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Congressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 9 9” CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


United States 
of America 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—7uesday, May 21, 1985 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend Monsignor James P. 
Cassidy, director of health, Catholic 
Charities, archdiocese of New York, 
New York, NY, offered the following 
prayer: 

Almighty God, who has brought us 
together in this Nation, out of many 
races and religious persuasions, we 
humbly ask Your blessings and those 
gifts of wisdom, knowledge, and justice 
on all assembled here. 

Grant us the vision to see Your will 
in-all things and grant us the courage 
to follow it. May we always be aware 
of the dignity of every human being 
that we serve. Grant us peace and har- 
mony and may we, by our actions, pro- 
claim to one another and to all cre- 
ation that we live in Your glory and 
trust. 

We pray especially for the liberty 
and freedom of all the people of the 
world, and particularly, for the Cuban 
people, that they may grow in the 
freedom which they are celebrating 
this month. 

O Lord, we humbly ask for Your 
strength to fulfill our destiny with 
competent, courageous leadership for 
the betterment of our country and all 
humankind. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Chirdon, 
one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed bills and 
joint resolutions of the following 


titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 124. An act entitled the “Safe Drinking 
Water Amendments of 1985”; 

S. 960. An act to amend the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act, and other Acts to authorize appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1986 for inter- 
national security and development assist- 
ance, the Peace Corps, the Inter-American 
Foundation, and the African Development 
Foundation, and for other purposes; 

S.J. Res. 81. Joint resolution to provide 
for the appointment of Barnabas McHenry 
as a citizen regent of the Board of Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution; and 

S.J. Res. 131. Joint resolution to designate 
the week of June 2, 1985, through June 8, 
1985, as “Future Problem Solving Program 
Week.” 


APPOINTMENT OF PRIVATE CIT- 
IZEN AS MEMBER OF THE FED- 
ERAL COUNCIL ON THE AGING 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to section 
204 of Public Law 98-459, the Chair 
appoints as a member of the Federal 
Council on the Aging the following 
person from private life: 

Mr. Oscar P. Bobbitt, of Austin, TX. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the Private Calen- 
dar. 


CERTAIN FORMER FLIGHT EN- 
GINEERS OF WESTERN AIR- 
LINES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 484) 
for the relief of certain former flight 
engineers of Western Airlines. 

Mr. BOUCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


MEALS ON WHEELS OF THE 
MONTEREY PENINSULA, INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1095) 
for the relief of Meals on Wheels of 
the Monterey Peninsula, Inc. 

Mr. BOUCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


GERALD M. HENDLEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1529) 
for the relief of Gerald M. Hendley. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 1529 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That 
Gerald M. Hendley of Harmons, Maryland— 

(1) during the one-year period beginning 
on the date of enactment of this Act, may 
present to the appropriate Federal agency, 
for administrative adjustment in accordance 
with section 2672 of title 28, United States 
Code, a claim against the United States for 
money damages for injuries sustained when 
the military bus in which he was a passen- 
ger overturned on October 19, 1969; and 

(2) if such claim is finally denied by such 
agency (or deemed to be finally denied), 
may institute a civil action upon such claim 
in accordance with section 2675 of such 
title; 


notwithstanding the two-year limitation set 
forth in section 2401(b) of title 28, United 
States Code, and notwithstanding any dispo- 
sition of such claim by an agency or a court 
before the enactment of this Act to the 
extent such disposition was determined to 
have been based on that two-year limita- 
tion. The appropriate district court shall, in 
accordance with section 1346(b) of title 28, 
United States Code, have jurisdiction of any 
action brought under paragraph (2) of this 
section. 

Sec. 2. No more than 10 per centum of the 
amount appropriated in the first section 
shall be paid to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection. with the claims dealt with in 
this Act. Any person violating the provisions 
rd this section shall be fined not more than 

,000. 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., O 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements. or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


MARY E. STOKES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1783) 
for the relief of Mary E. Stokes. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 1783 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purpose of computing the survivor an- 
nuity payable to Mary E. Stokes (social se- 
curity number EZZ) of Pensacola, 
Florida, under section 8341 of title 5, United 
States Code, the creditable service of her de- 
ceased husband, Bartley T. Stokes (social se- 
curity number EIA shall include, 
subject to section 8332(j) of such title, mili- 
tary service performed by him. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Director of the Office of 
Personnel Management shall pay to Mary 
E. Stokes in a lump sum an amount equal to 
the unpaid portion of the survivor annuity 
she would have received for the period be- 
ginning on March 26, 1977, and ending on 
the first day of the last month beginning 
before the date of the enactment of this Act 
if the first section of this Act had been ef- 
fective on or before March 26, 1977. 

(b) No amount in excess of 10 percent of 
any amount paid pursuant to subsection (a) 
may be paid to or received by any attorney 
or agent for services rendered in connection 
with such payment. Any violation of this 
subsection is a misdemeanor and any person 
convicted thereof shall be fined not more 
than $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


AUDREY O. LEWIS AND 
EMERSON B. VEREEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1010) 
for the relief of Audrey O. Lewis and 
Emerson B. Vereen. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 1010 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to— 

(1) Audrey O. Lewis of Loris, South Caro- 
lina, the sum of $140,500; and 

(2) Emerson B. Vereen of Baltimore, 
Maryland, the sum of $43,750, 


in full settlement of all of their claims 
against the United States arising out of the 
tortious and felonious activity of Wayne A. 
Ambrose, Junior, who, while employed as a 
special agent of the Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs (abolished pursuant to 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1973 in con- 
junction with the formation of the Drug 
Enforcement Administration) engaged in 
such activity. 

(bX1) Any amount of money damages to 
be paid by the United States pursuant to 
subsection (a) shall be reduced by an 
amount equal to any sum received by 
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Audrey O. Lewis or Emerson B. Vereen on 
or before the date of such payment under 
such subsection from Wayne A. Ambrose, 
Junior, or Larry L. Clark pursuant to the 
default judgment entered on November 18, 
1982, in favor of Audrey O. Lewis and Emer- 
son B. Vereen by the United States District 
Court for the District of Maryland in civil 
action numbered Y-81-2569. 

(2) Upon the payment by the United 
States of the amounts described in the sub- 
section (a), the United States shall be subro- 
gated to the claims of Audrey O. Lewis and 
Emerson B. Vereen against Wayne A. Am- 
brose, Junior, or Larry L. Clark under the 
default judgment described in paragraph (1) 
to the extent of the amounts paid by the 
United States, and any amount received by 
Audrey O. Lewis or Emerson B. Vereen to 
which such subrogation applies shall be due 
and payable to the United States as of the 
date of receipt of such amount. 

Sec. 2. No amount in excess of $9,100 shall 
be transferred or received by any agent or 
attorney for services rendered in connection 
with the payment authorized in the first 
section of this Act. Any person violating this 
section shall be fined not more than $1,000. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Private Calendar. 


ENACTING FIREARM 
REGISTRATION LAWS 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am introducing legislation to 
enact firearm registration laws. 

Statistics show that the number of 
handgun homicides in this country is 
outrageously high. 

For example, in 1980, there were 
11,522 handgun homicides committed 
in the United States, as compared to 
77 in Japan; 8 in Great Britain; 24 in 
Switzerland; 8 in Canada; 18 in 
Sweden; 23 in Israel; and 4 in Austra- 
lia. Except for the United States, all of 
these countries require either a back- 
ground check, a permit, and/or a li- 
cense to buy and carry a weapon. 

The situation in this country has not 
gotten much better. In 1983, there 
were 9,014 handgun homicides. Think 
about it—over 9,000 killed. 

In the peak 7 years of the Vietnam 
war, there were over 40,000 U.S. troops 
killed. In that same timeframe, there 
were over 50,000 Americans killed by 
handguns, 

My bill would require that States 
enact firearms registration laws in 
order to continue receiving criminal 
justice block grants. States must enact 
criminal penalties for failure to regis- 
ter a gun or to obliterate, alter, or 
remove the serial number. Americans 
can retain their guns, but they must 
register them. 

This bill would be an important first 
step in gaining some control over this 
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Nation’s disgraceful homicide rate. I 
urge the support of my colleagues. 


WELL DONE, CAP! 


(Mr. BROOMFIELD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend the Secretary of Defense for 
his recent remarks condemning the 
Soviets for the murder of Major Nich- 
olson. The actions of the Kremlin 
leaders continue to belie their words. 

Secretary Weinberger is now in 
Europe where he restated his demands 
for a Soviet apology and compensation 
for the brutal murder of Major Nichol- 
son. He also paid his respects to the 
widow and young daughter of Major 
Nicholson. 

I join the Secretary in voicing my 
outrage over that coldblooded murder. 
The American people will not forget 
that tragic and senseless incident. 

That murder shows the real Soviet 
attitude about relations with the 
West. Gorbachev's apparent unwilling- 
ness to come to the United Nations to 
meet with the President also says 
something about Soviet desires for 
better relations. They are backing 
away from a U.S. invitation to have 
the two leaders meet. Actions, more 
than words, reveal the truth about the 
Russians. This is a lesson we must not 
forget. 


HONORING WALLY AND 
BARBARA FEDULLO 


(Mr. TORRES asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. TORRES. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this opportunity to call to the 
attention of my colleagues the out- 
standing work of two special individ- 
uals who are being honored as “Resi- 
dent Managers of the Year” by the As- 
sociation of HUD Management 
Agents. 

Wally and Barbara Fedullo have 
been chosen to receive this award for 
their tireless and innovative efforts to 
enhance the lives of the tenants at the 
Pioneer Gardens Apartments in Santa 
Fe Springs, CA. As resident managers 
of a HUD-subsidized apartment com- 
plex, they are routinely called upon to 
perform tasks above and beyond those 
required of conventional property 
managers. Wally and Barbara have 
continually demonstrated superior 
ability in performing these difficult 
tasks. They richly deserve to be hon- 
ored for their outstanding achieve- 
ments. 

Wally and Barbara brought 11 years 
of experience in property management 
to the Pioneer Garden Apartments, 
and their experience has paid high 
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dividends. When they arrived at the 
multiethnic, 141-unit family project 5 
years ago, it was fraught with heavy 
gang activity. To compound their 
problems, the project was located in 
an area undergoing redevelopment, 
with no adequate housing in sight 
prior to Pioneer Gardens. 

With the persistence of the Fedullos, 
and their philosophy of self-determi- 
nation, the project has been turned 
into a model for other assisted housing 
programs. The Fedullos have imple- 
mented several self-improvement pro- 
grams including peer counseling ses- 
sions, social activities, recreational 
events, and health and safety semi- 
nars. The Fedullos even organized a li- 
brary attendance program as a means 
of self-improvement for the 300 youth 
who reside in the complex. 

The stability and sense of communi- 
ty that has been established at the 
Pioneer Gardens is evidenced by the 
fact that a 24-hour security guard 
service is no longer a necessity for the 
project. The Neighborhood Watch 
Program and counseling sessions orga- 
nized to combat crime and gang activi- 
ty in the area have given the residents 
of Pioneer Gardens a direct say in the 
safety of their homes. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very proud of Bar- 
bara and Wally Fedullo and I invite 
my colleagues to join with me in hon- 
oring them as the Association of HUD 
Management Agents “Resident Man- 
agers of the Year.” 
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GUN OWNER PROTECTION 
PACKAGE OF 1985 


(Mr. MARLENEE asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Speaker, it’s 
time to stop violating the rights of 
American sportsmen and gun owners. 
Today, Idaho Congressman LARRY 
CRAIG and I are introducing the “Gun 
Owner Protection Package of 1985” 
which seeks to stop the erosion of our 
constitutional rights. 

Our legislative package has three 
parts. Part 1 will allow those citizens 
who legally own a firearm to transport 
that firearm freely across State lines 
through any jurisdiction in the United 
States, even Morton Grove, IL. 

The second and third parts will pro- 
tect the firearm manufacturer and 
firearm owner from personal liability 
if the firearm is purchased or stolen 
and then used in a criminal act. 

Gun owners whose firearms are lost 
or stolen, and manufacturers who sell 
firearms, should not be held liable if 
their firearm is later used in the com- 
mission of a crime. That is akin to 
making me liable if my truck is stolen 
and later used as the getaway car 
during a robbery. 
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Sportsmen and firearm owners have 
rights and I intend to do all I can to 
see that those rights are protected. 

I urge my colleagues to join Con- 
gressman CRAIG and I in this effort by 
cosponsoring the Gun Owners Protec- 
tion Package of 1985. 


THE NEED FOR TRUTHFULNESS 


(Mr. BEDELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Des Moines Register this weekend was 
this article which says, “Reagan 
denies military bought the famous 
$435 hammer.” The article quotes the 
President as follows: “Just give you 
one line about it,” Reagan added, 
“that $435 hammer—we never bought 
that.” 

Mr. Speaker, the military did not 
buy just one hammer in that tool kit— 
the military bought three in that tool 
kit for which they paid $847,000. 

Following that purchase, the Navy 
had an audit. The auditors said the 
overcharge may have been as much as 
$729,000 on an $847,000 purchase. 
Thereupon, the Secretary of the Navy 
met with a supplier and settled it for 
$84,000, a 10-percent refund. 

Mr. Speaker, most of my people do 
not think a 10-percent refund on $400 
hammers is any great deal, but there 
is something much more important 
than the hammers, Mr. Speaker. The 
issue is whether the President of the 
United States feels that he has to be 
truthful. I submit that it is important 
for us in the Congress to demand that 
the President of these United States 
have some concern for the truth and 
that he speak truthfully when he 
speaks to the people of our country on 
this and other matters. 


IN DEFENSE OF CONGRESSMAN 
BROOMFIELD 


(Mr. LAGOMARSINO asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I was shocked to hear Congressman 
WEIss’ remarks last week labeling my 
colleague, Mr. BROOMFIELD, a “radical 
Republican extremist.” Many of my 
colleagues were especially surprised 
that such a charge would be made by 
the gentleman from New York. 

As my colleagues know, Congress- 
man WEISS was referring to the fact 
that Mr. BROOMFIELD offered an 
amendment to the State Department 
Authorization Act suggesting that 
unless the Soviets apologize to the 
Government of the United States for 
the killing of Major Nicholson, our 
Government should declare the Soviet 
Ambassador to be persona non grata. 
The amendment passed overwhelming- 
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ly with a majority of both parties sup- 
porting Congressman BROOMFIELD. 

The Congressman from New York 
also accused Mr. BROOMFIELD of not 
checking with the State Department, 
or the President before offering the 
resolution. Is the gentleman unaware 
of the fact that Congress is a separate 
branch of Government and that the 
overwhelming vote in support of this 
amendment is an expression of the 
American peoples’ concern about the 
tragic incident? The amendment was 
also a “sense of Congress” and not 
binding legislation. The vote was an 
expression of congressional concern 
and intent, not the intent of the State 
Department. 

My friend, Congressman BROOMFIELD 
is a well respected, thoughtful and an 
experienced Congressman who has led 
the way for bipartisanship, modera- 
tion and a steady course for America’s 
foreign policy. 

If anyone in this body is to be la- 
beled as a radical extremist, it is clear- 
ly not BILL BROOMFIELD. 


THE BUDGET 


(Mr. WILLIAMS asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow the House begins its consider- 
ation of the coming year’s budget. 
Those of us on the Budget Committee 
believe that it is a good budget and a 
fair budget. It assumes a deficit reduc- 
tion of $56,200 million. That is more 
than the President has agreed to cut. 
Our budget includes no increase in 
income tax and provides a full cost-of- 
living adjustment for Social Security 
recipients, the civilian, military and 
railroad retirees. Fifty-one percent of 
the savings in our budget comes from 
nondefense spending, 49 percent of 
the savings comes from Pentagon 
spending. The recommendation 
freezes Pentagon budget authority for 
the coming year, although even with 
this freeze, the Pentagon outlays will 
increase for the coming year $15,100 
million above the 1985 estimated level. 

During the next 3 years, 1986, 1987, 
and 1988, spending for domestic pro- 
grams would be reduced by more than 
$121 billion. 


THE NORTHWEST ORDINANCE: 
GIVING EXPRESSION TO DE- 
MOCRACY’S FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLES 


(Mr. MILLER of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
approximately 197 years ago, an event 
took place that not only has a special 
meaning for the people of the 10th 
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Congressional District of Ohio, but is 
genuinely significant far beyond its 
boundaries. 

On a rainy seventh of April in 1788 a 
boat touched shore near the conflu- 
ence of the Ohio and Muskingum 
Rivers, bearing 47 veterans of the War 
for Independence, the pioneer settlers 
of Marietta, OH. The development of 
America’s West under the auspices of 
America’s government had com- 
menced. 

The founding of Marietta, OH, had 
been made possible by the Northwest 
Ordinance, the crowning achievement 
of the Congress of the United States 
under the Articles of Confederation. It 
is fitting that the citizens of Marietta, 
as they look forward to their bicenten- 
nial, plan to inaugurate the year of 
celebration on the 200th anniversary 
of the enactment of the ordinance of 
July 13, 1787. It is also appropriate, at 
this point, to note that the develop- 
ment of the Northwest Territory also 
led to the founding of Ohio Universi- 
ty, Athens, OH, the oldest public insti- 
tution of higher education in the Ter- 
ritory. 

The bicentenary of the Northwest 
Ordinance calls for recognition 
throughout the Nation. The States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin and—in its eastern part—Min- 
nesota, all emerged from that vast 
region which the ordinance provided 
with civil government and opened to 
settlement. Moreover, those States 
owe much to such provisions of the or- 
dinance as those forbidding slavery 
and fostering education. The States to 
the East should take pride in having 
contributed to the work: Thomas Jef- 
ferson of Virginia, Rufus King of New 
York, and Nathan Dane of Massachu- 
setts were among those who gave the 
ordinance its form. The States to the 
West should be grateful that the ordi- 
nance set the precedent for a proce- 
dure by which territories, after a 
period of qualified self-government, 
were to enter the Union on an equal 
footing with the other States. and all 
Americans should be impressed by 
what a great judge called the “‘master- 
ly display of the fundamental princi- 
ples of civil and religious and political 
liberty” found in the Ordinance of 
1787. 

It is heartening to know that a 
Northwest Ordinance Bicentennial 
Planning Committee had been formed 
in Ohio with the aim of seeing that 
the Northwest Ordinance will receive 
the kind of 200th anniversary tribute 
that it deserves. 

I am today introducing a concurrent 
resolution indicating the Congress ap- 
proval of the Planning Committee’s ef- 
forts, and I hope my colleagues will 
join me in supporting it. Senator JoHN 
GLENN is introducing a companion bill 
in the U.S. Senate. 

The most famous words of the 
Northwest Ordinance are these: “Reli- 
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gion, morality and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall forever be 
encouraged.” A celebration of the ordi- 
nance’s bicentenary that would broad- 
en and deepen the American people’s 
understanding and appreciation of 
this great law would be faithful to 
that mandate. It would itself be a 
“means of education” that would pro- 
mote “good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind.” 


SALMON AND STEELHEAD 
FISHING IN THE NORTHWEST 


(Mr. LOWRY of Washington asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. LOWRY of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to call attention to my 
colleagues a resolution I received 
today from the Church Council of 
Greater Seattle commending the 
Northwest Steelhead & Salmon Coun- 
cil of Trout Unlimited for their leader- 
ship in working out what has been a 
very satisfactory agreement for the 
last 3 years on the very sensitive 
salmon and steelhead fishing problems 
in the Northwest. 

We have enjoyed a real success 
story, where sports fishermen, com- 
mercial fishermen, treaty fishermen, 
landowners with water resource con- 
cerns and large corporations have re- 
placed suing each other with sitting 
down and working together and 
saying, “Let’s worry about the fish re- 
source.” It is working. The fish are 
coming back. We are having one of the 
best steelhead years ever, we are 
having one of the best salmon years 
ever, and it is because this type of co- 
operation is working. I invite you to 
the Northwest for some great fishing. 

I am includng the resolution for the 
RECORD. 

CHURCH COUNCIL OF GREATER SEATTLE— 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas, the Salmon & Steelhead fishery 
resources within the State of Washington 
have been the subject of bitter battles over 
management and allocation of these impor- 
tant resources; and 

Whereas, in the past, such differences 
have led to costly court cases and state ini- 
tiatives; and 

Whereas, the Church Council of Greater 
Seattle has promoted reconciliation and 
coming together on this issue, and has a 
continuing religious concern for the rever- 
ence of the earth and its resources, 

Therefore, be it resolved that the Church 
Council of Greater Seattle, on this 14th Day 
of May 1985 recognizes and commends the 
Northwest Steelhead & Salmon Council of 
Trout Unlimited for its leadership in— 

Working with Indian tribes as co-manag- 
ers to improve fish runs and enhance fisher- 
ies habitat, 

Helping to protect salmon and steelhead 
habitat from damaging development in wa- 
tersheds, low head hydro projects, and poor 
logging practices, 
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Working with Columbia River Indian 
Tribes in lobbying the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration to manage water flows on the 
Columbia River to protect upstream and 
downstream fish runs, 

Obtaining a United States/Canada Fish- 
ing Treaty which will help ensure that ef- 
forts to restore fish runs in the Northwest - 
are not undermined by ocean overharvest- 
ing. 

And be it resolved that a copy of this Res- 
olution be sent to the State of Washington 
Congressional Delegation. 


TAX FAIRNESS FOR FAMILIES 


(Mr. COATS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. COATS. Mr. Speaker, as sponsor 
of H.R. 1551, the Tax Fairness for 
Families Act, I was very pleased to 
learn last week that the administra- 
tion’s revised tax plan includes a dou- 
bling of the personal exemption. How- 
ever, I am also a bit concerned over re- 
ports that the $2,000 personal exemp- 
tion might be phased in over a 3-year 
period. I certainly hope that the ad- 
ministration does not try to short- 
change the American family with this 
phase-in idea; because that is just 
what it would be, shortchanging the 
American family. 

Mr. Speaker, over the past 20 to 30 
years, the American family has been 
overtaxed. It’s average effective rates 
have increased dramatically while the 
rates of single persons and couples 
without children have remained 
almost unchanged. This is an unjust 
situation which we have an obligation 
to remedy as soon as possible. 

The personal exemption is not some 
kind of tax benefit or incentive. It is 
not an extra. It is a basic part of the 
Tax Code, as basic as the rate sched- 
ules themselves. It is the primary 
means by which the Tax Code adjusts 
tax liability to the size of the family, 
just as the rate schedules are the pri- 
mary means by which tax liability is 
adjusted according to income. By fail- 
ing to increase the personal exemption 
with inflation, we have increased the 
taxes of families relative to the taxes 
of single persons and couples without 
children. 

By failing to increase the personal 
exemption, we have violated a basic 
principle of our tax system; in fact, we 
have been grossly unjust. And now it 
seems that some people in the admin- 
istration are telling the President that 
we ought to remedy this injustice, but 
not all at once. In fact, what they are 
telling the President is, “If we promise 
fairness in the long run, we can get 
away with being unfair a little bit 
longer.” 

Well, Mr. Speaker, a fair person, and 
likewise, a fair administration, does 
not phase in fairness. It doesn’t 
remedy past injustice by being a little 
less unjust in the future. I believe that 
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our President understands this princi- 
ple, and I hope very much that he will 
make sure his tax plan reflects it. 


FOREIGN IMPORTS ARE 
STEALING AMERICAN JOBS 


(Ms. KAPTUR asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her 
remarks.) 

Ms. KAPTUR. Mr. Speaker, foreign 
imports are stealing American jobs at 
a record pace. By the end of this year, 
foreign cars will capture nearly one- 
third of the U.S. auto market. In 
April, Japan took more jobs away 
from American workers, and at a 21- 
percent increase over just the previous 
month of March. Imports are taking 
away American jobs in every segment 
of domestic auto manufacturing—from 
headlights to tailpipes. Here in my 
hand, I have automobile glass made by 
the glassworkers at Libbey-Owens- 
Ford in my district. Over the past 3 
years, imported glass has increased 
nearly 40 percent. As a result, almost 
1,400 glassworkers at LOF are current- 
ly out of work. Further, foreign com- 
panies that assemble cars here use 
only foreign parts, thus diminishing 
jobs for workers and businesses in my 
district. 

The administration suggests that we 
wait until next year to open a new 
round of trade talks. “Maybe then,” 
they say, “France will be ready.” We 
can’t wait until next year. We need 
action now. 

In my district, we are very proud of 
the products made by our workers. 
Our workers can compete with any 
other workers in the world—but only 
if all countries play by the same rules, 
The unfair trade practices of other na- 
tions put our workers at a disadvan- 
tage. Unfortunately, this administra- 
tion is asleep at the foreign trade 
wheel. Under the Constitution, the 
Congress has the “Commerce Power.” 
Therefore, it is up to Congress to see 
that the American worker gets a fair 
shake in foreign trade. 
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CONGRESSIONAL NEGOTIA- 
TIONS WITH £SANDINISTAS 
SHOULD BE MADE PUBLIC 


(Mr. LIVINGSTON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
took the well last Wednesday over a 
news report that two of our colleagues 
had a closed-door meeting with Sandi- 
nista leaders in Managua only weeks 
after this House rejected humanitari- 
an aid for Nicaragua’s democratic op- 
position, and only days after Daniel 
Ortega responded to that vote with a 
trip to Moscow. I was concerned be- 
cause it appears that American diplo- 
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matic personnel were specifically re- 
fused permission to attend this meet- 
ing, and because I believe it is bad 
policy for Members of Congress to 
play Secretary of State, particularly 
with an openly hostile regime like the 
Sandinistas. 

I also called upon both of our col- 
leagues to make public the full sub- 
stance of their negotiations. Whether 
or not the purpose of the trip was to 
encourage more clever Sandinista 
public relations maneuvers so as not to 
embarrass our Democrat colleagues— 
the reason alleged in the news 
column—the American people have 
the right to know what went on in Ma- 
nagua. 

Mr. Speaker, to the best of my 
knowledge, our two colleagues have 
not yet responsed to the call for full 
disclosure. Consequently, I again call 
upon them to simply tell us what they 
told them. And I also again urge you, 
Mr. Speaker, to consider changes in 
the House rules to prohibit self-ap- 
pointed congressional ambassadors 
from conducting conferences out of 
earshot of authorized U.S. diplomatic 
personnel. 


ANNE FRANK DAY 


(Mr. DASCHLE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Speaker, today I 
join with my colleagues, Mr. LEVIN 
and Mr. Horton in sponsoring a reso- 
lution designating June 12 as Anne 
Frank Day. 

As a child, Anne Frank grew up amid 
the terror and persecution of the Nazi 
government of Adolf Hitler. For a 
little over 2 years, Anne, her family, 
and a small group of others hid in a 
small attic—hoping against hope they 
would survive. 

On her 13th birthday, Otto Frank 
gave his daughter a diary. 

That diary—the recordings of a 
young teenage girl—document the 
struggle, the hopes, the dreams, and 
the fears of a child growing up in a 
world turned upside down. 

In 1945, Anne Frank died in the Nazi 
prison camp at Bergen-Belsen. She 
was 16 years old. 

It is a time in our history that is dif- 
ficult for us to remember—to recall 
the horror, the destruction, the death 
aimed at one segment of our society by 
another. But it is also a time we must 
never forget—or we risk permitting 
history to repeat itself. 

Anne Frank, through her diary, left 
us with a powerful message. We can 
never again stand by and permit 
denial of basic human rights or free- 
doms and persécution to exist or we 
stand to lose life itself. 

Anne’s words, written in a child’s 
hand, more clearly illustrated the phi- 
losophy, “in spite of everything, I still 
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believe that people are really good at 
heart.” 

On June 12, 1985, in New York City, 
in Amsterdam, Holland, and in Frank- 
furt, Germany, the international 
opening of the exhibit, “Anne Frank 
in the World, 1929-1945,” will take 
place. Over 800 photographs, video 
presentations, and memorabilia depict- 
ing the life and times of one child 
living in a world where evil reigned— 
but a world where the goodness of the 
human spirit overcame that evil and 
survived, will be displayed. 

To that end, my colleagues and I 
invite everyone to join us in recogniz- 
ing the legacy of Anne Frank. 

In a dark and threatening world, 
amid death and persecution, Anne 
Frank never gave up her faith in im- 
proving all humankind. Nor should we. 


GROUP 92 BUDGET RESOLUTION 
AND AN AMENDMENT IN THE 
NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE 


(Mr. PURSELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today for two purposes. 

First, on behalf of the 92 Group, I 
am reintroducing our budget proposal 
as a concurrent budget resolution. I 
am reintroducing it to comply with 
rule 23, clause 8 of the House rules, 
which calls for the public debt figures 
in a budget resolution to match those 
reported out by the House Budget 
Committee. I also am reintroducing it 
to reflect the 92 Group’s decision to 
propose revised defense spending in 
the outyears—revised from our origi- 
nal proposal. The budget resolution I 
am introducing today calls for defense 
spending in fiscal years 1987 and 1988 
to reflect 3 percent real growth. 

The 92 Group has made this revision 
because we believe that 3 percent real 
growth in the outyears for defense is a 
position that is supported by a majori- 
ty of the Members of this body. The 
revision thus provides for a greater 
consensus for our proposal. It is clear 
that consensus is necessary for the dif- 
ficult decisions to be made to reduce 
this Nation’s Federal deficit. That con- 
sensus, plus the accuracy of savings 
contained in our proposal in that we 
actually achieve $51 billion in deficit 
reduction in fiscal year 1986, make the 
92 Group’s budget proposal the only 
real alternative to solving the deficit 
problem and returning this country to 
good, sound public fiscal policy. 

The second purpose for which I rise 
today, Mr. Speaker, is to offer the 92 
Group budget proposal as an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute to 
House Concurrent Resolution 152, the 
budget resolution reported by the 
House Budget Committee. This after- 
noon we will be requesting of the 
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Rules Committee that our substitute 
be made in order for consideration on 
the floor of this House when the 
budget resolution for fiscal year 1986 
is debated. We believe it is of the 
utmost importance to have our budget 
resolution considered on the floor. We 
believe that it provides the framework 
for uniting the people and their Gov- 
ernment in a fair program to reduce 
the deficit while keeping taxes down. 
Our budget reflects the principle of 
shared responsibility for achieving 
those ends, with the ultimate goal of 
maintaining and enhancing this coun- 
try’s economy. 


ANNE FRANK DAY 


(Mr. LEVIN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. LEVIN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am pleased today to introduce, 
with Congressmen DascHLE and 
Horton, a joint resolution that would 
designate June 12, 1985, as “Anne 
Frank Day.” 

The story of Anne Frank is widely 
known. To make it still better known, 
on June 12, 1985, an exhibit entitled 
“Anne Frank in the World 1929-1945,” 
will open in Frankfurt, Amsterdam, 
and New York City. The exhibit orga- 
nized in the United States by the 
American Friends of the Anne Frank 
Center and hosted in New York by the 
American Forum on Religion and Poli- 
tics is designed to preserve the 
memory and message of Anne Frank. 

The message of Anne Frank in her 
diary is a powerful one. It reminds us 
of the precious value of human rights 
and of each individual human life. It 
also reminds us that the denial of 
human rights of any individual or 
group ultimately means the eradica- 
tion of the human rights of a society 
as’a whole. 


DENYING MOST-FAVORED- 
NATION TRADING STATUS TO 
AFGHANISTAN 


(Mr. COURTER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. COURTER. Mr. Speaker, for 6 
long years, we have watched with 
growing horror all that the Kremlin is 
doing to win its war against Afghani- 
stan. And we know—every one of us— 
that the Karmal government in Kabul 
is no national government at all; it is 
instead an implement of Moscow, and 
a standing insult to the Afghan 
people. 

Yet, the United States has never 
withdrawn its most-favored-nation 
trading status. If we are to do so, it is 
the Congress which must take the ini- 
tiative under present law. Therefore, 
on May 15, 36 Democratic and Repub- 
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lican Members of this House joined me 
in introducing H.R. 2520, a bill “To 
deny most-favored-nation trading 
status to Afghanistan.” 

I hope many additional Members 
will join us in advancing this bill. It is 
a simple and a modest act, but it is 
something this Government should 
have done for the Afghan people a 
long time ago. 


HOUSE BUDGET COMMITTEE'S 
BUDGET IS MUCH MORE FAIR 


(Mr. VOLKMER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who believes very strenuously that we 
must reduce the size of the budget 
deficits, I rise in strong support of the 
resolution from the House Budget 
Committee. I feel that the $56 billion 
reduction for next year is very much 
needed, and that the matter of hold- 
ing the defense spending to a freeze is 
adequate for our defense and a strong 
defense. 

This budget resolution also allows 
for a Social Security cost-of-living in- 
crease. In comparison with the budget 
that emanated in and was passed by 
the other body, I would like to say 
that while they, the other body, gave 
an inflationary increase to defense 
spending, gave additional billions of 
dollars to the Pentagon, they refused 
to give even 1 cent for Social Security 
funds for those who are on Social Se- 
curity and do not give Social Security 
recipients a cost-of-living increase. 

I believe that the House Budget 
Committee’s Budget is much more fair 
across the board for all Americans and 
provides for a necessary budget reduc- 
tion. 
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QUESTIONABLE TRIP TO 
NICARAGUA 


(Mr. WALKER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
moments ago our colleague from Lou- 
isiana raised a question about a very 
questionable trip by a couple of our 
colleagues to Nicaragua recently. I 
wonder if the gentleman, if he could 
reply to me, knows how that trip was 
paid for? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Will the gentle- 
man yield to me? 

Mr. WALKER. I would be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. No; as a matter 
of fact, there was an article last 
Wednesday in the Washington Post 
about the trip. I think that was Evans 
and Novak. There is another article by 
Joseph Sobran in the Washington 
Times today. Both articles refer to the 
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trip, but neither one mentions how 
this particular trip was paid for. 

Mr. WALKER. Since those articles 
have appeared, I have heard a strong 
rumor that that trip might have been 
paid for out of House funds. The gen- 
tleman has no knowledge of that. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I have not heard 
that rumor. I would certainly be ap- 
palled if that were true. I would cer- 
tainly hope that such a trip would be 
paid for at the instance of the two 
Members on their own, paid for by 
themselves, particularly since they ex- 
cluded the diplomatic personnel at the 
U.S. Embassy. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man, and I would certainly concur 
with what the gentleman is saying. I 
would hope that there is no chance 
that we paid for that with official tax- 
payers’ money and then excluded the 
State Department, and particularly we 
did not pay for it out of House funds. 

I think that one of the questions 
that has to be raised in conjunction 
with the ones the gentleman has al- 
ready raised, is: Who paid for this trip 
and for what purpose? I think we need 
an answer. 


MILITARY DRUG INTERDICTION 
ASSISTANCE ACT 


(Mr. BENNETT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing a bill today, the Military 
Drug Interdiction Assistance Act, 
which will allow members of the mili- 
tary to assist drug enforcement offi- 
cials in drug searches, seizures, or ar- 
rests in drug interdiction operations. 
Our past failure to stop drug traffick- 
ing is a national tragedy. We must step 
up. our efforts in the fight against 
drugs. Congress has acted on numer- 
ous occasions to set aside the posse 
comitatus ban on military involvement 
in civilian law enforcement proce- 
dures; and the menace of drug infesta- 
tion compels us to act again in this 
much more important area. With the 
unique capabilities and resources the 
military can offer, it makes no sense at 
all to continue to overly restrict their 
assistance to drug enforcement agen- 
cies. 

This bill is a balanced approach to 
the problem. It provides that any as- 
sistance must not adversely affect 
military preparedness. It allows mili- 
tary assistance in drug searches, sei- 
zures, and arrests only outside the 
land area of the United States. Feder- 
al drug enforcement officials have ul- 
timate control over any operation, and 
the military drug interdiction ex- 
penses will be covered by the Economy 
Act and the Reimbursement Act. 

We are not irresponsibly turning 
loose the military. We are taking a 
careful and necessary step to stop the 
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insidious flow of drugs into our coun- 
try. I urge your support for this meas- 
ure. 


THE TAX ISSUE 


(Mr. MACK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
the House will begin consideration of 
the fiscal year 1986 budget resolution. 

While Members of this body may 
differ on how the burden of deficit re- 
duction should be distributed, I com- 
mend the distinguished chairman of 
the House Budget Committee, BILL 
Gray, for steering a resolution 
through his committee that focuses 
exclusively on the spending side of the 
Federal budget. Certainly, the Ameri- 
can voters made their position on tax 
increases crystal clear in last Novem- 
ber’s Presidential election. Our con- 
stituents, both Democrats and Repub- 
licans, throughout the country over- 
whelmingly rejected a tax increase for 
a Government bailout. 

Congress will address the fairness of 
our tax system later this session. But 
an increase in revenues should not be 
subject to debate—neither during the 
coming discussion of simplification nor 
during the present consideration of 
the budget. I remind my colleagues 
not only of the recent mandate 
against revenue hikes but also of the 
pledge made by 146 Members of the 
House to sustain a Presidential veto of 
any legislation raising taxes. 


Accordingly, as we move into the 
budget debate, I urge the House to 
demonstrate the political discipline re- 
quired to legislate meaningful and bal- 
anced spending reductions. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS 
PLANS UNIFORM POLL CLOS- 
ING HEARINGS 


(Mr. SWIFT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Speaker, the Sub- 
committee on Elections is considering 
uniform poll closing legislation and 
this Thursday, the 23d, we are having 
a hearing specifically to provide an op- 
portunity for interested Members to 
present their views. 

A “Dear Colleague” has been circu- 
lated outlining the reasons for the 
hearings, but I can summarize briefly 
by saying that they stem from the 
work the subcommittee has been doing 
over the last several years on the sub- 
ject of early projections of election re- 
turns. 

We have finally reached an agree- 
ment with the television networks 
such that a nationwide uniform poll 
closing time will—finally and com- 
pletely—solve the problem of early 
projections. As a result, we have begun 
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this series of hearings to examine the 
feasibility of such legislation. 

We are well aware, however, that 
there are important questions to be 
considered with respect to the impact 
of a nationwide uniform poll closing 
time, particularly since it will affect 
different regions of the country differ- 
ently. We want to be sure that we 
have carefully considered all the rami- 
fications of a uniform closing time 
before we move forward with legisla- 
tion. All interested Members who have 
questions, or who would like to com- 
ment, are welcome—in fact, invited—to 
contact me or the subcommittee any 
time. 


RESOLUTION DECLARING 
SOVIET AMBASSADOR PERSO- 
NA NON GRATA 


(Mr. WEISS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, last week I 
read into the ReEcorp a newsstory 
quoting the State Department’s reac- 
tion to a resolution introduced a few 
days earlier at the instigation of radi- 
cal Republican extremists. Today I 
want to submit for the Recorp the 
exact statement of State Department 
spokesman Edward Djerejian, and I 
quote: 

Yesterday, the House of Representatives, 
without prior consultation with the Admin- 
istration passed an amendment to the State 
Department authorization bill expressing 
the “Sense of Congress” that the Soviet 
Ambassador should be declared persona non 
grata unless the Soviet Government apolo- 
gizes for the killing of Major Nicholson. In 
earlier action on April 22, 1985, the House 
overwhelmingly passed H. Res. 125 condem- 
ing the Soviets for this brutal and senseless 
act. We share the sense of outrage felt by 
the American people and the Congress as 
reflected in these two actions concerning 
the killing of Major Nicholson. 

Nevertheless, we consider yesterday's 
House action to be unwise and inappropri- 
ate. This is one of the most sensitive areas 
of our relations with foreign nations. We 
have been seriously working with the Sovi- 
ets to resolve the questions raised by the 
Nicholson killing, including the safety of 
our people working in East Germeny. 

Under the Constitution, the receiving of 
foreign Ambassadors is a power reserved ex- 
clusively to the President. We do not believe 
that threats to declare Ambassador Do- 
brynin persona non grata constitute a 
useful step in our efforts to resolve our dif- 
ferences with the Soviets. 


So, Mr. Speaker, if my colleague 
from California [Mr. LAGOMARSINO] or 
any Member, has an argument over 
the resolution, it is not with me, but 
with the Reagan administration. 


CENTRAL AMERICA: A DOSE OF 
REALITY 


(Mr. GONZALEZ asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 
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Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, once 
again the Reagan administration is 
trying to surround the Nicaraguan 
wagon train with just one horse—his 
own. The President has imposed eco- 
nomic sanctions on Nicaragua without 
seeking the advice or support of Amer- 
ica’s allies. In fact, Assistant Secretary 
of State Langhorne Motley admitted 
to the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee last week that the administration 
had not sought backing from other 
countries, even other Latin American 
countries, for its sanctions. Secretary 
Motley stated that to seek the backing 
of other countries would be to conduct 
foreign policy based on a popularity 
poll. And the administration was re- 
warded for its General Custer attitude 
by gaining the endorsement of only El 
Salvador and Guatemala—two coun- 
tries who are completely dependent 
upon United States aid, neither of 
which can help the sanction business 
one iota. 

What the administration has never 
learned is that seeking the advice and 
counsel of our respected allies would 
be a show of strength, not weakness. 
The President has forgotten the old 
adage that two heads are better than 
one, and he has repeatedly and dog- 
matically engineered a solitary, unilat- 
eral course of action in Central Amer- 
ica. There are many reasons why it is 
unwise, perhaps ultimately even fatal 
to our best interests, to act alone as 
the United States is doing—and the 
main reason against unilateral inter- 
vention is coming to light with greater 
clarity as each day passes. We should 
seek the support of our allies so that 
we do not embark on a weak and mis- 
guided policy of the sort that the 
President has undertaken, Our allies 
would have told us the truth—the ob- 
jective truth—about the ineffective- 
ness of our so-called Central American 
policy. 

In fact, they are telling us in as dip- 
lomatic a manner as is possible. Ger- 
many’s President Helmut Kohl re- 
fused to endorse our sanctions against 
Nicaragua; Italy promptly announced 
plans to go ahead with a $25 million 
powerplant project in Nicaragua; and 
where is Maggie Thatcher—she hasn’t 
joined our game, either. And sanctions 
cannot conceivably work even against 
a third-rate power like Nicaragua, if 
they are imposed by only one power. 

The United States is not alone in the 
world—and we do not run the world. If 
America ruled the world, we could act 
unilaterally without regard to the 
wishes or advice of our friends. But 
America is just one part of the world— 
albeit a powerful force—and as in all 
friendships and marriages, we cannot 
continue to pretend that we are the 
only ones that matter. The President 
must seek the support of our partners 
around the world or we will find our- 
selves alone on the battlefield, drain- 
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ing our resources and expending our 
lives for a fight that our friends says is 
unnecessary, illegal, and immoral. If 
we do not garner their support before 
we get irreversibly involved, we cannot 
expect them to support us when we 
need help. This latest General Custer 
maneuver cannot work, and it there- 
fore cannot do anything but harm 
whatever goal the President is seeking. 
For, as a wise political adviser once 
said, “It’s one thing to tell a fellow to 
go to hell, but another to make him do 
it.” The Reagan sanctions won’t make 
the Nicaraguans go to hell, but they 
will probably nudge our own policy 
further in that direction. 


LET’S GET THAT NICARAGUA 
TRIP OUT IN THE OPEN 


(Mr. DORNAN of California asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, we are in a very uncomfort- 
able position on the minority side of 
the aisle because rumors are flying hot 
and heavy about the late April trip to 
Managua by two of your Members. I 
would ask you to put yourself in the 
shoes of those of us who believe that 
the ruling comandantes in Managua 
are dedicated Leninists; that is Com- 
munists. 

What should we do when two Mem- 
bers on your side, the distinguished 
gentlemen, Mr. MILLER from Califor- 


nia and Mr. Bonror from Michigan, go 
down to Managua to counsel in private 
with Communists who are hostile to 


freedom, block our U.S. embassy 
people from sitting in on their secret 
meeting and then refuse to tell us, 
their colleagues, just what they’re up 
to. As you know, two Members from 
the other body, also of your party, 
shortly before our rotten April 24 vote 
denying all aid to the democratic re- 
sistance, had the same type of secret 
meeting with Communist rulers in Ma- 
nagua. We are baffled over here. Just 
what is going on in your party? 

Would you please encourage those 
two Members to come over to our side 
of the aisle, or to our cloakroom, and 
tell us exactly what they said in pri- 
vate down there. What are they telling 
Vic Tinoco to tell Ortega? What kind 
of PR training are they giving to the 
comandantes? We need all the facts 
we can get about what is happening in 
Managua as we all prepare to debate 
this issue again, right, Mr. Speaker? 
We are sincerely confused over here 
and would like to know what the heck 
is going on. The rumors now, Mr. 
Speaker, are that you paid for their 
trip down there. There is also a 
column that is rather rough on you in 
today’s Washington Times. Tell me it 
isn’t so. 
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Let us not have these rumors fester 
on both sides of the aisle. Let’s get it 
all out in the open. 


OVERESTIMATED INFLATION 
ADJUSTMENT IS LATEST PEN- 
TAGON ABUSE 


(Mr. BRUCE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, just yes- 
terday a former Republican Presiden- 
tial candidate and our own Armed 
Services Committee chairman took the 
floor in their respective chambers to 
point out that the current system of 
military spending is resulting in em- 
barrassing examples of waste, fraud, 
and abuse, which are jeopardizing the 
national consensus to rebuild our na- 
tional defense and, in my opinion re- 
sulting in a defense system that is too 
expensive and inefficient to truly pro- 
tect our country. 

We all have heard the list of abuses: 
the $400 hammers, the $600 toilet 
seats, the $6,000 coffee pots. These are 
more than colorful anecdotes. Recent- 
ly we have heard more and more about 
the systematic abuses of our military 
procurement system by a major de- 
fense contractor. The disillusionment 
and outrage in my own conservative 
district over the American taxpayer 
footing the bill for golf weekends and 
executive parties is expected and justi- 
fied. 

Now we learn that the Department 
of Defense has overestimated the in- 
flation adjustment when making 
budget requests, possibly costing us 
between $18 to $50 billion. My con- 
stituents want to know why. 

The questions people are asking in 
White County and in Crawford 
County are painfully similar to the 
complaints I hear in Champaign 
County. Their message is quite clear— 
we simply cannot afford Government 
spending as usual. 

So, Mr. Speaker, while I will support 
the $16 billion increase in military 
spending called for in the House 
Budget Committee package, I also 
want to remind my colleagues of the 
advice President Reagan gave us back 
in 1981. The only way to reduce waste- 
ful Government spending the Presi- 
dent said, is the same way we would 
reduce our own children’s wasteful 
spending: we need to cut their allow- 
ance and make them do what we all 
must do—live within our means. 


THE FED LOWERS THE 
DISCOUNT RATE 


(Mr. KASICH asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s decision to lower the 
discount rate to 7% percent is a move 
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that will benefit all Americans, and 
one that is already beginning to bear 
fruit. 

The immediate results prove the 
wisdom of this move. The stock 
market rallied almost 20 points yester- 
day, surging to an all-time high slight- 
ly greater than 1,300. I am confident 
this much needed reduction in interest 
rates will be mirrored by improvement 
in the alignment of the dollar, fol- 
lowed by a strengthening of this Na- 
tion’s manufacturing and agricultural 
sectors. r 

By lowering interest rates and pro- 
viding a sufficient and prudent supply 
of money the Fed will do its part to 
insure this Nation’s continued growth. 

I am pleased with the Federal Re- 
serve’s move to lower interest rates be- 
cause it will benefit consumers, farm- 
ers, and small businessmen. In short, it 
will benefit America. I am also hopeful 
it will portend a return to the strong, 
noninflationary growth we saw in the 
first half of last year which provided 
so many new jobs to Americans. 


POWER AND RESPONSIBILITY: 
THE CASE OF LEBANON 


(Mr. DYMALLY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, in his 
farewell address, President Harry 
Truman, the architect of America’s 
cold war policy, warned his country- 
men that America’s new world power 
status required careful guidance. With 
power comes responsibility, he remind- 
ed us, expecting that this early warn- 
ing would be heeded. It has not. Viet- 
nam stands as a symbol of the misuse 
of power. Indeed, the CIA’s unchecked 
operations in that country, shortly 
after Truman left office, eventually 
led to full-scale military intervention. 
Most of us now bemoan our adventure 
into Vietnam. It disturbs me that our 
current President has not learned the 
sad lessons of that war, and has un- 
leashed the CIA in Lebanon. 

Recent press reports of CIA-inspired 
terrorist activities in Lebanon have 
worried Americans about the direction 
of their foreign policy. Let us stand 
above our ideological adversaries who 
embrace terrorism, and denounce the 
use of terror. Let us use American 
power in a responsible fashion. Politi- 
cal pressure from a Congress and a 
President working together can lead to 
peaceful conclusions. We owe it to our- 
selves, Mr. Truman’s memory, and to 
all humanity, to remain consistent 
with this Nation’s best democratic 
principles of diplomacy and peace. 


THE “NO COST” GSM PROGRAM 


(Mrs. BENTLEY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress has been bombarded lately 
with letters and visits from various ag- 
ricultural interests who do not want to 
see the cargo preference law apply to 
the Blended Credit Program or the 
GSM guarantee programs, as Judge 
June Green ruled. These interests 
have even gone so far as to propose 
legislation which would remove the 
application of the cargo preference 
law from our traditional foreign assist- 
ance programs where agricultural 
commodities are exported. 

Let me set the record straight on 
this “No Cost” GSM Program they are 
so vehement about. Since January 
1981, defaults in the GSM Program 
have cost the U.S. Government $1.7 
billion in payments to U.S. banks. For 
the record, the total accumulated U.S.- 
flag ocean freight differential in the 
Public Law 480 program since its in- 
ception in 1954 is $1.7 billion. While it 
took 30 years for U.S.-flag vessels to 
cost the Government this amount, this 
one guarantee program on the agricul- 
ture interests did it in less than 5 
years. 

Even though the GSM 102 Program 
defaults have cost the U.S. Govern- 
ment $1.7 billion, because cargo pref- 
erence was not applied by USDA to 
the program, U.S.-flag vessels carried 
virtually none of the millions of tons 
of the exports which were financed 
with these funds. 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF H.R. 1965 


Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name be 
withdrawn as a cosponsor of H.R. 
1965, since there is material in that 
bill that I did not know was in it. I am 
today introducing legislation known as 
the Agriculture Expansion Act of 1985, 
which parallels that legislation but 
leaves out the cargo preference law. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
KANJORSKI). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentlewoman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 
REFORM MEASURES IN THE 
MILITARY COMMAND REORGA- 
NIZATION ACT OF 1985 


(Mr. SKELTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I spoke about a very important 
defense issue that confronts us— 
reform of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I 
also expressed the need to reaffirm 
our pledge to finish the important 
work we have begun in this area. 

The essence of the flaws exhibited 
by the present JCS structure centers 
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upon an inherent conflict of interest 
caused by the ‘“dual-hatting” of the 
service chiefs. Specifically, the service 
chief must assume a role in the JCS in 
addition to his role as the leader of his 
own service. A former, distinguished, 
Chairman of the JCS, Gen. David C. 
Jones, before congressional testimony, 
elucidated the problem, “It is very dif- 
ficult for a service chief, in his service 
channel, to strongly advocate as the 
leader of that service certain issues 
and programs, and then step into what 
should be a higher arena and step 
aside from his service position and 
maybe recommend something differ- 
ent. If a chief departed a great deal, 
and consistently, from what came up 
through the system from his service, 
he would be in danger * * * of losing 
the support of his own service.” 

This conflict of interest, created by 
the dual-hatting of the service chiefs, 
represents only one of the many flaws 
that plague the current JCS structure. 
So I believe it is now time to take 
stock, discard this obsolete organiza- 
tional form, and reconstitute it with a 
revitalized, healthy structure. The re- 
maining portions of my bill on JCS 
reform, fulfill this very task. The end 
result will be a highly efficient and ef- 
fective military command structure. 


WELCOME TO THE GOP, BILL 
LUCAS 


(Mr. SILJANDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SILJANDER. Mr. Speaker, a 
great thing happened in Detroit, MI, 
last week. I had the honor of attend- 
ing a rally where Wayne County exec- 
utive Bill Lucas decided that the party 
of Kennedy had lost its vision and the 
American dream is held in the Repub- 
lican Party, the party of opportunity 
and the party of the future. 

Bill Lucas follows the tradition of 
John Connally, Regan, Kilpatrick, 
Senator Gramm, Kent Hance from 
Texas, and others who see that the 
new vision for America is in the Re- 
publican Party. He happens to be 
black. He happens to be the former 
sheriff of Wayne County, which incor- 
porates the city of Detroit. He receives 
over 77 percent of the black vote, and 
he holds a dream for America of eco- 
nomic security, family stability, safe 
streets, and international respect. 

I say, Bill Lucas, welcome to our 
party, and I for one look forward to 
your leadership for the State of Michi- 
gan and to your leadership for Ameri- 
ca’s future. 
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THE BEST BUDGET RESOLUTION 


(Mr. BOEHLERT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BOEHLERT. Mr. Speaker, we 
are facing the deadline for Congress to 
pass a budget resolution. The question 
on everyone’s mind is: Which of the 
four or five budget alternatives is the 
one that makes the most sense for our 
national interests? 

I want my colleagues to know that 
there is a plan that would cut the defi- 
cit in half in 3 years without compro- 
mising our national defense, without 
eliminating the most productive gov- 
ernment programs, without touching 
Social Security COLA’s, and without a 
tax increase. It’s called A Blueprint 
for Balance and it was written by the 
House 92 Group’s budget task force. 
I’m convinced this proposal deserves 
your support because it would engage 
both the hearts and minds of the 
American people in a fair program 
that recognizes both our fiscal and our 
social responsibilities. 

Let me emphasize the word “‘fair- 
ness.” the 92 Group budget package is 
based on a comprehensive freeze of 
practically all Federal spending at 
1985 levels, including defense. Beyond 
the freeze, another $19 billion in defi- 
cit cuts would be achieved through 
moderate changes in a wide range of 
Federal programs. 

Let me also emphasize the sound- 
ness of the plan. We have developed 
our proposal over weeks of intensive 
discussions, and our numbers are 
backed up by the CBO. There is no 
“funny money” in our budget. 

Finally, let me emphasize the re- 
sponsiveness of our budget to national 
needs. A defense freeze at the high 
1985 level will help force the reforms 
that many of us want to see in defense 
spending. Moreover, our defense num- 
bers for the outyears are identical to 
those proposed by the House Budget 
Committee and by the other body. 

We do not feel Social Security bene- 
fits should be altered within a deficit- 
reduction plan. And we do not feel our 
national interests will be served by 
gutting programs that help our people 
help themselves to greater prosperity. 

When we are spending $265 million a 
day just for the interest on the nation- 
al debt, you can be sure we don’t want 
to spend 1 more penny than the Presi- 
dent does. Mr. Speaker, I ask my col- 
leagues to take a look at the 92 Group 
budget proposal. It is deserving of 
their support. 


AGREEMENT BE- 


UNITED STATES 


PROPOSED 

TWEEN THE 
AND FINLAND ON PEACEFUL 
USES OF NUCLEAR ENERGY— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 99-71) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following mes- 
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sage from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, with- 
out objection, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to 
be printed: 

(For message, see proceedings of the 
Senate of today, Tuesday, May 21, 
1985.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the provisions of clause 5 of 
rule I, the Chair announces that he 
will postpone further proceedings 
today on each motion to suspend the 
rules on which a recorded vote or the 
yeas and nays are ordered, or on which 
the vote is objected to under clause 4 
of rule XV. 

Such rolicall votes, if postponed, will 
be taken after debate has been con- 
cluded on all motions to suspend the 
rules. 


VETERANS’ HEALTH CARE 
AMENDMENTS OF 1985 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (H.R. 505) to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to improve the de- 
livery of health care services by the 
Veterans’ Administration, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 505 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1, SHORT TITLE; REFERENCES TO TITLE 
38, UNITED STATES CODE 

(a) SHORT TırLe.—This Act may be cited 
as the ‘Veterans’ Health Care Amendments 
of 1985”. 

(b) REFERENCES TO TITLE 38.—Except as 
otherwise expressly provided, whenever in 
this Act an amendment or repeal is ex- 
pressed in terms of an amendment to, or 
repeal of, a section or other provision, the 
reference shall be considered to be made to 
a section or other provision of title 38, 
United States Code. 


TITLE I—OLDER VETERANS’ HEALTH 


SEC. 101. COVERAGE OF RESPITE CARE. 

(a) AUTHORITY TO PROVIDE RESPITE CARE.— 
Section 610(a) is amended by striking out 
“or nursing home care” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “, nursing home care, or respite 
care”. 

(b) Derrnition.—Section 601 is amended 
by inserting after paragraph (8) the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(9) The term ‘respite care’ means care 
furnished by a Veterans’ Administration fa- 
cility on an intermittent or temporary basis 
to a veteran who has been diagnosed as suf- 
fering from a chronic illness and who is re- 
ceiving care in the individual's home or in a 
hospice program which has entered into a 
cooperative agreement with the Veterans’ 
Administration to provide appropriate care 
for the veteran.” 

SEC. 102, DOMICILIARY CARE. 

(a) In GeneraL.—Subsection (b) of section 

610 is amended to read as follows: 
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“(b) The Administrator, within the limits 
of Veterans’ Administration facilities, may 
furnish domiciliary care to a veteran who is 
in need of domiciliary care if such veteran is 
unable to defray the expenses of necessary 
domiciliary care.”. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 622 
is amended by striking out “610(b)(2)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “610(b)". 

SEC. 103. OUTPATIENT AND 
AMBULATORY SERVICES. 


Section 612(f)(1)(B) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “, nursing home care, or 
domiciliary care” after “hospital care” the 
first place it appears; 

(2) by striking out “hospital” the second 
place it appears; and 

(3) by striking out “in-hospital” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “such”, 

SEC. 104. TRANSFERS FOR NURSING HOME CARE. 

Section 620 is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking out “care by the Adminis- 
trator in a hospital” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “hospital care, nursing home care, 
or domiciliary care by the Administrator in 
a facility” in paragraph (1); 

(B) by striking out “in such hospital” in 
clause (i); 

(C) by striking out “or (II)” in the second 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof “(II) 
where such nursing home care is required 
for the treatment of a veteran's service-con- 
nected disability; or (III)"; 

(2) in subsection (d), by inserting after the 
first sentence the following new sentence: 
“The Administrator may also authorize 
such a direct admission for any veteran who 
has been discharged from a hospital under 
the direct jurisdiction of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and who is currently receiving 
home health services under a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital-based home care pro- 
gram.”; and 

(3) in subsection (e), by inserting “and for 
the purpose of section 641 of this title” 
after “For the purposes of this section”. 

SEC. 105. EXPANSION OR GERIATRIC RESEARCH, 
EDUCATION, AND CLINICAL CENTERS 
(GRECC) PROGRAM. 

Section 4101(f)(1)(A) is amended by strik- 
ing out “fifteen” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “25”. 

SEC. 106, EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by sections 101 
through 105 shall take effect on October 1, 
1985, and shall apply to care furnished, and 
to direct admissions occurring, on or after 
that date. 

SEC. 107, REVISION OF STATE HOME CONSTRUC- 
TION GRANT PROGRAM. 

(a) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
Subsection (a) of section 5033 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a)(1) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Administrator for grants under 
this section— 

“(A) the sum of $40,000,000 for fiscal year 
1986; 

“(B) the sum of $50,000,000 for fiscal year 
1987; and 

“(C) the sum of $60,000,000 for fiscal year 
1988. 

“(2XA) The Administrator shall submit 
each year to the Committees on Veterans’ 
Affairs of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives a report concerning the operation 
of this section during the preceding and cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

“(B) Each such report shall include— 

“i) a list of those States that have sub- 
mitted materials to the Administrator that 
the Administrator considers to be a preap- 
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plication for a grant under this subchapter 
and for which a grant has not been made; 
and 

“(ii) the Administrator's recommendations 
as to the relative priority to be given to each 
project for which such a preapplication had 
been received. 

“(2) Each report under this subsection for 
a fiscal year shall be submitted at the same 
time that the President's budget for the 
next fiscal year is submitted to Congress.”’. 

(b) Grants MADE BY PRIORITY OF 
ProJects.—(1) Subsection (b) of section 
5035 is amended to read as follows: 

“(bX1) Upon receipt of material from a 
State that the Administrator considers to 
constitute a preapplication for a grant 
under this subchapter, the Administrator 
shall determine— 

“(A) whether the project for which the 
grant is proposed generally meets the re- 
quirements of this subchapter; and 

“(B) the need for the project described in 
the preapplication relative to the need for 
projects described in other such preapplica- 
tions that have been received by the Admin- 
istrator. 

“(2) In determining the relative need for a 
project described in such a preapplication, 
the Administrator shall consider— 

“(A) the projected number of veterans 
who may apply for admission to the facility 
over the facility’s useful life; 

“(B) the presence of Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration facilities in the geographic area of 
the proposed project (including Veterans’ 
Administration facilities in adjacent States) 
that may be available to provide nursing 
home or domiciliary care to such veterans; 

“(C) the number of other facilities in the 
geographic area of the proposed facility 
that may be available to provide nursing 
home or domiciliary care to such veterans; 
and 

“(D) such other matters as the Adminis- 
trator considers appropriate. 

“(3) Upon receipt of an application for a 
grant under subsection (a) of this section, 
the Administrator— 

“(A) shall determine whether the applica- 
tion meets the requirements of this section 
and of the regulations prescribed under sec- 
tion 5034 of this title; and 

“(B) shall notify the State submitting the 
application whether the application con- 
forms with those requirements and, if it 
does not, of the actions necessary to bring 
the application into conformance with those 
requirements. 

“(4) After determining the relative need 
for a project with respect to which an appli- 
cation for assistance under this subchapter 
has been submitted, the Administrator, sub- 
ject to paragraph (5) of this subsection, may 
approve the amount of assistance applied 
for in the application in whole or in part. 

“(5) An application for assistance under 
this subchapter may not be approved unless 
the Administrator determines— 

“(A) that the project meets the standards 
prescribed under section 5034(2) of this 
title; and 

“(B) that completion of the project, when 
considered together with other facilities for 
which grants have been made under this 
subchapter and other facilities, would not 
result in there being in the State concerned 
a number of beds available for the furnish- 
ing of nursing home care to veterans in that 
State more than the number of beds pre- 
scribed by the Administrator under section 
5034(1) of this title for that State.”. 

(2) Subsection (d) of such section is 
amended— 
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(A) by striking out the first sentence; and 

(B) by striking out “Such certification 
shall provide for payment” in the second 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof “The 
amount of a grant under this subchapter 
shall be paid”. 

(c) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Section 5031 
is amended by redesignating paragraphs (a), 
(b), and (c) as paragraphs (1), (2), and (3), 
respectively. 

(d) REPEAL oF LIMIT ON GRANTS TO ANY 
Strate.—Section 5035(d) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “(1)”; and 

(2) by striking out paragraph (2). 

(e) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall take effect on Oc- 
tober 1, 1985. 

(f) TRANSITION PrRovisions.—A_ State 
which files documents with the Veterans’ 
Administration before October 1, 1985, that 
the Administrator considers constitute a 
preapplication for a grant under section 
5035 of title 38, United States Code, as in 
effect on September 30, 1985, shall have 
until October 1, 1987, to file all documents 
necessary for a complete application for the 
grant. If such an application is approved by 
the Administrator, the grant shall be made 
in accordance with the procedures applica- 
ble under such section as in effect on Sep- 
tember 30, 1985. 

TITLE II—OTHER HEALTH CARE 
PROGRAM AMENDMENTS 
SEC. 201. CLARIFICATION OF REQUIREMENT OF 
CONGRESSIONAL AUTHORIZATION OF 
MEDICAL FACILITY CONSTRUCTION 
AND ACQUISITION PROJECTS. 

Section 5004(a)(1) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(A)” after “unless”; and 

(2) by inserting after “cost thereof’ the 
following: “; (B) the appropriation law 


making the appropriation specifies the med- 
ical facility for which the appropriation is 
made and the amount appropriated for the 
project, and (C) the amount appropriated 


for the project (when added to any amount 
previously appropriated for the project) 
does not exceed the estimated cost of the 
project as set forth in the pertinent commit- 
tee resolutions”. 

SEC. 202, STUDENT NURSES. 

(a) APPOINTMENTS.—Section 4114(a)(3) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “shall not” in the 
second sentence of subpargraph (A) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “may”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(C) Any individual other than a student 
nurse technician who receives an appoint- 
ment that is limited by this section to one 
year may not be reappointed.”. 

(b) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall take effect on 
October 1, 1985. 

SEC. 203, PERMANENT AUTHORIZATION FOR HALF- 
WAY HOUSES. 

(a) TERMINATION OF STATUS AS PILOT PRO- 
GramM.—Subsection (a)(1) of section 620A is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “may conduct a pilot 
program under which the Administrator”; 
and 

(2) by striking out the second sentence of 
such subsection. 

(b) TERMINATION OF PROGRAM.—Subsection 
(e) of such section is amended by striking 
out “after the” and all that follows and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “after September 30, 
1988”. 

(c) Report.—Subsection (f) of such section 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(f) Not later than December 31, 1987, the 
Administrator shall submit to the Commit- 
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tees on Veterans’ Affairs of the Senate and 
House of Representatives a report on the 
operation of the program authorized by this 
section.”’. 

(d) CLERICAL AMENDMENTS.—(1) The head- 
ing of such section is amended to read as 
follows: 

“§ 620A. Treatment and rehabilitation for alcohol 
or drug dependence or abuse disabilities”. 

(2) The item relating to such section in 
the table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 17 is amended to read as follows: 


“620A. Treatment and rehabilitation for al- 
cohol or drug dependence or 
abuse disabilities.”. 

SEC. 204. CONTRACT-CARE AUTHORITY OUTSIDE 

THE 48 CONTIGUOUS STATES. 

(a) THREE-YEAR EXTENSION OF TERMINA- 
TION Date.—Section 601(4)(C)(v) is amended 
by striking out “September 30, 1985” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “September 30, 1988”. 

(b) PHASE-OUT OF EXTRAORDINARY AUTHOR- 
ITY IN PuERTO Rico.—(1) Effective on Octo- 
ber 1, 1987, such section is amended by 
striking out “to the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico and”. 

(2) During fiscal year 1986, the excess load 
may not exceed 75 percent of the excess 
load for fiscal year 1985. 

(3) During fiscal year 1987, the excess load 
may not exceed 50 percent of the excess 
load for fiscal year 1985. 

(4) For the purpose of this subsection, the 
term “excess load” means the extent to 
which (under the waiver authority of the 
Administrator under section 601(4)(C)(v) of 
title 38, United States Code)— 

(A) the hospital patient load and the inci- 
dence of the provision of medical services by 
the Veterans’ Administration to veterans in 
Puerto Rico during a fiscal year, exceed 

(B) the hospital patient load and the inci- 
dence of the provision of medical services 
for veterans hospitalized or treated by the 
Veterans’ Administration within the 48 con- 
tiguous States during that fiscal year. 

SEC. 205. HEALTH PROFESSIONALS SPECIAL PAY. 

(a) CLARIFICATION OF SPECIAL PAy.—Para- 
graph (4) of subsection (e) of section 4118 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(4) A physician or dentist who becomes 
employed in the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery and who thereafter enters into 
an agreement. under this section is entitled 
to special pay beginning on the date on 
which the agreement is entered into, or the 
date on which the physician or dentist be- 
comes employed, whichever date is later.’’. 

(b) TREATMENT OF SPECIAL Pay IN COMPU- 
TATION OF ANNUITIES.—Subsection (f) of 
such section is amended— 

(1) by striking out paragraph (2) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(2) Except as provided in paragraph (4) 
of this subsection, additional compensation 
paid as special pay under this section after 
September 30, 1980, to a full-time employee 
shall be included in basic pay for purposes 
of chapter 83 of title 5.”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(4)(A) Except as provided in subpara- 
graph (B) of this paragraph, special pay 
paid to a full-time employee after Septem- 
ber 30, 1980, shall be included in average 
pay (as defined in section 8331(4) of title 5) 
for the purposes of computing an annuity 
under such chapter only if— 

“(i) the annuity is paid under section 8337 
of such title or under subsection (d) or (e) of 
section 8341 of such title; or 

“Gi) the employee has completed not less 
than 15 years of full-time service in the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery. 
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“(B) Special pay may not be included in 
average pay in computing an employee's an- 
nuity that commences before October 1, 
1985. Special pay paid after September 30, 
1980, shall be included in average pay in 
computing an annuity that commences on 
or after October 1, 1985, as follows: 

“(i) 50 percent of such special pay shall be 
included in computing an annuity that com- 
mences after September 30, 1985. 

“(ii) 60 percent of such special pay shall 
be included in computing an annuity that 
commences after September 30, 1986. 

“ciii) 70 percent of such special pay shall 
be included in computing an annuity that 
commences after September 30, 1987. 

“(iv) 80 percent of such special pay shall 
be included in computing an annuity that 
commences after September 30, 1988. 

“(v) 90 percent of such special pay shall be 
included in computing an annuity that com- 
mences after September 30, 1989. 

“(vi) 100 percent of such special pay shall 
be included in computing an annuity that 
commences after September 30, 1990.”’. 

(c) REQUIREMENT OF PERFORMANCE RATING 
oF FULLY SatTisracrory.—Subsection (a)(2) 
of such section is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or” at the end of 
clause (B); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
clause (C) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
comma and “or”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
clause: 

(D) receives a performance rating of less 
than fully satisfactory.’’. 


TITLE III—MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 
SEC. 301, AUTHORITY TO RELEASE LIMITATION ON 
USE OF REAL PROPERTY, McKINNEY, 
TEXAS. 

(a) In GeENERAL.—The Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs may execute such instru- 
ments as may be necessary to release the 
limitation to recreational purposes only on 
the use of the land described in subsection 
(b). 

(b) Lanp DescripTions.—The land re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) is two parcels of 
land, consisting of a total of 38.741 acres, 
that were conveyed by the Administrator to 
the city of McKinney, Texas, by deed of 
May 5, 1965, under the authority of Public 
Law 88-438 (78 Stat. 444, approved August 
14, 1964). 

SEC. 302. LAND TRANSFER, PHOENIX, ARIZONA. 

(a) REQUIREMENTS FOR INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
LAND TRANSFER WITHOUT REIMBURSEMENT,— 
The real property described in subsection 
(b) shall be transferred without compensa- 
tion or reimbursement from the control and 
jurisdiction of the General Services Admin- 
istration to the control and jurisdiction of 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

(b) LAND Description.—The land referred 
to in subsection (a) is a tract of land consist- 
ing of 3.4 acres, more or less, in Phoenix, Ar- 
izona, that— 

(1) was formerly part of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Medical Center, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona; and 

(2) was declared to be excess to the needs 
of the Veterans’ Administration in a report 
to the General Services Administration 
dated September 25, 1959. 

SEC. 303. DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS FOR CHIRO- 
PRACTIC CARE. 

(a) AUTHORITY To CONDUCT DEMONSTRA- 
TION ProJects.—(1) The Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs shall conduct demonstra- 
tion projects for the purpose of evaluating 
the cost-effectiveness and medical effective- 
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ness of providing chiropractic care com- 
pared to medical care for veterans with neu- 
romusculoskeletal conditions. In the con- 
duct of such demonstration projects, chiro- 
practic care may be provided in private fa- 
cilities or chiropractic colleges as approved 
in guidelines issued by the Administrator. 

(2) Such demonstration projects shall be 
carried out in three geographically-dis- 
persed locations in the United States. 

(3) In the conduct of such demonstration 
projects, the Administrator shall consult 
with the Secretary of Defense concerning 
the conduct of demonstration projects by 
the Secretary of Defense under section 
632(b) of the Department of Defense Au- 
thorization Act, 1985 (Public Law 98-525). 

(b) CONSULTATION WITH MEDICAL AND SCI- 
ENTIFIC AUTHORITIES.—In designing, con- 
ducting, and evaluating such demonstration 
projects, the Administrator shall obtain 
advice and recommendations from recog- 
nized medical or scientific authorities in the 
treatment of neuromusculoskeletal condi- 
tions. The Administrator shall ensure that 
there is adequate participation by chiro- 
practors in the design and evaluation of the 
demonstration projects, including participa- 
tion by representatives from chiropractic 
colleges recognized by an approved accredit- 
ing organization. 

(c) Report.—After consulting with the 
Secretary of Defense, the Administrator 
shall submit to the Committees on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs of the Senate and House of 
Representatives a report on the results of 
the demonstration projects conducted pur- 
suant to subsection (a). The report shall be 
submitted not later than October 1, 1988. 
SEC. 304. VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION MANAGE- 

MENT PROVISIONS. 

(a) PROSTHETICS Service.—(1) The Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs may undertake 
the administrative reorganization described 
in paragraph (2) without regard to the re- 
quirements of section 210(b)(2) of title 38, 
United States Code. 

(2) The administrative reorganization re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) is a reorganiza- 
tion within the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery of the Veterans’ Administration to 
transfer the functions of the Technology 
and Performance Evaluation Section and 
the Information and Education Service at 
the Veterans’ Administration Prosthetics 
Center in New York, New York, to a new 
Prosthetics Assessment and Information 
Center in the vicinity of Washington, D.C. 

(b) PERSONNEL,—SECTION 210(B) IS AMEND- 
ED BY ADDING AT THE END THE FOLLOWING NEW 
PARAGRAPH: 

“(3)(A) The Administrator may not in any 
fiscal year implement a grade reduction de- 
scribed in subparagraph (B) of this para- 
graph unless the Administrator first sub- 
mits to the Committees on Veterans’ Affairs 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives a report containing a detailed plan for 
such reduction and the justification for a 
plan, including a determination by the Ad- 
ministrator, together with data supporting 
such determination, that, in the personnel 
area concerned, the Veterans’s Adminstra- 
tion has a disproportionate number of em- 
ployees at the salary grade or grades select- 
ed for reduction in comparison to the 
number of such employees at the salary 
levels involved who perform comparable 
functions in other departments and agencies 
of the Federal Government and in non-Fed- 
eral entities. Any such report shall be sub- 
mitted not later than the beginning of a 
period of 90 calendar days (not including 
any day on which either House of Congress 
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is not in session) before the implementation 
of any proposed grade reduction. 

“(B) A grade reduction referred to in sub- 
paragraph (A) of this paragraph is a system- 
atic reduction, for the purpose of reducing 
the averge salary cost of Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration employees performing certain func- 
tions, in the number of Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration employees at any specific grade level 
who perform those functions. 

“(C) Not later than the forty-fifth day 
after the Administrator submits a report 
pursuant to subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph, the Comptroller General of the 
United States shall submit to such commit- 
tees a report on the Administrator's compli- 
ance with such subparagraph. The Comp- 
troller General shall include in the report 
the Comptroller General’s opinion as to the 
accuracy of the Administrator's determina- 
tion (and of the data supporting such deter- 
mination) made pursuant to such subpara- 
graph.”. 

SEC. 305. INDEPENDENT CLINIC, TOLEDO, OHIO. 

(A) CHANGE OF STATUS OF EXISTING SATEL- 
LITE OUTPATIENT CLINIC.—The Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs shall change the 
status of the Veterans’ Administration satel- 
lite outpatient clinic located on Glendale 
Avenue in Toledo, Ohio, to that of an inde- 
pendent clinic. 

(B) FUNDING OF INDEPENDENT CLINIC.— 
Within the funds available for operation of 
Veterans’ Administration medical facilities 
in any fiscal year, the Administrator shall 
ensure that adequate funding is provided 
for the efficient operation of such clinic 
after its change in status to that of an inde- 
pendent clinic. 

(c) EFFECTIVE Date.—This section shall 
take effect on October 1, 1985. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. 
Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
MONTGOMERY] will be recognized for 20 
minutes and the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT] will be 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. MONTGOMERY]. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a major veter- 
ans’ health care bill that will help 
many of our veterans who are experi- 
encing health problems. 

The aging of America’s veteran pop- 
ulation will challenge the VA health 
care system during the next 15 years 
and we must be prepared to meet that 
challenge. In 1980, 3 million veterans 
were over the age of 65. By 1990, this 
number will more than double, reach- 
ing 7.2 million. By the turn of the cen- 
truy, veterans over the age of 65 will 
number more than 9 million. They will 
be coming to the VA for health care 
more often because of their age and 
they will stay longer. 

We are prepared to meet this chal- 
lenge, Mr. Speaker, under the direc- 
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tion of the able, distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. EDGAR] 
and the distinguished gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT], the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, who is also ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT] was 
honored in his hometown last Sunday. 
The Vice President participated, as 
well as eight of his colleagues. It was a 
tremendous celebration. For those 
who are unaware of what took place, I 
have inserted an item in the exten- 
sions of remarks about this event. It 
was an honor richly deserved by the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. Speaker, before I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
EpcarR] who is the ranking member 
and is the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, I would like to take about a 
minute to discuss briefly some of the 
areas that the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. EpGar] and the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT] will cover in more detail. 

The bill would allow the VA to 
expand from 15 to 25 the number of 
geriatric research, education, and clini- 
cal centers. 

It would authorize the VA to direct 
grant moneys for State veterans’ 
homes to areas of the country where 
there is the greatest need. 

It will extend for 3 years the VA’s 
authority to contract for care of non- 
service-connected veterans in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands, 

It will authorize a 3-year demonstra- 
tion project at three locations for the 
VA to test the cost and health care ef- 
fectiveness of chiropractic care. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield as much time as 
he would like to the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. EDGAR]. 

Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to rise in 
support of H.R. 505, the “‘Veterans’ 
Health Care Amendments of 1985,” a 
bill which I introduced and which, as 
amended, was reported unanimously 
out of the Subcommittee on Hospitals 
and Health Care and the full Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. This bill also 
incorporates provisions derived from 
H.R. 788, H.R. 789, H.R. 1303, H.R. 
1818, H.R. 1899, and H.R. 2227. As 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Hospitals and Health Care, I am 
pleased to have helped bring this bill 
before my colleagues in this body. 

Our schedules in committee and 
here on the floor have been hectic 
ones during this Congress. Concerns 
about the deficit and about how to 
devise a budget for this country have 
been overriding issues. Yet, we cannot 
forget the commitments to people and 
purposes that the citizens and Mem- 
bers of Congress alike have made over 
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the years. This bill is intended to ad- 
dress one group of such deserving citi- 
zens: men and women who have served 
in the defense of their country. This 
bill contains provisions which encour- 
age the cost-effective delivery of medi- 
cal care by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. It would become part of the 
record of this body as an acknowledge- 
ment of the service of these men and 
women. 


In renewing our commitment to 
these veterans, I am pleased to tell 
you that H.R. 505, as amended, con- 
tains no new entitlement authority. Of 
the $61 million which is the cost esti- 
mate of the CBO, $55 million is for ex- 
tension of existing authorities. These 
existing authorities include the reau- 
thorization of the State Veterans’ 
Home Grant Program, the extension 
of the VA’s authority to treat in com- 
munity programs veterans suffering 
from alcohol and drug abuse depend- 
encies, and the extension of the con- 
tract authority in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. The remaining $6 mil- 
lion reflects a proposed new authority 
which permits veterans in VA nursing 
homes and domiciliaries to be admit- 
ted directly into community nursing 
homes. The existing requirement to 
admit veterans first into more costly 
hospital beds would be eliminated. 

H.R. 505 has three titles. The first 
title is “Older Veterans’ Health Care.” 
Discussions of the anticipated impact 
of the numbers of veterans who are 
aging have occurred frequently in 
agencies of the Federal Government 


and in popular and scientific publica- 
tions. We, here in the Congress, have 


also been concerned about the 
“graying veteran” and about the 
graying of nonveterans as well. The 
seven sections of this title are designed 
to provide cost-effective alternatives to 
institution-based health care delivery 
and to make more efficient the provi- 
sion of institutional care when it is 
medically necessary. The use of health 
care services increases with increasing 
age so it is more important than ever 
to get the most out of each national 
dollar spent. Alternatives to expensive 
institutions will provide more veterans 
with health care services for the same 
dollar. Specific descriptions of the sec- 
tions of title I follow. 

Section 101 would authorize respite 
care for veterans suffering from 
chronic long-term illnesses. This provi- 
sion was in the bill I originally intro- 
duced and would free hospital beds 
now occupied by those who could be 
cared for in their homes if some brief 
temporary relief for their caregivers, 
usually their families, is available. 

Section 102 concerns domiciliary 
care. This provision would equalize eli- 
gibility for domiciliary care for veter- 
ans with service-connected disabilities 
by removing restrictions to admission 
of those veterans. 
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Section 103 would allow veterans 
who would otherwise remain in nurs- 
ing homes and domiciliaries to receive 
outpatient care to complete their med- 
ical treatments. This provision would 
avoid the use of costly inpatient beds. 

Section 104 would allow veterans 
who are in VA nursing homes, domicil- 
iaries, or hospital-based home care 
programs to be admitted directly into 
a community nursing home. The cur- 
rent requirement is to be admitted 
first to a VA hospital. This provision 
would avoid the cost of admitting, 
using, and then being discharged from 
expensive hospital beds. 

Section 105 would allow the VA to 
expand from 15 to 25 the number of 
Geriatric Research, Education, and 
Clinical Centers [GRECC’s]. The suc- 
cessful GRECC Program encourages 
research and treatment of diseases af- 
fecting older veterans. 

Section 106 sets the effective date 
for these sections as October 1, 1985. 

Section 107 would change the way 
that grants for construction, renova- 
tion, or acquisition of State veterans’ 
homes are awarded; it would authorize 
up to $40 million for the program in 
fiscal year 1986, up to $50 million in 
fiscal year 1987, and up to $60 million 
in fiscal year 1988. This section would 
also direct that grant moneys for 
State Veterans’ Homes be awarded to 
areas of greatest need. It would allow 
a 2-year continuation of the current 
method of “first-come, first-served” 
for States to complete pending appli- 
cations, and would repeal the limit on 
the amount of grants to any State. 

Title II of H.R. 505, as amended, 
consists of “other health care program 
amendments.” The five sections in this 
title affect VA medical care programs 
which are not primarily oriented to 
older veterans. 

Section 201 is a technical amend- 
ment to title 38 of the United States 
Code concerning the committee’s con- 
struction resolution. 

Section 202 would permit the VA to 
hire for more than a 1-year period, 
student nurses and graduate nurses 
who are not yet registered in a State. I 
introduced this provision [originally 
H.R. 788] at the request of the VA. 
This section would permit those 
nurses to obtain health insurance and 
certain other employment benefits. 

Section 203 would extend the au- 
thority of the VA to contract with 
halfway houses and other community 
treatment facilities for treatment of 
veterans with alcohol or drug abuse 
problems until September 30, 1988. 
The current authority expires Septem- 
ber 30, 1985. I introduced this provi- 
sion [originally as H.R. 789] which was 
cosponsored by two of my colleagues 
from Florida, Mr. Mica and Mr. 
LEHMAN. 

Section 204 would extend for 3 years 
the VA’s authority to contract for care 
of non-service-connected veterans in 
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Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
This section also provides a 3-year 
phaseout in Puerto Rico of the so- 
called extraordinary authority of the 
VA to contract for such care at levels 
which exceed levels of comvarable 
services within the 48 contiguous 
States. I deeply appreciate the sincere 
concern and sponsorship of the gentle- 
man who represents the Virgin Is- 
lands, Mr. De Luco. I also deeply ap- 
preciate the sincere concern and sup- 
port of the gentleman who represents 
Puerto Rico, Mr. Fuster. Both Mr. DE 
Luco and Mr. Fuster have worked 
closely with us to develop this provi- 
sion. Their concern for the veterans in 
those areas played a large role in help- 
ing us develop this legislation. 

Section 205 was introduced original- 
ly by Chairman MONTGOMERY [by re- 
quest] as H.R. 1899. It would change, 
for VA physicians and dentists, the 
computation of special pay for retire- 
ment purposes by permitting an incre- 
mental increase, from 50 percent in 
1985 to 100 percent in 1990, of the 
amount of special pay that may be in- 
cluded in the computation of retire- 
ment pay. The provision also requires 
a performance rating of fully satisfac- 
tory. CBO has estimated no cost with 
this provision. 

Title III of H.R. 505 is entitled, “‘mis- 
cellaneous provisions,” and contains 
five sections. 

Section 301 was introduced original- 
ly as H.R. 1818 and would permit the 
city of McKinney, TX, to sell land 
which was previously owned by the 
VA. 

Section 302 was an amendment I of- 
fered which would transfer 3% acres 
of land located next to the Phoenix 
VA Medical Center from the General 
Services Administration to the VA at 
no cost to the VA. 

Section 303 was originally intro- 
duced as H.R. 2227 by me and cospon- 
sored by Chairman MONTGOMERY. This 
section would authorize a 3-year dem- 
onstration project at three locations to 
test the cost-efficiency and clinical 
benefits of chiropractic care. 

Section 304 was originally intro- 
duced by me as H.R. 1303 at the re- 
quest of the VA. It would allow the VA 
to move certain functions of the VA 
Prosthetics Center from New York 
City to Washington, DC, before Octo- 
ber 1, 1985. It also prohibits further 
implementation of GS 11-15 grade re- 
ductions without specific proof of 
overgrading at the VA. As is well- 
known, the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement and the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget responded to a rec- 
ommendation of the Grace Commis- 
sion by proposing a reduction in fund- 
ing which would equate to an annual 
2-percent reduction for these positions 
in fiscal years 1985 to 1989. This provi- 
sion would require a detailed report to 
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the Congress before implementing a 
grade reduction of VA employees. 

Section 305 was an amendment of- 
fered by my colleague from Ohio, Ms. 
Kaptur. This section would require 
the VA to change the status of the sat- 
ellite outpatient clinic in Toledo, OH, 
to that of independent clinic. 

I would like to thank the chairman 
of the full committee, Mr. Montcom- 
ERY, whose support of this bill, as well 
as all of our health care bills, was im- 
portant to its success. He is an untir- 
ing supporter of veterans, and it is an 
honor to serve with him. I also very 
much appreciate the support and sin- 
cere concern expressed by the ranking 
minority member of the full commit- 
tee, Mr. HaMMERSCHMIDT. Of course, 
without the work, effort, and contribu- 
tions of the members of the subcom- 
mittee, this legislation would not be as 
beneficial to our Nation’s veterans as I 
believe it will be. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge my col- 
leagues to support H.R. 505, as amend- 
ed. 
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Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
of H.R. 505, the Veterans’ Health Care 
Amendments of 1985. This measure is 
a comprehensive one and will make a 
number of improvements in the capa- 
bilities of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to deliver cost-effective and ap- 
propriate health care to America’s vet- 
erans. 

H.R. 505 has several provisions 
which will be particularly important 
to older veterans. It will authorize the 
VA to provide hospital treatment 
under a concept developed in recent 
years and known as respite care. The 
families of many veterans suffering 
from long-term chronic illnesses can 
care for them in their homes if an oc- 
casional temporary rest from caring 
for them is possible. 

Respite care makes such a rest possi- 
ble by permitting the VA to hospital- 
ize veterans for short periods of time 
in order to allow that opportunity for 
their family care-givers. This sensible 
approach of allowing short hospital 
stays has the potential for significant 
savings of the taxpayer’s money by en- 
abling veterans to avoid long-term in- 
stitutional care. 

Some older veterans with service- 
connected disabilities who need domi- 
ciliary care have been faced with a 
quirk in the law governing admission 
to domiciliaries. 

The current law has certain restric- 
tions on eligibility which tend to favor 
non-service-connected veterans. This 
runs counter to the general emphasis 
on providing priorities to service-con- 
nected veterans. H.R. 505 will rectify 
this situation. 
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Older veterans would benefit from a 
money-saving proposal in this bill 
which concerns eligibility for VA out- 
patient services. 

Currently, a veteran discharged 
from a domiciliary or nursing home is 
not eligible for followup outpatient 
care. The expensive result is that some 
veterans are kept in institutions in 
order to receive medical care they 
would not be eligible to receive if they 
were discharged. H.R. 505 has a provi- 
sion allowing veterans discharged from 
a domiciliary or nursing home to 
remain eligible for this followup care. 

Another provision of H.R. 505 would 
allow transfer of veterans directly 
from VA nursing homes and domicili- 
aries to community nursing homes. 
Such transfers are not authorized by 
current law. A veteran in a VA nursing 
home, for example, must needlessly be 
admitted to a VA hospital so that he 
or she can be transferred to a commu- 
nity nursing home. This waste of re- 
sources should be ended. 

The Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
has encouraged the VA to enhance its 
ability to give geriatric care in part 
through establishment of Geriatric 
Research, Education, and Clinical 
Centers (GRECC’s). Fifteen 
GREECC’s are authorized, but only 10 
will be in operation by the end of 
fiscal year 1986. H.R. 505 would au- 
thorize an additional 10 such centers. 

The increasing numbers of elderly 
veterans predictably will strain the 
VA's nursing home facilities. 

State veterans’ homes are a promis- 
ing avenue of meeting an important 
part of veterans’ nursing home needs. 
A number of States without veterans’ 
homes desire to have them and there 
is a growing backlog of eligible preap- 
plications for VA grants which would 
cover 65 percent of construction costs. 
Because of the backlog, the first-come 
first-served system of processing appli- 
cations should be replaced by a system 
which will give priority to those States 
having the greatest needs. 

This measure would, after a transi- 
tion period, require such a priority 
system. This measure would also au- 
thorize an additional $30 million for 
State homes, to keep pace with eligible 
preapplications. It is vitally important 
that construction of State homes be 
kept at a steady pace, so that demand 
will not get too far ahead of capacity. 

For the past 5 years, the VA has 
been operating a pilot program for 
contract community halfway houses to 
help certain veterans with alcohol and 
other drug problems. 

The pilot program has been success- 
ful with rehabilitation in difficult 
cases. The program would be made 
permanent by this measure. 

H.R. 505 contains provisions to pro- 
vide for 3 additional years of continu- 
ing contract care for veterans in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
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It contains as well provisions to im- 
prove the VA’s flexibility in employing 
student nurses who are about to grad- 
uate from nursing school; to include 
special pay in the computation of re- 
tirement pay for VA physicians and 
dentists; to allow the VA to move 
ahead with the long-needed reorgani- 
zation of the VA’s prosthetics center 
by a one-time exemption from certain 
statutory requirements for notice to 
Congress; and to require a detailed 
report from the VA before it takes any 
steps to reduce grade levels of certain 
VA employees. 

I thank the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. MONTGOMERY}, who is chair- 
man of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, for his leadership of the com- 
mittee on H.R. 505, and I also appreci- 
ate the considerable efforts of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania ([Mr. 
EDGAR), on this bill as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Hospitals and 
Health Care. 

And I thank them both for their 
previous comments about the Vice 
President’s visit last Sunday to my 
hometown in Arkansas. I was especial- 
ly pleased and honored that our very 
able and distinguished chairman, 
Sonny MONTGOMERY was able to join 
us for the occasion. 

To sum up this measure, Mr. Speak- 
er, it is a big step in the right direc- 
tion. It will enable the VA to carry out 
its health care activities more effec- 
tively and efficiently, and to meet the 
needs of the future as the number of 
older veterans grows. I urge each 
Member to vote in favor of it. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to again compliment the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Epcar] for the time that he has spent 
as chairman of this subcommittee. We 
have 172 veterans hospitals around 
the country and about 226 outpatient 
clinics. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Encar] and the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT] 
have visited almost all of those hospi- 
tals and outpatient clinics, seeing what 
our veterans need. 

Mr. Speaker, at the Democratic desk 
we have summary blue sheets, that 
fully explain this bill before the House 
today, which may be helpful to my 
colleagues. This is a good bill and I 
urge its adoption. 

I have no further requests for time 
and I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

@ Mr. DE LUGO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in support of H.R. 505, a bill to 
improve the delivery of health care 
services to our Nation’s veterans. I 
would also like to offer my special 
thanks to Representative Bos EDGAR, 
for offering an amendment to this bill 
that authorizes contract health care 
for Virgin Island veterans for 3 years. 
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Prior to this legislation, this authority 
had only been granted on a year-to- 
year basis. 

The Virgin Islands do not have a vet- 
erans hospital for our veterans to go 
to when they have health problems. 
The closest VA hospital is in Puerto 
Rico. Therefore, it is essential that 
these veterans have the authority to 
contract with the doctor of their 
choice. A doctor who is familiar with 
their problems, and whose office is 
close to their home. Representative 
Epcar’s amendment recognizes these 
unique circumstances, and will assure 
that this special authority continues 
for 3 years. 

Furthermore, our Nation now has 
28.2 million living veterans and 54 mil- 
lion survivors and dependents of veter- 
ans. These groups comprise 35 percent 
of the U.S. population. We in the Con- 
gress have the unique ability, and re- 
sponsibility, to honor our veterans. We 
can do this by paying tribute to them 
now through the provision of tangible 
benefits and services. We can do this 
today by approving a bill to improve 
the quality of health care our veterans 
receive. 

Thank you. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
MONTGOMERY] that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill, H.R. 505, as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended, and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

The title of the bill was amended so 
as to read: “A bill to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to improve the de- 
livery of health-care services by the 
Veterans’ Administration, and for 
other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to revise and extend their re- 
marks and to include extraneous 
matter on H.R. 505, the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA 
Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 

move to suspend the rules and agree to 

the resolution (H. Res. 172) to recog- 
nize the centennial anniversary of the 
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Holstein-Friesian Association of Amer- 
ica, a premier dairy cattle breed orga- 
nization. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
H. Res. 172 


Whereas the Holstein-Friesian Association 
of America (hereinafter referred to as the 
Holstein Association) is a premier dairy 
cattle breed organization; 

Whereas the Holstein Association, a non- 
profit membership organization of more 
than forty-four thousand breeders of pure- 
bred, registered Holstein dairy cattle, was 
organized on May 25, 1885, and this year 
celebrates its one hundredth anniversary; 

Whereas the Holstein breed of dairy cattle 
produces more than 90 per centum of the 
Nation’s milk supply; 

Whereas the Holstein Association main- 
tains the only official, complete genetic data 
bank and lineage record for all purebred, 
registered Holstein dairy cattle in the 
United States; 

Whereas the Holstein Association through 
its many programs and services to the dairy 
industry has provided, and continues to pro- 
vide, an environment, incentive, and genetic 
data for the continued improvement of the 
Holstein breed; 

Whereas United States Holstein cattle are 
recognized worldwide as the superior strain 
of Holstein breeding stock; and 

Whereas the genetic pool of the Holstein 
breed in the United States has become the 
primary source of genetic material for the 
development and improvement of dairy 
cattle throughout the world: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that— 

(1) recognition be extended to the Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association of America for its 
most noteworthy contribution to the great 
American Agricultural Revolution; 

(2) special commendation be extended to 
the Holstein Association for its contribution 
to the genetic advancement and the effi- 
ciency of the national dairy herd; and 

(3) The Holstein Association be specifical- 
ly complimented on the advancement of the 
Holstein breed of dairy cattle in the United 
States and the contribution being made 
through its genetic pool of purebred, regis- 
tered animals to the advancement of the 
Holstein breed worldwide. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, a second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. DE 
LA Garza] will be recognized for 20 
minutes and the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Lew1s] will be recognized for 
20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. DE LA Garza], 

Mr. DE LA GARZA, Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume, 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
House Resolution 172, to recognize the 
centennial anniversary of the Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association of America, 
a premier dairy cattle breed organiza- 
tion. 

The resolution expresses the sense 
of the House of Representatives that 
the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America be recognized for the contri- 
bution that it has made to the Ameri- 
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can agricultural revolution and to the 
genetic advancement and efficiency of 
the national dairy herd. The associa- 
tion was organized 100 years ago, on 
May 25, 1885. Over the last century, 
the association and its membership, 
now numbering more than 44,000 
breeders of purebred Holstein cattle, 
have done tremendous work in improv- 
ing that breed of cattle. Holstein 
cattle presently produce more than 90 
percent of this Nation’s milk supply. 

The association provides many serv- 
ices to the dairy industry in this coun- 
try. Further, its work is one of the pri- 
mary reasons that U.S. Holstein cattle 
are recognized as the superior strain 
of breeding stock. In short, the asso- 
ciation and its members have made a 
tremendous contribution to the nutri- 
tional well-being not only of the con- 
sumers in the United States, but of 
those in many other countries of the 
world as well. 

For its many and continuing contri- 
butions the Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion of America merits the recognition 
and commendation of the House. 
House Resolution 172 expresses that 
recognition and commendation. I 
would add that the accomplishments 
of this association contribute signifi- 
cantly to the abundance of food en- 
joyed by the American people, an 
abundance unmatched in history and 
available for a smaller portion of the 
consumer's disposable income than is 
the case in any other country. 

As I conclude, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to express my sincere appreciation 
to the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee to whom this resolution 
was jointly referred—and particularly 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Rosert Garcra]. They 
have been most cooperative in making 
it possible for the resolution to be 
brought up today in such timely fash- 
ion. My colleagues on the Agriculture 
Committee and I are most grateful for 
their consideration. 

I hope all Members will join me in 
supporting House Resolution 172. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. LEWIS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

I want to congratulate the chairman 
for bringing this resolution to the 
floor, and add that the minority is 
pleased to support House Resolution 
172, recognizing the centennial anni- 
versary of the Holstein-Friesian Asso- 
ciation of America. 

I would also like to add my own per- 
sonal congratulations to the associa- 
tion on its 100th anniversary. This is 
an important tribute to the thousands 
of breeders and millions of cattle who 
have made the American dairy indus- 
try the most productive and efficient 
in the world. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 

quests for time, and I yield back the 
balance of my time. 
@ Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Speaker, we 
have before us a resolution to recog- 
nize an organization which has had a 
large part in creating one of the scien- 
tific marvels of American agriculture— 
the Holstein cow. Holsteins make up 
90 percent of our Nation’s dairy herd 
and produce over 90 percent of our 
milk. What is so remarkable about 
these animals is that average milk pro- 
duction per cow has more than dou- 
bled since 1950: From 5,314 pounds per 
cow then, 12,587 pounds per cow 
today. This phenomenal increase in 
output per cow is the primary reason 
why Americans need spend the income 
from only 7.7 minutes of work to pur- 
chase one-half gallon of fresh, fluid 
milk at the store. This increase also 
largely explains why retail dairy prices 
consistently rise at a significantly 
slower rate than do retail prices for all 
foods and all retail items. 

This tremendous gain in productivi- 
ty did not happen by chance. For 100 
years now, the Holstein Association 
has been working to improve the ge- 
netic potential of the cows that have 
enabled us to enjoy this bountiful har- 
vest of nature’s most perfect food. 

First chartered by the State Legisla- 
ture of New York—probably the 
second greatest dairy State in the 
Nation—the Holstein Association 
today counts as members 44,000 breed- 
ers of purebred, registered Holstein 
dairy cattle and continues to provide 
the incentive and genetic data for the 
continued improvement of the Hol- 
stein breed. American Holsteins have 
over the years become the primary 
source of genetic material for develop- 
ment and improvement of dairy cattle 
throughout the world, thanks to the 
market development activities of the 
association. 

I want to commend the association 
for its accomplishments. I normally 
drink several glasses of milk a day, but 
tonight I’m going to have an extra one 
to commemorate the 100th anniversa- 
ry of the association.e 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. DE La 
GARZA] that the House suspend the 
rules and agree to the resolution, 
House Resolution 172. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the reso- 
lution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in 
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which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the resolution just agreed to. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 
There was no objection. 


UNITED STATES-MEXICO INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY MEETING 


(Mr. DE LA GARZA asked and was 
given permisison to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
take this time to advise the Members 
that this afternoon our colleague from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Yarron}, and I will 
have a 1-hour special order in order 
that we might advise the Members, 
and in effect report to the member- 
ship about our United States-Mexico 
interparliamentary meeting that we 
just concluded last week in Mexico. I 
would hope that not only Members of 
the delegation would attend the ses- 
sion but any Member interested in our 
relations between the United States 
and Mexico would participate. And I 
would hope that many of the Mem- 
bers, and this is a special invitation to 
any Member, regardless of whether 
they were a part of the Members 
named by the Speaker of the House to 
attend this meeting or not that we 
might be able to discuss the proceed- 
ings and the gains that we made, our 
little successes and sometimes our 
little failures, as we endeavored from 
the legislative end to continue the 
input which we have or can have in 
our relations with Mexico. 

So I would hope that our colleagues 
would join us later this afternoon as 
we have this special order after we 
have concluded with the business of 
the day and that we might be able to 
explore some of the areas that are 
critical to our understanding and 
goodwill between our two countries. 
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Last week I took a special order to 
make a preliminary report, Mr. Speak- 
er, as to the proceedings of these ses- 
sions which we had. This week we will 
have other members of the delegation 
and, as I have stated, hopefully we will 
have input from other Members even 
though they were not members of the 
delegation so that we might discuss 
the issues that are so important to the 
relationship between our two neigh- 
boring countries, the United States 
and Mexico. 


USE OF SMALL BUSINESSES 
WITH RESPECT TO TAX 
EXEMPT BONDS 


(Mr. MITCHELL asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, today, 


I am introducing H.R. 2551. This legis- 
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lation is designed to encourage the use 
of underutilized small businesses with 
respect to tax exempt bonds. 

Small business is quickly becoming 
the dominant force in the American 
economy. Small companies produce 43 
percent of the total gross national 
product [GNP], and 55 percent of all 
jobs are in this sector. 

This legislation recognizes the vital 
importance of this sector and provides 
incentives to meet those challenges of 
the future. A section-by-section analy- 
sis of H.R. 2551 is as follows: 


Section 1. Subsection (a) contains amend- 
ments to sections 103 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating interest on cer- 
tain governmental obligations) to provide as 
follows: 

This would add to subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 103 a new paragraph (19) which would 
provide in subparagraph (A) that the inter- 
est on certain obligations related to exempt 
activities, industrial parks, and small issues 
shall be exempt from Federal income tax 
only if at least 10 percent of the proceeds of 
the issue are to be expended with underuti- 
lized small businesses. Subparagraph (B) 
provides that if Secretary of the Treasury 
determines that the 10 percent requirement 
of subparagraph (A) cannot reasonably be 
expected to be met with respect to an issue, 
the Secretary may reduce such requirement 
for such an issue to a percentage which the 
Secretary determines can be reasonably be 
expected to be met. Subparagraph (C)(1) 
creates the Good Faith Attempt exception 
to Paragraph (A). An issue which fails to 
meet the requirement of subparagraph (A) 
shall be treated as meeting such require- 
ment if there was a good faith attempt to 
meet such requirement. This subparagraph 
further provides that this proposal shall not 
apply to any issue (or even class of issues) if 
the Secretary determines by regulations 
that application of this paragraph to such 
issues (or class) will not further the pur- 
poses of this paragraph. This paragraph 
gives the Secretary the authority to avoid 
circumstances in which the application of 
those provisions are unenforceable, uncon- 
scionable, or impracticable, or that would 
not further the purpose of this section. Sub- 
paragraph (D) would define available pro- 
ceeds as the total amount of the industrial 
development bonds issue which are to be 
used directly or indirectly for the purchase 
of property or services. Ten percent of the 
total amount of the issue shall be expended 
with underutilized small businesses. This 
amount may be reduced, as appropriate, by 
regulations to be promulgated by the Secre- 
tary. The term ‘underutilized small busi- 
ness’ is defined as any small business con- 
cern owned and controlled by socially and 
economically disadvantaged individuals (as 
defined by section 8(d) of the Small Busi- 
ness Act). 

Subsection (b) provides that the effective 
date of these amendments shall appiy to ob- 
ligations issued after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 

Section 2. Section 2 would amend section 
103 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
provide 10 percent of the amount of obliga- 
tions issued in a state during a calendar year 
must be issued through an Underutilized 
Brokerage House, etc. 

Subsection (a)(2) would amend section 103 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relat- 
ing to interest on certain obligations) by re- 
designing the subsection relating to cross 
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references as subsection (q) and by inserting 
after subsection (0) a new subsection (p): 

Paragraph (1) of newly proposed subsec- 
tion (p) would provide that if the 10 percent 
requirements of paragraph (2) are not met 
with respect to any State for any calendar 
year, then any obligation which is issued as 
part of an issue during the succeeding calen- 
dar year shall be treated as an obligation de- 
scribed in subsection (a). Paragraph 2 pro- 
vides that 10 percent of the amount of obli- 
gations issued in a State during a calendar 
year must be issued through the use of a 
brokerage house, financial institution, or 
other entity which is an underutilized small 
business. If State fails to meet the 10 per- 
cent requirement in a calendar year it can 
cure this shortfall by using an underutilized 
small business in succeeding year to issue its 
exempt and non-exempt obligations. The 
shortfall amount is defined by an amount 
equal to 10 percent of the aggregate amount 
of obligations issued during the calendar 
year by issues located in a State, over the 
aggregate amount of obligations issued 
during each year by issuers located in such 
through the use of a brokerage house, fi- 
nancial institution, or other entity which is 
an underutilized small business. Underuti- 
lized small businesses is defined by section 
8(d) of the Small Business Act. This is the 
same definition used in Section 1, paragraph 
(D). The effective date of the amendments 
in this section shall apply to obligations 
issued after December 31, 1985. 


I believe that this bill provides un- 
derutilized small businesses with a 
mechanism to effectively contribute to 
the growth and development of the 
American economy. 

I trust that this legislation will re- 
ceive the early and favorable attention 


of the Congress. 


ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMA- 
MENT ACT AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 2456) to amend the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Act in order to 
increase the authorization of appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1985, to 
extend the authorization of appropria- 
tions for the fiscal years 1986 and 
1987, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 2456 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section 49(a) of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Act (22 U.S.C. 2589(a)) is 
amended by striking out paragraphs (2) and 
(3) and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 
“(2) for the fiscal year 1985, $23,789,000; 

“(3) for the fiscal year 1986, $25,614,000; 

“(4) for the fiscal year 1987, $25,614,000; 
and 

“(5) such additional amounts as may be 
necessary, for each such fiscal year, for in- 
creases in salary, pay, retirement, other em- 
ployee benefits authorized by law, and other 
nondiscretionary costs, and to offset adverse 
fluctuations in foreign currency exchange 
rates.”’. 

SEC. 2. PAY FOR DEPUTY DIRECTOR AND ASSIST- 
ANT DIRECTORS. 
Title 5, United States Code, is amended— 
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(1) in section 5314, by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“Deputy Director of the United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency.”; 

(2) in section 5315— 

(A) by striking out 

“Deputy Director of the United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency.”; 
and 

(B) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“Assistant Directors, United States Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency (4).”; and 

(3) in section 5316, by striking out 

“Assistant Directors, United States Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency (4).”. 

SEC. 3. COMPLIANCE WITH BUDGET ACT. 

Any new spending authority (within the 
meaning of section 401 of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974) which is provided under 
section 2 shall be effective for any fiscal 
year only to such extent or in such amounts 
as are provided in appropriation Acts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, a second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
FASCELL] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. BROOMFIELD] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. FASCELL]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
H.R. 2456, a bill to authorize appro- 
priations for the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. This is a non- 
controversial request for a small but 
vital agency. 

H.R. 2456 was reported unanimously 
by voice vote from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs on May 14 with com- 
plete and bipartisan support. The 
principal purpose of H.R. 2456 pro- 
vides for a fiscal year 1985 supplemen- 
tal authorization of $1,867,000 and for 
a fiscal year 1986 and fiscal year 1987 
authorization of $25,614,000. In addi- 
tion to the authorization of appropria- 
tions, it provides for the administra- 
tion’s request to upgrade five senior 
positions for the Agency, the Deputy 
Director and four Assistant Directors. 

H.R. 2456 represents a modest in- 
crease over the previous authorization 
levels for the Agency, but these in- 
creases are necessary to support the 
recently resumed arms control negoti- 
ations in Geneva. I would like to 
assure the Members that the commit- 
tee carefully scrutinized the Agency’s 
request and carefully evaluated its 
stated requirements for the Geneva 
negotiations. While this is a modest in- 
crease, the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs is still below the 150 budget func- 
tion overall since the committee was 
able to hold the line in its State De- 
partment authorization as well as the 
foreign aid authorization. 

As Members may know, the umbrel- 
la arms control talks in Geneva place 
significant additional requirements on 
the principal agency [ACDA] for ad- 
ministering and backstopping the com- 
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prehensive three-part arms control ne- 
gotiations. This authorization request 
takes into account the additional 
needs for interpreters, office space re- 
quirements, et cetera. In addition, the 
authorization before us today enables 
ACDA to maintain its operations in 
Washington as well as the multifacet- 
ed requirements in Geneva. 

H.R. 2456 provides for the upgrade 
of five senior positions in the Agency. 
This upgrade does not change the Di- 
rector’s position which is purposely on 
the same level as the Deputy Secretar- 
ies of the Departments of State and 
Defense. The upgrade would put the 
ACDA Deputy Director and the four 
Assistant Directors on the same level 
as their counterparts in other agen- 
cies—as Assistant Secretaries of State 
and Defense. This provision is sup- 
ported by the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee which shares 
jurisdiction over such matters as per- 
sonnel upgrades. The distinguished 
chairman of the committee, our col- 
league from Michigan, BILL Forp, has 
sent me a letter on this matter, the 
text of which is included in the com- 
mittee report on H.R. 2456. 

Mr. Speaker, in this time of increas- 
ingly complex arms control challenges, 
the committee continues to support a 
viable Arms Control Agency which is 
able to carry out its mandate of being 
the principal agency responsible for 
the formulation and coordination of 
U.S. arms control policy. The bill 
before Members today does just that— 
it provides the necessary resources to 
continue to support and backstop: the 
recently-resumed arms control negoti- 
ations in Geneva. The success of our 
negotiators in Geneva is a desired ob- 
jective which we all share. H.R. 2456 is 
a small but important step which will 
give our negotiators some of the tools 
they need to achieve the success of the 
Geneva negotiations. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to reiterate that this measure has 
enjoyed wide and full bipartisan sup- 
port as reflected in the unanimous 
vote of approval for H.R. 2456 by both 
Democrats and Republicans on the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

At this time, I would like to pay trib- 
ute to the ranking minority member of 
the committee, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD], for his 
support for this measure as well as the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hype], 
for his participation in the commit- 
tee’s consideration of H.R. 2456. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
H.R. 2456. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I join the chairman in 
support of this important legislation 
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which has the unanimous bipartisan 
support of our committee. 

I want to compliment my friend, the 
gentleman from Florida, Mr. FASCELL, 
for the expeditious manner in which 
he has moved this bill through the 
subcommittee, and full committee. 

I also want to pay tribute to Ken 
Adelman, the Director of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, 
and his excellent staff, for the intelli- 
gent and professional manner in 
which they have conducted them- 
selves in the opening months of the 
Geneva arms talks which have been 
marred by Soviet provocation and bel- 
ligerence. 

The funding authorized by the legis- 
lation will allow the Agency to partici- 
pate in a number of activities concern- 
ing international security. 

With this bill, ACDA will be able to 
support the expanded arms talks in 
Geneva and provide additional delega- 
tion needs, including research require- 
ments to backstop the Geneva talks. 

Within the context of the new 
Geneva umbrella talks, which include 
intermediate-range and strategic nu- 
clear arms, as well as space and de- 
fense arms, the Soviets returned to 
the table in March. On April 23, our 
negotiators completed their first 
round of talks only to be immediately 
criticized by the Soviet leadership for 
blocking progress in negotiations. 

As one of the House observers to the 
Geneva talks, I can only say that the 
Soviet approach has been very disap- 
pointing in these first few months. 

They have stonewalled any serious 
effort toward progress and seem more 
interested in using Geneva as a propa- 
ganda forum for attacking the United 
States than in meaningful negotia- 
tions. Their only substantive goal ap- 
pears aimed at derailing our research 
on the strategic defense initiative even 
though they have been moving ahead 
on their own defensive systems for the 
last 10 years. 

On the other hand, the United 
States has been seeking deep reduc- 
tions in existing nuclear arsenals, 
while the Soviets propose to freeze the 
current situation—with all of its exist- 
ing imbalances. The U.S. objectives 
are clear and simple. We seek substan- 
tial reductions in nuclear weapons, 
equality of rights and limits, increased 
security for the United States and our 
allies by reducing the risk of war, and 
effectively verifiable agreements. 

The Soviets have broken their own 
rule about confidentiality and con- 
trary to the public impression created 
by Mr. Gorbachev, the Soviet Union 
has made no proposal for reductions in 
strategic forces in the new negotia- 
tions. 

The Soviets also continue to seek a 
rollback of NATO’s intermediate nu- 
clear force deployments, characteriz- 
ing U.S. and NATO actions as worsen- 
ing the arms race, all the while re- 
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maining silent about their own strate- 
gic buildup in the Soviet Union. 

Many of you will recall that, in 1981, 
the United States began intermediate 
nuclear force talks with the Soviets in 
Geneva. Our Government initially of- 
fered to cancel all deployments of the 
Pershing II and _ ground-launched 
cruise missiles if the Soviets would 
remove their SS-20 missiles which de- 
stabilized the previous rough parity in 
Europe. 

Also, as the negotiations evolved, the 
United States announced new and 
more flexible proposals including 
global limitations on warheads for 
medium-range missiles. The Soviets re- 
jected all of the U.S. proposals and 
walked out of the talks in November 
1983. 

In the START talks, which were also 
held in Geneva, the U.S. delegation 
continued to be flexible in its propos- 
als by incorporating bipartisan Scow- 
croft Commission recommendations 
and congressional concerns such as 
the mutual build-down concept. De- 
spite the flexibility of these proposals 
and the need for further dialog, the 
Soviets walked out of the START ne- 
gotiations in December 1983. 

While continuing to criticize the 
United States on arms control, the So- 
viets once again, in April, literally shot 
first and asked questions later with 
the coldblooded murder of U.S. Army 
Maj. Arthur Nicholson in East Germa- 
ny. 

That was an outrageous act, and the 
Soviets still owe the American people 
an apology and the Nicholson family 
proper restitution. 

These incidents, along with the gen- 
eral Soviet resistance toward any arms 
control aimed at producing substantial 
reductions, make the task of ACDA 
demanding and frustrating. 

Yet, history teaches us that the 
arms control process requires determi- 
nation and patience. Negotiations with 
the Soviets are always protracted. His- 
torically, we have had bumpy periods 
with disappointing intervals. 

But experience also tells us that per- 
severance can produce important re- 
sults. Arms control is the President’s 
No. 1 priority, and the United States 
continues to hope for progress toward 
not only arms control but meaningful 
reductions in nuclear stockpiles. 

Along with our allies, we must con- 
tinue to leave open opportunities for 
dialog with the Soviets in the hope 
that with time and patience, we can 
arrive at a good faith effort toward 
achieving the nuclear-free world we all 
seek. 

I urge adoption of H.R. 2456. 
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Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I have no fur- 
ther requests for time, Mr. Speaker. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MITCHELL). The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. FAscELL) that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill, 
H.R. 2456. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof), 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


WELCOMING THE PRIME MINIS- 
TER OF INDIA, ON HIS OFFI- 
CIAL VISIT TO THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and agree to the 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
142) welcoming the Prime Minister of 
India, Rajiv Gandhi, on the occasion 
of his official visit to the United 
States. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
H. Con. Res. 142 


Whereas the United States and India 
share a common bond of friendship and ad- 
herence to democratic values; 

Whereas our shared values have been 
strengthened and renewed over the years, to 
our mutual benefit, by people-to-people con- 
tact across the full spectrum of human ex- 
perience; 

Whereas the United States has greatly 
benefitted by the contributions and creativi- 
ty of 400,000 Asian-Indians who have come 
to our shores; 

Whereas the American people hold a deep 
and abiding respect for India’s rich cultural 
heritage and its important contributions to 
contemporary world thought as exemplified 
by the writings, teachings, and life’s work of 
the great Mohandas K. Gandhi; 

Whereas our two nations are embarked 
upon a joint celebration of Indian art, 
music, drama, dance, film, and crafts under 
the auspices of the Festival of India in the 
United States during the coming year; 

Whereas there is impressive potential for 
a significant expansion of ties between the 
United States and India, particularly in the 
fields of trade, investment, and scientific co- 
operation; 

Whereas the United States values and re- 
spects India’s role as. a leader of, and spokes- 
man for, the developing nations of the 
world; 

Whereas the United States recognizes the 
importance of a strong, unified, and inde- 
pendent India as a source of stability in 
Asia; and 

Whereas our two nations should seek 
every avenue to accelerate the improvement 
of Indo-United States relations begun under 
the leadership and inspiration of the late 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring/, That the Congress 
extends its warm greetings and respect to 
His Excellency, Rajiv Gandhi, the Prime 
Minister of India, on the occasion of his of- 
ficial visit to the United States, with the 
hope that this visit will mark the intensifi- 
cation of friendly, constructive ties between 
our two great nations. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, a second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
FAsCELL] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. BROOMFIELD] will be recog- 
nized 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. FASCELL]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
House Concurrent Resolution 142 wel- 
coming Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
to the United States. 

Prime Minister Gandhi’s upcoming 
visit to our country in mid-June will 
provide a very important opportunity 
for strengthening ties between our two 
countries and peoples. Many of us on 
the Foreign Affairs Committee well re- 
member the positive impact of Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi's visit to the 
committee and the Congress in the 
summer of 1982. That visit improved 
the understanding and deepened the 
appreciation of Americans about 
Indian policies and perspectives. 

The resolution before us will hope- 
fully encourage intensification of 
friendly, constructive ties. The resolu- 
tion reminds us of the great cultural, 
political, educational and economic 
contributions made by the people of 
India. On the eve of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s visit, it is fitting that we recall 
the significance of India’s role in 
world history and world affairs. 

We also welcome the Prime Minister 
with the fervent hope that this high 
level mission will increase mutual un- 
derstanding and respect. As a great, 
proud and independent nation, India 
naturally has its own distinct positions 
on national and world affairs. In wel- 
coming the Prime Minister to the 
United States, let us also welcome a 
frank exchange of views that is direct- 
ed to expanding the cooperation and 
friendship already evident in our rela- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, the gentle- 
man from New York, Mr. SoLarz and 
the ranking Member from Iowa, Mr. 
Leacu, for their initiative in moving 
this resolution. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer my support of 
this resolution welcoming the Prime 
Minister of India, Rajiv Gandhi, to 
our country. 

His visit here brings to mind the tra- 
ditional bonds of friendship between 
our two great nations, and the cultural 
richness and diversity of India. We all 
support a strong and democratic India, 
and hope that the ties binding our two 
nations can be strengthened. 
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I ask my colleagues to join me in 

welcoming the Prime Minister and 
give my support of this resolution. 
è Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank my colleague for bringing 
this resolution to the floor to honor 
the leader of the world’s largest de- 
mocracy, the Prime Minister of India, 
Mr. Rajiv Gandhi. 

Mr. Gandhi has not had an easy task 
in bringing together the people of 
India. The tragic death of his brother, 
Sanjay, and the brutal assassination of 
his mother, Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi, have marred his personal life. 
In addition to all of this, the civil 
strife in India has made his job even 
more difficult and dangerous. 

Yet, Mr. Gandhi has not backed 
down from his responsibility to all of 
India’s people. He has not called for 
revenge. He has called for understand- 
ing. He has not called for cruel and 
unusual punishment for those who 
acted against his mother. He has 
called for justice and reconciliation. 

Mr. Gandhi has shown himself to be 
a statesman. he has reaffirmed his 
commitment to democracy. It is for 
this reason that we honor him. He is a 
young and vigorous leader, who I hope 
will be around for a long time. 

Yet, Mr. Gandhi’s stature is no sur- 
prise to those of us who have been for- 
tuante enough to have contact. with 
the Asian-Indian community in this 
country. They too are committed to 
democracy, as well as intellectual ex- 
cellence and civic pride. There are 
some 500,000 Asian-Indians in this 
country, and they are emerging as a 
viable political and economic force. 
They are the heirs to Mahatma 
Gandhi, Nehru, and Indira Gandhi. 

I want to join my colleagues in wel- 
coming Prime Minsiter Gandhi, and I 
hope that his visit will only serve to 
enhance the friendship between the 
people of India and the United States. 
I also encourage my colleagues to take 
advantage of the “Festival of India” 
taking place across the Nation this 
year. This celebration of Indian life 
and culture is a fitting tribute to the 
people of that great nation.¢ 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. President, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. FAs- 
CELL] that the House suspend the rules 
and agree to the concurrent resolu- 
tion, House Concurrent Resolution 
142. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the con- 
current resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on H.R. 2456 and 
on House Concurrent Resolution 142, 
the concurrent resolution just adopt- 
ed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 


FAIRNESS IN OPTIONS FOR 
REDUCING THE DEFICIT 


(Mr. BUSTAMANTE asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BUSTAMANTE. Mr. Speaker, as 
we consider the options for reducing 
the deficit, we must consider the fair- 
ness of the sacrifices which are pro- 
posed. It is true that it is our responsi- 
bility to apply discipline to the 
budget—but not discipline at the ex- 
pense of those who need assistance 
most. Before we decide what to cut 
and what to keep, we must look at the 
cost not only in terms of dollars and 
cents, but also in terms of the sense 
and the fairness of our actions. Is it 
sensible to eliminate programs which 
help to improve the quality of life for 
those truly in need? 

Is it fair? 

If our children suffer because of a 
lack of funding for our educational 
systems while contractors benefit from 
inflated funding of our defense sys- 
tems, to me that is not fair. 

If Medicaid recipients are required 
to pay for having health insurance 
while corporations are not required to 
pay even a minimum tax, to me that is 
not fair. 

If those who are striving to become 
self-sufficient must become more reli- 
ant on the Government because job 
training and work incentive programs 
are eliminated, to me that is neither 
fair nor sensible. 

The recent efforts to provide for def- 
icit reduction are commendable. Yet 
we must continue to provide for those 
in need through the shared sacrifices 
of a budget freeze. 


INDIA AND SIKHS 


(Mr. BURTON of Indiana asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, we just passed a resolution 
welcoming Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi to the United States. I would 
like to extend a special welcome to the 
Prime Minister and express my hopes 
that our two governments continue to 
work together on challenges facing 
this world. 
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I encourage the Prime Minister to 
address the problems of the Sikh com- 
munity during his visit to the United 
States. As the Christian Science Moni- 
tor recently reported, some positive 
steps have been taken, but it appears 
many problems still exist. I urge Prime 
Minister Gandhi to continue to work 
on a resolution to the conflict in the 
Punjab that will safeguard the lives of 
Sikhs and Hindus alike. 

We have been told by the FBI there 
has been a threat against Prime Minis- 
ter Gandhi’s life during his visit to the 
United States. This cannot be tolerat- 
ed. Attacks upon any head of state 
must be denounced, and we do. 

America can never condone any ter- 
rorist activities or the assassination of 
a government official. The problems in 
India are complex and difficult, but I 
encourage Prime Minister Gandhi to 
continue to work for a positive and 
peaceful resolution of the Sikh ques- 
tion. 
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WARM GREETINGS TO RAJIV 
GANDHI, THE PRIME MINISTER 
OF INDIA 


(Mr. DYMALLY asked and was 


given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks) 

Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, given 
the pressures from terrorists and 
others to alter the structure of of de- 
mocracy, it is comforting to note that 


world’s largest democracies, India and 
the United States, have remained dedi- 
cated to the principles by which they 
were founded. Next month, Rajiv 
Gandhi, the Prime Minister of India, 
will make his first official visit to the 
United States. In addition to meeting 
with American Government officials, 
Mr. Gandhi will open the Festival of 
India; and unprecedented year long 
celebration of Indian life and culture 
throughout the United States. 

The significance of this is apparent. 
Much has happened in India since the 
tragic assassination of his mother, 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi. Her successor, 
Mr. Gandhi, has demonstrated effec- 
tive leadership in dealing with ethnic 
and religious tensions while, at the 
same time, assuring the continuation 
of cordial Indian-United States rela- 
tions. Despite the changing political 
climate in India, Mr. Gandhi’s commit- 
ment to democratic institutions re- 
mains unswerving. Consequently, he 
deserves a warm welcome from this 
Government, and I invite my col- 
leagues to join me in in this celebra- 
tion of friendship and democratic 
values. 

As Mr. Gandhi will soon demon- 
strate with the opening of the Festival 
of India, United States-India friend- 
ship transcends diplomatic matters. 
Over 400,000 Asian Indians have immi- 
grated to the United States, enriching 
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American culture with their art, 
music, and cuisine. Meanwhile, Indian 
political thought has had a profound 
influence on recent American politics, 
particularly in the field of civil rights. 
Dr. Martin Luther King often consid- 
ered himself a disciple of Mohandas K. 
Gandhi. Employing the latter’s ideas 
on civil disobedience, nonviolence, and 
peace, King sheparded black America 
to realize its full political rights and 
potential. Considering this impact 
alone, we can easily conclude that 
Indian culture and thought has pene- 
trated ever facet of American life. 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi's visit 
promises to further enlighten Ameri- 
cans regarding the significance of 
India in American life and diplomacy. 
The United States must continue to 
support a unified and an independent 
India as a democratic bulwark in Asia. 
Indeed, India has become a symbol for 
developing nations across the Asian 
continent. Nevertheless, we must also 
recognize the contributions of India’s 
400,000 immigrants to this country. 
Prime Minister Gandhi's trip will 
accent both the political and cultural 
ties between our nations. A warm 
greeting to him can only intensify 
friendly India-United States relations. 


THE UNITED STATES WELCOMES 
ARRIVAL OF INDIA’S PRIME 
MINISTER 


(Mr. SOLARZ asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
pending visit to our country by Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi of India is an 
enormously significant development. 
India and the United States are the 
two largest and most populous democ- 
racies in the world. We have much in 
common, and I believe that the visit 
here of Prime Minister Gandhi will set 
the stage for what I hope and trust 
will be a deepening and an improve- 
ment of the relationship between our 
two countries. 

From a cultural and from a political 
point of view, India and the United 
States have very significant mutual in- 
terests. Our relationship in the past 
has not been as constructive and cor- 
dial as it perhaps should have been, 
but with new leadership in India there 
is a real opportunity for us to move 
forward together on behalf of our 
mutual interests and concerns. I think 
the adoption of this resolution today 
will send a very strong signal to Prime 
Minister Gandhi and to the people of 
India that the United States warmly 
welcomes the impending arrival of the 
new Prime Minister to our shores and 
that we seek an even better relation- 
ship in the future than we’ve had in 
the past. 
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INDIA AND THE UNITED STATES 
SHARE A VALUE SYSTEM 


(Mr. LEACH of Iowa asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. LEACH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of House Concurrent 
Resolution 142, extending the wel- 
come of the Congress to Prime Minis- 
ter Rajiv Gandhi of India on the occa- 
sion of his upcoming visit to the 
United States. 

As the ranking minority member of 
the Subcommittee on Asian and Pacif- 
ic Affairs, I want to join the chairman 
of the subcommittee, Mr. SoLarz, and 
our other colleagues in this body in ex- 
tending a cordial welcome on behalf of 
the people of the United States to 
Prime Minister Gandhi. We welcome 
the opportunity it offers to reaffirm 
the longstanding ties of friendship and 
mutual respect which we as two of the 
world’s great democracies share, as 
well as to explore new areas of ex- 
panded Indo-American cooperation in 
science, investment, trade, and other 
endeavors. 

As all of us know, the events of the 
past year, including the tragic assassi- 
nation in October of the late Prime 
Minister, Indira Gandhi, have thrust 
tremendous political and social chal- 
lenges on India. Yet, India’s democrat- 
ic institutions and traditions have pre- 
vailed and demonstrated their capac- 
ity to withstand such tests. As House 
Concurrent Resolution 142 points out, 
the United States recognizes the im- 
portance of a strong, unified, and inde- 
pendent India as a source of stability 
in Asia. 

The United States and India similar- 
ly share significant economic ties. 
Today, the United States is India’s 
largest trading partner and second 
largest foreign investor. India’s vital 
industrial economy and. enormous 
manpower pool of engineering and sci- 
entific expertise hold the promise of 
even greater economic achievements 
in the years ahead and the potential 
for expanded commercial and scientif- 
ic ties with the United States. We also 
welcome the steps which Prime Minis- 
ter Gandhi has taken since assuming 
office to accelerate a process of domes- 
tic economic reform and liberalization. 

In addition, the people of the United 
States welcome the opportunities for 
educational and cultural exchange, of 
which the celebration of the Festival 
of India in the United States this year 
represents an important part. 

American society has been deeply 
enriched as well by the immigration to 
this country of thousands of Indians 
who have, in various professions and 
walks of life, made invaluable contri- 
butions to the advancement of Ameri- 
can enterprise and who, by their pres- 
ence, help to strengthen the people-to- 
people friendship we share with India. 
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Great and independent nations like 
the United States and India will have, 
on occasion, different perspectives on 
issues relating to national security and 
foreign policy. As democratic societies, 
we respect the right of free peoples to 
express their views freely and hope to 
learn from each other through the 
dialog which such differences engen- 
der. India plays an enormously influ- 
ential role not only in the regional af- 
fairs of South Asia but in the affairs 
of developing and nonaligned nations 
worldwide. Having endured, as we our- 
selves did at one time, the trials of the 
colonial experience, India understands 
and forcefully articulates the concerns 
and needs of developing nations. 

I might add that many of us in Con- 
gress appreciate in particular the prin- 
cipled leadership Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi has, in his short term in 
office, demonstrated with regard to 
the arms race. Arms control is a re- 
sponsibility not just of the superpow- 
ers but of small and large nations 
alike. The leadership India can dis- 
play, as a nuclear weapons state con- 
cerned with the proliferation of weap- 
ons of mass destruction, cannot be 
overestimated. 

It is relevant here to pay special trib- 
ute to the great Indian leader and phi- 
losopher Mohandas K. Gandhi. Al- 
though the people of India rightfully 
claim him as one of their own by herit- 
age, he was more than an Indian; he 
was one of the great statesmen of the 
20th century. We in the United States 
stand in appreciation of the values and 
understanding which he symbolizes 
for the world. It may well be that in 
an era of nuclear weapons Mahatma 
Gandhi's principle of satyagraha pro- 
vides the kind of moral underpinning 
needed for conflict resolution in dis- 
putes between nations as well as be- 
tween people. 

We all recognize as well the pro- 
foundly important turmoil occurring 
in India with respect to the assimila- 
tion of all ethnic and religious groups. 
In this regard, the problem of the 
Sikhs stands out today. It is my hope 
that the compassion and reconciliation 
implied in the movement of nonvio- 
lence symbolized by Mahatma Gandhi 
can come to characterize the actions 
of the Sikhs who are expressing 
deeply felt convictions as well as the 
response of the government and non- 
Sikh citizens who share an under- 
standable concern at the tactics of a 
few. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that the 
visit next month of Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi will mark the beginning 
of a new era in Indo-American rela- 
tions based on closer bilateral coopera- 
tion and a greater understanding and 
appreciation of the unique role which 
both of our nations must play in ad- 
vancing the cause of a more peaceful 
and stable world in the latter part of 
the 20th century. I urge my colleagues 
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to join me in supporting House Con- 
current Resolution 142 to welcome 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi to the 
United States. 


NUCLEAR ARMS CONTROL 


(Mr. FASCELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Foreign Affairs Committee has 
launched a major study, specifically 
under the Subcommittee on Arms 
Control, which I chair, in conjunction 
with the Congressional Research Serv- 
ice of the Library of Congress, to 
review nuclear arms control. In con- 
junction with this study, the commit- 
tee has been holding a series of work- 
shops with distinguished experts to 
discuss the major arms control issues. 
Just today, we held a very interesting 
workshop with two outstanding ex- 
perts—Mr. Graybeal and Mr. Cline— 
both of whom have years of extensive 
experience on the subject of verifica- 
tion and compliance with arms control 
agreements. 

I would like to call to the attention 
of Members a report which the For- 
eign Affairs Committee released 
today. This is the first in a series of 10 
studies on the subject. It is entitled 
“Nuclear Arms Control, a Historical 
Survey.” I urge Members to read this 
document and also urge Members to 
participate in future workshops. 

We have had excellent comments on 
these workshops. We have had out- 
standing experts. Because of that fact, 
we have been able to carefully describe 
and discuss the parameters of the 
problem. There is obviously no issue 
that is strictly one sided. Most have 
two sides or more. And arms control is 
no different. So, we have wanted to 
understand exactly what we have ac- 
complished, if anything, in the field of 
arms control. We have explored future 
possibilities and the problems which 
sometimes seem so complex and, at 
other times, seem so ludicrously 
simple. But, it has been a very impor- 
tant series, open to all Members of 
Congress, and it is part of a continuing 
effort by the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee to deal with this most important 
issue confronting the American people 
and mankind, the question of how we 
deal not simply with the specific arms 
issues that are involved in our total of- 
fensive and defensive capability, not 
simply to determine whether we need 
one missile or another missile, but 
with our entire complex national secu- 
rity posture. And, when we are faced 
with an unending, expensive, psycho- 
logically destructive arms race, then 
we need to spend some time on it. 

I just want to enumerate some of 
the issues and the reason why we pub- 
lished this first report, Mr. Speaker, 
surveying the history of arms control 
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efforts. We hear more and more now, 
for example, that the agreements that 
we have entered into in the past really 
did not help us in any way and we 
need to examine that statement in 
light of the facts as they really exist, 
that verification is less and less of 
value to us or that verification is a 
shield to hide behind because verifica- 
tion is impossible in an adequate, reli- 
able, and effective sense and therefore 
gives rise to the question: Why have 
an arms control agreement of any 
kind, particularly with the Soviets, 
when you cannot trust the Soviets? 

All of these issues—strategic de- 
fense, weapons in space, bacteriologi- 
cal warfare, chemical warfare, the dy- 
namics of arms technology—do they 
set our policy, have a momentum so 
strong of their own in the world and in 
the United States that there is no way 
of escaping the ultimate decision that 
comes simply from an escalation in 
technology, technological capability, 
and armaments in their own right? 

I know, having been on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee now for some 30 
years, that I get the feeling sometimes 
that what drives us is simply not just 
fear or the necessity to be superior in} 
terms of armaments because of our na- 
tional security, but because we have 
no choice, there is no way to stop the 
march of progress, meaning the ad- 
vance of science. That scientific capa- 
bility and technological advancement 
is so strong that it actually formu- 
lates, years ahead of time, what our 
ultimate policy not only in this coun- 
try will be but what the ultimate 
policy of our principal adversary at 
this moment, the Soviet Union, will 
be. This is a scary situation, to get the 
feeling that we are no more in control 
of policy than we are the sun because 
of simply not only the human factors 
involved and the lack of trust, the in- 
ability to break through in the intelli- 
gence sense, that is, mankind’s intelli- 
gence, but because of the very nature 
of intelligence of mankind we are driv- 
ing so fast with our technological ca- 
pability that it sets the pattern for the 
entire world. That is something to con- 
template. 
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Nevertheless, I would conclude 
simply by saying that these workshops 
are very important for all Members of 
Congress as we fulfill our individual 
responsibility and make decisions on 
yes or no with respect to arms control; 
on yes or no with respect to specific 
weapons systems; or yes or no with re- 
spect to U.S. policy. 

So I recommend that my colleagues 
read this first report and participate 
in all of the arms control workshops 
that the Foreign Affairs Committee 
will be holding in the future. 
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REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF H.R. 429 


Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to have 
my name removed as a cosponsor of 
the bill, H.R. 429. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
KOSTMAYER). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF H.R. 1809 


Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to have 
my name removed as a cosponsor of 
the bill, H.R. 1809. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING 

AMENDMENTS TO THE LI- 
BRARY SERVICES AND CON- 
STRUCTION ACT 


Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H.R. 1997) to make cer- 
tain technical and conforming amend- 
ments to the Library Services and 
Construction Act, and for other pur- 
poses, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 1997 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. LIBRARY SERVICES AND CONSTRUC- 
TION ACT AMENDMENTS. 

(a) Derrnitions.—(1) Section 3(12) of the 
Library Services and Construction Act (20 
U.S.C. 351a(12)) is amended by striking out 
“five-year program” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “program of not less than three nor 
more than five years”. 

(2) Section 3(15) of the Act is amended— 

(A) by inserting “by the Secretary of the 
Interior” after “recognized”; and 

(B) by striking out “, as determined by the 
Secretary after consultation with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior”. 

(b) APPLICABILITY OF PUBLIC LIBRARY PRO- 
VISIONS TO HAWAIIAN NATIVE PROGRAM.—Sec- 
tion 5(dX2) of such Act (20 U.S.C. 
351c(d)(2)) is amended by striking out “sec- 
tions 403” and inserting in lieu thereof sec- 
tions 402(b), 403,”. 

(c) PLANS AND PRoGRAMS.—Section 6(b)(4) 
of such Act (20 U.S.C. 351(b)(4)) is amended 
by inserting “(as defined in section 703(a) of 
the Bilingual Education Act)” after “limited 
English-speaking proficiency”. 

(d) CORRECTION OF ADMINISTRATIVE COST 
MISINTERPRETATION.—The references in sec- 
tion 8 of such Act (20 U.S.C. 351f) to “such 
titles” mean, and shall be construed as 
meaning, the immediately preceding refer- 
ence to “titles I, II, and III”. 

(e) MAJOR URBAN RESOURCE LIBRARY RE- 
SERVED Amounts.—Section 102(c)(1) of such 
Act (20 U.S.C. 353(c)(1)) is amended by in- 
serting “(excluding the amount made avail- 
able for Indian tribes and Hawaiian na- 
tives)” after “section 4(a)’’. 

(f) SERVICES TO TRIBES IN STATES WITHOUT 
INDIAN RESERVATIONS.—Title IV of such Act 
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(20 U.S.C. 361 et seq.) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sec- 
tion: 


“SERVICES IN STATES WITH INDIAN TRIBES NOT 
RESIDING ON OR NEAR RESERVATIONS 


“Sec. 406. The provisions of this title re- 
quiring that services be provided on or near 
Indian reservations, or to only those Indians 
who live on or near Indian reservations, 
shall not apply in the case of Indian tribes 
and Indians in California, Oklahoma, and 
Alaska”. 

SEC. 2. MINORITY INSTITUTIONS SCIENCE IM- 
PROVEMENT PROGRAM AMENDMENT. 

The General Education Provisions Act is 
amended— 

(1) by redesignating section 406A (as 
added by the Education Amendments of 
1980; 94 Stat. 1497) as section 406B; and 

(2) by inserting after such section the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
SCIENCE IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 

“Sec. 406C. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $5,000,000 for each of the fiscal 
years 1985 and 1986 for the purpose of car- 
rying out the Minority Institutions Science 
Improvement Program transferred to the 
Secretary of Education from the National 
Science Foundation by section 304 of the 
Department of Education Organization 
Act”. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. FORD] 


will be recognized for 20 minutes and 


the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
HYDE] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, today we are consider- 
ing H.R. 1997, a technical amendments 
bill dealing with two programs under 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Education and lLabor—the Library 
Services and Construction Act and the 
Minority Institutions Science Improve- 
ment Program. These amendments do 
not increase Federal expenditures for 
the programs but ensure their effi- 
cient and consistent operation. 

The first section of the bill contains 
amendments to the Library Services 
and Construction Act [LSCA] which 
was reauthorized during the last ses- 
sion of Congress and provides funding 
to local public libraries to assist them 
in providing library services. Shortly 
after the reauthorization bill was 
signed into law, it became apparent 
that additional legislative language 
was necessary to clarify certain points 
in the new law which the Department 
of Education considered open to inter- 
pretation or in conflict with other pro- 
visions of the law. As a result, H.R. 
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1997 contains seven technical and con- 
forming amendments. These amend- 
ments include clarifications on the 
length of long-range plans, the role of 
the Secretary of the Interior in desig- 
nating approved Indian tribes, the 
maintenance of effort provisions for 
Indian tribes and Native Hawaiians, 
the definition of “limited English- 
speaking proficiency,” the amount of 
funds that may be used by State li- 
braries for administrative costs, the 
amount of funding for urban libraries, 
and the inclusion of Indian tribes in 
California, Oklahoma, and Alaska 
under the program. 

The second section of the bill incor- 
porates the provisions of H.R. 32, in- 
troduced by Chairman Gus HAWKINS, 
which extends the authorization of 
the Minority Institutions Science Im- 
provement Act [MISIP] through fiscal 
year 1986. MISIP supports activities to 
improve the quality of science educa- 
tion at postsecondary education insti- 
tutions which serve large populations 
of minority students and to stimulate 
interest in science careers for minori- 
ties. Although the program expired at 
the end of fiscal year 1984, the Appro- 
priations Committee appropriated $5 
million for the program in anticipa- 
tion of an extension and the Presi- 
dent’s budget requests for both fiscal 
year 1985 and fiscal year 1986 have 
supported continued funding for the 
program at the $5 million level. 

The final section of the technical 
amendments bill which eliminated the 
maximum award limitations under the 
Harry S. Truman Scholarship Pro- 
gram and allowed the board of trust- 
ees the authority to set maximum sti- 
pends was deleted by an amendment 
offered by our colleague, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. GuNDERSON] 
in full committee. 

Mr. GUNDERSON was concerned about 
the possible threat that if the cap 
were removed on stipend amounts, 
with no additional amendments stipu- 
lating number of students to be served 
per year, that the number of new 
awards could decrease back to the 
mandated number of 53, specified in 
the act. 

The members of the committee con- 
curred with Mr. GUNDERSON’s concerns 
and unanimously accepted his amend- 
ment and agreed to explore the pro- 
gram fully in future hearings. 

The bill we are considering today is 
an amended version of the one report- 
ed out of committee. After consider- 
ation of the bill at committee level, 
staff realized that there was a drafting 
error in section 2 of H.R. 1997 and, as 
a result, a program, the Pre-College 
Science Teacher Training Program, 
had been eliminated. Both this pro- 
gram and MISIP were authorized and 
extended by the same provision of the 
General Education Provisions Act, sec- 
tion 406A. In giving a longer extension 
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to MISIP, through fiscal year 1986, 
reference to the Pre-College Program 
was inadvertently omitted. The 
amended version of the bill, which we 
are now considering, does not extend 
the Pre-College Program but it does 
leave authorization for the program in 
statute. As I stated previously, the de- 
letion of the program in the original 
bill was accidental. The amended bill 
maintains the current status of the 
program. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I speak on behalf of 
this excellent legislation. Mr. COLE- 
MAN, who is the ranking Republican, 
has been detained in an important 
committee markup and has informed 
me that this legislation is bipartisan in 
nature, makes technical and conform- 
ing changes to existing law, and does 
not increase Federal expenditures. 

The administration has no objection 
to this legislation, and so I want to 
commend the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Forp] for his outstanding 
job. 

Mr. Speaker, I would now yield to 
the gentleman himself, Mr. CoLEMAN, 
for such time as he may consume. 

Mr. COLEMAN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman from 
Illinois for his contribution. 

Mr. Speaker, as a cosponsor of H.R. 
1997, I urge the adoption of this bill. 
This legislation is bipartisan in nature, 
makes technical and conforming 
changes to existing law and does not 
increase Federal expenditures. 

First, I would like to thank the 
chairman for swiftly moving this legis- 
lation through the committee and 
onto the floor of the House. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan has demon- 
strated his willingness to work in a bi- 
partisan fashion during subcommittee 
as well as full committee consideration 
of this legislation. The tone estab- 
lished by the gentleman on this bill 
certainly bodes well for the major re- 
authorization of the Higher Education 
Act later in this Congress. 

H.R. 1997 contains amendments to 
the Library Services and Construction 
Act [LSCA] which was reauthorized 
during the last Congress and provides 
funding to local public libraries to 
assist them in providing library serv- 
ices. The technical changes in H.R. 
1997 clarify certain points that other- 
wise might be open to interpretation 
or are in conflict with other parts of 
the law. The changes involve: 

First, clarifying that a long-range 
program may be from 3 to 5 years in 
length. 

Second, clarifying that the Secretary 
of Education may only make grants to 
Indian tribes that are recognized by 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Third, requiring Native Hawaiians to 
maintain the same level of expendi- 
ture for library materials if they re- 
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ceive a Federal grant under LSCA as 
they did prior to receiving the grant. 

Fourth, defining “limited English- 
speaking proficiency” to have the 
same meaning in the LSCA as it does 
in the Bilingual Education Act. 

Fifth, clarifying the amount of ad- 
ministrative costs allowed to States 
under the program. 

Sixth, exempting Indians from Okla- 
homa, California, and Alaska from the 
requirement that they must live on or 
near reservations. This is because the 
original language was to ensure that 
Indians living in urban areas not re- 
ceive grants because they have access 
to existing public libraries. However, 
Indians and Indian tribes in the above- 
noted States do not live on reserva- 
tions and, therefore, in strict legal 
terms, would be ineligible to receive 
grants. 

The bill also extends the authoriza- 
tion of the Minority Institutes Science 
Improvement Program [MISIP] 
through fiscal year 1985 and fiscal 
year 1986. 

The purpose of MISIP is twofold: to 
support activities to improve the qual- 
ity of science education at postsecond- 
ary institutions which serve large 
numbers of minority students, and en- 
couraging minorities to pursue science 
careers. The program expired at the 
end of fiscal year 1984; $5 million was 
appropriated for the program in fiscal 
year 1985 in anticipation of its exten- 
sion. The administration supports con- 
tinued funding for the program in 
fiscal year 1985 and fiscal year 1986 at 
the $5 million level. 

I should also point out that our side 
of the aisle has no problem with the 
chairman’s technical change in H.R. 
1997 which differs from the version re- 
ported from committee. The commit- 
tee version inadvertently deleted refer- 
ence to the Pre-College Science Teach- 
er Training Program under the Gener- 
al Education Provisions Act. This 
change involves no cost and merely 
maintains the status quo. In fact, if 
this error were not corrected, one 
could argue that H.R. 1997 would 
become more than a technical bill. 

I urge the Congress to adopt H.R. 
1997 without delay. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 

my time. 
@ Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr Speaker, I 
would like to compliment both the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. FORD], 
the chairman of the subcommittee, 
and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
COLEMAN], the ranking minority 
member of the Postsecondary Educa- 
tion Subcommittee, for bringing this 
legislation before the Congress. This is 
a technical bill which received biparti- 
san support in the committee. The ad- 
ministration has no opposition to this 
bill. 

H.R. 1997 contains amendments to 
the Library Services and Construction 
Act [LSCA] and the Minority Institu- 
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tions Science Improvement Program 
[MISIP]. The LSCA amendments clar- 
ify certain aspects of the newly reau- 
thorized legislation enacted last year. 
The amendments include clarifications 
on the length of long-range plans, the 
role of the Secretary of the Interior in 
designating approved Indian tribes, 
and maintenance of effort provisions 
for Indian tribes and Native Hawai- 
ians, the definition of “limited English 
speaking proficiency,” the amount of 
funds that may be used by State li- 
braries for administrative costs, the 
amount of funding for urban libraries, 
and the inclusion of Indian tribes in 
California, Oklahoma, and Alaska 
under the program. 

The amendment to MISIP merely 
extends the authorization through 
fiscal years 1985 and 1986. It should be 
noted that the President’s budget re- 
quests for both fiscal year 1985 and 
fiscal year 1986 have supported fund- 
ing of this program at the $5 million 
level. 

Both of these programs are worthy 
ones: MISIP supports activities to im- 
prove the quality of science education 
at postsecondary education institu- 
tions which serve large numbers of mi- 
nority students; LSCA provides fund- 
ing to local public libraries to assist 
them in providing library services. 
Since the legislation being considered 
today makes only technical and con- 
forming changes to existing law, I 
urge swift adoption of H.R. 1997. 

I should also point out that the sub- 
committee chairman, Mr. Forp, has 
taken a bill to the floor which is 
slightly different from the version re- 
ported from committee. This change 
involves correction of a drafting error 
and merely reinserts the language in 
the General Education Provisions Act 
relating to the Pre-College Science 
Teacher Training Program which was 
inadvertently dropped in committee. 
The Congressional Budget Office has 
reassured me that the chairman’s 
amendment involves no cost. 

I yield back the balance of my 
time.e 
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Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have no further requests for time, 
and I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
Forp] that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 1997, as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on H.R. 1997, the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


SIMPLIFICATION OF IMPUTED 
INTEREST RULES 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H.R. 2475) to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to sim- 
plify the imputed interest rules of sec- 
tions 1274 and 483, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 2475 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SIMPLIFICATION OF GENERAL IMPUT- 
ED INTEREST RULES. 

(a) REDUCTION OF IMPUTATION RATE FROM 
120 ro 100 PERCENT; ELIMINATION OF SEPA- 
RATE TESTING RATE.— 

(1) AMENDMENTS OF SECTION 1274.— 

(A) Subparagraph (B) of section 
1274(b)(2) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (defining imputed principal amount) is 
amended by striking out ‘120 percent of”. 

(B) Clause (ii) of section 1274(c)(1)(A) of 
such Code is amended to read as follows: 

“(ii) in any other case, the imputed princi- 
pal amount of such debt instrument deter- 
mined under subsection (b), and”. 

(C) Paragraph (2) of section 1274(c) of 
such Code is amended by striking out “the 
testing amount” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “the imputed principal amount of such 
debt instrument determined under subsec- 
tion (b)”’. 

(D) Subsection (c) of section 1274 of such 
Code is amended by striking out paragraph 
(3) and by redesignating paragraph (4) as 
paragraph (3). - 

(2) AMENDMENTS OF SECTION 483.— 

(A) The last sentence of section 483(b) of 
such Code (defining total unstated interest) 
is amended by striking out “120 percent of”. 

(B) Subparagraph (B) of section 483(c)(1) 
of such Code is amended to read as follows: 

“(B) under which there is total unstated 
interest.”. 

(b) INTEREST RATES REDETERMINED EACH 
MontTH.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Paragraph (1) section 
1274(d) of such Code (defining applicable 
Federal rate) is amended by striking out 
subparagraphs (B), (C), and (D) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 

“(B) DETERMINATION OF RATES.—During 
each calendar month, the Secretary shall 
determine the Federal short-term rate, mid- 
term rate, and long-term rate which shall 
apply during the following calendar month. 

“(C) FEDERAL RATE FOR ANY CALENDAR 
MONTH.—For purposes of this paragraph— 

“(j) FEDERAL SHORT-TERM RATE.—The Fed- 
eral short-term rate shall be the rate deter- 
mined by the Secretary based on the aver- 
age market yield (during any i-month 
period selected by the Secretary and ending 
in the calendar month in which the deter- 
mination is made) on outstanding market- 
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able obligations of the United States with 
remaining periods to maturity of 3 years or 
less. 

“(ii) FEDERAL MID-TERM AND LONG-TERM 
RATES.—The Federal mid-term and long- 
term rate shall be determined in accordance 
with the principles of clause (i). 

“(D) LOWER RATE PERMITTED IN CERTAIN 
CASES.—The Secretary may by regulations 
permit a rate to be used with respect to any 
debt instrument which is lower than the ap- 
plicable Federal rate if the taxpayer estab- 
lishes to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
that such lower rate is based on the same 
principles as the applicable Federal rate and 
is appropriate for the term of such instru- 
ment.” 

(2) RATE APPLICABLE TO ANY SALE OR EX- 
CHANGE.—Paragraph (2) of section 1274(d) of 
such Code (relating to rate applicable to any 
sale or exchange) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(2) LOWEST 3-MONTH RATE APPLICABLE TO 
ANY SALE OR EXCHANGE.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—In the case of any sale 
or exchange, the applicable Federal rate 
shall be the lowest 3-month rate. 

“(B) LOWEST 3-MONTH RATE.—For purposes 
of subparagraph (A), the term, ‘lowest 3- 
month rate’ means the lowest of the appli- 
cable Federal rates in effect for any month 
in the 3-calendar-month period ending with 
the 1st calendar month in which there is a 
binding contract in writing for such sale or 
exchange.” 

SEC. 2. LOWER DISCOUNT RATE IN CASE OF CER- 
TAIN SALES WHERE STATED PRINCI- 
PAL AMOUNT DOES NOT EXCEED 
$4,000,000. 

(a) GENERAL Ruie.—Subpart A of part V 
of subchapter P of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to original 
issue discount) is amended by inserting after 
section 1274 the following new section: 

“SEC, 1274A. SPECIAL RULES FOR CERTAIN TRANS- 
ACTIONS WHERE STATED PRINCIPAL 
AMOUNT DOES NOT EXCEED $4,000,000. 

“(a) Lower Discount Rate.—In the case 
of any qualified debt instrument— 

“(1) if the stated principal amount of such 
instrument does not exceed $2,000,000, the 
discount rate used for purposes of sections 
483 and 1274 shall not exceed 9 percent, 
compounded semiannually, and 

“(2) if the stated principal amount of such 
instrument exceeds $2,000,000, the discount 
rate used for purposes of sections 483 and 
1274 shall not exceed the blended rate de- 
termined under subsection (c), compounded 
semiannually. 

“(b) QUALIFIED DEBT INSTRUMENT DE- 
FINED.— 

“(1) In GENERAL.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term ‘qualified debt instrument’ 
means any debt instrument given in consid- 
eration for the sale or exchange of property 
(other than new section 38 property) if the 
stated principal amount of such instrument 
does not exceed $4,000,000. 

“(2) NEW SECTION 38 PROPERTY.—The term 
‘new section 38 property’ has the meaning 
given such term by section 48(b). 

“(c) BLENDED RATE.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The blended rate deter- 
mined under this subsection with respect to 
any qualified debt instrument is the weight- 
ed average of— 

“(A) 9 percent with respect to the quali- 
fied amount of such debt instrument, and 

“(B) the applicable Federal rate deter- 
mined under section 1274(d) with respect to 
the stated principal amount in excess of the 
qualified amount. 

“(2) QUALIFIED AMOUNT.—The term ‘quali- 
fied amount’ means $2,000,000 reduced by 
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the excess of the stated principal amount 
over $2,000,000. 

‘(d) ELECTION To Use CasH METHOD 
WHERE STATED PRINCIPAL AMOUNT DOES NOT 
EXCEED $2,000,000.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—In the case of any cash 
method debt instrument— 

“(A) section 1274 shall not apply, and 

‘(B) interest on such debt instrument 
shall be taken into account by both the bor- 
rower and the lender under the cash re- 
ceipts and disbursements method of ac- 
counting. 

“(2) CASH METHOD DEBT INSTRUMENT.—For 
purposes of paragraph (1), the term ‘cash 
method debt instrument’ means any quali- 
fied debt instrument if— 

“(A) the stated principal amount does not 
exceed $2,000,000, 

“(B) the lender does not use an accrual 
method of accounting and is not a dealer 
with respect to the property sold or ex- 
changed, 

“(C) section 1274 would have applied to 
such instrument but for an election under 
this subsection, and 

“(D) an election under this subsection is 
jointly made with respect to such debt in- 
strument by the borrower and lender. 

“(3) SUCCESSORS BOUND BY ELECTION.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subparagraph (B), paragraph (1) shall apply 
to any successor to the borrower or lender 
with respect to a cash method debt instru- 
ment. 

“(B) EXCEPTION WHERE LENDER TRANSFERS 
DEBT INSTRUMENT TO ACCRUAL METHOD TAX- 
PAYER.—If the lender (or any successor) 
transfers any cash method debt instrument 
to a taxpayer who uses an accrual method 
of accounting, this paragraph shall not 
apply with respect to such instrument for 
periods after such transfer. 

“(4) FAIR MARKET VALUE RULE IN POTENTIAL- 
LY ABUSIVE SITUATIONS.—In the case of any 
cash method debt instrument, section 483 
shall be applied as if it included provisions 
similar to the provisions of section 
1274(b)3). 

“(e) OTHER SPECIAL RULES.— 

“(1) AGGREGATION RULES.—For purposes of 
this section— 

“(A) all sales or exchanges which are part 
of the same transaction (or a series of relat- 
ed transactions) shall be treated as 1 sale or 
exchange, and 

“(B) all debt instruments arising from the 
same transaction (or a series of related 
transactions) shall be treated as 1 debt in- 
strument. 

“(2) INFLATION ADJUSTMENTS.— 

“CA) IN GENERAL.—In the case of any debt 
instrument arising out of a sale or exchange 
during any calendar year after 1988, each 
dollar amount contained in the proceeding 
provisions of this section shall be increased 
by the inflation adjustment for such calen- 
dar year. Any increase under the preceding 
sentence shall be rounded to the nearest 
multiple of $100 (or, if such increase is a 
multiple of $50, such increase shall be in- 
creased to the nearest multiple of $100). 

“(B) INFLATION ADJUSTMENT.—For purposes 
of subparagraph (A), the inflation adjust- 
ment for any calendar year is the percent- 
age (if any) by which— 

“(i) the CIP for the preceding calendar 
year exceeds 

“Ci the CPI for calendar year 1987. 


For purposes of the preceding sentence, the 
CPI for any calendar year is the average of 
the Consumer Price Index as of the close of 
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the 12-month period ending on September 

30 of such calendar year. 

“(f) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary shall 
prescribe such regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this sub- 
section, including— 

“(1) regulations coordinating the provi- 
sions of this section with other provisions of 
this title, 

“(2) regulations necessary to prevent the 
avoidance of tax through the abuse of the 
provisions of subsection (d), and 

(3) regulations relating to the treatment 
of transfers of cash method debt instru- 
ments.” 

(b) EXCEPTION FOR ASSUMPTIONS.—Subsec- 
tion (c) of section 1274 of such Code is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(4) EXCEPTION FOR ASSUMPTIONS.—If any 
person— 

“(A) in connection with the sale or ex- 
change of property, assumes any debt in- 
strument, or 

“(B) acquires any property subject to any 
debt instrument, 
this section and section 483 shall not apply 
to such debt instrument by reason of such 
assumption (or such acquisition) unless the 
terms and conditions of such debt instru- 
ment are modified (or the nature of the 
transaction is changed) in connection with 
the assumption (or acquisition).” 

(c) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 483 of such Code is amended 
by striking out subsection (e) and by redes- 
ignating subsections (f), (g), and (h) as sub- 
sections (e), (f), and (g), respectively. 

(2) Paragraph (1) of section 483(e) of such 
Code (as redesignated by paragraph (1)) is 
amended by striking out “7 percent” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “6 percent”. 

(3) Subsection (h) of section 483 of such 
Code is amended to read as follows: 

“(h) Cross REFERENCES.— 

“(1) For treatment of assumptions, see 
section 1274(c)(4). 

“(2) For special rules for certain transac- 
tions where stated principal amount does 
not exceed $4,000,000, see section 1274A. 

“(3) For special rules in case of the bor- 
rower under certain loans for personal use, 
see section 1275(b).” 

(d) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for subpart A of part V of subchap- 
ter P of chapter 1 of such Code is amended 
by inserting after the item relating to sec- 
tion 1274 the following new item: 

“Sec. 1274A. Special rules for certain trans- 
actions where stated principal 
amount does not exceed 
$4,000,000.” 

SEC. 3. RECOVERY PERIOD FOR 18-YEAR REAL 

PROPERTY EXTENDED TO 19 YEARS. 

(a) In GENERAL.—Clause (i) of section 
168(b)(2)(A) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to amount of deduction for 
18-year real property) is amended by strik- 
ing out “18-year recovery period” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “19-year recovery 
period”. 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 

(1) The following provisions of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 are amended by 
striking out “18-year real property” each 
place it appears in the text and headings 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof “19- 
year real property”: 

(A) Section 168 (relating to accelerated 
cost recovery system), 

(B) Section 57(a)(12) (relating to prefer- 
ence for accelerated cost recovery deduc- 
tion). 

(C) Section 312(k3)(A) (relating to earn- 
ings and profits). 
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(D) Subparagraphs (A), (B), and (C) of 
section 1245(a)(5) (relating to gain from dis- 
positions of certain depreciable property). 

(2) The table contained in subparagraph 
(A) of section 168(b)(3) of such Code (relat- 
ing to election of different recovery percent- 
age) is amended by striking out ‘18, 35, or 
45” and inserting in lieu thereof “19, 35, or 
45 years”. 

(3A) Subparagraph (B) of section 
168(f)(1) of such Code (relating to compo- 
nents of section 1250 class property) is 
amended by redesignating clause (iii) as 
clause (iv) and by inserting after clause (ii) 
the following new clause: 

“(ii) BUILDINGS PLACED IN SERVICE BEFORE 
MAY 9, 1985.—In case of any building placed 
in service by the taxpayer before May 9, 
1985, for purposes of applying subparagraph 
(A) to components of such buildings placed 
in service after May 8, 1985, the deduction 
allowable under subsection (a) with respect 
to such components shall be computed in 
the same manner as the deduction allowable 
with respect to the first component placed 
in service after May 8, 1985.” 

(B) Clause (ii) of section 168(f)(1)(B) of 
such Code is amended by striking out 
“March 15, 1984, the” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “March 15, 1984, and before May 9, 
1985, the”. 

(C) Clause (iv) of section 168(f)(1)(B) of 
such Code, as redesignated by subparagraph 
(A), is amended by striking out “or (ii)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “, (ii), or Ciiiy’”’. 

(4) Clause (ii) of section 168(f)(12B) of 
such Code (relating to limitations for prop- 
erty financed with tax-exempt bonds) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “15-year real property” 
each place it appears in the heading and the 
text and inserting in lieu thereof “19-year 
real property”, and 

(B) by striking out “15 years” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “19 years”. 

(5) Paragraph (2) of section 48(g) of such 
Code (relating to special rules for qualified 
rehabilitated buildings) is amended by strik- 
ing out “18” in subparagraphs (AXi) and 
(BXv) thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 
stor 

(6) The table contained in subparagraph 
(B) of section 47(aX5) of such Code (relat- 
ing to special rules for recovery property) is 
amended by striking out “For 15-year, 10- 
year, and 5-year property” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “For property other than 3- 
year property". 

(7) Clause (i) of section 57(aX12XB) of 
such Code (relating to real property and 
low-income housing) is amended by striking 
out “18 years” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“19 years”. 

SEC, 4. EFFECTIVE DATES. 

(a) Sections 1 and 2.—The amendments 
made by sections 1 and 2 shall apply to sales 
and exchanges after June 30, 1985, in tax- 
able years ending after such date. 

(b) SECTION 3.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this subsection, the amendments 
made by section 3 shall apply with respect 
to property placed in service by the taxpay- 
er after May 8, 1985. 

(2) Excertion.—The amendments made 
by section 3 shall not apply to property 
placed in service by the taxpayer before 
January 1, 1987, if— 

(A) the taxpayer or a qualifed person en- 
tered into a binding contract to purchase or 
construct such property before May 9, 1985, 
or 

(B) construction of such property was 
commenced by or for the taxpayer or a 
qualified person before May 9, 1985. 
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For purposes of this paragraph, the term 
"qualified person” means any person who 
transfers his rights in such a contract or 
such property to the taxpayer, but only if 
such property is not placed in service by 
such person before such rights are trans- 
ferred to the taxpayer. 

(3) SPECIAL RULE FOR COMPONENTS.—For 
purposes of applying section 168(fX1XB) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (as 
amended by section 3) to components placed 
in service after December 31, 1986, property 
to which paragraph (2) of this subsection 
applies shall be treated as placed in service 
by the taxpayer before May 9, 1985. 

(4) TECHNICAL CORRECTION.—The amend- 
ment made by paragraph (6) of section 3(b) 
shall apply as if included in the amend- 
ments made by section 111 of the Tax 
Reform Act of 1984. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, a second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI] will be recognized for 
20 minutes and the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Duncan] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI]. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the bill, H.R. 2475. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
H.R. 2475, legislation providing a per- 
manent solution to the tax treatment 
of imputed interest on deferred pay- 
ment sales of property. Last fall Con- 
gress passed temporary legislation 
modifying the imputed interest rules 
originally enacted in the Deficit Re- 
duction Act of 1984. These temporary 
rules are due to expire on July 1, 1985. 

The bill provides that, for seller-fi- 
nanced amounts of $2 million or less, 
the imputed interest rate is the lesser 
of 9 percent or 100 percent of the Fed- 
eral rate. The 9-percent rate is not 
available for new property eligible for 
the investment tax credit. Both par- 
ties in seller/financed transactions 
under $2 million may elect to use the 
cash method of accounting, with cer- 
tain restrictions. 

The bill also provides that, for 
seller/financed amounts between $2 
million and $4 million, the amount eli- 
gible for the 9-percent rate is reduced 
by $1 for each dollar that the seller/fi- 
nancing exceeds $2 million. The $2 
million and $4 million threshold 
amounts will be indexed for inflation 
beginning after 1988. 

The bill further provides that, for 
seller/financed amounts over $4 mil- 
lion, the imputed interest rate is 100 
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percent of the Federal rate. The Fed- 
eral rate will be determined on a 
monthly basis and there is no higher 
penalty rate. Moreover, the bill will 
apply to sales or exchanges after June 
30, 1985. These imputed interest rules 
will not apply to assumptions of loans. 

In order to ensure that the bill 
would remain revenue-neutral, the re- 
covery period for real property, other 
than low-income housing, will be 
lengthened from 18 years to 19 years. 
This provision is effective for property 
placed in service after May 8, 1985, 
subject to exceptions for binding con- 
tracts. 

Mr. Speaker, as promised last fall, 
the Ways and Means Committee has 
conducted a comprehensive analysis of 
this difficult issue. It is our strong 
belief that this legislation, which has 
been developed on a bipartisan basis, 
thoughtfully addresses the legitimate 
concerns raised by last year’s legisla- 
tion. I urge the House to support H.R. 
2475. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to join my 
colleague, Chairman Dan RosTENKOw- 
SKI in urging the House to adopt H.R. 
2475, a bill which modifies the imput- 
ed interest provisions of the Deficit 
Reduction Act of 1984. As many of us 
are aware, those provisions generated 
controversy soon after their enact- 
ment. As a result, the Congress passed 
legislation last October which tempo- 
rarily modified those provisions. That 
temporary legislation will expire on 
June 30, thus providing an important 
incentive for us to act to provide per- 
manent relief in this area. H.R. 2475, 
the bill currently before the House, 
does an excellent job of modifying 
those provisions in a balanced manner 
which minimizes the revenue impact. 
The Chairman has accurately de- 
scribed the various components of the 
bill for the House and I will not re- 
state them here. This is an issue which 
urgently needs to be addressed before 
the expiration of the stopgap measure 
on June 30, and I therefore urge my 
colleagues to vote for it today. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MATSUI]. 

Mr. MATSUI. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like first of all 
to commend the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Illinois, 
(Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI], for his leader- 
ship and diligence in getting this 
matter before the House of Represent- 
atives. It was last October 1984, when 
the whole issue of imputed interest 
came up during the waning hours of 
the 98th Congress, and the chairman 
had committed to the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. ARCHER], and others that 
he would have this matter on the floor 
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some time prior to July 1 when the ex- 
piration of the temporary rules go out 
of date. 

So I would like to thank the chair- 
man in particular for moving this leg- 
islation at the rapid pace he has, and, 
of course, Mr. Duncan, the ranking 
member on the Republican side, for 
his leadership in this effort as well. 

Mr. Speaker, this measure, as many 
people know, is very important to the 
entire construction and real estate in- 
dustry in the United States, and in 
particular in areas of high growth 
such as California. We have relied 
largely upon seller financing, especial- 
ly since we have had high interest 
rates over the last few years. This has 
caused a great many problems with 
the old rules because it has created 
uncertainty, and certainly a situation 
where many seller-financed transac- 
tions were not able to be completed be- 
cause of the penalty in the imputed 
test rates. 

This legislation, in my opinion, is an 
excellent piece of legislation. It came 
out of the Committee on Ways and 
Means without any dissension, by 
voice vote. 

I might just point out that the $2 
million threshold for the 9-percent 
rate applies to the loan amount and 
not the market rate or the sales price, 
but it is the loan amount, so that 
means the sales price could be much 
greater than that. 

Second, between $2 and $4 million, 
we have a blend between the 9-percent 
rate and the applicable Federal rate, 
and anything over $4 million, of 
course, is at the applicable Federal 
rate. 

I might just point out one more 
matter, if I may. The test rate and the 
penalty rate is exactly the same, so 
that if a person inadvertently makes 
an error, his only penalty will be the 
normal compliance test of the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

One other matter I know is of great 
concern to many of the Members of 
the House, and that is the fact that 
the original rules applied to loan as- 
sumptions. This provision does not 
apply to loan assumptions, and you 
can use either the accrual or cast 
methods of accounting in order to con- 
summate a transaction. 

So it is my feeling that this is an ex- 
cellent piece of legislation. As I said, it 
had strong bipartisan support out of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and the industry has basically been 
happy with this legislation, and we are 
hopeful that this measure will pass 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. ARCHER] 
who is a member of the committee, 
who was one of the first advocates of 
modifying the imputed interest provi- 
sions and who has worked diligently 
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for many number of months on this 
issue. 

Mr. ARCHER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, although I am not com- 
pletely satisfied with all of the final 
touches of H.R. 2475, I do rise today in 
support of the passage of H.R. 2475. 

The imputed interest issue became 
controversial in the closing months of 
the last Congress when it became ap- 
parent that changes in the Tax 
Reform Act of 1984 could stifle the 
seller financing of real estate. Just 
prior to final adjournment, Congress 
adopted a set of substitute interim 
rules to be in effect while the Ways 
and Means Committee worked on a 
permanent solution. 

Even though I’m not completely sat- 
isfied with the bill which is now before 
us, it’s probably the most reasonable 
compromise we can expect to see re- 
ported out of committee prior to the 
June 30 expiration of the stopgap 
rules. 

If no action is taken by the Con- 
gress, the onerous imputed interest 
provisions of the Tax Reform Act of 
1984 will go into effect on July 1—a 
circumstance which could be disas- 
trous. 

I’m hopeful that the bill can be fur- 
ther improved in conference with the 
Senate. There are several areas in 
which such improvements can be 
made while retaining protections 
against the perceived abuses of the tax 
code which prompted Congress to ad- 
dress this issue in the first place. 

As a member of the conference com- 
mittee in 1984, I opposed the imputed 
interest rules of the 1984 act, so natu- 
rally I am pleased that we're seeing 
the legislative process go forward to 
ameliorate the potential damage of 
the 1984 act. 

Chairman ROSTENKOWSKI is to be 
commended for his expeditious han- 
dling of the bill by our committee. He 
made a commitment last fall to report 
out legislation before the stopgap 
rules expire, and the chairman has 
shown again that he is true to his 
word—with 6 weeks to spare. 
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Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. DORGAN]. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee for yield- 
ing me the time. 

Mr. Speaker, I will be very brief and 
say that this legislation represents, I 
think, the success of the plan that was 
outlined to the House in the final 
hours of the last session of Congress. 

This imputed interest area raised 
some concern among many Members 
of Congress. Many will recall that it 
was in the late hours of the night 
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prior to adjournment and we were 
hung up on that issue, and the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee said, “Look, give us some time to 
work this out.” We developed some 
stopgap language, and he said, “By 6 
months, I will solve this thing and get 
it through the committee and get it 
back on the floor.” That has been the 
case, and I commend the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee for 
that kind of work. 

The chairman of the committee put 
together a small group of Members, in- 
cluding myself, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Marsvu1], who just 
spoke, and the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. ARCHER], who just spoke, and we 
spent a number of hours going over 
these issues. It was a bipartisan group 
of six Members. 

Once we developed some consensus, 
we brought the plan to the chairman 
of the committee and brought it to the 
Ways and Means Committee itself, 
and this agreement resulted. 

I had some concern initially when 
the Internal Revenue Service was 
pushing its proposal before the Ways 
and Means Committee about a year or 
so ago. Seller financing is an impor- 
tant part of financing arrangements in 
this country, and in most cases it in- 
volves neighbor and neighbor, putting 
together an arrangement by which the 
transaction can actually take place. 
Without seller financing, in most cases 
the transaction will not occur. I did 
not think it appropriate or wise for us 
to move in the direction the Internal 
Revenue Service wanted us to move 
because they were really saying, “We 
want to find ways to increase interest 
rates on these kinds of transactions.” 
It seems to me that we ought to be 
moving in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion. 

So I think that what we have come 
up with today is a really good proposal 
that solves a problem that was created 
in the 1984 act, and I just want to 
commend the chairman of the com- 
mittee. I also want to commend the 
ranking minority member, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Duncan], 
for his cooperation. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that we have 
made another step forward in our 
progress toward a tax system that 
makes more sense. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Burton]. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding me this 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to associate my 
remarks with those of the previous 
speaker and those of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ARCHER] as well. 

Last fall, in the waning hours of the 
98th Congress, we had a very hot 
debate on imputed interest, and the 
chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee was very much aware of 
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the problems that the real estate in- 
dustry, the housing industry, and the 
construction industry had with the 
legislation at that time. He gave his 
word to members of those organiza- 
tions and to the Congress of the 
United States that he would deal with 
this problem expeditiously before the 
June deadline, and he has done that. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the members of 
those industries and the House of 
Representatives owe a debt of grati- 
tude and respect to the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, and I 
want to publicly acknowledge that 
right now. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. GEKAS]. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, recalling those very 
same waning hours to which allusion 
has been made several times, during 
that last session there was one thing 
that was left hanging, as far as I was 
concerned, and I am not sure what the 
answer is, even up to this moment. 

What happens to the sales agree- 
ment that was entered into between 
January 1 of this year and the time 
that we finally pass this legislation? I 
am not sure that the interim rules, 
even if intended to cover that situa- 
tion, in fact legally cover the situation. 
Is that not kind of a hiatus situation 
which we have not addressed? 

The gentleman from Texas, I think, 
was concerned with that same ques- 
tion during that last debate in the 
final minutes of the last session. 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEKAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas for the purpose of 
setting me straight. 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, the ef- 
fective date of the act that we are now 
considering which would set forth per- 
manent rules will be on July 1 of this 
year, so any contracts that are entered 
into from January 1 until July 1 will 
be covered by the stopgap rules that 
this Congress passed at the end of the 
last session. This law will not be retro- 
active to go back and pick up the 
period of time from January 1 until 
July 1. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, I will re- 
capture my time. 

I recognize what the intent is. I am 
asking, has any thought been given to 
the legal effect of a sales agreement 
that is entered into between January 1 
and July 1, notwithstanding our inter- 
im rules? I do not think that Congress 
can retroactively cure some contract 
that is entered into in this vacuum 
period. Was any thought given to that 
at all? 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, it really 
is not a vacuum period because Con- 
gress established rules at the end of 
last year to cover this period of time, 
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and those rules will cover it. They 
were in the stopgap legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Gexas] has expired. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
additional minute to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gexkas]. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
one further question of the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Is the final bill in conformity with 
the interim rules? 

Mr. ARCHER. The final bill is more 
liberal in its treatment of seller financ- 
ing than the interim rules. 

Mr. GEKAS. Then I understand per- 
fectly. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 

very much, and I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 
e Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 2475 
which resolves the issue of tax treat- 
ment of imputed interest on deferred 
payments of property. For many 
months, homeowners have hesitated 
to negotiate the sale of their property 
because of the unfairness and uncer- 
tainty surrounding imputed interest 
regulations and legislation. The Ways 
and Means Committee has reported 
out legislation which permanently 
protects the seller financing preroga- 
tives of homeowners and property 
owners nationwide. 

Ever since Congress passed the Defi- 
cit Reduction Act of 1984, I have 
joined my colleagues in both Houses in 
working to repeal the 1984 imputed in- 
terest rules. These rules raised the 
minimum interest rate which a seller 
could charge while financing the sale 
of his property and slapped costly tax 
penalties on him for not charging the 
Government-established rate. Had 
these rules taken effect—and they will 
at the beginning of July unless Con- 
gress takes immediate remedial 
action—they would severely limit the 
financing options of all property 
buyers and sellers. 

While the initial imputed interest 
provisions were never designed to 
affect primary residences, the $250,000 
exemption contained in the rules did 
not adequately protect many home- 
owners. Much residential property in 
Los Angeles County, for example, has 
increased in value by more than 10 
times in the last decade. Consequently, 
if the 1984 imputed interest rules take 
effect, they will significantly discour- 
age many seller-financed transactions 
from taking place in Los Angeles and 
in other high-property-value commu- 
nities. 

The decision to seller-finance prop- 
erty is a legitimate and risky venture. 
The Federal Government should not 
penalize individuals who take advan- 
tage of this necessary financing tool. 
Moreover, the Federal Government 
should not meddle into the legitimate 
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private bargaining between a private 
property buyer and seller. 

I am pleased that H.R. 2475 elimi- 
nates the tax penalties—as mandated 
in the Deficit Reduction Act of 1984— 
imposed on individuals engaging in 
seller-financed transactions. For trans- 
actions less than $2 million, H.R. 2475 
actually provides individuals with 
greater leeway in negotiating the 
terms of a seller-financed agreement. 

Our Government has consistently 
promoted the purchase of single 
family homes. With passage of H.R. 
2475, Congress can once again provide 
individuals with the necessary eco- 
nomic latitude and opportunity to 
pursue that worthy goal.e 
@ Mrs. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, today we 
are correcting one more of the mis- 
takes contained in the 1984 tax bill. 
Just recently, the House passed a 
repeal of the contemporaneous record- 
keeping requirement which many of 
us had been working for and now we 
are acting on the provisions which 
would have all but eliminated seller fi- 
nancing. 

We were right to delay the effective 
date from January 1 to July 1. In 
doing so, we gave the Ways and Means 
Committee time to act. And while I am 
not totally satisfied with their prod- 
uct, it has taken us one step closer 
toward correcting the problem. I hope 
that additional corrections will be 
made as the bill moves through the 
legislative process. 

But it is essential that the House act 
now. The June 30 deadline is fast ap- 
proaching and already many sellers 
are reluctant to negotiate—under- 
standably so. The cost to them could 
be significant if their closing should 
occur after that date. We cannot 
expect taxpayers to comply when reg- 
ulations are vague or when congres- 
sional action is uncertain. We must ap- 
prove this legislation today to further 
demonstrate our determination to 
repeal the 1984 rules. Seller financing 
must be preserved. 
èe Mr. AKAKA. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to support the fine work of the 
Ways and Means Committee in ad- 
dressing the imputed interest/seller fi- 
nancing problem. It is a tribute to the 
leadership of Chairman Dan ROSTEN- 
KOWSKI, the initiative of Representa- 
tive Bos Matsui and the hard work of 
the committee that the bill before us 
today is a giant step toward a final so- 
lution. Their thoughtful and expedi- 
tious action on this controversial issue 
is to be commended. 

The bill presently on the floor is in 
response to certain provisions of the 
Deficit Reduction Act, signed into law 
July 1984, which substantially 
changed the taxation of seller-fi- 
nanced real estate transactions. Prior 
to the Deficit Reduction Act, a seller 
of real property financing the transac- 
tion had to charge the buyer at least 9 
percent interest. If the interest rate 
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was below 9 percent, the Internal Rev- 
enue Service [IRS] could impute inter- 
est to the transaction and tax the 
seller as if 10 percent interest were re- 
ceived. 

The Treasury Department felt that 
pre-Deficit Reduction Act law allowed 
abuses by some sellers who inflated 
the selling price of their property in 
return for providing low interest fi- 
nancing to the buyer. In addition, 
buyers could claim current tax deduc- 
tions for interest accrued in the trans- 
action, but not paid until sometime in 
the future. 

In response, the Deficit Reduction 
Act of 1984 required seller financing to 
carry an interest rate at least equal to 
110 percent of the 6-month average in- 
terest rate on Federal securities of 
comparable length, known as the “Ap- 
plicable Federal Interest Rate” [AFR]. 
It also obligated the seller to include 
into current income some, or all, of 
the buyer’s accrued interest deduction. 
The amount of the forced income was 
also to be at equal to 110 percent of 
the AFR. 

Soon after the enactment of the 
Deficit Reduction Act, Congress 
became convinced that the potential 
harm to the real estate industry was 
serious enough to warrant interim pro- 
visions limiting the application of the 
imputed interest/seller financing pro- 
visions. The bill we are considering 
today, reported out by Chairman Ros- 
TENKOWSKI and the Ways and Means 
Committee, expands upon the ground- 
work set by the interim provisions and 
provides this House a commonsensical 
initiative upon which to act. 

My fellow colleagues, we all realize 
the significant role seller finance ful- 
fills in the real estate industry. Let us 
put our shoulders squarely behind the 
task and give our unwavering support 
to this worthy piece of legislation.e 
è Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, in July of last year, the 98th 
Congress passed the Tax Reform Act 
of 1984, which I did not support. 
Among the objectionable provisions 
included in this bill was one that 
would impose a tax penalty on sellers 
who finance certain sales at below- 
market rates. These new rules became 
so controversial that in the closing 
days of the 98th Congress, we adopted 
a set of interim rules to be used while 
a satisfactory permanent solution was 
being developed. 

While the changes included in the 
Tax Reform Act were supposedly 
aimed at curbing some perceived 
abuses in this area, the new rules went 
far beyond that and unfairly penalized 
the innocent who comprise the over- 
whelming majority involved in seller- 
financing. In many transactions, seller 
financing would cease to exist, at the 
very time this method of financing is 
again becoming an increasingly impor- 
tant factor in the sale of homes, 
farms, and small business. 
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For many years, the ability and will- 
ingness of owners to finance sales of 
residences, farms, multifamily dwell- 
ings, and businesses at affordable in- 
terest rates has enabled people to con- 
tinue to do business despite unafforda- 
ble rates charged by third-party insti- 
tutional lenders. This has been espe- 
cially true during high or rising inter- 
est rate periods. For example, during 
the high interest rate recession of 
1982, 34 percent, or approximately 
800,000 home sales, and 41 percent of 
all farm sales, involved seller financing 
at an average 11.8-percent interest 
rate. 

Today, we have before us a bill 
which I feel makes substantial 
progress in moving toward preserving 
this valuable tool in property sales fi- 
nancing. As a sponsor of legislation to 
completely repeal the imputed interest 
rules, I want to commend my col- 
leagues on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee for crafting compromise legisla- 
tion which represents a significant im- 
provement over the provisions of the 
1984 act. Since I have been involved in 
efforts to resolve this situation since 
the problems surfaced at the end of 
last year, I believe the legislation 
under consideration on the floor today 
represents a reasonable compromise. 
However, I am hopeful that it can be 
improved further as it goes to the next 
legislative step, House-Senate confer- 
ence.@ 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have no further requests for time, 
and I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ros- 
TENKOWSKI] that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill H.R. 2475. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the provisions of clause 5 of 
rule I and the Chair’s prior announce- 
ment, further proceedings on this 
motion will be postponed. 


SENSE OF THE HOUSE REGARD- 
ING RATIFICATION OF THE 
GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and agree to the 
resolution (H. Res. 166) expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives 
with respect to ratification of the Con- 
vention on the Prevention and Punish- 
ment of the Crime of Genocide, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. RES. 166 


Whereas the twentieth century has wit- 
nessed repeated instances of genocide; 
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Whereas in 1948 the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly, in order to prevent a repiti- 
tion of the Nazi’s systematic annihilation of 
a people, unanimously approved the text of 
the Convention on the Prevention and Pun- 
ishment of the Crime of Genocide; 

Whereas the United States representa- 
tives to the United Nations played a leading 
role in drafting the Genocide Convention 
and advocating its adoption; 

Whereas since 1948 ninety-six nations 
have become parties to the treaty; 

Whereas since 1948 Presidents of the 
United States representing both major po- 
litical parties, including President Reagan, 
have consistently requested the Senate to 
act favorably on the treaty; 

Whereas the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has on five separate occasions 
reported favorably on the treaty and recom- 
mended that the Senate advise and consent 
to the ratification of the treaty, most re- 
cently with the three understandings and 
one declaration called for by President 
Reagan; 

Whereas on October 11, 1984, the Senate 
approved Senate Executive Resolution 478 
by a vote of 87 to 2, expressing its support 
for the principles embodied in the Conven- 
tion and declaring its intentions to act expe- 
ditiously on the Convention; and 

Whereas the United States remains the 
world’s leader in efforts to bring to an end 
crimes against humanity and all human 
rights violations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the United States 
should signify its continuing commitment to 
ending genocide by promptly joining the 
ninety-six other nations which have become 
parties to the Convention on the Prevention 
and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide. 

Sec. 2. The House of Representatives de- 
clares that it will act expeditiously on the 
required implementing legislation as soon as 
the Senate gives its advice and consent to 
ratification of the Genocide Convention. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
BONKER] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Sotomon] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. BonKER]. 

Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 166 
expresses the sense of the House that 
the United States should signify its 
continuing commitment to ending 
genocide by promptly joining the 
other 96 nations which have become 
parties to the Convention on the Pre- 
vention and Punishment of the Crime 
of Genocide. The resolution further 
declares that the House will act expe- 
ditiously on the required implement- 
ing legislation once the Senate gives 
its advice and consent to ratification 
of the Genocide Convention. House 
Resolution 166 was approved by the 
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Human Rights Subcommittee on April 
24, and the full Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee approved the resolution on 
May 14, 1985. This resolution enjoys 
the bipartisan support of more than 
60 Members of the House. 

In the aftermath of the Nazi geno- 
cide during World War II, the United 
States was instrumental in negotiating 
this Convention. The genocide treaty 
establishes the commission of genocide 
as an international crime and, through 
enactment of domestic implementing 
legislation required by the treaty, 
makes it a crime within each member 
state. The convention defines the 
crime of genocide and the acts which 
constitute the commission of the 
crime of genocide. The treaty must be 
implemented by each individual coun- 
try; thus the treaty does not define 
specific punishments, but obligates 
each signatory to define the crime of 
genocide consistent with the country’s 
Constitution and to provide for pun- 
ishment within that country consist- 
ent with the Constitution and laws of 
that country. 

The United States signed the con- 
vention on December 11, 1948, and 
President Truman transmitted it to 
the Senate urging ratification in June 
1949. Since that time, every adminis- 
tration, with one exception, has en- 
dorsed U.S. adherence to the Treaty. 
President Reagan, in an address to the 
B’nai B'rith international convention 
last September, committed his admin- 
istration to securing U.S. ratification, 
supporting implementing legislation, 
and using the treaty to protect human 
rights. The Senate has considered the 
convention numerous times over the 
last three decades, and the Foreign 
Relations Committee has reported the 
treaty favorably no less than five 
times. The Senate voted overwhelm- 
ingly last October to approve a resolu- 
tion expressing support for the princi- 
ples contained in the convention and 
declaring its intent to move expedi- 
tiously on the Treaty. It is my under- 
standing that the Foreign Relations 
Committee is again beginning consid- 
eration of the treaty today. 

Following exhaustive study over the 
last 36 years, the American Bar Asso- 
ciation strongly supports U.S. ratifica- 
tion with three proposed understand- 
ings and one declaration which Presi- 
dent Reagan has endorsed. The ABA 
has concluded that there are simply 
no constitutional conflicts posed by 
the treaty, qualified by the under- 
standings and declaration, and that 
there are absolutely no constitutional 
or other domestic legal impediments 
to prompt Senate advice and consent. 

For purposes of the record, I would 
like to explain briefly the understand- 
ings and declaration. The first under- 
standing clarifies language in article II 
of the convention that genocide is not 
merely murder, but “the intent to de- 
stroy in such a manner as to affect a 
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substantial part of the group con- 
cerned.” In other words, a crime in- 
tended for the mass destruction of a 
national, ethnic, racial or religious 
group. Suggestions that the murder of 
one person could constitute genocide 
are simply without merit. 

The second understanding clarifies 
the “mental harm” language of article 
II to mean the “permanent impair- 
ment of mental faculties,” and clari- 
fies the well-established constitutional 
protection of free speech. 

The third understanding addresses 
the concern that U.S. citizens would 
be required to be tried in a foreign 
nation in a forum without the consti- 
tutional safeguards afforded by our ju- 
dicial system. It states that nothing in 
article VI “shall affect the right of 
any state to bring to trial before its 
own tribunals any of its nationals for 
acts committed outside the state.” 
This will assure the full and continued 
independence of the American legal 
system and the continued extension of 
all constitutional guarantees afforded 
U.S. citizens. 

Finally, the declaration would state 
that the United States “will not depos- 
it its instrument of ratification until 
after the implementing legislation re- 
ferred to in article V has been en- 
acted.” Implementing legislation must, 
of course, be consistent with our Con- 
stitution, fully define the crime of 
genocide for domestic purposes, and 
prescribe penalties for a conviction on 
charges of genocide. This declaration 
assures the continued involvement of 
Congress and the President in imple- 
menting the Genocide Convention. 

Mr. Speaker, U.S. ratification of the 
Genocide Convention will strengthen 
the position of our country in the 
struggle to promote respect for human 
rights and place the United States 
firmly on record in condemnation of 
this abhorrent crime. We must not 
allow those who would perpetrate the 
unspeakable crime of trying to exter- 
minate a national, ethnic, racial, or re- 
ligious group to find sanctuary any- 
where in the world. I urge my col- 
we to adopt House Resolution 
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Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONKER. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Washington who 
is managing this resolution on the 
floor today for the committee. I want 
to commend the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia for his able and dedicated work 
in developing this resolution. 

House Resolution 166 establishes for 
the record, the House’s support for 
the ratification of the Genocide Con- 
vention and declares the intention of 
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this Chamber to act expeditiously on 
implementing the legislation required 
by the provisions of the convention. 

The Genocide Convention is an 
international treaty. Called the Inter- 
national Convention on the Preven- 
tion and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide, its purpose is to make geno- 
cide an international crime, whether 
committed during times of peace or 
war. The convention also provides that 
constitutionally responsible rulers, 
public officials as well as private per- 
sons who commit genocide or conspire 
or comply in committing genocide are 
to be punished as international crimi- 
nals. Persons charged with the crime 
of genocide are to be tried by a compe- 
tent tribunal of the state where the 
act was committed. 

Genocide is not a new international 
crime as contemporary cases in Cam- 
bodia and Uganda demonstrate. But 
Hitler’s persecution of various minori- 
ties, especially the Jewish people 
during World War II, gave particular 
impetus to the U.N. preparation of the 
convention. The U.N. General Assem- 
bly unanimously adopted the conven- 
tion on December 9, 1948. It came into 
force in 1951. Today more than 90 
states are parties to the convention. 
The United States, however, has not 
yet ratified it since President Truman 
transmitted it to the Senate in 1949. 

Since then, in the other body, the 
Foreign Relations Committee has held 
several hearings on the convention. 
Most recently, the committee consid- 
ered the subject at a hearing in March 
of this year. I understand that the 
Foreign Relations Committee plans to 
meet today to mark up their resolu- 
tion with several provisos offered by 
Mr. LUGAR and Mr. HELMS. 

Ratification of the Genocide Con- 
vention should strengthen U.S. diplo- 
macy on human rights in. both bilater- 
ial as well as multilateral meetings. 
Once the Genocide Convention is rati- 
fied, and the implementing legislation 
enacted, I sincerely hope the President 
will then address five other human 
rights conventions pending before the 
Senate: the two international cov- 
enants, the Convention on the Elimi- 
nation of Racial Discrimination, the 
Convention on the Elimination of Dis- 
crimination Against Women, and the 
Inter-American Convention. 

Clearly, it is in our national interest 
to be able to show our friends, allies 
and even adversaries that the United 
States means what it says about its 
tradition and commitment to human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. We 
have long cherished these traditions at 
home and it is high time we demon- 
strated our support for them abroad 
by subscribing to these international 
human rights treaties. The Genocide 
Convention is a most commendable 
measure on which to being this impor- 
tant effort. I urge the adoption of this 
resolution. 
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Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I became concerned 
about the Genocide treaty a number 
of months ago when the resolution by 
our distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. LEVINE] 
was introduced. Not many of us knew 
much about it, but when I discovered 
that the treaty itself had been pend- 
ing for ratification in the U.S. Senate 
since 1949, some 36 years ago, and 
under both Democrat and Republican 
control, I became somewhat concerned 
and interested about why it had not 
been ratified. 

Then I came across a letter from 
Senator Sam Ervin to Senator Percy 
of Illinois, then Chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee. In that 
letter, the distinguished Sam Ervin, 
who was not only a constitutional 
lawyer, but one of the most respected 
Members of the Senate who ever 
served in that body, stated that the 
Genocide Convention “contains the 
greatest foolishness ever presented to 
the Senate in the form of a treaty.” 

Therein lies my concern on the 
treaty. 

Let me say at the outset that I ap- 
preciate and respect the sincerity and 
dedication with which the gentleman 
from California [Mr. LEVINE] has of- 
fered this resolution. The gentleman 
has gone out of his way to accommo- 
date my concerns, and I would like to 
engage the gentleman in a brief collo- 
quy after I make a few introductory 
comments. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the major con- 
cerns that I have as a Member of Con- 
gress, and particularly as the ranking 
Republican on the Human Rights Sub- 
committee, is the degree to which this 
present era in time is characterized by 
moral confusion and evasion. One 
would think that a century which has 
witnessed the unspeakable horrors of 
the last 80 years—man’s inhumanity 
to man on a scale that previous cen- 
turies could have scarcely imagined— 
that such an experience would lead to 
a heightened sense of moral responsi- 
bility and clarity. But such is not the 
case. And it would seem that totalitar- 
ian justice has become the only moral 
absolute in this modern age. Totalitar- 
ian justice—the only ethical ideal that 
is being propagated today without 
equivocation. 

So I have tried to view the Genocide 
Convention within this larger context. 
Frankly, we all have a lot of work to 
do toward restoring a moral climate in 
which human rights are respected and 
the crime of genocide can be banished. 
There are numerous treaties, accords, 
and statutes already on the books that 
are regularly violated in the name of 
totalitarian justice. Human rights are 
being denied—and we have not de- 
manded accountability for fear of of- 
fending the totalitarians whose signa- 
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ture on any international document is 
not worth the paper it is written on. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, before engaging 
in a colloquy with the gentleman from 
California, I yield such time as he may 
require to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
benign indifference to the adoption of 
this resolution—because once more we 
impose our advice and consent on the 
other body, whose sole responsibility it 
is to deal with treaties. 

However, this resolution is harmless, 
as I am informed that the problems 
some have with it are being resolved. 

It might be interesting if some Third 
World country were to study Singa- 
pore, Japan, Hong Kong, or Taiwan 
and decide that the population plan- 
ners so beloved of many of my col- 
leagues, and the international abor- 
tion promoters such as Planned Par- 
enthood are really not as interested in 
economic development as in holding 
back development by keeping their 
populations at a very low level. They 
just might view these depopulation 
programs as little more than disguised 
genocide. 

I would never make such a charge, 
but you never know what these Third 
World countries might do, and a 
charge of genocide to be defended 
before a U.N. court would test the 
mettle of, say a Ramsay Clark, at 
least. 

Surely no one in this Congress sup- 
ports genocide, but one must ask if 
this resolution, or this treaty for that 
matter, will accomplish anything to 
combat the mass murders that have 
characterized our times as among the 
most barbaric in history. More so, per- 
haps, because we have developed more 
efficient methods of extermination 
than our ancestors ever dreamed of. 

My own lack of enthusiasm for this 
treaty rests in the conviction that we 
seem to substitute talk—and that is 
what a treaty is, talk reduced to writ- 
ing—for the actions needed to halt the 
lawlessness and inhumanity that 
plague our time. Those who applaud 
this resolution may really believe they 
have struck a blow for humanity—and 
if their concerns stop at this point, 
then this treaty becomes less than a 
fig leaf to conceal the naked lack of 
will to do anything effective to half 
genocide. 

“Give peace a chance” was the cry 
10 years ago, as our last helicopters 
left the rooftop of our Embassy in 
Saigon, leaving in the distance the 
outstretched hands of those Vietnam- 
ese whose fatal error was to trust us. 
If we would only quit Indochina, the 
killing would end, we were told by 
some who still presume today to give 
us advice of equal insight—but the 
“murder of a gentle land” goes on as 
we speak, an on-going act of genocide 
which has killed one-third of the pop- 
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ulation of Cambodia so far and pro- 
duces millions of refugees—boat 
people, half of whom drown, all flee- 
ing the Marxist paradise we left 
behind. We have become practiced at 
averting our gaze from this holocaust, 
as we move from resolution to treaty 
and back again. In a brilliant analysis 
of this subject published in yesterday's 
Washington Times, Peter Wehner of 
the Ethics and Public Policy Center 
refers to Indochina as a “region free of 
U.S. involvement, and it is a region at 
war with its people. Where are the 
cries for justice * * * the anguish * * * 
we have left southeast Asia to live in 
splendid isolation. Come home, Amer- 
ica!” 

If we are serious about stopping 
genocide, why don’t we grasp the fact 
that Solzhenitsyn has been trying to 
teach us—that there are certain quali- 
ties intrinsic to Communist systems— 
“Rulers change” he wrote, “but the 
Gulag Archipelago remains.” 

It is almost amusing—if anything 
can be called amusing in the context 
of so much suffering—that the new- 
found revulsion expressed by some on 
the left for Comandante Ortega de- 
pends, not on what he and his fellow 
commandantes have been saying and 
doing to peace and freedom these past 
5 years, but on the ineptitude of his 
travel agent. Thus does symbolism 
move the “party of the people” in this 
Chamber. 

But the same arguments we have 
heard so many times before are being 
heard again, that the United States is 
to blame for the tensions in Central 
America and that President Reagan 
seeks war rather than a negotiated po- 
litical settlement. Parenthetically, 
have you ever known of a Communist 
who would give you power because you 
asked him for it? 

The point is, that terror and repres- 
sion are the very essence of Marxist- 
Leninist states, whether in Ho Chi 
Minh City, Havana, or Nicaragua, and 
genuine peace is not the product 
merely of talk, treaties or wishful 
thinking. 

The problem with so many congres- 
sional resolutions is that they serve as 
a substitute for ever doing anything 
useful—and hence translate into irres- 
olution. 

A piece of paper can’t stopa knife or 
bullet—only a policy that comes down 
on the side of freedom everywhere—in 
the mountains of Afghanistan or the 
mountains of Central America, a 
policy that doesn’t erect. a shield. of 
pseudolegality around expansionist 
communist states that immunizes 
their export of subversion while it 
paralyzes those who resist. 

You offer us talk, rhetoric, resolu- 
tions, words, paper—when freedom, on 
the run pleads for effective action. 

Vote for this resolution if you care 
to—convince yourself and the media 
that you are striking a blow against 
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genocide—but try not to end the 
matter here—with a piece of paper— 
and not even a paper tiger at that, 
more like a paper pomeranian. 
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Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Levine] who is the chief 
sponsor of this legislation. 

Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, first of all I would like to 
commend the gentleman from Wash- 
ington for floor managing and bring- 
ing this resolution to the floor. I 
would like to commend the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Human Rights, and 
the gentleman from Florida, the chair- 
man of the full committee, for the 
thoughtful consideration they have 
given to this resolution. 

Before making a brief statement in 
support of the resolution I would like 
to compliment the gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. HypE] who just spoke. He 
was eloquent as usual. And I do wish 
to suggest that in terms of this resolu- 
tion nobody is suggesting that this res- 
olution in and of itself and by itself is 
going to resolve all of the problems 
that are contained in the resolution. I 
think that we all understand that a va- 
riety of other actions are essential, are 
necessary, and that this is one step in 
a direction of trying to pinpoint prob- 
lems of great significance in the inter- 
national arena. 

But none of us who support this res- 
olution, and my conclusion from the 
gentleman’s comments is that he 
might also support this resolution, be- 
lieve that by that support we will in 
and of itself eliminate all of the prob- 
lems that are addressed herein. 

I do believe, however, that the prob- 
lems addressed. by the resolution are 
significant and are problems that beg 
for resolution and beg for the type of 
international framework that was pro- 
vided by the United Nations at the end 
of World War II. 

The fact that our President and our 
most recent U.N. Ambassador have 
both urged that the United States 
ratify this convention, I think testifies 
to the breadth of support that exists 
in favor of ratification of the Genocide 
Convention. 

I think that while points of signifi- 
cance have been made raising ques- 
tions pertaining to sovereignty, juris- 
diction, and scope, all of those points 
have been adequately resolved and in 
fact the very fact that the American 
Bar. Association, which was perhaps 
the most respected organization in op- 
positon to ratification for a number of 
years is now in the forefront of those 
who support ratification, and in fact is 
one of the strongest supporters of this 
resolution, should help to dispel any 
of the concerns that people may have 
had in the past with regard to ques- 
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tions of legality, sovereignty, or juris- 
diction. 

Mr. Speaker, thank you for schedul- 
ing consideration of House Resolution 
166, expressing the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the United 
States should signify its continuing 
commitment to ending genocide by 
ratifying the Convention on the Pre- 
vention and Punishment of the Crime 
of Genocide. This resolution, which I 
introduced jointly with Congressman 
Fıs, is similar to the one introduced 
in the last session of Congress and has 
the approval of the American Bar As- 
sociation and Amnesty International. 
At this time there are 73 cosponsors, 
across the political spectrum. 

The purpose of this convention is to 
make genocide an international crime, 
whether committed during peace or 
war. It was the United Nation’s first 
human rights treaty, born in the after- 
math of World War II and the Holo- 
caust. 

Determined to prevent a repetition 
of the Nazi’s deliberate and systematic 
annihilation of the Jews, the U.N. 
General Assembly on December 11, 
1946, unanimously passed a resolution 
declaring genocide a crime under 
international law. Two years later the 
General Assembly approved the text 
by a unanimous vote. 

The convention has been in force 
since January 12, 1951, and 96 other 
countries have become parties. Al- 
though U.S. representatives to the 
United Nations played an important 
role in drafting the treaty and signed 
the convention on December 11, 1948, 
2 days after adoption, the United 
States has yet to ratify the conven- 
tion. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has favorably reported the 
Genocide Convention on five separate 
occasions, most recently on September 
19, 1984. In lieu of action on the con- 
vention, the Senate on October 11, 
1984, adopted by a vote of 87 to 2a 
resolution supporting the principles of 
the convention and pledging expedi- 
tious action on it in 1985. President 
Reagan himself has called for approv- 
al of the Genocide Convention by the 
Senate. As you know, the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee has been 
considering the convention and a reso- 
lution of ratification, and did so again 
today. 

It is especially appropriate that the 
House consider House Resolution 166 
at this time. This year is the 70th an- 
niversary of the Armenian genocide 
and the 40th anniversary of the libera- 
tion of the Nazi concentration camps. 
Last month Holocaust Memorial Week 
was commemorated, a heartwrenching 
time when survivors of the Nazi death 
camps gather together to share experi- 
ences and memories, and perhaps to 
find a lost friend or relative. April 24, 
the day the Human Rights Subcom- 
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mittee reported out this resolution, 
marked the 70th anniversary of the 
beginning of the Armenian genocide. 

Clearly, ratification of the Genocide 
Convention is as important today as it 
was when it was first introduced 36 
years ago. We are fortunate to live in 
the United States, a land of freedom 
and security. But even today genocide 
is taking place in such places as Cam- 
bodia and Iran. 

The Genocide Convention has been 
before the Senate for 36 years. It is 
time for the United States to take its 
place along with the 96 parties to the 
convention, and I believe the time has 
come for the House to take a formal 
stand on its ratification. It is entirely 
appropriate that we do so. I might add 
that the administration supports the 
resolution as it now stands. 

I would like to add, Mr. Speaker, 
that there can be no forgetting of any 
of the previous genocides that have oc- 
curred. Genocide is a crime against all 
humanity and must be condemned 
now and forever. This resolution is 
meant to include all genocides, wheth- 
er they occurred during World War I, 
World War II, or in present times. Any 
attempt to interpret this resolution 
otherwise would be a misreading of 
the facts. 

I would like to thank the chairman 
of the Foreign Affairs Subcommittee 
on Human Rights and International 
Organizations, Mr. YATRON, and the 
chairman of the full committee, Mr. 
FAscELL. Both have been supportive 
and cooperative in shepherding 
through this resolution. I would like 
to thank the Speaker again, as well, 
for scheduling its consideration. I urge 
passage of this resolution. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GILMAN], a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to rise in support of House 
Resolution 166, legislation expressing 
the sense of the House that the 
United States become party to the 
Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide. 
I am pleased to be a cosponsor of this 
legislation and I commend the chief 
sponsor of this resolution, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. LEVINE], for 
his diligent work and initiative in 
bringing House Resolution 166 to the 
House. 

I believe that it is extremely impor- 
tant that the United States ratify the 
Genocide Convention. As the resolu- 
tion points out, “the 20th century has 
witnessed repeated instances of geno- 
cide”, and indeed, “in 1948 the U.N. 
General Assembly, in order to prevent 
a repetition of the Nazis’ systematic 
annihilation of a people, unanimously 
approved the text of the Convention 
on the Prevention and Punishment of 
the Crime of Genocide.” Since 1948, 96 
nations have become parties to the 
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treaty. On numerous occasions, the 
Senate and Presidents of the United 
States have indicated their support for 
the convention, and it is imperative 
that action be taken to complete our 
process of support for the convention. 
Such support, as the resolution indi- 
cates, includes expeditious action by 
the House of necessary implementing 
legislation. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, in keeping 
with the House’s proud tradition of 
speaking out in support of human 
rights, I urge my colleagues to suspend 
the rules and pass House Resolution 
166. In so doing, it is my hope that we 
can provide impetus to a process 
whereby the United States can join 
the ranks of so many other nations of 
the world which, in supporting the 
Genocide Convention, hope to prevent 
any recurrence of the barbaric atroc- 
ities committed during the 20th centu- 
ry against humanity. 

Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. ACKERMAN]. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in strong and enthusiastic support 
of House Resolution 166, a measure 
that would put this body firmly on 
record in support of American ratifica- 
tion of the Convention on the Preven- 
tion and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide. The time is long overdue for 
the United States, the world’s leader 
in the protection of fundamental 
human rights, to signify its commit- 
ment to end the practice of genocide 
by joining the 96 other nations that 
have become parties to this treaty. 

The convention, negotiated in the 
late 1940’s in response to the brutal 
and calculated slaughter of 6 million 
Jews by Hitler’s Nazis defines genocide 
as the intentional destruction of any 
national, racial, ethnic, or religious 
group by killing its members, causing 
them serious physical or mental harm, 
imposing living conditions intended to 
bring about their destruction, or pre- 
venting birth. 

This treaty, which was the United 
Nations’ first human rights accord, 
stipulates that genocide, whether com- 
mitted during peace or war, is an inter- 
national crime which must be prevent- 
ed and punished. 

Mr. Speaker, the Holocaust repre- 
sents perhaps the most devastating ex- 
ample of genocide. The fact that one 
crazed man was able to secure the po- 
litical and military power that permit- 
ted him to organize and execute a plan 
of such massive human destruction 
and misery must be never be stripped 
from our memories. 

We must not delude ourselves; it is 
entirely possible for such an atrocity 
to be repeated. It is my hope that rati- 
fication of the Genocide Convention 
will serve as a catalyst for reaffirming 
the determination of the American 
people to prevent such inhuman be- 
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havior from ever again prevailing 
while most of the world stands idly by. 

Ratification of the Genocide Con- 
vention is as important today as it was 
when first drafted in 1947. We are for- 
tunate to live in the United States, a 
land of freedom, opportunity, and se- 
curity. But even in the past decade we 
have again seen genocide perpetrated; 
this time against the people of Cambo- 
dia, in a most brutal fashion. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time for the 
United. States to assume its proper 
place along with the other signatories 
to the Convention on the Prevention 
and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide. I urge my colleagues in the 
House to join me in voting for House 
Resolution 166. 


o 1430 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume for 
the purpose of engaging the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. LEVINE] in a 
brief colloquy if I may. 

Mr. LEVINE of California. I would 
be happy to do so. 

Mr. ‘SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I 
might say again I want to commend 
the gentleman, Mr. LEVINE, because he 
is a distinguished gentleman in every 
sense of the word when negotiating to 
bring his bill or resolution to the floor. 

Mr. Speaker, we exchanged views in 
writing concerning different aspects of 
the Genocide Convention and its inter- 
pretation, and I would just like to ask 
the gentleman for his reassurance to 
the House that this resolution does 
not preclude or prejudge the terms 
under which the Senate may ratify 
the Genocide Convention. In other 
words, the Senate can adopt the eight 
reservations proposed by various Mem- 
bers of the Senate if that is what is 
necessary to secure ratification. I ask 
the gentleman is that correct? 

Mr. LEVINE of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLOMON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. LEVINE of California. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for raising the question. I would also 
like to compliment the gentleman for 
his courtesy and thoughtfulness in the 
course of this dialog. 

In response to the question of the 
gentleman, that is correct. House Res- 
olution 166 does not preclude or pre- 
judge the terms under which the 
Senate should ratify the Genocide 
Convention. The resolution merely ex- 
presses the sense of the House of Rep- 
resentatives that the United States 


Mr. 


should signify its continuing commit- 
ment to ending genocide by ratifying 
the Genocide Convention. It does not 
comment on the specifie reservations, 


declarations, or understandings the 
other body may see fit to include. 
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Mr. SOLOMON. I certainly thank 
the gentleman for those remarks. 

The gentleman also acknowledged in 
our private discussions that political 
groups were excluded from the defini- 
tion of genocide contained in the con- 
vention because such groups cannot be 
adequately defined. I would just ask 
the gentleman: Was not the exclusion 
of political groups a concession to the 
Soviet Union and are not those na- 
tions that are prone to practicing gen- 
ocidal policies also prone to say that 
the victims of such policies are politi- 
cal opponents and therefore not in 
fact victims of genocide? Just for ex- 
ample, the Soviets can excuse their 
atrocities in Afghanistan and the hor- 
rors perpetrated by their proxies in 
Cambodia on the ground that their 
victims are political opponents of the 
new order. And that bothers me a 
great deal. 

Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I think that the gentleman 
raises a very important question, and I 
would like to clarify. 

The negotiating history of the con- 
vention indicates that there were a 
number of nations which objected to 
including groups under the conven- 
tion. Political groups were excluded 
from applicability because they cannot 
be adequately defined. The convention 
covers the mass killings of people for 
who they are, not for what they do. A 
person is either a Jew or not; a Swede 
or not; a Cambodian or not. Being a 
member of a political group represents 
a different phenomenon and intro- 
duces a subjective element, since it is 
extremely difficult to define either 
what is a political group or who is a 
member of one. In addition, political 
groups can be transient or ad hoc in 
nature, and they would be extremely 
difficult if not impossible to monitor. 

The Genocide Convention aims at a 
carefully defined phenomenon—the 
mass killing of people. Proponents do 
not claim that it covers every and all 
kinds of mass murders, or that what it 
does not cover is therefore condoned. 

As for the question of whether or 
not nations that would be prone to 
practice genocidal policies would say 
that the victim of such policies were 
political opponents: They might in 
fact do so, but whether their claim 
would be legitimate or not would be up 
to the International Court of Justice 
to decide in accordance with its re- 
sponsibilities outlined in article IX of 
the convention. 

Mr, SOLOMON. If I may point to 
article IX of the Genocide Treaty 
itself, which says: 

Disputes between the contracting parties 
relating to the interpretation, the applica- 
tion or fulfillment of the present conven- 
tion, including those relating to the respon- 
sibility of a state, for genocide or any of the 
other acts enumerated in Article III shall be 
submitted to the International Court of Jus- 
tice at the request of any of the parties to 
this dispute. 
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I would like to call to the attention 
of the Members that more than 19 
countries have exempted themselves 
from that provision in the treaty, and 
all 19 of those countries happen to be 
Soviet bloc countries and I would ask 
the rhetorical question why have they 
exempted themselves? But more di- 
rectly let me ask the gentleman a final 
question: I wonder if the gentleman 
could clarify what was written in his 
analysis that he provided to me. He 
said that on the one hand he stated 
that the Genocide Convention is not 
self-executing and that its language 
would not become enforceable law in 
the United States. That is really what 
I wanted to hear. But then on the 
other hand the statement goes on to 
say that the World Court will decide 
on legal disputes concerning the inter- 
pretation, the application, or fulfill- 
ment of the convention and that such 
judgments will be based on the text of 
the convention itself and on interna- 
tional law. I would just ask the gentle- 
man what are these international laws 
and do they know for sure that these 
laws do not conflict with U.S. law, be- 
cause although the Soviet bloc, some 
19 countries, had exempted them- 
selves from article IX, I have the same 
concerns that perhaps the internation- 
al laws or the International Court may 
try to supersede U.S. laws and our own 
Constitution. That very much bothers 
me. 

Mr. LEVINE of California. I thank 
the gentleman for raising this impor- 
tant question. 

In the United States there are two 
kinds of treaties. Self-executing trea- 
ties become effective when they are 
ratified. No additional legislative 
action is necessary. Treaties that are 
not self-executing, however, cannot be 
enforced until implementing legisla- 
tion is approved by both Houses of 
Congress and signed by the President. 
The Genocide Convention is not a self- 
executing treaty. Once it is ratified, 
therefore, both Houses of Congress 
must consider implementing legisla- 
tion to make genocide a crime under 
the statutes of the United States. 

By ratifying the Genocide Conven- 
tion, the United States agrees to 
adhere to its provisions. Like some 50 
treaties already ratified by the United 
States, dispute settlement under the 
Genocide Convention falls within the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. Article IX 
of the Genocide Convention desig- 
nates a restricted role for the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice; that is, it may 
only address questions of interpreta- 
tion, application, or fulfillment of the 
treaty’s provisions by any contracting 
party. 

In carrying out its role, the ICJ will 
primarily look at the specific provi- 
sions of the convention, and at the leg- 
islative or negotiating history of the 
document. Many provisions of the 
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Convention reflect preexisting custom- 
ary international law of treaties; for 
example, the principle that treaties 
must be adhered to in good faith. 

Mr. SOLOMON. I thank the gentle- 
man for his explanation. The gentle- 
man certainly speaks with great clar- 
ity. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said before, I did 
not object to this resolution coming 
before the House. I did indeed assist 
the gentleman in bringing it before 
the House, because I thought it should 
be properly debated here even though 
it is more properly before the other 
House, which has the authority to 
ratify treaties. 

I think the Members have heard the 
debate. We will certainly let them 
decide for themselves. 

I thank the gentleman again for 
being so cooperative. 


oO 1440 


Mr. LEVINE of California. If the 
gentleman would yield for 30 addition- 
al seconds, I would like again to thank 
the gentleman from New York who 
has been extremely thoughtful and co- 
operative in ensuring that a proper 
debate on this issue be brought before 
the Members. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
New York has been most cooperative 
and helpful, and I wish to commend 
him. 

Mr. SOLOMON. I thank the gentle- 
man for his remarks. 

Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, as we 
conclude our debate on House Resolu- 
tion 166, I would just like to remind 
Members that this resolution does not 
necessarily or explicitly direct the 
Senate or the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to take action on the 
pending treaty. 

What the resolution does provide is 
that it is a sense of the House that the 
United States should signify its con- 
tinuing commitment to ending geno- 
cide promptly by joining the 96 other 
nations which have become parties to 
the convention on the prevention and 
punishment of crimes of genocide. 

I think it is very proper expression 
for this body. 

I would also like to remind Members 
that the Senate last year passed a 
similar resolution, affirming the prin- 
ciples of the Genocide Convention by 
a vote of 87 to 2. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I will 
place in today’s RECORD a letter from 
the chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, RICHARD LUGAR, 
to his colleagues concerning the status 
of his work on the treaty, plus other 
material on the so-called revised 
Lugar-Helms provisos, which I under- 
stand will be submitted in the course 
of their deliberations. 

[The letter and provisos follow:] 
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U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, DC, May 6, 1985. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: Last year the Senate 
passed a resolution affirming the principles 
of the Genocide Convention by a vote of 87- 
2. That resolution urged expeditious action 
by the Foreign Relations Committee to 
report the Convention to the Senate in the 
99th Congress. 

In the spirit of that resolution, I have con- 
vened one mark-up session for the Conven- 
tion already and will convene a second on 
May 16th. At that time, Senator HELMS and 
I will offer a series of eight provisos to ac- 
company the resolution of ratification. Four 
of these are similar or identical to ones the 
Committee has approved in previous years; 
the other four address concerns which have 
been raised by a number of Senators over 
the years. 

As you know, the Genocide Convention 
has been awaiting Senate advice and con- 
sent to ratification for 36 years. The ex- 
traordinary length of time the Convention 
has been before the Senate testifies to the 
strength of the opposition. This opposition 
has been based on several concerns. Togeth- 
er with Senator Heims and others, I have 
been working to find a way to address these 
concerns. I believe the eight provisos we will 
offer do this. 

A number of other Senators share this 
view as well. For example, Senator HATCH, 
who helped in the drafting of the eight pro- 
visos, has indicated that he will support 
Senate consent to ratification if the eight 
are included. Others have informally indi- 
cated the same. 

If the Foreign Relations Committee ap- 
proves these eight provisos, I pledge to work 
diligently to bring the Convention before 
the Senate for its consent. I will urge the 
Majority Leader to schedule the Convention 
for debate and will work with other Sena- 
tors to establish a time for voting on final 
passage. 

Conversely, if the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee does not adopt the eight provisos, I 
see little prospect of success for the Conven- 
tion during this Congress. Speaking for 
myself, I would not be prepared to ask the 
Majority Leader to take up the Senate’s val- 
uable time for a matter which would clearly 
be the object of extended debate. Nor would 
I support Senate approval of the Conven- 
tion without them. 

In my judgment, this is the best opportu- 
nity the Senate will ever have to approve 
the Convention. President Reagan’s en- 
dorsement is still fresh in the minds of 
many. Many of those who have opposed the 
Convention in the past have worked with 
me and with supporters of the Convention 
to develop an acceptable compromise. If this 
momentum is lost, I doubt it can ever be re- 
captured. 

Thirty-six years of strong objections are 
not easily overcome. I have worked hard to 
find a way to respond to the serious and le- 
gitimate concerns which have been raised 
by critics of the Convention. I believe that 
this package does so and does so in a way 
that preserves all that is valuable in the 
Convention. 

We have a unique opportunity to demon- 
strate that the Senate can cut through this 
long-standing problem and work its will on 
the Convention. This will require that Sena- 
tors attempt to accommodate one another 
on difficult and deeply held viewpoints. I 
urge each Senator to do so. 

I have enclosed a copy of the provisos 
which Senator HeLms and I will propose. I 
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ask that you consider them carefully, and I 
invite you to work with me to advance this 
matter to its conclusion. 
Sincerely, 
RICHARD G. LUGAR, 
Chairman. 

Enclosure. 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators 
present concurring therein), That the 
Senate advise and consent to the ratifica- 
tion of the International Convention on the 
Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide, adopted unanimously by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations in 
Paris on December 9, 1948 (Executive O, 
Eighty-first Congress, first session), Provid- 
ed that— 

I. The Senate’s advice and consent is sub- 
ject to the following reservations: 

(1) That with reference to Article IX of 
the Convention, before any dispute to which 
the United States is a party may be submit- 
ted to the jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice under this article, the spe- 
cific consent of the United States is re- 
quired in each case. 

(2) That nothing in the Convention re- 
quires or authorizes legislation or other 
action by the United States of America pro- 
hibited by the Constitution of the United 
States as determined by the United States. 

II. The Senate’s advice and consent is sub- 
ject to the following understandings, which 
shall apply to the obligations of the United 
States under this Convention: 

(1) That the term “intent to destroy, in 
whole or in part, a national, ethnical, racial, 
or religious group as such” appearing in Ar- 
ticle II means the specific intent to destroy, 
in whole or in substantial part, a national, 
ethnical, racial, or religious group as such 
by the acts specified in Article II. 

(2) That the term “mental harm” in Arti- 
cle II(b) means permanent impairment of 
mental faculties through drugs, torture, or 
similar techniques. 

(3) The pledge to grant extradition in ac- 
cordance with a state’s laws and treaties in 
force found in Article VII extends only to 
acts which could be punished under the 
laws of both the requesting and the request- 
ed state and nothing in Article VI affects 
the right of any state to bring to trial before 
its own tribunals any of its nationals for 
acts committed outside a state. 

(4) That acts in the course of armed con- 
flicts committed without the specific intent 
required by Article II are not sufficient to 
constitute genocide as defined by this Con- 
vention. 

(5) That with regard to the reference to 
an international penal tribunal in Article VI 
of the Convention, the United States de- 
clares that it reserves the right to effect its 
participation in any such tribunal by a 
treaty entered into specifically for that pur- 
pose with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

III. The Senate’s advice and consent is 
subject to the following declaration: 

That the President will not deposit the in- 
strument of ratification until after the im- 
plementing legislation referred to in Article 
V has been enacted. 

Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time on this 
side. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
my remaining 1 minute to my col- 
league, the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FISH]: 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, all too often 
we come to the well to deplore inci- 
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dences of repression, terror, persecu- 
tion, and atrocities around the world. 
We speak of our commitment to 
human rights and to the relief of 
human suffering. We speak out with 
the belief that the United States con- 
stitutes the ideal of moral right which 
gives it a preeminent claim to leader- 
ship of the free world. 

We are fortunate enough to live in a 
country whose constitution and laws 
guarantee basic freedoms. Our Decla- 
ration of Independence plainly ex- 
presses our belief in the inalienable 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. And yet, we have seen in 
our country’s past, instances where we 
did not live up to the promise of our 
ideals. 

Often these deviations from our pro- 
fessed values were based on racial 
fears and hatred. The institution of 
slavery was allowed to prosper not- 
withstanding our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and Bill of Rights. In our 
more recent past, we allowed our prej- 
udices and fears once again to override 
our beliefs. We endorsed a policy 
which allowed the imprisonment of 
persons of Japanese heritage during 
World War II, which, with the benefit 
of hindsight we consider a blot on our 
record. Perhaps the strongest example 
we can cite is our treatment of native 
Americans. Certainly we hope that we 
will never again depart from our ideals 
and doctrine and undermine our credi- 
bility as defender of human rights 
around the world. We must take a 
firm position and vigorously support 
the convention on genocide. 

We are speaking here today of a fun- 
damental statement of human morali- 
ty. Our Government played a leading 
role in drafting the convention on the 
prevention and punishment of the 
crime of genocide and advocating its 
adoption. President Reagan has 
pledged his support for the ratifica- 
tion and his intention to use the con- 
vention in our Government’s efforts to 
expand human freedom and fight 
human rights abuses around the 
world. 

I believe, as Elie Wiesel so eloquent- 
ly put it, “in the moral principle of ac- 
countability for those governments 
that take rather than protect the lives 
of their citizens.” Our failure to ratify 
this treaty makes us a ready target for 
those who would disparage American 
commitment and credibility in the 
area of human rights. If we are truly 
committed to the ideals embodied in 
our Constitution, can we do no less 
than to ratify and make ourselves a 
party to the genocide convention? 

@ Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of House Resolution 
166 which urges the Senate to ratify 
an important international human 
rights treaty, the Convention on 
Genocide. Accepted by 96 nations the 
Genocide Convention has awaited U.S. 
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action for over 35 years. Drafted in 
1948 the Genocide Convention prohib- 
its the systematic killing of racial, 
ethnic, or religious groups. Clearly, 
the treaty reflects the national values 
and moral concerns of the United 
States. Its provisions are compatible 
with U.S. sentiments and constitution- 
al guarantees. 

As cochairman of the Commission of 
Security and Cooperation in Europe, I 
am particularly concerned with the 
implications if the Senate fails to 
ratify the Genocide Convention. As 
the United States urges other nations, 
particularly at the ongoing Ottawa 
human rights experts’ meeting, to re- 
spect certain standards of human 
rights, it is important that certain 
international agreements be ratified 
by the United States. Failure of the 
United States to ratify certain human 
rights treaties is a major criticism 
without substance, nonetheless it is a 
source of embarrassment. It is not a 
question of whether the United States 
subscribes to the Genocide Conven- 
tion, for it most assuredly does. Fail- 
ure to ratify it merely provides ammu- 
nition to the Soviet Government for 
attack. Ratification would strengthen 
the U.S. position in urging compliance 
by the Soviets and East European na- 
tions with certain other international 
accords, notably the Helsinki Final 
Act. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
pass this measure and thank my col- 
league, Congressman MEL LEVINE, for 
bringing this important resolution to 
the floor today for our consideration. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
BonkKER] that the House suspend the 
rules and agree to the resolution, 
House Resolution 166, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the reso- 
lution, as amended, was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on 
House Resolution 166, the resolution 
just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Debate 
has been concluded on all motions to 
suspend the rules. 


Pursuant to clause 5, rule I, the 
Chair will now put the question on the 
motion on which further proceedings 
were postponed earlier today, in the 
order in which that motion was enter- 
tained. 

The votes will be taken on H.R. 2475 
by the yeas and nays. 


SIMPLIFICATION OF IMPUTED 
INTEREST RULES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
pending business is the question of 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill, H.R. 2475. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ros- 
TENKOWSKI] that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill, H.R. 2475, 
on which the yeas and nays are or- 
dered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 425, nays 
0, answered “present” 1, not voting 8, 
as follows: 


[Rol No. 119) 
YEAS—425 


Carney 
Carper 
Carr 
Chandler 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clay 
Clinger 
Coats 
Cobey 
Coble 
Coelho 
Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 
Combest 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coughlin 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armey 


Edgar 
Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
English 
Erdreich 
Evans (IA) 
Evans (IL) 


Foglietta 
Foley 
Ford (MID 


Crockett 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Daschle 
Daub 

Davis 

de la Garza 
DeLay 
Dellums 
Derrick 
DeWine 


Boner (TN) 
Bonior (M1) 
Bonker 


Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boulter 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton (CA) 
Burton (IN) 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Campbell 


Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 
DioGuardi 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan (ND) 
Dornan (CA) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 

Early 

Eckart (OH) 
Eckert (NY) 


Gray (IL) 
Gray (PA) 
Green 
Gregg 
Grotberg 
Guarini 
Gunderson 
Hall (OH) 
Hall, Ralph 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hansen 
Hartnett 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
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Hayes 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hendon 
Henry 
Hertel 
Hiler 

Hillis 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Johnson 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kastenmeier 
Kemp 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kleczka 
Kolbe 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lantos 
Latta 
Leach (IA) 
Leath (TX) 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 
Lent 

Levin (MI) 
Levine (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lightfoot 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Loeffler 
Long 

Lott 
Lowery (CA) 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lundine 
Lungren 
Mack 
MacKay 
Madigan 
Manton 
Markey 
Marlenee 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NY) 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCain 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McEwen 
McHugh 
McKernan 
McKinney 
McMillan 


Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Miller (WA) 
Mineta 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Monson 
Montgomery 
Moody 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison (CT) 
Morrison (WA) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Neal 

Nelson 


Perkins 
Petri 
Pickle 
Porter 
Price 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Ray 
Regula 
Reid 
Richardson 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 


Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland (CT) 
Rowland (GA) 


Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schuette 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 


NAYS—0 
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Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sikorski 
Siljander 
Sisisky 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (1A) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NH) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith, Denny 
Smith, Robert 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Strang 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Swindall 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vander Jagt 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitehurst 


Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 
Zschau 


ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—1 


Hall, Sam 
Holt 
Jones (NC) 


Lowry (WA) 


Lewis (CA) 
McGrath 
Rangel 


NOT VOTING—8 


Rudd 
Yatron 
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o 1450 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


o 1500 


ANTI-APARTHEID ACT OF 1985 


Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 174 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


H. Res. 174 


Resolved, That at any time after the adop- 
tion of this resolution the Speaker may, 
pursuant to clause 1(b) of rule XXIII, de- 
clare the House resolved into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
1460) to express the opposition of the 
United States to the system of apartheid in 
South Africa, and for other purposes, and 
the first reading of the bill shall be dis- 
pensed with. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed two hours, one hour to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs and one 
hour to be equally divided and controlled by 
the chairman and ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs, the bill shall be considered 
for amendment under the five-minute rule. 
It shall be in order to consider the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute recom- 
mended by the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs now printed in the bill as an original 
bill for the purpose of amendment under 
the five-minute rule, and each section of 
said substitute shall be considered as having 
been read. After the bill has been consid- 
ered for amendment in its entirety and all 
other amendments have been disposed of, it 
shall be in order to consider the following 
amendments in the nature of a substitute in 
the following order: 

(1) the amendment printed in the Con- 
gressional Record of May 16, 1985, by, and if 
offered by, Representative Siljander of 
Michigan; 

(2) the amendment printed in the Con- 
gressional Record of May 16, 1985, by, and if 
offered by, Representative Gunderson of 
Wisconsin; and 

(3) the amendment printed in the Con- 
gressional Record of May 16, 1985, by, and if 
offered by, Representative Dellums of Cali- 
fornia. 


All such amendments shall be in order even 
if a previous amendment in the nature of a 
substitute has been adopted, and all points 
of order against said amendments for fail- 
ure to comply with the provisions of clause 
7 of rule XVI are hereby waived. Such 
amendments shall not be subject to amend- 
ment but shall each be debatable for not to 
exceed one hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the proponent of the amend- 
ment and a Member opposed thereto. After 
the disposition of such amendments, no fur- 
ther amendment to the bill shall be in 
order, and only the last such amendment in 
the nature of a substitute which is adopted 
shall be considered as having been finally 
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adopted and reported back to the House. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopt- 
ed, and any Member may demand a separate 
vote in the House on any amendment adopt- 
ed in the Committee of the Whole to the 
bill or to the committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. The previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit with or without instruc- 
tions. ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
DERRICK] is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the customary 30 minutes, for pur- 
poses of debate only, to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. TAYLOR], and 
pending that I yield myself such time 
as I may consume. 


O 1510 


Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 174 
is an open rule which provides for 2 
hours of general debate. One hour of 
the general debate time will be equally 
divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
the other hour will be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Finance, and 
Urban Affairs. The rule makes in 
order the Foreign Affairs Committee 
substitute as an original bill for 
amendment, with each section to be 
considered as read. 

House Resolution 174 also provides 
for the consideration of three substi- 
tutes after the bill has been consid- 
ered for amendment in its entirety. 
The three substitutes made in order in 
this rule are those by, and if offered 
by, Representatives SILJANDER, GUN- 
DERSON, and DELLUMs, and the substi- 
tutes must be offered in that se- 
quence. 

Mr. Speaker, because the rule makes 
more than one substitute in order, the 
rule contains what is sometimes re- 
ferred to as a king-of-the-hill proce- 
dure. Without such a procedure, under 
the normal rules of the House adop- 
tion of an amendment in the nature of 
a substitute would preclude the offer- 
ing of any further amendments to the 
bill. Under the king-of-the-hill proce- 
dure provided in this rule, each of the 
three substitutes can be offered, even 
if offered subsequent to passage of an- 
other substitute. Only the last substi- 
tute to be adopted will be reported 
back to the House. 

The rule waives clause 7 of rule XVI, 
the germaneness rule, against the 
three amendments in the nature of a 
substitute specified in House Resolu- 
tion 174. Each of the substitutes will 
be debatable for 1 hour, with the time 
being equally divided and controlled 
by the proponent and a member op- 
posed to the substitute. The rule also 
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stipulates that these substitutes must 
have been printed in the CONGRESSION- 
AL RECORD of May 16, 1985. Finally, 
Mr. Speaker, the rules provides one 
motion to recommit with or without 
instructions. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 1460, the Anti- 
Apartheid Act of 1985, will institute a 
constructive set of prohibitions 
against various forms of trade between 
the United States and the Govern- 
ment of South Africa as long as the 
policy of apartheid remains in force in 
South Africa. As an original cosponsor 
of this bill, I believe it represents a 
viable and necessary alternative to the 
administration’s failed policy of con- 
structive engagement with the Gov- 
ernment of South Africa. 

The provisions of H.R. 1460 will be 
fully detailed by the members of the 
Foreign Affairs and Banking Commit- 
tees. Generally, the bill includes a ban 
on new bank loans to the South Afri- 
can Government, except those made 
available for education, housing, or 
health facilities open to all races; a 
prohibition of sales of computers to 
the South African Government; a ban 
on new investment in South Africa; 
and a prohibition against purchases of 
gold coins minted or offered for sale 
by South Africa, including the 1l-ounce 
gold Krugerrand. 

H.R. 1460 was jointly referred to 
three House committees: the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, the Committee 
on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs, and the Committee on Rules. 
The Foreign Affairs Committee re- 
ported H.R. 1460 to the House on May 
9, 1985; and by letter to the chairman 
of the Rules Committee, the Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs Committee 
indicated their willingness to proceed 
with consideration of a rule for the 
bill in the absence of any markup in 
their committee. The bill was consid- 
ered by the Rules Committee on May 
16, 1985, and favorably reported with- 
out amendment. 

The primary basis for jurisdiction of 
H.R. 1460 by the Rules Committee re- 
lates to procedures specified in section 
6 of the bill for consideration of cer- 
tain joint resolutions provided for 
under the bill. Pursuant to clause 
1(qX(1) of rule X, the Committee on 
Rules is vested with responsibility for 
the “rules and joint rules... and the 
order of business of the House.” The 
committee also receives referral of all 
bills and resolutions changing or af- 
fecting the rules of the House. The 
provisions in section 6 of H.R. 1460 
have the effect of altering the rules of 
the House and therefore fall within 
the jurisdiction of the Rules Commit- 
tee. 

Section 6 of H.R. 1460 provides pro- 
cedures by which the prohibitions 
against investments in South Africa 
and importation of gold coins may be 
waived. Specifically, the provisions of 
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sections 4 and 5 of H.R. 1460 may be 
waived if the President determines 
that one or more of the eight condi- 
tions enumerated in section 6 of the 
bill are satisfied. The President’s de- 
termination would have to be submit- 
ted to Congress, and a joint resolution 
approving the determination would 
have to be passed by Congress before 
the waiver would take effect. 

By requiring a statutory affirmation 
of the President’s determination, these 
provisions withstand the constitution- 
al objections raised against legislative 
veto provisions in the INS versus 
Chadha Supreme Court decision. Sec- 
tion 6, however, also provides proce- 
dures for expedited consideration of 
any joint resolution approving a Presi- 
dential determination of compliance 
with the provisions of the bill by the 
Government of South Africa. 

Mr. Speaker, the Rules Committee is 
greatly concerned over the prolifera- 
tion and variety of expedited proce- 
dures being incorporated into legisla- 
tion, often as a part of legislative veto 
provisions. Section 6(c)(1) of H.R. 1460 
provides that joint resolutions affirm- 
ing such a Presidential determination 
would be subject to a referral to the 
appropriate committees of the House 
and Senate. This is a general restate- 
ment of the rules of the House, and 
therefore not an issue of concern to 
the Rules Committee. 

Section 6(c)(2) provides that a com- 
mittee to which a joint resolution has 
been referred is discharged from fur- 
ther consideration of the matter if the 
measure is not reported at the end of 
30 days. Mr. Speaker, while the Rules 
Committee did not propose amend- 
ments to this section of the bill, I 
would note that it is the view of the 
committee that the normal rules of 
the House provide adequate proce- 
dures for action on important and 
time-sensitive matters. 

Section 6(c)(3) of the bill seeks to 
provide for expedited consideration of 
the joint resolution on the House 
floor. The language of section 6(c)(3) 
recommends that the Rules Commit- 
tee report a resolution providing for 
immediate consideration of joint reso- 
lutions required by the bill. This rep- 
resents a departure from the standard 
provision of rules providing for consid- 
eration of the bill at any time after 
the adoption of the resolution, subject 
to the Speaker’s discretion to schedule 
such business. 

Mr. Speaker, the Rules Committee 
has asserted jurisdiction over this leg- 
islation, and reported the same, for 
the purpose of expressing the Rules 
Committee’s continuing concern over 
the cumulative effect of expedited 
procedures, and the potential danger 
which indiscriminate use of such pro- 
cedures poses to the normal legislative 
process. The committee therefore in- 
tends to be active in reviewing the use 
of expedited procedures which circum- 
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vent the normal rules of the House, 
and I would urge my colleagues to 
refer to the Rules Committee report 
to accompany H.R. 1460 for a detailed 
discussion of the issues we believe 
must be addressed. Let me add, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Rules Committee 
does appreciate the cooperation and 
assistance of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee in working out an acceptable 
agreement on this language for this 
particular bill. 

As a final comment on this issue, Mr. 
Speaker, and in light of the comments 
I have offered on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, I would like to im- 
press upon my colleagues that the 
Rules Committee does not intend, in 
reporting this rule for consideration 
by the House, to establish any prece- 
dent in connection with provisions 
providing for expedited procedures for 
consideration of measures in the 
House. Rather, as I have already 
noted, it is the intention of the Rules 
Committee to give greater attention to 
these provisions in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 174 
is an open rule that will provide for 
full and open consideration of H.R. 
1460. All Members will have an oppor- 
tunity to offer amendments under the 
5-minute rule, and the three substi- 
tutes to the bill will be offered at the 
conclusion of the amending process. I 
urge adoption of the rule and support 
for H.R. 1460. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 174 
is an open rule under which the House 
will consider legislation imposing eco- 
nomic sanctions on South Africa. 

The rule is designed to ease consider- 
ation by offering the House a range of 
choices on whether, and how, the 
United States should use our laws to 
influence the Republic of South 
Africa to end to its policy of apartheid. 

The rule also permits a open process, 
under the 5-minute rule, for germane 
amendments to the bill, H.R. 1460, as 
reported from the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

The germaneness waiver allowed 
under the rule applies only to three 
specific substitutes that were printed 
in the Recorp of May 16. 

Mr. Speaker, the essence of this rule 
is this: If the Congress is going to 
interject itself into this area of our 
foreign policy, at least we will have 
three specific options to consider in 
addition to the committee version. 

The three substitutes made in order 
by this rule are ones submitted by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. SIL- 
JANDER]; the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. GUNDERSON]; and the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. DELLUMS]. 

The rule sets up a fairly simple par- 
liamentary procedure. First, there will 
be 2 hours of general debate. The bill 
reported from the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs will be the original text 
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for the purpose of amendments, and it 
is open to any germane amendments 
under the 5-minute rule. 


After all germane amendments have 
been disposed of, the three substitutes 
will be taken up in order. Each of 
these amendments has been given a 
waiver of clause 7 of rule 16, because 
they are not germane to the reported 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, each of the three sub- 
stitutes will be given 1 hour of debate 
and they will not be subject to amend- 
ment. The rule provides what some 
refer to as a king-of-the-hill approach 
for the three substitutes, that is, the 
last one to be adopted will be the one 
reported back to the House. 

The rule guarantees the right of any 
Member to demand a separate vote on 
any amendment adopted in committee. 
This right extends to any germane 
amendments that may have been 
adopted to the foreign affairs bill, or 
the prevailing substitute should one of 
the three be adopted. 

Last, the rule provides one motion to 
recommit with or without instructions. 

Mr. Speaker, the rule is not nearly 
as controversial as the legislation it 
makes in order. It is fair to the Mem- 
bers who asked for permission to 
submit alternatives to the bill reported 
from the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. It is fair to all other Members, 
since it allows for as their germane 
amendments as well. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no reason for 
me to describe in detail the import and 
export bans and the economic sanc- 
tions imposed by this legislation on 
the American people and on U.S. cor- 
porations doing business with the Re- 
public of South Africa. 


Two of the sanctions suggested by 
the Foreign Affairs Committee can be 
waived by the President, if certain 
social conditions are met. Since con- 
gressional approval of these Presiden- 
tial waivers would be necessary, con- 
gressional delay would seem to be 
something we want to avoid. 

The bill requires approval of waivers 
through passage of a joint resolution. 
It also provides for automatic dis- 
charge from committee, if such a reso- 
lution is not reported after 30 days. Up 
to that point, the process is similar to 
other legislative approval mechanisms. 

Mr. Speaker, once a resolution is dis- 
charged from a committee of jurisdic- 
tion, it ought to come directly to the 
floor as privileged. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee has 
concocted a process for these resolu- 
tions that sidetracks them into the 
hands of the Committee on Rules, be- 
cause such a resolution would need a 
special rule providing for floor consid- 
eration. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill interjects the 


Rules Committee into what otherwise 
would be an expedited procedure, and 
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I can see no good reason for doing 
that. 

Mr. Speaker, while I do not oppose 
this rule, the bill it makes in order 
should be defeated on procedural 
grounds alone. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no requests for 
time, and I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolu- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that 
a quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 414, nays 
4, not voting 16, as follows: 

[Roll No. 120] 


Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hayes 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hendon 
Henry 
Hertel 
Hiler 
Hillis 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 


McMillan 
Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Miller (WA) 
Mineta 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Monson 
Montgomery 
Moody 

Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison (CT) 
Morrison (WA) 


Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kastenmeier 
Kemp 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kleczka 
Kolbe 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armey 
Atkins 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bartlett 
Barton 
Bateman 
Bates 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Berman 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner(TN) 
Bonior (MI) 
Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boulter 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton (CA) 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Campbell 


YEAS—414 


Carney 
Carper 

Carr 
Chandler 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Cheney 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coats 

Cobey 

Coelho 
Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 
Combest 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coughlin 


Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Daschle 
Daub 

Davis 


DioGuardi 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan (ND) 
Dornan (CA) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 

Early 

Eckart (OH) 
Eckert (NY) 


Edgar 
Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
English 
Erdreich 
Evans (IA) 
Evans (IL) 
Fascell 
Fawell 

Fazio 
Feighan 
Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 


Gejdenson 
Gekas 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gordon 
Gradison 
Gray (IL) 
Gray (PA) 
Green 
Gregg 
Grotberg 
Guarini 
Gunderson 
Hall (OH) 
Hall, Ralph 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hansen 
Hartnett 


Lantos 
Latta 
Leach (IA) 
Leath (TX) 


Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 


Leland 

Lent 

Levin (MI) 
Levine (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lightfoot 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Loeffler 
Long 

Lott 

Lowery (CA) 
Lowry (WA) 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lundine 
Lungren 
Mack 
MacKay 
Madigan 
Manton 
Markey 
Marlenee 
Martin (IL) 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McEwen 
McHugh 
McKernan 
McKinney 


Burton (IN) 
Crane 


Aspin 
Coble 

Hall, Sam 
Holt 

Hyde 
Jones (NC) 


Richardson 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 


Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland (CT) 
Rowland (GA) 


Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Seiberling 


NAYS—4 


Kindness 
Stump 
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Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sikorski 
Siljander 
Sisisky 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NH) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith, Denny 
Smith, Robert 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Swindall 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas (CA) 
Thomas(GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vander Jagt 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Wilson 
Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yates 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 
Zschau 


NOT VOTING—16 


Lewis (CA) 
Martin (NY) 
McCain 
McGrath 
Rangel 
Rudd 


Schuette 
Strang 
Williams 
Yatron 
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So the resolution was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 174 and rule 
XXIII, the Chair declares the House 
in the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 1460. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for consideration of the bill, 
H.R. 1460, to express the opposition of 
the United States to the system of 
apartheid in South Africa, and for 
other purposes, with Mr. DE LA GARZA 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the first reading of the bill is dis- 
pensed with. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. WoLPE] will be recog- 
nized for 30 minutes, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. SILJANDER] will be 
recognized for 30 minutes, the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. MITCHELL] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. WYLIE] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. WOLPE]. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I might consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislation that is 
before us today, the Anti-Apartheid 
Act of 1985, is the product of the 
effort of many people, and enjoys very 
broad bipartisan cosponsorship and 
support. But I want to pay particular 
tribute to certain individuals who have 
played an especially critical role in 
shaping and moving this bill. I am 
thinking of such Members as my dis- 
tinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Florida, Mr. FASCELL; the distin- 
guished gentleman from Maryland, 
Mr. MITCHEŁL; our distinguished col- 
league from the District of Columbia, 
Mr. Fauntroy; the gentleman from 
New York and the previous chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Africa, Mr. 
Soiarz; the chairman of the Congres- 
sional Black Caucus, Mr. LELAND; my 
colleagues from Michigan, Mr. CROCK- 
ETT and Mr. Conyers; our distin- 
guished colleagues from California, 
Mr. DELLUMS and Mr. BERMAN; the 
gentleman from Louisiana, Mr. 
ROEMER; and the gentleman from New 
York, Mr. RANGEL, But one person de- 
serves special mention, and that is the 
principal sponsor of the Anti-Apart- 
heid Act of 1985, our colleague from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Gray. It was Mr, 
Gray who understood long before 
most of us that the Congress was 
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ready to move beyond token measures 
to take decisive action against apart- 
heid. It is his vision and determination 
that have been critical at every point 
of this legislative process. Finally, may 
I also express my personal apprecia- 
tion to the staff of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Africa—to Anne Holloway, 
Steve Weissman, Salih Booker, and 
Mickey Harmon. No chairman could 
be better served by a more competent 
or a more dedicated staff. Mr. Chair- 
man, the Anti-Apartheid Act of 1985 
offers this Congress an historic oppor- 
tunity to redirect American policy 
toward the apartheid regime of the 
Republic of South Africa in a way that 
will, at long last, be consistent with 
American values and American nation- 
al interests. We have an opportunity, 
through this legislation, both to ad- 
vance the struggle for political free- 
dom for South Africa’s disenfran- 
chised and subjugated black majority, 
and to make clear—not only to South 
Africans but to the entire world—that 
America stands not with the oppres- 
sors but with those who are the vic- 
timized in South Africa. We will assert 
through the passage of this legisla- 
tion, that the American people under- 
stand what their Government has 
temporarily forgotten: The struggle in 
South Africa is not between black and 
white, but between those who wish 
only to be free and those who would 
deny their freedom. And in this strug- 
gle for freedom, for liberation, for 
human dignity, America cannot and 
will not remain neutral. We will affirm 
through our passage of this legislation 
that Americans understand that the 
struggle for freedom and justice in 
South Africa cannot be separated 
from the struggle for freedom and jus- 
tice in the United States. The struggle 
against apartheid in South Africa—is 
part and parcel of the continuing 
struggle against racism in America. 

When the Reagan administration 
came into office, it proclaimed that, as 
far as South Africa was concerned, it 
had a new and better idea. The goals 
of American foreign policy, we were 
told, remained the same: Pressing for 
an end to the system of institutional- 
ized racism known as apartheid, and 
getting South Africa to remove itself 
from its illegal occupation of Namibia, 
Only the means of achieving these 
goals would change. 

However it was intended, it is clear 
today that 4% years of “constructive 
engagement” with South Africa has 
had some terribly destructive conse- 
quences—not only for the process of 
change in South Africa itself but for 
American interests as well. Not only 
has repression within South Africa 
sharply intensified, but South Africa 
remains in Namibia, in open defiance 
of the international community and of 
international law, and has engaged in 
a campaign of aggression and destabi- 
lization directed at almost all of its 
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neighboring states. During the past 4 
years South Africa has occupied 
Angola, it has launched brutal raids 
into Lesotho and Mozambique, it has 
supported insurgencies in Mozambique 
and Angola, it has attempted to over- 
throw the Government of the Sey- 
chelles, and it has sought to destabi- 
lize Zimbabwe. 

This is what “constructive engage- 
ment” has wrought. And we should 
not be surprised by this disastrous 
turn of events. For what was signaled 
by the Reagan administration’s “con- 
structive engagement” policy is that 
the Afrikaaner regime would have a 
much freer hand to do what they 
will—both internally and in the 
region. The administration has made 
it clear to white and black South Afri- 
cans alike that there would be no re- 
sponse from the American side, no 
cost imposed on the South African- 
American relationship—no matter how 
repressive the regime became or how 
much aggression it launched against 
its regional neighbors. 

It is true that administration offi- 
cials have continued to verbally con- 
demn apartheid, and to call on South 
Africa to remove itself from Namibia. 
But against a backdrop of expanded 
commerical relationships and closer 
military and nuclear cooperation, such 
protests have sounded very hollow 
indeed. The harsh truth is that con- 
structive engagement has led the 
entire world to believe that the United 
States has decided to accommodate 
itself to apartheid. Constructive en- 
gagement, rather than facilitating a 
process of nonviolent political change 
in South Africa, has had the perverse 
consequence of adding to the repres- 
sion and to the violence. It has led the 
Afrikaaners to conclude that, with a 
few cosmetic changes here and there, 
they will be able to retain their eco- 
nomically critical links to the United 
States and the international communi- 
ty without altering the system of 
apartheid in any fundamental way. Is 
it any wonder that the Afrikaaner 
regime takes enormous satisfaction 
from constructive engagement, while 
the 85 percent of the South African 
population that is not white finds in 
American policy only disillusionment 
and despair? 

There are still some apologies for 
the South African regime who contin- 
ue to insist that things are changing 
for the better in South Africa, and 
that we need to remain patient and 
constructively engaged. Recent consti- 
tutional changes creating separate leg- 
islatures for the Asian and colored 
populations, and recent pledges to 
abolish the Mixed Marriages and Im- 
mortality Acts, are cited by adminis- 
tration spokesmen as evidence of fun- 
damental change in South Africa. But 
what these claims ignore is that these 
recent initiatives are designed to 
strengthen, not weaken, the political 
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structure of apartheid and white domi- 
nation by making it more palatable do- 
mestically and internationally. While 
legal bans on interracial marriage and 
sex are to be removed, the Govern- 
ment has simultaneously reiterated 
that the pillars of the apartheid 
system: The Group Areas Act, the 
Separate Amenities Act, the Popula- 
tion Classification Act, and the sepa- 
rate Education Acts are all to be main- 
tained. 

What apologies for the South Afri- 
can regime conveniently ignore is that 
repression in South Africa continues 
unabated as does the economic impov- 
erishment of the black population. 
The statistics are staggering: 

Over 300 blacks have been killed 
since last September, largely by brutal 
police action in response to anti- 
apartheid protests; 

In one recent episode, during a non- 
violent funeral procession, at least 17 
blacks were shot in the back by South 
African police; 

In 1984 there were more detentions 
without charges under South African 
security laws—over 1,100—than in any 
aed since the 1976-77 Soweto upris- 
ng; 

In 1984, the Government renewed 
the national ban on outdoor meetings, 
expanded restrictions on indoor meet- 
ings, banned the nonviolent United 
Democratic Front and 28 other organi- 
zations from holding meetings in cer- 
tain areas, and charged 17 UDF lead- 
ers—including 4 trade union leaders— 
with high treason; 

In the last 4 months, over 21,000 
workers have been fired for political or 
economic strikes. Many of these work- 
ers are being deported to their so- 
called homelands. And, according to 
the AFL-CIO, 21 labor leaders remain 
in detention. 

Since 1960, 3.5 million blacks have 
been forcibly removed from their 
homes and deported to the homelands, 
and another 1.5 million are scheduled 
for further removal. 

Between 1980 and 1982, arrests for 
pass law violations doubled to 206,000. 

The announcment just a short while 
ago that the Kwandebele homeland 
will become independent in 1986 will 
bring to five the number of homelands 
designated by Pretoria that will have 
been brought to nominal independ- 
ence since 1976. Thus, the number of 
Africans deprived of their South Afri- 
can citizenship will rise from 8 million 
today to more than 9 million—over 40 
percent of the black African popula- 
tion. 

As for the claims for economic and 
social progress in South Africa, let it 
be noted that in the last 20 years eco- 
nomic and social conditions of the vast 
majority of South African blacks have 
drastically worsened. According to the 
Carnegie Foundation’s ongoing en- 
quiry: 
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The number made destitute by land- 
lessness and unemployment rose from 
250,000 to 1.43 million between 1960 
and 1980; 

The number living below a very 
minimal poverty line but having some 
income increased from 4.9 to 8.9 mil- 
lion during these years; 

Fully one-fourth of all black women 
in South Africa live apart from their 
husbands because of influx control 
regulations; 

The average per capita income of 
the relatively better-off urban blacks 
is still only 18 pecent of that of whites; 
and 

The Government spends eight times 
as much per capita on the education of 
white students as it does on the educa- 
tion of black students. 

Mr. Chairman, it is against this 
backdrop that today’s debate on the 
Antiapartheid Act of 1985 takes place. 
Let us understand clearly what apart- 
heid represents. Let us resist the 
temptation to see progress where 
there is none, to substitute the wish 
for the reality. Who among us would 
give up our place in this world to live 
in that of South Africa if our skins 
were black? Who among us would wish 
to submit to the daily indignity of car- 
rying a piece of paper, bearable on 
demand, that controls every aspect of 
our lives? Who among us would be 
content to see our families separated 
from us by law in order to satisfy dra- 
conian rules of economic supply and 
demand? Who among us would toler- 
ate almost total impoverishment when 
around us a tiny minority possessed all 
political rights and an abundance of 
material wealth as a consequence of 
our servitude? Who among us would 
be willing to live and exist in such an 
inhuman environment? Finally, who 
amongst us is comfortable with the 
knowledge that much of the world 
today sees the United States as an ac- 
complice to apartheid? 

Mr. Chairman, today we begin the 
important process of disassociating 
ourselves from the horrendous apart- 
heid regime of South Afirca. Passage 
of the Antiapartheid Act of 1985 will 
send a powerful message to that 
regime that the American people will 
no longer tolerate official U.S. Gov- 
ernment acquiescence to apartheid. 
We will no longer extend legitimacy to 
a government that forces its own 
people into an exile within their own 
country. Rhetoric can no longer suf- 
fice in the face of such grave injustice 
and gross violation of state authority 
against a people who merely seek what 
we all seek—equal political, economic 
and social rights before the law. Amer- 
ican national interests, together with 
the deeply held commitments to social 
justice and political freedom that 
define what it means to be an Ameri- 
can, compel us to legislate a response 
that will matter. This is our charge 
today, and our witness as Americans of 
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diverse faiths, beliefs and racial back- 
grounds who care about the future of 
an interdependent world. 
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Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. WOLPE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. WEISS. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Africa for yielding to me. 

I want to commend him on his state- 
ment and I am proud to join with him 
in supporting this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise today to add 
my voice once again to the growing 
chorus of Americans across the coun- 
try—many of them Members of this 
body—who have spoken out in one 
form or another against the continu- 
ing violence and oppression of apart- 
heid in South Africa. 

The list of transgressions committed 
by the South African Government 
against blacks is lengthly and shame- 
ful. But as Elie Wiesel has pointed out, 
the most dreadful aspect of South Af- 
rica’s racial laws is that they are the 
law. The law in South Africa is unlaw- 
ful. Wiesel said, “When the law itself 
becomes criminal, its authors are 
doubly criminal because they deprive 
their victims of the basic right granted 
to all human beings: recourse to jus- 
tice.” Apartheid is the codification of 
injustice and deliberate disregard for 
human rights. 

Recently, the South African Govern- 
ment has asserted that changes are oc- 
curring that will move the country 
closer to a just society. But these 
changes are merely cosmetic and have 
been accompanied by an escalation in 
violence and repression of blacks. 
They have done nothing to change the 
agony and despair of being a black 
South African. 

More than 250 blacks have been 
killed and nearly 1,000 injured at the 
hands of the South African police and 
military since August 1984. About 
3,000 have been detained since last 
August, many of them children and 
teenagers. More than 200 are still 
being held. 

Meanwhile, the Reagan administra- 
tion presses on with its wornout policy 
of constructive engagement—a policy 
that has proven too patient and too 
accommodating to effect any positive 
changes in South Africa’s racism; a 
policy which is an embarrassment to 
the United States. As Randall Robin- 
son, outspoken critic of apartheid and 
leader of the Free South Africa Move- 
ment, has said, “constructive engage- 
ment cannot be a policy option to any 
American administration which ac- 
cepts the right of black South Africa 
to full enfranchisement and self-deter- 
mination.” 

In short, constructive engagement 
has failed. It amounts to collaboration 
with racial supremacy and oppression. 
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It is in part because of the failure of 
constructive engagement that the 
sanctions in the Anti-Apartheid Act 
must become law. 


The United States, as a democracy 
and as the most affluent and powerful 
nation in the world, has a moral re- 
sponsibility toward South African 
blacks to do everything possible to al- 
leviate the injustice of their lives. 


When enacted, these sanctions will 
clearly demonstrate to the South Afri- 
can Government and to South African 
blacks that the United States is no 
longer neutral, that we expect political 
enfranchisement and respect for the 
human rights of all South Africans. 


The sanctions in H.R. 1460 prohibit 
new investment by U.S. firms doing 
business in South Africa, ban new 
bank loans to the government, prohib- 
it the sale of computers that help the 
government enforce apartheid con- 
trols, and ban the sale of South Afri- 
can gold Krugerrands. 

South Africa depends heavily on for- 
eign investments, bank loans, and the 
sale of Krugerrands for its economic 
security. John Vorster,.a former South 
African Prime Minister, said, “Each 
trade agreement, each bank loan, each 
new investment is another brick in the 
wall of our continued existence.” The 
prohibitions in H.R. 1460 will shake 
the foundations of this wall. Through 
economic sanctions we have the hope 
of gaining the necessary leverage to 
force negotiations between Pretoria 
and black South African leadership to 
head off full-scale violence and blood- 
shed. 


The time to move against apartheid 
is now. The vehicle is the Anti-Apart- 
heid Act of 1985. The House has 
passed virtually this entire bill in the 
last Congress as amendments to other 
legislative measures. We have the op- 
portunity today to vote for the sepa- 
rate amendments shaped into one self- 
standing bill. I urge my colleagues to 
give their overwhelming support to 
H.R. 1460 as a demonstration of the 
will of America to topple the wall of 
apartheid. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLPE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to add my voice to those of 
my colleagues in condemnation of the 
system of apartheid that now exists in 
South Africa and in full support of 
this legislation—I commend the gen- 
tleman for Michigan [Mr. Wo.Pe], and 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
MITCHELL] for bringing up this impor- 
tant legislation. 


It has long been my contention that 
the greatest failing of American for- 
eign policy in the post-World War II 
period, has been our shortsighted posi- 
tion of supporting any government, no 
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matter how repressive, as long as it 
says it is anti-Communist. 

Of course. our primary foreign policy 
objective must be the containment of 
communism and stopping the spread 
of Soviet influence. But for too long 
our policies have had precisely the op- 
posite effect. 

Once and for all it is time for this 
country to take its head out of the 
sand and recognize that the policy of 
constructive engagement has failed. 
Our efforts at friendly persuasion 
have not produced one single reform 
in that abhorrent system worth men- 
tioning. In fact it is difficult to open a 
newspaper or turn on the television 
without seeing evidence that the 
regime has become bolder in its racist 
policies. 

It is time for us to declare that 
apartheid is inimical to everything 
this country stands for. We have 
learned from bitter experience what 
can result when we refuse to face up 
to evil that exists around us. The 
blood of innocent people has already 
begun to flow in South Africa. I call 
on the President and the Congress to 
act now before even one more drop is 
spilled. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

Mr. SILJANDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, not too long ago, I 
stood in this well and engaged in our 
first dealing with the apartheid issue. 
The amendment I offered then was to 
make mandatory the Sullivan princi- 
ples for our own Embassy in South 
Africa. 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy to report 
that under’ unanimous consent, the 
House did adopt that amendment. 
However, that is just a beginning of a 
long-term, protracted engagement to 
force the Government of South Africa 
to change their vicious policy of apart- 
heid in their country. The system of 
apartheid separates workers from 
their families, it denies democratic 
rule to the legitimate majority, it con- 
signs many to poverty, it denies blacks 
freedom of internal travel, provides 
for forcible removal of people from 
their homes, and basically denies 
human rights to the majority. 

This, in my opinion, Mr. Chairman, 
damages the reputation of the Repub- 
lic of South Africa and helps contrib- 
ute to the instability of the entire 
region. Apartheid runneth against the 
principles of civilized nations. 

It debases human dignity and is ob- 
viously repugnant to U.S. values. Our 
policy must be to oppose vehemently 
the apartheid system in South Africa, 
especially through peaceful diplomatic 
means and, if necessary, through en- 
actment of appropriate laws. 

When I visited South Africa, I en- 
gaged in conversation with many of 
the black and white leaders of that 
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country. It is incredible for us to think 
in America, where we enjoy such won- 
derful freedoms of travel, speech, con- 
gregation, organization, that in that 
country, if you happen to be black, 
you are required under their pass laws 
to hold an internal passport of sorts 
and are required, in order to travel to 
certain cities within that country, a 
stamp by the government, approval 
just for mobility between one commu- 
nity and another. 

There is also a policy that attempts 
to set aside 20 percent of the land for 
homeland for 80 percent of the major- 
ity, and 20 percent minority would use 
80 percent of the land. The blacks 
oppose this homeland policy, and so 
should the Congress. 

The Immorality Act suggests that 
one cannot have relationships with 
the opposite race. And the Mixed Mar- 
riages Act would suggest that a black 
and a white cannot marry. These laws 
are ludicrous and need to be changed. 
If you happen to be black, a black can 
be detained in any place at any time 
for any period of time from 1 hour to 
3 or 4 months without communicating 
with that person’s spouse or family, 
and oftentimes they do not know their 
whereabouts. 

Is it a problem? Eighteen million 
blacks have been arrested for pass law 
violations since its inception. There 
are many other problems in South 
Africa. That just highlights what I 
consider, Mr. Chairman, to be some of 
the central problems. Also, in talking 
with the white government majority, 
in the government leadership, I did 
notice something interesting, however, 
and if there is any glimmer of opti- 
mism or hope, as small as it might be, 
I think at least in 1985, the static con- 
ditions are beginning to shift and 
change a bit, a little bit. 
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President Botha said that “blacks 
should be involved in the political 
process.” Well, so what? But this state- 
ment is a significant change of mind 
and philosophy compared to what it 
was only a decade ago. 

There has been a 180-degree shift in 
South Africa, from just 6 months ago. 
There seems to be a slow, building mo- 
mentum gathering toward significant 
attitude change in South Africa. 
There is a shift of rhetoric by the 
leadership, and there are changes of 
policies underway that were not there 
even 6 months ago. 

We should seize the breakage of this 
position of frozen dogma to help accel- 
erate change. Some of the examples 
since 1977: Trade and labor unions are 
beginning to flourish, and I mean 
black trade and black labor unions. 
The policy of blacks being only tempo- 
rary workers has changed, and now 
blacks are recognized as permanent. 
The Mixed Marriages and Immorality 
Acts are in the process of being abol- 
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ished. Group areas, influx control and 
detention laws are at least on the 
agenda for change by President Botha. 

Now I want to emphasize, and please 
hear me out: These changes are insig- 
nificant relative to the human suffer- 
ing and the plight of blacks in that 
country. They are insignificant in the 
specifics of change and human 
thought, but they are significant in 
the change of mindset and attitude 
among whites. That is what I consider 
important. 

In fact, we are seeing this hard line 
and this Afrikaner mindset beginning 
to see the reality of needing to move 
off dead center and recognize the need 
for change. 

Now we must press, with the great- 
est vigor and positive influence possi- 
ble to help accelerate that change. 
How can we do that? 

Well, there are two bills, as I see it, 
that are important: There is the Gray 
approach and the Siljander approach. 
They both deal with present business. 
Let us analyze what the various bills 
do with present business? The Gray 
approach does nothing with present 
business. However our approach ex- 
pands the influence that has instigat- 
ed change; in the form of requiring all 
present business to conform to the full 
extent—not a modified version, but 
the full extent of the Sullivan princi- 
ples; that has contributed $100 mil- 
lion, to black education, black scholar- 
ships, housing, and health. 

It has helped put 120,000 blacks to 
work learning skills, earning promo- 
tions in desegregated American com- 
panies. The Sullivan principles can 
help prepare blacks to effectively chal- 
lenge apartheid. 

Industrialization and urbanization 
has doomed the Afrikaners’ vision of 
apartheid and separation and domi- 
nance. The soft underbelly of apart- 
heid is obvious. The government, the 
white minority, is now dependent on 
the black work force. They are three- 
quarters of the work force and 50 per- 
cent of the skilled work force. The 
growing labor union influence cannot 
be discounted. 

We need to help promote what will 
create real change and not stagnation. 
We need to contribute to the black 
economic leverage for change. 

I would like to read a quote from 
Colin Eglin, who is a member of the 
South African Parliament. He is 
white, but he is national chairman of 
the Progressive Federalist Party. They 
are the party that opposes apartheid. 

He says, and I quote: 

These forces that increase the economic 
muscle [meaning, like the Sullivan princi- 
ples] of black South Africans so that they 
are in a stronger position to bargain for 
their rights and fight for their liberation. It 
is these forces that promote peaceful 


change from within South Africa that must 
be strengthened and encouraged. 
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I would also like to quote from Chief 
Gatsha Buthelezi, of the Zulu Nation. 
He says: 

I fail to see those who agree with this 
statement can possibly talk about effective 
economic isolation. Isolation will bring stag- 
nation to the economy and perhaps even de- 
stroy its growth base. It is the circumstance 
of a rapidly changing and expanding econo- 
my where the independence of black and 
white is vastly increased. That is propensity 
of this country. 

How do we deal with new business? 
Let’s look at the two bills? Mr. Gray 
of Pennsylvania eliminates, without 
real achievable qualifications, all new 
business in South Africa. Mr. SILJAN- 
DER, on the other hand, does some- 
thing different. We say to new Ameri- 
can businesses: You cannot enter 
South Africa unless you are willing to 
sign full compliance with the Sullivan 
principles. The very things we have 
talked about to help contribute to 
change. 

So if you want to go to South Africa, 
expand business or create new busi- 
ness, then contribute to changes that 
have helped the oppressed black ma- 
jority in that country. 

Funding the process ourselves is an- 
other important aspect. How do we en- 
courage self-determination? Will we 
put our money where our mouth is? 

Now here is a conservative talking, a 
fiscal conservative. The Gray bill, in 
terms of dealing with assisting blacks 
in scholarship, housing, and education, 
does nothing. Our bill, increases the 
human rights fund to $2 million. Black 
scholarships, which are now nonexist- 
ent, will get $15 million. National En- 
dowment for Democracy, $1.5 million, 
and we allow OPIC a variance from 
banning their involvement in South 
Africa to cooperate with black cooper- 
ative business ventures. 

These are positive approaches that 
help contribute to change. I believe 
that systematically applying pressure 
in a positive emphasis is what we need 
to strive for. 

Now how do we keep up the pres- 
sure? How do the two bills keep the 
pressure up for change in South 
Africa? 

Gray cuts off business loans, Krug- 
gerrands, computers, and expects 
major changes on eight points. Our 
bill forces positive influence, as I said, 
by making new business and existing 
business conform to a positive change 
in the Sullivan code. 

Second, we give extensive revenues 
to help them to change. 

Third, we establish a commission 
that, over a 3-year period, would 
report to Congress at 6-month inter- 
vals on seven points of apartheid; 
many of the same ones that Gray out- 
lined. These points are the basic core 
that make up that abhorrent system 
of apartheid: The group areas act, 
influx control and pass laws, detention 
laws, and others. 
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If, at the end of those 3 years, the 
commission decides that there has not 
been significant change in these cru- 
cial areas, the essence of the system of 
apartheid, then the commission can 
recommend sanctions to the U.S. Con- 
gress. 

I think that 3 years, considering the 
change and the movement of attitude 
and philosophy, is appropriate. I think 
it is fair. Three years is not too long to 
wait. We here on this floor the ongo- 
ing need to avoid violence and to work 
toward productive change, and I agree, 
and that is why we should give all 
peaceful change, peaceful opportuni- 
ties, and options a chance. 

The issue is not really whether 
apartheid should be eliminated. That 
is not the issue here today. I do think 
everyone in this Chamber at least 
would admit that they support change 
in South Africa. Certainly this 
Member would not consume all of this 
time if I did not believe personally and 
intimately, faithfully, and deeply that 
that terrible system needs to be 
changed. 

What we disagree on is the process 
of encouraging and forcing and 
prompting that change. 

Now there are four major points to 
the Gray bill. I wonder just how effec- 
tive they are. 

The first thing the Gray bill does, 
essentially, is ban computer sales. 


Well, come on in, Japan. Japan will 
simply fill the void; they have done so 
since 1976. Their market in South 
Africa in computers has increased 206 


percent. So what good will that do 
pressuring South Africa, to allow 
Japan, as opposed to the United 
States, to sell them the computers? 

Second, bank loans to the govern- 
ment will be banned. So without a 
Gray bill, without any bills of Con- 
gress, the loans to the Government of 
South Africa from American banks 
have already been cut in half, and that 
50-percent figure is growing each and 
every day. 

The New York Times reports that 
virtually all American banks and 
major banks have stopped lending to 
the government and its agencies, al- 
ready. 

Citicorp, J.P. Morgan & Co., and 
NCNB Corp., have adopted policies 
prohibiting loans to the public sector; 
and the Government Relations Coun- 
cil of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, in an unusual move—says the 
New York Times—passed a resolution 
earlier this month encouraging banks 
not to lend to the government or its 
agencies, and to lend to the private 
sector only. 
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So without the Gray bill and with- 
out this bank provision, this system of 
pressure is already underway. Let me 
ask another question. I have heard in 
committee, when we have debated this 
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bill, the arguments are usually retort- 
ed: “Well, we have to isolate ourselves 
from a nation who practices the evils 
of apartheid.” Hear, hear; but this 
does not break away from the nation 
that practices apartheid. The loans 
are not banned to the private sector, 
just the public sector. Why not go all 
the way if we are so interested in iso- 
lating ourselves? 

Krugerrands, for example. Is that 
going to apply pressure on the third 
point of the Gray bill? For each $350 
in krugerrands, $49 goes to a black 
family, and 40 cents goes to the South 
African Government. What in the 
world will that do to help encourage 
the government but devastate the very 
people we are attempting to help: The 
black majority who are oppressed. 

Let us keep these statistics in mind. 
Every black worker, especially in the 
gold mines of South Africa, feeds at 
least 6 to, some say up to 10 other 
mouths besides their own. In Lesotho 
alone, 65 percent of the GNP comes 
from South Africa, and 51 percent of 
that GNP figure is from gold mining 
alone. Lesotho is not a country that 
involves itself in apartheid. 

Why not go all the way with chromi- 
um, manganese, vanadium, platinum, 
and gold bullion? If we are really seri- 
ous about disassociating ourselves 
from the issue of apartheid in South 
Africa, then let us not be halfway 
about it; let us go all the way. 

Now, I personally would not support 
that approach, but what I am trying 
to point out is that these halfway 
measures are not effective and will not 
be effective to promote change. 

The last and fourth point of the bill: 
No new business. Well, you might as 
well say, why not just disinvest all to- 
gether—and we have a chance to vote 
on that today yet. We have a chance 
to vote on that today yet. No new busi- 
ness. So what? We have disinvestment 
now without a Gray bill or a Siljander 
bill or a Dellums substitute. We have 
disinvestment now. 

I mentioned that bank loans have 
been cut in half. Six States, 24 cities 
have passed resolutions divesting. 
Forty universities and eleven corpora- 
tions are saying they are pulling out. 
Major corporations are leaving. They 
say, “The political instability of South 
Africa and in Washington is too much 
for us.” 

Already, these universities, for ex- 
ample, have sold $300 million in 
stocks. The stock and bond value, cor- 
porately, of all that I have mentioned 
is $1.5 billion. Not much for us, but 
significant for an economy the size of 
South Africa. We already have nearly 
20 sanctions now around the world 
from arms sales and energy sales in 
South Africa. We have not seen a lot 
of change as a result. 

I argue that if disinvestment is going 
to pressure the government to change, 
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well, it has. The reality of disinvest- 
ment without the fact of laws forcing 
it has jarred the government to a 
point where they are willing to 
change; the world pressure is building. 
American pressure is building, and I 
believe, as I said earlier, that change 
of mind and thought is underway. 

I have another concern after meet- 
ing with the white leadership of that 
country. Could disinvestment and/or 
sanctions force the government into a 
harder line than the hard line now 
that we see softening? Remember 
power is important to any political 
leader. The white African leadership 
do have a constituency, and if their 
people perceive that they are changing 
their form of government because of 
outside pressure, from a Gray, a 
SILJANDER, a DELLUMS, or a GUNDERSON, 
they will kick their own people out of 
office. 

The reality is that whites run that 
country; the reality is that whites vote 
for the whites, and they are self-pres- 
ervationists. They are not going to 
give up their power. It could force 
them to an isolationist corner which 
could end the softening process that 
has begun. 

I would like to read another quote 
from Chief Gatsla Buthelezi of the 
Zulu Nation. He says, 

We have to shape events in our own 
chosen direction. We have to fashion our so- 
ciety after the models that we ourselves 
emulate. Not outside forces. 

What SILJANDER is trying to do is 
contribute to positive inside change, 
change by positive 


incorporating 
movement from the outside. 

Our bill, I feel, recognizes that bal- 
ance of imposing outside change to 
strengthening within, which I think is 


a positive alternative. With these 
major elements of apartheid at least 
on the docket for potential consider- 
ation: Detention laws, Group Areas 
Act, influx control pass laws—should it 
not be better to encourage change in- 
ternally rather than force the dogmat- 
ic line even harder? 

The last point, Mr. Chairman, that 
economic sanctions, or disinvestment I 
think in the end result will be a vio- 
lent solution. It will be a violent solu- 
tion, and I said earlier that we have 
heard countless speeches on the floor, 
we now have our Nicaragua and Iran. 
Why do we have to push toward a vio- 
lent solution? Let us do all we can ina 
peaceful way before we resort to vio- 
lence. 

Placing economic hardships on the 
already oppressed black minority is 
fostering an environment of revolu- 
tion. What are the alternatives for 
blacks if we disinvest or begin divest- 
ing out of South Africa? What lever- 
age is left for us? What alternatives 
are left for the blacks, especially if we 
force the Afrikaaners into a hardline 
corner? Three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand legal workers from other coun- 
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tries work in South Africa, and 1.5 mil- 
lion, feeding again the 6-to-1 or 10-to-1 
ratio, undermines the development of 
poor countries around that region. 

South Africa has the seventh largest 
army in the world. Oh, yes, let it go to 
revolution; force the Afrikaaners into 
a radical corner, and what is the alter- 
native? Revolution. Whose blood will 
be flowing down the sewers of Johan- 
nesburg and Soweto and Crossroads? 
It will not be white blood; it will be 
black blood that will be flowing down 
the sewers after a violent revolution 
ensues against a devastatingly strong 
and powerful army. 

We need to use our great influence 
to help the advancement of blacks; not 
the destruction. Now, the people there 
do not want disinvestment. Are they 
interested in sanctions? No. A poll 
taken, now granted there has been 
criticism of the poll, but I would urge 
those that criticize the poll to read 
very specifically and very carefully ex- 
actly how the poll was done and taken, 
and I think they will find unequivoca- 
bly that it was taken in a fair manner. 

Seventy-five percent of the blacks in 
South Africa said they oppose disin- 
vestment. An additional 10 percent 
said that if Sullivan were made man- 
datory, then they would oppose disin- 
vestment. Now we are up to 85 per- 
cent. And 5% percent said they did not 
care one way or the other or had no 
opinion. That is 90.5 percent saying 
they are either against disinvestment 
or would be against it if Sullivan were 
mandatory or just did not care one 
way or the other. So give it 10 percent 
variance either way, and I just do not 
see why we are forcing something on a 
community who does not seem to sup- 
port it. 

By the way, if the blacks in South 
Africa are really so energetic about 
disinvestment, why do they not walk 
off their jobs in a general strike. Let 
them disinvest themselves from the 
system. It is easy for us in our com- 
fortable abodes and full stomachs and 
$74,550-a-year salaries and a beautiful 
Members’ dining room and a cloak 
room; it is easy for us to say, “Spill 
your blood; lose your jobs; do not feed 
the rest of the families; let the rest of 
the countries around rot, because we 
know this is for your betterment and 
for the future.” 
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It is easy for us to sit here and tell 
someone else to sacrifice. I would 
submit to you it seems pretty clear 
that the people there are not going to 
sacrifice as much as we want them to. 
More violence does not help. More vio- 
lence will not soften the Afrikaner 
government. 

Last, Mr. Chairman, how in the 
world would it help if we disinvested 
completely, or the sanctions are so 
severe that our American firms are 
crippled and have to leave, and the 
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South African Government national- 
izes the firms, kicks out the blacks 
who have been moving up in manage- 
ment mobility and puts in white Afri- 
kaners after nationalization? How in 
the world does that help in the plight 
of the blacks? 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is clear 
that if we expect change in South 
Africa, we should stand up against 
apartheid, but we should stand up 
against apartheid in a positive, effec- 
tive way, not in a way that will hinder 
effective and dynamic change in that 
horrible apartheid system. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. SILJANDER] has 
consumed 26 minutes. 

The Chair has been advised that we 
will proceed with the hour of general 
debate between the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Wo.PE] and the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. SILJANDER] 
and then proceed with the additional 
hour. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Michigan yield? 

Mr. WOLPE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RITTER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, my constituent, Mrs. 
Dorothy Roth, is an American with 
South African roots, family roots, still 
in South Africa. She has shared her 
feelings with me in a recent letter. 

I would like to share those feelings 
and that letter with may colleagues as 
we move toward a vote on the issue of 
America’s best role in bringing change 
in South Africa. 

Mrs. Roth’s personal knowledge of 
the problem, her extraordinary sensi- 
tivity, her alarm, are worthy of my 
colleagues’ consideration. I will be 
sending a CONGRESSIONAL RECORD copy 
of Dorothy Roth’s letter to each 
Member of the House. I urge you to 
please find the time to read it. 

The letter follows: 

ALLENTOWN, PA, 
May 16, 1985. 
Hon. Don RITTER, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RITTER: Friday, May 
3rd, our local newspaper, The Morning Call, 
headlined the following: “Panel backs sanc- 
tions against South Africa.” 

I read with alarm that the Democratic 
controlled House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee voted 29-6 to impose new economic sanc- 
tions against South Africa and its system of 
racial apartheid. It also wants to suspend 
the sale of American computers and shut 
off imports of the South African gold coin— 
the Kruger Rand. 

My question to them is, What do they 
hope to accomplish? And whom do they 
wish to help? 

If the answer is to do away with apartheid 
I doubt their action’s effectiveness. If it is to 
help the racially oppressed blacks improve 
their lot, I have to tell them their proposed 
sanctions will do the reverse. 
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From last year till today there has been a 
shocking economic upheaval in South 
Africa. I feel the happenings there tran- 
scend apartheid. It may even affect the sur- 
vival of blacks and whites. I am very con- 
cerned, hence this letter to you. 

I am from South Africa. I met my hus- 
band, Saul, in 1942 when his troopship, the 
S.S. Brazil was the first U.S. convoy to sail 
into Cape Town harbour. We corresponded 
for five years while he served in the China, 
Burma, India theatre of war. In 1947 we 
were married in Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania. 

I am a very proud American, the mother 
of two daughters; one an Orthopedic Sur- 
geon, the other, a doctor of Psychology. I 
am a painter, potter and sculptor and 
writer. I thank God for all the wonderful 
opportunities I have enjoyed in this fabu- 
lous country and daily look for ways to be 
involved and say, “Thank You America”. 

Since 1947 I have made several return 
trips to South Africa. The past seven years I 
have made annual trips of six weeks dura- 
tion to be with my aged mother. When I de- 
planed in Johannesburg this February, en 
route to Cape Town, I was shocked to learn 
about South Africa’s horrendous economic 
problems, which began with businesses deal- 
ing with America and Europe that failed to 
insure themselves against the fluctuation of 
the dollar. This had a domino effect on 
others. While there fifteen bankruptcies a 
day were listed in the press. Some of the 
folded giants were famliar names to me, 
some personal friends. Exacerbating the sit- 
uation were the abnormally high interest 
charges, 28% to excellent accounts, 32% to 
others. Shopping Malls, fabric manufactur- 
ing plants and other businesses suddenly 
closed. And builders of luxury apartments 
viewed with alarm their unsold condomin- 
iums, situated on the choicest waterfront lo- 
cations, which last year, would have been 
fought over! 

When I visited South Africa last year, the 
Rand was worth one dollar and nineteen 
cents. It dropped to 42 cents when I arrived 
this year. It since has risen to 50 cents. 

Blacks and whites are victimized by this 
economic upheaval. While apartheid is ob- 
scene, repulsive, any adjective one wants to 
use, I know that unemployment and the 
fear of hunger, of helplessness and hope- 
lessness, at this point in time are more cen- 
tral to the lives of the blacks. 

The oppressive apartheid laws have, for 
years, been of great concern to many South 
Africans businessmen, professionals, most of 
its citizenry. They see the crippling, stifling 
ill-effects the myriad injustices to blacks 
cause industry. It hampers South Africa's 
progress. It also is a terrible drain on their 
economy. 

South Africans welcome the presence of 
foreign and American investors with their 
Rev. Leon Sullivan human dignity guide- 
lines. They are concerned with the demoral- 
izing guilt apartheid causes the whites, the 
escalation of drug and alcohol abuse. They 
are affected by the brain drain by their sons 
and daughters leaving their beautiful coun- 
try because of apartheid. Many don’t enjoy 
being regarding the world’s pariahs. 

During the past years there have been 
moves toward changes in the apartheid 
laws. Too slow for many, too fast for others. 
For me, the most significant, the abolition 
of the Mixed Marriages act and Ted Kop- 
pel’s Nightline broadcasts in South Africa. 
Watching extreme right and left debate 
apartheid issues on the same screen was an 
historic breakthrough. 

Another reason for writing is my need to 
tell American protesters their voices have 
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been heard in South Africa, that they now 
should retrench and permit the South Afri- 
can government to effect further changes 
without outside pressures. My fear is that 
the pressures of American idealogues, sans 
facts of present conditions, will cause irrep- 
arable damage to South Africa’s blacks and 
whites. That in their zeal for changes they 
will destroy the country for blacks and 
whites. And once Humpty Dumpty is de- 
stroyed who will put him back together 
again? Who is putting Zambia and Zim- 
babwe back together again? 

The blacks with whom I spoke, those who 
have jobs and homes, don’t want unrest. 
They abhore the humiliating apartheid laws 
but prefer life in South Africa to that in 
neighbouring countries. They share the fear 
of the whites when they read and hear 
American students and other scream ‘Divest 
Now!’ Because divestiture to South Africans 
means no jobs for thousands. It means pov- 
erty and hunger and death. I am convinced 
that much of the stimulous for the recent 
uprisings in the Cape Province are due to 
fear of hunger and their survival needs. 

Senator Kennedy helped no one with his 
recent visit. He antagonized whites and 
blacks. The blacks felt he disrupted things 
without effecting changes for the better and 
the whites objected to his anti-government 
stance. The general feelings were that his 
interests were more the American voter 
than helping to create building blocks for 
change. As a Democrat, who always respect- 
ed Senator Kennedy, I was upset with the 
negative remarks people made to me about 
his visit. 

I feel the underlying problem with apart- 
heid is fear, fear for the stranger in their 
midst, the black person and his numbers. 
Today there are approximately 22 million 
blacks (not counting Indians and Cape Co- 
loureds). The projection for the year 2000 is 
for 80 million. This is an emotional problem. 
Intellectual debates and present remedies 
do not work. One man, one vote, will mean 
an end to South Africa the way we know it. 
The questions that enter my head was: Will 
her strategically important ports, her 
wealth of mineral deposits and other assets 
be available to America in the future? South 
Africans looked up to America, enjoyed free 
trade with our country. Will this be able to 
continue? Will the cries and screams from 
American campuses effect meaningful 
changes without destroying what is? Many 
personal fears flood the mind. It is so easy 
to destroy, so very difficult to rebuild. 

When the governments in Zambia and 
Zambabwe changed to all black, the perse- 
cution of blacks intensified. Why are there 
no outcries against that? And when the 
white residents of those areas left homes 
and wealth they were welcomed into South 
Africa. Where will the South Africans be 
welcomed when they have to run! 

The South African apartheid situation 
needs the help of a Solomon, the situation 
is so complex. I suggest that the college 
brains stop protesting and think along lines 
of help with progressive, constructive ideas 
so that with their aid a solution can be 
found. 

Sincerely, 
Dorotuy ROTH. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gray], 
the chief sponsor of this legislation. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding this time to 
me. 
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Mr. Speaker and colleagues, today 
we have an opportunity to determine 
where this great Nation that we all 
love stands, for the issue before us is 
not an issue of jobs, it is not an issue 
of employment. What the issue is 
about is the loss of life, the loss of jus- 
tice. 

I am always amazed at those who 
would defend apartheid by changing 
the argument and trying to say what 
we are really concerned about is jobs. 
What we are really concerned about is 
employment, and the reason why we 
cannot bring any pressure to bear on 
apartheid is because it will create a 
jobless situation. 

I can only quote what the distin- 
guished Nobel Peace Prize winner, 
Desmond Tutu, recently said in a 
Newsweek magazine article when 
asked that very same question. He 
said, “Moral humbug.” 

Let me just simply say this. What is 
it that we are seeking to do in the 
Anti-Apartheid Act of 1985? What the 
act seeks to do is to cut off future fi- 
nancing by U.S. companies and indi- 
viduals for apartheid. It simply says 
that in the future we will not invest 
our dollars in South Africa, we will not 
allow new companies to locate there, 
we will not allow new investments, we 
will not allow bank loans by USS. 
banks to the South African Govern- 
ment, we will not allow the sale of 
Krugerrands in this country which 
produce over $200 million in foreign 
exchange for the South African Gov- 
ernment, and we are not going to allow 
high-tech computers to be sold to that 
country so that they can be utilized 
for the influx control. 

That is exactly what the Anti-Apart- 
heid Act says. It says let us change our 
policy and stop the financing of apart- 
heid. Indeed, there are many South 
Africans who agree with that. Mention 
has been made on this floor about 
Chief Buthelezi. Chief Buthelezi, who 
I know personally and I have met, and 
if I were the leader of a tribal segment 
of the population of 6 million people, I 
certainly would be supportive of not 
having any pressure because I do not 
want enfranchisement, because if I am 
a tribal leader, I can maintain my con- 
trol. 

However, let us look at all of the 
others who have spoken out. Let us 
speak to Desmond Tutu, the Nobel 
Peace Prize winner. Let us look at 
Manos Buthelezi, the bishop of the 
Lutheran Church, who is also the 
cousin of Chief Buthelezi. All of the 
leadership there have cried out to 
America and said, “America, why do 
you not stop financing apartheid?” 
They have said, “We are suffering, 
and we are willing to endure if we 
know that this great nation stands 
with us and that this great nation is 
willing to withdraw its financing of 
apartheid.” 
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I submit to you that this legislation 
would not threaten one job in South 
Africa. 

Second, I should point out to you 
the argument that this legislation 
would cause divestment is absolutely 
wrong and it is absurd and ludicrous. 
First of all, that is like arguing you 
cannot end slavery because you will 
have an unemployment problem. 
Second, factually, it is incorrect be- 
cause there are 6 million people in the 
work force in South Africa. American 
subsidiaries employ 125,000 of the 6 
million, and of the 125,000, only some 
70,000 are the majority South Afri- 
cans, and not one iota of this legisla- 
tion would cause any of the 125,000 or 
the some 70,000 from the majority to 
lose their jobs. 

Thus, what you have is a tortured 
argument that says for the benefit of 
125,000 people, let us continue to fi- 
nance the oppressive political regime 
of apartheid, Forget the over 5 million 
other people who are in the work force 
who have no freedom, no rights. 
Forget the 20 million South Africans 
who cannot own land, who have to live 
in designated areas, who must carry 
pass cards to show, who cannot be out 
at night without police permission. 
Forget them. 

All for what? For 77,000 jobs which, 
by the way, this legislation does not 
affect or endanger in any way at all? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gray] has expired. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding this addi- 
tional time to me. 

So to argue that this legislation 
threatens that majority is absolutely 
wrong and it should be pointed out 
that it is wrong. 

Second, there are those who will 
argue that if you take these modest re- 
strictions, you are singling out South 
Africa. Not so. We currently have re- 
strictions on over 19 nations in the 
world, and is it not about time that 
the world’s greatest democracy of free- 
dom not only light a candle for those 
in Poland, and rightfully so, but is it 
not time we strike a match for those in 
South Africa? 

If we can speak out, and I certainly 
have joined with my colleagues on all 
sides of the aisle speaking out for 
Sharansky and Sakharov, why can we 
not speak out for Nelson and Winnie 
Mandela? No. We already have restric- 
tions like this around the world, And 
then they will argue, “Well, you know, 
these kinds of measures never change 
anything. 

Did we think that sanctions were 
going to change Poland? No. But we 
wanted to let the world know where 
America stood, and that we did not 
stand with the oppressor, but we stood 
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with the victims. Of course, this is be- 
coming a normal confusion around 
Washington these days, where people 
do not know who to stand with, 
whether to stand with the victims or 
whether to stand with the oppressors. 
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I submit that this Congress ought to 
go on record by standing with the vic- 
tims and not with the oppressors. I 
find it interesting that those who are 
arguing for us to stand with South 
Africa are asking us to stand with the 
oppressors. I think we ought to stand 
with Desmond Tutu. I think we ought 
to stand with Manos Buthelezi. I think 
we ought to stand with those who are 
protesting their condition while we 
have sat around and allowed U.S. 
funds to continue the oppression. 

Mr. Chairman, what is the issue? It 
is not the loss of jobs; it is the loss of 
life, over 500 in the last 6 months. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to our distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. SoLarz]. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to pay tribute to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Wo.LPE] and my very good friend, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Gray], for the leadership they 
have provided on this issue. Without 
their extraordinarily creative efforts, 
we would not be debating this legisla- 
tion today. 

The issue before us this afternoon 
requires a judgment not so much on 
the system and the situation in South 
Africa but on what we should be doing 
about it. Virtually all of us on both 
sides of the aisle appear to agree that 
the apartheid system is a moral and 
political abomination. Where we 
appear to disagree is over how the 
United States can most effectively use 
its influence to facilitate as soon as 
possible the elimination of this system 
of institutionalized segregation. 

Those who are opposed to the Anti- 
Apartheid Act of 1985 appear to be- 
lieve, as does the administration, that 
the best way for the United States to 
proceed is to continue the policy of 
constructive engagement. This was a 
policy adopted 5 years ago, and it was 
based on the premise that, by estab- 
lishing a closer and more cooperative 
relationship with the Government of 
South Africa, we would be able to use 
our ensuing influence to encourage 
that Government to make real 
progress toward the elimination of 
apartheid. Five years later, I would 
submit that the policy of constructive 
engagement is a flop and a failure. It 
constitutes a monument to moral 
myopia and ¿wishful thinking. It has 
done virtually nothing to bring about 
any real progress toward the elimina- 
tion of apartheid, but it has created 
the impression that the United States 
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is in sympathy with the racist regime 
in that country. 

Now, some have said that significant 
changes have taken place in South 
Africa. They point to the impending 
elimination of the Mixed Marriages 
Act, and they point to the establish- 
ment of a new constitution and the 
creation of separate parliaments for 
the colored and Asian peoples of that 
country. But I would submit that the 
real measure of what has happened in 
South Africa is not these cosmetic 
changes, Which leave utterly undis- 
turbed the continued exclusion of the 
black majority of that country from 
any opportunity whatsoever to partici- 
pate in the determination of their own 
destiny, but the remaining realities 
which continue to characterize the 
plight of the black majority in South 
Africa. 

The failure of constructive engage- 
ment can be measured by the fact that 
in the last year alone 350 blacks have 
been killed by the security forces in 
that country; over 250,000 have been 
arrested for violation of the pass laws; 
and a quarter of all of the black 
women remain separated from their 
families. 

It can be measured by the fact that 
the Government of South Africa con- 
tinues to refuse to engage in any 
meaningful negotiations with the 
black majority to establish a new po- 
litical dispensation in the country. It 
can be measured by the continued ille- 
gal occupation by the Government of 
South Africa of Namibia. And it can 
be measured by the growing enmity 
toward our policy with respect to 
South Africa throughout black Africa 
and on the part of the indigenous 
black majority within South Africa. 

I would submit that the time has 
come for a new policy. The time has 
come for us to make clear our opposi- 
tion to apartheid in deed as well as in 
word. The time has come for us to 
adopt the Anti-Apartheid Act of 1985. 

Some will say that the best way to 
bring about change in South Africa is 
to encourage more U.S. investment in 
that country, but the fact of the 
matter is that 37 years after the estab- 
lishment of apartheid in South Africa 
there has been enormous economic 
progress in that country, but from a 
political point of view the blacks are 
worse off today than they were three 
decades ago. 

Others will say that the adoption of 
this legislation is an exercise in diplo- 
matic hypocrisy, that as bad as the sit- 
uation in South Africa may be, it is 
just as bad in other countries around 
the world, and why are we not taking 
action against them? But the fact is 
that we have imposed sanctions 
against Cuba, Vietnam, Poland, the 
Soviet Union, and even non-Commu- 
nist countries like Libya, Iran, and 
Uganda, and I would submit that if we 
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adopted sanctions against all those 
countries, it would be an exercise in 
diplomatic hypocrisy for us not to 
impose sanctions against South Africa. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York ([Mr. 
SoOLARz] has expired. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
30 additional seconds to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Sorarz]. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, the As- 
sistant Secretary of State for South 
Africa, Mr. Chester Crocker, said that 
it was not up to the United States to 
choose between black and white in 
South Africa. The choice that con- 
fronts us there is not between black 
and white. There are, after all, many 
whites in South Africa who are op- 
posed to apartheid. The choice that 
confronts us in South Africa is a 
choice between right and wrong, be- 
tween justice and injustice, between 
decency and indecency. The time has 
come for the United States to be on 
the side of change rather than on the 
side of the status quo in South Africa. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
thoroughly agree with the gentle- 
man’s very cogent and very persuasive 
statement, as usual. I want to compli- 
ment him on his leadership in this 
matter because he, together with the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gray] and the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Wo.pe], who is managing 
this bill, has given immense leadership 
to this proposition. I agree with the 
gentleman that the time has come 
when we must put aside economic and 
political considerations and do some- 
thing and face up to this problem. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York ([Mr. 
So.arz] has expired. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, I now 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
BonkKER]. 

Mr. BONKER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong support of this legislation, 
and I would like to take this opportu- 
nity to commend the chief sponsor, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gray], and the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on African Affairs, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
WOLPE], as well as the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Sotarz], who has long 
been distinguished for his work on this 
issue. 

I chair one of the subcommittees 
that has jurisdiction. We have con- 
ducted a series of hearings over the 
years in attempting to develop a 
proper legislative approach to this 
controversial, if not volatile, issue. 

I would also note that 2 years ago, 
when this House took up and consid- 
ered and favorably voted on the 
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Export Administration Act, we added 
title III. Title III included essentially 
the same provisions which are before 
us today, including the Gray amend- 
ment, which was offered on the House 
floor and actually was accepted with- 
out too much resistance. 

The legislation that is before us 
today is essentially that package, 
minus the Sullivan principles—and I 
understand that the sponsors intend 
to pursue separate legislation later 
on—and plus new restrictions on the 
sale of computer equipment to the 
Government of South Africa and her 
entities. 

I frankly believe that the legislation 
that we have before us today is actual- 
ly weaker than the legislation this 
House already adopted 2 years ago as 
an amendment in the form of title III 
to the Export Administration Act. In 
my judgment, that was stronger be- 
cause it did include provisions on the 
so-called Sullivan principles. At that 
time there was very little resistance to 
these provisions. There seemed to be 
almost universal acceptance that the 
time had come to send a message to 
South Africa, and we had a reasonable 
approach to the issue by way of title 
III. 

Now essentially the same provisions 
are back here on the floor in a new 
bill, and all of a sudden there is plenty 
of resistance. I would suggest, if any- 
thing, that there ought to be a 
demand for stronger legislation, given 
the public outcry we have been hear- 
irg throughout this country. Given 
the provisions I have discussed, I still 
have some reservations about key sec- 
tions of the bill. 
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They involve, first of all, a noticea- 
ble absence of Sullivan principles. I 
personally believe that as long as U.S. 
businesses are in South Africa, they 
ought to exemplify America’s values 
and standards and indeed our fair 
labor practices, so that we can set up a 
model in South Africa for other busi- 
nesses there. 

Second, I have never been a strong 
supporter of the ban on importation 
of krugerrand gold coins. This is some- 
thing of a symbolic issue. It will do 
some damage to many of the mom- 
and-pop collectors in the United 
States, but I am not sure it will do 
overwhelming damage to South Africa 
or her policies. There is such a sophis- 
ticated international network on gold 
coins that I do not think there is any 
way we can inhibit or ban the flow of 
it. 

The third concern that I have has to 
do with the total ban on all computer 
sales to the South African Govern- 
ment entity, including service agree- 
ments. This provision would amend 
section 6 of the Export Aministration 
Act to prohibit the export of all com- 
puters and related services and equip- 
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ment to any South African Govern- 
ment entity, including the termination 
of existing sales, services and mainte- 
nance contracts on such items also 
raises a serious problem. 

I share the concern of the sponsors 
and the objective about blocking the 
sale of American chip computers and 
equipment so that that equipment will 
not be used as instruments to enforce 
apartheid; but the scope of this provi- 
sion is far broader. 

Section 7 of H.R. 1460 goes way 
beyond prohibiting the use of US. 
computers in enforcing apartheid. 

Under this section, U.S. computers 
would be banned to all government en- 
tities regardless whether they are for 
use in schools, hospitals, transporta- 
tion systems, and utility companies. 

Although the committee report 
states that the ban will cut off new 
U.S. computer exports to the South 
African military and policy and other 
government organizations that enforce 
apartheid, there are no exceptions for 
end users which do not directly en- 
force apartheid. 

Furthermore, it should be pointed 
out that the current law prohibits ex- 
ports of such computers subject to the 
commodity control list to the South 
African police and military. 

Similarly, it is U.S. regulatory policy 
not to approve export license applica- 
tions to a variety of South African 
Government entities where the com- 
puter could be used to enforce the 
policies of apartheid. 

Let me make myself clear. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 additional minute to the gentleman. 

Mr. BONKER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. 

My point is this. If we want to ban 
the sale of computer equipment to the 
Government of South Africa because 
of an obvious concern that it might be 
used to enforce apartheid, I have no 
problem with that; but if we are going 
to put into the statute a provision that 
breaks or terminates all existing serv- 
ice contracts, maintenance agreements 
and efforts to sell software, then we 
put our companies in a position of con- 
tract violations and subject them to li- 
ability. 

I do not think that ought to be the 
intent of the legislation. We want to 
send a message and be effective in 
dealing with South Africa, not place 
additional burdens on American busi- 
nesses who happen to be located there. 

Mr. SILJANDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Burton]. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think everyone in this body is 
opposed to racial discrimination and 
apartheid in particular. One of the 
things that I cannot understand, how- 
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ever, is why we pay so much attention 
to the persecution and the discrimina- 
tion and the human rights violations 
that take place in South Africa, while 
we close our eyes to the same things 
that are happening in neighboring 
countries in that part of the world. 

For instance, in Angola, Malawi, and 
Mozambique, we see repression, preju- 
dice, and human rights violations that 
are every bit as bad as that which go 
on in South Africa; yet we do not say a 
word about them. I do not understand 
that. 

South Africa has a lot of problems 
and we should bring pressure upon 
them to change, but let us look at the 
past. In World War II and other con- 
flicts they have been an ally and have 
helped us by fighting the fascists and 
other enemies of the free world. Yet 
we point all of our guns at them and 
we do not pay any attention to the 
Communist regimes in the southern 
part of Africa who are repressing their 
people and I wonder why. 

Why do we not talk about Angola, 
where persecution exists on a daily 
basis? 

Why do we not talk about Malawi? 
Why do we not talk about Mozam- 
bique? 

It strikes me as curious that we pay 
attention to our friends and their mis- 
takes, their shortcomings, and we do 
not point a finger of guilt at those 
who have a worldwide objective in 
mind, that being the Communist 
movement. 

David Lamb, the former Los Angeles 
Times Africa correspondent, noted 
that “whites' injustice toward blacks is 
considered racist. The blacks’ mistreat- 
ment of blacks is just part of national 
growing pains and is somehow accepta- 
ble to both Africa and the world 
beyond.” 

He does not understand that and 
neither do I. 

A Kenyan journalist once comment- 
ed that what Africans are doing to Af- 
ricans is unbelievable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. SILJANDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 30 additional seconds to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I spent a 
little bit of time in South Africa. I be- 
lieve the white population as well as 
the black population over there is very 
concerned about what is going on. The 
pressure is gleaning results, in my 
view. 

I think that we should continue with 
the process of constructive engage- 
ment that the President of the United 
States is advocating, trying to bring 
about positive change in an orderly 
way. If we try to do it in the way we 
are talking about today, we will drive a 
friend away from us and end up rueing 
the day that we passed this legislation. 
Apartheid in South Africa is bad and 
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should be changed, but this is not the 
way to bring about that change. 

Mr. SILJANDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself the remainder of the 
time. 

I thought it rather interesting that 
my colleague, the gentleman from 
New York, took the well shortly after 
several statements that I had made, to 
set up a strawman. Some of us, he 
said, were standing for the oppressors 
and not the victims. He said that some 
of us believe, as the administration, 
that continuing constructive engage- 
ment is good. He said that some would 
suggest that significant changes have 
been made in South Africa. 

Well, I am not sure who in the world 
the gentleman from New York was re- 
ferring to or who he was talking 
about. No one thus far in this debate 
has said that any significant changes 
have been made in South Africa. 

Someone had alluded to the fact 
that some thinking within the South 
African Government has changed, but 
nothing substantively has changed. I 
tried to make that abundantly clear. 

The administration does not support 
any of these substitutes, as I under- 
stand, because they are not part of the 
continuing constructive engagement 
policy. 

I doubt that anyone in this body is 
standing aganist the victims and for 
the oppressors. 

So I am not sure what strawman was 
built and knocked over, but it certain- 
ly is not anyone on this floor. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. GEPHARDT]. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Chairman, 
today, when we vote on H.R. 1460, we 
have an opportunity to redeem the 
fundamental principles of our Nation, 
and advance the cause of human free- 
dom around the world. 

History will judge us harshly—and 
we will deserve its stern verdict—if we 
fail to act to remove the blight of 
apartheid from South Africa. We, as a 
nation, may not be able to make per- 
fect all the imperfections in the world. 
Still, we know that when one person’s 
liberties are denied—whether in South 
Africa or anywhere else in the world— 
all our freedoms are thereby dimin- 
ished. 

Reagan’s “constructive engagement” 
policy is a sham. It offers the false 
promise of freedom and equality to 
blacks who suffer discrimination and 
oppression, while it aligns us with a 
government that countenances such 
inhumane treatment. 

Indeed, South Africa retains its pass 
laws, the bans on speech, assembly, 
political participation and travel, and 
its denial of due process. 

If anything, internal repression has 
increased. Pass law arrests have dou- 
bled since 1980. By 1986, over 9,000,000 
blacks will have been forced into the 
crowded, impoverished “homelands.” 
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The present violence and repression 
continue unabated. Over 400 people— 
most of them blacks protesting contin- 
ued repression—have died since Sep- 
tember. Just 2 weeks ago, an official of 
one of the most determinedly nonpo- 
litical black unions was beaten to 
death in police custody. 

Our proclamations against apartheid 
sound insincere. Lured by profits 35 
per higher than those available else- 
where, U.S. corporations have in- 
creased direct investments in South 
Africa from $140 million in 1950 to 
$2.6 billion in 1981. We are South Afri- 
ca’s second largest source of foreign 
investment. Our economic ties are per- 
ceived—rightly—to strengthen the 
South African Government. 

Today’s vote is a test. We need to 
show we won’t let a few investment op- 
portunities override important princi- 
ples. It’s not just a moral issue—it’s 
smart policy. If we fail to take clear 
action, our adversaries won't let 
anyone forget it. 

Opponents fear hundreds of thou- 
sands of lost jobs. This is surely exag- 
gerated. American firms hire about 
120,000 people there and will be al- 
lowed to reinvest their earnings. Em- 
ployment is stable at Swedish firms 
facing even stricter sanctions. ° 

The 300 American firms—particular- 
ly the half who adhere to the Sullivan 
principles—have done some good. But 
a policy that helps the oppressed is 
unsupportable it if helps the oppressor 
more. The plain fact is that U.S. in- 
vestment helps enable South Africa to 
maintain its instruments of repression. 

H.R. 1460 sends—without delay—a 
clear message to all that America’s 
economic strength will no longer go to 
support apartheid. 

H.R. 1460 simultaneously preserves 
our vital interests. It does not require 
divestiture. Nor does it affect most 
trade. We preserve our access to min- 
erals and remain the option of further 
action against South Africa. 

This bill will not end apartheid. 
That is up to the South Africans. But 
it signals our strong disapproval. It is 
an effective statement that we can no 
longer afford the political and eco- 
nomic damage resulting from close re- 
lationships with the South African 
regime. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Connecticut [Mrs. KEN- 
NELLY]. 

Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 1460, the Anti- 
Apartheid Act. I can think of no better 
way to demonstrate this Nation’s op- 
position to the apartheid policies of 
the South African Government than 
to pass this bill. 

In South Africa, if you're white, you 
live in a democracy. If you’re black, 
you live in a police state. 
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If you’re white, your salary averages 
around $500 a month. If you’re black, 
it is less than $150. 

If you're white, your country’s 
infant mortality rate is 15 in 1,000. If 
you’re black, it’s one in five. 

In South Africa, if you’re white, you 
reap the benefits of American invest- 
ment. If you’re black, you can be jailed 
or even executed for advocating Amer- 
ican disinvestment. 

Today, we must speak for those who 
cannot speak for themselves. Our 
Nation must begin to withdraw from 
the South African economy. 

Some say that if this Nation does 
not expand its trade with South 
Africa, another nation will. That is 
like saying that if we do not support 
racism, someone else will. Let those 
nations who want to support racism do 
so. This Nation will not. 

Mr. Chairman, this Nation has 
always stood first and foremost for 
human freedom. That is why we stand 
apart from the South African Govern- 
ment. Today, let us increase that dis- 
tance. Our history and our conscience 
should impel us to do so. I urge my 
colleagues to support H.R. 1460. 
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Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GRaDISON]. 

Mr. GRADISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise, as an original cosponsor, in sup- 
port of H.R. 1460. The issue of South 
Africa is an extremely complex one for 
American foreign policy. South Africa 
is strategically important to the 
United States and our allies. At the 
same time, the South African system 
of apartheid has generated under- 
standable revulsion in the West. The 
recent protests in this country are tes- 
timony to the concern men and 
women of conscience have regarding 
this issue. 

The violation of human dignity that 
occurs daily in South Africa is sup- 
ported by an overt, pervasive, and sys- 
tematic dismissal of fundamental 
human rights. The debate here, Mr. 
Chairman, centers on the construction 
of a policy which will most likely en- 
courage change in South Africa that 
will be to the benefit of all South Afri- 
cans and in the long-range interests of 
the United States. 

The approach taken in the bill is to 
impose certain economic sanctions on 
South Africa. Specifically, these are a 
ban on new investments, the importa- 
tion of krugerrands, and the export to 
South Africa of computer technology, 
as well as restrictions on new bank 
loans to South Africa. It must be 
stressed that this is not a divestment 
bill. The roughly 350 American compa- 
nies currently active in South Africa, 
with direct holdings of $2.3 billion, are 
permitted to reinvest profits generated 
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through their South African enter- 
prises. 

In advocating the passage by this 
House of the Anti-Apartheid Act of 
1985, I am not encouraging the United 
States to walk away from the problem 
of South Africa, as some of my col- 
leagues have argued. Neither is this a 
denigration of the Sullivan principles 
and the progress made in racial equali- 
ty within the workplace by American 
companies adhering to these princi- 
ples. Indeed, the ability to reinvest 
profits in South Africa will permit 
these companies to continue to play 
the positive role for change that they 
have in the past. Rather, this bill is a 
response to the lack of meaningful 
progress, outside those few selected 
workplaces, where discrimination is 
woven into the fabric of society. 

It is true that certain changes in 
petty apartheid regulations have oc- 
curred. Certain reforms have also been 
implemented by the Botha govern- 
ment. Black trade unions have gained 
official recognition and some of the 
most insidious provisions of the Mixed 
Marriages and Immorality Acts have 
been amended. While these reforms 
begin to attack the surface of apart- 
heid, the strengthening of restrictions 
on access to white areas for black 
South Africans, the lack of a Namib- 
ian settlement, and the continued pur- 
suit of the homelands policy by Preto- 
ria cannot be ignored. 

The South African Government has 
acknowledged that tangible pressure 
from abroad plays a role in its prom- 
ises of further reform. The enactment 
of this legislation alone will not bring 
about fundamental change overnight 
to a system that since 1948 has codi- 
fied injustice in the regulation of po- 
litical and economic rights and the 
social relationship between individ- 
uals. It will, however, provide an in- 
centive for South Africa to modify 
gradually, and eventually change, its 
social and political system in a way 
beneficial for all communities in 
South Africa. 

Pressure for change is building 
within South Africa. Recent outbreaks 
of violence indicate that patience with 
the slow pace of reform is eroding at a 
rate that makes the undesirable out- 
come of revolutionary violence more 
likely. It should be the policy of the 
United States to encourage Pretoria 
actively to do what should be obvious 
to avert this outcome. It is my belief 
that the economic restrictions provid- 
ed for in this bill are a more signifi- 
cant lever for American foreign policy 
than if we merely continue to invest in 
a regime that we all agree is morally 
indefensible. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. HAYES]. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, recent 
events in South Africa and in the 
White House have once again illustrat- 
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ed why we in Congress must take the 
initiative in ending our country’s cozy 
relationship with the immoral apart- 
heid regime of South Africa. 

By ignoring the plight of over 24 
million black freedom fighters in 
South Africa and calling for sanctions 
against Nicaragua—after Mr. Ortega 
goes to the Soviet Union for aid—the 
President has stooped to a new low in 
insulting the intelligence of the Amer- 
ican people. 

By turning his back on repeated acts 
of violent repression which have 
claimed the lives of over 350 and the 
arrest of over 10,000 black South Afri- 
can men, women, and children during 
the last year, the President is aiding 
the South African Government in de- 
nying the majority of its people basic 
fundamental human rights which 
Americans hold so valuable in our soci- 
ety today. 

Mr. Chairman, we in the Congress 
have the responsibility to act. The 
President has shown time and time 
again that he lacks the moral sensitivi- 
ty to respond to the racist tactics of 
the South African Government. 

Because this administration has con- 
tinued to allow U.S.-based corpora- 
tions to eliminate hundreds of thou- 
sands of jobs for American workers in 
order to exploit the low pay and poor 
working conditions for black South Af- 
ricans, we have a responsibility to act 
to protect the interest of our constitu- 
ents. 

Because the President continues to 
ignore rising tensions in southern 
Africa, we in Congress must act in 
order to avert bloodshed of major pro- 
portions in that part of the world. 

I have often urged this great assem- 
bly to take the lead in ending our Na- 
tion’s support for the apartheid 
regime, and I have been encouraged by 
the increasingly positive response my 
calls have received from members of 
both political parties. I am now once 
again urging my colleagues to join ina 
bipartisan effort to restore America's 
tarnished image in the world, and to 
show that the majority of the Ameri- 
can people still stand for the ideals 
which have made our Nation great. 

H.R. 1460, the Anti-Apartheid Act of 
1985, is a step in that direction. It 
sends a clear signal to the South Afri- 
can Government. that the United 
States will no longer tolerate its offen- 
sive and repressive system of Govern- 
ment. 

H.R. 1460 is a very important piece 
of legislatio. —I strongly urge my col- 
leagues to support it’s swift passage. 

@ Mrs. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, I join 
with both my colleagues and also with 
black. South Africans in urging sup- 
port. of sanctions against South Africa. 
Recent outbreaks of violence have 
forced us to reexamine our responsibil- 
ity in peacefully abolishing acts of 
apartheid. I view economic sanctions 
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as an unfortunate measure. At this 
time, however, they provide the 
United States with the only tangible 
means of pressuring the South African 
Government to dismantle its current 
system of severe segregation, 

As a cosponsor of H.R. 1460, I sup- 
port its four measures which would 
ban new bank loans; ban any new in- 
vestment in South Africa; ban the im- 
portation of South African kruger- 
rands; and finally ban the sale of com- 
puters to the South African Govern- 
ment. The bill also allows a means for 
the South African Government to 
avoid restrictions. A means which I 
feel quite reasonable. Should any one 
of the following conditions be adhered 
to, we could view the South African 
Government as actively acknowledging 
their acts of inhumanity and willing to 
take steps toward nonviolent change. 

Again, if the South African Govern- 
ment meets one of the following condi- 
tions, the President, with congression- 
al approval, could waive for a limited 
time the prohibitions involving new in- 
vestments and gold coins. The definite 
steps include freeing all political pris- 
oners; giving full citizenship to the 
more than 8 million blacks now consid- 
ered citizens of tribal homelands; 
eliminating all restrictions on where 
South African residents can live; 
ending the policy of forcibly moving 
blacks from areas designated for 
whites; letting blacks seek work with- 
out restrictions and live near their 
jobs in any part of South Africa; al- 
lowing black workers’ families to live 
near workers’ jobs; beginning negotia- 
tions with black leaders for a repre- 
sentative political system; agreeing to 
an internationally recognized settle- 
ment for Namibia, which South Africa 
occupies in violation of U.N. resolu- 
tions. 

The companies operating in South 
Africa have maintained that they are 
providing jobs which are benefiting 
blacks. Many of these companies 
comply with the Sullivan principles in 
assuring equal working conditions for 
blacks. We recognize and commend 
the efforts of these companies in so 
much as they have made the first step 
at improving the lives of black work- 
ers. Yet, we must take this a step fur- 
ther in working toward assuring that 
an equally reasonable effort be made 
to meet the human conditions. Surely 
we cannot justify decent employment 
conditions in lieu of the poorest of 
living provisions. Quite simply, no 
choice should have to be made. These 
people should be allowed to choose 
both where they work and live. 

Support of this bill would recognize 
the very basic of human needs while 
still allowing that certain sanctions 
could be avoided if the South African 
Government did nothing more than 
allow blacks to seek work without re- 
striction. This seems to me not an un- 
reasonable request and certainly one 
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in line with our democratic philoso- 
phies. 

è Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
one can debate apartheid all day and 
all night, yet the elementary facts will 
never change: 

It is illegal here; we should not sup- 
port it abroad. 

Yet the South African Government 
representing 4 million whites uses 
taxes paid by U.S. companies to ensure 
a repressed work force of 26 million 
blacks. 

Five of every six South Africans are 
black. Yet they cannot live or work 
where they choose; they risk jail if 
they strike for better wages or justice 
on the job; and they have no vote— 
they have no say in the government 
that imposes apartheid on them. 

Passbooks: Blacks must carry pass- 
books wherever they go—a record of 
their fingerprints, work record, tax 
and family status, tribe and race, and 
where they can legally live and work. 

Families: Apartheid laws prevent 
husbands and wives from living to- 
gether in “white” cities. 

Women: Black women face double 
discrimination because of their sex 
and race. Those who can find work as 
maids feed white children while their 
own go hungry in the barren “home- 
lands.” 

Education: Less than half of black 
adults can read and write. Whites get 
free schooling. Blacks don’t. The state 
spends 11 times more on a white 
child’s education than on a black 
child’s education. 

Hunger: One of every five rural 
black babies dies before his or her first 
birthday—often from lack of food— 
while South Africa exports $2 billion 
worth of food a year. 

Wages: On the average. Africans 
earn less than a third what white 
workers do. 

Health: In December, a black Ameri- 
can dancer performing in South Africa 
was in an auto accident. He is now a 
quadriplegic because the first ambu- 
lance refused to pick him up and he 
was denied admission at the white hos- 
pital to which a black passerby took 
him. By the time he was admitted to 
the black section of another hospital, 
he was quadriplegic. 

A friend once told me that, although 
she had been active in the civil rights 
movement in the United States since 
the sixties and continues to fight 
racism in the United States, she had 
never experienced anything like the 
apartheid attitudes she witnesses in 
South Africa. There is no comparison, 
she said. 

è Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of passage of H.R. 1460, 
the Anti-Apartheid Act of 1985. Enact- 
ment of this legislation would make 
clear to the community of nations that 
the commitment of the people of the 
United States to the principle of free- 
dom, liberty, and equal opportunity 
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for all humankind wherever they live 
is a commitment, in deed as well as 
word. 

The people of our Nation have dem- 
onstrated their willingness to work pa- 
tiently toward the goal of social and 
economic justice. We have done so in 
the instance of encouraging the nation 
of South Africa to dismantle its de- 
structive system of racial discrimina- 
tion, apartheid. We support nonviolent 
change achieved in an orderly and pro- 
gressive manner. But, there comes a 
time when we are forced to the recog- 
nition that there must be alteration in 
the methods we use to express our 
support for such change, and an accel- 
eration toward equal economic, social, 
and legal justice for all men, women, 
and children. 

And, there comes a time when we 
are forced to the recognition that an 
unchanging continuation of our eco- 
nomic relationships with a nation 
which systematically denies to a ma- 
jority of its citizens the rights, free- 
doms, and privileges extended to a mi- 
nority of its citizens—as is the case in 
South Africa—can only be interpreted 
as a betrayal of the principles by 
which we, as a nation, govern our- 
selves. 

We have reached that time in our re- 
lationship with South Africa. The 
time has come for more decisive 
action. The time has come for stronger 
action. The Anti-Apartheid Act of 
1985 embodies such change in the rela- 
tions between the United States and 
South Africa. These are the reasons I 
have cosponsored this proposal. These 
are the reasons I now rise to urge my 
colleagues to support the basic princi- 
ples by which our Nation governs 
itself and vote for passage of H.R. 
1460.0 
è Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in full support of this absolutely vital 
bill. 

I am extremely concerned, as are all 
of you who are present here today, 
about the Reagan administration’s 
policy of constructive engagement, of 
giving South Africa what they want 
because we think that somehow this 
well pry concessions from them, con- 
cessions that jibe with our constitu- 
tional traditions. 

Well, we have gotten no concessions 
from South Africa. On the contrary, 
apartheid’s hold has been strength- 
ened on the nation, and allowed South 
African security forces to kill and 
maim nonwhite demonstrators with 
impunity. 

What goes on in South Africa is 
anathema to all that we in the United 
States hold dear. The policy of apart- 
heid mocks democracy, mocks funda- 
mental rights, mocks human dignity. 

A South African—if he happens to 
be black—cannot marry who he wants 
to marry. He cannot worship where he 
wants to worship. He cannot say aloud 
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what he wishes to say. He cannot even 
meet in private with those with whom 
he wants to meet. And he cannot vote 
at all. 

The Republic of South Africa issues 
travel passes to blacks. It segregates 
blacks into inferior schools. And it 
forces blacks to work in serflike condi- 
tions in mines and services. 

These are the most fundamental 
human rights, rights for which our 
own country has fought on the battle- 
field and in its legislatures. We have 
held these ideals for more than 20 
years and should not tolerate their ab- 
rogation by any country. South Afri- 
ca’s system is repugnant to everything 
that this country holds dear. 

And so we might ask what can be 
done to convince South Africa that we 
will not tolerate business as usual. We 
might ask how we can reconcile our 
revolutionary principles in our rela- 
tionship with South Africa. And we 
might ask in what way we can encour- 
age a peaceful move toward democracy 
in that country. 

Well, our strongest tool is economic 
pressure. It can be wielded effectively 
by ending our relationship in areas of 
trade and investment. This is why I 
support the Anti-Apartheid Act. It is 
our strongest response yet to Preto- 
ria’s intransigence. 

Arguments have been raised that 
our hitting at the South African econ- 
omy will somehow harm black workers 
in the mines and other areas of pro- 
duction. Well, I ask those who use this 
argument where their priorities lie. 
Black protesters are slaughtered in 
the streets, black children are mal- 
nourished and undereducated, and 
black workers are already dying be- 
cause of poor safety conditions. This is 
a classic case of sheer oppression, Mr. 
Chairman, and conditions will not be 
made better just because we ask South 
Africa to relent. 

For these reasons, I encourage my 
colleagues to vote in favor of this act.e 
@ Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today in strong support of the Anti- 
Apartheid Act of 1985. 

The time has come for the United 
States to at last say to the Govern- 
ment of South Africa that Americans 
will no longer tolerate the blatant sup- 
pression of the overwhelming majority 
of its people. The time is long overdue 
for the United States to join other na- 
tions of the world in imposing econom- 
ic sanctions against the Government 
of South Africa as tangible evidence of 
the depth of our conviction that apart- 
heid is absolutely unacceptable. 

How can we, as Americans, who 
pride ourselves on our commitment to 
civil rights, continue to directly or in- 
directly support a government which 
denies the most basic of human rights 
to the largest racial group in its coun- 
try? I believe we cannot. That is why I 
am proud to speak in favor of the leg- 
islation before the House today. H.R. 
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1460 will impose four economic sanc- 
tions on South Africa, but also pro- 
vides waivers of these sanctions con- 
tingent upon the government meeting 
conditions which demonstrate its con- 
crete dismantling of apartheid. 

Opponents of economic sanctions 
argue that the United States can best 
bring about change in South Africa 
through quiet diplomacy or “‘construc- 
tive engagement.” Yet after 4 years 
under this approach, the South Afri- 
can Parliament still excludes blacks, 
and by 1986 more than 9 million 
blacks will lose their citizenship. 
Doesn’t it make more sense to adopt 
legislation with teeth, so as to provide 
a real incentive for the government to 
institute meaningful reforms? 

Mr. Chairman, no one wants to see 

desperately needed change brought 
about by violence. But history repeat- 
edly has shown us that a suppressed 
people cannot be held down forever. 
Change will come in South Africa, and 
I believe we should be among those en- 
couraging peaceful and democratic re- 
forms.@ 
è Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly support H.R. 1460, the Anti- 
Apartheid Act, and urge its adoption 
by the House. 

I think there is no question among 
Members of Congress that the current 
human rights situation in South 
Africa, as embodied in the doctrine of 
apartheid, is deplorable. The question 
before us, therefore, is not whether or 
not to take action, but rather what 
action to take. It is by no means a 
simple decision. The administration 
policy of constructive engagement has 
been proven ineffective in light of the 
continued presence of strict apartheid 
laws. Furthermore, as the United 
States continues to do business as 
usual with the Government of South 
Africa, blacks in that country will in- 
creasingly see the United States as 
permanently allied with the white mi- 
nority government. 

H.R. 1460 applies direct pressure to 
the economic basis for apartheid, and 
it is for this reason that I urge its 
adoption. H.R. 1460 represents a seri- 
ous response to a serious problem and 
will undoubtedly have an effect on the 
Government of South Africa. I need 
only point to the words of a former 
Prime Minister, John Voerster, who 
was quoted on numerous occasions as 
saying: “Foreign investment is the 
bricks and mortar on which South 
Africa is built.” Clearly, working for 
improvement within the system is not 
a viable option for South African 
blacks. As that reality becomes more 
apparent to blacks, so does the risk of 
more violent confrontations between 
blacks and whites. The immediacy of 
the issue, therefore, is manifested not 
merely from a moral standpoint, but 
also from that of humanitarian con- 
cern for avoiding further violence, an 
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objective which is in the interests of 
all parties involved. 

Therefore we must more strongly 
encourage the Government of that 
country to negotiate with the black 
majority. Pursuasion by purely diplo- 
matic means has not achieved change, 
at least not in a manner visible to most 
Americans. It is time to try a new ap- 
proach. The sanctions outlined in H.R. 
1460 are a step in that direction be- 
cause they are intended to focus the 
attention of the Government of South 
Africa on the need to be more recep- 
tive to the desire for equality by the 
black majority. That Government has 
responded positively to economic pres- 
sure in the past, and the incentives 
provided in this bill will, I hope, result 
in a similar response. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 1460 is a most 

important piece of human rights legis- 
lation. I urge my colleagues not to 
pass up this opportunity to encourage 
real change in South Africa. It is es- 
sential that Congress demonstrate its 
revulsion with the practice of apart- 
heid, and the strong desire of the 
people of the United States to see that 
practice ended. I believe H.R. 1460 can 
contribute to that result, and I urge its 
adoption. 
@ Mr. AvCOIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong support of H.R. 1460, the 
Anti-Apartheid Act of 1985, and com- 
mend Congressmen GRAY and WOLPE 
for their work in making this bill a re- 
ality. 

I regret that this legislation is 
needed. However, it is clear that Con- 
gress must act to fill the void in U.S. 
policy toward South Africa. The ad- 
ministration’s policy of constructive 
engagement—the use of quiet diploma- 
cy to dismantle the apartheid system 
in South Africa—has been an abysmal 
failure. Quiet diplomacy has meant si- 
lence on the moral issues that so vio- 
lently divide South Africa. 

It is time for the United States to 
take a strong, clear stand against 
apartheid; a system of institutional- 
ized racism that is morally repugnant 
to the values of every American. 

Just what does apartheid mean? It 
means that 3% million blacks and col- 
oreds have been forced from their 
homes into a system of barren home- 
lands in South Africa. It means that 
the South African police have wide 
latitude to search and detain blacks 
without having to show cause, and 
that public meetings of black opposi- 
tion groups are outlawed. Apartheid 
means that the South African Govern- 
ment spends seven times as much to 
educate a white child as a black child, 
and that a black child has little 
chance to find a decent job once he 
finishes his schooling. It means that 
the infant mortality rate among black 
children is 14 times that of whites. 
Apartheid means that calls for peace- 
ful change, such as divestment, are 
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treasonous acts punishable by prison 
sentence. 

Unfortunately, the United States 
has limited ability to change internal 
polices in South Africa. The South Af- 
rican Government does not receive 
U.S. aid. There are no military or 
other agreements that bind South 
Africa to the United States. But with 
the economic problems facing South 
Africa right now, economic sanctions 
have a chance of working some 
change. The legislation we consider 
today is one responsible step in this di- 
rection. By preventing new invest- 
ment, but not disinvesting entirely, we 
leave ourselves more latitude in the 
future. 

We obviously have much farther to 
go. U.S. firms in South Africa must go 
beyond the Sullivan fair employment 
principles and take an active role in 
working to change the apartheid 
structure. 

The administration has got to stop 
talking about its hope for progress and 
start realistically working for change. 
As we continue to talk, blacks in South 
Africa continue to die—over 500 at the 
hands of the South African security 
forces in the past 6 months. 

By passing this legislation, we show 
that the United States is not deaf to 
the cries for help and the demands for 
change by South Africans. I urge my 
colleagues to support this bill.e 
è Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 1460. I would like to 
commend the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Africa [Mr. WoLPE] and 
the chief sponsors of the bill, particu- 
larly Mr. Gray and Mr. Sorarz, for 
the leadership and determination they 
have provided over the several years it 
has taken to shape this legislation. 
Nearly identical legislation passed the 
House during the 98th Congress. The 
need for this legislation was evident at 
that time, and the present need is even 
more evident. 

The current U.S. policy of using only 
negotiations with the South African 
Government to bring about change in 
that country has not worked—in 
truth, the situation has deteriorated 
since this House voted in 1983 to 
impose limited economic sanctions 
upon South Africa. 

Since that vote, the level of violence 
has soared, detentions without trial of 
blacks has increased, and suppression 
of those advocating peaceful change 
has risen. 

The news media carries daily reports 
of continuing violent confrontation be- 
tween blacks seeking political and hu- 
manitarian rights and the forces of 
the South African Government. I be- 
lieve there can be no doubt that the- 
cause of this violence lies in the 
system of apartheid, a system which 
maintains 23 million blacks, the over- 
whelming majority in South Africa, as 
outcasts in their own land. 
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Mr. Chairman, this legislation offers 
the House an opportunity to express 
its commitment to justice and equality 
throughout the world. Negotiations to 
end apartheid have not worked. It is 
time for this country to do more. Im- 
posing the modest economic sanctions 
contained in H.R. 1460 will leave no 
doubt as to the position of our country 
on this great moral issue and will, I be- 
lieve, assist in bringing equal rights to 
all the citizens of South Africa, black 
and white. 

I urge all Members to vote in favor 
of this legislation. 

@ Mr. COYNE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of the Anti-Apartheid 
Act of 1985. 

The House should act swiftly and af- 
firmatively on this measure in view of 
the failure of the administration’s con- 
structive engagement policy with the 
repressive Government of South 
Africa. 

Let us consider the results of con- 
structive engagement. 

Since September of last year, more 
than 300 people have been killed. Most 
of them lost their lives as a result of 
anti-apartheid protests in black town- 
ships. 

At least 21 union leaders are now in 
preventive detention. 

More than 1,100 were detained with- 
out charges under South Africa's secu- 
rity laws last year. This is more than 
at any time since 1976 to 1977, the 
period of the Soweto uprising. 

Congress must respond. Failure to 
do so would be seen as silent consent 
to the South African Government’s 
reprehensible policies. 

The Anti-Apartheid Act of 1985 is an 
appropriate response in such circum- 
stance. Through the application of se- 
lective economic sanctions, the meas- 
ure reflects, in policy as well as words 
the opposition of the American people 
to apartheid. 

First, it would ban loans to the 
South African Government. This 
makes it more difficult for the Gov- 
ernment to finance its military budget, 
its trade deficit, and other budget 
needs. 

Second, U.S. investment in new en- 
terprises would be halted. Since 1982, 
there have been at least 11 U.S.-fi- 
nanced enterprise established in South 
Africa. This restriction would restrict 
that occurence. 

Third, the measure would halt the 
importation of South African krugger- 
and coins to the United States. This 
sanction would have an immediate 
effect since the United States accounts 
for half the market for these gold 
coins. 

Fourth, the Anti-Apartheid Act of 
1985 would end the sale of American 
computer, computer software, or goods 
and technology intended to service 
computers used by the South African 
Government. U.S.-controlled firms 
make up about 70 percent of the com- 
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puter market in South Africa. Com- 
puters can be used by the Government 
and the police to enforce the repres- 
sive racial laws. 

Mr. Chairman, 6 States, 24 cities, 
and 40 universities have moved to 
divest themselves of more than $1.5 
billion in South Africa-related hold- 
ings, included stocks and securities. I 
am pleased to report that the board of 
public education of the school district 
of Pittsburgh approved last month a 
divestment resolution on South Afri- 
can investments and contracts. The 
board noted that the South African 
Government was diametrically op- 
posed to the principles of equal oppor- 
tunity and equal treatment for all citi- 
zens, a view that I share. 

The House now has an opportunity 
to vote on its own divestment resolu- 
tion. I urge a yes vote on the Anti- 
Apartheid Act of 1985. 

At this point, I would like to include 
in the REecorpD a copy of the resolution 
approved by the Pittsburgh Board of 
Public Education. 

[The material follows:] 


PITTSBURGH BOARD OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
RESOLUTION OPPOSING APARTHEID 


Whereas the Board of Public Education of 
the School District of Pittsburgh, as the 
governing body of the second largest school 
district within the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, is required by law to support, obey 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States and the Constitution of Pennsylva- 
nia; and, 

Whereas both of these constitutions pro- 
vide, among other things, for equal opportu- 
nity and equal treatment for all persons cov- 
ered by those constitutions; and, 

Whereas the philosophy and practices of 
apartheid, as implemented by the respective 
governments of South Africa and Namibia 
(South West Africa) and their respective in- 
strumentalities is diametrically opposed to 
the principles of equal opportunity for and 
equal treatment of the citizens of those 
countries; and, 

Whereas the Board of School Directors 
condemns both the philosophy and the 
practices of apartheid and desires to adopt a 
policy that will demonstrate its opposition 
to this philosophy. Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Board directs its ap- 
propriate officers to implement the follow- 
ing policy as it pertains to both the Repub- 
lics of South Africa and Namibia and their 
respective instrumentalities: 

(1) Investments—No funds of the School 
District of Pittsburgh shall be invested in or 
remain invested in the stocks, securities or 
other obligations of either the Republic of 
South Africa or Namibia or any of their in- 
strumentalities. Neither shall any School 
District fund be invested or remain invested 
in any financial or investment institution 
which has investments in the stocks, securi- 
ties, or other obligations of the aforemen- 
tioned governments. 

(2) Contracts—No contracts of any kind 
shall be entered into with any individual, 
business organization or professional asso- 
ciation which has any contractual agree- 
ments for providing goods or services to the 
governments of South Africa or Namibia or 
their respective instrumentalities. 

Any individual, business organization or 
professional association desiring to transact 
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business with the School District of Pitts- 
burgh shall be required to set forth in writ- 
ing that he, she or it does not provide goods 
or services to the governments aforemen- 
tioned. Failure to comply with this require- 
ment shall render this individual, business 
organization, or professional organization 
ineligible to contract business with the 
School District. 

(3) The prohibitions in the resolution can 
be waived if they are: 

(1) Inconsistent with existing laws; 

(2) Inconsistent with the other obligations 
of current contractual relationships; 

(3) Would constitute undue financial 
burden on the School District 

(4) No other source of supply exists. 

Such waiver shall be granted only by the 
Board. 

Passed April 24, 1985.@ 

è Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Anti-Apartheid Act (H.R. 1460), which 
sends a firm message to the South Af- 
rican Government that racism by 
custom, practice or tradition is unac- 
ceptable. Racism under color of law is 
intolerable. 

Racism is not unique to South 
Africa, for I know of no society that 
can cast the first stone, even our socie- 
ty. But the Government ‘of South 
Africa is singular in establishing a 
legal framework to preserve and ad- 
vance the objective of apartheid. The 
Anti-Apartheid Act would bear witness 
that such a society, acting under color 
of law, is not welcomed here in the 
United States. 

Critics against economic sanctions 
argue that constructive engagement 
will bring about a peaceful change and 
the elimination of apartheid in South 
Africa. They point to recent changes, 
such as permitting Asians and coloreds 
to be represented in Parliament and 
proposals to scrap the Mixed Mar- 
riages Act and the Immorality Act, 
and proudly boast that this is proof 
that the South African Government is 
changing in its attitude toward blacks. 
However, they fail to see that these 
are purely cosmetic changes at best, 
and that these changes have nothing 
to do with the fact that the plight of 
South Africa’s 22 million blacks has 
not been eased. 

The facts show that internal repres- 
sion has escalated dramatically over 
the last 4 years: controls limiting black 
access to white areas have been 
strengthened; arrests for pass law vio- 
lators have more than doubled; fines 
for employers hiring illegal black 
workers have increased tenfold; and 
over 9 million blacks will lose their 
South African citizenship by 1986 as 
part of the Government’s racist home- 
land policies. 

Critics also argue that those most af- 
fected by the loss of the American 
business presence will be the black 
South Africans. These claims are un- 
founded. The effects on employment 
will be minimal, because this bill 
would permit U.S. businesses to rein- 
vest their earnings and to continue 
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their operations in South Africa. 
Moreover, only about 1 percent of 
South Africa’s black work force is em- 
ployed by U.S. firms. 

Black South Africans have made it 
clear that even if sanctions create 
hardship for them in the short run, 
they are willing to bear that burden to 
achieve political and economic free- 
dom in the long run. As Sally Motlana, 
vice president of the South African 
Council of Churches has said, “We 
don’t want our chains made comforta- 
ble. We want them removed.” Like- 
wise, Nobel Peace Prize winner Bishop 
Desmond Tutu has given his support 
to economic pressure on the South Af- 
rican Government by calling for total 
divestment if apartheid is not elimi- 
nated within 18 to 24 months. 

The Reagan administration contends 
that sanctions do not work. This state- 
ment is clearly contradictory since the 
United States has used such sanctions 
in the past—against Rhodesia, 
Uganda, Cuba—to name a few—and 
most recently Nicaragua—to encour- 
age change in the behavior of foreign 
governments and to underscore U.S. 
opposition to these regimes. The sanc- 
tions in this bill would in no way elimi- 
nate American leverage in South 
Africa, rather it will provide incentives 
for real reforms. Active opposition to 
apartheid is in the best interest of the 
United States, South Africa and the 
world, for it is only a matter of time 
before South Africa’s black majority 
will assume power. Bishop Tutu has 
said: 

We will be free whatever anybody does or 
does not do about it. We are concerned only 
about how and when. It should be soon, and 
we want it reasonably peaceful. When we 
are free, South Africa still will be of strate- 
gic importance, her natural resources still 
will be of strategic significance, and we will 
remember who helped us to get free. 

Let’s make sure that the United 
States’ Government adheres to its own 
ideals and stands firm against the 
system of apartheid by supporting the 
Anti-Apartheid Act.e 
@ Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 1460, the Anti- 
Apartheid Act. As an original copson- 
sor of this bill, and as an ardent oppo- 
nent of apartheid, I urge my col- 
leagues to also support this most 
worthy legislation. It is a well bal- 
anced proposal that addresses the in- 
herent flaws within our policy toward 
South Africa. 

This is a constructive policy. It is not 
overly restrictive. With this bill we 
are, nonetheless, sending a definite 
signal to the Government of South 
Africa, telling them that we cannot do 
business with a government that 
treats its majority community in such 
an unspeakable manner. We are not 
merely talking about political rights 
here; we are talking about human dig- 
nity. 

The major provisions of this bill: 
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First, that it would prohibit any new 
loans or credits to the government of 
South Africa; second, that it prohibits 
the importation of krugerrands; third, 
that it prohibits new investments; 
fourth, that it prohibits the sale of 
computer technology; and are not at 
all unreasonable, particularly consid- 
ering the Government we are dealing 
with. 

This is not a racial issue. It is a 
moral outrage, to think that we in any 
way lend support, directly or indirect- 
ly, to the Government of South 
Africa. There are over 25 million non- 
whites living in South Africa who are 
systematically being deprived of their 
rights by a white minority of less than 
5 million people. 

This is not a question of civil rights. 
There is not a question of separate but 
equal under apartheid. All nonwhites 
are inherently unequal under that 
system. It degrades all human beings: 
black, brown, and white. It does not 
allow people to interact with one an- 
other. It fosters hatred and despair. 

It is important that this issue not 
get lost in the shuffle of current 
events. It must remain an important 
item on our foreign policy agenda, and 
H.R. 1460 is the vehicle that will 
insure that it does not get lost in the 
shuffle of vague promises and certifi- 
cations. We cannot legislate morality. 
We cannot force the South African 
Government to end apartheid. What 
we can do, however, is insure that the 
costs of maintaining this most abhor- 
rent system remains high. Passing 
H.R. 1460 is a step in the fight to 
bring down apartheid. I urge my col- 
leagues to support it.e 
@ Mr. MINETA. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the strongest possible 
sanctions to be taken against the gov- 
ernment of South Africa. The Ameri- 
can people can no longer economically 
and politically support the policy of 
apartheid. Past administrations have 
tried to effect change in South Africa 
through dialog. They have con- 
demned, cajoled, reasoned, and plead- 
ed with the Pretoria government to 
change their policies of denying 
rights, basic human rights, to the 
black population of their country. 
These attempts have not come to 
much in the way of removing apart- 
heid. 

The present administration has 
taken a course called constructive en- 
gagement—a policy based on the belief 
that private pressures will go farther 
in coaxing Pretoria to give up apart- 
heid, than public outrage and public 
pressures. What has 4 years of this so- 
called constructive ‘engagement 
brought? I believe there is a consensus 
in this country that the situation has 
gone from bad to worse for blacks in 
South Africa. 

Basic human rights are still being 
denied to South African blacks. In 
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their own country, South African 
blacks cannot vote; they must carry 
passes at all times; they cannot own 
property in areas that amount to 87 
percent of the country because those 
lands are reserved for whites; they are 
barred from making economic 
progress; and millions have been 
stripped of their citizenship under the 
devious homelands policy. 

In addition, brutal police state ac- 
tions seem to have increased, not de- 
creased, during this phase of construc- 
tive engagement policy. In retaliation 
to political activism by the blacks, the 
South African Government has 
cracked down with brutality, with the 
shooting of demonstrators, arresting 
of thousands, restricting or banning of 
previously legal political groups, and 
killing many who were held in police 
custody. 

Constructive engagement has been 
tried and can now be set aside as a 
failed policy. The well-publicized re- 
forms of the Government of South 
Africa—the repealing of the ban on 
interracial marriage, for instance— 
makes mockery of our Government’s 
present policy toward the Pretoria 
regime. Does our administration and 
South African President Mr. Botha 
expect us to believe that these cosmet- 
ic concessions are the harbingers of 
sweeping reforms to come? Should 
black South Africans take heart, that 
at last, close at hand is a plan for dis- 
mantling apartheid? 

Who does the administration and 
Mr. Botha think they are deceiving? 
Certainly not the South African 
blacks, certainly not the American 
people, and I hope certainly not this 
Congress. The South African Govern- 
ment has given no indication that they 
are seriously considering sharing 
power with the black majority. We 
have had enough of the endless talk of 
reforms that constructive engagement 
was to have brought. 

Mr. Chairman, it is time for a 
change in the policy of the United 
States toward South Africa. 

I ask that economic and political 
sanctions be taken against the South 
African Government. There are those 
who say that sanctions are not the 
right way to encourage change in 
South Africa. Yet, those who say that 
give us no viable alternatives, only 
rhetoric, and a string of failed policies. 
We are not saying that our Govern- 
ment can, or that sanctions can, reor- 
der the system in South Africa. But 
we are saying that sanctions will go a 
lot farther in pressing for a change in 
the racist policies than. more political 
rhetoric. 

I am outraged by those that accuse 
proponents of sanctions of merely 
seeking a moral highground, or pick- 
ing only on South Africa. The fact of 
the matter is that we are involved with 
a government, in a way that we politi- 
cally, economically, and morally sup- 
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port their apartheid policies. This in- 
volvement brings us to bear a serious 
responsibility. The question before us 
is whether we can accept that respon- 
sibility and act responsibly today. Will 
this body continue to be passive by- 
standers as the administration contin- 
ues their near tacit approval of apart- 
heid? 

The hour is late, but not too late. If 
we do not act now, we may lose an op- 
portunity to actively participate in 
bringing about an end to apartheid. I 
ask my colleagues not to remain silent, 
not to obfuscate the issue, not to drag 
their feet, but to take a strong stand 
that we can no longer continue to do 
business as usual with a government 
that upholds racism as an official 
policy. 

The time for pure rhetoric has 
passed. We must live up to, not just 
speak of, our democratic ideals in our 
domestic as well as international poli- 
cies. I urge my colleagues to extend 
their support for the strongest sanc- 
tions, and therefore, the strongest sig- 
nals, to show that we will no longer 
tolerate as a close ally, a government 
that institutes the policy of apartheid. 
Thank you.e 
@ Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to voice my wholehearted support for 
H.R. 1460, the Anti-Apartheid Act of 
1985. This legislation, which has broad 
bipartisan support, gives the Congress 
an opportunity to stand firm in its op- 
position to the system of apartheid in 
South Africa. 

The Reagan administration’s cur- 
rent policy of constructive engagement 
has only strengthened the hand of 
hardliners in the South African Gov- 
ernment who are opposed to changes 
which can only lead to a violent con- 
frontation between blacks and whites 
in that country. Active opposition to 
apartheid, however, is the appropriate 
posture for a nation, such as ours, that 
prides itself on freedom and justice for 
all regardless of race, creed, or nation- 
al origin. Constructive engagement 
merely aids the repression and dis- 
crimination of the South African Gov- 
ernment, aligning the United States 
with a racist regime. 

H.R. 1460 imposes four economic 
sanctions of South Africa. These sanc- 
tions are a reasonable response to 
ending our complicity with the system 
of apartheid. The sanctions involve a 
ban on loans to the South African 
Government; a ban on any new invest- 
ment in South Africa; a ban on the im- 
portation of South African kruger- 
rands; and a ban on the sale of com- 
puters to the South African Gover- 
ment. 

It is time for Americans to stand up 
for justice and freedom for all the 
people of South Africa not just a small 
minority who obtained their position 
solely on the basis of race. The reali- 
ties of this system are abundantly 
clear when 85 percent of the popula- 
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tion is denied basic political rights and 
South Africa’s black workers earn less 
than one-third of the wage paid to 
white workers. Workers who have pro- 
tested these inequitable conditions 
have been beaten, jailed, and often 
killed. 

H.R. 1460 is the last peaceful tool 
available to bring pressure of the 
South African Government to end its 
policy of apartheid. Last year, the 
House agreed to an amendment to the 
Export Administration Act which pro- 
hibited loans to the South African 
Government. The Senate opposed this 
provision in conference. With renewed 
violence in South Africa, particularly 
the recent deaths of union leaders and 
peaceful protesters, it is clear to me 
that greater sanctions are needed than 
those proposed in the Export Adminis- 
tration Act. I urge my colleagues to 
lend their support to H.R. 1460, with- 
out weakening amendments. We will 
be judged in history as to whether we 
stood on the side of justice and free- 
dom for the people of South Africa. I 
hope that we will be on the right side 
of history, today, by supporting H.R. 
1460.0 
@ Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, we 
have in recent weeks been dramatical- 
ly reminded of the horrors that man 
can perpetrate against man. The 40th 
anniversary of the end of the Second 
World War gives us an opportunity to 
remember the savagery and sorrow 
and to rejoice in the victory of free- 
dom over the bonds of repression and 
deadly prejudice. We can rejoice in the 
freedoms we and our allies fought to 
protect; but even as we celebrate that 
victory, we are burdened by our in- 
volvement in repression that has had 
no respite. 

In South Africa, the shameless bru- 
tality of apartheid continues unabat- 
ed. Millions of blacks have been de- 
prived of citizenship, deprived of their 
homes, and shipped en masse to deso- 
late outposts called homelands. Inno- 
cents are killed as tension leads inevi- 
tably to violent confrontation. In this 
country and around the world the call 
has gone out to condemn this system- 
atic repression, and still we do not act. 

Constructive engagement, Mr. 
Chairman, is a fancy title for a hands- 
off policy. It is neither constructive 
nor instructive to continue underwrit- 
ing a government of the minority 
whose legal code prescribes the subju- 
gation of the majority. What’s more, 
our active involvement in that system 
strengthens its hand by supporting 
the means to power. 

The Anti-Apartheid Act comes to 
grips with the problems and the po- 
tential of U.S. involvement in South 
Africa. The sanctions it imposes—on 
new investment,.on loans to the Gov- 
ernment, on the importation of the 
krugerand, and on the sale of comput- 
er technology—will have a demonstra- 
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ble impact on the South African 
regime without unduly burdening U.S. 
interests and without harming the 
black South African population. U.S. 
businesses will be able to reinvest their 
earnings; loans agreed to before the 
legislation is enacted will be honored, 
and existing investments will not be 
affected. Those U.S. companies urging 
reforms within South Africa can and 
should continue to do so. 

The sanctions, however, are strong. 
It would prohibit loans to the Govern- 
ment of South Africa, a policy adopted 
already by 26 of our largest banks. It 
would prohibit new investment in 
South African businesses; the U.S. cur- 
rently has holdings of $2.3 billion in 
South Africa. The bill would prohibit 
the importation of the South African 
krugerand, a business that now under- 
writes the Government at more than 
$600 million a year and comprises half 
of all their krugerand sales. Finally, 
the bill would restrict computer sales, 
now 70 percent of South Africa’s com- 
puter business. 

There are important conditions 
placed on these sanctions which pro- 
vide significant incentives for change. 
Loans to the South African Govern- 
ment would be allowed if the funds are 
used for educational, housing, or 
health facilities available to all South 
Africans on a nondiscriminatory basis. 
Computer technology donated to 
schools would be allowed. Moreover, 
the prohibitions on new investment 
and the importation of krugerands can 
be waived by the President for up to 
4% years if the South African Govern- 
ment meets certain conditions in the 
bill demonstrating progress in elimi- 
nating apartheid. 

It is time to replace constructive en- 
gagement with constructive policy. If 
our repudiation of apartheid is to 
carry weight, we must not continue to 
belie our words with our actions, This 
bill is sound policy, putting teeth in 
our calls for reform and providing 
active incentives for change. I com- 
mend the hard work of my colleague, 
Mr. Gray, and urge unanimous sup- 
port for this act.e 
è Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with many of my colleagues in support 
of the Anti-Apartheid Act of 1985 
(H.R. 1460). 

Over the past year and a half, over 
400 black South Africans have been 
killed, many while in police custody; a 
massive crackdown by the South Afri- 
can Government resulted in over 
24,000 arrests in 1 month; the leaders 
of the black labor movement were 
thrown in jail without charge or trial; 
thousands of black South Africans 
have had their homes bulldozed and 
have been forcibly removed to distant 
homelands. 

Apartheid is a disgrace to civilized 
society. Wtih each year of American 
inaction, conditions in South Africa 
get worse. Bishop Desmond Tutu and 
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other black South African leaders con- 
tinuously beseech the United States to 
send a meaningful signal of concern to 
the Government of South Africa. 

H.R. 1460 is such a signal. It is an 
important first step toward bringing 
substantial pressure to bear on the 
South African Government to change 
its racist policies. It would prohibit 
new American investment in South 
Africa and new American bank loans 
to the South African public sector. It 
would also ban the sale of the South 
African gold coin, the krugerrand, in 
the United States and ban American 
computer sales to the South African 
public sector. 

This week, many concerned citizens 
from my home State of Maryland will 
demonstrate their opposition to apart- 
heid in front of the South African Em- 
bassy. Their determined effort to take 
action against apartheid is reflected 
throughout the world by the many 
speeches, resolutions, and statements 
we hear of from countless world 
forums. 

We now have the opportunity—the 
responsibility to act. The Anti-Apart- 
heid Act demonstrates our moral out- 
rage and continued resolve to oppose 
apartheid in all of its forms. We must 
act now. I strongly support the Anti- 
Apartheid Act.e 
è Mr. WIRTH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of H.R. 1460, the Anti- 
Apartheid Act of 1985. 

It is time for the white minority gov- 
ernment of South Africa to relinquish 
power to a democratic regime with full 
political rights for the blacks who 
make up the vast majority of the 
country’s population. And it is certain- 
ly time for the Congress to legislative- 
ly encourage such a development. 

The death tolls, the economic dis- 
ruptions and the social chaos in South 
Africa’s urban and rural areas are 
mounting rapidly and show no signs of 
abating. The artificially contrived 
apartheid regime is unravelling, a fact 
that is clear even to the system’s sup- 
porters. 

The question now is: will the white 
minority support an orderly transition 
to government based on democratic 
choice and the right of self-determina- 
tion or will it maintain its siege men- 
tality and resist change until the con- 
flict degenerates into a bloody racial 
war? And just as importantly, from 
our perspective, what will our Govern- 
ment’s role be in shaping the transi- 
tion? : 

The answer to the first question is 
crystal clear. The Afrikaaner govern- 
ment should no longer control the 
black majority through oppression 
and must effect a prompt transition to 
democratic rule open to all people 
within South Africa’s borders—and 
that includes the so-called independ- 
ent homelands, such as Transkei and 
Bophuthatswana. 
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Of course, the Afrikaaner govern- 
ment would counter that such a trans- 
fer will undoubtedly lead to a country- 
wide breakdown of order. That break- 
down, however, is already occurring. 
The growing aspirations of South Afri- 
can blacks, coloreds, and Indians are 
meeting the increased oppression of 
the Afrikaaner government with vola- 
tile results—and this volatility is 
spreading throughout the country like 
wildfire. Not only is there political 
unrest in townships like Soweto, but 
also in the rural areas, where open op- 
position to apartheid was previously 
sporadic and unorganized. 

The white minority government can 
only respond by magnifying its oppres- 
sive policies authorized under the rule 
of apartheid. Those policies include 
murder, as the continued killing of 
black protesters throughout the coun- 
try tragically demonstrates. These 
policies rely on the detention and tor- 
ture of the system’s opponents, as well 
as the strict control of internal move- 
ments by blacks under the pass laws 
and laws requiring the forced removal 
of black indigents from their ancestral 
homelands. Reports from independent 
human rights groups indicate that the 
intensity of the white regime's violent 
assault on the opponents of apartheid, 
and even those innocents caught in 
the conflict, is on the increase. 


But that assault is not deterring the 
opponents of apartheid from continu- 
ing their just crusade. One example 
among many was the funeral march, 
less than 2 months ago, for 19 blacks 
murdered in Uitenhage on the 25th 
anniversary of the Sharpesville dem- 
onstrations and massacre—the march 
numbered 60,000 people. And it was 
led by men—Bishop Desmond Tutu 
and Rev. Allen Boesak—who can effect 
the peaceful transition which the mi- 
nority government ostensibly desires. 
These men—these peaceful advocates 
of a prompt and nonviolent change in 
the way South Africa is governed— 
may well offer the last best hope for 
peace. I am convinced that if the Afri- 
kaaner government continues to resist 
change, violence will soon be seen by 
blacks as the only route to independ- 
ence, and Bishop Tutu and Reverend 
Boesak will be cast aside in favor of 
less experienced and perhaps less 
stable rebels. 

Given these conditions, it becomes 
clear what the U.S. role in shaping the 
transition should be. Through careful- 
ly managed economic sanctions, the 
United States must push the Afri- 
kaaner government to open the demo- 
cratic process to all peoples of South 
Africa, as expeditiously as possible. 
For years, I have fought with many of 
my colleagues for tough economic 
sanctions against South Africa. Now, 
for the first time, see the possibility 
that such sanctions may be approved 
by the Congress—156 of us in the 
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House have cosponsored legislation 
that would ban new U.S. investment in 
South Africa, bank loans to the Afri- 
kaaner government, the import of 
Krugerrands, and the export of com- 
puter equipment and software to 
South Africa. This legislation, which is 
also drawing considerable support in 
the other body, would not completely 
undercut the South African economy, 
but it- would send a powerful signal to 
the South African Government and 
white community that the United 
States, its one perceived ally, will no 
longer tolerate footdragging on the 
abolition of apartheid. 

The administration has asked us to 
be patient with its policy of construc- 
tive engagement that relies on quiet 
diplomacy to achieve social and politi- 
cal change in South Africa. Yet we 
cannot afford to remain quiet while 
South African riot police shoot down 
blacks who rightly protest a system 
that denies them basis civil rights and 
degrades them because of their racial 
inheritance. We cannot remain silent 
so long as blacks, coloreds, and Indians 
are deprived of their right to self-de- 
termination through open democratic 
rule. 

Instead, we must act forcefully to 
dissociate ourselves from the Afri- 
kaaner government and its system of 
apartheid. The opportunity exists— 
now and perhaps only now—to help 
the black majority in South Africa 
throw off the shackles of apartheid 
and engage in a peaceful transition to 
open democratic rule. 

I urge my colleagues to vote for H.R. 
1460, and against any amendments or 
substitutes that would dilute our ef- 
forts to hasten the demise of apart- 
heid.e@ 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
MITCHELL] will be recognized for 30 
minutes and the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. WYLIE] will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. MITCHELL]. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
the District of Columbia (Mr. Faunt- 
ROY]. 

Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 1460, the Anti- 
Apartheid Act of 1985. 

The significance of our consider- 
ation of this legislation today lies in 
the fact that in America, we’ve known 
racism and oppression. 

We've known slavery and black 
codes; we’ve known Jim Crow, back of 
the bus, and Bull Connors, with his 
fire hoses and dogs. In America, we’ve 
known racism and oppression. 

But racism and oppression rear their 
ugly heads most stridently in South 
Africa where 90 percent of the land 
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and 70 percent of the income has been 
grabbed by a white minority, who has 
relegated 80 percent of the population 
to second class, impoverished status, 
simply because they are black. 

Apartheid—modern day, institution- 
alized racism and oppression—is re- 
flected in passbook laws, a system 
wherein passes are required of blacks 
for movement, and without these 
passes, they are fined or jailed. Apart- 
heid is reflected in resettlement 
camps—dirty, filthy, inhumane camps 
for blacks, with high infant mortality 
rates. Apartheid is the South African 
Government uprooting families 
through forced relocations and dena- 
tionalization. It is migratory labor, 
separating black families for nearly a 
year to insure cheap labor for white 
communities. Apartheid is reflected in 
homelands, modern day reservations 
of barren, rural wasteland. And under 
the system of apartheid, blacks have 
no say in the government that rules 
them—they are not allowed to vote. 

Most disturbingly, apartheid is re- 
flected in the arrest and jailing of 
blacks without any semblance of due 
process. It is reflected in unbridled, 
unmitigated violence, perpetrated by 
the Government of South Africa. In 
recent months, more than 400 black 
South Africans have been killed, far 
too many of them having died while in 
police custody. 

I believe world opinion will no longer 
tolerate the system of apartheid. I 
have been encouraged by growing op- 
position to the policies of the South 
African Government and to our Gov- 
ernment’s policy of ‘constructive en- 
gagement.” 

H.R. 1460 is a consensus initiative 
worthy of the support of this body. It 
is practical enough to stand a fighting 
chance of passage in the Senate, yet it 
is firm enough to send a clear, strong 
message to the Government of South 
Africa. 

Early in this Congress, I introduced 
H.R. 1098, the South African Human 
Rights and Conditionality Act of 1985. 
Two key concepts are incorporated in 
H.R. 1460 that are important features 
of my bill, H.R. 1098. 

The first concept may be referred to 
as conditionality or the Tutu princi- 
ples. It reflects the recommendation 
by Bishop Desmond Tutu that the 
South African Government be given a 
time certain to make fundamental 
change in its system or face stiff sanc- 
tions. As we shape a law for new U.S. 
policy in South Africa, I believe it is 
very important that we listen carefully 
to those who are suffering under the 
thumb of apartheid. We have met 
Bishop Tutu’s recommendation by 
providing for waiver of the restrictions 
on new investments and the ban on 
importation of Krugerrands if the 
President certifies that the South Af- 
rican Government has met one or 
more of certain conditions and if Con- 
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gress passes a joint resolution agreeing 
with the President. Further waivers 
are allowed under the same process as 
more conditions are met. 

The second concept seeks to encour- 
age other nations to join the effort to 
end apartheid. At section 10 of H.R. 
1460, we direct the President to at- 
tempt, by negotiations, to persuade 
these nations to adopt a program of 
restrictions comparable to ours. This 
provision is vital because if a U.S. firm 
voluntarily acts against apartheid, as 
the Chrysler Corp. recently did, or if a 
U.S. firm conforms to the provisions of 
H.R. 1460 once it becomes law, a for- 
eign firm should not be freely allowed 
to step into that open market, exploit 
cheap labor, and assume an unfair 
competitive advantage. 

There is another provision taken 
from H.R. 1098, which is embodied in 
H.R. 1460. At section 12, subsection 10, 
the term “political prisoner” is de- 
fined. The definition is drawn from 
the Refugee Act of 1980. Persecution 
and incarceration of political prisoners 
in South Africa is a major problem. 
This subsection is designed to help 
free persons like Nelson Mandela, 
without countenancing terrorism. 

By passing H.R. 1460 today, we can 
begin to move our Nation to the high 
ground of principle by insuring that 
the moral and economic influence of 
the United States is felt in South 
Africa. The administration seems to be 
wedded to its policy of constructive en- 
gagement. It will take leadership from 
the Congress to put this Nation on the 
right track. 

Mr. Chairman and my colleagues in 
the House of Representatives, as most 
of you know, it was 6 months ago this 
very day that I, Randall Robinson of 
TransAfrica, and Dr. Mary F. Berry of 
the U.S. Civil Rights Commission 
launched the Free South Africa Move- 
ment. That movement has grown to 
embrace a new coalition of conscience 
in our Nation that now includes Demo- 
crats and Republicans, students and 
senior citizens and women, blacks, 
whites, Hispanics, Asian Americans, 
native Americans, union members, 
Protestants, Catholics, Jews, Muslims, 
and gentile alike; all of whom want 
America to do her part to halt the 
South African regime’s blind march to 
tragedy, bloodshed, and violence, and 
move up the road toward national rec- 
onciliation and dialog that will end the 
most vicious system of racist repres- 
sion the world has seen since Nazi 
Germany. 

The Republic of South Africa, with 
its racist system of apartheid, is the 
only place on the face of the globe 
where racism is enshrined in law. By 
law, in South Africa, the color of one’s 
skin determines whether a person can 
own property, where he may live, 
where he may work, and whether he 
can vote. In South Africa 22.3 million 
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people, 73 percent of the population, 
are brutally denied their basic human 
rights, simply because their skin is 
black. Apartheid is a system of rigid 
social segregation, and vicious political 
domination that is a moral outrage to 
people of conscience and human de- 
cency across this Nation and around 
the world. 

Members of our House Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs Committee 
are strongly supportive of H.R. 1460 
because our jurisdiction makes us 
keenly aware of the extent to which 
apartheid is, at heart, a labor control 
system that is built upon cheap labor 
and foreign investment. 

Because black South Africans are 
forced to work in mines for an average 
wage of $175 a month, the average 
return on investment in a mine in 
South Africa is 25 percent,. while 
around the world the average return is 
only 13.7 percent. Because black South 
Africans are forced to work in facto- 
ries for an average wage of $232 a 
month, the average return on an in- 
vestment in a factory in South Africa 
is 18.7 percent, while around the world 
the average return is only 12.6 per- 
cent. 

It is little wonder then that Ameri- 
ean banks, corporations, and individ- 
uals have invested $14.5 billion in this 
slave labor system which apartheid 
maintains for investors around the 
world. The Federal Reserve Board re- 
ports, that as of June 1983, U.S. banks 
had invested $3.8 billion in direct loans 
to the South African Government and 


businesses. Both the Survey of Cur- 
rent Business and Nation magazines 


reported in September 1983 that 
American corporations had direct in- 
vestments of $2.6 billion in businesses 
and industries that they operate in 
South Africa. And, American citizens 
had $8 billion invested on the Johan- 
nesburg Stock Exchange. 

While the slave labor wages in South 
Africa offer American banks, corpora- 
tions, and stock purchasers a higher 
return on their investments, they 
profit at the expense of American 
workers who have lost their jobs to 
the slave labor system in South Africa. 
Take the steel industry, for example. 
Steel production in this country has 
gone down 50 percent in the last 10 
years with the loss of 700,000 jobs for 
American workers. Over the same 
period South African exports of steel 
to the United States has gone up 5,000 
percent. Why? Because financial insti- 
tutions like Chase Manhattan, Citi- 
Corp, Continental Illinois, Kidder Pea- 
body, First Boston, Merrill Lynch, 
Smith Barney, Manufacturers Hano- 
ver, and Morgan Guarantee Trust 
have invested hundreds of millions of 
dollars in ISCOR, the Government 
owned and subsidized Iron & Steel 
Corp. of South Africa. 

Jobs that left Gary, IN, and Youngs- 
town, OH; Pittsburgh, Homestead, and 
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Johnston, PA opened up 
Africa. 

This fact was brought home to me 
dramatically last December when I 
traveled to Mobile, AL, to open the 
Free South Africa Movement in that 
port city on the Gulf of Mexico. None 
other than Gov. George C. Wallace of 
Alabama sent an emissary to my press 
conference to announce that he was 
making me a lieutenant colonel in the 
Alabama State Militia, and that he 
supports the Free South Africa Move- 
ment. Why? Because apartheid in 
South Africa takes jobs from Alabama 
steel workers. Ship builders import 
steel from South Africa to make ships 
in Mobile while up the road in Bir- 
mingham steel mills are laying off 
workers, and the KKK is outside the 
gates greeting the white workers who 
come out with their pink slips telling 
them that they lost their jobs to gov- 
ernment programs of affirmative 
action. George Wallace was saying 
“no, that’s not the problem! The prob- 
lem, in part, is that those who used to 
invest in United States Steel and Beth- 
lehem Steel are now investing in 
ISCOR and its slave labor market in 
South Africa.” George Wallace sup- 
ports the Free South Africa Move- 
ment. 

In Chicago a few years ago, they 
were building a State office building 
with steel beams imported from South 
Africa, at the same time that United 
States Steel’s Southworks Plant in 
Chicago, which makes the same kind 
of steel beams, had laid off steelwork- 
ers by the thousands. To add insult to 
injury, steelworkers had their savings 
in the Continental Illinois Bank, 
which was investing millions of dollars 
of their money in ISCOR to help this 
vicious system of apartheid in South 
Africa eliminate their jobs. 

Mr. Chairman, the American people 
are getting fed up with apartheid, not 
only because of its system of social 
segregation and political domination 
that is a moral outrage, but also be- 
cause it is beginning to hit us where it 
hurts the most: Jobs for our people. 

H.R. 1460 gives us an opportunity to 
help do our part in dismantling this 
system of labor control that feeds on 
cheap labor and foreign investment. 
We are not asking for military aid to 
South African freedom fighters to 
overthrow their Government. H.R. 
1460 does not force American firms 
and individuals to divest themselves of 
their holdings in South Africa. We do 
not wish to destroy South Africa; we 
want to redeem her. H.R. 1460 merely 
bans all new investments by American 
banks, firms, and individuals. 

We ask your votes for H.R. 1460 
today. For what we have here is pri- 
marily a moral issue. It cannot be as- 
suaged by pious declarations that 
apartheid is repugnant. It cannot be 
left to this administration's policies of 


constructive engagement. It cannot be 
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quieted by half measures that amount 
to little more than token moves and 
talk. It is time to act—in the Congress, 
in our State and local legislative 
bodies and, above all, in all of our 
daily investment practices. 

We ask the House of Representa- 
tives today to act, to make a commit- 
ment to human rights and justice in 
our relations with South Africa that 
we have not fully made in this centu- 
ry. We ask you to ban all new invest- 
ments by American institutions and 
citizens in South Africa. We ask you to 
ban the sale of the Krugerrand, and 
the sale of computers to the South Af- 
rican Government until the Republic 
of South Africa takes steps to disman- 
tle this system of social segregation 
and political domination, for the pur- 
pose of economic exploitation. 

An old English Methodist minister 
in the 18th century put it best: 

On some issues—cowardice asks the ques- 
tion, is it safe? And vanity asks the question 
is it popular? Expediency asks the question 
is it politic? But conscience asks the ques- 
tion is it right? 


I ask you to vote for H.R. 1460 not 
because it is safe, or popular or politic 
to do so, but because conscience tells 
you that it is right. 
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Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ex- 
press my general support for the 
thrust of H.R. 1460, the Anti-Apart- 
heid Act of 1985, which calls for a ban 
on new loans or credits to the Govern- 
ment of South Africa, a prohibition on 
new investments including bank loans 
in South African businesses, and a ban 
on the import of Krugerrands. 

I would point out that all of the 
sanctions would terminate if apartheid 
is dismantled. I would, also, point out 
to my Republican colleagues that the 
prohibitions on new investment and 
Krugerrand imports could be waived 
by the President if he determines that 
South Africa is abandoning its apart- 
heid policies. 

I think H.R. 1460 is reflective of 
grassroots political activity going on in 
our county seats, State capitals, and 
boardrooms across the country. Eleven 
city governments and five State gov- 
ernments have passed legislation total- 
ly or partially pulling public funds out 
of corporations and banks doing busi- 
ness with South Africa. In my State of 
Ohio, for example, city councils in 
Cincinnati and Youngstown have 
passed ordinances divesting their mu- 
nicipalities of investments in South 
Africa. Last fall a majority of the Ohio 
Senate voted for a similar disinvest- 
ment plan, but the bill fell one vote 
short of the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority. The board of trustees of Ohio 
State University located in my district, 
has a disinvestment petition pending 
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before the faculty committee and is 
expected to make a decision on the 
issue in the near future. 

I am well aware that the provisions 
in this bill is not likely to threaten the 
banking or economic system in South 
Africa or, for that matter, prevent 
other countries’ banks from replacing 
United States banks as lenders. It is 
also true that other countries such as 
Japan, the United Kingdom, and the 
Federal Republic of Germany have 
significant commercial interests in 
South Africa and their firms could 
quickly fill gaps left by departing 
United States firms. 

Furthermore, in the face of interna- 
tional sanctions on its arms and oil im- 
ports, the regime in Pretoria has 
shown a remarkable ability to substi- 
tute indigenous domestic production 
for foreign goods. Despite OPEC sanc- 
tions, South Africa is self-sufficient 
for four-fifths of its energy needs and 
its growing domestic arms industry 
has turned the country into a substan- 
tial net arms exporter. 

Why then do I support legislation 
which may well have no more than 
symbolic value and which is not sup- 
ported by this administration? 

The answer has to do with the 
nature of South African society and 
the officially sanctioned discrimina- 
tion inherent in the system of apart- 
heid and is not intended to suggest a 
failure of the constructive engagement 
policy. As far as I know, South Africa 
is the only country in the world where 
racism is institutionalized by law and 
openly defended by its government. 

While I can claim no overriding ex- 
pertise in this area of foreign policy, it 
is my understanding that a central 
goal of United States foreign policy in 
the region has been to encourage the 
South African Government to end 
apartheid and grant official political, 
economic and social rights to all of its 
people. 

Without a doubt, changes are occur- 
ring within South Africa. Black labor 
unions have been legalized and in 1983 
there was a reduction in the number 
of banning orders and some relaxation 
in the control over the black political 
leadership. With the implementation 
of a new constitution, South Africa did 
give a measure of political representa- 
tion to the Coloureds and to Asians; 
but blacks are still excluded from any 
political representation. 

On December 4 of last year, I joined 
34 of my Republican colleagues in 
sending a letter to the South African 
Ambassador in Washington expressing 
grave concerns about the mounting vi- 
olence in South Africa and the perni- 
cious effects of apartheid on the long- 
term United States-South African re- 
lationship.. In the letter to Ambassa- 
dor Fourie, we noted that our goal was 
an immediate end to the violence in 
South Africa and a “demonstrated 
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sense of urgency about ending apart- 
heid.” 

Since December of last year, unrest 
and clashes in black areas with South 
African police have escalated. On Feb- 
ruary 18 and 19, approximately 12 
people were killed and 195 were in- 
jured in clashes between police and 
demonstrators at the Crossroads 
squatter camp near Capetown. 

On March 21 of this year, South Af- 
rican police killed 19 blacks when they 
opened fire on a funeral procession 
marching toward the city of Uiten- 
hage. 

As the violence escalates so does the 
rhetoric: In January, Prime Minister 
Pik Botha, made yet another speech 
promising changes in apartheid, but 
the reality is altogether different. The 
parliament and local governments 
allow no political participation by 
black Africans. Influx control and 
forced group area clearance continue 
as do practices of detention without 
trial and press censorship. 

In short, the internal situation in 
South Africa has deteriorated over the 
past 5 months and our present policies 
do not seem to be bringing about the 
necessary reforms. 

Enactment of this bill might not 
bring about reforms, but at least it will 
symbolically affirm the commitment 
of Congress that we have a sense of 
moral obligation to do everything pos- 
sible to end the abhorrent racial poli- 
cies of the Pretoria regime. It also 
leaves the door open for a Presidential 
waiver if and when significant changes 
are made in the apartheid system. 

In my view the time has come to do 
more than just talk about the injustice 
of apartheid. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Mexico (Mr. RICHARDSON]. 
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Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no more important human 
rights vote in the U.S. Congress than 
the one that will be taken today. 
There is no issue that deals with 
human rights and foreign policy that 
is more far-reaching and important. 
No vote. 

This bill will not be equaled in the 
next decade in terms of the commit- 
ment of this body to racial equality, 
human rights, and freedom around 
the world. 

This is an important bill because it 
would clearly demonstrate America’s 
passionate commitment to racial 
equality, human rights, and nonvio- 
lent change. This bill would foster the 
friendly relations that are deeply 
needed between the American people 
and the black majority of South 
Africa. 

It would further discourage the su- 
perpower rivalry that is being fostered 
by South Africa’s expansionism and 
their racial repression. 
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What about this constructive en- 
gagement policy? The’ carrot policy 
that this administration has espoused 
so that South Africa becomes nicer 
has not worked. What has it brought? 
What have these positive South Afri- 
can votes at the United Nations pro- 
duced? Nothing except regression. 
What have these many speeches of 
quiet diplomacy and constructive en- 
gagement brought? Nothing except 
perhaps worse conditions. Here is the 
U.S. record: 

Failure to condemn South Africa’s 
invasion of Angola in 1981. Failure to 
talk about repression. This is South 
Africa's response to the American 
carrot—controls limiting black Afri- 
cans to access areas, to white areas, 
have been strengthened. Two more 
homelands, two more homelands since 
constructive engagement was an- 
nounced. Urban black Africans have 
been further isolated. Only 18 percent 
of urban black Africans have any kind 
of educational and economic benefits 
compared to the rest of the popula- 
tion. 

Since September, 300 have died in 
the townships of South Africa violent- 
ly. Not jail, not torture, but massacred. 
Does this country want to stand 
behind the government that practices 
these kinds of policies? In my judg- 
ment, these sanctions are rather 
modest. In my judgment, these sanc- 
tions are a start, to signal to the world 
that this country does stand for what 
our Founding Fathers said: Democrat- 
ic principles, human rights, peace, 
racial equality; voting for this bill is 
the least that we can do today. 

There is no more important vote 
that we will have in this session and 
many other sessions for human rights 
and racial equality and civil rights 
than the vote we will take today. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. MCKINNEY]. 

Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Chairman, as 
an original cosponsor of H.R. 1460, I 
rise in strong support of the Anti- 
Apartheid Act of 1985. The author of 
this legislation, Representative WIL- 
LIAM GRAY, as well as the respective 
chairmen of the Committees on For- 
eign Affairs and Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs, Representatives DANTE 
FASCELL and FERNAND St GERMAIN 
should be commended for expeditious- 
ly bringing this legislation to the floor. 

This measure has strong bipartisan 
support and warrants prompt approval 
by this House. This measure clearly is 
not a disinvestment bill, but in the 
same respect it sends an unambiguous 
message to the Republic of South 
Africa that this House finds the poli- 
cies of apartheid repugnant. 

The legislation establishes as U.S. 
policy the eradication of the institu- 
tionalized policies of apartheid. It does 
this by making four major changes in 
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our Nation’s economic relationship 
with the Pretoria-based South African 
Government. First, it prohibits U.S. 
banks from extending loans to the 
South African Government or any 
entity owned or controlled by the Gov- 
ernment. Second, it bans new invest- 
ment in South Africa by any person. 
Third, it outlaws the importation of 
Krugerrands. And finally, it prohibits 
the sale of computers or computer 
technology intended to service com- 
puters in South Africa. 

I think most Americans have read 
the Declaration of Independence and 
would agree with Thomas Jefferson 
when he said: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain una- 
lienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. 

Likewise, I believe that most Ameri- 
cans view apartheid as morally wrong. 

Over the past 4 years the adminis- 
tration has practiced the policy of con- 
structive engagement with the Preto- 
ria Government. The objective of this 
policy is to increase communication 
between the United States and South 
Africa’s Afrikaner elite, to reduce its 
isolation and persuade it to move 
toward reform. Advocates of construc- 
tive engagement believe that this 
Strategy will create a framework 
wherein the United States can encour- 
age internal reforms in South Africa. 
These proponents point to the new 
South African Constitution which per- 
mits limited political participation by 
South Africa’s Indians and persons of 
mixed race. 

Yet while the theory of constructive 
engagement appears viable, in prac- 
tice, it has not produced the desired 
results. The new multiracial Parlia- 
ment is a mere cosmetic change. 
Today, in South Africa 5.5 million 
whites still decide the fate of 21.6 mil- 
lion blacks. Given the slow pace at 
which constructive engagement is 
moving, further actions obviously are 
needed to jolt South Africa into the 
20th century. 

That is why I urge the House to 
adopt H.R. 1460 in its present form. It 
is a necessary step to show the inter- 
national community, and most impor- 
tantly, the Government of South 
Africa, that we will not tolerate or in 
any way assist the indefensible policies 
of apartheid. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. ROEMER]. 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to make four quick points 
in favor of H.R. 1460, the Anti-Apart- 
heid Act of 1985. I want to make these 
points because of criticism I’ve heard 
since introducing my own apartheid 
bill back in January. A bill tougher 
than H.R. 1460, I might add. 
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First of all, why South Africa? Are 
things really so terrible down there? 

Well, I think the answer is a re- 
sounding “Yes.” Apartheid is nothing 
but institutionalized racism that treats 
22 million human beings like animals. 
The black majority in South Africa is 
denied the right to citizenship, the 
right to national political participa- 
tion, the right to live and work where 
they choose, the right of free assem- 
bly. All basic human rights; all denied 
to black South Africans. 

Forty years ago the world celebrated 
its victory over an evil system that 
judged people on the basis of religion 
and heritage. I think it’s just as appro- 
priate, four decades later, to speak out 
against a similar system that judges 
people on the color of their skin. 

Second, why single out South 
Africa? Aren’t there other countries 
just as guilty of human rights abuses? 

Well, sure there are. That’s why this 
country has imposed economic sanc- 
tions against them. Iran, Libya, Cam- 
bodia, East Germany, Vietnam, Syria, 
and some 12 other countries face vari- 
ous forms of U.S. sanctions right now. 
Imposing the economic sanctions out- 
lined in H.R. 1460 would only be con- 
sistent with our policy toward several 
other nations. We surely aren’t sin- 
gling out South Africa. 

Third, what about economic free- 
dom? Wasn’t America founded on eco- 
nomic freedom? Shouldn’t American 
citizens be free to invest their money 
wherever they want? 

A free marketplace is one of the cor- 
nerstones of this country. I'm a strong 
supporter of economic freedom and 
the market’s wisdom. 

But let’s not confuse freedom with 
anarchy. Freedom has its limits; it 
comes with some responsibility. 

For example, there’s a 55-mph speed 
limit in this country. The motorist is 
not free to drive 90 miles an hour 
without suffering the consequences. 
Not everyone in America is free to 
vote in our elections; you must be at 
least 18 years old. The arms dealer is 
not free to sell to the terrorist of his 
choice; there are laws against that sort 
of thing. 

Should we ship computers and high- 
tech equipment to Russia or some 
other adversary? Or should we set 
limits on that freedom? By the same 
token, should we support apartheid 
through investment and loans? Or 
should we set limits on support of a 
political system that treats people like 
animals? 

It’s not a question of freedom. It’s a 
question of right and wrong. 

Fourth, shouldn’t we be helping an 
important ally like South Africa? 

It’s true South Africa holds strategic 
importance to this country. And we 
ought to do everything we can to 
ensure its stability. 

But who can argue apartheid has 
brought stability to South Africa? Just 
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the opposite. That country is bleeding 
to death. As long as apartheid exists, 
we're in danger of losing an ally. And 
as I’ve said before, the entire conti- 
nent of Africa, not just a single coun- 
try, is at stake here. 

We ought to speak out against the 
evil that is apartheid. We ought to 
invoke modest, but effective, economic 
sanctions. We ought to approve the 
Anti-Apartheid Act of 1985. 

This H.R. 1460 is a modest proposal. 
Much more could be done—or much 
less. At one extreme we could require 
disinvestment. Or at the other end we 
could threaten to act, but do nothing. 

H.R. 1460 is the middle ground, re- 
stricting new investment, computer 
sales to government, and bank loans, 
but giving South Africa a chance to 
remove these burdens if progress 
against apartheid is made. 

H.R. 1460 doesn’t require perfection, 
just progress. 

It deserves your vote. It’s a begin- 
ning, not an end. 
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Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. LEACH]. 

Mr. LEACH of Iowa. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding me this time. 

Mr. Chairman, this resolution re- 
flects broad bipartisan concerns, but I 
would like to make several partisan ob- 
servations. 

My chosen political party—the Re- 
publican Party—was founded a little 
more than a century ago to end apart- 
heid in the United States. 

The resolution before us today is 
hardly radical or the reflection of a 
narrow liberal concern. In principle it 
is fundamentally conservative, tradi- 
tionally Republican, reflective of the 
most basic American values. 

All we ask of this Republican Presi- 
dent is that he advance a foreign 
policy consistent with the views of the 
first Republican President, Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The Republican Party was born in 
the smoldering cradle of apartheid- 
like conditions. Like the majority in 
South Africa today, American blacks 
in the last century were not recognized 
as citizens and were denied the right 
to vote. Like the majority in South 
Africa today, American blacks provid- 
ed the slave or cheap labor so vital to 
maintaining a plantation economy. 
Like the South African majority, yes- 
teryear’s blacks in America were 
denied due process of law and were 
often at the mercy of a court system 
that failed to protect and instead pun- 
ished the victims of an unequal socie- 
ty. Like the South African majority, 
American blacks were precluded the 
opportunity of receiving the same edu- 
cation as whites. Finally, and most 
poignantly, the American slave system 
like South African apartheid, blas- 
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phemed the family—separating par- 
ents from children and husband from 
wife—because of a system that put 
profit over compassion. 

What distinguishes America from all 
other countries in the history of the 
world is that we are the first Nation 
founded under the principle of individ- 
ual rights. The greatest debate in our 
history revolved around whether the 
rights we enshrined in our Declaration 
of Independence would be extended to 
those who were not of pale complex- 
ion. That debate was carried out first 
in the town halls of New England and 
then from the political stumps of the 
emerging West. In the end it required 
sacrifice—the death in our Civil War 
of more Americans than the combined 
casualties of all the other wars in 
which we ever participated. 

America was led a century and score 
ago by a conservative Republican 
President—perhaps our greatest—who 
recognized that only through emanci- 
pation could the union be saved and 
the cause of individual rights and dig- 
nities be advanced. 

In this context we must ask our- 
selves whether we can continue to give 
lipservice to condemnations of apart- 
heid while at the same time legitima- 
tizing its existence through our trade. 

Isn't it time to suggest that principle 
come before profit, that the lessons of 
Fort Sumter not be lost? Don’t we, as 
the leading force in the free world, 
have a moral imperative to keep the 
quest for larger truths the most basic 
element of our foreign policy? Don’t 
we have a responsibility to ennoble 
our ideals in this century as we did in 
the last? 

To be true to our heritage Ameri- 
cans do not have the luxury of duck- 
ing this issue. Its meaning is too great; 
its result too important. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. RODINO]. 

Mr. RODINO. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding me this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise as an original 
cosponsor of the Anti-Apartheid Act 
of 1985 (H.R. 1460) to express my 
deeply felt belief in the necessity of 
this legislation and the urgency with 
which we must act on it. 

It should come as no surprise to us 
in Congress that Americans of all 
backgrounds—individual citizens, stu- 
dents, members of civic groups, 
churches, and synagogues—are grow- 
ing increasingly impatient with the 
South African Government and its re- 
pugnant policy of apartheid. 

For the foundation of American de- 
mocracy is based on a moral principle 
deeply ingrained in our Nation—that 
everyone is equal before the law. It is 
this principle that underlies our Con- 
stitution and guarantees our freedoms. 
It is this principle that fertilized the 
great struggles of the civil rights 
movement. It is this principle that sep- 
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arates a nation of laws from a lawless 
nation. 

Yet this same principle is subverted 
today in South Africa, where the con- 
stitution enshrines a system of injus- 
tice that undermines the very ethic of 
equality that the law is supposed to 
embody. 

So how do we, as a law-respecting 
Nation, respond? How can we both en- 
courage change and at the same time 
eliminate our complicity with this ab- 
horrent system? 

This bill, the Anti-Apartheid Act of 
1985, is an appropriate beginning. For 
it addresses most directly the econom- 
ic credibility of the regime. With this 
bill, America can begin to dismantle 
what former South African Prime 
Minister John Voerster used to call 
“the bricks and mortar on which 
South Africa is built’’—foreign invest- 
ments. 

This bill bans new investments in 
South Africa, bank loans to the South 
African public sector, the sale of kru- 
gerrands, and the sale of computers 
that have been so central to the imple- 
mentation of South Africa’s notorious 
pass laws. Since only new investments 
would be prohibited, the bill will not 
jeopardize existing jobs. And since less 
than 1 percent of the black labor force 
is employed by American firms 
anyway, few jobs could be jeopardized. 

Although this is not a disinvestment 
bill, its message is clear: Americans no 
longer intend to subsidize apartheid, 
and we are willing to apply the type of 
pressure that will encourage political 
negotiations to achieve a just system 
by peaceful means. We must act 
before it’s too late, while the nonvio- 
lent movement remains strong. As 
Bishop Tutu said recently, people 
must become aware “that it is not 
merely financial decisions that are 
being made. It is decisions that have to 
be made on moral principles.” As a 
Nation, we have no choice but to make 
the moral decision. 

I am reminded of the words of 
Martin Luther King, which he wrote 
in the Birmingham jail in 1963 during 
the sweltering days of the civil rights 
movement, when this Nation’s values 
and principles were being sorely 
tested: “We will have to repent in this 
generation,” he said, “not merely for 
the hateful words and actions of the 
bad people but for the appalling si- 
lence of the good people.” 

Mr. Chairman, one can only charac- 
terize as “appalling silence” the ad- 
ministration’s policy of “constructive 
engagement.” With incidents of brutal 
violence and destruction continuing 
without interruption, with black fu- 
nerals not even immune from the 
strong arm of the outlaw police, I be- 
lieve that we in America can have only 
one course of action: To open our eyes, 
end our appalling silence, and speak 
out as a Nation with legislation that 
can have an impact. Every day that we 
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do nothing, the situation in South 
Africa grows worse. Now is the time to 
act. We must pass the Anti-Aparthied 
Act of 1985. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Shumway]. 

Mr. SHUMWAY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding me this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
H.R. 1460, and before any of you make 
the judgment that I am an extremist 
or perhaps a bigot, let me assure you 
that I do not take this position lightly. 
I indeed do oppose apartheid, in fact, I 
oppose racial discrimination in any 
form, in any place, no matter where it 
may be found or practiced. 

I personally subscribe to the ideal 
that we are all the children of a 
common creator, and for that reason, 
we are entitled the same rights, the 
same degree of human dignity, the 
same respect; and I do deplore what 
has been the policy in South Africa. 

In my estimation, as I have analyzed 
this bill, I believe it falls far short of 
the mark that we are attempting to 
achieve here this afternoon. It may 
well provide some balm for bruised 
egos; it may well provide some very 
good political fodder to be spread 
around back home, but as an instru- 
ment of policy for the United States to 
pursue, I suggest, Mr. Chairman, it is 
not a sound vehicle. 

It seems to me that here in the 
House of Representatives we are 
gripped by a certain psychology that 
impels us from time to time to lash 
out and to address areas abroad that 
we have not been able to control effec- 
tively here at home. A few weeks ago 
in this Chamber we adopted a resolu- 
tion very critical of one of our trading 
partners, the nation of Japan. Again I 
believe, superficially, there was good 
reason for that resolution. There is no 
doubt that Japan has been very slow 
to open her markets to our exports 
and other goods. 

But every economist and serious an- 
alyst of this problem has said that 
much of this trade imbalance has been 
caused by the effects of a strong dollar 
overseas. Now maybe that strong 
dollar situation has been good or bad; 
it depends on how it is viewed. But for 
the purpose of fomenting a trade im- 
balance, it was bad. 

Again, the strong dollar, we know, 
has been caused by the U.S. budget 
deficits that have been repeated year 
after year. Therefore, Mr. Chairman 
and Members, the answer to this trade 
dilemma was in our hands. 
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Yet, frustrated by our inability to 
either seek that answer or to apply it 
here in the House, we lashed out 
against an ally, and we took a measure 
of solace to our own shortcomings by 
adopting that resolution. 
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Today, as we have historically in 
this country, we do face racial discrim- 
ination. I, for one, and I am sure all 
Members in this Chamber would 
agree, wish that we could wipe out all 
vestiges of racial discrimination in our 
society. While we have made progress 
in that regard, we have not totally 
solved the problem. But maybe we 
have lost some of that momentum of 
late, and so now, again, there is an- 
other temptation before us to lash out 
at another ally, in this case South 
Africa. 

I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the 
better answer would be for us to re- 
double our own efforts to solve racial 
discrimination here at home, and to do 
so systematically and thoroughly. We 
could thus set an example for the 
entire world, demonstrating what free- 
dom of opportunity and equality 
which the United States has always 
stood for can mean to a free and un- 
prejudiced society. 

Our experience has shown that to 
achieve such goals takes time, pa- 
tience, a great deal of work, and an ap- 
plication of diplomacy. I suggest, Mr. 
Chairman, that these are the very 
qualities that must be applied to 
South Africa. I think we can help 
South Africa most by applying the 
Sullivan principles, for example, and 
not by resorting to any kind of puni- 
tive efforts such as would be inherent 
in the passage of this legislation. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, no one would 
deny that we, as Americans, must 
oppose apartheid as a'deplorable viola- 


tion of racial equality and human jus- 
tice. 

Mr. Chairman, I firmly believe we 
have a responsibility to support demo- 
cratic development wherever it is 
threatened, whether in South Africa, 
Central America, or Afghanistan. The 


means of supporting democratic 
change, however, must be designed to 
address each unique situation most ef- 
fectively. In the case of South Africa, I 
believe a policy of economic and diplo- 
matic exchange, not boycott and isola- 
tion, can provide the best foundation 
for a stable and long-lasting transfor- 
mation of South African society. 
Although, technically, the bill 
before us is not a call for total U.S. 
disinvestment from South Africa, the 
effect, I believe, of H.R. 1460's provi- 
sions would eventually be the same. 
By banning new investment, including 
loans to enterprises, this legislation 
places U.S. businesses in South Africa 
under a state of siege and denies the 
positive role that U.S. business can 
play in encouraging the elimination of 
apartheid. In my view, the contribu- 
tions of U.S. firms to improving the 
economic welfare and advancement of 
South African blacks have been signif- 
icant. American companies which 
adhere to the Sullivan principles 
employ 70 percent of all workers in 
U.S. firms, providing opportunities for 
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training, advancement, education, and 
housing to their employees and play- 
ing an active role in the community. 
In my opinion, the active involvement 
of the Sullivan signatories, by improv- 
ing the economic standing of the black 
population, provides blacks with a 
stronger basis from which to fight for 
political change. As an article entitled 
“Fighting Apartheid” in the March 30 
issue of the Economist aptly stated, 
“Economic growth implies change and 
change threatens any established 
order. American investment, biased as 
it is towards the innovative sectors of 
the economy, is an engine of that 
change.” 

An evolutionary pattern of change, 
one that we can expedite through 
firm, consistent diplomatic pressure on 
the South African Government and 
through support for the efforts of Sul- 
livan signatory firms, will better serve 
the interests of democracy and stabili- 
ty in the southern African region. 
H.R. 1460, by proposing a ban on loans 
to the South African Government, on 
the sale of computer goods and tech- 
nology to the government, on new in- 
vestment, and on the importation of 
Krugerrands into the United States, 
seeks to impose severe economic pres- 
sure on the South African Govern- 
ment, which, if successful, will have 
the most immediate and devastating 
impact on those we aim to help. Fur- 
thermore, this economic hardship 
could easily enflame an already tense 
situation, erupting into violence that 
could spread beyond South Africa’s 
borders and spur the intervention of 
outside powers. I cannot help but 
question, Mr. Chairman, the potential 
for establishing under such conditions 
a strong, stable, and fully participa- 
tiory political system—the goal that 
we all seek for South Africa. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
the Virgin Islands [Mr. DE LUGO]. 

Mr. DE LUGO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 1460, Mr. Gray’s 
bill to impose sanctions on South 
Africa of which I am a cosponsor. The 
situation in that country is deteriorat- 
ing. The violence, fear, and persistent 
unrest force us as a Nation to face the 
fact that we can no longer stand by 
and hope that our passive disapproval 
of apartheid will make an impression. 
“Constructive engagement” has not 
yielded the necessary results. The 
message from Black South Africans is 
loud and clear: “Apartheid is intoler- 
able”. If we accept the humanity of 
Black South Africans, the message 
should be one that we can understand 
and address. 

My colleague from Michigan, Mr. 
SILJANDER, in a “Dear Colleague” 
letter has suggested that Mr. Gray’s 
proposal is demagoguery, and that it 
will only lead to a bloody revolution. 
But the proposal is designed to avoid 
such a reception by increasing the 
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pressure for change without disrupt- 
ing existing investment in South 
Africa. I am not certain that the vio- 
lent revolution Mr. SILJANDER antici- 
pates is avoidable. I do believe that 
without this type of substantive, sup- 
port violent revolution is inevitable. 

Mr. SILJANDER has made some excel- 
lent proposals which I believe would 
complement H.R. 1460. Specifically, 
his “Dear Colleague” of May 6, 1985, 
suggests making the Sullivan princi- 
ples mandatory for all American com- 
panies, increasing the human rights 
revolving fund to $2 million, assist 
black labor unions with $1.5 million 
through the National Endowment for 
Democracy, provide $15 million in 
scholarships for black South Africans, 
allow OPIC credits for joint ventures 
between U.S. firms and nonwhite 
owned South African firms, and estab- 
lish a commission to monitor the abo- 
lition of laws which provide the basis 
of the apartheid system. I believe that 
instead of an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, as Mr. SILJAN- 
DER proposes, these should be added to 
the sanctions that H.R. 1460 would 
impose. 

If this country’s commitment to 
human rights and democracy are to be 
believed, we must be consistent. This 
means that we cannot support the 
economy of South Africa, and hope 
that our moral indignation alone will 
pave the way to change. H.R. 1460 is a 
modest, but well balanced, proposal in 
support of a peaceful transition in 
South Africa. We must do no less. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WortTLEY]. 

Mr. WORTLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, the question before 
us today is not apartheid. Everyone 
agrees that apartheid is unjust, im- 
moral, and inhumane. We are not de- 
bating whether or not apartheid 
should be abolished or whether or not 
U.S. policy should be directed at its 
abolishment. We are all agreed. It 
should be abolished, and we should 
follow a policy that promotes its aboli- 
tion. 

I think we are also agreed that our 
policy should foster peaceful, evolu- 
tionary change rather than violent, 
revolutionary change. Inevitably, the 
ones caught in the violence of revolu- 
tion would be those whom we seek to 
help: the poor, black, colored, and 
Asian people of South Africa. . If 
change can be brought about without 
revolution—and I believe it can be in 
South Africa—it should be. 

The question before us today is how 
the United States can best achieve its 
policy goals of observance of human 
rights, dismantlement of apartheid, 
and peaceful change. The bill before 
us today would use economic sanctions 
to promote change. The range of 
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amendments to H.R. 1460 clearly re- 
flects the widely diverging views. 

I would like to emphasize that no 
United States policy should reward 
the South African Government. But 
neither should we threaten the 
progress—slow as it may be—that is 
being made in South Africa. 

Because the emphasis today is on 
economic sanctions, it is useful—even 
vital—to consider the effectiveness of 
economic sanctions in influencing poli- 
cies of foreign governments in a posi- 
tive way. 

The evidence of precedent indicates 
that economic sanctions are a ques- 
tionable means of positive influence. 
More often than not, they cause a gov- 
ernment to intensify the policies the 
sanctions were intended to discourage. 
Based on past experience and the 
characteristics of an influential group 
of Afrikaaners, economic sanctions 
would provide a rationale for en- 
trenchment of apartheid and an op- 
portunity to convince many white 
South Africans that change is danger- 
ous rather than the only hope for 
avoiding violence and revolution. This 
may well promote eventual revolution- 
ary change, but I do not believe this is 
or should be our goal in South Africa. 

U.S. economic interests in South 
Africa are unquestionably extensive 
enough to be a force in South African 
politics. The question is will we contin- 
ue to use and expand upon this poten- 
tial as a positive force for change, or 
will we reduce our influence by re- 
stricting U.S. involvement in the 
South African economy? Economic 
sanctions would not break the South 
African economy, but they would 
reduce drastically U.S. influence in 
South Africa. 

U.S. economic involvement in South 
Africa to date has a good record for 
promoting progress. U.S. business, or- 
ganized labor, and government policies 
and efforts were key factors in the 
South African Government’s accept- 
ance of black trade unions, which are 
a major force for change in South 
Africa. 

Companies who are signatories to 
the Sullivan principles or who have 
adopted similar standards also have 
done a great deal to improve the posi- 
tion of nonwhite South Africans and 
promote evolutionary change. 

About 75 percent of the South Afri- 
can workers who work for a U.S. com- 
pany work for a signatory to the Sulli- 
van principles. 

Ninety-nine percent of the signatory 
companies report desegregation and 
100 percent report equal pay for equal 
work. 

In addition, from 1977 to 1983, Sulli- 
van signatory companies have invested 
$78 million in projects for nonwhite 
South Africans. For example, dollar 
contributions for black employees in 
education and training programs in- 
creased from $3.6 million in 1982 to 
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$6.0 million in 1983. In 1983, U.S. com- 
panies also contributed $2.8 million for 
education and training programs for 
blacks who were not employees, and 
they contributed $4.2 million to sup- 
port black entrepreneurship. 

It has been argued that such positive 
influence and the engagement policy 
of the Reagan administration should 
be made more intrusive rather than 
negated through economic sanctions. 
At this point I would like to submit an 
editorial from the Economist of March 
30, 1985. This editorial argues that the 
Sullivan and European Community’s 
codes of good employment practice 
should be extended to cover all foreign 
employers in South Africa with the 
aim of directly confronting economic 
apartheid. We know that economic le- 
verage by a group within a society pro- 
vides that group with political lever- 
age. We should be working to increase 
the economic leverage of black and 
nonwhite South Africans. 

FIGHTING APARTHEID 

What can be done about South Africa? 
The shootings at Uitenhage on March 21st 
are yet another rebuff to those inside and 
outside the country who claim that apart- 
heid is crumbling and that South Africa 
should now be given “the benefit of the 
doubt”. In themselves, the shootings were 
an apparently random act of police indisci- 
pline: despite Sharpeville and Soweto, the 
Afrikaners have yet to learn that it is in- 
competent policemen rather than evil com- 
munists who are the recruiting sergeants of 
rebellion. Yet the shootings—and the lame 
excuse used by President Botha to explain 
them away—should remind the world that 
South Africa’s security machine is not as 
the government boasts, the shield behind 
which reform is being expedited. It is an 
ever higher stockade, lulling the Afrikaners 
into a belief that real reform can be post- 
poned. 

South Africa is still unlike to erupt into 
full-scale civil war. Those who react to every 
riot and every act of repression by predict- 
ing holocaust are wrong. They tease black 
South Africans with a false dawn and dis- 
tort western policies entended to confront 
apartheid. 

The latest distortion is represented by the 
current disinvestment and sanctions cam- 
paign in America. This is intended to bring 
about an upheaval in the South Africa econ- 
omy and thus, by some unexplained process, 
lead the government in Pretoria to abandon 
apartheid. The evidence, both from other 
countries subjected to economic sanctions 
and from South Africa itself, suggests that 
it would not achieve those goals. It would 
more probably strengthen the isolationist 
strain in Afrikanerdom, and its conviction 
that it stands alone against an ungodly 
world. It would not break the economy, 
though it would make life a little harder in 
a region debilitated by drought and incom- 
petent management (most of all in those 
neighboring states increasingly dependent 
on South Africa). 

STAY IN THERE 


Those, including The Economist, who dis- 
agree with this policy must say what they 
would put in its place. The “constructive en- 
gagement” pursued by the American gov- 
ernment since 1981 has offered South 
Africa the carrot of American friendship as 
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the best way of persuading it to change its 
ways. It is hard to argue (see our study on 
pages 17-34) that it has achieved very much. 
Its ineffectiveness has disillusioned South 
African blacks. It has comforted the whites 
who believe that America under President 
Reagan will always accept apartheid so long 
as it can be presented as a bulwark against 
communism. 

Yet it was the overselling of constructive 
engagement by the Reagan administration 
that was wrong, not the concept of engage- 
ment in itself. This should now be reapplied 
to the struggle against apartheid where it 
matters, within South Africa itself. All the 
posturings at the United Nations, on Massa- 
chusetts Avenue or in Trafalgar Square 
have not done half as much for black ad- 
vancement as the steady industrialisation of 
South Africa, much of it through foreign 
capital and foreign managerial contact. The 
black struggle has drawn most of its support 
from just those areas in which foreign com- 
panies have been most evident, the industri- 
al districts of the Vaal triangle and the east- 
ern Cape. 

Such engagement should now be made 
more intrusive, not neutered by the empty 
gesture of disinvestment. The Sullivan and 
EEC ccdes of good employment practice can 
be extended to cover all foreign employers 
in South Africa; if need be, the companies 
can otherwise be denied government con- 
tracts back home, The aim should be a 
direct confrontation with economic apart- 
heid: the controls on labour mobility, on 
black promotion and on housing location. 
There should be continued pressure to 
spend on community programmes, student 
exchanges, education and training, and 
most important on black trade-union ad- 
vancement. Such freedoms as still exist in 
South Africa should be guarded and exploit- 
ed through international contact and pub- 
licity: freedom of the press, of culture, of 
academic exchange, of the legal profession. 
The habit that too many cultural and.aca- 
demic institutions have fallen into of boy- 
cotting South Africa is a denial of the power 
of imagination and thought to change 
minds and bend policies. 

These are ways in which liberal and capi- 
talist organisations can, in the course of 
their normal business, assist the process of 
change inside South Africa. The aim is to 
give blacks the economic confidence to force 
political concessions out of the white gov- 
ernment, as they have already done on the 
union front and may soon do in local gov- 
ernment. This, within the limits of what is 
feasible, is the proper way to confront 
apartheid—not just to walk away from it. 


Mr. pE LUGO. Mr. Chairman, during 
the course of the public debate on 
apartheid and U.S. policy, a great deal 
of emphasis has been placed on black 
South African attitudes toward U.S. 
policies and economic investment. 
Contrary to popular belief, there is no 
black consensus about how to end 
apartheid, Black South Africans are 
far from being a homogeneous or uni- 
fied group. As a helpful resource in 
understanding the goals and tactics of 
various black organizations, I would 
like to submit for the Recorp at this 
point “A Guide to Black Politics in 
South Africa,” published by George- 
town’s Center for Strategic and Inter- 
national Studies. 
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[From Africa Notes, Georgetown University 
Center for Strategic and International 
Studies, Nov. 5, 1984] 


A GUIDE TO BLACK POLITICS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


(By Steven McDonald) 


Under the terms of the new constitution 
approved by the white electorate in Novem- 
ber 1983, South Africa’s whites-only legisla- 
ture was replaced on September 3, 1984 by a 
parliament consisting of the incumbent 178- 
member House of Assembly representing 
South Africa’s 4.5 million whites, a newly- 
elected 85-member House of Representa- 
tives for the country’s 2.7 million Coloureds 
(mixed race), and a newly-elected 45- 
member House of Deputies for the Indian 
(i.e, Asian) population of some 870,000. The 
constitution makes no provision for parlia- 
mentary representation of the country’s 22 
million blacks. P.W. Botha, who was sworn 
in as the Republic's executive president on 
September 14, after receiving a unanimous 
vote from an electoral college appointed by 
the new tricameral parliament, has gained a 
number of powers beyond those he held as 
prime minister. These include the right to 
decide (immune from challenge in the 
courts) what matters are and are not the 
“own affair” of any of the three ethnic 
houses of parliament or a shared “general 
affair” of the nation. President Botha also 
has the authority to veto any legislation 
passed by any house of parliament. 

Ironically, the mew constitution has 
caused rifts within and between the white, 
Coloured, and Indian communities while 
having an opposite effect on the black ma- 
jority it ignores. Although an unexpectedly 
high proportion (66 percent) of white voters 
approved the arrangement in the 1983 refer- 
endum, the Coloured and Indian electorates 
were less enthusiastic. In parliamentary 
elections held in late August in those two 
communities, the official turnouts were just 
over 20 percent and about 30 percent respec- 
tively of registered voters. Moreover, the 
voting was accompanied by protest demon- 
strations and school boycotts (at one point 
630,000 Coloured students were out of class- 
es). Government officials have blamed in- 
timidation as well as a lack of organization 
and of “democratic traditions’ for the low 
voter turnout, 

Black South Africans, on the other hand, 
have rallied against the constitution, forg- 
ing an unparalleled degree of unity on this 
issue and achieving some notable success in 
protest politics as they urged their Coloured 
and Indian compatriots to stay away from 
the polls. Of course, the durability of this 
new communality is debatable for a number 
of reasons—notably, its focus on a single 
issue, the formidable coercive powers of the 
South African government, and the govern- 
ment’s demonstrated willingness to use 
these powers (see Section 9 below, and “De- 
stabilization and Dialogue: South Africa’s 
Emergence as a Regional Superpower” by 
John de St. Jorre in CSIS Africa Notes no. 
26, April 17, 1984). Meanwhile, the new re- 
strictions imposed on the freedom of action 
of externally-based forces of black South 
African nationalism by the Nkomati Accord 
and other regional “nonaggression” pacts 
have also created new pressures and chal- 
lenges for internal black activists across the 
political spectrum. 

The following is a summary assessment of 
the organizational structure of black power 
in South Africa as of the latter half of 1984: 

1, THE AFRICAN NATIONAL CONGRESS (ANC) 


The ANC is the oldest nationalist organi- 
zation in sub-Saharan Africa. Its roots go 
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back to early pan-Africanist and nationalist 
thinkers of the late nineteenth century, 
many of whom were educated in the United 
States. Organizationally, it developed from 
the South African Native Convention which 
met in 1909 to protest the terms of the draft 
constitution for South African union follow- 
ing the Boer War. The Convention's pro- 
tests were ineffective and, in frustration, 
the South African Native National Con- 
gress—subsequently renamed the African 
National Congress—was formed in 1912. 

The ANC’s early philosophy was moder- 
ate, indeed almost archaic, compared with 
its present profile. It was founded by profes- 
sional, middle-class Africans who focused 
on, according to its 1919 constitution, the 
use of “resolutions, protests ... constitu- 
tional and peaceful propaganda. . . deputa- 
tions [and] enquiries” to reach its objec- 
tives. These objectives were clearly evolu- 
tionary, ranging from demands for ‘‘equita- 
ble justice” in the 1909 Convention to the 
All-African Convention's call in the 1930s 
for “reconsideration” of unjust laws and 
protests of the removal of Africans from the 
voters’ rolls in Cape Province. The ANC of 
that era was willing to accept a qualified 
franchise for blacks based on “civilized” fac- 
tors such as education, property, or wage 
qualifications and it expressed its under- 
standing of and concern for the protection 
of white interests. 

Over the years the ANC inexorably moved 
toward a greater radicalism, from early peti- 
tion to protest to defiance, then to under- 
ground insurgency, banning, and exile. This 
escalation was due to growing frustration 
over a lack of any results from peaceful and 
legal protests (e.g., the failure to block the 
removal of Cape Africans from the voters’ 
rolls in 1936). The ANC was also stimulated 
by the post-World War II idealism (in par- 
ticular the self-determination principles of 
the Atlantic Charter) and stymied by the 
coming to power of the Afrikaner-based Na- 
tional Party in 1948 and the implementation 
of apartheid that followed. 

The ANC’s 1952 “Defiance Campaign” was 
the first mass civil disobedience campaign in 
South Africa. Another effort to broaden the 
ANC’s base was the Congress Alliance, 
which brought together Indian, Coloured, 
and white organizations in protest against 
growing government repression. Certain in- 
dividual African members of the South Afri- 
can Communist Party (SACP) had partici- 
pated in the ANC since the 1920s, but 
played no formative role in its organization. 
After the SACP was banned in 1950, more 
white and Indian communists began to in- 
volve themselves through the broadening 
Congress Alliance. The Defiance Campaign 
itself was an outcome of a decision, initiated 
largely by the newly-formed Youth League, 
to begin a program of mass action. The 
Freedom Charter, issued by the Alliance in 
1955, resulted in growing harassment, ban- 
nings, and detentions by the government. 
Thousands of arrests took place as anti- 
passbook marches, protests, and boycotts in- 
creased in number. The long-running Trea- 
son Trial of 1956-61, in which 156 persons 
were charged but ultimately acquitted, was 
a central event in this era of borderline le- 
gality for the ANC. 

Following the Sharpeville confrontation 
in 1960, in which police fired on a nonvio- 
lent demonstration, killing 67 Africans and 
wounding 186, the ANC was banned and 
went underground. In 1961, its leadership, 
along with some white and Indian commu- 
nists, formed a paramilitary sabotage unit 
called Umkhonto we Sizwe (“Spear of the 
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Nation”). In 1962 and 1963, the Umkhonto 
leadership, including Nelson Mandela, was 
arrested. By the end of 1964 the bulk ANC 
leadership was either in detention or in 
exile. 

For the past 20 years, the ANC has direct- 
ed its activities from headquarters in 
Lusaka (Zambia), and has also maintained 
offices in London, New York, and several 
other countries. The first decade of its exile 
was relatively quiescent. By the mid-1970s, 
however, a low-key insurgency campaign 
had been launched, consisting mainly of 
sabotage and attacks on government instal- 
lations that resulted in only a few fatalities. 
In the 1980s, the campaign has been 
stepped up, becoming more sophisticated 
and exacting a higher death toll. 

The sabotage action against the Koeberg 
nuclear power station in December 1982 and 
at the SASOL coal conversion plant in June 
1980; attacks on police stations and govern- 
ment offices; and the May 1983 car bombing 
outside air force offices in Pretoria (at least 
18 deaths and 217 injuries) added up to a 
clear new trend. Guerrilla activities have oc- . 
curred in all of South Africa's four prov- 
inces and in most major urban centers, in- 
cluding Johannesburg, Durban, Bloemfon- 
tein, Cape Town, and Pretoria. By these di- 
verse actions, the ANC has sought to dem- 
onstrate an ability to strike anywhere and 
to penetrate sophisticated defenses of criti- 
cal installations. A rash of bombings 
throughout the country, concentrated 
around the month of the Coloured and 
Indian elections, as well as a major attack 
on the Mobil refinery in Durban in May 
1984, have been intended to send a message. 
This message is that the “nonagegression” 
pacts South Africa has signed with Mozam- 
bique and Swaziland, and seeks with others, 
all involving denial of “bases” to the ANC, 
will not end the movement's effectiveness. 

The ANC has always been identified by its 
adherence to nonracialism in its campaign 
for political rights in South Africa. The 
Freedom Charter, which enshrines its basic 
philosophy, advocates a “South Africa 
which belongs to all who live in it, black and 
white.” The leadership has publicly spoken 
against racial confrontation and consistent- 
ly calls for a “new nonracial democratic 
South Africa.” An irony of this nonracism is 
that the presence of whites within the ANC 
command structure, seen by some as an in- 
dication of the organization's broad appeal, 
feeds the South African government's belief 
that the movement is dominated by the 
South African Communist Party and by the 
Soviet Union. 

Individual communists within the party 
hierachy have considerable influence and 
played a role in moving the ANC from 
peaceful protest to greater activism. Since 
its exile, the movement has received the 
bulk of its weaponry and much of its train- 
ing from the Soviet Union and other East- 
ern bloc nations, a familiar pattern in Afri- 
can and Third World nations confronting 
minority or colonial ruling groups. (For a 
discussion of current Soviet views of the 
ANC, see “New Trends in Soviet Policy 
Toward Africa” by David E. Albright in 
CSIS Africa Notes no. 27, April 29, 1984, pp. 
7-8.) 

In sum, the ANC receives more interna- 
tional recognition and media attention than 
any other black South African organization. 
The ANC’s ability to shape and influence 
events inside South Africa beyond the pres- 
sures exerted through its sabotage cam- 
paign, however, will be dependent on inter- 
nal black perceptions of its various parts; 
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the character of other emerging internal or- 
ganizations; and the coercive and cooptative 
powers of the South African government. 


2. THE PAN-AFRICANIST CONGRESS (PAC) 


The PAC was formed in 1959 by a group 
of ANC members who were uncomfortable 
with the vague socialism and multiracial ap- 
proach of the ANC. The thrust behind the 
PAC's formation derived in part from black 
suspicions of Indian and white communist 
activists and their external connections, but 
the underlying theme of the new movement 
was a purified form of African nationalism. 
The founders viewed the ANC Freedom 
Charter as a betrayal of that principle. 
While rejecting white alliances, the PAC 
was also strongly anticommunist. Many 
members of the ANC Youth League, which 
had also been urging a more nationalist line, 
moved into the PAC over time. 

The PAC's founder-leader was Robert So- 
bukwe—imprisoned in 1960, later released 
but banned in Kimberley. An intellectual 
who practiced law after his release, So- 
bukwe strongly influenced the founders of 
the Black Consciousness movement (see 
below). When he died of cancer in 1978, the 
funeral in his home of Graaff Reinet was 
attended by hundreds of Black Conscious- 
ness adherents as well as old-line national- 
ists of the PAC and ANC. 

After their post-Sharpeville banning, the 
PAC and the ANC formed an alliance called 
the South African United Front. This quick- 
ly fell apart, however, due to various ideo- 
logical and personal conflicts: Since then, 
the PAC, unlike the ANC, has not been able 
to organize effectively outside South Africa. 
It has an external structure, with offices in 
New York, London, Dar es Salaam, and 
other African capitals, but, especially since 
Sobukwe’s death, has had a weak leadership 
marked by dissension, including assassina- 
tion. The PAC has nonetheless maintained 
considerable support within South Africa, 
and occasionally launches guerrilla oper- 
ations, although not on a scale comparable 
with those of the ANC. The movement has 
undergone something of a resurgence re- 
cently in the general rise of black activism 
against the new constitution. 


3. THE AZANIA PEOPLE'S ORGANIZATION (AZAPO) 


AZAPO is the political home of the 
“Black Consciousness” movement and the 
heir to the organizations that were banned 
by the government in 1977. Black Con- 
sciousness is more a philosoply than an ide- 
ology and, while it has always had organiza- 
tional ramifications, it was never an organi- 
zation as such. It gréw intellectually from 
the same roots as Pan-Africanism, Negri- 
tude, Black Pride, and Black Power. Its de- 
velopment followed a Black Theology group 
in South Africa strongly influenced by 
Americans such as Jim Cones and Martin 
Luther King, Jr. 

Black Consciousness began to emerge as 
an identifiable philosophy in the late 1960s, 
reaching its peak of public recognition and 
organizational adherence in the early to 
mid-1970’s. Over time, Steve Biko became its 
best-known spokesman, although he was 
only one of many who helped to form and 
continued to develop the philosophy. 
Barney Pityana, Ben Khoapa, Mokethi 
Mothlabi, Mamphela Ramphele, Thoko 
Mbanjwa, Drake Koka, Saths Cooper, 
Malusi Mpumlawana, and many others 
played important roles in the movement. 

Organizationally, Black Consciousness 
surfaced first in such student groupings as 
the South African Students’ Organization 
(SASO) and the South African Students’ 
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Movement (SASM)—partly in reaction to 
white students’ groups’ efforts to broaden 
their representation among black students. 
The political arm, the Black People’s Con- 
vention (BPC), was formed in 1972 to pro- 
vide “a political home for all Black people 
who could not reconcile themselves to work- 
ing within the framework of separate devel- 
opment, and to promote black solidarity.” 
One of the principles of Black Conscious- 
ness was self-help and, accordingly, organi- 
zations such as the Black Community pro- 
grammes, the Ginzberg Education Fund, 
the Zenophile Clinic, and other community, 
health, educational, and agricultural 
schemes were established. 

Black Consciousness is generally perceived 
today, by both its detractors and propo- 
nents, as a radical, racially exclusive philos- 
ophy. Its roots lie with the PAC rather than 
the ANC. Current adherents eschew alli- 
ances with multiracial groups. Black Con- 
sciousness’ original philosophy seemed to 
suggest a less exclusivist policy, focusing on 
black pride and development and promoting 
a liberation sequence, i,e., independence of 
person, then community, then nation. Al- 
though it was revolutionary in the sense 
that it challenged the existing social, eco- 
nomic, and political orders, it was not in- 
tended as a denial of a role for whites. Biko 
saw few whites as potential allies, but he 
also took the position that “Blacks have had 
enough experience as the objects of racism 
not to wish to reverse the tables.” Black 
Consciousness, he said, was “the affirmation 
of black humans that emancipates black 
people from white racism and thus provides 
an authenic freedom for both. . . it affirms 
the humanity of white people in that it says 
no to white oppression.” 

Almost all of the early Black Conscious- 
ness organizations were banned in 1977, 
along with most important Black Conscious- 
ness leaders. Black Consciousness was once 


more represented by a political organiza- 
tion, however, with the formation of the 
Azania People’s Organization (AZAPO) in 
1978. Created in Soweto by former members 
of the Soweto Student Representative 
Council and the BPC, ASAPO had a low 
profile during its first years, except for the 


national attention it recéived when it 
worked with Father Patrick Matelengwe 
and family members in planning the ar- 
rangements for Robert Sobukwe’s funeral in 
1978. There were strong Black Conscious- 
ness overtones in the funeral proceedings 
and an incident having to do with an effort 
by Chief Gatsha Buthelezi to speak almost 
resulted in serious harm to the Zulu leader 
of Inkatha (see Inkatha, Section 4). 

Although AZAPO had none of the known 
Black Consciousness leaders of the SASO/ 
SASM/BPC period within its executive, it 
became the standard bearer for the philoso- 
phy of these groups and has developed a 
new cadre of leaders as well as bringing old 
Black Consciousness types back with the 
formation of the National Forum (see Sec- 
tion 6). 

4. INKATHA YENKULULENKO YESIZWE 
(INKATHA) 

Inkatha is a Zulu cultural organization 
founded in 1928. Its name means a woven 
grass ring used by peasant women to cush- 
ion loads carried on their heads; figurative- 
ly, it denotes the cushion between the 
people and their burdens. The movement re- 
mained obscure for nearly half a century 
until Chief Gatsha Buthelezi revived it in 
1974 to sidestep legal repression of political 
activity. The constitution adopted in 1975 
describes Inkatha as a “national cultural 
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movement” that “desires to abolish all 
forms of discrimination and separation.” In 
more political terms, Inkatha aims to span 
tribal and urban-rural divisions and to bring 
change in an “orderly and controllable fash- 
ion which will lead to a liberated South 
Africa which is .governable.” Although 
Buthelezi is the chief minister of KwaZulu, 
the government-designated Zulu homeland, 
he and Inkatha reject homeland independ- 
ence and stand for a central, unified South 
Africa. Inkatha opposes the new constitu- 
tion and calls for “a national convention” of 
blacks and whites to discuss the country’s 
future. 

Inkatha currently claims over 750,000 
dues-paying members, making it the largest 
black organization in South Africa's history. 
It is very well organized, with a military- 
style hierarchy and discipline. It has a Cen- 
tral Committee, chaired by the movement's 
president (Buthelezi), and regional 
branches, including township outlets 
throughout the Transvaal. In KwaZulu (a 
12,000-square-mile cluster of land parcels in 
Natal province), Inkatha has branches oper- 
ating in most communities, including youth 
groups in schools and a Women’s Brigade. 
The urban branches are not as tightly con- 
trolled, although meetings in Soweto, out- 
side Johannesburg in the Transvaal, are 
well attended. 

Inkatha says it is open to all black people 
and claims a large multi-ethnic following 
throughout the country. Secretary-General 
Oscar Dhlomo recently stated in an inter- 
view published in the quarterly Leadership 
SA (Vol. 3, no. 1, 1984) that 40 percent of In- 
katha was non-Zulu as early as 1978, and 
cited an opinion poll result to support that 
claim. In the same interview, on the other 
hand, Dhlomo observed that the Zulus are 
the largest ethnic group in South Africa, 
that Zulu-dominated Natal is Inkatha’s 
base, and that the organization is thus pre- 
dominantly Zulu. On balance, despite its as- 
pirations, Inkatha remains essentially a 
Zulu entity. 

Criticism of Inkatha is varied and emo- 
tional. Many observers see it as a personal 
vehicle for the political aspirations of Chief 
Buthelezi and claim that it would cease to 
exist without his presence. It is also criti- 
cized for using “strong-arm” recruiting tac- 
tics in KwaZulu. Many fear its militaristic 
image, strengthened by Buthelezi’s threats 
against his opponents. The killing of five 
students at the University of Zululand in 
October 1983 by Inkatha “impis” during 
campus protests and clashes added credibil- 
ity to the concerns of Inkatha’s critics. 

Buthelezi has a “thin skin” and does not 
take criticism in stride, thus making In- 
katha’s attempts to seek a broader constitu- 
ency and tactical alliances more difficult. 
Nevertheless, Inkatha stresses black unity 
and Buthelezi is personally sensitive to that 
need, In 1976, he formed a group called the 
Black Unity Front consisting of the leaders 
of other homelands which had rejected in- 
dependence and of the (Coloured) Labour 
Party. The Black Unity Front was expanded 
in subsequent years to include the (Indian) 
Reform Party and was renamed the South 
African Black Alliance. Under its new 
rubric, this attempt at unification foun- 
dered when the Labour Party opted to par- 
ticipate in the elections under the 1984 con- 
stitution. Inkatha has now established an 
alliance (the South African Federal Union) 
with black businesses, church, and home- 
land leaders brought together by their 
shared opposition to the new constitution 
(see Section 7 below). 
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Inkatha’s relations with the ANC were 
quite cordial until 1979. Differences in the 
past five years have centered on Inkatha’s 
rejection of violence and Buthelezi’s posi- 
tion of opposition to foreign divestment or 
disinvestment from South Africa as well as 
other sanctions. During the early 1980s, per- 
sonal animosities further weakened the 
ANC/Inkatha relationship. There was some 
early contact between Inkatha and the 
United Democratic Front (see Section 5 
below); since the University of Zululand in- 
cident and Buthelezi’s unwillingness to criti- 
cize or investigate it, however, links have 
been broken and the two groups are openly 
hostile to each other. 

Yet Buthelezi remains a charismatic and 
dynamic leader, heading a large and power- 
ful organization which, as he likes to em- 
phasize, is self-supporting financially. Be- 
cause Inkatha is indisputably well-orga- 
nized, it has an enormous potential for con- 
testing local elections or promoting strikes, 
boycotts, or work stayaways. Buthelezi is 
also an eloquent spokesman for black South 
Africa. Even Steve Biko, who strongly criti- 
cized Buthelezi's motivations and tactics, 
once said to me: “After all, Buthelezi is 
black. He knows and lives the problem and 
can tell the story” 

5. THE UNITED DEMOCRATIC FRONT (UDF) 

The UDF is the broadest-based of the new 
political movements. Ideologically, it bears 
comparison with the ANC; organizationally, 
it resembles the Congress Alliance of the 
1950s. Its birthdate is the year 1983, but its 
ideological roots are much older. 

The UDF has attracted disparate group- 
ings that have ties to the ANC but are un- 
comfortable with the ANC’s exile status or 
its open advocacy of violence. The UDF has 
also acquired adherents from among blacks 
uncomfortable with the post-banning radi- 
calization of the Black Consciousness move- 
ment, and with the fact that no internal or- 
ganization spoke for those who eschewed 
the exclusivist racial approach but still con- 
sidered themselves “progressive” and anti- 
apartheid. (In 1979, for example, at a con- 
ference held by the Azania People’s Organi- 
zation [AZAPO], a student wing was formed 
called the Azania Students’ Organization 
[AZASO]. Black Consciousness was, of 
course, the central theme for its informa- 
tion, but subsequent attempts to form 
campus branches ran into difficulties and 
AZASO began to diverge ideologically from 
its parent. AZASO’s then-president, Joe 
Phaahla, stated that “a number of students 
were not prepared to affiliate with a dog- 
matic approach” and, in 1981, AZASO broke 
with AZAPO, stating in its new charter that 
it embraced a broader, nonracial, more pro- 
gressive outlook. By 1982, AZASO was seek- 
ing “to forge links with all relevant organi- 
zations concerned with the liberation of the 
oppressed and exploited people of South 
Africa [but] to continue to spread the non- 
racial gospel.” AZASO later played a role in 
the formation of the UDF.) 

The UDF seems to have begun to coalesce 
at a Johannesburg meeting in May 1983, at 
which 30 organizations representing trade 
union, civic, and church groups, along with 
AZASO, came together. The moving forces 
behind the Johannesburg meeting were the 
Transvaal Indian Congress, the Transvaal 
Anti-President’s Council Committee, and 
the Anti-Community Council Committee. 
This meeting was, in part, inspired by a Feb- 
ruary 1983 speech by Dutch Reformed 
Church (Coloured) leader Dr. Alan Boesak, 
also currently the president of the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches. Dr. Boesak 
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had invited various organizations, including 
sports and civic bodies, to come together for 
“the struggle for a nonracial, open, demo- 
cratic South Africa, a unitary state in which 
all the people will have the rights accorded 
them by God.” 

Although the UDF began to take shape in 
the Transvaal, its appeal rapidly became na- 
tionwide. Former ANC supporters and 
whites, Coloureds, and Indians, as well as 
Africans not comfortable with the tight ide- 
ological parameters of Black Consciousness, 
rallied to its banner. It was officially 
launched as a national movement at a con- 
vention in August 1983. Some 7,000 to 12,000 
persons (estimates vary) representing over 
400 diverse organizations met in Cape 
Town's Coloured township of Mitchell's 
Plain and pledged to fight “side by side 
against the government’s constitutional pro- 
posals and the Koornhof bills.” The latter 
were a set of parliamentary proposals relat- 
ing to the pass laws, black residential rights, 
and township municipal powers. The UDF 
demanded a “true democracy [for] all South 
Africans” and “a single, nonracial, unfrag- 
mented South Africa... free of Bantus- 
tans and Group Areas.” 

The front’s declared founders and patrons 
read like a “who's who” of black and white 
activists over the years, with a strong ANC 
flavor. They included Nelson Mandela, 
Walter Sisulu, Helen Joseph, Govan Mbeki, 
and Dennis Goldburg as patrons and Archie 
Gumede, Albertina Sisulu, and Oscar 
Mpetha as presidents. 

Focused on the specific objective of oppos- 
ing the new constitutional proposals, the 
UDF outlined a strategy of organizing, mo- 
bilizing, and educating to create unity 
among its followers and “to represent their 
views and aspirations.” Organizationally, 
the UDF has a National General Council, 
but is decentralized into at least five region- 
al bodies. It is essentially an umbrella orga- 
nization. Individuals do not join directly but 
only through an organizational entity. 
Membership is claimed to be as much as one 
million people affiliated to 560 organiza- 
tions. 

The UDF actively lobbied among whites 
against the “yes” vote prior to the Novem- 
ber 1983 referendum on the constitution; 
successfully campaigned against black par- 
ticipation in the December 1983 municipal 
council elections, holding the turnout down 
to some 10 percent in several townships 
country-wide; has regularly held rallies and 
distributed literature on such occasions as 
the anniversaries of the Sharpeville shoot- 
ings and the Soweto-sparked upheavals of 
1976; has spoken out on issues such as the 
Strydom Committee’s recommendations on 
the Group Areas Act and on relocations; ef- 
fectively mobilized (the government says 
through intimidation) opposition to the par- 
ticipation by Coloureds and Indians in the 
August parliamentary elections; and, during 
the election and post-election unrest in sev- 
eral black townships, organized medical, 
legal, and nutritional assistance for victims. 

The UDF has also appealed to the inter- 
national community for recognition and 
publicity. Dr. Boesak frequently travels 
abraod and speaks often about the UDF. In 
April 1984, the UDF Trnnsvaal general sec- 
retary, Mohamed Valli, went to the United 
States, Canada, and Europe, and visited the 
United Nations, in search of “moral [and] 
political support [to] strengthen our hand 
internally.” 

Much of the UDF’s rhetoric comes from 
the ANC Freedom Charter, which, ironical- 
ly, the South African government has re- 
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cently allowed to be distributed in the coun- 
try. Although the UDF openly claims con- 
nection with many ANC members and in- 
cludes in its ranks the Release Mandela 
Campaign group, statements made for 
public consumption by UDF officials dis- 
claim any ANC organizational ties. There 
are differences with the ANC on a number 
of points—most notably over the use of vio- 
lence—and some supporters, as noted above, 
may have come to the UDF out of frustra- 
tion with the ANC. National Publicity Sec- 
retary Patrick Lekota, a former Black Con- 
sciousness activist, and other UDF support- 
ers such as Winnie Mandela emphasize that 
the UDF is not meant as a substitute or 
rival for “accredited liberation movements” 
and that it is merely an “alliance of first- 
level organizations.” Certainly many of its 
affiliates and supporters who are white or 
who ahve Black Consciousness roots would 
not welcome overt connections with the 
ANC, 

Whether the reluctance to admit past or 
present ANC linkages is due to the factors 
cited publicly or merely an elaborate facade 
to avoid legal crackdowns arising from the 
ANC's banned status is difficult to deter- 
mine. In any case, the UDF seems to be ac- 
quiring a life of its own. Even taking into ac- 
count Lekota’s emphasis on the umbrella 
nature of the organization, the sheer num- 
bers and the focus on clear-cut tactical ob- 
jectives warrant attention. The UDF now 
has a national, salaried executive, publishes 
literature, and has an efficient, democratic 
national structure that allows its members 
to vet policy issues thoroughly and recom- 
mend action. It works through affiliate 
members or empathetic white liberal organi- 
zations in establishing grass-roots communi- 
ty contact points. 

The UDF is currently considering its 
strategies for what one official recently 


called the “ongoing struggle against the new 


system after its formal inauguration.” 
Recent interviews with UDF leaders indicat- 
ed that these “strategies” were not yet de- 
cided upon and probably would be defined 
by the membership. Still, the UDF’s future 
is uncertain, largely because of possible gov- 
ernment pressures (see Section 9) and be- 
cause of the unattainability of its objectives 
in the foreseeable future, which creates 
built-in obsolesence or self-destructive ten- 
dencies. 


6. THE NATIONAL FORUM (NF) 


The second and smaller black group 
formed to fight the new constitution is the 
National Forum. AZAPO, the moving spirit 
behind the NF, launched the organization 
at a meeting in Hammanskraal, north of 
Pretoria, in June 1983. The declared pur- 
pose was to bring together blacks in opposi- 
tion to the constitutional proposals, the 
same dynamic that produced the UDF, but 
under the banner of Black Consciousness. 
Over 800 persons representing some 200 or- 
ganizations reportedly attended. They in- 
cluded several prominent black, Coloured, 
and Indian leaders—for example, Bishops 
Desmond Tutu and Manas Buthelezi, Saths 
Cooper, and Neville Alexander. The meeting 
took on racially exclusive and strong social- 
ist tones which were reflected in the Nation- 
al Forum’s manifesto. In stark contrast to 
the UDF’s attempt at a broad, nonracial 
appeal, the NF manifesto declared opposi- 
tion to “the system of racial capitalism 
which holds the people of Azania in bond- 
age for the benefit of the small minority of 
white capitalists and their allies, the white 
workers and the reactionary sections of the 
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black middle class.” It further called for 
control by workers of the “means of produc- 
tion, distribution, and exchange” and stated 
that “the struggle against apartheid is no 
more than the point of departure for our 
liberation efforts.” 

The National Forum has been far less 
vocal and visible than the UDF. It does not 
appear to have a permanent organizational 
structure, and its strident rhetoric has 
dampened the enthusiasm of its more mod- 
erate supporters. Indeed, several have 
chosen to link themselves informally with 
both the NF and the UDF but affiliate with 
neither. While many veteran Black Con- 
sciousness stalwarts such as Hlaku Rachidi 
and Saths Cooper have helped organize the 
NF, many others (e.g., the former AZAPO 
President, Curtis Nkondo) have either 
joined the UDF or maintained a neutral po- 
sition. AZAPO remains the NF’s most im- 
portant component but, in recent com- 
memorative meetings and press interviews, 
AZAPO leaders have not mentioned the NF. 

Although the NF has divided some groups 
(for example, a delegation walked out of the 
Black Consciousness-based Media Workers’ 
Association of South Africa in January 1984 
over the issue of white participation and 
UDF affiliation), it still has a credible con- 
stituency because it represents an important 
group of mostly young, student-age activists 
who see themselves as heirs to the Black 
Consciousness movement and are impatient 
with the perceived moderate ways of their 
elders, including the ANC and the UDF. Sig- 
nificantly, the PAC, which shares the NF’s 
philosophy and has been quiescent for so 
long, seems to be experiencing a modest re- 
vival in its influence in Black Consciousness 
circles. ` 


7. THE SOUTH AFRICAN FEDERAL UNION (SAFU) 


An unexpected entry into the anti-consti- 
tution forces was a moderately conservative 
black coalition initially launched in August 


1983 as the Movement for National Unifica- 
tion and later calling itself the South Afri- 
can Federal Union. SAFU is philosophically 
akin to the now-defunct Black Unity Front 
and South African Black Alliance led by 
Chief Gatsha Buthelezi. Buthelezi played a 
key role in SAFU's formation, but the impe- 
tus for such an organization also came from 
senior officials of the National African Fed- 
erated Chamber of Commerce (NAFCOC), a 
moderate grouping of black entrepreneurs 
and businessmen with a large national mem- 
bership and led by the respected banker and 
businessman Sam Motsuenyane, The Union 
includes all the chief ministers and chief ex- 
ecutive councillors of the nonindependent 
homelands, Chief George Matanzima of “in- 
dependent” Transkei, representatives from 
the Interdenominational African Ministers’ 
Association of South Africa, and officials 
from the United Councils Association of 
South Africa, a group representing munici- 
pal councils. 

Although SAFU appears to have made 
little impact so far and faces considerable 
black animosity because of the homeland 
connection, its very existence in opposition 
to the constitution and in support of a na- 
tional convention and “the establishment of 
a greater South Africa” underscores the 
extent to which the government's constitu- 
tional change has galvanized the black com- 
munity as a whole. 

8. TRADE UNIONS 


Black trade unionism has become a new 
force in recent years—a force that many ob- 
servers believe could, in the long run, have 
far greater impact on the rate and direction 
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of change than any or all of the political 
groups on which attention is now focused. A 
series of illegal strikes carried out in 1973 by 
black industrial workers in Durban, fol- 
lowed by a number of government conces- 
sions (including new minimum pay scales 
for urban workers, a limited legal right to 
strike, and open recognition of the need for 
more technical training opportunities for 
black workers) helped set the stage for some 
watershed events of 1979. These were the 
publication of the report of the Wiehahn 
Commission of Inquiry into Labour Legisla- 
tion, and action by parliament to amend the 
Industrial Conciliation Act to allow black 
workers to join registered labor unions if 
they are permitted to live with their fami- 
lies in urban areas. The government by min- 
isterial action later extended this right to 
commuters and migrants for an indefinite 
period. 

Despite increasing government surveil- 
lance and harassment of specific union lead- 
ers and unions it perceives to be involved in 
politics, new unions and union groupings 
continue to multiply among black workers. 
In recent years this growth has been phe- 
nomenal, with a 200 percent surge in black 
membership between 1980 and 1983 (from 
220,000 to 670,000). The black trade union 
movement’s potential for forcing change on 
the shop floor, in management attitudes, 
and in the economic structures of South 
Africa cannot be underestimated. (See, for 
example, Black Trade Unions in South 
Africa by David Hauck, published by the In- 
vestor Responsibility Research Center, 
Washington, D.C., in 1982.) 

Many unions, taking a long-term view, try 
to avoid political or quasi-political demands 
and focus on the immediate priorities of 
shop floor organization and creation of a 
national trade union federation to protect 
rights gained. Most major union groups will 
speak out on specific issues such as the In- 
dustrial Court system or certain broader 
issues (bannings, detentions, black unity). 
Others have become actively engaged in the 
current political groupings. The UDF, the 
National Forum, and even Inkatha claim 
some union support. In the case of the UDF, 
such major trade union groups as the Coun- 
cil of Unions of South Africa (which in- 
cludes the National Union of Mineworkers), 
the South African Allied Workers Union, 
the Motor Assembly and Component Work- 
ers Union of South Africa, and the General 
and Allied Workers Union have affiliated; in 
some cases, however, all their member 
unions may not have been consulted. Sever- 
al groups, notably the Media Workers Asso- 
ciation of South Africa, have been divided 
over affiliation. 

9, WHAT LIES AHEAD? 

While there has been a dramatic conver- 
gence of black opinion in South Africa on 
the constitutional issue, serious divisions 
remain. The ANC-PAC relationship is re- 
flected in the groups they have ideologically 
spawned. The UDF publicly denies ANC 
connections, but openly calls its members 
“charterists.”’ Although there is no clear evi- 
dence of PAC organizational involvement in 
the National Forum or AZAPO, blacks sup- 
porting those groups openly talk of the PAC 
and there may be crossover membership. 

The PAC’s public support of the National 
Forum was illustrated by PAC Chairman 
John Pokela’s prediction in an interview 
with New African (London, May 1984) that 
the NF had “the best chance of succeeding” 
while the UDF “embraces all shades of mul- 
tiracialism [and contains] constituents 
{which are] enemies of the Azanian African 
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majority. . . .” Meanwhile, the ANC’s Oliver 
Tambo, in an interview with the same publi- 
cation (April 1984), took the position that 
“the mass opposition of our people ... 
united today in the ANC, the UDF, the 
trade unions, the youth and women’s move- 
ment without regard to ethnicity, race and 
color” is throwing the government's plans 
into “a crisis.” 

These divisions have other antecedents 
beyond the historical ANC-PAC relation- 
ship. With the PAC in eclipse throughout 
the 1970s, the ANC had taken on a predomi- 
nant role as the external representative of 
South Africa’s blacks. Black Consciousness 
advocates and student activists. would not 
dispute that point, but many of them take 
exception to ANC misrepresentations of cer- 
tain interval events in the mid-1970s. Stu- 
dent leaders were especially angered in 
1976-77 by ANC claims that the widespread 
civil protests and resulting clashes with au- 
thorities that began in Soweto were orches- 
trated or inspired by the ANC. Some of this 
anger was based on ANC-Black Conscious- 
ness ideological differences, but it also re- 
flected a human aspiration to be understood 
and credited properly. In addition, there 
was concern that the focus on the ANC had 
the effect of fueling government ‘“‘commu- 
nist onslaught” propaganda, thus allowing 
Pretoria to side-step dealing with the specif- 
ic grievances that precipitated the protests. 

We are also witnessing here a syndrome 
that has recurred again and again among 
externally-based (“exile”) political organiza- 
tions in Africa. The ANC and PAC are both 
victims of their distance from their constitu- 
encies. Although there is little doubt about 
the ANC’s growing presence within South 
Africa in recent years, it does not necessari- 
ly follow that this growth reflects a stong 
allegiance to the external ANC of Oliver 
Tambo. Notions of the ANC among blacks 
within South Africa are often of a resurgent 
Nelson Mandela and Walter Sisulu. Restric- 
tions on domestic press coverage of banned 
organizations are, of course, a factor con- 
tributing to the limited identification with 
the less familiar exiled leaders. 

In the face of these deep divisions, recent 
bridge-building successes warrant a closer 
look. The fact that the motivation for the 
formation of the UDF, the NF, and the 
South African Federal Union has been op- 
position to the current constitutional proc- 
ess rather than any perceived need for rec- 
onciling ANC-PAC-Black Consciousness 
ideologies would seem to be a positive devel- 
opment. 

Another straw in the wind is the urging by 
a significant range of major black leaders of 
a modus vivendi between the UDF and the 
National Forum. Dr. Nithato Motlana of 
Soweto’s Committee of Ten and Bishops 
Desmond Tutu and Manas Buthelezi are 
among those who have tried to interact with 
both groups, Several Black Consciousness 
leaders—including Dr. Mamphela. Ram- 
phele, Zwelake Sisulu, and Curtis Nikondo— 
have also attempted to keep the public rhet- 
oric conciliatory. Even Ish Mkhabela of 
AZAPO has stated: “We do not see divisions 
among the oppressed. We are one... [The 
UDF] have their weaknesses and, in the 
long term, are fraught with dangers and pit- 
falls [but] AZAPO is prepared to be part of 
a principled unity with any organization en- 
gaged in the struggle.” AZAPO’s Secretary 
Muntu Myeza has been quoted in the press 
as having said that AZAPO was not “in op- 
position [or] antagonistic” to the UDF be- 
cause “we all ultimately have the same ob- 
jective.” Winnie Mandela, a key figure in 
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any unity move, supports the UDF, but is 
also popular with Black Consciousness. She 
dismisses the differences between the 
groups as relatively unimportant and says 
she is “cheered” by developments, charac- 
terizing the constitution as the “best unify- 
ing factor” in years for blacks. 

Meanwhile, the government has not been 
idle. The first few months of the UDF’s and 
NF's existence were relatively trouble-free, 
with a short detention of one UDF official 
and the banning of several meetings. Moni- 
toring has escalated as these groups have 
demonstrated more appeal and clout. 
AZAPO offices and the homes of at least 41 
of its members in various parts of the coun- 
try have been raided. In Johannesburg, doc- 
uments, typewriters, files, filing cabinets, 
and other office equipment were confiscated 
in May 1984. 

As its campaign against the elections 
began to prove effective, the UDF also felt 
the sting of official sanctions. This began 
with the arrest of representatives of at least 
44 affiliates at an anti-apartheid rally in 
Durban on June 23, 1984, and several other 
isolated incidents. After the low Coloured 
turnout for the August 22 poll, but prior to 
the Indian elections, authorities detained 47 
UDF leaders along with 152 others partici- 
pating in protest actions. Fifteen of those 
UDF leaders were still being held as of late 
October under Section 28 of the Security 
and Terrorism Act, which is a preventive de- 
tention clause allowing for six months de- 
tention without charge or legal access. 

It appears that the government was ini- 
tially cautious in its approach to the UDF, 
possibly wishing to avoid a repetition of the 
kind of world condemnation that followed 
the 1977 bannings and detentions of Black 
Consciousness leadership. The effective 
election protest of the UDF has hardened 
the government’s attitude, although the de- 
tentions appear not to have been universal- 
ly agreed upon within the cabinet. Many 
UDF officials and informed observers are 
openly worried about a possible banning of 
the organization or, more probably, some of 
its affiliate groups and key leaders. In the 
wake of the recent township disturbances, 
Minister of Law and Order Louis Le Grange 
has stated that the UDF has the “same 
goals” as the ANC and the South African 

“Communist Party and is “creating a revolu- 
tionary climate" in South Africa. 

How the government deals with the UDF- 
NF phenomenon in the months ahead will, 
of course, dictate to a great extent whether 
the new sense of shared purpose represent- 
ed in these organizations can be sustained 
long enough to confirm the existence of a 
meaningful political force beyond the limit- 
ed and transitory objectives that brought so 
many diverse elements together in 1983 and 
1984. 

Whatever the future holds, the emergence 
of national organized political entities, the 
first since the 1950s, must be regarded as a 
landmark in South Africa's evolution. Given 
the heightened politicization of urban (and 
also homeland) blacks that has resulted 
from the constitution issue, even moderates 
are now impelled to speak out, organize, or 
join alliances in opposition to a new law of 
the land that ignores their existence. 

(Steven McDonald received his Master’s 
degree in African politics from the School 
of Oriental and African Studies, University 
of London. From 1970 to 1979, he was a 
career Foreign Service Officer in the U.S. 
Department of State. His diplomatic service 
was exclusively within the Bureau of Afri- 
can Affairs and included two postings in 
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Africa—as political officer in Kampala, 
Uganda (1971-73) and in Pretoria, South 
Africa (1976-79). He was country officer for 
Angola and Mozambique in Washington 
from 1973 to 1975. Earlier in his career, he 
was an aide to Senator Stuart Symington of 
Missouri. Since 1982, Mr. McDonald has 
been executive director of the United 
States-South Africa Leader Exchange Pro- 
gram (USSALEP), a multiracial organiza- 
tion established in 1958 and composed of 
distinguished Americans and South Africans 
who share a dedication to keeping lines of 
communication open among and with all 
elements by whom South Africa's future 
will be shaped. USSALEP’s governing body 
is a multiracial unitary council of approxi- 
mately 25 South Africans and 25 Americans 
representative of a wide range of opinion in 
both countries.) 


Mr. Chairman, regarding black atti- 
tudes toward U.S. policy, a recent 
survey of black South African produc- 
tion workers found that 75 percent 
overall—and 71 percent of those em- 
ployed by U.S. companies—supported 
the constructive engagement argu- 
ment, while 25 percent—or 29 percent 
of U.S. company employees—support- 
ed the disinvestment/boycott position. 

Several black leaders, including Zulu 
Chief Buthelezi, have expressed oppo- 
sition to disinvestment, while several 
others support disinvestment or sanc- 
tions. In a Wall Street Journal editori- 
al on February 20th of this year, Chief 
Buthelezi argued that— 


It is in the circumstances of a rapidly ex- 
panding economy, where the interdepend- 
ence of black and white is vastly increased, 
that the propensity of the country to 
change is enhanced. Black vertical mobility 
is concomitant of economic growth. 


Chief Buthelezi also points out that 
the role of big business in South 
Africa has changed. I quote: 


It was the large corporations that broke 
the apartheid barriers that led to real ad- 
vancements for black workers . . . Progres- 
sive managements talking, dealing and nego- 
tiating with workers hastened the day of 
black trade union recognition. 


He goes on to say that— 


It is big business that keeps institutions 
such as the Institute of Race Relations 
alive, and it is very often big business that 
provides the financial muscle to challenge 
the government in the courts on civil rights 
issues, on labor issues and on contradictions 
and ambiguities in law; and it is internation- 
al capital that can back educational and de- 
velopment programs. 


Chief Buthelezi’s conclusion regard- 
ing economic sanctions is that “in the 
circumstances that now appertain, 
withdrawal of investments in South 
Africa by Americans is a strategy 
against black interests and not a puni- 
tive: stick with which to beat apart- 
heid.” 

Mr. Chairman I would like to submit 
the full text of Chief Buthelezi’s edito- 
rial for the RECORD: 
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[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 20, 
1985] 


DISINVESTMENT Is ANTI-BLACK 
(By Mangosuthu G. Buthelezi) 


In the struggle for liberation any black 
leader worthy of the title recognizes that 
the responsibility for bringing about radical 
change in South Africa rests on black shoul- 
ders. It is a South African struggle, and 
blacks have to lead in that struggle until we 
pass the point where the drive for improve- 
ments becomes nonracial. We have to shape 
events in our own chosen direction, and we 
have to fashion our society after the models 
that we ourselves emulate. 


It must not, however, be forgotten that in 
life and death situations decency is so often 
under siege. Bloody revolutions fought 
against terrible oppression do not automati- 
cally bring about great improvements. De- 
cency in South Africa is under siege at the 
moment in the sense that decency and 
democratic nonviolent opposition to apart- 
heid are under threat by white recalci- 
trance, which is polarizing society and driv- 
ing blacks to despair and anger. Decency is 
also under siege in the sense that time-hon- 
ored civilized values and Western demo- 
cratic principles are being viewed as impo- 
tent by an ever-increasing number of blacks. 
The struggle for liberation in South Africa 
still could take ugly turns; the prospects of 
widespread devastation of property and a 
sharp escalation of violence leading to a 
race war remain an ever-present possibility. 


NEED ALL-PARTY ATTEMPT 


It is against these background thoughts 
that I ask Americans to consider attitudes 
toward investment in South Africa, and atti- 
tudes toward President Reagan's construc- 
tive engagement policy. As a black leader I 
cannot be jubilant yet about the Reagan ad- 
ministration’s South African policy. We 
don’t know yet what deeds will be added to 
words, but we are aware that sufficient po- 
litical time has not passed for anybody to 
make judgments on Mr. Reagan’s approach 
to South Africa. As a black leader I must 
welcome his attempt to formulate a South 
African policy for the first time in the U.S.’s 
history, even if it has not yet been demon- 
strated that the U.S. government and the 
American people have the will and the abili- 
ty to take South African issues out of U.S. 
party politics. Black South Africans still 
don’t know whether petty politicking be- 
tween Democrats and Republicans will turn 
apartheid into an American political foot- 
ball for party gain. 


I make the point that for the U.S. the 
South Africa situation is distant and unim- 
portant. The remoteness of South African 
issues from the daily vested interests of U.S. 
citizens does not demand that any U.S. gov- 
ernment make more than vague moral pro- 
nouncements on what should and should 
not be happening in my country. The South 
African issue, however, does challenge 
Americans’ moral fiber and the U.S.—as the 
world’s leading democracy—should make an 
all-party attempt to side with the oppressed 
in South Africa. 

This thought, however, does not belie the 
fact that medium and long-term economic 
developments in South and Southern Africa 
have implications for U.S. interests. South 
Africa after liberation will be a great gate- 
way to the African hinterland where the 
process of industrialization must inevitably 
be talked of in terms of many millions of 
dollars. At this juncture, however, the im- 
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mediate challenge to the U.S. is a moral 
challenge. 

If we are to avoid a destructive conflagra- 
tion of forces in South Africa, the process of 
change in the country must be speeded up. I 
fail to see how those who agree with this 
statement can possibly talk of our effective 
economic isolation. Isolation will bring stag- 
nation to the economy and perhaps even de- 
stroy its growth base. Yet it is in the cir- 
cumstances of a rapidly expanding econo- 
my, where the interdependence of black and 
white is vastly increased, that the propensi- 
ty of the country to change is enhanced. 
Black vertical mobility is a concomitant of 
economic growth. Anybody who knows any- 
thing about a society such as ours will know 
that the ceilings that apartheid imposes on 
this vertical mobility, produce the rubbing 
points that mobilize opposition to apartheid 
where it is most vulnerable. 

Apartheid has lined white pockets and 
succored white privilege. When white privi- 
lege and standards of living are threatened 
through the prosperity of blacks and there 
is a rising claim to recognition, then the 
prospects of negotiated advances are the 
greatest. While protected by a wide range of 
apartheid measures, big business in South 
Africa has for decades sides with the oppres- 
sor and exploited black South Africans un- 
mercifully. 

That era has passed. No big business 
today can secure future plans without chal- 
lenging apartheid. It was the large corpora- 
tions that broke the apartheid barriers that 
led to real advancements for black workers. 
Ford Motor Co.’s bold indenturing of black 
apprentices against the law hastened the 
day when job reservation had to be aban- 
doned. Progressive managements talking, 
dealing and negotiating with workers has- 
tened the day of black trade-union recogni- 
tion. 

It is big business that keeps institutions 
such as the Institute of Race Relations 
alive, and it is very often big business that 
provides the financial muscle to challenge 
the government in the courts on civil-rights 
issues, on labor issues and on contradictions 
and ambiguities in law; and it is internation- 
al capital that can back educational and de- 
velopment programs. For large American 
companies to opt out of the South African 
situation is to opt out of the prospects of 
being catalysts in the process of change. 

Increased economic investment in South 
Africa by U.S. companies associated with a 
U.S. constructive engagement policy with 
real meaning is a moral option that the U.S. 
now has. In the circumstances that now ap- 
pertain, withdrawal of investments in South 
Africa by Americans is a strategy against 
black interests and not a punitive stick with 
which to beat apartheid. 

LIFE AND DEATH DIFFERENCE 

There is a great deal of genuine interest in 
South Africa among many Americans, but I 
really am fearful that the upsurge of the 
current debate on the disinvestment issue 
and on Mr. Reagan’s constructive engage- 
ment policy is in part fired by Americans for 
Americans on American issues.. Apartheid 
should be more than some kind of looking 
glass in which Americans see themselves. 
Apartheid is real; it is out there and millions 
of black South Africans suffer indescribably 
under it. Americans should profess a hu- 
manitarian approach to the question of 
what the U.S: should do about apartheid. 
To stand on American indignant principles 
by withdrawing diplomatically and economi- 
cally from South Africa is a luxury that the 
vastness of American wealth could afford. 
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But indulgence in that luxury for the sake 
of purity of conscience, whatever genuine 
motives produce that conscience, would do 
no more than demonstrate the moral inepti- 
tude of a great nation in the face of chal- 
lenges from a remote area of the globe. 

Black South Africans have to confine 
their options to realities, and we have to 
seek to bring about radical change in such a 
way that we do not destroy the foundations 
of the future. More than 50 percent of all 
black South Africans are 15 years old or 
younger. A huge population bulge is ap- 
proaching the marketplace. To greatly exac- 
erbate unemployment and underemploy- 
ment, and to greatly increase the already 
horrendous backlog in housing, education, 
health and welfare services, would be unfor- 
givable. Millions of black South Africans al- 
ready live in dire squalor in squatter areas 
and in shantytowns. Jobs make the differ- 
ence between hunger and starvation and be- 
tween life and death. For Americans to hurt 
the growth rate of the South African econo- 
my through boycotts, sanctions and disin- 
vestment would demonstrate a callous disre- 
gard for ordinary people, suffering terribly 
under circumstances that they did not 
create, and would be a gross violation of any 
respect Americans may have for the princi- 
ple that people should be free to exercise 
their rights to oppose oppression in the way 
they choose. Black South Africans do not 
ask Americans to disinvest. The strident 
voices calling for confrontation and violence 
are the voices most dominant in calls for 
disinvestment. 

(Mr. Buthelezi is hereditary leader of the 
Zulu people of South Africa.) 

Mr. Chairman, while economic sanc- 
tions are of questionable value, U.S. 
economic involvement in South Africa 
has been a positive factor with a po- 
tential for increased influence for 
change. It does not make sense to re- 
linquish that potential in order to 
make a grand but ineffective gesture. 

U.S. policy in South Africa can 
either be a force for evolutionary 
change or revolutionary change. In- 
creasing economic dissatisfaction com- 
bined with unfulfilled political de- 
mands are a threat to any peaceful 
evolution in South Africa. As ex- 
pressed by Chief Buthelezi, 

If change is ever achieved in South Africa 
through violence, we will find that the foun- 
dations of the future will have been de- 
stroyed in the course of liberating the 
country ... For the vast majority of 
blacks, the struggle has always been for in- 
clusion in the existing South Africa; it has 
always been a struggle to transform the 
state rather than destroy and rebuild it. 

Mr. Chairman, I encourage all of my 
colleagues to carefully consider the ef- 
fectiveness of economic sanctions. To 
look beyond the political rhetoric to 
the effects of such a policy. We should 
not recklessly approve a policy with- 
out giving careful and thorough con- 
sideration to its effects. 

Mr. Chairman, at the appropriate 
point in our consideration of H.R. 
1460, I will offer an amendment to the 
section that would ban the importa- 
tion of Krugerrands into the United 
States. My amendment would allow 
Krugerrands to be imported, but it 
would require that they be registered 
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upon entry. A nominal fee of 5 percent 
would be charged to cover the costs of 
registration. Any amounts remaining 
after covering the costs of registration 
would be used to finance scholarships 
for black and other nonwhite South 
Africans. 

This amendment offers a positive 
way of dealing with the sale of South 
African Krugerrands in the United 
States. We would be able to use their 
importation to support the most effec- 
tive means of achieving peaceful, evo- 
lutionary change: education. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment and other perfecting 
amendments to H.R. 1460, so that the 
black population of South Africa will 
not be held hostage to change in the 
white South African Government. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
BARNES]. 

Mr. BARNES. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
this legislation. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
BERMAN]. 

Mr. BERMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the Anti-Apartheid Act. 

After 4% years, President Reagan’s 
policy of constructive engagement has 
proven to be neither. Mr. Reagan's 
policies have brought no constructive 
improvement in the lives of South Af- 
rica’s black majority. Those policies 
have failed to engage Pretoria in talks 
with this country that effectively com- 
municate our disgust with apartheid 
and the importance we attach to seri- 
ous negotiations between South Afri- 
can black leaders and the government 
there. 

Mr. Reagan’s policies have instead 
convinced the South African regime 
that it could continue its repression of 
black South Africans without fear of 
retaliation by the U.S. Government. 
Confident that the U.S. Government 
would not impose sanctions, the South 
African Government has refused to 
hold serious negotiations designed to 
end apartheid peacefully. 

This bill sends a strong message to 
the South African Government that 
we will no longer tolerate the repres- 
son of nonwhites in that country. 

This bill will cut off the South Afri- 
can Government from the economic 
and technical support that keeps 
apartheid alive. 

Mr. Chairman, the American people 
will accept no less. The protests before 
the South African embassy here in 
Washington, and at consulates of the 
South African Government in cities 
around the United States, reflect how 
strongly our people feel about this. 
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City governments—including the 
government of my home city of Los 
Angeles—have begun to take steps to 
disinvest from the South Africa. Many 
universities have taken similar steps 
and others—including the California 
State university system—are under 
pressure to follow suit. 

Now is the time for the Congress to 
take action. This bill is the best and 
strongest means we have to bring 
about changes in South Africa. 

As the author of the provisions ban- 
ning computer sales to South African 
Government agencies, I would like to 
take a moment now to outline the im- 
portance of this ban. 

Computers make possible the South 
African Government’s control over 
every detail in the lives of South Afri- 
can blacks. From the age of 16, every 
black must carry a passbook. The pass- 
book will be a constant companion for 
the rest of their lives. It contains in- 
formation indicating where its posses- 
sor may live and where he may work, 
whether he may live with his family or 
whether the Government has ordered 
him separated from his family. 

The South African Government 
maintains detailed dossiers on each 
black in that country, and periodically 
checks the passbook information with 
the information it maintains in its 
computers. Such passbook enforce- 
ment is the most basic and intrusive 
means of repression. 

The Government maintains thor- 
ough information on its opponents. It 
bugs their telephones, records their 
private conversations, monitors their 
movements through surveillance by 
police and their informants. 

Computers are used to collect, re- 
trieve, and employ this information in 
the repression of those who fight to 
eliminate apartheid. 

Computers have allowed this sup- 
pression of dissent to continue. Com- 
puters aid in the subjugation of the 73 
percent of the country’s population 
that is black by the 15 percent who are 
white and in power. Computers make 
it possible for the Government to con- 
tinue enforcement of apartheid even 
in the face of a white manpower short- 
age. 

Computers allow that repression to 
continue—and to be intensified. Pass 
law arrests doubled between 1980 and 
1982. Political detentions have in- 
creased sharply this year. Armed with 
more thorough and more readily avail- 
able information, the Government has 
accelerated the removal of whole com- 
munities from areas traditionally occu- 
pied by blacks, but which the Govern- 
ment now wants to declare off-limits 
to nonwhites. 

Those are American computers. U.S. 
companies supply 70 percent of all 
computers sold in South Africa. 

The only way that we can insure 
that no American computers are used 
to enforce apartheid is to take com- 
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puters out of the hands of all South 
African Government agencies. 

IBM reports, regarding its oper- 
ations in South Africa, and I quote 
“+++ it would be misleading to sug- 
gest that any manufacturer can con- 
trol how its products are used.” 

Computers made by IMB, Bur- 
roughs, NCR, Mohawk Data Sciences, 
Data General, and others have been 
used by national and local South Afri- 
can agencies to enforce apartheid. 
Many have been purchased through 
the Government’s central purchasing 
agent, the State Tender Board. It is all 
but impossible to track the use of an 
American computer once it has been 
sold to the central purchasing office. 

Let’s not fool ourselves into believ- 
ing that somehow we can segregate 
the good agencies of the South Afri- 
can Government from the bad agen- 
cies, ban sales to the bad ones and 
exempt the good ones from the ban. 
This issue is too serious for such self- 
deception. 
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Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Lantos]. 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
with a profound sense of revulsion 
against the practice of apartheid and 
in the strongest possible support of 
this legislation. 

We debate many issues in this 
Chamber, and there are lots of good 
arguments for and against legislation, 
and there are lots of gradations and 
shadings and points of view and per- 
spectives—but not on this issue. If 
there is any moral issue that comes 
before the House in 1985, it is this 
issue. 

It is significant that every single one 
of our colleagues from the Black 
Caucus is passionately committed to 
this issue. It is they who bleed emo- 
tionally and morally and in terms of 
principle on this issue. We are not de- 
bating the importation of automobiles 
from Japan, we are not debating 
bruised egos; we are talking about the 
fact that every single little baby born 
in South Africa who has a different 
pigmentation from mine is put in an 
untenable, inhuman, disgraceful, out- 
rageous position. That is the issue. 
This proud democracy must stand up 
and send a symbolic message. 

This legislation is a very pragmatic 
piece of legislation, but if it had no 
pragmatic impact, it has a powerful 
symbolic impact. Krugerrands are not 
just little gold coins; they are the 
symbol of institutionalized racism. 
The Krugerrands of today are the 
equivalent of the swastikas of World 
War II, and I beg of my colleagues to 
join us in supporting this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, this Congress must 
stand tall and approve this antiapart- 
heid legislation. 
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Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Maine (Ms. SNowe]. 

Ms. SNOWE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this legislation. I realize 
that there are some who claim that we 
should not take the extraordinary 
steps in this bill to restrict future U.S. 
investment in South Africa, and to 
impose other sanctions on U.S. eco- 
nomic support for South Africa, I 
agree that we should be responsible in 
our approach to the problem of South 
Africa—and I believe this bill is exact- 
ly that—if there ever was a country 
that deserves to be treated differently, 
it would be South Africa. South Africa 
is the only country in the world with 
an official legal code denying the ma- 
jority of its citizens their most basic 
human and civil rights on the basis of 
race. I believe that we must make ab- 
solutely clear our abhorrence at South 
Africa’s apartheid policy and make 
clear our determination not to partici- 
pate in any way with its continuation. 

In the emotional debate that is 
likely to go on today, there are several 
things that I believe we should keep in 
mind. First, this bill would not disin- 
vest U.S. holdings and investments in 
South Africa. What it would do is pro- 
hibit new U.S. investments, and pre- 
vent new shipments of South African 
gold coins to the United States. I do 
not interpret this as “cutting and run- 
ning,” although perhaps the United 
States should consider disinvestment 
at some point if genuine progress in 
South Africa is not made. But at this 
time, I believe this bill’s approach is 
measured and appropriate. 

Second, the current policy of con- 
structive engagement is inadequate 
and actually serves to limit our ability 
to influence what happen in South 
Africa. I believe the administration 
has carried out this policy with sincer- 
ity and the best of intentions. But the 
policy has a fundamental flaw. Con- 
structive engagement forecloses the 
possibility of sanctions and depends 
only on positive persuasion in the 
effect to shake the very foundations of 
the South African state. The best that 
such an approach can do is to achieve 
cosmetic changes in the implementa- 
tion of apartheid. 


One example is in the area of com- 
pliance with the Sullivan principles by 
U.S. businesses in South Africa. I am 
aware that this bill does not address 
the issue of mandatory compliance 
with the Sullivan principles, and that 
this is an issue for other legislation. 
But the administration, to its credit, 
has worked very hard to try to per- 
suade U.S. business to voluntarily 
comply with the code. But the last 
audit by Arthur Little & Co. revealed 
that the number of U.S. companies 
claiming to comply with the Sullivan 
principles has actually dropped in the 
past 2 years, and the compliance 
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record of those who have signed is still 
spotty. If the administration had in- 
formed the companies that it would 
seek legislation from Congress making 
the code mandatory if they did not 
voluntarily comply, I think we would 
see a very different record of compli- 
ance today. 

By now, it must be apparent that 
friendly persuasion and diplomacy are 
not going to change the minds of 
those in South Africa who have 
worked for four decades to develop a 
police state able to enforce the elabo- 
rate and brutal system known as 
apartheid. Perhaps, as some claim, the 
approach taken in this bill will not end 
the bunker mentality of the Afrika- 
ners, and will not lead to the abolish- 
ment of apartheid. If this is true, how- 
ever, I suspect that there is nothing 
the United States can do that would 
make the crucial difference. But we 
should take this step if for no other 
reason than out of respect for racial 
equality and our own values. 

We must keep in mind through all 
the discussion on the possible use of 
U.S. influence and leverage with the 
Government of South Africa, one in- 
disputable fact stands out: there must 
come a time, when, the United States 
decides that we have done all we are 
willing to do in trying to work things 
out with a government that maintains 
itself in power only through a repre- 
hensible and repugnant policy. How 
can we subordinate the obscenity of 
apartheid to any other dealing we may 
have with South Africa? I believe the 
answer is simple: we cannot. There 
may be some still who say that after 
40 years the South Africans deserve 
more time, but I say that now is the 
time to start treating our relations 
with South Africa in a way that is fun- 
damentally different. 

The present policy of the carrot 
without the stick lulls the minds of 
those in South Africa who want to 
think that apartheid can continue. 
Four decades ago, when South Africa’s 
representative to the U.N. vowed to El- 
eanor Roosevelt that apartheid would 
continue “forever,” Eleanor Roosevelt 
replied that “forever is a long time.” 
But now at last the pressure for real 
change in South Africa is building. 
With this bill, we will rivet the atten- 
tion of South Africa’s leadership and, 
make them realize just how short the 
time is. 

If we fail today to apply meaningful 
sanctions, we will allow the South Af- 
rican leadership to dream on about 
apartheid’s blissful eternity. At the 
same time, we will reinforce the grow- 
ing resentment in South Africa’s black 
majority toward the United States. 
Very little may be certain in South 
Africa, but one thing we may be sure 
of is that some day, in some way, 
South Africa will have majority rule. 

Rather than postponing action once 
again to give South Africa one more 
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chance, let us take this opportunity to 
speak with a clear, strong voice, and to 
act on our conscience. We have tried 
ignoring the problem, and it did not go 
away. We tried Constructive Engage- 
ment, and it has not worked. Now, is 
the time for sanctions. As we proceed 
with consideration of this bill, I hope 
this body will take an action that will 
end the process of merely condemning 
apartheid, and will begin the process 
of putting our words into deeds. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DYMALLY]. 

Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 1460. 

The arguments used against this 
piece of legislation center around the 
question of jobs. Let me say that there 
is no struggle without sacrifice. When 
the men and women of this country, 
black and white, left these shores in 
the 1940’s to fight against the spread 
of Nazism, no one said, “I’ve got an as- 
sembly-line job in southern Califor- 
nia” or “Detroit.” They gave up their 
jobs, So if jobs are the sacrifice that 
black South Africans must make, then 
so be it. 

Black South Africans are at war 
against apartheid. They are at war 
against racism. They are waging a 
moral, a spiritual, and a legal war, and 
soon they may wage a military war 
against apartheid. Therefore, to use 
the issue of jobs is to me an irrelevant 
and unnecessary argument. 

My colleague, the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. Burton], likes to equate 
this whole issue of apartheid with 
communism. Communism strikes at 
the political and economic class 
system. Apartheid strikes at the Ge- 
stalt psychology of the black men and 
women of South Africa. It strikes at 
their soul. It is a humiliating experi- 
ence. It is a system based on racism, 
not just politics, not just economics, 
not just class, but specifically racism, 
and directed not against whites but di- 
rected against blacks. So it is not fair 
to equate the whole question of com- 
munism, which I abhor, too, as does 
the gentleman from Indiana, with the 
question of apartheid. They are two 
separate and distinct issues. One de- 
moralizes and humiliates the racial 
soul of the person; the other one deals 
with the question of class. 

Mr. Chairman, in this era of peace 
and prosperity for the United States, 
there are few political issues which 
enrage the electorate. South Africa’s 
apartheid policy is one of those issues. 
I need not berate my colleagues on the 
evils of this violent system of legalized 
racism. We are all familiar with its 
ugly realities. President Reagan, on 
the other hand, does not share our re- 
vulsion. This is disturbing, for it indi- 
cates a certain tolerance for racism. 
Based on anticommunism and a fear 
for the future, Mr. Reagan continues 
his policy of constructive engagement 
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with South Africa. Stressing that the 
political spokesmen for the black ma- 
jority are too radical, too disparate, 
and too disrespectful to American 
business interests, Mr. Reagan favors 
the recognition of the white minority 
as the lesser of two evils. To Mr. 
Reagan, the real evil in South Africa is 
the threat of Communist expansion- 
ism or, at the least, the enthroning of 
radical extremists should the white 
minority government topple. To most 
Americans, especially black Ameri- 
cans, the true evil in South Africa is 
the source of the current unrest, 
apartheid. 

Without question, our Presidential 
administration is at odds with much of 
its people on this issue.. Are there 
really two evils? The answer is, appar- 
ent. Apartheid exists; the last vestige 
of a 19th century, colonial approach to 
racial matters. The Communist, ex- 
tremist threat does not exist. It is a 
fear, born out of the anticommunist 
crusade that has obsessed the White 
House since 1981. I ask this Congress 
to deal with realities. Apartheid, 
Bishop Desmond Tutu has told us, can 
be halted through international pres- 
sure. The arrests at the South African 
Embassy, including my own, have 
proven this political point. Economi- 
cally, little has been done to act on 
Bishop Tutu’s advice. My fellow Cali- 
fornian colleague, Ron DELLUMS, 
offers a fine answer to the good 
bishop; a measure calling for stiff eco- 
nomic restrictions against South 
Africa. It is overdue, and I must urge 
the House of Representatives to sup- 
port it in the name of justice and hu- 
manity. 

Let us not be misguided by our own 
fears. Let us continue to recognize the 
facts and respond to them in a fashion 
that befits our country’s tradition of 
respect for civil rights/civil liberties. I 
stand opposed to the evil of apartheid, 
and I advocate economic pressures on 
South Africa. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as she may consume to 
the gentlewoman from Louisiana 
(Mrs. Boces]. 

Mrs. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding this 
time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong sup- 
port of the Anti-Apartheid Act. In 
light of the growing unrest among the 
repressed people of South Africa and 
the failure of the government of that 
country to undertake steps sufficiently 
constructive to permit all of its people 
to participate in government, the time 
has come for the United States to es- 
tablish a strong tangible, as well as 
moral, position in opposition to the 
unacceptable system that exists today 
in South Africa. 

The apartheid system classifies the 
23 million blacks who live in South 
Africa as “foreign natives.” Under this 
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system the Group Areas Act defines 
where different races may live and 
where they may operate commercially. 
Black Africans can enter other areas 
with a permit only as long as their 
labor is needed. Once admitted to 
nonblack areas, they must live in pre- 
scribed places and are not permitted to 
own property. 

The Pass law requires that all Afri- 
cans over the age of 16 must at all 
times have a passport in order to move 
about the country. Police efficiently 
control and monitor the movements of 
blacks. By using improved technology 
and support offered by the computer 
equipment developed, manufactured 
and marketed by American corpora- 
tions. 

The homelands system is another 
element of apartheid. Five Bantus- 
tans, or homelands, have been estab- 
lished and South African blacks are 
assigned to them to be citizens, wheth- 
er they want to or not. The Bantus- 
tans are poor, infertile patches of arid 
land that comprise about 13 percent of 
South Africa’s area. Nearly 3.5 million 
Africans have been relocated to these 
artificial homelands that have no eco- 
nomic viability. 

Some argue that there has been 
some limited degree of progress in re- 
forming the South African system. 
There was a change in the constitu- 
tional form of government in 1983, 
permitting Asians and mixed race co- 
loureds a share of power through the 
establishment of a racially segregated 
parliament. However, black Africans 
were excluded because they are not 
citizens of South Africa. They are citi- 
zens of their Bantustans. 

Others argue that the Sullivan prin- 
ciples are an appropriate progressive 
response by American business. The 
Sullivan principles are an important 
step aimed at ending segregation and 
the discrimination around which 
South Africa's private sector revolves. 
But let me quote from Rev. Leon Sulli- 
van’s recent op-ed column in the 
Philadelphia Enquirer. 

The principles are a catalyst for change 
and affect conditions for black workers 
throughout the country. They are a lever 
on other companies, 

A group of South African companies em- 
ploying a million workers, mostly blacks, are 
now using the principles in their practices. 
The principles have started a revolution in 
industrial race relations across South 
Africa. Also, they have become a platform 
for many in South Africa arguing for equal 
rights in government and other places. 

But far more must be done by American 
and other companies of the world. Growing 
and mounting tides of protest and turmoil 
within South Africa make fundamental 
change crucially urgent if the country is to 
avoid a bloodbath. 

The pace of change is far too slow.. The 
companies in South Africa are powerful and 
must become active in the struggle. One 
thousand companies from America and the 
world in South Africa practicing equal 
rights and taking firm stands against apart- 
heid laws would make a dramatic difference 
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in helping bring about the dismantling of 
apartheid. The companies must be pushed 
harder for faster results. 

Unfortunately, more than 100 U.S. compa- 
nies in South Africa still do not suport the 
equal rights principles and some, that claim 
to be supporters, are dragging their feet. All 
U.S. companies should become a part of the 
principles and measure up fully in their im- 
plementation. 

Instead, Mr. Chairman, with the 
help of American investments, tech- 
nology and expertise, the white minor- 
ity government has been able to main- 
tain a strong economy and a sophisti- 
cated apparatus that quashes all polit- 
ical dissent. The Sullivan principles 
are a positive step, but they are not a 
comprehensive way to address the 
wrongs of apartheid. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 1460 does repre- 
sent a significant American response 
to apartheid. It imposes limits on deal- 
ings with South Africa, including re- 
strictions on new U.S. investments, 
bank loans to the public sector, the 
importation of krugerrands into the 
United States, and the export of com- 
puter goods to South Africa. The Gov- 
ernment of South Africa is sensitive to 
the importance of foreign investment 
to its economy. Adoption of these new 
restrictions will be a strong signal that 
in the international economic and po- 
litical environment there is a potential 
risk of more and effective sanctions 
unless there is a fundamental political 
and social change. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to com- 
mend the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia for his leadership on this issue. He 
has done yeoman service in crafting a 
sensible American response by reach- 
ing out to include participants from a 
broad spectrum of this House to bring 
this legislation to this point. I com- 
mend him for his efforts and urge pas- 
sage of this important element in the 
dismantling of the political and eco- 
nomic structure known as apartheid. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, may I 
inquire as to how much time remains. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. WYLIE] has 4% min- 
utes remaining and the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. MITCHELL] has 7 
minutes remaining. 
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Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. FIsH]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I am 
proud to join my colleagues today to 
speak out against the unjust apartheid 
policies of South Africa and to express 
my strong support of H.R. 1460. 

The racial injustices being perpetrat- 
ed daily in South Africa require a 
strong response by the United States. 
Can we in good conscience continue 
new investment and trade with a coun- 
try whose law is a conscious and delib- 
erate policy of racism and often vio- 
lent means of repression? Can we do 
otherwise than to condemn an intri- 
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cate web of discriminatory laws which 
makes apartheid the governing reality 
of every aspect of social and political 
life? 

The anglican Archbishop, Desmond 
Tutu, in a recent speech at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, condemned— 
the violence in the black townships as dis- 
crediting our righteous struggle for libera- 
tion. But we must recognize that apartheid 
is the primary violence in South Africa—the 
violence of the migratory labor system, the 
violence of forced population removal, the 
violence of detention without trial, the vio- 
lence that forces children to starve, the vio- 
lence that stunts Intellectual and spiritual 
growth. 

Despite being ostracized by the 
international community as a social 
pariah, South Africa’s central govern- 
ment has refused to relax its discrimi- 
natory hold. Special police units con- 
stantly harass members of civil rights 
organizations, such as the outlawed 
African National Congress, with social 
and political bannings and internal 
exiles. Suspected organizers and sup- 
porters, like Nelson and Winnie Man- 
dela, have been arrested and incarcer- 
ated for long periods of the time with- 
out being charged or tried. 

Recent events in South Africa make 
it clear that world pressure, as well as 
the U.S. policy of constructive engage- 
ment, has not eased tensions or in- 
creased rights of black South Africans. 
Over the past 9 months, more than 
350 black South Africans have been 
killed; 10,000 have been arrested. Sev- 
eral of those killed were mourning the 
deaths of victims of previous protests. 
Just this past weekend, police killed a 
black man and injured two others in 
new rioting. y 

If history is our lesson, today’s 
clashes and the Government’s re- 
sponse signal the beginning of tomor- 
row’s brutal revolution. If we are suc- 
cessful in forcing the lifting of the 
social and political restrictions of 
apartheid, perhaps the certainty of 
bloodshed will be avoided. 

True equality will not be obtained 
without great advances in political 
participation. Until blacks are permit- 
ted to vote and to obtain fair represen- 
tation in government, the protests will 
continue. Bishop Tutu said in Ken- 
tucky: 

I want to see fundamental change, politi- 
cal power sharing, come to South Africa 
peacefully. I call for international pressure: 
political, diplomatic, but above all economic. 

We in the United States should be 
part of the peaceful solution in South 
Africa. It is time to send a message to 
the Government of South Africa, 
which represents less than one-fifth of 
the population, that we will no longer 
do business as usual. 

The Anti-Apartheid Act takes the 
steps necessary to make our message 
clear—without changes in apartheid, 
we will not participate in the South 
African economy. Our legislation is a 
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measured response to apartheid. The 
bill bans bank loans to the public 
sector, restricts new investment, bans 
the importation of krugerrands, and 
bans computer sales to the Govern- 
ment of South Africa. The ban on new 
investments and the sale of kruger- 
rands are subject to a waiver provision. 
The President can waive these prohibi- 
tions for a period of not more than 1 
year if he certifies that one or more of 
certain conditions are being met and 
Congress agrees by joint resolution. 
These conditions include the ending of 
practices repugnant to all Americans— 
the elimination of the prohibition 
against blacks living near their place 
of employment; elimination of the pro- 
hibition against blacks finding work 
anywhere in the country; elimination 
of forced population removal, resi- 
dence restrictions, or incarceration of 
political prisoners. Political conditions 
include the achievement of an interna- 
tionally recognized settlement for Na- 
mibia or good faith negotiations be- 
tween blacks and whites to establish a 
new political system that would 
permit full national participation by 
all residents of South Africa. 

What of those who question our ac- 
tions today, who see our sanctions as 
pushing. South Africa into the hands 
of the Marxists? Again I cite the re- 
marks of Bishop Tutu, who said 
“Apartheid is the best recruiter for 
communism.” 

We can be part of the solution, a 
peaceful solution. We should be on the 
side which is not only just, but which 
will eventually share the power in 
South Africa. We cannot ignore the in- 
evitable. It if our best chance to have 
some influence on the future majority 
government and helping it become a 
true representative democracy. 

My colleagues, the protests in front 
of the South African Embassy in 
Washington and on college campuses 
across the Nation, and H.R. 1460, are 
as much about our own country as 
they are about South Africa. These 
voices and our legislation are about 
what we stand for and what we will 
stand against. f 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. PEASE]. 
@ Mr. PEASE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 1460, for it will send a 
clear and unmistakable signal that the 
United States will no longer tolerate 
South Africa’s morally repugnant 
system of racist rule. 

The Reagan administration’s policy 
of constructive engagement has not 
prompted positive reform. Indeed, 
America’s patience with Pretoria has 
exacerbated the plight of the black 
majority. Internal repression of South 
African blacks has escalated dramati- 
cally in the past 4 years, as we have 
maintained close political and econom- 
ic ties with the white minority govern- 
ment. Understandably, South Africa’s 
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black majority condemns America’s 
perceived alignment with the system 
of apartheid. 

The economic sanctions proposed in 
H.R. 1460 will demonstrate our sup- 
port of the South African majority 
and pressure the white minority gov- 
ernment to begin dismantling its 
system of apartheid. Economic pres- 
sure from the United States may thus 
help to avert a catastrophic clash be- 
tween the black majority and ruling 
white minority in South Africa. 

I urge you to join me in support of 
H.R. 1460. It is a moderate but vital 
statement to give credence to Ameri- 
ca’s moral condemnation of apart- 
heid.e 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. LEVIN]. 

Mr. LEVIN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of this legisla- 
tion. 

Let me put it, if I might, rather 
simply. There are times to err on the 
side of compromise. There are other 
times to err on the side of firmness. 
There are times to cut an issue into 
pieces. There are other times to stand 
for an entire principle. 

There are times to embrace gradual- 
ism. There are other times to insist on 
swift action. Apartheid is a time for 
the latter. If any nation should under- 
stand that, it is our Nation. 

We learned the lesson of indivisibil- 
ity, of equality, through the ultimate 
painful test of civil war. We must 
abide by that lesson here at home and 
in our relations with all nations. 

Mr. Chairman, South Africa must be 
no exception. It is time for them to 
act. It is time for us to be firm. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the remaining time. 

Mr. Chairman, I signed a letter not 
long ago with 34 of my colleagues ex- 
pressing my feeling that the end of 
apartheid can be instrumental to the 
growth of better relations and good re- 
lations between South Africa and the 
United States. 

Apartheid makes it likely that our 
relations will deteriorate. 

I think there should be an immedi- 
ate end to the violence in South 
Africa, accompanied by a demonstrat- 
ed sense of urgency about ending 
apartheid. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that H.R. 
1460 will send that message and I urge 
adoption of H.R. 1460 today. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume to close out the debate. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise today in strong 
support of H.R. 1460, the Anti-Apart- 
heid Act of 1985, to impose economic 
sanctions against the Government of 
South Africa. This House today has the 
rare opportunity to dispel the idea that 
America’s foreign policy is hypocritical 
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insofar as blacks on the continent are 
concerned. 

I was in Gabon, Africa, in January 
1983, with the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. WoLPE] and others. Black Af- 
rican leaders questioned me over and 
over and over again. “How can your 
country praise the people of Afghani- 
stan who are fighting the Soviets and 
in the same breath condemn black 
South Africans who are fighting for 
their liberation?” “How can your coun- 
try, the great America, continue to 
give aid, support, and comfort to the 
Union of South Africa, the only coun- 
try in the world which upholds racism 
by law?” “Is your country’s policy 
toward South Africa reflective of a 
kind of colonialist mentality which de- 
mands that whites dominate the lives 
of blacks?” 

The questions came on, and on, and 
on. I tried my best to answer them in 
an honest forthcoming manner. 

But today, today this House can give 
a clear, straight answer to all of those 
questions. By our vote for this legisla- 
tion today, this House can say not 
only is the system of apartheid an 
ugly, evil thing which we condemn, 
but we shall this day take strong, posi- 
tive, direct action against this evil 
thing, this abomination which assaults 
our very sense of humanity, the 
system of apartheid. 

By our action today we can show the 
same compassion to blacks trapped in 
Pretoria as we show to Jews trapped in 
the Soviet Union. 

By our vote today, we can show that 
we respect the essential dignity of 
those blacks in Capetown as we show 
for the beleaguered people in Afghani- 
stan. 

Let us dispel the notion that we 
have a foreign policy toward South 
Africa which is really a neocolonialist 
policy for blacks in Soweto. 

We can dispel the notion this day on 
this vote, we can dispel the notion 
that America is still dominated by a 
colonialist mentality that says whites 
will forever dominate the lives of 
blacks. 

Do you know what we are doing in 
South Africa? We are continuing the 
old colonialism and supporting it. We 
are continuing the words of Kipling: 

If drunk with sight of power we loose wild 
tongues that have not thee in awe, such 
boastings as the gentiles use or lesser breeds 
without the law. 
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That is what we are supporting with 
the neocolonialist policy. I would sug- 
gest to you that I thank you so much 
for your votes in the past criticizing 
and condemning and calling repug- 
nant and pernicious the policies of 
South Africa. But that is not enough. 
We have done that time and time 
again and there has been essentially 
no change. 
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The only change that I have seen is 
a greater repression, more blacks being 
killed, more blacks dying in jail, more 
blacks being forced off their land. 
That is the only change. 

There is a word we used to use in the 
ghetto about those who come up with 
their soft persuasive arguments 
against evil. We used to call it mealy- 
mouthing and that is what we have 
been doing here, some of us, today, 
mealymouthing on an issue that 
cannot be mealymouthed on, the issue 
of whether America is going to be a 
part of a  neocolonialist posture 
against black South Africans or 
whether we are going to respond to 
the deepest and best instincts in this 
Nation that say all men are created to 
enjoy freedom, no matter where they 
exist. 

You have heard all of the arguments 
and I am not going to use any more of 
my time. I will tell you one thing, let 
this House fail to vote on this issue 
and you fail America. Let this House 
fail to pass this issue and you give all 
of the justification in the world to the 
thought that is in the minds of hun- 
dreds of thousands of black Africans, 
that the United States of America, the 
greatest democracy in the world, will 
continue to support the most evil and 
repressive and racist regime that ever 
existed on the face of the Earth. 

Mr. Chairman, let us vote for free- 
dom, for dignity, for the right of self- 
determination for blacks in South 
Africa. Let not this House fail this 
Nation on this vote today. 

Mr. Chairman, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has, in the past, adopted 
several resolutions sharply criticizing 
the pernicious and repugnant institu- 
tionalized racist policies of the South 
African Government. Although the 
language enunciating our position has 
been clear that the Republic of South 
Africa should cease its constitutional 
practice of apartheid, we have seen es- 
sentially no change in the status quo 
over the past two decades save the ac- 
celerated violence and oppression by 
Pretoria. 

Not only has world attention been 
focused on the efforts of the 1984 
Nobel Peace Prize winner Bishop Des- 
mond Tutu, for his peaceful struggle 
against racism in South Africa, but 
much attention has been focused on 
the protests outside the South African 
Embassy here in the Nation’s Capitol 
and in other cities across the Nation. 
It is apparent that these protests have 
stirred the consciousness of the Ameri- 
can public over the past several 
months, but most casual observers do 
not realize that blacks and whites in 
South Africa have endured an abrasive 
and often bloodstained relationship 
since the Dutch first established a 
trading post at Capetown in 1652. 

Mr. Chairman, although this bill 
allows for certain conditions under 
which two of the sanctions could be 
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waived for limited periods, I do feel 
that it is the kind of legislation that.is 
needed to make clear our opposition to 
the abominable system of racial dis- 
crimination in South Africa. 

The economic sanctions this bill 
would impose include: First, a prohibi- 
tion on all loans and extensions of 
credit to the South African Govern- 
ment; second, a prohibition on all in- 
vestment direct or indirect, in new 
business enterprises in South Africa; 
third, a prohibition on the importa- 
tion into the United States of South 
African krugerrands or any other gold 
coins minted or sold by the South Af- 
rican Government; and fourth, a pro- 
hibition on the direct or indirect 
export of U.S. computers, computer 
software, or other computer parts to 
the South African Government. 

Over the past several years, we have 
witnessed an easing of export controls, 
and, increased sales of aircraft and 
other high-tech equipment from the 
United States to the South African 
Government under the guise of quiet 
diplomacy, but we have yet to see any 
move by the South African Govern- 
ment to abandon its policy of apart- 
heid. Apartheid is a direct assault 
against our ideal of what is right and 
moral. It personifies evil, offends de- 
cency and affronts dignity. If we in 
this body really care about ending the 
condition of mass servitude in South 
Africa, if we are really concerned 
about the violence, human suffering 
and economic exploitation which re- 
sults from minority rule in South 
Africa, if we really want to indicate to 
South Africa and the world that the 
United States is sincere in its abhor- 
rence of the inhumane constitutional 
practice of racial segregation, we have 
a perfect opportunity today to do so. I 
urge my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle to do the responsible thing 
and adopt this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
all time has expired. 

Pursuant to the rule, the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute recommended by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, now printed in the 
reported bill, shall be considered as an 
original bill for the purpose of amend- 
ment, and each section shall be consid- 
ered as having been read. 

After the bill has been considered 
for amendment in its entirety, it shall 
be in order to consider the following 
amendments in the nature of a substi- 
tute in the following order: the 
amendment printed in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD of May 16, 1985, by, 
and if offered by, Representative SIL- 
JANDER; the amendment printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 16, 
1985, by, and if offered by, Represent- 
ative GUNDERSON; and the amendment 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of May 16, 1985, by, and if offered by, 
Representative DELLUMS, which shall 
be in order even if a previous amend- 
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ment in the nature of.a substitute has 
been adopted. 

Each amendment shall be debatable 
for 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the proponent of the 
amendment and a Member opposed 
thereto, and said amendments shall 
not be subject to amendment. 

The Clerk will designate section 1. 

The text of section 1 is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the ‘“Anti-Apart- 

heid Act of 1985". 


Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the commit- 
tee amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute be printed in the RECORD and 
open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The text of the remainder of the 
committee amendment in the nature 
of a substitute; beginning with section 
2, is as follows: 

SEC. 2 POLICY DECLARATIONS. 

The Congress makes the following decla- 
rations: 

(1) It is the policy of the United States to 
encourage all nations to adopt political, eco- 
nomic, and social policies which guarantee 
broad human rights, civil liberties, and indi- 
vidual economic opportunities, 

(2) It is the policy of the United States to 
condemn and seek the eradication of the 
policy of apartheid in South Africa, a doc- 
trine of racial separation under which rights 
and obligations of individuals are defined 
according to their racial or ethnic origin. 
SEC. 3. PROHIBITION ON LOANS TO THE SOUTH AF- 

RICAN GOVERNMENT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—No United States person 
may make any loan or other extension of 
credit, directly or through a foreign affiliate 
of that United States person, to the Govern- 
ment of South Africa or to any corporation, 
partnership, or other organization which is 
owned or controlled by the Government of 
South Africa, as determined under regula- 
tions which the President shall issue. 

(b) EXCEPTION FOR NONDISCRIMINATORY FA- 
cILITIES.—The prohibition contained in sub- 
section (a) shall not apply to a loan or ex- 
tension of credit for any educational, hous- 
ing, or health facility which— 

(1) is available to all persons on a totally 
nondiscriminatory basis, and 

(2) is located in a geographic area accessi- 
ble to all population groups without any 
legal or administrative restriction. 

(C) EXCEPTION FOR PRIOR AGREEMENTS.— 
The prohibition contained in subsection (a) 
shall not apply to any loan or extension of 
credit for which an agreement is entered 
into before the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 

(d) ISSUANCE OF REGULATIONS.—The Presi- 
dent shall issue the regulations referred to 
in subsection (a) not later than 90 days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

SEC, 4. RESTRICTIONS ON NEW INVESTMENTS (IN- 
CLUDING BANK LOANS). 

(a) PRESIDENT TO ISSUE REGULATIONS.—The 
President shall, not later than 90 days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, issue 
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regulations prohibiting any United States 
person from making, directly or through a 
foreign affiliate of that United States 
person, any investment (including bank 
loans) in South Africa. 

(b) EXCEPTIONS FROM PROHIBITION.—The 
prohibition contained in subsection (a) shall 
not apply to— 

(1) a loan or extension of credit permitted 
under section 3; 

(2) an investment which consists of earn- 
ings derived from a business enterprise in 
South Africa established before the date of 
the enactment of this Act and which is 
made in that business enterprise; or 

(3) the purchase, on a securities exchange 
registered as a national securities exchange 
under section 6 of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934, of securities in a business enter- 
prise described in paragraph (2). 

SEC. 5. GOLD COINS. 

(a) PROHIBITION.—No person, including a 
bank, may import into the United States 
any South African krugerrand or any other 
gold coin minted in South Africa or offered 
for sale by the Government of South Africa. 

(b) UNITED STATES DEFINED.—For purposes 
of this section, the term “United States” in- 
cludes the States of the United States, the 
District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and any territory or possession 
of the United States. 

SEC. 6. WAIVERS. 

(a) AUTHORITY OF THE PRESIDENT.— 

(1) INITIAL WAIVER.—The President may 
waive the prohibitions contained in sections 
4 and 5 for a period of not more than 12 
months if— 

(A) the President determines that one or 
more of the conditions set forth in subsec- 
tion (b) are met, 

(B) the President submits that determina- 
tion to the Congress, and 

(C) a joint resolution is enacted approving 
the President's determination. 

(2) ADDITIONAL WAIVERS.—The President 
may waive the prohibitions contained in sec- 
tions 4 and 5 for additional 6-month periods 
if, before each such waiver— 

(A) the President determines that an addi- 
tional condition set forth in subsection (b) 
has been met since the preceding waiver 
under this subsection became effective, 

(B) the President submits that determina- 
tion to the Congress, and 

(C) a joint resolution is enacted approving 
the President's determination. 

(b) STATEMENT OF ConpDITIONS.—The condi- 
tions referred to in subsection (a) are the 
following: 

(1) FAMILY HOUSING NEAR PLACE OF EMPLOY- 
MENT.—The Government of South Africa 
has eliminated the system which makes it 
impossible for black employees and their 
families to be housed in family accommoda- 
tions near the place of employment. 

(2) RIGHT TO SEEK EMPLOYMENT.—The Gov- 
ernment of South Africa has eliminated all 
policies that restrict the rights of black 
people to seek employment in South Africa 
and to live wherever they find employment 
in South Africa. 

(3) ELIMINATING DENATIONALIZATION.—The 
Government of South Africa has eliminated 
all policies that make distinctions between 
the South African nationality of blacks and 
whites. 

(4) ELIMINATING REMOVALS.—The Govern- 
ment of South Africa has eliminated remov- 
als of black populations from certain geo- 
graphic areas on account of race or ethnic 
origin. 

(5) ELIMINATING RESIDENCE RESTRICTIONS.— 
The Government of South Africa has elimi- 
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nated all residence restrictions based on 
race or ethnic origin. 

(6) NEGOTIATIONS FOR NEW POLITICAL 
sysTemM.—The Government of South Africa 
has entered into meaningful negotiations 
with truly representative leaders of the 
black population for a new political system 
providing for the full national participation 
of all the people of South Africa in the 
social, political, and economic life in that 
country and an end to discrimination based 
on race or ethnic origin. 

(7) SETTLEMENT ON NAMIBIA.—An interna- 
tionally recognized settlement for Namibia 
has been achieved. 

(8) FREEING POLITICAL PRISONERS.—The 
Government of South Africa has freed all 
political prisoners. 

(ce) PROCEDURES FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS.— 

(1) REFERRAL OF JOINT RESOLUTIONS.—AIll 
joint resolutions introduced in the House of 
Representatives and the Senate shall be re- 
ferred immediately to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(2) COMMITTEE DISCHARGE.—If the commit- 
tee of either House to which a joint resolu- 
tion has been referred has not reported it at 
the end of 30 days after its introduction, the 
committee shall be discharged from further 
consideration of the joint resolution or of 
any other joint resolution introduced with 
respect to the same matter. 

(3) CONSIDERATION OF RESOLUTIONS.—A 
joint resolution under this subsection shall 
be considered in the Senate in accordance 
with the provisions of section 601(b)(4) of 
the International Security Assistance and 
Arms Export Control Act of 1976. For the 
purpose of expediting the consideration and 
passage of joint resolutions reported or dis- 
charged pursuant to the provions of this 
subsection, it shall be in order for the Com- 
mittee on Rules of the House of Represent- 
atives to present for consideration a resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives provid- 
ing procedures for the immediate consider- 
ation of a joint resolution under this subsec- 
tion which may be similar, if applicable, to 
the procedures set forth in section 601(b)(4) 
of the International Security Assistance and 
Arms Export Control Act of 1976. 

(4) RECEIPT OF RESOLUTIONS FROM THE 
OTHER HOUSE.—If before the passage by one 
House of a joint resolution of that House, 
that House receives a joint resolution with 
respect to the same matter from the other 
House, then— 

(A) the procedure in that House shall be 
the same as if no joint resolution had been 
received from the other House; but 

(B) the vote on final passage shall be on 
the joint resolution of the other House. 

(5) COMPUTATION OF LEGISLATIVE DAYS.—In 
the computation of the period of 30 days re- 
ferred to in paragraph (2) of this subsection, 
there shall be excluded the days on which 
either House of Congress is not in session 
because of an adjournment of more than 3 
days to a day certain or because of an ad- 
journment of the Congress sine die. 

(6) JOINT RESOLUTION DEFINED,—For pur- 
poses of this subsection, the term “joint res- 
olution” means a joint resolution the matter 
after the resolving clause of which is as fol- 
lows: “That the Congress, having received 
on a determination of the President under 
section 6(a) of the Anti-Apartheid Act of 
1985 approves the President’s determina- 
tion.”, with the date of the receipt of the 
determination inserted in the blank. 

SEC. 7. EXPORTS TO SOUTH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT 

Section 6 of the Export Administration 
Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2405) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end the following: 
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“(1) Exports To SOUTH Arrica.—No com- 
puters, computer software, or goods or tech- 
nology intended to service computers may 
be exported, directly or indirectly, to or for 
use by the Government of South Africa or 
any corporaton, partnership, or other orga- 
nization which is owned or controlled by the 
Government of South Africa. 

“(2) For purposes of paragraph (1), the 
term ‘computer’ includes any computer that 
is the direct product of technology of 
United States origin. 

“(3) The prohibition contained in para- 
graph (1) shall not apply to donations of 
computers to primary and secondary 
schools. 

“(4) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this or any other Act, the prohibition 
contained in paragraph (1) shall apply to 
any contract or agreement entered into 
before the date of the enactment of this 
subsection, and to any license or other au- 
thorization in effect which is issued under 
this Act before such date of enactment. 

“(5) The termination provisions contained 
in section 20 of this Act shall not apply to 
this subsection, or to sections 11 and 12 of 
this Act to the extent such sections apply to 
violations of, and the enforcement of, this 
subsection.”’. 

SEC. 8. REGULATORY AUTHORITY. 

The President shall issue such regula- 
tions, licenses, and orders as are necessary 
to carry out this Act. 

SEC, 9. ENFORCEMENT AND PENALTIES. 

(a) AUTHORITY OF THE PRESIDENT.—The 
President shall take the necessary steps to 
ensure compliance with the provisions of 
this Act and any regulations, licenses, and 
orders issued to carry out this Act, including 
establishing mechanisms to monitor compli- 
ance with this Act and such regulations, li- 
censes, and orders. In ensuring such compli- 


ance, the President may conduct investiga- 
tions, hold hearings, administer oaths, ex- 


amine witnesses, receive evidence, take 
depositions, and require by subpoena the at- 
tendance and testimony of witnesses and 
the production of all books, papers, and doc- 
uments relating to any matter under investi- 
gation. 

(b) PENALTIES.— 

(1) FoR PERSONS OTHER THAN INDIVID- 
UALS.—Any person, other than an individ- 
ual;, that violates the provisions of this Act 
or any regulation, license, or order issued to 
carry out this Act shall be fined not more 
than $1,000,000. 

(2) FOR INDIVIDUALS.— 

(A) In GENERAL.—Any individual who vio- 
lates the provisions of this Act or any regu- 
lation, license, or order issued to carry out 
this Act shall be fined not. more than 
$50,000, or imprisoned not more than 5 
years, or both. 

(B) PENALTY FOR SECTION 5.—Any individ- 
ual who violates section 5 of this Act or any 
regulation issued to carry out that section 
shall, in lieu of the penalty set forth in sub- 
paragraph (A), be fined not more than 5 
times the value of the krugerrands or gold 
coins involved. 

(c) ADDITIONAL PENALTIES FOR CERTAIN IN- 
DIVIDUALS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Whenever a person com- 
mits a violation under subsection (b)— 

(A) any officer, director, or employee of 
such person, or any natural person in con- 
trol of such person who knowingly and will- 
fully ordered, authorized, acquiesced in, or 
carried out the act or practice constituting 
the violation, and 
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(B) any agent of such person who know- 
ingly and willfully carried out such act or 
practice, 


shall be fined not more than $10,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than 5 years, or both. 

(2) EXCEPTION FOR CERTAIN VIOLATIONS.— 
Paragraph (1) shall not apply in the case of 
a violation by an individual of section 5 of 
this Act or of any regulation issued to carry 
out that section. 

(3) RESTRICTION ON PAYMENT OF FINES.—A 
fine imposed under paragraph (1) on an in- 
dividual for an act or practice constitution a 
violation may not be paid, directly or indi- 
rectly, by the person committing the viola- 
tion itself. 

SEC. 10. NEGOTIATIONS. 

The President shall, by means of both bi- 
lateral and multilateral negotiations, includ- 
ing through the United Nations, attempt to 
persuade the governments of other coun- 
tries to adopt restrictions on new invest- 
ment (including bank loans) in South 
Africa, on bank loans and computer sales to 
the South African Government, and on the 
importation of krugerrands. The President 
shall submit annual reports to the Congress 
on the status of negotiations under this sec- 
tion. 

SEC. 11. TERMINATION OF PROVISIONS OF ACT. 

(a) DETERMINATION OF ABOLITION OF 
APARTHEID.—If the President determines 
that the system of apartheid in South 
Africa has been abolished, the President 
may submit that determination, and the 
basis for the determination, to the Con- 
gress. 

(b) JOINT RESOLUTION APPROVING DETER- 
MINATION.—Upon the enactment of a joint 
resolution approving a determination of the 
President submitted to the Congress under 
subsection (a), the provisions of this Act, 
and all regulations, licenses, and orders 
issued to carry out this Act, shall terminate. 

(c) DEFINITION.—For purposes of subsec- 
tion (a), the “abolition of apartheid” shall 
include— 

(1) the repeal of all laws and regulations 
that discriminate on the basis of race; and 

(2) the establishment of a body of laws 
that assures the full national participation 
of all the people of South Africa in the 
social, political, and economic life in that 
country. 

SEC, 12. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this Act— 

(1) INVESTMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA.—The 
term “investment in South Africa” means 
establishing, or otherwise investing funds or 
other assets in, a business enterprise in 
South Africa, including making a loan or 
other extension of credit to such a business 
enterprise. 

(2) UNITED STATES PERSON.—The term 
“United States person” means any United 
States resident or national and any domes- 
tic concern (including any permanent do- 
mestic establishment of any foreign con- 
cern), and such term includes a bank orga- 
nized under the laws of the United States; 

(3) SouTH arrica.—The term “South 
Africa” includes— 

(A) the Republic of South Africa, 

(B) any territory under the administra- 
tion, legal or illegal, of South Africa, and 

(C) the “bantustans or homelands”, to 
which South African blacks are assigned on 
the basis of ethnic origin, including the 
Transkei, Bophuthatswana, Ciskei, and 
Venda. 

(4) FOREIGN AFFILIATE.—A “foreign affili- 
ate” of a United States person is a business 
enterprise located in a foreign country, in- 
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cluding a branch, which is controlled by 
that United States person. 

(5) CONTROL.—A United States person 
shall be presumed to control a business en- 
terprise if— 

(A) the United States person beneficially 
owns or controls (whether directly or indi- 
rectly) more than 50 percent of the out- 
standing voting securities of the business 
enterprise; 

(B) the United States person beneficially 
owns or controls (whether directly or indi- 
rectly) 25 percent or more of the voting se- 
curities of the business enterprise, if no 
other person owns or controls (whether di- 
rectly or indirectly) an equal or larger per- 
centage; 

(C) the business enterprise is operated by 
the United States person pursuant to the 
provisions of an exclusive management con- 
tract; 

(D) a majority of the members of the 
board of directors of the business enterprise 
are also members of the comparable govern- 
ing body of the United States person; 

(E) the United States person has author- 
ity to appoint a majority of the members of 
the board of directors of the business enter- 
prise; or 

(F) the United States person has author- 
ity to appoint the chief operating officer of 
the business enterprise. 

(6) Loan.—The term “loan” includes an 
extension of credit as defined in section 
201(h) of the Credit Control Act (12 U.S.C. 
1901(h)). 

(7) Banx.—The term “bank” means— 

(A) any depository institution as defined 
in section 19(b)(1)(A) of the Federal Re- 
serve Act (12 U.S.C, 461(b)(1)(A)), 

(B) any corporation organized. under sec- 
tion 25(a) of the Federal Reserve Act (12 
U.S.C. 611 et seq.), 

(C) any corporation having an agreement 
or undertaking with the Federal Reserve 
Board under section 25 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act (12 U.S.C. 611 et seq.), and 

(D) any bank holding company as defined 
in section 2(a) of the Bank Holding Compa- 
ny Act of 1956 (12 U.S.C. 1843(a)). 

(8) BUSINESS ENTERPRISE.—The term “busi- 
ness enterprise” means any organization, as- 
sociation, branch, or venture which exists 
for profitmaking purposes or to otherwise 
secure economic advantage. 

(9) Brancu.—The term “branch” means 
the operations or activities conducted by a 
person in a different location in its own 
name rather than through a separate incor- 
porated entity. 

(10) POLITICAL PRISONER.—The term “‘polit- 
ical prisoner” means any person in South 
Africa who is incarcerated or persecuted on 
account of race, religion, nationality, mem- 
bership in a particular social group, or polit- 
ical opinion, but the term “political prison- 
er” does not include any person who or- 
dered, incited, assisted, or otherwise partici- 
pated in the persecution of any person on 
account of race, religion, nationality, mem- 
bership in a particular social group, or polit- 
ical opinion. 

SEC. 13. APPLICABILITY TO EVASIONS OF ACT, 

This Act and the regulations issued to 
carry out this Act shall apply to any person 
who undertakes or causes to be undertaken 
any transaction or activity with the intent 
to evade this Act or such regulations. 

SEC. 14. CONSTRUCTION OF ACT. 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed as 
constituting any recognition by the United 
States of the homelands referred to in sec- 
tion 12(3)(C) of this Act. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ZSCHAU 
Mr. ZSCHAU. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ZscHau: Page 
20, line 11, strike out “or”. 

Page 20, line 15, strike out the period and 
insert in lieu thereof a semicolon, 

Page 20, insert the following after line 15: 

(4) the establishment by a United States 
person of a business enterprise in South 
Africa if that United States person first cer- 
tifies to the President that the person will, 
in the operation of that business enterprise, 
implement those principles set forth in sub- 
section (c); or 

(5) an investment by a United States 
person who— 

(A) operates or controls a business enter- 
prise in South Africa, and 

(B) in the operation of that business en- 
terprise, implements those principles set 
forth in subsection (c), 


if the investment is made in that business 
enterprise. 

(c) STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES.—The princi- 
ples referred to in paragraphs (4) and (5)(B) 
of subsection (b) are as follows: 

(1) DESEGREGATING THE RACES.—Desegregat- 
ing the races in each employment facility, 
including— 

(A) removing all race designation signs; 

(B) desegregating all eating, rest, and 
work facilities; and 

(C) terminating all regulations which are 
based on racial discrimination. 

(2) EQUAL EMPLOYMENT.—Providing equal 
employment for all employees without 
regard to race or ethnic origin, including— 

(A) assuring that any health, accident, or 
death benefit plans that are established are 
nondiscriminatory and open to all employ- 
ees without regard to race or ethnic origin; 
and 

(BXi) implementing equal and nondiscrim- 
inatory terms and conditions of employment 
for all employees, and (ii) abolishing job res- 
ervations, job fragmentation, apprentice- 
ship restictions for blacks and other non- 
whites, and differential employment crite- 
ria, which discriminate on the basis of race 
or ethnic origin. 

(3) EQUITABLE PAY SYSTEM.—Assuring that 
the pay system is equitably applied to all 
employees without regard to race or ethnic 
origin, including— 

(A) assuring that any wage and salary 
structure that is implemented is applied 
equally to all employees without regard to 
race or ethnic origin; 

(B) eliminating any distinctions between 
hourly and salaried job classifications on 
the basis of race or ethnic origin; and 

(C) eliminating any inequities in seniority 
and ingrade benefits which are based on 
race or ethnic origin. 

(4) MINIMUM WAGE AND SALARY STRUC- 
TURE.—Establishing a minimum wage and 
salary structure based on the appropriate 
local minimum economic level which takes 
into account the needs of employees and 
their families. 

(5) INCREASING BLACKS AND OTHER NON- 
WHITES IN CERTAIN JoBs.—Increasing, by ap- 
propriate means, the number of blacks and 
other nonwhites in managerial, supervisory, 
administrative, clerical, and technical jobs 
for the purpose of significantly increasing 
the representation of blacks and other non- 
whites in such jobs, including— 

(A) developing training programs that will 
prepare substantial numbers of blacks and 
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other nonwhites for such jobs as soon as 
possible, including— 

(i) expanding existing programs and form- 
ing new programs to train, upgrade, and im- 
prove the skills of all categories of employ- 
ees, including establishing and expanding 
programs to enable employees to further 
their education and skills at recognized edu- 
cation facilities; and 

di) creating on-the-job training programs 
and facilities to assist employees to advance 
to higher paying jobs requiring greater 
skills; 

(B) establishing procedures to assess, iden- 
tify, and actively recruit employees with po- 
tential for further advancement; 

(C) identifying blacks and other non- 
whites with high management potential and 
enrolling them in accelerated management 
programs; and 

(D) establishing timetables to carry out 
this paragraph. 

(6) IMPROVING LIFE OUTSIDE THE WORK- 
PLAcCE.— Taking reasonable steps to improve 
the quality of employees lives outside the 
work environment with respect to housing, 
transportation, schooling, recreation, and 
health, including— 

(A) providing assistance to black and 
other nonwhite employees for housing, 
health care, transportation, and recreation 
either through providing facilities or serv- 
ices or providing financial assistance to em- 
ployees for such purposes, including the ex- 
pansion or creation of in-house medical fa- 
cilities or other medical programs to im- 
prove medical care for black and other non- 
white employees and their dependents; and 

(B) participating in the development of 
programs that address the education needs 
of employees, their dependents, and the 
local community. 

(7) FAIR LABOR PRACTICES.—Implementing 
fair labor practices, including— 

(A) recognizing the rights of all employ- 


ees, regardless of racial or other distinc- 
tions, to self-organization and to form, join, 


or assist labor organizations, freely and 
without penalty or reprisal, and recognizing 
the right to refrain from any such activity; 

(B) refraining from— 

(i) interfering with, restraining, or coerc- 
ing employees in the exercise of their rights 
of self-organization under this paragraph, 

(ii) dominating or interfering with the for- 
mation or administration of any labor orga- 
nization, or sponsoring, controlling, or con- 
tributing financial or other assistance to it; 
except that an employer may permit em- 
ployees to confer with the employer during 
working hours without loss of time or pay, 

(iii) encouraging or discouraging member- 
ship in any labor organization by discrimi- 
nation in regard to hiring, tenure, promo- 
tion, or other condition of employment, 

(iv) discharging or otherwise disciplining 
or discriminating against any employee who 
has exercised any rights of self-organization 
under this paragraph, and 

(v) refusing to bargain collectively with 
any organization freely chosen by employ- 
ees under this paragraph; and 

(CX) allowing employees to exercise 
rights of self-organization, including solici- 
tation of fellow employees during nonwork- 
ing hours, (ii) allowing distribution and 
posting of union literature by employees 
during nonworking hours in nonworking 
areas, and (iii) allowing reasonable access to 
labor organization representatives to com- 
municate with employees on employer 
premises at reasonable times where there 
are no other available channels which will 
enable the labor organization to communi- 
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cate with employees through reasonable ef- 
forts. 

Mr. ZSCHAU (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZSCHAU. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly support the objectives of H.R. 
1460. This bill was designed to provide 
pressures and incentives on the South 
African Government to take specific 
actions to end apartheid. It also at- 
tempts to disassociate the United 
States from supporting the mecha- 
nisms of apartheid, and it sends a 
strong symbolic signal to the Govern- 
ment of South Africa. 

Unfortunately, although the objec- 
tives of the bill as it is written are 
good, it has some flaws in it. I will be 
offering a series of four amendments 
to address these flaws. 

The flaws fall into two categories. 
One is that it is based on unilateral 
action by the United States, when we 
all know that economic sanctions are 
most effective when they are entered 
into on a multilateral basis. 

Second, and perhaps most impor- 
tantly, the sanctions as they are cur- 
rently written are not focused enough. 
They are not focused on the negative 
aspects that we are trying to elimi- 
nate, nor do they recognize some of 
the positive aspects of activities by the 
United States firms in South Africa. 

This first amendment that I am of- 
fering amends section 4. Section 4 
bans new investments in South Africa. 
But in section 4, there are three excep- 
tions to that overall ban. One of those 
exceptions is that bank loans and ex- 
tensions of credit are permitted to 
housing, educational, and health fa- 
cilities that do not discriminate. 

Why was that exception made? It 
was made because those activities have 
a positive effect on the quality of life 
of some black South Africans—not all 
black South Africans, perhaps not the 
majority of black South Africans—but 
they have a positive effect on the 
quality of life of some South Africans. 

My amendment would create a simi- 
lar exception. It would be an exception 
for investments in enterprises that 
follow fair employment principles that 
are often referred to as the Sullivan 
principles. The principles that I refer 
to in my amendment are those princi- 
ples that we endorsed in this House as 
title III in the Export Administration 
Act last year, H.R. 1436. It would 
mean that those companies that are 
following those fair employment prin- 
ciples are indeed having a positive 
effect on black South Africans, and, 
therefore, we should not ban new in- 
vestment by those companies. 

Some will argue that the impact of 
the Sullivan Code compliant compa- 
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nies is small. I agree that it is small. 
But it is positive. They have a small, 
positive impact much like loans to edu- 
cation, housing, and health facilities 
that do not discriminate. 

So let us not throw the baby out 
with the bath water, even though the 
baby may be small. Instead, let us en- 
courage the positive effect by U.S. 
companies that are compliant with the 
Sullivan Code. 

Second, it is argued that the ban as 
it is written in the bill would not really 
reduce jobs for blacks that are being 
employed by Sullivan Code companies 
or other companies. However, we can 
look to the example of Sweden. 
Sweden enacted a freeze on invest- 
ment in 1979. By this year, the 
number of employees in Swedish firms 
in South Africa has been cut in half. 

It would seem to me that if we have 
a force that is positive, even though it 
is a small force, toward improving the 
quality of life of black South Africans, 
we should not stifle it; we should en- 
courage it. That is what my amend- 
ment would do. 

Rather than having an across-the- 
board ban on new investment, it would 
recognize that those companies that 
are complying with the Sullivan Code 
are having a positive effect. Those 
companies should be allowed to 
expand. New companies that comply 
with the Sullivan Code should be al- 
lowed to get started in South Africa. 
That is what my amendment would 
do. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered 
by my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. 
ZSCHAU]. 

Mr. Chairman, before laying out my 
objections to this particular amend- 
ment I do want to say to my distin- 
guished colleague that I think that he 
has made a very constructive contribu- 
tion to the debate that has taken place 
thus far with respect to the anti-apart- 
heid legislation that is before this 
body. 

He will, as he noted in his remarks, 
be offering four separate amendments, 
and we intend to accept at least two of 
the four of those amendments which I 
believe will represent constructive im- 
provements to the legislation before 
the body. So I certainly respect his in- 
tentions and the constructive nature 
of the contribution that he is making. 
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I must oppose his amendment, how- 
ever, that is now before this body, be- 
cause it seriously weakens what are in 
fact very modest sanctions that are in- 
corporated in H.R. 1460. 

I will be in the position, I might add, 
later on, of opposing even some 
amendments that propose to add new 
sanctions to those that are embodied 
in this legislation. 
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The elements of the legislation 
before this body were by and large 
before us in this House in the last ses- 
sion of Congress and enjoyed the sup- 
port of this body. They are effective 
measures designed to send to the 
South African Government and to 
both the black and white populations 
of South Africa a clear indication that 
the American people understand very 
clearly that constructive engagement 
has had enormously destructive conse- 
quences, both with respect to the proc- 
ess of changes in South Africa, and 
with respect to American national in- 
terests. 

Our concern is the policies of the 
South African Government fundamen- 
tally. Let it be clearly understood that 
American corporations who do busi- 
ness in South Africa, of course, ought 
to behave as if they were all signato- 
ries to the Sullivan Code. To say that 
is to say nothing more and nothing 
less than American companies func- 
tioning in South Africa should behave 
as if they were operating within the 
United States, adhering to practices of 
equal employment opportunity and 
equal justice in the workplace. 

But we intentionally did not include 
Sullivan Code-related measures as part 
of this legislation because the authors 
of this legislation wanted to make very 
clear that our focus was the South Af- 
rican Government, not American cor- 
porate activity. It will be my intention, 
as I have indicated on other occasions, 
to take up separately within my com- 
mittee legislation related to the Sulli- 
van Code. Mr, SoLarz, the gentleman 
from New York, and Mr. Gray, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, will be 
sponsoring that particular body of leg- 
islation. But the issue that is funda- 
mentally before us when we talk about 
apartheid is not job segregation, job 
discrimination, economic conditions of 
the workplace. The fundamental ques- 
tion is political rights. And the pur- 
pose of the sanctions incorporated in 
H.R. 1460 is to say to the South Afri- 
can Government that the United 
States will not countenance additional 
infusion of capital into that country 
from American corporations until 
there is demonstrable progress away 
from the system of apartheid. 

It is a modest initiative. It does not 
call for disinvestment at this point, 
but it does say that we will not permit 
more American capital to flow into the 
country, effectively supporting the 
system of apartheid and the economy 
that underpins that system. 

What the Zschau amendment would 
do is say effectively that the no new 
investment’ ban will be maintained 
except for firms that apply the Sulli- 
van Code. There is absolutely nothing, 
I might add, relating to enforcement 
of the Sullivan Code within the 
Zschau amendment. But beyond that, 
I would submit to Members of this 
body, that we do not want to be in a 
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position of essentially saying that we 
are going to allow any additional cap- 
ital to flow into that country until 
steps are taken to dismantle apart- 
heid. The issue is not whether Ameri- 
can firms are behaving as American 
firms should behave; the issue is 
whether or not we are going to make 
our diplomacy credible. For the past 
several years we have heard consist- 
ently verbal condemnations of the 
system of apartheid, and yet business 
as usual is being conducted. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
WOLPE] has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WoLPE 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. WOLPE. Yet we have seen busi- 
ness conducted very much as usual. I 
will resist and must resist the amend- 
ment by the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. ZscHau] because it really 
weakens the sanctions that are now in 
this legislation, which sanctions are 
themselves a very modest beginning of 
the redirecting of our foreign policy 
toward South Africa. 

Mr. ZSCHAU. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLPE. I will be very happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia. 

Mr. ZSCHAU. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly appreciate 
the thoughtful remarks that the gen- 
tleman has made in reaction to my 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a question for 
the gentleman and that question is 
this: In the gentleman’s opinion, do 
the companies from the United States 
who have subsidiaries in South Africa 
that comply with the Sullivan Code 
maintain better employment practices 
than companies typical of South 
Africa itself, vis-a-vis the blacks or Eu- 
ropean countries that have subsidiar- 
ies in South Africa? 

Mr. WOLPE. If I may reclaim my 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
WOLPE] has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WOLPE 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additonal 
minutes.) 

Mr. WOLPE. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from California that I think 
there are some companies that are 
Sullivan Code signatories that in fact 
pursue employment practices that are 
substantially more progressive than 
those that are not Sullivan Code sig- 
natories. But there are many Sullivan 
Code signatories, in effect, not in com- 
pliance with the code and have been 
held to be not in full compliance by 
the Arthur D. Little monitoring 
agency that has pursued a review of 
Sullivan Code compliance. 

Let me say, though, beyond that, to 
the gentleman from California, that I 
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believe that there are a number of 
American firms who have undertaken 
economic activity in South Africa, that 
have become Sullivan Code signato- 
ries, that are deeply opposed to apart- 
heid and have made some very con- 
structive contributions by effective im- 
plementation of the Sullivan Code. I 
have some firms from my own con- 
gressional district that I think have 
made enormous constructive and sin- 
cere contributions to the economic 
conditions for black employees within 
those firms. But we need to under- 
stand two points. The first is that 
there is a very small fraction of the 
total nonwhite population that is em- 
ployed by those firms, a total of about 
70,000 black Africans, for example, 
less than 1 percent of the total black 
work force; when we consider the 26 
million nonwhites in South Africa you 
get a sense of how few people are 
caught up within those Sullivan Code 
signatory firms. 

Second, all of that positive develop- 
ment with respect to economic condi- 
tions notwithstanding, there is no evi- 
dence whatsoever that those construc- 
tive economic changes which have oc- 
curred within those few firms involv- 
ing those few workers have had the 
least impact upon political liberaliza- 
tion. In fact, at the very same time we 
have seen the process of industrializa- 
tion continued and extended, at the 
very same time we have had Sullivan 
Code companies that attempt to en- 
force workplace conditions that obvi- 
ously are progressive and make sense, 
we have seen intensified repression 
and a growing commitment on the 
part of the Afrikaners to resist any 
fundamental change. 

My concern is that we not mistake 
economic and social changes occurring 
within the workplace situation as 
somehow leading to the kind of inevi- 
table process toward elimination of 
apartheid. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. ZscHAv and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. WOLPE was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. ZSCHAU. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. WOLPE. I surely would be 
pleased to yield to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. ZSCHAU. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
spect the gentleman’s opinion on this, 
and the bill and the objectives of the 
bill, as I said, in the well. And I under- 
stand that each element of the bill is 
not a complete solution. But we should 
look at them as a composite. There is 
a ban on bank loans, no bank loans to 
the Government of South Africa. 
There are some export limitations. 
There are some import limitations 
when it comes to the krugerrand. 
Within the context of all of that it 
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seems like we have a combination of 
sanctions on the government directed 
toward the government, directed 
toward the apartheid-supporting as- 
pects of the government and then we 
can have, in addition to that, some 
positive factors that work in the econ- 
omy to benefit the black South Afri- 
cans. This particular amendment 
would take what I consider to be a 
meat cleaver approach and turn it into 
a scalpel, to say that those companies 
that do not comply with fair employ- 
ment practices, and we can write the 
regulations that would enforce that, 
that is a part of the bill; that those 
companies should not expand, those 
companies should not get started; but 
those companies, no matter how few 
that are making a positive contribu- 
tion through the lives of black South 
Africans, we should encourage them to 
expand. And in conjunction with the 
other sanctions directed toward the 
government we have an overall com- 
prehensive approach to the problem. 
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Mr. WOLPE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ZSCHAU. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WOLPE. Again, I think the real 
judgment. is, what is effective? I think 
the South African Government, its 
own officials through their own public 
statements have made clear what they 
are most deeply concerned about is 
not Sullivan Code companies and 
whether they comply or do not comply 
with workplace standards. 

What they are concerned about is 
the prospect that new capital infusion 
will be limited into their country; that 
there will be no new investment estab- 
lished as a form of policy; it has al- 
ready happened by some European 
countries. 

That is the real measure of effective- 
ness from the standpoint of the Afri- 
kaner government. So my hope is that 
we will not weaken what is in place 
within this legislation, which is a ban 
on any new investment, from the 
United States though companies that 
are already there could in fact reinvest 
their retained earnings. 

(On request of Mr. ZscHau and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. WoLPE was al- 
lowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. ZSCHAU. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WOLPE. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ZSCHAU. I would just like to 
point to the gentleman, as he well 
knows, that the amount of investment 
that the United States made relative 
to the total foreign investment is a 
small fraction, a significant fraction, 
but about 17 percent, as I understand 
the numbers. 

So that the impact of disinvestment, 
no new investment by the United 
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States, would not bring the govern- 
ment to its knees or change it in a dra- 
matic way. That can be replaced by 
foreign investment coming from other 
countries. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, if I can 
reclaim my time to respond. The gen- 
tleman, I am afraid, is somewhat in 
error. The United States, it turns out, 
is the second largest investor within 
South Africa, second only to Great 
Britain. 

Twenty two percent, I think it is, of 
the total investment, foreign invest- 
ment in South Africa, is American in- 
vestment. Now while from an Ameri- 
can standpoint the total investment 
activity is relatively small, from the 
South African standpoint it is very 
substantial, and it is that substantial- 
ity that provides some very significant 
leverage to the United States, if we are 
prepared now to use that leverage. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in support of the Zschau 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I greet this topic 
with some trepidation, because I do 
not think anybody has got all the an- 
swers. It is a very difficult, almost in- 
tractible problem. 

When you are dealing with a coun- 
try with 26 million blacks, broken up 
into nine major tribes, 5 million 
whites, you have the ingredients for 
political tragedy, and that is what we 
have in South Africa. 

I do not address this topic, suggest- 
ing that I have all the answers. I do 
not, or have any answers, but I would 
like to share some of my thinking on 
this problem, and in an effort to bal- 
ance some of the debate. 

Let us start out with the statement, 
nobody supports apartheid. Nobody 
supports it; everybody rejects it. It is 
repulsive. 

Now, how do we get rid of it? It 
seems to me that is what we are talk- 
ing about. 

First of all, I would like to disagree 
respectfully with my colleagues who 
have said that the Republic of South 
Africa is the only country that legally 
disenfranchises people because of 
their race. 

I would read to you from the Consti- 
tution of the Republic of Liberia, 
adopted October 19, 1983, article 27, 
subparagraph (b) and I quote: 

In order to preserve, foster and maintain 
the positive Liberian culture, values and 
character, only persons who are Negroes or 
of Negro descent shall qualify by birth or by 
naturalization to be citizens of Liberia. 

Now, article 22, subparagraph (a) of 
the same Approved Constitution of 
the Republic of Liberia: 

Every person shall have the right to own 
property alone as well as in association with 
others; provided that only Liberian citizens 
shall have the right to own real property 
within the Republic. 

So let us not continue to say only 
South Africa has a racist constitution. 
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Now let us talk about the repression 
that goes on in South Africa. I suggest 
to you there are other forms of apart- 
heid. I suggest to-you the Soviet Union 
practices religious apartheid, and Ana- 
toly Shcharansky or Andrie Sakharov 
would welcome the freedom that 
Bishop Tutu has; to leave the country, 
to come over to the United States, to 
participate in assemblies, to accept the 
Novel Prize. 

Sakharov and Shcharansky should 
live so long, they would have that kind 
of freedom. 

Now I am not justifying the repres- 
sion in South Africa. I am saying, let 
us look at things in context. When I 
see the thousands of people, probably 
million of people that are starving in 
Ethiopia through the official govern- 
ment practices and procedures, where 
for example they burned a refugee 
camp—I wonder why there are no 
pickets at the Ethiopian Embassy? 

Now I ask my colleague and friend 
Mr. Wore whether his subcommittee, 
which is the conscience of this House 
on matters African, what they were 
going to do about that, and he said, 

I wrote a letter with Mr. LELAND and Mr. 
Weiss, a letter to Colonel Mengistu, telling 
him the perceptions were not good, if they 
kept this up. 

Well, OK, that is something; but I 
just suggest that the entire continent 
needs half the attention we give South 
Africa. 

“Ghanaians Claim Mistreatment— 
Thousands Remain Stranded in Nige- 
ria.” Tales of death, deprivation and 
hostility unfolded today as Ghanaian 
workers expelled by Nigeria arrived by 
sea; 700,000 of them being expelled. 
On and on and on. 

I am not justifying what South 
Africa does; I am suggesting there is a 
myopia that focuses consistently at 
South Africa and fails to look at the 
rest of the continent which, when it 
comes to human rights, is literally a 
basket case. 

Now the remedy to get rid of apart- 
heid, it seems to me, is not disinvest- 
ment but on the contrary is what Mr. 
ZscHAU is suggesting; investment with 
a mandated compliance with the Sulli- 
van principles. 

I suggest to you that apartheid 
flourishes in a lesser developed coun- 
try where the blacks are confined to 
be hewers of wood and haulers of 
water, laborers, but as rapid industrial- 
ization and growth occurs, the white 
minority is going to need blacks to be 
managers, develop skills to be high- 
tech employees, urbanize them instead 
of keeping them in the hinterland 
where in the cities living conditions 
and racially restrictive laws will of ne- 
cessity break down. 

Apartheid works only in a country 
with low economic growth; but high 
growth and rapid industrialization will 
put a terminal strain on apartheid. 
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(By unanimous consent, Mr. HYDE 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

I am suggesting that in a country 
that is industrializing, that must uti- 
lize its black people in higher jobs and 
in better jobs, that means better edu- 
cation; that means black unions, and 
that means that political power which 
always follows economic power. 

Divestment, on the other hand, 
without any aid from the Sullivan 
principles, will result in further unem- 
ployment, will result in deprivation, 
will result in hunger, and I dare say in 
revolution. 

Now, if you want revolution then let 
us go that route, but if you want to 
solve a very difficult problem, that is 
not unique in Africa and not unique in 
this world, we ought to do it in a more 
enlightened fashion. 

I support the Zschau amendment. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

I want to take this opportunity to re- 
fresh our thinking, and to try to put 
some things in perspective. Earlier 
today, one of our colleagues likened 
the situation in South Africa to the 
apartheid system that existed in 
America insofar as blacks were con- 
cerned, only up until very recently. 

I lived through that period, and I 
saw some of the same tactics that are 
being used today employed against me 
and my people in order to obscure, in 
order to detract from, in order to cir- 
cumvent the real issue of facism in 
this country. 

What were the tactics? One was that 
“After all, you've got to be gradualist; 
you can’t change these things over- 
night; let them gradually evolve,” and 
I heard that, and my black colleagues 
heard that for all of our lives. If we 
had been waiting for gradualism, I 
would not be standing in this House 
floor today. 

Finally we had enough of it, and we 
seized the initiative; all up and down 
this country we went on strikes, pro- 
tests—we did some terrible things out 
of our frustration, but gradualism was 
a stinking word and it is just as smelly 
to me today used in this context as it 
was in those times. 

Let me refresh your thinking a little 
bit more about how we blacks in Amer- 
ica were deterred from seeking full 
citizenship, which we still do not have. 
One was to always create another 
problem: “Don’t deal with the issue of 
racism in America, why don’t we focus 
in on employment opportunities; why 
don’t we focus in on education, why 
don’t we focus in on everything else 
except the central issue: racism?” 

That is the exact same tactic that is 
being used today in this Chamber. 
That is the old “divert your thinking” 
tactic in the hope that somehow or an- 
other people will somehow or another 
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accept their status as less than human 
beings. 

It did not work in this country, and 
it is not going to work in South Africa. 
I can assure you, and those who stand 
up before us, prating about, prating 
about problems in other countries, 
that is the same thing that happened 
in terms of our protest in front of the 
South African Embassy; those who do 
no care saying, “Well, why aren’t you 
focusing in on the problems of black 
unemployment in this country? Why 
aren’t you focusing in on this? Why 
aren’t you focusing in on that?” 

Only for one reason: To divert us 
from a central attack on racism, which 
is systemic and deep in the Union of 
South Africa. 

I respectfully submit to you, my col- 
leagues, do not be fooled by these old 
tactics and strategies; do not be misled 
by those attempts to confuse us and 
divert us from the issue. There is one 
issue. One issue requiring one solution, 
and that is to end racism in South 
Africa. 

How do you do it? You do it by at- 
tacking the economic soft underbelly 
of South Africa. That is how it is done, 
and in no other fashion. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. HYDE, Will the gentleman yield 
to me for a second? 

Mr. SOLARZ. For my very good 
friend from Illinois, I am always 
happy to yield. 

Mr. HYDE. I thank the gentleman. 

I just want to comment that the re- 
marks of the previous speaker ques- 
tioned the motivation of myself. He 
said I prated about other countries in 
Africa. 

I suggested, when I was in the well, 
that sometimes these things should be 
put in context, and I attempted to do 
that. The gentleman may not like to 
hear about the other countries such as 
Ethiopia and Nigeria, but my motives 
are not to divert anybody’s attention— 
on the contrary, to direct attention to 
the problem as it exists in Africa; not 
in just one country. 

Thank you for yielding. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Will the gentleman 
yield to me for 30 seconds? 

Mr. SOLARZ. It is an even greater 
pleasure to yield to my friend from 
Maryland. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Thank you, be- 
cause I very carefully worded my 
statement; I did not refer to any single 
person. Several persons talked about 
other problems that we had during 
the general debate; not just you. 
When I talked about prating, I obvi- 
ously would not confine the prating 
process solely to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 
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Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

This was a very interesting colloquy 
between the gentleman from Illinois 
and the gentleman from Maryland. 
And I must say, after listening to the 
eloquent address of my friend, the 
gentleman from Illinois, I am a little 
bit perplexed with the conclusions 
that he appears to have reached on 
the basis of his analysis of the human 
rights situation throughout Africa as a 
whole. 

I would be the first to agree with the 
gentleman that, from a human rights 
point of view, there are many other 
countries in Africa that leave a lot to 
be desired, but I fail to see how the 
abuse of human rights in a country in 
black Africa constitutes a justification 
for our failure to do something about 
the abuse of human rights in South 
Africa. 

If there are real and serious human 
rights problems in other countries in 
Africa and around the world, let us by 
all means deal with them. 

A few years ago, when Idi Amin was 
running Uganda and there were some 
very serious human rights problems in 
that country, we held hearings on it, 
and we reported out legislation calling 
for a total embargo against Uganda. It 
passed the House by an overwhelming 
margin. I did not hear anybody on the 
other side on that occasion, or on this 
side, for that matter, get up and say 
we should not impose sanctions 
against Uganda because of the situa- 
tion in South Africa and that it would 
be duplicitous and hypocritical for us 
to single out Uganda for sanctions 
when we were not doing anything at 
the time about the situation in South 
Africa, If there are human rights 
problems, let us deal with them as 
they come up. We have imposed sanc- 
tions against Cuba, Vietnam, North 
Korea, Laos, Cambodia, we have im- 
posed sanctions against Poland and 
the Soviet Union, we have imposed 
sanctions against non-Communist 
countries like Libya and Uganda. 
When those sanctions were imposed, 
either by the Congress or by the Presi- 
dent, I did not hear a lot of people get 
up and say, “No, let us not act, be- 
cause we have not yet imposed sanc- 
tions against South Africa.” People on 
both sides of aisle, Democrats as well 
as Republicans, recognize that if there 
is a serious abuse of human rights that 
cries out for an American response, we 
ought to respond, and we ought not to 
be politically paralyzed by our failure 
to simultaneously act against every 
other human rights violation around 
the world. 

So, as they say in the Book, there is 
a time to reap and there is a time to 
sow. There is a time to apply sanctions 
against South Africa and there is a 
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time to move against other countries. 
And in due course we will. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this is really 
said all by way of one big parenthesis, 
because I took the floor not to respond 
to my very good friend, the gentleman 
from Illinois, but rather to address 
myself to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California. The 
gentleman’s amendment attempts to, 
in effect, add the Sullivan principles to 
this legislation by requiring American 
firms doing business in South Africa 
to comply with those principles, but it 
also provides that any American firm 
which does comply with the Sullivan 
principles would be relieved of the pro- 
hibition against new American invest- 
ment in South Africa. 

I want to say very clearly to my good 
friend from California that I personal- 
ly support the Sullivan principles I 
have introduced them in the past, to- 
gether with the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Gray], we have reintro- 
duced them as a separate bill this 
year, and we have a commitment from 
the very distinguished chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Africa to not 
only hold hearings on that bill—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Soxarz] has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. SoLarz 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. SOLARZ. Now, the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Africa, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. WoLPE], 
has assured us that he will not only 
conduct hearings on that legislation 
but will also move it forward in an ex- 
peditious fashion. I am confident that, 
just as this House voted last year 
when we took up the Export Adminis- 
tration Act to include the Sullivan 
principles in that legislation, that 
when the time comes to vote on this 
bill, a majority of the Members will 
support it, because I think most of us 
would agree that so long as American 
investment is present in South Africa, 
at the very least, the American firms 
doing business there should comply 
with these fair employment principles. 

My problem with the amendment of 
the gentleman from California is not 
so much with his effort to impose the 
Sullivan principles, which I favor, al- 
though as separate legislation, my 
problem with his amendment is the 
extent to which it would in effect 
permit new American investment in 
South Africa simply by enabling those 
firms that wish to do business there to 
set up shop and, by complying with 
the Sullivan principles, to become eli- 
gible for new investment. And this 
raises, I think, very starkly and very 
boldly a major issue for American for- 
eign policy, and that issue is whether, 
in the effort to facilitate the elimina- 
tion of apartheid, which is our 
common objective, it is in our interest 
to encourage new American invest- 
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ment in South Africa or to prohibit 
new American investment in South 
Africa. If one truly believes that the 
best way to eliminate apartheid over 
time is to further develop the economy 
of that country through new Ameri- 
can investment, then I think the gen- 
tleman’s amendment makes a lot of 
sense. If one believes, however, that 
encouraging additional American in- 
vestment will not be helpful in terms 
of facilitating the elimination of 
apartheid, then I think the gentle- 
man’s amendment would be counter- 
productive. 

Let me tell you why I think it is not 
in our interest to encourage additional 
American investment in South Africa, 
which is what the gentleman's amend- 
ment would do. For one thing, I reject 
categorically the argument that eco- 
nomic growth in South Africa is a nec- 
essary, let alone a sufficient, condition 
for the elimination of apartheid. Ever 
since the establishment of apartheid 
in 1948, South Africa has experienced 
enormous growth. Over the course of 
the last 3% decades, there has also 
been an enormous increase in U.S. in- 
vestment in that country. Today there 
are over 350 American firms doing 
business in South Africa. We have $2.6 
billion in direct investment in that 
country. And over the last 37 years, in 
spite of this enormous economic 
growth, in spite of this enormous in- 
crease in the American corporate pres- 
ence, in spite of the enormous increase 
in direct American investment in 
South Africa, the situation, from a po- 
litical point of view, from the perspec- 
tive of the black majority in that 
country, has gotten worse rather than 
better. 
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The apartheid system is more en- 
trenched rather than less entrenched. 
So I think that the simplistic notion 
that economic growth, qua economic 
growth, is a solution to the problem 
simply does not hold up to the test of 
historical analysis. 

Why do I believe that a prohibition 
on new investment is more likely to do 
the job? I think it is more likely to do 
the job because my reading of history 
tells me that there is not a single ex- 
ample throughout the long, sad saga 
of the human race, with all of the 
travails and troubles that we have ex- 
perienced, of a single ruling establish- 
ment in the course of human history 
which has ever voluntarily divested 
itself of its power, its prerequisites or 
its privileges. 

The only way that the white minori- 
ty in South Africa will ever agree to 
repudiate the apartheid system is if 
they come to the conclusion that the 
price of maintaining apartheid exceeds 
the advantages of retaining it. That 
will happen only as a result of a com- 
bination of increasing internal and ex- 
ternal pressure. 
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Now, I am not among those who 
would advance the argument that the 
adoption of the Anit-Apartheid Act of 
1985, without the Zschau amendment, 
is going to bring the apartheid regime 
to its knees. Let nobody be under the 
illusion that the adoption of this legis- 
lation, and the prohibition on new 
American investment, will result in 
the instantaneous repudiation of 
apartheid and the establishment of a 
political paradise in perpetuity in 
South Africa. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SoLARZ] has expired, 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. SOLARz 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. SOLARZ. The future of South 
Africa will primarily be determined by 
the people of South Africa themselves, 
black as well as white. It is really up to 
them. But the United States and other 
countries around the world do have a 
role to play in increasing the external 
pressure on South Africa, which, in 
combination with the increasing inter- 
nal pressure, is the necessary, if not 
the sufficient condition, for the ulti- 
mate repudiation of apartheid. 

I believe that that is where the 
United States has an important role to 
play. That is the significance of the 
Anti-Apartheid Act of 1985. It will 
send a signal to the Government of 
South Africa that we will not continue 
to do business as usual with the apart- 
heid regime so long as they maintain 
their system of institutionalized dis- 
crimination. It will enhance our capac- 
ity to mobilize the support of other 
countries around the world in an 
effort to get them to impose sanctions 
against South Africa as well. That in- 
creasing external pressure, in which 
the United States has the obligation 
to play a leadership role, together 
with the increasing internal pressure, 
is the only hope for the eventual 
elimination of apartheid. That is why 
I think my good friend from Califor- 
nia’s amendment, as well-intentioned 
as it may be, is sadly mistaken. It 
would obstruct the elimination of 
apartheid rather than facilitate it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SoLarz] has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Gray and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. SOLARZ was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. I cer- 
tainly want to thank the gentleman 
for his very clear and very concise view 
on the subject, and certainly I agree 
totally with him. 

I would just like to ask the gentle- 
man a question. As he is one of the 
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major sponsors of the Sullivan princi- 
ples, known as the Fair Employment 
Practices Act, and since Dr. Leon Sulli- 
van is a constituent of mine, and I 
have known him for most of my life, it 
is your understanding, based on the 
testimony of Dr. Sullivan before the 
Subcommittee on Africa, as well as op- 
ed pieces that he has written in the 
last few weeks, that he does not stand 
for his fair employment practices or 
his Sullivan principles to be a substi- 
tute for any of the provisions of the 
Anti-Apartheid Act? 

Mr. SOLARZ. The Reverend Sulli- 
van, or the “Lion of Zion,” as he is 
known to his parishoners at the Zion 
Baptist Church in Philadelphia, the 
gentleman whose principles my good 
friend from California seeks to 
embody in this legislation, has made it 
very clear over and over again, that he 
is in favor of a prohibition on new 
American investment in South Africa. 
I think I can say without fear of con- 
tradiction that if the Reverend Sulli- 
van were a Member of this Chamber, 
and were in a position to vote on this 
amendment, he would vote against it, 
because while he would like to see his 
principles mandated by law, he would 
not want to see them mandated by law 
if the price of mandating them by law 
is to permit new investment in South 
Africa, which is what the gentleman 
from California’s amendment is about. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. That is 
exactly the point that I wanted to 
make. Dr. Sullivan has made it clear 
ever since 1980 when he testified 
before the Subcommittee on Africa, 
and this gentleman from Pennsylvania 
was a member of that committee, and 
was chaired at that time by the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York, he 
has made it consistently clear that the 
Sullivan principles are not a replace- 
ment for the provisions of the Anti- 
Apartheid Act, and, second, that his 
principles seek to get American com- 
panies to do that which they already 
should have been doing, which is pro- 
viding fair employment opportunity 
within their plants. 

What the Anti-Apartheid Act does is 
it seeks to bring about change outside 
of the plant in the larger political and 
economic order, and thus, Dr. Sullivan 
has made it very clear, including a 
recent op-ed piece in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, which the gentleman from 
New York is holding right there, 
where he clearly says that he hopes 
there will not be confusion on this 
issue; that he supports the provisions 
of the Anti-Apartheid Act of 1985 be- 
cause it seeks to do something totally 
different. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

(On request of Mr. ZscHau and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. SoLarz was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 
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Mr. ZSCHAU. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ZSCHAU. I have appreciated 
the reasoning and the explanation of 
the gentleman from New York, and I 
have enormous respect for his under- 
standing of history and his ability to 
predict the future as well. My question 
to him is taking the Anti-Apartheid 
Act as a whole, with all of the other 
provisions in it, without the Zschau 
amendment, and then comparing that 
to the Anti-Apartheid Act with the 
Zschau amendment, what would be 
the difference, in your opinion, of the 
impact on the Government of South 
Africa? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I think it would be a 
very significant difference in that with 
the Zschau amendment, the Anti- 
Apartheid Act would no longer result 
in a prohibition of new American in- 
vestment in South Africa so long as 
the firms which do business there 
comply with the Sullivan principles. 
That would, in my view, substantially 
reduce the potential pressure against 
South Africa which would otherwise 
be applied with respect to the apart- 
heid regime in that country, because it 
would become possible for any Ameri- 
can corporation that wanted to invest 
in South Africa to do so simply by 
complying with the Sullivan princi- 
ples. 

Mr. ZSCHAU. If the gentleman 
would yield, it would seem to me along 
the lines of the gentleman’s reasoning 
that the difference is that there would 
be not so much pressure from the 
standpoint of a ban on new invest- 
ment, but there would be in addition a 
positive pressure from the greater reli- 
ance on the Sullivan principles. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

(On request of Mr. GILMAN and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. SoLARZ was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. SOLARZ. I believe that the 
good which is done by the 350 Ameri- 
can firms in South Africa which have 
a total black work force of 70,000, 
which is less than 1 percent of the 
total black work force in the country, 
is exceedingly limited. 

I believe that the American corpo- 
rate presence in South Africa may well 
make life in that country more bear- 
able for those who work for those 
companies that are in fact complying 
with the Sullivan principles. But they 
do not begin to get the fundamental 
problem which is the exclusion of the 
black majority from any opportunity 
whatsoever to participate in the deter- 
mination of their own destiny. 

The solution to the problem in 
South Africa requires not incremental 
economic growth, it requires not a 
growing U.S. corporate presence. 
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What it requires is a fundamental 
decision by the white minority in that 
country to share power with the black 
majority, and their willingness to 
make that fundamental decision to 
cross the rubicon from racism on the 
one side to equality on the other will 
only be made in the context of increas- 
ing internal and external pressure, of 
which the United States, by its policy, 
has a role to play. , 

That is why I think if what the gen- 
tleman wants, is American firms in 
South Africa to comply with the Sulli- 
van principles, which is an objective I 
support, the thing to do is to support 
the legislation Mr. Gray of California 
and I have introduced when it comes 
up on the floor. But if the gentleman 
wants to bring an end to the apartheid 
system, then the way to do it is not to 
permit additional American invest- 
ment, but to cut off additional Ameri- 
can investment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SoLARz] has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. GILMAN and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. SoLARZ was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. SOLARZ. By popular demand, I 
will remain for another 2 minutes, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I yield to my very 
good friend, my patient colleague from 
the Empire State, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. GILMAN]. 

Mr. GILMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding and I wish to associ- 
ate myself with some of the concerns 
that the gentleman from New York 
has outlined. While I understand and 
respect the sincere initiatives of the 
gentleman from California in support 
of applying the Sullivan principles as 
outlined in his amendment, I believe 
we must go beyond his proposal and 
support the approach contained in 
H.R. 1460 as introduced by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gray]. It 
is important that our Nation send a 
much stronger signal, a more signifi- 
cant expression of our repugnance of 
the apartheid policy of the Govern- 
ment of South Africa. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 1460, as report- 
ed by the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, is a far reaching and comprehen- 
sive effort to demonstrate our Nation’s 
rejection of apartheid and the cessa- 
tion of our impatience with the offi- 
cial Government policy of South 
Africa which continues to support and 
to promote the suppression of millions 
of South Africans. 

While I recognize concerns raised 
about some of the bill’s mechanisms to 
respond to any positive steps under- 
taken by the Government of South 
Africa, I believe the intention of H.R. 
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1460 and the statements it makes are 
necessary to eliminate the more re- 
pressive actions imposed by South 
Africa on its black citizenry. I also 
want to take this opportunity to com- 
mend the ranking ‘Republican on the 
Subcommittee on Africa, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. SILJANDER] 
for his diligent and sincere efforts to 
develop a proposal to ameliorate the 
conditions left in the wake of apart- 
heid. He has devoted long hours to 
this issue and that is evidenced by his 
erudite presentation. 

However, Mr. Chairman, it is ex- 
tremely important that we act now to 
take steps more comprehensive than 
that proposed by the gentleman from 
California if we are to prevent the 
widespread hostilities and bloodshed a 
continuing policy of apartheid would 
generate. Accordingly, I oppose the 
amendment and urge support for the 
original proposal as reported by the 
committee. 

Mr. ZSCHAU. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I yield again to my 
friend, the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ZSCHAU. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman talks 
about the increase in the pressure fi- 
nally bringing about change. Does the 
gentleman envision that that change 
would come as a result of a violence, 
an occurrence of violence; that the 


pressure finally amounts to the point 
where violence breaks out, or does the 
gentleman envision that builds up 


there will be an envolutionary of 
peaceful change? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I hope change will not 
be the result of violence I pray that 
change will not be the result of vio- 
lence. But I fear that change may end 
up being the result of violence. 

It is precisely because I want to 
avoid a cataclysmic confrontation be- 
tween the races in South Africa that I 
think it is imperative for us to maxi- 
mize our pressure against the Govern- 
ment of that country, because unless 
the Government in South Africa is 
willing to move rapidly away from 
their apartheid system, I fear that vio- 
lent change will become inevitable. 

Mr. ZSCHAU. If the gentleman will 
yield further, it seems that the gentle- 
man is really suggesting a combination 
of pressure and positive actions, which 
is the trust of my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York ([Mr. 
SoLarz] has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. WoLPE and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. SoLarz was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, as I 
tried to make clear to my friend, the 
gentleman from California, insofar as 
he would like to see the Sullivan prin- 
ciples applied to American firms doing 
business in South Africa, I agree en- 
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tirely with him, and we will have legis- 
lation to that effect before the House 
in the relatively near future. 

But insofar as his amendment would 
also permit additional American in- 
vestment in South Africa, I disagree 
with him, because I think that works 
against our common objective. Our 
common objective is the elimination of 
apartheid, and one has to ask how will 
that best be achieved, through incre- 
mental economic growth, which is 
what would be facilitated by increas- 
ing investment, or by increasing pres- 
sure against the government, which is 
what would be accomplished by cut- 
ting off new investment. 

Given those two models of change, 
my understanding of history leads me 
to the conclusion that the prospects 
for change are enhanced by increasing 
the pressure on South Africa, rather 
than providing continued incentives 
for additional American investments. 

Mr. ZSCHAU. If the gentleman 
would yield further, it seems like a 
combination is also a third alternative, 
pressure by sanctions on bank loans 
and exports and things of that nature, 
and then an internal, positive econom- 
ic growth for black South Africa. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I would be happy to 
yield to the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLPE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding to me for a brief response. 

Mr. Chairman, while focus has been 
placed upon the economic improve- 
ment in the lives of some black work- 
ers employed by Sullivan code firms, 
the Carnegie Foundation has been in- 
volved in a continuing study of the 
issues. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
So.arz] has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. WoLPE and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. SoOLARZ was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further to me? 

Mr. SOLARZ. Let me just note that 
my human rights are being abused 
here by the obligation to remain on 
my feet indefinitely, but I yield to my 
friend, the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLPE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding to make, I think, the very 
important point that whatever the 
economic conditions that have been 
experienced by those blacks employed 
by Sullivan code signatories that have 
been enforcing the Sullivan code, it 
needs to be understand, as the Carne- 
gie study makes very clear, that there 
has been a great increase of poverty in 
South Africa in the last’20 years as far 
as the vast majority of the black popu- 
lation has been concerned. The 
number made destitute by landless- 
ness and unemployment, according to 
the Carnegie study, rose from some 
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250,000 to 1.43 million between 1960 
and 1980. The number living below a 
very minimal poverty line but having 
some income increased from 4.9 mil- 
lion to 8.9 million during that same 
time frame. 

It needs to be understood that the 
focus upon the economic conditions 
experienced by black employees of 
Sullivan code misses the largest part 
of the South African reality, which 
has been, No. 1, increased impoverish- 
ment of the vast majority of the popu- 
lation, and second, increased repres- 
sion that has been accompanied in 
recent months by killings of hundreds 
and hundreds of blacks by South Afri- 
can police and the detention of all the 
nonviolent political leadership within 
the country. 

The now move away from precisely 
the no-new-investment ban that this 
House passed just last session to 
create new loopholes in that no-new- 
investment ban for the purpose of al- 
lowing Sullivan code companies to con- 
tinue to invest in South Africa and to 
add new capital to the country, I 
think, would be a terrible mistake in 
light of those recent developments in 
South Africa. 

Mrs. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make abso- 
lutely clear, in light of earlier com- 
ments made here, that I rise in strong 
opposition to racism. I do rise in sup- 
port of the amendment, and I consider 
it to be both a thoughtful and con- 
structive amendment and regret the 
decision by my colleague from Michi- 
gan and my colleague from New York 
not to support it. 

While I agree with much that they 
have had to say here, I believe that 
they are overlooking the fact that ex- 
perience is an extremely powerful 
teacher. Those companies that are 
providing the experience of a work- 
place that operates according to rules 
of fairness, of respect for others, of 
equality, are companies that are pro- 
viding an experience of enormous im- 
portance to individuals. 

Imagine the impact, what a powerful 
difference it must be, to live in a 
nation governed by the brutal rules of 
apartheid and work in an environment 
governed by rules of equality and fair- 
ness. That is not a contrast in experi- 
ence that we should forgo lightly. It is 
one whose presence we should foster 
and encourage. 

The proponent of this amendment, 
in my estimation, is not proposing that 
these companies and that the Sullivan 
principles are a solution. I do not hold 
that they are a solution. In fact, expe- 
rience teaches us that they are not a 
solution, but they do provide extreme- 
ly valuable individual experience and 
community experience so important 
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that that experience should be fos- 
tered, enhanced and encouraged. 
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As to the issue of investment, the 
few firms affected by this amendment 
in the totality of investment in South 
Africa, considering not only American 
but other investors, this surely would 
not have a significant impact on the 
total amount of increased investment 
in South Africa, and yet it sends the 
message that we support increasing 
opportunities for individuals in South 
Africa to experience a different way of 
life, the very way of life that we hold 
out to them as offering hope, opportu- 
nity, and a future. 

So I see this as a responsible, 
thoughtful amendment that merely 
perfects a very good bill and I think 
affirming the experience that these 
companies offer cannot undercut this 
bill, H.R. 1460, whose purpose it is to 
propose a much stronger policy for 
this Nation in regard to South Africa 
and in regard to reversing her domes- 
tic policies that support treatment of 
others that is so repugnant to all of 
us. 
Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to begin my 
remarks on this subject, because I am 
going to talk a lot more later on in the 
debate, by making it very clear that I 
believe everyone here has the same 
intent. We can differ on strategies, 
and that is fair and legitimate. We can 
be honorable about it, but let us 
make it very clear that we all have the 
same intent and the same goal, and we 
are not conducting some kind of 
litmus test on civil rights by determin- 
ing whether or not we agree on one 
particular strategy. 

The amendment before us is, I be- 
lieve, very essential to the bill that is 
now being considered, because we are 
going beyond the question of whether 
we simply want to vent our anger at 
the whites and the present Govern- 
ment of South Africa and whether we 
want to find ways in which we can 
make change. 

I was one of those Members who had 
the opportunity to visit South Africa 
recently, and during my visit there I 
had an extensive opportunity to talk 
with various business people, et cetera. 
One of the things that became very, 
very clear is that, unlike the United 
States, in South Africa the business 
community is more progressive than 
the Government—not more conserva- 
tive, but more progressive. They are 
the leaders of social change. And 
clearly American business is more pro- 
gressive than South African business. 

What do we do to help bring about 
change in South Africa, positive, con- 
structive change, by saying no to 
American investment? No one debates 
the question that American business 
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interests are the leading community 
for positive reform and change in 
South Africa. Presently approximately 
70 percent of the American firms that 
are doing business in South Africa 
adhere to the Sullivan principles. We 
ought to mandate that each and every 
one of those firms do that, and then 
we ought to set them up as the exam- 
ple and the leadership of where we in 
this Government want to go to make a 
constructive change. 

Much discussion has been focused in 
this debate on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ZSCHAU] as to exactly what we ought 
to do with this question of the Sulli- 
van principles and what we ought to 
do with the immediate investment, the 
additional investment, et cetera, and 
we all, I think, fall prey to the age-old 
problem of choosing statistics which 
make us look good in defending our 
cause and choosing quotes which make 
us look good in defending our cause. 

I would like to read a quote from the 
fellow who has become at least the 
moral and spiritual leader of change in 
South Africa and of the black commu- 
nity in South Africa, if not the official 
leader of those people, and that is ob- 
viously Bishop Desmond Tutu. I would 
like to read from the speech that he 
gave on February 3, when he was en- 
throned as the head of the Anglican 
Church. Here is what he said: 

May I point out that I have not as yet ad- 
vocated disinvestment. Up to now I have 
called for international pressure, diplomatic, 
political but above all economic to persuade 
the South African Government to go to the 
conference table with the authentic repre- 
sentatives of all sections of our community. 

There is economic pressure used through 
things such as the different codes to seek to 
improve the lot of black workers. 

That is like the Sullivan principles. 

He goes on: 

Our concern is not for an amelioration or 
improvement of the apartheid dispensation. 
It is to see apartheid dismantled. Conse- 
quently I have said that we must all work 
together to see that goal achieved. I have 
actually called for increased foreign invest- 
ment on stringent conditions—that black 
workers are housed as family units near the 
place of work of the breadwinner, no migra- 
tory labour, the unionisation of the black 
worker, the only real reform we have had 
and for which the government must be com- 
mended—thus the worker would be free to 
sell his labour wherever he pleases. So no 
influx control that applies only to blacks, 
massive investment in black education and 
training, an end to the denationalisation of 
blacks and so to forced population removals. 
These conditions should be implemented 
within 18 to 24 months. The onus is on the 
government. I give notice that if in 18 to 24 
months from today apartheid has not been 
dismantled or is not being actively disman- 
tled, then for the first time I will myself call 
for punitive economic sanctions. 

Mr. Chairman, I will repeat again 
the words of Bishop Tutu. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Gun- 
DERSON] has expired. 
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(By unanimous consent, Mr. Gun- 
DERSON was allowed to proceed for 2 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would again like to repeat the words of 
Bishop Tutu where he is saying that 
“T have actually called for increased 
foreign investment on stringent condi- 
tions.” 

The amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. ZSCHAU] 
does exactly that. It sets out the strin- 
gent conditions, the Sullivan princi- 
ples, which each and every Member of 
this body adheres to. And above and 
beyond that, what are we saying is let 
us have that increased foreign invest- 
ment, let us have the conditions it has 
provided, and let us have the sanctions 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gray] offered earlier, and we will 
have a positive step toward achieving 
positive reform in South Africa. 

We must answer the question with 
this particular amendment because I 
think we all recognize that the 
chances of the substitutes passing are 
not all that good—even mine. We must 
answer the question, do we simply 
want to make a moral statement that 
simply makes us feel good, or is our 
goal trying to be a positive influence 
on constructive change in South 
Africa? 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that we support 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ZSCHAU]. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUNDERSON. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I wanted to make the point to the 
gentleman that the legislation that is 
before us in its original form, without 
the amendment, provides not only for 
sanctions but also for a waiver of 
those sanctions if one or more ele- 
ments of the system of apartheid are 
in the process of being stripped away 
or being dismantled. In fact, if there is 
continuing progress toward the elimi- 
nation of apartheid, effectively prohi- 
bitions’ could be delayed, except for 
the bank loan prohibition, or could be 
suspended for some 42 years to pro- 
vide a reasonable time for that process 
of dismantling to be accomplished. 

What Bishop Tutu was urging was 
that in 18 to 24 months he insisted 
that—in fact, some of his language 
suggests that he was talking about the 
total abolition of apartheid—or he said 
the active dismantling of apartheid 
had to be initiated. And I submit that 
our legislation, in the form in which it 
has been crafted, is far more consist- 
ent with the thrust of our goals. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. GUN- 
DERSON] has expired. 
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(By unanimous consent, Mr. Gun- 
DERSON was allowed to proceed for 1 
additional minute.) 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
will yield further to the gentleman 
from Michigan to allow him to com- 
plete his statement, and then I will 
take time to respond. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, let me 
just say to the gentleman that I, and 
others, have had long conversations 
with Bishop Tutu on this very subject. 
It is my belief that what he contem- 
plates in that 18 to 24 months, the 
timeframe to which he referred, is 
that actual disinvestment measures 
could be applied if indeed progress had 
not been very, very manifest. 

Our legislation does not call for dis- 
investment. It is really much more 
modest than that. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
let me reclaim my time. I realize that, 
and I have not made the charge that it 
does. 

All I want to do is make it clear that 
even Bishop Tutu in the short term 
calls for increased foreign investment. 
That is why I think the gentleman’s 
amendment makes so much sense, be- 
cause it is saying that those American 
companies which abide by the Sullivan 
principles ought to be allowed to con- 
tinue. 

Mr. Chairman. I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 
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Mr. SILJANDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the amendment. There was a comment 
made by the chairman of the commit- 
tee that even though we have had sig- 
natories to the Sullivan principles of 
approximately 139 of the 350 Ameri- 
can firms, that poverty has increased 
and the problems of the country have 
also increased. 

Well, I am not so sure that we can 
blame that on signatories of the Sulli- 
van principles or blame that on U.S. 
firms. Besides the fact that there is a 
recession and besides the fact that 
over half the population, black popu- 
lation in that country is under 20, that 
cannot camouflage the reality that the 
Sullivan principles over the recent sev- 
eral years have, in fact, contributed 
significantly to assisting blacks in 
South Africa. For example, since 1977, 
American firms have contributed $100 
million for black education, black 
health and black housing. That cannot 
be ignored. 

There are 77,000 black workers in 
U.S. firms. If the figures are right, 
those 77,000 employees feed between 6 
and 10 other mouths, that 77,000 black 
employees becomes 462,000 to 777,000 
mouths, black mouths, that are being 
fed. 

Pace College in Soweto is a beautiful 
example of how productive U.S. firms 
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can be and those that have signed the 
Sullivan signatories; $5 million was in- 
vested to build Pace College. It is one 
of the more advanced schools in South 
Africa in the category of white or 
black. There are 28 classrooms and no 
one is turned away. Not one black is 
turned away for lack of financing. In 
fact, 90 percent of all the students 
there are under scholarships by U.S. 
firms. 

The Sullivan principles have helped, 
clearly, black upward mobility. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SILJANDER. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the point that the gentleman 
just made is a rather important one, 
because we have heard the argument 
time and time again that the Sullivan 
principles do not reach beyond the 
workplace, that somehow to be for the 
Sullivan principles does not get you 
beyond workplace criteria. 

I think the gentleman has just 
pointed out how in this particular in- 
stance it has reached well beyond the 
workplace. It is helping to educate a 
coming generation of black South Af- 
ricans that will in fact be leaders, not 
only in business and industry, but will 
become leaders in many aspects of life 
in South Africa. 

So in fact in this case the very appli- 
cation of U.S. money and the applica- 
tion of the Sullivan principles has led 
to the development of an educational 
institution with broad ramifications 
far beyond the workplace; so I think 
the gentleman makes a very important 
contribution and I thank him for 
yielding. 

Mr. WOLPE., Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SILJANDER. I would be happy 
to yield. 

Mr. WOLPE: Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to permit 
me, if I may, to quote from some testi- 
mony of Bishop Tutu before our com- 
mittee not long ago. 

Mr. SILJANDER. Just to regain my 
time for 10 seconds, I hope the gentle- 
man recognizes that I only have 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. WOLPE. I will make a motion 
that the gentleman’s time be ex- 
tended. 

Mr. SILJANDER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLPE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Tutu said before our committee: 

I have tried to say to people that you 
should be aware that if I sat here and said 
before this committee that I support eco- 
nomic sanctions against South Africa, that 
that is an indictable offense and until re- 
cently on conviction the mandatory mini- 
mum sentence would be five years imprison- 
ment, which indicates how the South Afri- 
can Government regards the importance of 
foreign investment. I have gone on to say 
that I do not in fact support the Sullivan 
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code. While it has brought about some 
changes and improvements for some black 
workers, the basic weakness is that it is 
ameliorative, merely making things slightly 
more comfortable. Somebody has said we 
don't want our chains made comfortable. 
We want our chains removed. 

I say to the gentleman, my distin- 
guished colleague from Michigan, the 
ranking member of our committee, the 
point I was making earlier with re- 
spect to the Sullivan code signatory 
companies is not that they were re- 
sponsible for the economic impover- 
ishment of the vast majority of the 
black population. That was not my 
point. My point is that whatever eco- 
nomic improvement has attached to 
the lives of those blacks employed in 
the Sullivan companies, and I would 
fully acknowledge that many of these 
companies have made some very con- 
structive contributions to those blacks 
employed by these firms. 

I want to just restate that I believe 
that some of these firms that have 
adopted the Sullivan code that have 
recognized black trade unions and that 
have engaged in some very important 
efforts at establishing desegregated 
work environments and the like have 
made important contributions. I do 
not deny that. I have affirmed that on 
many occasions. 

The point I am trying to make is 
that the amendment that is before us 
would call for a weakening of the flat 
prohibition on new investment in the 
circumstance in which economic im- 
poverishment for the vast majority of 
the population is actually increased 
and political oppression has intensi- 
fied. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. SILJAN- 
DER was allowed to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. SILJANDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLPE. Just to conclude, Mr. 
Chairman, and to summarize, to move 
now to weaken the bans that are con- 
tained in this legislation, they are very 
modest measures, really, I think is a 
mistake in the face of the clear data 
establishing the massive impoverish- 
ment of the majority of the popula- 
tion and the intensified repression in 
the country, it would be a terrible mis- 
take, it seems to me, to back away 
from the position this House took only 
in the last session of Congress. 

Mr. SILJANDER. Mr. Chairman, to 
regain my time again, may I just ask 
the gentleman a question. The gentle- 
man mentioned and quoted the testi- 
mony of Bishop Tutu, as the gentle- 
men quoted him saying, that it is, in 
fact, illegal to talk against prodisin- 
vestment. Is that correct? 

Mr. WOLPE. That was Bishop 
Tutu’s comment. 

Mr. SILJANDER. The gentleman 
said it was an indictable offense? How 
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many people have been indicted under 
that law in South Africa, just out of 
curiosity? 

Mr. WOLPE. I cannot give the gen- 
tleman that particular number, but I 
can attest to the intimidating impact 
of that kind of law. 

Mr. SILJANDER. Well, it cannot be 
too intimidating, because in 18 years, 
granted the law is bad and should be 
repealed, but also on balance, one 
person was indicted in 18 years and 
not convicted or charged for the 
charges were dropped. That was in 18 
years. 

Mr. WOLPE. I would only note, if 
the gentleman will yield further, that 
in this past year several thousand 
people have been arbitrarily arrested 
and detained because they dared to 
defy the system of apartheid. 

Mr. SILJANDER. The detention 
rule is specifically a separate item 
which I have articulated on the floor a 
little earlier. The detention law, in 
fact, 18 million people have been de- 
tained for a host of reasons, some for 
actually totally illegitimate reasons; 
but to regain my time and to finish my 
point regarding the Sullivan princi- 
ples, I think it is clear and I am glad 
the gentleman from Michigan has es- 
sentially agreed that the Sullivan prin- 
ciples have in fact, at least to some 
reasonable degree, contributed in a 
positive impact on that country and 
that society and the black community. 

I only further state that one reason 
to support the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Zscuav] 
is to shore up the concern of the chair- 
man, the gentleman from Michigan. 
He was concerned that some of the 
Sullivan signatories were not, in fact, 
fulfilling the obligations of the code, 
even though they had signed the code. 

I would submit to the gentleman 
that by making this part of the bill, by 
making this essentially mandatory, 
cutting off new investment, most in- 
dustries would be obligated to fulfill 
that obligation and all industries 
would likely be obligated, in fact, to 
become signatories. 

I would further argue that if we do 
not have the Zschau amendment and 
we have banning of all new investment 
in South Africa, what incentive would 
there be for those that are signatories, 
that have contributed to the system, 
what incentive is there for them to 
remain as signatories and fully 
comply? 

I would argue that many of them 
who are not complying may totally 
drop the Sullivan principles altogeth- 
er, thereby complicating the economic 
conditions of South Africa. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ad- 
dress a question to my friend, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. SIL- 
JANDER], who has on more than one oc- 
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casion raised the question or the state- 
ment that $100 million has been gen- 
erously donated by American corpora- 
tions for charitable purposes. 

I have asked the subcommittee staff 
and they do not have much informa- 
tion on that. Can the gentleman en- 
lighten us on who, when, where, what, 
how much? 

In other words, this is a wonderful 
gesture of benevolence, but we do not 
have much record of it. The check 
may be in the mail, but that is not suf- 
ficient for our purposes in the debate. 

Mr. SILJANDER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. Yes, I yield to my 
friend. 

Mr. SILJANDER. I would be more 
than thrilled to cite in the next 10 or 
15 minutes, if the gentleman will be 
reasonable enough to give me the 
time, the specific amounts of money to 
the specific programs since 1977. 
Those programs in fact have contrib- 
uted $100 million to black education, 
black housing, and black scholarships. 

Mr. CONYERS. Well, the gentleman 
can take the time. We are going to be 
here on this matter for a number of 
days, so there is no particular rush. 

Now, let me ask the gentleman an- 
other question, because I had to again 
refer to the staff as my mathematical 
abilities are rather limited. 
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Does the gentleman know what the 
ratio of 66,000 is to 9 million? I ask the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. SIL- 
JANDER], my friend, do you know what 
the ratio of 66,000 is to 9 million? That 
is the 66,000 black Africans that work 
for American corporations as opposed 
to the 9 million black Africans in the 
work force. 

I will tell the gentleman I did not 
know either. It is eight-tenths of 1 per- 
cent. 

I would like the gentleman to reflect 
upon that fraction, to understand the 
significant dimension of the Sullivan 
principles even at their fullest enforce- 
ment. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield on that 
point? 

Mr. CONYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. I appreciate the 
gentleman yielding because that is the 
whole problem. I will guarantee you if 
economic sanctions would work I 
would be down here supporting them. 
I would be the author. of the bill. I 
think that I have as close to a perfect 
civil rights record as anybody in this 
Congress. 

But when you talk about 100,000, 
which I have heard, blacks working 
for American companies, when you 
talk about 3 percent of the GNP 
coming from American companies in 
South Africa’s GNP, you quickly real- 
ize we cannot only ban new invest- 
ment, we can require total disinvest- 
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ment and we are still not going to be 
any more of a contributor to construc- 
tive change in South Africa. 

Mr. CONYERS. That is another 
question which I am happy the gentle- 
man raises, because the fact of the 
matter is that our contribution is 
highly capital intensive—the comput- 
ers, the automobiles and vehicles, the 
oil, and the technology. There is not 
that mass of unskilled labor effect on 
our investment, and so what we have 
with disinvestment really is the best of 
all worlds. And, as the gentleman 
knows, we are No. 1 in trade and No. 2 
in investment, which really makes us 
the biggest dealer with South Africa 
of any country in the world. 

So as a result of that, what we would 
be doing by economic sanctions is get- 
ting the best of all worlds. We would 
be disemploying a very minimal 
number of black South Africans, but 
removing our support for the econom- 
ic investigation of the apartheid 
system, If we loaded on the Sullivan 
principles, made mandatory enforce- 
ment, had an excellent review system, 
which we do not—and, by the way, all 
of the American corportations are not 
on to Sullivan even in 1985 as we 
debate this measure—but even if we 
did we would get back to that fraction, 
eight-tenths of 1 percent. That is the 
real world. 

So with all due deference to Leon 
Sullivan, a very good friend of mine, 
these matters become relative modest 
in view of the magnitude of the 
number that we are dealing with. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

When the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania offered steps against South 
Africa last time, I voted for it. I 
thought it was a good, symbolic vote 
to prove that we dislike and indeed 
condemn apartheid. And in the No- 
vember-December period when the 
demonstrations against apartheid in 
South Africa attracted attention, 
along with 34 other Republicans, led 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Bos WALKER], I signed a letter to the 
Ambassador of South Africa calling 
for an end to apartheid and threaten- 
ing severe steps if violence continued 
and if the South African Government 
fails to move to take steps toward inte- 
gration and political equality. 

It is clear that in fact at the present 
time the South African Government 
has not done that. Neither has the vio- 
lence stopped. Nor have they taken 
steps toward political equality. But I 
would raise questions of several of my 
colleagues who have talked about his- 
tory and about reality in that when 
you study systematically the history 
of South Africa and you talk about 
South Africans, there are two major 
things I think that stand out about 
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the current bill and that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ZscHau], I think, im- 
proves. 

I will talk briefly about both of 
them. The first is the question of the 
power of resistance of South African 
whites, and the second issue is who 
teaches South Africa how to be a free, 
integrated country. 

On the first question, when we met 
with Chief Buthelezi, he said very ex- 
plicitly if you can impose sanctions 
severe enough to require fundamental 
change by my government, go to it, 
but do not play games where all you 
do is lower the black standard of 
living, increase black unemployment, 
weaken black opportunity and do 
nothing fundamentally to change 
South Africa. 

Now, when we cut off South Africa 
from American arms sales, a noble ges- 
ture against apartheid, do you know 
what happened? South Africa then be- 
comes the eighth largest exporter of 
arms in the world. They built their 
own arms industry. They now hire 
people making weapons and they sell 
to everybody else in the third world 
who is quite happy to buy them: 

Let us look at the question of how 
we are going to coerce the South Afri- 
can whites. What signal are you going 
to send to the dominant apartheid fac- 
tion in South Africa, the Boars? The 
Boars, the last time they correctly 
challenged for control of their country 
and fought the British for more than 
2% years, they had virtually all of 
their population in concentration 
camps and ultimately were stopped 
only by sheer overpowering military 
force. You are going to now say to 
them no new investment unless you 
end apartheid? 

The question I would ask second is: 
If all you are doing is a symbolic pin- 
prick that will irritate the whites, 
worsen the standard of living of the 
blacks, minimize American influence, 
who fills the vacuum? 

The reason I like the Zschau amend- 
ment and the reason frankly I almost 
would suggest now we seriously consid- 
er encouraging American investment 
in South Africa, if it is pro integration, 
if it meets a set of standards is because 
I have been asking the question of 
myself: If you were a South African 
white and you were sitting in southern 
Africa, and you were looking at Ethio- 
pia, if you were looking at Uganda, if 
you were looking at Zimbabwe, and 
you were saying to yourself should I 
bet on extreme conservatism and a 
police state and a war, if necessary, or 
should I gamble on voluntary change, 
who is going to be sitting here at the 
country club or sitting there at the 
business lunch, who is going to be any- 
where saying to them it is possible to 
integrate, it is possible to open up, it is 
possible to change? If we discourage 
American companies, who is going to 
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teach the South Africans, who is going 
to inspire them? 

Abba Eban, the former Foreign Min- 
ister of Israel in a recent book on for- 
eign policy said that the greatest 
weakness of the liberal American drive 
for human rights is its inability to rec- 
ognize that Iran could get worse, that 
Nicaragua could get worse, that moral 
gestures in and of themselves do not 
necessarily work. 

I would suggest that the Gray-Solarz 
approach in its current form will fail 
because it will neither frighten the 
Afrikaaners nor will it lead to integra- 
tion. The least it will have is almost no 
impact at all, but at worst what it will 
do, at worst it will weaken the South 
African economy, it will further iso- 
late the white South Africans making 
them less likely to risk change, and it 
will further impoverish the black 
workers and thus lead more young un- 
employed blacks into radical, violent 
movement. It will further weaken 
American influence in South Africa, 
and it will create a vacuum which will 
at best be filled by Europeans, Japa- 
nese, Arabian firms, none of whom 
have any experience at integrating so- 
cieties, none of whom have any experi- 
ence of organizing an integrated 
system. 

Let me suggest that the Zschau 
amendment basically is a step in the 
right direction. The Zschau amend- 
ment says if you American companies 
are willing to commit yourselves to in- 
tegration, if you are willing to be in a 
sense the schools of democracy, or if 
not, it is basically a very conditional 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. GING- 
RICH] has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. GING- 
RICH was allowed to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. GINGRICH. It requires that 
Americans be allowed into South 
Africa only under circumstances 
where they are going to be systemati- 
cally trying to increase the level of in- 
tegration in South Africa. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GINGRICH. I am glad to yield 
first to my distinguished friend from 
New York [Mr. Sotarz]. 

Mr. SOLARZ. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. I really have two 
questions that I wanted to ask him. 

The first has to do with the letter 
that he, together with a number of his 
colleagues on the other side of the 
aisle, sent to the South African Am- 
bassador on December 4. In that letter 
the gentleman will recall he said, as 
did his colleagues: 

We are looking for an immediate end to 
the violence in South Africa, accompanied 
by a demonstrated sense of urgency about 
ending apartheid. If such actions are not 
forthcoming we are prepared to recommend 
that the U.S. Government take the follow- 
ing two steps: One, curtail new American in- 
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vestment in South Africa unless certain eco- 
nomic and civil rights guarantees for all per- 
sons are in place; two, organize internation- 
al diplomatic and economic sanctions 
against South Africa. 
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Now, since that letter was sent 240 
blacks have been killed by the Govern- 
ment of South Africa. Is the gentle- 
man now telling us that he is repudiat- 
ing that letter? 

Mr. GINGRICH. No. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Do the sentiments 
that he expressed on December 4 no 
longer reflect his views? 

Mr. GINGRICH. If I can reclaim my 
time, I am saying first of all that I 
very much reinforce that letter, that 
the Zschau amendment is conditional 
investment that says only if South 
Africa is willing to accept integrated 
companies, integrated workplaces, op- 
portunities for blacks to learn the 
skills, of leading teams, of being in- 
volved in industrial life, only then is 
there investment. But let me go a step 
further, I am saying to my friend as a 
challenge, a leader on the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, that there are two 
things that his side has not confronted 
yet. One is if you seriously want to 
take on coercing South Africa, that is 
a very different issue indeed. It is one 
which I think has to be looked at in 
the long run. And that involves I think 
a systematic application of power on 
the scale none of us has talked about. 

Mr. SOLARZ. If the gentleman will 
yield further. 

Mr. GINGRICH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. SOLARZ. This leads to my 
second question because the gentle- 
man has criticized the Anti-Apartheid 
Act of 1985 for a number of reasons, 
one of which is that it, paradoxically, 
does not go far enough, that it is only 
sufficient to irritate the Afrikaners 
and perhaps drive them further into a 
lock but not powerful enough to 
induce the kind of change he says we 
both seek. If that is the case, is the 
gentleman prepared today to say to 
the House that when the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DELLUMS] offers 
his substitute, which will require total 
disinvestment of American corpora- 
tions from South Africa and which 
will establish a total embargo against 
trade with South Africa, that he will 
support that substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. GING- 
RICH] has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. GING- 
RICH was allowed to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. GINGRICH. I will yield in just a 
second, but let me first of all answer 
the gentleman [Mr. Souarz]. 

I admire his notion that the pros- 
pect of a little bad medicine ought to 
be replaced by a lot of bad medicine. 
But let me explain why. I think there 
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are two challenges that the gentleman 
is having a hard time wrestling with 
that he does not want to hear. The 
first is show me a series of actions so 
powerful that the hard-core resistance 
of the central government, and I do 
not mean the extreme rightwing 
fringe, of the central Government of 
South Africa understands what we are 
really talking about. I think you can 
do that. I think though that it in- 
volves very serious international ac- 
tions, it involves bringing together a 
multinational effort but I think it 
could be done and I am willing to work 
with the gentleman to do that because 
the first test I am raising here, I say to 
the gentleman from New York, is the 
test of effectiveness in breaking the 
back of resistance of the South Afri- 
can Government to the fundamental 
question of whether they can inte- 
grate. 

The second question which I think is 
equally hard I would say to the gentle- 
man is if you get them to turn to you 
tomorrow morning and say “Fine, I 
want an integrated democratic socie- 
ty,” who is going to teach them? The 
Americans that you partially pull out 
or the Americans that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DELLUMS] totally 
pulls out? Because I asked some South 
Africans who work for American com- 
panies what would happen if we asked 
you to disinvest? 

They said “I would take my savings 
and I would buy that company.” Now 
you think that at a fire sale in which 
Afrikaners are buying American facto- 
ries that they are going to mind the 
fact that we apply pressure? They will 
think that they are rich. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GINGRICH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. SOLARZ. I simply say to my 
friend from Georgia that if he is not 
prepared to support the Dellums sub- 
stitute then do not say to the Mem- 
bers in this Chamber that he is op- 
posed to the Anti-Apartheid Act of 
1985 because it does not go far 
enough. Because if what he is con- 
cerned about is we are not doing 
enough he ought to be supporting the 
amendment. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Obviously the gen- 
tleman did not hear me because the 
point I am making is the Dellums 
amendment will not work either. It 
will further isolate the United States. 
All it will do is make sure that the 
Germans, the Arabians, Japanese buy 
the American companies or the Afri- 
kaners do. Now how does that help in- 
tegration in South Africa? 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GINGRICH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CONYERS. I thank the gentle- 
man. May I ask him if he has not im- 
plicitly made a case against these sanc- 
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tions on Nicaragua that he so enthusi- 
astically—— 

Mr. GINGRICH. Absolutely; I did 
not enthusiastically support it. I did 
not enthusiastically support them. 

Mr. CONYERS. Well, I am glad to 
hear him say that. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Let me say to the 
gentleman from Michigan that it is 
precisely because I think the sanctions 
against Cuba have been irrelevant, 
while doing nothing to Castro but 
hurting the Cuban people—the embar- 
go against Nicaragua in isolation is an 
irrelevancy and hurts America more 
than it hurts Nicaragua. And if this 
administration is not prepared to take 
systematic steps on Nicaragua it ought 
to drop the embargo. I agree with the 
gentleman on that point. 

The point I am making to my friend 
from New York [Mr. Sotarz] is simply 
unilateral economic actions by Amer- 
ica weaken us more than they weaken 
the South African segregationists, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. GING- 
RICH] has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. ZscHavu and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. GINGRICH was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. GINGRICH. Let me yield to my 
very distinguished Budget Committee 
Chairman. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, let me ask the gentle- 
man a question. We have had many 
conversations about this. 

One, as I listened to him it would 
sound that he is giving a very good ar- 
gument that we end up doing nothing 
at all. I know that is not what he is 
saying. But as you listen to the argu- 
ment it would be “Let’s do nothing be- 
cause nothing is effective and nothing 
can bring about change.” 

I would simply ask the gentleman, 
some time ago, I think it was just a 
few months ago, we in this country 
stood up for what we thought was 
something that was an outrage, that 
occurred in the world in another 
nation. It occurred in a totalitarian 
state, a state where people were being 
oppressed, a place where no one, by 
the way, was being shot down on the 
streets as 500 have been killed in the 
last 6 months in South Africa, but a 
place where a group of labor people 
were trying to fight for dignity and 
human rights and that place was 
Poland. Could the gentleman tell me 
how did he feel about the President of 
the United States, through Executive 
action, applying sanctions there, since 
obviously no one in their right mind 
would imagine that we were going to 
bring down that government? How did 
the gentleman feel about that? 

Mr. GINGRICH. I think the gentle- 
man—— 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. And 
how did the gentleman vote on the 
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resolution on the floor which I think 
passed overwhelmingly? 

Mr. GINGRICH. Well let me pro- 
ceed. I think the gentleman makes my 
point. In the case of Poland, given the 
military power of the Soviet Union 
and the fact that Poland for all practi- 
cal purposes a Communist ally of the 
Soviet Union, there are no effective 
steps and we have proven it in the last 
3 years, there are no effective steps 
other than the moral indignation that 
we can take. Now I do not think the 
gentleman is suggesting, and maybe he 
misunderstood the point I was making. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. I am 
just asking the gentleman one ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GINGRICH. And I am trying to 
answer. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. And 
that is did he or did he not support 
the sanctions on Poland? 

Mr. GINGRICH. The gentleman is 
saying to me that South Africa is sup- 
ported by—— 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. I am 
just asking the gentleman a question. 

Mr. GINGRICH. And I am reclaim- 
ing my time. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. If the 
gentleman will let me have 30 seconds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia controls the time. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. If the 
gentleman will give me 30 seconds, I 
will tell him why I asked the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. GING- 
RICH] has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. WALKER and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. GINGRICH was 
allowed to proceed for 4 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. If the 
gentleman will kindly yield, I would 
tell him why I asked the question. 

Mr. GINGRICH. I am honored. I 
yield to my friend from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. I thank 
the gentleman. I want to thank the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

The reason I asked the question is 
simply this: I would agree with the 
gentleman that sanctions or restric- 
tions alone do not change a govern- 
ment. It is a statement of what we 
stand for as a nation, that which we 
hold dear. 

So when we made that statement in 
Poland no one thought that the Com- 
munist government there was going to 
be overthrown overnight. But one 
thing one might say happened is that 
Lech Walesa is alive today because the 
President of this country said ‘“‘Let’s 
light a candle.” I think there are many 
people who did not get shot down in 
the streets of Warsaw and other cities 
in Poland because this Nation made it 
very clear very early. So. the reason 
why I am asking the question is that if 
we applied the same, if we applied 
that standard in Poland, what is the 
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difference in Southern Africa? What is 
the difference in South Africa? That is 
the reason why I asked the question. 

Mr. GINGRICH. I think there is a 
very big difference. The question is 
what is the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania seeking to accomplish? If his 
purpose is to make America feel better 
by voting for sanctions so we feel mor- 
ally superior, and let me say this, OK, 
then I think he is doing the right 
thing. Because Poland is not going to 
become free as long as the Soviet 
Union Army occupies it. Poland is a 
situation where the most you can do 
that is effective is moral actions. 
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In South Africa, we have an oppor- 
tunity to educate white South Afri- 
cans into believing that it is possible to 
integrate and be free, and we have an 
opportunity to educate black Africans 
into an American way of life, an Amer- 
ican system of labor-management rela- 
tions, that are vastly superior to what 
they are used to. 

Now I think the American way of 
life is good enough and is positive 
enough and is _ freedom-producing 
enough that Mr. ZscHavu’s amendment, 
it seems to me, is useful if your long- 
run goal is a free, democratic integrat- 
ed South Africa. 

I do not see any hope of a free 
Poland in the foreseeable future, but I 
do see a possibility, and as I said a 
minute ago, and the gentleman from 
New York seemed to misunderstand 
me; I would be willing to participate in 
trying to frame extremely tough inter- 
national sanctions from this stand- 
point: The goal has to be to break the 
back of resistance, not just to play 
games with; not just to irritate them 
in public, because you are not going to 
change the South African Govern- 
ment by irritating them and humiliat- 
ing them in public. 

You are going to change them either 
by gradually helping them educate 
their own population; which I think 
the Zschau amendment helps dramati- 
cally; or you are going to do things 
that are very aggressive and antitheti- 
eal, I suspect, to my friend from New 
York’s general beliefs about America’s 
role in the world. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Well, I 
certainly would agree with the gentle- 
man in some respects, but I certainly 
would not agree with him on at least 
two points. 

My goal is not to educate the majori- 
ty there to the American way of life. I 
think it is to educate them about what 
we stand for in values, and that is jus- 
tice and freedom, and I think that 
that is what counts, and not the Amer- 
icanization of the black population. 

The other thing that I would just 
simply say to the gentleman is that in 
the bill, there is exactly what you 
want. The President is asked to do 
that. 
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Mr. GINGRICH. I reclaim my time. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. I give 
back the time. 

Mr. GINGRICH. I was just going to 
say to the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, I thought that the American way 
of life was those simple ideas; like how 
to run a democracy; how to have elec- 
tions; how to work together, but those 
are not simple ideas. It is not just ab- 
stract moral values. It is the daily 
process of working together in the 
workplace, of blacks and whites learn- 
ing to work in an integrated society. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. But can 
you teach it to the white population in 
South Africa as well? Why do not you 
teach them? 

Mr. GINGRICH. I think precisely 
you can. That is why the Zschau 
amendment is a major step toward 
saying that white South Africans will 
have a chance to work in integrated 
workplaces under American values, 
and I think it is a superb amendment, 
and I yield back. 

Mr. FRANK. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I had been wondering 
what had happened to the letter that 
was sent by 35 of our colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle to South Africa, 
and after listening to the gentleman 
from Georgia, it must have come back 
addressee- unknown, because he appar- 
ently wrote the letter to a different 
group of people than he has suddenly 
discovered are there. 

I will yield to him when I am fin- 
ished, but I want to say that he will, I 
hope when I am through, understand 
why with the best intentions in the 
world, and indulging that parliamenta- 
ry impulse to think only the best of 
another’s motives, a certain skepticism 
about some of what he said bubbles up 
from time to time on this side of the 
aisle. 

Essentially, it sounded to me like the 
gentleman was making any argument 
he could to avoid taking any serious 
action whatever.. We had a very fine 
and tough-sounding letter, and it said: 
We'll organize international diplomat- 
ic and economic sanctions against 
South Africa. 

Now the gentleman says: “Well, but 
those will only be irritating.” Then 
the gentleman said, he would, howev- 
er, be willing to take the lead in orga- 
nizing really tough sanctions. 

The question to the gentleman then 
is, why hasn’t he? The gentleman 
from Georgia has never previously 
awaited the permission of the gentle- 
man from New York or the gentleman 
from Michigan. If the gentleman from 
Georgia seriously felt it was important 
to organize far tougher sanctions, if he 
genuinely means that his problem 
with this is that among other things, 
it is too weak, then why has not he 
used his ingenuity and his consider- 
able talents for publicizing issues to do 
that? The gentleman has not been 
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constrained. He is not a black South 
African; he is a white American 
Member of Congress. 

If he really meant that this is too 
little and more should have been done, 
then I think he should have been 
doing something about it. 

I also find it interesting that we now 
hear, in the context of our effort to 
apply some sanctions against this ter- 
rible, racist Government of South 
Africa, that some of our colleagues are 
not quite so enthusiastic as some of us 
mistakenly thought they were, about 
sanctions against Cuba. 

These are the first bad words I have 
heard spoken against sanctions against 
Cuba. Apparently the gentleman from 
Georgia thinks we should not have 
had sanctions against Cuba. Apparent- 
ly the gentleman from Georgia thinks 
we should not have had some of these 
economic sanctions against Cuba. He 
says they were not very effective, the 
sanctions against Cuba. He said all 
they did was make the Cuban people 
worse off. 

Well, I am interested to hear it. I 
have to say when it is only in the con- 
text of our effort to do something 
against the racists in South Africa, 
that we are told that maybe, in re- 
sponse to a question, it did not work so 
well against the Cubans, I get a little 
bit skeptical. 

I think it is very important for us to 
do the kinds of things that are being 
talked about now because, unlike the 
gentleman from Georgia, I do not see 
any sign that the minority in South 
Africa, who control that country by 
force of arms, are in fact ready to 
move any more than they have to. 

I think without great pressure they 
are not going to move. Now, the gen- 
tleman’s argument is that this may 
not be enough pressure. Maybe he is 
right. At that point I would say to 
him, “Come forward and tell us what 
more you have in mind, and let’s talk 
about it.” No one is constraining him. 

I think in the current state of this 
Congress, with this administration, we 
will be doing well to get these things. 

If the gentleman genuinely believes 
that the problem is that we have to go 
further, then I will be glad to go fur- 
ther. 

I yield to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Let me make two 
points again to the gentleman. You, 
yourself just used the term “great 
pressure.” I think that if we are seri- 
ously, at some point going to take on 
the South African Government in at- 
tempts to coerce them into change, it 
is going to require multilateral action, 
and vastly tougher action than any- 
thing we have seen since World War 
II, 

Second, my point about Cuba—and I 
say this about Nicaragua—is twofold. 
You can make a case that it has in- 
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creased the cost to the Soviet Union, 
of having to subsidize Cuba as a 
colony through our sanctions. I think 
that is a rational case. 

You can make no case that either in 
Nicaragua nor Cuba are we likely to 
undermine a Leninist regime by sheer 
economic sanctions. 

My only point—— 

Mr. FRANK. Is the gentleman in 
favor of the sanctions against Cuba 
and Nicaragua or opposed to it? 

Mr. GINGRICH. I will be in favor of 
them only as part of a general policy 
of coercing those governments. 

Mr. FRANK. But the world is—the 
gentleman knows the world—— 

Mr. GINGRICH. The gentleman did 
not hear me. You were talking before I 
answered. 

Mr. FRANK. I would like to re- 
phrase the question. I apparently 
phrased it insolicitously, for which I 
apologize and beg the indulgence of 
the House, and I am going to phrase it 
again so I can get the answer that I 
think would enlighten us and eluci- 
date more. 

The question is this: The gentleman 
knows the general policy in the cur- 
rent state of the world, with Ronald 
Reagan as President, George Shultz as 
Secretary of State; all those people 
there doing what they are doing; does 
the gentleman today favor the contin- 
ued imposition of sanctions against 
Cuba and Nicaragua? 

Mr. GINGRICH. I favor them 
against Cuba as an indirect cost to the 
Soviet Union; if this administration by 


early this fall does not have a compre- 
hensive program in Nicaragua, I would 
oppose them in Nicaragua, and I 
would suggest we ought to go ahead 
and reach some kind of conciliatory 
acceptance of Nicaragua. 


Mr. FRANK. So you are giving 
Reagan a deadline; he has got to shape 
up or you are against the sanctions—— 

Mr. GINGRICH. Sure. 

Mr. FRANK. Against Nicaragua. 
How about Cuba? Has he got a dead- 
line in Cuba? 

Mr. GINGRICH. In the case of 
Cuba, the cost to the Soviet Union— 
you are saying to me, your sanctions 
are going to successfully drive South 
Africa into the Soviet Union’s 
arms—— 

Mr. FRANK. No, I am not saying 
any of that. The gentleman, under- 
standably, wants to get off the point 
of comparison. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. FRANK 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. FRANK. I thank you, because 
the gentleman wants to get off the 
comparison. The point is, he is in 
favor of the sanctions against Cuba, 
and against them against South 
Africa—I think costs are relevant; I 
think the people in South Africa are 
not wholly undecided about costs. 

The point is that there is a great 
deal of similarity in the case for sanc- 
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tions in both situations. Sanctions are 
one way we have of expressing Ameri- 
can opinion. 
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It may not be that they are suffi- 
cient, but when the gentleman from 
Georgia says, “Well, sanctions are not 
enough, if you are really serious, then 
you have to organize an international 
multilateral force,” I would say two 
things: First of all, there have been ef- 
forts to organize multilateral pres- 
sures against South Africa, and this 
Government vetoed them time and 
time again. There were efforts in the 
United Nations to do that. There is a 
potential to organize, as the gentle- 
man from Georgia has suggested, a 
multilateral force against South Afri- 
cans, not physical force, but sanctions, 
and they are vetoed by the American 
Government. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRANK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CONYERS. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman, because greater 
economic investment in South Africa 
from 1970 to 1981, where we tripled 
our involvement, has led to increasing 
violence and oppression. So it seems to 
me that sanctions are in order. And 
the question is whether we want legal 
sanctions or involuntary sanctions 
that may arise from an uprising in 
that country. 

Mr. FRANK. I thank the gentleman. 
I think two points are relevant: First, 
there is a general kind of conservative 
approach to issues in this country 
whereby some people are always for 
the remedy that is 10 years old. When 
it first comes out, they were not for it. 
Once 10 years have elapsed and its 
weaknesses may have become appar- 
ent, and people have gotten used to 
working around it, then they are ret- 
roactively for it. We see this in the 
area of antidiscrimination, we see it 
now with the Sullivan principles. The 
Sullivan principles have now got a lot 
of defenders when they could not be 
found when Sullivan was first doing 
his principles. And I would predict 
now that if we do go ahead on Kruger- 
rands and cutting off investment, 5 
years from now, if we need to go fur- 
ther in this progression, the people 
who are against it today will be for it 
then, but they are never for it at the 
time. They are always for the last one, 
after it has worn out. 

Second, I think, as the arguments of 
the gentleman from Georgia make 
clear, if he wanted to organize sanc- 
tions against South Africa, he could 
have been doing that. His inconsistent 
position of sanctions regarding the 
Cuban situation I think makes a point. 
There are people who cannot condone 
apartheid. There are people who are 
moral enough to oppose apartheid in 
principle but who do not think that we 
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ought to do very much about it. That 
is the question that is now before us. 

I yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. ZSCHAU. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. On the outside 
chance that it may change his vote on 
this amendment, the author of the 
amendment, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, does oppose the sanctions on 
Nicaragua. 

Mr. FRANK. I thank the gentleman. 

That chance is so far outside that I 
do not think it is worth worrying 
about right now. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment but also to make a point, 
since the issue of the letter that sever- 
al of us had signed has come up on a 
couple of occasions. 

I think it is rather interesting that 
when we on our side of the aisle do 
something which I think nearly every- 
body acknowledges had some impact 
on: the debate on this whole issue, and 
even Bishop Tutu has cited as being 
something which was instrumental in 
helping his visit to this country, that 
we then are supposed, as I take it, to 
then sign on to anything that they 
want to do in pursuit of those goals, 
and if we do not, then we are somehow 
disassociating ourselves from the views 
that we have expressed. 

I would suggest that that is a little 
arrogant, that there are many differ- 
ent ways of approaching these issues 
and that they are all done in good 
faith, and that in fact in the ap- 
proaches that we have offered on our 
side, including support of the Zschau 
amendment, we are doing precisely 
what that letter said we would do. 
That letter said that we were for cur- 
tailing new investment in South 
Africa. The Zschau amendment pre- 
cisely moves in that direction. It says 
that you will have conditional invest- 
ment. That is, in fact, curtailing new 
investment. I would say to those of 
you who argue on your side that your 
bill is not disinvestment, it is precisely 
that, that the Heritage Foundation 
has taken a look at that kind of an ap- 
proach and said that despite the fact 
that it does not use that language, it is 
precisely that language, that you will 
end up with a disinvestment policy by 
virtue of implementing that policy. 

Now, I think that we better start 
looking, then, at what you really mean 
to say. I think it is also important that 
if we are going to argue the percent- 
age of the work force now applied 
under the Sullivan principles that we 
ought to look at the percentage of 
total investment in the country that 
would be affected by taking the ap- 
proach offered in the bill before us, 
because it is a 3-percent solution. If a 
1-percent solution was not very good, 
then I would suggest that a 3-percent 
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solution is not much better, that in 
fact what you are talking about if you 
go the route of the Dellums approach, 
even the tough approach, as defined 
by one of my colleagues a moment 
ago, that that only gets you a 3-per- 
cent solution and that that is not 
going to bring the South African Gov- 
ernment to its knees and is not going 
to end apartheid in South Africa. 

Now, the question is, then, what do 
you do in a positive kind of way that 
might have a chance? Again, a lot of 
us have had an opportunity to talk to 
people who are standing against apart- 
heid in South Africa, whites as well as 
blacks, people who are actually put- 
ting their lives on the line in South 
Africa, not going through a public re- 
lations gesture of getting arrested in 
front of an embassy in Washington, 
DC, where you are literally protected 
by the police, but doing something 
real, standing up against apartheid in 
South Africa. And those people have 
time and time again told us that disin- 
vestment would be a great harm to 
their country, that disinvestment is 
not what they need, disinvestment 
would in fact be a tragedy to their 
country. And when asked specifically 
whether or not a mandatory applica- 
tion of Sullivan might in fact be a 
positive kind of goal to achieve, they 
have said yes, that that is in fact the 
kind of direction that they think 
would be useful. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. GINGRICH. I want to respond, 
if I may, to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, if I may have his attention. 
You talked earlier about people who 
take hard steps, and about people who 
do this, and people who do that. Let 
me say to you that, having watched 
the successful efforts of the American 
left to improve Iran by replacing the 
Shah, who was a bad person, and we 
have the improved Iran today, having 
watched the promises in 1979 of a 
democratic Nicaragua, which we do 
not have today, having watched many 
members of the left explain to us that 
El Salvador could not become demo- 
cratic, it could not be cleaned up, it 
was not possible, I am willing to go a 
little bit slow, I am willing to advocate 
what the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia earlier described as the American 
way in terms of the kinds of things 
that Ep ZscHav’s amendment would 
provide for. I think that the short- 
term goal on our part should be to in- 
crease the involvement of integrated 
efforts by Americans, and the long- 
term effort should be to prepare the 
base for multilateral efforts to break 
the back of the South African Govern- 
ment if necessary. 

But I think that a short-term effort 
to destabilize without any kind of ap- 
proach to educating South African 
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whites is doomed to produce the same 
kind of devastating results in South 
Africa that destabilization produced in 
Iran, and I do not see how anyone who 
has watched the last 6 years would 
favor that kind of destructive policy. 

Mr. SILJANDER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. SILJANDER. As one of the co- 
signers of that letter to the Ambassa- 
dor, I attempted to draft a substitute 
that would parallel precisely what the 
intention of the letter outlined. If in 
fact, after a reasonable timeframe of 3 
years, after a commission reporting 
each and every 6 months of those 3 
years, determined that the major core 
elements of apartheid have not been 
dismantled, then in fact we would be 
willing—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

(On request of Mr. SILJANDER and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. WALKER was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. WALKER. I continue to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SILJANDER. If in fact after 
that 3-year period those essential ele- 
ments that make up apartheid have 
not been dismantled, then in the Sil- 
jander substitute it does say that we 
can in fact opt for sanctions. It is per- 
fectly consistent and we ought to do 
all we can do from a positive stand- 
point with the Sullivan principles as 
incorporated in the Zschau amend- 
ment before we engage, while at the 
crossroads of change in that country, 
in a more radical approach. Let us do 
all we can do for peace and freedom 
and avoid violence by supporting the 
Zschau amendment. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

I would like the attention of my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Pennsylva- 
nia, if I might get it. And I might just 
say to my colleagues who are asking 
for a vote, this is perhaps one of the 
most significant issues that we would 
debate in the 2 years of this Congress, 
and I find it flagrantly disrespectful to 
assume that we can make a circus out 
of a critical set of issues that have 
impact upon millions of human beings. 

Now, having said that, I will say to 
my colleague, the gentleman was duly 
elected to this body and the gentle- 
man can express any political point of 
view that he chooses to express. The 
only concerns that I have is why, in at- 
tempting to express that political 
point of view, the gentleman sees fit to 
denegrate the effect on the part of the 
hundreds of human beings who were 
prepared to go to jail in this country 
at the South African Embassy, or any- 
where else in this country, to try to 
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bring America to the realization that 
we are killing human beings in South 
Africa. Whatever the gentleman’s po- 
litical position, it is not necessary to 
place his political position in juxtapo- 
sition to the legitimate motives of 
other people, and I yield to my col- 
league for a response. 

I yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I would say to the gentleman that if 
that is his interpretation of my re- 
marks, I would certainly apologize to 
him if that was the kind of context in 
which they were put. I have stated on 
many occasions publicly that I 
thought that those demonstrations 
were useful. What I was trying to con- 
trast was people in South Africa who 
are taking stands against apartheid 
whom I have talked to who are literal- 
ly risking their lives, who take a ques- 
tion of life and death when they speak 
out against apartheid, when they take 
actions against apartheid, and con- 
trasting that to what is happening in 
this country where in fact you can go 
and get arrested for the cause but you 
are not really putting your life on the 
line. And I was simply contrasting that 
to say that some of those people, when 
they come and talk to me, say that dis- 
investment is not the right concept for 
their country. That is the only point I 
was making, and I certainly do not 
want to in any way derogate the ef- 
forts of the people who are taking 
those kinds of stands at the Embassy. 

Mr. DELLUMS. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s comments. 

Mr. SILJANDER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLUMS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. SILJANDER. I think it is impor- 
tant, talking about the question of mo- 
tivations and attitude toward each 
other, to say that I was one of the 
signers of that letter, and when one of 
the gentleman rose today on your side 
of the aisle—— 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
cannot hear the gentleman. 

I yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr. SILJANDER. I will begin my 
comments once again. I am also con- 
cerned with what you find important. 
I am concerned that the gentleman on 
your side of the aisle rose to question, 
in my interpretation, some of the mo- 
tivations of those who signed that 
letter. I, as a signatory of the letter, 
feel I have worked very hard to come 
up with an alternative to the Gray ap- 
proach, as you have, that is consistent 
with my signature on that letter, 
which is consistent with my philoso- 
phy. I have traveled to South Africa; 
worked many hours putting a ligiti- 
mate bill together from my point of 
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view. We may not agree on my point 
of view. 

Mr. DELLUMS, I may not agree on 
your point of view or Mr. Gray’s point 
of view or Mr. ZscuHav’s point of view, 
but you are right: I indeed agree with 
your point. I would hope that some 
Members on that side of the aisle 
would not stand up and question mo- 
tives of all the signers of that letter 
who signed that letter in deep sinceri- 
ty and deep concern of the vicious 
apartheid and system of racial discrim- 
ination that is practiced in that coun- 
try. 

We have different approaches; I be- 
lieve mine is the best as you believe 
yours is the best. So let us leave it in 
that type of tenure from now on. Is 
that fair enough? 

Mr. DELLUMS. I thank the gentle- 
man and let me reclaim my time. 

I would simply say to my colleague: I 
came here to debate ideas; I did not 
come here to challenge peoples’ per- 
sonalities; I did not come here to chal- 
lenge peoples’ motives. I came here to 
challenge the intellectual integrity or 
the political integrity of their. ideas. I 
find it a very shabby kind of response 
when we start to challenge each other 
at the level of motive and at the level 
of personalities. We ought to lift this 
debate to a very high order of magni- 
tude, and it would seem to me discuss- 
ing the issue of apartheid in South 
Africa and America’s acquiescence in 
that has a significant and an impera- 
tive that requires that we debate this 
issue at a much higher level than it is 
beginning to deteriorate at this par- 
ticular point. A 

I thank my colleague and I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CONYERS]. 

Mr. CONYERS. I thank my col- 
league for making the point. 

May I ask my colleague and friend 
from Michigan while he is on his feet, 
since he thinks not too highly of the 
halfway step of the Wolpe-Gray meas- 
ure, does he in fact feel more inclined 
to support the Dellums amendment 
which calls for total disinvestment? 

I thought that I heard implicit in his 
remarks earlier in the debate that 
probably he would prefer that solution 
to what he considered a halfway solu- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. DEL- 
LUMS] has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS was allowed to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr. DELLUMS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. SILJANDER]. 

Mr. SILJANDER. Obviously the 
gentleman from Michigan is again 
hearing incorrectly. If I were support- 
ing the Dellums approach, I respect 
his approach but do not philosophical- 
ly or emotionally support it, why 
would I have worked on my own ap- 
proach? 


Mr. CONYERS. No, I meant rela- 
tively—— 

Mr. SILJANDER. You are full of 
questions tonight. 

Mr. CONYERS. No, my friend, I 
meant in terms of a relative choice. I 
understand—— 

Mr. SILJANDER. It would be easier 
to listen more clearly; you would have 
less and fewer questions. 

Mr. CONYERS. If the gentleman 
would listen to me for a second, I am 
saying relatively between the two 
other measures; not his own. 

Mr. DELLUMS. I yield to the gentle- 
man for a response. 

Mr. SILJANDER. Well, which would 
the gentleman support between the 
Dellums and the Siljander? Or be- 
tween the Gray and the Siljander? 

Mr. CONYERS. Well, I am asking 
you. 

Mr. SILJANDER. Well, I am asking 
you. You have been full of questions; 
let me ask you questions for the rest 
of the evening. 

Mr. DELLUMS. If I may reclaim my 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that only a 
few seconds remain. I will simply try 
to bring us back to the central focus to 
this debate, and it has nothing to do 
with our individual personalities; it 
has nothing to do with our individual 
motives. None of us here have the ca- 
pacity to play God and to challenge 
each other’s motives. Let us get our 
political ideas on the table, and let us 
debate those issues. 

I would like to hope in that atmos- 
phere of integrity that our particular 
approach at the appropriate time will 
prevail in this body. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. ZSCHAU]. 

The question was taken, and the 
Chairman announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. ZSCHAU. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 148, noes 
256, not voting 30, as follows: 

{Roll No. 121) 

AYES—148 
Coats 
Cobey 
Coble 
Coleman (MO) 
Combest 
Craig 
Crane 
Dannemeyer 
Daub 
Davis 
DeLay 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dornan (CA) 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Eckert (NY) 
Emerson 


Evans (IA) 
Fawell 


Archer 
Armey 
Badham 
Bartlett 
Barton 
Bateman 
Bereuter 
Bilirakis 
Boulter 
Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 
Burton (IN) 
Byron 
Callahan 
Campbell 
Chandler 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clinger 


Fiedler 
Fields 
Franklin 
Frenzel 
Gallo 
Gekas 
Gingrich 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Green 
Grotberg 
Gunderson 
Hammerschmidt 
Hansen 
Hartnett 
Hendon 
Henry 
Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 
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Hunter 
Hutto 

Hyde 
Ireland 
Johnson 
Kasich 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Kolbe 
Kramer 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 

Lent 

Lewis (FL) 
Lightfoot 
Livingston 
Loeffler 
Lott 

Lujan 
Lungren 
Madigan 
Marlenee 
Martin (NY) 
McCain 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McEwen 
MeKernan 
McMillan 
Meyers 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Aspin 
Atkins 
AuCoin 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bates 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Berman 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner (TN) 
Bonior (MI) 
Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boxer 
Brooks 
Brown (CA) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton (CA) 
Bustamante 
Carney 
Carper 
Chappell 
Clay 
Coelho 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne 
Crockett 
Daniel 
Darden 
Daschle 

de la Garza 
Dellums 
Dicks 
DioGuardi 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan (ND) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
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Miller (OH) 
Monson 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison (WA) 
Nielson 
O'Brien 
Oxley 
Packard 
Parris 
Pashayan 
Petri 

Porter 
Quillen 
Regula 

Ridge 
Roberts 
Rogers 

Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland (CT) 
Saxton 
Schaefer 
Schuette 
Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 


NOES—256 


Durbin 

Dwyer 
Dymally 
Early 

Eckart (OH) 
Edgar 
Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (OK) 
English 
Erdreich 


Foglietta 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Fowler 
Frank 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gordon 
Gray (IL) 
Gray (PA) 
Gregg 
Guarini 
Hall, Ralph 
Hamilton 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hayes 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hertel 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kastenmeier 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kleczka 
Kolter 


Skeen 
Slaughter 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NH) 
Smith, Denny 
Smith, Robert 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Strang 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swindall 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas (CA) 
Vander Jagt 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Whitehurst 
Whittaker 
Wolf 

Wortley 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Zschau 


Kostmayer 
LaFalce 
Lantos 
Leach (IA) 
Leath (TX) 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 
Levin (MI) 
Levine (CA) 
Lipinski 
Lloyd 

Long 

Lowry (WA) 
Luken 
MacKay 
Manton 
Markey 
Martin (IL) 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (WA) 
Mineta 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Mrazek 
Murphy 


Richardson 
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Rinaldo Traficant 
Traxler 
Valentine 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitley 
Wilson 
Wirth 
Wise 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yates 
Young (MO) 


Slattery 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (1A) 
Smith (NJ) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Spratt 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauzin 
Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 


NOT VOTING—30 


Jenkins Murtha 
Jones (NC) Myers 
Lewis (CA) Ritter 
Lowery (CA) Rudd 
Udall 
Walgren 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wright 
Yatron 


Rostenkowski 
Rowland (GA) 


Skelton 


Alexander 


Morrison (CT) 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Myers of Indiana for, 
Breaux against. 

Mr. Rudd for, with Mr. Alexander against. 

Mr. Mack for, with Mr. Morrison of Con- 
necticut against. 

Mr. Lewis of California for, with Mr. 
Jones of North Carolina against. 

Mr. Lowery of California for, with Mr. 
Lundine against. 

Mr. MURPHY changed his vote 
from “aye” to “no.” 

Mr. FIELDS changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. 
MoakLeEy] having assumed the chair, 
Mr. DE LA Garza, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consid- 
eration the bill (H.R. 1460) to express 
the opposition of the United States to 
the system of apartheid in South 
Africa, and for other purposes, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


with Mr. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just under consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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REPORT ON RESOLUTION PRO- 
VIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF HOUSE CONCURRENT RES- 
OLUTION 152, FIRST CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET FOR THE U.S. 
GOVERNMENT FOR FISCAL 
YEARS 1986, 1987, AND 1988 


Mr. PEPPER, from the Committee 
on Rules, submitted a privileged 
report (Rept. No. 99-141) on the reso- 
lution (H. Res. 177) providing for the 
consideration of the concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 152) revising the 
congressional budget for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year 1986 and 
setting forth the congressional budget 
for the U.S. Government for the fiscal 
years 1986, 1987, and 1988, which was 
referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed. 


REAGAN ADMINISTRATION 
ETHICS DISHONOR ROLL AD- 
DENDUM 


(Mrs. SCHROEDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, 
today, I am placing in the RECORD an 
addendum of 22 names to the Reagan 
administration Ethics Dishonor Roll. 
This brings the total number of indi- 
viduals cited on this list to a distress- 
ing 134. 

The charges which earn an individ- 
ual a position on this very undistin- 
guished list include criminal wrongdo- 
ing, abuse of power and privilege, and 
improper behavior for a Government 
official. This roll is merely a compen- 
dium of newspaper accounts. Some of 
the individuals have been cleared by 
investigations. Others have resigned, 
maintaining their innocence, but 
aborting any further investigation. 

I first started compiling this list 2 
years ago when the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee was 
struggling to strengthen the Ethics in 
Government Act. The American public 
had been besieged with repeated news- 
paper accounts of top administration 
officials running afoul of ethical re- 
strictions. Sad to say, the onslaught of 
ethical violations has continued una- 
bated. 

We must further strengthen our 
laws to help preclude such activity, 
but we must also hold accountable a 
President who appoints, supports, and 
defends individuals of such curious 
and questionable character. 

REAGAN ADMINISTRATION ETHICS DISHONOR 

ROLL, ADDENDUM 
(Compiled by the House Subcommittee on 

Civil Service, Representative Patricia 

Schroeder, Chairwoman, May 20, 1985) 

112. Patrick C. Allison, Regional Director, 
Department of Health and Human Services, 
lobbied against the “Compassionate Pain 
Relief Bill” in apparent violation of prohibi- 
tions on use of Federal funds to lobby Con- 
gress. 
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113. Twenty-one non-career Ambassadors 
endorsed Senator Jesse Helms for re-elec- 
tion in apparent violation of established tra- 
dition followed by administrations of both 
parties which barred Ambassadors from par- 
ticipating in partisan politics while on active 
duty as official representatives of their 
country. Senator Helms is a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee that confirms 
ambassadors. 

114. Dixon Arnett, Deputy Undersecretary 
for intergovernmental Affairs, Department 
of Health and Human Services, told regional 
directors to contact state narcotics officials, 
governors, and mayors in their states “and 
ask them to contact their congressional del- 
egation to ask for a ‘no’ vote” on the “Com- 
passionate Pain Relief Bill” in apparent vio- 
lation of prohibitions on use of Federal 
funds to lobby Congress. 

115. Mark Evans Austad, Ambassador to 
Norway, allegedly tried to force his way into 
a Norwegian woman’s home in the middle of 
the night. Mr. Austad “was apparently 
under the influence of alcohol” when he 
spent “half an hour knocking and kicking at 
her front door Wednesday in an attempt to 
get in.” 

116. Daniel K. Benjamin, Chief of Staff, 
Department of Labor, was accused of a con- 
flict of interest allegedly involving the use 
of a lobbyist’s boat. He also was allegedly in- 
volved in the award of a non-competitive 
contract to one of his former research as- 
sistants. Mr. Benjamin resigned. 

117, Bruce Chapman, Deputy Assistant to 
the President in charge of the Office of 
Policy and Evaluation, White House, and 
former Director, Census Bureau, allegedly 
spent more than $10,000 on travel during a 
one year period including trips to his home- 
town, Seattle. 

118. John Fedders, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Enforcement, Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, reportedly beat his 
wife during their 18-year marriage. He was 
also reportedly involved in the alleged 
cover-up of a corporate bribe scheme by a 
former law client, the Southland Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Fedders resigned. 

119. Eileen Marie Gardner, head of the 
Office of Education, Philosophy and Prac- 
tice, Department of Education, had criti- 
cized “misguided” efforts to help disabled 
people who had “selfishly drained resources 
from the normal school population.” In ad- 
dition, she indicated that the handicapped 
were responsible for their life situation. Ms. 
Gardner was told to resign. 

120. Marianne Mele Hall, Chairwoman of 
the Copyright Royalty Tribunal, co-au- 
thored Foundations in Sand: A Hard Look 
at the Soft Sciences. This book contains 
such statements as American blacks “insist 
on preserving their jungle freedoms, their 
women, their avoidance of personal respon- 
sibility and their abhorrence of the work 
ethic.” She also had no experience in copy- 
right litigation and her experience as a 
teacher of law was allegedly gained at an 
unaccredited school that operated only on 
weekends. Ms. Hall resigned. 

121. Donald T. Hallett, State Director of 
the Farmers Home Administration in Cali- 
fornia, Department of Agriculture, was 
found guilty of racial discrimination in his 
practices. Mr. Hallett received an official 
written reprimand. 

122. Roger W. Jepsen, chosen by President 
Reagan to head the Commission to honor 
the Bicentennial of the U.S. Constitution, 
had once invoked the Constitution as a jus- 
tification for driving his single-occupant ve- 
hicle down the car pool lane of a Virginia 
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highway. During his campaign for re-elec- 
tion to the Senate, Mr. Jepsen said he had 
visited a Des Moines health club that had 
‘nude encounters.” Mr. Jepsen’s name was 
withdrawn. 

123. Patrick Korten, executive assistant 
director, Office of Personnel Management, 
allegedly participated in an illegal personnel 
transfer to benefit a former OPM political 
appointee and his wife. He authorized the 
Intergovernmental Personnel Act transfer 
for Carolyn Jeffress without expecting her 
to return to the federal government, as re- 
quired by law. 

124. James Meadows, Deputy Director of 
the Occupational Safety and Health Admin- 
istration, Department of Labor, allegedly 
told high-ranking agency officials to “kick 
asses and take names” of employees who 
criticize agency policies. 

125. Marjory E, Mecklenburg, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary, Department of Health 
and Human Services, was investigated by 
the Department Inspector General for pos- 
sibly scheduling an HHS workshop in 
Denver so she could watch her son play in 
the Broncos-Vikings football game. HHS 
also looked into additional trips she took 
over a two-year period at a cost to the gov- 
ernment of $12,938.67. Ms. Mecklenburg re- 
signed. 

126. Georgia Paras, Legal Services Corpo- 
ration nominee, had allegedly attacked an 
Hispanic judge as “a professional Mexican,” 
saying that there also were “professional 
blacks, professional Greeks, professional 
Dagos and professional Jews” who “put 
their ethnic orgin ahead of everything else.” 
His appointment was withdrawn. 

127. Russell A. Rourke, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Legislative Affairs, De- 
partment of Defense, wrote a memo which 
allegedly shows that he and other Pentagon 
officials are acting in a partisan political 
manner to deflect criticism of the DOD’s 
spare parts program. 

128. 128. Robert A. Rowland, head of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration, Department of Labor, allegedly 
owns up to $50,000 in stock in Tenneco, Inc., 
a conglomerate that could be affected di- 
rectly by his decision not to adopt a federal 
standard requiring clean drinking water and 
toilet facilities for farm workers. The Office 
of Government Ethics is reviewing the case. 

129. Thomas Tancredo, Secretary's Re- 
gional Representative, Department of Edu- 
cation, mailed out copies of a 12 page ‘‘state- 
ment,” accompanied by his signed cover 
letter, lamenting the fact that we don't 
have an Official state religion in this coun- 
t 


ry. 

130. Kathleen Troia, Principal Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Public Affairs, Depart- 
ment of Defense, wrote a memo which alleg- 
edly developed a plan for possibly improper 


political involvement by DOD officials 
during the 1984 national election campaign. 

131. Lawrence A. Uzzell, Special Assistant 
to the Undersecretary, Department of Edu- 
cation, advocated that every federal pro- 
gram for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion—including aid to the handicapped— 
should be abolished. Mr. Uzzell resigned. 

132. R. Leonard Vance, Director of Health 
Standards, Occupational Health and Safety 
Administration, Department of Labor, ac- 
cused his staff of using “communistic” lan- 
guage and having been “trained in Moscow.” 
He notified Congress that he could not turn 
over his logs because his “dog had barfed all 
over them.” 

133. John D. Ward, Acting Director, 
Office of Surface Mining, Department of In- 
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terior, was criticized by a Congressional 
Committee for failing to aggressively collect 
$150 million in outstanding strip mining 
fines and for allowing some chronic viola- 
tors to receive new mining permits. Mr. 
Ward resigned. 

134. Joseph R. Wright, Jr., Deputy Direc- 
tor, Office of Management and Budget, and 
head of the President’s Council on Integrity 
and Efficiency, allegedly intervened, on 
behalf of his father’s oil company, with the 
head of the Energy Department’s Economic 
Regulatory Administration. The Energy De- 
partment then allegedly delayed a major en- 
forcement case against the company. 


A BILL FOR THE RELIEF OF 
MARY E. STOKES 


(Mr. HUTTO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HUTTO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
rise in support of H.R. 1783, a bill for 
the relief of Mary E. Stokes, which 
passed earlier today. 

This case is the result of an admit- 
ted mistake by the personnel office at 
the Naval Air Station in Pensacola, 
FL, which gave incorrect advice to 
Mrs. Stokes’ husband before his death. 
Mrs. Stokes deceased husband, Mr. 
Bartley Stokes, served for 42 years—20 
years in the Navy and 22 in the civil 
service at NAS Pensacola. Mr. Stokes 
was diagnosed as having cancer and 
was given only a few months to live. In 
an effort to provide for his wife's 
future, Mr. Stokes contacted the con- 
solidated civilian personnel office at 
NAS for advice on combining his mili- 
tary and civil service annuities. He was 
advised by Mr. U.M. Buskey at the 
consolidated civilian personnel office 
of the best alternative to ensure that 
his wife, Mary, would receive all survi- 
vor benefits to which she is entitled. 
Mr. Stokes was promised that his wife 
would receive a monthly combined an- 
nuity check of $587. However, since 
his death, Mrs. Stokes’ monthly check 
only amounts to $409 because his mili- 
tary and civil service were not com- 
bined. 

The Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment made an inquiry into this case, 
and has ruled that it is clear from the 
record that Mr. Stokes fully intended 
that his service be combined and be- 
lieved that it would be, and since such 
a combining of his service would have 
occurred under existing law had he 
not relied on the ill-considered agency 
advice that he exhaust his sick leave 
before accepting retirement, OPM sup- 
ports the passage of H.R. 1783 to cor- 
rect this mistake. 
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PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC WORKS AND 
TRANSPORTATION TO SIT 
DURING 5-MINUTE RULE ON 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 22, 1985, 
AND. PERMISSION FOR SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON SURFACE 
TRANSPORTATION OF COM- 
MITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 
AND TRANSPORTATION TO SIT 
DURING 5-MINUTE RULE ON 
THURSDAY, MAY 23, 1985 


Mr. BOSCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Public Works and Transporta- 
tion be permitted to sit during the 5- 
minute rule in the House on Wednes- 
day, May 22, 1985, and that the Sub- 
committee on Surface Transportation 
of the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation be permitted to sit 
during the 5-minute rule in the House 
on Thursday, May 23, 1985. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to vacate my 60- 
minute special order and to replace it 
with a 5-minute special order this 
evening. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


oO 2020 


THE COMPETITIVE SHIPPING 
AND SHIPBUILDING ACT OF 1985 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. BATEMAN] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BATEMAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing, with the gentlelady 
from Louisiana (Mrs. Boces] and 15 
other original cosponsors, the “Com- 
petitive Shipping and Shipbuilding 
Act of 1985.” 

Few would dispute the fact that our 
Nation’s security depends on ship- 
building and maritime resources capa- 
ble of responding to the demands of 
mobilization. Yet almost 15 years have 
gone by without meaningful congres- 
sional action while these resources 
have disappeared at a growing and 
alarming rate. Today our maritime in- 
dustries are in a weakened state and 
growing weaker. 

The United States, which generates 
about a fifth of the world’s trade, car- 
ries only about 5 percent of that com- 
merce in American vessels. The huge 
American merchant marine of the 
post-World War II era has dwindled to 
about 500 vessels, most of them an- 
tiques and few of them engaged in reg- 
ular foreign commerce. Over the last 4 
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years 25 U.S. shipyards have closed, 
with a net loss of about 20,000 jobs—a 
few large yards have grown because of 
Navy contracts. Only five U-S.-flag- 
ships are under construction today, all 
of them for the domestic trades. 

Existing commercial policies and 
programs will not maintain the ship- 
ping and shipbuilding capacity needed 
for mobilization. American shipyards 
cannot compete with foreign yards 
that pay their workers $2 an hour, 
build ships with materials bought at 
subsidized prices and enjoy subsidized 
financing at depressed interest rates. 
American ship operators cannot com- 
pete with nations whose ships sail 
with new equipment and small, low- 
paid crews. Furthermore, more and 
more nations have restricted access to 
cargo from their ports to their own 
merchant ships. 

Last year Congresswoman Boccs and 
I, with several cosponsors, introduced 
a measure (H.R. 6222) to provide at 
least part of an answer to this dilem- 
ma. Focusing on the bulk and “neo- 
bulk” cargo sector of our commerce— 
chiefly grain, coal, ores, steel, and 
automobiles—title I of the bill re- 
quired that in the 1st year after enact- 
ment, American importers and export- 
ers ship at least 5 percent of bulk-neo- 
bulk cargo on U.S. vessels. The re- 
quirement would rise by 1 percent per 
year until it reached 20 percent. 

In title II of the bill, we provided a 
tax credit for shippers to compensate 
for any additional expense imposed 
upon them by the higher cost of ship- 
ping in American vessels as opposed to 
foreign ships. This should eliminate 
the traditional opposition of shippers 
to cargo preference proposals. 

Estimates’ indicate the measure 
would result in construction of 330 
ships, readily convertible to military 
sealift uses, and create about 100,000 
jobs in shipping, shipbuilding and 
allied industries. There should be little 
or no impact on the Federal deficit, 
since revenues expected from in- 
creased employment and corporate ac- 
tivity in shipping and shipbuilding 
would completely, or nearly complete- 
ly, offset the revenue loss created by 
the tax credit. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that a 
bulk cargo fleet expansion program, 
with a tax credit for our shippers, is 
an important forward step in rebuild- 
ing the American merchant marine. I 
urge my colleagues to support prompt 
enactment of this important measure. 

Mr. BATEMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentlewoman from Louisiana 
(Mrs. Boces]. 

Mrs. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years shipbuilding worldwide has been 
in a severe depression. The situation in 
the United States is even worse, if that 
seems possible. Currently there are 
only 13 merchant ships under con- 
struction in the United States, most of 
which are intended for domestic—or 
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Jones Act—trade. Over the past 5 
years the value of domestic shipbuild- 
ing and repair work in the United 
States has decreased significantly. 

Obviously there is a pressing need to 
develop a reasonable and achievable 
maritime policy for the United States. 

There are three alternative policies 
that could form the basis of a mari- 
time policy that will assure the exist- 
ence of an American shipbuilding ca- 
pacity and an American merchant 
marine. These are direct subsidies, or 
direct Government procurement of 
ships, or cargo reservation policy. 

The gentleman from Virginia and I 
have decided upon the third option—a 
cargo reservation or cargo preference 
policy—because many of our trading 
partners have formal or informal poli- 
cies that assure that availability of 
cargo for their national flag ships. 

Cargo preference, which grants U.S.- 
flag shipping exclusive rights to carry 
certain cargoes, is an indirect form of 
support whose costs are borne by the 
economy, not by the government. The 
objective of cargo preference is to 
create a market which will result in 
the construction of American ships to 
meet the demand. 

Cargo preference is one of the most 
widely used forms of maritime sup- 
port. It can be established unilaterally 
or by mutual agreement among trad- 
ing partners. A form of the latter, the 
UNCTAD Liner Code declares that 
each trading nation has the right to 
reserve 40 percent of its trade for its 
national-flag ships. Unfortunately, the 
administration has consistently op- 
posed the UNCTAD Code. 

The legislation that the gentleman 
from Virginia and I are introducing 
seeks to achieve a cargo policy 
through a unilateral approach. 

As the gentleman from Virginia has 
said, the bill would also provide a tax 
credit for shippers to compensate for 
any additional expense imposed upon 
them by the higher cost of shipping in 
American vessels as opposed to foreign 
ships. This should eliminate the tradi- 
tional opposition of shippers to cargo 
preference proposals. 

We feel that the results in shipbuild- 
ing, national security interests, ship- 
ping and marketing are achievable 
goals, Mr. Speaker. We urge the co- 
sponsorship of our colleagues for this 
legislation so necessary to the imple- 
mentation of a national maritime 
policy. 


SMALL BUSINESS EXPORT 
POTENTIAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

@ Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to speak to the export potential 
of this Nation’s small businesses as 
part of World Trade Week which we 
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acknowledge from May 19 through 
May 25, 1985. 

While the American public at large 
is aware of the contribution made by 
small businesses to the economy of 
this Nation, there is far less under- 
standing of the small business commu- 
nity’s potential in the export arena. 
Not only is the American public un- 
aware of this potential, but so are our 
small businesses. 

One of my colleagues, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
IRELAND], stated during a field hearing 
that 92 percent of all American firms 
sell only in the United States while 93 
percent of the world’s population is 
outside the United States. 

Couple that information with the 
fact that only 30,000 out of 376,000 
manufacturing companies export their 
products. Of these 30,000 firms, 70 
percent are small- or medium-sized 
outfits with fewer than 500 employees. 
That is good news. 

It is also good news that the General 
Accounting Office estimates that 
small firms of less than 250 employees 
could, if they began exporting, export 
goods amounting to $4.2 billion annu- 
ally. 

In an era where our balance-of-trade 
deficits are skyrocketing, that is a 
step—albeit a small one—in the right 
direction. 

We all recognize that there are ob- 
stacles—many of them formidable—to 
exporting. Small businesses, which 
often lack the resources of larger 
firms to solve export problems, need a 
great deal of sticktoittiveness. 

The Small Business Committee, on 
which I serve, recently held a hearing 
where we received testimony from 
Kenn George, Director General of the 
U.S. Foreign and Commercial Service. 
USF&CS is a branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce which has as its 
aim to keep businesses informed of the 
international trade situation. 

The USF&CS is the only Federal 
Government entity involved in inter- 
national trade with a global outreach 
capability. At the same time it offers 
counseling to businesses that want to 
break into the export market. 

We need to do all we can to encour- 
age our small entrepreneurs to get in- 
volved in international trade. Making 
them aware of the opportunities that 
exist—especially in OPEC and other 
developing countries—is a solid first 
step. Giving those businesses a helping 
hand—from dealing with language 
problems to tariff requirements and a 
lot of other difficulties in between— 
will go a long way to taking the mys- 
tery out of the export puzzle. 

As it says on the cover of the May 27 
Business Week magazine, “Small Is 
Beautiful.” Now we just need to get 
America’s know-how at work in the 
export arena. We all stand to gain 
from that.e 
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THE REIT TAX PROVISIONS ACT 
OF 1985 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. VANDER 
JAGT] is recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, I 
am today introducing, with Congress- 
man Bos MatTsur and Congressman 
PETE STARK, H.R. 2571, the REIT Tax 
Provisions Revison Act of 1985, a bill 
to amend portions of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code dealing with real estate in- 
vestment trusts or REIT’s. The legisla- 
tion has become necessary largely be- 
cause REIT’s have found themselves 
increasingly at a competitive disadvan- 
tage in today’s real estate market- 
place. In recent years, the compelling 
need for flexibility and creativity in 
the marketplace has proven to be at 
odds with the various constraints im- 
posed on REIT’s by Federal tax laws. 
During the same period, REIT inves- 
tors have been effectively denied 
many of the benefits of the substan- 
tial changes made in the Internal Rev- 
enue Code provisions affecting real 
estate. The REIT plays an important 
role in the real estate industry, and 
these increasing barriers to fulfillment 
of that role mandate a thorough 
review of the entire REIT tax regime. 
The proposed legislation is introduced 
to serve that purpose and to assure 
the viability of the REIT as a valuable 
real estate investment medium. 

The history of the present REIT in- 
dustry begins in 1960 with the enact- 
ment of Federal tax legislation provid- 
ing for a real estate investment vehicle 
to be accorded conduit tax treatment 
similar to that available to mutual 
funds. The purpose of the legislation 
was to provide an opportunity for 
small investors to obtain the advan- 
tages of real estate investment normal- 
ly available only to those with much 
greater resources. 

Under the REIT conduit concept, 
virtually all the income of the REIT 
must be derived from the real-estate- 
oriented investments and must be 
passed through to shareholders. as 
dividends. The REIT is allowed a de- 
duction for the dividends paid with 
the result that the REIT income 
avoids double taxation. This pass 
through of untaxed earnings—but not 
losses—is conditioned on compliance 
with a variety of organizational and 
operational constraints imposed on 
each REIT. These constraints are de- 
signed in large part to prevent REIT’s 
from engaging in speculative dealing 
in real estate or from otherwise deriv- 
ing the benefits of active business op- 
erations, particularly those that are 
essentially unrelated to real estate. 
The product of this special tax regime 
is a mechanism for small investors to 
combine their resources for invest- 
ment in a diversified pool of real 
estate assets under professional man- 
agement, while enjoying the benefits 
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of liquidity represented by transfera- 
ble securities having the attributes of 
corporate stock. 

History has shown that the REIT 
concept is viable, providing an impor- 
tant alternative in the spectrum of 
real estate investment. Although the 
industry experienced a well-document- 
ed period of financial constriction 
during the real estate recession of the 
early 1970’s, there are now some 125 
REIT’s in existence with diverse port- 
folios of real estate equities and mort- 
gages whose current value is generally 
well in excess of their aggregate book 
value of $9.5 million. The industry bal- 
ance sheet is most notable for its low 
leverage, evidenced by an aggregate 
debt to equity ratio of just 1 to 1. 
During 1984, 101 dividend-paying 
REIT’s distributed almost $500 million 
to shareholders, providing an average 
yield of some 9 percent. Total public 
and private offerings by REIT’s or en: 
tities intending to qualify as REIT’s 
raised $931 million in new capital. 

Notwithstanding its obvious vitality, 
the RIET industry is facing important 
challenges, many of which derive from 
the dramatic changes in the form and 
taxation of real estate activities in 
general. Congress has previously re- 
sponded to changing economic condi- 
tions and the state of the industry by 
amending numerous aspects of the 
REIT Provisions of the Code in early 
1975, in 1976, as part of the Tax 
Reform Act of 1976, and in 1978, as 
part of the Revenue Act of 1978. 
There is at present an urgent need for 
other comprehensive revisions in order 
to update the REIT tax rules and rec- 
oncile them with real estate taxation 
generally so that REIT’s and their 
shareholders will be able to compete 
more effectively and to continue their 
important function of enhancing the 
flow of capital to economically viable, 
income-oriented real estate projects. 

THE NEED FOR FLEXIBILITY IN REAL ESTATE 

OPERATIONS 

It is well known that inflationary 
pressures and irregular but generally 
high rates of interest have become 
powerful influences on the nature and 
level of activity in the real estate in- 
dustry. Another major force at work is 
the expansion of the tax advantages of 
real estate investment provided by the 
Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981. 

The products of these and other fac- 
tors are numerous. Among other 
things, we have seen increasingly in- 
tense demand for quality real estate 
assets among foreign and domestic in- 
vestors, with acquisition costs thus 
being driven to extraordinary heights. 
At the same time, the costs of funds to 
finance acquisitions have climbed, and 
the real estate industry has become vi- 
tally concerned with the problems of 
accumulating capital at reasonable ex- 
pense. We also have seen real estate 
owners and lenders explore every 
means of determining rents and inter- 
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est to assure that their income 
streams and invested capital are ade- 
quately protected in this environment. 
In short, success in the real estate in- 
dustry has become inextricably linked 
to the degree of flexibility with which 
a party may act in all forms of real 
estate transactions. 

These conditions obviously conflict 
with the technical Code restraints im- 
posed on REIT’s that limit operational 
flexibility and the capacities to grow 
through retention of earnings or to re- 
alize fully the value of their assets. 
Under these circumstances, REIT’s 
cannot operate effectively and are in- 
creasingly confronted by serious take- 
over attempts or the unavoidable pros- 
pect of liquidation. Matters have been 
exacerbated by changes in the Code 
made in 1981, 1982, and 1984 that, 
while not necessarily aimed at the 
REIT industry, have directly and indi- 
rectly reduced the capacity of many 
REIT’s to raise capital internally and 
externally. For these reasons alone, 
the time has come for a comprehen- 
sive reexamination of the REIT tax 
regime. 

COMPETITION WITH OTHER REAL ESTATE 
INVESTMENT VEHICLES 

The developments noted above have 
been accompanied by a marked in- 
crease in investor interest in the part- 
nership vehicle. Virtually unknown in 
the early 1970’s, publicly offered, large 
syndicated limited partnerships in real 
estate raised more than $2 billion in 
both 1981 and 1982 and well over $4 
billion in 1983. For real estate invest- 
ment organizations such as REIT’s, 
the competition for investment capital 
has been drastically altered by the ex- 
plosion of partnership syndications. 
Despite some of their investment ad- 
vantages, REIT’s must contend with 
such factors as the generous treat- 
ment of depreciable property held in 
partnership form, treatment greatly 
enhanced by the accelerated cost re- 
covery system provisions of the Eco- 
nomic Recovery Tax Act. The princi- 
pal competitive advantage afforded 
REIT’s, the liquidity enjoyed by 
shareholders for their investments in 
REIT stocks may even be subject to 
erosion through increasing experimen- 
tation with mechanisms designed to 
create meaningful secondary markets 
for investments in real estate and 
other limited partnerships. Given 
these considerations, the effects of 
bracket creep and the increased so- 
phistication of investors pursuing tax 
shelter, and the intense momentum 
behind the marketing of real estate 
syndications, there is little doubt that 
the REIT vehicle will face increasing 
difficulty in attracting its traditional 
investors. 

THE TAX BENEFITS INHERENT IN REIT ASSETS 

ARE DENIED TO REIT INVESTORS 

Fundamental to the foregoing points 

is the fact that real estate values nec- 
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essarily reflect the tax advantages af- 
forded real estate investment under 
present law. While these advantages 
have become increasingly significant, 
the inability of the REIT investor to 
derive any such benefits has severely 
restricted the capacity of the REIT to 
gain favor in the marketplace. 

Of course, the REIT was never in- 
tended to be and should not become a 
vehicle for passthrough of investment 
tax credits, deductions, or other tax 
attributes that may shelter investor 
income. It is appropriate, however, to 
question whether the REIT investor 
ought not to be entitled to enjoy in 
some form the benefits of tax deferral 
inherent in the accelerated cost recov- 
ery system [ACRS]. As explained 
below, present law makes distributions 
of REIT cash flow attributable to 
ACRS cost recovery fully taxable as 
ordinary income dividends. Factors 
such as this and other deficiencies in 
the REIT conduit tax regime contrib- 
ute significantly to the problems of 
REIT management in attracting in- 
vestment capital and in dealing with 
pressures to liquidate or restructure 
operations in other ways. 

The basic reasons that precipitated 
passage of the REIT enabling legisla- 
tion in 1960 remain valid today. The 
REIT is an important vehicle to fi- 
nance and operate real estate projects 
that are economically feasible, not tax 
driven, and yielding a steady stream of 
income. The accumulation and appli- 
cation of REIT capital is efficient, as 
may not be the case with many real 
estate syndications. Management of 
REIT’s must be responsive to REIT 
shareholders given the Federal and 
State securities law applicable to 
REIT’s and the vital capacity of the 
REIT investor to liquidate his interest 
at any time which is assured with the 
great majority of REIT shares traded 
on major stock exchanges or over the 
counter. 

With these considerations in mind, 
the basic tax provisions affecting 
REIT’s ought to be modernized. Upon 
study and consultation with REIT in- 
dustry representatives the bill Iam in- 
troducing today has been assembled. 
It represents a credible first attempt 
at improving the existing law. As the 
bill makes its way through the legisla- 
tive process I, and I am confident my 
cosponsors, will be anxious to hear rec- 
ommendations on how it might be im- 
proved both from affected. industry 
representatives and the Treasury. For 
example, I am already aware that 
modifications of current law may be 
appropriate to accommodate the prac- 
tical need of REIT owned hotels to re- 
place personal property—for example, 
furniture, kitchen equipment, et 
cetera. I urge this body to give its seri- 
ous attention to the bill introduced 
today. A description of key provisions 
is set forth below. 
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Summary OF KEY Provisions or H.R. 2571 


1. Revision of the way that REITs com- 
pute “earning and profits.”” When Congress 
created the Accelerated Cost Recovery 
System (“ACRS"’) in 1981, it provided that 
the earnings and profits—E&P—of a corpo- 
ration—including a REIT—must be comput- 
ed as though real estate assets were depre- 
ciable over 35 years rather than over the 15- 
year cost recovery period applicable in de- 
termining taxable income. With enactment 
of the Deficit Reduction Act of 1984, the 
new 18-year cost recovery period for most 
real property is accompanied by a 40-year 
earnings and profits rule. These special 
E&P rules prevent corporations from 
making distributions of cash flow attributa- 
ble to accelerated cost recovery that would 
constitute tax-deferred return of capital 
rather than ordinary income dividends in 
the hands of shareholders. 

Although prevention of the sharing of tax 
benefits with shareholders may be valid in 
the typical corporate context, the earnings 
and profits rule is inconsistent with REIT 
conduit tax treatment and discriminates 
against the small investor for whom the 
REIT vehicle was created to provide the ad- 
vantages of direct investment in real estate. 
Under the bill, the REIT tax provisions 
would be amended so that a REIT may com- 
pute depreciation for earnings and profits 
purposes using essentially the same useful 
life prescribed in computing taxable income. 
Thus, REIT investors would enjoy the bene- 
fits of tax deferral inherent in ACRS that 
are otherwise available to individuals who 
invest in real estate directly or in partner- 
ship. 

2. Repeal of the section 291 20-percent 
cutback of corporate tax preferences as it 
applies to REIT’s. The Tax Equity and 
Fiscal Responsibility Act of 1982, as recent- 
ly amended, cuts back on corporate tax 
preferences including capital pursuant to 
gains realized on disposition of section 1250 
real property, Codified in section 291 of the 
code, the provision partially accounts for 
the REIT conduit concept by causing a 
REIT to recharacterize capital gains as ordi- 
nary income only to the extent the REIT 
fails to distribute the gains to shareholders. 
The result remains that REIT’s have re- 
duced capacity to raise capital by the sale of 
appreciated assets, and any cutback actually 
results in an increased tax burden imposed 
directly on the shareholders because of the 
requirement that virtually all ordinary 
income be distributed to shareholders. To 
remedy this situation, the bill would ex- 
clude REIT’s altogether from the coverage 
of section 291. 

3. Revisions of the safe haven exceptions 
to the 100-percent prohibited transactions 
tax of section 857 and related provisions. 
The present 100-percent tax on income real- 
ized through transactions that are other- 
wise prohibited greatly inhibits REIT trust- 
ees in the prudent management of REIT’s 
portfolios of real estate investments. Most 
importantly, REIT’s must have enhanced 
ability to realize the value of appreciated 
assets and to raise capital to meet obliga- 
tions to pay off maturing debt obligations. 
Experience has shown that the partial relief 
represented by the safe haven rules of sec- 
tion 851(b)(6)(C) still leave REIT trustees 
confronting serious dilemmas in certain 
cases. The rules should be amended to pro- 
vide increased allowances for the number of 
annual sales of and permissible improve- 
ments to qualifying properties, and to allow 
REIT shareholders to realize a greater por- 
tion of the value inherent in long-held 
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rental property suitable for conversion to 
condominiums or cooperative units. The bill 
makes these changes. 


4. The present artificial independent con- 
tractor requirements imposed upon REIT’s, 
which substantially affect the way in which 
and the cost at which REIT’s may conduct 
their businesses, should be repealed. Under 
the bill section 856(d) is amended to remove 
the provision that permits REIT’s to derive 
qualifying rental income only if all services 
customarily provided to tenants are made 
available through an independent manage- 
ment company. Similarly, the foreclosure 
property rules are amended to eliminate the 
section 856(e)(4)(C) independent contractor 
requirement as a condition to eligibility of 
REIT property for foreclosure property 
status. It is axiomatic in the real estate in- 
dustry at large that hands-on, effective 
management is fundamental to the success- 
ful performance of a real estate investment, 
and management. by contractor often results 
in costly and unsatisfactory performance 
that is not in the best interests of the REIT 
or its shareholders. Put simply, a REIT, like 
any real estate investor, must have the op- 
portunity to manage directly its invest- 
ments. 


5. As commercial leasing and lending prac- 
tices now dictate that rents or interest often 
be computed on the basis of the net income 
of the tenant or borrower, REIT’s are under 
increasing pressure to conform or cease to 
compete for rewarding transactions. At least 
to the extent such transactions involve a 
prime lessee or a mortgagor that performs a 
role essentially equivalent to that which a 
REIT would perform if operating the prop- 
erty directly, relief should be granted from 
the net income limitations of section 
856(d)(2)(A) and 856(f). 

Under the bill, section 856(d)(2) of the 
code is amended to treat as qualifying REIT 
income those rents received by a REIT that 
are based on the net income of the lessee 
when that lessee is an intermediary tenant 
that in turn lessees all or substantially all of 
its tenancy to sublessees who pay rents not 
based on their net income. Similarly section 
856(f) is amended to permit a REIT to re- 
ceive as qualifying interest those payments 
computed with respect to the net income of 
the borrower when that borrower leases all 
or substantially all of its interest in the 
property and the borrower's rents are not 
based on the net income of space tenants. 
The existing prohibitions against such rents 
and interest based on net income are unduly 
broad and place REIT’s at a severe competi- 
tive disadvantage in the real estate market- 
place. 

6. Limitations on payment of capital gain 
dividends by REIT’s which have net operat- 
ing loss carryovers from earlier years. Sec- 
tion 857(bX3XC) of the code is amended to 
make clear that, for purposes of computing 
the net capital gain of a REIT for a given 
taxable year, real estate investment trust 
taxable income will not include net operat- 
ing losses (NOLs) from prior taxable years. 

As presently interpreted by the IRS, the 
law may cause a REIT shareholder to be 
taxed at ordinary rates on dividends paid 
out of REIT capital gains notwithstanding 
the fact that the pass-through of capital 
gains is a fundamental ingredient of the 
REIT concept. In effect, a REIT that has 
suffered large losses and later realizes cap- 
ital gains will be unable to share these gains 
with its investors, so that both the REIT 
and its shareholders find their economic 
misfortunes in earlier years, exacerbated by 
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unfavorable treatment of dividends in later 
years. 

7. Special notice requirements in order for 
REIT dividends to be treated as capital gain 
dividends. Section 857(b)(3)(C) of the code 
is amended to eliminate the present require- 
ment that a capital gain dividend be desig- 
nated as such in a written notice from the 
REIT to its shareholders within 30 days 
after the close of the REIT taxable year. A 
notice to the IRS should be substituted. 

8. Exclusion of net losses from prohibited 
transactions in the computation of REIT 
taxable income. At the present time real 
estate investment trust taxable income com- 
puted under section 857(b)(2) is not reduced 
by the amount of any net loss as incurred in 
any prohibited transaction in which a REIT 
is found to have engaged during the taxable 
year. This result flows from the present lan- 
guage of subparagraph (F) of section 
857(b)(2), which causes an amount equal to 
any such net loss to be added under section 
857(b) in computing the distribution re- 
quirement for a trust in a given year. The 
net effect of the existing formula is to cause 
a REIT to pay dividends or income taxes 
out of accumulated capital. Under the bill, 
the REIT provisions are amended to pre- 
vent such a result. 

9. Imposition of three percent excise tax 
on certain income not distributed during the 
taxable year. Section 4981, imposing a three 
percent tax on certain undistributed REIT 
taxable income, is amended because the pro- 
vision severely disrupts the flow of REIT 
dividends. Section 4981 causes many REIT’s 
to make cumbersome, expensive supplemen- 
tal dividends distributions during the fourth 
quarters of their fiscal years, while other 
REIT’s, particularly those experiencing sub- 
stantial growth, may find themselves unable 
to avoid the excise tax notwithstanding rea- 
sonable efforts to comply. 

10. Imposition of the severe section 6697 
penalty when the tax liability of a REIT for 
a prior taxable year is redetermined and ad- 
justed under the section 860 deficiency divi- 
dend procedures, if a REIT elects under sec- 
tion 860 to distribute a deficiency dividend 
to its shareholders pursuant to an IRS or 
judicial determination of the necessity for 
adjustment of REIT taxable income for a 
prior taxable year, section 6697 imposes a 
substantial penalty on the REIT. This non- 
deductible penalty is assessed without 
regard to fault, is computed with respect to 
the interest payable on the amount of the 
deficiency, and may be up to a maximum of 
50 percent of the amount of the deficiency 
dividend. Given the recent high interest 
rates and provisions for daily compounding, 
the penalty and interest charges payable to 
the Treasury may nearly equal the deficien- 
cy dividend payable to shareholders. If the 
underlying deficiency is large, the REIT 
may be financially devastated. This effect 
may render virtually meaningless the relief 
intended by the deficiency dividend proce- 
dures as a mechanism to prevent inadvert- 
ent disqualification from REIT tax status. 
To mitigate the potentially harsh result, the 
bill amends the section 6697 penalty so it is 
subject to a cap that takes into account not 
only the amount of the deficiency but also 
the net worth of the REIT and its income 
stream in years prior to the year in which 
the deficiency dividend is paid. Further- 
more, section 6697 is amended to provide 
that the penalty shall be assessed only with 
respect to the portion of the deficiency at- 
tributable to a position taken by the REIT 
for which there is or was no reasonable 
cause. 
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11. Modification of the personal holding 
company rules applicable to REIT's to ac- 
count for the unreasonable threat of dis- 
qualification of REIT’s whose investors may 
also engage in other real estate ventures or- 
ganized as partnerships. Under present law, 
a business trust or corporation may not 
qualify as a REIT if it is a personal holding 
company—PHC—that is, if five or fewer in- 
dividuals actually or constructively own 
more than 50 percent of the value of the 
stock of the entity at any time during the 
last half of the entity’s taxable year. Al- 
though this rule helps ensure that REIT 
shares are widely held and freely transfera- 
ble, it creates undue risk of disqualification 
in two sets of circumstances. To remove the 
unnecessary risk, the bill makes the five or 
fewer test inapplicable during the organiza- 
tions phase of a new REIT. Second, the bill 
modifies the constructive ownership stand- 
ards of the PHC rules, as applied to REIT’s, 
so that a REIT shareholder is not treated as 
indirect or constructive owner of REIT 
shares held by partners in a partnership in 
which the first shareholder also owns an in- 
terest. 

12. Authorizations for a REIT to place 
assets in subsidiaries provided those subsidi- 
aries and the parent REIT are treated as 
one entity for REIT tax qualification pur- 
poses. A REIT is effectively prohibited from 
owning and conducting operations through 
a subsidiary. Thus, all investments must be 
held in the REIT itself, perhaps to the dis- 
advantage of the REIT and its investors for 
reasons that are unrelated to federal tax 
laws. The bill amends the REIT tax provi- 
sions to allow a REIT to own subsidiaries, 
provided that the qualified status of the 
parent REIT is determined by taking into 
account the assets, all items of income, gain, 
loss and expense, and all other tax at- 
tributes of those subsidiaries. Thus, REIT’s 
and their shareholders might obtain the 
benefits of corporate subsidiaries while re- 
maining fully subject to the organizational 
and operational constraints of the REIT 
regime. 

13. Technical amendments to certain pro- 
visions of the Deficit Reduction Act of 1984 
to remove unusual burdens borne by REITs 
because of their unique tax regime. The 
Deficit Reduction Act of 1984 (1984 Act”) 
amended the Internal Revenue Code to 
alter the tax consequences of installment 
sales of property subject to depreciation re- 
capture and transactions involving loans or 
leases that allow deferred payment of inter- 
est or rents. In each case, the new rules may 
cause a taxpayer to recognize and pay tax 
on income when no corresponding amount 
of cash has been received. Because a REIT 
must distribute at least 95 percent of its tax- 
able income as dividends to shareholders, 
these provisions impose extraordinary bur- 
dens on REITs. To insure that the tax con- 
sequences for REITs are made more compa- 
rable to those of other real estate owners or 
lenders, the bill provides that noncash 
amounts included in REIT taxable income 
by operation of the 1984 provisions are dis- 
regarded for purposes of the 95-percent dis- 
tribution requirement. 

14. Amendment of the REIT Distribution 
Requirement to Exclude Income Recognized 
by a REIT upon a Determination that an 
Exchange of Certain Real Property Failed 
to Meet the Requirements of Section 1031. 
The elective deficiency dividend procedures 
of section 860 were adopted to provide much 
needed relief from the threat of inadvertent 
disqualification of a REIT. As discussed 
elsewhere, the REIT industry believes that 
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the interest and penalties imposed by sec- 
tion 860 and related provisions may virtual- 
ly neutralize the benefits of a deficiency div- 
idend. Furthermore the deficiency dividend 
provisions fail to provide meaningful relief 
if audit or other preceedings culminate in a 
determination that a like-kind exchange of 
REIT property should be denied tax-de- 
ferred treatment under section 1031. While 
further study may reveal other contexts in 
which inadvertent tax deficiencies may be 
so great as to render the section 860 election 
meaningless, the bill contains an amend- 
ment to remove the threat of disqualifica- 
tion from REIT status if a REIT must rec- 
ognize income because of an adverse deter- 
mination on the status of a purported sec- 
tion 1031 exchange.e 


A UNIQUE PROPOSAL ON 
BASING THE MX 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. STRAT- 
TON] is recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, an editorial in the Washington 
Alert by Martha Rountree, the presi- 
dent of the Leadership Foundation, 
came to my attention. I am not techni- 
cally qualified to appraise the sound- 
ness of this proposal, but I believe it 
needs to be considered by the Penta- 
gon, and I am happy to bring it to the 
attention of my colleagues who recog- 
nize the need to incorporate the MX 
system into our nuclear deterrent, in 
the face of continued Soviet produc- 
tion of hard-target kill capable 
ICBM’s. 

The editorial follows: 

Can U.S. HOLD SOVIETS At ARMS LENGTH 

(By Martha Rountree) 


The so-called arms race between the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union boils down to the big 
question of “How can we protect oursevles 
against an enemy ‘first strike’?” Actually, 
there doesn't seem to be any way to guaran- 
tee against the possibility of the Soviets 
seeking ways to destroy us. Therefore, the 
challenge to the U.S. is to devise a system 
that can guarantee automatic retaliation. 
Our good friend, Dr. Kurt Stehling, a 
member of our Scientific Advisory Board 
and. noted aerospace and marine scientist, 
has convinced us that there is a way to put 
the enemy in check. 

Now, we have been hearing for a long time 
about the need to put the MX underground 
in existing silos. We would take out the 
older missiles, and re-engineer and harden 
the silos to protect the MX. This would cost 
millions of dollars. 

Dr. Stehling thinks this is folly. If the MX 
missiles are located on the land area, then 
that will be the enemy’s target area. If our 
timing is off, our missiles will be destroyed 
before we have a chance to retaliate. He 
suggests that there is a fairly fool-proof way 
to make sure that the Soviets dare not 
attack us less they be annihilated simulta- 
neously. 

NEW PLAN 

His suggestion is to locate all U.S. Inter- 
Continental Ballistic Missiles (ICBMs) un- 
derwater. He suggests that all U.S. missiles 
(other than those on existing Trident nucle- 
ar submarines) be placed on large barges 
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towed underwater up and down within the 
200-mile coastal zone areas of the United 
States. Each barge, towed by a relatively 
small, “cheap” diesel-powered submarine, 
might contain 20 or so ICBMs, including the 
MX 


This strategy, Dr. Stehling contends, 
would obviate the enormous cost of expand- 
ing our Trident nuclear submarine fleet, 
even if this were “allowed” be treaty. The 
proposed underwater basing would dramati- 
cally reduce the chances of a Soviet “first 
strike”. With all military missile land tar- 
gets thus removed, Dr. Stehling believes 
that no “first strike” would be attempted, at 
least against the land targets or the conti- 
nental U.S., because instant retaliation 
would follow any attack. 

DETECTION 

The hundred or so undersea barges, 
moving slowly up and down our coastal 
areas, with some of the barges containing 
dummy missiles, would be difficult to detect 
by our enemy. In fact, all undersea vehicles 
or objects are almost impossible to locate ac- 
curately, especially if they can be made re- 
sistant or protective against sonar (sound lo- 
cation) search by Soviet submarines. Satel- 
lite detection of underwater vehicles is 
almost impossible, although improving. A 
means of camouflage for “fooling” space de- 
tectors could easily be devised, and U.S. 
coastal area Coast Guard and Navy vehicles 
could ‘shoo the Russians away to confuse 
their detection schemes. 

ACCIDENTS 

We asked Dr. Stehling if there was any 
chance of the missiles being triggered 
during a violent storm? “This is virtually 
impossible,” he said. Underwater, the mis- 
siles would be stable; storms would not 
affect them. The barge housing the missiles 
would have a lid over the top of each mis- 
sile. Each one would sit in its own tube, and 
the lid would have to be opened before it 
could go anywhere. If a missile should go 
off by mistake, before the warhead could be 
activated it would need to receive an all- 
clear signal. The engines would shut down 
unless there was such a definite signal—and 
the missile would self-destruct. 

MORE EFFECTIVE PLAN 

Human nature being what it is, it is our 
belief that not even the Soviets would 
attack us if they knew that missiles targeted 
to their territory far out from our shores, 
would descend upon them immediately. It 
seems that Dr. Stehling’s development plan 
might provide us with a military stand-off 
that would let us sleep easier at night. 
Indeed, Dr. Stehling’s plan might well 
change the course of historye 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF 
UKRAINIAN IMMIGRATION TO 
THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to join with my colleagues in paying 
tribute to Ukrainian-Americans all 
over the country, who this year are 
celebrating 100 years of Ukrainian im- 
migration to the United States. 

Today, the Ukrainian-American 
community descends primarily from 
three waves of immigration from 1875 
to World War I, between the World 
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Wars, and after World War II. Howev- 
er, the first Ukrainians came to this 
country with the early settlers who 
founded Jamestown in 1607, and are 
among those who fought bravely 
under Gen. George Washington 
during our American Revolution, as 
well as all subsequent battles to pre- 
serve our American way of life. 

Since the Communists have been 
brutal in their attempts to “russify” 
the people of Ukraine and strip them 
of their cultural and religious heritage 
in Soviet-occupied Ukraine, Ukrainian- 
Americans have been even more in- 
spired and determined to establish mu- 
seums, libraries, and university pro- 
grams to counter the Soviets and to 
preserve Ukrainian culture. 

Many colleges and universities in 
this country now offer courses in 
Ukrainian history and language, and 
Harvard University has established 
the Ukrainian Research Institute with 
endowed chairs in Ukrainian history, 
language, and literature. Several 
Ukrainian art museums and cultural 
centers have been built throughout 
the country, and these activities not 
only have preserved the ethnic herit- 
age of the Ukrainian people, but also 
have enhanced the ethnic diversity of 
America. 

Ukrainians who have immigrated to 
the United States have brought with 
them love of liberty and their respect 
for law. Allowed to practice their reli- 
gion in freedom, Ukrainian Catholic 
and Orthodox immigrants constructed 
beautiful golden dome churches, 
which are a visible part of the skyline 
of many American cities especially in 
the Northeast. Several Ukrainian 
newspapers, including “Svoboda,” and 
its English-lanugage edition, “The 
Ukrainian Weekly,” join the ranks of 
hundreds of other ethnic periodicals 
and newspapers enjoying the constitu- 
tional guarantee of a free press. 

Americans of Ukrainian descent and 
Ukrainian-born immigrants to this 
country have contributed mightily to 
the social, scientific, economic, politi- 
cal, and cultural advancement of our 
Nation. They have helped make the 
United States one of the greatest 
countries in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, on this occasion of 100 
years of Ukrainian immigration to the 
United States, I am proud to congratu- 
late Ukrainian-Americans in the 11th 
Congressional District of Illinois 
which I am honored to represent, and 
Americans of Ukrainian descent 
throughout the country, on their 
achievements and contributions, 
making our community and our 
Nation a better place to live, and I 
extend to them my best wishes in 
their continuing efforts which add to 
the strength and greatness of Amer- 
ica.@ 
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CUBAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. PEPPER] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great pleasure for me to call your at- 
tention and that of our colleagues to 
the fact that on this day, since the 
House was not in session yesterday, we 
commemorate the blessings of free- 
dom in Cuba through the inestimable 
leadership of Jose Marti, the “found- 
ing father” of independent Cuba, 

It was exactly 83 years ago, on May 
20, 1902, when Cuba, with the aid of 
the United States, her powerful neigh- 
bor to the North, raised her flag of lib- 
erty and independence. A new era of 
democracy and liberty began for that 
beautiful isle we once called “the pearl 
of the Caribbean”. It was remarkable 
that Cuba was freed with the help of a 
great nation, instead of being colo- 
nized. In 1902 Cuba increased her free- 
doms. 

Today that once beautiful land lies 
enslaved by one of her errant sons 
who seeks his glory in being dictator 
of his people. They who were lifted up 
have been made dependent upon the 
bloody tyranny of Castro and his cold 
and calculating allies in the Kremlin. 

In memory of independent, free 
Cuba Msgr. James P. Cassidy today 
gave a moving opening prayer on the 
House floor. He was accompanied on 
his journey by the officers of the 
Cuban Crusade for Relief and Reha- 
bilitation, an organization pledged to 
keep alive the remembrance of Cuban 
independence and liberty, so dastardly 
violated by Castro, the cruel dictator. 

I commend the following two mani- 
festos of the crusade to the attention 
of our colleagues in Congress and 
thank you, Mr. Speaker. 

1985 CuBAN INDEPENDENCE Day 

On rising resistance towards Cuban, East- 
ern Europe, North Korean, etc., mercenaries 
presently holding together the Soviet Rus- 
sia's vast empire. When American troops 
landed 15 months ago in tiny Grenada, a 
country with a population half of Yonkers, 
they encountered in addition to the Cubans, 
“armed construction workers,” 55 assorted 
Russians, East Germans, Bulgarians, and 
North Koreans. Why were those people so 
far from home on the pleasant island of 
Grenada? What were North Koreans up to 
in sunny Grenada? The logical answer is 
that they were colonial officials doing their 
duty in a worldwide Soviet Empire. 

CIA Chief William Casey pointed out re- 
cently in New York that in the last 20 years 
the Soviet Union has become a global 
empire with bases and surrogates in Cuba, 
Vietnam, Ethiopia, Angola, South Yemen, 
Mozambique, Nicaragua and Afghanistan. 
In the last 10 years the number of Warsaw 
Pact and Cuban troops, military advisers 
and technicians stationed in Third World 
countries has increased by an incredible 500 
percent. Examine some of the detailed fig- 
ures established independently by analysts 
at the Washington based Heritage Founda- 
tion. 
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Syria hosts 5,000 Soviet and East Europe- 
an military personnel of whom 210 are East 
Germans and 130 Polish. South Yemen has 
invited in 1,100 Soviet and East European 
military personnel and 2,700 economic tech- 
nicians. Mozambique is occupied by 550 
Soviet and East German advisers and 1,800 
economic technicians. North Korea, a small 
and impoverished country has 240 military 
technicians; in Libya 35 military instructors; 
in Uganda 34 military instructors; in Zim- 
babwe (who trained the Fifth Division, 
blamed for last year’s massacres in rebel- 
lious Matabeland) 140 military personnel in 
South Yemen; 33 military instructors in 
Malta, the Grenada of the Mediterranean; 
and military personnel in 14 other countries 
around the world. 

However, Cuba leads all. But, this imperi- 
alistic performance pales in comparison 
with that of Cuba, which though it is an 
economic disaster area, living in massive 
subsidies from the Soviet Union, manages to 
maintain 23,000 troops plus 6,500 economic 
technicians (armed economic technicians 
perhaps?). 

In Angola, 3,000 troops, in Ethiopia 1,000 
military personnel on Mozambique and 
3,000 military personnel and economic tech- 
nicians in Nicaragua. 

Heritage’s total figures for the Soviet 
block military involvement in Third World, 
excluding the Soviet occupying force of over 
100,000 in Afghanistan are: 

Soviet Union 
Eastern Europe. 
North Korea.. 

By contrast, the British acquired a vast 
Indian Empire with a force of 900 European 
soldiers and 2000 Indian recruits. 

But the situation is changing and deterio- 
rating all the time. Since those figures were 
compiled North Korean troops have been 
arriving in large numbers in Angola to help 
counter the successful campaign of anti- 
communist Unita guerrillas. 

Not all of the countries which accept 
Soviet military personnel are under their 
heel. But some are in effect colonies, others 
are reduced to client status and still others 
are well on their way there. Thus the spe- 
cialty of East German military advisers is to 
get control of the Third World country’s 
secret police and intelligence services, so 
that any later request by the country’s ruler 
that they leave can be ignored. Indeed, the 
ruler himself can be ignored, for he is no 
longer the ruler. 

In 1968 Dubcek’s rebellious Czechoslova- 
kia was invaded by the neighboring coun- 
tries of the Warsaw Pact under Soviet direc- 
tion. 

Today, the Soviet Union possesses the 
same capacity on a global basis. A man in a 
Moscow office can pick up the telephone 
and instruct the North Koreans to send 
troops to shore up a crumbling client regime 
in Angola. He can request the East Germans 
to relieve hard pressed Cubans in Ethiopia. 
If an anti-communist rebellion threatens 
anywhere in the far-flung Soviet Empire, he 
can move in foreign troops from another 
source unsympathetic to the local insur- 
gents to restore the status quo. 

Despite the odds against them, however, 
brave men will still fight for freedom. As 
Casey pointed out today in Afghanistan, 
Angola, Cambodia, Ethiopia, Nicaragua and 
elsewhere, hundreds of thousands of volun- 
teers are fighting irregular wars against the 
Soviet army and Soviet supported regimens. 
These are genuine wars of national libera- 
tion against a global tyranny. These free- 
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dom fighters engaged in them do not expect 
the help of U.S. personnel; but they do hope 
for U.S. aid in the form of money and 
modern military hardware. None more so 
than the Nicaraguans: Contras who are 
struggling to overturn the first communist 
tyranny on the American mainland. 

This is the underlying truth on which the 
Senate and House Intelligence and Appro- 
priations Committees must ponder when 
they vote on funding the Contras. And if 
these committees appear to be forgetting it, 
Don Regan’s new White House team must 
remind them of it with chapter and verse on 
the new Soviet imperialism. History must 
not record that the Soviet Union gained an 
empire on which the sun never sets while 
America slept. 

The Cuban Crusade has been struggling 
for twenty-six years against communism 
and atheism in Cuba, knowing full well the 
dangers it posed for the Western Hemi- 
sphere having seen the Cuban revolution 
stolen before their eyes in Cuba by commu- 
nists. On May 19, 1965, the late General 
Generoso Campos Marquetti of the Cuban 
Liberation Army who fought in the Span- 
ish-American War, alongside Teddy Roose- 
velt and his American troops called “Rough 
Riders,” did attend as Honorary Chairman 
and Organizer of the Cuban Crusade, etc. 
“Cuban Independence Day” commemora- 
tion of that date in Washington, D.C. in the 
House of Representatives. 

He was 90 years old and dying. He died 
that very day in Washington, D.C. after 
turning over his Cuban flag which repre- 
sented free, democratic, sovereign, and reli- 
gious Cuba. Our beloved Cuban Crusade 
founder, the late Candy Achay:had that 
flag made specially by Cuban hands in exile 
for the General to present to Cuba’s best 
friend, the late Speaker John W. McCor- 
mack in the Speaker’s rooms in the U.S. 
Capitol. At the flag presentation to Speaker 
McCormack, General Campos Marquetti de- 
clared, “America has no need to send Ameri- 
cans to liberate Cuba; it has only got to give 
the necessary arms to Cubans, for them to 
execute that honorable task.” 

The Cuban Crusade has the honor to have 
inherited that task. His legacy was declared 
in a letter to Miss Candy Achay and Dr. 
Joseph R. Julia, leaders of the Cuban Cru- 
sade and dated March 11, 1966, which stated 
in parts: “I recall the glorious Cuban Ameri- 
can happening of May 20, 1902. Before the 
astonished eyes of the entire world for it 
saw what had never been contemplated 
before in all history. The turnover of flags 
from a strong liberating nation to another 
country, liberated and weak, exacting no fi- 
nancial debt whatsoever, or international 
obligations imposed. This newlycaught uni- 
versal attention to the very firm and invari- 
able conduct of the North American people 
demonstrating that America did not care for 
the cost in dollars, blood or in lives ripped 
from its own entrails, when called upon to 
sacrifice for liberty of the oppressed, for the 
miracle that is democracy and for the right 
of the free individual. 

“America is death to imperialistic slavery 
and to the abuse of power. This generous 
and virile condition of a people that loves 
universal peace, does not seem the labor of 
man, but of God Almighty. It is Christianity 
incresendum in a land where Jesus Christ 
never treads in person, making and main- 
taining mutual love amongst those opposed 
to nations are jealous of foreign power from 
the old continent.” signed, General Gener- 
oso Campos Marquette. 

We members of the Cuban Crusade do 
herein declare on this historic Cuban Inde- 
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pendence Day in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives May 21, 1985, in the glorious 
names of our founder, the late Candy Achay 
and our respected late chairman, General 
Generoso Campos Marquette, do believe 
today there is the manpower to execute the 
liberation of Cuba, requiring only the ad- 
quate military weapons and logistics. 

Dr. Joseph R. Julia, President, Cuban 
Crusade Political Committees. Dr. Alejan- 
dro Paniaqua, President Caribbean Commit- 
tee. Mr. Joseph Yall, President, African 
Committee. Mr. Peter Harwich, Chairman, 
Cuban Crusade Campaign 1984. General 
Kei-Chi Chiu, Taiwan, General Adviser. 


1985 CuBAN INDEPENDENCE Day 


Respectfully, our message is being ad- 
dressed to His Excellency Ronald W. 
Reagan, Vice President George Bush and 
Administration, Honorable Speaker Thomas 
O'Neill Jr., Congressmen Claude Pepper, 
Dante B. Fascell and all other members of 
Congress. 

Our late Candelaria (Candy) Achay, spirit- 
ual leader of our Crusade, ever since she 
conceived it in 1961, still guides us towards 
hemispheric peace and prosperity with 
heavenly inspiration. Her words spoken 
during a Cuban Crusade meeting January, 
1984, stated our present powerful guidelines. 
She stated: “The moment of truth is now.” 

Her Vincentian Fathers Committee of 
Cuba together with the Vincentian Fathers 
Cuba Province, are strenuously continuing 
their efforts to construct Cuba's govern- 
ment approved program via Resolution 575 
of July 5, 1960 “Obra Benefice Religious 
Social” as a symbol of reconciliation be- 
tween all Cubans with Americans and their 
Western Hemispheric brother nations, Con- 
tributions from global Catholics and all 
other participating religions will definitely 
establish the common denominator neces- 
sary for international peace for which Can- 
delaria Achay struggled all her meritorious 
life to achieve, specially for her beloved 
Cuba. 

Today the climate for the success of 
“Obra Benefica Religiosa Social” inside 
Cuba is improving since there is a definite 
movement toward reconciliation between 
communist Cuba and the Catholic Church 
and all other religions inside Cuba. 

Herein we quote, from the important reli- 
gious publication “Nueva Vida” (New Life) 
of April 13, 1985, Madrid, Spain, the follow- 
ing: “Everything seems to indicate that 
Fidel Castro’s policies are changing direc- 
tions on two important issues. Firstly, the 
Cuban leader wishes to improve his rela- 
tions with the United States and open his 
country to the outside world, and secondly, 
improve his relations with the churches 
that are present on his island, specially the 
largest Cuban religion, the Catholics. To ac- 
complish this the Cuban communist party, 
the only political party in Cuba, has created 
an “Office for Religious Affairs” which in 
some manner issues citizenship status to all 
religions which up until now was limited 
only to civilians. 

The visit by North American bishops to 
Cuba and other ecclesiastical personalities 
such as the secretary general of Celam 
seems to forecast the coming visit of His Ho- 
liness Pope John Paul II to Cuba; a desire 
expressed several times by the Pope. This 
visit could coincide with the closing in the 
beginning of 1986 of the “Reflections of the 
Catholic Conference in Cuba” a sort of 
“study for all Cubans” and, a “search of 
conscience by all Cuban Christians.” 
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What Candy Achay stated as an all impor- 
tant “must” is the re-establishment inside 
Cuba of the complete religious freedom that 
existed before communism temporarily took 
power in Cuba with Fidel Castro in 1959. 
She stated “if religion is completely state 
controlled inside Cuba, a dangerous prece- 
dent will be established that will have dan- 
gerous_ repercussions in our hemisphere.” 
However, our Cuban government approved 
Resolution 575 of July 5, 1960, sets a unique 
precedent, since it permitted for the first 
time the teaching of religious and social 
work within a Communist nation. 

Our “Obra Benefica Religiosa Social San 
Vicente de Paul en la Sierra Maestra” was 
conceived and officially sanctioned as an au- 
tonomous organization without any govern- 
ment control or intervention. 

Freedom of religion is just as vitally im- 
portant as “life, and liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness” is to all democracies. This is 
specially so in Latin America today, where 
nearly half of the world’s Catholics live. 
The “Obra Benefica Religiosa Social” inside 
Cuba today is as important to hemispheric 
freedom as the “alamo” was for America in 
its struggle for unity, democracy, and sover- 
eignty. 

According to the Spanish “Vida Nueva”, 
before Fidel Castro's arrival to power on 
January 1959, Cuba was considered a total 
Catholic nation, since 90 percent of its pop- 
ulation was baptized Catholic, and the 
church maintained a great influence as in 
all Latin America, in national problems. 

In 1960 there were six dioceses, 210 par- 
ishes, 240 diocesan priests, 483 parish priests 
and 2,225 nuns. The majority of that clergy 
was of Spanish origin and it maintained a 
remembrance of the Spanish Civil War, 
which made them very fearful of any rapid 
social changes. Actually, in Cuba today 
there are seven dioceses, 235 parishes, 120 
diocesan priests, some 93 parish priests and 
300 nuns. They minister to an approximate 
Catholic population of 38.87 percent of the 
entire population, which amounts to four 
million of a total of ten million Cubans. 

It is estimated that some 75,000 persons 
attend Catholic Sunday mass and 5,000 par- 
ticipate in Protestant services. This is a 
good attendance record, in view of the prev- 
alent discrimination against practicing 
Catholics in schools, work, etc. Actually in 
the United States reside more than 150 
priests from Cuba, mostly in Florida, where 
one of them, Agustin Roman, auxiliary 
Bishop of the Archdiocese of Miami, exiled 
since 1960, has a potential of one million 
Cuban resident parishioners. 

Nevertheless, as stated by the Archbishop 
of Havana, “This opening has to be consoli- 
dated ... we still cannot ring the church 
bells, since all that glitters is not gold.” And 
pursued “Fidel Castro is an old political fox, 
and is intuitive of good opportunities, His 
position at this moment is simply strategy.” 

During July, 1960, Fidel Castro’s govern- 
ment approved our “Obra Benefica Reli- 
giosa Social in the Sierra Maestra’” Moun- 
tains of Oriente, Cuba.” A program which 
was championed in Cuba via our Vincentian 
Father Committee that includes our “Devel- 
opment of Natural Resources of Cuba”, an 
engineering feasibility report, the financing 
of which Fidel Castro was vitally interested 
and still today greatly interested, for Cuba's 
economy is in shambles. This report con- 
templates the creation of dozens of new in- 
dustries inside Cuba. This study spells out 
the preparation of Cuba for it to enter a 
new economic era of real progress. 

It must be understood however that any 
suecessful rapprochement with Castro today 
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is contingent to his most inner emotions and 
strategic unpredictability. He may decide to 
a) establish adequate relations with the 
U.S.A. and other nations, as a demonstra- 
tion of genuine concern for Cuba’s future 
with peace and prosperity; or b) he may be 
merely using all his dictatorial powers to 
follow orders from Moscow and continue to 
play political games with the churches, the 
world, and its own people. 

Candy Achay “Power of the Cross” revela- 
tion of the Patroness of Cuba, the Virgin of 
Charity. ... “reveals Cuba’s future, via 
divine intervention.” Cuba will be democrat- 
ic, sovereign and religious once again. 

A hemispheric Christian Democratic Com- 
mittee Symposium is being organized in 
Miami, Florida, under the auspices of the 
Cuban Crusade for Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion. It brings forward a platform for action, 
for the peace and prosperity of our hemi- 
sphere, and the reunification of all cubans 
under the almighty. 

However, in complete compliance with the 
last request from our prophetic leader 
Candy Achay, who as power of attorney for 
the present Cuban Crusade Catholic pro- 
gram originally approved by the present 
Cuban government, “Obra Benefica Reli- 
gosa Social San Vicente de Paul en la Sierra 
Maestra,” said, “The moment of truth is 
now here.” 

The Cuban Crusade shall execute what- 
ever is required and necessary to raise 
Candy Achay’s Cuban Flag, free, democrat- 
ic, religious, and sovereign above the Morro 
in Habana, Cuba as soon as possible. 

Dr. Joseph R. Julia, President, Cuban 
Crusade Political Committees. Dr. Alejan- 
dro Paniaqua, President Caribbean Commit- 
tee. Mr. Joseph Yall, President, African 
Committee. Mr. Peter Harwich, Chairman, 
Cuban Crusade Campaign 1984. General 
Kei-Chi Chiu, Taiwan, General Adviser.e 


MISSING CHILDREN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. DYM- 
ALLY] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been informed by the police depart- 
ment in my district that one of my 
young constituents has been kidnaped. 
I am participating in this special order 
because I want to do everything I can 
to help call attention to the case, in 
the hope that she might be found. 
{Hold up picture.] 

According to a fact sheet provided 
me by the police department, Ilene 
Rebecca Scott, aged 10 years and 5 
months has been missing from her 
home in Carson, CA, since December 
20, 1980. Ilene Scott was last seen rol- 
lerskating near her mother’s mobile 
home trailer in Carson. When first re- 
ported missing she was 3 feet 6 inches 
tall, and weighed 40 pounds. She has 
blue eyes and brown hair. 

Mr. Speaker, the National Center 
for Missing and Exploited Children 
has asked that anyone having infor- 
mation about Ilene Rebecca Scott call 
1-800-843-5678. 

I commend Congressman MICKEY 
Epwarps for his leadership on the 
missing children issue. 
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Let me repeat, if anyone has any in- 
formation about the whereabouts of 
this child, or has seen her please call 
1-800-843-5678, or call your local 
police or sheriff. 

Thank you. 


WORLD TRADE WEEK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. SKELTON] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, this is 
World Trade Week. We set this week 
aside to focus attention on the impor- 
tant role that exports play in our 
economy. In 1984, our trade deficit 
dramatically increased to over $120 
billion. That is more than double the 
red ink of any previous year. It has 
only been recently that the United 
States has been a net importer of 
goods. During our first two centuries, 
we were a net exporter of goods and 
after World War II we dominated the 
world marketplace. Most countries 
beat a path to our door to soak up our 
excess production and learn of our 
technology. 

Starting a decade ago, shortly after 
the Arab oil embargo, the United 
States began to routinely import more 
than we exported. These last 3 years 
have produced the worst balance of 
trade in our history. These record- 
breaking trade deficits have had a no- 
ticeably adverse effect on our econo- 
my. Those who say we should ignore 
the problem that it will simply disap- 
pear once the dollar declines know 
nothing of our trade competitors. 
They also overlook the high cost to 
our country of these trade deficits. 
While we sleep, our market share is 
eroded, jobs are lost to overseas manu- 
facturers and profits made in foreign 
nations to research, develop and mod- 
ernize. Our trading partners, and par- 
ticularly our Asian trading partners, 
learned long ago that exports and 
value added are necessary for them to 
survive. It is a lesson that we must still 
learn. 

One way to increase our Nation’s ex- 
ports is to encourage small businesses 
to participate in the world market. So 
far, small businesses have made only a 
limited contribution but their growth 
potential is unlimited. Presently, 200 
large businesses account for 80 percent 
of our export trade while less than 10 
percent of small business manufactur- 
ers—approximately 25,000 compa- 
nies—export. Ninety-two percent of all 
American firms sell only in the United 
States, while over 93 percent of the 
world’s population is outside the 
United States. 

The General Accounting Office 
[GAO] estimates that at least 20,000 
small businesses could be exporting 
but choose not to and that those small 
businesses could be bringing in an 
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extra $4.2 billion per year back home. 
Remember that for every $1 billion of 
exports 32,000 jobs are created. We 
must tap this potential and increase 
the number of small business export- 
ers. 

There are many ways that the 
United States could be encouraging 
small business exports. A few years 
ago, for example, a Senate study 
showed that the biggest obstacle to en- 
tering world trade for our small busi- 
nesses was lack of information. Today, 
the SBA International Office and the 
United States and Foreign Commercial 
Service of the Commerce Department 
provide volumes of useful services and 
information but, as one report said, 
they are apparently the “best kept 
secret in Washington.” 

Other problems frequently men- 
tioned by small business owners are: 

First, the strength of the U.S. dollar; 

Second, the perception that export- 
ing is too complicated; 

Third, the lack of information: how 
to export guides and marketing infor- 
mation; 

Fourth, licensing and regulations; 

d ; 

Fifth, financing and obtaining cap- 
ital. 

Congress has provided tax incen- 
tives—such as Foreign International 
Sales Corporation and -free trade 
zones; antitrust protections, through 
the Eximbank small business set- 
asides and the OPIC; and finally, ef- 
forts have been made to clear away 
the redtape and delay in licensing of 
products to be sold overseas through 
amendments to the Export Adminis- 
tration Act. 

There is a natural tendency to view 
our exports as products or manufac- 
tured goods. We can also focus on new 
markets by not limiting our percep- 
tion. World Trade Week is also recog- 
nized as National Tourism Week, for 
example. While we do tend to think of 
vacations and traveling as a service in- 
dustry, we must also realize the indus- 
try’s contribution to our balance of 
trade. Tourism is an export. Attracting 
international visitors is a unique 
export product. We need to remember 
that the most important part of an 
export is that it brings foreign money 
to us. We can do this by either sending 
products out of the country or attract- 
ing foreign travelers to our country. 
Tourism is simply an export that is 
consumed here by foreigners. Tourism 
comprises a $14.4 billion export indus- 
try—the second largest generator of 
U.S. export receipts among the manu- 
facturing, agricultural and service sec- 
tors. The revenue is from all of the 
food, lodging, transportation and en- 
tertainment which the 21 milion 
international visitors traveling in the 
U.S. purchase each year. These pur- 
chases reduce our trade deficit, create 
jobs here for Americans and support 
many many small businesses. Dollars 
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spent by foreigners go directly to our 
restaurants,. hotels and motels, enter- 
tainment, and recreational facilities 
and travel agents to name a few. And 
indirectly, they generate more than $1 
billion in Federal, State, and local tax 
revenues. 

The competition for this export 
market is as steep as any other. We 
must work toward attracting more for- 
eign visitors. We have a lot to offer 
tourists and they in turn contribute 
immensely to our economy. 

Finally, and perhaps ironically, our 
American belief in free enterprise and 
open markets have contributed to the 
trade problems which now exist. We 
are swamped with cheap—in some 
cases unfairly cheap—foreign imports 
while their country’s doors are 
slammed in our face. While we should 
oppose protectionist measures we can 
no longer afford to give away our jobs 
and markets to those who choose not 
to compete on an equal footing—Con- 
gress is ready to remedy unfair compe- 
titon. 

Mr. Speaker, we have come a long 
way toward overcoming the obstacles 
that have hindered our small business- 
men, who are capable of meeting any 
challenge, from entering the world 
market. In the next few weeks, as we 
work on the budget, we should remem- 
ber that our efforts there may help to 
reduce interest rates and stabilize the 
dollar to make our products that much 
more attractive. 

The apparent lack of leadership on 
this issue within the executive branch 
is regrettable. In addition, to the 
budget proposals that would have 
scrapped or curtailed much of the 
export mechanisms, I note the Presi- 
dent deleted the customary section on 
exports in his annual report to Con- 
gress on the state of small business. 
Hopefully, this is not a sign that the 
administration has given up or worse, 
feels it is not important enough to jus- 
tify a report. 


o 2030 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative 
days in which to revise and extend 
their remarks on the subject of my 
special order this evening. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Dy™MaLLy). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Oklaho- 
ma? 

There was no objection. 


MISSING CHILDREN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ep- 
WARDs] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, before beginning my special 
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order this evening I would like to yield 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. DE 
LA GARZA]. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding and appreciate 
this opportunity to advise the mem- 
bership that I will not take the special 
order I had requested for this evening 
after the gentleman concludes and will 
reschedule it for another day. 

If I might, I want to extend my con- 
gratulations to the gentleman for the 
great work he does on the subject that 
he is about to discuss with the Mem- 
bers of the House. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the second time 
in 2 months—and the fourth time in 
the last year—that I have taken to the 
floor to use these proceedings to try to 
locate some of the 1.5 million children 
who each year are reported missing, 
either because they have run away 
from home, have been abducted by 
strangers, or have been stolen by a 
parent who did not have legal custody. 

Including today, about 50 Members 
of Congress have participated in these 
special orders. I want to particularly 
thank the Speaker, the gentleman 
from California, [Mr. DYMALLY] who 
also participated in this special order 
this evening. It’s one way that each of 
us can help find children reported 
missing in our districts. I also invite 
my colleagues to consider cosponsor- 
ing some of the legislation I have in- 
troduced on this issue, including a bill 
to make parental kidnaping a Federal 
crime, a measure to declare May 25 to 
be “National Missing Children Day,” 
and a sense of Congress resolution 
which I introduced today calling on 
the 1,200 commercial and public televi- 
sion stations across the country to reg- 
ularly broadcast public service an- 
nouncements about individual cases. 

There is no doubt that television is 
one of the most effective ways to gen- 
erate leads about individual cases. The 
day after my last special order on 
April 2, for example, the National 
Center for Missing and Exploited Chil- 
dren received a 100-percent increase in 
the number of calls reporting sight- 
ings of the children whose pictures 
were shown the night before. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I recognize 
the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. NEAL]. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
informed by the federally funded Na- 
tional Center for Missing and Exploit- 
ed Children that two of my young con- 
stituents from North Wilkesboro, NC, 
were believed to have been kidnaped 
in July 1982, and are still missing. I am 
participating in this special order 
today because I want to help call at- 
tention to their situation, in the hopes 
that they might be found. [Hold up 
pictures.] 
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According to fact sheets provided to 
me by the Center, Galvin Lee Sidden, 
13, and Garry Patrick Sidden, 18, 
brothers, both from North Wilkes- 
boro, disappeared July 21, 1982, on the 
night their father was killed. They are 
believe to have been taken by a man 
charged with murder in the death of 
their father. 

Galvin is a male Caucasian with blue 
eyes and dark blond hair. When he 
was last seen he weighed about 120 
pounds and was 5 feet tall. He has no 
identifying marks. 

Garry is a male Caucasian with 
brown eyes and brown hair. He has a 
bad limp because of a problem with 
his right leg and has a 2-inch scar on 
the palm of his left hand. He is 
thought to be about 5 feet 5 inches 
and weighs about 160 pounds. 

Mr. Speaker, the National Center 
for Missing and Exploited Children 
has asked that anyone having infor- 
mation about Galvin or Garry call 1- 
800-843-5678. 

Like many of my colleagues, Mr. 
Speaker, I have cosponsored various 
commemoratives: the Missing Chil- 
dren Day in May, National Child 
Safety Week in September, National 
Children’s Week in October, and Na- 
tional Child Abuse Prevention Month 
in April, in an attempt to focus atten- 
tion to the tragedy of missing children 
and to educate our children and our- 
selves concerning the best methods of 
protection. However important these 
bills are, there is no better way to 
really help the situation than H.R. 
604, the Missing Children’s Assistance 
Act, which provides for matching Fed- 
eral grant funds for $2 million in fiscal 
year 1986 and fiscal year 1987 to State 
law enforcement agencies to set up 
State clearinghouses for missing chil- 
dren. Mr. Speaker, the truth of the 
matter is that it has been easier to 
locate stolen cars than stolen children. 
We need this legislation and I would 
urge my colleagues to cosponsor this 
bill if they have not, I hope we can 
pass this bill soon to make a real dif- 
ference in our effort to locate missing 
children. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. I 
thank the gentleman from North 
Carolina and would point out that he 
asked to go first so that he could leave 
to be with his own child, which I think 
is an indication that the situation we 
are dealing with is one that certainly 
crosses all party lines and unites all of 
us who care so deeply about children 
and trying to help keep their lives 
happy. 


o 2040 


At this time I would like to yield to 
the gentlewoman from Nevada [Mrs. 
VUCANOVICH]. 

While she is moving down here I 
might point out, Mr. Speaker, we do 
have the phone numbers here that are 
being shown, for the National Center 
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for Missing and Exploited Children, so 
that people can call if they have seen 
these children. 

Mrs. VUCANOVICH. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding and for taking 
this special order. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like to 
commend my colleague from Oklaho- 
ma [Mr. Epwarps] for taking out this 
special order and would like to assure 
him that I would be happy to cospon- 
sor any legislation which will help in 
locating these missing children. 

I am here tonight to talk about 
Tony Franko. He has been missing a 
little over 2 years now. He disappeared 
on his way to school on May 9, 1983, in 
Lemmon Valley, NV, which is a suburb 
of Reno. The police department in 
Reno which investigated Tony’s disap- 
pearance believes that he was kid- 
naped. Tony Franko was only 10 years 
old when he disappeared and he would 
be 13 years old this August. He has 
brown hair and brown eyes and was 
almost 5 feet tall on the day he was 
last seen. 

As you see, here is his photograph, I 
am participating in this special order 
today because I am terribly concerned 
about Tony and I would like to do ev- 
erything that I can to bring about his 
safe return to his family. I really do 
not think that any of us can appreci- 
ate the anguish and fear that his 
family must be experiencing. I am sure 
that Tony is the last thought they 
have at night when they drop off to 
sleep and certainly first thing when 
they wake up in the morning. 

As his Representative and as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Chil- 
dren, Youth and Families, and on 
behalf of the 160,000 children who are 
reported missing every year in this 
country, I would appeal for assistance 
in trying to find Tony. 

Anyone who recognizes him is asked 
to call the National Center for Missing 
and Exploited Children. The number 
that is listed here, I think some people 
might like to know that the last four 
digits stand for the word “LOST”. 

I thank the Speaker and I thank my 
colleague Mr. EDWARDS. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. I 
thank the gentlewoman for her par- 
ticipation. 

Mr. Speaker, I would now yield to 
the gentleman from Florida, Mr. 
LEWIS. 

Mr. LEWIS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman from Oklaho- 
ma for holding this special order. 

Dorothy “Dee” Scofield was last 
seen on July 22, 1976 in Ocala, FL. 

Dee had accompanied her mother to 
the Ocala Shopping Center and had 
gone across the parking lot alone to 
buy a birthday present for her broth- 
er, while her mother took a written 
driver’s test at the opposite corner of 
the shopping center. 

They were to meet later and attend 
a movie. 
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Dee Scofield never made it to that 
movie. 

Police in Ocala suspect foul play. 

Dee has brown hair, blue eyes, and, 
at the time of her abduction was wear- 
ing teardrop shaped eyeglasses. 

I urge anyone with information 
about Dee to please call the National 
Center for Missing and Exploited Chil- 
dren at 1-800-843-5678. 

Mr. Speaker, Dee's disappearance 
should indicate to all of us that a uni- 
form and effective program to find 
missing children should be implement- 
ed in all States across the country. 

More importantly we need to involve 
those agencies which search for and 
locate missing children. 

I'm speaking, of course, about our 
State and local law enforcement per- 
sonnel. 

After all, when a child is missing, a 
parent’s first reaction is to call the 
local police department. 

And as we all know, the first 24 
hours in a situation like this is critical. 

For this reason, local law enforce- 
ment officers should be trained ex- 
perts in crisis situations involving 
missing and abducted children. 

With the proper telecommunications 
systems and trained personnel, State 
and local law enforcement serve as an 
extremely effective frontline resource 
in the fight to locate and save our chil- 
dren. 

Therefore, I have introduced legisla- 
tion to provide matching grant funds 
to State law enforcement departments 
to set up State clearinghouses for 
missing children information. 

These clearinghouses provide an es- 
sential link between all levels of law 
enforcement, local, State, and nation- 
al. 
Currently 123 of my colleagues have 
joined with me in cosponsoring this 
important legislation. 

I encourage all of you to cosponsor 
this legislation. It is an effective way 
to actually help solve the problem. 

Again, anyone with information 
about Dee’s whereabouts, please call 
the National Center at 1-800-843- 
5678—5678 on your phone is “lost”. 
Again, 1-800-843-5678. 

Thank you. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. I 
thank the gentleman for participating 
once again. He has shown his concern 
about this issue several times and I ap- 
preciate it very much. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to my colleague 
from Oklahoma [Mr, ENGLISH]. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
would like to join my colleagues in 
commending Mr. Epwarps of Oklaho- 
ma in requesting this special order. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been informed 
by the National Center for Missing 
and Exploited Children that one of my 
young constituents has been kidnaped. 
I am participating in this special order 
because I want to do everything I can 
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to help call attention to the case in 
the hope that he will be found. 

According to the information provid- 
ed me, young Shannon Patrick Ketron 
was last seen June 17, 1982, near my 
hometown of Cordell, OK. His mother 
was assaulted by a stranger. When she 
regained consciousness, Shannon and 
the stranger were gone. At the time of 
his kidnaping, Shannon was only 7 
months old. Shannon is a white male 
with blue eyes and blond hair. 

Shannon Patrick Ketron is one of 
countless missing children. It is a na- 
tional tragedy that we must stop. In 
the past 2% years, a number of steps 
have been taken to halt this night- 
mare and return the children to their 
homes safe and sound. In an effort to 
continue to focus public attention on 
the enormous problem, I have joined 
with Representative Epwarps and 
others in cosponsoring House Joint 
Resolution 281, declaring May 25, 
1985, as “Missing Children’s Day.” I 
sincerely hope that the time will come 
very soon when we can put this na- 
tional tragedy behind us. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. The 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ENG- 
LISH] commented about the hope that 
some of these children would return 
home. One of our colleagues, Mr. 
SUNDQUIST, from Tennessee, was 


scheduled to participate in this special 
order but is not because the child who 
he was going to talk about did in fact 
return home safely last night, which is 
one of the things that gives us hope 


and something to work for. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MOAKLEY]. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man, my colleague from Oklahoma 
{Mr. Epwarps] for taking this special 
order tonight in order to acquaint 
Congress with this very serious prob- 
lem, and also those in the listening au- 
dience. 

Mr. Speaker, I was recently in- 
formed by the federally funded Na- 
tional Center for Missing and Exploit- 
ed Children that one of my young con- 
stituents, Wilfredo Torres, has been 
kidnaped I am participating in this 
special order because I want to do ev- 
erything I can, to help call attention 
to this case, in the hope that he might 
be found. 

According to the fact sheet provided 
to me by the National Center, Wil- 
fredo Torrres of Dorchester MA, was 
last seen on May 9 1983, leaving an 
apartment building with a man who 
the police know had previously been 
charged with sexual abuse and 
murder, but was subsequently acquit- 
ted. Wilfredo was born on August 8, 
1970, and is now 15 years old. At the 
time of his disappearance he was 13 
years old, 4 feet tall and weighed 60 
pounds. He is Hispanic and has brown 
hair and brown eyes. 
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Mr. Speaker, the National Center 
for Missing and Exploited Children 
has asked that anyone having infor- 
mation about Wilfredo Torres, please 
call 1-800-843-5678. 

Since the passage of the Missing 
Children Act in October 1982, nation- 
wide efforts to locate missing children 
have been greatly enhanced. This sup- 
port on the Federal level has lead to 
even greater awareness and activities 
on the local level and in the private 
sector to help find missing children. 
Increased attention to this issue cou- 
pled with distribution of information 
and photogaphs of these children has 
not only helped find missing children, 
but has been instrumental in educat- 
ing the general public, on the gravity 
of this situation. I applaud all these 
efforts, both public and private, and 
pledge my continued support in help- 
ing to locate missing children and re- 
unite them with their loved ones. 

Thank you very much. 


o 2050 


Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. I 
thank the gentleman, and I yield now 
to the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
GRAIG). 

Mr. CRAIG. I would like to once 
again thank my colleague from Okla- 
homa for taking out a special order in 
relation to missing children. This is 
the third special order that my col- 
league from Oklahoma has called, and 
I must say they have been extremely 
effective in raising the visibility in this 
national tragedy. 

I want to add a personal note to my 
involvement with young Jason Amini, 
and I want to congratulate my friend 
from Oklahoma. The other evening I 
was attending a movie in a theater 
here in Virginia, and prior to the 
movie starting they were doing promo- 
tional ads from different businesses 
and interests and community service 
ads on the screen of the theater. Na- 
tional Child Find showed a picture, 
courtesy of that theater, of young 
Jason Amini of Sagle, ID, and I can 
tell you there was a moment of thrill, 
to think that we had been able to 
assist in lifting the visibility of this 
missing child to a national stature, 
and for that I am very thankful and I 
am sure the mother of Jason Amini is 
thankful to our colleague, Mr. Ep- 
warps of Oklahoma. 

Ladies and gentleman, I would like 
to have you meet Jason Amini of 
Sagle, ID and Nyleen Kay Marshall of 
Clancy, MT have much in common. 

They are children, they are kid- 
naped and they are in danger. 

Jason is 11 years old and was kid- 
naped by his father February 25, 1982. 
He was last seen at Los Angeles Inter- 
national Airport. 

Nyleen, will be 7 years old this Sep- 
tember. She was kidnaped from the 
Helena National Forest in June 1983. 
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Even though one child is the victim 
of kidnaping by a parent and the 
other by a stranger—statistics show 
that both are in as much danger of 
being physically and mentally harmed 
and abused. 

Jason and Nyleen are not alone; 
1,500,000 children are missing each 
year; 500,000 of these are victims of 
kidnaping by a parent. Some 20,000 to 
100,000, are victims of kidnaping by a 
stranger. 

Unbelievably, the number of kidnap- 
ers convicted in U.S. courts increased 
57 percent from 1983 to 1984, but the 
percentage of those imprisoned actual- 
ly decreased from 100 to 64 percent. 

And the average sentence in 1984 
was only 14 years. 

That’s why some of us in Congress 
are sponsoring House Resolutions 1318 
and 2201. 

H.R. 1318 would mandate a mini- 
mum 10-year sentence for adults who 
kidnap a child. It would also mandate 
life sentences for adults who kidnap 
and seriously abuse a child. 

H.R. 2201 would make parental kid- 
naping a criminal rather than a civil 
offense and impose penalties for viola- 
tors. 

These bills are a beginning and the 
effort by Congressman Epwarps is an 
admirable one. But these efforts are 
not enough without your help. 

We must bring America’s children— 
our children—home. 

Please call 1-800-843-5678. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. I 
thank the gentleman from Idaho for 
again participating, and would like to 
yield now to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. BOLAND]. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank my colleague, Mr. EDWARDS 
of Oklahoma, for his efforts on behalf 
of our Nation’s missing children. 

The issue of missing children is not a 
partisan issue, it is a national concern, 
shared by all of us, who deeply feel 
the loss of the 1.5 million children 
who annually disappear. 

I am here in the well of the House 
today, to bring to the public’s atten- 
tion, a constituent of mine, Taj Nar- 
bonne of Leominster, MA, who is one 
of America’s missing children. 

This picture of Taj was taken, not 
long before he was reported missing 
on March 31, 1981. At the time, he was 
nearly 10 years old, weighed between 
50 to 65 pounds, was 4 to 4% feet tall, 
and had blonde hair and blue eyes. Taj 
was born on June 18, 1971, and would 
be nearly 14 years old today. 

The National Center for missing and 
exploited children has asked that, 
anyone with information about Taj 
Narbonne, please call the hotline 
number 1-800-843-5678. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very concerned 
not only about Taj, but about all our 
missing children. 
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Children are our Nation’s most pre- 
cious resource, and even if only one 
child is located through the effort 
being made, not only in the House, but 
in numerous other activities through- 
out the country, I believe these pro- 
grams will have been a tremendous 
success. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. I 
want to thank the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, and now I would like 
to yield to the gentleman from Arizo- 
na [Mr. KOLBE]. 

Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join with my other colleagues in ex- 
tending my thanks and appreciation to 
my colleague from Oklahoma [Mr. Ep- 
warps] for what he has done to spot- 
light a very important issue in our 
Nation today, a tragedy which exists. 
The tragedy, of course, is the issue of 
missing children. 

Missing children are a tragic fact of 
life for parents in neighborhoods 
across our Nation. It is a problem that 
demands attention from each citizen. 
1.8 million children are reported miss- 
ing for a period of time each year. 
50,000 children disappear and remain 
missing every year. 

Brian Bleyl, a young child from 
Phoenix, Arizona, has been missing 
since February 28, 1981. He was last 
seen collecting for his paper route in 
Phoenix. Brian was 12 years old at the 
time; He would now be 17. At the time 
he disappeared, Brian was 4 feet 11 
inches tall and weighed 100 pounds He 
has brown hair, brown eyes and a fair 
complexion. 

I am participating in this special 
order because I want to do everything 
possible to bring attention to Brian 
Bleyl’s case, and the cases of thou- 
sands of other children like him. In- 
credibly, until just a few years ago, it 
was easier to find a stolen car than a 
missing child in this country. 

Thankfully, the missing children’s 
act, signed into law in October, 1982, 
authorized a permanent national 
clearinghouse for information and 
identification of missing children. 
That clearinghouse, the national 
center for missing and exploited chil- 
dren, has asked that anyone having in- 
formation about Brian Bleyl or any 
other missing child call 1-800-843- 
5678. 


o 2100 


Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. I 
thank the gentleman. He has certainly 
distinguished himself as one of the 
outstanding new Members of this 
body. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. LELAND]. 

Mr. LELAND. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to thank the gentleman from 
Oklahoma for his compassion in this 
initiative in bringing the plight of 
missing children to our attention. 

Each year between half a million 
and 2 million children are reported 
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missing. This tragic statistic became 
very real to me last January when two 
of my young constituents disappeared. 

The pictures at my sides are those of 
Michael and Pamela Mayfield who, ac- 
cording to the factsheet provided me 
by the Center for Missing and Exploit- 
ed Children, were last seen walking 
home from school together on Janu- 
ary 10, 1985. 

At the time, Michael, age 6, had 
black hair and eyes, weighed 80 
pounds and was 4 feet tall. 

His 5-year-old sister Pamela, at the 
time, had black hair and eyes, weighed 
50 pounds and was 2 feet 9 inches tall. 

The National Center for Missing and 
Exploited Children asks that anyone 
with any information regarding the 
whereabouts of Michael and Pamela 
Mayfield contact the Center’s hotline 
at 1-800-843-5678 or the Houston 
Police Department. 

I am proud of the efforts my home- 
town of Houston has exercised in 
trying to locate these young children. 
Their photographs have appeared on 
milk cartons, metrobus billboards, and 
have been broadcast on KPRC, a 
Houston television station. 

Yet, despite all these efforts Michael 
and Pamela Mayfield are still missing. 
I agreed to participate in this special 
order because I wanted to do every- 
thing possible to call attention to their 
case and to the national tragedy of 
missing children. Hopefully with ef- 
forts like this special order, some of 
these missing children will be found. 

I urge my colleagues to publicize the 
National Center for Missing and Ex- 
ploited Children’s toll-free number so 
that their constituents with informa- 
tion regarding Michael and Pamela 
Mayfield, or any of the other children 
discussed here tonight, can contact 
the Center. The number is 1-800-843- 
5678. Thank you. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. I 
thank the gentleman. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Penny]. 

(Mr. PENNY asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. PENNY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been informed by the federally-funded 
national center for missing and ex- 
ploited children that one of my young 
constituents left her southeastern 
Minnesota home just over 1 year ago 
today and disappeared without a trace. 
I thank Mr. Edwards for the opportu- 
nity to help call attention to this case 
in the profound hope that she might 
be found. 

According to the information provid- 
ed me by the center, Cheryl Peters, 
age 16, of Rochester, MN, left her 
home on May 15, 1984, and was report- 
edly last seen in the Albert Lea, MN, 
area. 

Cheryl Peters is 5'2” tall and weighs 
105 pounds. Her brown hair is shoul- 
der length and is parted in the middle. 
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She has a very small, faint scar below 
her right eyebrow. She also has 
pierced ears that are now healed over. 
Cheryl always wears glasses because 
she is very nearsighted. She also has a 
wire retainer on her bottom teeth and 
a removable retainer on her upper 
teeth. 

Mr. Speaker, the National Center 
for Missing and Exploited Children 
has asked that anyone having infor- 
mation about Cheryl Peters call this 
toll-free number: 1-800-843-5678. 

Each year, an estimated 160,000 chil- 
dren are kidnaped by a stranger or a 
parent. As many as 50,000 of these 
children, like Cheryl Peters, remain 
missing after a year. As a parent 
myself, I can fully understand how 
terrible the loss of a child must be. We 
in Congress must do all we can to 
locate these missing children and 
bring an end to this national tragedy. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Hayes]. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank my colleague, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Epwarps], for 
giving me the opportunity to partici- 
pate in this special order where na- 
tional attention is being focused on 
this very critical issue of missing chil- 
dren. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been informed 
by the Chicago Police Department 
that one of my young constituents, 
Vinyette Teague, has been kidnaped. I 
am participating in this special order 
because I am one of 60 cosponsors of 
House Joint Resolution 281 designat- 
ing May 25, 1985, as missing children’s 
day and I want to do everything I can 
to help call attention to this case, in 
the hope that she might be found. 

I now point to the photograph of 
Vinyette Teague. 

According to a factsheet provided to 
me by the Chicago Police Department, 
Vinyette was 18 months old when she 
was last seen of June 25, 1983. She is a 
black female child with black hair, 
brown eyes, standing 2 feet 8 inches 
tall and weighing 27 pounds. When 
last seen, Vinyette was wearing a 
striped tank top, brown flowered 
pants, and no shoes. 

Mr. Speaker, the Chicago Police De- 
partment and I ask that anyone 
having information about Vinyette 
Teague please call 1-800-843-5678. 

è Mr. LEWIS of California. This 
month is a special month. In a recent 
White House Rose Garden ceremony 
President Reagan signed into law a 
resolution which I cosponsored with 
many of my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle proclaiming May as Na- 
tional Child Safety Awareness Month. 
This commemorative month was set 
aside in an effort to bring nationwide 
attention to the problem of murdered, 
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exploited, and abused children. The 
high number of abducted children re- 
ported in this Nation is unexceptable. 
Sadly, many of these innocent chil- 
dren meet terrible fates. Unfortunate- 
ly far too little information is avail- 
able to law enforcement agencies to 
use in locating missing children. 

The people of my district, the 35th 
District of California have not escaped 
such tragedy. Last October, a little girl 
who was then 3 was kidnaped from the 
Indian Cove Campground in my dis- 
trict at the Joshua Tree National 
Monument. On October 18, Laura 
Bradbury, and her family arrived at 
the campground in the late afternoon. 
Laura and her brother went to the 
restrooms about 50 yards away from 
their campsite. When her brother 
came out of the restroom Laura was 
gone. After a 3-day search, it became 
apparent that Laura had been kid- 
naped. She has brown eyes, sandy 
blond hair and was wearing a kelly 
green sweatshirt with a hood. 

According to the California Center 

for Missing and Exploited Children, an 
estimated 40 percent of the recovered 
children are found as a result of media 
exposure. If you have any information 
or believe you have seen Laura Brad- 
bury, please contact the San Bernar- 
dino County Sheriff's Department at 
(619) 366-3781. Thank you, and I 
would like to thank my colleague, Mr. 
Edwards for having this important 
special order.@ 
@ Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been informed via the Baltimore 
City Police Department that one of 
my young constituents is missing. I am 
participating in this special order be- 
cause I want to do everything I can to 
help call attention to the case, in the 
hope that she might be found, 

Toya Hill, was reported missing on 
March 24, 1982. She was last seen 
playing near her home in Baltimore at 
206 South Spring Court. Toya is a 
black female with brown eyes and 
black hair. She wears glasses and is 11 
years old. At the time she was report- 
ed missing she was about 4 feet tall 
and weighed about 80 pounds. Anyone 
who has information pertaining to this 
case should contact the Baltimore City 
Police Department at (301) 396-2334 
or 2050. 

It is imperative that we all become 
involved in the problem of missing 
children which is a national epidemic. 
Each year there are 50,000 cases of 
child disappearances that remain un- 
solved at the end of the year. One mil- 
lion children are reported each year as 
runaways or throwaways and many 
become victims of crimes. 

Many people do not realize the full 
scope of the problem of missing chil- 
dren. Children who fall into this cate- 
gory are those who are abducted by 
strangers, who are abducted by a 
family member or acquaintance, who 
run away, who are thrown out of their 
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homes, and who are lost or who are 
victims of an accident and are unable 
to find help. Fortunately,- people 
around the country are becoming in- 
volved in an effort to help alleviate 
the problem. 

Organizations nationwide have spon- 
sored child Safety Days in an effort to 
attract attention to the tragedy of 
missing children. A Child Safety Day 
provides parents with preventive infor- 
mation and with the materials they 
can provide to assist authorities 
should they ever have a missing child 
such as fingerprints, a current picture, 
height and weight measurements. 
These Child Safety Days are relatively 
easy to organize and are of enormous 
benefit. I encourage all communities 
to implement a child identification 
program as soon as possible. For fur- 
ther information you can contact, 
among other organizations, the Office 
of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention at the U.S. Department of 
Justice or your local police depart- 
ment. 

Again, let me reiterate the impor- 
tance of community awareness and 
action against the problem of missing 
children. With the implementation of 
nationwide child identification pro- 
grams, missing children like Toya Hill 
can be found and others might never 
disappear.e 
@ Mr. NELSON of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, every mother and father can un- 
derstand how it feels to see their chil- 
dren after being apart even for short 
time. But tragically, many parents in 
our Nation live each day in uncertain- 
ty about the welfare and whereabouts 
of their sons and daughters. I am par- 
ticipating in this special order today 
because I want to assist these parents 
by bringing attention to the problem 
of missing children. 

I have been informed by the Nation- 
al Center for Missing and Exploited 
Children that one of my young con- 
stituents in Florida had disappeared 
and is now listed as missing by the 
Center. According to information pro- 
vided to me by the Missing Children 
Help Center, Tampa, FL, Keith Dean 
Fleming . disappeared mysteriously 
while on his way home from a friend’s 
house on April 29, 1977. He has not 
been seen or heard from since. 

Keith was born on September 18, 
1963, has blond hair and brown eyes. 
He is from Cocoa Beach, FL. The Na- 
tional Center for Missing and Exploit- 
ed Children has asked that anyone 
having information about Keith or 
any of the children we have spoken 
about today, please call 1-800-843- 
5678. 

I would like to add that special ef- 
forts are now underway in my home- 
state of Florida to help find missing 
children. The Adam Walsh Child Re- 
source Center, located at 227 South 
Orlando Avenue, Winter Park, FL, 
(305) 629-1811, and the Missing Chil- 
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dren Help Center, at 410 Ware Boule- 
vard, Suite 400, Tampa, FL, (813) 623- 
KIDS, are excellent organizations de- 
signed to bring our sons and daughters 
home. 

My colleagues and I are also spon- 
soring legislation to declare May 25 to 
be “Missing Children Day.” Each year 
1.8 million children disappear. We 
hope to draw public attention to this 
serious national problem with our par- 
ticipation today and a special empha- 
sis on Saturday. I urge all Americans 
to join us in helping to locate these 
youngsters.@ 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. I 
thank the gentleman for participating 
in this special order. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call at- 
tention to two teenage girls who live in 
my district in Oklahoma City who 
were reported missing from the State 
Fair of Oklahoma in September 1981. 

According to the National Center for 
Missing and Exploited Children, Cinda 
Leann Pallett, whose picture is over 
here, was 13 years old when she was 
last seen on September 26, 1981. At 
that time she was 5 feet tall, weighed 
88 pounds, had dark brown eyes and 
dark brown shoulder-length hair. 

This is Charlotte Kinsey. She, too, 
was 13 years old, when last seen with 
Cinda Pallett at the State Fair of 
Oklahoma. Miss Kinsey was 5 feet tall, 
weighed 95 to 100 pounds, with blue- 
gray eyes and blond shoulder-length 
hair. 

The National Center for Missing and 
Exploited Children has asked that 
anyone who has information about 
their whereabouts please call their toll 
free hotline at 1-800-843-5678, and on 
the phone dial those numbers spell 
out 1-800-THE LOST. 
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Mr. Speaker, when I started this 
project last year, it was one of the few 
organized efforts to publicize missing 
children cases. I am pleased that since 
that time several innovative activities 
have been initiated by interested orga- 
nizations and concerned individuals 
across the country. This includes 
printing the pictures of missing chil- 
dren on milk cartons; displaying their 
photos on movie screen theaters 
during intermission; printing their pic- 
tures on the back of toll road fares 
cards; publishing magazines featuring 
page after page of these pictures. 

All of those people, all of these orga- 
nizations which are doing so much to 
help locate these missing children, 
160,000 a year of whom are kidnaped, 
deserve our thanks and appreciation. I 
would like to say one more thing, Mr. 
Speaker. On this floor, about an hour 
ago, Members of Congress of different 
political parties and different philoso- 
phies were engaged in some rather 
heated and strongly-felt exchanges of 
views about issues that are important 
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to this country, and yet, when it comes 
to an issue like this, when it comes to 
talking about our own children, the 
children of our friends and neighbors 
and other people in this country 
whose children have been kidnaped or 
run away or somehow disappeared 
from their homes, there are no party 
lines, there are no colors, there are no 
different philosophies. It is something 
we feel together very strongly. 

I would like to thank all of my col- 
leagues, as I said it is now nearly 50 in 
number, who have participated in 
these special orders. I look forward to 
continuing these efforts so that we 
can bring some of these children home 
safely again. 


SOVIET JEWRY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. LUNGREN] 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

MISSING CHILDREN 

Mr. LUNGREN, Mr. Speaker, before 
I start my special order I would like to 
commend the gentleman from Oklaho- 
ma [Mr. Epwarps] on the fine job he 
has done on a very difficult question. 

On mother’s day this year, just a 
little over a week ago, I attended. a 
press conference in my home district 
in Huntington Beach, CA, at which 
the parents of Laura Bradbury, a 
young, 3-year-old girl who was kid- 
naped from Joshua Tree Monument, 
about 6 months ago, attended, and 
where we unveiled for the very first 
time rather large posters, 4 feet by 6 
feet, that will be placed in bus kiosks 
or bus stops from Oceanside to 
Oxnard in California, 30 or 37 in 
number, on a rotating basis. 

This was the first of hopefully a 
number of efforts that will be made by 
the people in the advertising fields 
with the cooperation of the bus com- 
panies to help in identifying many of 
the missing children that we find 
around this country. It was an obvi- 
ously emotional experience for the 
Bradburys on a day as important and 
emotional as Mother’s Day is in any 
event, to appear there on the first 
Mother’s Day at which they will not 
be able to see Laura and to make a 
plea again to the public that anybody 
with information about Laura Brad- 
bury contact the Laura Bradbury Or- 
ganization or the National Clearing 
House, the numbers of which have al- 
ready been given. 

It is an issue that touches all of our 
lives, all of our families, and the 
reason why I think Members are in- 
volved on the national level is that 
even though the child taken may be 
from one State, in very short order 
that child can be placed in another 
State. 

In fact, earlier this year a young boy 
about 13 or 14 years of age was found 
on the east coast after having been 
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kidnaped 2 years before in my home 
town of Long Beach, CA. So it is a na- 
tional issue that we need cooperation 
concerning from people at all levels. 

In this regard, Mr. Speaker, I would 
try and bring to the attention of my 
colleagues and others that although 
we have passed legislation on the Fed- 
eral level which assists in the pursuit 
of those who have taken our children, 
and assists in the identification and lo- 
cation and return of many of our miss- 
ing children, that in some ways what 
we have done on the Federal level only 
offers an opportunity that must be fol- 
lowed up on the local level. 

Specifically I would mention legisla- 
tion that passed this House, passed 
the Senate and was signed by the 
President approximately 2 years ago, 
which allows the NCIC, the National 
Computer Bank that is established 
and maintained by the FBI, with in- 
formation of all local jurisdictions, 
that is, their law enforcement agen- 
cies, State jurisdictions and the FBI 
itself, in which there is a national file 
of information of all types, including 
people who have been charged with 
crimes suspects all the way to stolen 
cars. 

Unfortunately, prior to 2 years ago, 
there was very little information pro- 
vided on missing children to that file. 
We made an alteration in the law 
which allows that information to go 
into the file. If a parent of a missing 
child wishes to get that information 
on that file, they first must contact 
their local authorities, and those local 
authorities then can place that name 
on the file. 

After a passage of time, the parents, 
within a short period of time, can con- 
tact the FBI directly and find out 
whether that information has been in- 
serted on the file, and if it has not, at 
that time they then have the right to 
have that information entered. 

The reason we do this is because of- 
tentimes with respect to missing chil- 
dren, it is the immediacy of the con- 
tact that is made with law enforce- 
ment in the immediate area that pro- 
vides the best opportunity for the 
return of that child. We wanted to 
make sure that parents did not avoid 
that first contact. 

What it does is place an obligation 
on local law enforcement agencies to 
follow through and then place that in- 
formation on the file themselves. 

I am unhappy to report, Mr. Speak- 
er, that out of the 50 States in the 
Union, at present only 5 States require 
that local law enforcement immediate- 
ly relay that information to the file 
and have it then on file. In some of 
our departments, they will not put 
that information on file until the child 
has been missing for at least 7 days. 
They do that because the largest 
number of children are found in a 
short period of time; many of them 
just running away from home for a 
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short period of time. They say that 
there is difficulty in time and re- 
sources if we place those names on the 
file at the very beginning and then 
take them off within 24 hours. 

That is a concern, but it is not a le- 
gitimate concern in my judgment 
when you have testimony from coro- 
ners across the country that children 
who are abducted and in many cases 
used for sexual purposes by their ab- 
ductors, and are then killed, are gener- 
ally killed within the 24 hours. Unfor- 
tunately, we not only have missing 
children, we have unidentified bodies 
of children that are in morgues across 
this country and in some cases are 
eventually buried without ever being 
properly identified. 

So I would suggest that even though 
we have given the opportunity on the 
Federal level, that folks back home 
must follow through and ask their 
local law enforcement agencies, the 
mayors, the city councils of their 
towns to adopt a resolution to require 
that information to be placed on the 
NCIC immediately, and that State leg- 
islatures follow through on the 
progress that we have started and re- 
quire that be done by their local law 
enforcement agencies. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
speak on the subject of my special 
order, that is, on the question of 
Soviet Jewry. 
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GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and to 
include therein extraneous material 
on the subject of my special order 
today on Soviet Jewry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DyYMALLy). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUNGREN. Now, Mr. Speaker, I 
will speak on the subject of my special 
order; that is, on the question of 
Soviet Jewry. 

Mr. Speaker, this August marks the 
10th anniversary of the signing of the 
Helsinki Final Act. Among other 
things, this international document, of 
which the Soviet Union is a signatory, 
calls for the right of Jewish cultural 
expression and emigration from the 
Soviet Union. 

I rise today not only out of a sense 
of conviction, but of moral outrage. I 
rise because of the tragic cry heard 
throughout the world emanating from 
the mouths of Soviet Jews who ask 
nothing more from the Soviet Govern- 
ment than the basic rights guaranteed 
to them through the Helsinki accords. 

The Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, The International 
Covenant on Civil and Political 
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Rights, and the Helsinki Final Act, all 
provide for the right of any citizen, to 
leave any country, including his own. 

Mr. Speaker, by observing the 
present state of affairs, you would 
never know that the Soviet Union is a 
party to all of these international 
agreements. Nonetheless, they are sig- 
natories and are, therefore, in gross 
and blantant violation of international 
law. 

These statistics of Jewish emigration 
from 1979-84 reveal what can only be 
termed a crisis situation—a situation 
in which never before in the history of 
the Soviet Jewry movement has the 
emigration rate been so low. 

From a high in 1979 of 51,320, emi- 
gration has plummeted to an all-time 
low of 896 Soviet Jews last year. Fur- 
thermore, the 1985 figures, so far, are 
also extremely disquieting. 

I would suggest, Mr. Speaker, that 
anybody who reviews this chart and 
looks at these figures recognizes that 
this cannot be an aberration, but it ap- 
pears to be a carefully designed plan 
by the leaders of the Soviet Union. I 
think it is fair to say that these num- 
bers are proof that Jews have resumed 
their historical role in the Soviet 
Union as the government’s favorite 
punching bags. 

Soviet officials justify this drastic re- 
duction in emigration by claiming that 
all Soviet Jews who wish to leave the 
U.S.S.R. have already done so. They 
maintain that the reunification of 
families has been completed, thus sig- 
nalling their desire to put a stop to 
what little emigration there is. This 
Soviet assertion is evidenced by a 
Radio Moscow broadcast in late 1982 
when that broadcast stated, and I 
quote, 

Nearly all those applying for permission, 
or approximately 98.4%, have left or leave 
very soon, 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, this is a 
bold-faced and preposterous lie. There 
are at least ten thousand Soviet Jews 
actively seeking emigration, and not 
less than 250 Jewish families who have 
waited a decade or more for exit visas. 
Sadly, there runs a deep current of de- 
spair among these people—for they 
firmly believe that there is no future 
for them on Soviet soil. 

Reunification of families has also 
been hindered lately by an increase in 
administrative obstacles; 1979-80 ap- 
pears to have been the turning point 
in Soviet emigration policy. 

To apply for exit permission, one 
must submit to the local Office of Visa 
and Registration a variety of docu- 
ments, including an invitation from 
“first degree” relatives in Israel. A 
Soviet Jew might request several invi- 
tations before actually receiving one, 
since authorities often intercept them 
in the mail. Furthermore, each indi- 
vidual applicant must pay a fee of 40 
rubles, which is approximately 1 
week’s average salary, for every single 
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family member seeking to emigrate. 
When an application is then approved, 
each family member must pay an addi- 
tional 500 rubles, about 3 months 
income, for the “right,” so-called to 
give up Soviet citizenship, and then 
270 rubles for the exit visa. 

Thus, the financial burdens of emi- 
gration alone cause great hardships. 
All resources must be pooled, and per- 
sonal possessions are often sold at de- 
pressed values to meet these demands. 
In addition, there is evidence that 
bribes must often be paid to minor of- 
ficials at every step along this tortu- 
ous process. 

Finally, increasing numbers of appli- 
cants have been denied visas on the 
basis that, because they have been ex- 
posed to State secrets, they are a secu- 
rity risk. Other visa requests have 
been turned down because an appli- 
cant has more relatives in the U.S.S.R. 
than abroad, prompting officials to 
maintain that emigration would divide 
rather than reunite the family. Some 
applicants reportedly receive no 
reason at all for the denial of their 
visa requests. 

Aside from these very harsh restric- 
tions, the Soviet Government has con- 
stantly relied on various forms of har- 
assment to applicants and their fami- 
lies. In direct violation of the Helsinki 
accords, Soviet authorities make life 
miserable for visa applicants through 
repression that takes place in ways 
such as: 

The loss of employment. As soon as 
their desire to emigrate becomes 
known, they run the risk of either a 
reduced status or a total loss of work. 
This loss of employment makes it 
nearly impossible to find other work, 
thereby, forcing many “refuseniks” to 
accept any employment they can get. 
Thus, qualified teachers, scientists, 
and engineers are now working as 
street sweepers and lift operators. 

Another form of harassment in- 
cludes expulsion from a university or 
other institution of higher learning. 
To make matters worse, those stu- 
dents expelled from universities lose 
their exemption from military service 
and face the threat of immediate con- 
scription by a government that has 
treated them in this fashion. 

Deprivation of academic standing is 
yet another form of torment. A 
number of educators have been 
stripped of their degrees and/or ex- 
cluded from academic associations. 
This professional harassment cannot 
be seen as anything but an act of psy- 
chological warfare on the part of the 
Soviet Government with the intent of 
deterring further emigration appli- 
cants. 

Still another act of contempt against 
hopeful emigrants is the practice of 
overt violence and physical attacks. 
The case last year of Yakov Mesh is a 
striking one, though by no means iso- 
lated. Mesh was beaten up by KGB- 
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men in civilian clothes in the presence 
of a number of people. A statement 
signed by nine witnesses asserted that 
Mesh had not offered any resistance— 
although he was then charged with re- 
sisting authorities—and that there had 
been no apparent cause for the attack 
on him. Mesh has been awaiting per- 
mission to emigrate for 7 years. 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps the cruelest 
form of harassment against Jews seek- 
ing emigration is the persecution lev- 
eled against their children. In. T.V. 
broadcasts, on the radio, in the press, 
and during lessons at school, more at- 
tention is devoted to Israel than to 
any other country, even the United 
States. They instill into the children 
that Israel is a synonym for inhuman- 
ity and cruelty and that Zionism is a 
form of fascism. With some children 
this leads to constant conflicts with 
their peers in playgrounds and in 
school. These same children are also 
made objects of teacher-encouraged 
ridicule. Whatever the case, these chil- 
dren are placed in a situation of con- 
stant stress which runs through their 
entire childhood and often leaves deep 
sears in their psyche. 

I would like, at this time, to tell my 
colleagues of a case that exemplifies 
just this kind of persecution. This in- 
volves a Jewish refusenik named Ari 
Volvovsky with whom I have ex- 
changed letters over the past 2 years. 
In 1974, Mr. Volvovsky was a senior 
engineer and researcher for an oil and 
gas company in Moscow. As is the case 
of many Jews who apply for emigra- 
tion, Mr. Volvovsky was dismissed 
from his position. For the past 11 
years, he has been unable to secure 
employment in his own field and has 
therefore been forced to work at a va- 
riety of odd jobs. Unfortunately, that 
was only the beginning. 

In September 1979, his apartment 
was broken into by the KGB. Over 500 
books on Jewish history and culture 
were confiscated. In addition, eviction 
papers were served by the landlord no- 
tifying him to vacate the apartment. 
After bringing his case to civil court, 
the Soviet authorities ordered him, 
within 72 hours, to relocate to the 
closed city of Gorky. 

In the spring of 1980, while vaction- 
ing in Kishinev, Volvovsky was arrest- 
ed for alleged vagrancy. He was subse- 
quently detained for 30 days and 
threatened with trial and imprison- 
ment. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, the 
government authorities, because some- 
one merely exercises his right as 
promised under the Soviet Constitu- 
tion and the Helsinki accords to par- 
ticipate in his Jewish heritage and his 
Jewish religion, suffers consequences 
in terms of his job situation, and then 
once he finds difficulty on obtaining 
any type of meaningful job, he then 
becomes subject to the laws of vagran- 
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cy, or the allegation that he has violat- 
ed the laws of vagrancy in the Soviet 
Union. 
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On June 2, 1983, 10 KGB thugs 
came to Mr. Volvovsky’s apartment 
and conducted a 7-hour search in the 
hopes of findings anti-Soviet litera- 
ture. What they found were some 200 
volumes related to Jewish culture and 
religion. Again, Mr. Speaker, his books 
were confiscated. 

The tremendous strain of the past 
few years have been extremely diffi- 
cult of the Volvovsky’s 16-year-old 
daughter, Kira. Because of her fami- 
ly’s refusenik status, she has been sub- 
jected to a considerable amount of 
harassment. In one letter, Mr. Vol- 
vovsky expressed to me his concern for 
Kira this way: 

For a child in our situation, this is very 
hard * * * I am worried about her. I do so 
want her to grow up in Israel, but fate 
seems to decree otherwise * * * My prayer is 
that things will not change for the worse. 

We ask the Soviet Government: 
Why this persecution? Why this har- 
assment? Why this incitement to 
hatred? Is it because Ari Volvovsky 
and his family wish to emigrate to 
Israel, their beloved homeland? Is it 
because Mr. Volvovsky wishes to speak 
and read the forbidden Hebrew lan- 
guage? Is it because he wishes to study 
Jewish history and culture? But we 
wonder, Mr. Speaker, if possibly there 
could be another reason. 

Mr. Speaker, the Helsinki process, to 


which the Soviets claim to be at- 
tached, is based on the desire to pro- 


mote better and closer relations 
among peoples. Nothing undermines 
more this process than vicious allega- 
tions against Jews as evidenced by the 
Soviet anti-Semitic propaganda cam- 
paign. 

Untamed and, yes, even state-sanc- 
tioned, the venom of anti-Semitism 
runs rampant through Soviet society 
today. What is striking about the 
Kremlin’s perception of Zionism, as re- 
flected in this Soviet propaganda cam- 
pagin, is the enormity of the power 
and evil with which it is endowed. El- 
liott Abrams, former Assistant Secre- 
tary for Human Rights and Humani- 
tarian Affairs in the United States, 
maintains that Soviet propagandists 
have equated Zionism with every con- 
ceivable evil, including racism, imperi- 
alism, espionage, terrorism, crime, 
murder, and even Nazism. What an ab- 
surdity—Soviet authorities asserting 
that Jews, in collaboration with Nazi 
Germany, were to blame for the Holo- 
caust. 

This campaign of virulent anti-Semi- 
tism has taken on alarming propor- 
tions as evidenced by the hostile sto- 
ries in the Soviet press. To give my 
colleagues an idea of the nature and 
scope of this anti-Semitic campaign, I 
would like to read a couple of quotes 
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that have appeared in the Soviet 
press. The first is a brief excerpt from 
an article from a 1980 issue of a 
weekly magazine for children, aged 9 
to 14, belonging to the Soviet youth 
organization, Pioneers: 

Most of the large monopolies in the manu- 
facture of arms are controlled by Jewish 
bankers. Business made on blood brings 
them enormous profits. Bombs and missiles 
explode in Lebanon—the bankers are 
making money. Thugs in Afghanistan tor- 
ment schoolchildren with gases—the bun- 
dies of dollars are multiplying in the safes 
of the Guggenheims. It is clear that Zion- 
ism’s principal enemy is peace on earth. 

Furthermore, the official youth 
newspaper in the Soviet Union de- 
clared in March 1983 that the meaning 
of Zionism is “to turn every Jew, no 
matter where he lives, into an agent of 
the Jewish oligarchy, into a traitor to 
the country where he was born.” 

This same paper also contends that 
the human rights organization Amnes- 
ty International is “under the thumb 
of the Tel Aviv hawks.” “Can you 
struggle for someone else’s conscience 
if your own has been bought by the Zi- 
onists?’’ The paper asked. 

Last, Professor Nikolay Yakovlev, 
a Soviet historian and author of sever- 
al anti-Semitic books, has depicted 
Elena Bonner, the wife of Dr. Andrei 
Sakharov, as an agent of the CIA’s 
“Jewish Section.” Yakovlev contends, 
moreover, that Bonner has taken con- 
trol of Sakharov’s finances and has ex- 
ploited her “pathetic” husband for the 
sinister purpose of “international Zi- 
onism.” 

Mr. Speaker, let us turn briefly to an 
overall consideration of the issue of 
Jewish culture and religion in the 
U.S.S.R. 

As is well known, Jews are recog- 
nized as one of the over 100 nationali- 
ties of the Soviet Union. In fact, they 
are a major one, ranking 16th in size. 
Yet the identifications with one’s cul- 
tural heritage is perceived by the 
Kremlin as a direct threat to the 
Soviet Government. Let us simply con- 
sider the following facts: 

There is no teaching of a Jewish lan- 
guage, history or culture at school or 
university level; 

There are no Jewish communal or 
social organizations in the U.S.S.R.; 

Not a single Jewish periodical is per- 
mitted in the Russian language which 
is spoken by over 97 percent of the 
Soviet Jews; 

As a token gesture, there is one Yid- 
dish newspaper. This is published by 
the Government, however, in a cor- 
rupted, or deliberately Russified, Yid- 
dish; 

There are no libraries with a special 
Jewish book section; 

There is only one Jewish museum 
devoted to Jewish history culture or 
folklore. 

As repressive as are Soviet policies 
toward Jewish cultural expression, the 
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situation for Jews with respect to their 
religion is even worse. 

Freedom of religion, in the words of 
the Helsinki accords, means freedom 
of the individual to practice a religion 
in accordance with the dictates of his 
own conscience. Tragically, Mr. Speak- 
er, for Jews as well as many others in 
the Soviet Union, this freedom exists 
only in words. 

There are no seminaries in the 
U.S.S.R. to train rabbis, and to pursue 
a career as a religious leader in the 
Soviet Union could mean a lifetime of 
persecution. There is a severe shortage 
of prayer books and Jewish calendars, 
Jewish religious objects cannot be 
manufactured in the U.S.S.R. nor can 
they generally be imported. In addi- 
tion, there is a shortage of burial 
space for religious Jews in the Soviet 
Union; the situation is particularly 
critical in Moscow. The Jewish religion 
remains the only recognized denomi- 
nation which is not permitted to main- 
tain or retain regular links with co-re- 
ligionists outside the U.S.S.R. 

Ironically, the 1936 Soviet Constitu- 
tion only recognized the right to reli- 
gious worship, whereas the 1977 Soviet 
Constitution guarantees that right. In 
practice, however, nothing has 
changed or it has changed for the 
worst. There have been numerous 
cases where private gatherings for reli- 
gious purposes have been disrupted by 
police and their participants subjected 
to threats and terms of imprisonment. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel it is important to 
mention another problem specific to 
the Jewish religion—the suppression 
of the Hebrew language, preventing 
Jews from learning that language is 
the most blatant violation of their reli- 
gious freedom because it prevents 
them from understanding their pray- 
ers, the Scripture, their religious laws 
and their entire religious heritage. 

The language of the Old Testament 
and of the State of Israel, Hebrew, has 
historically been the common proper- 
ty of Jews everywhere. It is an integral 
part not only of Jewish liturgy and 
sacred texts, but also of secular Jewish 
culture. Yet it has been rendered vir- 
tually inaccessible to Soviet Jews 
through an unpublicized ban. 

With the exception of the limited 
edition of a Russian-Hebrew diction- 
ary which appeared in 1963, no books 
of any kind in Hebrew have been pub- 
lished in the U.S.S.R. in over 50 years. 
There are no Hebrew newspapers or 
periodicals, nor is there a Hebrew 
school. Just as ominous is the in- 
creased harassment to which Hebrew 
teachers are subject. This repression 
can rightly be termed a “Jewish Cul- 
tural Genocide” as almost all attempts 
at Jewish self-education and holiday 
celebration have been prohibited. 

Mr. Speaker, Soviet policy as a 
whole amounts to a type of spiritual 
strangulation through the obvious 
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deprivation of the Soviet Jews’ natural 
right to know the Jewish past and to 
participate in the Jewish present. 
Truly, without one’s past and one’s 
present, the future is precarious 
indeed. 

Unfortunately, there are no easy so- 
lutions to any of the problems which I 
have discussed. What we can do, how- 
ever, is to make clear to the Soviet 
Government what our own approach 
is and how it is related in our eyes to 
the United States-Soviet relationship 
as a whole. As Secretary of State 
George Shultz stated last October: 
“We can never let ourselves become so 
wedded to improving our relations 
with the Soviets that we turn a blind 
eye to actions that undermine the very 
foundation of stable relations.” 

Many of us in this body view 1985 
and beyond as a critical period for 
Soviet Jews. We must ask ourselves 
whether the new Soviet leader is pre- 
pared to open the gates, even a frac- 
tion, to halt the campaign of state- 
sponsored intim-idation of Jews who 
wish to live as Jews, to study Hebrew, 
to rejoin the Jewish people in Israel 
and elsewhere. 

Perhaps it is too early to predict 
what effect Mikhail Gorbachev's rise 
to leadership will have on the 2% mil- 
lion Soviet Jews. 

I for one think that we have swung 
from optimism to pessimism too often 
as we have had a change in leadership 
in the Soviet Union in the past 
number of years. 
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So perhaps we can only be hopeful, 
cautiously hopeful, that this recent 
Kremlin transition will result in a re- 
newed opportunity to opening those 
gates once again. Perhaps that is 
asking too much or hoping too much, 
but Mr. Speaker, we must hope. 

It is particularly at a time like this 
that our voice of support, I think, is 
needed. 

As Members of Congress, we should 
be in regular and direct contact with 
Soviet officials, both in Washington 
and in Moscow, to raise the Soviet 
Jewry issue, along with others, and 
remind the Soviets of their interna- 
tional obligations under the Helsinki 
Final Act and the Universal Declara- 
tion on Human Rigths. We must con- 
tinue, moreover, to combine criticism 
with explanations of how, why, and in 
what ways Soviet human rights viola- 
tions threaten peace, the building of 
trust, and our national security. To be 
sure, we simply cannot accept the 
status quo of repression. 

Furthermore, congressional advoca- 
cy on behalf of Soviet Jews in the 
form of letters, resolutions and verbal 
support, must be maintained if we are 
to transform this current somber reali- 
ty. We must also continue to encour- 
age the ever-growing private network 
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in America and abroad to carry the 
human rights struggle ever forward. 

Mr. Speaker, since the Declaration 
of Human Rights in the Soviet Union 
is not likely to wither away, the 
burden continues to remain with us, In 
that respect, I would like to close my 
prepared remarks with a quotation 
from one of our Founding Fathers, 
Thomas Jefferson, who wrote: “Those 
who expect to reap the blessings of 
freedom must undergo the fatigues of 
supporting it.” 

There is no doubt in my mind, Mr. 
Speaker, and I assure all of my col- 
leagues, that there is no place on the 
face of the Earth that reaps the bless- 
ings of freedoms more actively, more 
consistently, more abundantly, than 
those of us who live here in the United 
States. In that regard, I would suggest 
that therefore we have a particular ob- 
ligation, as Thomas Jefferson said, to 
undergo the fatigues of supporting the 
blessings of freedom. 

We must speak out, oftentime our 
words are not heard, but if we do not 
speak out, we know they never will be 
heard. 

I would like to say, Mr. Speaker, 
that a number of our colleagues have 
asked to join me this evening. Because 
of the lateness of the hour, a number 
of them have entered their remarks in 
the Recorp and they will then, of 
course, appear at the same time as my 
remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield at this time to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I simply 
want to commend the gentleman from 
California on an extraordinarily well 
documented statement on the problem 
of Jews in the Soviet Union. It is a 
kind of catch-22 situation where a 
youngster in a university applies for 
emigration, gets bounced from the uni- 
vesity, gets drafted in the Army and 
then is told he cannot emigrate be- 
cause he has been exposed to military 
secrets, is I am afraid all too often 
what we have seen in the Soviet 
Union. 

I think it is important at this time 
when we are negotiating in Geneva 
with the Soviet Union that this record 
be made as the gentleman has made it 
regarding the violations that the 
Soviet Union has caused to occur with 
respect to the Helsinki agreements 
and all the problems that the gentle- 
man from California has documented, 
as I think it is important and I know 
the administration feels this way also 
that our negotiators at Geneva make 
it clear to the Soviet Union that that 
noncompliance with past agreements 
with the United States obviously 
raises difficulties with respect to 
future agreements between our two 
countries, because if we cannot rely on 
them performing the agreements we 
already have, how can we rely on their 
performing future agreements? 
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So I think the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has performed a very important 
service this evening in presenting this 
extraordinarily well documented ad- 
dress on the problems of the Jews and 
of Soviet noncompliance with their 
agreements and I commend him for it. 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for his remarks. 

With regard to the question of cur- 
rent negotiations going on, it is in- 
structive to note that Mr. Kampel- 
man, Max Kampelman, is the head of 
the overall negotiations, the umbrella 
negotiations, and he, of course, has 
had experience in dealing with the So- 
viets and others on the question of 
compliance with the Helsinki accords. 
He is a tough-minded, very intelligent 
individual, who I think will utilize 
every opportunity in a judicious 
manner to remind the Soviets of their 
lack of compliance with the Helsinki 
accords, as he does in fact lead our ne- 
gotiating team. 

Before I yield back the balance of 
my time, Mr. Speaker, I just would 
like to make reference to this chart 
once again. I do not think anybody can 
argue, nor do I think anybody does 
argue, on the Republican side or the 
Democratic side, that this diminution 
in the flow, allowed flow of Soviet 
Jews, is in response to any actions by 
the United States, by a Republican 
President, by a Democratic President. 
This is the result of a specific decision, 
a systematic plan made by the Soviet 
leadership, even with their change in 
leadership over the past years, for 
whatever purpose they have deter- 
mined. 

We ought not to divide ourselves in 
saying that it might have been in re- 
sponse to something one President or 
another President did. It is obvious 
that the Soviets are doing this in a 
way to punish Soviet Jews, in a way to 
make a point, in a way to further un- 
derscore the official anti-Semitism 
that is part and parcel of the Soviet 
leadership control of the Soviet Union 
at the present time, and that all of us, 
Jew and Christian and nonbeliever 
alike, Republican, Democrat, conserva- 
tive or liberal, will not allow those 
types of arguments to deflect our at- 
tention on a problem that remains. 

We know we do not control the 
Soviet Union. We know the leadership 
of the Soviet Union do not view us as 
their constituency; yet we do also 
know that the glare of the public spot- 
light is something that in the past has 
had an influence on the leadership of 
the Soviet Union; so it is something 
that we must do. It is a burden that we 
must share to continue to point out 
these problems as they exist and the 
fact that it is official government 
policy of the Soviet Union. It is not a 
happenstance. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 
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Mr. LUNGREN. I would be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. GREEN. I would certainly agree 
with the gentleman on that. It is hard 
to know why one dissident, while 896 
were allowed to leave, while others 
remain in Moscow, others are sent to 
some form of internal exile, others are 
actually prosecuted and sent to prison. 

But the one thing I have heard from 
every Soviet dissident, Jewish or non- 
Jewish alike, who has gotten out of 
the Soviet Union ultimately is that it 
is absolutely essential that we keep up 
the kind of effort that the gentleman 
has sponsored this evening, that that 
is their only hope, that word of these 
efforts do get back to the Soviet Union 
and keep their spirits up and that in 
the end they know that they got out, 
even that small trickle, only because 
people like the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia kept up this effort, and I again 
commend him for it. 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from New York. 
@ Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker— 

I learned the perils of language and those 
of silence. I learned that in extreme situa- 
tions when human lives are at stake, neu- 
trality is a sin. 

These words were spoken at the 
White House by my good friend, Elie 
Wiesel, when he accepted the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor from President 
Reagan last month. Elie was referring 
to the lesson of the Holocaust and his 
words ring true. If we remain silent in 
the face of injustice, then we are as 
quilty of a sin. “Indifference to evil is 
evil,” said Wiesel and he’s right. This 
is why I join my good friend and col- 
league from California, DAN LUNGREN, 
in his special order on Soviet Jewry, 
and why I am always willing to speak 
out on behalf of Soviet Jews and op- 
pressed people everywhere. Today is 
especially appropriate because it is 
Andrei Sakharov’s 64th birthday and 
his 5 years in internal exile and I 
thank Mr. LUNGREN for his leadership. 
Elie went on to say that “suffering 
confers no privileges. It all depends 
what one does with it. And this is why 
survivors have tried to teach their con- 
temporaries how to build on ruins, 
how to invent hope in a world that 
offers none, how to proclaim faith in a 
generation that has seen it shamed 
and mutilated.” Without people in the 
free world speaking out on their 
behalf, Soviet Jews would have no 
hope and would be as bereft as the vic- 
tims of the Holocaust. We must learn 
from the lesson of the Holocaust and 
act to prevent a repeat of the policies 
of appeasement that led to the gas 
chambers and lead to the Gulag. We 
must listen and learn from the Elie 
Wiesels and the Avital Shcharanskys 
and the Alexei Semyonovs who have 
lived through such experiences and 
chosen to share their knowledge to 
help those who have been left behind. 
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Andrei Sakharov is an example of 
human courage. A highly regarded sci- 
entist and member of the privileged 
class in the Soviet Union, he risked ev- 
erything because he could no longer 
stay silent on the subject of human 
rights. His reward—he was stripped of 
his rights, denied access to a place to 
continue his scientific work, and sen- 
tenced to internal exile. He is honored 
here in the United States and around 
the world. In the Soviet Union he is 
sentenced to exile and his wife Yelena 
Bonner to humiliation. We are the 
hope of the oppressed. Even now, we 
have representatives meeting in 
Ottawa with representatives from the 
Soviet Union and the 33 other coun- 
tries who participated in the Helsinki 
Accords to discuss the issue of human 
rights. We must keep the lines of com- 
munication open. We must continue to 
give Jews in the Soviet Union and 
Christians the hope that the Jews in 
Germany did not have, the faith that 
a whole generation did not see. Sak- 
harov is a living example of what 
America means to the world.e 
è Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
thank our colleague from California, 
Mr. LUNGREN, for taking this special 
order out today. As we well know, the 
important issue of Soviet Jewry has 
remained a serious and constant con- 
cern of many Members of the House. 

Just last month it was announced 
that 166 men and women had been 
given emigration vizovs from the 
Soviet Union. Many thought that this 
might signal an upswing in emigration 
figures, since last month's total was 
the highest to date this year. Unfortu- 
nately, however, only 11 have been 
given notice of their impending depar- 
ture during the first half of this 
month. This grave news is yet another 
indication that the Soviet Government 
has not yet eased up on its harsh emi- 
gration policies. Earlier this month I 
was heartened by a majority of our 
colleagues in this body joining me in 
sponsoring a measure expressing 
House support for Solidarity Sunday 
for Soviet Jewry. This event, held on 
May 5 at Dag Hammarskjold Plaza in 
New York City, opposite the United 
Nations, attracted over 250,000 people 
this years. Such support is a marked 
indication of the grave concern with 
which the people of the United States 
view Soviet human rights practices. It 
is important to note that in past years, 
upwards of 100,000 individuals has at- 
tended Solidarity Sunday. For 2% 
times that number to be present this 
year is indeed a demonstration that 
the Soviet authorities must take into 
consideration. 

Yet throughout our appeals and 
meetings, demonstrations and legisla- 
tion, arrest and harrassment of ordi- 
nary Jewish citizens in the Soviet 
Union continues. Men and women are 
arrested on fabricated charges. They 
languish in prison or labor camps for 
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years on end. Their struggle has 
become our struggle. We must not for- 
sake them in the name of expedien- 
cy.@ 

@ Mr. ERDREICH. Mr. Speaker, the 
number of repressive measures taken 
against Jews in the Soviet Union has 
reached epidemic proportions. The au- 
thorities’ crackdown on Jews has 
steadily increased in past years despite 
recent changes in leadership. This pat- 
tern of continuous persecution is indic- 
ative of the Soviet policy toward Jews 
which is that of state-sponsored anti- 
Semitism. Mr. Speaker, I ask how can 
a nation that professes equality for its 
people engage in such wholesale dis- 
crimination? 

Indeed, the repression that Soviet 
Jews are facing is neither arbitrary 
nor of limited scope; on the contrary, 
it is carried out with the utmost vigor, 
and affects every aspect of their lives. 
From housing discrimination to denial 
of the right to fair trail, the Soviet 
Union is making a concerted effort to 
wipe out its Jewish population. 

One of the greatest obstacles cur- 
rently confronting Soviet Jewry is the 
repressive emigration policy practiced 
by the Soviet Government. I feel that 
this policy is inherently hypocritical. 
Jewish citizens are forced to endure 
countless injustices on a daily basis in 
what is ostensibly an attempt to elimi- 
nate Jewish religious practices in the 
Soviet Union. Yet those who seek to 
leave the country are denied that basic 
freedom. The authorities have consist- 
ently reduced the amount of Jewish 
emigration from a steady flow to little 
more than a feeble tricle. The number 
of exit visas granted has declined from 
21,471 in 1980 to 897 in 1984. 

This governmental action is abomi- 
nable. I urge not only this body, but 
the rest of the free world to condemn 
Soviet emigration policies. As the pre- 
dicament of Soviet Jews grows steadily 
worse, it becomes clear that little can 
be done to combat domestic repres- 
sion. Only through more open emigra- _ 
tion can we alleviate the plight of“ 
Jews and others whose basic freedoms 
are routinely denied in the Soviet 
Union. 

The denials and inflammatory anti- 
Semitic rhetoric that emanate from 
the Kremlin lead us to recognize the 
difficulty of such a task. However, the 
necessity for pressure is immediate. 
The Soviets have embarked on a pro- 
gram to dissuade potential applicants 
for visas by resorting to restrictive and 
often brutal totalitarian tactics. Har- 
rassment of applicants, their families, 
and families of those who have al- 
ready emigrated, has included the loss 
of jobs, conscription into the armed 
forces, and expulsion from universities 
and other educational institutions. By 
putting pressure on the Soviet au- 
thorities, we encourage the citizenry 
not to succumb to such measures. Fur- 
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thermore, we place the Government in 
an embarrassing spotlight which it is 
eager to avoid. The special order pre- 
sented today by Mr. LUNGREN is an ex- 
ample of what needs to be done. Re- 
pression against Jews and ‘those of 
other faiths in the Soviet Union is, Mr. 
Speaker, untenable, and we must do 
our utmost to protest its existence. 

è Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to thank the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, Representative Dan LUNGREN, for 
organizing this special order to express 
our concern about the treatment of 
the Jewish people at the hands of the 
Communist government of the Soviet 
Union. It is an honor to declare my 
solidarity with the Jewish people 
living in the Soviet Union, and I ask 
my colleagues and all Americans to 
lend their voices and prayers to the 
cause of their freedom. 

Humane people all over the world, 
but especially in our country with its 
grand tradition of freedom of religion 
and speech, justly regard with horror 
the practices of the Soviet Union, 
which has systematically acted to per- 
secute Soviet Jewry. Increasingly, 
Soviet Jews have been refused permis- 
sion to emigrate even while they face 
ever mounting harassment and perse- 
cution at home and in their schools. 
Today, nearly 400,000 individuals who 
have requested permission to emigrate 
continue to lanquish in the Soviet 
Union because their exit permits have 
been denied. Officialy sanctioned anti- 
Semitism, echoed in the state-con- 
trolled press, affects the entire Jewish 
community there which numbers some 
2 million, the third largest in the 
world. Anti-Semitism in the Soviet 
Union prevents the education of new 
religious leaders as well as assembly 
for worship. We in Congress must 
stand together in condemnation of the 
communist refusal to abide by the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, the International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights, and the Hel- 
sinki Final Act, all of which the Soviet 
Union signed. 

Brave prisoners of conscience live in 
fear of reprisals, imprisonment, har- 
assment, loss of employment, and even 
the revocation of academic degrees. 
Yet, the refusniks of the Soviet Jewish 
community continue to remain stead- 
fast in their insistence on just treat- 
ment and free expression of religious 
faith, as well as the right to emigrate. 
We take note on the example set by 
the Abraham Stolar family, which has 
refused to leave the Soviet Union, al- 
though three members now have exit 
permits, so long as their daughter-in- 
law, Julia, is not permitted to emi- 
grate. 

We need not go as far as the Soviet 
Union to see the tragic results of 
Soviet policy. In Nicaragua, for exam- 
ple, we note that the policy of that 
client state echoes the example set by 
the Soviet Union. The entire Jewish 
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population of Nicaragua now lives in 
exile after having a synagogue burned 
and homes and businesses expropriat- 
ed. Furthermore, we now see that ter- 
rorist groups such as the Palestine 
Liberation Organization find sanctu- 
ary in the arms of the Sandinistas. 

We ask the Soviet Union how much 

longer will it insist on denying basic 
freedoms to the Jewish people living 
within its borders. We stand as wit- 
nesses to the inhumane treatment of 
that people by its Communist govern- 
ment. As witnesses, we must act and 
not turn away from their struggle. 
Imbued with the belief that certain 
rights are inalienable, this struggle be- 
comes our own.@ 
e Mr. DWYER of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to thank my colleague, 
Congressman LUNGREN for calling my 
attention to this special order on the 
issue of Soviet Jewry. As leaders in the 
free world, we must demand total com- 
pliance with the Helsinki accords and 
actively promote those ideals on which 
the agreement is based. 

Let us keep alive the ideals and 
values of our Founding Fathers which 
laid the foundation of our own form of 
government. These principles have 
made the United States the world 
standard of liberty and justice for over 
200 years. In light of this, it is our 
moral obligation to continue to advo- 
cate the cause of freedom worldwide. 

The realization that such oppression 
does indeed exist is gripping. Still, it 
serves by contrast to illustrate how 
fortunate we are to live in this great 
Nation. Once again, I think it only fit- 
ting to mention the name of my pris- 
oner of conscience. Grigory Rozensh- 
tein and his wife Natalia, are two of 
the leading Soviet Jewish activists in 
Moscow. Their daily struggle to make 
ends meet coupled with their lifelong 
desire for freedom has inspired all 
who live in the free world. 

As a nation dedicated to the princi- 
ples of independence and the protec- 
tion of human rights, the refusenick 
community looks to us for direction. 
We shall always share with them the 
hope that the claims of political and 
cultural bondage will some day be 
broken and the claims of freedoms we 
cherish will be realized. 

I join my colleagues today in ex- 
pressing hope and concern for those 
around the world who do not control 
their own destiny. I commend my col- 
league, Congressman LUNGREN, today 
for reminding us that we who are 
blessed with freedom must remember 
the unfortunate ones left behind in to- 
talitarian countries.e 
@ Mr. BOULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Jewish holy day of Passover, which 
was recently celebrated, commemo- 
rates the escape of the Jews from the 
religious persecution in the land of 
Egypt. Religious denial was one aspect 
of the persecution; human decency 
and respect were also violated by the 
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forced enslavement of the Jews. The 
basic human right to freely express 
and practice one’s religion denied to 
the Jews in Egypt is also being denied 
to the Jews in the Soviet Union today. 

The situation in the Soviet Union is 
frighteningly similiar to the situation 
in Nazi Germany during the 1930’s 
and early 1940’s. Flagrant abuses of 
Jews range from lengthy and unpro- 
voked apartment searches, job dismis- 
sal with no relevant explanations, pro- 
hibition of Hebrew or any religious 
teaching, and most of all, the denial of 
exit visas to the thousands upon thou- 
sands of Jews who seek to leave the 
oppressive Soviet Union. My fellow 
colleagues, this is not a Jewish issue, 
but rather, a moral outrage which 
must be addressed by the Congress of 
the United States. 

Moses said to Pharoah when he was 

asking for the release of the enslaved 
Jews, “Let my people go.”. I ask the 
same of Mr. Gorbachev: let the Soviet 
Jews £0.@ 
è Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to thank my colleague 
Mr. LUNGREN for reserving this l-hour 
special order regarding Soviet Jewry. 
There are continued reports that har- 
assment of Soviet Jews, both official 
and unofficial, has increased. The 
chances for Jews and other minorities 
to flee this persecution remain miser- 
ably small. Jews, especially, have seen 
new terror visited upon their places of 
worship, their homes, and their fami- 
lies. Officially sanctioned anti-Semi- 
tism has reached new, alarming pro- 
portions. 

We have received reports that anti- 
Semitism is increasing inside the 
Soviet Union. For the almost 1.8 mil- 
lion Jews remaining, this presents a 
horrible dilemma. Hebrew schools are 
being raided and shut down, materials 
are being confiscated, and new charges 
are being utilized to detain and impris- 
on innocent people. The public Anti- 
Zionist Committee has stepped up its 
campaign to denounce everything 
Jewish, and individual Jewish refuse- 
niks have been labelled as “dangerous 
Zionists.” New pretexts for house 
searches and for the forcible disper- 
sion of Jewish groups are constantly 
being invented. The anti-Jewish cam- 
paign in the Soviet Union today ap- 
pears as bad as, if not worse than, the 
horrible cruelty and repression of the 
Stalin era. 

Mr. Speaker, in our land of freedom 
and opportunity, it is all too easy to 
take for granted the unrestricted ex- 
pression of ideas and the unrestrained 
ability to worship exactly how, when, 
and where we choose. What we consid- 
er basic, undeniable rights are, for 
many around the world, just fleeting 
images of a frustrated dream. The 
Soviet Jewish struggle to continue cen- 
turies-old traditions and to maintain a 
system of beliefs and worship is a 
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prime example. Yet, in the face of 
scare tactics by the KGB and an una- 
bating public campaign to incite the 
citizenry against Jews and Jewish in- 
stitutions, Soviet Jews have tenacious- 
ly and courageously clung to their 
faith, worshiping often at grave per- 
sonal risk. 

The frustration of Soviet Jews is 
compounded by their inability to 
escape from this oppression. From 
1948 to 1968, 6,934 Jews left the 
U.S.S.R.; from September 1968 to 
1981, the total jumped to 259,619. But, 
since 1981, less than 5,000 Jews have 
emigrated! Hundreds of thousands 
more Jews have begun the emigration 
process, making it difficult to believe 
the Soviet Government’s assertion 
that “all Jews who wanted to leave the 
Soviet Union have already done so.” 
With the change of leaders this 
winter, there was great hope that this 
repressive policy would change. How- 
ever, emigration figures for this year 
reflect the continuing effort by the 
Soviet Government to restrict the de- 
parture of Jews to Israel. In January, 
only 51 Jews were allowed to leave; 
February saw 88 departures; in March, 
97 Jews left; and in April, the number 
was up to 166. This slight upward 
trend for April is a step in the right di- 
rection. However, the increasing num- 
bers reflect the departure of large 
groups of Muscovite Jews, many of 
whom had been waiting for a very long 
time, and the government has clamped 
down on emigration from other parts 
of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, we meet today in Con- 
gress to express our concern about the 
plight of Soviet Jews, and we will con- 
tinue to do so until all Soviet Jews 
who desire to emigrate have been 
given that opportunity. From dozens 
of joint and concurrent resolutions, 
letters to Soviet and American offi- 
cials, and special events like ‘‘Solidari- 
ty Sunday for Soviet Jewry” and a 
prayer vigil held here in March, I have 
joined my colleagues in urging that 
Soviet Jews be given the freedom to 
leave if they so choose, or to stay and 
worship unharassed and unrestricted. 
Additionally, my distinguished col- 
league Mr. Levin is leading the “Call 
to Conscience,” a weekly insertion of 
statements into the Recorp from 
those of us who have adopted an indi- 
vidual or family in the Soyiet Union. 
My adoptee, Mark Nashpitz, remains, 
like so many others, frustrated in his 
efforts to obtain permission to leave. 

The combination of a virulent anti- 
Semitic campaign and the almost com- 
plete choking-off of Jewish emigration 
is destroying whatever is left of Jewish 
culture and Jewish life in the Soviet 
Union. As Americans who proudly pro- 
tect the rights to freedom of religion, 
we must strive to persuade the new 
regime of the senselessness and cruel- 
ty of this policy. Our voices must 
speak for those that are muffled by re- 
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pression. It is my fervent hope that, 
with continued pressure and effort, 
Soviet leaders will reevaluate these 
policies and end their inhumane treat- 
ment of Soviet Jews and all religious 
minorities. 

è Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to call for an end to the oppres- 
sion of Soviet Jews. Not since Stalin’s 
time has discrimination and repression 
against Jews in the U.S.S.R. been 
greater nor emigration levels more re- 
stricted. 

The plight of the Soviet Jews is a 
human rights issue. Refuseniks are 
prisoners of conscience within the 
country, victims of persecution and re- 
ligious intolerance. Jewish heritage 
within the Soviet Union is endangered 
by government-led attacks on Hebrew 
education and traditional religious 
training. The Soviet Union is engaged 
in an active campaign to wipe out 
Jewish life. As we support and defend 
our ally Israel, so must we fight for 
the rights of Jews everywhere to live 
as Jews, and to emigrate to Israel if 
they so desire. 

It is because of my deep commit- 
ment to fighting against the oppres- 
sion of Soviet Jews that I will be going 
to the Soviet Union in July. I will be in 
Moscow and Leningrad to meet with 
refuseniks and Soviet officials. For 
years I have been writing letters and 
speaking out on this issue. It is my sin- 
cere hope that by actually going to the 
Soviet Union I can be a more effective 
advocate on behalf of thousands of re- 
fuseniks. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us in Congress 
represent constituents who are fight- 
ing for the right of friends and family 
to live as Jews in the Soviet Union or 
to emigrate. In solidarity with them, 
and because we believe in human 
rights and religious freedom, we must 
all join forces in behalf of Soviet Jews. 

This human rights issue is of para- 
mount concern. As I and other Ameri- 
can representatives meet with Soviet 
officials to talk about any issue, the 
plight of Soviet Jews must be raised. 
The Soviet Union must comply with 
the Helsinki accord and guarantee the 
fundamental human right of religious 
freedom. We must continually call for 
an end to the oppression of Soviet 
Jews. My voice is part of this call.e 
@ Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to thank the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, Mr. LUNGREN, for arranging this 
special order today on behalf of Soviet 
Jews. 

We have assembled on several occa- 
sions thus far in the 99th Congress to 
express our resolve to aid Soviet Jews 
and we must continue to emphasize 
our commitment to their freedom. 

Dan Shapira of Moscow, Evengy 
Aisenberg of Kharkov, Nadazhda 
Fradkove of Leningrad and Yuli Edel- 
stein of Moscow are well-known repre- 
sentatives of the persecuted thou- 
sands. The harassment, arrest, and 
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sentencing of Aleksandr Kholmiansky, 
Yakov Levin, Shapira, and Aisenberg, 
all of whom are Hebrew teachers, is an 
obvious effort on the part of the 
Soviet authorities to smother the prac- 
tice of Judaism by destroying that 
which keeps it alive. Of the over 
350,000 Jews who have begun the emi- 
gration process in hope of escaping 
the fear and harassment, well over 
20,000 are refuseniks. 

We will not end our protest until the 
oppression ends. Just this week, Con- 
gressman HENRY WAXMAN and I wrote 
a letter on behalf of the Abramovich 
family of Moscow. The letter was 
signed by over 80 of our colleagues and 
sent to Mr. Gorbachev. Pavel Abramo- 
vich and his family have been waiting 
since 1971 for permission to leave the 
U.S.S.R. When Abramovich applied 
for an exit visa he was fired from his 
job as an engineer. Later he was co- 
erced into discontinuing his activity as 
a Hebrew teacher and was left without 
a means of supporting his family. 
What has been done to the Abramo- 
vich family has been done to many 
Soviet Jewish families. 

Since Mr. Gorbachev assumed the 
position of Secretary General we have 
waited for signs of change in Soviet 
policy toward the Jews. Publically the 
Soviets insist that all Jews who want 
to leave the country have done so, and 
that remaining Jewish citizens are 
content to stay. Yet thousands still 
apply for emigration privileges and are 
denied the right to leave because, ac- 
cording to the Soviet Government, 
“the current international situation 
does not warrant emigration.” 

Now that the two countries are 
taking steps to improve relations, we 
are pleased and encouraged by prelimi- 
nary signs of improvement in the 
treatment of Soviet Jews. In recent 
months, the long-term grain agree- 
ment has been established, arms con- 
trol talks have resumed, there has 
been a preliminary meeting of the 
Joint Soviet-American Economic Com- 
mission, and the suggestion has been 
made that the U.S.-Soviet bilateral sci- 
entific and technological exchanges 
resume. In keeping with this trend, 
Jewish emigration rose last month 
from 97 to 166. Moreover, some. long- 
term refuseniks were among those 
granted visas. 

This encouraging news must fuel our 
efforts, not satisfy them. There are 
still thousands of refuseniks in the 
U.S.S.R. and 23 Jewish prisoners of 
conscience. Change will not be simple 
or immediate. We must continue to 
write letters, raise the issue on the 
House floor, and keep the struggle 
alive. We will not rest until every Jew 
in the Soviet Union is free.e 
@ Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
membrance of the Holocaust and the 
recent anniversary of the end of the 
struggle to defeat Nazi racism and 
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genocide make it especially fitting for 
us today to reiterate grave concern 
over the fate of Soviet Jewry and to 
renew the appeal to General Secretary 
Gorbachev to recognize the solemn 
commitments made by the U.S.S.R. at 
Helsinki on basic human rights. 

Daily, we read reports of mistreat- 
ment of Soviet Jews seeking to emi- 
grate from the U.S.S.R. and the inten- 
sifying campaign of repression the So- 
viets wage against Jewish cultural ac- 
tivists and refuseniks. The issue of re- 
ligious freedom in the U.S.S.R., as well 
as the rights and welfare of those im- 
prisoned for their religious or human 
rights activities, remain matters of 
fundamental concern to me. 

The number of Soviet Jewish citi- 
zens allowed to emigrate has now 
fallen to historically low levels. Fewer 
than 900 Soviet Jews were allowed to 
emigrate in 1984. Recently, there have 
been reports that the level of emigra- 
tion is slightly increasing. I can only 
hope that the new Soviet leaders have 
finally concluded that no overall im- 
provement in relations with the 
United States is possible unless our 
genuine human rights concerns are ad- 
dressed. 

The President, correctly, has stated 
that we do not seek to force the Sovi- 
ets to change their system. We do, 
however, demand that they live up to 
their Helsinki obligations and respect 
the rights of those seeking to emi- 
grate. The Soviets should also adopt a 
more accommodating position toward 
visa applications from former Soviet 
citizens seeking to visit relatives still 
in the U.S.S.R. 

I am pleased that Commerce Secre- 
tary Baldrige is now in Moscow for the 
first session of the U.S,-U.S.S.R. Joint 
Commercial Commission since 1978. I 
favor increased trade in nonstrategic 
products as a way of building a more 
constructive relationship, and I hope 
the Secretary’s journey is successful in 
reopening the trade dialogue at the 
Cabinet level. The Soviets, however, 
should be under no illusions that we 
are so anxious for trade that we are 
willing to foresake our historic sup- 
port for the rights of Soviet Jews. 

I trust that Secretary Baldrige will 
raise the question of human rights 
during his talks. Progress will not be 
easy. My hope is that in the context of 
our expanded dialogue with the Sovi- 
ets on arms control, trade, and other 
issues of concern that we can make 
genuine and lasting progress on the 
human rights question as well. 

Let the history of the liberation of 
the Ethiopian Jews be repeated. Let 
those who wish to join their families 
in Israel and elsewhere be permitted 
to leave and let those who seek to emi- 
grate for purposes of religious or polit- 
ical fre¢dom be given this basic human 
right.e 
e Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I commend my colleague from Cali- 
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fornia for requesting this time today 
so that we may express our outrage at 
the continued repression of Soviet 
Jews by the Soviet Government. 

The Soviets deny thousands of re- 
quests each year from Jews seeking to 
emigrate to Israel, the United States, 
and other nations where they will be 
permitted to worship freely. In fact, 
Soviet leaders have almost entirely 
choked off Jewish emigration, as they 
allowed only 900 exit visas to Soviet 
Jews last year. 

One Soviet Jew, Igor Tsiperfal, was 
fortunate enough to receive a visa last 
year, emigrated to the United States, 
and now lives in Pinellas County, FL. 
Maria Vesperi, a reporter for the St. 
Petersburg Times, wrote a very en- 
lightening story earlier this month 
about Mr. Tsiperfal and his experi- 
ences in the Soviet Union. Following 
my remarks, I would like to include 
this story because it demonstrates the 
total disregard with which the Soviet 
Government holds human rights such 
as freedom of religion. 

Because he is Jewish, Mr. Tsiperfal 
knew he would never be allowed to ad- 
vance past a certain level in Soviet so- 
ciety. In fact, he says anti-Semitism 
has over time evolved into Soviet Gov- 
ernment policy. Soviet Jews are given 
two choices by the Government—‘‘emi- 
grate or assimilate through mixed 
marriages.” Emigration is virtually im- 
possible, so for those Soviet Jews who 
refused assimilation, Mr. Tsiperfal 
says the Government recommended 
that they move to the Jewish auto- 
nomic region along the Soviet/China 
border. ‘It’s very convenient for the 
Government to have them on the 
border because the Chinese border is 
probably the most dangerous place in 
the Soviet Union.” 

U.S. efforts to call world attention to 
the mistreatment of Soviet Jews has 
forced the Soviets to grant exist visas, 
even if only in a limited number of 
cases. Due to “world opinion,” he says, 
“The Soviet Union, very reluctantly, 
has to let some people go out of the 
country.” 

Although emigration meant leaving 
his home country forever and that he 
would probably never see his family or 
friends again, he says his decision to 
come to the United States was worth 
it because he is free and his children 
will be free. 

I think my children will appreciate the 
things that I did, because this is probably 
one of the most important things, that my 
children are going to be free. They are going 
to be American citizens. They are going to 
live in the most free country in the world. 

Mr. Tsipefal is proof that Soviet re- 
pression cannot douse the quest of 
Soviet Jews for freedom and the right 
to worship the God of their choice. He 
is one of the lucky few that was able 
to leave the Soviet Union, and his 
story is a reminder that it is only 
through our unwavering support of 
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those Soviet Jews who continue to be 
denied exit visas that they may some- 
day be granted the freedom they so 
bravely seek. Despite efforts of the 
Soviet Government, our prayers and 
expresions of concern are being heard 
by Soviet Jews. Hopefully, our efforts 
will allow more people such as Mr. Tsi- 
perfal to’one day know the freedoms 
that have too long been denied the 
Soviet people by their Government. 
Born IN U.S.S.R., HE'S aT HOME IN THE 


Igor Tsiperfal grew up on the music of the 
Beatles. He pondered the lyrics of songs by 
Bob Dylan. He went to see some Western 
movies and became “carzy about cowboys.” 
He read everything in his local library by 
Jack London, then moved on to James Joyce 
and Franz Kafka. 

These are the things American boyhood 
dreams are made of, but Tsiperfal was never 
an American boy. He was born 26 years ago 
in the small town of Ismail, U.S.S.R. He at- 
tended the university in Leningrad, where 
he earned the equivalent of our master’s 
degree in engineering. He found challenging 
work in the field of fiberoptic telecommuni- 
cations. Outgoing and personable, he pur- 
sued secondary interests in television and 
journalism.. 

“I was enjoying my life,” Tsiperfal re- 
members. But all the time, he says, plans 
for the “exodus” occupied his thoughts: 

“Since I was a little kid I was reading a 
lot, and interested in a lot of things. Some- 
times there were some questions I couldn't 
answer. Further on, as I was growing moral- 
ly and physically, I started to realize some 
things that I didn’t understand before. My 
disagreement with the order that surround- 
ed me really grew. Sometimes you have to 
decide if this is the thing that you want to 
do all your life—or not... 

“For the people like me, I see only two 
ways. It’s either staying within the country 
and trying to change some things—or 
leave.” 

Tsiperfal, who is Jewish, learned. early 
that he could never rise above a certain 
level in Soviet society. “Emigrate or assimi- 
late through mixed marriages” was part of 
the message he received. Those Jews who 
disdained assimilation were encouraged to 
move to the “Jewish autonomic region,” 
along the border with China, he says. 

“It’s very convenient for the government 
to have them on the border, because the 
Chinese border is probably the most danger- 
ous place in the Soviet Union,” he remarks 
bitterly. 

Armed with a set of ideals gleaned from 
American and English literature and history 
plus the rock music of the 1960s and '70s, 
Tsiperfal decided to apply for an exit visa 
from the Soviet Union and sek political/reli- 
gious refugee status in the United States. It 
was a drastic choice, and a lonely one. 

“The only way, if you want to leave the 
country, is forever,” he explains, his voice 
tightening. “You will never be able to get 
back, to return. I have my everybody over 
there—my parents, my brother, my nephew. 
I love them very much. I can't even think of 
visiting them,” he trails off sadly, “or some- 
thing ... ." He has been in America for just 
under one year. 

Tsiperfal is quick to stress that he left his 
country legally, not as a defector. Defection, 
he explains, is very dangerous and also very 
rare because most Soviets who travel to 
other countries on business are carefully 
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prescreened. He says most of those who 
defect are “desperate people ... and they 
know this is the only chance for them.” 

Tsiperfal. thanks “world opinion” for 
making the exist visa option possible for 
some of the thousands who wish to leave. 
“The Soviet Union, very reluctantly, has to 
let some people go out of the country... . 
They can’t stop immigration, they can’t just 
close the border. 

“There was always anti-Semitism in 
Russia,” he says with a shrug. “The Jews 
were harassed and persecuted throughout 
all the history of so-called Russia. Before 
1917, it was the czar... . The Jews had to 
live in certain places—little places.... 
There was an invisible border in the country 
for Jews. 

“After the revolution, gradually, atheism 
began to prevail. It became a hard time for 
the Christians, but it added to the’ hard 
time of the Jews also. ... Very gradually, 
anti-Semitism became (Soviet) government 
policy.” 

And in America? 

“I presume that anti-Semitism is every- 
where,” he begins seriously. Then: “I 
haven’t encountered any anti-Semitism 
toward myself. I see a very strong Jewish 
community in the United. States. Very 
strong, very influential. I can’t imagine how 
there can be anti-Semitism, There may be 
some kind of personal feelings, but not mas- 
sive, like in the Soviet Union.” 

Tsiperfal speaks excellent English, but it 
isn't easy for him to articulate his thoughts. 
He struggles out loud to reconcile his Soviet 
upbringing, the America of his:dreams and 
the reality of life in Clearwater, Florida, 

Tsiperfal loves the freedom of movement, 
for instance; back home he was required to 
carry a passport and register with the gov- 
ernment when he traveled from one city to 
another. 

“You can go anywhere,” he says. “This is 
very interesting—people take it for grant- 


Tsiperfal works for an ophthalmologist in 
New Port Richey. He hasn't found work in 
his own specialty because most companies 
that need his skills are working under gov- 
ernment contract. Tsiperfal is not yet eligi- 
ble to apply for a security clearance, but he 
is too busy hoping and planning for the 
future to mind the waiting: 

“I think my children will appreciate the 
things that I did, because this is probably 
one of the most important things, that my 
children are going to be free,” he says hap- 
pily. “They are going to be American citi- 
zens. They are going to live in the most free 
country in the world... . 

“It’s not just another country, it’s another 
planet.” 

Yet there are things about America that 
make Tsiperfal uneasy. “This country actu- 
ally sets the standards in many things,” he 
says cautiously. “People hold a very idealis- 
tic image of the United States. Unfortunate- 
ly, you can’t have it all.” 

Tsiperfal is shocked, for instance, by the 
proliferation of handguns in America. He is 
also saddened by the lack of environmental 
concern for what he considers one of the 
most fascinating collection of natural won- 
ders he has ever seen: 

“These beaches, these palm trees—it is 
like a dream,” he says with boyish enthusi- 
asm. “This weather, these pelicans, these 
bird sanctuaries. Armadillos!” 

Tsiperfal says the average Soviet standard 
of living is low, but there is no poverty such 
as he has observed in America. Soviet medi- 
cal care isn’t always the best, but it is free. 
Unemployment is unknown. 
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“In the United States, you have extremes. 
You can be at the top, you can be at the 
very bottom. Nothing is guaranteed. In the 
Soviet Union, social security is guaranteed, 
and this is the main thing in the political 
argument between the two countries. 

“On the other hand, the individualistic 
approach is moving America ahead. In the 
Soviet Union they don’t have any personal 
initiatives, incentives, and they are just lag- 
ging behind. Here you have to struggle, you 
have to fight, but here there are opportuni- 


ties."@ É 

è Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, I’m 
pleased to once again join with my col- 
leagues to speak out on an issue that is 
of deep personal concern to me—the 
plight of the Soviet Jews. As many of 
you already know, the month of April 
brought some good news to this long- 
suffering community. The emigration 
of Jews from the Soviet Union reached 
its highest level in nearly 2 years—166 
were allowed to leave last month. This 
is, of course, an encouraging sign and 
perhaps a signal from the Soviets that 
they intend to do better in the area of 
human rights. I know, though, that I 
speak for everyone here when I say 
that it is not enough. We would like to 
see many, many more exit visas grant- 
ed and we would like to see this trend 
continued until all who wish to leave 
have been permitted to do so. 

While there is, for the first time in a 
long time, reason to be somewhat opti- 
mistic, we must not let that blind us to 
the true situation in the Soviet Union. 
We cannot forget those that are being 
left behind while a lucky few are al- 
lowed to leave. We cannot forget those 
who languish in jails because they ap- 
plied for exit visas years ago. 

The situation for the Jewish commu- 
nity in the Soviet Union is as desper- 
ate as it has ever been in the past. In 
the last 12 months, harassment and 
imprisonment of Soviet Jews has risen 
dramatically. There has been a 
marked cultural crackdown on those 
Jews who choose to practice Jewish 
tradition or show an interest in their 
cultural heritage. 

I have been to the Soviet Union and 
have met with refusenik families. I 
have heard their stories and seen the 
hardships that they are forced to 
endure. Jobs are lost, careers are de- 
stroyed, their children are denied an 
education, and they suffer from con- 
stant threats and intimidation. They 
suffer all this because of their simple 
desire to claim the heritage that is 
rightfully theirs and to practice freely 
the religion of their birth. 

We cannot allow this to continue. As 
we enter this critical period in United 
States-Soviet relations, we are offered 
a greater opportunity than ever before 
to effect a real change for Soviet 
Jewry. The Congress must speak with 
one voice in reminding the Soviet 
Union that we, as a nation, will contin- 
ue to strive for religious and cultural 
freedom throughout the world. 

è Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
honored to join my colleagues in rais- 
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ing an alarm about the plight of 
Soviet Jews and their ongoing struggle 
to gain religious freedom. 

An alarm must be raised for the 
more than 400,000 Soviet Jews who 
have initiated the complicated process 
of obtaining exit visas. 

An alarm must be raised because the 
Soviet Union has granted only a small 
fraction of these visas. 

An alarm must be raised because ap- 
plying for an exit visa often marks the 
beginning of persecution of these Jews 
and their families. 

They are likely to lose their jobs. 
They will stop getting their mail and 
their telephone calls. They will fear 
for the safety of their children and 
older relatives. 

In spite of these threats, Soviet Jews 
have bravely remained committed to 
their culture and their religion. They 
continue to secretly band together to 
study Hebrew, Jewish culture, and his- 
tory. 

From the despair of this existence, 
heroes have emerged. Heroes that 
serve as examples to the world. Anato- 
ly Shcharansky has been in a cell of 
the infamous Gulag Archipelago for 8 
years and Andrei Sakharov has been 
under house arrest for 5 years. 

Their message is simple—and one I 
urge this body to remember: world 
peace and human rights are insepara- 
ble. 

We must raise an alarm on behalf of 
Soviet Jews who call out to us from 
their imprisonment. We must see to it 
that all people live in an atmosphere 
free of religious persecution. 

It is a crucial time in the relation- 
ship between the United States and 
Soviet Union. If the Soviet Union 
wants to establish mutual trust, they 
can start by complying with the inter- 
national agreements they have already 
signed. 

We must raise an alarm so Soviet 
Jews can emigrate or live free of reli- 
gious persecution.@ 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 


THE BUDGET 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. Brown] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

(Mr. BROWN of Colorado asked and 
was given permission to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BROWN of Colorado, Mr. 
Speaker, tomorrow this House will 
take up the budget for fiscal year 
1986. It is vitally important that we 
have a feel for the very fundamental 
assumptions that underlie the budget 
itself. Often this portion of the budget 
is overlooked or ignored, but it is vital- 
ly important—and why? 

Economic assumptions forecast the 
spend-out in many of our entitlement 
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programs. They in effect play a vital 
part in determining what this country 
will spend and take in. 

What has happened, is that we have 
consistently underestimated the defi- 
cit every year in these last 6 years. Be- 
cause of that, we have ignored the real 
crisis that we face in terms of. a 
budget. 

This evening let’s review the budget 
assumptions for the last 6 years and 
see how those projections have worked 
out. Then we will talk about the pro- 
jections that underlie the budget docu- 
ment that is coming to the floor. Only 
when we look at the assumptions can 
we understand the real impact of what 
is proposed for the Nation. 
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Lastly I would like to take a brief 
look at what we can do. It is vital for 
our Nation to act this year. 

First of all let us take a quick look at 
what has happened in the last 6 years 
in those budgets. The chart on my left 
indicates with a red line the actual 
deficits that our country has experi- 
enced during these last 6 fiscal years. 
The blue line that underlies it is what 
we projected in our first congressional 
budget resolutions. 

There are several facts that become 
quickly apparent when you look at the 
chart. First of all there is not a single 
year in the last 6 years when we have 
not underestimated the deficit. 

Now, none of us are perfect in fore- 
casting. I know of no economic fore- 
cast service that will be right every 
year. But the fact is this Congress has 
been consistently wrong and we have 
consistently underestimated the defi- 
cits that our country has suffered. 

The first budget resolution estimat- 
ed a deficit of $23 billion in 1980. The 
actual deficit was $59.6 billion. We un- 
derestimated it by $36.6 billion. 

In 1981 the first budget resolution 
projected a surplus. The reality was 
that we had a deficit of $57.9 billion, 
an error of $58.1 billion. 

In 1982 we estimated a deficit of 
$37.6 billion. It turned out to be $110.6 
billion, an error of $73 billion. 

In 1983 the estimated was $103.9 bil- 
lion and the actual was $195.4 billion, 
a $91.5 billion error. 

In 1984, perhaps one of the most in- 
teresting years of all, the estimate was 
$169.9 billion in the red. The reality 
was $175.4 billion. 

Here we should observe that the 
$175.4 billion is a lower deficit than 
what you have seen in other reports, 
but it is appropriate for comparison 
purposes because we had not, in the 
original estimate, included off-budget 
items. Neither does the projection in 
the chart include off-budget items. 
The error in 1984 was $5.5 billion. 

You might say that while we have 
still underestimated the deficit, that 
might be excusable because it is so 
close. But let me suggest too that you 
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may want to look at that in historic 
perspective. 

Always in the past we have tended 
to underestimate the deficit in years 
of a downturn. We have tended to 
have a much higher surplus or a much 
lower deficit in years of recovery. That 
is because when the recoveries come, 
as they did in 1984, they are usually 
far stronger than what anyone as- 
sumed. 

The remarkable thing about 1984 is 
that even in a year of spectacular re- 
covery the deficit still was larger than 
what we had projected. 

In 1985 we projected $181.1 billion of 
red ink. It turned out to be $214 bil- 
lion, or at least that is the current esti- 
mate. 

My guess is a slower growth in the 
economy will cause that figure to be 
revised upward, and the error will be 
greater than the $23.9 billion that it 
now appears to be. 

Now, what is the point of all of this? 
That we are not very good at estimat- 
ing what the deficit will turn out to 
be? Certainly that goes without 
saying. But there is another lesson 
here that I think is very important. 
Congress has consistently, in every 
year for the last 6 years, underestimat- 
ed what the deficit would be. And be- 
cause we have underestimated the 
scope of the problem we face we have 
failed to take the action that this Con- 
gress needs to in facing up to our eco- 
nomic problems. 

The real errors, though, I believe, 
come about when you look several 
years down the road. You do not have 
to go very far on this floor to hear 
that while we have not balanced the 
budget this year, we have taken those 
steps that are necessary to bring the 
budget into line 2 years down the road. 

Let us take an objective look at what 
those estimates will mean when you 
look several years down the road. 

What is that record? For the fiscal 
1980 budget we forecast for fiscal 1982 
a surplus of $33 billion. It turned out 
to be $110.6 billion in deficit, or an 
error of $143.6 billion. 

Now that is not close, but that is the 
closest we have come in this decade in 
making estimates for those 2 years 
out. 

In 1981 the projection for 1983 was 
for a $39 billion surplus but we actual- 
ly ended up with a deficit of $195.4 bil- 
lion, an error of $234.4 billion. Again 
we underestimated the deficit. 

In fiscal 1982 we forecast for fiscal 
1984 a surplus of $1 billion. The deficit 
was $175.4 billion, an error of $176.4 
billion. 

In fiscal 1983 we forecast for 1985, 
the fiscal year we are finishing up 
now, we forecast believe it or not, a 
$60 billion deficit. It turned out to be 
$214 billion, or at least that is our cur- 
rent estimates. It could be higher than 
that. That is an error of $154 billion. 
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These are not simply errors in esti- 
mating. These are a conscientious, 
continually occurring phenomena 
where we have systematically underes- 
timated the deficit. 

What we have done is, rather than 
dealing with the deficit, we have tried 
to assume it away. Instead of recogniz- 
ing America has a problem and dealing 
with it, we have written budgets that 
assume dramatic growth far beyond 
any realm of reality. 

No: one is suggesting that you can 
have perfect forecasts. But you can 
have realistic ones, realistic ones that 
will err both on the up side and the 
down side. They will not be consistent- 
ly underestimating the deficit. 

You cannot look at these figures or 
the history of Congress in dealing 
with the Budget Act and come to any 
other conclusion than that we have 
systematically chosen to cover up the 
size of the problem that this country 
faces, 

I want to take a look quickly at the 
assumptions that we are using for the 
budget in the year to come. It is im- 
portant because on that hangs the 
question of whether or not you actual- 
ly achieve a $56 billion savings as is 
claimed in the resolution. 

The resolution is woefully negligent 
in assessing the current situation. The 
current budget resolution assumes a 4- 
percent real growth in the gross na- 
tional product. 

Now, all of us know the growth for 
the real GNP this year is significantly 
lower than that figure. But that 
budget resolution assumes a 4-percent 
real growth. 

How do the experts view that? What 
do they forecast? 

Blue Chip, which is a composite of 
50 leading economists, forecasted a 2.7- 
percent real growth. In other words, 
significantly less than what our 
budget assumes. The Chase Economet- 
rics forecasts a 2.4-percent real 
growth. We are assuming a real 
growth more than 50 percent higher 
than Chase Econometrics. And DRI, 
that has an excellent record of reliable 
forecasts, sees a 2.4-percent real 
growth as well. 

Let us be frank. None of us knows 
exactly what that real growth is going 
to be for the next year. But the fact is 
that we are placing our faith in next 
year’s budget on an assumption that is 
dramatically higher than any of the 
responsible forecasting services have 
come up with. 
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On unemployment, the budget as- 
sumes a 6.9-percent unemployment 
record. Yet Chase and DRI both agree 
in their forecast of a 7.6-percent un- 
employment rate. 

What does all this mean? The fact is 
we forecast 4 percent real growth on 
for years to come. In the last 6 years, 
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including good years and bad years, we 
have had a 2.5 percent annual average 
growth in the GNP. 

Yet our forecast for 1986 is for a 4 
percent growth, in 1987 another 4 per- 
cent real growth, in 1988 another 4 
percent real growth, 1989, 3.9 percent 
real growth, in 1990 a 3.6 percent real 
growth. 

What we have assumed is a dramati- 
cally higher level of real growth in the 
GNP than what we have achieved in 
the last 6 years. What is more, we 
assume we are not going to have a re- 
cession during that 5-year future 
period. I hope it is true. But the fact is 
we are basing our spending forecasts 
and our spending plan on assumptions 
that are wildly unrealistic. 

I will come back to that, because I 
believe capital formation is an impor- 
tant factor in achieving future growth. 

What are OMB’s projections? OMB 
does not agree with the assumptions 
that we are using in this budget. They 
are forecasting significantly lower 
rates of growth and more realistic as- 
sumptions across the board. Are they 
correct? I do not know. Are they per- 
fect. No. Are they more reliable than 
Congress has been? Yes. They are at 
least reasonably close to what many of 
the other forecasters are suggesting. 
At least they bear some resemblance 
to what our recent history is. 

But what happens when you take a 
look at these figures? What do you 
come up with? You come up with a far 
truer picture of where this country is 
headed. Let us take a look. The Eco- 


nomic and Budget Outlook for fiscal 
years 1986 through 1990 which was 
published in February 1985 and on 
page 71 is a set of forecasts for the 


economy. The baseline projection 
which assumes that the programs that 
we have will go on as they are project- 
ed, recognizes a deficit of $214 billion 
this year. It suggests it will rise next 
year to $215 billion, go to $233 billion 
in 1987, go to $249 billion in 1988, go 
to $272 billion in 1989, and by 1990 it 
suggests that the deficit will stand at 
$296 billion. And that assumes rising 
Federal revenue throughout that 
period. Clearly we must change. 

The more realistic assumption I 
would suggest to you is under their 
low-growth alternative. I might say 
that low-growth alternative is slightly 
less than an average 2 percent real 
growth factor. You must make up 
your mind whether or not you feel 
that is realistic. 

The low-growth assumptions does 
not assume skyrocketing interest 
rates. It does assume a more realistic 
growth rate. Without changes it sug- 
gests that this year we will come in at 
around $220 billion in the red. My 
guess is that it is closer to the truth 
than $214 billion. 

In 1986 it forecasts a $232 billion 
deficit. In 1987 it forecasts a $298 bil- 
lion deficit. In 1988 it estimates a $384 
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billion deficit. In 1989 it sees a $412 
billion deficit. In 1990 it forecasts a 
$425 billion deficit. My friends, that 
does not assume runaway interest 
rates, it assumes interest rates remain 
fairly modest. It does not take into ac- 
count our tendency to overspend the 
budget which occurs each and every 
year in this House. It does not take 
into account many of the unexpected 
things that could happen. It does 
assume that we will have a slowdown 
or a mild recession. That type of vola- 
tility in our economy has been with us 
since our Republic was founded and 
will last long beyond the membership 
in this House of any of our colleagues. 
Assuming that in here—is only realis- 
tic. It may not be what we want to 
hear but my guess is it is an eventuali- 
ty that we must take into account. 

What we are saying is the deficit by 
1989 could well exceed $400 billion. 
The assumptions put into the budget 
resolution that will come to the floor 
tomorrow are wildly unrealistic. What 
we bring to the floor tomorrow from 
the Budget Committee is not a plan 
for the restructuring and revitaliza- 
tion of America; what we bring to the 
floor tomorrow is a plan for economic 
stagnation. 

What we bring to the floor tomor- 
row is a plan that is clearly inad- 
equate. What we bring to the floor to- 
morrow is a plan that hides from the 
truth. It assumes away our problems 
and that does not deal realistically 
with the urgent need to put America 
on the road to lasting recovery. 

In the last 6 years we have had an 
approximate average annual real 
growth in GNP of 2.5 percent. 

During that period of time what we 
have seen is that capital formation has 
played a key part in growth. 
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Savings as a percent of GNP have 
ranged from a low of 5.4 percent in 
1980, President Carter’s last year, to a 
high point of 7.4 percent in 1984. 

Those savings are calculated as net 
private domestic savings. They do not 
take into account the inflow or out- 
flow of capital from this country, from 
overseas sources. 

There is another thing they don’t 
take into account. They do not take 
into account the Government deficits. 
You must also look at what the real 
net, net savings are. 

In other words, take into account 
what that Government deficit does. 

The Government deficit comes out 
of the savings of the hard-working 
men and women of this country. The 
money available to reinvest in Amer- 
ica, to make this economy stronger, 
must first pay for the profligate 
spending of this Government. 

In 1980, we had domestic savings of 
$142 billion. But after the Federal 
Government got through, those sav- 
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ings were reduced to $82.6 billion. Net 
savings were 3.1 percent of our GNP. 

In 1981, savings went up to $179.6 
billion, but after we reduced them by 
the Federal deficit, they amounted to 
$121.7 billion. 

Those years of savings were what 
laid the groundwork for the recovery 
of this country in the 1983 and 1984 
period. 

In 1982, we had savings drop to 
$165.2 billion, after you adjusted for 
the deficit, there was only $54.6 billion 
left. In 1983, after you subtracted the 
national deficit you had a minus $0.8 
billion in savings. 

In 1984, the year we’ve just finished, 
net private savings were $272.4 billion 
with a deficit of $175.4 billion; net sav- 
ings were only $97.0 billion, or 2.6 per- 
cent of our economy. 

The point of all of this is simply to 
suggest that one of the most impor- 
tant factors in determining real 
growth in our country is net capital 
formation. It is important to focus on 
that and ask ourselves what is happen- 
ing to net capital formation in this 
Nation. 

The facts are these: We have falling 
rates of net capital formation. The 
budget that is brought to the floor to- 
morrow will suggest that this country 
ignore reality by, continuing to in- 
crease spending. It suggests that we 
consume the savings of working men 
and women with higher Government 
debt. 

The deficit, next year could well 
exceed $200 billion even if you adopt 
what that budget resolution classifies 
as savings. 

What that means is that there will 
be very little capital left over in this 
Nation to reinvest in America and help 
bring our economy back. What it 
means is, the growth rate in future 
years is unlikely to be more than 50 
percent higher than what it has been 
in the last 6 years, as is suggested in 
the assumptions. With a declining 
growth rate, comes skyrocketing defi- 
cits of even greater proportion. 

The simple reality is, we cannot hide 
from the truth in this body any 
longer. The problem has grown big 
enough that we must face it. We must 
not hide our face from the reality that 
is upon us. If we propose to consume 
the savings in this Nation with Gov- 
ernment deficits, we are going to face 
a stagnant economy. That stagnant 
economy will turn a crushing deficit 
into a burden that we simply cannot 
carry. 

What can we do? Is the problem un- 
solvable? Clearly not. First and fore- 
most I believe this body must adopt 
reasonable assumptions for economic 
forecast. Not wildly optimistic, not 
wildly pessimistic, but reasonable as- 
sumptions, because getting a handle 
on the problem necessitates under- 
standing what that problem is. 
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Having come up with reasonable as- 
sumptions, I would hope that we 
would adopt an open rule for the 
budget resolution when it comes to the 
floor, The Rules Committee, unfortu- 
nately, has chosen to restrict the op- 
portunity of Members of this body to 
offer amendments. They have been 
unwilling to have the alternatives pre- 
sented to the American people. 

That kind of restrictive rule is a 
tragedy for this Nation when we face 
such a crisis. Hopefully the Members 
of this body will vote to turn down 
that restrictive rule, and allow the real 
budget alternatives to come before 
this body. 

What are those alternatives? A 
number of our Members have suggest- 
ed a freeze. Simply not spending more 
this year than we did last year. That 
does not sound very dramatic, does it? 

Yet, if we had employed it this year, 
in the fiscal year we are in, in 1985, we 
would have saved $107 billion. That is 
right. We had the biggest increase in 
spending of any year in the history of 
our Nation this year, fiscal year 1985. 

A freeze would have had a dramatic 
impact in not only reducing the defi- 
cit, but reducing the interest burden 
that we will have to assume in future 
years. 

So the first alternative that we 
should look at is a simple freeze; not 
cut money from any program, simply 
going one year without increasing 
spending. 

Second, I think we must go through, 
area by area, category by category, 
and put this budget into shape. One of 
the more responsible alternatives was 
put together by Congressman JOHN 
PORTER, along with other colleagues 
from both sides of the aisle. 

That budget resolution suggests 
saving over $70 billion in the plan for 
spending next year. It involves the 
best of both the House Budget Com- 
mittee, as well as the Senate budget 
resolution. It takes an honest ap- 
proach to the budget. 

Unfortunately, the Rules Committee 
would not permit that alternative to 
come before the floor. 

There are other suggestions. One is 
that we look at the individual func- 
tions. One of the alternatives is that 
as Members of Congress we cut the 
cost of the legislative branch by 10 
percent. 

Now that is a modest proposal, but it 
saves in the neighborhood of $150 mil- 
lion a year. I think it is much more im- 
portant than simply saving that $150 
million, though. I think that proposal 
has an impact far beyond the mere 
dollars it suggests. 

Its impact is in setting an example. 
How can we turn to the people of this 
country and suggest they tighten their 
belts if we are unwilling to do our 
part? By standing up and taking a 10- 
percent cut in the cost of the legisla- 
tive branch, we would be sending a 
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clear signal that we are serious about 
putting this country back on the road 
to recovery. 

Now some would say, “Hank, you 
can’t do that. We operate on too close 
a margin around here that you can’t 
cut 10 percent out of Congress without 
endangering its function.” Do not be- 
lieve it. 

One of my predecessors came to 
Congress in the late forties. When he 
came on the Interior Committee they 
had four full-time staffers. They did 
more work with four full-time staffers 
on the Interior Committee than they 
have done anytime since then. 

Today, with far less work, they have 
73 full-time staffers doing the work 
that 4 did. Cannot take a 10-percent 
cut? Do not be foolish. This Congress 
could operate far more efficiently and 
effectively if we simply trimmed some 
of the waste in our own Halls. 

What else could we do? The National 
Federation of Independent Business- 
men, those small businessmen that 
benefit most by the Small Business 
Administration have come up with a 
suggestion for us. 
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Their suggestion is in their own 
area, and I think they are to be com- 
mended for the suggestion. They have 
suggested that we trim the Small Busi- 
ness Administration loan program. 
That would save hundreds of millions 
of dollars a year. The Rules Commit- 
tee refused to allow consideration of 
the amendment on the floor. At a time 
we face a budget crisis, let us hope the 
Members of this body are willing to 
open up that rule so we can consider 
the alternatives that will truly save 
money. 

What else? The foreign aid budget in 
the House Budget Committee resolu- 
tion in function 150, has had a dramat- 
ic increase in recent years. For all of 
international affairs, they are suggest- 
ing that we authorize $2.1 billion more 
in 1986 than we authorized in last 
year’s budget. We can trim that. If we 
cannot trim foreign aid, what can we 
trim? If we cannot at least freeze for- 
eign aid, what can we do? 

One of the alternatives that was sug- 
gested in the Budget Committee was 
to go to last year’s figure and save $2.1 
billion simply by freezing it at that 
level. The Budget Committee unfortu- 
nately decided to turn that down. 

The Rules Committee unfortunately 
refused to allow an amendment that 
would trim the international affairs 
budget function. They refused to allow 
that to even be brought to the floor 
for your consideration. If we are seri- 
ous about getting the budget down, 
that needs to be looked at. We do not 
have the money for dramatic increases 
in foreign aid in the international af- 
fairs. 

If we are going to ask Americans to 
tighten their belts, how can we then 
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have an enormous increase in our for- 
eign aid? 

I would simply close at this point 
with a couple of observations that I 
think sum up the dilemma that this 
House faces tomorrow: 

One, the assumptions in the budget 
are dramatically overstated, terribly 
unrealistic and very misleading in 
their conclusions. The size of the prob- 
lem this House faces is much larger 
than what we have admitted to. 

Two, it is vitally important we have 
before this House tomorrow meaning- 
ful alternatives to examine that will 
allow us to cut that deficit that looms 
on the horizon. 

Three, we must turn down the Rules 
Committee rule with regard to the 
budget and open up the process, let 
the sun shine in, let our colleagues 
work on this deficit and pare it down. 

I happen to believe that if we will 
work together for the good of this 
country, if we will take an honest 
forthright approach towards solving 
this problem, we can do it. Americans 
have always met the challenge. Ameri- 
cans have always been willing to come 
forward and make the sacrifices to 
keep our country growing and prosper- 
ous. I believe we can do it again. But 
we can only do it if this House faces 
up to the problem honestly and forth- 
rightly. Hopefully, we will move in 
that direction tomorrow by defeating 
the rule and moving to amend that 
budget to bring the deficit down. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Rupp (at the request of Mr. 
MICHEL), for today, on account of 
dental work. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SwEENEY) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. Emerson, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. BATEMAN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. SILJANDER, for 60 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. SILJANDER, for 60 minutes, May 
22. 
Mr. SILJANDER, for 60 minutes, May 
23. 

Mr. VANDER Jact, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Brown of Colorado, for 60 min- 
utes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Bosco) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 
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Mr. Rosrnson, for 5 minutes, today. 
Mr. Stratton, for 5 minutes, today. 
. ANNUNZIO for 5 minutes, today. 
. PEPPER, for 5 minutes, today. 
. DyMALLY, for 5 minutes, today. 
. LIprnskI, for 5 minutes, May 22. 
. DYMALLY, for 20 minutes, May 


. DE LA Garza, for 60 minutes, May 


. DE LA Garza, for 60 minutes, May 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

Mr. ADDABBO, following Mr. WoLPE in 
general debate on H.R. 1460 in the 
Committee of the Whole today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SwEENEY) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. GEKAS. 

Mr. Dornan of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. CONTE. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT 
stances. 

Mr. SHuMway in two instances. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. 

Mr. PURSELL. 

Mr. ROTH. 

Mr. Coats. 

Mr. GILMAN in three instances. 

Mr. HYDE. 

Mr. BADHAM. 

Mr. SCHUETTE. 

Mr. COURTER. 

Mr. KRAMER. 

Mr. TAUKE. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. 

Mr. FIELDs. 

Mr. Myers of Indiana. 

Mr. CHENEY in two instances. 

Mr. MICHEL. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Bosco) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

. UDALL. 

. EDGAR. 

. HAWKINS. 

. TRAFICANT. 

. LEHMAN of Florida. 

. DYMALLY. 

. ACKERMAN. 

. SKELTON. 

Forp of Michigan in two in- 

stances. 

Mr. Dyson in two instances. 

Mr. Sorarz in three instances. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY in two instances. 

Mr. MATSUI. 

Mr. VENTO. 

Mrs. Burton of California. 

Mr. TORRES. 

Mrs. KENNELLY. 

Mr. St GERMAIN. 

Mr. RODINO. 

Mr. LIPINSKI. 

Mr. Roe in two instances. 

Mr. STARK in two instances. 

Mr. WAXMAN. 

Mr. WoLre in three instances. 


in four in- 
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Ms. MIKULSKI. 

Mr. Epwarps of California. 

Mr. Stupps. 

Mr. SmitH of Florida in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. MINETA. 

Mr. STALLINGS. 

Mr. BonkKER in two instances. 

Mr. FRANK. 

Mr. KOLTER in two instances. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. 

Mr. WALGREN. 

Mr. HUBBARD. 


SENATE BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


A bill and joint resolutions of the 
Senate of the following titles were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and, 
under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 1023. An act to extend authorizations 
for appropriations for the Disaster Relief 
Act of 1974, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 

S.J. Res. 81. Joint resolution to provide 
for the appointment of Barnabas McHenry 
as a citizen regent of the Board of Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

S.J. Res. 131. Joint resolution to designate 
the week of June 2, 1985, through June 8, 
1985, as “Future Problem Solving Program 
Week”; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SIKORSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 10 o’clock and 30 minutes 
p.m.), the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, May 22, 1985, at 
10 a.m. 


OATH OF OFFICE, MEMBERS, 
RESIDENT COMMISSIONER 
AND DELEGATES 


The oath of office required by the 
sixth article of the Constitution of the 
United States, and as provided by sec- 
tion 2 of the act of May 13, 1884 (23 
Stat. 22), to be administered to Mem- 
bers, Resident Commissioner, and Del- 
egates of the House of Representa- 
tives, the text of which is carried in 5 
U.S.C. 3331: 

“I, A B, do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I will support and 
defend the Constitution of the 
United States against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic; that I will 
bear true faith and allegiance to 
the same; that I take this obliga- 
tion freely without any mental res- 
ervation or purpose of evasion; and 
that I will well and faithfully dis- 
charge the duties of the office on 
which I am about to enter. So help 
me God.” 

has been subscribed to in person and 
filed in duplicate with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives by the fol- 
lowing Member of the 99th Congress, 
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pursuant to the provisions of 2 U.S.C. 
25: 
FRANK McCloskey, Eighth, Indiana. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1324. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to recover costs of carrying out 
Federal marketing agreements and orders; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1325. A letter from the Executive Associ- 
ate Director for Budget and Legislation, 
Office of Management and Budget, trans- 
mitting additional information to an earlier 
report on the reapportionment of the ap- 
propriation to the Financial Management 
Service for “Salaries and Expenses” (Execu- 
tive Communication No. 1031, April 16, 
1985), pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 1515(b)(2); to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

1326. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
notification of the Department of the 
Navy's proposed letter of Offer to the 
United Kingdom for Defense Articles esti- 
mated to cost $50 million or more (Trans- 
mittal No. 85-32), pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 
133b (96 Stat. 1288); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1327. A letter from the Secretary of 
Energy, transmitting a report on the Indus- 
trial Energy Efficiency Improvement Pro- 
gram, pursuant to EPCA, Section 375(e) (92 
Stat. 3282); to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 

1328. A letter from the Secretary of 
Energy, transmitting a report on activities 
undertaken with respect to the strategic pe- 
troleum reserve under the SPR Amend- 
ments Act of 1981, pursuant to EPCA, Sec- 
tion 165(b) (95 Stat. 620); to the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce. 

1329. A letter from the Acting General 
Counsel, Department of Energy, transmit- 
ting notice of meetings related to the Inter- 
national Energy Program; to the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce, 

1330. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
notice of intent of offer to sell certain de- 
fense articles or services to the United King- 
dom (Transmittal No. 85-32), pursuant to 22 
U.S.C. 2776(b); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1331. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
notice of intent of offer to sell certain de- 
fense articles or services to the United King- 
dom (Transmittal No, 85-33), pursuant to 22 
U.S.C. 2776(b); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1332. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Legislative Affairs, Agency for International 
Development, transmitting notice of a 
change in the allocation of foreign assist- 
ance to Mauritania, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 
2413(b); to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

1333. A letter from the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Treaty Affairs, Department of 
State, transmitting copies of international 
agreements, other than treaties, entered 
into by the United States, pursuant to 1 
U.S.C. 112b(a); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 
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1334. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Legislative and Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs, transmitting a report of 
political contributions by Edward M. 
Rowell, of California, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of. the 
United States of America to Bolivia, pursu- 
ant to 22 U.S.C. 3944(b)(2); to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

1335. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Legislative and Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs, transmitting a report of 
political contributions by L. Craig Johnston, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Democratic and Popular Republic of 
Algeria, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 3944(b)(2); to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1336. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Legislative and Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs, transmitting a report of 
political contributions by Lester Nicholas 
Ruwe, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Iceland, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 
3944(b)(2); to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

1337. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a list 
of all reports issued by the GAO during 
April 1985, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 719¢h); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

1338. A letter from the Administrator, 
Health Care Financing Administration, De- 
partment of Health and Human Services, 
transmitting notification of a new Federal 
records system, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
552a(o); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1339. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission, transmit- 
ting a report on compliance with the laws 
relating to open meetings of agencies of the 
Government (Government in the Sunshine 
Act), pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552b(j); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

1340. A letter from the Secretary, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of Council Resolution 6-118, entitled: 
“Black Revolutionary War Patriots Memori- 
al Support Resolution of 1985,” pursuant to 
Public Law 93-198, section 602(c); to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

1341. A letter from the the Clerk, U.S. 
House of Representatives, transmitting his 
quarterly report of receipts and expendi- 
tures of appropriations and other funds for 
the period January 1, 1985 to March 31, 
1985, pursuant to 2 U.S.C. 104a (H. Doc. No. 
99-70); to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration and ordered to be printed. 

1342. A letter from the Treasurer General, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
transmitting the Society’s report and finan- 
cial audit for the fiscal year ended February 
28, 1985, pursuant to Public Law 88-504, sec- 
tion 3 (36 U.S.C.1103); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1343. A letter from the Office of the Spe- 
cial Counsel, U.S. Merit Systems Protection 
Board, transmitting an addendum to the 
report (EC0552) concerning the investiga- 
tion of allegations of widespread travel 
fraud and violations of law in the Corps of 
Engineers, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
1206(bX5XA) (92 Stat. 1125); to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

1344. A letter from the Secretary of 
Transportation, transmitting the National 
Airway System Plan Annual Report for 
fiscal year 1984, pursuant to Public Law 97- 
248, section 504(b)(1); to the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 

1345. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
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tion, transmitting notice of a modification 
of a NASA facility on Easter Island, pursu- 
ant to Public Law 98-361, section 103; to the 
Committee on Science and Technology. 

1346. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for Legislative Affairs 
and the, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Legislative and Intergovernmental Affairs, 
transmitting the seventh annual report on 
the progress in enhancing human rights 
through U.S. participation in international 
financial institutions, pursuant to Public 
Law 95-118, section 701(c)(1) (94 Stat. 431); 
jointly, to the Committees on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs and Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

1347. A letter from the Chairman, Nation- 
al Advisory Committee on Oceans and At- 
mosphere, transmitting a report entitled: 
“North Pacific Fur Seals: Current Problems 
and Opportunities Concerning Conservation 
and Management;” jointly to the Commit- 
tees on Merchant Marine and Fisheries and 
Foreign Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FUQUA: Committee on Science and 
Technology. S. 817. A bill to authorize ap- 
propriations under the Earthquake Hazards 
Reduction Act of 1977 for fiscal years 1986 
and 1987, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 99-90, Pt. II). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. UDALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. Supplemental report on 
H.R. 2478 (Rept. No. 99-116, Pt. II) Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. PEPPER. Committee on Rules. House 
Concurrent Resolution 152. Current resolu- 
tion to revise the congressional budget for 
the U.S. Government for the fiscal year 
1986 and setting forth the congressional 
budget for the U.S. Government for the 
fiscal years 1986, 1987, and 1988 (Rept. No. 
99-133, Pt. II). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. FUQUA: Committee on Science and 
Technology. S. 818. A bill to authorize ap- 
propriations for activities under the Federal 
Fire Prevention and Control Act of 1974; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 99-135). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HOWARD: Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. H.R. 446. A bill 
to designate the Federal Building in Akron, 
OH, as the “Paul C. Weick Federal Building 
and United States Courthouse”; (Rept. No. 
99-136). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HOWARD: Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. H.R. 633. A bill 
to designate the U.S. Post Office Building in 
Flushing, NY, as the “Benjamin S. Rosen- 
thal Post Office Building” (Rept. No. 99- 
137). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BROOKS: Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. The President’s suspen- 
sion of the Competition in Contracting Act 
is unconstitutional. (Rept. No. 99-138). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS: Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. Costly failure to control 
Government property furnish to defense 
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contractors remains, uncorrected. No. 99- 
139). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS: Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. OSHA’s failure to protect 
the health and safety of workers at hazard- 
ous waste sites (Rept. No. 99-140). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. DERRICK: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 177. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of House Concurrent 
Resolution 152, concurrent resolution revis- 
ing the congressional budget for the U.S. 
Government for the fiscal year 1986 and set- 
ting forth the congressional budget for the 
U.S. Government for the fiscal years 1986, 
1987, and 1988 (Rept. No. 99-141). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. JONES of North Carolina: 

H.R. 2550. A bill to amend section 506 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to permit 
permanent payback of construction-differ- 
ential subsidy; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H.R. 2551. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
interest on certain obligations related to 
exempt activities, industrial parks, and 
small issues shall be exempt from Federal 
income tax only if at least 10 percent of the 
proceeds of the issue are to be expended 
with underutilized small businesses, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. APPLEGATE: 

H.R. 2552. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to extend to Febru- 
ary 15 the date for filing the fourth install- 
ment of estimated tax for individuals, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BENNETT (for himself, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. Montcom- 
ERY, and Mr. SHaw): 

H.R. 2553. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize members of the 
Armed Forces to assist civilian law enforce- 
ment agencies in drug-interdiction oper- 
ations outside the United States; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BENNETT (for himself, Mr. 
NicHo.ts, Mrs. Boxer, Mr. WHITLEY, 
Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr. GIBBONS, Mr, PA- 
NETTA, Mr. FRANK, Mr. Minera, Mr. 
Dorgan of North Dakota, Mr. Levine 
of California, Mr. GEJDENSON, Ms. 
Snowe, Mr. PORTER, Mr. DENNY 
SMITH, Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. BEILEN- 
son, Mr, Hucues, Mr. KoLTER, Mr. 
TORRICELLI, Mr. EDGAR, Mr. COELHO, 
Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. Jacoss, Ms. 
KAPTUR, Mr. SoLtomon, Mr. BOUCHER, 
Mr. Stoxes, Mr. Evans of Illinois, 
Mrs. Burton of California, Mr. 
BEvILL, Mr. AuCorn, Mr. Downey of 
New York, Mr. Wetss, Mr. STARK, 
and Mr. VENTO): 

H.R. 2554. A bill to limit conflicts of inter- 
est in defense procurement; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 
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By Mrs. BENTLEY: 

H.R. 2555. A bill to provide market expan- 
sion and income protection for farmers, 
assure consumers an abundance of food and 
fiber at reasonable prices, and for other pur- 
poses; jointly, to the Committees on Agri- 
culture and Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DELLUMS: 

H.R. 2556. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1986 for the Armed 
Forces for procurement, for research, devel- 
opment, test, and evaluation, for operation 
and maintenance, and for working capital 
funds, to prescribe personnel strengths for 
such fiscal year for the Armed Forces, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. DYMALLY: 

H.R. 2557. A bill to establish partnership 
agreements between institutions of higher 
education and secondary schools; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. DYMALLY (for himself, Mr. 
HAwWKEIns, Mr. Drxon, Mr. Cay, and 
Mr. LELAND): 

H.R. 2558. A bill designating the United 
States Post Office Building to be construct- 
ed on the property on the northwest corner 
of the intersection of Florence Avenue and 
Central Avenue in Los Angeles, CA, as the 
“Leslie Nelson Shaw, Sr., General Mail Fa- 
cility of the United States Postal Service;” 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. EMERSON (by request): 

H.R. 2559. A bill entitled: “The Food 
Stamp and Commodity Distribution Amend- 
ments of 1985"; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. FLORIO (for himself, Mr. Sı- 
KORSKI, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. MARKEY, 
Mr. Epcar, Mr. Moopy, Mr. DOWNEY 
of New York, Mr. Fazto, Mr. GUAR- 
INI, Mr. MOLINARI, Mr. HEFTEL of 
Hawaii, Mr. Waxman, Mr. WIRTH, 
Mr. Swirt, Mr. Roprno, Mr. FRANK, 
Mr. Jerrorps, Mr. NELSON of Florida, 
Mr. Focuiietta, Mr. Torres, Mr. 
Mrineta, Mr. Wetss, Mr. LAFALCE, 
Mr. Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. 
Hayes, Mr. Bracci, Mr. AuCorIn, Mr. 
Morrison of Connecticut, Mr. 
Srupps, Mr. Dicks, Mr. SoLARz, Mr. 
MILLER of California, Mr. Hoyer, 
Mr. Lowry of Washington, Mr. Tor- 
RICELLI, Mr. BOUCHER, Mr. BERMAN, 
Mr. WALGREN, Mr. LUNDINE, Mr. 
Witson, Mr. Spratt, Mr. Brown of 
California, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. 
Green, Mr. HALL of Ohio, Mr. BEIL- 
ENSON, and Mr. KLECZKA): 

H.R. 2560. A bill to amend the Compre- 
hensive Environmental Response, Compen- 
sation, and Liability Act of 1980, and for 
other purposes; divided and referred as fol- 
lows: Titles I and II jointly, to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce and the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transportation; 
title III to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce; and title IV to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER (for himself 
and Mr. MOORHEAD): 

H.R. 2561. A bill to amend section 456 of 
title 28, United States Code, to allow actual 
travel expenses of justices and judges; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANTOS: 

H.R. 2562. A bill to define allowable cost 
reimbursement under contracts of the De- 
partment of Defense and to authorize great- 
er financial and criminal penalties for false 
claims; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 
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By Mr. LELAND: 

H.R. 2563. A bill to designate the U.S. 
Post Office Building located at 2909 Roger- 
dale in Houston, TX, as the “Debra Sue 
Schatz Post Office Building”; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MARLENEE (for himself, Mr. 
Craic, and Mr. WILLIAMS): 

H.R. 2564. A bill to protect owners of fire- 
arms from certain litigation; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2565. A bill to provide to any person 
lawfully possessing a firearm in the place of 
such person’s residence in the United States 
the right to possess that firearm anywhere 
in the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2566. A bill to protect manufacturers 
of firearms from certain litigation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Ms. OAKAR (for herself, Mr. CLAY, 
Mr. Fauntroy, and Mr. MITCHELL): 

H.R. 2567. A bill to prohibit Smithsonian 
Institution loans and investments in the Re- 
public of South Africa, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

By Mr. SHUMWAY: 

H.R. 2568. A bill to provide for a uniform 
product liability law; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Energy and Commerce and the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. STALLINGS: 

H.R. 2569. A bill to amend the Wild Scenic 
Rivers Act to designate a segment of the 
Henry’s Fork River in the State of Idaho for 
potential addition to the national wild and 
scenic rivers system; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TRAFICANT: 

H.R. 2570. A bill to amend title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 to limit eligibility for block 
grants under part D of such title to States 
in which owners of firearms are.required to 
register such firearms with local law en- 
forcement agencies; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VANDER JAGT (for himself, 
Mr, Stark, and Mr, MATSUI): 

H.R. 2571. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to make certain 
changes relating to real estate investment 
trusts; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr, VENTO (for himself, Mr. 
Penny, and Mr. FRENZEL): 

H.R. 2572. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to permit a hospital 
to exempt a prolonged respiratory care unit 
that is a distinct unit of the hospital from 
the prospective payment system; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BATEMAN (for himself, Mrs. 
Boccs, Mr. Bracci, Mr. McKERNAN, 
Mr. Price, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mrs. 
Burton of California, Mr. BENNETT, 
Mr. AppABBO, Mr. Rog, Mr. Towns, 
Mr. Younc of Alaska, Mrs. Boxer, 
Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. 
PEPPER, and Mrs. BENTLEY): 

H.R. 2573. A bill to promote increased 
ocean transportation of bulk commodities in 
the foreign commerce of the United States 
in U.S.-flag ships, to strengthen the defense 
industrial base, and for other purposes; 
jointly, to the Committees on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries and Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLORIO (for himself, Mr. 
OBERSTAR, and Mrs. BURTON of Cali- 
fornia): 

H.J. Res. 289. Joint resolution to designate 
August 29, 1985, as “Railroad Retirement 
Day”; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 
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By Mr. RINALDO: 

H.J. Res. 290. Joint resolution to designate 
the week beginning June 16, 1985, as “Na- 
tional Handball Week”; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma: 

H.J. Res. 291. Joint resolution to express 
the sense of the Congress that the television 
broadcssting stations of the Nation should 
provide television coverage concerning miss- 
ing children; to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 

By Mr. MILLER of Ohio: 

H.. Con. Res. 153. Concurrent resolution 
expressing congressional approval of the 
plans being made to commemorate the 
200th anniversary of the Northwest Ordi- 
nance, and calling for a national celebration 
of such anniversary; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PURSELL (for himself, Mr. 
TAUKE, Ms. Snowe, Mr. MCKINNEY, 
Mr. GuNDERSON, Mr. RIDGE, Mr. 
CHANDLER, Mrs. JOHNSON, Mr. 
Henry, Mr. FisH, Mrs. SCHNEIDER, 
Mr. Horton, Mr. LUJAN, Mr. STANGE- 
LAND, Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr. ROWLAND of 
Connecticut, Mr. Leacn of Iowa, and 
Mr. BoEHLERT): 

H. Con. Res. 154. Concurrent resolution to 
revise the congressional budget for the U.S. 
Government for the fiscal year 1985 and set- 
ting forth the congressional budget for the 
U.S. Government for the fiscal years 1986, 
1987, and 1988; to the Committee on the 
Budget. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


135. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Hawaii, relative to the Superfund; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

136. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Nebraska, relative to a mutual 
reduction in nuclear weapons; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

137. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Nevada, relative to the reform 
of Federal grand juries; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

138. Also, memorial of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Hawaii, relative 
to Federal energy tax credits; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

Mr. FOGLIETTA introduced a bill (H.R. 
2574) for the relief of the survivors of Chris- 
topher Eney; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 11: Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. 
Cosey, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. IRELAND, 
Mrs. JOHNSON, Mr. ORTIZ, Ms. SNowE, Mr. 
SHUSTER, Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. THomas of Geor- 
gia, and Mr. Youne of Florida. 

H.R. 37: Mr. HATCHER, Mr. McEwen, Ms. 
Oaxkar, and Mr. WALGREN. 
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H.R. 38: Mr. Kemp, Mr. Parris, 
BapHAM, Mr. HiīLLIS, Mr. RITTER, 
CovuGHLin, and Mr. Forp of Tennessee. 

H.R. 62; Mr. BUSTAMANTE. 

H.R. 230: Mr. SIKORSKI, Mr. MILLER of 
Washington, Mr. Leach of Iowa, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr. ATKINS, Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, 
and Mr. KOLTER. 

H.R, 232: Mr. Fazio, Mr. Moak ey, and 
Mr. SOLARZ. 

H.R. 237: Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. BEREUTER, 
Mr. BonkKer, Mr. CoELHO, Mr. FoLeY, Mr. 
Hype, Mr. IRELAND, Mr. LEacu, of Iowa, Mr. 
Moopy, Mr. Morrison of Connecticut, Mr. 
OLIN, Mr. SLATTERY, and Mr. SWIFT. 

H.R. 281: Mr. Akaka, Mr. Dowpy of Mis- 
sissippi, Mr. Visctosky, and Mr. SEIBERLING. 

H.R, 333: Mr, Sweeney and Mr. ROWLAND 
of Georgia. 

H.R. 479: Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas and Mr. 
STRATTON. 

H.R. 480: Mr. BUSTAMANTE: 

H.R. 567: Mr. SMITH of New Hampshire. 

H.R. 593: Mr, LEHMAN of California. 

H.R. 822: Mr. OLIN, Mr. RosInson, Mr. 
COLEMAN of Texas, Mr. RANGEL, and Mr. 
RAHALL. 

H.R. 867; Mr. RAHALL. 

H.R. 935; Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. STANGELAND, 
Mr. GALLO, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. GUNDERSON, 
Mr, GUARINI, Mr. Conyers, Mr. EDWARDS of 
California, Mr. Daus, Mr. Owens, Mr. Vis- 
CLOsKY, and Mr, SHAW. 

H.R. 980; Mrs. BENTLEY and Mr. ERDREICH. 

H.R. 997: Mr. MINETA. 

H.R. 1068: Mr. Fazio and Mr. MARKEY. 

H.R. 1145: Mrs. Burton of California, Mr. 
Epwarps of California, Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. 
DANIEL, Mr. FeIGHAN, and Mr. Moopy. 

H.R. 1200: Mr. Bates and Mr. RITTER. 

H.R. 1222: Mr. CLINGER. 

H.R. 1272: Mr. Owens, 
Mr. WALGREN. 

H.R. 1279: Mr. LEHMAN of California, Mr. 
Saso, Mr. Lowry of Washington, Mr. 
Tatton, Mr. McKinney, Mr. Carper, Mr, 
Stokes, Mr. Dorcan of North Dakota, Ms. 
OAKAR, Mr. Dascuie, Mr. Hoyer, Mr. 
Fuirppo, Mr. Rog, Mr. Dyson, Mr. PERKINS, 
and Mr. ROBINSON. 

H.R. 1298: Mr. MINETA. 

H.R. 1309: Mr. Cray. 

H.R. 1355: Mr. BEDELL and Mr, Gray of Il- 
linois. 

H.R. 1382: Mr. Drxon, Mr. VOLKMER, and 
Mr. MILLER of California. 

H.R. 1423: Mr. Younc of Alaska and Mr. 
KASICH. 

H.R. 1595: Mr, SCHULZE. 

H.R. 1608: Mr. VANDER Jact and Mrs. 
HO tt. 

H.R. 1613: Mr, Jerrorps, Mr. QuUILLEN, Mr. 
Forp of Tennessee, and Mr. WOLPE. 

H.R. 1615: Mr. WILLIAMS, Ms. MIKULSKI, 
and Mr. McDape. 

H.R. 1616: Mr. Botanp, Mr. RODINO, 
DINGELL, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. HAWKINS, 
Horton, Mrs. Lioyp, Mr. BEDELL, 
KILDEE, Mr. Conyers, Mr. TRAFICANT, 
Markey, Mr. OWENS, Mr. COYNE, 
Savace, Ms. Oakar, Mr. RANGEL, 
Downey of New York, Mr. MoaKLey, 
Fauntroy, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, 
STOKES, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. TRAXLER, 
Levin of Michigan, Mr. MITCHELL, 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. Weiss, and 


Mr. 
Roysat, Mr. BoEHLERT, Mr. Russo, Mr. Mav- 
ROULES, Mr. WeIss, Mr. EDGAR, Mr. BIAGGI, 
Mr. HERTEL of Michigan, Mrs. SCHROEDER, 
Mr. Bontor of Michigan, Mr. DyMALLy, Mr. 


OBERSTAR, Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. FRANK, Mr. 
Haves, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. LEVINE of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Evans of Illinois, Mr. KOLTER, 
Mrs. Burton of California, Mr. Stark, Mr. 
Murpuy, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. 
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Nowak, Mr, WILLIAMs, Mr. DURBIN, Mr. 
Crockett, Mr. Stupps, Mrs. SCHNEIDER, Mr. 
Sapo, Mrs. COLLINS, Mr. GUARINI, Mr. 
Wotpe, Mr. Moopy, Mr. Davis, Mr. Gaypos, 
Ms. KAPTUR, and Mr. WISE. 

H.R. 1619: Mr. SCHULZE, Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. 
FLIPPO, Mr. Duncan, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. Fuqua, 
Mr. IRELAND, Mr. Fazio, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. 
LEHMAN Of Florida, and Mr. VANDER JAGT. 

H.R. 1682: Mr. Shumway, Mr. MARTINEZ, 
and Mr. KOLTER. 

H.R. 1720: Mr. LeacH of Iowa, and Mr. 
Dorean of North Dakota. 

H.R. 1769: Mr. LEATH of Texas, and Mr. 
SPRATT. 

H.R. 1805: Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. VENTO, Mr. 
MRAZEK, Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. 
BROYHILL, Mr. Contre, Mr. CRANE, Mr. 
DASCHLE, Mr. DANIEL, Mr. DANNEMEYER, Mr. 
DREIER of California, Mr. FISH, Mr. GARCIA, 
Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. HUGHES, Ms. KAPTUR, 
Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. McGRaTH, Mr. 
Monson, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. ROWLAND of 
Connecticut, and Mr. SHUMWAY. 

H.R. 1893: Mr. Henry, Mr. SCHAEFER, Mr. 
ROBERT F. SMITH, Mr. NIELSEN of Utah, Mr. 
DICKINSON, Mr. WEBER, and Mr. FRENZEL. 

H.R. 1911: Mr. REID, Mrs. BENTLEY, and 
Mr. KASICH. 

H.R. 1918: Mr. St GERMAIN. 

H.R. 1950. Mr. RAHALL, Mr. Howarp, Mr. 
CONYERS, Mr. PERKINS, Mr. KINDNESS, Mr. 
Murpxy, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Owens, Mr. 
Evans of Illinois, Mr. Nowak, Mr. STOKES, 
Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Towns, Mr. FORD of 
Michigan, Mr. Gaypos, Mr. Henry, Mr. TOR- 
RICELLI, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, Mr. EDGAR, 
Mr. Fazio, Mr. Bontor of Michigan, Mr. 
Matsui, Mr. Sunpauist, Ms. KAPTUR, and 
Mr. LUNDINE. 

H.R. 1980: Mr. Faunrroy, Mrs. COLLINS, 
and Mrs. Boggs. 

H.R. 1992: Mr. SOLARZ. 

H.R. 2007: Mr. Conyers, Mr. WEBER, Mr. 
DREIER of California, Mr. Franx, Mr. LUN- 
GREN, Mr. DroGuarpi, Mr. Saxton, Mr. 
DURBIN, Mr. PORTER, Mr. KOLBE, Mr. ECKART 
of Ohio, Mr. LIGHTFOOT, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. 
CLINGER, Ms. KAPTUR, and Mr. SHUMWAY. 

H.R. 2069: Mr. GLICKMAN, Mrs. ROUKEMA, 
Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. BADHAM, and Mr. BRYANT. 

H.R. 2080: Mr. Bontor of Michigan, Mr. 
DURBIN, Mr. Owens, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. 
Herre. of Hawaii, Mr. BARNES, Mr. CLINGER, 
Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. DICKS, 
Mr. Downy of Mississippi, Mr. TORRICELLI, 
Mr. COYNE, Mr. WALGREN, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. 
SIKORSKI, and Mr. RoyBat, 

H.R. 2098: Mr. DICKINSON, 

H.R. 2132; Mr. GREEN, Mr. MANTON, Mr. 
FauntTroy, Mr. SmirH of Florida, Mr. 
OXLEY, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. Dornan of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. KINDNESS, Mr. GALLO, Mr. Rose, 
Mr. BEDELL, Mr. RoE, Mr. WORTLEY, Mr. 
KLECZKA, Mr. DWYER of New Jersey, Mrs. 
Jounson, Mr. Downey of New York, Mr. 
Davs, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. Bryant, Mr. Parris, 
and Mr. RANGEL. 

H.R. 2172: Mr. GREEN. 

H.R. 2190: Ms. Kaptur, Mr. Downey of 
New York, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, and 
Mr. BRYANT. 

H.R. 2205: Mr. ANDREWs, Mr. Braz, Mr. 
DASCHLE, Mr. Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. 
Epoar, Mr. RALPH M: HALL, Mr. Herre. of 
Hawaii, Mr. Howarp, Ms. Kaptur, Mr. 
KOLTER, Mr. Levine of California, Mrs. 
Lioyp, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. MoLLOHAN, Mr. 
Morrison of Connecticut, Ms. OAKAR, Mr. 
PACKARD, Mr. Porter, Mr. SABO, and Mr. 
SPRATT. 

H.R. 2216: Mr. Barnes, Mr. Garcia, Mr. 
Howarp, Ms. OAKAR, Mr. Lantos, Mr. LAGO- 
MARSINO, Mr. Bracci, Mr. MacKay, Mr. BEN- 
NETT, and Mr. DASCHLE. 
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H.R. 2235: Mr. GUARINI, Mr. KOLTER, Mr. 
Fazio, Mr. SoLtarz, Mr. FRANK, Mr. ORTIZ, 
and Mr. Drxon. 

H.R. 2262: Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. 
Moopy, Mr. DroGuarpi, Mr. MINETA, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr. DE LA GARZA, and Mr. FRANK. 

H.R. 2277: Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska, and 
Mr. ROBERT F. SMITH. 

H.R. 2329: Mr. Towns, Mr. Moony, and 
Mr. Gray of Pennsylvania. 

H.R. 2346: Mr. KINDNESS, Mr. Horton, Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO, Mr. Daus, Mr. WorTLEY, and 
Mr. CONTE. 

H.R. 2354: Mr. Duncan. 

H.R. 2357: Mr. STRANG, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. 
STENHOLM, Mr. KRAMER, and Mr. EMERSON. 

H.R. 2361: Mr. Morrison of Connecticut, 
Mr. STOKES, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. SEIBERLING, 
Mr. Stupps, and Mr. Lowry of Washington. 

H.R. 2365; Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. YATES, Mr. 
Owens, Mrs. CoLiins, Mr. Barnes, Mr. 
FRANK, Mr. Wypen, Mr. Epwarps, of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. CROCKETT, and Mr. Boner, of 
Tennessee. 

H.R. 2370: Mr. SEIBERLING. 

H.R. 2371: Mr. Srupps, Mr. Roe, Mr. FISH, 
and Mr. FASCELL. 

H.R. 2385: Mr. SIKORSKI. 

H.R. 2401: Mr. WIRTH, Mr. LEHMAN of 
California, and Mr. RANGEL. 

H.R. 2451: Mr. Matsui, Mr. NICHOLS, Mr. 
BEvILL, Mrs. Burton of California, Mrs. BENT- 
LEY, Mr. LIPINSKY, Mr. Rupp, Mr. LELAND, 
Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. Brooks, Mr. WRIGHT, Mr. 
Sam B. HALL, Jr., Mr. RALPH M. HALL, Mr. 
WEAVER, MR. BRYANT, and Mr. FROST. 

H.R. 2495: Mr. RaHALL, 

H.R. 2524: Mr. DE LA GARZA. 

H.J. Res. 3: Mr. PERKINS, Mr. GUARINI, 
Mr. STAGGERS, and Mr. ATKINS. 

H.J. Res. 79: Mr. Tauzin, Mr. KoSTMAYER, 
Mr. LATTA, Mr. LOEFFLER, Mr. EDWARDS of 
Oklahoma, Mr. McDapg, Mr. Mack, Mr. 
MoAKLEY, Mr. MOORHEAD, and Mr. PEPPER. 

H.J. Res. 164: Mr. Akaka, Mr. BARNES, 
Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. Coats, Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. 
Garcia, Mr. Gray of Illinois, Mr. HENRY, 
Ms. Kaptur, Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. Lowery of 
California, Mr. MARTIN of New York, Mr. 
MOoOaKLeEy, Mr. MRrazex, Mr. REGULA, Mr. 
ScHAEFER, Mr. SHELBY, Mr. STANGELAND, and 
Mr. WOLPE. 

H.J. Res. 169: Mr. DIOGUARDI, Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY, Mr. Cooper, Mr. CAMPBELL, Mr. 
Younc of Alaska, Mr. Bosco, Mr. Kansor- 
SKI, Mr. KosTMAYER, Mr. CLAY, Mr. ROSE, 
Mr. Matsui, Mr. BARNARD, Mr. BARTLETT, 
Mr. Gunperson, Mr. STOKES, Mr. REGULA, 
Mr. Davis, Mr. EDGAR, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. 
BENNETT, and Mr. Ray. 

H.J. Res. 234: Mr. ORTIZ, Mr. GARCIA, Mr. 
DeWine, Mr. WYDEN, Mr. HATCHER, and Mr. 
RAHALL. 

H.J. Res. 243: Mr. RoE, Mr. WORTLEY, Mr. 
Dornan of California, Mr. Fazio, Mr. 
Tuomas of Georgia, Mr. ORTIZ, Mr. CONTE, 
Mr. DE LA Garza, Mr. VALENTINE, and Mr. 
FEIGHAN. 

H.J. Res. 250: Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. LAGOMAR- 
SINO, Mr. DIoGuaRDI, Mr. KOLTER, Mr. 
KASICH, Mr. VOLKMER, and Ms. KAPTUR. 

H.J. Res. 281; Mrs. LLoYD, Mr. FIsH, Mr. 
Horton, Mr. Waxman, Mr. WoLrPE, Mr. 
STENHOLM, Mr. Coyne, Mr. HEFNER, Mr. EM- 
ERSON, Mr. Towns, Mr. HERTEL of Michigan, 
Mr. Conyers, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. 
Wor, Mr. Sistsky, Mr. Brown of Califor- 
nia, Mr. BARNES, Mr. Owens, Mr. LELAND, 
Mr. RaLtpH M. HALL, Mr. BATEMAN, Ms. 
OAKAR, Mr. Bracer, Mr. Bonanp, Mr. 
MacKay, Mr. Carper, Mr. Courter, Mr. 
DANIEL, Mr. Dicks, Mr. Dowpy of Mississip- 
pi, Mr. DyMALLy, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. KIND- 
NESS, Mr. Dornan of California, Mr. CRANE, 
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Mr. CHAPPIE, Mr. MARTIN of New York, Mr. 
SKELTON, Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Ortiz, Mr. 
CONTE, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, 
Mr. GUARINI, Mrs. Boxer, Mr. LaFatce, Mr. 
HENDON, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. PERKINS, Mr. 
Younc of Florida, Mr. BUSTAMANTE, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. Hype, Mr. Carr, 
Mr. Tauzrn, Mr. Boner of Tennessee, Mr. 
BROOMFIELD, Mr. Hoyer, Mr. CLAY, Mr. TOR- 
RICELLI, Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mr. Roprno, Mr. 
Porter, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. ERDREICH, Mr. Maz- 
ZOLI, Mr. BROYHILL, Mr. Howarp, Mr. 
ROBERT F. SMITH, Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. ANTHO- 
NY, Mr. NELSON of Florida, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. 
VENTO, Mr. LENT, Mr. BRYANT, Mr. BLILEY, 
Mr. DONNELLY, Mr. SvuNpDQUIST, Mr. 
McHucH, Mr. DE LA Garza, Mr. BADHAM, Mr. 
FLORIO, Ms. Snowe, Mr. Saxton, Mr. 
Jacoss, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. THomas of Georgia, 
Mr. FRANK, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. 
Mrazex, Mr. Lowry of Washington, Mr. 
ACKERMAN, Mr. PACKARD, Mr. DE Luco, Mr. 
PEPPER, Mr. Levin of Michigan, and Mr. 
MCEWEN. 

H. Con. Res. 26: Mr. CARNEY, and 
McKERNAN. 

H. Con. Res. 60: Ms. OAKAR and 
WOLPE. 

H. Con. Res. 69: Mr. PANETTA, Mr. SPRATT, 
Mr. Forp of Tennessee, Mr. Nowak, Mr. 
WYDEN, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. Kemp, Mr. JEF- 
FORDS, Mr. SMITH of New Hampshire, Mr. 
Brown of California, Mr. ANDREWs, and Mr. 
GALLO. 

H. Con. Res. 106: Mr. Frost, Mr. FRANK, 
Mr. STALLINGS, Mr. THomas of Georgia, Mr. 
WIi1son, and Mr. CLAY. 

H. Con. Res. 120: Mr. WEISS. 

H. Con. Res. 131: Mr. BARTON of Texas. 

H. Res. 67: Mr. KOLTER. 

H. Res. 122: Mr. RALPH M. HALL, Mr. MoL- 
LOHAN, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. Rose, Mr. OWENS, 
Mr. BUSTAMANTE, Mr. WEAVER, Mr. RICHARD- 
son, and Mrs. LLOYD. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


DELETIONS OF SPONSORS FROM 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were deleted from public bills and 
resolutions as follows: 

H.R. 429: Mr. Forp of Michigan. 

H.R. 1809: Mr. Forp of Michigan. 

H.R. 1965: Mrs. BENTLEY. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, peti- 
tions and papers were laid on the 
Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 


108. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Lincoln Diocesan Counsel of Catholic 
Women, Lincoln, NE, relative to the rural 
economic crisis; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

109. Also, petition of the Hernando 
County Board of County Commissioners, 
Brooksville, FL, relative to the Federal Rev- 
enue Sharing Program; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

110. Also, petition of Mr. Spear, Montgom- 
ery, AL, relative to the judiciary system; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 
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H.R. 1460 


By Mr. WORTLEY: 
—Page 20, strike out lines 16 through 25 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 
SEC. 5. GOLD COINS. 

(a) REGISTRATION AND FEE,—No South Af- 
rican krugerrand or any other gold coin 
minted in South Africa or offered for sale 
by the Government of South Africa may be 
entered into the customs territory of the 
United States unless and until, at the point 
at which the krugerrand or gold coin is en- 
tered— 

(1) the krugerrand or gold coin is regis- 
tered with the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
such form as the Secretary may prescribe, 
and 

(2) a fee of 5 percent of the value of the 
krugerrand or gold coin is paid. 

(b) Use oF FEES AND Frnes,—It is the sense 
of the Congress that the amounts of the 
fees collected under subsection (a)(2) and 
the amounts of fines collected under section 
9(b)(2)(B) should be used— 

(1) to pay for the costs of the registration 
required by subsection (a)(1), and 

(2) for financing scholarships, awarded on 
the basis of merit and financial needs, to 
black and other non-white South Africans 
for undergraduate or professional education 
in the United States or South Africa, par- 
ticularly in those fields of study in which 
the percentage of qualified persons in South 
Africa who are non-white is substantially 
less than the percentage of non-white per- 
sons in the general population in South 
Africa. 

In section 6(a)1) and section 6(a)(2), 
strike out “sections 4 and 5” and insert in 
lieu thereof “section 4”. 

In section 10, insert “and” after “South 
Africa,” and strike out “, and on the impor- 
tation of krugerrands”, 


H. Con. Res. 152 


By Mr. BROWN of Colorado: 
—In paragraph (2) (relating to International 
Affairs (150)) of subsection (b) of the first 
section and of section 2 of the concurrent 
resolution decrease budget outlays for fiscal 
year 1986 by $1,400,000,000, for fiscal year 
1987. 

Make a corresponding change in the levels 

of total new budget authority, total budget 
outlays, and the deficit in subsection (a) of 
the first section and of section 2, 
—In paragraph (7) (relating to Commerce 
and Housing Credit (370)) of subsection (b) 
of the first section and of section 2 of the 
concurrent resolution decrease new budget 
authority for fiscal year 1986 by 
$310,000,000, for fiscal year 1987 by 
$429,000,000, and for fiscal year 1988 by 
$408,000,000. 

In paragraph (7) (relating to Commerce 
and Housing Credit (370)) of subsection (b) 
of the first section and of section 2 of the 
concurrent resolution decrease budget out- 
lays for fiscal year 1986 by $225,000,000, for 
fiscal year 1987 by $407,000,000, and for 
fiscal year 1988 by $337,000,000. 

Make a corresponding change in the levels 

of total new budget authority, total budget 
outlays, and the deficit in subsection (a) of 
the first section and of section 2. 
—In paragraph (17) (relating to General 
Government (800)) of subsection (b) of the 
first section and of section 2 of the concur- 
rent resolution decrease new budget author- 
ity for fiscal year 1986 by $173,000,000, for 
fiscal year 1987 by $171,000,000, and for 
fiscal year 1988 by $175,000,000, 

In paragraph (17) (relating to General 
Government (800)) of subsection (b) of the 
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first section and of section 2 of the concur- 
rent resolution decrease budget outlays for 
fiscal year 1986 by $151,000,000, for fiscal 
year 1987 by $159,000,000, and for fiscal 
year 1988 by $169,000,000. 

Make a corresponding change in the levels 
of total new budget authority, total budget 
outlays, and the deficit in subsection (a) of 
the first section and of section 2. 

By Mr. DANNEMEYER: 

(Amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute.) 

—Strike everything after the resolving 
clause and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

(a) The following budgetary levels are ap- 
propriate for the fiscal years beginning on 
October 1, 1984, October 1, 1985, October 1, 
1986 and October 1, 1987. 

(1) The recommended levels of Federal 
revenues are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $736,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $793,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $865,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $953,900,000,000. 
and the amounts by which the aggregate 
levels of Federal revenues should be in- 
creased are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: $300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $1,400,000,000. 

(2) The appropriate levels of total new 
budget authority are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985; $1,055,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $1,050,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,117,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $1,194,900,000,000. 

(3) The appropriate levels of total budget 
outlays are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $949,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $961,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,001,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $1,051,400,000,000. 

(4) The amounts of the deficits in the 
budget which are appropriate in the light of 
economic conditions and all other relevant 
factors are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $213,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $168,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $136,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $97,600,000,000. 

(5) The appropriate levels of the public 
debt are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $1,849,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986; $2,086,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $2,312,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $2,525,200,000,000. 


and the amounts by which the statutory 
limits on such debt should be accordingly 
increased are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $25,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $237,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $226,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $212,600,000,000. 

(6) The appropriate levels of total Federal 
credit activity for the fiscal years beginning 
on October 1, 1984, October 1, 1985, October 
1, 1986, and October 1, 1987 are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New direct 
$51,700,000,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $68,400,000,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $53,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986; 

(A) New direct 
$22,300,000,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $74,600,000,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $51,100,000,000. 


loan obligations, 


loan obligations, 
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Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New direct 
$20,400,000,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $76,100,000,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $51,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New direct 
$17,500,000,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $81,700,000,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $52,100,000,000. 

(b) The Congress hereby determines and 
declares the appropriate leyels of budget au- 
thority and budget outlays, and the appro- 
priate levels of new direct loan obligations, 
new primary loan guarantee commitments, 
and new secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments for fiscal years 1985 through 1988 for 
each major functional category are: 

(1) National Defense (050): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$292,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $252,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$302,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $273,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$325,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $294,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(Œ) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$349,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $316,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(2) International Affairs (15): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $24,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $18,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$11,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $10,300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $17,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $15,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$6,600,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $12,200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $17,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $14,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$6,800,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $12,200,000,000. 


loan obligations, 


loan obligations, 


budget authority, 


budget 


authority, 


budget 


authority, 


budget authority, 


obligations, 


obligations, 


obligations, 
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(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $18,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $13,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$6,700,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $12,200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(4) Energy (270): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $1,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $500,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $500,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $3,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $500,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300): 
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Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $13,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $11,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $11,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ment, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $11,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $11,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $11,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $11,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(6) Agriculture (350): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $24,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $21,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$13,800,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $5,700,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $18,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $16,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$8,900,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $8,000,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $17,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $16,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$8,200,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $8,000,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$5,600,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $8,000,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$6,500,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $27,000,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $53,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 
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(A) New budget authority, $7,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,200,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $30,700,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $51,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,400,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $30,600,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $51,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $32,900,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $52,100,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $29,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $22,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $25,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$200,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $22,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $24,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $23,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $29,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,500,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 
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(A) New budget authority, $6,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(10) Education, Training, 
and Social Services (500): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $31,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $30,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $7,900,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $29,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$900,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $7,500,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $28,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,700,000,000. 

(C) New ` direct loan 
$900,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $7,000,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $28,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $28,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$800,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $7,700,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(11) Health (550): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $33,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $33,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0, 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $34,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $34,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $100,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $35,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $35,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $100,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $37,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $37,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $100,000,000. 
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(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(12) Medicare (570): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $71,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $65,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $81,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $68,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $91,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $76;100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $95,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $85,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(13) Income Security (600): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$163,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $128,800,000,000. 

(C) ‘New direct loan 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$156,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $119,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$166,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $123,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct -loan 
$1,400,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(Œ) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$175,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $128,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$600,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(14) Social security (650): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$195,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $189,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 
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(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$207,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $197,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$225,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $206,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$265,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $216,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(15) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $16,800,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $26,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,400,000,000. 

(C) New . direct loan 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
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ments, $15,300,000,000. 
(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 
Fiscal year 1987: 
(A) New budget authority, $27,000,000,000. 
(B) Outlays, $26,700,000,000. 


(C) New 
$1,200,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $17,400,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,200,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $20,100,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(16) Administration of Justice (750): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 
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(A) New budget authority, $6,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(17) General Government (800): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(18) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $1,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $1,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $1,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $1,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $1,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(19) Interest (900): 

Fiscal year 1985: 
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(A) New budget 
$129,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $129,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$140,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $140,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$149,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $149,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$151,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $151,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(20) Allowances (920); 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
—$2,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
—$1,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, —$500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(21) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal year 1985: 
(A) New 
—$32,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$32,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
—$35,100,000,000. 
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(B) Outlays, —$35,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
—$38,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$38,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
—$41,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$41,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 


RECONCILIATION 


Sec. 2. (a) Not later than June 30, 1985, 
the House committees named in subsections 
(b) through (q)(1) of this section shall 
submit their recommendations to the House 
Budget Committee. After receiving these 
recommendations, the Committee on the 
Budget shall report to the House a reconcili- 
ation bill or resolution or both carrying out 
all such recommendations without any sub- 
stantive revision. 

(b) The House Committee on Agriculture 
shall report changes in laws within the ju- 
risdiction of that committee which provide 
spending authority as defined in section 
401(cX2XC) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce budget au- 
thority by $4,200,000,000 and outlays by 
$4,200,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; further 
the Congress finds that to attain the policy 
of this resolution in future years requires 
decreases of budget authority by 
$9,500,000,000 and outlays by $9,500,000,000 
in fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
budget authority by $12,000,000,000 and 
outlays by $12,000,000,000 in fiscal year 
1988. 

(c) The House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee which pro- 
vide spending authority as defined in sec- 
tion (401XcX2XC) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $0 and outlays by 
$500,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; further the 
congress finds that to attain the policy of 
this resolution in future years requires de- 
creases of budget authority by $0 and out- 
lays by $900,000,000 in fiscal year 1987; and 
requires decreases of budget authority by $0 
and outlays by $1,100,000,000 in fiscal year 
1988. 

(d) The House Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance, and Urban Affairs shall report 
changes in laws within the jurisdiction of 
that committee which provide spending au- 
thority as defined in section (401)(c)2C) 
of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$3,000,000,000 and outlays by $1,800,000,000 
in fiscal year 1986; further the Congress 
finds that to attain the policy of this resolu- 
tion in future years requires decreases of 
budget authority by $3,700,000,000 and out- 
lays by $2,500,000,000 in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of budget authority 
by $4,800,000,000 and outlays by 
$2,800,000,000 in fiscal year 1988. 

(e) The House Committee on Education 
and Labor shall report changes in laws 
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within the jurisdication of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section (410(c)(2(C) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $1,500,000,000 and out- 
lays by $1,500,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; 
further the Congress finds that to attain 
the policy of this resolution in future years 
requires decreases of budget authority by 
$2,500,000,000 and outlays by $2,500,000,000 
in fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
budget authority by $2,700,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1988. 

(f) The House Committee on Energy and 
Commerce shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section (401\c)(2)(C) of the Congression- 
al Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $3,500,000,000 and out- 
lays by $3,500,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; 
further the Congress finds that to attain 
the policy of this resolution in future years 
requires decreases of budget authority by 
$4,900,000,000 and outlays by $4,900,000,000 
in fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
budget authority by $6,000,000,000 and out- 
lays by $6,000,000,000 in fiscal year 1988. 

(g) The House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee which pro- 
vide spending authority as defined in sec- 
tion (401)XcX2XC) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $200,000,000 and out- 
lays by $100,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; fur- 
ther the Congress finds that to attain the 
policy of this resolution in future years re- 
quires decreases of budget authority by 
$300,000,000 and outlays by $100,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
budget authority by $300,000,000 and out- 
lays by $100,000,000 in fiscal year 1988. 

(h) The House Committee on Government 
Operations shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section (401)(c)(2)(C) of the Congression- 
al Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $0 and outlays by 
$2,300,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; further 
the Congress finds that to attain the policy 
of this resolution in future years requires 
decreases of budget authority by $0 and out- 
lays by $4,700,000,000 in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of budget authority 
by $0 and outlays by $5,000,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1988. 

(i) The House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section (401XcX2XC) of the Congression- 
al Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $100,000,000 and out- 
lays by $100,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; fur- 
ther the Congress finds that to attain the 
policy of this resolution in future years re- 
quires decreases of budget authority by 
$100,000,000 and outlays by $100,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
budget authority by $100,000,000 and out- 
lays by $100,000,000 in fiscal year 1988. 

(j) The House Committee on the Judiciary 
shall report changes in laws within the ju- 
risdiction of that committee which provide 
spending authority as defined in section 
(401XcX2XC) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce budget au- 
thority by $0 and outlays by $0 in fiscal year 
1986; further the Congress finds that to 
attain the policy of this resolution in future 
years requires decreases of budget authority 
by $0 and outlays by $0 in fiscal year 1987 
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and requires decreases of budget authority 
by $0 and outlays by $0 in fiscal year 1988. 

(k) The House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries shall report changes 
in laws within the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee which provide spending authority as 
defined in section (401)(c(2)(C) of the Con- 
gressional Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to 
reduce budget authority by $0 and outlays 
by $900,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; further 
the Congress finds that to attain the policy 
of this resolution in future years requires 
decreases of budget authority by $0 and out- 
lays by $900,000,000 in fiscal year 1987; and 
requires decreases of budget authority by $0 
and outlays by $1,000,000,000 in fiscal year 
1988. 

Q) The House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service shall report changes in 
laws within the jurisdiction of that commit- 
tee which provide spending authority as de- 
fined in section (401XcX2XC) of the Con- 
gressional Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to 
reduce budget authority by $0 and outlays 
by $1,200,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; further 
the Congress finds that to attain the policy 
of this resolution in future years requires 
decreases of budget authority by $0 and out- 
lays by $3,200,000,000 in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of budget authority 
by $0 and outlays by $3,100,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1988. 

(m) The House Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation shall report 
changes in laws within the jurisdiction of 
that committee which provide spending au- 
thority as defined in section (401)(c)(2)(C) 
of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$400,000,000 and outlays by $400,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1986; further the Congress finds 
that to attain the policy of this resolution in 
future years requires decreases of budget 
authority by $400,000,000 and outlays by 
$400,000,000 in fiscal year 1987; and requires 
decreases of budget authority by 
$500,000,000 and outlays by $500,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1988. 

(n) The House Committee on Science and 
Technology shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section (401)X(cX2XC) of the Congression- 
al Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $0 and outlays by $0 in 
fiscal year 1986; further the Congress finds 
that to attain the policy of this resolution in 
future years requires decreases of budget 
authority by $0 and outlays by $0 in fiscal 
year 1987; and requires decreases of budget 
authority by $0 and outlays by $0 in fiscal 
year 1988. 

(o) The House Committee on Small Busi- 
ness shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee which pro- 
vide spending authority as defined in sec- 
tion (401Xc)X2XC) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $200,000,000 and out- 
lays by $200,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; fur- 
ther the Congress finds that to attain the 
policy of this resolution in future years re- 
quires decreases of budget authority by 
$800,000,000 and outlays by $800,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
budget authority by $1,200,000,000 and out- 
lays by $1,200,000,000 in fiscal year 1988. 

(p) The House Committee on Veterans Af- 
fairs shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee which pro- 
vide spending authority as defined in sec- 
tion (401XcX2XC) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $200,000,000 and out- 
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lays by $200,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; fur- 
ther the Congress finds, that to attain the 
policy of this resolution in future years re- 
quires decreases of budget authority by 
$600,000,000 and outlays by $600,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
budget authority by $900,000,000 and out- 
lays by $900,000,000 in fiscal year 1988. 

(q) The House Committee on Ways and 
Means shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee which 
provide spending authority as defined in 
section (401XcX2XC) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $2,300,000,000 and out- 
lays by $5,500,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; 
further the Congress finds that to attain 
the policy of this resolution in future years 
requires decreases of budget authority by 
$4,000,000,000 and outlays by $9,200,000,000 
in fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
budget authority by $5,600,000,000 and out- 
lays by $11,400,000,000 in fiscal year 1988. 

(r) the Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry shall recommend 
program changes in laws within its jurisdic- 
tion to reduce spending for fiscal year 1986 
by $1,900,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,800,000,000 in outlays, to reduce spending 
for the fiscal year 1987 by $5,000,000,000 in 
budget authority and $5,900,000,000 in out- 
lays, and to reduce spending for fiscal year 
1988 by $4,200,000,000 in budget authority 
and $7,600,000,000 in outlays; 

(s) the Senate Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices shall recommend program changes in 
laws within its jurisdiction to reduce spend- 
ing for fiscal year 1986 by $0 in budget au- 
thority and $500,000,000 in outlays, to 
reduce spending for the fiscal year 1987 by 
$0 in budget authority and $900,000,000 in 
outlays, and to reduce spending for fiscal 
year 1988 by $0 in budget authority and 
$1,100,000,000 in outlays; 

(t) the Senate Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs shall recom- 
mend program changes in laws within its ju- 
risdiction to reduce spending for fiscal year 
1986 by $3,000,000,000 in budget authority 
and $1,800,000,000 in outlays, to reduce 
spending for the fiscal year 1987 by 
$3,700,000,000 in budget authority and 
$2,500,000,000 in outlays, and to reduce 
spending for the fiscal year 1988 by 
$4,800,000,000 in budget authority and 
$2,800,000,000 in outlays; 

(u) the Senate Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation shall recom- 
mend program changes in laws within its ju- 
risdiction to reduce spending for fiscal year 
1986 by $2,300,000,000 in budget authority 
and $2,300,000,000 in outlays, to reduce 
spending for fiscal year 1987 by 
$2,600,000,000 in budget authority and 
$2,600,000,000 in outlays, and to reduce 
spending for the fiscal year 1988 by 
$2,800,000,000 in budget authority and 
$2,800,000,000 in outlays. 

(v) the Senate Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources shall recommend pro- 
gram changes in laws within its jurisdiction 
to reduce spending for fiscal year 1986 by 
$2,100,000,000 in budget authority and 
$2,100,000,000 in outlays, to reduce spending 
for the fiscal year 1987 by $2,200,000,000 in 
budget authority and $2,200,000,000 in out- 
lays, and to reduce spending for fiscal year 
1988 by $2,200,000,000 in budget authority 
and 2,200,000,000 in outlays; 

(w) the Senate Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works shall recommend 
program changes in laws within its jurisdic- 
tion to reduce spending for fiscal year 1986 
by $0 in budget authority and $0 in outlays, 
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to reduce spending for the fiscal year 1987 
by $0 in budget authority and $0 in outlays, 
and to reduce spending in the fiscal year 
1988 by $0 in budget authority and $0 in 
outlays; 

(x) the Senate Committee on Finance 
shall recommend program changes in laws 
within its jurisdiction to reduce spending 
for fiscal year 1986 by $2,300,000,000 in 
budget authority and $8,700,000,000 in out- 
lays, to reduce spending for the fiscal year 
1987 by $4,000,000,000 in budget authority 
and $15,800,000,000 in outlays, and to 
reduce spending for fiscal year 1988 by 
$5,600,000,000 in budget authority and 
$19,500,000,000 in outlays; 

(y) the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations shall recommend program changes 
in laws within its jurisdiction to reduce 
spending for fiscal year 1986 by $200,000,000 
in budget authority and $100,000,000 in out- 
lays, to reduce spending for the fiscal year 
1987 by $300,000,000 in budget authority 
and $100,000,000 in outlays, and to reduce 
spending for the fiscal year 1988 by 
$300,000,000 in budget authority and 
$100,000,000 in outlays; 

(z) the Senate Committee on Governmen- 
tal Affairs shall recommend program 
changes in laws within its jurisdiction to 
reduce spending for fiscal year 1986 by $0 in 
budget authority and $1,200,000,000 in out- 
lays, to reduce spending for the fiscal year 
1987 by $0 in budget authority and 
$3,200,000,000 in outlays, and to reduce 
spending for fiscal year 1988 by $0 in budget 
authority and $3,100,000,000 in outlays; 

(aa) The Senate Committee on the Judici- 
ary shall recommend program changes in 
laws within its jurisdiction to reduce spend- 
ing for fiscal year 1986 by $0 in budget au- 
thority and $0 in outlays, to reduce spend- 
ing for the fiscal year 1987 by $0 in budget 
authority and $0 in outlays, and to reduce 
spending for the fiscal year 1988 by $0 in 
budget authority and $0 in outlays; 

(bb) the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources shall recommend pro- 
gram changes in laws within its jurisdiction 
to reduce spending for fiscal year 1986 by 
$1,300,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,300,000,000 in outlays to reduce spending 
for the fiscal year 1987 by $2,400,000,000 in 
budget authority and $2,400,000,000 in out- 
lays, and to reduce spending for fiscal year 
1988 by $2,500,000,000 in budget authority 
and $2,500,000,000 in outlays; 

(ee) the Senate Committee on Small Busi- 
ness shall recommend program changes in 
laws within its jurisdiction to reduce spend- 
ing for fiscal year 1986 by $200,000,000 in 
budget authority and $200,000,000 outlays, 
to reduce spending for the fiscal year 1987 
by $800,000,000 in budget authority and 
$800,000,000 in outlays, and to reduce spend- 
ing for fiscal year 1988 by $1,200,000,000 in 
budget authority and $1,200,000,000 in out- 
lays; 

(dd) the Senate Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs shall recommend program changes 
in laws within its jurisdiction to reduce 
spending for fiscal year 1986 by $200,000,000 
in budget authority and $200,000,000 in out- 
lays, to reduce spending for the fiscal year 
1987 by $600,000,000 in budget authority 
and 

+ * * + * 


By Mr. LATTA: 
(Amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute.) 
—Strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
That the Congress hereby determines and 
declares that the concurrent resolution on 
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the budget for fiscal year 1985 is hereby re- 
vised and replaced, the first concurrent res- 
olution on the budget for fiscal year 1986 is 
hereby established, and the appropriate 
budgetary levels for fiscal years 1987 and 
1988 are hereby set forth: 

(a) The following budgetary levels are ap- 
propriate for the fiscal years beginning on 
October 1, 1984, October 1, 1985, October 1, 
1986, and October 1, 1987: 

(1) The recommended levels of Federal 
revenues are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $736,050,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $793,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $864,850,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988; $953,350,000,000, 


and the amounts by which the aggregate 
levels of Federal revenues should be in- 
creased are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $ * * *. 

Fiscal year 1986: $850,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $550,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $850,000,000. 
and the amounts for Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act revenues for hospital in- 
surance within the recommended levels of 
Federal revenues are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $44,200,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $51,000,000,000, 

Fiscal year 1987: $56,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $61,300,000,000. 


and the amounts for Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act revenues for old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance within the 
recommended levels of Federal revenues are 
as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $186,150,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $200,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $216,850,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $248,250,000,000. 

(2) The appropriate levels of total new 
budget authority are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $1,060,500,000,000, 

Fiscal year 1986: $1,064,850,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,140,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $1,218,000,000,000. 

(3) The appropriate levels of total budget 
outlays are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $953,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $966,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,025,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $1,075,050,000,000. 

(4) The amounts of the deficits in the 
budget which are appropriate in the light of 
economic conditions and all other relevant 
factors are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $217,450,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986; $172,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $160,150,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $121,700,000,000. 

(5) The appropriate levels of the public 
debt are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $1,857,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $2,089,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $2,320,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $2,536,000,000,000. 
and the amounts by which the statutory 
limits on such debt should be accordingly 
increased are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $33,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $232,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $231,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $215,800,000,000. 

(6) The appropriate levels of total Federal 
credit activity for the fiscal years beginning 
on October 1, 1984, October 1, 1985, October 
1, 1986, and October 1, 1987, are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New direct 
$53,500,000,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $69,300,000,000. 
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(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New direct 
$33,900,000,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $73,600,000,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New direct 
$32,700,000,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $73,600,000,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New direct 
$32,200,000,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $78,300,000,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,200,000,000. 

(b) The Congress hereby determines and 
declares the appropriate levels of budget au- 
thority and budget outlays, and the appro- 
priate levels of new direct loan obligations 
and new loan guarantee commitments for 
fiscal years 1985 through 1988 for each 
major functional category are: 

(1) National Defense (050): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$291,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $252,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$302,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $270,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$323,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $288,650,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$346,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $308,450,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(2) International Affairs (150): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $19,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$11,500,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $10,300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $20,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $18,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$9,400,000,000. > 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $12,300,000,000. 
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(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,450,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $16,650,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$9,000,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $12,300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $19,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $15,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$9,200,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $12,300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitment, $0. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,750,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,550,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(4) Energy (270): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $1,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,050,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,600,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $100,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,750,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $4,100,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $3,850,000,000. 

(C) ` New direct loan 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,850,000,000. 
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(B) Outlays, $3,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,200,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $13,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,450,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,150,000,000, 

(B) Outlays, $12,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $11,950,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(6) Agriculture (350): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $28,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $21,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$13,800,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $5,700,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $17,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $15,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $5,700,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $18,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $16,850,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$13,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $5,700,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $16,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $14,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$12,800,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $5,800,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,800,000,000. 
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(B) Outlays, $5,850,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$6,600,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $27,000,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $3,650,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,700,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $26,500,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $3,450,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$12,800,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $28,100,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$3,000,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $24,800,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,200,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $29,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$3,000,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 
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(A) New budget authority, $26,600,000,000. 
(B) Outlays, $25,800,000,000. 


(C) New 
$200,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guaranteee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,150,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,750,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,950,000,000. 
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(B) Outlays, $8,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$900,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$800,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$900,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(10) Education, Training, 
and Social Services (500): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $32,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $31,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,100,000,000, 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $8,800,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $31,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $30,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $9,100,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $32,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $31,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $9,400,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $32,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $3,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $9,600,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(11) Health (550): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $33,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $33,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $35,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $35,450,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $37,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $37,550,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 
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(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $40,250,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $39,850,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(12) Medical Insurance (570): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $71,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $65,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $81,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $68,250,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $91,550,000. 

(B) Outlays, $75,550,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $95,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $84,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(13) Income Security (600): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$160,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $129,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$156,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $119,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$166,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $125,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$174,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $131,450,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 
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(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(14) Social Security (650): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$195,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $189,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$207,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $200,750,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$224,850,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $213,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$265,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $228,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(15) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,500,000,000, 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,300,000,000. 
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(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $16,800,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,550,000,000. 


(C) New 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $15,300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,750,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,200,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $17,400,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,150,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,200,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $20,100,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(16) Administration of Justice (750): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,450,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 
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Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,850,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(17) General Government (800): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,850,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,250,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,350,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(18) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0, 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,150,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $3,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 
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(A) New budget authority, $2,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,950,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(19) Net Interest (900): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$129,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $129,950,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$142,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $142,750,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$153,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $153,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$156,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $156,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(20) Allowances (920): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, —$650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$1,750,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $150,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$2,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $1,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$1,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(21) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal year 1985: 
(A) New 
—$32,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$32,350,000,000. 
(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 
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(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
—$39,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$39,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
—$36,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$36,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
—$39,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$39,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 


RECONCILIATION 


Sec. 2. (a) Not later than June 30, 1985, 
the committees named in subsections (b) 
through (m) of this section shall submit 
their recommendations to the Committees 
on the Budget of their respective Houses. 
After receiving those recommendations, the 
Committees on the Budget shall report to 
the House and Senate a reconciliation bill 
or resolution or both carrying out all such 
recommendations without any substantive 
revision. 

(b) The House Committee on Agriculture 
shall report changes in laws within the ju- 
risdiction of that committee sufficient to 
reduce budget authority by $2,785,000,000 
and outlays by $2,665,000,000 in fiscal year 
1986; further the Congress finds that to 
attain the policy of this resolution in future 
years requires decreases of $2,385,000,000 in 
budget authority and $2,898,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1987; and requires de- 
creases of $4,611,000,000 in budget authority 
and $5,196,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1988. 

(c) The House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee sufficient to 
reduce budget authority by $0 and outlays 
by $62,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; further 
the Congress finds that to attain the policy 
of this resolution in future years requires 
decreases of $0 in budget authority and 
$183,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of $0 in budget au- 
thority and $308,000,000 in outlays in fiscal 
year 1988. 

(d) The House Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance & Urban Affairs shall report changes 
in laws within the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee sufficient to reduce budget authority 
by $3,916,000,000 and outlays by 
$447,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; further the 
Congress finds that to attain the policy of 
this resolution in future years requires de- 
creases of $3,596,000,000 in budget authority 
and $1,643,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1987; and requires decreases of 
$3,595,000,000 in budget authority and 
$2,380,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 

(e) The House Committee on Education & 
Labor shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee which 
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provide spending authority as defined in 
section 401(c)(2)(C) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $229,000,000 and out- 
lays by $432,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; fur- 
ther the Congress finds that to attain the 
policy of this resolution in future years re- 
quires decreases of budget authority by 
$332,000,000 and outlays by $518,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
budget authority by $486,000,000 and out- 
lays by $707,000,000 in fiscal year 1988. 

(f) The House Committee on Energy & 
Commerce shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$1,664,000,000 and outlays by $4,747,000,000 
in fiscal year 1986; further the Congress 
finds that to attain the policy of this resolu- 
tion in future years requires decreases of 
$278,000,000 in budget authority and 
$4,477,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of $131,000,000 in 
budget authority and $5,491,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988. 

(g) The House Committee on Government 
Operations shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2)(C) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $2,667,000,000 and out- 
lays by $2,000,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; 
further the Congress finds that to attain 
the policy of this resolution in future years 
requires decreases of budget authority by 
$3,077,000,000 and outlays by $2,974,000,000 
in fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
budget authority by $4,005,000,000 and out- 
lays by $3,772,000,000 in fiscal year 1988. 

(h) The House Committee on Interior & 
Insular Affairs shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$610,000,000 and outlays by $555,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1986; further the Congress finds 
that to attain the policy of this resolution in 
future years requires decreases of 
$621,000,000 in budget authority and 
$604,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of $652,000,000 in 
budget authority and $646,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988. 

(i) The House Committee on Merchant 
Marine & Fisheries shall report changes in 
laws within the jurisdiction of that commit- 
tee sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$4,364,000,000 and outlays by $4,364,000,000 
in fiscal year 1986; further the Congress 
finds that to attain the policy of this resolu- 
tion in future years requires increases of 
$1,331,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,331,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires increases of $877,000,000 in 
budget authority and $877,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988. 

(j) The House Committee on Post Office 
& Civil Service shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2)(C) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $60,000,000 and outlays 
by $60,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; further 
the Congress finds that to attain the policy 
of this resolution in future years requires 
decreases of budget authority by 
$140,000,000 and outlays by $140,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
budget authority by $240,000,000 and out- 
lays by $240,000,000 in fiscal year 1988. 

(k) The House Committee on Public 
Works & Transportation shall report 
changes in laws within the jurisdiction of 
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that committee sufficient to reduce budget 
authority by $611,000,000 and outlays by 
$620,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; further the 
Congress finds that to attain the policy of 
this resolution in future years requires de- 
creases of $1,301,000,000 in budget authority 
and $1,697,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1987; and requires decreases of 
$1,892,000,000 in budget authority and 
$2,377,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 

(1) The House Committee on Veterans Af- 
fairs shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee which pro- 
vide spending authority as defined in sec- 
tion 401(c)2C) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $162,000,000 and out- 
lays by $348,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; fur- 
ther the Congress finds that to attain the 
policy of this resolution in future years re- 
quires decreases of budget authority by 
$392,000,000 and outlays by $632,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
budget authority by $472,000,000 and. out- 
lays by $727,000,000 in fiscal year 1988. 

(m) The House Committee on Ways and 
Means shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee which 
provide spending authority as defined in 
section 401(c)(2)(C) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $923,000,000 and out- 
lays by $3,923,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; 
further the Congress finds that to attain 
the policy of this resolution in future years 
requires decreases of budget authority by 
$743,000,000 and outlays by $4,793,000,000 
in fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
budget authority by $613,000,000 and out- 
lays by $5,763,000,000 in fiscal year 1988. 


AUTOMATIC SECOND BUDGET RESOLUTION 


Sec. 3. (a) If Congress has not completed 
action by October 1, 1985, on the concurrent 
resolution on the budget required to be re- 


ported under section 310(a) of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974 for the 1986 fiscal 
year, then this concurrent resolution shall 
be deemed to be the concurrent resolution 
required to be reported under section 310(a) 
of such Act, for the purposes of the prohibi- 
tions contained in section 311 of such Act. 


SECTION 302(B) FILING REQUIREMENT 


Sec. 4. (a) It shall not be in order in the 
House of Representatives to consider any 
bill or resolution, or amendment thereto, 
providing— 

(1) new budget authority for fiscal year 
1986; 

(2) new spending authority described in 
section 401(cX2XC) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 first effective in fiscal 
year 1986; or 

(3) direct loan authority, primary loan 
guarantee authority, or secondary loan 
guarantee authority for fiscal year 1986; 
within the jurisdiction of any committee 
which has received an allocation pursuant 
to section 302(a) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 of discretionary budget 
authority or new spending authority, as de- 
scribed above, for such fiscal year, unless 
and until such committee makes the alloca- 
tion or subdivisions required by section 
302(b) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974, in connection with the most recently 
agreed to concurrent resolution on the 
budget. 

(b) The prohibition contained in subsec- 
tion (a) shall not apply until twenty-one 
days of continuous session, as defined in sec- 
tion 1011(5) of the Impoundment Control 
Act of 1974, after Congress completes action 
on this concurrent resolution. 
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INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE 


Sec. 5. It is the sense of the Congress that 
the Administration should call for the con- 
vening of an international monetary confer- 
ence this year with the express purpose of 
exploring options to stabilize currency ex- 
change rates, reduce interest rates, promote 
maximum domestic and world economic 
growth, and help assure domestic price sta- 
bility. 

LIMITATION ON BENEFITS TO ALIENS 


Sec. 6. It is the sense of the Congress that 
functional totals should be reduced to re- 
flect a limitation on the amount of social se- 
curity benefits paid to illegal and non-resi- 
dent aliens. It is assumed that the Ways and 
Means Committee will report legislation to 
accomplish the required changes in law. 
Such legislation may limit benefits to the 
amount of the wage-earner’s contribution 
plus interest, unless the wage earner is a cit- 
izen of a country with which the United 
States has a treaty or totalization agree- 
ment. This provision would apply to individ- 
uals becoming eligible on or after January 1, 
1986. 


COMMITTEE REVIEW OF THE PRESIDENT'S 
PRIVATE SECTOR SURVEY ON COST CONTROL 


Sec. 7. It is the sense of the House of Rep- 
resentatives that— 

(1) each of its standing committees should 
review and study, on a continuing basis, 
those portions of the President's Private 
Sector Survey on Cost Control affecting 
subjects within its jurisdiction; 

(2) each of its standing committees 
should, in its consideration of any bill or 
joint resolution of a publie character within 
its jurisdiction, review those portions of the 
President’s Private Sector Survey on Cost 
Control pertaining to such bill or resolution; 
and 

(3) each report of any such committee on 
a bill or joint resolution of a public charac- 
ter should contain— 

(A) an identification of each recommenda- 
tion of the President's Private Sector 
Survey on Cost Control implemented in 
such bill or resolution and the estimated 
dollar amount of program cost savings or 
revenue enhancement as a result of the im- 
plementation of each such recommendation; 
and 

(B) a statement setting forth each recom- 
mendation of the President’s Private Sector 
Survey on Cost Control pertaining to such 
bill or resolution, the disposition of each 
such recommendation, and the reasons for 
such disposition. 

WIC FUNDING 


Sec. 8. It is the sense of the Congress that 
the amount of budget authority and outlays 
set forth in this concurrent resolution for 
the functional category of Income Security 
for fiscal year 1985 are sufficient to ensure 
that $1,500,000,000 is apportioned among 
the States to carry out the Special Supple- 
mental Food Program authorized by section 
17 of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 (com- 
monly referred to as the WIC program); and 
it is assumed that the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget should therefore release 
and apportion to the States the full amount 
of $1,500,000,000, which was appropriated 
for the WIC program for fiscal year 1985 
since— 

(1) Public Law 98-473 provided that, in 
carrying out the WIC program, funds shall 
be apportioned to the States based on an 
annual appropriation level of $1,500,000,000; 

(2) the Conference Report on H.R. 5743 
(H. Rept. 98-1071), the Agriculture, Rural 
Development and Related Agencies Appro- 
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priation Act, 1985, which was incorporated 
in Public Law 98-473, expresses the confer- 
ees’ intent that the WIC program be carried 
out in such a manner as to fully obligate the 
$1,500,000,000 appropriated by Public Law 
98-473 for such program for fiscal year 1985; 

(3) such Conference Report also explicitly 
stated that any action to allocate funds in- 
consistent with a full-year appropriation 
level of $1,500,000,000 for the WIC program 
would be an improper withholding of funds; 
and 

(4) the Office of Management and Budget 
has not made available to the Department 
of Agriculture for distribution to the States 
the full amount of funds intended by Con- 
gress to be allocated to the WIC program in 
any of the first three quarters of fiscal year 
1985, and has not made funds available for 
such program during such quarters at the 
rate intended by the Congress. 

By Mr. LEATH of Texas: 

—In paragraph (1) of subsection (a) of the 
first section and of section 2 of the concur- 
rent resolution increase the recommended 
levels of Federal revenues for fiscal year 
1986 by $12,000,000,000, for fiscal year 1987 
by $17,000,000,000, and for fiscal year 1988 
by $25,000,000,000. 

In paragraph (1) of subsection (a) of the 
first section and of section 2 of the concur- 
rent resolution increase the amounts by 
which the aggregate levels of Federal reve- 
nues should be increased for fiscal year 1986 
by $12,000,000,000, for fiscal year 1987 by 
$17,000,000,000, and for fiscal year 1988 by 
$25,000,000,000. 

In paragraph (2) of subsection (a) of the 
first section and of section 2 of the concur- 
rent resolution increase the appropriate 
levels of total new budget authority for 
fiscal year 1986 by $658,000,000, for fiscal 
year 1987 by $1,225,000,000, and for fiscal 
year 1988 by $1,159,000,000. 

In paragraph (3) of subsection (a) of the 
first section and of section 2 of the concur- 
rent resolution decrease the appropriate 
levels of total budget outlays for fiscal year 
1986 by $7,094,000,000, for fiscal year 1987 
by $11,846,000,000, and for fiscal year 1988 
by $14,640,000,000. 

In paragraph (4) of subsection (a) of the 
first section and of section 2 of the concur- 
rent resolution decrease the amounts of the 
deficits in the budget for fiscal year 1986, by 
$19,094,000,000, for fiscal year 1987 by 
$28,846,000,000, and for fiscal year 1988 by 
$39,640,000,000. 

In paragraph (8) (relating to Transporta- 
tion) of subsection (b) of the first section 
and of section 2 of the concurrent resolu- 
tion decrease new budget authority for 
fiscal year 1986 by $10,000,000, for fiscal 
year 1987 by $13,000,000, and for fiscal year 
1988 by $14,000,000. 

In paragraph (8) (relating to Transporta- 
tion) of subsection (b) of the first section 
and of section 2 of the concurrent resolu- 
tion decrease budget outlays for fiscal year 
1986 by $10,000,000, for fiscal year 1987 by 
$13,000,000, and for fiscal year 1988 by 
$14,000,000. 

In paragraph (11) (relating to Health) of 
subsection (b) of the first section and of sec- 
tion 2 of the concurrent resolution decrease 
new budget authority for fiscal year 1986 by 
$2,000,000, for fiscal year 1987 by $3,000,000, 
and for fiscal year 1988 by $3,000,000. 

In paragraph (11) (relating to Health) of 
subsection (b) of the first section and of sec- 
tion 2 of the concurrent resolution decrease 
budget outlays for fiscal year 1986 by 
$2,000,000, for fiscal year 1987 by $3,000,000, 
and for fiscal year 1988 by $3,000,000. 
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In paragraph (13) (relating to Income Se- 
curity) of subsection (b) of the first section 
and of section 2 of the concurrent resolu- 
tion decrease new budget authority for 
fiscal year 1986 by $592,000,000, for fiscal 
year 1987 by $855,000,000, and for fiscal 
year 1988 by $708,000,000. 

In paragraph (13) (relating to Income Se- 
curity) of subsection (b) of the first section 
and of section 2 of the concurrent resolu- 
tion decrease budget outlays for fiscal year 
1986 by $1,448,000,000, for fiscal year 1987 
by $1,952,000,000, and for fiscal year 1988 by 
$2,013,000,000. 

In paragraph (14) (relating to Social Secu- 
rity) of subsection (b) of the first section 
and of section 2 of the concurrent resolu- 
tion increase new budget authority for fiscal 
year 1986 by $977,000,000, for fiscal year 
1987 by $861,000,000, and for fiscal year 
1988 by $213,000,000. 

In paragraph (14) (relating to Social Secu- 
rity) of subsection (b) of the first section 
and of section 2 of the concurrent resolu- 
tion decrease budget outlays for fiscal year 
1986 by $4,667,000,000, for fiscal year 1987 
by $6,402,000,000, and for fiscal year by 
$6,447,000,000. 

In paragraph (15) (relating to Veterans 
benefits and services) of subsection (b) of 
the first section and of section 2 of the con- 
current resolution decrease new budget au- 
thority for fiscal year 1986 by $449,000,000, 
for fiscal year 1987 by $553,000,000, and for 
fiscal year 1988 by $575,000,000. 

In paragraph (15) (relating to Veterans 
benefits and services) of subsection (b) of 
the first section and of section 2 of the con- 
current resolution decrease budget outlays 
for fiscal year 1986 by $404,000,000, for 
fiscal year 1987 by $552,000,000, and for 
fiscal year 1988 by $573,000,000. 

In paragraph (19) (relating to Net Inter- 
est) of subsection (b) of the first section and 
of section 2 of the concurrent resolution de- 
crease new budget authority fiscal year 1986 
by $909,250,000, for fiscal year 1987 by 
$3,200,000,000, and for fiscal year 1988 by 
$5,820,000,000. 

In paragraph (19) (relating to Net Inter- 
est) of subsection (b) of the first section and 
of section 2 of the concurrent resolution de- 
crease budget outlays for fiscal year 1986 by 
$909,250,000, for fiscal year 1987 by 
$3,200,000,000, and for fiscal year 1988 by 
$5,820,000,000. 

Subsection (h) of section 3 of the concur- 
rent resolution is amended to be read as fol- 
lows: 

(h) The House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service shall report changes in 
laws within the jurisdiction of that commit- 
tee sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$745,000,000 and outlays by $1,774,000,000 
in fiscal year 1986; further the Congress 
finds that to attain the policy of this resolu- 
tion in future years requires decreases of 
$1,000,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,933,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of $847,000,000 in 
budget authority and $1,998,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988. 

Subsection (j) of section 3 of the concur- 
rent resolution is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

(j) The House Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee which pro- 
vide spending authority as defined in sec- 
tion 401(cX2XC) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority $749,000,000 and outlays 
by $704,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; further 
the Congress finds that to attain the policy 
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of this resolution in future years requires 
decreases of budget authority by 
$853,000,000 and outlays by $852,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
budget authority by $875,000,000 and out- 
lays by $873,000,000 in fiscal year 1988. 

Subsection (k) of section 3 of the concur- 
rent resolution is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

(k)\(1) The House Committee on Ways and 
Means shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee sufficient 
to increase budget authority by $500,000,000 
and decrease outlays by $8,994,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1986; further the Congress finds 
that to attain the policy of this resolution in 
future years requires an increase of 
$352,000,000 in budget authority and a de- 
crease of $11,652,000,000 in outlays in fiscal 
year 1987; and requires decreases of 
$392,000,000 in budget authority and 
$12,591,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1988. 

(2) An amount equal to twenty percent of 
the savings resulting from the one-year 
freeze on the payment of the cost-of-living 
adjustment to Social Security beneficiaries 
shall be allocated to the Committee on 
Ways and Means for fiscal years 1986, 1987, 
and 1988; and, such funds shall be used to 
mitigate the impact of the freeze in the 
cost-of-living adjustment on any Social Se- 
curity beneficiary whose income falls below 
the poverty level as a result of the freeze in 
the cost-of-living adjustment. 

Section 3 of the concurrent resolution is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

(1) The House Committee on Ways and 
Means shall report changes in laws suffi- 
cient to increase revenues by $12,000,000,000 
for fiscal year 1986, to become effective only 
upon enactment of changes in budget au- 
thority and outlays provided for in this sec- 
tion; further the Congress finds that to 
attain the policy of this resolution in future 
years requires increases in revenues of 
$17,000,000,000 for fiscal year 1987, and by 
$25,000,000,000 for fiscal year 1988; and fur- 
ther, the Congress finds that to attain such 
revenue increases, the Committee shall not 
report changes in income tax rates or 
burden on individuals. 

Section 7 of the concurrent resolution is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

(c) It is further the sense of the House of 
Representatives that revenues must be in- 
creased in order to lower the deficit, but 
that any action taken to raise revenues 
should not preclude the adoption of tax 
reform and may be considered in conjunc- 
tion with such tax reform. 

By Mr. LELAND: 

—That the Congress hereby determines and 
declares that the concurrent resolution on 
the budget for fiscal year 1985 is hereby re- 
vised and replaced, and first concurrent res- 
olution on the budget for fiscal year 1986 is 
hereby established, and the appropriate 
budgetary levels for fiscal years 1987 and 
1988 are hereby set forth: 

(a) The following budgetary levels are ap- 
propriate for the fiscal years beginning on 
October 1, 1984, October 1, 1985, October 1, 
1986, and October 1, 1987: 

(1) The recommended levels of Federal 
revenues are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $736,050,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $816,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $914,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $1,018,500,000,000. 
and the amounts by which the aggregate 
levels of Federal revenues should be in- 
creased are as follows: 
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Fiscal year 1985: $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: $27,700,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1987: $59,400,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1988: $84,800,000,000. 


and the amounts for Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act revenues for hospital in- 
surance within the recommended levels of 
Federal revenues are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $44,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $51,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $56,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $61,300,000,000. 
and the amounts for Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act revenues for old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance within the 
recommended levels of Federal revenues are 
as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $186,150,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $200,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $216,850,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $248,250,000,000. 

(2) The appropriate levels of total new 
budget authority are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $1,026,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $1,056,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,118,050,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $1,197,400,000,000. 

(3) The appropriate levels of total budget 
outlays are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $939,950,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $989,350,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,039,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $1,092,300,000,000. 

(4) The amounts of the deficits in the 
budget which are appropriate in the light of 
economic conditions and all other relevant 
factors are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $203,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $173,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $125,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $73,800,000,000. 

(5) The appropriate levels of the public 
debt are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $1,039,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $1,051,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,125,700,000,000, 

Fiscal year 1988: $1,205,300,000,000. 
and the amounts by which the statutory 
limits on such debt should be accordingly 
increased are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $33,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $232,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $231,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $215,800,000,000. 

(6) The appropriate levels of total Federal 
credit activity for the fiscal years beginning 
on October 1, 1984, October 1, 1985, October 
1, 1986, and October 1, 1987, are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New direct 
$51,950,000,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $68,800,000,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New direct 
$38,050,000,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $74,600,000,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New direct 
$37,000,000,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $78,000,000,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New direct 
$36,450,000,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $76,900,000,000. 
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(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,250,000,000. 

(b) The Congress hereby determines and 
declares the appropriate levels of budget au- 
thority and budget outlays, and the appro- 
priate levels of new direct loan obligations 
and new loan guarantee commitments for 
fiscal years 1985 through 1988 for each 
major functional category are: 

(1) National Defense (050): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$278,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $250,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(Œ) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$259,250,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $261,550,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$270,150,000,000, 

(B) Outlays, $262,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$282,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $265,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(2) International Affairs (150): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $24,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $17,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$10,050,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $10,300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $23,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $17,350,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$10,350,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $10,300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $22,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $18,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$10,750,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $10,750,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $22,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $18,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$11,000,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $11,200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 
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(3) General Science, Space, and Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,150,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $9,050,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $9,250,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $9,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(4) Energy (270): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
—$2,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,850,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,650,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $100,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $4,100,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $3,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,450,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $3,350,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,150,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $13,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$50,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 
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(A) New budget authority, $12,800,000,000. 
(B) Outlays, $12,500,000,000. 
direct “ 


(C) New 
$50,000,000, 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$50,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,850,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$50,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(6) Agriculture (350): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $22,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $18,950,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$13,800,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $5,700,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $16,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $14,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$13,900,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $5,700,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $17,850,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $17,250,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$12,150,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $5,750,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $18,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $17,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$11,800,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $5,750,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,950,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$6,550,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $26,450,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,850,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$5,900,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $27,100,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,650,000,000. 
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(B) Outlays, $2,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$6,150,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $28,650,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $3,250,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$6,650,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $30,450,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,250,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $29,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $31,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $28,350,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$150,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000., 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $32,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $30,350,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$150,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $33,150,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $31,650,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$150,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,850,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,750,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $150,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,250,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,750,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $150,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,350,000,000. 
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(B) Outlays, $8,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,950,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(10) Education, Training, 
and Social Services (500): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $32,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $31,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,150,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $8,750,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $38,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $37,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $9,050,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $39,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $38,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $9,350,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $41,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $39,950,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,150,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $9,600,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(11) Health (550): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $33,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $33,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$50,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $250,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $38,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $38,050,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$50,000,000 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $250,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $41,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $40,850,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$50,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $250,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $44,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $43,750,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$50,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(12) Medical Insurance (570): 

Fiscal year 1985: 
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(A) New budget authority, $71,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $65,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $82,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $71,550,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $90,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $79,450,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $93,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $89,050,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(13) Income Security (600): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$160,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $129,250,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$164,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $129,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,850,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$173,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $135,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$183,850,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $142,650,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,750,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(14) Social Security (650): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$195,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $189,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$206,300,000,000. 
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(B) Outlays, $200,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$221,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $213,850,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$258,450,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $228,450,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(15) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $16,800,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $28,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $17,650,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $28,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $28,050,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,200,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $18,750,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $29,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $28,750,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $20,900,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(16) Administration of Justice (750): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,450,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 
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(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,150,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(17) General Government (800): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,850,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,950,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,250,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,250,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(18) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,750,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(19) Net Interest (900): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$129,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $129,950,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 
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(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$143,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $143,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$154,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $154,750,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$165,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $165,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(20) Allowances (920): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $2,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $3,850,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(21) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal year 1985: 
(A) New 
—$32,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$32,350,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
—$35,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$35,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee, commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
—$38,050,000,000. 
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(B) Outlays, —$3'7,050,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
—$40,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$40,950,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 


AUTOMATIC SECOND BUDGET RESOLUTION 


Sec. 2. (a) Effective October 1, 1985, this 
concurrent resolution shall be deemed to be 
the concurrent resolution on the budget for 
the 1986 fiscal year required to be reported 
under section 310(a) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, for the purposes of the 
prohibitions contained in section 311 of 
such Act. 

(b) Section 311(a) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, as made applicable by 
subsection (a) of this section, shall not 
apply to bills, resolutions, or amendments 
within the jurisdiction of a committee, or 
any conference report on any such bill or re- 
soluton, if— 

(1) the enactment of such bill or resolu- 
tion as reported; 

(2) the adoption and enactment of such 
amendment; or 

(3) the enactment of such bill or resolu- 
tion in the form recommended in such con- 
ference report; 


would not cause the appropriate allocation 
for such committee of new discretionary 
budget authority or new spending authority 
as described in section 401(c)(2C) of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974 made pur- 
suant to section 302(a) of such Act for fiscal 
year 1986 to be exceeded. 

(c) The provisions of this section shall 
cease to apply when Congress completes 
action on a subsequent concurrent resolu- 
tion on the budget for fiscal year 1986 pur- 
suant to section 304 or 310 of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974. 


SECTION 302(b) FILING REQUIREMENT 


Sec. 3. (a) It shall not be in order in the 
House of Representatives to consider any 
bill or resolution, or amendment thereto, 
providing— 

(1) new budget authority for fiscal year 
1986; 

(2) new spending authority described in 
section 401(cX2XC) of the Congressional 
Budget Act first effective in fiscal year 1986; 
or 

(3) direct loan authority, primary loan 
guarantee authority, or secondary loan 
guarantee authority for fiscal year 1986; 
within the jurisdiction of any committee 
which has received an allocation pursuant 
to section 302(a) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of discretionary budget author- 
ity or new spending authority, as described 
above, for such fiscal year, unless and until 
such committee makes the allocation or sub- 
divisions required by section 302(b) of the 
Congressional Budget Act, in connection 
with the most recently agreed to concurrent 
resolution on the budget. 

(b) The prohibition contained in subsec- 
tion (a) shall not apply until twenty-one 
days of continuous session, as defined in sec- 
tion 1011(5) of the Impoundment Control 
Act of 1974, after Congress completes action 
on this concurrent resolution. 
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by Mr. MICHEL: 

(An amendment to the amendment of- 
fered by Ms. OaKar.) 

—In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted, insert the following: 

It is the sense of the Congress that tax 
legislation should be enacted to provide for 
payment of minimum taxes by corporations 
and individuals on the broadest feasible def- 
inition of income to assure that all of those 
with economic income will pay tax, and that 
the resulting revenues be used to reduce in- 
dividual income tax rates and to increase 
the threshold amounts for tax payments by 
individuals in connection with consideration 
of comprehensive tax reform legislation. 

By Mr. MORRISON of Connecticut: 
—In the first section of the concurrent reso- 
lution, make the following amendments: 

In paragraph (2) of subsection (a), amend 
the item relating to total new budget au- 
thority by striking the figures listed for 
fiscal years 1986, 1987 and 1988 and replac- 
ing them as follows: 

Fiscal year 1986: $1,051,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,114,650,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $1,181,250,000,000. 

In paragraph (3) of subsection (a), amend 
the item relating to total new budget out- 
lays by striking the figures listed for fiscal 
years 1986, 1987 and 1988 and replacing 
them as follows: 

Fiscal year 1986: $958,750,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,017,950,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $1,058,850,000,000. 

In paragraph (4) of subsection (a), amend 
the item relating to amounts of deficits by 
striking the figures listed for fiscal years 
1986, 1987 and 1988 and replacing them as 
follows: 

Fiscal year 1986: $164,650,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $151,950,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $103,250,000,000. 

In paragraph (5) of subsection (a), amend 
the item relating to public debt by striking 
the figures listed for fiscal years 1986, 1987 
and 1988 and replacing them as follows: 

Fiscal year 1986: $2,089,350,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $2,316,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $2,511,600,000,000. 

In paragraph (6) of subsection (a), amend 
the item relating to statutory limits on the 
debt by striking the figures listed for fiscal 
years 1986, 1987 and 1988 and replacing 
them as follows: 

Fiscal year 1986: $231,950,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $226,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $201,000,000,000. 

In paragraph (1) of subsection (b) (relat- 
ing to National Defense (050)), strike the 
figures listed for new budget authority and 
outlays for fiscal years 1987 and 1988 and 
replacing them as follows: 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$304,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $283,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$317,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $295,900,000,000. 

In paragraph (2) of subsection (b) (relat- 
ing to International Affairs (150)) strike the 
figures listed for new budget authority and 
outlays for fiscal years 1987 and 1988 and 
replace them as follows: 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $19,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays $16,850,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

New budget authority $19,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $16,100,000,000. 

In paragraph (3) of subsection (b) (relat- 
ing to General Science, Space and Technolo- 
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gy (250)), strike the figures listed for new 
budget authority and outlays for fiscal 
years 1987 and 1988 and replace them as fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,650,000,000. 

In paragraph (4) of subsection (b) (relat- 
ing to Energy (270)), strike the figures listed 
for new budget authority and outlays for 
fiscal years 1987 and 1988 and replace them 
as follows: 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $3,050,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $2,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,800,000,000. 

In paragraph (5) of subsection (b) (relat- 
ing to Natural Resources and the Environ- 
ment (300)), strike the figures listed for new 
budget authority and outlays for fiscal 
years 1987 and 1988 and replace them as fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,650,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,850,000,000. 

In paragraph (6) of subsection (b) (relat- 
ing to Agriculture (350)), strike the figures 
listed for new budget authority and outlays 
for fiscal years 1987 and 1988 and replace 
them as follows: 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $16,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $15,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $14,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $14,000,000,000. 

In paragraph (7) of subsection (b) (relat- 
ing to Commerce and Housing Credit (370)), 
strike the figures listed for new budget au- 
thority and outlays for fiscal years 1987 and 
1988 and replace them as follows: 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,250,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,700,000,000. 

In paragraph (8) of subsection (b) (relat- 
ing to Transportation (400)), strike the fig- 
ures listed for new budget authority and 
outlays for fiscal years 1987 and 1988 and 
replace them as follows: 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $30,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $28,850,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $30,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $29,150,000,000. 

In paragraph (9) of subsection (b) (relat- 
ing to Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450)), strike the figures listed for new 
budget authority and outlays for fiscal 
years 1987 and 1988 and replace them as fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,150,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,300,000,000. 

In paragraph (10) of subsection (b) (relat- 
ing to Education, Training, Employment, 
and Social Services (500)), strike the figures 
listed for new budget authority and outlays 
for fiscal years 1987 and 1988 and replace 
them as follows: 

Fiscal year 1987: 
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(A) New budget authority, $32,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $32,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $33,250,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $32,700,000,000. 

In paragraph (11) of subsection (b) (relat- 
ing to Health (550)), striking the figures 
listed for new budget authority and outlays 
for fiscal years 1987 and 1988 and replace 
them as follows: 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $38,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $38,150,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $40,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $40,500,000,000. 

In paragraph (12) of subsection (b) relat- 
ing to Medical Insurance (570)), strike the 
figures listed for outlays for fiscal years 
1987 and 1988 and replace them as follows: 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(B) Outlays, $75,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(B) Outlays, $84,550,000,000. 

In paragraph (13) of subsection (b) (relat- 
ing to Income Security (600)), strike the 
figure listed for new budget authority in 
fiscal year 1988 and the figures listed for 
outlays for fiscal years 1986, 1987 and 1988 
and replace them as follows: 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(B) Outlays, $121,550,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(B) Outlays, $127,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$175,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $132,850,000,000. 

In paragraph (14) of subsection (b) (relat- 
ing to Social Security (650)), strike the fig- 
ures listed for outlays for fiscal years 1987 
and 1988 and replace them as follows: 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(B) Outlays, $214,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(B) Outlays, $228,200,000,000. 

In paragraph (15) of subsection (b) (relat- 
ing to Veterans Benefits and Services (700)), 
strike the figures listed for new budget au- 
thority and outlays for fiscal years 1987 and 
1988 and replace them as follows: 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,450,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,500,000,000. 

In paragraph (16) of subsection (b) (relat- 
ing to Administration of Justice (750)), 
strike the figures listed for new budget au- 
thority and outlays for fiscal years 1986, 
1887 and 1988 and replace them as follows: 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,800,000,000. 

In paragraph (17) of subsection (b) (relat- 
ing to General Government (800)), strike 
the figures listed for new budget authority 
and outlays for fiscal years 1987 and 1988 
and replace them as follows: 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,150,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,300,000,000. 

In paragraph (19) of subsection (b) (relat- 
ing to Net Interest (900)), strike the figures 
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listed for new budget authority and outlays 
for fiscal years 1987 and 1988 and replace 
them as follows: 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$150,700,000,000, 

(B) Outlays, $150,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$152,850,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $152,850,000,000. 

In subsection (a) of section 2 of the con- 
current resolution (Unified and Off-Budget 
Totals), strike out paragraphs (2) through 
(4) and replace as follows: 

(2) The appropriate levels of total new 
budget authority are as follows; 

Fiscal year 1986: $1,062,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,123,650,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $1,188,750,000,000. 

(3) The appropriate levels of total budget 
outlays are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1986: $966,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,024,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $1,069,850,000,000. 

(4) The amounts of the deficits in the 
budget which are appropriate in the light of 
economic conditions and all other relevant 
factors are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1986: $172,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $158,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $109,600,000,000. 

In subsection (b) of section 2 of the con- 
current resolution, strike paragraphs (1) 
through (17) and paragraph (19) and re- 
place as follows: 

(1) National Defense (050); 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$292,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $267,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$304,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $283,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$317,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $295,900,000,000. 

(2) International Affairs (150): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $21,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $18,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $19,950,000,000, 

(B) Outlays, $16,650,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $19,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $15,500,000,000. 

(3) General Science, Space and Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,550,000,000. 

(4) Energy (270): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,750,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,850,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,450,000,000. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,100,000,000. 
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(B) Outlays, $13,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,650,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,850,000,000. 

(6) Agriculture (350): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $18,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $15,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $17,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $16,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $15,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $14,950,000,000. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,850,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,950,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,600,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400); 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $28,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,450,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $30,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $28,850,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $30,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $29,150,000,000. 

(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,150,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,050,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988; 

(A) New budget authority, $7,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,900,000,000. 

(10) Education, Training, 
and Social Services (500): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $32,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $31,150,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $32,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $32,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $33,250,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $32,700,000,000. 

(11) Health (550): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $36,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $35,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $38,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $38,150,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $40,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $40,500,00,000. 

(12) Medical Insurance (570): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $81,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $68,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $91,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $75,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $95,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $84,550,000,000. 

(13) Income Security (600): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$158,250,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $121,500,000,000. 
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Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$167,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $127,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988; 

(A) New 
$175,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $132,800,000,000. 

(14) Social Security (650); 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$207,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $200,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$224,750,000,000, 

(B) Outlays, $214,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$264,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $228,200,000,000. 

(15) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,450,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: ; 

(A) New budget authority, $27,450,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,500,000,000. 

(16) Administration of Justice (750): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,700,000,000, 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,800,000,000. 

(17) General Government (800): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,300,000,000, 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,150,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,300,000,000. 

(19) New Interest (900): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$140,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $140,950,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$150,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $150,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$152,850,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $152,850,000,000. 

By Ms. OAKER: 
—At the end of the concurrent resolution, 
insert the following new section: 

Sec. . (a) The House finds that— 

(1) the present tax code lacks equity and 
fairness in that it permits profit-making en- 
tities to escape taxation; 

(2) the proportion of total federal revenue 
contributed by corporations declined over 72 
percent between 1954 and 1984; and 

(3) the denial of these revenues has con- 
tributed to the largest deficit in our Na- 
tion’s history, which has caused devastating 
economic harm to agriculture, manufactur- 
ing, and services industries. 

(b) Therefore, it is the sense of the House 
that the Committee on Ways and Means 
should report and the House should adopt 
legislation which addresses these inequities 
by imposing a minimum tax. 
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(c) The revenue total raised be such legis- 
lation should be, at the very least, not less 
than the total revenue produced by provi- 
sions in the President’s tax proposal which 
eliminate or reduce items of tax preference. 
Revenues derived from such legislation 
shall be applied either to rate reduction or 
deficit reduction, or both. 

By Mr. PURSELL: 

(Amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute.) 

—Strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Fiscal year 1985: $44,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $50,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $56,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $61,200,000,000. 
and the amounts for Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act revenues for old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance within the 
recommended levels of Federal revenues are 
as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $186,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $200,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $216,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $248,000,000,000. 

(2) The appropriate levels of total new 
budget authority are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $1,055,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $1,060,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,129,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $1,209,300,000,000. 

(3) The appropriate levels of total budget 
outlays are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $949,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $970,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,021,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $1,074,400,000,000. 

(4) The amounts of the deficits in the 
budget which are appropriate in the light of 
economic conditions and all other relevant 
factors are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $213,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $176,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $155,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $120,200,000,000. 

(5) The appropriate levels of the public 
debt are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $1,857,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $2,089,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $2,320,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $2,536,500,000,000. 
and the amounts by which the statutory 
limits on such debt should be accordingly 
increased are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $33,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $232,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $231,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $215,800,000,000. 

(6) The appropriate levels of total Federal 
credit activity for the fiscal years beginning 
on October 1, 1984, October 1, 1985, October 
1, 1986, and October 1, 1987, are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New direct 
$51,937,223,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $68,805,405,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $41,251,600,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New direct 
$34,258,541,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $74,036,665,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $43,107,900,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New direct 
$34,376,759,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $76,966,574,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $44,964,200,000. 
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Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New direct 
$34,172,944,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $81,175,571,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $46,861,800,000. 

(b) The Congress hereby determines and 
declares the appropriate levels of budget au- 
thority and budget outlays, and the appro- 
priate levels of new direct loan obligations 
and new loan guarantee commitments for 
fiscal years 1985 through 1988 for each 
major functional category are: 

(1) National Defense (050): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$292,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $252,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986; 

(A) New 
$293,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $269,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$313,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $285,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$336,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $304,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(2) International Affairs (150): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $25,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $18,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$10,066,025,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $10,310,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $19,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $17,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$7,564,006,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $12,310,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $19,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $16,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$7,789,027,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $12,323,200,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $19,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $15,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$7,953,407,000. 
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(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $12,336,877,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $9,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(4) Energy (270): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $1,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,668,400,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $84,970,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,672,500,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $80,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,722,858,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $3,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,761,383,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $13,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$68,500,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 
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(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$63,529,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$65,770,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$68,014,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(6) Agriculture (350): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $24,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $21,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$13,790,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $5,706,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $19,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $16,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$13,324,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $6,812,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $17,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $16,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$12,127,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $6,891,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $17,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $16,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$11,744,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $6,970,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$6,528,415,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $26,448,753,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $41,251,660,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$4,838,865,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $28,213,966,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $43,107,900,000. 
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Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$5,024,316,000 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $29,930,344,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $44,964,200,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$5,474,282,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $31,616,951,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $46,861,800,000. 

(8) Transportation (400): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $29,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$296,502,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $308,882,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $25,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$167,500,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $309,299,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $29,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$139,807,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $309,708,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $30,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$117,013,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $310,098,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,734,817,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $169,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,391,735,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $169,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,893,361,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $176,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 
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Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,115,983,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $182,000,000, 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(10) Education, Training, 
and Social Services (500); 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $31,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $30,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,168,966,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $8,750,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $30,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $30,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,091,966,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $8,250,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $31,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $30,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,095,757,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $8,415,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $32,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $31,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,079,881,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $8,590,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(11) Health (550): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $33,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $33,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$7,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $250,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $35,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $35,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$7,236,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $250,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $37,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $36,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$7,547,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $264,422,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $39,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $38,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$7,698,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $278,845,000. 

(E) Néw secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 
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(12) Medical Insurance (570): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $71,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $65,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $81,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $68,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $91,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $75,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $95,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $85,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(13) Income Security (600): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$163,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $128,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$14,306,040,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$157,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $121,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,825,280,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$166,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $126,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,295,208,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$175,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $132,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,758,570,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(14) Social Security (650). 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$195,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $189,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 
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Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$207,200,000,000, 

(B) Outlays, $200,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$224,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $214,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$264,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $228,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(15) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,302,518,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $16,777,800,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,311,924,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $17,642,400,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,216,108,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $18,756,900,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,092,213,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $20,890,800,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(16) Administration of Justice (750): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,800,000,000. 
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(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(17) General Government (800): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(18) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987; 

(A) New budget authority, $3,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $3,400,000,000. 

(C) New dirigations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(19) Net interest (900): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$129,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $129,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 
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(A) New 
$140,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $140,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$150,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $150,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$153,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $153,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(20) Allowances (920): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, —$700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, —$100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $1,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $1,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(21) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal year 1985: 
(A) New 
—$32,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$32,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$—35,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $—35,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $37,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $—37,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 
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(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$—40,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $—40,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 


RECONCILIATION 


Sec. 2. (a) Not later than * * * 1985, the 
House committees named in subsections (b) 
through (f) of this section shall submit 
their recommendations to the House Budget 
Committee. After receiving those recom- 
mendations, the Committee on the Budget 
shall report to the House a reconciliation 
bill or resolution or both carrying out all 
such recommendations without any sub- 
stantive revision. 


HOUSE COMMITTEES 


(b) The House Committee on Agriculture 
shall report changes in laws within the ju- 
risdiction of that committee sufficient to 
reduce authority by $0 and outlays by $0 in 
fiscal year 1986; further the Congress finds 
that to attain the policy of this resolution in 
future years requires decreases of 
$1,616,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,616,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of $2,132,000,000 in 
budget authority and $2,132,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988. 

(c) The House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee sufficient to 
reduce budget authority by $12,000,000 and 
outlays by $613,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; 
further the Congress finds that to attain 
the policy of this resolution in future years 
requires decreases of $16,000,000 in budget 
authority and $941,000,000 in outlays in 
fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
$17,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,098,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 

(d) The House Committee on Education 
and Labor shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$675,000,000 and outlays by $844,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1986; further the Congress finds 
that to attain the policy of this resolution in 
future years requires decreases of 
$840,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,007,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of $1,057,000,000 in 
budget authority and $1,270,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988. 

(e) The House Committee on Energy and 
Commerce shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$1,135,000,000 and outlays by $1,117,000,000 
in fiscal year 1986; further the Congress 
finds that to attain the policy of this resolu- 
tion in future years requires decreases of 
$1,590,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,586,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of $2,105,000,000 in 
budget authority and $2,097,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988. 

(f) The House Committee on Government 
Operations shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$2,667,000,000 and outlays by $2,000,000,000 
in fiscal year 1986; further the Congress 
finds that to attain the policy of this resolu- 
tion in future years requires decreases of 
$3,077,000,000 in budget authority and 
$2,974,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
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and requires decreases of $4,005,000,000 in 
budget authority and $3,772,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988. 

(g) The House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$335,000,000 and outlays by $335,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1986; further the Congress finds 
that to attain the policy of this resolution in 
future years requires decreases of 
$324,000,000 in budget authority and 
$324,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of $333,000,000 in 
budget authority and $333,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988. 

(h) The House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service shall report changes in 
laws within the jurisdiction of that commit- 
tee sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$70,000,000 and outlays by $791,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1986; further the Congress finds 
that to attain the policy of this resolution in 
future years requires decreases of 
$602,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,113,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of $656,000,000 in 
budget authority and $1,234,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988. 

(i) The House Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee sufficient to 
reduce budget authority by $345,000,000 and 
outlays by $310,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; 
further the Congress finds that to attain 
the policy of this resolution in future years 
requires decreases of $420,000,000 in budget 
authority and $419,000,000 in outlays in 
fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
$428,000,000 in budget authority and 
$426,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 

(j) The House Committee on Ways and 
Means shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee sufficient 
to reduce budget authority by $876,000,000 
and outlays by $3,135,000,000 in fiscal year 
1986; further the Congress finds that to 
attain the policy of this resolution in future 
years requires decreases of $1,011,000,000 in 
budget authority and $4,200,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1987; and requires de- 
creases of $1,081,000,000 in budget authority 
and $4,705,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1988, 


SENATE COMMITTEES 


(k) The Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry shall report changes 
in laws within the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee sufficient to reduce budget authority 
by $391,000,000 and outlays by $364,000,000 
of fiscal year 1986; further the Congress 
finds that to attain the policy of this resolu- 
tion in future years requires decreases of 
$2,044,000,000 in budget authority and 
$2,041,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of $2,602,000,000 in 
budget authority and $2,599,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988. 

(1) The Senate Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee sufficient to 
reduce budget authority by $12,000,000 and 
outlays by $613,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; 
further the Congress finds that to attain 
the policy of this resolution in future years 
requires decreases of $16,000,000 in budget 
authority and $941,000,000 in outlays in 
fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
$17,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,098,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 

(m) The Senate Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources shall report changes in 
laws within the jurisdiction of that commit- 
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tee sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$335,000,000 and outlays by $335,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1986; further the Congress finds 
that to attain the policy of this resolution in 
future years requires decreases of 
$321,000,000 in budget authority and 
$324,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of $333,000,000 in 
budget authority and $333,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988. 

(n) The Senate Committee on Finance 
shall report changes in laws within the ju- 
risdiction of that committee sufficient to 
reduce budget authority by $3,843,000,000 
and outlays by $5,619,000,000 in fiscal year 
1986; further the Congress finds that to 
attain the policy of this resolution in future 
years requires decreases of $4,728,000,000 in 
budget authority and $8,020,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1987; and requires de- 
creases of $6,156,000,000 in budget authority 
and $9,778,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1988. 

(o) The Senate Committee on Governmen- 
tal Affairs shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$70,000,000 and outlays by $791,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1986; further the Congress finds 
that to attain the policy of this resolution in 
future years requires decreases of 
$602,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,113,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of $656,000,000 in 
budget authority and $1,234,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988. 

(1) The Senate Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources shall report changes in 
laws within the jurisdiction of that commit- 
tee sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$284,000,000 and outlays by $318,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1986; further the Congress finds 
that to attain the policy of this resolution in 
future years requires decreases of 
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$412,000,000 in budget authority and 
$407,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of $587,000,000 in 
budget authority and $604,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988. 

(g) The Senate Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committe sufficient 
to reduce budget authority by $5,280,000,000 
and outlays by $8,350,000,000 in fiscal year 
1986; further the Congress finds that to 
attain the policy of this resolution in future 
years requires decreases of $8,546,000,000 in 
budget authority and $13,265,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1987; and requires de- 
creases of $10,779,000,000 in budget author- 
ity and $16,072,000,000 in outlays in fiscal 
year 1988. 


AUTOMATIC SECOND BUDGET RESOLUTION 


Sec. 3. (a) Effective October 1, 1985, this 
concurrent resolution shall be deemed to be 
the concurrent resolution on the budget for 
the 1986 fiscal year required to be reported 
under section 310(a) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, for the purposes of the 
prohibitions contained in section 311 of 
such Act, 

(b) Section 31l(a) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, as made applicable by 
subsection (a) of this section, shall not 
apply to bills, resolutions, or amendments 
within the jurisdiction of a committee, or 
any conference report on any such bill or 
resolution, if— 

(1) the enactment of such bill or resolu- 
tion as reported; 

(2) the adoption and enactment of such 
amendment; or 

(3) the enactment of such bill or resolu- 
tion in the form recommended in such con- 
ference report; would not cause the appro- 
priate allocation for such committee of new 
discretionary budget authority or new 
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spending authority as described in section 
401(c)(2XC) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974 made pursuant to section 302(a) 
of such Act for fiscal year 1986 to be exceed- 
ed. 

(c) The provisions of this section shall 
cease to apply when Congress completes 
action on a subsequent concurrent resolu- 
tion on the budget for fiscal year 1986 pur- 
suant to section 304 or 310 of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974. 


SECTION 302(b) PILING REQUIREMENT 


Sec. 4. (a) It shall not be in order in the 
House of Representatives to consider any 
bill or resolution, or amendment thereto, 
providing— 

(1) new budget authority for fiscal year 
1986; 

(2) new spending authority described in 
section 401(cX2XC) of the Congressional 
Budget Act first effective in fiscal year 1986; 
or 

(3) direct loan authority, primary loan 
guarantee authority, or secondary loan 
guarantee authority for fiscal year 1986; 


within the jurisdiction of any committee 
which has received an allocation pursuant 
to section 302(a) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of discretionary budget author- 
ity or new spending authority, as described 
above, for such fiscal year, unless and until 
such committee makes the allocation or sub- 
divisions required by section 302(b) of the 
Congressional Budget Act, in connection 
with the most recently agreed to concurrent 
resolution on the budget. 

(b) The prohibition contained in subsec- 
tion (a) shall not apply until twenty-one 
days of continuous session, as defined in sec- 
tion 1011(5) of the Impoundment Control 
Act of 1974, after Congress completes action 
on this concurrent resolution. 
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SENATE—Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


The Senate met at 9 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the President pro tempore 
(Mr. THURMOND]. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Rich- 
ard C. Halverson, D.D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let us pray. 

Father in Heaven, when the Sena- 
tors work long, hard hours, behind the 
scenes there are those who work, if 
anything, harder and longer. Thank 
You for the unsung heroes who make 
it possible for legislation to happen. 
Thank You, God, for administrative 
assistants, legislative aides, secretaries, 
clerks and hosts of others: CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD staff, Sergeant at Arms 
and Secretary of the Senate staffs, 
those in cloak rooms, pages, security, 
food service, elevator and subway op- 
erators, as well as those in mainte- 
nance. Help us never to take for grant- 
ed the incalculable services of these 
dedicated, faithful friends. May we 
honor them, love them, serve them, as 
they give themselves in service to the 
Senate. Bless them all, Lord, with 
their families. In the name of Him 
who lived to serve. Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE ACTING 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
distinguished acting majority leader is 
recognized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr. RUDMAN. Mr. President, the 
majority leader is attending a leader- 
ship meeting this morning. I shall 
briefly state the business of the day. 

The two leaders have 10 minutes 
each this morning under the standing 
order. There are special orders in 
favor of Senators PROXMIRE, McCon- 
NELL, and PRESSLER not to exceed 15 
minutes each. 

There will be routine morning busi- 
ness not to extend beyond the hour of 
10 a.m., with statements therein limit- 
ed to 5 minutes each. 

Following routine morning business, 
the Senate will resume consideration 
of S. 1160, the DOD authorization bill; 
pending is an amendment offered by 
the Senator from Colorado (Mr. HART] 
concerning MX missile production. 

As usual, the Senate will stand in 
recess between the hours of 12 noon 
and 2 p.m. 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 15, 1985) 


At 2 p.m., the Senate will resume 
consideration of S. 1160, with rollcall 
votes expected throughout the day 
and very possibly late into the 
evening. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remain- 
der of the time for the majority 
leader. 

I yield to my friend, the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE]. 


RECOGNITION OF ACTING 
MINORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WALLop). The acting minority leader is 
recognized. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank my good friend, the acting mi- 
nority leader. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
time of the minority leader be re- 
served for him for his later use. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
Wisconsin is recognized for not to 
exceed 15 minutes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Chair. 


WITH FRIENDS LIKE PRESIDENT 
REAGAN, ARMS CONTROL 
NEEDS NO ENEMIES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
time has come when the Reagan ad- 
ministration’s dismantling of arms 
control should be recognized. The 
President is mounting an assault on 
the Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty. That 
treaty passed the Senate 88 to 2 in 
1972. What did that treaty do? It out- 
lawed all except a single antiballistic 
missile system for both super powers. 
And what would the President’s favor- 
ite new military program do? It would 
load the country up with antiballistic 
missile systems known familiarly as 
star wars, costing as much as a trillion 
dollars. 

Obviously, star wars would bring the 
absolute and total repudiation of the 
ABM treaty. This would be the first 
arms control treaty in the nuclear age 
to be utterly and directly repudiated 
by a super power. But not the last. 
The President has recently announced 
that his administration may ignore 
the terms of the Strategic Arms Limi- 
tation Treaty Number II—that is 
SALT II—by openly and directly ex- 
ceeding its limits. This treaty was 


never ratified by the Senate, but both 
President Carter and then President 
Reagan had previously announced 
that we would observe it. In stating 
that we might now walk away from 
this treaty, the President asserted that 
there is “considerable evidence” that 
observance of the treaty has been 
“rather one sided.” 


Should an administration walk away 
from a nuclear arms control treaty 
with that kind of offhand remark? If 
the Soviet Union has violated SALT 
II—and very possibly they have—let us 
have all the evidence. Let us have it in 
detail. Let us have an analysis of 
whether or not violations may or may 
not have military significance. And 
then, above all, let us confront the 
Soviet Union with the alleged viola- 
tions. Let us challenge them. Let us 
ask them for a response: Have they 
violated the treaty in the precise re- 
spects that we charge? Will they cease 
their violations? What assurances will 
they give the United States that they 
will henceforth agree to abide by the 
treaty, if any? What progress can we 
make with the standing consultative 
commission to keep SALT II treaty in 
force? Mr. President, that is the pur- 
pose of the standing consultative com- 
mission. Let us use it. This not the 
kind of action that an administration 
that believed in arms control and 
wanted arms control to succeed would 
pursue? 

What a sad and sorry spectacle we 
have here. The American people have 
repeatedly declared in referenda and 
in reliable professional polls their sup- 
port of nuclear arms control agree- 
ments between the superpowers. Every 
single administration in the more than 
35 years since both superpowers devel- 
oped nuclear arsenals 35 years ago has 
vigorously supported and earnestly ne- 
gotiated such treaty agreements. That 
includes Presidents Eisenhower, Ken- 
nedy, Johnson, Nixon, Ford, and 
Carter. Now we have an administra- 
tion that talks warmly of arms control. 
And no President has been able to talk 
more warmly than President Reagan. 
But when it comes to arms control 
action, the President and his adminis- 
tration have an overwhelmingly con- 
sistent record. They have given a new 
meaning to the term “No.” 

First, the President has an absolute- 
ly unblemished record of opposition to 
every nuclear arms control treaty this 
country has ever negotiated: The Lim- 
ited Nuclear Test Ban Treaty of 1963, 
the ABM Treaty of 1972, the Under- 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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ground Nuclear Weapons Testing Lim- 
itation Treaty of 1973, SALT I, and 
SALT II. Never has President Reagan 
supported a treaty that this country 
negotiated, not once. Of course, it is 
true that for the last couple of years, 
the President has presided over the in- 
termediate nuclear force [INF] negoti- 
ations and the Strategic Arms Reduc- 
tion Treaty—START. What happened 
to those nuclear arms control negotia- 
tions? Both were broken off with no 
results. 

It is also true that the President has 
assigned negotiators to try to achieve 
a mutual superpower reduction in of- 
fensive nuclear missiles in Geneva at 
the present time. Those negotiations 
face a long paralysis. Why? Because 
Reagan's policies block progress. The 
President has announced that he in- 
tends to push for the research, devel- 
opment, production, and deployment 
of star wars. 

Star wars, as we know, is a defense 
against intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles. The President has made it clear 
that he will not negotiate away this 
project. He has taken star wars off the 
bargaining table. Why will the Rus- 
sians not negotiate a reduction in of- 
fensive missiles by both sides under 
these circumstances? The answer is 
obvious: If the Russians agreed to a re- 
duction in their offensive missiles, the 
reduction would make the prospects of 
success for star wars much greater. On 
the other hand, if they refuse to nego- 
tiate a reduction in warheads but in- 
crease their arsenal of deployed offen- 
sive missiles, they sharply reduce any 
prospect for the success of star wars. 

Since the Russians want to keep 
their offensive nuclear deterrent, will 
they agree with the Reagan adminis- 
tration—reduce their offensive missiles 
and make the current arms control 
talks a success? No. And the President 
knows they will not agree. That lets 
the President speak as a friend of 
arms control blocked from reducing 
nuclear missiles by the Soviets. 

So, here we have an administration 
that is engaged in arms control right 
now in what will very likely become a 
fiasco and go nowhere. Meanwhile, the 
administration is in the process of 
walking out on one arms control agree- 
ment—SALT IIl—pushing hard a star 
wars anti-missile project that will de- 
stroy another arms control agree- 
ment—the ABM treaty. The President 
has opposed every arms control treaty 
this country has ever adopted, includ- 
ing those negotiated by Republican 
Presidents. With friends like President 
Ronald Reagan, does arms control 
need any enemies? 


WHY NO DEFICIT REDUCTION 
IN THE NEXT 4 YEARS 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
the early hours of the morning of 
Friday, May 10, the U.S. Senate passed 
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a budget resolution that its supporters 
claimed would reduce the deficit by 
$56 billion in 1986 and would bring the 
Federal deficit down to or below $100 
billion by 1989. Wall Street reacted 
with hoots and hollers and literally 
put their money where their mouth 
was by buying stocks and driving up 
the stock market. The stock market 
rose in spite of generally gloomy eco- 
nomic news on other fronts, Industrial 
production fell. Industrial capacity 
utilization dropped. Productivity 
lagged. But the Senate passed that 
long-awaited and urgently prayed for 
resolution. So why doesn’t it mean 
just what it says? Doesn’t it hammer 
down Federal spending? 

Mr. President, the answer is that it 
will not bring down the Federal deficit 
by anything like $56 billion in 1986. It 
will certainly not lower the deficit to 
$100 billion by 1989. In fact, it does 
not even assure the country that the 
deficit in 1989 will not be larger than 
it is today. How can this be? Certainly, 
the Senate majority and the Senate 
leadership acted sincerely in their ef- 
forts to reduce the deficit. Why did 
the resolution fail to make the kind of 
deficit reduction progress the leader- 
ship and the administration adver- 
tised? 

In the first place, the economic as- 
sumptions on which the spending and 
revenues are based are not only exces- 
sively optimistic, they are contradicto- 
ry. Obviously, any advocate of the 
budget resolution can increase reve- 
nues and decrease spending by simply 
making the rosy estimate that the 
economy will grow fast. If that hap- 
pens, unemployment will drop. Person- 
al income will rise. And what a happy 
fiscal result ensues! Fewer people 
demand unemployment compensation. 
More people work and pay taxes. 

Fewer people need welfare. More 
corporations are making profits and 
paying more taxes to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. None of this requires any 
action by the Congress to reduce popu- 
lar spending programs. None of it re- 
quires any congressional action to in- 
crease unpopular taxes. All it requires 
is some constructive upbeat dreaming: 
a happy forecast by an administration 
economist and, presto, the deficit sinks 
by billions. Is the drop in the budget 
resolution based on a happy forecast? 
Mr. President, this forecast adds a new 
meaning to optimism. Consider the 
long range growth of the American 
economy in real terms has averaged 3 
percent. In recent decades that growth 
has slowed down. Most economic re- 
coveries progressively slow down as 
they grow older. The current recovery 
is no exception. We are in the 30th 
month of recovery. To push the analo- 
gy a touch further, the recovery has 
just about reached its difficult meno- 
pause period. In the most recent inter- 
val for which we have the results: the 
first quarter of this year—that is, the 
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first 3 months—the economy slowed 
down to a 1.3-percent growth rate. On 
what rate of real growth does the ad- 
ministration base its forecast for a 
continuous drop in the deficit down to 
$100 billion by 1988? Answer: 4 per- 
cent! What happens to the deficit if 
growth falls to a more realistic 3 per- 
cent? We lose between $20 and $25 bil- 
lion per year in deficit reduction. Is 3 
percent real economic growth realistic 
next year and through 1988? Mr. 
President, I believe even that is opti- 
mistic. A realistic estimate of economic 
growth between 2 and 3 percent would 
more than cut the estimated reduction 
of the deficit in half. 


And that isn’t all. The administra- 
tion estimates that interest rates will 
fall steadily while the economy grows 
and will diminish to 5.9 percent in 
1988. Of course, anything is possible in 
a free economy, but if we have contin- 
uous growth—with no recession as the 
administration expects, interest rates 
are far more likely to rise than to fall. 
If interest rates stay where they are 
instead of falling to 5.9 percent, that 
will make a difference in interest re- 
quirement on the national debt of 
about $50 billion a year by 1988. 


Now, Mr. President, just put these 
two elements together. If we have eco- 
nomic growth of a little less than 3 
percent and interest rates stay in the 
present neighborhood, we will still 
have $200 billion deficits in 1988. And 
we will suffer these deficits even if 
other highly optimistic assumptions 
work out. And they will not. The bad 
news gets worse. 


The crux—the big breakthrough in 
the budget resolution—came with the 
agreement of the Senate to cut the 
growth in military spending in 1986 to 
the growth in inflation. In other 
words, the resolutions said no real 
growth in defense spending in 1986. 
Newspaper commentators and Sena- 
tors agreed that this action by the 
Senate and the acquiescence of the 
President represented the true break- 
through in the 1986 budget resolution. 
Did this mean that military spending 
will only rise in 1986 by the same 
margin as inflation? Most Senators 
and practically all of the general 
public would say yes. Well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, most Senators and practically all 
of the general public would be wrong. 
Here’s why: neither the budget resolu- 
tion nor the appropriations we pass 
later in the year can restrain the 
amount of spending the Defense De- 
partment makes in 1986. What do the 
Budget Committee resolutions or the 
appropriations Congress passes in re- 
sponse to the budget resolution re- 
strain? Answer: obligational authority, 
and only obligational authority. The 
budget resolution will certainly hold 
that down. But previous appropria- 
tions by the Congress have handed the 
Defense Department about $243 bil- 
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lion in unexpended balances. Can the 
Defense Department spend that $243 
billion in addition to whatever the 
Congress authorizes and appropriates 
this year? You bet your life they can. 
If Secretary Weinberger wants to in- 
crease defense spending by 5 percent 
or 10 percent above inflation and 
expend $20 or $30 billion more in 1986 
than in 1985, he has the unexpended 
balances sitting right there, and then 
some. He can spend in effect all he 
wants. Will he want to spend it? What 
do you think? 

Mr. President, there are other rea- 
sons why the deficit saving will be far 
less than the $56 billion trumpeted by 
the administration. The Administra- 
tion claims a $56 billion savings in part 
because they use a $294 billion base- 
line for 1986 defense outlays. They do 
this by relying on an agreement be- 
tween the White House and Senate 
Republicans in the Rose Garden last 
year as their baseline. What is wrong 
with that? Plenty. The comparisons 
for the rest of the budget rely as they 
should on the budget resolution made 
1 year ago in 1984 for 1985. If the de- 
fense figures are made consistent with 
that 1985 budget resolution pro- 
nounced last year as the starting 
point, the 1986 budget resolution that 
passed the Senate on May 9, 1985 
saves $12 billion less—not $56 billion 
but $44 billion. In addition, on the 
basis of past experience, for one 
reason or another, the administration 
often requires supplemental appro- 
priations, particularly for foreign aid 
or emergency aid. And this year, the 
President has made it clear he may 
come up later in the year with a re- 
quest for a major military supplemen- 
tal. 
So altogether, the outlook for a sig- 
nificant reduction in the budget deficit 
in 1986 is not $56 billion or $44 billion. 
It may be we will have no reduction in 
the deficit in 1986. 

There may very well be an increase. 
As for 1988, you can surely forget 
about seeing the deficit drop to $100 
billion or less. The cold, cruel, realistic 
likelihood is that the deficit in 1988 
will be $200 billion or higher. If there 
were smart Las Vegas money on this, a 
$200 billion deficit should be the 
break-even point. 


REUNIONS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
about this time, 40 years ago, all over 
Europe there were reunions taking 
place. These reunions were filled with 
joy and sorrow, enhanced by the dis- 
covery of family members while at the 
same time haunted by the growing 
knowledge that so many family mem- 
bers had been brutally murdered and 
would never be reunited. The war was 
over and the inhabitants of the 
German concentation camps were 
searching for their loved ones. The im- 
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mediate horrors of the Holocaust were 
over and the reunions were beginning. 

Reunions of survivors of the Holo- 
caust continue. In 1981, the first 
formal reunion of Jewish Holocaust 
survivors took place in Israel. Two 
years later a similar event took place 
here in Washington. Emilie S. Passow, 
an English professor at St. Joseph’s 
University, wrote her impressions of 
the events in an article, “Reflections 
on a Gathering,” for Midstream maga- 
zine. Having attended both events, she 
had the opportunity to reflect on the 
Israel and Washington gatherings. 

At both gatherings there was a 
common identity with the past: the 
death camps, the forests, attics, base- 
ments, and other places of refuge in 
Europe. There was still the search for 
word of what may have happened to 
family members, in hopes that by 
some miracle they may still be alive. 

The article states that the Washing- 
ton gathering had dozens of films 
shown about the Holocaust and how 
people have dealt with it. In one film, 
a daughter discovers that her mother’s 
inability to become close to anyone is 
caused by her experience as a child in 
Auschwitz that those you love are in- 
variably taken away. As the mother 
proclaims to her daughter, “If I hurt 
you all these years, I apologize. But 
who will apologize to me?” The pain 
never seems to end for many survivors. 

The Washington gathering produced 
other strong feelings. There was the 
rekindled anger and disappointment 
when recalling the insufficient re- 
sponse to the events of the Holocaust 
by the United States. There were also 
disheartening questions that surfaced. 
Would the United States always be 
friendly? Could the United States turn 
its back again on the victims should 
another Holocaust threaten? One 
would hope and pray not. But it did 
happen before and it could happen 
again. 

The reunions continue to take place. 
The pains suffered because of the Hol- 
ocaust will always be felt by those who 
experienced them. The Senate can 
help make a commitment to those sur- 
vivors that the United States will not 
turn away again. Mr. President, ratify- 
ing the Genocide Convention would be 
a clear signal of commitment to those 
survivors. I urge support for the Geno- 
cide Convention. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
McCONNELL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. MCCONNELL] is recog- 
nized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 
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S. 1174—AMENDMENT TO THE 
MISSING CHILDREN’S ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1984 


Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
rise today to introduce a bill that will 
amend the Missing Children’s Assist- 
ance Act of 1984. That act provided 
for the establishment of a national 
toll-free telephone line to be operated 
by a national clearinghouse for infor- 
mation relating to exploited and miss- 
ing children. This bill, when enacted 
into law, will see to it that we com- 
plete the work we started with that 
act, and follow through on progress 
made as a result of the National 
Center, by providing financial assist- 
ance to the States to set up clearing- 
houses in each State. 

Mr. President, public awareness of 
the tragedy of missing and exploited 
children has never been more acute. 
Many of us saw the recent rebroadcast 
of “Adam,” the story of the abduction 
and murder of young Adam Walsh. 
Several children were found as a result 
of the program, and the public’s quick 
response to the showing of missing 
children after the airing of “Adam” is 
clear indication of how far we’ve come 
in addressing this national crisis. Prior 
to 1983, no national organization was 
in place to field the phone calls and 
follow through on such leads. Now, 
the new National Center for Missing 
and Exploited Children, funded initial- 
ly by the Department of Justice, 
serves as a clearinghouse for informa- 
tion about missing children, provides a 
toll-free hotline for reporting informa- 
tion on these young people, and pro- 
vides help to State agencies. 

Yet the faces of thousands of young 
children in the files of the National 
Center are stark reminders of how far 
we have yet to go, and of the work yet 
to be done. 

After less than a year in operation, 
the National Center has demonstrated 
that resources of the kind it provides, 
and prompt access to them, are the 
keys to solving the problem of missing 
children. Yet for all its success, it is 
clear that there must be a link be- 
tween all levels of law enforcement, 
from the national to the local level, if 
our efforts ultimately are to be suc- 
cessful. It’s the local law enforcement 
agency that is on the scene, and it’s 
the State law enforcement agency 
that is best equipped and situated to 
coordinate efforts statewide. Officers 
of these agencies need training in han- 
dling the crisis of a missing or abduct- 
ed child, and these agencies need as- 
sistance in establishing and imple- 
menting such efforts. 

As chief executive of Kentucky’s 
largest county, I actively pursued leg- 
islation to establish a statewide clear- 
inghouse, and I was gratified when 
Kentucky moved to the forefront of 
the campaign to locate missing chil- 
dren by establishing the Kentucky 
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Missing Child Information Center. 
This center acts as a central repository 
of, and clearinghouse for, information 
about missing children in Kentucky. A 
few other States, most notably Flori- 
da, have similar clearinghouses, but 
most States have not acted to estab- 
lish these programs yet. 

I am convinced that if our efforts to 
locate missing children are to be suc- 
cessful, information clearinghouses 
like those in Kentucky and Florida 
must be integral components of the 
national network. For that to 
happen—and happen now—a modest 
Federal program such as that pro- 
posed with this bill must be imple- 
mented. 

This bill calls for the award of 
grants to the several States represent- 
ing up to 50 percent of the cost of es- 
tablishing and operating, or operating 
and expanding, a missing children in- 
formation clearinghouse. The bill re- 
quires that the clearinghouse be set 
up within each State’s department of 
justice or law enforcement. This is an 
important aspect of the bill, for it is 
through law enforcement agencies 
that information about missing chil- 
dren is most readily available. Indeed, 
access to the National Crime Informa- 
tion Center computer is essential to 
successful implementation of a missing 
children information clearinghouse, 
and that access is only available 
through a law enforcement agency. At 
the same time, the bill will permit the 
States to establish their clearing- 
houses in conjunction with other 
State agencies, such as their depart- 
ments of health and human services. 

Experience has shown that the cost 
of establishing an effective State 
clearinghouse is not great, and the 
grants called for by this bill amount to 
a very modest $2 million in fiscal year 
1986 and $2 million in fiscal year 
1987—only some $75,000 per State. I 
do not believe it wise to authorize ex- 
penditures in the face of the burgeon- 
ing deficit, and it may be that the 
small sums called for here can be real- 
located from other less meaningful 
programs. But surely we can commit 
this frugal amount to such an effec- 
tive and critical program as this. 

Mr. President, I believe that the pas- 
sage of this bill and its enactment into 
law will close a gap in the network of 
protection we have established in 
recent years. A similar bill was intro- 
duced by Representative Tom Lewis in 
the 98th Congress, and was reintro- 
duced last January in this Congress. 
That bill, H.R. 604, now has well over 
100 cosponsors in the House. I encour- 
age my colleagues to support this bill 
and to help see to its early approval. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire text of the bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the bill was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 
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S. 1174 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
IV of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5771) is 
amended— 

(1) by redesignating section 402 as section 
411; 

(2) by transferring section 403 to the end 
of section 401, redesignating such section as 
section 402, and inserting after such section 
the following: 


“Part A—GRANTS FOR RESEARCH, DEMON- 
STRATION PROJECTS, AND SERVICE PRO- 
GRAMS”; 


(3) by redesignating sections 404, 405, 406, 
407, and 408 as sections 412, 413, 414, 415, 
and 416, respectively; 

(4) by striking out “406” in section 415 (as 
redesignated by paragraph (3)) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “414”; 

(5) by striking out “title” in sections 411 
through 416 each place it appears and in- 
serting “part” in lieu thereof; and 

(6) by inserting after section 416 (as redes- 
ignated by paragraph (3)) the following new 
part: 


“PART B—GRANTS FOR STATE 
CLEARINGHOUSES 


“FINDINGS 


“Sec. 421. Congress finds that— 

“(1) State and local law enforcement agen- 
cies serve a vital role in the safe and prompt 
return of missing children; 

“(2) State and local law enforcement agen- 
cies serve as the initial contact point for 
parents or guardians of a missing child; 

“(3) State and local law enforcement agen- 
cies have access to computers that can aid in 
quickly locating a missing child, and data 
accumulated on these computers can aid in 
research to specify the number of children 
missing each year; 

“(4) State and local law enforcement agen- 
cies have at their disposal an advanced tele- 
communications system for working and co- 
operating with other law enforcement agen- 
cies; 

“(5) State and local law enforcement agen- 
cies can work directly with the National 
Center for Missing and Exploited Children, 
a not-for-profit corporation operating under 
a cooperative agreement with the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion of the United States Department of 
Justice; 

“(6) State clearinghouses will aid in the 
dissemination of information regarding and 
prompt recovery of missing children; 

“(7) cooperation among local, State, and 
Federal law enforcement agencies that oper- 
ate similar systems will aid in the prompt 
recovery of missing children; and 

“(8) Federal assistance is needed to help 
initiate State clearinghouses. 


“GRANTS 


“Sec. 422. From amounts appropriated 
under section 425 for any fiscal year, the 
Administrator shall make a grant for the 
purpose of establishing and operating, or 
operating and expanding, a Missing Chil- 
dren Information Clearinghouse, to each 
State whose application is approved under 
section 423. Each grant shall be made under 
such terms and conditions as the Adminis- 
trator shall prescribe. The amount of a 
grant to a State for a fiscal year shall not 
exceed 50 percent of the total cost during 
such fiscal year of establishing and operat- 
ing, or operating and expanding, the clear- 
inghouse, as determined by the State under 
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section 423. In no event shall any State be 
entitled to a grant in excess of $75,000. 


“APPLICATIONS 


“Sec. 423. (a) Each State that desires to 
receive a grant for a fiscal year under sec- 
tion 422 shall submit an application to the 
Administrator. The application shall con- 
tain such information and assurances as the 
Administrator deems necessary. The Admin- 
istrator shall approve an application if the 
State qualifies under subsection (b) of this 
section. 

“(b) To qualify for a grant for any fiscal 
year under this part, a State shall— 

“(1) agree to provide for the establish- 
ment and operation, or operation and ex- 
pansion, of a Missing Children Information 
Clearinghouse within its department of jus- 
tice or law enforcement, alone or in coopera- 
tion with other State agencies, that will— 

“(A) work in conjunction with the Nation- 
al Crime Information Center; 

“(B) educate parents, children, and com- 
munity agencies and organizations in ways 
to prevent the abduction and exploitation of 
children; 

“(C) provide public information to assist 
in locating and returning missing children, 
including, among other things, the distribu- 
tion of a monthly bulletin to State and local 
law enforcement agencies with pictures and 
descriptions that will aid in locating missing 
children; 

“(D) publish a directory of other organiza- 
tions, such as hospitals, medical clinics, and 
runaway shelters, that provide assistance in 
locating missing children; 

“CE) establish an in-State toll-free tele- 
phone line to allow persons to report a miss- 
ing child and be provided with information 
to assist in locating and returning a missing 
child as quickly as possibly; 

“CF) cooperate with and act as a liaison 
for other public and private organizations to 
locate missing children; and 

“(G) work with the National Center for 
Missing and Exploited Children; 

“(2) determine the cost of the establish- 
ment and operation, or operation and ex- 
pansion, of the clearinghouse in such fiscal 
year and provide assurances that the State 
will at least pay 50 percent of such cost in 
cash or in kind; and 

“(3) agree to submit to the Administrator 
a status report on the State’s clearinghouse 
no later than six months after receipt of a 
grant under this part. 


“ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 424. (a) The Administrator— 

“(1) may prescribe such rules as he consid- 
ers necessary or appropriate to carry out 
the purposes of this part; and 

“(2) shall allocate staff and agency re- 
sources which are adequate to properly 
carry out the Administrator's responsibil- 
ities under this part. 

“(b) Whenever the Administrator, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for a 
hearing to any State, finds that the State 
has failed to comply substantially with the 
requirements of section 423, the Administra- 
tor shall withhold payments under this part 
until the Administrator is satisfied that 
there is no longer any failure to comply. 

“(c) The Comptroller General of the 
United States shall have access for the pur- 
pose of audit and examination to any books, 
documents, papers, and records of any State 
receiving assistance under this part that are 
pertinent to the sums received and dis- 
bursed under this part. 
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“AUTHORIZATION 

“Sec, 425. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Administrator for grants 
under section 422 $2,000,000 for fiscal year 
1986 and $2,000,000 for fiscal year 1987. 

“DEFINITION 

“Sec. 426. For purposes of this part, the 
term ‘State’ shall mean any State of the 
United States, the District of Columbia, and 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico.”. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

(Mr. McCONNELL assumed the 
chair.) 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


VITIATION OF SPECIAL ORDER 
FOR SENATOR PRESSLER 


Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special 
order for Senator PRESSLER be vitiated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, there will now be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, not to extend 
beyond 10 a.m., with statements there- 
in limited to 5 minutes each. 


THE INDIAN CONNECTION 


Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, in a 
recent article in a March issue of U.S. 
News & World Report, India is pre- 
sented as the newest member of the 
worldwide drug smuggling network. 

This problem-ridden nation has been 
recently established by drug control 
officials as an important linkage be- 
tween heroin factories in Asia and ad- 
dicts in the United States and Western 
Europe. This ‘Indian Connection” 
seems to be taking over the position 
once filled by Bangkok, Marseilles, 
and Amsterdam. The article discusses 
official statistics which point to a tre- 
mendous increase in the use of India’s 
ports and airfields to transship heroin 
manufactured in Pakistan, Afghani- 
stan, and in the Golden Triangle 
region on the borders of Laos, Burma, 
and Thailand. Until 3 years ago, 
heroin from these areas was transport- 
ed largely through Pakistan and Thai- 
land. 

For various reasons, however, includ- 
ing increased police surveillance in 
Pakistan and Thailand, drug smug- 
glers went south to India as a conduit 
to world markets. Narcotics traffickers 
began taking advantage of these newly 
discovered routes, as is indicated in 
the following figures: In 1981, Indian 
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authorities seized about 36 pounds of 
heroin; last year, seizures amounted to 
300 pounds; and this year, experts pre- 
dict ‘that 2 to 3 tons of heroin will 
come through India. 

Mr. President, this beautiful but be- 
leaguered nation must not allow itself 
to become a major world conduit for 
heroin aimed at the United States. 
Our nations have been friends for too 
long, and withstood too much togeth- 
er, to allow the aggressive and destruc- 
tive activity of narcotics trafficking to 
come between us. 

When you read of the arrest of an 
Indian Congressman in the act of 
trying to sell upwards of 22 pounds of 
heroin; when you learn of an Indian 
couple arrested in New Jersey while 
trying to smuggle $165 million worth 
of heroin in imported brass flowerpots; 
and when you hear of an Indian diplo- 
mat arrested at Kennedy Airport with 
56 pounds of heroin in his suitcase— 
you know that narcotics trafficking 
has become a major problem between 
our two nations. 

The U.S. News & World Report indi- 
cates that one reason that this is hap- 
pening is that India’s “porous borders 
and long coastline amount to what one 
agent called a heroin smuggler’s 
dream.” Mr. President, I represent a 
State that has been called the same 
thing. Combined Federal, State, and 
local efforts have done much to re- 
verse this trend, and I fully believe 
that the Indian Government, if it 
wants to, can accomplish the same. 

This article predicts that the situa- 
tion will worsen as more and more 
Indian criminals discover that heroin 
smuggling is as easy as it is profitable. 
Mr. President, I would like to offer 
any support I can to the Indian Gov- 
ernment in its efforts to put a stop to 
its escalating problem of narcotics 
trafficking, and the always coinciden- 
tal problem of narcotics use. If, as our 
nations have done in the past, fight 
side by side in battle, we can both win 
the war against drug abuse. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the March 11, 1985, article of 
U.S. News and World Report entitled 
“Now It’s India Pushing Drugs Into 
the U.S.,” be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

[From U.S. News & World Report, Mar. 11, 
1985] 
Now It’s INDIA PUSHING DRUGS INTO THE 


New DELHI.—Add India to the worldwide 
smuggling network that links heroin facto- 
ries in Asia to addicts in the U.S. and 
Europe. 

With a suddenness that alarms drug 
agents, the “Indian connection” is taking 
over the notoriety once focused on Bang- 
kok, Marseilles and Amsterdam. 

Official statistics show a huge jump in the 
use of India’s ports and airfields to trans- 
ship heroin manufactured in Pakistan, Af- 
ghanistan and in the Golden Triangle 
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region on the borders of Laos, Burma and 
Thailand. 

Until three years ago, heroin from those 
areas moved more or less directly to the 
West from Pakistan and Thailand. 

But with tougher police surveillance, 
smugglers from Pakistan looked south to 
India as a conduit to world markets. And 
last year, heroin from the Golden Trian- 
gle—twice as pure and thus twice as valua- 
ble as that from southwest Asia—began to 
appear in the Indian pipeline. 

“What we are seeing is the entire pattern 
of international narcotics trafficking chang- 
ing right in front of us,” says John King, 
head of the U.S. Drug Enforcement Admin- 
istration office in New Delhi. 

In 1981, Indian authorities seized about 36 
pounds of heroin. Last year, seizures 
amounted to 300 pounds. This year, experts 
predict that 2 to 3 tons will come through 
India. 


MULTIMILLION-DOLLAR HAUL 


Recent arrests indicate that much of the 
traffic is aimed at the U.S. 

Last December, agents closed in on an 
Indian couple in Middlesex County, N.J., 
and seized 37 pounds of pure heroin. Cut for 
the trade on the streets of nearby New York 
City, the haul would have brought in 16.5 
million dollars. 

The couple was described as the U.S. end 
of a sophisticated international organiza- 
tion. The heroin had been smuggled into 
the U.S. hidden in Indian-made brass ash- 
trays and flowerpots. 

Earlier in 1984, a diplomat from tiny 
Bhutan was arrested at New York’s John F. 
Kennedy International Airport with 56 
pounds of heroin from India in his suitcase. 

Agents say that smugglers frequently use 
as couriers Third World diplomats whose 
luggage normally is exempt from customs 
searches. Other couriers from America and 
Europe arrive in New Delhi as ordinary 
tourists. 

Making a heroin deal is easy. Agents say 
that heroin is so plentiful in some Indian 
cities that virtually anyone can buy up to 40 
pounds right on the streets. The price 
ranges from $3,000 to $4,500 a pound. “Just 
bring along a suitcase full of rupees and pay 
on the spot,” says one undercover man. 

One big factor in the sharply rising busi- 
ness—and one that alarms police—is that 
India's traditional smugglers increasingly 
are taking up drug trafficking. “They have 
learned that heroin is easy to move and is 
the product that brings the most money for 
their efforts,” one official explains. 

For centuries, India’s smugglers almost 
casually brought gold and gems into the 
country. In modern times, they moved into 
liquor, transistor radios and electronic 
equipment. Now, they are switching to 
heroin. 

Because smuggling was practically an hon- 
orable calling, some police accepted payoffs 
and turned a blind eye. But the drug trade 
and the corruption it spawns no longer can 
be winked at. 

Last year, police arrested a legislator from 
the ruling Congress-I Party in the northern 
state of Uttar Pradesh with more than 22 
pounds of heroin. He was trying to make a 
sale while using an official government resi- 
dence. 

Police also say that some Indian entrepre- 
neurs are becoming drug kingpins, financing 
multimillion-dollar syndicates with bank let- 
ters of credit. 

India was ill-prepared for this level of 
drug dealing. With only about 100,000 ad- 
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dicts among a population of nearly 750 mil- 
lion, the nation had not focused on drugs as 
a serious problem. 

A minimum of funds were provided, penal- 
ties, for drug trafficking were light, and few 
policemen were assigned full time to the un- 
dercover work essential in fighting the illicit 
trade. 

These conditions, added to the nation’s 
porous borders and long coastline, amount- 
ed to what one agent called “a heroin smug- 
gler’s dream.” 

USING THE SEA ROUTE 

Though Indian officials have become 
alerted to the problem, there still are few 
barriers to heroin coming from Pakistan or 
the Golden Triangle. 

Some smugglers now avoid the long over- 
land journey to New Delhi and bring the 
heroin from Afghanistan and Pakistan by 
sea to Bombay on India’s west coast. In the 
east, Calcutta is the terminal for Golden 
Triangle heroin. 

Agents say the Calcutta route was opened 
when drug warlords in Burma encountered 
a ban in Thailand on sale of the chemical 
acetic anhydride, used in the process of con- 
verting the juice of opium poppies into mor- 
phine and then into heroin. 

The warlords turned to India where the 
chemical was easily available. The process 
worked so well that smugglers started send- 
ing heroin the other way. 

Calcutta now is believed to be a major 
transshipment point. However, agents com- 
plain that enforcement is so lax and the city 
is so lawless that not one arrest has been 
made. “Keeping up with camels and bullock 
carts was one thing,” an Indian agent com- 
plains. “Now, with boats and jet airplanes, 
we face a technological revolution. The 
stuff is gone before we can catch up with 
it.” 

Experts predict the situation will get 
much worse, with even more smugglers 
using the Indian connection to try for big 
payoffs in the U.S. and Europe. 


RESEARCH ADVANCES 
NUTRITION 


Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, nu- 
trition is fundamental for man’s devel- 
opment and progress. Research and 
advancements in nutrition help us all 
if the quality or availability of good 
food supplies is enhanced. A signifi- 
cant breakthrough toward these goals 
to further our knowledge and ability 
occurred recently in Bozeman, MT. 

After more than 2 years of research, 
Montana State University announced 
this month the development of a 
modified bacterium that substantially 
improves the nutritional content of 
bread. University scientists predict 
that the advancement will provide a 
different approach to the world food 
problem. 

The new _ bacterium—Lactobacillus 
fermentum—has immediate applica- 
tions to Third World countries, espe- 
cially Egypt where there is a critical 
need for additional dietary protein. 

The research advancement was the 
product of a team of MSU scientists 
including David Sands, Rosemary 
Newman, Walt Newman, and Mo- 
hamed Eid, a visiting research associ- 
ate from Egypt. 
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Sands, who has been working on the 
process of nutritional enhancement 
for nearly a decade, described the area 
as a technological vacant lot. Accord- 
ing to Sands, people who concentrate 
on problems of food and marketing 
generally try to increase production, 
which often means a loss of nutrition- 
al content. 

“In many ways, Montana is like a de- 
veloping country. We do not have a lot 
of extra money for experimental fluff. 
We find we have to work on pragmatic 
approaches to the problem of nutri- 
tion,” Sands said. “If we want to do 
something about world food supplies 
and give our products an edge at the 
same time, we need to use technology 
to make natural bacteria do a better 
job nutritionally.” 

The altered bacterium discovered by 
the MSU research team produces 10 
times as much lysine as the original 
bacterium, or bug, as the scientists are 
prone to say. That means that breads 
fermented with the new bug are sub- 
stantially enriched. The research of 
Rosemary Newman found that the 
breads made with the new bacterium 
were superior in shape and texture to 
those made with the traditional start- 


ers. 

Earlier this year, a Billings, MT, 
firm, Yellowstone Valley, began test- 
ing the bacterium in Egypt with the 
cooperation of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. Preliminary consumer reports 
indicate that the enriched baladi 
bread is doing well on the market. In 
one test, consumers actually preferred 
the enriched bread to the traditional. 

In the meantime, the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization of the United 
Nations has expressed enthusiasm 
over the MSU discovery. Although it 
will not replace eggs and meat in the 
diet, the enriched bread can bring the 
diet of the people much closer to the 
FAO protein requirements. 


MANIPULATING, OR IGNORING, 
INFANT MORTALITY RATES 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, critics of 
the Reagan administration attempt to 
use statistics regarding infant mortali- 
ty to pretend a failure of the Reagan 
economic program and the budget re- 
ductions of 1981 and 1982. 

But when favorable news regarding 
infant mortality is reported, it is ig- 
nored by the Reagan critics—and by 
most of the major news media. To il- 
lustrate the point I ask unanimous 
consent that an article, “Infant Death 
Rate Fell Again—Did You Hear?” by 
Harry Schwartz in the Wall Street 
Journal be printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. President, Mr. Schwartz, a 
writer in residence at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia 
University, provides a useful insight in 
the discussion of infant mortality sta- 
tistics. I commend his article to my 
colleagues. 
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Mr. Schwartz points out that the ini- 
tial—known as provisional, or prelimi- 
nary—infant mortality rate for 1984 
fell to 10.6 deaths per 1,000 live births, 
the lowest in U.S. history. 

Mr. President, all infant mortality is 
tragic. And we as a nation must con- 
tinue to strive to reduce the levels 
which do exist. However, it is regretta- 
ble that some insist upon playing on 
the legitimate concern of the Ameri- 
can people for the health of our Na- 
tion’s infants by manipulating infant 
mortality statistics to suit their politi- 
cal purposes. 

For example, Dr. J. Larry Brown and 
his “Physician Task Force on Hunger 
in America” attempted to use infant 
mortality figures to discredit the 
Reagan administration. Generally, 
critics of the administration, such as 
Dr. Brown, have focused on a few 
States or cities, where infant mortality 
rates may have gone up, while ignor- 
ing the national patterns which have 
shown an unbroken record of decline 
in infant mortality. Dr. Brown’s 
report, “Hunger in America: The 
Growing Epidemic,” seeks to portray 
the health of the Nation’s infants and 
children, among others, as dismal. 
This portrayal is a pretext for recom- 
mending $5 to $7 billion in increased 
annual spending for an array of Feder- 
al programs including Medicaid, Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children, 
Food Stamps, and various child nutri- 
tion programs. 

But contrary to the impression left 
by such critics, infant mortality rates 
continue to decline nationally and, 
based on the latest available informa- 
tion, across all racial and geographic 
lines. 

Attempts to manipulate infant mor- 
tality statistics first came to my atten- 
tion in 1983 when similar charges were 
made by the Food Research and 
Action Center, claiming “that the 
steady decline in infant mortality 
rates is being reversed in recession-hit 
cities and States.” Similar charges 
have been made by the Children’s De- 
fense Fund, another frequent critic of 
the Reagan administration. The Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry has considered the issue of 
infant mortality in the context of the 
presumed interrelationships between 
infant mortality rates and nutrition— 
provided, in many instances, to low- 
income mothers, infants, and children 
through Federal food assistance pro- 
grams, including the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram and the Special Supplemental 
Food Program for Women, Infants, 
and Children [WIC]. 

The Larry Brown task force makes 
the same attempt that the FRAC 
report did by claiming that “Revealing 
infant mortality data is also drawn 
from small geographic areas, for 
which relatively precise economic and 
social characterization is possible.” 
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The report then proceeds to attempt 
an analysis of infant mortality rates 
within certain cities, or even portions 
of cities. 

In 1983, following the initial FRAC 
charges, I asked nine experts from 
around the country to review and com- 
ment upon both the FRAC report and 
the administration’s position, which 
had been represented at subcommittee 
hearings by Dr. Edward N. Brandt, 
then the Assistant Secretary for 
Health, Department of Health and 
Human Services. 

One of the issues which I asked the 
experts to address was the propriety 
of using infant mortality statistics 
from isolated areas. Specifically, I 
said— 

It has been argued that historically there 
have been annual fluctuations on a state-by- 
state basis in infant mortality rates and 
those rates reported recently are not un- 
characteristic when compared with histori- 
cal trends. Similarly, the issue has arisen as 
to the propriety of utilizing statistics on 
infant mortality in (relatively) small areas 
such as cities where fluctuations may 
appear more extreme than the national fig- 
ures. To what factors do you attribute fluc- 
tuations in the infant mortality rate within 
States or cities?” 

Mr. President, the consensus of 
these experts was clear, and certainly 
remains applicable with regard to the 
latest outburst from Dr. Brown’s task 
force. 

Among the comments on the issue of 
using State or local infant mortality 
were the following— 

Dr. Alvin M. Mauer, chairperson of 
the Committee on Nutrition of the 
American Academy of Pediatrics and 
director of St. Jude’s Children’s Re- 
search Hospital, Memphis, TN: 

The fluctuations that were observed in 
infant mortality data can easily be ex- 
plained by random variation. 

Dr. Donald A. Cornely, chairman of 
the Department of Maternal and 
Child Health at the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, MD: 

Fluctuation in infant mortality rates on 
an annual basis within states and cities are 
overwhelmingly due to the combination of 
infant death being a relatively rare event 
and the small number of live births occur- 
ring in many states and most cities in a 
single year.” 

One physician, who would later 
become a member of the Brown task 
force, commented that fluctuations 
among cities and States were not 
unique. Dr. Myron Wegman, dean 
emeritus, School of Public Health, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
wrote: 

Besides those factors influencing infant 
mortality per se, rates in cities and states 
are more subject than national rates to 
chance variation from year to year. Thus, in 
many states, particularly the smaller ones, 
one would not be surprised to find a higher 
level in a given year, despite an overall 
downward trend. 

Dr. Ronald L. Williams, director, 
Health Data Research Facility, Uni- 
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versity of California, Santa Barbara, 
added: 


All available statistical information sup- 
ports the view that the historic trend of de- 
clining infant mortality rates (is) continuing 
unabated, both nationally and for each 
state.” 


As noted by Mr. Schwartz, the de- 
cline in infant mortality rates “shows 
up the rhetoric of the anti-Reagan 
groups for the absurd hyperbole it is.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, in addition to the article by 
Mr. Schwartz, two tables outlining re- 
ported infant mortality rates be print- 
ed in the Recorp at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

INFANT DEATH RATE FELL AGAIN—D1Ip You 

HEAR? 
(By Harry Schwartz) 

One of the most politically charged health 
statistics in the U.S. was released last 
month and received—as far as I could tell— 
no journalistic attention whatsoever. 

The statistic issued was the infant mortal- 
ity rate for 1984. The Department of Health 
and Human Services reported that last year 
there were 10.6 deaths per 1,000 live births, 
the lowest rate in U.S. history. Because it 
was the rate for the fourth year of the 
Reagan administration, moreover, this 
figure provided an opportunity to make an 
accurate assessment of the impact that 
President Reagan’s policies have had on the 
health and welfare of the U.S.’s babies. The 
general failure of the media to pay atten- 
tion to this figure raises interesting ques- 
tions about how many journalists really 
seek a sober, balanced account of the state 
of American babies’ health. 

What makes the new lower rate so politi- 
cally charged, of course, as the frequent 
claims from such groups as the Children’s 
Defense Fund that Reagan administration 
health and welfare policies strike viciously 
at the nation’s babies. In the past four years 
we have been treated to a barrage of data 
about individual states whose infant mortal- 
ity rate during, say, 1982 or 1983 was greater 
than it had been the preceding year. Small 
geographic areas of the U.S. have been sin- 
gled out as having infant mortality rates 
comparable with the worst of the Third 
World nations. The latest gambit has been 
the charge that no state will reach an (unre- 
alistic) 1990 goal for infant mortality set by 
Jimmy Carter’s surgeon general in 1978. 
The whole point of this campaign has been 
to portray the Reagan administration as 
brutal and callous toward babies and to en- 
courage Congress to pass still higher appro- 
priations for what the lobbyists consider 
pro-baby purposes. And many members of 
the media have proved themselves patsies 
for this propaganda campaign year after 
year since Ronald Reagan took office. 

The actual data yield a message in sharp 
contrast to the doom and gloom favored in 
most news stories on this subject. In 1980, 
the last year of the Carter administration, 
there were 45,526 deaths of infants under 
one year of age, an infant mortality rate of 
12.6 infant deaths per 1,000 live births—a 
record low. 

In 1984 there were 39,200 deaths of in- 
fants under one year old—a reduction of 
more than 6,000 compared with the compa- 
rable Carter administration year, and an- 
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other record low. The infant mortality rate 
in 1984, 10.6 deaths per 1,000 live births, was 
15% less than in 1980. Indeed, every year of 
President Reagan’s first term saw a record 
low establishd in this field, as the rate 
dropped from 12.6 in 1980, to 11.7 in 1981, to 
11.2 in 1982, to 10.9 in 1983 and finally to 
10.6 last year. 

This record of better infant health under 
President Reagan is noteworthy, too, be- 
cause the U.S. is still the uncomfortable 
champion in the field of teen-age mothers 
among industrialized countries. A recent 
study by the Alan Guttmacher Institute 
found that U.S. teen-agers become pregnant 
twice as often as British, French and Cana- 
dian girls, nearly three times as often as 
Swedish girls and about seven times as often 
as Dutch teen-age girls. Black teen-age girls 
in the U.S. have the highest rate of preg- 
nancy, but the white teen-age rate of preg- 
nancy—83 per 1,000—is very much greater 
than in any of the five countries mentioned. 

The babies of teen-age mothers, sad expe- 
rience has shown, are most vulnerable. It is 
they who are most likely to die in their first 
year because they are born prematurely, be- 
cause they have low birth weights and be- 
cause their mothers have often received 
little or no medical attention before giving 
birth. Also teen-age mothers are likely to be 
least well informed on how to raise babies. 
The Reagan administration did not stop the 
teen-age pregnancy epidemic, unfortunate- 
ly, but nevertheless from 1981 to 1984 the 
trend of fewer babies dying continued un- 
broken. 

President Reagan’s detractors in this field 
have been arguing that his attempts at 
economies in Medicaid and in our welfare 
program have imperiled babies most. The 
Children’s Defense Fund and similar groups 
have proved the susceptibility of the media 
to such claims while ignoring the steady de- 
cline of infant mortality in the U.S. That 
decline shows up the rhetoric of the anti- 
Reagan groups for the absurd hyperbole it 
is. 


INFANT MORTALITY RATES BY RACE: UNITED STATES, 
1940-84 


[Rates are deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live births) 


Infant mortality rate 
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INFANT MORTALITY RATES BY RACE: UNITED STATES, 
1940-84—Continued 


[Rates are deaths under 1 year per 1,000 five births) 


Infant mortality rate 
Total White Black 
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a Ecd death of nonresidents of the United States. 
3 Deaths based on a 50-percent sample. 
* Figures by color exclude data for residents of New Jersey. 


Source: National Center for Health Statistics, Division of Vital Statistics, 
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TOTAL INFANT MORTALITY RATES FOR THE UNITED 
STATES, EACH REGION, DIVISION, AND STATE; AND BY 
RACE AND SEX FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1979-84— 
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"Infant mortality is the death of ltve-born chi 
their first birthday, and is usually expressed, as here, as a rate (Le. the 
number of infant deaths during a year per 1,000 live births reported in the 


year). 
21979-1982 final data from National Center for Health Statistics: 
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Statistics Vol. $2, No. 13. 
oo National Center for Health Statistics: 


“Provisional data. 
births, deaths, ees and divorces: United States, yar Monthly 
, No. 12. Not available by State. 
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THE GLORY OF CARNEGIE HALL 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, 
when Carnegie Hall opened in 1891 
with Tchaikovsky conducting his 
famous “Marche Solennelle,” it was an 
auspicious beginning for what was to 
become the flagship of American con- 
cert halls, a place that Koussevitsky 
once said had the sonority of a Stradi- 
varius. 

In laying the cornerstone of Carne- 
gie Hall, Andrew Carnegie prophesied 
that it was built to stand for the ages 
and would “intertwine itself with the 
history of our country.” His vision has 
been generously fulfilled over the 
years, and the hall that bears his 
name has become synonymous with 
excellence and high achievement in 
the arts. 

Now, as it nears its first 100th birth- 
day, Carnegie Hall is looking to the 
future. Under the leadership of James 
D. Wolfensohn, chairman of the 
board, a team of directors has em- 
barked on an impressive drive to ren- 
ovate the hall and ensure its financial 
and artistic integrity far into the 
future. For Carnegie Hall, the promise 
of this effort is that the second centu- 
ry will be even greater than the first. 

I commend Mr. Wolfensohn for his 
effective leadership in this effort and 
for his abiding affection for music. 
Through the labor of love of the many 
leaders of industry and the arts com- 
mitted to this restoration, future gen- 
erations of Americans and visitors to 
New York City from throughout the 
world will know the beauty of Carne- 
gie Hall and experience the magic of 
its perfect sound and the miracle of its 
music. 

Carnegie Hall is one of the true na- 
tional treasures of the United States, 
and I ask unanimous consent that an 
excellent article from last Sunday’s 
New York Times magazine, “The 
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Glory of Carnegie Hall,” by Samuel G. 
Feedman, may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


THE GLORY oF CARNEGIE HALL 
(By Samuel G. Freedman) 


On a rainy afternoon not long ago, the 
Detroit Symphony held a rehearsal in Car- 
negie Hall that was open to the hall's bene- 
factors. There were young mothers, infants 
in their laps, and businessmen on long 
lunches. There were also a number of older 
women, with gray hair and skin like parch- 
ment. 

Were their husbands at work? Were they 
widows? Were they afraid to take the eleva- 
tor alone in their apartment buildings, 
afraid to go out alone for a concert at night? 
No matter. When the music began, some of 
them closed their eyes and others tilted 
their heads just a bit, as if to sieve the 
sound from the air. For a few hours in their 
lives, nothing would matter except the 
music. 

There was nothing exceptional about the 
afternoon—it was not even a concert, after 
all, only a slightly glorified run-through— 
and yet there was a pleasure inside Carnegie 
Hall. At the narrowest point, 14 feet sepa- 
rate the interior of the hall from the world 
outside. It is a deceptively small distance, 
for, to be bathed in music in Carnegie Hall 
is to feel separate, apart, transported to 
some island of calm amid the metropolitan 
maelstrom. 

Carnegie Hall, as Yehudi Menuhin put it, 
“is a building built more by music than by 
man.” Over 94 years, its celebrated perform- 
ers have included Peter Ilyich Tchaikovsky 
and Ignace Jan Paderewski, Leonard Bern- 
stein and Walter Damrosch, Jascha Heifetz 
and Vladimir Horowitz, Leopold Stokowski 
and Gustav Mahler, Benny Goodman and 
Duke Ellington, Frank Sinatra and Judy 
Garland, Clarence Darrow and Lenny 
Bruce, and, in their only known duet per- 
formance, Isaac Stern and Jack Benny. Car- 
negie Hall also has welcomed dreamers and 
moonlighters, like Giovanni Buitoni, a food- 
company executive who rented the hall to 
sing opera, and Dr. Charles D. Kelman, a 
surgeon who did the same so he could give a 
jazz saxophone show. There is even a man, a 
sort of eccentric-in-residence, who comes 
every day to sing opera at the portal to the 
hall. He is said to have a particular fondness 
for “La Forza del Destino.” 

For all these performers, the famous and 
the obscure, gifted musicians, and acolytes 
who can only long for their gifts, Carnegie 
Hall casts the same spell. And why? The 
magic of Carnegie Hall is more than its 
acoustics—which Serge Koussevitsky said 
had “a sonority like a Stradivarius”—and 
more than the sum of the musicians who 
have graced its stage, great as they were. 
Other concert halls arguably approach Car- 
negie’s acoustics—the Concertgebouw in 
Amsterdam and Symphony Hall in Boston, 
to name two—and other halls can name 
their own imposing alumni. In a rather spe- 
cial way, too, Carnegie Hall exemplifies not 
only excellence in performance, but also the 
development of American music and musi- 
cians, both classical and popular. It has 
moved in time from a citadel almost exclu- 
sively of European music and European mu- 
sicians—designed to delight the gentry and 
uplift the rabble—to a place of catholic 
taste, with room enough for a Handel opera, 
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a Jerome Kern musical and a Steve Reich 
octet. 

“The thing that’s unique,” says Isaac 
Stern, president of Carnegie Hall and the 
man who led the campaign to save it from 
demolition in 1960, “is that to every major 
performer, every major conductor, it's their 
hall. It’s the queen hall of New York. Not a 
single orchestra, not a single performer, not 
a single vocalist has not identified playing 
Carnegie Hall as the pinnacle.” 

Considering his bonds to Carnegie Hall, 
both formal and emotional, Stern might be 
forgiven for a bit of hyperbole. But count- 
less other musicians offer the same praise. 
“You know the old joke, ‘How do you get to 
Carnegie Hall? Practice, practice,’” says 
Howard Shanet, a conductor, an author and 
a professor of music at Columbia University. 
“It’s significant that it’s not told about 
Town Hall or Aeolian Hall or Alice Tully 
Hall, Carnegie Hall is the landmark for seri- 
ous music making.” 

This is a fitting time for testimonials, for 
Carnegie Hall is beginning a $50 million 
fund drive that its principals hope will carry 
the hall into its second century. Most of the 
money will go toward renovation of the 
building, although the main hall itself, with 
its prized acoustics, will be left unchanged 
except for cosmetic improvements. Seven 
million dollars is earmarked for the hall’s 
endowment and $3 million for new artistic 
programs. In essence, the campaign aims to 
make the hall both physically and financial- 
ly secure; it now has cracked masonry, 
dressing rooms worthy of a junior high 
school band and an annual operating deficit 
in excess of $1 million. The financial free- 
dom would allow Carnegie Hall to become 
more daring in its programming, with in- 
creases in jazz, ethnic music and new-music 
concerts, the expansion of current opera 
and musical theater series, the creation of 
commissions for American composers and 
possibly the formation of an American 
opera series. 

Carnegie Hall will close next May for 
about seven months of construction and it 
will reopen in mid-December of 1986. Nego- 
tiations are under way for the New York 
Philharmonic to play at the reopening. 
Whether by intent or not, such a concert 
would suggest a healing of old wounds. For 
it was the departure of the Philharmonic 
for Lincoln Center 25 years ago that 
brought Carnegie Hall to the brink of de- 
struction. It has been largely forgotten over 
a generation just how bitter the “battle of 
the halls” was. Lincoln Center's Philhar- 
monic Hall (since renamed Avery Fisher 
Hall) lured from Carnegie Hall not only the 
Philharmonic but also the Boston, Cleve- 
land, Chicago and Philadelphia symphony 
orchestras (all of which have since returned, 
dissatisfied with the acoustics uptown). 
Even John Totten, Carnegie Hall’s longtime 
house manager, jumped ship, but later re- 
turned. Workmen painted X’s over all the 
windows in Carnegie Hall in preparation for 
the wrecking ball, and highbrow hooligans 
began stealing the portraits of conductors 
from the lobby. Life magazine printed an 
artist’s rendering of the red skyscraper that 
was to replace Carnegie Hall. Fortunately, 
when New York City bought the hall for $5 
million and in turn leased it to the newly 
formed Carnegie Hall Corporation, that 
drawing became the music world’s equiva- 
lent of the “Dewey Beats Truman” head- 
line. 

“Tt’s absolutely hair-raising,” says Marilyn 
Horne, the mezzosoprano, “to think that we 
lost the old Met and almost lost Carnegie, 
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too. If there’s ever another problem, Isaac 
can call me and I'll lie prostrate in front of 
the place.” 

Like any great edifice, Carnegie Hall in- 
vites grandiose flattery and lends an epic 
quality to all that transpires within. Pitch- 
ing a no-hitter at Yankee Stadium, leaping 
the net in victory at Wimbledon, luxuriating 
in a curtain call on Broadway—these are 
singular moments made more so by their 
setting. It is the same to perform in Carne- 
gie Hall. 

It was there that the Beatles in 1964 
played their first New York concert, there 
that the curious sneaked in through win- 
dows and dangled from fire escapes in 1927 
to listen to the debut of Yehudi Menuhin, 
such suspense had the 11-year-old violinist 
stirred. Paul Robeson in 1959, Horowitz in 
1965 and Sinatra in 1974 all selected Carne- 
gie to end their retirements from public per- 
formance. On Carnegie’s stage, Stern played 
Bach’s Partita in D minor as the pallbearers 
carried off the bier of Sol Hurok, the impre- 
sario who was so much a part of the hall’s 
history. 

Even fiascoes achieve a certain weight as 
part of Carnegie Hall lore. “Any man who 
has not fallen on his face in Carnegie,” the 
cellist Gregor Piatigorsky once said, “has 
not lived a life in music.” In 1927 there was 
a performance of George Anthell’s “Ballet 
Mécanique,” a piece that integrated indus- 
trial noise with music. First the sirens came 
in a few bars too late, drowning out the or- 
chestra; then the airplane propellers blew 
the sheet music off the stands. Legend has 
it that during a recital with Rachmaninoff, 
the violinist Fritz Kreisler lost his place. 
“Where are we?” he asked furtively. The pi- 
anist answered, “In Carnegie Hall.” 

The joke has a certain point. A performer 
is always aware of playing in Carnegie 
Hall—from the acoustics, the audience, the 
artistic standards, the ghosts. Menuhin re- 
members being told as a boy that the fire ax 
backstage was reserved for performers who 
did not measure up. In 1928, Horowitz and 
the British conductor Sir Thomas Beecham, 
both making their Carnegie Hall debuts, 
wrestled for the entirety of Tchaikovsky's 
First Piano Concerto. The first night, Horo- 
witz triumped, taking the curtain calls and 
the headlines (“Pianist Causes Furor,” said 
one); the next evening, Beecham one-upped 
him with a post-concert speech of thanks to 
the audience. Horowitz, who knew but a few 
words of English, could only linger in the 
wings. 

From the very beginning, a sense of im- 
portance, even destiny, has surrounded Car- 
negie Hall. “Who shall venture to paint its 
history or its end?” Andrew Carnegie asked 
as the cornerstone was laid on May 15, 1890. 
“It is built to stand for ages, and during 
these ages it is probable that this hall will 
intertwine itself with the history of our 
country.” 

Andrew Carnegie’s prophecy profited 
from geography. When Carnegie Hall 
opened, it sat on the northern frontier of 
Manhattan—Goat Hill, a prime grazing 
tract. But as the borough burgeoned, it 
pushed uptown like a glacier, carrying the 
center of the music community from such 
downtown venues as the Academy of Music, 
on 14th Street, and the Metropolitan Opera, 
on 39th, up to 57th Street. The architect 
William Burnet Tuthill had designed Carne- 
gie Hall to be the largest and most elegant 
in the city, and it was soon linked by subway 
to the outer boroughs. Meanwhile, New 
York as a city was achieving primacy over 
its competitors, Philadelphia and Boston, 
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largely based on its ability to attract the 
greatest number of artists and their pa- 
trons. 

In the largest sense, Carnegie Hall and its 
namesake were part of a philosophical cli- 
mate. The hall was built during the so- 
called American Renaissance, the years 
from Reconstruction to World War I, when 
the United States made self-conscious refer- 
ence to Renaissance Europe. There was a 
sense that with the frontier conquered—or 
so the historian Frederick Jackson Turner 
had declared in his famous 1893 speech—the 
time had come for Americans to trade their 
buckskins for cufflinks. They could be as 
cultured as any Parisian. As the painter and 
writer Edwin H. Blashfield put it in 1899, 
“The Muse is just as willing to take up the 
Lyre at Concord or Cambridge as at Flor- 
ence or by the Fountain of Valcluse.” 

Libraries were erected to resemble palaz- 
zos, War monuments to recall imperial 
Rome. The 1893 Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago saw Venice and Athens recreated 
on the shores of Lake Michigan. In 1900, 
Symphony Hall in Boston opened its doors. 
(The third of the great American concert 
halls, the Academy of Music in Philadel- 
phia, built in 1857, was the only one that 
predated the American Renaissance.) The 
novelists Henry James and Edith Wharton, 
the architects Stanford White and Frank 
Lloyd Wright and the artists Kenyon Cox 
and John La Farge established their reputa- 
tions. And an American aristocracy arose, a 
class of mercantile royalty. The Astors, 
Whitneys, Fricks, Rockefellers—these were 
Carnegie’s peers, these were the people who 
filled the boxes of his hall when it opened 
on May 5, 1891. To those early, elegant au- 
diences, a trip to Carnegie Hall was less an 
act of devotion to art than a societal obliga- 
tion—the rich man’s burden, like endowing 
a museum or doing volunteer work with a 
settlement house. Whatever the motivation 
for attending the concerts, though, the glit- 
ter of the audience contributed as much to 
the Carnegie Hall aura as did the music 
itself. 

“To mention those in the orchestra 
stalls,” The New York World wrote of open- 
ing night, “would necessitate a list of nearly 
every prominent New Yorker in literature 
and music.” Another newspaper likened the 
atmosphere to “the dedication of a great 
temple.” 

But the priests that night were all Euro- 
peans. Tchaikovsky conducted his own 
“Marche Solennelle” and Walter Damrosch 
led Berlioz's Te Deum. Indeed, for all the 
nationalism implicit in the American Ren- 
aissance, it also carried a presumption that 
all that was good, all that was refined, re- 
sided in the Old World. Typical of the infe- 
riority complex was this lament in the Musi- 
cal Courier’s report on the opening of Car- 
negie Hall: “Where in (American) art, 
music, literature, politics, religion is just 
such a forceful, fiery, magnetic man such as 
Tchaikovsky? You can’t name him.” 

There is no way to say precisely when 
Carnegie Hall began to become more of an 
organically American place. But it is possi- 
ble to suggest several reasons why the 
change occurred. Europe's calamities—the 
Depression, two World Wars, the Holocaust, 
Communist expansion—drove many of its 
finest artists to America. In good times, 
they might have merely visited America; in 
bad times they had little choice but to stay 
and make their lives here. Jascha Heifetz, 
Viadimir Horowitz and Arturo Toscanini 
were all expatriates; Yehudi Menuhin and 
Isaac Stern were the children of immi- 
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grants. “American music,” Stern says, “was 
enriched by the ravages of Europe. The best 
of Russian and Polish violin playing, 
German brass playing, Italian singing—that 
all became the ‘American style.’ It was an 
amalgam, which in a very real way reflected 
the amalgam that was the United States.” 

In time, American-born artists came to 
hold their own on the Carnegie stage, if not 
dominate it. Certainly, a similar transition 
was evident in other concert halls, and, cer- 
tainly, many of Carnegie Hall’s most impor- 
tant concerts were the work of others—the 
Philharmonic or Hurok, to name two. But 
the name of Carnegie Hall became associat- 
ed with the musical metamorphosis. And 
the stature of the hall, the imprimatur it 
gave any concert within its walls, speeded 
that metamorphosis. 

The world premieres of American compo- 
sitions at Carnegie Hall include George 
Gershwin’s “An American in Paris” in 1928, 
Leonard Bernstein's “Jeremiah” symphony 
in 1944, Ned Rorem’s “Symphony No. 3” in 
1959 and Steve Reich’s “Octet in 1980. 
Copland, Barber, Dello Joio, Harris—all, 
too, saw their major works given debuts in 
Carnegie Hall. Perhaps the biggest event in 
this Americanization was Bernstein’s ap- 
pointment in 1957 as musical director of the 
Philharmonic. Young, handsome, witty, he 
was made to order for the burgeoning televi- 
sion age; in his Young People’s Concerts, he 
made classical music seem fun, and nothing 
was more American than that. Even more to 
the point, Bernstein followed a series of Eu- 
ropean-born men whose musical taste har- 
kened to their homelands. In Toscanini’s 
decade with the Philharmonic, for instance, 
he conducted only five American works. 
“The sign of America’s musical maturity,” 
Howard Shanet wrote of Bernstein's ascen- 
sion in “Philharmonic: A History of New 
York’s Orchestra,” “was not that it could 
produce a musician capable of filling this 
important post (it had long been able to do 
so) but that it had finally developed the 
self-confidence and security to offer its most 
honored musical position to a native son.” 

The Philharmonic’s live radio broadcasts 
from 1930 to 1962 gave both the orchestra 
and the hall a national identity. Marilyn 
Horne remembers listening to those broad- 
casts growing up in Pennsylvania. California 
had more listeners than any state except 
New York. The ripples of reputation went 
beyond America. Itzhak Perlman remem- 
bers hearing about Carnegie Hall in Israel 
when he was 7 or 8 years old. When Stern 
visited China in 1979, musicians there knew 
the name. Mail addressed only “Carnegie 
Hall, U.S.A.” is delivered. 

“It’s symbolic of the whole history of 
American music,” Yehudi Menuhin says of 
Carnegie Hall. “Somehow, people associate 
a place not only with what it is but with 
what it represents. And Carnegie Hall repre- 
sents American music.” That was even more 
true for musicians like the pianist Gary 
Graffman, who grew up on New York, “It’s 
what any American musician aims for,” 
Graffman says. “The idea is to reach the 
top, and the top is represented by Carnegie 
Hall. Carnegie Hall is another word for suc- 
cess.” 

Although no demographic studies exist to 
prove it, today’s Carnegie Hall audience is 
surely more egalitarian than its predeces- 
sors. The leadership of the hall is less affili- 
ated with New York’s old-money bluebloods 
than, say, the Philharmonic or the Metro- 
politan Opera. This is largely so because 
Carnegie Hall became a producing institu- 
tion only in 1960, when power in New York 
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was becoming a bit more diffused. Essential- 
ly, managing director Seymour L. Rosen 
runs the artistic end of the hall, and manag- 
ing director Norton Belknap the business, 
fund-raising and real estate end. James D., 
Wolfensohn, an Australian-born financier 
who is chairman of the board, and Sanford 
I. Weill, president of American Express, 
lead the steering committee of the current 
capital campaign. Stern is both an influence 
on the hall’s programming and its public 
face, the man in the bully pulpit. The 
donors to the hall range from the old family 
names like Rockefeller, Armour and Duke— 
Brooke Astor, the philianthropist and so- 
cialite, is among the largest contributors to 
the current campaign—to the rock musician 
Joe Jackson and the pop songwriter Neil 
Sedaka. 

Names like Sedaka’s and Jackson’s are in- 
structive, for the second factor in the Amer- 
icanization of Carnegie Hall has been its 
wide-ranging booking policy—albeit as much 
a function of financial duress as artistic en- 
lightenment. Until 1960, when the Carnegie 
Hall Corporation was formed, all programs 
were independently booked rather than pro- 
duced by the hall itself; and after 1960, with 
the vacuum created by the departure of the 
Philharmonic and other major orchestras, 
the hall's new management was not in a po- 
sition to be terribly selective about who paid 
the rent. The fare was often forgettable, but 
Carnegie Hall’s popular-music programs 
helped to dissolve the barrier between “high 
culture” and “popular culture.” 

Carnegie Hall had begun presenting 
American popular music as early as 1912, 
with the Clef Club Orchestra—150 banjos, 
mandolins, clarinets and drums conducted 
by a famous black orchestra leader, James 
Reese Europe. A series of significant jazz 
concerts (most of them booked by outside 
producers) followed: W.C. Handy in 1928, 
Benny Goodman in 1938, John Hammond's 
“Spirituals to Swing” program the same 
year, Duke Ellington’s premiere of “Black, 
Brown and Beige” in 1943, and a series of 
jazz concerts in the late 1940's and 50's. 

These presentations played a major role 
in giving jazz credence as serious music and 
in providing black musicians, in particular, 
with the status of artists rather than enter- 
tainers. “Because of its age, because of its 
symbolic importance,” says Dan Morgen- 
stern, director of the Institute of Jazz Stud- 
ies at Rutgers University, “Carnegie Hall 
added a dignity to the music and enhanced 
the reputation of those who played there.” 
The same was true for folk singers, comics 
and balladeers of all stripes. Frank Sinatra 
put it this way: “Just stepping out on that 
wonderful stage brings an exhilarating, 
dream-come-true experience to someone 
who’s been singing in saloons for 45 years.” 

But the shift from nightclub to concert 
hall also could prove unnerving. “I didn’t 
like the idea of playing there at all,” Good- 
man remembers of his 1938 concert. “It was 
some press agent’s idea. I fought it all the 
way. Carnegie Hall was where they played 
Beethoven, Brahms, Mozart. I said, ‘What 
are we going to do in there?’ ” 

John Hammond, the record producer 
noted for having discovered musicians from 
Count Basie to Bob Dylan, told of instruct- 
ing a young blues guitarist from Texas 
named Stevie Ray Vaughan in the niceties 
of Carnegie Hall. “I took Stevie there on the 
afternoon of his show,” Hammond says, 
“and I made him listen to the acoustics. I 
stood on the stage and talked to him in the 
balcony. I told him, ‘You keep your amplifi- 
er down almost to nothing, because it will 
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carry.’ And for the first time in my life, I 
was able to persuade Stevie that less is 
more.” 

A good deal of Carnegie Hall's stature—its 
patina—comes from the musical neighbor- 
hood that surrounds it. At one time, Aeolian 
and Steinway Halls and Columbia Concerts 
were all on West 57th Street. Nine piano 
dealers operated in the vicinity. The impre- 
sarios Sol Hurok and Aruthur Judson kept 
offices on 57th Street, and at lunch they—as 
well the choreographer George Balanchine 
and the director Harold Clurman—could be 
found at the Russian Tea Room. There was 
a speakeasy, the Round Room, on 58th 
Street, where Hammond took Fats Waller 
and Benny Carter to eat when other restau- 
rants would not serve blacks. The Osborne 
apartment building has been home to, 
among others, the musicians Van Cliburn, 
André Watts and Gary Graffman, the musi- 
cian critic Olin Downes and George E. Judd 
Jr., when he was manager of the Philhar- 
monic. 

The development of this neighborhood 
was yet another indication that the critical 
mass of the classical music world had mi- 
grated from Europe to serveral blocks of 
midtown Manhattan, with Carnegie Hall, 
“The Old Lady of 57th Street,” at its center. 
“New York became like Berlin was in the 
1920’s” says Wanda Toscanini Horowitz, 
daughter of the conductor and wife of the 
pianist. “It had music, theater, museums, 
everything. The center of our world moved 
to New York.” 

In another sense, Carnegie Hall is a neigh- 
borhood unto itself. Eleven floors of apart- 
ments and studios sit around and atop the 
hall, and they have an ambiance that is 
both elegant and a bit mysterious—as if 
someone had grafted a few floors of the 
Dakota or the Ansonia on top of the great 
concert hall. One of the current residents, 
the author and radio host Jonathan 
Schwartz, has written of “the grand build- 
ing with its hidden oboes and easels and 
mezzos and magicians, with its secret bas- 
soons and private ballets and Mozart sona- 
tas.” Carnegie Hall has been home over the 
years to Leonard Bernstein, Bobby Short, 
Isadora Duncan, Marlon Brando, Peter 
Duchin and John Barrymore. Charles Dana 
Gibson drew his “Gibson girls’ in a Carne- 
gie Hall studio, and J. P. Morgan sought the 
stock-market advice of an astrologer named 
Evangeline Adams there. 

The studios were added to Carnegie Hall 
in 1894 and 1896 as a source of income. Be- 
tween fuel crises and rent control, they lose 
money now, and in 1979 the residents had to 
stave off an eviction plan. But the studios 
remain, essential to the character of Carne- 
gie Hall and to the kind of New York pa- 
nache that Cole Porter celebrated in song. 
“I felt like a rich man there,” Bernstein re- 
calls. “I was making $125 a week as assistant 
conductor, more than I'd ever made in my 
life, and that one-room apartment on the 
sixth floor was like a mansion. Working 
downstairs, living upstairs—it was part of 
some wondrous miracle.” 

Living in Carnegie Hall also allows a cer- 
tain intimacy with great musicians. For 
Emelia Del Terzo, an organ and voice teach- 
er who has lived in an eighth-floor apart- 
ment for 30 years, one such encounter 
began when her mentor, Pietro Yon, intro- 
duced her to Toscanini and to the tenor 
Giovanni Martinelli. “I was so thrilled,” she 
remembers. ‘I asked, if I made ravioli in my 
little apartment some time, would they par- 
take. And they said, well, sure. The next 
week, I had them over for ravioli. They had 
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to eat on a little bridge table and they were 
drinking chianti. After they finished, they 
all fell asleep in their chairs. I had pupils 
coming over, but I didn’t dare distrub them. 
When my students came, I sent them home. 
I'd say, ‘There are three famous men asleep 
in my room.’ And they looked at me like 
‘What are you doing with three men in your 
room?’ ” 

One thing Del Terzo was doing was con- 
tributing to the mythology of the place. 
Those who have played or lived in Carnegie 
Hall all seem to have their contributions. 
Schwartz tells of the night the fuses blew in 
his apartment and he dined with his wife, 
the director Elinor Renfield, by candlelight 
to Mozart from a battery-operated cassette 
player. Stern remembers the day he saw 
Horowitz paying a somewhat competitive 
courtesy call to pianist Artur Rubinstein in 
his dressing room moments before a con- 
cert. “It’s the history, the background, the 
tradition,” Perlman says. “Whoever plays 
Carnegie Hall—the great or the not-so- 
great—become classier. It takes any musi- 
cian above. It’s not that the artist adds to 
the hall; it's that the hall adds to the 
artist.” 


VIGIL FOR SOVIET JEWRY 


Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I rise 
today as a participant in the 1985 Con- 
gressional Call to Conscience Vigil for 
Soviet Jews. I commend my colleague 
from Minnesota [Mr. BoscuwIrz] for 
organizing this important effort. 

This vigil seeks to raise the con- 
sciousness of the American people to 
the problems of Jews and others living 
under oppression in the Soviet Union. 

In the United States, many of us 
take for granted the freedoms we 
enjoy—especially the freedom of reli- 
gion and the freedom to travel and live 
anywhere we choose. 

The Jews living in the Soviet Union 
yearn for these freedoms. They yearn 
to practice their religion freely and to 
emigrate to their homeland. But these 
freedoms, which are fully guaranteed 
by the Soviet Constitution, are being 
denied to thousands of Jews. 

One such case is Polina Kozlavskaya, 
a 66-year-old widow who is trying to 
reunite with her son and daughter in 
Israel. 

When the children first applied for 
exit visas, Polina did not apply with 
them because her husband, their 
father, was very ill and could not 
move. After his death, Polina submit- 
ted her first application. 

Polina, now retired, never had a job 
connected with classified information 
or one that required a security clear- 
ance. Following her husband’s death, 
she had great hopes that she would 
soon be allowed to reunite with her 
children in Israel. Thus, it was a bitter 
shock when Soviet authorities refused 
her permission to leave. 

Polina journeyed from her home in 
Irkutsk to Moscow to put her case 
before the central visa office. Her 
appeal was rejected. In all, Polina has 
three times requested permission to 
leave the Soviet Union to be reunited 
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with her children in Israel, and three 
times she has been denied. 

Polina’s case is not unique. Her in- 
ability to leave the Soviet Union is 
part of a harsh state policy that seeks 
to oppress the human rights of Jews. 

The Kremlin denies anti-Semitism, 
yet it continues this policy of refusing 
Jews the right to emigrate. In 1984, 
fewer than 1,000 Soviet Jews were al- 
lowed to emigrate. This is the lowest 
level in over a decade. 

If we believe in the freedoms we 
hold dear in the United States, we 
must not be silent about the plight of 
the Jews and other refuseniks. We 
must speak out against the repressive 
Soviet regime and press earnestly for 
relief for those suffering at their 
hands. 

I urge other Senators to join us in 
this vigil. 

Thank you. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Gorton). Is there further morning 
business? If not, morning business is 
closed. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1986 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the pending business. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A bill (S. 1160) to authorize appropria- 
tions for the military functions of the De- 
partment of Defense and to prescribe per- 
sonnel levels for the Department of Defense 
for fiscal year 1986, to authorize certain 
construction at military installations for 
such fiscal year, to authorize appropriations 
for the Department of Energy for national 
security programs for such fiscal year, and 
for other purposes. 

The Senate resumed consideration 
of the bill. 

Pending: 

Hart Amendment No. 158, to delete cer- 
tain funds for the MX missile program. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
believe the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado has an amendment that was 
the pending business. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I might say to 
my friend from Colorado, we talked 
last night about a time limit on the 
vote with the distinguished minority 
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leader. He has asked that we defer 
that and have the vote at 2 o’clock 
when the recess will end. He wants to 
have time to explore it. On top of 
that, I believe he has one member of 
the troops who will not be back. 

Mr. HART. If the Senator will yield, 
that is perfectly all right with me, 
whatever the leadership wants to do 
on the matter. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is fine 
with me. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 158 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Colorado may pro- 
ceed if he wishes to. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, are we op- 
erating under any time agreement on 
this amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We are 
not. 

Mr. HART. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, today I am joined by 
my colleagues Mr. KENNEDY from Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. LEAHY from Vermount, 
Mr. Bumpers from Arkansas, Mr. 
Rrecite from Michigan, Mr. MOYNIHAN 
from New York, Mr. SARBANES from 
Maryland, and Mr. Levin from Michi- 
gan in offering an amendment to 
delete funds for the production and 
deployment of the MX missile. 

We believe the time has come to 
stop this unwarranted and ill-con- 
ceived weapons system once and for 
all. Congress has already spent over 
$10.5 billion for the procurement of 42 
missiles to be based in existing Min- 
uteman silos—with no commensurate 
increase in our security. Now the 
Armed Services Committee has asked 
that the full Senate approve the pro- 
curement of an additional 21 missiles 
at a cost of over $2 billion. We believe 
there is simply no justification for 
channeling additional resources to the 
procurement of a weapons system 
which will make no positive contribu- 
tion to the U.S. nuclear deterrent. 

The time has come to say no to the 
MX, to restore a consensus regarding 
additions to our strategic arsenal, and 
to proceed with the modernization of 
the nuclear triad on the basis of a 
sound military and strategic rationale. 

Mr. President, in a recent book by 
the historian Barbara Tuchman, the 
author identifies folly throughout the 
ages as having three distinct elements: 
Knowing a course to be foolish; having 
a more plausible alternative; and re- 
fusing to accept that alternative. 
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No previous action that I can recall 
in my 10 years in the Senate comes 
closer to fitting that description than 
the path Congress has chosen to steer 
with respect to the MX missile. 

For years we have recognized that 
the deployment of a highly accurate 
multi-warhead missile in vulnerable 
silos would be a foolish endeavor. For 
over a decade, as we debated the MX 
and considered some 30 basing modes, 
our primary concern was always to 
ensure that the missile could survive 
an attack. 

But finally, as it became clear that 
no practical solution to the vulnerabil- 
ity problem could be found for a mis- 
sile the size of the MX, what did we 
do? Instead of rejecting this missile 
and proceeding with the development 
and deployment of a survivable land- 
based system, a decision was made by 
this administration—and ratified by a 
majority in Congress—to proceed with 
a course which we knew to be militari- 
ly flawed; to place the MX in silos 
which we already knew could be de- 
stroyed by the Soviets. 

The knowledge that the MX should 
not be based in existing silos was not 
limited to the perceptive few; nor is it 
now simply a partisan claim. In fact 
some of the most forceful arguments 
against placing the MX in existing 
silos come from members of this ad- 
ministration: 

Senator Joun Tower, the former 
chairman of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and now a chief nego- 
tiator at the arms control talks in 
Geneva, argued in 1981 that— 

By stuffing the MX into fixed silos, we're 
just creating so many more sitting ducks to 
shoot at * * *. It’s of little use to us unless 
the Soviets are concerned that it can survive 
an attack. Without that the Russians will 
have no incentive to start serious arms con- 
trol talks. 

Secretary of Defense Weinberger 
said in 1981: 

I don’t think they (Minuteman silos) can 
be hardened enough on a permanent basis 
to warrant putting the MX in fixed and 
known silos. 

The U.S. Air Force in its own report 
entitled “MX Permanent Basing” in 
September 1982 discounted the possi- 
bility that the deployment of the MX 
missile in existing silos could meet the 
minimum criteria of survivability. The 
summary of that report concluded 
that the basing option “does not pro- 
vide the required pre-launch surviv- 
ability to withstand a Soviet first 
strike and promote strategic stability.” 

Mr. President, perhaps the decision 
to procure 42 MX missiles and place 
an enormous drain on our defense re- 
sources would not seem so tragic if the 
United States had no other alterna- 
tive—if we were unable to construct 
strategic weapons which could survive 
a Soviet attack. But that is clearly not 
the case. 

The United States is currently en- 
gaged in a robust strategic moderniza- 
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tion program—one which includes the 
Trident submarine, the D-5 missile, 
the small mobile ICBM, additions to 
our survivable bomber force, and the 
development of cruise missiles. 

In all of these programs an enor- 
mous amount of time, energy, and 
money has gone into ensuring these 
weapons are survivable. And these ef- 
forts have met with great success. I 
dare say there is no one in this cham- 
ber that would claim that it is beyond 
the technical powers of the United 
States to develop a strategic system— 
whether it be based on land or sea— 
which can survive a concerted Soviet 
attack. 

Mr. President, there is no question 
that we have an alternative to the con- 
struction of the MX. We need not con- 
tinue to build a weapon which we 
know can be destroyed in a preemptive 
attack. Yet this administration has 
chosen to persist, and the Congress 
continues to perpetuate this folly. 

How can this be? Would the French 
have continued with the Maginot line 
had they known the German Army 
would attack through the Ardennes? 
Would the U.S. Navy have remained in 
Pearl Harbor knowing that the Japa- 
nese would all but destroy the fleet 
from aircraft carriers stationed just 
off the Hawaiian coast? 

Time and time again proponents of 
the missile have blinded themselves to 
the grave strategic failings of the MX 
and justified their support for the 
system on the basis of vague political 
rationales. They argue that the MX 
has become a symbol of American re- 
solve, or a necessary component in the 
arms control process. 

But it is precisely because the mis- 
sile represents such poor defense 
policy that their arguments invariably 
ring hollow. 

I put this question to those who 
argue that the MX demonstrates na- 
tional resolve. How can an expenditure 
of over $10 billion on a weapon system 
which grants no commensurate gain in 
U.S. military security demonstrate na- 
tional will? 

This country has spent nearly a tril- 
lion dollars in the last 4 years on revi- 
talizing our national defense. The So- 
viets see that, they understand we are 
strong and determined. 

But there is a difference between de- 
termination and blind stubbornness—a 
distinction which proponents of the 
MX have repeatedly failed to make. 
The dogged pursuit of a weapon which 
we already know cannot meet its basic 
operational requirements is a demon- 
stration of national confusion and 
nothing else. 

Furthermore, because of the mis- 
sile’s strategic flaws, the weapon will 
not provide the type of bargaining le- 
verage proponents say it will. 

The Soviets have clearly indicated 
that it was concern over the militariza- 
tion in space which brought them 
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back to the negotiating table. In fact, 
they have threatened to hold up 
progress on other areas of negotia- 
tions—including strategic offensive 
forces—if the United States is not 
forthcoming on antisatellite systems 
and strategic defense. 

If the Soviets are anywhere near as 
interested in the MX as this adminis- 
tration would have us believe, they are 
doing an awfully good job of disguising 
it. 

Mr. President, each time we debate 
this issue on the floor of the Senate 
we subject ourselves and the American 
people to a polarizing debate over the 
modernization of the strategic arse- 
nal—an area in which both parties— 
Democrat and Republican—historical- 
ly have been able to come to some 
basic agreement. 

Now we find ourselves, for the 
second time this year, in a position to 
decide the fate of the MX. And I 
expect that some of my colleagues will 
argue for a compromise to continue 
this program in some form, and des- 
tine Congress to repeat this whole ex- 
ercise again and again. 

We have introduced our amendment 
today because we believe that the time 
for compromise has long since passed. 
Each time we put off final and force- 
ful action on the MX and we invest 
more of our resources in this weapon 
we make the inevitable step of stop- 
ping the program that much more dif- 
ficult. 

The time has come to halt our folly 
once and for all, before we spend one 
more wasted dollar, before we engage 
in one more divisive debate. 

The time has come Mr. President, to 
say no to the MX, to start rebuilding 
the shattered consensus surrounding 
the modernization of our strategic ar- 
senal, and to proceed with defense ex- 
penditures based not on vague politi- 
cal justifications, but founded on a 
strong military and strategic rationale. 

Mr. President, the amendment pres- 
ently before the Senate on the 1986 
defense authorization bill is one which 
I and others have offered for the past 
3 or 4 consecutive years. The amend- 
ment would quite simply eliminate 
funds for procurement of additional 
MX missiles. This amendment reflects 
the judgment of not only the Senator 
from Colorado but other opponents of 
this weapons system that from the 
very beginning—that is to say for a 
period from roughly early 1983 on— 
the MX missile system makes no sense 
for the national strategic doctrine of 
this Nation. It is instructive, I think, 
to once again go back over the history 
of this particular weapons system. 

Since this Nation began to produce 
and deploy nuclear weapons as part of 
a strategic triad—on air-, land-, and 
sea-based deterrent—we as a nation 
have consistently deployed those 
weapons systems in ways that would 
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increase stability between the two su- 
perpowers. We have done that by de- 
ploying our nuclear weapons in what 
is known in the jargon as survivable 
basing modes. To the layperson who 
does not follow these debates on a day- 
to-day basis, survivability is a very 
simple concept, but one which I think 
is helpful to restate. 

Survivability, Mr. President, simply 
means that a weapons system has a 
better than even chance, indeed a very 
good chance, of surviving—that is, of 
remaining operable after a first strike 
by any potential aggressor. This 
Nation has spent literally hundreds of 
billions of dollars in the past two or 
three decades to design means by 
which our nuclear deterrent can in 
fact survive a Soviet or any other na- 
tion’s first strike. Why have we done 
that? Because, as I have said before, it 
increases stability between the two su- 
perpowers. If either nation feels that 
its strategic weapons or its deterrent 
are capable of being knocked out by a 
first strike from the other side—that 
makes that nation nervous and more 
inclined in a period of crisis or tension 
to use its nuclear weapons before they 
are lost in a first exchange. That de- 
creases stability, increases instability, 
and leads us closer to nuclear war. 
Therefore, we have instead allocated 
hundreds of billions of dollars in de- 
signing nuclear delivery systems which 
are survivable, such as our B-52 and 
B-1 and ultimately Stealth bomber ca- 
pabilities. 

We are in the process of deploying 
large numbers of cruise missiles in the 
air, at sea, on land; we have over the 
years produced and deployed over 
1,000 land-based missile systems from 
the Titans on through the Minuteman 
II’s and now through the Minuteman 
III's. For may years, indeed decades, 
those land-based systems were surviv- 
able and, therefore, stable. We have 
also, by the way, produced—at the cost 
of hundreds of billions of dollars—a 
large and continuous and ongoing sea- 
based nuclear capability: our Polaris- 
Poseidon missiles and submarines and 
more recently, Trident missiles and 
Trident boats. 

As to land-based missiles, the subject 
of this amendment: throughout the 
fifties, sixties, and most of the seven- 
ties—indeed, virtually all of the seven- 
ties—the land-based missiles, the third 
leg of this so-called air, sea, and land 
triad—have been survivable. They 
therefore have been stabilizing, even if 
they also have been the most accurate 
part of our nuclear arsenal. 

Intelligence and Air Force studies of 
the late 1970’s, however, indicated 
that at some point in the 1980's, our 
land-based systems would become less 
survivable and more vulnerable to a 
first-strike attack by the Soviet Union 
or some other nation. Thus, we en- 
countered in the political debate and 
dialog of the last few years the notion 
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of the phrase “window of vulnerabil- 
ity.” 

Back in the late 1970’s, those of us in 
Congress concerned about these issues 
were instructed by our military intelli- 
gence establishment that the Soviet 
Union would possess such a degree of 
accuracy in their own large, multiple 
warhead, land-based missiles at some 
point in the early or mid-1980’s that 
our Minuteman II and Minuteman III 
missiles located in silos would become 
vulnerable. As a result, our Air Force, 
Defense Department, and our national 
command went in search of ways to 
locate a new generation of land-based 
missiles that would be survivable, ac- 
curate, and very capable of putting 
into jeopardy vital Soviet military tar- 
gets. These systems would themselves 
also have to be survivable from a 
Soviet first-strike attack—as well as 
our missile systems and nuclear weap- 
ons. We all know the history of this 
modernization effort. It continued on 
10 or more years. We looked at putting 
such a new missile at sea; we looked at 
putting it under the sea; we looked at 
putting it in the air. We looked most 
importantly, at putting it on the land 
in some mobile basing mode. 

The search spanned several years 
during the recent Carter administra- 
tion. That search bad the support of 
the majority of people in the Congress 
in both Houses, including the Senator 
from Colorado. There has been virtual 
agreement throughout that at some 
time, albeit with some disagreement 
about when there would have to be an 
other generation of land-based mis- 
siles. The key to that new generation 
was the survivability of the missile: 
that was the key component of the 
next generation of land-based missiles. 


Unfortunately, in the Presidential 
election of 1980, the phrase “the 
window of vulnerability” took on con- 
siderable political meaning. The alle- 
gation was that the Carter administra- 
tion had not done enough to counter 
this so-called window of vulnerability 
and had not gone forward in building 
a new generation of land-based mis- 
siles—the MX—and getting it deployed 
ahead of the Soviets’ ability to knock 
out our existing silos. 

We know who won the 1980 election. 
Shortly after the Reagan administra- 
tion came into power, it spent 1981 
and 1982 looking for a place to put the 
MX missile. It searched, it looked, it 
uncovered, it studied, it calculated, it 
exhaustively looked at every possible 
way of putting the MX missile in some 
place that was not vulnerable. And, lo 
and behold, what was found? Well, 
most of them did not work. And those 
that might work had political opposi- 
tion. There was the possibility, of 
course, of putting this missile on some 
sort of a mobile vehicle, on a track, 
some sort of a train, or on a truck, or 
in some way keep the missile moving 
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around so it could not be knocked out 
by a first strike. 


Why did we not do that? We did not 
do it because of political consider- 
ations, Mr. President, not military con- 
siderations. There was opposition in 
the States where the missile might be 
deployed. Those States did not want 
it—it would kick up dust, require ex- 
cessive amounts of water for the devel- 
opment of the project and for the 
maintenance of the project. There was 
not a uniform desire to have this new 
weapons system racing around on 
these mobile tracks in southern 
Nevada, southern Utah, or any place 
that it made some sense. It was politi- 
cal opposition and we all know that, 
Mr. President. It was not military con- 
siderations. 


And so the Reagan administration 
did what it has done on other occa- 
sions in similar circumstances—it ap- 
pointed a commission. That was 
known as the Scowcroft Commission. 
The Scowcroft Commission, composed 
of worthy, and dedicated, and patriotic 
persons, did what every other commis- 
sion before it had done: it looked at all 
the alternatives. It rejected the most 
likely alternative—a mobile basing 
mode—for the same reasons the 
Reagan administration had—that is, 
for political considerations. The States 
in which it made sense to deploy the 
MX in a mobile basing mode did not 
want it, or at least their elected repre- 
sentatives in the Senate and House did 
not want it, and the Reagan adminis- 
tration and the Scowcroft Commission 
were not about to take on that politi- 
cal headache. So what did the Scow- 
croft Commission conclude and what 
brings us here today? Let’s put the 
MX missile in silos. Lo and behold, we 
are going to end up right where we 
started 15 years ago. And we are going 
to end up there not because the best 
military minds of this country think 
we should. We are going to end .up 
there because we could not think of 
anything else that was politically pal- 
atable. 

Now initially there were supposed to 
be 200 MX missiles, but the Reagan 
administration cut the number back to 
100, and within a week or 10 days of 
the issuance of the Scowcroft Commis- 
sion recommendations the administra- 
tion accepted those recommendations. 
What it said was that in exchange for 
trying to amass a majority base of sup- 
port in the Congress behind the MX, 
we were going to go forward with two 
other initiatives which previously the 
administration had not supported. 
One was a mobile, land-based missile 
with a single warhead; and the other 
was arms control negotiations. Lo and 
behold, after 2 years, it was discovered 
through the work of this commission 
that arms control negotiations are an 
important part of the strategic deter- 
rent and this Nation’s security. Why it. 
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took a commission and this adminis- 
tration 2 or 3 years to discover that, I 
do not know. Every administration 
since the dawn of the nuclear era has 
known that. Nevertheless, the admin- 
istration says, “Well, all right, in order 
to get 100 MX missiles and put them 
in fixed silos which we know to be vul- 
nerable, we will reluctantly, dragging 
our feet, go back to the negotiating 
table. And we will also, to appease 
some of the people in Congress who 
are less than enthusiastic about put- 
ting a big, new, accurate, hard target, 
war-fighting, first-strike weapon in a 
vulnerable target, accelerate our ef- 
forts on a genuinely survivable missile. 

Well, if this history, Mr. President, 
sounds to the average American like 
less than a distinguished way of 
making public policy, that average 
American is going to be right. I have 
heard a lot of rhetoric in this Cham- 
ber for over 10 years about how na- 
tional security and defending this 
country ought to transcend every po- 
litical consideration—how we should 
not let politics get in the way of de- 
fending this country. If it is important 
to defend this country, it is argued, 
then we ought to do it and politics be 
damned. 

Well, anybody who tries to make 
that argument about the MX is just 
not telling the truth, because we are 
here today debating how to wind down 
this system and whether to cut it off 
at 40 or 50 simply because of politics. 
We are doing this because people were 
not willing to look hard and long at 
the only way the MX made sense, and 
that was in a mobile basing mode. The 
reason they were not was precisely be- 
cause of political considerations. 

Mr. President, we are clearly in a 
pendulum swing in defense issues. 
This was predictable back in 1981 
when we started off on this quixotic 
buildup. This was predictable because 
you cannot choke the production pipe- 
liries with a trillion dollars in 4 years 
and not expect an awful lot of it to fall 
off the edge of the table. We are read- 
ing in the newspapers about relatively 
few dollars falling off the edge of the 
table, keeping puppy dogs in expensive 
dog kennels, getting hair cuts at the 
taxpayers’ expense, and all that stuff 
that always goes on when scandal is 
below the surface. But that is only the 
tip of the iceberg. What we are bound 
to disclose in the second half of the 
1980’s is truly massive waste, fraud, 
and abuse in military procurement 
and, predictably, as always happens 
under these circumstances, public sup- 
port for national security is waning, 
swinging back. The pendulum is 
headed the other way. 

Anybody who did not have the fore- 
sight and the intelligence to tell Secre- 
tary of Defense Weinberger that this 
bill was bound to happen simply does 


not understand recent American histo- 
ry. It was bound to happen. It was a 
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question not of whether but when, and 
it happened sooner than a lot of 
people thought, because behind closed 
doors everybody was willing to grant 
that at some point the party was going 
to be over. Well, the party is over in 
1985. All those people who in public 
opinion polls had said in 1981 and 
1982, “Yes, we have to spend more on 
defense, we have to build up, we have 
to catch up,” are now saying, “Too 
much. Too much mismanagement, 
poor administration, lack of consen- 
sus,” and here we are. 

Mr. President, the argument the 
Senator from Colorado is making 
against this missile is not a budgetary 
argument—it is a national security ar- 
gument. The Senator from Colorado— 
and I think it is safe to say every Sena- 
tor in this Chamber against the MX 
missile—is for maintenance of the 
strategic triad. That is not the issue 
and should not be used against oppo- 
nents of the MX. I am for the Trident 
submarine and the Trident missile, I 
am for the cruise missile, and I am for 
the Stealth bomber. I am for a single 
warhead or any other kind of rational, 
survivable land-base missile. 

Mr. President, what I am not for is 
for the United States of America—for 
the first time in the nuclear age—to 
build a missile and put it in a place 
that is vulnerable to a Soviet first- 
strike attack. That is the issue, and it 
always has been the issue—the only 
issue. It does not make this country 
stronger, and it does not make us more 
secure. It makes us weaker and less 
secure, and it makes no sense. 

There is no internal logic behind 
placing the MX missile in fixed silos. 
The only logic behind going forward 
with the MX in this basing mode is 
the set of recommendations of the 
Scowcroft Commission; and the poli- 
tics of that, as we all know, were that 
in order to get enough votes for MX, 
we would have to give something on 
arms control and give something on 
accelerating the so-called single war- 
head land-based missile. If the admin- 
istration had come, purely and simply, 
with a request for MX to be put in 
fixed silos, period, we would never 
have built one MX. The only way that 
MX’s came to be built is because of 
the Scowcroft Commission package. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Col- 
orado is naive enough to believe that a 
nuclear weapons system should stand 
on its own two feet. It should be sup- 
ported because of the internal logic 
that that weapons system makes this 
country stronger and more secure. 

There may be the argument this 
year, as in the past, that we need to 
build this as a bargaining chip. We all 
know that that is phony, because the 
key defense figures in this administra- 
tion have repeatedly said that it is not 
a bargaining chip. We are either will- 
ing to negotiate it away or we are not; 
and we have heard enough from the 
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Secretary of Defense and other offi- 
cials of this administration, including 
the President, to know that it is not a 
bargaining chip. 

Mr. President, I think the Senate 
should do what it should have done 2 
or 3 years ago and faced the facts and 
faced the truth: The MX missile 
makes no sense. It never did and it 
never will. Every Member of this body 
knows that we are not going to build 
100 MX’s. That day is over. The only 
issue is, how can we terminate this 
program and save face, not look like 
we have retreated, not look like we 
have done something we should not 
have done? The only issue is, how 
many can we build and not look as 
though we made a mistake, and how 
can we terminate this program with- 
out leaving egg on our face? 

Mr. President, I suggest, as I have 
for the past 2 or 3 years, that the best 
way to do it is to stop the program, 
just to end it, admit that it should not 
have gone forward in the first place. It 
is not a bargaining chip. The Soviets 
seem not to care about it one way or 
the other. Frankly, we are doing them 
a favor, because we are putting a lot of 
our new eggs in baskets they can 
knock out in a few minutes. 

What we should do is say, “‘Let’s get 
on with the long-range plan of secur- 
ing and defending this Nation with 
survivable weapons systems, stable 
weapons systems, ones that can sur- 
vive a Soviet first-strike attack, that 
will decrease the possibility of the use 
of nuclear weapons in this century or 
any century, and not spend a lot of 
money we don't have on a weapons 
system that makes no sense.” 

It is not late for the Senate to stop 
this folly, and folly is the word. A 
number of us have read or are ac- 
quainted with a book by an eminent 
historian, Barbara Tuchman, a book 
about folly throughout human histo- 
ry. Mrs. Tuchman defines folly as a 
nation or a society which knows that a 
policy makes no sense, a nation or so- 
ciety which knows that it has a plausi- 
ble alternative, and that nation or 
that society refusing to accept that al- 
ternative. 

Mr. President, the MX has always 
been folly. It is folly today, under Mrs. 
Tuchman’s definition or anyone else’s 
definition, and I hope the Senate will 
face up to that fact and terminate this 
program. 

Mr. President, does the Senator 
from New York wish to speak? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to continue in the vein of 
my distinguished friend from Colora- 
do. 

It was almost 2 years ago, in July 
1983, that we stood on this floor and 
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he offered an amendment to cease pro- 
duction of the MX system, which, I 
recall, received 41 votes. I offered a 
followup amendment which received 
42 votes, and we were making our way 
toward this moment today, when the 
Senate is going to reject the folly. 

I wonder if the Senator will agree 
with me that the MX missile has not 
always been folly? For there was a 
time—when it began to be developed, 
in the early 1960’s—when the MX mis- 
sile was simply Minuteman IV. The 
United States was then very conscious 
of the experience of the Cuban missile 
crisis, when the Soviets showed to the 
world what we basically knew, that 
they had no intercontinental missiles 
of their own, and in order to reach our 
shores, they had to sneak on to an 
island 90 miles away. They were subse- 
quently withdrawn, of course, and the 
United States thought itself secure. 

In that full confidence of a secure 
ICBM force, we proceeded to develop 
the fourth in the Minuteman series. I 
know that my friend recalls that in 
the midst of this development pro- 
gram in the late 1960’s—1969 and 
1970—we began suddenly to discover, 
“Oh, my lord, the Soviets began test- 
ing the first of their great SS-17’s and 
SS-19’s.” 

I was in the Cabinet at the time. I 
recall a distinguished Secretary of De- 
fense coming in from time to time and 
saying, “They have just put up some- 
thing bigger and with longer legs than 
anything we know about, and there- 
fore we will have to get out of those 
Minuteman silos. They have become 
vulnerable.” 

Then the historic mistake was 
made—and I wonder whether the Sen- 
ator from Colorado agrees that it was 
a mistake. Instead of leaving those 
silos and embarking on an absolutely 
new and mobile system, we took the 
Minuteman IV missiles out—having to 
get out of those vulnerable silos—wan- 
dered in the desert for 15 years, and, 
having forgotten why we got out in 
the first place, we decided to go back. 
To our amazement, we then discovered 
that the missiles make an exact fit 
with the silos, for the simple reason 
that they were designed to be in there. 

Is that not essentially the history? 

Mr. HART. The Senator from New 
York is correct in terms of the history 
of this missile system. He probably 
missed the argument the Senator from 
Colorado made earlier as to the reason 
for wandering in the desert. 

Actually, it was close to finding a 
home in the desert, except that the 
people in the areas nearby did not 
want it. It was a political, not a mili- 
tary decision that put the MX back in 
the silos. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. The Senator is 
speaking of the plan to excavate 
Nevada and Utah? 

Mr. HART. The Senator overstates 
the case. The mobile basing mode, the 
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so-called racetrack basing mode, made 
some sense. 

It made sense in that it required the 
Soviet Union to expend so many more 
warheads to destroy multiple targets, 
it made the MX missile cost effective 
at the margin. It costs more to knock 
it out than it did to build it—that has 
been a standard test of new nuclear 
weapons systems all along. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. That is right. I 
quite agree. 

All in all, 34 basing modes were con- 
sidered, of which the racetrack was a 
viable, if expensive, one. You could 
make the case that it was not deployed 
in a first-strike mode—there being a 
high degree of confidence in its capac- 
ity to survive a first strike and thereaf- 
ter be in a position to unleash so pow- 
erful a retaliatory blow as to discour- 
age the first assault. 

Mr. HART. Precisely. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. And that is the 
case you have been making since we 
first talked about this issue on the 
floor; that the MX in Minuteman silos 
is not consonant with deterrent doc- 
trine. 

I think it worthwhile to note at this 
point that there are currently de- 
ployed a series of strategic systems 
whose survivability is more assured. 
The United States is deploying a 
whole new armamentarium for the 
first time since the early sixties, late 
fifties. A whole range of new missiles 
are coming on line, most importantly 
the Trident submarine with the D-5 or 
Trident II missile. We also have the B- 
1 bomber—the final portion of that 
100 plane fleet will be purchased by 
the bill we are considering. The 
Stealth is on its way. We have sea- 
launched, air-launched, and ground- 
launched cruise missiles in every con- 
figuration. 

None of them is deployed in such a 
manner that it can only be viewed as a 
first-strike mode. And that is what we 
are asking the Senate to avoid doing 
with the MX today. 

Before the day is over the Senate 
will have decided not to do it. 

After the President said—ill-advised- 
ly, in my view—this was a bargaining 
chip in our negotiations in Geneva, 
the Senate could not turn down a 
President on such a proposition. In 
March the Senate voted twice to pro- 
ceed. Yet just a few weeks later, the 
Armed Services Committee was saying, 
well, now, listen, let’s not rush into 
this. President Carter had wanted 200 
missiles in the racetrack mode; in the 
Minuteman silos, so vulnerable as to 
be of no use save in a first-strike mode, 
no one thought of deploying more 
than 100. 

By the middle of April, the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia, Sena- 
tor WARNER, chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Strategic and Theater Nu- 
clear Forces, started saying would 50 
be enough; if we stopped deploying 
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MX in Minuteman after we’d done 50, 
would we agree? 

Our friend, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Georgia, the ranking member 
on the Armed Services Committee, 
and, like the Senator from Virginia 
previously a supporter of the MX in 
Minuteman proposal, said, in effect: “I 
am not sure I want even 50.” He short- 
ly proposed 40. 

If one looked at this process from 
the perspective of cost accounting, it 
would not be an especially impressive 
exercise. 

I wonder if the Senator from Colora- 
do would not object if I spoke now of 
my admiration for him and for the ca- 
pacity of others, the Senator from 
Georgia, the Senators from Arizona 
and Virginia, to listen to one another, 
and reason together. We have rea- 
soned our way through this matter 
and we are stepping back from folly. If 
the Senate does vote to restrict the 
MX-in-Minuteman force to 40 missiles, 
we will have stepped back 60 percent. 
We have made progress. Our argu- 
ment has been put forward, and, in- 
creasingly, it is accepted by others in 
this body. I think that speaks well for 
the capacity of the Senate to deliber- 
ate. 

Would the Senator not agree? 

Mr. HART. The Senator from New 
York is absolutely correct. I think 
whatever happens with this amend- 
ment or those that follow it will be a 
great tribute to the Senate to reach 
consensus that, in fact, 100 of these 
missiles in a first-strike basing mode 
decreases our security and increases 
the likelihood of nuclear war. I think 
that the fact that this Senate, perhaps 
today or certainly this week, is going 
to reach that conclusion is an enor- 
mous tribute to the ability of the body 
to reason together and reach the right 
conclusion, as the Senator has suggest- 
ed. 

I hope that fact is not lost on the 
American people, by the way. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I hope it is not 
lost. 

We have in this body men who have 
given their careers to the subject of 
defense who know how partisan it can 
be, how partisan it is made, but it is 
not always partisan on this floor. 
There are people who quietly listen, 
who do not necessarily vocally agree, 
but they listen, and if a case has argu- 
ment, if a case has merit, it is heard. It 
is surprising in some way that consen- 
sus on this floor. We had, I do not 
know whether 10 votes against the 
Stealth bomber. I doubt the Trident 
Program ever produced any opposi- 
tion. I do not think so. 

Mr. HART. Nor cruise missiles. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Nor cruise mis- 
siles. I see my friend from Virginia is 
listening attentively. I think he agrees 
that when a former Secretary of the 
Navy—we have two former Secretaries 
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of the Navy in this body—comes for- 
ward with a proposal to modernize the 
seaborne leg of the triad with the Tri- 
dent submarines and so forth, and he 
makes the case that it is consistent 
with our strategic posture, there is 
little or no opposition voiced. The 
cruise missiles have never—it may be 
my lack of recollection, but I do not 
remember them even being debated to 
any particular extent on this floor. 

But when something comes along 
enough Senators say, “wait, is that 
what we really want to do? Is that not 
off the lines of our efforts here?’’— 
that case, too, gets made and it is 
heard. 

Mr. HART. The Senator from New 
York makes a very important point 
that needs to be underscored. Many of 
us discuss it and talk about it, and it is 
very important, for the American 
people to understand. That is that the 
consensus where traditionally sup- 
ports our policy of nuclear deterrence 
is critical for this country, and if it 
ever gets shattered then we are in seri- 
ous, serious trouble. We have seen 
some European allies deeply divided 
over deployment of certain weapons 
systems. We have seen a lot less con- 
sensus in NATO over the nature of the 
nuclear deterent that we must require 
than the alliance has had for 25 or 30 
years. That has been the pattern. The 
MX is the single most notable excep- 
tion. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I see the Senator 
from Virginia has risen, but if I could 
ask one more question of my Colorado 
colleague, I wonder if he would not 
consider an alternative way of stating 
his last point. 

This drawing back from the MX-in- 
Minuteman is not a diversion from the 
pattern of consensus on deterrent doc- 
trine. Rather it reaffirms it. 

We said that the decisions of our 
people in 1969, 1970, and 1971 were 
right, and we are going to keep with 
that continuity. 

Mr. HART. The Senator is exactly 
correct. My point was the Senator 
from New York opened his remarks by 
citing the votes of 42 and 43 against 
MX to begin with 2 or 3 years ago. 
That was a shattering of that consen- 
sus, that was almost 1 to 1, that was a 
deep division in this body over a major 
modernization program, and it was vir- 
tually unprecedented. That is my 
point. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. It was. But would 
the Senator accept finally my closing 
thought? That in 1983 and 1984, we 
might just have been climbing the 
learning curve, as they say? 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I most assuredly 
will and am happy to yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr. WARNER. The distinguished 
Senator from New York brings to this 
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body a background of knowledge in di- 
plomacy which others do not possess 
by way of experience, having been an 
Ambassador to India and in other 
ways working with the Department of 
State and our ambassadorial corps. 

The question I put to the distin- 
guished Senator from New York is: 
We, here in the Senate, had the bene- 
fit in S. 407 over the last 5 weeks of 
the views of the three Ambassadors 
now designated to represent the 
United States at Geneva, and un- 
equivocally, all three Ambassadors— 
Ambassador Kappelman, Ambassador 
Tower, and Ambassador Glickman— 
said to the Senators assembled that 
this program was absolutely essential 
to the work that they are undertaking 
on behalf of the United States in 
Geneva. 

Now the first round of those negoti- 
ations has been concluded, and we 
have examined the reports, and the 
next round is about to begin on May 
30. 

My question to my distinguished col- 
league is that drawing on his own ex- 
perience in the diplomatic field, what 
would be the reaction if he were a ne- 
gotiator, having come to the Senate, 
and asked that this program remain 
intact at about a level of the last 2 pre- 
vious fiscal years, and that is where we 
are now, 21 missiles a year that Con- 
gress approved for this program for 
the last 2 fiscal years? What would the 
Senator say in reply if the Senate 
were to just pull the rug out from 
under those three Ambassadors at this 
time trying to put forth the view- 
points of this Nation with respect to 
needing to move on in a positive way 
and hopefully obtain an arms control 
agreement which calls for a substan- 
tial reduction in the level of nuclear 
weaponry between the Soviet Union 
and the United States to fairly negoti- 
able levels and verifiable? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Well, I thank my 
distinguished friend for a clear and 
direct question to which I think I can 
offer an answer which may not be en- 
tirely satisfactory to him, but I think 
he would accept it in the good faith 
that he puts the question. 

First, it seems to me that just a very 
short while after the vote was taken 
on the proposition that 100 MX mis- 
siles in this deployment mode was nec- 
essary for the negotiations in Geneva, 
I think the Senator from Virginia pro- 
posed to the Armed Services Commit- 
tee that we only deploy 50. And the 
Senator from Georgia said he would 
propose 40. This took place in the 
Armed Services Committee in April. 

I took that to mean the acceptance 
by both of them—and it meant a great 
deal to me—of the basic argument 
that to deploy the MX in a necessarily 
first-strike mode would be an unwise 
diversion and departure from our 30- 
year practice. 
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Second, I do not wish to invoke this 
matter as one of authority, but not 
long ago, I discussed this matter with 
Arkady Shevchenko. Mr. Shevchenko, 
for most of his life, has worked at the 
highest level of the Soviet Union. He 
was Under Secretary of the United Na- 
tions for Political Affairs, was an aide 
to Mr. Gromyko for disarmament mat- 
ters, and he defected to the United Na- 
tions during his tenure at the U.N. ata 
time when I was the American ambas- 
sador there. It was not know at the 
time, but it has subsequently become 
public. It was the highest level of de- 
fection in the history of the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. Shevchenko is a person with 
whom some of us have consulted with 
respect to the current negotiations in 
Geneva. He was also invited to testify 
to the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee. He has offered his view that the 
existence or not of our MX program 
would make no difference to the Sovi- 
ets in these negotiations in their calcu- 
lations about whether they will agree 
to give up any of their large land- 
based missiles. 

Now, I have to say something in a 
measure of indirection, and I hope the 
Senator will forgive me if I do. But I 
happen to know a very prominent 
Member of this body—and there is no 
one for whom I have a greater re- 
spect—who has made very clear, in pri- 
vate and I think at least once in 
public, his views that the Soviets have 
known all along we were not going to 
build the Minuteman IV and would 
not trade a thing for it. It is the Min- 
uteman IV. It was designed around 
1964, just a follow-on from III, which 
followed on from II. It was designed 
before the Soviets developed their 
ICBM force. 

And my distinguished friend, who I 
mention without naming, said they 
know full well that we are not going to 
do this. And what they do know is that 
the fact is that we are going ahead 
with these other matters. 

I do not say that the Soviets were 
not impressed with our setting up pro- 
duction lines, but I have to say they 
were impressed in a manner that I was 
not particularly happy about. I believe 
we have heard a high Soviet official— 
was it Mr. Gromyko or Mr. Gorbachev 
who recently referred to the MX as a 
first-strike missile in the last few 
months? 

If they see us changing our deploy- 
ment patterns and our doctrines, that 
may encourage them to do many 
things, and negotiation might be one 
of them, but I cannot be sure in how 
much good faith that negotiation is. I 
think their reaction would be in other 
ways, which is to prepare for that 
launch-on-warning situation we would 
get ourselves in if we went to 100, 
much less 200. The Senator from Vir- 
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ginia has already said we are not going 
to do that. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, if I 
may press on with a second question, 
the issue before the Senate on this 
particular amendment, it seems to me, 
is subdivided into the military require- 
ments and the diplomatic require- 
ments, if I may categorize it as such, 
and our distinguished colleague from 
Colorado—and I want to say this by 
way of saying that he has never once 
varied in his position on this missile. 
Throughout the time that I have been 
privileged to serve with him on the 
Armed Services Committee, he has 
been steadfast in his views and unwav- 
ering. I happen to differ in that there 
is a military requirement and, to some 
extent, this system fulfills that mili- 
tary requirement. But it seems to me 
that the vote this afternoon should 
rest on the negotiation facts of this 
system, 

Now, the U.S. taxpayers have put 
approximately $10 billion into this 
system to date. While we will shortly 
hear from the Senator from Georgia 
with respect to his proposals on the 
making and adjustment of the number 
deployed—and, indeed, I have indicat- 
ed that I have an open mind on this 
issue—I would like to, in fairness, ac- 
quaint my colleagues to the fact that 
at this very moment, the President is 
meeting with his senior advisers on 
this issue and we may shortly, before 
the day is out, receive some indication 
of their views on it. 

But, nevertheless, the vote is immi- 
nent here in the Senate on the amend- 
ment to strike the program in its en- 
tirety. 

The question to the distinguished 
Senator from New York is: Recogniz- 
ing that $10 billion has been put into 
the program, if you were a negotiator, 
what would you get in return if the 
Senate unilaterally, together with ac- 
tions in the House, should they join— 
at this time, the House basically is of 
the opinion of the Senate to let us 
have 21 missiles—what would the Sen- 
ator get in return for that $10 billion 
investment? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Nothing. Nothing. 

Mr. WARNER. Well, that answers 
the question. It is the shortest answer 
I have ever heard from the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Nothing, save a 
recognition on the Soviet side that we 
are maintaining our deterrent mode so 
they can negotiate with us. The previ- 
ous negotiations have not been suc- 
cessful, but at least they have known 
where we were coming from. They 
would not say they were doing some- 
thing which we cannot comprehend. 

Mr. WARNER. But I say to my 
friend from New York, again drawing 
on his experience, is it not the Sena- 
tor’s view that these negotiations will 
go on for some period of time, in all 
likelihood 1 year and more? Why 
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should we take, just at the juncture 
between the first session and the con- 
vening of the second, a decision which 
removed this as a possible point of dis- 
cussion? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I can only say to 
my friend: Do you want to get this 
over with, or do you want to drag it 
out for the whole 2 years? We are 
going to vote for 50, at most, today, or 
40, or none. I will vote for none first. 
If that fails, I will vote for the 40. 

Mr. WARNER. Well, if that is the 
way the Senator is going to vote, I am 
perfectly satisfied. The Senator sup- 
ports some number of 50 to 40. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I think the state- 
ment of 50 means we do not have a 
weapons system here at all. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, might I 
respond to the Senator from Virginia 
by asking this question: What did the 
Reagan administration get at the bar- 
gaining table for unilaterally reducing 
the number of MX’s from 200 to 100? I 
think we got nothing. It was a unilat- 
eral arms reduction decision by this 
administration, which, one could argue 
seriously undermined our bargaining 
power in Geneva or elsewhere. That 
was a unilateral decision made by this 
President. 

Mr. WARNER. The Senator from 
Colorado will recall that at the time 
President Reagan took office the talks 
were basically in suspension. We had 
Afghanistan and, Mr. Carter at that 
time was recommending to the Senate 
that we not proceed even with the 
SALT II treaty debate in view of that 
attrocious event. So when the Presi- 
dent took office he looked at the over- 
all strategic program. And to his credit 
he decided to take some of the assets 
for that program and put them into 
the Stealth Program, and into the 
cruise missiles, which technology the 
Senator from Colorado, indeed joined 
by the Senator from New York, has 
pointed out justifies the continuing in- 
vestment. 

Mr. HART. But the point neverthe- 
less remains. 

Mr. WARNER. I will remind the 
Senator from Colorado that negotia- 
tions were going on at that time, and 
with no expectation as to when they 
might resume on this question. 

Mr. NUNN. Will the Senator yield 
for a brief observation? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. NUNN. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia said something that I think is 
very pertinent to the debate. He said 
when the President came in and di- 
verted some of that money for the 100 
MX’s into important programs like the 
Stealth and cruise missile, and so 
forth. That would be precisely what I 
will be advocating this afternoon. 

Mr. WARNER. I say to my distin- 
guished colleague that I will wait with 
great anticipation to his proposal this 
afternoon. 
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Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Ohio has come to the 
floor. May I conclude my remarks? 

The Senate ought never to be in a 
self-congratulatory mood but I would 
like to state my judgment, and I share 
it with the Senator from Colorado, We 
have reasoned our way through. We 
are coming out much better than it 
might have been. I do agree with the 
Senator from Colorado that there was 
a cracking in that consensus. It nearly 
flipped—those 42 and 43 votes. Only 
just 2 years ago were we able to mark 
a departure. But we are coming back 
to consensus. We have shown that this 
diverse body can reason, look at num- 
bers, think sensibly. 

Mr. President, I prepared an essay 
on this matter which deals with the 
views of the Senator from Colorado on 
the subject, which I admire, and I 
hope the country does. I am sure it 
does. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from my book enti- 
tled “Loyalties” be printed at this 
point in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpts were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 


EXCERPT From LOYALTIES 
(By Daniel Patrick Moynihan, 1984) 
CHAPTER ONE: “LAUNCH ON WARNING” 


On July 26, 1983, two weeks of debate 
came to a close in the Senate on the ques- 
tion of authorizing funds for the procure- 
ment and deployment of MX missiles in ex- 
isting Minuteman silos in Wyoming and Ne- 
braska. Although the “X” denotes experi- 
mental, this most formidable weapon was al- 
ready fully developed and ready to be pro- 
duced. A land-based intercontinental ballis- 
tic missile was begun as a conventional 
weapon in the sense that it was intended to 
continue the “triad” mode of American nu- 
clear arms: land-based missiles, long-range 
bombers, and nuclear submarines. The need 
for the new missile arose when the Soviet 
Union developed its own intercontinental 
ballistic missile force to a level where in a 
“first strike” it could probably destroy our 
land-based missiles. This was the conceptual 
focus of the argument, along with the fact 
that the Soviets had begun to “harden” 
their own missile fields, such that the pros- 
pect of an American second strike was losing 
its deterrent effect. The Omnibus Defense 
Authorization Act authorized $2.536 billion 
for the procurement of twenty-seven MX 
missiles—of which twenty-one were for 
actual operational deployment, six for 
spares and tests. These were to be the first 
of 100 such missiles to be procured and de- 
ployed. 

Although the President had indicated 100 
would be the limit, it was known that Air 
Force planners were thinking of going well 
beyond this number. On July 10, Senator 
Gary Hart of Colorado had announced he 
would engage in “extended debate” on the 
floor of the Senate to seek to delete this 
item. It had not been a filibuster in the tra- 
ditional sense of trying to prevent a vote 
from taking place. Rather, it was, for the 
half dozen of us taking part, an effort to 
make the Senate realize that it was about to 
commit the most profound mistake in the 
history of America’s nuclear weapons. We 
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were, with this vote, moving from a strategy 
of deterrence to a condition of “launch on 
warning.” 

As a military strategy, deterrence has the 
inestimable advantage of being simple. Its 
principles are few, and when in place they 
are seen to be in place. This is to say that 
the world, and especially the Soviets, can 
observe that we are keeping to our avowed 
strategy. If we are not, then that, too, is in- 
stantly on display. It is, in this sense, the 
strategy of an honest power, one that 
wishes to be trusted, and denies itself the 
ability to deceive. 

No. ... On a moment’s reflection that 
statement goes too far. The ability to de- 
ceive is inherent in the technology of inter- 
continental nuclear weapons. A decision to 
strike first and destroy an adversary can be 
made, and there is no way the adversary can 
know about it, except through the unlikely 
presence of an enemy agent in the War 
Room. Let me define it once more. The es- 
sential characteristic of deterrence as a stra- 
tegic doctrine is that it does not put a 
nation under a compulsion to deceive. 

In point of fact, in the 1950s, when the 
United States had a great nuclear superiori- 
ty over the Soviets, some studies did advo- 
cate a  first-strike strategy. President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower rejected this and 
gradually the doctrine of deterrence 
evolved. This doctrine accepted the fact 
that the Soviets would have a nuclear ca- 
pacity, and a large one, but undertook to 
ensure that the United States would also 
have nuclear forces, these deployed in such 
a manner that a surprise attack could only 
destroy a portion of them—after which an 
American second strike would prove utterly 
devasting to the enemy. In that situation, 
no rational head of state or military com- 
mander would commence a nuclear ex- 
change. 

Under Eisenhower, the Minutemen were 
authorized and soon deployed in fixed silos 
on the high Western plains. It was thought 
that these, along with the B-52 bomber and 
the Polaris submarine, would about do it. A 
revealing truth is that American nuclear 
weapons today are just about the same as 
those ordered up by Eisenhower. Of course, 
there have been improvements. Of the 1,000 
deployed Minuteman missiles, 450 still have 
single warheads, but 55C have been fitted 
with multiple reentry vehicles (MIRVs) and 
they carry three warheads. But the present 
missiles are of the same family as the origi- 
nals. Similarly, the B-52 has been improved, 
but remains the same plane; many of the B- 
52s are older than the pilots who fly them. 
Only at sea have we gone on to an entirely 
new submarine, the Trident, and its wholly 
new missile, the D-5, which will be oper- 
ational by the end of this decade. 

Now, it had been widely thought that 
what the Soviets wanted with respect to 
American nuclear power was some rough 
equivalence to the U.S. There is an “asym- 
metry” in our forces, the Soviets being a 
land power, the U.S. a sea power. Exact 
equivalence is an inexact idea. But rough 
equivalence—yes, we can speak of it. Toward 
the end of the 1960s the Soviets were clearly 
on the way to such parity. 

The trouble is that they did not stop with 
parity. Their number of nuclear warheads 
on intercontinental forces went from the 
low hundreds in 1965 on a straight trajecto- 
ry to almost 8,000 in 1982. In response, 
American warheads, which had been declin- 
ing in numbers in the late 1960s, shot up to 
the 9,000 level by 1982. But in the meantime 
the Soviets had passed the United States in 
two measures of strength. 
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About 1972, their steadily mounting mega- 
tonnage (the cumulative explosive power of 
their warheads) passed ours, which had 
been declining, and the Soviets kept going. 
At about that time, also, their total number 
of strategic nuclear delivery vehicles, mostly 
missiles, passed that of the United States. 
Each missile was newer, bigger, and better. I 
recall in 1969 and 1970 a thoroughly in- 
formed Melvin R. Laird, as Secretary of De- 
fense, informing the Nixon Cabinet that the 
Soviets didn’t seem, to want to stop testing 
new missiles. What is more, each appeared 
to be bigger and more powerful or more ver- 
satile than the last. After a period of test- 
ing, they would go straight into production 
and deployment. 

It began to dawn on everyone that the 
Minuteman silos and those of the old titans 
were becoming vulnerable to a first strike. If 
“taken out” in a surprise attack, we would 
have no land-based missiles to launch the 
deterrent second strike. There seemed no 
choice: A new missile would have to be de- 
veloped if deterrence was to be maintained. 

And so the search began for a basing 
mode compatible with deterrence doctrine, 
and so also the fact began to emerge that 
the new weapon was too big for this to be 
possible. 

The MX is a SALT missile, which is to 
say, a product of the particular constraint 
of that particular arms control agreement. 
Granted our limited experience with such 
agreements, they would appear to have this 
effect. The naval treaties of the 1920s pro- 
duced the pocket battleship, which is to say, 
the strike power of a battleship crammed 
into the hull of a cruiser. In just this way 
the SALT I agreement, by limiting the 
number and size of launch vehicles, rather 
than, say, the number of warheads, or their 
explosive power, rewarded the party that 
could pack the most destructive power into 
a single missile of a given size. Specifically, 
it rewarded the Soviet Union’s decison to 
build the huge SS-18. Combined with im- 
provements in accuracy, the ICBM became 
the basis on which claims were made that 
our static-based Minuteman missiles were 
vulnerable to a first strike. To offset this 
imbalance in strategic capabilities and yet 
remain with the constraints of the SALT 
process, the MX was conceived. The result, 
however, was a missile too large to conceal, 
and too “valuable” not to be targeted, thus 
weakening the structure of deterrence even 
as it sought to advance it. (These are in fact 
weapons systems with an internal, essential- 
ly mathematical coherence. As we began to 
depart from the “configuration” of deter- 
rence doctrine with respect to missile de- 
ployment, we also began to retreat from ear- 
lier doctrine that forbade antimissile de- 
fense. We had announced such defenses in 
the ABM treaty. As will be touched upon, 
we now begin to think of them anew.) 

Over the course of a decade, some thirty- 
four possible basing modes for the MX were 
considered by the Department of Defense. 
In an official listing, they were: 

1. Launch Under Attack (LUA). 

2. Orbital Based. 

3. Shallow Underwater Missile (SUM). 

4. Hydra. 

5. Off-Shore Recoverable Capsule, 
chored (ORCA). 

6. Ship—Inland. 

7. Ship—Ocean. 

8. Sea Sitter. 

9. Wide Body Jet (WBJ). 

10. Short Takeoff and Landing (STOL). 

11. Vertical Takeoff and Landing (VTOL). 

12. Dirigible. 
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. Midgetman. 

. Hard Rock Silo. 

. Hard Tunnel. 

. South Side Basing. 

. Sandy Silo. 

. Commercial Rail. 

. Dedicated Rail. 

. Off-Road Mobile. 

. Ground Effect Machine (GEM). 
. Road Mobile (Minuteman). 

. Road Mobile (New Missile). 

. Covered Trench. 

. Hybrid Trench. 

. Dash to Shelter. 

. Mobile Front End. 

. POOL. 

. Minuteman/MPS. 

. MX/MPS. 

. Continuous Airborne Aircraft. 
. Deep Underground Basing. 

. Ballistic Missile Defense (BMD). 
. Dense Pack. 

Somewhere in the process of considering 
all these schemes a leakage of reality oc- 
curred. Carter’s military advisers, and the 
President himself, had seriously believed it 
would be possible to build option Number 
30, multiple protective shelters, or the 
“racetrack,” as it came to be known. They 
had no notion of using the new missile as a 
“bargaining chip” in some forthcoming 
arms negotiation. It was meant to be a per- 
manent fixture of the triad, deployed on 
rails, moving underground over vast reaches 
of the Far West. Even the Air Force (whose 
missile it was) had identified thirty-eight 
federal laws that would have to be complied 
with to build the project—and they missed 
the Wild, Free-Roaming Horse and Burro 
Act of 1971. But there had to be an MX if 
there was to be a SALT II treaty. I support- 
ed the treaty, but, even so, in 1979 asked 
whether “in a nation where nuclear power 
plants can no longer be built, does anyone 
seriously suppose that the government can 
dig up Utah and Nevada to put in place our 
largest missiles without arousing passionate 
opposition?” 

They did. There was a leakage of reality. 
Right to the end, the Carter people thought 
they had solved the problem. As it hap- 
pened, the best friend in the Congress of 
the next President was the former Governor 
of Nevada. The 1980 election put an uncere- 
monious end to the “racetrack.” 

Next? President Reagan appointed a com- 
mission headed by the Nobel Prize physicist 
Charles H. Townes, which came up with 
basing option Number 34, dense pack. As de- 
scribed by the report of the Armed Services 
Committee that accompanied the Omnibus 
Defense Authorization Act, this concept 
relied on the “phenomenon known as ‘frat- 
ricide’—whereby attacking warheads would, 
because of the proximity of their targets to 
one another and the size of the weapons 
needed to destroy those targets, destroy or 
degrade each other’s effectiveness.” This 
was proposed to Congress on November 22, 
1982, to the accompaniment of whatever 
passes for hilarity in the discussion of nucle- 
ar strategy. ‘‘Densepack” was doomed from 
the outset, and for a singularly important 
reason. 

At most, one person in the Senate—I 
cannot speak for the House—could claim a 
minimal grasp of the physics involved and 
could guess what “fratricide” involved, what 
“cratering” effects might be expected, and 
so on. That person was Senator Harrison H. 
Schmitt of New Mexico, a former astronaut 
and geologist. Schmitt was the only scientist 
in the Senate then—the only one in our his- 
tory. But he had been defeated for re-elec- 
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tion. Dense pack was rejected because it 
didn’t seem to make sense and had been 
given a funny name. Had Thomas Jefferson 
been Vice President and presiding, the 
debate would at least have been more open 
to the possibilities of science. The Senate 
had, and still has, no capacity for making 
complex scientific judgments; and it shows 
little patience with the seemingly unending 
statistical quarreling that is so natural to 
the life of science. 

On December 16, 1982, a motion by the 
late Senator Henry M. Jackson of Washing- 
ton was adopted providing funds for pro- 
curement of MX missiles but prohibiting 
any expenditure until such time as an alter- 
native basing mode had been explicitly ap- 
proved by both Houses of Congress. Jack- 
son’s amendment was adopted 56 to 42 and 
was left substantially intact by the confer- 
ence committee. On January 3, 1983, the 
President appointed a Commission on Stra- 
tegic Forces headed by a distinguished mili- 
tary officer and former National Security 
Advisor to President Ford, Air Force Lieu- 
tenant General Brent Scowcroft. In the 
meantime, he had named the missile 
“Peacekeeper.” (It was reported that the 
name was inspired by a six-gun on display in 
the office of his then National Security Ad- 
visor. The decision moved one journalist to 
describe the setting: “on a bookshelf in the 
modest White House basement office of 
William P. Clark ... there rests a United 
States marshal’s badge and a Colt .45, 
known in the old West as ‘the Peacemaker.’ 
Today, the gun, once used by Mr. Clark’s 
grandfather against cattle rustlers in Cali- 
fornia, serves as a symbol of peace through 
strength in American foreign policy.”) 

A significant number of the eleven mem- 
bers of the Scowcroft Commission did not 
share President Reagan’s conviction that 
the United States faced a “window of vul- 
nerability,” through which our land-based 
missiles could be hit by a Soviet first strike, 
such that our deterrent was no longer effec- 
tive, and would not be until survivable new 
land-based missiles were in place. 

The Commission found, to the contrary, 
that if the Soviets were simultaneously to 
attack the strategic bomber forces with low- 
trajectory submarine-launched missiles and 
the missiles fields with ICBMs, the bombers 
would be hit first, thereby alerting the mis- 
siles in time for them to get off. If the 
attack were timed for simultaneous arrival, 
the ICBM warning system would give the 
bombers time to get off. These intervals in- 
volved “over a quarter of an hour.” The 
Commission went on to make a major stra- 
tegic proposal. In effect, it proposed that we 
abandon the huge, MIRVed land-based mis- 
siles and set in silos, which made up the 
second weapons systems of the nuclear age, 
following the bomber. Technology had 
either leapt upon them or crept up on them; 
in any event, they were irreducibly vulnera- 
ble and therefore useless as a deterrent—in 
short, not a reliable second strike. The Com- 
mission proposed we move instead to a force 
of light, single-warhead, probably mobile 
weapons—the Midgetman, as it came to be 
called. (Note, this was the thirteenth of the 
thirty-four basing options considered since 
1972.) 

But stop. They did not stop there. Be- 
tween April 1983 and the time a force of 
Midgetman missiles was in place, there 
would indeed be the political problem of 
learning to live with a new and real Soviet 
threat. And so to solve the political prob- 
lem, and produce a unanimous report, the 
panel proposed to deploy the MX in existing 
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Minuteman silos, which could only have the 
effect of vastly exacerbating that very prob- 
lem. 

The reasoning with respect to Midgetman 
was flawless. 

The Commission submitted its report in 
April 1983. However singular the subject— 
life on the planet—the outcome was lamen- 
tably familiar as a type of government 
report. Experts of impeccable credentials 
are appointed to solve a political problem 
disguised as a technical one. Their technical 
advice was superb, their political solution 
calamitous. In effect, the panel agreed that 
American strategic forces did indeed face a 
period of danger in the 1980s as our old 
weapons became ever more vulnerable to 
Soviet new weapons. Their answer was to 
develop and deploy a small, mobile, single- 
war-head ‘‘Midgetman” missile, which could 
be available by the end of the decade. That 
comported with every strategic and techni- 
cal stricture. The experts had given their 
expert opinion and it was just that. 

Such a missile “inherently denies an at- 
tacker the opportunity to destroy more 
than one warhead with one attacking war- 
head.” This is the essence of the idea of de- 
terrence: Make attack difficult and response 
inevitable. The Commission judged that 
such a missile, “hardened against nuclear 
affects,” was well within the range of cur- 
rent technology. It proposed that we pro- 
ceed to full-scale development by 1987 and 
to deployment in the early 1990s. 

To say again, this was superb. But then, of 
a sudden, the tone of the report changed. 
Having learned there was no “window of 
vulnerability” that urgently needed to be 
closed by the ninety-five ton, ten-warhead 
MX, and that a small, mobile, fifteen-ton 
one-warhead substitute would be much 
better, we were told that the MX should 
nonetheless be built and, further, placed in 
the very Minuteman silos which, having 
become vulnerable a decade earlier, had set 
the Air Force off in search for a successor. 
In sum: there was no window of vulnerabil- 
ity, but proceed nonetheless to deploy the 
M<Xs to close it. And put them in the place 
most vulnerable to attack. 

And why? Because we had to be careful of 
the “Soviets’ perception of our national will 
and cohesion.” It was suggested that we got 
an Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty out of them 
in 1972 because we had maintained an “on- 
going ABM program.” The MX program 
would be an equivalent inducement for an- 
other arms treaty. What is more, we had al- 
ready spent over $5 billion on the damn 
thing. 

One day, a history will no doubt be writ- 
ten of the Scowcroft Commission. I write of 
its aftermath. The Congress was instantly 
divided. It was 1983. The nuclear freeze 
movement had begun, a mass movement 
dealing with a subject that theretofore had 
been kept within the closest circles of the 
universities and the government. In the nice 
phrase of Representative Albert Gore, Jr., 
“Congress... [had] changed. Because of 
the freeze, there [was] now some of the 
same sense of nuance and detail in nuclear 
matters that formerly was reserved for tax 
laws and highway construction bills.” 

More important, because more specific, 
the American Catholic Bishops had issued 
their Pastoral Letter on War and Peace, The 
Challenge of Peace: God’s Promise and Our 
Response. Here, the reader is entitled to 
know, I write as a Roman Catholic. What 
precisely or, rather, what generally do I 
mean by that? I do not consider myself 
bound by the pastoral letter; and as a 
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Catholic I am not. I am bound to pay atten- 
tion, but I feel equally bound to pay atten- 
tion to what sometime colleagues such as 
Paul Doty, Samuel P. Huntington, Albert 
Carnesale, and Jack Ruina think. I try to 
follow what Albert Wohlstetter thinks. I 
pay attention to what other Senators think. 
But the Bishops’ letter addressed itself to 
the moral issues of nuclear weapons. No 
statement of such weight had done this 
before. It spoke from a long tradition, 
“reaching from the Sermon on the Mount,” 
and from a long involvement with the poli- 
tics of succeeding ages. 

They spoke as bishops, but also as Ameri- 
can bishops. They would not “pretend that 
as a nation we have lived up to all our own 
ideals.” To do that would be “patently dis- 
honest.” To pretend that all the evils in the 
present world can be traced to dictatorships, 
however, “would be both dishonest and 
absurd.” But, having said this, they went on 
to insist that it was “imperative” to con- 
front the larger reality: “The facts simply 
do not support the invidious comparisons 
made at times even in our own society be- 
tween our way of life, in which most basic 
human rights are at least recognized even if 
they are not always adequately supported, 
and those totalitarian and tyrannical re- 
gimes in which such rights are either denied 
or systematically suppressed.” 

The Bishops had not been comfortable 
with the concept of deterrence. In 1979, tes- 
tifying on behalf of the ratification of the 
SALT II treaty, John Cardinal Krol of 
Philadelphia granted that the U.S. strategic 
doctrine of deterrence may in fact have pre- 
vented nuclear warfare, but added that “the 
risk of failure and the physical harm and 
moral evil resulting from possible nuclear 
war remained.” This, he said, “explains the 
Catholic dissatisfaction with nuclear deter- 
rence and the urgency of the Catholic 
demand that the nuclear arms race be re- 
versed.” In just this vein, in their 1983 pas- 
toral letter, the Bishops concluded that the 
teaching of the Church, and “applying it 
through our own prudential judgment, lead 
us to a strictly conditioned moral accept- 
ance of nuclear deterrence.” 

And they would be right. The bombers are 
airborne twenty-four hours a day, the year 
round; the missile crews are on duty, the 
submarines at sea. Everywhere, officers wait 
for the word, devising ever more locked-in 
procedures to make sure it is the word. Ev- 
erywhere, the lights flicker, the green- 
yellow scopes fill with bouncing lines, 
waving lines, sweeping lines. The trigger is 
at hand. It is just that deterrence, to para- 
phrase Churchill, is the worst strategy save 
any other. 

My own problems with the MX were deep- 
seated, From the first, the MX had been de- 
veloped as a “counterforce” weapon, which 
is to say a missile that could strike at and 
“take out” the missiles of the Soviet Union. 
This would not have threatened “crisis sta- 
bility’—the utterly essential consideration— 
if the Soviets had chosen actually to imitate 
the Americans in nuclear matters—the 
proposition behind the celebrated image of 
“two apes on a treadmill.” But they had not 
deployed their forces in a deterrent mode, 
as we had done. The size and number of 
their missiles could only imply a first-strike 
mode. This is to say, they are right out 
there in plain view, essentially undefended. 
They are highly, if not wholly, vulnerable to 
a first strike from the United States, but so 
long as the United States did not have a 
weapon capable of such a mission, the Sovi- 
ets could, if they chose, keep calm. And they 
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did. They kept on building, but not in a fit 
of panic. 

At about the time Cardinal Krol testified 
in 1979, I was writing a long article for The 
New Yorker addressing my own, and similar, 
misgivings. It had seemed to me that by 
linking the MX to the Salt II treaty the 
Carter administration had begun to compro- 
mise our previous understanding of deter- 
rence as basic nuclear strategy. The MX 
missile, I wrote, “is incompatible with the 
doctrine. ... It is, as its advocates in the 
Administration like to say, a ‘hard-target- 
kill counterforce weapon.’” That is what we 
had told ourselves a deterrent force does not 
have. Thus, we would be “building the mis- 
sile that undermines the doctrine in order 
to sustain the doctrine. A paradox? Yes.” 
And more: the makings of ruin. 

Deterrence solved the seemingly insoluble 
problem of preventing the use of nuclear 
weapons. But it had assumed the Soviets 
would see the logic of our solution—and do 
as we did. As it turned out, the problem was 
not that the Soviets imitated us, but that 
they did not. And it mattered little what we 
professed, for all that would matter to them 
was that we were now seemingly intent on 
deploying a missile capable, in sufficient 
numbers, of wiping out their land-based 
forces, and accordingly putting both sys- 
tems on a hair trigger. 

By mid-1979, it was clear the Salt II treaty 
was not going to pass the Senate. A group of 
us who met to discuss tactics for getting it 
through never counted more than forty 
votes in the Senate in favor of the treaty, 
and I, for one, could not count twenty. With 
no treaty, the administration would not 


press the MX, which was to have been a 
kind of reward in exchange for the treaty. 
Besides, I knew about the Wild, Free-Roam- 
ing Horse and Burro Act of 1971. Indeed, 
well before the fate of the treaty was set- 
tled, I had told then Majority Leader 


Robert Byrd that the MX would never be 
built, meaning that the racetrack would 
never be built. So much for my foresight. 

Four years passed. Of a sudden the MX 
was not only going to be built, but also 
going to be deployed in the most unstable 
mode that could be devised. What had hap- 
pened? Nothing much. A new President. A 
new Chairman of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. (No change in the House.) 
A Commission. Everyday life in the capital. 
There was no new information. Yet here we 
were seemingly intent on making the most 
profound change in nuclear strategy in our 
history. 

But now to the event of July 26, 1983. The 
outcome of the “gentle filibuster” was never 
in doubt. The votes, as we say, were there: if 
Senator John Tower, Chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, at times seemed 
impatient, it was because he knew this. A 
test vote on the MX had been taken in the 
Senate on May 26, and had succeeded, 59 to 
39. On July 20, by a vote of 220 to 207 the 
House of Representatives had already ap- 
proved an authorization bill embodying the 
Scowcroft recommendations. President 
Reagan had promised House Democrats 
that with MX funding behind him, he 
would feel free to take new initiatives in the 
frozen strategic arms control talks in 
Geneva. 

Even so, such an enormity had to be ad- 
dressed, even if it took two weeks, including 
the vast inconvenience of a Saturday session 
in July. The point was that we were submit- 
ting to a change in a strategy of more than 
twenty years’ standing. For twenty years we 
had said that we would absorb a full nuclear 
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strike before firing back. This was a strate- 
gy that had been our claim to a margin of 
moral superiority over the Soviet Union de- 
spite the accumulation by both nations of 
weapons and weapons systems of incredi- 
ble—no, credible—destructiveness. 

The alternative strategic doctrine—other 
than a deliberate first-strike policy—is 
“launch on warning” “Launch under 
attack” is a slightly different way of saying 
the same thing. Note that in the listing of 
the various deployment modes that had 
been considered for the MX, launch under 
attack had been first. It was promptly re- 
jected, or so we may assume. But even at 
the outset, it was clear how difficult it 
would be to find a survivable deployment 
mode for such huge missiles. Technology 
was making them too easy to find and to de- 
stroy. 

Now, the Soviets did have 308 SS-18s and 
300 SS-19s, weapons roughly comparable to 
the MX, meaning capable of destroying it in 
the open. This was indisputable at an ana- 
lytic level. (No one knows just how well any 
of these weapons would work in an actual 
nuclear exchange. There has never been 
one.) This being so, the Reagan administra- 
tion, shifting from the Carter position, con- 
tended that the MX was needed as a bar- 
gaining chip. It was asserted, in effect, that 
by acting in a wildly dangerous and threat- 
ening manner, we would bring the Soviets to 
their senses on arms control. The formal 
report of the Armed Services Committee, 
dated July 5, stated that deploying the MX 
in Minuteman silos was “the only signifi- 
cant near-term action which will induce the 
Soviets to negotiate.” This verges on an offi- 
cial lie. The staff person who wrote it did 
not think he was lying; and the persons he 
heard it from did not think they were lying. 
But we know nothing of our age if we do not 
know that governments routinely declare 
they need more arms in order to ensure 
peace. Sometimes this is true. More often it 
is a lie. It is part of the grammar of official 
lying, and has no place in a report of a com- 
mittee of the United States Senate. It is not 
as if anybody in Washington knew what will 
or will not induce the Soviet leaders to 
behave one way or another way. 

What we do know is that these missiles, 
the most powerful and accurate we had ever 
developed, would be deployed in a mode so 
vulnerable as practically to invite a preemp- 
tive Soviet strike. This is central to the issue 
of “crisis stability,” a concern that began at 
least with the Cuban missile crisis of 1962, 
and the subsequent vast expansion of Soviet 
forces. The principal goal of crisis stability 
is to ensure, as much as possible, that in a 
crisis that might lead to war each party is 
reasonably confident that it will not be de- 
stroyed by a preemptive strike by the other 
party. Communication is essential, or would 
reasonably seem to be. The “hot line” be- 
tween Washington and Moscow was in- 
stalled after the 1962 missile crisis. 

For some time, a breakfast group of Sena- 
tors had been discussing enlarging on this 
now “ancient” initiative. New kinds of crises 
could be envisioned. In a “for-instance”’ sce- 
nario, suppose an Iraqi pilot in an F-15 
fighter-bomber captured from the Israelis 
or borrowed from the Saudis, prompted by 
some official or personal motive to wreak 
havoc, drops a nuclear device on Sevastopol. 
The outward evidence is overwhelming: The 
United States has commenced pre-emptive 
nuclear war. How are the Soviets to be per- 
suaded this is not so? How, in the reverse 
circumstances, is the United States to be 
persuaded? Good questions. Senators Sam 
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Nunn of Georgia and the late Henry M. 
Jackson proposed that a kind of joint mili- 
tary staff group be set up somewhere in the 
world to monitor events around the clock, 
such that if some bizarre accident or in- 
trigue occurred it might be jointly con- 
firmed, such that both parties would act 
from the same information. 

The one source of crisis instability, howev- 
er, which no amount of communication can 
overcome is the possession by both parties 
of “hard-target, kill-capable” missiles that 
are targeted toward opposing missiles but 
vulnerable themselves to destruction by a 
first strike. The phrase is ‘Use ‘em, or lose 
‘em.” That is precisely the situation that 
will come into being the moment the MX is 
deployed in the Minuteman silos, each one 
of which has, for some years now, been tar- 
geted by two Soviet warheads. (Such war- 
heads are said to be “dedicated.”’) In a crisis, 
the Soviets will know that we know they 
can destroy our land-based missile force in a 
first strike—and that we will be thinking 
about using them before losing them. 

It is known that the Soviets practice this 
situation as a war game. The “Canadian 
Geese Problem” is the most difficult one to 
solve. That is to say: are you certain the 
radar is showing you a flight of missiles, or 
could it be a flight of arctic birds? Or could 
the radar be on the blink, or the computer 
malfunctioning? The obvious way to deal 
with this is the equivalent of layered de- 
fense. First one line of radars, then another. 
When enough check out with identical in- 
formation, a decision must be made in the 
time remaining. 

In my final exchange in the debate with 
Senator Tower, I asked if he would care to 
estimate how much time that would be. Two 
days? Obviously not. Two hours? Of course 
not. Twenty minutes? He responded that we 
would have to close the Senate chamber to 
speak further of such sensitive matters, but 
yes, of course, it was a matter of minutes. 
Allow me to reveal what everyone knows. 
With a layered radar-screen system, an 
attack having been confirmed, there would 
be eight to twelve minutes to decide wheth- 
er to counterattack. That is not enough 
time, and argues, in a crisis, for taking no 
chances and striking first. If, that is, the ad- 
versary has vulnerable weapons such as the 
MX in the Minuteman silos. 

Senator Tower spoke to the facts of the 
matter; others went further. At about this 
time, in the highest circles of the Senate, it 
was becoming fashionable to assert that 
should ever the Soviets start a war we will 
want our silos to be empty when their mis- 
siles arrive. Nuclear strategists use the term 
“breakout” to describe a sudden technologi- 
cal advance in a weapons system or 4 
change in a balance of forces that disturbs 
the equilibrium of power. Something such 
had happened with respect to the formula- 
tion of nuclear strategy itself. This had 
been the domain of intellectuals; in the 
main, academics; economists mostly. A clois- 
tered world. Perhaps the three most influ- 
ential theorists in the development of deter- 
rence doctrine still active are Albert J. 
Wohlstetter, Henry S. Rowen, and Fred S. 
Hoffman. None will be found in Who’s Who 
in America. But with the breakout, strate- 
gies began to be devised at rallies, and also 
in cloakrooms. In the latter, deterrence 
seemed far too passive, too brainy a posture. 
“Use ‘em or lose 'em” was the fact of the 
matter and that meant launch on warning. 

And so the Senate proceeded to vote. First 
on the amendment of Senator Hart, which 
would delete all funds for the procurement 
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and deployment of the MX; it was lost, 58 to 
41. Second, and finally, I offered an amend- 
ment to delete only funds for deployment. 
We reasoned this would be a test of just 
how much faith the majority had in the 
“bargaining-chip” theory. (By majority, I 
mean those supporting the Committee bill. 
This was close to, but not quite, a party divi- 
sion. Seven Republicans voted for both 
Hart’s amendment and mine.) If the majori- 
ty really did believe in the bargaining chip, 
why not build the missiles, put them in a 
warehouse, photograph them, give the pho- 
tographs to the Soviet negotiators in 
Geneva with the statement that if no arms 
reduction agreement is reached, the missiles 
will forthwith be lowered in the Minuteman 
silos, or wherever? This seemingly logical 
proposition earned us one additional vote, 
that of Senator Lawton Chiles of Florida. 
My amendment lost, 57 to 42. On final pas- 
sage of the bill, the vote was 83 to 15. 

For the first time since coming to the 
Senate, I voted against a defense bill. The 
MX provision seemed to me intolerable. 
Fourteen others agreed. But the great ma- 
jority of Senators was prepared to live with 
the decision. If nothing changes, the first 
ten MXs will be in their silos at Warren Air 
Force Base in Wyoming in time for Christ- 
mas 1986. 

The irony is that the Senate knew that 
even as we were putting more of our forces 
in a fixed. ICBM mode, the Soviets were be- 
ginning to diversify their arsenal, recogniz- 
ing the vulnerability of such fixed sites, pos- 
sibly concerned with stability in a crisis, but 
in any event already developing a mobile 
land-based missile, much as the Scowcroft 
Commission recommended that we do. 

Specifically, they had begun testing a 
small, single-warheard, presumedly mobile 
missile, which we had named the PL-5 
(after the Soviet test range at Plesetsk). It 
is just possible that they, too, realize that 
the age of the giant ICBM may be passing. 
It is just possible they are beginning to 
think about deterrence in the American 
mode, as exemplified in the Midgetman pro- 
posal put forth by the Scowcroft Commis- 
sion. In the debate, I referred repeatedly to 
the testing of the PL-5 and this possibility. 

If further irony is needed, a case can be 
made that Ronald Reagan was the first 
President to come to office with an in- 
formed sense that the structure of arms lim- 
itation agreements and talks with the Sovi- 
ets was not working at all well. Salt I, 
agreed to in 1972, had seemingly not at all 
impeded the growth of weaponry, Salt II, 
agreed to in 1979, promised little more. 

On August 1, 1979, I had accordingly pro- 
posed an amendment to the SALT II treaty. 
As negotiated, the final article called upon 
the parties to effect “significant and sub- 
stantial reductions in the number of strate- 
gic offensive arms” in the nert treaty. My 
amendment provided that these reductions 
should be agreed to by December 31, 1981, 
or else SALT II would expire. SALT II had a 
protocol forbidding the deployment of cer- 
tain cruise missiles before that date. It was 
thus a logical midpoint at which to test the 
Soviet willingness actually to reduce nuclear 
weapons and of the United States not to in- 
troduce a new weapons system—the Cruise. 

Neither the Senate nor official Washing- 
ton was much impressed by my proposal. It 
was a curious moment. The Senate had, in 
effect, decided to have nothing to do with 
the treaty. The Carter administration, how- 
ever, was altogether unaware of this. The 
arrogance of the previous year—the Nation- 
al Security Advisor would inform a dinner 
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companion that her husband would have no 
choice but to vote for the agreement when 
it arrived—was giving way to a certain con- 
cern, but no serious alarm. The object of my 
amendment was to give persons in the 
middle a chance to vote in favor of actual 
reductions in strategic offensive arms, and, 
further, to find out if the Soviets were seri- 
ous in professing to desire them. 

In any event, the press took no notice. Yet 
a few days later, out of nowhere, you might 
say—actually from 10960 Wilshire Boule- 
vard in Los Angeles—I received a telephone 
call from Ronald Reagan, who asked if he 
might see my remarks in the Congressional 
Record. I sent them along, of course, and on 
August 16 received a most civil letter of 
thanks. “We are in agreement in every 
major point,” he wrote, adding, “I believe 
we should take the high ground and stand 
firm for arms limitation. SALT I and SALT 
II have resulted (or will result if SALT II is 
ratified) in arms increases.” 

That autumn the long article in The New 
Yorker titled “The SALT Process” appeared, 
in which I expanded on the general subject 
of the process producing the opposite of its 
intended effect—it was not getting us arms 
reduction. This is something that frequent- 
ly turns up in systems analysis. I sent a copy 
to Governor Reagan, who again replied 
most graciously. “I can only tell you,” he 
wrote, “that I am in great agreement... .” 

Once elected, Reagan seemed to proceed 
on that premise. In an address on November 
18, 1981, he declared that the United States 
was prepared to cancel its deployment of 
new missiles in Europe if the Soviets in turn 
dismantled their batteries. This, he said, 
“would be an historic step. With Soviet 
agreement, we could together substantially 
reduce the dread threat of nuclear war 
which hangs over the people of Europe. 
This, like the first footstep on the moon, 
would be a giant step for mankind.” He 
went on to state that he had informed 
President Leonid Brezhnev of the Soviet 
Union that he hoped the soon-to-open gen- 
eral negotiations in Geneva would result in 
further reductions in levels of arms. He con- 
tinued: “To symbolize this fundamental 
change in direction, we will call these nego- 
tiations START—Strategic Arms Reduction 
Talks.” 

And yet this same President two months 
earlier had asked for a huge increase in 
funds for producing nuclear warheads. The 
request was reduced somewhat by the ap- 
propriation committees, but for the first 
time the sum exceeded $1 billion. What hap- 
pened? The 1980 Republican platform offers 
some explanation. Much influenced by Sen- 
ator Tower, it combines a somewhat mud- 
dled statement of ethical unease over the 
doctrine of deterrence with a fearsome in- 
sistence on more weaponry of every sort. 

In its early—and perhaps purist form—de- 
terrence involved targeting Soviet cities, and 
in a sense holding their civilian populations 
hostage against a Soviet attack on the 
United States. This came to be known as 
Mutual Assured Destruction, with the acro- 
nym MAD. The 1980 Republican platform 
declared that Carter's adherence to that 
doctrine “limits the President during crises 
to a Hobson’s choice between mass mutual 
suicide and surrender.” But, having asserted 
that under Carter the United States had 
“moved from essential equivalence to inferi- 
ority in strategic nuclear forces with the 
Soviet Union,” the platform plank promised 
that Republicans would create a “credible 
strategy which will deter Soviet attack” by 
acquiring a much greater nuclear capability, 
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so much that we could “survive and 
ultimately . . . destroy Soviet military tar- 
gets.” Presumedly, this meant that deter- 
rence would continue as doctrine, but tar- 
geting would change and force levels would 
be greatly increased. 

The Republican platform was not so much 
a sinister assertion as a frivolous one. There 
surely existed a moral problem with deter- 
rence as a form of hostage-taking. But an 
undifferentiated call for more warheads was 
hardly an answer. In any event, deterrence 
directed only at cities was no longer Ameri- 
can policy. For some years, we had been tar- 
geting military installations as part of a 
second strike. Carter had formalized this 
practice in a Presidential Directive. The Re- 
publicans knew this. There is something al- 
together too casual about a statement that 
the incumbent President’s strategy limits 
him “during crises to a Hobson's choice be- 
tween mass mutual suicide and surrender.” 
Hobson was an innkeeper who rented 
horses, but required customers to take the 
one nearest to the door. A “Hobson's 
choice” is no choice. If nuclear strategy 
matters, it matters that it be stated accu- 
rately. And as for the assertion of “‘inferiori- 
ty,” to repeat, it was not true. 

Withal, administrations changed, and, at 
some level of significance, nuclear affairs 
began to be discussed and decided at, the 
level of the rhetoric of the 1980 Republican 
platform. There is evidence that the new 
President held to his early views. On June 8, 
1983, Secretary of State George P. Shultz 
presented to a meeting of NATO foreign 
ministers a report titled “Security and Arms 
Control: The Search for a More Stable 
Policy.” It stressed the bipartisan nature of 
American arms control efforts, going back 
to President Truman, who, again to repeat, 
proposed in 1946 to eliminate nuclear weap- 
ons and turn nuclear energy over to the 
United Nations. Of more recent events, the 
report observed: “Although the SALT proc- 
ess brought certain benefits in the SALT I 
agreement, its final result as embodied in 
SALT II was a clear disappointment to the 
hopes generated in the early 1970s.” Fair 
comment. Careful language. President 
Reagan had decided “it would be better to 
confront the problem of significantly reduc- 
ing existing numbers of strategic forces 
rather than simply making another attempt 
to limit their further growth.” Again: a rea- 
soned, carefully stated position. 

What, then accounts for the MX decision? 
One exogenous event, as economists would 
say, was an article by Andrei Sakharov, in 
the form of an open letter to the physicist 
Sidney Drell, in the Summer 1983 issue of 
Foreign Affairs. Entitled “The Danger of 
Thermonuclear War,” it nonetheless seemed 
to endorse deployment of the MX owing to 
Soviet strength in silo-based missiles: “At 
present the U.S.S.R. has a great advantage 
in this area. Perhaps talks about the limita- 
tion and reduction of these most destructive 
missiles could become easier if the United 
States were to have MX missiles, albeit only 
potentially (indeed, that would be best of 
all).”” This argument was a force on the 
Senate floor, and my amendment—to build 
not deploy—was a response. 

But the outcome was not decided by argu- 
ment. It was decided by routine: the routine 
that the Air Force had to have a new missile 
inasmuch as the Navy had got a new missile 
for its new submarine and the Army was 
scheduled to deploy its new missile, the Per- 
shing II; the routine that the Scowcroft 
Commission had to reach a consensus and 
had used a device picked up from the Social 
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Security Commission, which earlier that 
year presented its proposals as an intercon- 
nected whole that could not be disturbed; 
the routine that Congress never, in the end, 
refuses a President a new weapons system; 
the routine that the Armed Services Com- 
mittee gets its way. 

What was lacking was a sufficiently com- 
pelling sense of the principles that were at 
stake. What was lacking was a sense of loy- 
alty to life. Some part of this must be as- 
cribed to the mind-numbing effect of think- 
ing too much about the issue. In 1782, 
twenty Americans died at Yorktown. Two 
centuries later, former Defense Secretary 
Harold Brown could write: “The destruction 
of more than 100 million people in each of 
the United States, the Soviet Union, and the 
European nations could take place during 
the first half-hour of nuclear war.” It is 
human, perhaps, to want to put the issue 
out of mind. During 1979, I put more effort 
into this issue of the SALT treaty than any 
other. I spoke about it, wrote about it, tried 
to amend it. During that year I received 
more letters from New Yorkers on the issue 
of the Alaskan timber wolf than on the 
arms treaty. 

But that is what principles are for: to 
inform conduct when affairs seem out of 
control or beyond comprehension. the vote 
to deploy the MX in a launch on warning 
mode indicated either an absence of princi- 
ple or else its abandonment. There will be 
no return to principle unless we teach our- 
selves how to weigh the moral dimensions, 
and dilemmas, of the decisions we are re- 
quired to make. As man is God’s most cher- 
ished creation, so preservation of His gift of 
life to us must be our most urgent duty. 
Pope John Paul said it best, in his address 
at Hiroshima on February 25, 1981: “In the 
past, it was possible to destroy a village, a 
town, a region, even a country. Now it is the 
whole planet that has come under threat. 
This fact should finally compel everyone to 
face a basic moral consideration: From now 
on, it is only through a conscious choice and 
through a deliberate policy that humanity 
can survive” (Emphasis added), 

It may fairly be said that for doctrinal in- 
tricacy and duration of debate, as well as for 
its enduring value, Christian theology occu- 
pies a special place in the history of ideas. 
From the earliest times, the debate has 
been characterized by men of great learning 
and by texts of intimidating complexity. 
Indeed, there could scarcely have been 
greater contrast than what obtained in the 
Middle Ages, when the higher clergy was 
reading and writing in ancient languages 
while the laity was almost entirely illiterate. 
Even so, through those centuries and down 
to the present time, theologians conceded 
great authority in matters of doctrine to the 
sensum fidelium, the belief of the faithful. 

May I suggest that something comparable 
is to be encountered in the American people 
today in their newly aroused concern about 
nuclear weapons? There is in this percep- 
tion of terrible danger a kind of ultimate 
truth, which the experts must acknowl- 
edge—and to which they ought in the end 
defer. Historians of the subject regularly 
resort to ecclesiastical analogies. In his book 
Cold. Dawn, John Newhouse writes of de- 
bates that recalled “those between the Tho- 
mists and the essentially Franciscan follow- 
ers of Duns Scotus.” In his history The Wiz- 
ards of Armageddon, Fred Kaplan writes of 
the strategic theorists of the 1950s and 
1960s as ‘‘thermonuclear Jesuits,” 

Now the sensum fidelium began to be ex- 
pressed. In the first four months of 1983 I 
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heard in writing from 134,890 New Yorkers 
about a nuclear freeze resolution. The con- 
cern exists that a mass movement calling 
for nuclear arms reductions must inevitably 
have greater influence on the democratic 
party to any such negotiations than on the 
totalitarian party. Such a concern is not to 
be dismissed. Persons demanding an ‘“‘imme- 
diate” end to the arms race could usefully 
be reminded that, in this life, good will is 
not always rewarded in kind. Those of a his- 
torical bent will recall that, during the Holy 
Year 1500, Cesare Borgia, at the head of the 
forces of Pope Alexander VI (who happened 
also to be his parent), had set out to lay 
siege to Camerino, in an outlying region of 
the Papal States. His march took him in the 
direction of the prosperous city of Urbino, 
whose Duke possessed the finest artillery in 
Italy at the time. Borgia asked to borrow 
this new weapon system, and the Duke, by 
all accounts a pious and scholarly man, 
agreed. Whereupon Borgia laid siege to 
Urbino instead, and forced the Duke to flee 
into exile. 

There is a responsibility, then, to speak to 
this movement as well as for it. The Bishops 
have done this well. They remind us that 
nuclear war is not merely a mathematical 
problem of percentages and trajectories and 
megatonnage; that arms control is some- 
thing more than a matter of acquiring 
enough bargaining chips for our arms con- 
trol negotiators. They are trying to teach 
something about the hard moral choices 
that currently confront us in the matter of 
nuclear weapons and strategic policy—not 
only those of us in the United States or its 
government, but all persons of good will ev- 
erywhere. 

Far from simplifying things, however, the 
Bishops have challenged us to choose 
among morally desirable goals, to decide 
among morally questionable means, and to 
wade through situations where the options 
can only be described as morally ambiguous. 
It is intentionally done. As their letter 
states near the outset. “In all of this discus- 
sion of distinct choices, of course, we are re- 
ferring to options open to individuals.” We 
each have to make our own decisions about 
what is right in this matter. Together, 230 
million of us will help shape American 
policy. In order for the collective policy to 
be morally acceptable, the individual contri- 
bution must be as thoughtful as it is honest. 

If there is to be any success, it will come 
from many steps. In the meantime, we will 
continue to have the responsibility to pro- 
tect the independence of our nation, and 
the freedoms that flourish here, from real 
enough threat. We must be loyal to our own 
liberty. And our freedom, whether we like it 
or not, is inextricably bound to the survival 
of the idea of a law of nations, and of kin- 
dred democratic societies in the Middle East 
and Asia no less than in Western Europe. 

There was a catatonic quality to the deci- 
sion to deploy the MX, an absence of will; a 
leakage of reality now passed the point of 
return. Within weeks it became known that 
the Pentagon had decided the next stage in 
nuclear defense would be the development 
and deployment of laser-beam satellites de- 
signed to destroy Soviet missiles in the 
booster stage, which is to say after launch- 
ing. Each laser would be activated by a two- 
nuclear explosion. Now this is escape from 
reality; the mentality of the video arcade. 
But it, too, was in the 1980 Republican plat- 
form, which called for an “active defense” 
based in outer space. The proposed system 
would have the same function as that of the 
antiballistic-missile system, and the press 
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routinely reported that its development 
would mark the formal abandonment of de- 
terrence as American nuclear doctrine. The 
1983 Defense appropriation provided $160 
million to begin work on laser-related space 
defense. (“Boost phase intercept systems,” 
as the term has emerged.) Mind, the Soviets 
have been hard at work developing more 
conventional radar-based missile defenses 
which, in the spirit of the ABM treaty, we 
have not done. We are merely taking the 
arms race into outer space. 

We would be taking leave of our senses 
also, for there is only the remotest chance 
that even one of the satellites would work, 
much less a space armada of the same. 
(Consider the heavens churning in nuclear 
inferno, while all those little dials and digi- 
tal devices go blithely about their doomsday 
detail.) Even so, the Soviet military will be- 
lieve that we will be able to bring it off. 
Generally speaking, they think American 
technology can develop anything American 
science can discover (for example, the laser 
beam). If there is not much chance of the 
weapons actually working, neither is there 
much hope of maintaining the nuclear 
peace in such a race. 

Nothing irreversible has yet happened. 
Nothing will until the first “Peacekeeper” is 
lowered into the first Minuteman silo, and 
that is some distance off in time yet. But al- 
ready we see the fading of loyalties to prin- 
ciples that have been honorable and worked 
and have commanded our loyalties. After 
the MX vote, I spoke once again in the 
Senate, still pleading the case that we were 
making perhaps the most fatal mistake in 
our history. But I spoke to a body that 
could not remember what it was doing that 
was different. 

It need not end this way. Loyalties can be 
revived—above all, the commitment to a 
guarded reasonableness, to that spirit which 
is never too sure it is right. A loyalty to the 
nation, but with the awareness that we set 
out to be an example to mankind, not a 
lesson to it. 


Mr. President, I thank the Chair. 

Mr. HART. If the Senator will yield 
for a moment, on the question of con- 
sensus, I think it is extremely impor- 
tant that the Senator recognize, the 
politics of this issue. The shattering of 
the consensus was not on the issue of 
whether we should modernize our 
triad and its land-based leg. It was 
only the specific question of should we 
deploy that land-based missile in a 
way that we knew was vulnerable. 
That is the issue over which almost 
half the U.S. Senate said no from the 
outset. It was that question which is 
the question before us now. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. And the Senator 
from Georgia said he will be proposing 
putting funds into these other tech- 
nologies which we all supported, and 
some of which I think it can be said we 
have not even debated, so great has 
been the unanimity. 

Mr. HART. One final point, if I may, 
so the record is clear. The amendment 
presently before the Senate strikes all 
funds for procurement of additional 
missiles. It leaves in the defense au- 
thorization bill for 1986 $784 million 
for research, testing, design, and engi- 
neering on the MX in what could be a 
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survivable basing mode. That is in part 
a response to the Senator from Virgin- 
ia, and the question of the will of the 
United States and its bargaining ca- 
pacity. That is a great deal of money. 
It is three-quarters of a billion dollars 
that will remain in the budget for fur- 
ther work to investigate how to make 
the system survivable. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. GLENN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. I very strongly sup- 
port it. I believe I was the first to raise 
the issue of the MX on the Senate 
floor 5 years ago this August. I am not 
opposed to a new missile. But I think 
when we start down this track of 
making a 192,000-pound missile it can 
only sit at one spot and be an even 
more attractive target than the missile 
it is replacing. I think we are off on 
the wrong track. I felt that through 
all of these years. 

The President likes to call this the 
Peacekeeper. But I submit, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there is a Peacekeeper in our 
missile force, it is those submarine 
forces out there that have some 53 
percent of our deliverable nuclear war- 
heads in them ready to go, undetected, 
below the seas, under the seas. Those 
are the Peacekeepers because the Sovi- 
ets know that if they ever are stupid 
enough, if they are ever dumb enough 


to really think they can make a first 


strike against this country, they 
cannot knock out all of those subma- 
rine forces. They indeed are going to 
know that they are going to get it 
right back in spades if they are ever 
dumb enough to start a nuclear attack 
on this country—the first-strike sce- 
nario. So they have a guaranteed re- 
sponse from those submarine forces. 

Why would we go with a new mis- 
sile? Well, we needed a new missile. 
We had one that can have better accu- 
racy. So we wanted that built into a 
new missile. We wanted multiple war- 
head capability on the MX. So we de- 
signed that missile, but it came out at 
192,000 pounds, and it cannot be a 
mobile. It has to sit at one spot. It has 
to be vulnerable. It has to have an 
even greater attractiveness to a first 
strike than the missiles it is replacing. 
To me that is the wrong way to go. So 
I agree with the need for a new mis- 
sile. I disagree that this is the kind we 
should be making. 

The Townsend Commission looked 
into this some years ago and I met 
with the Townsend Commission. At 
that time they agreed with me in prin- 
ciple that a mobile was the way to go. 
But they said the social interface was 
wrong. The social interface was there. 
The American people would never 
accept a missile that was anything 
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except off someplace out of sight, and 
supposedly ostrichlike. If we could not 
see it, then it did not seem to make 
any difference what kind we had. But 
they agreed the mobile that could go 
anywhere, and had that potential, was 
going to be the best kind of missile be- 
cause if there ever was a first strike by 
the Soviet Union, and we deployed our 
mobiles out in many different areas, 
then the Soviets would not know 
where to shoot. And they could know 
they are going to get return fire if 
they ever started anything against 
this country. 

Mr. President, we play war games in 
this country all the time. We have war 
games where we set up different sce- 
narios. They should not be called 
games I guess because they are not 
games in the childhood sense of 
games. But we play war games. We put 
in different scenarios. The most uncer- 
tainty is developed into those war 
games when you introduce a mobile 
nuclear missile on either side because 
if it is on the Soviet side, we do not 
know where to shoot. If it is on our 
side, I am sure the Soviet war gamers 
and war planners have that same kind 
of problem in their scenario of seeing 
how they would try to take on the 
United States of America. 

It is good to note that in the devel- 
opment of new Soviet missiles that the 
SS-24, one of their newest, is going to 
start out in silos to begin with. But it 
will then become a mobile. Their SS- 
25 is being developed solely as an 
ICBM mobile from the ground up. It 
gives us a lot of pause in our own de- 
fense planning because we do not 
know where to shoot if that thing is 
out there deployed. We do not know 
where. 

So to me the only rational way to go 
has always been with the mobile. Now, 
we have a mobile program. It is 
coming along. Some aspects of it I like 
and some aspects of it I question a 
little bit because I think it can be 
more mobile than perhaps some of our 
people who are trying to make it with 
armored vehicles and so on that are 
going to have the missile inside. But I 
would like to see us go with a mobile 
because I think it does two things. It is 
a better deterrent, and at a cheaper 
cost. 

Where does this leave us with the 
MX? Well, to me the MX does not go 
that way. The only way an MX even 
began to make any kind of sense was 
when they talked as the President did, 
too, about how we would be able to 
harden the silos a little bit. 

We talk about going to many, many 
thousands of pounds of potential 
hardening for those silos if we put the 
MX in there. But I was mildly shocked 
a couple of months ago when, in testi- 
mony before the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, we had a representa- 
tive of the Defense Department tell us 
that to harden a silo was going to cost 
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at least $180 million per silo. Per silo, 
each and every one. And that did not 
even take into account the cost of the 
missile at $74 million each. 

Now, just a couple of weeks ago, we 
had a new estimate of what the new 
cost of the missile is going to be. The 
new cost of the missile, we are told, is 
$119 million per missile. That is just 
the missile. I stress that. 

Also, if you cut down the numbers 
that run the price up, you also run the 
price up on silos as you cut down the 
numbers. So the estimates that they 
gave us at that time were that the 
silos themselves would cost $180 and 
up to as much as $200 million each for 
the hardened silo. Just for the silo. 

You put all those figures together, 
Mr. President, and with the new cost 
of the missile at $119 and the mini- 
mum cost for a hardened silo at $180, 
that brings the total cost to $299 mil- 
lion. If you run the silo cost up to $200 
million, then, that brings the cost for 
a deployed hardened silo MX to $319 
million per missile. We are approach- 
ing the point where we are going to 
get three per billion dollars. I would 
certainly rather see that money in a 
mobile where you do not need the 
hardened silo. 

Even the hardened silo is suspect, 
because we now know that Soviet ac- 
curacy with their missiles is beginning 
to get to the point where their blast 
area directly, their crater width, is 
going to be close to their accuracy, so 
it means that we are going to have cra- 
tering effect even hitting our hard- 
ened silos. It means you are liable even 
to tilt the whole blooming silo. If you 
fire out of it, you are going to be 
shooting at the next county, maybe, 
instead of the Soviet Union. 

So, to me, with the costs going up 
the way they have and the fact that 
we could use this money to get a 
better deterrent, a more guaranteed 
response—I keep coming back to 
that—it just means to me that we go 
with the mobile, which can be de- 
ployed on Federal lands—most of the 
time. They have some 2,000 square 
miles where it can be deployable. In 
time of real crisis, an emergency, I 
think we could well accept the fact 
that this could go out and down our 
interestate systems in a natural disper- 
sion pattern. They cannot be bom- 
barded all over this country. 

If we can see the Soviet people ac- 
cepting a mobile on Soviet territory, 
which they have on the SS-20 and 
they are going to on their new SS-24 
and SS-25—they can accept that and 
we in turn ask the people of Europe to 
take the Pershing, which is a mobile— 
you go to Europe now and you see the 
missiles going down the highways in a 
convoy every once in a while. They 
accept that. We think it is awful. We 
designed the missile, they did not want 
it, then the peace troops got out and 
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they said they did not want to see it 
deployed; we said, it is for your own 
good. Yet somehow, here, there is sup- 
posed to be a social interface that 
Americans are not smart enough and 
big enough to know that if it is a 
better deterrent and a cheaper cost, 
that is the route we should be going. 

I guess my view on this, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that I just do not want to see 
us wasting our money on the MX that 
has been so far cut back down that I 
do not think it is useful. As far as the 
bargaining chip goes, if you ever 
played any poker—I am not the 
world’s greatest poker player, but if 
you ever played any poker, you know 
you do not tip your hole card. You do 
not tell what you have in the hole if 
you are playing poker with somebody. 
And I will tell you, Mr. President, this 
is a deadly serious poker game we are 
in with the Soviet Union, no doubt 
about that. And to tell them before we 
go in that this is a bargaining chip and 
we are going to give it away just as 
though we never had a bargaining 
chip does not make any sense at all to 
me. 

I would rather see us cease and 
desist from what I see as this folly of 
the MX and strongly support the ac- 
tions of the Senator from Colorado. I 
think he is on the right track in 
knocking this out. 

Whatever funding we can save here, 
I-would much rather see applied to a 
small mobile that I think really does 
give us—really does give us—a deter- 
rent capability. Whether it does or 
not, I think we sometimes argue this 
thing so much back and forth that we 
tend to think we are not going to have 
any defense for this Nation of ours 
unless we have that MX missile. Actu- 
ally, in the overall scheme of nuclear 
weapons, really, we can place back on 
the Soviet Union if they ever start 
anything—the MX does not play the 
major role that most people think. Be- 
cause 53 percent of the warheads that 
we can place on the Soviet Union are 
out there under the water, deployed, 
ready to go. 

Let me say the new D-5 missile 
coming up—I cannot give the actual 
figures here because they are highly 
classified, but the accuracy of that 
missile is every bit as good as the MX. 
We talk about needing the MX as a 
silo buster, needing the MX to hit spe- 
cific point targets. The point is that 
the D-5 missile will be every bit as ac- 
curate as the MX. So we have that ac- 
curacy coming up. We have it in great- 
er quantity than we will ever have 
with the MX. 

So, as far as being able to place 
weapons on target in the Soviet Union 
accurately, we have that capability, we 
do not need the MX if we want a real 
deterrent, and if we can do it at cheap- 
er cost, then I say we go for the 
mobile. That is the best way we can 
spend this money. 
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Mr. President, I very much back the 
proposal of the Senator from Colorado 
and hope my colleagues will agree 
with me in the reasoning that I have 
given here this morning as to what our 
real peacekeepers are, which are the 
sub missiles; the fact is that we cannot 
afford to go the hardened silo route 
and it would not do us any good if we 
did, because the Soviets are getting ac- 
curacies that can make the silos 
bounce. So why not spend the money 
on something they cannot knock out 
at first strike, and that is a mobile mis- 
sile, one that can go wherever we want 
it to go—if usually on Federal lands, 
fine. If Americans do not want to see 
it out on the roads, OK, we will not 
put it out on the roads. In time of 
crisis, that would be there and the So- 
viets would know we have that capa- 
bility to use it. That is what a deter- 
rent is all about. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. GLENN. Certainly, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. HART. The Senator from Ohio, 
as we all know, occupies a somewhat 
unique position in the Senate, given 
his long and distinguished career in 
the defense of our Nation. His argu- 
ments this morning, as always, go very 
much to the core of the dispute and 
the debate. 

The argument has been made by 
those who support the continued pro- 
duction of a deployment missile that is 
necessary to strengthen the hand of 
our negotiators in Geneva. The Sena- 
tor from Ohio addressed that question 
in his remarks. I wonder if he would 
expand on it just briefly. 

Is the Senator from Ohio aware of 
any correlation in the history of nego- 
tiations in recent years, between our 
decision to go forward with MX and 
the Soviets’ willingness to bargain? Is 
in fact the pattern that the Soviets 
have been willing to come back to the 
bargaining table even when we were 
not building an MX and have shown 
no particular willingness to negotiate 
agreements that we seek even when 
we are going forward with this produc- 
tion? 

Mr. GLENN. I agree very much with 
what the Senator from Colorado has 
said because I do not think there has 
been a correlation, I do not think the 
case has been made by anyone that 
there has been a correlation. 

When we said we were going with 
MX, if the Soviets said, in effect, “Oh, 
my goodness, this is terrible, they are 
going to outdo us and we had better 
get back to that negotiating table 
quick because those Americans are 
really going to outdo us.” So they 
came running to Geneva and wanted 
us to come running because “My good- 
ness, the MX is just over the horizon, 
we had better get going’—I think it 
has been just the opposite. 
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I do not know why, maybe because 
MX has been part of that whole sce- 
nario. Certainly the MX in our plan- 
ning—first it was 100, then 200, then 
racetrack patterns that made it into a 
semiconcealable half-quasimode-some- 
thing. We were on that kick for a 
while and that went down the tube. I 
did not see any move on the part of 
the Soviets when we were planning 
that. I did not see them coming back 
to the table. 

Now we have reduced it; instead of 
200, we are talking about a maximum 
of 41 now? 

Mr. HART. Forty or fifty. 

Mr. GLENN. Somewhere in that 
ballpark. I just do not think they are 
so scared of it. I think they know it is 
so big that it will just sit in one spot 
and they can knock it out at the begin- 
ning of a war anyway. 

Mr. HART. Precisely. 

Mr. GLENN. A mobile they cannot. 

Mr. HART. It is not more likely that 
the Soviets would be impressed by our 
willingness to develop the kind of 
mobile system that the Senator has in- 
dicated here and that the net effect of 
putting forth 50, 100, or even 200 
MX’s would be not to force the Soviets 
to negotiate more in good faith or but 
rather simply to change their launch 
doctrine so that both sides might be 
more likely, event crisis, to launch pre- 
emptively? Is that not really the net 
effect of going forward with a vulnera- 
ble land-based system? 

Mr. GLENN. In other words, it 
would be more vulnerable instead of 
less. 

Mr. HART. They would be less in- 
clined to negotiate and more simply to 
change their doctrine. 

Mr. GLENN. They would be able to 
knock out the MX as we have them, 
but they are a more attractive target. 
We have concentrated their problem 
for them. We have said we are putting 
multiple warheads on it. It is a big new 
system, a bit more accurate and we are 
putting them in the same holes we 
have had for the last 20 years. We do 
not even make them figure out new co- 
ordinates. They are in the same old 
holes the old Titans came out of. We 
are hardening them and making them 
a more attractive target. 

I will not say the MX will be more 
destabilizing, but it certainly does not 
add to stability because it makes an 
even more attactive target for them to 
shoot at. 

Mr. HART. The Senator is exactly 
correct, and I thank him. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, before 
the dstinguished Senator from Ohio 
concludes, I want to make a point of 
clear identification. In following his 
important contribution to this debate 
this morning, I am certain it is not his 
intent to indicate that this bill or any 
other action by the Senate has been 
taken to curtail the small ICBM pro- 
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gram or in any way shortchange the 
program. Indeed, it is this Senator's 
opinion, having chaired the hearings 
on the subject, that the administra- 
tion, most particularly the Depart- 
ment of Defense, is wholeheartedly 
behind the development of the small 
ICBM. It is funded to the maximum 
possible requirement. And while I 
agree with the Senator from Ohio—he 
certainly has been a very strong pro- 
ponent for the small ICBM—there is 
nothing in the bill that would indicate 
that we are trying in any way to slow 
the program down, nor would a vote 
on this particular pending amendment 
in any way affect that program, in my 
judgment. 

Mr. GLENN. No. Had the Senator 
asked me that question a year and a 
half ago, I would have had a different 
answer because I think there was all 
kinds of foot dragging. I argued for 3% 
years over there. I fought with every- 
body in sight at the Pentagon about 
why they were not moving with the 
small mobile. There were all sorts of 
reasons always given on that. Now, 
about a year and a half ago I think 
they got serious about the small 
mobile, and they went at it finally and 
appointed a general in charge of the 
program out there. He has moved it 
along. We will have a briefing from 
them this afternoon as a matter of 
fact as to what is its status. So I think 
now the Senator is absolutely correct; 
we are moving strongly on the mobile, 
and the fact that we do or do not have 
the MX to me is immaterial to the 
small mobile. I agree with the Senator 
on that. 

Mr. WARNER. I thank the Senator 
for that very clear response. 

Mr. GLENN. That is correct. The 
only thing I disagree with, I think 
they have gone a little far in this ar- 
moring and PSI protection and all this 
stuff. The main advantage of a mobile 
is the ability to get out and go where 
nobody knows where the thing is. You 
cannot barrage the whole of the 
United States is my point. I think it is 
a more reliable missile at a cheaper 
cost. When we get down to where we 
still have the MX out there that has 
cost us so much and is going to make 
an even more attractive target and is 
not going to do the job, as I see it, 
then I support the amendment of the 
Senator from Colorado. 

I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. GOLDWATER addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hecut). The Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
want to back up what my friend from 
Virginia said relative to the Midget- 
man. I think the Senator from Ohio is 
fully aware of my position on that, 
and I can assure him that as long as I 
have a voice I will speak out for it. 

Mr. President, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment offered by my col- 
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league, Senator Harr, that would 
delete all procurement funds for addi- 
tional MX missiles. 

It was just over 2 months ago when I 
stood up in this Chamber in support of 
Senate Joint Resolution 71 to release 
fiscal year 1985 funds for the MX. At 
that time, the Senate considered at 
length the arms control context for 
the MX decision. Our negotiators had 
just begun in Geneva, and the Presi- 
dent appealed to us not to undermine 
his negotiating position by unilaterally 
halting MX production. 

Well, here we are again debating the 
MX, and I have to admit we expected 
this. I cannot understand what has 
changed in the 2 months since the 
Congress expressed its will in releasing 
fiscal year 1985 funds for 21 additional 
MX missiles. I am not aware of any 
breakthrough in negotiations that 
warrants what amounts to nothing 
less than a unilateral concession. My 
colleague from Colorado knows that 
there has been no such progress. He 
heard, as I did, testimony from our 
former colleague John Tower, now 
Ambassador Tower, our START nego- 
tiator. He heard, as I did, the impor- 
tance our negotiating team attaches to 
the MX and to the absence of congres- 
sional constraints on our negotiating 
posture. 

I ask my colleague from Colorado, 
has there been some change in the es- 
timates of the Soviet ICBM threat to 
warrant the cancellation of MX at this 
time? No, the Soviets are continuing 
the modernization of their ICBM 
force, as they have been doing 
through all these years while we, in 
this country, have been debating the 
MX. The Soviets have deployed 600 
large, hard target kill capable land 
based missiles, and are on the verge of 
deploying two new missiles. The MX is 
all we have available for deployment 
in this decade to begin to redress the 
asymmetry that exists in prompt 
counterforce capabilities. 

Back in March, I raised the issue of 
Soviet treaty violations as a factor 
that strengthens the case for MX. And 
I can assure my colleagues that this 
situation has not improved, even 
though these violations have been a 
subject for discussion in Geneva. I 
might say that we have an amendment 
or two coming up this afternoon or 
this evening that will touch on Soviet 
violation of SALT II. The implications 
for the MX are also unchanged: Con- 
gressional failure to proceed with the 
MX program, at a time when the Sovi- 
ets are violating important arms con- 
trol agreements, would send precisely 
the wrong signal in my opinion. It 
would signal to the Soviets that we do 
not view their noncompliance as a seri- 
ous matter. This would not only un- 
dermine our ability to restore the in- 
tegrity of existing ageements, but it 
would jeopardize our ability to ensure 
adherence to future agreements. 
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Mr. President, the case for continu- 
ing MX procurement today is every bit 
as convincing as it was 2 months ago. 
And let me remind my colleagues that 
the Armed Services Committee has al- 
ready made significiant reductions in 
the MX program, reducing the admin- 
istration’s request for 48 missiles by 
more than half and reducing the fund- 
ing level by almost $1 billion. The pro- 
gram has been cut by as much as I 
think the national security interests of 
this Nation can stand. I urge my col- 
leagues to reject the amendment of 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, my 
colleagues are well aware that the im- 
portance of this decision goes well 
beyond the merits of one weapon 
system, even one as important as the 
MX. What is at issue here cannot be 
divorced from the negotiations now 
underway in Geneva that will deter- 
mine whether there is any prospect in 
the near term for significant reduc- 
tions in nuclear arms on both sides. 
What is at issue here is whether this 
Nation possesses the resolve and the 
continuity of purpose required to mod- 
ernize an essential element of our stra- 
tegic triad of forces. What is at issue 
here is whether this Nation will con- 
tinue into the next decade in the 
shadow of a signifcant imbalance in 
strategic force capabilities that threat- 
ens important elements of our retalia- 
tory capability while affording the So- 
viets a virtual sanctuary for their own. 


Not 2 years ago, Members of Con- 
gress on both sides of the aisle were 
hailing the report of the distinguished 
and bipartisan Scowcroft Commission. 
A centrol finding of that report was 
the integral relationship of more 
stable strategic forces, arms control 
and ICBM modernization in achieving 
the goal of reducing the chances of 
nuclear conflict. The MX, the Com- 
misison wrote, contributes to this goal 
in two ways: “It demonstrates the 
United States willingness to do what- 
ever necessary to offset Soviet coun- 
terforce advantages. It also provides 
the necessary incentive to the Soviet 
Union to move toward a compatible 
environment for the small missile and 
to engage seriously in arms control ne- 
gotiations designed to enhance stabili- 
ty.” 

Now, with a distinguished team of 
negotiators at the table, the President 
has urged each Member of Congress to 
approve the MX and join with him in 
a bipartisan and united effort in 
Geneva. 

Although arms control is the most 
visible and most important reason for 
Congress to approve the MX missile 
now, it is not the only reason. The de- 
ployment of 100 MX in existing silos 
satisfies essential military require- 
ments that can only be met in this 
decade by the MX. The missile has a 
combination of yield and accuracy, 
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which has been successfully demon- 
strated beyond all expectations in 
seven of seven flight tests, that puts 
hardened Soviet targets at risk of 
timely and reliable attack. These tar- 
gets, including their land-based missile 
silos, are now immune to effective and 
prompt retaliation. 

The Congress has been debating the 
MX for over a decade while the Sovi- 
ets have deployed over 600 modern, 
multiple warhead land-based missiles, 
creating a significant asymmetry in an 
important measure of the military bal- 
ance. One hundred MX missiles with 
1,000 warheads restores some measure 
of the balance between United States 
and Soviet missile forces, while not 
constituting enough capability to be 
perceived as a so-called first strike 
threat to Soviet ICBM’s. 

The restoration of the balance in 
missile capability to destroy hardened 
targets, while important from a mili- 
tary perspective, is enormously impor- 
tant from the political perspective. 
The existence of such an imbalance is 
extremely troublesome if the Soviet 
leadership perceives that they can 
engage in crisis bargaining—in the 
Third World or elsewhere—with the 
expectation that the United States 
will back down in the face of signifi- 
cant asymmetries in important strate- 
gic capabilities. 

Mr. President, the MX responds to 
an imperative to modernize the land- 
based leg of our strategic forces. If 
MX is deployed on schedule, it will be 
15 years between the last deployment 
of our most modern land-based missile, 
the Minuteman III, and the 100th 
MX. Those who would cancel the MX 
and have us rely on the small ICBM 
seem to forget that this missile will 
not be available until the 1990's, that 
it will inherently be more expensive—a 
full set of motors and a guidance set 
for every warhead—and that it will be 
subjected to the same public scrutiny 
that delayed MX mobile basing 
schemes. 

Some suggest that we can cancel the 
MX and rely on the submarine missile 
force. Recent Presidents and Secretar- 
ies of Defense have been unanimous in 
their support for a modern triad of 
strategic forces. The ICBM brings 
unique characteristics to our strategic 
deterrent posture, including a combi- 
nation of speed of delivery, hard 
target capability, and speed and reli- 
ability of communications. A strong, 
modern triad of strategic forces pro- 
vides a hedge against unexpected 
breakthroughs in Soviet defensive 
measures, or unforeseen reliability 
problems with one element of the 
force. 

However remote the prospects for a 
significant degradation in submarine 
survivability, it would be unwise to put 
too many of our eggs in that basket. 
Moreover, the new Trident missile 
does nothing to redress the imbalance 
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in missile forces in this decade. It will 
not begin deployment until late 1989, 
and will not be available in significant 
numbers until the 1990’s. 

Others point to the survivability of 
the MX as a reason not to support it. 
Testimony before our committee has 
indeed indicated that there has been 
no basic change in the assessments of 
ICBM survivability in existing silos. 
Because of Soviet ICMB’s that are al- 
ready deployed, and projected to 
become more accurate, a higher 
degree of survivability would be desira- 
ble. 

Ongoing research on superhard silos 
may provide a future option to en- 
hance MX survivability. So also might 
the ongoing research in the strategic 
defense initiative. In the meantime, 
survivability should be viewed, as the 
bipartisan Scowcroft Commission 
pointed out, not in isolation, but 
rather in the context of the total stra- 
tegic force. Viewed together in oper- 
ational terms, elements of the triad re- 
inforce the survivability of one an- 
other. For example, the Soviets cannot 
launch an attack that simultaneously 
destroys both the bomber force on the 
ground and the ICBM force. 

Several of my colleagues have writ- 
ten that the MX could shift the basis 
for our strategic planning toward an 
almost inevitable policy of launch on 
warning. In hearings before the Stra- 
tegic and Theater Nuclear Forces Sub- 
committee, this issue was explored at 
length and it was made very clear that 
our policy has not changed, nor is it 
changing with regard to our depend- 
ence on launching ICBM’s before they 
have been destroyed in an attack. It 
remains, as it always has, an option 
that the Soviet attack planner must 
worry about, but is not a basis for U.S. 
force planning. Moreover, I must 
remind my colleagues that when talk- 
ing about the survivability of the 
ICBM in the context of the total triad, 
we are not talking about launch on 
warning, even though our warning ca- 
pabilities are becoming much more re- 
liable under the priority effort being 
given this area in the strategic mod- 
ernization program, but rather launch 
after attack; that is, after nuclear 
weapons have already detonated on 
U.S. territory. 

By any standard, the MX has been 
an extremely successful development 
program. In testimony before the 
Senate Appropriations Defense Sub- 
committee, General Accounting Office 
representatives stated that the MX is 
not substantially different than other 
ICBM flight test programs over 25 
years “except in its success to date.” 

All elements of the development pro- 
gram are meeting performance and 
cost objectives and the program is on 
schedule to start initial deployment in 
existing Minuteman III silos late next 
year. In a statement describing the 
latest findings of their 7-year audit of 
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the program, the GAO indicated that 
“the Peacekeeper Flight Test Program 
to date has shown good performance 
and the Air Force plan to phase in 
operational components during flight 
testing is not unusual. While problems 
during flight testing are not unexpect- 
ed, we believe that the development 
and testing schedule must maintain 
the relative success experienced to 
date if the Air Force is to meet the 
congressisonally mandated initial 
operational capability date of Decem- 
ber 1986.” My colleagues who are fa- 
miliar with audit reports would find 
that assessment about as favorable as 
one is likely to hear. And indeed, testi- 
mony from the very competent Air 
Force team that is in charge of the 
program leaves every reason for confi- 
dence in achieving the deployment 
goal. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. HART]. 

Prior to June 14, 1984, I had voted in 
favor of the MX missile. My reason for 
supporting the program to that point 
is simple: I regard the MX missile as a 
necessary upgrading of our ICBM 
system. Since others of my colleagues 
have gone into some detail as to why 
the MX is an important element’ of 
our national security, I will not rehash 
their arguments. 

Mr. President, while I firmly believe 
that we need to maintain a national 
defense that is second to none, I also 
believe, just as firmly, that we must do 
so at a fair price for our taxpayers. It 
was this second belief that led me on 
June 14 of last year to support an 
amendment offered by my distin- 
guished colleague from Florida [Mr. 
CHILES]. That amendment did not kill 
the MX, it simply placed a fence 
around funds for the MX program. On 
March 19 of this year, I reaffirmed my 
position by voting to maintain the 
fencing of the funds for the MX pro- 
gram. 

I have supported the fencing of MX 
funds because I do not believe that the 
taxpayers are getting their money’s 
worth on the MX program, and be- 
cause the Department of Defense has 
not been forthcoming in providing cer- 
tain information on progress in im- 
proving the factory performance of 
the 14 contractors on the MX project. 
According to air force documents I ob- 
tained prior to my vote last June, the 
taxpayers had been paying for more 
than twice as much work as it should 
have taken the contractors to perform 
their tasks. Whatever the merits of 
the MX program, I did not then, nor 
do I now, believe it is right to expect 
American taxpayers to pay more than 
they should for what they are getting. 

Mr. President, I have always re- 
served my right to renew my support 
for authorizing and appropriating 
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funds for additional MX missiles, once 
my concerns have been answered. The 
amendment before us now would close 
off that option by deleting all funds 
for research and development, testing, 
production and deployment of the MX 
missile. 

@ Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, the MX 
missile makes no military sense, no 
arms control sense, and no fiscal sense. 
The MX is ill-conceived, vulnerable, 
and a waste of taxpayers’ dollars. It is 
not a bargaining chip; it is a destabiliz- 
ing strategic boondoggle which de- 
tracts from the real needs of our Na- 
tion’s security. 

I have stated my opposition to the 
MX many times. In fact, I have op- 
posed the MX for years, and I’m cer- 
tainly not alone in my criticism of it. 
On March 18, 1981, Deputy Undersec- 
retary of Defense, Dr. Seymour Zei- 
berg described the dilemma of the MX 
basing options as * * * a question of 
what is the least rotten apple in a 
barrel of rotten apples. 

Dr. Zeiberg was not alone in his criti- 
cal assessment of the MX missile 
system. In January 1981, Secretary of 
Defense, Caspar Weinberger testified 
on the MX. He said: 

I would feel that simply putting it into ex- 
isting silos would not answer two or three 
concerns I have: Namely, that the location 
of these are well known and are not hard- 
ened sufficiently, nor could they be, to be of 
sufficient strategic value to count as a stra- 
tegic improvement of our forces. 

Somehow, Secretary Weinberger’s 
well-made argument against basing 
the MX in fixed silos was left by the 


wayside because vulnerable, fixed silo 
basing is exactly the rotten apple of- 
fered to us again today. 

Indeed President Reagan’s senior de- 
fense adviser during the 1980 cam- 
paign, William Van Cleve, commented 
on the MX in October 1983. He said: 


Deploying the MX in a vulnerable mode is 
inconsistent with the very logic of strategic 
stability and survivability, and contradicto- 
ry to all of the things that the Scowcroft 
Commission report said should be the at- 
tributes of the survivable ICBM force. 

The MX is a highly accurate and 
highly vulnerable weapon system. 
This combination of accuracy and vul- 
nerability makes the MX not only ir- 
relevant to deterrence; it creates a 
strategic threat which can only reward 
the side which strikes first. Instead of 
strengthening deterrence, the MX is 
an antideterrent invitation to mutual 
suicide. 

Mr. President, over $10 billion have 
already been wasted on the MX. I urge 
my colleagues to pause and recognize 
the MX for what it is: a dangerous 
misallocation of our Nation’s re- 
sources.@ 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the Hart amendment to 
limit MX procurement. The Senator 
from Colorado is a fine thinker whose 
opinions we all must value. I have no 
doubts that he honestly believes that 
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his amendment is good for our securi- 
ty. However, my distinguished friend 
and colleague also believes that 
mutual assured destruction is a prefer- 
able strategic objective—and here we 
honestly disagree. 

We all know what the Soviet threat 
is—so I will be succinct: 

In 1983 and 1984, they deployed 200 
ICBM warheads and are nearing com- 
pletion of the silo-hardening program. 
They have 5,000 SS-18 and SS-19 mis- 
siles, and are deploying 1,000 new 
ICBM’s: the SS-X-24 and SS-X-25— 
both of which will be mobile, some- 
thing of particular concern to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

The Senator says that he supports 
the other legs of the triad, exclusive of 
the silo-based ICBM. The Soviets see 
things quite differently: They have: 
Expanded their silo-based ICBM force, 
and for the first time in cold war his- 
tory, also expanded the other two legs 
of the triad. The Soviets, in principle 
and in practice, think our triad config- 
uration is very sound strategically. 

But let us discuss briefly the alterna- 
tives proposed by the Senator. 

To establish his case the Senator 
must demonstrate that the silo-based 
MX is not accurate, cannot be hard- 
ened, lacks reliable command and com- 
munications control, takes too long to 
get to its target, cannot be retargeted, 
is too costly to maintain, and is not 
always ready. We all know that each 
argument is eminently refutable. 

But the greatest flaw in the Sena- 
tor’s strategic concept is his total reli- 
ance on other triad elements which 
are no less moot for a variety of differ- 
ent reasons—let me expand upon 
them: 

The Senator from Colorado likes 
Midgetman, as does the Scowcroft 
Commission. But it does not exist— 
and when it does, which will be in 
1992, or later, we are not even certain 
how it will be deployed and based. It 
could end up in silos. Or, if on hard- 
ened mobile launchers, invulnerability 
is not assured. It will be trackable, and 
if within a targetable area of 8 or 
fewer square miles, probably destructi- 
ble by a 1l-megaton blast. Further, we 
are developing an advanced strategic 
missile that can hunt out and destroy 
the Soviet SS-X-25. How long will it 
take before the Soviets develop their 
own ASM technology? 

What about our bomber force—is it 
as ready and invulnerable as the 
ICBM? Of course it is not. But togeth- 
er with the current elements of our 
triad, it offers reinforcing, in-depth ca- 
pability. The Soviets think so, too, es- 
pecially where new bombers are joined 
with a cruise missile capacity already 
qualitatively and quantitatively supe- 
rior to anything in our inventory or 
even on our drawing boards. 

That leaves us with the Trident II 
(D-5) missile—which does indeed have 
all the virtues that the Senator main- 
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tains. However, this program, too, is 
not without concerns: 

It will not be in service until the end 
of the decade. 

Congress cut $46 million last year, 
and SASC recommended a $75 million 
reduction this year in this most impor- 
tant program. 

But above all, what assurances do we 
have that enhanced Soviet ASW and 
other detection techniques—such as 
satellites, lasers, and synthetic aper- 
ture radars will not make this leg of 
the triad also vulnerable? The answer 
is, I believe, that submarines, too, will 
become vulnerable, and probably at a 
point in time when our reliance on 
them has become excessive. 

The distinguished Senator from Col- 
orado and I do agree on many things, 
Mr. President, including, I suspect, 
that the key aphorism of modern war- 
fare is that what can be detected can 
be destroyed. After all, the Senator 
supports the Midgetman because, 
among other reasons, of its mobile 
evasiveness. I however, foresee the 
quickly approaching time when our 
detective capacity will outpace both 
our evasive and our countermeasure 
abilities. At least, I have seen no evi- 
dence to the contrary—after all, that 
is the express concern of the new sub- 
marine security program, and similiar 
efforts in the other services. 

Let me bring this colloquy to a close, 
Mr. President: 

The MX Peacekeeper has a neces- 
sary place in the triad—indeed, with a 
hardened silo—as the Scowcroft Com- 
mission recommends as part of the 
overall modernization program—the 
MX system will remain, with the sub- 
marine, the two foundational corner- 
stones of the triad. 

Last, the best means of making the 
MX and all other land-based ICBM 
systems unnecessary, is not to unilat- 
erally eliminate them, but to develop a 
strategic defense initiative capacity. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
in the hope that Senators are in their 
offices with their squawk boxes turned 
on, I should like to make an appeal for 
them to get over here, starting this 
afternoon. 

We now have 49 amendments that 
we want to accomplish by Thursday 
evening; and if we do not, the majority 
leader has told us that he will call us 
back into session next Wednesday. 
Nobody wants that to happen, espe- 
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cially when we are home for a little 
recess. 

So, if Senators are listening and 
have amendments, we could accept 
quite a few of these amendments, thus 
avoiding debate, especially on matters 
that are of no particular threat to the 
defense of our country. 

We have some tough amendments 
coming up. The amendment we are 
going to vote on this afternoon at 2 
o’clock, the Hart amendment, is im- 
portant, and it is to be followed by the 
Nunn amendment, which will be on 
the MX. 

We also have this afternoon the dis- 
cussion of the SALT offensive arms 
limits, SALT II amendments. We have 
a suggestion on the United States- 
Sovit summit. We have a very impor- 
tant amendment on chemical weapons 
that might be called up later this 
afternoon. 

We have another amendment that 
people have not paid much attention 
to, but, as I understand, it professes to 
give the Army the job of patrolling 
our borders for narcotics violations, 
with the eventual hope that the Army 
might wind up with the power to 
arrest people. I do not think that sails 
along with our Constitution too well. 

We have SDI coming up, and that 
will take quite a bit of discussion. We 
have the subject of base closings, mili- 
tary construction. That is just to men- 
tion a few. Military construction 
always takes up a little time. 

So I hope that colleagues who are 
comfortably seated in their offices and 
who have amendments would get over 
here. There is only a half hour re- 
maining until we go into recess, so it 
would not do much good to get here 
now, unless you have something you 
think we might accept. But be sure to 
be here this afternoon. We want to get 
this bill finished so that we can all go 
home and enjoy a little recess before 
we continue with the arduous tasks 
that always confront us. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, there are 
a number of Senators who want to be 
heard on the MX issue, and they could 
be heard between now and noon if 
they would appear at this time. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I hope they will 
come here. I think they would find the 
Chamber rather comfortable at this 
time. 

Mr. HART. Certainly very quiet. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The air condi- 
tioning is working, and it is nice and 
quiet here. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of 
the Senator from New York [Mr. 
MoyNIHAN] and the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. RIEGLE] be added as co- 
sponsors of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, 50 
years from now, I suspect that histori- 
ans will look back at our decade-long 
debate over the MX missile and con- 
clude that this was the high water 
mark of our nuclear folly. There are 
no good reasons for Congress to fund 
these missiles, only bad ones, and I 
will accordingly vote for the amend- 
ment to delete any MX funding from 
next year’s Defense budget. 

In a debate about the President’s 
strategic defense initiative that was 
broadcast over the weekend on Wil- 
liam F. Buckley’s ‘firing line,” the 
President’s Science Adviser, Dr. 
George Keyworth, stated that the 
single most important consideration 
for any new weapon system could be 
reduced to a single word. “That word,” 
he said, “is stability.” 

Does the MX missile contribute to 
stability between the two nuclear su- 
perpowers? 

The answer is clear; the MX does 
not contribute to stability; it is, on the 
contrary, positively destabilizing. This 
is so for at least two reasons: 

First, because of this missile’s accu- 
racy and because of its extraordinary 
vulnerability, the Soviet leadership 
will perceive the MX to be a first- 
strike weapon, built and deployed with 
the idea of firing first against the 
Soviet Union in a pre-emptive strike as 
part of an effort to destroy the Soviet 
Union's ability to retaliate. Their logic 
is simple: If the Americans did not 
intend to use the MX missile first and 
pre-emptively, they never would have 
based it in such a vulnerable place as 
old Minuteman siloes. 

Any additional first-strike capability 
in the nuclear arsenal of either side is 
inherently destabilizing. It can only 
heighten mistrust, accelerate the arms 
race and make arms control more diffi- 
cult to achieve. When the Soviets see 
the United States deploying a missile 
as accurate and as vulnerable as the 
MX, the Soviets can only become more 
concerned about the danger of a pre- 
emptive strike, about their ability to 
survive such a strike, about their ca- 
pacity to retaliate. Their finger will 
tighten on the trigger, the pressure to 
fire first will increase, and the fear 
and distrust will mount. 

Because of its vulnerability, the MX 
is useless as a retaliatory deterrent; its 
only utility is as a first-strike weapon, 
and it is, for that reason, destabilizing. 

But the MX is destabilizing for a 
second reason, also related to its vul- 
nerability. Estimates by the Air Force 
and the Congressional Budget Office 
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demonstrate that, by the time the MX 
is deployed, between 90 percent and 99 
percent of the missiles would be de- 
stroyed in a Soviet first strike. Be- 
cause the MX is so vulnerable, because 
our commanders know that it is a mis- 
sile that will almost certainly be de- 
stroyed in a soviet attack, our generals 
will be tempted to treat the MX as a 
missile that must be launched on 
warning, before the Soviet attack is 
confirmed. The last thing we need in a 
crisis with the Soviet Union is a “use it 
or lose it” mentality with our most de- 
structive missiles. That way lies acci- 
dents and errors and ultimately catas- 
trophe. 

We all agree that our land-based 
missile force needs to be modernized. 
But before the Skowcroft Commission 
report in 1983, we also all agreed that 
the solution of putting MX missiles in 
Minuteman silos was dead wrong. This 
was a solution that had been repeat- 
edly and resoundingly rejected by 
Congress and the executive branch for 
over 10 years—and for good reasons. 
Nothing has changed since then to 
warrant deploying the MX missile in 
Minuteman silos. 

One prerequisite for a new missile 
system is survivability, not only be- 
cause of the destabilizing effects that 
come from its vulnerability that I have 
described earlier, but also for pure 
strategic reasons. Our bombers and 
our submarines may not always be as 
survivable as they are now, and the vi- 
ability of our nuclear traid depends 
upon guaranteeing to the maximum 
extent possible, the surviability of 
each leg of the triad. This is why I be- 
lieve we should move directly to the 
development and deployment of the 
Midgetman. The MX simply flunks 
the survivability test. 

What then are the reasons for con- 
tinuing this deployment? 

The main reason is that we are de- 
ploying the MX because the Soviet 
Union has been deploying comparable 
weapons. As Secretary of State George 
Shultz stated before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee last Febru- 
ary: 

Since we deployed our most modern type 
of ICBM, the Minuteman III, the Soviet 
Union has deployed three new types of 
ICBM's—the SS-17, 18 and 19—including 
360 SS-19’s roughly comparable in size to 
the MX, each with six warheads, and 308 of 
the much larger SS-18's, each with 10 war- 
heads. Moreover, within the next 2 years, 
the Soviets will begin deploying two addi- 
tional new types—the SS-X-24 and 25. This 
means five new Soviet ICBM’s compared to 
one—the MX~—for the United States. 


But it is not merely “keeping up 
with the Jones” that prompts Secre- 
tary Shultz to support an MX for us. 
If the Soviets can strike at our land- 
based deterrent he argues we should 
be able to strike the Soviet land-based 
deterrent. Otherwise, says Secretary 
Shultz: 
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They might believe that they had a signif- 
icant advantage in a crucial dimension of 
the strategic balance; they could seek to 
gain political leverage by a threat of nuclear 
blackmail. Such a crucial imbalance in stra- 
tegic capabilities could well make them 
bolder in a regional conflict or in a major 
crisis. 

This is dangerous and self-defeating 
and faulty logic. The United States 
should not make decisions about our 
own national security based on what 
the Soviet might think. Doubtless 
there were those in France who sup- 
ported the construction of the Magi- 
not Line, Germany might think that 
France was defenseless. The fact that 
the Soviets, against all logic, might 
think they had an advantage does not 
ipso facto create the kind of “crucial 
imbalance in strategic capabilities” 
that Secretary Shultz warned against. 
The notion, put forth in the Secre- 
tary’s February testimony that the 
United States should deploy MX mis- 
siles because otherwise the Soviet 
might reach irrational and totally un- 
justified conclusions about the strate- 
gic balance of forces is an inadequate 
reason for expanding billions of dol- 
lars on a dangerous and destabilizing 
weapon system. 

If it is necessary to match the Sovi- 
ets in their deployment of missile sys- 
tems, it makes sense to examine what 
kind of new missile system the Soviets 
are in fact deploying. They are in the 
process of deploying a mobile missile 
system, the SS-24. For the United 
States to respond to the SS-24 with 
the MX in fixed silos is foolish. We 
should waste not more time or money 
on the MX. We should go directly to 
the Midgetman. 

Another reason put forth in support 
of the MX is the need to show “na- 
tional will and resolve.” I suppose our 
willingness to spend billions of dollars 
on any weapons system—no matter 
how flawed that system may be— 
shows a certain kind of “national will 
and resolve.” But the most powerful 
demonstration of our determination to 
guarantee our security and the securi- 
ty of our allies is to build safe, effec- 
tive and survivable weapons systems. 
We do not show the kind of resolve 
that makes a difference simply by 
spending billions of dollars; we do not 
show the kind of national will that 
makes a difference by deploying defec- 
tive or faulty weapons systems; and we 
certainly do not show unity of purpose 
by pushing a weapons system like the 
MX that has had so little support for 
it in Congress. 

The final argument advanced for 
MX is its need as a bargaining chip. It 
is curious that whatever is happening 
in arms control, the MX is always a 
bargaining chip. When we are not 
talking, the MX is a bargaining chip to 
get the Soviets to the table. When 
they come to the table, the MX is a 
bargaining chip to get them to reduce, 
yet we never hear the administration 
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say that it is really willing to bargain 
with the MX. 

I am aware that this amendment is 
likely to fail. If it does, I intend to sup- 
port the efforts of Senators Nunn and 
BYRD to cap deployment of the MX at 
40 missiles and limit production of new 
missiles next year to 12. Although this 
is not an ideal response, it will limit 
the destabilizing effects of a fixed 
based ICBM by holding the numbers 
below those that threaten a first- 
strike and save billions of dollars that 
can be spent for systems that will 
genuinely promote stability and secu- 
rity. I urge all my colleagues who 
oppose the MX to support this ap- 
proach if the amendment offered by 
Senator Hart is defeated. 

Mr. HART. Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. KENNEDY, Yes; I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. HART. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts has as usual cogently stated 
the argument against MX, and his 
support on this position has been con- 
sistent throughout. I hope he would 
not too quickly assume that the 
amendment will fail. Hopefully some 
Members of the Senate may see the 
light, even at this late date. But the 
argument is made that we need this 
missile to show American resolve. The 
principal arguments now have little to 
do with the strategic deterrent. They 
have a lot to do with the diplomatic 
situation. Deploying the missile sup- 
posedly shows American resolve, and 
this allegedly gives us an ability to ne- 
gotiate in Geneva. Is the Senator from 
Massachusetts aware of any situation 
since the MX has been before the 
Senate or been under consideration of 
any correlation between Soviet behav- 
ior in terms of willingness to negotiate 
or give up any of the major weapons 
systems, and the willingness of the 
United States to build the MX? 

Mr KENNEDY. Absolutely not. My 
friend and colleague from Colorado re- 
members the similar arguments that 
were made a number of years ago 
when we were moving toward a new 
technology in the MIRVing of weap- 
ons systems. Proponents argued at 
that time that we should move for- 
ward with MIRV’s because we would 
be able to use them as a bargaining 
chip, we would be able to get the 
Soviet Union to the bargaining table, 
we would be able to use MIRV’s as a 
bargaining chip in the negotiations. 
We got to the bargaining table. It was 
never used in those negotiations. As 
the Senator from Colorado well under- 
stands, we moved rapidly into the 
MIRVing process. We were matched 
by the Soviet Union at this period of 
time. And the result has been ever in- 
creasing instability. It was a decision 
that we have come to regret. 

Now we see a repeat of that logic; 
even less compelling arguments in 
favor of this particular weapons 
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system than for MIRV’s. I agree with 
the arguments that have been put for- 
ward by the Senator from Colorado 
and others who oppose the MX in 
terms of the fallacy of the bargaining 
chip theory, which has been demon- 
strated over a long period. 

Mr. HART. If the Senator will yield? 
The Senator from Massachusetts has 
followed the course of Soviet positions 
on nuclear issues and arms control for 
some time. Is the Senator aware of 
any statements made by existing or 
past Soviet leaders that could lead the 
American people to believe that a U.S. 
decision to go forward with MX would 
in any way give the Soviets reason to 
negotiate? Conversely, would the Sen- 
ator agree that, quite frankly, building 
the MX plays right into the Soviets’ 
hands if our genuine concern is a pre- 
emptive strike, and some possible of- 
fense or aggression by the Soviet 
Union against us, aren’t we really pro- 
viding them not only more dangerous 
targets but also more attractive tar- 
gets? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think the Sena- 
tor’s statement is quite correct. I think 
any fair evaluation of the various fac- 
tors which have brought the Soviet 
Union back to the bargaining table in 
Geneva, demonstrates that their deci- 
sion is more related to new research 
and other kinds of weapons systems 
such as space systems. 

I have not found, in any statements 
by the Soviet leadership—either ex- 
plicitly or implicitly—nor in those that 
have followed the arms control negoti- 
ations an indication that the MX has 
been effective in bringing the Soviets 
back to the negotiating table. Quite 
frankly, in the brief time that I have 
had as a Senate observer at those ne- 
gotiations, I have seen no indication 
that would lead us to believe that 
there is sufficient justification for a 
continued development of this pro- 
gram, or the purchase of increased 
numbers of this missile as proposed by 
the administration. 

I think the Senator is quite correct 
in his review of the past statements 
and past behavior of the Soviet Union. 
I think any evaluation of that record 
certainly would not support the argu- 
ments that have been put forward 
here on the floor of the Senate for 
continued development and procure- 
ment of this system. 

Mr. HART. Would the Senator agree 
that what demonstrates resolve to the 
Soviet Union and its leaders is una- 
nimity of the United States, the Amer- 
ican people, and the Congress behind 
a strategic deterrent that makes 
sense—survivable submarines, a surviv- 
able bomber capability, a mobile and 
therefore survivable land-based deter- 
rent? The pattern under both parties 
and several administrations has been 
bipartisan consensus behind modern- 
ization, a consensus based upon, as the 
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Senator accurately said, survivability 
and stability. What shattered the con- 
sensus was this administration’s adop- 
tion of the political recommendations 
of the Scowcroft Commission to put 
this very dangerous missile in a vul- 
nerable target. That is the issue over 
which the Congress split. 

It was in fact that decision that 
shattered the traditional consensus 
surrounding our deterrent doctrine, 
and made it appear if anything, that 
the United States was less than united 
behind this deterrent. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
think it is also important to point out 
that those of us who support the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Colorado rec- 
ognize that we have made very sub- 
stantial and continued progress in 
modernization of our submarine fleet 
and weapons which are associated 
with that fleet; that we have made 
very substantial advances in the cruise 
missile technology and procurement of 
those weapons which have been associ- 
ated with our bomber force; and that 
we are also moving toward the contin- 
ued state-of-the-art advancement in 
that bomber force with new technol- 
ogies—the Stealth technology. 

We also have a strong commitment, 
I think, in a bipartisan way to move 
toward a mobile missile which does 
meet the criterion that the Senator 
from Colorado has pointed out; that is 
survivability. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate was to 
go into recess now. The Chair recog- 


nizes the majority leader. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that we can now vote on the 
pending amendment at about 10 after 
2, with 5 minutes of debate on either 
side, then a vote up or down, as I un- 
derstand the managers, without any 
intervening debate, motion, or appeal. 
I have discussed this with the distin- 
guished minority leader and I am now 
prepared to ask unanimous consent 
and I do ask unanimous consent that, 
at the hour of 2 p.m., there be 10 min- 
utes of debate to be equally divided be- 
tween the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee and the ranking 
minority member or their designees on 
the pending amendment offered by 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
HART]. 

I ask unanimous consent that follow- 
ing the conclusion or yielding back of 
the time, the vote occur on the Hart 
amendment without any intervening 
debate, appeal, motion or point of 
order on the amendment. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, would the distin- 
guished majority leader include in his 
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request that—I believe I heard the re- 
quest, and I believe that he used the 
word “on.” That we would vote on the 
amendment, 

Mr. DOLE. Yes, Mr. President, that 
a vote occur immediately on the Hart 
amendment without any intervening 
debate, motion, appeal, or point of 
order on the amendment. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, would the 
distinguished majority leader with- 
hold his request momentarily? 

Mr. DOLE. Yes, Mr. President, I 
would be happy to do so. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, this is a 
perfecting amendment in the second 
degree, is it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is a 
perfecting amendment in the first 
degree. 

Mr. BYRD. Then I ask the distin- 
guished majority leader to include in 
his request that there be no interven- 
ing amendment to the amendment, 
that no amendment to the amendment 
be in order. 

Mr. DOLE. I add that the request, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have no 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

LATE SESSION TONIGHT 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I also in- 
dicate for the benefit of my colleagues 
who now have a policy luncheon to 
attend, both the majority and minori- 
ty side, it is my understanding that 
the distinguished chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee would like 
to go very late this evening. He feels 
we are making some progress. I would 
like to affirm that from my colleagues 
on both sides. Is that correct? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I say to the ma- 
jority leader that we now have 49 
amendments. If we are going to be 
able to take our recess Thursday night 
or Friday, it is going to be necessary to 
work late every night. And when I say 
late, I mean late. Midnight would be 
early. I mean that. 

It is very, very important that we get 
this bill through because if we allow 
our Members to go home and then 
come back, we will have amendments 
coming in here for the next 3 or 4 
months. I think it is very essential in 
the interests of the defense of our 
country that we get a better under- 
standing of just what we are going to 
be able to do. 

So it will be late, Mr. President. 

Mr. DOLE. Then I urge Members 
who have amendments to be prepared 
to offer those, with one exception. I 
hope that we might request of the 
President an opportunity to discuss 
the Nunn amendment with the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia at 2:30 
with representatives of the President 
and the distinguished chairman of the 
committee. 
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Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I would 
like to suggest that I am always open 
to discussion with the White House on 
any subject. But I would like to sug- 
gest that we go ahead and lay down 
the Nunn-Byrd-Gore-Boren amend- 
ment, which is on the MX, after we 
have the vote on the Hart amendment 
and that it be made the pending busi- 
ness. We can begin discussion on it. 
There also could be agreement that if 
there are other amendments that can 
be handled in the time that do not re- 
quire rollcall votes, we can temporarily 
set aside that amendment. But we had 
agreed yesterday afternoon to make 
that amendment follow the Hart 
amendment, which is the normal se- 
quence. 

I certainly would be receptive to dis- 
cussions with the White House but I 
would hate to hold that amendment 
up for another day. This is one of our 
more serious amendments and I am 
not sure that we are not going to be 
delaying the overall bill considerably 
beyond what the Senator from Arizo- 
na has in mind if we start delaying 
these significant amendments. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I might say to 
the leader that I, too, have been con- 
tacted. It is my position that the exist- 
ence of this bill has been known for 4 
or 5 months, that the White House 
should have known a long time ago of 
the contents of the Nunn amendment 
and have had a pretty good under- 
standing of what the strengths or 
weaknesses might be on this floor. I 
would like to have the Nunn amend- 
ment laid down and made a matter of 
business. We can go in and sit down 
and talk with our friends from up the 
Avenue, but I think they should do 
their planning a little better, to be 
honest with the leader. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I wish to 
add to that that this is the same 
amendment that we had a press con- 
ference on, I believe, in March. We of- 
fered the same amendment in commit- 
tee, exactly the same amendment, the 
first part of April. This has been an 
announced position and a printed— 
well, at least, a typed—amendment for 
a long time. So it is not slipping up on 
anyone. 

Again, I would be delighted to dis- 
cuss it with the White House and the 
majority leader, and we are not going 
to be in any great rush voting on it, 
but I do believe the debate ought to 
begin on it. 

I might say that the fact that debate 
was scheduled to begin on it probably 
has a lot to do with stimulating inter- 
est in that subject at the White House. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr, President, let me in- 
dicate to the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Nunn] and others 
that I shall make the contact during 
the noon hour. I think in fairness to 
the President, he has been out of the 
country. At this very moment, he is 
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lunching with the President from 
Honduras. He was given an option 
paper, as I understand it, last evening 
at about 5 o’clock to see if there is 
some way to satisfy the concerns of 
Senators who are cosponsoring the 
amendment of the Senator from Geor- 
gia and at the same time satisfy some 
of his concerns. 

We shall vote at 10 after 2. The vote 
probably will be completed at 2:30. It 
seems to me it would not make much 
difference if we met for 10 or 15 min- 
utes before the amendment was of- 
fered. 

I am perfectly agreeable that the 
amendment be laid down if that does 
not disturb someone who will not be in 
the Senate later this afternoon. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
might say that we can always lay the 
Nunn amendment aside and take up 
other amendments. 

Mr. DOLE. I think we can work out 
something. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. We shall work 
out something. We shall try. 

RECESS UNTIL 2 P.M. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will 
stand in recess until the hour of 2 p.m. 

Thereupon, at 12:09 p.m., the Senate 
recessed until 2 p.m.; whereupon, the 
Senate reconvened when called to 
order by the Presiding Officer [Mr. 
Syms]. 

AMENDMENT NO. 158 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is the amendment of 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Who yields time? 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HART. What time is available? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ten 
minutes evenly divided. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the 
Senate will shortly vote one more time 
on whether to procure additional MX 
missiles. It is the position of the Sena- 
tor from Colorado and other sponsors 
of this amendment that we should not 
procure any additional MX missiles, 
that we have gone far enough, indeed 
too far, down the road of a new nucle- 
ar weapons system that destabilizes 
the nuclear balance, that makes this 
country less secure, and that frag- 
ments a traditional consensus behind 
the modernization of a strategic triad. 

Mr. President, it is not too late to re- 
verse the folly that this program has 
started. Indeed, since April 1983, when 
the President endorsed the Scowcroft 
Commission report. The administra- 
tion has been eyed to alter its policies 
and begin negotiations on the limita- 
tion on the number of nuclear weap- 
ons between ourselves and the Soviets 
and move toward a survivable ICBM 
system in this country, namely, a 
single warhead, generally mobile 
system. 
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As a sort of backhand gift or reward 
to those who would in fact go forward 
with what we all knew was in our na- 
tional interest, the Scowcroft Commis- 
sion reluctantly, for political and not 
for military reasons, said: Let us go 
ahead and build at least 100 of the 
MX missiles. 

Mr. President, I think it is clear to 
all in this Chamber, that that was a 
mistake, that the 100 MX’s in fixed 
silos increases the vulnerability of this 
Nation’s strategic deterrent, reduces 
the survivability of our strategic 
forces, and decreases the stability of 
relations between ourselves and the 
Soviet Union. 

It has been argued and will be 
argued this afternoon before this vote 
that we need this vote for the MX as 
some sort of a symbol of American re- 
solve and resolution. 

Mr. President, there is no evidence 
whatsoever that the Soviet Union was 
drawn back to the bargaining table by 
the MX or, indeed, is bargaining today 
because of the MX. A stronger argu- 
ment can be made that the Soviet 
Union is indeed pleased to see this 
Nation march off the cliff of folly by 
putting its element of deterrent in a 
basing mode that the Soviet Union 
today can target, can target with a 
high degree of accuracy and indeed, 
can at least in a theoretical if not in a 
practical way, knock out by a first 
strike. Mr. President, the MX in a 
fixed basing mode has never made 
sense. It did not make sense in 1983; it 
did not make sense in 1984; it makes 
even less sense today. 

I hope the Senate will do what it 
knows it ought to do; that is, cancel 
the funds for deployment of the MX 
in 1986, leave the funds for research, 
testing, development, and engineering 
on a survivable land-based system, and 
secure this country rather than make 
us less secure. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of the MX missile. 

MX is an important element of the 
ongoing arms control negotiations. 
The Soviets have indicated to our ne- 
gotiators the importance they attach 
to this missile. The Congress should 
not mandate a unilateral concession 
that would seriously weaken the hand 
of our negotiators and play into the 
Soviet’s hands. 

Deployment of 100 MX in existing 
silos satisfies essential military re- 
quirements that can only be met in 
this decade by the MX. It puts hard- 
ened Soviet targets at risk of timely 
and reliable attack that are now 
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immune to effective and prompt retal- 
iation. 

MX restores some measure of the 
balance between United States and 
Soviet missile forces wherein there is a 
serious asymmetry favoring the Sovi- 
ets today. 

MX will modernize the ICBM 
force—it has been 10 years since this 
country deployed the last of the Min- 
uteman III missiles; and the small 
ICBM will not be available until the 
1990's. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
maintain the MX as we have included 
it in this defense bill. I think it is im- 
portant to the security of this Nation 
that we do so. 

I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I oppose 
the Hart amendment, although I 
agree with some of the arguments that 
Senator Hart has made regarding par- 
ticularly the basing mode of the MX. I 
oppose the amendment because this 
amendment would basically strike all 
funds on the MX and it is my under- 
standing that there are not enough 
funds that have already been author- 
ized really to even base those missiles 
that have already been authorized. 

I think there is a strong case to be 
made for a limited number of MX mis- 
siles to be deployed and deployed in a 
satisfactory manner. I think there is a 
strong case to be made for enough 
spare missiles and enough test missiles 
so the program is a viable program. I 
shall be proposing an amendment this 
afternoon that will slow the produc- 
tion rate to 12 per year; it will cap the 
number of deployed missiles at 40 mis- 
siles and allow the missiles to be de- 
ployed this year in basing sets of 
eight. That would allow the Defense 
Department to deploy the missiles and 
leave open the possibility if they come 
up with another basing mode to take 
another look at that. 

Now is not the time to debate my 
amendment, but it will be forthcom- 
ing. I oppose this amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
there is not much question in the 
mind of anybody here that there is a 
desire on the part of many Senators to 
limit the MX in some fashion at a cer- 
tain number, at a certain number of 
warheads, and so forth and so on. 
There is no big demand to completely 
wipe out the funds for the MX. It is 
and will remain a bargaining chip in 
the meetings of Geneva. We had testi- 
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mony on that from Ambassador Tower 
this afternoon. 

I think, Mr. President, that the 
thing that brought the Soviets back to 
the bargaining table was our great 
conventional strength, not necessarily 
our atomic strength. It is a vast 
strength. Adding to it would just make 
it stronger. But I hope that the Senate 
will reject the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

The Senator from Colorado makes 
Many, many very good points, but 
they are not points that I think we 
should consider at this time. I think it 
would be on the side of wisdom for the 
Senate to vote no on this amendment. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has 1 minute 
and 39 seconds remaining. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, may we 
have order in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, it can be 
argued that the President of the 
United States, President Reagan, 
made a unilateral concession of some 
kind or other when he made the deci- 
sion to reduce the overall number of 
the proposed MX missiles by 50 per- 
cent, That was not considered at the 
time to be a concession to the Soviet 
Union. It was, in fact, a recognition of 
reality. That is all that the Senator 
from Colorado is arguing for today in 
the Senate. 

It has been amply stated by this ad- 
ministration that it has no intention 
of negotiating the MX missiles away; 
therefore, they cannot be considered a 
bargaining chip. The administration 
has never resolved in its own mind 
whether this is or is not a bargaining 
chip, but there are sufficient state- 
ments from the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State, 
and other senior administration offi- 
cials that they do not intend in any 
way to negotiate the MX missile away. 

Mr. President, the time has come to 
restructure the bipartisan consensus 
behind a stable nuclear deterrent. The 
MX is not a valid part of that deter- 
rent. We will get on with the business 
of this country and restructure that 
consensus when we decide to termi- 
nate that program and terminate the 
folly it has always represented as long 
as it has been based in a vulnerable 
basing mode. Therefore, I hope the 
Senate will face up to what I think vir- 
tually all Senators recognize now: The 
need to get on with the programs that 
do make the country stronger, includ- 
ing the truly survivable, truly mobile 
land-based system. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

All time having expired, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Colorado. 
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The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Oregon {Mr. Packwoop] 
is necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. East] is 
absent due to illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber desiring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 42, 
nays 56, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 85 Leg.) 
YEAS—42 


Glenn 
Harkin 


Andrews 
Baucus 
Biden 
Bingaman 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Cranston 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Durenberger 
Eagleton 
Exon 
Ford 


Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Pell 
Proxmire 


Hart 
Hatfield 
Hollings 
Inouye 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Kennedy 
Kerry 
Lautenberg 
Leahy 
Levin 
Matsunaga 


NAYS—56 


Rockefeller 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Simon 
Stafford 
Weicker 


Abdnor 
Armstrong 
Bentsen 
Boren 
Boschwitz 
Byrd 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
DeConcini 
Denton 
Dole 
Domenici 
Evans 
Garn 
Goldwater 


Murkowski 
Nickles 
Nunn 
Pressler 
Quayle 
Roth 
Rudman 
Simpson 
Specter 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Trible 
Wallop 
Warner 
Wilson 
Zorinsky 


Humphrey 
Kasten 
Laxalt 
Long 
Lugar 
Mathias 
Mattingly 
McClure 
McConnell 
NOT VOTING—2 


East Packwood 


So the amendment (No. 158) was re- 
jected. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO, 159 
(Purpose: To impose certain restrictions on 
the MX missile program) 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. NUNN], 
for himself, Mr. BYRD, Mr. Gore, Mr. 
Boren, Mr. CHILES, and Mr. BENTSEN pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 159. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 
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On page 10, line 2, strike out 
“$9,584,900,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$9,234,900,000”. 

On page 11, between lines 8 and 9, insert 
the following new section: 


LIMITATIONS ON MX MISSILE PROCUREMENT 
AND DEPLOYMENT 

Sec. 107. (a) It is the sense of the Congress 
that— 

(1) not more than 40 MX missiles should 
be deployed in existing Minuteman silos; 
and 

(2) after procurement of 40 missiles for de- 
ployment, further procurement of MX mis- 
siles should be limited to those necessary 
for the MX missile reliability testing pro- 
gram and as spares within the logistics 
system supporting the deployed MX missile 
force. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, none of the funds appropriated pur- 
suant to an authorization of funds in this or 
any prior Act may be used— 

(1) to deploy more than 40 MX missiles in 
existing Minuteman silos; 

(2) to modify, or prepare for modification, 
more than 40 existing Minuteman silos for 
the deployment of MX missiles; 

(3) to acquire basing sets for more than 40 
MX deployed missiles; or 

(4) to procure long-lead items for the de- 
ployment of more than 40 MX missiles. 

(c) All MX missiles acquired by funds ap- 
propriated pursuant to the authorization of 
funds in this division may only be used to 
support the MX missile reliability testing 
program or as spares within the logistics 
system supporting the deployed MX missile 
force. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I might 
say to my friend from Arizona that I 
will be delighted to have this amend- 
ment set aside temporarily so long as 
it remains the pending business, so we 
can take up another amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the re- 
cently introduced amendment be laid 
aside so another amendment can be in- 
troduced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 160 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Inovye], 
for himself and Mr. MATSUNAGA, proposes an 
amendment numbered 160. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At an appropriate place, insert: 

(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, including but not limited to section 
809 of the Military Construction Authoriza- 
tion Act, 1968, section 807(d) of the Military 
Construction Act, 1984, or any provision of 
an annual Appropriation Act restricting the 
use of funds for the sale, lease, rental, or ex- 
cessing of any portion of land currently 
identified as Fort DeRussy, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, the Secretary of the Army (herein- 
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after referred to as the “Secretary”) is au- 
thorized to sell and convey, at the appraised 
fair market value as determined by the Sec- 
retary, all right, title and interest of the 
United States in up to 45 acres of land and 
improvements northeast of Kalia Road com- 
prising a portion of Fort DeRussy, Hawaii, 
to the City and County of Honolulu or the 
State of Hawaii, or their designated agen- 
cies, upon such terms and conditions as are 
acceptable to the Secretary. The exact acre- 
ages and legal descriptions of the property 
to be sold under this section shall be deter- 
mined by surveys which are satisfactory to 
the Secretary. The cost of any such surveys 
shall be borne by the buyer. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to acquire 
land and design and construct such facilities 
as are necessary to replace those on the 
land to be sold pursuant to subsection (a). 
The Secretary is also authorized to relocate 
activities currently located at Fort DeRussy 
to such replacement facilities. 

(c) The proceeds of the sale authorized to 
be conducted pursuant to subsection (a) 
shall be available without fiscal year limita- 
tion to acquire land and replace facilities au- 
thorized to be acquired or constructed pur- 
suant to subsection (b) and to pay associat- 
ed relocation costs. The remainder of the 
proceeds shall be converted into the Treas- 
ury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, this 
amendment which was drafted by the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense and 
approved by the Secretary of the 
Army authorizes the Secretary of the 
Army to sell a portion of Fort 
DeRussy in Honolulu to either the 
State of Hawaii or the city of Honolu- 
lu. 

This amendment has been cleared 
by the managers of this measure. 

Mr. President, I am offering today, 
an amendment to the fiscal year 1986 
Department of Defense Authorization 
Act to provide authorization for the 
sale of up to 45 acres of the land area 
designated as Fort DeRussy, Honolulu, 
HI by the Secretary of the Army to 
the city and county of Honolulu or the 
State of Hawaii. During my frequent 
discussions with the Department of 
Defense, it is clear that this land area 
is no longer crucial to our strategic na- 
tional defense posture and is not uti- 
lized as such. In the era now referred 
to as the Vietnam era, I requested that 
Fort DeRussy be designated and devel- 
oped as a rest and recreation facility 
for our fine military personnel who 
were serving our country overseas. 
Hence, the beachfront area was devel- 
oped and the military hotel aptly 
named Hale Koa, meaning “house of 
the warrior” and a large parking lot 
was built on prime Waikiki land. 
Today, this area, much to the embar- 
rassment of the Department of De- 
fense, is known as the world’s most ex- 
pensive parking lot and parade 
ground. However, it is in the best in- 
terest of the people of Hawaii to ac- 
quire this land for the development of 
the tourist industry, which is the 
prime industry and the lifeblood for 
the State of Hawaii. It is essential that 
tourism be perpetuated in order to en- 
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hance the economic development, 
growth, and stability of the 50th 
State. The beachfront area including 
the military hotel will remain as such. 
Installations now occupying this land 
area will be relocated to other appro- 
priate locations. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
we have cleared this with the minority 
side, and the majority has no objec- 
tion. We will accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, if there be no further 
debate, the amendment is agreed to. 

(Later the following occurred:) 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, earlier 
this afternoon the Senate, with the 
approval of the managers of this bill, 
unanimously approved an amendment 
relating to Fort DeRussy. However, it 
has come to my attention that by 
some inadvertence we left out one sec- 
tion. 

Therefore, notwithstanding what- 
ever action taken by the Senate, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permit- 
ted to modify the amendment that 
was adopted by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. INOUYE. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will please send the modifica- 
tion to the desk. 

The modified amendment is as fol- 
lows: 


At an appropriate place, insert: 

(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, including but not limited to section 
809 of the Military Construction Authoriza- 
tion Act, 1968, section 807(d) of the Military 
Construction Act, 1984, or any provision of 
an annual Appropriation Act restricting the 
use of funds for the sale, lease, rental, or ex- 
cessing of any portion of land currently 
identified as Fort DeRussy, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, the Secretary of the Army (herein- 
after referred to as the “Secretary” is au- 
thorized to sell and convey, at the appraised 
fair market value as determined by the Sec- 
retary, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in up to 45 acres of land and 
improvements northeast of Kalia Road com- 
prising a portion of Fort DeRussy, Hawaii, 
to the City and County of Honolulu or the 
state of Hawaii, or their designated agen- 
cies, upon such terms and conditions as are 
acceptable to the Secretary. The exact acre- 
ages and legal descriptions of the property 
to be sold under this section shall be deter- 
mined by surveys which are satisfactory to 
the Secretary. The cost of any such surveys 
shall be borne by the buyer. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to acquire 
land and design and construct such facilities 
as are necessary to replace those on the 
land to be sold pursuant to subsection (a). 
The Secretary is also authorized to relocate 
activities currently located at Fort DeRussy 
to such replacement facilities. 

(c) The proceeds of the sale authorized to 
be conducted pursuant to subsection (a) 
shall be available without fiscal year limita- 
tion to acquire land and replace facilities au- 
thorized to be acquired or constructed pur- 
suant to subsection (b) and to pay associat- 
ed relocation costs. The remainder of the 
proceeds shall be converted into the Treas- 
ury as miscellaneous receipts. 
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(d) Any action under this section shall 
insure adequate parking for the Hale Koa 
Hotel. 

(Conclusion of later proceedings.) 


AMENDMENT NO. 159 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Does the Sena- 
tor from Georgia wish to resume his 
amendment? 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, if there is 
another amendment, I have been re- 
quested to meet with the White House 
on this one, and I think the chairman 
is supposed to also. I believe we are 
due in the majority leader’s office. 
The meeting could not start since the 
chairman of the committee is here in 
the Chamber. 

I suggest if we have another amend- 
ment that could be taken up we lay 
my amendment aside temporarily and 
keep it the pending business until we 
come back from this meeting. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. We have 42 
other amendments. 

Mr. NUNN. Is there anyone else in 
the Chamber who has a little noncon- 
troversial amendment to be debated 
about 30 minutes? 

Mr. DOLE. Or longer. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
have a little amendment on which I 
will be glad to have a vote within 30 
minutes. It deals with the Central 
American policy question. 

I know we talked about this matter 
in the course of our caucus, and I 
know there are other Members who 
wish to address this issue. 

I am glad to proceed, to either ac- 
commodate the managers of the bill, 
or if they are prepared to move ahead 
to go ahead within that time. If they 
are not, I am prepared to move ahead. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator describe his little noncontro- 
versial amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. There are two parts 
to the amendment, and one is the 
sense-of-the-Senate to encourage bilat- 
eral negotiations between the United 
States and Nicaragua hopefully, and I 
explain it this way, that the President 
of the United States might designate 
some individual who would have the 
authority of the President of the 
United States to make a diplomatic 
initiative. 

We are familiar with the efforts of 
Sol Linowitz who was an ambassador, 
for example, to Central America a 
number of years ago. 

I would hope that perhaps the Presi- 
dent would select someone like Elliot 
Richardson or Don Rumsfeld who 
would have the prestige, influence, 
and support nationwide to make the 
serious efforts to try and see a mean- 
ingful negotiation in that part of the 
world. 

The second part of the amendment 
is to ensure that given the fact that 
there is disposition in this body to ad- 
dress the Contra aid, I have a very 
deep and continuing concern about 
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the dangers of military American per- 
sonnel being involved, and this would 
require that before there be a commit- 
ment of combat troops the President 
would come back to Congress, and it 
follows the amendments that I had 
outlined last year. 

Mr. NUNN. If I could respond brief- 
ly, I have an amendment on the 
Contra aid that I am sure will require 
at least a couple hours debate. I un- 
derstand that Senator BIDEN may have 
an amendment on this and I under- 
stand Senator Dopp may also have an 
amendment on that. 

It would certainly facilitate orderly 
debate if we were able to handle all of 
these in one block of time. Tam not 
particular about which one goes first, 
at least as far as my own is concerned. 

But would the Senator withhold this 
one until our staff would have a 
chance to take a look at it and then 
maybe we could set aside a block of 
time. 

I do not know when the chairman 
would like to do this, but depending on 
the chairman’s preference. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I think it would 
be better if we consider these sort of 
en bloc. 

I would appreciate it if the Senator 
would send the amendment to the 
desk so we can have a chance to look 
at it and study it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
send the amendment to the desk. 

I am glad to accommodate the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of 
the committee in terms of order, in 
terms of time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia is still 
pending. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I believe 
if the Senator will just let us take a 
look at the amendment, my amend- 
ment is the pending business. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That will come 
up again. 

Mr. NUNN. My amendment is pend- 
ing, though. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Nunn amendment is now pending. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. It was set aside 
temporarily. I ask unanimous consent 
that Senator Nunn’s amendment 
become the pending business again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Nunn amendment is the pending busi- 
ness before the Senate at this time. 

Mr. NUNN. It never has been set 
aside. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. All right. 

Mr. KENNEDY. As I say, I think the 
chairman and ranking minority 
member indicated they are prepared 
to move ahead in a 30-minute time- 
frame, and I was glad to indicate to 
them that I am prepared to either ac- 
commodate their interests now or 
later in the debate when we are going 
to consider Central America and I will 
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be guided by the chairman of the com- 
mittee and the ranking minority 
member in terms of the time. 

I think we could actually dispose of 
it. This is not a complicated amend- 
ment, and I do not think it would 
really take very long to dispose of it. 

I wish to get a rolicall vote on both 
parts of it probably and some division. 
I think we could do it within a half 
hour. 

I am glad to accommodate the floor 
managers of the bill in terms of the 
time and in terms of their disposition 
of the overall legislation. So I would 
be guided by them. 

Mr. NUNN. While we have the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts on the floor 
and the chairman of the committee is 
on the floor, it might be that—I do not 
know what other amendments are 
pending today—I guess we have two 
choices. We could either take the 
block of amendments relating to Cen- 
tral America and after the MX amend- 
ment is disposed of by the time we 
count them all that will take us well 
into the evening. 

Another choice would be if we have 
other amendments coming up today 
that we know about, and we have 8 or 
10, that I would call from the lack of a 
better word the Senate stoppers, they 
are going to all take some time, that 
we could perhaps schedule the Central 
America amendments tomorrow morn- 
ing to get us off to a very interesting 
and exciting start. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
might say to my friend from Georgia 
that we had planned to bring up the 
SALT business after the Nunn amend- 
ment had been disposed of, and in the 
interim during the time we are down 
consulting with you know who, we 
have three Roth amendments that I 
think the Senator’s staff would agree 
we could take and my staff will discuss 
them. 

He is not over here now, but he is 
coming. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, without 
binding anyone, would the chairman 
believe then we might want to have 
the Central America amendment begin 
first thing in the morning? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I would be very 
happy to have it start first thing in 
the morning. I cannot think of a 
better way to start the day. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is entirely 
agreeable to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. This was just such a simple 
little amendment that we could dis- 
pose of rapidly, but I will be glad to 
wait until tomorrow and work out with 
the Senator from Georgia, the Senator 
from Connecticut, and the Senator 
from Delaware the logical appropriate 
sequence for consideration. 

Mr. NUNN. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, I think 
what we are going to try to do is con- 
tact some people who do have noncon- 
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troversial amendments perhaps out- 
side the scope of Central America that 
we might be able to deal with in this 
window that we have now while there 
is a discussion going on concerning the 
Nunn amendment. 

So I am going to go ahead and sug- 
gest the absence of quorum, but we 
are going to be making contact with 
Senators on the list here in hopeful 
anticipation that we can get some of 
the amendments up and disposed of 
this afternoon. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHAFEE). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Nunn 
amendment be temporarily laid aside 
in order to take up an amendment to 
be offered by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Hearing none, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from California is rec- 
ognized. 

AMENDMENT NO. 162 
(Purpose: To release funds for certain Navy 
projects at Port Hueneme Naval Construc- 
tion Battalion Center that were previously 
restricted pending a satisfactory agree- 
ment between the Port and the Navy) 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. I thank the distinguished 
manager for his courtesy. 

I send an amendment to the desk 
and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from California [Mr. 


WILSON] proposes an amendment numbered 
162: 

At the appropriate place insert the follow- 
ing: Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, funds received by the Navy from its li- 
cense agreement with the Oxnard Harbor 
District covering use of waterfront facilities 
on an as-available basis at the Naval Con- 
struction Battalion Center, Port Hueneme, 
California, may be used for operation and 
maintenance of waterfront facilities at the 
installation. 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I have 
allowed the clerk to continue reading 
the amendment in full because of its 
brevity and simplicity. 

This is an effort on behalf of the 
Navy and the Oxnard Harbor District 
to achieve the same status for their li- 
censing arrangements as afforded 
under the long-term maintenance pro- 
vision of the Military Leasing Act, a 
provision that has been available for 
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this purpose since 1947 when applied 
to standard leasing arrangements. The 
principle is the same even though the 
arrangement is one of licensing. The 
distinction is that there is an as-avail- 
able basis with respect to the use by 
the harbor district of the wharfage fa- 
cilities that are actually owned and op- 
erated by the Navy. 

I will take no further time. It has 
been cleared by both sides, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I ask that this treatment be af- 
forded to the Navy in accordance with 
existing provisions of law applicable to 
regular military leasing under the 
Military Leasing Act. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, this 
amendment is a good amendment. 
There is no problem on this side. I do 
not believe there is any problem on 
the other side. I think it is certainly 
worthy of adoption. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, there 
is no objection to this amendment 
from this side of the aisle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate? If not, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from California. 

So the amendment (No. 162) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT NO. 159 
Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, we are 


still searching and beseeching other 
Senators to come to the floor to offer 
any noncontroversial amendments 
they may have. The pending question 
now recurs on the Nunn amendment. 
There are still negotiations going on 
concerning that amendment. I will 
note the absence of a quorum with the 
hope and anticipation that Senators 
might come over and offer their 
amendments. 

I might point out that now is a good 
time. We are going to be here late this 
evening. We will have the Nunn 
amendment, the interim restraint 
amendment, or sense of the Senate, 
SDI, and probably a couple other 
things yet tonight. 

According to the colloquy earlier 
today, we are looking at Central Amer- 
ica amendments early tomorrow morn- 
ing, so once we get going on some of 
these major amendments there is not 
going to be a lot of time, if we are 
going to finish Thursday. Those Sena- 
tors who are interested in getting 
those amendments up, now is the 
time. We hope to find some amend- 
ments in the next few minutes, Mr. 
President. Not having anything right 
now to come before the Senate, I note 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Nunn 
amendment be temporarily laid aside 
in order to take up an amendment by 
the senior Senator from South Caroli- 
na, Senator HOLLINGS. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may I 
ask this question? Is this temporarily 
laid aside, and then we go back to the 
Nunn amendment? 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, the 
Nunn amendment will be temporarily 
laid aside, and upon completion of the 
Hollings amendment we will be back 
on the Nunn amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, there 
is no objection on this side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 163 
(Purpose: To require a study to determine 
the feasibility of testing people for drugs 
before they become members of the 

Armed Forces) 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
HOLLINGS] proposes an amendment num- 
bered 163. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 100, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new section: 

REPORT ON FEASIBILITY OF DRUG TESTING 
PROSPECTIVE RECRUITS 

Sec. .(a) The Secretary of Defense shall 
submit to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, not later than October 1, 1985, a 
report on the feasibility of implementing a 
program designed to detect drug use by per- 
sons who have been accepted for entry into 
the Armed Forces but who have not become 
members of the Armed Forces. 

(b) The Secretary shall include in the 
report required by subsection (a)— 

(1) an explanation of how such a program 
would operate; 

(2) the Secretary's assessment of the value 
of such a program; 

(3) a discussion of any problems that 
might complicate the administration of 
such a program; 

(4) the advantages and disadvantages of 
instituting such a program; 

(5) an estimate of any savings that the 
United States might realize by detecting il- 
legal drug use by a person before such 
person becomes a member of the Armed 
Forces; and 
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(6) such recommendations for legislation 
as the Secretary considers necessary or ap- 
propriate to establish such a program. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
rise to offer this amendment that re- 
quires the Department of Defense to 
study the feasibility of conducting 
drug detection tests for volunteers 
prior to their induction into the 
Armed Forces. 

Mr. President, I believe the situation 
in our Armed Forces regarding drug 
and alcohol abuse is alarming. I have 
heard the comment that those in the 
military with this problem are only 
representative of our population in 
general. I do not have the facts to 
prove or disprove such a contention— 
but it does not really matter. What is 
important to our national security is 
that we have the best military and 
fighting capability possible—and that 
means we have soldiers that are 
equipped and ready to fight. No one 
can convince me that continual use of 
drugs and alcohol in the military does 
not detract from our readiness pos- 
ture. 

Admittedly the Armed Forces have 
an assortment of rehabilitation pro- 
grams aimed at correcting drug 
abuses. If these remedial actions are 
shown not to work, the services move 
to discharge the problem cases. I ap- 
plaud these actions. The statistics bear 
out that recent efforts to identify and 
control drug and alcohol abusers are 
succeeding to some extent. They are 
also beginning to tell a little bit about 
the problems our military leaders face 
in treating drug and alcohol abuse. 

Let me cite recent statistics provided 
me by the DOD on the extent of the 
drug/alcohol abuse problem. In fiscal 
year 1981, the DOD spent $216 million 
for drug and alcohol treatment and re- 
habilitation, discharges for such 
abuse, and in disciplinary action. By 
fiscal year 1985, these costs are esti- 
mated to be over $400 million. I be- 
lieve this is only the tip of the iceberg. 
In fiscal year 1981, 5,100 first term and 
career personnel were discharged for 
drug/alcohol abuse. In fiscal year 
1985, the projection for discharges is 
over 17,000—a threefold increase in 4 
years. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
reflecting these drug/alcohol abuse 
totals be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


DRUG AND ALCOHOL ABUSE PROGRAMS COSTS 
{In millions of dollars} 


1981 1982 1983 1984 


1. Dry oe treatment and re- 

2. Dru e detain is a 

3. Drug alcohol lost time and disci- 
plinary action .. repressi 
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FIRST TERM AND CAREER DISCHARGES 
First Career 
s 


006 
13,405 
. 13,286 


Mr. HOLLINGS. In reality we have 
not only a financial problem due to 
the drug problem, but also wasted 
time that leads of course to a readi- 
ness problem. 

Much of it could be prevented if a 
drug detection test was required of the 
volunteers prior to their induction 
into the armed services. Necessarily, 
there is a question of the constitution- 
ality of such an approach. We know 
that no one has a right or title to drive 
on the highways and we have an alco- 
hol-drug-type of blood testing for driv- 
ing under the influence that has been 
found to be constitutional. Similarly, 
for the security interests of the United 
States, the Congress with these facts 
in mind can certainly make the find- 
ing that the pretesting of volunteers— 
that is, prior to their induction— 
should occur. 

It is obvious, of course, that in addi- 
tion to heart, blood, and every other 
kind of testing related to one’s physi- 
cal condition that we should be testing 
for drug and alcohol abuse. 

Mr. President, it is clear we have a 
problem, and it is getting worse. The 
services are reacting, and I do not 
want to do anything to slow their ac- 
tions down. But I would ask my col- 
leagues if there is not something fur- 
ther that can be done. I think the 
answer is yes, and I would suggest the 
time is at the earliest initial stage 
where the Armed Forces come into 
contact with the enlistee—prior to in- 
duction into the service. If such a pro- 
gram of drug detection could be imple- 
mented, the savings to the military 
could be significant—not only in cost 
but in precious time to our unit com- 
manders. 

To do this, I am offering an amend- 
ment requiring the Secretary of De- 
fense to evaluate ways of implement- 
ing a program of drug detection prior 
to induction and report his findings to 
the Congress. I have worked on this 
problem with both the distinguished 
chairman and ranking member of the 
committee, and I appreciate their as- 
sistance and help in this endeavor. 

I have gone over my amendment 
with the managers of the bill on both 
sides, and in concert with their views 
and intentions prepared my amend- 
ment so as to ask for a DOD report by 
October 1 of this year. I want to do it 
in a deliberate, and not a precipitous, 
fashion as perhaps occurred in the 
drug testing underway in baseball. But 
is should be done as soon as possible. 
We should hear from the Secretary of 
Defense on exactly how he intends to 
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do it, and what considerations would 
be involved both financially, by way of 
policy, and by way of our national se- 
curity interests. 

Mr. WILSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized. 

Mr. WILSON. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina is offering a very prudent 
measure. He is seeking to determine 
whether or not there will be any prob- 
lems constitutionally or otherwise 
with a preinduction urinalysis. That, it 
seems to me, wisely avoids a great deal 
of trouble. This measure is preventive. 
It seeks to avoid having to undo un- 
necessarily a number of problems that 
clearly can be foreseen and avoided by 
this simple step. 

I commend the Senator for what I 
think is a very prudent step, and I 
urge support for his amendment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
thank my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. President, unless there is fur- 
ther discussion from the managers of 
the bill, we can move the adoption of 
the amendment. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, there 
is no objection on this side. It has been 
cleared. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, there 
is no objection from this side of the 
aisle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate on the amend- 
ment? If not, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. HOLLINGS]. 

The amendment (No. 163) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana, and the Senator from Califor- 
nia. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, we are 
still going to have an opportunity to 
get amendments up. So I again put out 
a notice and try to urge, plea, and any- 
thing else to get Senators over here to 
offer noncontroversial amendments. I 
point out that once we get beyond this 
debate on the MX, this train is going 
to be gone. There are a lot of substan- 
tive amendments. If Senators want to 
get in on the noncontroversial amend- 
ments, they should do it now because 
when we get very close to the end of 
the bill it is going to be very difficult 
to accommodate everyone because of 
the limitation of time. 

With that, Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Nunn 
amendment be temporarily laid aside 
so we may consider another amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO, 164 


(Purpose: To provide for the transfer of cer- 
tain public property to the Department of 
State) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
RUDMAN). The amendment will be 
stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Virginia (Mr. WARNER] 
proposes an amendment numbered 164. 

At the end of Division B, title VIII, insert 
the following: 

Sec. . Upon the relocation of the Army 
Intelligence and Security Command and 
other Defense activities from Arlington Hall 
Station to new quarters, the Secretary of 
the Army shall transfer approximately 72 
acres of the tract of land known as Arling- 
ton Hall Station, together with improve- 
ments thereon, to the Secretary of State, 
without reimbursement, to be used as a 
center for training foreign affairs, as au- 
thorized by chapter 7 of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1980, as amended (22 U.S.C. 4021- 
4026), and for other purposes as deemed ap- 
propriate by the Secretary of State. 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia is pre- 
pared to accept this amendment and 
therefore it will not require a record 
vote. 

I present this amendment to the De- 
fense authorization bill to facilitate 
the transfer of land from the Depart- 
ment of the Army to the Department 
of State. 

The Army plans, within the next 
several years, to move the Intelligence 
and Security Command currently lo- 
cated at Arlington Hall Station, VA, 
and Fort Meade, MD, to a consolidated 
location at Fort Belvoir, VA. 

One result of this move will be to 
free up the land on which Arlington 
Hall Station now stands. 

Under normal procedures, this land 
would then be returned to the General 
Services Administration. 

The State Department has deter- 
mined that Arlington Hall Station 
would be an ideal site to centralize 
their Foreign Service Institute. 

At the present time, elements of the 
institute are situated in several differ- 
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ent office buildings in the northern 
Virginia area. 

The Foreign Service Institute will be 
able to operate far more efficiently in 
a central location at Arlington Hall 
Station. 

The State Department has request- 
ed, and the Department of the Army 
has agreed, to transfer without reim- 
bursement approximately 72 acres of 
land on which Arlington Hall Station 
is located from the Department of the 
Army to the State Department. 

Since this action requires congres- 
sional approval, I submit this amend- 
ment, to which neither the State De- 
partment nor the Department of the 
Army has any objection. 

As a matter of fact, they are in favor 
of it. I bring up the amendment at 
their request. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I have no 
objection to the amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the majority side has no objection. We 
shall take that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate? If there is no 
further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 
agreed to. 

Mr. WARNER. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


164) was 


AMENDMENT NO. 165 
(Purpose: To revise P.L. 97-114, section 765, 
so that California’s Department of Forest- 
ry may be allowed to continue to lease 
12UH-1F helicopters for the purpose of 
firefighting, vegetation control and 

Search and Rescue missions) 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from California 
{Mr. Witson] to present an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
WILson] proposes an amendment numbered 
165. 

At the appropriate place, insert: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the department of defense is hereby au- 
thorized to lease 12 UH-1F helicopters to 
the State of California, Department of For- 
estry for the purpose of firefighting, vegeta- 
tion control and Search and Rescue mis- 
sions. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, the 
State of California, through its De- 
partment of Forestry, in 1981 entered 
into an agreement with the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force to lease some 
excess helicopters—not really excess 
to need. These were helicopters that 
were about to be mothballed. The De- 
partment of Forestry used them to 
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great advantage for vegetation man- 
agement, firefighting, and forestry op- 
erations. 

What is proposed is simply an exten- 
sion of the operation whereby the Air 
Force may continue leasing these heli- 
copters to the State for these uses. It 
costs the Government nothing; indeed, 
it earns some revenue. It saves Califor- 
nia State taxpayers some $3 million, a 
cost that they would otherwise have to 
engage in were they to seek to lease 
these helicopters from other sources. 

Mr. President, this is an extremely 
valuable thing. It is essential in Cali- 
fornia, where the threat of fires and 
the requirement for firefighting is an 
annual occurrence. 

The purpose of this amendment, I 
think, is quite clear. I shall take no 
more time discussing it. I believe that 
this has been cleared with both sides 
and there are no objections. I ask for 
support of this measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
we have no objection to this amend- 
ment on the majority side. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I have 
just a couple of questions, if I may ask 
them of the Senator from California. 

Is the State of California leasing 
these aircraft? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes, they are, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. NUNN. Does the Senator have a 
price per aircraft per year, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a lease price? 

Mr. WILSON. I think we could 
it, Mr. President. 
The price for a dozen for a 5-year 
period works out to be slightly over $1 
million. 

Mr. NUNN. Were these aircraft the 
subject of a grandfathering clause 
with the policy change? Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. WILSON. These, I think, preex- 
isted the change the Senator has ref- 
erence to, Mr. President. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I have no 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate? If there is no 
further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from California. 

The amendment (No. 
agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


quickly calculate 


165) was 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
once again I stand at my desk, hoping. 
If the Senators’ squawk boxes are 
turned on, I think I still want to say 
what I said earlier. It is delightful 
here; the air-conditioning is working. 
But we have run out of amendments. 
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We only have about 49 left. If any of 
the Senators think we are going home 
Thursday night without those 49 
being passed, they have another guess 
coming. So please come over and offer 
your amendments. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT NO. 166 


(Purpose: To clarify Department of Defense 
support for civilian drug interdiction) 


Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Arizona [Mr. DECON- 
CINI] for himself and Mr. CHILES, Mr. 
ABDNOR, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. SPECTOR, Mr. 
Forp, Mr. MATTINGLY, Mr. Lonc, Mr. MUR- 
KOWSKI, Mrs. Hawkins and Mr. DENTON 
proposed an amendment numbered 166. 


Mr. DECONCINI. I ask unanimous 
consent that the further reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


At the end of title III of division A, add 
the following new section: 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF DRUG LAW EN- 
FORCEMENT ASSISTANCE ORGANIZATIONS OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Sec. 306. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated to the Department of Defense 
for fiscal year 1985 such sums as may be 
necessary for the establishment and the op- 
eration and maintenance of one or more Re- 
serve Forces Airborne Surveillance and De- 
tection units in the Department. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Department of Defense for 
fiscal year 1986 such sums as may be neces- 
sary for the operation and maintenance of 
the Directorate of the Department of De- 
fense Task Force on Drug Law Enforce- 
ment. 

(c) Not later than September 30, 1985, the 
Secretary of Defense shall transmit to the 
Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives a 
report on the manner in which the Depart- 
ment of Defense plans to obligate and 
expend funds appropriated or expected to 
be appropriated pursuant to an authoriza- 
tion contained in this section. The report 
shall include a description of— 

(1) actions or proposed actions to estab- 
lish, operate, and maintain Reserve Forces 
Airborne Surveillance and Detection units 

(2) actions and proposed actions to utilize 
appropriate aircraft of the Department of 
Defense to furnish, commensurate with 
military readiness, optimal support to civil- 
ian law enforcement agencies for the pur- 
pose of carrying out drug interdiction mis- 
sions and for other operational activities of 
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such agencies relating to the enforcement of 
drug laws; and 

(3) actions and proposed actions to pro- 
mote dual utilization of Department of De- 
fense aircraft and other Department of De- 
fense resources available to civilian law en- 
forcement agencies by providing for the uti- 
lization of such aircraft and resources by 
Reserve Forces Airborne Surveillance and 
Detection units and by such agencies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator will suspend, the Chair will 
ask the managers of the bill whether 
or not they object to the amendment 
being brought forth at this time, since 
the Nunn amendment under the rules 
must first be laid aside. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Nunn 
amendment be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona does have the 
floor. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
will be glad to yield for a question. 

Mr. WILSON. I wonder if I might 
ask my good friend from Arizona for a 
few moments’ consultation before we 
proceed on his amendment. I have just 
now seen it and would appreciate a 
moment’s discussion. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I do 
not want to deny the good Senator 
from California a chance to talk about 
this amendment. I have been waiting 
around now for a day and-a-half to get 
my amendment before the Senate and 
I hate to lose the opportunity to have 
the floor at this time. I wonder if the 
manager of the bill could tell me if 
there are any other amendments 
pending? Is it just the Nunn amend- 
ment? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Was the Sena- 
tor addressing me? 

Mr. DECONCINI. Yes; I wonder if 
there are any other amendments that 
will be brought up if I withdraw my 
amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No; the Senator 
should go right ahead with his amend- 
ment. We are happy to have it. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, let 
me suggest to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia that I go ahead with my state- 
ment and have my staff talk to his 
staff. Then I will be glad to put ina 
quorum call and we will discuss the 
matter. 

Will that be satisfactory? 

Mr. WILSON. That will be satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I thank the Sena- 
tor and I thank the Chair for its clari- 
fication. 

Mr. President, on behalf of myself, 
Senator CHILES, Senator ABDNOR, Sen- 
ator COCHRAN, Senator SPECTER, Sena- 
tor MATTINGLY, Senator Lone, Senator 
MurkowskI, Senator Forp, and Sena- 
tor Hawkins, I have presented this 
amendment. 

Mr. President, this is indeed a histor- 
ic day in our longstanding national 
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effort to combat the narcotics traffick- 
er that threatens our shores. This 
amendment would, for the first time 
in our Nation’s history, give the De- 
partment of Defense a fulltime, peace- 
time drug interdiction mission. This 
amendment is supported by the Presi- 
dent, OMB, the Department of De- 
fense and the Air Force. Specifically, 
this amendment, if approved, would 
pave the way toward the establish- 
ment of an Air Force Reserve unit 
that would have as its major peace- 
time mission, providing radar drug sur- 
veillance for our civilian law enforce- 
ment agencies. Under the provisions of 
this amendment, an Air Force Reserve 
wing, or other combination of Reserve 
units, would be created in the DOD 
force structure and stocked with a 
squadron of at least 16 sophisticated, 
radar-equipped surveillance aircraft 
for use in drug detection. This squad- 
ron of aircraft would fly surveillance 
missions for the U.S. Customs Service 
and our other drug interdiction agen- 
cies on a fulltime basis and would be 
crewed by a combination of customs, 
Coast Guard, and Air Force Reserve 
personnel. The aircraft designated for 
this new drug surveillance mission 
would be selected, equipped, operated 
and maintained by the Air Force, fol- 
lowing close cooperation and consulta- 
tion with the U.S. Customs Service, 
the Coast Guard, and other appropri- 
ate law enforcement agencies. 

The new aircraft shall be equipped 
with air and surface surveillance 
radars equivalent in range to those 
sensors currently operating on the 
Customs Service’s P-3 prototype air- 
craft. 

In addition, the aircraft shall be 
equipped with communications moni- 
toring devices capable of monitoring 
selected frequencies, identifying the 
unique signatures of identified radios, 
and direction finding. 

The aircraft shall also be equipped 
with an optical detection system capa- 
ble of identifying a 3-square-meter 
target at a range of 40 miles, and inte- 
grated with the air and surface radars 
to bear on targets detected by radar. 

Finally, the aircraft shall be 
equipped with a command console ca- 
pable of integrating data from all of 
the above sensor systems. 

The sponsors of this amendment 
also hope that the Air Force will work 
closely with the Vice President’s Na- 
tional Narcotics Border Interdiction 
System [NNBIS]. 

Mr. President, there is no question 
that the Customs Service and the 
Coast Guard are outmanned, out- 
gunned, and outfinanced by the drug 
smuggler. We are dealing with an 
enemy that writes off as “necessary 
business expenses” multi-million 
dollar airplanes. We are dealing with 
an enemy that sells nearly $100 billion 
of his deadly poison in the United 
States every year. We are dealing with 
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an enemy that pays a pilot $80,000 
just to fly one load of cocaine into this 
country. And we are dealing with an 
enemy that is becoming more and 
more sophisticated in both his equip- 
ment and his smuggling tactics. This 
amendment does not authorize the 
placement of stormtroopers with fixed 
bayonets along the Southwest border. 
It does not authorize our Air Force to 
open fire on the airborne drug smug- 
gler. There is nothing in this amend- 
ment or intent to allow the mililtary 
to actually make arrests of citizens 
suspected of trafficking drugs into the 
country. What this amendment does 
do is pave the way for the Department 
of Defense to assume a peacetime, 
drug surveillance mission as part of an 
overall national security strategy to 
protect our vulnerable Southern bor- 
ders from drug smugglers. 

Let me briefly outline the five major 
assumptions that are built into this 
amendment and which should govern 
the implementation of its provisions: 

First, authorizes the establishment 
and the operation and maintenance of 
one or more reserve forces airborne 
surveillance and detection units in the 
Department of Defense. By all indica- 
tions, the Air Force will be and should 
be tasked with the primary drug sur- 
veillance mission with the Navy play- 
ing a key role in providing surveillance 
assistance for the southern command 
or Southcom; 

Second, authorizes funding for oper- 
ation and maintenance of a squadron 
of at least 16 radar-equipped, drug sur- 
veillance aircraft to be flown in the 
major drug threat corridors in the 
Caribbean; off the coast of South 
America in the Gulf of Mexico; and in 
the Yucatan Passage. It is the under- 
standing of the sponsors of this 
amendment that the Air Force would 
pay for aircraft modification, and in- 
termediate and depot level mainte- 
nance, while the U.S. Customs service 
would pay for consumables, fuel, et 
cetera, and organizational level main- 
tenance. The Air Force would begin 
immediately to develop as quickly as 
possible a prototype drug surveillance 
aircraft that meets all of the equip- 
ment and sensor component elements 
outlined in the outline following this 
statement. 

Third, of the 16 drug surveillance, 
radar-equipped aircraft would be 
solely dedicated and tasked to the 
commander of the southern command 
or Southcom for full time use in pro- 
viding much-needed detection in the 
weapons and drug trafficking corridors 
mentioned above. 

Fourth, establishes the Depart- 
ment’s task force on drug law enforce- 
ment as a “Permanent Office of the 
Pentagon.” This office is currently op- 
erating as an ad hoc office designed to 
facilitate the loan of DOD equipment 
to civilian law enforcement agencies. 
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Gen. R. Dean Tice has done a tremen- 
dous job in heading up this temporary 
office. But we need to make the office 
a fixture at the Pentagon. 

Fifth, finally, this amendment would 
establish certain reporting require- 
ments to assure the Congress that the 
Pentagon is implementing this propos- 
al as promptly, efficiently, and effec- 
tively as possible, in full cooperation 
with our civilian drug interdiction 
agencies. 

Mr. President, make no mistake 
about it. This amendment is a tough 
new approach to drug interdiction. It 
is not business as usual. It finally 
means that this country is serious 
about going to war to protect our 
shores from the drug smuggler. Yet, at 
the same time, the provisions incorpo- 
rated in this amendment can be fully 
implemented within the restrictions 
imposed by the Posse Comitatus Act— 
an act which restricts the role of the 
military in drug enforcement activi- 
ties. This amendment will not only 
take a giant leap forward in our effort 
to combat narcotics trafficking, it will 
signal the resolve of this Senate to 
really do something about drugs. 
There is no question about it—a vote 
against this amendment is a vote for 
the status quo in drug interdiction. It 
means we want to keep limping along 
with our old, tired, crippled way of at- 
tacking the drug smuggler. On the 
other hand, a vote for this amendment 
should send a shudder through the 
drug trafficking families of this world 
that the United States has rolled up 
its sleeves and is willing to defend its 
borders from the drug menace. 

Mr. President, I think this is a good 
amendment. I thank the chairman and 
the ranking member for their coopera- 
tion in arranging for the amendment 
to be presented today. I know they 
have had a chance to look at it, and I 
am more than happy to debate the 
amendment or yield to the Senator 
from California if he so desires. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I thank 
the junior Senator from Arizona not 
only for his very lucid explanation of 
the measure he has offered but also 
for his initiative in so doing. I listened 
to him and read an analysis of this 
measure. It occurred to me that there 
are some who might say we would do 
better to place these resources at the 
disposal of the Customs Service rather 
than the Air Force. It seems to me 
that that quarrel is one which is far 
less important than the purpose the 
Senator has addressed in his amend- 
ment. 

Indeed, those who might make that 
argument, most appropriately the 
President, the Secretary of Defense, 
and the Secretary of the Air Force, as 
I understand it, are in support of the 
measure of the Senator from Arizona. 

I am not surprised to learn that that 
is true. The magnitude of the chal- 
lenge faced by all drug enforcement 
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agencies is almost incomprehensible. 
The effort of the Senator from Arizo- 
na, in this fight for America’s youth is 
to deploy resources that perhaps quite 
appropriately symbolize that we are 
engaged in what cannot be overexag- 
gerated or overdramatized if it is 
called a war against drug abuse. 

The resources that he seeks to make 
available I think will aid substantially 
in the fight against drug abuse, 
against the smuggling into this Nation 
the kind of substances that have 
brought illegal profit and seek to sap 
the energies of this Nation. So I sup- 
port him as chairman of the Manpow- 
er Subcommittee of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committtee. I think he is to be 
commended. I commend the Air Force 
for cooperating in this fashion. The 
Senator has my wholehearted support. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I thank the Sena- 
tor from California. I assure him that 
the surveillance and air interdiction 
assets we have accumulated in the 
past is not being altered by this. 

We have three P-3 airplanes coming 
on board to the Customs Service this 
year, probably in August or Septem- 
ber. One is there already. They have 
been retrofitted with F-15 radar. The 
Armed Services Committee has agreed 
to that. We had two more authorized 
for fiscal year 1986 that the Armed 
Services Committee has worked on. 
Senator Stennis, Senator Nunn, and 
the chairman have been most helpful 
in authorizing other airplanes and 
equipment which is in the process of 
being transferred from DOD to cus- 
toms. This will not be terminated by 
adding this wing. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I am not 
certain that I know precisely what the 
Senator's amendment does, although I 
am in favor of the direction he is 
moving in, in terms of getting the mili- 
tary more involved in surveillance ac- 
tivities in the drug enforcement effort. 

Will the Senator address himself to 
the posse comitatus statute? I know he 
was part of an amendment I sponsored 
several years ago which allowed the 
military to have a part in the posse 
comitatus statute to provide effective 
communications, intelligence, and sur- 
veillance information to the drug en- 
forcement operation, particularly at 
the Federal level. However, it preclud- 
ed direct military involvement and ar- 
rests in carrying out domestic law en- 
forcement tasks. 

Is the Senator’s amendment consist- 
ent with that posse comitatus statute 
as amended? 

Mr. DECONCINI. Indeed, it is. 

I advise the Senator from Georgia 
that with his leadership of changing 
the Posse Comitatus Act—I think it 
was 1981—we made very clear, as he 
knows, that the act would not provide 
for the actual arrest and deployment 
of troops in direct law enforcement. 

The purpose of this amendment. is 
totally in accord with that, and the 
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Air Force has advised me that their 
counsel agrees that this does not vio- 
late those principles of the statute. It 
restricts the use of the aircraft to de- 
tection. The equipment is military, 
and the retrofitting is going to be paid 
for by the military. The personnel, the 
Reserve pilots that actually fly would 
help, but they would not be part of 
the actual apprehension effort by Cus- 
toms or Coast Guard. 

Mr. NUNN. I thank the Senator. 

Has the Senator obtained approval 
of the Air Force with respect. to this 
amendment? I know he has had corre- 
spondence with the Air Force. Have 
they endorsed the amendment? 

Mr. DECONCINI. The amendment 
before us is not quite the amendment 
that the Senator from Arizona would 
like to have had before us today. 

Mr. NUNN. It is not the one that the 
Senator originally had? 

Mr. DECONCINI. It is not the one 
that the Senator originally introduced 
as legislation—S. 531—creating a spe- 
cial operations wing. The reason it is 
not is that the Air Force wanted to 
have the ability to select the appropri- 
ate force structure. When they re- 
wrote it, I was satisfied that it still re- 
tained the thrust we wanted with re- 
spect to creating a permanent drug 
surveillance wing. They felt that they 
needed the protection to satisfy some 
of the concerns that the Senator has 
raised. 

Mr. NUNN. I have here the original 
Air Force letter, and I am not sure I 
agree with all of it. I am just going to 
ask a couple of questions to make sure 
we know what is being done here. 
These are some of the observations 
they made on the original amendment, 
and my question is whether these vari- 
ous concerns have been met by the 
new amendment. I quote from the Air 
Force attachment to a May 10 letter: 

While we share the sponsors’ sense of ur- 
gency, and agree that more can and must be 
done to prosecute the war on drugs, we feel 
it essential that the Department of Defense 
maintain the flexibility to determine the 
most cost effective means of providing sup- 
port, consistent with military preparedness 
and national security mission imperatives. 
In this regard, we cannot agree that peace- 
time drug interdiction support must neces- 
sarily be linked to a wartime special oper- 
ations mission. 


Has that concern been addressed? I 
assume it has. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Yes, that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. NUNN. And that is no longer a 
problem? 

Mr. DECONCINI. We have struck, at 
the request of the Air Force, the origi- 
nal special operations reference that 
they felt did that. We struck it be- 
cause they felt that it would create 
some problems that they raised in the 
letter from which the Senator is read- 
ing. 
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Mr. NUNN. The second objection 
they had to the original amendment 
was this: 

We think it premature to designate the 
appropriate airborne platforms, and urge 
you to submit the designated armed force to 
select those platforms which might be most 
economically modified with sensors to meet 
the dual needs of the units. 

Mr. DECONCINI. The Senator from 
Georgia is correct. My original amend- 
ment absolutely designated the par- 
ticular aircraft to be used here because 
of the success the Customs is having 
now with retrofitting and deploying 
the P-3. 

This amendment does away with any 
designation and leaves it to the Air 
Force to come up with an appropriate 
radar-equipped surveillance aircraft. I 
have been advised that they are seri- 
ously considering—assuming this 
passes both Houses—the C-130 as a 
possible candidate. They believe that 
it may be a more appropriate platform 
and will also satisfy the objective of 
this amendment. 

Mr. NUNN. So the P-3 is not speci- 
fied? 

Mr. DECONCINI. No. 

Mr. NUNN. It is a matter of flexibil- 
ity. 

Mr. DECONCINI. It is not specified. 

Mr. NUNN. The next concern they 
pose is this: 

Customs should reimburse the Air Force 
for consumables and organizational level 
maintenance costs out of funds appropri- 
ated to Customs for this purpose. 

Has that reimbursement feature 
been incorporated? 

Mr. DECONCINI. That is not in the 
amendment per se. It was in my state- 
ment. It is my understanding that 
Customs would agree to that, and we 
would be more than happy to substan- 
tiate that with colloquy or written in- 
formation from Customs. They are 
prepared to pay for consumables and 
low-level maintenance. 

Mr. NUNN. I thank the Senator. 

I have a couple of other questions. 

The Air Force suggested that the Air 
Force fly the aircraft during peace- 
time, with Customs agents abroad 
acting in the capacity of mission coor- 
dinator. This would permit Air Force 
military air crews to maintain their 
wartime proficiency skills. 

Mr. DeECONCINI. There is no prob- 
lem at all with that. That is the under- 
standing implicit in the amendment. 
These aircraft remain under the con- 
trol of the Air Force. They are going 
to have the ability to fly them. Cus- 
toms would coordinate and control the 
mission. 

Mr. NUNN. Does the Senator specify 
where they will be stationed? 

Mr. DECONCINI. The original legis- 
lation that the Senator from Florida 
and I introduced did create the air 
wing base in Florida. The Air Force 
agrees that Hurlburt Field at Eglin Air 
Force Base may be the place, but they 
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ask not to be tied down to it. So the 
amendment before us today does not 
designate any place to establish the 
wing, leaving it to the judgment of the 
Air Force, in cooperation with Cus- 
toms. 

Mr. NUNN. So it would be fair to say 
that the Senator’s original amend- 
ment has been substantially changed, 
but the original intent is being carried 
out. However, the floor statement that 
accompanied the Senator’s amend- 
ment has also been altered, and this 
dialog would represent the best ver- 
sion? 

Mr. DECONCINI. The Senator from 
Georgia is correct. The statement I de- 
livered just now is appropriately al- 
tered from the original legislation I of- 
fered on February 27 versus the 
amendment that is before us today. 

We have worked with the Air Force 
at some length to set aside their genu- 
ine concerns that the Senator from 
Georgia has raised, and we have satis- 
fied them. Close scrutiny of the 
amendment will demonstrate that. 

Mr. NUNN, One other question: Is 
the Navy going to be part of this, or is 
this completely separate from the 
Navy? 

Mr. DECONCINI. The Navy is only a 
part of it. My floor statement indi- 
cates they will have a role to play. 
That will be consulting with the Air 
Force. The Air Force would establish 
the wing and they would operate the 
wing in cooperation with Customs. 
The Navy, if they could work out ar- 
rangements with the Air Force, could 
also have training and a role to play 
with the Air Force with some of their 
reserves who use this type of equip- 
ment. That is not specifically set forth 
in the amendment, that the Navy 
must or should be part of it. But the 
Air Force has indicated a willingness 
to participate in this mission with the 
Navy. 

Mr. NUNN. There is nothing in the 
amendment that would in any way in- 
hibit or discourage the Navy from con- 
tinuing or accelerating their own ef- 
forts in this drug situation? 

Mr. DECONCINI. Absolutely not. 
The surveillance efforts of the Navy 
now, as the Senator knows, involves E- 
2C’s which are flown in the gulf area 
and off the west coast for this particu- 
lar purpose, solely on the basis of the 
Navy working with the law enforce- 
ment agencies. This would not inhibit 
it at all. 

Frankly, the P-3 program already 
underway with Customs could not 
have come about without the Navy 
pilots training the Customs pilots 
flying those aircraft. So the Navy has 
played a major role and will continue 
to do so. 

Mr. NUNN. I congratulate the Sena- 
tor on his efforts. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

NUNN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recorp the letter of May 10, 1985, 
from the Department of the Air Force, 
as well as the attachments. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, DC, May 10, 1985. 
Hon. BARRY GOLDWATER, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to 
your request for the views of the Depart- 
ment of Defense with respect to S. 531, 99th 
Congress, a bill “To authorize the appro- 
priation of funds for the operation and 
maintenance of a Special Operations Wing 
of the Air Force Reserve, to authorize the 
appropriation of funds for the operation 
and maintenance of the Directorate of the 
Department of Defense Task Force on Drug 
Law Enforcement, and to require certain re- 
ports.” The Secretary of Defense has dele- 
gated to the Department of the Air Force 
the responsibility for expressing the views 
of the Department of Defense. The purpose 
of S. 531 is to authorize the appropriation of 
funds for the Air Force to create a Special 
Operations Wing of the Air Force Reserve 
using fixed and rotary wing aircraft to fur- 
nish, commensurate with military readiness, 
peacetime support to civilian law enforce- 
ment agencies agencies carrying out drug 
interdiction missions relating to the en- 
forcement of drug laws. 

The Office of the Secretary of Defense ad- 
vises that it has no objection to that portion 
of the bill relating to the funding of the Di- 
rectorate of the Department of Defense 
Task Force on Drug Law Enforcement. 
However, the Air Force recommends that 
the Bill be revised as reflected in attach- 
ment 1. The primary reason these changes 
are proposed is to permit the DOD to deter- 
mine the force structure that would be best 
suited by service and capability. 

Accordingly, we recommend that the bill 
be amended to reflect the creation of one or 
more Reserve Forces units which could fly 
training missions dedicated to drug interdic- 
tion during peacetime. Although your re- 
quest solicited our views on the bill lan- 
guage proper, at attachment 2 we have also 
provided comments that address the Senate 
floor language accompanying the introduc- 
tion of S. 531, because it appeared to devel- 
op a hardware and mission-specific legisla- 
tive history that was not necessarily com- 
pelled by a simple reading of the bill lan- 
guage itself. 

The USAF has no experience in either op- 
erating or maintaining the P-3A and would 
have to develop a training and maintenance 
infrastructure to support a comparatively 
small and aging fleet. Therefore, the P-3A 
aircraft system is not the optimum airborne 
platform for the Air Force. 

At this time we still have several unre- 
solved concerns. However, it is highly likely 
that we will be able to serve the objectives 
of the legislation in a cost effective manner, 
provided that sufficient flexibility regarding 
the choice of platforms, hardware, person- 
nel and basing is reserved to the judgment 
and discretion of the service or services as- 
signed. 

Therefore, the Department of the Air 
Force, on behalf of the Department of De- 
fense, has no objection to favorable consid- 
eration of the bill provided that the modifi- 
cations and amendments reflected in the at- 
tachments are incorporated and that the 
bill, as enacted, be decoupled from the 
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Senate floor language accompanying its in- 

troduction. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
advises that, from the standpoint of the Ad- 
ministration’s program, there is no objec- 
tion to the presentation of this report for 
the consideration of the Committee. 

Sincerely, 
E. C. ALDRIDGE, Jr. 
S. — 

A bill to authorize the appropriation of 
funds for the establishment, operation 
and maintenance of Reserve Forces Air- 
borne Surveillance and Detection Units, to 
authorize the appropriation of funds for 
the operation and maintenance of the Di- 
rectorate of the Department of Defense 
Task Force on Drug law enforcement, and 
to require certain reports 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Reserve Forces Air- 
borne Surveillance and Detection Enhance- 
ment Act of 1985.” 

Sec. 2. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1986 such sums as 
may be necessary for the establishment, op- 
eration, and maintenance of one or more 
Reserve Forces Airborne Surveillance and 
Detection Units within the Department of 
Defense. 

Sec. 3. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1986 such sums as 
may be necessary for the operation and 
maintenance of the Directorate of the De- 
partment of Defense Task Force on Drug 
Law Enforcement. 

Sec. 4. Not later than September 30, 1985, 
the Secretary of Defense shall transmit to 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives a 
report on the manner in which Department 
of Defense plans to obligate and expend 
funds appropriated or expected to be appro- 
priated pursuant to an authorization con- 
tained in this Act. The report shall include 
a description of— 

(1) actions or proposed actions to estab- 
lish, operate and maintain Reserve Forces 
Airborne Surveillance and Detection Units; 

(2) actions and proposed actions to utilize 
appropriate aircraft of the Department of 
Defense to furnish, commensurate with 
military readiness, optimal support to civil- 
ian law enforcement agencies for the pur- 
pose of carrying out drug interdiction mis- 
sions and for other operational activities of 
such agencies relating to the enforcement of 
drug laws; and 

(3) actions and proposed actions to pro- 
mote dual utilization of Department of De- 
fense aircraft and other Department of De- 
fense resources available to civilian law en- 
forcement agencies by providing for the uti- 
lization of such aircraft and resources by 
Reserve Forces Airborne Surveillance and 
Detection Units and by such agencies. 


SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF A BILL 

“To authorize the appropriation of funds 
for the establishment, operation and main- 
tenance of Reserve Forces Airborne Surveil- 
lance and Detection Units, to authorize the 
appropriation of funds for the operation 
and maintenance of the Directorate of the 
Department of Defense Task Force on Drug 
Law Enforcement, and to require certain re- 
ports.” 

Section 1 of the bill provides that it may 
be cited as the “Reserve Forces Airborne 
Surveillance and Detection Enhancement 
Act of 1985”. 
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Section 2 of the bill authorizes appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1986 for the establish- 
ment, operation, and maintenance of one or 
more Reserve Forces Airborne Surveillance 
and Detection Units within the Department 
of Defense. 

Section 3 of the bill authorizes appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1986 for the operation 
and maintenance of the Directorate of the 
Department of Defense Task Force on Drug 
Law Enforcement. 

Section 4 of the bill requires the Secretary 
of Defense, not later than September 30, 
1985, to report to the Armed Services Com- 
mittees of Congress on the manner in which 
the Department of Defense plans to obli- 
gate and expend funds appropriated or ex- 
pected to be appropriated pursuant to the 
authorizations contained in sections 2 and 3. 
The report is to include descriptions of ac- 
tions or proposed actions to establish, oper- 
ate and maintain Reserve Forces Airborne 
Surveillance and Detection Units; actions 
and proposed actions to utilize appropriate 
aircraft of the Department of Defense to 
furnish support to civilian law enforcement 
agencies for the purpose of carrying out 
drug interdiction missions and for other ac- 
tivities relating to the enforcement of drug 
laws; and actions and proposed actions to 
promote dual utilization of Department of 
Defense aircraft and other resources avail- 
able to civilian law enforcement agencies by 
providing for the utilization of such aircraft 
and resources by Reserve Forces Airborne 
Surveillance and Detection Units and by 
such agencies. 

SENATE FLOOR LANGUAGE AND AIR FORCE 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


Specifically, the Senate floor language 
suggests the following: 

a. The Air Force would create an Air 
Force Reserve air wing to complement the 
lst Special Operations Wing (ist SOW). 
The new organization would be designated 
the 2nd SOW and would consist of a rotary 
wing UH-1N and HH-3 squadron plus a 
fixed wing squadron of P-3A aircraft 
equipped with F-15 or similar radars, a 220° 
surface radar and 360° forward looking in- 
frared radar. 

b. Six of the 16 P-3A aircraft would come 
from those already operated and main- 
tained, or scheduled to be operated and 
maintained by the Customs Service. 

c. The Air Force would continue to modify 
a second increment of 10 P-3A aircraft as 
they are retired from the active Navy inven- 
tory. 

d. The Customs Service would continue to 
pay for consumables and contract for orga- 
nizational level maintenance, but DOD 
would perform and fund higher levels of 
maintenance. 

e. The Customs Service would pay all 
costs related to civilian operations. 

f. The P-3A aircraft would be flown by 
Customs officers who were also Air Force 
Reserve pilots. These pilots would be drawn 
from Customs officers who are now mem- 
bers of existing Naval Reserve P-3 squad- 
rons who would be invited to join the Air 
Force Reserve. 

g. P-3A aircraft would be loaned to the 
Customs Service during weekdays in peace- 
time, and two of the aircraft would be avail- 
able for Reserve Forces training and be 
tasked to support USSOUTHCOM, while 
eight more would be in daily use by the Cus- 
toms Service for drug interdiction surveil- 
lance purposes. 

h. The proposed Reserve SOW would be 
stationed at Hurlburt Field, Eglin Air Force 
Base, Florida. 
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i. Congress would authorize and appropri- 
ate a nonrecurring, one-time appropriation 
of $100 million to cover sensor equipment 
installation, $43.3 million FY 86 operation 
and maintenance funds to cover 10,000 
annual flight hours, and $1 million to estab- 
lish the Reserve squadron command struc- 
ture. 

j. The total fleet complement of retro- 
fitted aircraft would be operational by the 
end of FY 87. 

Dealing with the above elements seriatim, 
we offer the following observations and rec- 
ommendations: 

a. While we share the sponsors’ sense of 
urgency, and agree that more can and must 
be done to prosecute the war on drugs, we 
feel it essential that the Department of De- 
fense maintain the flexibility to determine 
the most cost effetive means of providing 
support, consistent with military prepared- 
ness and national security mission impera- 
tives. In this regard, we cannot agree that 
peacetime drug interdiction support must 
necessarily be linked to a wartime special 
operations mission. Such an application 
may not represent the most effective appli- 
cation of taxpayer dollars. Secondly, we 
think it premature to designate the appro- 
priate airborne platforms, and urge you to 
permit the designated armed force to select 
those platforms which might be most eco- 
nomically modified with sensors to meet the 
dual needs of the units. 

b-c. While the Air Force has still not fi- 
nalized its selection of an appropriate air- 
borne platform, the USAF has no experi- 
ence in either operating or maintaining the 
P-3A and would have to develop a training 
and maintenance infrastructure to support 
a comparatively small fleet. The above con- 
siderations, coupled with the limited life- 
span remaining on the P-3A, suggest that 
the P-3A aircraft system does not represent 
the optimum airborne platform for the Air 
Force. 

d. Customs should reimburse the Air 
Force for consumables and organizational 
level maintenance costs out of funds appro- 
priated to Customs for this purpose. The 
USAF will be reimbursed for 10,000 flying 
hours per year, equating to 620 hours per 
aircraft. Reimbursement in this fashion as- 
sures compliance with Economy Act require- 
ments. 

f. Because there are legal and practical 
difficulties inherent in conditioning employ- 
ment in the Air Force Reserves on Custom 
affiliation, and vice versa, we suggest that 
the Air Force fly the aircraft during peace- 
time with Customs agents aboard acting in 
the capacity of mission coordinator. This 
would permit Air Force military aircrews to 
maintain their wartime proficiency skills. 

g. Since Customs agents would be aboard 
all or nearly all missions flown, and because 
such missions would be flown by Air Force 
personnel, there would be no need for the 
aircraft to be loaned back and forth be- 
tween agencies. We also think it propitious 
to permanently station two aircraft and as- 
sociated crews in a location to effectively 
support USSOUTHCOM requirements. 
Full-time temporary duty assignment of 
personnel is simply too manpower intensive. 
The location and associated mission for 
these aircraft and crews would be deter- 
mined by the Joint Chiefs of Staff following 
evaluation of USSOUTHCOM require- 
ments, which is ongoing. 

h. The Air Force should be reserved the 
discretion to designate the base(s) of choice 
for beddown within the CONUS to ade- 
quately cover the drug threat. 
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i-j. While we have not yet resolved all 
issues associated with the establishment of 
these new units, our preliminary, and as yet 
tentative, estimate is that we will be able to 
serve the objectives of the legislation in a 
cost effect manner, provided that sufficient 
flexibility regarding the choice of platforms, 
hardware, personnel and basing is reserved 
to the judgment and discretion of the serv- 
ice or services assigned. For the foregoing 
reasons, the Department of the Air Force, 
on behalf of the Department of Defense, 
has no objection to favorable consideration 
of the bill provided that the modifications 
and amendments are adopted, and provided 
further that the bill, as it is finally enacted, 
is specifically decoupled from the Senate 
floor language accompanying its introduc- 
tion. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the junior Senator 
from Arizona a few questions. 

I do not know whether many Mem- 
bers of this body realize it, but Sena- 
tor DeConcinI got his real start in pol- 
itics by pursuing drug violations and 
enforcement of the laws that pertain 
to drugs. He did a remarkable job in 
his own county in southern Arizona— 
in fact, across Arizona—which I think 
has about as many pounds of drugs 
coming across the border as any other 
place in the country. 

I should like to ask a few questions. 

The Senator agrees that drug law 
enforcement is not and should not 
become a military mission or function. 

Mr. DECONCINI. That is correct. 
The senior Senator from Arizona is 
correct. As the chairman knows, the 
Constitution prohibits it—taking away 
their mission of national security, 
combat readiness and defense of this 
country and giving them a conflicting 
mission. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I just wanted to 
make the record clear that at no time 
would a man in military uniform be re- 
quired to put the arrest. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Absolutely. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. These Reserve 
officers flying these aircraft would be 
under military orders? 

Mr. DECONCINI. That is correct. 
The Senator from Arizona is correct. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. So if they were 
involved in any aircraft accident they 
would be treated as a military acci- 
dent. 

Mr. DECONCINI. The Senator is 
correct; the chairman is correct. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. And I think the 
Senator mentioned that this would 
cost the Air Force $150 million. 

Mr. DECONCINI. It is a difficult 
figure, and the Air Force has done the 
best they can. I say to the chairman, 
their estimate now is that it would 
cost $100 million to retrofit these 16 
airplanes, and the reason I am some- 
what uncertain is that they have not 
designated the precise airplane yet. If 
it is a C-130, which looks like it is 
likely to be because of the surplus in 
the mission here for training Reserve 
Air Force officers, they estimate about 
$100 million. 
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I hate to be imprecise with the 
chairman going through what he is 
going through now on the cost of this 
particular bill, but it would be a one- 
time cost and I suspect it may be a 
little bit more than $100 million. It isa 
little difficult to be certain at this 
time. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Who would pay 
for the operation every year? 

Mr. DECONCINI. The consumables, 
the fuel primarily, the consumables, 
the fuel of operating airplanes and the 
daily maintenance will be included in 
the Customs budget. The overhaul of 
the airplanes and what one might call 
the heavy maintenance, will remain 
the obligation of the Air Force. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator 
mentioned the base in Florida he 
thought might house these aircraft. 
Would he say it again? I did not hear. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I believe it was 
Eglin. It is Hurlburt Field. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. What? 

Mr. DECONCINI. Hurlburt Field at 
Elgin Air Force Base. 

This particular amendment before 
the Senate here does not designate it 
because the Air Force says they want 
the flexibility to decide where would 
be best to place it. 

I concur with what the Senator said 
off the floor a little bit earlier to me 
that there may be some better places. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not think it 
is the job of Congress to determine 
where airplanes are based. 

Mr. DECONCINI. That is right. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I suggest they 
look at Homestead. That is a lot closer 
to the action, and it is only 80 miles 
from Cuba, while Eglin is way, way up 
on the coast of the gulf. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I appreciate that, 
and this amendment does not desig- 
nate a base. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
as chairman of the committee, I have 
no further questions. I think it is a 
very good idea. 

The only trepidation I have is that 
there will be wings picking up all over 
the country. When someone gets word 
of this, we might find wings in every 
State that has an ocean as a border. 

Maybe the Senator can conceive 
some way that we can regulate that, 
because the Air Force cannot stand 
many $150 million kicks. That is about 
10 fighter aircraft. And I just remind 
him of that because the budget this 
year is going to be very, very low. 

Mr. President, the majority side is 
willing to take this amendment, and I 
believe the minority is, so the commit- 
tee will accept the amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as far 
as I know, there is no objection to the 
amendment on this side of the aisle. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey (Mr. LAUTEN- 
BERG], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Denton], and the Senator from Cali- 
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fornia [Mr. WrILson] be added as co- 
sponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DeECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
thank the chairman here and I take 
his concern about the formation of 
the number of wings and the costs re- 
lated to that very seriously. 

I can assure him that, if this is 
passed and begins to be implemented, 
it will send an awfully strong signal to 
the drug smugglers about just how 
tough the United States of America is 
going to be. 

I understand what the chairman is 
going through on the cost on this, and 
I will certainly do what I can to keep 
other wings from spreading up as the 
distinguished chairman has pointed 
out. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DECONCINTI. I yield. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, the 
amendment just offered by Senator 
DeConcin!1 is essentially the same as 
S. 531, the Readiness Enhancement of 
Air Force Special Operations Act of 
1985 that was introduced on February 
27, 1985, with seven original cospon- 
sors. As one of the original cosponsors, 
I am pleased to also support Senator 
DECONCINI’s amendment. 

Mr. President, S. 531 now has 14 co- 
sponsors in the Senate and the com- 
panion bill in the House, H.R. 1307, 
now has 23 cosponsors. In the House, 
it has been included in the defense au- 
thorization bill as reported. The legis- 
lation takes a bold new step toward 
bringing the Department of Defense 
more deeply into the war against the 
international drug smugglers. 

Specifically, this amendment, if ap- 
proved, would permit the creation of 
an Air Force Reserve unit of at least 
16 sophisticated, radar-equipped air- 
craft for use in drug detection surveil- 
lance. The question of whether or not 
it will be assigned to an Air Force Re- 
serve unit, the Florida Air National 
Guard, or some combination is also 
under review by the Department of 
Defense [DOD]. I was pleased to learn 
last week that DOD is giving favorable 
consideration to the Florida Air Na- 
tional Guard which, because of their 
experience and the enthusiastic sup- 
port of Governor Graham to this pro- 
gram, I believe would make an excel- 
lent choice for this mission. 

The actual type of aircraft to be 
used for this mission would be select- 
ed, equipped, operated, and main- 
tained by the Air Force. The actual 
operation of the aircraft would be in 
close cooperation with the Coast 
Guard, the Customs Service, and other 
domestic law enforcement agencies. 

For some years now, I have been 
saying this country is at war. The 
enemy is not a foreign government, 
but drug smugglers who are invading 
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our coasts, breeding other crimes, cor- 
roding human values, destroying 
human lives, and supporting an under- 
ground, untaxed economy. 

This program would not only sup- 
port the country’s civilian drug efforts 
during peacetime, but would also serve 
as a training ground for men and 
women to track and detect the weap- 
ons-terrorist-insurgency danger that 
would threaten the southern borders 
during a wartime scenario. 

We can no longer afford to sit idly 
by and be outgunned day in and day 
out by a well-financed, well-organized 
army of drug smugglers that continues 
to deliver record quantities of cocaine, 
marijuana, and heroin into this coun- 
try each year. If we are to launch a 
full-scale attack against the narcotics 
flow, this legislation must become law. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I support 
this amendment because it will help us 
to win the war on drugs. We are losing 
that war today. 

Mr. President, the U.S. Customs 
Service is responsible for detecting, 
intercepting, and arresting drug smug- 
glers. I am familiar with the Customs 
Service because, as part of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, and as a trade 
agency, the Customs Service is fre- 
quently before the Finance Commit- 
tee, of which I am the ranking minori- 
ty member. The authorization of ap- 
propriations for the Customs Service, 
which under current law expires annu- 
ally unless renewed, comes before the 
Finance Committee every year. So I 
am familiar with Customs Service op- 
erations. 

Last year, Mr. President, Congress 
authorized $686.4 million and with 
supplementals will have appropriated 
$701.2 million for the Customs Service 
in the current fiscal year. 

A few weeks ago, Mr. President, I 
asked the Commissioner of Customs, 
Mr. von Raab, who was testifying 
before the Finance Committee, how 
much of this money is spent on drug 
interdiction. A few days ago, he pro- 
vided me the answer in writing: $336 
million for the fiscal year we are cur- 
rently in, fiscal year 1985. The compa- 
rable sum, he said, for fiscal year 1984 
was $297.3 million. And the amount 
proposed by the administration for 
fiscal year 1986 reflects a reduction 
over the fiscal year 1985 level to $330.8 
million. 

Now what.do we get for that money, 
Mr. President? 

Well, the answer is, Not much. 

I also asked the Commissioner to es- 
timate for me how much of the mari- 
juana, cocaine, hashish, and heroin 
imported into the United States in 
1984 and 1985 was seized. 

His answers are not entirely clear, 
Mr. President. I have written to Com- 
missioner von Raab asking for clarifi- 
cation and have not yet received a 
reply. But this much I can tell you 
from his answers: 
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First, in 1984 our Government seized 
10 percent of the marijuana thought 
to have been brought into the United 
States in that year. Ten percent, Mr. 
President. 

What is more, Mr. President, the 
Commissioner’s figures show that 
about 60 percent of those seizures oc- 
curred in Florida alone, where the 
Customs Service has its major concen- 
tration of effort. 

Now what about cocaine? 

Well, Commissioner von Raab’s fig- 
ures show that we seized 26 percent of 
the national threat in cocaine. Nearly 
75 percent of that was seized in Flori- 
da. 

Commissioner von Raab’s figures 
show that we seized 7.1 percent—7.1 
percent—of the national threat of im- 
ported hashish. 

We seized 7.9 percent of the national 
threat from foreign heroin. 

Mr. President, these figures are 
truly shocking. Here we spent over 
$300 million on one of the most impor- 
tant programs this country has, keep- 
ing dangerous drugs out of the hands 
of the youth of this country. And we 
seized 10 percent or less of most of 
these drugs except for cocaine where 
we achieved the pinnacle of seizing 26 
percent of the narcotic brought into 
this country. 

Can you imagine, Mr. President, the 
cost—not just in human lives lost but 
in dollars and cents—by reason of this 
lamentable failure of Government? 

I am for this amendment because we 
must improve our showing. 

Mr. President, I voted for increases 
in the bill authorizing appropriations 
for the Customs Service this year from 
the administration’s recommended 
level of $708 million to a level of $784 
million. I did not do so lightly. I voted 
for the increase in order to wage the 
fight on drugs vigorously. 

For the same reason, I am for this 
amendment. In my opinion, so long as 
75 to 93 percent of the drugs sent to 
this country avoid detection and sei- 
zure by our Government, we must con- 
tinue to vote the money necessary to 
prevent this terrible waste. 

Mr. MURKOWSKEIL. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to support this amend- 
ment. It incorporates most of the pro- 
visions of the readiness enhancement 
of the Air Force Reserve Special Oper- 
ations Act of 1985 which I cosponsored 
with Senator DECONCINI. 

It allows the Department of Defense 
to assume a peacetime drug surveil- 
lance role by authorizing the creation 
of Air Force Special Operations Air 
Detection Squadron composed of 16 
airplanes equipped with sophisticated 
combat radars. These planes would be 
used to track the paths of boats and 
planes carrying narcotics along our 
borders. 

This landmark legislation will bring 
the Department of Defense more 
deeply into our war against drugs and 
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give our civilian drug enforcement 
agencies the drug detection technolo- 
gy they need to stop narcotics traffick- 
ers. 

Drug abuse continues to be one of 
the most serious problems. In Alaska, 
State troopers have reported that they 
are seeing increased amounts of co- 
caine, nearly all of it between 80 and 
100 percent pure. Cocaine is the drug 
of choice in Alaska and because of its 
availability it is becoming a health 
problem of epidemic proportions. This 
is deeply troubling to me. 

Cocaine can no longer be seen as a 
harmless recreational drug. It is 
highly addictive and a destroyer of 
lives. 

Mr. President, we have got to work 
to cut off the supply of drugs at its 
source. I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this amendment which is a bold 
new step in our efforts to stop drug 
trafficking. 

Mr. ABDNOR. Mr. President, I rise 
to support this amendment. My good 
friend from Arizona has explained 
briefly what this amendment, when 
adopted, will do. I will not dwell on the 
mechanics of this proposal, but rather 
provide a little background. 

We all have heard the numbers 
quoted as to what impact drugs have 
on the economy. It is a $100 billion a 
year business. And I mean business. 
Sure, there are small dopers but let’s 
face facts, distribution of narcotics in 
this Nation is a business, big business; 
$100 billion, raised from the citizens of 
this Nation by crime; let’s make no 
mistake about it. The cultivation, dis- 
tribution, and use of controlled sub- 
stances in this Nation is a crime. 

Drugs are everywhere on the streets 
of our Nation. Our effort to stop the 
flow has met with some success. It has 
been limited at best, however. Some 
people will ask, Why are we putting 
funding into interdiction? The way to 
solve the problem is to stop it at the 
source. Well, I wish we could do that. 
We are trying and may someday get 
complete cooperation of the producing 
countries. However, in the meantime 
we must interdict the drugs before 
they get to the streets of this Nation. 
We have given the responsibility to 
stop this flow to the Coast Guard and 
the Customs Service. I can tell you 
that the men and women in the Cus- 
toms and Coast Guard are doing an 
exceptional job, but, quite frankly, 
they are undergunned, undersupplied, 
and underfunded to combat the prob- 
lem. 

When I became chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on Treas- 
ury, Postal Service, and General Gov- 
ernment in 1981, I became responsible 
for the funding of the Customs Serv- 
ice—the lead Agency in the fight to 
combat drug smugglers. The Customs 
air and marine units were scarcely 
noted in the budget submission. The 
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fleet was made up of seized equipment 
that quite frankly I don’t believe 
should have been in the air or the sea 
because of its general condition. With 
the very able assistance and leadership 
of the Senator from Arizona in his ca- 
pacity as ranking member on the sub- 
committee, we began to make head- 
way. We have with limited resources 
tried to provide modern equipment to 
Customs to fulfill its mission. Our ef- 
forts have met some success, but much 
more must be done. 

Detection of smugglers is the key to 
the interdiction effort. Air platforms 
provide the necessary intelligence for 
our enforcement effort. This amend- 
ment will go a long way to combating 
drug trafficking. Quite frankly I wish 
we were going much further. It is time 
the country begins to put full-court 
press into operation and win the 
battle. 

I hope all of my colleagues will sup- 
port this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If 
there be no further debate, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Arizona. 

The amendment (No. 
agreed to. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Are there Sena- 
tors in the Chamber with amend- 
ments? The Senator from California 
has one. 

Mr. WILSON. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I thank the distinguished 
manager. 

AMENDMENT NO, 167 
(Purpose: To clarify provisions of title 10, 

United States Code, concerning the grade 

of retired regular members recalled to 

active duty) 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will notify the Senator from 
California that he must seek unani- 
mous consent to lay the pending Nunn 
amendment aside before proceeding. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
that is my fault. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Nunn amendment be 
temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Califor- 
nia. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Witson] (for himself and Mr. GOLDWATER) 
proposes an amendment numbered 167. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

At the end of Part D, Title V, Division A, 
insert the following: 

Sec. . Section 688 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(d) A retired member ordered to active 
duty under this section may be ordered to 
active duty in a grade not higher than the 
highest permanent grade held by such 
member while on active duty. However, a re- 
tired member ordered to active duty under 
this section may serve in the grade of gener- 
al or admiral or lieutenant general or vice 
admiral if the President assigns such a 
member during that tour of active duty to a 
position of importance and responsibility 
and appoints that member to such a grade 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate pursuant to section 601 of this title. 
A member so assigned and appointed shall 
hold such a grade while on active duty in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 
601(b) of this title, but in no case beyond 
such officer’s release from the tour of active 
duty to which ordered under this section.”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California. 

Mr. WILSON. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. President, during a recent mili- 
tary confirmation proceeding in the 
Armed Services Committee, an ambi- 
guity in the law was discovered with 
respect to the recall to active duty of 
retired officers who are on the retired 
list in either a three- or four-star 
grade and the subsequent assignment 
of such officers to active duty posi- 
tions of importance and responsibility 
which are designated to carry three- 
and four-star grades. 

The ambiguity arises because the ex- 
isting law is silent with regard to the 
grade in which any retired regular 
member of the Armed Forces may be 
recalled to active duty. Furthermore, 
the statutes do not specifically address 
the appointment of recalled retired 
three- and four-star officers to posi- 
tions of importance and responsibility 
and their appointment during that 
active duty tour to the temporary 
three- or four-star grades. 

Mr. President, this amendment will 
clarify the law in these two areas. 
First, the amendment will clarify that 
a retired regular member who is re- 
called to active duty may be recalled in 
a grade not higher than the highest 
permanent grade held by that member 
on active duty. Inasmuch as three and 
four star grades are temporary grades 
on active duty, the highest grade in 
which a retired member could be re- 
called to active duty would be in the 
grade of major general, or in the case 
of the Navy, rear admiral. 

Second, the amendment will clarify 
that if the President wishes a recalled 
regular member to serve in a position 
of importance and responsibility in a 
three of four star grade, the President, 
after the officer is recalled, can assign 
the officer to such a position and ap- 
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point the officer to either a three or 
four star grade, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The 
amendment will certainly permit the 
President to assign retired officers to 
positions of importance and responsi- 
bility, but if such an officer is to serve 
on active duty in either a three of four 
star grade, then such appointments 
would be subject to the advice and 
consent of the Senate. This will make 
clear that the Senate retains its advice 
and consent authority over the ap- 
pointment of recalled retired officers 
to serve on active duty in three and 
four star grades, just as the Senate 
has that responsibility for active duty 
officers. 

Mr. President, my amendment will 
simply clarify the law to reflect the 
legislative intent in these areas. I be- 
lieve this amendment has been cleared 
on both sides, and I am not aware of 
any objections from any Member. I 
would urge that it be accepted. 

I thank the Chair. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
shall ask my friend from California a 
question, and we will take this amend- 
ment. But does the language of his 
amendment permanently change the 
law that prevents the Commander in 
Chief in now ordering three- and four- 
star generals and equal rank in other 
services back to duty or on duty? 

Mr. WILSON. No. All it does is re- 
quire that when the President exer- 
cises that authority he do so with the 
advice and consent of the Senate for 
the appointment of them to three- and 
four-star grade. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. 
friend from California. 

I think this is a very important 
matter, and at the proper time I think 
it would be in good order for the 
Armed Services Committee to amend 
whatever laws prevent this because my 
own personal feeling is that the Com- 
mander in Chief has the right or 
should have the right to order any 
person back to active duty or to active 
duty in any grade that he cares to 
order him in. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I know 
of no objection to the amendment on 
this side of the aisle. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
we have no objection and we will 
accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If 
there be no further debate, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from California. 

The amendment (No. 167) 
agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


I thank my 
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Mr. WILSON. I thank the Chair and 
the distinguished manager. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. We still have 
about 7 hours to go. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

PERROALLOYS 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, America’s 
industrial base and national security 
require a secure supply of ferroalloys 
of chrome, manganese, and silicon. 
These products are the underpinning 
of our modern, technological economy. 
They are essential to produce steel, 
specialty steel, superalloys, iron, and 
aluminum, as well as silicon chips. If 
we lacked ferroalloys, there would be 
no oil wells, probably, or refineries, 
hospitals, airplanes, missiles, food 
processing facilities, or powerplants. 
Without a strong domestic ferroalloy 
industry, the Nation will be danger- 
ously vulnerable to disruptions in our 
supply of the indispensable materials 
it produces. 

Ferroalloys are a group of metals 
that are the result of combinations of 
iron and another mineral. The most 
common forms are ferrochrome, ferro- 
manganese, and ferrosilicon. While sil- 
icon is abundant in the United States 
and many other countries, manganese 
and chrome ore are highly concentrat- 
ed in a few deposits. South Africa 
dominates the world market in chrome 
with 2.5 billion tons of world reserves, 
with Zimbabwe ranking second at 1.1 
billion. The rest of the world’s chrome 
supply is found in much smaller depos- 
its in Brazil, Albania, and other coun- 
tries, including the U.S.S.R. The 
South Africans also lead in manganese 
resources, with 790 million tons of the 
world’s reserve, while Australia follows 
with 130 million and Brazil at 44 mil- 
lion. 

There is a tremendous difference in 
security terms between dependence on 
raw materials and dependence on proc- 
essed products. When a nation has a 
viable refining capacity, it has the as- 
surance of knowing that it can satisfy 
its needs for the processed product so 
long as it can obtain the raw material. 
As was the case in the 1973 oil embar- 
go, raw materials often make their 
way into the world market even during 
a crisis—but only to those countries 
able to process them. 

Because of intense pressure from 
low-priced imports, the American fer- 
roalloy industry is in a state of crisis. 
It has suffered massive losses in recent 
years; and for nearly a decade, it has 
had no year in which it earned more 
than marginal profits. Its capacity has 
dwindled to just over half of what it 
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was in 1978—down from 29 plants to 
about 15 now. Industry employment is 
at less than half its 1979 level—down 
from 8,500 to less then 4,000 nation- 
wide. The industry can now supply 
only half of U.S. needs in the surge 
conditions of an emergency; without 
prompt import relief, capacity will 
soon diminish even further. 

The industry cannot remedy this sit- 
uation itself. It operates at the state of 
the art, being as technologically 
modern and efficient as any in the 
world. S 

Rather, its problem is imports, 
whose market share has risen steadily 
over many years, to some 60 percent of 
the U.S. market. The principal reason 
for imports’ success is their artificially 
depressed non-free-market prices, 
fueled by their home governments’ 
export-promotion policies—subsidies, 
protected home markets, state owner- 
ship, and so forth—and by a willing- 
ness to buy market share with little 
regard for profit. 

The only way to preserve this essen- 
tial industry is to provide broad-based 
import relief; for this industry, that 
requires legislation. The industry has 
pursued remedies under existing U.S. 
trade laws, but it has not stemmed the 
tide. One reason is that the industry’s 
import crisis is long-term and system- 
atic, where traditional trade remedies 
focus on the short-term and the par- 
ticular. Furthermore, imports come 
from many sources; this small industry 
cannot afford to bring a multiplicity 
of trade cases. That is why I intro- 
duced my Fair Trade in Ferroalloy Act 
(S. 262) on January 24, 1985. I also in- 
troduced such legislation last year, 
and the Senate included that legisla- 
tion as part of the Trade Act of 1984, 
but the provision was lost in confer- 
ence. The distinguished chairman of 
the Subcommittee on International 
Trade of the Committee on Finance 
[Mr. DANFORTH] has agreed to hold 
hearings on this important security 
question. 

It is important that we have the ben- 
efit of the Department of Defense’s 
analysis of the importance of ferroal- 
loys to our defense production base. 

You see, Mr. President, this is not a 
labor-intensive item I am talking 
about. We do not have hundreds of 
thousands of people who are employed 
in this industry—only between 4,000 
and 5,000. But let us not be misled by 
that. It is an industry which is abso- 
lutely vital to the security of this 
country. If this country gets into a na- 
tional emergency and there has to be 
national mobilization, if we were to get 
into a war, we would have to have 
tanks, armored vehicles, airplanes, 
missiles, and steel girders for bridges 
and whatever, but without this vital 
item this country would be at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage in view of the fact, 
as I have already indicated, the raw 
materials—other than silicon, manga- 
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nese, and chrome—are in considerable 
supply only in a very few countries. I 
have already named them. 

How would we, in a national emer- 
gency, like to depend upon the Soviet 
Union for chrome and manganese, or 
South Africa or Albania? 

I cannot seem to get anybody’s at- 
tention in the administration. I spoke 
about it down at the White House. 
The other day when I was there and 
the President was briefing us on his 
trip to Europe, I brought this matter 
up. But I cannot seem to get anyone 
excited about it, so I am offering this 
amendment to require the Under Sec- 
retary for Defense Policy in coopera- 
tion with the Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency and the Department 
of Interior to undertake a study. 

We have heard about the need for 
strengthening the defenses of this 
country now for several years, and we 
have seen a tremendous buildup in our 
military potential. But here we are 
overlooking an extremely imperative 
item so far as our national security is 
concerned. Remember, but for the nail 
the house was lost, and eventually the 
battle was lost. 

Now, just to talk for a moment fur- 
ther about ferrochrome. 

Stainless steels cannot be produced 
without chromium, and most ferro- 
chrome is consumed in the production 
of stainless steels. Stainless steels, in 
turn, are essential to industrial proc- 
esses in which the ability to sustain 
high temperatures or resist corrosion 
is critical. The following industrial 
processes and equipment depend on 
stainless steels: Oil refineries, chemi- 
cal plants, food processing plants, dair- 
ies, beverage plants, drills for deep oil 
wells, and pollution control devices. 
Stainless steel is essential in direct 
military applications for jet aircraft 
engines, naval vessels, mobile hospitals 
and kitchens, nuclear weapons, space- 
craft, and aerospace devices. 

Now, just a few more words about 
ferromanganese. Around 90 percent of 
U.S. manganese consumption is in iron 
and steel production, where one of the 
functions of manganese is to neutral- 
ize sulphur impurities. Neutralizing 
sulphur with manganese allows steel 
to be forged and rolled into useful 
products. 

Now, we have the silicon, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but, as I have already indicated, 
plants where these ores are processed 
into ferroalloys are dwindling. The 
number has been cut in half. Three of 
such plants are in West Virginia. I 
have also pointed out that there are 
not huge numbers of persons em- 
ployed in ferroalloy plants. But this is 
not to lead one to believe that the in- 
dustry itself is not important to our 
country’s security. Ferrosilicon is used 
in steel production as a deoxidizer and 
to improve the electrical properties of 
steel used in high performance 
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motors, generators, and transformers. 
Silicon metal makes possible the wide 
variety of modern aluminums. Silicon 
adds strength to many aluminum 
alloys. The chemical industry uses sili- 
con metal to produce silicones, basic 
building blocks for the production of 
plastics, rubbers, and oils that resist 
higher temperatures than do conven- 
tional materials. Silicon metal also is 
the key to manufacture of such high 
technology products as computer 
chips. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to add Mr. HEFLIN as a cosponsor 
of this amendment which I am about 
to introduce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
MATTINGLY). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
amendment be set aside temporarily 
that I might offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 168 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I send the 
amendment to the desk and ask that it 
be stated by the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
BYRD], for himself and Mr. HEFLIN, proposes 
an amendment numbered 168. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

“(a) Recognizing the vital role that fer- 
roalloy products have in industries crucial 
to the national defense, the Department of 
Defense shall undertake a study to deter- 
mine what effect the loss of all domestic fer- 
roalloys production capacity would have on 
the defense industrial base and on industrial 
preparedness.” 

“(b) Such study shall include an evalua- 
tion of the impact of loss of production ca- 
pacity for ferrochrome, ferromanganese, 
ferrosilicon (all grades), silicon manganese, 
chronium metal, and other militarily critical 
ferroalloy products. The study shall be con- 
ducted by the Undersecretary for Defense 
Policy in cooperation with the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency and the 
Department of the Interior. A report of the 
findings shall be made to the Congress 
within 180 days after enactment of this stat- 
ute and shall, to the extent possible, be un- 
classified.” 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have 
discussed this amendment with the 
managers, and I hope it will be accept- 
ed. I am almost tempted, however, to 
ask for a rollicall vote just to get the 
attention of the administration. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I might say to 
the distinguished minority leader that 
this amendment is perfectly agreeable 
with the majority and minority sides. I 
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personally want to thank the Senator 
for having made the remarks in intro- 
ducing the amendment. I do not think 
people in this country actually under- 
stand how dependent we are upon 
other countries. I know that he men- 
tioned Zimbabwe. We used to get a lot 
of our chrome from there through 
Russia, and chrome from South 
Africa. That is one of the reasons why 
I do no want to see us upset South 
Africa too much. 

I know the Senator is aware of the 
fact that all surgical instruments are 
made from stainless steel and that 
most of the important parts of jet en- 
gines are made from stainless steel. 
We still make many of the blades of 
the turbines from stainless steel, but 
we are now going to ceramics. Frankly, 
without stainless steel in this country, 
I do no know what we would do. 

I can recall at one time, about 10 
years ago, when we had to wait to un- 
ground a series of aircraft because we 
did not have stainless steel to manu- 
facture the nose wheel struts. 

So I am very glad the Senator has 
introduced the amendment, and if he 
indicates that he has had some trouble 
getting the attention from downtown, 
I will do what I can to help him, but I 
do not have a lot of success myself. 
However, I will try. 

Mr. President, we have no objection 
to this amendment and we will accept 
it. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished chairman. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], the Senator from Kansas 
(Mrs. KasseBaum], the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. Packwoop], and the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. PRES- 
SLER] are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. East] is 
absent due to illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LAXALT). Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 95, 
nays 0, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 86 Leg.] 
YEAS—95 
Cochran 


Domenici 
Durenberger 
Eagleton 
Evans 

Exon 


Burdick 
Byrd 
Chafee 
Chiles 


Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hecht 
Heflin 
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Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Simon 
Simpson 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Trible 
Wallop 
Warner 
Weicker 
Wilson 
Zorinsky 


McClure 
McConnell 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Murkowski 
Nickles 
Nunn 

Pell 
Proxmire 
Pryor 
Quayle 
Riegle 
Rockefeller 
Roth 
Rudman 


NAYS—0 


NOT VOTING—5 


Kassebaum 
Packwood 


Heinz 
Helms 
Hollings 
Inouye 
Johnston 
Kasten 
Kennedy 
Kerry 
Lautenberg 
Laxalt 
Leahy 
Levin 

Long 
Lugar 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
Mattingly 


East 
Humphrey 

So the amendment (No. 168) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Nunn 
amendment may be temporarily with- 
drawn and the Senator from Illinois 
be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Illinois is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SIMON. I thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I thank the distinguished 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 


Pressler 


AMENDMENT NO. 169 


(Purpose: To make certain changes in the 
retirement program of the uniformed 
services in the case of persons who enter 
the uniformed services after the date of 
the enactment of the bill) 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SIMON] 
proposes an amendment numbered 169.] 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 100, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new title: 


TITLE X—MODIFICATION OF RETIRE- 
MENT PROGRAM FOR PERSONS 
WHO ENTER UNIFORMED SERVICES 
AFTER DATE OF ENACTMENT OF 
THIS ACT 


SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 1001. This title may be cited as the 
“Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 
1985”. 
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PART A—GENERAL 


AUTHORITY TO ORDER MEMBERS OF THE RETIRED 
RESERVE TO ACTIVE DUTY 


Sec. 1002. The first sentence of section 
688(a) of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out “has completed at 
least 20 years active service” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “first became a member of a 
uniformed service (as defined in section 
1407(a)\(2) of this title) before the date of 
the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 and has completed 
at least 20 years of active service or who 
first became a member of a uniformed serv- 
ice after the date of the enactment of such 
Act and has completed at least 25 years of 
active service”. 


RETENTION OF OFFICERS AFTER COMPLETION OF 
PRESCRIBED YEARS OF SERVICE 


Sec. 1003. (a) Subsection (a) of section 
1006 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “If on the date pre- 
scribed for the discharge or transfer from 
an active status of a reserve commissioned 
officer he” and inserting in lieu thereof (1) 
If on the date prescribed or his discharge or 
transfer from an active status as a reserve 
commissioned officer, such officer is an offi- 
cer who first became a member of a uni- 
formed service (as defined in section 
1407(aX(2) of this title) before the date of 
the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 and such officer”; 
and 

(2) by inserting at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(2) If on the date prescribed for his dis- 
charge or transfer from an active status as a 
reserve commissioned officer, such officer is 
an officer who first became a member of a 
uniformed service on or after the date of 
the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 and such officer is 
entitled to be credited with at least 24, but 
less than 25, years of service computed 
under section 1332 of this title, he may not 
be discharged or transferred from an active 
status under chapter 337, 361, 363, 573, 837, 
861, or 863 of this title or chapter 21 of title 
14, without his consent before the earlier of 
the following dates— 

“(A) the date on which he is entitled to be 
credited with 25 years of service computed 
under section 1332 of this title; or 

“(B) the third anniversary of the date on 
which he would otherwise be discharged or 
transferred from an active status.”. 

(b) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “If on the date pre- 
scribed for the discharge or transfer from 
an active status of a reserve commissioned 
officer he” and inserting in lieu thereof (1) 
If on the date prescribed for his discharge 
or transfer from an active status as a re- 
serve commissioned officer, such officer is 
an officer who first became a member of a 
uniformed service before the date of the en- 
actment of the Uniformed Services Retire- 
ment Act of 1985 and such officer”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(2) If on the date prescribed for his dis- 
charge or transfer from an active status as a 
reserve commissioned officer, such officer is 
an officer who first became a member of a 
uniformed service on or after the date of 
the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 and such officer is 
entitled to be credited with at least 23, but 
less than 24, years of service computed 
under section 1332 of this title, he may not 
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be discharged or transferred from an active 
status under chapter 337, 361, 363, 573, 837, 
861, or 863 of this title or chapter 21 of title 
14, without his consent before the earlier of 
the following dates— 

“(A) the date on which he is entitled to be 
credited with 25 years of service computed 
under section 1332 of this title; or 

“(B) the second anniversary of the date on 
which he would otherwise be discharged or 
transferred from an active status.”. 


SEPARATION PAY UPON INVOLUNTARY 
DISCHARGE OR RELEASE FROM ACTIVE DUTY 


Sec. 1004. Section 1174 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking out “who 
has completed five or more, but less than 
twenty, years of active service immediately 
before that discharge or release” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “who (1) first became a 
member of a uniformed service (as defined 
in section 1407(a)(2) of this title) before the 
date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985 and has 
completed 5 or more, but less than 20, years 
of active service immediately before that 
discharge or release, or (2) first became a 
member of a uniformed service on or after 
the date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985 and has 
completed 5 or more, but less than 25, years 
of active service immediately before that 
discharge or release”; 

(2) in subsection (b), by striking out “who 
has completed five or more, but less than 
twenty, years of active service immediately 
before that discharge or separation” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “who (1) first became 
a member of a uniformed service before the 
date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985 and has 
completed 5 or more, but less than 20, years 
of active service immediately before that 
discharge or separation, or (2) first became 
a member of a uniformed service on or after 
the date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985 and has 
completed 5 or more, but less than 25, years 
of active service immediately before that 
discharge or separation”; and 

(3) in subsection (c), by striking out “who 
has completed five or more, but fewer than 
20, years of active service immediately 
before that discharge or release” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “who (1) first became a 
member of a uniformed service before the 
date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985 and has 
completed 5 or more, but less than 20, years 
of active service immediately before that 
discharge or release, or (2) first became a 
member of a uniformed service on or after 
the date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985 and has 
completed 5 or more, but less than 25, years 
of active service immediately before that 
discharge or release”. 

RETIREMENT OR SEPARATION FOR PHYSICAL 

DISABILITY 

Sec. 1005. (a) Clause (3) of section 1201 of 
title 10, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out subclause (A) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(A) the member first became a member 
of a uniformed service (as defined in section 
1207(a)(2) of this title) before the date of 
the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 and has at least 20 
years of service computed under section 
1208 of this title;”; 

(2) by redesignating subclause (3) as sub- 
clause (c); and 

(3) by inserting after subclause (A) the 
following new subclause (B): 
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“(B) the member first became a member 
of a uniformed service on or after the date 
of the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 and has at least 25 
years of service computed under section 
1208 of this title; or”. 

(b) Clause (1) of section 1203 of such title 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) the member first became a member of 
a uniformed service (as defined in section 
1207(a)(2) of this title) before the date of 
the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 and has less than 20 
years of service computed under section 
1208 of this title or first became a member 
of a uniformed service on or after the date 
of the enactment of such Act and has less 
than 25 years of service computed under 
section 1208 of this title;". 

(c) Clause (4) of section 1204 of such title 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out subclause (A) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(A) the member first became a member 
of a uniformed service (as defined in section 
1207(a)(2) of this title) before the date of 
the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 and has at least 20 
years of service computed under section 
1208 of this title;”; 

(2) by redesignating subclatise (B) as sub- 
clause (C); and 

(3) by inserting after subclause (A) the 
following new subclause (B): 

“(B) the member first became a member 
of a uniformed service on or after the date 
of the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 and has at least 25 
years of service computed under section 
1208 of this title; or”. 

(b) Clause (1) of section 1203 of such title 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) the member first became a member of 
a uniformed service (as defined in section 
1207(a)(2) of this title) before the date of 
the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 and has less than 20 
years of service computed under section 
1208 of this title or first became a member 
of a uniformed service on or after the date 
of the enactment of such Act and has less 
than 25 years of service computed under 
section 1208 of this title;”. 

(e) Section 1209 of such title is amended 
by striking out “has at least 20 years of serv- 
ice computed under section 1332 of this 
title” and inserting in lieu thereof “first 
became a member of a uniformed service (as 
defined in section 1207(a)(2) of this title) 
and has at least 20 years of service comput- 
ed under section 1332 of this title or first 
became a member of a uniformed service on 
or after such date and has at least 25 years 
of service computed under section 1332 of 
this title”. 

(X1) Subsection (d) of section 1210 of 
such title is amended by striking out “if he 
has at least 20 years of service computed 
under section 1208 of this title” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “if he first became a 
member of a uniformed service (as defined 
in section 1207(a)(2) of this title) before the 
date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985 and has at 
least 20 years of service computed under 
section 1208 of this title or if he first 
became a member of a uniformed service on 
or after the date of the enactment of such 
Act and has at least 25 years of service com- 
puted under section 1208 of this title”. 

(e) Section 1209 of such title is amended 
by striking out “has at least 20 years of serv- 
ice computed under section 1332 of this 
title” and inserting in lieu thereof “first 
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became a member of a uniformed service (as 
defined in section 1207(a)(2) of this title) 
and has at least 20 years of service comput- 
ed under section 1332 of this title or first 
became a member of a uniformed service on 
or after such date and has at least 25 years 
of service computed under section 1332 of 
this title”. 

(f)(1) Subsection (d) of section 1210 of 
such title is amended by striking out “if he 
has at least 20 years of service computed 
under section 1208 of this title” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “if he first became a 
member of a uniformed service (as defined 
in section 1207(a)(2) of this title) before the 
date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985 and has at 
least 20 years of service computed under 
section 1208 of this title or if he first 
became a member of a uniformed service on 
or after the date of the enactment of such 
Act and has at least 25 years of service com- 
puted under section 1208 of this title”. 

(2) Subsection (e) of such section is 
amended by striking out “if he has less than 
20 years of service computed under section 
1208 of this title’’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “if he first became a member of a 
uniformed service before the date of the en- 
actment of the Uniformed Services Retire- 
ment Act of 1985 and has less than 20 years 
of service computed under section 1208 of 
this title or if he first became a member of a 
uniformed service on or after the date of 
the enactment of such Act and has less than 
25 years of service computed under section 
1208 of this title”. 


MINIMUM SERVICE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
NONREGULAR SERVICE RETIREMENT PAY 


Sec. 1006. Clause (2) of section 1331(a) of 
title 10, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(2) he first became a member of a uni- 
formed service (as defined in section 
1407(a)(2) of this title) before the date of 
the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 and has performed 
at least 20 years of service computed under 
section 1332 of this title or he first became a 
member of a uniformed service on or after 
such date and has performed at least 25 
years of service computed under section 
1332 of this title;”. 


COMPUTATION OF RETIRED PAY 


Sec. 1007. Section 1401 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out the first sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “(a) 
The monthly retired pay of a person enti- 
tled thereto under this subtitle who first 
became a member of a uniformed service (as 
defined in section 1407(a)(2) of this title) 
before the date of the enactment of the 
Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 1985 
is computed according to the following 
table.”; 

(2) by inserting “but before the date of 
the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985," after “1980,” in 
column 1 of the table contained in such sec- 
tion; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

“(b)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the monthly retired pay of a person en- 
titled thereto under this subtitle who first 
became a member of a uniformed service (as 
defined in section 1407(a)(2) of this title) on 
or after the date of the enactment of the 
Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 1985 
is an amount determined by multiplying the 
monthly retired pay base of the person (as 
computed under section 1407(b) of this title) 
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by 2 percent for each year of service, but 
not more than 30, credited to him under sec- 
tion 1333 of this title (if retired under sec- 
tion 1331 of this title) or under section 1405 
of this title (if retired under a section re- 
ferred to in the table in subsection (a) under 
the heading ‘For sections’ opposite formulas 
numbered 4 and 5). 

“(2) The monthly retired pay of a person 
described in paragraph (1) who is retired 
under section 1201, 1202, 1204, or 1205 of 
this title is computed, as the member elects, 
as follows: Multiply the monthly retired pay 
base (as computed under section 1407(b) of 
this title) by— 

“(A) 2 percent for each year of service, but 
not more than 30, credited to the member 
under section 1208 of this title; or 

“(B) the percentage of disability of the 
member on the date on which he retired, 
but not more than 60 percent. 

“(3) Before applying the percentage factor 
under paragraph (1) or (2), credit each full 
month of service that is in addition to the 
number of full years of service creditable to 
the member as one-twelfth of a year and 
disregard any remaining fractional part of a 
month.”. 


ADJUSTMENT OF RETIRED PAY AND RETAINER 
PAY TO REFLECT CHANGES IN CONSUMER PRICE 
INDEX 


Sec. 1009. Subsection (b) of section 1401a 
of title 10, United States Code, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) Each time that an increase is made 
under section 8340(b) of title 5 in annuities 
paid under subchapter III of chapter 83 of 
such title, the Secretary of Defense shall at 
the same time— 

“(1) in the case of a person who first 
became a member of a uniformed service (as 
defined in section 1407(a)(2) of this title) 
before the date of the enactment of the 
Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 1985, 
increase the retired or retainer pay of such 
member or former member of the armed 
forces by the same percent as the percent- 
age by which annuities are increased under 
such section; and 

“(2) in the case of a person who first 

became a member of a uniformed service on 
or after the date of the enactment of such 
Act, increase the retired or retainer pay of 
such member or former member by apply- 
ing the same percentage referred to in 
clause (1) to the retired pay base (as provid- 
ed for in section 1407(b) of this title) of 
such member or former member. 
Increases in the retired or retainer pay of a 
person referred to in clause (2) of the pre- 
ceding sentence shall be cumulative and 
may not be compounded.”’. 


RECOMPUTATION OF RETIRED OR RETAINER PAY 
TO REFLECT LATER ACTIVE DUTY 


Sec. 1009. (a)(1) Section 1402a of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
“but before the date of the enactment of 
the Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 
1985,” after “September 7, 1980,” each place 
it appears. 

(2A) The section heading for such sec- 
tion is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: “, but before the date of 
the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985”. 

(B) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 71 of such title is amended by 
striking out the period at the end of the 
item relating to section 1402a and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “, but before 
the date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985.”. 
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(b)(1) Chapter 71 of title 10, United States 
Code, is further amended by inserting after 
section 1402a the following new section: 

“§ 1402b. Recomputation of retired or retainer pay to re- 
flect later active duty of members who first 
became members on or after the date of the 
enactment of the Uniformed Services Re- 
tirement Act of 1985 

“(a) A member of an armed force who 
first became a member of a uniformed sery- 
ice (as defined in section 1407(a)(2) of this 
title) on or after the date of the enactment 
of the Uniformed Services Retirement Act 
of 1985, who has become entitled to retired 
pay or retainer pay, and who thereafter 
serves on active duty (other than for train- 
ing), is entitled to recompute his retired pay 
or retainer pay upon his release from that 
duty on the basis of the monthly retired or 
retainer pay base under section 1407 of this 
title which he would be entitled to use if (1) 
he were retiring upon release from that 
active duty, or (2) he were transferring to 
the Fleet Reserve or the Fleet Marine Corps 
Reserve upon that release from active duty 
multiplied by 2 percent for each year of 
service, but not more than 30, that may be 
credited to him in computing his retired or 
retainer pay. 

“(b) A member of an armed force who 
first became a member of a uniformed serv- 
ice on or after the date of the enactment of 
the Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 
1985, who has been retired other than for 
physical disability, and who while on active 
duty incurs a physical disability of at least 
30 percent for which he would otherwise be 
eligible for retired pay under chapter 61 of 
this title, is entitled, upon his release from 
active duty, to retired pay computed under 
subsection (d). 

“(c) A member of an armed force who first 
became a member of a uniformed service on 
or after the date of the enactment of the 
Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 1985 
and who— 

“(1) was retired for physical disability 
under section 1201 or 1204 of this title or 
any other law or whose name is on the tem- 
porary disability retired list; 

“(2) incurs, while on active duty after re- 
tirement or after his name was placed on 
the temporary disability retired list, a physi- 
cal disability that is in addition to or that 
aggravates the physical disability for which 
he was retired or for which his name was 
placed on that list; and 

“(3) is qualified under section 1201, 1202, 
1204, or 1205 of this title; 
is entitled upon his release from active duty, 
to retired pay under subsection (d). 

“(d) A member of an armed force covered 
by subsection (b) or (c) may elect to receive 
either (1) the retired pay to which he 
became entitled when he retired, increased 
by any applicable adjustments in that pay 
under section 1401a of this title after he ini- 
tially became entitled to that pay, or (2) re- 
tired pay computed, as the member elects, 
as follows: Multiply the monthly retired 
base pay of the member under section 
1407(b) of this title by— 

“(A) 2 percent for each year of service, but 
not more than 30, credited to the member 
under section 1208 of this title; or 

“(B) the highest percentage of disability 
attained while on active duty after retire- 
ment or after the date when his name was 
placed on the temporary disability retired 
list, as the case may be, but not more than 
60 percent. 

“(e) Before applying the percentage factor 
in subsection (a) or (d), credit each full 
month of service that is in addition to the 
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number of full years of service creditable to 

the member as one-twelfth of a year and 

disregard any remaining fractional part of a 

month. The amount computed under such 

subsection, if not a multiple of $1, shall be 
rounded to the next lower multiple of $1.”. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by inserting 
after the item relating to section 1402a the 
following new item: 

“1402b. Recomputation of retired or retain- 
er pay to reflect later active 
duty of members who first 
became members on or after 
the date of the enactment of 
the Uniformed Services Retire- 
ment Act of 1985.”’. 


ANNUITIES BASED ON RETIRED OR RETAINER PAY 


Sec. 1010. Section 1431 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)— 

(A) by striking out “nineteen years of 
service” and inserting in lieu thereof “19 
years of service, in the case of a person who 
first became a member of a uniformed serv- 
ice (as defined in section 1407(a)(2) of this 
title) before the date of the enactment of 
the Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 
1985, or 24 years of service, in the case of a 
person who first became a member of a uni- 
formed service on or after the date of the 
enactment of such Act,”; and 

(B) by striking out “nineteen years of that 
service” and inserting in lieu thereof “19 
years of that service, in the case of a person 
who first became a member of a uniformed 
service before the date of the enactment of 
the Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 
1985, or 24 years of that service, in the case 
of a person who first became a member of a 
uniformed service on or after the date of 
the enactment of such Act”; and 

(2) in subsection (c), by striking out “nine- 
teen years of service” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “19 years of service, in the case of a 
person who first became a member of a uni- 
formed service before the date of the enact- 
ment of the Uniformed Services Retirement 
Act of 1985, or 24 years of service, in the 
case of a person who first became a member 
of a uniformed service on or after the date 
of the enactment of such Act”. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 1011. (a) Section 1403 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “1401” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“1401(a)”. 

(b) The matter before clause (1) in section 
1405 of such title is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “For the purposes of section 1401(a) 
(formulas 4 and 5), 1401(b)(1), 3991(a) (for- 
mula A), 3991(b), 3992 (formula (B)), 
6151(b), 6323(e), 6325 (a)(2), (b)(2), and (d), 
6330(c)(1)(B), 6383 (cX1XB) and (c)(2), 
8991(a) (formula A), 8991(b), or 8992 (for- 
mula B) of this title, the years of service of 
a member of the armed forces are computed 
by adding—”’. 


PART B—ARMY 
SEPARATION OR TRANSFER TO RETIRED RESERVE 


Sec. 1021. Section 3850 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting “, in 
the case of an officer who first became a 
member of a uniformed service (as defined 
in section 1407(a)(2) of this title) before the 
date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985, or 25 years 
of service, in the case of an officer who first 
became a member of a uniformed service on 
or after the date of the enactment of such 
Act,” after “20 years of service”. 
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MINIMUM YEARS OF SERVICE FOR RETIREMENT 


Sec. 1022. (a)(1) Section 3911 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“8 3911. Minimum years of service for retirement 

“The Secretary of the Army may, upon 
the officer’s request, retire a regular or re- 
serve commissioned officer of the Army 
who— 

“(1) first became a member of a uni- 
formed service (as defined in section 
1407(aX2) of this title) before the date of 
the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 and has at least 20 
years of service computed under section 
3926 of this title, at least 10 years of which 
have been active service as a commissioned 
officer; or 

(2) first became a member of a uni- 
formed service on or after the date of the 
enactment of the Uniformed Services Re- 
tirement Act of 1985 and has at least 25 
years of service computed under section 
3926 of this title, at least 10 years of which 
have been active service as a commissioned 
officer.”’. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 367 of such title is amended by 
striking out the item relating to section 
3911 and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“3911. Minimum years of service for retire- 
ment.”. 

(b) The first sentence of section 3914 of 
such title is amended to read as follows: 
“Under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Army, an enlisted member 
of the Army who first became a member of 
a uniformed service (as defined in section 
1407(a)(2) of this title) before the date of 
the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 and who has at least 
20, but less than 30, years of service comput- 
ed under section 3925 of this title, or an en- 
listed member of the Army who first 
became a member of the armed forces on or 
after the date of the enactment of the Uni- 
formed Services Retirement Act of 1985 and 
who has at least 25, but less than 30, years 
of service computed under section 3925 of 
this title, may, upon his request, be re- 
tired.”. 

(cX1) The first sentence of section 3991 of 
such title is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The monthly retired pay of a person 
entitled thereto under this subtitle who 
first became a member of a uniformed serv- 
ice (as defined in section 1407(a)(2) of this 
title) before the date of the enactment of 
the Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 
1985 is computed according to the following 
table.”’. 

(2) The table contained in such section is 
amended by inserting “but after the date of 
the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985,” after “1980,” in 
column 1. 

(3) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“(b)(1) The monthly retired pay of a 
person entitled thereto under this subtitle 
who first became a member of a uniformed 
service on or after the date of the enact- 
ment of the Uniformed Services Retirement 
Act of 1985 is an amount determined by 
multiplying the monthly retired pay base of 
the person (as computed under section 
1407(b) of this title) by 2 percent for each 
year of service, but not more than 30, cred- 
ited to him under section 1405 of this title 
(if retired under a section referred to in the 
table in subsection (a) under the heading 
‘For sections’ opposite formula A) or section 
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3917 of this title (if retired under section 
3914 or 3917 of this title). 

“(2) The Secretary of the Army may in- 
crease the monthly retired pay of a person 
described in paragraph (1) who is retired 
under section 3914 of this title by 10 percent 
for extraordinary heroism in line of duty. 
The Secretary’s determination as to ex- 
traordinary heroism is conclusive for all 
purposes. 

“(c) The amount computed under this sec- 
tion, if not a multiple of $1, shall be round- 
ed to the next lower multiple of $1.”. 

(d)(1) The first sentence of section 3992 of 
such title is amended to read as follows: “An 
enlisted member of the Army who first 
became a member of a uniformed service (as 
defined in section 1407(a)(2) of this title) 
before the date of the enactment of the 
Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 1985 
and who is advanced on the retired list 
under section 3964 of this title is entitled to 
recompute his retired pay under formula A 
of the following table, and a warrant officer 
of the Army so advanced who first became a 
member of a uniformed service before such 
date is entitled to recompute his retired pay 
under formula B of that table.’’. 

(2) The table contained in such section is 
amended by inserting “but before the date 
of the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985,” after “1980,” in 
column 1, 


PART C—NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 
MINIMUM YEARS OF SERVICE FOR RETIREMENT 


Sec. 1031. (a) Subsection (c) of section 
6322 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting “first became a 
member of a uniformed service (as defined 
in section 1407(a)(2) of this title) before the 
date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985 and” after 
“who” in the material preceding clause (1). 

(b) Section 6322 of such title is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(d) The monthly retired pay of an officer 
referred to in subsection (a) who first 
became a member of a uniformed service on 
or after the date of the enactment of the 
Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 1985 
is an amount equal to 60 percent of the 
monthly retired pay base of the officer (as 
computed under section 1407(b) of this 
title).”. 


MINIMUM YEARS REQUIRED FOR RETIREMENT 


Sec. 1032. (a) Subsection (a) of section 
6323 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a)(1) In the case of an officer of the 
Navy or Marine Corps who first became a 
member of a uniformed service (as defined 
in section 1407(a)(2) of this title) before the 
date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985 and who 
applies for retirement after completing 
more than 20 years of active service, of 
which at least 10 years was service as a com- 
missioned officer, may, in the discretion of 
the President, be retired on the first day of 
any month designated by the President. 

*(2) In the case of an officer of the Navy 
or Marine Corps who first became a member 
of a uniformed service on or after the date 
of the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 and who applies for 
retirement after completing more than 25 
years of active service, of which at least 10 
years was service as a commissioned officer, 
may, in the discretion of the President, be 
retired on the first day of any month desig- 
nated by the President.”’. 
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(b) Subsection (e) of such section is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after “(e)”; 

(2) by inserting “who first became a 
member of a uniformed service before the 
date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985” after “this 
section” in the material preceding clause 
(1); 

(3) by redesignating clauses (1) and (2) as 
clauses (A) and (B), respectively; and 

(4) by adding at the end the following new 


Paragraph: 

“(2) Unless otherwise entitled to higher 
pay, an officer retired under this section 
who first became a member of a uniformed 
service on or after the date of the enact- 
ment of the Uniformed Services Retirement 
Act of 1985 is entitled to monthly retired 
pay in an amount determined by multiply- 
ing the monthly retired pay base of the offi- 
cer (as computed under section 1407(b) of 
this title) by 2 percent for each year of serv- 
ice, but not more than 30, that may be cred- 
ited to him under section 1405 of this title.”. 


RETIRED GRADE AND PAY OF OFFICERS 


Sec. 1033. (a) Subsection (a) of section 
6325 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out ‘‘subsection (b) or” 
in the text preceding clause (1) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘subsections (b) and (d) 
and”. 

(b) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended by striking out “Each” at the be- 
ginning of such subsection and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (d), an”. 

(c) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(d) An officer referred to in subsection 
(a) or (b) who first became a member of a 
uniformed service (as defined in section 
1407(a)(2) of this title) on or after the date 
of the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 is entitled to month- 
ly retired pay at the rate of 2 percent of the 
monthly retired pay base of the officer (as 
computed under section 1407(b) of this title) 
multiplied by the number of years of service 
that may be credited to him under section 
1405 of this title, but the monthly retired 
pay so computed may not be more than 60 
percent of the monthly retired pay base.’’. 


COMPUTATION OF RETIRED PAY FOR ENLISTED 
MEMBER WITH 30 OR MORE YEARS OF SERVICE 


Sec. 1034. Section 6326 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (c), by striking out 
“Each” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Except as provided in subsection (d), a”; 


and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(d) The monthly retired pay of an enlist- 
ed member referred to in subsection (a) who 
first became a member of a uniformed serv- 
ice (as defined in section 1407(a)(2) of this 
title) on or after the date of the enactment 
of the Uniformed Services Retirement Act 
of 1985 is an amount equal to 60 percent of 
the monthly retired pay base of the member 
(as computed under section 1407(b) of this 
title).”. 


MINIMUM SERVICE TO QUALIFY FOR TRANSFER 
TO THE FLEET RESERVE OR THE FLEET MARINE 
CORPS RESERVE 


Sec. 1035. (a) Subsection (b) of section 
6330 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(bX1) An enlisted member of the Regular 
Navy or the Naval Reserve who first became 
a member of a uniformed service (as defined 
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in section 1407(a)(2) of this title) before the 
date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985 and who 
has completed 20 or more years of active 
service in the armed forces may, at his re- 
quest, be transferred to the Fleet Reserve. 
An enlisted member of the Regular Marine 
Corps or the Marine Corps Reserve who 
first became a member of a uniformed serv- 
ice before the date of the enactment of the 
Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 1985 
and who has completed 20 or more years of 
active service in the armed forces may, at 
his request, be transferred to the Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve. 

“(2) An enlisted member of the Regular 
Navy or the Naval Reserve who first became 
a member of a uniformed service on or after 
the date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985 and who 
has completed 25 or more years of active 
service in the armed forces may, at his re- 
quest, be transferred to the Fleet Reserve. 
An enlisted member of the Regular Marine 
Corps or the Marine Corps Reserve who 
first became a member of a uniformed serv- 
ice on or after the date of the enactment of 
the Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 
1985 and who has completed 25 or more 
years of active service in the armed forces 
may, at his request, be transferred to the 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve.”. 

(b) Subsection (c)(1) of such section is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “Each” at the begin- 
ning of such subsection and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘(A) Except as provided in subpara- 
graph (B), a”; 

(2) by redesignating clauses (A) and (B) of 
paragraph (1) as clauses (i) and (ii), respec- 
tively; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

“(B) A member who first became a 
member of a uniformed service on or after 
the date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985 and who is 
transferred to the Fleet Reserve or the 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve under this sec- 
tion is entitled, when not on active duty, to 
monthly retainer pay in an amount deter- 
mined by multiplying the monthly retired 
pay base of the member (as computed under 
section 1407(b) of this title) by 2 percent for 
each year of active service in the armed 
forces, but not more than 30.”. 


COMPUTATION OF PAY OF CERTAIN MEMBERS 
INVOLUNTARILY RETIRED 


Sec. 1036. (a) Subsection (c) of section 
6383 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after “(c)”; 

(2) by redesignating subclauses (A) and 
(B) of clause (2) as subclauses (i) and (ii), re- 
spectively; 

(3) by redesignating clauses (1) and (2) as 
clauses (A) and (B), respectively; 

(4) by inserting “but before the date of 
the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985,” after “1980,” in 
subclause (ii) of clause (B), as redesignated 
by clause (2) of this section; and 

(5) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(2) An officer retired under subsection 
(a) or (b) who first became a member of a 
uniformed service (as defined in section 
1407(a)(2) of this title) on or after the date 
of the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 is entitled to month- 
ly retired pay in an amount determined by 
multiplying the monthly retired pay base of 
the member (as computed under section 
1407(b) of this title) by 2 percent for each 
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year of service, but not more than 30, that 
may be credited to him under section 1405 
of this title.”. 

(b) Subsection (i) of such section is 
amended by inserting “in the case of an offi- 
cer who first became a member of a uni- 
formed service before the date of the enact- 
ment of the Uniformed Services Retirement 
Act of 1985, or beyond 28 years, in the case 
of an officer who first became a member of 
a uniformed service on or after the date of 
the enactment of such Act,” after “24 years 
of commissioned active service,” in the 
second sentence. 


ELIMINATION FROM ACTIVE SERVICE OF CERTAIN 
OFFICERS WHO HAVE TWICE FAILED OF SELEC- 
TION FOR PROMOTION. 


Sec, 1037. Subsection (c) of section 6389 
(c) of title 10, United States Code, is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking out “20 years” in the table 
under the heading “Total commissioned 
service” and inserting in lieu thereof “20 
years (in the case of an officer who first 
became a member of a uniformed service (as 
defined in section 1407(a)(2) of this title) 
before the date of the enactment of the 
Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 1985) 
or 25 years (in the case of an officer who 
first became a member of a uniformed serv- 
ice on or after such date)”; and 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
the fourth sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof “, in the case of an officer who first 
became a member of a uniformed service 
before the date of the enactment of the 
Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 1985, 
or if the officer can complete at least 25 
years of service as computed under section 
1332 of this title during the period of such 
deferment, in the case of an officer who 
first became a member of a uniformed serv- 
ice on or after the date of the enactment of 
such Act.” 


PART D—AIR FORCE 
SEPARATION OR TRANSFER TO RETIRED RESERVE 


Sec. 1041. Section 8850 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting “, in 
the case of an officer who first became a 
member of a uniformed service (as defined 
in section 1407(a)(2) of this title) before the 
date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985, or 25 years 
of service, in the case of an officer who first 
became a member of a uniformed service on 
or after the date of the enactment of such 
Act,” after “20 years of service”. 


MINIMUM YEARS OF SERVICE FOR RETIREMENT 


Sec. 1042. (a)(1) Section 8911 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 


“8 8911. Minimum years of service for retirement 


“The Secretary of the Air Force may, 
upon the officer’s request, retire a regular 
or reserve commissioned officer of the Air 
Force who— 

“(1) first became a member of a uni- 
formed service (as defined in section 
1407(a)(2) of this title) before the date of 
the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 and has at least 20 
years of service computed under section 
8926 of this title, at least 10 years of which 
have been active service as a commissioned 
officer; or 

“(2) first became a member of a uni- 
formed service on or after the date of the 
enactment of the Uniformed Services Re- 
tirement Act of 1985 and has at least 25 
years of service computed under section 
8926 of this title, at least 10 years of which 
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have been active service as a commissioned 
officer.”. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 867 of such title is amended by 
striking out the item relating to section 8911 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“8911. Minimum years of service for retire- 

ment.”. 

(b) The first sentence of section 8914 of 
such title is amended to read as follows: 
“Under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Air Force, an enlisted 
member of the Air Force who first became a 
member of a uniformed service (as defined 
in section 1407(a)2) of this title) before the 
date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985 and who 
has at least 20, but less than 30, years of 
service computed under section 8925 of this 
title, or an enlisted member of the Air Force 
who first became a member of a uniformed 
service on or after the date of the enact- 
ment of the Uniformed Services Retirement 
Act of 1985 and who has at least 25, but less 
than 30, years of service computed under 
section 8925 of this title, may, upon his re- 
quest, be retired.”. 

(c)(1) The first sentence of the text pre- 
ceding the table in section 8991 of such title 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The monthly retired pay of a person 
entitled thereto under this subtitle who 
first became a member of a uniformed serv- 
ice (as defined in section 1407(a)(2) of this 
title) before the date of the enactment of 
the Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 
1985 is computed according to the following 
table.”. 

(2) The table contained in such section is 
amended by inserting “but after the date of 
the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985,” after “1980,” in 
column 1, 

(3) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“(b)1) The monthly retired pay of a 
person entitled thereto under this subtitle 
who first became a member of a uniformed 
service on or after the date of the enact- 
ment of the Uniformed Services Retirement 
Act of 1985 is an amount determined by 
multiplying the monthly retired pay base of 
the person (as computed under section 
1407(b) of this title) by 2 percent for each 
year of service, but not more than 30, cred- 
ited to him under section 1405 of this title 
(if retired under a section referred to in the 
table in subsection (a) under the heading 
‘For sections’ opposite formula A) or section 
8925 of this title (if retired under section 
8914 or 8917 of this title). 

“(2) The Secretary of the Air Force may 
increase the monthly retired pay of a 
person described in the preceding sentence 
who is retired under section 8914 of this 
title by 10 percent for extraordinary hero- 
ism in line of duty. The Secretary’s determi- 
nation as to extraordinary heroism is con- 
clusive for all purposes. 

“(c) The amount computed under this sec- 
tion, if not a multiple of $1, shall be round- 
ed to the next lower multiple of $1.”. 

(d)(1) The first sentence of section 8992 of 
such title is amended to read as follows: “An 
enlisted member of the Air Force who first 
became a member of a uniformed service (as 
defined in section 1407(a)(2) of this title) 
before the date of the enactment of the 
Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 1985 
and who is advanced on the retired list 
under section 8964 of this title is entitled to 
recompute his retired pay under formula A 
of the following table, and a warrant officer 
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of the Air Force so advanced who first 
became a member of a uniformed service 
before such date is entitled to recompute his 
retired pay under formula B of that table.”. 

(2) The table contained in such section is 
amended by inserting “but before the date 
of the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985,” after “1980,” in 
column 1. 


PART E—COAST GUARD 


RETIREMENT UPON FAILURE FOR SELECTION FOR 
PROMOTION 


Sec. 1051. (a) Clauses (3) and (4) of section 
283(a) of title 14, United States Code, are 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3) if, on the date specified for his dis- 
charge in this section, the officer has com- 
pleted at least 20 years of active service (in 
the case of a member who first became a 
member of a uniformed service (as defined 
in section 1407(a)(2) of title 10) before the 
date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985) or at least 
25 years of active service (in the case of a 
member who first became a member of a 
uniformed service on or after the date of 
the enactment of such Act) or is eligible for 
retirement under any law, be retired on that 
date; or 

“(4) if, on the date specified for his dis- 
charge in clause (1), the officer has complet- 
ed at least 18 years of active service (in the 
case of an officer who first became a 
member of a uniformed service before the 
date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985) or at least 
23 years (in the case of an officer who first 
became a member of a uniformed service on 
or before the date of the enactment of such 
Act), be retained on active duty and retired 
on the last day of the month in which he 
completes 20 years of active service (in the 
case of a member who first became a 
member of a uniformed service before the 
date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985) or 25 years 
of active service (in the case of a member 
who first became a member of a uniformed 
service on or after the date of the enact- 
ment of such Act), unless earlier removed 
under another provision of law.”. 

(b) Clauses (1) and (2) of section 285 of 
such title are amended to read as follows: 

“(1) if the officer— 

“(A) has completed at least 20 years of 
active service, in the case of an officer who 
first became a member of a uniformed serv- 
ice (as defined in section 1407(a)(2) of title 
10) before the date of the enactment of the 
Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 1985, 
or at least 25 years of active service, in the 
case of an officer who first became a 
member of a uniformed service on or after 
the date of the enactment of such Act, or 

*(B) is eligible for retirement under any 
law on June 30 of the promotion year in 
which his second failure of selection occurs; 
be retired on that date; or 

“(2) if ineligible for retirement on the 
date specified in clause (1), be retained on 
active duty and retired on the last day of 
the month in which he completes 20 years 
of active service, in the case of an officer 
who first became a member of a uniformed 
service before the date of the enactment of 
the Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 
1985, or 25 years of active service, in the 
case of an officer who first became a 
member of a uniformed service on or after 
the date of the enactment of such Act, 
unless earlier removed under another provi- 
sion of law.”. 

(c) Section 289(g) of such title is amended 
by striking out “twenty years of active serv- 
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ice” and inserting in lieu thereof “20 years 
of active service, in the case of an officer 
who first became a member of a uniformed 
service (as defined in section 1407(a)(2) of 
title 10) before the date of the enactment of 
the Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 
1985, or 25 years of active service, in the 
ease of an officer who first became a 
member of a uniformed service on or after 
the date of the enactment of such Act”. 


MINIMUM YEARS OF SERVICE FOR 
VOLUNTARY RETIREMENT 


Sec. 1052. (a) Section 291 of title 14, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “twenty years’ active service” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “20 years of active 
service (in the case of an officer who first 
became a member of a uniformed service (as 
defined in section 1407(a)(2) of title 10) 
before the date of the enactment of the 
Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 1985) 
or 25 years of active service (in the case of 
an officer who first became a member of a 
uniformed service on or after the date of 
the enactment of such Act)”. 

(bX1) The section heading of such section 
is amended to read as follows: 

“§ 291. Minimum years of service for voluntary retire- 
ment”. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 11 of such title is amended by 
striking out the item relating to section 291 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“291. Minimum years of service for volun- 

tary retirement.”. 


VOLUNTARY RETIREMENT 


Sec. 1053. Section 355 of title 14, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“has completed twenty years’ service” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “first became a 
member of a uniformed service (as defined 
in section 1407(a)(2) of title 10) before the 
date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985 and has 
completed 20 years of service or who first 
became a member of a uniformed service on 
or after the date of the enactment of such 
Act and has completed 25 years of service”. 


RETIREMENT OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Sec. 1054. Section 357 of title 14, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking out “have 
twenty years service,” in the first sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof “first became 
members of a uniformed service (as defined 
in section 1407(a)(2) of title 10) before the 
date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985 and have 20 
years of service or who first became mem- 
bers of a uniformed service on or after the 
date of the enactment of such Act and have 
completed 25 years of service,”’; 

(2) in subsection (b), by striking out “has 
completed twenty years’ service” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “first became a member 
of a uniformed service before the date of 
the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 and has completed 
20 years of service or who first became a 
member of a uniformed service on or after 
the date of the enactment of such Act and 
has completed 25 years of service,’’; and 

(3) in subsection (c), by striking out “‘re- 
tired by reason of twenty years’ service,” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “who first 
became a member of a uniformed service 
before the date of the enactment of the 
Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 1985 
and has 20 years of service, or who first 
became a member of a uniformed service on 
or after such date and has completed 25 
years of service,”’. 
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COMPUTATION OF RETIRED PAY 

Sec. 1055. Subsection (b) of section 423 of 
title 14, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “subsection (b)" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “subsections (b) and 
(c)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(c) The monthly retired pay of a person 
entitled to retired pay under this title who 
first became a member of a uniformed serv- 
ice (as defined in section 1407(a)(2) of title 
10) on or after the date of the enactment of 
the Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 
1985 is 2 percent of the monthly retired pay 
base of the person (as computed under sec- 
tion 1407(f) of title 10) multiplied by the 
number of years of service that may be cred- 
ited to him under section 1405 of title 10, 
but the retired pay so computed may not be 
more than 60 percent of such monthly re- 
tired base.”’. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, this is an 
amendment dealing with something 
that sooner or later this Senate and 
the House of Representatives will 
have to deal with, and that is the mili- 
tary retirement system. This next 
fiscal year we will spend $18.2 billion 
on the military retirement system. 

One of the areas where we do not 
find huge immediate savings as we 
look at the budget is in the area of en- 
titlements. When I served on the 
House Budget Committee we held 
hearings on entitlements, and we 
made some modest changes, some of 
which have saved billions of dollars. 

One of the areas where clearly we 
have to do something is in this area of 
military entitlements. This is the 
second costliest entitlement program 
funded exclusively out of general tax 
revenues. It is second only to the Med- 
icaid Program, and the Medicaid Pro- 
gram assists 20 million people while 
this assists only a small fraction of 
that amount. My amendment says 
anyone who enlists in the Armed 
Forces after January 1, 1986, must 
serve 25 years rather than 20 years, 
which is not as much incidentally as 
the Grace Commission. It recommend- 
ed it be increased to 30. Second, my 
amendment says that they be given 
the full cost-of-living increase but that 
it not be compounded. The compound- 
ing of that cost is causing a great deal 
of excessive expenditure by the Feder- 
al Government. 

I stress that I am not suggesting this 
applies to anyone now in the Armed 
Forces or anyone currently retired. 
The average person retires at the age 
of 41, and will be retired for an aver- 
age of 33 years. Ninety-five percent of 
the private systems do not offer any 
cost-of-living increase. What I am sug- 
gesting is we give the people the full 
cost-of-living increase, but not com- 
pounded. In other words, if you get 
$100 and there is a 5 percent cost-of- 
living increase, you get $105. The next 
year, if there is a 5 percent cost-of- 
living increase, you figure it not on the 
basis of $105, but you go back to the 
$100 base and you would get $110. I 
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think it is a rational way to deal with 
this problem. 

Someone will say, “Well, is this not 
going to adversely impact on recruit- 
ing?” There is very little evidence 
when you really start digging that it 
will. Only 13 percent of those who 
serve in the Armed Forces ultimately 
receive any kind of retirement pay. It 
is a small fraction. It may be of that 
13 percent some would not enlist. It 
may be that we would have to increase 
incentives for enlistment. But I would 
point out to this body that if this pro- 
posal were to be enacted, 25 years 
from now we start saving, according to 
the Congressional Budget Office esti- 
mates, a minimum of $10.7 billion a 
year. 

Mr. President, I have discussed both 
with Senator Nunn, the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Armed Services 
Committee, and with the chairman of 
the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, whether we could not move ahead. 
They are reluctant to accept this 
amendment without further study. I 
see the chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee rising. I would like to 
yield to him. My understanding is that 
the Armed Services Committee is will- 
ing to study this and will report back 
with some legislation by September 1. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
correct. I might say that this is a sub- 
ject—the whole subject of military 
compensation, retirement, and so 


forth and so on—that has been receiv- 
ing very detailed thorough study by a 


staff of a committee for almost 3 
years. We are now in the process of be- 
ginning to hear on it. I have read the 
Senator’s amendment. I think he has 
some very, very good points in it. I 
hope he would not press right now but 
be willing to come over and join us in 
the Armed Services Committee where 
we can apply the knowledgeable study 
that he has made to the study that we 
have made so that when we come to 
the floor with something it will be 
something we know the Pentagon is 
not going to laugh at and disregard. I 
can assure the Senator that we will 
give his amendment every consider- 
ation. We welcome the work that he 
has done. 

Mr. SIMON. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee. I 
appreciate those assurances. I might 
add I do not see him on the floor right 
now, but our colleague from Georgia, 
who has done great work in this whole 
field, has indicated the same to me. 
On the basis of those assurances, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If the Senator 
will withhold for just a moment, I be- 
lieve the Senator from Georgia is 
coming. He wants to make a few re- 
marks. 

Mr. SIMON. I am pleased to with- 
hold. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
want to commend the Senator from Il- 
linois for his interest in this matter. 
As the Senator is aware, it is an issue 
which has received the attention of 
the Armed Services Committee in the 
legislation. Clearly, there are going to 
be important decisions made by the 
Armed Services Committee—and by 
the Senate—in this very important 
area—that will make a very significant 
difference, I think, to the quality of 
the men and women who are in the 
armed services in our country. But 
also, as the Senator from Illinois has 
pointed out, we want to not only have 
fairness and equity with regard to 
those particular provisions, but we 
want to do it in an economic way. 

I welcome the Senator’s interest. I 
join with our chairman in welcoming 
the Senator’s involvement in our delib- 
erations, and the Senator’s recommen- 
dations as we reach some solutions to 
these extremely important questions. I 
think the Senator has made a very im- 
portant contribution. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Massachusetts. I ap- 
preciate the willingness of the Armed 
Services Committee to evaluate the 
ideas of someone who is not a member 
of that committee. Clearly, we have to 
adequately compensate the people 
who serve. But we also clearly have a 
problem that is mushrooming. We 
have to get hold of this problem. I 
think the sooner we get hold of it the 
better. We are not going to save 
money the next year or the following 
year, but down the road a ways we can 
save money and without doing any im- 
pairment to the quality of the people 
who serve. I hope we can find solid an- 
swers. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

I do not see Senator Nunn. He isina 
conference relative to his own amend- 
ment. I know that he wanted to add 
his words of congratulations to mine. 
You can consider that done. 

Mr. SIMON. I thank the Senator 
from Arizona. Senator Nunn has dis- 
cussed it with me a couple of times. I 
appreciate that. I appreciate also the 
generosity of the Senator from Arizo- 
na who has gone out of his way to be 
helpful to me on this, and indicated a 
real willingness to lead on this impor- 
tant problem. 

Mr. President, I renew my unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment is with- 
drawn. 

Mr. WILSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, just a 
word before the Senator from Illinois 
leaves the floor. As chairman of the 
Manpower Subcommittee, I wish to 
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assure him that when the subcommit- 
tee holds continued hearings on the 
subject of military retirement pay, he 
will be invited to make a presentation 
of his views. We will welcome him at 
that time and acknowledge the 
thoughtful contribution that he has 
made. I look forward to his appear- 
ance subsequently. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from California. I appreci- 
ate that. 

Let me say to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia that it is good to see him on the 
floor of this body looking very, very 
healthy for a change. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pend- 
ing amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia be temporarily withdrawn so 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
may offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania is 
recognized. 

AMENDMENT NO. 170 
(Purpose: Sense of the Senate that the 

Presidents of U.S. and U.S.S.R. should 

meet at earliest possible time following 

thorough preparation to work for mutual, 
equitable, and verifiable reductions in nu- 
clear arms) 

Mr. SPECTER. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Mr. President, I send an amendment 
to the desk and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SPECTER] proposes an amendment numbered 
170. 


Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place, insert: 

Since relations between the United States 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republic 
are currently characterized by considerable 
tension; 

Since the strategic (START) and interme- 
diate-range nuclear force (INF) reduction 
negotiations did not achieve satisfactory re- 
sults, and in the new negotiations on nucle- 
ar and space arms the positions of the two 
parties remain far apart; 

Since a carefully prepared summit could 
facilitate the accomplishment of the objec- 
tives of these negotiations and lead to a re- 
duction in the risk of nuclear war; 

Since a carefully prepared summit could 
also lead to progress in resolving other 
major issues troubling relations between the 
two superpowers; 

Since both President Reagan and Soviet 
General Secretary Gorbachev have indicat- 
ed their willingness in principle to partici- 
pate in such a carefully prepared summit; 

It is the sense of the Senate that the 
President of the United States and the 
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President of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republic should meet at the earliest practi- 
cal time following thorough preparation to 
discuss major issues in U.S.-Soviet relations 
and to work for the realization of mutual, 
equitable and verifiable reductions in nucle- 
ar arms. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, this is 
a sense-of-the-Senate resolution call- 
ing for the President of the United 
States and the President of the Union 
of the Soviet Socialist Republics to 
meet at the earliest possible time fol- 
lowing thorough preparation to dis- 
cuss the major issues in the United 
States and Soviet relations, and to 
work for the realization of mutual, eq- 
uitable, and verifiable reductions in 
nuclear arms. 

It is, succinctly stated, a sense-of- 
the-Senate resolution calling for a 
summit. 

Mr. President, I am today offering 
an amendment expressing the sense of 
the Senate that President Reagan and 
Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev 
should hold a summit meeting as soon 
as possible. 

I have introduced virtually this same 
resolution three times prior to this, as 
an amendment to the defense authori- 
zation bills in 1982, 1983, and 1984. It 
has been passed by my colleagues 
overwhelmingly each time. In 1982, 
my sense of the Senate resolution call- 
ing for a summit passed by a vote of 92 
to 6 and in 1983 by a vote of 82 to 7. In 
1984, I again offered the resolution as 
an amendment to the defense authori- 
zation bill. As it happened, my amend- 
ment came up very late at night after 
a long day of debate, and at the re- 
quest of the majority leader I with- 
draw my request for a rollcall vote. 
The amendment passed without objec- 
tion by a voice vote. 

I would like to think our voices have 
been heard on Pennsylvania Avenue 
and that we have played some role in 
the President’s invitation to Soviet 
leader Gorbachev for a summit. 

Yet, I feel compelled to offer this 
amendment once more. Despite each 
leader’s expression of a willingness to 
meet, conflicting pressures and long- 
standing distrust have resulted in vir- 
tually no progress being made toward 
such a meeting. 

With growing signs that the talks in 
Geneva may already be approaching a 
stalemate, it is imperative that these 
two world leaders meet face to face; 
not for marking progress, but to en- 
courage and stimulate progress. 

This summit cannot wait for the 
talks to produce agreement. It must 
propel the process toward peace. 

This is consistent with the two-track 
approach which President Reagan has 
long advocated: that we should be 
strong, knowing the proclivities of the 
Soviets, but at the same time we 
should be willing to talk arms reduc- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I think that it is espe- 
cially appropriate in the constitutional 
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setting for this sense of the Senate 
resolution to be offered, given the con- 
stitutional responsibility and author- 
ity in the Senate for advice and con- 
sent on treaties. 

The SALT II Treaty was never rati- 
fied by the U.S. Senate. It seems to 
this Senator most appropriate for this 
body to express itself on such an im- 
portant matter and to lend encourage- 
ment to our President and to his 
Soviet counterpart that the Senate 
considers such negotiations in arms re- 
duction to be a matter of paramount 
importance, that this body is interest- 
ed in having such arms reduction 
agreements and, obviously depending 
upon the specifics of any such treaty, 
would be inclined to consider it favor- 
ably if, as, and when the matter came 
before the Senate for ratification. 

An expression of congressional sup- 
port for a summit is even more timely 
now than before because the United 
States has proceeded with the Presi- 
dent’s strategic modernization pro- 
grams, including deployment of Persh- 
ing and cruise missiles in Europe, pro- 
duction of the B-1 bomber, and fur- 
ther production of the MX missile. 

Consequently, the United States can 
now bargain from a position at least of 
parity. Indeed, the President has af- 
firmed that he is satisfied with a posi- 
tion of parity and that efforts to 
achieve superiority are neither neces- 
sary nor helpful to arms control. 

I believe, Mr. President, that in this 
day and age, there is no such thing as 
superiority. In a very real sense, the 
United States is inferior to the Soviet 
Union because the Soviet Union has 
the power to destroy the United 
States. And similarly, in a very real 
sense, the Soviet Union is inferior to 
the United States because the United 
States could destroy the Soviet Union. 
And both major powers may be inferi- 
or if the likes of Qadhafi or Khomeini 
ever obtains nuclear arms. 

Mr. President, in my judgment there 
is worldwide fear of nuclear destruc- 
tion, and there is the corollary of a 
worldwide wish for nuclear disarma- 
ment. In November-December, 1983, I 
personally observed the location of the 
Pershing II’s in West Germany, the lo- 
cation of the cruise missiles in Eng- 
land, and had occasion to talk to West 
Germans and British where the cruise 
missiles were deployed. Those missiles 
systems were received by those two na- 
tions but in the context of great con- 
cern by the citizenry of those nations. 

During the course of the past 4 
years I have had occasion to have sev- 
eral hundred open house/town meet- 
ings throughout my State of Pennsyl- 
vania; and have found great concern 
and fear about the possibility of nucle- 
ar destruction, and great wish for nu- 
clear disarmament. Wherever I have 
traveled in Pennsylvania at these open 
house/town meetings, there have been 
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concerns about the MX, and a general 
sense in favor of a mutually verifiable 
nuclear freeze. There is a real sense in 
this country today about wanting to 
have arms reduction talks at the high- 
est level. 

It is my view, Mr. President, that the 
Congress and the Senate have a lead- 
ership role to push for such summit. 
As President Reagan himself has ar- 
ticulated his view of the relationship 
between the executive and legislative 
branch, there is a partnership. In seek- 
ing this sense of the Senate resolution, 
I do little more than press for a formal 
statement by this body on what the 
President has already said that he 
finds to be acceptable. 

I believe it is important that this 
body lend its collective voice to en- 
courage our President, and encourage 
the leader of the Soviet Union, to 
meet, to have talks on these matters 
of the utmost urgency, and of the 
utmost importance. 

The sense-of-the-Senate resolution 
which I am submitting does not lay 
out any detailed blueprint as to how 
President Reagan may wish to pro- 
ceed, or how his Soviet counterpart 
may wish to proceed in terms of the 
adequacy of preparation or the nature 
of an agenda, but simply that there 
not be preconditions or assurances of 
success which means that the summit 
meeting ought not to be delayed until 
all of the items have been agreed upon 
by the subordinates and it is merely an 
event where documents are signed. 

Mr. President, there have been rela- 
tively few summits during the course 
of the last 25 years—in 1959, 1961, 
1967, 1972, 1973, 1974, in June 1974, 
November 1977, and June 1979. There 
has not been a summit meeting since 
June 1979. 

In President Reagan, the United 
States has a superb negotiator and 
leader. His signal accomplishments at 
economic summits in Ottawa, Ver- 
sailles, Williamsburg, and London and 
his bold proposals in the areas of nu- 
clear, chemical, and conventional arms 
demonstrate his potential to achieve a 
breakthrough on arms control and 
other vital subjects in a summit with 
Chairman Gorbachev. 

Of course, President Reagan, as an 
advocate on military strength and an- 
ticommunism, has unique credibility 
with important sectors of American 
political opinion on reaching an arms- 
control agreement just as President 
Nixon did on recognizing Red China. 
With the accumulated knowledge 
from nearly 5 years of studying and 
deciding a range of arms-control 
issues, the President also now has the 
requisite expertise. 

Soviet leaders know, however, that, 
unlike their system of Government, in 
our country the system of checks and 
balance involves Congress in critical 
foreign policy decisions such as fund- 
ing new weapons and ratifying new 
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treaties. Therefore, there is a great 
need to demonstrate national unity to 
them on critical issues like holding a 
summit and negotiating arms control. 

In introducing this resolution, my in- 
tention is to give the President encour- 
agement from the Senate’s renewal of 
support for his suggestion for a 
summit, and I fully expect it will be 
backed by my colleagues as before. 

There is no more important issue 
facing the world today than the possi- 
bility of nuclear destruction, and there 
is no more vital effort that can be 
made by the leaders of the United 
States and the Soviet Union than for 
the two superpowers to meet and talk 
about these issues in an effort to 
achieve arms reduction, and to relieve 
international tension. 

Mr. President, it is my strongly held 
view that at the time there is a De- 
partment of Defense authorization bill 
in the range of approximately $300 bil- 
lion there should be at the same time 
a statement by the U.S. Senate of our 
interest in having a summit to lead to 
arms reduction. 

This is in essence the approach of 
the United States articulated at the 
start of the Reagan administration—to 
work on a two-track approach: first, to 
be strong in our dealings with the 
Soviet Union recognizing their histori- 
cal patterns, recognizing their activi- 
ties in Afghanistan, Angola, and 
Poland, and recognizing that they re- 
spect no restraint, but at the same 
time the United States should be will- 
ing to meet at the highest levels to 
have a summit and to work toward 
arms reduction. 

The President of the United States 
has stated repeatedly that he is willing 
to have a summit meeting and there 
have been strong indications from the 
new Soviet leader, Mr. Gorbachev, of 
his similar willingness to have such a 
meeting. 

In today’s media, there appears a 
note that the Soviet leader may be 
concentrating more on domestic af- 
fairs, may not be interested or may 
not have the opportunity to come to 
the United Nations meeting in New 
York this September, and may choose 
to defer a summit meeting. It would be 
my hope that the leaders of the two 
most powerful nations on Earth could 
come together at the earliest possible 
time with a well prepared agenda and 
discuss arms reduction, to set that 
pace and set that pattern so that arms 
talks at Geneva and other places 
might move forward. 

Mr. President, I think it is entirely 
appropriate that the Senate of the 
United States express itself on this 
subject because it is our constitutional 
responsibility to ratify treaties. 

It is well known that this body could 
not ratify the SALT II treaty for good 
cause when the Soviets moved into Af- 
ghanistan in 1979. There had been a 
commitment by the leadership of the 
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Senate to reserve time to debate SALT 
II extensively with a view toward such 
ratification, but in the light of Soviet 
activity in Afghanistan, SALT II was 
never considered by the U.S. Senate 
and was never ratified. 

I think it is appropriate that this 
body signify to both President Reagan 
and the Soviet leader, Mr. Gorbachev, 
our interest in having arms reduction 
talks, not to prejudge any treaty 
which might be entered into between 
the two leaders, but to express our 
concern about the subject and our 
willingness to consider any such arms 
reduction talks in a favorable light. 

Mr. President, I think it is very 
much in the interest of the United 
States to move forward on such talks 
at a time when we have such an out- 
standing leader, President Reagan, 
well known for his great facility for 
communication. He has engaged in ne- 
gotiations with leaders of the Western 
World at the economic summits for 
several years now, most recently in 
Bonn, and has acquitted himself with 
great distinction. There is great hope 
that, with the accession of the new 
Soviet leader, Mr. Gorbachev, he, too, 
will have a new approach to United 
States-Soviet relations and that, with 
the new generation of Soviet leader- 
ship, there may be a greater willing- 
ness to deal realistically on arms re- 
duction to the mutual benefit of both 
nations and to relieve a great deal of 
the world tension which has been 
present for so many years. 

Mr. President, this is the fourth 
time that I have offered this sense-of- 
the-Senate resolution. I did so initially 
in 1982, after hearing one of the Presi- 
dent’s Saturday speeches talking 
about his interest in superiority. My 
concern at that time was that, in the 
nuclear age, there is no such thing as 
superiority. In a very fundamental 
sense, the United States is inferior to 
the Soviet Union, when the Soviet 
Union has the power to destroy the 
United States; in a very fundamental 
sense, the Soviet Union is inferior to 
the United States when, similarly, the 
United States has the power to de- 
stroy the Soviet Union. So, realistical- 
ly viewed, there is only the sense of in- 
feriority, unless we are able to have re- 
alistic arms reduction. 

The greater threat may come when 
we are subject to nuclear blackmail by 
the likes of Khomeini and Qadhafi. 

I believe our two nations should take 
the lead in working for arms reduc- 
tion. When the resolution was intro- 
duced in 1982, it passed by a vote of 92 
to 6; in 1983, by a vote 82 to 7. Last 
year, 1984, when the matter was con- 
sidered near midnight, it was approved 
unanimously by a voice vote. 

I think this is an important matter, 
at a time when we are authorizing 
such very substantial expenditures for 
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defense, that we restate our commit- 
ment to arms reduction. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SPECTER. I thank the Chair 
and I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. A parliamentary 
inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Were the yeas 
and nays ordered on the Specter 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
suggest we have the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], the Senator from Kansas 
(Mrs. Kassesaum], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Packwoop] and the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. PRESSLER] 
are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. East] is 
absent due to illness. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Boscuwitz). Are there any other Sen- 
ators in the Chamber desiring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 84, 
nays 10—as follows: 

[Rollicall Vote No. 87 Leg.] 
YEAS—84 
Chiles 


Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Heflin 
Heinz 
Hollings 
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McConnell Rudman 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Simon 
Simpson 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Thurmond 
Trible 
Warner 
Weicker 
Wilson 
Zorinsky 


Inouye 
Johnston 


Mattingly 


NAYS—10 

Hecht 

Helms 

McClure 

Quayle 
NOT VOTING—6 
East Kassebaum Pressler 
Humphrey Packwood Stennis 

So the amendment (No. 170) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pend- 
ing Nunn amendment be temporarily 
set aside so that the Senator from 
Massachusetts might offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator reserve the right to have the 
amendment temporarily set aside with 
the amendment being taken up so that 
my amendment will be the pending 
amendment after this. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes. It always 
has been. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Massachusetts is 
recognized. 

AMENDMENT NO. 171 
(Purpose: To assist military families) 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
California [Mr. WiLson] and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY], for himself and Mr. WILSON, pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 171. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill add 
the following new sections. 

SEC. 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Military 
Family Act of 1985.” 

SEC. .OFFICE OF FAMILY POLICY. 

(a) There is hereby established in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense an Office 
of Family Policy. The office shall be under 


Cochran 
Denton 
Goldwater 
Gramm 


Symms 
Wallop 
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the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power, Installations and Logistics. 

(b) The office shall coordinate programs 
and activities of the military departments to 
the extent that they relate to military fami- 
lies and shall make recommendations to the 
Secretaries of the military departments 
with respect to programs and policies re- 
garding military families. 

(c) The office shall have not less than 5 
professional staff members. The staff of the 
office shall be in addition to any statutory 
or administrative limit on the number of 
employees that may be assigned or detailed 
to the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
SEC. . Transfer of Military Family Resources Center. 

The Military Family Resource Center of 
the Department of Defense is hereby trans- 
ferred from the Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Health Affairs to the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Man- 
power, Installations and Logistics. 

Sec. . Preference in DOD Civil Service Positions. 

(a) The Secretary of Defense shall provide 
that spouses of members of the Armed 
Forces be given preference in hiring for any 
position in the Department of Defense 
above grade GS-7 (or the equivalent) if the 
spouse is among those determined to be best 
qualified for the position. 

(b) A spouse of a member of the Armed 
Forces may not, by reason of subsection (a), 
be given preference in hiring over an indi- 
vidual who is a preference eligible. 

(c) CONDITIONS FOR PREFERENCE.—(1) Pref- 
erential hiring under this section for the 
spouse or other dependent of a member of 
the Armed Forces— 

(A) shall be accorded only for positions in 
the same geographic area as the area within 
which the permanent duty station of the 
member is located; and 

(B) shall terminate as of the date of which 
such spouse or other dependent is appointed 
to a position referred to in subsection (a). 

(2) Preferential hiring under this section 
for an individual who has previously re- 
ceived a preferential appointment under 
subsection (a) shall be restored if such indi- 
vidual subsequently relocates to another ge- 
ographic area pursuant to a change in the 
permanent duty station of the member in- 
volved. 

(d) The Director of the Office of Person- 
nel Management shall prescribe regulations 
necessary to carry out this section after ap- 
propriate consultation with the Secetary of 
Defense. 

SEC. . CHILD CARE FACILITIES. 

Operation of Child-Care Facilities —The 
Secretary of Defense shall provide that 
child-care facilities that are operated by the 
Department of Defense on military installa- 
tions be operated on a 24-hour-a-day basis 
when necessary to meet mission require- 
ments. 

SEC. . Report on Employment of Spouses in Childcare 
Facilities. 

Not later than one year after the date of 
the enactment of the Act, the Secretary 
shall submit a report to Congress making 
recommendations for ways to improve op- 
portunities for spouses of members of the 
Armed Forces to obtain employment at 
child-care facilities. Such recommendations 
shall address both hiring practices at child- 
care facilities operated by the Department 
of Defense and training programs for 
spouses. 

SEC. YOUTH SPONSORSHIP PROGRAM. 

(a) The Secretary of Defense shall direct 

that there be estabished at each military in- 
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stallation a youth sponsorship program to 
facilitate the integration of dependent chil- 
dren of members of the Armed Forced into 
new surroundings when moving to that mili- 
tary installation as a result of a parent’s 
permanent change of station. 

(b) Such a program shall provide, to the 
extent feasible, for involvement of depend- 
ent children of members presently stationed 
at the miltary installation. 

SEC. STUDY ON NEED FOR ASSISTANCE TO DE- 
PENDENTS ENTERING NEW SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS. 

Not later than one year after the date of 
the enactment of this Act, the Secretary of 
Defense shall submit to Congress a report 
which makes recommendations for any ad- 
ministrative and legislative changes neces- 
sary to assist families of members of the 
Armed Forces making permanent change of 
station so that a dependent child who trans- 
fers between secondary schools with differ- 
ent graduation requirements does not un- 
dergo unnecessary disruptions in education 
or have inequitable or unduly burdensome 
of duplicative education requirements im- 
posed. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I do 
not intend to take a very long time in 
explaining this amendment, but I do 
want to say that the time we take in 
explaining it in no way is a reflection 
on the importance of this measure be- 
cause this amendment is very signifi- 
cant to the families who are an inte- 
gral, part of the military forces of our 
country. 

This amendment is called the Mili- 
tary Family Act of 1985. In this par- 
ticular proposal, which Senator 


Witson and I offer, we give special at- 
tention to the needs of families in the 
military. We address the issue of 
spouse employment. We address the 


issues of child care and child care fa- 
cilities. We address the issue of the 
conflict in terms of the academic re- 
quirements faced by families moving 
from one part of the country to an- 
other. We address the issue of helping 
youth in dealing with the problems 
that occur in moving into a new com- 
munity when they are transferred to 
different military installations, help- 
ing them to have a better and a more 
satisfactory experience in the new 
community. 

These proposals and recommenda- 
tions, Mr. President, come after a very 
considerable amount of discussion 
with many families in our Armed 
Forces who have indentified them as 
items about which they are very much 
concerned and which really have on 
impact on the quality of life for those 
individuals and their families who 
serve in the Armed Forces and to a 
great extent can have an important 
impact upon retention of qualified, 
skilled, dedicated military personnel 
who want to continue to serve in the 
Armed Forces. 

Mr. President, I just want to say, in 
addition, very briefly, that there were 
two other items which were included 
in the amendment initially. The first 
was to provide for reimbursement of 
travel costs for those individuals who 
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serve in the Armed Forces at the same 
rate that we provide for civilians who 
are being reimbursed by the Govern- 
ment. 

That has already been accepted in 
the bill which we are considering on 
the floor today. 

There was also a provision to reim- 
burse for temporary lodging expenses 
for a short period of time, some 4 days. 
This again is a matter of importance 
to families who are in the process of 
finding new houses and lodging for 
their families. 

That also has been accepted in the 
legislation we have today. 

One item which was included which 
will not be included in this amend- 
ment is a provision on dental insur- 
ance. This issue is excluded from our 
amendment at this time because we 
understand that the Armed Services 
Committee is going to consider a range 
of different health care provisions 
later this year and we are hopeful of 
being able to address the need for 
dental insurance later in this session. 

Mr. President, this is very briefly 
what the amendment addresses, 

The amendment which we are offer- 
ing is drawn from S. 1163, the Military 
Family Act of 1985, a bill I recently in- 
troduced. 

The Military Family Act addresses a 
number of issues that affect our mili- 
tary personnel and their families. We 
all know that our service men and 
women form the backbone of our na- 
tional security. But the contribution 
comes not simply from the individual 
in uniform—but equally from all the 
members of the family who share the 
sacrifice that comes with military serv- 
ice. There are 3.7 million Americans 
who are members of military families 
and they deserve our recognition and 
support. The readiness and moral of 
our troops is critically dependent on 
the well-being of their family mem- 
bers, an issue which deserves as much 
attention as any of the more tradition- 
al components of military prepared- 
ness. 

As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, I have had the opportuni- 
ty to visit with our military personnel 
and their families, both in the United 
States and abroad. Everywhere I go I 
find family issues on the top of the 
agenda—housing, permanent change 
of station, day care, spouse employ- 
ment, education for the children—the 
list goes on and on. For too long these 
concerns have not received the atten- 
tion they deserve—and yet they are 
among the most important factors in 
recruiting and retaining the skilled, 
dedicated individuals that our modern 
military requires. 

Two of the provisions of the Military 
Family Act (concerning travel and 
temporary lodging reimbursement) 
have already been incorporated by the 
committee into the Defense Authori- 
zation Act. The other provisions ad- 
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dress issues such as dependent travel, 
child care, and spouse employment. 

Most of the provisions involve little 
or no cost to the Treasury, but can 
make a dramatic impact on the moral 
and well-being of the military family. 

Mr. President, I want to commend 
Senator Witson for his assistance and 
leadership on this issue. I look forward 
to continue our work on behalf of mili- 
tary families in the Armed Services 
Committee. 

I am hopeful, that the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the 
committee will accept this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. President, I rise to commend my 
friend, the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNE- 
py]. 

I think the amendment he has of- 
fered is commendable. It has exercised 
great thoughtfulness. 

The Senator from Massachusetts is 
absolutely correct when he remarks 
that today’s soldier, sailor, airman, 
and marine, is very likely a family 
man, if not at the time he enlists, by 
the end of his first enlistment. 

In order to retain quality personnel, 
in order to set at rest their concerns 
about a number of the problems that 
they would face with regard to fami- 
lies, with regard to spousal employ- 
ment, with regard to children and how 
those children may fit into the routine 
in a military installation, this measure 
without cost or certainly without sig- 
nificant cost is an exercise in thought- 
fulness which I think will go a long 
way toward assisting the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps in allay- 
ing a number of those concerns. 

It is true that the nature of the 
armed services has changed. We no 
longer provide the same kind of recre- 
ational opportunities. We are far more 
concerned with opportunities for the 
entire family because that is the situa- 
tion that we face at this year of 1985. 
It is the future for the armed services. 

I think that the child care provi- 
sions, the provisions that relate to as- 
sisting in spousal employment, the 
kind of concern that teenagers find a 
wholesome outlet for their energies, 
all of these things that ring true and 
familiar to parents in this Chamber 
are shared concerns of today’s military 
personnel. 

This measure deserves the support 
of our colleagues, we feel, because it 
does address the same concerns, and it 
does so in a way that will allow the 
problems to be dealt with effectively 
at each installation for military per- 
sonnel serving on active duty. 

I again commend my friend, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, and urge 
support of this amendment. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
we have looked carefully at the 
amendment offered by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. We find no fault 
with it at all. We think it does a great 
deal of good for the services. The ma- 
jority is willing to accept it. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, we have 
also looked carefully at the Senator’s 
amendment. He does, I think, a real 
service to the military personnel and 
their families in this country by em- 
phasizing the family policy and by em- 
phasizing steps the services can take 
to aid and assist families that are part 
of our overall military security. 
Indeed, the families of our servicemen 
are part of our national security. I do 
not think there is any denying that. I 
think it is a vital part of our national 
security. So I would certainly urge our 
colleagues to accept the amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
we will accept the amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from South Carolina, Senator THUR- 
MOND, be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] 

The amendment (No. 
agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment of Senator Nunn be tem- 
porarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 172 
(Purpose: To authorize the Secretary of the 

Navy to convey certain property at the 

Naval Weapons Center, Charleston, South 

Carolina) 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND], for himself and Mr. HOLLINGS, 
proposes an amendment numbered 172. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 163, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

LAND CONVEYANCE, NAVAL WEAPONS CENTER, 

CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 

Sec. 2194. (a) Subject to subsection (b) 

through (g), the Secretary of the Navy 


171) was 
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(hereinafter in this section referred to as 
the “Secretary”) is authorized to convey to 
the Westvaco Corporation (hereinafter in 
this section referred to as ‘““Westvaco’’) all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to approximately 47.83 acres of im- 
proved land comprising that portion of the 
Naval Weapons Station, Charleston, South 
Carolina, located at Remount Road and Vir- 
ginia Avenue, in the City of North Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. 

(b) In consideration for the conveyance 
authorized by subsection (a), Westvaco shall 
pay— 

(1) all costs for the construction of facili- 
ties necessary to replace those on the land 
to be conveyed to Westvaco under subsec- 
tion (a) and the cost of relocating personnel 
and equipment to the replacement facilities; 
and 

(2) an amount equal to the excess, if any, 
of the fair market value of the land and im- 
provements conveyed under subsection (a) 
over the sum of the construction costs of 
the replacement facilities and the cost of re- 
locating personnel and equpment to the re- 
placement facilities. 

(c) The replacement facilities referred to 
in subsection (b)(1) shall be constructed by 
the Navy on the Naval Weapons Station re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) on a site to be se- 
lected by the Secretary. 

(d) The Secretary is authorized to receive, 
obligate, and disburse funds received from 
Westvaco to cover design, construction, relo- 
cation, and related costs specified in a 
memorandum of understanding agreed to by 
the Secretary and Westvaco, dated April 17, 
1985. 

(e) Upon completion of the replacement 
facilities referred to in subsection (b)(1) and 
the payment by Westvaco of all agreed upon 
costs the Navy shall promptly vacate and 
convey to Westvaco the property referred to 
in subsection (a). 

(f) The exact acreage and legal description 
of any land to be conveyed under this sec- 
tion shall be determined by surveys that are 
satisfactory to the Secretary. The cost of 
such surveys shall be borne by Westvaco. 

(g) The Secretary may require such addi- 
tional terms and conditions under this sec- 
tion as the Secretary considers appropriate 
to protect the interests of the United States. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
offer this amendment on behalf of 
myself and Senator HoLLINGs. The 
amendment authorizes the Navy to 
transfer approximately 47.83 acres of 
land at the Charleston Naval Weapons 
Station to the Westvaco Corp. In ex- 
change for the land, Westvaco will re- 
place all structures on the land at an- 
other location on the base. Westvaco 
will pay fair market value of the land 
and improvements less the amount 
needed to build replacement struc- 
tures and relocate personnel and 
equipment. 

Mr. President, it is my understand- 
ing that this amendment has been 
cleared on both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I am 
very pleased to join my distinguished 
colleague, Senator THuRMoND, in of- 
fering this amendment that conveys 
the transfer of naval property to pri- 
vate ownership in the Charleston area 
in exchange for new housing units and 
necessary military headquarters facili- 
ties. The Charleston Naval Weapons 
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Center will greatly benefit from the 
construction of urgently needed mili- 
tary family housing units and a new 
headquarters building. Westvaco—by 
participating in this arrangement with 
the Navy—will be able to expand its 
operations in Charleston, resulting in 
both more jobs in the community and 
an expanded business economic base 
for Charleston. It is a good deal for 
the Navy, Westvaco, and Charleston. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the majority finds no problem with 
this amendment. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, we have 
no objection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THURMOND]. 

The amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 173 

(Purpose: To amend title 51 United States 
Code, to prohibit appointments to civil serv- 
ice positions in the executive branch of any 
individual required to register under the 
Military Selective Service Act who has not 
so registered) 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to laying aside the 
Nunn amendment? 

Mr. NUNN. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will report the amend- 
ment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND] proposes an amendment num- 
bered 173. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


At the end of title IX of division A, add 
the following new section: 


(No. 172) was 
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PROHIBITION ON CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYMENT 
OF PERSONS WHO FAILED TO REGISTER UNDER 
THE MILITARY SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT 
Sec. .(a) Subchapter I of chapter 33 of 

title 5, United States Code, is amended by 

adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“§ 3328. Selective Service registration 
“(a) Any individual who was born after 

December 31, 1959, and is or was required to 
register under section 3 of the Military Se- 
lective Service Act (50 U.S.C. App. 453) and 
who is not so registered or did not so regis- 
ter before the requirement terminated or 
became inapplicable to the individual shall 
be ineligible for appointment to a position 
in an executive agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

“(b) The Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment, in consultation with the Director of 
the Selective Service System, shall prescribe 
regulations to carry out this section.”. 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by inserting 
after the item relating to section 3327 the 
following new item: 

“ 3328. Selective Service registration.”. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
January 22 of this year I introduced S. 
235, a bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to prohibit employment 
in civil service positions in the execu- 
tive branch of any individual required 
to register under the Military Selec- 
tive Service Act (50 U.S.C. App. 453) 
who has not so registered. I now offer 
the text of that bill as an amendment 
to the 1985 Department of Defense au- 
thorization bill. 

Under current law, Mr. President, 
every male citizen and resident alien 
between the ages of 18 and 26 is re- 
quired to register for the draft. This is 
a simple process, which generally can 
be completed in 5 minutes time. Fur- 
thermore, registration forms are read- 
ily available, and may be obtained at 
one of the 34,000 post offices across 
the country. 

By registering, individuals not only 
comply with the law, but also acknowl- 
edge their acceptance of the basic re- 
sponsibilities of our free society and 
aid in the furtherance of an important 
part of our defense preparedness. We 
can take pride in the fact, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that approximately 98 percent of 
those required to register have done 
so; thereby signifying their recogni- 
tion that the freedoms we enjoy are 
not without accompanying obligations. 

Unfortunately, a small minority of 
individuals have chosen to disregard 
and violate our Selective Service laws. 
These individuals have refused to 
accept or even acknowledge that they 
have any responsibility to serve their 
country in a time of need. Failure to 
register is, of course, a criminal viola- 
tion of the laws of the United States. 
Those who irresponsibly violate the 
Selective Service statutes should not 
be allowed the benefits of a civil serv- 
ice job. Federal employees are paid by 
the taxpayers, and it is only fair that 
anyone desiring to obtain employment 
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in a Government agency comply with 
our Selective Service laws. 

While these lawbreakers are present- 
ly ineligible for any form of Federal 
educational assistance or benefit— 
such as educational grants, loans, or 
workstudy to which they would other- 
wise be entitled under title IV of the 
Higher Education Act—there are no 
statutory provisions making them in- 
eligible for employment in a Federal 
executive agency. This is particularly 
appalling when one considers that the 
possibility exists that a nonregistrant 
could obtain employment ahead of a 
veteran. 

Billy Ray Cameron, commander in 
chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, voiced his con- 
cern about this inequity in a joint 
hearing of the Committees on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs of the U.S. Senate and 
House of Representatives. He empha- 
sized that requiring all eligible male 
Federal service applicants to be regis- 
tered with the Selective Service 
System is one of the priority goals of 
the Association of Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States. It should 
be a priority goal of Congress as well. 

Mr. President, if an individual re- 
fuses to recognize any responsibility to 
his country or to its citizens, and re- 
fuses to register with the Selective 
Service as required by law, then that 
individual should be barred from Fed- 
eral civil service employment. It is 
really that simple. To permit such in- 
dividuals to enjoy the privileges and 
benefits of civil service positions is not 
only unfair to taxpayers, it is unpatri- 
otic. 

I urge my colleagues to give this 
amendment careful consideration and 
to support its adoption. 

Mr. President, I might say that vari- 
ous veterans’ organizations endorse 
this amendment: the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, the Military Order of the 
Purple Hearts, the Amvets, and possi- 
bly others. 

Mr. President, this amendment is co- 
sponsored by Senator Nickies of 
Oklahoma, Senator Denton of Ala- 
bama, Senator East of North Carolina, 
Senator Gramm of Texas, Senator 
Hetms of North Carolina, Senator 
HUMPHREY of New Hampshire, Sena- 
tor MATTINGLY of Georgia, Senator 
Stevens of Alaska, Senator WARNER of 
Virginia, Senator JOHNSTON of Louisi- 
ana, Senator Witson of California, 
and Senator HoLLINGS of South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
see fit to adopt this amendment. I feel 
it is a fair amendment and will not 
cause the taxpayers to have to support 
someone who refuses to register and, 
in so doing, violate the law instead of 
serving their country and instead of 
registering as required by law. 

Mr. NUNN. Will the Senator from 
South Carolina yield for a couple of 
questions? 
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Mr. THURMOND. I am pleased to 
yield. 

Mr. NUNN. First, let me say that I 
agree with the spirit of what the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina is attempting 
to do here in this amendment, having 
been the author of the Registration 
Act, and having gone through a great 
deal of debate; I think it is important 
that we enforce it and that we have 
sanctions for enforcement. So I am 
very sympathetic to the Senator's 
amendment. 

I would like to ask a couple of ques- 
tions. 

(a) Any individual who was born after De- 
cember 31, 1959, and is or was required to 
register under section 3 of the Military Se- 
lective Service Act and who is not so regis- 
tered or did not so register before the re- 
quirement terminated shall be ineligible for 
employment to a position in an executive 
agency. 

Is there any time limit on this? For 
instance, if an individual failed to reg- 
ister when they were 18 years old, I 
am not sure how long the law gives 
them to register because the amend- 
ment says if they do not register by 
the time they were supposed to regis- 
ter, then they are not eligible. Sup- 
pose someone gets to be 26, and they 
have not registered through oversight. 
Would the Senator know whether the 
law provides for correcting that over- 
sight by registering at that age? 

Mr. THURMOND. I do not know of 
any provision for that. They are sup- 
posed to register, and 98 percent of 
them have registered. It is their duty 
to register. I am sure if it was an over- 
sight on their part, that might be cor- 
rected. But this provides that if they 
do not register, then they are not eligi- 
ble for a position in the executive 
branch. 

Mr. NUNN. I think that will work 
fine as long as the person is continual- 
ly eligible to register. But what I do 
not have the answer to is, how long 
does an individual have to register 
before the time has lapsed and before 
that is no longer a correctible defect. 

Mr. THURMOND. As this provides 
here, “who is not registered or did not 
so register before the requirement ter- 
minated.” 

Mr. NUNN. That is the question I 
have. 

Mr. THURMOND. In other words, 
the time that he was supposed to reg- 
ister and did not do it, then he is in 
violation of the law. 

Mr. NUNN. I am not sure how long 
that time is. That is what I am really 
trying to seek help on. Maybe counsel 
can answer that question. 

Mr. THURMOND. You might sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. Possibly 
we can get the answer. 

Mr. NUNN. Let me go on to another 
question. Perhaps counsel can deter- 
mine that. Suppose an individual 
simply through oversight, through 
negligence but not through intention- 
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al negligence, did not meet the re- 
quirement. Is there any way that 
would be tied to “knowingly”? 

Mr. THURMOND. An administra- 
tive procedure I think can determine 
that one can come in and show their 
resolve on an oversight or something. I 
think that can be corrected adminis- 
tratively. 

Mr. NUNN. I suggest, Mr. President, 
that we accept the amendment but I 
do believe that we need to look at it 
closely in conference because there are 
some legal questions. 

Mr. THURMOND. I am glad to work 
it out if there are any other questions. 

Mr. NUNN. I think it needs to be 
looked at because there is a question 
that might go to “knowingly” and 
whether there is any kind of process 
here. Say the individual is 65 years 
old, and in the year 2020, he runs for 
the U.S. Senate in South Carolina. 
Will this amendment bar him from 
public office if he forgot to register? I 
say “he” here because only males are 
required. 

Mr. THURMOND. This only applies 
to positions in the executive agencies. 

Mr. NUNN. What if he ran for Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. THURMOND. He would be 
elected by the people. That is differ- 
ent from being appointed to a position. 

Mr. NUNN. So it would apply only to 
appointments. 

Mr. THURMOND. That is right. 

Mr. NUNN. I suggest we accept the 
amendment but I do hope the Senator 
from South Carolina will work with us 
because I think the lawyers will have 
to work on this. 

Mr. THURMOND. I am glad to 
confer with the distinguished Senator. 
If there are any details to be worked 
out, I am sure we can do it. 

Mr. NUNN. Again, I want to empha- 
size there ought to be sanctions and 
people ought to register. I think that 
is what the people are trying to bring 
about. I agree with that purpose. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am in complete sympathy with what I 
have been listening to. But not being a 
lawyer, I cannot add much to the con- 
versation. It only adds to my great 
belief in what Tom Jefferson once 
said: that the legislature had too many 
lawyers in it. I am very happy to 
accept the amendment, and submit it 
to the legal scrutiny of our team. 

Mr. THURMOND. Thank you very 
much. 

I wish to thank the majority leader 
and the minority leader. I feel sure if 
there is any little question that is not 
clear, we can work it out. 

Mr. NUNN. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

The cosponsors of the amendment 
(No. 173) are: Mr. THURMOND, for him- 
self, and Senators NICKLES, DENTON, 
East, GRAMM, HELMS, HUMPHREY, MAT- 
TINGLY, STEVENS, WARNER, JOHNSTON, 
Witson, HOLLINGS, SymMs, and MUR- 
KOWSKI. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate on the amend- 
ment? If not, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THuRMonpD]. 

The amendment (No. 173) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina withhold 
that for this reason? We might be able 
to have some correction on this, or an 
addition during the course of this 
debate. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
withhold that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion is withdrawn. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment of the Senator from Geor- 
gia (Mr. Nunn] be temporarily set 
aside and that Mr. RoTH be recognized 
to call up an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 174 
(Purpose: To amend title 10, United States 

Code, and the Renegotiation Act of 1951 

to control the cost of Department of De- 

fense contracts) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. ROTH] 
proposes an amendment numbered 174: 

On page 100, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

TITLE X—PROCUREMENT COST 
CONTROL 
SHORT TITLE 

Sec. 1001. This title may be cited as the 
“Defense Procurement Program Integrity 
Act of 1985". 

Part A—Unallowable Contract Costs 
COST AND PRICING DATA 

Sec. 1011. (a)(1) Subsection (f)(1) of sec- 
tion 2306 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting “and are allowable in 
accordance with the requirements of law 
and applicable regulations and in accord- 
ance with such cost principles as the head 
of an agency makes applicable to the costs 
under such laws and regulations” after “cur- 
rent”, 

(2) Subsection (fX2) of such section is 
amended by inserting “or were not allow- 
able in accordance with the requirements of 
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law and applicable regulations or in accord- 
ance with such cost principles as the head 
of the agency makes applicable to the costs 
under such laws and regulations” after 
“noncurrent”. 

(b) Section 2306 of such title is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

“() In any administrative or judicial pro- 
ceeding to adjust the price of a contract 
under subsection (f)— 

“(1) only cost and pricing data which were 
inaccurate, incomplete, or noncurrent when 
furnished with respect to the contract 
under subsection (f) and are higher than 
the accurate, complete, and current cost and 
pricing data which should have been fur- 
nished shall be considered for the purpose 
of determining an adjustment in the price 
of the contract; 

“(2) it shall be conclusively presumed that 
the Government relied on all cost and pric- 
ing data furnished by the contractor or sub- 
contractor under subsection (f); and 

“(3) it shall not be a defense to an adjust- 
ment of the price of the contract that— 

“(A) the price of the contract would not 
have been modified if accurate, complete, 
and current cost and pricing data had been 
furnished by the contractor or subcontrac- 
tor because the contractor or subcontractor 
was the sole source of the property or serv- 
ices procured; 

“(B) the price of the contract would not 
have been modified if accurate, complete, 
and current cost and pricing data had been 
furnished by the contractor or subcontrac- 
tor because the contractor or subcontractor 
was in a superior bargaining position with 
respect to the property or services procured: 

“(C) accurate, complete, and current cost 
and pricing data with respect to the con- 
tract were submitted to an officer or em- 
ployee of the Government other than the 
contracting officer of the Government; 

“(D) the contracting officer of the Gov- 
ernment should have known that the cost 
and pricing data in issue were inaccurate, in- 
complete, or noncurrent even though the 
contractor or subcontractor furnishing the 
data took no affirmative action to bring the 
character of such data to the attention of 
the contracting officer; 

“(E) the contract involved sales of mili- 
tary equipment to a foreign government: 

“(F) the subcontractor furnished the cost 
or pricing data in issue on the contract or 
on a change or modification to the contract 
after the conclusion of an agreement be- 
tween the Government and the prime con- 
tractor on such contract, change, or modifi- 
cation; 

“(G) the contract was based on an agree- 
ment between the contractor and the Gov- 
ernment about the total cost of the con- 
tract, and there was no agreement about the 
cost of each item procured under such con- 
tract; or 

“(H) the prime contractor or subcontrac- 
tor did not prepare and submit a certificate 
of cost and pricing data relating to the con- 
tract as required under subsection (f). 

“(j)(1) In the case of an overpayment to a 
prime contractor or subcontractor by the 
United States Government by reason of the 
submission of inaccurate, incomplete, or 
noncurrent cost or pricing data under sub- 
section (f), interest shall be charged on the 
amount of the overpayment. Interest shall 
be computed for the period beginning on 
the date of the overpayment and ending on 
the date the government is reimbursed the 
amount of the overpayment or an adjust- 
ment under subsection (f) takes effect. Any 
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adjustment in the price of the contract to 
the Government under subsection (f) shall 
include an adjustment for the amount of in- 
terest due the United States Government on 
the overpayment. 

“(2) For the purposes of this subsection, 
the rate of interest charged for any period 
shall be the annual rate of interest estab- 
lished under section 6621 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 6621) for 
such period.”. 

Part B—Renegotiation Act Amendments 

SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 1021. This part may be cited as the 

“Renegotiation Act Amendments of 1985”. 
CONTRACTS SUBJECT TO RENEGOTIATION 

Sec. 1022. Section 102 of the Renegoti- 
ation Act of 1951 (50 U.S.C, App. 1212) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(f) Certain Amounts Received After Oc- 
tober 1, 1976.—Notwithstanding subsection 
(a), the provisions of this title shall not 
apply to contracts with Departments, or re- 
lated subcontracts, to the extent of the 
amounts received or accrued by a contractor 
or subcontractor during the period begin- 
ning on October 1, 1976, and ending on Oc- 
tober 1, 1985.”. 

TERMINATION DATE 

Sec. 1023. The last sentence of section 
102(c)(1) of the Renegotiation Act of 1951 
(50 U.S.C. App. 1212(c)(1)) is amended to 
read as follows: “For purposes of this title, 
the term ‘termination date’ means Septem- 
ber 30, 1988.”. 

METHOD OF RENEGOTIATION 

Sec. 1024. Section 105(a) of the Renegoti- 
ation Act of 1951 (50 U.S.C. App. 1215(a)) is 
amended by inserting after the sixth sen- 
tence thereof the following: “In renegotiat- 
ing contracts and subcontracts under this 
title, the Board shall renegotiate the con- 
tracts and subcontracts by division and by 
major product line within a division of the 
contractor or subcontractor.”. 

MINIMUM AMOUNT SUBJECT TO RENEGOTIATION 

Sec. 1025. Section 105(f) of the Renegoti- 
ation Act of 1951 (50 U.S.C. App. 1215(f)) is 
amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by inserting “, or 
$5,000,000 in the case of a fiscal year ending 
after the date of the enactment of the Re- 
negotiation Act Amendments of 1985” after 
“June 30, 1955” each place it appears; 

(2) in the second sentence of paragraph 
(3), by inserting “the $5,000,000 amount,” 
after “the $1,000,000 amount,"; and 

(3) in the last sentence of paragraph (3), 
by striking out “$1,000,000” each place it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$5,000,000”. 

APPOINTMENTS TO RENEGOTIATION BOARD 

Sec. 1026. Not later than October 1, 1985, 
the President shall appoint the members of 
the Renegotiation Board created by section 
107(a) of the Renegotiation Act of 1951. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec. 1027. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Renegotiation Board referred 
to in section 666 for fiscal year 1986, 
$10,000,000, to carry out the functions of 
the board under the Renegotiation Act of 
1951. 

TRANSFER 


Sec. 1028. All property (including records) 
of the Renegotiation Board that was trans- 
ferred to the Administrator of General 
Services pursuant to Public Law 95-431 (92 
Stat. 1043) and is available shall be trans- 
ferred to the Renegotiation Board. 
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EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 1029. The amendments made by sec- 
tions 1022, 1023, 1024, and 1025 shall take 
effect on October 1, 1985. 


Part C—Accounting Standards Board 
SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 1031. This part may be cited as the 
“Cost-Accounting Standards Board Amend- 
ments of 1985"’. 


COST-ACCOUNTING STANDARDS BOARD 
AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 1032. (a) Subsection (a) of section 719 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950 (50 
U.S.C. App. 2168(a)) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(aX1) There is established a Cost-Ac- 
counting Standards Board which shall con- 
sist of— 

“(A) the Comptroller General of the 
United States who shall serve as Chairman 
of the Board; and 

“(B) fourt members to be appointed by 
the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

(2) Of the members appointed to the 
Board— 

“(A) two, of whom one shall be particular- 
ly knowledgeable about the cost accounting 
problems of small business, shall be from 
the accounting profession; 

“(B) one shall be representative of indus- 
try; and 

“(C) one shall be from a department or 
agency of the Federal Government. 

“(3)(A) The term of office of each of the 
appointed members of the Board shall be 
four years, except that any member ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy in the Board shall 
serve for the remainder of the term which 
his predecessor was appointed, 

“(B) A vacancy on the Board shall be 
filled in the same manner in which the 
original appointment was made. 

“(4) Each member of the Board appointed 
from private life shall receive compensation 
at the rate of one-two-hundred-sixtieth of 
the rate prescribed for level IV of the Fed- 
eral Executive Salary Schedule for each day 
(ineluding traveltime) in which he is en- 
gaged in the actual performance of duties 
vested in the Board,” 

(b) The first sentence of subsection (g) of 
such section is amended to read as follows: 
“The Board may promulgate, from time to 
time, cost-accounting standards designed to 
achieve uniformity and consistency in the 
cost-accounting principles followed by de- 
fense contractors and subcontractors under 
Federal contracts.”’. 

(c)(1) Subsection (h)(1) of such section is 
amended— 

(A) in the first sentence, by inserting ‘‘in- 
terpret,” after “amend,”; and 

(B) by striking out the third sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “The 
interest rate applicable to the price adjust- 
ment shall not exceed a rate determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into 
consideration current long-term Federal 
Government borrowing rates. Such interest 
shall accrue from the time payments of the 
increased costs were made to the contractor 
or subcontractor to the time the price ad- 
justment is effected."’. 

(2) Subsection (h)(3) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3)(A) Cost-accounting standards promul- 
gated under subsection (g) and rules and 
regulations prescribed under this subsection 
shall take effect not earlier than the expira- 
tion of the first period of ninety calendar 
days of continuous session of the Congress 
following the date on which a copy of the 
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proposed standards, rules, or regulations is 
transmitted to the Congress. 

“(B) For purposes of this paragraph, in 
the computation of the ninety-day period 
there shall be excluded the days on which 
either House is not in session because of ad- 
journment of more than three days to a day 
certain or an adjournment of the Congress 
sine die. 

“(C) The provisions of this paragraph do 
not apply to modifications of cost-account- 
ing standards, rules, or regulations which 
have become effective in conformity with 
those provisions.". 

(d) Subsection (k) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(k) The Board shall report to the Con- 
gress not later than one year after the date 
of enactment of the Cost-Accounting Stand- 
ards Board Amendments of 1985, and annu- 
ally thereafter, with respect to its activities 
and operations, together with such recom- 
mendations as it deems appropriate.”. 

(e) Such section is further amended by re- 
designating subsection (1) as subsection (m) 
and by inserting after subsection (k) the fol- 
lowing: 

“(1) All cost-accounting standards, inter- 
pretations, modifications, rules, and regula- 
tions promulgated or issued by the Cost-Ac- 
counting Standards Board established by 
this section shall remain in effect unless 
and until amended, superseded, or eliminat- 
ed by the Board pursuant to the authority 
of this section.”. 


Part D—Miscellaneous Amendments to Title 
10, United States Code. 


CONTRACTOR PROFIT STUDIES 


Sec. 1041. (a) Chapter 141 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amendead by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section 
2406: 


“§ 2406. Contractor profit studies 


“(a) The Secretary of Defense, on a regu- 
lar periodic basis, shall carry out studies of 
profits made by contractors under Depart- 
ment of Defense contracts to determine 
whether the level of such profits is reasona- 
ble. The Secretary shall carry out the stud- 
ies at least once each 4 years. 

“(b) A study under subsection (a) shall in- 
clude (1) the profits made by contractors 
under Department of Defense contracts, (2) 
a comparison of the level of profitability of 
defense contractors under such contracts 
with the level of profitability of contractors 
under nondefense contracts and with the 
general level of profitability of businesses in 
the private sector, and (3) whether vari- 
ations between the levels of profitability are 
reasonable under the circumstances, (4) the 
impact of cost allowability on pricing and 
profits, (5) the relationship of contract pric- 
ing to capital investment, (6) the use of pric- 
ing to motivate cost efficiency, and (7) the 
relationship of payment policy and contract 
pricing. 

“(c) The Secretary of Defense shall trans- 
mit the findings resulting from a study 
under subsection (a) to the Congress, the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
and the Renegotiation Board established by 
section 107(a) of the Renegotiation Act of 
1951.”. 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 


"2406. Contractor profit studies.”’. 
LIMITATION ON CONTRACT CLAIMS 


Sec. 1042. (a1) Chapter 137 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
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at the end thereof the following new section 
2324: 
“§ 2324. Limitation on contract claims 

“(a) A claim submitted by a contractor re- 
questing or demanding payment in connec- 
tion with a contract entered into by the De- 
partment of Defense, including a claim for 
an equitable adjustment, may not be paid 
unless the claim is submitted as provided in 
subsection (b). 

“(b) A claim referred to in subsection (a) 
shall be submitted to the appropriate con- 
tracting officer of the Department of De- 
fense within 18 months after the date of the 
event on which the claim is based, shall in- 
clude the certification required by section 
6(c)(1) of the Contract Disputes Act of 1978, 
and shall include such documentation as the 
Secretary concerned may prescribe in regu- 
lations.”’. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“2324. Limitation on contract claims.”’. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall take effect with respect to con- 
tracts entered into on or after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, my 
amendment consists of the elements of 
legislation I introduced earlier this 
year—the “Defense Procurement Pro- 
gram Integrity Act of 1985.” This leg- 
islation is designed to prevent exces- 
sive profits on defense contracts; pro- 
vide increased information to the 
public and the Government on profits 
and financing procedures in the de- 
fense industry; ensure more effective 
enforcement of existing laws requiring 
reasonable and supportable prices on 
major defense contracts; prevent 


claims for unallowable costs; establish 
time limits on the filing of claims; and 
ensure the continued effectiveness of 


defense contract cost-accounting 
standards. 

Mr. President, the consensus for 
added defense spending has been seri- 
ously eroded over the past few years. 
A recent poll found 53 percent of the 
American public favoring making sub- 
stantial cuts in military spending—a 
marked shift from a similar poll con- 
ducted just a few months earlier when 
only 44 percent supported such cuts. 
The erosion in public support for the 
defense buildup has decreased even 
more substantially in comparison with 
the early days of 1981 when almost 70 
percent of the public believed we 
needed to increase defense spending. 

I continue to be a strong believer 
that we must strengthen our defenses, 
but, like others, I will not support de- 
fense spending at any price, and nei- 
ther will the taxpayers. I think their 
support for increased defense budgets 
has lessened in large part because they 
do not believe their tax dollars are 
being spent wisely or efficiently. Un- 
fortunately, there is growing evidence 
that we are not getting fair prices in 
many cases and that some defense 
contractors are reaping unearned and 
exorbitant prices. 
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We have all read the recent accounts 
of abuse and waste in defense con- 
tracts involving some of our Nation’s 
largest defense firms. I would stress 
that it is not just reports from the In- 
spector General, the General Account- 
ing Office, or the media that point to 
substantial problems, Prestigious 
groups such as the Georgetown Center 
for Strategic and International Stud- 
ies have released reports which raise 
serious questions about the effective- 
ness of the Defense Department. That 
same report has been endorsed by a bi- 
partisan group of six former Secretar- 
ies of Defense. 

Mr. President, many of the problems 
in the defense acquisition process have 
been blamed on the Department of 
Defense, but it is becoming increasing- 
ly evident that a number of defense 
contractors are performing poorly and 
inefficiently and are in some cases 
skirting the requirements of the de- 
fense acquisition system. While not all 
defense contractors are at fault, it is 
no longer plausible to argue that the 
mismanagement and waste in the de- 
fense programs is limited to a few bad 
apples or that it is bound to happen 
occasionally given the number of con- 
tracts and the amount of money being 
spent each year. The number of de- 
fense contractors both large and small, 
that have been debarred and suspend- 
ed from contracting with the Defense 
Department is on the increase. 

Mr. President, this country has 
chosen to rely on its free enterprise 
system to provide it with needed de- 
fense equipment. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the supplier’s work is a 
matter of life and death to our service 
men. It is also a matter of incalculable 
importance to the safety and freedom 
of our citizens, and indeed to the 
entire free world. All of us, for these 
reasons have a stake in the perform- 
ance of defense contractors. 

I believe we must restore the integri- 
ty of the defense acquisition process 
and in order to do so, a number of 
changes in the law must be made. The 
Defense Department must have effec- 
tive tools to help it obtain fair and rea- 
sonable prices in the usually noncom- 
petitive world of major weapons con- 
tracts. That is the purpose of my 
amendment. 

The amendment has five sections. 
The first deals with the problem of de- 
fective pricing. My amendment would 
put muscle back into the Truth-In-Ne- 
gotiations Act by disallowing certain 
defenses used by contractors before 
the Armed Services Boards of Con- 
tract Appeals that have weakened the 
law. Even when caught with inaccu- 
rate, incomplete, or noncurrent pricing 
and cost data, contractors have suc- 
cessfully argued that the contractor, 
being the sole source of the service, 
would not have modified the price, or 
that supplying cost and pricing data to 
any officer or Government employee 
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regardless of whether the person was 
directly involved in the contract was 
sufficient, or that the contracting offi- 
cer should have known that the data 
was deficient. Those are only a few of 
the examples that have been used to 
prevent the Government from obtain- 
ing fair and reasonable prices. 

In addition, contractors who are 
often paid in advance, have long-term 
use of the taxpayer’s money and under 
the law, they pay no interest for its 
use even if they submit defective pric- 
ing data. Of course, this gives the com- 
panies no incentive to settle claims, 
and my committee has heard of in- 
stances where it took the Government 
3 years to recover the taxpayer’s 
funds. 

My amendment would put the incen- 
tive to settle back into the law by re- 
quiring that contractors be charged in- 
terest from the day of contract award 
for any amounts determined to be de- 
fective pricing. 

The second part of my amendment 
deals with unearned and excessive con- 
tractor profits. To contribute to the 
solution of this problem, I propose 
reinstituting the old five member re- 
negotiation Board which ensured that 
defense companies received reasonable 
profits. Prior to its elimination in 1979, 
the Board acted as the final check on 
profit levels and was especially impor- 
tant when defective costs showed up 
after contract progress payments were 
started. The Renegotiation Board 
found over $1.3 billion in excessive 
profits during its existence. It might 
have done an even better job if it had 
not concentrated on small contractors 
and collected the misused funds quick- 
ly. 

To correct this problem I would also 
make two changes to the Board’s pro- 
cedures. First, renegotiation would be 
permitted by division and by product 
line within the organization of a con- 
tractor and subcontractor, closing a 
loophole that allowed firms to average 
profitable with unprofitable product 
lines to escape investigation. Second, I 
would increase the minimum floor at 
which a company is subject to review 
from $1 million to $5 million of re- 
negotiable sales to encourage the 
Board to focus on larger defense sup- 
pliers. With the Pentagon signing 
nearly 15 million contracts per year 
and some companies making excessive 
profits in the range of 22 percent, we 
need an institutional mechanism to 
oversee the process and collect such 
profits after the contract has gotten 
under way. 

In order to guarantee credible cost 
figures and estimates for use by DOD 
and the contractors, we must have 
some consistent rules for determining 
the facts. That is why my third pro- 
posal is to reestablish the Cost Ac- 
counting Standards Board which went 
out of existence in 1980 after promul- 
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gating uniform standards for defense 
contractors. Since then, no govern- 
mental group has taken over their 
functions. With recent disputes be- 
tween contractors and the Govern- 
ment regarding allowable costs in- 
creasing, I suggest that we need some 
body to amend and interpret the 
standards. Under my legislation, the 
Board would be a part of the executive 
branch with the Comptroller General 
as chairman and four other members 
appointed by the President with the 
consent of the Senate for 4-year terms. 
The cost of the Board is estimated at 
$1 million annually, a small sum when 
compared to the $100 billion in pro- 
curement funds that are obligated per 
year. 

However, none of these various 
watchdog institutions that I am reviv- 
ing can operate without adequate in- 
formation. The fourth section of my 
amendment reaches to that issue. My 
amendment would require a survey to 
be made every 3 years of the profits 
and finances of defense contractors. 
Although the Defense Department is 
currently undertaking such a study, 
my proposal would formalize on a reg- 
ular 3-year basis, important trends in 
the defense industry so that the public 
and the Government can make in- 
formed decisions about the financial 
performance and capabilities of our 
defense business. 

While profit information is available 
in a company’s annual report, there is 
no breakdown of the profit level and 
investments on specific contracts. The 
last survey of such information was 
done in 1976 and since that time the 
economy and our defense policy has 
changed dramatically. What informa- 
tion we have via Wall Street indicate 
that profits for the defense industry 
are healthy, but that does not tell us 
whether they are reasonable or prop- 
erly invested in resources that will 
strengthen and modernize our Armed 
Forces. My legislation starts us in the 
direction of getting the answers we 
need to make informed decisions. 

Finally, the last part of my amend- 
ment would ensure that there is a stat- 
utory time limit on the filing of claims 
by contractors. Currently, all contrac- 
tors except those in the shipbuilding 
industry may file claims months and 
even years past the date upon which a 
change in the contract was made. This 
excessive period of time can result in 
confusion in establishing the validity 
of the claim and permits the company 
to use the claims process as a means of 
recouping losses incurred on the over- 
all contract. Recently, the Navy set an 
18-month statutory limit as the dead- 
line for the filing of claims. My 
amendment extends this deadline to 
all defense contracts and I might add 
that it has the support of the Secre- 
tary of Defense who recommended 
that it be applied to all procurement 
and military construction. 
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Mr. President, the point of my 
amendment is not to punish the de- 
fense industry, or regulate our pro- 
curement system to the point of ineffi- 
ciency. We, unlike other nations, 
depend on the free enterprise system 
to arm ourselves and that is one of the 
reasons we have the best forces in the 
world. But like any consumer, the 
buyer must make informed choices, es- 
pecially when the buyer is using bil- 
lions of the taxpayer’s money. 

My amendment gives the Govern- 
ment the comprehensive tools it needs 
to help reestablish the integrity of our 
defense system. I urge my colleagues 
to support it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
congratulate my friend from Delaware 
and recognize him as one of the first 
Members of Congress to become aware 
of the great abuses practiced by 
some—and I use the word “some” ad- 
visedly—of our defense contractors. 

I am very happy to report to my 
friend that in the report on the Na- 
tional Defense Authorization Act, he 
will find, under title VI and title VII, 
two descriptions of what the commit- 
tee has already done in an effort to try 
to overcome these errors—‘‘Procure- 
ment Policy Reform and Other Pro- 
curement Matters,” and then “Title 
VII, Department of Defense Efficiency 
Economy Matters.” 

Also, someplace in this report—I 
cannot lay my fingers on it—is what 
we call the Gramm amendment, which 
very carefully lists every violation that 
we have been able to discover. 

Even though the Internal Revenue 
Service may allow deductions for some 
of these expenses, they will not be al- 
lowed to be charged to the Federal 
Government in the cost of building 
equipment. 

I say to my friend from Delaware 
that we have S. 940, which is now 
pending before the Armed Services 
Committee. Senator LEVIN, for exam- 
ple, was considering asking for hear- 
ings as part of the agenda for the Sub- 
committee on Defense Acquisition and 
Policy, which is a new subcommittee 
of the Armed Services Committee and 
is doing a splendid job under Senator 
QUAYLE. 

I ask my friend from Delaware if he 
is willing not to call for the amend- 
ment at this time but to withdraw it, 
on the promise of the chairman that 
we will hold hearings, not just on this 
amendment but on the whole subject, 
long before October 31. I go that long 
because, as the Senator knows, we 
have a recess in August, we have a 
recess next week, we have the 4th of 
July, and it is getting kind of hard to 
find time to have meetings. 

However, if the Senator is willing to 
do that, I can promise him adequate 
hearings, and by that time I think we 
will know a lot more about what has 
to be done in this field. 
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Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, in answer 
to the distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona, first let me say that I agree with 
him that, while we have some contrac- 
tors who have failed to live up to the 
kind of standards he and I expect, 
there are many others who are doing 
the kind of job we want. I think it is 
important that that be recognized. 

I also say to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee 
that I recognize that these proposals 
are expensive, important, and deserv- 
ing of careful hearings. So I would be 
willing to withdraw the amendment, 
with the understanding that his com- 
mittee would hold hearings. If I under- 
stand the chairman correctly, he 
would expect some kind of legislation 
to come up sometime before the end of 
the year and not wait until next year’s 
authorization. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I can say to the 
Senator that the Armed Services Com- 
mittee is most anxious to enact legisla- 
tion whose purpose will be to prevent 
a repetition of the kind of things we 
have been hearing about, occurrences, 
I might say, that have given this Sena- 
tor the biggest problem in his senato- 
rial life, in trying to provide adequate 
equipment for our Armed Forces. 

When you go home and your wife 
asks, “What is a $600 toilet seat?” and 
you cannot explain it to her, you are 
in bad shape. I hope that will never 
happen again. 

So I can promise that this heairng 
will be held, and the Senator will be 
given adequate opportunity to testify 
and to call any witnesses he wants. 

Mr. ROTH. I look forward to work- 
ing with the chairman because I know 
of his long interest in and personal 
dedication to clarifying this situation. 
I do not think there is anyone in the 
Senate who is more interested in sup- 
plying our military men with better 
equipment than the senior Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. President, I will withdraw the 
amendment, and I look forward to 
working not only with the chairman 
but also with his committee, in an 
effort to bring about helpful reform. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator. We will keep him adequately 
posted. 

I understand that the Senator has 
another amendment. 

Mr. ROTH. That is correct. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pend- 
ing amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia be temporarily set aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I just 
want to say a brief word about Senator 
RotTnH’s amendment. 

I think he has given us a lot of food 
for thought here, and some of the 
points he makes have to be addressed, 
and addressed very soon. I congratu- 
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late the Senator from Delaware on his 
amendment. 

I did not hear the chairman’s com- 
ments, but I know that he expresses 
the strong sentiments of the commit- 
tee in moving into this area very soon. 

I congratulate the Senator from 
Delaware for presenting this to us and 
stimulating our thinking on this im- 
portant subject. 

Mr. ROTH. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia. He is a 
member of both the Armed Services 
Committee and the Governmental Af- 
fairs Committee, and I know of no one 
who has made a greater contribution 
in this area than the senior Senator 
from Georgia. I thank him for his gra- 
cious remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware is withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT NO. 175 
(Purpose; To amend title 10, United States 

Code, to authorize the President to award 

prisoner of war medals in appropriate 

cases) 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I send a 
second amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. ROTH] 
proposes an amendent numbered 175. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 100, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

PRISONER OF WAR MEDAL 

Sec. 917. (a)(1)CA) chapter 357 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
after section 3743 a new section as follows: 
“§ 3743a. Prisoner of war medal: award 

“The President may award a prisoner of 
war medal of appropriate design, with rib- 
bons and appurtenances, to any person who, 
while serving in any capacity with the 
Army, has been taken prisoner and held 
captive by a hostile opposing armed force— 

“(1) while engaged in an action against an 
enemy of the United States; 

(2) while engaged in military operations 
involving conflict with an opposing foreign 
force; or 

“(3) while serving with friendly forces en- 
gaged in an armed conflict against an oppos- 
ing armed force in which the United States 
is not a belligerent party.”. 

(BXi) Section 3744(a) of such title is 
amended by striking out “or distinguished- 
service medal” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“distinguished-service medal, or prisoner of 
war medal”. 

(ii) Subsections (b), (c), and (d) of section 
3744 of such title are each amended by in- 
serting “prisoner of war medal,” after ‘‘dis- 
tinguished-service medal,”’. 

cii) The catchline of such section is 
amended by striking out the colon after 
“distinguished-service medal” and inserting 
in lieu thereof a semicolon and the follow- 
ing: “prisoner of war medal:”. 

(CXi) Section 3745 of such title is amend- 
ed by striking out “and distinguished-service 
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medal,” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘“distin- 

guished-service medal, and prisoner of war 

medal”, 

(ii) The catchline of such section is 
amended by striking out the colon after 
“distinguished-service medal” and inserting 
in lieu thereof a semicolon and the follow- 
ing: “prisoner of war medal:”. 

(DXi) Section 3747 of such title is amend- 
ed by inserting “prisoner of war medal,” 
after ‘‘distinguished-service medal,”, 

Gi) The catchline of such section is 
amended by inserting “prisoner of war 
medal;” after “distinguished-service 
medal;”’. 

(Ei) Section 3748 of such title is amend- 
ed by inserting “3743a,” after “3743,”. 

Gi) The catchline of such section is 
amended by inserting “prisoner of war 
medal;” after “distinguished-service 
medal;”. 

(F) Section 3725(a) of such title is amend- 
ed by inserting “prisoner of war medal,” 
after ‘‘distinguished-service medal,”. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended— 

(A) by striking out the items relating to 
sections 3744 and 3745 and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“3743a. Prisoner of war medal: award. 

“3744. Medal of honor; distinguished-service 
cross; distinguished-service 
medal; prisoner of war medal: 
limitation on award. 

“3745. Medal of honor; distinguished-service 
cross; distinguished-service 
medal; prisoner of war medal: 
delegation of power to award.”; 
and 


(B) by striking out the items relating to 
section 3747 and 3748 and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 


“3747. Medal of honor; distinguished-service 
cross; distinguished-service 
medal; prisoner of war medal; 
silver star; replacement. 

“3748. Medal of honor; distinguished-service 
cross; distinguished-service 
medal; prisoner of war medal; 
silver star; availability of ap- 
propriations.”’. 


(b1XA) Chapter 567 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting after 
section 6243 a new section as follows: 

“§ 6243a. Prisoner of war medal 

“The President may award a prisoner of 
war medal of appropriate design, with rib- 
bons and appurtenances, to any person who, 
while serving in any capacity with the Navy 
or Marine Corps, has been taken prisoner 
and held captive by a hostile opposing 
armed force— 

“(1) while engaged in an action against an 
enemy of the United States; 

“(2) while engaged in military operations 
involving conflict with an opposing foreign 
force; or 

(3) while serving with friendly forces en- 
gaged in an armed conflict against an oppos- 
ing armed force in which the United States 
is not a belligerent party.”. 

(B) Section 6247 of such title is amended 
by inserting “prisoner of war medal,” after 
“distinguished-service medal,”. 

(C) Subsections (a) and (b) of section 6248 


of such title are each amended by inserting 


“prisoner of war medal,” after “distin- 
guished-service medal,”’. 

(D) Section 6251 of such title is amended 
by inserting “the prisoner of war medal,” 
after “the distinguished-service medal,”. 

(E) Section 6253 of such title is amended 
by inserting “prisoner of war medal,” after 


“distinguished-service medal,”. 
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(F) Section 6254 of such title is amended 
by inserting “prisoner of war medals,” after 
“distinguished-service medals,”. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by inserting 
after the item relating to section 6243 the 
following: 


“6243a. Prisoner of war medal.”. 


(c1A) Chapter 857 of title 10, 
United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after 
section 8743 the following 
new section: 

“§ 8742a. Prisoner of war medal: 
award 

“The President may award a 
prisoner of war medal of ap- 
propriate design, with accom- 
panying ribbons and appurte- 
nances, to any person who, 
while serving in any capacity 
with the Air Force, has been 
taken prisoner and held cap- 
tive by a hostile opposing 
armed force— 

“(1) while engaged in an 
action against an enemy of 
the United States; 

“(2) while engaged in military operations 
involving conflict with an opposing foreign 
force; or 

“(3) while serving with friendly forces en- 
gaged in an armed conflict against an oppos- 
ing armed force in which the United States 
is not a belligerent party.”. 

(3X1) Section 8744(a) of such title is 
amended by striking out “or distinguished- 
service medal” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“distinguished-service medal, or prisoner of 
war medal”, 

(ii) Subsections (b), (c), and (d) of section 
8744 of such title are each amended by in- 
serting “prisoner of war medal,” after “‘dis- 
tinguished-service medal.” 

Gii) The catchline of such section is 
amended by striking out the colon after 
“distinguished-service medal” and inserting 
in lieu thereof a semicolon and the follow- 
ing: “prisoner of war medal:”. 

(c)(1) Section 8745 of such title is amend- 
ed by striking out “and distinguished-service 
medal,” and inserting in lieu thereof “‘distin- 
guished-service medal, and prisoner of war 
medal,” 

(ii) The catchline of such section is 
amended by striking out the colon after 
“distinguished-service medal” and inserting 
in lieu thereof a semicolon and the follow- 
ing: “prisoner of war medal:”. 

(DXi) Section 8747 of such title is amend- 
ed by inserting “prisoner of war medal,” 
after “distinguished-service medal,’’. 

(ii) The catchline of such section is 
amended by inserting “prisoner of war 
medal;” after “distinguished-service 
medal;”. 

(Ei) Section 8743 of such title is amend- 
ed by inserting “8745a,” after ‘‘8743,”. 

(ii) The catchline of such section is 
amended by inserting “prisoner of war 
medal;” after “distinguished-service 
medal;”’. 

(F) Section 8752(a) of such title is amend- 
ed by inserting “prisoner of war medal,” 
after ‘‘distinguished-service medal,”’. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended— 

(A) by striking out the items relating to 
sections 8744 and 8745 and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 


“8743a. Prisoner of war medal: award. 
“8744. Medal of honor; Air Force cross; dis- 
tinguished-service medal; pris- 
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oner of war medal: limitation 
on award. 

“8745. Medal of honor; Air Force cross; dis- 
tinguished-service medal; pris- 
oner of war medal: delegation 
of power to award.”; and 

(B) by striking out the items relating to 
sections 8747 and 8748 and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“8747, Medal of honor; Air Force cross; dis- 
tinguished-service cross; distin- 
guished-service medal; prisoner 
of war medal; silver star: re- 
placement. 

“8748. Medal of honor; Air Force cross; dis- 
tinguished-service cross; distin- 
guished-service medal; prisoner 
of war medal; silver star: avail- 
ability of appropriations.”. 

(d) The time limitations applicable to the 
prisoner of war medal prescribed by sections 
3744(b), 6248(a), and 8744(b) of title 10, 
United States Code (as amended by subsec- 
tion (aX1XB)Gi), subsection (bX1XC), or 
subsection (c)(1B)(ii)), shall not begin to 
run until the date of enactment of this Act 
in the case of any member or former 
member of the Armed Forces of the United 
States captured and held captive by an 
enemy force on or after April 6, 1917, and 
released from prisoner of war status prior to 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I am of- 
fering, in the form of an amendment 
to S. 1160, the defense authorization 
bill, the following, which will author- 
ize the award of a Prisoner of War 
Medal in appropriate cases. 

I am especially proud to sponsor this 
amendment, which was originally in- 
troduced as a Senate bill 467 with the 
cosponsorship of Senators PELL, 
INOUYE, GRAMM, DOMENICI, CRANSTON, 
PRESSLER, RIEGLE, BOREN, KASTEN, 
GARN, GORE, MURKOWSKI, GLENN, 
HEFLIN, and MCCONNELL. This amend- 
ment will formally recognize that 
character of military service which 
arises under the most hostile and diffi- 
cult of circumstances—that of being 
held prisoner by the enemy. 

Traditionally, we, in Congress, have 
been keenly aware of the need to rec- 
ognize the bravery and self-denial dis- 
played by the men and women of our 
Armed Forces during time of hostil- 
ities. Acts of heroism on the battle- 
field, resolve exhibited in the face of 
extreme physical hardship, and 
wounds sustained at the hands of the 
enemy are all officially recognized by 
the U.S. Government as constituting 
acts above and beyond the call of duty. 

It is surprising, therefore, that U.S. 
Armed Forces personnel who have 
served honorably as prisoners of war 
have, as yet, received no official recog- 
nition of the tremendous sacrifices 
which they have made for their coun- 
try. Few members of our Armed 
Forces have suffered as greatly, both 
physically and mentally, as those who 
have been taken prisoner by the 
enemy in time of war. The Prisoner of 
War Medal, like other military badges, 
will identify the wearer as having 
given special service to his country. 
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We must remember that, in the vast 
majority of cases, the prisoner of war 
is a frontline fighting soldier. Only the 
fighting soldier comes close enough to 
the enemy to be taken prisoner. That 
he is not listed as among the slain is 
due to the infinite care of providence. 
After capture, prisoners of war must 
serve in extraordinarily difficult cir- 
cumstances. Held in hostile confine- 
ment, they are at the mercy of their 
captors and have been victims of dis- 
ease, starvation, and extreme brutal- 
ity. Some have been murdered. The 
POW does not know if, when, or how 
his confinement will end. For many, 
the physical and mental suffering of 
imprisonment leave scars which stay 
with them for all of their lives. 

Official recognition of the sacrifices 
of American POW’s is long overdue. 
This decoration will be available to all 
who have honorably served as prison- 
ers of war and for those families of 
former prisoners of war who have died 
at the cruel hands of the enemy, or 
subsequently, a posthumous award 
may be applied for through the De- 
partment of Defense. This medal will 
be a recognition by the people of the 
United States that the individual for- 
feited his freedom in the cause of free- 
dom. 

Mr. President, I and my staff have 
consulted with numerous veterans’ 
groups on this issue and, without ex- 
ception, they have expressed their 
strong support for this proposal. I 
trust that my colleagues in the Senate 
will, similarly, support this proposal to 
honor those Americans who have 
given so much in the service of their 
country. 

Mr. President, I yield back the floor. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, 
as chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, it is an honor and a privi- 
lege to rise as a cosponsor in support 
of S. 467 which will award a medal to 
former prisoners of war. This medal 
will recognize the sacrifice of personal 
liberty which more than 142,000 cou- 
rageous members of our Armed Forces 
have made in the cause of four major 
conflicts of this country: WWI, WWII, 
Korea and Vietnam. 

It is appropriate that this country 
recognize formally the sacrifices made 
by those who served in one of the 
most grueling theaters of war—the 
enemy prison camp. Over 17,000 of 
these POW’s died while in captivity. 
Many others suffered permanent 
physical or mental harm. 

The Veterans’ Committee has recog- 
nized the effects of harsh confinement 
in the priority of VA health care and 
presumptions of service connection 
which it accords to former POW’s. 
The effects of the mistreatment, 
abuse, and malnutrition are document- 
ed by those who survived. 

I believe that this medal will be an 
important symbol to those who receive 
it. The medal will go to all living 
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former POW’s who are still in the 
military or who were honorably dis- 
charged. Families of deceased former 
POW’s may apply and receive a medal 
also. The cost of this program is not 
significant according to CBO, and the 
honor to these deserving veterans is 
great. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
recognizing those who were forced to 
endure captivity, depravation and 
abuse at the hands of hostile forces 
while serving in defense of our Nation. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the majority side finds no problem 
with this amendment. I think it is per- 
fectly proper that prisoners of war re- 
ceive some recognition in the form of 
an award. Usually they are awarded 
the Purple Heart, but that is not 
always given strict adherence to the 
rules of the Heart. 

So, we would be very happy to 
accept the amendment, and I yield to 
our colleague on the minority side. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, we 
have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The committee 
will accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment is 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROTH. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman and ranking minori- 
ty member for agreeing to this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I do have one further 
amendment I could offer at this time, 
a brief one. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. We are wide 
open for amendments. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I appear as a cosponsor of 
that last amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 176 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. ROTH] 
proposes an amendment numbered 176. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

It is the Sense of the Senate that in 1986, 
the U.S. Postal Service should issue a post- 
age stamp commemorating the 350th anni- 
versary of the establishment of the U.S. Na- 
tional Guard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator will suspend, I ask the chair- 
man of the committee whether or not 
he wishes to lay aside temporarily the 
mA of the Senator from Geor- 
gia. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. I should have 
asked that. I do ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Georgia be temporarily set 
aside so that we can consider another 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, in March 
1985, I sent a letter to the Honorable 
Paul N. Carlin, the Postmaster Gener- 
al of the United States, requesting 
that the U.S. Postal Service issue a 
postage stamp commemorating the 
350th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the National Guard. That 
letter was cosigned by Senators 
DURENBERGER, CHAFEE, MELCHER, PELL, 
SARBANES, JOHNSTON, SASSER, BENTSEN, 
INOUYE, CHILES, D'AMATO, SIMON, 
GRASSLEY, COHEN, COCHRAN, LEVIN, 
BOREN, HELMS, HOLLINGS, RIEGLE, 
WARNER, HEFLIN, and ANDREWS. 

I now wish to introduce that request 
as a sense of the Senate resolution. 

The need for such commemoration 
is obvious. The Guard occupies a 
unique place in American history, 
tracing its establishment to an order 
of the General Court at Boston, MA, 
issued on December 13, 1636. That 
order resulted in the establishment of 
Massachusetts’ 101st Engineer Battal- 
ion and the 182d Infantry. Since that 
date units of the Guard have fought 
in almost every major U.S. military en- 
gagement, including: the Revolution- 
ary War, the War of 1812, the United 
States-Mexico War of 1846-48 and the 


Spanish-American War of 1898. 

The Guard’s contribution to the se- 
curity of this Nation has become even 
more noteworthy during this century. 


When the United States entered 
World War I, the National Guard im- 
mediately made 379,000 men available 
for active duty. Foreseeing the inevita- 
bility of our involvement in World 
War II, President Roosevelt ordered 
the Guard into active Federal Service 
in 1940. Between September 1940 and 
October 1941, the Guard brought a 
total of 300,000 men, in 18 combat divi- 
sions, along with many nondivisional 
units, into active service. In so doing, 
the Guard effectively doubled the size 
of the U.S. Army and greatly increased 
the effectiveness of our Armed Forces 
in the critical days following the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. It is especially 
noteworthy that, of those 300,000 en- 
listed Guard recruits, 75,000 were 
raised to officer rank during World 
War II. The Guard had not only in- 
creased the actual size of our Armed 
Forces, it had provided the crucial 
trained leadership which those forces 
would need to fight the war to its suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

The Guard’s capacity to respond to 
emergency has been demonstrated re- 
peatedly since World War II. With the 
outbreak of the Korean war, the Army 
Guard brought eight infantry divi- 
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sions and three regimental combat 
teams into active duty. The Air Na- 
tional Guard, established in 1947, 
called up 19 fighter wings, 2 light 
bomber wings, 1 tactical reconnais- 
sance wing and 66 tactical squadrons. 
President Kennedy called up the Air 
Guard on October 1, 1961, during the 
Berlin crisis. Within 1 month, the Air 
Guard had deployed 216 jet fighters, 
with supporting elements, in Europe, 
all of them immediately assuming 
operational missions. 

With the advent of the All-Volun- 
teer Force and the rising cost of regu- 
lar Armed Forces personnel, we have 
come to depend increasingly upon our 
National Guard and Reserve units to 
provide the basic manpower of our de- 
fensive forces in time of emergency. 
Nor should we forget that the duties 
of the Guard extend well beyond regu- 
lar military missions. The Guard is re- 
peatedly called out to assist the civil- 
ian population to cope with a variety 
of climatic and civil emergencies. Since 
we have come to depend so heavily 
upon the Guard, the least we can do is 
to issue a postage stamp in commemo- 
ration of its establishment and in rec- 
ognition of the many services which it 
performs for this Nation. 

Mr. President, I urge the adoption of 
the sense-of-the-Senate resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Gramm). The Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
first, as a former member of the Na- 
tional Guard, I wish to thank my 
friend from Delaware. I did not realize 
that the Guard was 350 years old. It is 
still hard to believe. It was what— 
1646? 

Mr. ROTH. 1636. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. 1636. Well, I do 
not go back that far. But I do thank 
my friend for introducing this. As far 
as the majority side is concerned, we 
have no objection to it at all and we 
are glad to accept it. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, we 
have no objection to the amendment. 
We commend the Senator from Dela- 
ware for offering it. It is an excellent 
amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. We will accept 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Gramm). The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROTH. Again, I thank both the 
chairman and the acting ranking 
member for their support. I think it is 
indeed a remarkable record of service 
to our Nation. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. It really is. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 


(No. 176) was 
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Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business before the body is 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia be 
temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. GOLDWATER addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Reserving the 
right to object, will the Senator tell 
me which amendment he wants to 
bring up? 

Mr. MELCHER. If the Senator from 
Arizona will yield, Mr. President, I 
have three amendments. I was going 
to bring up the Indian amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I have to tell 
my friend from Montana that the 
staff is not ready to discuss that at 
this time. We just received copies of it 
a few minutes ago. One of them re- 
lates to bases in the Philippines, and 
the other is a matter of instruction. I 
do not feel competent at this time to 
discuss the amendment. I ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator if he will withhold 
until some time tomorrow when the 
staff will be better able to inform me 
as to just what we are talking about. 

Mr. MELCHER. I am delighted to 
withhold. I have three amendments to 
choose from. I am ready and willing to 
offer any one of the three. I am de- 
lighted to withhold the amendment 
concerning the Indians. I do have two 
other amendments. I am ready to go 
on any of them. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I have only seen 
two. We do not have a copy of a third 
one yet. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I am 
not going to offer any of the three 
amendments until both managers are 
ready. But let me make a few com- 
ments. 

In Montana, there are not very 
many military bases. As a matter of 
fact, there is only one. In Montana, 
there are very few Government pro- 
curement contracts for the Depart- 
ment of Defense. However, there is 
one contract with the Fort Peck 
Indian Tribes that has been ongoing 
for a number of years. That contract 
for the procurement of some defense 
supplies has amounted to $54 million 
since 1975. 

This is an ongoing contract. It is a 
contract to stimulate some economic 
opportunity for these particular Indi- 
ans at the Fort Peck reservation. 
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What they do is very satisfactory. The 
Government is pleased with it. 

I am going to ask the Senate to con- 
sider perhaps a rather unusual proce- 
dure. The amendment that I shall 
offer, or hope to offer, perhaps tomor- 
row—or whenever the managers have 
had time to study the amendment 
thoroughly—would provide that this 
particular contract will continue to be 
a sole source contract. Generally, I 
would not be asking anyone to consid- 
er that type of arrangement because it 
it best to have competitive bidding for 
Government procurement for any de- 
partment. That applies to defense as 
well. However, there is a real question 
here as to whether this contract would 
be continued to be authorized. It is 
felt by those that have looked at the 
situation that it would be better if the 
contract were not let by competitive 
bidding. So I ask for a thoughtful 
review of this amendment when it is 
proposed, a thoughtful review by my 
colleagues as to whether the facts and 
the situation merit that rather unusu- 
al procedure. I will describe the 
amendment in detail when it is of- 
fered. This is an attempt to continue 
the buy current status of this contract 
on a sole source basis and retain this 
particular contract for these particu- 
lar Indians who have done an out- 
standing job of meeting their contract 
obligations. They perhaps will not win 
the contract if it were open to com- 
petitive bidding. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I say to my 
friend from Montana that I do not see 
how we can entertain any amendment 
that provides for noncompetitive pur- 
chase or bidding. However, the amend- 
ment that the Senator has offered 
that relates to military bases in the 
Philippines I have asked the minority 
staff to check. It is agreeable with the 
majority staff. As soon as we hear 
from them, we can tell you whether or 
not we will take it. 

Mr. President, it will not be possible 
for us to accept tonight any of the 
amendments offered by my friend 
from Montana. But tomorrow I sug- 
gest that he offer them again when we 
have more complete attendance. We 
would be very happy to consider them. 
The majority side finds nothing wrong 
with the military bases in the Philip- 
pines but on the others I think there 
is some question. If the Senator will 
do that, we can get along. I think the 
Senator from Ohio has an amendment 
or two he wants to offer. 

Mr. MELCHER. I thank my friend 
from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment of the Senator from Geor- 
gia, Senator Nunn, be temporarily put 
aside so that we may have an amend- 
ment from the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
AMENDMENT NO. 177 
(Purpose: To conform the travel and trans- 
portation allowances for members of the 
uniformed services and their dependents 
under orders for a permanent change of 
station to the travel and transportation al- 
lowance provided for civilian officers and 
employees of the Federal Government 
under similar circumstances) 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. GLENN] pro- 
poses an amendment number 177. 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 53, between lines 13 and 14, 
insert the following new section: 

TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION AL- 
LOWANCES IN CONNECTION WITH 
PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 
Sec. 516. (a)(1) Notwithstanding any other 

provision of law, under uniform regulations 

prescribed by the Secretary of Defense, the 
travel and transportation allowances pay- 
able for travel performed or to be per- 
formed by members of the uniformed serv- 
ices and their dependents under orders for a 
permanent change of station shall be equiv- 
alent to the travel, transportation, and sub- 
sistence allowances payable to civilian offi- 
cers and employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment under chapter 57 of title 5, United 

States Code, in connection with assignments 

to an official station for permanent duty. 

(2) In prescribing regulations under para- 
graph (1), the Secretary of Defense shall 
consult with the Secretaries of Commerce, 
Transportation, and Health and Human 
Services. 

(b) Not later than February 1, 1986, the 
Secretary of Defense shall transmit to the 
Congress a report on the actions taken to 
implement subsection (a). The report shall 
include recommendations for legislation to 
amend title 37, United States Code, so as to 
reflect the changes required by subsection 
(aX). 

(c) In this section, the term “uniformed 
services” has the same meaning as provided 
in section 101(3) of title 37, United States 
Code. 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, this is 
an amendment to provide permanent 
change of station reimbursements for 
military members, those reimburse- 
ments to be identical to those provided 
to Federal civilian employees. Moving 
is a way of life in the military. It also 
happens to be one of the single biggest 
irritants of military life because few 
military families can make a perma- 
nent change-of-station move without 
losing some of their own money. I 
know that from personal experience 
while spending 23 years in the Marine 
Corps. 

That was back in the days when 
they used to move us every 2 or 3 
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years; I never made a single move that 
did not cost me a considerable amount 
of money out of my own pocket. 

The Government today simply does 
not adequately reimburse military 
members for the frequent moves we 
ask military members to make. I would 
say this is in marked contrast to the 
way the Federal Government treats its 
civil service employees who also move 
at Government expense. Today, the 
Federal Government reimburses civil- 
ian members at a much higher rate 
than it reimburses military members. 

I am certainly not proposing with 
this amendment, Mr. President, to 
lower the reimbursements that go to 
civil service members, but I think 
there is a great disparity here and it is 
a great inequity. I think it should be 
corrected. I do not know whether we 
can overcome this inequity with this 
bill or not, but this amendment would 
certainly take care of it by very simply 
giving military members identical re- 
imbursement to Federal civilian em- 
ployees. 

Let me cite just a few examples, Mr. 
President, of these differences. First, 
reimbursement for a house-hunting 
trip. A civilian employee can get a 
fully paid house-hunting trip for up to 
10 days at Government expense for 
himself and his wife. 

How about the military? Well, if the 
serviceman is lucky and is granted 
leave, he can get a space-available 
flight for transportation if one is avail- 
able to the area of his new duty sta- 
tion. He does not get any per diem for 
such a trip, however, and he is strictly 
out on his own. 

Second, how about real estate ex- 
penses? A Federal civilian employee 
can claim the lesser of 10 percent or 
$15,525 of the selling price of his home 
and, added to that, the lesser of 
$7,763, or 5 percent of the purchase 
price of his home. If the employee 
does not own or plan to buy a home, 
Uncle Sam will help out with lease- 
breaking arrangements, even. 

How about the military member? If 
he is lucky, the military member can 
get base housing. I do not know what 
the percentage of people who use base 
housing is, but it is not very high. In 
my 23 years in the Marine Corps that 
I mentioned earlier, I had base hous- 
ing a grand total of 5 months out of 23 
years. I was always on the list and 
always seemed to get transferred just 
before I was due to get base housing. 
The timing never seemed to work out. 

Let’s look at the third comparison: 
per diem. A civilian employee gets $50 
a day per diem for himself, $37.50 per 
day for his spouse, $37.50 per day for 
every other dependent over 12, and 
$25 per day for every dependent under 
12. 


That is per diem en route to his new 
residence. I repeat that. The Federal 
civilian gets $50 a day for himself, 
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$37.50 for his wife and every depend- 
ent over 12, and $25 for every depend- 
ent under 12. The military family gets 
a total of $50 per day. If you have 20 
kids, you have 20 kids you have to take 
along with you on $50 a day. I grant 
that not too many people have 20 kids 
these days, but the disparity is there, 
and obviously that mounts up to a 
very sizable difference in the moving 
costs between the civilian and the mili- 
tary. 

Example No. 4: Household goods al- 
lowance. Every Federal civilian can 
move up to 18,000 pounds of house- 
hold goods—18,000 pounds. How about 
the military? Household goods weight 
allowances in the military are based 
on rank and capped at 13,500 pounds 
for the most senior officers. If you are 
a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
or a general in the Army, for example, 
you are only allowed to ship a total of 
13,500 pounds. This is compared to 
any civilian transfer where the lowest 
GS rating, as I understand it, can 
move up to 18,000 pounds. Having had 
to pay some of those household goods 
transfers, because my wife is an excel- 
lent acquirer of things for our home, I 
can tell you that that moving house- 
hold goods has cost me a bundle in the 
years past. Again, I think the disparity 
is obvious and unjustified. 

Example No. 5: Temporary quarters 
subsistence allowance. The Federal ci- 
vilian can get 60 days of temporary 
quarters at his new duty station paid 
for by the Government—60 days of 
temporary quarters at his new duty 
station paid for by the Government. 
What does the military get? We re- 
cently authorized up to 4 days tempo- 
rary lodging expenses for the military 
members but it has never been funded 
by the Appropriations Committee. So 
the service members gets a “thank 
you” for the transfer and no reim- 
bursement the Federal civilian gets 60 
days of temporary quarters at his new 
duty station paid for by the Govern- 
ment. 

Example No. 6: Miscellaneous ex- 
penses. The Federal civilian with a 
family can get a $700 allowance for 
miscellaneous expenses or with docu- 
mentation up to an amount equal to 2 
weeks pay up to grade GS-13, not to 
exceed $1,880. Military members, on 
the other hand, receive a dislocation 
allowance equal to 1 month's basic al- 
lowance for quarters, which—depend- 
ing on the members rate or rank, 
ranges from $123 to $662 per month. 

At this point, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a comparative 
study of permanent change of station 
reimbursement costs for Federal civil- 
ian employees and military members, 
done at my request by the Congres- 
sional Budget Office, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the com- 
parative study was ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
U.S. CONGRESS, 
Washington, DC, May 16, 1985. 
Hon. JoHN GLENN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR: In response to your letter 
of March 29, 1985, the Congressional 
Budget Office has prepared the following 
analysis on Permanent Change of Station 
(PCS) issues for both military personnel 
and federal civilians. Specifically, you asked 
for the differences in PCS benefits for fed- 
eral civilian employees and military person- 
nel, along with a cost comparison for a hy- 
pothetical move. In addition, you requested 
data on the numbers and costs of civilian 
and military moves and the budget impact 
of equalizing these benefits. 

Reimbursement rates depend sometimes 
on whether the move is within the continen- 
tal United States (CONUS) or overseas. At- 
tachment 1 shows the types of reimburse- 
ment available to civilians making CONUS 
moves; Attachment 2 shows this informa- 
tion for overseas moves. For military per- 
sonnel, Attachment 3 pertains to CONUS 
moves and Attachment 4 pertains to over- 
seas moves. All rates are those now in effect 
and exclude changes proposed in the FY 
1986 budget or in pending legislation. 

An accurate comparison of the reimburse- 
ments to military and civilian employees 
cannot be reduced to a single number repre- 
senting the difference in reimbursements. 
The primary reason is that reimbursement 
is often provided in-kind rather than in 
cash; for example, military personnel are 
more likely to receive a house to live in and 
not need reimbursement relating to real 
estate than a civilian who generally receives 
a higher reimbursement rate, but no house. 
Also, the overall rates of compensation can 
make up for some apparent inequities; for 
example, higher pay rates, retirement pay, 
and bonuses available to military personnel 
but not to civilians could make up for a 
lower rate of reimbursement for moves—es- 
pecially in light of reimbursement in-kind. 

Nevertheless, in response to your re- 
quest for a cost comparison Attach- 
ment 5 compares the relative levels of 
reimbursement for an E-7 and a GS-9 
when ordered to make a PCS move 
from Washington, D.C. to San Francis- 
co, California. A family of 4 persons 
with one child over 12 and one child 
under 12 has been used for this exam- 
ple. The results suggest that civilians 
receive more reimbursement, though 
the amount varies depending on as- 
sumptions. Attachment 6 outlines the 
various assumptions for this estimate. 
This comparison may not be repre- 
sentative for reasons cited above. 

To answer your third and fourth ques- 
tions, we checked with several executive of- 
fices to determine the number and cost of 
government employee moves. This data is 
available for military personnel, but not for 
civilians. For 1985, the number of PCS 
moves for the military is projected to be 
1,277,653 at a total cost of $2.3 billion or an 
average cost of $1,824 per move. In 1986, the 
President plans to increase the number of 
moves by over 15,500 for a total of 1,293,201 
at an annual cost of $2.7 billion or $2,065 
per move. 

Finally, CBO cannot answer your fifth 
question about the cost or savings of equal- 
izing moving expenses for civilians and the 
military without significant further study. 
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Such an estimate would require more infor- 
mation than either the Administration or 
CBO has been able to gather. For example, 
if military weight limits for household 
goods allowances were set at 18,000 pounds, 
the limit for all civilians, the costs would 
range from zero to $6.2 billion. DoD projects 
an average shipment of about 3,500 pounds 
at a total cost of $1.5 billion. If the new 
weight allowance caused military personnel 
to increase their shipments to 4,000 pounds 
each, costs would rise $200 million. An in- 
crease to 10,000 pounds would raise costs 
$2.8 billion and if all military personnel 
used the full 18,000 pounds, costs would rise 
$6.2 billion. Neither DoD nor CBO has a 
good idea of how the average shipment 
would change under the new benefit, so we 
cannot estimate the budget impacts. 
With best wishes, 
Sincerely, 
RUDOLPH G. PENNER, 
Director. 
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PCS Entitlements for Federal Civilian 
Employees: 

Requirements: 

Civilians are treated uniformly; there is 
no distinction by grade. No break in service 
is allowed between moves. The employee 
must stay on the job for 12 months after 
the move. 

Entitlements: 

House hunting trip: 

An employee and/or spouse may be given 
one round-trip to the new location for house 
hunting purposes. The maximum number of 
days allowed for this trip is ten, which in- 
cludes travel time. Per diem allowances of 
$50 per day for the employee and $37.50 for 
the spouse are allowed. 

En Route Expenses: 

(a) Trip can be by common carrier. 

(b) If the family travels by car, the follow- 
ing mileage allowances are in effect: 

(1) 1 person—15 cents/mile. 

(2) 2 people—17 cents/mile. 

(3) 3 people—19 cents/mile. 

(4) 4 or more people—20 cents/mile. 

Per Diem Allowances: 

To determine the number of days for 
which a civilian is entitled to per diem ex- 
penses, take the number of miles traveled 
and divide by 300. (300 is the minimum 
number of miles a car must be driven in one 
day). This trip must be the one that trans- 
ports the family from the old location to 
the new. The per diem allowances are as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Employee—$50/day. 

(b) Spouse—$37.50/day. 

(c) Each family member over 12—$37.50/ 
day. 

(d) Each family member under 12—$25/ 
day. 
Household Goods Weight Allowance 
(HHG): 

The maximum weight of HHG a civilian 
may move is 18,000 lbs. This applies to all 
federal civilian employees. 

Temporary Storage: 

An employee is entitled to 90 days of tem- 
porary storage. An additional 90 days may 
be authorized, depending on circumstances. 

Mobile Home Transportation: 

The movement of a moble home will be 
authorized if it is a residence. 

This move will be in lieu of HHG ship- 
ments. 

Temporary Quarters Subsistance Allow- 
ance: 
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The payment of a temporary quarters al- 
lowance may be authorized for up to 60 days 
for compelling reasons. The allowance is di- 
vided into two time frames. 

(a) First 30 days: 

(1) Employee—$50/day. 

(2) Accompanying spouse—$33.50/day. 

(3) Family member over 12—$33.50/day. 

(4) Family member under 12—$25/day. 

(b) Second 30 days: 

(1) Employee—$37.50/day. 

(2) Spouse—$25/day. 

(3) Family member over 12—$25/day. 

(4) Family member under 12—$18.75/day. 

Real Estate Expenses: 

Under this provision, an employe has a 
two year entitlement period in which to 
claim expenses on either the sale of an old 
house or the purchase of a new one. Inter- 
est expenses, discount points and other such 
items are not allowed as expenses. Closing 
costs such as a broker’s commission are al- 
lowed. The level of expenses an employee 
may claim are: 

(a) On sale of house—a maximum entitle- 
ment of $15,525 or 10 percent of price, 
which ever is less. 

(b) Purchase of home—a maximum enti- 
tlement of $7,763 or 5 percent of price, 
whichever is less. 

Lease—Breaking Expenses: 

If, in order to move, an employee has to 
break a lease, he will be reimbursed for such 
expenses. 

Miscellaneous Expenses Allowance: This 
provision covers any extra expenses an em- 
ployee incurs when setting up a new home. 
For example, the employee might have to 
pay for a change of auto licenses. The allow- 
ances are as follows: 

(a) With family— 

(1) Without any documentation, an em- 
ployee can receive either $700 or two weeks’ 
basic pay up to Grade 13, whichever is less. 

(2) With documentation, an employee can 
receive up to 2 weeks’ basic pay, limited to 
Grade 13. 

(b) With no family— 

(1) Without any documentation, an em- 
ployee may receive either $350 or one week’s 
basic pay, limited to Grade 13, whichever is 
less. 

(2) With documentation, an employee may 
receive one week’s basic pay, limited to 
Grade 13. 

Relocation Services: 

This entitlement allows a government 
agency the discretionary authority to enter 
into contracts with private firms to assist in 
selling the employee’s home or other serv- 
ices associated with a relocation. The pri- 
mary purpose is to assist in the sale of a 
house. The government agencies have the 
option of providing this service to their relo- 
eating employees or not doing so. The 
money for this service has to come out of 
the agency’s appropriated funds. The gov- 
ernment may not purchase or take title to 
the employee's home. 

ATTACHMENT 2 

Overseas Travel—Civilian Employees: 

Requirements: 

A minimum tour of duty of one year fol- 
lowing the transfer is required. 

Entitlements: 

Because rates are determined by local 
costs no dollar amounts are listed. 

En Route Expenses: 

Airfare for employee and dependents 
(child must be under 21) is covered. 

Predeparture Expenses: 

Foreign Transfer Allowance provides for 
lodging and meals up to 10 days prior to de- 
parture. 
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Temporary Living Expenses: 

Lodging and meal expenses are covered by 
a temporary lodging allowance and supple- 
mentary post allowance respectively. These 
allowances are available for the first three 
months after arrival and the final month 
prior to departure. The rate is based on the 
number and ages of dependants. 

Household Goods Weight 
(HHG): 

Up to 18,000 pounds may be shipped if the 
employee is moving into unfurnished quar- 
ters. For furnished quarters the limit is 
7,200 pounds. 

Non-Temporary Storage: 

Up to 18,000 pounds may be stored for the 
duration of the overseas tour. The storage 
weight combined with the weight shipped as 
household goods may not exceed 18,000 
pounds. 

Real Estate Expenses: 

These are the same as in Attachment 1. 

Return to the United States: 

The home service transfer allowance pro- 
vides for lodging and meals for up to 30 days 
following the return to the United States. 
Reimbursement is not to exceed a maximum 
rate that declines every 10 days. 

Dependent Student Travel: 

One round trip per year is authorized. 

Miscellaneous Expenses Allowance: 

A post allowance for high cost of living 
areas is authorized. An advance of up to 
three months pay is authorized. 


Allowance 


ATTACHMENT 3 

PCS Entitlements for the Military: 

House-hunting trip: 

None are currently authorized. 

En Route Expenses: 

(a) Trip can be by common carrier. 

(b) If the family travels by car, the follow- 
ing mileage allowances are in effect: 

(1) military member—15 cents/mile. 

(2) 2 people—1 member and spouse—22 
cents/mile. 

(3) 3 people—1 member, spouse, and child 
over 12—29 cents/mile. 

(4) 4 people—1 member, 1 spouse, 1 child 
over 12, 1 child under 12—32.5 cents/mile. 

Per Diem Allowance: 

To determine the number of days for 
which a military member is entitled to per 
diem expenses, take the number of miles 
traveled and divide by 300. (300 is the mini- 
mum number of miles a car must be driven 
in one day). This trip must be the one that 
transports the family from the old location 
to the new. The per diem allowances are as 
follows: 

(a) Military member—$50/day. 

(b) No dependents are authorized per 
diem. 

Households Goods Weight Allowance 
(HHG): 

The weights allowed are determined by 
pay grade. The following tables outline the 
current HHG allowances. 
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225/1,500 
225/1,500 
225/1,500 
225/1,500 

Temporary Storage: 

A military member may have up to 180 
days of temporary storage. 

Non-Temporary Storage: 

Military members on rotational moves fre- 
quently are limited in the amount of HHG 
they can transport; because of this, they are 
allowed non-temporary storage. The storage 
is for the duration of the tour. 

Mobile Home Transportation: 

The movement of a mobile home will be 
authorized if it is a residence. This move 
will be in lieu of HHG shipments. 

Temporary Lodging Expense (TLE): 

The payment of TLE has been authorized 
since 1981 but the appropriation committees 
have never funded it. Maximum payment 
would be $110 per day for 4 days. 

Real Estate Expenses: 

None are currently authorized. 

Lease-Breaking Expenses: 

None are currently authorized. 

Miscellaneous Expenses Allowance: 

Members may receive a dislocation allow- 
ance (DLA). It is intended to cover any 
extra expenses that may occur when setting 
up a new home. DLA is equal to one 
month’s BAQ and not payable to members 
moving into government quarters. 

Relocation Services: 

None are currently authorized. 
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Overseas Travel—Military Personnel: 

Requirements: 

A minimum tour of duty of one year fol- 
lowing the transfer is required. 

Entitlements: 

Because rates are determined by local 
costs no dollar amounts are listed. 

En Route Expenses: 

Airfare for the military member and de- 
pendents (except in restricted areas) is cov- 
ered. 

Predeparture Expenses: 

There is no reimbursement for predepar- 
ture lodging allowance. A dislocation allow- 
ance can cover some of the moving ex- 
penses. 

Temporary Living Expenses: 

Lodging and meal expenses are covered by 
a temporary lodging allowance which is 
available for up to 60 days upon arrival and 
10 days prior to departure. 

Houeshold Goods Weight 
(HHG): 

The amount of household goods that can 
be shipped varies by grade. The maximum is 
13,500 pounds. If the member is moving into 
furnished quarters he may be limited to 
2,000 pounds or 25 percent of the CONUS 
limit, whichever is greater. This varies by 
service however. 

Non-Temporary Storage: 

The member may place his possessions in 
non-temporary storage for the duration of 
the overseas tour. 

Real Estate Expenses: 


Allowance 
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None are currently authorized. 

Return to the United States: 

The member receives nothing. If the Tem- 
porary Lodging Expense (TLE) is funded up 
to four days are authorized. 

Dependent Student Travel: 

One round trip per year is authorized. 

Miscellaneous Expenses Allowance: 

A cost of living allowance is authorized for 
high cost areas. An advance of up to three 
month’s basic pay is authorized. 


ATTACHMENT 5.—COMPARISON OF MOVING ALLOWANCES 


Assumptions behind Example in Attach- 
ment 5: 

1. A four person family with one child 
over 12 years of age and one under 12 is 
used in this example. 

2. A distance of 2800 miles from Washing- 
ton, D.C. to San Francisco, California is 
used in the calculations. 

3. Family travels by car and makes it to 
San Francisco in 9 days. 

4. Both spouses would go on house-hunt- 
ing trip and would fly to San Francisco for 
10 days. 

5. Airplane tickets for house-hunting trip 
are purchased more than 30 days in ad- 
vance. 

6. For household goods shipments, it is as- 
sumed that the GS-9 will move 10,000 
pounds (the average for a three-bedroom 
house). The E-7 is limited to 8,500 pounds 
under current military guidelines. 

7. Miscellaneous expenses for the military 
are equivalent to an average dislocation al- 
lowance for 1986 of $384. 

8. Miscellaneous expenses for civilian ém- 
ployees assume allowances for a family that 
does not document expenses. 

9. Twenty day time limit in lodging and 
subsistence is assumed. 

10. Current lodging and subsistence for a 
military member include BAQ, BAS and 
VHA. 

11. Real estate expenses assume that relo- 
cation services are not used. 

12. Temporary storage of 10,000 pounds 
worth of household goods is assumed to last 
20 days. 

13. Real estate expenses based on sale and 
purchase of homes costing $90,000. Spouses 
of civilian or military personnel are assumed 
to be employed to provide qualifying 
income. 

Mr. GLENN. With these disparities 
in mind, Mr. President, it should not 
surprise anyone to learn that, accord- 
ing to a recent comparison by the 
newspaper, Air Force Times, a typical 
GS-9 with his wife and two kids 
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moving from Washington, DC. to San 
Francisco can get a total of $19,344 
from the Government to ease the pain 
of his move. An E-7, which starts out 
at about the same pay grade, with a 
family the same size, would get only 
$1,992 from the Government for the 
same move—less than 10 percent of his 
Federal civilian counterpart. I submit 
that is preposterous. 

I repeat those figures. The civilian 
would get $19,344 compared to $1,992 
for the military. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Air Force Times compar- 
ison be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

{From the Air Force Times, Mar. 25, 1985] 
PROPOSED MOVE Pay STILL LOWER THAN 
CIVILIAN 
(By Rick Maze) 

WaASHINGTON.—Service members and their 
families would fare better at moving time 
under Pentagon proposals to increase mili- 
tary travel reimbursements, but they still 
will receive substantially smaller payments 
than federal civilians of comparable salary 
levels making identical moves. 

The proposed travel improvements in- 
clude provisions to increase per diem pay- 
ments for lodging and subsistence, a revision 
of mileage reimbursement rates and pay- 
ment of a temporary lodging allowance for 
Stateside moves, 

Navy officials, responsible for drafting the 
necessary legislation, calculate that on a 
coast-to-coast move a married E-7 with two 
children will receive almost $800 more in 
travel allowances if Congress approves the 
changes proposed for FY 1986. 

However, the calculation also shows that 
the E-7 still would receive some $2,800 less 
than a federal employee of comparable 
salary making the same move and facing 
identical expenses. 

This disparity is even larger when the cal- 
culations include real estate expense reim- 
bursements available to federal civilians to 
help them in selling their old homes and 
buying new ones. These benefits, not avail- 
able to military members, would make the 
civil servant’s total relocation payment up 
to $16,500 higher than that of the E-7, the 
Navy calculates. 

The comparison is based on a hypotheti- 
cal nine-day, 2,630-mile move from San 
Diego to Washington, D.C., as shown on the 
accompanying chart. The estimates assume 
that both the E-7 and federal civilian, a GS- 
9, are married with two children, ages seven 
and one. 

Defense Department manpower officials, 
making a similar comparison for a shorter, 
600-mile PCS move, found that a married E- 
6 with two children, ages two to 12, would 
receive $345 more in travel allowances if the 
DoD travel reimbursement package is ap- 
proved by Congress. A married O-6 with two 
children, ages 12 to 20, would receive $349 
more for a 600-mile move, Pentagon officials 
said. 

But, as with the longer moves, service 
members would continue to receive far less 
in travel payments than federal civilians of 
comparable salaries. While under the pro- 
posed changes the E-6 moving 600 miles 
would receive $978 in travel allowances, a ci- 
vilian servant, GS-7, would receive up to 
$17,192 for the same move, including the 
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real estate benefits. While an O-6 would re- 
ceive $1,264, a GS-15 could receive up to 
$18,029, according to the comparison. 

Both the Pentagon and Navy analyses in- 
dicate that members will benefit most from 
proposals before Congress to increase per 
diem and the payment of a temporary lodg- 
ing allowance of up to $110 a day for four 
days during the Stateside portion of PCS 
moves. It would be similar to the temporary 
lodging entitlement now paid during the 
overseas portion of PCS moves. 

TLA is authorized by law, but for four 
years Congress has not funded the new al- 
lowance, On a nine-day coast-to-coast trip it 
would provide the member with four days’ 
worth of allowances, or $440. On a two-day 
trip, it would provide $220. 

The per diem increases, which would re- 
quire new legislation, would result from new 
rates for dependents, in addition to the $50 
per diem now paid to members. 

The member would be provided an addi- 
tional $37.50 per day for each dependent 
age 12 and over, and a $25 per diem for each 
dependent under 12 who accompanies the 
member during the move. 

On a coast-to-coast move, a member ac- 
companied by a spouse and two dependents 
under the age of 12 would receive $500 more 
than currently allowed for lodging and sub- 
sistence. 

The per diem increases would be offset 
partially by a decrease in mileage allow- 
ances included in the legislative package. 
Members currently receive an allowance of 
15 cents per mile, plus seven cents a mile for 
each dependent 12 and over and 3% cents a 
mile for each dependent under 12 but older 
than two. 

Under the budget proposal, a member 
traveling alone still would receive 15 cents a 
mile. A member traveling with one depend- 
ent, or two dependents traveling alone, 
would be paid a total of 17 cents per mile. A 
member traveling with two dependents, or 
three dependents traveling alone, would re- 
ceive a total of 19 cents per mile. A member 
traveling with three or more dependents, or 
four or more dependents traveling without a 
sponsor, would receive 20 cents per mile, the 
maximum rate proposed. 

Under the Navy-prepared example, the E- 
7 moving from San Diego to Washington, 
D.C., would receive $91 less in mileage al- 
lowance, 

The net effect of the per diem increase 
and mileage allowance decrease would be 
higher payments for most families, Penta- 
gon officials calculate. Using their example 
of a 600-mile move, the two changes would 
leave the member accompanied by a spouse 
and two children under 12 with $125 more 
in mileage and per diem, and the member 
accompanied by a spouse and two children 
over 12 with $79 more in combined per diem 
and mileage payments. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, some- 
thing is wrong with our priorities 
when there is such a big disparity be- 
tween the way we reimburse Federal . 
civilian employees for their moving ex- 
penses and the way we reimburse mili- 
tary members for their moving ex- 
penses. I am not saying anything 
should be pulled down. I am saying it 
should be a more fair and equitable 
distribution, particularly for those 
who have to move more often. The 
military members have to move much 
more often at much greater inconven- 
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ience for them, but they are paid less 
reimbursement for that inconvenience. 
At a minimum they ought to be reim- 
bursed for their moving expenses. 
That is the reason I put this amend- 
ment forward. I am offering the 
amendment which simply says that 
military members are eligible to re- 
ceive the same reimbursement for 
moving expenses currently provided to 
Federal civilian employees. 

The first question I know somebody 
is going to ask is: What does it cost? 
Well, this amendment is not cheap, 
Mr. President. We enlisted the help of 
the Congressional Budget Office once 
again in trying to figure out the total 
cost. 

Mr. President, it is not cheap. Giving 
military members the same temporary 
lodging expenses as Federal civilians 
would cost about $2.5 billion. Mr. 
President, in addition to that, allowing 
all military members 18,000 pounds of 
household goods, like civilians, would 
add another $2.8 billion, assuming 
military members shipped an average 
of 10,000 pounds of household goods. 
Giving military members the same per 
diem and en route expenses as civil- 
ians costs another $400,000. These are 
very rough figures, but what I have to- 
taled up so far that they could come 
up with at CBO comes to between $5 
billion and $6 billion even before we 
talk about the expensive benefits that 
civilians now receive—like a house 
hunting trip and reimbursement for 
real estate expenses. So that would be 
in addition to this. I would presume it 
would be a minimum of another $2 bil- 
lion or $3 billion. 

Mr. President, the point of this 
whole thing is that I think the mili- 
tary is being dealt with unfairly. The 
Congressional Budget Office report 
that I submitted in the Recorp will 
give much more detail on it than I 
have in these summary remarks. The 
article from the Air Force Times of 
March 25, 1985, also details some of 
these disparities between civilian 
transfers, GS transfers and military 
transfers. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption 
of this amendment. I think it is a good 
way to go in dealing fairly with our 
military. I know that we are under a 
budget crunch, but I also know that 
our military people out there who put 
up with a lot of the difficulties of 
overseas travel and time away from 
families and difficult transfers also 
want to be dealt with fairly. They do 
not want to be second-class citizens. 
They do not want to be dealt with as 
someone who does not rate the same 
treatment as their counterparts in ci- 
vilian life. 

So, Mr. President, I hope the distin- 
guished floor manager of the bill will 
accept this amendment. After all, it is 
only $8 billion or $9 billion. But I am 
sure in all fairness he can see the 
equity of this. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
have a very sympathetic ear for all the 
Senator from Ohio has said. It has 
been a long, long time since I have 
been on active duty, but things were 
not very much better then. This is a 
very large amount of money, Mr. 
President. It will run something be- 
tween $6 billion to $9 billion or even 
$10 billion. I would much rather see 
my friend from Ohio put this in a reg- 
ular way through the Armed Services 
Committee, and I will do my best to 
help him. I do not know if we will 
come out exactly the way he would 
like, but I do think amending the act 
at this point is a particularly proper 
way to do this, particularly in view of 
the fact that we are not told the 
House has gone to zero-zero-zero and 
maybe will go minus 4-minus 4-minus 
4. I just do not know where the money 
is coming from. I do agree with every- 
thing the Senator has said, that the 
man in uniform gets the short end of 
the stick. He has been getting it all his 
life, as long as we have had armed 
services. But I just cannot bring my 
conscience to the point that I would 
feel proper in accepting it. So I would 
suggest that the Senator might be 
tempted to withdraw the amendment 
and rely upon the kindness of his col- 
leagues in committee. 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I fully 
appreciate the difficult situation we 
are in with regard to the budget. I do 
feel sincerely distressed about this, 
that our military, through the years, 
have been treated the way they have 
on transfers. I think our civilian coun- 
terparts in the military are treated on 
a much more equitable basis, and I do 
not think they lose much when they 
are transferred. Maybe some go 
through the inconvenience of uproot- 
ing children in school, and so forth, 
and all the inconveniences anyone 
goes through by way of a change to a 
new community. But our military 
seems to get thanks for this and little 
else. 

I would like to see this considered 
very seriously. I appreciate the sugges- 
tion of the distinguished chairman of 
the committee that we bring this up in 
committee. I know from talking to him 
privately that he is sincerely interest- 
ed in this, in seeing that our military 
receives a fair shake in this area, 
which they are not getting now. 


I hope that all those people who 
read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, with 
regard to passing on the information 
they glean from it to the military, 
whether it be for the service newspa- 
pers or whatever purpose, would start 
documenting some of these differ- 
ences. Although the press gallery to- 
night is not very full at the moment, I 
hope some of them might take the op- 
portunity of pointing out some of 
these differences between the way the 
military are treated and the way our 
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civilian transfers are treated in the GS 
ranks. 

To mention just a few of the things I 
cited this evening: house hunting al- 
lowance, household goods allowance, 
temporary quarters, subsistence allow- 
ance, miscellaneous expenses—all flow 
far more liberally and generously to 
the GS transfer than to the military 
transfer. 

Once again, Mr. President, I say that 
I do not like to see our military treat- 
ed as second-class citizens. They have 
put up with enough, are in danger 
when war starts, and to have them 
treated all during their service careers 
in a lesser way than their civilian 
counterparts is not fair treatment, so 
far as I am concerned. 

Mr. President, I regrettably have to 
agree with the distinguished chairman 
that this is probably not the time to 
push this to a vote. I have no doubt 
how an $8 billion to $10 billion addi- 
tion would come out tonight on a roll- 
call vote. But I hope we have used this 
as an opportunity to draw attention to 
a serious inequity. I want to pursue it 
in the committee, as the distinguished 
chairman has said, and I hope we can 
do this at the full committee level or 
maybe commission a study of this 
which is more thorough than the CBO 
study. 

Perhaps the distinguished chairman 
could agree to join me and other com- 
mittee members in pushing for such a 
more detailed study so that we can get 
into definitive legislation on this 
matter. I would be interested in 
having the distinguished chairman’s 
comment on that before I take any 
further action. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
say to the Senator from Ohio that the 
committee staff has studied this at 
some length. We have talked about 
this, never in a thorough way, in the 
years I have been on the committee; 
but I think that the great discrepan- 
cies that have been outlined tonight 
by the Senator from Ohio certainly 
call for the Armed Services Committee 
to go into this matter very thoroughly. 

I can assure my friend that if he will 
visit with me sometime when we get 
out of this present little brouhaha, we 
will hold hearings on this subject. I 
think it is long overdue that we treat 
the military perhaps not on an equal 
basis with the civilian but certainly 
give them a better break as they move 
from station to station. 

There is nothing worse than a per- 
manent change of station. In military, 
“permanent” does not mean exactly 
that. If you are lucky, it means 3 
years. If you goof off, it is 4. If you 
goof off, it might be 2. 

So if the Senator will come with me 
any day, we can get something up, and 
I promise him that. I have a tremen- 
dous feeling for this. 

Mr. GLENN. I thank the chairman. 
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I should also like to give some credit 
to the Congressional Budget Office, to 
which we made a request through our 
staff, Mr. Lyles, who did an excellent 
job in digging out some information 
on this matter. He is on the floor to- 
night, and I acknowledge his work on 
this. It is outstanding. He worked with 
the Congressional Budget Office, and 
they did an excellent: job with him on 
this and got a letter back to us in 
fairly short order. Mr. Penner, who is 
the Director there, sent the report 
back on May 16. I want to acknowl- 
edge that, and I appreciate his effort 
very much. It is an extensive report, 
and we probably can use that as the 
basis for further studies with whatever 
group will have that job. 

Mr. President, with the statement of 
my distinguished chairman, and 
having the assurance that we can work 
together on this, I withdraw the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has that. right. The amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment of the Senator from Geor- 
gia be temporarily set aside so that 
the Senator from New Mexico may 
offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 178 
(Purpose: To provide $50,000 for impact aid 
to certain school districts in New Mexico) 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Brycaman], for himself and Mr. DOMENICI, 
proposes an amendment numbered 178. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 100, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new secton: 

SPECIAL IMPACT ASSISTANCE TO CERTAIN 
” SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

Sec. 2136. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may use not more than $50,000 of the funds 
appropriated to the Air Force for fiscal year 
1986 for land acquisition for expansion of 
the Melrose Air Force Range, New Mexico, 
to provide assistance, by grant or otherwise, 
to school districts in communities near the 
Melrose Air Force Range for purposes. of 
mitigating any adverse impact on the 
schools in such districts determined by the 
Secretary ro result fromi expansion of the 
range. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
am offering this amendment on behalf 
of myself and Senator DOMENICI. 

The amendment is very simple in its 
language and is very short. 

It provides the Secretary of the Air 
Force with authority to provide up to 
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$50,000 in assistance to two school dis- 
tricts which are going to be impacted 
by proposed expansion of the Melrose 
Bombing Range in New Mexico, The 
amendment is purely discretionary; it 
is not mandatory. 

The Secretary of the Air Force, him- 
self, will determine, through negotia- 
tions with the school districts, the 
extent of the adverse impact, if any. 
Any payment under the authority 
that would be granted in this amend- 
ment would be a one-time settlement, 
with no continuing obligation on the 
part of the Air Force. 

The amendment is offered with the 
understanding that this is not to es- 
tablish any precedent regarding 
impact assistance. 

I believe the amendment is accepta- 
ble to both sides of the aisle, and I 
defer to the senior Senator from 
South Carolina for any comments he 
has with regard to the amendment. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have considered this amendment, and 
I have observed that it is not mandato- 


ry. 

It provides that the Secretary of the 
Air Force may use not more than 
$50,000—the amount is limited—of the 
funds appropriated to the Air Force 
for fiscal year 1986 for land acquisi- 
tion for expansion of the Melrose Air 
Force Range, NM, to provide assist- 
ance to school districts in communities 
near the Melrose Air Force Range for 
the purpose of mitigating any adverse 
impact on the schools in such districts 
determined by the Secretary to result 
from expansion of the range. 

In view of the conditions in the 
amendment, the way it is fenced in 
and protected, the amendment would 
be all right. It limits the amount to 
$50,000, and it has to go to school dis- 
tricts where there is an adverse impact 
as determined by the Secretary. I 
think that is a fair thing to do, and on 
this side I am willing to accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the situation surrounding the reasons 
for the Senator offering this amend- 
ment are well known to all of us who 
live in what was once the sparsely pop- 
ulated area of the Southwest. 

I do not know the exact number of 
acres that World War II changed from 
desert land into bombing ranges, but I 
imagine it would approach several 
hundred thousand acres. I know that 
in my State, which has the same expe- 
rience as the State that came into the 
Union just 20 minutes before my 
State, we have had many occasions 
where school districts could not 
expand and there was not a proper 
basis for taxation to allow them to 
expand or to build schools, because 
the land they wanted to occupy or use 
or even tax was owned by the Federal 
Government and owned in the name 
of bombing ranges. 

Mr. President, I think this is a very 
wise amendment that my friend has 
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put in, and the majority finds no 
reason at all that it cannot be accept- 
ed. The minority goes along with that. 
So the amendment will be accepted by 
the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If 
there be no further debate, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from New Mexico. 

The amendment (No. 178) 
agreed to. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
we do not seem to be hard pressed for 
Senators around here with amend- 
ments. Senator- GLENN has another 
one. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Georgia be temporarily set 
aside so that the Senator from Ohio 
might offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it isso ordered. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, 
before the Senator from Ohio goes 
forward, I noticed and have been ad- 
vised by the staff that there were just 
some errors in the pages on the 
amendment that was just adopted by 
the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
corrected version of that be allowed to 
take the place of the one that was just 
adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator will send the amend- 
ment to the desk. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 132, between lines 14 and 15, 
insert the following new section: 

SPECIAL IMPACT ASSISTANCE TO CERTAIN 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

Sec. 2136. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may use not more than $50,000 of the funds 
appropriated to the Air Force for fiscal year 
1986 for land acquisition for expansion of 
the Melrose Air Force Range, New Mexico, 
to provide assistance, by grant or otherwise, 
to school districts in communities near the 
Melrose Air Force Range for purposes of 
mitigating any adverse impact on the 
schools in such districts determined by the 
Secretary to result from expansion of the 
range. 


was 


AMENDMENT NO. 179 

(Purpose: To transfer $4,023,000,000 from 
the Department of Defense to the Gener- 
al Fund of the Treasury) 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I send to 
the:desk an amendment and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Ohio [Mr. GLENN] pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 179. 
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On page 100, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new section: 

TRANSFER OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE FUNDS 

TO THE GENERAL FUND OF THE TREASURY 

Sec. 917. (a) There is hereby transferred 
to the General Fund to the Treasury from 
funds available for obligation by the De- 
partment of Defense the sum of 
$4,023,000,000. 

(b) The accounts of the Department of 
Defense to be reduced to reflect the transfer 
made by subsection (a) and the amount of 
the reduction to be made in each such ac- 
count shall be determined by the Secretary 
of Defense with the approval of the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and 
Budget. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I was 
amazed about a week ago, when we 
had just voted early one morning to go 
back to zero defense growth, an action 
I voted on the other side of—I abhored 
that move because I still feel we need 
about a°3-percent growth to continue 
at the most efficient rate for the pro- 
duction lines and the procurement 
processes that we already have under 
way. We voted that morning to go to 
zero percent defense growth. That, as 
I recall, was on a Thursday night or 
early on Friday morning, somewhere 
around 2:30 a.m, or so. 

Mr. President, the very next week, 
on Wednesday I believe it was, we 
were having a hearing in the Armed 
Services Committee, and Mr. Helm of 
the Defense Department told us that 
they just happened to find $4 billion 
excess over there—just happened to 
find $4 billion over there. In fact, the 
first report was it was $4.7 billion. And 
they felt that this could be spread 
around so that some of the cuts in pro- 
grams that we had authorized here or 
were in the process of authorizing 
could be continued at the old rate, not 
at the zero percent rate. 

Mr. President, I was amazed that 
after all the accounting procedures 
they have in the Department of De- 
fense and all the people that they 
have working in the Comptroller's 
office, and all the people they have 
keeping the books over there their 
finding of that $4 billion just hap- 
pened to coincide, just accidentally 
happened to coincide, with that zero 
budget vote over here in the Senate. 

Mr. President, I was amazed, and I 
believe many of my colleagues were 
also. The Department of Defense 
almost magically found virtually over- 
night more than $4 billion in unex- 
pended fiscal 1985 defense funds. 

They identified this money to offset 
what they consider to be unacceptable 
cuts in the fiscal 1986 defense authori- 
zation bill mandated by the newly 
passed Senate budget resolution. 

Mr. President, as you know, on April 
4, 1985, the Armed Services Committee 
reported out a fiscal 1986 defense au- 
thorization bill that allowed for a 3 
percent real growth in budget author- 
ity. But subsquently, on May 10, the 
Senate, through the fiscal 1986 budget 
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resolution, directed that the defense 
authorization for fiscal 1986 be limited 
to zero percent real. growth, and that 
required an additional cut of some $10 
billion. 

As I said, a very interesting thing 
happened at that point. On May 14, 
just 4 days after passage of the Senate 
budget resolution, Secretary of De- 
fense Weinberger announced that his 
review of the situation “has persuaded 
me that the new budget levels cannot 
be accommodated without seriously 
impacting the defense program.” 

In view of that fact, he said, “man- 
agement savings and efficiency should 
be used to mitigate the effects of these 
cuts.” 

And he then offered some $4 billion 
in unexpended fiscal 1985 funds to 
that end. 

Mr. President, let me say that I want 
to laud the actions of the Defense De- 
partment, their diligence, their good 
management in effecting those sav- 
ings. We, least of all, want to discour- 
age such actions which perhaps help 
to offset the recent repeat disclosures 
of fraud, waste, abuse, and misman- 
agement in some of our defense con- 
tracting practices. 

Now, these savings have come appar- 
ently not only from new contracting 
procedures that have saved money, 
but also from less expenditures be- 
cause of inflation that were anticipat- 
ed when these funds were authorized 
and appropriated. 

Likewise, we understand that savings 
of this nature, as the Secretary of De- 
fense says, savings of this nature are 
usually identified in the normal course 
of consideration of the defense budget 
by Congress and are reflected as legiti- 
mate financing adjustments in the ap- 
propriations bill. 

Mr. President, that might be the 
usual way of doing this. But I would 
say that this year we are faced with a 
very unusual situation. We are not ex- 
panding this year; we are cutting back. 
We have major budgetary problems as 
we are all aware. 

So I do not think that the normal 
carryover of legitimate financing ad- 
justments in the appropriations bill, as 
the Secretary of Defense referred to 
it, I do not think those usual proce- 
dures apply this year. 

In particular, DOD timing in this in- 
stance was gratuitously self-serving. It 
makes me believe that they think we 
in Congress are either dupes or idiots, 
or both, but they just happened to 
find the savings. They just happened 
to find it at that particular time. 

Mr. President, I am a very strong 
proponent of defense. I consistently 
advocated 3 percent real growth in the 
fiscal 1986 Defense budget. I voted 
against the zero growth rate. 

I was somewhat dismayed when the 
zero-percent real growth was mandat- 
ed because I think it hurts us. In the 
long run it will not save money. 
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To hit that zero growth rate, we 
have one of two things we can do. 

We can either cut major weapons 
systems, which will be extremely 
wasteful and dangerous to our de- 
fense, or we can stretch out our pro- 
curement programs which means that 
the per unit cost goes up. 

An M-1 tank, for instance, when we 
stretch out that production line from 
its more normal steady rate that it is 
at right now, we add cost to that tank 
of about $100,000 per unit cost on that 
tank. 

So we wind up 3 or 4 or 5 years down 
the road with the same number of 
tanks but they cost us a lot more if we 
go to this false economy, this false 
economy of zero growth. 

Mr. President, knowing the consider- 
ation that we are giving to the deficit, 
how important it is that we get it 
down for all the considerations of the 
strength of the dollar and its effort on 
worldwide trade and employment in 
this country and all of those things, I 
think it is highly important that we 
use this $4 billion not for programs 
that have been unauthorized or unap- 
proved by the Congress, but I would 
propose, Mr. President, that we use it 
to bring it back over here, have a re- 
verse supplemental, if you will, where 
we return the money to the Treasury. 

This $4 billion that just happened to 
be found over there can reduce our 
deficit by some 2 percent, almost all by 
itself. Now I think that is a good step 
forward in the economy. It is a good 
step forward in telling the Pentagon 
also that they will use money specifi- 
cally only for those things that the 
Congress has voted money for and will 
not have in effect a $4-billion slush 
fund over there. 

So I remain a strong proponent of 
defense. As I said, I voted for 3-percent 
real growth and I will continue to do 
so, and I do not like the zero real 
growth rate, but at the same time, I 
think orderly accounting and comp- 
troller procedures mean that while we 
usually have supplementals going the 
other way in providing increased ex- 
penditures, that the least we can do at 
this point is say, “OK, if there is a $4 
billion surplus, it should be returned 
to the U.S. Treasury.” 

So this amendment to the fiscal 1986 
defense authorization bill returns to 
the general fund the $4.023 billion in 
unexpended fiscal 1985 funds just 
identified by the Department of De- 
fense. 

Mr. President, I move that amend- 
ment. I hope the distinguished floor 
manager of the bill would agree with 
me on that $4 billion being returned to 
the general fund and would appreciate 
his comments. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
cannot agree that this should be re- 
turned to the general fund because it 
is not characteristically the way that 
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that would be accomplished. It would 
require a budget decision, and that 
would require a decision request by 
the President, and then that would 
have to lay for 45 days before we took 
any action. So a simple amendment 
just cannot move $4 billion. 

To tell you the truth, it would not be 
$4 billion—I will get into that in a 
minute—of appropriated funds that 
the Defense Department found to be 
in surplus. 

I might say, I mention not $4 billion 
because $1.2 billion, while it was au- 
thorized, has never been appropriated. 
So that leaves $2.8 billion that is sur- 
plus from prior years. 

I might say this particular figure 
goes back to 1983, but we have figures 
that will carry the whole thing back to 
1977. 

I do not like this happening any 
more than my friend from Ohio. And I 
have prepared an amendment that I 
probably will offer to this bill that will 
prevent it happening in the future. 

I might say the first time I ever ex- 
perienced this happening was about 
1947 or 1948. I was the commander of 
the Arizona National Guard. I received 
a call one day about this time of the 
year from the Pentagon asking, “Can 
you use some money?” I said, ‘‘Sure, 
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we can always use money.” I said, 
“How much?” He said, “Well, how 
much do you need?” I said, “Well, I 
would like to lengthen the runway. It 
will be about $6 million.” He said, 
“Fine.” 

So the next week, I got a call from 
the same gentleman. He said, “Do you 
need some more money? We found 
some more.” I said, “I would like to 
build a hangar.” He said, “How much 
do you need?” I said, “1 million.” So 
out it came. It was much cheaper to 
build those things then, 

So this has been going on and on 
and on. I do not think it can be done 
monthly, but I think quarterly we can 
be kept abreast of what the savings 
are. 

The savings in this case developed 
from the defense inflation project that 
was set around 4 percent, but it only 
ran 3.8 percent. What we are talking 
about here actually is about 4 percent 
of the entire budget. 

Mr. President, just to give some idea 
of what we are talking about, contract 
savings in 1985 totaled $322.2 million. 
I will not go through these. They are 
too numerous to really talk about. 

I ask unanimous consent that a 
letter from the Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, Comptroller, together 


SUMMARY AUTHORIZATION ADJUSTMENTS, FISCAL YEAR 1986 
{In milions of dollars) 
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with several tables showing the sav- 
ings, be printed in the RECORD at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, DC, May 21, 1985. 
Hon. BARRY GOLDWATER, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
Washington, DC. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: AS you are aware 
Secretary Weinberger announced on May 14 
the results of his recent review to find budg- 
etary savings from previously approved de- 
fense programs that could be used to assist 
the Senate Armed Services Committee in 
reaching the Senate resolution total for na- 
tional defense in FY 1986. Since that time, 
we have provided your committee and its 
staff with much of the detail necessary for 
them to complete their deliberations. 

The enclosed table, a revision of the one 
provided to you on May 17, summarizes by 
appropriation account the dollar amounts 
that we understand will be included in the 
Department of Defense Authorization Bill 
for FY 1986 that the committee will report 
to the floor, If we can assist you or your 
staff in any way, we will, of course, be avail- 
able to do so. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN R. QUETSCH, 
Acting Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
(Comptroller). 
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SUMMARY AUTHORIZATION ADJUSTMENTS, FISCAL YEAR 1986—Continued 
{In millions of dollars} 


Prior year inflation 


Fiscal year 1986 
Fiscal year 1984 Fiscal year 1985 


—110.6 —% — 256 — 1,256.3 
-70 —15 —21 l — 258.0 


1 Includes $129,000,000 from fiscal year 1983 program. 


Examples of fiscal year 1985 contract Standard Missile Improvement mention these is because when we are 


savings procurement -0 getting down to a budget that is be- 

E ino ie “9 coming so low, we have to take some 

Reductions available due to pro- rather drastic action. And while I 

gram cancellation: Marine Corps would feel very bad taking money out 

Assault Vehicle (LVTX) 63611M.. of the Midgetman, it might become 

DDG-51 hull... ‘ . Reductions available as result of necessary if the Senator is successful 

po aie oie serine in getting the $4 billion taken away 

veillance System (RDSS) 63788N phe Se Eng epee ee Dee 

This actually totals about $4 billion. 

I remind my colleagues that the De- 

Reductions available due to status partment of Defense engages annually 

of program execution: in over 15 million transactions and 

ICBM Modernization 64312F .0 issues more than $146 billion in con- 

Joint Surveillance Target Attack tract awards. The savings of $4 billion 

Radar (JSTARS) 64770F. -0 represents only about 1.4 percent of 

ae a, arraid Sie the total Department of Defense 

üre . Selt. Protection Device budget last year. And I would say 

o anyone managing nearly $300 billion 

Short Range Attack Missile II who can control spending to within 1.4 

(SRAM) 63364F .0 percent of estimated expenditures is 
Precision Location Strike System doing a pretty fair job. 


(PLSS) 64742F _—10.0 So, Mr. President, I always like to 


C/MH-53E airframe 
C/MH-53E engine 
AH-1T TOW missile system. 


SH-60B airframe .. 
SH-60B engines 
P-3C AYA-8B electronics analysis 


= 


KC-135 A/F mod kits. 
C-5B simulators 


ki pO 
Pe, Serer E wr aes 
CeOmBMONNBHOwW CIN DOUND 


PR 


Aircraft spares 


Total of examples only 


Fiscal year 1985 RDT&E reductions 


[In millions of dollars} 

Army: 

Reductions available due to status 
of program execution: 

Short Range Air Defense Com- 
mand and Control (SHORAD 
C*) 64741A 

Joint Interoperability of Tactical 
Command and Control Sys- 
tems (JINTACCS) 64779A 

Joint Tactical Communications 
Program (TRITAC) 28010A 

Reduction available as result of 
fiscal year 1986 HASC/SASC 
action: Heavy Lift Research Ve- 
hicle (HLRV) 63211A 


Reductions available due to status 
of program execution: 
SSN-21 Nuclear Attack Subma- 


AV-8B Combat Aircraft 64214N... 

Advanced Medium Range Air-to- 
Air Missile (AMRAAM) 64314N 

Extremely Low Frequency Pro- 
gram (ELF) 11401N 

Airborne EW Equipment 63206N. 

JTIDS 25604N 

Shipboard Electronic Warfare 


Aircraft Engine Component Im- 
provement 64268N 

Air Control 64504N. 

E-6A 11402N 

Fleet Telecom 24163N 

Submarine Hull Array 64520N 

LAMPS III Improvement 64212N 


accommodate my good friend, but I do 
not think tonight I could accept that 


Defense agencies: amendment. So that is just about 
Reductions available due to status where it sits. 


of program execution: 
National Security Agency (NSA).—100.0 „Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I appre- 
Defense Advanced Research ciate the comments of my good friend, 
Projects Agency (DARPA) —40.0 the committee chairman, concerning 
Office of the Secretary of De- the $4 billion. I guess what concerned 
fense/Office of Joint Chiefs of me as much as anything was the fact 


Staff 
Reduction available as result of that I felt we were misled. 


fiscal year 1986 HASC/SASC That gave me a considerable concern 
action: Heavy Lift Research Ve- because we went through all of our 
hicle (LHRV) 63226E .0 budget markups, Mr. President, now 
knowing about this $4 billion. We 
might well have taken a different tack 
on a lot of things had we known that 
$4 billion was in there. So when I said 
that I think the Defense Department 
played us like fish on a string out 
there, I mean that. They were not 
forthcoming, and I refuse to believe 


ed 
to 


Mr. GOLDWATER. I have one other 
point I might make to my good friend 
from Ohio. If this were possible to 
turn the whole $4 billion back, what 


we would run into would be some 
rather drastic changes in the budget. that they just happened to find that 


$4 billion the morning after we voted 
For example, B-52 modifications, we for zero, Anybody that thinks that can 
would have to take $75 million out of beli. 
that; the advanced tactical bomber, Peleve in the tooth fairy and a few 
$100 million; small ICBM, which I ocher things. So T do not agree with 
know is very close to the heart of my 5 s0 CR AYSO US Wey, 
friend from Ohio, $200 million. ot Sekera in se shing anCweTe BOs 
Now, getting on to a few other little forthcoming with what the real finan- 
things, Army aircraft spares, $50 mil- cial situation of the Pentagon was at a 
lion. time when we needed that informa- 
Mr. GLENN. Will the Senator yiela tion. That is when we were trying des- 
for a question? perately, and meeting day and night, 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes. as the chairman knows, trying to mark 
Mr. GLENN, Why does that come UP a Zero, a 3-percent, and a 4-percent 
out of those programs? Why can it not growth rate. 
come out of something else? Had we known this $4 billion was in 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Well, I have a_ there, I think it would have eased our 
lot of them here. And the reason I pain, anxiety and difficulties in cut- 
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ting some of these weapons programs. 
I do not think they played square with 
us. I have seen some of the comments 
by Mr. Asrın over in the House that 
the savings really in this area are 
somewhere between $18 billion and 
$50 billion. I have not looked at an 
analysis of where he gets those figures 
or how many years have to be com- 
bined to find them. But whatever the 
figures are, I think the Pentagon has 
misled us this year. I think it caused a 
lot of difficulty for us during markup 
that we need not have gone through. 
That is the reason I put this in. 

I think we need to fire a warning 
shot across their bow and I was going 
to bring this to a vote. But I think 
what I will do is this: the distinguished 
chairman has brought up an issue that 
I thought we had resolved. In talking 
to legislative counsel on this, they in- 
dicated that an amendment, a 
straightforward amendment such as I 
propose, was the way that we can do 
this. It would be very straightforward, 
and very simple. 

The distinguished chairman has 
raised the issue that this can only be 
done via rescission by the President 
and lay on the table for 45 days. In 
light of that, I am willing to discuss 
this or have staff get together and talk 
about this. I would be willing to tem- 
porarily withdraw this while we can 
have staff talk about it and bring it up 
later if we can reach some agreement. 
I temporarily withdraw the amend- 
ment, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn without ob- 
jection. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am just as 
upset about that as the Senator is. 
The Senator will recall that last year 
after we had voted that we did not 
have enough money for the B-1, the 
next day—I think it was—$2.5 billion 
was discovered. But I can go back to 
1977 where we found $882 million; 
1966, $742 million; going upward 
where it gets big, 1981, $1.7 billion; 
1982, $1.6 billion; in 1984, $3.2 billion. I 
have an amendment. That amendment 
that I am going to offer as soon as the 
Senator yields the floor which I think 
will take care of this because I do not 
like what happened any more than 
the Senator does. I have a very hard 
time explaining it to friends of mine 
who wonder why they do not go back 
and look in another drawer. Maybe 
they will find some more money. The 
amounts of money that Congressman 
ASPIN reported—I am at a loss to know 
where he came up with those figures 
unless he just assumed that every year 
and year after year it would go on and 
on and he came up with something 
like $18 billion. I do not care whether 
it is $1, $4 billion or $20 billion. I think 
that Congress is owed not just respect 
but the duty of being informed all the 
time as to what funds are available. I 
can agree with the Senator from Ohio 
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that we would have taken a much dif- 
ferent approach to the markup of our 
bill had we known that there was $4 
billion laying around someplace. I 
think the Senator has done a great 
service by bringing this up. I may not 
offer my amendment at this particular 
moment because I see our friend from 
Georgia is back. Maybe they have 
solved that big puzzle. We can get on 
with the job. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I have 
temporarily withdrawn this. Let me 
make one further comment on this. I 
think the American people are de- 
pending on us to straighten this mess 
out. It is a mess. I say that I do not 


-care whether it is a Republican admin- 


istration or Democratic administra- 
tion. We cannot run the Defense De- 
partment of this country this way. We 
must have better accounting than we 
have been getting for quite a number 
of years, such as the distinguished 
chairman of the committee indicated 
clear back in whatever the year was 
when he was getting hangars, run- 
ways, and things in Arizona as head of 
the Guard. That goes back quite a 
number of years. 

So this is not something new that 
has been happening. I think we need a 
new approach to accounting over in 
the Pentagon. I refuse to believe that 
places like General Motors, Ford, GE, 
and giant corporations can run things 
right down to a nickel, know exactly 
where they stand—and they can—and 
we cannot at least approach that with 
the Defense Department even though 
defense is far more complex when we 
are dealing with state-of-the-art issues, 
where you cannot just go out and buy 
things that are all in the public 
domain. It makes it very difficult to 
contract. I appreciate that. But I do 
not appreciate being deliberately 
misled by comptrollers and by Secre- 
taries of Defense in thinking that they 
just casually come up with $4 billion. 
Oh, very nice, great. Keen, that is very 
nice. They just find $4 billion the 
morning after we happen to come up 
with our zero cut. 

I say to the distinguished floor man- 
ager on the minority side that he is 
the one that asked Mr. HELMs, our 
comptroller over there, the direct 
question about when they found the 
$4 billion. The reply in committee was 
“The morning after you voted zero 
percent, Mr. Senator.” That defies cre- 
dulity. He gave it with a straight face, 
too, I might add. That is what made it 
even worse. 

I have temporarily withdrawn this 
amendment. We will get together in 
talking about a revision versus the 
amendment and see whether we bring 
this up later in the debate. 

I thank the distinguished floor man- 
ager of the bill, our committee chair- 
man, for his consideration. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Thank you very 
much, Senator. 
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Mr. President, while we are still on 
the subject and have not returned to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment and ask unanimous consent that 
it be laid on the table. I will ask it be 
reported later but not at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BINGAMAN addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment of the Senator from Geor- 
gia, Mr. Nunn, be temporarily laid 
aside so that the Senator from New 
Mexico might offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from New Mexico. 

AMENDMENT NO. 182 
(Purpose: To earmark specified amounts of 
research and development funds for cer- 
tain computer-related programs) 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Brncaman], for himself, and Senators HEINZ, 
KENNEDY, GLENN, DANFORTH, SIMON, HOL- 
LINGS, and DOMENICI, proposes an amend- 
ment numbered 182, 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 11, after line 25, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

(c) Of the amount authorized in subsec- 
tion (a) for the Army, $52,000,000 shall be 
available only for the Software Initiatives 
(STARS) program. 

(d) Of the amount authorized in subsec- 
tion (a) for the Air Force— 

(1) $198,776,000 shall be available only for 
the Very High Speed Integrated Circuit pro- 
gram; and 

(2) $11,742,000 shall be available only for 
the Software Engineering Institute. 

(e) Of the amount authorized in subsec- 
tion (a) for the Defense Agencies, 
$142,000,000 shall be available only for the 
strategic Computing Initiative. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, 
first I would like to have the RECORD 
show that Senators HEINZ, KENNEDY, 
GLENN, DANFORTH, SIMON, HOLLINGS 
and DoMENIcI are to be listed as co- 
sponsors of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, the 
amendment that I have offered will re- 
store funding in four critical comput- 
er-related research programs for the 
Department of Defense. It will restore 
that funding to the level of the Presi- 
dent’s request this year. The amend- 
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ment does not increase overall re- 
search and development funding since 
it requires an offsetting undistributed 
reduction in the $35.7 billion that we 
have authorized for research, develop- 
ment, test and evaluation, included in 
this bill. 

The amendment, in my view, is 
much needed. It is necessary for sever- 
al reasons. Obviously, I urge my col- 
leagues to adopt the amendment. The 
amendment adds funding to four criti- 
cal programs which are programs on 
the cutting edge of new computer 
hardware and software technology. 
The programs involved are not only 
vital to our national defense but are 
also vital to continued U.S. leadership 
in the computer industry. 

The amendment would restore $42 
million which was cut from the 
DARPA Strategic Computing Program 
in our committee. It would restore $40 
million which was cut from the Air 
Force’s Very High-Speed Integrated 
Circuit Program. It would restore $5 
million cut from the Air Force’s Soft- 
ware Engineering Institute, and it 
would restore $20 million cut from the 
Army’s Software Initiatives Program. 

Mr. President, the Strategic Com- 
puting Program is designed to produce 
“intelligent” weapons for the 1990's 
and beyond. This program is also our 
Government's answer to the Japanese 
fifth generation computer effort, a 
program to which the Japanese are de- 
voting rapidly increasing resources in 
an attempt to leapfrog our efforts. 

Earlier this year, while visiting 
Japan, I questioned the Japanese Gov- 
ernment officials at MITI, the Minis- 
try of International Trade and Indus- 
try, about their strategic computing 
effort, their fifth generation comput- 
ing effort. I left with the distinct im- 
pression that the Japanese assign a 
very, very high priority to this effort. 

I point out to the Senate that the 
funding in the Japanese program is 
expected to double between this year 
and the next and if our proposal as it 
came out of committee is adopted, 
there would be only a very slight in- 
crease in our own funding of our 
effort. 

In this country, the Very High- 
Speed Integrated Circuit Program is 
entering its phase 2 effort to develop 
submicron chips. These chips will pro- 
vide the compact high-speed signal 
processing and data processing capa- 
bilities that will be needed in military 
systems in the 1990's and beyond. 

The Software Engineering Institute 
and the DOD Software Initiatives Pro- 
grams are part of an integrated effort 
to deal with the ballooning costs of 
software in our military systems. Soft- 
ware costs DOD $9 billion a year now 
and is estimated to cost $30 billion a 
year by 1990. While tremendous 
strides have been made in computer 
hardware in the past 30 years, 
progress in developing adaptable, reli- 
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able software programs has been much 
more limited, even as the demands on 
software have accelerated. 

The Software Engineering Institute 
will be DOD’s showcase software fac- 
tory and its center of excellence for 
bringing new ideas on software devel- 
opment from university campuses to 
the military services. The DOD soft- 
ware initiatives will fund the develop- 
ment of software tools for use in the 
software factories of the future and 
the design of those future factories. 
Cuts in these programs are only going 
to retard our ability to deal with the 
explosive growth of software costs in 
military systems. Such cuts will be 
penny wise and pound foolish. 

All of these programs involve both 
university and industry. They are well 
organized, and show great promise for 
continuing pay-offs in the next 5 to 10 
years. They are vital to maintaining 
our lead in military technology over 
the Soviets. And they are precisely the 
sort of DOD programs which offer the 
greatest spinoffs to our commercial 
sector and thus to maintaining the 
economic competitiveness of our com- 
puter industry in world markets. 

DOD has historically been the larg- 
est Government supporter of comput- 
er research. In light of the proposed 
freeze on the budgets of the National 
Science Foundation and NASA, there 
is no other agency today able to pick 
up the slack if the DOD computer 
R&D thrusts are retarded. 

Mr. President, I have taken the floor 
several times recently, as have a 
number of colleagues, to attempt to 
raise the consciousness of my col- 
leagues and the American people to 
the declining state of our industrial 
competitiveness in this country. 

Last year, the United States experi- 
enced a trade deficit of $123.3 billion, 
the ninth year in a row that we have 
imported more than we have exported. 
This is a striking reversal for a nation 
that for most of its history has been 
the world’s foremost industrial power. 
It is also a warning sign that many sec- 
tions of American industry are now 
having problems successfully compet- 
ing against foreign firms both at home 
and abroad. 

Our deteriorating competitive posi- 
tion in the world marketplace is mani- 
fested in many ways. The trade deficit 
is the most obvious, and it is not re- 
stricted any longer to the traditional 
“smoke-stack” industries such as steel 
and automobiles; 7 of 10 American 
high-tech industries have lost world 
market shares since 1965. In 1984, for 
example, our bilateral trade deficit 
with Japan in electronics was greater 
than in automobiles. Loss of American 
leadership in advanced technology 
markets hurts our entire economy, 
since its application is the essential in- 
gredient.in the improvement of nearly 
every industry. 
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To correct this declining ability to 
compete in the world economy, we 
must first build a national consensus 
that a competitive strategy is needed. 
Then we must craft specific actions to 
carry out that strategy. These are five 
areas of activity that a successful 
strategy requires. These are: Trade 
policy, the domestic deficit, commer- 
cial research and development, educa- 
tion and health. I intend to pursue 
each of these strategies, but the one 
that affects us today is the need to 
prevent any reduction in research and 
development. 

This evening, we are dealing with 
the question of to what extent we 
fund research and development in this 
essential area of computer technology. 
The amendment I have offered ad- 
dresses this need by restoring full 
funding for necessary DOD research 
activities in the highly critical comput- 
er technology area. 

Mr. President, I urge the adoption of 
this amendment. I thank the Senate. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I rise in 
strong support of this amendment. I 
think that if we look back on what has 
made this Nation great, it goes back to 
the education system we set up for all 
the people of this country in trying to 
get a situation where every young 
person could get as much education as 
he possibly could take. The other area 
we have stressed in this Nation which 
has helped us into a world supremacy 
has been that of putting money into 
basic fundamental research. We have 
learned the new things first. We have 
provided the jobs, the technology, the 
business, the employment through our 
emphasis on research. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico, my good friend [Mr. BINGA- 
MAN], has put his finger on something 
here that fits right into that mold of 
high tech and technology for the 
future, that fits in with the long histo- 
ry of this Nation of doing research 
that has kept us ahead of every other 
Nation. 

These are cutting-edge technology 
programs, as he said. These are pro- 
grams that, if his advice and counsel 
are followed, while they are being de- 
veloped by the military would have a 
tremendous spinoff potential. 

The strategic computing program, as 
he says, is designed to produce our so- 
called intelligent weapons in the 
1990's. It is also going to deal with 
what the Japanese and all the comput- 
er technologists all over the world call 
the fifth-generation computer effort, 
something the Japanese are devoting 
tremendous resources to in an effort 
to leapfrog our efforts and get a world 
leadership in computer technology. 

The second one, the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico mentioned 
is the VHSIC circuit program, very- 
high speed integrated circuit program, 
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now entering its phase II effort to de- 
velop submicron chips. 

Mr. President, I was out on the west 
coast about 1 year ago this August and 
we visited one of the firms out there 
making some of these VHSIC chips. I 
was given one that was an old-style 
chip. It is in a Lucite bottle in my 
office on the credenza behind my desk, 
a little tiny three-eighths of an inch 
square chip. With the little connectors 
that come out of that central core of 
this thing, it has a capacity of provid- 
ing for 17,000 switching functions, 
electronic switching functions, in that 
little tiny three-eighths of an inch 
square. You combine that with some 
of the new computer memory chips, 
random access memory chips that, in 
not too many years, will be common- 
place with 1 million bits per chip, on 
chips about that same size, about 
three-eighths of an inch on a side. 

You gain that with this VHSIC, 
very-high speed integrated circuitry, it 
does not take any genius to figure out 
what we can begin to do with things 
like cruise missiles, where you can 
store information, the nap of the 
Earth, as it is called, tracts of targets. 
We can combine all that memory cir- 
cuit with a very-high speed integrated 
circuitry to literally take care of super- 
sonic cruise missiles, at very low alti- 
tudes, with a very high input of infor- 
mation, comparative circuitry is giving 
guidance to that missile. The more 
input data you can put in with geo- 
graphic information, that we can get 
with our satellites, mapping or what- 
ever, the more you begin to see a capa- 
bility militarily that is almost fright- 
ening. You can decide which window 
in the office you want that missile to 
fly into. We are beginning to see that 
kind of technology possibility for the 
future from the very programs that 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. BINGAMAN] has indicated 
in his excellent remarks. 

Another one he mentioned was the 
Software Engineering Institute. I was 
very sorry we were not able to get that 
in Ohio. We tried very hard; we did 
not win that one. But it is going to be 
a tremendous effort on the part of our 
military to cut some of the ballooning 
costs. Software costs now are rising to 
some $9 billion a year in DOD, as was 
pointed out, maybe as high, by one es- 
timate, as $30 billion a year by 1990. 
We are making tremendous strides in 
computer hardware, but this means we 
have to make double that effort in 
computer software. How are we going 
to use all this million-bit chip technol- 
ogy and this VHSIC technology? 

The computers are only as good as 
the software that we have put into 
them, So the Software Engineering In- 
stitute, I think, will be an excellent 
showcase software factory which, as 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico has said, I think can lead us 
into how we are going to use the new 
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technologies, the new capability we 
are developing. 

One other thing. Programs such as 
this in the past have been the sources 
of spinoffs that we have used in our ci- 
vilian industry. What we have in the 
way of computer technology in this 
country has come largely because of 
the NASA and DOD efforts at devel- 
oping computer technologies and soft- 
ware technologies. Some of those 
areas are now being cut back. The Sen- 
ator pointed out in his remarks and 
his “Dear Colleague” letter that the 
proposal has been to freeze the budg- 
ets of the National Science Founda- 
tion and NASA. Who is going to pick 
up the slack, Mr. President, if we are 
to, indeed, maintain world leadership 
as we come under increasing pressure 
from the Japanese, the Germans, the 
French, and others, in computer tech- 
nology areas, particularly the Japa- 
nese. They are putting a tremendous 
effort into this area. 

I cannot think of any better way to 
maintain the kind of lead that we have 
had in the past, the kind of lead that 
this country should have because of 
our technological superiority, than to 
pass the amendment of the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico. I 
back it completely. I am afraid that if 
we ever lay down our lead in computer 
technology to another nation we will 
spend generations getting it back. So I 
urge my colleagues to support the 
amendment suggested by Senator 
BINGAMAN, and I hope that it passes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to cosponsor this important 
amendment that will restore cuts in 
four computer research programs that 
are not only vital to our national secu- 
rity, but also critically affect our abili- 
ty to maintain our advantage in com- 
puters, software and artificial intelli- 
gence. The funds go to the kind of 
basic research that is too often ne- 
glected in our focus on specific weap- 
ons systems, but in the long run pro- 
vides the greatest force multipliers of 
all. Anyone who examines the develop- 
ment of our weapons over the last two 
decades cannot fail to be astounded at 
the extent to which computers have 
become essential to our defenses. And 
the next decade promises even more 
dramatic developments. These are the 
areas where we have the greatest ad- 
vantage over the Soviet Union—5 to 10 
years according to DARPA. To short- 
change these activities would under- 
mine this important edge. These pro- 
grams—unlike our dubious expendi- 
tures on wasteful and dangerous sys- 
tems like MX—can truly strengthen 
our national security. Over the past 4 
years I have had an opportunity to 
meet with many of the scientists and 
educators involved with this re- 
search—both from our great universi- 
ties and from the private sector. They 
are enthusiastic and optimistic about 
the future. But modern computer re- 
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search requires adequate funding. And 
small investments now will produce 
great payoffs in the not-too-distant 
future. Conversely, even modest cuts 
can delay the introduction of new 
technology by 2 to 4 years. 

Let me say just a brief word about 
the specific programs involved in this 
amendment. 

The strategic computing program is 
at the heart of the U.S. effort to main- 
tain pace with 5th generation comput- 
ers. Cuts in the program will have an 
impact on defense programs, such as 
SMART conventional weapons. Many 
of the invaluable commercial spin- 
offs—such as time sharing, packet 
switching and machine intelligence— 
which came from earlier DARPA ef- 
forts—will be delayed or lost. Exciting 
new technologies—such as the parallel 
multiprocessor—which have made 
great strides in recent years—will be 
crippled. I ask unanimous consent that 
a list of potential impacts compiled by 
DARPA be included after my state- 
ment. 

The Software Engineering Institute 
is a new initiative designed to help ad- 
dress the explosive costs and serious 
delays attendant to the development 
of software for modern computer sys- 
tems. More and more it is software 
rather than hardware which is the 
long pole in the development tent. 
And the problem is likely to grow over 
time. We need to find new ways to 
write and produce software—not only 
for our military, but also for commer- 
cial needs. This is an effort that 
cannot be achieved without Govern- 
ment support and assistance. 

I hope my colleagues will support 
this very valuable amendment. It will 
not add to the cost of the bill, but 
rather redirects our priorities in this 
essential component of basic research. 

Mr. GOLDWATER addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER [Mr. 
TRIBLE). The Senator from Arizona is 
recognized. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. As members of 
the committee will remember, we de- 
bated this at quite some length in the 
committee, and it was rejected. It 
comes down really to a matter of 
budget priorities at the zero level of 
real growth. Most of the program 
would have been funded at 3 percent. 

Now, we take no particular issue 
with the merits of these programs. 
The cuts were made for budgetary rea- 
sons, although in each case the admin- 
istration’s request represented signifi- 
cant real increases over fiscal year 
1985 levels. 

Mr. President, we have discussed 
this on this side. The chairman of the 
subcommittee has just returned from 
a meeting, and I think that the major- 
ity side would be willing to take this 
amendment. I do not know what the 
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minority side will want to do. I ask my 
friend from Georgia. 

Mr. NUNN. I agree with the Senator 
from Arizona. This is an amendment 
that Senator Brncaman has worked on 
a good bit. He knows a great deal 
about this area. The Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. GLENN] also is an expert in 
this area. I think they make a strong 
case. Also, the amendment does not 
add anything to the bill. It is an addi- 
tion in one place and a deduction in 
another place. Am I correct in that in- 
terpretation? 

Mr. BINGAMAN. That is correct, 
Mr. President. It is a net-even amend- 
ment in that sense. 

Mr. NUNN. I recommend that we 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I am very 
pleased to join my distinguished col- 
league from New Mexico as a cospon- 
sor of this very important amendment 
which restores $107 million for a four 
critical computer-related programs of 
the Department of Defense without 
increasing overall research and devel- 
opment funding. Software presently 
costs the Department of Defense over 
$9 billion each year and projections 
show that software spending by the 
Department of Defense is estimated to 
reach $30 billion by 1990. 

Since 1973, the Department of De- 
fense has been concerned over the 
military establishment’s inability to 
realize the advantages of America’s 
current lead in software research. In 
recent years, we have begun to see the 


tremendous importance of software on 
the success of our leading weapons 
systems. A recent Air Force study 
noted that: 


It is well recognized programmable digital 
electronics are one of the U.S.’s most signifi- 
cant technological edges in its defense pos- 
ture—Air Force examples are the B-1, MX 
and DSP, all impossible without advanced 
digital electronics. 


Indeed, as our defense systems 
become more sophisticated, the com- 
puter software mission is growing rap- 
idly in size, complexity and costs. The 
tremendous growth in the demand for 
software and our inability to meet the 
demand has resulted in an ever-in- 
creasing software deficit that can be 
brought under control only through 
the dedicated efforts of able minds 
equipped with the best technologies. 

The growing software deficit has at- 
tracted the attention of intelligent re- 
search and development leaders at the 
Defense Department. In order to meet 
the growing demand, these individuals 
along with many at the military serv- 
ices have undertaken several programs 
including the Software Engineering 
Institute, the DARPA Strategic Pro- 
gram, the Very High Speed Integrated 
Circuit Program and the Army’s soft- 
ware initiative. Each program is de- 
signed to enable the Defense Depart- 
ment to utilize the cutting edge of 
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software technology to create the 
most effective military programs. 

The President requested over $399 
million for these four programs for 
fiscal year 1986. The Armed Services 
Committee recommended a $107 mil- 
lion cut in the President’s request. In 
my opinion, this cut is not in the long- 
term best interests of an effective mili- 
tary. I am personally familiar with the 
severe impact such cuts would have on 
the Software Engineering Institute. 
This institute is less than 7 months 
old and the proposed $5 million reduc- 
tion would mean that some of the best 
software minds in the Nation would be 
turned away to return to lucrative jobs 
in private industry. We cannot put a 
price tag on the loss of brilliant re- 
searchers nor can we underestimate 
the savings that would accrue from 
more effective software designs. 

As an example, the software costs 
for a present defense program can 
reach as much as $100 million. The 
STARS program, which suffers a $20 
million reduction in the armed services 
recommendations, is designed to 
reduce that $100 million expenditure 
to $10 million producing a savings of 
$90 million. 

Gentlemen, the amendment before 
us will enable the military establish- 
ment to make a downpayment on our 
software deficit. It does not increase 
overall research and development 
funding since it requires an offsetting 
undistributed reduction in the $35.7 
million authorization for research, de- 
velopment, test and evaluation includ- 
ed in the bill. I am convinced our 
amendment deserves your support. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I happen to be a little bit biased 
toward computers. I use them myself. 

Mr. President, we will take the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate? 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I rise 
to support Senator BINGAMAN’s amend- 
ment. I wish there were more money 
in the defense bill than there is. His 
amendment is revenue neutral. It will 
take $107 million from other research 
and development efforts and expend it 
for the purpose that he has set forth 
very clearly in the amendment and his 
exposition of it on the floor. I only 
want to say that I commend him and 
agree this is a priority worthy of the 
reallocation of the resources that are 
all too scarce. We cannot afford to fall 
behind in our computer capability, and 
I think that the floor aspects he has 
addressed will prevent us from doing 
so. So I will support him. In fact, I 
would be pleased if he will add me as a 
cosponsor of his amendment. I think 
this is an effort that does deserve our 
attention. It is penny wise and pound 
foolish if we fall behind in the kind of 
software capability particularly that 
has become increasingly a part of so- 
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phisticated modernization in weapons. 
I thank the Chair. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from California for 
his comments. I thank the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, the Senator from 
Ohio, and especially the Senator from 
Massachusetts, who has taken a lead- 
ership position with regard to preserv- 
ing necessary funding levels in these 
important research areas. I very much 
appreciate their support for the 
amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that Sena- 
tor WiL~son and Senator SPECTER be 
added as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
gather, since the amendment is accept- 
able to both sides, there is no reason 
to have a rolicall vote on the question. 
I urge my colleagues to support the 
proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate? If not, the ques- 
tion is—— 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, does 
that have to be voted on if both sides 
have accepted it? 

Mr. WARNER. We see no require- 
ment for the vote—in fact, a voice 
vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate must vote on all amendments. 

Is there further debate? If not, the 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

So the amendment (No. 182) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GLENN. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. WARNER. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WARNER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, at this 
time it is the understanding of the ma- 
jority side and the managers that we 
will now have an amendment by the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. President, there is a technical 
requirement which I understand the 
minority agreed to. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Nunn amendment be 
temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Ohio. 
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AMENDMENT NO, 183 
(Purpose: To restore reductions in the maxi- 
mum amounts authorized to be obligated 
into the Department of Defense Military 

Retirement Fund and to modify the re- 

quirements relating to the contents of the 

report of the Secretary of Defense propos- 
ing changes to the military retirement 
system) 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. GLENN] pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 183. 

On page 62, beginning on line 10, strike 
out all through page 64, line 6. 

On page 64, line 12, beginning with “, in” 
strike out all through line 23, and insert in 
lieu thereof a period and the following: 

(2) The proposed changes shall include 
changes which, if enacted into law, would 
result in reductions in the amount required 
to be paid by the Secretary of Defense into 
the Department of Defense Military Retire- 
ment Fund pursuant to section 1466(a) of 
title 10, United States Code, during fiscal 
year 1986 equal to (A) 10 percent, (B) 20 
percent, and (C) 30. percent less than the 
amount requested in the budget for pay- 
ment of military retirement accrual costs 
for fiscal year 1986. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, the re- 
tirement system as it is operated now 
is very costly, and we all are aware of 
that. We have a lot of people in the 
service, a lot of people who served for 
many years, who have earned their re- 
tirement. Most of those people do not 
look at retirement as some luxury 
they did not earn. In fact, most of the 
people I know who are retired from 
the military have looked at their mili- 
tary retirement as deferred income 
that they fully earned. 

Back in the days when I was still in 
the military, we were putting up with 
a considerably lower pay scale than 
our civilian counterparts, and we 
always hung on, we always put up 
with less for our families, because we 
figured that retirement was deferred 
income. We were earning it. We would 
get it someday. 

Mr. President, we cannot change 
that commitment. I realize that the 
military retirement system is very 
costly, and we are probably going to 
have to change it, but it should be pro- 
spective; it should be for those coming 
in. How do we change the retirement 
system for them so that maybe they 
will not get as much on retirement? 
But they will know that the day they 
sign up. They will know that coming 
in 


You cannot break faith. This whole 
retirement system is something the 
services watch very closely. When we 
debated this in the past, even when we 
had it in committee and subcommit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of the 
distinguished Senator from California 
(Mr. Witson] it resulted in immediate 
major articles in the service publica- 
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tions. This is not something the serv- 
ices take lightly and just look at and 
say, “Well, that’s the Senate up there, 
doing their thing again.” They follow 
this very closely, because changes in 
the military retirement system will 
have a very major impact on recruit- 
ing and retention and all those things 
that go into having a military, plus the 
morale of the military forces of the 
United States. You do not get that 
easily. You build that up over a long 
period of time because people have 
faith in their Government. They be- 
lieve in that flag behind the Presiding 
Officer, and they believe in the United 
States, and they believe that the 
United States believes in them. They 
do not want to see that faith broken. 

Mr. President, I do not want to 
diddle around with the retirement 
system. If we are going to make 
changes, we should make them after 
very careful study—very careful 
study—on what the impact is going to 
be on retention and morale and re- 
cruitment for our armed services. 

That is the reason why I objected 
very strenuously in committee to just 
arbitrarily, just off the top of our 
heads with no studies whatsoever, 
saying we will cut $1.8 billion out of 
the accrual retirement fund that is 
supposed to be sent in every year. 

You cannot fool around with mili- 
tary retirement systems on that basis. 
I do not believe that. 

Where did the $1.8 billion come 
from? What was magic about that? 
What was magic about it was that we 
were supposed to put $18 billion this 
year into that accrual account. So, 
with a little shot across the bow, the 
military will not mind cutting defense 
expense because we need the money 
for some other things. 

What a message that sends to the 
personnel of the Armed Forces who 
are depending on us, depending on 
their retirement system. 

It shows that we are not really seri- 
ous about keeping faith with our mili- 
tary, in all due respect. We are willing 
to fiddle around with it, and I do not 
think we should do it on that basis. 
When we start making changes in our 
military retirement system, it should 
be only after we have very, very care- 
fully considered what the impact of 
those cuts or changes are going to be. 

If we are going to change military 
retirement, do we change the pay 
scales, do we change the benefits, do 
we change all transfer benefits, which 
I talked about earlier, on which the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee, Mr. GOLDWATER, indicated he is 
going to join in making a complete 
study? I thought those were appalling 
figures I mentioned earlier, which Mr. 
Penner of CBO put together. He and 
his staff did an excellent job in a short 
time, as did Mr. Lyles of of our com- 
mittee staff. 
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I do not want to see us fooling 
around with anything as sacrosanct as 
retirement unless we consider it care- 
fully. 

Having said that, I do not object to 
the military retirement system being 
changed. I think it is due to be 
changed, but let us do it only after we 
study it very carefully. We cannot do 
it by just deciding in committee and 
on the floor, “We need some money, so 
let’s take it out of military retirement. 
Those folks won’t mind, We will hack 
away their 10 percent, $1.8 billion.” 

In the House, they have gone fur- 
ther. They proposed $4.0 billion. That 
is a 22-percent cut. 

The Senate bill directs DOD to 
report by December 1, 1985, how it will 
affect the savings. The House bill re- 
quires no specified date. The Senate 
bill, if passed, would require additional 
legislation prior to September 30, 1985, 
to effect the required dollar reduction. 

In order to get on with the job of 
military retirement reform in an or- 
derly manner—I repeat, an orderly 
manner, not deciding off the top of 
our head to cut, and find out later 
what effect it had—in order to do this 
in a more orderly manner is why I 
have proposed the amendment. 

What I propose with this amend- 
ment is straightforward. I would strike 
the committee’s provision which de- 
letes $1.8 billion from the 1986 budget 
requested in military retirement accru- 
al costs. That does not mean that I am 
against changes in the retirement 
system, as I said. So what I propose to 
do is to require the Secretary of De- 
fense to submit to Congress, no later 
than September 1, 1985, a report, in- 
cluding draft legislation, proposing 
changes in the military nondisability 
retirement system that hits three dif- 
ferent levels—a 10-percent cut, a 20- 
percent cut, or a 30-percent cut lower 
than the amount originally requested 
in the 1986 budget for military retire- 
ment accrual costs. The report must 
include a discussion on assessment of 
the effect on recruiting and retention 
at each level of reduced funding. 

The amendment would retain full 
grandfathering of benefits for those 
currently on active duty and those al- 
ready retired. It would not propose 
changes for them. 

We have already seen proposed here 
the 10-percent cut. In the House, they 
have proposed a cut that totals some 
22 percent. So we think that to encom- 
pass all the possibilities of how this 
will affect recruiting, retention, and 
retirement in dealing fairly with our 
people, we had better run this whole 
gamut of 10 percent, 20 percent, and 
30 percent cuts before we take out the 
$1.8 billion or any other amount and 
send all the wrong signals to our 
people out there who watch these 
changes in their retirement like a 
hawk. 
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We saw that from just the discus- 
sions we had in subcommittee when 
we were marking up this bill. We saw 
big articles in the service papers about 
how we were beginning to mess around 
with their retirement and whether it 
was going to be fair. 

So we already have created a lot of 
doubt about what we have done, and I 
think it is too bad, because morale in 
the Armed Forces is hard enough to 
come by. It is a tough life. Now we are 
adding to it with our $1.8-billion cut. 

I know that a lot of things we did in 
the last markup depended on that $1.8 
billion. I think it is the wrong place to 
do it, for all the reasons I have stated. 

I hope I have the agreement of the 
distinguished floor managers of the 
bill, and at the appropriate time I will 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I regret 
that I cannot give assent to the pro- 
posal made by my good friend from 
Ohio as he just expressed the hope 
that those of us on the floor managing 
the bill would. The reason very simply 
is that we have been compelled by 
other action of this body that zeroed 
real growth for defense spending to 
make cuts that many of us did not 
wish to make. 

The Senator from Ohio has correct- 
ly pointed out that the chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee, 
the former subcommittee chairman 
having to do with retirement, has of- 
fered the most stringent cut. He has 
correctly identified it as a reduction of 
22 percent, $4 billion, Mr. President, 
and what the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee in the House of 
Representatives has done is said to the 
Secretary of Defense, “This is the 
level of the cut you must achieve in 
military retirement. Come back to us 
with your proposal for how you will 
achieve it.” 

The Senator from Ohio has ex- 
pressed a view which all on this floor 
share and that is that we not prejudice 
the ability of the Armed Forces in a 
time when all-volunteer forces are to 
achieve the quality through recruit- 
ment and retention that all of us 
desire, and let me first of all address 
that concern. 

The proposal that he seeks to amend 
is one which already instructs the Sec- 
retary of Defense that in coming back 
to us with a proposal he in no way 
prejudices the existing rights of any 
on active duty or any who are present- 
ly in retirement. It would, or course, 
be unfair to do so and that is not pro- 
posed by the pending authorization 
legislation. 

So let us have done with that argu- 
ment. 

What the bill proposes is that pro- 
spectively beginning in fiscal year 1986 
those entering the services will experi- 
ence a different retirement system but 
this in no way changes the retirement 
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of those now on active duty or those 
presently military retirees. 

The Senator from Ohio asks that 
there be a study conducted. He says he 
does not oppose changing military re- 
tirement. Indeed, one of his alterna- 
tives is to propose no 10 percent, as 
this legislation does, but perhaps 20 
percent which is pretty near what he 
deplores on the part of the House 
Armed Services Committee, and then 
exceeds even that by suggesting a pos- 
sible 30 percent cut. 

What is proposed in the pending au- 
thorization measure is a 10-percent re- 
duction, $1.8 billion. 

When the Senator from Ohio called 
for a study, Mr. President, there have 
been 10 studies at least in recent years, 
and we are requiring not a study but 
an actual proposal from the Secretary 
of Defense on how he will achieve it. 

What is different about this propos- 
al is that it will require the Secretary 
of Defense with that number in mind 
to come back with a specific proposal 
for a prospective change in military re- 
quirement. 

We all, I hope, are concerned with 
the ability of the armed services to re- 
cruit and retain an all-volunteer force 
of quality. But the time has come, Mr. 
President, when we can no longer be 
satisfied with what the Senator from 
Ohio has referred to as a deferred 
compensation system. 

Indeed, earlier today Senator KEN- 
NEDY and I offered a program that we 
think will address the reality of 
today’s Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Air Force. It is a family situation. 
We are no longer dealing with the tra- 
ditional single man or woman as we 
have in earlier times. 

There is a need perhaps to be realis- 
tic about how we compensate that 
family man so that we do not defer his 
compensation and if we give him more, 
as indeed this pending legislation 
seeks to do with the $1.8 billion that 
we have reduced retirement, we have 
as a result of that made it possible in 
this legislation to bring about im- 
proved permanent-change-of-station 
allowances for personnel and families 
to the extent of about $270 million. 
We have enhanced special pays and in- 
centive pays to the tune of approxi- 
mately $100 million. 

The $1.82 billion reduction in mili- 
tary retirement accrual charge fund- 
ing permits Congress to fund other 
portions of the pension system which 
puts more more money into the hands 
of military personnel and their fami- 
lies when they need it the most which 
is while they are on active duty. 

Mr. President, I will not go on. I 
think the point is clear. The amend- 
ment is unnecessary, if what we are 
seeking to do is to protect the rights of 
those now on active duty and those on 
retirement. It is prospective. The 
pending authorization bill is prospec- 
tive, prospective in its application, 
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and, Mr. President, this is not pleas- 
ant, it is not fun, but it is a necessity 
and what we have said to the Secre- 
tary of Defense is, don’t just come 
back with an exercise on paper; begin- 
ning in fiscal year 1986, you, sir, must 
change retirement and we in Congress 
when we receive your proposal will 
give it the care which it deserves, the 
care which will assure that as we 
change our compensation of the mili- 
tary and give them more at the time 
of need while on active duty and less 
in the way of deferred compensation, 
we do succeed in continuing an All 
Volunteer Force of quality, recruit- 
ment, and retention, which are an es- 
sential responsibility of those who 
plan for military manpower. 

This legislation is not irresponsible. 
The House measure goes too far, takes 
too much, and indeed the alternatives 
which my friend from Ohio has pro- 
posed contradict his own stated pur- 
pose in offering this amendment. 

Mr. President, I cannot conscien- 
tiously support the amendment. I urge 
its defeat. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate, 

The Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the comments of the distin- 
guished Senator from California, my 
subcommittee chairman, on the Man- 
power Subcommittee. 

In his opening statement he said 
that we were compelled to vote be- 
cause of Budget Committee sanctions 
placed upon us. 

I disagree with my distinguished col- 
league from California in that regard. 
I know that they are supposed to set 
guideline limits for us, and so on. But I 
can tell my distinguished colleague 
that I do not have any regret at all or 
any compunction when it comes to de- 
fense matters that I think are going to 
affect the potential security of this 
country in disagreeing with | the 
Budget Committee. 

I do not think they are omniscient. 
They may have their own view of this. 
But we may have a different view and 
where we feel that they are doing 
wrong and are likely to hurt the 
morale and the recruiting and the re- 
tention in our armed services by some- 
thing that they do or something that 
they are “compelled” to do to us on 
the Armed Services Committee, then I 
do not feel any restriction about dis- 
agreeing with them. 

My point is this, if we continue this 
$1.8 billion cut we are proposing we 
are getting the cart before the horse. 
We are making the cut without know- 
ing what is going to happen. That is 
my main point. 

I challenge the distinguished Sena- 
tor from California to tell me what 
effect this 10 percent cut is going to 
have on recruitment, retention, or 
morale of the Armed Forces. We do 
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not have studies that tell us that spe- 
cifically in today’s environment. I do 
not know what affect it will have. 

The reason that I proposed the stud- 
ies at 10, 20, and 30 percent was not 
that I propose these cuts as was allud- 
ed to by the Senator from California. I 
do not propose those cuts. But when I 
see things coming over from the House 
of Representatives where a 22-percent 
cut has already been proposed by the 
head of the House Armed Services 
Committee, then I want to get some 
service estimate, some Pentagon esti- 
mate of what is going to happen if we 
plan to make a cut that falls between 
20 and 50 percent. 

I repeat, I am not proposing such a 
cut, but I want information in advance 
of making the cut, whether it is $1.8 
billion, $2.8 billion, or $20.8 billion. 

I would like to see these studies and 
see what effect the services feel that 
various cuts will have on recruiting, re- 
tention, and morale in their services if 
we make cuts of any kind, whether it 
is $1.8 billion or ones that are up in 
the higher brackets. That is the 
reason I am proposing what I am pro- 
posing. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, it is with 
great reluctance that I will vote to 
table the amendment by my colleague 
Senator GLENN, which would restore 
the $1.8 billion which the committee 
bill has cut from military retirement 
accrual funding. 

The committee has included lan- 
guage requiring the Department of 
Defense to recommend legislation to 
the Congress by September 1, 1985, 
which would achieve these savings by 
changing the retirement system avail- 
able to new recruits only. I am afraid 
only this kind of action will force the 
Pentagon to finally give serious con- 
sideration to how economies in the re- 
tirement system which do not have 
disastrous effects on retention can be 
achieved. Despite numerous past stud- 
ies, the services have consistently re- 
fused to recommend any changes in 
the present system, which has now 
reached the awesome level of almost 
$18 billion for fiscal year 1986. 

Reaching agreement in the Congress 
on adjustments to the retirement 
system before October 1 of this year 
could be more than problematic, how- 
ever. I would only note here that with- 
out changes in the retirement system, 
I believe the Congress would be legally 
and morally obligated to make good on 
its commitment to pay retirement ben- 
efits as they are presently structured 
and this $1.8 billion cut would be re- 
stored by payments from general reve- 
nues. 

Again, by its own terms, this cut in 
military retirement cannot affect cur- 
rent retirees’ benefits or the benefits 
of current members of the armed serv- 
ices who have not yet retired. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr President, I am pre- 
pared to yield the floor here and get 
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on with the vote, and I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
move to table the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio and ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
therea sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion to lay on the 
table the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr President, I take this 
minute simply to ask the distinguished 
chairman, Mr. GOLDWATER, what he 
sees for the rest of the evening after 
the rolicall vote. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If the amend- 
ment is tabled, it will be the last vote. 
If it is not, it might be the last vote. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll to ascertain the 
presence of a quorum. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With 
out objection, it is so orded. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Arizona to 
lay on the table the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Pack- 
woop], the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. PRESSLER], and the Sena- 
tor from Vermont (Mr. STAFFORD] are 
necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. East] is 
absent due to illness. 
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Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Boren] and the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Pryor] are necessarily 
absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber desiring to vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 85, 
nays 9, as follows: 


CRolicall Vote No. 88 Leg.] 
YEAS—85 


Gore 
Gorton 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Harkin 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hecht 
Heflin 
Heinz 
Helms 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Kasten 
Kennedy 
Kerry 
Lautenberg 
Laxalt 
Levin 

Long 
Lugar 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
Mattingly 
McClure 
McConnell 


Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Murkowski 
Nickles 
Nunn 

Pell 
Proxmire 
Quayle 
Rockefeller 
Roth 
Rudman 
Sarbanes 
Simon 
Simpson 
Specter 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Trible 
Wallop 
Warner 
Weicker 
Wilson 
Zorinsky 


Goldwater 


Bingaman 
Ford 
Garn 


Leahy 
Riegle 

Hollings Sasser 
NOT VOTING—6 
Boren Packwood Pryor 
East Pressler Stafford 

So the motion to lay on the table 
was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the motion was agreed to. 

I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment of the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Nunn] be temporarily put 
aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 184 
(Purpose: To modify the requirements relat- 
ing to the contents of the report of the 

Secretary of Defense proposing changes to 

the military retirement system) 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. GLENN] pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 184. 
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Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dipensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 65 line 13 insert after the word 
“Forces.” the following: “The Secretary 
shall also submit proposed legislation 
which, if enacted, would result in reduction 
in the amount required to be paid by the 
Secretary of Defense into such fund if the 
reductions resulting from the fundings limi- 
tation specification in section 541 of this Act 
were two and three times larger than those 
required by that section. Such legislation 
shall comply with the conditions set forth 
in paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of this subsec- 
tion and in subsections (b), (c), and (d) of 
this section. 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, we dis- 
cussed earlier that if my previous 
amendment failed, which would have 
restored the $1.8 billion, I would ask 
for an amendment which would re- 
quire the Pentagon in their study to 
include not only the effects of a 10- 
percent cut but also the effects on 
morale, recruitment, and retention of 
cuts also at 20 and 30 percent. I do this 
for two reasons. One, I think we 
should have quite a spectrum to evalu- 
ate, plus the House has already pro- 
posed a 22-percent cut. So we wish to 
cover these areas so we have some idea 
what these cuts may mean. 

This is in no way to be interpreted 
that I favor these cuts. It is just that I 
want to know what we are doing 
before we propose cuts in the future, 
whether they are 10, 20, or 30 percent. 

I repeat, I do not propose those cuts. 
I just want them evaluated so we have 
information on whatever cuts we may 
eventually make. 

I understand that the distinguished 
floor managers of the bill on both 
sides of the aisle are willing to accept 
this amendment. I move adoption of 
the amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Ohio is so correct. 
We really do not know what we are 
doing when we are talking about 
amending the retirement of military 
people. We have been conducting a 
study on this for over 3 years. It gets 
more exasperating every day that we 
study it. I am very glad that my friend 
from Ohio has offered this amend- 
ment, and the majority is willing to 
accept it. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, briefly, 
I join my colleague from Ohio. What 
he is offering is consistent with the 
pending legislation. It is an effort to 
determine what the impact will be of 
cuts in retirement at varying levels. I 
think he has said quite clearly that he 
does not favor the cuts; he simply 
wants to know what the impact will 
be. I join him in wishing to know that. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Ohio add Senator 
WARNER and myself as cosponsors. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GLENN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I do 
not oppose the amendment. I just 
wonder if either the chairman, or the 
ranking member, or the sponsor of the 
amendment could answer a question 
from the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I will be happy 
to try. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, let 
me ask a question. I have heard a lot 
of discussion about this authorizing 
bill being bound by the budget. I know 
everybody knows it is not bound by 
any budget resolution because only 
the appropriation bills are bound by it. 
I am sure the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona would like very much for 
the bill to come within the budget so 
that defense policies are decided by 
the authorizing committee, and I un- 
derstand that. But this bill reduces 
the budget authority by $1.8. billion, 
and I assume that in meeting the zero 
real growth target you have used the 
$1.8 billion in savings. Is the Senator 
from New Mexico correct? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is correct. 

Mr. DOMENICI. But we do not 
know whether we are going to get $1.8 
billion in savings. We do not know 
whether we are going to get $1.8 bil- 
lion from military reform or not be- 
cause we do not know what the mili- 
tary reform is going to be. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is a, very 
correct assumption. It will probably be 
a year, or two, or three before we 
know whether we will get $1.8, $2, $3, 
$4 billion benefits from it. We just do 
not know. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I gather that in 
some of the assumptions on what kind 
of program you would like DOD to 
give you the facts on, the one fact 
which is very significant is that you 
want it to affect only new members of 
the military? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. In all of the 
bills that have been offered on this 
particular subject, we have grandfa- 
thered everybody, and the only people 
that will be affected will be a man who 
puts on a uniform tomorrow. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Has anybody sug- 
gested that we can really save $1.8 bil- 
lion in the pension system by applying 
it only to new recruits after the effec- 
tive date? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No; that is the 
reason the Senator from Ohio asked 
for the study. The only study that has 
been made on this is one that is in 
progress now in the Armed Services 
Committee. It has been for about 3 
years. There are studies made down- 
town by some of the organizations 
who either like to promote the mili- 
tary or cut it. What the Senator from 
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Ohio asked for is a proper approach to 
this. 


Now, $1.8 billion happens to be 10 
percent of the total bill of $18.3 bil- 
lion. So we took 10 percent, because 
the House has taken $4 billion, and we 
know that is way, way too much, We 
do not know whether $1.8 is too small 
or too much. But if we can follow 
through on what the Senator from 
Ohio has asked, I think we are start- 
ing to make some progress. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I should like to make this point 
for the Record. Tomorrow I will state 
just a little bit more about this. I do 
not want to take the time this evening. 
But I want everybody to understand 
that as this authorization bill proceeds 
through the legislative process, if, as a 
matter of fact, there are not savings 
consistent with the budget practices of 
the U.S. Government, not some actu- 
arial findings dictated by the bill lan- 
guage. If there is not $1.8 billion in 
savings, then the appropriators are 
going to have to find $1.8 billion worth 
of savings from other programs. That 
is the only point I want to make, be- 
cause I do not think anybody should 
be assuming that since this bill takes 
$1.8 billion out of military retirement 
accruals, it necessarily means that 
these savings will actually occur. This, 
in turn, raises a question about how 
many of the other programs are going 
to fit into a 0-3-3 budget. If, as a 
matter of fact, we do not save this, 
then the appropriators will have to 
find other cuts. 

I only offer it so nobody will have 
any misunderstandings. I do not 
oppose it. I do not object to it. In fact, 
I support reform of the military retire- 
ment system. But the authorizing 
committee and the authorizing legisla- 
tion is not bound by the budget. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If the Senator 
will yield, the Congressional Budget 
Office has set forth the $1.8 billion in 
savings, but I have to say again it was 
only a percentage of the total amount 
in there for personnel—$18.3. But if 
the Senator wants to find $1.8 billion 
that we could use, go ahead and do it. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I am just saying 
that, even if this provision passes, ad- 
ditional cuts will have to be found to 
meet the budget targets. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not care 
who finds it. 

Mr. DOMENICI. It will not be found 
if you do not save it, and the Congres- 
sional Budget Office has no alterna- 
tive but to find it. When you ask them 
what is 10 percent of $18.8 billion, 
they will tell you $1.8 billion. 

That is not the issue. The issue is, 
will the reform legislation save $1.8 
billion under normal budget practices? 
I know of no one who has suggested 
that you will find $1.8 billion if you 
only take it from new recruits. 
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So I laud what the Senator is doing. 
He can leave it in, and I have no objec- 
tion. I’m. simply saying that the full 
savings will not happen; and when 
they do not happen other cuts to 
weapons systems will have to be made 
in the appropriations process, I just 
want to call it to your attention so ev- 
eryone will be aware of the situation. 

Mr. GLENN. I think I understand 
what the Senator is saying, in that 
this accrual account is based on actu- 
arial tables. This $18.2 billion, as I un- 
derstand it, was the best estimate now 
of what that account would be. I 
might vary. Ten percent of that is a 
real figure; it is not a fictitious figure. 
That amount of $18 billion is in there 
to be contributed to the accrual ac- 
count in the new budget. It will be a 
real appropriation to that budget, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOMENICL I yield. 

Mr. NUNN. I think what the Sena- 
tor is saying is that the accrual ac- 
count is sitting here. We put the 
money in it; but, as with all trust 
funds, it is available to be borrowed, 
and it is not an outlay. 

Mr. DOMENICI. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. NUNN. What we have done is 
taken $1.8 billion out of budget au- 
thority. The $1.8 billion is not going to 
be taken out of outlays, and we prob- 
ably have things in the bill that are 
not going to be reflected in outlays. 

I think the Senator’s point is valid. 
That does not mean this is not real 
savings. It is real savings, but it will 
not reflect itself in outlays until ap- 
proximately 20 years from now. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I will respond this 
way, and tomorrow I will try to have a 
colloquy with the chairman. 

I do not oppose this. Maybe the best 
way to say this is that the accepted 
system of scoring budgetary savings is 
not the procedure found in section 542 
of this bill. Furthermore, scoring of 
bills that provide spending authority 
is the jurisdiction of the Budget Com- 
mittee and we are not bound by the 
system of savings mandated in this 
bill. Maybe that is the best way to say 
it, and I will leave it at that. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I think 
there is an agreement on both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If 
there is no further debate, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio. 

The amendment (No. 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GLENN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand it, the pending business now 


184) was 
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is the Nunn amendment. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be temporarily 
laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 185 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp] 
proposes an amendment numbered 185. 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


At the appropriate place in the bill, insert: 

Sec. (a) The Congress finds and declares 
that a direct threat to the security interests 
of the United States in the Central Ameri- 
can region would arise from several develop- 
ments including, but not limited to, the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) The stationing, installation, or other 
deployment of nuclear weapons or the deliv- 
ery systems for such weapons in the Central 
American region. 

(2) The establishment of a foreign mili- 
tary base in the Central American region by 
the government of a Communist country. 

(3) The introduction into the Central 
American region of any advanced offensive 
weapons system by the government of a 
Communist country if such system is more 
sophisticated than such systems currently 
in the region. 

(b) If any development described in para- 
graphs (1) through (3) of subsection (a) 
arises, the Congress intends to act promptly, 
in accordance with the constitutional proc- 
esses and treaty commitments of the United 
States, to protect and defend United States 
security interests in the Central American 
region and to approve the use of military 
force, if necessary, for that purpose. 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the prohibition contained in section 
8066(a) of the Department of Defense Ap- 
propriation Act, 1985, as enacted by the Act 
of October 12, 1984 (Public Law 98-473), 
which applies to funds available during the 
fiscal year 1985 to the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the Department of Defense, or any 
other agency or entity of the United States 
involved in intelligence activities shall apply 
to the same extent and in the same manner 
with respect to any such funds available 
during any fiscal year beginning on or after 
October 1, 1985. For purposes of the appli- 
cation of this subsection, the reference in 
such section 8066(a) to the fiscal year 1985 
shall be deemed to be a reference to the 
fiscal year in which such funds are avail- 
able. 

(d) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the President $14,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1985 to be available only to 
achieve— 

(1) the safe and orderly withdrawal from 
Nicaragua of all military and paramilitary 
forces which were supported by the United 
States before October 12, 1984; and 

(2) the relocation of such forces, including 
members of the immediate families of indi- 
viduals serving in such forces. 

(e)(1) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Secretary of State $10,000,000 
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which shall be used only as may be neces- 
sary to assist the negotiations sponsored by 
the Contadora group and to support 
through peacekeeping and verification ac- 
tivities the implementation of any agree- 
ment reached pursuant to such negotia- 
tions. 

(2) For purposes of paragraph (1), the 
term “‘Contadora group” refers to the gov- 
ernments of Colombia, Mexico, Panama, 
and Venezuela. 

(f) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
as granting any authority to the President 
with respect to the introduction of United 
States Armed Forces into hostilities or into 
situations wherein involvement in hostilities 
is clearly indicated by the circumstances 
which authority he would not have had in 
the absence of this Act. 

(g) For purposes of this Act— 

(1) the term “Central American region” 
refers to the geographic region containing 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Hondu- 
ras, and Nicaragua; and 

(2) the term “Communist country” has 
the same meaning as is given to it by section 
620(f) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand it, this amendment will be 
the pending business tomorrow when 
the Senate reconvenes. 

THE MX MISSILE 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, it 
seems that the tough debate surround- 
ing the MX missile is still with us. 
Many of the same arguments we heard 
today are ones we have heard during 
the many past votes on appropriations 
for the MX program. One crucial fact 
has remained the same: It is that this 
administration is making good-faith 
efforts at arms control negotiations in 
Geneva. As long as that effort goes 
forward, Congress should resist all at- 
tempts to ‘‘micro-manage” strategic 
defense policy. Congress must try to 
work with this administration to allow 
the maximum flexibility that is possi- 
ble in the strategic decision-making 
process. We can ill afford to tie the 
hands of those of our countrymen ne- 
gotiating in Geneva, at least not as 
long as those talks go forward. 

All of us here today are well aware 
that we need to reduce the Federal 
deficit while at the same time provid- 
ing a strong national security for all of 
our citizens. However, I am not certain 
that Congress should be specifying the 
number of missiles to be deployed 
while the success or failure of arms 
control negotiations remains uncer- 
tain. It is of primary importance now 
for us to maintain a comprehensive 
view of the entire issue and to under- 
stand that some thoughtful deference 
must be given to President Reagan on 
this issue. I hunch that a ceiling on 
the deployment of a given number of 
MX missiles is highly attractive to 
some Members of this body. I trust 
that these same Members have 
weighed the full ramifications of car- 
rying out such a restriction. 

During the past 5 years we have 
heard from many experts and techni- 
cal witnesses who have argued about 
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the window of vulnerability. President 
Reagan has been intent on correcting 
that situation and has taken the first 
steps to do so. Soon, deployment of 
the first Peacekeeper missiles will 
begin to occur on the high plains of 
Wyoming. With this deployment we 
will begin to see U.S. vulnerabilities di- 
minish. If we are to continue to ensure 
that the United States has a credible 
deterrent, we must ask ourselves if 
today we want to lock the United 
States into a given deployment level. 
It seems most reasonable that we keep 
our options open. For this reason, I 
opposed Senator Hart’s amendment 
to cut all fiscal year 1986 funding for 
the MX missile and I have very serious 
reservations about Senator NUNN’S 
proposal to cap the number of de- 
ployed MX missiles at 40. I do not 
think that any person can say now 
just what the final level of deploy- 
ment of the MX should be. 

We must necessarily save that deci- 
sion for another day. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
defense authorization bill before us 
today is a dramatic example that less 
can be more. Although this legislation 
contains ostensibly $10 billion less 
spending’ for defense than the original 
bill reported by the committee, it will 
actually make a greater contribution 
to our national security. Although 
many serious flaws remain in the legis- 
lation, it is a significant improvement 
in several important respects. 

A little over 1 month ago the Armed 
Services Committee marked up its bill, 
with 3 percent real growth for defense. 
During that markup, I offered an 
amendment to report the bill at zero 
real growth, which was defeated. Sev- 
eral weeks later, the Senate debated a 
similar motion on the budget resolu- 
tion, which was adopted by a vote of 
51 to 48, and was included in the final 
budget resolution. The opponents of 
that motion argued that it would 
threaten our national security and the 
administration itself termed those who 
would cut below 3 percent “irresponsi- 
ble.” Yet within 24 hours of that first 
Senate vote, the administration itself 
had identified over $4 billion in sav- 
ings—enough to cover almost half of 
the difference between zero percent 
and 3 percent—without cutting a 
single bullet—much less eliminating a 
single program. It is indeed curious 
that the administration couldn’t find 
the savings when it would undercut 
their argument for 3 percent real 
growth, but in less than 1 day’s work, 
the savings should be uncovered to 
bail out and protect wasteful and dan- 
gerous programs like the MX and star 
wars. Each year the administration 
tells us that cutting even $1 will harm 
national security, yet when it comes 
down to the final result, we find that 
dramatic reductions can be made with 
only marginal effects on the planned 
program. 
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What happened this year when the 
committee sat down to reduce spend- 
ing from 3 percent to zero percent? We 
extended the pay raise, we funded cer- 
tain permanent change of station ini- 
tiatives and special pay provisions that 
were previously unfunded, we added 
back funds for advance procurement 
of 120 M1 tanks. What did we cut? 

We reduced SDI by an additional 
$450 million—still leaving an increase 
of over 100 percent last year—far more 
than can be absored profitably. We cut 
2 mine countermeasure ships and 6 
SH2-F helicopters, 197 field artillery 
ammunition support vehicles, 88 fast 
attack vehicles, and 70 bulldozers. 
Some reductions were made in a varie- 
ty of R&D accounts, and a few 
MILCON projects were cut. A 10-per- 
cent reduction was made in retirement 
with full protection to all retired and 
current active military. Any fair read- 
ing of the committee’s work dramati- 
cally demonstrates that what cuts 
were made can hardly be said to 
threaten our national security—and in 
some cases our readjustment actually 
improved national security. This is a 
credit to the committee—which de- 
clined to play the Washington Monu- 
ment game and cut popular, necessary 
programs to create the illusion that 
the cuts were harmful. 

Overall, the committee did an ex- 
tremely conscientious job of meeting 
our national security objectives within 
the funds available. Nonetheless, there 
are a number of key provisions, par- 
ticularly in the area of strategic sys- 
tems, which should be modified during 
our floor consideration of this bill. 

I continue to oppose any funding for 
the MX missile program. The ration- 
ale for this missile shifts almost as fre- 
quently as its proposed basing modes. 
The MX is vulnerable, wasteful, and 
dangerous. It threatens to drain 
needed funds from necessary strategic 
and conventional programs. If, howev- 
er, the Congress continues with MX, it 
is vital that we place a firm limit both 
on the continued rate of production 
and on the number and rate of deploy- 
ment of the missiles. By capping the 
program, we can limit the destabilizing 
effects of the missile, opening the door 
to potential arms control solutions and 
keep pressure on for more desirable 
strategic systems, like the single war- 
head mobile missile. 

The $2.9 billion authorization for 
the strategic defense initiative—cou- 
pled with yet another nearly $400 mil- 
lion in funding through the depart- 
ment of energy—is wholly unjustified 
in terms of sound investment in re- 
search, and the program itself repre- 
sents a dangerous gamble with our se- 
curity. We do need an appropriate 
level of research into defensive tech- 
nologies, to keep abreast of state-of- 
the-art developments which may have 
broad applicability and to hedge 
against a Soviet breakout from the 
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ABM Treaty. But as former Secretary 
of Defense James Schlesinger testified 
before the committee, increases of 
more than 35 percent in research 
funding are unlikely to be put to pro- 
ductive use; yet, the committee mark 
represents over a 100-percent growth. 
Moreover, the program is laden with 
costly demonstrations designed more 
for generating headlines than for 
genuinely advancing research. These 
demonstrations are not only wasteful, 
but also are unnecessarily provocative 
efforts to test and in some cases, 
exceed the line between permitted re- 
search and prohibited development 
and testing under the ABM Treaty. I 
therefore welcome the committee’s ex- 
plicit recognition of the need to con- 
form SDI research to the ABM 
Treaty. 

Any decision to deploy defensive sys- 
tems would necessitate modification or 
abrogation of the ABM Treaty and 
would be a serious threat to nuclear 
stability. In our pursuit of this re- 
search we must not unwittingly 
commit ourselves to a course that kin- 
dies new arms races in offensive and 
defensive weapons, thus bringing the 
world closer to, not further from the 
brink of nuclear war. Let there be no 
illusion: the possibility of making nu- 
clear weapons obsolete through star 
wars technology is wildly unrealistic, 
and the role of deterrence is too im- 
portant to be abandoned in pursuit of 
the phantom of a foolproof space de- 
fense. In the years to come, Congress 
must provide leadership to assure that 
the reality of mutual deterrence is not 
lost in star wars visions of laser weap- 
ons and particle beams. 

For the third time in 4 years this 
committee has approved funds for the 
production of new chemical weapons. 
On two previous occasions, the Sen- 
ate’s action was overturned by the 
conference committee. Last year this 
committee itself declined to fund new 
production of chemical weapons. 

The issue of chemical deterrence is a 
serious one. Just as we know that our 
ability to deter against a nuclear 
attack depends on the enemy’s knowl- 
edge of our ability to retaliate, so, too, 
a retaliatory capability is essential to 
chemical deterrence. We cannot 
depend on protective gear or other de- 
fensive measures alone to deter an 
enemy from initiating the use of 
chemical weapons. Moreover, it would 
seriously disadvantage our forces if 
they were forced to fight in highly re- 
strictive chemical defensive equipment 
while our opponents were not so en- 
cumbered. 

But having acknowledged those 
facts, the case for producing new 
binary weapons has not been made. 
Despite repeated assertions by both 
uniformed and civilian DOD officials, 
there has been no retraction of com- 
ments by Secretary Weinberger and 
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others just a few years ago that our 
current stockpile is adequate for deter- 
rence at present. Indeed, for some of 
the new munitions, the administra- 
tion’s plan is to substitute them for 
older unitary rounds on a 1-for-1 basis: 
This may arguably improve safety, but 
it does not improve deterrence. 

A second concern is the issue. of 
where these new munitions will be de- 
ployed. Our European allies have 
failed to express any willingness to 
consider forward deployment of the 
new munitions on their soil. It is diffi- 
cult to understand the deterrent value 
of a weapons system that is not readily 
available and will be difficult to deploy 
in a timely and effective fashion. The 
claimed urgency of the need for the 
new munitions is obviously under- 
mined by our allies’ lack of enthusi- 
asm, since they too are facing the 
same threat. Finally, the recent state- 
ment by the GAO concerning the in- 
adequacy of our chemical defense pro- 
gram raises serious questions as to 
whether the administration has ex- 
plored all avenues short of new offen- 
sive weapons in maintaining an ade- 
quate deterrent. 

The United States took the lead in 
unilaterally establishing a moratorium 
on chemical weapons production 
under President Nixon. It has offered 
a treaty in Geneva to ban all produc- 
tion of chemical weapons. Any move 
now to resume chemical production in 
these circumstances would be an aban- 
donment of our historic leadership to 
end chemical warfare, and should only 
be taken under the most compelling 
showing of threat to our national secu- 
rity. This showing has not been 
made—and Congress should continue 
the current moratorium. 

The committee also voted to author- 
ize funds for continued testing of the 
U.S. antisatellite weapons system. I 
regret this action, because I believe 
that the United States has a unique 
opportunity to take advantage of the 
de facto moratorium on ASAT testing 
by both the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. to reach an interim agree- 
ment to ban or limit these weapons. 
Given the importance or our commu- 
nications, command, and control, early 
warning, reconnaisance, navigation 
and weather satellites, effective limits 
on ASAT’s are surely in our interest. 
In the appropriation bill last year, 
Congress made clear its interest that 
the administration pursue the strictest 
ASAT limits possible through negotia- 
tions. 

I also oppose the committee’s sup- 
port for new nuclear weapons pro- 
grams for the Navy—particularly the 
interceptor missile SM-2(N). The Navy 
has failed to make any convincing ar- 
gument for the military utility of 
these systems, and the request is con- 
trary to our efforts to raise, rather 
than reduce the nuclear threshold. 
During our consideration of this bill, I 
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intend to offer an amendment to 
strike the funds for SM-2(N). 

In the area of compensation the re- 
vised committee bill represents a sig- 
nificant improvement over the original 
committee bill. I am particularly 
pleased that the committee has finally 
adopted the proposal offered by 
myself and Senator CoHEN to provide 
the 3 percent pay raise for the full 
fiscal year. Even with this pay raise, 
military pay will continue to fall 
behind comparability. In fact an 11.6 
percent pay raise would be required in 
October 1985 to make up the shortfall 
that comes about as a result of the 
pay caps of the last 3 years. The Army 
has estimated that, with the commit- 
tee’s original proposal of a 3 percent 
pay raise delayed to January 1, 1986, 
15,000 to 20,000 careerists would be 
lost. 

I am also pleased that the committee 
has included all six improvements in 
permanent change of station reim- 
bursement proposed by the adminis- 
tration. Our original bill included 
three provisions—increased household 
goods weight allowances, increase in 
the temporary lodging expense; and 
the mileage allowance for dependents 
under 2 years of age—and in our re- 
vised bill we have added the remaining 
three—increased mileage from 15 
cents per mile to 20 cents per mile; 
elimination of the $75 limit for each 
day in travel status and increased per 
diem for dependents over 12 years. 
The committee also adopted my 
amendment to double the family sepa- 
ration allowance, which has remained 
unchanged for over 20 years, as pro- 
posed by the administration. 

These provisions are crucial to our 
ability to recruit and retain the skilled 
professionals we need in today’s 
modern Armed Forces. Although the 
quality of our service personnel is high 
now, there are danger signs appearing. 
The Army has been falling short for 
almost 2 years in meeting its goals for 
both quality and quantity in the de- 
layed entry program. Unless we main- 
tain our vigilance, these warning signs 
could translate into real problems for 
the readiness of our forces. 

The committee also voted to reduce 
the funds for the military retirement 
trust fund by 10 percent—with direc- 
tions to the Department to develop a 
proposal for the reform of the military 
retirement system, with the assurance 
that no benefits be reduced for retired 
or current members of the armed serv- 
ices. I support this prospective—only 
approach to military retirement 
reform, to keep faith the commit- 
ments we have made to our current 
personnel. I also support giving DOD 
the first opportunity to draft a reform 
package, but reserving the right of 
Congress to determine the actual pro- 
visions. The Armed Services Commit- 
tee will have a particular obligation to 
ensure that any reform package will 
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promote—not hinder—the recruiting 
and retention of the kind of men and 
women we will need to maintain our 
security in the future. è 

The contribution and sacrifice of a 
military career is not limited to the 
men and women in uniform, but ex- 
tends to their families as well. Recent- 
ly I introduced legislation, S. 1163, the 
Military Family Act of 1985, that 
would address some of the. pressing 
needs of military family members. 
During our consideration of the au- 
thorization bill, I intend to offer sever- 
al provisions from this legislation 
which have already been adopted by 
the House Armed Services Committee, 
and hope that my colleagues will give 
them favorable consideration. 

In closing, Mr. President, I want to 
extend my thanks to the chairman, 
Senator GOLDWATER and ranking mi- 
nority member, Senator Nunn, who 
have handled the business of our com- 
mittee with diligence and professional- 
ism. I also want to commend the ma- 
jority and minority staff for their fine 
work. In particular, I want to thank 
Arnold Punaro, John Hamre, David 
Lyles, Jeff Smith, Russ Miller, and 
Patty Watson of the minority staff, 
and Carl Smith, who handles the tacti- 
cal warfare issues for the majority, for 
all their assistance in our consider- 
ation of the complex and difficult 
issues facing the committee. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there now be 
a period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, not to extend 
beyond 10:45 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PROPOSALS FOR REFORM OF 
JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, 
there has been much discussion re- 
cently throughout the Congress and 
by various self-styled defense experts 
outside the Government about the 
need to reform the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. There appear to be as many pro- 
posals for reform as there are points 
of view. The ultimate position we will 
find ourselves in will likely be total 
chaos. 

I would suggest that the Congress 
act in great deliberation before getting 
involved in even more management— 
or overmanagement—of the DOD. One 
view of the problems of a revised JCS 
system was recently presented by the 
former Chairman of the JCS, Adm. 
Tom Moorer. His views deserve to be 
heard and I ask unanimous consent 
that a recent article by Admiral 
Moorer in the spring 1985 issue of the 
Wings of Gold be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

» AN OPPOSING VIEW 
(By Admiral T. H. Moorer, Ret.) 


Spring has arrived in Washington. The 
Easter tourist season is on, the Budget 
Battle rages on Capitol Hill, and the robins 
and cherry blossoms have returned. 

So has another idea—an idea which reap- 
pears nearly every year, like the swallows 
returning to Capistrano—to reorganize the 
Defense Department and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

The present JCS/DOD system goes back 
to the National Security Act of 1947—38 
years ago—and we've had more than 20 
plans, commissions or studies to change the 
two organizations since then, 

Well, like the country boy said, “if it ain't 
broke, don’t fix it.” 

This year, the latest study originates— 
most surprisingly—in that citadel of con- 
servatism, the Georgetown Center for Stra- 
tegic and International Studies (CSIS). I 
work at CSIS and know it well, so my 
amazement at how this study ever reached 
the light of day is beyond comprehension. 
Like many of its predecessors, it makes 
many of the same mistakes of past studies, 
plus a few new ones. 

This one says it is aimed at the correction 
of many defects of the DOD organization 
with emphasis on the structure of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Like most of the others, this 
newest study supports the first steps toward 
a major reorganization either through igno- 
rance or intent which if followed up, would 
ultimately result in a single Chief of Staff, 
plus an elite group of staff officers with 
little or no experience in combat operations. 
Those who prepared the CSIS report have 
not carefully studied the inputs not only by 
senior members of Congress, but also by 
senior officials in the Executive branch with 
experience in World War II who developed 
the National Security Act of 1947. 

The CSIS report consists essentially of 
two broad recommendations: 

(1) Recommendations for actions and pro- 
cedures which are already in place and 
which do not require statutory sanction, 
and 

(2) Recommendations based upon allega- 
tions and opinions which are not supported 
by fact and for which no proof is offered. 

The main thrust of the JCS study is 
aimed toward giving additional authority to 
the Chairman while at the same time de- 
grading that of the Service Chiefs. It recom- 
mends action which would establish an elite 
staff whose promotion and tenure would be 
controlled by one single individual. The 
Congress on frequent occasions has ex- 
pressed its view that such a concept is 
anathema. In my opinion, the Chairman al- 
ready has all the power and authority he 
needs. A good Chairman does not require 
the additional statutory support envisioned 
in the CSIS report. A bad Chairman could 
possibly use it to break down civilian control 
of the military and generate dissatisfaction 
and concern among the Service Chiefs. In 
other words, the proposals in the CSIS 
report will not eliminate ‘‘interservice rival- 
ry”, but will expand it. 

Today the Chairman is already the princi- 
pal military adviser to the President, the 
Secretary of Defense, and the National Se- 
curity Council by virtue of the fact that he 
attends the National Security Council meet- 
ings and is the first one contacted by the 
President or the Secretary of Defense in 
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their search for information and advice. As 
far as staff support is concerned, the Chair- 
man already has a Chairman's Staff Group 
which is adequate to serve the requirements 
of the Chairman in the development of his 
position. 

I agree fully that the chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff should attend all Na- 
tional Security Council meetings dealing 
with military matters of any kind. This in 
no way threatens civilian control over the 
military forces. 

The fear about a “man on horseback” 
rises and falls periodically. Personally, I've 
never taken seriously the concept that the 
American political system could be overrid- 
den by a military dictator. The idea is exag- 
gerated and manipulated for other pur- 
poses. The opposite worry—that in times of 
conflict military opinion will either be un- 
sought or ignored—is more likely. It wasn’t 
too long ago—President Johnson's term in 
office—when direction of the Vietnam con- 
flict was delegated by the President to Sec- 
retary McNamara. “Let Bob handle it”, he 
told the JCS. Well, Bob handled it. Our his- 
tory reveals how Bob’s analysts ran the war, 
neglecting military counsel (and even scoff- 
ing at it). On many of Secretary McNa- 
mara’s trips to Vietnam, he took none of his 
military chiefs with him, and on return, exe- 
cuted programs and plans without consult- 
ing his JCS and service chiefs. 

During my tenure as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, which occurred during 
the difficult period of Vietnam under Presi- 
dent Nixon, I attended many National Secu- 
rity Council meetings, night and day. With- 
out exception, President Nixon always asked 
for the Joint Chiefs of Staff's position. If 
this position was not unanimous, I very 
carefully advised the President as to who, 
including myself, opposed a given position 
and why they took another position. Upon 
my return to the Pentagon from the NSC 
meetings, I made it a habit to call the mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs and inform them 
what had taken place. 

In my view, this procedure is entirely ade- 
quate and permits not only the Chairman, 
but any member of the JCS to make certain 
that his views are made known. The current 
single Service veto over joint positions al- 
leged in this report simply does not exist. 
Each member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
can be sure that the Chairman gives his po- 
sition. In addition, if he so desires, he can 
communicate directly with the Secretary of 
Defense or the President. 

It should be understood that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff deal with two types of issues. 
First, planning and procedural issues which 
can be studied and discussed not only with 
the members of the Joint Chiefs, but also 
the Unified Commanders and, when desira- 
ble, the Secretary of Defense. these issues 
naturally take time and, in addition, do not 
always result in a unanimous position. 
Indeed, it would be very surprising and a 
matter of much concern if five officers with 
a service in peace and war spanning a total 
of 180 years were to agree on each and every 
subject. And if one individual, namely the 
Chairman, were in a position to control all 
Chiefs, this could indeed prove to be very 
dangerous—since he might be wrong. The 
effective way to handle the decision-making 
process in those cases where the JCS do not 
agree is clearly set forth in the “Joint 
Chiefs of Staff Memo” issued by Secretary 
Gates on 29 December 1959. It was this 
memo regarding JCS disagreements which 
brought a quick solution to the nuclear 
planning procedures, and which has served 
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as a basis for presenting and settling 
“splits” ever since. 

The second type of issues dealt with by 
the JCS are those that are time-sensitive. 
Since U.S. forces are deployed worldwide, 
such issues can arise quickly, 24 hours a 
day, and they demand an immediate deci- 
sion. It is under such circumstances, particu- 
larly in wartime, that the Chairman can and 
does take action after consultation with the 
Secretary of Defense and the White House, 
if necessary. He notifies the Chiefs of such 
action at the first opportunity. I used this 
procedure during the Vietnam war, the Is- 
raeli-Arab war, and the India-Pakistan war 
without any difficulty. 

The CSIS report gives great support to a 
proposal which not only gives the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff authority to 
select and manage the Joint Staff, but to 
the notion that all personnel would find 
joint staff duty.more rewarding and career 
enhancing. In other words, each Service 
would establish a “Joint Specialty.” The 
idea is nothing more than the old and dis- 
credited German General Staff concept 
wearing a new coat. This concept is the best 
way to ensure that the United States will 
have a group of staff officers who know 
little or nothing about operations and 
combat. During this century, the Germans 
tried the General Staff System twice and 
their box score is: won 0, lost 2. 

Insofar as the selection of the members of 
the Joint Staff is concerned, the Chairman 
now approves each and every assignment. 
No Service Chief would insist that the 
Chairman accept individuals other than 
those he felt could contribute to Joint Staff 
activities. 

The CSIS proposal that a Deputy Chair- 
man be established at the four-star level 
chosen from a different Service from the 
Chairman is simply another unnecessary 
layer which would permit the same two 
Services to alternate the Chairmanship 
back and forth leaving the remaining two 
Services completely out of the high-level de- 
cision-making process for an extended 
period of time. The present system of desig- 
nating a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff as substitute for the Chairman during 
an absence has worked extremely well. In 
addition, it has the advantage of training 
those officers who might subsequently 
become the Chairman. 

In discussing strategic planning, the CSIS 
study says that the JCS staff find it impos- 
sible to take a balanced view of force levels 
and budget priorities, and are therefore 
unable to make cross-service force structure 
recommendations. The CSIS report solves 
this allegation by assigning such a responsi- 
bility to a strengthened Chairman and 
thereby providing civilian decision-makers 
with professional military advice. If “inter- 
service rivalry” is so rampant, why then 
would the Chairman, who has been drawn 
from one of the Services and most often has 
already been a member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, suddenly change his position and 
produce the all-knowing balanced force 
structure to which he was unable to contrib- 
ute prior to this assignment as Chairman? 

One of the most unworkable ideas of the 
CSIS report is a proposal to give the Unified 
and Specified Commanders (CINC’s) a sepa- 
rate budget as well as “more authority” over 
the Component Commanders. The Unified 
Commanders are too busy in peacetime and 
would certainly be too busy in wartime to 
become involved in the manipulation of the 
defense budget. Let that merry-go-round 
continue with the Defense Department, the 
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OMB, and the Congess. Involving the 
CINC’s would only divert them from their 
key responsibility of running a war. 

Furthermore, I am unaware of any situa- 
tion where a CINC was not supported fully 
by his Component Commanders and their 
Service Chiefs. Nor am I aware of any case 
where the Service ordered an individual to 
the staff of a CINC over his objection. Any 
CINC worthy of his assignment would not 
tolerate for five minutes the alleged difficul- 
ties he faces as described in the CSIS 
report. This allegation reflects gross misun- 
derstanding by the CSIS group of how the 
present system actually works. It is an ex- 
ample of still another effort to establish a 
single Chief of Staff structure and create an 
elite planning staff. 

Still another recommendation the CSIS 
report makes concerns the chain of com- 
mand. It is proposed that the Chairman of 
the JCS replace the corporate Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in the operational chain of com- 
mand as the transmitter of orders from the 
National Command Authority and the Uni- 
fied and Specified Commanders. This rec- 
ommendation is unnecessary since the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff al- 
ready releases all messages which transmit 
orders from the National Command Author- 
ity to the Unified and Specified Command- 
ers. So far as I know, my predecessors as 
well as my successors have taken the same 
action. 

To make certain that the Secretary of De- 
fense thoroughly understood and approved 
such orders, it was my procedure that the 
Secretary of Defense personally initial the 
original message before I released it, This is 
a foolproof safeguard of the principle of ci- 
vilian control as well as a protection of the 
integrity of the Chairman. In addition, this 
procedure ensures that the military com- 
manders receive straightforward orders in 
professional and understandable terms. 

Another recommendation of the CSIS 
study is one I doubt will be greeted by en- 
thusiasm by an Secretary of Defense. It pro- 
poses a complex realignment of responsibi- 
lites in his office. While I agree that the 
office of the Secretary of Defense is over- 
manned, just as the Joint Staff is over- 
manned, the CSIS recommendations will 
probably increase rather than decrease per- 
sonnel requirements. I particularly take 
issue with the establishment of a third Un- 
dersecretary of Defense with responsibilities 
for readiness and other operational needs of 
the Unified and Specified Commands. This 
proposal is a spill-over from the Fitzhugh 
Blue Ribbon Panel of 1969 which recom- 
mended a second Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense for operations. Pushing readiness and 
operational matters from the services up 
into the office of the Secretary of Defense 
will not only create another unnecessary 
layer of extra personnel, but will divide re- 
sponsiblity and bury accountability. 

In every executive pyramid in the business 
world, the President or CEO organizes his 
staff to respond to his method of control. So 
should the Secretary of Defense. Any reor- 
ganization of the Secretary of Defense Staff 
should be left to the Secretary himself. 

With respect to the Congress and budget- 
ing in general, I agree fully that biennial 
budgeting would not only provide greater 
stability to weapon programs, but also sig- 
nificantly reduce the unit cost of weapon 
systems. 

In summary, the current organization of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, although subject 
to some administrative alteration, is the 
best that can be devised for a democracy 
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such as we have in the United States and 
fora nation which has worldwide deploy- 
ments. I am confident that the Secretary of 
Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff cur- 
rently in office support this view. There is 
no perfect system to cover all scenarios and 
there never will be. The assignment of good 
people, both civilian and military, and a 
clear-cut designation of authority, responsi- 
bility, and accountability will ensure the 
best performance. So far, over 20 studies 
have been made concerning the reorganiza- 
tion of the Defense Department and I am 
sure there will be many more. 

Today the system works and works well, 
and changing telephone numbers and rear- 
ranging desks will not result in improve- 
ment in such a complex environment. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF 
SENATOR DOLE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, as has 
been my practice in the last several 
years, I would like to make available 
to the public a summary of pertinent 
information concerning my 1984 Fed- 
eral and State income tax returns. 

My 1984 income included a Senate 
salary of $72,600, honoraria of 
$115,931, $14,985 from weekly radio 
programs, and $5,241 in interest 
income. Other smaller items included 
a share of income from my mother’s 
estate and rental income from my 
house in Russell, KS. 

In keeping with my longstanding 
policy, no honoraria were accepted, or 
will be accepted, which might create 
the appearance of a conflict of interest 
either for myself or for my wife, De- 
partment of Transportation Secretary 
Elizabeth Dole. And of the $115,931 in 
honoraria received, $95,581, or 82.44 
percent, was donated to charity. An 
itemized list of these charitable dona- 
tions is attached, and I request that it 
be included as a part of this state- 
ment. Total contributions to charity in 
1984 increased by $16,698 over 1983, to 
a total of $109,124. 

The returns show that on taxable 
income of $80,398, $31,127 was paid in 
income taxes for 1984, including 
$23,722 in Federal and $7,405 in 
Kansas and North Carolina taxes. 
Taxable income was substantially 
lower in 1984, principally as a result of 
the following factors: first, a decline in 
honoraria received; second, increased 
retirement savings; third, no capital 
gain from the sale of property—in 
1983 Mrs. Dole had a one-time gain 
from the sale of inherited real proper- 
ty; and fourth, increased interest ex- 
pense related to a real estate invest- 
ment owned by Mrs. Dole. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table summarizing and 
comparing my taxable income for 1983 
and 1984 be incorporated in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
statement. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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1984 1983 


Senate salary... $72,600 $65,231 


115,931 188,91 
(95,581) (82250) 
20,350 

14,985 

5,241 


441 
5,237 


118,854 


Less honoraria donated to charity 


) 
Office | account reimbursement 
181,977 


1984 honoraria contributed to charity— 
Senator Bob Dole 


Charity Amount 


$10,000 


3,333 
Foundry Methodist Church 13,333 
Leukemia Society of America, 
2,500 
Kansas 
3,083 
Lakemary Center, Inc 6,000 
American Heart Association, 
Kansas Affiliate, Inc 
Institute of Logopedics, Inc... 
National Easter Seal Society 
Kansas University Endownment 
Association—Vietnam Memori- 


3,333 
3,666 
2,000 


2,000 
6,666 
1,333 


United Negro College Fund 

Russell City Hospital Fund 

Trinity United Methodist 
2,000 


3,001 

Kansas Foundation for the Blind 5,500 
American Institute of Applied 
Politics 2,000 
1,334 


1,333 


2,000 
667 


Kansas Wesleyan College... 
Academy of Mount St. Scholas- 


Mid-American All-Indian Center . 

William A. Steiger Congressional 
Fellowship 

Fellowship of Christian Athletes. 


667 
1,333 
667 


2,667 

Kansas Chapter, Society for Au- 

tistic Children 3,333 

3,833 

United Cerebral Palsy of Kansas. 3,333 
Kansas Association of Retarded 

2,000 

1,333 


1,333 
95,581 


Capper Foundation for Crippled 
Children 


FOREIGN AID TO TURKEY AND 
CYPRUS 


Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, we 
will all have to be voting in the near 
future on the amount of foreign aid 
for Turkey and Cyprus. In preparation 
for this vote, I would like to call my 
colleagues’ attention to a matter 
which occurred recently affecting the 
island of Cyprus. 

You may have read recently that 
Turkish Cypriots approved a constitu- 
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tion for the illegal Turkish independ- 
ent state in the occupied area of 
northern Cyprus. What you most 
likely didn’t read, because it was omit- 
ted from news reports, is that a major- 
ity of Turkish Cypriots refused to vote 
for such a constitution. Rather, the 
support for the constitution came 
from Turkish citizens who had been 
sent to reside in occupied Cyprus after 
the Turkish troops invaded the island 
11 years ago. These Turkish citizens 
were allowed to cast ballots and sup- 
ported the constitution. 

We in the Senate have to ask our- 
selves what this vote or lack of vote 
from the Turkish Cypriots means. 
Does it mean, as many have suggested, 
that the Turkish Cypriots, like the 
Greek Cypriots, oppose efforts to par- 
tition their country—the Republic of 
Cyprus? Does it mean that the Turk- 
ish Cypriots, like the Greek Cypriots 
and the American Congress, find re- 
pugnant the maintenance of Turkish 
occupation soldiers on the Republic of 
Cyprus? 

We in the Senate must ask ourselves 
some additional questions. Given the 
severe problems in the Turkish econo- 
my, would Turkey spend the more 
than $200 million a year it costs to 
maintain their troops on Cyprus, were 
it not for the nearly $1 billion in for- 
eign aid that is provided by the United 
States? Would Turkey have been able 
to successfully invade Cyprus and to 
maintain its military stronghold, were 
it not for the hundreds of millions of 
dollars worth of American armaments 
that we provided? 

In light of these new developments 
on Cyprus and in light of the budget 
deficit problems that we are having in 
our own country, which are causing 
sacrifices by our own people, shouldn't 
we reevaluate our policy of sending 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
through Turkey to its occupation 
troops in Cyprus? 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL'S 
COMMISSION ON PORNOGRA- 
PHY 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President 
yesterday, the Attorney General of 
the United States named 11 people to 
a commission to study the effects of 
pornography, and to make recommen- 
dations about its regulation. The com- 
mission will undertake the first na- 
tional review of pornography in 15 
years. 

“Re-examination of the issue of por- 
nography is long overdue,” Mr. Meese 
told a news conference. “The content 
of pornography has radically 
changed” since the earlier study “with 
more and more emphasis on extreme 
violence.” 

“Moreover, no longer must one go 
out of the way to find pornographic 
materials,” the Attorney General con- 
tinued. “With the advent of cable tele- 
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vision and video recorders, pornogra- 
phy now is available at home to almost 
anyone—regardless of age—at the 
mere touch of a button or at the mere 
dialing of a telephone.” 

Mr. President, the Attorney General 
is to be commended for this initiative. 
Pornography is an international ma- 
lignancy that consumes our children, 
spawns violence, and corrupts the 
hearts and minds and morals of civil 
society. 

Perhaps it is unfashionable in 
modern times to speak of corruption 
of hearts, and minds, and especially 
morals. After all, it is said, aren’t these 
the terms of moralists, bluenoses, vic- 
torians, and censors? Well, perhaps, 
but I use the terms unapologetically: 
A civil society cannot—and this consti- 
tutional democracy need not—leave 
the pornmongers free to peddle their 
vile wares. When a people’s hearts, 
minds, and morals are at stake, their 
vision of justice, liberty, decency, and 
family is at stake. The stakes are too 
high for apology or equivocation. 

In 1970, the President’s Commission 
on Obscenity and Pornography con- 
cluded that: 

If a case is to be made against “pornogra- 
phy” *** it will have to be made on 
grounds other than demonstrated effects of 
a damaging personal or social nature. (The 
Report of the Commission on Obscenity and 
Pornography, page 139.) 

The President repudiated his Com- 
mission’s conclusion, as did the 
Senate: On October 13, 1970, the 
Senate passed Senate Resolution 477 
which rejected the Commission’s 
major findings and recommendations 
by a vote of 60 to 5. Subsequent re- 
search has been no more friendly to 
the 1970 Commission than the Senate 
was, and the new data offer adequate 
justification for today’s Commission. 
To take one example, Prof. Jennings 
Bryant of the University of Houston 
and Prof. Dolf Zillmann of Indiana 
University have shown that persons 
exposed to pornography come to view 
rape as a relatively trivial offense. In 
the Bryant-Zillman study, men and 
women were exposed to pornographic 
movies once a week for just 6 weeks. 
Three weeks after the exposure had 
ended, those who had been exposed to 
the pornographic movies favored jail 
sentences for rapists that were from 
40 percent to 50 percent shorter than 
the jail sentences recommended by the 
control group which had been shown 
innocuous films. 

In another study, Bryant and Zill- 
mann have shown that individuals 
viewing pornography tend to hold 
marriage and the family in lower 
esteem, tend to show more tolerance 
for premarital and extramarital sex, 
express more dissatisfaction with their 
sexual partner, and expect that they 
will be less faithful to their spouse if 
opportunities for extramarital sex 
arise. 
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As far as criminal behavior is con- 
cerned, David Scott, the author of the 
recent, “Pornography: Its Effects on 
the Family, Community, and Culture,” 
seems to sum it up by saying that por- 
nography “is the literature of the sex 
offender.” 

Even in the face of the evidence of 
demonstrable harm, this Commission 
was chosen to “carefully balance the 
need to control distribution of this ma- 
terial and the need to protect first 
amendment freedoms.” This balance 
between license and regulation is not 
inconsistent with a free society as the 
civil libertarians seem to think; indeed, 
it is essential to a free society. Fur- 
thermore, it is a balance that can be 
struck. Legal control of obscenity does 
not imply a police state. 

Obscenity is not now protected by 
the Constitution of the United 
States—and it never has been. Writing 
for the Court, Chief Justice Burger 
has said: 

(T)o equate the free and robust exchange 
of ideas and political debate with commer- 
cial exploitation of obscene materials de- 
means the grand conception of the First 
Amendment and its high purpose in the his- 
toric struggle for freedom. * * * The First 
Amendment protects works which, taken as 
a whole, have serious literary, artistic, polit- 
ical, or scientific value, regardless of wheth- 
er the government or a majority of the 
people approve of the ideas these works rep- 
resent. “The protection given speech and 
press was fashioned to assure unfettered 
interchange of ideas for the bringing about 
of political and social changes desired by 
the people.” * * * But the public portrayal 
of hard-core sexual conduct for its own 
sake, and for the ensuing commercial gain, 
is a different matter. Miller v. California, 
413 U.S. 15, 34-35, rehearing denied, 414 
U.S. 881 (1973). 

Miller remains the leading case on 
the law of obscenity and the first 
amendment. 

The Attorney General’s Commission 
will be chaired by Henry Hudson, 
Commonwealth’s Attorney for Arling- 
ton County, VA. The other members 
of the Commission are: 

Judith Veronica Becker, associate 
professor of clinical psychology, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Diane D. Cusack, vice major of 
Scottsdale, AZ; 

Park Elliot Dietz, professor of law 
and behavioral medicine, University of 
Virginia; 

James C. Dobson, founder and presi- 
dent of the syndicated radio program 
“Focus on the Family;” 

U.S. District Judge 
Garcia; 

Ellen Levine, vice president, CBS 
Magazine Division and editor-in-chief, 
Woman's Day; 

Tex Lezar, former Assistant Attor- 
ney General; 

Father Bruce Ritter, founder and 
president of Covenant House; 

Frederick Schauer, professor of law, 
University of Michigan; and 


Edward J. 
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Deanne Tilton, president, California 
Consortium Against Child Abuse. 


The Attorney General is to be con- 
gratulated for this initiative. He has 
my support and the support of mil- 
lions of Americans. The Commission's 
findings and recommendations will be 
of interest and importance to the 
State legislatures and to Congress, and 
I extend my best wishes to the Com- 
missioners as I await their report. 


Mr. President, at my request, the 
staff of the Republican Policy Com- 
mittee prepared a background memo- 
randum which describes the legal prin- 
ciples of the Supreme Court’s major 
obscenity cases. The memorandum 
sets out the Miller test which de- 
scribes the boundaries of the current 
constitutional requirements for ob- 
scenity. The memo also discusses some 
of the questions raised by Miller such 
as whether child pornography is legal- 
ly distinct from other types of pornog- 
raphy (answered in Ferber versus New 
York), whether books without photo- 
graphs can be legally obscene (an- 
swered in Kaplan versus California), 
whether “soft core” materials may be 
held obscene (answered in Jenkins 
versus Georgia), and so on. The memo- 
randum outlines five important 
themes that always surface is discus- 
sions of pornography, namely censor- 
ship, consenting adults, free will, pri- 
vacy, and legislation based on unprov- 
able assumptions. Attached to the 
memorandum is an appendix that lists 
and summarizes the major Federal ob- 
scenity statutes. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
memorandum and appendix prepared 
by the Policy Committee be included 
in the Recorp so that readers may 
have the benefit of this information. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
REPUBLICAN POLICY COMMITTEE, 
RUSSELL SENATE OFFICE BUILDING, 
Washington, DC, February 22, 1985. 
To; Senator Armstrong. 
From: Lincoln Oliphant. 
Re: The Substance of the Supreme Court’s 
Obscenity Test. 

On June 21, 1973, The United States Su- 
preme Court handed down a series of deci- 
sions redefining the relationship of obscene 
materials and the First Amendment. The 
Court reaffirmed its decades-old holding 
that obscene material is not protected by 
the First Amendment, and it set out, in the 
leading case of Miller v. California, 413 U.S. 
15, reh. den., 414 U.S. 881 (1973), a new test 
for determining obscenity. The Miller test 
remains the law of the First Amendment, al- 
though often by the narrowest of margins. 

As of mid-1982, thirty-seven States and 
the District of Columbia had, either by leg- 
islative enactment or judicial construction, 
adopted the Miller test. Four States had re- 
tained the earlier test. The remaining 
States (except for Alaska which had no ob- 
scenity statutes) had laws which did not fall 
into either category. Ferber v. New York, 
infra Part IIIJ., at 755 n. 7. 
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I. THE “MILLER” TEST 


Miller is important for two primary rea- 
sons: First, it reaffirmed the 1957 holding of 
Roth v. United States, 354 U.S. 476 (1957) 
that “Obscenity is not within the area of 
constitutionally protected speech or press.” 
(Opinion by Justice Brennan, who has since 
changed his mind.) Second, Miller aban- 
doned the Memoirs v. Massachusetts, 383 
U.S. 413 (1966), test which, among other 
things, required that an allegedly obscene 
work be found to be “utterly without re- 
deeming social value.” (Plurality opinion, 
emphasis in original.) 

The new Miller test was set out specifical- 
ly by Chief Justice Burger, writing the first 
majority opinion in an obscenity case since 
Roth: 

“l.s We acknowledge ... the inherent 
dangers of undertaking to regulate any 
form of expression. State statutes designed 
to regulate obscene materials must be care- 
fully limited. As a result, we now confine 
the permissible scope of such regulation to 
works which depict or describe sexual con- 
duct. That conduct must be specifically de- 
fined by the applicable state law, as written 
or authoritatively construed. .. . 

“The basic guidelines for the trier of fact 
must be: (a) whether ‘the average person, 
applying comtemporary community stand- 
ards’ would find that the work, taken as a 
whole, appeals to the prurient interest . . .; 
(b) whether the work depicts or describes, in 
a patently offensive way, sexual conduct 
specifically defined by the applicable state 
law; and (c) whether the work, taken as a 
whole, lacks serious literary, artistic, politi- 
cal, or scientific value.... If a state law 
that regulates obscene material is thus lim- 
ited, as written or construed, the First 
Amendment values applicable to the States 
through the Fourteenth Amendment are 
adequately protected by the ultimate power 
of appellate courts to conduct an independ- 
ent review of constitutional claims when 
necessary.” 

Miller at 23-25 (footnotes and citations 
omitted.) (See Part III for a discussion of 
some of the questions raised by Miller.) 

In Roth, Justice Brennan turned to Web- 
ster who defined prurient as “. . . Itching, 
longing; uneasy with desire or longing; of 
persons, having itching, morbid, or lascivi- 
ous longings; of desire, curiosity, or propen- 
sity, lewd... .” Roth at 487 n. 20. He also 
referred to the 1957 draft of the Model 
Penal Code: “... prurient interest, i.e., a 
shameful or morbid interst in nudity, sex, or 
excretion. .. .” Id. 

This week, the Supreme Court heard oral 
argument in a case presenting the question 
of whether “prurient” can be defined to 
mean “that which incites lasciviousness or 
lust.” The 9th Circuit held that inciting to 
“Just” was constitutionally protected activi- 
ty. Brockett v. Spokane Arcades, Inc, Nos. 
84-28 & 84-143 (U.S.S. Ct.), sub nom., J-R 
Distributors, Inc. v. Eikenberry, 725 F.2d 482 
(9th Cir. 1984). 


II. Five FIRST AMENDMENT THEMES 


In reaching the result in Miller, its com- 
panion cases, and subsequent cases, the Su- 
preme Court majority has adopted certain 
positions of philosophy and jurisprudence 
and rejected others. Since an understanding 
of the Court’s results depends in part on a 
knowledge of its premises, the majority's 
treatment of some of the more important 
foundational issues is set out in this part 
which consists in its entirety of excerpts 
from Chief Justice Burger's opinions for the 
court: 
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A CENSORSHIP 


“The dissenting Justices sound the alarm 
of repression. But, in our view, to equate the 
free and robust exchange of ideas and politi- 
cal debate with commercial exploitation of 
obscene materials demeans the grand con- 
ception of the First Amendment and its 
high purpose in the historic struggle for 
freedom. .. The First Amendment protects 
works which, taken as a whole, have serious 
literary, artistic, political, or scientific value, 
regardless of whether the government or a 
majority of the people approve of the ideas 
these works represent. ‘The protection given 
speech and press was fashioned to assure 
unfettered interchange of ideas for the 
bringing about of political and social 
changes desired by the people.’ [Quoting 
Roth, emphasis added.] . . . But the public 
portrayal of hard-core sexual conduct for its 
own sake, and for the ensuing commercial 
gain, is a different matter.” 

Miller at 34-35 (footnotes and citations 
omitted). 


B. CONSENTING ADULTS 


“We categorically disapprove the theory 
. that obscene, pornographic films ac- 
quire constitutional immunity from state 
regulation simply because they are exhibit- 
ed for consenting adults only. . The 
States have a long-recognized legitimate in- 
terest in regulating the use of obscene mate- 
rial in local commerce and in all places of 
public accommodation, as long as these reg- 
ulations do not run afoul of specific consti- 
tutional prohibitions. . . . 

“In particular, we hold that there are le- 
gitimate state interests at stake in stemming 
the tide of commercialized obscenity, even 
assuming it is feasible to enforce effective 
safeguards against exposure to juveniles 
and to passersby. Rights and interests 
‘other than those of the advocates are in- 
volved,’ ... These include the interest of 
the public in the quality of life and the total 
community environment, the tone of com- 
merce in the great city centers, and, possi- 
bly, the public safety itself. The Hill-Link 
Minority Report of the Commission on Ob- 
scenity and Pornography indicates that 
there is at least an arguable correlation be- 
tween obscene material and crime. Quite 
apart from sex crimes, however, there re- 
mains one problem of large proportions 
aptly described by Professor Bickel: 

“"It concerns the tone of the society, the 
mode, or to use terms that have perhaps 
greater currency, the style and quality of 
life, now and in the future. A man may be 
entitled to read an obscene book in his 
room, or expose himself indecently 
there. ... We should protect his privacy. 
But if he demands a right to obtain the 
books and pictures he wants in the market, 
and to foregather in public places—discreet, 
if you will, but accessible to all—with others 
who share his tastes, then to grant him his 
right is to affect the world about the rest of 
us, and to impinge on other privacies. Even 
supposing that each of us can, if he wishes, 
effectively avert the eye and stop the ear 
(which, in truth, we cannot), what is com- 
monly read and seen and heard and done in- 
trudes upon us all, want it or not’ [Citation 
omitted; emphasis added by the court.) 

“As Mr. Chief Justice Warren stated, 
there is a ‘right of the Nation and of the 
States to maintain a decent society. . .’.”’ 

Paris Adult Threatre I v. Slaton, 413 U.S. 
49, 57-60, reh. den. 414 U.S. 881 (opinion of 
Burger, C.J.). See also, at 68-69. 
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C. FREE WILL 


“It is argued that individual ‘free will’ 
must govern, even in activities beyond the 
protection of the First Amendment and 
other constitutional guarantees of privacy, 
and that government cannot legitimately 
impede an individual's desire to see or ac- 
quire obscene plays, movies, and books. We 
do indeed base our society on certain as- 
sumptions that people have the capacity for 
free choice. Most exercises of individual free 
choice—those in politics, religion, and ex- 
pression of ideas—are explicitly protected 
by the Constitution. Totally unlimited play 
for free will, however, is not allowed in our 
or any other society. We have just noted, 
for example, that neither the First Amend- 
ment nor ‘free will’ precludes States from 
having ‘blue sky’ laws to regulate what sell- 
ers of securities may write or publish about 
their wares. ... Such laws are to protect 
the weak, the uninformed, the unsuspect- 
ing, and the gullible from the exercise of 
their own volition. Nor do modern societies 
leave disposal of garbage and sewage up to 
the individual ‘free will,’ but impose regula- 
tion to protect both public health and the 
appearance of public places. States are told 
by some that they must await a ‘laissez- 
faire’ market solution to the obscenity-por- 
nography problem, paradoxically “by people 
who have never otherwise had a kind word 
to say for laissez-faire,’ particularly in solv- 
ing urban, commercial, and environmental 
pollution problems... . 

“The States, of course, may follow such a 
‘laissez-faire’ policy and drop all controls on 
commercialized obscenity, if that is what 
they prefer, just as they can ignore con- 
sumer protection in the marketplace, but 
nothing in the Constitution compels the 
States to do so with regard to matters fall- 
ing within state jurisdiction. ...” 

Paris Adult Threatre at 63-64 (citations 
omitted). 


D. PRIVACY 


“...This Court has, on numerous occa- 
sions, refused to hold that commercial ven- 
tures such as a motion-picture house are 
‘private’ for the purpose of civil rights liti- 
gation and civil rights statues. . . . 

“Our prior decisions recognizing a right to 
privacy guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment included ‘only personal rights 
that can be deemed “fundamental” or “im- 
plicit in the concept of ordered liberty” 
....» This privacy right encompasses and 
protects the personal intimacies of the 
home, the family, marriage, motherhood, 
procreation, and child rearing. . . . Noth- 
ing, however, in this Court's decisions inti- 
mates that there is any ‘fundamental’ priva- 
cy right ‘implicit in the concept of ordered 
liberty’ to watch obscene movies in places of 
public accommodation. 

“... Conduct or depictions of conduct 
that the state police power can prohibit on 
a public street do not become automatically 
protected by the Constitution merely be- 
cause the conduct is moved to a bar or a 
‘live’ theater stage, any more than a ‘live’ 
performance of a man and woman locked in 
a sexual embrace at high noon in Times 
Square is protected by the Constitution be- 
cause they simultaneously engage in a valid 
political dilogue.” 

Paris Adult Theatre at 65-67 (citations 
omitted). Note: See the section on privacy in 
the home at Part IILI, below. 

E. LEGISLATION BASED ON ““‘UNPROVABLE 
ASSUMPTIONS” 

“(IJt is argued [that] there are no scientif- 

ic data which conclusively demonstrate that 
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exposure to obscene material adversely af- 
fects men and women or their society, It is 
urged ... that, absent such a demonstra- 
tion, any kind of state regulation is ‘imper- 
missible.’ We reject this argument. It is not 
for us to resolve empirical uncertainties un- 
derlying state legislation, save in the excep- 
tional case where that legislation plainly im- 
pinges upon rights protected by the Consti- 
tution itself... . 

“From the beginning of civilized societies, 
legislators and judges have acted on various 
unprovable assumptions. ... On the basis 
of these assumptions both Congress and 
state legislatures have, for example, drasti- 
cally restricted associational rights by 
adopting antitrust laws, and have strictly 
regulated public expression by issuers of 
any dealers in securities, profit sharing ‘cou- 
pons’ and ‘trading stamps,’ commanding 
what they must and must not publish and 
announce. ... Understandably those who 
entertain an absolutist view of the First 
Amendment find it uncomfortable to ex- 
plain why rights of association, speech, and 
press should be severely restrained in the 
marketplace of goods and money, but not in 
the marketplace of pornography. 

“Likewise, when legislatures and adminis- 
trators act to protect the physical environ- 
ment from pollution and to preserve our re- 
sources of forests, streams, and parks, they 
must act on such imponderables as the 
impact of a new highway near or through 
an existing park or wilderness area. . . . The 
fact that a congressional directive reflects 
unprovable assumptions about what is good 
for the people, including imponderable aes- 
thetic assumptions, is not a sufficient 
reason to find that statute unconstitutional. 

“If we accept the unprovable assumption 
that a complete education requires the read- 
ing of certain books . .. and the well nigh 
universal belief that good books, plays, and 
art lift the spirit, improve the mind, enrich 
the human personality, and develop charac- 
ter, can we then say that a state legislature 
may not act on the corollary assumption 
that commerce in obscene books, or public 
exhibitions focused on obscene conduct, 
have a tendency to exert a corrupting and 
debasing impact leading to antisocial behav- 
ior? ‘Many of these efforts may be intangi- 
ble and indistinct, but they are nonetheless 
real.’. . . Mr. Justice Cardozo said that laws 
in Western civilization are ‘guided by a 
robust common sense. . . .’ The sum of ex- 
perience, including that of the past two dec- 
ades, affords an ample basis for legislatures 
to conclude that a sensitive, key relation- 
ship of human existence, central to family 
life, community welfare, and the develop- 
ment of the human personality, can be de- 
based and distorted by crass commercial ex- 
ploitation of sex. Nothing in the Constitu- 
tion prohibits a State from reaching such a 
conclusion and acting on it legislatively 
simply because there is no conclusive evi- 
dence or empirical data.” 

Paris Adult Theatre at 60-63 (citations and 
footnotes omitted). See also, Roth v. United 
States at 500-502 (Harlan, J., concurring and 
dissenting). 

III. ELEVEN DETAILS OF THE “MILLER” TEST 


In the year following Miller, the Court 
has undertaken an explanation of the test’s 
elements. Some major questions have been 
settled (for now), and eleven of these are ex- 
amined in this part. The test itself, set out 
in Part I above, can be accurately under- 
stood only when read in conjunction with 
the Court’s additional explanations. For ex- 
ample, below in subpart G it is explained 
that the trier of fact does not have unbri- 
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dled discretion in determining what is ob- 
scene for the local community. This result 
was, I believe, implicit in Miller, but not en- 
tirely clear within the four corners of the 
test itself, at least not to Georgia state 
courts. 


A. THE COMMUNITY 


A judgment that an item is legally ob- 
scene depends (in part) on whether the ma- 
terial offends community standards. But is 
the “community” the nation, the state, the 
city, or the neighborhood? The answer to 
this question is closely linked to the ques- 
tion of whether the First Amendment oper- 
ates differently in different communities, 
e.g., where a certain magazine is unconstitu- 
tionally obscene in jurisdiction A but legal 
and for sale in jurisdiction B. 

In Miller, the Supreme Court held that 
state standards meet the requirements of 
the Constitution. A national standard was 
expressly rejected. A state need not, howev- 
er, provide that the community be defined 
as the state. A jury may be instructed to 
apply ‘contemporary community stand- 
ards” without being instructed on the 
definition of the community. Jenkins v. 
Georgia, 418 U.S. 153, 157 (1974). 

The state legislatures, while not fore- 
closed from legislating with respect to com- 
munity standards, cannot define the con- 
temporary community standard of appeal to 
prurient interest or patent offensiveness. 

“A juror is entitled to draw on his own 
knowledge of the views of the average 
person in the community or vicinage from 
which he comes for making the required de- 
termination, just as he is entitled to draw on 
his knowledge of the propensities of a ‘rea- 
sonable’ person in other areas of the law.” 

Smith v. United States, 431 U.S. 291, 302, 
(1977), quoting Hamling v. United States, 
418 U.S. 87, 104-05, reh. den. 419 U.S. 885 
(1974), 

The policy against a state’s defining the 
community standard is especially compel- 
ling when the defendant is charged with vio- 
lating a federal statute. Smith at 303. 

The geographical community may be the 
state or it may be not specified, but who re- 
sides in this “community”? Children are not 
to be included, since a jury striving to define 
the community’s standards might reach an 
impermissibly “low” standard if children are 
included. However, all adults are to be en- 
compassed in the community, including 
“sensitive persons.” The jury may not focus 
its attention exclusively on “sensitive per- 
sons,” but they are to be included within 
the general community. Pinkus v. Rosslyn 
News Co., 436 U.S. 293 (1978). 

(The early leading standard of obscenity 
allows a work to be judged by the effect of 
isolated passages on the most susceptible 
persons in the community. Regina v. Hick- 
lin, [1868] L.R. 3 Q.B. 360.) 

The question of a community-based First 
Amendment was dealt with in depth in 
Miller at 30-34, see especially n. 13. In sum, 
the Court said, 

“Under a National Constitution, funda- 
mental First Amendment limitations on the 
powers of the States do not vary from com- 
munity to community, but this does not 
mean that there are, or should or can be, 
fixed, uniform national standard of precise- 
ly what appeals to the ‘prurient interest’ or 
is ‘patently offensive.” ... To require a 
State to structure obscenity proceedings 
around evidence of a national ‘community 
standard’ would be an exercise in futility.” 

Miller at 30. 
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B. SEXUALLY DEVIANT GROUPS 


In general, the effect of the material on 
the average person within the community is 
the important inquiry for the trier of fact. 
However, it is not error for the jury to be in- 
structed to consider the prurient appeal of 
the material to a deviant sexual group. 
Pinkus at 301-03, Hamling v. United States, 
418 US. 87, 127-30 (1974), Mishkin v. New 
York, 383 U.S. 502(1966). 


C. EXPERT WITNESSES 


Expert witnesses are not required to testi- 
fy on the alleged obscenity of material. In 
rare cases, where the material is “directed 
at a bizarre deviant group that the experi- 
ence of the trier of fact would be painly in- 
adequate to judge whether the material ap- 
peals to the prurient interest,” expert wit- 
nesses may be required. Paris Adult Theatre 
at 56 n. 6. 

When the materials are placed in evi- 
dence, they are their own best evidence of 
what they represent. The materials are suf- 
ficient in themselves. “Simply stated, hard 
core pornography ... can and does speak 
for itself.” Id. (quoting the 2nd Cir.). 

D. PANDERING 


Pandering concerns not the materials 
themselves, but their circumstances of pro- 
duction, sale, and publicity. “The sordid 
business of pandering” has been defined as 
“the business of purveying textual of graph- 
ic matter openly advertisted to appeal to 
the erotic interest of their customers.” 
Ginzburg v. United States, 383 U.S. 463, 467 
(1966) quoting Roth at 495-96 (Warren, C.J., 
concurring). 

Pandering itself can be made a crime. The 
circumstances of advertising and distribu- 
tion also can be used by the trier of fact in 
judging obscenity as long as the constitu- 
tional definition is applied. Hamling at 130. 

In Splawn v. California, 431 U.S. 595, 597- 
98 (1977), the following jury instructions 
were approved: 

“In determining the question of whether 
the allegedly obscene matter is utterly with- 
out redeeming social importance, you may 
consider the circumstances of sale and dis- 
tribution, and particularly whether such cir- 
cumstances indicate that the matter was 
being commercially exploited by the defend- 
ants for the sake of its prurient appeal. 
Such evidence is probative with respect to 
the nature of the matter... . 

“Circumstances of production and dis- 
semination are relevant to determining 
whether social importance claimed for ma- 
terial was in the circumstances pretense or 
reality. ...” 

See also, Pinkus at 303-04. 

E. HARD CORE MATERIALS 


Obscene material must depict or describe 
sexual conduct. Miller at 24. The sexual con- 
duct must be depicted or described in a “‘pa- 
tently offensive ‘hard core’ ” manner. Id. at 
27. Examples of hard core materials include: 

“Patently offensive representations or de- 
scriptions of ultimate sexual acts, normal or 
perverted, actual or simulated. 

“Patently offensive representations or de- 
scriptions of masturbation, excretory func- 
tions and lewd exhibition of the genitals.” 

Id. at 25. 

States and localities are not free to define 
non-hard core matter as obscene. This re- 
striction is treated in subsection G. 

18 U.S.C. 1461 which speaks in terms of 
“obscence, lewd, lascivious, indecent, filthy 
or vile .. . matter” falls within the Miller 
requirements, and is not impermissibly 
vague, although it does. not list particular 
depictions that Congress forbids. Hamling 
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at 110-116. Defendants had constitutionally 
adequate notice of the type of behavior that 
was forbidden. Accord, Ward v. Illinois, 431 
U.S. 767 (1977) (state obscenity statute). 


F. WORDS WITHOUT PICTURES 


Books containing words, but no pictures, 
can be constitutionally obscene. Kaplan v. 
California, 413 U.S. 115, 118-22, reh. den, 
414 U.S. 883 (1973). 

“Because of a profound commitment to 
protecting communication of ideas, any re- 
straint on expression by way of the printed 
word or in speech stimulates a traditional 
and emotional response, unlike the response 
to obscene pictures of flagrant human con- 
duct. A book seems to have a different and 
preferred place in our hierarchy of values, 
and so it should be. But this generalization, 
like so many, is qualified by the book’s con- 
tent. As with pictures, films, paintings, 
drawings, and engravings, both oral utter- 
ance and the printed word have First 
Amendment protection until they collide 
with the long-settled position of this Court 
that obscenity is not protected by the Con- 
stitution.” 

Kaplan at 119-20 (citation omitted). 

G. LOCAL DISCRETION 


“Even though questions of appeal to the 
‘prurient interest’ or of patent offensiveness 
are ‘essentially questions of fact,’ it would 
be a serious misreading of Miller to conclude 
that juries have unbridgled discretion in de- 
termining what is ‘patently offensive.’ ” Jen- 
kins v. Georgia, 418 U.S. 153, 160 (1974) 
(Rehnquist, J.) (The entire court agreed 
with the result.) 

Jenkins was convicted by a Georgia jury, 
under a statute that incorporated the Mem- 
oirs test, of showing an obscene motion pic- 
ture, “Carnal Knowledge.” The U.S. Su- 
preme Court reversed, holding that the 
movie “could not, as a matter of constitu- 
tional law, be found . . . outside the protec- 
tion of the First and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments because it is obscene.” Id. at 161. 
Juries are constitutionally prohibited from 
finding materials “obscene” unless they are 
“hard core.” Examples of what consists 
hard core materials can be found in subpart 
E. 


“Carnal Knowledge” was critically ac- 
claimed and earned at least one Academy 
Award nomination. The Court viewed the 
film, and Justice Rehnquist described it this 
way: 

“While the subject matter of the picture 
is, in a broader sense, sex, and there are 
scenes in which sexual conduct including 
‘ultimate sexual acts’ is to be understood to 
be taking place, the camera does not focus 
on the bodies of the actors at such times. 
There is no exhibition whatever of the 
actors’ genitals, lewd or otherwise, during 
these scenes. There are occasional scenes of 
nudity, but nudity alone is not enough to 
make material legally obscene under the 
Miller standards.” 

Id. 

“It would be wholly at odds with ... 
Miller to uphold an obscenity conviction 
based upon a defendant’s depiction of a 
woman with a bare midriff, even though a 
properly charged jury unanimously agreed 
on a verdict of guilty.” 

Id. 

H. SCIENTER 


The term generally refers to a defendant’s 
“guilty knowledge” of the nature of his con- 
duct. Within the context of obscenity trials, 
it has been argued that a defendant cannot 
be convicted of, e.g., knowingly using the 
mails to send nonmailable materials such as 
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pornography, unless the defendant himself 
had knowledge that the materials were ob- 
scene. This reasoning has been rejected by 
the Supreme Court. 

“The inquiry under the statute is whether 
the paper charged to have been obscene, 
lewd, and lascivious was in fact of that char- 
acter, and if it was of that character and 
was deposited in the mails by one who knew 
or had notice at the time of its contents, the 
offence is complete, although the defendant 
himself did not regard the paper as one that 
the statute forbade to be carried in the 
mails. Congress did not intend that the 
question as to the character of the paper 
should depend upon the opinion or belief of 
the person who, with knowledge or notice of 
its contents, assumed the responsibility of 
putting it in the mails of the United States. 
The evils that Congress sought to remedy 
would continue and increase in volume if 
the belief of the accused as to what was ob- 
scene, lewd, and lascivious was recognized as 
the test for determining whether the stat- 
ute has been violated.” 

Hamling at 120-21, quoting Rosen v. 
United States, 161 U.S. 29, 41-2 (1896). 

The general rule does not require knowl- 
edge that the material is obscene, but it 
does require knowledge of the character of 
the material. In Smith v. California, 361 
U.S. 147 (1959), a statute was struck down as 
unconstitutional where booksellers were 
held absolutely liable criminally for books 
in their possession that were later deter- 
mined to be obscene even if the sellers had 
no knowledge whatsoever of the contents of 
the books. 

“[C]riminal responsibility may not be im- 
posed without some element of scienter,” 
Ferber at 765, but a knowledge that the ma- 
terial is obscene is not required. 


I. PRIVACY 


Private possession of obscene materials 
within the privacy of one’s own home 
cannot be made a crime. Such materials, in 
such places, are protected by the First and 
Fourteenth Amendments. “If the First 
Amendment means anything, it means that 
a State has no business telling a man, sitting 
alone in his own house, what books he may 
read or what films he may watch.” Stanley 
v. Georgia, 394 U.S. 557, 565 (1969). 

The hope of some on the Court (and off) 
that Stanley would be read to imply a right 
to order and receive obscene materials as 
well as possess them was denied in United 
States v. Reidel, 402 U.S. 351, reh. den., 403 
U.S. 924 (1971). (The district court had 
struck down the federal law prohibiting the 
mailing of obscene materials reasoning that 
“if a person has the [Stanley v. Georgia] 
right to receive and possess [obscene] mate- 
rial, then someone must have the right to 
deliver it to him.” The Supreme Court. re- 
jected this reasoning.) 

Stanley’s zone of privacy does not extend 
beyond the home. 

There is no constitutional right to trans- 
port obscene material by private carrier 
even for private use. United States v. Orito, 
413 U.S. 139 (1973). 

There is no constitutional right to import 
obscene material whether for commercial 
use, United States v. Thirty-seven Photo- 
graphs, 402 U.S. 363, reh. den., 403 U.S. 924 
(1971), or for private, personal use, United 
States v. 12 200-Ft. Reels of Film, 413 U.S. 
123 (1973). 


J. CHILDREN 
In Ferber v. New York, 458 U.S. 747 (1982), 


the Court held that a state may prohibit 
the production and distribution of materials 
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showing children in sexually explicit activi- 
ty whether or not the materials are legally 
obscene, This result was joined by all mem- 
bers of the court; there remained disagree- 
ment about materials having a serious liter- 
ary, scientific, or educational value. 

Materials which do not involve children in 
live performances or photographic depic- 
tions of live performances, and not other- 
wise obscene, retain their First Amendment 
protection. Jd. at 765. 

For the following reasons the Court was 
persuaded that states are entitled to “great- 
er leeway” in the regulation of child pornog- 
raphy: 

“First. It is evident beyond the need for 
elaboration that a State’s interest in ‘safe- 
guarding the physical and psychological 
well-being of a minor’ is ‘compelling.’ 

“Second. The distribution of photographs 
and films depicting sexual activity by juve- 
niles is intrinsically related to the sexual 
abuse of children. . . . 

“Third. The advertising and selling of 
child pornography provide an economic 
motive for and are thus an integral part of 
the production of such materials, an activity 
illegal throughout the Nation. 

“Fourth. The value of permitting live per- 
formances and photographic reproductions 
of children engaged in lewd sexual conduct 
is exceedingly modest, if not de minimis. 

“Fifth. Recognizing and classifying child 
pornography as a category of material out- 
side the protection of the First Amendment 
is not incompatible with our earlier deci- 
sions.” 

Ferber, passim. 

For child pornography, the Miller test is 
“adjusted in the following respects: A trier 
of fact need not find that the material ap- 
peals to the prurient interest of the average 
person; it is not required that sexual con- 
duct portrayed be done so in a patently of- 
fensive manner; and the material at issue 
need not be considered as a whole. Id. at 
764, 

K. AVAILABILITY OF SIMILAR MATERIAL 

Alleged pornographers have attempted to 
show that their own materials cannot be 
found to offend community standards be- 
cause similar materials are widely available 
in the community. This attempt is unavail- 
ing. 

Quoting the 2nd Circuit with approval, 
the Supreme Court has said, “Mere avail- 
ability of similar material by itself means 
nothing more than that other persons are 
engaged in similar activities.’ ” 

In Hamling, the trial court refused to 
admit similar materials which had already 
been determined to be nonobscene and the 
defendant alleged error. The Supreme 
Court’s answer was, “A judicial determina- 
tion that particular matters are not obscene 
does not necessarily make them relevant to 
the determination of the obscenity of other 
materials, much less mandate their admis- 
sion into evidence.” Jd. 

{Appendix: To accompany Republican 
Policy Committee memorandum of Febru- 
ary 22, 1985, “The Substance of the Su- 
preme Court’s Obscenity Test’’] 

MAJOR FEDERAL OBSCENITY STATUTES LISTED 
IN NUMERICAL ORDER, BY TITLE AND SEC- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES CODE (1982) 
TITLE 18, CRIMES AND CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 
18 USC 552 forbids any officer, agent, or 

employee of the United States to knowingly 

aid in a violation of any statute that prohib- 
its the importing, advertising, dealing in, ex- 


hibiting or sending or receiving by mail of 
any obscene or indecent publications “or 
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other articles of indecent or immoral use.” 
(up to $5,000 or 10 years, or both) 
Chapter 71 of Title 18, comprising sections 
1461-1465, is titled “Obscenity” 

18 USC 1461 defines nonmailable matter 
as, inter alia, “Every obscene, lewd, lascivi- 
ous, indecent, filthy or vile article, matter, 
thing, device or substance . . .”” and prohib- 
its knowingly using the mails to transport 
such materials. (up to $5,000 or 5 years, or 
both, for first offense, and up to $10,000 or 
10 years, or both, for subsequent offenses) 
Held constitutional in Smith v. United 
States, 431 U.S. 291 (1979), Hamling v. 
United States, 418 U.S. 87 (1974), United 
States v. Reidel, 402 U.S. 351 (1971), and 
Roth v. United States, 354 U.S. 476 (1957). 

18 USC 1462 prohibits importing or know- 
ingly transporting in interstate commerce 
by common carrier any obscene, lewd, lasciv- 
ious, or filthy book, pamphlet, picture, 
motion-picture film, paper, letter, writing, 
print, or other matter of indecent character 
..." or any obscene phonographic record- 
ing. (penalty, identical to sec. 1461) Held 
constitutional in United States v. Orito, 413 
U.S. 139 (1973). 

18 USC 1463 requires otherwise mailable 
matter to be sent in covers or wrappers that 
are not obscene or indecent. (up to $5,000 or 
5 years, or both) The section is constitution- 
al, United States v. Keller, 259 F.2d 54 (3rd 
Cir. 1958) (but construing “indecent” to 
mean “obscene”’). 

18 USC 1464 reads in its entirety, ““Whoev- 
er utters any obscene, indecent, or profane 
language by means of radio communication 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than two years, or both.” 
For possible sanctions against stations vio- 
lating this section, see 47 USC 312 (license 
revocation) and 47 USC 503 (forefeiture 
penalty). See also, 47 USC 303(m)(1xD). 
(The FCC is forbidden to censor, 47 USC 
326.) The section is constitutional, United 
States v. Smith, 467 F.2d 1126 (7th Cir. 1972) 
and Tallman v. United States, 465 F.2d 282 
(7th Cir. 1972) (scienter requirement read 
into the statute in both cases). See also, 
Federal Communications Commission v. Pa- 
cifica Foundation, 438 U.S. 726 (1978) (plu- 
rality opinion) (sec. 1464 as the basis for 
F.C.C. regulation of broadcasts which are 
indecent without being obscene—very 
narrow holding). 

18 USC 1465 prohibits transporting ob- 
scene material in interstate or foreign com- 
merce for sale or distribution; possession of 
2 or more copies of any one publication or 
possession of 5 or more publications or arti- 
cles in total shall create a rebuttable pre- 
sumption that the articles were intended for 
sale or distribution; provides for confisca- 
tion and disposal of such materials. (up to 
$5,000 or five years, or both) Section 1465 is 
constitutional, United States v. Marks, 520 
F.2d 913 (6th Cir. 1975), rev'd on other 
grounds, 430 U.S. 188 (1977), and Friedman 
v. United States, 506 F.2d 511 (8th Cir. 
1974), cert den., 421 U.S. 1004 (1975), reh. 
den., 423 U.S. 885 (1975). 

Chapter 83 of Title 18, comprising sections 
1691-1738, is titled “Postal Service” 

8 USC 1735 prohibits mailing sexually ori- 
ented advertising in violation of 39 USC 
3010 or its regulations and prohibits unau- 
thorized use of a mailing list authorized by 
39 USC 3010. (up to $5,000 or 5 years, or 
both, for first offense, and up to $10,000 or 
10 years, or both, for subsequent offenses) 
See, Anno. 15 A.L.R. Fed. 488, “Validity, 
Construction, and Application of Provision 
of Postal Reorganization Act of 1970 (18 
USC 1735-1737; 39 USC 3010,3011) . > 
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18 USC 1736 prohibits the use of materials 
provided in compliance with 39 USC 3010 
from being used in any criminal proceeding, 
except one with respect to furnishing false 
information. 

18 USC 1737 provides a penalty for the 
printer or manufacturer of any obscene 
items intending or knowing that such items 
will be deposited in the mails in violation of 
39 USC 3008 or 3010 or their regulations 
(penalty, same as sec. 1735) 


Chapter 96 of Title 18, comprising sections 
1961-1968, is titled, “Racketeer Influenced 
and Corrupt Organizations” [RICO] 


18 USC 1961(1), as amended, Public Law 
98-473, chapter X, sec, 1020, Oct. 12, 1984, 
98 Stat. 2143, defines racketeering activity 
as, inter alia, “dealing in obscene matter.” 
RICO provides both civil remedies (e.g., di- 
vestiture, investment restrictions, disolution 
of an enterprise; treble damages and attor- 
ney’s fees for persons injured by RICO vio- 
lations) and criminal penalties (up to 
$25,000 and 20 years, or both; forfeiture to 
the United States). Wire taps and “bugs” 
can be obtained to provide RICO evidence, 
18 USC 2516. RICO and other provisions of 
the Organized Crime Control Act of 1970 
were enacted to “seek the eradication of or- 
ganized crime in the United States by 
strengthening the legal tools in the evi- 
dence-gathering process, by establishing 
new penal prohibitions, and by providing 
enhanced sanctions and new remedies to 
deal with the unlawful activities of those 
engaged in organized crime.” See, 18 USC 
1961 nt. RICO has been construed frequent- 
ly; its constitutionality seems established: 
e.g., United States v. Ruggiero, 726 F.2d 913 
(2nd Cir. 1984), cert. den. sub nom., Rabito 
v. United States, 105 S. Ct. 118 (1984), 
United States v. Riccobene, 709 F.2d 214 
(3rd Cir. 1983), cert. den. sub nom., Ciancag- 
lini v. United States, 104 S.Ct. 157 (1983). 


Chapter 110 of Title 18, comprising sections 
2251-2255, is titled “Sexual Exploitation 
of Children” 


18 USC 2251-2255, as amended and added, 
Public Law 98-292, May 21, 1984, 98 Stat. 
204, prohibit any person to “use, persuade, 
induce, entice, or coerce” (and prohibit any 
parent or guardian to knowingly permit) 
any minor to engage in sexually explicit 
conduct for the purpose of producing a 
visual depiction of such conduct, if the prod- 
uct or will move in interstate or foreign 
commerce, or the mails. Shipment, distribu- 
tion, or receiving such products are also pro- 
hibited. The age of majority for purposes of 
the statute is raised from 16 to 18 years. 
Violations are punishable by fines up to 
$100,000, or imprisonment up to 10 years, or 
both. For subsequent violations, up to 
$200,000 and 15 years, but not less than 2 
years, or both. Civil and criminal forfeitures 
are provided; wire tap and “bugging” au- 
thority is granted. The provisions are consti- 
tutional, United States v. Fogarty, 663 F.2d 
928 (9th Cir. 1981) (statute not unconstitu- 
tionally vague). Ferber v. New York, 458 U.S. 
747 (1982) held that child pornography may 
be prohibited even if not obscene under the 
Miller test. (“Sexual abuse or exploitation” 
of a minor by one responsible for the child’s 
welfare is defined as “child abuse and ne- 
glect” for purposes of the Child Abuse Pre- 
vention and Treatment Act, 42 USC 5102.) 
Chapter 117 of Title 18, comprising sections 

2421—2424, is titled “White Slave Traffic” 

18 USC 2421-2424 are directed at prostitu- 


tion primarily, however “debauchery” and 
“other immoral practices” are also prohibit- 
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ed. Section 2424 prohibits transporting 
minors in interstate commerce for the pur- 
pose of prostitution or “prohibited sexual 
conduct” that will be commercially exploit- 
ed by any person. Prohibited sexual conduct 
includes “lewd exhibition of the genitals.” 


TITLE 19, CUSTOMS DUTIES 


19 USC 1305 prohibits the importing of 
any obscene book, picture, etc, and provides 
for customs seizure awaiting a detemination 
of the district court; allows for importing 
the ‘‘so-called classic or books of recognized 
and established literary or scienific merit” 
but only for noncommerical purposes, See, 
19 CFR 12.40 12.41 & 145.51 Held constitu- 
tional, United States v. 12 200-ft. Reels of 
Film, 413 U.S. 123 (1973) and United States 
v. Thirty-seven Photographs, 402, U.S. 363 
(1971), reh. den. 403 U.S. (1971) (statue con- 
stued to require 14 days from seizure to 
begin judical proceeding and 60 days from 
filing for a final decision of the district 
court). 


TITLE 39, POSTAL SERVICE 


39 USC 3001 defines nonmailable matter 
as, inter alia, matter the mailing of which is 
punishable under 18 USC 1416 and 1463 and 
provides for its disposition. But see, Boler, v. 
Youngs Drug Product, — U.S. —, 103 S.Ct. 
2875 (1983) (all justices concurring in the 
result) in which section 300(e)(2) was held 
unconstitutional as applied to defendant's 
mailings of advertisements for contracep- 
tives. See also, Associated Students v. Attor- 
ney General, 368 F.Sup. 11 (C.D. Cal. 1973) 
in which the statute’s Prohibition against 
“advertisements” was held to be limited to 
the commerical sense of the term. 

[39 USC 3001 nt sets out sec. 307 of Public 
Law 87-793 which requires the Postmaster 
General to inform the public that the mails 
may contain obscene and indecent material 
and to allow any addressee to have indecent 
mail detained and returned to the sender 
without cost to the addressee.] 

39 USC 3006 allows the postal department 
to refuse to deliver mail to any person ob- 
taining or attempting to obtain money for 
obscene or indecent things sent through the 
mail and to refuse to cash any postal money 
order drawn to the order of such distributor 
of obscene material. The ealier and idential 
version of this section (30 USC 4006 (1964)) 
was held unconstitutional in Blount v. 
Rizzi, 400 U.S. 410 (1971) (all justices con- 
curring) because the administrative censor- 
ship lacked adequate safeguards against 
abridgement of protected speech. 

39 USC 3007 allows detention of mail for 
temporary periods in proceeding under sec- 
tions 3006, supra, and 3005 (false represen- 
tation). Blount v. Rizzi, supra, held an earli- 
er and identical version of this section (39 
USC 4007 (1964)) unconstitutional in sec. 
3006 obscenity actions, but the section is 
constitutional for sec. 3005 actions for 
fraud, Outpost Development Corp. v. United 
States, 414 U.S. 1105 (1973), affg 369 
F.Supp. 399 (C.D.Cal. 1973). 

39 USC 3008 prohibits the use the mails 
for delivery of pandering advertisements 
and establishes a method for the addressee 
to stop delivery of such advertisements 
which “the addressee in his sole discretion 
believes to be erotically arousing or sexually 
provocative. See, 39 CFR, Part 119, “Rules 
of Practice in Proceedings Relative to Viola- 
tions Under 39 USC 3008.” The earlier and 
identical version of this section (39 USC 
4009 (1964, Supp. IV)) was upheld in Rowan 
v. Post Office Dept, 397 U.S. 728 (1970). 

39 USC 3010 requires the Postal Service to 
establish a list of persons desiring not to re- 
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ceive sexually oriented advertising and for- 
bids any person to mail such material to 
persons on the list; allows the Postal Service 
to require “such mark or notice” as it may 
prescribe to be placed on the envelope or 
cover of sexually oriented advertising. This 
section was upheld as applied in Pent-R- 
Books, Inc. v Postal Service, 328 F.Supp. 297 
(E.D.N.Y. 1971) (‘mark or notice” not re- 
quired on envelopes to persons who have re- 
quested sexually oriented material). 

[39 USC 3010 nt sets out sec. 14 of Public 
Law 91-375 regarding Congressional find- 
ings and determinations about unsolicited 
and indiscriminate dissemination of sexual- 
ly explicit advertising through the mails.) 

39 USC 3011 establishes a method of judi- 
cial enforcement against persons allegedly 
violating 39 USC 3010. This section was held 
constitutional when applied to persons on 
the post office list, but not to other persons, 
United v. Treatman, 408 F.Supp. 944 
(C.D.Cal. 1976). 


TITLE 47, TELEGRAPHS, TELEPHONES, AND 
RADIOTELEGRAPHS 


47 USC 223, as amended, Public Law 98- 
214, sec. 8, Dec. 8, 1983, 97 Stat. 1469, pro- 
hibits obscene or indecent telephone calls in 
interstate or foreign communication; pro- 
hibits “any obscene or indecent communica- 
tion for commercial purposes to any person 
under eighteen years of age or to any other 
person without that person’s consent . . .”; 
provides a defense to prosecution for limit- 
ing access to the prohibited communication 
to persons age 18 or over in accordance with 
procedures to be prescribed by the FCC 
within 180 days of enactment. 

The FCC's proposed rules requiring access 
to ‘dial-a-porn’’ numbers only by credit card 
or between the hours of 9 pm and 8 am 
Eastern Time, 49 Fed. Reg. 24996, 25003 
(June 19, 1984) were struck down as being 
not the least restrictive means available for 
complying with the statute, Carlin Commu- 
nication, Inc. v. F.C.C., 749 F.2d 113 (2nd 
Cir. 1984). The Commission is expected to 
consider new rules on March 1, 1985. 

The unamended statute had been upheld 
in United States v. Lampley, 573 F.2d 783 
(3rd Cir. 1978) (harassing, but not obscene, 
call). See, Anno. 50 A.L.R.Fed. 525, “Prohi- 
bition of Obscene or Harassing Telephone 
Calls in Interstate or Foreign Communica- 
tions Under 47 USC 223.” 

47 USC 558, as added, Public Law 98-549, 
sec. 2, Oct. 30, 1984, 98 Stat. 2801, provides 
that nothing in the new Cable Communica- 
tions title of the Communications Act of 
1934 “shall be deemed to affect the criminal 
or civil liability of cable programmers or 
cable operators pursuant to the Federal, 
State, or local law of libel, slander, obsceni- 
ty, incitement, invasions of privacy, false or 
misleading advertising, or other similar laws 
... -” However, there are exceptions for op- 
erators carrying programs on educational 
and certain other channels. 

47 USC 558, as added, Public Law 98-549, 
sec. 2, Oct. 30, 1984, 98 Stat. 2801, reads in 
its entirety: “Whoever transmits over any 
cable system any matter which is obscene or 
otherwise unprotected by the Constitution 
of the United States shall be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 2 
years, or both.” The FCC has issued pro- 
posed rules and has taken the position that 
the criminal provisions quoted here super- 
sede prior Commission rules. The Commis- 
sion proposes, therefore, to delete the sec- 
tion of its rules concerning cable broadcasts 
of obscene or indecent material. 49 Fed. 
Reg. 48765, 48772 (Dec. 14, 1984). 
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In addition to the major statutes listed 
above, the following sections also regulate 
obscene conduct: 

8 USC 1182(aX13) prohibits “Aliens 
coming to the United States to engage in 
any immoral sexual act” and forbids their 
obtaining a visa. Persons importing aliens 
for immoral purposes are subject to fines up 
to $5,000 and imprisonment of up to 10 
years. 8 USC 1328. (Prostitution is treated 
separately, 8 USC 1182(a)(12), 1251(a)(12) & 
1328.) 

15 USC 1692d forbids a debt collector 
from using obscene or profane language. 

26 USC 5723(d) prohibits indecent or im- 
moral pictures on cigarette products or 
packages. 

27 USC 205(f) prohibits any distiller, 
brewer, importer, or wholesaler of alcoholic 
beverages to publish or broadcast any adver- 
tisement which is calculated to induce sales 
in interstate or foreign commerce or the 
mails unless such advertisement is in com- 
formity with Treasury regulations as will 
prohibit “false, misleading, obscene, or inde- 
cent” statements. 

49 USC App. 1359(b)(5(C) requires the 
FAA administrator to promulgate regula- 
tions governing solicitations in airports by 
nonprofit groups. An application may re- 
quire that persons soliciting do not “engage 
in the use of indecent or obscene remarks or 
conduct.” 

Research note: “Major Federal Obscenity 
Statutes” was compiled by the Senate Re- 
publican Policy Committee staff. Although 
some discretion was exercised in deciding 
which U.S. Code sections to include and 
which to omit, we believe this listing is com- 
prehensive. We have attempted to cite all 
major U.S. Supreme Court cases, but case ci- 
tations are not comprehensive. 


MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. Chirdon, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 
REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations which were referred to 
the appropriate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND FINLAND 
ON PEACEFUL USES OF NUCLE- 
AR POWER—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT—PM 48 


The Presiding Officer laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, togeth- 
er with accompanying papers; which 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
I am pleased to transmit to the Con- 
gress, pursuant to section 123 d. of the 
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Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amend- 
ed (42 U.S.C. 2153(d)), the text of the 
proposed Agreement for Cooperation 
Between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Finland 
Concerning Peaceful Uses of Nuclear 
Energy and accompanying annexes 
and agreed minute; my written ap- 
proval, authorization and determina- 
tion concerning the agreement; and 
the memorandum of the Director of 
the United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency with the Nucle- 
ar Proliferation Assessment State- 
ment concerning the agreement. The 
joint memorandum submitted to me 
by the Secretaries of State and 
Energy, which includes a summary of 
the provisions of the agreement, and 
the views and recommendations of the 
Members of the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission and the Director of the 
United States Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency are also enclosed. 

The proposed revised agreement 
with Finland has been negotiated in 
accordance with the Nuclear Non-Pro- 
liferation Act, which sets forth certain 
requirements for new agreements for 
peaceful nuclear cooperation with 
other countries. In my judgment, the 
proposed agreement for cooperation 
between the United States and Fin- 
land, together with its accompanying 
agreed minute, meets all statutory re- 
quirements. 

The proposed agreement reflects the 
desire of the Government of the 
United States and the Government of 
Finland to confirm and refine a frame- 
work for peaceful nuclear cooperation 
between our two countries in a 
manner which recognizes both the 
shared non-proliferation objectives 
and the friendly and harmonious rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Finland. The agreement will in my 
view further the non-proliferation and 
foreign policy interests of the United 
States. 

I have considered the views and rec- 
ommendations of the interested agen- 
cies in reviewing the proposed agree- 
ment and have determined that its 
performance will promote, and will not 
constitute an unreasonable risk to, the 
common defense and security. Accord- 
ingly, I have approved the agreement 
and authorized its execution. 

Under current law, this agreement 
may be brought into force upon the 
completion of 60 days of continuous 
session of the Congress. However, the 
pending Export Administration Act re- 
authorization bill would revise the 
procedures in sections 123 and 130 of 
the Atomic Energy Act for bringing 
the agreement into force. If these 
amendments are enacted in their cur- 
rent form before the completion of 
the 60-day period provided for in cur- 
rent law, this agreement will not be 
brought into force until an additional 
30 days of continuous session has 
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passed, in keeping with the intent of 
the proposed amendments. In that 
case, this submittal shall constitute a 
submittal for purposes of both section 
123 d. of the Atomic Energy Act and 
section 123 b. as it is proposed to be 
amended. The Administration is pre- 
pared to begin consultation with the 
Senate Foreign Relations and House 
Foreign Affairs Committees on the 
proposed agreement immediately. 
RONALD REAGAN. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, May 21, 1985. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and 
documents, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 


EC-1162. A communication from the Di- 
rector of the Federal Mediation and Concil- 
iation Service, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the thirty-fifth annual report of the 
Service covering fiscal year 1982; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-1163. A communication from the Di- 
rector of the Federal Mediation and Concil- 
iation Service, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the thirty-sixth annual report of the 
Service covering fiscal year 1983; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-1164. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a report on the proposed use of 
research and development funds for the 
design and construction of an extension to 
the runway on Easter Island in the South 
Pacific Ocean; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

EC-1165. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of State (Legislative and 
Intergovernmental Affairs) and the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury (Legislative 
Affairs), transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
seventh annual report in response to the 
human rights section of the International 
Financial Institutions Act; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

EC-1166. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, transmitting, ~pur- 
suant to law, a report on a new Privacy Act 
system of records; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1167. A communication from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Auditor, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report entitled “Annual 
Audit of the Washington Convention 
Center for Fiscal Year 1984”; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1168. A communication from the Sec- 
retary to the Council of the District of Co- 
lumbia, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
copy of Council resolution 6-118, adopted by 
the Council on April 30, 1985; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1169. A communication from the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on Department of Defense procure- 
ment from small and other business firms 
for October and November 1984; to the 
Committee on Small Business, 

EC-1170. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a listing of 
supplemental contract award dates for the 
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period June 1 to June 30, 1985; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

EC-1171. A communication from the Di- 
rector of the Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency and the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on the evaluation of training pro- 
grams for incident prevention and response; 
to the Committee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The following petitions and memori- 
als were laid before the Senate and 
were referred or ordered to lie on the 
table as indicated: 


POM-225. A resolution adopted by the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Hawaii; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


“HOUSE RESOLUTION 316 


“Whereas, recent Defense Intelligence 
Agency reports list 700 first hand live sight- 
ing of possible American POWS in South- 
east Asia; and 

“Whereas, while the figures fluctuate be- 
cause of reclassifications or rare releases of 
remains, the number of POW-MIAs is 
around 2,500; and 

“Whereas, the State of Hawaii has eleven 
sons on the POW-MIA list; and 

“Whereas, the remains of Americans are 
being withheld by foreign governments who 
use them as bargaining chips to obtain 
money or concessions from the United 
States; and, 

“Whereas, while positive identification of 
remains has become more conclusive due to 
advances in technology, the passage of time 
will only make those identifications more 
difficult; now, therefore, 

“Be it resolved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, State of Hawaii, Thirteenth Leg- 
islature, that Congress conduct further 
public hearings to assure that there are no 
more POWs in Southeast Asia being held 
against their will, and that all remains be 
returned; and 

“Be it further resolved that those hear- 
ings be conducted until such time as the 
problem is deemed to be resolved; and 

“Be it further resolved that certified 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
Congress and the Governments of the Re- 
public of Viet Nam, Cambodia and Laos and 
to: the President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, the President Pro Tempore of 
the United States Senate and members of 
Hawaii's congressional delegation.” 

POM-226. A resolution adopted by the 
Senate of the State of Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


“SENATE RESOLVE No. 3 


“Be it resolved by the Senate: 

“Whereas the Interim Convention on Con- 
servation of North Pacific Fur Seals be- 
tween the United States, Japan, Canada, 
and the U.S.S.R. is now before the United 
States Senate for ratification; and 

“Whereas, since the fur seal treaty has 
been in effect, the fur seal population has 
increased from 300,000 in 1911 to well over 
1.2 million; and 

"Whereas the fur seal treaty, the fur seal 
harvest, and the welfare of the Pribilof 
Aleut people are inextricably tied together 
in very complex ways, both culturally and 
economically; and 
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“Whereas the fur seal harvest on the Pri- 
bilof Islands has been taking place since the 
late 1970's; and 

“Whereas the fur seal harvest remains the 
main source of income for the residents of 
the Pribilof Islands while efforts are made 
to diversify the local economy; and 

“Whereas the fur seal harvest is no longer 
subsidized by the federal government and 
will be conducted privately on a self-sup- 
porting basis; and 

“Whereas reputable scientists agree the 
fur seals are not an endangered species; and 

“Whereas the treaty provides for a care- 
fully studied, scientifically controlled har- 
vest of two-year-old subadult nonbreeding 
males only; and 

“Whereas there is no scientific evidence to 
indicate the current level of the commercial 
harvest of subadult male seals contributes 
to any decline in the fur seal population, 
but to the contrary, evidence suggests that 
culling subadult males contributes to the 
overall health of the fur seal herd; and 

“Whereas cooperative and strengthened 
research, education, management and en- 
forcement programs are the keys to the con- 
servation of the North Pacific fur seal and 
these activities can best be carried out 
through the fur seal treaty; and 

“Whereas the National Audubon Society, 
a respected conservation organization with 
more than a half-million members, has en- 
dorsed the renewal of the fur seal treaty; 
and 

“Whereas a national campaign, featuring 
misleading and inaccurate information, has 
been launched by various wildlife groups to 
convince the United States Senate to reject 
the treaty; and 

“Whereas a hearing before the Foreign 
Relations Committee will afford the repre- 
sentatives of the Pribilof Islands an oppor- 
tunity to refute the misleading charges 
made by the treaty opponents, and to 
present, under oath, substantiated, scientif- 
ic information in support of the continu- 
ation of the fur seal treaty; and 

“Whereas not to provide for fair hearing 
on this issue would be disastrous for the 
Aleut people and would open the way for 
special interest groups to attack other es- 
sential subsistence activities, such as trap- 
ping, whaling, and fishing; 

“Be it resolved by the Senate that the 
United States Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations is respectfully requested to hold 
prompt hearings on the Interim Convention 
on Conservation of North Pacific Fur Seals; 
and be it 

“Further resolved that the United States 
Senate is respectfully requested to ratify 
the Interim Convention on Conservation of 
North Pacific Fur Seals. 

“Copies of this resolution shall be sent to 
the Honorable George Bush, Vice-President 
of the United States and President of the 
U.S. Senate; to the Honorable Robert Dole, 
Majority Leader of the Senate; to the Hon- 
orable Richard G. Lugar, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations; 
and to the Honorable Ted Stevens and the 
Honorable Frank Murkowski, U.S. Senators, 
members of the Alaska delegation in Con- 

POM-227. A resolution adopted by the 
Commission of the city of Miami, FL, sup- 
porting the trade embargo against the gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua imposed by President 
Reagan; to the Committee on Finance. 

POM-228. A joint resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Nevada; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 10 

“Whereas, The grand jury is the only inte- 
gral part of the federal system of criminal 
justice which has not been reviewed under 
the current judicial notions of fairness and 
due process; and 

Whereas, Federal grand juries conduct 
their work in secret and without close judi- 
cial scrutiny; and 

"Whereas, There is an apparent absence 
of procedural safeguards which protect ac- 
cused persons and persons under investiga- 
tion from the unbridled power of overzeal- 
ous prosecutors; and 

“Whereas, Many cases have demonstrated 
that the current statutes and rules are not 
adequate to ensure that federal grand juries 
still serve the dual purposes—a shield for 
the innocent, a sword for the government— 
that our founding fathers contemplated; 
and 

“Whereas. Enactment of the principles de- 
veloped by the American Bar Association 
would help prevent future abuse of federal 
grand juries and restore the respect this 
nation had for this institution which is 
deeply rooted in the American system of 
justice; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of Nevada, jointly, That the 
Nevada legislature urges the Congress to 
enact legislation which incorporates the 
American Bar Association's principles for 
the reform of federal grand juries; and by it 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be prepared and transmitted by the legisla- 
tive counsel to the Vice President of the 
United States as President of the Senate, 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and each member of the Nevada con- 
gressional delegation; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution becomes 
effective upon passage and approval.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. DANFORTH, from the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation, 
with amendments: 

S. 991. A bill to provide authorization of 
appropriations for certain fisheries activi- 
ties (Rept. No. 99-67). 

By Mr. STAFFORD, from the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works, with 
amendments: 

S. 1030. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the Public Buildings Service of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration for fiscal year 
1986 (Rept. No. 99-68). 

By Mr. DANFORTH, from the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation, 
with an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute: 

S. 259. A bill to protect the public interest 
in stable relationships among communities, 
professional sports teams, and leagues and 
in the successful operation of such teams in 
communities throughout the Nation, and 
for other purposes (with minority views) 
(Rept. No. 99-69). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. GOLDWATER, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Armed Serv- 
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ices, I report favorably the attached 
listings of nominations. 

Those identified with a single aster- 
isk (*) are to be placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. Those identified with a 
double asterisk (**) are to lie on the 
Secretary's desk for the information 
of any Senator since these names have 
already appeared in the CONGRESSION- 
AL REcORD and to save the expense of 
printing again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(The nominations ordered to lie on 
the Secretary’s desk were printed in 
the Recorp of May 15 and May 20, 
i985, at the end of the Senate proceed- 
ings.) 


1. *Lt. Gen. John L. Piotrowski, U.S. Air 
Force, to be general. (Ref. No. 261) 

2. *Gen. Larry D. Welch, U.S. Air Force, to 
be reassigned. (Ref. No. 262) 

3. *Gen. Bennie L. Davis, U.S. Air Force, 
(age 57) to be retired. (Ref. No. 263) 

4. *Gen. Roscoe Robinson, Jr., U.S. Army, 
(age 56) to be placed on the retired list; and 

5. *Lt. Gen. Jack N. Merritt, U.S. Army, to 
be general. (Ref. No. 264) 

Total 5. 

1. *Lt. Gen. Robert D. Russ, U.S. Air 
Force, to be general. (Ref. No. 276) 

2. *Maj. Gen. Merrill A. McPeak, U.S. Air 
Force, to be lieutenant general. (Ref. No. 
277) 

3. *Lt. Gen. Bernard P. Randolph, U.S. Air 
Force, to be reassigned. (Ref. No. 278) 

4, *Maj. Gen. William E. Thurman, U.S. 
Air Force, to be lieutenant general. (Ref. 
No. 279) 

5. *Lt. Gen. Charles J. Cunningham, Jr., 
U.S. Air Force, to be reassigned. (Ref. No. 
280) 

6. *Vice Adm. Earl B. Fowler, Jr., U.S. 
Navy, (age 59) to be placed on the retired 
list. (Ref. No. 281) 

7. **In the Air Force Reserve there are 18 
promotions to the grade of colonel and 
below (list begins with Charles B. Christian, 
Jr.) (Ref. No. 282) 

8. **In the Army Reserve there are 250 
promotions to the grade of colonel and 
below (list begins with Richard E. Chaffin). 
(Ref. No. 283) 

9. **In the Air National Guard there are 
27 promotions to the grade of lieutenant 
colonel (list begins with Reginald C. 
Ameele). (Ref. No. 284) 

10.**In the Army there are 8 promotions 
to the grade of lieutenant colonel and below 
(list begins with James L. Brazell). (Ref. No. 
285) 

11.**In the Marine Corps Reserve there 
are 73 permanent appointments to the 
grade of colonel (list begins with Clarence L. 
Baer). (Ref. No. 286) 

12.**In the Marine Corps and Marine 
Corps Reserve there are 249 appointments 
to the grade of major (list begins with 
Shauna E. Ahiers). (Ref. No. 287) 

13,**In the Navy there are 469 promotions 
to the grade of commander (list begins with 
Clinton E. Adams). (Ref. No. 288) 

14,**In the Navy there are 2 promotions 
to the grade of lieutenant commander (list 
begins with Jo Ann Landacre). (Ref. No. 
289) 

15.**Lt, Gen. Robert F. Coverdale, U.S. 
Air Force, (age 54) to be placed on the re- 
tired list. (Ref. No. 295) 

16.**In the Air Force Reserve there are 18 
appointments to the grade of major general 
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and below (list begins with Wess P. Cham- 
bers). (Ref. No. 296) 

17.**In Navy Reserve there are 1,305 ap- 
pointments to the grade of captain and 
below (list begins with Chase Dee Ander- 
son). (Ref. No. 297) 

Total 2,406 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources: 

John D. Crawford, of Illinois, to be 
Member of the Railroad Retirement Board 
for the term of five years from August 29, 
1983. 


(The above nomination was reported 
from the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources with the recommen- 
dation that it be confirmed, subject to 
the nominee’s commitment to respond 
to requests to appear and testify 
before any duly constituted committee 
of the Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. McCONNELL: 

S. 1174. A bill to amend the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
to provide States with assistance to estab- 
lish or expand clearinghouses to locate miss- 
ing children; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

S. 1175. A bill to waive certain require- 
ments of section 103a of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 with respect to certain vet- 
erans’ mortgage obligations; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

By Mr. HEINZ: 

S, 1176. A bill to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1974 to provide additional 
annuity eligibility; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. MELCHER: 

S. 1177. A bill to establish a special magis- 
trate with jurisdiction over Federal offenses 
within Indian country and to authorize 
tribal and local police officers to enforce 
Federal laws within their respective jurisdic- 
tions, and for other purposes; to the Select 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. DOLE (for Mr. East (for him- 
self and Mr. HELMS)): 

S. 1178. A bill to extend for 5 years the ex- 
isting temporary duty-free treatment of 
double-headed latch needles; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. COHEN: 

S. 1179. A bill for the relief of Richard C. 
Rianhard of Bar Harbor, Maine; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. D’AMATO: 

S. 1180. A bill to provide for waiver of the 
requirement that proof of actual use be fur- 
nished within three years after the date an 
article is entered, and for reliquidation of 
certain entries of tubular tin products; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HATCH (for himself, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. HEINZ, Mrs. HAWKINS, Mr. 
STAFFORD, and Mr. BRADLEY): 

S. 1181. A bill to establish a program for 
the provision of home and community based 
services to elderly individuals; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. MURKOWSKEI: 

S. 1182. A bill to amend title III of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
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ices Act of 1949 and chapter 141 of title 10, 
United States Code, to require Federal Gov- 
ernment contractors to employ local resi- 
dents in areas of high unemployment; to 
the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 

By Mr. ROTH: 

S. 1183. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to allow penalty-free with- 
drawals from individual retirement accounts 
for certain institutional care expenses; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HATCH: 

S.J. Res. 139. Joint resolution to designate 
the week of December 1, 1985 through De- 
cember 7, 1985, as “National Home Care 
Week”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT 
AND SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 

By Mr. COHEN: 

S. Res. 172. Resolution to refer S. 1179 en- 
titled “A bill for the relief of Richard C. 
Rianhard of Bar Harbor, Maine” to the 
Chief Judge of the United States Claims 
Court for a report thereon; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. McCONNELL: 

S. 1174. A bill to amend the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act of 1974 to provide States with as- 
sistance to establish or expand clear- 
inghouses to locate missing children; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. MCCONNELL and 


the text of the legislation appear earli- 
er in today’s RECORD.) 


By Mr. BYRD: 

S. 1175. A bill to waive certain re- 
quirements of section 103(a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 with re- 
spect to certain veterans’ mortgage ob- 
ligations; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

WEST VIRGINIA VETERANS’ MORTGAGE BONDS 

PROGRAM AND REFERENDUM 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, today I 
introduce a bill to correct a provision 
of the Deficit Reduction Act of 1984 
relating to West Virginia’s Veterans’ 
Mortgage Bonds Program. 

On March 9, 1984, the West Virginia 
Legislature acted to authorize a refer- 
endum item on the November general 
election ballot with respect to veter- 
ans’ mortgage bonds. The Deficit Re- 
duction Act provides for termination 
of such programs under certain condi- 
tions, but excluded those programs 
that had been modified by State gov- 
ernments by providing transition rules 
for various States. 

The bill I am introducing provides 
such an exclusion for a State that 
adopted a resolution relating to the 
Veterans’ Mortgage Bonds Program on 
March 9, 1984, and that ratified such a 
resolution in 1984. 

This change reflects the result of 
the West Virginia referendum that 
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was held in 1984, and in which the 

Veterans’ Mortgage Bond Program 

was overwhelmingly approved. 

This legislation will encourage hous- 
ing construction in West Virginia, 
which still suffers from the highest 
unemployment in the United States. 
The bill will also provide the possibili- 
ty of homeownership to the more than 
200,000 veterans in my State. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

S. 1175 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. QUALIFIED VETERANS’ MORTGAGE OB- 
LIGATIONS AUTHORIZED BY 1984 STATE REFER- 
ENDUM. 

Subsection (o) of section 103A of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to ad- 
ditional requirements for qualified veterans’ 
mortgage bonds) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“(7) SPECIAL RULE FOR A STATE PROGRAM AU- 
THORIZED BY 1984 STATE REFERENDUM.—Para- 
graphs (2) and (3) shall not apply to any ob- 
ligation which would (but for such para- 
graphs) be a qualified veterans’ mortgage 
bond if— 

“(A) such obligation is issued pursuant to 
a resolution— 

“(i) adopted by a State legislature on March 

9, 1984, and 

“(ii) ratified in a State referendum held in 

1984, and 
“(B) such obligation could have been 

issued pursuant to such resolution as in 

effect on the date of the ratification de- 

scribed in paragraph (A)(ii).”. 

SEC. 2. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendment made by section 1 shall 
apply with respect to obligations issued 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 


By Mr. HEINZ: 

S. 1176. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1974 to provide ad- 
ditional annuity eligibility; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT IMPROVEMENTS ACT 
@ Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing a package of legislative 
changes to reform and improve upon 
the railroad retirement system. The 
basic purpose of the legislation is to 
provide certain benefits to railroad re- 
tirees and their dependents that would 
normally be paid under Social Securi- 
ty, and to remove from the law some 
arcane, outdated provisions that serve 
only to disadvantage railroad workers, 
retirees, and their families. I am proud 
to be joined in this legislation by Con- 
gressman OBERSTAR, who has intro- 
duced a companion package in the 
House. 

Since 1974, when the railroad retire- 
ment system was reorganized, Con- 
gress has gradually attempted to make 
the tier I portion of the railroad re- 
tirement benefit identical to Social Se- 
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curity, and to make the tier II portion 
similar to an industry pension. This 
legislation extends this concept to a 
number of areas that have been left 
out, and will provide railroad retirees 
and their families with the same pro- 
tections afforded to other workers 
under Social Security, ERISA, and the 
Retirement Equity Act [REA]. 

The groups that would benefit from 
this legislation are among the most 
economically vulnerable in our socie- 
ty—widows, divorced spouses, the dis- 
abled, veterans, and older workers who 
took severance pay during the recent 
downturn in the railroad industry. 
The legislation is not expensive—in 
fact, many of the provisions are cost- 
neutral or save money—and the sol- 
vency of the railroad retirement trust 
fund achieved in 1983 will not be nega- 
tively affected. 

I ask that a summary of the provi- 
sions of the legislation be printed at 
this point. 

Survivor's BENEFIT FOR RETIREES WITHOUT 
A CURRENT CONNECTION 

Under the railroad retirement system, an 
employee becomes vested after 10 years of 
employment. Upon retirement, he is eligible 
for a benefit made up of tier I (Social Secu- 
rity equivalent—covers both rail and non- 
rail work) and tier II (industry pension 
equivalent—covers just rail employment). 
The worker’s spouse is eligible for a benefit 
equaling 50 percent of tier I and 45 percent 
of tier II. Upon the death of a worker who 
retired directly from railroad work, the sur- 
viving spouse is entitled to 100 percent of 
the tier I benefit and 50 percent of the tier 
II benefit. 

If on the other hand a worker dies who 


had retired from nonrailroad employment, 
(and thereby lost his “current connection” 


to the railroad retirement system), the 
spouse is eligible for only the tier I benefit. 
No tier II survivors’ benefit is available. 
This situation would not be allowed for pri- 
vate pensions under ERISA and REA. 

This legislation brings the railroad retire- 
ment system into line with private pension 
law by stipulating: 

(1) Widows of non-current connected 
workers who die before retirement will be 
paid both tier I and II benefits by the rail- 
road retirement board; 

(2) All non-current connected survivors 
will be eligible for survivors’ benefits, fi- 
nanced by a reduction in retiree and spouse 
benefits; and 

(3) Consent of both retiree and spouse will 
be required to waive survivors’ benefits. 

LAST PERSON SERVICE RULE 


One of the anomalies of the railroad re- 
tirement system is that neither tier I nor 
tier II benefits can be paid until work has 
been terminated with the employee's last 
employer. Individuals can change jobs and 
receive benefits (subject to the earnings test 
in Social Security); however, no benefits can 
be paid if a worker chooses to stay with a 
current employer, even on a part-time basis. 
This requirement to sever current employ- 
ment applies not only to workers retiring di- 
rectly from the railroad, but also to spouses, 
divorced spouses, and workers who may 
have left the railroad years before. It has 
the most serious impact on divorced spouses 
who may not be able to afford to completely 
leave the labor market. 
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This bill provides that a tier I benefit, sub- 
ject to the Social Security earnings limit, 
will be payable to an individual without 
regard to the Last Person Service Rule. It 
will be paid by Social Security, as would 
normally be the case in any occupation 
other than railroad employment. 

DIVORCED SPOUSES 


The Social Security Amendments of 1983 
gave divorced spouses the option of retiring 
at age 62 if their former spouses were eligi- 
ble to retire (under prior law, benefits could 
not be paid until the former spouse had ac- 
tually retired). The railroad retirement 
system was’not amended, and presently a di- 
vorced spouse must wait until his or her 
former spouse retires to collect benefits. 

This bill brings the railroad retirement 
system into conformity with Social Security 
by removing the barrier to divorced spouses 
receiving benefits at age 62 if their former 
spouses have not actually retired. 

CURRENT CONNECTION 


In 1981, Congress stipulated that a worker 
who left railroad employment after 25 years 
of service would not lose his current connec- 
tion with the railroad unless he was released 
for cause, failed to accept an offer of reem- 
ployment, or left, voluntarily. Since enact- 
ment, acceptance of severance pay has been 
interpreted as “voluntary” separation. 

Since 1981, the railroad industry has suf- 
fered a major recession. Many workers with 
over 30 years of service accepted severance 
pay with the understanding they would 
become entitled to unreduced “60/30” bene- 
fits at age 60. The 1983 Railroad Retirement 
Solvency Act, however, phased out 60/30 
benefits, and imposed a 20-percent reduc- 
tion on tier I benefits for workers retiring 
before age 62. Workers who would otherwise 
find a new job and delay retirement until 
age 62 are precluded from doing so as ac- 
cepting non-railroad employment will cause 
forfeiture of tier II survivors’ benefits for 
their widows. 

This provision would allow workers with 
25 or more years of service to work for a 
non-railroad employer and not lose their 
current connection to railroad retirement. 
DISABLED WORKERS, EARNINGS TEST AND TRIAL 

WORK PERIOD 

Disabled workers under railroad retire- 
ment are subject to a monthly earnings 
limit of $200, and an annual limit of $2400. 
No allowance is made for disability-related 
work expenses. Further, the earnings test 
starts in the first month of work—there is 
no 9-month trial work period, as there is 
under Social Security. 

The earnings limit is outdated, and with- 
out a trial work period, many disabled em- 
ployees are discouraged from trying to 
return to work for fear of the consequences 
of failing. In the past five years, Congress 
has shown a willingness to make it easier for 
the disabled to return to work, and I think 
this effort should be extended to the rail- 
road retirement system. 

This legislation would double the monthly 
and annual earnings limitations ($400/ 
month, $4,800/year), and allow for impair- 
ment-related work expenses to be deducted. 
Also, this bill conforms railroad retirement 
to Social Security by providing for a 9- 
month trial work period. 

DISABLED SPOUSES OF ANNUITANTS 

Spouses of annuitants are entitled to ben- 
efits upon reaching retirement age. Younger 
spouses not caring for young children are 
expected to work. This expectation is unre- 
alistic if the spouse is so severely disabled as 
to not be able to work. 
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This provision provides benefits, regard- 
less of age or child-in-care, to a disabled 
spouse of a railroad worker receiving retire- 
ment or disability benefits. This provision 
also provides a spouses benefit if the retired 
or disabled worker is in need of constant aid 
and attendance. 


YEARS OF CREDIT FOR MILITARY SERVICE 


Railroad retirement credit for military 
service is limited to workers who are drafted 
or enlist after war has been declared. As a 
result, workers who enlisted between World 
War II and the Korean War and subse- 
quently returned to rail employment are 
denied credit, whether or not they actually 
served in combat. Had they worked for the 
Federal government or any private employ- 
er, it would violate Federal law to deny 
them work credit for such military service. 

This bill removes the requirement that 
workers must have been drafted or enlisted 
during “wartime” in order to earn credit for 
military service. The legislation also limits 
the period of service that can be credited for 
military service, and generally conforms the 
railroad retirement system to Veterans’ re- 
employment rights law. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND SICKNESS 
BENEFITS 


The Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act requires that unemployment and sick- 
ness benefits be reduced dollar for dollar by 
any “other social insurance” the railroad 
worker is receiving. Generally, this means 
that a railroad worker who gets Veterans 
disability compensation or workers compen- 
sation has his unemployment benefits re- 
duced, As a result, railroad workers with 
other sources of compensation for lost earn- 
ings capacity have little or no protection 
against loss of their railroad wages. 

The Railroad Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Committee (chaired by former Social 
Security Actuary Robert J. Myers), in its 
report last year recommended legislation to 
eliminate this offset, and thereby bring the 
Railroad Unemployment system into line 
with State and Federal unemployment in- 
surance programs. 


This bill would eliminate the offset 
for other social insurance. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the legislation I 
am introducing today be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 


S. 1176 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Railroad 
Retirement Improvements Act of 1985”. 

SEC. 2. SURVIVOR ANNUITY ELIGIBILITY AND RE- 
LATED COMPUTATION MODIFICA- 
TIONS. 

(a) In GeNnERAL.—Section 2(d) of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1974 (45 U.S.C. 
23la(d)) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“(5) Notwithstanding subdivision (1) of 
this subsection, a survivor described in sub- 
division (1)(i) of this subsection ‘(i) is the 
survivor of a deceased employee who did not 
have a current connection with the railroad 
industry at the time of his death, but 

“Gi) would otherwise be entitled to an an- 
nuity under this subsection, 
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shall nevertheless be entitled to such annu- 
ity, unless the person (who may become 
such survivor upon the death of such em- 
ployee and such employee jointly waive the 
future right to such annuity under this sub- 
division. Such waiver must be made at the 
time the employee files an application for 
an annuity under subsection (a) (if the em- 
ployee and such person are married at that 
time), or, in the case of an employee who 
filed an application for an annuity under 
subsection (a) prior to the date of the enact- 
ment of this subdivision, within 6 months 
after such date of enactment. If the employ- 
ee and such person marry after the date on 
which the employee filed an application for 
an annuity under subsection (a), such 
person shall have the future right to an an- 
nuity under this subdivision if the employee 
and such person jointly elect such future 
right prior to the twelfth month beginning 
after the date of their marriage, but the 
right to such annuity shall not begin until 
such twelfth month. If such waiver is not 
made, or if such election is made, the annu- 
ity of the employee and the spouse’s annu- 
ity of the person who may become such sur- 
vivor shall be reduced, starting at’ the time 
that the future right to an annuity under 
this subdivision begins, in such amount as 
the Board determines is necessary to pro- 
vide the resources to pay additional survi- 
vor’s annuities which may become payable 
by reason of such future right. Such reduc- 
tion shall be based on the actuarial values 
of the annuities involved. If such reduction 
takes place, it shall cease on the last day of 
the last month before the date of the death 
of the person who may become such survi- 
vor. The waiver of rights under this subdivi- 
sion may be made by the employee without 
the consent of such employee's spouse if the 
employee establishes to the satisfaction of 
the Board that such spouse's whereabouts 
cannot be determined or that, due to excep- 


tional circumstances, requiring the employ- 
ee to seek such spouse’s consent would oth- 
erwise be inappropriate.”. 


(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
18(2)(ii) of the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1974 (45 U.S.C. 231(2)(ii)) is amended by in- 
serting “(other than a benefit for a person 
receiving an annuity under section 2(d)(5) of 
this Act)" after “benefits” the first place it 
appears. 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall become effective 
and apply with respect to any annuity— 

(1) for which application is made on or 
after the date of the enactment of this Act; 
and 

(2) payable with respect to an employee 
whose death occurs on or after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 3. EXEMPTION OF TIER I BENEFITS FROM 
CERTAIN REQUIREMENTS 

(a) EXEMPTION OF INDIVIDUAL’S TIER I AN- 
NuITY FROM COMPENSATED SERVICE CESSA- 
TION REQUIREMENT.—Section 2(e)(1) of the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1974 (45 U.S.C. 
23la(e)(1)) is amended by striking out “an 
annuity under subsection (a)(1)” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘‘any portion of an annu- 
ity under subsection (a)(1) of this section, 
other than the portion of such annuity com- 
puted under section 3(a) and payable to an 
individual who has attained age 62,”. 

(b) EXEMPTION or TIER I or INDIVIDUAL’s 
ANNUITY FROM RIGHT TO RETURN REQUIRE- 
meENT.—Section 2(e)(2) of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1974 (45 U.S.C. 231a(e)(2)) is 
amended by striking out “An annuity under 
subsection (a)(1)" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Any portion of an annuity under 
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subsection (a)(1) of this section, other than 
the portion of such annuity computed under 
section 3(a) and payable to an individual 
who has attained age 62,”. 

(C) EXEMPTION OF TIER I oF INDIVIDUAL’sS 
ANNUITY FROM THE LAST EMPLOYER RE- 
QUIREMENT.—Section 2(e)(3) of the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1974 (45 U.S.C. 
231la(e)(3)) is amended by striking out “an 
annuity under subsection (a)(1)’’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “any portion of an annu- 
ity under subsection (a)(1) of this section, 
other than the portion of such annuity com- 
puted under section 3(a) and payable to an 
individual who has attained age 62,’’. 

(d) EXEMPTION OF TIER I oF SPOUSE’S OR 
DIVORCED WIFE'S ANNUITY FROM CERTAIN 
REQUIREMENTS.—Section 2(e)(5) of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1974 is amended.to 
read as follows: - 

“(5) Any portion of the annuity of a 
spouse or divorced wife under subsection (c) 
of this section, other than that portion com- 
puted under section 4(a) and payable to a 
spouse or divorced wife who has attained 
age 62, shall, with respect to any month, be 
subject to the same provisions of this sub- 
section as that portion of the individual's 
annuity which is not computed under sec- 
tion 3(a). In addition, that portion of the 
annuity of a spouse or divorced wife under 
subsection (c) of this section which is not 
computed under section 4(a), shall not be 
payable for any month if that portion of 
the individual’s annuity under subsection 
(a)(1) of this section which is not computed 
under section 3(a) is not payable for such 
month by reason of the provisions of this 
subsection.”. 

(e) EXEMPTION OF TIER I oF SURVIVORS’ 
ANNUITIES FROM CERTAIN REQUIREMENTS.— 
Section 2(g)(1) of the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1974 (45 U.S.C. 231la(g)(1)) is amend- 
ed in subdivision (1), by inserting “, other 
than that portion of an annuity which is 
computed under section 4(f),” after “No an- 
nuity”. 

(f) APPLICATION OF SOCIAL SECURITY WORK 
DEDUCTIONS TO TIER I oF INDIVIDUALS’, 
Spouses’, AND DIvorRcED Wives’ RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT ANNvUITIES.—Section 2(f)(1) of 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1974 (45 
U.S.C. 231a(f)(1)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “on the basis” and all 
that follows through “and self-employment 
under the Social Security Act”; and 

(2) by striking out ‘: Provided, however,” 
and all that follows through the end of such 
subdivision and inserting in lieu thereof a 
period. 

(g) APPLICATION oF SOCIAL SECURITY WORK 
DEDUCTIONS TO TIER I oF SuRVIVORS’ ANNU- 
ITres.—Section 2(g)(2) of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1974 (45 U.S.C. 231la(g)(2)) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out “payments” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “amounts paid (to the 
extent such amounts are computed under 
section 4(f)"; and 

(2) by striking out “such survivor’s annu- 
ity under that subsection” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “that portion of such survivor's 
annuity under subsection (d) as is computed 
under section 4(f)". 

(h) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with re- 
spect to annuity amounts for months begin- 
ning after the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 

SEC. 4. ANNUITIES FOR CERTAIN DIVORCED WIVES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 2(c)(4) of the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1974 (45 U.S.C, 
231la(c)(4)) is amended by striking out “if” 
the first place it appears and all that follows 
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through “shall, subject to” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “if such divorced wife would be 
entitled to a benefit under section 202(b) of 
the Social Security Act as the divorced wife 
of such individual if all of such individual's 
service as an employee after December 31, 
1936, had been included in the term ‘em- 
ployment’ as defined in that Act, shall, sub- 
ject to”. 

(b) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendment 
made by this section shall become effective 
on the first day of the first month begin- 
ning after the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 

SEC. 5. CURRENT CONNECTION FOR WORKER 
HAVING 25 YEARS OF SERVICE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1(0) of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1974 (45 U.S.C. 
231(0)) is amended by striking out “if, after 
completing twenty-five years of service” and 
all that follows through “service.” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “after completing 
twenty-five years of service.”’. 

(b) Errective Dare.—The amendment 
made by this section shall apply with re- 
spect to annuities accruing in months begin- 
ning after the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 


SEC, 6. INCREASE IN EARNINGS LIMIT FOR RECIPI- 
ENTS OF CERTAIN DISABILITY ANNU- 
ITIES. 

(a) In GeneraL.—Section 2(e)(4) of the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1974 (45 U.S.C. 
231a(e)(4)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$200 in earnings” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$400 in earnings 
(after deduction of disability related work 
expenses)”; 

(2) by striking out “$2,400” each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof “$4,800 
(after deduction of disability related work 
expenses)”; 

(3) by striking out “$200” each place it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof “$400”; 
and 

(4) by striking out “$100” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$200”. 

(b) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with re- 
spect to months in calendar years beginning 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 


SEC. 7. TRIAL WORK PERIOD FOR DISABLED WORK- 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 2(e)(4) of the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1974 (45 U.S.C. 
231a(e)(4)) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “Neither the limita- 
tion on the payment of an annuity to an in- 
dividual contained in this subdivision, nor 
any other limitation imposed by this Act on 
such an annuity by reason of work or em- 
ployment, shall apply with respect to that 
portion of such annuity as is computed 
under section 3(a) of this Act, to the extent 
that a trial work period in which such indi- 
vidual is engaged would, if such individual 
were receiving insurance benefits under the 
Social Security Act, not limit the receipt by 
that individual of those insurance benefits. 
The Board and the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services shall enter into such agree- 
ments and take such action as shall be nec- 
essary to carry out the purposes of this sub- 
division as it relates to trial work periods.”. 

(b): EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendment 
made by this section shall apply with re- 
spect to months beginning after the date of 
the enactment of this act. 
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SEC. 8. BENEFITS FOR CERTAIN DISABLED 
SPOUSES OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 
AND FOR CERTAIN SPOUSES OF DIS- 
ABLED RAILROAD EMPLOYEES. 

(a) DISABLED Spouses.—Section 2(c) of the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1974 (45 U.S.C. 
23la(c)) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraphs: 

“(5) The spouse of an individual who is en- 
titled to an annuity under subsection (a)(1), 
if such spouse has a permanent and medi- 
cally determinable physical or mental condi- 
tion that is such as to be disabling for any 
substantial gainful activity, shall be entitled 
to a spouse’s annuity, if such spouse has 
filed application therefor, in the amount 
provided under section 4 of this Act. The 
provisions of subsection (a)(3) of this sec- 
tion as to the proof of disability shall apply 
to determinations with respect to disability 
under this subdivision. 

“(6) The spouse of an individual who is en- 
titled to an annuity under subsection 
(a) (iv) or (aX1Xv) and who needs con- 
stant care and attendance shall be entitled 
to a spouse’s annuity, if such spouse is pro- 
viding (in whole or major part) such care 
and attendance and has filed application for 
such annuity, in the amount. provided under 
section 4 of this Act.”. 

(b) Spouses or DISABLED EMPLOYEES.—Sec- 
tion 5(c3) of the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1974 (45 U.S.C, 231d(cX3)) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “The entitlement of a spouse of 
an individual to an annuity under subdivi- 
sion (5) of section 2(c) shall end on the last 
day of the second month following the 
month in which that individual ceases to be 
disabled as provided for purposes of such 
subdivision, and the entitlement of a spouse 
of an individual to an annuity under subdi- 
vision (6) of section 2(c) shall end on the 
last day of the month preceding the month 
in which such individual no longer needs 
constant care and attendance or in which 
such spouse no longer provides (in whole or 
in major part) that care and attendance.”. 

(c) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 


made by this section shall apply with re- 
spect to annuities that first begin to accrue 
with respect to any month beginning after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 


SEC. 9. CREDIT FOR MILITARY SERVICE. 

(a) In GeEneRAL.—Section 3(i(2) of the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1974 (45 U.S.C. 
231b(i(2)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “The ‘years of service’ 
of” and inserting in lieu thereof “(A) Except 
as provided in clause (B) of this subdivision, 
the ‘years of service’ of"; 

(2) by striking out “, during any war serv- 
ice period: And provided further, That an in- 
dividual” and all that follows through “en- 
tered such military service”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(B) In the’case of an individual who ac- 
quires, after the date of the enactment of 
this clause, the right to employment in a po- 
sition as an employee by reason of chapter 
43 (relating to veterans’ reemployment 
rights) of title 38 of the United States Code, 
unless such person fails to exercise such 
rights, such individual’s ‘years of service’ 
shall also include his voluntary or involun- 
tary military service which occurs during 
the period that begins on the date such 
person acquires such right and ends on the 
date such person exercises such right.”. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—Section 
1(g) of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1974 
(45 U.S.C. 231(g)) is amended by striking out 
paragraph (2), (3), and (4). 
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(c) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with re- 
spect to annuities accruing for months be- 
ginning after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 

SEC. 10. LIMITATION ON REDUCTION IN UNEM- 
PLOYMENT AND SICKNESS BENEFITS 
ON ACCOUNT OF OTHER SOCIAL IN- 
SURANCE PAYMENTS. 

(a) In GENERAL.—Section 4(a-1)(ii) of the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (45 
U.S.C. 354(a-1)(ii)) is amended by striking 
out “any other social-insurance payment 
under any law” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“any other social insurance payment under 
any law if the service of the employee for 
any employer affects eligibility for, or in- 
creases the amount of, such social insurance 
payment”. 

(b) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendment 
made by this section shall become effective 
on the first day of the first month begin- 
ning after the date of the enactment of this 
Act.e 


By Mr. MELCHER: 

S. 1177. A bill to establish a special 
magistrate with jurisdiction over Fed- 
eral offenses within Indian country 
and to authorize tribal and local police 
officers to enforce Federal laws within 
their respective jurisdictions, and for 
other purposes; to the Select Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

INDIAN RESERVATION SPECIAL MAGISTRATE AND 

LAW ENFORCEMENT ACT 
èe Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing the Indian 
Reservation Magistrates Act, directing 
the President to appoint special magis- 
trates with jurisdiction over certain of- 
fenses committed on Indian reserva- 
tions as well as jurisdiction in civil 
matters. The bill also provides that for 
each special magistrate appointed, the 
Attorney General shall appoint an As- 
sistant U.S. Attorney whose primary 
responsibility shall be the prosecution 
of crimes and offenses before such 
magistrate. 

Mr. President, this country has had 
a history of Indian treaties and acts of 
Congress, but there are yet to be 
found ways of closing the blank-spots 
in the U.S. law concerning authorities 
and jurisdictions of the Federal and 
State Governments and Indian tribes 
and Indian reservations. 

Through my own experience years 
ago, I knew what the situation was on 
the Pine Ridge Reservation in South 
Dakota regarding law enforcement. 
That was during the late 1930’s and 
early 1940’s, and at that time, through 
the cooperative efforts of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and the Oglala Sioux 
Tribe, there seemed to be no conflicts 
of either State or Federal jurisdiction. 
But times have changed, and that situ- 
ation has changed, and apparently 
conflicts are there now, as they are on 
most reservations. 

There does not seem to be any clear 
Federal jurisdiction over what is to be 
done on the Indian reservation, except 
with the major crimes, and that is 
through the FBI and the Federal 
courts. Only a few States have been 
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granted authority by Congress for 
criminal jurisdiction on reservations, 
and that was under Public Law 83-280. 
Alaska, California, Minnesota, Nebras- 
ka, Oregon, and Wisconsin were given 
that authority by Congress. 

Now, apparently under Public Law 
280, other States, which were called 
optional States, do have the authority 
to assert jurisdiction under certain 
conditions. 

Tribal jurisdiction on a reservation 
through. a tribe’s constitution and 
counsel is limited. And the Oliphant 
decision in the State of Washington a 
few years ago ruled that the tribal 
police officers are not allowed to 
arrest non-Indians on a reservation. 
Therefore there is no clear method or 
process at the present time to enforce 
even the most basic law and order pro- 
cedures on reservations, unless there 
are cooperative agreements between 
tribal, county, State and Federal offi- 
cials that are unchallenged or that go 
unchallenged in court. 

That seems to be sort of a good faith 
means of maintaining the peace and 
assuring justice in a no man’s land 
that can break down on almost any 
given day when someone or some 
group challenges the legality of what- 
ever seems to be the system of cooper- 
ative law and order enforcement. 

Mr. President, although there are 
many problems that are confronting 
the relationship between the Indian 
tribes and non-Indians, either on the 
reservation or adjacent to the reserva- 
tion, we have to start somewhere in 
meeting the challenge posed by these 
unsolved questions of rights. Main- 
taining law and order is basic, and this 
bill seeks to find a solution. 

This bill was first introduced in June 
1980, and hearings were held on the 
bill in Billings, MT, in August 1980. 
Additionally, the Select Committee on 
Indian Affairs held a 3-day hearing in 
March 1980 on Indian jurisdiction 
issues, and testimony was taken on the 
concept of an Indian magistrate 
system. The Senate took no action on 
the bill during the 96th Congress, and 
I reintroduced it as S. 3092 in the clos- 
ing days of the 98th Congress so that 
we could have hearings on it and de- 
termine whether there is a consensus 
that this approach is a constructive 
step toward solving many of the prob- 
lems that arise on Indian reservations. 

The Select Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs held a hearing on S. 3092 in 
Great Falls, MT, on January 3, 1985. 
Based on the testimony taken at that 
hearing I have added a section to the 
bill providing for the appointment of 
an additional Assistant U.S. Attorney 
to prosecute crimes and offenses 
before a special magistrate on Indian 
reservations. 

The bill deals primarily with broad- 
ening the powers of the Federal court 
system by establishing special Federal 
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magistrates on Indian reservations 
with clear jurisdiction to utilize 
county, State, Federal and tribal law 
enforcement officers in warrants, sum- 
monses, arrests and trial procedures 
on Indian reservations. 

Mr. President, while it should be ob- 
vious that something of this nature is 
necessary for ordinary law and order 
procedures, it may also be necessary 
with respect to tort and other civil 
matters. A recent dispute arising from 
the injury of a youngster on the play- 
ground of the Lodge Grass School on 
the Crow Reservation is now before 
the U.S. Supreme Court to determine 
proper jurisdiction. I am not in any 
way attempting to interfere or pre- 
judge that court decision, but I believe 
whatever the Supreme Court will find 
in that matter will not resolve the 
basic issues of jurisdiction between 
tribal courts and Federal and State 
courts unless Congress acts to estab- 
lish by statute what the proper proce- 
dures are. 

The process through the special 
Federal magistrates on an Indian res- 
ervation to funnel into Federal district 
courts is one method and may be ac- 
ceptable as a correct method. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Select 
Committee on Indian Affairs will con- 
duct hearings on this bill as soon as 
possible and will report out a bill that 
will be acceptable to the Senate, 
House of Representatives, and to the 
people living on or near Indian reser- 
vations throughout this country.e 

By Mr. D’AMATO: 


S. 1180. A bill to provide for waiver 
of the requirement that proof of 
actual use be furnished within 3 years 
after the date an article is entered, 
and for reliquidation of certain entries 
of tubular tin products; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


WAIVER OF PROOF OF ACTUAL USE REQUIREMENT 
@ Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce a bill that would 
provide for waiver of the requirement 
that proof of actual use be furnished 
within 3 years after the date an article 
is entered, notwithstanding any provi- 
sion of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, or any other provisions of 
the law to the contrary. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to join me in passing this legislation 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
full text of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1180 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, Notwith- 
standing any provision of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, or any other provisions of 
the law to the contrary, the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall reliquidate, as free of 
duty under item 911.12 of the Appendix to 
the Tariff Schedules of the United States 
which was in effect at the time of entry, the 
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entries numbered 00329493 (dated March 
16, 1979), 00329494 (dated March 16, 1979), 
00329495 (dated March 28, 1979), and 
00330003 (dated March 21, 1979), made at 
New York, New York, and covering tubular 
tin products, if a copy certificate of actual 
use (remelt certificate) for the products cov- 
ered by the four entries is submitted to the 
U.S. Customs Service at the port of entry 
within 120 days from the date of enactment 
of this Act.e 


By Mr. HATCH (for himself, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. HEINZ, Mrs. 
HAWKINS, Mr. STAFFORD, and 
Mr. BRADLEY): 

S. 1181. A bill to establish a program 
for the provision of home and commu- 
nity based services to elderly individ- 
uals; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

HOME AND COMMUNITY BASED SERVICES FOR 

THE ELDERLY ACT 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing the “Home and 
Community Based Services for the El- 
derly Act of 1985.” This legislation will 
create a new health block grant to 
enable States to better address the 
needs of our growing elderly popula- 
tion. 

This bill is intended to fill in some 
well-recognized gaps in current entitle- 
ment programs—benefits our elderly 
now receive under the Medicare and 
Medicaid Programs. The foremost 
result would be a wider availability of 
a range of services which would allow 
elderly individuals who are at risk of 
institutional care to stay at home. Not 
only is this the preferred kind of care, 
much desired by our elderly, but alter- 
natives to institutionalization are mon- 
eysavers. It is also my hope that this 
new authority will generate the infor- 
mation we will so desperately need 
over the next 15 years to continue 
making our national long-term policy 
people-sensitive as well as efficient. 

Within our Nation’s elderly commu- 
nity, we face a demographic explosion, 
set to take off before the end of the 
next decade. While America’s health 
care resources are at best expected to 
grow arithmetically, the number of 
senior citizens who will need health 
care for chronic and acute ailments is 
growing geometrically. 

At present there are an estimated 26 
million elderly citizens, approximately 
12 percent of our population. By the 
year 2000 at least 17.3 percent of our 
citizens will be over 65 years of age. 
The aging of our Nation is not unique 
to the United States, and, in fact, 
many other countries in the Western 
World share our concerns about how 
to best provide for our elderly without 
depleting national resources. 

The problems raised by growing 
numbers of elderly people are complex 
and difficult. The answers are not easy 
to come by, particularly in light of 
current budgetary concerns. Perhaps, 
as a result, I feel we have tended to re- 
treat from our responsibility to invest 
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in solutions. Improved home care and 
community services, as envisioned by 
this legislation, will pay for itself. I am 
convinced of that. But the savings will 
not equal the cost in the first year and 
maybe not even in the second. Howev- 
er, concerns about the budget impact 
of health care policies are never going 
to go away—and the time to start 
doing something about 1990’s cost is 
today. 

If we shy away from our responsibil- 
ity to provide humane and economic 
health care services for our elderly 
citizens in the privacy and safety of 
their homes, then we will eventually 
be forced to cope with far greater and 
more costly problems. We must not 
cower in the corner, be intimidated by 
the budget deficit monster, but have, 
instead, the courage to act now to pro- 
vide for our elderly citizens’ basic 
needs. The Home and Community 
Based Services for the Elderly Act of 
1985 is appropriate policy for now and 
represents a desperately needed in- 
vestment in long-term cost saving. 

The bill I am introducing today will 
establish a block grant to provide 
funds for States to: First, coordinate 
all community and home health serv- 
ices currently provided through a 
myriad of local, State, and national 
Government programs; second, identi- 
fy ways of assisting elderly individuals 
or groups at risk of institutionalization 
in order for them to stay at home and 
in their communities; third, educate 
public, medical, and social work pro- 
fessionals about the services available 
to the elderly; fourth, encourage in- 
volvement of families, voluntary, reli- 
gious, and community organizations; 
fifth, provide basic home and commu- 
nity services determined necessary to 
keep those at risk of institutional care 
in their homes, and sixth, provide in- 
formation to the Secretary of HHS for 
use in developing an analysis of cost 
effective methods in providing home 
and community services. 

This will provide the funds and flexi- 
bility States need to develop effective 
and efficient home health programs. 
No services that are currently provid- 
ed under Medicare or Medicaid will be 
funded by this legislation, although I 
am confident that if this new block 
grant is available to our States there 
will be less demand for costly institu- 
tional care. 

Mr. President, In conclusion, I urge 
my colleagues to look carefully at this 
home health care block grant bill. I 
am confident they will find it worthy 
of their support. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
complete text of this legislation and a 
section by section summary be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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S. 1181 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Home and Commu- 
na Based Services for the Elderly Act of 
1985". 

SecTION 2. (a) Part A of title XIX of the 
Public Health Service Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

“Subpart 2—Home and Community Based 

Services 
“AUTHORIZATIONS OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 1910. For the purpose of allotments 
to States to carry out the activities de- 
scribed in section 1910C, there are author- 
ized to be appropriated $100,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1986, $100,000,000 for fiscal year 
1987, and $100,000,000 for fiscal year 1988: 

“ALLOTMENTS 


“Sec. 1910A. (a)(1) Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), the Secretary shall allot to 
each State for each fiscal year from the 
amounts appropriated under section 1910 
for such fiscal year an amount equal to the 
product of— 

“(A) the total amount appropriated for 
such fiscal year, multiplied by 

“(B) the ratio (stated as a percentage) 
that the total number of elderly individuals 
residing in the State bears to the total 
number of elderly individuals residing in the 
United States, multiplied by 

“(C) the quotient of— 

“(i) the ratio (stated as a percentage) that 
the total number of elderly individuals re- 
siding in the State bears to the total popula- 
tion of the State, divided by 

“(ii) the ratio (stated as a percentage) that 
the total number of elderly individuals re- 
siding in the United States bears to the 
total population of the United States. 

“(2) Notwithstanding paragraph (1)— 

“CA) the total amount of the allotment for 
each of the several States, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico for each fiscal 
year shall not be less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent of the total amount appropriated 
under section 1910 for such fiscal year; 

“(B) the total amount of the allotment for 
each of the Virgin Islands, Guam, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands for 
each fiscal year shall not be less than one- 
fourth of 1 percent of the total amount ap- 
propriated under section 1910 for such fiscal 
year; and 

“(C) the total amount of the allotment for 
each of American Samoa and the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Mariana Islands for 
each fiscal year shall not be less than one- 
sixteenth of 1 percent of the total amount 
appropriated under section 1910 for such 
fiscal year. 

“(3) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘elderly individual’ means an individual who 
has attained the age of 65 years. 

“(b) To the extent that all the funds ap- 
propriated under section 1910 for a fiscal 
year and available for allotment in such 
fiscal year are not otherwise allotted to 
States because— 

“(1) one or more States have not submit- 
ted an application or description of activi- 
ties in accordance with section 1910D for 
such fiscal year; 

“(2) one or more States have notified the 
Secretary that they do not intend to use the 
full amount of their allotment; or 

“(3) some State allotments are offset or 
repaid under section 1906(b)(3) (as such sec- 
tion applies to this subpart pursuant to sec- 
tion 1910D(e)); 
such excess shall be allotted among each of 
the remaining States in proportion to the 
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amount otherwise allotted to such States 
for such fiscal year without regard to this 
subsection. 

“(c)(1) If the Secretary— 

“(A) receives a request from the governing 
body of an Indian tribe or tribal organiza- 
tion within any State that funds under this 
subpart be provided directly by the Secre- 
tary to such tribe or organization, and 

“(B) determines that the members of such 
tribe or tribal organization would be better 
served by means of grants made directly by 
the Secretary under this subpart, 
the Secretary shall reserve from amounts 
which would otherwise be allotted to such 
State under subsection (a) for a fiscal year 
the amount determined under paragraph 
(2). 

“(2) The Secretary: shall reserve for the 
purpose of paragraph (1) from amounts 
that would otherwise be allotted to such 
State under subsection (a) an amount equal 
to the amount which bears the same ratio 
to the State’s allotment for the fiscal year 
involved under subsection (a) as the total 
number of elderly individuals in the tribe 
during such fiscal year bears to the total 
number of elderly individuals residing in the 
State during such fiscal year. 

“(3) The amount reserved by the Secre- 
tary on the basis of a determination under 
this subsection shall be granted to the 
Indian tribe or tribal organization serving 
the elderly individuals for whom such a de- 
termination has been made. 

“(4) In order for an Indian tribe or tribal 
organization to be eligible for a grant for a 
fiscal year under this subsection, it shall 
submit to the Secretary a plan for such 
fiscal year which meets such criteria as the 
Secretary may prescribe. 

“PAYMENTS UNDER ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 

“Sec. 1910B. (a) For each fiscal year, the 
Secretary shall make payments, as provided 
by section 6503(a) of title 31, United States 
Code, to each State from its allotment 
under section 1910A (other than any 
amount reserved under subsection (c) of 
such section) from amounts appropriated 
for that fiscal year. 

“(b) Any amount paid to a State for a 
fiscal year and remaining unobligated at the 
end of such year shall remain available for 
the next fiscal year to such State for the 
purposes for which it was made. 

“USE OF ALLOTMENTS 

“Sec. 1910C. (a)(1) Except as provided in 
subsections (b) and d), amounts paid to a 
State under section 1910B from its allot- 
ment under section 1910A for any fiscal 
year may be used to provide home and com- 
munity based services to elderly individuals, 
Such services may include activities to (A) 
identify and locate elderly individuals eligi- 
ble for such services, (B) plan and manage 
services to be provided to such individuals, 
(C) educate the public and medical, and 
social service professionals concerning the 
availability of such services, (D) encourage 
and enhance the participation of families 
and voluntary organizations in the provision 
of such services, (E) train personnel to pro- 
vide such services through the use of model 
curricula which include proper standards 
and quality assurance mechanisms for such 
training, and (F) coordinate long-term care 
services provided to elderly individuals by 
public and private institutions and volun- 
tary organizations in order to eliminate du- 
plication in the provision of such services 
and the provision of services under this sub- 
part and to maximize the use of funds pro- 
vided under this subpart and other Federal 
laws. 
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“(2) A State may use amounts paid to it 
under section 1910B to provide home and 
community based services to elderly individ- 
uals through grants to eligible organizations 
who have entered into contracts under sec- 
tion 1876(g) of the Social Security Act for 
projects to demonstrate the cost effective- 
ness of providing home and community 
based services to elderly individuals as part 
of comprehensive health care services pro- 
vided by such organizations. As a condition 
of receipt of a grant under this paragraph, a 
State shall require an eligible organization 
to use amounts provided under such grant 
only for the provision of home and commu- 
nity based services to elderly individuals. 

“(b) Of the amounts paid to a State under 
section 1910B— 

“(1) not more than 50 percent of such 
amounts may be used by the State in fiscal 
year 1986 to plan services and activities to 
be provided under this subpart; and 

“(2) not more than 10 percent of such 
amounts may be used by the State in any 
fiscal year beginning after fiscal year 1986 
to plan such services and activities. 

“(c) The Secretary, if requested by a 
State, shall provide technical assistance: to 
the State in planning and operating activi- 
ties to be carried out under this subpart, 

“(d) A State may not use amounts paid to 
it under section 1910B to— 

“(1) provide inpatient services; 

“(2) make cash payments to intended re- 
cipients of services, except that a State may 
use amounts paid to it under section 1910B 
to establish a system under which— 

“(A) the State provides vouchers to elder- 
ly individuals which may be used by such in- 
dividuals to pay providers of home and com- 
munity based services for such services; and 

“(B) such providers present such vouchers 
to the State for redemption for cash pay- 
ments for the provisions of such services; 

“(3) purchase or improve land, purchase, 
construct, or permanently improve (other 
than minor remodeling) any building or 
other facility, or purchase major medical 
equipment; 

“(4) satisfy any requirement for the ex- 
penditure of non-Federal funds as a condi- 
tion for the receipt of Federal funds; or 

“(5) provide services under this subpart to 
an individual if the total cost to the Federal 
Government of providing such services 
would exceed the total cost of institutional- 
ization of such individual. 

The Secretary may waive the limita- 
tion contained in paragraph (3) upon 
the request of a State if the Secretary 
finds that there are extraordinary cir- 
cumstances to justify the waiver and 
that granting the waiver will assist in 
carrying out this subpart. 


“APPLICATION AND DESCRIPTION OF ACTIVITIES; 
REQUIREMENTS 


“Sec. 1910D. (a)(1) In order to receive an 
allotment for a fiscal year under section 
1910A each State shall submit an applica- 
tion to the Secretary. Each such application 
shall be in such form and submitted by such 
date as the Secretary shall require. 

“(2) Each application required under para- 
graph (1) for an allotment under section 
1910A for a fiscal year shall contain assur- 
ances that the State will meet the require- 
ments of subsection (b). 

“(b) As part of the annual application re- 
quired by subsection (a) for an allotment for 
any fiscal year, the chief executive officer 
of each State shall— 
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“(1) certify that the State agrees to use 
the funds allotted to it under section 1910A 
in accordance with the requirements of this 
subpart; 

“(2) provide assurances that such chief ex- 
ecutive officer will establish an appropriate 
plan and mechanism to coordinate activities 
of State agencies which administer pro- 
grams relating to health, welfare, rehabili- 
tation, and the elderly with the provision of 
home and community based services by 
State and local agencies and public and pri- 
vate institutions and organizations; 

“(3) provide assurances that such chief ex- 
ecutive officer will designate or establish a 
State agency to administer funds provided 
under this subpart and the plan developed 
under paragraph (2) in a manner which will 
insure, to the maximum extent feasible, 
that services provided to elderly individuals 
under this subpart will not duplicate serv- 
ices to elderly individuals provided under 
other provisions of Federal law; 

“(4) certify that the State will coordinate 
the provision of home and community based 
services with funds provided under this sub- 
part with activities conducted to provide 
such services by voluntary, religious, and 
community organizations and local govern- 
ments; 

“(5) provide assurances that the State will 
make reasonable efforts to provide services 
under this subpart through agencies and 
providers rendering services under the 
State’s medicaid plan approved under title 
XIX of the Social Security Act; 

“(6) provide assurances that the State 
will, to the maximum extent feasible, pro- 
vide home and community based services 
under this subpart to elderly individuals 
who are low income individuals and who are 
not receiving equivalent home and commu- 
nity based services under the State's medic- 
aid plan approved under title XIX of the 
Social Security Act; 

“(7) provide assurances that, for any 
period in which a waiver is in effect in the 
State under section 1915(c) of the Social Se- 
curity Act, funds paid to the State under 
section 1910B will be used to provide home 
and community based services which do not 
duplicate services provided pursuant to such 
waiver; and 

“(8) certify that the State agrees that 
Federal funds made available under section 
1910B for any period will be so used as to 
supplement and increase the level of State, 
local and other non-Federal funds that 
would in the absence. of such Federal funds 
he made available for the programs and ac- 
tivities for which funds are provided under 
that section and will in no event supplant 
such State, local, and other non-Federal 
funds. 

“(d) The chief executive officer of a State 
shall, as part of the application required by 
subsection (a) for any fiscal year, also. pre- 
pare and furnish the Secretary (in accord- 
ance with such form as the Secretary shall 
provide) with a description of the intended 
use of the payments the State will receive 
under section 1910B for the fiscal year for 
which the application is submitted, includ- 
ing information on the programs and activi- 
ties to be supported and services to be pro- 
vided. The description shall be made public 
within the State in such manner as to facili- 
tate comment from any person (including 
any Federal or other public agency) during 
development of the description and after its 
transmittal. The description shall be revised 
(consistent with this section) throughout 
the year as may be necessary to reflect sub- 
stantial changes in the programs and activi- 
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ties assisted by the State under this subpart, 
and any revision shall be subject to the re- 
quirements of the preceding sentence. 

“(e) Except where inconsistent with the 
provisions of this subpart, the provisions of 
section 1903(b), section 1906(a), paragraphs 
(1) through (5) of section 1906(b), and sec- 
tion 1907, 1908, and 1909 shall apply to sub- 
part 1 of this part. 

“(f) Each report submitted by a State to 
the Secretary under section 1906(a)(1) (as 
such section applies to this subpart pursu- 
ant to subsection (e) of this section) shall 
include an analysis of the cost effectiveness 
of providing home and community based 
services to elderly individuals under this 
subpart. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 1910E. For purposes of this subpart: 

“(1) The term ‘elderly individual’ (other 
than for the purposes of section 1910A) 
means an individual who has attained the 
age of 65 years and who— 

“(A) resides at home and is at risk of insti- 
tutionalization because of limitations on the 
ability of such individual to function inde- 
pendently; 

“(B) is a patient in a hospital who is at 
risk of prolonged hospitalization, and who 
could be cared for in long-term care institu- 
tion or who could return to the community 
if home and community based services are 
available; or 

“(C) is a patient in a skilled nursing facili- 
ty or an intermediate care facility who could 
return to the community if home and com- 
munity based services are available. 

(2) The terms ‘Indian tribe’ and ‘tribal 
organization’ have the same meaning given 
such terms in section 4(b) and section 4(c) 
of the Indian Self-Determination and Edu- 
cation Assistance Act."’. 

(b) Such part is further amended— 

“(1) by striking out the heading of such 
part and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“PART A—PREVENTIVE HEALTH, HEALTH SERV- 
ICES, AND HOME AND COMMUNITY BASED SERV- 
ICES”; 

(2) by inserting after the heading of such 
part the following: 

“Subpart 1—Preventive Health and Health 

Services”; and 
(3) by striking out “this part” and insert- 

ing in lieu thereof “this subpart” each place 

it appears in sections 1902(d)(1)(A), 

1902(d)(1)(B), 1904(a)(1), 1904(a)(3), 

1904(b), 1905(c)(1), 1905(c)(3), 1903(c)(5), 

1905(c)(8), and 1905(d), 

Sec. 3. This Act and the amendments 
made by this Act shall take effect on Octo- 
ber 1, 1985. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY 


THE HOME AND COMMUNITY BASED SERVICES 
FOR THE ELDERLY ACT OF 1985 


A bill to establish a program for the provi- 
sion of home and community based services 
to elderly individuals. 

Sec, 1910—‘‘Authorization of Appropria- 
tions”: 

Authorization of appropriation levels are 
$100,000,000 for fiscal year 1986, 
$100,000,000 for fiscal year 1987 and 
$100,000,000 for FY 1988. 

The formula for allocating funds to the 
States reflects the proportion of a State's 
population that is elderly. Funds are allo- 
cated to the States on the basis of the ratio 
of the total number of elderly residing in a 
State to the total number of elderly in all 
States multiplied by a weighting factor of 
the proportion of a State’s population that 
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is elderly compared to the proportion of the 
Nation’s population that is elderly. 

Any excess funds not used by a State shall 
be allotted among each of the remaining 
States in proportion to the amount other- 
wise allotted to such States for such fiscal 
year. 

Sec. 1910B—‘‘Payments under Allotments 
to States”: 

Any amount paid to a State for a fiscal 
year and remaining unused at the end of 
such year shall remain available for the 
next fiscal year to such State for the pur- 
poses for which it was made. 

Sec. 1910C—“Use of Allotments”: 

Home and community based services to el- 
derly individuals include activities to: 1) 
identify and locate elderly individuals eligi- 
ble for such services, 2) plan and manage 
services to be provided to such individuals, 
3) educate the public and medical and social 
service professionals concerning the avail- 
ability of services and 4) encourage the par- 
ticipation of families and voluntary organi- 
zations in the provision of such services, 5) 
train personnel to provide such services 
through the use of model curricula which 
include proper standards and quality assur- 
ance mechanisms for such training, 6) co- 
ordinate long-term care services provided to 
eldery individuals by public and private in- 
stitutions and voluntary organizations in 
order to eliminate duplication in the provi- 
sion of such services. 

Services may be provided through grants 
to eligible organizations who have entered 
into contracts for projects to demonstrate 
cost-effectiveness of providing home and 
community-based services to elderly individ- 
uals. 

Of the amounts paid to the State, 1) not 
more than 50 percent may be used in fiscal 
year 1986 to plan for services and activities 
to be provided, 2) not more than 10 percent 
may be used in any fiscal year beginning 
after fiscal year 1986 to plan such services 
and activities. 

A State may not use amounts paid to it to: 
1) provide inpatient services, 2) make cash 
payments to, intended recipients of services 
(the State may provide vouchers to pay for 
services), 3) purchase or improve land pur- 
chase, construct and permanently improve 
any building or purchase major medical 
equipment, 4) satisfy and requirement for 
the expenditure of non-federal funds as a 
condition for receipt of federal funds, 5) 
provide services to an individual if the total 
cost of providing such services would exceed 
the total cost of institutionalization of the 
individual. 

Sec. 1910D—“Application and Description 
of Activities; Requirements”: 

Applications shall contain assurances that 
the State will meet the requirements re- 
garding allotments. 

With funds provided, States shall coordi- 
nate home community based services with 
services provided by voluntary, religious and 
community organizations. 

States may provide home and community 
based services to the elderly who are not eli- 
gible for such services under the State’s 
Medicaid plan under Title XIX of the Social 
Security Act. 

A description of the intended use of the 
payments received by each State is required 
including information on activities and pro- 
grams to be provided. 

Sec. 1910E—‘Definitions”: 

An “elderly individual” is 1) 65 years of 
age, 2) lives at home but is at the risk of 
being institutionalized because of inability 
to perform certain functions, 3) is in a hos- 
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pital at the risk of prolonged hospitalization 
and could be cared for in a long term care 
institution or could return to the communi- 
ty if home and community based services 
are available, and 4) is a patient in a nursing 
facility who could return to the community 
if home and community based services are 
available. 

This Act and the amendments made by 

this Act take effect on October 1, 1985. 
è Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
rise today to cosponsor the Home and 
Community Based Services for the El- 
derly Act of 1985. 

This bill will provide funds to devel- 
op and coordinate community, based 
health services. for the frail elderly. 
Medicare has made a significant dif- 
ference in access and availability of 
medical services for the elderly during 
periods of acute illness. Medicaid 
offers institutional, long-term care 
services to the poor, sick elderly. Com- 
munity-based health and social serv- 
ices to help the elderly remain in their 
homes, however, are largely unavail- 
able. 

This gap in our health service sector 
not only forces senior citizens into 
nursing homes when they would 
prefer to remain at home, but it un- 
necessarily raises the cost of care in 
many cases. The current configuration 
of services is both inhumane and 
wasteful. 

The relatively modest amount of 
money in this bill is a small start in re- 
dressing our misplaced health prior- 
ities. It will encourage states to begin 
to develop cost-effective alternatives 
to the institutional bias built into cur- 
rent health financing programs. 

This bill will not only provide funds 
for States to develop and deliver criti- 
cally needed services, but will also re- 
quire that projects be evaluated so 
that the most effective models can be 
replicated on a national basis. 

The unmet health needs of the frail 
elderly are one of our Nation’s most 
pressing ‘concerns. Not only are the el- 
derly the most rapidly growing seg- 
ment of the population, but we will 
soon have two-generation elderly— 
those over 65 and their parents over 
85. This means that even willing 
family caregivers will often, them- 
selves, be elderly. 

Home and community-based health 
services are not only humane, they are 
cost effective. Minimal and relatively 
inexpensive support services can often 
prevent costly and debilitating epi- 
sodes of illness and hospitalization. 
Even higher intensity health services 
can often be rendered less expensively 
in the home than in institutions. It is 
both wrong and wasteful to require 
people to enter nursing homes to get 
the health care they need simply be- 
cause alternatives are unavailable or 
because financing arrangements make 
noninstitutional solutions infeasible. 

This bill, therefore, is doubly attrac- 
tive. We can decrease the costs of ill- 
ness while providing services that will 
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increase the quality of life of our el- 
derly citizens. I strongly encourage all 
of my colleagues to support this legis- 
lation.e 


By Mr. MURKOWSKI: 

S. 1182. A bill to amend title III of 
the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949 and chapter 
141 of title 10, United States Code, to 
require Federal Government contrac- 
tors to employ local residents in areas 
of high unemployment; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 

LOCAL HIRING PREFERENCE IN PUBLIC 
CONTRACTS 
è Mr. MURKOWSKEI. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing legislation to 
ensure residents in States with unem- 
ployment rates higher than the na- 
tional average benefit from employ- 
ment opportunities. generated from 
Federal civilian and defense contracts. 

This legislation amends the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 and 41 United States Code 
to require contractors employ local 
residents to the extent that qualified 
personnel are available or can be 
quickly trained. 

This legislation is designed to give 
hiring preference to residents of areas 
in the country with high unemploy- 
ment. For purposes of this legislation, 
local residents are State residents at 
the time the contract is awarded. Con- 
tractors are required to hire local resi- 
dents as long as the residents possess 
the required skills. If locals do not pos- 
sess needed skills, and the required 
skills may be acquired quickly through 
on the job training or at a training fa- 
cility, contractors would be required to 
give preference to local workers. 

The benefits of local hire are many. 
Jobs and experience will go to those 
who reside in a community. A contrac- 
tor does not need to locate housing for 
workers. Local residents have knowl- 
edge of the area and its unique circum- 
stances. Wages paid will stay within 
the community or State, thereby 
boosting local economies. 

There are court rulings on the con- 
stitutionality of State and municipal 
local hire laws. The Supreme Court in 
Hicklin versus Orbeck found an Alaska 
local hire statute unconstitutional. 
But more recently, State of Wyoming 
versus Antonich found a Wyoming 
local hire law constitutional. 

My legislation is drafted to avoid 
constitutional law problems. As a gen- 
eral proposition, the Federal Govern- 
ment has broader authority than the 
States to require local hire and this 
legislation addresses that difference. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a legal analysis by the Con- 
gressional Research Service on the 
constitutionality of local hiring prefer- 
ence requirements in public contracts 
be printed in the Recorp at the end of 
my statement. 
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This legislation does not contain 
such legally objectional provisions as a 
“durational residency” requirement 
and a requirement that local residents 
be hired regardless of qualifications. 
Moreover, the legislation addresses a 
specific social and economic concern— 
high unemployment. 

In Alaska, the situation has occurred 
repeatedly where Federal contracts 
are awarded to outside contractors. 
Workers are brought into the State 
for the project. Prices of goods and 
services are increased, and the workers 
return to their home States upon com- 
pletion of the project leaving behind 
only a higher cost of living. 

This situation is alarming, especially 
in States with high unemployment 
rates. Alaska is not the only State 
with an unemployment rate higher 
than the national average. Others in- 
clude: Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Nevada,’ New 
Mexico, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Washington, and West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. President, there are many elabo- 
rate programs intended to stimulate 
local economies. This bill is a simple 
and cost-effective way to ensure that 
local residents benefit from local em- 
ployment opportunities afforded by 
the Federal Government. I urge my 
colleagues to support this legislation, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the bill 
and analysis mentioned earlier were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 1182 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That (a) 
title ITI of the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949 (41 U.S.C. 251 
et seq.) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“(EMPLOYMENT OF LOCAL RESIDENTS IN HIGH 

UNEMPLOYMENT AREAS 

“Sec. 311. Each contract awarded under 
this title that is to be performed in whole or 
in part in a State which has an unemploy- 
ment rate in excess of the national average 
rate of unemployment, as determined by 
the Secretary of Labor, shall include a pro- 
vision requiring the contractor to employ, 
for the purpose of performing the contract 
in that State, individuals who, on the date 
the contract is awarded, are residents of the 
State and, in the case of any craft or trade, 
possess or would be able to acquire prompt- 
ly the necessary skills.”. 

(b) The table of contents of such Act is 
amended by inserting after the item relat- 
ing to section 310 the following: 

“Sec 311. Employment of local residents in 
high unemployment areas.”’. 

Sec. 2. (a) Chapter 141 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“§ 2406. Employment of local residents in high 
unemployment areas 

“Each contract awarded under chapter 
137 of this title that is to be performed in 
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whole or in part in a State which has an un- 
employment rate in excess of the national 
average rate of unemployment, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor, shall in- 
clude a provision requiring the contractor to 
employ, for the purpose of performing the 
contract in that State, individuals who, on 
the date the contract is awarded, are resi- 
dents of the State and, in the case of any 
craft or trade, possess or would be able to 
acquire promptly the necessary skills.”’. 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 


“2406. Employment of local residents in 
high unemployment areas.”’. 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by the first 
section and section 2 shall take effect with 
respect to contracts awarded on or after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 
CONSTITUTIONALITY OF LOCAL HIRING PREF- 

ERENCE REQUIREMENTS IN PuBLIC CoN- 

TRACTS 

This report sets forth the constitutional 
issues that would be raised by laws which 
would require that contractors and subcon- 
tractors accord some kind of preference to 
local residents as a condition of receiving a 
public contract. Such provisions have been 
included in city ordinances and executive 
order and in state statutes, and have been 
proposed as federal law. For example, Fed- 
eral legislation has been suggested which 
would require each contract that is to be 
performed in whole or in part in a State 
which has an unemployment rate in excess 
of the national average rate of unemploy- 
ment, as determined by the Secretary of 
Labor, to include a provision requiring the 
contractor to employ, for the purpose of 
performing the contract in that State, indi- 
viduals who, on the date the contract is 
awarded, are residents of the State and, in 
the case of any craft or trade, possess or 
would be able to acquire promptly the nec- 
essary skills. Proposed legislation of this 
type would confer statutory authority on 
the Federal Government to require its con- 
tractors, as a condition of doing business 
with the Government, to hire residents of 
the State in which the work is to be per- 
formed; such residents would have to pos- 
sess or be able to acquire promptly the nec- 
essary skills for any craft or trade employed 
under the contract. 

It would appear that this legislation 
would be within the constitutional power of 
Congress under the Commerce Clause, or 
the Spending Clause, or both, The Com- 
merce Clause grants Congress the power to 
regulate commerce among the several 
states. U.S. Const., art. I, sec. 8, cl. 4. The 
Spending Clause grants the power to pay 
the debts and provide for the common de- 
fense and general welfare of the United 
States. U.S. Const., art. I, sec. 8, cl. 1. 

In Fullilove v. Klutznick, 448 U.S. 448 
(1980), the Supreme Court sustained the 
constitutionality of the minority business 
enterprise set aside provisions of Federal 
public works contracts. The provisions re- 
quired that 10 percent of Federal funds 
granted for local public works projects must 
be used by the State or local grantee to pro- 
cure services or supplies from businesses 
owned by minority group members. The plu- 
rality opinion of Chief Justice Burger noted 
that Congress had employed an amalgam of 
its specifically delegated powers to enact the 
set-aside program. The public works pro- 
gram, by its very nature, was primarily an 
exercise of the Spending Power; the power 
to provide for the general welfare has been 
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recognized as an independent grant of legis- 
lative authority, distinct from other broad 
congressional powers. “Congress has fre- 
quently employed the Spending Power to 
further broad policy objectives by condition- 
ing receipt of Federal moneys on compli- 
ance by the recipient with Federal statutory 
and administrative directives. This Court 
has repeatedly upheld against constitution- 
al challenge the use of this technique to 
induce governments and private parties to 
cooperate voluntarily with Federal policy.” 
448 U.S. at 474. Chief Justice Burger also 
noted that Congress may choose to draw 
upon the Commerce Clause to regulate the 
practices of prime contractors on federally 
funded public works projects. 448 U.S. at 
475; Katzenbach v. McClung, 379 U.S. 294 
(1964); Heart of Atlanta Motel, Inc. v. 
United States, 379 U.S. 241 (1964). 

Assuming the proposed legislation is 
within the constitutional power of Congress, 
the question then arises whether it would 
contravene any of the specific limitations on 
congressional power in the Constitution. It 
would appear that potential constitutional 
challenges would be based on either the 
Equal Protection Clause or on the right to 
travel. 

Under the Fourteenth Constitution, no 
State may deny to any person within its ju- 
risdiction the equal protection of the laws. 
U.S. Const., amend, XIV. The fifth amend- 
ment provides that no person may be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law. U.S. Const., amend V. 
While the fifth amendment contains no 
equal protection clause, it does forbid dis- 
crimination by the Federal Government 
that is so unjustifiable as to be violative of 
due process. Shapiro v. Thompson, 394 U.S. 
618, 641-42 (1969); Schneider v. Rusk, 377 
U.S. 163, 168 (1964); Bolling v. Sharpe, 347 
U.S. 497 (1954). 

Thus the Federal Government, like the 
States, must govern impartially under the 
concept of equal justice under law. Al- 
though both the fifth and fourteenth 
amendments mandate equal protection, the 
two protections are not always coextensive, 
since there may be overriding national in- 
terests which justify selective Federal legis- 
lation that would be unacceptable for an in- 
dividual State. On the other hand, when a 
Federal rule applies to only a limited terri- 
tory such as the District of Columbia, a ter- 
ritory, or an insular possesion, and there is 
no special national interest involved, then 
the Due Process Clause of the Fifth Amend- 
ment has the same significance as the Equal 
Protection Clause of the fourteenth amend- 
ment. Hampton v. Mow Sun Wong, 426 U.S. 
88, 100 (1976). 

Under the equal protection provisions of 
the Constitution, statutory clasifications are 
evaluated by the courts under at least two 
standards. Where the statute utilizes an in» 
herently suspect classification, such as race 
or alienage, or impinges a fundamental con- 
stitutional right, such as the right to vote or 
to travel, the courts will subject the law to 
strict scrutiny and will sustain it only if it 
serves a compelling public interest. Absent 
an invidious classification or fundamental 
right, the courts exercise only a limited 
review, and will sustain such social and eco- 
nomic legislation if it classifies the persons 
it affects in a manner rationally related to 
legitimate governmental objectives. 
Schweiker v. Wilson, 450 U.S. 221, 230 
(1981); San Antonio School District v. Ro- 
driquez, 411 U.S. 1 (1973). 

In Shapiro v. Thompson, supra, the Su- 
preme Court held that State laws which 
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denied welfare assistance to persons who 
had not resided within their jurisdiction for 
a year created a classification which denied 
equal protection of the laws. The Court 
held that the Constitution guarantees the 
right of interestate movement, the right of 
citizens to be free to travel throughout the 
length and breadth of the country uninhib- 
ited by statutes, rules, or regulations which 
unreasonably burden or restrict this move- 
ment. Any classification which penalizes the 
exercise of that right is unconstitutional 
unless it is shown to be necessary to pro- 
mote a compelling governmental interest. 
394 U.S. at 634 (emphasis in original). The 
Court thus struck down residency require- 
ments enacted both by the States and by 
the Congress (for the District of Columbia). 

Several States had argued that Congress 
had expressly approved their waiting period 
requirements. The Court held that even if it 
were assumed for the sake of argument that 
Congress had approved the waiting period, 
it was the responsive State legislation which 
infringed constitutional rights. 394 U.S. at 
640-41 (emphasis by Court). 

The equal protection aspect of the Fifth 
Amendment does apply to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It would appear, however, that an 
equal protection challenge to a Federal law 
granting hiring preferences, on the basis of 
a non-durational residency requirement, 
would be subject to relaxed scrutiny by the 
courts. If the legislation did not establish 
suspect classifications, based on factors such 
as race or alienage, and,did not infringe 
such basic rights as the rights to vote and 
travel, it would also be subjected to relaxed 
scrutiny and would be sustained if support- 
ed by a rational basis. 

Turning from Federal laws to State laws 
or municipal ordinances, the State legisla- 
tion must pass muster under two further 
constitutional provisions which do not re- 
strict the Federal Government. These provi- 
sions are the Privileges and Immunities 
Clause and the Commerce Clause. 

The Privileges and Immunities Clause of 
Article IV, section 2 of the Constitution pro- 
vides that the “citizens of each State shall 
be entitled to all privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the several States.” The clause 
establishes a norm of comity that is to pre- 
vail among the States with respect to their 
treatment of each other's residents. Hicklin 
v. Orbeck, 437 U.S. 518, 524 (1978). (The 
theory that the clause is a species of equal 
protection clause binding on the national 
government, although it has received some 
recognition in the past, is obsolete today, 
since the Due Process Clause of the Fifth 
Amendment now imposes equal protection 
standards on the Federal Government. Con- 
stitution of the United States of America: 
Analysis and Interpretation, Sen. Doc. No. 
92-82, 92d Cong., 2d Sess. 831 (Killian, ed. 
1973)). 

In Hicklin v. Orbeck, 437 U.S, 518 (1978), 
the Supreme Court held that the “Alaska 
Hire” statute, which gave preference to 
state residents under all Alaskan oil and gas 
leases, was unconstitutional under the Privi- 
leges and Immunities Clause. 

Although the act purported to reduce un- 
employment in the State, the Court found 
that the unemployment was not due to the 
influx of nonresident jobseekers, but rather 
to the residents’ lack of education and job 
training or their geographical remoteness 
from job opportunities. Moreover, the Court 
ruled that Alaska’s ownership of the oil and 
gas was an insufficient justification for the 
act, since it reached employers who had no 
connection with the States’ oil and gas, per- 
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formed no work on State land, had no con- 
tractual relationship with the State, re- 
ceived no payment from the State, and per- 
formed no extraction of oil and gas. The 
only limit was the requirement that the ac- 
tivity which generated employment in the 
distribution and refining of State oil and gas 
take place inside the State. The Court held 
that Alaska’s ownership of the oil and gas 
simply constituted insufficient justification 
for the Act’s pervasive discrimination 
against nonresidents. 

The Commerce Clause of the Constitution 
provides that the Congress shall have power 
“to regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several States, and with the 
Indian tribes.” U.S. Const., art. I, sec. 8, cl: 
3. Since this clause grants the power to reg- 
ulate commerce to Congress, State legisla- 
tion which affects interstate commerce is 
sometimes challenged because it is incon- 
sistent with or interferes with the Federal 
regulation of commerce. 

In White v. Massachusetts Council of Con- 
struction Employers, 460 U.S. 204 (1983), 
the mayor of Boston issued an executive 
order requiring all construction projects 
funded in whole or in part by city funds to 
be performed by a work force at least half 
of which were bona fide residents of the 
city. The.constitutionality of the order was 
challenged on the grounds that it conflicted 
with the powers of Congress to regulate 
commerce. The Supreme Court upheld the 
order, ruling that when a state or local gov- 
ernment enters the market as a direct par- 
ticipant, expending its own funds, it is not 
subject to the restraints of the Commerce 
Clause. Inquiry under the Commerce Clause 
into the impact of the order on non-resi- 
dents is only relevant when the city or state 
is regulating the market rather than partici- 
pating in it. 

The Court thus sustained the Boston ex- 
ecutive order even though it had struck 
down the Alaska hire law. The Court distin- 
guished Hicklin v Orbeck, because that case 
had involved a state regulatory statute 
which had required local employment in all 
work connected with oil and gas leases to 
which the state was a party. The Court 
viewed the Alaska Act as “an attempt to 
force virtually all businesses that benefit in 
some way from the economic ripple effect of 
Alaska’s decision to develop its oil and gas 
resources to bias their employment prac- 
tices in favor of the state’s residents.” 460 
U.S. at 211, quoting Hicklin v Orbeck, 437 
U.S. 518, 531 (1918). 

The executive order at issue in White also 
applied to projects funded by Federal funds 
which the city had authority to administer. 
The Court sustained the order on this point, 
finding from an examination of the applica- 
ble statutes that the Federal programs had 
been intended to encourage economic revi- 
talization, including improved opportunities 
for the poor, minorities, and unemployed. 
The Federal regulations for each program 
affirmatively permitted the type of parochi- 
al favoritism expressed in the city’s execu- 
tive order. If a State or local government’s 
action is specifically authorized by Con- 
gress, then it is not subject to the Com- 
merce Clause even if it interferes with inter- 
state commerce, because Congress is not 
limited by the Commerce Clause. 460 U.S. at 
212-13. The Court thus held that, insofar as 
the mayor’s executive order was applied to 
projects funded in part with funds obtained 
from Federal programs, the order was af- 
firmatively sanctioned by the pertinent reg- 
ulations of programs. 460 U.S. at 215. 

In the White case, Justice Blackmun dis- 
sented from the Court’s holding that the 
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city executive order was valid as applied to 
projects funded entirely out of city funds. 
He joined the Court’s opinion, however, 
with respect to the order as applied to 
projects funded in part. with Federal reve- 
nues, noting that Congress unquestionably 
had the power to authorize State and local 
discrimination against interstate commerce 
that otherwise would have violated the 
Commerce Clause. 460 U.S. at 215 (Black- 
mun, J., joined by White, J., dissenting). 

The city executive order had required, for 
each covered project, that the worker hours 
on a craft-by-craft basis be performed (1) at 
least 50 percent by bona fide Boston resi- 
dents, (2) at least 25 percent by minorities, 
and (3) at least 10 percent by women. The 
Federal programs administered by the city 
included Urban Development Action Grants 
(UDAG), Community Development Block 
Grants (CDBG), and Economic Develop- 
ment Administration Grants (EDAG). An 
examination of the applicable statutes per- 
suaded the Court that these Federal pro- 
grams were intended to encourage econo- 
mist revitalization, including improved op- 
portunities for the poor, minorities, and un- 
employed. Examination of the Federal regu- 
lations implementing each program revealed 
that the type of parochial favoritism ex- 
pressed in the city’s order was affirmatively 
permitted. : 

The UDAG regulations had required the 
project to alleviate economic distress by 
helping the poor, minorities, and unem- 
ployed. 24 C.F.R. § 570. 458(c). The regula- 
tions had provided that “to the greatest 
extent feasible opportunities for training 
and employment arising in connection with 
the planning and carrying out of any 
project assisted under any such program be 
given to lower income persons residing in 
the area of such project.” 24 C.F.R. 
§ 135.1(a)(2)4i) (emphasis added by the 
court). Similarly, CDBG regulations had re- 
quired that “opportunities for training and 
employment be given to lower-income resi- 
dents of the project area.” 24 C.F.R. 
§ 570.307*m). EDAG regulations required 
contractors to employ “qualified persons 
who regularly reside in the designated area 
where such project is to be located.” 13 
C.F.R. § 305.54(a). 

The White case had left open the question 
whether a municipal ordinance requiring 
the hiring of local residents would violate 
the Privileges and Immunities Clause of Ar- 
ticle IV, section 2 of the Constitution. 460 
US. at 214 n.12. That issue, however, was 
reached in 1984 in United Building and 
Construction Trades v. Mayor of Camden, 
No. 81-2110, Feb. 21, 1984, the most recent 
Supreme Court case on the issue of local 
hiring preference. The city had adopted an 
ordinance requiring that at least 40 percent 
of the employees of contractors and subcon- 
tractors working on city construction con- 
tracts be city resident. The ordinance was 
challenged as violative of the privileges and 
immunities of residents of other states. 

In the White case, supra, the Court had 
not decided the issue whether the city's ex- 
ecutive order offended the Privileges and 
Immunities Clause of article IV, section 4, 
since the issue had not been resolved by the 
court below. The lower court had reasoned 
that the preference in the order was for in- 
habitants of the city, and that its negative 
effect was felt in significant part by other 
citizens of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, as well as by residents of other states. 
“In such circumstances,” the Court stated, 
“it may be more difficult to find a violation 
of the privileges and immunities clause be- 
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cause the discrimination adversely affects 
citizens of the Commonwealth as well.” 384 
Mass. 466, 478, 425 N.E. 2d 346, 354 (1981), 
quoted, 460 U.S. at 214 N. 12. Because it dis- 
posed of the case under the Commerce 
Clause, the Massachusetts court did not re- 
solve this issue. The question was not, to 
any great extent, briefed or argued in the 
Supreme Court; the Court did not grant cer- 
tiorari in the issue, and remanded the case 
without passing on its merits. 460 U.S. at 
214-15 n.12. 

In the Camden case, the ordinance origi- 
nally contained a 1-year durational residen- 
cy requirement for city residents. Although 
the New Jersey supreme court had sus- 
tained this requirement, it was later 
dropped from the ordinance, thereby moot- 
ing an equal protection challenge. The State 
court had also sustained the ordinance 
against a Commerce Clause Challenge, be- 
cause the State was acting as a market par- 
ticipant rather than as a market regulator. 
This issue was subsequently resolved, in 
favor of the ordinance, by the U.S. Supreme 
Court’s decision in White. 

The sole issue left before the Camden 
Court, then, was whether the nondurational 
city residential requirement violated the 
Privileges and Immunities Clause. The 
Court initially found that the Clause ap- 
plies to municipal laws as well as State laws, 
and to municipal residency requirements as 
well as State residency requirements. The 
Court then stated that application of the 
Privileges and Immunities Clause to a par- 
ticular instance of discrimination against 
out-of-States residents entails a two-step in- 
quiry. The Court. must first decide whether 
the ordinance burdens one of those privi- 
leges and immunities protected by the 
Clause, and, if so, whether there is “sub- 
stanital reason” for the discrimination 
against citizens of other states. The Su- 
preme Court found that the opportunity to 
seek employment with private contractors 
and subcontractors engaged in public works 
projects was sufficiently basic to the liveli- 
hood of the Nation as to fall within the pur- 
view of the Privileges and Immunities 
Clause, even though the pressure to lure 
city residents may not itself be violative of 
the Commerce Clause. 

In order to demonstrate a substantial 
reason for discrimination against citizens of 
other States, the city was required to show 
that it ordinance was necessary to counter- 
act grave economic and social ills, and that 
the discrimination practiced in the ordi- 
nance was carefully tailored to alleviate 
those ills without unreasonably harming 
nonresidents. The Supreme Court remanded 
the case to the State courts to determine 
whether the 40 percent municipal residency 
was carefully tailored to alleviate the evils 
of unemployment, declining population, loss 
of business, and urban decay, without harm- 
ing nonresidents, who still had access to 60 
percent of available positions. < 

The city had argued that it was merely a 
market participant rather than a market 
regulator. The Court rejected this argu- 
ment, saying that while the distinction be- 
tween participant and regulator disposed of 
the challenge under the Commerce Clause, 
it did not control under the Privileges and 
Immunities Clause, which has different 
aims and different standards for state con- 
duct. The Court, therefore, required the 
city to show a “substantial reason” for the 
difference in treatment, and to demonstrate 
that nonresidents “constitute peculiar 
source of evil at which the statute is aimed.” 
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Several general principles emerge from 
the foregoing discussion. It is clear, from 
the Hicklin and Camden cases, that the 
States, or their subdivisions, may not enact 
legislation granting hiring preference to 
their own residents under public contracts 
unless they demonstrate “substantial 
reason” for the discrimination against citi- 
zens of other States, and show that the law 
is carefully tailored to the particular situa- 
tion. While the White case permits a State 
or locality to grant preference to local resi- 
dents when expending its own money on 
publicly funded projects without violating 
the Commerce Clause, the legislation must 
nevertheless pass muster under the stricter 
Standards of the Privileges and Immunities 
Clause. 

In White, the Court also approved, unani- 
mously, several Federal statutes and their 
implementing regulations which had re- 
quired the granting of preferences to local 
residents as a condition for receiving Feder- 
al funds. If the Federal Government may 
require local hiring preferences indirectly, 
through State or local administration of 
Federal funds, it would follow that it may 
do so directly, as a condition for the receipt 
of funds under direct Federal contracts or 
grants. Neither the Commerce Clause nor 
the Privileges and Immunities Clause acts 
as a limitation on the Federal Government. 

The suggested Federal legislation dis- 
cussed at the beginning of this report does 
not appear to infringe the constitutionally 
protected right to travel, since it imposes no 
waiting period or durational residency re- 
quirements on persons seeking employment 
on Federal projects, and would not classify 
any persons by race or status as aliens. It 
would appear likely that the courts could 
find a reasonable relationship between the 
legislative objective (reducing unemploy- 
ment) and the selected method of means 
(hiring preference for state residents in 
States with higher than national average 
unemployment). 

With regard to potential objections based 
on the Commerce Clause, the Supreme 
Court unanimously approved Federal legis- 
lation which authorized local hiring prefer- 
ences in the White case. Assuming the 
courts find a rational basis for the local 
hiring preference, this legislation would in 
all likelihood be held constitutional by the 
courts. 

In conclusion, legislation by a State or 
subdivision granting hiring preference to 
local residents under public contracts would 
not be violative of the Commerce Clause, 
but could be found violative of the Privi- 
leges and Immunities Clause unless support- 
ed by a “substantial reason” for the discrim- 
ination against residents of other States. 
Federal legislation granting hiring prefer- 
ence to local residents under Federal con- 
tracts could be authorized under the Com- 
merce Clause or the Spending Power, and if 
challenged under the principle of equal pro- 
tection, would be subjected to relaxed scru- 
tiny by the courts and probably be sus- 
tained if the means of local hiring prefer- 
ence bore a reasonable relationship to the 
legislative objective of reducing unemploy- 
ment. Federal legislation would not be viola- 
tive of the Privileges and Immunities 
Clause, which applies only to the States, not 
to the Federal Government.e 


By Mr. ROTH: 

S. 1183. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow penal- 
ty-free withdrawals from individual re- 
tirement accounts for certain institu- 
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tionalized care expenses; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

PENALTY-FREE WITHDRAWALS FROM IRA’S FOR 
CERTAIN INSTITUTIONALIZED CARE EXPENSES 
@ Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce a bill designed to 
assist some families with the cost of 
long-term institutional care. My bill 
will allow penalty-free withdrawals 
from IRA’s [individual retirement ac- 
counts] to pay for family members ex- 
penses in a long-term care institution. 

When a chronic illness strikes, most 
older Americans find that the long- 
term care services they need are not 
covered by Medicare, other public pro- 
grams, or private medigap insurance. 
As a consequence, many elderly per- 
sons and their families pay the full 
cost of their care out of pocket. 

In 1984, there were about 8.8 million 
persons in the 75 to 84 age group and 
almost 2.6 million persons age 85 and 
over. It is this age group where there 
is the greatest potential for the need 
for long-term care services. In 1985, 
there will be 1.4 million older Ameri- 
cans living in nursing homes, about 
twice as many as 20 years ago. The 
nursing home population is expected 
to increase by 80 percent to 2.2 million 
persons in the year 2000 and will more 
than triple to 5.4 million persons by 
the middle of the next century. These 
statistics do not include the many, 
many children and young adults who, 
because of illness or disability, must be 
confined to long-term care institution. 

An estimated 80 Federal programs 
contribute directly or indirectly to 
long-term care, but these publicly fi- 
nanced programs are not really de- 
signed to meet the long-term care 
needs of most older Americans. Medi- 
care, Medicaid, the Older Americans 
Act, the social services block grants 
each support some long-term care 
services, but only for varying popula- 
tion groups. 

While the public programs which 
cover long-term care services are re- 
strictive, private long-term care insur- 
ance is virtually unobtainable. Many 
insurance companies are only now be- 
ginning to develop such plans, and in 
many cases the cost is prohibitive for 
the average person. 

The price of 1 year in a nursing 
home ranges from $12,000 to $50,000; 
the cost at even the low end of this 
range is beyond the resources of most 
older Americans. Thus many elderly 
people must spend their entire savings 
and thereby become eligible for medic- 
aid soon after they enter a nursing 
home. Currently, between one-quarter 
and two-thirds of the nursing home 
patients who enter as private paying 
patients subsequently spend down 
their resources and become eligible for 
Medicaid. 

For those persons who have no 
other alternative but institutionaliza- 
tion, and who have family which can 
help with the costs, my bill may make 
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it a little easier. Family members bear 
a great financial burden for institu- 
tional costs, and my bill will allow 
them to withdraw savings from their 
IRA, if they choose to do so, with no 
penalty for the premature withdrawal 
of funds. The Joint Committee on 
Taxation estimates that this legisla- 
tion will reduce revenues by less than 
$10 million per year. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


S. 1183 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That 

(a) section 408(f) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to additional tax on 
certain amounts included in gross income 
before age 59%) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the’ following new para- 
graph: 

“(4) INSTITUTIONALIZED CARE.—Paragraphs 
(1) and (2) do not apply if the amount paid 
or distributed, or the disqualification of the 
account or annuity under subsection (e), is 
attributable with respect to the taxpayer to 
expenses for— 

“(A) care at a skilled nursing facility (as 
defined in section 1861(j) of the Social Secu- 
rity Act (42 U.S.C. 1395x(j)), and 

“(B) care at an intermediate care facility 
(as defined in section 1905(c) of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 1396d(c)).”. 

“(C) any other licensed long-term care fa- 
cility which provides nursing or custodial 
care. 

(b) The amendment made by this Act 
shall apply to expenses paid in taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1984.@ 


By Mr. HATCH: 

S.J. Res. 139. Joint resolution to des- 
ignate the week of December 1, 1985, 
through December 7, 1985, as “Nation- 
al Home Care Week”; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


NATIONAL HOME CARE WEEK 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I solicit 
the support of my colleagues for a 
joint resolution I am reintroducing 
today, “National Home Care Week.” 
This would be the fifth year that 
Americans would be devoting a week 
to this cause. 

Our country is now facing a crisis of 
major proportions, due to the steadily 
growing population of older Americans 
in need of long-term health care. Back 
in 1900, 1 in every 25 Americans was 65 
years or over. Today, the proportion is 
1 in 10. By the turn of this century, in 
the year 2000, it promises to be 1 in 8. 

Meanwhile, it is becoming more evi- 
dent every day that our Nation cannot 
depend alone on nursing homes and 
institutionalized hospital care. To pro- 
vide care for our elderly and infirm 
friends and family members, new and 
innovative arrangements are being de- 
vised. All of these are in one way or 
another based on the concept of home 
and community based health care. 
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Home health care organizations and 
programs-proprietary and nonprofit, 
freestanding, associated with nursing 
homes, and hospital-based have shown 
that they can provide quality, cost-ef- 
fective care. Most important of all, 
they help older people remain in their 
own homes or apartments, where they 
often desparately wish to stay. 

National Home Care Week” will 
honor home health organizations and 
the professionals who provide this 
most vital service. It is especially ap- 
propriate during this month when we 
honor the family and its traditions, 
that we highlight the work of those 
who help our growing population of 
senior citizens preserve their home 
lives and independence. 

Td like to urge my distinguished col- 
leagues to join with me in sponsoring 
this Joint Resolution, and expeditious- 
ly approving it when it comes before 
the Senate for consideration. I would 
also ask unanimous consent that the 
letter from the National Association 
for Homecare to be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
HOME CARE, 
Washington, DC, May 17, 1985. 
Hon. ORRIN HATCH 
U.S. Senate Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Senator: On behalf of the 3,000 
members of the National Association for 
Home Care, I would like to thank you for 
your support in creating National Home 
Care Week. We were most grateful to you 
for having introduced this resolution last 
year. National Home Care Week proved to 
be a tremendous success in raising public 
awareness of home care as a cost-effective 
and humane health care option. 

We greatly appreciate your asking Con- 
gress to once again designate the week after 
Thanksgiving as ‘National Home Care 
Week” and warmly endorse this measure. 
We stand ready to assist you in this effort. 

Best regards, 

Sincerely, 
VAL J. HALAMANDARIS, 
President. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


S. 84 
At the request of Mr. Inouye, the 
name of the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. MATTINGLY] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 84, a bill to incorporate 
the Pearl Harbor Survivors Associa- 
tion. 
S. 154 
At the request of Mr. Inouye, the 
name of the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Levin] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 154, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a 
mechanism for taxpayers to designate 
$1 of any overpayment of income tax, 
and to contribute other amounts for 
use by the U.S. Olympic Committee. 
S. 235 
At the request of Mr. THurmMonp, the 
names of the Senator from New 
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Hampshire (Mr. HUMPHREY], the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. East], 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
Witson], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS], and the Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. STEVENS] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 235, a bill to 
amend title 5, United States Code, to 
prohibit employment in civil service 
positions in the executive branch of 
any individual required to register 
under the Military Selective Service 
Act who has not yet registered. 
S. 418 
At the request of Mr. Grass Ley, the 
name of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HARKIN] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 418, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude cer- 
tain net capital gain of insolvent tax- 
payers from the alternative minimum 
tax. 
S. 419 
At the request of Mr. GRASSLEY, the 
name of the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. LEVIN] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 419, a bill to amend the internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a de- 
duction for one-half of the expenses 
paid by a self-employed taxpayers for 
individual health insurance premiums. 
S. 426 
At the request of Mr. Wattop, the 
names of the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. BUMPERS], and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. COCHRAN] were added 
as cosponsors of S. 426, a bill to amend 
the Federal Power Act to provide for 
more protection to electric consumers. 
S. 452 
At the request of Mr. BRADLEY, the 
names of the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Levin], and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. LAUTENBERG] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 452, a bill to 
enact the Gifted and Talented Chil- 
dren’s Eduction Act. 
S. 467 
At the request of Mr. Roru, the 
names of the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HEFLIN], and the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. MCCONNELL] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 467, a bill to 
amend title 10, United States Code, to 
authorize the President to award pris- 
oner of war medals in appropriate 
cases. 
S. 508 
At the request of Mr. BRADLEY, the 
name of the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. LAUTENBERG] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 508, a bill to provide a 
program of planning grants, demon- 
stration grants, and formula grants to 
assist local educational agencies to im- 
prove the basic skills of economically 
disadvantaged secondary schoo] stu- 
dents, and for other purposes. 
S. 777 
At the request of Mr. Heinz, the 
name of the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DeConcrn1] was added as a co- 
sponosr of S. 777, a bill to amend the 
Tax Equity and Fiscal Responsibility 
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Act of 1982 to extend hospice benefits 
under the medicare program for an ad- 
ditional 3 years. 


S. 861 


At the request of Mr. WALLOP, the 
name of the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. LAUTENBERG] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 861, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
treat deductions for research and ex- 
perimental expenses attributable to 
activities conducted in the United 
States as allocable to income from 
sources within the United States. 


S. 881 


At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
names of the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Hart] and the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. INovyYE] were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 881, a bill to extend title 
X of the Public Health Service Act for 
3 years. 


S. 885 


At the request of Mr. Kerry, the 
names of the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. PELL], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye], the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. LAUTEN- 
BERG], and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
METZENBAUM] were added as cospon- 
sors of S. 885, a bill to establish a mor- 
atorium during the fiscal years 1985 
and 1986 on the testing of antisatellite 
weapons against objects in space. 


S. 962 


At the request of Mr. Couen, the 
name of the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
MITCHELL] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 962, a bill to amend chapter 30 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide 
for educational assistance for appren- 
ticeship or other on job-training under 
the All-Volunteer Force Educational 
Assistance Program. 


S. 974 


At the request of Mr. WEICKER, the 
names of the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. SARBANES], the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. METZENBAUM], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Kerry], the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE], 
the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
ANDREWS], the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Srmon], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Hetnz], the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Levin], and the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Sasser] 
were added as cosponsors of S. 974, a 
bill to provide for protection and advo- 
cacy for mentally ill persons. 


sS. 996 


At the request of Mr. CHILES, the 
name of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. HOLLINGsS] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 996, a bill to amend 
Public Law 96-350 to further define 
the customs waters for the purposes of 
certain drug offenses. 
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S. 1039 
At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
name of the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
MATSUNAGA] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1039, a bill entitled the “Ocean 
Incineration Research Act of 1985.” 
S. 1047 
At the request of Mr. CHILES, the 
name of the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. DURENBERGER] was added as 4 co- 
sponsor of S. 1047, a bill to reform the 
laws relating to former Presidents. 
S. 1048 
At the request of Mr. Denton, the 
name of the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. HEINZ] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1048, a bill to amend title 
18 of the United States Code and the 
Adoption Reform Act. 
8.1171 
At the request of Mr. McCuure, the 
name of the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1171, a bill to amend the 
Small Reclamation Projects Act of 
1956, as amended. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 47 
At the request of Mr. CRANSTON, the 
name of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] was added as a 
cosponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 
47, a joint resolution designating the 
week beginning November 10, 1985, as 
“National Women Veterans Recogni- 
tion Week.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 122 
At the request of Mr. BRADLEY, the 
name of the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. ABDNOR] was added as a 
cosponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 
122, a joint resolution to authorize the 
President to proclaim the last Friday 
of April each year as “National Arbor 
Day.” 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 20 
At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
names of the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. LAvUTENBERG], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
HEINZ] were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 20, a 
concurrent resolution expressing the 
sense of the Congress that payments 
by the Veterans’ Administration to 
veterans as compensation for service- 
connected disabilities should remain 
exempt from Federal income taxation. 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 41 
At the request of Mr. ARMSTRONG, 
the name of the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. BoscHwiTz] was added as a 
cosponsor of Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 41, a concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress 
that corporate income tax rates 
should remain graduated. 
SENATE RESOLUTION 81 
At the request of Mr. ARMSTRONG, 
the name of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MELCHER] was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Resolution 81, a res- 
olution to establish regulations to im- 
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plement television and radio coverage 
of proceedings of the Senate. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 112 


At the request of Mr. CoHEn, the 
name of the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. GorE] was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Resolution 112, a resolution 
relating to bilateral discussions be- 
tween the United States and the 
Soviet Union to ban chemical weap- 
ons. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 148 


At the request of Mr. ZORINSKY, the 
names of the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Exon], the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. HARKIN], the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Inouye], and the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Sumon] were added 
as cosponsors of Senate Resolution 
148, a resolution commemorating the 
50th anniversary of the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration. 


AMENDMENT NO. 158 


At the request of Mr. Hart, the 
names of the Senator from New York 
(Mr. MOYNIHAN] and the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. RIEGLE] were added as 
cosponsors of amendment No. 158 pro- 
posed to S. 1160, an original bill to au- 
thorize appropriations for the military 
functions of the Department of De- 
fense and to prescribe personnel levels 
for the Department of Defense for 
fiscal year 1986, to authorize certain 
construction at military installations 
for such fiscal year, to authorize ap- 
propriations for the Department of 
Energy for national security programs 
for such fiscal year, and for other pur- 
poses. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 172—TO 
REFER S. 1179 TO THE CHIEF 
JUDGE OF THE UNITED 
STATES CLAIMS COURT 


Mr. COHEN submitted the following 
resolution; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


S. Res. 172 


Resolved, That S. 1179 entitled “A bill for 
the relief of Richard C. Rianhard of Bar 
Harbor, Maine” now pending in the Senate, 
together with all the accompanying papers, 
is referred to the chief judge of the United 
States Claims Court. The chief judge shall 
proceed according to the provisions of sec- 
tions 1492 and 2509 of title 28, United States 
Code, and report back to the Senate, at the 
earliest practicable date, giving such find- 
ings of fact and conclusions that are suffi- 
cient to inform the Congress of the nature 
and character of the demand as a legal or 
equitable claim against the United States or 
a gratuity, and the amount, if any, legally 
or equitably due from the United States to 
the claimant. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AU- 
THORIZATION ACT, FISCAL 
YEAR 1986 


NUNN (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 159 


Mr. NUNN (for himself, Mr. Byrp, 
Mr. Gore, Mr. Boren, Mr. CHILEs, and 
Mr. BENTSEN) proposed an amendment 
to the bill (S. 1160) to authorize appro- 
priations for the military functions of 
the Department of Defense and to 
prescribe personnel levels for the De- 
partment of Defense for fiscal year 
1986, to authorize certain construction 
at military installations for such fiscal 
year, to authorize appropriations for 
the Department of Energy for nation- 
al security programs for such fiscal 
year, and for other purposes; as fol- 
lows: 

On page 10, line 2, strike out 
“*$9,584,900,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$9,234,900,000”". 

On page 11, between lines 8 and 9, insert 
the following new section: 


LIMITATIONS ON MX MISSILE PROCUREMENT 
AND DEPLOYMENT 
Sec. 107. (a) It is the sense of the Congress 
that— 
(1) not more than 40 MX missiles should 
be deployed in existing Minuteman silos; 
and 


(2) after procurement of 40 missiles for de- 
ployment, further procurement of MX mis- 
siles should be limited to those necessary 
for the MX missile reliability testing pro- 
gram and as spares within the logistics 
system supporting the deployed MX missile 
force. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, none of the funds appropriated pur- 
suant to an authorization of funds in this or 
any prior Act may be used— 

(1) to deploy more than 40 MX missiles in 
existing Minuteman silos; 

(2) to modify, or prepare for modification, 
more than 40 existing Minuteman silos for 
the deployment of MX missiles; 

(3) to acquire basing sets for more than 40 
MX deployed missiles; or 

(4) to procure long-lead items for the de- 
ployment of more than 40 MX missiles. 

(c) All MX missiles acquired by funds ap- 
propriated pursuant to the authorization of 
funds in this division may only be used to 
support the MX missile reliability testing 
program or as spares within the logistics 
system supporting the deployed MX missile 
force. 


INOUYE (AND MATSUNAGA) 
AMENDMENT NO. 160 


Mr. INOUYE (for himself and Mr. 
MATSUNAGA) proposed an amendment, 
which was subsequently modified, to 
the bill S. 1160, supra; as follows: 

At an appropriate place, insert: 

(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, including but not limited to section 
809 of the Military Construction Authoriza- 
tion Act, 1968, section 807(d) of the Military 
Construction Act, 1984, or any provision of 
an annual Appropriation Act restricting the 
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use of funds for the sale, lease, rental, or ex- 
cessing of any portion of land currently 
identified as Fort DeRussy, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, the Secretary of the Army (herein- 
after referred to as the “Secretary”’) is au- 
thorized to sell and convey, at the appraised 
fair market value as determined by the Sec- 
retary, all right title and interest of the 
United States in up to 45 acres of land and 
improvements northeast of Kalia Road com- 
prising a portion of Fort DeRussy, Hawaii, 
to the City and County of Honolulu or the 
state of Hawaii, or their designated agen- 
cies, upon such terms and conditions as are 
acceptable to the Secretary. The exact acre- 
ages and legal descriptions of the property 
to be sold under this section shall be deter- 
mined by surveys which are satisfactory to 
the Secretary. The cost of any such surveys 
shall be borne by the buyer. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to acquire 
land and design and construct such facilities 
as are necessary to replace those on the 
land to be sold pursuant to subsection (a). 
The Secretary is also authorized to relocate 
activities currently located at Fort DeRussy 
to such replacement facilities. 

(c) The proceeds of the sale authorized to 
be conducted pursuant to subsection (a) 
shall be available without fiscal year limita- 
tion to acquire land and replace facilities au- 
thorized to be acquired or constructed pur- 
suant to subsection (b) and to pay associat- 
ed relocation costs. The remainder of the 
proceeds shall be converted into the Treas- 
ury as miscellaneous receipts. 

(d) Any action under this section shall 
insure adequate parking for the Hale Koa 
Hotel. 


KENNEDY AMENDMENT NO. 161 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 


Mr. KENNEDY submitted an 


amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill S. 1160, supra; as 
follows: 


At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following sections: 


BILATERAL NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE GOVERNMENT OF NICARAGUA 


Sec. —. It is the sense of Congress that the 
United States should resume bilateral nego- 
tiations with the government of Nicaragua. 


LIMTATIONS ON INTRODUCTION OF ARMED 
FORCES INTO EL SALVADOR AND NICARAGUA 
FOR COMBAT 


Sec. —. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, none of the funds appro- 
priated pursuant to an authorization in this 
or any other Act may be obligated or ex- 
pended for the purpose of introducing 
Armed Forces of the United States into or 
over the territory or waters of Nicaragua for 
combat. 

(b) As used in this section, the term 
“combat” means the introduction of Armed 
Forces of the United States for the purpose 
of delivering weapons fire upon an enemy. 

(c) This section does not apply with re- 
spect to an introduction of the Armed 
Forces of the United States into or over 
Nicaragua for combat if— 

(1) the Congress has declared war or has 
enacted specific authorization for such in- 
troduction pursuant to the War Powers Res- 
olution; or 

(2) such introduction is necessary— 

(A) to meet a clear and present danger of 
hostile attack upon the United States, its 
territories or possessions; or 
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(B) to meet a clear and present danger to, 
provide necessary protection for, the United 
States Embassy; or 

(C) to meet a clear and present danger to, 
and to provide necessary protection for and 
to evacuate, United States Government per- 
sonnel or United States citizens. 


WILSON AMENDMENT NO. 162 


Mr. WILSON proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1160, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

At the appropriate place insert the follow- 
ing. Nothwithstanding any other provision 
of law, funds received by the Navy from its 
license agreement with the Oxnard Harbor 
District covering use of water front facilties 
on an as-available basis at the Naval Con- 
struction Battalion Center, Port Hueneme, 
California, may be used for operation and 
maintenance of waterfront facilities at the 
installation. 


HOLLINGS AMENDMENT NO. 163 


Mr. HOLLINGS proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1160, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

On page 100, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the foHowing new section: 

REPORT ON FEASIBILITY OF DRUG TESTING 
PROSPECTIVE RECRUITS 

SEc. . (a) The Secretary of Defense 
shall submit to the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, not later than October 1, 
1985, a report on the feasibility of imple- 
menting a program designed to detect drug 
use by persons who have been accepted for 
entry into the Armed Forces but who have 
not become members of the Armed Forces. 

(b) The Secretary shall include in the 
report required by subsection (a)— 

(1) an explanation of how such a program 
would operate; 

(2) the Secretary’s assessment of the value 
of such a program; 

(3) a discussion of any problems that 
might complicate the administration of 
such a program; 

(4) the advantages and disadvantages of 
instituting such a program; 

(5) an estimate of any savings that the 
United States might realize by detecting il- 
legal drug use by a person before such 
person becomes a member of the Armed 
Forces; and 

(6) such recommendations for legislation 
as the Secretary considers necessary or ap- 
propriate to establish such a program. 


WARNER AMENDMENT NO. 164 


Mr. WARNER proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1160, supra: as fol- 
lows: 


At the end of Division B, Title VIII, insert 
the following: 

Sec. . Upon the relocation of the Army 
Intelligence and Security Command and 
other Defense activities from Arlington Hall 
Station to new quarters, the Secretary of 
the Army shall transfer approximately 72 
acres of the tract of land known as Arling- 
ton Hall Station, together with improve- 
ments thereon, to the Secretary of State, 
without reimbursement, to be used as a 
center for training foreign affairs, as au- 
thorized by chapter 7 of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1980, as amended (2 U.S.C. 4021- 
4026), and for other purposes as deemed ap- 
propriate by the Secretary of State. 
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WILSON AMENDMENT NO. 165 


Mr. WILSON proposed an amend- 
ment to the-bill S. 1160, supra: as fol- 
lows: 


At the appropriate place, insert: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the department of defense is hereby au- 
thorized to lease 12 UH-1F helicopters to 
the State of California, Department of For- 
estry for the purpose of firefighting, vegeta- 
tion control and Search and Rescue mis- 
sions. 


DeCONCINI (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 166 


Mr. DeCONCINI (for himself, Mr. 
CHILES, Mr. ABDNOR, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. 
SPECTER, Mr. FORD, Mr. MATTINGLY, 
Mr. Lonc, Mr. MurKowskKI, Mrs. HAW- 
KINS, Mr. DENTON, Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
and Mr. WILson) proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1160, supra; as fol- 
lows: 


At the end of title III of division A, add 
the following new section: 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF DRUG LAW EN- 
FORCEMENT ASSISTANCE ORGANIZATIONS OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Sec. 306. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated to the Department of Defense 
for fiscal year 1986 such sums as may be 
necessary for the establishment and the op- 
eration and maintenance of one or more Re- 
serve Forces Airborne Surveillance and De- 
tection units in the Department. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Department of Defense for 
fiscal year 1986 such sums as may be neces- 
sary for the operation and maintenance of 
the Directorate of the Department of De- 
fense Task Force on Drug Law Enforce- 
ment. 

ce) Not later than September 30, 1965, the 
Secretary of Defense shall transmit to the 
Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives a 
report on the manner in which the Depart- 
ment of Defense plans to oligate and 
expend funds appropriated or expected to 
be appropriated pursuant to an authoriza- 
tion contained in this section. The report 
shall include a description of— 

(1) actions or proposed actions to estab- 
lish, operate, and maintain Reserve Air- 
borne Surveillance and Detection units. 

(2) actions and proposed actions to utilize 
appropriate aircraft of the Department of 
Defense to furnish, commensurate with 
military readiness, optimal support to civil- 
ian law enforcement agencies for the pur- 
pose of carrying out drug interdiction mis- 
sions and for other operational activities of 
such agencies relating to the enforcement of 
drug laws; and 

(3) actions and proposed actions to pro- 
mote dual utilization of Department of De- 
fense aircraft and other Department of De- 
fense resources available to civilian law en- 
forcement agencies by providing for the uti- 
lization of such aircraft and resources by 
Reserve Forces Airborne Surveillance and 
Detection units and by such agencies. 


WILSON (AND GOLDWATER) 
AMENDMENT NO. 167 
Mr. WILSON (for himself and Mr. 


GOLDWATER) proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1160, supra; as follows: 
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At the end of Part D, Title V, Division A, 
insert the following: 

Sec. . Section 688 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(d) A retired member ordered to active 
duty under this section may be ordered to 
active duty in a grade not higher than the 
highest permanent grade held by such 
member while on active duty. However, a re- 
tired member ordered to active duty under 
this section may serve in the grade of gener- 
al or admiral or lieutenant general or vice 
admiral if the President assigns such a 
member during that tour of active duty to a 
position of importance and responsibility 
and appoints that member to such a grade 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate pursuant to section 601 of this title. 
A member so assigned and appointed shall 
hold such a grade while on active duty in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 
601(b) of this title, but-in no case beyond 
such officer’s release from the tour of active 
duty to which ordered under this section.”. 


BYRD (AND HEFLIN) 
AMENDMENT NO. 168 


Mr. BYRD (for himself and Mr. 
HEFLIN) proposed an amendment to 
the bill S. 1160, supra; as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

“(a) Recognizing the vital role that fer- 
roalloy products, have in industries crucial 
to the national defense, the Department of 
Defense shall undertake a study to deter- 
mine what effect the loss of all domestic fer- 
roalloys production capacity would have on 
the defense industrial base and on industrial 
preparedness.” 

“(b) Such study shall include an evalua- 
tion of the impact of loss of production ca- 
pacity for ferrochrome, ferromanganese, 
ferrosilicon (all grades), silicon manganese, 
chromium metal, and other militarily criti- 
cal ferroalloy products. The study shall be 
conducted by the Undersecretary for De- 
fense Policy in cooperation with the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency and the 
Department of the Interior. A report of the 
findings shall be made to the Congress 
within 180 days after enactment of this stat- 
ute and shall, to the extent possible, be un- 
classified.” 


SIMON AMENDMENT NO. 169 


Mr. SIMON proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1160, supra; as follows: 

On page 100, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new title: 

TITLE X—MODIFICATION OF RETIRE- 
MENT PROGRAM FOR PERSONS 
WHO ENTER UNIFORMED SERVICES 
AFTER DATE OF ENACTMENT OF 
THIS ACT 

SHORT TITLE 
Sec. 1001. This title may be cited as the 
“Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 
1985”. 
PART A—GENERAL 


AUTHORITY TO ORDER MEMBERS OF THE RETIRED 
RESERVE TO ACTIVE DUTY 

Sec. 1002. The first sentence of section 
688(a) of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out “has completed at 
least 20 years active service” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “first became a member of a 
uniformed service (as defined in section 
1407(aX(2) of this title) before the date of 
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the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 and has completed 
at least 20 years of active service or who 
first became a member of a uniformed serv- 
ice after the date of the enactment of such 
Act and has completed at least 25 years of 
active service”. 


RETENTION OF OFFICERS AFTER COMPLETION OF 
PRESCRIBED YEARS OF SERVICE 


Sec. 1003. (a) Subsection (a) of section 
1006 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “If on the date pre- 
scribed for the discharge or transfer from 
an active status of a reserve commissioned 
officer he” and inserting in lieu thereof “(1) 
If on the date prescribed or his discharge or 
transfer from an active status as a reserve 
commissioned officer, such officer is an offi- 
cer who first became a member of a uni- 
formed service (as defined in section 
1407(a)(2) of this title) before the date of 
the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 and such officer”; 
and 

(2) by inserting at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(2) If on the date prescribed for his dis- 
charge or transfer from an active status as a 
reserve commissioned officer, such officer is 
an officer who first became a member of a 
uniformed service on or after the date of 
the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 and such officer is 
entitled to be credited with at least 24, but 
less than 25, years of service computed 
under section 1332 of this title, he may not 
be discharged or transferred from an active 
status under chapter 337, 361, 363, 573, 837, 
861, or 863 of this title or chapter 21 of title 
14, without his consent before the earlier of 
the following dates— 

“(A) the date on which he is entitled to be 
credited with 25 years of service computed 
under section 1332 of this title; or 

“(B) the third anniversary of the date on 
which he would otherwise be discharged or 
transferred from an active status.”. 

(b) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “If on the date pre- 
scribed for the discharge or transfer from 
an active status of a reserve commissioned 
officer he” and inserting in lieu thereof “(1) 
If on the date prescribed for his discharge 
or transfer from an active status as a re- 
serve commissioned officer, such officer is 
an officer who first became a member of a 
uniformed service before the date of the en- 
actment of the Uniformed Services Retire- 
ment Act of 1985 and such officer”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(2) If on the date prescribed for his dis- 
charge or transfer from an active status as a 
reserve commissioned officer, such officer is 
an officer who first became a member of a 
uniformed service on or after the date of 
the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 and such officer is 
entitled to be credited with at least 23, but 
less than 24, years of service computed 
under section 1332 of this title, he may not 
be discharged or transferred from an active 
status under chapter 337, 361, 363, 573, 837, 
861, or 863 of this title or chapter 21 of title 
14, without his consent before the earlier of 
the following dates— 

“(A) the date on which he is entitled to be 
credited with 25 years of service computed 
under section 1332 of this title; or 

“(B) the second anniversary of the date on 


which he would otherwise be discharged or 
transferred from an active status.”’. 
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SEPARATION PAY UPON INVOLUNTARY 
DISCHARGE OR RELEASE FROM ACTIVE DUTY 


Sec. 1004. Section 1174 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking out “who 
has completed five or more, but less than 
twenty, years of active service immediately 
before that discharge or release” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “who (1) first became a 
member of a uniformed service (as defined 
in section 1407(a)(2) of this title) before the 
date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985 and has 
completed 5 or more, but less than 20, years 
of active service immediately before that 
discharge or release, or (2) first became a 
member of a uniformed service on or after 
the date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985 and has 
completed 5 or more, but less than 25, years 
of active service immediately before that 
discharge or release”; 

(2) in subsection (b), by striking out “who 
has completed five or more, but less than 
twenty, years of active service immediately 
before that discharge or separation” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “who (1) first became 
a member of a uniformed service before the 
date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985 and has 
completed 5 or more, but less than 20, years 
of active service immediately before that 
discharge or separation, or (2) first became 
a member of a uniformed service on or after 
the date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985 and has 
completed 5 or more, but less than 25, years 
of active service immediately before that 
discharge or separation”; and 

(3) in subsection (c), by striking out “who 
has completed five or more, but fewer than 
20, years of active service immediately 
before that discharge or release” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “who (1) first became a 
member of a uniformed service before the 
date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985 and has 
completed 5 or more, but less than 20, years 
of active service immediately before that 
discharge or release, or (2) first became a 
member of a uniformed service on or after 
the date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985 and has 
completed 5 or more, but less than 25, years 
of active service immediately before that 
discharge or release”. 


RETIREMENT OR SEPARATION FOR PHYSICAL 
DISABILITY 


Sec. 1005. (a) Clause (3) of section 1201 of 
title 10, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out subclause (A) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(A) the member first became a member 
of a uniformed service (as defined in section 
1207(a)(2) of this title) before the date of 
the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 and has at least 20 
years of service computed under section 
1208 of this title;”; 

(2) by redesignating subclause (B) as sub- 
clause (C); and 

(3) by inserting after subclause (A) the 
following new subclause (B): 

“(B) the member first became a member 
of a uniformed service on or after the date 
of the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 and has at least 25 
years of service computed under section 
1208 of this title; or”. 

(d) Clause (1) of section 1203 of such title 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) the member first became a member of 
a uniformed service (as defined in section 
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1207(aX2) of this title) before the date of 
the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 and has less than 20 
years of service computed under section 
1208 of this title or first became a member 
of a uniformed service on or after the date 
of the enactment of such Act and has less 
than 25 years of service computed under 
section 1208 of this title;”. 

(c) Clause (4) of section 1204 of such title 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out subclause (A) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(A) the member first became a member 
of a uniformed service (as defined in section 
1207(a)(2) of this title) before the date of 
the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 and has at least 20 
years of service computed under section 
1208 of this title;”; 

(2) by redesignating subclause (B) as sub- 
clause (C); and 

(3) by inserting after subclause (A) the 
following new subclause (B): 

“(B) the member first became a member 
of a uniformed service on or after the date 
of the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 and has at least 25 
years of service computed under section 
1208 of this title; or”. 

(b) Clause (1) of section 1203 of such title 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) the member first became a member of 
a uniformed service (as defined in section 
1207(a)X(2) of this title) before the date of 
the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 and has less than 20 
years of service computed under section 
1208 of this title or first became a member 
of a uniformed service on or after the date 
of the enactment of such Act and has less 
than 25 years of service computed under 
section 1208 of this title;”. 

(e) Section 1209 of such title is amended 
by striking out “has at least 20 years of serv- 
ice computed under section 1332 of this 
title” and inserting in lieu thereof “first 
became a member of a uniformed service (as 
defined in section 1207(a)(2) of this title) 
and has at least 20 years of service comput- 
ed under section 1332 of this title or first 
became a member of a uniformed service on 
or after such date and has at least 25 years 
of service computed under section 1332 of 
this title”. 

(f)(1) Subsection (d) of section 1210 of 
such title is amended by striking out “if he 
has at least 20 years of service computed 
under section 1208 of this title” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “if he first became a 
member of a uniformed service (as defined 
in section 1207(a)(2) of this title) before the 
date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985 and has at 
least 20 years of service computed under 
section 1208 of this title or if he first 
became a member of a uniformed service on 
or after the date of the enactment of such 
Act and has at least 25 years of service com- 
puted under section 1208 of this title”. 

(e) Section 1209 of such title is amended 
by striking out “has at least 20 years of serv- 
ice computed under section 1332 of this 
title” and inserting in lieu thereof “first 
became a member of a uniformed service (as 
defined in section 1207(a)(2) of this title) 
and has at least 20 years of service comput- 
ed under section 1332 of this title or first 
became a member of a uniformed service on 
or after such date and has at least 25 years 
of service computed under section 1332 of 
this title”. 

(f)(1) Subsection (d) of section 1210 of 
such title is amended by striking out “if he 
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has at least 20 years of service computed 
under section 1208 of this title” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “if he first became a 
member of a uniformed service (as defined 
in section 1207(a)(2) of this title) before the 
date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985 and has at 
least 20 years of service computed under 
section 1208 of this title or if he first 
became a member of a uniformed service on 
or after the date of the enactment of such 
Act and has at least 25 years of service com- 
puted under section 1208 of this title”, 

(2) Subsection. (e) of such section is 
amended by striking out “if he has less than 
20 years of service computed under section 
1208 of this title” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “if he first became a member of a 
uniformed service before the date of the en- 
actment of the Uniformed. Services Retire- 
ment Act. of 1985 and has less than 20 years 
of service computed under section 1208 of 
this title or if he first became a member of a 
uniformed service on or after the date of 
the enactment of such Act and has less than 
25 years of service computed under section 
1208 of this title”. 


MINIMUM SERVICE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
NONREGULAR SERVICE RETIREMENT PAY 


Sec. 1006. Clause (2) of section 1331(a) of 
title 10, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(2) he first became a member of a uni- 
formed service (as defined in section 
1407(a)(2) of this title) before the date of 
the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 and has performed 
at least 20 years of service computed under 
section 1332 of this title or he first became a 
member of a uniformed service on or after 
such date and has performed at least 25 
years of service computed under section 
1332 of this title;". 


COMPUTATION OF RETIRED PAY 


Sec. 1007. Section 1401 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out the first sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “‘(a) 
The monthly retired pay of a person enti- 
tled thereto under this subtitle who first 
became a member of a uniformed service (as 
defined in section 1407(a)(2) of this title) 
before the date of the enactment of the 
Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 1985 
is computed according to the following 
table.”; 

(2) by inserting “but before the date of 
the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985,” after “1980,” in 
column 1 of the table contained in such sec- 
tion; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

“(bX1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the monthly retired pay of a person en- 
titled thereto under this subtitle who first 
became a member of a uniformed service (as 
defined in section 1407(a)(2) of this title) on 
or after the date of the enactment of the 
Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 1985 
is an amount determined by multiplying the 
monthly retired pay base of the person (as 
computed under section 1407(b) of this title) 
by 2 percent for each year of service, but 
not more than 30, credited to him under sec- 
tion 1333 of this title (if retired under sec- 
tion 1331 of this title) or under section 1405 
of this title (if retired under a section re- 
ferred to in the table in subsection (a) under 
the heading ‘For sections’ opposite formulas 
numbered 4 and 5). 

“(2) The monthly retired pay of a person 
described in paragraph (1) who is retired 
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under section 1201, 1202, 1204, or 1205 of 
this title is computed, as the member elects, 
as follows: Multiply the monthly retired pay 
base (as computed under section 1407(b) of 
this title) by— 

“(A) 2 percent for each year of service, but 
not more than 30, credited to the member 
under section 1208 of this title; or 

“(B) the percentage of disability of the 
member on the date on which he retired, 
but not more than 60 percent. 

“(3) Before applying the percentage factor 
under paragraph (1) or (2), credit each full 
month of service that is in addition to the 
number of full years of service creditable to 
the member as one-twelfth of a year and 
disregard any remaining fractional part of a 
month.”. 


ADJUSTMENT OF RETIRED PAY AND RETAINER 
PAY TO REFLECT CHANGES IN CONSUMER PRICE 
INDEX 


Sec. 1009. Subsection (b) of section 1401la 
of title 10, United States Code, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) Each time that an increase is made 
under section 8340(b) of title 5 in annuities 
paid under subchapter III of chapter 83 of 
such title, the Secretary of Defense shall at 
the same time— 

“(1) in the case of a person who first 
became a member of a uniformed service (as 
defined in section 1407(a)(2) of this title) 
before the date of the enactment of the 
Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 1985, 
increase the retired or retainer pay of such 
member or former member of the armed 
forces by the same percent as the percent- 
age by which annuities are increased under 
such section; and 

“(2) in the case of a person who first 

became a member of a uniformed service on 
or after the date of the enactment of such 
Act, increase the retired or retainer pay of 
such member or former member by apply- 
ing the same percentage referred to in 
clause (1) to the retired pay base (as provid- 
ed for in section 1407(b) of this title) of 
such member or former member. 
Increases in the retired or retainer pay of a 
person referred to in clause (2) of the pre- 
ceding. sentence shall be cumulative and 
may not be compounded.”. 


RECOMPUTATION OF RETIRED OR RETAINER PAY 
TO REFLECT LATER ACTIVE DUTY 


Sec. 1009. (a)(1) Section 1402a of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
“but before the date of the enactment of 
the Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 
1985,” after “September 7, 1980,” each place 
it appears. 

(2A) The section heading for such sec- 
tion is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: “, but before the date of 
the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985”. 

(B) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 71 of such title is amended by 
striking out the period at the end of the 
item relating to section 1402a and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “, but before 
the date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985.”. 

(bX1) Chapter 71 of title 10, United States 
Code, is further amended by inserting after 
section 1402a the following new section: 

“§ 1402b. Recomputation of retired or retainer pay to re- 
flect later active duty of members who first 
became members on or after the date of the 
enactment of the Uniformed Services Re- 
tirement Act of 1985 

“(a) A member of an armed force who 
first became a member of a uniformed serv- 
ice (as defined in section 1407(aX2) of this 
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title) on or after the date of the enactment 
of the Uniformed Services Retirement Act 
of 1985, who has become entitled to retired 
pay or retainer pay, and who thereafter 
serves on active duty (other than for train- 
ing), is entitled to recompute his retired pay 
or retainer pay upon his release from that 
duty on the basis of the monthly retired or 
retainer pay base under section 1407 of this 
title which he would be entitled to use if (1) 
he were retiring upon release from that 
active duty, or (2) he were transferring to 
the Fleet Reserve or the Fleet Marine Corps 
Reserve upon that release from active duty 
multiplied by 2 percent for each year of 
service, but not more than 30, that may be 
credited to him in computing his retired or 
retainer pay. 

“(b) A member of an armed force who 
first became a member of a uniformed serv- 
ice on or after the date of the enactment of 
the Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 
1985, who has been retired other than for 
physical disability, and who while on active 
duty incurs a physical disability of at least 
30 percent for which he would otherwise be 
eligible for retired pay under chapter 61 of 
this title, is entitled, upon his release from 
active duty, to retired pay computed under 
subsection (d). 

“(c) A member of an armed force who first 
became a member of a uniformed service on 
or after the date of the enactment of the 
Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 1985 
and who— 

“(1) was retired for physical disability 
under section 1201 or 1204 of this title or 
any other law or whose name is on the tem- 
porary disability retired list; 

“(2) incurs, while on active duty after re- 
tirement or after his name was placed on 
the temporary disability retired list, a physi- 
cal disability that is in addition to or that 
aggravates the physical disability for which 
he was retired or for which his name was 
placed on that list; and 

“(3) is qualified under section 1201, 1202, 
1204, or 1205 of this title; 
is entitled upon his release from active duty, 
to retired pay under subsection (d). 

“(d) A member of an armed force covered 
by subsection (b) or (c) may elect to receive 
either (1) the retired pay to which he 
became entitled when he retired, increased 
by any applicable adjustments in that pay 
under section 1401a of this title after he ini- 
tially became entitled to that pay, or (2) re- 
tired pay computed, as the member elects, 
as follows: Multiply the monthly retired 
base pay of the member under section 
1407(b) of this title by— 

“(A) 2 percent for each year of service, but 
not more than 30, credited to the member 
under section 1208 of this title; or 

“(B) the highest percentage of disability 
attained while on active duty after retire- 
ment or after the date when his name was 
placed on the temporary disability retired 
list, as the case may be, but not more than 
60 percent. 

“(e) Before applying the percentage factor 
in subsection (a) or (d), credit each full 
month of service that is in addition to the 
number of full years of service creditable to 
the member as one-twelfth of a year and 
disregard any remaining fractional part of a 
month. The amount computed under such 
subsection, if not a multiple of $1, shall be 
rounded to the next lower multiple of $1.”. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by inserting 
after the item relating to section 1402a the 
following new item: 

“1402b. Recomputation of retired or retain- 
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er pay to reflect later active 
duty of members who first 
became members on or after 
the date of the enactment of 
the Uniformed Services Retire- 
ment Act of 1985.”. 

ANNUITIES BASED ON RETIRED OR RETAINER PAY 

Sec. 1010. Section 1431 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)— 

(A) by striking out “nineteen years of 
service” and inserting in lieu thereof “19 
years of service, in the case of a person who 
first became a member of a uniformed serv- 
ice (as defined in section 1407(a)(2) of this 
title) before the date of the enactment. of 
the Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 
1985, or 24 years of service, in the case of a 
person who first became a member of a uni- 
formed service on or after the date of the 
enactment of such Act,”; and 

(B) by striking out “nineteen years of that 
service” and inserting in lieu thereof “19 
years of that service, in the case of a person 
who first became a member of a uniformed 
service before the date of the enactment of 
the Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 
1985, or 24 years of that service, in the case 
of a person who first became a member of a 
uniformed service on or after the date of 
the enactment of such Act”; and 

(2) in subsection (c), by striking out “‘nine- 
teen years of service” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “19 years of service, in the case of a 
person who first became a member of a uni- 
formed service before the date of the enact- 
ment of the Uniformed Services Retirement 
Act of 1985, or 24 years of service, in the 
case of a person who first became a member 
of a uniformed service on or after the date 
of the enactment of such Act”. 

MISCELLANEOUS CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 1011. (a) Section 1403 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “1401” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“1401(a)”. 

(b) The matter before clause (1) in section 
1405 of such title is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “For the purposes of section 1401(a) 
(formulas 4 and 5), 1401(b)(1), 3991(a) (for- 
mula A), 3991(b), 3992 (formula (B)), 
6151(b), 6323(e), 6325 (a)(2), (b)(2), and (d), 
6330(cX 1B), 6383 (c)(1XB) and (c)(2), 
8991(a) (formula A), 8991(b), or 8992 (for- 
mula B) of this title, the years of service of 
a member of the armed forces are computed 
by adding—”. 

PART B—ARMY 
SEPARATION OR TRANSFER TO RETIRED RESERVE 

Sec. 1021. Section 3850 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting “, in 
the case of an officer who first became a 
member of a uniformed service (as defined 
in section 1407(a)(2) of this title) before the 
date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985, or 25 years 
of service, in the case of an officer who first 
became a member of a uniformed service on 
or after the date of the enactment of such 
Act,” after “20 years of service”. 

MINIMUM YEARS OF SERVICE FOR RETIREMENT 


Sec. 1022. (a)(1) Section 3911 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“§ 3911. Minimum years of service for retirement 

“The Secretary of the Army may, upon 
the officer’s request, retire a regular or re- 
serve commissioned officer of the Army 


who— 
“(1) first became a member of a uni- 


formed service (as defined in ‘section 
1407(aX(2) of this title) before the date of 
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the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 and has at least 20 
years of service computed under section 
3926 of this title, at least 10 years of which 
have been active service as a commissioned 
officer; or 


“(2) first became a member of a uni- 
formed service on or after the date of the 
enactment of the Uniformed Services Re- 
tirement Act of 1985 and has at least 25 
years of service computed under section 
3926 of this title, at least 10 years of which 
have been active service as a commissioned 
officer.”’. 


(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 367 of such title is amended by 
striking out the item relating to section 
3911 and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“3911. Minimum years of service for retire- 
ment.”. 


(b) The first sentence of section 3914 of 
such title is amended to read as follows: 
“Under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Army, an enlisted member 
of the Army who first became a member of 
a uniformed service (as defined in section 
1407(aX(2) of this title) before the date of 
the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 and who has at least 
20, but less than 30, years of service comput- 
ed under section 3925 of this title, or an en- 
listed member of the Army who first 
became a member of the armed forces on or 
after the date of the enactment of the Uni- 
formed Services Retirement Act of 1985 and 
who has at least 25, but less than 30, years 
of service computed under section 3925 of 
this title, may, upon his request, be re- 
tired.”. 


(c)(1) The first sentence of section 3991 of 
such title is amended to read as follows: 


“(a) The monthly retired pay of a person 
entitled thereto under this subtitle who 
first became a member of a uniformed serv- 
ice (as defined in section 1407(a)(2) of this 
title) before the date of the enactment of 
the Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 
1985 is computed according to the following 
table.”’. 


(2) The table contained in such section is 
amended by inserting “but after the date of 
the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985," after “1980,” in 
column 1. 


(3) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 


“(b\1) The monthly retired pay of a 
person entitled thereto under this subtitle 
who first became a member of a uniformed 
service on or after the date of the enact- 
ment of the Uniformed Services Retirement 
Act of 1985 is an amount determined by 
multiplying the monthly retired pay base of 
the person (as computed under section 
1407(b) of this title) by 2 percent for each 
year of service, but not more than 30, cred- 
ited to him under section 1405 of this title 
(if retired under a section referred to in the 
table in subsection (a) under the heading 
‘For sections’ opposite formula A) or section 
3917 of this title (if retired under section 
3914 or 3917 of this title). 


“(2) The Secretary of the Army may in- 
crease the monthly retired pay of a person 
described in paragraph (1) who is retired 
under section 3914 of this title by 10 percent 
for extraordinary heroism in line of duty. 
The Secretary’s determination as to ex- 
traordinary heroism is conclusive for all 
purposes. 
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“(c) The amount computed under this sec- 
tion, if not a multiple of $1, shall be round- 
ed to the next lower multiple of $1.”. 

(d)(1) The first sentence of section 3992 of 
such title is amended to read as follows: “An 
enlisted member of the Army who first 
became a member of a uniformed service (as 
defined in section 1407(a)(2) of this title) 
before the date of the enactment of the 
Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 1985 
and who is advanced on the retired list 
under section 3964 of this title is entitled to 
recompute his retired pay under formula A 
of the following table, and a warrant officer 
of the Army so advanced who first became a 
member of a uniformed service before such 
date is entitled to recompute his retired pay 
under formula B of that table.”. 

(2) The table contained in such section is 
amended by inserting “but before the date 
of the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985,” after “1980,” in 
column 1, 

PART C—NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 

MINIMUM YEARS OF SERVICE FOR RETIREMENT 

Sec. 1031. (a) Subsection (c) of section 
6322 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting “first became a 
member of a uniformed service (as defined 
in section 1407(a)(2) of this title) before the 
date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985 and” after 
“who” in the material preceding clause (1). 

(b) Section 6322 of such title is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(d) The monthly retired pay of an officer 
referred to in subsection (a) who first 
became a member of a uniformed service on 
or after the date of the enactment of the 
Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 1985 
is an amount equal to 60 percent of the 
monthly retired pay base of the officer (as 
computed under section 1407(b) of this 
title).”. 

MINIMUM YEARS REQUIRED FOR RETIREMENT 


Sec. 1032. (a) Subsection (a) of section 
6323 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a)(1) In the case of an officer of the 
Navy or Marine Corps who first became a 
member of a uniformed service (as defined 
in section 1407(a)(2) of this title) before the 
date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985 and who 
applies for retirement after completing 
more than 20 years of active service, of 
which at least 10 years was service as a com- 
missioned officer, may, in the discretion of 
the President, be retired on the first day of 
any month designated by the President. 

“(2) In the case of an officer of the Navy 
or Marine Corps who first became a member 
of a uniformed service on or after the date 
of the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 and who applies for 
retirement after completing more than 25 
years of active service, of which at least 10 
years was service as a commissioned officer, 
may, in the discretion of the President, be 
retired on the first day of any month desig- 
nated by the President.”’. 

(b) Subsection (e) of such section is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after “(e)”; 

(2) by inserting “who first became a 
member of a uniformed service before the 
date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985” after “this 
section” in the material preceding clause 
(1); 

(3) by redesignating clauses (1) and (2) as 
clauses (A) and (B), respectively; and 
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(4) by adding at the end the following new 

paragraph: 
*(2) Unless otherwise entitled to higher 
pay, an officer retired under this section 
who first became a member of a uniformed 
service on or after the date of the enact- 
ment of the Uniformed Services Retirement 
Act of 1985 is entitled to monthly retired 
pay in an amount determined by multiply- 
ing the monthly retired pay base of the offi- 
cer (as computed under section 1407(b) of 
this title) by 2 percent for each year of serv- 
ice, but not more than 30, that may be cred- 
ited to him under section 1405 of this title.”. 
RETIRED GRADE AND PAY OF OFFICERS 

Sec. 1033. (a) Subsection (a) of section 
6325 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out “subsection (b) or” 
in the text preceding clause (1) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “subsections (b) and (d) 
and”. 

(b) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended by striking out “Each” at the be- 
ginning of such subsection and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (d), an”. 

(c) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(d) An officer referred to in subsection 
(a) or (b) who first became a member of a 
uniformed service (as defined in section 
1407(a)(2) of this title) on or after the date 
of the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 is entitled to month- 
ly retired pay at the rate of 2 percent of the 
monthly retired pay base of the officer (as 
computed under section 1407(b) of this title) 
multiplied by the number of years of service 
that may be credited to him under section 
1405 of this title, but the monthly retired 
pay so computed may not be more than 60 
percent of the monthly retired pay base.”’. 

COMPUTATION OF RETIRED PAY FOR ENLISTED 

MEMBER WITH 30 OR MORE YEARS OF SERVICE 

Sec. 1034. Section 6326 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (c), by striking out 
“Each” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Except as provided in subsection (d), a”; 


and 
(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 

lowing new subsection: 

“(d) The monthly retired pay of an enlist- 
ed member referred to in subsection (a) who 
first became a member of a uniformed serv- 
ice (as defined in section 1407(a)(2) of this 
title) on or after the date of the enactment 
of the Uniformed Services Retirement Act 
of 1985 is an amount equal to 60 percent of 
the monthly retired pay base of the member 
(as computed under section 1407(b) of this 
title).”. 

MINIMUM SERVICE TO QUALIFY FOR TRANSFER 
TO THE FLEET RESERVE OR THE FLEET MARINE 
CORPS RESERVE 
Sec. 1035. (a) Subsection (b) of section 

6330 of title 10, United States Code, is 

amended to read as follows: 

“(b)(1) An enlisted member of the Regular 
Navy or the Naval Reserve who first became 
a member of a uniformed service (as defined 
in section 1407(a)(2) of this title) before the 
date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985 and who 
has completed 20 or more years of active 
service in the armed forces may, at his re- 
quest, be transferred to the Fleet Reserve. 
An enlisted member of the Regular Marine 
Corps or the Marine Corps Reserve who 
first became a member of a uniformed serv- 
ice before the date of the enactment of the 
Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 1985 
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and who has completed 20 or more years of 
active service in the armed forces may, at 
his request, be transferred to the Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve. 

“(2) An enlisted member of the Regular 
Navy or the Naval Reserve who first became 
a member of a uniformed service on or after 
the date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985 and who 
has completed 25 or more years of active 
service in the armed forces may, at his re- 
quest, be transferred to the Fleet Reserve. 
An enlisted member of the Regular Marine 
Corps or the Marine Corps Reserve who 
first became a member of a uniformed serv- 
ice on or after the date of the enactment of 
the Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 
1985 and who has completed 25 or more 
years of active service in the armed forces 
may, at his request, be transferred to the 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve.”’. 

(b) Subsection (cX1) of such section is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “Each” at the begin- 
ning of such subsection and inserting in lieu 
thereof “(A) Except as provided in subpara- 
graph (B), a”; 

(2) by redesignating clauses (A) and (B) of 
paragraph (1) as clauses (i) and (ii), respec- 
tively; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

“(B) A member who first became a 
member of a uniformed service on or after 
the date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985 and who is 
transferred to the Fleet Reserve or the 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve under this sec- 
tion is entitled, when not on active duty, to 
monthly retainer pay in an amount deter- 
mined by multiplying the monthly retired 
pay base of the member (as computed under 
section 1407(b) of this title) by 2 percent for 
each year of active service in the armed 
forces, but not more than 30.”. 


COMPUTATION OF PAY OF CERTAIN MEMBERS 
INVOLUNTARILY RETIRED 


Sec. 1036. (a) Subsection (c) of section 
6383 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after “(c)”; 

(2) by redesignating subclauses (A) and 
(B) of clause (2) as subclauses (i) and (ii), re- 
spectively; 

(3) by redesignating clauses (1) and (2) as 
clauses (A) and (B), respectively; 

(4) by inserting “but before the date of 
the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985,” after “1980,” in 
subclause (ii) of clause (B), as redesignated 
by clause (2) of this section; and 

(5) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(2) An officer retired under subsection 
(a) or (b) who first became a member of a 
uniformed service (as defined in section 
1407(a)2) of this title) on or after the date 
of the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 is entitled to month- 
ly retired pay in an amount determined by 
multiplying the monthly retired pay base of 
the member (as computed under section 
1407(b) of this title) by 2 percent for each 
year of service, but not more than 30, that 
may be credited to him under section 1405 
of this title.”’. 

(b) Subsection (i) of such section is 
amended by inserting “in the case of an offi- 
cer who first became a member of a uni- 
formed service before the date of the enact- 
ment of the Uniformed Services Retirement 
Act of 1985, or beyond 28 years, in the case 
of an officer who first became a member of 
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a uniformed service on or after the date of 
the enactment of such Act,” after “24 years 
of commissioned active service,” in the 
second sentence. 


ELIMINATION FROM ACTIVE SERVICE OF CERTAIN 
OFFICERS WHO HAVE TWICE FAILED OF SELEC- 
TION FOR PROMOTION. 


Sec. 1037. Subsection (c) of section 6389 
(c) of title 10, United States Code, is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking out “20 years” in the table 
under the heading “Total commissioned 
service” and inserting in lieu thereof “20 
years (in the case of an officer who first 
became a member of a uniformed service (as 
defined in section 1407(a)(2) of this title) 
before the date of the enactment of the 
Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 1985) 
or 25 years (in the case of an officer who 
first became a member of a uniformed serv- 
ice on or after such date)”; and 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
the fourth sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof “, in the case of an officer who first 
became a member of a uniformed service 
before the date of the enactment of the 
Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 1985, 
or if the officer can complete at least 25 
years of service as computed under section 
1332 of this title during the period of such 
deferment, in the case of an officer who 
first became a member of a uniformed serv- 
ice on or after the date of the enactment of 
such Act.” 


PART D—AIR FORCE 
SEPARATION OR TRANSFER TO RETIRED RESERVE 


Sec. 1041. Section 8850 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting “, in 
the case of an officer who first became a 
member of a uniformed service (as defined 
in section 1407(a)(2) of this title) before the 
date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985, or 25 years 
of service, in the case of an officer who first 
became a member of a uniformed service on 
or after the date of the enactment of such 
Act,” after “20 years of service”. 

MINIMUM YEARS OF SERVICE FOR RETIREMENT 


Sec. 1042. (a)(1) Section 8911 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“§ 8911. Minimum years of service for retirement 

“The Secretary of the Air Force may, 
upon the officer's request, retire a regular 
or reserve commissioned officer of the Air 
Force who— 

“(1) first became a member of a uni- 
formed service (as defined in section 
1407(aX2) of this title) before the date of 
the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 and has at least 20 
years of service computed under section 
8926 of this title, at least 10 years of which 
have been active service as a commissioned 
officer; or 

“(2) first became a member of a uni- 
formed service on or after the date of the 
enactment of the Uniformed Services Re- 
tirement Act of 1985 and has at least 25 
years of service computed under section 
8926 of this title, at least 10 years of which 
have been active service as a commissioned 
officer.”’. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 867 of such title is amended by 
striking out the item relating to section 8911 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“8911. Minimum years of service for retire- 

ment.”’. 

(b) The first sentence of section 8914 of 
such title is amended to read as follows: 
“Under regulations to be prescribed by the 
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Secretary of the Air Force, an enlisted 
member of the Air Force who first became a 
member of a uniformed service (as defined 
in section 1407(a)(2) of this title) before the 
date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985 and who 
has at least 20, but less than 30, years of 
service computed under section 8925 of this 
title, or an enlisted member of the Air Force 
who first became a member of a uniformed 
service on or after the date of the enact- 
ment of the Uniformed Services Retirement 
Act of 1985 and who has at least 25, but less 
than 30, years of service computed under 
section 8925 of this title, may, upon his re- 
quest, be retired.’’. 

(c)(1) The first sentence of the text pre- 
ceding the table in section 8991 of such title 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The monthly retired pay of a person 
entitled thereto under this subtitle who 
first became a member of a uniformed serv- 
ice (as defined in section 1407(a)2) of this 
title) before the date of the enactment of 
the Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 
1985 is computed according to the following 
table.”. 

(2) The table contained in such section is 
amended by inserting “but after the date of 
the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985,” after “1980,” in 
column 1. 

(3) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“(bX1) The monthly retired pay of a 
person entitled thereto under this subtitle 
who first became a member of a uniformed 
service on or after the date of the enact- 
ment of the Uniformed Services Retirement 
Act of 1985 is an amount determined by 
multiplying the monthly retired pay base of 
the person (as computed under section 
1407(b) of this title) by 2 percent for each 
year of service, but not more than 30, cred- 
ited to him under section 1405 of this title 
(if retired under a section referred to in the 
table in subsection (a) under the heading 
‘For sections’ opposite formula A) or section 
8925 of this title (if retired under section 
8914 or 8917 of this title). 

“(2) The Secretary of the Air Force may 
increase the monthly retired pay of a 
person described in the preceding sentence 
who is retired under section 8914 of this 
title by 10 percent for extraordinary hero- 
ism in line of duty. The Secretary’s determi- 
nation as to extraordinary heroism is con- 
clusive for all purposes. 

“(c) The amount computed under this sec- 
tion, if not a multiple of $1, shall be round- 
ed to the next lower multiple of $1.”. 

(d\(1) The first sentence of section 8992 of 
such title is amended to read as follows: “An 
enlisted member of the Air Force who first 
became a member of a uniformed service (as 
defined in section 1407(a)(2) of this title) 
before the date of the enactment of the 
Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 1985 
and who is advanced on the retired list 
under section 8964 of this title is entitled to 
recompute his retired pay under formula A 
of the following table, and a warrant officer 
of the Air Force so advanced who first 
became a member of a uniformed service 
before such date is entitled to recompute his 
retired pay under formula B of that table.”. 

(2) The table contained in such section is 
amended by inserting “but before the date 
of the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985,” after “1980,” in 
column 1. 
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RETIREMENT UPON FAILURE FOR SELECTION FOR 
PROMOTION 


Sec. 1051. (a) Clauses (3) and (4) of section 
283(a) of title 14, United States Code, are 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3) if, on the date specified for his dis- 
charge in this section, the officer has com- 
pleted at least 20 years of active service (in 
the case of a member who first became a 
member of a uniformed service (as defined 
in section 1407(a)(2) of title 10) before the 
date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985) or at least 
25 years of active service (in the case of a 
member who first became a member of a 
uniformed service on or after the date of 
the enactment of such Act) or is eligible for 
retirement under any law, be retired on that 
date; or 

“(4) if, on the date specified for his dis- 
charge in clause (1), the officer has complet- 
ed at least 18 years of active service (in the 
case of an officer who first became a 
member of a uniformed service before the 
date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985) or at least 
23 years (in the case of an officer who first 
became a member of a uniformed service on 
or before the date of the enactment of such 
Act), be retained on active duty and retired 
on the last day of the month in which he 
completes 20 years of active service (in the 
case of a member who first became a 
member of a uniformed service before the 
date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985) or 25 years 
of active service (in the case of a member 
who first became a member of a uniformed 
service on or after the date of the enact- 
ment of such Act), unless earlier removed 
under another provision of law.”. 

(b) Clauses (1) and (2) of section 285 of 
such title are amended to read as follows: 

(1) if the officer— 

“(A) has completed at least 20 years of 
active service, in the case of an officer who 
first became a member of a uniformed serv- 
ice (as defined in section 1407(a)(2) of title 
10) before the date of the enactment of the 
Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 1985, 
or at least 25 years of active service, in the 
case of an officer who first became a 
member of a uniformed service on or after 
the date of the enactment of such Act, or 

“(B) is eligible for retirement under any 
law on June 30 of the promotion year in 
which his second failure of selection occurs; 
be retired on that date; or 

“(2) if ineligible for retirement on the 
date specified in clause (1), be retained on 
active duty and retired on the last day of 
the month in which he completes 20 years 
of active service, in the case of an officer 
who first became a member of a uniformed 
service before the date of the enactment of 
the Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 
1985, or 25 years of active service, in the 
case of an officer who first became a 
member of a uniformed service on or after 
the date of the enactment of such Act, 
unless earlier removed under another provi- 
sion of law.”. 

(c) Section 289(g) of such title is amended 
by striking out “twenty years of active serv- 
ice” and inserting in lieu thereof “20 years 
of active service, in the case of an officer 
who first became a member of a uniformed 
service (as defined in section 1407(a)(2) of 
title 10) before the date of the enactment of 
the Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 
1985, or 25 years of active service, in the 
case of an officer who first became a 
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member of a uniformed service on or after 
the date of the enactment of such Act”. 
MINIMUM YEARS OF SERVICE FOR 
VOLUNTARY RETIREMENT 


Sec. 1052. (a) Section 291 of title 14, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “twenty years’ active service” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “20 years of active 
service (in the case of an officer who first 
became a member of a uniformed service (as 
defined in section 1407(aX2) of title 10) 
before the date of the enactment of the 
Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 1985) 
or 25 years of active service (in the case of 
an officer who first became a member of a 
uniformed service on or after the date of 
the enactment of such Act)”, 

(b)(1) The section heading of such section 
is amended to read as follows: 

“§ 291. Minimum years of service for voluntary retire- 
ment”. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 11 of such title is amended by 
striking out the item relating to section 291 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“291. Minimum years of service for volun- 

tary retirement.”’. 
VOLUNTARY RETIREMENT 

Sec. 1053. Section 355 of title 14, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“has completed twenty years’ service” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “first became a 
member of a uniformed service (as defined 
in section 1407(a)(2) of title 10) before the 
date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985 and has 
completed 20 years of service or who first 
became a member of a uniformed service on 
or after the date of the enactment of such 
Act and has completed 25 years of service”. 

RETIREMENT OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL 

Sec. 1054. Section 357 of title 14, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking out “have 
twenty years service,” in the first sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof “first became 
members of a uniformed service (as defined 
in section 1407(a)(2) of title 10) before the 
date of the enactment of the Uniformed 
Services Retirement Act of 1985 and have 20 
years of service or who first became mem- 
bers of a uniformed service on or after the 
date of the enactment of such Act and have 
completed 25 years of service,”; 

(2) in subsection (b), by striking out “has 
completed twenty years’ service” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “first became a member 
of a uniformed service before the date of 
the enactment of the Uniformed Services 
Retirement Act of 1985 and has completed 
20 years of service or who first became a 
member of a uniformed service on or after 
the date of the enactment of such Act and 
has completed 25 years of service,”; and 

(3) in subsection (c), by striking out “re- 
tired by reason of twenty years’ service,” 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘who first 
became a member of a uniformed service 
before the date of the enactment of the 
Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 1985 
and has 20 years of service, or who first 
became a member of a uniformed service on 
or after such date and has completed 25 
years of service,”’. 

COMPUTATION OF RETIRED PAY 


Sec. 1055. Subsection (b) of section 423 of 
title 14, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “subsection (b)” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “subsections (b) and 
(c)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 
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“(c) The monthly retired pay of a person 
entitled to retired pay under this title who 
first became a member of a uniformed serv- 
ice (as defined in section 1407(a)(2) of title 
10) on or after the date of the enactment of 
the Uniformed Services Retirement Act of 
1985 is 2 percent of the monthly retired pay 
base of the person (as computed under sec- 
tion 1407(f) of title 10) multiplied by the 
number of years of service that may be cred- 
ited to him under section 1405 of title 10, 
but the retired pay so computed may not be 
more than 60 percent of such monthly re- 
tired base.”’. 


SPECTER AMENDMENT NO. 170 


Mr. SPECTER proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1160, supra; as fol- 
lows: 


At the appropriate place, insert: 

Since relations between the United States 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
are currently characterized by considerable 
tension; 

Since the strategic (START) and interme- 
diate-range nuclear force (INF) reduction 
negotiations did not achieve satisfactory re- 
sults, and in the new negotiations or nuclear 
and space arms the positions of the two par- 
ties remain far apart; 

Since a carefully prepared summit could 
facilitate the accomplishment of the objec- 
tives of these negotiations and lead to a re- 
duction in the risk of nuclear war; 

Since a carefully prepared summit could 
also lead to progress in resolving other 
major issues troubling relations between the 
two superpowers; 

Since both President Reagan and Soviet 
General Secretary Gorbachev have indicat- 
ed their willingness in principle to partici- 
pate in such a carefully prepared summit; 

It is the sense of the Senate that the 
President of the United States and the 
President of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics should meet at the earliest practi- 
cal time following thorough preparation to 
discuss major issues in U.S.-Soviet relations 
and to work for the realization of mutual, 
equitable and verifiable reductions in nucle- 
ar arms. 


KENNEDY (AND WILSON) 
AMENDMENT NO. 171 


Mr. KENNEDY (for himself Mr. 
Witson and Mr. THURMOND) proposed 
an amendment to the bill S. 1160, 
supra; as follows: 


At the appropriate place in the bill add 
the following new sections. 
SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE: 

This Act may be cited as the Military 
Family Act of 1985. 

SECTION . OFFICE OF FAMILY POLICY. 

(a) There is hereby established in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense an Office 
of Family Policy. The office shall be under 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power, Installations and Logistics. 

(b) The office shall coordinate programs 
and activities of the military departments to 
the extent that they relate to military fami- 
lies and shall make recommendations to the 
Secretaries of the military departments 
with respect to programs and policies re- 
garding military families. 

(c) The office shall have not less than 5 
professional staff members. The staff of the 
office shall be in addition to any statutory 
or administrative limit on the number of 
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employees that may be assigned or detailed 

to the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

SEC. . TRANSFER OF MILITARY FAMILY RE- 
SOURCES CENTER. 

The Military Family Resource Center of 
the Department of Defense is hereby trans- 
ferred from the Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Health Affairs to the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Man- 
power, Installations and Logistics. 

SEC. 301. PREFERENCE IN DOD CIVIL SERVICE PO- 
SITIONS. 

(a) The Secretary of Defense shall provide 
that spouses of members of the Armed 
Forces be given preference in hiring for any 
position in the Department of Defense 
above grade GS-7 (or the equivalent) if the 
spouse is among those determined to be best 
qualified for the position. 

(b) A spouse of a member of the Armed 
Forces may not, by reason of subsection (a), 
be given preference in hiring over an indi- 
vidual who is a preference eligible. 

(c) CONDITIONS FOR PREFERENCE.—(1) Pref- 
erential hiring under this section for the 
spouse or other dependent of a member of 
the Armed Forces— 

(A) shall be accorded only for positions in 
the same geographic area as the area within 
which the permanent duty station of the 
member is located; and 

(B) shall terminate as of the date on 
which such spouse or other dependent is ap- 
pointed to a position referred to in subsec- 
tion (a). 

(2) Preferential hiring under this section 
for an individual who has previously re- 
ceived a preferential appointment under 
subsection (a) shall be restored if such indi- 
vidual subsequently relocates to another ge- 
ographie area pursuant to a change in the 
permanent duty station of the member in- 
volved. 

(d) The Director of the Office of Person- 
nel Management shall prescribe regulations 
necessary to carry out this section after ap- 
propriate consultation with the Secretary of 
Defense. 

SEC, .CHILD-CARE FACILITIES 

OPERATION OF CHILD-CaRE FACILITIES.— 
The Secretary of Defense shall provide that 
child-care facilities that are operated by the 
Department of Defense on military installa- 
tions be operated on a 24-hour-a-day basis 
when necessary to meet mission require- 
ments. 

SEC. . REPORT ON EMPLOYMENT OF SPOUSES IN 
CHILD-CARE FACILITIES. 

Not later than one year after the date of 
the enactment of the Act, the Secretary 
shall submit a report to Congress making 
recommendations for ways to improve op- 
portunities for spouses of members of the 
Armed Forces to obtain employment at 
child-care facilities. Such recommendations 
shall address both hiring practices at child- 
care facilities operated by the Department 
of Defense and training programs for 
spouses, 

SEC. . YOUTH SPONSORSHIP PROGRAM. 

(a) The Secretary of Defense shall direct 
that there be established at each military 
installation a youth sponsorship program to 
facilitate the integration of dependent chil- 
dren of members of the Armed Forces into 
new surroundings when moving to that mili- 
tary installation as a result of a parent's 
permanent change of station. 

(b) Such a program shall provide, to the 
extent feasible, for involvement of depend- 
ent children of members presently stationed 
at the military installation. 
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SEC. . STUDY ON NEED FOR ASSISTANCE TO DE- 
PENDENTS ENTERING NEW SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS. 

Not later than one year after the date of 
the enactment of this Act, the Secretary of 
Defense shall submit to Congress a report 
which makes recommendations for any ad- 
ministrative and legislative changes neces- 
sary to assist families of members of the 
Armed Forces making permanent change of 
station so that a dependent child who trans- 
fers between secondary schools with differ- 
ent graduation requirements does not un- 
dergo unnecessary disruptions in education 
or have inequitable or unduly burdensome 
or duplicative education requirements im- 
posed. 


THURMOND (AND HOLLINGS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 172 


Mr. THURMOND (for himself and 
Mr. HOLLINGs) proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1160, supra; as fol- 
lows: 


On page 163, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 


LAND CONVEYANCE, NAVAL WEAPONS CENTER, 
CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Sec. 2194. (a) Subject to subsections (b) 
through (g), the Secretary of the Navy 
(hereinafter in this section referred to as 
the “Secretary” is authorized to convey to 
the Westvaco Corporation (hereinafter in 
this section referred to as ‘“Westvaco") all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to approximately 47.83 acres of im- 
proved land comprising that portion of the 
Naval Weapons Station, Charleston, South 
Carolina, located at Remcunt Road and Vir- 
ginia Avenue, in the City of North Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. 

(b) In consideration for the conveyance 
authorized by subsection (a), Westvaco shall 
pay— 

(1) all costs for the construction of facili- 
ties necessary to replace those on the land 
to be conveyed to Westvaco under subsec- 
tion (a) and the cost of relocating personnel 
and equipment to the replacement facilities; 
and 

(2) an amount equal to the excess, if any, 
of the fair market value of the land and im- 
provements conveyed under subsection (a) 
over the sum of the construction costs of 
the replacement facilities and the cost of re- 
locating personnel and equipment to the re- 
placement facilities. 

(c) The replacement facilities referred to 
in subsection (b)(1) shall be constructed by 
the Navy on the Naval Weapons Station re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) on a site to be se- 
lected by the Secretary. 

(d) The Secretary is authorized to receive, 
obligate, and disburse funds received from 
Westvaco to cover design, construction, relo- 
cation, and related costs specified in a 
memorandum of understanding agreed to by 
the Secretary and Westvaco, dated April 17, 
1985. 

(e) Upon completion of the replacement 
facilities referred to in subsection (b)(1) and 
the payment by Westvaco of all agreed upon 
costs the Navy shall promptly vacate and 
convey to Westvaco the property referred to 
in subsection (a). 

(f) The exact acreage and legal description 
of any land to be conveyed under this sec- 
tion shall be determined by surveys that are 
satisfactory to the Secretary. The cost of 
such surveys shall be borne by Westvaco. 

(g) The Secretary may require such addi- 
tional terms and conditions under this sec- 
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tion as the Secretary considers appropriate 
to protect the interests of the United States. 


THURMOND (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 173 


Mr. THURMOND (for himself, Mr. 
NICKLES, Mr. Denton, Mr. East, Mr. 
Gramm, Mr. HELMS, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. MATTINGLY, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. 
Warner, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. WILSON, 
Mr. Ho.iincs, Mr. Syms, and Mr. 
MURKOWSKI) proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1160, supra; as follows: 

At the end of title IX of division A, add 
the following new section: 

PROHIBITION ON CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYMENT 
OF PERSONS WHO FAILED TO REGISTER UNDER 
THE MILITARY SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT 
Sec. . (a) Subchapter I of chapter 33 of 

title 5, United States Code, is amended by 

adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“§ 3328. Selective Service registration 
“(a) Any individual who was born after 

December 31, 1959, and is or was required to 
register under section 3 of the Military Se- 
lective Service Act (50 U.S.C. App. 453) and 
who is not so registered or did not so regis- 
ter before the requirement terminated or 
became inapplicable to the individual shall 
be ineligible for appointment to a position 
in an executive agency of the federal gov- 
ernment. 

“(b) The Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment, in consultation with the Director of 
the Selective Service System, shall prescribe 
regulations to carry out this section.”. 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by inserting 
after the item relating to section 3327 the 
following new item: 

“3328. Selective Service registration.”. 


ROTH AMENDMENT NO. 174 


Mr. ROTH proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1160, supra; as follows: 

On page 100, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

TITLE X—PROCUREMENT COST 
CONTROL 
SHORT TITLE 

Sec. 1001. This title may be cited as the 
“Defense Procurement Program Integrity 
Act of 1985”. 

Part A—UNALLOWABLE CONTRACT COSTS 

COST AND PRICING DATA 

Sec. 1011. (a)(1) Subsection (f)(1) of sec- 
tion 2306 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting “and are allowable in 
accordance with the requirements of law 
and applicable regulations and in accord- 
ance with such cost principles as the head 
of an agency makes applicable to the costs 
under such laws and regulations” after “‘cur- 
rent”. 

(2) Subsection (fX2) of such section is 
amended by inserting “or were not allow- 
able in accordance with the requirements of 
law and applicable regulations or in accord- 
ance with such cost principles as the head 
of the agency makes applicable to the costs 
under such laws and regulations” after 
“noncurrent”. 

(b) Section 2306 of such title is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

“(i) In any administrative or judicial pro- 


ceeding to adjust the price of a contract 
under subsection (f)— 
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“(1) only cost and pricing data which were 
inaccurate, incomplete, or noncurrent when 
furnished with respect to the contract 
under subsection (f) and are higher than 
the accurate, complete, and current cost and 
pricing data which should have been fur- 
nished shall be considered for the purpose 
of determining an adjustment in the price 
of the contract; 

“(2) it shall be conclusively presumed that 
the Government relied on all cost and pric- 
ing data furnished by the contractor or sub- 
contractor under subsection (f); and 

“(3) it shall not be a defense to an adjust- 
ment of the price of the contract that— 

“(A) the price of the contract would not 
have been modified if accurate, complete, 
and current cost and pricing data had been 
furnished by the contractor or subcontrac- 
tor because the contractor or subcontractor 
was the sole source of the property or serv- 
ices procured; 

“(B) the price of the contract would not 
have been modified if accurate, complete, 
and current cost and pricing data had been 
furnished by the contractor or subcontrac- 
tor because the contractor or subcontractor 
was in a superior bargaining position with 
respect to the property or services procured; 

“(C) accurate, complete, and current cost 
and pricing data with respect to the con- 
tract were submitted to an officer or em- 
ployee of the Government other than the 
contracting officer of the Government; 

“(D) the contracting officer of the Gov- 
ernment should have known that the cost 
and pricing data in issue were inaccurate, in- 
complete, or noncurrent even though the 
contractor or subcontractor furnishing the 
data took no affirmative action to bring the 
character of such data to the attention of 
the contracting officer; 

“(E) the contract involved sales of mili- 
tary equipment to a foreign government; 

“(F) the subcontractor furnished the cost 
or pricing data in issue on the contract or 
on a change or modification to the contract 
after the conclusion of an agreement be- 
tween the Government and the prime con- 
tractor on such contract, change, or modifi- 
cation; 

“(G) the contract was based on an agree- 
ment between the contractor and the Gov- 
ernment about the total cost of the con- 
tract, and there was no agreement about the 
cost of each item procured under such con- 
tract; or 

“(H) the prime contractor or subcontrac- 
tor did not prepare and submit a certificate 
of cost and pricing data relating to the con- 
tract as required under subsection (f). 

“(j)(L) In the case of an overpayment to a 
prime contractor or subcontractor by the 
United States Government by reason of the 
submission of inaccurate, incomplete, or 
noncurrent cost or pricing data under sub- 
section (f), interest shall be charged on the 
amount of the overpayment. Interest shall 
be computed for the period beginning on 
the date of the overpayment and ending on 
the date the Government is reimbursed the 
amount of the overpayment or an adjust- 
ment under subsection (f) takes effect. Any 
adjustment in the price of the contract to 
the Government under subsection (f) shall 
include an adjustment for the amount of in- 
terest due the United States Government on 
the overpayment. 

“(2) For the purposes of this subsection, 
the rate of interest charged for any period 
shall be the annual rate of interest estab- 
lished under section 6621 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 6621) for 
such period.”’. 
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PART B—RENEGOTIATION ACT AMENDMENTS 
SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 1021. This part may be cited as the 
“Renegotiation Act Amendments of 1985”. 


CONTRACTS SUBJECT TO RENEGOTIATION 


Sec. 1022. Section 102 of the Renegoti- 
ation Act of 1951 (50 U.S.C. App. 1212) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(f) CERTAIN AMOUNTS RECEIVED AFTER OC- 
TOBER 1, 1976.—Notwithstanding subsection 
(a), the provisions of this title shall not 
apply to contracts with Departments, or re- 
lated subcontracts, to the extent of the 
amounts received or accrued by a contractor 
or subcontractor during the period begin- 
ning on October 1, 1976, and ending on Oc- 
tober 1, 1985.”. 

TERMINATION DATE 


Sec. 1023. The last sentence of section 
102(c)(1) of the Renegotiation Act of 1951 
(50 U.S.C. App. 1212(c)(1)) is amended to 
read as follows: “For purposes of this title, 
the term ‘termination date’ means Septem- 
ber 30, 1988.”. 

METHOD OF RENEGOTIATION 

Sec. 1024, Section 105(a) of the Renegoti- 
ation Act of 1951 (50 U.S.C. App. 1215(a)) is 
amended by inserting after the sixth sen- 
tence thereof the following: “In renegotiat- 
ing contracts and subcontracts under this 
title, the Board shall renegotiate the con- 
tracts and subcontracts by division and by 
major product line within a division of the 
contractor or subcontractor.”. 

MINIMUM AMOUNT SUBJECT TO RENEGOTIATION 

Sec. 1025. Section 105(f) of the Renegoti- 
ation Act of 1951 (50 U.S.C. App. 1215(f)) is 
amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by inserting “, or 
$5,000,000 in the case of a fiscal year ending 
after the date of the enactment of the Re- 
negotiation Act Amendments of 1985” after 


“June 30, 1956” each place it appears; 

(2) in the second sentence of paragraph 
(3), by inserting “the $5,000,000 amount,” 
after “the $1,000,000 amount,”’; and 

(3) in the last sentence of paragraph (3), 
by striking out “$1,000,000” each place it ap- 


pears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$5,000,000”. 
APPOINTMENTS TO RENEGOTIATION BOARD 

Sec. 1026. Not later than October 1, 1985, 
the President shall appoint the members of 
the Renegotiation Board created by section 
107(a) of the Renegotiation Act of 1951. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec. 1027. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Renegotiation Board referred 
to in section 666 for fiscal year 1986, 
$10,000,000, to carry out the functions of 
the board under the Renegotiation Act of 
1951. 

TRANSFER 

Sec. 1028. All property (including records) 
of the Renegotiation Board that was trans- 
ferred to the Administrator of General 
Services pursuant to Public Law 95-431 (92 
Stat. 1043) and is available shall be trans- 
ferred to the Renegotiation Board. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 1029. The amendments made by sec- 
tions 1022, 1023, 1024, and 1025 shall take 
effect on October 1, 1985. 

Part C—AccounTInG STANDARDS BOARD 
SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 1031. This part may be cited as the 
“Cost-Accounting Standards Board Amend- 
ments of 1985”. 
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COST-ACCOUNTING STANDARDS BOARD 
AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 1032. (a) Subsection (a) of section 719 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950 (50 
U.S.C. App. 2168(a)) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(aM1) There is established a Cost-Ac- 
counting Standards Board which shall con- 
sist of— 

“(A) the Comptroller General of the 
United States who shall serve as Chairman 
of the Board; and 

“(B) four members to be appointed by the 
President of the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

“(2), Of the members appointed to the 
Board— 

“(A) two, of whom one shall be particular- 
ly knowledgeable about the cost accounting 
problems of small business, shall be from 
the accounting profession; 

“(B) one shall be representative of indus- 
try; and 

“(C) one shall be from a department or 
agency of the Federal Government. 

“(3)(A) The term of office of each of the 
appointed members of the Board shall be 
four years, except that any member ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy in the Board shall 
serve for the remainder of the term for 
which his predecessor was appointed. 

“(B) A vacancy on the Board shall be 
filled in the same manner in which the 
original appointment was made. 

“(4) Each member of the Board appointed 
from private life shall receive compensation 
at the rate of one-two-hundred-sixtieth of 
the rate prescribed for level IV of the Feder- 
al Executive Salary Schedule for each day 
(including traveltime) in which he is en- 
gaged in the actual performance of duties 
vested in the Board.”. 

(b) The first sentence of subsection (g) of 
such section is amended to read as follows: 
“The Board may promulgate, from time to 
time, cost-accounting standards designed to 
achieve uniformity and consistency in the 
cost-accounting principles followed by de- 
fense contractors and subcontractors under 
Federal contracts.”. 

(c)(1) Subsection (h)(1) of such section is 
amended— 

(A) in the first sentence, by inserting “in- 
terpret,” after “amend,”; and 

(B) by striking out the third sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “The 
interest rate applicable to the price adjust- 
ment shall not exceed a rate determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into 
consideration current long-term Federal 
Government borrowing rates. Such interest 
shall accrue from the time payments of the 
increased costs were made to the contractor 
or subcontractor to the time the price ad- 
justment is effected.”. 

(2) Subsection (hX3) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3)(A) Cost-accounting standards promul- 
gated under subsection (g) and rules and 
regulations prescribed under this subsection 
shall take effect not earlier than the expira- 
tion of the first period of ninety calendar 
days of continuous session of the Congress 
following the date on which a copy of the 
proposed standards, rules, or regulations is 
transmitted to the Congress. 

“(B) For purposes of this paragraph, in 
the computation of the ninety-day period 
there shall be excluded the days on which 
either House is not in session because of ad- 
journment of more than three days to a day 
certain or an adjournment of the Congress 
sine die. 

“<C) The provisions of this paragraph do 
not apply to modifications of cost-account- 
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ing standards, rules, or regulations which 
have become effective in conformity with 
those provisions.”. 

(d) Subsection (k) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(k) The Board shall report to the Con- 
gress not later than one year after the date 
of enactment of the Cost-Accounting Stand- 
ards Board Amendments of 1985, and annu- 
ally thereafter, with respect to its activities 
and operations, together with such recom- 
mendations as it deems appropriate.”. 

(e) Such section is further amended by re- 
designating subsection (1) as subsection (m) 
and by inserting after subsection (k) the fol- 
lowing: 

“() All cost-accounting standards, inter- 
pretations, modifications, rules, and regula- 
tions promulgated or issued by the Cost-Ac- 
counting Standards Board established by 
this section shall remain in effect unless 
and until amended, superseded, or eliminat- 
ed by the Board pursuant to the authority 
of this section.”. 


Part D—MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS TO 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE 


CONTRACTOR PROFIT STUDIES 


Sec. 1041. (a) Chapter 141 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section 
2406: 


“*§ 2406. Contractor profit studies 


“(a) The Secretary of Defense, on a regu- 
lar periodic basis, shall carry out studies of 
profits made by contractors under Depart- 
ment of Defense contracts to determine 
whether the level of such profits is reasona- 
ble. The Secretary shall carry out the stud- 
ies at least once each 4 years, 

“(b) A study under subsection (a) shall in- 
clude (1) the profits made by contractors 
under Department of Defense contracts, (2) 
a comparison of the level of profitability of 
defense contractors under such contracts 
with the level of profitability of contractors 
under nondefense contracts and with the 
general level of profitability of businesses in 
the private sector, and (3) whether vari- 
ations between the levels of profitability are 
reasonable under the circumstances, (4) the 
impact of cost allowability on pricing and 
profits, (5) the relationship of contract pric- 
ing to capital investment, (6) the use of pric- 
ing to motivate cost efficiency, and (7) the 
relationship of payment policy and contract 
pricing. 

“(c) The Secretary of Defense shall trans- 
mit the findings resulting from a study 
under subsection (a) to the Congress, the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
and the Renegotiation Board established by 
pi e 107(a) of the Renegotiation Act of 
1951.”. 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 


2406. Contractor profit studies.”. 


LIMITATION ON CONTRACT CLAIMS 


Sec. 1042. (a)(1) Chapter 137 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section 
2324: 


“§ 2324. Limitation on contract claims 


“(a) A claim submitted by a contractor re- 
questing or demanding payment in connec- 
tion with a contract entered into by the De- 
partment of Defense, including a claim for 
an equitable adjustment, may not be paid 
unless the claim is submitted as provided in 
subsection (b). 
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“(b) A claim referred to in subsection (a) 
shall be submitted to the appropriate con- 
tracting officer of the Department of De- 
fense within 18 months after the date of the 
event on which the claim is based, shall in- 
clude the certification required by section 
6(c)(1) of the Contract Disputes Act of 1978, 
and shall include such documentation as the 
Secretary concerned may prescribe in regu- 
lations.’’. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“2324. Limitation on contract claims.”’. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall take effect with respect to con- 
tracts entered into on or after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 


ROTH-GOLDWATER AMENDMENT 
NO. 175 


Mr. ROTH (for himself and Mr. 
GOLDWATER) proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1160, supra; as follows: 

On page 100, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

PRISONER OP WAR MEDAL 

Sec. 917. (a)(1)(A) chapter 357 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
after section 3743 a new section as follows: 
§ 3743a. Prisoner of war medal: award 


“The President may award a prisoner of 
war medal of appropriate design, with rib- 
bons and appurtenances, to any person who, 
while serving in any capacity with the 
Army, has been taken prisoner and held 
captive by a hostile opposing armed force— 

“(1) while engaged in an action against an 
enemy of the United States; 

“(2) while engaged in military operations 
involving conflict with an opposing foreign 
force; or 

“(3) while serving with friendly forces en- 
gaged in an armed conflict against an oppos- 
ing armed force in which the United States 
is not a belligerent party.”. 

(BX) Section 3744(a) of such title is 
amended by striking out “or distinguished- 
service medal” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“distinguished-service medal, or prisoner of 
war medal”. 

(ii) Subsections (b), (c), and (d) of section 
3744 of such title are each amended by in- 
serting “prisoner of war medal,” after “dis- 
tinguished-service medal,”. 

(iii) The catchline of such section is 
amended by striking out the colon after 
“distinguished-service medal” and inserting 
in lieu thereof a semicolon and the follow- 
ing: “prisoner of war medal:”. 

(CX) Section 3745 of such title is amend- 
ed by striking out “and distinguished-service 
medal,” and inserting in lieu thereof “distin- 
guished-service medal, and prisoner of war 
medal”. 

(ii) The catchline of such section is 
amended by striking out the colon after 
“distinguished-service medal” and inserting 
in lieu thereof a semicolon and the follow- 
ing: “prisoner of war medal:”. 

(DXi) Section 3747 of such title is amend- 
ed by inserting “prisoner of war medal,” 
after “distinguished-service medal,”. 

(ii) The catchline of such section is 
amended by inserting “prisoner of war 
medal;” after “distinguished-service 
medal;”’. 

(EX) Section 3748 of such title is amend- 
ed by inserting “‘3743a,” after “3743,”. 

Gi) The catchline of such section is 
amended by inserting “prisoner of war 
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medal;” 
medal;”. 

(F) Section 3752(a) of such title is amend- 
ed by inserting “prisoner of war medal,” 
after ‘‘distinguished-service medal,”. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended— 

(A) by striking out the items relating to 
sections 3744 and 3745 and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 


“3743a. Prisoner of war medal: award. 

“3744. Medal of honor; distinguished-service 
cross; distinguished-service 
medal; prisoner of war medal: 
limitation on award. 

“3745. Medal of honor; distinguished-service 
cross; distinguished-service 
medal; prisoner of war medal: 
delegation of power to award.”; 
and 

(B) by striking out the items relating to 
section 3747 and 3748 and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“3747. Medal of honor; distinguished-service 
cross; distinguished-service 
medal; prisoner of war medal; 
silver star: replacement. 

“3748, Medal of honor; distinguished-service 
cross; distinguished-service 
medal; prisoner of war medal; 
silver star: availability of ap- 
propriations.”’. 

(b 1A) Chapter 567 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting after 
section 6243 a new section as follows: 

“§ 5243a. Prisoner of war medal 


“The President may award a prisoner of 
war medal of appropriate design, with rib- 
bons and appurtenances, to any person who, 
while serving in any capacity with the Navy 
or Marine Corps, has been taken prisoner 
and held captive by a hostile opposing 
armed force— 

“(1) while engaged in an action against an 
enemy of the United States; 

(2) while engaged in military operations 
involving conflict with an opposing foreign 
force; or 

“(3) while serving with friendly forces en- 
gaged in an armed conflict against an oppos- 
ing armed force in which the United States 
is not a belligerent party.”. 

(B) Section 6247 of such title is amended 
by inserting “prisoner of war medal,” after 
“distinguished-service medal,”. 

(C) Subsections (a) and (b) of section 6248 
of such title are each amended by inserting 
“prisoner of war medal,” after “distin- 
guished-service medal,”. 

(D) Section 6251 of such title is amended 
by inserting “the prisoner of war medal,” 
after “the distinguished-service medal,”’. 

(E) Section 6253 of such title is amended 
by inserting “prisoner of war medal,” after 
“distinguished-service medal,”. 

(F) Section 6254 of such title is amended 
by inserting “prisoner of war medal,” after 
“distinguished-service medal,’’. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by inserting 
after the item relating to section 6243 the 
following: 


“5243a. “Prisoner of war medal.”. 

(cX1XA) Chapter 857 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting after 
section 8743 the following new section: 

“§ 8743a. “Prisoner of war medal: award 

“The President may award a prisoner of 
war medal of appropriate design, with ac- 
companying ribbons and appurtenances, to 
any person who, while serving in any capac- 
ity with the Air Force, has been taken pris- 


after 


“distinguished-service 
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oner and held captive by a hostile opposing 
armed force— 

“(1) while engaged in an action against an 
enemy of the United States; 

(2) while engaged in military operations 
involving conflict with an opposing foreign 
force; or 

“(3) while serving with friendly forces en- 
gaged in an armed conflict against an oppos- 
ing armed force in which the United States 
is not a belligerent party.”. 

(B)G) Section 8744(a) of such title is 
amended by striking out “or distinguished- 
service medal” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“distinguished-service medal, or prisoner of 
war medal”. 

(ii) Subsections (b), (c), and (d) of section 
8744 of such title are each amended by in- 
serting “prisoner of war medal,” after ‘‘dis- 
tinguished-service medal,’’. 

cii) The catchline of such section is 
amended by striking out the colon after 
“distinguished-service medal” and inserting 
in lieu thereof a semicolon and the follow- 
ing: “prisoner of war medal:”. 

(CXi) Section 8745 of such title is amend- 
ed by striking out “and distinguished-service 
medal,” and inserting in lieu thereof “distin- 
guished-service medal, and prisoner of war 
medal”. 

Gi) The catchline of such section is 
amended by striking out the colon after 
“distinguished-service medal” and inserting 
in lieu thereof a semicolon and the follow- 
ing: “prisoner of war medal:”. 

(DXi) Section 8747 of such title is amend- 
ed by inserting “prisoner of war medal,” 
after “distinguished-service medal,”. 

(ii) The catchline of such section is 
amended by inserting “prisoner of war 
medal,” after “distinguished-service 
medal;”. 

(E)G) Section 8743 of such title is amend- 
ed by inserting “8743a,” after “8743,”. 

(ii) The catchline of such section is 
amended by inserting “prisoner of war 
medal;” after “distinguished-service 
medal;”. 

(F) Section 8752(a) of such title is amend- 
ed by inserting “prisoner of war medal,” 
after ‘‘distinguished-service medal,’’. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended— 

(A) by striking out the items relating to 
sections 8744 and 8745 and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 


“8743a. Prisoner of war medal: award. 

“8744. Medai of honor; Air Force cross; dis- 
tinguished-service medal; pris- 
oner of war medal: limitation 
on award. 

“8745. Medal of honor; Air Force cross; dis- 
tinguished-service medal; pris- 
oner of war medal: delegation 
of power to award.”; and 

(B) by striking out the items relating to 
sections 8747 and 8748 and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 


“8747. Medal of honor; Air Force cross; dis- 
tinguished-service cross; distin- 
guished-service medal; prisoner 
of war medal; silver star: re- 
placement. 

“8748. Medal of honor; Air Force cross; dis- 
tinguished-service cross; distin- 
guished-service medal; prisoner 
of war medal; silver star: avail- 
ability of appropriations.”’. 


(d) The time limitations applicable to the 
prisoner of war medal prescribed by sections 
3744(b), 6243(a), and 8744(b) of title 10, 
United States Code (as amended by subsec- 
tion (aX1XB)i), subsection (b)(1)(C), or 
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subsection (c)(1)(B)(ii)), shall not begin to 
run until the date of enactment of this Act 
in the case of any member or former 
member of the Armed Forces of the United 
States captured and held captive by an 
enemy force on or after April 6, 1917, and 
released from prisoner of war status prior to 
the date of enactment of this Act. 


ROTH AMENDMENT NO. 176 


Mr. ROTH proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1160, supra; as follows: 
At the appropriate place insert the follow- 


g: 

It is the Sense of the Senate that in 1986, 
the U.S. Postal Service should issue a post- 
age stamp commemorating the 350th anni- 
versary of the establishment of the U.S. Na- 
tional Guard. 


GLENN AMENDMENT NO. 177 


Mr. GLENN proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1160, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

On page 53, between lines 13 and 14, 
insert the following new section: 

TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION ALLOWANCES IN 
CONNECTION WITH PERMANENT CHANGE OF 
STATION 
Sec. 515. (a)(1) Notwithstanding any other 

provision of law, under uniform regulations 

prescribed by the Secretary of Defense, the 
travel and transportation allowances pay- 
able for travel performed or to be per- 
formed by members of the uniformed serv- 
ices and their dependents under orders for a 
permanent change of station shall be equiv- 
alent to the travel, transportation, and sub- 
sistence allowances payable to civilian offi- 
cers and employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment under chapter 57 of title 5, United 

States Code, in connection with assignments 

to an official station for permanent duty. 

(2) In prescribing regulations under para- 
graph (1), the Secretary of Defense shall 
consult with the Secretaries of Commerce, 
Transportation, and Health and Human 
Services. 

(b) Not later than February 1, 1986, the 
Secretary of Defense shall transmit to the 
Congress a report on the actions taken to 
implement subsection (a). The report shall 
include recommendations for legislation to 
amend title 37, United States Code, so as to 
reflect the changes required by subsection 
(a1). 

(c) In this section, the term “uniformed 
services” has the same meaning as provided 
in section 101(3) of title 37, United States 
Code. 


BINGAMAN-DOMENICI 
AMENDMENT NO. 178 


Mr. BINGAMAN (for himself and 
Mr. DomeENIcI) proposed an amend- 
ment, which was subsequently modi- 
fied, to the bill S. 1160, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

On page 132, between lines 14 and 15, 
insert the following new section: 

SPECIAL IMPACT ASSISTANCE TO CERTAIN 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

Sec. 2136. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may use not more than $50,000 of the funds 
appropriated to the Air Force for fiscal year 
1986 for land acquisition for expansion of 
the Melrose Air Force Range, New Mexico, 


to provide assistance, by grant or otherwise, 
to school districts in communities near the 
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Melrose Air Force Range for purposes of 
mitigating any adverse impact on the 
schools in such districts determined by the 
Secretary to result from expansion of the 
renge. 


GLENN (AND BUMPERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 179 


Mr. GLENN (for himself and Mr. 
BUMPERS) proposed an amendment to 
the bill S. 1160, supra; as follows: On 
page 100, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new section: 


TRANSFER OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE FUNDS 
TO THE GENERAL FUND OF THE TREASURY 


Sec. 917. (a) There is hereby transferred 
to the General Fund of the Treasury from 
funds available for obligation by the De- 
partment of Defense the sum of 
$4,023,000,000. 

(b) The accounts of the Department of 
Defense to be reduced to reflect the transfer 
made by subsection (a) and the amount of 
the reduction to be made in each such ac- 
count shall be determined by the Secretary 
of Defense with the approval of the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and 
Budget. 


MURKOWSKI AMENDMENT NO. 
180 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 

Mr. MURKOWSKI submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill S. 1160, supra; as 
follows: 


At the appropriate point in the bill, insert: 
chapter 141 of title 10, United States Code, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“SEC. 2406. EMPLOYMENT OF LOCAL RESIDENTS IN 
HIGH UNEMPLOYMENT AREAS 

“(a) Each contract awarded under chapter 
137 of this title that is to be performed in 
whole or in part— 

“(1) in a State which has an unemploy- 
ment rate in excess of the national average 
rate of unemployment as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor, shall include a provision 
requiring the contractor to employ, for the 
purpose of performing the contract in that 
State, individuals who, on the date the con- 
tract is awarded, are residents of the State 
and, in the case of any craft or trade, pos- 
sess or would be able to acquire promptly 
the necessary skills. 

*(b) The Secretary of Defense may waive 
the requirements of subsection (a) and-the 
application of any provision included in a 
contract pursuant to subsection (a) in the 
interest of national security. 

The table of sections at the beginning of 
such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“2406. Employment of local residents in 
high unemployment areas.” 

This amendment shall take effect with re- 
spect to contracts awarded on or after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 


GOLDWATER AMENDMENT NO. 
181 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 

Mr. GOLDWATER submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill S. 1160, supra; as 
follows: 
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On page 100, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new section: 


REPORT ON EXCESS FUNDS 


Sec. . Not later than 30 days after the 
date of the enactment of this Act and 
within 45 days after the end of each quarter 
thereafter, beginning with the first quarter 
which begins after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, the Secretary of Defense 
shall submit to the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives a report containing an esti- 
mate of the amount of funds in each De- 
partment of Defense appropriations account 
that, at the time of the report, is available 
for obligation and is in excess of the amount 
needed to carry out the program for which 
the funds were appropriated. The estimate 
shall include amounts attributable to infla- 
tion savings, foreign currency savings, 
excess working capital fund cash, and all 
other savings. 


BINGAMAN (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 182 


Mr. BINGAMAN (for himself, Mr. 
HEINZ, Mr. GLENN, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
DANFORTH, Mr. HOLLINGS, Mr. DOMEN- 
ICI, Mr. Stmon, Mr. WILSON, and Mr. 
SPECTER) proposed an amendment to 
the bill S. 1160, supra; as follows: 

On page 11, after line 25, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

(c) Of the amount authorized in subsec- 
tion (a) for the Army, $52,000,000 shall be 
available only for the Software Initiatives 
(STARS) program. 

(d) Of the amount authorized in subsec- 
tion (a) for the Air Force— 

(1) $198,776,000 shall be available only for 
the Very High Speed Integrated Circuit pro- 
gram; and 

(2) $11,742,000 shall be available only for 
the Software Engineering Institute. 

(e) Of the amount authorized in subsec- 
tion (a) for the Defense Agencies, 
$142,000,000 shall be available only for the 
Strategic Computing Initiative. 


GLENN AMENDMENT NOS. 183 
AND 184 


Mr. GLENN proposed two amend- 
ments to the bill S. 1160, supra; as fol- 
lows: 


AMENDMENT No. 183 


On page 62, beginning on line 10, strike 
out all through page 64, line 6. 

On page 64, line 12, beginning with “, in” 
strike but all through line 23, and insert in 
lieu thereof a period and the following; 

(2) The proposed changes shall include 
changes which, if enacted into law, would 
result in reductions in the amount required 
to be paid by the Secretary of Defense into 
the Department of Defense Military Retire- 
ment Fund pursuant to section 1466(a) of 
title 10, United States Code, during fiscal 
year 1986 equal to (A) 10 percent, (B) 20 
percent, and (C) 30 percent less than the 
amount requested in the budget for pay- 
ment of military retirement accrual costs 
for fiscal year 1986. 


AMENDMENT No. 184 
On page 65, line 13, insert after the word 


“Forces,” the following: “The Secretary 
shall also submit proper legislation which, if 
enacted ,could result in reduction in the 
amount required to be paid by the Secretary 
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of Defense into such Fund if the reduction 
resulting from the fundings limitation speci- 
fied in section 541 of this Act were two and 
three times larger than those required by 
that section. Such legislation shall comply 
with the conditions set forth in paragraphs 
(1) (a) and (b) of this subsection and in sub- 
sections (b), (c), and (d) of this section. 


DODD AMENDMENT NO. 185 


Mr. DODD proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1160, supra; as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill insert; 

Sec. . (a) The Congress finds and’ de- 
clares that a direct threat to the security in- 
terests of the United States in the Central 
American region would arise from several 
developments including, but not limited to, 
the following: 

(1) The stationing, installation, or other 
deployment of nuclear weapons or the deliv- 
ery systems for such weapons in the Central 
American region. 

(2) The establishment of a foreign mili- 
tary base in the Central American region by 
the government of a Communist country. 

(3) The introduction into the Central 
American region of any advanced offensive 
weapons system by the government of a 
Communist country if such system is more 
sophisticated than such systems currently 
in the region. 

(b) If any development described in para- 
graphs (1) through (3) of subsection (a) 
arises, the Congress intends to act promptly, 
in accordance with the constitutional proc- 
esses and treaty commitments of the United 
States, to protect and defend United States 
security interests in the Central American 
region and to approve the use of military 
force, if necessary, for that purpose. 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the prohibition contained in section 
8066(a) of the Department of Defense Ap- 
propriation Act, 1985, as enacted by the Act 
of October 12, 1984 (Public Law 98-473), 
which applies to funds available during the 
fiscal year 1985 to the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the Department of Defense, or any 
other agency or entity of the United States 
invovied in intelligence activities shall apply 
to the same extent and in the same manner 
with respect to any such funds available 
during any fiscal year beginning on or after 
October 1, 1985. For purposes of the appli- 
cation of this subsection, the reference in 
such section 8066(a) to the fiscal year 1985 
shall be deemed to be a reference to the 
fiscal year in which such funds are avail- 
able. 

(d) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the President $14,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1985 to be available only to 
achieve— 

(1) the safe and orderly withdrawal from 
Nicaragua of all military and paramilitary 
forces which were supported by the United 
States before October 12, 1984; and 

(2) the relocation of such forces, including 
members of the immediate families of indi- 
viduals serving in such forces. 

(e)(1) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Secretary of State $10,000,000 
which shall be used only as may be neces- 
sary to assist the negotiations sponsored by 
the Contadora group and to support 
through peacekeeping and verification ac- 
tivities the implementation of any agree- 
ment reached pursuant to such negotia- 
tions. 

(2) For purposes of paragraph (1), the 
term “Contadora group" refers to the gov- 
ernments of Colombia, Mexico, Panama, 
and Venezuela. 
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(f) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
as granting any authority to the President 
with respect to the introduction of United 
States Armed Forces into hostilities or into 
situations wherein involvement in hostilities 
is clearly indicated by the circumstances 
which authority he would not have had in 
the absence of this Act. 

(g) For purposes of this Act— 

(1) the term “Central American region” 
refers to the geographic region containing 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Hondu- 
ras, and Nicaragua; and 

(2) the term “Communist country” has 
the same meaning as is given to it by section 
620(f) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce that on May 
28 and 29 the Senate Small Business 
Committee will hold two field hearings 
in Montana on the impact of the Tax 
Code and tax reform proposals on the 
small business community. The hear- 
ing on May 28, 1985, will be held at 
the Sheraton Hotel in Missoula, MT, 
convening at 1 p.m. The hearing on 
May 29, 1985, will be held at the 
Northern Hotel, in Billings, MT, and 
will begin at 9 a.m. For further infor- 
mation, please call Stewart Hudson, of 
the committee staff at 224-5175, or 
Bob Buzzas of Senator Baucus’ office 
at 224-2651. 

Mr. President, I would like to an- 
nounce that on June 3, 1985, the 
Senate Small Business Committee will 
hold a hearing in Boston, MA, on the 
impact of tax reform on small busi- 
ness. The hearing will be held at the 
John F. Kennedy Federal Office 
Building, room 2003 and will begin at 
9:30 am. For further information, 
please call Larry Dalsin of the commit- 
tee staff, at 224-5175 or Jim Brenner 
of Senator Kerry’s staff at 224-2742. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR 


Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Labor will hold an 
oversight hearing on July 25, 1985, re- 
garding the impact of the Supreme 
Court’s ruling in Garcia v. San Anto- 
nio Metropolitan Transit Authority, 
vol. 471 U.S. ——, 53 U.S.L.W. 4135 
(1985) on the coverage of State and 
local government employees under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. The hear- 
ing is scheduled for 9:30 a.m. in room 
430 of the Dirksen Senate Office 
Building. 

Persons wishing to testify should 
submit a written request to Chairman 
Don NICKLES, Subcommittee on Labor, 
428 Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC 20501 by June 14. If 
you have questions concerning the 
hearing, please contact Rick Lawson, 
on the subcommittee staff, at 202-224- 
5546. 


May 21, 1985 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, NUTRITION, AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate, 
until the hour of 12 noon, on Tuesday, 
May 21, 1985, in order to mark up S. 
616, the farm bill, and related meas- 
ures. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Select 
Committee on Intelligence be author- 
ized to meet today during the session 
of the Senate for a closed executive 
session to discuss intelligence authori- 
zations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


BETTER BUYERS BETTER 
WEAPONS 


@ Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
on May 20, the Senate spent most of 
the day arguing about the subject of 
procurement. Questions were asked 
relative to the acceptance by the serv- 
ices of the need for better trained 
people in the procurement business. 
The magazine, Military Logistics 
Forum, had a very good article appear- 
ing in their May issue and, because of 
the pertinence of this writing to what 
we are doing in the Senate these days, 
all wrapped up in getting better atten- 
tion to the details of procurement, I 
ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

BETTER BUYERS, BETTER WEAPONS 
(By Jeffrey Denny) 

Maj. Larry Rohloff says he studied pro- 
gram management at the “school of hard 
knocks.” 

Now the program manager for the U.S. 
Air Force’s P-46 flight simulator at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base in Ohio, Major 
Rohloff believes he could have avoided 
some of the lumps he has taken managing 
the relatively small program if he had had 
more training and experience with weapons 
acquisition. 

“I was familiar with things once we got on 
contract,” says Rohloff, who once served as 
a deputy program manager for another 
flight simulator. “But there's a whole 
‘nother world called ‘getting on contract.’ I 
had not had any formal training in this, nor 
had I gone through it as a deputy to see 
how somebody else would have handled it. 
So a few things sort of blind-sided me.” 

Rohloff’s experience is not unique. Pro- 
gram managers and other officers who are 
assigned to the hundreds of weapon system 
acquisition offices across the country may 
not have the tools to handle what has 
become a specialized task, observers in and 
out of uniform say. And now the Defense 
Department (DOD) and Congress are turn- 
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ing their attentions to the quality of pro- 
curement officers as part of the overall 
reform of the procurement process. 

The intent is to improve the background, 
training and career incentives for defense 
acquisition personnel, who many believe 
may be partly to blame for the recent rash 
of missiles that misfire, combat vehicles 
that fail operational tests and simply spare 
parts with Fifth-Avenue prices. 

“You find people with little significant ac- 
quisition backgrounds serving as program 
managers,” says Sen. Dan Quayle of Indi- 
ana, chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
new defense acquisition policy subcommit- 
tee. “An efficient acquisition system in DOD 
largely depends on the people—both mili- 
tary officers and civilians—charged with 
managing it.” 

The spotlight now is on the program man- 
ager, a team leader in charge of meeting the 
user’s requirements and coordinating con- 
tract management, research and develop- 
ment, logistics follow-up, engineering, test- 
ing, configurations and financing for his 
system. There are about 350 program man- 
agers now working on new and existing sys- 
tems, large and small. Each is the point man 
who draws kudos or criticism if his system 
either proves successful or hits cost over- 
runs, delays or failed tests. A program man- 
ager is usually a commissioned officer, rang- 
ing from the rank of 0-5 up to major gener- 
al or rear admiral. A few are civilians. 

Despite a program manager’s responsibil- 
ities and authority, he or she faces numer- 
ous institutional barriers that make it diffi- 
cult to do the job well, according to a pre- 
liminary analysis of the acquisition work 
force by the General Accounting Office 
(GAO). The report, based on a review of 16 
different weapon system programs and 
interviews with program managers and in- 
dustry officials, found that the military’s 
quick turnover rotation policies and a career 
path that “lacks structure, provides insuffi- 
cient training and experience and offers few 
incentives for career commitment” has un- 
dercut some programs. The report also 
highlighted a number of external forces 
that can cause problems for even the most 
savvy and veteran program manager. 

Those same problems affect a program’s 
contracting officer, who is responsible for 
writing the contract with industry, the 
report finds. 

Acquisition has never drawn much atten- 
tion from either end of the overall armed 
forces chain of command, and only recently 
has anybody considered “professionalizing”’ 
the field. The reasons largely are en- 
trenched in the traditional concept of mili- 
tary service: 

Commissioned officers are supposed to be 
flexible and mobile. Where experience fails, 
“can-do” spirit takes over. 

Many junior officers look askance at what 
seems to be a desk-bound, moribund career 
that mirrors that of a civilian businessman 
in a three-piece suit. 

There is a perception that any intelligent 
officer with a modicum of procurement 
training can manage all or part of a pro- 
gram. Indeed, there is relatively little 
formal training available; the only exclusive 
program management schooling available is 
a 20-week course at Defense Systems Man- 
agement College (DSMC) at fort Belvoir, 
Virginia. And its waiting list is long. 

Even though the services and DOD now 
buy more than $100 billion a year in weap- 
ons and equipment, the procurement proc- 
ess has always been considered a peripheral 
task, according to J. Ronald Fox, a former 
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assistant secretary of the Army, deputy as- 
sistant secretary of the Air Force, and now 
chairman of the Harvard Business School's 
general business area. 

“For years we have treated many of the 
jobs in the acquisition process as if they 
could be handled adequately by people 
whose primary training and experience has 
been in operational command,” Fox says. 
“The people are probably very good military 
officers, but they have not had the ex- 
tended training and progressive assignments 
necessary to carry out the difficult ongoing 
negotiations that are required to manage 
large weapon system programs.” 

The Pentagon acknowledges that acquisi- 
tion managers have shortcomings. “Sure, 
there’s very definitely a need to do every- 
thing we can to improve the professionalism 
of the procurement work force,” says John 
Smith, director of major systems acquisition 
for the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
(OSD). The Pentagon's contract administra- 
tion office is working on several projects 
that would increase the number of classes 
available to train military and civilian acqui- 
sition managers, identify those who need 
more training, and make sure that people 
assigned to weapon system programs have 
at least some knowledge of the procurement 
system before they start their jobs. 

Efforts to improve the quality of program 
managers are also coming from several con- 
gressional quarters. Sens. William Roth of 
Delaware and William Cohen of Maine, who 
initiated the GAO study, believe that many 
of the overpriced spares and shoddy weap- 
ons that surfaced in recent months could 
have been avoided if the armed forces treat- 
ed acquisition management more seriously. 
The systemic procurement reforms will not 
guarantee better, cheaper weapons built 
quicker without better people running the 
programs, they say. 

“It seems like every procurement problem 
we get into is a people problem,” says Jef- 
frey Minsky, Cohen's defense aide. “Often 
it’s not the system, but the people working 
the system.” 

Roth and Cohen are waiting for the final 
GAO report to make any specific recom- 
mendations, their staffers say. But the 
newly formed Senate Armed Services de- 
fense acquisition policy subcommittee has 
some recommendations of its own. The sub- 
committee wants each military service to es- 
tablish minimum education, training and 
prior experience standards for program 
managers as well as flap officers who head 
the three materiel commands. The subcom- 
mittee also wants an officer to have at least 
four years of acquisition experience before 
he is named program manager and annual 
reports made by the secretary of defense on 
DOD's goals, plans and progress in improv- 
ing the acquisition work force. 

Quayle, the subcommittee chairman, has 
proposed the most controversial change. 
Quayle believes there is not much incentive 
for young officers to choose acquisition 
management as a career field. In fact, the 
senator believes, there is a perception that 
the desk-bound jobs may actually slow ad- 
vancement or close the door to three- and 
four-star slots later on. 

In attempt to counter this, Quayle includ- 
ed in his Defense Procurement Act of 1985 
requirements that at least one in five offi- 
cers chosen for flag rank has a program 
manager stint in his background, and im- 
proved training for program managers. The 
Act was tentatively approved by the sub- 
committee on March 27. 

These improvements, Quayle believes, 
could attract junior officers to acquisition, 
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thereby creating a seasoned corps of pro- 
gram managers and contract officers. The 
approach, Quayle says, should be: “How can 
we strengthen career paths to get people in 
there and get them to stay there?” 

The House has not taken any formal steps 
on this matter, but Rep. Bill Nichols of Ala- 
bama suggested at a recent Armed Services 
investigations subcommittee hearing that if 
Navy procurement officials were higher- 
ranking and more savvy in contract negotia- 
tions, they could have kept better tabs on 
General Dynamics Corp. and avoided some 
of the company’s alleged contractural 
abuses. 

The services are taking wait-and-see ap- 
proach, although officials who oversee the 
weapons acquisition system say they agree 
with some of the congressional initiatives. 
“The response so far has been something 
along these lines: ‘We realize in the past we 
haven't provided career opportunities for 
program managers and maybe for other ac- 
quisition personnel and we're trying to do 
something about it,” says Bernie Toon, 
Quayle’s defense aide. 

The armed forces’ policy of rotating offi- 
cers from post to post every other year gives 
the officers versatility. But the rotation 
policy also undercuts their experience in 
any one field. The policy is good for an offi- 
cer’s career and, ultimately, his or her pay- 
check. Promotion to a large extent is a func- 
tion of how diversified an officer’s back- 
ground is; the well-rounded officer, not the 
career specialist, is most likely to move up, 
all other things being equal. An officer who 
spends more than two years at a time or 
more than half his career in acquisition 
might as well be frozen in time. 

But the rotation policy is bad for the ac- 
quisition work force, Harvard Professor Fox 
says. “Lack of continuity is a problem in 
this field,” he wrote in the Harvard Busi- 
ness Review last year. “Because military of- 
ficers rotate job assignments frequently, 
turnover in government program offices is 
high; tenure is often less than two years. 

“In contrast, project chiefs in the defense 
industry are trained and retrained through 
successive assignments to positions of pro- 
gressively greater responsibility. Only after 
years of relevant experience are industry 
managers given the responsibility of direct- 
ing large defense programs,” Fox wrote. 

The typical military program manager 
may have spent less than 10 years in acqui- 
sition management before becoming head of 
a program office. 

Col. Michael Butchko, who oversees the 
F-15 fighter programs at Wright-Patterson, 
says that junior officers he assigns to his 
program may not be ready for the chal- 
lenges. 

“We have an awful lot of lieutenants in 
the system acquisition field these days. 
Most are straight out of school. Since 
they're the only people I've got, I have to 
assign them to very important programs. 
They go up against folks who have been in 
contracting and negotiating for the contrac- 
tors for 25 years.” 

Program managers at Martin Marietta 
Corp., on the other hand, spend at least 20 
years in acquisition, senior Vice President 
Caleb Hurtt told a Senate panel. The pro- 
gram managers for most NASA systems 
remain with their programs for a lifetime. 

Put a seasoned defense contractor across 
the bargaining table from a uniformed pro- 
gram manager who has gleaned most of his 
experience off the cuff and the result is de- 
fense contractors “running roughshod” over 
the program manager, says Sen. Barry 
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Goldwater of Arizona, chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee. 

The quick turnover policy not only leaves 
a program manager relatively inexperi- 
enced, it also can hurt an individual pro- 
gram. The typical tour of duty in a program 
office has been two years. Legislation spon- 
sored by Sen. Sam Nunn of Georgia last 
year doubled that, but even four years may 
be too short. Programs now under way have 
had many leaders—the Army found that in 
its Viper, Multiple Launch Rocket System, 
Hellfire and Patriot missile programs, man- 
agers changed an average of four times over 
seven years. 

Major Rohloff, the flight simulator pro- 
gram manager at Wright-Patterson, says 
this can create severe repercussions. “The 
key to a successful acquisition is leaving at 
least the program manager in place from 
the time he gets his program management 
directive until he delivers his first unit, 
whether that’s three years, five years, seven 
years, no matter what,” he says. “That way 
he or she is accountable. We switch horses 
in midstream at the worst point in a pro- 
gram, and there’s definite impact not only 
on the progress of a program, but the things 
you've done before, A different manager's 
style may cause him to drive the program in 
a different direction.” 

This he says, “confuses the contractor and 
increases costs.” 

Rohloff was assigned to the P-46 simula- 
tor program shortly after its inception in 
July 1983. His tour of duty at Wright-Pat- 
terson ends this July, even though his 
project is not scheduled to be completed 
until September 1987. Would he like to stay 
on with his program until then? 

“Absolutely,” he says. 

But Rohloff was offered another position 
in Florida, and with his career in mind he 
cannot pass it up, he says. 

“If I put on my program manager hat, I’d 
say, ‘Boy, I'd sure like to stay here,’"’ Roh- 
loff says. “But I've got another hat that’s 
called a ‘career hat.’ If I put that one on, I'd 
say this other job expands my capabilities, 
provides a very critical input to our busi- 
ness. So it makes a lot of sense to do that, 
too.” 

That career hat Rohloff speaks of also 
may never be embroidered with the gold or 
silver that signifies flag officer and other 
higher ranks if an officer remains loyal to 
his program. These top positions are still 
widely perceived as being out of the reach 
of a career acquisition manager. Indeed, of 
the 90 Army officers promoted to brigadier 
general last year, only 11 were in acquisi- 
tion; 10 out of 44 Air Force officers promot- 
ed to that rank had acquisition back- 
grounds. Of the 30 Navy officers promoted 
to flag officer, four had been program man- 
agers at one time in their careers. Even 
Adm. James Watkins, chief of naval oper- 
ations, called the Navy’s system for advanc- 
ing procurement officers “tragically 
flawed.” 

“It was almost impossible for naval offi- 
cers in uniform to come up to an acceptable 
level of business management in the modern 
industrial world,” he said at a recent brief- 
ing, as quoted by The Washington Post. 
“We simply were naive, not well-prepared, 
and we didn’t stick to it long enough.” 

The Navy has taken the first publicized 
step—though considered symbolic by some— 
to acknowledge this flaw. Navy Secretary 
John Lehman announced the creation of a 
new “materiel professional” field that will 
allow 100 commanders and higher-ranking 
officers to compete for four-star billets as 
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acquisition specialists. Those billets up to 
now have been reserved for ranking officers 
who have spent a lifetime at sea. Officers 
chosen for this field will be offered business 
management courses at the Naval Postgrad- 
uate School at Monterey, California; Har- 
vard; the University of Pennsylvania’s 
Wharton School of Business and others. 

While the other services may follow suit, 
some ranking officers believe that the 
system produces program managers with 
plenty of experience to run a successful pro- 
gram. Program managers, they argue, do 
not need to be experts on every aspect of ac- 
quisition. Their main task is to surround 
themselves with knowledgeable, experienced 
and creative people, military and civilian. 
They are ultimately responsible for the 
quality, cost and reliability of a system but, 
as Gen. Lawrence Skantze, commander of 
the Air Forces Systems Command (AFSC), 
testified recently, “The program manager is 
not the only element. A program office 
team is made up of specialists in program 
management, testing, contracting, quality 
assurance, logistics, manufacturing and 
many other areas,” 

Adm. Steven White, chief of naval materi- 
el, Gen. Richard Thomspon, commander of 
the Army Materiel Command (AMC) and 
General Skantze described to the Senate 
Armed Services acquisition subcommittee 
recently what they felt were well-defined 
career paths and good grooming available 
for their respective acquisition officers. Im- 
provements are on the way, they said. 

The Navy trains its program managers 
and other senior acquisition personnel 
through its Weapon System Acquisition 
Management program (WSAM), which was 
launched in 1975. WSAM is the career path 
that leads to program management, with 
operational tours interspersed with tours in 
program offices and materiel commands. All 
46 Navy “key” weapon system programs are 
headed by offices who have taken the 
WSAM path. 

The Navy, however, recognizes that 
WSAM is not enough, Admiral White said. 
Only 60 percent of the non-major weapon 
system program managers have attended 
the 20-week course at DSMC, although the 
fiscal 1986 defense budget will provide the 
money to send them all. The Navy also 
plans to start a special graduate degree pro- 
gram for junior officers in systems acquisi- 
tion management at the Naval Postgraduate 
School. Other courses in business and finan- 
cial management are available. i 

The Army's acquisition work force is set 
up in a similar manner. The Army now has 
about 2,611 officers in its Research, Devel- 
opment and Acquisition (RDA) program; all 
have degrees in engineering, physical sci- 
ence or business. RDA officers’ duties range 
from coordinating government and industri- 
al development of weapons to their test and 
evaluation. Training includes courses in ac- 
quisition management, contracting and the 
DSMC course. 

Officers with an acquisition bent can now 
enter the Army’s Materiel Acquisition Man- 
agement program (MAM) after their sixth 
year, They will be assigned an acquisition 
slot after attending a MAM course at the 
Army Logistics Management Center at Fort 
Lee, Virginia; after two more acquisition as- 
signments, and certification by the Army's 
MAM board, these officers are made assist- 
ant program managers, product managers 
or assigned slots on the Army staff. With 
this and usually 16 years of service, a MAM 
specialist is ready to head a program office, 
according to General Thompson, command- 
er of AMC. 
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General Skantze, commander of AFSC, 
outlined the “typical” development of an 
Air Force program manager during the 
March 12 Senate Armed Services subcom- 
mittee hearing. Starting off with a bache- 
lor’s degree in engineering, computer sci- 
ence or pure science, an officer targeted as a 
future program manager is first assigned an 
operational tour, perhaps with a fighter 
wing. During this time, he is encouraged to 
study business administration at the Air 
Force Institute of Technology. His next as- 
signment would be at an AFSC field office 
for duty at a laboratory, test center or pro- 
gram office. From this point—usually the 
12th year of service—the future program 
manager will be assigned to at least two 
more program offices and will attend the 
DSMC program manager course. The next 
logical step is another assignment with 
AFSC or Air Force command headquarters. 
Now he is ready to head his own program 
office. 

Perry Stuart, Army chairman of DSMC’s 
executive institute, says the Air Force has 
the best career path for acquisition officers, 
for they are usually given only one or two 
operational tours, which are early in their 
careers. From then on they remain in the 
AFSC work force: The Army, he says, tends 
to switch officers from acquisition to oper- 
ations throughout their careers. The Navy 
falls somewhat in between; acquisition spe- 
cialists are given only a few tours at sea to 
“get their feet wet,” but they are not re- 
quired to become “waterlogged,” Stuart 
says. 

General Skantze, General Thompson and 
Admiral White each said they agreed with 
the spirit of most of the congressional ini- 
tiatives—except the one favored by Senator 
Quayle to create a separate and distinct 
career field for acquisition managers free 
from intermittent operational tours. 

The armed forces generally oppose chan- 
neling officers into acquisiton because they 
believe a program manager can only be ef- 
fective if he has extensive service in the 
field. A program manager must procure 
weapons that he knows will work in the 
field as well as on the drawing board, some 
officials believe. 

Others see the switching from operations 
to acquisition as bad for the future program 
manager. “In the program-manager world 
they're required to switch gears so quickly 
in many cases,” says Toon, Quayle’s defense 
aide. And it may have the tendency to chase 
talented acquisition managers out of the 
field. “I'm convinced that there are many 
people out there in the world who'd like to 
get out of operations and get behind a 
desk,” Senator Goldwater said. 

The operations-acquisition seesaw causes 
another problem: The “management” in 
program management must be a major facet 
of the job. A program manager must be able 
to juggle a range of people and talents. Offi- 
cers who have spent most of their careers 
leading the troops are used to managing by 
command. This does not necessarily work 
when half a program manager’s office is 
staffed by civilians who have not been pro- 
grammed to take orders. 

Major Rohloff believes all officers should 
have some operational experience, but that 
“jumping back and forth between the flying 
world and the acquisition world is not pro- 
ductive. After a certain break point in his 
career, the pilot has to decide, ‘I want to be 
in acquisition management,’ ” he says. 

Quayle’s desire to channel officers into 
either operational or acquisition careers ex- 
clusively provoked the strongest response 
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from the assembled materiel commanders at 
the Senate subcommittee hearing. “A career 
path that permits the proper mix of Navy 
operational and acquisition experience early 
in an officer's service will enhance our cadre 
of senior dedicated acquisition profession- 
als,” Admiral White said in a prepared state- 
ment. “It would be a mistake to deprive the 
service secretaries of the flexibility they 
need to tailor their programs in terms of 
education, experience and grade levels.” 

General Skantze echoed this statement. 
“People can be schooled in leadership, but a 
person must actually develop this essential 
characteristic by gaining experience work- 
ing at various levels of responsibility and in 
different environments,” he told the panel. 

The notion that a military officer should 
take up acquisition as a career also runs 
counter to the reason why many join the 
armed forces in the first place, says Stuart. 

“Several years ago when I worked with 
the Air Force I was lamenting to a senior 
guy about the loss of people we had in ac- 
quisition management that would reach 20 
years of service and take retirement at an 
age when they're probably able to contrib- 
ute the most,” Stuart recalls. “He pointed 
out to me: ‘Hey, people went into the mili- 
tary service because they wanted to be a 
pilot, a naval ship commander, an armored 
infantry battalion commander—they never 
entered to become some pseudo-replica of 
IMB.’ And I think his point is pretty good. 
It would be very dangerous to put uni- 
formed officers strictly over into what is a 
business environment for their entire ca- 
reers." 

There's another worry: Suppose war 
breaks out. If a share of the military’s top 
billets were shifted from occupations to ac- 
quisition, will the weapons buyers be able to 
assume command of a bomber squadron, a 
guided-missile destroyer or an infantry? 
Sen. John Glenn of Ohio worries that they 
may not be able to. 

“If a war started, it would be highly un- 
likely [a program manager] would go into 
combat,” Glenn said at the subcommittee 
hearing. “I doubt whether he'd be a good 
corps commander. The acid test is when we 
go into combat.” 

Having acknowledged that Congress may 
be right about the questionable quality of 
the work force, DOD’s approach to making 
improvements is through more and better 
training. 

The best schooling for program managers 
today is a 20-week course at DSMC. Consid- 
ered the cornerstone of DSMC’s curriculum, 
the program management course provides 
simulation exercises, case studies and lec- 
tures by seasoned acquisition managers. 
Most attendees already have some experi- 
ence; most range in the 0-5 to 0-6 level. 

Attendance in the program management 
course has jumped from 65 in 1971 to an ex- 
pected 270 by 1987. The increase, says 
Stuart, is because of a change in focus “to 
recognize that acquisition management is a 
career field in both the military and civilian 
community, and that it does require some 
knowledge, training, background, education 
and continuing emphasis on change.” 

But some officials complain that there are 
not enough seats in existing schools to ac- 
commodate all who need the extra training. 
Classes are full; waiting lists are long. Col. 
Gerald Blake, who oversees the flight simu- 
lator programs at Wright-Patterson, says 
that of the dozen program managers under 
his wing, “we're lucky to get one or two slots 
a year" in the DSMC program. 

Robert Barnes, director of contract ad- 
ministration for OSD, agrees this is a prob- 
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lem. “We've had more people to train then 
we've had slots to train them in,” he says. 

But Barnes says there are a number of 
ways the Pentagon is moving to expand the 
available training. 

To supplement the acquisition manage- 
ment courses now offered by the DOD and 
services schools, Mary Ann Gilleece, deputy 
undersecretary for research and engineer- 
ing, has asked 78 colleges and universities 
across the country to develop undergradu- 
ate and postgraduate programs and degrees 
in this field. The programs would draw busi- 
ness or economics oriented students who 
graduate and join either the federal work 
force or the military through the various 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps programs. 

The federal government is also working to 
update civilian personnel records to identify 
employees who have not finished prescribed 
courses, those who should take new courses, 
or increase their training overall. It is also 
working to review and certify local college 
courses nationwide to determine if they are 
equivalent to military acquisition schools. 
Since 1976, the number of courses deemed 
equal or better than those already in the 
DOD system increased from 30 to 300, 
Barnes says. 

Even if these improvements are made, the 
new and improved program managers and 
other acquisition officers still face problems 
and contradictions in the weapon system 
procurement process. The GAO study calls 
these problems “external influences,” and 
they can stem from pure politics to a lack of 
communication. Congress may provide in- 
sufficient up-front or unstable year-to-year 
funding. The services themselves may be 
somewhat non-commital about a certain 
program or ambiguous about requirements 
because of changing whims in the chain of 
command, The services and Congress may 
decide to meddle with how a program is run, 
effectively usurping a program managers’ 
authority. 

It takes a well-trained and thick-skinned 
program manager to stand firm when his 
customer, who’s also in uniform and may 
outrank him, tries to slap unrealistic design 
goals on a weapon system or tinker with it 
midprogram. Without the confidence of his 
convictions, a program manager is practical- 
ly powerless: “He says, ‘yes sir’—he becomes 
the executioner of other people's decisions,” 
says Robert Burt Hall, who is leading the 
GAO study team. j 

“The successful program. managers are 
the ones who can say: ‘Look, you're not 
doing this right,’ ” Goldwater said. 

GAO’s preliminary report (the final 
report is due this month) cites several ongo- 
ing weapon system programs that have been 
marred by these influences as early as the 
design competition stage. The Air Force’s 
new jet trainer system program suffered low 
funding because the program was a relative- 
ly low priority. The new joint-service verti- 
cal lift aircraft had too little technology 
available even before the program began. 
The Navy’s anti-submarine standoff missile 
suffered from wavering requirements, weak 
commitment by its agency, the Navy Sea 
Systems Command, insufficient up-front 
funding and efforts by the services and Con- 
gress to run the program, “Competition was 
underfunded at the beginning, then chal- 
lenged within the agency and cut repeatedly 
thereafter,” the GAO report states. With 
problems like these a program manager's 
usual problems are exacerbated or relegated 
to the back burner. 

Other problems abound. The program 
manager’s role often is unclear, his responsi- 
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bilities in certain procurement matters am- 
biguous, and his authority is “hampered by 
late appointment, little say in staff selection 
and dependence on functional groups whose 
authority is ill-defined,” the report says. 
The contracting officer on the program 
faces similar problems, it adds. 

While DOD and the services appear to be 
acknowledging that there are problems 
within the procurement system’s work 
force, Harvard’s Professor Fox warns that 
an overall change of perception is needed. 

“We are unlikely to have the commitment 
made to developing training experienced 
managers until there is a wide perception 
throughout the senior levels of the services 
that there is a very serious problem that re- 
quires a professional commitment that goes 
well beyond where we are today,” Fox says. 
“There's no doubt in my mind that there 
are differences in opinion on that. But the 
differences of opinion have led to the kind 
of problems we had in the past and continue 
to have today.” 


ACQUISITION MANAGEMENT: DEAD-END JOBS? 


Why would a junior officer with stars—or 
“chickens’’—in his eyes want to spend years 
behind a desk buying weapon systems, parts 
and components when it may slow his rise 
to the top? 

The answer is that acquisition manage- 
ment is no longer a dead-end field, the com- 
manders of the U.S. Army, Navy and Air 
Force agencies that procure most of the 
services’ weapons told a Senate Armed Serv- 
ices subcommittee recently. 

But Sen. Barry Goldwater of Arizona, 
chairman of the Armed Services Committee, 
argued that the perception persists that 
spending time as a program manager or in 
other acquisition posts instead of in the 
field is bad for your career. 

“The manager doesn’t know whether he 
can keep up with his class, make his star or 
get his chickens,” Goldwater said, referring 
to the brass symbols flag officers pin on 
their shirts, symbols usually sported by 
those who have spent their careers using, 
not buying, weapons. Topmost in many ac- 
quisition managers’ minds, Goldwater said, 
is the question: “‘Am I going to get ahead? 
Because if I don’t, I want to get the hell out 
of this job and get back out into the field.’” 

The Armed Services’ defense acquisition 
policy subcommittee, formed in early March 
and chaired by Sen. Dan Quayle of Indiana, 
focused its first hearing on how to “profes- 
sionalize” weapon system procurement and 
result in cheaper and better weapons, equip- 
ment and supplies. 

Quayle announced early this year that he 
may propose legislation requiring the De- 
fense Department to ensure that officers 
get enough experience and formal training 
before they become program managers, re- 
ferred to as PMs. The subcommittee also 
touched on the possibility of turning most 
weapons procurement over to seasoned civil- 
ians. But most of the discussion turned on 
the notion that a career officer must 
“punch his ticket” in several different com- 
mands—mostly operational—in order to ad- 
vance at a steady pace. If he stays in acqui- 
sition long enough to become knowledgeable 
and effective, rising to higher ranks be- 
comes difficult, subcommittee members 
argued. 

“Fundamentally, if there is a limitation, it 
is the amount of time they spend at it,” 
Quayle said of program managers’ relatively 
short stints in acquisition. “For some, it’s a 
short stop.” 
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Senator Quayle said he wants the services 
to create two separate but equal career 
paths—one for operations and one for acqui- 
sition—in order to obtain and retain a corps 
of skilled program managers. These days, 
even officers with an acquisition bent spend 
as little as one-quarter of their time in ac- 
quisition, 

The procurement agency commanders— 
Gen. Richard Thompson of the Army Mate- 
riel Command, Gen. Lawrence Skantze of 
the Air Force Systems Command and Adm. 
Steven White, chief of naval materiel—gen- 
erally agreed that improvements are 
needed. Each indicated, however, that their 
respective services already are making 
progress. 

The defense industry sees its own program 
management and career opportunities dif- 
ferently. Caleb Hurtt, senior vice president 
of Martin Marietta Corp., told the subcom- 
mittee that nearly all the corporation's 
senior officers have been program managers 
at one time or another. In fact, he said, 
many junior employees, including engineers, 
are under the impression that unless they 
hold a program management position some- 
time in their careers, they may never get to 
the top. 

“Our PMs clearly run our business,” Hurtt 

said. 
Skantze suggested another tack to im- 
prove an officer's experience in acquisition 
management: a stint in a Washington 
weapon system program office. Tenure in 
such an office, Skantze said, would teach a 
valuable lesson on how the “turbulence and 
complexity” of the political climate can 
shape a weapon system. 

This idea provoked a response from Sen. 
Jeff Bingaman of New Mexico. “It’s hard to 
believe that being connected with this ‘tur- 
bulence and complexity’ is good for any- 
body's career,” he said. 

THE BENEFITS OF OPERATIONAL EXPERIENCE 


Some officials believe that officers should 
choose a career of either weapon system ac- 
quisition or operational duty. U.S. Air Force 
Col, Michael Butchko and U.S, Navy Com- 
modore Richard Gentz, who each oversee a 
handful of large weapon system program of- 
fices, believe the two are not mutually ex- 
clusive. 

“Operational experience, the decisions 
you have to make as a vice wing commander 
or a wing commander, is very similar to pro- 
gram management,” says Butchko, systems 
director for the F-15 fighter aircraft at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base in Ohio. 
“The difference is that the decision you 
might make as a wing commander might 
result in somebody not getting themselves 
killed, where in program management the 
decision you make probably won't have frui- 
tion for another couple of years.” 

Commodore Gentz, program director for 
all of the Navy’s tactical aircraft such as the 
F-18, A-6 and F-14 at the Pentagon, echoes 
this sentiment. “What I’m doing is not 
really different than trying to manage a 
flight deck on an attack aircraft carrier or 
trying to run a squadron. My primary re- 
sponsibilities are every bit as difficult as, 
say, responsibility for conducting safe oper- 
ations.” 

The careers of Butchko and Gentz are too 
far along to benefit much from the recent 
initiatives proposed by Congress and eyed 
by the Defense Department to professional- 
ize the acquisition work force. 

Butchko and Gentz, however, look back 
over their years in the service and find that 
their stints outside acquisition have helped 
them in the field. 
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“I’m familiar with aviation,” Butchko 
says, “which I think is vital to someone who 
is in an aircraft acquisition program. If you 
don’t speak the language, you don’t have 
the credibility, and you don’t know how to 
ask the right questions.” 

Butchko’s career tutored him in that lan- 
guage, he says. From his graduation from 
the Air Force Academy in 1962 and a year of 
pilot training at the former Webb Air Force 
Base in Texas, Butchko flew KC-135s in Ar- 
kansas, RC-135s in Nebraska and EB-66s in 
Thailand. After test pilot school at Edwards 
Air Force Base in California, where he then 
taught, and a year at the Armed Forces 
Staff College in Norfolk, Virginia, the colo- 
nel became the original B-1 bomber pro- 
gram’s deputy for development, test and 
evaluation at Edwards. His next assignment 
was at Air Force headquarters at the Penta- 
gon in its research and development office; 
from there he attended the service’s war 
college at Maxwell Air Force Base in Ala- 
bama. 

Butchko then returned to the Pentagon to 
spend a year as the weapon system divi- 
sion’s legislative liaison, working with the 
House Armed Services Committee on weap- 
ons acquisition matters. He again returned 
to Edwards to become a test vice wing com- 
mander; his next duty station was at 
Wright-Patterson as deputy director of the 
B-1 program office. Last September, 
Butchko was assigned to head all the F-15 
fighter programs. 

During those years, Butchko attended the 
20-week program manager course at the De- 
fense Systems Management College at Fort 
Belvoir, Virginia, as well as its three-week 
executive refresher course. 

Butchko, now 45, is satisfied that his 
career has given him the tools to successful- 
ly manage the F-15 program and the 200 
uniformed and civilian personnel assigned 
to the office full and part time. Still, “there 
are some technicalities that maybe I wish I 
had a better grasp on at times,” he says. 
“But I know where to go to get the informa- 
tion I need. I also depend on my people.” 

Gentz’s career is equally varied. After 
graduating from the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, Maryland, in 1957 and a year of 
flight training at the Naval Air Station at 
Pensacola, Florida, Gentz flew S-2F track- 
ers for a carrier-based squadron stationed at 
Norfolk. He then attendéd the Navy’s Post- 
graduate School at Monterey, California, 
where he received his master’s degree in 
aeronautical engineering and electronics. 
From there he was assigned another carrier- 
based squadron, this time at Quonset Point, 
Rhode Island; his next duty was aboard the 
newly commissioned aircraft carrier USS 
John F. Kennedy as its first flight officer. 
Following that, Gentz taught flight deck en- 
gineering performance at the Naval Acade- 
my and later became chairman of the aero- 
space engineering department. While at the 
academy, he received his master’s degree in 
administration and systems management at 
George Washington University. From there 
Gentz became executive officer and later 
commander of an E-2C squadron based in 
Norfolk. ' 

After a year in the Sixth Fleet (Mediterra- 
nean) anti-submarine warfare office, Gentz 
came to the Pentagon in 1977. Since then, 
he has worked for the deputy chief of naval 
operations for air warfare as a cost and 
analysis specialist, and accountant and 
budgeteer, and a planning and programming 
specialist. He then became program manag- 
er for the E-2C and C-2A aircraft; his next 
step, after being named flag officer in 1984, 
was to head the tactical aircraft programs, 
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This career, says Gentz, who is now 50, 
gave him a “great deal” of acquisition expe- 
rience, although he admits that he has only 
about a year of pure acquisition. 

“A lot of things have served me more 
through serendipity than any thing else,” 
he says. “The two years that I first spent at 
the Pentagon were probably the best train- 
ing.” 

Butchko questions one of the recently leg- 
islated “improvements” in the aquisition 
work force: that program managers stay 
with their programs at least four years. In 
smaller programs this might not be a prob- 
lem; in larger programs it can be a strain on 
the manager and can bring staleness to a 
program. 

“On a major program, the demands of 
that program, both physically and emotion- 
ally, are quite high,” he says. “And while, 
yes, I'm thoroughly loyal to the program, 
there are appropriate times to make transi- 
tions.” 

Gentz said he sees nothing revolutionary 
about the efforts to improve the weapon ac- 
quisition system by concentrating on the 
quality of the work force, Its time has come, 
he says. 

“I think it’s been an evolving type of 
thing, and the system as we know it today is 
not all that old,” he says. “It’s now gotten 
to the point where it’s structured enough 
that we can take the next step to make it 
more professional.’’@ 


THE ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR 
LEAGUES 


è Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, 
many of the 262 member leagues of 
the Association of Junior Leagues 
have taken an active part in promot- 
ing child safety in their communities. 
The association is an international vol- 
unteer organization with 252 leagues 
in the United States representing 
more than 160,000 individual mem- 
bers. Junior Leagues also are located 
in Canada, Mexico, and Great Britain. 

In the 2-year period from 1982 to 
1984, 46 Junior Leagues reported in- 
volvement in 52 child safety programs. 
These projects involved approximately 
425 Junior League volunteers and 
more than $160,000 in Junior League 
contributions. Twenty-eight of the 52 
projects reported to the association 
address the issue of car seat restraints 
and school bus safety. Eleven focus on 
fire prevention, fingerprinting chil- 
dren, and crime prevention. Following 
are a few examples of these Junior 
League safety efforts. 

CAR SEAT RESTRAINTS/SCHOOL BUS SAFETY 

The Junior League of Fairmont 
(WV) recycles and distributes car seats 
to parents of newborns for a nominal 
fee. League members purchased infant 
car seats through a local car dealer- 
ship, prepared and distributed infor- 
mational brochures and arranged for a 
car seat distribution site. Future plans 
include the purchase of car seats for 
toddlers. 

The Junior League of Fairmont also 
reported having a public affairs 
project in conjunction with this com- 
munity program. League members 
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worked to educate the community on 
State legislation regarding car safety 
standards for children. 

The Junior League of St. Joseph 
(MO) has a program designed to save 
lives and reduce injuries to children 
riding in automobiles. Efforts to ac- 
complish this goal include: 

The promotion of long-term automobile 
safety habits beginning with infants and 
continuing through adulthood; 

The establishment of an infant car seat 
rental program in collaboration with the 
Methodist Medical Center; 

A public awareness campaign to promote 
infant and child passenger safety as well as 
car seat and safety belt use. 

Junior League volunteers provide 
group and individual education, 
handle rental procedures and deliver 
the seats to new parents. 

Members of the Junior League of St. 
Joseph also lobbied for the passage of 
legislation requiring the use of car 
seat restraints for children. 

The Junior League of High Point 
(NC) developed a public affairs project 
which was designed to educate the 
league membership about schoolbus 
safety. League volunteers have gath- 
ered information and statistics con- 
cerning this issue. 

FIRE PREVENTION PROGRAMS 

The Junior League of Long Beach 
(CA) has produced and distributed a 
fire prevention manual designed for 
preschool chidren. 

The issue of self extinguishing or 
fire-safe cigarettes was by the Junior 
League of San Francisco. That league 


was joined by the State public affairs 
committee of the Junior Leagues of 
California and other interested organi- 
zations. The coalition has succeeded in 


having legislation introduced and 
passed by Congress. After 5 years of 
lobbying, the Cigarette Safety Act was 
passed by Congress in 1985 and signed 
by President Reagan. In addition to 
lobbying on the Federal level, the 
Junior Leagues of California are also 
working toward passage of a similar 
bill in their home State. 

The Junior Leagues of Fresno, Long 
Beach, Los Angeles, Monterey County, 
Oakland-East Bay, Pasadena, River- 
side, Sacramento, San Francisco and 
San Jose have all participated in State 
legislative activities regarding the self- 
extinguishing cigarettes including edu- 
cating league and community mem- 
bers about the status of the State bill 
monitoring and supporting legislation, 
contacting the State fire marshall to 
request that a study be conducted on 
the manufacture of self-extinguishing 
cigarettes, organizing letter writing 
campaigns, advocating and lobbying 
for the bill’s passage and coordinating 
State and Federal efforts with other 
groups. 

GENERAL SAFETY PROGRAMS/HOME SURVIVAL 

SKILLS 

The Junior League of Central West- 

chester (NY) sponsored Child Safety 
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Awareness Day for 250 children and 
their parents. 

The Junior League of Great Falls 
(MT) runs a course which acquaints 
children between the ages of 8 and 10 
with skills needed to manage time at 
home alone. The course is team taught 
in eight, 1-hour segments and includes 
first aid, back-up systems, nutrition, 
use of appliances, personal feelings 
and home rules. 

FINGERPRINTING/IDENTIFICATION PROGRAMS 

The Junior League of Mobile (AL) 
assists the Mobile Police Department 
in setting up a fingerprinting program 
in the Mobile schools. 

The Junior League of Reno (NV) 
provides free and voluntary finger- 
printing and identification to all 
school age children and aids parents in 
compiling identification information 
about their children which would be 
beneficial in an emergency situation. 
League volunteers contacted 42 ele- 
mentary schools and fingerprinted the 
qualified children. 

CRIME PREVENTION 

The Junior League of Los Angeles 
has a program which aids the police 
department in reducing crimes against 
children by informing and educating 
children in crime prevention using 
printed materials. The league is also 
involved in designing and implement- 
ing a peer program. 

The Junior League of Newport 
Harbor (CA) provides quality child 
safety programs to sixth grade chil- 
dren in the Newport Mesa School Dis- 
trict. League members review existing 
educational materials and programs 
on the topic and advocate to obtain 
the support and consent of parents, 
school boards, parent/teacher organi- 
zations and principals for programs to 
prevent child molestation.e 


CBW: THE POOR MAN’S ATOMIC 
BOMB 


è Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the Senate a do-it-yourself booklet for 
chemical and biological weapons pub- 
lished by the Institute for Foreign 
Policy Analysis entitled, “CBW: The 
Poor Man’s Atomic Bomb. The most 
disturbing portion of this publication 
outlines how easy it is to obtain the 
materials for crude but effective chem- 
ical and biological weapons. 
Unfortunately, we regulate access to 
marijuana more stringently in the 
United States than we control access 
to deadly biological cultures and 
toxins. For a mere $35, you can order 
Bacillus anthracis specimens which 
can be used to produce anthrax. 
Additionally, Mr. President, many 
research laboratories that deal with 
deadly pathogens have inadequate 
physical security and conduct very 
little background screening of person- 
nel. One has little difficulty imagining 
the damage that could be done by a 
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terrorist posing as a graduate student 
or medical researcher. 


Mr. President, the most interesting 
section of this booklet is entitled, 
“How Easy Is It To Build a C/B 
Weapon?”, and I ask that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 


The excerpt follows: 
How Easy Is IT To BUILD A C/B WEAPON? 


According to a recent study by the BDM 
Corporation, the ideal requirements for 
manufacturing a fairly sophisticated biologi- 
cal weapon include one microbiologist with 
knowledge of disease processes, one engi- 
neer, one vegetative bacterial pathogen, an 
equipped microbiology laboratory, a bottle 
production plant, a sterilizer capacity for 
the bottle production plant, and shop space 
and equipment. In addition, accurate formu- 
las are needed, a dispersing device, and a de- 
tailed plan of attack. 


While even these requirements are not 
particularly formidable, knowledgeable ex- 
perts say that a resourceful terrorist group 
could cut corners and build a “no frills” 
weapon even more easily. They note that 
only a minimum of space is needed and that 
fairly rudimentary tools will suffice. Nearly 
everything that cannot be bought can be 
improvised. The laboratory could be easily 
concealed and the actual manufacture of 
weapons would be unlikely to attract atten- 
tion. Small-scale testing could be undertak- 
en with minimum risk, although large-scale 
testing would be another matter. Whereas 
chemical weapons require a “moderately ad- 
vanced chemical technique,” the raw mate- 
rials for a biological weapon are readily ac- 
cessible in most countries and should 
present little difficulty to terrorists. 

While the acquisition of fissionable mate- 
rial would be an extremely formidable chal- 
lenge to anyone seeking to build a clandes- 
tine nuclear weapon, a subculture of a path- 
ogenic agent needed to manufacture a bio- 
logical weapon could be obtained from a va- 
riety of sources. Many pathogenic agents— 
including those which produce anthrax, the 
plague, brucellosis, tularemia, and small- 
pox—can be isolated from natural sources 
which, of course, are ultimately the source 
of all such agents. In the northern United 
States, corn is an excellent source of tri- 
cothecene mycotoxin, and in the south, afla- 
toxin can be produced from peanuts. Ricin 
toxin, which is four or five orders of magni- 
tude more potent than the most advanced 
nerve agents, can be made from simple 
castor beans. 

To grow his own pathogens, the would-be 
terrorist simply needs to know where to 
look; a suitable growth medium is required 
as are basic safety measures, and some test- 
ing must be provided for. The literature de- 
scribing various toxins and biological poi- 
sons is unclassified and amply detailed, and 
to a knowledgeable person the procedures 
required to obtain strains or cultures of very 
dangerous toxins and diseases and to 
produce them in sufficient quantities are 
about as complicated as manufacturing beer 
and less dangerous than refining heroin. 
Viral and rickettsial agents could be grown 
in fertilized hen eggs, for example. While ig- 
noring the delivery problem, the statement 
in one study, “Theoretically, using a dozen 
chicken eggs in this fashion, enough psitta- 
cosis virus could be produced to infect ev- 
eryone on earth,” provides a good descrip- 
og of the rather small production necessi- 
ties. 
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The creation of a production capability 
that could produce large, harvestable 
amounts of many agents is time-consuming, 
but not technologically demanding. The 
drying and processing of the agent, and the 
development of dispersal devices, are more 
sophisticated tasks, but by no means pro- 
hibitively difficult. According to the World 
Health Organization study, some agents like 
smallpox virus “can be produced and used as 
weapons with relatively simple techniques.” 

For example, to obtain a potent mixture 
of tricothecene mycotoxins, the terrorist 
need only make a slurry of corn meal, add 
contaminated corn or a strain of the appro- 
priate fungus, and put this together with 
nutrients and an antibiotic such as strepto- 
mycin to increase the growth rate and yield. 
Then, he just sits back and lets the toxin- 
producing mold grow. At the appropriate 
time, the mixture is dried, ground, and the 
tricothecenes extracted with alcohol. The 
alcohol is then permitted to evaporate. The 
residue is a potent mixture of a wide variety 
of tricothecene mycotoxins, more potent 
than any one individual strain by itself. It is 
nearly as potent as a nerve agent if afla- 
toxin, made from peanuts, is added. Indeed, 
this is one of many advantages of toxins: 
purity is not desired. The unpurified mix- 
ture that may contain up to 37 different 
mycotoxins is more potent than a pure 
strain, And the only protections required in 
the manufacturing process are surgical 
gloves and a mask. 

But terrorists need not go to all the trou- 
ble of isolating pathogenic agents from nat- 
ural sources. A number of shortcuts exist, 
the most obvious being the theft of deadly 
cultures from a university or research foun- 
dation engaged in either medical or biologi- 
cal research. A terrorist posing as a gradu- 
ate student or medical researcher involved 
in the field of epidemiology would likely 
have access to numerous pathogenic cul- 
tures which could be stolen with little effort 
or fear of exposure. Medical and research 
personnel could also be blackmailed into 
turning pathogens over to terrorist cells. 
Most laboratories engaged in biological or 
related medical research have inadequate 
physical security, and little screening of per- 
sonnel is routinely conducted. 

The alarming fact is that marijuana is 
more closely regulated in the United States 
than access to and distribution of most 
deadly biological cultures. Cultures of most 
biological agents can be obtained from com- 
mercial medical supply laboratories. There 
is some control: a permit is required, but 
this is largely a formality to ensure that the 
recipient or laboratory is equipped to 
handle the material. Moreover, a U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture permit rather than 
a Public Health permit is required since the 
principal concern is that of plant or animal 
infestation. To obtain a permit, it is only 
necessary to describe the recipient facility, 
and if it meets the test of respectability, the 
bugs or fungi are available for a nominal 
fee. 

A terrorist group could easily steal or 
forge a letterhead or develop a fictitious one 
capable of deceiving the personnel at one of 
the culture collection institutes or medical 
supply laboratories. Virtually any bacillus 
can be ordered from laboratories listed in 
the American Type Culture Collection of 
Rockville, Maryland, including the Bacillus 
anthracis (anthrax) and the bacillus that 
produces botulinal toxin. And the cost of 
most of the specimen cultures is less than 
the cost of a hand gun. Bacillus anthracis 
specimens cost about $35.00. One supply 
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house offers five sample toxins, including 
T2 toxin (the so-called yellow rain in Af- 
ghanistan), for less than $100.00. 

There are no controls over the use of the 
bugs by the recipient researcher or institu- 
tion, except those that are self-imposed. 
The only federal controls are those associat- 
ed with animal or human testing. There are 
some containment requirements for high- 
risk experiments in the area of genetic engi- 
neering, but in general no one really knows 
what anyone else is doing, or is particularly 
concerned. There should be little problem 
for a graduate student conducting ‘re- 
search” to obtain cultures from a supply 
house or from other researchers. Culture 
swapping is a common practice, and largely 
uncontrolled. 

Similarly, university laboratories conduct- 
ing research with dangerous cultures are 
self-policing and standards vary greatly 
from one university to another. Because of 
the suspicion of law-enforcement authori- 
ties characteristic of many academics, it is 
questionable whether thefts or misuse of 
pathogens would be reported. According to 
the BDM study, Dr. C. Don Cox, Chairman 
of the Public Affairs Committee of the 
American Society of Microbiology, ex- 
pressed his belief that university personnel 
would probably not report to law-enforce- 
ment officials improperly documented re- 
quests for deadly cultures. Furthermore, 
American laboratories are not the only 
source of extremely dangerous viruses and 
bacteria. Scientists throughout the world 
conduct research utilizing highly infectious 
and deadly microbes often under even less 
secure conditions than in the United States. 

And if terrorists could not obtain deadly 
microbes by means of more conventional 
routes, they could turn to patron nations 
for help. There is concern that this may al- 
ready be happening, and, if so, this must be 
regarded as a serious and frightening threat 
to Western security.e 


THE LINE-ITEM VETO 


è Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, 
with today’s deficits, it is a wonder to 
me why the concept of giving the 
President a line-item veto is not adopt- 
ed by acclamation—particularly when 
offered on the basis of a 2-year trial as 
suggested by Senator Mack MATTING- 
Ly. Senator MATTINGLY has been pur- 
suing the goal of a line-item veto since 
he’s come to the Senate and has done 
so with force, good grace, and consid- 
erable humor—all of which character- 
ize him. All these elements have to be 
combined if the Congress is ever to 
give up such a substantial element of 
power—not a popular thing up here on 
Capitol Hill. 

But if anyone can pull it off it is 
Mack MATTINGLY. I ask that a May 14 
article from the Wall Street Journal 
on the subject be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The article says Mack is making 
progress. I hope it is so. He sure has 
my vote. 

The article follows: 


May 21, 1985 


{From the Wall Street Journal, May 14, 
1985] 


Tue LINE-ITEM Veto COULD SPEED BUDGET 
Process But SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASE THE 
PRESIDENT’S POWER 


(By David Shribman) 


WasHINGTON.—More than a century ago, 
in the early days of the Civil War, the 
founders of the Confederacy bestowed upon 
their new nation a tool of government 
known as the line-item veto. Now, President 
Reagan, like nearly all of his predecessors in 
the White House, wants it, too. 

This month, for the first time since Re- 
construction, legislators are mounting a se- 
rious effort to permit the president to veto 
specific items in appropriations bills. Even 
its opponents acknowledge that such power 
might help trim the federal budget deficit a 
little, but lawmakers already are expressing 
worries over how it would alter the tradi- 
tional relationship between the legislative 
and executive branches of government. 

When the framers of the Constitution, 
chastened by their experiences with the 
British in Colonial days, gave presidents the 
right to veto legislation, they forced them 
to accept or reject bills without changes. 
The line-item veto, which President Ulysses 
Grant said would “protect the public 
against the many abuses and waste of public 
moneys,” would permit a president to pick 
and choose among elements of an appro- 
priations bill, retaining funding for a na- 
tional park here, cutting out money for a 
rapid-transit subsidy there, and perhaps 
striking out a water project elsewhere. 

“It’s not a panacea,’ says Republican Sen. 
Mack Mattingly of Georgia, the leader of 
the modern-day movement to win approval 
of. the line-item veto. “But it’s one of the 
tools that ought to be used in the budget 
process,” 

In his landmark commentary on American 
government, Lord Bryce said the line-item 
veto was “desired by enlightened men” and 
would “save the millions of dollars a year.” 
Now 43 of the’nation’s 50 governors have 
that tool, and Mr. Mattingly’s effort to win 
a two-year trial for it on the federal level 
may have enough support to be approved in 
the Senate, though its prospects in the 
House are less bright. 

“We need to try it,” says Sen. Mattingly. 
“If the president doesn’t abuse it, Congress 
might want to extend it. If it’s misused, 
we'll revoke it. There’s nothing to lose.” 

The issue, however, defies the customary 
divisions on Capitol Hill. Sen. Ernest Hol- 
lings, a former Democratic governor of 
South Carolina, is a staunch advocate. Sen. 
Dale Bumpers, a former Democratic gover- 
nor of Arkansas, calls it “a terrible idea.” 
Many young conservatives, such as Rep. 
Newt Gingrich (R., Ga.), support it, but its 
most vocal House opponent is Rep. Mickey 
Edwards (R., Okla.), another young conserv- 
ative who often sides with Mr. Gingrich on 
other issues. 

“I can’t conceive of why a conservative 
would support a line-item veto,” says Mr. 
Edwards. “Conservatives think government 
ought to be limited and that power should 
not be concentrated. If you want to make 
the point that Congress is at fault for exces- 
sive spending, this is the worst way to do it.” 

REAGAN URGES CONGRESS 


In both his State of the Union address 
and his recent speech on budget issues, 
President Reagan has urged Congress to 
give him the power he used as governor of 
California to reduce the legislature’s spend- 
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ing by 2%. “Then I'll make the cuts,” he 
vowed on television late last month. “TIl 
take the responsibility—and the heat.” 

Although one of Mr. Reagan’s predeces- 
sors, Gov. Hiram Johnson, used the line- 
item veto to cut California spending by 15% 
in 1913, many experts agree that the results 
on the federal level would be considerably 
more modest. In fact, with items such as en- 
titlements and interest on the debt account- 
ing for a large chunk of the federal budget, 
most of the budget would be invulnerable to 
a presidential line-item veto. Cutting 2% 
from the items that would be vulnerable 
would shave only about $7.7 billion from the 
deficit of $213.3 billion projected for the 
current fiscal year. 

“The majority of the money he could veto 
would be defense,” said Rep. Willis Gradi- 
son (R., Ohio), a member of the House 
Ways and Means Committee. “Is it wise to 
create a system where future presidents 
could so easily cut defense spending?” 

LONG-TERM EFFECTS 


But the Heritage Foundation, a conserva- 
tive research organization, argues that the 
long-term effects of a line-item veto could 
be substantial. If American presidents had 
used the veto to trim the “controllable” ele- 
ments of federal spending by 2% each year 
since 1974, the group argues, the cumulative 
effect would have been a $49 billion reduc- 
tion in this year’s deficit. 

Under current rules, lawmakers routinely 
wrap favored spending programs into appro- 
priations bills that they know the president 
won't veto. With the line-item veto, the 
time-honored techniques of pork-barrel leg- 
islation and logrolling would change consid- 
erably, and the items the president singles 
out for a veto would then have to win ap- 
proval of two-thirds of both houses. 

“The line-item veto,” says Sen. John 
Chafee, a former Republican governor of 
Rhode Island who didn’t have the line-item 
veto, “would give the president the power to 
go after excessive spending items and force 
the Congress specifically to approve them.” 

The principal opposition to the line-item 
veto comes from lawmakers and experts 
who believe it would grant too much power 
to the president in exchange for too little 
benefit. “It’s a Trojan horse,” says Sen. 
Lawton Chiles of Florida, the ranking Dem- 
ocrat on the Senate Budget Committee. 
“There'd still be a budget problem with the 
line-item veto. The President isn't going to 
cut the defense spending. All that would be 
left are the programs that we've cut time 
after time after time. 


THE HISTORIC BALANCE 


These opponents argue that the historic 
relationship between the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches, fashioned in two centuries 
of struggle over checks and balances, would 
be jeopardized. 

“Under the separation-of-powers doctrine, 
we've been much more careful than the 
states to make sure the powers of the execu- 
tive are circumscribed,” says former Repub- 
lican Rep. Barber Conable of New York, 
now a senior fellow at the American Enter- 
prise Institute here. “I don’t think Congress 
is going to give a significant legislative 
power to the president. Most of the people 
advocating the line-item veto would not be 
advocating it if Walter Mondale were presi- 
dent and if the defense appropriations bill 
were at issue.” 

Many experts think it would require a 
constitutional amendment to give the presi- 
dent this power. And like many constitu- 
tional questions, much of the debate on the 
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line-item veto is being conducted over the 
views and motives of men who can’t be con- 
sulted, the founding fathers themselves. 
They left few specific hints on this issue. 

“The founding fathers didn’t anticipate 
the kind of problems we have today,” says 
Judith Best, a political scientist at the State 
University of New York at Cortland. “If 
they were here now, they’d favor it, They 
were very much in favor of internal controls 
on government.”@ 


MALAWI AGRICULTURE 


@ Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, if 
people are allowed a reasonable return 
on what they produce, they will 
produce more and all will benefit. This 
basic tenet of free enterprise is- so 
often misunderstood—but not by 
President Banda of Malawi. Some 
assume that free enterprise means a 
collection of large corporations. It cer- 
tainly does not. It means opportunity 
and access—that all who wish may 
produce and achieve. In the midst of 
Africa and the host of problems found 
there, is Malawi—an Oasis in a Con- 
tient’s Agricultural Desert. 

Mr. President, I ask that an article 
with that title be placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD and I wish to pub- 
licly acknowledge President Banda’s 
far-sighted agricultural developmental 
policies. 

The article follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal May 15, 

1985] 
MALAWI: OASIS IN A CONTINENT’S 
AGRICULTURAL DESERT 
(By Sam Levy) 

The evening news, featuring the swollen 
bellies and glazed expressions of African 
children, has impressed upon Americans the 
horrors of famine in Africa. Experts intone 
solemnly that, extrapolating from current 
trends in population growth and food pro- 
duction, at least 80 percent of all Africans 
will be living (and dying) below the poverty 
line by century’s end. But Africa is not mon- 
olithic, nor are the barriers to agricultural 
self-sufficiency, even for the poorest of the 
continent, insuperable. The remarkable case 
of Malawi demonstrates how much can be 
accomplished through pragmatic policies 
and a commitment to economic growth. 

Malawi is a small, landlocked nation, 
about the size of Pennsylvania, in south- 
central Africa. It was classified by the 
United Nations in 1980 as a member of the 
“Fourth World,” the poorest of the poor 
countries that exist at or below the margin 
of subsistence. Unlike many of its well-en- 
dowed neighbors such as Zambia and Tanza- 
nia, it has no significant mineral resources 
or fabulously fertile land to attract investor 
and generate foreign exchange. Until. re- 
cently, Malawi’s traditional export had 
always been labor. At independence in 1964, 
Malawi seemed among the least viable of 
the new nations in Africa. But while per- 
capita food production in the rest of sub-Sa- 
haran Africa has fallen 0.45 percent a year 
since the early ‘60s, in Malawi it has risen 
1.15 percent annually in the same period. 
“Fourth World” Malawi is agriculturally 
self-sufficient and even exports food to its 
wealthier, hungry neighbors. 

The not-so-secret formula of Malawi's suc- 
cess in feeding itself when others are starv- 
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ing consists largely in giving its farmers a 
fair deal. In much of the developing world, 
rural areas are badly discriminated against 
by central governments, whose power bases 
lie in the cities. In order to forestall the po- 
litical disaffection of urban consumers, 
shaky Third World governments subsidize 
food at the expense of the farmers, who 
may legally sell their crops only to a govern- 
ment marketing board at a fixed, low price. 
Services such as hospital care and education 
are provided to urban residents, and are pro- 
vided to urban residents, and are often free 
even to those who could pay for them, while 
rural taxpayers go without. The wages of 
select urban groups are kept artificially 
high. Consequently, cities become magnets 
for rural migrants, who often end up lan- 
guishing there in subsidized unemployment. 
The farmers who remain are forced to bear 
an even heavier burden, and are sometimes 
forced onto state collective farms, With 
taxes high and prices low, many simply stop 
producing for exchange, and return to a 
subsistence pattern of cultivation. Hence 
the need for massive food imports. 

In Malawi, however, the individual farmer 
on his traditional private holding is the 
focus of development efforts. Taxes are not 
confiscatory, and there is no coercion to 
participate in government agricultural 
schemes. In contrast to systems where a 
farmer must fill a government quota at a 
fixed, low price, Malawians can and do trade 
through private channels on the rate occa- 
sions they don’t like the prices offered by 
Admarc, the state marketing board. 

Elsewhere in Africa, poorly run state- 
owned companies pay farmers with worth- 
less company scrip, and gouge them on the 
inputs they make available. There are 
always incentive goods available in free- 
market-oriented Malawi, and Admarc oper- 
ates more than 1,000 temporary, low-over- 
head rural markets in the harvest season. 
Most of the “marketing bureaucracy,” 
which in other countries often hinders 
timely and honest distribution, consists in 
Malawi of local people seasonally hired. And 
where others have ignored rural transport 
needs and spent small fortunes to build a 
few miles of superhighway outside the cap- 
ital. Malawi has concentrated on cheap, 
feeder roads to get the crops to market. It 
was to Malawi that EEC buyers ran for 
emergency food aid for Zambia (with three 
times Malawi's per-capita income) in 1984. 

While there is no collectivist pressure in 
Malawi, neither is there a laissez aller indif- 
ference to rural progress. For example, 
credit in rural areas is granted by a well- 
trained agricultural extension agent, who 
encourages and demonstrates innovative 
practices in his double capacity as a loan of- 
ficer. As a result, innovation takes hold 
more quickly, and the credit recovery rate 
for groups is 95 percent. Elsewhere in 
Africa, where the cultivator must deal with 
separate, uncoordinated bureaucracies for 
his various needs, a credit recovery rate of 
60 percent is considered good. 

What makes tiny Malawi's achievements 
all the more noteworthy is that the country 
has succeeded in swimming against the so- 
cialist tide that has swept many of its neigh- 
bors under. The collectivist currents that 
filled so many volumes of speeches and car- 
ried off for relocation millions of unwilling 
families never touched Malawi. Much of the 
credit for the tenacity with which the coun- 
try has held fast to its free-enterprise con- 
victions belongs to President Hastings 
Kamuzu Banda. While other leaders, at- 
tempted to coerce their societies to conform 
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to their ideological predilections, Mr. Banda 
introduced new opportunities for profit to 
the traditional small-holder sector. Farmers 
responded; rural income grew and farm 
clubs and credit groups, formed voluntarily, 
grafted easily onto traditional rural cooper- 
ative groups. 

In foreign policy as well, Mr. Banda has 
proven to be the consummate pragmatist. 
He established diplomatic relations with 
South Africa in 1967, and has since used 
those ties to achieve greater economic inde- 
pendence from South Africa by diversifying 
trading partners and cutting down on labor 
migration. Unlike more flamboyant, globe- 
trotting Third World heads of state, Mr. 
Banda attends assiduously to local prob- 
lems. “It is wrong to be concentrating on 
international issues when there's nothing to 
eat and no houses to sleep in,” remarked a 
Malawian diplomat. 

Ironically, it is precisely Mr. Banda’s lead- 
ership that troubles observers concerned for 
Malawi's future. The “Life President” is at 
least 79 years old. Succession is an absolute- 
ly taboo subject in the country, and since 
Malawi is a one-party state there is no 
democratic mechanism by which to select 
new leadership. To engage in political activi- 
ty outside the Malawi Congress Party or to 
criticize the president’s regime is to court 
summary and prolonged detention. However 
firm his grip is now, nothing ensures that 
Mr. Banda’s genuinely popular economic 
legacy will remain the order of the day after 
his death. 

Malawi still faces immediate difficulties. 
The guerrilla war in neighboring Mozam- 
bique has cut off Malawi's most cost-effi- 
cient trade routes. As in much of Africa, the 
terms of trade for its exports have deterio- 
rated, and it needs to reduce its foreign debt 
and rate of population growth. But Malawi 
began with higher population density, lower 
income and fewer resources than any of its 
neighbors. That it has outdistanced them in 
per-capita food production and became agri- 
culturally self-sufficient testifies to the 
power of market incentives and pragmatic 
political leadership to feed the hungry in 
the rest of the continent.e 


CAN A TREATY ELIMINATE 
GENOCIDE? 


@ Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, yester- 
day’s Washington Times carried a fine 
editorial by Peter Wehner on the 
Genocide Treaty titled “Can a Treaty 
Eliminate Genocide?” 

The Genocide Treaty has not 
stopped genocide since its inception. 
Hitler was not prevented from com- 
mitting genocide by moral posturing 
or by meaningless pieces of paper. The 
Third Reich was halted by protracted, 
but decisive military action. The 
Genocide Treaty, unless it is amended 
to include political genocide in its defi- 
nition, remains a sham, and an insult 
to present-day victims of genocide. As 
the author of this article states: 

* * * Should its passage act as a substitute 
for present responsibilities, then we will 
have committed a far greater sin than in re- 
jecting it. 


Mr. President, I ask that this article 
be included in the RECORD. 


The article follows: 
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{From the Washington Times, May 20, 
1985] 


Can A TREATY ELIMINATE GENOCIDE? 
(By Peter Wehner) 


Whether or not the United States votes to 
ratify the genocide treaty, we can be certain 
of one thing: the debate will generate far 
more heat than light. 

The heat is sure to come from self-right- 
eous senators who want to go on record as 
courageously “opposing genocide.” 

The light, we can hope, will come from se- 
rious individuals who will not permit the 
discussion of a non-binding document to dis- 
tract us from the real tragedies in our midst 
which we so often and easily ignore. 

Wholly apart from the merits of the 
treaty itself (which are intrinsically limit- 
ed), one thing is clear: the signature of the 
United States on a genocide treaty will not 
stop genocide. At best, it will be a positive 
moral statement. It may even be good. But 
it is mostly irrelevant. And should its pas- 
sage act as a substitute for present responsi- 
bilities, then we will have committed a far 
greater sin than in rejecting it. 

Most people cannot see how ratifying a 
treaty against genocide carries any moral 
ambiguity. The issue takes on new meaning, 
however, in light of recent American histo- 
ry, particularly where the conflict between 
rhetoric and reality, rationalism and prag- 
matism, was most evident: the U.S. involve- 
ment in Southeast Asia. 

Throughout the 1960s and early "70s, anti- 
war protesters had seemingly monopolized 
the moral ground, constantly pitting moral 
responsibility against national security in- 
terests almost as if they were, by definition, 
mutually exclusive terms. They argued that 
a U.S. presence in Vietnam subordinated the 
former to the latter. And hence, our hands 
were stained with the blood of an unwanted 
war. 

Peace, their reasoning went, would result 
from a U.S. disengagement. Disengagement 
was morally correct; U.S. involvement pro- 
moted terror and cost lives; and if we only 
would withdraw and let events take their 
natural course, all would be right with the 
world once more. 

But these illusions have been shattered by 
the deaths of millions. America did leave. 
We left Southeast Asia to the “indigenous 
agrarian reformers” and “nationalist lead- 
ers” who supposedly were the driving force 
of the Vietnamese revolution. 

And now the objective realities have 
turned out to be a tragedy we can scarcely 
comprehend: the extermination of between 
one-third and one-half of the Cambodian 
population, mass deportation, slave labor, 
“re-education” camps, and a terrorized 
people risking their lives to escape another 
Marxist paradise. It is now a region free of 
U.S. involvement, and it is a region at war 
with its people. 

Where are the cries for justice now? 
Where is the anguish? What has happened 
to the advocates? But Americans, by and 
large, are no longer concerned. We have left 
Southeast Asia to live in splendid isolation. 
Come Home, America. 

This romantic assessment of Asian com- 
munism was a myth eventually swept away 
by the rivers of blood that habitually follow 
the establishment of Stalinist regimes. The 
actions of the Viet Cong, the North Viet- 
namese army, and the Khmer Rouge rein- 
force what men like Alexander Solzhenitsyn 
have long understood: that there are certain 
qualities that will forever remain intrinsic 
to communist systems. “Rulers change,” he 
wrote “but the Gulag Archipelago remains.” 
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This issue cannot simply be cast aside, or 
turned into an intellectual debate between 
“liberals” and “conservatives.” It is a pro- 
found moral issue involving human life and 
human worth, an issue of absolute mortali- 
ty—that uses human lives as a means of sup- 
porting a preordained political ideology. 

Now we hear it said again—this time in 
Central America—that the United States is 
responsible for an escalation of tensions. 
The United States is charged with pursuing 
military confrontation instead of political 
dialogue and of running against the tides of 
history. 

Of course, the terror will not stop if the 
United States leaves Central America, any- 
more than it did when we left Southeast 
Asia, even if our sense of moral responsibil- 
ity will. How many times, one wonders, must 
this tragic drama unfold before we see the 
true nature of the struggle? 

Whatever the answer, it should now be 
self-evident that real peace is not the prod- 
uct of moral rhetoric, or even noble human 
aspirations. And surely, no one can now 
argue that abdication can serve as a substi- 
tute for responsible policy. History has 
shown it, and millions of lives have been lost 
proving it. 

Henry Kissinger once said that the differ- 
ence between freedom and totalitarianism is 
not transient or incidental; it is a moral con- 
flict, of fundamental historical proportions, 
which gives the modern age its special 
meaning and peril. The United States, 
therefore, is compelled to act: to act first, 
and after much thought and reflection, to 
define its principles and to translate those 
principles into effective action. That can 
only be achieved by selective involvement, 
not by unilateral disengagement. 

Perhaps the United States will sign the 
genocide treaty. But to give the question 
much importance is to miss the heart of the 
matter. A piece of paper signed by 90 coun- 
tries during the 1970s, as Cambodians were 
being systematically and brutally extermin- 
ated, will not stop genocide. Only a nation 
willing to engage in the battle can stop the 
march of evil. 

“All that is necessary for evil to succeed,” 
Edmund Burke wrote, “is that good men do 
nothing.” Today, in a dark world, we con- 
demn human rights abuses. We argue about 
“outlawing” genocide. We free our con- 
science by disengaging ourselves, and then 
we build memorials to the dead. And 
throughout, we continue to watch the 
people die. 

“Never again"”—and seemingly forever.e 


ORDERS FOR WEDNESDAY 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 9:30 A.M. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business tonight, 
it stand in recess until 9:30 a.m. tomor- 
row. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SENATOR PROXMIRE 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
time for the two leaders under the 
standing order tomorrow, there be a 
special order in favor of the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmrre] for 
not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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ORDER FOR ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, following 
the special order for the Senator from 
Wisconsin on tomorrow, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be a period 
for the transaction of routine morning 
business, not to extend beyond 10 a.m., 
with statements therein limited to 5 
minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, following 
routine morning business on tomor- 
row, the Senate will resume consider- 
ation of S. 1160, the DOD authoriza- 
tion. Pending will be the amendment 
just offered by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] re- 
lating to Nicaragua, and it is my un- 
derstanding that there will not be a 
great deal of debate on the amend- 
ment. 

Following that, it might be possible 
to take up the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

During that time, we will be working 
with the Senator from Georgia to see 
if there is some way to resolve some 
differences of opinion on amendment 
No. 159, concerning the MX missile, 

I suggest to my colleagues that it is 
still the hope of the managers of the 
bill to complete action by late, late 
Thursday or Friday evening. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


It is my understanding that we have 
disposed of some 20 amendments 
today. They have made good progress. 
There are probably four or five rather 
significant amendments remaining. If 
we can dispose of two of three of those 
tomorrow, we will be making progress. 
There may be five or six significant 
amendments. So that is the hope. 

The distinguished manager of the 
bill, Senator GOLDWATER, reminded me 
as he left that we did not stay very 
late tonight. Tomorrow, we hope to 
get in a full night. So I caution my col- 
leagues accordingly. 


RECESS UNTIL 9:30 A.M., 
TOMORROW 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, there 
being no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accord- 
ance with the previous order, that the 
Senate stand in recess until 9:30 a.m. 
tomorrow, Wednesday, May 22. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 
10:27 p.m., the Senate recessed until 
tomorrow, Wednesday, May 22, 1985, 
at 9:30 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by 
the Senate May 21, 1985: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Paul Julian Hare, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, a career member of the Senior For- 
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elgn Service, class of Minister-Counselor, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
the Republic of Zambia. 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON THE ARTS AND THE 
HUMANITIES 


Alice Wright Algood, of Tennessee, to be a 
member of the National Museum Services 
Board for a term expiring December 6, 1989, 
reappointment. 


IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 


To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. Vaughn O. Lang, 
U.S, Army. 

The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in grade indicated under 
the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. Bennett L. Lewis, 
age 58, U.S. Army. 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 


To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. John F. Wall. EZZ. U.S. 
Army. 
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PRODUCT LIABILITY ACT OF 
1985 


HON. NORMAN D. SHUMWAY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


e Mr. SHUMWAY. Mr. Speaker, 
American manufacturers and consum- 
ers are facing a nightmare of legal 
limbo—and one without an end— 
unless we do something about it. This 
nightmare is the unnecessary burden 
created by the great disparities in 
product liability standards applied 
throughout the country, which creates 
uncertainty, unpredictability and un- 
fairness for judging the safety or ef- 
fectiveness of products. 

Never before has product quality 
commanded the attention of American 
manufacturers as it does now. Aside 
from the fact that a company’s sales 
and reputation are on the line, over- 
seas competition has upped the ante 
for quality and price superiority. Yet, 
we have also recognized that we must 
balance our country’s competitive 
needs with the concomitant need of 
protecting the consumer from defec- 
tive products, Indeed, the enactment— 
at both tlre Federal and State level—of 
certain minimal standards for product 
quality and safety reflects this balance. 

Unfortunately, the principles under- 
lying the rules of product liability 
have been so distorted by the rapid 
course of legal change that the bal- 
ance among the differing needs has 
become distorted and, in fact, threat- 
ens to destroy the very safety and 
competitive efforts they were designed 
to foster. As the laws are presently 
written, everyone loses—manufactur- 
ers, consumers, plaintiffs, and defend- 


The blame for the present situation 
lies squarely on our system of law. Now 
set at the State level, we have 50 differ- 
ent standards for evaluating product 
liability. Product liability law varies 
widely from one jurisdiction to the 
next. In fact, only 32 States even have 
product liability statutes. Yet, no two 
of these statutes are alike and most of 
them fail to address the principal issues 
that arise in product liability. The ef- 
fects of this legal mishmash are devas- 
tating not only to businesses but also to 
consumers. 

A State-by-State system invites liti- 
gation, simply because 70 percent of 
all products produced in any one State 
leave it and enter nationwide com- 
merce. This means that many Ameri- 
can manufacturers face the impossible 
task of meeting 50 different statutes 
and judicial opinions setting product 
liability standards. The variety and in- 
consistency make it almost impossible 


for a manufacturer to meet his obliga- 
tion and make a product that won't 


eventually face litigation or present 
possible liability. 

Since 1974, the number and cost of 
product liability suits has increased 
nearly 500 percent. The blame can’t be 
attributed to manufacturers. Certain- 
ly, there are no more defective prod- 
ucts on the market now than there 
were in 1974. As a matter of fact, there 
are probably fewer. No, the current 
State-determined standards for a na- 
tional market have produced this aber- 
ration because they encourage plain- 
tiffs to sue on the basis of jurisdiction 
rather than on the real merits of the 
case. 

What have been the effects on busi- 
ness? Businesses, particularly the 
small-scale operations which are the 
backbone of our economy, are threat- 
ened by the staggering costs of prod- 
uct liability litigation. These suits 
affect not only manufacturers but re- 
tailers and distributors as well. Be- 
cause of the great cost, many business- 
es have a difficult time paying for the 
defense of a product liability suit. The 
mom and pop companies often find 
this cost insurmountable to continuing 
to do business as usual. Even if they 
are not found liable, the businesses 
may still pay heavily in legal fees. 

Equally as important is the fact that 
the cost of product liability insurance 
has escalated at the same rate. Prod- 
uct liability insurance rates are set on 
a nationwide basis, in contrast with 
the way other liability insurance rates 
are set, such as medical malpractice or 
automobile insurance. However, be- 
cause of nonuniform, unpredictable 
and unfair State standards, product li- 
ability insurers cannot reasonably 
assess the relationship between the 
true risk of the product and the cost 
of the insurance. Hence, their calcula- 
tion of rates is not done on a rational 
basis, but rather by guesswork and 
panicky hedging “against the worst 
case scenario.” What this means for 
business is that the cost of insurance 
has skyrocketed to the point that 
many companies cannot—or will not— 
produce certain products. 


The system's effects do no end with 
businesses. Indeed, it isn’t fair to con- 
sumers either as the tangle of State 
laws may provide harsh results for in- 
dividuals who should be compensated 
for their injuries. For example, given 
the same set of facts, an injured 
person may recover damages in one 
State, but not in others. Statutes of 
limitation also vary, providing the 
right to pursue recovery for injuries in 
one State, but not others, depending 
on the amount of time elapsed be- 
tween purchase and injury. In some 
States, injured persons cannot recover 
if they contributed to the injury. In 
others, the law provides for equitable 
distribution of fault and damages. 


How can consumers understand what 
their rights or the obligations of man- 
ufacturers are in the absence of a uni- 
form, predictable and reasonable prod- 
uct liability law? Federal guidelines 
would provide clear standards as well 
as promote prompt resolution of 
claims. 


Beyond this, a number of features of 
the present variegated system work 
against the best interests of consum- 
ers. In California and New York, for 
example, design improvements made 
by a manufacturer after an accident 
can be introduced in court as evidence 
that the original product was defec- 
tive. This has a chilling effect on ef- 
forts to make products safer through 
use of new knowledge and advanced 
technology. Companies in these States 
run the risk of being punished for im- 
proving the safety of their products. 
Federal guidelines for product liability 
will eliminate disincentives for making 
products safer. 


Further, the costs of product liabil- 
ity—through increased litigation and 
insurance expenses—are passed on to 
each of us as consumers in the higher 
prices we pay for goods. Uniform Fed- 
eral guidelines would benefit consum- 
ers by removing a large part of these 
transaction costs and unnecessary ex- 
penditures on legal determinations 
from the system. More importantly, 
national standards will also ensure 
that a larger part of the product liabil- 
ity dollar will be delivered to victims 
of product-related injuries. 


Uniform Federal guidelines are also 
needed to reverse the inexorable drift 
in product liability law away from the 
traditional notions of liability and 
toward a judicially created tort system 
of risk distribution and no-fault com- 
pensation. For example, the highest 
court in New Jersey ruled that a com- 
pany can be held liable for product-re- 
lated injuries even though scientific 
knowledge at the time of the product’s 
manufacture and sale could not have 
established any danger. And courts in 
several States have held that a manu- 
facturer may be liable for injuries 
without proof that the company actu- 
ally made the product. This trend 
toward absolute liability—which holds 
manufacturers liable for defects in 
product design or inadequate warning 
even though reasonable care was 
taken—unduly punishes many busi- 
nesses. More importantly, it erodes ail 
of the well-established and legally 
sound tort law principles on which our 
product liability system is based. Fed- 
eral guidelines would establish uni- 
form liability concepts against which 
manufacturers can assess their prod- 
ucts in light of set standards for re- 
sponsible conduct and strive toward a 


safe harbor—a protection against li- 
ability. 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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While a manufacturer which sells a 
defective product or fails to provide 
adequate warnings should be liable 
when at fault, increasingly, manufac- 
turers are held accountable for irre- 
sponsible actions by the product user. 
In Maryland, for example, a laundry 
dryer exploded when two men stuffed 
a hot air balloon into the machine. In 
spite of their reckless use of the dryer, 
the men were awarded $855,000. 

Finally, a national product liability 
law will help to restore America’s com- 
petitiveness in the international mar- 
ketplace. There is little doubt that the 
present product liability system places 
American manufacturers at a disad- 
vantage with foreign competitors who 
are free from excessive product liabil- 
ity costs in their home markets. If un- 
checked, product liability may jeop- 
ardize a major portion of the Ameri- 
can manufacturing community. 

Product liability is a growing con- 
cern. Indeed, product liability reform 
is long overdue. Congress can and 
should bring some order to the situa- 
tion. 

I am pleased, therefore, to introduce 
a bill to establish clear Federal stand- 
ards for product liability cases. 

My bill, the Product Liability Act of 
1985, was first introduced in the 97th 
Congress and reintroduced in the 98th 
Congress. It is the product of exten- 
sive counsel by product liability au- 
thorities and technical advice from the 
entire spectrum of the manufacturing 
community. This bill would provide 
federally preemptive rules that make 
sense, in place of the chaotic patch- 
work that exists now. 

The bill would also place responsibil- 
ity on the person in the best position 
to avoid harm. By providing that man- 
ufacturers would be liable when they 
are at fault, the bill encourages the 
design, manufacture, and distribution 
of safe and improved products. In a 
number of States, product liability law 
neither properly allocates responsibil- 
ity nor provides incentives for accident 
prevention. 

During his term in office, President 
Carter proposed uniform guidelines 
for product liability to bring consisten- 
cy to the courts across the Nation. 
And now, President Reagan has voiced 
his support for a Federal product li- 
ability law. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
support of this bill that would replace 
the current system with Federal guide- 
lines to insure consistency, promote 
product safety, reduce transaction 
costs, and provide fair compensation 
for injured persons. 

I commend to the atttention of my 
colleagues the following section-by- 
section summary of my legislation: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION EXPLANATION OF THE 

PRODUCT LIABILITY Act 1985 

§ 1. Title. Product Liability Act of 1983. 

§ 2. Findings and Purposes. Provides find- 
ings and purposes underlying need for legis- 
lation. 
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§ 3. Definitions. 

(1) Commerce. Defines to apply full Com- 
merce Clause authority. 

(2) State. Defines to include possessions, 
territories, etc. 

(3) Person. Defines very broadly and in- 
cludes any Federal, State or local govern- 
mental entity. 

(4) Product. Defines to include any 
“object or substance.” Expressly excludes 
human tissue, organs, or blood and its com- 
ponents. 

(5) Product liability action. Defines to in- 
clude any claim or action brought by a 
claimant against a product seller for harm 
caused by a product. Includes, but is not 
limited to, actions, previously based on 
strict liability in tort, negligence, breach of 
warranty, misrepresentation, concealment, 
or non-disclosure “(whether intentional, 
negligent or innocent),’”’ manufacturer’s li- 
ability, products liability, or otherwise. 

(6) Claimant. Defines to include persons 
harmed and their legal representatives. 

(7) Harm. Defines to include damage to 
property (other than product itself), and 
personal physical injuries (including death), 
pain or mental harm suffered by claimant 
resulting from personal physical injuries. 
Expressly excludes commercial loss. 

(8) Manufacturer. Defines to include any 
wholesaler, distributor or retailer who 
“plays a significant role” in designing, pro- 
ducing, altering, modifying, etc. the aspect 
of the product which injures claimant. Ex- 
cludes one who distributes a product, and 
who also assembles, prepares, etc. the prod- 
uct in accordance with instructions, etc. of 
manufacturer. 

(9) Product seller. Defines broadly. Ex- 
cludes sellers of realty (except if the person 
is engaged in the mass production and sale 
of standardized dwellings), providers of pro- 
fessional services, and persons acting only in 
a financial capacity who are not manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, distributors or retailers. 

(10) Representation. Defines to mean an 
explicit statement, affirmation of fact, 
promise or description. 

(11) Feasible. Defines to mean practicable 
and reasonable within generally acceptable 
technical and scientific knowledge, which is 
available, adequately demonstrated and eco- 
nomically reasonable for use and sale, at 
time of manufacture. 

(12) Preponderance of the evidence. De- 
fines to provide a more probable than not 
standard, 

(13) Clear and convincing evidence. De- 
fines to require proof necessary to produce 
firm conviction as to allegations sought to 
be established. States that requisite proof is 
greater than preponderance of evidence, but 
less than beyond a reasonable doubt. 

(14) Known/Knowledge. When imputed 
to a person other than an individual, defines 
to mean that a natural person in a reasona- 
ble position to assess the significance of in- 
formation is aware of that information. 

§4. (a) Preemption. Supersedes federal 
and state law to the extent such law is in- 
consistent with the Act. 

(b) Federal Jurisdiction. Does not vest 
subject matter jurisdiction in federal dis- 
trict courts. 

§ 5. Standards of Responsibility for Manu- 
facturers. 

(a)(1) Generally. For liability to obtain 
against a manufacturer, trier of fact is re- 
quired to find by preponderance of evidence 
that— 

The product was unreasonably dangerous 
in construction; 

The product was unreasonably dangerous 
in design; 
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The product was unreasonably dangerous 
because of a failure to provide adequate 
warnings or instructions; or 

The product was unreasonably dangerous 
because it did not conform to manufactur- 
er’s representation, and that the unreason- 
ably dangerous aspect of product was the 
proximate cause of harm; and that the de- 
fendant manufactured the product. 

(a2) Collateral Estoppel. No offensive 
collateral estoppel. 

(a3) Expert Testimony. Expert testimo- 
ny is sufficient evidence only if corroborat- 
ed by substantial objective evidence based 
on generally accepted scientific or technical 
knowledge. 

(b) Constructon Defects. To establish a 
construction defect, the product must be 
shown to deviate (1) from design or per- 
formance standards or (2) from otherwise 
identical units, and that the deviation cre- 
ated an unreasonable risk of harm. 

(c) Design Defects. To establish a design 
defect, an alternative design must be shown 
to have been available, which on balance 
would have been “better” than the chosen 
design (defined to mean less likely to cause 
harm both as to the alleged hazard and as 
to overall protection from harm; neither 
more expensive nor less useful or desirable 
unless warranted by the added protections 
from harm; and not in violation of statutes, 
regulations, or mandatory safety standards), 
and which would have been capable of pre- 
venting claimant’s harm. 

A manufacturer shall not be liable for 
harm caused by uses other than those ex- 
pected of an ordinary person; by alterations 
or modifications other than those expected 
of an ordinary person; or by aspects of a 
product not feasible of being made safe. 

(d) Failure to Warn. To establish liability 
for failure to warn or instruct, it must be 
shown that danger or safety information 
was available to the manufacturer, was “rea- 
sonably necessary” (which is defined to 
refer to information concerning significant 
dangers which would be useful to persons 
likely to use the product other than infor- 
mation with respect to obvious or known 
dangers, unimportant dangers, uses other 
than those that would be reasonably expect- 
ed of an ordinary person, or uses associated 
with alteration of modifications that would 
not be expected of an ordinary person); was 
not effectively provided to an “appropriate 
person” (defined to mean the product user, 
if feasible; a person reasonably expected to 
pass them on to the product user; in the 
case of certain products, an expert legally 
authorized to use them; in the case of prod- 
ucts used in a workplace, the employer or 
person having custody of the product; in the 
case of components, raw materials or bulk 
products, the manufacturer’s immediate 
vendee); and if provided, the warnings 
would have prevented the claimant’s harm. 
Similar rules apply in case of post-manufac- 
ture duty to warn, except the manufacturer 
will not be liable if it made reasonable ef- 
forts to provide information to an appropri- 
ate person. 

(e) Representation. To establish liability 
for non-conformance with a representation, 
claimant must show reliance on, and the un- 
truth of, the representation. Negligence or 
fraud need not be shown. 

§ 6. Standards for Product Sellers (Other 
Than Manufacturers). 

(a)(1)-(2) General. Seller may be liable 
only if preponderance of evidence shows 
that product was proximate cause, that 
product seller failed to use reasonable care 
with respect to product, and that product 
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seller sold the individual product unit in- 
volved. Seller must have known of danger 
that harmed claimant or have had an op- 
portunity to inspect which would have re- 
vealed danger. 

(b) Representations. Seller may be liable 
for its representations. 

(c) Exception for Liability. Seller may be 
liable if manufacturer cannot be located or 
is not subject to process or if court deter- 
mines that a judgment against manufactur- 
er will probably be unenforceable. 

(d) Collateral Estoppel. No offensive col- 
lateral estoppel. 

§ 7. Government Standards and Contract 
Specifications. 

(a)(1) Use by Claimant—Design Stand- 
ards. If product seller did not comply with 
mandatory federal government standards, 
the product will be considered unreasonably 
dangerous unless it is proved by clear and 
convincing evidence that failure to comply 
was reasonably prudent conduct under cir- 
cumstances. 

(aX2) Use by Manufacturer—Design 
Standards. If product seller proves compli- 
ance with mandatory federal government 
standards, product will not be considered 
unreasonably dangerous unless claimant 
proves by clear and convincing evidence 
that standards were unsound. 

(b) Mandatory Government Contract 
Specifications. Substantial compliance with 
mandatory federal, state, or local govern- 
ment contract specifications for design or 
instructions protects product seller from li- 
ability, unless the product was available 
commercially. 

(c) Warnings or Instructions. Warnings or 
instructions are included within conduct 
covered by subsections (a) and (b). 

§ 8. Evidence of Post-Manufacturing Im- 
provements. Evidence of precautionary 
measures taken after date of manufacture is 
not admissible, except when used to im- 
peach a witness who denies the feasibility of 
precautionary measures or when offered by 
the person who took the measure. 

§ 9. Comparative Responsibility/Misuse or 
Alteration. Provides for pure comparative 
responsibility. Trier of fact determines the 
total amount of damages, and apportions re- 
sponsibility among all persons responsible, 
including claimant. A de minimis rule ex- 
cepts persons with insignificant responsibil- 
ity from apportionment. Provides a special 
apportionment rule for responsibility of em- 
ployers and co-employees. Comparative re- 
sponsibility includes product misuse, alter- 
ations or modifications, improper mainte- 
nance, and use of a worn-out product. Judg- 
ment to be entered severally against parties 
liable; upon motion of claimant, obligations 
uncollected for pecuniary reasons may be 
reallocated only among joint tortfeasors. 

§10. Effects of Workers’ Compensation 
Benefits. Provides that damages otherwise 
recoverable are to be reduced by workers’ 
compensation benefits. No subrogation, in- 
demnity, contribution or lien from product 
seller unless agreed to. Provision for adjust- 
ment where products liability action decided 
prior to workers’ compensation claim. No 
third-party action ever against employer. 
Does not affect indemnity agreements. Re- 
peals “duel capacity” doctrine. 

$11. Puntive Damages. After a determina- 
tion of the product seller’s liability for 
actual damages and the amount thereof, on 
motion, the court may determine whether 
punitive damages should be awarded, and 
the amount thereof. Punitive damages shall 
be awarded only if a product seller acted 
with “reckless disregard,” defined as a fla- 
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grant indifference to consumer safety indi- 
eating an extreme departure from accepted 
practice. A choice among competing designs 
or warnings when made in the ordinary 
course of business does not constitute reck- 
less disregard. In determining punitive dam- 
ages, the court shall consider the likelihood 
that serious harm would arise; the extent of 
the product seller’s awareness of such likeli- 
hood; the profitability of the misconduct; 
the duration of the misconduct and any con- 
cealment thereof; the attitude and conduct 
of the product seller’s officers upon discov- 
ery of the misconduct; the financial condi- 
tion of the product sellers; the total effect 
of other punishment imposed on the prod- 
uct sellers; and whether claimant acted in 
reckless disregard of his own safety. Puni- 
tive damages for any one claimant shall not 
exceed twice the amount of actual damages 
and in no event shall exceed $1 million. 
With respect to all claimants, punitive dam- 
ages and prior fines shall not exceed the 
lesser of $5 million of net worth. 

§12. (a) Statute of Limitations. Claims 
must be brought within two years of the 
time they were discovered or should have 
been discovered. 

(b)-(d) Statute of Repose. Provides a 10- 
year statute of repose which commences on 
the date of first sale. However, in the event 
that the manifestation of the harm is de- 
layed, or in the event of intentional misrep- 
resentation by a product seller, a-15 year 
statute of repose is applicable. Also, a prod- 
uct seller may extend these time limitations 
in writing These time limits are not applica- 
ble to actions for contribution or indemnity. 

§13. Miscellaneous. Severance clause. 

§14. Miscellaneous. Effective 60 days after 
enactment, applying to all actions com- 
mended on or after that date. Notwithstand- 
ing the foregoing, all claimants able to bring 
an action on the effective date under prior 
law may commence an action under the Act 
within one year of its effective date.e 


THE NEED TO PRESERVE THE 
JOB CORPS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


e Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, later 
this week the House is expected to 
consider the first budget resolution in 
which education and training pro- 
grams including the Job Corps are 
funded at fiscal year 1986 current 
policy levels. Although many of my 
colleagues have expressed their strong 
support for the Job Corps programs 
over the last few months, I would like 
to call to their attention to a policy 
statement of the National Council for 
Employment Policy entitled, “The 
Need to Preserve the Job Corps.” The 
National Council on Employment 
Policy is a private, nonprofit organiza- 
tion of academicians, administrators, 
and policymakers with a special inter- 
est and expertise in the area of em- 
ployment and training. This statement 
represents the combined judgment of 
the members. Despite divergence of 
opinions on details, the members 
agreed on the sense of the discussion 
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without indicating individual excep- 
tions. 

I believe that the council’s policy 
statement in defense of the Job Corps 
is worthy of consideration by my col- 
leagues and I urge them to join with 
me in reaffirming their commitment 
to save this vital program. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON EMPLOYMENT POLICY 
URGES CONTINUATION OF JOB CORPS 


As part of its fiscal 1986 deficit reduction 
package, the Reagan administration has 
proposed termination of the Job Corps pro- 
gram. The National Council on Employment 
Policy, after careful review of the record 
and achievements of Job Corps, believes 
that this proposal would unjustifiably elimi- 
nate cost-effective training and assistance 
for America’s most disadvantaged youth. 
Based on available evidence, the Council 
urges its continuation. 

The proposal to terminate Job Corps is 
contradicted by the administration’s own 
findings. In 1983, an independent evaluation 
sponsored by the Department of Labor con- 
cluded that Job Corps is “a worthwhile 
public investment” and “an economically ef- 
ficient use of resources in the sense that the 
program provides greater value to society 
than the value of the resources it uses up.” 
Upon the 20th anniversary of the founding 
of Job Corps last year, the Labor Depart- 
ment further praised the program as “the 
last, best hope [for some disadvantaged 
youth] to join the societal mainstream.” 
President Reagan marked the occasion by 
calling the Job Corps “A vital program... 
in keeping with the American spirit of help- 
ing others to reach their full potential... .” 

The impressive performance of Job Corps 
has given the program broad, bipartisan 
support in Congress. Senator Orrin Hatch 
(R-UT), chairman of the Senate Labor and 
Human Resources Committee, succinctly 
summarized the basis for his commitment to 
Job Corps as follows: 

“I studied most of the reports on the ef- 
fectiveness of the program and the long- 
term success of its students. . . . It was clear 
that the Job Corps was not a handout pro- 
gram at all, but a hand-up program designed 
to give youth a chance to learn lifetime 
skills. 

“In short, I support the Job Corps because 
it works, We can count the results, meas- 
ured by those young people who become 
full, contributing members of our socie- 
LS ERATA 

Senator Alan Cranston (D-CA) has 
echoed these sentiments, stating, “Against 
the background of unacceptably high unem- 
ployment among youths, especially minority 
youths, it is nonsensical to eliminate the 
one program proven effective in dealing 
with hard-core youth unemployment.” 

These strong endorsements of Job Corps 
stem from repeated and careful assessments 
of the program’s impact on disadvantaged 
youth. As documented by the Labor Depart- 
ment’s recent evaluation, participation in 
Job Corps: 

Increases employment and earnings by an 
estimated $500 annually in comparison to 
control groups; 

Raises threefold the likelihood of earning 
a high school diploma or equivalent; 

Enables 5 percent of participants to go on 
to college, as compared to none in control 
groups; 

Decreases dependence on public assistance 
and unemployment insurance benefits by 
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annual averages of three weeks and one 
week respectively; 

Réduces costs associated with criminal ac- 
tivities among disadvantaged youth by an 
average of more than $2,100 per participant; 
and 

Diminishes the likelihood of out-of-wed- 
lock births. 

Most importantly, past research demon- 
strates that aggregate societal benefits de- 
rived from Job Corps exceed the overall 
costs of the program. An exhaustive study 
by Mathematica Policy Research found that 
Job Corps yields $1.45 in benefits for every 
dollar of investment, 

Given its record of accomplishment, the 
Council is surprised and dismayed by the 
Office of Management and Budget’s propos- 
al to terminate Job Corps. Upon close exam- 
ination, we find OMB’s arguments regarding 
Job Corps to be inaccurate, misleading, and 
fundamentally flawed. 

The Office of Management and Budget’s 
rationale for terminating Job Corps places 
great emphasis on the program's relatively 
high training costs—$15,200 per annual 
training slot. This comparison with JTPA 
training ignores the fact that the Job Corps 
is a 24-hour residential program offering, at 
least, 40 hour weekly education, training, 
and work activities, while JTPA classroom 
training slots usually average less than 20 
hours weekly. To defend its claim that the 
cost of Job Corps is excessive by drawing ir- 
relevant comparisons with the cost of at- 
tending Harvard or Stanford, ignores the 
vast differences in the young people which 
Job Corps and institutions of higher educa- 
tion attempt to serve. A former Job Corps 
director dramatized this point early in the 
program's history by offering to pay tuition 
from his own pocket for any Job Corps en- 
rollee Harvard was willing to accept. The 
challenge never cost him a dime, and Job 
Corps remains targeted on youth who gen- 
erally have nowhere else to turn for assist- 
ance, 

Job Corps serves a highly disadvantaged 
population: eight of every ten participants 
are school dropouts, 40 percent of new en- 
rollees have prior arrest records, 25 percent 
fail to meet the minimum entrance require- 
ments of the armed forces, and 100 percent 
come from households with incomes below 
the poverty level. It is neither surprising 
nor damning that a program designed to 
provide intensive skills training and job 
counseling to such “hard-core” unemployed 
youth would require substantial expendi- 
tures per participant and fail to meet the 
needs of every participant. The key issue is 
whether Job Corps produces positive re- 
turns on public investments, and whether 
repeated evaluations document that the 
program passes this test with flying colors. 

OMB also has misconstrued the record of 
Job Corps in areas of remedial education, 
training, and job placement, By focusing 
solely on the 35 percent of participants who 
reach the highest skill levels in Job Corps 
remediation, OMB fails to note that many 
others exit the program at intermediate 
skill levels to seek work in appropriate 
fields, 

OMB further misrepresents the post-pro- 
gram employment inputs of Job Corps by 
manipulating outcome statistics to stress 
the negative. In the past the Job Corps was 
criticized for reporting inflated placements 
by counting only terminees contacted who 
were not in school, raising families, or incar- 
cerated. The Job Corps stopped reporting 
these counts. Yet OMB has resorted to 
these questionable statistics by asserting 
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that all terminees not followed up or docu- 
mented as placed represented program fail- 
ures when, in fact, most were in school, the 
military, or in jobs but not contacted. We 
find it baffling that OMB chooses to consid- 
er enlistment in the armed forces or return 
to school as “non-positive” activities. 

In seeking to abolish Job Corps, OMB 
argues that disadvantaged youth could be 
more effectively and appropriately served 
under the Job Training Partnership Act. 
This claim fails to note that current funding 
for JTPA programs is already inadequate to 
meet the broader employment and training 
needs of both youth and adults, and as a 
result most JTPA initiatives are reaching 
only the least disadvantaged among the un- 
employed who can be quickly placed in pri- 
vate sector jobs. In 1984, the Job Corps en- 
rolled 57,000 minority school dropouts com- 
pared with 42,000 in all JTPA programs ex- 
cluding summer participants. While eight of 
every’ ten Job Corps enrollees are school 
dropouts, 10 percent of JTPA participants 
fall into this.category. Extensive evalua- 
tions by Grinker, Walker & Associates have 
shown that many JTPA programs are expe- 
riencing great difficulties in mounting even 
basic training efforts for youth and rarely 
attempting to target services on the most 
disadvantaged. If Job Corps were terminat- 
ed and responsibility “transferred” to JTPA 
as OMB proposes, the result almost certain- 
ly would be that the unemployed youth 
most in need of assistance would go un- 
served. 

Ironically, OMB attributes the presum- 
ably greater strength and performance of 
JTPA to “active private business sector in- 
volvement.” OMB neglects to mention that 
77 of 107 Job Corps centers are operated by 
private companies, including major corpora- 
tions such as RCA, Singer, ITT, and Tele- 
dyne. The Job Corps pioneered the develop- 
ment of partnerships among government, 


business, and the voluntary sector long 
before JTPA or its predecessor CETA were 
enacted. 

With a track record of more than 20 years, 
Job Corps is a program that has proven its 
worth. After countless evaluations and re- 


views, the evidence clearly demonstrates 
that Job Corps expenditures are a sound in- 
vestment of taxpayers’ dollars, returning so- 
cietal benefits nearly 1% times greater than 
the costs of the program. The task of help- 
ing highly disadvantaged youth is far from 
easy, but Job Corps has proven that it can 
be done. 

Nothing in the record of Job Corps war- 
rants or justifies its termination. The Na- 
tional Council on Employment Policy urges 
continuation of this essential program.e 


EDUCATIONAL EXCELLENCE: AN 
INVESTMENT IN AMERICA’S 
FUTURE 


HON. STEPHEN J. SOLARZ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Subcommittee on Post Secondary 
Education of the Education and Labor 
Committee held a hearing in New 
York City concerning the administra- 
tion’s proposal to cut back loans to col- 
lege students. 

This proposal is unwise, unfortu- 
nate, and unconscionable. 
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Rather than speak to this issue 
myself, I am honored to place into the 
Recorp the testimony of Ms. Mary 
Boyle. 

Mary is a 1985 magna cum laude 
graduate of Georgetown University. 
She is exactly the kind of young 
American that has benefited by the 
availability of federally guaranteed 
student assistance. Mary combined 
several years of working part-time in 
my offices in Brooklyn and Washing- 
ton with loans to pay the tuition at 
Georgetown. Without Federal aid 
Mary, and countless other students, 
would be denied access to quality edu- 
cational opportunities. 

I'm proud of Mary. I’m also proud to 
be part of a Congress that supports 
education and realizes that these loans 
and grants are an investment in the 
future of America. 


TESTIMONY OF Mary T. BOYLE 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank you 
for presenting me with the opportunity to 
testify before your subcommittee on an 
issue of great importance—the future of 
higher education in this country. 

I am a senior at Georgetown University in 
Washington, D.C. and will be graduating 
next week with a degree in English litera- 
ture. As I reflect upon the past four years, I 
am filled with a deep sense of gratitude for 
having had the opportunity to attend 
Georgetown. My college experiences have 
allowed me to grow in countless ways as I 
was exposed to new ideas and new worlds. In 
Washington, I had the opportunity to meet 
people from very diverse backgrounds and 
was, as a result, frequently challenged to ex- 
amine critically different values and beliefs. 
I will forever treasure my time at George- 
town. I hope that others like me will be for- 
tunate enough to be given the choices that 
were available to me four years ago, for I 
would not have had the privilege of attend- 
ing Georgetown had it not been for the as- 
sistance I received from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

My choice to attend a private university 
was not made lightly as I had to be pre- 
pared to fully accept the struggle and hard- 
ship that the decision would involve. I am 
the fifth of six children, all of whom have 
completed at least their undergraduate de- 
grees at private universities. The financial 
burden of our schooling would have taken 
its toll on virtually any family. It was par- 
ticularly difficult, though, for my family be- 
cause my mother has been our sole provider 
for the last fifteen years since my father’s 
death. While the sacrifices are many, they 
pale in comparison to the future investment 
we are making. 

Just as I have made an investment in-my 
future, the government makes an invest- 
ment in our nation’s future by ensuring that 
its young people receive the best possible 
education through facilitating wider choice 
in the selection of a university. The govern- 
ment does not offer a free ride through 
these programs and it has not been my ex- 
perience that students are trying to get 
something for nothing when they borrow 
money or participate in work study. Rather, 
they are seeking an opportunity to achieve. 
Many students hold one, and in some cases 
two, jobs to help finance their education 
and keep up with the high cost of living. 
They would not willingly accept these bur- 
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dens if they were not serious and dedicated 
students who intended to fulfill their re- 
sponsibility to repay the government. 

Throughout my four years at Georgetown 
I have worked at least twenty hours per 
week and have, during this past semester, 
worked full time. Later this month, I will be 
graduating with honors for my academic 
achievement. For me, attending college has 
been a serious undertaking and not merely a 
time for play. I fully realized the responsi- 
bility I was accepting and was prepared to 
act on that responsibility. What is more, I 
am not alone. Given the cost of attaining a 
college education today, the vast majority 
of students simply cannot afford to waste 
their time while in school. Georgetown’s tui- 
tion is $8500 per year. Coupled with the cost 
of books, living and traveling expenses, the 
burden becomes almost unbearable. 

To meet the costs of one year at George- 
town, for example, I had to borrow the max- 
imum GSL amount of $2500. I also received 
approximately $2400 in PELL and SEOG 
awards as well as an additional $2400 in the 
form of a university scholarship. I met the 
remaining costs with substantial financial 
and moral support from my mother and by 
working as many hours as possible. 

Mr. Chairman, the crux of the issue is 
choice. Through loans, Pell grant awards 
and work study, I was given the privilege of 
choosing a university that suited my person- 
al and career goals and not just the size of 
my pocketbook. There are certainly many 
fine public institutions which provide a 
stimulating academic environment. Howev- 
er, the choice of a school is a very individual 
one and should not be dictated primarily by 
economic concerns. The university’s aca- 
demic program, its location and size are all 
significant factors which should be taken 
into account. 

I have dedicated many long and often 
trying hours to my academic pursuits and 
am eternally grateful that my dreams have 
been realized. I graudated from Nazareth 
high school, in Brooklyn New York, as the 
Valedictorian of my class in 1981. I eagerly 
wanted to attend Georgetown and was not 
denied this opportunity. Having now com- 
pleted my four years there, I believe more 
than ever that these government programs 
are viable ways of sustaining educational ex- 
cellence for all those who aspire to achieve. 
I must stress that students are fully cogni- 
zant of the fact that this is a two way street. 
They realize that there is no room for abuse 
and lack of academic commitment since 
their futures are at stake. 

I realize that I have been exceedingly for- 
tunate in being able to freely pursue my 
dreams and would be more than willing to 
do anything that I could to ensure that stu- 
dents from backgrounds similar to mine be 
granted this same freedom in the future. 

The proposed cuts to the higher education 
program would seriously diminish opportu- 
nities for countless number of students 
whose choices would be narrowed by eco- 
nomic restraints. America is supposed to be 
the land of opportunity. Is this simply rhet- 
oric which sounds appealing but is not 
backed by substance? 

The cost of attending a private university 
is skyrocketing without a commensurate 
rise in student assistance. It is possible that 
these institutions will become places exclu- 
sively for those from upper income families 
causing a sharp line between the haves and 
the have nots in our schools. Not only will 
there be societal implications, but the edu- 
cational quality at our private schools will 
be seriously hampered as the exchange of 
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ideas will be limited largely to those who 
share similar viewpoints and backgrounds. 
It is essential that our universities remain 
havens for innovation and growth. Limiting 
participation to those of the same socio-eco- 
nomic background is in direct opposition to 
the very idea of a university. 

Sacrifices need to be made and feasible al- 
ternatives should surely be explored. Pri- 
vate universities, for example, should be en- 
couraged to investigate ways to bring their 
soaring costs under control. Furthermore, 
lines of communication between the school 
and banks which administer student loans 
should be clearly established. This will 
enable the collection of loans to be imple- 
mented more smoothly. The population of 
recent graduates is a fluid one and an im- 
proved communication system will aid the 
banks in locating students in order to begin 
repayment procedures. 

Mr. Chairman, my youngest brother is 
scheduled to begin attending NYU in the 
fall. He is counting on having the same op- 
portunities that his four brothers and sister 
have had. I very much hope that your com- 
mittee will continue to support the students 
assistance programs so that he and other 
young men and women will be able to real- 
ize their dreams.@ 


CONRAIL SALE QUESTION 
HON. THOMAS M. FOGLIETTA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. FOGLIETTA. Mr. Speaker, last 
week a group of 24 investors organized 
by Morgan Stanley & Co. released the 
details of a proposal to purchase the 
Federal Government’s 85-percent in- 
terest in Conrail. 

This is a significant development on 
the Conrail-sale question, and I want 
to insert the executive summary of 
this new sale proposal for the review 
of all Members. 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


A group of investors organized by Morgan 
Stanley & Co. Incorporated proposes to pur- 
chase the U.S. Government’s 85% interest 
in Conrail, one of the six largest railroads in 
the United States, and return it to the pri- 
vate sector as a viable, independent enter- 
prise through a series of public offerings. 
The transaction has a value to the govern- 
ment of approximately $1.8 billion, includ- 
ing $1.2 billion in cash and an incremental 
$600 million (present value) in additional 
tax revenues to the government when com- 
pared to the Norfolk Southern offer. In ad- 
dition, the Morgan Stanley proposal would 
permit the government to share in any ap- 
preciation of the price of Conrail’s stock, 
through the issuance of purchase warrants 
for 1 million shares of Conrail common 
stock. 

The proposal also contains public interest 
covenants the same or equivalent to those 
negotiated between the Department of 
Transportation and Norfolk Southern, in- 
cluding provisions relating to cash balances, 
dividends and capital expenditures. The cov- 
enants under which Conrail will operate 
were originally designed in contemplation of 
a sale to a corporate purchaser. In normal 
circumstances it would not be advisable for 
a publicly held corporation to operate under 
such constraints. The Congress should care- 
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fully consider whether such covenants are 
appropriate for an independent, publicly 
held Conrail, as they inhibit management 
prerogatives. 

Under the proposal, Conrail will agree to 
surrender cumulative net operating loss and 
investment tax credit carryforwards and to 
return Conrail’s “excess cash” to the gov- 
ernment both of which are consistent with 
the Norfolk Southern offer. 

The proposal reflects firm cash commit- 
ments from a diverse group of institutions 
and professional investors, including pen- 
sion funds, universities, money managers, 
investment companies and corporations (see 
Section 2 for List of Investors). The group 
also includes CSX Corporation, whose stock 
interest will be placed in trust to assure that 
it will not participate in the management or 
control of Conrail, as required by statute. 

The commitments of the investor group 
represent the strongest testimony to the 
economic viability of Conrail and to its 
future as a major independent rail carrier. 
The investors’ $1.2 billion offer includes 
none of Conrail’s cash, and the transaction 
will not add to Conrail’s debt or involve the 
issuance of preferred stock. In fact, the Con- 
rail balance sheet will be stronger and have 
more equity after the transaction than after 
a sale to the Norfolk Southern and Conrail 
will have access to capital markets on the 
same basis as other publicly held railroads. 

Over a period of time, not to exceed five 
years following the purchase, the investor 
group will resell to the public a majority of 
its interest in Conrail through one or more 
public stock offerings. The government will 
clear no market risk associated with future 
sales of Conrail stock. At the conclusion of 
such offerings, the investor group will own 
no more than 40% of an independent, finan- 
cially secure Conrail, with no single investor 
owning more than 10%. For a five-year 
period no person will be permitted to ac- 
quire or increase its ownership to more than 
10% of Conrail common stock. 

Overall, the Morgan Stanley proposal will 
provide taxpayers with a superior return for 
their investment in Conrail and, at the same 
time, preserve effective rail competition in 
the northeast and midwest without creating 
any complex antitrust issues requiring legis- 
lative resolution, If accepted, the proposal 
will result in a financially strong and inde- 
pendent Conrail, this ensuring long-term 
employment opportunities for Conrail work- 
ers. It also will provide more attractive fi- 
nancial terms for employees. The proposals 
will not “force-out” the ownership interest 
of the thousands of current and former em- 
ployees who are beneficiaries of the existing 
Conrail ESOP. Rather, they will be offered 
a flexible, voluntary and equitable plan to 
realize the value of their investment in Con- 
rail. 

The Morgan Stanley proposal offers a 
number of important advantages over the 
competing offer to purchase Contrail by 
Norfolk Southern. 

Better financial return to taxpayers. The 
Morgan Stanley proposal exceeds the Nor- 
folk Southern offer by approximately $600 
million because of the elimination of the 
tax losses to the government resulting from 
the Norfolk Southern offer. In addition, it 
offers the government an, opportunity to 
participate in any appreciation in the future 
value of Conrail through ownership of stock 
purchase warrants. (See Schedule A) 

Preservation of rail competition. An inde- 
pendent Conrail will preserve effective rail 
freight competition in the northeast and 
midwest and connecting routes in the south 
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and west. By substantially reducing or elimi- 
nating such competition on the major east- 
west corridors and on connecting routes, a 
Norfolk Southern-Conrail combination will 
lead to significantly higher costs to shippers 
and, ultimatly, to increased prices to con- 
sumers. Preserving Conrail’s independence 
will also avoid the need for untried and com- 
plex divestiture arrangements with small re- 
gional railroads which cannot provide effec- 
tive competiton to a dominant Norfolk 
Southern-Conrail combination. 

Better treatment for Conrail employees. 
The Morgan Stanley proposal recognized 
the significant sacrifices made by Conrail 
employees in returning the railroad to prof- 
itability. It offers a comprehensive financial 
package valued at approximately $440 mil- 
lion reflecting added value to the ESOP as 
well as cash payments to employees. This 
compares to $375 million contained in the 
Norfolk Southern offer. The Morgan Stan- 
ley proposal offers: 

Preservation of the Conrail ESOP with a 
valuation of its underlying shareholdings 
amounting to approximately $210 million, 
as opposed to the Norfolk Southern offer 
which would liquidate the ESOP sharehold- 
ing. 

An opportunity for individual ESOP hold- 
ers to participate in an offer to sell a por- 
tion of their shares to Conrail based on the 
same $48 price received by the government. 

$200 million to agreement employees and 
approximately $30 million to non-agreement 
employees. Employees would have the 
option of using these payments to share in 
Conrail’s future by participating in the in- 
vestor group and purchasing common stock 
at $48 per share. 

Fair labor protection arrangements. 

Agreement employees a voice in Conrail’s 
future by providing for two labor represent- 
atives on the Conrail Board of Directors. 

By preserving Conrail as an independent 
entity, the Morgan Stanley proposal would 
avoid the job losses associated with inevita- 
ble consolidation of facilities by Norfolk 
Southern. An independent Conrail’s com- 
mitment to its current Philadelphia head- 
quarters and to major maintenance facilities 
in Altoona, Pa. is a real one and not illusory. 

By returning ownership of Conrail to 
public shareholders, the Morgan Stanley 
proposal provides the most effective assur- 
ance of Conrail’s long-term viability. Con- 
rail’s performance over the past several 
years has shown it to be a formindable com- 
petitor for freight traffic within its services 
areas. 

The Morgan Stanley proposal will better 
meet the interests of taxpayers, Conrail cur- 
rent and former employees, shippers and 
consumers. It satisfies the financial and 
public interest factors identified by Secre- 
tary Dole in establishing a process for the 
sale of Conrail under the Northeast Rail 
Service Act of 1981. As such, it represents a 
logical outgrowth and culmination of that 
process. 


SCHEDULE A. TOTAL VALUE TO GOVERNMENT OF MORGAN 
STANLEY AND NORFOLK SOUTHERN OFFERS 
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SCHEDULE A. TOTAL VALUE TO GOVERNMENT OF MORGAN 
STANLEY AND NORFOLK SOUTHERN OFFERS—Continued 


Norfolk 


Morgan Stanley Southern 


anean Lt ag 
arising from 
Southern offer (present 


Total value to Government ....... $1.8 billion plus value of 
warrants. 


$600 million 


$1.2 bilion. 


SUMMER JOBS EFFORT 
MATCHES EMPLOYERS AND 
WORKERS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
this week will consider a wide range of 
budget cuts. One of these is the Job 
Training Partnership Act, which was 
established as a public/private effort 
to help meet the needs of the economi- 
cally disadvantaged and long-term un- 
employed. The administration has pro- 
posed cuts of $665 million for summer 
youth employment and $100 million 
for dislocated workers. Both of these 
programs have been very successful in 
my district in southern Arizona and I 
would be disappointed to see such a 
successful program’s effectiveness cut. 

I would like to commend the Job 
Training Partnership Act program for 
the fine results it has attained in my 
State of Arizona. The benefits to the 
people of my State have been very 
cost effective. 

I would like to include here an arti- 
cle from “WorkAmerica,”’ published by 
the National Alliance of Business, 
which gave national recognition to 
Yuma, AZ’s, summer youth program, 
which was funded under the Job 
Training Partnership Act of 1982. 

SUMMER JOBS EFFORT MATCHES EMPLOYERS 

AND WORKERS 

A late start did not keep the Yuma, Arizo- 
na, private industry council from initiating 
a business-oriented approach to its 1984 
summer youth jobs program that owed 
much of its success to a partnership with 
local educators. 

Although Yuma’s previous summer efforts 
had concentrated on jobs in the public 
sector or in private, non-profit agencies, last 
year the council gave equal emphasis to 
placing young people in private sector jobs. 
The result: of 319 summer placements, just 
about half were in private businesses. 

Tryout employment seemed the logical 
approach for a private sector-oriented 
summer program, according to Joan Davis, 
who is with Yuma County's administrative 
services office for the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Nearby Arizona Western College, 
which had experience working with private 
employers in placing its students and gradu- 
ates, was selected to run this segment. It 
consisted of up to 29 hours of classroom 


training in pre-employment skills and 221 
hours of training and on-site work for young 
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people at private companies—all at no cost 
to the employer. The Yuma council provid- 
ed compensation in lieu of wages to the 
young workers. 

To further stimulate business involvement 
and investment, employers were asked to 
Sign an agreement stipulating that they 
would hire the young people for 70 hours of 
work following the subsidized tryout period. 
Only two employers decided not to retain 
their young employees, and one offered to 
pay the young worker’s wages any way. 

“It takes more effort to find jobs and 
retain them in the private sector than in 
the public sector,” explains Moses Camar- 
ena, an Arizona Western counselor and di- 
rector of the college’s summer employment 
contract. “In the private sector there’s no 
such thing as a common mentality; employ- 
ers aren't willing to take or keep an employ- 
ee just because it’s a good thing to do.” 

The Yuma council recognized that find- 
ing, filling and monitoring private sector 
jobs would be more difficult than handling 
public sector youth employment, and its 
contract with Arizona Western allowed the 
college to place a smaller number of partici- 
pants and spend more per placement. At its 
peak, the program enrolled about 146 young 
people and between 130 and 140 employers. 

The effort was hampered by a rather late 
start. “We didn’t begin until the end of 
May,” Camarena notes, “and a lot of the job 
sites opened up as late as July.” This caused 
two problems the program operators hope 
to avoid this year: A number of young 
people missed the 29 hours of pre-employ- 
ment training, and the staggered start also 
made it more difficult to match employers 
and employees. 

“There were mismatches in terms of the 
total program,” he adds, and not every em- 
ployer who was interested in taking a young 
employee got one. 

Recruitment was another major chalenge: 
Nearly 80 percent of the participants were 
Hispanic, many from migrant worker fami- 
lies. “We really canvassed the outlying 
areas,’ Camarena explains, “and hit them 
door-to-door with flyers describing the pro- 
gram. We found that there were plenty of 
eligible people out there, but they are less 
likely to know about employment programs 
or to take advantage of them than people 
who are less disadvantaged.” 

Recruiting employers was just as impor- 
tant. Camarena’s staff used direct mail to 
tout the benefits of the tryout employment 
program and auxiliary programs such as the 
Targeted Jobs Tax Credit. They also worked 
through local service groups and business 
organizations such as the Kiwanis and the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Employer reaction to the program was 
positive. While many of the employers ex- 
pected less of “disadvantaged” youth in the 
beginning of the tryout period, program 
counselors noticed marked changes in their 
attitudes as the summer progressed, accord- 
ing to Camarena. And when a plaeement did 
not work, most employers took a second em- 
ployee—a good indication of their commit- 
ment to the effort. 

Even though the summer jobs effort had 
significant obstacles to overcome—transpor- 
tation in rural, outlying areas, for exam- 
ple—the Yuma County Job Training Part- 
nership Act administration and the private 
industry council both consider the first-time 
results a success. And Arizona Western, 
which met its goal with a 60 percent success 
rate, considers its efforts rewarding and im- 
portant enough to plan to seek the contract 
again this year.e 
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JOHN PAUL HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
“A NAME TO TAKE YOUR HAT 
OFF TO” 


HON. G.V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
this past weekend, I was privileged to 
participate in a tribute to one of this 
Nation’s truly outstanding leaders—a 
man who stands as a grand example of 
the standards that each of us should 
seek to achieve, a man who continu- 
ously reinforces our faith in our own 
abilities to get the job done, a man 
who has never once forgotten the 
people who sent him to Washington. 
Our distinguished colleague JOHN 
PAUL HAMMERSCHMIDT is a true success 
story. 

On Sunday, in a tremendous out- 
pouring of appreciation, the people for 
whom and with whom he has worked 
told JOHN PAUL. HAMMERSCHMIDT that 
they are proud to have him as their 
Representative and as their friend. 

Sunday, May 19, 1985, was “JoHN 
PAUL HAMMERSCHMIDT Appreciation 
Day” in his hometown of Harrison, 
AR. More than 2,000 people turned 
out to honor their distinguished native 
son, now in his 19th year of represent- 
ing and serving the Third Congression- 
al District of Arkansas. 

A plaza and 16-foot fountain were 
dedicated in JoHN Pavt’s honor at 
North Arkansas Community College. 

The dedication address was delivered 
by the Vice President of the United 
States, the Honorable GEORGE BUSH, a 
friend of JoHN. Paut’s since they began 
serving as Congressmen on the same 
day in 1967. In his remarks, the Vice 
President said that leaders with JoHN 
Pavuu’s experience and knowledge are 
assets Americans should nurture. 
Through his willingness to take time 
out. of a hectic schedule to participate 
in the dedication, the Vice President 
told us all of his admiration for the 
honoree. 

In addition to Vice President BUSH, 
the list of dignitaries that attended 
this tribute is strong testament to the 
high esteem in which this great Amer- 
ican and his works are held, In attend- 
ance were seven other congressional 
colleagues of JoHN PAUL: GENE TAYLOR 
of Missouri, Hon. ANDY IRELAND of 
Florida, Hon. ARLAN STANGELAND of 
Minnesota, Hon. ELDON Rupp of Arizo- 
na, Hon. Stump of Arizona, Hon. WIL- 
LIAM F. CLINGER, JR., of Pennsylvania, 
and Hon. Bos McEwen of Ohio; 
former Arkansas Representative Ed 
Bethune; Secretary of the Army John 
O. Marsh, Jr.; Harry N. Walters, Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs; Jim 
Burnett, Chairman of the National 
Transportation Safety Board; more 
than 70 State, regional and local offi- 
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cials, and former Arkansas Governor 
Orval Faubus. 

As a senior member of the Public 
Works and Transportation Committee 
JoHN PAuL has brought to his home 
State and to the Nation many im- 
provements in our highway system 
and water resources. As ranking mi- 
nority member of the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, and as a highly 
decorated veteran of World War II, he 
has shown sensitivity and concern for 
our veterans and their families. Many 
of the veterans’ benefits and services 
that are now on the books are largely 
due to his efforts. As an original 
member of the Select Committee on 
Aging, he has shown the same concern 
for the elderly citizens of our country, 
working to improve the Federal pro- 
grams that serve them. 

JOHN PauL came to the Congress, 
the only elective office he has ever 
sought or held, from a third-genera- 
tion family owned lumber business. He 
brought with him the hopes and the 
support of a great constituency. 
During what will soon be 20 years of 
service, he has never let his constitu- 
ency down. 

Mr. Speaker, T know that my col- 
leagues will want to join me in con- 
gratulating JoHN PAUL for the manner 
in which he has earned the trust and 
respect of the people of the Third Dis- 
trict of Arkansas and the Nation, as 
well as those of us who are fortunate 
enough to work with him. 

To JoHN PAUL and to the lady that 
has contributed so much to his suc- 
cess, his lovely wife Virginia, we 
extend our appreciation and best 
wishes for continued success. 

JOHN PAUL HAMMERSCHMIDT. In the 
words of the Vice President: “That’s a 
name to take your hat off to.” 


POST-TRAUMATIC STRESS 
DISORDER 


HON. BOB EDGAR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


è Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Speaker, in the 
April 1985 issue, the magazine of the 
Disabled American Veterans, called 
the “DAV,” contained an article by 
the DAV’s National Chaplain, Father 
Patrick T. Devine. The article con- 
cerns post-traumatic stress disorders 
[PTSD]. The DAV has long been in- 
terested in PTSD, and has contributed 
considerable effort in dealing with this 
problem. Father Devine’s article fol- 
lows. 
{From DAV Magazine, April 1985] 
A NEw DIMENSION TO PTSD HEALING 
PROCESS 

(At the heart of every emotional problem 
is a religious problem—Carl Jung.) 

Among the many terrors in retired Vice 
Admiral Jim Stockdale’s account of life as a 
POW in Vietnam is his attempt to smuggle 
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out a letter to his wife containing lists of 
prisoners’ names, important Hanoi targets, 
and statistics about torture. The door to his 
cell flies open. The guard orders him against 
the wall, face first. Here is the admiral’s ex- 
pression of agony: 

“I press my nose into that wall and pray 
like I've never prayed before. I hear them 
ransacking the room. They’re talking exci- 
tedly in Vietnamese. I’m saying the Lord’s 
prayer silently, my head swimming. This 
can’t be happening. This is curtains! What 
is that thing I see? My God, I haven't 
thought of that for years! It’s the face of 
Christ in the big stained-glass window 
behind the altar of the Naval Academy 
Chapel. He’s looking right into me just like 
He used to when I was a plebe sitting before 
Him at mandatory chapel every Sunday 
morning, praying that I could make it at 
Annapolis. What is this, a religious experi- 
ence? I just don’t have those! What does it 
mean? That I am going down the tubes? 
That he is welcoming me aboard in heaven? 

People react in different ways in moments 
of stress. Yet, there seems to be one 
common trait. They fall back on strength 
learned from past experiences. For Jim 
Stockdale, DAV, in addition to the passage 
quote above, his early training as a young 
Navy lieutenant at Stanford University’s 
Master’s Program in philosophy allowed 
him to cultivate intellectual and moral 
values, enabling him to survive and to 
become a leader in Hanoi's Hoa Lo Prison. 

His heroism, which earned him the Medal 
of Honor, illustrates that a struggle for free- 
dom and for growth is a contest over values. 

Indeed, early acquired values are so 
strong, deep, and long lasting that even 
people suffering Post-Traumatic Stress Dis- 
orders (PTSD) find themselves struggling to 
maintain and interpret their spiritual mean- 
ing. For there is a spiritual side to PTSD: a 
struggle to live with unresolved guilt. 

Presently, there are a tremendous number 
of treatment methods that range from tran- 
scendental meditation to the most sophisti- 
cated forms of psychotherapy. An exhaus- 
tive search of PTSD studies by authorities 
in the field, however, reveals no systematic 
approach to the spiritual dimension. 

Hard questions are being asked about the 
role of religion and the role of the veteran's 
belief system in his/her recovery, True, VA 
medical centers have chaplains who are pio- 
neering for attention to this spiritual reali- 
ty. 

It would appear, therefore, that no treat- 
ment method would be complete without 
chaplain involvement. In practice, aspects of 
therapy produce religious overtones. Issues 
of guilt and blame, for example, bring into 
play ethics and a psychology of religion. 
Practices like transcendental meditation, 
contemplation, meditation, and prayer 
evoke pleas for forgiveness, acceptance, and 
reconciliation with self, God, and others. 

Thus, a need exists for addressing a moral 
dimension in treatment. Talk therapy 
brings to the surface content that frequent- 
ly requires absolution or the assurance 
thereof before complete and lasting healing 
can take place. Causal factors of PTSD are 
overladen with guilt and a need for forgive- 
ness. 

Interestingly enough, the diagnosis of 
PTSD (1980) has universal benefit. We have 
learned, for example, that illnesses in WWI 
labeled “shell shock” and classified in 
WWII and the Korean War as “battle fa- 
tigue” could now be easily termed Post- 
Traumatic Stress Disorders. 
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A few VA chaplains have pioneered in this 
area. We would like to see this pioneer 
effort of chaplains’ participation in the 
healing process of PTSD be the vanguard 
for a program to fully use “sky pilots” in 
the treatment and care of our worthy dis- 
abled veterans. For in a time of peace or 
war, both personal and national values need 
to be renewed in the light of God’s teach- 
ing.e 


ILLING JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
OF MANCHESTER, CT, CELE- 
BRATES 25TH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. BARBARA B. KENNELLY 


F CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


è Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Speaker, 
Illing Junior High School of Manches- 
ter, was established to serve the young 
people of the community 25 years ago, 
in 1960. 

The enthusiasm with which its stu- 
dents and faculty are celebrating this 
anniversary clearly reflects their pride 
in the school and in its accomplish- 
ments through the years. 

This pride is well founded, For a 
quarter century Illing Junior High 
School has enriched the lives of the 
youth of Manchester. The administra- 
tion and faculty have demonstrated 
professional competence and unselfish 
dedication to the education of the stu- 
dents entrusted to them, They have 
provided information and instilled 


values, challenging their students to 
grow strong intellectually, 


morally, 
and physically. 

National recognition is evidence of 
the success of the school in its effort 
toward goals of excellence. Responsi- 
bility, concern for others, patriotism 
are characteristic of the school com- 
munity. Its contribution to Manches- 
ter is notable and appreciated. 

Mr. S,S2aker, I ask the Congress to 
join me in extending to the adminis- 
tration, faculty, students, and alumnae 
of Iling Junior High School our sin- 
cere congratulations on this 25th anni- 
versary, and our wish for continued 
success for many more decades.@ 


A TRIBUTE TO FATHER HUGH 
CASSIDY 


HON. RICHARD J. DURBIN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
3, Father Hugh Cassidy of Blessed 
Sacrament Church in Springfield, IL, 
will celebrate the 40th anniversary of 
the day he was ordained as a priest. 
This remarkable man, who happens to 
serve my parish, has compiled a record 
of service to his church and communi- 
ty that stands as a shining example 
for all, regardless of their faith. 
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I would like to insert into the 
Recorp this tribute to Father Cassidy 
that outlines his years of service and 
accomplishment. I strongly recom- 
mend this to my colleagues as an ex- 
ample of service in the highest form. 

We in Springfield are fortunate to 
have Father Cassidy in our service and 
the Nation is enriched by having such 
dedicated churchmen of all denomina- 
tions working to make our communi- 
ties better places to live and raise our 
families. 

FATHER HUGH P. Cassipy 

Hugh P. Cassidy was the second child 
born to John and Margaret Bartley Cassidy 
in Chicago, Illinois. He was born on Febru- 
ary 27, 1922. Hugh had one sister, the late 
Marian Cassidy Kennedy. 

Young Hugh was baptized, received his 
first communion, .was confirmed and later 
said his first mass in the same church— 
Thomas the Apostle on Chicago's southside. 

From 1935 to 1940, he attended Quigley 
Preparatory Seminary. He then attended 
the St. Louis Preparatory Seminary and 
Kenrick Seminary also in St. Louis from 
1940 to 1945. On June 3, 1945, he was or- 
dained in the priesthood for the Springfield 
Diocese. 

His first assignment was at St. Peter's in 
Quincy. Father Cassidy served there until 
1950 when he was assigned to Springfield’s 
Blessed Sacrament Church. He served here 
at Blessed Sacrament as assistant pastor 
until January, 1958. 

Upon leaving Blessed Sacrament, Father 
Cassidy was named pastor of Sacred Heart 
Church in Franklin, While at Franklin he 
also served the missionary churches of St. 
Sebastian in Waverly and Holy Rosary in 
Palmyra. From 1959 to 1970, he served as 
Director of the Rural Life Conference. 

In February, 1969, Father Cassidy was as- 
signed as pastor of St. Margaret Mary’s 
Church in Granite City. 

On December 1, 1970, Father Cassidy 
became pastor of Blessed Sacrament 
Church. He also was appointed Dean of the 
Springfield Deanery in 1970 and remains in 
that position. Father Cassidy has also 
served as consultor in the Diocese and a 
member of the Priest's Senate. He has 
served two terms as president of that body. 

Under Father Cassidy's pastorship, much 
has been done at Blessed Sacrament, 

As Pastor, he has guided the spiritual life 
of the parish. He is prominently involved in 
the heart of our parish, our grade school. 
Working with the nuns and teachers, he has 
guided countless students through those 
halls toward a richer and more valuable life. 
Blessed Sacrament has always been viewed 
as one of the best elementary schools in 
Springfield,.public or private. But the suc- 
cess of the Blessed Sacrament School under 
Father Cassidy's leadership goes beyond 
academic achievement. The students not 
only perform well on tests, they carry with 
them through their lives the spiritual im- 
print of his work. 

He started the pre-school program for 
Sunday mornings. Father Cassidy also 
worked with other priests to start a pro- 
gram at Blessed Sacrament for exceptional 
children. 

Father Cassidy meets with the child and 
parents before reception of First Commun- 
ion. He also personally interviews each child 
before Confirmation. Father Cassidy started 
the Day of Adoration of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in 1975. 
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A pastor’s responsibility goes beyond the 
spiritual to very basic human needs and 
Father Cassidy has served as an effective 
administrator of the physical plant of 
Blessed Sacrament Parish. Time and again 
he has turned to the parish and asked for 
help and his leadership has created a spirit 
of giving which has always met the needs. 
Today the buildings of Blessed Sacrament 
Parish stand as a tribute to the frugality 
and determination of Father Cassidy. When 
parishioners recount the many projects 
which he has undertaken, they realize how 
difficult it must have been to rally the 
parish time and again for these needs. But 
when Father Cassidy called his parish stood 
behind him. 

The many projects range from tuck point- 
ing and new entrances for the school to 
major remodeling of the church to construc- 
tion of a library addition to a new roof for 
the school and numerous remodeling and 
renovation projects for all the parish’s 
buildings. 

Under Father Cassidy’s leadership, the 
people of the parish have not only kept the 
parish going, but they have been generous 
in helping others beyond the confines of the 
parish. Father has given of his time to serve 
on many committees whose main objective 
is helping others. 

Several years ago the Catholic high 
schools in Springfield faced a real crisis. In- 
creased costs forced them to consider 
whether Catholic secondary education 
would be able to survive. Then-Bishop 
McNicholas made a decision to initiate a 
campaign to raise funds and save our high 
schools. To no one’s surprise in Blessed Sac- 
rament Parish, he turned to Father Hugh 
Cassidy for help. 

Father Cassidy worked tirelessly to rally 
support for the high schoo] fund drive and 
his efforts met with great success. Much 
credit belongs to Father Cassidy for the fine 
job which our Catholic high schools contin- 
ue to do today because of his devotion and 
determination. 

Whenever Griffin High School has a 
fundraiser; Ursuline Academy needs help 
with their Advisory Board; or Sacred Heart 
Academy needs a friend, Father Hugh Cas- 
sidy’s name is on the top of the list. He has 
earned the respect of the religious and lay 
teachers at the high schools, as well ‘as 
countless parents, who realize that his work 
has helped to keep these great institutions 
as a vital part of Catholic life in Springfield. 

Father Cassidy is a member of the editori- 
al board of Time and Eternity and the Cal- 
vary Cemetery Board. He also has been a 
member of the Ecumenical Commission of 
the Diocese and he has been a past presi- 
dent of Churches United Organization of 
Food Pantries. Father Cassidy has been 
President of the Care Center of Springfield 
and has been active in Friends of St. John's 
Breadline. 

A large part of the narrative of Blessed 
Sacrament Parish today centers around 
Father Cassidy. He has been a spiritual 
leader as pastor, but has not hesitated to 
pick up the baton to lead the race when a 
parish or Diocesan project needs to be com- 
pleted. 

Certainly, his work has made Blessed Sac- 
rament Parish a living testimonial to God. 
Our lives have been enriched by his fine 
ae to his parish, his community and his 

aith.e 
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ONE MORE ARGUMENT FOR 
TAX REFORM 


HON. FORTNEY H. (PETE) STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, this can 
be the best year ever for tax reform. 

In case anyone needs any more am- 
munition, I am reprinting below an ad 
which appeared in a California news- 
paper in the last few days. It was sent 
to me by a very angry constituent. 

I left off the name of the company 
and its address. Frankly, I don’t know 
if the deal is legitimate or not—but I 
do know that the Federal tax law, cou- 
pled with the State of California’s gen- 
erous tax credits, is much, much too 
sweet. 

It is time to let these credits expire. 
I do want to assure the alternative 
energy industry that I also will fight 
to end tax breaks for the traditional, 
fossil fuel industries of oil, gas, coal, 
and for nuclear energy. Let the mar- 
ketplace work; let there be a level 
playing field. Under these conditions, I 
have no doubt that good clean, alter- 
native energies ideas will prosper. 

The current law is only fuel for tax- 
payer anger. 

This offer good only through May 31, 
1985: 

$8,000.00 Cash Down Payment 

Plus Financed Balance of Purchase Price 
Will Allow You To: Reduce Your Income 
Taxes By: 

$74,063.00 

Assuming a 50% Income Tax Rate—In- 
cludes a Recapture of up to: 

$15,625.00 IN Back TAXES 

Up to 3 years of Federal Taxes, plus 30 
years of income projected from the energy 
produced from your Wind Turbine. (The 
above tax savings represent 50% ownership 
of 1 Wind Turbine.) 

FREE—WIND FARMING—FREE 

Information Seminar: Tues. May 14, 
1985—7:00-9:00 p.m.—Red Lion Inn, Air- 
port—San Jose. 

For reservations or information call.e 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA (NAMIBIA) 
TRANSITIONAL GOVERNMENT 


HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


è Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the 1984 Republican Plat- 
form promises that “The Reagan- 
Bush Adminstration will continue its 
vigorous efforts to achieve Namibian 
independence and the expulsion of 
Cubans from occupied Angola.” A 
promise made is a debt unpaid. 

But getting Cuban troops out of 


Angola is a remote hope. Russia fer- 
ried 20,000 Cuban soldiers to Angola in 


1975 to support a Soviet-sponsored 
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“liberation” group—the MPLA—in its 
campaign to seize power after the Por- 
tugese pulled out. Now the MPLA is a 
Soviet puppet which has ignored its 
promise to hold elections. Instead, 
Angola with its Cuban troops, sup- 
ports SWAPO, another Soviet-surro- 
gate “liberation” group, in SWAPO’s 
terrorist campaign to seize power in 
Namibia. 

Since then the number of Cuban 
troops in Angola has been increased to 
31,000, and thousands more have been 
trained and redeployed in other areas 
of Africa such as Ethiopia and Mozam- 
bique. 

Independence for South West Africa 
has been delayed by Soviet and Ango- 
lan refusal to send the Cubans home 
and close the SWAPO terrorist bases 
in southern Angola the Cubans help 
protect. 

Recent news reports indicate that 
the people of South West Africa—Na- 
mibia—have been given the right of 
self-government by the Republic of 
South Africa. Discouraged by U.S. ef- 
forts to gain independence of Namiba 
by inflexible adherence to United Na- 
tions Resolution 435 (1978), the people 
on Namibia acting through their elect- 
ed political party leaders, formed a po- 
litical coalition of all groups who 
wished to join under the umbrella of a 
multi-party conference [MPC]. South 
Africa has granted the MPC’s request 
for autonomous local self-government 
pending independence. 

Instead of encouraging the multi- 
party conference, Secretary Shultz 
has proclaimed it has no standing to 
represent the people of Namibia in in- 
dependence negotiations, and that the 
transitional government is mere rhet- 
oric. It is difficult to understand our 
Department of State. Whose side are 
the bureaucrats on? Are they for the 
pro-West people of Namibia, or for the 
Marxist-Leninist terrorists of 
SWAPO? As a member of The House 
Africa Subcommittee, I think a genu- 
inely independent Namibia is vital to 
U.S. national security. That country, 
twice the size of California with a pop- 
ulation of only 1 million people, divid- 
ed into 12 population groups who 
speak 8 different languages and 29 dia- 
lects, has the largest uranium mine in 
the world, the largest gem diamond 
mine in the world, and new gas discov- 
eries with reserves over 8,000 times the 
annual $1 billion South West Africa— 
(Namibia)—annual budget. Is the 
United States dumb enough to let 
SWAPO add Namibia to the Soviet- 
bloc, when its transitional government 
is a pro-West alternative? The follow- 
ing article reviews some of the back- 
ground on this problem: 

{From the Truth (Plymouth, NH), spring 

1985] 

SWAPO VICTORY, A DISASTER FOR WEST: 

Free NAMIBIA SEEN VITAL TO U.S. INTERESTS 


In an article prepared for the Lincoln 
Review in the Fall of 1983, Carl Shipley, 
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President of the US-South West Africa/Na- 
mibia Trade and Cultural Council, stresses 
the role that South Africa has played in 
maintaining the independence of Namibia 
and protecting the country from SWAPO 
(South West Africa Peoples Organization), 
the terrorist front which seeks to seize 
power with the help of the Soviet Union. 

“SWAPO is a Soviet-sponsored terrorist 
group based in southern Angola. Armed, 
trained and advised by the Soviets, SWAPO, 
once a local liberation group, is now a Soviet 
surrogate, serving as a proxy terrorist force 
to murder and abduct Namibian citizens in a 
campaign to seize control of Namibia as the 
next target in the Soviet ‘resource war’ to 
cripple the US industrial! base. 

“Namibia is not only the gateway to fur- 
ther military penetration of southern Africa 
by the Soviets, but it is also a rich mineral 
storehouse. It has the largest uranium mine 
in the world, and vast resources of minerals. 
Many of these minerals are critical in sup- 
plying the military, industrial, and defense 
needs of the US during a national defense 
emergency.” 


SOVIETS SEEK TO EXTEND INFLUENCE 


Shipley points out that Soviet surrogates 
in Angola and Mozambique, MPLA and 
FRELIMO are dictatorships which have op- 
pressed the people of those lands while fol- 
lowing orders from the Kremlin. The as- 
sumption of SWAPO to power in Namibia 
would be a further extension of Soviet influ- 
ence, 

“Most Americans are unfamiliar with Na- 
mibia, and have little knowledge of the stra- 
tegic importance this far away land has for 
them. They do not comprehend that Soviet 
contro] means that ultimately the Soviets or 
their SWAPO and other surrogates will con- 
trol all of southern Africa and the mineral 
resources there.” 

The Cubans would be able to move into 
Namibia, according to Shipley, and would 
soon have control of the country. “Control 
of Namibia’s deep water seaports on its At- 
lantic coast would give the Soviets virtual 
command of the sea lanes from the Middle 
East around the Cape of Good Hope, across 
the South Atlantic, and up Africa’s west 
coast to Europe. Once Namibia is firmly in 
the grasp of SWAPO, neighboring Botswa- 
na will be easy prey, and the final assault on 
the rest of southern Africa itself, the cen- 
tral Soviet target, can begin.” 

Shipley emphasizes that the U.S. cannot 
let this happen, since South Africa would 
fall and America would be deprived of min- 
eral deposits vital to its defense, such as 
chrome, manganese, vanadium, fluorspar, ti- 
tanium, zirconium, etc. South Africa's stra- 
tegic position should also not be overlooked. 
25,000 ships pass the Cape yearly, carrying 
90% of Europe's oil and 70% of its strategic 
minerals. 


REDS HAVE BROUGHT MISERY 


The prosperity of all southern Africa has 
been seriously undermined by Soviet inter- 
vention and destabilization through 
SWAPO, FRELIMO, MPLA, ANC and other 
surrogates. Most of the area is in misery and 
despair. 

“More than 50% of the population in 
Africa lives below the so-called basic human 
needs line. Since 1956, 70 government lead- 
ers in 29 African states have been eliminat- 
ed by assassins, purges, coups, .. . 32 Afri- 
can states are ruled by one-party dictator- 
ships,” wrote Shipley. 

Since there is a lack of democratic tradi- 
tion and an over-riding insistence on tribal 


prerogatives, self-government is most diffi- 
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cult. “Into these troubled waters, the Sovi- 
ets have cast their hook. SWAPO has prom- 
ised the people an end to the droughts, a 
chicken in every pot, a Mercedes in every 
garage, and a college degree without study.” 
However, the people aren’t biting. Namibia’s 
leaders have said they will not participate 
in any election “rigged” by the United Na- 
tions as a cosmetic device to install SWAPO 
government in Windhoek.e 


A TRIBUTE TO KEN COGSWELL 
HON. CARL D. PURSELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


è Mr. PURSELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
behalf of Ken Cogswell’s many friends 
in education, including my wife Peggy 
who is a teacher in Livonia, I am 
pleased to honor Ken with an article 
in the U.S. House of Representatives, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

As an Army officer, I was taught a 
definition of “leadership” which is 
very appropriate to Ken Cogswell. 

“You are a true leader only when 
you are ratified in the hearts of your 
fellow men.” 

Ken is respected and appreciated by 
his colleagues, the community of Li- 
vonia and most of all, by the young 
students who have passed his way. 

The article follows: 

PROFESSIONAL CAREER 


Kenneth E. Cogswell, a native Michigan- 
ite, was born on July 8, 1925. He is a 1943 
graduate of Niles High School, He pursued 
his educational development at. Western 
Michigan University and received his bache- 
lor of arts degree from that institution in 
1950. The following year, Ken earned his 
master of arts degree from the University of 
Michigan. 

In the fall of that year (1951) Kenneth 
began his employment with the Livonia 
Public Schools as a language arts and social 
studies teacher at Bentley High School. For 
the next six years Ken worked on two goals: 
earning a building administrator’s position 
and an advanced educational degree. In 
1956, he was appointed to the assistant prin- 
cipal’s position at Whitman Junior High 
School and in 1957, he received a specialist's 
degree from Eastern Michigan University. 

Kenneth’s career continued to unfold. In 
1960, he became the principal at Bryant 
Junior High School. His interest and dedica- 
tion to the concept and development of an 
integrated curriculum led him to seek and 
receive a position as a curriculum coordina- 
tor. In this position he has earned admira- 
tion and respect as an authority in the 
fields of language arts and curriculum devel- 
opment. 

Kenneth has maintained the philosophy 
that curriculum development requires not 
only investigation of content but of process 
as well. Therefore, Ken has provided growth 
opportunities in the skills of instruction, 
classroom management organization and 
planning, team learning and development of 
effective skills. As a coordinator, he has un- 
obstrusively but effectively supported inno- 
vation in the “what” and the “how” of edu- 
cation. 
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PERSONAL QUALITIES 

Kenneth E. Cogswell, a man of strong 
opinions, has demonstrated an unfailing re- 
spect for the ideas and values of others. 
This openness has earned him the respect 
of the Livonia staff as a man who was 
always approachable. His willingness to 
listen verified the esteem and appreciation 
he has for the difficult and diverse responsi- 
bilities of the classroom teacher. 

Perhaps Ken’s ability to bring out the 
best in people will be the quality for which 
he will be best remembered. His almost intu- 
itive sense of an individual’s strengths and 
the trust and faith he demonstrated in the 
skills and abilities of others made it possible 
for them to become more competent, more 
skilled and more able with his support, en- 
couragement and facilitation. 

If Ken's career and contributions were to 
be summarized in one word, that word 
would be growth: He actively sought profes- 
sional development for himself, for his col- 
leagues and for the children of the Livonia 
Publie Schools. 

A SERVICE TO THE COMMUNITY 

Kenneth Cogswell’s dedication to perfect- 
ing the writing process skills and developing 
young authors in the Livonia School Dis- 
trict has been an outstanding and lasting 
contribution to the youth of this communi- 
ty. 

Kenneth's persevering drive to incorpo- 
rate effective education in the Curriculum 
has permanently benefitted the children of 
the Livonia School Community.e 


JACOB HIATT: A LIFETIME OF 
COMPASSION AND COMMITMENT 


HON. STEPHEN J. SOLARZ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I’m 
pleased to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues some of the outstanding ac- 
complishments of a man I am proud to 
call my friend, Jacob Hiatt, who re- 
cently received the Isaiah Thomas 
award from the city of Worcester, MA. 

The Isaiah Thomas award is present- 
ed every 2 years to an outstanding citi- 
zen who has volunteered time and ef- 
forts to improve the quality of life in 
the city of Worcester. In honoring 
Jack Hiatt with this award, there is no 
doubt that Worcester is recognizing a 
truely great citizen and benefactor. 

Rabbi Hillel said, “If I am not for 
myself, who is for me? If I care only 
for myself, what am I? If not now, 
when?” It is in the spirit of Hillel, as 
the Brandeis University community 
and many others can readily testify, 
that Jack’s energies, scholarship, and 
philanthropy have been so evident and 
have extended well beyond the bound- 
aries of his hometown. 

Jacob Hiatt is a founder and patron 
of Brandeis University, the Jacob and 
Frances Hiatt Institute in Jerusalem, 
the Jacob and Frances Hiatt Chair in 
European History at Clark University, 
and the Frances L. Hiatt Scholarship 
Program. 
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Jack began a distinguished academic 
career when he earned his bachelor of 
law degree from the University of 
Lithuania. He served as a circuit judge 
of the court of Lithuania, before emi- 
grating to the United States. 

After obtaining a master of arts in 
history and international relations at 
Clark University, Dr. Hiatt’s order of 
excellence was recognized as he was 
endowed with several honorary de- 
grees: doctor of humanities—College 
of the Holy Cross; doctor of law— 
Clark University; doctor of humane 
letters—Brandeis University; doctor of 
humane letters—Worcester State Col- 
lege. 

The outstanding work on behalf of 
education which Jack contributed has 
been recognized frequently over the 
years. He has been a recipient of the 
CASE Award from the Council for the 
Advancement and Support of Educa- 
tion, as well as the Community award 
of the Worcester Chapter National 
Conference of Christians and Jews in 
1978. 

Dr. Hiatt is a life trustee of Clark 
University; a trustee of Brandeis Uni- 
versity; an Honorary trustee of the 
Worcester Art Museum; an honorary 
member of the American Jewish His- 
torical Society Executive Council; a 
member of the Visiting Committee of 
the History of Science, Harvard Uni- 
versity; and a Council of the American 
Antiquarian Society. 

The care and devotion to the many 
civic and religious affiliations which 
Jack has is reflected in his member- 
ship in the Worcester Jewish Federa- 
tion Executive Committee where he 
served on the board of directors. He 
was also the federation president from 
1954 to 1957. Besides being an honor- 
ary life member of the Temple Eman- 
uel Board of Trustees, Jacob Hiatt is a 
delegate to the Easter Seal Society. 

Jacob Hiatt has had numerous affili- 
ations in business and industry. He 
has been chairman of the board of" 
Rand-Whitney Corp., as well as presi- 
dent of Jacob Hiatt Income Trust. He 
is a director of Guaranty Bank & 
Trust Co., and formerly was the direc- 
tor of the Bank Leumi of Israel, and 
the Worcester Business and Develop- 
ment Corp. 

Worcester, Brandeis, and I are all 
enormously proud of Jacob Hiatt and 
his generous contributions to the edu- 
cational, cultural, and business life of 
his community and country, and I am 
happy to be able to share this with 
you today.e 
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NEW SS WREATHS, OLD ANTI- 
SEMITISM 


HON. WILLIAM LEHMAN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


è Mr. LEHMAN of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, President Reagan’s visit to 
the Bitburg military cemetery was 
made, he said, in the name of reconcil- 
iation. Instead, this visit—as well as 
the President’s faltering attempts to 
justify it—became a misguided and un- 
fortunate mistake. 

A recent article in the New York 
Times by Marvin Kalb points out the 
onerous result of the Bitburg visit. It 
seems that the President’s “photo op- 
portunity” has reopened the Pando- 
ra’s box of Nazi anti-Semitism. 

New SS WREATHS, OLD ANTI-SEMITISM 
(By Marvin Kalb) 

WaASHINGTON.—The controversy over the 
Reagan visit to Bitburg is receding, no 
longer a front-page embarrassment. But do 
you hear an echo from the past? 

I visited the cemetery the morning after 
President Reagan and Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl placed wreaths of reconciliation in 
front of its chapel. For years, the cemetery 
had been largely ignored; now, it was an in- 
stant shrine, a focus of political debate. 
Small flower pots marked many flat graves, 
49 of them honoring Waffen SS troops. By 
the end of my visit, many hundreds of Ger- 
mans and occasional Americans from the 
nearby Air Force base paused before the 
wreaths. Some took pictures. Mothers 
hushed children. A religious air seemed to 
saturate the scene. 

But look and listen: all around there were 
the sights and sounds of the new Germa- 
ny—and old. Six feet to the left of the Presi- 
dent’s wreath stood an equally impressive 
one. Across its banner: “To the Waffen SS 
who fell at Leningrad.” No more than a foot 
to the right of the Chancellor's was another 
wreath: “For the fallen comrades of the 
Waffen SS.” 

These two wreaths had been placed in the 
chapel, out of sight, hours before the Presi- 
dent arrived. They were restored to their 
original places of honor only hours after he 
left. In the ensuing tranquility, the Waffen 
SS could again be honored in the springtime 
sun. 

A middle-aged visitor from Nuremberg 
said the Waffen SS were simply soldiers— 
young conscripts doing their duty. “Let 
them rest in peace. For us, a dead soldier is 
a dead soldier, not a hero.” 

A native of Bitburg, who looked to be in 
his 20’s, expressed a view I was to hear with 
disturbing regularity. “We Germans and 
Americans had been cooperating very 
well”—he lowered his voice—‘‘until the Jews 
began to make trouble.” 

Another Bitburg zeroed in on Elie Wiesel. 
“Imagine the nerve of a Jew lecturing Presi- 
dent Reagan. I saw him on television, 
making trouble the way they all do.” 

An old woman complained that Mr. 
Reagan had spent only eight minutes at the 
cemetery. “You know why the visit had to 
be cut back? Because of the Jews.” She 
stalked away to join a group of friends nod- 
ding in agreement. 

A man with a cane stopped and said: “If 
they don’t like it here, the Jews, let them go 
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away. We were better off without them in 
Germany,” There are only 28,000 left, he 
was reminded. ‘Too many,” he replied. 

The people of Bitburg are pleased that 
Mr. Reagan came to visit, that he didn’t 
yield to pressure. But its clear they resent 
their new notoriety—and equally clear 
whom they consider responsible for the un- 
welcome change: the Jews and the media. 
The Jews are seen as a group separate from 
Germans and Americans—an indigestible 
lump, a foreign body. The media are seen as 
intrusive and irresponsible and, somehow, 
controlled by the Jews. 

So it went. A few days later, a Munich 
newspaper editor explained that anti-Semi- 
tism is an “anthropological phenomenon” in 
Germany. The controversy seems only to 
have uncorked the venom once again. There 
is a sad irony. Bitburgers consider them- 
selves remarkably enlightened. In 1933, 
when Hitler won a critical election, this con- 
servative Catholic town voted overwhelm- 
ingly against him. 

Is Bitburg an aberration? It is impossible 
to judge and dangerous to generalize. But a 
number of leading West German politicians 
and professors—several close to Mr. Kohl— 
think anti-Semitism was on the rise even 
before Bitburg. “The Jews were geting too 
impertinent,” one politician said, citing, 
among other things, their opposition to 
West German tank sales to Saudi Arabia. 
‘We've listened to them much too long. It’s 
enough.” 

The pursuit of reconciliation by way of 
Bitburg has been a failure. What should 
have been obvious from the beginning is 
that reconciliation is a long process—not a 
single photo opportunity, an event, a 
moment frozen in time. Bitburg, exposing 
clumsiness and poor political judgment in 
Bonn and Washington, in the process lifted 
the scab on dark corners of recent German 
history. There is a time to know when to 
leave well enough alone. 

As I entered the cemetery, I noticed a 
sign: “Please do not disturb the peace and 
rest of the dead.” Too late.e 


VETERANS 
BUDGET CANNOT BE REDUCED 
FURTHER 


HEALTH CARE 


HON. G.V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


è Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
this week the House will make major 
decisions on the budget for fiscal year 
1986. Many Federal programs will be 
affected. The decisions we must make 
will not be easy. We all have different 
priorities. 

A very high priority of mine is veter- 
ans health care. I want my colleagues 
to fully understand the impact of any 
budget reductions in funds to operate 
the VA's health care system. Who is 
better able to relate the problems in 
the field than the people in the field? 

According to the chiefs of staff at 
VA hospitals nationwide who respond- 
ed to a recent survey, inadequate 
budgets are already taking their toll. 
More cuts in the budget will mean 
longer waiting lists, the turning away 
of certain non-service-connected veter- 
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ans, and delays in many surgical pro- 
cedures. 

There follows a report from the 
chief of staff at the VA Medical 
Center in East Orange, NJ: 

VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
MEDICAL CENTER, 
East Orange, NJ, January 29, 1985. 
Howarpd GREEN, M.D., 
Chief of Staff (11), 
Verterans Adminsitration Medical Center, 
White River Junction, VT. 

DEAR Howarn: In response to your recent 
letter VAMC, East Orange, NJ has 876 au- 
thorized beds and is an affiliated hospital. 

Our Fiscal Officer, on the basis of the re- 
quest of our various control points, project- 
ed a deficit of 1.2-1.5 million dollars for FY 
1985. 

As a result we have taken the following 
actions: 

1. We requested the Regional Director to 
reduce our FY 85 level by 25.0 FTEE as 
compared to FY 84. We reluctantly reduced 
both clinical and administrative staff in all 
services to meet this need. This reduction 
saved approximately $625,000 and obviously 
must have an adverse effect on patient care 
as well as maintenance of buildings and 
grounds, housekeeping and supporting serv- 
ices. 

2. Pharmacy Service was funded $580,000 
less than requested. Pharmacy inventory 
levels were reduced, increased monitoring of 
antibiotics and other expensive medications 
was instituted, staff was instructed and en- 
couraged to order less expensive medica- 
tions, etc. New pharmaceuticals were con- 
trolled for specific indications, and could be 
ordered only by specific staff (Infectious 
Disease staff). Attempts were also made to 
reduce the number of prescriptions for 
“over the counter” drugs. 

3. Surgical Service was reduced $280,000 
below their requested levels. Limitations 
were placed on the number of Open Heart 
procedures, joint replacements and Intra- 
ocular lens implants. We do not have a wait- 
ing list for open heart surgery and do not 
keep a record of backlogs in joint replace- 
ment and lens implants. Limitations have 
been initiated in the use of surgical staplers 
and staples, to reduce the cost of individual 
surgical procedures. 

4. There has never been enough money 
for equipment whether it be additional or 
replacement. As a result it has became nec- 
essary to keep repairing equipment until de- 
clared to be beyond repair. In many cases 
we are using equipment that is no longer 
“the state of the art” and cannot purchase 
additional equipment such as laser for sur- 
gery, and other items. 

5. We have become more stringent with 
regard to beneficiary travel. Reimbursement 
is limited to .11 cents per mile for travel by 
other than public transportation unless the 
medical staff indicates that the patient 
cannot travel by public transportation. 
More attention is paid to the criteria for eli- 
gible patients, particularly the non-service 
connected veteran. 

6. Although we have not limited the 
number of outpatient non-service connected 
visits per patient, our staff is reviewing the 
folders and are discharging more patients 
than in the past. In many cases the frequen- 
cy of visits has been reduced in both non- 
service connected and service connected pa- 
tients. 

Mark, in his letter, stated that “we are no 
longer able to render the best of care to all 
eligible veterans.” This should not come as a 
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surprise to anyone. You may remember that 
at the NAVACOS meeting in 1983, the 
words “acceptable medical care” and “ade- 
quate medical care” were used by several 
members of central office staff. 

This change of attitude, although I'm sure 
it was made with great reluctance, should 
have alerted us to the future. 

I trust that the above information will be 
of some value to you and to any effort to in- 
crease the funding of the VA program. 

Sincerely, 
Oscar SERLIN, M.D., 
Chief of Staff.e@ 


REPRESENTATIVE DON J. PEASE 
ON NICARAGUA 


HON. JOHN F. SEIBERLING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


e Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, a 
few weeks ago, the House rejected the 
President’s request for $14 million in 
military aid to the Contras—guerrillas 
seeking to overthrow the Sandinista 
government in Nicaragua. 

This was not an easy vote for any 
Member of the House, made even 
more difficult by the innuendoes that 
Members who voted against the Presi- 
dent were somehow being soft on com- 
munism, and that a vote against the 
$14 million was a vote in favor of the 
methods and ideas of the Sandinistas. 
Nothing, of course, could be further 
from the truth. The reality is that 
many Members voted against the aid 
request because we were convinced 
that the administration’s policy of 
military intervention only strength- 
ened the Sandinistas’ hand, and pro- 
pelled them still further into the 
Soviet sphere of influence. And re- 
gardless of our personal—and very 
real—distaste for the Sandinistas, the 
fact is that many of us who voted 
against the President's aid request did 
so because we could not countenance a 
policy which, at its core, violated the 
basic principles of respect for interna- 
tional law and diplomacy on which 
this Nation was founded. 

My friend and colleague from Ohio, 
Representative Don J. Pease, has writ- 
ten a thoughtful analysis of the real 
issues in Nicaragua, published in the 
May 15 Akron Beacon Journal. As Re- 
presenative PEAsE notes, it is “a gross 
exaggeration to say that a national 
emergency exists in the United States 
because leftists are in charge of an im- 
poverished Central American nation 
of 2.5 million people. The claim is ludi- 
crous.” 

Moreover, the administration’s at- 
tacks on the substance of Sandinista 
leadership are hardly consistent with 
the administration’s friendliness with 
the Governments of Chile, South 
Africa, and Guatemala, all of whom 
engage in basic repressions of human 
rights and political freedom, precisely 
the issues about which the Reagan ad- 
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ministration expresses its deep con- 
cern over the Sandinistas. 

As Representative PEAsE points out, 
the Congress is not a fan of Mr. 
Ortega and his government. But the 
reality is that some in the United 
States are once again beating the 
drums of war in an effort to build do- 
mestic support for a hardline anti- 
Communist policy which is poorly 
thought out, poorly directed, and un- 
clear in its objectives. But as Congress- 
man PEASE notes: 

There was a time 20 years ago when in an- 
other place Americans were asked to sus- 
pend common sense in the name of fighting 
communism, when the domino theory was 
used to justify U.S. military intervention in 
a foreign land. The country was Vietnam, 
and 58,000 U.S. servicemen died there, The 
Vietnam-Central America analogy is not 
exact, but it should nonetheless serve to 
make us cautious. 


Mr. Speaker, I agree, and I commend 
Representative Pease’s article to the 
attention of the House. The full text 
follows: 


EMERGENCY CLAIM AT Opps WITH REALITY 
(By Representative Don J. Pease) 

Wasuincton.—I am not an admirer of 
Daniel Ortega, head of the ruling Sandi- 
nista junta of Nicaragua, so perhaps I 
shouldn't be giving him helpful advice. But 
if I were he, I would be advertising for a 
villa in some nice, safe, neutral nation. 

For it is perfectly plain that the Reagan 
administration will not rest until Ortega 
and his fellow Sandinistas have been de- 
posed. 

If Ortega hasn't been run out of Nicara- 
gua during the next three years, I will be 
very surprised. One way or another, the 
Reagan administration will see to it that 
Ortega goes. 

The latest sign of this sure bet is the eco- 
nomic sanctions which President Reagan 
last week imposed on Nicaragua. No trade 
will be allowed. No Nicaraguan planes will 
be permitted to fly to the United States. 

To impose the sanctions, President 
Reagan had to invoke the International 
Emergency Economic Powers Act, which re- 
quires a declaration of a national emergen- 
cy. 
It is a gross exaggeration to say that a na- 
tional emergency exists in the United States 
because leftists are in charge of an impover- 
ished Central American nation of 2.5 million 
people. The claim is ludicrous. 

But the “national emergency” claim is 
only the latest of a series of distortions by 
the Reagan administration, which has con- 
sistently exaggerated the faults of the San- 
dinista regime, the degree of Soviet-Cuban 
military presence in Nicaragua, the size of 
the Nicaraguan army, the flow of arms from 
Nicaragua to El Salvador, the threat to 
other nations. 

The administration has used those exag- 
gerations to justify its secret CIA-backed 
war against Nicaragua, its large-scale mili- 
tary exercises in Honduras, and continued 
requests for military aid to the rebels seek- 
ing to topple the Sandinistas. 

Two weeks ago, the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives refused the administration's re- 
quest for $14 million in additional military 
aid for the rebels. But the Reagan adminis- 
tration will come back to Congress again 
and again in the coming weeks until it gets 
the money. 
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Why is Nicaragua getting so much atten- 
tion? 

It's not because the present government is 
a dictatorship. The administration tolerates 
far greater tyrants like President Pinochet 
of Chile. 

It's not because the Sandinistas violate 
human rights. The administration opposes 
sanctions against South Africa, which offi- 
cially oppresses 80 percent of its population. 
It embraces Guatemala, a nation where 
human-rights violations are rampant. 

It’s not solely because the Sandinistas pro- 
vide support to the rebels in neighboring El 
Salvador. Only weeks ago, President Reagan 
welcomed to the White House Algeria's 
President Bendjedid, who assists the rebel 
Polisario front in its fight against a U.S. 
friend, Morocco. 

The reason, of course, is that the Sandi- 
nistas are Marxists who have allied them- 
selves with the Cubans and Russians. That 
is their unpardonable sin. 

In and out of Congress, criticism of the 
Reagan administration’s policy (and the ex- 
aggerations used to justify it) are muted for 
three reasons. 

First, the Sandinistas are hardly a bunch 
of Boy Scouts. If the Reagan admisistration 
exaggerates their faults, the faults nonethe- 
less do exist. No one feels very comfortable 
defending the Sandinistas. About the most 
you can say is that whether we like them or 
not, they are a sovereign government which 
we have no legal jusitification trying to 
topple. 

Secondly, the Sandinistas are indeed 
Marxists, and expansionism is a tenet of 
Marxism. While clearly not a threat to the 
U.S. that could justify a declaration of a na- 
tional emergency, a Marxist Nicaragua is a 
potential mischief-maker we'd just as soon 
not have in Central America. 

Thirdly, there’s nothing politicians fear 
more than being called “soft on commu- 
nism.” It's been a political kiss of death ever 
since the red-baiting days of Sen. Joe 
McCarthy in the 1950s. Superpatriots are 
quick to jump to the conclusion that you 
must be a “pinko” if you question even the 
most extreme, counterproductive steps 
against a Marxist regime. That lack of sub- 
tlety is intimidating. 

But there was a time 20 years ago when in 
another place Americans were asked to sus- 
pend common sense in the name of fighting 
communism, when the domino theory was 
used to justify U.S. military intervention in 
a foreign land. 

The country was Vietnam, and 58,000 U.S. 
servicemen died there. The Vietnam-Central 
American analogy is not exact, but it should 
nonetheless serve to make us cautious. 

Pease, D-Lorain, represents the 13th Dis- 
trict of Ohio.e 


INTRODUCTION OF LEGISLA- 
TION FOR EXEMPTION OF 
PROLONGED RESPIRATORY 
CARE UNITS FROM MEDICARE 
PROSPECTIVE PAYMENT 
SYSTEM 


HON. BRUCE F. VENTO 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1985 
@ Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, today my 


colleagues, Congressmen TIM PENNY 
and BILL FRENZEL, are joining me in in- 
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troducing legislation to amend Title 18 
of the Social Security Act to permit a 
hospital to exempt a prolonged respi- 
ratory care unit that is a distinct unit 
of a hospital from the Medicare pro- 
spective payment system. 

The Bethesda Lutheran Medical 
Center in St. Paul, MN, established a 
prolonged respiratory care unit 
[PRCU] in 1979. This 30-bed unit has 
proven to be invaluable for many pa- 
tients suffering from chronic long- 
term respiratory disorders. For many 
of these patients, modern technology 
has significantly improved the quality 
of their lives and has enabled them to 
live longer than they otherwise would. 
Many of the patients in Bethesda’s 
PRCU are covered under Medicare or 
Medicaid. Unfortunately, however, the 
Medicare reimbursement rates which 
are mandated under the prospective 
payment system of diagnostic related 
groups [DRG’s] are wholly inadequate 
to cover the actual costs of delivering 
this specialized type of care. 

In the first 5 months of 1984, Be- 
thesda absorbed some $50,000 in 
charges for its PRCU patients in Medi- 
care. Since that time, unrecoverable 
costs have been piling up for Medicare 
patients who cannot be moved or 
placed in nursing home facilities. In 
1983, Bethesda had contacted the 
Health Care Financing Administration 
[HCFA] region V office in Chicago at- 
tempting to obtain an exemption from 
the prospective payment system. Be- 
thesda was later notified that it did 
not meet the established criteria for 
exclusion from the new Medicare pro- 
spective payment system. The current 
law does provide an exemption for re- 
habilitation hospitals and_ certain 
types of hospital units—for example, 
burn units within a _ hospital—al- 
though there is no specific exemption 
in the law which covers prolonged res- 
piratory care units. 

The legislation which I am introduc- 
ing today would create an elective ex- 
emption for hospitals operating pro- 
longed respiratory care units from the 
prospective payment system. The ex- 
emption from the prospective pay- 
ment system would only apply to the 
unit and not the entire hospital. This 
legislation authorizes the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services to estab- 
lish the procedures whereby a pro- 
longed respiratory care unit may be 
exempted. Furthermore, this legisla- 
tion would require that any hospital 
which maintains a prolonged respira- 
tory care unit must act within 60 days 
after the enactment of this legislation 
if it wishes to obtain this exemption. 
Finally, to provide for a uniform ac- 
counting standards for those hospitals 
which may qualify for this exemption, 
it is made to apply to cost reporting 
periods beginning on or after January 
1, 1985. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my understanding 
that there are only a few units any- 
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where else in the United States similar 

to Bethesda’s PRCU and that the cost 

implications of this legislation would 
be marginal. It has become clear that 
this hospital and perhaps others 
which are similarly affected will not 
be able to continue to absorb these fi- 
nancial losses. I hope that my col- 
leages will join me in sponsoring this 
limited exemption for prolonged respi- 
ratory care units affected by the Medi- 
care prospective payment system. 

H.R. 2572 

A bill to amend title XVIII of the Social Se- 
curity Act to permit a hospital to exempt 
a prolonged respiratory care unit that is a 
distinct unit of the hospital from the pro- 
spective payment system. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

ELECTIVE EXEMPTION OF PROLONGED RESPIRA- 
TORY CARE UNIT FROM PROSPECTIVE PAYMENT 
SYSTEM 
SECTION 1. (a) ELECTIVE ExEMPTiIon.—Sec- 

tion 1886(d)(1)(B) of the Social Security Act 
(42 U.S.C. 1395ww(d)(1)(B)), relating to the 
definition of hospitals covered under the 
DRG-related prospective payment system, is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end the following: “and does not in- 
clude, at the election of a hospital, a pro- 
longed respiratory care unit of the hospital 
which is a distinct part of the hospital (as so 
defined)”. 

(b) ELECTION OF SPECIAL TREATMENT.—(1) 
The amendment made by subsection (a) 
only applies to a unit for which a hospital 
had made an election in a form and manner 
approved by the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services. 

(2) Such an election is not revocable. 

(3) In the case of a prolonged respiratory 
care unit which is a distinct unit of a hospi- 
tal as of the date of the enactment of this 
Act, such an election must be made not later 
than (60) days after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 

(ec) EFFECTIVE Date.—(1) The amendment 
made by subsection (a) applies, except as 
provided in paragraph (2), to cost reporting 
periods beginning after the date of an elec- 
tion under subsection (b). 

(2) In the case of an election made not 
later than (60) days after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act, the election may pro- 
vide that it (and the amendment made by 
subsection (a) applies to cost reporting peri- 
ods beginning on or after January 1, 1985. 


TAX REFORM BILL ERODING: 
SAY IT ISN’T SO, MR. PRESI- 
DENT 


HON. FORTNEY H. (PETE) STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the major areas of unfairness and 
questionable tax deals lies in the use 
of the limited partnership device. 
There can be no successful tax reform 
without major reforms in this area. 

The initial Treasury proposal made 
dramatic reforms in this area—but 
that area of reform seems to be slip 
sliding away. 
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Following is an article describing the 
situation from the May 21 Washington 
Post. What is ironic is that in the 
paper, following the article, is a typi- 
cal ad for a tax shelter. I called the 
number in the paper—it is, of course, a 
limited partnership device. 

What better advertisement for 
reform of the limited partnership law. 

The article and the ad follow: 


‘Tax PROPOSAL ELIMINATED FOR 
PARTNERSHIPS 


(By Anne Swardson) 


The Reagan administration has eliminat- 
ed one of the principal anti-tax-shelter pro- 
visions of its tax simplification plan, admin- 
istration sources said yesterday. 

Unless last-minute changes are made, the 
president’s revised proposal will not call for 
taxing limited partnerships with more than 
35 members as if they were corporations, as 
the Treasury Department did in its original 
version. 

The change was suggested initially be- 
cause the large partnerships—operating 
principally in oil, gas and real estate—have 
in recent years become widely used tax shel- 
ters that, unlike corporations, permit tax 
benefits to be passed along to each partner. 

In the case of real estate in particular, the 
benefits are substantial because members of 
the partnership, or syndication, can write 
off tax losses greater than the amount of 
cash they have actually invested. 

The benefits are less generous for oil and 
gas, but nonetheless significant. They 
spring from the fact that, in any partner- 
ship, tax losses can be passed through to all 
investors and written off against income 
from other sources. As a result, investors in 
limited partnerships can get substantial 
benefits even though they do not have a 
share in management decisions and are not 
liable for the debts of the partnership. 

Corporate stockholders, on the other 
hand, have limited liability but can't take 
the tax breaks because they belong to the 
corporate entity. And members of a general 
partnership are liable for whatever debt or 
losses the entity has. 

Limited partnership tax shelters have at- 
tracted billions of dollars seeking short-run 
tax benefits. A report by the Ralph Nader- 
founded Public Citizen earlier this year said 
that money invested in public tax shelter 
partnerships rose from $785 million in 1976 
to’more than $13 billion in 1983. According 
to Treasury figures, partnerships with more 
than 35 partners have about 2.7 million 
members. 

“In short, the limited partnership vehicle 
offers many of the investment and legal 
characteristics of a corporation, yet under 
current law is treated for tax purposes as a 
partnership,” says the original Treasury 
proposal, 

The effect of the growth has been to 
divert funds from investment in the corpo- 
rate sector to investment in partnerships, 
while undermining the general tax-law prin- 
ciple that only active investors should be 
able to take tax losses on their investments, 
the document says. 

The issue was the subject of heavy lobby- 
ing at Treasury by real estate, oil and gas 
and Wall Street firms. Most of them con- 
tended that the original Treasury proposal 
was unfair because it would have permitted 
large, wealthy investors to continue to be 
limited partners while those with less 
money to put up would be excluded. 
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“It is difficult to understand why the pro- 
posal would permit 35 millionaires to con- 
duct a multimillion-dollar business as a lim- 
ited partnership, whereas 350 small inves- 
tors who wish to conduct the same enter- 
prise must either use a corporate vehicle or 
face the additional business risk . . . as gen- 
eral partners,” according to a report pre- 
pared for the Oil Investment Institute. It 
was written by G. David Glickman, a former 
Treasury deputy assistant secretary who 
lobbied against the proposal. 

Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment officials said earlier that the admin- 
istration had relaxed the proposal only for 
limited partnerships in the low-income 
housing business. But Treasury officials 
said yesterday the decision to do away with 
the limitation entirely had been made some 
time ago.e 


MARCEY FEIGENBAUM: A DEDI- 
CATED AND DYNAMIC COMMU- 
NITY LEADER 


HON. STEPHEN J. SOLARZ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


è Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, Marcey 
Feigenbaum, dynamic Democratic dis- 
trict leader in the 46th Assembly Dis- 
trict, was born and raised in the ocean- 
front community. She has given a life- 
time of community service, both pro- 
fessionally and as a volunteer. 

As special assistant to Brooklyn’s 
Borough president Howard Golden, 
she is the director of Brooklyn’s 18 
community boards, Brooklyn’s Bor- 
ough Board, and Brooklyn’s Borough 


Service Cabinet. She also supervises 
and coordinates the complaint bureau. 
She was founder of boroughwide 
senior citizen advisory committee to 
borough president Sebastian Leone. 
This group was the forerunner of 


today’s boroughwide interagency 
council of senior citizens. Marcey con- 
tinued her work on behalf of seniors 
participating in the planning and de- 
velopment of Scheuer Houses, Brigh- 
ton House, and she is a present 
member of the board of directors of 
Friendset Houses. 

Marcey’s housing background is 
known throughout the city of New 
York when almost 20 years ago she 
headed Organized Tenants Inc., repre- 
senting 250,000 members and affili- 
ates. This group was described in 
newspapers and by elected officials as 
the only efficient and effective voice 
on behalf of tenants’ rights. She was 
heard, among others, on WABC'’s spe- 
cial documentary, “The Great Apart- 
ment Hunt,” Barry Gray, Barry 
Farber, John Nebel, channel 13 and 
television’s “Women on the Move,” 
hosted by Kitty Carlisle. In 1960, her 
organization had created one of the 
first tenant rent clinics and was re- 
sponsible for many changes in the 
laws which strengthened code enforce- 
ment, rent control, and rent stabiliza- 
tion; was instrumental in the creation 
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of a department of relocation, as well 
as department of aging. In addition, 
she helped draft the Spiegel Law, as 
well as legislation pertaining to Mitch- 
ell-Lama housing. She was sworn in to 
a first advisory committee on rent and 
rehabilitation by Mayor Robert 
Wagner. Subsequently, under the 
Lindsay administration, she participat- 
ed in the writing of the first tenants 
bill of rights, and created, at each rent 
office in the city of New York, a pro- 
gram of volunteers to aid small prop- 
erty owners as well as tenants. Marcey 
served on the advisory committee and 
subsequently on the board of directors 
of Trump Village. 

Marcey was the founding vice presi- 
dent of Oceanview Chapter of B’nai 
B'rith, serves on and is actively iñ- 
volved with the Brighton Neighbor- 
hood Association, 60th Precinct Coun- 
cil, Action for Russian Immigrants, 
Deborah Hospital Kidney Foundation, 
Karen Silverman Leukemia Founda- 
tion, Fight for Sight, Mitchell-Lama 
Council, National Association of Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Officials, 
Temple Beth Abraham, Brighton 
Beach Hadassah, Jewish Center of 
Brighton Beach, and Foundation of 
Jewish Philanthropies. She gave sub- 
stantial input to the new emergency 
room at Coney Island Hospital. 

Marcey Feigenbaum participated in 
the creation of the Oceanfront Devel- 
opment Corp. and the Brighton Beach 
Revitalization Program. The 400 new 
single-family homes in Coney Island 
are a direct result of her involvement 
and expertise. She has received honors 
from the Sea Gate Association, the 
Jewish National Fund, United Jewish 
Appeal, and she works closely on 
behalf of the Metropolitan Council of 
Jewish Poverty. She is also the co- 
chairman of a task force run by the 
60th Precinct for a Drug Free Shore- 
front Community. On behalf of the 
youth in the community, she helped 
advance the appointment of a youth 
coordinator in each community board, 
and she works closely with Communi- 
ty School Board No. 21. 

Marcey was the first president of the 
Shorefront Vacations and Community 
Services for the Blind, and it is with 
great pleasure that we choose to 
honor this dedicated outstanding citi- 
zen on our 10th anniversary.e 


LETTERS 
HON. DON BONKER 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1985 
è Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past several weeks there has been 
some confusion concerning the busi- 
ness community’s position on the 


Reagan administration’s proposal to 
terminate the Export-Import Bank’s 
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direct loan program. To clarify this 
matter I would like to submit for the 
RECORD a letter from Alexander Trow- 
bridge, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, to Budget 
Committee Chairman BILL Gray. Ac- 
companying this letter is another 
letter from Mr. Trowbridge to Exim- 
bank Chairman William Draper. 


As these letters demonstrate, the 
business community is fully commit- 
ted to the preservation of Eximbank’s 
direct loan program and the rejection 
of the administration’s I-Match substi- 
tute. This provision is responsibly re- 
flected in the budget resolution that 
has been reported by the Budget Com- 
mittee. 


I urge my colleagues to read these 
letters and support the Budget Com- 
mittee’s bill. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MANUFACTURERS, 
Washington, DC, May 16, 1985. 
Hon. WitiraM H, Gray, 
Chairman, Committee on Budget, House of 
Representatives, Washington, DC. 

Dear MR. CHarrMan: I want to draw your 
attention to the enclosed letter I sent to Ex- 
imbank’s President Draper outlining our 
views on the Administration’s so-called I- 
match proposal. While the final Senate ver- 
sion of I-match is somewhat different from 
the Administration’s proposal, the basic 
message of my letter still holds. As you can 
see, we find great deficiencies in the I-match 
program. 

In our view the best way to establish a 
positive trade program in this country is to 
maintain a strong Exim direct loan pro- 
gram, certainly at least until such time that 
an international agreement can be reached 
which genuinely and demonstrably restricts 
official credit practices of other nations. As 
the enclosed letter indicates, we do not 
think that time has arrived. 

We strongly supported the compromise 
budget package in the Senate, despite the 
fact that it included I-match, because this 
seemed the only way to reach a final and ef- 
fective deficit reduction compromise. We 
hope it is possible to work out a more sensi- 
ble approach to Eximbank funding in the 
House by reducing the Exim budget author- 
ization by perhaps 25 percent which at least 
would leave intact our ability to assist ex- 
porters to some degree. 

The reduction of the federal budget is of 
paramount importance in dealing with the 
high value of the dollar. But the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is kidding itself if it thinks that 
this nation’s international competitiveness 
problems will be solved simply by a lower 
dollar exchange rate. We should have 
learned that lesson in the late 1970s when 
the dollar was in fact weak, but our export 
of big ticket capital equipment items did not 
rebound adequately. 

Foreign firms are not likely to give up 
markets they have gained over the past four 
years without a fight. In fact, in the event 
that exchange rate realignment helps to 
close the competitive gap between U.S. and 
foreign firms, we can expect to see greater, 
not less, foreign reliance upon export fi- 
nancing to maintain market positions. To 
give up the proven Eximbank direct loan 
program, which is universally understood 
and accepted by domestic and foreign users, 
for an unknown and questionable program 
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such as I-match, makes no sense in either 
the long or short term. 

I would be glad to discuss our views on 
this subject in more detail at any time, and 
hope that your Committee will be able to 
develop a credible deficit reduction package 
which includes Exim as an active partici- 
pant in keeping America competitive. 

Sincerely, 
ALEXANDER B. TROWBRIDGE, 
President. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MANUFACTURERS, 
Washington, DC, May 8, 1985. 
Mr. WILLIAM H. Draper III, 
President and Chairman of the Board, 
Export-Import Bank, Washington, DC. 

Dear Brit: I am writing to you concerning 
our view of the I-match proposal which has 
been adopted by the Administration as a re- 
placement for the Exim direct loan pro- 
gram. As you know, NAM is activitely work- 
ing to support the compromise budget pack- 
age in the Senate which includes the I- 
match proposal. That does not mean, how- 
ever, that we are happy with this situation 
or that we would support I-match by itself. 

We have reviewed the I-match proposal in 
considerable detail and have identified a 
number of reasons why it gives us real prob- 
lems compared to Exim’s direct loan pro- 
gram: 

(1) I-match is a more costly way for Exim 
to support U.S. exports against the official 
financing programs of other industrial na- 
tions. Exim officials have admitted this 
point in testimony before Congress. A GAO 
report in 1982 reached the same conclusion 
concerning a program similar to I-match. 
Exim estimates the plan would cost $42 mil- 
lion more annually than the direct loan pro- 
gram. Others estimate that I-match could 
cost the U.S. government $75 to $150 million 
more per $1 billion in exports over a 10-year 
period, depending upon interest rate trends. 

(2) I-match will drawdown Exim reserves 
and eventually deplete these funds. A plan 
specifically based on the inevitable elimina- 
tion of Exim reserves is bound to lead to a 
shift in Congressional views and support for 
Eximbank and call into question the long- 
term commitment of the U.S. to meeting 
the competition in official financing. Such a 
development would have serious implica- 
tions not only for international negotiations 
to limit official credits but also for corpo- 
rate decisions on whether to source overseas 
sales from the U.S. 

(3) A major objective of I-match is to at- 
tract commercial bank lending and to create 
bidding process to determine the placement 
of I-match’s subsidized export loans within 
the commercial sector. A survey of commer- 
cial banks conducted by The Boeing Compa- 
ny in February at the request of Senator 
Domenici turned up almost no interest in 
such a proposal. A wide range of major 
banks identified a number of serious prob- 
lems with I-match, ranging from the avail- 
ability of funds to the transferability of 
Exim guaranteed notes in secondary mar- 
kets. 

(4) The lack of interest by commercial 
lenders in I-match forces the proposal to 
rely almost completely on the Private 
Export Funding Corporation (PEFCO), a 
small financial institution owned by a group 
of banks and exporting firms, with a charter 
to supplement Exim’s direct lending. I- 
match would shift the bulk of Exim’s direct 
lending to PEFCO, a clearly more expensive 
source of financing as noted in the first 
point above. By forcing PEFCO to assume 
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such a central role, I-match increases the 
costs and uncertainty surrounding official 
financing for U.S. exports. It also risks over- 
whelming the corporation with more busi- 
ness than it has ever handled before, and 
thereby jeopardizes the useful role PEFCO 
now plays as a supplementary source for 
export credit. 

(5) I-match does not provide any means 
for the U.S. to respond to the increasingly 
aggressive use of mixed credits by other na- 
tions such as France and Japan. U.S. nego- 
tiators returned from the OECD talks on 
mixed credits last month to report that no 
progress was made toward limiting this type 
of financing. This outcome is especially sur- 
prising considering the optimistic state- 
ments made by U.S. officials a few months 
ago concerning the progress of these talks. 
One cannot help but wonder whether other 
nations are waiting to see if the U.S. unilat- 
erally withdraws from this particular credit 
war, thereby eliminating the need for any 
concessions at the bargaining table. 

(6) Finally, the budget savings the Admin- 
istration claims to achieve through elimi- 
nating Exim direct loans and substituting I- 
match are very questionable. To claim that 
the budget deficit is reduced by substituting 
I-match for Exim direct loans is to take.ad- 
vantage of an accounting phenomenon 
which does not provide a true measure of 
the impact of the Bank on the federal 
budget (see enclosed Trade & Industry re- 
print pp. 2-3). You recognized this same 
point in your March 20 testimony before 
the Senate Appropriations Subcommitte on 
Foreign Operations when you stated: “My 
feeling is that the Eximbank direct loans 
should never have been in the budget in the 
first place because they are authorizations 
of loans that collect interest...” 

On top of these specific problems with I- 
match, we are not nearly as encouraged as 
Administration officials seem to be that our 
economic interests are being protected in 
the OECD talks on export credits. Just last 
month Secretary of Treasury Baker in Paris 
talked about the “remarkable progress” of 
the OECD credit group. In reality, however, 
these negotiations have succeeded in re- 
stricting only the terms, not the amount of 
official credits being offered. 

The latest official statistics available to us 
from the U.S. Government indicate that of- 
ficial finance support as a percentage of 
manufactured exports in Japan averages 
around 35-40% each year, in France 25-30%, 
in the United Kingdom 40-50%, in West 
Germany 11% and for the United States 
10%. In light of these support levels, U.S. 
manufacturers view the progress made in 
the OECD negotiations with caution and 
more than a little skepticism. 

It is important to distinguish here be- 
tween quality and quantity. The OECD ne- 
gotiations have indeed helped restrict com- 
petition in the “quality” (e.g. terms) of offi- 
cial financing by closing the interest rate 
gap between official credits and market 
rates for government securities—thereby re- 
ducing the subsidy element of official fi- 
nancing. However, the “quantity” of financ- 
ing offered by our competitors in support of 
their manufactured exports has hardly been 
brought under control. When you examine 
the figures noted above, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that U.S. firms often compete 
against the treasuries of Britain, France, 
and Japan. 

We are especially surprised by the degree 
to which Japan continues to provide official 
financing for manufactured exports. While 
most of this may be short-term credit, it 
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nonetheless is precisely this type of policy 
which “guides” the Japanese commercial 
system toward exporting. Such support 
might have been more understandable in 
the 1970s when Japan faced increasingly 
costly natural resource imports. But that 
has not been the situation in the 1980s and 
it is puzzling that Japan, with large trade 
surpluses, has not cut back on export cred- 
its. One would expect Japanese officials to 
see the potential that withdrawing govern- 
ment support in this area represents: An op- 
portunity to relieve some of the strain on 
the international trading system. Was this 
point covered in the OECD export credit 
talks? Has it been raised in Bonn? 

I have been very candid with you, Bill, in 
providing our assessment of U.S. official 
export financing right now. Obviously, I 
would be glad to hear your comments and 
views on the points raised in this letter. If 
we have real misconceptions about the I- 
match proposal, I hope you can clarify them 
for us. 

Sincerely, 
ER B. TROWBRIDGE, 
President. 


INFANT MORTALITY 
UNACCEPTABLY HIGH 


HON. HOWARD WOLPE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call the attention of my colleagues to 
a recent Detroit News article that re- 
ports on a new study of the U.S. 
Public Health Service that describes 
infant mortality in our country as “a 
cause for concern.” The study high- 
lights the especially high infant mor- 
tality rate of blacks in my State of 
Michigan. 

Mr. Speaker, I am keenly aware that 
we must make cuts in Federal spend- 
ing if we hope to bring down the mas- 
sive budget deficits. However, why is 
this administration so reluctant to 
attack the real waste in the Federal 
budget—the Pentagon cost overruns, 
the wasteful Synthetic Fuels Corpora- 
tion, the tax loopholes that benefit 
wealthy individuals and corporations? 
Why does the administration instead 
target its budget cutting zeal at the 
poor and disadvantaged by proposing 
cuts in such low-income programs as 
maternal and child health care, pro- 
grams that could—with adequate fund- 
ing—help alleviate the unacceptably 
high rate of infant mortality in our 
country? 

Mr. Speaker, I submit the following 
article from the Detroit News for in- 
clusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

STATE BABY DEATH Rate ALARMS U.S. 
(By Dwight E.M. Angell) 
Michigan has a serious infant death prob- 


lem that is a “cause for concern”, according 
to the first state-by-state study by the 
Reagan administration. 

But state officials were not surprised by 
the findings, citing their attempts to con- 
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vince officials in Washington that the prob- 
lem is serious. 

The study by the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, which was made public yesterday, called 
infant mortality nationwide a “cause for 
concern.” It said nine states, including 
Michigan, suffer from “adverse trends” that 
could not be explained by “random fluctua- 
tions.” 

The study said there was “particular con- 
cern” over the infant mortality rate of 
blacks in Michigan. 

The drop in the black infant mortality 
rate was “significantly slower” in Michigan 
between 1968 and 1977 than in the rest of 
the country and showed “essentially no 
change” during the next five years. 

In 1982, Michigan had the 12th highest 
infant mortality rate in the country. 

According to the Michigan Department of 
Public Health, the black infant death rate 
in 1983 was 23.1 per 1,000 live births com- 
pared to 24.6 a year earlier. In Detroit, the 
rate was 23.1 in 1983 and 26.9 in 1982. 

“We tried to tell the federal government 
three years ago when they were issuing de- 
nials,” said Jeffrey Taylor, former head of 
the maternal and infant health division of 
the state health department. “We were at- 
tacked by (budget director David) Stockman 
as ‘alarmists.'” 

Taylor said when state officials testified 
at congressional hearings in Washington, 
“We were met with pretty strong resistance 
by the federal government. They could have 
helped Michigan in 1982 and 1983.” 

Taylor now heads the health depart- 
ment’s research division. 

Rick Cole, press secretary for Gov. James 
Blanchard’, said yesterday, “It’s not news to 
us but certainly many people in the admin- 
istration who work in the area will be 
pleased to see the federal concern for it. 
Whether that translates into the reversal of 
some of the policies of the Reagan adminis- 
tration, which will make it more difficult to 
address infant mortality, is another ques- 
tion.” 

Michigan's infant mortality rate in 1983 
was 11.8 deaths per 1,000 live births while 
Detroit's rate was 19.8. 

The U.S. rate in 1982 was 11.5, based on 
final figures. Last year’s rate was 10.6, down 
from 10.9 in 1983, based on provisional data. 

Infant mortality is defined as death be- 
tween birth and the baby’s first birthday. 

The study said the United States would 
not reach its goal of reducing the mortality 
rate of black babies by 1990 if the current 
trend continues. 

“The infant mortality rate is still declin- 
ing but the rate of decline has slowed 
down,” according to the study. 

The study, reported in the Sunday edi- 
tions of the New York Times, was done at 
the request of Congress. The Reagan admin- 
istration recently rejected a proposal by the 
Public Health Service to study whether fed- 
eral spending cuts have had any effect on 
infant mortality, as some Democrats have 
charged. 


THE AIDS EPIDEMIC 
HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


e Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, as I re- 
ported last week, more than 5,000 
Americans have died of AIDS. Medical 
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researchers estimate that 15,000 more 
will die by the end of 1986. 

These statistics are tragic in them- 
selves. But today I would like to invite 
my colleagues to put aside this week's 
budget materials for a moment and to 
look at the economic impact the epi- 
demic has already had on this country. 
As part of our budget and appropria- 
tions deliberations, we must think 
about the disastrous costs that we will 
have to face, both in Government and 
in the private sector, if we do not ade- 
quately fund research into the preven- 
tion and cure of AIDS. 

At the recent international confer- 
ence on AIDS that was held in Atlan- 
ta, several researchers presented stud- 
ies of the cost of AIDS to the United 
States. One presentation, made by Dr. 
Ann Hardy of the Centers for Disease 
Control, attempted to describe both 
the direct costs of health care services 
and the indirect costs to society of lost 
productivity. 

Looking only at the first 9,000 cases 
of AIDS, the cost of hospitalization 
was estimated to be over $1% billion. A 
conservative estimate of outpatient 
costs adds another $3 million. These 
estimates do not include home health 
care, outpatient lab costs, outpatient 
medication, or outpatient counseling. 

The indirect costs of the disease to 
people with the disease and to society 
at large are even more devastating. 
The study estimated the losses in 
much the same way that an insurance 
company or a trial court would: For 
disability losses the calculation in- 
volved the disability rate, the amount 
of time disabled, an estimate of the 
percent of those in the work force and 
the average annual American income; 
for premature death losses, the re- 
searchers figured the potential earn- 
ings lost, discounting the earnings to 
their present value. 

The result of this second calculus is 
an estimate that the first 9,000 cases 
of AIDS will result in $161 million dis- 
ability losses and almost $4% billion in 
mortality costs. The total social loss of 
indirect costs is almost $4.4 billion. As 
my colleagues will see, this number is 
especially large and especially tragic 
because the disease kills so many 
people who are young and in the 
prime of their productive years. 

The total direct and indirect costs of 
the first 9,000 cases are estimated to 
be more than $5.6 billion. 

This in itself is an astonishing loss of 
American resources. Let me remind 
my colleagues also that it is a loss that 
is compounding more quickly than any 
economic indicator: In a year and a 
half, if the epidemic continues there 
will be 40,000 cases, which will repre- 
sent a social loss of $25 billion. By 
early 1988, the annual losses due to 
AIDS will equal almost 1% percent of 
the total GNP. 

Clearly not all of these losses are 
Federal losses: Some patients have 
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adequate private health insurance, 
others will not live to qualify for Med- 
icaid, Medicare, or Social Security. 
Many of the indirect losses are losses 
to the productivity of the private 
sector alone. But a significant portion 
of the direct medical bills will be borne 
by Federal programs or local, public 
hospitals. And, however one looks at 
lost productivity, it at least represents 
taxes lost. 

During this week of macro-economic 
discussions in the House, I hope that 
my colleagues will note the growing 
portion of the economy that is com- 
pletely lost to this new disease. We 
cannot afford to scrimp on research on 
the prevention and treatment of 
AIDS. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit the following 
statistics for the RECORD: 


Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome 
[AIDS], weekly surveillance report, May 20, 
1985—U.S. cases 


Reported cases: 
Adult/adolescent. 
Pediatric (under 13 at diagnosis) . 


Reported deaths: 
Adult/adolescent, 
Pediatric (under 13 at diagnosis) . 


Age of AIDS patients: 


13 to 19... 
20 to 29... 
30 to 39... 
40 to 49.. 
Over 49 


Residence: 
New York 
California . 


South Carolina... 
Kentucky 
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Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome 
[AIDS], weekly surveillance report, May 20, 
1985—U.S. cases—Continued 


10,400@ 


TOURISM WORKS FOR AMERICA 


HON. ROBERT E. BADHAM 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. BADHAM. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when the deficit is so threaten- 
ing, I am honored to remind you of 
the tremendous benefits the Travel 
and Tourism Industry has brought to 
our economy. It seems appropriate, 
therefore, that the chosen theme for 
this year’s National Tourism Week is 
“Tourism Works for America.” 

The Travel and Tourism Industry 
provides 6.8 million jobs in the United 
States. It is the second largest private 
employer in the country and supplies 
a $5.7 billion payroll in California 
alone. 


Over 800,000 foreign visitors a day 
spend $21,714 every minute in the 
United States. In 1983, that totaled 
$11.4 billion, while domestic and inter- 
national travelers combined spent $210 
billion. This industry contributed 6.4 


percent of the U.S. GNP in 1983, and 
it is growing at a rate faster than the 
GNP itself. 

Of great importance in light of the 
deficit is the outstanding sum of tax 
revenues generated by this diverse in- 
dustry which ranges from transporta- 
tion to lodging to sports and recrea- 
tion plus much more. The Federal 
Government receives $1,392 in taxes 
every minute from foreign visitor 
spending. Local governments receive 
over $2 billion in tax revenue every 
year from the Travel and Tourism In- 
dustry. In 1983, the industry generat- 
ed $8.7 billion in State tax revenues 
and a whopping $13.8 billion in Feder- 
al tax revenues. 

Obviously, tourism is essential for 
our economic survival, yet we cannot 
overlook the vital role it plays in our 
social lives as well. It expands the 
mind and invigorates the soul. It 
brings lands and peoples closer togeth- 
er. As vice chairman of the Congres- 
sional Travel and Tourism Caucus, I 
urge my colleagues to join me in 
paying tribute to the many benefits of 
the tourism industry for all regions of 
the country and for Americans in all 
walks of life. I, personally, am proud 
to celebrate the Travel and Tourism 
Industry during this week of recogni- 
tion, and I urge the people of the 
United States to join me.e 
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COUNTY COUNCIL OF HARFORD 
COUNTY, MD: CHESAPEAKE 
BAY RESOLUTION 


HON. ROY DYSON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


èe Mr. DYSON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Subcommittee on Fisheries 
and Wildlife, I would like to share 
with my colleagues a resolution adopt- 
ed by the County Council of Harford 
County in Maryland’s First District. 
The council is concerned with the 
Reagan administration’s proposed 67- 
percent reduction in funding of the 
USDA Soil Conservation Service. The 
resolution they adopted urges the 
President to reconsider this proposal, 
and to instead reduce the Soil Conser- 
vation Service budget by only 10 per- 
cent so that services vital to the envi- 
ronmental protection and economic 
stability of the Chesapeake Bay can be 
maintained. 

I share the Harford County Coun- 
cil’s desire to restore our nation’s most 
bountiful estuary, and believe that 
Federal assistance is essential if we are 
to repair the damage caused by dec- 
ades of pollution. Funding for the 
Chesapeake Bay is included in H.R. 8, 
and I strongly urge my colleagues to 
support this important legislation.e 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
HON. BILL SCHUETTE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


e Mr. SCHUETTE. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday, May 21, I was unavoidably 
absent during rollcall vote No. 120. 
Had I been present, I would have 
voted “yea.” e 


OLDER AMERICANS MONTH 
HON. DAN COATS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


e Mr. COATS. Mr. Speaker, the 
month of May is traditionally ob- 
served as Older Americans Month. It 
is a time when we can look at the valu- 
able contributions older Americans 
make to each of our communities. In 
special recognition of our senior citi- 
zens this month, we should not only 
focus on their accomplishments, but 
also commit, as a nation, to protect 
their rights and enhance their oppor- 
tunities. 

Senior citizens are part of the fastest 
growing segment of our population. It 
is estimated that one out of nine 
Americans are elderly. As more and 
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more Americans live longer and play 
prominent roles in our society, we 
should take special note of their con- 
cerns. Age creates no philosophical 
barriers and draws no philosophical 
lines, unless we choose to construct 
those barriers and draw those lines. 
We should choose to learn from the 
matured wisdom that older Americans 
possess because that is a valuable re- 
source we cannot afford to ignore. 

In the Fourth District of Indiana, 
and I believe it is true across the coun- 
try, senior citizens are particularly 
alert as to what the Federal Govern- 
ment is doing, especially as it relates 
to them. A fine example of someone 
who is sincerely interested in this 
process is Frank Seith. Frank is serv- 
ing as my senior intern in the Congres- 
sional Senior Internship Program. I 
am proud of Frank and all of Ameri- 
ca’s senior citizens. Our older Ameri- 
cas are entitled to be singled out spe- 
cial recognition and I applaud the 
month of May as Older Americans 
Month.e 


1986 BUDGET RESOLUTION 
HON. DON BONKER 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, as we 
begin consideration of the fiscal year 
1986 budget resolution, it is important 
that we not lose sight of the other def- 
icit: America’s $123 billion trade defi- 
cit. 

Cutting the budget deficit is the first 
and most important step we in the 
Congress can take to bring the inflat- 
ed dollar back down to Earth and 
reduce our unprecedented trade imbal- 
ance. But budget cutting alone is not 
enough; we must also ensure that our 
export-promoting programs remain 
competitive and that our trade law en- 
forcement agencies remain strong. 

The President’s budget plan strikes 
at the heart of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s trade program. Deep cuts have 
been proposed for the Customs Service 
that would dangerously weaken our 
ability to protect American consumers 
and producers from unfairly or illegal- 
ly traded goods. The proposed elimina- 
tion of the Export-Import Bank’s 
direct loan facility would cripple many 
U.S. exporters, adding billions of dol- 
lars to our bloated trade deficit and 
thousands of workers to the unem- 
ployment lines. 

The Democratic Trade Task Force, 
which was appointed by the Speaker 
in April to develop and coordinate 
Democratic positions and initiatives on 
trade, has unanimously endorsed two 
policy statements relating to the fiscal 
year 1986 budget. The first statement 
recommends that the President’s pro- 
posed reductions in Customs personnel 
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be turned back and that 800 additional 
positions be created to beef up en- 
forcement of our customs and trade 
laws. The second statement recom- 
mends that Eximbank’s direct loan 
window be retained and that efforts to 
gut or terminate other export financ- 
ing programs be rejected. 

It is important to note that the ad- 
ministration’s proposed cuts in the 
Customs Service and our export fi- 
nancing programs will do nothing to 
decrease the budget deficit; in fact 
Sid will cause net expenditures to 

Through its collection of tariffs and 
fines, the Customs Service is a reve- 
nue-raising agency. By cutting the 
Service’s inspection and enforcement 
capabilities the administration would 
also cut Customs collections. The addi- 
tional expense of 800 new positions 
would be more than offset by the re- 
sulting increase in tariff and fine reve- 
nues. 

Export financing programs have his- 
torically made money for the Treasury 
through the collection of fees and in- 
terest. Moreover, these programs sup- 
port exports that would otherwise be 
lost to foreign producers armed with 
generous export credit subsidies, 
which keeps American workers em- 
ployed and expands the tax base. 

The Budget Committee has reported 
a resolution that responsibly restrains 
spending while protecting these vital 
trade programs from extinction. As 
chairman of the Democratic Trade 
Task Force, I urge my colleagues to 
support the committee bill. 

At this time I would like to submit 
for the Record two policy statements 
of the Democratic Trade Task Force 
concerning the fiscal year 1986 budget 
for U.S. trade programs. 
RECOMMENDATION OF THE DEMOCRATIC TRADE 

Task FORCE ON THE FISCAL YEAR 1986 

BUDGET FOR THE CUSTOMS SERVICE 

The President's budget once again pro- 
poses a large cut in the U.S. Customs Serv- 
ice. For Fiscal Year 1986, 887 positions are 
to be eliminated. Such a reduction would be 
good news to drug traffickers and importers 
of counterfeit merchandise, but would not 
reduce the budget deficit. In fact, the pro- 
posed cuts of inspectors, agents, and com- 
modity specialists would increase the deficit 
because there is a direct relationship be- 
tween the number of inspections of imports 
and the duties collected. The same relation- 
ship holds true for discovering smuggling, 
false description of goods, undervaluation, 
and other forms of fraud. 

The President's proposal is a triumph of 
ideology over common sense, in which the 
overall objective of reducing the size of gov- 
ernment is illogically applied to a money- 
making law enforcement agency. 

In addition to collecting revenue, the Cus- 
toms Service is the first line of defense 
against illegal and unfair imports. For ex- 
ample, the Customs Service helps protect 
consumers against imports of counterfeit 
products and adulterated food. Customs en- 
forcement actions also help preserve jobs 
for American workers and markets for 
American manufacturers. 
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The increase in drug smuggling and unfair 
trade practices comes on top of a steadily 
rising volume of legitimate trade. Despite 
continuing efforts to improve efficiency, the 
Customs Service has not been able to keep 
up with these increased burdens. A signifi- 
cant increase in Customs personnel is long 
overdue. 

We propose to restore the President’s cuts 
and add 800 positions to the depleted front 
lines of our Customs Service. These posi- 
tions shall be allocated among inspector, 
import specialist, patrol officer, and special 
agent positions and be dedicated to the en- 
hanced enforcement of our customs and 
trade laws, the collection of import duties 
owed to the Government, and the protec- 
tion of the public from illegal and unsafe 
imports. The cost of this increase in staffing 
will more than be offset by increased reve- 
nues resulting from better enforcement of 
our laws. 

RECOMMENDATION OF THE DEMOCRATIC TRADE 

TASK FORCE ON THE FISCAL YEAR 1986 

BUDGET FOR EXPORT FINANCING PROGRAMS 


The Reagan administration has proposed 
terminating the Export-Import Bank's 
direct loan facility, currently authorized at 
$3.85 billion a year. In place of direct lend- 
ing, the administration has proposed an in- 
terest-rate' subsidy program called “I- 
Match.” I-Match would directly subsidize 
commercial lenders in order to counter for- 
eign government export credits. The subsidy 
payment would equal the difference be- 
tween the officially-supported foreign inter- 
est rate and prevailing market rates. The 
administration is asking for $136 million for 
the subsidy plan to support a maximum of 
$1.8 billion in private export financing. 

The I-Match proposal has been uniformly 
condemned by the banking and exporting 
communities as an inadequate substitute for 
direct lending—and with good reason. I- 
Match will not be able to provide financing 
that is competitive with foreign direct cred- 
its, primarily because commercial banks are 
either unable or unwilling to offer long- 
term, fixed-rate financing similar to that 
presently available through Exim's direct 
loan program—even with an Eximbank sub- 
sidy and guarantee. 

What’s more, I-Match will be more expen- 
sive than direct lending. According to the 
administration’s own calculations it will cost 
the Bank over $40 million more to provide 
interest-rate subsidies on $1.8 billion of pri- 
vate lending than it would cost if Eximbank 
made the loans itself. Whatever budget sav- 
ings the administration claims are purely on 
paper; actual expenditures for Eximbank 
will increase with I-Match. 

The administration’s Eximbank scheme is 
a double disaster: it will undermine the 
Bank’s effectiveness while costing the tax- 
payers more money. 

Other export financing facilities are 
threatened with extinction by the Reagan 
budget. In 1985 the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration (CCC) will lend over $300 million 
to support the export of American farm 
products. If the administration has its way, 
CCC’s export credit program won't lend a 
penny in 1986. CCC’s $5 billion export-credit 
guarantee program would be devastated by 
the Reagan budget, which calls for the im- 
position of prohibitive orgination fees. In 
proposing to kill the Small Business Admin- 
istration (SBA) the President is also propos- 
ing to end SBA export loans and guaran- 
tees. In 1984 SBA loaned $450,000 to small 
exporters and guaranteed $16.5 million 
worth of commercial export financing. 
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Export financing by Eximbank, CCC, and 
SBA are cost-effective mechanisms that 
ensure some measure of fairness for U.S. ex- 
porters, large and small, who confront for- 
eign competition armed with subsidized 
export credits. Moreover, these programs 
create jobs and generate new tax revenues. 
In a time of record trade deficits, unprece- 
dented budget deficits, and persistent unem- 
ployment on the farms and in the factories, 
it is irresponsible and counterproductive to 
cripple our most effective export promoting 
programs. 

We urge the President to revise this 
budget request for the Export-Import Bank 
to provide for the continuation of the direct 
credit program. Failure to do so would uni- 
laterally disarm the United States in the 
area of trade credit subsidies at the very 
time we are suffering from record trade 
deficits 

We strongly recommend that Eximbank’s 
direct loan facility continue to be the back- 
bone of the federal government’s export fi- 
nancing efforts. Additionally, we encourage 
Eximbank and the other agencies to be a 
nurturing ground for innovative programs 
that will enhance the competitiveness of 
our export industries. 

While recognizing that no part of the 
budget can be spared from the necessity of 
spending restraint, we recommend that the 
Republican proposals to gut or terminate 
our export financing programs be strongly 
opposed.@ 


NEW JERSEY’S MISSING SONS 
HON. JIM COURTER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. COURTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
New Jersey chapter of the American 
Legion held a vigil in Phillipsburg on 
May 4 and 5 for Americans who are 
prisoners of war or missing in action. 
Being unable to attend, I sent my re- 
grets, and some few remarks, by letter 
to the director of the ceremony. I now 
wish to respectfully place the letter 
before my colleagues. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, April 25, 1985. 
Hon. HaroLD O. Baker III, 
785 Pursel Street, Alpha, NJ. 

Dear Mr. Baker: You have asked, in writ- 
ing to me, whether I would honor you with 
my presence at the vigil in Phillipsburg. 
The honor would be mine. But I am not free 
to accept it, because the press of business 
has been too great. 

I ask you to forgive my absence, and I ask 
you that fully confident that it is absence 
that matters today, but not mine. 

My thoughts, at least, will be with you all 
through this service. They are with you, and 
they are with William Konyu, Bruce Law- 
rence, James Suydam, and New Jersey's 
other missing sons. 

None of these are men I know personally. 
But I honor them, in part because they 
fought for me, an American citizen. And I 
hold them in my mind today, because—who 
can tell—tomorrow I might meet them 

Suydam, Lawrence, Konyu: These names 
are badges of honor and symbols of hope. 
Each means so much, all by itself. These 
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names remind me of a small book of poems, 
by Bryan Alec Floyd, who fought beside 
good men in Vietnam. Each of Bryan 
Floyd's poems is for a Marine, and is titled 
simply with a name, a rank, and the initials 
of the U.S. Marine Corps. Each Marine, un- 
known to us, is alive in his poem. 

All these men suffered, some of them 
died, some returned home like Bryan Floyd. 
Most came as close to tragedy, to nobility, 
to terror, as they ever will, or would ever 
want. 

The stories of some take many verses to 
tell. But the poem for Private Joseph Plain- 
view, U.S.M.C., is among the most affecting. 
It’s only three letters long: M.I.A. The 
whiteness of the remainder of the page is 
hard to reckon with. 

Today, at least, it is together that you do 
your reckoning, about all that Vietnam still 
holds, and still represents. Together reckon. 
Together hope. Together you are strong 
against the fearsomeness of the unknown. If 
you stay together, then the cynics, who say 
that it was all for nothing, can never touch 
you. 

They never touched Sergeant Jules Beau- 
mont, another friend, another poem, to 
Bryan Alec Floyd. Beaumont was a hard- 
ened man, a silent man, who stayed the 
stranger. He was, the simple free verse says, 
“A professional Marine 
A former drill instructor 
And a posthumous winner 
Of the Congressional Medal of Honor. 

He hated nothing and no one. 

He had his doubts and disbeliefs about the 
war. .. 

“Just before his platoon was sent out 

On Operation Hastings, where he died, 

He gave to the Chaplain his own epitaph 

Which today is written on a small rock slab 

That marks his grave in Arlington: 

‘For those of us who fought and died for 
them, 

Peace and Freedom have a flavor 

That fascists and communists 

Will never know.’ ” 

Today, in Phillipsburg, you meet not for 
those who fought and died, and are a 
memory, but for those who fought and may 
yet live, and are a presence. Surely, for 
them, before all others, “Peace and Free- 
dom have a flavor that fascists and commu- 
nists will never know.” Surely nothing else 
must seem so sweet to these good American 
Men. 

We cannot know where they are, or what 
they face. But I think this is what they 
teach: Their willingness to go to battle 
means that if all of us wanted only Peace, 
none of us would have Freedom. Their ab- 
sence now, amidst this crowd, means that as 
long as any of us are not Free, none of us 
can be at Peace. 

May God be with you. 

JIM CouRTER, 
Member of Congress.@ 


A TRIBUTE TO THE STUDENTS 
OF BELCHERTOWN JUNIOR/ 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to pay tribute to the students of 
Belchertown Junior/Senior High 
School. Belchertown High recently re- 
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ceived the title of All State Energy 
Champions by winning the National 
Energy Education Day Youth Award 
for Energy Achievement Competition. 
This event is especially noteworthy be- 
cause it is the third year in a row 
which Belchertown has achieved this 
distinction. Over 100 ninth grade stu- 
dents undertook the monumental task 
of researching, documenting, and pro- 
ducing more than 1,000 energy 
projects. The students who participat- 
ed were aided by Mr. Shaun Bresna- 
han and other adult supervisors who 
were willing to volunteer their time 
and efforts. The principal credit for 
the success of this venture must go to 
the students. It was their hard work 
and devotion which made this event 
successful. 

The students have learned much 
from this effort, but they are not the 
only ones who have benefited. The 
community, on the whole, has gained 
from this program. The students’ work 
has had an important impact on fami- 
lies and businesses in the Belchertown 
area. Over 600 families received energy 
packets with important conservation 
tips, and the students visited area 
stores and businesses and offered ideas 
on how they could cut energy con- 
sumption. 

The work of these students is par- 
ticularly important if one remembers 
some recent history. A few years back, 
the United States, in fact almost the 
entire world, was in the midst of a seri- 
ous energy crisis. It was not too long 
ago that lines at gas stations went on 
for miles, energy prices soared and 
many people could not afford to drive 
their cars or heat their homes. At that 
time most Americans were seriously 
concerned about this country’s energy 
future. It was this atmosphere which 
gave birth to creative and imaginative 
ideas about alternative energy sources, 
and ways to conserve energy resources. 
Recently, however, a worldwide energy 
glut has caused energy supplies to be 
plentiful and prices to drop. Unfortu- 
nately, this has also resulted in many 
people forgetting about the not too 
distant past. Many of the important 
strides that were made in conservation 
and research have been forgotten or 
ignored. The students of Belchertown, 
however, know differently. They real- 
ize that the good times of today 
should not overshadow the valuable 
lessons of yesterday. It is because of 
students like these that there is hope 
for the energy future in the United 
States. 
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DON’T SEIZE THE MOMENT: A 
POLICY THAT MUST CEASE 


HON. HENRY J. HYDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
biggest problems facing the United 
States today is our relative inability to 
counter effectively the covert political 
and paramilitary activities of the Sovi- 
ets and their surrogates around the 
globe. This is especially true in the 
Third World. Being prepared to fight 
World War II again is just not enough 
as these days conquests are occurring 
by subversion and wars of liberation 
supported and controlled from with- 
out but occurring from within. We 
seem paralyzed in our efforts to deal 
with this reality. 

Nicaragua is a case in point. In the 
years leading up to Somoza’s over- 
throw in July 1979, the CIA’s covert 
action capability was reduced signifi- 
cantly. Consequently, little, if any, 
effort was made to challenge Fidel 
Castro’s clandestine support of the 
Sandinistas which included arms and 
training. 

The Carter administration essential- 
ly stood by, providing no discreet as- 
sistance to the broad coalition of mod- 
erate Nicaraguan businessman, non- 
Communist labor leaders, and Catholic 
Church leaders who, through strikes 
and demonstrations, were insisting 
that Somoza step down in favor of a 
democratically elected government. 
The United States did associate itself 
with an Organization of American 
States [OAS] effort to bring about a 
plebiscite, but when Somoza rejected 
this idea, little else was done by the 
Carter administration to combat Cas- 
tro’s backing of the Sandinistas, 

Particularly relevant retrospective 
reading on this period can be found in 
a 1980 book—authored by Cord Meyer, 
nationally syndicated columnist—enti- 
tled “Facing Reality: From World Fed- 
eralism to the CIA.” Meyer, a knowl- 
edgeable and now retired intelligence 
officer, who for a number of years 
served as the No. 2 man in the oper- 
ations directorate of the CIA, pointed- 
ly observed that: 

* * * When Somoza was finally forced to 
abdicate in July, the Sandinistas were in a 
strong position to influence the successor 
regime, while the moderate democratic op- 
position had been decimated and disorga- 
nized by the months of civil war. A timely 
decision in January to lend discreet finan- 
cial assistance to these moderates, and to 
encourage dissident elements within the Na- 
tional Guard to break with Somoza, might 
well have forced Somoza to accept a plebi- 
scite and would have avoided the radicaliza- 
tion of the country that Castro was able to 
exploit. In their refusal to accept the results 
of a peaceful ballot, the Sandinistas would 


have isolated themselves as an extremist mi- 
nority and would no longer have been able 
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to rally popular support against the deposed 
dictator. The long-term consequences of 
this missed opportunity may prove serious 
indeed in the form of increased Cuban influ- 
ence throughout Central America. It is a 
dramatic example of how costly the absence 
of a covert action capability can be in a situ- 
ation where the Soviets and their allies are 
get to intervene covertly and decisive- 
y. 

These prescient words were written 
5 years ago, but they must be borne in 
mind today as we contemplate our 
next vote on whether we should renew 
our assistance to the Contras. Luckily, 
we still have a chance of positively in- 
fluencing events in Nicaragua and 
Central America—provided this time 
around we seize the moment rather 
than ignore it.e 


SCHOLARSHIP DIPLOMACY PRO- 
GRAM DEVELOPED BY AID 
AND ARKANSAS BUSINESSMAN 


HON. JOHN P. HAMMERSCHMIDT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues a novel 
scholarship diplomacy program just 
announced yesterday, which is being 
instituted by a businessman from the 
Third District of Arkansas and the 
U.S. Agency for International Devel- 
opment. 

Sam Walton of Bentonville, AR, 
founder of the Wal-Mart Discount 
Stores chain, has joined with AID to 
start a fund which will pay for the col- 
lege education of needy Central Amer- 
ican students at three Arkansas col- 
leges. Sam Walton is contributing $3.6 
million to the program, which will be 
matched by $3 million in AID funds. 

The United States must increase the 
number of scholarships for Latin 
American students to offset education- 
al recruiting in that area by the Soviet 
Union and its allies. According to the 
General Accounting Office, in 1982 
the Soviet Union and its allies provid- 
ed over 9,000 scholarships to Latin 
American and Caribbean students. 
The United States provided only 2,580 
scholarships. Sam Walton has realized 
this, and is taking steps to do some- 
thing about it. 

The scholarship diplomacy program 
will give 1,000 students from all Cen- 
tral American countries except Nicara- 
gua, a chance to understand the Amer- 
ican principles of democracy and free 
enterprise by interacting with the 
people here and learning the values on 
which the United States is founded. 
The Central American students would 
attend one of three fine institutions in 
Arkansas: College of the Ozarks in 
Clarksville, John Brown University in 
Siloam Springs, or Harding University 
in Searcy. 
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In addition, AID has said it is possi- 
ble that it would add more money to 
the program if other private individ- 
uals make donations. Economically 
and socially disadvantaged students 
who show promise of leadership, from 
all Central American nations except 
Nicaragua, would be eligible to apply 
for the scholarships. 

Mr. Speaker, Sam Walton is not only 
a highly successful businessman, but 
also a fine example of a committed 
American, who is finding ways to in- 
volve the private sector in promoting 
democracy and working to make life 
better for these Central American stu- 
dents who have seen so much turmoil 
in their home countries. I am proud to 
have him as a constituent and a 
friend.e 


SOVIETS CONTINUE TO PERSE- 
CUTE AND ISOLATE PENTACOS- 
TALS AT CHUGUYEVKA 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, in Janu- 
ary of this year, I had the opportunity 
to travel with a delegation of my con- 
gressional colleagues to the Soviet 
Union. During that visit, I learned of 
the case of the aproximately 170 Pen- 
tacostals living in Chuguyevka, a small 
community in the Soviet Far East. To 
this community of Christians who 
have sought basic religious freedoms, 
such as worship services and religious 
education for their young, the Soviets 
have responded with unbridled and 
unrelenting suppression and intoler- 
ance. All efforts by this group of 
ethnic Germans to emigrate have been 
unsuccessful. 

During my discussions with several 
Pentacostals I was told how on Satur- 
days they visit the Moscow synagogue 
of their Jewish friends who faced a 
similar fate under the thumb of Soviet 
persecution. They explained that they 
found a helping hand in those visits 
and that in times of trouble the Jews 
and Christians were able to come to- 
gether to share their despair, while all 
too often during better times they 
stood apart. 

Even when confronted with the ar- 
rests and convictions of its leaders, 
midnight searches and interrogations, 
and the very precarious economic situ- 
ation they face because they are not 
permitted employment, the Pentacos- 
tals at Chuguyevka remain steadfastly 
committed to their beliefs. Their 
greatest struggle is in response to 
Soviet threats to remove the children 
from parental custody. Only the Sovi- 
ets could initiate such an appalling 
and inhumane policy. The community 
announced its intention to withdraw 
their children from State schools 
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where they faced atheist indoctrina- 
tion and teacher-led taunting of the 
little fascists and praying mantises. 

Mr. Speaker, the plight of those at 
Chuguyevka is a vivid example of 
Soviet oppression and callous disre- 
gard for basic human freedoms. It 
stands in marked contrast to Soviet of- 
ficials who continue to insist—indeed, 
these practiced and outlandish per- 
formances are a paean to twisted rea- 
soning—that. their government re- 
spects and guarantees fundamental 
human rights. 

So that we may better understand 
the desperate situation of those at 
Chuguyevka, I commend to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues, the following 
recent Washington Post article ‘‘Sovi- 
ets Trying Members of Pentacostalist 
Sect,” and ask that the article be in- 
serted in full at this point in the 
RECORD: 


[From the Washington Post, May 4, 1985] 


SOVIETS TRYING MEMBERS OF PENTECOSTALIST 
SECT 


EFFORTS TO EMIGRATE ARE UNSUCCESSFUL 
(By Celestine Bohlen) 


Moscow.—Several members of a small 
Pentecostalist community in the Soviet Far 
East have been put on trial recently on 
charges that stem from their defiance of 
Soviet laws on religion and education. 

According to reports reaching Moscow, 
the pastor of the community, Viktor Walter, 
34, was sentenced April 9 to five years in a 
labor camp after he was convicted of violat- 
ing laws regulating the separation of church 
and school, of anti-Soviet slander and con- 
ducting illegal religious services. 

Walter’s conviction at the end of a week- 
long open trial came after eight families in 
the 170-member community decided last 
winter to take their children out of Soviet 
schools where, they said, they were victim- 
ized both because of their religion and their 
German background. 

The community of ethnic Germans had 
moved to the town of Chuguyevka, near 
Vladivostok on the Sea of Japan, from cen- 
tral Asia several years ago to get away from 
what they said was religious harassment. 

Since then, they have applied to emigrate 
to West Germany, joining the estimated 
130,000 ethnic Germans within the Soviet 
Union now trying to leave to join relatives 
in the West. 

Most of the Germans, whose families have 
lived in Russia for several generations, now 
live in central Asia where they were moved 
during World War II. 

The number of ethnic Germans getting 
visas to leave has been steadily declining 
this year, although there was a slight trend 
upward in April. 

The peak year in German emigration was 
in 1976, when 9,626 left. Last year the 
number was 864. 

Last week, a member of the Chuguyevka 
community burst into the West German 
Embassy, seeking help in his effort to emi- 
grate. 

He left the embassy the same day, appar- 
ently with assurances that his case and 
others from the community will be pursued 
diplomatically. 

Meanwhile, according to the reports, prob- 
lems for Pentecostalists in Chuguyevka 
have increased. After Walter’s conviction, 
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another eight leaders of the community 
were expected to stand trial April 23, on 
charges stemming from their participation 
in a demonstration Dec. 27 protesting Wal- 
ter’s arrest two weeks earlier. 

No word has reached Moscow on the out- 
come of the April 23 trial. 

In February, three community members 
were convicted of not having proper docu- 
ments. One was sentenced to one year, while 
the other two were tried again on the sepa- 
rate charges of participating in the demon- 
stration. 

The entire group had sent their Soviet 
passports to Moscow in 1984, when they 
made their second application to emigrate. 

Three times since September 1983, the 
group has gone on a mass month-long 
hunger strike. The last was in February of 
this year, while the first trial was taking 
place. 

Since the beginning of this year, no 
member of the community has had a job. 
The group lives on livestock and food they 
have raised themselves, and whatever they 
can earn from selling milk and produce, ac- 
cording to its members. 

Members of the community now fear that 
more charges will be brought against them. 
After they took 27 of their children out of 
school, their homes were searched, and 
Bibles and pictures were seized. 

The Pentacostalists in Chuguyevka have 
not registered as such with the government, 
which puts their church in a precarious po- 
sition with Soviet authorities. The estimat- 
ed number of Pentacostalists in the Soviet 
Union ranges from 125,000 to 300,000, of 
whom 33,000 have registered with the 
state. 


CONGRESSIONAL SALUTE TO 
THE HONORABLE JOHN A. 
MANZ OF FRANKLIN LAKES, NJ 
ESTEEMED EDUCATOR, COM- 
MUNITY LEADER AND GREAT 
AMERICAN 


HON. ROBERT A. ROE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, June 13, the residents of Franklin 
Lakes, my congressional district and 
State of New Jersey will join together 
in testimony to a most esteemed edu- 
cator and good friend—the Honorable 
John A. Manz—who is retiring from 
his high office of public trust as super- 
intendent of schools of the Borough of 
Franklin Lakes, NJ. I know that you 
and our colleagues here in the Con- 
gress will want to join with me in ex- 
tending our deepest of appreciation to 
Superintendent Manz and share the 
pride of his good wife, Betty; sons, 
John C. and Joseph; daughter Melinda 
and her husband Jay Freid; and grand- 
children, Christie, Courtney, and 
Justin Freid upon this milestone of 
achievement in their family endeavors. 

Mr. Speaker, when you reflect upon 
the fact that the cultural, historical, 
and economic achievements—even the 
basic health, well being, and longevi- 


ty—of a state and nation depend in 
large measure upon how well we edu- 
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cate each generation charged with the 
trust of carrying out its responsibil- 
ities and traditions, we can indeed be 
proud of John Manz’ outstanding con- 
tribution to the quality of life and way 
of life for all of our people. 

Mr. Manz has indeed earned the 
highest respect and esteem of all of us 
for his leadership and standards of ex- 
cellence in seeking to improve the 
quality of education for our people. 
His personal commitment, diligence 
and endeavors as an educator and 
school administrator have brought ex- 
cellence to the students and State and 
national recognition to the schools of 
Franklin Lakes where he was the first 
and only superintendent to serve in 
the school district. 

Mr. Speaker, John Manz has served 
our people and our country with dis- 
tinction. There is much that can be 
said of his 36 years of outstanding 
service to the Borough of Franklin 
Lakes and the 4% years he served in 
the United States Air Force during 
World War II. 

He has served as a trustee of the 
Franklin Lakes Library and was in- 
strumental in establishing a public li- 
brary system and library in the com- 
munity. Superintendent Manz also 
aided in establishing a recreation pro- 
gram in Franklin Lakes. He is a 
member, Franklin Lakes Chamber of 
Commerce; Most Blessed Sacrament 
Church, Franklin Lakes; and Knights 
of Columbus, Council 1736, Ridge- 
wood, NJ. 

As the dean of school administrators 
in Bergen County, he has held all of- 
fices including president of the Bergen 
County Superintendents Association. 
He has been an active member of the 
New Jersey Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, and the 
Bergen County Audio-Visual Commis- 
sion. He is a charter member and past 
chairman of the Northwest Bergen 
Region for Special Education and has 
been a pioneer in special education es- 
tablishing one of the first classes in 
our State of New Jersey to serve the 
neurologically impaired child. 

Under his direction the school dis- 
trict has expanded its facilities to pro- 
vide a substantive learning experience 
for our young people attaining the 
prestigious recognition of being includ- 
ed in the New York Times’ directory 
of outstanding schools. He was respon- 
sible for the building of High Moun- 
tain Road, Colonial Road, and Wood- 
side Avenue schools, as well as four ad- 
ditions to the Franklin Avenue Middle 
School and the development of the 
present offices of the board of educa- 
tion. His work and efforts impacted 
the lives of thousands of students. The 
schoo] district of Franklin Lakes was 
recognized by the Middle Atlantic 
States as a charter member and cited 
as being among the first elementary 
school districts in the Nation to be cer- 
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tified by the Middle Atlantic States 
Assembly of Schools. 

John Manz is the son of Jane and 
Karl Manz, one of 12 children (6 boys 
and 6 girls). He spent his early life in 
Saddle River, NJ, and is a graduate of 
St. Lukes Elementary and Secondary 
Schools in Hohokus, NJ. He received 
his B.S. degree from Seton Hall Uni- 
versity in 1948, and a masters degree 
in administration and supervision 
from Montclair College in 1952. He 
also pursued post-graduate studies at 
William Paterson College and Rutgers 
the State University. 

His teaching career commenced in 
September 1949 in Franklin Lakes 
where he became vice principal 3 years 
later. He was appointed chief school 
administrator in 1958. It is interesting 
to note that the Franklin Lakes school 
system at that time consisted of one 
building and nine staff members. 

Shortly after Superintendent Manz 
began his administration, the Borough 
of Franklin Lakes began to grow. 
Under his direction the concept of 
neighborhood schools was established. 
With all grades and overcrowding at 
Franklin Avenue School, plans were 
developed for the High Mountain 
Road School. It was completed and 
opened in 1962, housing grades kinder- 
garten to fifth grade. The Colonial 
Road School followed in 1965. An addi- 
tion of library, home arts and home 
economics was added to Franklin 
Avenue School in 1969 and was desig- 
nated a middle school with grades 7 
and 8. Woodside Avenue School was 


completed in 1971. As need for space 
continued, a much-needed addition 
was built at Franklin Avenue School 
in 1982. 


Franklin Lakes school system, its 


buildings, students and staff have 
brought a great sense of pride and 
have been.a source of joy to John 
Manz. Through the efforts of the 
members of the board of education 
and community, the school system and 
its programs have gained a reputation 
for excellence in our State and Nation. 
The quality of leadership and sincerity 
of purpose that Superintendent Manz 
has imparted to our people are mir- 
rored in his many accomplishments 
and have been captured in the promi- 
nent biographical publications of 
“Who’s Who in New Jersey” and 
“Who's Who in Education in Amer- 
ica.” He is especially proud of the 
Bergen County Superintendents Serv- 
ice Award that he received for the 
school years 1977-1978. 

Mr. Speaker. Superintendent Manz 
is an outstanding administrator, edu- 
cator, and good friend whose richness 
of wisdom and expertise in his daily 
pursuits have touched the lives of 
many, many people. As we gather to- 
gether on June 13 in tribute to his 
leadership endeavors and personal 
commitment dedicated to the educa- 
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tion of our young people, we do indeed 
salute an esteemed educator, outstand- 
ing community leader, and great 
American—the Honorable John A. 
Manz of Franklin Lakes, NJ.e 


TROUBLED BY THE CURRENT 
PRIORITIES OF OUR GOVERN- 
MENT 


HON. HOWARD WOLPE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
just like to take a moment to share 
with my colleagues a few letters I re- 
cently received from students in a U.S. 
Government class at Loy Norrix High 
School in Kalamazoo, MI. I cannot tell 
you how deeply moved I was by the 
words of these students who are trou- 
bled by the current priorities of our 
Government. The sincerity and pro- 
found thoughtfulness evident in each 
note is most impressive and demands 
our close attention. For these are our 
young people speaking. I urge my col- 
leagues to read the following letters 
and to hear their message. 

Dear Mr. Wore, I am a senior at Loy 
Norrix High School in Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan. And my grades are not the greatest, 
but that is a different story when it comes 
to me in Tracy Beauty Academy. I really 
enjoy and work hard at learning Cosmetolo- 
gy for my future trade. Though this may be, 
it’s not exactly the easiest to pay for. I know 
they say there is financial aid, but I'm also 
told I have to move out of my parent’s 
house first. Well, neither of us are ready for 
me to leave just yet. No, I’m not writing you 
to get help as far as money for my school- 
ing. What I am writing for is to tell you my 
feelings on military spending. 

I just can’t understand why the govern- 
ment must spend so much on defense. Espe- 
cially when that money could and should be 
spent on more important things like the el- 
derly people and struggling people who 
need food or money to accomplish some- 
thing in life. We shouldn't be spending so 
we kill people. We should spend more on 
the basis of saving and helping in making 
better human beings for all of our futures. 
If I had the money, I would help instead of 
worrying about spending money on things 
that wouldn’t help us, but most likely help 
us in ending up dead. 

Sincerely, 
Dawn NUFER. 


Dear Mr. Wore, My name is Joe Good- 
rich. I am a student at Loy Norrix High 
School in Kalamazoo, Michigan. I would 
like to express my thoughts on nuclear arms 
spending. 

I feel that we need to drop our arms 
spending quite a bit. The United States al- 
ready has enough nuclear arms to blow the 
whole world up several times over. In the 
event that we went into all out war, there 
would be no winner. Einstein made a state- 
ment that said, “If there is a world war 
four, it will be fought with sticks and 
stones”. I would not like to have it that way. 

If all that the United States is trying to do 
is impress everyone with how much arms we 
have, I think that we have well overdone it. 
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We, the United States, should show every- 
one how much we want peace and quit 
making nuclear arms. This would help to 
show everyone that we don’t want war. It 
would also help our economy very much. 
We could use the money for better uses, 
such as new places for the old to live cheap- 
ly. Or we could just lower the taxes by 
loads. There are more things to better spend 
our money on than nuclear arms, 

Thank you for your time to read this 
letter and I hope it was worth your while. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH GOODRICH. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WOLPE, I am writing to 
you in the hopes that you can have some 
kind of influence over the amount of money 
that is being spent on so-called “defense” 
spending in America. 

Every day on the national news and in the 
newspaper I see and read about important 
social programs that are being cut time and 
again so that President Reagan can fund 
more MX missiles. Right here in the United 
States there are people going without food 
tonight because Ronald Reagan believes in 
war not people. Unemployment benefits, 
Social Security and welfare benefits to 
needy families are more important than 
being the toughest kid on the block. If 
Ronald Reagan had his way we will be in a 
World War before he is out of office. I 
prefer that my tax dollars be used for 
humane purposes rather than the inhumane 
purpose of “war toys”, such as the MX mis- 
sile. 

I hope you will do all you can do to gather 
support in Washington for the people of our 
nation. 

Sincerely, 
RIcH MILLS. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WOLPE, as a concerned 
citizen of the United States, I feel military 
spending should be decreased to a mini- 
mum. Yes, I know we must keep up with 
Russia’s advancements, but with the sup- 
plies we currently possess we could destroy 
Russia anytime. If it comes down to a nucle- 
ar war, both ourselves and Russia will be 
hopeless cases in the end anyway. So why 
spend billions of dollars on a hopeless 
cause? 

Don't get me wrong, I feel it is necessary 
to spend money for defense, but spending 
$400 on a hammer is a bit ridiculous. It 
seems that the defense budget contains too 
much money to know what to do with, I feel 
some of the budget money should fund 
other problems of our country, such as 
senior citizens, medical research and college 
funding. 

In closing, I'd like to say thanks for taking 
the time to listen. 

Sincerely, 
JAMIE PRICE. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WOLPE, I am writing to 
tell you how pleased I am that the defense 
budget is finally at a point in which we are 
prepared to combat any sort of foreign op- 
pression that we may face in the future. 

However, I feel that unnecessary waste in 
the defense program must be cut down. The 
spending level of the tax dollar is wasted 
unnecessarily by the Pentagon's military 
contracts. Once again, I feel that the de- 
fense budget is appropriate to defend the 
dreams of the people. 

Sincerely, 
Jim McCoy. 

DEAR HONORABLE HOWARD WOLPE, I am 
writing to you in response to the latest de- 
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velopments in the Pentagon's overspending 
on defense weapons and military parts. 

I'm tired of all this overspending. I know 
that it is important to have these weapons 
and parts, but look how much money the 
United States is spending on these weapons 
and parts. Billions and billions of dollars are 
wasted because of Reagonomics. President 
Reagan wants to keep up with the Soviets. I 
know it is to protect the U.S. in its defense 
in time of war, but spending billions of dol- 
lars on weapons and space projects is terri- 
ble. 

All of these billions of dollars wasted 
could have been used to help the unemploy- 
ment in the United States and create new 
jobs to put some thousands of Americans 
back to work. 

I am really concerned about this waste of 
money. 

Thank you for taking the time to read 
this letter. I wish you good luck in the 
future and God bless you. 

In closing, also think about the people 
who are starving in the United States. If we 
are willing to help other countries, why 
can’t we even help our own country? 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT BECHTEL.' 


DOUBLE STANDARD 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


è Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, our colleague, the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Judici- 
ary Committee, PETER W. RODINO, JT., 
has written an article which should be 
required reading for every Member of 
this body. 

Published in the Baltimore Sun on 
May 20, the article examines the un- 
settling reluctance of the Department 
of Justice to investigate and prosecute 
alleged fraudulent defense contrac- 
tors. 

Slashing domestic programs in the 
name of eliminating waste and fraud 
has become something of a national 
past time under the current adminis- 
tration. Unfortunately, it appears that 
the administration’s zeal for ferreting 
out corruption does not extend to the 
rampant fraud in defense contracts. 

Yet, as Chairman Roprno’s article 
points out, it has been estimated the 
“Pentagon waste and procurement 
fraud nearly equals all the Federal 
money spent on the major programs 
for the needy, which are under attack 
by this administration for being too 
wasteful.” 

As we take up the budget resolution 
this week, and later authorization and 
appropriations bills for the Depart- 
ment of Defense, I hope my colleagues 
will bear in mind the insightful com- 
ments contained in the article that fol- 
lows: 
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{From the Sun (Baltimore), May 20, 1985) 
DOUBLE STANDARD 
(By Peter W. Rodino, Jr.) 


WaASHINGTON.—When President Reagan 
came to Washington, he vowed to eliminate 
government waste and corruption. His social 
policy and spending cuts would, he said, 
root out the welfare cheats and trim excess 
fat in government. 

But while the president has gone after so- 
called welfare “freeloaders” with great rhe- 
torical gusto, the administration has been 
considerably less eager to prosecute the big- 
gest government boondoggle of all—defense 
procurement fraud. 

Consider the enormity of the Defense 
budget. We are now in the midst of an un- 
precedented eight-year peacetime defense 
buildup of $2.3 trillion, in which the Penta- 
gon. is spending, on the average, $428 million 
every hour, 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 

Consider, too, that the largest welfare 
fraud case in U.S. history—$377,000 of fraud 
spread over 10 years—is small change com- 
pared with the almost $1 billion in cost 
overruns recently alleged in the General 
Dynamics case, or the $800,000 General 
Electric billed the government for work 
never done. 

Yet the Reagan Justice Department has 
been reluctant to go after alleged fraudu- 
lent defense contractors—even ones that the 
Pentagon itself uncovers. This administra- 
tion has sent a message that when it comes 
to defense, there is a different standard of 
accountability—or non-accountability. 

By now, the defense fraud stories are all 
too familiar. Most Americans have heard of 
the $9,600 allen wrench, the $7,600 coffee- 
maker, the $5,096 pliers, and the $640 toilet 
seat. 

A recent Pentagon audit of 216 defense 
contracts showed 10 percent to be fraudu- 
lent. If this is a valid sample, it means that 
of the 15 million defense contracts entered 
into this year, upwards of 1.5 million could 
be fraudulent. Some critics estimate that 
Pentagon waste and procurement fraud 
nearly equals all the federal money spent on 
the major programs for the needy, which 
are under attack by this administration for 
being too wasteful. 

The taxpayer has every right to be 
alarmed, and many are angry: Polls indicate 
diminished confidence in the Pentagon’s use 
of our money. 

Yet, despite the establishment of a de- 
fense procurement fraud unit two years ago 
at the Department of Justice, only 20 con- 
victions have been won. Indeed, the Justice 
Department has been criticized for not 
taking on major defense fraud cases, but 
only for going after smaller companies with 
less complex cases—and that only after Con- 
gress or the press raises the particular case. 

Recently, an FBI special agent revealed 
that the Justice Department put off action 
in a two-and-a-half year investigation of 
Pratt & Whitney, even though sufficient 
evidence exists to bring charges against the 
company for more than $1 million in ques- 
tionable billings on defense contracts, in- 
cluding $266,293 to lease luxury cars for 
company executives who later were allowed 
to purchase them at discount prices. 

Of the major cases that Department of 
Justice prosecutors do pursue, critics—in- 
cluding Republican Senator Charles Grass- 
ley—contend that they often settle too 
quickly because of an unwillingness to bring 
them to trial. 

In one case against Sperry Corpo ration— 
which is one of the top 20 military contrac- 
tors and receives more than $1 billion a year 
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in contracts—the Justice Department set- 
tled for an $850,000 penalty even though 
the judge in the case cited audits showing 
that Sperry had overcharged the taxpayers 
more than $3.3 million. In another case, 
against Rockwell, the Justice Department 
settled for $1.5 million ($500,000 to the gov- 
ernment and $1 million invested in a com- 
puter for Rockwell to ward off future 
abuses) even though as much as $4 million 
was overcharged. And Rockwell never had 
to admit wrongdoing. 

In an unsettling comment last September, 
the Pentagon’s inspector general noted that 
Justice Department prosecutors are often 
reluctant to undertake defense fraud cases 
because of their length and complexity, but 
that he was able to persuade them to take 
on more of these cases by appealing “to 
their patriotism.” 

Just as the Department of Defense must 
be held responsible for faulty procurement 
practices, the Department of Justice must 
be held accountable for prosecuting defense 
fraud and wrongdoing. In a government of 
laws and not men, law enforcement should 
not depend upon extra-legal appeals to pros- 
ecutors’ “patriotism.” We cannot, as a 
nation, countenance a double standard of 
justice—one for defense fraud and another 
for all other misconduct. 

In the case of defense fraud, with so much 
taxpayer money at stake, selective law en- 
forcement can only serve to undermine 
public confidence in our system of justice 
and, ultimately, erode public trust in our na- 
tion's military. 

That would be an awfully big price to 
pay—even more costly, in the long run, than 
any cost overrun could ever be.e@ 


GOODYEAR JOINS THE FIGHT 
TO CURB THE DEFICIT 


HON. JOHN F. SEIBERLING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, 
when Ronald Reagan became Presi- 
dent in 1981 and rammed his spending 
budget and tax cut bill through the 
Congress, those Members who, like 
myself, opposed his program stated at 
the time that we did not believe it pos- 
sible to make such large tax cuts and 
such huge increases in defense spend- 
ing, preserve the safety net for those 
in need, and balance the budget, all at 
the same time. Subsequent events 
have demonstrated the validity of our 
concern. President Reagan’s program 
took all the savings from cuts in civil- 
ian programs and simply used them to 
expand the defense program, At the 
same time, by drastically reducing the 
Federal Government’s revenue base, 
he produced the huge deficits that 
have become the trademark of his ad- 
ministration. 

Many in and out of Congress have 
been increasingly concerned about the 
impact that the deficit, and the result- 
ing overpriced dollar, has had on 
American business. It has been the 
major cause of the unprecedented 
trade imbalance, which has cost mil- 
lions of American jobs and is costing 
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hundreds of thousands more jobs each 
year. 

The public as a whole appears to un- 
derstand this. Both this year and last 
year, respondents to my annual survey 
of residents of my congressional dis- 
trict cited reducing the Federal deficit 
as the national priority they believe to 
be most urgent. Furthermore, 76 per- 
cent of the 9,000 respondents to my 
most recent survey favored freezing 
defense spending at current levels as a 
way to help solve the deficit problem, 
while 61 percent opposed more cuts in 
domestic social programs. 

Mr. Speaker, in every one of the 
years since the first Reagan budget 
was submitted to Congress, I have sup- 
ported alternative budget amendments 
which, if they’ had been adopted, 
would have produced far lower deficits 
than either the President’s budget or 
the one finally adopted by Congress. 
As the time for adopting a budget res- 
olution is again at hand, it is with no 
little gratification that I welcome the 
entry of the largest corporation in my 
district, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., into the battle to get the deficit 
under control. Goodyear’s weekly pub- 
lication for all of its employees and re- 
tirees, “The Wingfoot Clan,” in the 
edition of May 9, 1985, contains as its 
lead article, a full page devoted to 
urging all employees to write their 
Senators and Representatives demand- 
ing that the budget deficit be brought 
under control. The company is even 
making preprinted postcards available 
to employees for mailing to the Presi- 
dent and to Members of Ohio’s con- 
gressional delegation. 

In its article, Goodyear quotes Presi- 
dent Reagan in behalf of cutting the 
deficit by reducing spending rather 
than raising taxes, as follows: “The 
simple truth is, no matter how hard 
you work, no matter how strong this 
economy grows, no matter how much 
more tax money comes to Washington, 
it won't amount to a hill of beans if 
Government won’t curb its endless ap- 
petite to spend.” Of course, the Presi- 
dent is right about curbing Govern- 
ment’s endless appetite to spend, but 
what he fails to mention is that he has 
contributed to the spending appetite 
more than any other President by 
feeding the insatiable military indus- 
trial complex. 

In recent months, we have had one 
after another outrageous example of 
Pentagon and defense contractor 
waste, and even fraud. The final straw 
has been the admission by Defense 
Secretary Caspar Weinberger that he 
had just found over $4 billion of sur- 
plus funds in the Pentagon’s swollen 
bank account, after insisting for 
months that the defense of the United 
States could not endure a single reduc- 
tion below the $286 billion it was seek- 
ing for the coming fiscal year. 
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We have also been treated to the 
spectacle of numbers of the Nation’s 
leading corporations enjoying zero or 
even negative income taxes despite 
huge profits. Surely it is time to ask 
them, as well as the Pentagon, to 
make some contribution to deficit re- 
duction before we start taking it out of 
human safety net programs, the pres- 
ervation of healthy environment, or 
the education of our youth. 

As a matter of general interest, I am 
offering for inclusion in the RECORD 
following these remarks the entire ar- 
ticle from Goodyear’s ‘‘Wingfoot 
Clan.” In addition, I am offering for 
inclusion in the Rercorp a column 
which I have written on the Federal 
deficit in the newsletter being mailed 
to all residents of my district this 
week. The column is entitled “The 
Federal Deficit: A Time for Action.” 
Both articles follow these remarks: 

HALT THE DEFICIT! 
(By Hank Ruppel) 

Alarmed by the rocketing federal budget 
deficit, groups all across the nation are 
mounting campaigns to let Congress and 
the president know there is popular support 
for cutting spending to bring the red ink 
under control. 

Goodyear is one of the newest partici- 
pants in this ‘‘Halt the Deficit—Write Now!” 
effort which makes the point that it is the 
underlying cause of American industry's de- 
clining competitiveness at home and abroad, 
and a threat to this country’s economic 
well-being and standard of living. 

As its part, the company is making pre- 
printed postcards available to employees for 
mailing to President Ronald Reagan, Sena- 
tors John Glenn and Howard Metzenbaum 
and their Congressman (John Seiberling or 
Ralph Regula). 

The postcards and an accompanying letter 
from Chairman Robert E. Mercer will be on 
the desks of all salaried personnel in the 
Akron complex on Friday morning, May 10. 
Hourly workers also will receive the materi- 
al from supervisors at that time. 

Employees need only sign the cards, write 
in the names of the Senators and appropri- 
ate Congressman, affix 14-cent stamps and 
mail. 

DEFICITS KEEP INTEREST RATES HIGH 

Government borrowing to make up its 
deficits (this year’s is estimated at $220 bil- 
lion) has helped keep interest rates high— 
attracting foreign investment and strength- 
ening the dollar in relation to the currencies 
of other major trading countries. 

The result: sales of foreign-made goods 
have increased at the expense of American 
goods, widening this country's international 
trade deficit to a record $123.3 billion in 
1984. 

As industries have had to halt or cut back 
output of products that compete with for- 
eign goods, an estimated two million U.S. 
jobs have been lost—and that number could 
double by the end of the decade. 

At the same time, high interest rates have 
discouraged capital spending at many com- 
panies, threatening the very expansion and 
modernization of U.S. industry that is 
needed to help competition. 

WHY ARE WE IN THIS SITUATION? 

The government is spending more than it 
takes in. It now is borrowing 23 cents of 
every dollar that it spends, and 33 percent 
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of its tax take is used to pay interest on the 
national debt, which is approaching $2 tril- 
lion. 

The Business Roundtable, an organization 
of corporate executives taking stands on 
public issues, believes that now, with the 
economy strong, is the time to do something 
about government spending, and it is acting 
as the catalyst for the “Halt the Deficit” 
movement. 

If all Americans give a little, it argues, the 
pinch will be minimal and an economic 
future of low inflation and steady growth 
will be ensured. 

There are some who argue, however, that 
spending programs should be continued at 
present levels and taxes increased to reduce 
the deficit to manageable size. 

In a recent address to the nation in de- 
fense of spending cuts to reduce the deficit 
by $52 billion, President Reagan summed up 
the argument against higher taxes this way: 

“The simple truth is, no matter how hard 
you work, no matter how strong this econo- 
my grows, no matter how much more tax 
money comes to Washington, it won't 
amount to a hill of beans if government 
won’t curb its endless appetite to spend.” 


EMPLOYEES HAVE BIG STAKE IN EFFORT 


Because tires are one of the hardest hit by 
imports, Goodyearites have a big stake in 
reducing the deficit and thereby improving 
the competitive posture of U.S. industry. 

The inflow of foreign-made tires is at a 
record level. If it continues to expand, im- 
ports will account for 29 percent of the U.S. 
auto tire replacement market this year— 
triple their 1980 share. Similar import gains 
are apparent in truck and other types of 
tires. 

Coincidentally, the U.S. tire industry is 
confronted with a flight by its original 
equipment customers to offshore plants. 

Goodyear has turned to overseas sourcing, 
often from plants less efficient than those 
in this country, as a counter-measure, and 
this trend can be expected to grow if the 
dollar retains its present strength. 
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As a result, the company imported 600,000 
more tires than it exported last year—the 
reverse of 1980 when it recorded a net 
export balance of 1.2 million units. 

Another offsetting move by Goodyear is 
the recent arrangement under which Toyo 
of Japan will manufacture all of the compa- 
ny’s earthmover tires for the Pacific Rim 
market, with Topeka earthmover tire oper- 
ations being scaled back to serve only North 
American needs. 

Goodyear had to make these moves even 
though it is spending more on research and 
development than the rest of the U.S. tire 
and rubber industry combined and has been 
making record outlays to update its manu- 
facturing system and improve efficiency. 

Production costs in the company’s newer 
facilities have been reduced an impressive 
33 percent, but this has not been able to 
offset the devastating impact of the strong 
dollar. The industry is losing ground to im- 
ports of a frightening rate. 

By cutting the dollar down to size, reduc- 
tion of the federal budget deficit would re- 
store the competitiveness of American-made 
tires in the global market. 

That's why Goodyear is participating in 
the “Halt the Deficit” movement—and why 
employees have a vested interest in calling 
for spending reductions by Congress by 
mailing the postcards being provided. 
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CoMMENT—By REPRESENTATIVE JOHN 
SEIBERLING 


THE FEDERAL DEFICIT: A TIME FOR ACTION 


Last month, in a televised appeal on 
behalf of the Senate Republican leaders’ 
budget plan (his plan having been rejected 
by his own party), President Reagan ac- 
knowledged that the huge federal deficit 
presents an enormous threat to our nation’s 
future. Now running $200 billion a year, the 
deficit is dangerously out of control. Fur- 
ther delay in dealing effectively with the 
deficit will only deepen the danger that our 
economic recovery will collapse, plunging us 
into a deep economic recession or even a de- 
pression. 

One need not agree with the President's 
latest approach for reducing the deficit to 
congratulate him for bringing this message 
to the public. However, his message was 
weakened by his astonishing effort to 
present the deficit problem as though he 
and his own policies had no role in bringing 
about this dangerous state of affairs. The 
fact is that since he took ofice, Congress 
gave the President the two things he 
wanted that kicked off this trillion deficit: 
the 1981 tax cuts and the unprecedented 
peacetime defense spending binge. 

After Ronald Reagan became President in 
1981, those Members of Congress who, like 
myself, opposed his tax and budget pro- 
grams, did so because we did not believe 
that the President could make large tax 
cuts for the wealthy and the nation’s corpo- 
rations, huge increases in defense spending, 
preserve the “safety net” for those most in 
need of federal help, and still balance the 
budget, all at the same time. Subsequent 
events have demonstrated the validity of 
our concern. 

The first result was the recession of 1982, 
as the Federal Reserve tightened the money 
supply to prevent the deficit from kicking 
off another huge round of inflation. The 
“demandside” effect of the huge deficits, of 
course, produced the economic boom of 
1983-1984, This, plus the “supply-side” tax 
cuts of 1981, produced the overpriced dollar. 
This, in turn, is the major cause of the ap- 
palling U.S. trade imbalance which has cost 
millions of American jobs, and is costing 
hundreds of thousands more jobs each year. 
The deindustrialization” of America is con- 
tinuing at a faster and faster pace. 

The federal deficit would have already 
crowded American business out of the pool 
of available investment capital if it were not 
for the fact that foreign investors have been 
financing half the federal deficit at the rate 
of about $100 billion a year. Paradoxically, 
these investments have been attracted by 
the high real interest rates and low corpo- 
rate tax rates produced by the Reagan defi- 
cit and tax policies. However, I know of no 
responsible, informed person who believes 
that we can expect foreigners to finance the 
federal deficit much longer at this rate. Nor 
do I know any who believe that it would be 
a good idea, even if it were possible. 

I believe it is possible to make some major 
reductions in the deficit by freezing defense 
spending at its current (and still too high) 
level and freezing the overall level of federal 
domestic spending. This could be done with- 
out making cuts in social security and other 
human safety net programs, and without 
eliminating essential federal services. Unfor- 
tunately, the President so far has refused to 
accept a freeze on defense spending. 

As part of a much needed and long-over- 
due comprehensive tax reform, which would 
cut tax rates while closing loopholes, Con- 
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gress could, by also imposing a minimum 
tax on all corporate net income, produce 
sufficient additional revenue to preserve the 
“safety net” and reduce the deficit. In so 
doing, it could end the current situation 
that has allowed many profitable corpora- 
tions to enjoy zero or even negative income 
taxes. Unfortunately, President Reagan 
first endorsed, then repudiated his own 
Treasury Department's tax reform proposal, 
and it is doubtful that Congress will be able 
to put together a fair and meaningful tax 
reform bill without cooperation from the 
White House. 

As an elected official, I am acutely aware 
that proposing a tax increase is definitely a 
losing proposition, politically speaking. Nev- 
ertheless, I recently introduced legislation 
in the House to increase the federal excise 
tax on gasoline by 10 cents-per-gallon, ear- 
marking the $10 billion in annual anticipat- 
ed revenue from this tax to the U.S. Treas- 
ury General Fund for deficit reduction. 

Whatever the outcome, it seemed to me 
that a 10 cent increase in the federal gaso- 
line tax ought to be put on the table for 
consideration. In thinking about such an in- 
crease, I noted that gasoline prices have de- 
clined some 20 cents-per-gallon over the 
past four years. Moreover, because of the 
current world oil glut and the intense 
market competition, I believe that the full 
amount of the tax, which would be applied 
to gasoline producers, would not all be 
passed on to consumers. 

A gasoline tax is simple and easily collect- 
ible. There are no hidden loopholes. In con- 
junction with a balanced plan to reduce 
spending, it would ribute significantly to 
deficit reduction. It would also have the im- 
portant additional benefit of encouraging 
greater fuel conservation, thereby helping 
forestall a return of the kind of gas short- 
ages we experienced just a few years ago. 

If it does nothing else, my proposal may 
have some “shock value,” focusing attention 
on the increasingly desperate situation con- 
fronting the American economy. The reality 
is that $200 billion deficits year after year, 
and the increased billions in interest pay- 
ments which result, impose a direct “tax” 
on all Americans, and are undermining the 
health of our economy and the future our 
children will inherit. That danger demands 
action before it is too late.e 


TRIO SUCCESS STORIES 
HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


e Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Subcommittee on Postsecond- 
ary Education, which I chair, recently 
held a hearing on the reauthorization 
of the Higher Education Act at East- 
ern Michigan University. One of the 
witnesses was Ms. Karen Glaser, direc- 
tor of educational opportunity pro- 
grams at Sienna Heights College in 
Adrian, MI. Ms. Glaser testified about 
the TRIO Programs which provide fi- 
nancial aid information, assistance 
with college applications, basic skill in- 
struction, academic counseling, and 
other services to high school and col- 
lege students who are low income or 
first generation in college. These pro- 
grams complement the student finan- 
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cial aid programs by assisting students 
in overcoming nonfinancial barriers to 
access and retention in postsecondary 
education. 

Usually testimony on student aid 
programs deals in aggregates of mil- 
lions of students and hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars that are often difficult 
to grasp. Ms. Glaser, in addition to 
providing the broad overview of the 
TRIO Programs, also included in her 
testimony some examples of the 
impact of the TRIO Programs in 
terms of the changes they have fos- 
tered in the lives of some individual 
students in Michigan. These human 
examples of the benefits of the TRIO 
Programs in Ms. Glaser’s imaginary 
tour of the State of Michigan provide 
a powerful argument for sustaining 
and expanding the Federal investment 
in TRIO. The relevant excerpt from 
Ms. Glaser’s testimony follows: 

It is commendable that the committee has 
chosen to conduct hearings in the field to 
more closely examine the impact of educa- 
tional opportunity programs. However, in 
order to most accurately take that measure- 
ment, one needs to study the programs in 
human terms. I wish, for example, that you 
could travel to the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan to Big Bay, a town of 500 on the 
edge of Lake Superior (the site of the infa- 
mous crime which prompted “Anatomy of a 
Murder.”) I wish you could talk with 
Tammy Meyers who lived in an old tiny 
trailer with her parents and three other 
children. Isolated in the northern woods, 
Tammy was recruited for the Upward 
Bound program at Northern Michigan Uni- 
versity. In the harshly cold winters, Tammy 
wore a sweatshirt because she had no winter 
coat. With her father disabled, she and her 
mother worked in a gift shop during the 
summer tourist season. She entered the pro- 
gram with a poor school attendance record 
and failing grades. Now she is completing 
her sophomore year at Michigan State Uni- 
versity in pre-med, maintaining a 3.0 grade 
point average. 

Drop south to the western part of the 
state and talk to Eduardo and Rebecca 
Perez, Cuban refugees who couldn't speak 
English when they enrolled in the Special 
Services Program at Grand Rapids Junior 
College. The parents of two children, Mr. 
and Mrs. Perez, at 28 and 25 years of age, 
had resorted to welfare in 1981. In 1984, 
through developmental classes, tutoring, 
and counseling, they acquired their citizen- 
ship papers and graduated with associate 
degrees. Mr. Perez majored in automotive 
engineering, maintained a 3.0 average, and 
is a diesel mechanic with General Motors. 
Mrs. Perez earned her associate degree in 
business with an emphasis on data process- 
ing and is pursuing further education at 
Grand Valley State Colleges while she 
works as a bilingual aide in the public 
school system. 

Travel to Lansing, our state capital, and 
spend an hour with Karl Dahlke. Blind 
since birth, Karl participated in the Michi- 
gan State Special Services program from 
1979-1982, graduating with a masters degree 
in computer science. While in school, he de- 
vised a “talking computer” terminal with a 
disc drive to interface with the Apple com- 
puter providing rapid verbal access to print- 
ed data. He is now working as a computer 
programmer with Bell Laboratories. 
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Cross over to inner city Detroit and talk 
with Philip Frederick, a Vietnam era veter- 
an, who was unemployed in 1973 when he 
sought help through the Veterans Upward 
Bound program at Wayne State University. 
He went on to earn his Juris Doctorate at 
Wayne State and is practicing law in New 
York. 

Visit the wealthy northern suburb of 
Bloomfield Hills where the highly selective 
Cranbrook Educational Community is locat- 
ed. Cranbrook has hosted Horizons Upward 
Bound for twenty years, first funded with a 
seed grant from the Ford Foundation. Learn 
about the Reverend Dr. James Evans who 
came from the lower east side of Detroit 
and enrolled in the program in 1965. At the 
end of two years, he won a scholarship for 
Cranbrook’s regular session, went on to the 
University of Michigan, to Yale, to Union 
Theological Seminary, earning his Doctor of 
Philosophy degree in systematic theology. 
He is the Martin Luther King Professor of 
Theology at Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School. 

Finally, come to the southwest corner of 
Michigan to Siena Heights College in 
Adrian, located in a county where only 7% 
of the adult population hold college degrees 
and where only 11% of Hispanic adults have 
graduated from high school. Hear about 
Jesus Solis, a naturalized citizen, who was 
born in Mexico and traveled the migrant 
stream with his parents and ten brothers 
and sisters. When his family settled in 
Adrian, he was enrolled in school. As a 
Spanish-dominant student, his education 
was confusing and dismaying. I remember 
when he asked me why, when his name was 
“Jesus”, his teachers insisted on calling him 
“Jesse.” (Jesus in Mexico is a prideful name 
but very difficult for anglo teachers to say 
“the English way;” thus, they “anglicize” 
it.) In December, Jesus will be graduating 
from Eastern Michigan University with a 
degree in Bilingual Education. He claims 
that “without Upward Bound he would still 
be working in the fields.” e 


TERRORISM AND THE EASTERN 
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è Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
the Soviets and some Eastern bloc 
countries use terrorism as an instru- 
ment of foreign policy. To them, ter- 
rorism is one of the many tools to be 
used against the free world. 

The recently revealed Romanian 
plan to bomb Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty in Munich is the latest 
in a long string of terrorist operations 
directed against Western interests. In 
1981, unknown attackers bombed the 
same building and did extensive 
damage. Eastern European intelli- 
gence services are suspect in that 
attack. The station’s transmitting 
tower in Portugal was also recently 
bombed. Who can forget the attempt- 
ed assassination of the Pope and the 
obvious “Bulgarian connection.” Who 
knows what the future will bring as 
these Eastern European intelligence 
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services become more aggressive in 
their use of terrorism? Fortunately, 
the administration is doing all that it 
can to work with our allies around the 
world in a joint effort to counter ter- 
rorism. 

With these concerns in mind, I rec- 
ommend the following New York 
Times article to my colleagues in the 
House. 

Bonn TELLS OF RUMANIAN PLAN To BOMB 

RADIO 
(By John Tagliabue) 

Bonn, May 9.—The West German Govern- 
ment, in an unusual description of purport- 
ed criminal activity by Soviet bloc diplo- 
mats, today disclosed details of a planned 
bomb attack on the Munich headquarters of 
Radio Free Europe. 

The planned attack, described in the Inte- 
rior Ministry’s annual report on extremist 
activities, was never carried out. But it led 
Bonn to demand the recall of five Rumani- 
an diplomats in November. 

In February 1981 the station’s headquar- 
ters, on the edge of a park near Munich’s 
center, was torn apart by a bomb blast. 
There have been no arrests or convictions in 
the case, but the amount and type of explo- 
sive used have led some police officials to 
believe that a Soviet bloc government was 
responsible. 

This week, a bombing attack was carried 
out on a transmitting tower operated by the 
station in Gloria, in northern Portugal. No 
arrests have been made in connection with 
the blast, which occurred only days before 
President Reagan's visit to Lisbon. 

DIFFERENT APPROACHES IN BONN 

The disclosures here illustrate differing 
approaches to such matters in the Bonn 
Government. Friedrich Zimmermann, the 
Interior Minister and a member of the con- 
servative Christian Social Union, has con- 
sistently sought to divulge full details of 
Soviet bloc espionage, while the Foreign 
Ministry has tended to play it down in what 
appears to be an attempt to avoid spoiling 
ties with Eastern Europe. 

The 308-page report by the Interior Minis- 
try describes three cases of purported crimi- 
nal activity involving Rumanian diplomats, 
who it said were foiled because of informa- 
tion supplied by a Rumanian defector in 
1984. 

At a news conference, Mr. Zimmermann 
said the report contained specific cases for 
the first time to make it “more vivid.” 

The report said three Rumanian diplo- 
mats were involved in plans to attack the 
headquarters building of Radio Free 
Europe, the American-financed station that 
broadcasts to Eastern European countries, 
including Rumania. It identified them as 
Constantin Ciobanu, the embassy counselor, 
who it said was chief of Rumanian intelli- 
gence here; Dan Mihoc, a second secretary, 
and Ion Constantin, a third secretary. 

The plan, it said, was designed by the Ex- 
ternal Intelligence Service in Bucharest. 

REPORT ON STATION'S LAYOUT 

According to those plans, the Interior 
Ministry said, Mr. Constantin prepared a 13- 
page report of the station’s layout. That 
report was discussed along with two others 
at a meeting in Bucharest in December 
1983. 

Further reports were submitted through- 
out 1984, it said. Then, last November, Bonn 
demanded that the three men, plus two first 
secretaries, Ioan Lupu and Ion Grecu, be re- 
called. All five have returned to Rumania.e 
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CONSIDERATION OF THE TAX 
TREATMENT OF IMPUTED IN- 
TEREST ON DEFERRED PAY- 
MENT SALES 


HON. ROBERT T. MATSUI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


èe Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, the 
amendments to the imputed interest 
rules adopted by Congress in the 1984 
Deficit Reduction Act were part of a 
series of modifications to the Internal 
Revenue Code designed to account 
more properly for the time value of 
money. A principal motivation for 
these changes was to address perceived 
abuses by tax shelters. 

The 1984 act made two basic modifi- 
cations to the Federal income tax 
treatment of imputed interest. First, 
the act attempted to correct deficien- 
cies in the then-existing imputed in- 
terest rules by providing that the 
amount of imputed interest would be 
determined by reference to an interest 
rate tied to the yields on U.S. Treas- 
ury obligations, instead of a fixed rate 
set by the Treasury Department. 
Under the 1984 act, if interest is not 
stated at a rate at least 110 percent of 
the average yield on Treasury obliga- 
tions, then interest is imputed into the 
transaction at a rate equal to 120 per- 
cent of the Federal rate. The effect of 
imputing interest income into the 
transaction is not to increase the 
amount paid by the buyer to the 
seller, but to recharacterize a portion 
of the payments—designated as princi- 
pal by the parties—as interest for Fed- 
eral income tax purposes. 

Second, the 1984 act expanded the 
rules dealing with original issue dis- 
count to cover many deferred payment 
obligations arising from the sale of 
property. The purpose of this change 
was to ensure that interest deductions 
taken by the buyer during a year do 
not exceed the interest income report- 
ed by the seller during that year. 

In response to concerns expressed 
about the potential impact of the new 
rules, Congress passed stopgap legisla- 
tion at the end of the 98th Congress. 
Under the stopgap legislation, the test 
rate on the first $2 million of bor- 
rowed amounts is 9 percent on sales or 
exchanges of property occurring 
before July 1, 1985. 

For many years, the ability and will- 
ingness of owners to finance sales of 
residences, farms, multifamily dwell- 
ings, and businesses at affordable in- 
terest rates has enabled people to con- 
tinue to do business in spite of unaf- 
fordable rates charged by third-party 
institutional lenders. This is especially 
true during high or rising interest rate 
periods. For example, during the high 
interest rate recession of 1982, 34 per- 
cent or approximately 800,000 homes 
sales nationwide involved seller financ- 
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ing and 41 percent of all farm sales in- 
volved seller financing at an average 
11.8 percent interest rate. Seller fi- 
nancing was an equally important fi- 
nancing mechanism for commercial 
office buildings and multiple struc- 
tures. 

Seller financing has played a criti- 
cally important role in the California 
resale housing and real estate market 
since 1980. In fact, during 1981 and 
1982, sellers became the primary 
source of real estate mortgage financ- 
ing as a result of the virtual withdraw- 
al of institutional mortgage lenders 
from the marketplace. In residential 
transactions, sellers provided the bulk 
of this financing at interest rates sub- 
stantially below that which otherwise 
would have been required under the 
imputed interest rules included in the 
prior legislation. In the absence of 
those rules, sellers were able to pro- 
vide the only source of affordable fi- 
nancing for hundreds of thousands of 
households during the recession when 
institutional mortgage interest rates 
were in the range of 16 to 17 percent. 

These sellers do not provide financ- 
ing for tax avoidance purposes for 
which the legislation was originally 
proposed. Instead, the mortgage loans 
they provide address the critical hous- 
ing affordability problems that Cali- 
fornia homebuyers face and thus, 
merely, facilitate the sale/purchase of 
a home. Nor do sellers receive substan- 
tially higher prices for homes they fi- 
nance. Previous studies by economists 
at the Bank of America, University of 
California at Berkeley, and other re- 
searchers have shown that below- 
market seller financing enhanced ag- 
gregate California home prices by a 
margin of only 3 to 5 percent during 
1980 through 1982. 

On May 8, 1985, the Committee on 
Ways and Means, of which I am a 
member, approved a permanent solu- 
tion to the tax treatment of imputed 
interest on deferred payment sales of 
property. 

As a leading member of the task 
force set up within the Committee to 
resolve this issue, I feel that this legis- 
lative solution, which was formulated 
on a bipartisan basis, thoughtfully ad- 
dresses the legitimate concerns raised 
by last year’s legislation. 

The Ways and Means Committee’s 
legislation would provide that seller-fi- 
nanced amounts of $2 million or less 
have an imputed interest rate of the 
lesser of 9 percent or 100 percent of 
the Federal rate. For seller-financed 
amounts between $2 million and $4 
million, a dollar-for-dollar reduction of 
the 9 percent rate would apply. For 
seller-financed amounts of $4 million 
and over, the imputed interest rate 
would equal 100 percent of the Federal 
rate. In addition, the $2 million 
threshold amount will be indexed for 
inflation beginning after 1988. 
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Both parties in seller-financed trans- 
actions under $2 million may elect to 
use the cash method of accounting, 
with certain restrictions. In addition, 
these imputed interest rules will not 
apply to assumptions. Because this 
proposal produces a moderate revenue 
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loss, the committee lengthened the re- 
covery period for real property—other 
than low-income housing—from 18 


years to 19 years, effective for proper- 
ty placed in service after May 8, 1985. 
By doing so, the legislation adopted by 
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the committee will not add to the Fed- 
eral deficit. 

I rise today to urge my colleagues in 
the House of Representatives to sup- 
port his bill and resolve the controver- 
sy surrounding this issue. 


May 22, 1985 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


The House met at 10 a.m. 

The SPEAKER. Today we have the 
opportunity of hearing from an old 
friend and a guest of many times, the 
Reverend Dr. Edward L.R. Elson, the 
former Chaplain of the U.S. Senate. 

The Reverend Dr. Edward L.R. 
Elson, former Chaplain, U.S. Senate, 
offered the following prayer: 

Almighty God, we thank Thee for 
this new day: with its fresh aspirations 
and its high hopes. And we thank 
Thee for this good land ‘which Thou 
hast given us for our heritage. Endue 
us now with an abiding sense of Thy 
presence that what we do here may 
begin, continue and end in Thee. Make 
us faithful stewards of a great herit- 
age and worthy successors to that 
great procession of patriots who in 
peace and in war, in adversity and in 
prosperity have brought us to this 
hour. 

Guide by Thy higher wisdom the 
President and all whom we have put in 
authority over us. Give us grace to live 
bravely, to act wisely and to trust in 
Thee eternally. 

In Thy holy name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day's 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
HOUSE RECORDING STUDIO 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the 
provisions of 2 U.S.C. 123b, the Chair 
appoints as members of the Commit- 
tee on the House Recording Studio the 
following Members: 

Mr. Rose of North Carolina; 

Mrs. Boccs of Louisiana; and 

Mr. Bapxuaom of California. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair an- 
nounces there will be no 1-minutes 
prior to business today. 


FIRST CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION ON THE BUDGET—FISCAL 
YEAR 1986 
Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, by di- 

rection of the Committee on Rules, I 

call up House Resolution 177 and ask 

for its immediate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 
H. Res. 177 


Resolved, That at any time after the adop- 
tion of this resolution the Speaker may, 
pursuant to clause (1)(b) of rule XXIII, de- 
clare the House resolved into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 152) revising 
the congressional budget for the United 
States Government for the fiscal year 1985 
and setting forth the congressional budget 
for the United States Government for the 
fiscal years 1986, 1987, and 1988, and the 
first reading of the resolution shall be dis- 
pensed with. All points of order against the 
consideration of the concurrent resolution 
are hereby waived. After general debate, 
which shall continue not to exceed four 
hours, with not to exceed two hours to be 
equally divided and controlled as provided 
in section 305(a)(2) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 (Public Law 93-344), and 
not to exceed two hours to be equally divid- 
ed and controlled under the provisions of 
section 305(aX3) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, the concurrent resolu- 
tion shall be considered as having been read 
for amendment under the five minute rule. 
No amendments to the concurrent resolu- 
tion shall be in order except as specified in 
this resolution. It shall be in order to con- 
sider the following amendments, which 
shall be considered only in the following 
order, which shall be considered as having 
been read, which shall not be subject to 
amendment, which shall be in order any 
rule of the House to the contrary notwith- 
standing, and which shall be in order even if 
a previous amendment in the nature of a 
substitute has been adopted: (1) the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute printed in 
the Congressional Record of May 21, 1985, 
by, and if offered by, Representative Danne- 
meyer of California, which shall be debata- 
ble for not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by Representative 
Dannemeyer and a Member opposed there- 
to; (2) the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute printed in the Congressional 
Record of May 21, 1985, by, and if offered 
by, Representative Pursell of Michigan, 
which shall be debatable for not to exceed 
one hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by Representative Pursell and a 
Member opposed thereto; (3) an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute printed in the 
Congressional Record of May 21, 1985, by, 
and if offered by, Representative Leland of 
Texas, which shall be debatable for not to 
exceed one hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by Representative Leland and a 
Member opposed thereto; and (4) an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute printed in 
the Congressional Record of May 21, 1985, 
by, and if offered by, Representative Latta 
of Ohio, which shall be debatable for not to 
exceed one hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by Representative Latta and a 
Member opposed thereto. If more than one 
of the amendments in the nature of a sub- 
stitute made in order by this resolution has 
been adopted, only the last such amend- 
ment which has been adopted shall be con- 


sidered as having been finally adopted in 
the Committee of the Whole and reported 
back to the House. After disposition of said 
substitutes, it shall then be in order to con- 
sider the following amendments to H. Con, 
Res. 152, as amended, and which shall be 
considered only in the following order, 
which shall be considered as having been 
read, which shall be in order even if previ- 
ous amendments to the same portion of the 
concurrent resolution have been adopted, 
which shall not be subject to amendment 
and which shall be in order any rule of the 
House to the contrary notwithstanding: (A) 
the amendment printed in the Congression- 
al Record of May 21, 1985, by, and if offered 
by, Representative Leath of Texas, which 
shall be debatable for not to exceed one 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by Representative Leath and a Member op- 
posed thereto; and (B) an amendment print- 
ed in the Congressional Record of May 21, 
1985, by, and if offered by, Representative 
Oakar of Ohio, which shall be debatable for 
not to exceed thirty minutes, to be equally 
divided and controlled by Representative 
Oakar and a Member opposed thereto. The 
concurrent resolution and amendments 
made in order by this resolution shall not be 
subject to a demand for a division of the 
question in the House or in the Committee 
of the Whole. It shall also be in order to 
consider the amendment or amendments 
provided in section 305(a)(6) of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974 necessary to 
achieve mathematical consistency. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the con- 
current resolution for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the concur- 
rent resolution to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the concurrent resolution and 
any amendment thereto to final adoption 
without intervening motion. If at least one 
of the amendments in the nature of a sub- 
stitute designated (1) through (4) has been 
adopted, and at least one of the amend- 
ments designated (A) or (B) has been adopt- 
ed, separate votes in the House on such 
amendments shall take place in the order in 
which such amendments were adopted in 
the Committee of the Whole, and separate 
votes on amendments (A) or (B), if adopted 
in the Committee of the Whole, shall be in 
order even if one of the amendments in the 
nature of a substitute has been adopted in 
the House. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. DERRICK] is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the customary 30 minutes, for the pur- 
pose of debate only, to the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. LATTA], and pending 
that, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 177 
is a modified open rule providing for 
consideration of House Concurrent 
Resolution 152, the first concurrent 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., 0 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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resolution on the budget for fiscal 
year 1986. The rule provides for 4 
hours of debate on the budget resolu- 
tion. Two hours of general debate will 
be equally divided and controlled by 
the majority and minority parties in 
the House, and 2 hours of debate will 
be devoted to economic goals and poli- 
cies pursuant to section 305(a)(3) of 
the Budget Act. The rule also waives 
all points of order against consider- 
ation of the first budget resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 177 
makes in order four amendments in 
the nature of a substitute: First, a sub- 
stitute to be offered by Representative 
DANNEMEYER, Of California; second, a 
substitute to be offered by Represent- 
ative PURSELL, of Michigan; third, a 
substitute to be offered by Represent- 
ative LELAND, of Texas; and fourth, a 
substitute to be offered by Represent- 
ative Latta, of Ohio. The substitutes 
must be offered in this order, and each 
may be offered even if a previous sub- 
stitute has been adopted. 

These four substitutes must have 
been printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 21, 1985. Each is debat- 
able for 1 hour and they are not sub- 
ject to amendment. The time for 
debate on each substitute will be 
equally divided between the Member 
offering the amendment and a 
Member opposed thereto. The rule 
also waives all points of order against 
the substitutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule employs a 
procedure for consideration of these 
substitutes which is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the king-of-the-mountain 
procedure. In fact, this same proce- 
dure was utilized in the rule providing 
for consideration of legislation consid- 
ered in the House yesterday, the Anti- 
Apartheid Act of 1985. The procedure 
protects the rights of all Members pro- 
posing amendments in the nature of a 
substitute by allowing each substitute 
to be offered notwithstanding prior 
House action on another substitute. 
This procedure is necessary because 
the rules of the House preclude the of- 
fering of any additional amendments 
once an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute has been adopted. Under 
this procedure, only the last substitute 
to be adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole will be considered to have been 
finally adopted. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, this rule 
also makes two additional amend- 
ments in order after disposition of the 
four substitutes: First, an amendment 
to be offered by Representative LEATH, 
of Texas; and second, an amendment 
to be offered by Representative 
Oaxar, of Ohio. These amendments 
must be offered in this order. The 
Leath amendment shall be debatable 
for 1 hour, and the Oakar amendment 
shall be debatable for 30 minutes, with 
the debate time on each to be equally 
divided between the Member offering 
the amendment and a Member op- 
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posed thereto. These amendments are 
not subject to amendment. 

The Leath and Oakar amendments 
shall be in order to House Concurrent 
Resolution 152 as amended; that is, as 
amended by one of the four substi- 
tutes mentioned above if one of those 
substitutes has been adopted. And as 
already noted, if more than one substi- 
tute has been adopted, House Concur- 
rent Resolution 152 will be considered 
to have been amended only by the last 
substitute adopted. This procedure 
allows the House to consider all the 
major alternatives, and once that pro- 
cedure is completed, the House may 
then consider the important policy op- 
tions embodied in the Leath and 
Oakar amendments. 

Also, House Concurrent Resolution 
152 and the amendments made in 
order by House Resolution 177 shall 
not be subject to a demand for a divi- 
sion of the question. This will provide 
expeditious consideration of the 
budget resolution by precluding the 
possibility of numerous, time-consum- 
ing votes on the various parts of the 
amendments. The rule also makes in 
order amendments necessary to 
achieve mathematical consistency in 
the budget resolution. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the rule pro- 
vides that if both a substitute and one 
or both of the perfecting amendments 
made in order are adopted in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, a separate vote 
can be obtained in the House on the 
substitute and the perfecting amend- 
ments, with those votes occurring in 
the order in which the amendments 
were considered in the Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. Speaker, while I know there are 
Members who are disappointed that 
certain amendments were not made in 
order, this rule allows the House to 
work its will on the key issues involved 
in the budget debate. There were a 
number of thoughtful amendments 
proposed dealing with narrow pro- 
grammatic issues, but it is imperative 
that the House focus on the broad 
policy questions facing us and con- 
clude consideration of the first budget 
resolution so that a conference com- 
mittee may be appointed to resolve 
the differences between the House and 
Senate budgets. 

Mr. Speaker, I’ve explained how this 
rule will provide for expeditious con- 
sideration of the budget resolution, 
but since I am privileged to serve on 
the Budget Committee as well as the 
Rules Committee, I would like to offer 
a few comments on what we are trying 
to accomplish with this budget. 

The overriding responsibility we 
have before us is to substantially 
reduce the deficit and continue our 
country on the path of economic 
growth and opportunity. We must 
reduce Federal spending and diligently 
work toward the goal of a balanced 
Federal budget so that we, as a nation, 
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can move forward and maintain the 
quality of life we have come to expect 
and desire for our children and grand- 
children. 

House Concurrent Resolution 152, as 
drafted by the Budget Committee, is 
fair, balanced, and in my opinion, the 
most responsible ever put forth by the 
committee. It would reduce the deficit 
$56.2 billion in fiscal year 1986 
through reductions in spending. Over 
3 years, it would reduce the deficit by 
about $264 billion. It will send a pow- 
erful message that the House of Rep- 
resentatives is serious about deficit re- 
duction and controlling Federal spend- 
ing. And this reduction is accom- 
plished without tax increases. 

We all agree that a primary respon- 
sibility of government is to provide for 
the common defense. This resolution 
will maintain a strong and capable de- 
fense. This plan allows $15 billion in 
additional Pentagon spending for next 
year. And, over 3 years, this resolution 
allows funding of $941 billion for the 
Defense Department. No programs or 
contracts are terminated or canceled. 
It will encourage efficiency in Penta- 
gon spending so that we can get a dol- 
lar’s worth of defense for a dollar’s 
worth of spending. 

It does not cut Social Security or 
alter our contract with the elderly. It 
protects those less fortunate by pro- 
viding inflation adjustments for 
means-tested entitlements and other 
low-income programs. Otherwise, it as- 
sumes a freeze on domestic spending 
at last year’s level and in some pro- 
grams reduces spending below the 
freeze level. In addition, this resolu- 
tion maintains our Nation’s commit- 
ment to the future by providing rea- 
sonable funding levels for programs in 
education, science, research, and devel- 
opment. 

It is essential that we act now to sub- 
stantially reduce the deficit. The 
budget resolution before us will move 
our Nation confidently forward. I urge 
the adoption of this rule and subse- 
quently the adoption of the Budget 
Committee proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 
PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIA- 

TIONS TO FILE PRIVILEGED REPORT ON BILL 

MAKING SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 

1985 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations may have until 
midnight tonight to file a privileged 
report on a bill making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1985, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. CONTE reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I might surprise you. I 
am not going to talk about this budget 
or any of the substitutes. I know they 
are all masterpieces, but I am not 
going to speak about them during this 
debate on the rule. I would just like to 
say that I concur in the rule. I think 
that the Rules Committee has, for all 
practical purposes, made about as 
good a determination on the rule as 
they possibly could. They have made 
various substitutes in order. But they 
did, in my humble judgment, err in 
one respect: They did, as the gentle- 
man has already pointed out, make in 
order the so-called Oakar amendment. 
Mr. Speaker, as you know, this matter 
came before the Democratic caucus, 
and it pertains to a matter dealing 
with tax policy, and particularly a 
matter of a minimum tax. The Repub- 
lican leader, the gentleman from Ili- 
nois, requested that the Rules Com- 
mittee make in order an alternative to 
this proposal and, after considerable 
debate within the Democratic chair- 
man’s room, the Democratic members 
of the Rules Committee came out very 
slowly. The chairman later announced 
a vote that the Republican leader’s al- 
ternative would not be made in order. 
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Mr. Speaker, I think in all fairness if 
you had anything to do with this de- 
termination, I think it was an error. 
The Republican leader’s alternative 
should have been made in order. As a 
matter of fact, there is not too much 
difference in the proposals; I think it 
is probably a matter of “politics” in 
dealing with the matter of a minimum 
tax. 

Let me just read you two portions, 
one from the Oakar so-called substi- 
tute amendment, and the Michel 
amendment. Paragraph C of the 
Oakar amendment reads as follows: 

Revenue total raised by such legislation 
should be at the very least not less than the 
total revenue produced by provisions in the 
President's tax proposal which eliminate or 
reduce items of tax preference. 

Revenues derived from such legislation 
shall be applied to either a rate reduction or 
deficit reduction or both. 

As I understand from the sidelines, 
this was a compromise within the 
Democratic caucus. The Michel 
amendment would provide for a sense- 
of-Congress resolution that. tax legisla- 
tion should be enacted to provide for 
payment of minimum taxes by corpo- 
rations and individuals on the broad- 
est feasible definition of income to 
assure that all of those with economic 
income will pay tax, and that the re- 
sulting revenues be used to reduce in- 
dividual income tax rates, and to in- 
crease the threshold amounts for tax 
payments by individuals in connection 
with consideration of comprehensive 
tax reform legislation. 
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Mr. Speaker, they are quite similar, 
but the amendment of the gentleman 
from Illinois is somewhat different in 
one respect. So I think that we should 
have had an opportunity to have de- 
bated his differences. 

He is here now, Mr. Speaker, to 
speak on his own behalf, and I would 
like to yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois, our minority leader, 
Mr. MICHEL. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I must 
apologize to my colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle, apparently, I 
instilled fear in their hearts with what 
I thought was a simple, nonbinding 
amendment preventing the use of tax 
increases for deficit reduction. 

I am told there was a secret caucus 
of the majority on the Rules Commit- 
tee to decide what to do with my 
amendment. The decision was to bar 
any floor consideration. 

What was made in order was the 
Oakar amendment. It reminds me of 
the scarecrow character in the 
“Wizard of Oz.” He couldn’t make a 
decision. In search of the wizard, he 
would say you can go this way, or you 
can go that way, and you could go 
both ways. 

That’s what this amendment does. It 
goes every which way, just like the 
Democrat majority’s budget proposal. 
There is no reason to it. No logic to it. 
No policy to it. No sense to it. 

The Oakar amendment says we 
should impose a minimum tax on rich 
corporations, but it says nothing about 
rich individuals. They could be includ- 
ed and then again they could not. 

It says we can use the revenues to 
reduce income tax rates, or we can use 
them to cut the deficit, or we can do 
both. It can be a budget amendment 
or it can be a tax reform amendment, 
or it can be both. We can do this way, 
we can go that way, or we can go both 
ways. We should put the amendment 
to music and create a little soft shoe 
step for it. 

My amendment would have made it 
the sense of the Congress that a-mini- 
mum tax ought to be a part of tax 
reform not budgeting, and that the 
tax ought to apply to both corpora- 
tions and individuals who pay no 
taxes, but can afford to do so. 

My amendment said the revenues 
ought to be applied to further tax rate 
reduction and getting lower income 
Americans off of the tax rolls. Simple, 
consistent, workable. 

So what is there to be afraid of? 
Unless you’re the scarecrow in search 
of the political wizard, with all his 
smokescreens, magic, and sleight of 
hand. We learned a long time ago, just 
like little Dorothy Gail, that such wiz- 
ardry makes for good electioneering, 
but it doesn’t change the real world 
and it doesn’t make for good fiscal 
policy. 

I’m disappointed that my amend- 
ment was not made in order. 
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Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. STANGELAND]. 

Mr. STANGELAND. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding me this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to begin by 
saying that I think the Rules Commit- 
tee has brought out a reasonably fair 
rule. But I am going to oppose it be- 
cause I think the rule is deficient. 
Unlike my leader, Mr. MICHEL, I am 
going to ask my colleagues to defeat 
the previous question, and I am going 
to do it because I have a proposal that 
I presented to the Rules Committee. I 
presented that proposal 2 years ago 
when we reformed Social Security, and 
I presented it again yesterday, and I 
have been denied the right to bring 
that proposal to the floor. 

One of the big considerations and 
concerns that we have when we write 
a budget and when we pass laws is, 
What are we going to do with Social 
Security COLA’s? Everyone is con- 
cerned about our senior citizens, as 
well we should be, and how we address 
the COLA question. 

We are all, as well, concerned about 
what we do with the deficit. How do 
we address the deficit and how do we 
address it responsibly? Do we grant a 
full COLA and continue to increase 
that deficit or do we freeze COLA’s 
and be punitive toward our senior citi- 
zens who depend on that cost-of-living 
adjustment to keep themselves cur- 
rent with inflation? 

My response and my answer is that 
it is time to reform the system. It is 
time to move to a flat-rate dollar 
COLA for all recipients. It is totally 
unconscionable to use a 4-percent 
COLA adjustment; grant some Social 
Security recipient who receives $600 a 
month $24 a month COLA, while 
someone receiving $300 a month only 
receives $12. The cost of living does 
not go up twice as much for a person 
at the $600 level. 

What I propose to do is very simple, 
and perhaps what I propose to do is 
too simple. It is too simple for us to 
understand, and everyone looks for a 
hooker. Everybody looks for a bogey- 
man in a simple solution. It seems that 
we all want to address any problem 
that we have with extremely complex 
solutions; a lot of verbiage; a lot of 
fancy words; a lot of things that just 
confuse the general public. 

What I propose to do with my flat- 
rate COLA is take a recipient of Social 
Security at the 20th percentile, apply 
the CPI to his monthly annuity. In 
this case, it would be $268. The COLA 
then would be $11.77 a month. 

A recipient at the 20th percentile is 
at the top of the lower one-fifth of our 
recipients. So if you start at one, the 
lowest, and go to 100, the highest, the 
20th percentile is the top of that lower 
one-fifth. 
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What the $11.77 flat rate COLA device, and there were—yeas 255, nays Bateman 


means is that those recipients in the 
lowest 20 percent would receive more 
under my system and they are the 
ones who need more. But they would 
receive more than we do under the 
current system, and the upper 80 per- 
cent, those who need less, would re- 
ceive less, but they would still receive 
the $11.77 per month. 

It is eminently fair if you perceive 
that a cost-of-living adjustment is a 
basic cost of living, and everyone's 
basic cost of living goes up the same. 
What the reform does is stop the dis- 
parity and the broadening of the 
range between the high and the low. It 
stops enhancing the highs while 
taking care and maintaining the lower 
end. 

In an interview with the National 
Journal, I was asked, “Congressman 
STANGELAND, you are a Republican. 
Why are you proposing this? It sounds 
like a Democrat proposal.” 

My response was, “It is a Democrat 
proposal. It is a proposal in the true 
tradition of the Democrat Party, but it 
is a good proposal; it is a fair proposal. 
Whether it is a Democrat proposal or 
a Republican proposal, if it is fair, if it 
is equitable, and if it saves money, it 
ought to be adopted.” 

As I say, the proposal would save $9 
billion over the next 3 years, more 
than the Senate proposal of freezing 
for the first year and granting full 
COLA’s for 1987 and 1988. The Social 
Security actuary says, over the next 5 
years, it would save $48 billion in 
social security. This flat rate of $11.77 
can be applied to every civil service re- 
tiree, every military retiree, and every 
railroad retiree, and it would save dol- 
lars in every one of these programs. 

In the long run, it will save money 
every year that we have a Federal re- 
tirement or pension System, or Social 
Security System, and yet it will be 
eminently fair. It is the one solution to 
the sanctity and the integrity of the 
Social Security and the retirement 
system. 

I encourage my colleagues to sup- 
port me in voting down the previous 
question. 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
GEPHARDT). The question is on order- 
ing the previous question. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. STANGELAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that 
a quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 
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The vote was taken by electronic Bartlett 


159, not voting 20, as follows: 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Aspin 
Atkins 
AuCoin 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bates 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Berman 
Bevill 
Boges 
Boland 
Boner (TN) 
Bonior (MI) 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Brooks 
Brown (CA) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton (CA) 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Carper 

Carr 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Clay 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coyne 
Daniel 
Darden 
Daschle 
Daub 

de la Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan (ND) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Early 
Eckart (OH) 
Edgar 
Edwards (CA) 


[Roll No. 122] 
YEAS—255 


Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gordon 
Gradison 
Gray (IL) 
Gray (PA) 
Green 
Guarini 
Hall (OH) 
Hamilton 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hayes 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hertel 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Jenkins 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kastenmeier 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kleczka 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
LaFalce 
Lantos 
Latta 
Leath (TX) 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 
Levin (MI) 
Levine (CA) 
Lipinski 
Lioyd 


Long 

Lowry (WA) 
Luken 
Lundine 
MacKay 
Manton 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McHugh 
McKernan 
Meyers 
Mica 

Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moody 
Morrison (CT) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nichols 
Nowak 
Oakar 


NAYS—159 
Armey 


Oberstar 
Obey 
Olin 
Ortiz 
Owens 
Panetta 
Parris 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Price 
Quillen 


Roukema 
Rowland (GA) 
Roybal 
Russo 
Sabo 
Savage 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Sikorski 
Sisisky 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (IA) 
Snowe 
Spratt 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 


Stratton 
Studds 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Tallon 
Taylor 
Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 


Young (MO) 


Badham 
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Pashayan 
Penny 

Petri 

Porter 
Pursell 
Regula 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Roemer 
Rogers 

Roth 
Rowland (CT) 
Rudd 

Saxton 
Schaefer 
Schneider 
Schuette 
Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NH) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith, Denny 
Smith, Robert 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Strang 
Stump 
Sweeney 
Swindall 
Synar 

Tauke 
Tauzin 
Thomas (CA) 
Walker 
Weber 
Whitehurst 
Whittaker 
Wortley 
Wylie 

Yates 

Young (AK) 


Hartnett 
Hendon 
Henry 

Hiler 

Hillis 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Hunter 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Johnson 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Kolbe 
Kramer 
Lagomarsino 
Leach (IA) 
Lent 

Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lightfoot 
Livingston 
Loeffler 
Lott 

Lujan 
Lungren 
Mack 
Madigan 
Marilenee 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NY) 
McCain 
McCollum 
McEwen 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Michel 
Miller (OH) 
Miller (WA) 
Molinari 
Monson 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison (WA) 
Myers 
Nelson 


Barton 


Bereuter 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Boulter 
Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 
Burton (IN) 
Campbell 
Carney 
Chandler 
Cheney 
Clinger 
Coats 

Cobey 

Coble 
Coleman (MO) 
Combest 
Conte 
Courter 
Crane 
Dannemeyer 
Davis 

DeLay 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
DioGuardi 
Dornan (CA) 
Dreier 
Eckert (NY) 
Edwards (OK) 


Gingrich 
Goodling 
Gregg 
Grotberg 
Gunderson Nielson 
Hall, Ralph O'Brien 
Hammerschmidt Oxley Young (FL) 
Hansen Packard Zschau 
NOT VOTING—20 


Erdreich McGrath 
Frenzel Mikulski 
Gilman Rostenkowski 
Hall, Sam Solarz 

Holt Vander Jagt 
Jones (NC) Yatron 
Lowery (CA) 
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Mr. MOORE and Mrs. JOHNSON 
changed their votes from “yea” to 
“nay.” 

Mr. CALLAHAN, Mr. DAUB, and 
Mrs. VUCANOVICH changed their 
votes from “nay” to “yea.” 

So the previous question was or- 
dered. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. STANGELAND. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 273, nays 
141, not voting 20, as follows: 

{Roll No. 123] 
YEAS—273 


Akaka 
Alexander 


Bentley 
Biaggi 
Bonker 
Coelho 
Coughlin 
Craig 
Crockett 


Anderson 
Andrews 
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Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Aspin 


Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gordon 
Gradison 
Gray (IL) 
Gray (PA) 
Green 
Gunderson 
Hall (OH) 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hayes 
Hefner 
Hertel 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hutto 
Jenkins 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kastenmeier 


Bonior (MI) 
Borski 
Bosco 


Boucher 


Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 
Cooper 

Coyne 

Daniel 

Darden 
Daschle 


Lehman (FL) 
Leland 

Lent 

Levin (MI) 
Levine (CA) 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 

Long 

Lowry (WA) 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lundine 
MacKay 
Manton 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 


Eckart (OH) 

Edgar 

Edwards (CA) 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 


Gibbons 


Archer 
Armey 
AuCoin 
Badham 
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Panetta 
Parris 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Price 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Ray 
Regula 
Reid 
Richardson 


Shuster 
Sikorski 
Sisisky 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Spratt 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Tallon 
Taylor 
Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 


Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 


Bliley 
Boehlert 
Boulter 
Broomfield 


Brown (CO) Penny 

Petri 

Porter 

Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Roemer 
Rogers 

Roth 
Rowland (CT) 
Saxton 
Schaefer 
Schuette 
Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 
Shumway 
Siljander 
Skeen 
Slaughter 
Smith (NH) 
Smith, Denny 
Smith, Robert 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Strang 
Stump 
Sweeney 
Swindall 
Synar 

Tauke 
Tauzin 
Thomas (CA) 
Vander Jagt 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Whitehurst 
Whittaker 


Hopkins 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Johnson 
Kindness 
Kolbe 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Leach (IA) 
Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lightfoot 
Loeffler 


Courter 
Crane 
Dannemeyer 
Davis 


DeLay 
DeWine Lott 
DioGuardi Lungren 
Dornan (CA) Mack 

Dreier Madigan 
Eckert (NY) Marlenee 
Edwards (OK) Martin (IL) 
Emerson Martin (NY) 
Evans (IA) McCain 

Fawell McCandless 
Fields McCollum 
Franklin McEwen 
Frenzel McMillan 
Gallo Michel 

Gekas Miller (OH) 
Gingrich Miller (WA) 
Goodling Molinari 

Gregg Monson 
Grotberg Moorhead 
Hall, Ralph Morrison (WA) 
Hansen Myers 
Hartnett Nelson 

Heftel Nielson 

Henry Oxley 

Hiler Packard Wortley 
Hillis Pashayan Zschau 


NOT VOTING—20 


Gilman McHugh 
Guarini Mikulski 
Hall, Sam O'Brien 
Hendon Rostenkowski 
Holt Solarz 
Lowery (CA) Yatron 
McGrath 


o 1110 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Ms, Mikulski for, 
against. 

Mr. Biaggi for, with Mr. Lowery of Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr. Erdreich for, with Mrs. Holt against. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

The. result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 177 and rule 
XXIII, the Chair declares the House 
in the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion, House Concurrent Resolution 
152. 


Bentley 
Biaggi 
Bonker 
Coughlin 
Craig 
Crockett 
Erdreich 


with Mr. O’Brien 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
152) revising the congressional budget 
for the United States Government for 
the fiscal year 1986 and setting forth 
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the congressional budget for the U.S. 
Government for the fiscal years 1986, 
1987, and 1988, with Mr. MOAKLEY in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to 
House Resolution 177, the first read- 
ing of the concurrent resolution is dis- 
pensed with. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Gray] will be rec- 
ognized for 1 hour and the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. LATTA] will be recog- 
nized for 1 hour. 

After opening statements by the 
chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on the 
Budget, the Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Haw- 
KINS] and the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Latta] for 1 hour each to control 
debate on economic goals and policies. 
After this 2 hours of debate has been 
consumed or yielded back, the Chair 
will recognize the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Commit- 
tee on the Budget to control the re- 
mainder of their 2 hours of debate. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gray). 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the Budget Commit- 
tee of the House has reported a budget 
resolution that provides $56.2 billion 
in deficit reduction in fiscal year 1986 
while protecting programs for the 
needy and cost of living adjustments 
for retirees. 

We are proud of that resolution and 
the manner in which it was worked 
out in committee. It merits the sup- 
port of every Member. Our goal was 
deficit reduction in the magnitude sug- 
gested by the President and approved 
by the Senate but with greater bal- 
ance and fairness. We reached that 
goal. 

Adoption of this budget resolution 
this week will put our country on the 
path of annual reduction in the stag- 
gering deficits facing our Nation. We 
believe this will help interest rates 
come down and provide the flexibility 
for monetary policy required for the 
economy to expand. This will reduce 
the rate of unemployment, which has 
not fallen for a year and is still much 
too high. It also should bring the 
dollar down to a more realistic level, 
enabling us to compete effectively in 
both U.S. and foreign markets and 
reduce the dangerous trade deficit and 
unprecedented borrowing from 
abroad. 

I believe that all of us should be 
proud that the budget resolution we 
have reported protects all low-income 
programs from inflation and main- 
tains a solid commitment to the future 
by providing adequate funding levels 
for education, science, and research. 

Put simply, this budget does six 
major things: 
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First, it reduces the 1986 deficit by 
$56.2 billion, $200 million more than 
the Senate and almost $6 billion more 
than the President sought. It provides 
a 3-year deficit reduction of $259 bil- 
lion. 

Second, it provides full cost of living 
benefits for Social Security retirees, 
military, civil service, and other retir- 
ees. 

Third, it protects low-income Ameri- 

cans. 
Fourth, this budget freezes defense 
budget authority for 1 year and pro- 
vides 3 percent real growth in 1987 
and 1988. Military outlays would in- 
crease by $15.1 billion in 1986 over 
1985. 

Fifth, non-defense discretionary pro- 
grams are frozen, with selective pro- 
grams reduced even beyond a freeze. 

And sixth, it provides for no revenue 
increase beyond the level requested by 
the President. 

The recommendation freezes Penta- 
gon budget authority in fiscal year 
1986 at the fiscal year 1985 appropri- 
ated level. Even with this budget au- 
thority freeze Pentagon outlays would 
increase by $15.1 billion over the fiscal 
year 1985 estimated level. While 
budget authority is frozen in 1986, the 
committee recommends 3 percent real 
growth in 1987, and 1988. The funding 
assumed for fiscal year 1987 and 1988 
represents 3 percent above inflation 
each year. The committee recommen- 
dation provides for Pentagon funding 
of $292.6 billion in budget authority 
and $267.1 billion in outlays for fiscal 
year 1986, $312.7 billion in budget au- 
thority and $285.2 billion in outlays 
for fiscal year 1987, and $335.4 billion 
in budget authority and $303.9 billion 
in outlays for fiscal year 1988. 

The recommendation is based on the 
premise that the United States exists 
in a dangerous and unstable world and 
must maintain a strong, viable mili- 
tary capability. While funding for 
many Federal programs has been re- 
duced significantly for several years, 
the recommendation provides for in- 
creased defense spending for fiscal 
year 1986 and increases it further in 
the outyears. 

The recommendation reflects the 
belief of many, both in and out of 
Congress and of both parties, that the 
time has come to significantly slow the 
growth of Pentagon funding. So, while 
the recommendation would adequately 
provide for our defense needs, it would 
encourage the Pentagon to manage 
more effectively and efficiently as it 
realizes that the days of the “blank 
check” are over. A more restrained 
Pentagon spending level is justified in 
light of the recent analysis and conclu- 
sion by the chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee that out- 
lays can be reduced by $8-9 billion in 
fiscal year 1986, based on a slowdown 
in Pentagon spending. 
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The recommendation assumes that 
the Pentagon will take aggressive ac- 
tions to reduce contracting out in a 
manner consistent with the recom- 
mendation for non-defense agencies. 
This area of spending has increased 
significantly since 1980 during a time 
when the Pentagon’s civilian work 
force increased by almost 100,000. 
With advancements in automation as 
well as management improvements, 
these actions should not impair qual- 
ity performance. 

The committee recommendation as- 
sumes deficit reductions of $12.5 bil- 
lion or 9 percent for non-defense dis- 
cretionary programs and $16.2 billion 
for other non-defense programs in 
fiscal year 1986. Over the 3 years, 
1986-1988 spending for domestic pro- 
grams would be reduced by over $121 
billion. Between 1982-1985 legislative 
changes have reduced domestic spend- 
ing by over $167 billion. 

The recommendation for domestic 
spending reflects the goal of the com- 
mittee to develop a deficit reduction 
plan which accomplished significant 
spending reductions, while maintain- 
ing a fair and balanced distribution of 
these cuts. The committee established 
priorities for funding based on a con- 
sensus about high priority national 
needs. Savings assumed for domestic 
programs result from the assumption 
that most non-defense discretionary 
and non-means-tested entitlement pro- 
grams would be maintained at or 
below 1985 funding levels. 

The committee recommendation as- 
sumes that all means-tested entitle- 
ment and low-income programs will be 
maintained at current services level 
for the 3 years, 1986-88. The recom- 
mendation provides $3.5 billion in 
budget authority over the 1985 level. 
Significant reductions have occurred 
in these programs over the past 4 
years. The committee believes that 
any further reductions in these pro- 
grams which aid low-income and disad- 
vantaged persons would result in a 
continuation of hardship among the 
neediest persons. Major low-income 
programs include Medicaid, food 
stamps, subsidized housing and supple- 
mental security income [SSI]. 

The committee recommendation 
provides full funding for cost-of-living 
adjustments for Social Security, civil- 
ian and military retirement, veterans 
benefits and other retirement pro- 
grams. The committee believes that a 
significant share of recipients of these 
programs are low-income and should 
be sheltered from the effects of infla- 
tion. 

The committee recommendation 
provides funding at or above the 1985 
program levels for a number of pro- 
grams which support activities direct- 
ed toward productive investments for 
the future, These include some educa- 
tion and training programs, general 
science, space and technology pro- 
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grams and administration of justice 
programs. The committee believes 
that it would be counterproductive to 
reduce funding significantly in 1986 
for programs which, in the long term, 
contribute to the development of a 
healthy economy. 

The President’s budget included a 
variety of revenue recommendations 
including revenue-gaining items that 
total $1.4 billion in fiscal year 1986, 
$1.7 billion in 1987, and $3.1 billion in 
1988. These recommendations includ- 
ed added superfund taxes and a pro- 
jection of higher revenues from im- 
proved tax enforcement, The commit- 
tee’s recommendation is for increased 
revenues on the same scale as the 
President’s increases. 

The committee encourages the Ways 
and Means Committee to take steps to 
correct disproportionate references 
within the Tax Code for both profita- 
ble corporations that pay little or no 
taxes and higher income individuals to 
ensure that all such taxpaying entities 
pay a fair share of taxes. 

The House Budget Committee rec- 
ommends that the House of Repre- 
sentatives give immediate consider- 
ation to enterprize zone legislation de- 
signed to give special incentives to pov- 
erty-stricken urban and rural areas to 
generate more opportunity, jobs, and 
economic growth. 

Mr. Chairman, no one can deny that 
the United States is currently borrow- 
ing its way toward economic debacle. 
Most Americans agree that it is essen- 
tial to reduce the deficit. 

I would ask all Members of the 
House to unite behind this budget as 
we battle together to protect our econ- 
omy from the threat of vast, unending 
deficits. 


o 1120 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEMP. I appreciate the gentle- 
man yielding and thank him for his re- 
marks about many of the problems 
that our country faces. 

The gentleman mentioned that one 
area in which we might find some bi- 
partisan support beyond just trying to 
get the deficit down is to try to bring 
down the tragic high levels of unem- 
ployment, both nationally and in 
those parts of the inner city in which 
minority unemployment, as the gen- 
tleman well knows, coming from 
North Philadelphia, is exceedingly 
high; in the high teens. 

In my area of western New York it is 
probably close to 20 percent. National- 
ly, black unemployment is 15.5. 

Now, does this Budget Committee 
resolution urge the Congress to move 
on enterprise zones? Is it the belief of 
the gentleman that our Budget Com- 
mittee’s message to the Committee on 
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Ways and Means and to the Congress 
will have an impact upon the consider- 
ation of an issue that the gentleman 
from Philadelphia and the gentleman 
from western New York have agreed 
upon for a number of years? What is 
the hope that we can get something 
done to get jobs into the inner city 
which also has a favorable impact 
upon the deficit? Because every 1 per- 
cent drop in unemployment will drop 
the deficit by $25 to $30 billion. What 
assurances can the gentleman give me, 
with whom I have worked so long on 
this issue? 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Certain- 
ly I think it was the intention of the 
committee to urge the appropriate 
committees of the House, primarily 
the Committee on Ways and Means, to 
look at this issue of urban enterprise 
zones and hopefully to move forward 
expeditiously and report legislation 
with regard to urban enterprise zones. 

I share the concern of the gentle- 
man from New York, and as we have 
discussed on many occasions, as we 
talk about the recovery which has 
been applauded, the gentleman from 
New York knows that in many areas, 
that recovery has not come to fruition. 

That is why we are all concerned 
about deficit reduction. We may have 
disagreements about how to reach the 
goal, but I think that this House and 
the entire Budget Committee was ab- 
solutely committed to reaching a goal 
of strong deficit reduction, to continue 
economic growth, because we recog- 
nize that it is vitally important. 

When it comes to certain areas of 
the country, certain regions, we know 
that that recovery has not occurred. 
Particularly in the minority communi- 
ty where, over the last 2 months, black 
adult unemployment has gone not 
down, but it has gone from about 14.5 
to 16.3 percent; it has actually gone 
up. 

Certainly another arrow in the 
quiver of attacking the problems of 
urban America and the massive unem- 
ployment in the inner city could be 
the urban enterprise zone concept, and 
so the committee has included that in 
the language of the bill, urging the ap- 
propriate committees in the House to 
move expeditiously forward on that, so 
that hopefully we will be able to see 
that the recovery moves into all areas. 

Mr. KEMP. May I ask the gentle- 
man one more question? 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Yes, I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, I was the 
author of the enterprise zone amend- 
ment to the Budget Committee, and I 
want to publicly state that the gentle- 
man from Philadelphia, our chairman, 
was very supportive, as was the gentle- 
man from Texas, the majority leader, 
Jim WRIGHT, for which I am very 
grateful. There has been strong bipar- 
tisan support on this effort over the 
years. 
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Mr. RANGEL is interested; Mr. GARCIA 
from the South Bronx; there are sup- 
porters in urban areas and rural areas 
all over the country. I just hope that 
the strong statement that the gentle- 
man has made, the chairman of our 
committee, will send a message to 
those interested leaders of both of our 
parties that the hour is very late to 
make a favorable impact upon the 
lives of inner city and unemployed 
people in terms of creating jobs. We 
cannot get the fiscal condition of this 
country in balance, in equilibrium, 
until we have got the economy at a 
high level of employment. That re- 
quires that we take some extraordi- 
nary compensatory efforts in the 
inner city and those rural areas that 
have been left outside the recovery. 

So I hope the gentleman is here 
during the debate on Humphrey-Haw- 
kins, because I plan to be here to make 
my annual comments about full em- 
ployment without inflation, and the 
gentleman has a strong contribution 
to make as well. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. I assure 
the gentleman from New York that 
the chairman of the Budget Commit- 
tee will be here throughout this 
debate, and I want to compliment the 
gentleman for his contributions to the 
committee, particularly in this area of 
urban enterprise zones, and also his 
continued concern for economic 
growth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gray] has 
consumed 18 minutes. 

The Chair now recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. LATTA]. 
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Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I have lis- 
tened to the opening remarks of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, our es- 
teemed chairman of the Budget Com- 
mittee, and I agree with most of what 
he has to say about the need for doing 
something in this budget about deficit 
reduction this year. I do not believe I 
have seen any budget proposal which 
does not freeze nondefense items, with 
the exception of Social Security and 
means-tested programs. We have seen 
various proposals which would even 
freeze defense at the 1985 levels with- 
out regard to inflation. This is one of 
the main objections I have to the pro- 
posal that the chairman and the 
Democrats are putting forth. Every- 
body realizes that we will have about a 
4-percent and perhaps a little higher 
inflation rate in fiscal year 1986. If 
this happens, and if the conference 
committee and this Congress would fi- 
nally agree on the figures now being 
put forth on the Democratic side of 
the aisle for defense, it would actually 
mean a reduction—a reduction—in the 
defense effort of this country for 
fiscal year 1986. Nobody can deny 
that. Nobody does deny that. 
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And let me say that at a time when 
we have the Russians at least talking 
in Geneva, brought about by the fact 
that during the last 4 years we have 
seen a buildup of our defense forces in 
this country which were sorely lacking 
prior to this administration, the ques- 
tion must be asked whether or not 
they will return to those tables to ne- 
gotiate seriously if this House and this 
Senate, when the time comes to agree 
on a conference committee report to a 
reduction, an actual reduction, in 
fiscal year 1986 in our defense forces. 

Sure, I am the first to admit that 
the high-priced toilet seats, the high- 
priced wrenches, overcharges by vari- 
ous companies, have had their toll on 
the defense establishment not only in 
this body but with the American 
people; but we cannot overlook the 
fact that the Defense Establishment 
itself, through its auditing, has found 
those items that I mentioned and re- 
ported them and attempted to correct 
them and are now going forth with ac- 
tions in courts of law, and on their 
own part, to recover some of those 
overcharges. 

The question, however, remains: Is 
the threat to our security now and in 
the future removed by the fact that 
we have had some overcharges in the 
Pentagon? No. The threat remains. 
The threat remains. And certainly we 
have to take cognizance of this fact 
and do something, more, perhaps, 
than we have been doing, in seeing 
that these things do not occur in the 
future. 

So I think you are going to find that, 
as this debate unfolds, the issue is 
going to be whether or not we should 
take 53 percent of the cuts out of de- 
fense. 

Should we be penny-wise and pound- 
foolish? I think not. 

We just had a President reelected 
carrying 49 of the 50 States, promising 
the American people a continuation of 
a strong defense for this Nation. And 
now a few months after the election, 
are we about to say that those people 
in 49 States were wrong and that we 
should reduce the defenses of this 
country by 4 percent in 1986? I think 
not. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say one of the 
things that disturbs me most of all 
about reducing our defenses is that in 
the process we will be weakening our 
efforts to protect America from a nu- 
clear attack. 

We have all heard what the press 
has called the Star Wars Program, 
without ever pointing out to the 
American people what it is all about; 
namely, a space defense initiative. De- 
fense is what we are talking about for 
the American people against nuclear 
warfare. It is not an offensive system. 
What is happening and it is happening 
now in the Armed Services Committee, 
this Congress is in the process of cut- 
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ting down by approximately one-third 
the $4 billion request for research on a 
system to be designed solely for the 
defense of this country against nucle- 
ar warfare. 

I was privileged to be with the 
Speaker and the minority leader just 
recently in the Soviet Union where we 
talked with various leaders. And let 
me tell you that the first item of dis- 
cussion, wherever we went, was SDI 
{space defense initiative]. They do not 
want us to proceed with it. They do 
not want us to have any defense 
against their nuclear weapons. 

Now, are we going to be playing into 
their hands if you please, if we cut 
one-third out of that program? I think 
that we ought to stop and consider 
what we do here, because certainly 
they will be watching what we do. We 
do not want to play into their hands. 
We want to see something accom- 
plished in Geneva. That can only be 
accomplished by showing strength not 
weakness. We have made some 
progress in this area, and we must con- 
tinue that progress. 

Laying aside defense for just a 
moment, let me say we almost had an 
agreement on the Republican side and 
on the Democratic side in our commit- 
tee on a budget resolution. This 
Member would have liked to have seen 
an agreement that we could have per- 
haps gone to conference together on a 
budget resolution for the first time, 
but that did not occur. Hopefully, we 
know where the votes are, we know 
how the votes are going to be case in 
this House, we know that when we get 
to conference the final product will be 
somewhat different. And what comes 
out of this House, I pray will not come 
out of conference on the matter of de- 
fense. 

On domestic matters, let me say— 
and laying all fears aside—nothing in 
the proposal being put forth on the 
Republican side by this gentleman will 
make any reductions in COLA’s. This 
means no COLA freeze for social secu- 
rity, veterans, Federal retirees, mili- 
tary retirees, et cetera, none will be re- 
duced by my proposal. 

Let me also say on those means 
tested programs, they will not be re- 
duced. We will show during general 
debate, however, that unless we do 
something to slow the growth of some 
of our programs that the deficit prob- 
lem is not going to evaporate. We must 
start to terminate some of these pro- 
grams we could not afford in the first 
place as they are now eating us up 
from a budgetary standpoint. 

So, hopefully, we will have a good 
discussion and we will think about 
some of these programs during this 
debate. It is serious, and I am glad 
that on both sides of the aisle they 
recognize the seriousness of this situa- 
tion, that when we are confronted in 
1986 with 230 billion dollars’ worth of 
new debt, unless we do something 
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about it, it is serious. It is serious. 
When 15 cents out of every dollar 
coming into the Treasury from your 
taxes is now going to go to service the 
debt, as opposed to 7 cents out of the 
dollar in the mid-1970’s, it is serious. 
When you look at the total debt we 
have of $1.7 trillion, which will go to 
$1.8 trillion in September, it is serious 
and cries out for action. This Congress 
will be asked to raise the debt ceiling 
beyond $1.8 trillion just to pay bills 
unless we do something. 
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This is serious business we are talk- 
ing about. Yes, we have got to do 
something, and do it quickly. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a couple of re- 
quests for time under Humphrey-Haw- 
kins, and I will yield to the other side. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been over 6 
years since the Full Employment and 
Balanced Growth Act became law. The 
high hopes that the Federal Govern- 
ment would turn away from its frag- 
mented, ad hoc approach to economic 
policymaking and instead embark on a 
comprehensive and coordinated pro- 
gram of achieving full employment, 
maximum production, and price stabil- 
ity have not been realized. 

In 1979, the first year after Presi- 
dent Carter signed the Humphrey- 
Hawkins Act, despite the mandates of 
law to the contrary, the Government 
began its run toward a more restrictive 
fiscal and monetary stance. The brief 
recession of 1980 resulted. Then, in 
1981, upon the election of President 
Reagan, and the misguided determina- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board to 
fight inflation no matter what the 
cost, there was an outright flight to 
monetarism. The stage was set for an 
economic tightening of the screws that 
deliberately induced the worst reces- 
sion since the Great Depression of the 
1930’s. 

Anyone can wring inflation out of 
the economy by reducing growth and 
throwing millions of people out of 
work. It is the ultimate test of a just 
and fair government to reject such 
harsh policies and work instead to si- 
multaneously achieve low inflation 
and full employment. It is these goals 
which were set forth in the Full Em- 
ployment and Balanced Growth Act of 
1978. That is why we have time set 
aside today, before we begin general 
debate on the first concurrent budget 
resolution, to talk about the policies 
necessary to achieve full employment 
and price stability, and how the spend- 
ing and revenue targets of the Federal 
budget could enable us to reach these 
goals. 

Year after year, we seem to find our- 
selves in the same unenviable predica- 
ment. Due to political posturing, test- 
ing of waters, or faulty interpretation 
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of where we think our problems lie, 
each spring we embark on an annual 
ritual of determining our budget prior- 
ities without due regard to the proper 
role the Federal budget plays in imple- 
menting our national goals and aspira- 
tions. 

Five years ago, we were stampeded 
into adopting an economic package 
based on reducing taxes; slashing 
growth in domestic spending while 
recklessly increasing defense outlays; 
at times indiscriminate deregulation; 
and sharply restrictive money policy. 

What were the results of this con- 
flicting mix of loose fiscal policy and 
tight money? 

Current and projected deficits are at 
the highest levels in our history. The 
politicians who 5 years ago declared 
deficits of under $60 billion the 
scourge of American society, have sad- 
dled us with back-breaking imbalances 
exceeding $200 billion. 

The most severe recession in 50 
years which has weakened our social 
fabric by creating a new class of home- 
less and increased the ranks of the 
long-term unemployed. 

A startling decline in our ability to 
compete. 

The self-inflicted deep recession of 
1981-82 is still taking an enormous 
toll. But, through slick public rela- 
tions, clever misuse of the facts, and at 
times the charisma of the President, 
the administration has clearly pulled 
off an economic “sting” of enormous 
and tragic proportions. One might 
think that Reaganomics has given us 5 
years of prosperity and growth. 

Unfortunately, that is just not the 
case. 

From 1979 to 1984, growth has aver- 
aged only 2.1 percent. 

After more than 2 years of so-called 
recovery, we still have unemployment 
levels today that approximate those at 
the beginning of the 1981 recession. 

The number of Americans unem- 
ployed in April represented an in- 
crease of 355,000 over the number of 
persons out of work when the adminis- 
tration took office. Excluding the ex- 
ceptionally high levels reached during 
the last 4 years, the level of unemploy- 
ment in April was the highest since 
May of 1975. 

The number of persons working only 
part time due to economic reasons 
held steady at 5,664,000 in April, more 
than 31 percent higher than the 
number of such workers when the ad- 
ministration took office. 

In the first quarter of 1985, there 
were more than 1.2 million people too 
discouraged to look for work because 
they did not think opportunities were 
available. 

Manufacturing continued to be one 
of the hardest hit sectors of the econo- 
my in April. Unemployment among 
manufacturing workers surged to 1.8 
million. As a result, since the end of 
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1984, unemployment within the manu- 
facturing sector has risen by 172,000— 
an increase of more than 10 percent in 
only 4 months. 

When we add together the official 
rates of overall unemployment, those 
working part time for economic rea- 
sons, and the discouraged, a more ac- 
curate reflection of the slack in the 
labor market would be that over 15 
million people are jobless. 

But, even if we examine only the 
current official rate, one would expect 
that an unemployment rate of 7.3 per- 
cent, with more than 8.4 million Amer- 
icans out of work, to be a cause of con- 
cern. The administration, however, 
seems to accept an unemployment rate 
of over 7 percent as a fact of economic 
life. This year’s Economic Report of 
the President makes almost no men- 
tion of continued high unemployment 
as a serious national problem. And the 
person who authored that report, then 
Council of Economic Advisers member 
William Niskanen, has stated: “We're 
not satisfied with 7 percent unemploy- 
ment... but we accept it.” 

This cynical attitude is intolerable 
and defies the mandate of law. 

If the overall unemployment rate is 
bad, the youth unemployment rate is 
clearly a national disgrace. The unem- 
ployment rate for 16 to 19 year olds in 
April was 17.7 percent, and the official 
unemployment rate of black teenagers 
was 39 percent, while the white teen 
rate was 14.9 percent, a continuation 
of the substantial gap between the two 
groups 

This is evidence that the private 
market cannot accommodate all those 
who want to work without the assist- 
ance of the Federal Government. It 
should also be clear that this adminis- 
tration has not provided that assist- 
ance. Since 1980, Federal funding for 
employment and training programs 
has declined by 67 percent in real 
terms. The budget that was passed by 
the other body has incorporated addi- 
tional cuts in the Job Training Part- 
nership Act. 

We must always remember that we 
are not merely talking about statistics. 
Joblessness is a human tragedy. It af- 
fects a person’s self-esteem; the stabili- 
ty of the family; the viability of com- 
munities. Recent studies have docu- 
mented a relationship between unem- 
ployment and increased deaths, higher 
suicide rates, admissions to mental 
hospitals and prisons, and more alco- 
holism and drug abuse. 

Even if we have been spared unem- 
ployment we all suffer from the de- 
clining standard of living of the aver- 
age American family. 

The 1981 recession was so deep and 
so prolonged that even though family 
income was 3 to 4 percent higher in 
1984 than in 1980, the rise was less 
than half the average gain experi- 
enced over comparable periods during 
the last 30 years. According to the 
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nonpartisan Urban Institute, had no 
recession occurred, the average person 
would have accumulated more than 
$1,000 in additional income between 
1981 and 1983. Each American house- 
hold would have been $3,300 richer. 

Census Bureau data for family in- 
comes also show that the share of 
families in the middle class declined 
from 1968 to 1982. 

The data clearly show that the 
middle class is declining at the ex- 
pense of the upper class and the lower 
classes. In 1969, the middle class—de- 
fined as those earning between 100 to 
160 percent of median income— 
amounted to 27 percent of the popula- 
tion. In 1982, it was only 23 percent. 
This change is largely the result, as 
CBO data has shown, of the income 
shift brought about by administration 
tax and spending policies. 

In addition to this income erosion on 
a national scale, we are seeing the 
gradual pauperization of work in 
America. 

We need to measure not only the 
number of jobs, but their quality. A 
high proportion of the new jobs cre- 
ated have been relatively low wage, in- 
creasingly part time, service sector 
jobs. 

A Bureau of Labor Statistics [BLS] 
study of 5.1 million workers whose 
jobs were abolished or plants shut- 
down between January 1979 and Janu- 
ary 1984 revealed that one out of 
every four displaced workers was un- 
employed and looking for work; one 
out of every seven had left the labor 
force, and nearly one out of every two 
of those workers who had found full- 
time jobs were earning less in their 
new jobs than in the ones they had 
lost. Altogether 11.5 million workers 
aged 20 and over lost jobs during the 
time period due to a plant closing or 
relocation, slack work, or the elimina- 
tion of a position or shift. 

Many of the workers who did gain 
new employment had to take jobs that 
were part time or that paid less than 
their old jobs. While we should appre- 
ciate the number of jobs created, we 
should not be fooled into believing 
that job creation is an end in itself. 
What we want, and need, to create are 
productive jobs with wage levels that 
will continue to allow all Americans to 
improve their standards of living. 

In the meantime, we continue to 
limit our discussion of our national 
goals and aspirations. Instead we focus 
on how we can wring out another 1 bil- 
lion bucks from the domestic side of 
the budget. 

We have allowed ourselves to be sold 
the bill of goods that says deficit re- 
duction for its own sake should domi- 
nate all of our considerations. 

We have lost sight of the forest for 
the trees. 

It is worth remembering that the ex- 
plosion in the deficit since fiscal year 
1982 is not the result of increased do- 
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mestic spending. According to CBO, 
tax cuts have lowered revenues by 
$117 billion in 1985 and by $323 billion 
for the period 1982-85. The defense 
build up added $36 billion to the defi- 
cit in 1985 and $79 billion for the years 
1982-85—compared with a baseline 
policy of 3 percent real growth. 

These actions were only partially 
offset by nondefense spending cuts of 
$192 billion between fiscal years 1982- 
85. The net effect of these policies— 
combined with $30 billion in higher in- 
terest costs resulting from them— 
raised the deficit by $112 billion in 
fiscal year 1985—to $195 billion—and 
by $240 billion for the fiscal years 
1982-85 period. 

Our budget deficit also contributes 
to our increasingly large trade deficit. 

In 1978, the Humphrey-Hawkins Act 
stated that “trade deficits are a major 
national problem requiring a strong 
national export policy.” None of us 
could have imagined that in only 7 
years, America would become an inter- 
national debtor instead of a creditor. 

In 1980, the United States owned 
$120 billion more in assets abroad 
than foreign investors owned here. If 
present trends continue according to 
some experts, the United States will 
accumulate a net foreign debt in 
excess of $1 trillion by 1990. 

According to the economic forecast- 
ing firm Data Resources, Inc., “meas- 
ured by relative costs, market shares, 
or productivity levels, the United 
States is far less competitive today 
than at any time in the postwar 
period.” 

One major cause of this problem is 
the overvalued dollar, a result of un- 
balanced monetary and fiscal policies. 

The dollar has appreciated more 
than 40 percent since 1980 against 
major currencies; 

American agriculture is being devas- 
tated; and 

This rise has cost the United States 
approximately 2 million jobs, about 1.4 
million of them in manufacturing. 

If the dollar had been more or less 
in balance— 

GNP would have been 4 percent 
higher; 

Industrial production would have 
been 9 percent higher; and 

The Federal budget deficit, and the 
trade deficit, would have been $60 to 
$70 billion lower. 

While I have been focusing primari- 
ly on fiseal policy, it is important to 
remember that this debate is supposed 
to provide us with a comprehensive 
view of how the budget can fit into 
our overall economic policy. Monetary 
policy, a critical part of any policy 
mix, remains largely beyond our con- 
trol. The Humphrey-Hawkins Act 
states that: 

An effective policy to promote full em- 
ployment * * * should: (1) Be based on the 
development of explicit economic goals and 
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priorities involving the President, the Con- 
gress, and the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System * * *. 

Instead, the administration has no 
goals. Its assumptions are merely sta- 
tistical devices to reduce its deficit es- 
timates. 

The Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man has held us hostage to his deficit 
reduction demands. If the Congress 
meets some vague goal, or if there is a 
threat to the financial system, the 
Chairman says he will reduce interest 
rates. The events of the last few days 
and the apparent drop in interest 
rates are welcome, but this is not a 
substitute for the coordination and 
consulation called for by the Full Em- 
ployment and Balanced Growth Act. 

Repressive money policy was a pri- 
mary cause of the recession; it contin- 
ues to be a major problem. In the 
name of fighting inflation, the Fed, 
has sacrificed GNP growth, jobs, and 
human welfare for so-called price sta- 
bility. Yet, inflation has risen over 20 
percent since 1980. It is still rising. 

The Urban Institute ran an econom- 
ic simulation of what would’ve hap- 
pened between 1981-84 had the Fed 
been committed to fighting unemploy- 
ment, as mandated by the Humphrey- 
Hawkins Act, instead of putting its 
pincer-like grip on the American econ- 
omy and creating the worse recession 
in 50 years. 

The simulation found that had the 
Fed reversed the course set in 1979 
and increased the supply of money, be- 
ginning in 1981, the economy would’ve 


experienced some slack, but no reces- 
sion. Unemployment would have risen 
only slightly from its 1981 base of just 
over 7 percent. Inflation would have 


fallen, but more slowly and would 
have ended up only a percentage and a 
half more than under Reagan policy. 

The point, here, of course, is had 
Mr. Volcker and his colleagues on the 
Open Market Committee, chosen to 
offset the drop in spending that was 
occurring, the 1981-82 recession could 
have been avoided, or at a minimum 
been less severe. 

But, the Fed is held as a sacrosanct 
entity and is not accountable to 
anyone. It makes no sense for a small 
group of unelected people to have 
such a critical control over the econo- 
my in a democracy like ours. No other 
industrialized country allows such un- 
fettered operation of a central bank- 
ing authority. 

We, as elected representatives of the 
American people, have the responsibil- 
ity to reassert our policy control over 
the Federal Reserve Board. It must be 
remembered that it was the Congress 
who first created the Fed. It was the 
President, over 30 years ago, who laid 
the groundwork for the Fed’s current 
position of having no accountability to 
anybody but its own narrow interests. 
So, it must be the Congress and the 
President again who must act to rein 
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in this loose cannon that is shell- 
shocking the American economy and 
the American people. 

The Humphrey-Hawkins Act re- 
quired the Fed to spell out how mone- 
tary policy affects the achivement of 
lower unemployment rates. Yet, the 
Fed has refused to do so. 

I believe it is time for Congress to 
take decisive action to let Mr. Volcker 
and his colleagues know what coordi- 
nated economic policy decision making 
is all about. 

Tomorrow we will vote on a budget 
resolution for the 3 fiscal years 1986- 
88. As budget resolutions go, the com- 
mittee’s proposal is a welcome alterna- 
tive to the resolution passed by the 
other body. It establishes some prior- 
ities. Most importantly, it protects low 
income Americans from inflation. 
While it doesn’t help them out of their 
difficult status, at least it doesn’t hurt 
them further. The committee resolu- 
tion may prevent additional people 
from falling below the poverty line, if 
their economic assumptions hold up 
under reality, but.it will do little to lift 
someone out of poverty. 

Let’s not lose sight that the resolu- 
tion does not provide additional funds 
to meet pressing national social prob- 
lems like illiteracy, high unemploy- 
ment, or lack of adequate job train- 
ing—23 million Americans are func- 
tionally illiterate and another 40 mil- 
lion are borderline illiterates. The 
committee resolution allows no new ef- 
forts to aid this large group of our 
population. Nor does it adequately 
fund programs that improve our dete- 
riorating physical infrastructure, or 
provide for initiatives in the public 
services sector. 

Despite 2% years of so-called recov- 
ery, poverty has actually increased 
and now stands at.a shameful 15.2 per- 
cent of the population. Over 3.4 mil- 
lion additional people became official- 
ly defined as poor between 1981-83. 

The bottom line is that we are fight- 
ing an ideological battle. Does the 
Government have a proper role to 
play in determining the health and 
well-being of our economy and our 
citizens? The policymakers who have 
the deficit reduction fever are the 
same people who feel the free market 
can and should take care of the eco- 
nomic and social ills of our society. 
This deficit reduction talk is nothing 
more than a thinly veiled attempt to 
dismantle the proper and desirable 
role of the National Government. 

When their feisty ideological rheto- 
ric failed to capture the political 
imagination, they turned to deficit re- 
duction as a means for achieving their 
desired end. Now these life-long ideo- 
logical types have even convinced 
some of the colleagues from this side 
of the aisle that we should only play 
py game by the deficit reduction 

es. 
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Well, I for one, refuse to partake in 
such an exercise. I was sent here to 
represent the goals and aspirations of 
people, not to be an accountant, con- 
cerned only with the bottom line of a 
ledger sheet. I believe the budget is 
the major tool we have for meeting 
our national needs and priorities and 
we should use it as such. 

What we need is a policy that sus- 
tains growth and achieves full employ- 
ment with reasonable price stability. 
Recent economic data strongly suggest 
that the economy is slowing down. 
First quarter growth was a mere 0.7 
percent. A new term—“growth reces- 
sion”—has been introduced into the 
lexicon of public policy. In a growth 
recession, economic expansion contin- 
ues but occurs at too low a level to ac- 
commodate those seeking jobs for the 
first time, let alone those who have 
lost jobs and are looking for new ones. 
The U.S. economy must grow between 
4 and 4.5 percent once full employ- 
ment has been reached, just to main- 
tain reasonably full production and 
employment. 

Deficit reduction, by itself, will not 
solve our problem. In fact, simply cut- 
ting spending will further reduce ex- 
pansion, leading to higher deficits and 
higher unemployment. Deficit reduc- 
tion will be for naught if it is not ac- 
companied by lower interest rates. 

Fiscal and monetary policies must be 
coordinated to enhance productivity 
and growth. The Fed’s policies must 
be adjusted to maximize growth and to 
bring the value of the dollar back into 
line. 

Addressing these issues is, I believe, 
worthwhile because we should be in 
the business of expanding opportuni- 
ty, reducing dependency, and creating 
a climate conducive to individual, as 
well as economic, growth. It is also 
worthwhile because we pay a terrible 
price in lost productivity for illiteracy, 
unemployment, and poverty, when we 
fail to pursue proper economic poli- 
cies. 

It is far better to spend our re- 
sources on productive programs that 
over time actually will reduce the defi- 
cit, than to box ourselves into a corner 
by refusing to use the tools at hand 
which will meet our goals. It defies 
common sense to freeze, cut back, or 
eliminate programs which have proven 
to be cost effective and successful in 
their mission. We should not be killing 
the goose that lays the golden egg, but 
moving ahead to adequately fund pro- 
grams like education and employment 
and training, that are national invest- 
ments that pay rich economic and 
social dividends. 

Through a combination of fiscal and 
monetary policy designed to enhance 
overall growth and with adequate sup- 
port for structural programs which 
promote self-sufficiency and reduce 
dependency we can meet our national 
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goals of full employment and price 
stability. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hawkins] has 
consumed 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. LATTA]. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. FRENZEL]. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, this 
is the part of the Budget Act which 
customarily receives little attention by 
the Members, this portion of the 
debate is devoted to the Full Employ- 
ment Act, otherwise known as Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins, half of the name 
coming from our distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from California, 
who has just spoken. 

Today, however, this portion of the 
debate has become more important. It 
is obvious that full debate on our 
budget has been severely restricted by 
the rule just adopted. There will be 
many Members like myself who have 
to take advantage of this time to be 
able to participate at all in the budget 
discussions. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that nearly 
everyone will agree that nothing is 
more important to our overall econo- 
my, to full employment and balanced 
growth, or more important to a raising 
of our standard of living than the 
adoption by this Congress of a respon- 
sible Deficit Reduction Act. 

Most observers of our economic 
scene would say that if there is any 
area of our economy that has been 
mismanaged over the past several dec- 
ades, it is fiscal management. Fiscal 
policy, of course, is controlled by the 
Congress of the United States. 

Year in and year out we have appro- 
priated excessively. We have created a 
series of increasing deficits which have 
caused this country increasing eco- 
nomic distress. There is no place to 
hide, no one to whom to pass the buck. 
The enemy is Congress. 

Not only do deficits indicate improp- 
er management of our resources, they 
do lots of terrible things. First, they 
cause us to borrow heavily. In this 
budget, in excess of 15 percent of the 
total outlays in the coming fiscal year 
will be spent on interest. That is, there 
will be a payment for past excesses for 
which we were unwilling to tax our- 
selves but which we thought we could 
forgo. 

Second, the heavy borrowing cuts 
into private-sector use, crowding out 
homeowners, consumers, small busi- 
ness people, big business people, and, 
in short, everybody. It drives up the 
cost of money for all of us. The Gov- 
ernment gets in there firstest, with 
the mostest. It borrows everything in 
sight for whatever cost is demanded. 
That squeezes other borrowers out, 
and the cost of interest goes up. 
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Third, the cost of U.S. products, be- 
cause of the value of the dollar, be- 
comes dear in foreign markets, and 
foreign products become cheap in our 
markets. 

So not only do we have a large debt 
and heavy interest to pay, but also we 
are building inflation into our econo- 
my. On top of that we have a high- 
dollar situation which exacerbates 
whatever other trade problems exist in 
our economy. In short, there is no way 
to have full employment and balanced 
growth in our present environment of 
congressional fiscal mismanagement. 

Most economists also agree that the 
rate of taxation in our economy is not 
going to vary greatly over the years. 
Congress is not going to raise it very 
much. Our problem is overspending, 
not undertaxation. So those who be- 
lieve they can solve our fiscal prob- 
lems simply by higher levels of tax- 
ation have only to look at the history 
books. When that magic 20-percent 
number is approached or exceeded, it 
would be well to remember that only 
one President did, and he was prompt- 
ly relieved of his duties in the next 
election. 

So what Congress must now con- 
front is the absolute essential, reduc- 
tion of our spending here and now. We 
have been advised, first of all, by the 
Chairman of the Fed that a $50 billion 
reduction from the baseline deficit was 
the least the country could tolerate. 
Following that, the President em- 
braced that number by coming in with 
a budget that called for about that 
amount of reduction from the baseline 
deficit, including no new taxes. 

With respect to monetary policy, I 
think it is probable that the Fed has 
loosened its policy in response to slow 
demand, to slow growth, and in fact to 
the Budget possed already by the 
Senate which claimed reductions of 
$50 billion. 

Monetary policy will not, unless im- 
prudently managed, be expansive at a 
time of monstrously expansive fiscal 
policy. Stated another way, the Fed 
must react with its monetary policy to 
our wanton, high deficit fiscal inebria- 
tion. Only when Congress adopts a ra- 
tional fiscal policy can the Fed carry 
out a more expansive monetary policy 
without disasterous results. 

Spenders may scream for the Fed to 
gun the money supply. Fortunately 
monetary policy has been managed 
rather well by the Fed. If Congress 
would do the same, the Fed would 
have, and presumably would demon- 
strate more flexibility. 

Again most observers inside and out- 
side the Congress believed that the 
President’s budget was defective in 
that it sought to make all those cuts, 
the $50 billion from baseline, in a very 
narrow sector of our budget, that is, 
about a third of it, with, of course, in- 
terest being exempt, Social Security 
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being declared sacrosanct, and defense 
being declared at lease semisacrosanct. 

So the President’s budget did not 
fare very well here. Yet the Senate 
went ahead and did the best it could 
under its unique circumstances. It pre- 
sented at least the first budget resolu- 
tion, which jerked the House out of 
what one can only charitably describe 
as inactivity. It has also been described 
as lying on the floor in a fetal posi- 
tion, hoping that the Senate would 
not pass a bill. 

That Senate budget was not perfect. 
It has got fluff in it, primarily in the 
economic assumptions. That fluff, of 
course, was then adopted by our 
House Budget Committee in what 
must be described, when compared to 
reality, as the rosiest scenario yet. 

Our Budget Committees have made 
our President look like a pessimist. 
They are predicting a 4-percent eco- 
nomic growth in fiscal year 1986. Then 
they predict 4 percent growth for the 
next 2 years, as well. I wish that it 
could be true. We would all love to see 
that kind of growth. Nonetheless, it is 
highly unlikely that we will see that 
kind of growth. I, personally, do not 
believe that optimistic growth level is 
a responsible estimate. 

The Rules Committee has not given 
us enough choices to do the job. None 
of our options are adequate to solve 
the problem. The House Budget Com- 
mittee, under instructions from the 
House majority leadership provided 
for us a variety of alternatives, none of 
which can do the proper job. 

If one looks at the House Budget 
Committee’s work, one first concludes 
that there has got to be at least 10 bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of unachievable 
savings because of optimistic assump- 
tions on the growth side. 

If one looks a little further, one can 
find over $10 billion of spending sav- 
ings which are unachievable because 
they are unreconcilable. I do not say 
that they are impossible. I will only 
say they are likely not to be achieved. 
The major unachievables are: $5 bil- 
lion, in offshore oil; about $4 billion in 
savings on contracting out; and over $1 
billion in interest savings which are in- 
explicable. 

Somehow the House Budget Com- 
mittee decided that in spending about 
the same amount of money, it is going 
to spend less on interest than the 
Senate. I do not know the reason for 
it. My guess is that it is, like a lot of 
other numbers facing us today, highly 
questionable. 

So in the committee budget we find 
at least $10 billion that we are not 
going to save. Then we find about $10 
billion too much in growth. 

Then, as Members of this House 
know, we have a procedure called rec- 
onciliation by which we try to make 
our budget come true. We have never 
used reconciliation very effectively. 
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The best we have ever done was in 
1981, when we perhaps achieved about 
a 75-percent reconciliation. 
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So if you take out $10 billion for ex- 
cessive growth assumptions, and then 
take out another $10 billion on spend- 
ing cuts which are likely not to be 
made or cannot be made and then you 
take out another reconciliation slip- 
page factor, you have not got the $50 
billion you started with. In fact, you 
will be lucky if you have got $20 bil- 
lion in deficit savings. 

So, Mr. Chairman, the only budget 
alternative that comes to us that saves 
enough money to come close to $50 
billion in savings is the budget recom- 
mendation of our friend, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. DANNE- 
MEYER]. I think most Members would 
recognize now that this budget is not 
going to be passed. 

On the other hand, in sum total of 
savings I think most Members, at least 
in quiet, would admit it is the only one 
that comes close to doing the job. I 
make that admission, and will vote for 
it despite the fact that it provides $10 
billion too much in defense budget au- 
thority. 

Some of its cuts are too severe. It is 
not my budget. But my vote for it is a 
recognition that it offers the best 
hope for real savings. 

I think the Rules Committee really 
did a lousy job in presenting alterna- 
tives to us. In my judgment, the best 
alternative was the one developed by 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Netson], the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. PORTER], and the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. Penny], which pro- 
duced about $73 billion in savings in 
the first year and $330 billion in total. 

Those savings were not without 
fluff. They incorporated bad assump- 
tions and unreal savings from the reso- 
lutions of House and Senate Budget 
Committees. But they took the lowest 
figures available in all categories of 
each budget. That added more savings, 
real savings, principally in defense and 
in COLA's, when compared to either 
the House or Senate budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the gentleman. 

The pity of our situation here and 
now in the House is that we are not 
considering what is needed. We will 
not be able to vote on a budget that 
gives the House a real choice, or on 
one that is a bipartisan budget sugges- 
tion. Thanks to the Rules Committee, 
we will not have that necessary oppor- 
tunity today. 

For that reason, I am unlikely to 
support the final budget recommenda- 
tion of the House, no matter which of 
the alternatives are presented. 

I believe the Republican substitute 
of my good friend who has just yielded 
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to me the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
LATTA] provides excessive budget au- 
thority to the Defense Department. 
My best judgment is that the Defense 
Department is going to get appropri- 
ated budget authority in the end that 
is going to be the same as 1985. I see 
no reason why the budget that this 
House passes should not acknowledge 
that. 

Nor does it cut as deeply as the Dan- 
nemeyer budget. The Latta budget 
gives no chance for improvement in 
conference committee. Therefore I am 
unlikely to vote for it except as a pro- 
test against the enfeebled Budget 
Committee effort. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that the 
House now recognizes the budget 
problem from a political standpoint 
only. Members do want to reduce the 
deficit projection. I do not think that 
awareness, has an economic base, or 
carries a high priority with many 
Members. 

If Congress had any real appetite to 
cut deficits, all of the budgets present- 
ed to us would have called for far 
deeper cuts than those that are now 
pending before us. 

It is going to be a very difficult 
choice for me to make a decision be- 
tween the options that are before us, 
because none of them are adequate to 
the chore. Compared to anything rea- 
sonable, I would vote against any 
option because we should do much 
more. I suppose we should be pleased 
that something is being done. 

In conclusion, I like none of the 
budgets on which the House will vote. 
All are flawed. However, in voting, all 
must be compared against the stand- 
ard which is the Budget Committee 
proposal. Since it is the second worst 
proposal, I will vote for some alterna- 
tives, not because I like them, but be- 
cause they are less worse than the 
committee budget. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Gonza- 
LEZ]. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the distinguished chairman for 
giving me this opportunity and invit- 
ing me to participate. 

Mr. Chairman, as we enter into this 
budget debate, we must keep a proper 
perspective. The budget is more than a 
mass of numbers; it is also a reflection 
of national needs and priorities. The 
budget is only part of a larger econom- 
ic policy. Assumptions about what the 
economy will or will not do, and as- 
sumptions about such things as inter- 
est rates, play a critical role in what a 
good budget is. And overarching the 
whole thing is the inescapable truth 
that these numbers, these priorities, 
and these assumptions, all end up 
helping or hurting the people of this 
country. Unless we understand the 
economic setting, and specifically the 
role of monetary policy and the Feder- 
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al Reserve, the whole debate is with- 
out meaning, purpose, or effect. 

Monetary policy, for example, will 
largely determine what interest rates 
are, and those rates will in turn cause 
the rate of economic activity to go up 
or down—making the deficit numbers 
we assume in this budget valid or in- 
valid. Those interest rates will, more 
than anything else, dictate how many 
millions of Americans are at work or 
unemployed. They will determine 
whether housing production is to 
boom or bust. They will determine 
how many automobiles are produced 
and sold, how many businesses grow or 
shrivel, how many farmers can stay in 
business or go broke, how many banks 
and savings institutions will prosper or 
fail. 

Unless we understand the role and 
impact of monetary policy, this budget 
debate will take place in an intellectu- 
al vacuum, removed from all reality 
and removed from all practicality. 

Is our goal to reduce the deficit? 
That can only happen if monetary 
policy and economic growth take place 
in the way that we assume. 

Is our goal to reduce unemploy- 
ment? That, too, will depend largely 
on monetary policy. 

And monetary policy is, unfortu- 
nately something that we do not con- 
trol at all. That policy is in the hands 
of the Federal Reserve, which changes 
course at its wish and whim, and with 
its wish and whim changes the course 
of the Nation. 

For example, we have been told time 
and again, ad infinitum, that interest 
rates can go down only if the Federal 
deficit goes down. But in fact, deficits 
have gone up by incredible, astonish- 
ing amounts in these past 4 years, and 
yet interest rates have drifted in the 
opposite direction. This is something 
akin to defying the law of gravity, if 
you believe in the old-time religion of 
the Fed. The fact of the matter is that 
the Federal Reserve decided in its infi- 
nite wisdom that Ronald Reagan 
should be blessed with lower interest 
rates—and so he has been. Previously, 
it had decided that Jimmy Carter 
should be cursed with the highest in- 
terest rates of modern times, though 
his economic policies were pristine, in 
comparison to the profligacy of the 
Reagan administration—and so Jimmy 
Carter was indeed cursed by high in- 
terest rates, rates that contributed 
mightily to his subsequent defeat. 

The Federal Reserve has the power 
to set off wild frenzies in the stock 
market, by its manipulations of mone- 
tary policy. Witness this past few days: 
merely by dropping the discount rate 
half a point on Friday afternoon, the 
Fed created on Monday a 19-point 
rally in the stock market, leaving it at 
the highest level in history. Why? 
This did not happen because the Fed 
wanted to reward Ronald Reagan and 
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the Congress for reducing the deficit, 
for neither he nor we had done so. But 
they did it because they want the 
economy to grow faster than it is, 
faster than even the Reagan deficit 
can drive it, because they want pros- 
perity at this time. If the Fed wanted 
growth to disappear and unemploy- 
ment to shoot skyward, they could 
have done that, too. 

What Congress has sought, through 
the Humphrey-Hawkins Act, is an ex- 
plicit recognition and linkage between 
what the Fed does and what the 
people of this country must live with. 
The Fed seems to think that about 7.5 
million people out of work is a fine 
thing—and so we have asked them to 
provide information on how their 
monetary policy affects employment. 
This they have failed to do. 

We have sought also to have the Fed 
to adopt policies that are more stable 
and steady in their nature. And this 
they have also failed to do. Instead, 
the Fed has choked the economy to 
death under Jimmy Carter, and lashed 
it into life and movement under 
Reagan. If the Fed wants taxes to rise, 
they will merely let interest rates rise, 
and tell us that the rates will come 
down when taxes go up—as, indeed, 
they did to force Congress to abandon 
half the tax cuts that Reagan had 
called for and we had enacted. If 
anyone here doubts the power of the 
Fed, just recall that the recession 
melted away after Congress took back 
some of the Reagan tax cuts and fur- 
ther slashed domestic spending. Those 
actions did not reduce the deficit— 
indeed, the deficit went up. But inter- 
est rates went down, the economy 
began to grow, and the panic eased, 
because the Fed had heard us all say 
uncle. The Fed clearly made its point, 
and both we and the President knuck- 
led under. 

Those who come before us with 
their arrays of charts and economic as- 
sumptions do not want to admit their 
powerlessness. But they know the 
truth: The economy will perform as 
the Fed wants it to. And as the econo- 
my goes, so goes the deficit, so goes 
employment, and so goes business and 
industry all across the land. 

The truth is, we can enact all those 
cuts that are being demanded and rec- 
ommended; and we would still face the 
same deficit—or worse—next year, if 
that is what the Fed decides is good 
for the economy. The Fed—not us, and 
not the President—will determine how 
well the economy performs, and there- 
fore how well the assumptions behind 
this budget will work out. 

But we will hear little of that in 
these coming hours. We will not hear 
about how things really work; we will 
only hear that we must make these 
cuts—which will create disaster for 
hundreds of thousands of the poor, 
the weak, and the powerless—in order 
to make things better. It is a little like 
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making blood sacrifices. For this 
budget is in fact an act of sacrifice 
that its sponsors hope will propitiate 
the economic gods at the Federal Re- 
serve. Will the Fed be happy with our 
sacrifice? Will they want more blood 
next year? When, in fact, will we wake 
up and realize, as my distinguished 
friend, Chairman HAwkrns, has, that 
all this budget jiggery-pokery is only 
as good or as bad as the Federal Re- 
serve permits. He knows, and has tried 
to make Congress realize through the 
Humphrey-Hawkins Act, that unless 
we make that connection, this budget 
process is only a mumbo-jumbo no 
more meaningful and no more effec- 
tive or purposeful than the Aztec sac- 
rificial rites; for we do not need to pro- 
pitiate some unknown gods; we need 
only to control the Federal Reserve. 
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Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
11 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Kemp]. 

Mr. KEMP. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I hope the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. GONZALEZ], my friend who was 
just talking about the Federal Reserve 
Board, will listen to my remarks be- 
cause I found his very interesting. In 
this part of the debate on the Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins bill, I would like to 
share my perspective and concur very 
strongly with the statement made by 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no doubt of 
the truth of what has been said here 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GONZALEZ]. The Fed moved in 1984 to 
slow down the economy because they 
were afraid that unemployment was 
dropping too quickly, that too many 
people were going back to work, and 
that the growth in the economy would 
force up wages and prices. So they did 
raise interest rates. 

The gentleman made another very 
interesting observation. He said that 
the state of the economy determines 
what our budget looks like. 

The reason I always enjoy getting up 
and speaking on the Humphrey-Haw- 
kins time is because I appreciate the 
fact that the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. Hawkins], and Mr. Hum- 
phrey back in the 1970’s told this 
country the harm that we would be 
doing to untold millions of people in 
this country and to the rest of the 
world by this insane tradeoff between 
inflation and unemployment. I do not 
remember the exact words of the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. Haw- 
KINS] back in the 1970's. But I do rè- 
member him saying that unemploy- 
ment is no answer to inflation. He also 
said that price stability has to be the 
goal of economic policy in America. 

It seems to me that all those who 
told us that inflation solved unemploy- 
ment and unemployment solved infla- 
tion did a great disservice not only to 
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the American people and to the Third 
World countries, who probably have 
been following some of that bad advice 
over the years, but they have done ter- 
rible things to the budget disequilibri- 
um. We have a central bank in the 
United States that believes that if the 
economy grows faster than 3 or 4 per- 
cent that somehow too many people 
are going to be going to work, that 
they will bid up the prices and infla- 
tion will be set off. 

The gentleman from Texas was talk- 
ing about the Reagan tax cut. Irre- 
spective of the debate of whether it 
was good or bad, the Fed, 3 months 
before we moved to pass that tax cut, 
when the deficit was 2 percent of 
GNP, $57 billion in 1981, they raised 
the discount rate to 14. This country 
has never had a 14-percent discount 
rate in the history of the Federal Re- 
serve. 

The Federal funds rate, which is the 
overnight cost of money to member 
banks of the Federal Reserve, the 
shortest term interest rate that there 
is, was raised to 19. The prime rate, as 
the gentleman from Texas points out, 
was 20 or 21. 

They thought they were offsetting a 
loose fiscal policy by tightening up on 
monetary policy and, frankly, I would 
say to my colleagues, it was not until 
the Third World economies and the 
debt service rose so much for Mexico, 
Argentina, Brazil, Caribbean coun- 
tries, and other debtor nations that 
they decided that the cost was too 
much. In August 1982, they allowed 
the discount rate to come down. The 
Federal funds rate came down and the 
prime rate came down. The recovery 
in the United States began, coupled, I 
think, I would say to my friend from 
Texas, with the tax cut. 

But again I do not want to get just 
into a narrow debate over that. But I 
do want to suggest that the Federal 
Reserve Board has tried to microman- 
age the economy. It has kept it at less 
than its potential. There is the cause 
of your deficit. 

Spending is too high, to be sure. The 
deficits reflect too much spending, too 
much taxing. But it also reflects the 
fact that this economy is not perform- 
ing anywhere near its potential. 

Let me give you some statistics. The 
Nation’s industry is producing about 
80 percent of its capacity. That is gen- 
erally across the board. Steel and ma- 
chine tools are about 70 percent of 
their capacity. Energy, oil, gas, 
mining, and agriculture are around 70 
percent of our capacity. Exports are 
far below over capacity. 

That is keeping over 8 million Amer- 
icans unemployed. I do not know what 
the figures are among the Hispanic 
community but I am sure the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HAWKINS] 
will remind us that minority unem- 
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ployment among blacks is close to 16 
or 15 percent. 

Now you take those types of unem- 
ployment figures, both across the 
board nationally and in many of our 
urban areas, and some of our rural 
areas, and take the industrial utiliza- 
tion figures. There is the cause of your 
deficit. We are operating at a half a 
trillion dollars below our capacity, 
$500 billion below our capacity. 

What would that mean if we had an- 
other half a trillion dollars of GNP? It 
means about $125 billion of Federal 
revenues. It means another 3 points 
off the unemployment rate. I think it 
was the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Hawkins] or the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gray] who told us, 
and I agree with this, a couple of years 
ago, that every percent drop in unem- 
ployment drops the deficit by $25 bil- 
lion to $35 billion. 

We should have a budget that aims 
not just at cutting spending and defi- 
cits but one that cuts unemployment 
rates and interest rates. The budget 
should send a sharp signal to the cen- 
tral bank that we want this economy 
to grow as quickly and at as fast a rate 
as possible without inflation. 

How do you measure inflation? You 
do not measure it by people working. 
You do not measure it by GNP, as the 
Fed seems to be trying to do. You 
measure it by the harbingers of infla- 
tion: prices, commodities, spot prices, 
the dollar on foreign exchange mar- 
kets. Those are not signaling inflation, 
they are signaling incipient deflation. 

Someone said to me the other day: 
“Kemp, you keep talking so optimisti- 
cally, you think this economy can rise 
to full employment without inflation.” 
Well, let me give you an example. 

There is an economy operating right 
now in the world with full employ- 
ment and no inflation. They are oper- 
ating at 97 percent of capacity. Japan. 
I do not want to debate trade policy 
for just a moment. I am not suggesting 
their markets are as open as our mar- 
kets. They are not. I am not suggest- 
ing there are not things they should 
be doing, such as allowing American 
telecommunications equipment, Amer- 
ican agriculture, and American autos 
to compete in their markets. But they 
are operating at 97.5 percent of capac- 
ity and with 1 percent unemployment. 

Their deficit, I would say to my 
friends, is as big as a percent of their 
economy as ours. Their prime rate is 6. 

What do you think, my friends, 
would happen to this economy if our 
prime rate were 6, or 7, or 8? What 
would happen to housing? We would 
be at 2% million starts a year, not 1.8. 

What would happen to domestic 
autos in Michigan? We would be sell- 
ing close to 10 million domestic autos, 
not 5, or 6, or 7. 

We would be exporting. 

Mexico. Mexico would get $1% bil- 
lion of debt service reduced for every 
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200 basis points off our prime rate. We 
would help our Third World allies; we 
would help neighbors in Central and 
Latin America. We would help the 
housing, auto, machine too, manufac- 
turing, export industries. 

It would have a favorable impact 
upon unemployment, I would say to 
my friend from California. I agree 
with the gentleman from Texas. This 
is probably the single most important 
thing that we can say here today, that 
we want a monetary policy that will 
allow the most efficient, effective 
output, employment, and growth in 
this economy, without inflation. 

I would say to all my friends who 
worry that I want to go out, and just 
print dollars, and drop them over the 
shopping markets of America to stimu- 
late spending, that is not what Mr. 
Kemp is talking about. I am suggesting 
that when the dollar is rising inexora- 
bly against every strong currency in 
the world, when spot prices and com- 
modities are below the price of produc- 
ing the commodities in Idaho, or New 
Mexico, or Arizona, when the price of 
aluminum and copper is 50 cents a 
pound in New Mexico and Arizona, 
that does not, that does not signal in- 
flation. And when the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Hawkins] and the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. GONZA- 
LEZ], and the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Gray], talk about full em- 
ployment, the Republican Party ought 
to be standing up there and saying: 
“Hey, that is the single most impor- 
tant way to bring down the deficit.” 
Every 1 percent growth in the econo- 
my, spread out over the length of this 
budget, 3 years, every 1 percent 
growth in the economy spread out 
over the length of this budget will 
drop the deficit by more than $125 bil- 
lion. 
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Every 1 percent drop in interest 
rates will drop the deficit in 3 years by 
$45 billion. When the Fed in 1984 
slowed the economy from 10% percent 
in the first quarter to less than 1 per- 
cent in the first quarter of 1985, they 
cost us more in deficit reduction sav- 
ings than the total amount of deficit 
savings being debated on the floor of 
this House. That is what happens. 
Now I will yield in a moment to my 
friend from Michigan (Mr. PURSELL], 
but I want to conclude by suggesting 
that our goal should be bringing down 
spending. But we ought to have our 
eye on monetary policy to bring down 
interest rates. We ought to have our 
eye on tax rates. This tax system in 
America is not a tax system on the 
wealthy of America. They find ways to 
escape paying taxes. This tax system is 
a tax on the poor who want access to 
wealth. We do not want a tax system 
in America that redistributes the 
wealth, we want a tax system that cre- 
ates wealth. We cannot create wealth 
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when we punish savings, and working, 
and investing in our economy. We 
can’t sustain an economic expansion 
when we have a central bank that be- 
lieves that too much growth is bad for 
the American people. 

Mr. PURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEMP. I yield to my friend 
from Michigan. 

Mr. PURSELL. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I congratulate the 
gentleman from New York for an out- 
standing statement. We are here today 
to reduce our spending, hopefully to 
reduce tax rates so that we can get 
this economy moved up to that great 
potential that this Nation can provide. 

So I congratulate the gentleman on 
an outstanding statement. I am en- 
couraged with his remarks. 

Mr. KEMP. I thank my friend from 
Michigan, and I appreciate his very 
important contribution to this budget 
debate and particularly his leadership 
in helping fashion a budget with-such 
broad appeal as the 92 Group has. We 
all owe him and the rest of 92 Group a 
real vote of gratitude for an immense 
contribution to this Nation’s budget 
priorities. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. PERKINS]. 

Mr. PERKINS. I thank the. chair- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, I come before you 
today, distinguished colleagues, in an 
effort to spotlight something about 
which I do not hear a great deal of 
debate. It is what is going on in rural 
areas such as I represent or areas rep- 
resented by my distinguished col- 
league from Illinois, an urban area. I 
come from a rural area. Some 27,000 
people are the most we have in any 
city. After that we drop down to 5,000 
people. We have an area that does not 
have people who do not want to work. 
Our people want to work. But struc- 
turally within the area there are not 
the jobs available for these people to 
work. Just like in urban areas, you 
have people who want to work but the 
jobs are not available for these people 
to work. 

When you are talking about the 
economy and you are talking about a 
means of trying to deal with the defi- 
cit, and unemployment, as the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York 
said, is indeed the chief problem with 
which you have to deal. 

In trying to deal with that problem 
in areas that are depressed, such as 
my area, where we have 20, 30, 40 per- 
cent unemployment, the thing that 
has to be done is to get people to work. 

You know, I would much rather 
have someone working for the Federal 
Government on a jobs program as op- 
posed to sitting at the house and draw- 
ing a welfare check. I think that ev- 
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eryone would agree that private indus- 
try is the first option that we all want 
to look at. Everyone would prefer to 
see private industry provide the jobs 
that have to be provided for the 
people to provide an adequate stand- 
ard of living. 

But when we are talking about 
people who want to work and you have 
people calling you—and you know the 
definition of unemployment is people 
who are out of work, are those who 
are seeking employment—if you are 
dealing with these people, you have to 
be able to provide some sort of oppor- 
tunity for them. 

Mr. Chairman, what I would submit 
to you today that we have got to be 
looking at. is a future economic policy 
in this country which provides jobs, 
provides training, provides education, 
and provides the sorts of infrastruc- 
ture that we need to be able to com- 
pete on a worldwide basis and also pro- 
vide jobs to people who want to work 
rather than continue to allow these 
people to sit in their present state of 
affairs. Today, Mr. Chairman, what we 
are doing is allowing these people to 
become forgotten. To allow them to 
have taken a place where America 
seemingly has forgotten that they 
exist and we do not realize that you 
have a problem in this country where 
poverty has increased by over 3 per- 
centage points in the last 4 years and 
where today you see poverty at a 
greater level than at any time since 
1960. The poverty rate the greatest at 
any time since shortly after 1965. 

Distinguished colleagues, Mr. Chair- 
man, what we have got to do here in 
this country is to provide jobs so that 
people who want to work have that 
opportunity. Education is the means 
that they have that opportunity; you 
have to have someone who is educated 
and trained in an area before they are 
able to go out and get a decent paying 
job in today’s world and in the 21st 
century. 

What we need is to have jobs avail- 
able in those areas and for those 
people who will work. We are not 
asking for some sort of welfare, we are 
asking for jobs. We are pleading for 
American citizens, who want to 
become part of the American dream, 
to have that opportunity. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that this is 
what we have got to be looking at in 
terms of this budget, people who are 
concerned about people; Americans 
who want to work have got to be look- 
ing at the employment question for 
the future. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from from Kentucky has 
expired. 

On this matter, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hawxkrns] has 30 min- 
utes remaining, and the gentleman 
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from Ohio (Mr. Latta] has 37 minutes 
remaining. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. LATTA]. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Arizo- 
na (Mr. Rupp]. 

Mr. RUDD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 152 as reported by the commit- 
tee. 

This legislation signals a dangerous 
retreat from the necessary rebuilding 
of our Nation’s defenses. It ignores a 
Soviet threat as great as we have ever 
known by freezing defense budget au- 
thority for fiscal year 1986 and not 
even allowing an adjustment for infla- 
tion. Defense outlays would fall a total 
of $137.3 billion below the baseline 
over the next 3 years, representing 
more than half the total savings 
claimed by the committee. 

National defense is the prime re- 
sponsibility of our Federal Govern- 
ment. Without a strong and credible 
defense, we put our people’s rights and 
precious freedoms at risk. 

We can mistakenly cut defense 
spending and hope the Soviets will not 
take advantage. But let’s not forget 
that we are dealing with an adversary 
that shoot down unarmed civilian air- 
liners with hundreds of innocent per- 
sons abroad and brazenly promises to 
do it again in similar circumstances; a 
country which consistently violates its 
international agreements; one which 
has demonstrated time and again its 
expansionist ambitions in Eastern 
Europe, Afghanistan, Central Amer- 
ica, Africa; and Southeast Asia. Let’s 
not forget the progress the Soviets 
made during the Carter years when 
our defenses were seriously neglected. 
Let’s not forget their support for tyr- 
anny and repression in Central Amer- 
ica today. 

We can slash defense spending and 
hope for the best, but the more pru- 
dent course is to be prepared for 
proven Soviet aggression. 

The President has already compro- 
mised on defense spending, having en- 
dorsed the Senate’s proposal allowing 
only growth for inflation. I have seri- 
ous doubts about that compromise. 
But cutting the totals even further is 
simply irresponsible and dangerous. 

While slashing defense, the resolu- 
tion fails to check continued over- 
spending on domestic programs. It at- 
tempts to apply a freeze, but in doing 
so, fails to weed out unnecessary pro- 
grams, allowing only revenue sharing 
to expire at the end of the fiscal year. 

Last November, the American people 
handed President Reagan an historic 
49 State victory. Some of our col- 
leagues in this House would like to 
forget that mandate. 

This is a dangerous budget resolu- 
tion. It threatens our Nation’s security 
to pay off special interests with con- 
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tinued overspending. I urge my col- 
leagues to oppose it. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HAWKINS]. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. LELAND]. 

Mr. LELAND. Mr. Chairman, distin- 
guished colleagues, as a member of 
this honorable body and as chairman 
of the Congressional Black Caucus, I 
rise in full support of the Humphrey- 
Hawkins Full Employment and Bal- 
anced Growth Act. 

Our Nation set sail on the correct 
course when we enacted the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 which attempted to 
achieve and maintain “maximum em- 
ployment, production, and purchasing 
power.” The Humphrey-Hawkins Act 
further defined the course mandating 
much needed changes in the formula- 
tion and application of our national 
policies. 

It is unconscionable that in late 20th 
century America, there still exists vast 
unemployment, and severe gaps of em- 
ployment between men and women, 
among nonwhites, and among our 
great Nation's future—teenagers. 

Until the grave disparities of em- 
ployment among our Nation’s people 
disappear, we have an economic and 
moral obligation to expend any and all 
energy necessary to achieve full em- 
ployment. 

There is no question over the fact 
that our Nation has to concretely 
strive for full employment. The Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins Act reflects our efforts 
to achieve full employment for all ca- 
pable and willing to work. 

The economic and psychological con- 
sequences of unemployment are too 
horrendous to describe to someone 
who has not actually experienced un- 
employment. Unfortunately, more and 
more people today are experiencing 
these horrendous conSequences. 

This body should never let up on ef- 
forts to achieve full employment. Par- 
ticularly, in the realm of the work 
done on the budget which affords us 
the best opportunity to end the na- 
tional tragedy of unemployment. 

No time or effort expended to reach 
the goal of full employment should 
ever be considered a waste. Our Nation 
cannot survive with increased unem- 
ployment. The Humphrey-Hawkins 
Act is a major positive step towards 
full employment. And I sincerely sup- 
port it. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. PurRsELL]. 

Mr. PURSELL. I thank the chair- 
man for yielding to me, 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the 92 
Group; some 35 Republicans who have 
spent probably 1,000 person-hours put- 
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ting together what David Stockman 
called the best professional budget 
that he has seen come from a group of 
Members since he came to Washing- 
ton, and as the Budget Task Force 
chairman of that group, we are happy 
today that we will present our budget 
proposal as an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute during our hour 
debate later on today, under the rule. 

Concerning the course of discussion 
on Humphrey-Hawkins and our eco- 
nomic assumptions: we used the base- 
line of both the Senate and the House 
Budget Committee in respect to eco- 
nomic assumptions, which are OMB’s 
economic assumptions, and then used 
CBO budget numbers in respect to the 
functional categories within the 
budget document for technical reesti- 
mates. 

We are the only group presenting a 
budget—including the House Budget 
Committee, to have had CBO com- 
pletely analyze our budget proposals. 

We introduced our proposal last 
week, and, to my knowledge, it is the 
only one introduced in the House on 
time. I think it is appropriate and of 
the utmost importance that Congress 
respect budget deadlines, and I think 
it is appropriate that this group, re- 
flecting the integrity of the Budget 
Act, would present a budget on time 
for the House. I will say that the 
House over the years has been very 
timely in presenting a budget, much 
better than the Senate in respect to 
getting the budget completed, both on 
the Democratic and Republican sides. 

This budget was put together by our 
task force of about 17 members. We 
started back in January. We had about 
16 budget sessions. We included CBO 
all the way, with: approval from our 
leadership. We crunched our numbers. 
When we say “crunching” our num- 
bers, we mean that every number in 
every program that we evaluated, 
around 75 programs that we went 
through categorically in the domestic 
and defense side, the CBO staff, 
which, I might add, is extremely pro- 
fessional, analyzed and re-analyzed 
every individual proposal to determine 
the accuracy of outlay savings, so that 
I think that I can categorically say 
today that of all the budgets present- 
ed, ours comes closest to being the 
most professional effort put together 
by any group from the House. 

I congratulate the 92 Group, its task 
force, its members and its steering 
committee for putting together the 
document that we will present later 
today. 

During the course of the last 4% 
months, we thought it would be appro- 
priate to take some time and make a 
presentation on our first draft to the 
Senate Members, our colleagues in the 
Senate, so they might share in some of 
our early recommendations and our 
development of constructive policy ef- 
forts, to give to the majority leader, 
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Senator DoLE, Senator DOMENICI, Sen- 
ator Simpson and others, a presenta- 
tion so that we had some constructive, 
complementary effort with the 
Senate, our colleagues in the other 
body. 

I think it is important that when 
you participate in a budget process, 
that you do it in a complementary and 
constructive way. I have been of the 
opinion over the years, and as a 
former military officer, obviously that 
when you have at your disposal only 
one course for a mission and only one 
course to accomplish your objective, 
you could make some serious tactical 
mistakes. 

I think it is appropriate in budget 
policy and in other decisions made leg- 
islatively here in the Halls of Congress 
that we should have various choices 
and policy decisions to make in respect 
to the budget. We will have those 
before us in the next few days, the 
Latta proposal from our side, the 
Group 92 proposal from the Republi- 
cans, the Dannemeyer proposal from 
our side. We have three substitute al- 
ternatives for us to look at and com- 
pare in terms of hard numbers and 
professional work. 

On the other side of the aisle, we 
have the Gray budget plus amend- 
ments to the Gray proposal which re- 
flect the House Budget Committee 
effort. 

So we really have four budget alter- 
natives to look at in this Nation for 
fiscal year 1986, and I suggest when 
you compare all those budget num- 
bers, when you look at defense and 
you look at the domestic side, our goal 
of achieving $50.9 billion in fiscal year 
1986 outlays savings was met with re- 
spect to evenness, in an evenhanded 
manner. 

So I suggest today that we will make 
our presentation in the spirit of good 
work and complement the House in its 
effort to reach real deficit reduction. 
That can be done best, it is clear, 
through voting for the Pursell amend- 
ment, the 92 Group budget proposal. 
Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hawkins] has 28 minutes remaining 
and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Latta] has 28 minutes remaining. 

The Chair now recognizes the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. Haw- 
KINS]. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
MITCHELL]. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
am pleased to join my friend and col- 
league, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, to express 
my views on the Humphrey-Hawkins 
Full Employment and Balanced 
Growth Act of 1978. 
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Mr. Hawkins and I are members of 
the Joint Economic Committee, which 
recently transmitted its Annual 
Report to Congress, pursuant to the 
Employment Act of 1946. The Report 
contained Democratic views on the 
Full Employment and Balanced 
Growth Act of 1978. The views con- 
clude that the President’s 1985 Eco- 
nomic Report failed to include short- 
term or medium-term goals with re- 
spect to unemployment. 

The Humphrey-Hawkins Act, when 
enacted, required the President to de- 
velop a 5-year timetable to reduce the 
rate of unemployment to 4 percent (3 
percent for individuals 20 and over). 
True, there have been dramatic 
changes in the labor force, an increase 
in the number of new jobs, as well as 
more persons in the labor force, but 
unemployment is still too high. At the 
end of 1984, more than 15 million per- 
sons were either unemployed, under- 
employed, or discouraged workers. 

The policies implemented by this ad- 
ministration have had little to do with 
reducing unemployment to an accepta- 
ble level. The combination of tax cuts, 
excessive military expenditures and re- 
duced spending on most social pro- 
grams has produced uneven growth. 
Rather, the real credit for the eco- 
nomic recovery and improvements in 
the economy should go to the Federal 
Reserve. In the absence of its conduct 
of monetary policy, we would not have 
witnessed overall economic growth of 
7.1 percent for the 18 months prior to 
July 1984. Evidence of this is charac- 
terized by the fact that the Federal 
Reserve tightened monetary policy 
during 1983 to offset the effects of the 
misguided fiscal policy of the adminis- 
tration. The Federal Reserve's policy, 
which did not accommodate the credit 
demands of the Federal Government 
or business, contributed to higher in- 
terest rates, an overvalued dollar and 
high foreign capital inflows. 

For example, in April 1984, the Fed- 
eral Reserve raised the discount rate 
to 9 percent, and lowered it to 8.5 per- 
cent by the end of November. The 
growth of the money supply grew at 
an annual rate of 4.3 percent, com- 
pared to the target range of 4 to 8 per- 
cent. The other monetary aggregates, 
M2 and M3, grew at rates of 7.5 and 
10.0 percent respectively. The target 
range for M2 and M3 was 6 to 9 per- 
cent. Just recently the Federal Re- 
serve lowered the discount rate from 8 
percent to 7.5 percent. The Federal 
Reserve’s action was taken because of 
concern over lagging output in the in- 
dustrial sector. The overall growth 
rate for the first quarter of 1985 was 
0.7 percent. 

As former chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Domestic Monetary Policy 
of the House Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs Committee, I have 


always argued that monetary policy 
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must play an important role in what- 
ever economic policy mix that is im- 
plemented, in general. But, the role of 
monetary policy cannot, by itself, 
create employment, reduce the trade 
deficit or the budget deficit. This is 
the job of the President and the Con- 
gress. 

A cursory review of the impact of 
the administration’s fiscal policy is evi- 
dence that although we have experi- 
enced growth, we have done so at the 
expense of various segments of the 
labor force and certain sectors of the 
economy. 

Black unemployment for 1984 of 
15.9 percent was still twice as high as 
the Nation’s average of 7.5 percent. 
The unemployment rate for black 
youth at the end of 1984 was 41.9 per- 
cent. The $123 billion trade deficit cost 
the American economy approximately 
3 million manufacturing jobs, many 
which were held by blacks. For every 
dollar that Americans spent during 
1984 for goods, 20 cents went for im- 
ports. Real interest rates which aver- 
aged 1.6 percent for the period from 
1970 to 1979, averaged 7.25 percent in 
1984. 

The “Humphrey-Hawkins” Act rec- 
ognizes that the ultimate objective of 
economic policy is to reduce unem- 
ployment and inflation. The Federal 
Reserve has played a balancing act be- 
tween the two. However, the current 
state of the economy should force the 
Congress to live up to the goals of the 
Humphrey-Hawkins Full Employment 
and Balanced Growth Act of 1978, and 


develop policies that will make them 
achievable. Economic growth alone 
will not reduce unemployment or the 


trade deficit. Moreover, it will not 
eliminate our structural problems. I 
submit that the administration’s 
“high-risk growth game” has been 
played long enough. Ask any one of 
the 15 million persons who is unem- 
ployed, discouraged or an involuntary 
part-time worker. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. ECKART]. 

Mr. ECKART of Ohio. I thank the 
chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, my chairman, for 
yielding to me at this time. 

Humphrey-Hawkins, a name, a bill, a 
law, almost a legend, I suppose. 
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Let me quote to you what that act 
says, in part: 

To translate into political reality the right 
of all Americans who are able, willing and 
seeking to work, the full opportunity for 
useful paid employment. 

Mr. Chairman, a budget is in fact a 
compilation of numbers that reflect 
philosophy, economics, but it also is 
people and faces. 

The Humphrey-Hawkins part of this 
debate is designed to focus not simply 
on numbers or economic or philosophi- 
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cal posturing but what it is that we are 
doing to the people who comprise this 
Nation. 

In my part of northeastern Ohio, a 
part that I share with my colleague 
from Ohio (Mr. Traricant], we have 
not yet shared in the blessings of 
whatever this national recovery is. In 
fact, in Mr. Traricant’s district and 
mine we are fully 1% times higher 
than the national level of unemploy- 
ment in northeastern Ohio. And in 
one county, Ashtabula, we have 14.6 
percent unemployment, in the most 
recent statistics. We are still waiting to 
be trickled down on, Mr. Chairman. 

Legislation that is part of this 
budget, from displaced workers to Mr. 
Hawkins’ Community Renewal Em- 
ployment Act, to requirements of edu- 
cational opportunities for senior work- 
ers, in effect a job bill of rights, are 
important and must be important 
components of this budget today. To 
focus on numbers alone denies to us 
the true opportunity to do what a 
budget is supposed. to do, that is, help 
people and set priorities for this 
Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, let me simply con- 
clude by focusing on the displaced 
workers and job training legislation 
that would be part of this; 2.3 million 
displaced workers have been discov- 
ered in a recent survey by the Depart- 
ment of Labor in the Northeast-Mid- 
west part of the United States. Dis- 
placed, out of work, that is a fancy 
term for being unemployed with no 
job for over 3 years. Sixty percent of 
them are reemployed but at a substan- 
tially lower rate. Twenty-five percent 
are still out of work and looking, and 
almost a million of them have disap- 
peared. 

Mr. Chairman, they have not gone 
into a black hole, they have not 
become part of some number some- 
where. They are searching, they are 
scratching, they are hoping and wait- 
ing for a budget from this House and 
from this deliberative body that is 
more reflective of their needs. 

We talk a lot about defense, Mr. 
Chairman, but I submit to you that 
you will never have a first-rate mili- 
tary with a third-rate economy. My 
constituents do not want a dole. They 
want the dignity of a job. The prior- 
ities of the Gray committee budget 
resolution before us are more reflec- 
tive of the needs of my constitutents 
and, I believe, the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5% minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Connecticut [Mrs. JOHNSON]. 

Mrs. JOHNSON. I thank the gentle- 
man for this opportunity to speak to 
the very important legislation that the 
gentleman from California has been 
associated with for so many years and 
which has enabled this Nation to focus 
on the importance of developing na- 
tional policies that will faster a strong 
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economy capable of providing employ- 
ment to all. 

Critical, however, to achieving the 
important goals of my colleague from 
California, the Honorable Mr. Haw- 
Kins, is reducing the Federal deficit 
and thereby assuring continued 
growth. For that purpose I rise today 
to express my disappointment in the 
budget recommendation that has come 
from the House Budget Committee, 
because it fails to achieve in my esti- 
mation, one very, very important goal. 
By eliminating virtually no programs 
except over a period of years, general 
revenue sharing, it fails to face the 
most significant challenge that I be- 
lieve we face in this present budget 
process. It does not begin the difficult 
process of restructuring our laws so 
that the commitments that they obli- 
gate us to in the future are affordable 
commitments. It does not begin that 
difficult process of differentiating be- 
tween those programs that have 
proved to be valuable and effective 
and those that either didn’t fulfull ex- 
pectations or are no longer needed, 
differentiating between those of high 
priority, and those of low priority. 
Indeed, if we are to continue the re- 
covery that has been so important to 
the lives of the working men and 
women of American, if are to fulfill 
the dream in this Nation of continued 
economic growth and achieve full em- 
ployment, then we must in the next 
few days, adopt a budget that honestly 
addresses the awesome deficit that en- 
dangers our own growth and our own 
future. To do this we must begin this 
difficult process, very hard in a democ- 
racy, to choose between those pro- 
grams of priority and those of lesser 
priority, those that have made a dif- 
ference in people’s lives and those that 
have not. 

So I hope that in the course of the 
days’ debates and through the confer- 
ence committee process, we will be ca- 
pable of mobilizing the will to adopt a 
budget over the course of the next 
month that does in fact eliminate cer- 
tain low-priority programs. 

I am disappointed, for example, that 
the Democratic budget proposal does 
not eliminate the Synfuels Corpora- 
tion, surely something that with a 
$200 billion deficit we could do with- 
out. 

I would ask, also, that in the course 
of the budget debate those who are ad- 
vocates of the committee budget take 
upon themselves the challenge of en- 
larging our understanding of those 
many unspecified savings that they 
point to as possible, because to recom- 
mend for example cutting Medicare by 
$1 billion and use the terminology of 
“unspecified savings” but specify that 
savings must not endanger benefits, 
does not move forward the thinking of 
the Members of this body, does not 
enable them to grapple with the sub- 
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stance of a deficit reduction plan, yet 
we must come to a specific agreement 
if we are to reduce the deficit and 
achieve the goals of full employment 
that are so important not only to the 
working men and women of today but 
to their children of tomorrow. 

So I would hope that we would not 
adopt a budget that asks for $1 billion 
in Medicare savings without a specific 
understanding of how those savings 
are to be achieved. I would hope that 
we would not adopt a budget that asks 
for $1.5 billion in savings in housing, 
of which there is not an awful lot left 
anymore, without a good understand- 
ing of how those $1.5 billion in savings 
are to be achieved. 

It is not helpful to adopt a budget 
that has a good bottom line but whose 
interior is hollow. So while we have 
some fruitful structures to debate and 
amend over the course of the next few 
hours, we will not achieve our goal 
unless our debate be realistic, be 
honest and deal with the tough issues. 
We must make those tough choices 
that we who are part of the 92 Group 
who have been meeting for 4 months, 
have gone through the crucible of 
choice-making, of priority-setting, that 
does in the end at least yield an 
honest, CBT rectified budget proposal. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. HAYES]. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, might I 
say at the outset that I intend to do 
just exactly in my remarks what the 
gentlewoman from Connecticut sug- 
gested, be honest and as factual as 


possible in dealing with what I consid- 
er to be a very critical problem. 
I want to say I completely support 


the Humphrey-Hawkins legislation, 
and I am glad it is being resurrected as 
a part of our discussion on the budget. 
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And as we proceed to try to find a 
way to reduce this huge $200 billion 
deficit, we should reflect on what I 
think is one of the best ways to do it. 
That is to deal with the problem of in- 
creasing the Government’s revenue by 
putting people to work. I think this is 
what Humphrey-Hawkins tries to do. 

Mr. Chairman, today, after an 
uneven upturn that has meant pros- 
perity for some and misery for many 
more, the official unemployment of 
about 7.3 percent is higher than where 
it was in either 1979 or 1980. And for 
January 1985, the number of people 
officially reported as unemployed 
reached 8.4 million. That is the “sea- 
sonally adjusted” figure. The actual 
figure, without seasonal adjustment, 
was a little over 8.1 million. 

To this huge figure, however, we 
must add other data that—as the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Education 
and Labor Committee, Representative 
HAwKINS, has often pointed out—the 
Government collects but does not pub- 
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licize. That data indicates that about 5 
million part-time workers actively 
seeking more hours of work but not 
finding it, and another 5 million or so 
who want jobs but, for one reason or 
another, have not been actively seek- 
ing them and are therefore not count- 
ed in the labor force. Add these 3 
figues together and you get not 8.4 or 
8.1 million, but 18.4 or 18.1 million job- 
less people. In the technical jargon of 
Federal statisticians, they may not be 
“unemployed,” but they desperately 
need employment opportunities. That 
is why Representative HAWKINS 
argues that this larger total should be 
officially published instead of being 
hidden among the fine print. Indeed, 
this could be done without disturbing 
the official total, which might be la- 
beled “U-1.” Then the larger figure— 
now ranging from 18.4 to 18.1 mil- 
lion—could be called “U-2.” The non- 
employed or simply the “jobless.” 

With joblessness among women, 
young people, ethnic minorities, immi- 
grants, and senior citizens in areas 
which have suffered disproportionate- 
ly from industrial decline, reaching 
well over twice the national average, it 
is obvious that new and innovative 
strategies and a new spirit of coopera- 
tion between Federal, State, and mu- 
nicipal governments and the private 
sector are needed in order to attack 
this critical problem and restore the 
lost hopes of millions of Americans. 

Employment in the steel, textile, 
leather, and petroleum and coal prod- 
ucts industries has shown no gain at 
all even after 26 months of recovery. 
This is why, Mr. Chairman, I have in- 
troduced H.R. 1398, the Income and 
Jobs Action Act of 1985. 

Late in 1978, President Jimmy 
Carter signed into law the Full Em- 
ployment and Balanced Growth Act, 
which among other things, set a 4-per- 
cent unemployment target by 1983. 
The lowest the unemployment rate 
got was 5.8 percent in 1979; last year, 
it was 7.5 percent. To achieve the un- 
employment goal, the President is re- 
quired to develop a detailed economic 
plan and appropriate programs for 
achieving the goals and timetables in 
the economic plan. To date, no de- 
tailed economic plan has been devel- 
oped. Both President Carter and Presi- 
dent Reagan chose a single objective— 
reduced inflation—as their major goal. 
This was done in spite of specific lan- 
guage in the Full Employment and 
Balanced Growth Act that prohibited 
the achievement of reduced inflation 
at the cost of increased unemploy- 
ment. The fight against inflation has 
caused us to stray far from the origi- 
nal 4-percent unemployment target. 

My bill reformulates for the 1980’s 
the spirit embodied in the economic 
bill of rights of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in the 1946 Employment Act 
and the Full Employment and Bal- 
anced Growth Act of 1978: That every 
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American citizen is entitled to a good 
job at decent wages, or, in the absence 
of the above, an income adequate to 
insure a decent standard of living. 

Mr. Chairman, the Income and Jobs 
Action Act is overall policy legislation. 
It sets up no new agencies. Instead, it 
establishes policies to help coordinate 
the fragmented activities of existing 
agencies. 

The measure provides no additional 
rules or regulations governing busi- 
ness, labor, voluntary organizations, 
and other private sectors. Rather, it 
establishes a policy framework for 
open debate on whatever additional in- 
centives may be needed for local, re- 
gional, and national partnerships. 

The measures set forth no new pro- 
cedures. Instead, it strengthens the ex- 
isting legal procedures governing the 
presentation of Presidential programs 
to the Congress and their consider- 
ation by the appropriate committees 
of the Congress. 

The measure authorizes no addition- 
al Government spending or borrowing. 
Rather, in the spirit of the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946, it mandates a Presi- 
dential program that would make 
more effective use of whatever Gov- 
ernment outlays are authorized or 
which are appropriate under other leg- 
islation. Let us never forget that a 
large part of the Federal deficit re- 
sults from the revenues lost when 
people who would otherwise pay taxes 
are unemployed, and the outlays in- 
curred by transfer payments to the 
unemployed. The Congressional 
Budget Office estimates that for every 
additional million people moving from 
unemployment to employment, these 
two factors alone would decrease the 
deficit by $24 billion in fiscal year 
1985, $40 billion in fiscal year 1986, 
and $46 billion in fiscal year 1987. So, 
if official unemployment were to be 
cut by only 3% percent in fiscal year 
1986, the effect on the Federal deficit 
would be a reduction of $120 billion. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a place for 
legislative action on details of adminis- 
trative structures, rules, and proce- 
dures—just as there is for sustained 
congressional oversight of action or in- 
action by executive agencies. There is 
even a greater role for policy legisla- 
tion to advance American progress in 
such crucial fields as education, job 
training, labor relations, health, hous- 
ing, trade relations, and fiscal, mone- 
tary, and military policy. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, it is 
the responsibility of Congress to pro- 
vide a mechanism by which the hard 
core unemployed can become gainfully 
employed before this society labels 
them as “‘expendables.” It would be so 
easy to transfer a meager 1 percent of 
the billions of dollars spent each year 
for military armaments on programs 
which benefit people; programs to pro- 
vide jobs for the jobless, food for the 
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hungry, homes for the homeless, hope 
for small businesses and family farm- 
ers, and an end to inflation causing 
deficits. 

Parents are now faced with the awe- 
some tragedy that their children may 
never have the opportunity to attend 
college even with Government assist- 
ance. 

Our great country cannot afford to 
embark on such an excursion. Nor can 
we afford to overlook the opportunity 
to create an environment where our 
society is working at its fullest poten- 
tial. I believe the Jobs and Income 
Action Act of 1985 is the vehicle to 
achieve that goal. To all my colleagues 
who truly believe in the American 
work ethic—who truly believe in full 
employment and the desire of the 
American public to have gainful em- 
ployment—I call on you to join with 
me and our 25 colleagues in cosponsor- 
ing H.R. 1398 and working for its en- 
actment. 

Thank you. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Maine (Ms. SNowWE]. 

Ms. SNOWE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding me this time. 

Mr. Chairman, later in this debate I 
will join with the gentleman from 
Michigan, in offering a budget alterna- 
tive on behalf of the 92 Group. As co- 
chair of the group, I want to draw the 
House’s attention to the collective 
effort we have made on this budget 
since January, and commend my col- 


leagues for their diligence. 

When the 92 Group first turned to 
the budget, we charted a course guided 
by fairness and equity. The budget 
that resulted reduces the budget in 
fiscal year 1986 by $51 billion, by $263 
billion over 3 years, and does so in a 


straightforward, well-documented 
manner. 

At the core of our budget is a freeze 
on Government spending in fiscal year 
1986 at fiscal year 1985 levels. Beyond 
that, we made cuts, terminations, and 
other changes in some 75 programs 
throughout the Federal Government. 
Many of these programs were of great 
importance to members of the 92 
Group, but we recognized that a 
budget, making selective changes 
would not be the fair and equitable 
document we desired. 

That was characteristic of our proc- 
ess. The 92 Group did not assemble a 
package of regional or ideological pri- 
orities. Many of us are supporting a 
package that contains programs on 
whose behalf we have fought hard in 
past Congresses. Instead, we focused 
on the most meaningful deficit reduc- 
tions possible in an effort to preserve 
and build upon a vibrant economy. 

The fairness that guided our ap- 
proach mandated that the domestic 
savings be balanced with savings in de- 
fense, and the 92 Group is convinced 
that defense spending can be frozen in 
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fiscal year 1986 without endangering 
our vital national security interests. 

Even with this l-year budget freeze, 
actual defense expenditures in fiscal 
year 1986 will still rise by $15 billion. 
Because of previous years’ budget au- 
thority approved by the Congress, 
Joshua Epstein of the Brookings Insti- 
tute estimates that over $106 billion 
already lies unspent in the defense 
pipeline. 

As a result, we have seen the draw- 
backs. We have seen a severe loss of 
quality control in the procurement 
system, reflected by the 45 contractors 
currently under investigation; a lack 
of competition, leading to ever-escalat- 
ing cost overruns; and a lack of preci- 
sion and attention paid to each pro- 
curement decision made in the Armed 
Forces. Frankly, a department which 
requires 16 pages of specifications for 
a simple whistle must face a serious re- 
examination of its spending policies 
and priorities. 

Our 1-year freeze on defense outlays 
will prod the Department to review 
those practices, and to develop spend- 
ing policies that begin to restore the 
faith of the American people in the 
competence and integrity of our na- 
tional security system. 

The 92 Group’s goal of $51 billion in 
savings is met without imperiling the 
Social Security cost-of-living adjust- 
ment. This was done with the under- 
standing that because of the over- 
whelming importance of this issue, in- 
dividual House Members should have 
the opportunity to express their con- 
cerns on Social Security separately, 
rather than addressing the issue in the 
context of an overall budget package. 

This budget of the 92 Group has its 
roots in the belief in equity which 
brought us together last January and 
which steeled us through difficult 
budget negotiations. 

We realized that the times demand a 
reasonable and balanced approach to 
the budget deficit. It became our 
belief that this country deserved a 
constructive budget proposal that 
struck a balance between the need to 
cut the deficit and the Government’s 
commitment to those who cannot yet 
achieve personal independence. 

We felt as well a responsibility to 
our own consciences and constituen- 
cies to develop our own. proposal. To 
remain silent, or to criticize others ef- 
forts at this crucial juncture without 
offering constructive solutions would 
have represented an abandonment of 
our elected responsibility to govern. 
We were elected to govern, not to spec- 
tate. 

With this understanding, how does 
the 92 Group’s budget stand apart in 
this debate? 

First, and this is perhaps the clear- 
est of distinctions, our proposal will 
actually achieve the savings stated in 
the budget document. This is the only 
proposal before the House that has 
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been verified by the Congressional 
Budget Office. Soft numbers can 
produce a budget that passes the Con- 
gress, but will not produce a budget 
that passes the test of fiscal responsi- 
bility or effectiveness. 

The 92 Group is making a compre- 
hensive proposal. This is not a quick 
hit, designed for immediate passage 
and almost as immediate, abandon- 
ment. We felt that the succeeding 
years were as vital as fiscal year 1986, 
since the fragile economic budgetary 
framework in this Congress needs the 
structural integrity offered by a long- 
range plan. 

So, Mr. Chairman and my col- 
leagues, the 92 Group is offering you a 
budget that is fair; that reduces the 
deficit significantly; that strives to 
meet our national needs; and that has 
sm proven to do just what we say it 
will. 

I would urge my colleagues to exam- 
ine this budget in the spirit of fairness 
in which we developed it, and hope 
you will give it your support. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Owens]. 

Mr. OWENS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding me this time. 

“Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the principles expounded in the Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins full employment 
policy. That policy calls for a defini- 
tion of reasonable unemployment at 4 
percent. We are already officially at 7 
percent, and as my colleague, Mr. 
Hayes from Illinois pointed out earli- 
er, when you add the discouraged 
people and the part-time people, we 
are talking about an unemployment 
rate of nearly 18 percent. 

The figures alone are alarming 
enough in a time of great prosperity, 
and a time when the economy is boom- 
ing, we have unemployment at this 
high a level. That is enough cause for 
alarm. 
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Of greater cause for alarm is the 
fact that the unemployment is concen- 
trated very much in a few places. It is 
very much concentrated in areas 
where black people live, where Hispan- 
ic people live, and in rural areas. 

About 100 congressional districts 
have unemployment above the nation- 
al average of 7 percent. About 60 dis- 
tricts are way above 10 percent. The 60 
congressional districts where you find 
the unemployment above 10 percent 
are the 60 congressional districts 
where you find the black population is 
greater than 30 or 35 percent. 

In other words, we have a concentra- 
tion of unemployment, a concentra- 
tion of poverty, which should be 
looked at closely. That is cause for 
great alarm because what we have is a 
cancer, a cancer eating away at the 
economy at a time of great prosperity. 
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If we have a recession or a depression, 
these figures will increase geometrical- 
ly, probably. They will double. 

We have a situation where the 60 
districts which have the highest unem- 
ployment have the largest black con- 
centrations. It constitutes a policy of 
triage, the lack of a policy to deal with 
the fact that we have these concentra- 
tions of unemployment. It constitutes 
a policy of triage. We are saying, in es- 
sence, that these are people who can 
be dumped overboard. If we do not 
have any programs to take care of 
them in times of great prosperity, we 
certainly are not going to be able to 
take care of them later on, so just 
dump them overboard. The Govern- 
ment’s official policy is do not deal 
with it. 

That is an inhumane policy. That is 
a policy that we cannot possibly toler- 
ate. It is a policy that will being great 
problems to our economy in the 
future. Other problems result from 
the fact that in the black communities 
across this Nation, in the 60 congres- 
sional districts where the black com- 
munity lives, you have the greatest 
concentration of unemployment. The 
top 10 of those districts are in the 
largest cities of our Nation. 

There are no programs proposed 
except in the alternative budget pro- 
posed by the Congressional Black 
Caucus, where you have again the 
Community Renewal Act, and you 
have again an increase in the amount 
of money for the Job Corps and a 
couple other programs that would 
result in increased opportunities, a 
more vigorous Federal policy to deal 
with unemployment. 

The failure to have this kind of 
policy means that we have to continue 
the problems that we are facing right 
now, where the poor are getting 
poorer all the time, the cancer is in- 
creasing at a time when we have great 
prosperity, and we are dumping over- 
board people who we cannot afford to 
lose. 

There are no policies at the same 
time and no increase in this budget, no 
initiatives being taken in the area of 
education and job training, the educa- 
tion and’ job training which would 
allow many of the people who live in 
these same areas to qualify for jobs 
that would be created. In New York 
City, for example, 70,000 jobs were 
created last year in the city. However, 
most of those jobs did not go to resi- 
dents of New York City. The people 
who live in those congressional dis- 
tricts, the 4 congressional districts 
which are among the top 10 poorest 
districts in the country did not receive 
those jobs that were created. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
MURTHA). The time of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Owens] has ex- 
pired. 
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Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 additional minute to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. OWENS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding this additional time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, most of those jobs 
went to people who came from the 
suburbs, young people in many cases, 
who had a better education, and I am 
not talking about high technology 
education. I am talking about educa- 
tion which allowed them to deal with 
modern office machinery, which al- 
lowed them to handle computers and 
word processors. The lack of an educa- 
tional and job training program, cou- 
pled with the fact that these areas 
suffer from extreme discrimination, 
results in a continuous compounding 
of the problem of triage, where we are 
dumping overboard, leaving our young 
people without any hope, leaving our 
communities without any hope of sus- 
tenance. 

We need a policy which returns to 
the Humphrey-Hawkins bill’s policy. 
We need a policy which at least recog- 
nizes that full employment should be 
a part of our economic policy, and full 
employment should not be defined as 
7 percent. It ought to be defined as 4 
percent, with the necessary job train- 
ing programs and the necessary job 
creation programs to bring it down to 
that level. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. PORTER]. 

Mr. PORTER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, the American people 
want three things done with our 
budget deficit: They want it cut sharp- 
ly, they want it cut fairly, and they do 
not want to raise taxes. 

None of the budgets before the 
Housé offers these three elements. 
The Budget Committee would increase 
COLA's and apply a soft hand to do- 
mestic spending. The 92 Group would 
do much the same thing. The Republi- 
can alternative would increase COLA’s 
and increase defense. The Danne- 
meyer budget would increase defense 
and give half a COLA. 

The only budget that holds the line 
on both defense and domestic spend- 
ing is that of the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. LEATH] but that one raises 
taxes. 

There is one budget, Mr. Chairman, 
which would freeze defense, freeze 
COLA’s, and make significant cuts in 
domestic spending and would not in- 
crease taxes. That is the bipartisan 
budget build-down plan that Congress- 
men PENNY, FRENZEL, NELSON, and I 
proposed earlier this week. 

Our plan would cut the deficit by 
$70 billion next year, and by $331 bil- 
lion over 3 years without raising taxes. 
It does so by taking the lowest of the 
three elements, the budget approved 
by the Senate, the budget approved by 
the House Budget Committee, or a 
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budget freeze at fiscal 1985 levels, in 
each of the major categories of spend- 
ing. 

Unfortunately, the Democratic ma- 
jority on the House Committee on 
Rules denied the House a chance to 
vote on this proposal, and I think they 
did so because it just might have 
passed, 

In my judgment what is going to 
happen now is that the House is going 
to adopt the House Budget Commit- 
tee’s proposal, and we will then have 
the House standing for a freeze on de- 
fense spending but raising Social Secu- 
rity COLA’s and other domestic spend- 
ing. We will have the Senate, on the 
other hand, proposing to raise defense 
spending and holding down Social Se- 
curity COLA’s and other domestic 
spending. And the conferees will then 
sit across the table from one another 
with different priorities, and the 
moment of truth for the American 
people and the budget deficit will 
come when we see whether it will be 
business as usual, where each side 
says, “You get yours if I get mine and 
our children get the bill,” as they have 
been sent the bill for the last 30 years 
in America—because they’re the ones 
who are going to have to pay for these 
deficits—or whether we are going to 
have some fiscal responsibility in the 
Congress. 

It is time for House Members to 
pledge that when they send a budget 
resolution to conference, they will 
insist that it comes back with every 
major category of spending held at or 
below last year’s level—that regardless 
of their own personal spending prior- 
ities, they pledge to think of our chil- 
dren and grandchildren first and insist 
that every beneficiary of the Federal 
budget contribute fairly to dramatic 
reductions in the deficit. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. TRAFICANT]. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend 
the chairman for the efforts he has 
taken to try and help people in Amer- 
ica who are not part of the second in- 
dustrial revolution. Unfortunately, I 
have to announce here today that my 
district is probably one of the most se- 
verely impacted upon by the policies 
and structures of the current adminis- 
tration as anywhere else. 

A Youngstown State University 
study compared the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics that showed a 15.7-percent 
unemployment rate in the city of 
Youngstown, the largest city in my 
district, the 10th largest city in Ohio. 
Youngstown State, in looking at the 
different elements of structural unem- 
ployment, produced a figure of 29.6 
percent, which was double the stand- 
ards of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics stops 
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when an individual is unemployed and 
runs out of unemployment compensa- 
tion. It does not really go into the fact 
that there are millions of Americans 
who do not show on these statistical 
unemployment rates of this country. 
If something is not done, this will be 
the most serious problem that faces 
America, more serious than a foreign 
missile. But I am not here today just 
to stand in support of your efforts and 
commend those efforts. I watched on 
television a Member from the other 
side of the aisle come up and discuss 
the Reagan “mandate” in America, 49 
States, and I want to talk about that. I 
want to talk about the past election 
and what it means as far as unemploy- 
ment and this budget is concerned. 
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This President promised the small 
business people that he would help 
this country grow fiscally so the small 
businessman would prosper. This 
President said that he would aid and 
would make sure that no Social Secu- 
rity recipients would pay more premi- 
ums or would have their COLA’s 
touched. This President further prom- 
ised the farmer that the farmers 
would not only do well but would 
begin to gain back their entry into for- 
eign markets and improve their lives. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say this to the 
Members. The President has turned 
his back on those constituents who 
put him in office with this so-called 
49-State mandate. What we are deal- 
ing with today is not a false sense of 


security from the past election but the 
realities now, where most of those 
small businessmen, who did not sup- 
port me, and most of those farmers, 


who did not support me, are now 
coming into my office and asking me 
to do something. And I have voted on 
behalf of their best interests each 
time. 

What I am telling the farmer in 
America to do today and what I am 
telling the small businessman in Amer- 
ica today is: “Go and see the Presi- 
dent. You put him in.” The Democrats 
in this budget have protected their in- 
terests. But no one is really saying 
that, and I think it is about time it is 
said, and they come to know it, 

The President lied to us, and I think 
any change in his stand on Social Se- 
curity is an indictment of his party 
and the stand they had taken at elec- 
tion time, with their promise, without 
question. I will not stand for any 
changes or tampering with the Social 
Security cost-of-living allowances for 
those people who definitely and so 
desperately need them. 

Let us look at UDAG and revenue 
sharing funds, the 503 moneys. What 
will we do to our small businessman 
who depends on that? 

Now, let us go to the specifics of this 
particular measure. If we do not deal 
with unemployment in America, this 
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bomb will ultimately destroy us. This 
country is reaching the record level of 
the 1960’s for poverty. As we look back 
and reflect on the 1960’s, what is the 
general tenor of the newspaper arti- 
cles being written today? Bombings 
and student unrest. When have we 
seen so much social disruption in the 
last 15 years? 

Mr. Chairman, is it any wonder that 
there is such unrest? People are hurt- 
ing. If the President’s budget would 
have been enacted as per his recom- 
mendations earlier in the administra- 
tion years, my area, the Greater 
Youngstown-Warren metropolitan 
area, would have been decimated. 
They would have written us off the 
map. When I hear someone talk about 
a 30-percent unemployment rate in 
Nicaragua, Mr. Chairman, we have a 
30-percent unemployment rate in the 
city of Youngstown (Good Old Amer- 
ica), and I think it is time now that we 
stop it. We hear philosophical talk 
about Japan from Members who really 
do not help us with their vote when 
unfair trade practice legislation comes 
from this side of the aisle. 

My position is quite clear. I want to 
recommend and commend our commit- 
tee chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gray], on the 
budget process that has been brought 
forward so far. I want to stand here 
and commend him for the stand he 
has taken when so many poeple have 
been able to take shots at him and call 
him a big spender when he has been 
concerned about people. Perhaps 
those facts are not being brought for- 
ward. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, there is one 
other thing I would like to say. These 
deficits are the President’s, absolutely. 
This House passed a balanced budget 
amendment 2 years ago, and if we are 
so intent on hearing about balancing 
the budget and adopting a constitu- 
tional amendment—and now we are 
hearing about this Deficit. Reduction 
Act—why did the President not take a 
stand then, and why did the Senate 
not enact that legislation that was 
acted on by the House? 

Mr. Chairman, I commend the chair- 
man of the committee Mr. Gray and 
Mr. Hawkins and I thank them for 
the opportunity to be heard today. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. GUNDERSON]. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my leader for giving me this 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, as we consider this 
budget and since the gentleman who 
preceded me talked about the plight of 
agriculture, I would like to suggest to 
him that if he is so concerned about 
agriculture, he might want to look at 
the 92 Group budget. This budget pro- 
vides more funding for agriculture 
than any of the other budgets that are 
in front of us today. That is really 
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what I would like to address, because 
we have to answer a couple of ques- 
tions here. 

The first question is whether or not 
we are going to be willing to govern, 
because that is really our responsibil- 
ity. When you set aside the campaign 
and the political rhetoric, when you 
have got to govern, you have got to do 
two things. You have got to look at 
the big picture, you have got to look at 
the deficits in this country, and you 
have got to recognize that something 
must be done about them. I think ev- 
eryone agrees with that, and I think 
we need to commend the President for 
setting the agenda for guiding us on 
this overall budget, even if we do not 
like some of his specifics. 

Our second responsibility is to be 
sensitive and responsible to the par- 
ticular problems that exist in this 
country. I come from one of the larger 
rural areas in the United States, and I 
will tell the Members that we do have 
our problems in rural America. In 
regard to Humphrey-Hawkins, I will 
concede to my colleagues in the big 
cities that we also have some problems 
in our urban areas. 

This is not the time to say that gov- 
ernment ought not to exist but, 
rather, that government ought to be 
efficient and it ought to target our re- 
sources in the proper direction. 

I would like to focus for just a few 
seconds, if I might, on the agricultural 
side. The fact is, if you look at the 
four budgets which we are going to 
consider this afternoon, the budget 
which does the best job to respond to 
the challenges of agriculture is the 92 
Group budget. Why do I say that? No. 
1, because it spends $500 million more 
in authority and $700 million more in 
outlays than the House Democratic 
Budget Committee’s proposal in 1986. 
It provides $1.5 billion more than the 
Latta proposal and $1.9 billion more 
than the Senate-passed budget. 

The problem with most of these 
budgets is that they are going to sug- 
gest that in agriculture you can make 
all these savings in 1986. What they 
fail to recognize is that the crop that 
is affected by the 1986 expenditures is 
already in the ground. It is going to be 
harvested after October 1. That is the 
beginning of the new fiscal year, and 
you cannot make changes in those 
crops and you cannot make changes in 
those programs guided by the 1981 
farm bill. So it is “funny money.” 
They are talking about savings that 
are not going to happen. 

Our budget is the honest budget 
that says you cannot cut the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation in 1986, but we 
make significant cuts in 1987 and 1988. 

Our savings in 1986 are really direct- 
ed more to one particular area. We 
take a number of the credit programs 
under Farmers Home and we convert 
40 percent of those from direct loans 
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to guaranteed loans, and by virtue of 
doing that we save $800 million. Above 
and beyond that, we make the decision 
to phase out Federal crop insurance, 
and make various administrative sav- 
ings at USDA. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. GUN- 
DERSON] has expired. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LuNDINE]. 

Mr. LUNDINE. Mr. Chairman, I wel- 
come the opportunity to participate in 
that portion of the budget debate 
which is reserved for the discussion of 
economic policy and budget priorities. 
The decision the House of Representa- 
tives makes this week with its choice 
of budget resolutions will have a sig- 
nificant impact on the economic 
health of our Nation and consequently 
on our ability to meet the goals of the 
Humphrey-Hawkins Full Employment 
Act. 

The basic point must be made that 
we currently have a budget director 
who has convinced the administration 
that economic development programs 
do not create anything amd merely in- 
fluence the redirection cf resources at 
the local level. 

In my view, this position ignores the 
fact that the Nation is faced by severe 
economic competition. In this environ- 
ment, we must not only examine new 
proposals for improving our competi- 
tive position. We must also retain the 
tools that are currently available and 
have contributed to our ability to com- 
pete. 

Elmira, NY, provides an excellent 
example of how certain economic de- 
velopment programs have made the 
difference. A new joint venture be- 
tween Westinghouse and Toshiba to 
manufacture high density cathode ray 
tubes for computers in Elmira, NY, 
would have gone to Canada without 
the help of a $7 million UDAG grant. 

It would be wrong to eliminate eco- 
nomic and industrial development pro- 
grams that provide the public financ- 
ing and investment which is needed to 
stimulate major commercial, neighbor- 
hood, and industrial development that 
would not otherwise occur in commu- 
nities nationwide. 

I strongly support the retention of 
programs such as the Community De- 
velopment Block Grant Program and 
other economic development resources 
in the budget resolution. Certainly, I 
am supportive of efforts to improve 
these programs in instances where im- 
provement is necessary. However, that 
is the role of the authorizing commit- 
tees and not the job of the budget res- 
olution. Likewise, I am also concerned 
that CDBG not be watered down, be- 
coming another general revenue shar- 
ing by another name. We must contin- 
ue to ensure that these programs are 
targeted for the purpose for which 
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they were intended, providing the 
needed catalyst for private investment. 

Finally, the purpose of the Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins debate is to assess the 
budget in terms of the overall econo- 
my. The point must then be made that 
if the economy is as good as it is going 
to get and the question is whether or 
not it will slow down to a recession or 
continue to drift, then it is critical to 
this debate that we take note of the 
fact that at the height of this expan- 
sion, unemployment never got below 7 
percent. To allow 7-percent unemploy- 
ment to become the new equivalent of 
full employment is a repudiation of ev- 
erything the Humphrey-Hawkins Act 
stands for and must not be permitted. 

The challenge before us is to take 
budget action to enhance capital in- 
vestment and our international com- 
petitiveness. For this reason, we must 
retain economic development tools 
that can help create and save jobs in 
local communities across the Nation. 
We need to improve this capacity, not 
destroy what we already have. 
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Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. TAUKE]. 

Mr. TAUKE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time. I 
want to commend him and all of our 
colleagues on the Budget Committee 
for the work that has been done over 
the past year to attempt to achieve a 
solid fiscal policy in the country. 
During the course of this period of dis- 
cussion, we are focusing on the desir- 
ability of reaching full employment in 
the country. 

I represent a State which has been 
struggling over the past couple years. 
In my own congressional district, I 
have had communities with unemploy- 
ment over 20 percent and communities 
that have not felt the benefits of the 
recovery because unemployment has 
remained high. In some areas it has 
grown. In part, because of that and be- 
cause of the analysis that has been 
done by so many about the causes of 
unemployment, we know that mone- 
tary policy and fiscal policy have a 
great deal to do with it. We do not 
have much role in setting monetary 
policy, although a lot of us have ideas 
about it, but we do have an impact on 
fiscal policy through the budget proc- 
ess. 

It seems to me that there has been 
something of a consensus developing 
in Congress. That consensus is that if 
we are going to be able to deal honest- 
ly with those we represent and hold 
out any hope for full employment and 
hold out hope that we can do away 
with unemployment, it is by having a 
responsible fiscal and monetary policy. 
A responsible fiscal policy obviously 
means some reduction in the deficit, 
and during times of economic growth 
we cannot continue to spend more 
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than we take in. When we do, we pull 
money away from the private sector 
and pull money out of the credit mar- 
kets that could help finance growth in 
the agricultural sector of the econo- 
my, in the manufacturing sector of the 
economy, in the new service sector, in 
the high-tech sector. 

The budget offered by the 92 Group 
is the budget which I believe best ac- 
complishes that goal of holding down 
spending in a fair and reasonable way. 
Unlike the other alternatives that are 
before us, our proposal has been 
costed out by the Congressional 
Budget Office. We do not have any un- 
specified claims of savings. We do not 
have any savings that are phony and 
unproven. Instead, we have savings 
that have been justified by the Con- 
gressional Budget Office. Our budget 
is fair and balanced. It achieves the 
goal of significant savings. It should be 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
MURTHA). The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. MonTGOMERY]. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would certainly like to thank 
the gentleman from California, my 
very close friend, for yielding me part 
of his time today to talk about an- 
other subject. I appreciate very much 
the chairman doing that. He has 
always been kind, warm, and thought- 
ful to this individual in the well. 

I would also like to commend the 
chairman of the Budget Committee 
and the members of the committee for 
having been fair to the veterans in 
function 700, which is the veterans 
programs. 

The Budget Committee has asked 
for a savings of $300 million in the vet- 
erans categories. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, we 
can find these savings without really 
cutting back on our basic veterans’ 
benefit and services programs, such as 
medical care, compensation, pension, 
and housing. 

In the last 5 years, and I want to 
make a strong point here, veterans 
have taken their licks in finding sav- 
ings of well over $1 billion. In fact, to 
find these savings, we reduced some 
benefits and eliminated some pro- 
grams. We have cut back on the educa- 
tional programs. We terminated the 
Flight Training Program, reduced 
burial benefits, we established a user 
fee for VA home loans. So you certain- 
ly cannot say that veterans have been 
sacred cows. We have taken our licks 
just like everyone else. 

The budget resolution passed in the 
Senate pertaining to veterans, if 
adopted, in my opinion, Mr. Chairman, 
would be a disaster for veterans’ pro- 
grams. The Senate recommended $1 
billion savings in the veterans’ ac- 
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count. $300 million has been recom- 
mended by the House Budget Commit- 
tee. 
The thing that worries me most 
about the Senate Budget Committee 
recommendations is a 3.5-percent user 
fee to be added to the 1-percent user 
fee now in effect on GI home loans. 
Now, the veteran who goes in and gets 
a GI home loan is a veteran that 
really does not come to the VA very 
often. We do not usually see them in 
the veterans’ hospitals. They do not 
have compensation and pensions, 
They have jobs. They get these GI 
home loans because as young veterans, 
they are usually first-home buyers and 
they cannot afford a large downpay- 
ment. The VA loan is a little bit better 
than other loans. If you add 3.5 per- 
cent to the user fee to these GI home 
loans, you ‘are going to eliminate the 
program. We can’t allow that. 

The House Budget Committee does 
not make this recommendation. 

Again I commend the committee for 
its work. We can live with the proposal 
made for veterans’ programs. 

Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. McKERNAN]. 

Mr. McKERNAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentlewoman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, H.L. Mencken once 
said: “Every complex problem has a 
simple solution, and it is usually 
wrong.” Well, he might have been 
thinking about how we are ever going 
to reduce this Federal budget deficit, 
but I think today is really a red letter 
day in congressional history. For the 
first time it seems that all of us on 
both sides of the aisle agree that we 
need to-cut the budget deficit by $50 
billion. 

I believe, also, contrary to what 
some of my colleagues on the other 
side of the aisle have said, that the 
President deserves a great deal of 
credit for initiating this discussion; ini- 
tiating this dialog; this debate; and 
forcing all of us to address this deficit 
issue in terms that are going to pro- 
vide for meaningful reductions in the 
deficit. 

The President was the first one to 
say that we needed to cut $50 billion 
out of the deficit. 

To the credit of the Senate, which 
has already acted, to the credit of the 
House Budget Committee and its 
chairman, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Gray], to the credit of 
our ranking Republican member on 
the Budget Committee, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Larra], to the credit 
of the 92 Group and the others who 
are going to be presenting budgets 
here today, everyone has taken up 
that cause and said that we need to 
find $50 billion in deficit reductions 
for 1986. 

Well, why is that important? That is 
important because for the first time in 
my memory, anyway, especially since 
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the Budget Act was passed in 1974, 
Congress has set some parameters. 
That is good news for our constitu- 
ents, because for the first time we will 
be addressing an issue and discussing 
what I believe is the proper debate in 
this body. How do we arrive at our 
goal? What is the proper mix, as op- 
posed to trying to decide what the 
actual goal ought to be. 
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It is good news not only to our con- 
stituents and taxpayers, it is good 
news to those of us who support a bal- 
anced budget amendment or a pay as 
you go budget; those of us who feel 
that Congress does not seem to have 
the institutional will to set parameters 
and to work within certain limits. 

Today we have established the be- 
ginning of a debate. What is the 
proper way to have a fair and balanced 
approach to the budget? What is the 
fair and equitable way to cut domestic 
spending as well as to cut defense 
spending? That is where the debate 
ought to take place. 

I hope that this is not just a one 
year approach; but, rather, is going to 
be the beginning of an ongoing annual 
debate that is going to set parameters 
within which we as elected Represent- 
atives argue and debate over what the 
priorities ought to be in this country. 

That is what this body is for, and 
today marks the beginning of a long 
ongoing process. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume so that we may just simply take 
this time to extend our appreciation to 
the chairman of the Budget Commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gray], and the ranking Republi- 
can member, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Latra], for the extension of this 
time to us. 

I think the Members have construc- 
tively engaged in a debate on the ques- 
tion of policy as it pertains to the Full 
Employment and Balanced Growth 
Act, And I think that the debate has 
been both fruitful and on target. 

We certainly want to extend to all of 
those who participated our sincere ap- 
preciation of the manner in which 
they have conducted the debate. 

I yield back the balance of our time. 
è Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Chairman, the 
budget that is finally approved must 
take a significant step toward reducing 
the deficit. We must eliminate waste- 
ful and fraudulent spending in all pro- 
grams, while insuring that everyone 
pays a fair share for the maintenance 
of our society. The policy of spend, 
spend, and borrow, borrow is not sus- 
tainable and must be reversed. Equally 
important as the bottom line on the 
budget, however, is the impact of the 
budget on individual Americans, on 
our society and our country’s future. 

The budget is a powerful engine, 
providing our citizens with a great va- 
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riety of necessary Government serv- 
ices and setting the course for our 
country for years to come. The budget 
establishes our priorities and reflects 
our values. 

Above all else, we Americans value 
our freedom and independence. All of 
our subsequent choices flow from our 
will and our capacity to defend our- 
selves and fulfill our obligations to our 
allies. There can be no doubt about 
America’s commitment to our defense. 
The defense budget today is double 
what it was in 1979. Unfortunately, 
that precipitous increase in spending 
has been characterized by scandalous 
fraud and waste. After 4 years of 
$7,000 coffeemakers, $600 toilet seats, 
and $300 screwdrivers, the American 
people have a right to question wheth- 
er they are getting a dollar’s worth of 
defense for every dollar they invest. 
They know that just throwing money 
at the problem of defense is not going 
to give us more national security. In 
fact, every dollar wasted on the mili- 
tary weakens our national security, be- 
cause national security, though it does 
depend on military might, depends on 
a great deal more than that. 

Our national security begins with 
our economic vitality; on our capacity 
to produce steel, glass, plastic, and 
every other material a modern society 
needs. It depends on our ability to as- 
semble machines and systems, on our 
inventiveness, our collective wisdom, 
and the quality of our leadership. Our 
military is essential, but we must 
spend only as much as we need and no 
more. The military consumes wealth. 
We must also pursue a policy that ‘cre- 
ates wealth. If we're pouring concrete 
for a missile silo to house a weapon ev- 
eryone agrees is not needed, we are 
consuming wealth and eliminating the 
possibility of using those resources 
and human energies in a productive 
way. They cannot be applied to build- 
ing laboratories, or libraries, for 
buying books, or paying teachers. 

Our national security depends on an 
annual investment in education to pre- 
pare a new generation of Americans to 
some day take the place of today’s me- 
chanics, teachers, pilots, doctors, sail- 
ors, truckdrivers, dockworkers, secre- 
taries, librarians, astronauts, engi- 
neers, and every other occupation that 
makes our country hum. Preparing 
young people to assume these posi- 
tions requires everything from the 3 
R’s to advanced postdoctoral pro- 
grams. A responsible budget takes ac- 
count of these responsibilities. 

We have to prepare a budget that 
recognizes not only the cost of pro- 
grams, but also their value. Cuts that 
deprive our young people of a quality 
education leave our country weaker. 
Cuts that permit our roads and 
bridges to deteriorate, limit our ability 
to move goods and people, and leave us 
economically weaker, and that hurts 
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our national security. Cuts that renege 
on our Social Security contract we 
made with our mothers, fathers, and 
grandparents drive hundreds of thou- 
sands of our elderly into poverty. That 
kind of policy undermines our moral 
fiber and that weakens our national 
security. 

Money invested in job training for a 
dislocated worker increases our pool of 
human resources and that makes our 
Nation stronger. Loans made to an en- 
trepreneur to start a new business cre- 
ates jobs and relieves society of the 
burdens of unemployment. Eventually, 
the loan is paid off and we are able to 
help another citizen start his own 
business. This kind of policy enhances 
our national vitality and that makes 
us stronger as a nation. 

Mr. Chairman, as we consider the 
fiscal year 1986 budget, we must keep 
a careful eye on the bottom line so 
that significant progress will be made 
on reducing the deficit. That action 
will certainly help our economy and 
that will make us stronger. As we do 
so, however, we must not only consider 
the cost of programs, we must also 
consider their value. I commend 
Chairman Hawkins, a champion for 
our young, our elderly, our families, 
our unemployed. He is the eminent 
author of the full employment bill to 
which we as a country should always 
aspire.@ 

Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield back the balance of our 
time under the Humphrey-Hawkins 
portion of the debate. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
RAHALL), The gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. HEFNER] has 42 minutes 
remaining and the gentlewoman from 
Illinois [Mrs. MARTIN] has 49 minutes 
remaining. 

Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALKER]. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
woman for yielding me this time. 

The question that I have as we ap- 
proach the budget debate is whether 
or not we are really serious about 
doing something on the budget or 
whether or not we are going to go 
through another exercise of numbers 
as we have in the past. 

The problem is that these budgets 
have been fairly meaningless docu- 
ments because we have no will in this 
body to enforce the documents once 
we have passed them. What we have 
seen over the last 5 years in budget 
years since fiscal 1981 is a steady trend 
toward overspending our own budgets. 
We have overspent our own budgets in 
this body by more than $150 billion 
over the last 5 years. 

The question is if that is the pattern 
then what are we doing here? Regard- 
less of what budget we adopt, what are 
we really doing if we are determined to 
overspend everything we come up with 
anyhow? 
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I would say to you that the fact we 
are here debating this issue today may 
be symbolic of the fact that that is ex- 
actly what we intend to do in the 
future. Following right after we make 
a decision on the budget, whatever it 
is, we have a supplemental appropria- 
tions bill to follow, a supplemental ap- 
proprations bill that will exceed the 
budget figures for 1985. In other 
words, after going through this exer- 
cise headed toward 1986, we come 
right back and exceed what we did last 
year on the budget process at that 
time. 

Are we serious? I mean consistently 
we have rules come out of the Rules 
Committee that have budget waivers 
in them. What are we saying? We are 
waiving the very process we are going 
through here and consistently what 
we get is letters out of the Budget 
Committee approving the waivers on 
the rules that are being adopted. And 
so everybody says, “Well, that is OK.” 

And beyond that, then we have sup- 
plemental appropriation bills that 
come to the floor constantly which are 
by definition budget busters. And yet 
we always say, “Well, that is to meet 
emergency needs.” 

But the fact is what we go through 
is a process whereby the Appropria- 
tions Committee sets things up in a 
way to violate the budget in the first 
place. For instance, we say in the 
budget that you have to fund food 
stamps at a certain level. Well, in the 
original appropriation bill they come 
out and they fund food stamps at that 
level except it is only for a 9-month 
period. And then later on they come 
back with a supplemental appropria- 
tion bill and they say this is an emer- 
gency need. 

Then we wonder why we overspend 
our own budgets by $150 billion. We 
are overspending our own budgets by 
$150 billion because we will it that 
way. 

So my question is really this: Re- 
gardless of what numbers are in these 
budgets, and an awful lot of them 
have an awful lot of flim and an awful 
lot of flam in them, regardless of what 
the numbers are, regardless of what 
savings, are we really going to main- 
tain them? And I really have a ques- 
tion about the House budget figures 
when out of the House Budget Com- 
mittee they only want to reconcile a 
small portion of the moneys that are 
in there. 

In others words, they do not want to 
submit to the real test of reconcilia- 
tion their budget cuts. They want to 
come out here and they want to go 
through an exercise which is question- 
able at best, given our record of per- 
formance. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
OBEY]. 
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Mr. OBEY. I thank the chairman for 
the time. 

Before I say what I want to say I 
would like to respond to a comment 
that the gentleman from Minnesota, 
[Mr. FRENZEL] made earlier in the 
debate. The gentleman from Minneso- 
ta [Mr. FRENZEL] suggested that the 
economic assumptions that the Budget 
Committee was using somehow would 
make the President look like a pessi- 
mist. 

I want to make the following three 
points: 

First, the assumptions that the 
Budget Committee is using in putting 
together its budget are precisely the 
same assumptions being made by the 
President of the United States. They 
are the President’s assumptions, they 
are not ours. And to the extent that 
they are erroneous, it is because we 
are following the President’s base and 
no one else’s. 

Second, he said that the optimistic 
assumptions reduced the size of the di- 
ficit reduction package by $10 billion. 
That is simply wrong. The assump- 
tions will affect the baseline deficit 
and the bottom line deficit. They do 
not significantly affect the size of the 
package. 

Third, he said that the interest out- 
lays in the Budget Committee resolu- 
tion are cooked because they are lower 
than the Senate’s. I think it is impor- 
tant to point out that that is also 
wrong. He simply has not done his 
homework. The debt service savings 
are the same as in the Senate and the 
total interest numbers differ because 
the other body’s cut in credit pro- 
grams reduces interest offsets collect- 
ed by the Treasury, and I think it is 
important to point that out. 

I am here today to support the reso- 
lution proposed by the Budget Com- 
mittee and I do so for one very funda- 
mental purpose. The President indi- 
cates in his television speeches to the 
country that somehow if you pass his 
budget, that we will be reducing the 
deficit. 
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The fact is that is simply not true. 
The President’s budget does not 
reduce the deficit. The President's 
budget does not reduce interest pay- 
ments, either as a percentage of the 
Federal budget or the percentage of 
GNP before 1988. If we adopt the 
President’s budget everyone under- 
stands, I hope, that that means that 
interest payments will continue to rise 
both as a percentage of the economy 
and as a percentage of the budget at 
least through 1988, and I personally 
believe through at least 1990. 

I want to make clear what the Presi- 
dent’s budget is actually doing and I 
think the two charts beside me will 
demonstrate to some extent what he is 
doing. 
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The President is basically suggesting 
that we cut about $40 billion in domes- 
tic programs from old baselines. He 
does not suggest we do that to cut the 
deficit. He suggests that we do that in 
order to provide a very large increase 
in military spending and a very large 
increase in interest payments. He sug- 
gests that cutting a wide variety of 
programs, for instance, such as educa- 
tion, NIH research grants. He suggests 
eliminating programs like revenue 
sharing, senior citizen housing, Job 
Corps, small business loans, UDAG, 
community service, work incentives, 
the whole gamut. 

That might be tolerable if the Presi- 
dent were in fact by his domestic re- 
ductions actually reducing the deficit. 
But the fact is he is not. As I have 
said, all that he is doing is really shift- 
ing spending patterns and I wanted to 
spend a little time to show you how he 
is shifting those patterns. 

These two charts beside me indicate 
what tax dollars went for in 1980 
versus his 1986 fiscal year budget re- 
quest. 

All the Reaganomics means, except 
for additional interest payments and 
additional debt, all that Reaganomics 
means is some add up in these two 
charts. These charts demonstrate that 
in 1980, programs that went for de- 
fense and foreign affairs made up 25 
cents on the dollar; today in the Presi- 
dent’s budget request they make up 31 
cents out of every dollar. As you can 
see, all the programs that went to 
fund the needs of the elderly and the 
disabled in 1980 made up 37 cents out 
of every dollar in 1980. 

Today they make up precisely the 
same percentage, 37 cents out of the 
dollar, 

As you can see, some things have 
grown in addition to defense. Interest, 
for instance; interest in 1980 made up 
9 percent or 9 cents out of every 
dollar. Under the President’s budget 
request interest payments make up 15 
cents on the dollar in 1986. That is a 
60-percent increase directly traceable 
to the growth in this budget. 

I know that people make the as- 
sumption from time to time that if 
you just eliminated welfare or elimi- 
nated welfare waste, fraud, and abuse 
you could balance the budget. I think 
this chart indicates that is nonsense. 

As you can see, there was about 7 
percent, 7 cents out of the dollar in 
1980 went to programs that provide 
direct support to the nonelderly poor. 
Under the President’s budget recom- 
mendation for 1986, the programs that 
support the nonelderly poor, is shrunk 
from 7 cents to 5.7 cents out of every 
dollar. 

The main impact from the Presi- 
dent’s budget can be found in the re- 
maining piece of the budget. 

In 1980, 21 cents out of every dollar 
went to the “remainder” portion of 
the budget. That portion contains es- 
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sentially two categories. One is the 
amount of money that we provide to 
keep the Government running by 
paying for Customs, paying for the 
FBI, paying for the courts, paying for 
the operation of EPA, all of the things 
that are necessary simply to function 
on a day-to-day basis. 

The second thing that this portion 
of the budget represents is the invest- 
ment portion of the budget. It is the 
investment we make in our Nation’s 
future. It is what we invest in infra- 
structure through payment for high- 
ways and bridges, through payment 
for sewage treatment plants and the 
like, the things that enable our com- 
munities to grow. It also represents 
what we invest in people, what we 
invest in kids by way of education, 
what we invest in health by way of 
health research, what we invest in 
workers by way of worker training. 

As you can see, that remainder por- 
tion of the budget, that investment 
portion of the budget under Reagan- 
omics would be cut precisely in half 
from 21 cents on the dollar in 1980 to 
11 cents on the dollar if we were to 
pass the President’s 1986 budget. 

That is why the President’s budget 
is a threat to the future. The Presi- 
dent’s budget does two things: It con- 
tinues to increase the amount of 
money that we pay for debt service 
every year. That does not help the 
country. That helps put us at a com- 
petitive disadvantage in world markets 
because of what happens to our inter- 
est rates and what the cost of the 
dollar does to our ability to compete in 
world markets. 

But even more importantly at home 
it affects our ability to invest in the 
future. It squeezes our ability to pro- 
vide investments in this society 
through any device but the Tax Code 
and we all know how riddled that is 
with ripoffs for people who are using 
that money not for legitimate invest- 
ments but actually simply to avoid 
taxation. 

And that is the message I bring you. 
That is why it is essential to support 
the Budget Committee resolution. I 
wish I could say that the Budget Com- 
mittee resolution turns this trend 
around. It does not. 

It simply, on the edges, reduces the 
shrinkage in the investment portion of 
the budget. It leaves a little bit more 
for investments in infrastructure and 
in people; it leaves a little bit less for 
military increases; it leaves the budget 
share for the elderly and the disabled 
relatively unchanged, and I think it in 
the end will make better progress than 
the President’s original budget in re- 
ducing interest payments long term. 

I think in the interest of equity and 
social justice, in the interest of pre- 
serving the kind of investments neces- 
sary to make us a competitive society, 
in the interest of providing a better 
deal for people all across the board in 
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this society and making us a more 
competitive society it is a far better 
budget than any other budget before 
us today and on that basis I urge its 
adoption. 

Mr. SLATTERY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OBEY. I surely do. 

Mr. SLATTERY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I for one just greatly 
appreciate the gentleman’s effort in 
preparing these graphs and charts to 
demonstrate to the American public 
the severity of the problem we are 
facing. And beyond that I think espe- 
cially if the focus was on the 1986 re- 
quest, I think it is just absolutely criti- 
cal for all of us in this Congress to un- 
derstand that if we are going to be ab- 
solutely intellectually honest with our- 
selves and with the American public 
we have to understand the basic arith- 
metic of this graph. And when we look 
at it we can clearly see that when you 
combine the amount of money that we 
are currently spending on defense, on 
the elderly and disabled with the in- 
terest payment on the debt we are 
looking at a figure of about 83 percent 
of our total Federal budget. 

Mr. OBEY. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. OBEY] 
has expired. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Chairman, I yield an additional 30 sec- 
onds to the gentleman, 

Mr. SLATTERY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. OBEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SLATTERY: The point that I 
would make is that even if we totally 
eliminated everything else in the 
budget, coupled with all the welfare, if 
you want to call it that, for the assist- 
ance to the nonelderly poor and paid 
for the defense budget, paid for the 
Social Security and the other elderly 
and disabled programs and paid the in- 
terest on the national debt, wiped ev- 
erything else out, we would still have a 
deficit. I think that point has to be 
made. I think that demands that we 
deal with defense, deal with entitle- 
ments and ultimately we are going to 
have to deal with the revenue issue. 
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Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 6 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. GooD- 
LING]. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
have to preface my remarks. I have 
had a directive from my leader. In 
committee, the gentlewoman from IIli- 
nois had agreed with the chairman 
that as a matter of fact, we won the 
charts display, but I understand she is 
now willing to concede that perhaps 
today they have won the charts dis- 
play on the floor. So that is one victo- 
ry. 
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Let me preface my remarks, first of 
all, by saying that my first year on the 
Budget Committee was not the most 
challenging. It was very interesting 
prior to Easter, but Easter had a new 
meaning to me this year; it was some- 
thing that was different. 

Prior to Easter, we had an opportu- 
nity to participate, because prior to 
Easter we went all over the country 
having hearings, and that was enjoy- 
able, but when Easter came, all of a 
sudden the minority was cut out. So as 
I said, Easter had a new significance. 

Now I will indicate that the chair- 
man said that we can offer all the 
amendments that we want to offer. 
We began to do that, and, of course, 
one gentleman on their side was very 
fair when he said, “But I'll guarantee 
you none of them will be accepted be- 
cause we've already decided that.” 

I did get one accepted, which prob- 
ably makes Congresswoman OAKAR’S 
amendment today not necessary; be- 
cause the amendment that I offered 
indicated practically the same as she, 
that we should take away the excuse 
the public has when they point their 
finger at someone with money or some 
corporation with money who has not 
paid taxes, and I indicated that the 
Committee on Ways and Means should 
do something about that. 

Monday morning, while driving to 
the Army War College, I heard a news 
commentator, and he said: “It would 
appear that the House committee's 
budget is more palatable and more ac- 
ceptable to the public than that of the 
Senate.” 

I thought, What a brilliant state- 
ment that was. It really took a lot of 
brilliance to make a statement like 
that; there is no:pain in our budget 
that has come out of our committee 
for anybody to suffer, so why would it 
not be much more palatable? 

But the problem that I see is, the 
real tragedy of what we are doing 
today—the fact that neither the 
House nor the Senate has really seri- 
ously attacked the problem that we 
are confronted with. We heard the 
Humphrey-Hawkins discussion. That 
dream can never become a reality if we 
do not do something about deficits. 

Now I am sure that both the Senate 
Members and the House Members, if 
they were behind closed doors, would 
basically say that we do not have any 
$56 billion saving. If you take the 
smoke and the mirrors away, the best 
we are going to do is 40, when you look 
at the different assumptions that are 
being used; whether you look at con- 
tracting out, whether you look at 4 
percent growth; whatever it may be. 

Furthermore, we have just read in 
today’s paper that the appropriations 
committee is now talking about a $13.4 
billion supplemental that will be 
coming before us. Where»are the al- 
lowances, for supplementals in the 
budget that we are talking about? 
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The chairman—and I can quote this 
not directly, but I can say it because 
he said that he has said it publicly 
many times—the chairman said in our 
committee, as a matter of fact, that we 
can looking at $400 billion deficits 
down the pike with this budget if, as a 
matter of fact we are not looking at in- 
creased revenue coming to the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

I believe the chairman when he says 
that. Both with the Senate budget and 
the House budget, that is the kind of 
thing we are looking toward. 

You see, when you talk about 30 per- 
cent coming from defense, 25 percent 
from COLA’s, 15 percent for debt serv- 
ice, that is 70 percent. If on the House 
side we say you cannot touch COLA’s 
and on the Senate side they say you 
cannot do anything differently than 
we have done in defense, you have 
eliminated 55 percent of anything to 
talk about when you are talking about 
trying to reduce the deficit. 

The other 15 percent we can only 
get at, the debt service part of it, if as 
a matter of fact we do something 
about reducing the deficit. 

Now we are going to conference 
when we are finished here today, and 
we really do not have anything to go 
to conference about that is going to 
improve the situation as far as reduc- 
ing the debt. Because if we both say; 
the House says you cannot touch 
COLA’s, the Senate says you cannot 
touch the military, what is there to 
touch? 

Or if they both give in and go half- 
way, as we normally do, how do we 
save anything? The House goes half- 
way on defense, the Senate goes half- 
way in COLA’s, and we are back to the 
same old boat, probably about $40 bil- 
lion in reductions if, we do not have a 
recessionary period. 

When you look at less than 1 per- 
cent growth in the first quarter, you 
have to have some concern. 

Now keep in mind, this is what we 
have done in a nonelection year. If 
that is the best we can do in a nonelec- 
tion year, what in the world are we 
going to do next year, faced with an 
election, when it will really take cour- 
age? 

That is what I really fear. If we, as a 
matter of fact, are going to do any- 
thing about unemployment; if we are 
going to do anything about getting the 
economy moving again, then it seems 
to me no matter what side of the aisle 
you may sit on, you are going to have 
to do something seriously about the 
deficit problem facing us. 

My hope is that somehow, and I do 
not know how you can do that in con- 
ference, that a larger reduction in 
spending will become a reality. Per- 
haps there will be some changes made 
today, some different things that will 
be adopted, that as a matter of fact we 
can reduce the deficit further. 
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So if there is anything we can do, it 
would be my hope that we can make a 
better shot at the reduction of this 
deficit than the Senate has done and 
that the Budget Committee of which I 
am a member has done. 

If we do not, then the end result will 
be economic disaster, and our way of 
life will be gone, as has happened to 
every other great civilization that has 
gone before us. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oregon (Mr. 
WEAVER]. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to state some rather strong 
things, but first I want to say that 
Chairman Gray and the Budget Com- 
mittee has done the best job, a heroic 
job, within the political realities. 

We have begun on the last stage 
toward economic collapse; a result of 
living on borrowed money. Personal 
and business borrowing in the trillions, 
Government debt nearing $2 trillion. 
We do not, in this country, our citizen- 
ry does not have the courage nor the 
will to live within our means. 

Let us not blame the politicians; 
they simply reflect our citizenry. Ev- 
eryone is greedy; everyone wants to 
get more. I have heard on this floor 
today that our constituents do not 
care about the deficit, so therefore we 
cannot make the difficult choices to 
try to cut it. 

That is the proof that we lack disci- 
pline or even the understanding of our 
problems. 

President Reagan is not the cause; 
he has just made it much worse. The 
cause is four decades of affluence; we 
have become, through affluence, lax, 
the greed pervasive, everyone wants 
theirs; we have already over extended 
ourselves with borrowing and ineffi- 
ciencies. 

You know, we were a great country, 
and can still be; we used to export tons 
of goods; now we have become an im- 
porter of goods. We have become lax, 
sloppy, so affluent we think we can 
afford anything, even to let other na- 
tions do our producing. 

Our primary industries are eroding 
before our eyes: Agriculture, textiles, 
minerals—in my district—timber all 
are in deep depression. Our farmers 
have been living off capital; borrowing 
on their land, going bankrupt selling 
grain too low, and now what do they 
want to do? They want to sell even 
cheaper. That is insanity out of des- 
peration. 

If we cannot act to impose discipline 
on ourselves, the economy is going to 
do it for us. We are living in a paper 
economy, making money with money, 
and those of us who make our livings 
passing paper between ourselves, 
standing tall over a void, are about to 
fall into that vacuum. The bubble is 
about to burst. 
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Even a cut of $56 billion is a drop in 
the bucket. The madness of military 
spending and many other kinds of 
spending, coupled with tax cuts has 
brought us to the very peak of insol- 
vency. There will be one last surge in 
the stock market, my friends. The 
Dow will go to 2000 this summer; bond 
prices will soar, but soon, sooner than 
most of us think, the collapse will 
come. 

The foreigners will stop pretending 
they will pay their staggering debt, 
and our big banks will fail, and not 
even the Federal Reserve Board will 
be able to rescue them. 

The effects of this financial panic 
will crack through our economy until 
a deep depression will be upon us. It is 
probable that it is too late to prevent 
this catastrophe. But even if it were 
not, there is no evidence that anyone 
is willing to take the difficult steps 
which are necessary, certainly the 
budget resolution shows no sign of 
such willingness. 

Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield § minutes to the gentle- 
man from Oregon (Mr. Denny SMITH]. 
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Mr. DENNY SMITH. Mr. Chairman, 
I think we are here today in a very un- 
usual situation. We have been here in 
session now since the third day of Jan- 
uary, minus a few days off, and the 
Budget Committee has held very few 
meetings. We have held hearings 
around the country. We held a couple 
of days’ worth of effort last week and 
an unprecedented closed executive ses- 
sion. I need to thank and to congratu- 
late the chairman of the committee. I 
think Mr. Gray did an absolutely 
superb job of moving this piece of leg- 
islation through the committee very 
rapidly. I think there was a real effort 
to try and put together a budget that 
all of us could support, and those of us 
who were in executive session, which 
Was an unprecedented attempt to try 
to get at the politics of the problem of 
the budget, know that there was a real 
effort made. Unfortunately, by the 
time we got through or could not 
agree on the tough decisions, we were 
in a position where a budget was 
rushed through very rapidly. It was 
not that we coordinated and cooperat- 
ed to try to get this document to the 
floor. We again have no way of kid- 
ding ourselves. We do not have a very 
good package of real concern here to 
try and reduce the amount of spend- 
ing in the Federal Government’s 
budget? We are up about $400 billion 
in spending the 4% years that I have 
been here in the Congress. We should 
have a balanced budget today on this 
floor. Unfortunately, we do not seem 
to be able to pull together enough 
courage to do that which would be the 
best thing for the future of this coun- 
try. 
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I think that what we need is some 
kind of a fair, evenhanded, across-the- 
board fashion. I think that had we 
taken the five functional accounts and 
the present Budget Committee alter- 
native, or the Gray budget, we would 
have in fact, done the most good for 
the American public. The COLA’s 
should have gone, the military spend- 
ing should be frozen. I agree with the 
budget in that instance. I think that 
what we really come down to, though, 
is the fact that every single budget 
plan offered today has some kind of a 
sacred cow, one way or the other we 
probably are not going to be able to 
muster support for these projects. One 
of the alternatives that was not al- 
lowed should have been. 

I think that I would like to support 
the chairman’s budget. Mr. Gray has 
done a good job. But it does allow enti- 
tlement growth, it allows continuation 
of the COLA’s, and I do not think that 
is something I could support. 

Congressman DANNEMEYER’sS budget 
does a great deal. The gentleman from 
California has been a good voice of 
fiscal sanity here in the Congress for 
the past 6 or 7 years, and I think that 
I stand normally with him, but his 
plan does allow some entitlement 
growth and allows for some military 
spending growth. I do not think I can 
vote for that. 

Congressman PURSELL’s plan and his 
92 Group have done a very good job of 
putting together a thought-out ap- 
proach. However, they do allow enti- 
tlement spending to grow, and I think 
that I am going to have to vote “no” 
on that plan also, 

The Latta substitute has been put 
together very quickly, once we under- 
stood we could not, in fact, get a bipar- 
tisan approach to the budget problem 
that faces this country. It does contain 
some spending cuts that I think are 
appropriate. However, it does allow for 
the increase in defense spending. I 
think the military should have to put 
up with a freeze. I think we would get 
better management out of the Penta- 
gon and out of the budget process by 
putting them on notice that it is im- 
portant to control spending in the 
Pentagon. 

I am especially incensed about the 
Pentagon situation, since we had Cap 
Weinberger right behind this micro- 
phone a week ago today ina GOP con- 
ference. He and the Joint Chiefs came 
over to talk to us about the defense 
budget at 9 o’clock in the morning. He 
said that he could not find any more 
spending reductions without going 
into the bone. That very afternoon he 
went across to the other body and said 
to the gentlemen in the other body, in 
a subcommittee hearing, that he had 
found $4 billion. I would like to ask 
the Secretary of Defense what the 
truth is. The fact of the matter is, I 
think if we are going to get better 
management in the Department of De- 
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fense we are going to have to control 
the purse strings more tightly than we 
have. 

The Leath amendment I think 
makes some difficult choices, and 
other than the revenue raising I am in 
favor of this proposal. I am afraid, 
however, by the time you add the tax 
increase, we are liable to get caught in 
the same trap we were in 1982. We got 
the changes in the tax law but not in 
the spending proposals, and I think 
that is a real tragedy that we cannot 
allow to repeat in 1985. 

The unfortunate situation here is 
that the best of all of the trends in 
spending would have been offered by 
Mr. PORTER, Mr. FRENZEL, and Mr. 
Penny. The Rules Committee chose 
not to allow them to present that sub- 
stitute here on the floor, and I think 
that is for the American taxpayer the 
most unfortunate thing about this 
budget process. 

I do believe that we have to do more 
than just cosmetic changes to the 
budget process, and I have not decided 
whether I will support the Leath 
amendment to the Gray budget. I do 
think that it is important that we 
make the maximum number of dollars 
change in our spending habits. 

I don’t doubt that the Budget Com- 
mittee’s plan will be passed this week 
by the House. 

As a supporter of an across-the- 
board freeze, it’s my strong hope that 
when the House and Senate meet 
during conference, they will reach a 
compromise that reduces spending for 
both military and entitlement spend- 
ing back down to a freeze level. 

If that can be accomplished, then 
we'll have a budget plan before this 
House that I can support. 

Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE. I thank the gentle- 
woman for yielding. I want to explain, 
at the outset, why I was the only Re- 
publican on the Budget Committee 
that voted for the budget that is on 
the House floor today. 

I want to compliment the chairman 
of that committee, the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. He and 
I happen to share the same home- 
town in Louisiana. I think he did an 
outstanding job. He brought to this 
floor today the first budget from a 
Democratic controlled Budget Com- 
mittee since the Budget Act started 
that really tries, in my humble opin- 
ion, to get at spending cuts. He really 
did the best he could within the work- 
ings of his committee, and I think that 
is worthy of somebody on my side of 
the aisle standing up and saying, “We 
agree with what you have tried to do 
and we are going to support you and 
try to help you with it.” That is why I 
voted for it, because he tried to cut 
spending, and he has. And there are 
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several barometers of that. He was 
asked by the President of the United 
States not to bring us any tax in- 
creases, and this is the first Democrat 
budget I have seen in a long time that 
does not. There are no tax increases in 
it. Second, he was asked to bring us 
something in the neighborhood of $50 
to $52 billion in deficit reduction. He 
brought us $56 billion. It will reduce 
interest rates as will the one on the 
other side, in the other body. And, 
more importantly, it also will reduce 
the amount of private capital in this 
country or private savings being con- 
sumed by the Federal Government, by 
just as much as he was asked by the 
administration to do in its plan back in 
April. 

So based on those things, it is not a 
bad budget. It is worthy of our sup- 
port. Having said that, there are going 
to be some substitutes offered here 
today that ought to be considered. 
There are going to be some that I vote 
for and some that I vote against. I 
think this budget can be further im- 
proved. I do not think it is as good as 
perhaps the Senate budget, but I say 
again it is the best this House has seen 
come out of its Budget Committee. It 
is worthy of being supported. 

Let me point out to you we have got 
a real problem. The problem is deficit 
spending. But why is that a problem? 
What are we trying to do? We are 
trying to reduce deficit spending be- 
cause we believe that will reduce inter- 
est rates. I share that belief. I think 
there is a direct correlation. This 
budget will reduce interest rates 3.5 
percentage points over the next 2 to 3 
years, just like the one in the other 
body will reduce interest rates 31⁄2 per- 
cent over the next 2 to 3 years. 

If you look at what is going on in 
this country, we have seen in the 
decade of the 1960’s only 7 percent of 
private savings in this country con- 
sumed by the Federal Government’s 
borrowing. Then it grew in the 1970's 
to 28 percent, and then in 1981 it hit 
39 percent. Last year it was 60 percent. 
This year it is 64 percent. You can see 
what is happening. There is not any 
money left in this country to fund pri- 
vate enterprise and to fund farmers 
and consumers and families in this 
country unless we back off the Federal 
borrowing. That is what this budget 
does. That is what some of the substi- 
tutes do better. That is what the 
Senate budget does. That is why this 
ought to be approved today so we can 
get on a conference and get on with 
our business of budget cuts. 

This budget will reduce borrowing 
by 1988 down to 30 percent of the pri- 
vate capital in this country. That is 
the figure that the President asked us 
in his April 15 White House compro- 
mise. He proposed we get down to 30 
percent, and this does it. I submit if we 
can reduce Federal borrowing of pri- 
vate savings in this country from the 
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current 64-percent level back down to 
30 percent, then we have done some- 
thing for consumers and families in 
America, we have done something to 
lower interest rates, and that is what 
this is all about. It is a much bigger 
issue than Republican or Democrat. I 
do not think the people back home 
really give a darn where this budget 
comes from, they just want to see us 
pull together and get something done. 
And that is what is before the House 
today. 

I would urge my colleagues to keep 
their eyes on the ball and to keep in 
mind the fundamentals of what we are 
trying to accomplish. We are trying to 
reduce interest rates, we are trying to 
reduce the amount of money the Fed- 
eral Government is borrowing, taking 
it out of our private savings, and that, 
I submit, is the best program we can 
pass for the American people. If you 
want to help farmers, if you want to 
help home builders, small business 
people, if you want to help consumers, 
if you want to help people who are 
debt laden, if you want to help fami- 
lies in America, reduce interest rates, 
reduce interest rates and then reduce 
interest rates. 
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And the way: you do it is by cutting 
Federal spending and allowing private 
capital once again to go into the pri- 
vate economy instead of to the Federal 
Government. 

So I close as I began: This budget is 
worthy of support; I support it; I will 
support it on final passage. There are 
substitutes, I think, that can improve 
it, and I will support them as well. 

Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. WYLIE]. 

Mr. WYLIE. I thank the gentlewom- 
an for yielding me this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is one of 
the most important debates we will 
have this year. Most Americans feel 
the number one issue now facing the 
Nation is the size of the Federal defi- 
cit. They feel that way despite: the fact 
that the present economic situation is 
quite good, and our economic recovery 
of the last 28 months is very impres- 
sive by historical standards. 

I attribute much of the credit for 
the Nation’s economy and its strong 
performance over the last 28 months 
to President Reagan’s strong leader- 
ship on national economic issues. Our 
challenge now, though, is to steer a 
course on fiscal policy that will help 
continue us on the road to expanding 
economic opportunity. The gentleman 
who preceded me in the well men- 
tioned very well why I think we need 
to reduce the size of the Federal defi- 
cit. That is, to maintain and keep in- 
terest rates coming down, and to 
reduce the size of the deficit which 
must be managed by the Federal 
Treasury in the way that the national 
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debt is managed, and in the process 
crowd out credit in the marketplace, 
which would cause economic woes in 
the long term, in my opinion. 

I regard the greatest obstacle to sus- 
tained economic growth the size of the 
Federal deficit. So I am pleased to be 
here today supporting at least one of 
the six proposals, and I might support 
more than one, to reduce the deficit 
by more than $50 billion in fiscal year 
1985, and about $300 billion over 3 
years. That figure is important be- 
cause it is one that has been agreed to 
by President Reagan and is most fre- 
quently mentioned by the Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, Mr. 
Volcker, as the one absolutely neces- 
sary to maintain strong economic 
growth. 

Now, others feel the same way, espe- 
cially people who invest their money 
in the future of our economy, and 
when the other body passed its budget 
deficit reduction bill, the stock market 
went up; it reacted favorably. When 
the Budget Committee reported its 
budget out on last Thursday, the stock 
market reacted favorably and within 2 
days it went over the 1,300 mark. 

Whereas I have generally favored an 
across-the-board freeze’ as a starting 
point, where everyone would suffer 
equally, and no group would feel that 
they were being singled out to be the 
brunt of budget reductions, it seems to 
me that any of these budgets which 
we have before us today is a step in 
the right direction. 

Defense is the biggest single item in 
the budget. So we must take a look at 
that as a starting point. I would like to 
commend President Reagan for having 
an attitude of compromise in an effort 
to come to a budget reduction of $50 
billion and reducing his defense re- 
quest in the process. 

So I would like to commend Chair- 
man Gray for his thoughtful hard 
work in bringing us here today, and 
two, would like to commend Mr. LATTA 
for his thoughtful and hard work. I 
plan to vote for a bill which will 
reduce the budget deficit by, at least, 
$50 billion. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Downey]. 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me this 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, when this budget 
comes up, I have no doubt in my mind 
that the substitutes will be defeated 
and that the budget will pass. The 
reason that this budget is going to 
pass and pass easily, which is a depar- 
ture from budgets of the past, is be- 
cause we have done our job. The driv- 
ing economic consideration in this 
country is reducing the debt; we've 
proposed to do that. 
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We have not only proposed to reduce 
the debt to a level that is important, 
$50 billion plus, but we have managed 
to keep the frayed social safety net 
without putting any additional holes 
in it. We have managed to realistically 
deal with the question of defense, and, 
and probably most important, when 
our colleagues vote on this budget, 
they will be sending a signal to the 
people who voted for them in 1984 to 
keep the cost-of-living increase for 
Social Security alive; that they are 
prepared to do that. 

Let me deal, first of all, with the 
COLA. There is no doubt that it is ex- 
pensive to maintain, but it is political- 
ly wise to do so. However, there are 
more important reasons to keep it. 
First of all, the fact remains that no 
one is getting rich on a cost-of-living 
increase in Social Security. The aver- 
age recipient makes about $400. 

No one is freezing their utility bills; 
no one is freezing their property taxes; 
they continue to go up. In order to 
meet the demands of higher utility 
bills and higher property taxes, this 
Congress has said we are prepared to 
make Social Security recipients whole 
with respect to the cost-of-living in- 
crease. 

There is another important reason 
to give the cost-of-living increase that 
has nothing to do with monetary need 
of the individuals in the system. That 
is, over the last few years we have 
talked about tampering with and have 
tampered with Social Security. The 
problem with tampering with it is that 
it begins to undermine the confidence 
the people have in the system. 

If you take a look, for instance, at 
the young people in this country in a 
high school and ask them if they be- 
lieve Social Security will be there for 
them, they almost universally say they 
do not think it will. Part of the reason 
they have lost confidence in the 
system is because we constantly talk 
about changing Social Security when 
in fact we should be providing cost-of- 
living increases without constantly 
making the system a political football. 

The other reason this budget is a re- 
alistic and a good one is we have ad- 
dressed the question of defense spend- 
ing. Now, over the last 4 years, we 
have spent $1.1 trillion on defense. 
Three hundred and thirty billion of 
which is real growth. The American 
people are skeptical, and that is to put 
it mildly, that we are getting our 
money’s worth. Forty-five of one hun- 
dred major defense contractors are 
currently undergoing criminal investi- 
gation. If you picked up the paper, if 
you have been anyplace other than in 
a time capsule the last 2 months, you 
will have read about scandal after 
scandal about waste, fraud, and abuse 
in the Defense Department that needs 
to be tackled. 

Now, procurement clearly must be 
improved and changed in a dramatic 
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way. I hope that that happens. But 
more importantly, what we are saying 
to the Reagan administration and to 
the country, and here in the Congress 
we are uniquely creatures of public 
opinion, is that we hear your message 
about getting a handle on defense 
spending. We understand that we live 
in a dangerous and hostile world, that 
the Soviet Union is a committed adver- 
sary and that we have to remain 
strong. But simply throwing money at 
the problem is not going to solve it, 
and that has been clearly what we 
have been doing in defense. 

We have force fed over the last few 
years the Department of Defense. 
They cannot spend this money well; 
they have not spent it all very well. 
We see that Mr. Asprin, just the other 
day, indicated that there is a reserve 
and cushion so that procurement, even 
with our budget authority freeze will 
continue at 1985 levels, and we will not 
see any diminution or slowdown in 
weapons that we purchase. 

So we have dealt with defense for 
this year and for the next few years 
where we provide real growth. We 
have laid out a pattern that makes 
sense. 

Lastly, the social safety net. Over 
the last few years, 700,000 children 
have lost compensatory education. We 
have seen literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of children eliminated from the 
WIC Program. We are saying in the 
House with this budget that we can 
save money and not hurt the poor. We 
can save money and be responsible not 
only to our friends on Wall Street, but 
to the people in this country who need 
our help. 

This budget says that government 
can remain an agent for good; it can 
remain an agent to help people who to 
be help. This budget will make sure 
that the social safety net is not torn to 
shreds. I am convinced, Mr. Chairman, 
that it will pass. It will pass because of 
your good work and the committee’s 
good work. 
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Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. McKin- 
NEY]. 

Mr. McKINNEY. I thank the gentle- 
women for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, today the Rules 
Committee came out with a rule on 
the first concurrent budget resolution 
which makes four substitutes and two 
amendments in order. One of those 
substitutes, House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 153, was carefully prepared by the 
92 Group and a vote is expected on it 
sometime later today. The following 
are reasons we as a group believe ours 
is the most responsible package with 
the most realistic numbers and should 
receive the vote of our colleagues: 92 
Group budget saves $51 billion in 
fiscal year 1986 and $264 billion over 3 
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years; 92 Group budget freezes defense 
spending at fiscal year 1985 levels with 
the belief that it is time for the De- 
partment of Defense to share in reduc- 
ing the budget deficit; 92 Group 
budget does not contain revenue rais- 
ing measures; 92 Group allows full 
Social Security COLA’s; 92 Group 
budget was the only package, with 
every number analyzed by the Con- 
gressional Budget Office [CBO] and 
approved as correct: 92 Group budget 
freezes budget authority in each func- 
tion at fiscal year 1985 appropriation 
levels and makes recommendations for 
75 other program reforms; and 92 
Group contains flexible reconciliation 
instructions thereby allowing commit- 
tees to determine the best places for 
savings to occur. 

Early in May, the 92 Group released 
its proposal and we as a group are 
pleased to see the number of recom- 
mendations we made used in other 
proposals. However, we feel that first, 
the House Budget Committee proposal 
has unattainable numbers in areas 
such as commodity price supports; 
small business disaster loans; public 
housing; veterans’ non-health pro- 
grams; general revenue sharing; work- 
force attrition; Outer Continental 
Shelf receipts; and oil overcharges. 
Many of these proposals are in our 
CBO run package and the savings that 
the Budget Committee claims are just 
simply, unfortunately, are not there. 

Second, the Latta proposal also con- 
tains many similarities with the 92 
Group proposal; however, the increase 
in defense spending and the reconcilia- 
tion instruction, make it absolutely 
and totally unacceptable. As you 
know, committees work hard and long 
hours to report out responsible au- 
thorization and appropriation bills. 
The budget process is not the place to 
mandate changes and not the way this 
organization runs, but rather to make 
recommendations and offer a struc- 
tured guideline. We feel that our re- 
concilation instructions mandate the 
necessary dollar savings, make respon- 
sible recommendation, while allowing 
flexibility for the Authorization and 
Appropriations Committees. 

Finally, the other proposals contain 
revenue raising measures. We as a 
group strongly feel that spending re- 
ductions must come before any reve- 
nue raising legislation and therefore, 
cannot support mixing the two. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1% minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Russo] 
for a colloquy. 

Mr. RUSSO. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a question re- 
garding the provision under function 
950 relating to oil overcharge funds. I 
am aware of at least two overcharge 
cases currently pending in the courts. 
In one case, U.S. versus Exxon Corp., a 
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Federal District Court has ordered 
that restitution be effectuated by dis- 
tribution of overcharge funds to the 
States to use in energy programs bene- 
fiting the overcharged consumers. 
That case is now on appeal. In another 
case, In re. DOE Stripper Well Exemp- 
tion Litigation, a final judgment on li- 
ability has been entered by the district 
court and all appeals have been ex- 
hausted. The district court now has 
before it proposals to also accomplish 
restitution through the States. 

My State of Illinois has over $100 
million at stake in these cases. I have 
been informed by Illinois Attorney 
General Neil Hartigan that the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania also 
stands to receive in excess of $100 mil- 
lion to benefit consumers from these 
two pending cases. I know many of my 
colleagues share my view that indirect 
restitution through the States is a de- 
sirable and appropriate way for dis- 
tributing the funds when it is not pos- 
sible to identify the overcharged cus- 
tomers. 

Mr. Chairman, am I correct in my 
understanding that the budget. provi- 
sion under function 950 is not intend- 
ed to affect these or other pending 
cases in the courts? 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUSSO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman from Illinois is correct. 

Mr. RUSSO. I thank the committee 
chairman. 

Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BOULTER]. 

Mr. BOULTER. I thank the gentle- 
woman for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, with the utmost per- 
sonal respect for our Budget Commit- 
tee chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, BILL Gray, I do rise in 
opposition to the 1986 budget resolu- 
tion reported out of the House Budget 
Committee, on which I serve. 

Many of us here today were sent to 
this body for one major reason, and 
that is to help reduce our national def- 
icit. The people in my part of Texas 
understand that the national debt, the 
annual deficits and just the present 
level of Government spending consti- 
tute a direct threat to the small busi- 
nessman, to the farmer, to our fami- 
lies, and to our children’s future, and 
they want to do something about it. 

I was elected, as many of my col- 
leagues were, to help cut our Nation’s 
budget and eventually bring it into 
balance. But this budget simply does 
not do that, or even get a real start at 
doing that. 

Instead of real structural reforms 
that would provide a more efficient 
management system in our Govern- 
ment, this is a budget which, over the 
next 3 years, will achieve approximate- 
ly two-thirds of its real savings from 
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our national security, and yet when we 
look to the domestic side of the budget 
we see only poorly defined out-year 
savings which, in the opinion of most, 
are unlikely ever to be achieved. 


Reform should be a key word in this 
budget, Mr. Chairman, but it really 
does not even appear. For instance, 
this budget freezes defense spending 
without any provision for inflation. 
That is going to have the effect of cut- 
ting into badly needed weapons sys- 
tems which are currently in the re- 
search phase. For example, strategic 
defense initiatives and other systems 
are vital to the proper defense of this 
country. The kind of freeze which 
does not even allow for inflation that 
we have imposed upon defense is irre- 
sponsible because the most important 
duty of any government is to protect 
its citizens. 


This budget proposal does not allow 
for what I consider to be an adequate 
national defense, and I predict that 
eventually international events are 
going to overrun the proposed budget 
authority for defense in this budget. 
As the Soviet Union continues to build 
up its military and continues its misbe- 
havior worldwide, the people are even- 
tually—and I know people are down on 
defense right now—but people are 
eventually going to look to see what 
this Congress has done to provide a 
secure defense. 

We all know that Soviet aggression 
will continue to evidence itself in 
Third World nations by absorbing 
those nations, by absorbing legitimate 
uprisings, and then eventually take 
over the whole movement. The Soviets 
have never backed away from their 
stated goal of world domination. They 
consider this world to be their battle- 
ground between their system and ours, 
and above all other goals, they have 
methodically and patiently continued 
their global acquisitions all in an 
effort to militarily close in on the Free 
World, and the United States in par- 
ticular. 


I offer the final point as to defense. 
Some of the finest speeches I have 
heard on the floor of this House have 
come from southern Democrats, and 
some of these gentlemen, my col- 
leagues, have suggested that southern 
Democrats are going to be “flat dead” 
if they are perceived as being soft on 
defense. I challenge my colleagues on 
the Democrat side of the aisle that if 
they want to be flat dead, then vote 
for this antinational security defense 
budget. I do believe reforms are neces- 
sary in defense. I believe savings can 
really be achieved, but our defense 
needs are driven simply by the nature 
of the Soviet threat, and we cannot 
have real savings and real security 
simply by slashing defense expendi- 
tures to below inflation. That repre- 
sents a 4-percent real cut in the pur- 
chasing power of defense. 
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Quickly, looking beyond defense, I 
think what this country needs the 
most and what our economy needs the 
most is capital. Our economy and our 
business community does not lack the 
entrepreneurial spirit, we do not lack 
inventive ideas, and we certainly do 
not lack social programs in this coun- 
try. What we do lack is capital. But 
this budget does not correct that prob- 
lem because too many of those budget 
savings will never come to fruition. 
Perhaps as much as $10 billion or so is 
just paper fiction. 

We need total cuts and terminations 
of some of these programs. The Presi- 
dent originally suggested 17; the other 
body, I believe, presented 13; the Re- 
publican alternative is going to 
present 10; the Democratic budget pre- 
sents only 2 terminations. What my 
colleagues on the Democratic side of 
the aisle are really saying is that there 
is no program in effect which has 
failed to serve its intended purpose 
and no program is so inefficient or no 
program is such a luxury in terms of 
budget deficits that it needs to be cur- 
tailed. That is what the American 
people perceive the Democratic Party 
to be saying. 

I just think that the day of reckon- 
ing has come. All the easy choices 
have already been made. Now we have 
to make hard, hard decisions, but this 
budget does not do that. Instead, it 
cuts muscle from our military without 
first attacking fat, and it continues to 
allow a spending decadence on domes- 
tic programs that we clearly can no 
longer afford. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son]. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise today to voice my strong support 
for House Concurrent Resolution 
152—the budget resolution as reported 
by the House Budget Committee. 

Since I took office on January 3, I 
have received a lot of mail on a wide 
variety of issues. But of all the note- 
worthy subjects that I have heard 
about from my constituents in the 
second district of Arkansas, all have 
been eclipsed by the overriding con- 
cern about the budget deficits. 

People wrote to me about the MX— 
and mentioned the need to bring down 
the $200 billion deficits. People wrote 
to me about the IRS logging require- 
ment—and mentioned the need to do 
away with the $200 billion deficits. 
People wrote to me about aid to the 
Contras—and took the time to voice 
their dismay over the $200 billion defi- 
cits. 

Concern over the staggering budget 
deficits has moved from being an elec- 
tion year “boogeyman” to a problem 
very much on the minds of the aver- 
age American. People are beginning to 
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understand that the budget deficits 
have an impact on their lives and their 
families. 

My phone has been ringing off the 
wall this week. People want to know 
what Congress as a whole and I—as 
their representative—are planning to 
do about dealing with the deficits. And 
I want you to know what I have been 
telling them. 

I am telling all callers that Congress 
is serious about dealing with the defi- 
cit. There is no Member that is uncon- 
cerned about the effect of these un- 
controlled shortfalls on the short-term 
future of this Nation—or the long- 
term future of this Nation. Members 
on both sides of the aisle, Members 
from all parts of the political spec- 
trum, Members from rural and from 
urban districts share this concern. 

Where we differ is in exactly what is 
the best way to slay the deficit dragon. 
The variety of budget proposals that 
we have before us is an indication of 
that. 

After careful scrutiny of each of the 
proposals, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that the budget resolution as 
crafted by the House Budget Commit- 
tee best accomplishes this body’s pur- 
poses. 

First of all, we show the American 
public that we are serious about 
making that first important step away 
from disaster and toward a balanced 
budget by achieving a deficit reduction 
package of $56 billion in fiscal year 
1986. 

And the way that reduction is 
achieved keeps faith with the promises 
we have made to the American people. 

The word from the American public 
is no more for the Pentagon. This 
House Budget Committee's resolu- 
tion—freezing military spending at 
fiscal year 1985 levels—accomplishes 
that while maintaining our unwaver- 
ing commitment to a strong national 
defense. 

The word from the American public 
is don’t balance the budget on the 
backs of this Nation’s elderly. The 
House Budget Committee’s resolution 
respects that cry by maintaining the 
COLA for those receiving Social Secu- 
rity benefits at a time when the trust 
fund is running at increasingly large 
surpluses. 

The word from the American public 
is make tough choices. The House 
Budget Committee’s resolution does 
that by—with few exceptions—impos- 
ing a l-year freeze on nondefense dis- 
cretionary programs. Yet these tough 
choices don’t come solely at the ex- 
pense of safety-net programs targeted 
to the low-income people—programs 
such as Medicaid, food and nutrition 
programs and low-income housing, and 
lastly, we protect our educational pro- 
grams so important to our young 
people. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues, 
on both sides of the aisle, to support 
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the House Budget Committee’s budget 
resolution for fiscal year 1986 and 
keep faith with the American people. 

Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to commend the 
chairman and the ranking member of 
the Budget Committee for their hard 
work. They sincerely tried to put a 
budget together that could be support- 
ed on both sides of the aisle. That did 
not happen this time, but I think we 
have laid the groundwork for the 
coming years. There is not a member 
of that committee that does not have 
the utmost respect for the leadership 
on both sides of the aisle. 

I would like to address some com- 
ments concerning the budget docu- 
ment as it has come out to my col- 
leagues. I hope that as they look at 
that document, they will view that 
figure of $56 billion in supposed cuts 
with a jaundiced eye. The budget does 
not provide those cuts. Those who 
think we are taking meaningful action 
to control the deficit will unfortunate- 
ly be disappointed. The fact is that we 
do not have anything like that $56 bil- 
lion in savings. That is not a commen- 
tary on the good intentions of the 
people involved; that is a commentary 
on the reality of the numbers. 

Let me suggest that anyone who is 
sincerely interested in doing some- 
thing about the budget deficits of this 
country must vote for some amend- 
ments to that budget. I would suggest 
that if we adopt the budget as it has 
come out of committee, we will not see 
that enormous reduction in spending 
and deficits, but, No. 1, we will have an 
increase in spending, and No. 2, we will 
have deficits that will approach $200 
billion next year and rise in years 
beyond that. What we are talking 
about with this budget is a program 
for economic stagnation. It is a budget 
that proposes no net capital formation 
for this Nation. 

Why would I say that? First of all, 
take a look at the assumptions that 
underlie that budget. What we have 
done is to try to assume away our 
problems. 

In 1980 we made forecast for the 
1982 budget. We projected that the 
1982 budget would turn out to be a $33 
billion surplus; it turned out to be a 
$110 billion deficit. 

In fiscal 1981 we projected for 1983 
that it would be a $39 billion surplus; 
it turned out to be a $195.4 billion defi- 
cit. 

In 1982 we projected a surplus. It 
turned out to be a deficit of $175.4 bil- 
lion. In 1983 we projected a $60 billion 
deficit for 1985; it is now projected to 
be a $214 billion deficit, 

The fact is that the assumptions we 
put into these budgets bear little rela- 
tion to reality. They make us feel 
better, but I say to the Members, 
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please do not hold that out to your 
constituents that this is a sincere, 
effort to control] the problems of this 
country. It is not. 

This budget is smoke and mirrors. 
This budget is founded upon assump- 
tions that are simply not there. If you 
are sincerely interested in bringing the 
deficits of this country into line, you 
have got to vote either against this 
budget or for amendments that im- 
prove it. 

If you want to take a look at that 
budget and expect any results, take a 
look at some of the items in it. One of 
the items proposes to save $4 billion 
by restrictions on contracting out. 
Now, you have to look back at what 
the terms are for contracting out. To 
begin with, contracting out is done be- 
cause it should save money. If you 
eliminate $4 billion in contracting out, 
you are not going to save money; you 
are going to increase costs. 

Of course, you can always go back 
and identify functions that do not 
need to be done, and I would hope 
that we will do that. But that is not 
what is included in the budget. The $4 
billion, is not there. 

If you are interested in bringing this 
budget into line, look at the reconcilia- 
tion packages that are parts of the 
budget. The simple fact is that the 
Budget Committee’s work is woefully 
short when it comes to reconciliation. 
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In making your determination of 
which budget will do the most for this 
country, look at that part, because 
that is the major factor in any budget 
that we come up with. 

We cannot let this time pass without 
noting with some sadness that many 
of the alternatives that would have 
meaningfully cut the deficit are not 
before us today. 

Let us make no mistake about it. 
The fact is that the efforts that could 
have meaningfully reduced spending 
have not been allowed to be offered. 
An effort to eliminate the Small Busi- 
ness Administration loan program, an 
effort that most small business people 
support, is not even permitted to be 
considered. 

The fact is that we are spending in 
this budget before us $2.1 billion more 
than was in the 1985 budget for inter- 
national affairs. We have not even ad- 
dressed those areas. 

I would suggest to my colleagues 
that we need to do far better than this 
budget. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
DORGAN]. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding that time. 

I recall about 4 years ago when we 
were on the floor of this House debat- 
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ing this new fiscal roadmap that was 
sent down here by the White House, it 
was kind of an unusual program. It 
said, “What I want you to do, Ameri- 
can people, is really screw up as much 
courage as we can get out there and 
support 3 years of tax cuts, and if you 
will summon the courage to support 3 
years of tax cuts, we will also at the 
same time dramatically expand our 
military spending at record peacetime 
levels, which is the biggest item in the 
budget. Then, when we finish all of 
this, we will have a budget that is in 
balance and an economy that is 
healthy.” 

Well, of course, now we have discov- 
ered that we ran into some economic 
quicksand and we are running Federal 
budget deficits of $180 billion to $200 
billion a year. 

I know some families that do that. 
They just spend a lot more than they 
have. They go out and borrow the 
money. They just spend it and they 
have got new cars in the driveway and 
they have got all the newest tools and 
take all the biggest vacations. It is not 
very long before they are not making 
it anymore, because it was all bor- 
rowed money and false prosperity. 
What families cannot do, the Federal 
Government cannot do. 

But now, we have a President that 
again this year sends us a budget that 
is far out of balance and we have a 
Budget Committee that tries to make 
some sense of that, tries to sort it out. 

I commend the chairman and the 
ranking member and others who have 
worked very hard to try to make some 
sense of this budget puzzle, but let me 
say this. You cannot solve a puzzle if 
you have a couple pieces missing. We 
have all tried to put a puzzle together 
a time or two and discovered at the 
end there are a couple pieces missing. 

We have a signal caller here on our 
Federal team, a quarterback who has 
decided to sit on the budget bench. 
The White House quarterback has 
said, “Well, I’m not going to play in 
this game,” and he has also said that 
part of the solution here is something 
we cannot consider. 

We need not only spending restraint, 
and dramatic spending restraint, but 
we also have to have increased reve- 
nues. It is just that simple. We have 
got scandalous tax avoidance. We have 
a burgeoning growing tax shelter in- 
dustry in America. We have got seri- 
ous budget problems, in part, because 
of the lack of revenue. 

We cannot solve the puzzle without 
having all the pieces of the puzzle 
there. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma ([Mr. 
JONES]. 

Mr. JONES of Oklahoma. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am delighted to speak on this 
issue. The first thing I want to do is to 
commend wholeheartedly the work of 
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the Budget Committee chairman, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gray] and the members of the com- 
mittee. 

I think I know a little something 
about how difficult it is to put togeth- 
er a budget resolution that commands 
a majority in this Congress. All of us 
know that in the privacy of our own 
rooms we can put together the perfect 
budget that solves all the problems; 
but, one person’s perfect budget is an- 
other person’s unfair budget and it is 
very difficult to get a majority to sup- 
port one budget. 

The budget that came out of the 
Budget Committee is a good budget. It 
is one that I intend to support. You 
will hear from me tomorrow saying 
that it did not go far enough and I will 
be supporting an amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
LEATH] to try to improve the deficit re- 
duction package by making the budget 
a truly across-the-board freeze ap- 
proach; but this budget is a good 
budget. This budget is going to pass 
for a couple reasons. 

First of all, there is the recognition 
among virtually every one of us in this 
body that these huge Federal deficts 
of $200 billion plus a year are going to 
be the downfall of this economy and 
they cannot be tolerated. 

Coupled with that are the instincts 
of political self-preservation. Members 
of Congress are not going to abdicate 
doing something about these deficits 
and then face the prospects of a reces- 
sion in 1986 for which they will have 
to be held responsible in the next elec- 
tion. So that is the first reason the 
budget is going to pass. 

Second, the choices have now 
become very few on how to deal with 
these deficits: Those who in the past 
played games with the budget process 
and tried to convince the American 
people that some magic smoke, such as 
eliminating, waste, fraud, and abuse, 
or growing our way out of this prob- 
lem and that will solve the problem, 
with no sacrifice being asked, those 
people are not able to sell that kind of 
snake oil again. 

We recognize that we have to cut 
spending and ultimately we are going 
to have to recognize that those essen- 
tial elements of Governent spending 
are going to have to be paid for by rev- 
enues. 

The beauty of this particular budget 
is that it attacks the problem through 
spending cuts alone and dispels the 
charge that we are afraid to cut spend- 
ing. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Torres). The time of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 additional minutes 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. JONES of Oklahoma. Now, 
anyone can take some gratuitous shots 
at weaknesses in this budget or any 
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other budget. Clearly, there may be 
some economic assumptions and some 
cuts that are soft, but the one signal 
that is going out to the financial mar- 
kets after this budget passes is that 
this is a real budget, with real reduc- 
tions on the order of $50 billion a year. 

The fact is if we continue and pass 
this, it will probably mean that this 
economy can rock along in some sem- 
blance of growth for the next couple 
years. It will mean that Paul Volcker 
and those operating our monetary 
policy will be able to harmonize mone- 
tary and fiscal policy to help ensure 
that economic growth; so it is a real 
budget. 

I would ask tomorrow that we aug- 
ment this real budget with the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. LEATH], because then we can put 
our economy and recovery in high 
gear by reducing that deficit, not $55 
billion, but $75 billion and getting that 
budget by 1988 well below the magical 
$100 billion mark, but that is some- 
thing for discussion tomorrow. 

In the meantime, I think we owe a 
debt of gratitude and appreciation to 
Brit Gray and members of the Budget 
Committee for producing a very credi- 
ble, a very necessary and a very timely 
document. It is critical that we pass it 
and keep this economic recovery some- 
what on track and keep this economy 
from going into a nosedive. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4% minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Illinois [Mrs. MARTIN]. 

Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the chairman of the 
committee and the ranking member. 

It is also a pleasure to see the gentle- 
woman from New York, Ms. Ferraro, 
back on the floor of the House, be- 
cause she assures me that there is an 
answer to that question which has had 
the hearts and minds of each Member 
of Congress waiting and that is, Is 
there life after Congress? Indeed, 
there is. It is nice to see her back. 

Since she was a member of the 
Budget Committee, it is appropriate 
that she is here while we look at 
frankly some of the smoke and mir- 
rors that surround each budget. They 
surround budgets from both sides of 
the aisle. 

I think it is appropriate that we look 
for a second at some of the supposed 
savings that will be in the chairman’s 
budget. 

Now, first of all, there are some say- 
ings and I think that deserves com- 
mendations; but let us look at some of 
them. First, international affairs; no 
cut, no cut. 

Energy: No savings, no savings, no 
recommendation. 

Natural resources: On user fees, no 
recommendation. 

Public land acquisition: No recom- 
mendation. 

Soil and water conservation: No cuts. 
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Reclamation: No savings. 

Maps and charts: No savings. 

Park Service: No recommendation. 

This goes on in every single domestic 
category, no cuts, no savings, no rec- 
ommendations. 

Indeed, in defense there are huge 
savings, but we do not know how they 
are going to be achieved. And if all 
savings are in defense, then we have 
problems. 
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This morning, as a member of the 
Armed Services Committee, controlled 
by the Democrats, there was a chance 
to reprogram a defense system. Now if 
you think this is just Democrat bash- 
ing, wait, for it is not. 

That reprogramming would have 
saved a considerable amount of money 
and it came under specific recommen- 
dation from the Department of De- 
fense. But one Representative from 
each side of the aisle, and I might tell 
you they were both women, worked 
like crazy to make sure that there 
would not be a reprogram. They acted 
as Representatives are supposed to 
act. They represented their States and 
their districts. 

The chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee and the ranking member 
both voted to reprogram so it is not 
party lines involved at all. And do you 
know what? The committee did not re- 
program. We said, in effect, we do not 
care about saving money. We said to 
the Defense Department, “You tried 
to save it; too bad.” And if it had been 
my district, I will have to admit I 
would probably have done the same 
thing. We all would have, and that is 
the real problem. 

Maybe it is because I have been here 
a little longer, but now what matters 
to me is not so much the vote on this 
budget or the Latta budget. 

But how do we finally get the sav- 
ings we all claim we are going to get in 
any of the budgets? In Defense, in 
which the Democrats say we have to 
save the most in, we cannot even get 
out of Armed Services Committee a 
small amount of savings. 

What are we going to do when we 
try to save the big stuff? 

So I tell you this: whatever we pass 
today it will be the Hall of Mirrors at 
Versaille unless later we pass the rec- 
onciliation and the authorization and 
the appropriation bills to match. 

Whatever budget passes, we must 
agree that -we are then going to 
achieve the savings we claim. Let us 
have the kind of instructions that are 
needed to pressure both sides of the 
aisle to produce the reality, not just to 
give the ability meaningful speeches 
about the deficit. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3% minutes to the 
gentleman from New York ([Mr. 
Manton]. 

Mr. MANTON. Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset I would just like to welcome my 
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predecessor from the Ninth Congres- 
sional District from New York, Geral- 
dine Ferraro, who is here in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the committee’s budget resolution, I 
commend the distinguished chairman 
of the Budget Committee for his lead- 
ership in crafting a fair and responsi- 
ble budget for fiscal year 1986 that eq- 
uitably distributes the burden of re- 
ducing the Federal deficit. 

In February, President Reagan sent 
to Congress his budget plan for the 
next fiscal year. He called it a budget 
freeze. But, in fact, it was a harsh, 
cruel proposal that would have robbed 
roughly $30 billion from vital domestic 
programs to pay for a $32 billion in- 
crease in the Pentagon budget—an in- 
crease of 6 percent above inflation. 
Health care for the elderly, housing 
programs, veterans benefits, education 
and training, and almost every other 
program designed to promote econom- 
ic development and assist those most 
in need would have suffered greatly 
under the administration's plan. 

I believe in a strong national de- 
fense. But defense spending must be 
based on a sound and consistent policy 
which maintains our ability to defend 
vital national interests. Furthermore 
we must make certain that every de- 
fense dollar is spent wisely. Clearly, 
the administration’s defense policy 
has failed on all counts. 

Under the first 4 years of the 
Reagan administration, the Pentagon 
spent close to $1 trillion. That means 
the Pentagon has been spending an 
average of $28 million every hour, 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week. Despite 
the largest peacetime defense buildup 
in U.S. history, the readiness of our 
military forces has been seriously 
questioned. At the same time, billions 
of dollars have been wasted on unnec- 
essary and destabilizing weapons sys- 
tems, and billions have been wasted on 
sole source procurement policies and 
the unscrupulous practices of defense 
contractors like General Dynamics. 

While the contractors who cheats 
the taxpayers are guilty of gross viola- 
tions, the Pentagon must take much 
of the blame. Because it is the defense 
establishment’s inefficient purchasing 
practices that encourages cost over- 
runs and pays for the contractor’s mis- 
takes. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee 
budget slows the staggering defense 
buildup while protecting programs 
that provide for the health and wel- 
fare of our Nation’s less fortunate. 
The deficit will be reduced by $56 bil- 
lion next year. However, unlike the ad- 
ministration’s plan, the Budget Com- 
mittee adopts a balanced approach 
toward deficit reduction; 51 percent of 
the savings would come from nonde- 
fense areas and 49 percent of the sav- 
ings would come from the Pentagon 
budget. Under the committee’s plan 
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most domestic programs are frozen or 
reduced below last year’s level. Pro- 
grams targeted to the poor would be 
funded at levels necessary to retain 
current service levels. And the Defense 
Department would be asked to con- 
tribute its fair share to the deficit re- 
duction effort. 

Under the committee budget, budget 
authority for defense would be frozen 
at the fiscal year 1985 level. Oppo- 
nents of this reasonable approach con- 
tend the budget authority freeze will 
cripple our national defense. But noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. 
No major weapons systems will be 
eliminated under the committee 
budget. In fact, due to the unprece- 
dented defense buildup over the past 4 
years, actual defense outlays will in- 
crease in fiscal year 1986 by more than 
$15 billion. Between 1982 and 1985 the 
Pentagon has squirreled away $110 bil- 
lion in its procurement account. In ad- 
dition, the Pentagon has been over- 
compensated for inflation by more 
than $30 billion. 

This budget will not undermine our 
national defense capabilities. To the 
contrary, by calling for reforms that 
will make the Pentagon’s procurement 
practices more efficient and competi- 
tive, the United States will get far 
more for its defense dollar. Further- 
more, the top 13 defense contractors 
whose combined profits topped $122 
billion last year will stop gaining at 
the expense of the taxpayer and at 
the expense of a strong defense. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, this budget 
will achieve a meaningful reduction in 
the Federal deficit which has more 
than tripled under the Reagan admin- 
istration without resorting to the dra- 
conian cuts in domestic programs pro- 
posed by the President. Social Securi- 
ty COLA’s for the most. vulnerable 
sector of our society will be fully pro- 
vided under this budget while pro- 
grams targeted for Americans most in 
need will receive a 3-percent inflation 
adjustment. Other domestic programs 
will be frozen or cut, but preserved. 
Defense spending will be frozen. In 
short, this budget adopts across the 
board fiscal restraint in a fair and re- 
sponsible manner. 

Mr. Chairman, I congratulate the 
chairman of the House Budget Com- 
mittee bringing this fair and equitable 
budget package to the floor of the 
House in such an expeditious manner. 
I urge the members to support the 
committee's budget resolution. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. CALLAHAN]. 

Mr. CALLAHAN, Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to ask the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Gray] about an item of 
interest to the State of Alabama. 

Included in the budget resolution, 
Mr. Chairman, being debated here 
today, you include Outer Continental 
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Shelf revenues that, while helping to 
achieve a greater reduction in the defi- 
cit, distributes to the Federal Treasury 
73 percent of the $6.7 billion currently 
being held in reserve or in an escrow 
account commonly known as 8(G) oil 
moneys and distributes 27 percent of 
the $6.7 billion to several States, in- 
cluding $70 million to the State of Ala- 
bama. 

While the State of Alabama wel- 
comes the $70 million and needs the 
$70 million, let me remind the gentle- 
man that negotiations and discussions 
between the State and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior have been going 
on for several years, and the latest dis- 
cussions were that the State of Ala- 
bama and the other States involved 
were negotiating at a 37-percent level 
for these moneys. The legislation that 
established the 8(G) moneys clearly, 
very clearly defined that the State 
should receive a fair and equitable 
share of the moneys generated from 
the 8(G) areas. 

Let me ask: Is it the intent of the 
committee to include royalties in addi- 
tion to the 27 percent that you have 
offered in your budget? Because royal- 
ties is an issue that is being discussed 
in the settlement between the States 
and the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALLAHAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. There is 
no prejudice at all on the royalty issue 
included in the committee’s recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. CALLAHAN. Mr. Chairman, 
then you would hopefully I think sug- 
gest to the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, and hopefully to the Mer- 
chant and Fisheries that they would 
address the royalty issue in the re- 
quest that you send through this 
budget. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Certain- 
ly that is something the committees of 
jurisdiction could do I would say to 
the gentleman from Alabama, with 
regard to the jurisdictional question, 
House precedent says that that is the 
prerogative of the Parliamentarian 
and we make no determination in our 
resolution as to jurisdiction. That will 
be determined by the Parliamentarian. 

Mr. CALLAHAN. Certainly then it is 
not your intent to circumvent. the his- 
torical committee that has been nego- 
tiating and handling the 8(G) moneys, 
which is the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. It is not 
our intent to circumvent any commit- 
tee. 

Mr. CALLAHAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. DE LA 


Garza]. 
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Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, 
Over 20 years ago when I first came to 
the Congress the first bill I introduced 
was a balanced budget constitutional 
amendment. I had come from the 
Texas Legislature and we operated in 
Texas under a balanced budget. I felt 
that if it was good enough for Texas it 
ought to be good enough for the good 
old U.S.A. 

Well, at that time few were interest- 
ed and less cared. 

We worked the process eventually to 
where we got a Budget Committee. We 
began the necessary discipline several 
years ago toward having a legislative 
congressional budget. I think today is 
an historic day because we are almost 
near fulfillment of that discipline that 
we began several years ago. 

I want to extend my commendation 
and gratitude to the chairman of the 
Committee on the Budget and to the 
ranking minority member in the areas 
where they cooperated, but mostly to 
my chairman and the members who 
have worked so diligently to get us to 
this spot. 

Now, agriculture, let me tell you, my 
dear friends, we in agriculture, in spite 
of the very drastic situation in which 
rural America finds itself, we have 
done our share. In the past four or 
five sessions we have reduced almost 
$30 billion, working with the Budget 
Committee. This year we were allocat- 
ed $1.8 billion which we shall meet, 
gladly, even though we have a very 
difficult situation out there in the hin- 
terlands. 

I have looked at the alternate pro- 
posals, at the substitutes. They are no 
better than the administration’s which 
decimates and dismantles programs of 
rural America. We cannot do that be- 
cause without that base that we have 
of what is the greatest production ca- 
pacity in the world—yes, we have 
problems; yes, sometimes we have sur- 
pluses, but that is because of the tech- 
nology and the ingenuity of the Amer- 
ican producer—but in the budget proc- 
ess the worst suffering of the Ameri- 
can producer, the farmers, is the defi- 
cit, the strength of the dollar, and the 
area where interest impacts, and all of 
the other matters that impact beyond 
our control. 

This is one way to help the farmers 
and to help rural America, not by 
taking away rural water supply, not by 
taking away conservation, not by 
taking away farmers’ loans but by 
seeing that we reduce, as we have done 
in our committee, with a scalpel. We 
have done it, we have done it quietly. 
You do not make headlines when you 
do the right thing and the proper 
thing. You do not get on the 6 o’clock 
news when you are doing the right 
thing. 

But we have done it, and I want to 


very sincerely thank this chairman. 
I want to thank this chairman be- 


cause he has allowed us that privilege. 
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He has come to us and said: “I need 
this money,” and we will give it to 
him. But he has allowed us to do the 
cutting. We will do that. We will 
comply with his request. 

Now, why should we help agricul- 
ture? Well, when I joined the Navy I 
saw signs which said: “Join the Navy 
and see the world.” Well, I never got 
to sea. 

Then when I came to Congress, we 
had the liaison people to come and 
visit with us and say: “Come and visit 
with us, you have the privilege of visit- 
ing aboard ships.” Eventually I worked 
my way up to a submarine. I went on 
the submarine and two things hap- 
pened. One, that submarine had 
enough megatonnage to destroy the 
world, an awesome feeling. 

Second, the submarine underwater, 
undetected, to protect the United 
States of America. I asked the com- 
mander of the submarine: “How long 
can you keep the sub underwater un- 
detected”? He let me take a guess, so I 
said 7 years. 

Well, he told me: “I can keep this 
submarine underwater undetected as 
long as I have food for my crew.” 

So who is running the defense of 
this country? Who is running the U.S. 
Navy? The farmers of America are 
running the defense of this country 
and those who would dismantle their 
programs are wrong because it is in 
the national interest, the national se- 
curity. 

We are the best fed people in the 
world, not that we do not have prob- 
lems, but they are never the fault of 
the farmer. 

Something else went wrong; they do 
not have a job; we did not help with 
the program; we did not distribute. 
Never the fault of the farmer. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I commend you 
and your committee. 

We will give the chairman the neces- 
sary savings he calls for from agricul- 
ture. We will suffer and it will hurt, 
but we will do it because the chairman 
is along the right track and we will 
support his budget because he has 
done us justice and equity. He has 
treated agriculture and rural America 
with sensitivity and compassion. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. DAUB]. 

Mr. DAUB. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
have all the time I would like, but I 
want to hold up this piece of currency. 
Some of you cannot see it, but it is a 1 
million peso note, sent to me by an ag- 
ricultural specialist from Texas with a 
letter in January of this past year. He 
said that this particular currency 
which you and I could take to the Re- 
public of Argentina and spend, it is 
legal tender there right now, was 
worth $769,230.77 in 1962. Now, many 
would ask, of course, and he knew the 
answer, and he told me in the letter: 
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“Congressman, what do you think it is 
worth today”? He said, “$2.50.” 

With nearly $1 trillion deficit when 
this President took office, with deficits 
having doubled under the previous ad- 
ministration and now they have dou- 
bled again under this administration, 
with deficits approaching $2 trillion, 
and by 1989 those deficits could be $3 
trillion, and with the interest costs, 
the carrying charge, not just one- 
ninth of our Federal budget, but ap- 
proaching one-fifth of our Federal 
budget by 1989. 

Mr. Chairman, we are in the process 
of debating the course of our Nation’s 
economic future. The issue is clearly 
stated and the will of the American 
taxpayer is obvious. The question is 
not whether to cut spending, it is not 
even a question of how much to cut 
spending. The question before this 
Congress is soley the method by which 
to achieve the proposed spending cuts, 
using the Senate figures as a guide- 
line. 

During the last Presidential election, 
Americans were offered two simple 
choices. In the case of the majority 
party of this House, the alternative 
was, as always, to raise more taxes to 
fund more runaway spending. More of 
the Democratic money machine. The 
Republican alternative was to instead 
dramatically cut spending and hold 
the line on any new taxes. The people 
spoke with a united voice in a land- 
Slide victory of 49 States for President 
Reagan. The people who pay our sala- 
ries and turn over their hard-earned 


wages to fund this Government spoke 

out in a dramatic fashion, offering the 

most significant mandate in history. 
Yet, even with this clear statement 


from the taxpayers, several of my 
Democratic colleagues are proposing 
to raise additional revenues through 
new taxes in lieu of making the tough 
spending decisions which we are obli- 
gated to make? Have these Members 
been asleep at the wheel the last 5 
years or is it a case where they simply 
cannot let go of the traditional tax- 
and-spend mentality. Let me make it 
clear for the record—certain Members 
of the other side of the aisle and their 
leadership are wrong, dead wrong on 
this issue. 

I am very much aware of the fair- 
ness questions which currently sur- 
round our tax system. As a’ new 
Member on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, I was recently labeled as noth- 
ing short of an “evangelist” for tax 
reform. Indeed, I intend to actively 
support Chairman ROSTENKOWSKI in 
his effort to achieve some real reforms 
to our tax system during this Con- 
gress. That is the appropriate forum 
for dealing with the minimum tax 
issue, not in the context of a budget 
resolution. 

Chairman -ROSTENKOWSKI is to be 
praised for his leadership on this issue 
when the leadership on the other side 
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of the aisle is simply out of touch. 
There is a question of fairness which 
permeates our tax system and we do 
need massive reforms. But to quote 
the gentleman from Illinois, “Only 
fundamental tax reform goes to the 
heart of the fairness issue; the mini- 
mum tax, even an expanded minimum 
tax, is at best a minimal response to 
the gross inequities in our current 
system.” 

The integrity, credibility, and ac- 
countability of this body will be ques- 
tioned if it proceeds upon the path of 
a minimum tax in the course of this 
budget resolution. A minimum tax 
does nothing but put off the critical 
spending decisions which must be 
made. More importantly, a minimum 
tax within the budget process is poor 
precedent for tax reform and threat- 
ens to scuttle any chance for real re- 
forms this year. In the final analysis, 
the American taxpayer will have to 
view a vote for a new minimum tax in 
this forum as a vote for special inter- 
ests. The minimum tax proposals may 
at first blush appear attractive, but 
clearly such proposals are intended 
solely to avoid the tough questions to 
be addressed on spending and tax 
reform. It takes more demagoguery 
than political courage to raise these 
proposals. 

Let’s talk about the fairness issue, 
however. Recently, I shared a podium 
with a member of a big eight account- 
ing firm, who had analyzed the Schu- 
mer-Russo alternative minimum tax 
proposal. Based upon the analysis of 
this firm let me share with you some 
results of that proposed minimum tax 
on individuals. 

First, at a level of $100,000 in alter- 
native minimum taxable income, the 
effective rate of tax for an individual 
taxpayer will be 83.3 percent. Add a 
10- to 20-percent State tax liability 
and the taxpayer approaches or ex- 
ceeds a 100-percent tax on income. Is 
this fair? 

Second, at a level of $95,000. to 
$100,000 of alternative minimum tax- 
able income, the marginal rate on each 
new dollar of income is 104.2 percent. 
In other words, we would be taxing 
the taxpayer in excess of the income 
earned. Is this fair? 

I do have to praise authors for one 
thing, however; these gentlemen had 
the courage to put together a proposal 
for evaluation on its merits. These 
members did not try to finesse new 
taxes through the budget process by 
simply calling for new revenues with 
no specific direction as to what new 
taxes would be involved. The clear im- 
plication in the amendments offered 
by Mr. LEATH and Ms. OAKAR are more 
subtle, but no less dangerous than an 
up-front proposal, Indeed, these pro- 
posals are the Trojan horse of this 
debate—innocent in appearance and 
disastrous in terms of their conse- 
quences. 
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New taxes in this context would un- 
doubtedly mean additional corporate 
minimum taxes and or an increase in 
excise taxes. Where do the Members 
think this tax money comes from and 
who pays for it. In the end, Joe Lunch- 
bucket pays these taxes through 
higher prices for consumer goods. 

Tax revenues do not grow on trees 
and corporations are not islands of 
themselves, they have to pass through 
their costs when corporate America is 
in trouble—as was the case with 
Boeing and Chrysler in the not so dis- 
tant past—we seem to realize that 
these corporations are made up of 
people—of jobs and services to the 
American people. When corporate 
America appears healthy, we lose sight 
of this fact. Why, when corporate 
America is fighting the tough battle 
against competition from overseas, 
would we seek to add another substan- 
tial cost of doing business? What kind 
of economic policy is this? 

The deficit problem is not the result 
of taxes being too low, it is the result 
of spending being too high. I would 
ask the majority leader who has taken 
a special interest in this issue, when is 
your party going to change with the 
times and begin to take responsible ac- 
tions to find real spending and tax re- 
forms to solve our deficit problem? 

@ Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 152, the first concurrent resolu- 
tion on the budget for fiscal year 1986. 

This is not the best of all possible 
budgets we can offer the American 
people. An alternative will be offered 
that would bétter serve the overall 
needs of our citizens, better ensure the 
security of our Nation, and better aid 
the growth of our economy. However, 
in an era of failed Presidential leader- 
ship, dangerously distorted priorities 
and broken promises, it is urgent that 
we act to preserve the programs that 
best serve the needs of our citizens 
and moderate the ill-conceived propos- 
als of those who are intent on disman- 
tling the progressive achievement of 
the last 50 years. 

We have in office a President who is 
hellbent on destroying what is best 
about our American system. He has ac- 
celerated a polarization of our society 
into rich and poor by embracing an in- 
equitable tax structure; he has threat- 
ened the future of our economy with 
massive, destabilizing military expend- 
itures and sky-high deficits; and he 
has sought to convince us that the 
only way to deal with the impending 
deficit crisis is to eliminate those pro- 
grams that invest in the future of our 
Nation and that allow for equal oppor- 
tunity in our society. The President’s 
policies are not only morally cata- 
strophic, but they seriously endanger 
the future of our Nation. 

The President’s fiscal year 1986 
budget proposal in no way departed 
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from this heartless and irresponsible 
strategy. After spending more than $1 
trillion on the military during his first 
term, the President requested an in- 
crease of 10 percent for the coming 
fiscal year. Overall, the President’s 
budget asked for an outright shift of 
$32 billion from very essential domes- 
tic programs to the Department of De- 
fense. Draconian budget reductions 
were requested in a wide range of do- 
mestic programs. 

Action in the Senate somewhat mod- 
erated the President's approach. But 
in the end, the budget that was 
pushed through the Senate by its Re- 
publican majority exemplifies the 
same inhumane approach. The gross 
inequity of the Senate plan is most 
starkly revealed by the fact that it 
would allow defense spending to rise 
for inflation, but would freeze Social 
Security payments. Again and again, 
the burden of deficit reduction is 
placed on those who have already 
made difficult and burdensome sacri- 
fices, even though the dificits are not 
of their making. 

While it is far from perfect, the 
budget drafted in the House of Repre- 
sentatives is significantly more respon- 
sible than those proposed by the Presi- 
dent or the Senate. For the first time 
since Ronald Reagan was elected, the 
House proposes to take away the gold- 
plated credit card with which he has 
engaged in a military spending spree 
on a scale previously unknown to this 
Nation. Amidst a growing recognition 
that tax dollars are being squandered 
through unnecessary spending and 
outright fraud and abuse, the destabi- 
lizing acquisition of more and more 
weapons of destruction will be reined 
in. This is an encouraging develop- 
ment. 

Moreover, the President’s cynical 
proposal, endorsed by Republicans in 
the Senate, to throw hundreds of 
thousands of our elderly citizens into 
poverty by eliminating their Social Se- 
curity cost-of-living adjustment 
[COLA] has been forcefuly rejected by 
the House. The President’s proposal to 
freeze the COLA was a blatant viola- 
tion of his campaign promise never to 
tamper with Social Security, and I can 
think of no other instance in which he 
has more clearly demonstrated his 
contempt for the American people 
than in violating this solemn pledge. 
Also rejected are substantial spending 
cuts proposed by President Reagan in 
the Medicare Program, which would 
have forced the elderly to pay more in 
out-of-pocket expenses for desperately 
needed health care. 

The rejection of any cuts in Social 
Security sends a strong message to the 
American people that the House of 
Representatives will not stand for a 
policy of balancing the budget on the 
backs of the elderly. Our elderly citi- 
zens have been asked again and again 
to sacrifice for the sake of reducing 
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the national debt. But their Social Se- 
curity benefits in no way contribute to 
that debt. On the contrary, the Social 
Security trust funds are expected to 
show substantial surpluses well into 
the next century. 

The House has once again refused to 
acquiesce to drastic new cuts in pro- 
grams that help low- and middle- 
income citizens invest in their own 
future, by allowing most of these pro- 
grams to remain funded at the current 
services level. For instance, medicaid, 
child nutrition, subsidized housing, 
the Job Corps, and student financial 
aid will all receive full adjustments for 
inflation under the House plan. Fur- 
ther, the House resolution recognizes 
the severity of our Nation’s most 
urgent health crisis, acquired immune 
deficiency syndrome [AIDS], by in- 
creasing funding for Federal efforts to 
combat this tragic epidemic. 

And importantly, the House plan 
will reduce the monstrous Federal 
budget deficit by $56 billion in fiscal 
1986, for a total of $259 billion in defi- 
cit reductions by fiscal 1988. These 
deficit reductions are much larger 
than those called for by the President 
in his initial fiscal 1986 budget re- 
quest, resulting in a 1988 deficit that is 
$20 billion less than the President’s. 

The need to bring the deficit down 
in urgent. In the short run, ballooning 
deficits will encourage high interest 
rates and a new recession. In the long 
run, the economy will be crippled as 
more and more resources are commit- 
ted to servicing the national debt, 
rather than to production. Moreover, 
the ability of the Federal Government 
to fulfill its obligations to the Ameri- 
can public is also threatened by enor- 
mous deficits. 

An analysis of spending priorities 
under the Reagan administration dem- 
onstrates conclusively that Reagan 
budget policies—including his massive 
military buildup and his tax giveaways 
for corporations and the wealthy—are 
to blame for the deficit crisis. Logic 
dictates that the solution to the deficit 
crisis should address the causes. And 
this means that continued drastic cuts 
in programs of importance to low- and 
middle-income Americans should not 
form the basis of any deficit-reduction 
package. 

The budget resolution before us 
today recognizes this crucial fact. It 
seeks to bring deficits down without 
unfairly targeting those who are least 
able to shoulder the burden. And it 
calls for a halt in the rapidly escalat- 
ing military expenditures that have 
accounted for much of our increased 
debt. These aspects of the plan make 
it worthy of our strong support. 

However, it must not go unsaid that 
there are major flaws in the House 
resolution. A fully responsible alterna- 
tive to the twisted priorities of the 
Reagan administration should involve 
both an equitable and simplified tax 
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policy that forces all corporations and 
individuals to pay their fair share of 
taxes and a substantial reduction in 
excessive Pentagon expenditures that 
distort our economy and bring us 
closer to a confrontation with the 
Soviet Union. 


The House budget does not in any 
way address the urgent need to restore 
to our National Treasury the tax pay- 
ments that are rightly owned by indi- 
vidual and corporate tax dodgers who 
have found comfort and encourage- 
ment in the Reagan tax policy. Fur- 
ther, it continues to target many do- 
mestic programs that are of crucial im- 
portance to our Nation’s development 
as a whole and that are crucial to the 
well-being of cities in particular. And 
it fails to acknowledge that halting 
military expenditures at their current 
levels must be only the first step in a 
program to eventually reduce military 
spending by substantial amounts. The 
simple fact of the matter is that we 
cannot place our Nation back on the 
path of long-term security and pros- 
perity unless we drastically reorder 
our current budget priorities. 


The deficit crisis will not be solved 
until the Treasury receives additional 
revenue. However, the inevitability of 
a revenue increase should in no way 
foreshadow new and burdensome 
taxes on lower and middle income tax- 
payers, most of whom are already 
shouldering a disproportionate burden 
under the current tax system. Rather, 
a program of comprehensive tax sim- 
plification and reform should be initi- 
ated that will demand the corporate 
and individual tax dodgers pay their 
fair share. The current myriad of cor- 
porate tax loopholes, exemptions, and 
preferences that perforate the Tax 
Code should be completely eliminated. 
Once these revenue-losing holes— 
many of which were devised by the 
Reagan administration—are plugged, 
the code-will no longer operate as a 
sieve through which potential revenue 
drains. Instead, tax fairness will be re- 
established, and the tax burden on av- 
erage Americans will be significantly 
reduced. 

The extent of the revenue drain 
from unpaid corporate taxes is not 
wholly known to many Americans. 
Many profitable corporations are 
paying zero or less in taxes. Together, 
losses to the Treasury as a result of 
the investment tax credit [ITC] and 
accelerated cost recovery system 
[ACRS], the two biggest corporate tax 
giveaways, will total more than $60 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1986 alone. There is abso- 
lutely no reason why this “aid for de- 
pendent corporations’—or any other 
giveaway to corporations—should be 
considered out of bounds to those who 
are seeking to cut the deficit. 

Another major failing of the House 
resolution is its treatment of a series 
of domestic programs that are truly an 
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investment in our Nation’s future and 
should not be subject to further cuts. 
While the resolution generally sub- 
jects most domestic programs to a 1- 
year freeze, certain programs are sub- 
ject to additional reductions beyond 
the freeze. Amongst the programs 
slated for further reductions are: Pro- 
grams aimed at preserving our natural 
resources and protecting the environ- 
ment, which will be cut by $1.85 billion 
over 3 years; transportation programs, 
including a 10-percent reduction below 
fiscal 1985 levels for Amtrak and a 
freeze on vital mass transit funding in 
fiscal 1986; community and regional 
development programs, which will be 
cut by 10 percent; and assistance for 
small businesses. 

The proposed 25-percent reduction 
of the general revenue sharing pro- 
gram embodied in the House resolu- 
tion is particularly misguided. As 
chairman of the authorizing subcom- 
mittee, I am working to assure full 
funding for GRS in 1986 and beyond. 

In 1983, when the program was reau- 
thorized for 3 years through Septem- 
ber 30, 1986, President Reagan de- 
clared: “The Federal Government 
never spent money more wisely than 
by devoting it to general revenue shar- 
ing.” Yet, only a year later, this pro- 
gram which benefits over 39,000 local 
governments and the people they 
serve is targeted for elimination. 

The loss of GRS funds will deal a 
severe blow to thousands of local gov- 
ernments which are already straining 
from the loss of billions of dollars of 
Federal aid. Because GRS supports es- 
sential services, the elimination of the 
program will leave many local govern- 
ments with limited options to respond 
to a revenue reduction: either cut serv- 
ices or raise taxes. 

Revenue sharing is a program which 
works because it allows local govern- 
ments to decide their own priorities 
with a minimum of red tape. For this 
reason, the Reagan administration 
supported the program’s reauthoriza- 
tion in 1983. The needs of local gov- 
ernments in meeting their obligation 
to provide essential services have in- 
creased, not diminished. 

I am hopeful that the Budget con- 
ference report will restore full funding 
for this vital program. 

Finally, the House budget resolution 
is deeply flawed in its approval of 3 
percent real growth in defense appro- 
priations in both fiscal 1987 and fiscal 
1988. While it is true that the halt in 
further growth of defense appropria- 
tions for fiscal 1986 represents some- 
what of a landmark, the full resolu- 
tion amounts to one step forward fol- 
lowed by two steps back. 

The President has suggested that 
the resolution’s levels for defense are 
unacceptably low. But the levels of de- 
fense spending called for in the House 
resolution are more than double the 
levels that prevailed in 1980. Even 
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under the proposed freeze, actual out- 
lays for defense will rise by $15 billion 
next year, as a result of previously ap- 
propriated—but unspent—funds in the 
Department of Defense budget. 

The continued rapid increase of 
wasteful military spending at the ex- 
pense of programs that serve vital 
human needs is a dangerous and unac- 
ceptable path for our Nation. The de- 
cision to freeze defense appropriations 
in fiscal 1986 should be followed in the 
next year and beyond with substantial 
reductions in spending for programs, 
such as the dangerously destabilizing 
D-5 missile and the fabulously expen- 
sive star wars system, that contribute 
nothing to our national security. Care- 
ful monitoring of defense outlays is 
also necessary, in order to reduce the 
waste of tax dollars by the purchase of 
small parts for exaggerated prices and 
by outright cheating by defense con- 
tractors. 

In every way, the resolution before 
us today should be considered a first 
step. It is a first step toward control- 
ling runaway military spending. It is a 
first step toward preserving vital 
human services programs. And it is a 
first step toward controlling the bal- 
looning Federal deficit. 

Our support for the resolution 
should therefore be strong, but it 
should also be conditional. It must be 
conditioned on future action by this 
body to substantially reduce military 
spending, to restore needed funding 
for programs that invest in the future 
of our people, and to put a permanent 
end to the deficit crisis by creating a 
fairer Tax Code. 

It is perhaps true that substantial 

progress on such an agenda for the 
future will not be achieved under the 
current leadership in the executive 
branch, which is ideologically commit- 
ted to the destruction of this century’s 
progressive achievements. But if that 
is the case, we must persevere until 
that leadership is changed. Above all, 
we must not lose sight of our most im- 
portant goals. The American people 
will be the ultimate beneficiaries of 
our persistent demands for full êm- 
ployment, economic opportunity, 
income security, tax fairness, and 
above all, peace. 
@ Mr. AuCOIN. Mr. Chairman, today 
we'll begin working on a budget resolu- 
tion to set spending targets over the 
next 3 years. Without a doubt, this 
debate will be one of the most impor- 
tant, and difficult, Congress will have 
this session. 

Clearly, we can’t afford to continue 
down the road of $200 billion annual 
budget deficits. For that reason, I’m 
supporting an across-the-board budget 
freeze with additional cuts. 

However, where we make these cuts 
is as important as the bottom line on 
our budget ledger. While 1960's social 
spending is clearly not the wave of the 
future or the answer to all our prob- 
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lems, certain programs that have paid 
their way should be spared the budget 
ax. One of these is the community 
service block grant. 

The community services block grant 
provides funding to States to provide 
essential social services such as child 
care, emergency shelter, and feeding 
programs. Over the years, I’ve had the 
opportunity to see firsthand how this 
program works in Oregon, and how 
well. 

There are close to 3,000 homeless 
people sleeping on the streets or in di- 
lapidated skid row housing in Port- 
land, OR—the heart of my congres- 
sional district. Close to 50 percent of 
these people suffer from alcoholism. 
Nearly 1,400 are women and children 
fleeing situations of domestic violence. 

According to a recent study by Mult- 
nomah County, OR, most of these in- 
dividuals. do not qualify for public as- 
sistance. Most are hungry—for decent 
food, housing, and an opportunity to 
work. 

The State of Oregon is working to 
meet the needs of the homeless in in- 
novative new ways, such as a Housing 
Voucher Program. Local governments 
are struggling to meet increased de- 
mands. Despite these efforts, there is 
still.a gap in support services. A gap 
that has been partially filled thanks to 
the community services block grant. 

The Portland Community Action 
Agency, which administers CSBG 
funds in Portland, has used this 
money to start a health care clinic for 
uninsured low-income residents. Com- 
munity services block grant funds ac- 
count for only 10 percent of the total 
operating budget of this clinic. Howev- 
er, these dollars have leveraged 
$80,000 in independent contributions 
and $15,000 in donated medical serv- 
ices and supplies. 

In Yamhill County, OR, where un- 
employment is still far too high, 
CSBG funds are used to collect and 
distribute 150,000 pounds of salvagea- 
ble food from local merchants every 
year. 

In The Dalles, OR, where unemploy- 
ment is between 16 and 19 percent, the 
Mid-Columbia Community © Action 
Council is the only provider of social 
services in the entire community. 

The community services block grant 
more than pays its own way in 
Oregon. The $2.7 million the State re- 
ceives is used to leverage $50 million in 
services to the poor. 

The Community Services Block 
Grant Program saves society countless 
dollars—not to mention the indignity 
of poverty—by solving economic prob- 
lems before they get worse. Continued 
support of this program is a demon- 
stration of prudence as well as com- 
passion.@ 

è Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, late last month, the Presi- 
dent went on television before the 
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American public to express the impor- 
tance of passing the administration 
endorsed Senate fiscal year 1986 
budget compromise. He emphasized 
the need for Americans to make sacri- 
fices in order to reduce the deficit. Os- 
tensibly these sacrifices—$56 billion 
worth—would insure economic pros- 
perity for all Americans. But I ask: at 
what cost? 

Not only does the Senate budget 
package require older Americans to 
forgo cost-of-living increases in Social 
Security and other pension programs, 
but it would also increase Medicare 
part B premiums paid by beneficiaries 
from 25 to 30 percent. Other Senate 
reductions cut at the very heart of our 
economic development programs. The 
Senate package totally eliminates 12 
programs, including revenue sharing, 
urban development action grants, Eco- 
nomic Development Administration, 
Work Incentive Program, rental devel- 
opment grants, section 312 rehabilita- 
tion housing loans, Export-Import 
Bank direct loans, community services 
block grant, and trade adjustment as- 
sistance for firms, among others. I am 
not convinced that this is a fair ap- 
proach to reducing the deficit. 

The proposal now before the House 
is, in my opinion, a far superior docu- 
ment. Not perfect by any means, but 
by far more compassionate, far more 
equitable for all Americans. It, too, re- 
duces the deficit by $56.2 billion, but 
not through unnecessary sacrifices by 
the elderly or poor. The Social Securi- 
ty system, for example, is self-financed 
and is, in fact, at present running a 
substantial surplus in anticipation of 
greater obligations in the future. After 
the sacrifices we requested of Social 
Security beneficiaries in 1983, how can 
we ask further sacrifices of them now? 

The House budget would also pro- 
vide an increase to compensate for in- 
flation for programs to aid low-income 
individuals and for means-tested enti- 
tlements. The Senate proposal, howev- 
er, would generally freeze most domes- 
tic programs at the fiscal year 1985 
budget authority level, or cut them 
below that level. We have asked these 
same programs to make sacrifices year 
after year. 

The House Budget Committee un- 
derstood the importance not only of 
reducing the deficit—a laudable goal 
in itself—but it also understood the 
importance of developing an economic 
philosophy beyond that of reducing 
the deficit. This budget maintains a 
solid commitment to America’s future 
by providing adequate funding levels 
for education, science, and research. 
Without these vital components, no 
amount of deficit reduction will guar- 
antee our children’s economic future. 

The major criticism of this budget 
will be the decision to freeze defense 
budget authority at the fiscal year 
1985 level. But this is not the catastro- 
phe some would contend. The fiscal 
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year 1986 defense budget would still be 
double that of fiscal year 1980, and 
would still mean that an additional 
$15 billion in outlays will be spent 
next year because of previously obli- 
gated funds. In addition, this budget 
proposal provides for real increases 
above inflation of three percent in 
fiscal year 1987, and again in fiscal 
year 1988. 

In fact, our national security will not 
be threatened by this modest interrup- 
tion in the President’s extraordinary 
peacetime defense buildup. The nearly 
$300 billion defense budget would be 
reduced by only $6 billion in fiscal 
year 1986 and $3.4 billion in fiscal year 
1987 below the amount needed to keep 
up with the inflation. But by fiscal 
year 1988, it would not be cut at all; 
rather, it would be increased by $2.4 
billion. When defense spending cuts 
are measured on the same basis as 
nondefense cuts, nondefense reduc- 
tions outweigh defense reductions by a 
factor of 4 to 1 in fiscal year 1986, and 
by more than 12 to 1 over the next 3 
years. 

A long time ago, Secretary of De- 
fense Caspar Weinberger understood 
the importance of balancing defense 
and nondefense programs. In 1972, 
when he was Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, he said: 

The identification of a threat to security 
does not automatically require an expendi- 
ture in the defense budget to neutralize it. 
The Nation’s total resources being limited, 
it is mecessary to consider what is being 
given up to meet the threat. Some may feel 
it more important to invest money in educa- 
tion or health than to provide against what 
they consider remote contingencies in the 
national security field. The defense budget, 
in short, must be seen not only in terms of 
what we must defend ourselves against but 
what we have to defend. 

This is a balanced and equitable 

budget proposal for which the House 
Budget Committee should be com- 
mended. It was more than a difficult 
task; it was a necessary one. The com- 
mittee made some hard decisions 
which were necessary in order to 
reduce the staggering deficits. This, in 
turn, should allow interest rates to 
come down and the economy to 
expand in a way that will reduce the 
rate of unemployment, which is still 
far too high. But the committee also 
showed compassion to those Ameri- 
cans who suffer most in our society— 
the elderly and the low-income. And it 
commits our Nation to the future by 
adequately funding education, science, 
and research programs. In essence, 
this budget is a budget which may 
be—and should be—endorsed by each 
of us. Thank you. 
@ Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, it’s encouraging to me today to 
hear an increasing number of my col- 
leagues express their concern about 
the Federal deficit and national debt. 

Throughout my 25 years of service 
as a public official, I have consistently 
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supported policies of restrained State 
and Federal Government spending and 
balanced budgets. Unfortunately, as a 
member of the minority party during 
all 25 years, not enough of my col- 
leagues supported these policies, and 
as a result, we are faced with Federal 
deficits projected to exceed $200 bil- 
lion this year and a national debt ap- 
proaching $2 trillion. Many of us have 
warned for years that we would one 
day reach a day of reckoning when the 
Congress would be held accountable 
for the endless years of spending more 
money than it had available. We have 
reached that day of reckoning and 
now must pay the price which includes 
a $200 billion annual interest payment 
on the national debt, one of the larg- 
est components of the budget resolu- 
tion we consider today. 


There can be no denying that the 
growing Federal deficits and mounting 
national debt have seriously impaired 
our economy. Exorbitant Federal bor- 
rowing to finance the national debt 
has driven up the cost we must pay to 
borrow money to build and buy homes, 
cars, and businesses. It has increased 
the cost of credit for businessmen 
seeking to expand and create more 
jobs. And it has contributed to our Na- 
tion’s record trade deficit by raising 
the price of American made goods, in- 
creasing demand for foreign imports 
and decreasing the demand on foreign 
markets for U.S. produced items. 


There are no easy solutions to regain 
control and ultimately balance the 
Federal budget, although many of my 
colleagues advocate proposals to 
juggle the books by using Social Secu- 
rity trust fund surpluses to reduce the 
General Treasury deficit. As I have 
said so many times this year and in 
the past, the Social Security system is 
not the cause of our budgetary dilem- 
ma. In fact, the trust fund surplus is 
projected to increase to as much as $45 
billion next year. 


The Social Security system was es- 
tablished 50 years ago as an autono- 
mous, self-supported program funded 
by employee and employer contribu- 
tions. Unfortunately, as budgetary 
pressures have increased over the 
years, Congress has too often sought 
to alter the Social Security system to 
achieve short-term budgetary savings 
instead of a long-term strengthening 
of the system. Once again this year, 
some of my colleagues propose freez- 
ing or reducing Social Security cost-of- 
living adjustments to lower the Feder- 
al deficit. This is simply a phony issue 
because the Social Security trust fund 
surplus, no matter how large, cannot 
be used to fund national defense, agri- 
culture, or education programs, build 
roads and bridges, or even pay the in- 
terest on the national debt. It’s wrong 
to suggest otherwise and I will contin- 
ue to oppose any attempts this year or 
in the future to effect false budgetary 
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savings at the expense of our Nation’s 
36 million Social Security recipients. 

Instead, we must first understand 
the cause of our mounting budget defi- 
cits before we can address the solu- 
tion. The major cause for sharply 
rising Federal spending is the creation 
of countless new programs by Con- 
gress in the past without regard for 
how to pay for these commitments, let 
alone whether or not they were 
needed or workable. For more than a 
generation, a majority of the Members 
of Congress voted to support any pro- 
gram that had a good title without 
worrying about the cost to the Ameri- 
can taxpayers. Over time, new pro- 
grams have been created and others 
have expanded and become en- 
trenched to the point where Congress 
finds it virtually impossible to elimi- 
nate or reduce funding. 

To finance these obligations, Con- 
gress has had little recourse but to 
raise taxes and borrow more money. 
Taxes and borrowing increased so 
much by the end of the last decade 
that our Nation’s economy was on the 
brink of disaster. Inflation, unemploy- 
ment, and interest rates soared to the 
point that economic growth was 
choked off. It wasn’t until the current 
administration set in place an econom- 
ic plan to reduce taxes and cut Federal 
spending that our economy recovered 
and grew at a record pace. Our eco- 
nomic recovery will be short circuited, 
however, if we do not remain commit- 
ted to achieving further budgetary re- 
ductions while resisting tax increases. 

President Reagan is to be commend- 
ed for his leadership in setting a na- 
tional agenda that will prolong eco- 
nomic growth. It’s ironic, however, 
that many of the same people who 
supported the programs that have 
contributed greatly to our budget defi- 
cits, now criticize President Reagan 
for those deficits. The truth of the 
matter is that no President can appro- 
priate a single dollar that Congress 
has not first appropriated. So if 
anyone is looking to place blame for 
our almost $2 trillion debt, it is Con- 
gress that must shoulder the responsi- 
bility. 

In President Reagan’s case, he did 
not have the opportunity to start with 
a clean slate. He inherited a $1 trillion 
national debt and annual interest pay- 
ments on that debt which have risen 
from $117 billion to $200 billion per 
year: 

From fiscal year 1982, when Presi- 
dent Reagan submitted his first 
budget, through the fiscal year 1986 
budget proposal we consider today, the 
President has had no choice but to re- 
quest and spend $778.9 billion just to 
pay the interest on the national debt 
he inherited. The truth is, that of the 
$932.2 billion increase in the national 
debt for President Reagan’s five budg- 
ets, $778.9 billion, or 83.5 percent, 
went to pay the interest on the nation- 
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al debt he inherited. So to blame 
President Reagan for the huge in- 
crease in the national debt is a bad 
rap. In fact, had it not been for his de- 
termined leadership in reducing the 
rate of spending increase, we would be 
in an even worse condition than we are 
today. 

Clearly, the responsibility as well as 
the solution to our budgetary prob- 
lems rests with Congress. Ultimately 
we must make the difficult decisions 
to set our economic house in order or 
our Nation will collapse under the 
weight of outstanding obligations to 
cover the national debt. Reducing or 
limiting Social Security benefits is not 
the answer to our problem. Instead, we 
must look to the many programs Con- 
gress created over the years. The day 
of reckoning has arrived and the time 
is now to do something about the eco- 
nomic future of our great Nation.e 
è Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, ag- 
riculture has received a good deal of 
attention in the last 3 years. While the 
budget for the commodity programs 
has grown considerably in that time, I 
want to point out that the projected 
cost for the commodity programs for 
fiscal 1986 will amount to no more 
than 1 percent of the entire Federal 
budget. Remember that these are the 
programs that ensure that America 
has enough to eat, that stabilize the 
largest single industry in our economy, 
and allow us to help those less fortu- 
nate than us around the world. I 
would suggest that the relatively small 
amount that we spend to sustain our 
capacity to provide food is the most ef- 
fective insurance payment that we can 
make to assure ourselves that we, 
unlike so many others, shall not go 
hungry. 

I want to examine briefly one par- 
ticular commodity and discuss the con- 
tributions that it has already made to 
our efforts to reduce the deficit. In 
November 1983, the President enacted 
a dairy bill that had been the subject 
of some controversy. Its supporters 
had argued that the farmer funded 
milk diversion that the bill contained 
would reduce Government purchases 
of surplus dairy products and the out- 
lays that must be made by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. To be spe- 
cific, the Agriculture Committee pro- 
jected that the legislation that it was 
offering the House would save ap- 
proximately $1 billion over the previ- 
ous year’s costs. 

Was the committee correct? Well, 
Government purchases of surplus 
dairy products fell to only half of 
what they had been in the previous 
year. As a result, outlays for this im- 
portant program were reduced by $1 
billion. I might add as an aside that, if 
we had been as successful in reducing 
the costs of the many other programs 
which contribute so much more to the 
deficit, we would not be here today 
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wringing our hands over the terrible 
costs that that deficit is creating. 

Why do I raise this now historical 
point? Simply because the Agriculture 
Committee will, later this year, be 
bringing to you a comprehensive farm 
bill. Just as we did with the dairy bill 
in 1983, we shall bring you a responsi- 
ble bill—one that balances the need to 
make reductions in the outlays for the 
agricultural programs with the need to 
ensure our capacity to produce an 
abundant and, therefore, affordable 
supply of food. 

Dairy farmers pitched in to reduce 
the cost of the Federal budget in 1984 
by $1 billion. They financed an indus- 
trywide effort to reduce milk produc- 
tion, an effort that succeeded. Con- 
trary to what this rather unique ac- 
complishment might suggest, they are 
not back this year trying to hold the 
line. They are developing another self- 
help plan to further reduce Govern- 
ment purchases and outlays. I hope 
that, when the Agriculture Committee 
brings this program to the floor for 
your consideration, you will recognize 
the success of last year’s self-help di- 
version and endorse the benefits that 
such a program offers to both the Fed- 
eral budget and the dairy industry. 

Mr. Chairman, each year as we con- 
sider the budget resolution, there is 
general agreement that the issue at 
hand is one of critical importance. 
What is different this year is that I 
think that most of us also understand 
that we are faced with serious deci- 
sions that may reshape the role of the 
Federal Government as well as try to 
reduce the overwhelming deficit fig- 
ures. 

This. watershed situation comes 
about in part due to the deficit, but it 
also is present because we are starting 
to look toward the 2ist century and 
questioning what kinds of programs 
will best serve us then. What direction 
should we take? Who will these pro- 
grams serve? What types of services 
will be needed? How do we mold pro- 
grams that will encourage people to 
plan for their futures—their educa- 
tion, their children’s education, their 
own retraining for the rapidly chang- 
ing marketplace, and their retirement? 
Can we really anticipate what the 
future needs will require? 

Much of what should be known in 
order to plan for the future is already 
available. We know what the demo- 
graphics of the population will be. 
People are living longer, and we kūow 
the numbers of those already in the 
various age cohorts. We are aware of 
the increasing numbers of women in 
the work force. In addition, data show 
that 700,000 young people leave school 
each year, yet schooling continues to 
be the one factor which is highly re- 
lated to earnings and productivity. 
Those youngsters in kindergarten 
today are our productive work force 
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into the middle of the next century. 
The numbers of people entering the 
work force in the early 1990’s will be 
less than half the number that en- 
tered in the late 1970's. 

What does all of this information 
mean? Groups. historically not well 
served by our schools are those who in 
the near future will constitute the ma- 
jority of our population. There will be 
fewer young people entering the labor 
market over the next few years, 
making critical the need to provide a 
quality education and to try to retain 
a greater portion of our youth in 
school through the high school years. 
Finally, a smaller labor force will form 
the basis of the retirement income 
support for a much larger group of re- 
tiring workers. 

As ranking Republican member on 
the Education and Labor Committee, I 
cannot ignore these data. Although I 
am seriously concerned about the 
budget deficit and its effect on our 
overall economy, I am also concerned 
about being shortsighted and short- 
termed in our thinking, focusing only 
on numbers and forgetting what lies 
behind them. 

For example, at the same time that 
we are calling for budget cuts in edu- 
cation programs, we are proposing sig- 
nificant reductions to the revenue- 
sharing program. In addition, it is 
highly likely that the tax reform pro- 
posals that will be considered by the 
Congress will suggest repeal of the 
State and local tax deductions. These 
two actions taken together have the 
potential of casting a burden of ap- 
proximately $40 billion back to State 
and local governments; about half of 
which will be borne by education. 
Looking at the whole picture as such, 
we are forcing State and local govern- 
ments to shoulder the burden for edu- 
cation while at the same time making 
it more difficult to raise revenue. I 
have serious reservations about the 
overall effect.of these proposals taken 
together, yet when examined alone, 
each proposal saves dollars toward 
budget reduction. 

Given this perspective, I would like 
to focus my remarks on a few pro- 
grams which come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. Until the final budget savings 
are agreed to by both the House and 
the Senate, it is difficult to assess 
their overall effect. My interest is to 
work toward a responsible budget 
package that strives to reach the re- 
quired savings without doing irrepara- 
ble damage to vital programs. If 
budget savings must be achieved, fair 
alternatives must be developed so that 
individuals served by these programs 
are not overlooked. i 

First, in the area of guaranteed stu- 
dent loans [GSL], itappears that Con- 
gress has the opportunity to achieve 
reasonable savings without harming 
the program or denying assistance to 
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qualified students. Among the various 
suggestions and alternatives that have 
been discussed over the past several 
months a consensus appears to be-de- 
veloping that certain reforms may 
contribute to both the long-term 
health of the GSL Program as well as 
the overall economic well-being of the 
Nation. However, I should also add 
that a complex program such as GSL's 
does not lend itself to short-term quick 
fixes. For example, one proposal 
which was estimated to save approxi- 
mately $177 million in fiscal year 1986 
is the recall of Federal advance funds 
to State guarantee agencies. The 
impact in a number of States of such a 
provision would be devastation. In 
Vermont alone, $914,000 of the $1.5 
million statutorily mandated reserves 
come from Federal advance funds. An 
immediate recall of this magnitude 
would quite simply mean that the 
State would have to immediately re- 
place the lost Federal advances—an 
unlikely prospect. In essence such a 
move would terminate the GSL Pro- 
gram in Vermont. Certainly such an 
unintended consequence would be un- 
acceptable. That is why we must avoid 
the short-term quick fix proposals and 
concentrate on true reform which has 
a cumulative, sustained, and realistic 
impact on the budget deficit without 
causing serious disruption in the basic 
programmatic services provided by the 
legislation. 

Along these lines one basic reform 
that must be tackled is the definition 
of independent student in the determi- 
nation of eligibility for a GSL. It 
should be noted that the administra- 
tion has outlined 11 options for tight- 
ening the existing definition of finan- 
cial independence. The requirements 
used by some States and institutions 
in administering their own funds are 
already more stringent than those 
used in Federal programs. The Post- 
secondary Education Subcommittee 
hearing records also reveal that, for 
various reasons, college officials, too, 
are dissatisfied with the current defi- 
nition of student financial independ- 
ence. Under current Federal law, fi- 
nancial aid applicants are deemed fi- 
nancially independent of their parents 
if they satisfy three criteria: 

First, a residence criterion—may not 
have lived with parent or guardian for 
more than 6 weeks per year. 

Second, an income tax deduction cri- 
terion—may not have been claimed as 
a dependent by parent or guardian for 
Federal income tax purposes. 

Third, a financial support criterion— 
must not have received more than 
$750 in a year from parents or guard- 
ians. 

As the college board noted in sub- 
committee testimony, the current defi- 
nition of independent student raises at 
least three concerns. The first is 
whether the three criteria in the cur- 
rent definition are sufficient to deter- 
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mine when students and parents have 
severed significant economic ties. The 
second concern is whether the criteria 
used to establish financial independ- 
ence can be verified. A third concern is 
whether the current definition gives 
incentives to students and their fami- 
lies to change from dependent to inde- 
pendent status in order to obtain a 
layer public subsidy for educational 
expenses. 

In terms of savings to the Federal 
Government, I have received informal 
estimates from the Congressional 
Budget Office on four of the various 
proposed changes in the definition of 
an independent student. Although the 
projected savings for fiscal year 1986 
are minimal—ranging from $1 to $4 
million depending on the proposal— 
the long-term results are impressive— 
ranging from $30 to $80 million by 
fiscal year 1990 depending on the pro- 
posal. This is an example of the poten- 
tial for true reform—and significant 
responsible action aimed at controlling 
government spending over the long 
term. 

Furthermore, these estimates are 
based on a very conservative staff 
analysis by CBO which overlooks the 
experiences in several States which 
suggests that savings could be much 
higher. For example, OMB projects 
that if the definition of independent 
student were tightened and applied to 
all student aid programs, the savings 
could be as high as $192 million in 
fiscal year 1986 alone. 

Other such reforms might include 
items such as a universal needs analy- 
sis, reduction in the special allowances 
paid to lenders, mandatory multiple 
disbursements by lenders, and reduc- 
tion in the reinsurance provisions for 
State guarantee agencies. 

Second is child nutrition programs. 
Children are unable to benefit from an 
education program if they are hungry. 
These programs were established to 
assure that children from low-income 
families would not go hungry during 
the schoolday, and therefore fall 
behind. Economy of scale though 
made it evident that the program 
would have to serve more than just 
the economically disadvantaged in 
order to have a sufficient base from 
which to operate. 

Considering the Senate budget rec- 
ommendations, savings may have to be 
achieved in this program. I am con- 
cerned that our action in this area not 
precipitate large scale reduction in the 
number of school-based nutrition pro- 
grams, I believe that savings can be 
achieved without destroying the cur- 
rent structure of the School Lunch 
Program. Specifically, a 1-cent reduc- 
tion in the section 4 cash support for 
the so-called paid student and a 1-cent 
reduction in commodity assistance are 
possible. Together these reductions 
total approximately $38 million in sav- 
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ings without creating the likelihood of 
large-scale reduction in participation 
in the School Lunch Program by 
school districts across the Nation. 

An additional $200 million can be 
saved by requiring documentation of a 
family’s primary source of income 
with the submission of application for 
free and reduced price school lunch 
benefits. This provision insures that 
only those children from eligible fami- 
lies will be served free and reduced 
price meals. 

A final suggestion would be to freeze 
all reimbursement rates for all Child 
Nutrition Programs effective July 1, 
1985, through June 30, 1986. This pro- 
vision would provide approximately 
$160 million in savings for fiscal year 
1986. These recommendations preserve 
the integrity of the program while 
striving for reasonable levels of assist- 
ance. 

Various budget recommendations 
have been put forth in the area of em- 
ployment and training programs. 
Many may believe that with the im- 
proved economy and fairly stable un- 
employment rates that this is an area 
that can absorb significant budget re- 
ductions. It is true that since Decem- 
ber 1982 the economy has created 8.1 
million new jobs and the unemploy- 
ment rate has remained fairly level at 
7.3 percent. Unfortunately, this recov- 
ery has not been evenhanded with re- 
spect to some areas of the country and 
with respect to youth. There are pock- 
ets of unemployment, even in States 
that have overall unemployment fig- 
ures near the national rate, that reach 
30 to 40 percent. Youth make up one- 
fifth of the civilian population and 
labor force, but account for about two- 
fifths of all civilian unemployment. 

The suggested budget reduction of 
32 percent to the Employment Serv- 
ices Program does not make sense. To 
eliminate funding to States that have 
worked to reduce their unemployment 
rates, penalizes them for achieving one 
of the goals of a labor exchange pro- 
gram. In the Job Training Partnership 
Act we amended the underlying stat- 
ute for the Employment Services to 
account for relative unemployment in 
the distribution of funds. Those States 
with lower relative unemployment al- 
ready receive less funding than those 
with greater need. The proposals put 
forth assume that below a certain 
overall State unemployment rate that 
there is no need for employment serv- 
ices, labor exchange services, and job 
search assistance. I do not agree with 
this basic premise. To assume that an 
effective and efficient program can be 
operated from one year to the next, 
not knowing whether or not funding 
will be received is unreasonable. Em- 
ployment Service programs are being 
placed in double jeopardy by propos- 
ing to trigger their funding on a spe- 
cific level of unemployment. 
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The youth unemployment situation 
poses different problems. Recommen- 
dations include reducing both the Job 
Corps Program and the Summer 
Youth Employment Program. In both 
instances we are working with disad- 
vantaged youth who are at risk of 
dropping out of school or who are al- 
ready unemployed. Specifically, with 
Job Corps, educational and vocational 
services are provided to the hardest to 
serve youth. Job Corps is the only resi- 
dential Youth Training Program and 
throughout its history it has enjoyed 
broad-based business and labor sup- 
port. Participation in Job Corps is 
often the last chance for these disad- 
vantaged youth. Without the program 
many face joblessness, welfare depend- 
ency, or incarceration. The question 
that can be posed is what would the 
cost be to society if the Job Corps pro- 
gram did not exist? Proposals to 
reduce the budget for these programs 
should be carefully reviewed. For each 
of these programs reasonable funding 
levels should be assured. The youth of 
today are the productive, working, tax- 
paying citizens of our future. 

The budget proposals we make 
should be based on clear understand- 
ings of the programs and the people 
they effect. Decisions on budget prior- 
ities should not be made in a vacuum, 
instead they should be made by view- 
ing the budget as a whole. Every effort 
should be to preserve the integrity of 
effective programs while sharing the 
burden of achieving necessary budget 
reductions. Although none of the 
budget proposals before the House re- 
duces any of the programs I have dis- 
cussed dramatically, we must keep in 
mind constructive alternatives to 
maintaining effective programs as we 
look forward to a conference with the 
Senate.e 
ə Mr. STARK. Mr. Chairman, I would 
urge all my colleagues to support the 
committee’s budget resolution. A docu- 
ment this massive by necessity has 
items in it each of us can find fault 
with, but all-in-all it is as good a pack- 
age as we are likely to devise. 

Compared to the Senate package, 
the resolution shifts funds away from 
the Pentagon and into the domestic 
sector. And I would like to take a few 
minutes under the Humphrey-Haw- 
kins portion of the debate to say that 
additional years of disinvestment in 
the social side of our society really 
threatens to destroy the future oppor- 
tunities of our children. By starving 
the social side of our society, we are 
creating future bottlenecks that will 
distort and stiffle our economic 
growth. 

All too often, it seems that OMB 
knows the cost of everything and the 
value of nothing. 

The House budget tries to reverse 
this destruction of the future of Amer- 
ica, by restoring some investment in 
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the greatness of our people and our re- 
sources. 


The Joint Economic Committee has 
noted that while military and entitle- 
ment spending have grown substan- 
tially, the one category of the budget 
that has experienced significant cuts 
is the “everything else” portion of the 
budget, which has been slashed in real 
dollar terms by $25 billion between 
1980 and 1985 and would be cut by an 
additional $34 billion in the Presi- 
dent’s February budget. 

What is the everything else catego- 
ry? It is basically two types of pro- 
grams: One keeps the Government 
running on a day-to-day basis: the 
courts, the INS, Customs, the FBI, the 
IRS, and so forth. The other type of 
program is the investment portion of 
the budget. It includes investment to 
train people, to educate people, to cure 
disease, and everything that includes 
investment in the basic tools of eco- 
nomic growth: highways, usable water, 
soil conservation, But as a percentage 
of total Federal spending, the invest- 
ment portion of the budget has been 
cut almost in half. It would have de- 
clined from 21 percent of Federal out- 
lays in 1980 to 11 percent in the Presi- 
dent’s February budget. In terms of 
our physical infrastructure—ports, 
highways, air safety—you name it— 
our real per capita expenditure will 
have declined 40 percent between 1965 
and 1984. We are using up our Na- 
tion’s capital base; we are, if you will, 
consuming the seed corn and leaving 
our children with a Nation of wornout 
facilities and rising debt. 


There are endless examples of how 
we are neglecting our investment in 
the future. U.S. engineering schools 
produced only 60,000 of the 100,000 
engineers demanded by business and 
industry in 1983, and many of those 
were foreign citizens. Japan, by con- 
trast, produced 73,000 engineering 
graduates that year, yet she has only 
half our population. Hundreds of 
thousands of relatively high-skilled 
manufacturing jobs are being lost each 
year, and those workers—instead of 
being retrained upward—are slipping 
into lower paid, lower skill service 
jobs. The middle class is eroding be- 
cause of our lack of good retraining 
services. 

We are failing to invest in the job- 
less youth of our cities. The Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee reports that under 
the Job Corps Program, Treasury re- 
ceives $1.45 in additional taxes paid 
and reduced welfare costs for each $1 
invested in the program. Yet the 
President would have eliminated this 
window of opportunity. Under these 
figures, we should be expanding this 
investment in people—not debating 
whether to kill it. The Job Training 
Partnership Act is an investment in 
training—but serves only 4 percent of 
the eligible population. 
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I could go on, but the point is that 
Federal spending on social programs is 
not a throwaway. It is an investment. 
The Senate’s bill is investment poor; it 
sows the seeds of future shortages and 
wasted opportunities. The House com- 
mittee’s bill is far from perfect—but it 
slows the erosion of destruction of the 
future. 

Finally, I would just like to note 
that the House budget is much more 
in line with what the people of my 
congressional district hope will be the 
direction of the country. In February, 
I sent a poll to the Ninth District, 
which provided a table of all the 
major spending and tax categories, the 
amount of money the President was 
requesting in each category, and the 
change in the amount from the previ- 
ous year. I then asked constituents to 
tell me what changes they would make 
in the President’s budget. About 3,000 
people answered that really rather 
time-consuming, mathematical ques- 
tionaire. 

About 95 percent of the people of 
my congressional district wanted arms 
spending cut by $51 billion from the 
President’s request. The House bill, by 
freezing new arms budget authority 
for 1 year, moves in that direction— 
particularly when compared to the 
Senate bull. 

Social spending cuts were also sup- 
ported, but not nearly in the amount 
or with the unanimity of the desire for 
cuts in arms spending. For example, 
the President has requested a total of 
$41.6 billion for all education and 


housing aid. The Ninth District would 
support, on the average, a further 
tightening in this area of $1.55 billion. 


Under the President’s February 
budget, Social Security and Medicare 
outlays would rise $12 billion, to $269.4 
billion. The average Ninth District re- 
sponse would slow that rise by $6 bil- 
lion, although many letters indicated 
that people are on the razor’s edge be- 
tween really grinding old-age poverty 
and a decent existence. I suspect that 
if those who wanted large cuts in 
Social Security could read some of 
these letters from their neighbors, 
they would have some second 
thoughts. 

Again, compared to the Senate bill, 
the House proposal moderates cuts in 
social spending yet does indeed contin- 
ue the process of tightening up and 
seeking efficiencies. It is more in line 
with the poll results from the Ninth 
Congressional District. 

People were also willing to consider 
tax increases to help reduce the defi- 
cit. They supported an average in- 
crease in personal taxes of $9 billion. 
Corporate tax reform was strongly 
supported, with the average increase 
in corporate taxes being $34 billion. 
Excises on cigarettes in particular and 
then on gasoline and other products 
were also supported, and resulted in 
an average increase of $14 billion. 
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While neither the Senate nor the 
House committee bill provide these 
type of tax changes, the commitment 
to undertake tax reform allows us a 
great opportunity, by the time of the 
second budget resolution, to provide 
some combination of tax reform, rate 
reduction, and revenue increases 
through loophole elimination. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I urge 
passage of the committee’s proposal.e 
è Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
hope that by tomorrow we will have 
taken the first important step this 
year toward addressing the Federal 
budget deficit by passing a budget res- 
olution. However, I also hope that we 
recognize that neither the House 
Budget Committee resolution not any 
of the substitutes we are considering 
even come close to resolving the deficit 
problem. Adopting any of the budget 
plans before us is better than no 
action at all, but we should recognize 
that no matter what plan we approve 
in the next 2 days, we will still have a 
long, long way to go toward getting 
the deficit to a manageable size, to a 
point where a balanced budget is in 
sight. 

There are two fundamental prob- 
lems with the budget plans we are con- 
sidering. First, all of the plans are 
based on Office of Management and 
Budget [OMB] economic projections, 
which are widely believed to be overly 
optimistic. If indeed this is the case, 
we will not have reduced the deficit 
nearly so much as any of the budget 
plans project. Moreover, because the 
defense baseline that is being used is 
unrealistically high, the defense re- 
ductions appear greater than they 
really are. 

Second, none of the plans before us, 
with the exception of the Leland sub- 
stitute and the Leath amendment, in- 
clude a tax increase. And, the fact is, 
we are not going to make real progress 
toward eliminating the deficit until 
revenues are raised. 

I do not fault the House Budget 
Committee or any of the budget sub- 
stitute sponsors for using OMB eco- 
nomic projections, since those are the 
projections the executive branch and 
the Senate have used. There is no 
question that it helps to use common 
economic assumptions in comparing 
competing plans. 

However, consider the OMB projec- 
tions on which deficit reduction claims 
are being calculated: 4 percent eco- 
nomic growth over the next 4 years, a 
slow decline in the unemployment 
rate, inflation ranging from 3.8 to 4.4 
percent, and interest rates falling from 
9.5 in 1984 to 5.9 percent in 1988. The 
Congressional Budget Office and vir- 
tually all private economists believe 
that these assumptions are far too op- 
timistic. Already we are witnessing an 
unexpected slowdown in the economy, 
which grew by only 0.7 percent in the 
first quarter of this year and, accord- 
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ing to the Washington Post, the 
number of economists who now believe 
that a recession will occur sometime in 
1986 is rising. 

Economic projections are a critically 
important factor in our budget delib- 
erations because, to the extent that 
actual performance of the economy 
falls short of the assumptions on 
which the budget resolution is based, 
the budget deficit will be higher than 
stated in the resolution—even if the 
resolution is fully adhered to. The 
point is that because we are basing 
deficit reduction projections on unre- 
alistic economic projections, we are 
not being honest with ourselves or 
with the American people about just 
how much the deficit is really going to 
be reduced by our actions this year. 

Similarly, the “rose garden’’ defense 
baseline that is being used falsely en- 
hances deficit reduction claims. The de- 
fense baseline measures defense cuts 
from the large increases agreed to by 
the President and the Senate last 
year, rather than from the level of 
spending required to keep services at 
their current level—the way nonde- 
fense reductions are measured. Be- 
cause the reduction in defense—and 
consequently, a large part of reduction 
in the deficit—is being measured from 
an inflated level, we are not cutting 
spending so much as it might appear. 

But, most importantly, even if by 
some miracle we succeed in reducing 
the deficit as much as our resolution 
promises, we will still have made little 
progress toward bringing spending and 
revenues into balance because we have 
almost completely ignored the revenue 
side of the ledger. And the hard truth 
of the matter, which we all know, and 
which all the economists and political 
observers know, is that we are not 
going to reduce the deficit to an ac- 
ceptable level without a big increase in 
taxes. In fact, we are probably never 
going to be able to balance the budget 
without at least an additional $100 to 
$150 billion revenues each year. 

Furthermore, the longer we delay 
approving a tax increase, the larger 
the increase will have to be. The enor- 
mous budget deficits are contributing 
to further growth of each year’s defi- 
cit because larger and larger expendi- 
tures are required to pay interest on 
the Federal debt which is growing as 
rapidly as our annual borrowing. 
Martin Feldstein, the President’s 
former chief economist, has predicted 
that by 1989, nearly half of the 
income taxes people pay will be used 
solely to finance interest payments on 
the Federal debt. 

As with the use of OMB economic 
assumptions and the Rose Garden de- 
fense baseline, I do not fault the 
House Budget Committee for not rec- 
ommending additional revenues. Mem- 
bers of Congress are understandably 
reluctant to vote to approve a tax in- 
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crease that the President has said he 
will veto. 

But we cannot wait for the President 
to exercise the kind of leadership that 
is necessary to solve the deficit prob- 
lem. If the President won't tell the 
American people the truth, then Con- 
gress must. And the truth is that there 
is no way to find more than $60 billion 
or $80 billion in annual program cuts 
that any group of fair-minded, middle- 
of-the-road Americans would approve. 
That leaves us with an annual deficit 
of at least $120 billion and the only 
way to erase that remaining deficit is 
by raising taxes. 

Most of us believe that the deficit is 
the most serious problem confronting 
our Nation and that solving it should 
be Congress’ highest priority. For all 
of our claims, and those of the Senate 
and the President, the deficit reduc- 
tion budget resolution Congress will 
ultimately approve this year will do 
little more than chip away at the defi- 
cit. If we are to make any meaningful 
progress toward controlling our 
budget deficits, we must limit the 
growth of entitlement programs and 
defense spending more than is done in 
any of the budget alternatives before 
us—and we must raise taxes.@ 

è Mr. SCHAEFER. Mr. Chairman, 
today, as we begin debate on the 
budget for fiscal year 1986, we are 
faced with a budget that makes major 
changes in programs that some view as 
traditional functions of the Federal 
Government. Several of these pro- 


grams, such as community develop- 
ment block grants, Social Security, 
Amtrak, and revenue sharing, are near 
and dear to us and our constituents. 


However, many of these programs 
were never intended to become perma- 
nent fixtures of Federal benevolence, 
and were started during a time when 
$200 billion deficits were unimagina- 
ble. 

Deficits of $200 billion are now here 
and are threatening our Nation’s eco- 
nomic well being. I recently read that 
in order to eliminate the national 
debt, every man, woman, and child in 
this country would have to contribute 
$7,200, and this staggering figure is 
growing at a rate of $1,000 per person 
per year. As a result, many programs 
must be evaluated with the knowledge 
that the Federal Government cannot 
fund every program imaginable, no 
matter how meritorious some of their 
goals may be. 

Today, I invite each and every one of 
my colleagues to accept the challenge 
of sacrificing, for the benefit of future 
generations, some of these long pro- 
tected programs. We must protect the 
generations that are too young to ap- 
preciate the gravity of the current 
deficits facing this country—genera- 
tions that are too young to thank us 
for our forethought in deficit reduc- 
tion efforts. 
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Two weeks ago our colleagues in the 
other body accepted this challenge. 
They can proudly claim to have made 
the single largest deficit reduction 
effort ever undertaken by either body. 
Now it is our turn. It is my hope that 
we can act with the same courage. 

An editorial appearing inthis week’s 
U.S. News & World Report superbly 
describes the task before us. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask that this editorial be 
printed following my statement. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

THE DEMOCRATS AT BAT 
(By Mortimer B. Zuckerman) 


As the Democrats get set for this week's 
budget vote in the House of Representa- 
tives, the count is 3 and 2—prime time for a 
sorry strikeout or a dramatic hit. 

Politicans, pundits, the public and Paul 
Volcker, the Federal Reserve chairman, 
have come to agree that the federal deficit 
is the greatest obstacle to prosperity facing 
the United States. 

The deficit is not just a single year’s gap 
between revenues and outlays. It has come 
to mean deficits “as far as the eye can see.” 
Most forecasts predict that it will remain at 
around 200 or 300 billion dollars a year for 
as many years as the projections run. This 
meets Oscar Wilde’s test for a marvel. When 
he was asked to regard Niagara Falls as one 
of the world’s geat wonders, he remarked, 
“It would be more wonderful if the water 
didn’t fall, don’t you think?” 

During the Reagan administration, this 
Niagara of spending has continued to flow 
at a rate even faster than during the Carter 
years. 

Today, the national debt is $7,200 per 
person and growing at the rate of $1,000 per 
person per year. Treasury borrowing will 
absorb an astonishing 78 percent of net pri- 
vate savings. 

As a result of all this, today’s interest 
rates are very high. We are attracting 
money from around the world, sparing the 
United States some of the pain of financing 
a large part of the government’s cash needs 
but creating the super-dollar, with the 
effect of devasting our export industries and 
losing the United States in excess of 1% mil- 
lion jobs. 

It has taken a long enough time for the 
prospect of an economic hanging to concen- 
trate minds, but the Senate Republicans, 
with the help of only one Democratic sena- 
tor, have done it. They have touched the 
untouchables with a budget that cuts the 
deficit by 56 billion dollars in fiscal 1986 and 
295 billion dollars over the next three years. 
And President Reagan has bitten the bullet. 
He endorsed the Senate package, though it 
includes a freeze on defense spending au- 
thority after inflation and breaks his elec- 
tion promise not to touch Social Security. 

Enter, left, Democrats swearing defiance? 
That would have been the usual scenario. 
But the House Democrats seem to have ab- 
sorbed the mood and message of the 1984 
national election. The Democratic-con- 
trolled House Budget Committee, in a his- 
toric reversal, has come up with a 56-billion- 
dollar ax for the first year and about 250 
billion dollars over three years. 

It is true the House cuts are not the 
Senate cuts. The House budget contains 9.4 
billion of blue-smoke-and-mirrors savings 
and extra revenues that are unlikely to be 
realized, and the legislature must be called 
on that. The House bill cuts more from de- 
fense, the Senate more from domestic pro- 
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grams. The Senate tries to contain costly 
benefit-entitlement programs, such as ex- 
pensive cost-of-living adjustments—the 
House does not. 

Over, all, the Senate package is better, 
and certainly over three years where it en- 
visages cutting the deficit in half by 1988 to 
about 104 billion compared with a deficit of 
124 billion in the House version. The key to 
the success of any budget will be the gump- 
tion not to add on a Rube Goldbergian set 
of extras. 

The Democrats maintained in the 1984 
election that the country supported them 
on the issues, But the electorate voted over- 
whelmingly for a Republican who, they 
trusted, would keep government spending 
under control whatever the status of indi- 
vidual programs. Raising taxes was clearly 
rejected. 

The House package offers a certain hope 
and an opportunity to the Democratic Party 
and, carried far enough, to the country. The 
Democrats must face down part of their 
philosophical heritage as well as the special- 
interest groups gathered about them. 

If the Democrats fail on this critical issue, 
they will wander in the political wilderness 
without a national policy. 

If the Democrats succeed, we can resur- 
rect the wisdom of Casey Stengel, who put 
it well: “They said it couldn't be done, but 
that doesn’t always work.” 

(Mortimer B. Zuckerman is Chairman and 

Editor-in-Chief of U.S. News & World 
Report.) @ 
@ Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr; Chair- 
man, I rise in strong support of House 
Concurrent Resolution 152, the first 
budget resolution for fiscal year 1986. 
I want to commend Chairman Gray 
and the members of the Budget Com- 
mittee for reporting to the House a 
budget that makes significant reduc- 
tions in the deficit in a fair and bal- 
anced manner. The committee budget 
generally freezes both military and do- 
mestic spending while protecting pro- 
grams for low-income children and 
families and retaining the cost-of- 
living adjustment [COLA] for Social 
Security and other retirement pro- 
grams. 

When the President took office, the 
annual budget deficit for fiscal. year 
1981 stood at $59.6 billion. The Presi- 
dent’s program featured a $1 trillion 
increase in military spending over a 5- 
year period coupled with a tax bill 
that provided massive tax cuts for cor- 
porations and the wealthy but only 
minimal reductions for the middle 
class. The net result was an average 
annual revenue loss of over $100 bil- 
lion over each of the last 3 years. In 
addition, profitmaking corporations 
such as General Electric, Du Pont, and 
Boeing have not paid a single penny in 
Federal income tax over the last 3 
years, Even while economists in the 
White House pointed out the need for 
serious deficit reduction, the President 
continued to contend that we could 
grow out of the deficit. However, even 
though the economy has improved 
since 1982, most of the increase in eco- 
nomic growth escapes taxation and 
provides little revenue to the Treas- 
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ury. Supply-side economics has failed 
miserably at deficit reduction. 

In his proposals for lowering the def- 
icit, the President has sought whole- 
sale reductions in and elimination of 
domestic programs that have done 
little to contribute to our current defi- 
cit. The President’s laundry list of cuts 
included programs of vital importance 
to my constituents such as job train- 
ing for dislocated workers and student 
financial assistance. At the same time, 
the President continues to request ex- 
cessive after-inflation increases in ap- 
propriations for the Pentagon. House 
Concurrent Resolution 152 rejects the 
misplaced spending priorities of the 
Reagan administration. 

The committee budget directly ad- 
dresses the deficit problem by reduc- 
ing the deficit by $56.2 billion in the 
upcoming fiscal year—$6 billion more 
than the President’s target—through 
spending cuts and without a tax in- 
crease. Over 3 years, this budget plan 
will reduce the deficit by a total of 
$259 billion. Adoption of this budget is 
an important first step in reducing the 
deficit to a more manageable level. 

In marked contrast to the Presi- 
dent’s latest budget plan, House Con- 
current Resolution 152 will provide a 
full COLA to Social Security recipi- 
ents, veterans, and Federal and mili- 
tary retirees. The elimination of the 
fiscal year 1986 COLA would plunge 
an additional 500,000 of our Nation’s 
elderly into poverty. The committee 
budget simply ensures that the Presi- 
dent keeps the promise that he made 
to seniors last year that he would not 
make any cuts in Social Security. The 
Reagan administration’s budget would 
hit seniors doubly hard by increasing 
Medicare premiums and copayments. 
Although House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 152 achieves savings of $3.45 bil- 
lion in Medicare, all of these savings 
are to be achieved without increasing 
the out-of-pocket expenses of Medi- 
care beneficiaries. 

This budget freezes military budget 
authority for the upcoming fiscal year 
at the current level while allowing for 
an after-inflation increase in spending 
of 3 percent in fiscal year 1987 and 
fiscal year 1988. Under this budget, 
Pentagon spending will still be double 
the fiscal year 1980 level. The commit- 
tee budget strikes a fair balance be- 
tween military and domestic spending 
reductions. Unless Pentagon spending 
is included in a budget package, mean- 
ingful deficit reductions simply cannot 
be achieved. 

This budget plan also generally 
freezes nondefense discretionary 
spending at the current level. This 
plan’ rejects the devastating cuts 
sought by the President in domestic 
programs such as education and job 
training while reducing spending 
below the freeze level in selected do- 


mestic programs. For example, this 
budget includes a 20-percent cut in 
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SBA loans, and a 10-percent cut in 
CDBG, UDAG, and EDA. While these 
programs are scaled back to reduce the 
deficit, these important economic de- 
velopment programs are continued. 

As my colleagues well know, low 
income children and families have al- 
ready borne the brunt of the Presi- 
dent’s budget cuts. House Concurrent 
Resolution 152 allows for inflation ad- 
justments in a limited number of pro- 
grams that benefit the needy such as 
Supplemental Security Income, Medic- 
aid, and child nutrition. 

The $56 billion reduction in the defi- 
cit should ease the pressure on finan- 
cial markets and result in a decline in 
interest rates. I am hopeful that this, 
in turn, will assist in picking up the 
lagging economy and help crucial in- 
terest sensitive industries such as auto 
manufacturing and housing. 

As the late Hubert Humphrey once 
said, 

The moral test of government is how that 
government treats those who are in the 
dawn of life, the children; those who are in 
the twilight of life, the elderly; and those 
who are in the shadows of life—the sick, the 
needy and the handicapped. 

Mr. Chairman, this budget, unlike 
the President's plan, passes this test 
and simultaneously exceeds the deficit 
reduction goal set by the President. I 
urge my colleagues to support this 
plan.e@ 

è Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in-support of the Budget Committee’s 
resolution. 

A budget is more than a fiscal docu- 
ment full of abstract numbers that 
have no impact on the lives of individ- 
ual Americans. No, a budget touches 
many lives—it is the most tangible ex- 
pression of the social compact between 
the Government and its citizens. 

The Budget Committee’s resolution 
fulfills this social compact—within 
budgetary limits—and still reduces the 
deficit by $56 billion. Unlike the ver- 
sion in the other body, this budget 
keeps our promise with the elderly— 
and keeps 600,000 old people out of 
poverty—by rescuing the integrity of 
Social Security benefits from the 
budget ax. Our national commitments 
to low-income Americans, to cities, to 
rural communities, to mass transit, 
and to small business are also main- 
tained. And defense is kept tough, 
lean, and ready—with money in the 
pipeline for new technology, not for 
cost overruns or expense accounts. 

Mr. Chairman, this budget preserves 
our national pledge of fairness, yet 
takes a significant bite out of the defi- 
cit. For the common good and the gen- 
eral welfare, I urge that we pass it.e 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Larra] has 2% min- 
utes remaining; the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Gray] has 4 min- 
utes remaining. 
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The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Latta] for 2% min- 
utes. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I think 
this has been a good debate, and as we 
prepare to go into the amendment 
stage, I think that we ought to keep in 
mind just a couple things. 

I do not believe any of these budgets 
are worth the paper they are written 
on unless they really reconcile, man- 
date this Congress to take action, so I 
urge you to take a look at the various 
proposals as to what they are going to 
mandate this Congress to reconcile. 

Let me just for your own benefit 
point out that the Senate-passed reso- 
lution reconciled in fiscal year 1986 
$29.4 billion; 1987, $47.2 billion; and 
1988, $59 billion, for a total of $135.6 
billion. 

I am sorry to say that none of the 
resolutions before us come close to the 
reconciliation figures of the Senate. It 
is one of the reasons for going to con- 
ference, to see if we cannot get togeth- 
er. 

First of all, let me point out that the 
House Democrat leadership plan calls 
for a reconciliation of $11 billion in 
1986, reconciliation in 1987 of $10.5; 
1988, $10.5, for a total of $32 billion. 

The House Republican leadership 
plan, which I will offer in the first 
year, is $16.4 billion; 1987, $16.9; and in 
1988, $22.2, for a total of $55.5 billion. 

The so-called 92 Group reconciled 
8.4 in 1986, 13.3 in 1987, and 16.1 in 
1988 for a total of 37.8. 

So as this debate continues, and the 
amendments and the substitutes are 
offered, I would urge the Members of 
this Congress who are really interest- 
ed in reducing the deficit to pay atten- 
tion to the reconciliation figures that 
will be presented. 

Let me also say that we have heard 
much about defense, and we will hear 
a lot more about defense during this 
debate. David Stockman, who is now 
the head of OMB, has really never 
been as strong an advocate as perhaps 
the gentleman now speaking for the 
defense establishment; but in analyz- 
ing the Democrats’ plan, he states: 

It does not cut across the budget in a fair 
way, but achieves 53 percent of its savings 
by slicing national defense—30 percent of 
the Federal budget is our country's highest 
priority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LATTA] has 
expired. 

The Chair recognizes the chairman 
of the committee, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Gray]. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield our remaining time, 
4 minutes, to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. PANETTA]. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, first 
of all, I want to commend the chair- 
man of the Budget Committee and the 
members of the Budget Committee on 
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both sides who have worked in produc- 
ing this budget resolution. Having 
been a member of the Budget Commit- 
tee, this is not an easy task. 

It is difficult; there are differences 
to work out and compromises to be 
made in trying to arrive at an accepta- 
ble budget resolution that can pass the 
House of Representatives and be a 
basis on which to go to conference and 
negotiate an acceptable conference 
report with the Senate. 

I think the committee has done that 
job, and I commend them and com- 
mend the chariman for the job that 
has been done. 

The challenge of the budget, the 
challenge of trying to deal with this 
huge deficit that faces this country 
and faces our future is the issue of our 
times, in conjunction with arms con- 
trol. 

I think there are two principal issues 
that face our generation: First, the 
ability to control and discipline an 
arms race; and second, the ability to 
control and discipline a runaway 
budget. 

Why is the issue of the budget so im- 
portant for the future? It is important 
because it relates to resources, and re- 
sources relate to priorities. Our ability 
to direct priorities and invest in the 
future of this country is being under- 
mined by the deficit. The prospect is 
that by 1989, we face right now, if we 
do nothing, 43 cents out of every tax- 
payer’s dollar going for nothing else 
but interest on the national debt. 

We are on a collision course in this 
country. The collision between our 
ability to invest and focus on impor- 
tant priorities for the future of this 
Nation, and our ability to pay for 
those priorities. We are on that kind 
of collision course. 

That is why it demands a serious 
effort, to try to get a handle on this 
deficit. We have been trying to make 
that effort over the last 5 years. In 
reconciliation alone, we have achieved 
$360 billion in savings in implementing 
reconciliation. 

The fact is that we have achieved 
these savings in reconciliation and yet, 
the deficit has continued to escalate, 
and so it demands again another seri- 
ous effort to get to get a handle on 
this problem. 

There are four keys that you need to 
get a budget resolution adopted—four 
keys. One is that it does have to be 
fair, and that the poorest in our socie- 
ty are not asked to bear the largest 
sacrifice in trying to achieve savings in 
the budget resolution; and this budget 
resolution does protect the poorest of 
the poor; those who are unable to sur- 
vive on their own. 

Second, it must be balanced, involv- 
ing a cross-section of those in our soci- 
ety. I think there are improvements 
that can be made. For example, I feel 
very strongly that revenues and great- 
er reductions on entitlements ought to 
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be a part of this package, and I will 
have that opportunity to express 
myself on an appropriate amendment; 
but the fact is that looking at the 
broad cross section of our society, that 
balance is largely achieved. 

Third, it achieves significant budget 
savings with $56 billion in this budget 
resolution; but more importantly, and 
this is the fourth element: It is en- 
forceable. We are not just talking 
about a number that is hanging out 
there. It is enforceable because the 
committee and the chairman have 
agreed that this is a number that can 
be achieved through reconciliation 
and through the appropriations proc- 
ess. 

Churchill said, “If we open a quarrel 
between the past and the present, we 
shall find that we have lost the 
future.” Hopefully, we will not engage 
in that constant battle of the present 
and the past as to who is to blame for 
the situation that we are in. 

Hopefully, this will be an opportuni- 
ty for us to join hands in this resolu- 
tion, and face the challenge that has 
to be faced for the future, and try to 
get a handle on this budget, but more 
importantly, try to provide some hope 
for this country in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, we are at a familiar 
crossroads on the Federal budget 
debate. For the past 4 years, we have 
confronted enormous Federal deficits 
and developed budgets to address 
those deficits. By and large, we have 
made a good-faith effort to get spend- 
ing down and raise some revenues to 
reduce the deficit. Using the budget 
reconciliation process alone, we have 
cut some $360 billion from Federal 
deficits over the past 5 years. 

But we have also played a “‘let’s wait 
until next year” game. In 1982 and 
1983, our excuse was the brutal reces- 
sion; we couldn’t cut Government pro- 
grams and raise taxes at the depths of 
the recession in 1982 and in 1983 while 
the economy was recovering. Last 
year, we were held back by election 
year politics and did not make the 
tough choices. 

This year, frankly, we have run out 
of excuses. The economy is strong; we 
have the election behind us, This year, 
with the healthy American economy, 
we have a once-in-a-lifetime opportu- 
nity to abandon the political. postur- 
ing, if only for the one brief moment, 
in order to resolve the deficit crisis 
once and for all. We have the priceless 
option of setting the budget on a 
course that will shrink deficits, that 
will preserve this Nation’s economic 
health, and allow us to get off this 
annual merry-go-round of budget cuts 
and tax increases and to do something 
positive and creative about the Feder- 
al Government and the long-term 
challenges that face the United States. 

Failure to make the tough choices 
this spring will have extremely serious 
consequences for the economy; in fact, 
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the stage will be set for economic dis- 

aster. We can bunt on the deficit ques- 

tion and hope for the best, or we can 

swing for the fences in a bold attempt 

to eliminate our budget deficit prob- 

lems for the rest of this century. 
DEFICIT CRISIS 

Let me review the critical situation 
we are in with regard to Federal 
budget deficits. The Congressional 
Budget Office projects that deficits 
will climb to the $300 billion level by 
the end of the decade if we fail to act 
to reduce spending or to raise reve- 
nues. CBO also projects that the 
public debt will climb to $2.8 trillion 
by 1990 if we fail to take action on 
meaningful deficit reductions. 

And these projections are not—I em- 
phasize, are not—based on gloom and 
doom economic conditions. Here is 
what they are based on: Real GNP 
growth of 3.4 percent through the rest 
of this decade, inflation of 4.2 percent, 
unemployment falling to 6.2 percent, 
and interest rates on 3-month T-bills 
of 8.2 percent through the rest of the 
decade. In other words, CBO uses 
what by anyone’s standards are very 
optimistic economic assumptions when 
it tells us that deficits will climb to 
$300 billion by the end of the decade. 

And what if we should fall into a re- 
cession at some point during the next 
few years? A CBO analysis tells us 
that if the economy fails to grow, then 
we run the risk of deficits in the $400- 
billion range by 1990. And what would 
we do about those deficits? We would 
be in a catch-22 situation. No one is 
going to cut Government expenditures 
in a recession just when people need 
Federal aid, and no one is going to 
raise taxes in a recession for fear that 
an economic recovery would be under- 
mined. We will be between a rock and 
a hard place and, frankly, neither the 
President or the Congress will do 
much of anything about deficits. 

What makes our task so difficult 
this year is the general good health of 
the economy and the difficulty of 
looking into the future for economic 
danger signals. Almost all the major 
indicators are strong: Unemployment 
is down, inflation is moderate, and in- 
terest rates are falling. But there are 
danger signs: The unemployment rate 
has not dropped as far as we expected 
it to, interest rates are still high in 
real terms, in trade the overvalued 
dollar is devastating businesses that 
depend on exports, and the major 
commercial forecasters are projecting 
lower growth than was previously ex- 
pected for this year. These forecasts 
are backed by yesterday’s report that 
real GNP growth was only 0.7 percent 
for the first quarter of 1985. This is in 
contrast to CBO projections that real 
growth will be 3.5 percent for the year. 

Furthermore, in a survey released 
just this Tuesday by the National As- 
sociation of Business Economists, 58 
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percent of the economists polled be- 
lieved that the United States would 
experience a recession in 1986. The 
president of the association explained 
that the forecast was based on the 
high trade deficit and the budget im- 
balances. 

Whatever the current economic con- 
ditions, and whatever anyone is fore- 
casting, failure to deal with the deficit 
this year is an enormous gamble that 
exposes the Nation to a number of po- 
tential threats: Continued upward 
pressure on already high interest 
rates, pressure on the Federal Reserve 
to increase the money supply to fi- 
nance the deficit, thereby heightening 
the risk of greater inflation, and grow- 
ing trade deficits as the deficit creates 
an overvalued dollar. 

Large deficts also have an impact on 
our choices for the future of the Fed- 
eral Government. New policy initia- 
tives involving investment in educa- 
tion, research, and development and 
infrastructure will be impossible to 
pass because of pressure to avoid new, 
deficit-increasing expenditures, and 
there will also be pressure to cut exist- 
ing, worthwhile Federal programs to 
reduce the deficit. 

Finally, the increase in interest costs 
we risk if the deficit is not lowered is 
startling. CBO projects that interest 
costs will rise from $130 billion in 
fiscal year 1985 to $230 billion in fiscal 
year 1990 if no action is taken. By 
1990, interest on the national debt will 
be equivalent to what we will be 
paying out in Social Security. What 
these staggering interest payments 
mean is that for the rest of this 
decade, we will have to cut spending or 
increase taxes by $20 billion a year 
just to offset the increase in interest 
payments on the public debt. That is a 
heavy price to pay for just treading 
water. 

Yes; we can debate whether large 
deficits will lead to a ruined economy; 
you still find some brave souls who say 
they don’t. What we have to ask our- 
selves is, how much we are willing to 
gamble that deficits don’t and won’t 
matter? I feel strongly that the risk of 
doing nothing or not enough is unac- 
ceptable and that the time to act is 
now. 

The good economic news is not the 
only obstacle in our quest to reduce 
the budget deficit. In the Presidential 
campaign, President Reagan promised 
that we would not have to make tough 
choices on the budget and that eco- 
nomic growth would eliminate the def- 
icit. But in the months following the 
election, the President has revealed 
that there are no easy answers when it 
comes to deficit reduction. His fiscal 
year 1986 budget recommended $50 
billion in deficit reductions, including 
the termination of many programs, 
massive cuts in other programs, and 
even cuts in programs targeted at the 
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poor. His budget recognized that 
tough choices would have to be made. 

He has also retreated from his prom- 
ise to reject reductions in Social Secu- 
rity by supporting the Senate’s pro- 
posal to freeze Social Security COLA’s. 
Finally, the President promised no tax 
increases. But I promise you he will 
end up accepting tax increases; the 
only question is whether it will be 
sooner or later. 

So the current economic climate— 
the President’s unwillingness to edu- 
cate the public on the deficit crisis and 
to acknowledge the hard choices that 
have to be made create a difficult at- 
mosphere for us to work in. 

But I think we can overcome these 
roadblocks, focus on the advantages of 
acting now and making the tough 
choices that will solve the deficit prob- 
lem. The healthy economy, the terri- 
ble economic risk of the growing defi- 
cit, and the fact that the next elec- 
tions are 18 months away should give 
us all the incentive we need to vote for 
a substantial deficit reduction package 
here today. 

WHAT SORT OF REDUCTION PACKAGE IS NEEDED? 


Any budget the Congress is asked to 
consider must pass four key tests. It 
must be fair, it must propose a bal- 
anced deficit. reduction plan, it must 
reduce deficits to acceptable levels, 
and it must be enforceable. 

The President did not make the 
tough choices, he was not fair, his 
budget was unbalanced. It could not 
even pass the Republican-controlled 
Senate. The Senate package is only 
marginally better, recognizing the 
need to cut defense further, but cut- 
ting too deeply into domestic pro- 
grams and refusing to address the 
need for new revenues. 

The House Budget Committee did 
an excellent job of developing a fair 
and enforceable budget plan. But in 
my opinion, the committee did not go 
far enough in reducing deficits. It does 
not require each part of the budget— 
defense, entitlements, discretionary 
spending, and revenues—to share in 
the deficit reduction effort, and the 
Budget Committee package resolution 
does not go far enough in reducing 
Federal deficits, leaving a $124-billion 
deficit in fiscal year 1988. 

Fortunately, we have a chance to im- 
prove the House Budget Committee's 
budget by voting for an amendment 
offered by Representatives LEATH, 
MacKay, and SLATTERY. Approval of 
the amendment will result in the 
Budget Committee’s resolution meet- 
ing all four of the tests I have out- 
lined. 

It is a fair budget. It adopts the 
House Budget Committee’s decision to 
protect all programs targeted at low- 
income Americans, plus on the pro- 
posed COLA freeze it provides $1.7 bil- 
lion ‘to protect those recipients near 
the poverty line. 
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It is a balanced package. It asks for 
deficit reduction contributions from 
the key components of the Federal 
budget—defense, domestic discretion- 
ary spending, entitlements, and reve- 
nues. 

It reduces deficits to acceptable 
levels—to $154 billion in fiscal year 
1986, $133 billion in fiscal year 1987, 
and $85 billion in fiscal year 1988. 

Finally, the resolution is enforcea- 
ble. The levels for defense spending 
and for domestic discretionary pro- 
grams are achievable. The reconcilia- 
tion process will be used to enforce the 
cuts in entitlement programs, and I 
have faith that our committees will 
comply, as they have consistently over 
the past 5 years, with any reconcilia- 
tion instructions contained in the 
budget resolution. Finally, I am confi- 
dent that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will be able to increase reve- 
nues by $12 billion next year without 
raising taxes on the individual taxpay- 
er. This number represents a small 1.5- 
percent increase over current revenue 
levels, and is equal to the revenue in- 
creases passed by both the House and 
Senate and signed into law by the 
President in both the 1982 and 1984 
tax bills. 


SUMMARY 


Today, this body will make a crucial 
decision on one of the greatest threats 
to our future—the Federal budget def- 
icit. We can let past battles paralyze 
us, we can keep playing political games 
and chip away at the deficit, or we can 
say enough is enough and vote against 
gambling with the economy and for a 
deficit reduction plan that will make 
our future more promising and secure. 

In the past few years, we have 
always pledged that next year we 
would do something about the budget 
deficit; next year we will make the 
tough choices. Well, next year is here 
and we have got to face up to our re- 
sponsibilities, as painful as they might 
be. If we fail, and the economy falters, 
and the deficits rise to even greater 
levels, threatening irreversible eco- 
nomic damage, we will all be blamed, 
Presidents, Republicans and Demo- 
crats, Senators and Representatives— 
and rightly so. Our excuses about the 
political advantages of protecting de- 
fense spending or entitlement pro- 
grams or not increasing taxes and the 
difficulty of making people care about 
the deficit while the stock market was 
soaring will fall on deaf ears when we 
have an economic recession and $400- 
billion deficits eating up our Nation’s 
financial resources. Now is the time to 
act. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time having 
expired on general debate, pursuant to 
House Resolution 177, the concurrent 
resolution is considered as having been 
read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. 
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The text of the concurrent resolu- 
tion is as follows: 
H. Con. Res. 152 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
hereby determines and declares that the 
concurrent resolution on the budget for 
fiscal year 1985 is hereby revised and re- 
placed, the first concurrent resolution on 
the budget for fiscal year 1986 is hereby es- 
tablished, and the appropriate budgetary 
levels for fiscal years 1987 and 1988 are 
hereby set forth: 

(a) The following budgetary levels are ap- 
propriate for the fiscal years beginning on 
October 1, 1984, October 1, 1985, October 1, 
1986, and October 1, 1987: 

(1) The recommended levels of Federal 
revenues are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $736,050,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $794,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $866,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $955,600,000,000. 
and the amounts by which the aggregate 
levels of Federal revenues should be in- 
creased are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: $1,450,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $3,100,000,000. 
and the amounts for Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act revenues for hospital in- 
surance within the recommended levels of 
Federal revenues are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $44,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $51,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $56,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $61,300,000,000. 
and the amounts for Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act revenues for old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance within the 
recommended levels of Federal revenues are 
as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $186,150,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $200,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $216,850,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $248,250,000,000. 

(2) The appropriate levels of total new 
budget authority are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $1,039,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $1,051,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,125,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $1,205,300,000,000. 

(3) The appropriate levels of total new 
budget outlays are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $941,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $959,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,022,450,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $1,073,650,000,000. 

(4) The amounts of the deficits in the 
budget which are appropriate in the light of 
economic conditions and all other relevant 
factors are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $205,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $165,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $156,450,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $118,050,000,000. 

(5) The appropriate levels of the public 
debt are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $1,857,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $2,089,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $2,320,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $2,536,500,000,000. 
and the amounts by which the statutory 
limits on such debt should be accordingly 
increased are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $33,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $232,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $231,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $215,800,000,000. 

(6) The appropriate levels of total Federal 
credit activity for the fiscal years beginning 
on October 1, 1984, October 1, 1985, October 
1, 1986, and October 1, 1987, are as follows: 
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Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New direct 
$51,950,000,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $68,800,000,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,250,000,000, 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New direct 
$38,050,000,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $74,600,000,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New direct 
$37,000,000,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $73,000,000,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New direct 
$36,450,000,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $76,900,000,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,250,000,000. ' 

(b) The Congress hereby determines and 
declares the appropriate levels of budget au- 
thority and budget outlays, and the appro- 
priate levels of new direct loan obligations 
and new loan guarantee commitments for 
fiscal years 1985 through 1988 for each 
major functional category are: 

(1) National Defense (050): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$291,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $252,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$292,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $267,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$312,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $285,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$335,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $303,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(2) International Affairs (150): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $24,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $17,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$10,050,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $10,300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $20,050,000,000. 
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(B) Outlays, $18,100,000,000. 

(Œ) New direct loan 
$10,350,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $10,300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $19,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $17,100,000,000. 

(C) Nèw direct loan 
$10,750,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $10,750,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $20,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $16,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$11,000,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $11,200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $9,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987; 

(A) New budget authority, $9,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $9,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $9,050,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(4) Energy (270): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
—$2,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,850,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,650,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $100,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $3,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $4,100,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $3,150,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,100,000,000. 
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(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $3,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,150,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(BE) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $13,100,000,000, 

(C) New direct loan 
$50,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $13,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$50,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$50,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $13,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$50,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(6) Agriculture (350): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $22,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $18,950,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$13,800,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $5,700,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $14,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $13,150,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$13,900,000,000 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $5,700,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $16,150,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $15,550,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$12,150,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $5,750,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $14,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $14,050,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$11,800,000,000. 
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(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $5,750,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,950,000,000. 

(C) ` New direct loan 
$6,550,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $26,450,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,150,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,650,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$5,900,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $27,100,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,650,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$6,150,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $28,650,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$6,650,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $30,450,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,250,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $29,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $28,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,450,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$150,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $30,450,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $28,950,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$150,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $31,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $29,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,850,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,750,000,000. 
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(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $150,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986; 

(A) New budget authority, $6,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $150,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,250,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,350,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,950,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(10) Education, Training, 
and Social Services (500): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $32,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $31,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,150,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $8,750,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $32,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $31,150,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $9,050,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $33,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $32,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $9,350,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $33,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $32,950,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,150,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $9,600,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(11) Health (550): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $33,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $33,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$50,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $250,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $36,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $35,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$50,000,000. 
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(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $250,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $38,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $38,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$50,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $250,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $41,150,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $40,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$50,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(12) Medical Insurance (570): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $71,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $65,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $81,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $68,250,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $91,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $75,550,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $95,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $84,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(13) Income Security (600): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$160,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $129,250,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$158,250,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $121,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,850,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. : 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$167,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $127,850,000,000. 

(C) New ` direct loan 
$2,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 
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(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$175,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $133,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,750,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(14) Social Security (650): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$195,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $189,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$207,200,000,000., 

(B) Outlays, $200,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$224,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $214,050,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$264,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $228,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(15) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $16,800,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,450,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $17,650,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,350,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,200,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $18,750,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $28,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $20,900,000,000. 
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(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(16) Administration of Justice (750): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,450,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,150,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(17) General Government (800): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,850,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,300,000,000, 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,450.000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,450,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(18) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. ‘ 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,650,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 
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(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: } 

(A) New budget authority, $1,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $2,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(19) Net Interest (900): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$129,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $129,950,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$140,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $140,950,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$150,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $150,950,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$153,850,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $153,850,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(20) Allowances (920): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $300,000,000, 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0, 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
—$4,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$4,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New. primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(Œ) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
—$4,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$4,250,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
—$700,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, —$1,000,000,000. 

(Œ) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 
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(A) New 
—$3,450,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$3,150,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
—$1,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, —$1,800,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(21) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal year 1985: 
(A) New 
—$32,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$32,350,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
—$39,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$39,750,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
—$36,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$36,550,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
—$39,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$39,750,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 


UNIFIED AND OFF-BUDGET TOTALS 


Sec. 2. (a) The following budgetary levels 
reflecting both the unified budget and off- 
budget transactions are appropriate for the 
fiscal years beginning on October 1, 1985, 
October 1, 1986, and October 1, 1987: 

(1) The recommended levels of Federal 
revenues are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1986: $794,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $866,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $955,600,000,000. 
and the amounts by which the aggregate 
levels of Federal revenues should be in- 
creased are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1986: $1,450,000,000. 

Fiscal year. 1987: $1,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $3,100,000,000. 
and the amounts for Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act revenues for hospital in- 
surance within the recommended levels of 
Federal revenues are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1986: $51,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $56,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $61,300,000,000. 
and the amounts for Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act revenues for old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance within the 
recommended levels of Federal revenues are 
as follows: 

Fiscal year 1986: $200,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987; $216,850,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $248,250,000,000. 

(2) The appropriate levels of total new 
budget authority are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1986; $1,062,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,134,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $1,212,800,000,000. 
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(3) The appropriate levels of total budget 
outlays are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1986: $967,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,028,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $1,080,000,000,000. 

(4) The amounts of the deficits in the 
budget which are appropriate in the light of 
economic conditions and all other relevant 
factors are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1986: $173,150,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $162,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $124,400,000,000. 

(b) The appropriate levels of budget au- 
thority and budget outlays for fiscal years 
1986 through 1988 reflecting both the uni- 
fied budget and off-budget transactions for 
each major functional category are: 

(1) National Defense (050): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$292,600,000,000, 

(B) Outlays, $267,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$312,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $285,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$335,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $303,900,000,000. 

(2) International Affairs (150): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $21,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $18,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $20,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $16,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $20,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $16,200,000,000. 

(3) General Science, Space and Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,950,000,000. 

(4) Energy (270): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,100,000,000, 

(B) Outlays, $5,750,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,350,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,150,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,650,000,000. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $13,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $13,200,000,000. 

(6) Agriculture (350): 

Fiscal year 1986; 

(A) New budget authority, $18,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $15,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $17,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $16,950,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $15,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $15,000,000,000. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

Fiscal year 1986: 
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(A) New budget authority, $8,850,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,700,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $28,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,450,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $30,450,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $28,950,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $31,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $29,500,000,000. 

(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,150,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,050,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,950,000,000. 

(10) Education, Training, Employment, 
and Social Services (500): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $32,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $31,150,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $33,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $32,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority $33,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $32,950,000,000. 

(11) Health (550): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $36,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $35,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $38,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $38,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $41,150,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $40,800,000,000. 

(12) Medical Insurance (570): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $81,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $68,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $91,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays $75,550,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $95,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $84,600,000,000. 

(13) Income Security (600): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$158,250,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $121,750,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$167,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $127,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$175,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $133,850,000,000. 

(14) Social Security (650): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$207,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $200,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$224,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $214,050,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$264,650,000,000. 
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(B) Outlays, $228,300,000,000. 

(15) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,450,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,350,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $28,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,800,000,000. 

(16) Administration of Justice (750): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,150,000,000. 

(17) General Government (800): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,450,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,450,000,000. 

(18) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,650,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $1,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $2,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,100,000,000. 

(19) Net Interest (900): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$140,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $140,950,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$150,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $150,950,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$153,850,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $153,850,000,000. 

(20) Allowances (920): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
—$4,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$4,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget 
—$4,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$4,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
—$3,450,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$3,150,000,000. 

(21) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
—$39,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$39,750,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
—$36,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$36,550,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
—$39,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$39,750,000,000. 


RECONCILIATION 


Sec. 3. (a) Not later than 30 calendar days 
after final action on this resolution, the 
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House committees named in subsection (b) 
through (k) of this section shall submit 
their recommendations to the House Budget 
Committee. After receiving those recom- 
mendations, the Committee on the Budget 
shall report to the House a reconciliation 
bill or resolution or both carrying out all 
such recommendations without any. sub- 
stantive revision. 

(b) The House Committee on Agriculture 
shall report changes in laws within the ju- 
risdiction of that committee sufficient to 
reduce budget authority by $1,000,000,000 
and outlays by $1,000,000,000 in fiscal year 
1986; further the Congress finds that to 
attain the policy of this resolution in future 
years requires decreases of $1,800,000,000 in 
budget authority and $1,800,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1987; and requires de- 
creases of $4,100,000,000 in budget authority 
and $4,100,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1988. 

(c) The House Committee on Education 
and Labor shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(cX2XC) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce out- 
lays by $300,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; fur- 
ther the Congress finds that to attain the 
policy of this resolution in future years re- 
quires decreases of outlays by $300,000,000 
in fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
outlays by $300,000,000 in fiscal year 1988. 

(d) The House Committee on Energy and 
Commerce shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2)(C) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient. to reduce out- 
lays by $3,423,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; 
further the Congress finds that to attain 
the policy. of this resolution in further years 
requires decreases of outlays by 
$4,277,000,000 in fiseal year 1987; and re- 
quires decreases of outlays by $5,145,000,000 
in fiscal year 1988. 

(e) The House Committee on Government 
Operations shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$1,712,000,000 and outlays by $926,000,000 
in fiscal year 1986; further the Congress 
finds that to attain the policy of this resolu- 
tion in future years requires decreases of 
$5,387,000,000 in budget authority and 
$4,100,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of $5,639,000,000 in 
budget authority and $5,457,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988. 

(f) The House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that. committee 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$4,000,000,000 and outlays by $4,000,000,000 
in fiscal year 1986; further the Congress 
finds that to attain the policy of this resolu- 
tion in future years requires increases of 
$1,504,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,504,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires increases of $1,029,000,000 in 
budget authority and $1,029,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988. 

(g) The House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries shall report changes 
in laws within the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee sufficient to reduce budget authority 
by $50,000,000 and outlays by $50,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1986; further the Congress finds 
that to attain the policy of this resolution in 
future years requires decreases of 
$50,000,000 in budget authority and 
$50,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of $50,000,000 in 
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budget authority and $50,000,000 in outlays 
in fiscal year 1988. 

(h) The House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service shall report changes in 
laws within the jurisdiction of that commit- 
tee sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$145,000,000 and outlays by $445,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1986; further the Congress finds 
that to attain the policy of this resolution in 
future years requires decreases of 
$145,000,000 in budget authority and 
$145,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of $154,000,000 in 
budget authority and $154,000,000 in. out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988. 

(i) The House Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation shall report changes in 
laws within the jurisdiction of that commit- 
tee sufficient to reduce outlays by 
$100,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; further the 
Congress finds that to attain the policy of 
this resolution in future years requires de- 
creases of $500,000,000 in outlays in fiscal 
year 1987; and requires decreases of 
$600,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 

(j) The House Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee which pro- 
vide spending authority as defined in sec- 
tion 401(c)2C) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $300,000,000 and out- 
lays by $300,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; fur- 
ther the Congress finds that to attain the 
policy of this resolution in future years re- 
quires decreases of budget authority by 
$300,000,000 and outlays by $300,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
budget authority by $300,000,000 and out- 
lays by $300,000,000 in fiscal year 1988. 

(k) The House Committee on Ways and 
Means shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee sufficient 
to reduce budget authority by $473,000,000 
and outlays by $4,196,000,000 in fiscal year 
1986; further the Congress finds that to 
attain the policy of this resolution in future 
years requires decreases of $493,000,000 in 
budget ‘authority and $5,070,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1987; and requires de- 
creases of $513,000,000 in budget authority 
and $5,958,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1988. 

AUTOMATIC SECOND BUDGET RESOLUTION 


Sec, 4. (a) Effective October 1, 1985, this 

concurrent resolution shall be deemed to be 
the concurrent resolution on the budget for 
the 1986 fiscal year required to be reported 
under section 310(a) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, for the purposes of the 
prohibition contained in section 311 of such 
Act. 
(b) Section 311(a) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, as made applicable by 
subsection (a) of this section, shall not 
apply to bills, resolutions, or amendments 
within the jurisdiction of a committee, or 
any conference report on any such bill or 
resolution, if— 

(1) the enactment of such bill or resolu- 
tion as reported; 

(2) the adoption and enactment of such 
amendment; or 

(3) the enactment of such bill or resolu- 
tion in the form recommended in such con- 
ference report; 
would not cause the appropriate allocation 
for such committee of new discretionary 
budget authority or new spending authority 
as described in section 40ł1(cX2XC) of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974 made pur- 
suant to section 302(a) of such Act for fiscal 
year 1986 to be exceeded. 

(cl) If any legislation is enacted which 
would cause budget authority and outlays 
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for “off-budget” spending programs to be 
included in the unified budget, and to be in- 
cluded in the budget totals for budget au- 
thority and outlays, the budget authority 
and outlays for such programs shall not be 
included in determining whether legislation 
violates section 311(a) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 as made effective by sub- 
sections (a) and (b). 

(2) This subsection shall only apply to leg- 
islation providing for the inclusion in the 
unified budget authority and outlays associ- 
ated with such programs (and the amount 
of budget authority and outlays associated 
with such programs) designated in the ac- 
companying report. 

(d) The provisions of this section shall 
cease to apply when Congress completes 
action on a subsequent concurrent resolu- 
tion on the budget for fiscal year 1986 pur- 
suant to section 304 or 310 of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974. 

WIC FUNDING 

Sec. 5. It is the sense of the Congress that 
the amount of budget authority and outlays 
set forth in this concurrent resolution for 
the functional category of Income Security 
for fiscal year 1985 are sufficient to ensure 
that $1,500,000,000 is apportioned among 
the States to carry out the Special Supple- 
mental Food Program authorized by section 
17 of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 (com- 
monly referred to as the WIC program); and 
it is assumed that the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget should therefore release 
and apportion to the States the full amount 
of $1,500,000,000, which was appropriated 
for the WIC program for fiscal year 1985 
since— 

(1) Public Law 98-473 provided that, in 
carrying out the WIC program, funds shall 
be apportioned to the States based on an 
annual appropriation level of $1,500,000,000; 

(2) the Conference Report on H.R. 5743 
(H. Rept. 98-1071), the Agriculture, Rural 
Development and Related Agency Appro- 
priation Act, 1985, which was incorporated 
in Public Law 98-473, expresses the confer- 
ees’ intent that the WIC program be carried 
out in such a manner as to fully obligate the 
$1,500,000,000 appropriated by Public Law 
98-473 for such program for fiscal year 1985; 

(3) such Conference Report also explicitly 
stated that any action to allocate funds in- 
consistent with a full-year appropriation 
level of $1,500,000,000 for the WIC program 
would be an improper withholding of funds; 


and 

(4) the Office of Management and Budget 
has not made available to the Department 
of Agriculture for distribution to the States 
the full amount of funds intended by Con- 
gress to be allocated to the WIC program in 
any of the first three quarters of fiscal year 
1985, and has not made funds available for 
such program during such quarters at the 
rate intended by the Congress. 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE 

Sec. 6. It is the sense of the Congress that 
the Administration should call for the con- 
vening of an international monetary confer- 
ence this year with the express purpose of 
exploring options to stabilize currency ex- 
change rates, reduce interest rates, promote 
maximum domestic and world economic 
growth, and help assure domestic price sta- 
bility. 

TAX REFORM 

Sec. 7. (a) The House of Representatives 
finds that— 

(1) the existing tax structure of the 
United States distorts economic activity, 
leading to an inefficient use of national re- 
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sources and a weakening of our domestic 
economic vitality and competitive posture in 
international markets; 

(2) the relative tax burdens among various 
taxpayer categories are manifestly unfair 
insofar as they arise from differences in the 
capabilities of taxpayers to take advantage 
of complicated tax laws; 

(3) the ability of the Federal Government 
to plan and conduct rational fiscal policy is 
frustrated by elaborate schemes to avoid 
taxation and the unintended effects of tax 
incentives and penalties; 

(4) progressive erosion of voluntary com- 
pliance threatens the fiscal integrity of our 
public finances and the confidence of our 
citizens in the Federal Government's capac- 
ity to govern; and 

(5) a number of plans, each designed to 
simplify and reform the Tax Code, have 
been before the Congress for a time suffi- 
cient to allow for extensive analysis and 
evaluation, 

(b) It is therefore the sense of the House 
of Representatives that tax reform should 
be adopted as soon as possible, and that it 
should incorporate the following principles 
and objectives— 

(1) efficiency and responsiveness to 
market conditions in the economic activities 
of American businesses and consumers; 

(2) simplicity of structure and lower mar- 
ginal tax rates; 

(3) a fair and equitable distribution of the 
tax burden among all taxpayers, with relief 
for those below the poverty level, and incen- 
tives to bring them into the work force; 

(4) a broader tax base, with deductions es- 
sential to avoid genuine hardship or to pro- 
tect the economic security of the American 
people; and 

(5) increased incentives for work, saving, 
and investment. 


LIMITATION ON BENEFITS TO ALIENS 


Sec. 8. It is the sense of the Congress that 
functional totals should be reduced to re- 
flect a limitation on the amount of Social 
Security benefits paid to illegal and nonresi- 
dent aliens. It is assumed that the Ways and 
Means Committee will report legislation to 
accomplish the required changes in law. 
Such legislation may limit benefits to the 
amount of the wage-earner’s contribution 
plus interest, unless the wage earner is a cit- 
izen of a country with which the United 
States has a treaty or totalization agree- 
ment. This provision would apply to individ- 
uals becoming eligible on or after January 1, 
1986. 


COMMITTEE REVIEW OF THE PRESIDENT'S 
PRIVATE SECTOR SURVEY ON COST CONTROL 


Sec. 9. It is the sense of the House of Rep- 
resentatives that— 

(1) each of its standing committees should 
review and study, on a continuing basis, 
those portions of the President's Private 
Sector Survey on Cost Control affecting 
subjects within its jurisdiction; 

(2) each of its standing committees 
should, in its consideration of any bill or 
joint resolution of a public character within 
its jurisdiction, review those portions of the 
President’s Private Sector Survey on Cost 
Control pertaining to such bill or resolution; 
and 

(3) each report of any such committee on 
a bill or joint resolution of a public charac- 
ter should contain— 

(A) an identification of each recommenda- 
tion of the President’s Private Sector 
Survey on Cost Control implemented in 
such bill or resolution and the estimated 
dollar amount of program cost savings or 
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revenue enhancement as a result of the im- 
plementation of each such recommendation; 
and 

(B) a statement setting forth each recom- 
mendation of the President's Private Sector 
Survey on Cost Control pertaining to such 
bill or resolution, the disposition of each 
such recommendation, and the reasons for 
such disposition.7 


The CHAIRMAN. No amendments 
are in order except the following 
amendments, which shall be consid- 
ered only in the following order, shall 
not be subject to amendment, shall be 
considered as having been read, shall 
be in order even if a previous amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute has 
been adopted, and shall be debatable 
as specified in House Resolution 177: 

The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute printed in the CONGRESSION- 
AL Recorp of May 21, 1985, by, and if 
offered by, Representative DANNE- 
MEYER; 

The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute printed in the CONGRESSION- 
AL Recorp of May 21, 1985, by, and if 
offered by, Representative PURSELL; 

The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute printed in the CONGRESSION- 
AL RECORD of May 21, 1985, by, and if 
offered by, Representative LELAND; 

An amendment in the nature of a 
substitute printed in the CONGRESSION- 
AL Recorp of May 21, 1985, by, and if 
offered by, Representative LATTA. 

After disposition of these substi- 
tutes, it shall be in order to consider 
the following amendments to the con- 
current resolution, as amended, which 
shall be considered only in the follow- 
ing order, shall not be subject to 
amendment, shall be considered as 
having been read, shall be in order 
even if previous amendments to the 
same portion of the concurrent resolu- 
tion have been adopted, and shall be 
debatable as specified in House Reso- 
lution 177: 

An amendment printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of May 21, 1985, 
by, and if offered by, Representative 
LEATH; and 

An amendment printed in the Con- 

GRESSIONAL RECORD of May 21, 1985, 
by, and if offered by, Representative 
OAKAR. 
It shall also be in order to consider 
the amendment or amendments pro- 
vided in section 305(a)(6) of the Con- 
gressional Budget Act of 1974 neces- 
sary to achieve mathematical consist- 
ency. 

The Chair now recognizes the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. DANNE- 
MEYER]. 


o 1530 
AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED BY MR. DANNEMEYER 
Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Chairman, 
pursuant to the rule, I offer an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 


designate the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. 
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The text of the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute is as follows: 


Amendment in the nature of a substitute 
offered by Mr. DANNEMEYER: Strike every- 
thing after the resolving clause and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

(a) The following budgetary levels are ap- 
propriate for the fiscal years beginning on 
October 1, 1984, October 1, 1985, October 1, 
1986 and October 1, 1987. 

(1) The recommended levels of Federal 
revenues are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $736,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $793,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $865,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $953,900,000,000. 
and the amounts by which the aggregate 
levels of Federal revenues should be in- 
creased are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: $300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $1,400,000,000. 

(2) The appropriate levels of total new 
budget authority are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $1,055,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $1,050,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,117,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $1,194,900,000,000. 

(3) The appropriate levels of total budget 
outlays are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $949,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $961,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,001,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $1,051,400,000,000. 

(4) The amounts of the deficits in the 
budget which are appropriate in the light of 
economic conditions and all other relevant 
factors are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $213,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $168,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $136,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $97,600,000,000. 

(5) The appropriate levels of the public 
debt are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $1,849,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $2,086,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $2,312,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $2,525,200,000,000. 
and the amounts by which the statutory 
limits on such debt should be accordingly 
increased are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $25,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $237,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $226,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $212,600,000,000. 

(6) The appropriate levels of total Federal 
credit activity for the fiscal years beginning 
on October 1, 1984, October 1, 1985, October 
1, 1986, and October 1, 1987 are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New direct 
$51,700,000,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $68,400,000,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $53,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New direct 
$22,300,000,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $74,600,000,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $51,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New direct 
$20,400,000,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee’commit- 
ments, $76,100,000,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $51,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New direct 
$17,500,000,000. 
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(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $81,700,000,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $52,100,000,000. 

(b) The Congress hereby determines and 
declares the appropriate levels of budget au- 
thority and budget outlays, and the appro- 
priate levels of new direct loan obligations, 
new primary loan guarantee commitments, 
and new secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments for fiscal years 1985 through 1988 for 
each major functional category are: 

(1) National Defense (050): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$292,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $252,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$302,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $273,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$325,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $294,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$349,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $316,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(2) International Affairs (15): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $24,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $18,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$11,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $10,300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $17,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $15,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$6,600,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $12,200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $17,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $14,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$6,800,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $12,200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $18,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $13,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$6,700,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $12,200,000,000. 
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(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(4) Energy (270): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $1,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $500,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $500,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $3,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 
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ments, $500,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $13,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(CE) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 
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Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $11,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $11,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ment, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $11,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $11,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $11,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $11,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(6) Agriculture (350): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $24,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $21,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$13,800,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $5,'700,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $18,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $16,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$8,900,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $8,000,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $17,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $16,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$8,200,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $8,000,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$5,600,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $8,000,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$6,500,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $27,000,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $53,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,200,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $30,700,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $51,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,000,000,000. 
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(B) Outlays, $100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,400,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $30,600,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $51,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $32,900,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $52,100,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $29,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $22,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $25,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$200,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $22,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $24,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $23,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $29,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,500,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,400,000,000. 
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(C) New direct 
$300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(10) Education, Training, 
and Social Services (500): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $31,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $30,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $7,900,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $29,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$900,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $7,500,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $28,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$900,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $7,000,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $28,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $28,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$800,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $7,700,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(11) Health (550): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $33,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $33,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $34,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $34,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $100,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $35,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $35,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $100,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $37,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $37,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $100,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(12) Medicare (570): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $71,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $65,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 
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(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $81,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $68,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $91,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $76,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $95,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $85,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(13) Income Security (600): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$163,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $128,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$156,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $119,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$166,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $123,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,400,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$175,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $128,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$600,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(14) Social security (650): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$195,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $189,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$207,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $197,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 
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(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$225,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $206,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$265,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $216,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(15) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $16,800,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $26,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $15,300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,200,000,000, 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $17,400,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,200,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $20,100,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(16) Administration of Justice (750): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,700,000,000. 
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(B) Outlays, $6,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(17) General Government (800): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(18) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850); 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $1,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $1,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $1,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $1,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $1,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(19) Interest (900): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$129,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $129,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0: 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 
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(A) New 
$140,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $140,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$149,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $149,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$151,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $151,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(20) Allowances (920): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
—$2,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
—$1,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, —$500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(21) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal year 1985: 
(A) New 
—$32,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$32,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
—$35,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$35,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
—$38,200,000,000. 
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(B) Outlays, —$38,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
—$41,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$41,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 


RECONCILIATION 


Sec. 2. (a) Not later than June 30, 1985, 
the House committees named in subsections 
(b) through (q)(1) of this section shall 
submit their recommendations to the House 
Budget Committee. After receiving these 
recommendations, the Committee on the 
Budget shall report to the House a reconcili- 
ation bill or resolution or both carrying out 
all such recommendations without any sub- 
stantive revision. 

(b) The House Committee on Agriculture 
shall report changes in laws within the ju- 
risdiction of that committee which provide 
spending authority as defined in section 
401(cX2XC) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce budget au- 
thority by $4,200,000,000 and outlays by 
$4,200,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; further 
the Congress finds that to attain the policy 
of this resolution in future years requires 
decreases of budget authority by 
$9,500,000,000 and outlays by $9,500,000,000 
in fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
budget authority by $12,000,000,000 and 
outlays by $12,000,000,000 in fiscal year 
1988. 

(c) The House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee which pro- 
vide spending authority as defined in sec- 
tion 401(c)2C) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $0 and outlays by 
$500,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; further the 
Congress finds that to attain the policy of 
this resolution in future years requires de- 
creases of budget authority by $0 and out- 
lays by $900,000,000 in fiscal year 1987; and 
requires decreases of budget authority by $0 
and outlays by $1,100,000,000 in fiscal year 
1988. 

(d) The House Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance, and Urban Affairs shall report 
changes in laws within the jurisdiction of 
that committee which provide spending au- 
thority as defined in section 401(c)(2)(C) of 
the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, suffi- 
cient to reduce budget authority by 
$3,000,000,000 and outlays by $1,800,000,000 
in fiscal year 1986; further the Congress 
finds that to attain the policy of this resolu- 
tion in future years requires decreases of 
budget authority by $3,700,000,000 and out- 
lays by $2,500,000,000 in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of budget authority 
by $4,800,000,000 and outlays by 
$2,800,000,000 in fiscal year 1988. 

(e) The House Committee on Education 
and Labor shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 410(cX2XC) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $1,500,000,000 and out- 
lays by $1,500,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; 
further the Congress finds that to attain 
the policy of this resolution in future years 
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requires decreases of budget authority by 
$2,500,000,000 and outlays by $2,500,000,000 
in fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
budget authority by $2,700,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1988. 

(f) The House Committee on Energy and 
Commerce shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2)(C) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $3,500,000,000 and out- 
lays by $3,500,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; 
further the Congress finds that to attain 
the policy of this resolution in future years 
requires decreases of budget authority by 
$4,900,000,000 and outlays by $4,900,000,000 
in fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
budget authority by $6,000,000,000 and out- 
lays by $6,000,000,000 in fiscal year 1988. 

(g) The House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee which pro- 
vide spending authority as defined in sec- 
tion 401(c2)C) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $200,000,000 and out- 
lays by $100,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; fur- 
ther the Congress finds that to attain the 
policy of this resolution in future years re- 
quires decreases of budget authority by 
$300,000,000 and outlays by $100,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
budget authority by $300,000,000 and out- 
lays by $100,000,000 in fiscal year 1988. 

(h) The House Committee on Government 
Operations shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2)(C) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $0 and outlays by 
$2,300,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; further 
the Congress finds that to attain the policy 
of this resolution in future years requires 
decreases of budget authority by $0 and out- 
lays by $4,700,000,000 in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of budget authority 
by $0 and outlays by $5,000,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1988. 

(i) The House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2)(C) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $100,000,000 and out- 
lays by $100,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; fur- 
ther the Congress finds that to attain the 
policy of this resolution in future years re- 
quires decreases of budget authority by 
$100,000,000 and outlays by $100,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
budget authority by $100,000,000 and out- 
lays by $100,000,000 in fiscal year 1988. 

(j) The House Committee on the Judiciary 
shall report changes in laws within the ju- 
risdiction of that committee which provide 
spending authority as defined in section 
401(cX2XC) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce budget au- 
thority by $0 and outlays by $0 in fiscal year 
1986; further the Congress finds that to 
attain the policy of this resolution in future 
years requires decreases of budget authority 
by $0 and outlays by $0 in fiscal year 1987 
and requires decreases of budget authority 
by $0 and outlays by $0 in fiscal year 1988. 

(k) The House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries shall report changes 
in laws within the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee which provide spending authority as 
defined in section 401(c)(2)(C) of the Con- 
gressional Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to 
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reduce budget authority by $0 and outlays 
by $900,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; further 
the Congress finds that to attain the policy 
of this resolution in future years requires 
decreases of budget authority by $0 and out- 
lays by $900,000,000 in fiscal year 1987; and 
requires decreases of budget authority by $0 
and outlays by $1,000,000,000 in fiscal year 
1988. 

(l) The House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service shall report changes in 
laws within the jurisdiction of that commit- 
tee which provide spending authority as de- 
fined in section (401)(cX2XC) of the Con- 
gressional Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to 
reduce budget authority by $0 and outlays 
by $1,200,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; further 
the Congress finds that to attain the policy 
of this resolution in future years requires 
decreases of budget authority by $0 and out- 
lays by $3,200,000,000 in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of budget authority 
by $0 and outlays by $3,100,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1988. 

(m) The House Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation shall report 
changes in laws within the jurisdiction of 
that committee which provide spending au- 
thority as defined in section (401)(c)2)(C) 
of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$400,000,000 and outlays by $400,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1986; further the Congress finds 
that to attain the policy of this resolution in 
future years requires decreases of budget 
authority by $400,000,000 and outlays by 
$400,000,000 in fiscal year 1987; and requires 
decreases of budget authority by 
$500,000,000 and outlays by $500,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1988. 

(n) The House Committee on Science and 
Technology shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section (401)(c2C) of the Congression- 
al Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $0 and outlays by $0 in 
fiscal year 1986; further the Congress finds 
that to attain the policy of this resolution in 
future years requires decreases of budget 
authority by $0 and outlays by $0 in fiscal 
year 1987; and requires decreases of budget 
authority by $0 and outlays by $0 in fiscal 
year 1988. 

(0) The House Committee on Small Busi- 
ness shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee which pro- 
vide spending authority as defined in sec- 
tion (401XcX2XC) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $200,000,000 and out- 
lays by $200,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; fur- 
ther the Congress finds that to attain the 
policy of this resolution in future years re- 
quires decreases of budget authority by 
$800,000,000 and outlays by $800,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
budget authority by $1,200,000,000 and out- 
lays by $1,200,000,000 in fiscal year 1988. 

(p) The House Committee on Veterans Af- 
fairs shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee which pro- 
vide spending authority as defined in sec- 
tion (401XcX2XC) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $200,000,000 and out- 
lays by $200,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; fur- 
ther the Congress finds that to attain the 
policy of this resolution in future years re- 
quires decreases of budget authority by 
$600,000,000 and outlays by $600,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
budget authority by $900,000,000 and out- 
lays by $900,000,000 in fiscal year 1988. 
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(q) The House Committee on Ways and 
Means shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee which 
provide spending authority as defined in 
section (401XcX2XC) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $2,300,000,000 and out- 
lays by $5,500,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; 
further the Congress finds that to attain 
the policy of this resolution in future years 
requires decreases of budget authority by 
$4,000,000,000 and outlays by $9,200,000,000 
in fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
budget authority by $5,600,000,000 and out- 
lays by $11,400,000,000 in fiscal year 1988. 

(r) The Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry shall recommend 
program changes in laws within its jurisdic- 
tion to reduce spending for fiscal year 1986 
by $1,900,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,800,000,000 in outlays, to reduce spending 
for the fiscal year 1987 by $5,000,000,000 in 
budget authority and $5,900,000,000 in out- 
lays, and to reduce spending for fiscal year 
1988 by $4,200,000,000 in budget authority 
and $7,600,000,000 in outlays; 

(s) The Senate Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices shall recommend program changes in 
laws within its jurisdiction to reduce spend- 
ing for fiscal year 1986 by $0 in budget au- 
thority and $500,000,000 in outlays, to 
reduce spending for the fiscal year 1987 by 
$0 in budget authority and $900,000,000 in 
outlays, and to reduce spending for fiscal 
year 1988 by $0 in budget authority and 
$1,100,000,000 in outlays; 

(t) The Senate Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs shall recom- 
mend program changes in laws within its ju- 
risdiction to reduce spending for fiscal year 
1986 by $3,000,000,000 in budget authority 
and $1,800,000,000 in outlays, to reduce 
spending for the fiscal year 1987 by 
$3,700,000,000 in budget authority and 
$2,500,000,000 in outlays, and to reduce 
spending for the fiscal year 1988 by 
$4,800,000,000 in budget authority and 
$2,800,000,000 in outlays; 

(u) The Senate Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation shall recom- 
mend program changes in laws within its ju- 
risdiction to reduce spending for fiscal year 
1986 by $2,300,000,000 in budget authority 
and $2,300,000,000 in outlays, to reduce 
spending for fiscal year 1987 by 
$2,600,000,000 in budget authority and 
$2,600,000,000 in outlays, and to reduce 
spending for the fiscal year 1988 by 
$2,800,000,000 in budget authority and 
$2,800,000,000 in outlays. 

(v) The Senate Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources shall recommend pro- 
gram changes in laws within its jurisdiction 
to reduce spending for fiscal year 1986 by 
$2,100,000,000 in budget authority and 
$2,100,000,000 in outlays, to reduce spending 
for the fiscal year 1987 by $2,200,000,000 in 
budget authority and $2,200,000,000 in out- 
lays, and to reduce spending for fiscal year 
1988 by $2,200,000,000 in budget authority 
and 2,200,000,000 in outlays; 

(w) The Senate Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works shall recommend 
program changes in laws within its jurisdic- 
tion to reduce spending for fiscal year 1986 
by $0 in budget authority and $0 in outlays, 
to reduce spending for the fiscal year 1987 
by $0 in budget authority and $0 in outlays, 
and to reduce spending in the fiscal year 
1988 by $0 in budget authority and $0 in 
outlays; 

(x) The Senate Committee on Finance 
shall recommend program changes in laws 
within its jurisdiction to reduce spending 
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for fiscal year 1986 by $2,300,000,000 in 
budget authority and $8,700,000,000 in out- 
lays, to reduce spending for the fiscal year 
1987 by $4,000,000,000 in budget authority 
and $15,800,000,000 in outlays, and to 
reduce spending for fiscal year 1988 by 
$5,600,000,000 in budget authority and 
$19,500,000,000 in outlays; 

(y) The Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations shall recommend program changes 
in laws within its jurisdiction to reduce 
spending for fiscal year 1986 by $200,000,000 
in budget authority and $100,000,000 in out- 
lays, to reduce spending for the fiscal year 
1987 by $300,000,000 in budget authority 
and $100,000,000 in outlays, and to reduce 
spending for the fiscal year 1988 by 
$300,000,000 in budget authority and 
$100,000,000 in outlays; 

(z) The Senate Committee on Governmen- 
tal Affairs shall recommend program 
changes in laws within its jurisdiction to 
reduce spending for fiscal year 1986 by $0 in 
budget authority and $1,200,000,000 in out- 
lays, to reduce spending for the fiscal year 
1987 by $0 in budget authority and 
$3,200,000,000 in outlays, and to reduce 
spending for fiscal year 1988 by $0 in budget 
authority and $3,100,000,000 in outlays; 

(aa) The Senate Committee on the Judici- 
ary shall recommend program changes in 
laws within its jurisdiction to reduce spend- 
ing for fiscal year 1986 by $0 in budget au- 
thority and $0 in outlays, to reduce spend- 
ing for the fiscal year 1987 by $0 in budget 
authority and $0 in outlays, and to reduce 
spending for the fiscal year 1988 by $0 in 
budget authority and $0 in outlays; 

(bb) The Senate Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources shall recommend pro- 
gram changes in laws within its jurisdiction 
to reduce spending for fiscal year 1986 by 
$1,300,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,300,000,000 in outlays to reduce spending 
for the fiscal year 1987 by $2,400,000,000 in 
budget authority and $2,400,000,000 in out- 
lays, and to reduce spending for fiscal year 
1988 by $2,500,000,000 in budget authority 
and $2,500,000,000 in outlays; 

(cc) The Senate Committee on Small Busi- 
ness shall recommend program changes in 
laws within its jurisdiction to reduce spend- 
ing for fiscal year 1986 by $200,000,000 in 
budget authority and $200,000,000 outlays, 
to reduce spending for the fiscal year 1987 
by $800,000,000 in budget authority and 
$800,000,000 in outlays, and to reduce spend- 
ing for fiscal year 1988 by $1,200,000,000 in 
budget authority and $1,200,000,000 in out- 
lays; 

(dd) The Senate Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs shall recommend program changes 
in laws within its jurisdiction to reduce 
spending for fiscal year 1986 by $200,000,000 
in budget authority and $200,000,000 in out- 
lays, to reduce spending for the fiscal year 
1987 by $600,000,000 in budget authority 
and 
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The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to 
House Resolution 177, the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute is consid- 
ered as having been read. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
DANNEMEYER] will be recognized for 30 
minutes, and a Member opposed will 
be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DANNEMEYER]. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself 5 minutes. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would like to begin 
my presentation on behalf of this 
budget by quoting one of our forefa- 
thers, who said: 

A democracy cannot exist as a permanent 
form of government. It can only exist until 
the voters discover that they can vote them- 
selves largesse from the public treasury. 
From that moment on, the majority always 
votes for the candidates promising the most 
benefits from the public treasury, with the 
result that a democracy always collapses 
over loose fiscal policy, always followed by a 
dictatorship. 

The average age of the world’s greatest 
civilizations has been two hundred years. 
These nations have progressed through this 
sequence: From bondage to spiritual faith; 
from spiritual faith to great courage; from 
courage to liberty; from liberty to abun- 
dance; from abundance to complacency; 
from complacency to apathy; from apathy 
to dependence; from dependence back again 
into bondage. 

Those words were penned by Prof. 
Alexander Tytler over 200 years ago 
when we were still a British Colony. 

This is my seventh year here in the 
House. It is a unique experience be- 
cause this is the first time in my serv- 
ice in this body that the issue is not 
whether we are to cut but how much 
and where. I think the taxpayers and 
future generations of this country 
should take comfort in that because 
perhaps the words of Professor Tytler 
will not necessarily come true, at least 
in this decade, if we have the courage 
to follow through on some of the 
budget resolutions that are now pend- 
ing before the body. 

The budget resolution that this 
Member presents to the House today 
sets a figure for defense that is con- 
sistent with what the Senate budget 
resolution adopted; namely, outlays of 
$273 billion in fiscal year 1986. That is 
an identical figure. That happens to 
be the highest of the figures for de- 
fense outlays for fiscal year 1986 of 
any of the alternatives. 

I agree with our President that that 
figure should be higher, but out of a 
sense of compromise I have reduced it 
to this level because I believe it pre- 
sents a grounds for reasonable com- 
promise. 

I might point out to my colleagues 
that the budget that I am privileged to 
present to the House today was pro- 
duced by the Republican Study Com- 
mittee which began working on this 
last year, spent many hours of work in 
its preparation, many Members were 
involved in working and putting it to- 
gether, and we believe that it is the 
best alternative of those that are of- 
fered to the House today. 

One consideration that we hear time 
and again is that we are spending too 
much on defense. The budget docu- 
ment that we all received from OMB 
shows one thing clearly. If you com- 
pare spending over the last 20 years 
and then adjust spending in constant 
1972 dollars, you find that in fiscal 
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year 1985 defense spending is up to 26 
percent over what we spent 20 years 
ago and social program spending is up 
325 percent. 

I will repeat that: Social program 
spending in the last 20 years is up 325 
percent, defense spending is up 26 per- 
cent. 

We are in this fiscal mess not be- 
cause we are spending too much on de- 
fense but because we are spending too 
much on social programs. The alterna- 
tive that is being presented to the 
House today produces the lowest defi- 
cit for 1986 of any that is presented, 
which is $168 billion after being imple- 
mented. I wish it were lower than 
that, but that is the total we have 
come up with and the figure that we 
will live with. 

The total budget deficit reduction 
over 3 years totals $313 billion. That is 
the highest budget deficit reduction of 
any of the plans except for the Black 
Caucus. Theirs is $343 billion, but I 
think they get there through the 
medium of taking the meat ax to de- 
fense spending. 

The rationale for how this Republi- 
can Study Committee budget gets to 
the lowest deficit reduction for 1986 is 
that we have identified 78 programs 
totaling some $28 billion in specific re- 
ductions that are the work product of 
OMB, CBO, SBC, which is the Senate 
Budget Committee, the Grace Com- 
mission, and the Heritage Foundation. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. I yield to my 


friend. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


gentleman from California [Mr. Dan- 
NEMEYER] has expired. 
Mr. DANNEMEYER. Can the gen- 
tleman give me some additional time? 
Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. I yield 
an additional 2 minutes to the gentle- 


man from California. 
Mr. DANNEMEYER. I thank my 
friend 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
inform the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia that the gentleman at the micro- 
phone has his own time. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. If I under- 
stood, Mr. Gray has given me 2 min- 
utes of his time. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman asked me if 
I would yield additional time, and that 
is why I yielded. I know it is his time. 
The gentleman asked for additional 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gray] has 
not yet been recognized as being op- 
posed to the amendment. 

Is the gentleman opposed to the 
amendment? 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Yes, I 


am opposed to the amendment, Mr. 


Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gray] is rec- 


ognized for 30 minutes and yields 2 
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minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. DANNEMEYER]. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. I yield to my 
friend, the gentleman from California. 

Mr. DELLUMS. I thank my col- 
league for yielding. I certainly did not 
want to interrupt the flow of my col- 
league’s presentation before the body. 
But I simply wanted to take objection 
to the gentleman’s statement that the 
Congressional Black Caucus took a 
meat ax to the military budget. What 
I want to say to my colleague was that 
we dealt with the military budget in a 
very thoughtful and rational and co- 
herent fashion, that we developed our 
military budget on the basis of policy 
considerations that we will enumerate 
in very specific detail at the time the 
Department of Defense budget comes 
to the floor of the House because we 
have obtained a rule that will allow us 
to offer that military budget as an 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute at the appropriate time. 

So this gentleman simply wanted to 
take objection to the gentleman’s 
loose characterization that we took a 
meat ax to the budget. We took our 
brains to the budget and we took our 
spirit to the budget, and we came to a 
rational conclusion that this country 
could live with a much lower military 
budget if we perceive peace as our ulti- 
mate objective and not waging war in 
the world and taking the world away 
from the brink of themonuclear war 
and not moving us across the abyss of 
thermonuclear war. 

So we did not take a meat ax. As I 
said, we were very calculative and we 
were very thoughtful, and I think we 
have presented a productive budget 
that did not take some meat ax with 
some percentage cut across the board. 
We tried to grapple with the great 
policy considerations of our time. The 
great tragedy of this body is that we 
tend to look at the military budget not 
within the framework of broad policy 
but weapon system by weapon system, 
which I think is a flawed way to view 
the budget. I simply wanted to take 
objection to the gentleman’s charac- 
terization. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. I thank my 
colleague for his observation. One 
man’s scalpel is another man’s meat 
axe. The Black Caucus has the lowest 
figure for defense of all of the alterna- 
tives, $261 billion, and when you con- 
sider that we are spending $252 billion 
this year, that increase of only $9 bil- 
lion in this humble Member’s opinion, 
sir, is the inflation of a meat axe. You 
can call it what you like. 

Mr. DELLUMS. If the gentleman 
will yield briefly to me, if the gentle- 
man did not study the Congressional 
Black Caucus budget, if the gentleman 
is not aware of the assumptions upon 
which we based the budget, then I am 
saying that the gentleman is very cal- 
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lous in making that kind of character- 
ization. Now, if you had studied our 
budget and you came to that conclu- 
sion, then, fine, you state what you 
want to state. But if you did not read 
it, I think that is gross irresponsibility. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Dan- 
NEMEYER] has expired. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself an additional 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I would hope that 
today, rather than go through the 
trauma of identifying specific spend- 
ing reductions, which is very difficult 
for a lot of us, that we could, as a part 
of this budget process, deal with the 
economic assumptions that are basic 
to anything that we are doing. In 
other words, each of the budget alter- 
natives, of course, must conform to 
the basic economic assumptions that 
the CBO has provided, and they are 
for 1986 GNP growth of 4 percent. We 
hope it will be that. 

I might add, for my colleagues’ inter- 
est, that if the GNP is 1 percent 
higher than what we have postulated 
over the next 3 years, and interest 
rates are 1 percent lower, we would 
reduce the deficit that is projected for 
the 3rd year by some $85 billion; in 
other words, by raising GNP by 1 per- 
cent, lowering interest rates by 1 per- 
cent from what is projected, the 
budget would be essentially in balance 
at the expiration of 3 years with this 
plan. Indeed, those changes in eco- 
nomic assumptions would redound to 
the benefit of any of the plans. Sooner 
rather than later I think the body 
should begin to talk about understand- 
ing what happens when we deal with 
the third largest item in the budget; 
namely, interest expense and what it 
would take in the way of a policy 
change to reduce interest expense cur- 
rently estimated to be about $150 bil- 
lion in 1986. 'That is to remove the in- 
flation premium from the lending 
rate, and the way I think we can do 
that is once again give this country 
honest money, restoring the historic 
relationship between the dollar and 
gold. 


o 1540 


If we have the courage to take that 
step, we can reduce the cost of servic- 
ing the national debt by about 7 points 
on a trillion and a half dollars which is 
the outstanding debt, or it comes to 
about $100 billion. That is the policy 
step we should be talking about today. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as 
I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise as the chair- 
man of the Budget Committee and 
representing the Budget Committee’s 
resolution in opposition to the substi- 
tute. During the process of the substi- 
tutes that will all be coming forth this 
evening and tomorrow, my position 
will be primarily to explain what is in 
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each one of those substitutes, and 
thus, as chairman of the Budget Com- 
mittee, remain in control of the time. 

I would just like to point out to the 
Members of the House on both sides 
of the aisle that the Dannemeyer sub- 
stitute has a 2-percent cut in the cost- 
of-living adjustment for 3 years; no 
offset is provided for the poorest and 
the needy who will be severely affect- 
ed. 

Also in defense, the defense level is 
inflation for 1986, and in the outyears, 
1987 and 1988, 3 percent real growth. I 
would also point out that the substi- 
tute of Mr. DANNEMEYER assumes the 
elimination of the following programs: 

Food for Peace (title I); Exim direct 
loans; AID population planning; 
SPRO; synfuels and other nonnuclear 
commercial energy development; 
public land acquisition; FmHA; rural 
housing; SBA business and disaster 
loans; UDAG’s; EPA; ARC; Communi- 
ty Service Block Grant; National En- 
dowments for the Arts and Human- 
ities; Job Corps; WIN; health profes- 
sions training; trade adjustment assist- 
ance; Legal Services; general revenue 
sharing; and the Davis-Bacon Act. 

The substitute also includes major 
user fees, including inland waterways; 
deep draft; NOAA; recreation; grazing; 
Coast Guard; and general aviation. 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. BREAUX. I thank the chairman 
for yielding. I thank the chairman for 
many other things also, and for his 
good work and guidance and leader- 
ship on the budget. 

May I ask the chairman of the 
Budget Committee a question? It is my 
understanding that the budget pack- 
age before us contains no instructions 
regarding changes in the Sport Fish 
Restoration and Boating Enhance- 
ment Fund—commonly known as the 
Wallop-Breaux fund—passed in 1984. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Yes, 
that is correct. 

Mr. BREAUX. My question arises 
because the administration’s fiscal 
year 1986 budget proposal called for a 
repeal of the automatic and perma- 
nent appropriation provisions which 
now apply to this user-fee-funded pro- 
gram and for a reduction in the level 
of funding for fiscal year 1986. The ad- 
ministration proposals on Wallop- 
Breaux were specifically rejected by 
the Senate in its budget resolution. 
Are we giving any support to this 
poorly conceived administration initia- 
tive? 

Mr. GRAY. No, the budget resolu- 
tion before us neither directs nor rec- 
ommends any changes to the automat- 
ic and permanent appropriations pro- 
visions of this trust fund and to the 
funding available. It thus provides for 
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the use of these boating and fishing 
user fees for boating and fishing en- 
hancement purposes. 

Mr. BREAUX. I thank the chairman 
for this clarification and for the com- 
mitment he shares with so many 
others in the Congress to treat Ameri- 
ca’s boaters and fishermen fairly. 
They agreed to the special fees and 
taxes covered by this fund to assure 
adequate funding for boating and fish- 
ing programs, and we need to keep 
faith with these fine people. 

I would also like to thank the 159 co- 
sponsors of House Resolution 165, 
which calls on the administration to 
honor its commitment to America’s 
150 million boaters and fishermen. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 6 minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Barton]. 
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Mr. BARTON of Texas. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding me this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the Dannemeyer substitute to the 
House Budget Committee recommen- 
dation that is before us. I would like to 
point out that as we debate these vari- 
ous budget alternatives today and to- 
morrow, there is not a single one of 
them that actually balances the 
budget. 

Currently before this Congress there 
are somewhere in the neighborhood of 
30 to 40 balanced budget amendments, 
and the number of cosponsors to these 
various budget amendments total well 
over 218. Yet, there is not one budget 
before us that actually has a balanced 
budget for fiscal year 1986. 

The year that we are in, fiscal year 
1985, will mark the 17th consecutive 
year that this country has run a 


TABLE 18.—CONTROLLABILITY OF BUDGET OUTLAYS, 1976-86 
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budget deficit. This is a record. The 
previous record was 16 years beginning 
in the Great Depression and ending in 
1946. I call your attention to table 24 
in the budget document presented to 
this Congress by the President in Jan- 
uary of this year. 

This year will mark the 26th year 
out of the last 27 that we have run a 
budget deficit; the last year that we 
had a surplus was 1969. I would also 
like to point out that spending is get- 
ting worse instead of better. In fiscal 
year 1976, approximately 67 percent of 
the Federal budget was listed as un- 
controllable. The estimate for fiscal 
year 1986 is that 76.6 percent, or 
almost 77 percent, of the Federal 
budget is now listed as uncontrollable. 
Table 18 of the President’s budget doc- 
ument confirms this unfortunate fact. 
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Agency, it terminates the NEA, the 
National Education Agency, and it ter- 
minates the Job Corps. 

It terminates Legal Services; it 
phases out general revenue sharing 
grants. These are all programs that 
are good programs, and in times of 
budget surplus, the should be funded. 
However, we are not in a budget sur- 
plus situation, we do not have the 
money to fund them at the Federal 
level, and we should, therefore, not be 
' continuing these programs. 

196,795 12 The Dannemeyer budget also con- 
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At some point in time this Congress 
is going to have to bite the bullet; it is 
going to have to begin to make some 
difficult choices about where our 
spending priorities are. The Danne- 
meyer substitute is the only budget al- 
ternative that actually begins to make 
some of those difficult choices. 

Over the 3-year period beginning in 
fiscal year 1986 and going through 
fiscal year 1988, the Dannemeyer sub- 
stitute has a total budget savings of 
$313 billion. This is almost $58 billion 
more than the House Budget Commit- 
tee proposal that is before this body. 
Fifty-eight billion dollars is a signifi- 
cant additional increase in savings. 

How are these saving derived; where 
do they come from? First, I would like 
to point out that the Dannemeyer sub- 
stitute does allow a COLA increase for 
Social Security. It is a 2-percent COLA 
increase this cost-of-living increase, in 
light of the fact that we are looking at 
$200 billion deficits is, I think, a fair 
compromise, between those that want 
no COLA and those who want an un- 
limited COLA. 

The Dannemeyer substitute also 
allows defense to increase for inflation 
this year, with 3-percent real increase 
in fiscal years 1987 and 1988. 

What does the Dannemeyer substi- 
tute eliminater? The chairman of the 
Budget Committee, the Honorable 
Congressman Gray of Pennsylvania, 
stated that the Dannemeyer substi- 
tute does terminate some programs. It 
is my impression that he thought 
these program eliminations were a 
negative aspect of the Dannemeyer 
proposal. I think these program elimi- 
nations are a positive step the right di- 
rection. We must terminate some pro- 
grams if we are ever to get our budget 
in balance. 

We have spent too much, too long, 
for too many without making deci- 
sions to raise the necessary revenues, 
for all the various programs. It is now 
time that we begin to eliminate some 
of these programs. The Dannemeyer 
alternative reduces funding for the 
United Nations, it stops funding for 
the strategic petroleum reserve, it im- 
poses a moratorium on acquisition of 
additional public lands, it terminates 
the Small Business Administration, it 
phases out UDAG grants, it termi- 
nates the Economic Development 


tains several beneficial reforms. It in- 
cludes a provision that welfare recipi- 
ents participate in some sort of a work 
fare program. This is a good idea. It 
modifies Davis-Bacon; it modifies the 
personnel and property management 
procedures of the U.S. Government. 

In summary, the Dannemeyer 
budget is a combination of ideas and 
proposals that have been approved 
and suggested by such groups as the 
Heritage Foundation, the Grace Com- 
mission, and the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. It saves more money 
than all of the proposals except for 
the Congressional Black Caucus, 
which obtains the majority of its sav- 
ings by deeply cutting defense. Danne- 
meyer makes some tough decisions; it 
does have some modifications and 
some reforms that are desperately 
needed in the Federal Government. 
We should vote for Dannemeyer today 
and then next year, go further and try 
to get a balance budget amendment 
before this Congress. We could then 
begin to make the even tougher deci- 
sions that are going to have to be 
made in order to get our budget under 
control. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Frost]. 
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Mr. FROST. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the Dannemeyer budget. There is no 
question that Mr. DANNEMEYER has 
been sincere in his efforts to draft a 
budget. This is one of a number of 
budgets that he has presented to Con- 
gress in succeeding years. 

This budget, however, is extreme as 
presented before us. It really does not 
attempt to make reductions in the way 
either the way the House Budget 
Committee made them or the way the 
Senate Budget Committee made them, 
and we need only look at a few exam- 
ples. 

Take, for example, the General Rev- 
enue Sharing Program, a program 
that the House committee would cut 
by 25 percent this year. The Senate, 
on the other hand, would fund it at 
full funding for this year, and then 
eliminate it in the following year, to at 
least give local governments, cities and 
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counties, an apportunity to adjust to 
either the cut or the reduction in its 
program. 

You need also look only at things 
like the Small Business Administra- 
tion. This budget would totally elimi- 
nate the Small Business Administra- 
tion at a time when small business, is, 
in fact, under great pressure. 

It would eliminate a number of 
other programs. But perhaps the most 
difficult part of the Dannemeyer 
budget is the 2-percent COLA reduc- 
tion for cost of living for all retirees. 
This, in fact, if carried out over a 3- 
year period, would be worse than a 1- 
year freeze and, in fact, would force 
650,000 Americans, most of them el- 
derly, into poverty over the next 3 
years. 

Again, there is no challenge to Mr. 
DANNEMEYER’S sincerity to his effort to 
reduce the deficit. However, the ap- 
proach that he has taken simply is too 
extreme, is simply too sharp, and 
would not work, would be unfair, and 
is much sharper than even that con- 
sidered by the other body. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 6 minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALKER]. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, it is an interesting 
contention to suggest that the Danne- 
meyer budget is extreme. The question 
here is whether or not we need to take 
some extreme measures to deal with 
an extreme problem. 

We have heard an awful lot on the 
floor in recent months about the size 
of the deficit. Now, do we really mean 
all of that talk? Do we really want to 
do something about deficits, or do we 
not? That is not to say that I agree 
with every item in this budget. Mr. 
DANNEMEYER has come up with some 
things in his budget that I do not 
agree with, but the fact is that the one 
thing that he does is that he gets seri- 
ous about reducing spending, and that 
is what we really need to do around 
here. 

Of all of the budgets with which we 
are going to be presented, Mr. DANNE- 
MEYER reconciles more of his spending 
cuts than anybody else. What does 
that mean? That means that you are 
going to force the committees of this 
Congress to actually do what we say 
we are going to do in this budget. 

If you take a look at the House 
Budget Committee proposal, the one 
that we have heard a majority of 
people so far say that they are going 
to support, they only reconcile $11 bil- 
lion out of their $56 billion in cuts. 
What does that say? That says that 
there is about $45 billion that is not 
reconciled. What that means is that 
we probably will not get them. 

Under the Dannemeyer budget, at 
least 22.4 percent, or twice what the 
House reconciles, is going to get recon- 
ciled under the Dannemeyer budget. 
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In other words, we are going to get 
some real savings. 

So the people who call this extreme 
are the people who are saying we 
really do not want to save the money. 
Here is a chance to save some real 
money. 

There are a lot of people around the 
country who believe very thoroughly 
that the Grace Commission has come 
up with some reforms that need to be 
taken in the Federal Government in 
order to save us some money. Here is 
the budget that has the Grace Com- 
mission savings in it. Many, many of 
the ideas that the Grace Commission 
came up with in terms of saving 
money are what are included in the 
Dannemeyer budget. So if you really 
do believe that we have to have effi- 
ciency and effectiveness in Govern- 
ment, fine, here is the budget that you 
want to support. 

We have heard some complaints al- 
ready in this debate about the fact 
that Mr. DANNEMEYER terminates some 
programs, There are a couple of termi- 
nations in there that I have a problem 
with. I happen to be a firm supporter 
of general revenue sharing. There are 
a number of programs around here 
that Members can talk about that 
they are great supporters of. But the 
fact is that terminations lead to real 
savings; that if you are not willing to 
terminate anything, if what you do is 
cut back a little bit in all these pro- 
grams, you are not going to get any 
savings. 

The Dannemeyer budget at least is 
honest, at least goes through and is 
honest in its presentation and says we 
have got to wipe out some of these 
programs in order to save the money; 
that flim-flamming the American 
people by saying we are taking 10 per- 
cent off here and 10 percent off there, 
they know what our record has been 
on that. We say that in the budget and 
then we come back with supplemental 
appropriations later on that overspend 
our own budgets. As I pointed out here 
earlier today, we have overspent our 
own budgets in this place over the last 
5 years by $150 billion. We have done 
that by promising savings and then 
not living up to them. 

That is what the Dannemeyer 
budget gets around. It says you have 
to reconcile this. It says that you have 
to terminate some programs. It says 
you have to save some real money. 
That is the reason why I am support- 
ing it. As I say, there are some things 
in this budget that give me heartburn. 
They are in practically all the budgets 
that we have around here. I do not 
know any of them that do not have 
some things in them that I do not like, 
and I assume every Member of Con- 
gress can say the same thing. 

But the question becomes whether 
or not you are serious about doing 
something on the deficit, or whether 
or not this is just another act of 
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gamesmanship where we try to con- 
vince the American people that the 
budget deficits are a serious problem 
that we are going to face up to and 
that we are treating them seriously, 
when, in fact, we know we are not. 

Here is a serious budget proposal 
that attempts to deal with the budget 
deficit problem in a serious way. I 
think Mr. DANNEMEYER should be 
roundly congratulated for having 
brought forth a budget that at least 
puts us on line one way or the other. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to, if I 
could, ask the gentleman about one 
item in his budget with regard to the 
Social Security increases that he has. 
The gentleman does increase Social 
Security in his budget. 

Would the gentleman’s proposal not 
allow for something that the House re- 
fused to even consider along the lines 
of the Stangeland amendment that 
would being the process of allowing 
lower income people to get a little bit 
more money while we take it away 
from some of the people in the higher 
income groups? Would that not be pos- 
sible under the approach that the gen- 
tleman has here? 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. That would be 
dependent upon the action of the 
Policy Committee, but it certainly 
would be permitted within the frame- 
work of this budget because this 
budget. does permit Social Security 
COLA’s to grow by 2 percent over the 
next 3 years. 

Mr. WALKER. So under the gentle- 
man’s proposal, we could actually end 
up with a program, providing we got 
the Policy Committees to agree, where 
your 2-percent increase would actually 
give the proverty level people more 
money than they would get under the 
4-percent COLA’s that are included in 
some of the other proposals around 
here; is that not right? 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. STANGE- 
LAND eloquently presented that pro- 
posal before the Committee on Rules 
yesterday when I was there, and I am 
just sorry the Committee on Rules did 
not permit that to be in order so we 
could express ourselves. 

Mr. WALKER. I am, too, but I think 
it is extremely important to under- 
stand that under the gentleman’s pro- 
posal that that would be possible and 
that we would begin the needed kind 
of reform that, No. 1, begins to lower 
the spending level, but does so in a 
way that treats low income people 
fairly in the country. 

I congratulate the gentleman for his 
proposal. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. I thank the 
gentleman for his comments. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Scuv- 
MER]. 

Mr. SCHUMER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding this time to me. 
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Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the Dannemeyer substitute. I think, 
ladies and gentlemen, if someone 
would have asked us in January could 
this House produce a budget that re- 
duced the deficit by over $50 billion, 
that saved Social Security, and that 
was basically balanced between de- 
fense cuts and domestic cuts, people 
would have said we were crazy; the 
House Democrats, the House as a 
whole, will never produce that budget. 

Now we have produced it. It looks 
like it is going to pass, and we have 
many people saying, “Well, it ought to 
change one way or the other.” 

I think the one thing about the Dan- 
nemeyer amendment is that it does 
not have a consensus support in this 
House. It does not have the support 
for one basic reason. 

To leave defense spending at the 
level that he leaves it and eliminate so 
many programs is a dramatic repriori- 
tization of American values, of the 
American budget; and this budget, 
make no mistake about it, is probably 
the best ideological measure of where 
the American people are, at least on 
domestic policy, and the idea of keep- 
ing defense growing and eliminating so 
many programs, as the President did, 
will be roundly rejected in this House. 
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We have a deficit problem. There is 
unanimous agreement from virtually 
the far right to the far left that we 
have to deal with that problem, but 
there is almost equally unanimous 
agreement that to totally change the 


fabric of America by eliminating many 
of the programs that indeed work is 
not within the possibility of what we 
want to do. 

Let us take an issue like UDAG, 
which is eliminated in this budget. 
Most people regard UDAG as a very 
workable program—as an important 
program that creates jobs. It has the 
support of not just liberal Democrats 
but of people all across the spectrum. 
The UDAG program does the things 
that many of our Republican col- 
leagues have taught us programs 
should do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Scuu- 
MER] has expired. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Chairman, 
may I inquire, how much time does 
each side have? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. DANNEMEYER] 
has 11 minutes remaining and the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gray] 
has 20 minutes remaining. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gray]. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CoLEMAN]. 

Mr. COLEMAN of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the chairman of the 
committee for yielding this time to 
me. 
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I want to quote something that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALKER] said a minute ago. He sug- 
gested that the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. DANNEMEYER] “gets serious 
about reducing spending.” Yes, but he 
does not get serious about dealing with 
the deficit. 

I want the Members to look at the 
numbers he provides us in terms of his 
spending priorities. Let us view his 
budget for just a minute in terms of 
what he does with those people on 
Social Security. Over the next 3 years 
they are going to get a total of a 6-per- 
cent increase. That is not real growth 
like we talk about when we refer to de- 
fense growth. That is everything they 
will receive—6 percent versus inflation 
of 13% percent. Yes, but we are going 
to do something special for defense, as 
far as he is concerned. He is going to 
provide a 4% percent increase in 1986, 
and he is going to have a 7% percent 
increase in 1987, and also a 7% percent 
increase in 1988. Over the next 3 
years, in other words, those senior citi- 
zens in America will receive 6 percent 
while defense is receiving 19% percent. 
I think fairness should be what this 
budget is all about, and this substitute 
is not fair. It cuts Social Security in- 
creases in half. 

I want to commend the chairman of 
the Democratic Budget Committee, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gray], for truly giving us a fair 
budget, one that does not try to bal- 
ance the budget on the brittle bones of 
those senior citizens all across Amer- 
ica. I think it is time that all of us 
stood up and started calling these 
kinds of substitutes what they are— 
without compassion and plain unfair. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the committee chairman for 
yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
this substitute. 

The interesting thing about this sub- 
stitute may be that it is symbolic of 
the mainstream of the Republican 
Party. Although the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DANNEMEYER] is the 
sponsor, he tells us that this substitute 
was prepared by the Republican Study 
Group, which is a mainstream re- 
search group within the House of Rep- 
resentatives controlled by the Republi- 
can Party. Now, given the fact that 
this may be the mainstream Republi- 
can budget, let us see how it sets with 
the mainstream of American thinking. 

The American people do not want to 
cut Social Security benefits, but with 
this substitute the Republicans do. 
The American people overwhelmingly 
do not want to give the Defense De- 
partment the authority for $25 bil- 
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lion—that is with a “b,” billion dol- 
lars—more next year than they get 
this year and pretend it is a freeze. 
Yet this mainstream Republican 
budget wants to do that. That is $25 
billion more for the Pentagon. I do not 
think the American people want to 
continue, while giving money to the 
Pentagon, to cut the poor. Yet this 
mainstream Republican budget cuts 
the poor. 

I offered an amendment, which the 
committee chairman, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gray], and 
the Budget Committee accepted, 
which provided an inflation increase— 
no more than that—an inflation in- 
crease to all those programs that try 
to help our low-income citizens in this 
country. That is what is in the House 
committee budget, an inflation in- 
crease only, a little bit more than a 
freeze. But this mainstream Republi- 
can budget cuts programs to low- 
income folks and eliminates help for 
small business people who need loans 
to get started and eliminates the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] has expired. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 additional minute 
to the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, it is 
very difficult for me to believe that 
the mainstream of America wants to 
end the public’s help to the National 
Endowment for the Arts. I think folks 
understand that the arts probably 
should not receive an increase at a 
time when America is looking for ways 
to save money. But should we kill 
public help to the arts in America? 
That is what this mainstream budget 
of the Republican Party wants to do. 

I think the American people have to 
ask themselves if they want their 
poorest neighbors to go without legal 
services, to go without lawyers, simply 
because they do not have the money 
to pay for them. The Democratic 
budget under the committee chair- 
man, the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr. Gray], protects legal services 
and says, yes, everybody in the coun- 
try has a right to go to court. But this 
mainstream Republican budget elimi- 
nates that; it does not cut it, I say to 
my friends. It eliminates it; it kills it. 
It says that from now on justice is 
blind when it comes to the poor. It is 
going to lift the blindfold only when it 
comes to the rich. The poor cannot 
even get into court to get a hearing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] has expired. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas (Mr. GLICK- 
MAN]. 
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Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
first of all, I would like to pay a com- 
pliment to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. DANNEMEYER]. He has 
given us a clear ideological test on this 
budget resolution. He has clear ideo- 
logical convictions. You never really 
have to ask where BILL DANNEMEYER 
stands on issues, and I think, to his 
credit, he has given us a resolution 
which offers us, the clearest ideologi- 
cal test to date. Certainly it comes 
closest to the Reagan budgets, which- 
ever one you want to pick that the 
President presented to Congress. 

I urge the rejection of this substi- 
tute for a lot of reasons that have 
been talked about before, but I want 
to talk about something that ought to 
be near and dear to the heart of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. DAN- 
NEMEYER] because he comes from the 
great State of California, which is a 
very large aviation State. 

This amendment probably does 
more to hurt aviation than any of the 
other budget resolutions that have 
come down before us or will come 
before us today. 

I was one of the founders, along 
with members of both parties, of the 
Congressional Aviation Forum. Avia- 
tion, next to agriculture, is our largest 
export item. I want to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues two things 
that this budget does. First, it creates 
significant general aviation user fees. 

Now, let me say that this industry, 
general aviation, sold fewer airplanes 
last month than it did at any time 
since 1951. It is hurting badly because 
of the lack of sales. Imposing several 
hundreds of millions of dollars of gen- 
eral aviation user fees could be the 
nail in the coffin of this industry. 
Those of you who are dependent on 
general aviation, whether you are 
from rural areas or whether you 
produce airplanes like I do, must un- 
derstand that a vote for this amend- 
ment would be a vote to basically ter- 
minate this very important industry. 

The second thing has to do with the 
Export-Import Bank Direct Loan Pro- 
gram. We face a very competitive 
world where we have European coun- 
tries and Japan subsidizing their ex- 
ports. We have a dollar that keeps 
going up in value and makes it harder 
to sell products like aircraft and air- 
craft parts overseas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. GLICK- 
MAN] has expired. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 30 additional sec- 
onds to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. GLICKMAN]. 
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Mr. GLICKMAN. Doing the kind of 
job on the Export-Import Bank that 
this amendment proposes will make it 
much more difficult for our manufac- 
turers to sell items overseas and com- 
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pete with the Japanese, compete with 
the Western Europeans, particularly 
in an era of a very strong dollar. 

So for a variety of reasons, I urge 
that we reject this budget, not only be- 
cause of the specifics that the gentle- 
man from Montana (Mr. WILLIAMS] 
and others have talked about, but if 
you are at all interested in the future 
of the American aviation industry, 
there is a good reason to support that 
industry and vote against this budget 
amendment. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to my colleague, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Crane]. 

Mr. CRANE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from California, for yielding me 
this time, and rise in support of his 
substitute. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
congratulate him for the many hours 
of labor that he has devoted, not just 
this year, but in previous years to ad- 
dressing this critical problem of unbal- 
anced budgets. I know of no other in- 
dividual on our side of the aisle who 
has invested more time on this ques- 
tion than the gentleman from Califor- 
nia. While most of that time has 
indeed been a wheel-spinning exercise, 
it is useful, nevertheless, to join into 
this very serious debate as to how we 
attempt to deal with the unbalanced 
budgets that in all the years except 
one that I have served in this body 
have plagued us. 

To put this problem into historical 
perspective, I think one has to get a 
handle on the magnitude of indebted- 
ness that we are prepared to pass on 
to the backs of our children and our 
grandchildren unto the last genera- 
tion. I say unto the last generation be- 
cause it took us 154 years of this Re- 
public, to 1943 to be exact, before we 
reached the level of $100 billion of 
conventional national debt. 

Then we went another 32 years, to 
1975, before we got to $500 billion of 
conventional national debt. I was here 
when we crossed that threshold. 

It took us only 6 years beyond that 
to double that figure and go to $1 tril- 
lion. Then it took us only another 3 
years, 1984, to get to $1.5 trillion and 
we just got the report that the $1.8 
trillion conventional national debt 
limit will be reached probably by Sep- 
tember of this year and it suggests 
that by 1986 we will go over $2 trillion. 

Peter Grace did some extrapolations 
looking to the year 2000 based on our 
past performance. If you average the 
past 20 years of Federal spending in- 
creases and project to the year 2000, 
by the year 2000 we will be running 
annual budgets in the neighborhood 
of $7.6 trillion and running $2 trillion 
national deficits. 
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Mr. Chairman, it is difficult for any 
of us to understand what these figures 
mean, because we can only deal with 
the digits on our hands. We can talk 
about 2 or 5 or 10 of this or that, 
whether it is thousands, millions, bil- 
lions, or trillions. 

Certainly Everett Dirksen made a 
point when he stated that a billion 
here, a billion there, begins to add up 
to real money. We can now say that a 
trillion here, a trillion there, begins to 
add up to real money. 

If you started a business at the time 
of Christ and you lost $1 million in 
that business every day, 7 days a week, 
it would take you another 700 years 
before you could lose a trillion dollars. 
Yet that is the magnitude of increased 
conventional national debt between 
the years 1981 and 1986. 

The question then gets to who is re- 
sponsible for this increase in debt? We 
here in this Chamber must answer 
that question because this is where 
the spending starts. From the begin- 
ning of the Republic, all general ap- 
propriation bills have always originat- 
ed in the House of Representatives. As 
a result, the responsibility falls first 
and foremost on our shoulders to deal 
with this problem. 

I was brought up to believe in the 
concept of stewardship and steward- 
ship meant inheriting something that 
was beautiful beyond belief, namely, 
being an American citizen, even grow- 
ing up in the Depression years on the 
south side of Chicago and leaving 
something better. We enjoyed more 
opportunity and more liberty in this 
country than people anywhere on the 
face of this Earth. For all of the ap- 
parent disadvantages under which we 
grew up, and we had to read about 
them afterwards because we did not 
realize how disadvantaged we were 
then, we were incurable optimists as 
kids and we anticipated that when we 
turned 50 that we would be able to re- 
flect back and say it was infinitely 
better for us than it had been for our 
parents at that same point in life. 

When I turned 50, one of the com- 
forts I discovered was that I could re- 
flect back and say that if I died that 
day, it was a full and complete and un- 
believably rewarding experience for 
me and infinitely better than anything 
my parents had known. As a result, 
anything beyond 50, and I will turn 55 
this fall, is frosting on the cake to me. 

I happen also, to be the father of 
eight children. We had a large family 
because we wanted a large family. One 
of the things that concerns me is that 
when my kids somewhere in that 21st 
century reach the mid-century point 
in their lives and look back, are they 
going to be able to make the same 
boast that I did, that at the half-cen- 
tury mark it was already a full and 
complete life? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 2 additional minutes to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CRANE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I think the 
question that we have to address, and 
we are not addressing it seriously be- 
cause so much of this whole enterprise 
is posturing on our part, anyway, be- 
cause we pass budgets and then we do 
not abide by our own budgetary guide- 
lines is: when we get to the component 
parts of the budget, namely, the ap- 
propriation bills, they come through 
this chamber in excess of what we ar- 
rived at in the way of decisionmaking 
when we passed a budget, whether we 
take the budget of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gray] or 
whether we take the budget of the 
gentleman from California (Mr. DAN- 
NEMEYER], or any combination of any 
budget proposals. The fact of the 
matter is that we are not imposing the 
discipline upon ourselves that is requi- 
site if we are going to address this 
problem in a serious way. 

That is the appeal I make to you and 
it is an appeal that goes also to those 
seniors that we are talking about and 
the people who are going to be limited, 
maybe, to a 2-percent increase in the 
cost-of-living adjustment, but who 
must be brought to recognize that 
since 1965 when the consumer price 
index went up 225 percent, their bene- 
fits went up 296 percent. 

We are asking that everyone share 


in a little bit of restraint, a little bit of 
belt-tightening, so that we can achieve 
the goal, hopefully by the end of this 


century, of living within balanced 
budgets and guaranteeing that our 
children will sometime in that 21st 
century when they reach my point in 
life be able to look back and make the 
same boast that I have made here. 

God willing, all of you will be eligi- 
ble for Social Security at that time, 
too. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 2 minutes to my friend, the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. CRAIG]. 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to thank my colleague, the gentle- 
man from California, for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I stand in support of 
the Dannemeyer substitute in the very 
critical debate that is going on here on 
the floor today and will continue to- 
morrow as we decide at which level we 
are going to fund this Government; 
but way beyond that, at the course of 
direction that we are going to send the 
economy of this country for the next 
decade. 

There is no question that this docu- 
ment, the Republican Study Group 
document, the Dannemeyer substitute, 
whatever you wish to call it, is no 
more perfect than the House Budget 
Committee’s effort or the GOP alter- 
native or the 92 Group; but it does 
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something that I think is significant in 
the overall examination of those budg- 
ets that we are considering here today. 
It does bring down deficits to a level 
that I think will send the kind of criti- 
cal signal that we must not fail to send 
in this budget cycle here in the Con- 
gress to the economy of this country, 
to the working men and women, to the 
poor and to the elderly, that we are re- 
sponsible for our economy and that we 
are going to take for the first time 
since I have served in this body re- 
sponsible action in controlling deficits 
and providing for a much more favor- 
able economic sector outside of gov- 
ernment’s long arm and creating the 
kinds of jobs that everyone is search- 
ing for and creating the kind of stable 
economy that our elderly are looking 
for and creating an economy of oppor- 
tunity that our poor are crying for. 

No, I do not necessarily like to single 
out one COLA group over another. I 
have said that I would not do that and 
that is an area that I tend to disagree 
with here. 

I do not necessarily like the time- 
frame and some of the areas within 
agriculture, but if I dare do that and 
not stand today, I am guilty of what 
nearly every other individual in this 
body is now guilty of and that is, 
“Don’t touch my little special area, be- 
cause my little special area is unique, 
unique to a group within my State or 
within my constituency.” 

I do not think any of us dare say 
that anything is special today, except 
the economy of this country. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman for California (Mr. DEL- 
LUMS]. 
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Mr. DELLUMS. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding me 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, earlier in the debate 
when our distinguished colleague from 
California [Mr. DANNEMEYER] was pre- 
senting his budget proposal, he sug- 
gested that in the Congressional Black 
Caucus military budget we had taken 
a meat-ax approach. 

But I would simply like to try to 
place the entire military budget in 
proper context. It is estimated that 
actual expenditures for fiscal year 
1985 will reach $250 billion. If we 
freeze the budget, no real growth in 
fiscal year 1986, fiscal year 1987, and 
fiscal year 1988, hear me, if we freeze 
the military budget for those 3 years, 
the military budget will still increase 
by approximately $52 billion. Even if 
we freeze it, it will go from $250 billion 
to $302 billion. 

Let me state it a different way. The 
Armed Services Committee just passed 
its Department of Defense authoriza- 
tion for fiscal year 1982. In the catego- 
ry of procurement, Mr. Chairman, 
which is the category that allows us to 
purchase all of these weapons, that 
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committee authorized a figure of $99.4 
billion. It is suggested actual expendi- 
tures in fiscal 1986 in that category of 
procurement will reach $82 billion. 

Interesting point. Only $10 billion of 
that goes for any new procurement. 

Stated a different way, if the Armed 
Services Committee had presented a 
Department of Defense authorization 
to this Congress with a zero in the cat- 
egory of procurement, a zero, not one 
penny of American taxpayers’ money 
spent to authorize procurement, the 
Appropriations Committee would still 
have to appropriate $72 billion. 

Now, why does the military budget 
escalate at this level even with a 
freeze? That is because this adminis- 
tration front-loaded the military 
budget so that we are now caught up 
in prior year commitments. 

Most people do not realize that we 
purchased all of these weapons sys- 
tems several years ago in the early 
years of the Reagan administration, 
and even if you freeze the budget you 
are not reducing it; you are simply re- 
ducing the wish list, and even with a 
freeze, I say to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DANNEMEYER] the mili- 
tary budget will escalate $52 billion 
over the next 3 years. 

I think that it is important to put 
the discussions of the military budget 
in the proper context. And if we are 
going to talk about what raises, what 
lowers, what elevates, what reduces, 
then let us do so within the frame- 
work of reality. 

In fiscal year 1985 $250 billion, even 
with a freeze, and in 1988 it will go to 
$300 billion. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, we have no further re- 
quests for time, and I yield back the 
balance of the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. DANNEMYER] has 
2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself the remaining time. 

The gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
WILLIaMs] in his comments said that 
this alternative that I am presenting 
would increase the defense budget au- 
thorization by $25 billion next year. 
That is an incorrect statement. It in- 
creases it by the rate of inflation, 
which is about $9.7 billion. I think the 
figures will speak for themselves on 
that point. 

Also some of the comments that 
were made in opposition, I think the 
gentleman from Kansas (Mr. GLICK- 
MAN] made some reference to the 
Export-Import Bank, that we would 
eliminate it, and he did not get it 
right. We would eliminate the direct 
loans but we would continue the Guar- 
anteed Loan Program, and that is a 
very important distinction. We contin- 
ue the Guarantee Loan Program 
which means we would still be able to 
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assist those industries that have to 
compete with Government subsidizing, 
or our competitors around the world. 
But we do it in a different way, in the 
manner that I have described. 

With respect to the other observa- 
tions that my colleagues have made in 
opposition, I can only say that this is a 
day when the buck stops here. The 
bromide has been uttered before, “Do 
not cut you, do not cut me, cut that 
guy behind the tree.” You have to fi- 
nally come to the reality. If you want 
to cut the deficit by cutting spending, 
which is what 85 percent of the Ameri- 
can public, the taxpayers, want to 
happen, we who are representing 
those people here have to have the 
courage to do that. And I think this 
program is a responsible way. 

This particular budget picks up re- 
ductions of $28 billion that are speci- 
fied that are the work product of the 
OMB, the CBO, the Senate Budget 
Committee, the Heritage Foundation, 
and the Grace Commission. 

I happen to believe that those are 
responsible sources. Sure, some of 
them are controversial, but it strikes 
me that this is what the taxpayers of 
the country are asking us to do and I 
ask your “aye” vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DANNEMEYER]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Chairman, 
I demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 39, noes 
382, not voting 13, as follows: 

[Roll No. 124] 


Moorhead 
Nielson 
Packard 

Rudd 

Schaefer 
Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 
Shumway 


Dannemeyer 
DeLay 
Dornan (CA) 
Dreier 
Eckert (NY) 


Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Applegate 


Beilenson 


Marlenee 


NOES—382 
Bennett 


Boner (TN) 
Bonior (MI) 
Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 


Boucher 
Boulter 
Boxer 
Breaux 


Siljander 
Smith (NH) 
Strang 
Vander Jagt 
Walker 


Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Broyhill 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton (CA) 
Burton (IN) 


Chappie 


Clay 
Clinger 
Coats 
Cobey 
Coble 
Coelho 
Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 
Combest 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne 
Daniel 
Darden 
Daschle 
Daub 
Davis 

de la Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 
DioGuardi 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan (ND) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Early 
Eckart (OH) 
Edgar 
Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
English 
Erdreich 
Evans (IA) 
Evans (IL) 
Fascell 
Fawell 
Fazio 
Feighan 
Piedler 
Fields 

Fish 
Flippo 
Florio 
Foglietta 
Foley 

Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Fowler 
Frank 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Gallo 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gekas 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gordon 
Gradison 
Gray (IL) 
Gray (PA) 
Green 
Grotberg 
Guarini 
Gunderson 
Hall (OH) 
Hall, Ralph 
Hamilton 


Hertel 
Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 

Hyde 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Johnson 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kastenmeier 
Kemp 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kleczka 
Kolbe 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
Lagomarsino 
Lantos 
Latta 

Leach (IA) 
Leath (TX) 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 

Lent 

Levin (MI) 
Levine (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lightfoot 
Lipinski 
Lloyd 
Loeffler 
Long 

Lott 

Lowry (WA) 
Luken 
Lundine 
Mack 
MacKay 
Madigan 
Manton 
Markey 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NY) 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCain 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McEwen 
McHugh 
McKernan 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Meyers 
Mica 
Michel 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Miller (WA) 
Mineta 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Monson 


Hammerschmidt Montgomery 


Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hayes 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hendon 
Henry 


Moody 

Moore 
Morrison (CT) 
Morrison (WA) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Murtha 
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Myers 


Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland (CT) 
Rowland (GA) 
Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 
Saxton 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schuette 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 
Shuster 
Sikorski 
Sisisky 

Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith, Denny 
Smith, Robert 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Swindall 
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Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 
Zschau 


Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 


Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson 


NOT VOTING—13 


Sweeney 
Wolf 
Young (AK) 


Valentine 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 


Anthony 
Bentley 
Bilirakis 
Crockett 
Hall, Sam 


Lowery (CA) 
McGrath 
Solarz 
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Messrs. SWINDALL, WHITE- 
HURST, WHITTEN, and MILLER of 
Ohio changed their votes from “aye” 
to “no.” 

Mr. GREGG and Mr. DORNAN of 
California changed their votes from 
“no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment in the nature of 
a substitute was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED BY MR. PURSELL 

Mr. PURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute. 

The text of the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute is as follows: 


Amendment in the nature of a substitute 
offered by Mr. PURSELL: Strike out all after 
the resolving clause and insert in lieu there- 
of the following: 

Fiscal year 1985: $44,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $50,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $56,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $61,200,000,000. 


and the amounts for Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act revenues for old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance within the 
recommended levels of Federal revenues are 
as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $186,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $200,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $216,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $248,000,000,000. 

(2) The appropriate levels of total new 
budget authority are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $1,055,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $1,060,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,129,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $1,209,300,000,000. 

(3) The appropriate levels of total budget 
outlays are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $949,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $9'70,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,021,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $1,074,400,000,000. 

(4) The amounts of the deficits in the 
budget which are appropriate in the light of 
economic conditions and all other relevant 
factors are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $213,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $176,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $155,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $120,200,000,000. 

(5) The appropriate levels of the public 
debt are as follows: 
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Fiscal year 1985: $1,857,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $2,089,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $2,320,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $2,536,500,000,000. 
and the amounts by which the statutory 
limits on such debt should be accordingly 
increased are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $33,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $232,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $231,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $215,800,000,000. 

(6) The appropriate levels of total Federal 
credit activity for the fiscal years beginning 
on October 1, 1984, October 1, 1985, October 
1, 1986, and October 1, 1987, are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New direct 
$51,937,223,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $68,805,405,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $41,251,600,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New direct 
$34,258,541,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $74,036,665,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $43,107,900,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New direct 
$34,376,759,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $76,966,574,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $44,964,200,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New direct 
$34,172,944,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $81,175,571,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $46,861,800,000. 

(b) The Congress hereby determines and 
declares the appropriate levels of budget au- 
thority and budget outlays, and the appro- 
priate levels of new direct loan obligations 
and new loan guarantee commitments for 
fiscal years 1985 through 1988 for each 
major functional category are: 

(1) National Defense (050): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$292,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $252,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$293,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $269,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$313,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $285,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$336,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $304,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 


loan obligations, 


obligations, 


loan 


obligations, 


loan 


loan obligations, 


budget authority, 


budget 


authority, 


budget 


authority, 


budget authority, 
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(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 
(2) International Affairs (150): 
Fiscal year 1985: 
(A) New budget authority, $25,200,000,000. 
(B) Outlays, $18,100,000,000. 
direct 


(C) New loan obligations, 
$10,066,025,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $10,310,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $19,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $17,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$7,564,006,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $12,310,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $19,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $16,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$7,789,027,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $12,323,200,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $19,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $15,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$7,953,407,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $12,336,877,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $9,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(4) Energy (270): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $1,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,668,400,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $84,970,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 


obligations, 


obligations, 


obligations, 


obligations, 
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(A) New budget authority, $4,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,900,000,000. 

(C) New. direct loan 
$2,672,500,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $80,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,722,858,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $3,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,761,383,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $13,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$68,500,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(Œ) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$63,529,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987; 

(A) New budget authority, $12,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$65,770,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$68,014,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(6) Agriculture (350): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $24,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $21,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$13,790,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $5,706,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $19,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $16,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$13,324,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $6,812,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 
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(A) New budget authority, $17,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $16,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$12,127,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $6,891,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $17,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $16,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$11,744,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $6,970,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$6,528,415,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $26,448,753,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $41,251,660,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$4,838,865,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $28,213,966,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $43,107,900,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$5,024,316,000 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $29,930,344,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $44,964,200,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,600,000,000 

(B) Outlays, $4,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$5,474,282,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $31,616,951,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $46,861,800,000. 

(8) Transportation (400): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $29,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$296,502,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $308,882,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $25,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$167,500,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $309,299,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $29,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$139,807,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $309,708,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $30,000,000,000. 
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(B) Outlays, $27,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$117,013,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $310,098,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,734,817,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $169,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,391,735,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $169,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,893,361,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $176,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,115,983,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $182,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(10) Education, Training, 
and Social Services (500): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $31,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $30,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,168,966,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $8,750,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $30,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $30,400,000,000, 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,091,966,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $8,250,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $31,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $30,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,095,757,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $8,415,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $32,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $31,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,079,881,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $8,590,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(11) Health (550): 
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Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $33,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $33,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$7,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $250,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $35,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $35,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$7,236,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $250,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $37,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $36,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$7,547,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $264,422,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $39,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $38,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$7,698,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $278,845,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(12) Medical Insurance (570): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $71,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $65,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $81,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $68,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $91,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $75,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $95,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $85,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(13) Income Security (600): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$163,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $128,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$14,306,040,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$157,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $121,000,000,000. 
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(C) New 
$1,825,280,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$166,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $126,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,295,208,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$175,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $132,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,758,570,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(14) Social Security (650). 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$195,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $189,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$207,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $200,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$224,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $214,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$264,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $228,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(15) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,302,518,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $16,777,800,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,311,924,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $17,642,400,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,100,000,000. 
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(B) Outlays, $26,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,216,108,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $18,756,900,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,092,213,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $20,890,800,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(16) Administration of Justice (750): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(17) General Government (800): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(18) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850): 
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Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987; 

(A) New budget authority, $3,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $3,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $2,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(19) Net interest (900): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$129,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $129,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$140,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $140,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$150,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $150,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$153,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $153,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(20) Allowances (920): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, —$700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 
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(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, —$100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $1,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $1,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(21) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal year 1985: 
(A) New 
—$32,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$32,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
—$35,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$35,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $37,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$37,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
—$40,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$40,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 


RECONCILIATION 


Sec. 2. (a) Not later than * * * 1985, the 
House committees named in subsections (b) 
through (f) of this section shall submit 
their recommendations to the House Budget 
Committee. After receiving those recom- 
mendations, the Committee on the Budget 
shall report to the House a reconciliation 
bill or resolution or both carrying out all 
such recommendations without any sub- 
stantive revision. 
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(b) The House Committee on Agriculture 
shall report changes in laws within the ju- 
risdiction of that committee sufficient to 
reduce authority by $0 and outlays by $0 in 
fiscal year 1986; further the Congress finds 
that to attain the policy of this resolution in 
future years requires decreases of 
$1,616,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,616,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of $2,132,000,000 in 
budget authority and $2,132,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988. 

(c) The House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee sufficient to 
reduce budget authority by $12,000,000 and 
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outlays by $613,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; 
further the Congress finds that to attain 
the policy of this resolution in future years 
requires decreases of $16,000,000 in budget 
authority and $941,000,000 in outlays in 
fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
$17,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,098,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 

(d) The House Committee on Education 
and Labor shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$675,000,000 and outlays by $844,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1986; further the Congress finds 
that to attain the policy of this resolution in 
future years requires decreases of 
$840,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,007,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of $1,057,000,000 in 
budget authority and $1,270,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988, 

(e) The House Committee on Energy and 
Commerce shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$1,135,000,000 and outlays by $1,117,000,000 
in fiscal year 1986; further the Congress 
finds that to attain the policy of this resolu- 
tion in future years requires decreases of 
$1,590,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,586,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of $2,105,000,000 in 
budget authority and $2,097,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988. 

(f) The House Committee on Government 
Operations shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$2,667,000,000 and outlays by $2,000,000,000 
in fiscal year 1986; further the Congress 
finds that to attain the policy of this resolu- 
tion in future years requires decreases of 
$3,077,000,000 in budget authority and 
$2,974,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of $4,005,000,000 in 
budget authority and $3,772,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988. 

(g) The House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$335,000,000 and outlays by $335,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1986; further the Congress finds 
that to attain the policy of this resolution in 
future years requires decreases of 
$324,000,000 in budget authority and 
$324,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of $333,000,000 in 
budget authority and $333,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988. 

(h) The House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service shall report changes in 
laws within the jurisdiction of that commit- 
tee sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$70,000,000 and outlays by $791,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1986; further the Congress finds 
that to attain the policy of this resolution in 
future years requires decreases of 
$602,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,113,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of $656,000,000 in 
budget authority and $1,234,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988. 

(i) The House Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee sufficient to 
reduce budget authority by $345,000,000 and 
outlays by $310,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; 
further the Congress finds that to attain 
the policy of this resolution in future years 
requires decreases of $420,000,000 in budget 
authority and $419,000,000 in outlays in 
fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
$428,000,000 in budget authority and 
$426,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 
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(j) The House Committee on Ways and 
Means shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee sufficient 
to reduce budget authority by $876,000,000 
and outlays by $3,135,000,000 in fiscal year 
1986; further the Congress finds that to 
attain the policy of this resolution in future 
years requires decreases of $1,011,000,000 in 
budget authority and $4,200,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1987; and requires de- 
creases of $1,081,000,000 in budget authority 
and $4,705,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1988. 


SENATE COMMITTEES 


(k) The Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry shall report changes 
in laws within the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee sufficient to reduce budget authority 
by $391,000,000 and outlays by $364,000,000 
of fiscal year 1986; further the Congress 
finds that to attain the policy of this resolu- 
tion in future years requires decreases of 
$2,044,000,000 in budget authority and 
$2,041,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of $2,602,000,000 in 
budget authority and $2,599,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988. 

(1) The Senate Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee sufficient to 
reduce budget authority by $12,000,000 and 
outlays by $613,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; 
further the Congress finds that to attain 
the policy of this resolution in future years 
requires decreases of $16,000,000 in budget 
authority and $941,000,000 in outlays in 
fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
$17,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,098,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 

(m) The Senate Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources shall report changes in 
laws within the jurisdiction of that commit- 
tee sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$335,000,000 and outlays by $335,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1986; further the Congress finds 
that to attain the policy of this resolution in 
future years requires decreases of 
$321,000,000 in budget authority and 
$324,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of $333,000,000 in 
budget authority and $333,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988. 

(n) The Senate Committee on Finance 
shall report changes in laws within the ju- 
risdiction of that committee sufficient to 
reduce budget authority by $3,843,000,000 
and outlays by $5,619,000,000 in fiscal year 
1986; further the Congress finds that to 
attain the policy of this resolution in future 
years requires decreases of $4,728,000,000 in 
budget authority and $8,020,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1987; and requires de- 
creases of $6,156,000,000 in budget authority 
and $9,778,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1988. 

(o) The Senate Committee on Governmen- 
tal Affairs shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$70,000,000 and outlays by $791,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1986; further the Congress finds 
that to attain the policy of this resolution in 
future years requires decreases of 
$602,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,113,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of $656,000,000 in 
budget authority and $1,234,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988. 

(1) The Senate Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources shall report changes in 
laws within the jurisdiction of that commit- 
tee sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$284,000,000 and outlays by $318,000,000 in 
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fiscal year 1986; further the Congress finds 
that to attain the policy of this resolution in 
future years requires decreases of 
$412,000,000 in budget authority and 
$407,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of $587,000,000 in 
budget authority and $604,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988. 

(g) The Senate Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee sufficient 
to reduce budget authority by $5,280,000,000 
and outlays by $8,350,000,000 in fiscal year 
1986; further the Congress finds that to 
attain the policy of this resolution in future 
years requires decreases of $8,546,000,000 in 
budget authority and $13,265,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1987; and requires de- 
creases of $10,779,000,000 in budget author- 
ity and $16,072,000,000 in outlays in fiscal 
year 1988. 

AUTOMATIC SECOND BUDGET RESOLUTION 


Sec. 3. (a) Effective October 1, 1985, this 
concurrent resolution shall be deemed to be 
the concurrent resolution on the budget for 
the 1986 fiscal year required to be reported 
under section 310(a) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, for the purposes of the 
prohibitions contained in section 311 of 
such Act. 

(b) Section 311(a) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, as made applicable by 
subsection (a) of this section, shall not 
apply to bills, resolutions, or amendments 
within the jurisdiction of a committee, or 
any conference report on any such bill or 
resolution, if— 

(1) the enactment of such bill or resolu- 
tion as reported; 

(2) the adoption and enactment of such 
amendment; or 

(3) the enactment of such bill or resolu- 
tion in the form recommended in such con- 
ference report; would not cause the appro- 
priate allocation for such committee of new 
discretionary budget authority or new 
spending authority as described in section 
401(cX2XC) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974 made pursuant to section 302(a) 
of such Act for fiscal year 1986 to be exceed- 
ed. 

(c) The provisions of this section shall 
cease to apply when Congress completes 
action on a subsequent concurrent resolu- 
tion on the budget for fiscal year 1986 pur- 
suant to section 304 or 310 of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974. 


SECTION 302(b) FILING REQUIREMENT 


Sec. 4. (a) It shall not be in order in the 
House of Representatives to consider any 
bill or resolution, or amendment thereto, 
providing— 

(1) new budget authority for fiscal year 
1986; 

(2) new spending authority described in 
section 401(cX2XC) of the Congressional 
Budget Act first effective in fiscal year 1986; 


or 

(3) direct loan authority, primary loan 
guarantee authority, or secondary loan 
guarantee authority for fiscal year 1986; 
within the jurisdiction of any committee 
which has received an allocation pursuant 
to section 302(a) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of discretionary budget author- 
ity or new spending authority, as described 
above, for such fiscal year, unless and until 
such committee makes the allocation or sub- 
divisions required by section 302(b) of the 
Congressional Budget Act, in connection 
with the most recently agreed to concurrent 
resolution on the budget. 

(b) The prohibition contained in subsec- 
tion (a) shall not apply until twenty-one 
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days of continuous session, as defined in sec- 
tion 1011(5) of the Impoundment Control 
Act of 1974, after Congress completes action 
on this concurrent resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to 
House Resolution 177, the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute is consid- 
ered as having been read. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
PURSELL] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes and a Member in opposition will 
be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair now recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. PURSELL]. 


o 1650 


Mr. PURSELL. Mr. 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, today we offer on 
behalf of the 92 Group what we con- 
sider to be a magnificent document. 
We think it is the only document that 
should be approved by this body today 
and tomorrow, in light of the careful, 
4% months of budget discussions and 
work we’ve put into it and the careful 
analysis of it by CBO. It is the first 
document that was introduced into 
the House and, to my knowledge, it is 
the only document that was intro- 
duced on time. 

We have had it completely 
crunched, so far as the numbers, by 
CBO, and we know Members of both 
parties, both the Budget Committee 
and the Republican alternative pre- 
sented by Mr. Latta, have utilized 
most of our homework. So we are 
proud of our work. We have spent 3 
months at it, 16 members on a task 
force, with about 30 to 40 other Re- 
publicans leading the charge in terms 
of what we consider a fair, balanced 
budget proposal for 1986. 

We will have subsequent speakers on 
various subjects today as we allocate 
time, but, first, we think we have a 
fully credible savings plan and a thor- 
ough professional budget proposal for 
you to review. The 92 Group is proud 
of its document. It is the only proposal 
fully analyzed and costed out by CBO 
throughout the entire development of 
our project. There is a $50.9 billion 
deficit reduction in fiscal year 1986 
without a tax increase. The compre- 
hensive freeze, including defense, in 
1986 budget authority represents an 
over $32 billion deficit reduction. 
There is an additional deficit reduc- 
tion beyond the freeze for over 75 pro- 
grams that we looked at carefully and 
analyzed, making difficult but neces- 
sary policy judgments. Those addition- 
al 75 programmatic changes represent 
an additional $19 billion deficit reduc- 
tion beyond the freeze. 

Our proposal’s Defense freeze pro- 
vides for no inflation increase or real 
growth in fiscal year 1986. It allows 
for inflation plus 3 percent real 
growth in fiscal years 1987 and 1988. 

In fiscal year 1986, the $50.9 billion 
deficit reduction package includes 
$23.9 billion in nondefense programs, 
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$24.6 billion in defense programs, and 
$2.4 billion in interest savings. 

Our fiscal year 1986 deficit is $176.5 
billion, representing a reduction of 
$50.9 billion. Our fiscal year 1987 defi- 
cit is $155.7 billion, representing a re- 
duction of $89 billion. And our fiscal 
year 1988 deficit is $120.3 billion, a re- 
duction of $123.3 billion. 

Our total 3 year deficit reduction is 
$263.3 billion. 

Mr. Chairman, these numbers repre- 
sent real savings. If you want our 
budget—this Nation’s budget—to be a 
document under which real savings 
can be achieved, you should vote in 
favor of the Pursell amendment, the 
92 Group budget proposal, “A Blue- 
print for Balance.” 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to 
the gentlewoman from Maine [Ms. 
Snowe] for an overview. 

Ms. SNOWE. Mr. Chairman, as co- 
chair of the 92 Group, I rise in support 
of the budget alternative offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan and I 
would like to commend my distin- 
guished friend from Michigan for his 
tireless work and all the members of 
the 92 Group for their commitment to 
this effort. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the 
fiscal year 1986 budget finds us at a 
high point of public acceptance for 
budget action, just as 1981 was a rare 
convergence of public, executive, and 
congressional sentiment on the over- 
whelming need to reduce spending. 

There is a difference in attitudes, 
however, between that spirit of 1981 
and the spirit of 1985, and our ability 
to pass an effective budget rests upon 
our recognition of that difference. 

In 1981, the American people saw a 
government that had indulged itself 
on spending programs while sliding 
down a road of neglect in defense, and 
the Congress responded by enacting a 
strong program of defense increases 
and broad spending reductions. 

Now, however, the Nation is poised 
at a different crossroads. The Con- 
gress is faced with new demands and 
new opportunities. This House is 
charged with building the bridge that 
will carry the United States into the 
next century with a strong and solid 
economy. 

We cannot risk falling behind in our 
twin responsibilities to the American 
people: fairness for the individual; 
prosperity for the economy. 

The 92 Group has delivered to our 
colleagues a program that lives up to 
that mandate. Our budget reduces the 
deficit by $51 billion in fiscal year 
1986, and by $262 billion over the next 
3 years, without either raising taxes or 
reducing Social Security COLA’s. 
These savings are achieved first 
through freeze on Government spend- 
ing in fiscal year 1986 at the fiscal 
year 1985 levels, and second, through 
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reductions and terminations made in 
75 programs governmentwide. 

Clearly, no $1 trillion budget pack- 
age will be 100 percent acceptable to 
all Members; however, we are willing 
to accept these proposals because they 
are part of a package that is rooted in 
fairness and equity. 

We have asked no one to shoulder 
the entire burden; we ask instead that 
everyone share equally in it. 

The even-handed freeze package we 
propose lends itself convincingly to 
providing a sense of equity in Con- 
gress’ development of a budget. The 92 
Group saw a clear need to include de- 
fense in this freeze that is at the core 
of our Blueprint for Balance. 

Concurrently, we saw an equally 
clear need to allow members to ex- 
press their individual concerns on 
Social Security. Because of the singu- 
lar importance of this program, the 
House must address Social Security 
separate from the economic and politi- 
cal forces that embroil a budget 
debate. 

We approached this budget with one 
overriding principle: fairness. 

This means fairness to future gen- 
erations; it means fairness to the 
American taxpayers. 

And it means fairness to those 


people who must rely on the Federal 
Government, for their nutrition assist- 
ance, their trade readjustment assist- 
ance, their crop subsidies, the rebuild- 
ing and development of their commu- 
nities, and for the hundreds of other 


ways in which the Government inter- 
venes for the common good. 

Without effective deficit reduction, 
the money that provides for these pro- 
grams will quickly diminish. 

Without fair deficit reduction, the 
will to pay for them evaporates. 

Without credible deficit reduction, 
they will fall victim to the wholesale 
budgetcutting that looms on the hori- 
zon in the absence of meaningful 
action today. 

Mr. Chairman, I appeal to my col- 
leagues to carefully examine the num- 
bers we bring to them today. Analyze 
them. Dissect them. Study them. 
Focus your most careful scrutiny upon 
the $51 billion we save, and the num- 
bers will not crumble. They are real 
and they live up to our responsibilities 
to the American taxpayers to protect 
and extend our economic recovery now 
and beyond. 

But let me urge you then to look 
past these numbers. For behind these 
budget functions and categories lies 
the food, the medicine, the shelter, 
and the education of millions of Amer- 
icans. Our responsibility with them 
lies in shaping a government with 
faith and compassion, so they may 
build their own lives with the dreams 
that can only be envisioned in an 
America with a strong and vibrant 
economy. 
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Those responsibilities are met, 
proudly and clearly, in this 92 Group 
budget, and I again urge my colleagues 
to support it. 


o 1700 


Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gray] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentlewoman from California [Mrs. 
BOXER]. 

Mrs. BOXER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding me this time. 

Mr. Chairman, first I would like to 
very much thank my colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle for the work 
they put into this particular alterna- 
tive. I have a real problem supporting 
it, and I would like to go over the rea- 
sons why. 

The first point, and a very important 
one, is that the deficit reduction in 
this alternative is the smallest reduc- 
tion of all the alternatives that are put 
before us. It comes in at about a $50.9 
billion level; the Democratic budget is 
$56 billion. That is a problem. 

Second, when you look at this 
budget, although it is sold to us as an 
across-the-board freeze, upon exami- 
nation it is really not. There is no 
freeze in defense spending in actuality. 
There is higher defense spending in 
this budget above the freeze. Frankly, 
it cuts very deeply into certain pro- 
grams that I think the American 
people strongly support. I would like 
to go into those. 

Mr. TAUKE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOXER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. TAUKE. I thank the gentlewom- 
an. 
If the gentlewoman examines the 
document, she will note that we do 
have a defense spending freeze in 
budget authority which accommodates 
the increase in pay that was given 
during the current year. So we asked 
CBO for a freeze in budget authority 
at current budget authority levels, and 
this is the level that CBO has given us. 

Mrs. BOXER. If I could reclaim my 
time, I would like to say that our num- 
bers clearly show that your numbers 
in this so-called freeze are almost $1 
billion higher than the numbers in our 
freeze, and we find that to be problem- 
matical. 

Now, I would like to go into some of 
the programs that I think are very 
badly hit in this particular alternative. 
I just have time to talk about a couple 
of these. 

First of all, the question of Social 
Security is totally ducked in this par- 
ticular alternative. You do not take a 
stand either for the COLA or against 
the COLA. There are many senior citi- 
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zens out there who I think deserve to 
know where you stand on that particu- 
lar issue. 

I think it is time to be counted. I 
think that our senior citizens expect 
to get that cost-of-living adjustment; it 
was promised to them, and in this par- 
ticular alternative, you were silent on 
that particular issue. I think that is a 
problem. 

I would like to point out another se- 
rious flaw in this particular alterna- 
tive. In the limited time that I have 
available, I want to talk about a couple 
of other problems I see in the budget. 
One of them involves the issue of the 
Superfund. We have a major problem 
with toxic waste in this country. This 
budget, in our analysis, is silent on 
that issue. I think again it is another 
issue that you cannot duck; you have 
to stand up and be counted. We do not 
want to see toxic waste being dumped 
across our Nation. I think this is an- 
other flaw in the budget. 

Mr. PURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 30 seconds to my distinguished 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, Mr. SILVIO CONTE. 

Mr. CONTE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the Pursell amendment offered on 
behalf of the 92 Group. I wish the 
Congresswoman who just took the 
floor would correct the Recorp to- 
night. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the Pursell amendment, offered on 
behalf of the 92 Group. 

This budget plan is a good start. It 
combines the concepts of an across- 
the-board budget freeze with deeper 
cuts in 75 selected programs. My con- 
cern over some of these cuts leads me 
to only reluctantly support this substi- 
tute. 

First, the substitute cuts Amtrak 
funding by 20 percent in fiscal year 
1986, and provides inflation-only in- 
creases in 1987 and 1988. Such a cut 
would bankrupt Amtrak—pull the rug 
right out from under them as they are 
attempting to move toward financial 
stability. 

Why the mad scramble to cut 
Amtrak? Ever since 1972, when 
Amtrak began operations, there has 
been slow but steady improvement in 
service, on-time performance, and ride 
quality. It’s important to remember 
that if Amtrak goes under, we can 
forget about ever restoring rail passen- 
ger service in our lifetimes. Once 
Amtrak starts selling off its cars and 
pulling up the track, we wouldn’t be 
able to change our minds if the budget 
situation improved in a few years. 
Elimination of Amtrak service would 
add enormously to air and highway 
congestion, requiring additional bil- 
lions of dollars to be spent on airports 
and highways. 
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I also am not happy with the provi- 
sion of the substitute which calls for 
the elimination of small business in- 
vestment centers. Now, I have been on 
the Small Business Committee for 27 
years, and I have never heard of this 
program. I’m afraid that what it 
means is that it would do away with 
small business development centers, a 
tremendously beneficial counseling 
service to small businesses in 41 
States. 

Eliminating SBDC’s will not save 
much money. In fact, it could cost 
money when small businesses go under 
because they don’t have access to 
proper counseling services. It also will 
harm States, who by law must provide 
up to 50 percent of SBDC’s funding, 
and may have to make up for the loss 
of Federal dollars. The administration 
no longer supports elimination of 
SBDC’s. A much better idea would 
have been to privatize small business 
investment companies, which could 
raise over $1 billion. 

Fortunately, the reconciliation in- 
structions in this substitute leave the 
authorizing committees with broad 
discretion. Therefore, while I com- 
mend Mr. PursELL, Mr. TAUKE, and 
Ms. Snowe, and other members of the 
92 Group for their efforts, I would 
urge the Energy and Commerce Com- 
mittee to reject a 20-percent cut in 
Amtrak funding. And, I would urge 
that the Budget Committee look close- 
ly at the other body’s actions in this 
area. Finally, I can assure my col- 
leagues that the Small Business Com- 


mittee will not support elimination of 


the Small Business Development 
Center Program. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 6 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. 
TORRES]. 

Mr. TORRES. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding me this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the Pursell substitute amendment. 

All of us today will vote knowing 
that we recommend funding cuts in 
programs that are popular to our con- 
stituents. 

We all have received letters pleading 
with us to cut the deficit, but to save 
EDA or Amtrak. We are told to cut 
the deficit, but do not take money 
away from veterans or small business- 
es. 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot cut the 
budget without hurting someone. 

We can, however, approve a budget 
that is sensitive to the neediest while 
still making a major reduction in the 
deficit. 

I commend the Budget Committee 
members and, in particular, its chair- 
man, the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, for recommending reductions that 
are equitable and fair. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose the Pursell 
amendment because on general reve- 
nue sharing the amendment assumes a 
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reduction of $2.65 billion in budget au- 
thority and $2 billion in outlays in 
fiscal year 1986 for general revenue 
sharing. This represents a reduction of 
58 percent in budget authority and 44 
percent in outlays from the baseline 
and is 2.3 times the budget authority 
and outlay reduction assumed in the 
committee reported resolution. The 
program impact of the proposal will be 
particularly severe on localities in 
fiscal year 1986 since many localities 
operate on an April, May, or July 
fiscal year and most localities will 
have already enacted budgets that 
assume fiscal year 1986 full funding 
for general revenue sharing. 

I will support the Budget Commit- 
tee’s recommendations even though 
general revenue sharing will be cut by 
25 percent in fiscal year 1986. 

Cutting revenue sharing hurts the 
cities I represent. It hurts my constitu- 
ents that receive excellent police serv- 
ices because of revenue-sharing 
money. It hurts my constituents 
whose fire services are supported with 
revenue-sharing money. 

Let me say unequivocably, I do sup- 
port revenue sharing. I know its im- 
portance to local governments. It is 
very difficult for me to vote for a 
budget resolution that would tamper 
with revenue sharing. Especially the 
devastating effects of the Pursell 
amendment. Thus, I must support the 
committee’s recommendation that 
funding for the program be reduced by 
25 percent. 

If we are to cut spending for de- 
fense, mass transit, community devel- 
opment, agriculture and small busi- 
ness assistance—then we must cut 
other worthwhile programs, such as 
revenue sharing. 

If we are to maintain the cost-of- 
living increase for Social Security 
beneficiaries, then we also must 
reduce funding for local governments. 
And if we are to maintain health care 
programs for the elderly, then we 
must cut the budget even if it hurts 
revenue sharing. z 

Quite frankly, I wish we did not 
have to make this decision. We are 
hurting the one Federal grant-in-aid 
program that is simply administered, 
is efficient, and is equitable. 

We are cutting one of the Nation’s 
best jobs program. A jobs program 
that enables local governments to 
retain the essential workers—the 
police officers, the firefighters, and 
the sanitation employees. 

Mr. Chairman, while we must cut 
revenue sharing today, let us not ter- 
minate the program tomorrow. I dis- 
agree with the committee’s recommen- 
dation to end this valuable program 
after fiscal year 1986. 

To eliminate revenue sharing for- 
ever is to place our local governments 
in a vice that will squeeze out their vi- 
tality, their quality services, and their 
workers. 
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We simply cannot expect local gov- 
ernments to shoulder our efforts to 
balance the budget. Already we have 
drastically reduced categorical assist- 
ance to local governments. 

Already, we are hearing the Presi- 
dent’s proposal to eliminate the Feder- 
al deduction for State and local taxes. 

We cannot bankrupt local govern- 
ments. We must not eliminate revenue 
sharing entirely. 

How will our local governments sur- 
vive? How can the communities in my 
congressional distict continue basic 
services as their revenue base shrinks? 

How do our cities raise money when 
their ability to increase taxes is re- 
stricted by law? 

The cities in my congressional dis- 
trict in Los Angleses County do not 
use revenue sharing frivolously. 

Small cities like Artesia, Industry, 
La Puente, Santa Fe Springs, and 
South El Monte use revenue-sharing 
money to pay half the cost of their 
police services. 

For these cities, revenue sharing is 
doing exactly what it was intended to 
do. 

It allows local officials to decide 
what their specific community needs 
are and how best to address those 
needs. 

The larger cities in my district like 
Baldwin Part, Norwalk, Pico Rivera, 
and West Covina use money to hire 
police and fire officers, and to support 
community organizations. The com- 
munity groups that are supported 
fight drug abuse and family violence. 

For these cities, revenue sharing is 
used for essential services. Each com- 
munity uses the funds to meet its 
highest priority needs. 

Mr. Chairman, first and foremost, 
we must reduce the deficit. But, in our 
effort to cut the budget, let us not 
cripple our local governments. 

Revenue sharing must be reauthor- 
ized for 5 more years. Yes, we should 
cut funding for revenue sharing until 
we have reduced the deficit. But we 
also must maintain a streamlined but 
effective revenue-sharing program. 

Mr. Chairman, I again commend the 
members of the Budget Committee for 
their proposed budget resolution. Nev- 
ertheless, I urge my colleagues not to 
termiante general revenue sharing. 

I urge my colleagues to reduce the 
deficit without forcing local govern- 
ments to layoff key personnel and cut 
essential services. 
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Mr. PURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. GuUNDERSON]. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding this time to me. 

Ladies and gentlemen, listen up. I do 
not believe what I have heard this 
afternoon. Let me point out what the 
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people over here are saying, which is 
incorrect. 

First of all, the gentlewoman from 
California gets up and tells us our 
budget does not cut the deficits. CBO 
tells us that in 3 years, the 92 Group 
budget reduces the deficit by $263 bil- 
lion. The House Budget Committee 
over 3 years only reduces it by $259 
billion. Ours is $4 billion better over 3 
years. That is certified by CBO. 

The last speaker then gets up and 
has the gall to tell us that we are 
doing something wrong because we cut 
revenue sharing. The fact is, our pro- 
posal phases out revenue sharing over 
3 years. The House Budget Committee 
cuts revenue sharing, terminates it in 
2 years. 

Who is doing the better job? 

Now I would like to get on and talk 
about agriculture, which is why I am 
here. 

The fact is that if you are concerned 
about agriculture in this country, you 
ought to take a good look at this 
budget because it does more for agri- 
culture than any other budget propos- 
al in front of this Congress today. 

The fact is that the House Budget 
Committee cuts $1.8 billion in agricul- 
ture in fiscal year 1986. We cut $1.3 
billion, $500 million less than the 
House Budget Committee. Over 3 
years, the House Budget Committee 
cuts $9.7 billion; we cut $7.9 billion, 
$1.8 less than the House Budget Com- 
mittee does over 3 years. 

We recognize the problems in Ameri- 
ean agriculture and we are trying to 
deal with them in an honest, fair way. 
The problem with the House Budget 
Committee is that they try and cut 
$1.8 billion in agriculture through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in 
fiscal year 1986. You cannot do it. The 
crops are already in the ground. You 
are already obligated for the deficien- 
cy payments. You are already obligat- 
ed for the loan programs. 

There are only two ways to do it, 
which is to kill the 1987 wheat and 
feed grain programs, advance deficien- 
cy payments or to take it all out of the 
other programs such as dairy. 

Mr. Chairman, we have the only 
honest agriculture budget, and by the 
misfacts that are being presented over 
here, apparently we have the only 
honest budget here in town. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. 
Fazio]. 

Mr. FAZIO. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to 
have time to yield, but I do want to 
tell my friends on the Republican side 
that I do not think anyone on our side 
denigrates the effort that has been 
put forth over here. This product that 
the Pursell group had produced is a re- 
sponsible effort to reduce deficits, and 
I think we all realize that. 
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I simply think there are some flaws 
that need to be addressed; and one 
that I simply cannot avoid bringing to 
the attention of my colleagues is the 
Medicaid cap, which is included in the 
health provision that the 98 Group 
provided us with. 

They propose cutting Medicaid over 
the next 3 years by an additional $2 
billion. That is on top of a 3-percent 
cut in 1982, a 4-percent cut in 1983, a 
4.5-percent cut in 1984. We are talking 
now about the poorest of the poor, the 
people that we really need to be pro- 
tecting. Medicaid growth has been 
slowed considerably, from 14 percent 
annual rate between 1972 and 1982 to 
a current growth rate of about 8.5 per- 
cent. 

This is the program that serves over 
22 million poor Americans, most of 
whom are children. Forty percent of 
the Medicaid dollars are spent on 
health care for elderly poor who have 
no other provision for health care 
other than Medicaid. That is the 
major source of funds for nursing 
home care for these individuals. I do 
not think any of us want to be associ- 
ated with further cuts in Medicaid. 

The House Budget Committee reso- 
lution does not make reductions of any 
further nature. We freeze Medicaid at 
current services and permit the fact 
that these people are growing as a per- 
centage of our total health care popu- 
lation to be reflected in our budget 
priorities. 

I must also indicate my opposition to 
the COLA approach. Once again, all of 
those groups with weak political con- 
stituencies, Federal employees, and 
military retirees, are given a COLA 
freeze in your proposal, while the lan- 
guage on Social Security COLA’s 
must, I think, under anybody’s analy- 
sis, remain nebulous. It appears that 
you are saying that you would accept, 
perhaps if it were the will of the body, 
a Social Security freeze. But whether 
you meant to freeze Social Security, 
you are certainly willing to apply this 
limitation on cost-of-living adjustment 
to the rest of the defenseless in the 
political system. That is inequitable 
and unfair. 

Mr. PURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. McKinney]. 

Mr. McKINNEY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to touch 
on two general things about the 92 
Group budget. 

One, it is the absolutely, only budget 
you are going to consider that has had 
every single figure gone over by CBO, 
checked by CBO, at least twice. 

There are some real fog smoke- 
screens in the Democratic Committee 
budget. For instance, they say that we 
will save $1,500 million on the financ- 
ing of public housing by tax-free bond- 
ing. There is no responsive counterloss 
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on the other side of the ledger for tax 
revenues that will not come in. 

They state that we will save a great 
deal of money in contracting. How? 
Where? 

On the other side, if we look at the 
Latta budget, what do we see? We see 
programs destroyed and we see the 
suggestion that in the budget process 
we eliminate Federal programs. Why, 
if we are going to do that in the 
budget process, do we have authoriz- 
ing committees or appropriations com- 
mittees or anything else? 

We in the 92 Group are very careful 
in reconciliation. We say these figures 
are correct. Here is how you can do it 
if you want, but we leave the ultimate 
authority with the authorizing com- 
mittee that handles the subject. 

I think there is a very important 
issue here. Are we, in fact, going to 
play with figures that smoke, so that 
by the time we get to the authorizing 
process every single bill that comes 
onto this floor has to have a waiver of 
the Budget Act? That is how, in es- 
sence, we got where we are. 

Are we, in fact, going to have the 
Budget Committee tell the authorizing 
committees which programs they will 
approve and which ones they will not? 
No. 

What you have in the 92 Group 
budget is a budget that is very similar 
to Mr. Gray’s budget, a budget that 
was thought out with suggestions as to 
how things can be done. But we do not 
have the temerity to tell any authoriz- 
ing committee how it must be done, 
and I think that is important. And we 
also do not have the temerity to use 
incorrect figures. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Scuu- 
MER]. 

Mr. SCHUMER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I, too, would like to 
compliment the 92 Group on their 
budget. It is a good budget. It is so 
good, in fact, that it is very close to 
the budget that we have proposed on 
the Democratic side, and I would hope 
that this is the beginning of the time 
when moderate Republicans and 
Democrats work together, as they 
used to before 1980. 

I would like to point out that there 
are differences in the areas of senior 
citizens, and differences that do, 
indeed, make a difference. 

First, while the COLA is kept by the 
92 Group—I do not want to create a 
misimpression—in their literature 
they are saying, “We believe that 
Social Security must be addressed by 
the full House apart from this budget 
plan.” I think that leaves open the 
view that in the future it might be OK 
to cut Social Security. 

I, for one, and I think many of my 
colleagues on this side, do not want to 
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keep putting the senior citizens, and 
the young people—who doubt whether 
Social Security will exist by the time 
they are ready to retire—through the 
continued trauma that we proposed 
potential cuts, create, particularly now 
when Social Security is running a sur- 
plus and there seems to be a fairly 
broad consensus on both the Republi- 
can and Democratic side that the 
COLA should be kept. 
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The second issue deals with the non- 
Social Security COLA’s. The freeze 
that is in the 92 Group budget would 
apply to disabled, elderly, and low- 
income veterans, for instance. How 
can we tell those people they should 
not get their COLA’s? These are veter- 
ans who have fought for this country, 
who subsequently became disabled, 
who are elderly, and who need that 
extra money just so they can continue 
to live in dignity, and that is cut by 
this 92 Group budget. 

The third difference between the 
budgets is the reduction in Social Se- 
curity system of 17,000 employees. In 
my district and in districts throughout 
the country, people have to wait in 
line for hours to get their Social Secu- 
rity needs handled. This would terri- 
bly exacerbate the problem and prob- 
ably lead to the closing of a very high 
percentage, maybe 25 percent to 30 
percent, of all Social Security offices. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Torres). The time of the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. SCHUMER] has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PURSELL.. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Vermont (Mr. JEFFORDS]. 

Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. PuRSELL] on 
behalf of myself and other members 
of the 92 Group. 

The 92 Group budget proposal is the 
most balanced and responsible blue- 
print for deficit reduction which the 
House will consider. The $51 billion 
deficit reduction this budget plan 
would achieve in fiscal year 1986—$275 
billion over 3 years—is based on a real- 
istic set of economic assumptions and 
projections. 

This budget imposes a comprehen- 
sive spending freeze with the excep- 
tion of Social Security COLA’s which 
would be allowed in full. Approximate- 
ly half of the deficit reduction is the 
result of freezing defense spending 
while the other half is achieved 
through freezing or reducing nonde- 
fense spending. 

As a longtime champion of mass 
transportation programs, I am espe- 
cially concerned about the impact of 
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any budget resolution on this area. 
The 92 Group budget rejects the ad- 
ministration’s initial budget proposal 
to terminate funding for Amtrak and 
proposes only a 20-percent reduction 
in operating subsidies. This reduction 
is fully consistent with Amtrak’s 
policy of increasing the share of its 
budget which is financed with Amtrak 
revenues. Amtrak will continue to 
meet our nationwide rail passenger 
needs under the 92 Group budget 
plan. 

With respect to mass transit assist- 
ance, the 92 Group budget rejects the 
70-percent cut in funding initially 
sought by the administration. Instead, 
the 92 Group proposes only a 15-per- 
cent reduction in mass transit discre- 
tionary grants. These are grants used 
for new starts so the 92 Group budget 
plan would allow the continued oper- 
ation of mass transit facilities which 
are so vital to many areas of the coun- 
try. 

The 92 Group budget has been care- 
fully thought out to ensure its fairness 
and reliability. It does not rely on the 
kind of savings that are more apparent 
than real which the Budget Commit- 
tee has used to reach its deficit reduc- 
tion total. The committee, for exam- 
ple, has assumed a savings from fi- 
nancing public housing through tax- 
exempt bonds rather than through 
capital grants. Although there would 
be a savings in outlays under the 
Housing Function with this proposal, 
the committee has not subtracted the 
revenue losses to the Treasury from 
the tax-exempt bonds. There are other 
similar examples of the Budget Com- 
mittee’s overestimation of savings 
which cast some doubt on the resolu- 
tion it reported to the House. 

The 92 Group budget is solid, fair, 
and realistic. It represents a true mod- 
erate budget course and I urge Mem- 
bers to support it. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise obviously in support of the 92 
Group budget. 

I think our only problem is that ours 
is so good that people are trying to 
figure out how to do something about 
it. As has been pointed out, ours is the 
only one that is CBO-certified all the 
way down the line. We do not buy you 
any air or sell you any air. It is all 
there. 

Let me talk again for just a minute 
about agriculture. The previous speak- 
er covered some of it; I want to cover 
the rest. There are significant differ- 
ences in agriculture in the three re- 
maining proposals, and you ought to 
be aware of them if you represent ag- 
ricultural interests. 

First of all, as has already been 
pointed out, our budget does not 
affect commodities this year. That 
means that we will not be impacting 
the serious problems in the Midwest 
and other areas with respect to 
changes in commodity programs. The 
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House budget does it by a bookkeeping 
entry. Yes, for 1 year they will do it. 
They just flip things over by making a 
bookkeeping change, but they do not 
give any real savings nor do they do 
anything to save or help programs. 

In the conservation area, we, as in 
the House budget, do freeze the con- 
servation program. The Latta proposal 
cuts it back by 15 percent. 

In the credit area, where there is a 
significant difference between ours 
and the Latta budget, we do some- 
thing which we believe will have no 
significant impact on the farmers of 
this country in the very difficult and 
important area of credit. We shift 
from a direct loan program to a guar- 
anteed loan program, suggesting that 
we should obviously have adequate 
guarantees to protect those that need 
to be protected. This is where the bulk 
of our savings comes from, about $1 
billion. We do not, therefore, impact, 
as the other programs would, on com- 
modities. We would be willing to try to 
modify those in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, the big difference is 
simply this: We do not impact anyone 
in the agricultural area significantly 
this year. We do it through legitimate 
changes in programs, with nothing se- 
rious which will harm our farmers. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Vermont 
(Mr. JEFFoRDS] has expired. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. JEN- 
KINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in. opposition to the Pursell amend- 
ment. 

Like some of my colleagues, I think 
this is a good-faith effort. There are 
some good features in this, but since 
we come from different parts of the 
country, the House Budget Committee 
attempted to take into consideration 
all of the various factors, because 
what is important to one part of the 
country is not so important to another 
part of the country. 

In my very limited time, let me point 
out a couple of things. The Appalach- 
ian Program is extremely important to 
about 13 States. The highway program 
is totally eliminated. In my particular 
district we have that about 50 percent 
complete. That would be eliminated in 
its entirety. That is the wrong ap- 
proach. 

In the TVA nonpower area, which is 
extremely important to several States 
in economic development, it is reduced 
in the House budget report, the draft 
report, but the Pursell amendment to- 
tally eliminates that. 

In user fees for meat and poultry, 
there are changes. This is the only 
place where this happens; it is not in 
the Senate bill and it is not in the 
House bill. What this does is to place 
Federal employees who have the re- 
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sponsibility of declaring whether or 
not meat is wholesome under the 
employ of the company that owns the 
processing plant. That is a terrible di- 
rection for this House to go because 
we are placing a burden upon this Fed- 
eral inspector, a burden that he 
cannot overcome. The consumer ought 
to be concerned about this provision in 
this particular amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
PursELL]. That is the wrong direction 
for this House to go if we want to 
maintain independent and wholesome 
meat inspectors across this country. 

On timber and mineral receipts, let 
me give one example of what will 
happen. I have. one county with 170 
percent of the land owned by the Fed- 
eral Government. This one provision 
will totally eliminate the biggest part 
of the revenue this little county has. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask my collegues to 
oppose this amendment. 

Mr. PURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. CHANDLER]. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
am here to talk about defense, but 
first I would like to respond to some- 
thing the gentleman from New York 
said about Social Security. He said we 
do not have to worry about it because 
it has a surplus. That is exactly the 
kind of thing that led us to the bill 
that we passed in 1983 to save Social 
Security, and if you think you are pro- 
tecting people who are working today 
and who want to retire in the early 
21st century by continuing to give 
away more and more benefits, then 
you are just kidding yourself because 
the demographics are absolutely 
against you. 

Now, on the point about defense, we 
freeze defense and we do it in an 
honest way, recognizing, as the gentle- 
man from Iowa pointed out, the pay 
raise that was granted for three- 
fourths of the year in 1985. But we are 
freezing the budget authority at 
$293.5 billion, obviously a very high 
level. Just 6 years ago the budget au- 
thority was $143 billion, and since 
then that same spending authority 
has humped 50 percent. We have had 
a substantial defense buildup already. 
Our defense budget is one that freezes 
at a high level, a realistic level. We are 
not crippling defense, nor do we 
intend to. 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from New Jersey. 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to associate myself with the 
gentleman's remarks. 

I think it is important to note that 
with respect to the budget freeze on 
the defense issue, we really have 
brought everything under the fairness 
umbrella. We have heard stories of 
$280 billion backlogs in defense, we 
have heard stories of $18 billion infla- 
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tion factors, and I think this is the 
time to pause and reflect. 

Mr. Chairman, in many respects 
today’s debate is a remarkable event. 
Just a few short weeks ago, political 
observers, and I suspect the financial 
markets as well, thought it pure fanta- 
sy to believe that Congress would seri- 
ously propose a budget resolution that 
contained the $50 billion reduction the 
President had called for, and do it 
without raising taxes. But, the fantasy 
is about to become reality. 

Today, the Congress is responding, 
not with one, but with five separate 
budget proposals, each of which con- 
tains a deficit reduction level of over 
$50 billion. The fact that all of the al- 
ternatives contain this level of reduc- 
tion represents a strong commitment 
by this Congress to address the prob- 
lem of overwhelming deficits. In this 
sense, I am encouraged. However, 
make no mistake there are significant 
differences between the various pro- 
posals. Some of their parts are better 
than others. 

Any proposal, to be accepted by the 
American people, must be balanced 
and fair. It must also be realistic and 
practical. This Republican 92 Group 
budget package titled a “Blueprint for 
Balance” achieves $51 billion in sav- 
ings by employing an across-the-board 
freeze in all programs and real reduc- 
dions in 75 selected ones. While no 
budget package is perfect, the 92 
Group budget comes closer to equity 
than any of the alternatives fashioned 
to date. It brings all spending under 
the fairness umbrella. 

The foundation of this “Blueprint 
for Balance” is a budget authority 
freeze on all spending including the 
Department of Defense [DOD]. Penta- 
gon spending has increased nearly 70 
percent in the past 4 years while 
spending in most domestic areas has 
seen marginal growth, a budget freeze 
or real reduction. Additionally, there 
are indications that DOD has devel- 
oped record backlogs in its spending; 
$280 billion by some estimates. Fur- 
ther reports indicate the Pentagon 
may have collected in excess of $18 bil- 
lion in inflation adjustments over the 
past 5 years. Given the almost-daily 
reports of defense contractors’ over- 
charges, there is clearly a degree of 
waste, fraud, and abuse in the Penta- 
gon that this Congress cannot toler- 
ate. 

Yet, this Congress has considered 
handing DOD an inflation-adjusted 
spending increase for fiscal year 1986. 
Is this equity? Is this rational when we 
are extracting reductions in most do- 
mestic areas? 

Clearly, now is the time to step back 
and reexamine our defense policies 
and practices and establish priorities. 
Equity demands that this Nation’s de- 
fense spending must be subjected to 
the same high level of accountability 
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and scrutiny as other Federal pro- 
grams and agencies. 

Again I say, no budget package is 
perfect. However, the 92 Group's 
“Blueprint for Balance” is the best al- 
ternative we have before us. We must 
recognize that the budget resolution is 
an imperfect instrument, and that all 
compromises, by definition, leave 
unmet desires by those affected. In 
this case, I have objections to the 
treatment of certain programs crucial 
to this Nation’s senior citizens. 

While most of the public debate has 
focused on the Social Security cost-of- 
living adjustment, I also believe there 
is another issue of equal importance 
that is being lost in the budget debate; 
that is the matter of affordable, qual- 
ity health care for our Nation’s senior 
citizens. 

We have all received letters from our 
constituents in recent months recount- 
ing stories of early releases from hos- 
pitals, increased out-of-pocket ex- 
penses, and the concern that quality 
health care is slipping away from the 
elderly. Indeed we must continue to 
use all prudent means to curb exces- 
sive medical costs. Implementation of 
the DRG system has already demon- 
strated some success. 

However, we delude ourselves if we 
think that huge savings in Medicare 
and Medicaid can be achieved without 
restructuring some portions. In my 
opinion, each of the budgets goes too 
far in targeting savings and I am confi- 
dent that during the appropriations 
process we will take a long look at the 
programs and not sacrifice essential 
quality medical care in the name of 
deficit reduction. 

While we must continue to effect 
savings in this program, many of 
which can be obtained by curbing 
abuses, we must implement true 
reform in this area. We must investi- 
gate alternative methods of care for 
our elderly, expand delivery of home 
health care, revise reimbursement 
rates for services, and continue cover- 
age for hospice treatment. I am com- 
mitted to this cause and will urge my 
colleagues to join me in this effort. 

In conclusion, I think the Members 
of this body, regardless of the con- 
cerns they have with individual pro- 
grams in this budget, will find that, 
the 92 Group budget represents the 
most rational, fair and balanced ap- 
proach. This substitute is the most 
worthy of the support of the Members 
of this body. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland ([Mr. 
BARNES]. 

Mr. BARNES. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Budget for what I think 
has been outstanding leadership in 
bringing to the floor a budget proposal 
that probably none of us in this 
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Chamber thought 30 days ago or 60 
days ago we would see. I think that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gray] has provided just really re- 
markable leadership in pulling togeth- 
er what I believe will be the majority 
of the House in support of an extraor- 
dinarily responsible budget recommen- 
dation. As a new member of the com- 
mittee, I am very pleased to have this 
opportunity publicly to state what 
many of us have stated privately to 
our chairman, and that is that we 
have been very proud to work under 
his leadership. 

I am opposed to all of the alterna- 
tives to the budget that has been 
brought to the floor by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gray] and by 
our committee. The one that we have 
before us now has, as has been indicat- 
ed, a lot of positive aspects to it, but it 
has some extremely negative aspects 
to it as well. 

I do not represent Baltimore City. 
That is not a part of my district in 
Maryland. But I have had the oppor- 
tunity to talk to the mayor of Balti- 
more City, Mayor Schaefer, in the last 
few days about the various budget al- 
ternatives and the impact of them, 
and if the budget that is proposed by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
PuRSELL] is adopted by the House, I 
can tell the Members that the city of 
Baltimore will have to lay off police- 
men and will have to lay off firemen. 
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reason that that is true is that Pursell 
budget proposal cuts 58 percent, 
almost 60 percent out of revenue shar- 
ing in the next fiscal year. 

As Mayor Schaefer said to me the 
other day on the telephone, revenue 
sharing is the key program for his city 
in terms of whether or not he is going 
to be able to finance police and fire 
protection for the next fiscal year. 

So I strongly urge a “no” vote on the 
Pursell substitute. 

Mr. PURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. RIDGE]. 

Mr. RIDGE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
just like to comment that there is a 
distinction between the two budget al- 
ternatives when it comes to revenue 
sharing. Indeed, we do phase it out, 
but instead of over a 2-year period, we 
do it over a 3-year period and in that 
process we also give these same com- 
munities that the gentleman is so con- 
cerned about an additional $1 billion 
to ease the burden of phasing it out. I 
think we ought to be aware of that 
fact. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to com- 
mend my colleague, the gentleman 
from Michigan, for his untiring effort 
in support of this budget alternative. 
Specifically, I would address the con- 
cerns raised by some of my colleagues 
regarding the defense budget freeze, 
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which is clearly an essential compo- 
nent of our spending reduction efforts. 

During the past 4 years Congress 
has provided for unprecedented 
growth in the Department of Defense. 
There has been nearly a 40-percent 
growth in current dollars and a 22-per- 
cent growth in constant dollars during 
this period of time. 

To place the current debate in a dif- 
ferent and perhaps more meaningful 
perspective, in constant dollars we 
have spent more during the past 4 
years for peacetime defense than we 
did during the four most costly years 
of either the Korean war or the Viet- 
nam war. 

We all recognize our responsibility 
to provide for the defense of this coun- 
try. We should also recognize that 
more money neither guarantees nor 
automatically generates better de- 
fense. 

In this budget alternative, we freeze 
defense spending at $293.5 billion at a 
time when most Americans, including 
myself, do not believe we are either 
purchasing the quality or getting the 
value we deserve. We are not freezing 
to be punitive, but when I trace a pair 
of pliers sold by a manufacturer in my 
district for less than $6 and discover 
the same pliers on a Pentagon pricing 
list at $748, perhaps we should. 

We are not freezing permanently, 
because in this budget resolution we 
provide for real growth in the out 
years. We freeze because we believe 
that the defense industry can absorb 
the modest inflation we have all expe- 
rienced in the past several years. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Russo], a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. RUSSO. Mr. Chairman, I, like 
my colleagues on the Democratic side 
of the aisle, want to compliment my 
colleagues on the Republican side for 
coming up with an excellent budget, 
but when you are discussing the better 
of the two budget resolutions, it is im- 
portant to point out what we think are 
glaring differences: between the two 
budgets and let the House work its 
will. If you look at the Pursell substi- 
tute, it reduces mass transit by 20 per- 
cent. That would involve both operat- 
ing and capital grants. This reduction 
would significantly impact urban sys- 
tems, particularly the large cities with 
very old systems, such as Chicago, 
Philadelphia, New York, and Cleve- 
land; but it would also impact newer 
systems in cities with all bus systems. 
Replacement vehicles, system mainte- 
nance and operating subsidies could be 
affected by this amendment. Reduc- 
tion would impact severely on low- 
income and minority users of mass 
transit, which comprise 40 percent of 
the ridership. 

The House Democratic 
report assumes a freeze level. 
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The Pursell substitute reduces high- 
way obligations by $1.55 billion below 
what we do in our particular amend- 
ment. 

Just to clarify the point about gener- 
al revenue sharing, I understand that 
you phase it out over 3 years, but we 
all know that the big battle in revenue 
sharing takes place next year on reau- 
thorization; so no matter what you put 
in the budget for the 2 outyears, if 
they do not reauthorize it the follow- 
ing 2 years, it does not do us any good, 
anyway. We give a lesser cut in gener- 
al revenue sharing of about 25 per- 
cent. 

The Pursell substitute also reduces 
community service block grants by 30 
percent, compared to what we do, 
which is current policy. This reduction 
would reduce available funds for im- 
portant social service programs at a 
time when communities are still trying 
to recover from the recession. 

The Pursell substitute reduces child 
nutrition programs by $364 million, 
compared with our budget resolution. 

Reductions in reimbursement rates 
for school lunches and other program 
reimbursements will be reflected in 
either reduced program levels, that is, 
less needy children served, and/or 
transfer costs to local government. 

So there are glaring differences. We 
need to debate fully what those differ- 
ences are and allow the House to work 
its will. 

I hope in the final analysis that the 
House of Representatives will reject 
the Pursell amendment and vote for 
the House budget resolution passed 
out with the help of the great chair- 
man, the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, [BILL Gray]. 

Mr. PURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. BoEHLERT]. 

Mr. BOEHLERT. Mr. Chairman, the 
deficit is indeed at crisis proportions— 
we’re spending $265 million a day just 
in interest on the national debt. That’s 
more than a crisis, it’s obscene. We 
intend to do something about it. The 
good news, for all Americans, is that 
there is bipartisan agreement here in 
Congress that we must significantly 
reduce the projected deficits, not just 
a “one shot” deal, but over several 
years, $51 billion the first year, $264 
billion through fiscal year 1988. 

Earlier in the day, during debate on 
Humphrey-Hawkins we focused—and 
rightly so—on another serious problem 
in America; unemployment. Make no 
mistake, the two are related. Every 1 
percent increase in unemployment 
adds $30 billion to the national debt. 
Move in the opposite direction, by ex- 
panding job opportunities, and the 
deficits are reduced. 

That’s what this exercise is all 
about: Reducing the deficits while not 
abandoning important Federal part- 
nership programs to expand job op- 
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portunities. This proposal does just 
that. 

We preserve the vital UDAG Pro- 
gram, which permits private-public 
sector partnerships to create more job; 
we maintain the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration Programs, pro- 
grams designed to preserve existing 
jobs while creating new job opportuni- 
ties; we continue the Community De- 
velopment Block Grant Program, to 
enable local governments to help build 
better communities, and we continue 
the operating subsidies for mass tran- 
sit systems. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, we recog- 
nize the moral imperative of a job op- 
portunity for all in this, the greatest 
and most productive nation on Earth. 
We prove, with this proposal, that we 
can be both fiscally responsible and so- 
cially responsible. We appreciate on 
the other side of the aisle your compli- 
ments we ask you for your votes, 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan ([Mr. 
WOoLPE]. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the budget resolution re- 
ported by the House Budget Commit- 
tee and in opposition to that which 
has been offered by my distinguished 
colleague from Michigan [Mr. PUR- 
SELL]. But having said that, I want to 
join in the tribute that has been paid 
by Members on my side of the aisle to 
the work that has gone into the 
budget resolution offered by our Re- 
publican colleagues. 

In many respects, the resolution 
that has been offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. PURSELL] is 
very similar to the resolution offered 
by the House Budget Committee. Both 
resolutions reflect a very severe dis- 
comfort with the priorities of the ad- 
ministration. Both resolutions restrain 
the growth in Pentagon expenditures 
and spread the burden of necessary 
budget reductions in a much more fair 
and equitable fashion. 

I commend my colleagues for the 
time and the attention they have 
given to their effort in reordering the 
priorities of the Federal budget. 

Having said that, it also needs to be 
said that there are some very signifi- 
cant differences between the two 
budgets that lead me to the conclusion 
that the budget that was developed by 
the House Budget Committee is a su- 
perior budget that warrants the sup- 
port of this body. 

Mr. Speaker, the budget reported by 
the House Budget Committee is tough, 
but it is fair. It not only exceeds the 
President’s goal for deficit reduction, 
but more fairly spreads the burden of 
sacrifice throughout the budget. This 
resolution makes great strides in 
moving us toward a balanced budget, 
but does so without raising taxes, cut- 
ting Social Security, compromising na- 
tional defense, or asking additional 
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sacrifices from our Nation’s most vul- 
nerable citizens. 

Clearly, our ability to sustain this 
Nation’s economy recovery will be de- 
termined by our capacity to come to 
terms with the crisis of the Federal 
deficit. If enacted, this budget will cut 
anticipated deficits by 25 percent in 
fiscal year 1986 and 50 percent by 
fiscal year 1988. Of the 1986 savings, 
51 percent comes from cuts in domes- 
tic spending, while 49 percent comes 
from slowing the growth of Pentagon 
spending. 

As I said, this is a tough budget. In 
writing it, we began by freezing budget 
authority for all discretionary spend- 
ing—both domestic and Pentagon. 

On the domestic side of the ledger, 
we then cut numerous programs below 
the freeze level. I have thus been 
forced to support cuts in programs 
that are vital to my region of the 
country, such as urban development 
action grants, rural housing, the Small 
Business Administration, and Amtrak. 
But by spreading the burden of sacri- 
fice widely, we were able to avoid the 
wholesale elimination of vital pro- 
grams that would occur if the Senate 
budget resolution were to be enacted. 

However, I would point out that the 
committee was careful to protect a 
handful of domestic programs from 
these cuts. We protected programs 
that are directed toward productive in- 
vestment in the future strength of 
America, such as some education and 
training programs, research and devel- 
opment, child nutrition, and drug en- 
forcement. In our view, it would be 
very short-sighted to deeply cut pro- 
grams that, in the long-run, contribute 
to the maintenance of a strong Amer- 
ica. 

I am also very proud of the fact that 
we were able to identify over $28 bil- 
lion in domestic spending cuts in fiscal 
year 1986 without breaking our com- 
mitment to our Nation’s senior citizens 
on Social Security. As a result of the 
1983 bipartisan compromise, the Social 
Security system is now running a 
healthy surplus. Revenues from the 
Social Security payroll tax more than 
cover payments to Social Security re- 
cipients. While I cannot deny that cut- 
ting Social Security would reduce Fed- 
era! spending and therefore reduce the 
deficit, it must be understood that the 
Social Security system itself is not 
contributing a single dime to the $200 
billion deficits that we face. 

While I am very proud of this 
budget resolution, I would like to 
briefly express my disappointment 
with the way in which our resolution 
addresses two issues. 

First, I am not personally satisfied 
with our committee’s decision to cut 
the General Revenue Sharing Pro- 
gram by 25 percent in fiscal year 1986. 
While it is obvious that the Federal 
Government has no excess revenue to 
share, in my view it is simply irrespon- 
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sible to so deeply cut this program 
with so little notice to the local units 
of Government that depend upon it. 
This 25 percent cut will have a par- 
ticularly severe impact upon local gov- 
ernment in my region of the country. 
Unfortunately, the substitute offered 
by Mr. PURSELL would cut revenue 
sharing by 50 percent. 

As the authorization for this pro- 
gram expires at the end of fiscal year 
1986 anyway, I believe that we should 
freeze this program in fiscal year 1986 
at fiscal year 1985 levels and leave de- 
cisions concerning the outyears to be 
decided during the reauthorization 
process in 1986. It is my hope, there- 
fore, that the House will recede to the 
Senate position of freezing revenue 
sharing in fiscal year 1986 when we go 
to conference. 


Second, I am disappointed that the 
resolution does not include the aboli- 
tion of the Synthetic Fuels Corpora- 
tion. I am convinced that the SFC is 
the most outrageous example of waste 
in the entire Federal budget. Allowing 
the SFC to waste $8 billion will not 
contribute to energy security. I believe 
that it would make great sense in 
terms of both fiscal policy and energy 
policy to abolish the SFC as soon as 
possible and reestablish a strong syn- 
fuels development program at the De- 
partment of Energy. I can assure this 
House that this course of action will 
be vigorously pursued in the coming 
months during the authorization and 
appropriations process. 

Moving to the Pentagon side of the 
ledger, it must be emphasized that due 
to the nature of Pentagon budgeting, 
our freeze on fiscal year 1986 budget 
authority will not result in an actual 
freeze in defense spending. In fact, our 
budget actually provides a $15 billion 
increase in Pentagon outlays over 
fiscal year 1985 levels. But by freezing 
fiscal year 1986 budget authority, we 
will send a strong message to the Pen- 
tagon that the days of the blank check 
are over and it is time to tighten man- 
agement practices so as to eliminate 
the scandalous procurement abuses of 
recent years. 


Before concluding, I would like to 
briefly comment on the regional im- 
pacts of the House Budget Committee 
resolution as cochairman of the north- 
east midwest congressional coalition. 
From a regional standpoint, our 
budget resolution is a great improve- 
ment over the President’s February 
budget proposal. In that budget, the 
President proposed a 10-percent in- 
crease in defense spending, which, due 
to the tilt of Pentagon spending, 
greatly benefits the South and the 
West. At the same time, the President 
proposed to totally eliminate a 
number of economic development pro- 
grams that seek to promote long-term 
economic revitalization in our region 
of the country. The resolution before 
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us is much more fair from a regional 
perspective. It freezes budget author- 
ity at the Pentagon, while preventing 
the termination of essential economic 
development programs that are vital 
to the future of our region. 

In closing, I would like to focus for a 
moment upon the importance of 
moving away from the partisan bicker- 
ing that has characterized the budget 
debate in recent years. The budget 
crisis that threatens the Nation’s eco- 
nomic health is too serious to allow 
party politics to stand in the way of ef- 
fective bipartisan problem solving. 

While our flirtation with a biparti- 
san budget fizzled in the Budget Com- 
mittee this year, I hope that will not 
prevent such action in the future. On 
that note, I would like to close by once 
again offering my sincere congratula- 
tions to Mr. PURsELL and to those 
other Members on the Republican side 
who worked so hard to put their own 
budget proposal together. It is my 
hope that the similarity of our two 
budgets will be the harbinger of an 
emerging bipartisan consensus within 
the Congress regarding the critical 
need both to bring down these huge 
Federal deficits and to do so in the 
most equitable manner possible. 

Let me say, finally, that genuine 
praise is due my Budget Committee 
chairman, Mr. Gray, for the truly ex- 
traordinary leadership he has provid- 
ed these past several months. The ex- 
cellence of the resolution reported by 
the House Budget Committee is direct- 
ly attributable to the efforts of the 


gentleman from ‘Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gray]. 
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Mr. PURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Connecticut (Mrs. JOHNSON]. 

Mrs. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, 
today is a day to focus on the reality 
of tomorrow, not the rhetoric of 
today. 

To create the reality of a reduced 
deficit tomorrow we must take specific 
and decisive actions today. I would say 
in that regard the 92 budget proposal 
is much more specific and decisive 
than is the House Budget Committee 
proposal. 

There are two problems with the 
latter. In areas where the two propos- 
als make similar recommendations, 
frequently the House budget proposal 
overestimates the savings. In other 
areas where the House budget propos- 
al makes estimates as to the savings of 
its initiatives, those savings proved to 
be, when reviewed by the CBO, signifi- 
cantly exaggerated. 

For example, specifically, in oil over- 
charges where the 1986 House Budget 
Committee estimate of savings is $1 
billion, the CBO estimates the savings 
from that item at $30 million. In con- 
tracting out, one of the Democratic 
House Budget Committees major rec- 
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ommendation, the estimated savings is 
$3.9 billion, a very significant figure. 
Yet the CBO says most studies have 
assumed savings would result from in- 
creasing, not decreasing contracting 
out. In public housing where the esti- 
mated savings is $1.5 billion, again a 
large saving in public housing, the 
CBO claims that the refinancing pro- 
posal made by the committee will save 
nothing. 

This is CBO I am quoting. This is 
not my judgment. These are not my 
figures. They are those of the budget 
office we rely on as Members of Con- 
gress. 

That is why I point out to you today 
that the issue here is not rhetoric, it is 
not the rhetoric of today’s debate; it is 
the reality of tomorrow’s economy. 
The issue is do we or do we not take 
the kinds of specific and decisive ac- 
tions that will result in reducing the 
deficit and restoring the vitality of our 
economy. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
budget, a balanced, fair, specific, and 
honest deficit reduction package. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
FRANK]. 

Mr. FRANK. I thank the chairman 
for yielding and I welcome this initia- 
tive from some of my friends across 
the aisle. I wish there were more of 
them. 

I did not know what the 92 Group 
meant. I thought it meant that there 
were 92 moderate Republicans left in 
America, and I thought they had 
taken that money out of the Super- 
fund and put it into the Endangered 
Species Act to sort of protect them- 
selves. But I am still glad they are 
here. 

I think they have been a bit harsh, 
however, in their attack on the official 
budget of the Republican side because 
they have announced that they are 
the only one that is CBO certified, 
which is apparently the new Good 
Housekeeping Seal of Approval. 

I thought they were a bit harsh in 
the way they emphasized again and 
again that the budget that represents 
the dominant position on the minority 
side, supported by the gentleman from 
Ohio, is not CBO certified. 

I do not know why the gentleman 
from Ohio did not get himself certi- 
fied, or approved, or made kosher for 
Passover, but I hope he will explain. 

I do have to vote against the 92 
Group and although they are good 
friends, because they are going to 
spend more money for military and 
less on Medicare, more money on agri- 
culture and less money for public 
transportation, and I think those are 
not good priorities. They are better 
than the other side has got. 

But I do have to address a question 
to my friend, the chairman of the 
Budget Committee, because I know 
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that he is a fair type of a person, and I 
am a little bit worried here because we 
have a President of the United States 
and we have another body which is 
what we call the Senate, and they 
made a budget, and we have on the 
other side, we have the budget of the 
gentleman from California, and we 
have the 92 Group budget and we 
have the official budget, and we do not 
have before us the budget that repre- 
sents the viewpoint of the United 
States. 

I want to know what happened to 
that budget. Did the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania refuse to our friends on 
the other side the chance to align 
themselves with their party on the 
other side? 

We have the Senate majority leader, 
the Vice President phoning in from 
Arizona to break a tie, and we have a 
man brought out of the hospital, and 
we have a majority over there, and 
then we have a President, and they 
made this budget that cuts Social Se- 
curity and does a few other things, 
and we are not even given a chance to 
vote on it. 

I would like to ask, and I will even 
ask for unanimous consent and re- 
quest that my friends on the other 
side of the aisle—it seems to me that 
the President said there is a much 
better budget in the Senate, and why 
have we not given these people a 
chance, and do not the Republicans 
want a chance to vote on their party’s 
budget? 

Mr. PURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Rhode Island (Mrs. SCHNEIDER]. 

Mrs. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Chairman, 
our budget has held up very carefully, 
under scrutinous looking on the part 
of the Congressional Budget Office. It 
is not inflated. Our numbers are not 
approximated. There are no cuts in 
programs that we are asking other 
people to fund. There are no smoke 
and mirrors. 

We have made difficult budgetary 
choices in a very responsible manner 
that are accurate and honest numbers, 
Take, for example, Medicare budget 
functions. There are savings of $295 
million in fiscal 1986 by introducing 
home health care copayments after 
the 20th visit, and the House Budget 
Committee, on the other hand, pro- 
poses savings over three times as much 
with no solid proposals about how 
they are going to accomplish this. 

This is not a responsible budget and 
not a responsible approach. 

Also we are recommending for third 
party reimbursement by private insur- 
ers for certain VA Medicare expenses 
which result in $182 million in savings. 
Our friends on the House Budget 
Committee save two times that 
amount in unspecified discretionary 
VA programs. 
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When our budget is enacted, with 
the cooperation of many of my Demo- 
cratic colleagues, we will not have the 
CBO telling us later what we thought 
was a $50 million reduction is now $40 
billion or $30 billion in reductions. Our 
cuts are the most evenhanded, they 
are the most honest, and I think this 
is the most responsible budget in ad- 
dressing our Nation’s needs and ad- 
dressing the reduction of our deficit. It 
is the most fair in its treatment of all 
groups. 

The Democrats have commended us 
on our efforts, but I sincerely believe 
that actions speak louder than words, 
so that those Democrats that do not 
vote for the 92 Group budget are put- 
ting partisanship above responsible 
representation. 

Mr. PURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1% minutes to the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. McKernan]. 

Mr. McKERNAN. Mr. Chairman, 
there is an old Maine saying that “you 
cannot get there from here.” Believe 
me, when you try to run these num- 
bers through the CBO you are going 
to think that is true, because, as you 
have heard today, the 92 Group has 
been back to the CBO two or three 
times. Every time we thought we had 
over $50 billion in savings we found 
out we did not. It happened two or 
three times. 


What I want everyone to understand 
is that the rest of these budgets that 
have not been to the CBO are going to 
find the same problem. That is why 


the CBO-approved 92 Group budget is 
so important if you are serious about 
deficit reductions. 


Let me give you some examples. On 
a budget freeze on authority for de- 
fense, the CBO comes up with figures 
that are $2.8 billion less than that in- 
cluded in the Democratic Budget Com- 
mittee budget. On income security, a 
freeze on income security, there is $2.4 
billion in savings according to the 
Budget Committee, and only $1.5 bil- 
lion according to the CBO. In the 
health functions, $1.5 billion in sav- 
ings from a freeze, according to the 
Budget Committee, and $225 million 
in savings for the 92 Group through 
the CBO. 

If you go down through public hous- 
ing, oil overcharges, agriculture, the 
unspecified savings in Medicare of $1 
billion, OCS and contracting out, and 
you run those through the CBO, you 
have $18.5 billion less than is stated in 
the Budget Committee’s budget: that 
comes to $18 billion less than the $56 
billion claimed. That leaves under $40 
billion in deficit savings for 1986. 

Mr. FAZIO. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McKERNAN. If I have any time 
left I will be happy to yield. 

Mr. FAZIO. I am pleased that the 
gentleman would yield. 
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I think the committee fully under- 
stands your effort to have a more ac- 
curate economic future predicted. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. McKERNAN] has expired. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 30 seconds to the 
gentleman from Maine (Mr. McKeEr- 
NAN]. 

Mr. FAZIO. The committee felt very 
constrained, however, to work within 
the same figures that the administra- 
tion used and that the Senate commit- 
tee used. And I think we understand 
that it would be positive, that perhaps 
the conferees could do some reestimat- 
ing based on the new economic data 
that is showing a decline in GNP 
growth and all of the other things 
that trouble us about the outyears of 
the Reagan deficit. 

Mr. McKERNAN. If I can reclaim 
my time, because it is going to expire, 
and your chairman can yield more 
time if he is willing to, that is why we 
went to the CBO. You are correct. 
Both of the Republican alternatives to 
be offered and the Senate figures as 
well as the House Budget Committee 
figures are not CBO certified. They 
are overstated, and we feel that the 
budget figures ought to be more accu- 
rate. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield to myself such time 
as I may consume. 

I would like to enter into a colloquy 
with the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. PuRSELL] because the question 
has come up over and over and I think 
it might be interesting if we could just 
have a moment together. 
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It has been mentioned over and over 
again that you have been to CBO and 
this is CBO-certified. Could the gen- 
tleman explain to the Committee what 
he means by having gone to CBO and 
it has been certified, all of the num- 
bers? Have they given the gentleman a 
document saying that every number in 
his budget is absolutely correct? What 
does the gentleman mean by certifica- 
tion? Could the gentleman clarify? 

Mr. PURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. PURSELL. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be happy to 
respond to that. Several months ago 
we started with approval of the leader- 
ship, and with a letter specifically re- 
questing CBO to go through our sub- 
sequent policy decisions. They sat with 
us in each meeting and had certifica- 
tion and approval of substantive num- 
bers within the expenditure side. 

So we have used House and Senate 
budget numbers in response to as- 
sumptions, but we used CBO on all 
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functional categories on the expendi- 
ture side, both accurate and correct. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Let me 
just continue the colloquy I have with 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

When the gentleman went to them 
and asked for their review of his policy 
assumptions and the numbers that 
come from those assumptions, what 
baseline did he use? 

Mr. PURSELL. We used the Senate 
Budget Committee, the same as the 
Senate. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania: The 
gentleman used the Senate Budget 
Committee? 

Mr. PURSELL. Right. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Which 
used the same baseline as the Presi- 
dent and the OMB; is that correct? 

Mr. PURSELL. The same as the gen- 
tleman’s committee. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. All 
right. And what economic assumptions 
did you use? 

Mr. PURSELL. OMB economic as- 
sumptions, the same as the gentleman. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. You 
used the OMB economic assumptions? 

Mr. PURSELL. And the CBO techni- 
cal assumptions is what we used. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. All 
right. I just want to point out to the 
gentleman that when he talks about 
certification, CBO does not give certi- 
fication other than to look at your 
numbers and align it with your eco- 
nomic assumptions. We used the same 
baseline as the gentleman did, OMB; 
we used also the same economic as- 
sumptions that he uses. So I guess 
that would mean that we would qual- 
ify for the certification as well. 

Mr. TAUKE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. TAUKE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is good that 
we have had this colloquy because I 
think that it is important to under- 
stand we are all operating off the 
same economic assumptions; we are all 
operating off the same inflation rate, 
growth rate and baselines. That is 
true. The difference arises in the fol- 
lowing: That we have submitted each 
policy change to the CBO and gotten 
an estimate of the savings from that 
policy change for those numbers. And 
the policy changes that have been 
made by the committee and by the 
other budgets that there are before us 
carrying with them estimates of sav- 
ings which do not match the estimates 
of savings that CBO told us those 
policy changes would bring about. 

So, for example, if you say you are 
going to take a step in Medicare or in 
agriculture or in some other program, 
the question is, How much savings do 
you get out of that? We have used the 
CBO figures for how much savings 
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you get out of it and the other budgets 
have not done so. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Well, I 
just want to thank the gentleman be- 
cause we have heard this throughout 
the debate and we have also been in 
touch with CBO. We used the same 
economic assumptions, we used the 
same baseline and, CBO, for instance, 
has not taken into consideration, as I 
understand it, the Secretary of De- 
fense’s figures. CBO did not take into 
consideration the Secretary of De- 
fense’s recent change in defense 
progress payments. So therefore that 
would not be in your consideration 
necessarily. 

I just wanted to point that out, and 
if we want to continue on this vein, we 
can. But I just want everyone to know 
that we are talking about the same 
economic assumptions and the same 
baselines. 

I think the 92 Group has done a 
very good job. In fact, I would like to 
ask the Chair how much time we have. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr: Gray] has 1 
minute remaining, and the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. PURSELL] has 6% 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. PURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska (Mr. BEREUTER]. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, in 
my few minutes I would like to appeal 
specifically to three groups, to Repub- 
licans, to people concerned about agri- 
culture, and to conservative and mod- 
erate Democrats. First of all, I say to 
my Republican colleagues that we do 
have a balanced approach, we are fair 
on defense, we base it on an across- 
the-board freeze with the exception of 
the COLA for Social Security retirees. 
We get $32.1 billion there. 

There will be some concern about 
voting for the Republican alternative. 
Well, more Republican hours went 
into this one than any other. And I 
hereby claim that this is the Republi- 
can alternative. 

Now, for those of you who are not 
enthused about voting for the Latta 
substitute on my side of the aisle, for 
those of you who do not want to vote 
for the Democratic Budget Committee 
alternative, what option do you have? 
What are you going to support? Well, 
this is it. 

I would say to the people concerned 
about agriculture that the 92 Group is 
the best alternative of all. It cuts less 
out of agricultural areas than any 
other, particularly in crop supports 
and in this year, fiscal year 1986 up- 
coming, the change is even more sig- 
nificant. We cut even less out of a very 
difficult year. 

Now, finally, to the conservative and 
moderate Democrats, I would remind 
you of these facts: One, we are not too 
far apart with the House alternative 
on defense spending, but we do in fact 
spend $1 billion more in budget au- 
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thority in fiscal year 1986. It is better 
for agriculture. We cut $1.2 billion less 
out of agriculture over a 3-year period 
of time. 

Furthermore, we are not afraid to 
make equitable reductions in domestic 
spending where those items are essen- 
tial. This is a construction that really 
does deserve bipartisan support. Call it 
whatever you will, but this is the one 
you ought to vote for. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BEREv- 
TER] has expired. 

Mr. PURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Henry], a distin- 
guished young freshman and an out- 
standing colleague of mine. 

Mr. HENRY. I thank the gentleman. 

May I address myself specifically to 
the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on the Budget, because he 
raised a very intriguing and funda- 
mental question in this debate. Yes, 
there are many in our group who 
agree that you cannot balance the 
budget with smoke and mirrors and, 
yes, we would agree there is too much 
smoke coming out of the White House 
numbers. But what we are concerned 
about is we do not counter with mir- 
rors on the other side and continue 
the fiscal deficit problem that we 
have. 

Now, let me, by function, go through 
some of the differences and show you 
where billions and billions of dollars of 
difference between our proposal and 
the House Budget Committee proposal 
come out, with this scrutiny. 

Let us just take international affairs; 
the gentleman from Michigan rose a 
little while ago and it was that same 
gentleman who fought so hard for the 
Africa aid and relief bill and the sup- 
plemental money. Nowhere does the 
House Budget Committee put in the 
nearly half billion dollars that CBO 
says is necessary to put that in as a 
line item. 

In agriculture, 2 months ago we 
fought on this floor over what was 
right and fair for agriculture. We 
detail our cuts, we specify where they 
are coming from. 

The congressional budget, the House 
Budget Committee, simply gives us 
$1.8 billion unspecified cuts. 

Let me give you some other exam- 
ples: SBA disaster loans, CBO esti- 
mates the complete elimination of the 
program and saves only $60 million. 

The Budget Committee proposal re- 
duces the program only 20 percent and 
yet it claims $100 million savings. 
Where did the extra money come from 
when you are only taking away 20 per- 
cent of the program? 

Function 550, Federal employee 
health benefits, you do not save a 
dime but you only shift $30 million 
out of the reserves of the operating 
carriers and put it into operations of 
the Government. It is Chinese book- 
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keeping, except that I do not want to 
insult the Chinese. 

Function 570, Medicare, you attack 
us because we detail our savings on 
Medicaid. You have $1 billion of un- 
specified cuts in Medicare. 


oO 1800 


Mr. PURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2% minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. TAUKE]. 

Mr. TAUKE. Mr. Chairman, I sus- 
pect that at this point in the debate, 
most Members are very confused, with 
all the numbers that have been 
thrown around and all of the discus- 
sion about who is saving how much. 

I urge those Members to pick up the 
budget resolution and look at how 
much money we spent. Do not pay any 
attention to how much money we say 
we saved, instead look at how much 
money we spend. 

The gentlewoman from California 
led off the debate by saying that our 
budget saved less than any of the 
budgets before us. I do not know 
whether or not that is true, but I can 
tell you this; we spend less than any of 
the other budgets before us, which 
would lead me to believe that we save 
more. 

Look at the budget authority figure. 
For fiscal year 1986 we have a budget 
authority figure of $1,060 million. The 
House Budget Committee has a 
budget authority figure of $1,062.9 
million; almost $3 billion more. The 
Latta substitute has $1,064.9 billion; 
almost $5 billion more. 

The bottom line is that we have not 
only indicated that we will save more, 
but we have also shown you in detail 
how we do it. Nobody else has done 
that, either. 

It seems to me that it is important 
for Members to recognize that this 
budget is one that is solid; they know 
what they are getting when they vote 
for it; there are no unspecified savings. 
At the same time it is equitable and it 
is fair. It starts with an across-the- 
board freeze, including defense and all 
other programs except Social Security. 

It then details the budget savings 
that are achieved by terminating 6 
programs and by making reductions in 
reforms in some 70 others. 

We do not have any phony savings 
in it; we do not say, for example, we 
are going to cut down contracting out 
and somehow achieve savings from 
that; instead we have in there, de- 
tailed, specified ways in which we can 
hold the line on Government spend- 
ing. 

So if you believe as I do that our 
mission in this body is to fairly and eq- 
uitably figure out how we can bring 
down the deficit, hold down spending 
in order to bring down interest rates, 
improve our balance of trade, provide 
jobs for our people, and bring growth 
to our economy, then I urge you to 
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join with us in supporting this budget, 
a budget which we believe is a blue- 
print for balance. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the remaining time, 
1 minute, to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. LATTA]. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, let me 
first of all commend the 92 Group for 
their hard work. I just wish I could 
support their product. 

Let me give you three good reasons 
for not supporting it. No. 1, they rec- 
oncile less—let me stress that, less— 
than do the Democrats in fiscal year 
1986. The Democrat proposal recon- 
ciles $11 billion, and they only recon- 
cile $8.4. We know that is where the 
action is. 

On the matter of defense, they 
would cut from budget authority $40.1 
billion from the rose garden baseline 
in 1986; $58.2 in 1987, $85 billion for a 
total of $167.9 billion from the base- 
line in defense. 

Let me also point out that as has 
been pointed out here before, that 
they freeze COLA’s with the exception 
of Social Security and the veterans’ 
pensions. They freeze veterans’ com- 
pensation, they freeze military retire- 
ment, civil service retirement. We 
should consider these facts before we 
vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. PURSELL]. 

The question was taken; and the 


Chairman announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. 


RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. PURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 87, noes 
335, not voting 12, as follows: 

{Roll No. 125] 
AYES—87 


Bartlett 
Bereuter 
Boehlert 
Broomfield 


Coleman (MO) 
Conte 

Cooper 
Coughlin 
Craig 

Daub 

Davis 

Eckert (NY) 
Edwards (OK) 


Hammerschmidt 
Hartnett 


Henry 

Hiler 

Hillis 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Jeffords 
Johnson 
Kasich 
Kindness 
Kolbe 

Lent 

Lewis (CA) 
Lott 

Lowry (WA) 
Lujan 
Madigan 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NY) 
McCain 
McEwen 
McKernan 
McKinney 
Meyers 
Michel 
Miller (OH) 
Miller (WA) 
Molinari 
Moorhead 
Nielson 


Packard 

Petri 

Pursell 
Regula 

Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Roukema 
Rowland (CT) 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schuette 
Sensenbrenner 
Siljander 
Skelton 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Snowe 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Tauke 
Thomas (CA) 
Vander Jagt 
Walker 
Whittaker 
Wortley 
Wylie 

Young (AK) 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 


Boner (TN) 
Bonior (MI) 
Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boulter 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Brooks 
Brown (CA) 
Broyhill 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton (CA) 
Burton (IN) 


Chappell 
Chappie 
Clay 

Clinger 
Cobey 

Coble 
Coelho 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 
Combest 
Courter 
Coyne 

Crane 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Daschle 

de la Garza 
DeLay 
Dellums 
Derrick 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 
DioGuardi 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan (ND) 
Dornan (CA) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dreier 
Duncan 


English 


Erdreich 
Evans (IA) 
Evans (IL) 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Feighan 
Fiedler 
Fields 
Flippo 
Florio 


Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kastenmeier 
Kemp 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kleczka 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lantos 

Latta 

Leath (TX) 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 

Levin (MI) 
Levine (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lightfoot 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Loeffler 
Long 

Luken 
Lundine 
Lungren 
Mack 
MacKay 
Manton 
Markey 
Marlenee 
Martinez 
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Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McHugh 
McMillan 
Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Moliohan 
Monson 
Montgomery 
Moody 
Moore 
Morrison (CT) 
Morrison (WA) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 


Rostenkowski 
Rowland (GA) 
Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 
Saxton 
Schaefer 
Scheuer 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sikorski 
Sisisky 

Skeen 
Slattery 
Slaughter 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (1A) 
Smith (NH) 
Smith, Denny 
Smith, Robert 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spratt 
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Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 


St Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Strang 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Swindall 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauzin 
Taylor 


Wheat 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whitten 


Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber 
Weiss 


NOT VOTING—12 


Crockett Leach (IA) 
Ford (TN) Lowery (CA) 
Gordon McGrath 
Hall, Sam Roth 
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Mr. RICHARDSON and Mr. 
SWEENEY changed their votes from 
“aye” to “no.” 

Mr. LOWRY of Washington 
changed his vote from “no” to “aye.” 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. AUCOIN. Mr. Chairman, I was 
absent and failed to vote on rollcall 
No. 125. Had I been here and voting, I 
would have voted “no” on that vote. 

So the amendment in the nature of 
a substitute was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED BY MR. LELAND 


Mr. LELAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
designate the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. 

The text of the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute is as follows: 


Amendment in the nature of a substitute 
offered by Mr. Leland: Strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 


That the Congress hereby determines and 
declares that the concurrent resolution on 
the budget for fiscal year 1985 is hereby re- 
vised and replaced, and first concurrent res- 
olution on the budget for fiscal year 1986 is 
hereby established, and the appropriate 
budgetary levels for fiscal years 1987 and 
1988 are hereby set forth: 

(a) The following budgetary levels are ap- 
propriate for the fiscal years beginning on 
October 1, 1984, October 1, 1985, October 1, 
1986, and October 1, 1987: 

(1) The recommended levels of Federal 
revenues are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $736,050,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $816,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $914,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $1,018,500,000,000. 
and the amounts by which the aggregate 
levels of Federal revenues should be in- 
creased are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: $27,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $59,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $84,800,000,000. 
and the amounts for Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act revenues for hospital in- 
surance within the recommended levels of 
Federal revenues are as follows: 
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Fiscal year 1985: $44,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $51,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $56,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $61,300,000,000. 
and the amounts for Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act revenues for old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance within the 
recommended levels of Federal revenues are 
as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $186,150,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $200,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $216,850,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $248,250,000,000. 

(2) The appropriate levels of total new 
budget authority are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $1,026,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $1,056,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,118,050,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988; $1,197,400,000,000. 

(3) The appropriate levels of total budget 
outlays are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $939,950,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $989,350,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,039,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $1,092,300,000,000. 

(4) The amounts of the deficits in the 
budget which are appropriate in the light of 
economic conditions and all other relevant 
factors are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $203,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $173,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $125,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $73,800,000,000, 

(5) The appropriate levels of the public 
debt are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $1,039,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $1,051,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,125,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $1,205,300,000,000. 
and the amounts by which the statutory 
limits on such debt should be accordingly 
increased are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $33,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $232,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $231,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $215,800,000,000. 

(6) The appropriate levels of total Federal 
credit activity for the fiscal years beginning 
on October 1, 1984, October 1, 1985, October 
1, 1986, and October 1, 1987, are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New direct 
$51,950,000,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $68,800,000,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New direct 
$38,050,000,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $74,600,000,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New direct 
$37,000,000,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $78,000,000,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New direct 
$36,450,000,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $76,900,000,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,250,000,000. 

(b) The Congress hereby determines and 
declares the appropriate levels of budget au- 
thority and budget outlays, and the appro- 
priate levels of new direct loan obligations 
and new loan guarantee commitments for 
fiscal years 1985 through 1988 for each 
major functional category are: 
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(1) National Defense (050): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$278,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $250,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$259,250,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $261,550,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$2'70,150,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $262,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$282,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $265,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(2) International Affairs (150): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $24,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $17,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$10,050,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $10,300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $23,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $17,350,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$10,350,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $10,300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $22,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $18,200,000,000. : 

(C) New direct loan 
$10,750,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $10,750,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $22,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $18,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$11,000,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $11,200,000,000, 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 
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Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,150,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $9,050,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $9,250,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $9,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(4) Energy (270): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
—$2,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,850,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,650,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $100,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $4,100,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $3,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,450,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $3,350,000,000, 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,150,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $13,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$50,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,100,000,000. 
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(B) Outlays, $12,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$50,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,850,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$50,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(6) Agriculture (350): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $22,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $18,950,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$13,800,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $5,700,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $16,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $14,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$13,900,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $5,700,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $17,850,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $17,250,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$12,150,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $5,750,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $18,100,000,000. 
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(B) Outlays, $17,800,000,000. 


(C) New 
$11,800,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $5,750,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,950,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$6,550,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $26,450,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,850,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$5,900,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $27,100,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$6,150,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $28,650,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $3,250,000,000. 
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(C) New 
$6,650,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $30,450,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,250,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $29,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $31,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $28,350,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$150,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $32,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $30,350,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$150,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $33,150,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $31,650,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$150,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,850,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,750,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $150,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,250,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,750,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $150,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,900,000,000. : 

(C) New direct loan obligations, 
$1,950,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(10) Education, Training, 
and Social Services (500): 

Fiscal year 1985; 
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(A) New budget authority, $32,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $31,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,150,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $8,750,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $38,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $37,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $9,050,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $39,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $38,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $9,350,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $41,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $39,950,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,150,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $9,600,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(11) Health (550): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $33,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $33,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$50,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $250,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $38,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $38,050,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$50,000,000 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $250,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $41,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $40,850,000,000, 

(C) New direct loan 
$50,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $250,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $44,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $43,750,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$50,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(12) Medical Insurance (570): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $71,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $65,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $82,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $71,550,000,000. 
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(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $90,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $79,450,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $93,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $89,050,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(13) Income Security (600): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$160,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $129,250,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$164,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $129,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,850,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$173,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $135,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$183,850,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $142,650,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,750,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(14) Social Security (650): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$195,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $189,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$206,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $200,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$221,600,000,000. 
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(B) Outlays, $213,850,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$258,450,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $228,450,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(15) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $16,800,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $28,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $17,650,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $28,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $28,050,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,200,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $18,750,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $29,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $28,750,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $20,900,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(16) Administration of Justice (750): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,450,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,150,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 
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(17) General Government (800): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,850,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,950,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,250,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,250,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 
Rs 18) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,750,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(19) Net Interest (900): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$129,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $129,950,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$143,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $143,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 
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(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$154,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $154,750,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$165,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $165,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(20) Allowances (920): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $2,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $3,850,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(21) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal year 1985: 
(A) New 
—$32,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$32,350,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
—$35,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$35,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee, commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
—$38,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$37,050,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
—$40,950,000,000. 
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(B) Outlays, —$40,950,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

AUTOMATIC SECOND BUDGET RESOLUTION 

Sec. 2. (a) Effective October 1, 1985, this 
concurrent resolution shall be deemed to be 
the concurrent resolution on the budget for 
the 1986 fiscal year required to be reported 
under section 310(a) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, for the purposes of the 
prohibitions contained in section 311 of 
such Act. 

(b) Section 31l(a) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, as made applicable by 
subsection (a) of this section, shall not 
apply to bills, resolutions, or amendments 
within the jurisdiction of a committee, or 
any conference report on any such bill or re- 
soluton, if— 

(1) the enactment of such bill or resolu- 
tion as reported; 

(2) the adoption and enactment of such 
amendment; or 

(3) the enactment of such bill or resolu- 
tion in the form recommended in such con- 
ference report; 
would not cause the appropriate allocation 
for such committee of new discretionary 
budget authority or new spending authority 
as described in section 401(c)(2)(C) of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974 made pur- 
suant to section 302(a) of such Act for fiscal 
year 1986 to be exceeded. 

(c) The provisions of this section shall 
cease to apply when Congress completes 
action on a subsequent concurrent resolu- 
tion on the budget for fiscal year 1986 pur- 
suant to section 304 or 310 of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974. 

SECTION 302(b) PILING REQUIREMENT 

Sec. 3. (a) It shall not be in order in the 
House of Representatives to consider any 
bill or resolution, or amendment thereto, 
providing— 

(1) new budget authority for fiscal year 
1986; 

(2) new spending authority described in 
section 401(c)(2)\C) of the Congressional 
Budget Act first effective in fiscal year 1986; 
or 

(3) direct loan authority, primary loan 
guarantee authority, or secondary loan 
guarantee authority for fiscal year 1986; 
within the jurisdiction of any committee 
which has received an allocation pursuant 
to section 302(a) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of discretionary budget author- 
ity or new spending authority, as described 
above, for such fiscal year, unless and until 
such committee makes the allocation or sub- 
divisions required by section 302(b) of the 
Congressional Budget Act, in connection 
with the most recently agreed to concurrent 
resolution on the budget. 

(b) The prohibition contained in subsec- 
tion (a) shall not apply until twenty-one 
days of continuous session, as defined in sec- 
tion 1011(5) of the Impoundment Control 
Act of 1974, after Congress completes action 
on this concurrent resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to 
House Resolution 177, the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute is consid- 
ered as having been read. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
LELAND] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. LATTA] will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 
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The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. LELAND]. 

Mr. LELAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a privilege and 
an honor to be here on behalf of my 
colleagues in the Congressional Black 
Caucus to present the Congressional 
Black Caucus alternative budget. This 
marks the fifth year the caucus has 
produced an alternative budget. In 
light of recent events, it is clear this 
alternative is needed. 

In developing our alternative budget, 
the caucus sought to be fair and equi- 
table to all Americans, not just the po- 
litically and economically powerful. 
Historically the CBC alternative 
budget has been called the construc- 
tive alternative budget, this year a 
more appropriate title is the compas- 
sionate alternative budget. In putting 
our budget package together, we have 
sought to preserve or restore our na- 
tional commitment to fair treatment 
for urban and rural America, the el- 
derly, students, small business men 
and women, middle-income wage earn- 
ers, and the economically disadvan- 
taged. 

Massive deficits in our national 
budget appear to be the order of the 
day. The Congressional Black Caucus 
decries these massive deficits and pro- 
poses a budget that significantly re- 
duces the effect of the administra- 
tion’s unprecedented peacetime mili- 
tary buildup. 

The deficit reductions proposed by 
the other body, the House Budget 
Committee, and the Congressional 
Black Caucus are approximately $172 
billion for fiscal year 1986. However, 
the CBC proposal significantly re- 
duces the deficit to $125.19 billion and 
$73.8 billion in fiscal years 1987 and 
1988, respectively. This results in a 
lower deficit than either the other 
body’s or House Budget Committee 
proposals. 

The major factor contributing to the 
expansive national debt is our unbri- 
died defense spending. The basic con- 
cept of the CBC budget is ‘freeze 
minus.” Rather than continue along 
the upwardly spiraling path of in- 
creased expenditures for unnecessary 
nuclear armaments we limit outlay in 
1986 to $261.5 billion. Although we in- 
crease funding for new procurement 
by $63.7 billion we realize budget au- 
thority savings of $286 billion and 
$172 billion in outlays for the next 3 
years. Some of these savings are real- 
ized by eliminating new procurement 
of the MX, Trident II, Pershing II, 
and cruise missiles. Our opposition to 
these weapons reflects our opposition 
to the nuclear arms race. 

Much of the responsibility for our 
current deficits rests with our inequi- 
table tax policies. Many of which will 
only be exacerbated by proposed ad- 
ministration policy. Corporations and 
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high-income wage earners should pay 
their fair share. Our budget squarely 
places an equitable tax burden on cor- 
porations and individuals with incomes 
above $70,000 and $100,000 for joint 
returns. Tax indexing is delayed until 
1989 under the CBC proposal and re- 
sults in an increase of $48.7 billion 
over 3 years. 

Tax relief for low- and moderate- 
income families is a key element of the 
CBC budget. By increasing the zero 
bracket amount to $7,800, a family of 
four would pay no tax until their 
income exceeded $11,800. These and 
other changes in tax policy results in a 
net increase of $171.4 billion over 3 
years. 

As our towns and cities experience 
increased hunger, unemployment, and 
homelessness, we must assist them in 
meeting the human needs of our citi- 
zens and the infrastructure needs of 
our urban centers. The CBC budget 
restores many of the domestic pro- 
grams that the Reagan administration 
seeks to eliminate or cripple. 

Millions of elderly Americans rely on 
Social Security for their basic human 
needs. They depend on their Govern- 
ments’ promise that it will protect 
their investment. The CBC budget 
protects this investment and provides 
a full cost-of-living adjustment for 
Social Security recipients. 

Over 8.5 million people were unem- 
ployed at the end of 1984, many of 
whom have never held jobs nor have a 
possibility of obtaining a steady job 
without training. The budget provides 


$3.5 billion in support of H.R. 670, the 


Community Renewal Employment 
Act. This vital legislation will provide 
400,000 new jobs for the jobless. Job- 
less teenagers must be the primary 
target of any effort to reduce unem- 
ployment. H.R. 671, a new training 
program for youth aged 16 to 19, 
would receive $2 billion in funding. 
Continued funding of the Job Corps 
Program at a level of $644 million will 
also benefit our unemployed teens. 
Overall the CBC budget provides $12.1 
billion in budget authority for unem- 
ployment and training programs. 

Many of you have heard the United 
States College Fund’s logo: “A mind is 
a terrible thing to waste.” The CBC 
adheres to this statement and is ada- 
mantly opposed to the administra- 
tion’s proposed 25 percent cut in stu- 
dent aid. The CBC budget also re- 
stores $340 million in cuts slated for 
elementary and secondary school pro- 
grams. America must continue to 
invest in the education of all its youth. 

Adequate funding for health care 
services for the elderly, children, preg- 
nant woman, and disadvantaged Amer- 
icans must be guaranteed. The CBC 
opposes any cuts in Medicaid, Medi- 
care, and other health programs and 
proposes $38.5 billion in budget au- 
thority and $38.1 billion in outlays for 
fiscal year 1986. 
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Mr. Chairman, in considering the 
various budget proposals, substitutes, 
and amendments before the House 
today, we are confronted with the fun- 
damental question of fairness. Is it fair 
to ask our senior citizens to sacrifice 
their COLA’s, while we pour millions 
of dollars into defense? Is it fair for 
Congress to cut or freeze the Jobs 
Corps, housing for the elderly and 
handicapped, the women, infants and 
children’s program, and other social 
programs? We must answer these 
questions at a time when the Secre- 
tary of Defense can discover $4 billion 
he “did not know he hag”. 

There have been many calls in this 
body for a freeze in spending on do- 
mestic programs. Such a freeze will 
cause hypothermia among our need- 
iest citizens. They have already been 
battered by the ill-considered, misguid- 
ed, and cruel budget cuts of the 
Reagan administration. 

If anything, we must begin a thaw: A 
budgetary thaw that puts all Ameri- 
cans back to work and creates true op- 
portunity in our society; that begins to 
repair our central cities and addresses 
the problems of the American farmer; 
that protects the interest of women, 
children, workers, students, and retir- 
ees. 

We must not abandon those mem- 
bers of our society who truly need as- 
sistance from Government programs. 

The Congressional Black Caucus 
compassionate alternative budget re- 
flects the traditional values of the 
Black Caucus. Moreover, it reflects the 
traditional values of this body and the 
American people. The CBC budget 
proves to be truly compassionate and 
the only rational alternative before us. 
It protects the elderly’s investment in 
our society; calls for fiscal responsibil- 
ity in defense expenditures, reduces 
the deficit substantially, and proposes 
a fair, rational and equitable tax 
policy. I ask my colleagues to join the 
Black Caucus in supporting the com- 
passionate alterntive. 


o 1830 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. LELAND. I would be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague and dear friend 
from Texas for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to second and 
signify my approval of everything the 
gentleman has said here in support of 
the compassionate Black Caucus 
budget. I support the last as well as 
this one because, honestly and truth- 
fully, I feel it is the only real, respon- 
sive budgetary enactment that we 
could actually adopt in responsibly 
trying to represent the people that we 
are charged with representing. 

So I want to thank the gentleman 
and his colleagues for giving us this 
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opportunity to vote on this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LELAND. I thank the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LELAND. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Ohio. 

Ms. OAKAR. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very pleased to 
once again support the Black Caucus 
budget. I think it is the most sensitive 
budget offered. It cares about people. 
It is concerned with creating jobs and 
educating our young, and fairness to 
women and minorities, and compas- 
sionate to the elderly, and has all 
those facets and other good things 
about it. 

It is just superb, and I commend all 
of you for the great leadership that 
shows that you care about the Ameri- 
can people, and we are not going to re- 
trench in our efforts to support them, 
particularly those who need us the 
most in Government. 

So I want to commend the gentle- 
man and all of our colleagues who are 
responsible for this fine budget. 

Mr. LELAND. On behalf of my col- 
leagues in the Congressional Black 
Caucus, I would like to thank the gen- 
tlewoman for her consistent support 
of the Congressional Black Caucus 
budget. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. LELAND] has con- 
sumed 12 minutes. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
LATTA] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say I have to 
oppose this substitute, and for very ob- 
vious reasons. The Black Caucus pro- 
posed would reduce budget authority 
for defense in 3 years by a total of 
$315.6 billion. In 1986, they would 
reduce defense budget authority by 
$74.4 billion, in 1987 they would 
reduce defense budget authority by 
$101.8, in 1988 by $139.4 billion, for a 
total of $315.6 billion. 

I think that is much, much too deep. 

In outlays, they would reduce de- 
fense budget outlays in 1986 by $33 
billion, in 1987, $67.9 billion, in 1988 
$102.8 billion, for a total in 3 years in 
reductions of $203.7 billion. 

So for very obvious reasons, I must 
oppose this substitute. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 


oO 1840 


Mr. LELAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
9 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. RANGEL]. 

Mrs. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RANGEL. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from California. 

Mrs. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to compliment the 
Black Caucus. I think the members of 
the Black Caucus have done a splendid 
job. This is a budget for the people, 
and I say, hooray. 

Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentlewoman for her state- 
ment, and I thank my colleagues for 
giving me this opportunity to speak. 

We hear so much today about Presi- 
dent Reagan’s budget, which is going 
to bring simplicity, reform, and equity 
into the tax system, and sometimes I 
am shocked and surprised, because 
when I see most all of the inequities 
that have been placed into the system, 
I wonder where all these inequities 
came from. How did we get all of this 
$24 billion into the tax system? How 
did we find that the poorest of the 
poor had this burden? Never in the 
history of the Republic have we ever 
asked them to carry the burden of 
paying income taxes. And how did we 
find the richest of the rich not having 
any tax liability and find those indi- 
viduals who are making over a hun- 
dred thousand dollars enjoying over 80 
percent of the tax shelters, and seeing 
some of our largest corporations, espe- 
cially those involved in defense con- 
tracts, having no tax liabilities? And 
yet it is this President of the United 
States who says that he is for equity, 
justice, fair play, and simplification. 

I might submit that it was this Con- 
gressional Black Caucus that came to 
this Congress each time we had a 
budget, and the only thing we asked 
for was fair play for everybody. If 
indeed we can have a tax decrease, it 
just seemed to us that everyone 
should be able to enjoy some of the 
benefits of it. 

But is it not remarkable, with $750 
billion to work with, this administra- 
tion somehow felt that it was not time 
for the poor to enjoy those benefits, 
because the working poor of today— 
and I say to my colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle that we are not 
talking about welfare recipients; we 
are talking about the working poor of 
today—are carrying a heavier tax li- 
ability than the richest part of the 
population of this great land. 

So I assume that nobody is surprised 
that here we come again. We come 
before this Congress and ask for 
equity and fair play. We ask you to 
take a look at some of the loopholes 
that are in the tax law, and we ask you 
to remove them. 

We think that perhaps because so 
many people have lost confidence in 
the system, maybe we ought to have 
what is called a one-time amnesty just 
to give somebody an opportunity to 
pay those back taxes. It has worked in 
California, it has worked in Massachu- 
setts, and it is worth $8.2 billion. If the 
name of the game is to raise some 
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money, let us do it, because it is right 
and it is equitable. 

Let us take a look and see what hap- 
pened between Treasury I and Treas- 
ury II. Is it not true that Treasury I 
looked like something that was excit- 
ing, that accelerated depreciation, and 
that was something that distorted how 
people spent their money? Did they 
not say the investment tax credit was 
something that perhaps is overused, 
that it is time it should not be in the 
Tax Code? Were they not talking 
about the oil depletion allowance 
being something that we really did not 
need? 

Well, I do not know about your con- 
stituents, but obviously the President’s 
constituents got to him and these 
things are now deleted. We say that if 
the President was talking about 
reform in Treasury I, we are talking 
about it in the Congressional Black 
Caucus budget and we ask for repeal 
of these things, not just because it is 
equitable but because it raises $80.2 
billion in the next 3 years. 

Then we are talking about indexing. 
Is it reform? Yes. Is it just? We do not 
know. Do we have to raise money? 
How can we do it without hurting the 
working people? 

We think by delaying the indexing 
until January 1, 1989 that we will be 
able to raise some $48.7 billion. 

Everyone is talking about a mini- 
mum tax. Some people want to do it to 
decrease the deficit, other people want 
to do it because it is equitable, and 
others want to restore the services. Let 
us do it now because we have an op- 
portunity to do it and we do not have 
to get involved in partisan fights or 
leadership fights. 

All you have to do is give us a vote 
on this and you will be imposing a 25- 
percent minimum tax on corporations 
and individuals earning more than 
$100,000 for joint filers and $70,000 for 
single filers. We will raise the margin- 
al tax rates 5 percent for couples earn- 
ing more than $100,000, and we will 
repeal the percentage depletion allow- 
ance expenses for intangible drilling 
and exploration costs. 

These things the President had 
adopted. If it was good for Treasury I, 
it seems like it would be good for the 
Congressional Black Caucus budget. 

We will limit capital gains on pro- 
ductive assets and limit interest deduc- 
tions for one home and limit nonbusi- 
ness interest for deductions to $5,000, 
and this would raise $3.3 billion all in 
3 years. 

Some of you may say, “I have heard 
that before.” You have heard it twice 
before. You heard it from the Con- 
gressional Black Caucus in 1981, and 
you heard it from the Congressional 
Black Caucus in 1982. Then you heard 
it from the President of the United 
States in Treasury I, but you are not 
hearing this from the President of the 
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United States in his next tax reform 
bill. 

Let us take a look now at something 
that has never happened to us before, 
and that is what we are doing to our 
poor folks. One of the worst things in 
the world, I would think, is what hap- 
pens to a person who has been desig- 
nated as poor by the Federal Govern- 
ment. This is not someone who says he 
has been designated because he looks 
poor, not someone who is acting poor, 
but someone who Stockman’s office 
has evaluated. They really do not 
make enough money not to be rich but 
to sustain themselves. How do they do 
it, I ask the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Larra]? What they do is find out, 
what does it take really in order for a 
person to sustain himself? What is the 
cost of that? 

So we are not talking about clothes 
or luxuries. This is determined not by 
us but by the Office of Management 
and Budget. Once they have declared 
somebody poor, does it not make a 
heck of a lot of sense that these 
people should not be paying taxes, and 
indeed if you increase their taxes, are 
you not pushing more and more 
people to be poor? And if a person has 
to make a decision whether to be poor 
receiving a welfare check or to be poor 
carrying a part of the Government, 
which richer people and wealthier 
people and more affluent people are 
not doing, is this not morally wrong? 

The Congressional Black Caucus 
says not only is it wrong, we can do 
something about it. What do we do? 
We increase the _ 4zero-bracketing 
amount from $3,400 to $7,800, and 
when this is combined with the $1,000 
personal exemption, we are able to say 
that between $7,400 and $11,800 these 
people will be dropped, completely 
dropped from any tax liability. 

This is the way it was intended to be. 
The income tax system was never es- 
tablished to tax the working poor, and 
we would start out with something 
that is basically neutral. 

One thing that the President did not 
do when we had Social Security in- 
creases in taxes and when we had un- 
employment increases in taxes is to 
say, “Who does it really affect?” Sure, 
we complained when we got into the 
Social Security System, but the guys 
and the people that it really cripples 
are those working poor families. For 
that reason, we would increase the 
earned income tax credit at least to 
make these people harmless. 

The last thing we would try to do is 
to keep these people working. After 
all, this is a country that believes that 
instead of just providing income, it 
brings a lot of dignity and pride to 
people to be able to say they have a 
job. So we would encourage the pri- 
vate sector by giving incentives, the 
same type of incentives that the Presi- 
dent had approved for the rich some 
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years ago, to provide jobs for those 
people who are disadvantaged, to pro- 
vide jobs for those people who lack the 
skills, and to provide jobs for young 
people who find themselves being 
raised in communities that are eco- 
nomically disadvantaged. 

For these reasons, the Congressional 
Black Caucus reauthorizes the target- 
ed jobs tax credit in order to encour- 
age more job training and in order to 
encourage more jobs. We believe that 
if you believe that the President was 
right when he first came out with 
reform, you now have an opportunity 
to find out where the Congressional 
Black Caucus came from in 1982 and 
in 1983, and so we are giving you an 
opportunity to vote for a tax package 
of which you can be proud. 

Mr. Chairman, it is equitable, it is 
fair, it is reform, it is simple, and this 
is something that I think will be his- 
toric because we can say that we did it 
first and did not wait for the initiative 
to come from the other branch of 
Government. 


o 1850 


Mr. LELAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
Delegate from the District of Colum- 
bia (Mr. FAUNTROY]. 

Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Chairman, I 
obviously rise in support of the substi- 
tute amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. LELAND], the 
Congressional Black Caucus compas- 
ionate alternative budget. As I do, I 
first want to commend my colleague, 
the gentleman from Texas {[Mr. 
LELAND] for the excellent leadership 
he has given us in the Caucus and par- 
ticularly to Congressman CHARLES 
RANGEL, who as the third ranking 
member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has given us and the Nation 
outstanding leadership in focusing 
upon the basic problems confronting 
this Nation, problems that just hap- 
pened to be reflected most acutely in 
the black experience. I am particularly 
moved by his presentation only a 
moment ago in which he demonstrat- 
ed that the Congressional Black 
Caucus is really not a budget simply 
for black people, but for all Ameri- 
cans. He has demonstrated that even 
in our tax policies here, we have 
sought to inject the kind of fairness 
that was missing in the Economic Re- 
covery Tax Act of 1982. 

We have seen how he has recognized 
the fact that the top 5 percent income 
earners in the country got 35 percent 
of all the individual tax relief out of 
ERDA, while the poorest of the poor 
had their tax rates increased effective- 
ly by 56 percent. So we are so grateful 
to him for setting the context for our 
Congressional Black Caucus budget 
discussion here this evening. 

Mr. Chairman, since 1981, the Con- 
gressional Black Caucus has offered 
the Congress and the Nation a con- 
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structive alternative budget which 
provides both a compassionate and dis- 
ciplined approach in shaping our fiscal 
policies. The Congressional Black 
Caucus this year offers an approach to 
solving our Nation’s fiscal problems 
that should be palatable to Members 
on both sides of the aisle who have se- 
rious reservations about the Reagan 
budget and the Reagan deficit. 

Those concerned that the Reagan 
budget is too short on compassion for 
the poor, on income support for the el- 
derly, and on investments in our 
young to prepare them for the jobs of 
the future, will be comforted to know 
that the CBC budget not only holds 
spending levels for the poor harmless 
from the Reagan ax, but also increases 
assistance to those who have been by- 
passed by the “deficit fueled recovery” 
that is now struggling to maintain 
itself with increased borrowing from 
foreign creditors. 

Those concerned about the $1.8 tri- 
lion deficit level to which the Reagan 
big spending has brought us will be 
comforted by the fact that the CBC 
budget reduces the deficit over a 3- 
year period by $336.55 billion, by $93 
billion more than the Reagan budget 
would and $47 billion more than the 
Senate passed budget would. 

Those concerned about tax equity 
will be comforted to know that we are 
able to reduce the deficit by that 
much because we close up some of the 
egregious loopholes created by ERTA 
for the wealthy few at the same time 
that we relieve the tax burden for the 
poorest of the unmoneyed many. 

Those concerned that our Nation 
have a strong defense will be comfort- 
ed to know that the CBC budget has a 
“freeze minus” approach that enables 
us to reduce defense spending by $70 
billion below the Reagan baseline by 
reducing waste, fraud, and cost over- 
running by reducing the number of 
our troops stationed in Europe and 
Asia; and by lessening the threat of 
nuclear war. 

In short, the CBC fiscal year 1986 
constructive alternative budget pre- 
sents compassionate and responsible 
policies in four key areas: First, deficit 
reduction, second, fair tax policy, 
third, domestic priorities, and fourth, 
defense spending. 

The 1986 CBC constructive alterna- 
tive budget proposes $1,056.44 billion 
in budget authority and $989.3 billion 
in outlays. Revenues are projected at 
$816.10 billion for a deficit of $183.2 
billion. 

During the next 3 years, the CBC 
plan would reduce the deficit by $336.5 
billion from the Congressional Budget 
Office [CBO] baseline, as compared to 
$259.1 billion proposed by the House 
Budget Committee and $295.2 billion 
approved by the Senate. 

The CBC budget proposes to in- 
crease the efficiency and equity of the 
tax code through a series of loophole 
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closings and by eliminating tax shel- 
ters. At the same time, it ensures that 
those at or near the poverty line 
would no longer be subject to taxes. 
The CBC proposes to remove from the 
income tax rolls those who earn less 
than the poverty line by increasing 
the zero bracket amount [ZBA] from 
$3,400 to $7,800. This would mean a 
family of four would not be taxed 
until they earned $11,800—four per- 
sons multiplied by $1,000 personal ex- 
emption plus ZBA of $7,800 equals 
$11,800. To offset recent increases in 
the social security tax, the CBC pro- 
poses to raise the earned income tax 
credit to 16 percent of the first $5,000 
of income for a maximum credit of 
$800. The credit would be phased out 
between $11,000 and $16,000 at a 16- 
percent rate. 

Mr. Chairman, the CBC takes heart 
in reminding the Nation, and the Con- 
gress, that many of the revenue en- 
hancement provisions included in the 
Tax Equity and Fiscal Responsibility 
Act of 1982 were taken from the first 
CBC constructive alternative budget 
presented in 1981. Others have includ- 
ed previous CBC tax reform sugges- 
tions in their proposals. For the CBC 
fiscal year 1986 budget, these include: 

First, minimum corporate tax—25 
percent from CBC—now included in 
the “Schumer-Russo” proposal. 

Second, raising marginal tax rates 10 
percent on incomes in excess of 
$100,000 for joint filers and $70,000 for 
single filers. This provision is included 
in the Congressional Budget Office 
proposal. 

Third, repeal of the percentage de- 
pletion allowance for oil and gas well, 
coal mines, and gravel quarries; now 
included in the Treasury Department 
and Congressional Budget Office pro- 
posals. 

Fourth, repeal of the investment tax 
credit and adoption of the constant 
rate depreciation system; included in 
the CBO and the “Bradley-Gephardt” 
proposals. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also like to 
emphasize to my colleagues the need 
for a minimum corporate tax. A recent 
report by our own Congressional 
Budget Office, entitled “Revising the 
Corporate Income Tax,” highlights 
the decline in the significance of the 
corporate income tax as a revenue 
raiser. The report states the following: 

First, in the early 1950's, corporate 
taxes accounted for 30 percent of total 
Federal receipts. In 1965, they were 22 
percent of revenues, and by 1975, only 
13 percent. The current (1984) share is 
about 7.6 percent. 

Second, revenues from other Gov- 
ernment taxes, such as the individual 
income tax and the payroll tax, have 
grown in the last 30 years, while the 
Congress has periodically reduced the 
tax burden of corporations. 
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Third, in the early 1950’s, corporate 
tax receipts accounts for around 5 per- 
cent of GNP and around 10 percent of 
corporate net product. By 1980, corpo- 
rate taxes had declined to about 2 per- 
cent of GNP, and about 4 percent of 
corporate net product. Real corporate 
taxes—adjusted for price level 
changes—have declined from $72.7 bil- 
lion—1984—in 1953 to $53.6 billion in 
1984. 

What is obvious, is that corporations 
have enjoyed numerous tax breaks, 
while individuals, especially the poor, 
have carried the tax burden. Last Oc- 
tober, the Citizens for Tax Justice 
pointed out that from 1981 to 1983, 
some 65 corporations payed no tax 
while making a profit. These inequi- 
ties must end. 

The CBC tax equity package would 
cost $102.7 billion over the next 3 
years. Thus, the combination of $274.1 
billion in revenue enhancements and 
$102.7 billion in tax equity provisions 
means that the CBC tax proposals 
would result in a deficit reduction of 
$171.4 billion over the next 3 years. 

DOMESTIC PRIORITIES 

For fiscal year 1986, the CBC budget 
not only holds domestic programs 
harmless, but increases assistance to 
those who have been by-passed by the 
“deficit fueled recovery.” This recov- 
ery is struggling to maintain itself 
with increased borrowing from foreign 
creditors; and, just recently the United 
States became a debtor nation. Pro- 
grams of interest in the CBC budget 
include: 

First, agriculture: limited benefits 
for large farms and targeted assistance 
for small and medium size farms, as 
well as minority farmers. 

Second, community and regional de- 
velopment: an increase of $1 billion for 
community development block grants. 

Third, transportation: support for 
Amtrak; and continued support for 
mass transit programs. 

Fourth, health: continued support 
for Medicaid; and funds are provided 
for improved health care for women, 
infants and children, and two-parent 
income families. 

Fifth, social security: the CBC in- 
cludes the full amount required for 
cost-of-living adjustments—COLA; and 
full support for Medicare. 

Sixth, housing and commerce: 16.6 
percent increase for section 202 hous- 
ing—elderly and the handicapped; and 
continuation of the Small Business 
Administration. 

Seventh, employment and training: 
$644 million for Job Corps; $287 mil- 
lion for the Work Incentive Program; 
$3.5 billion for the Hawkins Communi- 
ty Renewal Employment Act; and $2 
billion for a new youth training pro- 
gram. 

Eighth, human and social services: 
increased funding for Head Start; and 
restoration of funds in social services 
programs. 
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Ninth, education: continued support 
for black colleges and universities; in- 
creased support for postsecondary 
education student assistance; and 
funding for the Effective Schools De- 
velopment in Education Act, which 
would assist local schools that have 
adopted specific school improvement 
programs. 

DEFENSE 

The debate on the defense budget in 
recent years has focused on the total 
amount of military spending and the 
rate of “real” growth in that spending. 
The CBC believes this is an incorrect 
focus. National defense must be ana- 
lyzed in terms of U.S. foreign and mili- 
tary objectives. 

“Freeze minus” is the basic premise 
of the CBC’s fiscal year 1986 budget. 
For most function 50 subfunctions, 
fiscal year 1986 budget authority is 
first frozen at the fiscal year 1985 
level. For fiscal years 1987 and 1988 
the fiscal year 1986 levels are then 
maintained in real terms. From the 
frozen levels, various adjustments are 
then made. The major themes of the 
CBC proposal are: 

First, to lessen the threat of nuclear 
war through support for a nuclear 
freeze and for arms control initiatives 
leading to major weapons reductions; 

Second, a noninterventionist conven- 
tional (nonnuclear) national security 
policy; 

Third, a reduced U.S. military role in 
Europe and Asia; 

Fourth, a redirection of procure- 
ment policies to reduce waste, fraud, 


abuse, and massive cost overruns; and 

Fifth, a stronger national security 
through a policy of conversion to an 
economy which is less dependent on 
military spending. 


Mr. Chairman, those who would 
charge the CBC with damaging our 
Nation’s defense should note that the 
Pentagon has a surplus of $30 to $50 
billion dating back to 1982. These 
funds are the result of the Defense 
Department over estimating the infla- 
tion rate. 

Finally, the CBC budget proposes 
decreases in foreign military assist- 
ance. The budget continues the CBC 
policy of providing increased funds for 
African food, refugee, and economic 
assistance, as well as aid for Israel and 
Egypt. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the 
Congressional Black Caucus alterna- 
tive budget for fiscal year 1986 is the 
only budget presented that addresses 
the realities of economic recovery and 
deficit reduction. Our budget injects 
compassion for disadvantaged and 
working Americans, at the same time, 
it is fiscally responsible in terms of de- 
fense spending, provides for tax 
equity, controls inflation without in- 
creasing unemployment, funds effec- 
tive jobs programs, focuses on domes- 
tic needs, and results in a lower deficit 
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than the House Budget Committee 
and Senate budgets. 

I want to thank the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. LELAND] for extending me 
this much time. 

I ask all you in the name of justice, 
in the name of fairness and equity, to 
support the Leland substitute, the 
Congressional Black Caucus alterna- 
tive budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. LELAND], has 1 
minute remaining. 

Mr. LELAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to reserve that 1 minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Larra] has 28 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Ohio yield some 
time to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia? 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DELLUMS]. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, it is 
with some sense of sadness and pain 
that I rise this evening, because as I 
look around in this body, including 
even into the press gallery, that at the 
time the Congressional Black Caucus 
offers its budget is break time, time to 
chat, time for the press to get a cup of 
coffee, read a newspaper, engage in 
conversation. 

Why? This gentleman is not known 
to engage in gratuitous comments on 
this floor. I choose not to do so. I 
choose to be one of these people who 
are willing to engage in a significant 
debate on the critical issues of our 
time, so I am making a racist argu- 
ment; but I am suggesting that there 
is a very challised view of the diligent 
work that we have attempted to 
engage in, in bringing an appropriate 
alternative to this body, to bring a 
budget to this body that reflects a set 
of human priorities and values that we 
feel are realistic and compassionate. 
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But why is it a time for breaks, chat- 
ting, conversation, whatever? Well, the 
20 black Members of Congress are nice 
people but they are fanciful. They are 
bringing an unrealistic budget to the 
floor of Congress. 

I challenge that assertion, Mr. 
Chairman, that it is fanciful, all this 
money for social programs and what 
have you. But even more realistic, Mr. 
Chairman, is what the Congressional 
Black Caucus is advocating by way of 
the military budget. 

It is that point that I choose to focus 
upon in the remainder of the time 
that I have. 

It is suggested that we are unrealis- 
tic, fanciful, because we offer a freeze 
minus approach to the military 
budget. Let me answer that question. 
Members across both sides of this 
aisle, across race, across ideology, 
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across party, have all now begun to 
embrace the notion of the freeze of 
the military budget. And here is a 
group of people with the fanciful, un- 
realistic audacity to offer a freeze 
minus approach. 

But let us put this discussion in 
some proper context, Mr. Chairman, 
and make knowledgeable those Mem- 
bers who are not knowledgeable about 
what this military budget is really all 
about. 

In fiscal year 1985 it is estimated 
that the actual spending will be $250 
billion. Some of you heard me give 
this argument. It is tragic that we 
have to continue to give it, but I must 
do so. It is now an imperative. Our in- 
tegrity has been challenged and we re- 
spond. 

We have $250 billion in fiscal year 
1985 actual expenditures on the mili- 
tary budget. I doubt very seriously if 
many Members of this body under- 
stand that even if you freeze the mili- 
tary budget, freeze it, Mr. Chairman, 
in fiscal years 1986, 1987, and 1988, 
even a freeze—now, most lay people 
would assume that if you freeze the 
military budget at the 1985 levels your 
actual expenditures are $250 billion, 
people would think you froze that 
$250 billion in 1986, in 1987, and in 
1988. But let me give you an interest- 
ing revelation, Mr. Chairman. Even 
with 3 years of freezes, the military 
budget will rise on its own by $52 bil- 
lion. Even with 3 consecutive years of 
freeze, Mr. Chairman, the military 
budget in fiscal 1988 will exceed $300 
billion. 

You might ask how can this happen. 
This seems irrational, illogical, but it 
is not, because based upon prior year 
commitments and the way we stretch 
out procurements, the military budget 
is going to rise even with a freeze be- 
cause we have already purchased these 
weapons, we have already made these 
commitments. 

So beating our collective breasts 
that suddenly we have made a progres- 
sive step to freeze the military budget 
because of our concern for the budget 
deficit still is not going to reduce the 
budget. It is going to increase anyway. 
So we are the one group of people who 
do not come here fanciful. We come 
here on very hardnosed reality orient- 
ed terms because we are saying that if 
the military budget is not to consume 
this economy, then it is not simply a 
question of freezing the budget, Mr. 
Chairman. These people front-loaded 
the budget several years ago. 

If you are really going to bring down 
the military budget so that these ex- 
penditures do not consume us all, then 
you must go beyond the freeze. You 
must begin to challenge weapons sys- 
tems. 

Even our humble effort here is $9 
billion to $10 billion more than the 
actual expenditures of $250 billion in 
fiscal year 1985. We could not come 
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down lower because these commit- 
ments have already been made. The 
budget is driven by prior year commit- 
ments, so we are saying that one must 
have the audacity and the boldness 
and the courage to begin to challenge 
weapons systems. 

But not with a meat ax, but based 
upon intelligent and rational policy 
considerations that my distinguished 
colleague from the District of Colum- 
bia already enumerated. And then in 
the outyears, Mr. Chairman, the 
budget can begin to come down in very 
significant terms. And we can then 
make a significant dent in the budget 
deficit, No. 1; and, No. 2, we can begin 
to, in a realistic and compassionate 
fashion address the human misery of 
people in our country. 

Last night I watched television and I 
realized that there are over 60 million 
adult people who cannot read an ele- 
mentary newspaper, 20 percent of 
America cannot read enough to even 
function on a daily basis. And we talk 
about freedom fighters, but we are not 
prepared to educate people in a nation 
that considers itself free. 

So you have to go beyond the freeze. 
Are we the black fanciful people that 
you can go to lunch on, have a conver- 
sation about “Oh, that’s those black 
cats offering the idealistic, unrealistic 
budget”? 

I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, 
members of the press, the American 
people, we are the realistic people. 
This military budget is consuming us 
all and the freeze is the latest liberal 
alternative, the latest establishment 
statement. We are saying you must go 
beyond the freeze, bring this military 
budget down. We have human misery 
that must be addressed and we are not 
taking a meat ax to the military 
budget. 

We say that if your policy consider- 
ation is to move us back from the 
brink of thermonuclear war then look 
at this budget. What weapons systems 
bring us nuclear war? What weapons 
systems are destabilizing? You can cut 
them out. 

If you agree with me that we should 
have learned something in Vietnam, 
that an interventionist militaristic for- 
eign policy does not bode well for us as 
we flow through the decade of the 
1980's, and that we must embrace the 
notion of peace, then why do you need 
a 13-, 14-, 15-carrier task force? Is it to 
engage in a struggle with the Soviet 
Union? Absurdity, Mr. Chairman. It is 
to engage in Third World adventur- 
isms. 

We do not need these resources. 

Look at the newspaper every day 
and you see American corporations 
ripping off the Government, ripping 
off the Pentagon. Why? 

And we talk about not throwing dol- 
lars to solve social problems, illiteracy, 
poverty, hunger, disease, but we throw 
billions of dollars at the Pentagon and 
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what was the response; we got ripped 
off. 

And, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, Chairman LES ASPIN, 
then found $18 billion to $50 billion 
just lying over there in the Pentagon. 

So who is fanciful, who is unrealistic 
with $18 billion to $50 billion sitting in 
the Pentagon because of mistakes in 
calculations, corporations ripping us 
off because of miscalculations, inap- 
propriate purchasing procedures, and 
what have you? 

We challenge that abuse. We chal- 
lenge the fact that we have not en- 
gaged in significant, intelligent, and 
rational policy considerations with re- 
spect to the nature of the threat in 
the world, and what our role and re- 
sponsibility is to it. 

Are we the fanciful people because 
we believe in peace? Are we the fanci- 
ful people because we believe nuclear 
war is insane? Are we the fanciful 
people because we believe that we 
must sit down across the table and ne- 
gotiate back from the brink of disas- 
ter? Are we the unrealistic people be- 
cause we believe that a tenacious 
clinging to the concepts of the cold 
war continuing to masquerade as 
American foreign policy is folly? Are 
we the unrealistic people who say 
freeze is not the answer, freeze plus is 
the approach? 

If people began to look at us in 
other than racial terms, if they began 
to look at us in other than fanciful, 
idealistic, overly optimistic terms, and 
begin to deal with the fact that we are 
rational minds in this Congress, and 
that the nature of our skin color is ir- 
relevant, the ideas must be addressed, 
then this body would be full of our 
colleagues. We would not simply have 
an hour to march in the well and give 
you our fanciful budget, but we would 
engage in challenges with each other 
because we believe that our budget is 
indeed competitive. 
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It is not unrealistic, it is not fanciful. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of this 
body, I would suggest to you that 
some day before I leave this body and 
before the 20 of us leave this body, 
that some day I hope that we will 
march into the well and present the 
Congressional Black Caucus’ budget 
and the gallery of press people will be 
filled and the body will be filled and 
the budget will be open for amend- 
ment, and we will engage in intelligent 
and rational discourse. At that point 
this will be America at its finest, at its 
greatest hour when you realize that 
we are not fanciful people, that we are 
hardnosed  reality-oriented human 
beings. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of this 
body, we are advocates of peace. We 
suggest challenging the military 
budget. We believe we have profound 
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obligation to address the misery of our 
people in this country, to assist in ad- 
dressing the misery of people in the 
world. 

Finally we have a responsibility to 
turn this planet over to our children 
and to our children’s children in the 
name of peace. 

Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLUMS. I yield to the Dele- 
gate, my colleague, from the District 
of Columbia (Mr. Fauntroy]. 

Mr. FAUNTROY. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I simply want to 
thank the gentleman for pointing up 
how realistic the Congressional Black 
Caucus budget has always been. The 
fact is that 3 years ago when we began 
this process the Congressional Black 
Caucus became a brooding figure out 
there, waiting for the world to catch 
up. A year later, Mr. RANGEL will tell 
you, the Senate Finance Committee 
looked into the Congressional Black 
Caucus in 1982 and lifted $51.9 billion 
in tax foreclosings and said it is time 
for us to catch up with the Congres- 
sional Black Caucus. The gentleman 
has pointed out that those who have 
been thrilled by the Grace Commis- 
sion’s exposures of things that can be 
done to cut out waste and fraud and 
inefficiency in the Pentagon are really 
paying tribute to the kind of leader- 
ship that the gentleman and members 
of the Congressional Black Caucus 
have given over the years and which 
he had included in this budget. If they 
want to cut out the fraud and waste 
and the public welfare that major cor- 
porations have been on in the military 
budget, they can vote for the Congres- 
sional Black Caucus. It is realistic. I 
am pleased that Congressman RANGEL 
pointed out that after 4 years, Treas- 
ury I, has caught up with the Black 
Caucus and is now saying: Why not 
eliminate the oil depreciation allow- 
ance, why not eliminate accelerated 
depreciation, why not eliminate those 
loopholes that have been created in 
the past 4 years. 

I am grateful to the gentleman for 
saying forthrightly that the Congres- 
sional Black Caucus has been waiting 
in the distance but now the Nation is 
catching up. 

I tell you if the people of this coun- 
try understood what is in that Con- 
gressional Black Caucus budget, it 
would be passed on this floor tonight. 

Mr. DELLUMS. I thank my col- 
league very much. 

Mr. Chairman, in the remaining mo- 
ments that I have I simply want to un- 
derscore the fact that my opening 
comments in no way were meant to be 
gratuitous. But we have a responsibil- 
ity to respect ourselves and if one does 
not respect one’s self, one cannot re- 
spect other people or assume that 
they would respect you. 


Chairman, 
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We respect ourselves. We have 
worked very hard. We are not on the 
fringes of this body. It is time for 
people to realize that we are not the 
fringe element in this body; we are an 
integral part of this body politic and 
our eyes and ears can see lightning 
and hear thunder as clearly as any 
other human being. It is my hope that 
this alternative will be considered 
thoughtfully and seriously and I think 
anyone who has compassion in one’s 
heart and has long-term vision that 
they will join us and embrace us as we 
attempt to pass the Congressional 
Black Caucus’ budget. 

I thank the chairman for the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. DEL- 
LUMS] has expired. 

Does the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Latta] have any further requests for 
time? 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman form Wis- 
consin [Mr. Moopy]. 

Mr. MOODY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding me this time. _ 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support also 
of the Black Caucus budget. I do so for 
several reasons, the most important to 
me is that it is a significant reduction 
in the deficit. It is $93 billion greater 
deficit reduction than the administra- 
tion; it is $47 billion greater reduction 
in deficit than the Senate, and it is 
even greater than the House Budget 
Committee. It is not a frivolous or fan- 
ciful exercise, it is a very serious exer- 
cise and it goes as far as any effort in 
this body to really deal with deficits. 

If I were to poll the Members of this 
House without their looking at the 
papers that we have all now looked at 
and ask them who had the least 
budget deficit cuts, who did the most 
to not cut the deficit, they would prob- 
bly guess it was the Black Caucus, In 
fact, it is the other way around. The 
Black Caucus budget has done the 
most to cut deficits. I think many of 
us are at a point now where the 
bottom line is more important than 
the details. I think Mr. LEATH who 
comes at this from a very different 
point of view is also to be commended 
for making serious and deep cuts in 
the budget, not only in this year be- 
cause those are not so important, but 
in the outyears when it is going to be 
truly serious. 

There are also other reasons to sup- 
port the Black Caucus budget. No. 1, 
in addition to the deep deficit cuts, it 
courageously tackles the issue of reve- 
nues. How many Members in this 
body, Mr. Chairman, do not recognize 
in their heart that we are going to 
have to have revenues before it is all 
over? How many people seriously still 
cling to the notion that we can solve 
the deficit with cuts alone? We cannot. 

The Black Caucus budget coura- 
geously tackles the revenue issue as 
Mr. RANGEL has so ably pointed out. 
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Another reason to embrace the 
Black Caucus budget is that it coura- 
geously refuses to be stampeded to 
cuts in domestic programs which in 
fact are cost-effective, which in fact do 
help the less fortunate, which is our 
due, which is our responsibility, and in 
fact do increase or sustain investments 
in people, in education, in job training. 

The Youth Conservation Corps is 
funded, elderly handicapped housing 
is funded, Amtrak is fully funded, 
community development block grants 
are increased, current services are kept 
for education, job training is in- 
creased, medicare cuts are rejected, 
income security is fully funded as is 
revenue sharing. 

In fact, the Black Caucus budget, all 
for all, is the most fiscally responsible, 
the most fiscally courageous, and in 
terms of domestic cuts is almost the 
most courageous and humane. 

Finally in the defense area, the 
Black Caucus budget has the courage 
to tackle the issue of weapons which 
we all know are probably not cost-ef- 
fective such as the MX and the freeze- 
minus approach while difficult is 
indeed to be commended. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I would simply 
summarize to say that the Black 
Caucus budget is humane, in its do- 
mestic priorities; it is courageous in 
the sense that it tackles revenues; and 
it is the most of all the budgets in 
terms of fiscal responsibility, in terms 
of the head-on tackling that it is will- 
ing to take on with the bottom-line 
number, the deficit. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 

back the balance of my time. 
@ Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, the 
Federal budget is more than a docu- 
ment comprised of numbers. It also 
suggests what the Nation’s fundamen- 
tal priorities are. 

Early this year, the President, as re- 
quired, submitted a budget to the Con- 
gress which basically subscribed to the 
same philosophy reflected in his past 
budgets—deep cuts in domestic pro- 
grams and huge increases in military 
spending. That philosophy didn’t cut 
mustard with the President’s own 
party as the Republican-controlled 
Senate declared his budget “dead on 
arrival.” The Senate proceeded to 
write its own budget which was subse- 
quently rejected by the President be- 
cause it froze defense spending. 

Then a Senate leadership/White 
House budget was developed which 
was suppose to sail through the 
Senate after the President’s televised 
appeal to the American public to be 
like Charlie Brown and trust him to 
hold the football one more time. That 
budget was passed by one vote after a 
Senator was wheeled into the Senate 
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Chambers from his hospital bed in the 
late hours of the night. 

I don’t know about you, but in re- 
sponse to the President’s plea, I got 
about a dozen letters or telephone 
calls from constituents regarding the 
budget, and half of those were in op- 
position to the President’s budget. 
This is in stark contrast to 4 years ago 
when my office was swamped with 
thousands of calls and letters in sup- 
port of Mr. Reagan’s budget. 

As we look back, the budget road is 
littered with broken promises, unfair- 
ness, military waste and abuse, and 
millions of citizens who have been 
dragged into poverty as the result of 
our budget action over the past 5 
years. 

I remind you that in 1981, we were 
told by Mr. Reagan that if the Con- 
gress enacted his budget cuts and tax 
cuts, we would have a balanced budget 
by 1984 and a surplus in 1985. Instead, 
we stand here today considering vari- 
ous budget proposals which will 
reduce the President’s annual deficit 
from $227 billion to approximately 
$173 billion next year. Among the dif- 
ferent budget plans is one which was 
developed by the Congressional Black 
Caucus. 

I am very proud to take part in this 
debate today on the Congressional 
Black Caucus [CBC] constructive al- 
ternative budget for fiscal year 1986. 
This marks the fifth year that the 
caucus has introduced this important 
budget, and in light of the priorities 
manifested in the administration's ini- 
tial budget proposal and the various 
other proposals now being considered 
by the House, it is clear that this alter- 
native is greatly needed. 

The caucus budget is the most far- 
reaching reform proposal under con- 
sideration by the House because it is 
built on the premise that President 
Reagan’s budget policies must be re- 
versed and not reinforced by freezing 
them in place as the other proposals 
seek to do. 

In developing this budget, the 
caucus has sought to preserve our na- 
tional commitment to fair treatment 
for urban and rural America, the el- 
derly, the economically disadvantaged, 
students, the disabled, and small 
businesspersons. Our alternative pro- 
posal boldly challenges existing fiscal 
policies which have created the enor- 
mous mismatch between huge in- 
creases in military spending, on the 
one hand, and major reductions in 
human resource programs on the 
other. 

The Reagan administration, in a re- 
prise of the mean-spirited and short- 
sighted budget cuts of its first term, 
had sought to transfer $32 billion 
more from domestic programs to the 
military. And although the Senate has 
voted to restore some of the vital pro- 
grams that Reagan had initially pro- 
posed to cut or eliminate, the budget 
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proposal that it has approved still falls 
far short of what is needed to bring 
the concepts of fairness, equity, and 
compassion to our Federal economic 
agenda. 

The CBC constructive alternative 
budget for fiscal year 1986 proposes 
$989.3 billion in outlays and $816.1 bil- 
lion in revenues. This will produce a 
deficit of $173.2 billion for fiscal year 
1986, an amount virtually equal to 
that produced by the House Budget 
Committee proposal. However, over 
the next 3 years, through a combina- 
tion of military spending cuts and rev- 
enue increases, the CBC budget plan 
would reduce the deficit by $336.55 bil- 
lion, an amount significantly greater 
than what would be achieved through 
either the Senate’s [$295.2 billion] or 
the Budget Committee's [$259.1 bil- 
lion] plan. 

The caucus was able to reach this 
level of spending reduction by adopt- 
ing a freeze minus position in the area 
of defense. This means that for fiscal 
year 1986, military spending will be 
held at the fiscal year 1985 level with 
no increase allowed for inflation. For 
fiscal year 1987 and fiscal year 1988, 
spending is maintained at that same 
level but with an adjustment upward 
for inflation. 

We have rejected the wasteful 
excess in military expenditures by 
eliminating funding for such destabi- 
lizing weapons systems as the MX, Tri- 
dent II, Pershing II, and cruise mis- 
siles. In addition, the caucus budget 
proposes a reduction in the number of 
troops stationed in Europe and Asia, 
changes in procurement policies which 
will reduce military waste and abuse, 
and a lessening of the threat of nucle- 
ar war through the support of a nucle- 
ar freeze and other arms control initia- 
tives. 

With respect to domestic program 
areas, the caucus budget represents 
the best hope for our country, our 
communities, and our people for a 
budget policy which requires, sacrifices 
of all, not just some. The Reagan ad- 
ministration’s systematic retreat from 
its obligation to insure economic and 
social justice for all citizens makes the 
approval of this alternative an impera- 
tive if we are to improve the quality of 
life of those who are least able to pro- 
vide for themselves. 

In that regard, it is significant to 
note that a 4.1-percent cost-of-living 
adjustment [COLA] for Social Securi- 
ty benefits is provided in the caucus 
proposal. This is not the case in the 
Senate/White House budget. That 
budget proposal eliminates the COLA 
for Social Security and other Federal 
retirement pensions, and demonstrates 
once again that President Reagan 
cannot be trusted to keep a promise he 
made to the American people. 

Our budget proposal does not put 
the Nation’s 36 million senior citizens 
on “diet COLA.” 
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With respect to other domestic pro- 
gram areas, the caucus budget seeks to 
repair the “safety net” for the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged which has 
been ripped apart by the President's 
budget reduction policies. The caucus 
budget proposes to retain Medicaid 
and Medicare at current service levels 
and provides an additional $350 mil- 
lion for the implementation in fiscal 
year 1986 of improved health care 
services to pregnant women, children, 
and two-parent low-income families. A 
17-percent funding increase is pro- 
posed for elderly and handicapped 
housing. The caucus budget restores 
funding for all educational programs 
targeted for reduction. And in an 
effort to reduce the high rate of un- 
employment, the CBC has included in 
its budget $3.5 billion to fund the 
Community Renewal Employment 
Act, which would create 400,000 new 
jobs. 

This budget also proposes to in- 
crease the efficiency and equity of the 
current Tax Code by eliminating vari- 
ous loopholes and tax shelters. At the 
same time it ensures that those at or 
near the poverty line would no longer 
be subject to taxes. Our tax proposal 
will raise $27.7 billion in additional 
revenues in fiscal year 1986, $59.4 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1987, and $84.3 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1988. 

The Congressional Black Caucus 
budget is the one budget which, across 
America, is perhaps the most popular 
budget of all. It would find favor with 
more Americans than the Republican 
or Democratic budgets if America’s 
citizens had a chance to vote on it. 

One of the greatest misconceptions 
about the caucus budget is that it is a 
budget which only serves the interests 
of black America. This is not true. It’s 
a budget for everybody, designed to 
maintain the integrity of our national 
defense, propose significant tax 
reform, and maintain an effective level 
of funding for domestic programs. 
This budget is a carefully crafted and 
fiscally sound plan and I urge all of 
my colleagues to support it.e 
è Mr. COYNE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of the Congressional 
Black Caucus budget resolution of- 
fered by Mr. LELAND. 

This is the fairest budget proposal 
by far of several under consideration 
by the House. It would reduce the def- 
icit in the next fiscal year by the same 
amount as the Budget Committee pro- 
posal. But it does more than that. The 
Black Caucus budget provides a pro- 
gressive alternative for economic 
growth for the Nation. 

The CBC budget reduced the deficit 
through a combination of increases 
and reductions in military spending. 

Some 30 proposals would raise more 
than $274.1 billion in revenue over the 
next 3 years. 
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In addition to freezing military 
spending in fiscal 1986 at the level for 
fiscal 1985, the CBC alternative makes 
further reductions, It would eliminate 
funding for such weapons systems as 
the MX missile, the B-1B bomber and 
the Pershing II missile. This would 
result in $33.4 billion in additional sav- 
ings when compared to the Budget 
Committee resolution. 

By making these spending reduc- 
tions and by providing for revenue in- 
creases, the Black Caucus alternative 
allows for a net increase in domestic 
spending over the next 3 years even as 
the budget deficit is reduced. 

The increase in domestic spending 
would reverse the unfortunate shift 
we have witnessed in the last few 
years in which Federal resources are 
concentrated on military spending pro- 
grams or tax breaks for the well to do. 
Social Security cost-of-living adjust- 
ments would be protected. 

The Black Caucus alternative pro- 
vides $250 million for the Youth Con- 
servation Corps. The Small Business 
Administration would be funded fully 
in fiscal 1986 and receive a 6-percent 
increase over inflation in fiseal 1987. 

Community development block 
grants, scheduled for a 10-percent de- 
crease in funding in other budget pro- 
posals, would receive a $1 billion in- 
crease in funding. Urban development 
action grants would be funded at cur- 
rent levels. 

To help rebuild our Nation’s infra- 
structure, and to provide jobs for the 
unemployed, $5 billion is allocated for 
a new National Development Bank 
which would make low-interest loans 
to rebuild public infrastructure, 

A new community renewal employ- 
ment program would be funded at $3.5 
billion. A youth employment program 
would receive $2 billion. 

The CBC budget takes a positive ap- 
proach to Government rather than a 
negative one. It concentrates on what 
the Government should be doing in 
the areas of jobs or community devel- 
opment, devises programs to meet 
those needs, and makes sure there is 
enough revenue to pay for the pro- 
grams. 

In so doing, I believe this budget al- 
ternative reflects a realistic view of 
our current economic situation. The 
CBC budget recognizes that reducing 
the deficit may not be enough to 
produce ecnomic growth if, for exam- 
ple, the economy slides toward reces- 
sion, A growth economy in this period 
requires a significant commitment by 
the Government in several areas. This 
budget makes that commitment while 
exercising fiscal responsibility. 

I commend the Congressional Black 
Caucus for offering this alternative, 
and I urge a yes vote on the Congres- 
sional Black Caucus budget.e 
@ Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Congressional 
Black Caucus alternative budget. As 
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the Washington Post noted this morn- 
ing, this is the only budget alternative 
which can be described as liberal. That 
is, it is the only alternative that, while 
attempting to save money as the other 
budgets also attempt to do, does not 
lose sight of those areas of spending 
that are most important to preserve. 
The CBC budget places people first, 
and aims to preserve those Federal 
programs that make possible a decent 
life for those in our society who are in 
need. 

I want to talk about two aspects of 
the CBC budget: that portion dealing 
with science and the portion dealing 
with civil service employee pay, bene- 
fits, and retirement. 

The CBC budget would fund civilian 
science efforts at the CBO baseline 
figures of $9.152 billion in authority 
and $9.070 billion for actual outlays. 
This is a steady state budget for sci- 
ence in that it allows only for infla- 
tion. Within the budget, we make a 
very slight shift in where money will 
be allocated. A mere $427,500 within 
the NSF budget would be repro- 
grammed to stimulate efforts to bring 
greater numbers of women and mi- 
norities into the science labor force. 
The programs that attract women and 
minorities into the sciences are inevi- 
tably passed over for increases when 
other programs receive such increases. 
We consider this shortsighted because 
it neglects to tap into the major por- 
tion of the potential talent pool for 
the sciences. That is, it neglects to tap 
into the pool of women and minorities 
who together make up well over half 
of the potential labor pool for science. 

Our proposal in the general science, 
space and technology area is aimed at 
supporting three policy objectives. 
First, we believe the Federal Govern- 
ment should take the lead role in en- 
suring that the Nation will have 
highly skilled and qualified scientists 
and engineers to maintain scientific 
world leadership and preeminence; 
second, we believe the education of sci- 
entists and engineers should be main- 
tained at a rate consistent with the 
proliferation of new advanced technol- 
ogies in the fields of space and general 
sciences; and third, we consider it es- 
sential to the future of science to pro- 
mote education of minorities, women, 
and the physically handicapped at all 
academic levels. I believe our proposal 
for science funding is both fiscally re- 
sponsible and supportive of the one 
major element that makes advances in 
science possible: properly trained sci- 
entists. I urge your support of this 
proposal. 

Let me turn now to benefits for Fed- 
eral and postal employees and retirees. 
Mr. Speaker, in its budget for fiscal 
year 1986, the administration decided 
once again that pay and benefits for 
Federal and postal employees and re- 
tirees were an easy target for large 
cuts. After all, the President tells us, 
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Government workers are overpaid, 
overcompensated, and unproductive. 
We could easily reduce the budget by 
a few billion dollars with some 
changes in the retirement system, he 
said, and who’s going to say anything 
except for undeserving Government 
workers themselves? 

Well, the Congressional Black 
Caucus believes that something must 
be said to set the record straight about 
our Federal and postal employees. As 
a member of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, I can vouch 
for the fact that the administration's 
characterization of the Federal work 
force is far from the truth. The fig- 
ures are clear: Pay for Federal employ- 
ees lags behind pay in the private 
sector by an average of 10 percent; 
Federal health benefits are worth 2.2 
percent less than private sector health 
benefits; and civil service retirement 
benefits are comparable with overall 
plans offered by private companies. 

Therefore, the administration’s pro- 
posals to cut pay, retirement and 
health benefits for Federal and postal 
employees and retirees are simply un- 
warranted. Instead of a cut in pay of 5 
percent, Federal employees should re- 
ceive a fair pay increase of 4 percent 
in October 1985. Instead of reducing 
health benefits, the Congress should 
consider pending legislation to 
strengthen the Federal employee 
health benefit plan. There should be 
no changes in the current structure 


and financing of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement System or the payment of 
benefits which Federal and postal 
workers have worked for and deserve. 
And finally, Federal and postal retir- 


ees should receive their scheduled 
cost-of-living adjustment next year, 
just as Social Security recipients will.e 
e Mr. MOODY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today in support of the Congressional 
Black Caucus [CBC] Federal budget 
for fiscal year 1986. I do so for several 
reasons; the most important to me is 
that this budget presents a significant 
reduction in the deficit. It is a $93 bil- 
lion greater deficit reduction than the 
administration’s budget; it is a $47 bil- 
lion greater reduction in the deficit 
than the Senate budget, and it is even 
greater than the House Budget Com- 
mittee proposal. The CBC budget is 
not a frivolous or fanciful exercise, it 
is a very serious exercise and it goes as 
far as any effort in this body to really 
deal with the Federal deficit. 

If I were to poll the Members of the 
House and ask them which budget 
proposed the least budget deficit 
cuts—which did the most to not cut 
the Federal deficit—many would prob- 
ably guess it was the Congressional 
Black Caucus budget. In fact, it is the 
other way around. The CBC budget 
would cut deficits the most. I believe 
many of us are at a point now where 
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the bottom line is more important 
than the details. 

There are also other reasons to sup- 
port the CBC budget. First, in addition 
to the deep deficit cuts, it addresses 
the issue of revenues. How many 
Members in this body, Mr. Chairman, 
do not recognize in their heart that we 
are going to have to have revenues 
before the budget process is complet- 
ed? How many people seriously still 
cling to the notion that we can solve 
the deficit with cuts alone? As Mr. 
RANGEL has so ably pointed out, the 
Black Caucus budget tackles the reve- 
nue issue. 

The second reason to embrace the 
CBC budget is that it refuses to be 
stampeded into cuts in domestic pro- 
grams which, in fact, are cost-effec- 
tive. These programs do help the less 
fortunate and do increase or sustain 
investments in people, in education 
and in job training. 

This budget would fund the Youth 
Conservation Corps, elderly handi- 
capped housing, Amtrak, community 
development block grants, job train- 
ing, revenue sharing, and income secu- 
rity. The CBC budget also would 
maintain current services for educa- 
tion and Medicare. 

Indeed, the Black Caucus budget, all 
for all, is the most fiscally sound and, 
in terms of domestic cuts, the most 
humane. 

Finally, the CBC has the courage to 
cut spending for numerous weapon 
systems which are expensive and are 
of questionable utility. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I would simply 
summarize by saying that the Con- 
gressional Black Caucus budget is cou- 
rageous in the manner in which it 
tackles the revenue issue; it is humane 
in its domestic priorities; and it is the 
most fiscally responsible in trimming 
the waste in the defense budget. The 
CBC is willing to take on the bottom- 
line number, the deficit. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. STOKES. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
with pleasure to support the Fifth 
Copngressional Black Caucus Alterna- 
tive Budget. I am proud to offer this 
plan to Congress so that we will have 
the real opportunity to consider an 
economic agenda which will strength- 
en both our domestic sector and our 
defense posture. The plan submitted 
by the Congressional Black Caucus ac- 
complishes both of these goals. 

Since February, we have had a 
chance to review the budget which 
President Reagan submitted to Con- 
gréss for approval. That budget stated 
his priorities for the country in 1986 
and beyond. That budget arrived on 
Congress “dead on arrival.” When we 
read that document, we saw a blue- 
print which did not downsize the role 
of the Federal Government but drasti- 
cally restructured it. Federal programs 
providing benefits to both the middle 
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class and the working poor wer emas- 
culated. Coupled with the elimination 
of these programs was the termination 
of many other vital programs which 
redistributed tax revenue among mu- 
nicipalities and fostered the rehabili- 
tation of the cities and rural communi- 
ties. 

However, not all sectors of Govern- 
ment shared equally in the draconian 
budget cuts under the President’s 
budget. While Health and Human 
services programs would be slashed, 
the Defense Department would be al- 
located an increase of $29 billion in 
budget authority, Military might was 
revealed to be the first priority of 
Government. It did not matter how 
large the sacrifice the demestic agenda 
had to make, the military sector would 
be allowed to grow in order to finance 
space weapons such as star wars re- 
search gadegtry of $3.7 billion, $4 bil- 
lion on 48 MX missiles, and $6.2 billion 
on 48 B-1 bombers. Coupled with 
these expenditures on military gadget- 
ry, there was an additional 20 percent 
to be allocated to the research budget 
to design new weapons. 

The Balck Caucus refuses to accept 
the President’s misstatement of prior- 
ities for the United States. The caucus 
believes that America can feed school- 
children, house its citizens indecent 
housing, and provide social services, 
while maintaining a strong defensive 
posture. The caucus budget which I 
offer for your consideration contains a 
fiscally sound plan designed to meet 
these objectives. The CBC alternative 
budget proposes $989.3 billion in out- 
lays, and $816.1 billion in revenues, for 
fiscal year 1986. The CBC deficit of 
$173.2 billion is lower than both Presi- 
dent Reagan’s proposal by $7 billion 
and the White House-Senate compro- 
mise by $5 billion. Under the CBC 
budget proposal, the deficit would de- 
cline to &73.8 billion by fiscal year 
1988. 

The budget accompishes those goals 
by proposing $58 billion in revenue en- 
hancements. The 23 proposals for rev- 
enue enhancement cover areas which 
have been responsible for the tremen- 
dous loss of needed income from the 
Treasury. Among these proposals is 
the imposition of a 25-percent tax on 
income in excess of $100,000 for joint 
filers and corporation. The imposition 
of the 25-percent minimum tax on the 
wealthiest of Americans will insure 
that everyone contributes an equitable 
amount. 

The CBC budget would also initiate 
serveral urgently needed tax provi- 
sions to benefit low and moderate- 
income taxpayers. 

Some of the other highlights of the 
budget include the full payment of the 
Social Security 4.l-percent cost-of- 
living allowance scheduled for January 
1985, the provision of a 16.6-percent 
increase in the section 202 housing 
program, the addition of $35.8 billion 
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in budget authority for health care 
programs, and the rejection of the 
cuts proposed by the Reagan adminis- 
tration in social service programs. 

For defense the caucus recommends 
“freeze minus” as its basic premise. 
For fiscal year 1986, the budget au- 
thority is frozen at th e1985 fiscal year 
level. The implementation of the 
freeze would achieve 3-year savings of 
$286 billion from 1986 to 1988. These 
savings are sufficient both to reduce 
the Regan administration deficits and 
to make resources available for selec- 
tive increases in social spending. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say that the CBC alternative 
budget would continue to move this 
Nation forward on the path to eco- 
nomic prosperity while restoring a 
sense of human compassion and caring 
in or Federal policies. CBC budget 
maintains essential dollars for defense 
preparedness and channels for excess 
into productive job-creating programs 
in housing and community develop- 
ment, and into maintaining the health 
and welfare of our citizens. 

This budget deserves your careful 
and thoughful consideration. I urge 
you to support the CBC alternative 
budget because it is the best hope for 
our communities, our country, and our 
people.@ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. LELAND] is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. LELAND. I thank the Chair- 
man. 

Let me once again thank the mem- 
bers of the Congressional Black 
Caucus, all those who support the 
Congressional Black Caucus position 
on this budget. I would like to particu- 
larly publicly thank the chairman for 
the task force of the Congressional 
Black Caucus, the Delegate from the 
District of Columbia (Mr. Fauntroy]. 

I would also like to say, Mr. Chair- 
man, if I can, that the Congressional 
Black Caucus does not ask any favors 
at this time for the Congressional 
Black Caucus itself, but rather to do 
America a favor, support the Congres- 
sional Black Caucus compassionate al- 
ternative budget not because it is ours 
but rather because it is fair, it is just, 
and it is responsible. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
LELAND]. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. LELAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device and there were—ayes 54, noes 
361, answered “present” 1, not voting 
18, as follows: 


Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 
Bruce 
Bryant 


Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 
Combest 
Conte 

Cooper 
Coughlin 


Dingell 
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[Roll No. 126] 


AYES—54 


Edwards (CA) 
Ford (TN) 
Frost 

Garcia 
Gonzalez 
Hawkins 
Hayes 

Hoyer 
Kastenmeier 
Kildee 
Leland 
Lowry (WA) 
Markey 
Mineta 
Mitchell 
Moody 
Natcher 
Oakar 


NOES—361 


DioGuardi 
Donnelly 
Dorgan (ND) 
Dornan (CA) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dyson 


Oberstar 
Owens 
Perkins 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Richardson 
Rodino 
Roybal 
Savage 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 


Jones (NC) 
Eckart (OH) Jones (OK) 
Eckert (NY) Jones (TN) 
Edgar Kanjorski 
Edwards(OK) Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kemp 
Kennelly 


Leath (TX) 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Lent 

Levin (MI) 
Levine (CA) 
Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lightfoot 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Loeffler 
Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 
Lundine 
Lungren 
Mack 
MacKay 
Madigan 
Manton 
Marlenee 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NY) 
Martinez 


Gingrich 
Glickman 
Goodling 
Gordon 
Gradison 
Gray (IL) 
Green 
Gregg 
Grotberg 
Guarini 
Gunderson 
Hall (OH) 
Hall, Ralph Matsui 
Hamilton Mavroules 
Hammerschmidt Mazzoli 
Hansen McCain 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McEwen 
McHugh 
McKernan 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Meyers 
Mica 
Michel 


Hartnett 
Hatcher 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hendon 
Henry 
Hertel 
Hiler 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 


Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Miller (WA) 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Molliohan 
Monson 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison (CT) 
Morrison (WA) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Murtha 

Myers 


Roemer 
Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland (CT) 
Rowland (GA) 
Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saxton 
Schaefer 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schuette 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sikorski 
Siljander 
Sisisky 

Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NH) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith, Denny 
Smith, Robert 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stenholm 
Strang 
Stratton 


ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—1 
Gray (PA) 


NOT VOTING—18 


Chappie Long 
Crockett Lowery (CA) 
Dannemeyer McGrath 
Fish Rostenkowski 
Stangeland 
Thomas (CA) 


Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Swindall 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vander Jagt 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Waigren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weber 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 


Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 
Zschau 


Bentley 
Bilirakis 
Boggs 
Bosco 
Brooks 
Brown (CA) 


Hall, Sam 
Hillis 


o 1930 


The Clerk announced the following 
pair: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Crockett for, with Mrs. Long against. 

Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois changed 
her vote from “aye” to “no.” 

Mr. MANTON changed his vote 
from “no” to “aye.” 

Mr. MANTON changed his vote 
from “aye” to “no.” 


o 1940 


So the amendment in the nature of 
a substitute was rejected. 
The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


(Mrs. BOGGS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute out of order.) 

Mrs. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I was 
on the Senate side on some business, 
and my beeper apparently did not 
function properly, and I missed the 
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vote on rolicall No. 126, just recently 
completed. 

Had I been in the Chamber, I would 
have voted in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the Committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. 
FoLey] having assumed the chair, Mr. 
MOoak Ley, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration 
the concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 152) revising the congressional 
budget for the U.S. Government for 
the fiscal year 1986 and setting forth 
the congressional budget for the U.S. 
Government for the fiscal years 1986, 
1987, and 1988, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by one 
of its clerks, Mr. Saunders, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of 
the following title, in which the con- 
currence of the House is requested: 

S. 1195. An act to require that a portion of 
the mail of Congress and the executive 
branch include a photograph and biography 
of a missing child. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON MERCHANT MARINE 
OF COMMITTEE ON MER- 
CHANT MARINE AND FISHER- 


IES TO SIT TOMMOROW 
DURING 5-MINUTE RULE 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Merchant Marine of the 
Committee in Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries be permitted to sit at 10 a.m. 
on Thursday, May 23, 1985 for the 
purpose of holding a hearing on H.R. 
2485 and H.R. 2550—relating to the re- 
payment of construction-differential 
subsidies. 

The ranking minority member of the 
committee, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Lent] and the ranking mi- 
nority member of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
SNYDER] have been apprised of the 
hearing date and time and are in 
accord with this request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. CARNEY. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I know my col- 
league knows it would be hard for me 
to object. 

Has this been cleared with our side? 

Mr. BIAGGI. If the gentleman 
would yield, I would say that I spoke 
with the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Lent] and the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. SNYDER] who are rank- 
ing members of the subcommittee and 
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full committee and they are in com- 
plete accord with this request. 

Mr. CARNEY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


(Mr. GILMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
unable to cast my vote earlier today 
because I was in attendance at the 
graduation ceremonies at West Point. 
Had I been present, I would have 
voted “no” on rollcall No. 122, order- 
ing the previous question on House 
Resolution 177, the rule providing for 
consideration of the budget resolution. 
I also would have voted “yea” on roll- 
call No. 123, relating to the adoption 
of the rule. 


REQUEST FOR PERMISSION FOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON WHEAT, 
SOYBEANS AND FEED GRAINS 
OF COMMITTEE ON AGRICUL- 
TURE TO SIT TOMORROW 
DURING 5-MINUTE RULE 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Wheat, Soybeans and Feed 
Grains of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture be permitted to sit tomorrow 
during the 5-minute rule in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Hayes). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton? 

Mr. FRANKLIN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, we would 
just like to ask if this has been cleared 
with the minority? 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRANKLIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Washington. 

Mr. FOLEY. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to clear it with the minority. 
Unfortunately, there is no one on the 
floor at the present time to clear it 
with. 

Mr. FRANKLIN. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, 
could I ask that this be withheld until 
it is cleared by the ranking member of 
the Agriculture Committee and sub- 
committee that is appropriate? 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my request. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
FoLey] withdraws his request. 


REPRESENTATIVE BENNETT IN- 
TRODUCES AMENDMENTS TO 
DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION 
BILL 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing several amendments to 
the Defense authorization bill. 

The most important one, perhaps, is 
my amendment to authorize the trans- 
fer of $4 billion to the procurement of 
conventional weapons. This refers to 
the $4 billion that Secretary Wein- 
berger recently identified or found at 
the Pentagon. 

We have been repeatedly and public- 
ly advised last year and this year by 
Gen. Bernard Rogers, who heads our 
NATO forces in Europe, that we 
cannot prevent the Soviets from win- 
ning a conventional war in Europe. As 
he and the Scowcroft Committee re- 
ported, we would be forced to go to nu- 
clear weapons almost immediaely to 
stop a Soviet invasion. Nobody can win 
a nuclear war. Yet even the President 
has said that it is our policy to go to 
nuclear weapons in the face of a con- 
ventional Soviet attack. 

A study presented to the NATO de- 
fense ministers at their meeting in 
Brussels this week criticizes NATO’s 
conventional abilities. There are criti- 
cal deficiencies in ammunition stock- 
piles, equipment, and the availability 
of forces that can be mobilized for 
combat, according to the study. 

We must put ourselves in a position 
to win a conventional war in Europe or 
at least stretch out the time before we 
are confronted with the deadly deci- 
sion to go to nuclear weapons. Our 
own security and the security of the 
West depends on how we meet this 
challenge. We should get on with it. 


LETTERS FROM CONSTITUENTS 
WHO FEEL ABORTION IS THE 
ONLY SUITABLE ALTERNATIVE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. McK1n- 
NEY] is recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Speaker, 
today I submit to the House, as part of 
the National Abortion Rights Action 
League’s “Silent No More” activities, 
the stories of women from my home 
State of Connecticut who have been in 
some way touched by one of the most 
difficult decisions anyone can face— 
whether or not to terminate a preg- 
nancy. I believe that their words speak 
eloquently of the need to ensure that 
this decision is made with the option 
of safe, legal abortions available for 
women who decide that terminating 
their pregnancy is the only suitable al- 
ternative. 
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Thus, I enclose portions of their let- 
ters, in the hope that it will shift our 
focus in this difficult discussion back 
onto the men and women who must 
make this decision, and the reasons 
why we must uphold the constitution- 
al right of choice. 

The text that follows is taken direct- 
ly from the letters of Connecticut resi- 
dents: 


“I strongly support the right to choose. I 
am thirty years old and know from personal 
experience what it is like to be denied the 
right to choose. You see, I am childless, but 
not by choice ... Although I have an 
‘empty cradle’ in my home, I would not 
want it filled because some young woman 
was forced to carry a pregnancy to term... 
no one should have to carry through with 
an unwanted pregnancy. I live every day 
knowing what it is like to not have the free- 
dom to choose. I do not support any at- 
tempts to abridge the rights and freedoms 
of others through trying to ban abortions or 
by making them more difficult to obtain.” 

“I am a 42 year-old single parent . . . Two 
years ago while experiencing a traumatic 
post-divorce, although I used contracep- 
tives, I became pregnant. I choose abortion 
over the disastrous consequences and tur- 
moil another child would have undoubtedly 
caused myself and my family. When my 
doctor questioned my emotional health 
afterward, I replied that it was a safe, 
simple and humane procedure and that if I 
had access to it in the past, it would have 
made an incredible difference in my life.” 

“T am a 26 year-old single, working 
woman, I became pregnant one year after 
completing my Masters degree. I could not 
support a child emotionally or financially. I 
chose to have an abortion ... While I 
strongly believe every individual has the 
right to an opinion, I do not believe that 
anyone has the right to impose their opin- 
ion or views on another . . . In conclusion, I 
and all women have the right to choose. . . 
government legislation that impedes this is 
unjust.” 

Five years ago a very close friend of mine 
chose to have an abortion. She was 16 years 
old and a junior in high school. When she 
told her boyfriend he turned away and 
avoided her ... She felt abandoned and 
alone ... The best choice for “Karen” at 
this point in time was to abort. The accessi- 
bility of legal abortion clinics enabled 
“Karen” to have safe medical care. 

I’m 23 years old and still not ready to 
have a child. I learned my lesson at 15, and 
thanks to an abortion my life has fullness 
rather than misery . . . Had I a child at fif- 
teen, I never would have been happy. Would 
you? 


I thank the Speaker for allowing me 
this time to share these letters with 
my colleagues in the House.@ 


THE BUDGET RESOLUTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Ray] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
concerned about the massive Federal 
deficit ever since the first day I came 
to Congress. I had hoped that the 
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Congress would finally address this 
problem in a serious manner this year. 

I have spent a lot of time talking 
and listening to the people of the 
Third District, and indeed across 
America and I am convinced that they 
are ready to make the sacrifices neces- 
sary to get our budget under control 
as long as those sacrifices are fairly 
and evenly spread throughout our 
whole society. 

I think the concept of basic fairness 
is absolutely critical if we are going to 
make a dent in this terrible deficit 
which is saping away the fiscal 
strength of America. And we have to 
make progress this year. I believe that 
we are at the crossroads—we are a 
debtor nation. 

I know that my colleagues on the 
House Budget Committee have la- 
bored long and hard on this budget. I 
have a great deal of personal respect 
for my colleague, BILL Gray who has 
headed up this effort. 

But I honestly feel that the Budget 
Committee missed the mark on the 
fairness question. 

Mr. Speaker, it is well known that I 
support a strong national defense. But 
I have been on record for some time 
now as being willing to go so far as to 
support a nominal freeze of defense at 
the fiscal year 1985 levels, which 


would not even allow for inflation if 
we can get the issue of fairness into 
the picture. 

But I can only support such a pro- 
posal if all other sectors of our econo- 
my share in that cut. This has simply 
not been accomplished in the House 


Budget Committee version. They have 
reported out a budget that would cut 
defense by $37 billion more than the 
Senate version, which I don’t think is 
a very good budget either. At the same 
time, it would cut the deficit by $38 
billion less than the Senate version. 

Mr. Speaker, this means that the 
House Budget Committee version 
would spend $75 billion more on do- 
mestic programs than the Senate 
Budget Committee would. 

I want to be clear that I have noth- 
ing against domestic programs, or 
against some of the entitlement pro- 
grams that are not even touched in 
the House Budget Committee version. 
But I do think that they are going to 
have to share in these cuts along with 
everyone else. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that the 
amendment which will be introduced 
by Congressmen LEATH from Texas, 
SLATTERY from Kansas, and MacKay 
from Florida, comes closer than any- 
thing else to reaching the level of fair- 
ness that we need, and I urge my col- 
leagues to support it. 

Their amendment makes some 
minor adjustments in the version re- 
ported out by the Budget Committee, 
But its main contribution is the fact 
that it reaches out and includes the 
entitlement programs. 
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Mr. Speaker, this is going to take 
some courage. None of us wants to cut 
COLA’s. But we all have to realize 
that we have miles to go before we are 
going to get this Federal deficit under 
control. What we are debating is no 
more than the first step. 

I don’t think any of us seriously 
thinks that we can get all the way 
through this process without touching 
the entitlement programs. So we 
might as well start off with a fair 
package and then continue that phi- 
losophy throughout the coming 
months and years as we grapple with 
this problem. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to point out 
that the Leath, Slattery, MacKay 
amendment also provides protection to 
those people covered by the entitle- 
ment programs who would be hurt the 
worst. 

It allows up to 20 percent of the 
money saved by the cuts to be plowed 
back to help those people who are 
pushed below the poverty level by 
these spending cuts. 

It also allows the House Ways and 
Means Committee to raise up to $12 
billion in extra revenues. But this can 
only take place after the spending cuts 
are passed. Furthermore, the extra 
revenue cannot be raised through any 
increases in personal income taxes on 
the backs of people. 

Overall, Mr. Speaker, the Leath, 
Slattery and MacKay amendment 
would cut $75.6 billion dollars from 
our Federal deficit during the next 
fiscal year. 

This is exactly the action we need to 
take. The economy is hovering on the 
edge right now trying to decide wheth- 
er to move forward or slip back into a 
recession. It needs a strong signal from 
us that we are finally willing to take 
the actions that are necessary. 

Tomorrow, we are going to cast a 
critical vote in this whole budget proc- 
ess. It will decide whether we will 
launch it on a fair and evenhanded 
note, or whether we will yield to the 
temptation to cut where it is political- 
ly easiest. I hope we will choose the 
course of fairness. 


o 1950 


TRIBUTE TO SAM B. HALL, JR. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 

Hayes). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. GOODLING] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 
@ Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, in 
the near future one of our colleagues, 
Representative Sam B. HALL, JR., will 
be completing a fine career of service 
in the House of Representatives. He 
has established an exemplary record 
in support of his constitutents’ inter- 
ests in the First District in Texas. 

In succeeding a well-respected 
Member of this Congress, Representa- 
tive Wright Patman, he has estab- 
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lished his own record as a hard-work- 
ing and effective legislator. As chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee’s 
Subcommittee on Administrative Law 
and Governmental Relations he has 
undertaken as difficult and technical 
jurisdiction subcommittee jurisdiction 
as exists in the House, and relished in 
the challenge. 

Now Representative Sam HALL is 
leaving this body to further serve his 
State of Texas as a Federal judge in 
its eastern district. He will thus con- 
tinue his fine career in law, first as a 
lawyer, then as a lawmaker, and now 
as a Federal justice. 

As Representative HALL leaves this 
body we should wish him well and rest 
confident that he will serve the courts 
of Texas as well as he has served us all 
here in Congress.@ 


REGIONALIZATION OF THE SPR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island [Mr. ST 
GERMAIN] is recognized for 5 minutes. 
e@ Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am introducing legislation ex- 
pressing the sense of the House that 
hearings should be held to review the 
implementation of Federal laws de- 
signed to ensure that each region of 
the United States has an adequate re- 
serve of crude oil, residual fuel oil, and 
refined petroleum products. Coming 
from New England where we continue 
to import a high percentage of our re- 
sidual oil, my own experience with the 
chronic fear of disruption of those 
supplies has convinced me that the 
psychological benefit alone that could 
be drawn from having a portion of our 
strategic petroleum reserve located 
closer to our region or within it, makes 
the argument for its regionalization 
even more attractive. As I have said on 
a number of occasions in the past, the 
reserve is a bit like an insurance 
policy. You hope you never have to 
use it, but you sleep better just know- 
ing it is there. Regionalization of a 
portion of that reserve makes very 
good sense if you consider the follow- 
ing: 

First, along the east coast (and in 
New England in particular), we import 
an average of between 50 to 60 percent 
of our residual oil. Under existing law, 
we are qualified for regional storage, 
yet those provisions have never been 
fully implemented. 

Second, any oil shortage brought on 
by interruption of imports would have 
a devastating effect upon the Eastern 
United States, and especially upon the 
six-State region of New England. Our 
electrical power generation systems 
and our industrial production base 
rely very heavily on imported residual 
fuels. Loss of those oil sources (now 
largely from the Mideast) would result 
in further widespread unemployment, 
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increased probability of power out- 
ages, and chaotic economic dislocation. 

Third, Mr. Speaker, is the fact that 
we, no less than our colleagues in all 
other regions of the Nation, must be 
able to drawdown on the current SPR, 
refine it, transport it, and relocate it 
in the product form we need, and we 
must be able to do this in the necessar- 
ily short period of time we would have 
between disruption and cutoff of our 
supplies from other sources. From 
New England’s viewpoint, that means 
assurance that SPR oil will be there 
and will be accessible when we need it, 
especially in view of the fact that it 
might take upward of 45 days to get 
SPR oil from Louisiana to New Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Speaker, this administration 
does not appear to be disposed to un- 
dertake or support the regionalization 
of the SPR. Their argument is classic 
in form: The effect of additional out- 
lays on the budget far outweighs the 
national security advantages to be 
gained. This, coupled with their mes- 
sage that the private sector will 
assume a share of the cost and the re- 
sponsibility for emergency prepared- 
ness, suggests but one thing to me: Re- 
gionalization of the SPR will require a 
congressional initiative. 

That is the problem as I would see 
it. 


That is the underlying task of the 
Congress—a task that can begin 
through congressional review of the 
implementation of Federal laws de- 
signed to ensure that each region has 


an adequate reserve. 

I urge the interest and support of all 
my colleagues in the furtherance of 
this objective.e 


YOUNG ASTRONAUT PROGRAM 
MEDAL ACT INTRODUCED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
è Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am introducing legislation au- 
thorizing the U.S. Mint to strike 
medals in commemoration of the 
Young Astronaut Program. The 
medals would be sold by the Young 
Astronaut Council to raise money to 
help fund the program. 

The Young Astronaut Program is de- 
signed to address and correct the 
shortcomings in training in mathemat- 
ics and science of United States stu- 
dents. We trail other industrial na- 
tions in our relative lack of emphasis, 
curricula, and teaching of science and 
math. The National Institute of Edu- 
cation has concluded that the United 
States has less higher-skilled manpow- 
er than an information-based and 
high-technology nation requires for 
the future. 

To help solve this problem, the 
Young Astronaut Program is designed 
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to use the excitement of the United 
States Space program to increase stu- 
dent interest and skills in math and 
science through a comprehensive pro- 
gram in elementary and junior high 
schools. This program will cover all el- 
ementary and junior high schools in 
the Nation—urban and rural, gifted 
and handicapped, public and private. 
It will establish curricula, activities, 
contests and awards for scientific and 
space-based materials. The Young As- 
tronauts Program will generate much- 
needed interest in our high-tech 
future. 

This September, the council will 
launch its “Decade of Discovery”. Al- 
ready more than 20,000 schools have 
responded to the program. The council 
estimates every elementary and junior 
high school in the Nation will be 
signed up for the program by the be- 
ginning of the next school year. 

The program will enable America to 
enter the “Decade of Discovery” and 
prepare to meet the challenges and op- 
portunities of today’s emerging tech- 
nology. It will assure that America 
maintains its position as the world 
leader in science and technology. 

To assist the council, and commemo- 
rate the “Decade of Discovery,” the 
Young Astronaut Program Medal Act 
will authorize the United States Mint 
to strike up to 750,000 gold, silver, and 
bronze medals for the council to sell to 
raise money for this exciting educa- 
tional endeavor. The council will pay 
the mint the cost of manufacture plus 
a 10-percent surcharge. Furthermore, 
the council will be required to post sat- 
isfactory security to assure full pay- 
ment of the cost of manufacturing the 
medals. 

Finally, the Comptroller General 
will have the right to examine the 
councils’ books to assure that the 
funds raised through the sale of the 
medals are used in furtherance of the 
Young Astronaut Program. 

Mr. Speaker, under the rules of the 
Subcommittee on Consumer Affairs 
and Coinage no medal bill may be con- 
sidered unless it is cosponsored by at 
least 218 Members of the House. I 
urge my colleagues to join with me in 
cosponsoring this worthwhile legisla- 
tion. Members who wish to cosponsor 
the legislation should call the subcom- 
mittee at extension 6-3280.@ 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

@ Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
unavoidably absent on Tuesday after- 
noon, May 14, 1985, following the ap- 
proval of the Journal. Had I been 
present, I would have responded to the 
quorum call, roll No. 109. I was absent 
as well for roll No. 110, a sense-of-the- 
Congress amendment offered by Mr. 
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WALKER. Had I been present, I would 
have voted “no.” On roll No. 111, the 
perfecting amendment offered to the 
amendment offered as a substitute for 
the amendment offered as modified, I 
would have voted “no.” 

I would have voted “aye” for roll No. 
112 on the engrossment and third 
reading of H.R. 1157. I would have 
voted “aye” as well on roll No. 113, the 
Social Security Minor and Technical 
Changes Act of 1985 and “aye” once 
again on roll No. 114, providing for 
consideration of H.R. 1555, Interna- 
tional Security and Development Co- 
operation Act of 1985. 

On May 15, 1985, I was unavoidably 
absent for roll No. 115 approving the 
Journal. Had I been present, I would 
have voted “aye.” I would have voted 
“no” on roll No. 116, the vote rejecting 
the motion to adjourn. On roll No. 117 
on the rule for Department of Defense 
authorization, I would have voted 
“aye.” 

On May 16, 1985, I would have re- 
sponded to the quorum call, roll No. 
118, had I been present.@ 


FAIRNESS AND EFFICIENCY IN 
THE U.S. TAX COURT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. PANETTA] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today reintroducing legislation I first 
proposed in the 98th Congress to 
permit certified public accountants 
and enrolled agents to practice before 
the U.S. Tax Court in small tax cases 
without taking the stringent examina- 
tion now required of them. This meas- 
ure was adopted by the House as part 
of H.R. 4170, the Tax Reform Act of 
1984, but it was removed from the bill 
by the House-Senate conference com- 
mittee. 

This legislation is needed to provide 
fairness to taxpayers who have dis- 
putes with the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice over cases involving $10,000 or less. 
Current law denies them an opportu- 
nity for the least expensive, most ef- 
fective possible representation before 
the Tax Court in these cases. 

Current law prevents the Tax Court 
from denying admission to practice 
before it to any individual on account 
of his “failure to be a member of any 
profession or calling.” However, the 
law does not prevent the court from 
establishing rules making it more diffi- 
cult for members of a particular pro- 
fession to qualify. 

The Tax Court has established sepa- 
rate qualifying rules for attorneys and 
nonattorneys. Attorneys qualify for 
practice through a relatively simple 
procedure. But nonattorneys, includ- 
ing certified public accountants and 
enrolled agents authorized to practice 
before the IRS, must take a difficult 
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written examination which empha- 
sizes court procedures as well as tax 
law. How difficult is this examination? 
Between 1978 and 1982, a total of 18 
out of 240 professionals who took the 
test passed it. 

For large tax cases, it makes sense to 
require a knowledge of both tax law 
and courtroom procedures for practice 
before the Tax Court. CPA’s and en- 
rolled agents have already proven 
knowledge of tax law in order to qual- 
ify for their particular licenses. But 
they have not had to display any 
knowledge of courtroom procedures, 
and such knowledge could be crucial to 
their ability to represent clients. 

But small tax cases, those involving 
amounts of under $10,000, are differ- 
ent. Section 7563 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code establishes a less formal pro- 
cedure for the handling of these cases. 
Normal court procedures are thrown 
out the window, and an effort is made 
to air the facts of the case in a direct 
manner. The court tries cases under 
section 7563 only at the request of the 
taxpayer. 

In cases tried under this informal 
process, there is no need for knowl- 
edge of courtroom procedures. Yet 
CPA’s and enrolled agents, who have a 
demonstrated knowledge of tax law, 
still may not represent clients before 
the Tax Court in these cases unless 
they have demonstrated, through the 
written examination, extensive knowl- 
edge of those procedures. 

It is the taxpayer who is hurt most 
by this restriction. Most taxpayers 
who obtain outside assistance for prep- 
aration of income tax returns employ 
CPA’s or enrolled agents. But if they 
become involved in a dispute with the 
Internal Revenue Service, they must 
hire an attorney to take their case 
before the Tax Court or find one of 
the few nonattorneys who have quali- 
fied to practice. In small cases, it is 
very costly for the taxpayer to hire an 
attorney who is completely unfamiliar 
with the case and must be paid just to 
catch up on the details. In addition, 
many attorneys are not even interest- 
ed in representing taxpayers in small 
tax cases. The result is that many 
smaller taxpayers are unable to gain 
representation, and many who do 
obtain representation hold up the 
work of the Tax Court because their 
attorney or other representative is not 
familiar with their case. 

Enabling the taxpayer to make use 
of the individual who helped prepare 
his return would greatly expedite 
many small cases before the Tax 
Court. And this is increasingly impor- 
tant as the backup of cases before the 
court is severe. The Chief Counsel of 
the IRS has stated that “we have to 
develop procedures for more efficient 
handling of cases.” 

This legislation would promote both 
fairness and efficiency in small cases 
before the Tax Court, and I hope my 
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colleagues will join me in supporting 
this measure. 
H.R. 2592 

A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 

of 1954 to provide that certified public ac- 

countants and enrolled agents may repre- 

sent taxpayers in certain Tax Court cases 

involving $10,000 or less 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 7463 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to disputes involving 
$10,000 or less) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(g) REPRESENTATION OF TAXPAYER.—In 
any case in which the proceedings are con- 
ducted under this section, any person who 
te 

“(1) a certified public accountant, or 

(2) an enrolled agent authorized to prac- 
tice before the Internal Revenue Service, 
shall be allowed to represent the taxpayer.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall take effect on the date of the en- 
actment of this Act.e 


ABORTION RIGHTS: SILENT NO 
MORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tlewoman from Colorado § [Mrs. 
ScHROEDER] is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the subject of my special 
order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SCHRODER. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am reserving an hour for a 
special order to focus on the personal 
decisions and individual circumstances 
of the women faced with the abortion 
decision. 

The National Abortion Rights 
Action League [NARAL] has orga- 
nized a series of events during this 
week which is being called “Abortion 
Rights: Silent No More.” The point of 
the campaign is to shift the abortion 
debate back where it belongs—on 
women and their personal decisions. 

Women from all 50 States have been 
participating in this campaign, telling 
their stories. Tonight several members 
of Congress will read some of the let- 
ters from women in their States. 

Many Members will be putting let- 
ters from their different States in the 
Recor, and because of the late hour 
some could not stay to read them, but 
some did stay to read them, Mr. 
Speaker, so I would like to yield to 
those who are here at this time before 
I read mine from Colorado. 

I first would like to yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. WHEAT]. 

Mr. WHEAT. I thank the gentle- 
woman not only for having this special 
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order to give us the opportunity to 
read letters from our constituents, but 
for her leadership on this issue over 
the years. 

Mr. Speaker, normally when a con- 
stituent writes me I can guarantee 
that that constituent will have their 
letter treated with every confidence. 
But this constituent wrote me with 
the idea in mind of having me share 
this letter with my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives. So, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like for just a few 
minutes to share this very personal 
story. This letter is written by a lady 
named Marsha, in Kansas City, MO. 

APRIL 4, 1985. 
MissourI NARAL, 
393 North Euclid No. 310, St. Louis, MO. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

This is hard for me to tell as I have very 
recently had an abortion. I apologize for not 
signing my name but I’m not ready to be 
harassed by the anti-choice people. 

I am 40 years old. I married late and had 
my three children very close together. I 
have had some health problems over the 
past couple of years. During my last com- 
plete pregnancy I had kidney problems 
throughout the whole pregnancy. When my 
birth control method failed and I found 
myself pregnant I knew I couldn’t follow 
through with it. I felt terrified about my 
physical condition. My concern was for the 
three children I have and the quality of 
their lives should I not survive. 

It was with great sadness that I had this 
pregnancy terminated. I love my children 
more than I can possibly express. It makes 
me mad that no one in the anti-choice 
movement cares about us women. We are 
seen only as the mechanical apparatus that 
houses the fetus. We have (in their view) no 
minds, no hearts and no morality. 

I feel I made a moral choice to take care 
of the young children I already have and to 
take care of my husband and myself. 

I feel government efforts to ban abortion 
are ridiculous. It angers me that women 
who are making one of the hardest choices 
of their lives are being harassed by people 
who profess to be morally superior. 

Birth control methods fail. Women are 
human beings and make mistakes. These 
mistakes should not be compounded by forc- 
ing women to bear children they are unable 
to support either financially, emotionally or 
healthwise. That is immoral. Placing more 
importance on a fertilized egg than a 
woman with a family is immoral. 

Sincerely, 
MARSHA. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not suppose read- 
ing this letter will make the decision 
to have an abortion any easier for the 
many, many women who must face 
that personal decision but, Mr. Speak- 
er, I hope it makes it clear that it is, in 
fact, just that—a personal decision— 
and the U.S. Government has no role 
to play in making that decision. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I thank the 
gentleman from Missouri for his very 
touching reading of the letter. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut (Mr. MORRI- 
son]. 

Mr. MORRISON of Connecticut. I 
thank the gentlewoman from Colora- 
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do first for her leadership not only in 
scheduling this special order, but also 
repeatedly on this issue that can be so 
difficult for Members of this House, to 
take the leadership that is necessary 
to see to it that the rights of women to 
choose are, in fact, defended as best 
we can defend them in this body. 

I have to comment in particular that 
I am proud and pleased to have the 
opportunity to read one letter from a 
woman in Connecticut, and to insert 
other letters in the RrEcorp, women 
speaking about this issue and the diffi- 
culty of choice. 

I find far too often that I hear men 
talking about what they would do and 
what the proper thing to do is with re- 
spect to this very difficult and very 
personal choice when they, in fact, do 
not face most of the problems of the 
choice. I think it is rather presumptu- 
ous of my fellowmen, how sure they 
are to know what the right thing is to 
do and how the Government, often- 
times run by men, is put in the posi- 
tion of second-guessing and imposing 
itself in this choice that is very much 
a woman’s choice 

I would like to read this letter from 
a woman in Connecticut by the name 
of Zeneida Northcott. She writes: 


ZENEIDA NORTHCOTT, 
May 1, 1985. 


To NANETTE FALKENBERG, 
Executive Director, National Abortion 
Rights Action League. 

I am 66 years old. We were very poor 
growing up. My parents were immigrants. 
For years my twin sister was the only play- 
mate that I had since we lived on the out- 
skirts of town. 

On rainy days, for want of something 
better to do, we would take out family pho- 
tographs and look at them. There was a 
photograph of a beautiful woman in a 
coffin! There was also a photograph of a 
grieving man standing next to a gravestone 
as tall as he was, with a picture of a lovely 
woman on the stone. 

One Saturday afternoon a little boy, 
about 5 years old, was dropped off at our 
house. My sister and I played with him. We 
were told he was staying with us while his 
father went to the cemetery that afternoon. 
Years later, when we grew up, my sister told 
me that the little boy spent a whole summer 
with us and we had to play with him, 

When I grew up I found out that the 
beautiful woman in the coffin died from an 
illegal abortion. Psychologically, she could 
not face another pregnancy. 

The suffering and pain that her husband 
and child had to endure was engraved on 
my consciousness. I don't think I was more 
than 7 years old at the time. 

I am grateful that I can afford to support 
your work today. I pray we can keep abor- 
tion legal for those who need it. 

Sincerely yours, 
ZENEIDA NORTHCOTT. 


O 2000 


I think that those who say that we 
should abolish abortion would agree 
with me that we would all like to avoid 
the circumstances where women would 
have to choose an abortion. But no 
one can be so foolish as to think that 
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by passing a statute, we can abolish 
abortion. Abortion has been with us 
for all of history. 

The question is, is it going to be safe 
and legal for those who find them- 
selves in a position where they must 
choose it, or is it going to be illegal 
and threaten many, more lives, 
as it did threaten the life of this one 
individual referred to here? I hope 
that issue is not lost as we consider 
these questions, because in fact these 
are lives at stake as well, very precious 
lives that are also lost. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentlewom- 
an for yielding and I include in the 
Recorp letters from other women in 
Connecticut, as follows: 

APRIL 24, 1985. 

DEAR PRESIDENT REAGAN: I am writing you 
in support of my right to choose. I am 37 
years old and a married music teacher. Five 
years ago, before I was married, I became 
pregnant despite using an I.U.D. I did not 
want to become a single parent, working full 
time and not tending sufficiently to a child. 
I was terribly upset by the prospect of 
having to cross picket lines of harassers to 
have the abortion I decided to have after a 
great deal of inner anguish. 

Five years later, happily married and pro- 
ductively employed, I have no doubts that I 
made the right choice. Banning abortions 
would only make such personal decisions 
more difficult and would lead to illegal and 
unsafe operations. 

Sincerely yours, 
VIRGINIA, 
New Haven, CT. 
New Haven, CT, 
April 22, 1985. 

DEAR PRESIDENT REAGAN: I am writing to 
you because I support a woman's right to 
choose whether or not she has an abortion. 

I am a 44 year old psychologist, employed 
by Yale University. I have seen several 
young women this year who have become 
pregnant, not from irresponsibility, but 
from contraceptive failure. One of them is a 
first year medical student. Another is only 
18, and plans a career in law. These women 
are the future leaders of our country. They 
should not be forced to interrupt their edu- 
cations, or to seek dangerous illegal abor- 
tions. Both want to be mothers someday— 
when they are ready to provide proper care. 

I am appalled by governmental efforts to 
ban abortions or make them more difficult 
to obtain. Such actions will put women right 
back where they were: invisible members of 
society, second-class citizens once more. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELLEN Coxe, Ph.D. 
New Haven, CT, 
April 15, 1985. 
President RONALD REAGAN, 
The White House, 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, DC. 

DEAR PRESIDENT REAGAN: As a woman who 
has experienced abortion, “close calls”, 
pregnancy and motherhood, I am affronted 
by your lack of empathy for the concerns of 
women, and your blatant alliance with those 
who claim to defend the rights of the 
unborn. That you and your “right to life” 
colleagues pay slight regard to the women 
whose bodies bear the fetuses is only affir- 
mation of the hollow mission you pursue. 

My abortion occurred when I was a mar- 
ried adult woman. I simply had not fully 
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dealt with the role of motherhood, and how 
it might impact upon the rather new career 
path which I was pursuing. I was not raped. 
I do not think that I carried a deformed 
fetus. I was not a teenager. I was simply a 
woman who believed that her uterus was 
her own, as was the decision as to when or if 
it would bear a child. 

Several years subsequently, I again was 
pregnant, and, feeling quite differently, 
bore a wonderful son, who is a delight to me 
and my husband. Whatever pain or emo- 
tional suffering that I would have or do ex- 
perience following my abortion, are borne 
today by me alone. Whatever pleasure or 
pain I reap from the life of my son, or 
future children, I also bear, although fortu- 
nately with a spouse. The fact is, that nei- 
ther you nor your “prolife” associates are 
prepared to assist me in dealing with my 
offspring in life; thus you have no right to 
dictate to me or other women the how, 
when or why of our motherhood. 

Regardless of its legality, there will aways 
be women choose abortion, by whatever 
means necessary, rather than motherhood, 
at some point in their lives. If you and your 
“right to life” friends prevail, I hope that 
you will be personally prepared to deal with 
the consequences of illegal abortion—the 
self-inflicted deaths of the women whose 
rights have been curtailed by your hand. 

Sincerely, 
Susan LLOYD YOLEN. 

DEAR PRESIDENT REAGAN: I am writing this 
letter because I would like you to under- 
stand why, at a particular time in her life, a 
woman might choose to have an abortion. I 
hope this will help you to understand the 
importance of preserving our legal right to 
safe abortion. 

I am 34 years old, and a working mother. 
When I was 19 and in college, I became 
pregnant. Like many young women then 
and now, I had very little information about 
sex, reproduction, or contraception. Not un- 
derstanding conception or contraception, it 
was easy to become pregnant. Abortion was 
illegal at that time in the state in which I 
lived, and I was terrified because I felt in no 
way ready to become a mother. My educa- 
tion was being financed by scholarships, and 
I feared that if I interrupted it to raise a 
child I might never be able to return. Fortu- 
nately, I was able to find out about a clinic 
in a nearby state where abortion was legal, 
and I somehow got there and had an abor- 
tion. 

Being a mother is the most challenging, 
demanding, and exhausting thing I have 
ever done in my life. I know that I would 
not have had the ability to do it well at 19. I 
have often wondered what direction my life 
would have taken had I been forced to con- 
tinue that pregnancy. I don’t think that I 
could have accepted the sacrifices without 
resentment, or gone through the hours of 
daily drudgery which is part of raising a 
baby without anger. The frustration I 
surely would have felt would not have made 
me a caring, nurturing, or loving mother. 

Because I was physically abused as a 
child, I know the effects which frustration 
and resentment can have in a parent’s rela- 
tionship with his or her child. And because I 
wanted to be a better parent, I wanted to 
become a mother only when I felt ready to 
love and choose my child. Five years ago I 
felt ready to become a mother, able to give 
what I felt a child needs to grow well and 
healthy. Because parenthood came by my 
choice when I was ready for it, it has been a 
wonderful experience, and my child is well 
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loved and thriving. Now that I know the re- 
ality of the demands of motherhood, I am 
all the more thankful that I was able to 
have an abortion at a time when I could not 
have given a good life to either myself or a 
child. 

The experiences of my life have convinced 
me that a woman is the best judge of 
whether and when she should bear a child, 
and that her right to choose must not be 
abridged. This right must be available to all 
women, and covered by Medicaid for women 
whose financial situation would otherwise 
take that choice away. 

I hope that you will listen to the voices of 
women and understand the urgency of pro- 
tecting our right to make the choices which 
define the circumstances of our lives. 

Sincerely, 
JANE ROE. 
Manpison, CT. 

DEAR PRESIDENT REAGAN: Six years ago my 
sister became pregnant at the age of 17. She 
was bright and talented and only a senior in 
high school. Her boyfriend was the same 
age and totally unable to support a family. 
After a long period of indecision she decided 
to have an abortion. This was not an easy 
choice, but she knew that she could not give 
a baby what it deserved. My sister went on 
to college and is now happily engaged. Her 
life would have been very different if she 
had had that child. 

I am asking you to think about what the 
right to a safe, legal abortion means to a 
woman. It means she has control over her 
own body and her life. Please, do not take 
this right away from us. 

Sincerely, 
JEAN, 
THE MILL HOUSE, 
Coventry, CT, April 7, 1985. 
President RONALD REAGAN, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I stand appalled by 
the Presidential endorsement of the “Chris- 
tian Nation Movement” and your disregard 
of Constitutionalism by support of such pos- 
sible issues as a Human Life Amendment 
into our Constitution. 

Iam a 42 year old single parent. Artist by 
profession and actively involved in several 
community organizations as well as Con- 
necticut National Abortion Rights Action 
League. 

Two years ago while experiencing a trau- 
matic post-divorce, although I used contra- 
ceptives, I became pregnant. I chose abor- 
tion over the disasterous consequences and 
turmoil another child would undoubtedly 
caused myself and my family. When my 
doctor questioned my emotional health 
afterward, I replied that it was a safe, 
simple and human procedure and that if I 
had access to it in the past, it would have 
made an incredible difference to my life. 

In retrospect, marriage was the only 
option given to me when pregnant as a teen- 
ager many years earlier. Ignorance, fear of 
an abusive husband and underdevelopment 
contributed to two premature babies who 
died after birth and a miscarriage, all before 
the age of 20 years. I was a baby myself. 
Through counseling, I was able to escape 
this abjection by separating and moving to 
another state. Lack of education as well as 
financial and social resources made survival 
very difficult, however, I gradually managed 
to gain control of my life in spite of family 
beliefs and religious conflicts. 

Victimized by rape a few years later, I 
became pregnant again. Abortion was pro- 
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hibited by law. I chose to give my birth 
daughter up for adoption rather than face 
the further demoralization of social victim- 
ization, welfare aid and loss of access to fur- 
ther personal development. Nothing silences 
the agony of this separation! 

My achievements, priorities and goals 
went well rewarded over the course of the 
eight years that followed. Well balanced, fi- 
nancially independent and reasonably well 
accomplished, I proudly married ‘Prince 
Charming” on the main altar of St. Patricks 
Cathedral in New York. With the slip of a 
ring and the birth of our son, my value di- 
minished by the tyranny and assault by my 
husband. Fortunately, social programs were 
available to me this time. With the help of 
psychiatrists, a Rape Crisis Center and 
Shelter for Battered Women, help was 
within my realm. Rape is not limited to 
sexual intercourse, however, and responsi- 
bility of my son threw me into the horrors 
of our legal system. Although separated for 
two years and divorced for over three, we 
are still in mediation and therapy over on- 
going conflicts and my son is being treated 
for extreme trauma described as similar to 
shell shock. 

Psycho-therapy has helped me to deal 
with the denial of initial child abuse and in 
breaking relative patterns for the sake of 
my child, myself and future generations. 
Once again, I start out fresh with renewed 
hope and energy! 

My attitude would undoubtedly be quite 
different today had I been further abused 
by terrorizism outside that abortion clinic a 
few years back or for that matter denied 
legal access to a safe and dignified proce- 
dure, Although I do not advocate abortion, 
social and religious dogma does create a nur- 
turing dilemma which sometimes makes this 
a necessary choice, along with other health 
issues. 

The desire to ban abortion as a personal 
choice for women suggests further degrada- 
tion of motherhood in our society and 
throughout the world. This is a personal 
moral and health issue which belongs on a 
religious pulpit and not in the oval office. 
Mortification of women who have chosen or 
will choose abortion as a salvation for per- 
sonal health, security and prosperity is an 
outrage. Christian doctrine was consciously 
and creatively excluded from our Constitu- 
tion by our forefathers. This is clearly an 
assault on the integrity of women and men 
as well as the very foundation of which this 
country is based. 

We all share a common cause against 
hunger, disease, illiteracy, rampert popula- 
tion growth, nuclear anxiety and psychic de- 
fense mechanisms. I suggest we set aside our 
ideological differences and collectively work 
on a non-prejudiced interaction toward a 
more creative solution to this moral dilem- 
ma. 

Humanely, 
BARBARA DE CEW. 
Rowaton, CT, 
April 12, 1985. 

DEAR PRESIDENT REAGAN: Five years ago a 
very close friend of mine chose to have an 
abortion. She was 16 years old and a junior 
in high school. When she told her boyfriend 
he turned away and avoided her for 2 
months, She felt abandoned and alone. She 
told her mother who then supported 
“Karen” emotionally as well as financially. 
The best choice for “Karen” at this point in 
time was to abort. The accessibility of legal 
abortion clinics enabled “Karen” to have 
safe medical care. “Karen” is now a junior 
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in college and is doing very well. Having the 
choice to make decisions concerning her 
own body has given “Karen” a great many 
opportunities for her future. 
JUDIE ARROYO. 
Storrs, CT, 
May 1, 1985. 

PRESIDENT REAGAN, I was fifteen years old 
when I became pregnant, and now I’m a col- 
lege senior who has studied abroad in 
London, will study abroad in Tel Aviv, and 
works at my college radio station supplying 
UCONN students and other listeners with 
public-information programs I co-produce. 

I look forward to a bright future, and ev- 
eryday of my life gets better. Further, my 
enthusiasm about what I’m doing spreads to 
other people. 

President Reagan, I'm 23 years old now 
and still not ready to have a child. I learned 
my lesson at fifteen, and thanks to an abor- 
tion my life has fullness rather than misery. 

I am changing this world via mass media 
channels. You may hear my name again in 
the future. Had I had a child, this may not 
have been possible. Having an abortion has 
allowed me to learn a valuable lesson about 
growing up and responsibility, while giving 
me a chance to live a happy life. 

Had I have had a child at fifteen, I never 
would have been happy. Would you? 

Sincerely, 
Susan H. SMITH, 
EASTFORD, CT. 

DEAR PRESIDENT REAGAN: I am writing to 
you because I strongly support the right to 
choice. I am 30 years old and know from 
personal experience what it is like to be 
denied the right to choose. You see, I am 
childless, but not by choice. 

In your State of the Union address this 
past January, you referred to all the “empty 
cradles” in many American homes. Al- 
though I have an “empty cradle” in my 
home, I would not want it filled because 
some young women was forced to carry a 
pregnancy to term. Adoption should remain 
an option, but no one should have to carry 
through with an unwanted pregancy. 

I live every day knowing what it is like not 
to have the freedom to choose. I do not sup- 
port any attempts to abridge the rights and 
freedoms of others through trying to ban 
abortions or by making them more difficult 
to obtain. 

Sincerely yours, 
SHAWN GRUNWALD. 
22 APRIL 1985. 
To whom it may concern: 

I am writting this letter for two reasons: 
One, to support my own individual right to 
choose what happens to my body and ulti- 
mately, my life and two, on behalf of the 
female population who believe in and have 
opted for choice. This means neither pro- 
abortion or anti-abortion. Simply, it means 
a choice of destination. 

I am a 26 year old, single, working women. 
I became pregnant one year after complet- 
ing my master degree. I could not support a 
child emotionally or financially. I chose to 
have an abortion. 

One of the most difficult times that I had 
was when I arrived at the Clinic—only to be 
greeted by boisterious, uncaring and insensi- 
tive pro-life activists. 

These people taunted and harassed each 
individual who went in. 

While I strongly beleive every individual 
has a right to an opinion—I do not agree 
that anyone has the right to impose their 
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opinion or views on another. There are 
many other ways these individuals can voice 
their concerns, but certainly not at such an 
emotional or important time. 

In conclusion, I and all women have the 
right to choose and make decisions. Current 
government legislation that inpedes this is 
unjust. Furthermore, limiting Blue Cross to 
life-threatening situations is discriminatory. 

This discrimination would indorse “Black- 
market” abortions. Check the Statistics! 

Any attempt by the government to outlaw 
abortions is Constitutionally wrong as well 
as a violation of personal rights. 

Signed, 
“JANE DOE.” 
SouTH WINDSOR, CT. 

PRESIDENT REAGAN: I am writing to you re- 
garding the abortion issue many pro-abor- 
tion arguments focus on pregnancy precipi- 
tated by rape or incest. They endorse abor- 
tion to end a pregnancy when diagnostic 
tests have shown massive congenital anoma- 
lies of the fetus. What these people often 
neglect to argue is that women have the 
right to choose abortion under all circum- 
stances. 

I have supported a friend through her 
abortion. She had not been raped. The fetus 
was not known to have anomalies. She had 
the abortion because she could not stop her 
life for nine months and have the baby. She 
could not afford it—financially, physically, 
or emotionally. As I stated earlier, I sup- 
ported my friend through her abortion. I 
did that because I know that if I were to 
become pregnant at this time in my life (de- 
spite efforts to the contrary), I would seek 
an abortion. Many women, Mr. President, 
are in my position. They too would seek an 
abortion with an unwanted pregnancy. 

Now, abortion is legal. Because it is legal, 
it is that much safer. If abortion were ille- 
gal, it would still be practiced, but the horri- 
ble conditions under which it was once per- 
formed would return. I, and all women, need 
to have legal abortion as a choice. Do not, 
Mr. President make abortion an illegal 
choice, 

Sincerely, 
LYNN MORSARTY. 
HARTFORD, CT, April 10, 1985. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN KENNELLY: It’s 
hard for me to begin to say why I am pro- 
choice and why I believe that every woman 
should have the choice to decide whether or 
not to become a parent. My father had 13 
siblings, my mother had 4. Their parents 
had no choice. My paternal grandmother 
could not choose to limit her family and she 
died because of it... not in an illegal 
abortion, she died from overwork and pover- 
ty. She died overworking herself trying to 
feed and clothe 13 children. Her husband, 
my grandfather, was not much help—he 
never had a steady job and died of diabetes. 
I never met these 2 people, but I have seen 
pictures. At a young age, my grandmother 
looked shrivelled and sick—she had to sur- 
vive to care for her children. There was not 
enough food so she often went without. 
There was not adequate housing, clean 
water, health care, etc., so her life was lost. 

I would have liked to have known my 
grandmother. I'm sure she would have limit- 
ed her family if that had been an option. 
Her life was miserable. 

Today contraception is available, but not 
foolproof. So, today women are still suffer- 
ing from poverty, but if they can scrape to- 
gether the money, they do have the choice 
to terminate a pregnancy. They don’t have 
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to be like my grandmother, and suffer in si- 
lence. They can choose when to have chil- 
dren and their children will be happier and 
healthier for it. 
Please support abortion rights and medic- 
aid funding for abortion. 
DIANE MARTELL. 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut for his very eloquent reading of 
the letters and for participating in the 
“Silent No More” campaign. 

I, like the gentleman, have trouble 
in a way reading these letters because 
we must feel that letters to us should 
be ananymous, and yet during the 
“Silent No More” campaign these are 
women who feel they definitely want 
to let people know who they are and 
what their circumstances were because 
they can afford to be silent no more. 

One of the letters that I have from 
Colorado says this: 

At 17, I became one of the many teenagers 
who found myself pregnant. The “father” 
beat a hasty retreat. My parents were strict 
fundamentalists who abused their own chi- 
dren. I was compeletely alone and terrified 
of having a child I was not emotionally, in- 
tellectually or physically prepared to care 
for. I was even more terrified at the thought 
that I, like my own parents, would become 
an abuser. I saw having a child at that time 
in my life as the ruination of it. Any future 
I though I had with the man I loved had 
just been removed. My dream of a college 
education and a decent career had just been 
shattered, and I was alone without the sup- 
port of my family. 

I saw only two choices available to me— 
abortion or suicide. I sought counseling 
from an obstetrician and local Planned Par- 
enthood. An agonizing, conscious decision 
was finally made to have an abortion, and 
after years of self-punishment, I knew I had 
made the right choice. Had I been forced by 
legislation to bear a child I did not want, I 
most assuredly would have become a suicide 
statistic. The abortion literally saved my 
life. 

I believe any woman has an inherent right 
to choose whether or not she wishes to 
bring a pregnancy to term, based on the per- 
ception of her own need, and not on the 
“fetal supremacy;” ideology of the funda- 
mentalists. To deny her the right to termi- 
nate her pregnancy legally and safely is to 
deny her not only the freedom of choice, 
but perhaps her life as well. 

I have many other letters that have 
come from many different places. One 
of them that I think is very interest- 
ing is one that is put in an historical 
context. This woman writes: 

Back in the dark ages, when abortion was 
illegal in Washington, D.C., the daughter of 
a close friend came to me, frightened, des- 
perate, but determined to end an unwanted 
pregnancy. She was leaving an abusive hus- 
band... 

This woman already had children, 
and she felt there was no way she 
could handle the problem, nor did she 
even feel she could go to her own 
mother with the problem. 

The letter continues, as follows: 

I did everything possible to dissuade the 
young woman, even offering to take the 
baby myself. And I thought I had convinced 
her that an abortion during those sad days 
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could be a dreadful experience, emotionally 
and physically. 

A week later I received a call from the 
young mother, her voice barley audible. I 
hurried to her apartment and found her 
bleeding profusely. That morning I'd read a 
newspaper story of a venetian blind installer 
who had performed some 75 abortions for 
fees of $25 and up. 

The letter states that many of this 
man’s patients had died and he had 
been picked up by the police. 

The letter concludes as follows: 

My young friend recovered. I don’t believe 
her mother ever learned of the abortion. 
And since then I've prayed that this country 
would never again go back to those awful 
days when a woman’s only recourse—unless 
she was financially secure—was the back- 
alley butcher. 

I think again putting it in that his- 
torical context is very important, be- 
cause that young woman had started 
out being totally against abortion and 
is probably still against abortion, but 
she understood that someone else may 
want another choice. 

Let me read one more letter that I 
think is also representative of the 
whole group of letters that we have re- 
ceived. This one is from a 29-year-old 
woman, and she writes this: 

I am a 29 year old woman who is fortu- 
nate enough to have never had an unwanted 
pregnancy. 

But my sister is not that fortunate. 

My friends Jeanne and Marcia and Patri- 
cia and Megan and Debbie are not that for- 
tunate. 

My aunt is not that fortunate. 

In the early 1950's, she became pregnant 
for the fourth time. She had extremely 
high blood pressure. The doctor told her 
that having a child would kill her. She had 
three small children at home. * * * 

Our mothers, sisters, aunts, friends, neigh- 
bors and co-workers have all had abortions. 

These are women who value human life. 
These are women who know the pain that 
being unwanted, unloved or abandoned 
cause a child—pain that continues to cut 
and scar the adult. 

May we always live in a country that 
treats women and mothers with fundamen- 
tal respect, * * * 

Mr. Speaker, I think allowing 
women to make their own decisions, 
with their religious beliefs, with their 
medical advice, and with their families 
and their spouses all around them, is 
really what this country is about. I 
hope that these letters and the many 
other letters that will be put in the 
ReEcorD by other Members who have 
submitted them will make people stop 
and think that the choice is not quite 
as simple as so often it has been por- 
trayed to be. It really is a problem in 
that it is not one life, it is two lives or 
more, and it is very difficult for the 
Federal Government to decide in all 
cases that one life has the ultimate 
right to exist. 

No one would ever, ever wish any- 
body would have to be in this position. 
The position of having to make these 
kinds of decisions must be agonizing, 
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and these women have to deal with 
their decisions the rest of their lives. 
Nevertheless, these women have come 
forward and have painfully related 
that process by telling their stories. I 
only hope that we listen to them 
before we so rapidly decide to make 
value judgments. 

Mrs. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Connecticut. 

Mrs. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my colleague, Repre- 
sentative Pat ScHROEDER, and other 
Members of Congress here this 
evening, in this campaign to redirect 
public attention to the very difficult, 
very personal choices involved in the 
decision whether or not to have child. 

The letters we will be reading to- 
night are from constituents who have 
personally experienced the anguish of 
an unintended pregnancy, or who have 
been very close to someone who has 
been faced with that situation. These 
individuals have chosen to have an 
abortion. 

Experience proves that the choice to 
have an abortion will continue to be 
made, regardless of whether or not it 
is outlawed. Therefore, the real issues 
are: First, whether abortion is legal 
and safe or illegal and dangerous; 
second, how to encourage family plan- 
ning and shared responsibility so that 
this decision may be avoided. 

The role of government in a democ- 
racy is not to mandate “truth” in mat- 
ters that we have debated for centur- 
ies, but to preserve the right to live in 
harmony with one’s conscience. 


Summit WOMEN’S CENTER WEST, 
West Hartford, CT, March 7, 1985. 
President RONALD REAGAN, 
The White House, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR PRESIDENT REAGAN: I have put off 
writing this letter long enough. In the past, 
I have written my Congressman and other 
elected officals and always receive the cour- 
tesy of at least a postcard of acknowledge- 
ment. I have written to you several times 
and got discouraged since I never knew if 
you get to hear about mail that you may 
not agree with. 

I'm writing as a woman, a mother and the 
administrator of a women’s clinic. Abortion 
is one of the many services we provide. We 
also do counseling, family planning, gyne- 
cology, free pregnancy tests and talks in the 
schools. 

Let me tell you about a woman who comes 
to our clinic for an abortion. Each one re- 
ceives objective counseling. We make sure 
that they are firm in their decision, that 
they understand the risks of the surgery, 
that they understand that there are options 
and that they have a support system to help 
them deal with this hard decision. We have 
referrals available for the woman who de- 
cides to continue her pregnancy. 

I read that you cried during “Silent 
Scream”. Abortion is not a pretty thing. Dr. 
Nathanson’s commentary, however, makes 
the film degrading to the woman and is 
filled with subjectivity. A fetus at twelve 
weeks can not scream. It doesn’t have the 
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neurological capability to perceive pain 
much less express it. On the other hand, a 
pregnant woman can scream. A woman who 
has experienced illegal abortion, who has 
been raped, who has been a victim of incest, 
who has had her welfare benefits cut, who 
has several children already and whose 
birth control method has failed . .. these 
women can experience pain and I’ve seen 
them cry with the pain of knowing they 
can’t continue this pregnancy. Would you 
cry with them? 

You've talked to “Right-to-Lifers”, people 
who are truly concerned for the life of the 
fetus, but not the life of the woman or the 
quality of life the unwanted child will have. 
I challenge you to talk to women who've 
had to make the decision to terminate a 
pregnancy. None of them take the decision 
lightly. Talk to some of these people and try 
to understand why the majority of Ameri- 
cans are pro-choice. We are not pro-abortion 
or anti-life. We are simply believers in the 
woman's right to choose an abortion if that 
is the decision she feels she must make. 

Our clinic is picketed every Saturday. 
We've received three bomb threats, one re- 
quiring that the mall we're in close down for 
two hours. The person making the threat, 
prevented twenty women from obtaining 
birth control and caused 40 or so businesses 
to close for two hours and lose clients. 

One of the picketers accosted a woman 
shopper who was eight months pregnant 
and called her a murderer, upsetting her 
and her five year old daughter. She didn’t 
even realize that our clinic was nearby. I 
told the leader of the picketing group, 
Father Looney about the incident and he 
said it just must have been an over-zealous 
picketer. He didn’t offer to do any education 
on the fact that our clinic only performs 
abortions until the twelfth week of pregnan- 
cy and a visibly pregnant woman wouldn't 
be coming here. He wasn’t even shocked by 
the story. 

One more example. A patient of ours 
called directory assistance for our number. 
The operator asked her for her name and 
number, which the patient gave, thinking 
there was a phone problem. The operator 
then started to tell her not to come to 
Summit. The patient was 17 and feared that 
the operator could call her at home. She 
might have been calling to ask a question or 
for any other reason. The phone company 
says that they can’t identify the operator. 

Are these things right? Are they really 
pro-life? Abortion will not be legislated 
away. It will decrease with better education, 
better birth control and more responsibility 
on the part of both woman and man for 
contraception. We doing all of these things 
as womens’ clinics. What are the anti-choice 
groups doing? 

Father Looney shows graphic, anti-abor- 
tion, misleading films to his eighth grade 
Catholic school students without parental 
consent. He won't tell them about birth con- 
trol though. Many anti-choice groups are 
protesting a sex education law in Connecti- 
cut saying it will encourage kids to have sex. 
There were 5,000 teenage pregnancies in 
Connecticut last year. They're already 
having sex. 

I wish you could understand what some of 
the women feel who come here. We've seen 
an 11 year old raped by her father, a 40 year 
old who was told that the pregnancy would 
kill her (her priest told her to continue it 
anyway), a mother of 6 with a seven month 
old and a pregnant 15 year old. Would you 
say the life of the fetus is more important 
than that of the mother in these circum- 
stances? 
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I am a mother after three surgeries and 
infertility treatment. I know the joy of a 
wanted child. I know the agony of six year 
adoption lists. I also know that I can’t force 
someone else to go through an unwanted 
pregnancy. Abortion won't disappear. It 
never has. It just becomes unsafe, futive 
and discussed less openly. 

Please read the enclosed literature. I un- 
derstand why “Silent Scream” moved you, 
but the stories of living, breathing women 
and children should concern you more. 
Please take the advice of the subcommittee 
on civil rights and stop the harassment of 
abortion and family planning patients. 
Don't cut the federal spending for programs 
that help poor women and children in this 
country. We are twelfth in infant mortality 
in all industrialized countries. We need to 
help these children by ensuring adequate 
food and medical care. How can we bring 
more unwanted children into this situation? 

Thank you for your time. 

Sincerely, 
Laura S. MINOR. 


P.S.—I sincerely hope that the contents of 
this letter, if not the letter itself will reach 
you or Mrs. Reagan. 

CANTON, CT. 

DEAR PRESIDENT REAGAN: I am a very 
caring, good mother of three children. I can 
be a good mother because I could choose 
the number of children I could adequately 
raise, More children may have led to di- 
vorce, bitterness, welfare dependence, ill 
health, unhappiness, and dispair. It is my 
right to choose whether or not I need an 
abortion, is is not the role of the govern- 
ment. As I choose, I am a more effective citi- 
zen, parent, worker, wife, and person. At- 
tempts to ban abortion’ by your administra- 
tion are a direct attempts to abridge my 
right to choose. 

Sincerely, 
JUDI FRIEDMAN. 


To Whom It May Concern: 

I am writting this letter for two reasons: 
One, to support my own individual right to 
choose what happens to my body and ulti- 
mately, my life and two, on behalf of the 
female population who believe in and have 
opted for choice. This means neither pro- 
abortion or anti-abortion. Simply, it means 
a choice of destination. 

I am a 26 year old, single, working woman. 
I became pregnant one year after complet- 
ing my masters degree. I could not support a 
child emotionally or financially. I chose to 
have an abortion. 

One of the most difficult times that I had 
was when I arrived at the clinic—only to be 
greeted by boisterous, uncaring and unsensi- 
tive pro-life activists. 

These people taunted and harassed each 
individual who went in. 

While I strongly believe every individual 
has a right to an opinion—I do not agree 
anyone has the right to impose their opin- 
ion or views on another—there are many 
other ways these individuals can voice their 
concerns—but certainly not at such an emo- 
tional or important time. 

In conclusion, I and all women have the 
right to choose and make decisions. Current 
government legislation that impedes this is 
unjust. Furthermore, limiting Blue Cross to 
life-threatening situations is discriminatory. 

This discrimination would endorse ‘‘Black- 
market” abortions—Check the Statistics! 
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Any attempt by the government to outlaw 
abortions is constitutionally wrong as well 
as a violation of personal rights. 

Signed, 
JANE DOE. 
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Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentlewoman from Con- 
necticut and I really want to thank 
her for her leadership. She has been 
very helpful in putting this whole spe- 
cial order together, I truly appreciated 
this. I am sorry that I did not have my 
glasses on. I am getting older, but I 
thank her. She has been a real leader 
and I thank her so much for helping. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WEtss]. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentlewoman from Colorado for 
yielding to me. I want to commend her 
for taking this time. 

I want to commend also the gentle- 
woman from Connecticut. Hers was 
really marvelous and eloquent testimo- 
ny. 

I had occasion, I guess almost 30 
years ago now, to head up a bureau in 
the New York County District Attor- 
ney’s Office. This was before abortions 
had been legalized. There were people 
out there who were committing abor- 
tions of the nature that nobody would 
ever want to put their own lives or the 
lives of their loved ones into their 
hands, people who for the most part 
had no medical training at all. If they 
had medical training, they had long 
since lost the capacity to utilize it; so 
the maiming and the torture and the 
death that occurred was something so 
awful that none of us should ever 
want to go back to those days again. 

I have had a number of my constitu- 
ents submit correspondence that they 
have sent, copies of correspondence 
that they have sent to President 
Reagan, that they requested me to put 
into the Recorp and I am pleased to 
do so. 

I would like to read a few excerpts, if 
I may with the permission of the Con- 
gresswoman from Colorado. One is 
from a constituent who lives on West 
85th Street in Manhattan. She says: 

All my life, I have loved children and been 
involved with children. I have always looked 
forward to the day when I could have a 
family of my own. But to have had a child 
because I had no other choice, to deny that 
child the love, the opportunities, the atten- 
tion that it deserved because I didn't have 
the time or the means, seemed illogical. 
Shouldn't we have children because we 
want them? 

Next from another constituent who 
lives on West End Avenue. She says: 

Let’s not reduce life to abstract principles. 
Let's look at the faces—consider the human- 
ity of women who have to make this painful 
but correct decision. Let’s look around us at 
the children we all know or have seen, here 
not out of love, but out of fear, ignorance or 
despair. 

Another from a constituent, ad- 
dressed again to President Reagan, 
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care of the New York State National 
Abortion Rights Action League: 


So the abortion let me pursue my career, 
earn my living, and marry when I chose to. I 
desperately needed to have that control 
over my body, rather than it controlling me. 
Now, happily married and working, we are 
planning when to have a child, so that we 
can give that child more of what life has to 
offer. 

Mr. President, I am a Jewish, middle-class 
woman who strongly believes in work and 
family values. For me, having an unwanted 
baby would have ruined my life. For me, 
welfare was not the answer. For me, abor- 
tion was the choice I made, and I made it 
twice. 

Women will continue to have abortions as 
they have always done, legal or not. Don't 
make us go back to knitting needles and 
back-alley doctors. Our government should 
protect our freedoms, including the choice 
to have a child or not to. 


Then finally from a distinguished 
feminist leader in my district, Letty 
Cottin Pogrebin: 


I do not mourn the fetus of that aborted 
pregnancy. I celebrate the three healthy, 
wanted, beloved children I was able to have 
with my husband years later when I—and 
he—were ready to give them the lives all 
children deserve. 


Again I want to express my apprecia- 
tion to the gentlewoman from Colora- 
do for taking this special order. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have all these additional let- 
ters submitted into the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The letters are as follows: 


Pace McBRIER, 
New York, NY, May 3, 1985. 

DEAR PRESIDENT REAGAN: My husband and 
I are eagerly anticipating the arrival of our 
first child in September. It is a decision that 
we made together, when we felt that our 
lives were emotionally and financially 
secure. It was not something that we were 
forced to do, or something we did because 
we had no other choice. 

Several years ago, my lifestyle was not as 
secure as it is today. I was not involved in a 
stable relationship and was barely earning a 
living as a waitress. Although I was careful 
about birth control, I became pregnant 
twice during this period. For me to have had 
a child would have been disastrous. I had no 
family to turn to, no income, and no means 
of support. To bring a child into the world 
at that time would have been cruel to both 
of us. 

All my life, I have loved children and been 
involved with children, I have always looked 
forward to the day when I could have a 
family of my own. But to have had a child 
because I had no other choice, to deny that 
child the love, the opportunities, the atten- 
tion that it deserved because I didn’t have 
the time or the means, seemed illogical. 
Shouldn’t we have children because we 
want them? 

How can we expect our children to be the 
leaders of tomorrow if we can’t offer them 
the love and support that is rightfully 
theirs? Let the choice be ours, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Who knows? Maybe the child we chose 
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to have will grow up to be the next presi- 
dent! 
Sincerely, 
Pace McBrier Morrison. 
New York, NY, May 13, 1985. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Living with two teen- 
agers, enjoying their bursting intellectual- 
ism, witnessing their joy for life, I experi- 
ence deep love and pride. I'm proud that 
these two healthy, emotionally stable young 
people are the result of years of love and 
mutual responsibility for their care and well 
being shared with my husband. They are 
children of choice, here because my hus- 
band and I were mature and excited about 
parenthood when our first child was born. 

I first became pregnant when I was in my 
late teens, unmarried, uncertain about my 
own life’s decisions, unprepared for the re- 
sponsibility of caring for a new life when my 
own life still seemed so new and undefined. 
I had an abortion. And at that time, abor- 
tions were not legal. The movie image of 
back alleys—dark airless rooms—shifty-eyed 
doctors was all true. The doctor believed he 
was doing something useful but knew he 
was in danger. It was a frightening experi- 
ence, risky but necessary. What wasn’t nec- 
essary was the terror and the humiliation 
created by the illegality of the experience. 

I had weighed the seriousness of the deci- 
sion and made a choice that was the smart- 
est decision at that moment. To give birth 
when I was unprepared emotionally and fi- 
nancially would have been to cheat two 
homai beings of the possibility of a fulfilled 
life. 

Let’s not reduce life to abstract principles. 
Let’s look at the faces—consider the human- 
ity of women who have to make this painful 
but correct decision. Let's look around us at 
the children we all know or have seen, here 
not out of love, but out of fear, ignorance or 
despair. 

Sincerely, 
VIVIAN BOWER. 
New York, NY, May 8, 1985. 
c/o New York State National Abortion 
Rights Action League. 

DEAR PRESIDENT REAGAN: Bearing a child is 
not a joke, Mr. President. It is a decision 
that involves love, commitment, time, 
money, sacrifice, dedication and hard work. 
The unwanted child whose parents do not 
have these attributes, grows up at risk of 
being resented, neglected and abused. 

I was an 18 year old college freshman 
when I became pregnant, the result of an 
IUD failure. I was horrified to be the ‘‘sta- 
tistic’, the 1 or 2 out of each 100 women 
whose IUD's fail to work. Had I not been 
able to obtain a fast, safe and inexpensive 
abortion, I would have jeopardized my col- 
lege education in order to bear a child I 
never wanted. And no, Mr. Reagan, I did not 
think of the adoption alternative. No 
woman wants to go through the discomfort 
and pain of pregnancy and labor, only to 
give away the product, and wonder forever, 
“Where is my child now?” 

Several years later, after other birth con- 
trol methods caused medical difficulties for 
me, I was advised to use another type of 
IUD, supposedly more effective than the 
original. For four years I was effectively 
protected from pregnancy, during which 
time I completed college, went to graduate 
school and began my career as a social 
worker. Once again, at age 26, I found 
myself pregnant, despite the IUD’s pres- 
ence, I had to make a painful but necessary 
decision to have an abortion. I was not 
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ready to marry the baby’s father and could 
not afford to stop work and raise the baby 
myself. 

So the abortion let me pursue my career, 
earn my living, and marry when I chose to. I 
desperately needed to have that control 
over my body, rather than it controlling me. 
Now, happily married and working, we are 
planning when to have a child, so that we 
can give that child more of what life has to 
offer. 

Mr. President, I am a Jewish, middle class 
woman who strongly believes in work and 
family values. For me, having an unwanted 
baby would have ruined my life. For me, 
Welfare was not the answer. For me, abor- 
tion was the choice I made, and I made it 
twice. 

Women will continue to have abortions as 
they have always done, legal or not. Don’t 
make us go back to knitting needles and 
back-alley doctors. Our government should 
protect our freedoms, including the choice 
to have a child or not to. 

Yours truly, 
LESLIE R. 
NEw York, NY, March 29, 1985. 

DEAR PRESIDENT REAGAN: I consider myself 
a deeply responsible and loving mother. My 
husband and I have raised three children 
who are now in their late teens: two are in 
college doing extraordinarily well; one is in 
high school. 

We are fortunate in being able to give all 
three children the educations that are capa- 
ble of benefiting from and I expect they will 
each grow up to be spirited, intelligent citi- 
zens. 

Fortunately, too, whenever they were sick, 
we were able to pay for first rate care for 
them. This included one hospitalization per 
child in their early adolescent years for vari- 
ous problems. 

Finally, we are also fortunate that we 
were able to carefully plan our lives so that 
we could balance our work and our nurtur- 
ing responsibilities. We have been able to 
spend substantive time with our children, 
guiding them, enjoying them, sharing the 
experiences that insure that childhood is a 
time of growth and happiness. 

None of this would have been true had I 
been forced to bring to term a pregnancy 
that was the result of ignorance of birth 
control when I myself was a teenager. I do 
not mourn the fetus of that aborted preg- 
nancy. I celebrate the three healthy, 
wanted, beloved children I was able to have 
with my husband years later when I—and 
he—were ready to give them the lives all 
children deserve. 

Sincerely, 
LETTY COTTIN PoGREBIN. 
New York, NY, May 13, 1985. 
Mr. RONALD REAGAN, 
President of the United States, The White 
House, Washington, DC. 

PRESIDENT REAGAN: I am a thirty year old 
professional woman. I come from a good 
and loving family where children are impor- 
tant and cherished. 

Ten years ago I had to make the very 
awful, difficult decision to have an abortion. 
I did it for reasons that are my own; it was a 
personal choice and an extremely painful 
one. If I had to do it over again, I would 
make the same decision. At the time, if I 
had given birth, the baby’s life would not 
have been a happy and secure one. 

I want children very much and I will have 
them. They will be wanted, cherished and 
cared for. 
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It is extremely presumptuous of you and 
the Moral Majority to believe for one 
second that this was an easy decision 
reached with happiness. But as painful as it 
was, it was and is my choice and my choice 
alone. 

It is bad enough that you threaten all of 
our lives with your nuclear bombs and Star 
Wars, making it an insecure prospect that 
any child coming into this world will survive 
into their adulthood, but you compound 
this terror with a Big Brother mentality 
that threatens to control our minds and our 
bodies. 

This is America. Our whole history stems 
from freedom of choice. You owe it to the 
American people to live up to and defend 
this heritage. 

Respectfully, 
ELLEN SPIER. 
New YoRrg, NY, 
May 8, 1985. 

Dear N.A.R.A.L.: At the age of ten I saw a 
girl lower herself on a sharp metal fence 
which surrounded the neighborhood 
church. She bled to death. I later found out 
that she was 15 years old and pregnant. 

I strongly support safe, legal abortions!! 

LARRY SCHER. 
NEw York, NY. 
President REAGAN, 
White House, Washington, DC. 

DEAR PRESIDENT REAGAN: You, like I, must 
remember the back-room, kitchen table 
abortions—no anesthesia, no medication, 
pay first, don’t make a sound—when abor- 
tions were illegal. Abortion never was or is a 
picnic under the best of circumstances. 

I have been there, not once, but twice, 
with women close to me. In neither case was 
the male involved interested in assisting the 
woman or in taking any responsibility. In 
one case, the male was an ex-husband who 
already had deserted his wife and first child, 
in the second, a rape. Both of these women 
love children and found the decision to 
abort agonizing, but neither had the funds 
or familial support that would have enabled 
them to parent a child. These women were 
lucky to have had friends to gather the $500 
(in the 1940s and 1950s, a lot of money) 
needed. Many women were not that fortu- 
nate. 

The affluent will always have the means 
to go where abortion is medically safe. If 
abortion is excluded from insurance policies 
and/or de-legalized, it will be the poor who 
will be victimized as in days past. They will 
be back in the alleys or producing children 
they don’t want and society resents paying 
for. 

I urge you not to succumb to the pres- 
sures of those who see women not as people 
but as factories. 

Sincerely, 
LEE NAIMAN. 
New Yorks, NY. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: AS a Woman—a 
mother of three sons—I get a sense of dis- 
pair when I realize that all the advances for 
women and children are being dissolved by 
your anti-abortion rhetoric— 

When I was a young woman in the “for- 
ties” being unmarried and pregnant was 
more fearful than death. Even worse, was 
the prospect of an abortion in a dirty trailer 
or a tenement administered illegally by 
butchers—and at great expense. My room- 
mate in college pawned her mother’s ring 
for $500 and went off in the night to a 
strange, dangerous place to be aborted—she 
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risked her life and the chance to have a 
wanted baby. Is this what women in Amer- 
ica must return to. 

I hate hypocrisy! You don’t mind sending 
18 year olds to die in El Salvador or Leb- 
anon. You cut all social programs for birth 
control and education, child care, nutrition 
programs for young mothers and expand 
your funds for prisons to house these un- 
wanted, poor children when they reach 
adulthood— 

No woman who seeks an abortion does so 
frivolously—when her situation makes abor- 
tion the last resort, she should have access 
to legal and medical expertise, and she 
shouldn’t have to be rich to get a safe abor- 
tion. 

I am disgusted with your complete lack of 
sensitivity. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Lia NICKSON. 
New York, NY, 
April 30, 1985. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I am 41 years old, 
have been committed to various social issues 
throughout my life, have contributed to a 
variety of causes, and have demonstrated on 
several occasions. But never have I been suf- 
ficiently motivated to write a letter to the 
President (or anyone else, primarily because 
of my dislike of writing when not absolutely 
necessary) before. I break with my past 
practice because of the importance of this 
issue to me. 

A number of years ago, I was in a position 
where I had to have an abortion. I would 
have had the abortion whatever the cost—in 
dollars or danger—whether it had been legal 
or illegal. I was so grateful that I was able 
to do it legally, under safe conditions. I was 
at the far end of the spectrum—both in 
terms of age and socio-economic level—of 
the group that received counseling with me 
at the clinic I went to. I could only imagine 
what would have become of those at the 
other end of the socio-economic and age 
spectra had they not had the relatively in- 
expensive, safe and dignified facility avail- 
able to them. 

I ask you, on behalf of myself and the 
others who may be even more reluctant to 
take up pen and paper than I am, to do 
what you can to ensure that the choice re- 
mains with us. 

Very truly yours, 
Nan BASLs. 
New York, NY. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I have wanted chil- 
dren my whole life. Part of that vision has 
been that my children are entitled to a 
father who is there and responsible, as well 
as a degree of economic security. Since I 
always believed that having children is one 
of the most responsible acts we do; I always 
took birth control, to ensure that I would 
only have children when I was married and 
economically stable. 

Unfortunately, twice in my life, birth con- 
trol has failed. At neither time were the 
men able to be fathers, to take responsibil- 
ity for our child. I also wasn’t—I was a stu- 
dent for the first one, and unemployed for 
the second. It is because I take my responsi- 
bilities as a parent so seriously that I made 
the extremely painful decision not to have 
them. I was not able to give them a father, 
nor a stable home, and thus, not the life 
they deserved. 

If you really want there to be less abor- 
tions, then educate young people about 
birth control and the responsibilities of par- 
enthood—so that they will behave in a more 
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responsible manner, and the children will 
have better lives. To ruin a woman's life by 
forcing her to have a child she does not 
want and cannot take care of, that is crimi- 
nal. Let us decide what is best for us—and 
for our children. 
JACKIE. 
New York, NY, 
April 21, 1985. 

Iam a 41 year old woman, the mother of a 
12 year old boy. Thirteen years ago, I 
wanted very much to have a child, and was 
overjoyed at becoming pregnant. Bringing 
up my son has been perhaps the happiest 
experience of my life. About 23 years ago, 
when I was 18, I had also become pregnant. 
At that time though, still a child myself, I 
was panicked and terrified. The thought of 
getting married and having a baby seemed 
so unreal and impossible to me; I couldn't 
grasp it or think about it. My boyfriend, 
also 18, was as frightened and bewildered as 
I was. I wanted to have an abortion. But it 
was 1963, and abortion was illegal. I 
“couldn't” tell my parents, or so it seemed 
to me at the time, and I had no sympathetic 
adults to turn to for help or advice. Some- 
how, through the friend of a friend, we got 
hold of the name of someone in New Jersey 
who would “do” an abortion. I remember 
how scared we were and how hard it was to 
get together the hundreds of dollars it 
would cost. I remember waiting on a street 
corner in New Jersey (that’s all I remember 
of the location), getting into a car with a 
complete stranger, thinking I might be 
killed and no one would know were I was, 
The man took me to an apartment, and told 
me he would give me something to make me 
abort at home—I suppose it was a “saline” 
abortion. 

I remember him driving me back to my 
waiting friends; I was so glad to be alive and 
feeling good. But then I began to feel very 
ill, and for the next twelve hours or so I was 
in terrible pain, wondering if I was dying, 
but of course too frightened (I had broken 
the law) to go to a hospital. Although I 
emerged from this experience healthy and 
whole, I still remember how frightening and 
painful and degrading it was. 

If abortion were to become illegal, the 
kind of situation I went through would once 
again become part of the American scene, 
with variations—some women would die, 
some would suffer irresponsible physical 
harm, some would have unwanted children 
or undertake unwanted marriages, and 
would have their plans and dreams changed 
forever. 

It is so wonderful that today no woman 
has to be made to feel like a criminal simply 
because she doesn’t want, at a particular 
point in her life, to undertake the awesome 
responsibility of taking care of a child for 
years to come. It is so wonderful, although 
it should be commonplace, that the long 
arm of the state is not dictating to people— 
men—women, how they should live their 
lives. 

BETH PESSEN, 
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Mrs. SCHROEDER. I thank the 
gentleman from New York. I think 
that as I stand here with a native 
American necklace on, I think of what 
the native Americans say so often, and 
that is that the most difficult thing to 
do is wear someone else’s moccasins. 

I think what we are trying to get 
across and what they are trying to get 
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across all across the country as they 
do this “Silent No More” campaign is 
that it is very difficult to wear some- 
one else’s moccasins and let us not 
rush to judge. I think it is very easy to 
assume that women had no feelings 
and they just do these things, and 
they are all doing it because they do 
not want to have any responsibility, et 
cetera. 

I think no one can read those letters 
and come away with that feeling any- 
more because you realize that it is a 
very difficult thing; they grappled 
with it long and hard. We may come 
down on one side or the other, but do 
they not have the right to exercise 
that freedom? That to me is what 
America is about. America is about tol- 
erance, it is about acceptance, it is 
about educating people about what 
the choices are. 

But when we start mandating one 
person’s morales on another, it be- 
comes very difficult, especially when 
you are talking about a variety of lives 
being involved. 

So I think everyone that has partici- 
pated and certainly all of us, before we 
rush to judgment, should slow down 
and think about what it would be like 
wearing someone else’s moccasins and 
not be quite so smug and remember 
what the surveys have shown us over 
and over again about us as an Ameri- 
can character. One of our characteris- 
tics is whenever asked a moralistic 
question we are always very quick to 
say yes or no, but when we give specif- 
ics, we all become very compassionate 
and say, “Oh, but maybe in that case 
* ¢ er 

The examples have been given over 
and over again that no one in America 
thinks easy divorce is a good idea. No 
one in America thinks abortion is par- 
ticularly a good idea. No one in Amer- 
ica thinks a lot of things are a good 
idea, but when you have specific facts 
the people say, “Oh, well, that is a 
little different.” 

We as lawmakers have to realize you 
cannot write iaws that are tailor made 
and are like a prescription for every 
single set of facts that come up. 
Therefore a part of it is when you 
become an adult you bear a lot of re- 
sponsibility and we as a society bear a 
lot of responsibility for educating 
people to hope that they make those 
right decisions with all of the factors 
out there. That is what the “Silent No 
More” campaign is all about, and I cer- 
tainly hope people listen, and I hope 
people really stop and think about this 
all over the country. 

I thank all of my colleagues for par- 
ticipating. 

The letters previously referred to 
follow: 

COLORADO SPRINGS, CO, 
April 13, 1985. 
Abortion Rights—“Silent No More”, 
C/O NARAL, Washington, DC. 
To Whom It May Concern: 
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As a pro-choice activist in conservative 
Colorado Springs, it is comforting to know 
women are joining together as champions of 
safe and legal abortion. 

At 17, I became one of the many teenagers 
who found myself pregnant. The “father” 
beat a hasty retreat. My parents were strict 
fundamentalists who abused their own chil- 
dren. I was completely alone and terrified of 
having a child I was not emotionally, intel- 
lectually or physically prepared to care for. 
I was even more terrified at the thought 
that I, like my own parents, would become 
an abuser. I saw having a child at that time 
in my life as the ruination of it. Any future 
I thought I had with the man I loved had 
just been removed. My dream of a college 
education and a decent career had just been 
shattered, and I was alone without the sup- 
port of my family, 

I saw only two choices available to me— 
abortion or suicide. I sought counseling 
from an obstetrician and local Planned Par- 
enthood. An agonizing, conscious decision 
was finally made to have an abortion, and 
after years of self-punishment, I knew I had 
made the right choice. Had I been forced by 
legislation to bear a child I did not want, I 
most assuredly would have become a suicide 
statistic. The abortion literally saved my 
life. 

I believe any woman has an inherent right 
to choose whether or not she wishes to 
bring a pregnancy to term, based on the per- 
ception of her own need, and not on the 
“fetal supremacy” ideology of the funda- 
mentalists. To deny her the right to termi- 
nate her pregnancy legally and safely is to 
deny her not only the freedom of choice, 
but perhaps her life as well. 

Sincerely, 


(Ms,) DARLENE PULLIN. 


APRIL 18, 1985. 

I am a 59 year old mother, grandmother, 
and Registered Nurse. Forty years ago I had 
an illegal abortion, I was then 19 and 
midway through 3 years of nursing school 
at a time when nursing students were not al- 
lowed to marry. I was able to borrow money 
and travel to San Francisco (without my 
family’s knowledge) where I had an abor- 
tion illegally performed by a Medical Doctor 
whose office was located on Market Street 
in the heart of the city. I was very fright- 
ened about the operation and also because I 
had to spend one nite totally alone in a 
“ghetto hotel” (all I could afford) but I did 
receive medically safe care—and even then I 
had an acute awareness of what my condi- 
tion might be if that were not so because I 
had already seen many victims of criminal 
abortion during 2 years of nursing in a large 
county hospital. 

I finished my training, married, and had 3 
children. Eight years later my husband 
(A.F. Major Willard F. Lind) was killed in an 
aircraft crash when our children were 5, 4, 
and 6 months old. I have often wondered 
how I could possibly have reared and edu- 
cated them without my profession. 

My background as a child was that of a 
very poor farm family. My mother was mar- 
ried at 15 and had five loving children, sev- 
eral stillbirths, many related illnesses, and 
(as I discovered much later in life) one ille- 
gal dangerous abortion which almost caused 
her death when she was the young mother 
of four small children. The condition of her 
life and health and my observation of the 
terrible consequences of unwanted, un- 
planned, and most often multiple pregnan- 
cies upon poor women in the county hospi- 
tal made a lifelong impression on me. 
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I have now been a Registered Nurse for 38 
years and during that time I have not per- 
sonally encountered one woman whose 
health was damaged by a medically safe 
legal abortion. I have, however, cared for 
many women whose health and/or psyches 
were damaged terribly by bungled attempts 
at self induced abortion or by those at- 
tempted by inept practitioners (who are 
always illegally available) or by having to 
continue a pregnancy in spite of desperate 
circumstances. I have also cared for many of 
the child victims of such pregnancies—their 
plight often ranges from rejection and dep- 
rivation of love to physical neglect and 
abuse and is nothing less than heartbreak- 
ing. 

My 3 children are now adults—a lawyer, a 
physicist, and an engineer and I believe they 
are responsible citizens. I have never once 
doubted the wisdom or morality of my deci- 
sion to have an abortion and finish my 
nurses training—therefore I am dedicated to 
preserving that same choice for other 
women. 

I do not require anonymity. 

JANE LIND TIMMERMANS, R.N. 
DENVER, CO, 
April 15, 1985. 

DEAR PRESIDENT REAGAN: Thirty-five years 
ago I was pregnant—my baby had died in 
4th month of pregnancy but because of 
abortion being illegal I couldn’t have an 
abortion—I had to carry that dead child for 
5 months until I finally aborted it myself. I 
carried that child for 5 agonizing months 
knowing I was carrying a dead child—Please 
legalize abortion—it must be pro choice. 

Sincerely, 
MAURINE M. RUDDY. 
To the Congressmen of the United States: 

In May of 1984 I terminated a pregnancy 
that was the result of a faulty diaphragm. 
Raising a child was not a possibility for me 
at that time for several reasons. My income 
was less than $8000 a year, and I could not 
have supported a child on that income. I am 
single, and am involved with several organi- 
zations that I do not want to give up my in- 
volvement with. The time involved in rais- 
ing a child would not allow me to maintain 
activities that I am not willing to sacrifice. I 
chose abortion rather than adoption be- 
cause I was not prepared to deal with the 
physical stress of an unwanted pregnancy. I 
have had no regrets concerning my abor- 
tion, and have never felt that I made the 
wrong decision. 

I feel that it is important that abortion 
remain legal to provide women with a safe 
alternative to pregnancy. The choice to 
abort will always be ours to make, as it has 
been for hundreds of years. The legalization 
of abortion freed women from the dirty clin- 
ics and butcher abortionists of the past. It 
has saved countless women from illness and 
death as a result of these butcher abortions. 
It is up to the government to maintain the 
option of safe clinics. 

Sincerely, 
ANN NORTON. 
APRIL 19, 1985. 

PRESIDENT REAGAN: As a woman and a 
voter, I am giving you the benefit of the 
doubt; that you may be a compassionate and 
caring human being. And so I will tell you 
some of my experiences so that you may 
consider them also in this women vs fetus 
propaganda machine. 

And yes, I am a registered voter and no, I 
did not vote for you. 
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Eleven years ago when I was in college a 
roommate told me of her sister’s abortion. 
They lived in Illinois and her sister had to 
go to New York City. By the time her sister 
and friends raised the money for the round- 
trip ticket and the price of the abortion it 
was past the first trimester and she had to 
have a saline injection abortion. What 
would you have said to her, President 
Reagan? When she called her sister from 
New York City—she was all alone in labor— 
she was only 15 years old! 

Fifteen years ago there were legal abor- 
tions in Colorado. If you had the money— 
otherwise you went to Colorado General 
and appeared before a panel of three doc- 
tors to get permission—But that’s the last 
step. First if you were 18 years old, like my 
best friend, you had to first, tell your 
mother that you were pregnant, and second, 
that the father was your mother’s husband. 

No this is not how I want things to be in 
this world—But they are—Bad things 
happen to good people (such as rape, incest) 
and birth control is not 100 percent effec- 
tive. 

In Colorado, again, legal abortions are 
available—if you have the money. Insurance 
does not cover it, thanks to you, for people 
like myself when I worked at the Postoffice. 

I have never had an abortion but people 
close to me have, and believe me, it is a time 
of regret, emotional trauma, pain and an- 
guish. If you have ever been around some- 
one that is contemplating having or just 
had an abortion, then you already know 
that. 

If not, then I certainly hope that you read 
this letter. 

Women have the right to safe abortions 
for as long as contraception is not 100 per- 
cent effective and there is rape and incest 
and sexual harassment and unequal rights 
for women. 

We have the right to choose our destiny 
and control our bodies. 

Please—delegate this responsibility to the 
human beings who will be affected by 
them—not men who will not as they cannot 
have children or be raped. 

No more hangers or back street abor- 
tions—please!! 

CINDY A. SHORTRIDGE GRAINGER. 

DEAR Pat SCHROEDER: I recently saw you 
speak up for the right of free choice. I was 
very moved by what you said. I found 
myself in a similar situation. Thank God, 
my two children were born healthy after 
months of premature labor. I could never 
have carried another baby long enough for 
it to develop enough to live. I couldn’t have 
physically or emotionally faced carrying a 
baby long enough to become attached to the 
idea of a new baby only to have Mother 
Nature take it away. If I had become preg- 
nant again I would have chosen an abortion. 

If there is one thing I have learned in my 
life it is the wisdom of the old saying: “Walk 
a mile in my shoes.” It is so unfair for 
people to judge another person’s situation 
as we can never truly know how another 
person feels. I feel it is so important for 
each woman to have the right to help guide 
her own destiny. I hope we can always keep 
our dignity and not suffer unwarranted 
guilt for the choices we must each make. 

Thank you for your support. 

Sincerely, 
KIRKWOOD, MO. 

To NARAL: Two years ago, my husband 
and I were living in California. We had been 
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married for less than two years. We were 
both working—he as a sales manager, and I 
as a teacher in a parochial school. Our com- 
bined salaries provided enough to cover our 
outrageous mortgage on a tiny, one-bed- 
room condo, and allowed us the luxury of 
starting our IRA plans. 


In early April I realized I was pregnant. I 
was terrified and nervous. I took a home 
pregnancy test, which was positive. When I 
told my husband, he reacted very slowly. He 
then told me that he had been fired from 
his job. Two days later, I was told by the 
school that my contract would not be re- 
newed. 


Because of our ambivalence, unemployed 
status, and lack of room we decided to have 
an abortion. Both of us were frightened, re- 
gretful—but determined. We went through 
with it three weeks into the pregnancy. 


Less than a year after that, I became preg- 
nant again, but miscarried at 5 weeks. 

If we had not been able legally to obtain 
an abortion, we’d have gone to Mexico and 
had it performed there. Our love has grown 
stronger and more honest because we had 
the legal right to choose parenthood. If and 
when we decide to become parents, it will be 
of our volition, not the state’s or anyone 
else's. 

Abortion must remain available and legal 
in this country. I will oppose strongly any 
movement to ban or restrict abortion, and I 
will not vote for any politician who supports 
such bans or restrictions. 

ANN. 


New Yorks, NY, 
May 2, 1985. 

I am writing this in favor of women’s 
choice to have safe, legal abortions. Last 
year, my younger sister became pregnant. 
She was only 15 years old. As a sophomore 
in high school, she was not financially or 
emotionally ready to assume the responsi- 
bility of having a child. She was single and 
did not have the support of the father of 
the baby. 


After careful consideration, my sister 
chose to have an abortion. Fortunately, she 
had the support of our mother. My sister 
knew, however, that if she chose to keep the 
baby, she would be alienated in her commu- 
nity, singled out as having made a “tragic 
mistake” of getting pregnant. My sister felt 
that adoption was not a choice for her. Her 
schooling would have been interrupted and 
difficult to make up if she chose to bring 
the baby to term and keep it. Since our par- 
ents could not have assumed the role as pri- 
mary childcare providers, other costly child- 
care arrangements would have had to be 
made. This would have been financially bur- 
densome and would have caused much 
strain, 


My sister felt that abortion was the best 
alternative—a decision not made lightly. 
Knowing it was her choice, her right, she 
terminated her pregnancy which was in 
very early stages. She has since taken birth 
control precautions. 


My fear is that if Roe vs. Wade is over- 
turned, women like my sister will still obtain 
abortions—abortions which will not be safe. 
I fear that women will once again be sub- 
jected to pain, injury, and death because 
they were not permitted to exercise control 
over their bodies in a safe, legal manner. We 
must not return to the time of dangerous, il- 
legal abortions. Abortions will always exist; 
it is the manner in which they are per- 
formed that changes. Let’s keep abortions 
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safe and legal. Women must have the right 
to control their bodies. 
TRICIA. 
TALLAHASSEE, FL. 

Back in the “dark ages,” when abortion 
was illegal in Washington, D.C., the daugh- 
ter of a close friend came to me, frightened, 
desperate, but determined to end an un- 
wanted pregnancy. She was leaving an abu- 
sive husband; she had a baby boy. There 
was no way that she could go to her mother 
with the problem. 

I did everything possible to dissuade the 
young woman, even offering to take the 
baby myself. And I thought I had convinced 
her that an abortion during those sad days 
could be a dreadful experience, emotionally 
and physically. 

A week later I received a call from the 
young mother, her voice barely audible. I 
hurried to her apartment and found her 
bleeding profusely. That morning I'd read a 
newspaper story of a venetian blind installer 
who had performed some 75 abortions for 
fees of $25 and up. He’d used a metal spike 
of some sort and his operating room was an 
abandoned house with a kitchen table. One 
of his patients had died, and he was picked 
up by the police. 

My young friend recovered. I don’t believe 
her mother ever learned of the abortion. 
And since then I’ve prayed that this country 
would never again go back to those awful 
days when a woman's only recourse—unless 
she was financially secure—was the backal- 
ley butcher. 

Mary. 


May 5, 1985. 
Last August my girlfriend and I had a big 
decision to make. My girlfriend had become 
pregnant but we both knew that we would 


be unable to have a child in this stage of our 
lives—I am a recent college graduate and my 
girlfriend is in her final year of undergradu- 
ate study. 

I was glad that we were able to come to a 
decision together. Somehow, though, I 
didn’t really feel like I had any right to tell 
her what to do. Fortunately, we both felt 
the same way, but had we not, I am not sure 
what would have happened. Of course her 
getting pregnant involved both of us and 
her/our ultimate decision would involve and 
affect both of us, but when you come right 
down to it, she was the one who was preg- 
nant and she as the one who would have to 
go through/experience and live with the 
abortion. And although I was right there by 
her side the entire time, that is also how I 
felt, like I was just “by her side” and not a 
lot more. I felt guilty that I was unable to 
more tangibly partake of our “mutual” deci- 
sion. Yet I entirely agree with and believe in 
our decision, which leads to my final point: 


Thank God that the right of abortion was 
available to us. Had it been out-lawed, 
where would we be now? Whose life would 
have been protected? Mine?, Hers?, the 
childs? I firmly believe that none of us; me, 
her, nor the child would have stood a decent 
chance in life whereas at the right time in 
the right place we would all go forward with 
at least a fair shot at life. So, while rm 
happy about the decision we made and 
while I’m happy that that decision was 
available to us, it has not been an easy, 
simple one—just the right one—one that 
should remain available to all should the 
need ever arise. 

ALAN. 
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OAKLAND, CA, 
April 25, 1985. 

I am a 29 year old woman who is fortu- 
nate enough to have never had an unwanted 
pregnancy. 

But my sister is not that fortunate. 

My friends Jeanne and Marcia and Patri- 
cia and Megan and Debbie are not that for- 
tunate. 

My aunt is not that fortunate. 

In the early 1950’s, she became pregnant 
for the fourth time. She had extremely 
high blood pressure. The doctor told her 
that having a child would kill her. She had 
three small children at home. 

All of these women had abortions. 

Our mothers, sisters, aunts, friends, neigh- 
bors and co-workers have all had abortions. 

These are women who value human life. 
These are women who know the pain that 
being unwanted, unloved or abandoned 
cause a child—pain that continues to cut 
and scar the adult. 

May we always live in a country that 
treats women and mothers with fundamen- 
tal respect, allowing women to make their 
own decisions on the most private and pain- 
ful of issues, and allowing mothers the free- 
dom to give birth out of joy instead of coer- 
sion, 

MARJORIE. 

è Mr. MORRISON of Connecticut. 
Mr. Speaker, I rise today to call to the 
attention of my colleagues some com- 
pelling testimony presented at a 
recent Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Constitutional and Civil Rights hear- 
ing on the issue of abortion clinic 
bombings. The testimony, submitted 
by Dr. Joan Babbott, executive direc- 
tor of Planned Parenthood of Con- 
necticut, describes the fear and anxie- 
ty that her staff members and pa- 
tients face as a result of numerous acts 
of violence and harassment. Unfortu- 
nately, I think it expresses the con- 
cerns of many family planning clinics 
around the country. 

The material follows: 

PLANNED PARENTHOOD 
OF CONNECTICUT, INC., 
New Haven, CO. 

My name is Joan Babbott, and I am the 
Executive Director of Planned Parenthood 
of Connecticut. I am a physician. Planned 
Parenthood of Connecticut is a private, non- 
profit agency, one of the largest of the 186 
Planned Parenthood affiliates in the United 
States. We have a 35 member Board of 
Trustees, 200 staff and 19 clinics around the 
state. We see 46,000 individual patients a 
year and offer comprehensive reproductive 
health services, including the complete 
range of contraception. We have a vasecto- 
my clinic and do first trimester abortions at 
three of our clinic sites. About six percent 
of our patients have abortion procedures. 

Along with other family planning agencies 
in the state, we work hard to see that people 
in Connecticut have access to contraception 
regardless of age, race, ability to pay or 
place of residence. Our fee scale slides to 
zero. We use private dollars, Title X moneys 
and social service block grant moneys to 
defray the cost of low-income and poverty 
patients. 

During 1984, Planned Parenthood of Con- 
necticut experienced 74 incidents of picket- 
ing and harassment, five incidents of hate 
mail, three bomb threats, five incidents of 
vandalism, 17 incidents of harassing phone 
calls and one burglary. The phoned bomb 
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threats are recent ones. We are now getting 
excellent cooperation from the police and 
the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Fire- 
arms, but when a threat gets phoned in, ev- 
erything we are doing is completely disrupt- 
ed and we clear the building and do not 
return until the police bomb squad and 
their dogs have been through it. The last 
time we were threatened, we were in the 
midst of an abortion clinic. The procedures 
that had been started were completed and, 
by prearrangement, these patients were 
transferred to a nearby clinic for their re- 
covery period. We asked other patients to 
leave for an hour and then return, which 
they did. 

We find that staff get both angry and 
scared. Their families question whether 
they should work at Planned Parenthood. 
When we have a bomb threat as often as 
once a week, staff stay pretty tense. I think 
staff get angry as do I when examinations 
and minor surgical procedures have to be in- 
terrupted. That is not good health care. As 
the executive, I worry about losing staff, in- 
cluding some of our physicians, who wish to 
work quietly, without interruption and 
without publicity. 

I have other concerns. Will patients be 
frightened away and stop coming even for 
contraception? Ready access to contracep- 
tion is a major deterrent to unwanted preg- 
nancy. Another concern is additional costs. 
Minor costs of broken windows, broken 
signs, broken lights and light fixtures begin 
to add up. Security measures are costly. We 
worry both about the dollar costs of securi- 
ty measures (many of which are beyond our 
means) and about security measures that 
negate our open, welcoming, friendly ap- 
proach to people and patients. Another 
major cost is insurance. Because of bomb 
threats we have taken out “loss of business” 
insurance which is expensive. We are wor- 
ried about whether we will be able to pur- 
chase insurance at all if the fire bombings 
and threats continue. Lastly, in addition to 
the concerns already stated, I am worried 
about the support of our volunteer board 
and many volunteers who help us in other 
ways. For many of them their personal pri- 
vacy and security has to come before their 
commitment to our agency. If threats con- 
tinue, they may leave us. 


@ Mr. MOODY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to draw 
my colleagues’ attention to some 
moving letters written by women of 
Wisconsin. These letters, which deal 
with the personal and often extremely 
painful issue of abortion, were clearly 
difficult for them to write. However, 
these brave women feel that it is so 
imperative that their stories be told, 
that the least I can do is help. There is 
a reason for their coming forward at 
this time—so much attention has been 
drawn lately to the emotional side of 
this issue by the antichoice groups, 
that it has become incumbent upon 
women whose lives have benefited by 
choice to remind others of the pre- 
choice era, a bleak world where 
botched abortions crippled the repro- 
ductive lives of women, if they sur- 
vived at all. 

I applaud these women and their ef- 
forts. 


The letters follow: 
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MILWAUKEE ATHLETIC CLUB, 
Milwaukee, WI, April 6, 1985. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

Before we moved to Wisconsin 12 years 
ago, we lived in Illinois. This was before 
abortion was legal in Illinois and a small 
group of people through the Clergy Consul- 
tation Service, informed persons of the 
places where abortions could be obtained le- 
gally in other states, the farthest away 
being New York, as I recall. We took turns 
being on call and the woman and sometimes 
the involved man would come to our homes 
for information on the procedures used and 
numbers of call for appointments. I got into 
the program rather late and only saw be- 
tween 15 and 20 women. In only one case 
did I feel perhaps with some sacrifice they 
could have had the child. The other cases 
were truly desperate. They were loving 
people, truly caring about children, so 
caring that they could not see themselves 
giving up a child for adoption. Most had 
families and for those that did, the abortion 
was, in their eyes, absolutely necessary for 
the maintenance of their family. Not one 
took the procedure lightly. All had given it 
a great deal of thought. They knew the 
risks and were willing to travel at quite a lot 
of inconvenience and, for them, great ex- 
pense in order not to have another child. 
Most had tried to control their childbearing 
but had used methods which had failed. 

One woman in particular I remember in 
detail. Perhaps it is because I was raised a 
Catholic and could easily identify with her 
plight. She had several children. And, she 
had had several pregnancies that were 
either stillborn or not carried to term. Her 
doctor had stressed the danger to her of 
having another pregnancy. Yet, here she 
was pregnant. She wept. Her doctor was 
Catholic. Her husband was Catholic. Her 
confessor was her Priest. They assured her 
there was only one moral method of contra- 
ception—the rhythm method. And, she had 
tried. But, her husband often wanted sex in 
the wrong times. His physical strength was 
such that she could not put him off. So now 
she was pregnant and felt there was a vast 
conspiracy being carried out against her by 
her closest advisors. She felt absolutely 
powerless to have any control over her life. 
She had the feeling of and the appearance 
of something less than an independent 
human being. As a last resort, as her only 
hope, she turned to strangers for help. The 
problem was, she had to act without the 
knowledge of her husband and he gave her 
very little independence in terms of money 
or time to undertake such action. All I could 
do was listen to her plight and give her the 
number of the nearest legitimate facility we 
knew. To add to her troubles, it had taken 
her some weeks to muster the courage to 
come to us so she was well into her pregnan- 
cy and only a hospital would perform the 
abortion. She was looking at a greater dis- 
tance and a higher cost. 

I don’t know what happened to her. We 
gave them forms to fill out on the facility 
they visited but they were returned anony- 
mously. We used these to keep an on going 
evaluation of the services offered. I tried to 
figure out which one she was, but never did. 

The feelings expressed on the evaluation 
sheets were ones of thanks and relief. I feel 
that for doing so little I had rendered these 
women a great service. I felt, and still do 
feel, that they had the right to decide 
whether or not to carry the fetus until it 
became a child in its own right and that 
only they knew what was right for them. 
Given the responsibility of the woman for 
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childcare after birth and her undeniable 
solo roll in the nine months of pregnancy, I 
felt and still feel that it should be her deci- 
sion alone finally that counts. I could have 
it no differently in my own life. 

Abortion must be kept legal and available. 
If at all possible, it should be funded for the 
poor. There is no more private decision or 
right than if, when, and what number of 
children to bring into this world. It is cer- 
tainly too important to be left to groups 
who do not care for you and can’t appreci- 
ate your dignity and worth as a decision 
making person or to be left to politicians, 
mainly men. Let anyone against it talk to 
these women. That should be enough. 

Most sincerely, 
(A 46-year-old mother of 2 and happily 
married in Wisconsin.) 
MILWAUKEE, WI. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I am writing this letter to state why I sup- 
port the Pro-Choice movement. I am not a 
political activist and to tell you the truth 
this is the very first time I’ve even sat down 
to write down my beliefs on this matter. 

I’m 23 years old, working full-time and at- 
tending graduate courses. I am self-suffi- 
cient, and feel pretty capable of handling 
my life. I have never had to borrow money 
or get Federal or state assistance, or even 
student loans. I’m stating these things be- 
cause I am proud of where I am and I have 
high goals which I am presently striving to 
attain. ..ON MY OWN. 

All of this probably would not be if I 
hadn’t made a certain decision four years 
ago when I was a Junior in college, working, 
maintaining a 3.5 GPA, and discovering I 
was pregnant. I was careless and made a 
mistake. I had no intentions of getting mar- 
ried at that time in my life and had I chosen 
to have the baby, I suspect I would current- 
ly be on AFDC, very unhappy, perhaps even 
to the point of being extremely depressed. I 
can’t even speculate about the multitude of 
problems that might have evolved from 
making the wrong choice for that time in 
my life. I love children and expect to have 
some of my own one day, however that 
would not have been the right time for me. 
I keep in mind at all times, that I made the 
right decision for that time in my life. My 
abortion has brought me no regrets at all. I 
know many women who regret not having 
an abortion when they had an unexpected 
pregnancy to deal with. I’m just glad that I 
had a choice during a difficult time and that 
other women were very supportive of me 
during the process. 

I would hate to see other women in my 
predicament and not be given a choice to 
make about their own bodies and lives. 
Abortion should be a woman’s right. Just as 
a woman has a right to make a decision to 
go to school or choose a certain career, this 
can be affected by her right to choose what 
to do with a pregnancy. I really hope the 
pro-lifers don’t take away this right and 
create numerous other problems. I would 
like to hear what a pro-lifer would do if he/ 
she were in my shoes four years ago. How 
would they take care of all the unwanted 
babies, the abused children, the depressed 
and dependent women of these children? 
I’m content with knowing that I and other 
women have a right to choose. 

Sincerely, 
CARLA. 
MILWAUKEE, WI. 

At sixteen years old I was raped by an 

aquaintance, a person I had to deal with 
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daily. 3 months later, as hard as I tried to 
ignore it, I knew I was pregnant. I was living 
in a foreign country with my parents and 
had just begun my first year in the Univer- 
sity. I had skipped 2 years of high school 
due to changing school systems in different 
countries and was far too young and naive 
to be in the University. I knew I couldn't 
have the baby, but I had always been told 
abortions were immoral. . . But I was just a 
child myself. . . 

Finally a friend convinced me to tell my 
mother who had no doubts about what had 
to be done . . . she borrowed $300.00 to pay 
for an abortion. The country I was in did 
not have legalized abortions, however being 
an overpopulated country abortion was 
common. The methods were not quite primi- 
tive but close, and I was administered Ether 
to sleep, had an alergic reaction and almost 
died. At the time I wished I'd had died in- 
stead of dealing with the experience. . . It 
took me years and a lot of patients on the 
part of one man to begin to feel trust for 
anyone. . . Instead of letting it devistate me 
as it could easily had, I used that experience 
to fight strongly to keep abortion safe and 
legal. Making abortion a criminal act will 
not end abortions, only kill more women be- 
cause the methods used will certainly not be 
as safe and sanitary as is required in ligiti- 
mate hospitals. 

I've worked politically around the issue, as 
well as counseled women in abortion clinics. 
Every woman who chooses to abort a preg- 
nancy has her story and reason. It is never 
an easy or light decision but one she must 
have the choice to make. I'd have certainly 
committed suicide if I couldn’t have had the 
abortion, and I'd rather be killed than raped 
again. 

This is my story, let it educate those who 
want to criminalize abortion that women 
must have the choice because often becom- 
ing pregnant isn’t our choice. Let use raise 
children in a nurturing environment and 
only then. 

N. MARISEER. 
MILWAUKEE, WI, May 9, 1985. 

Dear NARAL: After reading in the May 
issue of “Ms. Magazine” that you wanted 
women who've been thru an abortion to 
write you about their experience, I felt com- 
pelled to write. 

In 1978, at age 22, after just being accept- 
ed to graduate school, I found myself preg- 
nant. I had been using a diaphragm faith- 
fully. I chose to terminate that pregnancy 
because the relationship was going sour and 
he also wanted nothing to do with a baby. 
We were both students living on loans & fi- 
nancial aid. I had no medical insurance. I 
terminated the pregnancy at 7 wks, gesta- 
tion and received excellent counseling and 
support at the clinic I went to. They even 
allowed me to pay in 3 payments since I 
didn’t have all the money and did not want 
to wait until I was 12 wks. along. I had no 
complications, finished my masters degree 
in social work in 1980 and married a man 
who is now the father of our 3 yr. old son 
that same year. 

I feel had I continued that Ist pregnancy 
I would never had completed school or met 
the wonderful man who is now my husband 
and an excellent father. I would probably 
now be a single, bitter, mother on welfare if 
abortion had been illegal. 

In 1981, while pregnant with my son, I got 
a job as counselor at the same abortion 
clinic where I terminated my 1st pregnancy 
3 yrs. earlier. It was my ist job out of col- 
lege in my field and they hired me when I 
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was 4 months pregnant, provided me with 
full health insurance and gave me a paid 
leave of absence when I gave birth. (How 
many private companies would have done 
that for a pregnant woman—yet an “abor- 
tion” clinic did!) While working there I 
counseled hundreds of desperate women 
and saw first hand what women really go 
through before they make a decision as seri- 
ous as terminating a pregnancy. In the 3 
years I worked there, I can remember only 5 
women who really didn’t care and seemed to 
use abortion as their birth control. Only 5 
out of about 500+. One woman's story I 
must tell you because it still sticks with me. 
She was a 23 yr. old woman who came in 
with her husband. They were from north- 
ern Wisconsin and had driven all night to 
make their scheduled 8:00 a.m. appoint- 
ment. because there is only 1 clinic up there 
and they were afraid to go there for fear 
someone would “find out.” 

They had 5 children (1 set of twins) all 
under 5 yrs. old. He had a vasectomy and 
they thought they were “safe” yet she con- 
ceived, They explained how she was unable 
to work due to the phenomenal cost of day 
care and how he worked at a non-unionized 
factory and earned only $14,000/yr. for 
seven people! They both broke down in 
tears when they explained that they just 
couldn't handle any more children and felt 
they could not relinquish a child of theirs 
for adoption. They also explained how they 
never even go out because no one will baby- 
sit—not even their parents—for 5 children 
that small. She terminated her pregnancy 
with myself and her husband at her side 
and tears running down her cheeks. The 
tears were not from pain. When it was over, 
she hugged the doctor and said “Thank you, 
please continue to help women like me”. 

I now work at the main county welfare de- 
partment as a social worker and have re- 
ferred many women in desperate situations 
back to that clinic. 

I wish legislators would understand that 
most women seeking abortions truly have 
no other feasible alternative and that for 
most abortion is the last resort after every 
other option was seriously considered. 
Women do have a right to choose the course 
of their lives and that choice must remain if 
we want our children to be truly wanted and 
properly cared for in this country. 

Mary Lov.e 


e Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, 
today, thousands of men and women 
from across the Nation will be making 
their voices heard on the individual 
circumstances surrounding their deci- 
sion to choose abortion. The choice is 
a personal and often troubling one, as 
documented by the thousands of let- 
ters presented to Members of Congress 
today. 

The letter written to President 
Reagan by Rabbi Shira Stern and her 
husband, Rabbi Donald Weber, is an 
example of the stories told today. 
Theirs is an especially poignant story 
which I would like to share with my 
colleagues in the House. 

MOoRGANVILLE, NJ, 
May 13, 1985. 
President RoNALD REAGAN, 
The White House, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: It is time to talk 
about the human element in the abortion 
issue. Enough of the graphic demonstra- 
tions on the part of so-called “pro-lifers’’; 
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enough of the so-called experts pointing 
dramatically to ultrasound pictures of a 
“silent scream.” 

We, too, are screaming—but not so silently 
anymore. A year ago, on the eleventh anni- 
versary of Roe vs. WADE, we made the most 
difficult decision of our lives. In our fifth 
month of pregnancy, the happy promise of 
new life was shattered by several ominous 
sonograms and diagnostic tests. We went for 
second, third and fourth opinions. For 
advice we sought out our families, our 
clergy, our consciences. We were desperate 
to hear of even a glimmer of hope from the 
doctors, but it was not to be. Finally, after 
many days of deliberation, we declined to 
abort the pregnancy. 

On the night we spent in the hospital, we 
turned on the television and heard you, our 
President, addressing a group of Christian 
broadcasters and attacking the “inhuman 
murderers who callously destroy thousands 
of unborn babies.” Mr. President, no human 
being who has not undergone this procedure 
can understand what goes on in the minds 
and hearts of those who have. For whatever 
reasons we elect to end a pregnancy, the 
trauma we feel is pervasive, searing, and— 
very human. The doubts and questions we 
weigh against certain facts produce enough 
anguish to last a lifetime, and we certainly 
need no violent reminders. 

If the protestors and domestic terrorists 
would put down their placards and their 
bombs, they might look us in the eye and 
see a vastly different picture than they ex- 
pected. They would see frightened, sad- 
dened, caring souls, frustrated beyond en- 
durance with this constant intrusion into 
the most private parts of our lives. 

You don't have to show us pictures of fe- 
tuses in jars—we held our own shortly after 
the abortion. Don't talk to us of their pain: 
We worked for five years as volunteer chap- 
lains on the Pediatrics floor of Memorial- 
Sloan Kettering Cancer Center, and 
watched countless children die in agony. 
The lucky ones survived, enduring a tortur- 
ous cure. Our baby would have died at birth, 
with pain sensors much more sophisticated 
at its full gestational age than at the six- 
teen weeks when we aborted our pregnancy. 

What solace we found came from our 
family, friends, and the support of a won- 
derful hospital staff. Doctors and nurses, 
trained to soothe and to heal, understood 
that we were the patients, and cared for us 
accordingly. We will never forget them. 
Moreover, the procedure was lengthy: had 
the proper medical facilities not been avail- 
able, Shira might have died from blood loss, 
and the reality of women’s nightmares of 
the past might have been ours as well. 

It has been over a year since the abortion, 
and we are now in our seventh month of 
new pregnancy. We have no guarantees that 
this child will live to a ripe old age, or will 
be without faults or blemishes. We never 
asked for guarantees, and we never demand- 
ed a “perfect” baby. All we want is for it to 
have a chance: a chance to feel pleasure as 
well as pain, a chance to know life before it 
faces death. This is the choice we have 
made, and we thank God we had the right 
to make that choice. 

If you do not approve, we do not ask that 
you follow in our footsteps. But don’t tell us 
that we do not understand the issue or the 
tragedy: we pray that no one in your family 
will ever need to understand as fully and as 
personally as we do now. 

Mr. President, we, too, are screaming—but 
no longer will we scream in silence. 

Sincerely, 
Rabbi SHIRA STERN. 
Rabbi DonaLp A. WEBER.@ 
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@ Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for the Recorp personal letters writ- 
ten by women of the Fifth District of 
Arizona who have faced what must 
have been the most difficult decision 
of their lives: Whether or not to have 
an abortion. That is, and must be, a 
private decision. It is, when all is said 
and done, a decision that can be made 
only by a woman, together with her 
family, her physician, and her God. 
When a private matter becomes a sub- 
ject of legislation, emotions run high 
on both sides of the issue. The Federal 
Government should not interfere in 
this most difficult and personal of 
choices. The resolution to this issue 
must be found in individual decisions, 
not in Federal laws that result in dan- 
gerous and sometimes fatal conse- 
quences for our citizens. 


Tucson, AZ, 
May 10, 1985. 


DEAR MEMBER OF CoNnGREsS;: I would like to 
take this opportunity to relate how abortion 
affected someone very close to me. That 
person was my adoptive mother. 

In 1928 she became pregnant. She was 14 
years old. Since her family was fairly afflu- 
ent, they could afford the very best. At that 
time the very best was an illegal procedure 
which nearly cost my mother, a child her- 
self, her life. 

For 17 days the doctors didn’t know if she 
would live. Fortunately she did, but the ef- 
fects lasted a lifetime. The butchery per- 
formed on a 14 year old child subsequently 
caused her to be unable to carry a pregnan- 
cy to term for the remainder of her life. The 
damage was not only psychological but 
physical. 

Abortion is an emotional trauma to every 
woman. Should it also be life threatening to 
her, who has so much yet to give? For illega- 
lizing abortion will not stop the procedure. 
It will simply take it back to the unqualified 
abortionist who demands sums far greater 
than the procedure (under the circum- 
stances especially) would warrant. The aver- 
age woman would be unable to pay. 

The best that money can buy? This was 
only one case. How many have lost their 
lives? How many will lose their lives, at the 
hands of the best? 


Sincerely, 
STEPHANIE LACORTE-ANASTASIA. 


To Whom It May Concern: 

It happened in the sixties, but surely it 
will happen again if the pro-lifers have their 
way. 

When my children were little, I had a 
baby sitter, the sister of my son's classmate 
in grammer school. She was then sixteen, a 
gentle girl, from a respected family above 
reproach. She went on to Cornell, on a 
scholarship, and when she came home for 
the holidays, she often baby sat for us. One 
day I was shocked to read of her sudden 
death in the local paper. Later I heard the 
cause. She had become pregnant, and knew 
that her studies could not continue, nor 
could she tell her family who would have 
been crushed. The boy was a young imma- 
ture student, not suitable as a husband, and 
apparently, the birth control devices had 
failed. As abortion was illegal, she went to a 
back alley abortionist in Albany, N.Y., and 
had died of septicemia. One can imagine the 
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impact on the family and the town. It was 
then that I decided that abortion must be 
legalized, in spite of the fact that I had been 
brought up as a Catholic, and completely 
against the idea. 

A year later, a similar event took place in 
New York to the daughter of a friend of 
mine. The girl had an apartment in the city, 
a good job, and a successful career. The 
same chain of events took her to an abor- 
tionist, and she hemorrhaged to death on 
the way to the hospital. Another young life 
cut down by the prejudices of society. The 
tabloids had a field day, with all the lurid 
details, and the family, prostrated by grief, 
had to suffer the ignominy of breach of pri- 
vacy. 

If restrictions are passed on necessary 
abortions, who will answer for the massacre 
that will follow, and is sure to happen? 

D. SPENCER.@ 


è Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived letters from my constituents 
concerned that a part of the equation 
is being omitted in the national debate 
on abortion rights. All the attention 
seems to be focused on the fetus to the 
exclusion of the women and their fam- 
ilies who are directly affected when 
decisions must be made regarding an 
unwanted pregnacy. In an effort to 
bring balance to the debate, pro-choice 
organizations have mounted a cam- 
paign to inform the American people 
just what it means to women and their 
families to have legal abortion as an 
option. I am pleased to submit a letter 
from a woman in my district whose 
story is representative of those that 
many women throughout the Nation 
could tell. 


To Whom It may Concern: 

In my opinion, it is imperative the right to 
an abortion remain legal. 

A friend of mine had an illegal abortion 
years ago. The story she tells would make 
your skin crawl. I had a legal abortion in 
1971 and can’t tell you how thankful I was 
that I didn’t have to go through what she 
did. Mine was performed in a sterile setting 
by a competent staff. 

One hears about all the serious mental 
and emotional problems suffered, by some, 
after an abortion. I can honestly say, none 
of that occurred in my case. 

I am the mother of three children and 
have a great respect for life. It’s obvious 
that abortion is not for everyone and cer- 
tainly not a method of birth control. In my 
case, it was a necessity. 

The choice must remain with the individ- 
ual 

Sincerely, 
CLAUDIA CAMPBELL.@ 


è Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to participate in this special 
order and to have this opportunity to 
support the right of American women 
to choose safe, affordable, and legal 
abortions. A very eloquent letter that 
I received from a constituent of mine 
describes the very personal and emo- 
tional elements that are involved in 
this issue and I ask that her letter be 
included at this point in the RECORD: 
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CHICAGO, IL, 
May 6, 1985. 
Congressman SIDNEY YATES, 
230 S. Dearborn, Chicago, IL. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN YATES: I am writing to 
you because I am concerned about the 
present limits on access to abortion and the 
threats to the existence of abortion as a 
choice for women. But more than that I am 
concerned about the lack of educational, job 
and career opportunities for young women 
today which channel them into motherhood 
as their only means of self-validation and 
self-fulfillment. 

I had an illegal abortion in 1967, just 
before my 19th birthday. I was a freshman 
at the University of Illinois in Champaign- 
Urbana. I was very lucky in that one of the 
other women in the residence where I lived 
had just had an abortion and was able to 
refer me to a well-known physician in Chi- 
cago who acted as a front for an abortionist. 
I was also very lucky that my life savings 
was just equal to the $500.00 price of the 
abortion—a lot of money 18 years ago. 

I knew other women who were not so 
lucky. When I was looking for an abortion- 
ist I was told there had been an abortionist 
in Danville, a nearby small industrial city, 
but he had gone out of business because one 
of the women who had used his services had 
died. 

My friend who referred me to the abor- 
tionist had not had the cash for her abor- 
tion. She had had to quit school and work. 
By the time she earned the necessary $500 
she was six months pregnant. An abortion 
in an apartment, performed by an unknown 
person with no medical backup services was 
not safe for her, but she chose to have it 
anyway. 

My own abortion was uneventful. I made 
up my mind that this was what I needed to 
do and I did it. I had no physical ill-effects. 
the psychological effects of having no one 
to talk to about how I felt, of not allowing 
myself to be afraid, I still bear. 

I did get in touch with some of my fear 
two months later when I went with an ac- 
quaintance to have her abortion. As I 
handed her over to strangers at the outside 
door of the apartment building where the 
abortion was to be performed, then met the 
mysterious contact in the park who careful- 
ly counted the money, and then waited, 
waited and waited, I realized how totally at 
the mercy of unknowns and unknowables 
my friend was, and I had been. 

Having an illegal abortion was not easy 
nor was it safe. Why did we take these risks. 
We took them because we were young and 
brave. We had our whole lives ahead of us. 
We had many options. We didn’t want to tie 
ourselves to the option of motherhood with- 
out exploring others. 

Myself, I grew up on a farm, went to high 
school in a small farming community. I was 
eager for the chance to meet different kinds 
of people, expose myself to different ideas, 
change the world. 

Like most young women today, I never 
thought seriously of giving my baby up for 
adoption. I did think about keeping the 
child. Though I feared my parents shock at 
my pregnancy, I was confident they would 
love the baby and help me care for it. But I 
also knew my own sense of responsibility 
would lead me to spend all my free time 
with my child and to settle into the most 
immediately promising career path. And I 
was not ready. I had a world to explore. 

Today I see young women who don’t have 
that feeling of having a world to explore, 
who don’t see any options for their self-ful- 
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fillment. High schools leave them unpre- 
pared to find work. They haven't the sup- 
port—monetary, familial or social—to go on 
to college and a career. The possibility of 
changing he world is no longer a vision. 
Their desire to contribute to the world, to 
achieve something, to validate themselves 
can only be achieved through motherhood. 
I hope you will join me in working for the 
day when young women once more see op- 
tions for their lives and can choose mother- 
hood freely or abortion freely. 
Sincerely, 
MaryYon GRAY.@ 


@ Mr. AuCOIN. Mr. Speaker, today, 
women from every State in the coun- 
try are here to’share their personal 
experience with legal—and illegal— 
abortion with ther elected representa- 
tives in the Senate and in the House. 
For all of them, it must take a great 
deal of strength and courage to go 
public with such a private matter. 
Many of these women have never even 
discussed their decision to have an 
abortion with their families and close 
friends. Their willingness to tell their 
stories shows how strongly committed 
they are, because of what’s happened 
in their own lives, to maintaining the 
right to choose safe and legal abor- 
tion. 


I urge my colleagues to take a few 
minutes to read the letters they sent 
you and the ones that appear here in 
the Recorp. You'll find that these 
women come from all walks of life. 
They are urban and rural mothers 
with big and small families. They are 
teachers, businessowners, students, 
homemakers, and grandmothers. 
Many are deeply religious. They are 
all women who have had an abortion 
at some point in their lives. And they 
all have a unique story to tell about 
why they reached that decision, what 
it meant to them and their families, 
and how their lives are different than 
they might have been had abortion 
not been an option for them. Below 
are two letters from women in my dis- 
trict. One was a young student from a 
strong Irish Catholic family in 1968 
when abortion was illegal. The other is 
a woman who already had two chil- 
dren, but had an abortion in 1978, 10 
years later than the first woman, 
when abortion was legal. I thank them 
both for sharing such a personal part 
of their lives with us. 


In the Spring of 1978, despite my use of a 
diaphragm, I became pregnant. My son was 
8 years old; my daughter was 4%. My hus- 
band was an alcoholic and had lost his job 
because of his illness. Over the past three 
years, he had been in and out of alcohol 
treatment programs, and had been often 
hospitalized for medical problems. 

I was attending law school and was to 
graduate in June, take the bar examination 
in July, and begin work in August. I had 
made the decision to go back to school and 
get a law degree when I realized that due to 
my husband's illness. I would have to sup- 
port him and my children. 
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All our savings and borrowing resources 
had been depleted by uninsured medical 
treatment expenses and tuition and day 
care. We were getting food stamps, and had 
only enough resources to barely make it 
until August, when I would start work and 
bring home a paycheck. 

I was devastated by the pregnancy. I was 
already an emotional wreck, trying to hold 
my family together under the circum- 
stances. If I carried the pregnancy to term, I 
would have lost my job. We had no more 
money for medical expenses. Because my 
husband was supposedly capable of working, 
we could not get welfare help. I was barely 
able to take care of the needs of my two 
living children, my very sick husband, and 
myself, much less another baby. I weighed 
all the alternatives, and decided that the 
four people who were alive came first. It 
was not an easy decision to make, but I had 
an abortion. I was very lucky. A friend 
loaned me the money, the clinic staff was 
wonderful; the doctor was gentle and caring. 
I was treated with respect and understand- 
ing, which I desperately needed at the time. 

My husband died less than a year later of 
complications of alcoholism. He was 26 
years old. My two children and I are getting 
along alright. I have a good job and have 
been able to manage financially, although 
being a single working mother has not been 
easy. 

I have never regretted my decision to have 
an abortion. It was the only possible choice 
at the time. I am thankful that a safe and 
legal abortion was a choice that was avail- 
able to me. 

Sincerely, 
Susan W. 
APRIL 1985 

In the summer of 1968, I was a nice Irish 
Catholic girl dating a nice Irish boy from 
Queens. Both of us knew nothing about 
birth control, but were just beginning to 
learn about sex. By the Fall, I was pregnant. 
I was just completing my first year of full- 
time employment at a magazine in New 
York. I was just starting out—but, in many 
ways, just waking up. That Fall, when my 
body started doing “weird” things, I’d asked 
my girl friend about being pregnant. She 
wasn’t sure—so we grabbed the only 
“health” book we could find—and sure 
enough, I had all the classic symptoms. 
Since I'd never had a vaginal examination 
(I'm not at all sure I knew what a gynecolo- 
gist was!)—my friend made an appointment 
for me at doctor on Long Island. Several 
days later, we both went. He led me to the 
exam room, and after only a minute or so, 
announced that he was “99% sure.” “Of 
what,” I replied. “That you’re pregnant.” I 
couldn't believe my ears. I dressed, and sat 
in tears in his office while he sat smiling op- 
posite me. I remember his last comment: 
“What are you crying for. You're a very at- 
tractive girl. You're going to have a very 
lovely baby.” 

I was still in tears as I left his office. All I 
knew at the moment was that my life was 
over and it was just getting started. After all 
those years of Catholic School, of the 
screaming at home, of battling with my par- 
ents, I was now on the threshold of becom- 
ing an adult and it was all over. 

As I sat in the waiting room crying, a 
young nurse approached and asked if the 
bad news she suspected was true. Then, she 
said that she might be of some help and 
asked that I call her at home that night. 
She passed along her phone number. When 
I called in the evening, she said that she 
had had several friends in my predicament 
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and knew a man in Manhattan who had ar- 
ranged abortions. Several days later, I made 
contact with him (Scott). He explained to 
me that the doctor he knew was not in New 
York—but was in Alabama. I realized that 
was not really an option, and decided to 
pursue any local possibilities. 

Dorre, the woman I worked for at the 
magazine, seemed like a wizened person. 
She was an older, single working woman 
who lived a very “first class” existence in 
Manhattan. While we weren’t good friends, 
I felt that I could trust her. (The 60's were a 
wonderful time for many of us—but being 
unmarried and pregnant was, even then, not 
a topic for open discussion.) Dorre arrived 
the next day with the name of a doctor writ- 
ten on a scrap of paper. She handed it to 
me—and that was the end of the conversa- 
tion. Later, I noticed that the doctor’s ad- 
dress was 125th Street in Harlem. The note 
below the address added that I needed 
“small bills.” The following Saturday, I 
went for a drive to check out the address, I 
knew the location was less than desirable, 
but when I saw that dark tenement, I real- 
ized that there was no way I could go 
through with it. All those memories of 
photos in the Daily News came flooding 
back to me—pictures of the disheveled 
bloody bodies of dead women found in alleys 
and butcher’s rooms. For a few minutes, 
this was an option. 

I was now 8 weeks pregnant. I called Scott 
and asked for details on the Birmingham 
possibility. Scott explained that he himself 
was from the South, that he grew up there 
and still had lots of friends in that area, in- 
cluding a doctor who performed abortions. 
Since Harlem was out, and time was short, 
and this was relatively cheap (only $200 ex- 
cluding airfare!)—I told Scott to make the 
arrangements, provided, of course, I could 
get someone to go with me. After much 
pleading, my good friend, Millie, agreed to 
scrape up the money for the airline ticket to 
keep me company. The next morning, I was 
at Kennedy airport, but no Millie. A few 
minutes later, I was on my way to Atlanta 
with a changeover to Birmingham. 

When I arrived, the airport was mobbed 
with George Wallace campaigners wearing 
straw hats and waving banners. My instruc- 
tions were to contact a woman named Sandy 
when I reached the motor lodge on the out- 
skirts of the city. After checking in, I kept 
trying to reach Sandy, but no answer. I fi- 
nally received a call around midnight. The 
caller announced that Sandy would be by to 
pick me up in a few minutes. When she ar- 
rived, we made awkward introductions; I 
was in the car and we were off to another 
suburb. The car had barely pulled away 
from the curb—when I realized I should be 
reaffirming the details of this “deal”. When 
I repeated that I understood the abortionist 
to be a doctor, she stopped the car and said 
that he was not. She added that a friend of 
hers had used his services and things 
worked out okay—but he wasn’t a doctor. 
Then she asked me if I wanted to go 
through with it. Well, there I was, over 
eight weeks pregnant in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, with no options. I stayed in the car. 

About a half hour later, we arrived at a 
sprawling ranch house in what looked like a 
new housing development. Sandy took me 
inside and introduced me to the two men 
who sat on the couch in the living room. 
Both of them stood and shook my hand, 
and one led me away to the bedroom. He 
asked me to get on the bed and put, what 
looked like, a miner’s hat on—a helmet with 
a light in front. He then explained the pro- 
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cedure to me. He was about to insert gauze 
(what seemed like yards of it) into my 
uterus—and the body, being a dependable 
organism, would, at sometime within the 
next 48 hours, reject the gauze, pulling with 
it the fetus. The procedure took only a few 
minutes. As he was finishing, he mentioned 
that he had had a 16 year old daughter who 
had died at the hands of an abortionist and 
from that point on, had decided to help 
women in trouble. He left the room and I 
finished dressing. It was the most incredible 
feeling—to be alive. There was intense 
cramping in my stomach and legs, but I was 
alive! I thought the worst must surely be 
over. 

Sandy led me to the car and we were on 
our way. She pulled in front of the motel 
and dropped me off. Once inside, my labor 
started. I was getting sick all over the room 
and felt delirious. The room was spinning. 
I’m not sure how many hours I was like that 
when I started making long-distance calls to 
friends at home, begging for help. David, 
the father, knew about the Birmingham 
abortion, but when I called, said there was 
no way he could leave to help me. Millie 
couldn’t come (She had company for the 
weekend). I couldn’t impress upon her or 
anyone else that it was critical. Finally, I 
reached Scott and told him what was hap- 
pening. He gave me the phone number of 
his brother, who lived in the next town. 
Soon, the brother and another friend ar- 
rived at the motel and spent the next day or 
so with me. They walked me about, cleaned 
up my mess, and ordered food for me. Mean- 
while, the gauze continued slowly oozing 
out of my vagina and would periodically 
have to be cut with a scissor. I felt certain 
that I would die in that motel room. I 
hadn't aborted yet and I don’t ever remem- 
ber being so sick in my life. The pain was in- 
tense, and I was exhausted and wanted to 
sleep—but I was sure that if I closed my 
eyes, I would die right there in that cheap 
motel room. These kind men, whose names I 
can’t remember, insisted that I stay awake 
and walk around the room, but I could 
barely stand. It was early the next morning 
and still no abortion. I begged them to take 
me to the airport. 

I can imagine the sight I must have been, 
walking up the stairs to the plane. The 
stewardess nearly carried me to my seat— 
and brought me all the “in-flight” comforts 
ever invented. David met me at Newark air- 
port that afternoon. From there, I was 
whisked away to a basement apartment in 
Astoria where the labor continued until the 
next morning. Then it was over. 

When I returned to my parents’ and 
dropped off my car (where it stayed on 
weekends), they asked me about my sup- 
posed trip to Pennsylvania. I reported that 
it was “okay.” When they began to grill me 
about which highways I took to get there, I 
excused myself from the room. Several days 
later, I returned to the local gynecologist 
who had made the original pregnancy diag- 
nosis to learn if I was okay. After examining 
me, he announced “Lady, you're a mess.” I 
took my prescription for ampecillan and 
left, never to return again. 

I am now 37 years old with two younger 
sisters, whom I love and many dear friends. 
The idea that any one of them could or 
would have to go through such pain, loneli- 
ness and humiliation—and danger—just to 
declare their lives their own is beyond all 
reason and humanity. The Right to Choose 
is the only sane option that a loving people 
can offer. 

KATE CLINTON.@ 
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@ Mr. McKERNAN. Mr. Speaker, 
today, May 21, 1985, is a special day. 
Today, all across our country, women 
are speaking out—telling the personal 
stories and circumstances which 
brought them to the choice of abor- 
tion as part of the “Silent No More” 
campaign. 

From my home District in Maine, I 
have received six letters from women 
relaying very different stories about 
the circumstances which led to their 
choice. Some of these stories are good 
stories, about women who had the at- 
tention and counsel of a caring and 
competent physician. Others convey 
the fear and risk associated with ille- 
gal abortions occurring before 1972. 
All of these letters, however, share 
two messages: First, they demonstrate 
a careful decisionmaking process; 
second, each of these women—many of 
whom have had subsequent happy, 
healthy pregnancies—emphasizes the 
importance of her right to have made 
that choice herself. 

Now, more than ever, as we read the 
words of these women as they share 
their stories with us, we must protect 
the right to chose in matters of repro- 
ductive freedom as essential and unde- 
niable. 

The letters follow: 

May 12, 1985. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

The full page ad in this weekend's paper 
prompted a special response from me. 

I have recently had to make the most dif- 
ficult decision of my life and have had an 
abortion. I am 33 years old and the mother 
of 3 young children. My husband and I have 
recently separated. 

These past few weeks have been very diffi- 
cult for me but I was extremely grateful 
that “the choice” was mine to make. I was 
able to see a caring and competent physi- 
cian and she and her staff helped to make 
this traumatic experience as easy as they 
possibly could. 

Had I been faced with pressure from 
anyone questioning my right to make this 
choice, on trying to increase my feelings of 
guilt, I know I would have suffered a great 
deal more. 

I know I will have to deal with the feel- 
ings of having terminated this pregnancy all 
my life, but I firmly believe the choice was 
mine to make, and it was the right one for 
me. No one has the right to take that away! 

Marne 04011. 
To Anti Choice Voters: 

My story is very undramatic but also very 
common, Five years ago I got pregnant. I 
was not financially or emotionally ready for 
motherhood. I have since accidentally 
gotten pregnant again but the situation was 
so changed that I could happily accept my 
pregnancy. I now have a wonderful baby girl 
who has a loving home with parents who 
can take on the responsibilities of parent- 
hood. I am so thankful that I had the 
choice each time and I have never regretted 
either decision. Let us not go back to the 
times where, as my sister experienced, 
woman get abortions in dirty back rooms 
without proper medical attention. Abortions 
will always be available, let us keep them in 
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medically sound and supportive atmos- 
pheres. 
ANN, 
Maine 03904. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

As a 26 year old woman who had an abor- 
tion at age 20, I’m grateful for this opportu- 
nity to share my experience in the effort to 
protect a woman's right to choose. 

My decision to have an abortion was a 
result of having the knowledge to think the 
options through and make the decision 
based on careful thought. 

When I became pregnant I had just grad- 
uated from college and was doing well as a 
hospital nurse on my own. I knew what kind 
of a future I wanted for myself and knew 
that having a child and being a single 
parent at age 20 were not in my plans. 

In the six years since my abortion I have 
never regretted having it done. Nor do I 
think that I ever will. 

As a result of being able to make the 
choice I did, I have grown to be happy with 
my life and an active and productive 
member of society. I now work as an admin- 
istrator of a National Child Health program 
in a community health agency which deals 
mainly with low income children and fami- 
lies. I am personally and professionally in- 
volved in programs and planning to help 
meet the needs of this multiple needy popu- 
lation. Had I not had the right to choose, I 
may have been “on the other side of the 
fence.” I’m very thankful I had the right to 
choose. 

Life is a very difficult endeavor. The world 
is full of problems. Children who are not 
wanted should not be brought into this 
world. 

Where would all of us be without choices? 
Please consider this question carefully. 
Thank you 

Sincerely, 
BARBARA, 
Portland, ME. 
May 13, 1985. 

Back in 1973, just months before abortion 
was legalized, I became accidentally and un- 
willingly pregnant. I already had 4 nearly 
grown children. My marriage of 19 years 
was very shaky, and I was barely keeping 
our financial heads above water juggling 2 
jobs plus raising the family. Abortion wasn’t 
a whim for me at the time, it was a necessi- 
ty. It was legal in Massachusetts, but almost 
impossible to obtain because of the domi- 
nance of the church. Even though my 
brother-in-law was a doctor, he could not 
get me one. I was truly desperate when my 
doctor put his career on the line to provide 
me with an abortion. I shall bẹ forever 
grateful to that generous man, and I have 
never regretted making that painful deci- 
sion. 

Abortion has to remain a legal option for 
all women until birth control is perfect. 

I cannot sign my name for fear of impli- 
cating my doctor, so I remain. 

JANE, 
Brunswick, ME. 
KINGFIELD, ME, 
April 16, 1985. 
ABORTION RIGHTS: SILENT No MORE, 
c/o Naral, 
Washington, DC. 

Deak NARAL AND CONGRESSPERSONS: At 
the time when I terminated my pregnancy 
by having an abortion, I was living with the 
man I loved, the man who also loved me. He 
was unable, at that time, to get a legal di- 
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vorce in the state where he lived, even 
though his wife was hospitalized perma- 
nently. He had two children who had been 
kicked around for several years after her 
hospitalization, one housekeeper after an- 
other, with no consistency or security in 
their lives except what he could provide 
them alone. He was a hard-working man, 
and did the best he could under the circum- 
stances until I came on the scene with my 
then two-year-old. 

But I got pregnant almost immediately 
after starting to share his life. Abortion was 
illegal then, but I had two alternatives. 
Have an abortion and stay with him, to 
make a life for his children and mine as well 
as we could under the circumstances (this 
would affect five people’s lives), or leave 
him to have the baby alone. His children 
would again know no mother, and I, un- 
skilled, would have to try to bring up two 
babies all alone. The latter was more than I 
could face, so I chose abortion and stayed 
with him. 

I was fortunate in that he found a reliable 
abortionist so that I could have it done at 
home. I did not have a sneak around in back 
alleys or resort to knitting needles. I did not 
have to endure the kind of horror story one 
of my closest friends, a most dignified and 
talented woman, told me afterwards. I was 
lucky. 

And I made the right choice. By making 
that choice, I was able to keep a viable 
family intact and give them what they 
needed to feel solid as a family. I have never 
regretted that choice, and I feel very strong- 
ly that all women should have the option 
for abortion if they need one. They should 
have the option for clean, LEGAL abortion 
without terror or harassment from those 
who would impose their standards on the 
rest of the population. 

Thank you for giving me the opportunity 
to be heard. 

Sincerely, 
M.B.W. 


York, ME, 
May 6, 1985. 

Dear Sisters: When I fill out a form that 
asks what methods of birth control I've 
used, I look like a real consumer, 'cause I 
check them all! And I’ve always been careful 
about protecting myself. Ironically, since 
I've been with my husband I've had the 
most serious problems with birth control 
failure. 

Before we were married we moved to New 
England from the West. As we were travel- 
ling I figured my late period was due to the 
travelling and some high altitude climbing 
we were doing I had a Copper 7, and was 
very happy with it. Td had it just over two 
years, and had been told to have it replaced 
at 3 years. So when I finally became con- 
cerned at the severe cramps and light spot- 
ting (untypical) I was having, I was really 
unprepared to be told I was pregnant. 

We had no place to live yet, no jobs, no 
friends, little family in the area, I had a 
second test, also positive, and started being 
frightened about how ill I was feeling. I was 
seared of a perforated uterus. I made ar- 
rangements for an abortion in Boston, and 
we spent most of our savings on it, It wasn’t 
a great experience, but in many ways, it was 
remarkably freeing. I had read that preg- 
nancy with a Copper 7 in place was not rec- 
ommended, so a hard decision was out of my 
hands. I knew a woman who'd gone to 
Japan to have an abortion, and I only had 
to drive 70 miles south. 
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Still, it was a sad and scary time. My hus- 
band (then fiance) and I were sad to think 
of the lost baby. I felt betrayed by a trusted 
method of birth control. It was hard to hear 
the stories of women being denied by boy- 
friends, or know that we had become part of 
an unfortunate statistic. 

The decision to have an abortion should 
never be easy, but the opportunity to have 
that decision be a personal one should never 
be denied. The baby I have now is my own 
personal affirmation of the rightness of 
that abortion.e 


@ Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to have this op- 
portunity to share with my colleagues 
several letters from my constituents 
telling about their abortion experi- 
ences. These letters, and the letters 
other Members are presenting here 
today, powerfully document that 
women must have the right to make 
the decisions that control their lives, 
including the decision to terminate 
pregnancy. It is my hope that these 
women’s stories will serve as a remind- 
er of how important it is to preserve 
the right to reproductive freedom. 
APRIL 28, 1985. 

To Those Who Want To Restrict Choice on 
Abortion: 

I feel to the depth of my being that every 
women is entitled to be in control of her 
body. Specifically, she must have the right 
to obtain a safe and legal abortion if she 
needs that. I also believe that every child 
has the right to be wanted by parents who 
can and will care for him or her. 

I am a lawyer and have always been a 
person living by society’s rules. A veritable 
pillar of middle class society with one excep- 
tion: I have had two illegal abortions. There 
were no legal ones available at the time. So 
I went to Mexican abortionists. Fortunately, 
there was a network to give me the name of 
a place considered safe. Fortunately, I was 
able to get the money. The experiences were 
frightening and expensive but less so than 
the alternative. The inability to control 
one’s life and body is the most frightening 
of all. It is enslavement. 

The first abortion was in 1962. My first 
baby was a few months old. I was depressed 
and feeling trapped. My husband was a stu- 
dent. The doctor in Los Angeles told me he 
could help me only if my life or sanity were 
endangered, but perhaps I would suffer a 
miscarriage. I was again fortunate that my 
husband accompanied me to Tiajuana and 
that the doctor there was competent. 

After that I began taking birth control 
pills but quit because of the side effects I 
experienced. Reports were rife in the press 
that women were dying due to the pill. I 
suffered clotting and menstrual irregular- 
ities for years attributed to the ten months 
of use. 

The second abortion was in 1968. My hus- 
band and I were separated. My daughter 
was living with me. This time I flew to 
Texas alone and crossed the border to meet 
a particular taxi driver. I felt afraid and 
conspicuous. Apparently I was, and only one 
of many who came, because an unsolicited 
taxi driver offered to take me to a doctor he 
knew. I came home safe after vomiting from 
the anesthesia. The operation and plane 
trip cost several hundred dollars. 

My daughter, at age 14, became pregnant, 
one of the epidemic of teen pregnancies. 
This time the choice was legal, the abortion 
was done at a local medical facility for a 
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fraction of the cost of those 15 years before. 
I regret she experienced that need. We are 
grateful the choice was there. She is now a 
college student. She is gaining the ability to 
support herself and the maturity to make a 
better choice of spouse when she is ready. 

Another relative became pregnant at age 
14 at about the same time. Shelley had the 
baby at age 15. She lived at home. The dis- 
ruption this caused her parents and the 
other children is hard to imagine. She did 
not finish high school. Shelley married 
early, had a second child and was left by her 
husband. At age 22, she can hold only 
menial, low-paying jobs and, with a six year 
old and a three year old, child care take a 
huge bite from income. Even with help, she 
and her children lead a difficult life. 

The fear and anger I feel at the thought 
that the right to choice would be restricted 
is impossible to express. I remain anony- 
mous because I do not wish to identify the 
other involved. 

May 13, 1985. 
NOW for Abortion Speakout. 

Dear NOW: In 1977, while married and 
living in New Zealand, I became pregnant 
with our second child. My husband threat- 
ened to leave our son and me if I continued 
the pregnancy. In order to keep the father 
for one child rather than lose the father for 
two, I had a legal abortion. 

I waited in the clinic waiting room with 
my girlfriend, Ms. Astrid Stewart, mother of 
3, and an avid pro-choice advocate, a pub- 
lished writer to magazines and newspapers 
on the subject. Astrid noticed a fervent 
public anti-abortion speaker in the room, 
sitting next to a young girl. She approached 
this woman in front of the 25-30 women sit- 
ting in the waiting room, and loudly asked 
what brought her here, This pro-SPUC (So- 
ciety for the Protection of Unborn Chil- 
dren) official was there to attain an abor- 
tion for her 13-year-old daughter! 

Is this hypocracy? 

F. G. 
EL SEGUNDO CA. 

My sister-in-law had an abortion. Her 
father, a good Catholic, was superintendent 
of schools in a medium size eastern town. 
The abortionist black-mailed her into giving 
him sexual favors for a year or he threat- 
ened to make public her abortion. How 
many others have been black-mailed for 
money or sex or god-knows-what? 

N.N. 
APRIL 22, 1985. 
Mr. RONALD REAGAN, 
President of the United States, c/o NARAL, 
Santa Monica, CA. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: “Freedom of choice 
by definition means there must exist more 
than one option.” My heart and my soul so 
cries. 

I am not an activist and have never been 
one. I consider myself a peace abiding 
person who has a strong moral upbringing 
and conviction for community responsibil- 
ity, family and the love of God. I am an 
American with strong ties to this land; my 
family ancestors on both sides fought in the 
American Revolution. I am a Certified 
Public Accountant with ten years of experi- 
ence in the area of taxation and will gradu- 
ate from law school this May. 

I enjoy children, although I have con- 
sciously chosen not to be a mother. Parent- 
hood is an important responsibility that 
should not be taken lightly. To be a good 
mother requires a lot of giving and’ dedica- 
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tion to raising and caring for a child. I am 
not that kind of person. I feel the demands 
of motherhood are an infringement on my 
freedom. 

We often. cannot not have it all and must 
therefore make choices. For each of us, the 
choice must be our own, for no one else can 
weigh and assess the trade-offs required in 
making these life decisions. The variables 
involved in assessing the trade-offs are very 
personal and totally subjective and intangi- 
ble. What is important to/for my sister or 
brother, may not be important to/for me. 
And vice versa. 


MY STORY 


I'm one of the lucky ones. I was not raped 
nor a victim of incest. It was 1983 and I was 
very much in love. I had found the “love of 
my life." The only man I would have 
wanted to father a child of mine. But this 
man did not want to be a father. And I 
wasn’t sure I wanted to be a mother. I was 
32 and secure in a professional career which 
was paying very good money. I could afford 
to support another human being and I felt 
no social stigma about being an unwed, 
single mother. But the question was, did I 
want the child and could I be there for it? 
Did I want to be a mother? The answer was, 
I couldn’t honestly say yes. 

This was my first (and only) pregnancy 
and it was an accident. I had been on birth 
control pills for a long time and was con- 
cerned about my health. I considered my al- 
ternatives which included the IUD, the 
diaphram, and the sympto-thermal method, 
all of which I had tried in the past. 

In 1972, I participated in the testing phase 
of the IUD, “the Copper 7” (at that time it 
was a Copper T). After 2-3 years I developed 
severe pains in my uterus and the IUD had 
to be removed. My memory of the pain is 
still with me today. I then tried the diaph- 
ram, but my husband at the time com- 
plained he could feel the edges and it inter- 
ferred with our sexual relations. I also had 
trouble keeping the diaphram in—it kept 
popping out and I was afraid I would get 
pregnant. 

I then tried a new experimental program 
called the sympto-thermal method (a so- 
phisticated rhythm method). This method 
uses a thermometer and the presence of 
vaginal discharge to determine when I was 
fertile. I kept a chart tracking the daily 
changes in my temperature and the absence 
or presence of vaginal discharge. When I 
was in my fertile phase, I had to abstain 
from sexual intercourse. This method re- 
quires a very understanding male sexual 
partner for a woman’s fertile phase can run 
between 15-20 days each month. 

I was using the sympto-thermal method in 
1976, when my husband and I separated. I 
then returned to birth control pills because 
they gave me the best protection. I was 27 
years old. 

I met David in 1977 and we are still to- 
gether and very much in love. While we 
both wanted a monogamous relationship, we 
did not want marriage. We each had our 
own set of scars and fears from past mar- 
riages. David was always very clear about 
his attitude toward children. He didn’t want 
them. He was the oldest of five, he said, and 
he had already raised one family. 

As for me, I have never felt that comforta- 
ble with children. When I was married at 21, 
my husband and I talked of having children, 
he very much wanted them. I thought I 
would out grow my discomfort. I never did. 

We finally divorced after 7 years because I 
realized that if I were to have a child with 
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my husband, he would fight me through the 
courts for custody of the child and I would 
lose. I still felt uncomfortable about having 
children. And I could not honestly say that 
I wanted custody of the child more than my 
husband. He didn’t feel this discomfort I 
felt. He didn’t feel this deep sense of loss of 
freedom that comes over me when I think 
of motherhood. And yet, I knew I could not 
face society as a mother not in custody of 
her child. 

It was sometime in 1982 that I decided to 
stop using birth control pills and to use the 
sympto-thermal method. It worked well 
with David and I until my birthday in Janu- 
ary, 1983. I guess I miscounted or fell in the 
grey area of my fertile phase, for I got preg- 
nant. I was furious. 

I knew in my bones that this was the “love 
of my life”. I knew that this was the only 
man who I would want to father my child. 
And yet, I couldn’t say I wanted to be a 
mother. But I must be willing to be a 
mother if I’m going to have a baby. And if I 
was to decide not to be a mother, it meant I 
must kill the only child I would ever want. 
The torment I felt at having to make this 
decision was endless. 

My heart poured out in anguish. This was 
not the kind of decision I wanted to have to 
make. I didn’t like any of the alternatives 
available to me. If I kept the child, I knew I 
would make a good mother and the child 
would have a good, loving home with a good 
upbringing. But did I want to be a mother? I 
had to be honest with myself and accept the 
reality that I treasured my freedom too 
much to be able to accept the demands of 
motherhood without resenting the child. I 
knew I would make a great mother. But 
that’s not really the question here. The 
question is do I want the job? 

Adoption was out of the question. Every- 
one must deal with this question based on 
their own set of emotional responses. For 
me, I would never want to be an adopted 
child. For no matter how loving the adop- 
tive family may be, it can never take away 
the knowledge that the natural parents did 
not want the child. The feeling of rejection 
created just by virtue of the fact of adop- 
tion, must always exist for that child at 
some level. 

This was not the choice I wanted to have 
to make. 

But I had to make a choice. And some of 
the decisions effected not just me but also 
the child. If I kept the child, would my 
great need for freedom disappear? I knew 
my old discomfort toward children never 
disappeared. And I could not face my life 
knowing I had permitted a child to come 
into this world to be adopted. 

And yet there was one decision which 
would not effect the child. If the child never 
is born, it does not know what it is missing. 

My choice was made. If the child is never 
born, I can not cause him/her to feel un- 
wanted by resenting my loss of freedom, If 
the child is never born, I can not cause him/ 
her to feel rejected by giving him/her up 
for adoption. If the child is never born, it 
will not know what it is missing. 

I loved my child so much, I didn’t have it. 

After the abortion, I felt like a butterfly 
suddenly released free. My body sighed a 
great relief and I shouted with joy. I 
breathed deeper. I noticed the blue sky. I 
felt free again. It was then that I suddenly 
realized how trapped I must have felt by the 
baby. For me the choice had been the right 
one. 

My abortion was my alternative to moth- 
erhood. It was my choice and my choice 
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alone. I had a right to choose motherhood. 
And I had a right to not choose mother- 
hood. I'm only grateful I had a choice. 

In the fall of '83 I decided to have a tubal 
ligation. My abortion confirmed to me that 
motherhood was not for me. 

CONCERN FOR MY COUNTRY: 

Isn’t the real essence of America having 
the freedom to choose? If that answer is not 
in the affirmative, then my parents, teach- 
ers and Sunday school teachers all lied to 
me. Or is the real issue here the question of 
who decides from what options we can 
choose from. 

But if I am the one who must select one 
option over another, must I accept the op- 
tions defined and selected by another? How 
can that other person know what is best for 
me? How can that individual weigh and 
assess the subjective and intangible trade- 
offs I must make? 

Deciding to have an abortion is a personal 
decision and for many of us it is not an easy 
decision. For outsiders not involved it may 
seem like a simple matter. But remember, 
you only see the outside of the person. 

I believe in America. I believe America 
stands for freedom of choice for the individ- 
ual, for the community and for the nation 
as a whole. I believe that democracy and 
capitalism are the best combination to 
ensure this freedom. But democracy re- 
quires first and foremost that the individual 
be able to participate in defining and select- 
ing the options from which to choose from. 
Options defined by the individual as being 
important to that individual. Not options 
defined as important by a select few or by 
the government. And for sure, not the total 
elimination of all options. 

If our government can define and limit 
the options from which the individual can 
choose, how is our government any differ- 
ent from the Soviet Union or Castro’s Cuba? 
Isn't America different? Don’t we believe 
that the Soviets are terrible for limiting the 
options available to their people to speak 
out, to travel outside their country, to prac- 
tice a religion, to immigrate and to farm and 
manufacture whatever they want. The 
Soviet people must accept the options de- 
fined and selected by another, their govern- 
ment. 

And America shouts with dignity about 
how terrible the Soviet Union is for not let- 
ting their people have freedom of choice. 
But what is America doing when it tells a 
woman she can not choose to have an abor- 
tion but must give birth to an unwanted 
child. She can not prevent but must give 
birth to a child that will be deformed for 
life (both her life and the child’s) with mon- 
golism. Or the victim of rape or incest, she 
must be reminded continuously for nine 
months of that terrifying event. And the 
child of rape or incest must come into this 
world knowing he/she exists only because of 
a terrible harm done to his/her mother, Is 
this really what democracy and freedom in 
America means? 

I believe democracy stands for choice. But 
freedom of choice does not exist where 
there is an option of one. 

Sincerely, 
J.B.e 
è Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
satisfaction that I take part in the na- 
tional campaign to humanize the di- 
lemma faced by many of our constitu- 
ents who must make the almost impos- 
sible choice of having or not having an 
abortion. I excerpt from a letter from 
a constituent of mine. She shows 
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clearly that governmental intrusion 
into this most personal matter leads to 
less life, not more, and less happiness 
for the living, not more. 

There were eleven of us that morning at 
Kaiser scheduled for abortions. The only 
bad moment was when a young doctor came 
in to the recovery area where we all were 
and announced very self-righteously that he 
didn’t like abortions and we'd better be care- 
ful and not need one again. I felt like hit- 
ting him and was especially angry that he 
made some of the other women feel guilty. I 
never felt guilty at all—not for one second. 

I guess my clear attitude and understand- 
ing of my right to govern my own body 
came from the fact that I could easily talk 
to my mother and boy friend about this. My 
mother had told me that her mother had 
had three illegal abortions before in Ohio 
when all birth control was illegal for 
women. My grandmother had given birth to 
10 children before her first abortion at 
about age 37. I also knew that another one 
of my female relatives had had an illegal 
abortion years before. 

I felt confident about my right to decide 
about my body, glad that the Supreme 
Court agreed, and angry that my grand- 
mother and relative had had to have illegal 
abortions. 

A few years ago my boy friend and I were 
married. We now have two beautiful chil- 
dren. We feel very responsible about our 
sexuality. Two weeks ago my husband had a 
vasectomy.@® 


è Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Speaker, abortion 
is one of the most volatile and debated 
matters I have faced during my time 
in Congress. As a Methodist minister, I 
have a great respect for the value of 
human life, and I can understand and 
respect the views of those who oppose 
abortion. However, when I served as 
chaplain of Drexel University in the 
late 1960’s, I often rode with the 
police-clergy unit in Philadelphia. It 
was through this experience that I 
first witnessed the human tragedy of 
illegal, backroom abortion, and came 
to the belief that although abortion is 
an unhappy alternative, it is an alter- 
native that the Federal Government 
should not deny. 

No one supports abortion; however, 
many see it as a necessary option in a 
complicated world. I believe that the 
best way for government to deal with 
the issue is to fight its causes. I look 
forward to a day when abortion is no 
longer necessary, when America has 
reached a stage where poverty, igno- 
rance, and sexual violence can be 
eliminated. 

To this end, I would like to insert a 
letter written by Ramonita Johnson of 
Pittsburgh, PA. I think that it speaks 
for itself. 

The letter follows: 

May 15, 1985. 

DEAR PRESIDENT REAGAN: I was born in 
Puerto Rico, and I grew up and went to 
school there. When I was a young woman, I 
came to the United States to live and work, 
and shortly after that I was married. I have 
had three children, and two of them—both 
boys—are still living; they are in their twen- 
ties. They are very, very nice children and 
well behaved. Nonetheless, I worry. There is 
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in me a constant fear that they will turn to 
drugs. For me, the danger is especially 
frightening, because their father is a heroin 
addict. 

When I found out that I was pregnant, 
quite a few years ago, I had my two boys to 
care for, and Norma, a baby girl. I already 
had all that I could handle, because the 
third child, our daughter, was a spina bifida 
baby, and I had made a promise to myself, 
when she was born with this condition, that 
I would take care of her until the end. I 
knew that such a baby will live two or three 
years at the most and I had a choice: I could 
place Norma in a hospital, or I could take 
care of her at home. I felt that I owed it to 
my special baby to see that she had the care 
she needed. 

Norma lived to sixteen months and it was 
not an easy time, but I will always be glad 
that, with God's help, I was able to keep the 
promise I made. 

Spina bifida babies have spines that are 
not completely closed. They are born with a 
sac of spinal fluid attached to their backs. 
They must be in an upright position at all 
times so that this fluid cannot go into the 
lungs and cause pneumonia, or smother the 
baby to death. They cannot be permitted to 
fall on the sac, and it must be cleaned with 
sterile procedures once or twice a day. 

My life was limited in that time, but it 
had its rewards. I knew what had to be done 
for her, and I knew that I could do it, At the 
same time, I was trying desperately to find 
out if this deformity was my fault—was 
there something wrong with me? Or could it 
have been caused by her father’s drug addic- 
tion? 

I talked to doctors and read a lot of medi- 
cal books about genetics and I got enough 
answers to convince me that such a problem 
could have something to do with a parent's 
heroin habit. 

One day he showed up again. With ad- 
dicts, that is how it is * * * I told him he 
could not stay with us anymore * * * I could 
not get him to leave. He said that he was my 
husband, and had rights * * * He would wait 
until I was really exhausted * * * and then 
he would rape me. Finally he disappeared 
again. Three or four weeks later I realized 
that I was pregnant. 

First, I was shocked, and then I became 
very, very angry * * * with him, this hus- 
band who had never done anything for me 
or his children. And how could I take a 
chance of having another baby with deform- 
ities? 

I decided that I must seek an abortion. I 
did not know anything about how you 
would do this * * * It would be complicated, 
it would be expensive. And it was, of course, 
illegal. 

I did a lot of praying * * * Even though I 
knew it was supposed to be a wrong thing—a 
taking of life, and all—at no time did I have 
feelings of guilt. Just this great sense of 
peace. 

It took me about a month to get the 
money together and work everything out. 

The abortion itself was a hard thing, a 
cold thing. There was no way to prepare 
yourself for the way it was then. Who was 
this you were putting yourself into the 
hands of? What was their experience, their 
credentials? You could not know; you could 
not ask. You could only take it or leave it. 

I was there about twenty minutes. She 
put a catheter through my uterus—one big, 
sharp pain—then packed the vagina with 
gauze, and told me to get up and go home. 
She told me to make sure that the after- 
birth came out. She did not say what to do 
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if it didn’t * * * Never once did she look me 
in the eyes. 

I stayed in bed for about a week, on and 
off the bed, and just doing the necessary 
things for Norma. After about two weeks, 
most of the bleeding stopped, and then 
slowly my strength came back. 

When I look back now, I think I was 
pretty lucky. I was not dead. My children 
are lucky, too, that they grew up with me 
and not in a foster home somewhere. That 
is what counts. 

If I had not had that abortion, I would 
have been pregnant at the time I buried 
Norma, and then I think I would have gone 
to pieces. 

A few months after the abortion, a day 
came when Norma had been feeling a little 
bit bad. All of a sudden, her temperature 
went up and she started breathing hard. 
There was a funny noise in her chest. When 
I picked her up and I took her to the hospi- 
tal, I knew that she was going to die that 
day. After it was all over—they had really 
tried, but she could not be saved—they 
called me into the room, and I kissed her. 
When I lost Norma, I did not need a long 
time of mourning. I look back on that time, 
and I am still amazed at the feeling of peace 
that came after she died. 

Slowly your point of view changes. But 
the faith does not leave you. I did not be- 
lieve that it was God's intention that I 
should have that fourth child, because I 
knew that it would break me, and my family 
too. 

Sincerely, 
RAMONITA JOHNSON.@ 


@ Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Speaker, I recom- 
mend to my colleagues this brief but 
articulate letter, written by a medical 
doctor, a pediatrician in my district. 
She cherishes life. Please heed her 
counsel. 

May 14, 1985. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN Boxer: I am writ- 
ing on behalf of the women of our state who 
desire the freedom of choice. Many of these 
women will not write because of age—teen- 
agers, because of illiteracy—the poor and 
underprivileged or because they assume this 
right will be available to them when they 
need it—days, weeks, months or years from 
now. 

As a pediatrician, I care for and counsel 
these women every day. They are the teen- 
agers who are still learning about the world, 
not yet ready to nourish and teach their 
own offspring. They are the overburdened 
young mothers whose incomes, strength and 
patience are not ready for yet another child. 
And they are the educated, anxious middle 
class parents of a child with a problem who 
are not ready for another child, with or 
without that problem. 

These are the women of the state of Cali- 
fornia on whose behalf I write. They and 
their lives depend on the right to choice. 
Please consider this when contemplating 
and voting on the right to consider abortion 
an option—these women depend on that 
right and your support of them. 

Thank you very much. 

Sincerely, 
Jean C. Haywarp, M.D.@ 


U.S. POLICY IN MOZAMBIQUE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. SILJAN- 
DER] is recognized for 60 minutes. 
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Mr. DORNAN Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SILJANDER. I will be happy to 
yield. I am here to talk about the issue 
dealing with the administration’s 
policy in Mozambique, but for my 
dear, good friend from California, who 
I have grown to know and love, I will 
be more than thrilled to yield any part 
of my time to him. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. And as I 
serve on the Africa Subcommittee of 
the Foreign Relations Committee with 
the gentleman who is the distin- 
guished ranking minority member on 
that Africa Subcommittee, I would 
like to participate in the discussion in 
Mozambique. 

Since the administration is Republi- 
can and avowedly anticommunist, I am 
rather shocked that we are consider- 
ing giving a Marxist government aid 
and I know the gentleman has done as 
much or probably more research on 
this than any Member sitting in Con- 
gress today. 


ABORTION 


However, in coming over to join the 
gentleman on this special order I could 
not help but listen with fascination to 
the prior special order. And although I 
have respect for the Members in- 
volved, I would like to make a few ob- 
servations on that, and maybe the gen- 
tleman would, too. 

In relating the agony about abor- 
tion, and it certainly is a national 
agony, and I believe a national dis- 
grace, the taking of human life to the 
rate of a million and a half innocent 
children in their mothers’ wombs, in 
trying to address this issue some of 
our very distinguished and thoughtful 
Members do not realize how many 
times in supporting abortion they use 
the word “baby” and the word “child.” 

Now, I would like to discuss what is 
usually referred to as a moment of joy 
in the life of people, in the life even of 
some unwed people, the birth of a 
healthy little boy or girl. If it is twins 
or triplets, it is double or triple the 
joy. 

In the city of Orange in the county 
of Orange that I represent in Congress 
there was a magnificent moment of 
joy within the last few days. We are 
now at the critical day and one-half 
point of 3 days, which is the critical 
period of survival of six children, sex- 
tuplets, out of seven that were born. 

Four boys and two girls have sur- 
vived so far. The seventh child was 
born stillborn. 

There is no known case of seven chil- 
dren surviving one single birth any- 
where in the world. There are, howev- 
er, six sets of sextuplets. This is the 
first American, God willing they all 
survive, set of sextuplets in the history 
of the United States of America. 
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Mr. SILJANDER. I would ask the 
gentleman how many months old were 
the infants? 

Mr. DORNAN of California. They 
were born prematurely in the seventh 
month. 

Mr. SILJANDER. Seven months. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. There is 
one other sibling, a son, in the family, 
so now the family, as of this moment, 
has seven children with the six surviv- 
ing children. 

Now, all of the children of the six 
surviving, and we are all praying as a 
team of 40 doctors and nurses are 
fighting for life, fighting to keep these 
children alive, every one of them is 
under 2 pounds. As a matter of fact, 
the largest of the six children is only 1 
pound 13 ounces and the smallest is 1 
pound 1 ounce. 

Now, here is what is the tragic side 
of this for the United States of Amer- 
ica. All across this country last year, 
and at a horrendous rate for 12 years, 
children by the tens of thousands, 
babies, are being killed in their moth- 
ers’ wombs at a pound and a pound 
and an ounce, and yes, more than 2 
pounds, because the Supreme Court 
decision, for all of the discussion that 
we have had here in Congress, has al- 
lowed abortion through all 9 months 
of pregnancy. And in the one or two 
cases where doctors have been found 
to have suffocated children, or said, “I 
don’t want that little S.O.B. to survive 
the abortion,” and I am thinking of 
one in my county of Orange, there has 
not been one conviction, and very few 
cases, and the legal authorities have 
virtually given up. In other words, it is 
9 months, go for broke, all abortions 
approved, and tens of thousands out of 
the million and a half are killed with 
either saline solution injections or all 
sorts of other ways to abort living chil- 
dren in their mothers’ wombs at the 
life cycle of these six surviving chil- 
dren that 40 doctors are trying to save. 

One of the things that kept coming 
to me during the prior special order is 
that there were more illegal abortions 
in the United States during all 12 
years since the Supreme Court deci- 
sion than there were prior to the Su- 
preme Court decision. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORNAN of California. I will in 
one second. I will be glad to. I did not 
interrupt the gentlewoman’s special 
order. 

Mr. SILJANDER. If the gentleman 
would yield, it is my time and my spe- 
cial order. I have 1 hour and I am 
going to consume a lot of that on Mo- 
zambique. As the ranking Republican 
I have yielded to the gentleman. 

Mrs. JOHNSON. Would the gentle- 
man, however, recognize that had he 
spoken during our special order when 
we controlled the time we would have 
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had a chance to at least correct an 
issue of fact that he is mistaken in. 

Mr. SILJANDER. I think I control 
the time, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time is controlled by the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. SILJANDER]. 

Mr. SILJANDER. I am not going to 
get into an hour of debate. 

Mrs. JOHNSON. I appreciate that 
the gentleman does not want to have 
his time infringed upon. 

Mr. SILJANDER. I still control the 
time, Mr. Speaker. 

I am not going to get into a discus- 
sion here or a debate on abortion. On 
some night, if you would like to come 
down here to the floor, I am sure that 
the gentleman and I would be more 
than thrilled to engage in that hour, if 
it is thereby assigned. And we did not 
interrupt you. 

Mrs. JOHNSON. But you gave the 
courtesy to him and not to me, and I 
think that is unfortunate. 

Mr. SILJANDER. I control the time 
and I am yielding some of my time and 
have allowed the gentleman to speak 
for a couple of minutes on whatever 
he wanted to speak on. He is speaking 
on something that motivates him, that 
touches his heart, as your hearts were 
touched. And when he is completed I 
intend to proceed on Mozambique. 

If you would like to discuss Mozam- 
bique, I would be more than thrilled at 
that time to have a discussion on Mo- 
zambique. 

I yield back to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Dornan]. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Let me 
conclude, out of fairness to the frus- 
tration of our distinguished Members 
who had their special order, that there 
will be opportunity later in this year 
to discuss this during earlier days, ear- 
lier hours of coverage, prime time, you 
name it. And I can predict to them 
with absolute certainty that for the 
rest of their lives, whatever God gives 
them on this planet, they will have op- 
portunities to discuss this because the 
pro-life movement is now in the as- 
cendency, it is not receding. 
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And it is in its ascendancy because of 
groups like WEBA—Women Exploited 
By Abortion. 

Now, for all of the letters that were 
written and read here tonight, I have 
letters written by women who suffered 
grievously because they were shuffled 
into this abortion process and after 
the fact realized one stunning, simple 
conclusion: That is a baby in that 
womb. And it has life. And if you be- 
lieve in God, as I do, it has a God- 
given immortal soul that will exist for 
eternity. And we are sending these 
God-created infants back to their Cre- 
ator without his permission. And this 
holocaust which we choose to call it is 
going to exist for all of our lives and 
we will have ample opportunity to dis- 
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cuss it in depth for the 99th Congress, 
the 100th Congress, and as many Con- 
gresses as our Creator gives us for the 
rest of time. 

If the gentleman would like to now 
discuss our Africa Subcommittee, I ap- 
preciate him yielding this time. I am 
ready to sit and listen to his observa- 
tion on the factfinding trip to Mozam- 
bique and where we are going with our 
Africa Subcommittee and particularly 
I want to be informed on this adminis- 
tration sending military aid to a Marx- 
ist government in a small country 
loaded with Cuban mercenaries and 
KGB and East German secret police 
and Soviet military advisers. 

I turn back to the gentleman. 

Mr. SILJANDER. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his comments. 

I did agree with the gentle lady that 
I would yield 1 minute; 1 minute 60 
seconds. 

Mrs. JOHNSON. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman from Michigan yielding. 

I agree it is not the time to get in- 
volved in a debate on the subject of 
abortion. I do wish that the gentleman 
had joined in the special order that 
Representative ScHROEDER and I had 
earlier so that we could have con- 
trolled the time and responded. But it 
is very important that Representative 
ScHROEDER clear up a matter of fact 
that he has misstated. I yield to her. 

Mr. SILJANDER. I remind the gen- 
tlewoman that I control the time. 

Mrs. JOHNSON. Just a matter of 
fact. It will be 1 second. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SILJANDER. I will yield to the 
gentle lady for the remainder of her 1 
minute. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. All I wanted to 
state is I think it is important to point 
out what the Supreme Court decision 
did say, and that is, it breaks it into 
the three trimesters and abortion un- 
controlled is in the first 3 months. We 
keep getting that mixed up in the 
debate. It is very, very important to 
point that out. 

Second, if any child is born alive 
under the terms that you are talking 
about and were killed, that is murder 
in any State in the Union and those 
people should be prosecuted, and we 
would all agree with that. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. It hap- 
pens all the time; they beat the rap; 
they get hung juries. 

Mr. SILJANDER. I will regain my 
time. The gentle lady, both gentle 
ladies, had an opportunity to respond 
to the gentleman from California. I 
would like to proceed with my special 
order. 

Does the gentleman wish to re- 
spond? If so, I will give him 1 minute, 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the gentleman from Michigan for 
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yielding. I just have a couple of com- 
ments I would like to make. 

Mr. Speaker, of the over 1.5 million 
abortions performed each year in the 
United States it is estimated that well 
over 150,000 second and third trimes- 
ter babies are legally terminated in 
this country. According to the Centers 
for Disease Control in Atlanta, GA, 
approximately 500 babies actually sur- 
vive this procedure and go on to be 
adopted. Thousands more survive mo- 
mentarily but receive no treatment 
whatsoever and therefore die. 

Clearly the unborn child is a pathet- 
ic victim whose right to life is predi- 
cated solely on whether or not he or 
she is wanted. What is becoming in- 
creasingly clear is that they are not 
the only victims. I listened carefully to 
some of the comments made a little 
earlier by the gentlewomen and some 
of the other Members of that special 
order. And Nancyjo Mann, a founder 
of the group known as WEBA, which 
stands for Women Exploited By Abor- 
tion, last year in an article in the 
Washington Times of August 3, 1983, 
explained very clearly how she and 
members of her organization became 
involved. They had an abortion, came 
to regret it, and then they now are 
going out to abortion clinics and doing 
a lot of sidewalk counseling trying to 
persuade other women not to make 
that same mistake. 

I would like to share with this body 
some comments that Ms. Mann made 
in describing her abortion. I know we 
heard some letters or heard some let- 
ters described here before about that 
decision. It obviously is a very tough 
and difficult decision, but it is not the 
kind of decision, the kind of matter 
that it is described as. There is a 
victim involved, there is a baby, and 
there is a great deal of trauma attend- 
ant to each and every abortion. 

What we are trying to do in this 
Congress, and there is a growing move- 
ment, is to addresss the actual violence 
of abortion, the fact that the methods 
that are employed by the abortionist, 
whether it be the D and C method 
which is literal dismemberment; 
whether it be the suction method, 
which is literal dismemberment; 
whether it be a saline abortion which 
involves the injection of a high con- 
centrated salt solution that literally 
pickles alive that baby in a salt, saline 
solution, a toxic material, a chemical 
poisoning, or the other methods incud- 
ing just allowing the child to die due 
to exposure like in a hysterotomy 
abortion, when a child is aborted at a 
later term and left to die due to expo- 
sure. 

Nancyjo Mann, the founder of 
WEBA, and there are as of this writ- 
ing over a year ago over 10,000 mem- 
bers, women, all of whom have had an 
abortion who came forward and are 
now saying that they deeply regret it, 
she writes, and I quote: “I went in and 
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I asked ‘What are you going to do to 
me?’ All they did was look at my stom- 
ach and say, ‘I’m going to take a little 
fluid out, put a little fluid in, you'll 
have severe cramps and expel the 
fetus.’ I said, ‘is that all?’ He said 
‘That’s all.’ It didn’t sound too bad. 
But what that doctor described to me 
was not the truth. I went to the hospi- 
tal and 60 CC's of amniotic fluid were 
drawn out and a saline solution inject- 
ed. Immediately the needle went 
through the abdomen, I hated Nan- 
cyjo. I hated myself. With every ounce 
of my being I wanted to scream 
‘Please, stop, don’t do this to me.’ But 
I couldn’t get it out. Once they put in 
the saline there is no way to reverse it, 
and for the next hour and a half I felt 
my daughter thrash around violently 
while she was being choked, poisoned, 
burned and suffocated to death. I 
didn’t know any of that was going to 
happen. And I remember talking to 
her and I remember telling her I 
didn’t want to do this, I wished she 
could live. And yet she was dying and I 
remember her very last kick on her 
left side. She had no strength left. 

“I have tried to imagine us dying 
that kind of death, a pillow put over 
us, suffocating. In 4 minutes we would 
pass out. We would have that gift of 
passing out and then dying. But it 
took her 1% hours just to die. 

“Then I was given an intravenous in- 
jection to help stimulate labor and I 
went into hard labor for over 12 hours. 
And at 5:30 a.m. on the October 31 I 
delivered my daughter whose name is 
now Charmaine Marie. She was 14 
inches long, she weighed over a pound 
and a half. She had a head of hair and 
her eyes were opening. 

“T got to hold her because the nurses 
didn’t make it to the room in time. I 
delivered my girl myself. They 
grabbed her out of my hands and 
threw her, threw her, into a bedpan. 
After they finished and took her away 
in the bedpan, they brought a lady in 
to finish her last hour of labor lying 
next to me. She had a healthy baby 
boy. That was tough. 

“I liked Nancyjo, I liked me prior to 
the abortion. But shame and remorse 
and guilt set in. I mean when you get 
ahold of your own daughter and you 
see what you did. She was not a fetus. 
She was not a product of conception. 
She was not a tissue adhering to the 
uterine wall. She was my daughter and 
I got to hold her, at only 5% months, 
22 weeks. So those are cheap, inhuman 
words to use around me.” 

She goes on to say throughout the 
course of this article many people 
have, many women are coming for- 
ward, not just writing letters but 
speaking out and trying to advise 
other women not to advise this same 
tragic mistake. 

Mr. SILJANDER. If the gentleman 
will yield, how many women belong to 
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the WEBA organization? Does the 
gentleman have any idea? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The 
number exceeds 10,000. 

Mr. SILJANDER. 10,000? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. SILJANDER. These are women 
who have had abortions? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. SILJANDER. That are now op- 
posing abortions because of emotional 
and physical stress they personally 
suffered? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The gen- 
tleman is correct. And one of the sto- 
ries that so many of them tell is the 
fact that they were literally sold a 
pack of lies about the life they carried 
within them. They were not told the 
truth. They were not told what inher- 
ent violence the actual procedure en- 
tails. Saline solution abortions, I think 
if more people in this country were to 
focus on the methods utilized by the 
abortionists, injections of high concen- 
trated salt solutions, it is painful. The 
child feels pain. 
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It would be very similar if you or I 
were to be injected with salt solutions. 
We would die, and it would be a very 
traumatic way of dying, of expiring, 
and this is what we are doing to the 
unborn child at phenomenal rates. 

I know of several women; I know one 
in New Jersey who, when it was fully 
explained to her what the saline would 
do to her baby, decided not to have 
that abortion. 

A couple of years back in the State 
of New Jersey, we tried to pass what 
was called an informed consent bill 
that would provide that a woman prior 
to submission to an abortion would 
have to be made aware of what the 
abortion entailed. The pro-choice 
groups objected vigorously to this kind 
of imparting of information, and I 
could never understand why. Why are 
they afraid of the truth? I think that 
that is what this issue is all about. 

There was a time in our society 
when we looked at the black person in 
our Constitution, and the Supreme 
Court in the Dred Scott decision 
upheld the fact that, according to 
them, that blacks were nonpersons, a 
total abomination; and slavery was 
sustained that much longer. 

Now we have a situation where all of 
the empirical evidence proves beyond 
a shadow of a doubt that the unborn 
are every bit as human as you or I, de- 
serving of basic, fundmental human 
rights, the most fundamental of which 
is the right to life, and that we need to 
provide basic protection via the law; 
whether it be through Supreme Court 
reversal or through action in this 
body. 

So I just want to conclude by asking 
all of those who perhaps are tuning in 
tonight, perhaps may read this 
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Recorp, to look carefully, deliberative- 
ly at what abortion does to the baby 
and what it does to the other victim, 
the mother. 
The newspaper article follows: 
[From the Washington Times, Aug. 3, 1983] 
WomeEN Form WEBA To FIGHT ABORTIONS 


(Nancyjo Mann on the horror of having 
an abortion, and of the mission of Women 
Exploited By Abortion.) 

Every year for the past 10 years, 1.5 mil- 
lion women have had an abortion. For 
many, according to Nancyjo Mann, founder 
and president of Women Exploited By Abor- 
tion (WEBA), having an abortion only 
began their problem. Mann was interviewed 
by Washington Times staff writer and col- 
umnist Tom Diaz. 

Q: Tell us about your experience with 
abortion and its consequences. 

A: My experience goes back to 1974, the 
month of October, 30th day—the day that I 
killed my baby girl. It was a second trimes- 
ter abortion. I was 5% months pregnant. 

I went to the doctor because family mem- 
bers had pressured me, had encouraged me. 
There was no “Nancy maybe you should re- 
consider,” because it was not my idea in the 
first place, it was theirs. 

My husband had walked out the door and 
deserted us. The responsibility of three chil- 
dren was just too much for him. I went to 
my mother and my brother and asked, 
“What am I going to do?” And my mother 
said “It’s obvious, Nancy, no man’s going to 
want you with three children, let alone the 
two you already have. You're probably not 
going to amount to a hill of beans and 
you're probably going to be on welfare the 
rest of your life.” 

And following those three positive, uplift- 
ing statements, she said “You're going to 
have to have an abortion.” Then she called 
one of the leading ob/gyns in the Midwest, 
and he said, “Absolutely, no problem. Bring 
her on in.” 

Q: Did he know at the time how far you 
were along? 

A: Absolutely. He does all kinds of second 
trimesters, no problem. 

I went in and I asked, “What are you 
going to do to me?” All he did was look at 
my stomach and say, “I’m going to take a 
little fluid out, put a little fluid in, you'll 
have severe cramps and expel the fetus.” 

I said, “Is that all?” He said, “That’s all.” 

It didn’t sound too bad. But what that 
doctor described to me was not the truth. 

I went to the hospital and 60 ccs of amnio- 
tic fluid were drawn out, and a saline solu- 
tion injected. Immediately the needle went 
through the abdomen I hated Nancyjo, I 
hated myself. With every ounce of my being 
I wanted to scream out “Please, stop, don’t 
do this to me.” But I couldn’t get it out. 

Once they put in the saline there’s no way 
to reverse it. And for the next hour and a 
half I felt my daughter thrash around vio- 
lently while she was being choked, poisoned, 
burned and suffocated to death. I didn’t 
know any of that was going to happen. And 
I remember talking to her and I remember 
telling her I didn’t want to do this, I wished 
she could live. And yet she was dying and I 
remember her very last kick on her left-side. 
She had no strength left. 

I've tried to imagine us dying that kind of 
death, a pillow put over us, suffocating. In 
four minutes we’d pass out. We’d have that 
gift of passing out and then dying. But it 
took her an hour and a half just to die. 

Then I was given an intravenuous injec- 
tion to help stimulate labor and I went into 
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hard labor for 12 hours. And at 5:30 a.m. on 
the 31st of October I delivered my daughter 
whose name is now Charmaine Marie. She 
was 14 inches long. She weighed over a 
pound and a half. She had a head of hair 
and her eyes were opening. 

I got to hold her because the nurses didn’t 
make it to the room in time. I delivered my 
girl myself. They grabbed her out of my 
hands and threw her, threw her, into a 
bedpan. After they finished and took her 
away in the bedpan, they brought a lady in 
to finish her last hour of labor lying next to 
me. She had a healthy baby boy. 

That was tough. 

I liked Nancyjo, I liked me, prior to the 
abortion. But shame and remorse and guilt 
set in—I mean when you get a hold of your 
own daughter and you see what you did. 
She was not a “fetus.” She was not a prod- 
uct of conception.” She was not a “tissue ad- 
hering to the uterine wall.” She was my 
daughter and I got to hold her, at only 5% 
months, 22 weeks. So those are cheap, inhu- 
man words to use around me. 

I chose to be sterilized because I couldn't 
cope with the idea that I could possibly kill 
again. It was too devastating. It was not 
something you go around telling people, 
that you just killed your baby, no problem. I 
was ashamed, totally ashamed. 

Q: But some people would say that al- 
though this experience obviously had a 
great impact on you, it is not characteristic 
of most other women who have abortions. Is 
your case unusual? 

A: No, my case is not unusual at all. 
People want to say “Oh, but Nancy, you’re 
the extreme,” That’s not true. In fact there 
are so many more of us than there are the 
other. The emotional hurt is so deep. You 
do not discuss your abortion, the suction 
machines and the needles and everything 
else, over a cup of tea and a cookie. Women 
just don’t do this. The pain is just too deep 
and too great. 

I'm sure there are women out there who 
are never fazed, never, by their abortion. 
But I would say that 98, 99 percent of them 
are fazed, whether it’s for a small period of 
time or for the rest of their life, whether 
they suffer only a small degree or die from 
their abortions. 

Q: How did WEBA—Women Exploited By 
Abortion—get started? 

A: About one year ago I was talking to an- 
other recording artist who was pro-life. I 
asked what pro-life meant and he said he 
was anti-abortion. I said “Hank, I had an 
abortion in 1974. I was 54% months pregnant. 
It hurt so bad for so long. 

He just about drove the car off the road. 
And he said, “Nancy, you've got to tell the 
story.” So, a year ago, I went public, found- 
ed WEBA. 

Q: How many members do you have? 

A: I'm a 10-month-old corporation and in 
10 months I’ve gone from being two people, 
my vice president and myself, in two states, 
Virginia and Iowa, to now having 34 states 
with approximately 10,000 women in my 
group. 

Q: What are some of the effects of abor- 
tion on women? 

A: I have women who cannot vacuum 
their carpets. They have to have the neigh- 
bor or their husbands do it while they're at 
the grocery store, because of the suction 
sound. You see, the suction machine (used 
in many abortions) makes that sucking 
sound—it’s 29 times more powerful than the 
vacuum we use in our home. The majority 
of the women aren’t put to sleep. It’s done 
without being put to sleep. It’s heartbreak- 
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ing to me that they can’t run a vacuum 
cleaner—that’s a deep wound. 

One psychological effect we see almost all 
the time is guilt. Others are suicidal im- 
pulses, a sense of loss, of unfulfillment. 
Mourning, regret and remorse. Withdrawal, 
loss of confidence in decision-making capa- 
bilities. They feel that maybe they've made 
a wrong decision, maybe they can’t make 
another decision right in their life. Lower- 
ing of self esteem. Preoccupation with 
death. Hostilities, self-destructive behavior, 
anger and rage. You can lose your temper 
quickly. A despair, helplessness, desire to re- 
member the death date which is really 
weird but you do that. You remember these 
dates very strongly. A preoccupation with 
the would-be due date or due month. My 
daughter was due in early March, so in early 
March it’s there. 

An intent interest in babies but a thwart- 
ed maternal instinct. Women really are in- 
terested in babies, but I have many mem- 
bers who can’t hold children. A hatred for 
anyone connected with abortion. Lack of 
desire to enter into a relationship with a 
partner, loss of interest in sex, an inability 
to forgive self, feeling of dehumanization, 
nightmares, seizures and tremors, frustra- 
tions, feeling of being exploited. And child 
abuse. We see a lot of child abuse. 

I want you to understand that I do not 
come from any right to life organization. 
We are connected with no one. We remain 
neutral. But we are the ones they are all ar- 
guing about and discussing and debating. 
We are the voice of experience. 

I told Congressman (Henry A.) Waxman, 
D-Cal., at a recent hearing, “Have you ever 
had your cervix dilated and the womb 
ripped open? Have you ever had tubes stuck 
inside of you and everything sucked out? 
Have you ever had needles stuck through 
your abdomen? Have you ever felt your 
baby thrash around and die? Have you ever 
had hard labor, delivered and held your 
baby? Because if you haven't, sir, you can’t 
intelligently talk to me about this. We are 
the voice of experience. We've all had this 
done to us.” 

And that’s a fact. So we hold our own 
ground, our own turf, our own territory. 

Q: What is it that your organization does 
as a voice of experience? 

A: We are a support group for those 
women who hurt—physically, emotionally, 
mentally and spiritually—from their abor- 
tions. We are there when the phone rings at 
3 in the morning and someone is suicidal be- 
cause maybe it was four years ago on that 
day and they still can't cope with it. We cry 
with them and talk with them. We are a 
support group. We also are a political group. 
I am classified as that, and I guess the 
strongest thing of what I intend to do—I 
intend to shut the abortion industry down. I 
intend to shut the abortion-on-demand in- 
dustry down. 

We also have rape victims and incest vic- 
tims among our members—the other 3 per- 
cent (not abortion-on-demand). And every 
one of them is getting ready to go public, to 
speak very publicly—their full names, ages, 
everything. They're not ashamed. They 
know what happened to their lives. They 
became victims of an industry that is 
making lots of money, that was supposed to 
be a quick answer. 

And now they’re under psychiatric care, 
psychological care. Because of the abortion, 
not the rape and incest. They overcame the 
rape and the incest. Sure they needed help, 
but they overcame that. But they have had 
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a very difficult time overcoming killing that 
innocent baby. 

They heard of WEBA and they contacted 
us. And two of them were so brutally beaten 
they couldn’t make it to the hospital in 
time. Pure rapes, I’m not talking about just 
a strong sexual aggressiveness. I'm talking 
about women who were brutally beaten, 
true rape victims. 

Q: You talked about political activity. 
What’s been your experience here in the 
Congress? 

A: I testified two weeks ago before Rep. 
Waxman, Barbara Mikulski and a few other 
congressmen. It was a stacked hearing—14 
to 1 doesn’t sound very balanced to me. But 
I went in very open and honest with them, 
they sat very intently and very amazed at 
the story I had to tell about my organiza- 
tion, myself and my constituency, WEBA. 

Barbara Mikulski said “I've never heard 
this side.” I said, “No, Pandora’s box got 
opened up 10 years ago and now you're just 
starting to see it.” I predict that in five 
years we will see an epidemic of mental and 
nervous breakdowns among the women of 
this country. People are not going to know 
why and I’m going to be able to tell you 
why: because they've had an abortion, that’s 
why. 

It’s a quick solution. Abortion is not an 
ending of problems, it’s the down payment 
for a whole new set of problems. That’s 
what it is. It doesn’t get rid of them. 

Q: Have congressmen been exposed to 
your view, the voice of experience? 

A: No, I hear time and time again, “I’ve 
never heard this side before.” “Are there 
many more like you? they ask. And my 
answer is this. Take the 15 million of us who 
have, by legal abortion-on-demand, killed 
our babies, I will give 2 million or 3 million 
to Planned Parenthood, NOW or whoever 
they want, I will give another 2 million or 3 
million who have two or three abortions 
without open remorse. 

And justification to oneself is important 
here, by the way. I don’t know how many 
women I told to go have abortions. Justifica- 
tion. It’s like, if you can have a few more, go 
do what you did and kind of justify it, it 
makes it better. It makes it not quite so bad. 

That still leaves 9 million of us who've 
been hurt in one way, shape or form or the 
other—psychologically, physically, emotion- 
ally or spiritually. 

Q: So you believe that there are—by con- 
servative estimate—perhaps 10 million 
women who suffered as you did? 

A: I beleive by very conservative there’s 8 
million who have been hurt. 

Q: Where can they write or call? Or what 
can they do if they need somebody, such as 
your organization? 

A: They can call or they can write. The 
address is WEBA, 1553 24th St., Des Moines, 
Iowa 50311. Or they can reach me at 515- 
255-0552, my business phone. If they hurt, 
if they're at a certain state, I may have a 
state representative where a girl can be with 
them and talk with them. I get so many 
women who have written me to say, “Thank 
God, there is somebody that I can now fi- 
nally pour the whole thing out to.” 

And I’m thankful that I am a Christian 
because I couldn’t carry that load. If you 
could read my mail. . . It started off where 
I'd get two and three letters a day and now 
they’re wrapping it in bundles to bring to 
me. And I get mail from all over the world. 

Q: Within 10 months this has happened? 

A: In 10 months. There is such a need. No 
one thought 10 years ago of the aftermath. 
We're the aftermath. 
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Mr. SILJANDER. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his comments, and as I 
start looking at my notes on Mozam- 
bique and whether or not the United 
States should participate in military 
and economic aid, I see how minute 
indeed this issue is, relative to the 
issue of life and death, dealing with 
millions of human beings. 

I just wanted to thank both the gen- 
tleman for placing forth their ideas, 
their thoughts, and their hearts as did 
the two ladies and gentlemen in the 
former special order expressed their 
point of view; a quite different point 
of view, their thoughts on this matter. 

Tonight I am here to discuss the 
issue of the U.S. plans to assist the 
Marxist totalitarian government of 
Mozambique in Africa in military and 
economic ways. 

I serve on the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, Subcommittee on Africa. I am 
the ranking Republican. So I take the 
well because I consider this part of my 
duty and responsibility, and having 
visited the country very, very briefly 
recently, I have come home with the 
profound impact on me that that 
country in the middle of devastation 
and crisis, is in that condition not be- 
cause of democracy and freedom, but 
because of their totalitarian, Marxist- 
Leninist-Socialist form of government; 
economically, socially and politically, 

I would like to read from an article 
from the Washington Times dated 
April 8, 1985, and this sets the tone 
well, I think, for my presentation. 

It says, and I quote from the article: 

Would the United States militarily or oth- 
erwise support a totalitarian, Communist 
dictatorship against pro-U.S., anti-Soviet 
liberation forces? 

Such a question would elicit immediate 
and resounding hoots of laughter and ridi- 
cule. After all, Communist regimes are the 
antithesis of America's political system with 
its free elections, freedom of speech, reli- 
gion, and assembly, a free press and multi- 
party system. 

As ridiculous as it may sound, my 
colleagues, it is a reality that the 
Ronald Reagan administration, whom 
I support in the vast majority of their 
efforts, is considering—in one small 
element, indeed, of their foreign policy 
but I think a crucial, important ele- 
ment in foreign policy development 
globally, do we as a nation decide to 
support a Marxist regime not only 
with food aid, which I do not object to; 
I supported the Ethiopian Assistance 
Relief Act, spoke up on behalf of it be- 
cause we were helping human beings— 
but do we transcend beyond that to 
other types of economic assistance 
and, incredibly enough, a form of mili- 
tary assistance as well? I think that is 
what is at issue with Mozambique. 

Even South Africa has recently 
signed the Nkomati accords, with Mo- 
zambique, who are now urging the 
United States to assist Mozambique in 
various ways, even the South African 
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Government itself refuses to assist 
them militarily. 

The Soviets are involved in Mozam- 
bique, so much so that they have 
issued what they call the M 124 as- 
sault helicopters. They have a crew of 
four, they fly 320 kilometers per hour, 
low flying, they are used in Africa 
right now, and the Soviets have used 
them in Afghanistan quite extremely. 
They are piloted by either Bulgarian, 
Cuban, or Soviet pilots. 

The third point, and I have nine 
points briefly; the President of that 
country, Samora Machel, was quoted 
in the New York Times article—he was 
not quoted, but I am quoting a New 
York Times article—as a “fanatical 
Maoist.” 

In 1984, the article went on to say, 
that later on he changed from Maoist 
to an avowed Marxist-Leninist. He was 
trained in China, Algeria, and has 
stated publicly that his hero is Mao 
Tse-tung. 

Now the issue is, that we are sold the 
bill of goods that, well, Machel really 
is not a Communist; he is really, deep 
down inside, in his heart, pro-West, 
and he is more than thrilled to be 
weaned away from the Soviet Union 
and the East bloc countries toward us 
if we give him a chance. 

I find that hard to believe, consider- 
ing his past. Considering the fact, the 
fourth point, that the SNASP, which 
is the acronym for their secret police, 
have been trained by East Germans, 
and in their actions, thoughts, and 
needs and function and role are very 
similar to the KGB in the Soviet 
Union. 

The fifth point, there is no freedom 
of religion, speech, press, or assembly 
in Mozambique; is this the kind of 
country that we should contribute mil- 
lions of dollars to? That $40 million of 
economic assistance and $3 million in 
economic assistance to? 

The sixth point I bring from former 
Ambassador to the United Nations, 
Jeane Kirkpatrick. 

She says, and I quote: She said this, 
incidentally, March 19, 1985, at a 
speech to the Committee for a Free 
World, meeting in London. 

She says: “The United States ap- 
proved food aid and $10 million in sup- 
plementary military assistance to Mo- 
zambique in the same week that 17 
Mig fighters arrived in Maputo,” 
which is the capital of Mozambique. 

Jeane Kirkpatrick ought to know; 
she was our Ambassador to the United 
Nations, that this approach is incon- 
sistent, illogical, and I think irrational. 

The Bulgarian Ambassador to Mo- 
zambique said, February 27, 1985: 
“That there is a new upsurge in Mo- 
zambique in Bulgarian cooperation 
since the fifth session of their coop- 
eration of their cooperative engage- 
ment’’—they have sessions periodical- 
ly, of the two countries. 
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Is this demonstrating a weaning 
away from the East Bloc? It does not 
seem so. The Soviets are heavily in- 
volved; the Bulgarians are involved; in 
fact, 250,000 tons of crude oil is deliv- 
ered by the Soviets each and every 
year to Mozambique. 

Mozambique is militarily tied, eco- 
nomically tied to the East bloc coun- 
tries. 

Now in 1975, the United States gave 
$10 million to help refugees; they were 
flooding into Mozambique from the 
then-destabilized country of Rhodesia. 

Later on, however, we cut off devel- 
opment aid because the human rights 
violations were so incredible. In 1980 
there was a signed document by the 
Secretary of State that these human 
rights violations that we are so con- 
cerned about had improved, and we 
should therefore be more than willing 
to contribute more aid to Mozambique. 
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According to Amnesty International, 
public executions and floggings are 
continuing, and the 1954 Human 
Rights Report of this House exposes 
clearly the extent of human rights 
abuses in the country of Mozambique. 

So have human rights problems im- 
proved? According to the Congress, it 
has not. According to very moderate, 
at best, and impartial Amnesty Inter- 
national, it has not at all. 

The Marxist-Leninist sphere, my col- 
leagues, is too big now in Africa. It is 
in Ethiopia, Angola, Madagascar, Zim- 
babwe, Algeria, Liberia, Mozambique, 


and other countries are coming under 
the influence of the Marxists. At 


present, Mozambique has kept in 
power, through the help of about, 
some say, 18,000 Cuban, East German, 
Tanzanian, North Korean, Zimbab- 
wean, and Soviet troops and advisers. 
Now, is that a country that is leaning 
away from the East and to the West? 
Their leaders use brutality and fear as 
their tactics. Mozambique has been 
one of the most vocal critics in the 
United Nations. Are they are friend 
there? They are not. They have the 
worst voting record in the United Na- 
tions, from our standpoint. Mozam- 
bique voted with the United States 
zero percent of the time on 10 key 
issues compiled by the U.S. mission in 
1983. But do you know what the argu- 
ment is? “Now, wait a minute, they are 
coming our way. Their voting record 
has changed.” That is the argument. 
Since 1983 their voting record has 
changed. They still vote with us zero 
percent of the time, but they have ab- 
stained three or four times when we 
thought it was important to do so. 
Even Romania, one of the strongest, 
staunch Marxist totalitarian dictator- 
ships in East Europe has done more 
than that in the United Nations for us. 
Yet they claim a couple meaningless 
abstentions that really did not count 
in the overall vote anyway means a 
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break from this deep, imbedded, 
rooted support from the East. It is also 
believed by some reports—and I want 
to emphasize this is hard to verify, but 
I think it is important that when you 
look at this in the total context it is 
not too hard to believe—that between 
200,000 and 300,000 Mozambicans are 
imprisoned in so-called reeducation 
camps. And some reports claim that 
79,000 have already died over the last 
9 years in those camps. 

A local Washington newspaper re- 
cently reported that Mozambique has 
sent 12,000 children to work in slave 
labor mines in factories in East Ger- 
many, and some say this is because 
they want to help pay off the debt to 
East Germany and this is one way 
they can help doing that without hard 
currency. 

Now, when I presented this case 
when I was in Mozambique, do you 
know what my response was? “Oh, 
they are there on education scholar- 
ships;’’ 200,000 Mozambicans are starv- 
ing while Mozambique allows the 
Soviet Union to take all the fish out of 
its waters and sells inferior fish back 
to the Mozambican Government. They 
take all their fish, higher quality, let 
me repeat, and resell them lower qual- 
ity fish from their own shores. 
Renamo is a prodemocratic force. It is 
a freedom fighting force that is oppos- 
ing the Marxist Machel government. 
They are 18,000 strong. They are oper- 
ating in all 10 Provinces of Mozam- 
bique. 

So what are we doing considering 
supporting the Government of Mo- 
zambique? We ought to be considering 
supporting pro-West, prodemocratic 
freedom fighters. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SILJANDER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Last 
year I was not in the Congress. I had 
been gerrymandered out. And I went 
to San Diego, I think it was June 2, 
almost a year ago, to the World Anti- 
Communist League. It is a yearly 
meeting. There is a United States 
chapter that is headed by retired 
Army Gen. Jack Singlaub. And at that 
meeting in San Diego the President of 
the United States sent a welcoming 
telegram, and I had the honor of being 
there at the opening ceremony and I 
heard Jack Singlaub read the tele- 
gram, and the telegram from our 
President said—and I think accurate- 
ly—that there are eight nations where 
forces inside those nations are offering 
their lives on the altar of freedom as 
freedom fighters, and he mentioned 
Nicaragua. We have discussed that 
much in this Congress and will contin- 
ue to discuss it. He mentioned Afghan- 
istan. And, of course, the support in 
this House seems to be on both sides 
of the aisle for that one because it in- 
volves a direct Soviet invasion. Once it 
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is covert, they seem to get confused in 
the majority party in the House. Then 
he mentioned six other countries. 
Three of them are joined by contigu- 
ous borders—Cambodia, Laos, and 
Vietnam. In spite of our pull-out and 
the communist conquest, it appears 
that freedom fighters are fighting in 
each of those countries. And that 
group that is easiest to support, Cam- 
bodia, the freedom-fighting forces of 
Son Sann, even someone who has gen- 
erally been opposed to any type of 
covert activity to freedom fighters— 
and my good friend and very distin- 
guished colleague on Foreign Affairs, 
STEVE Soiarz, has suggested we give $5 
million of aid to those freedom fight- 
ers in Cambodia—so now we have 
Nicaragua, Afghanistan and three na- 
tions together, Indochina, Cambodia, 
Laos, and Vietnam. Then President 
Reagan, in his letter, mentioned 
Angola. I know the gentleman has 
become an expert on this. The forces 
of Jonas Savimbi control more than 
two-thirds of the country. We even 
have problems with corporate Amer- 
ica, like Gulf Oil, helping out the 
Cuban mercenaries in the capital city 
of Luanda. And then the President 
mentioned Ethiopia. And here it be- 
comes really difficult to House Mem- 
bers because while we are encouraging 
private support of food to stave off 
massive starvation, it appears we are 
getting back mixed reports about what 
is happening in the provinces of Eri- 
trea and Tigre, that there may be a 
government policy of allowing some 
people to starve to death because of 
the freedom fighters there. 

But then here is my point: Of the 
eight countries, the President men- 
tioned, then, the eighth, Mozambique. 
He talked about freedom fighters in 
Mozambique being worthy of our sup- 
port. Because of the President’s intro- 
ductory telegram welcoming the world 
Anti-Communist League to the United 
States—they have usually met outside, 
in countries around the world—this 
group, for the first time, passed an 
action program. Jack Singlaub, who is 
the American head of the American 
branch of the World Anti-Communist 
League, said all we do is meet, eat, and 
retreat. This has been the pattern 
since Harry Truman came up with the 
excellent policy of containment of 
communism. But where is rollback of 
communism anywhere until Grenada? 
Jack Singlaub said WACL, World Anti- 
Communist League, must have an 
action program to actively help the 
freedom fighters in the eight countries 
where young men and lots of young 
women are willing to die and then 
maybe we can look at Cuba and other 
countries where people are willing to 
fight, but it appears this country cut 
them off at the legs, groups like 
Alpha-66. 
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Now, I ask the gentleman: How did 
we get into this position, where less 
than a year ago the Presient is sug- 
gesting that all freedom-loving people 
support freedom fighters inside Mo- 
zambique and suddenly, under his ad- 
ministration and in this House, we are 
being presented with language in bills 
to send money to a country where 
there are thousands of Cuban merce- 
naries? Could the gentleman tell me, 
as I do not know the figure, how many 
Cubans are assigned against their par- 
ent’s will I am sure, to live out part of 
their young lives on the east coast of 
Africa, in an old Portuguese colony 
that the freedom-loving people of Mo- 
zambique thought they were getting 
rid of the presence of foreign troops, 
how many Cubans are there? 

Mr. SILJANDER. Well, in Angola, 
there are 35,000, some say up to 40,000 
there, but that is the west side. But on 
the east side, in Mozambique, accord- 
ing to an article by Jack Wheeler, 
there are 6,000 to 7,000 Cubans. Ac- 
cording to the State Department, 
there are 500 to 600. According to an- 
other article by another author, there 
are 1,000. So we see between 500 and 
7,000 seems to be the range. 

I would probably guess there are 
probably right near 1,000, and there 
likely could be more. But keep in mind 
Maputo is a stone’s throw from South 
Africa. South Africa has the seventh 
largest army in the world. South 
Africa, if they will not let SWAPO in 
the north of Namibia, how in the 
world they allow an excessive amount 
of Cubans or any other excessive 
amounts—I mean tens of thousands, 
as there are in Angola—right near 
their own borders. They have already 
chased the African National Congress 
[ANC], into Mozambique and wiped 
many of their guerrilla camps out. So 
I think the only reason that there 
would not be tens of thousands of 
Cuban troops there now is because the 
South African Army is keeping a sin- 
cere check on that. But they are 
sneaking, I am sure, squeezing as 
many as they possibly can without 
overly irritating the South African 
military. Needless to say, if the 
Cubans took over the government to- 
tally in Angola, they would allow the 
ANC to operate freely, and that would 
not be condoned or approved or even 
tolerated by the South African Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Well, 
are we driving toward one of the most 
peculiar situations in the world where 
in North Yemen, San’a, Yemen, the 
capital city of San’a, we have an Amer- 
ican military effort and a Communist 
military effort down on the Red Sea, 
Soviet instructors are teaching young 
Yemenese to fly Mig’s while we are 
trying to teach a handful of them to 
fly F-5’s up on the plateau, and the 
same thing is going on in the same 
country, with two military efforts, 
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ours, of course, much smaller, like a 
few dozen men, compared to 900 on 
the Soviet side, while the whole area 
of South Yemen, with the capital of 
Aden, is the first contradiction in the 
Arab world of a Marxist-Moslem state, 
God and Karl Marx, Allah and Karl 
Marx somehow existing together? 
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Is this what we are driving for in 
Mozambique? The gentleman will re- 
member in 1982, when President 
Reagan correctly decided not to count 
doctors and medical personnel against 
our arbitrary off-the-wall figure of 55 
advisers, teachers, instructors, what- 
ever they want to call them in El Sal- 
vador. That some of the liberal Mem- 
bers of this body walked around dys- 
peptic; they had expressions on their 
faces like they had deep stomach dis- 
orders at the thought of us adding 2 or 
3 more doctors or 25 medical personnel 
and keeping our 55 figure, with 5 
people in the pipeline back and forth; 
10 working in the Embassy; about 35 
out in the field. Thirty-five American 
advisers fired if they are caught carry- 
ing an M-16. We get upset over 35, but 
we are going to add American money, 
economic and military to Mozambique 
to help relieve whatever the Soviet re- 
sponsibility is to feed their East 
German Secret Police and these thou- 
sand Cubans, because Castro is not 
feeding them. They are racking up $9 
million a day in Cuba just to keep that 
vassal state afloat. 

So it is the Soviets that are paying 
for the Cuban kids there who would 
rather be home in Cuba where their 
parents would rather have them, and 
we are going to send economic aid? I 
am really confused. I think this is the 
prime issue of our Africa Subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr. SILJANDER. I think the gentle- 
man should also keep in perspective 
the fact that we have already sent 
food aid and economic aid to Mozam- 
bique and there are many serious vali- 
dated accusations that they were using 
them to feed the Mozambican troops. 
The same is true in Ethiopia, where 
we have sent hundreds of millions of 
dollars in food aid. Now, I am not op- 
posing the food aid. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Nor am 
5 

Mr. SILJANDER. I think the issue is 
are we subsidizing with our food aid 
the Soviet Union and/or Cuba which 
would otherwise have to feed their 
own troops. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. As the 
Republican leader on our committee 
you have solutions to this, correct? 

Mr. SILJANDER. I do. I think that 
it would be reasonable in the case of 
Mozambique for example that we cer- 
tainly should not, and I hope as we de- 
velop these arguments others will 
agree, should not contribute military 
aid to Mozambique, period. 
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No. 2, I think we should not contrib- 
ute economic aid, other than food aid 
now, excluding food aid, unless the 
Cubans, Russians, East Germans, 
North Koreans are limited to 55, as we 
are in El Salvador. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. That is 
an excellent idea. 

Mr. SILJANDER. If they are down 
to 55, and we can confirm that by our 
intelligence reports, then by all com- 
passionate reasons we should be more 
than willing to consider other econom- 
ic aid, other than food aid. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Which 
might include tractors and economic 
assistance to farmers. 

Mr. SILJANDER. Yes; that sort of 
thing. To help them become a self-sus- 
taining economy. Now, I also think 
that food aid in all cases be it Ethio- 
pia, the Sudan, Egypt, be it in Mozam- 
bique, should not be used to feed mili- 
tary troops whether they are foreign 
troops in that country or their own do- 
mestic troops, but should be used for 
the reason of helping the needy, the 
starving civilians of those countries. 
The taxpayers of America, I do not be- 
lieve, would support and condone the 
United States giving our food free to 
governments when they us it for their 
troops or let along foreign troops or 
let alone Marxist troops. 

We are saying that aid should be to 
help children, women, and men who 
are starving and in need. Not to help 
Marxist troops. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. If the 
gentleman would yield, I would like to 
make a final comment and then I am 
going to go over this special order 
carefully and help you with any legis- 
lation I can. 

I am glad that you are the ranking 
member on that Africa Subcommittee. 
I know that you and I are the only two 
Republicans on Foreign Affairs that 
have three committee responsbilities, 
and I think that one of the great trag- 
edies of our lifetime is that the Conti- 
nent of Africa, which used to be re- 
ferred to in sort of a paternalistic way 
by Europeans as the “Dark Conti- 
nent,” really could have been a bread- 
basket to the world; not a cauldron of 
starvation. 

This continent, when we were 
younger, was a net exporter of food- 
stuffs, is now not only a net importer, 
but they cannot import enough to 
stave off starvation. That thousands 
of babies will die during the course of 
the Congress just over today’s session. 

I would like to tell anybody who is 
listening to do a little geographical ex- 
ercise that I stumbled on when I was 
in grade school when my parents got 
me my first globe. There are two stun- 
ning things about the globe that I dis- 
covered as a young person, and that I 
still like to show young people when 
they come to my office. 
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One is, we truly are the water 
planet. There is very little land on this 
planet; it appears as a blue-green jewel 
to our astronauts because the land 
masses are so small in relationship to 
the water covering this planet. Every 
little piece of square earth, even the 
desert areas, I believe with man’s abili- 
ty, if we can stay out of wars, will be 
properly irrigated and used some day. 

The second stunning fact, after you 
look at the amount of water covering 
our planet, is the size of the Continent 
of Africa. Even compared to South 
America or the Eurasian land mass. 
When you look at the amount of his- 
tory, most of it warfare and killing 
that has taken place with all the roy- 
alties and empires of Europe, I tell 
young people to do this with their fin- 
gers, but it is even more graphic if you 
take a little piece of notepaper and 
just rip out roughly the shape of 
Europe, from Spain to Poland. then 
take that little cutout of Europe, no 
matter what size your globe is, and lay 
it on the Continent of Africa, and the 
whole expanse of Europe, with all that 
history of England and Ireland and 
Spain and Germany and Italy and 
France up to Poland, disappears into 
the center of this gigantic land mass 
of Africa. 

The agony on this continent, par- 
ticularly in this area of one of the 
most basic needs of families on the 
planet feeding themselves; this suffer- 
ing of these young children which I 
am going to witness this week myself, 
it is just something that should not be 
taking place in a modern world. 


Yes, I believe there is a burden, and 
it is a burden on not just the United 
States, but all the industrialized coun- 
tries of the world. Yes, it is a burden 
on one of the most selfish superpowers 
that has ever existed, the Soviet 
Union. To make our best effort first, 
to get these people fed. When these 
countries that cannot feed themselves 
are sending 707 aircraft to Edinboro, 
Scotland to bring back scotch by the 
casefull; bottles of Pinch; Chivas 
Regal; Johnny Walker; to celebrate 
their Marxist revolutions, when all 
Marxism and Leninism and Commu- 
nism brings is utter starvation, then 
something is really wrong in that Con- 
tinent of Africa. 

When it was exploding into the sun- 
light of its history during the 1960's, 
with one democracy being started 
after another, to see it truly revert 
back to a dark continent is sad. 

Again, I congratulate the gentleman 
for taking out this special order and 
look forward to a very productive 99th 
Congress working with you on trying 
to help these suffering people of 
Africa first feed themselves, and then, 
at the same time, hopefully, develop 
the political freedoms that we take so 
for granted in Western Europe and in 
the United States. 
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Mr. SILJANDER. I thank the gen- 
tleman from California. We like too 
often to pat each other on the back 
unnecessarily but I do mean this sin- 
cerely: I appreciate the fact that we 
serve together on the Subcommittee 
on Africa. I do look forward indeed in 
working with you in the ensuing 
months and year toward resolving 
some of these issues on that continent. 

I think it certainly is a challenge to 
us all indeed. I would like to move on 
with a couple of comments regarding 
Mozambique, and whether or not the 
policies of this administration, Con- 
gress, ought to include military and 
nonfood economic aid. 

One of the arguments I heard too 
while I visited Mozambique and as I 
communicate with our various admin- 
istration officials, they tell me that 
they are really moving toward the 
West, as I alluded to earlier, and the 
Soviets hate it. We are just grinding 
into the backbone of the Soviet Union. 
Well, I am not so sure that that is an 
accurate statement. In fact, talk about 
accords, the South African Govern- 
ment to have signed the Knomati ac- 
cords with the country of Mozam- 
bique, both sides are complaining that 
they are not complying. 

Now, if they cannot even maintain a 
simple accord with South Africa, a 
democratic, racist government, how in 
the world can they hope to apply any 
fair play and consistency with the 
United States and the West? 
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Another point. Samora Machel, the 

president of that country, could not 
move toward the West if he wanted to. 
Now let us face some realities. His 
bodyguards are practically East Ger- 
mans and Cubans. Yes, they have AK- 
47’s pointed at any potential assassin, 
but those AK-47’s are also pointed at 
the back of his head. When he flies, 
who are his pilots? His pilots are Liby- 
ans. 
The Soviets will allow them only so 
much room in the U.N., as we talked 
about earlier, and only so much room 
of independence as they have allowed 
Romania and the East. If that is nec- 
essary to tape into the economic re- 
source of the West, the Soviet Union is 
more than willing to let them flex a 
little bit. 

But if Samora Machel was not a 
Marxist, as they claim internally, 
which I think is nonsense, and he 
really wanted to go the way of the 
West, he cannot, because of just 
simply those who are protecting him 
and those who are around him. In 
fact, a CIA report has recently ex- 
posed that in Angola, if the Marxist 
regime of Angola continues to attempt 
to negotiate with UNITA, the demo- 
cratic freedom fighters, that the Sovi- 
ets would have them assassinated. 
This is an analysis done by our CIA. I 
think that would certainly be even 
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more applicable to Mozambique as 
well. 

Another point: Are they really 
moving toward the West? Ten days 
after President Reagan signed the re- 
quest for military aid, there was a 
communique with Mongolia. This com- 
munique is rather incredible. Does this 
sound like a country moving toward 
the West, when both sides briefed 
each other on development of the 
building of a Socialist. society in their 
respective countries, and exchanged a 
number of views about bilateral rela- 
tions in international relations, and 
having noted common viewpoints 
about the issues that were raised? 

Does this sound like a country lean- 
ing away from the East and to the 
West as the parties and governments 
of the two nations have continuously 
been developing based on the princi- 
ples of Marxism, Leninism, and prole- 
tarian internationalism? Does that 
sound like a government coming our 
way? 

They said Mongolian people and the 
government are building a Socialism in 
the MPR, the party in power in Mo- 
zambique, and he stressed that the 
successes have been attained as a 
result of the wise leadership of the 
party and the selfish effort of the Mo- 
zambican people. He reiterated the 
constant support of the Mozambican 
people and the Government of Mongo- 
lia’s people’s struggle to build Social- 
ism in that country. 

On and on and on, talking about So- 
cialism and Marxism, and then, if that 
is not enough, they are criticizing the 
policies in the Western Sahara. They 
were patting the Soviets on the back 
and the Government of Afghanistan, 
the puppet Soviet government of Af- 
ghanistan on the back, saying what a 
wonderful thing it is, the liberation 
that is happening in Afghanistan. 

They also talked about the PLO asa 
legitimate representative of the Pales- 
tinian people, constantly criticizing 
imperialist forces in the world, obvi- 
ously alluding to us in the United 
States, criticizing the deployment of 
the INF in Europe and began patting 
on the back the Sandinistas in Nicara- 
gua in their fight for freedom against 
imperialist forces, namely us helping 
the Contras in Nicaragua. 

Does this all sound like a country 
moving toward the West? 

There is strong opposition, according 
to our sources, opposition against dé- 
tente, any type of attempt at détente 
by the military in Mozambique, the 
military that controls the guns in that 
country. But I think the reality is that 
Mozambique is trying to achieve the 
best of both worlds. They are a chron- 
ic Marxist state, a one-party state, 
that is receiving help from the Soviets, 
and that is ideologically where they 
fit? 
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By the same token, they can act a 
little bit in the United Nations. 
through abstentions as though they 
are coming our way, from a zero 
voting record to a zero voting record 
with abstentions, and they can receive 
economic aid, food aid, military aid, 
load aid from the West, and a little 
from the Soviets. They are having it 
both ways, and practically so, and if I 
were Samora Machel in that country, 
if I were Samora Machel and I saw my 
major market, the capital city of 
Maputo, had no more than four or five 
merchants where there were 1 day 
thousands, a city as one flies into 
Maputo, the capital, one sees rising 
skyscrapers and beautiful buildings 
and cranes, as though there is a big, 
rapid boom, an expansion, until the re- 
ality hits when one lands and sees that 
those buildings are empty and only 
half built and construction. 

The country is utterly, unequivocal- 
ly devastated. Yet we want to help 
shore up that government because 
they are coming our way. They said 
economic aid, which is their other ar- 
gument, is necessary to help Mozam- 
bique, and I say why? Are we there to 
help fill in for the Soviets so the Sovi- 
ets, rather than helping one of their 
satellite countries, can transfer those 
funds and continue the plight of the 
Afghanistan people? 

Why should we pay for the presi- 
dent of that country, Machel’s, tai- 
lored London suits and uniforms? Oh, 
I know why they need economic aid, 
because he has to keep his two pink 


Rolls Royces in operations, and he has 
to keep his cases of Scotch whiskey, 
which he consumes at an extreme 
rate, in ample supply. I know why he 
wants economic aid. He wants to shore 
up that devastated economy because 


Socialist-Marxist-Leninist 
have failed. 

But we should be willing to contrib- 
ute food aid to help the weak and the 
needy, and not military aid or further 
economic aid. 

Another argument: If the situation 
worsens in that country and Renamo, 
the pro-West freedom fighters, gain 
more control, they will call in Soviets 
and Cubans and there will be another 
Angola which will have 35,000 to 
40,000 Cubans, rather than 500 to 
1,000, thousands of Soviets, and we 
will have another major bastion of 
East troops through the Soviets and 
Cuban troops in the now western part 
of the southern part of Africa. That is 
nonsense. That is about the least pal- 
atable argument of them all. 

No. 1, the South African Govern- 
ment has the seventh largest army in 
the world. Do you think for one 
moment that if they chased the Africa 
National Congress, the guerrillas 
against South Africa, into Mozam- 
bique, up and through Maputo, the 
capital of Mozambique, and cleared 
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them out, went over to Namibia and 
then right into Angola to chase 
SWAPO terrorits out, that they would 
allow 35,000 Cuban troops or Soviet 
troops within a stone’s throw of their 
border? They could easily annihilate 
any Cuban presence in Mozambique, 
and the Soviets, I do not believe, and 
neither do any of the intelligence re- 
ports, would dare risk a serious embar- 
rassment under the hands of the 
South African Government. 

Another argument: Renamo is re- 
sponsible for the starvation, not really 
the government. Granted, Renamo 
has engaged in economic attacks. 
What about the floods, the drought, 
economic bondage, the Bulgarian fer- 
tilizers that they import into their 
country and brought in the East ex- 
perts that burend up the soil so they 
could produce no food? The Bulgar- 
ians unfortunately did not evaluate 
the agricultural soil properly. Is it 
their fault? 

What about the forest resettle- 
ments, the state owned and operated 
farms that have failed, the Soviet ex- 
ploitation of the copper, the coal, fish, 
and other resources? Could that not 
have something to do with their star- 
vation and plight? 
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Is it all Renamo’s fault? Well, they 
argued that they signed the Nkomati 
accords, and this is sure proof, certain 
proof that they are moving our way. 

You know something? That is ridicu- 
lous, too. The Nkomatix accords, while 
they were fine for South Africa, said 
that the guerrillas against South 
Africa—the ANC, the African National 
Congress—could not operate in Mo- 
zambique. In turn, South Africa would 
not continue to fund the freedom 
fighters in Mozambique, the guerrillas 
against that government of Renamo. 

Understand now, there is a joint 
agreement, but the truth is that Mo- 
zambique had no choice but to sign 
those agreements. Their economy is 
devastated. The insurgency of Renamo 
in that country already controls 10 
provinces. They needed to do some- 
thing to stop the major upsurgence of 
the insurgency in support that that 
Renamo, pro-West, democratic, free- 
dom-fighting organization was having 
in the country. They were there to at- 
tempt to do anything they can to stop 
it, plus they did not have Western 
military aid at the time. 

That is why they are asking for it. I 
would ask for military aid, too, if my 
entire country was surrounded with 
insurgencies. 

Let me make another point. I am 
nearly finished. Oh, they are partici- 
pating in the World Bank, in the IMF, 
the International Monetary Fund. 
That means they are for the West? 
That is ridiculous. Of course, if your 
country was devastated and you could 
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squeeze money out of the West in 
terms of loans, why not? I fail to see 
how that means they are being 
weaned away from the East and sup- 
porting the West because they are 
making use not only of our military 
funds, our economic funds, and our 
food funds, but they are also making 
use of our loan moneys. 


After all, somebody has to pay back 
the Soviets for all their military con- 
tracts that they are bound to. The way 
they are written, these contracts are 
unbreakable. 


So what are they doing? They are 
using the West’s money to pay back 
the Soviets for their military goods. 
This is an absurd argument, and obvi- 
ously and pragmatically they are 
taking advantage of the West again. 


The last point is this: It has been 
suggested that this military aid is very 
limited. It is only $3 million, and it is 
just symbolic anyway. Of course, for 
now it is symbolic. Granted $3 million 
is not a lot of money, but what are 
their intentions after the symbolism is 
over? It started at $1 million. Now it is 
$3 million. Now it is for training, and 
new requests could come at any 
moment for more funds. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that this makes 
the issue very clear that our policy in 
Mozambique for military aid and eco- 
nomic aid is an unwise move indeed. 


Food aid? We have that. That is our 
obligation out of compassion and 
human concern. We continue that, but 
I would urge the membership to con- 
sider in the authorization, when the 
foreign aid bill comes up, support for 
my amendments to bring foreign 
policy in that part of Africa under rea- 
sonable control. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. SILJANDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks, and 
include extraneous material, on House 
Concurrent Resolution 152, which was 
considered earlier today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. FRANKLIN) to revise and 
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extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. McKinney, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gooptine, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. SWINDALL, for 45 minutes, May 
23. 

Mr. Leacu of Iowa, for 60 minutes, 
May 23. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. SCHROEDER) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. Ray, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. St Germain, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. PEPPER, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Panetta, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

Mr. Werss, in the general debate on 
the budget resolution (H. Con. Res. 
152). 

Mr. AvuCorn, following vote on roll- 
call No. 125. 

Mrs.- Boccs, following the vote on 
rollcall No. 126. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. FRANKLIN) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. FRENZEL in two instances. 

. SHUMWAY. 
. PARRIS. 

. HILLIS. 

. HANSEN. 

. SCHAEFER. 

. SAXTON. 

. KINDNESS. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


BROOMFIELD in two instances. 
CouRTER. 

McKERNAN,. 

KOLBE. 

SCHUETTE. 

ROTH. 

FRANKLIN in two instances. 
DANNEMEYER. 

CRANE in two instances. 
MICHEL in two instances. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO in three instances. 

Ms. SNOWE. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. SCHROEDER) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Dorcan of North Dakota. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY in two instances. 

Mr. WISE. 

Mr. COELHO. 

Mr. Brown of California. 

. STOKES in two instances. 
. AUCOIN. 

. DYMALLY. 

. TOWNS. 

. Moopy. 

. MRAZEK in two instances. 
. SKELTON. 

. TALLON. 

. FLORIO. 
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Mr. FEIGHAN. 
Mr. LIPINSKI in two instances. 
Mr. ACKERMAN. 
Mr. Morrison of Connecticut in two 
instances. 
Mr. Epwarps of California. 
Mr. LUNDINE. 
. WAXMAN. 
. MIKULSKI in three instances. 
. MINETA. 
. SCHUMER. 
. BOLAND. 
. VENTO in two instances. 
Mrs. SCHROEDER. 
Mr. RODINO. 
Mr. BORSKI. 
Mr. UDALL. 
Mr. KOSTMAYER. 
Mr. TORRES. 
Mr. CONYERS. 
Mr. Ford of Tennessee. 
Mr. HUBBARD. 
Mrs. BOXER. 
Mr. FAUNTROY. 
Mr. Jones of Tennessee. 
Mr. TORRICELLI. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SILJANDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 9 o’clock and 25 minutes 
p.m.) the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Thursday, May 23, 1985, at 10 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1348. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting re- 
quests for supplemental appropriations for 
fiscal year 1985 and amendments to the re- 
quest for appropriations for fiscal year 1986, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 1107 (H. Doc. No. 99- 
72); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1349. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. Act 6-21, “Pregnancy Anti-Dis- 
crimination Act of 1985,” and report, pursu- 
ant to Public Law 93-198, section 602(c); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1350. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. Act 6-19, “Council Record Re- 
production Fee Authorization Act of 1985” 
and report, pursuant to Public Law 93-198, 
section 602(c); to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

1351, A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. Act 6-20, “Advisory Neighbor- 
hood Commission Boundaries Act of 1983 
Amendment Act of 1985,” and report, pursu- 
ant to Public Law 93-198, section 602(c); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1352. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. Act 6-22, “Utility Regulatory 
Assessment Clarification Act of 1985,” and 
report, pursuant to Public Law 93-198, sec- 
tion 602(c); to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
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1353. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. Act 6-23, “Rental Housing Act 
of 1985,” and report, pursuant to Public Law 
93-198, section 602(c); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

1354. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Legislative and Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs, transmitting a report of 
political contributions by Paul J. Hare, Am- 
bassador-elect to the Republic of Zambia, 
and members of his family, pursuant to 22 
U.S.C. 3944(b)(2); to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FUQUA: Committee on Science and 
Technology. Supplemental report on H.R. 
1798 (Rept. No. 99-54 Pt. II ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. WHITTEN: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 2577. A bill making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1985, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 99-142). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


REPORTED BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY REFERRED 


Under clause 5 of rule X, bills and 
reports were delivered to the Clerk for 
printing, and bills referred as follows: 


[Omitted from the Record of May 21, 1985] 


Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce, H.R. 2092. A bill to amend the 
Natural Gas Pipeline Safety Act of 1968 and 
the Hazardous Liquid Pipeline Safety Act of 
1979 to authorize appropriations for fiscal 
years 1986 and 1987, and for other purposes; 
with an amendment; referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary for a period ending 
not later than July 8, 1985 for consideration 
of such provisions of section 4 of the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute recom- 
mended by the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation as fall within the juris- 
diction of the Committee on the Judiciary 
pursuant to clause 1(m), rule XI (Rept. No, 
99-121, Pt. II). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. MINETA (for himself, Mr. 
Howakrp, Mr. Younc of Missouri, and 
Mr. PASHAYAN): 

H.R. 2575. A bill to preserve international 
air transportation by U.S. air carriers; joint- 
ly, to the Committees on Energy and Com- 
merce and Public Works and Transporta- 
tion. 

By Mr. WIRTH (for himself, 
Waxman, and Mr. FLORIO): 

H.R. 2576. A bill to control toxic releases 
into the air, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 


Mr. 
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By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H.R. 2577. A bill making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1985, and for other purposes. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 2578. A bill to provide for the strik- 
ing of medals to commemorate the Young 
Astronaut Program; to the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. ASPIN (for himself and Mr. 
DICKINSON) (by request): 

H.R. 2579. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for more efficient 
and expeditious disposal of lost, abandoned, 
and unclaimed property in the custody of 
the military departments; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 2580, A bill to amend the Federal In- 
secticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act to 
better protect the public from the hazards 
of pesticides, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BRUCE (for himself and Mr. 
GLICKMAN): 

H.R. 2581. A bill to amend the Agricultur- 
al Act of 1949 to modify the producer re- 
serve program to ensure appropriate levels 
of orderly marketing of stored wheat and 
feed grains; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. BRYANT: 

H.R. 2582. A bill to require foreign per- 
sons to register their investments in the 
United States, to provide for reciprocity in 
international investment policy between the 
United States and foreign countries, and for 
other purposes; jointly, to the Committees 
on Energy and Commerce and Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. DANNEMEYER: 

H.R. 2583. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to define the 
authority of the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services with respect to regulating 
food as drugs; to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 

By Mr. FLORIO: 

H.R. 2584. A bill to amend the Housing 
Act of 1949 to require the Farmers Home 
Administration to establish escrow proce- 
dures that require borrowers to make peri- 
odic tax and other payments in connection 
with their mortgage loan payments and to 
alleviate the burden of delinquent property 
tax payments on Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration loans; to the Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. FORD of Tennessee (for him- 
self and Mr, RANGEL): 

H.R. 2585. A bill to amend titles IV, XVI, 
and XVIII of the Social Security Act and 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to reverse the present upward trend in 
the poverty rate, particularly among chil- 
dren and the elderly; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Ways and Means and Energy and 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MICA: 

H.R. 2586. A bill establishing certain re- 
quirements for United States assistance to 
Haiti to ensure that the Government of 
Haiti is continuing to cooperate with the 
United States in halting illegal emigration 
to the United States from Haiti, and for 
other purposes: to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. PANETTA: 

H.R. 2587. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that certi- 
fied public accountants and enrolled agents 
may represent taxpayers in certain Tax 
Court cases involving $10,000 or less; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. PARRIS: 

H.R. 2588. A bill to authorize the erection 
of a memorial on Federal land in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or its environs to honor 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States who served in the Korean war; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mrs. SCHROEDER (for herself, 
Mr. Wore, Mr. CLAY, Mr. CONYERS, 
Mr. Crockett, Mr. DELLUMs, Mr. 
DIXON, Mr. DYMALLY, Mr. FAUNTROY, 
Mr. FRANK, Mr. Gray of Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr. LELAND, Mr. Garcia, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. Owens, Mr. SAVAGE, 
Mr. Towns, and Mr. WEIss): 

H.R. 2589. A bill to prohibit the exploita- 
tion of any natural resources from the terri- 
tory of Namibia without the permission of 
the United Nations Council for Namibia; 
jointly, to the Committees on Foreign Af- 
fairs and Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHUMER: 

H.R. 2590. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
to individuals who rent their principal resi- 
dences for a portion of the real property 
taxes paid or accrued by their landlords; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. VUCANOVICH (for herself, 
Mr. Bonror of Michigan, Mr. 
Kasicu, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. BILIRAKIS, 
and Mr. Evans of Illinois): 

H.R. 2591. A bill to award special congres- 
sional gold medals to Jan Scruggs, Robert 
Doubek, and Jack Wheeler; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. BILIRAKIS: 

H.J. Res. 292. Joint resolution to designate 
October 1985 as “Phobia Awareness 
Month;" to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. LEVIN of Michigan (for him- 
self, Mr. DASCHLE, and Mr. HORTON): 

H.J. Res. 293. Joint resolution to desig- 
nate June 12, 1985, as “Anne Frank Day;” to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr, McEWEN: 

H.J. Res. 294. Joint resolution to designate 
the visitors center located at Caesar Creek 
Lake, OH, as the “J.E. Carnahan Visitors 
Center;” to the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation. 

By Mr. ROWLAND of Georgia: 

H.J. Res. 295. Joint resolution to designate 
July 16, 1985, as “National Atomic Veterans 
Day;” to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. HILLIS: 

H. Res. 178. Resolution establishing a tem- 
porary commission composed of political sci- 
entists and other persons from private life, 
to study the precedents of the House relat- 
ing to election contests and to recommend 
to the House nonpartisan procedures for re- 
solving such contests; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

139. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Arizona, 
relative to commercial homework; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

Mr. PANETTA introduced a bill (H.R. 
2592) for the relief of Althea Williams Self 
McQueen; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 

{Omitted from the Record of May 21, 1985] 

H.R. 2201: Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. Rog, Mr. 
Copsey, Mr. Younc of Missouri, Mr. MITCH- 
ELL, Mr. LaFatce, Mr. Saxton, Mr. THOMAS 
of Georgia, Mr. PORTER, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mrs. 
Lioyp, Mr. Horton, Ms. Snowe, Mr. STEN- 
HOLM, Mr. Conyers, Mr. McCurpy, Mr. 
Owens, Mr. Brown of Colorado, Mr. 
RAHALL, and Mr. CRAIG. 


[Submitted May 22, 1985] 


H.R. 8: Mr. Moopy, Mr. Visctosky, Mr. 
ATKINS, Mr. LicHtroot, Mr. Perkins, Mr. 
Gray of Illinois, Mr. Wise, Mr. pe Luco, Mr. 
Row .anp of Georgia, Mr. BORSKI, Mr. VAL- 
ENTINE, Mr. MOLINARI, Mr. Bosco, Mr. 
Suaw, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. HAM- 
MERSCHMIDT, Mr. KOLTER, Mr. SUNIA, Mr. 
Towns, Mr. Traricant, Mr. Younc of Mis- 
souri, Mr. Nowak, Mr. McEwen, Mr. Sunp- 
QUIST, Mr. PACKARD, Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. CAL- 
LAHAN, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. CLINGER, Mr. 
BREAvx, and Mr. SHUSTER. 

H.R. 27: Mr. CLINGER, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. 
Howarp, Mr. TORRICELLI, and Mrs. KENNEL- 
LY; 

H.R. 43: Mrs. SCHROEDER and Mr. LANTOS. 

H.R. 154: Mrs. Boxer and Mr. WEAVER. 

H.R. 155: Mrs. Boxer and Mr. WEAVER. 

H.R. 157: Mrs. Boxer and Mr. WEAVER. 

H.R. 158: Mr. Gray of Pennsylvania, Mrs. 
Boxer, and Mr. WEAVER. 

H.R. 159; Mrs. Boxer and Mr. WEAVER. 

H.R. 160: Mrs. Boxer and Mr. WEAVER. 

H.R. 370: Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. Frank, Mr. 
Fazio, Mr. Wetss, Mr. KOLTER, Mr. CONTE, 
and Mr. RAHALL, 

H.R. 375: Mr. CLINGER, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. 
BEDELL, Mr. Howarp, Mrs. Boxer, and Mr. 
TORRICELLI. 

H.R. 512: Mr. GUNDERSON. 

H.R. 622: Mr. BONKER. 

H.R. 825: Mr. Coyne, Mr. MCMILLAN, and 
Mr. Fazio. 

H.R. 840: Mr. NEAL. 

H.R. 841; Mr. NEAL and Mr. TORRICELLI. 

H.R. 933: Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. 
STARK, and Mr. TORRICELLI. 

H.R. 1031: Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. MITCHELL, and 
Mr. SEIBERLING. 

H.R. 1032: Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. MITCHELL, and 
Mr. SEIBERLING. 

H.R. 1050: Mr. Burton of Indiana, Mr. 
BEvILL, Mr. Sunta, Mr. MoOLLonan, and Mr. 
MARTINEZ. 

H.R. 1059: Mr. DeLay. 

H.R. 1060: Mr. Wo pe. 

H.R. 1123: Mr. ARCHER, Mr. BILIRAKIS, Mr. 
Brown of California, Mr. Burton of Indi- 
ana, Mr. Evans of Iowa, Mrs. Hout, Mr. 
Kose, and Mr. PETRI. 

H.R. 1136: Mr. Monson, Mr. Forp of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Henry, and Mr. SIsiIsky. 

H.R. 1142: Mr. CHANDLER. 

H.R. 1146: Mr. Owens, Mr. Savace, Mr. 
STARK, Ms. KAPTUR, and Mr. MARTINEZ. 

H.R. 1205: Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. Younc of 
Florida, Mr. COELHO, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. 
CHAPPELL, Ms. Oakar, Mr. CONTE, Mr. 
Parris, Mr. FLORIO, and Mr. KOLTER. 

H.R. 1284: Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. SEIBERLING, 
Mr. COLEMAN of Texas, Mr. GROTBERG, Mr. 
FAUNTROY, Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. 
PERKINS, Mr. Bryant, Mr. Jones of Oklaho- 
ma, Mr. Morrison of Connecticut, Mr. 
Brown of California, Mr. BARNES, and Mr. 
DYMALLY. 

H.R. 1294: Mr. WALGREN, Mr. WAXMAN, 
and Mr. NEAL. 
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H.R. 1307: Mr. Gexas, Mr. Matsui, Mr. 
NIELSON of Utah, Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. COLE- 
MAN of Texas, Mr. TRAFICANT, Mr. MAZZOLI, 
and Mr. GUARINI. 

H.R. 1324: Mr. SILJANDER, Mrs. MARTIN of 
Illinois, Mr. Nretson of Utah, Mr. HALL of 
Ohio, and Mrs. COLLINS. 

H.R. 1327: Mr. Drerer of California, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. FRANK, Mr. DIOGUARDI, Mr. 
Dornan of California, Mr. VALENTINE, Mr. 
VOLKMER, and Mr. PORTER. 

H.R. 1335: Mr. Gespenson, Mr. DyMALLY, 
Mr. McHucu, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. COELHO, 
Mr. Fuster, Mr. FauntTroy, and Mr. Moopy. 

H.R. 1353: Mr. BARTLETT. 

H.R. 1507: Mr. Hatt of Ohio, Mr. MRAZEK, 
and Mr. WorTLEY. 

H.R. 1526: Mr. KasTENMEIER, Mr. SABO, 
Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, Mr. 
Fazio, Mr. Ciay, Mr. WILson, and Mr. 
CROCKETT. 

H.R. 1535: Mr. DYMALLY and Mr. LANTOS. 

H.R. 1536: Mr. DYMALLY and Mr. LANTOS. 

H.R. 1562: Mr. Bryant, Mr. MCKINNEY, 
Mr. BATES, Mr. CLINGER, Mrs. KENNELLY, Mr. 
Moopy, Mr. Traricant, Mr. Stump, Mr. 
Sraccers, Mr. DIOGUARDI, Mr. Ortiz, Mr. 
Davis, Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. 
MacKay, Mr. CHAPPIE, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. 
REID, Mr. STENHOLM, Mr. STRANG, Mr. HAM- 
ILTON, Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. McCain, Mrs. 
Hott, Mr. Gekas, Mr. PuRSELL, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mr. HILLIS, Mr. SCHUETTE, Mr. 
GALLO, Mr. Gonza.ez, Mr. Lewis of Florida, 
Mr. Rupp, Mr. CROCKETT, Mr. Lantos, Mr. 
WYLIE, Mr. Saxton, Mr. LATTA, Mr. LUN- 
DINE, and Mrs. SCHNEIDER. 

H.R. 1612: Mr. Horxins, Mr. SYNAR, and 
Mr. LicHTFOOT. 

H.R. 1644: Mr. Morrison of Washington. 

H.R. 1650: Mr. KANJORSKI, Mr. KOLBE, and 
Mr. MRAZEK. 

H.R. 1674: Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. MARTINEZ, 
Mrs. CoLLINS, Mr. Fauntrroy, Mrs. LLOYD, 
and Mr. SKELTON. 

H.R. 1716: Mr. GREEN, Mr. FRENZEL, and 
Mr. McMILLAN. 

H.R. 1763: Mrs. Martin of Illinois, Mr. 
SOLOMON, and Mr, ROGERS. 

H.R. 1769: Mr. STENHOLM and Mr. 
SWEENEY. 

H.R. 1770: Mr. Fazio, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. 
HucHeEs, and Mr. MADIGAN. 

H.R. 1857: Mr. WHEAT. 

H.R. 1858: Mr. WHEAT. 

H.R. 1859: Mr. WHEAT. 

H.R. 1860: Mr. WHEAT and Mr. DURBIN. 

H.R. 1918: Mr. McCoLLUM. 

H.R. 1926: Mr. VENTO, Mrs. LLOYD, Mr. 
SEIBERLING, Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. Evans of Illi- 
nois, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. Forp of Michigan, 
Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. WILLIaMs, Mr. MATSUI, 
Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. Levin of Michigan, Mr. 
BEDELL, Mr. Yatron, Mr. Frost, Mr. GUAR- 
INI, Mr. STOKES, Mrs. COLLINS, Mr. FRANK, 
Mr. RAHALL, Mr. Epcar, and Mr. CONTE. 

H.R. 1945: Mr. FOGLIETTA, 

H.R. 1966: Mr. WeIss and Mr. BARNES. 

H.R. 1985: Mr. SKEEN, Mr. FEIGHAN, and 
Mr. EDGAR. 

H.R. 2034: Mr. DyMALLYy, Mr. MATSUI, Mr. 
Downey of New York, and Mr. EDWARDS of 
California. 

H.R. 2042: Mr. Bracer, Mr. KOLTER, and 
Mr. MRAZEK. 

H.R. 2076: Mr. Manton, Mr. DYMALLY, 
Mrs. CoLLINS, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. Dornan of 
California, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. RoE, Mr. 
GILMAN, Mr. Parris, Mr. RANGEL, and Mr. 
Towns. 

H.R. 2119: Mr. Tuomas of California and 
Mr. ZscHav. 

H.R. 2120: Mr. Witson and Mr. GOODLING. 

H.R. 2124: Mr. Kourer, Mr. McHuaux, Mr. 
YATES, and Mr. MARKEY. 
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H.R. 2142: Mr. GLICKMAN. 

H.R. 2186: Mr. ScCHUETTE and Mr. BOEH- 
LERT. 

H.R. 2211: Mr, BUSTAMANTE, Mr. MORRI- 
son of Washington, and Mr. ROBINSON. 

H.R. 2216: Mr. Vento, Mr. Srupps, Mr. 
SEIBERLING, Mr. KOLTER, Mrs. SCHROEDER, 
and Mr. CONYERS. 

H.R. 2266: Mr. WEAVER. 

H.R. 2270: Mr. NicHois, Mr. BEvILL, Mr. 
SHELBY, Mr. FLIPPO, Mr. DICKINSON, and 
Mr. ERDREICH. 

H.R. 2389: Mrs. CoLLINS, Mr. MATSUI, Ms. 
KAPTUR, Mr. DAUB, Mr. Levine of California, 
Mr. WYDEN, and Ms. OAKAR. 

H.R. 2397: Mrs. KENNELLY, Mr. BUSTA- 
MANTE, Mr. GROTBERG, Mr. PANETTA, Mr. 
KOSTMAYER, Mr. Courter, and Mr. SPRATT. 

H.R. 2427: Mr. SCHAEFER. 

H.R. 2443: Mr. Waxman, Mr. Downey of 
New York, Mr. HERTEL of Michigan, Mr. 
SOLOMON, Mr. SMITH of Iowa, Mrs. ScHNEI- 
DER, Mr. MINETA, Mr. Fazio, Mr. Towns, Mr. 
ANDERSON of California, Mr. Owens, Mr. 
FASCELL, Mr. Price, Mr. Brown of California, 
Mr. KOSTMAYER, Mr. DIXON, Mr. MAVROULES, 
Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. Matsui, Mr. 
Weiss, Mr. McMritian, Mr. Stupps, Mr. 
Barnes, Mr. Hutro, Mr. SEIBERLING, and Mr. 
DE LUGO. 

H.R. 2502: Mr. RANGEL and Mr. NICHOLS. 

H.R. 2525: Mr. Towns, Mr. Fuster, Mr. 
FAUNTROY, and Mr. DyMALLY. 

H.R. 2526: Mr. HANSEN, Mr. BEILENSON, 
and Mr. DE LUGO. 

H.J. Res. 87: Mr. BARTLETT. 

H.J. Res. 174: Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. MATSUI, 
Mr. Strupps, Mr. Sunita, Mrs. Hout, Mr. 
Davis, and Mr. FAUNTROY. 

H.J. Res. 175: Mr. SKELTON, Mr. McKer- 
NAN, Mr. Younc of Missouri, Mr. BARTLETT, 
Mr. SCHAEFER, Mr. Lowry of Washington, 
Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. DE LA GARZA, Mr. FIELDS, 
Mr. WIRTH, and Mr. FROST. 

H.J. Res, 193: Mr. STALLINGS and Mr. 
CRAIG. 

H.J. Res. 243: Mr. COEHLO, Mr. BERMAN, 
Mr. ACKERMAN, and Mr. REID. 

H.J. Res. 251: Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. ADDAB- 
BO, Mr. AKAKA, Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. ANDER- 
son, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. APPLEGATE, Mr. 
ARCHER, Mr. AsPIN, Mr. AuCorn, Mr. BAR- 
NARD, Mr. BARNES, Mr. BATES, Mr. BEILEN- 
SON, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. BEVILL, 
Mr. Braccr, Mr. BILIRAKIS, Mrs. Boccs, Mr. 
BoLAND, Mr. Bonror of Michigan, Mrs. 
Boxer, Mr. Breaux, Mr. Brooxs, Mr. 
BROOMFIELD, Mr. Brown of California, Mr. 
Brown of Colorado, Mr. Bryant, Mr. 
Burton of Indiana, Mrs. Burton of Califor- 
nia, Mr. BUSTAMANTE, Mrs. Byron, Mr. CARR, 
Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. CLAY, Mr. CoELHo, Mr. 
CoLEMAN of Missouri, Mr. COLEMAN of 
Texas, Mrs. COLLINS, Mr. CONYERS, Mr. 
DANIEL, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. DAUB, Mr. DE LA 
Garza, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. DERRICK, Mr. 
Dickinson, Mr. Dicks, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. 
Drxon, Mr. Dorcan of North Dakota, Mr. 
Dornan of California, Mr. Downey of New 
York, Mr. Duncan, Mr. DURBIN, Mr. DWYER 
of New Jersey, Mr. EARLY, Mr. ECKART of 
Ohio, Mr. EDGAR, Mr. Epwarps of California, 
Mr. Epwarps of Oklahoma, Mr. ENGLISH, 
Mr. Fascett, Mr. Fauntrroy, Mr. FAWELL, 
Mr. Fazio, Ms. FIEDLER, Mr. FIELDS, Mr. 
FisH, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. Fotey, Mr. Forp of 
Michigan, Mr. FRANK, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. 
Frost, Mr. Garcia, Mr. Gaypos, Mr. GEJD- 
ENSON, Mr. GEPHARDT, Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. 
GILMAN, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. 
GONZALEZ, Mr. Grapison, Mr. Gray of Illi- 
nois, Mr. Gray of Pennsylvania, Mr. GREEN, 
Mr. GROTBERG, Mr. GUARINI, Mr. Sam B. 
HALL, JR., Mr. Hatt of Ohio, Mr. HAMMER- 
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SCHMIDT, Mr. Hansen, Mr. HARTNETT, Mr. 
Hawkins, Mr. Hayes, Mr. HEFNER, Mr. 
Herter of Hawaii, Mr. Horton, Mr. HOYER, 
Mr. HucHes, Mr. Hurro, Mr. HYDE, Mr. 
Jacops, Mr. Jerrorps, Mr. JENKINS, Mr. 
Jones of Tennessee, Mr. Jones of North 
Carolina, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. KASTENMEIER, 
Mr. Kemp, Mrs. KENNELLY, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. 
KOLTER, Mr. KosTMAYER, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, 
Mr. Lantos, Mr. Latta, Mr. Evans of Illi- 
nois, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. LEHMAN of California, 
Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. LELAND, Mr. 
Levin of Michigan, Mr. Levne of California, 
Mr. Lewis of California, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. 
LIVINGSTON, Mr. LOEFFLER, Mr. Lott, Mr. 
Lowry of Washington, Mr. Lusgan, Mr. 
LUKEN, Mr. LUNDINE, Mr. McCanpiess, Mr. 
McDape, Mr. McHucu, Mr. Mapican, Mr. 
MARKEY, Mrs. Martin of Illinois, Mr. 
Matsui, Mr. MazzoLī, Mrs. MEYERS of 
Kansas, Mr. Mica, Mr. MICHEL, Ms. MIKUL- 
SKI, Mr. MILLER of Ohio, Mr. MILLER of 
California, Mr. Minera, Mr. MoaKLey, Mr. 
Morrison of Connecticut, Mr. Mrazex, Mr. 
Mourpuy, Mr. MURTHA, Mr. Myers of Indi- 
ana, Mr. NatcHer, Mr. NEAL, Mr. NICHOLS, 
Mr. Nre.son of Utalf, Ms. OAKAR, Mr, OBER- 
STAR, Mr. OBEY, Mr. O'BRIEN, Mr. Owens, 
Mr. PACKARD, Mr. PANETTA, Mr. PEASE, Mr. 
PEPPER, Mr. PERKINS, Mr. PICKLE, Mr. 
PORTER, Mr. Price, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. REGULA, 
Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. RINALDO, Mr. RITTER, 
Mr. Roprno, Mr. Rog, Mr. ROEMER, Mr. 
Rose, Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, Mr. Roysat, Mr. 
Rupp, Mr. Russo, Mr. Saso, Mr. SCHEUER, 
Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. SCHULZE, Mr. SCHUMER, 
Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr. SHAw, Mr. SHUMWAY, 
Mr. Ststsky, Mr. Skeen, Mr. SKELTON, Mr. 
SmirH of Florida, Mr. Smirx of Iowa, Ms. 
Snowe, Mr. Snyper, Mr. Sowarz, Mr. 
Spence, Mr. STRATTON, Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. 
Tuomas of Georgia, Mr. THomas of Califor- 
nia, Mr. TORRICELLI, Mr. TRAFICANT, Mr. 
TRAXLER, Mr. UDALL, Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mrs. 
VucaNovicH, Mr. WALGREN, Mr. WALKER, Mr. 
Watkins, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. WEAVER, Mr. 
WEBER, Mr. WEIss, Mr. WHITLEY, Mr. WHIT- 
TEN, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. WILSON, Mr. WIRTH, 
Mr. Wo.r, Mr. Wo.tpe, Mr. WRIGHT, Mr. 
WYDEN, Mr. WYLIE, Mr. Youne of Florida, 
Mr. Younc of Alaska, and Mr. Youne of 
Missouri. 

H. Con. Res. 26: Mr. LAGOMARSINO. 

H. Con. Res. 69: Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. DELAY, 
and Mr. GROTBERG. 

H. Con. Res. 99: Mr. Burton of Indiana, 
Mr. VENTO, Mr. WoLPE, Mr. STANGELAND, Mr. 
Moopy, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. DELAY, Mr. STEN- 
HOLM, Mr. Hayes, and Mr. RAHALL. 

H. Con. Res. 146: Mr. MOLLOHAN, Mrs. 
Co.ttins, Mr. GALLO, Mr. AuCorn, Mr. BOEH- 
LERT, Mrs. JOHNSON, Mr. LELAND, Mr. 
Carper, Mr. Horton, Mr. Frost, Mr. MARTI- 
NEZ, Mr. BUSTAMANTE, Mr. McHuGnr, Ms. 
Kaptur, Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. 
LUNDINE, Mr. Dorcan of North Dakota, Mr. 
DroGuarpI, Mr. GREGG, Mr. Srupps, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr. PRANK, Mr. Lowery of Califor- 
nia, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. Crockett, Mr. SHARP, 
Mr. KOSTMAYER, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. WEBER, 
Mr. Manton, Mr. KLECZKA, Mrs. BENTLEY, 
Mr. Neat, Mrs. RoukemMa, Mr. WILLIAMS, 
Mrs. KENNELLY, Mr. Drxon, Mr. EDWARDS of 
California, Mr. Jones of Oklahoma, and Mr. 
SIKORSKI. 

H. Res. 21: Mr. FEIGHAN and Mr. GONZA- 
LEZ. 

H. Res. 132: Mr. MARTINEZ and Mr. NIEL- 
son of Utah. 
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AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 

H.R. 1555 
By Mr. FORD of Tennessee: 
—Page 154, after line 24, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 
SEC. 1208. REDUCTION IN AUTHORIZATIONS. 

Notwithstanding the amounts specified in 
other sections of this Act— 

(1) each authorization of appropriations 
provided by this Act (including the authori- 
zation for the second replenishment for the 
International Fund For Agricultural Devel- 
opment), 

(2) each earmarking of a specific dollar 
amount of funds for a particular country, 
organization, or purpose, and 

(3) the annual aggregate ceilings on for- 
eign military sales credits, 
shall be the amount which is 10 percent less 
than the amount specified. 


H.R. 1872 
By Mr. BENNETT: 
—At the end of title I, add the following 
new section: 

Section III. Authorization for transfer of 
funds for conventional forces. 

From funds appropriated in years prior to 
1986 for defense purposes but not now re- 
quired for the specific purposes originally 
designated, there is hereby authorized to be 
transfered to and merged with funds appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1986 $4,000,000,000 to 
be used for the acquisition of defense arti- 
cles for the conventional forces of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. The funds 
transferred shall be equally divided between 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. Funds 
transferred pursuant to this provision may 
be used for the acquisition of conventional 
weapons, including but not limited to the 
following items; ammunition, ships, tanks, 
vehicles, and planes, 

—Strike out part E of title VI (page 118, line 
5 through line 12 on page 122) and redesig- 
nate the succeeding parts and sections ac- 


—Page 13, line 15, strike out 
“$9,039,500,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$6,921,700,000." 
At the end of title I, add the following 
new sections: 
SEC. HI. PROHIBITION OF MX MISSILE PROCURE- 
MENT. 


None of the funds appropriated or other- 
wise made available for fiscal year 1986 for 
procurement of missiles for the Air Force 
may be obligated or expended for the MX 
missile program. 

SEC. 112. CONVENTIONAL FORCES IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMS. 

There is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Secretary of Defense for fiscal 
year 1986 in the amount of $2,117,800,000 
for procurement of defense articles for the 
conventional forces of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. 

—At the end of the bill, add the following 

new section: 

SEC. . DRUG-INTERDICTION ASSISTANCE TO CI- 
VILIAN LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFI- 
CIALS. 

(a) In GeneraL.—Section 374 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(d) The Secretary of Defense, upon re- 
quest from the head of a Federal agency 
with jurisdiction to enforce the Controlled 
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Substances Act (21 U.S.C. 801 et seq.) or the 
Controlled Substances Import and Export 
Act (21 U.S.C. 951 et seq.), may assign mem- 
bers of the armed forces under the Secre- 
tary’s jurisdiction to assist drug enforce- 
ment officials of such agency in drug 
searches, seizures, or arrests outside the 
land area of the United States (or of any 
territory or possession of the United States) 
if— 

“(1) that assistance will not adversely 
affect the military preparedness of the 
United States; 

“(2) the Attorney General verifies that 
the drug enforcement operation may not 
succeed without assistance by members of 
the armed forces; and 

“(3) Federal drug enforcement officials 
maintain ultimate control over the activities 
and direction of any drug enforcement oper- 
ation.". 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 375 
of such title is amended by inserting ‘(other 
than under section 374(d))” after “under 
this chapter”. 

—At the end of title VIII (Procurement 
Policy) add the following new section: 

Sec. —. Limitations on Conflicts of Inter- 
est in Defense Procurement. 
SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Defense 
Procurement Conflict of Interest Act”. 

SEC. 2. CONFLICT-OF-INTEREST IN DEFENSE PRO- 
CUREMENT. 

(a) LIMITATIONS ON ACCEPTANCE OF COM- 
PENSATION.—(1) An individual who is a 
former officer or employee of the Depart- 
ment of Defense or a former or retired 
member of the Armed Forces who, during 
the two years preceding the individual's sep- 
aration from Government service, had sig- 
nificant responsibilities for a procurement 
function with respect to a Government con- 
tractor may not accept compensation from 
that contractor for a period of two years fol- 
lowing the individual’s separation from Gov- 
ernment service. 

(2) Whoever knowingly violates paragraph 
(1) shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than one year, or 
both 

(3) Any individual who knowingly offers, 
tenders, or grants any compensation to an 
individual the acceptance of which is or 
would be in violation of paragraph (1) shall 
be fined not more than $10,000 or impris- 
oned for not more than one year, or both. 

(b) LIMITATIONS ON ConrTrRaActTors.—(1) 
Each contract for procurement of goods or 
services entered into by the Department of 
Defense shall include a provision under 
which the contractor agrees not to provide 
compensation, during the period described 
in paragraph (2), to an individual who is a 
former officer or employee of the Depart- 
ment of Defense or a former or retired 
member of the Armed Forces who, during 
the two-year period preceding the individ- 
ual’s separation from Government service, 
had significant responsibilities for a pro- 
curement function with respect to that con- 
tractor. 

(2) The period referred to in paragraph 
(1) is the two-year period beginning on the 
date of the individual’s separation from 
Government service. 

(3) Such a contract shall also provide that 
if the contractor knowingly violates a con- 
tract provision required by paragraph (1) 
the contractor shall pay to the United 
States, as liquidated damages under the con- 
tract, an amount equal to the greater of— 

(A) $100,000; or 
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(B) three times the compensation paid by 
the contractor to the individual in violation 
of such contract provision. 

(c) Reports.—(1)(A) Each contractor sub- 
ject to a contract term described in subsec- 
tion (b) shall issue an annual report listing 
the name of each individual (together with 
other information adequate for the Govern- 
ment to identify the individual) who is a 
former Department of Defense officer or 
employee, or a former or retired member of 
the Armed Forces, who— 

(i) had significant responsibilities for a 
procurement function during the individ- 
ual's last two years of Government service; 

(ii) was separated from Government serv- 
ice within the previous two years; and 

(ili) was provided compensation by that 
contractor after leaving Government serv- 
ice. 

(B) Each such listing shall— 

(i) show each agency in which the individ- 
ual was last employed or served on active 
duty during the last two years of such indi- 
vidual's service in the Government; 

(ii) show the individual's job titles during 
the last two years of such individual's serv- 
ice in the Government; 

(iii) contain a full and complete descrip- 
tion of the duties of the individual during 
the last two years of such service; and 

(iv) contain a description of the duties 
that the individual is performing on behalf 
of the contractor. 

(C) A copy of each such report shall be 
sent to the Inspector General of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

(2) The Secretary of Defense shall review 
each report under paragraph (1) to assess 
the report for accuracy and completeness 
and for the purpose of identifying possible 
violations of subsection (a) or (b) or para- 
graph (1). The Secretary shall report any 
such possible violations to the Attorney 
General for prosecution. 

(3) Whoever fails to file a report required 
by paragraph (1) shall be fined not more 
than $10,000. 

(d) REVIEW BY DIRECTOR oF OFFICE OF 
GOVERNMENT ErHnıcs.—The Director of the 
Office of Government Ethics shall have 
access to the reports submitted under sub- 
section (c)(1) and shall conduct an annual 
random survey of the reports to check for 
violations of subsections (a), (b), and (c)(1). 
The Director shall submit an annual report 
to Congress on the operation of this section, 
including the findings of the Director based 
on the examination of such reports. 

(e) Exciusion.—This section does not 
apply— 

(1) to a contract for an amount less than 
$100,000; or 

(2) to employment by an individual with 
an entity that did not have a Department of 
Defense contract in excess of $100,000 at 
the time the individual had significant re- 
sponsibilities for a significant procurement 
function with respect to a contract with 
that entity. 

(f) COVERED PROCUREMENT FUNCTIONS.—(1) 
Not later than 180 days after the date of the 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary of De- 
fense— 

(A) shall identify the procurement func- 
tions covered by this section and the organi- 
zational positions currently performing 
such functions; and 

(B) shall provide a list of such functions 
and positions to Congress. 

(g) ADVISORY OPINIONS FROM OFFICE OF 
GOVERNMENT Eruics.—(1) An individual who 
is considering the propriety of accepting 
compensation that might place the individ- 
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ual in violation of subsection (a) may, 
before acceptance of such compensation, 
apply to the Director of the Office of Gov- 
ernment Ethics for advice on the applicabil- 
ity of this section to the acceptance of such 
compensation. Any such application shall be 
made jointly by the individual and the con- 
tractor which proposes to provide the com- 
pensation. 

(2) An application under paragraph (1) 
shall contain— 

(A) a full and complete description of the 
duties of the applicant during the last two 
years of the applicant’s service in the Gov- 
ernment; 

(B) any official responsibility the appli- 
cant exercised with regard to any procure- 
ment contract in which an interest is or was 
retained by the contractor who proposes to 
provide such compensation; and 

(C) a description by the contractor of any 
prospective services that the applicant will 
perform on behalf of the contractor. 

(h) Derrnitions.—For purposes of this 
section: 

(1) The term “compensation” includes any 
payment, gift, benefit, reward, favor, gratu- 
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ity, or employment valued in excess of $100 
at prevailing market price, provided direct- 
ly, indirectly, or through a third party. 

(2) The term “contractor” means any 
person, partnership, corporation, or agency 
(other than the Federal Government, the 
independent agencies thereof, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia) that agrees or otherwise 
contracts to supply the Department of De- 
fense with goods, services, or supplies. Such 
term includes any parent, subsidiary, or af- 
filiate thereof. 

(3) The term “procurement function”, 
with respect to a contract, means any acqui- 
sition action relating to the contract, includ- 
ing negotiating, awarding, administering, 
approving contract changes, costs analysis, 
quality assurance, operation and develop- 
mental testing, technical advice or recom- 
mendation, approval of payment, contractor 
selection, budgeting, auditing under the 
contract, or management of the procure- 
ment program. 

(4) The term “Armed Forces” means the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps 
and includes the Coast Guard when the 
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Coast Guard is operating as a service in the 
Navy. 

(i) SEPARATION OF MEMBERS OF ARMED 
Forces.—For the purposes of this section, a 
member or former member of the Armed 
Forces shall be considered to have been sep- 
arated from Government service upon such 
member's discharge or release from active 
duty. 

(j) Transition.—This section does not— 

(1) preclude the continuation of employ- 
ment that began before the effective date of 
this section or the receipt of compensation 
for such employment; or 

(2) apply to any officer or employee whose 
service with the Department of Defense ter- 
minated before the effective date of this 
section. 

(k) EFFECTIVE Date.—This section shall 
take effect on January 1, 1986. 

(1) The provisions of section 3623 of title 
18, United States Code, shall not apply to 
the maximum fines applicable under subsec- 
tions (a)(2), (a)(3), and (c)(3). 
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SENATE— Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore [Mr. THURMOND]. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Rich- 
ard C. Halverson, D.D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let us pray. 

Gracious Father in Heaven, we pray 
for those of our Senate family who are 
ill. Be with Senator Exon and Senator 
Kast, their wives, families, and staffs. 
Grant them speedy recovery and 
strength for the great responsibilities 
which await them here. We thank You 
for the full recovery of Senator 
Witson. Help him to remember his ob- 
ligation to himself and his family as 
he reenters normal activities. We con- 
tinue to pray for the total recovery of 
Tom Kimmitt. Be with his father and 
mother and the rest of the family in 
their deep concern. May they be com- 
forted and encouraged in Your grace. 

In such a large family, loving Lord, 
there are probably others not known 
to us who are hurting. We commend 
them to You and pray for Your loving 
response to whatever their need may 
be. Be with those who are lonely, who 
suffer physical or emotional difficulty, 
those who are discouraged or threat- 
ened by the loss of their job. Be with 
those who are frustrated and tired— 
those for whom monotony has made 
their tasks meaningless. Whatever the 
need may be, we cover it with our 
prayers and trust You, patient, forgiv- 
ing God of all comfort, to restore and 
bless. In the name of the great Physi- 
cian. Amen 


RECOGNITION OF THE ACTING 
MAJORITY LEADER 


THE PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
distinguished acting majority leader is 
recognized. 

Mr. RUDMAN. Thank you, 
President. 


Mr. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr. RUDMAN. Mr. President, under 
the standing order the two leaders will 
each have their leadership time of 10 
minutes each, which I will reserve in 
behalf of the majority leader. 

There will be a special order in favor 
of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE], for not to exceed 15 min- 
utes. 

Routine morning business will not 
extend this morning beyond the hour 
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of 10 a.m. with statements limited 
therein to 5 minutes each. 

Following routine morning business, 
the Senate will resume consideration 
of S. 1160, the DOD authorization bill. 

The pending business is the Dodd 
amendment No. 185. Also pending is 
amendment No. 159, the Nunn amend- 
ment concerning MX missiles. 

The leadership states that rollicall 
votes can be expected throughout the 
day and late into the evening, quite 
possibly later than on Tuesday’s ses- 
sion. 

I do not see the distinguished Demo- 
cratic leader here. 

It is my understanding that the Sen- 
ator from Idaho wishes some time at 
this moment? 

Mr. SYMMS. I thank the Senator, if 
I could have time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ANDREWS). Under the previous order, 
the Democratic leader is recognized. 

Under the previous order, the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] is 
recognized for not to exceed 15 min- 
utes. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, there will now be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business for not to extend 
beyond the hour of 10 a.m. with state- 
ments therein limited to 10 minutes 
each. 

The Senator from Idaho is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. RUDMAN. Mr. President, before 
the Senator from Idaho is recognized, 
I assume the Chair is reserving the 
time for the Democratic leader and 
majority leader until such time as 
they wish to use it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair certainly is. 

The Chair wanted to get into morn- 
ing business so he could recognize the 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. RUDMAN. Very well. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair for this expeditious recogni- 
tion this morning, and I thank my col- 
leagues for the opportunity to make a 
few comments this morning. 


RUSSELL LONG 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, last 
Tuesday, May 14, I called to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues an article in the 
Washington Times—a very excellent 
newspaper, I might add—on page D-1, 
written by former Secretary of the 
Treasury Mr. William Simon. 


I wish to make a point that I had 
the privilege, coming into the Senate 
in 1981, to be assigned to the Finance 
Committee. The ranking minority 
member of that committee was Sena- 
tor RUSSELL Lone, our dear colleague, 
in my view, a Senator with extraordi- 
nary insight and wisdom and knowl- 
edge. He has certainly been a pleasure 
and a privilege to know not only as a 
friend but as a colleague on that com- 
mittee. He surely will be missed in this 
body by all of us, and especially by 
this Senator. 

Mr. President, I shall ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
this very excellent article at this point 
about our distinguished colleague, 
Senator Lonc, who has enormous tal- 
ents that he has offered to this coun- 
try in these past many, many years 
that he has been a Member of the 
Senate and as chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee for many years. His 
efforts are there daily. People who are 
familiar with the Finance Committee 
know that one of the most regularly 
attended Senators is Senator LONG 
who often offers insight and wisdom 
to matters that are very important 
and always the dedication to his coun- 
try. Foremost in his thoughts are what 
would be good for the economy of this 
country and the people of this coun- 
try. 

I wish to offer my salutation to him 
for his excellent service to the United 
States of America. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article by William A. 
Simon be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Times] 
RUSSELL Lone’s LEGACY 
(By William A. Simon) 


When the 100th Congress arrives in 
Washington in 1987, one man will be con- 
spicuously absent. After 38 years in the 
Senate, Russell Long, the senior senator 
from Louisiana, will retire. Those who, like 
myself, have had the privilege of working 
with Mr. Long can only consider this some- 
thing of a minor tragedy. 

In the media over the years, Mr. Long's 
name has most often been associated with 
resistance to civil-rights legislation in the 
1960s, the advocacy of the agricultural and 
shipping interests of Louisiana, and, espe- 
cially, his defense of tax provisions benefi- 
cial to the petroleum industry. And it’s true 
that in his 14 years as chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, and now as its 
ranking Democrat, Mr. Long has taken care 
of those interests well. 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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But Mr. Long deserves to be remembered 
for far more than merely looking out for 
the citizens and industries of his state. He 
was one of the first to understand that the 
structure of our tax laws was strangling the 
capital formation so indispensable to sound 
economic growth. 

Unable to persuade Congress to restruc- 
ture the tax code to spur investment gener- 
ally, Mr. Long did the next best thing. He 
pried open enough loopholes to keep the pa- 
tient alive until public opinion was ready to 
accept a genuine cure. For that he took a lot 
of flack, but it ought to be clear now that 
what he did was a great public service. 

But perhaps the most important reason 
why Americans should remember this great 
man with gratitude is that for many years, 
without much publicity, Mr. Long has been 
a dedicated and effective champion of ex- 
panding the distribution of private property 
ownership among the people of the United 
States. 

The early statesmen of this country 
thought deeply about how a free republic 
could be maintained. Considering the expe- 
rience of Europe, they argued that concen- 
trated power is ever the enemy of liberty. 
Power follows property; thus, the concen- 
tration of property in the hands of a few 
would necessarily lead to either revolution 
or servility. James Madison observed that in 
the former instance, “The rights of proper- 
ty and public liberty would not be secure,” 
and in the latter, those without property 
would become “the tools of opulence and 
ambition.” 

But the case for a widespread distribution 
of property ownership did not rest entirely 
on the need to protect republican liberty. It 
was also clear that the opportunity to ac- 
quire and enjoy private property was a 
strong motivating factor in economic 
growth. In addition, the fact of ownership 
had a powerful positive effect on an individ- 
ual’s self-image. It encouraged him or her to 
take part in civic affairs, engage in works of 
charity and improvement, and stand in the 
front rank of patriots in time of war. 

This emphasis on the importance of help- 
ing as many citizens as possible to become 
owners carried on in our political tradition 
until the days of the New Deal. Then, 
except for some continuing interest in pro- 
moting home ownership, it pretty much 
vanished. 

The New Deal’s interest lay in organizing 
capitalism, taxing away its profits, and re- 
distributing them among the poor and prop- 
ertyless. 

The idea of expanding the ownership so 
that all might participate as owners in a 
free economic system was not of interest to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and his Brain Trust. 
And except for the efforts of former Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon and his secretary of 
commerce, Maurice Stans, to assist minority 
enterprise in the first Nixon term, the idea 
of expanding ownership largely receded 
from public discussion. 

Then came Mr. Long, son of Huey Long— 
The Kingfish, as he was called—the populist 
governor and then senator from Louisiana, 
whose slogan was; “Every man a king.” 

Mr. Long instinctivly grasped the impor- 
tance of widespread property distribution. 
He saw clearly the benefits it would bring. 
And he recognized that the continual taxing 
and controlling of concentrated wealth to 
support the propertyless would in due 
course destroy the American economy. 

Mr. Long set out to build a backfire 
against this trend. His best-known handi- 
work is the Employee Stock Ownership 
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Plan (ESOP). Largely through his efforts 
an obscure technical provision in the tax 
code was widened and generalized to offer 
real incentives for the owners of corpora- 
tions to share ownership with their employ- 
ees. 

Today, hundreds of American companies 
have created ESOPs to give their employees 
a stake in the business. Among the best 
known of these are People Express, Quad 
Graphics, Science Applications, Lowe’s 
Stores, and Weirton Steel. 

Since ESOPs became popular, the Nation- 
al Center for Employee Ownership has cata- 
logued a number of studies that illuminate 
the economic consequences of expanding a 
firm’s ownership to its employees. Without 
exception, these studies have shown that 
employee-owned firms show a higher 
growth in productivity better ability to 
weather recessions, bigger returns on invest- 
ment, and the creation of more jobs than 
similar firms that are not employee-owned. 
The reasons are not always clear, but from 
personal experience I can testify that em- 
ployee-owned campanies typically have 
fewer problems with inventory control, ab- 
senteeism, and labor relations. A realistic 
opportunity for workers to become owners 
has a powerful positive effect on employees’ 
productivity, enthusiasm, commitment, and 
pride in their company. 

ESOP refinancing has also been used fre- 
quently in recent years as part of rescue ef- 
forts for companies facing shutdowns. It is 
not a miracle cure by any means, but in 
many cases the productivity gains and posi- 
tive attitudes flowing from employee owner- 
ship have made a viable business out of one 
that was marginal at best, to the great bene- 
fit of both the workers and their communi- 
ties. 

In introducing major ESOP legislation in 
late 1983, Mr. Long observed that, “If we 
want this private property system of ours to 
succeed, we simply must ensure that as 
many Americans as possible have an oppor- 
tunity to earn an ownership stake in that 
system . . . the goal is to provide incentives 
for financing to be structured in such a way 
that, in the future, more Americans will 
have a chance to accumulate a capital 
estate.” 

It is a tribute to the power of this concept, 
as well as to Mr. Long’s persuasive powers, 
that 46 other senators of both parties co- 
sponsored his legislation, including conserv- 
atives like Sens. Laxalt, Hatch, and Denton, 
and liberals like Sens. Kennedy, Tsongas, 
and Pell. Most of that legislation was signed 
into law in 1984. 

The idea of expanding the nation’s cap- 
ital-ownership base is a powerful one. But 
unlike so many ideas that capture the 
voters’ minds—ideas like industrial policy, 
full employment, and price controls, to 
name a few—expanding ownership has de- 
monstrable advantages for the American 
economy. 

Whatever course his career may take after 
he leaves the Senate, Mr. Long’s voice will 
doubtless continue to be heard on this sub- 
ject. It’s a voice that presidents and Treas- 
ury secretaries ought to be listening to, and 
there’s no reason to wait until 1987 to begin. 


HENRY HYDE 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I had 
the privilege to be in the House of 
Representatives for 8 years before 
coming over to the Senate, and one of 
those privileges was to make many, 
many friends in the House of Repre- 
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sentatives. One of the most outstand- 
ing Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that I had the privilege to 
know was a Congressman by the name 
of Henry HYDE. 

In yesterday’s Washington Times on 
Capital Life, page B1, is an article “On 
the Go with Rep. Henry Hyde.” 

I know many people who have not 
had the privilege to meet this very dis- 
tinguished Congressman may often as- 
sociate him with the famous Hyde 
amendment, but he is actually any- 
thing but a single-issue Congressman. 
He, in my view, is one of the foremost 
authorities on a strong foreign policy 
in either body in Congress. I certainly 
salute him and recognize him as a 
valued friend and as a valued Member 
of Congress who I think represents a 
point of view that the American 
people believe in and share. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
article from the Washington Times en- 
titled “On the Go With Representa- 
tive Henry Hyde” by Diana West of 
the Washington Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

ON THE Go WITH REPRESENTATIVE HENRY 

HYDE 


“How are you at walking?” asked Rep. 
Henry J. Hyde, as he pushed open a glass 
door leading into the subterranean laby- 
rinth that links Rayburn House Office 
Building with the House of Representatives. 

“It's my only exercise,” the 6l-year-old 
congressman explained. “I figure it’s about 
four votes to the mile,” he cracked, striding 
past the congressional subway car that was 
filling up with soberly dressed yet garrulous 
representatives on their way to a vote on 
the floor. 

After 11 years in Congress, the big Repub- 
lican from Illinois has covered many miles 
of congressional territory. 

Since first gaining national attention as 
the author of the Hyde amendment, a 1976 
amendment prohibiting the use of Medicaid 
funds for abortion except in cases when the 
mother’s life is endangered, Mr. Hyde has 
become the political hero of the right-to-life 
movement, a cause he fervently believes in. 

But he is by no means a one-issue con- 
gressman. As a member of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee (as well as the 
House Judiciary and the House Intelligence 
Committees) Henry Hyde is recognized as a 
knowledgeable and articulate proponent of 
a conservative foreign policy. In fact, a U.S. 
News and World Report survey of House 
members judged Mr. Hyde to be the leading 
Republican authority on foreign affairs. 
And in the continuing debate over Nicara- 
gua, Mr. Hyde has emerged as an eloquent 
spokesman for the president’s foreign policy 
objectives. 

But that’s not all. The neoliberal maga- 
zine, The Washington Monthly, included 
Mr. Hyde among the six best congressmen 
in their latest roundup of “The Best and 
the Worst of the House of Representatives.” 

The open subway car, now crammed with 
congressmen, zoomed down the tracks 
toward the House, looking rather like a Dis- 
neyland monorail car that had somehow 
strayed into this unexpected tunnel beneath 
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Capitol Hill. Not the most dignified mode of 
transportation for the nation’s legislators 
en route to cast their votes on the weighty 
affairs of state. 

But this was not the most monumental 
bill that had compelled these representa- 
tives to desert sundry meetings, briefings, 
and lunches. As Henry Hyde explained it 
over his shoulder, this vote related to Re- 
publican objections to the way the Congres- 
sional Record printed debates on the con- 
troversy over the seating of a representative 
from Indiana. 

“It’s just harassment,” Mr. Hyde said of 
the vote, as he came to halt before a crush 
of congressmen waiting for an elevator. “Ev- 
eryone’s just mad about [Richard] McIntyre 
and slowing the place down,” he explained, 
referring to the still-simmering dispute over 
Indiana's 8th District congressional seat 
that had been awarded to Democrat Frank 
McCloskey. 

The elevator door opened, and congress- 
men inside it traded places with congress- 
men outside. 

“That was a great picture of you and Jane 
Fonda,” Mr. Hyde said to a young Republi- 
can colleague leaving the elevator. “It'll 
look great on your campaign posters,” he 
added. Was he merely joking, or was there a 
paternally chiding note in this tone? 

“That was a freshman congessman from 
central Illinois,” Mr. Hyde explained after 
the younger man had disappeared down the 
corridor. “And I don’t think Jane Fonda’d 
go over too big there.” 

A couple of minutes was all it took for the 
congressman to vote against the motion 
(which did pass) and begin the trip back to 
his office. 


“And another thing .. . !” Rep. Lawrence 


J. Smith, D-Fla., shouted to Mr. Hyde from 
across the congressional subway tracks, his 
face creased in a grin, his index finger stab- 
bing the air. Mr. Hyde smiled back and con- 


tinued walking, neither man missing a step. 

All morning long—or rather, all the long 
morning—these two representatives had 
met with the rest of the House Judiciary 
Committee to “mark up” (or polish) a bill 
authorizing funds for the Justice Depart- 
ment. At least that was what the schedule 
said the Judiciary Committee was going to 
do. Instead, the committee had become en- 
meshed in a partisan snarl over a single 
amendment about... well, never mind 
what it was about. More notable than the 
arcane issue itself was the party politics it 
had revealed. 

“You got in some good lines this morning, 
Henry,” said one colleague rushing toward 
the House to vote. 

Of course, Rep. Smith had not thought so 
at the time. “Humor is not a replacement 
for dialogue,” he had said in response to one 
of Mr. Hyde’s famous witticisms, a meta- 
phor advising his Democratic colleagues not 
“to cure dandruff by decapitation.” 

But that had all been in a morning’s work, 
and now it was the afternoon. Time for 
lunch in the office, a steaming plateful of 
Lean Cuisine Chicken Chow Mein and a dry 
but intellectually nutritious briefing to go 
with it. 

“Wasn't it Pepsi that Ferraro did the com- 
mercial for?” asked Mr. Hyde before the 
briefing began, skeptically eyeing a can of 
Pepsi-Lite that his aide had placed on top of 
his immense, paper-strewn desk. 

“Yes,” she said, “and while they were 
filming it I hear that the camera crew .. .” 

“That's not my point,” he said, interupt- 
aa! be imperiously. “I don’t like to support 

epsi.” 
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“It’s the best of that kind of drink,” she 
replied undaunted. 

As the congressman munched on his meal 
(and sipped his Pepsi), a minority staff con- 
sultant to the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee filled him in on a resolution seeking 
to urge the president to negotiate with the 
Soviet Union on a comprehensive nuclear 
test ban treaty. Later in the afternoon a 
House foreign affairs subcommittee would 
meet for a hearing on this measure. 

“You’re usually pretty good with the 
jargon, Mr. Hyde,” said the staffer to start 
things off. “Are we clear on what TTB 
stands for? PNE? LTB?” 

“Threshold test ban,” recited Mr. Hyde 
flawlessly. “Peaceful nuclear explosion, and 
limited test ban.” 

As the briefing went on, Mr. Hyde ques- 
tioned the consultant, extracting as many 
details as he could about the nuances of the 
resolution, as well as about the strengths 
and weaknesses of the different witnesses 
who would be testifying during the after- 
noon hearing. 

“Do you mind if I smoke?” asked the con- 
gressman at one point, pulling a cigar from 
a drawer in his desk. “They're one of my 
few vices,” he said, pricking a hole in one 
end of it. 

“Are they Havana cigars?” 
playfully. 

“No, they’re worse,” he replied with a 
laugh, showing a quick glint of silver caps. 
“Nicaraguan. I got them in Managua when I 
was there a few weeks ago. $10 a box. And 
these,” he said, his eyes lingering over his 
stogie, “are the last ones. Pre-embargo 
cigars,” he added, puffing. 

With his white hair swept back to reveal a 
prominent, sculpted profile fit for Mount 
Rushmore, his mammoth girth, and the 
lapis lazuli and gold carved ring he wears on 
his pinkie, Henry Hyde looks like a bigtal- 
kin’, back-roomin’, old-time Chicago politi- 
cian. But of course, they were all Demo- 
crats. 

“W.C. Fields had a famous line,” said Mr. 
Hyde later, explaining how a middle-class 
Irish Catholic boy from Chicago could ever 
become a Republican. “He said it was a 
woman who drove him to drink—and he 
never found her to thank her. Well, it was a 
woman who made a Republican out of me, 
and that woman was Eleanor Roosevelt. 
And I really mean that.” 

While studying law at Chicago’s Loyola 
Law School during the years following 
World War II, Mr. Hyde also worked as a 
proofreader for a local paper. There, we 
would meticulously proofread Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s columns. 

“And frankly she was a catalyst, I would 
say, to my disenchantment with the Demo- 
cratic Party during those days.” And what 
he describes as his “conservative biases and 
tendencies and learnings” emerged, in part, 
from his study of Marxism during—of all 
times—World War II on days when his Navy 
ship was idle in the South Pacific. 

“It was a time when you'd do two things,” 
he recalled. “You'd read a lot, and then 
you'd listen to the news on the ship’s radio 
to see whether this war was getting any 
closer to termination.” 

While he cast his first vote for Harry 
Truman, he had changed parties by 1948, 
citing his disaffection with Democratic lib- 
eralism, as well as with Chicago’s Democrat- 
ic machine politics. 

During a quiet moment in his office a few 
days after the lunchtime briefing, Mr. Hyde 
cited the Threshold Test Ban Treaty resolu- 
tion—which had passed in the foreign af- 
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fairs committee earlier in the day—as an ex- 
ample of what makes him a fierce critic of 
the way Congress tries to make “foreign 
policy on an ad hoc basis.” 

In simple terms, the resolution asks the 
president to submit the already negotiated 
Threshold Test Ban Treaty to the Senate 
and tells the president that he should im- 
mediately propose to the Soviets that a sep- 
arate comprehensive threshold test ban 
treaty be negotiated. 

“To tell the president now that Ambassa- 
dor Kampelman and our team is over in 
Geneva with an agenda that has been 
worked out painstakingly with Mr. Gromy- 
ko, that suddenly we the Congress,” Mr. 
Hyde said, gesticulating with mock solemni- 
ty, “in our great wisdom, are going to help 
them change their agenda and immediately 
propose a comprehensive test ban treaty... 
it interrupts an orderly flow of negotiations. 

“Can't we leave something to the profes- 
sionals?” he asked with a rhetorical flour- 
ish. 

“I'm not saying that a comprehensive test 
ban treaty ought not to be negotiated, but it 
ought to be within the context of substan- 
tial and mutual reduction in nuclear weap- 
ons, And it ought to follow that substantial 
and mutual reduction. If it precedes that ne- 
gotiated reduction, the Soviets lose their in- 
centive to reduce. 

“Somewhere, we arms control experts, and 
Kremlinologists, and foreign policy geniuses 
ought to leave something to the entity that 
the Constitution says should make foreign 
policy, and that’s the president,” he said, 
his voice edged with sarcasm. “Five hundred 
thirty-five hands on the steering wheel of 
the Ship of State is a great way to go ina 
circle.” 

How do you address that situation? 

“You try each day, as you can, to appeal 
to a sense of statesmanship,” said Mr. Hyde 
doggedly. “The loss of bipartisanship in for- 
eign policy is a major flaw, is a major defect 
in our posture toward the rest of the world. 
That happened after Vietnam. The Senator 
Vandenbergs and the Speaker Rayburns are 
long gone, and every congressman’s under- 
standing of history now commences with 
Vietnam.” 

Mr. Hyde attributes, at least in part, the 
loss of bipartisanship to the erosion of the 
seniority system. “It has made committee 
chairmen fearful that if they don’t adjust 
themselves to the leftward center of gravity 
in the Democratic Party, they won’t retain 
their chairmanships. 

“Dante Fascell (D-Fla.], as chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, is a very in- 
telligent, knowledgeable, balanced legisla- 
tor. But I hasten to add that he did not take 
the floor and debate on the Contra issue. 

Why not? 

“You might have to ask him,” he said. 
“But I suspect he didn’t want to get himself 
in the cross hairs between the leftist Demo- 
cratic caucus and his own understanding of 
what ought to be done. So he just gently did 
not involve himself in perhaps one of the 
major foreign policy issues of our time. 

“You see [Majority Leader] Jim Wright 
(D-Texas], who aspires to be speaker. You 
see Tom Foley [D-Wash.], who is the whip 
and aspires to be majority leader. At one 
time, they supported the MX [missile], and 
their views of foreign policy were much 
more mainstream, as I would describe it, 
much more sensitive to the Soviet threat. 

“But all of a sudden, the ruling clique 
within the Democratic caucus is much more 
liberal and more opposed to what we're 
doing in Central America, and opposed to a 
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strong defense, and you see Mr. Wright and 
Mr. Foley accommodating themselves to 
that drift. Instead of leading, they are fol- 
lowing—and they must if they are to attain 
the high leadership positions within their 
party. 

“That’s fine for their personal careers,” 
he added ironically, “but in my humble 
opinion that’s not so hot for foreign policy.” 

A long-distance phone call came in for the 
congressman. “It’s Irv Kupcinet,” he said 
while waiting to be connected with the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times columnist. “He calls in 
every week.” 

“Irv! How are you?” said Mr. Hyde into 
the telephone. ‘‘Let’s see, let’s see, let's see,” 
he said, his eyes scanning the ceiling above 
him for inspiration. What followed was a 
c¢ongressional roundup and discussion of 
Washington affairs. 

“Here’s something you might think 
about,” said Mr. Hyde at one point. “There 
is a rumor afloat that Nancy Reagan would 
very much like—no, she’s not pregnant!” he 
said breaking into a hearty laugh, “—would 
very much like Ronald Reagan to win the 
Nobel Prize. And therefore, if you see some 
moderating influences there, that might be 
at the seat of it. Nancy's every bit as impor- 
tant as Rosalynn was with Jimmy,” he 
added. 

“If anything exciting occurs, I'll call you. 
Thanks, Kup,” he said, hanging up the 
phone. 

Mr. Hyde is one of the most loyal support- 
ers of the president, whose framed pictures 
and letters outnumber anyone else’s on the 
walls of the congressman’s office. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Hyde is thoughtful in his response 
to the question of whether or not the presi- 
dent is succumbing to “some moderating in- 
fluences.” 

“There is a manifest streak of pragmatism 
during the administration, as distinguished 
from the ideological presentation during the 
campaign,” he observed. “And that’s not 
necessarily a bad thing. But I think the 
president—and I’m one of his greatest ad- 
mirers. I think America ought to thank God 
every night for Ronald Reagan—but I think 
that he has damaged his credibility and his 
stature by his precipitous retreat on the de- 
fense budget. 

“It may well be that we'll only get a freeze 
on defense—or maybe not even that when 
the House gets through with it. That may 
be political reality,” he said with a wave of 
his hand. “But having insisted that 6 per- 
cent real growth was the only reasonable 
course, and 3 percent was unreasonable, to 
sign off on no-growth is such a fast back- 
pedaling that it has to weaken his credibil- 
ity seriously. 

“In addition, you can argue that, when he 
said we will never cut Social Security, he 
wasn't talking about cost-of-living increases, 
but I think that’s semantic nonsense. I 
think that when you campaign that you're 
never going to cut Social Security, you're 
hard-pressed to justify cutting it for what- 
ever reason,” he said. 

But as for the president’s foreign policy, 
Mr. Hyde deemed it to be “superb.” 

“Not flawless,” He quickly added, citing 
the tragic events in Lebanon. “But the hard 
line with the Soviets has been the right one. 
Getting NATO to deploy the Pershing II 
and the cruise missile in the face of an all- 
out peace offensive in Europe is a major ac- 
complishment. Grenada was perhaps the 
most therapeutic thing in the last 15 years, 
showing that this country’s capable of using 
force effectively, notwithstanding the bleats 
of other countries who don’t quite under- 
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stand decisive action by an American presi- 
dent.” 

And Central America? 

“I think his policy in Central America has 

been a tough one, but I think it’s the right 
one. History’s going to prove this,” he 
added. “You ought to understand that Nica- 
ragua by itself isn’t a threat to the United 
States,” he said. “But a communist Central 
America can be. And the Marxist-Leninist 
revolutionaries in control of Nicaragua are 
not content to impose communism on their 
own people. They are intent on being evan- 
gelists for Marx and Lenin. They say so, and 
they’re acting that way by exporting subver- 
sion and revolution to their neighbors who 
are in the first embryonic throes of democ- 
racy. 
“In addition,” he continued, poking the 
air with his silver reading glasses, “there's 
about 100 million people from the Rio 
Grande to the Panama Canal; and commu- 
nists, whether they’re Cuban or North Viet- 
namese or any other kind, make refugees 
better than anybody else in the world. And 
we'll see a tidal wave of refugees if Central 
America goes the way of Nicaragua. 

“We ought to anticipate these things, we 
ought to control them, and not always react 
to them—especially when they get out of 
hand,” he said emphatically. 

“But we don't have to send troops down to 
Central America,” he asserted. “We don't 
have to go to war with Nicaragua. But we 
can make it awfully hot for them down 
there because there are people there who 
are willing to put the pressure on the Sandi- 
nistas, willing to fight to recapture their 
revolution.” 

And the mood on the Hill in the wake of 
Nicaraguan President Daniel Ortega’s trip 
to Moscow? 

“The Democrats are embarrassed and the 
Republicans are saying ‘I told you so,’ ” he 
said. 

“I think sadly, tragically, that the fortui- 
tous stupidity on the part of Daniel Ortega 
will eventually fade into the mists as KAL 
007 has, as Major Nicholson will in due 
course; and people will be vaguely uncom- 
fortable about ‘those communists down 
there.’ But the outrage, the embarrassment, 
the emotional reaction that is a necessary 
prelude to action, I think, will dissipate,” he 
concluded, referring to any renewed efforts 
to vote for aid to the Nicaraguan rebels. 

“Now I may be wrong. I hope I’m wrong,” 
he added a little wistfully. “I hope I’m 
wrong.” 

The door to the office opened, and his ap- 
pointments secretary, Ann Kelly, appeared 
in the doorway and noiselessly pointed to 
the clock. His cloudy blue eyes followed her 
finger, with only the merest fraction of a 
second passing before he realized what was 
significant about 1 p.m. 

Leaping to his his feel with the surprising 
agility of a former athlete, Henry Hyde was 
on the move again, this time headed for the 
House steps. There, among the masses of 
American schoolchildren visiting the Cap- 
itol, were high-school students from his dis- 
trict, waiting to pose for a picture with their 
congressman. 

“From saving the judiciary, to Western 
civilization, to high-school kids,” he said, 
speeding along the twisty congressional cor- 
ridors. “And it’s early yet,” he added with a 
grin. 


HUBERT HUMPHREY 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
27th of May will be the 74th anniver- 
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sary of the birth of one of our most 
distinguished colleagues, Hon. Hubert 
H. Humphrey. 

Mr. Humphrey had a unique politi- 
cal style that touched millions of 
people across America, a style under- 
girded by a vibrant religious faith. Mr. 
Julian Hartt was one of Hubert Hum- 
phrey’s closest childhood friends. In 
his article, “Hubert Humphrey and 
the Pieties of the Prairie,” Mr. Hartt 
sheds light on the foundation on 
which Hubert’s faith developed. In 
fact, Mr. Humphrey’s exuberance and 
vitality can be attributed in part to 
the work of Mr. Hartt’s father who 
was the pastor of the Senator’s home- 
town church in Doland, SD, and to the 
inspiration of Hubert Humphrey, Sr. 

From those days in South Dakota, 
Hubert Humphrey embraced the rich- 
ness of spiritual life as it manifested 
itself in God’s many creations. 

For the many lovers of Hubert Hora- 
tio Humphrey, and for the many citi- 
zens in this country who respected his 
faith, intellect, and wisdom, this arti- 
cle is a fitting commemorative. I ask 
unanimous consent that excerpts of 
this fine article be printed in the 
REcorp at this time. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

GROWING UP IN DOLAND 

Senator Hubert H. Humphrey's 74th 
birthday falls on May 27, 1985. His continu- 
ing relevance for understanding the Ameri- 
can way of life through the origins of our 
public servants can be appreciated through 
the following excerpts from the article, 
“Hubert Humphrey and the Pieties of the 
Prairie,” published in the Summer, 1984 
issue of Dialog under the authorship of 
Julian N. Hartt of the University of Virginia 
who shared a childhood with Senator Hum- 
phrey in Doland, South Dakota where 
Hartt’s father, a Methodist minister, and 
Hubert Humphrey Sr., the pharmacist in- 
fluenced both their lives. 

The reminiscence by Hartt echoes ele- 
ments of one of Senator Humphrey's last 
great addresses for the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion symposium, “Kin and Communities,” in 
1977, still available on audiotape at the 
Smithsonian. 

Few persons in public life in this country 
have made so much of their home towns as 
Hubert H. Humphrey. Over and over he 
claimed that Doland, South Dakota provid- 
ed the decisive formative influences of his 
early years. He returned to it many times in 
the flesh and many more in speeches, in cor- 
respondence, and in conversation. He made 
a triumphal appearance there in June 1976. 
The occasion was a reunion of all the grad- 
uating classes of Doland High School. The 
Senator, Valedictorian of the class of '29, 
gave the address of the evening to an audi- 
ence of over a thousand invited guests. For 
almost an hour he talked about his career. 
He made only brief mention of his decision, 
announced only the week before, not to 
make another run for his party’s nomina- 
tion for the presidency. Much of his address 
was a tribute to the people of Doland who 
had given him his vision of the proper ends 
of public service. What we heard that night 
was in part an exercise in nostalgia. But his 
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discourse evinced a piety sturdier than mere 
nostalgia. 

Humphrey’s persistent version of life in a 
small Dakota town during the ‘twenties was 
a profoundly sentimental one. What is of- 
fered here is a supplementry account of life 
in that place at that time. And at the end a 
question is raised. Why did he love it so?— 
for love it he did. For these purposes the 
only advantage I have over his biographers 
is that I was there. Doland was my home- 
town during those years. 

. .. That life was a fabric of pieties com- 
monly understood to be at once truly Chris- 
tian and American. It made little of the his- 
toric dogmas of Christianity, though these 
were not explicitly questioned. The central 
business of religion was the ordering of 
practical life, personal and social. For this 
great end piety provided moral constraints 
upon egoistic impulses and ambitions; it of- 
fered also a vision of a universal human 
brotherhood. Thus the dominant strands in 
the religious fabric were the piety of the 
church and the piety of the nation. 

Significant elements of this perfectionistic 
strain stayed with Humphrey throughout 
his career. Many of his speeches are a civic 
versions of the call to holiness: summons to 
people of goodwill and loving hearts to work 
together in behalf of justice and freedom 
for all. For Humphrey that proved to be the 
fundamental Christian commitment and the 
historic covenant of the nation. This piety’s 
essence is the will to press a relentless 
attack on the social evils which deprive mul- 
titudes of their rightful inheritance as the 
children of God and Americans. Such a 
faith is sublimely optimistic: what God de- 
mands is something that can and must be 
done. To delay is bad faith; to lose hope is 
to sell out to false gods. 

We ought not lightly call this piety popu- 
list. It did indeed manifest great confidence 
in the moral health and true spirituality of 
the people. But it did not conjure apocalyp- 
tic visions of diabolic forces seeking to domi- 
nate America—Eastern bankers; foreigners, 
Jews, etc. Every worthy religious sentiment 
and aspiration was to be harnessed to the 
creation of the good society, the Kingdom 
of God on earth. Somewhere along the line 
Humphrey learned to screen out the para- 
noid elements in populist piety. The passion 
was preserved, supernaturalistic magnitudes 
were filtered out. 

Through the years of his public life lots of 
people had lots of fun with Humphrey’s 
“gee whiz” and “by golly” expletives. Per- 
haps they thought that he was a largely un- 
witting prisoner of the inhibitions and re- 
pressions of evangelical moralism. Or per- 
haps they thought he was merely playing 
up to the prejudices of the simple folk out 
there on the prairie. It would be much 
nearer the mark, I suspect, to say that 
Humphrey never found a sufficient reason 
for abandoning a native principle of deco- 
rum in public discourse. It would be very 
difficult to show that those restraints built 
into the piety of character ever had a crip- 
pling or depressing effect on his exuberant 
soul or on his unwearying tongue. 

To do one’s part was a clear and weighty 
imperative of the piety of the nation. True, 
there was a degree of tension between the 
vestigial spirit of the frontier, which urged 
us to be self-creators, and the doctrine of 
the covenanted nation which required ev- 
erybody to contribute to the common good. 
But we did not feel that tension very keenly 
in Doland during the ‘twenties. We under- 
stood that the ideal required us to be hard 
workers, the immediate community which 
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needed our concern for the common good 
was of course the family. By the time you 
had reached middle adolescence you were 
expected to earn the money to buy your 
clothes. For young Humphrey that meant 
long hours in the drugstore. 

The public school was fully committed to 
the promulgation of the reigning pieties. 
Teachers were supposed to be exemplars of 
sound Christian character. 

The athletic coach was the teacher and 
paradigm of a special virtue of the civil 
piety: sportmanship. Of course you play to 
win; but winning without honor is a hollow 
victory. Cheating corrodes the moral fabric 
and depresses the morale of the team. Such 
were the prime precepts of the good coach. 

Coach was also a protagonist and a pre- 
ceptor of discipline. Here again the playing 
field was supposed to be a paradigm of 
moral experience. An athlete, whether or 
not he would become a star, trains, trains 
not only to achieve competence of muscle, 
nerve and wit, but also to be able to endure 
pain manfully. Pain is an essential part of a 
divinely ordained scheme of things; preach- 
er and coach made the same point. So ‘‘cry- 
baby!”" was supposed to be a moral astrin- 
gent, meant to sting, and produce amend- 
ment of character. 

Young Humphrey was not a star athlete 
even by Doland’s standards. But to every 
game he played he brought absolute fidelity 
to its code of honor and inexhaustible en- 
thusiasm. He was the joy of every sound 
coach’s desiring: a born and dedicated 
morale officer. 

The Boy Scout movement handsomely 
served the conjoint pieties of church and 
civil society. It was an important link in the 
school of character. 

High school provided another training 
ground forensics. Like Scouting this was 
deemed good because it involved a lot of 
hard work; “discipline” here too was one of 
the magic words. And here too we managed 
to have a lot of fun, 

We had an instructive experience after a 
tournament debate that we had won on a 
split vote of the three judges. One of these 
men came up to us after the debate and 
said, “Boys, you are a fine team, but don’t 
worry so much about the facts.” The gentle- 
man who offered us this sage counsel 
became in due course a Senator from South 
Dakota. 

We had heroes in the political realm, a hi- 
erarchy: Lincoln, Washington, Teddy Roose- 
velt. Lincoln unarguably headed this hierar- 
chy. He was the first martyred President— 
and martyred in so great a cause! But, not 
least, he was the greatest rhetorician ever to 
have graced the public forum. 

On the supremacy of Lincoln, the Drug- 
gist and the Preacher were in full accord. 
The Druggist included Woodrow Wilson in 
the hierarchy—or pantheon—of political 
heroes. The Preacher did not, not in the 
Doland years. But, then, the Druggist was a 
Democrat and was noted for other eccen- 
tricities as well. 

Take Humphrey, the Druggist. To start 
with, I do not remember any dull moments 
around the Druggist, in the store or at 
home or at the church. He loved to talk, and 
he had a great reserve of it in case other 
people ran dry. He was ready for any topic a 
decent and sensible person could produce. 
He read a lot, and it was all fuel for talk. His 
reading was much more eclectic than the 
Preacher’s. One night he sent me home 
with a copy of Emil Ludwig's “Napoleon,” 
and I fell to it promptly and in great antici- 
pation, knowing that in the early future, 
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very likely around the Humphrey supper 
table, the Druggist would start grilling me 
about Austerlitz and Jena and Waterloo— 
just as one night out of the blue he asked 
me what I knew about Confucius. But the 
Druggist was at his best on politics, past, 
present and future, and preferably Ameri- 
can, though if necessary he would have fol- 
lowed with unswerving attention a discus- 
sion of politics in Inner Mongolia, and even- 
tually he would have supplied an argumen- 
tative opinion on the situation there. 

The interwoven pieties of church and civil 
society had a great deal to say about being 
poor. To be poor was not in itself a disgrace. 
We were given every encouragement to be- 
lieve that among the poor there were many 
admirable people, victims of circumstance 
rather than of defects of character. Thus 
the pious and morally stalwart poor were 
commended for their patience and fortitude; 
they were never to be diminished by calling 
attention to shabby clothes, run-down 
houses, and dilapidated out-houses. Given 
any kind of a break, the honorable and 
proud poor would strain to the uttermost 
limit to better their lot; in the meantime, 
however protracted and bleak it might be, 
they did not want handouts, either of pity 
or of material goods. 

In the ballroom of the Shoreham Hotel in 
Washington in the spring of 1968 * * * was 
the moment the Vice President took to an- 
nounce as his presidential campaign motif, 
“The Politics of Happiness!” The politics of 
happiness: the happy childhood and adoles- 
cent years in Doland remembered; the good 
community projected out of Doland; nostal- 
gic images transformed into a political 
vision fusing many strands of piety .. . 

Thus early and late and to the end Hum- 
phrey was a sentimentalist and an idealist. 
His sentimentality sometimes slipped off 
into banality, and it did that night in June 
1976. But in the end, as in the great passag- 
es of his career, the idealism triumphed. 
The Doland of the Senator's life-long re- 
membrance may never have existed outside 
it. Such is the power of memory: creative 
when infused with ideality, and then 
trained faithfully, wisely and resolutely 
upon the actualities of the great world. So 
the Senator will have served us far beyond 
his own dreams and self-recognitions if he 
lives in our memory as Doland lived in his. 
Something like that, and only something 
like that, is the proper civil piety of this 
nation. 


REMEMBER LAOS 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, my 
great fear is that the recurring persist- 
ing tragedy in Southwest Asia will be 
forgotten as the public’s focus on the 
10-year anniversary commemoration 
of the end of the Vietnam war dimin- 
ishes. For while the weekly periodicals 
and the daily newspapers divert their 
attention elsewhere, the plight of ref- 
ugees in the region continues to 
worsen. 

Roger Winter, director of the United 
States Committee for Refugees, re- 
cently wrote an editorial entitled “Re- 
member Laos.” The tens of thousands 
of Laotians who are either huddled to- 
gether along the Thai border in make- 
shift camps, or are living in reeduca- 
tion camps or in intolerable condi- 
tions, are our forgotten allies. Many 
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cast their lot with the U.S. Govern- 
ment during the war and for 10 years 
have been paying the price for their 
allegiance to freedom and to our 
promises of support. 

And now I see that the United 
States is planning to send $5 million to 
the Khmer resistance fighters along 
the border who are fighting the Viet- 
namese occupation. Who will end up 
dying in the bloodshed which always 
follows in the wake of military assist- 
ance? Civilians, of course. Those who 
advocate for a resumption of U.S. mili- 
tary assistance in the region to fight 
the Vietnamese would be well advised 
to “remember Laos,” and to read the 
following editorial so titled. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record Mr. Winter’s thoughtful 
observations. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

REMEMBER LAOS 

Ten years ago today U.S. forces withdrew 
from the Southeast Asian country of Laos. 
The event was overshadowed by the fall of 
neighboring South Vietnam and Cambodia, 
and today Laos is still a country ignored. 
Yet per capita it leads on many of the indi- 
ces of suffering. 

It is controlled by Vietnam with all the 
trappings of satellite status: Soviet and Viet- 
namese advisers and perhaps 40,000 Viet- 
namese troops, more per capita than Cam- 
bodia. 

There are still political prisoners in Laos, 
more per capita than in the re-education 
camps of Vietnam. 

The Hmong and other highland people of 
Laos are still targets of repression, though 
the systematic military suppression meas- 
ures are decreasingly needed to keep the 
hill people at heel. 

The Pathet Lao communist government— 
and in particular the Vietnamese presence, 
which is seen by Lao and hill people as 
proof of the irreversibility of the regime— 
has generated more refugees per capita 
than have come from any of the other Indo- 
chinese countries. 

In January Thailand instituted a policy of 
interdicting and pushing back newly arriv- 
ing Lao asylumseekers including Hmong. 
Thai officials state the lessened willingness 
of the United States and other Western na- 
tions to resettle refugees leaves them little 
choice, given their many serious problems, 
and that many Lao now entering Thailand 
are economic migrants. 

Refugee advocates have pressured Thai- 
land, the Reagan administration and others 
to ensure implementation of a valid screen- 
ing process, removed from the Mekong 
River and with U.N. participation, to make 
certain that real refugees, such as those re- 
cently out of ‘“‘reeducation,” are not pushed 
back to jeopardy in Laos, but rather are pro- 
vided at least temporary refuge in Thailand. 

Despite promises from various officials, as 
of now no such screening process is in place. 
Target dates for implementing such a proc- 
ess have been repeatedly postponed. There 
is no detailed agreement as to how screening 
will be done and by whom, nor how the 
safety of those “screened out” will be en- 
sured if they are returned to Laos. All in all, 
U.S. officials, working with U.N. and Thai 
counterparts, have not satisfactorily re- 
solved the issue. 
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One of the most important reasons for re- 
membering Laos 10 years later is to promote 
understanding about the refugees from that 
country—about 150,000—in the United 
States. The Hmong and other highland ref- 
ugees (as well as the relatively small 
number of Lao in the secret forces) arrived 
in the United States assuming their fighting 
role would be known and appreciated. In- 
stead they encountered the final irony of 
the secret war: their unique contribution 
has gone unknown and unheralded. 

Recently I visited a town in California 
with a substantial Hmong community. 
There was also an Air Force base near town. 
Nobody there I talked to realized the 
Hmong had formed the on-the-ground 
rescue net for the Air Force flyers during 
the war years. 

Ten years ago, when they were forced out 
of Laos, the Hmong and other highlanders 
sought to settle together on the land in 
Southeast Asia or elsewhere. Disoriented 
and dispersed across the United States de- 
spite their desire to remain together, the 
Hmong and other highlanders who come 
here should receive better support. The first 
step is improved recognition of their role 
during the war years. 

One of the best ways to demonstrate rec- 
ognition of that role is to ensure that the 
Hmong and other real refugees from Laos 
again have access to asylum in Thailand. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
Wisconsin is recognized. 


STAR WARS FUNDING MUST 
INCLUDE FEASIBILITY STUDY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
the year and a half since President 
Reagan announced his proposal for an 
antimissile defense system or star 
wars, has the administration ever pro- 
vided any analysis of the feasibility of 
the system? No. Mr. President, there 
has not been one word of administra- 
tion analysis. 

Now, to be sure, there has been a ton 
of feasibility analysis of star wars by 
outside critics. And what have they 
concluded? Outside critics have been 
vociferous in their challenge of the 
President’s proposal. Many scientific 
experts such as Richard Garvin have 
said it will not work. One of the coun- 
try’s most respected arms control ne- 
gotiators, Gerard Smith, who negotiat- 
ed the Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty 
has severely challenged the program. 
He has argued that it would obviously 
destroy the ABM Treaty. Smith 
should know. He was the U.S. chief ne- 
gotiator on the ABM Treaty. One of 
the brightest and most knowledgeable 
public officials who has ever served 
this country, former Secretary of De- 
fense Robert McNamara has detailed 
exactly why the star wars will not 
work. 

It seems that the only expert sup- 
porters of the treaty are in the admin- 
istration and therefore speak under 
the discipline and control of the Presi- 
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dent or are actively employed in the 
defense contracting industry that 
would benefit immensely from this 
biggest spending project in our Na- 
tion’s history. And oh how we need a 
feasibility analysis of this propsal that 
has been lambasted from pillar to post 
by highly competent critics, but 
pushed with smug assurance by the 
administration. 


Now, Mr. President, what should the 
Congress do when faced with a pro- 
gram that is this controversial? How 
do we decide whether to give the 
President the immense increase in 
funding he is requesting for this year, 
or whether to provide no increase, a 
lesser increase or simply to kill the 
program? Anything is possible. Maybe 
the President is right. But it is very 
possible his critics are right. 


The Secretary of Defense has asked 
for Congress to fund an increase in 
this research for SDI that would break 
all historical records for increasing re- 
search in a single project in history. 
He has argued that we will not know 
whether this star wars will operate 
until we give it a chance. 

This Senator has been a vigorous 
critic of star wars. But I recognize the 
wisdom of continuing funding enough 
research so that the Congress can de- 
termine with more assurance whether 
any missile defense, however extensive 
or limited, might be feasible. But, Mr. 
President, such research should help 
us determine whether SDI can meet 
the standard advanced by Paul Nitze 
that the cost of missile defense must 
be less than the cost to the Soviet 
Union of overcoming it. 


Mr. President, a special report by 
the Center for International Security 
and Arms Control at Stanford Univer- 
sity makes a helpful suggestion in this 
respect. The Stanford study consisted 
of experts on both sides of the issue. 
Some favored proceeding vigorously 
with SDI. Some opposed it. But they 
agreed on a number of suggestions to 
make the program as efficient as possi- 
ble. One of the most vital suggestions 
was the establishment of what they 
called “the Red Team.” Here is the 
way they describe its functions: 


. .. to provide analysis of the offense and 
of countermeasures and to evaluate the of- 
fense’s cost effectiveness in defeating the 
defense. This Red Team should have a char- 
ter independent of the management of de- 
fensive weapons R&D. A close connection 
should be established between the Red 
Team and the intelligence agencies, for 
their mutual benefit. The Red Team would 
thus receive more realistic and detailed ac- 
counts of Soviet capabilities; the intelli- 
gence community would be assisted in focus- 
ing its efforts on U.S. needs for intelligence 
on what the Soviet Union is doing both in 
defensive and offensive countermeasures. 


The purpose of the Red Team would 
be to answer the logical question 
posed by Paul Nitze in his pronounce- 
ment speaking as the senior arms con- 
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trol adviser to the President that the 
star wars project would only proceed if 
it were found to be less costly than the 
development, production, and deploy- 
ment of a technology capable of de- 
feating it. That standard is reasonable, 
and who advanced it? It was advanced 
by the administration that supports 
star wars enthusiastically. This Sena- 
tor as a critic of star wars is willing to 
accept that administration standard. 
But how do we make the standard 
mean more than a salesman’s rheto- 
ric? 

The Congress is in the position of an 
auto buyer who is told by an automo- 
bile salesman that he would not sell 
him a super high priced car if it did 
not cost less to operate and maintain 
than a competitive car. Do you or as 
an auto buyer take the salesman’s as- 
sertion that he would not sell you or 
me the car if it did not cost less than 
the competitor’s auto? Not this auto 
buyer. I want to know what the com- 
peting auto firm has to say. If it is dif- 
ferent—and it probably is—then I 
want an independent, unbiased, expert 
judgment. I want honest, reliable, 
expert judgment and the facts that 
expert judgment is based on. This is 
precisely what the Red Team can pro- 
vide. This would be their job. 

One of the prime criticisms of the 
Star Wars Program is that it was an- 
nounced by the President with virtual- 
ly no consultation with the Defense 
Department. At no point since then 
has star wars been subject to the kind 
of objective and critical appraisal that 
would give us in the Congress that 
must appropriate the money to pay 
for it, an independent, expert determi- 
nation of star wars feasibility. Will it 
work? And will it work at a cost that 
would be less than the cost of over- 
coming it? The administration has told 
us they will not press ahead with star 
wars unless the answer to those ques- 
tions is yes. In funding the star wars 
research, we must insist on providing 
an investigative group that will give us 
a competent and reliable answer to 
these questions. 


THREE EGGS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
there are many stories people recall 
when they describe their experiences 
during the Holocaust. Some are stories 
of family and friends being taken 
away, other stories are of losing their 
homes or jobs, and other stories are of 
hiding from the Nazis. These stories 
span the spectrum of emotions from 
sorrow and horror to joy and relief. 
Many of these stories speak of feelings 
associated with the Holocaust. 

One such story is told by Newsweek 
editorial photographer, Bernard Got- 
fryd in the April edition of Midstream 
magazine. His article, “Three Eggs,” 
tells how three eggs came to be associ- 
ated with a feeling of guilt stemming 
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from the pain and death of others. 
Guilt is something many survivors feel 
because they lived when so many 
others did not. 

There were three episodes in his life 
involving eggs. The first episode came 
when he was a young man. Living in 
the ghetto of Radom, he and three 
others were taken to the Szkolna labor 
camp to pick up potatoes for the 
ghetto. While the truck was leaving 
the camp, he saw his father among a 
work crew. His father saw him and 
threw him an egg. Mr. Gotfryd was 
unable to catch the egg and it fell to 
the ground and broke. He watched 
helplessly as his father was beaten for 
his actions. 

The second episode occurred a year 
later after he had been taken to a 
labor camp to work in a salt mine. 
While descending down into the mine, 
a fellow miner gave him an egg, and 
without saying a word walked away. 
At the first break, Mr. Gotfryd found 
a secluded spot and was about to eat 
the egg when a woman came up and 
asked him to share the egg with her 
sick sister. He decided the woman and 
her sister would benefit more from the 
egg and gave her the entire egg. On 
his way out of the mine he saw the 
woman laying among the dead bodies 
piled up near the mine’s entrance. Be- 
lieving he had given her a bad egg, he 
blamed himself for her death. 

The third episode occurred many 
years later while Mr. Gotfryd was 
competing in an egg toss with his son 
at a Cub Scout picnic. After a few 
tosses back and forth, Mr. Gotfryd 
threw the egg to his son and the egg 
broke in his son’s hands. The son 
blamed Mr. Gotfryd for the breakage; 
Mr. Gotfryd wondered if his father 
also blamed him for the first broken 
e 


Be. 
A flashback to a painful scene in a 


Nazi concentration camp resulted 
from a simple game of egg toss for 
Bernard Gotfryd. Mr. President, often 
survivors suffer when seemingly minor 
events cause them to recall the hor- 
rors of the concentration camps and 
the loved ones who had not survived. 
We must take action so no future gen- 
eration must live with such pain. The 
Senate’s positive action on the Geno- 
cide Convention would help ensure the 
end of such painful feelings for future 
generations. Mr. President, I urge sup- 
port for the Genocide Convention. 


HERBERT CLARK HOOVER 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, 
when my good friend Barry GOLD- 
WATER gave me the May 1985 Smithso- 
nian, which included the article 
“Which of These Men Is the Real Her- 
bert Hoover,” I was reminded of Her- 
bert Hoover's dedication to preserving 
the sanctity of life. We are ever-mind- 
ful of the moments in history when 
human dignity has been denigrated 
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and where human lives have been cas- 
ually dismissed. Global starvation and 
the ugly treadmill of death on which 
hundreds of millions of human beings 
stand, point to the need for all of us to 
elevate the value placed on human life 
by society and by government. In this 
light, Hoover can be seen as perhaps 
the preeminent figure of the century 
in saving lives. 

As a young engineer in China, Her- 
bert Hoover became an important 
figure in the protection of the Chinese 
during the Boxer Rebellion. With 
other westerners fleeing from the 
uprage, Mr. Hoover and his wife un- 
selfishly built barricades, fought fires, 
and moved men and equipment. Those 
people who see Herbert Hoover as a 
stiff-necked executive who lacked the 
qualities of a leader, obviously do not 
remember the leadership shown by 
Hoover during the attacks on Tientsin. 
John Garrity, the author of this arti- 
cle, shapes the real Herbert Hoover by 
reminding us of his courageous deeds. 
The humanitarian efforts that marked 
Hoover's life began by administering 
food aid to the victims of the Boxer 
Rebellion. 

Many times during war it is the civil- 
ian population which suffers the most. 
In 1914, as the farmlands of Europe 
became the battlegrounds of war, and 
as farmers became soldiers, food pro- 
duction decreased. This in turn caused 
hunger to spread across Europe. 
Eighty out of every hundred civilian 
war deaths were caused by starvation 
or disease. As hunger increased, our 
allies turned to the breadbasket of the 
world, the United States, for relief. 
However as we see today in Ethiopia, 
the logistical complications of food 
distribution can be an almost insur- 
mountable stumbling block in the 
fight against hunger. To overcome 
that obstacle, a great leader with hu- 
manitarian instincts was needed, and 
at that point in human history, Her- 
bert Hoover stood tall. During World 
War I, Mr. Hoover delivered, to people 
or groups in Europe, $22 million worth 
of food purchased in America. He 
headed the American Relief Commit- 
tee which lent assistance to some 
120,000 Americans stranded in Europe. 
Later as head of the Commission for 
the Relief of Belgium, he distributed 
34 million tons of American food, 
clothing, and supplies valued at $5.2 
billion. In the aftermath of the horror 
of World War I, Hoover immediately 
expanded his efforts, in his capacity as 
head of the American Relief Adminis- 
tration, to the entire European Conti- 
nent, feeding over 10 million people 
per day. 

Herbert Hoover’s relief efforts con- 
tinued during World War II and later 
when, at President Truman’s request, 
he coordinated the food supply for 38 
nations during the World Famine of 
1946-47. He conducted a study of food 
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and economic conditions in Germany 
and Central Europe. And as a result of 
that study, Hoover recommended the 
United States allot $475 million to 
supply food, seed, and other products 
to German civilians. Herbert Hoover 
assisted Germany in a manner similar 
to our current effort in Africa’s Green 
Revolution. Mr. Hoover's concerns for 
the quality of life throughout the 
world distinguished between people 
and politics. 

Even though the injustices of poli- 
tics wounded Hoover’s humanitarian 
philosophy, his appetite for good 
works continued. Mr. Hoover had a 
strong belief that private charity was 
more effective than government bail- 
outs. With those thoughts in mind, he 
gave freely of his time to the Boys 
Club of America, United Nations 
Emergency Fund, and CARE. 

Thoughts of Mr. Hoover are particu- 
larly relevant as chronic malnutrition 
and poverty take the lives of 40,000 
children every day. For every one of 
those children, six more struggle to 
survive in hunger and disease. In our 
tireless efforts to solve world hunger, 
we can look to the example of Herbert 
Hoover for assistance and inspiration. 

Mr. President, it is with great admi- 
ration that I stand before this hody in 
recognition of Mr. Hoover. At this 
time I ask unanimous consent that the 
above-mentioned article be printed in 
the Recorp in its entirety. It is my 
desire that this article serve as a re- 
minder to us of the unselfish charac- 
teristics, enduring wisdom, and world 


vision of the Great Humanitarian, 
Herbert Clark Hoover. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

WHICH OF THESE MEN Is THE REAL HERBERT 
HOOVER? 


(By John Garrity) 


The American Presidency as often leaves 
its mark on the man as vice versa and there 
is no crueler example than that of Herbert 
Hoover, a prophet of prosperity who was 
destined to preside over the greatest depres- 
sion this country has ever seen. More than 
half a century after his humiliating rejec- 
tion in the 1932 Presidential election, few 
remember Hoover as one of the towering 
Progressives of the Wilsonian era, as “the 
Great Humanitarian” who fed Europe's 
starving masses, or as the statesman British 
economist John Maynard Keynes once 
praised as a “weary Titan.” Instead, his 
name is still associated with bitter memories 
of breadlines, soup kitchens and “Hoover- 
ville” shacks. His image remains that of an 
austere ideologue, a grim self-made man 
who posed stiffly in high collars and 
preached governmental restraint at a time 
when the nation cried out for massive feder- 
al assistance. 

It is not easy now to picture a much dif- 
ferent Hoover—a young college student who 
pushed an ore cart on the night shift in the 
California goldfields, for example, or a 
bearded mining engineer who traveled by 
camel across the arid wastes of Western 
Australia. Yet there was, in fact, such a 
Hoover, an intrepid adventurer who, in the 
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words of biographer Gene Smith, “never 
wore a white collar, who was dirty, ate 
wherever he could, went down into the 
mines and slept on the desert floor.” 

Like a pre-Hollywood adventurer, this 
Hoover—a ruggedly handsome fellow whose 
youth was camouflaged by a drooping mus- 
tache—explored northern China in search 
of mineral riches at the head of a long 
column of Chinese cavalry, orderlies, 
grooms, pack mules, ponies and carts. He 
crossed the Gobi Desert as far north as 
Urga (Ulan Bator), the Mongol capital, 
where he had an audience with the Hutuku, 
who was the third-ranking Lama of Tibetan 
Buddhism. And at the age of 25, this Hoover 
managed to survive a harrowing siege 
during China’s bloody Boxer Rebellion, 
serving, in effect, as a civilian leader among 
the embattled defenders. 

Few people today have even heard of the 
siege at Tientsin, a bustling river city locat- 
ed 70 miles southeast of Peking, but 85 
years ago it was a major news story. During 
a month of heavy shelling and fanatical 
Boxer attacks, Bert Hoover demonstrated a 
capacity for valor and compassion that, by 
rights, should have confounded those of his 
critics who, years later, sought to portray 
him as a callous technician incapable of ex- 
ercising effective leadership. He shouldered 
the responsibility for building barricades, 
fighting fires, maintaining provisions and 
ammunition, moving men and equipment. 
He ventured out into Boxer territory at 
night to fetch water and, time and again, he 
propped up the sagging morale of his belea- 
guered charges. 

Subsequently, Hoover did not attempt to 
exploit his heroism for personal or political 
gain. As a result, the Tientsin episode re- 
mains an obscure chapter in Hoover's long 
(he died in 1964 at the age of 90) and ex- 
traordinary career. 

Modesty was a common virtue among Mid- 
westerners of Hoover's generation and reli- 
gious background. He was born in a tiny cot- 
tage in West Branch, Iowa, in 1874, one of 
three children of a poor Quaker blacksmith. 
He was orphaned at the age of eight and 
raised by relatives in Iowa and Oregon. He 
worked his way through Stanford Universi- 
ty, graduating as a member of new institu- 
tion’s first class in 1895. A capable but not 
brilliant student, Hoover was tall, muscular 
and shy. “He had mouse-colored hair, as 
stubbornly straight as an Indian’s,” one stu- 
dent recalled, “and hazel eyes so contempla- 
tive that they seemed dreamy.” Even then, 
the journalist Will Irwin said of their days 
together at school in Palo Alto, Hoover's ac- 
quaintances “began to lean on his sane and 
unruffled judgment,” 

Hoover was trained as a geologist at Stan- 
ford and his first job after graduation was 
pushing a mining car for the night shift at 
the Reward Mine in the California gold- 
fields. Through the sponsorship of Louis 
Janin, a respected San Francisco mining en- 
gineer, he then landed a job with the 
London firm of Bewick, Moreing and Com- 
pany, managing Coolgardie, a gold mine in 
the desert of Western Australia. Coolgardie 
was a cluster of crude buildings on a water- 
less, treeless wasteland where the tempera- 
ture held to 100 degrees at midnight and 
travel was by camel. So successful was 
Hoover at this thankless job that his British 
employers asked him to take on a challeng- 
ing new assignment, at the then-formidable 
salary of $20,000 a year. His destination was 
China. 

China's emperor, Kuang-hsii, was a young 
potentate who dreamed of ending decades 
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of foreign domination by modernizing 
China along Western lines, The exploitation 
of the Celestial Kingdom’s natural re- 
sources demanded a thorough exploration 
of the country to identify mineral deposits, 
and rapid development of railroads, harbors, 
riverways, telegraphs and mining facilities. 

Hoover accepted the Chinese assignment 
and immediately cabled a marriage proposal 
to Miss Lou Henry back in Monterey, Cali- 
fornia. Lou Henry, Hoover's special friend 
at Stanford, was herself a geologist, a skilled 
horsewoman, a gifted linguist and an excep- 
tionally self-reliant woman, She accepted 
Hoover's proposal and the two were married 
in California on February 10, 1899. On the 
next day, the newlyweds set sail for Peking. 

The Hoovers rented a house in the Inter- 
national Settlement at Tientsin. This com- 
munity was home to a military, diplomatic 
and trading community of Germans, Ital- 
ians, Russians, British, Americans and Japa- 
nese. Lou Henry Hoover studied Chinese 
while Herbert struggled with palace intrigue 
in Peking. 

The so-called Hundred Day Reform under 
Kuang-hst had ended with his house arrest 
by his aunt, the Empress Dowager. It was 
no longer clear that Hoover had a mandate 
for his work, but he proceeded to explore 
China as few Westerners had since the days 
of Marco Polo. At times accompanied by 
Lou, he traveled by horseback with a hun- 
dred Chinese cavalrymen. In keeping with 
Manchu custom, his small party was preced- 
ed everywhere by heralds and followed by 
rear guards. (Less pomp, he was told, would 
involve a serious loss of face). He visited 
Manchuria, and Shantung, Shansi and 
Shensi provinces, examining mines being 
milled by mules walking circles, as they had 
for centuries, He stood on the Great Wall, 
and met with warlords and Christian mis- 
sionaries. Hailed as the “great foreign man- 
darin . . . who could see through the ground 
and find the gold,” Hoover saw his progress 
retarded by throngs of villagers eager to see 
and touch an American. “It was impossible 
to push this caravan more than 20 miles a 
day,” Hoover recalled, “so that the journey 
spread out interminably.” 

Lou Henry Hoover's occasional descents 
into mine shafts sometimes provoked vol- 
leys of firecrackers, wild wails and drum 
beating. An ancient Chinese belief, she was 
told, held that a wake of evil spirits trailed 
all women; they were not allowed to go in 
the mines lest catastrophe follow. 

In the course of their travels, Hoover and 
his men discovered what he believed to be 
the world’s largest anthracite coalfield. But 
in the winter and spring of 1900, Hoover 
began to receive disturbing reports of a vio- 
lent new secret society named I-ho ch’tan, 
or the Mailed Fist. Westerners called the 
radicals “Boxers” because they practiced 
certain boxing rituals. “Their avowed pur- 
pose was to expel all foreigners from 
China,” Hoover later wrote in his memoirs, 
“to root out every foreign thing—houses, 
railways, telegraphs, mines—and they in- 
cluded all Christian Chinese and all Chinese 
who had been associated with foreign 
things.” 

In May, Hoover called in his mining staff 
and made a hasty trip to Peking to confer 
with Chang Yenmao, the Director-General 
of Mines for Chihli Province. By the time 
he returned to Tientsin, armed and uni- 
formed Boxers patrolled the streets of 
Peking by the thousands. On June 13, the 
Boxers in Peking set fire to a mission com- 
pound occupied by 200 Chinese Christian 
converts, “so that between sword and 
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flames,” the North China Daily News re- 
ported, “the whole lot of those unfortunate 
converts were either ruthlessly slain or 
burned to cinders.” 

In Tientsin, the foreign settlement 
seethed with what Hoover called “rumors 
and rumblings of Boxer attacks.” Protected 
only by an estimated 1,100 sailors and ma- 
rines of various nationalities—plus a force 
of 1,700 Russian infantrymen preparing to 
march to Peking—the settlement occupied a 
strip of land about a quarter-mile wide and 
a mile long beside the Pai River. It was ex- 
tremely vulnerable to attack. Close to 5,000 
foreign-trained Imperial troops were on 
hand—supposedly to offer protection from 
the Boxers—but on Sunday afternoon, June 
17, they commenced an artillery barrage on 
the settlement. An alarm bell tolled franti- 
cally, instead of attacking the almost de- 
fenseless settlement, however, the Imperial 
troops and a force of 25,000 Boxers held 
back, confusion in their ranks. 

With massacre seemingly imminent, the 
settlement’s highest-ranking foreign officer, 
a Russian colonel, asked Hoover and his en- 
gineers to oversee the construction of barri- 
cades. “In hunting material for barricades,” 
Hoover wrote, “we lit upon the great go- 
downs [warehouses] filled with sacked 
sugar, peanuts, rice and other grain. Soon 
we and other foreigners whom I enlisted 
had a thousand terrified Christian Chinese 
carrying and piling up walls of sacked grain 
and sugar along the exposed sides of the 
town and at cross streets.” 

The first assault came the next morning 
at the railway station, which, thanks to 
Hoover's efforts, was now heavily barri- 
caded. Repulsed by marines and sailors at 
the station, the red-sashed and turbaned at- 
tackers circled and charged the opposite end 
of the settlement. Again they were driven 
back. The Boxers believed that they were 
invulnerable to foreign bullets, but their 
faith, it turned out, was badly misplaced. 

Monday turned to Tuesday, Tuesday to 
Wednesday, and still the Boxers rushed the 
barricades, never breaching the line, but 
nevertheless sapping the energies of the de- 
fenders and depleting their ammunition. 
The Hoovers found shelter in the home of 
the American Commissioner of Customs, 
Edward Drew, whose house was shielded 
somewhat by surrounding warehouses. “The 
acute danger,” according to Hoover, came 
from two sources, “the first the possibility 
of overwhelming mass attack, the second, 
the incessant and ferocious artillery fire.” 
To escape the second danger, the problem 
“was to keep in the lee of walls” the best 
one could, Mrs. Hoover, he observed admir- 
ingly, “became expert in riding her bicycle 
close to the walls of buildings to avoid stray 
bullets and shells, although one day she had 
a tire punctured by a bullet.” 

Finally, on June 22, a messenger got 
through with a report that relief armies 
would arrive the following day. Indeed, the 
next morning the Chinese guns suddenly 
stopped their pounding of the settlement, 
while a distant cannonading indicated an 
engagement some miles to the south. “We 
climbed on the roof of the highest ware- 
house to get a glimpse,” Hoover recalled. 
“We saw them coming over the plain. They 
were American Marines and Welsh Fusi- 
liers. I do not remember a more satisfying 
musical performance than the bugles of the 
American Marines entering the settlement 
as they played ‘There'll Be a Hot Time in 
the Old Town Tonight.’” 

Unfortunately, the “relief armies” proved 
to be a mere 1,500 men. Almost immediate- 
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ly, the Boxers and Imperial troops attacked 
the settlement with renewed vigor. Their 
ranks had swollen to perhaps 300,000, with 
80,000 Chinese troops providing support—an 
overwhelming superiority undermined, it 
was later learned, by quarreling over strate- 


“Most of us made it a business not to 
think or discuss the possibilities,” Hoover 
remembered. “We did have one dreadful 
person who periodically wanted to know if I 
intended to shoot my wife first if they 
closed in on us.” From the settlement roof- 
tops, the occupants of Tientsin could see 
hundreds of corpses bobbing in the brown 
waters of the Pai River. 

On the other side of the world, the Boxer 
uprising was sensational news. Herbert C. 
Hoover and Other Stanford Alums in Peril 
From Boxers, the San Francisco Chronicle 
trumpeted. One paper went so far as to 
print Lou Henry Hoover's obituary. But the 
newspapers did not exaggerate the peril. 
Foreign casualties at Tientsin would be 
greater than those for the longer and more 
celebrated siege of Peking. Dispatches from 
that city and elsewhere—most of them 
grossly exaggerated—reported that the 
Boxers were taking no prisoners, that for- 
eigners and foreign-tainted Chinese were 
being tortured, shot, decapitated and some- 
times burned alive. 

Somehow the Hoovers managed to carry 
on almost as if the siege were an adventure 
staged to further their education. The 
young engineer seemed absorbed in logistics, 
“coursing the streets at the double quick,” 
according to one witness, “nervously jin- 
gling coins or keys in his pocket and seem- 
ing to be chewing nuts without shucking 
them.” Once he was observed walking deep 
in thought while bullets were flying around 
him. 

His wife was equally unflappable. Freder- 
ick Palmer, the foreign correspondent, re- 
called the evening that an artillery shell 
crashed into the Hoover's house and deto- 
nated on a newel post, leaving shell frag- 
ments scattered on the floor and embedded 
in the walls. Fearing the worst, Palmer 
raced to the living room door. “I saw Mrs. 
Hoover in the fog of dust from disintegrated 
plaster keeping right on with a game of soli- 
taire she had started, although I noted that 
some of the cards had been dropped on the 
floor by the shock. ‘I do not seem to be get- 
ting this,’ she said, looking up with a smile.” 

The defenders suppressed morbid 
thoughts by keeping busy. Hoover fought 
the endless fires, repaired barricades, and 
hauled food and water. At night, he and his 
staff, escorted by a British patrol, sneaked 
outside the barricades to the Municipal 
Water Plant, where they boiled water to be 
distributed each day in street-sprinkling 
carts. Mrs. Hoover went out daily, carrying 
a .38-caliber automatic Mauser pistol for 
protection, to manage a dairy herd and to 
nurse the wounded lying on the floors of an 
improvised hospital. “The fact that I should 
have been quite willing to have done my 
share of actual gunwork” does not mean 
that I did, she recalled later. 

Hoover’s efforts on behalf of the hun- 
dreds of Chinese under his care were not 
always appreciated by other Westerners in 
the settlement, who suspected the refugees 
of treachery. When a British navy captain 
named Bayly hauled some of the Chinese 
before a kangaroo court to be tried as trai- 
tors, Hoover was summoned to rescue them. 
“I rushed to the place,” Hoover remem- 
bered, “to find a socalled trial going on 
under torchlights with Bayly, a pompous 
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judge and various hysterical wharf-rats tes- 
tifying to things that could never have 
taken place.” Hearing that some people had 
already been executed on the riverbank, 
Hoover tried to intervene, but was ordered 
out by Bayly. Hoover then sped on his bicy- 
cle to Russian headquarters and returned 
with a Russian platoon, which broke up the 
drumhead trial and turned the Chinese 
back over to Hoover for protection. 

The trial of the Chinese reflected the ten- 
sion that gripped the settlement as stifling 
summer heat and unceasing battle began to 
wear on the besieged. Smoke and heat from 
the many fires made matters worse, and 
there was the ever-present stench of death: 
the ground outside the barricades was lit- 
tered with rotting bodies from the first 
Boxer charge. 

The situation, though, no longer seemed 
quite so hopeless. By early July, an army of 
about 20,000 Russian, American, English 
and Japanese troops had fought upriver 
from Taku, lifting the siege long enough for 
the settlement’s women and children and 
some civilian men to be evacuated by steam- 
er. Mrs. Hoover, however, had refused to 
leave Tientsin despite her husband's argu- 
ments that she flee; he, in turn, would not 
depart until he had arranged for the safe 
evacuation of the Chinese refugees under 
this care. Afterward Mrs. Hoover wrote: 
“The most difficult task he had to do during 
the Boxer troubles . .. was to stand by these 
people as their lives would have been worth 
very little if Bert had gone away and left 
them alone.” 

Thus they were still in Tientsin on July 11 
when the Boxers made their last frenzied 
attack along the railroad line. Driven off by 
a now well-armed defense force, the Boxers 
limped back to their camps, where many 
were savagely machine-gunned under orders 
of a vengeful general. Daybreak found the 
Pai River choked with not hundreds, but 
thousands of corpses. 

In his Memoirs Hoover tells how he ac- 
companied the American Marines as “a sort 
of guide” when the Allied Armies finally 
took the offensive on July 13. The plains 
around Tientsin were flat and treeless and 
this action subjected Hoover to heavy rifle 
fire. “I was completely scared,” he confess- 
es, “especially when some of the Marines 
next to me were hit. I was unarmed and I 
could scarcely make my feet move forward.” 
True to his strict Quaker upbringing, 
Hoover had survived 28 days of pitched 
battle without ever carrying a weapon, but 
now his confidence was shaken. "I asked the 
officer I was accompanying if I could have a 
rifle. He produced one from a wounded 
Marine, and at once I experienced a curious 
psychological change for I was no longer 
scared, although I never fired a shot. I can 
recommend that men carry weapons when 
they go into battle—it is a great comfort.” 

Of even greater comfort was the fact that 
the attack, the climatic event of the entire 
ordeal, was successful. The Boxers were 
scattered and the siege of Tientsin was 
lifted. There was no band playing “There'll 
Be a Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight,” 
but there was music in the one-word cable 
that Hoover sent to his father-in-law, 
Charles Henry, at Monterey, California: 
SAFE. 

Soon after the siege ended, Hoover 
plunged back into his mining career and it 
was not long before his reputation and for- 
tune were secure. In a tough, critical profes- 
sion, one biographer wrote, “Hoover was an 
incandescent name.” By the time he was 40, 
he was widely regarded as the greatest 
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mining engineer and administrator in the 
business. First as a partner with Bewick, 
Moreing and Company, later as an inde- 
pendent consultant, he helped start up new 
enterprises and resuscitate old ones. Per- 
haps a million men were employed in 
Hoover mining projects that stretched from 
Canada to Australia, from Russia and 
Europe to the Middle East and Burma. He 
girdled the globe eight or ten times, noncha- 
lantly maintaining a hectic pace that would 
have killed many a lesser man. For his trou- 
bles, he was billed as “the highest-paid man 
of his age in the world.” 

With the outbreak of World War I, 
Hoover made a spectacular transition from 
business to public life. He administered the 
Belgian Relief Commission to feed the 
hungry and sick in occupied Belgium. He di- 
rected the post-war European food relief 
program and accompanied President Wood- 
row Wilson to the Paris Peace Conference. 
As Secretary of Commerce under both 
Warren G. Harding and Calvin Coolidge, 
Hoover was effusively praised as the most 
dynamic and brilliant Cabinet member of 
his time. 

Not until after he achieved the highest 
office in the land did the great engineer 
taste the bitter ashes of defeat. As President 
of a nation beset with seemingly insur- 
mountable economic difficulties, Hoover 
time and again called upon Americans to 
summon the same unselfish sense of an im- 
periled community that had worked a mira- 
cle in China three decades earlier. Increas- 
ingly, however, Hoover was perceived as an 
uncaring man who would not lead the coun- 
try out of the Depression. To his everlasting 
dismay, the survivor of Tientsin found him- 
self trapped in yet another siege and it was 
one that did not end until he was turned out 
of office, perhaps the most vilified Presi- 
dent in history. But he still had plenty of 
loyal supporters at his beloved alma mater. 

The night that he conceded defeat, a 
group of Stanford students demonstrated 
outside the Hoovers’ Palo Alto home. While 
he and Mrs. Hoover stood on the terrace, 
the young people sang college songs. Smoke 
from flares swirled up into the sky. After 
one final cheer, Herbert Clark Hoover 
thanked the crowd and turned away. “It 
would not have been like him,” the histori- 
an Gene Smith observes, “to let them see 
the tears running down his face.” 


U.S. FOCUSES DRUG BATTLE ON 
PRE-TEENS 


Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, in 
the Miami Herald recently there was a 
particularly informative article on ef- 
forts of drug control education focused 
on grade school students. 

Mr. President, as unbelievable as it 
is, it is a fact that directing drug edu- 
cation efforts at children younger 
than 12 years old is necessary. Dr. 
Carlton Turner, chief of the adminis- 
tration’s drug prevention and educa- 
tion programs is quoted as saying: 

We're going down to a very early age. 
Twelve is too old. If you’re going to try to 
educate them at 12 and above—forget it. 
You've lost the war. 

Numerous agencies and individuals 
of the Federal Government have been 
involved in this effort. The Depart- 
ment of Education has sent education 
supplies to more than 50,000 elementa- 
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ry schools across the country, intro- 
ducing an estimated 3 million fourth, 
fifth, and sixth graders to the dangers 
of drug abuse. The National Institute 
on Drug Abuse recently issued find- 
ings indicating that many children 
begin experimenting with drugs at 11, 
and that most are exposed to adult 
drug users years earlier. The First 
Lady has been extraordinary in her 
commitment to ensuring adequate 
drug abuse information to grade 
schoolchildren, as she has already 
logged 60,000 miles visiting schools 
and drug rehabilitation centers in 44 
cities. She remains determined in her 
goal to protect children from the hor- 
rors of drug abuse. As she is quoted as 
saying: 

It (strikes) me as odd to see little boys in 
Cub Scout uniforms and little girls in jump- 
ers learning about drugs that many adults 
haven't even heard of ... the scene was 
both terrifying and encouraging. 

Individuals and groups in the private 
sector are also joining in this effort, 
among them numerous celebrities. 
Their influence can be enormous. As 
the Rev. Jesse Jackson pointed out 
during a speech before a junior high 
school group, movie stars, athletes, 
and rock ‘n’ roll singers should be 
urged to join in the antidrug cam- 
paign. “If Mr. Prince and Mr. Stevie 
Wonder and Mr. Boy George go a cer- 
tain way, they’re going to take a lot of 
people with them,” said Reverend 
Jackson. 

Mr. President, I commend these indi- 
viduals, these groups, and all those 
who continue to try to prevent the de- 
struction of our children by illicit nar- 
cotics. 

In the universal war against drug 
abuse, it has become necessary to form 
a new frontline—to educate grade 
schoolchildren to the dangers of 
drugs. As chairman of the U.S. Senate 
Subcommittee on Children, Family, 
Drugs and Alcoholism, I, too, will con- 
tinue in efforts to eradicate drug 
abuse in our Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Miami Herald article en- 
titled “U.S. Focuses Drug Battle on 
Pre-Teens,” be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD. 

U.S. Focuses DRUG BATTLE ON PRE-TEENS 

(By Rick Bowers) 

WasHincton.—Faced with a high level of 
drug use among children, the federal gov- 
ernment is focusing its anti-drug education 
efforts at grade-school students. 

“Sixteen- and 17-year-old kids in treat- 
ment centers have said to us, ‘Look, I start- 
ed when I was 10'” said Dr. Carlton 
Turner, the chief of the administration's 
drug prevention and education programs. 

“We're going down to a very early age. 
Twelve is too old. If you’re going to try to 
educate them at 12 and above—forget it. 
You've lost the war,” he added. The Depart- 
ment of Education has sent education sup- 
plies to more than 50,000 elementary 
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schools across the country, introducing an 
estimated three million 4th, 5th and 6th 
graders to the dangers of drug abuse. 

The anti-drug comic books, work books 
and posters urge pupils to stand up to peer 
pressure and explain the health risks of 
using “pot, hash, hash oil [and] PCP.” 

Characters like Wonder Girl, Kid Flash 
and a half-man, half robot named Cyborg 
are in the front lines of the drug prevention 
campaign. 

The administration’s efforts stem from 
recent findings by drug abuse experts that 
children are exposed to marijuana, cocaine 
and other drugs at increasingly young ages. 

The government-funded National Insti- 
tute on Drug Abuse recently found that 
many children begin experimenting with 
drugs at 11 and that most are exposed to 
adult drug-users years earlier. 

The findings have spurred school districts 
to launch early drug-education programs, 
have led parents to form more drug aware- 
ness groups and have sent celebrities on 
speaking tours to schools across the coun- 
try. 

GAINING GROUND 


Dr. Donald MacDonald, chief of the 
Health and Human Services Department’s 
alcohol and drug abuse program, said the 
education efforts appear to be gaining 
ground. 

MacDonald told President Reagan last 
week that teen-agers are increasingly aware 
of drug-related health risks, more opposed 
to legalizing drug use and less likely to cave 
in to peer pressure than in the past. 

MacDonald said marijuana use among 
teen-agers appears to be declining, although 
cocaine use is still “dangerously high.” 

First Lady Nancy Reagan has logged an 
estimated 60,000 miles visiting schools and 
drug rehabilitation centers in 44 cities as 
part of a campaign to enlist celebrities in 
the drug education effort. 

Mrs. Reagan once asked a third-grade 
drug education class how many pupils had 
been offered drugs, and more than half the 
children raised their hands. She said the ex- 
periences shocked her and made her “‘redou- 
ble my efforts to visit elementary schools.” 

“It [strikes] me as odd to see little boys in 
Cub Scout uniforms and little girls in jump- 
ers learning about drugs that many adults 
haven't even heard of,” Mrs. Reagan said. 
“The scene was both terrifying and encour- 
aging.” 

During a recent speech at a suburban 
junior high school outside Washington, 
D.C., the Rev. Jesse Jackson urged 11-, 12- 
and 13-year-olds who use drugs to admit 
their problem by joining him on stage. 

About 70 students responded to the 
appeal. And when Jackson asked students 
who drink alcohol to come forward, two- 
thirds of the student body walked to the 
front of the auditorium. 


CELEBRITIES 


“What good is opening the doors of oppor- 
tunity, if they're too high or too drunk to 
stagger through it?” Jackson asked. Jackson 
is urging movie stars, athletes and rock ‘n’ 
roll singers—‘‘those who set the rhythm for 
our society”—to join in the anti-drug cam- 
paign. “If Mr. Prince and Mr. Stevie 
Wonder and Mr. Boy George go a certain 
way, they're going to take a lot of people 
with them,” he said. 

Since the state Legislature passed a 1984 
law encouraging high schools to set up pro- 
grams, Florida has expanded its drug educa- 
tion and prevention programs. 
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The state estimates that 93 percent of its 
high schools have anti-drug programs and 
counties such as Broward, Brevard and Pin- 
ellas have set up programs in the lower 
grades. 

A commission established by Gov. Bob 
Graham to study the drug problem is press- 
ing for new legislation mandating compre- 
hensive drug prevention and education pro- 
grams at the elementary and junior high 
school level as well. 

“We really have to start young, before 
they’re in high school,” said John Daigle, 
executive director of the Florida Association 
of Alcohol and Drug Abuse and a commis- 
sion member. “We have to reach them when 
they’re making these decisions.” 


JOHN HUME’S COMMENCEMENT 
ADDRESS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday in Boston, the University of 
Massachusetts awarded an honorary 
degree to one of the greatest states- 
men and patriots in Ireland’s long, dis- 
tinguished, and often tragic history— 
the founder and current leader of the 
Social Democratic and Labor Party in 
Northern Ireland, John Hume. 

In the 16 years since the current 
strife began in Northern Ireland, 
many of us in Congress have come to 
know John Hume, to admire the elo- 
quence and insight of his leadership, 
and to respect his extraordinary com- 
mitment to nonviolence as the only ac- 
ceptable path of change for the minor- 
ity Catholic community in Northern 
Ireland. 

In his commencement address at the 
Massachusetts, Mr. 


University of 
Hume reaffirmed his strong commit- 


ment to peace, and provided a 

thoughtful and moving analysis of the 

search for justice and reconciliation in 

Northern Ireland and the inspiration 

he has drawn from the civil rights 

movement in the United States. 

Mr. President, I commend the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts for honoring 
John Hume in this way, and for grant- 
ing this well-deserved tribute to his 
leadership and his cause. I believe that 
his address will be of interest to all 
Americans who share his commitment 
to peace and a settlement of the con- 
flict in Northern Ireland, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dress was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY JOHN HUME, COMMENCEMENT EX- 
ERCISES, UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS IN 
Boston, May 19, 1985 
It is a great honour for me to be selected 

as the first non-American to give a com- 

mencement address at the University of 

Massachusetts, a University of ever growing 

stature and reputation in a state which is 

deservedly renowned throughout the world 
for its institutions of education. It is a par- 
ticular pleasure to come from Ireland where 

I live to this city which has so many strong 

associations with Ireland, indeed which 

many would regard as Ireland’s second cap- 
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ital and which I have certainly come to 
regard as my second home. It is further- 
more a rare privilege for me to have this op- 
portunity to address a group of young 
Americans, many of whom are—as I believe 
you are—from a minority tradition and to 
tell you something of the experience of my 
own minority and the problems it faces. 

In Ireland, and more precisely in that part 
of Ireland which is under British sovereign- 
ty—Northern Ireland—I serve as an elected 
representative and the leader of a political 
party, the Social Democratic and Labour 
Party. But I speak first today as someone 
who was once a teacher and whose friends 
still accuse of being a teacher at heart. I am 
flattered by the accusation. For at their 
best, education and politics, have as their 
purpose the same high goal of excellence; 
the search for excellence in the individual 
provides in turn the basis for the broader 
quest for excellence in society as a whole. As 
the son of poor parents which I am, and 
coming from a minority as I do, I have 
learned to appreciate the great value of edu- 
cation—and above all higher education—not 
simply as the means to social progress 
which it has been for many but as a door to 
the liberation of the mind through which 
minorities can redress their grievances and 
can enlarge the worth of the greater society 
to which they belong. 

This Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
has been a gateway to the New World for 
generation after generation of immigrants. 
From the first sighting of the great Plym- 
outh rock it has been at the centre of all the 
momentous events which shaped this repub- 
lic. It has been a meeting point for many 
races who became in turn minorities within 
the United States—Irish, Italian, Black, His- 
panic, Greek and Jew. Many arrived as refu- 
gees, others as slaves and bondsmen but all 
of whom have seen the opportunity in edu- 
cation to struggle from their desperate cir- 
cumstances and build their future in this 
great society. It is no accident, that Massa- 
chusetts, which has so cherished education, 
which is so endowed in its centres of learn- 
ing, should have made a contribution to the 
political and cultural life of the United 
States for above any State of comparable 
size or resources. Through the enlighten- 
ment of its schools and colleges, through 
the hard work and the imagination of its 
present minorities, this Commonwealth can 
continue to provide great leaders for the 
benefit of all Americans. 

Your generation is now about to engage in 
the shaping of your society. It is your op- 
portunity to build on the achievement of all 
who preceded you. It is also your responsi- 
bility never to forget from where you come 
and to remember those whom you have left 
behind and who have yet to commence on 
the road to progress. This is above ali true 
for those of you who are from the minori- 
ties of this State and who have had to strug- 
gle harder than others to obtain the advan- 
tages of education who may indeed be the 
first from their family and from their 
street, as I was, to go to college. Your com- 
mitment in particular must not falter. 

Within nations, minorities have a special 
role and indeed a special responsibility be- 
cause they are frequently asked to carry the 
burden of the imperfections of the society 
as a whole. But because they have emerged 
through their own talent and know their 
own greatness and because they have expe- 
rience of the intolerance and imperfections 
of others, they have the capacity and the 
moral authority, through constructive en- 
gagement, to change society and to move it 
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ahead for the benefit of majority and mi- 
nority alike. 

“The hope of the world is still in dedicat- 
ed minorities,” wrote Martin Luther King. 
“The trailblazers in human academic, scien- 
tific and religious freedom have always been 
in the minority. . . . It will take a small com- 
mitted minority to work unrelentingly to 
win the uncommitted majority. Such a 
group may well transform America’s great- 
est dilemmas into our most glorious oppor- 
tunity.” 

The words I quoted from Dr. Martin 
Luther King were spoken over twenty years 
ago when I was a high school teacher, 
living, as I still do, in a small depressed in- 
dustrial city in the North of Ireland, part of 
a minority which know all the ravages of 
unemployment and all the grievance of the 
denial of basic civil rights. The dream which 
Dr. King proclaimed of a glorious opportu- 
nity for a new America, transformed by the 
moral energy of its minorities, was and for 
me and others of my generation in North- 
ern Ireland the inspiration for our search 
for justice and equality within a trans- 
formed society. Your generation is about to 
build on the achievements of Dr. King and 
other great Americans like John F. Kenne- 
dy who preceded you and whose struggle 
and whose sacrifices have provided the basis 
for your opportunity. My generation in 
Northern Ireland has yet to find the basis 
for the advancement in peace and dignity of 
present generations and of generations yet 
to come. 

I want to tell you now about the back- 
ground to the problems of my society whose 
turmoil is so frequently and tragically a 
headline in the newspapers of your country. 
I do this not because the problems we face 
are immediately similar to yours. But I 
think you will find in its story that striving 
for dignity, that search for security, that 
drive for equality which is common to mi- 
norities everywhere. I hope by it you will 
also see that when those of any minority, in 
their impatience for change or in the pas- 
sion of their rage, pursue the path of vio- 
lence, they inflict a great injustice on their 
people and make more difficult the regen- 
eration of society as a whole. Though an ag- 
grieved minority knows full well the nature 
of its oppressor and its oppression, the pur- 
suit of justice and equality demands the lib- 
eration of the oppressor no less than the 
victim. 

The story of Northern Ireland is the story 
of a conflict—not I must explain a religious 
conflict, even though the two communities 
who live there draw much of their character 
and their coherence from their religious tra- 
ditions. It is rather a conflict between the 
aspirations of ordinary men and women— 
600,000 Nationalists, 900,000 Unionists—who 
have been trapped by a tragic error of histo- 
ry which saw their hopes and fears as mutu- 
ally exclusive and irreconcilable within an 
Irish state but which obliged them nonethe- 
less to live and compete side by side in one 
small corner of Ireland. These two commu- 
nities in Northern Ireland, Catholic and 
Protestant, Nationalist and Unionist, both 
behave like threatened minorities and only 
by so regarding them and only by removing 
the fears which they both feel can a just 
and durable solution be found. 

Northern Ireland was born out of the inse- 
curity of the Protestant-Unionist minority 
in Ireland. Fearful of becoming a minority 
in the Irish State then emerging sixty years 
ago, distrustful of the intentions of their 
fellow Irishmen, zealous to protect the ad- 
vantages they believed they had under Brit- 
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ish rule, the leadership of the Unionist com- 
munity sought and achieved, through 
threat of force, the acquiesence of Britain 
in the creation of a new political territorial 
and artificial entity in Ireland wherein they 
hoped they could shape their own destiny as 
part of the United Kingdom. But the new 
self-governing political entity thereby estab- 
lished, called Northern Ireland, was neither 
secure nor homogeneous. Caught within its 
boundaries was a substantial Catholic and 
nationalist minority, which felt itself Irish, 
and which did not cease to be Irish simply 
because legislators elsewhere had drawn a 
line in a map and declared that henceforth 
they were British. Thus Northern Ireland, 
which was designed as part of a settlement 
to end the conflict between the British and 
the Irish interest in Ireland, served only to 
extend and aggravate this conflict by com- 
pressing the clash of majority and minority 
within an even more narrow and more rigid 
territorial, economic and social confine. 

For over fifty years the Unionist majority 
sought to entrench their position through 
political gerrymander and discrimination. 
Though inexcusable, it was inevitable that 
they should have acted in this fashion—as 
other majorities have at times acted—since 
their inheritance was not a land of promise 
but a policy of insecurity. It was invevitable 
also that each attempt they made, at the 
expense of their neighbours, to strengthen 
their role and protect their privileges 
should have served only to disrupt the 
structures of society as a whole and to 
create new tensions and insecurities. This 
was the case also in the deep south of the 
United States not too many years ago where 
an insensitive and insecure white majority 
held sway. It was inevitable also that in 
Northern Ireland a new and highly educat- 
ed generation should have emerged from 
the nationalist minority, as it also emerged 
from the black minority in the south, which 
would not accept intolerance and disadvan- 
tage and inequity as their legacy and the 
legacy of their children. 

The American civil rights movement gave 
birth to ours. The songs of your movement 
were also ours. Your successes were for us a 
cause of hope. We also believed that we 
would overcome most importantly, the phi- 
losophy of non-violence which sustained 
your struggle was also part of ours. Our own 
history and our own circumstances gave a 
special power to the counsel of Rev. Martin 
Luther King that violence as a way of 
achieving justice is both impractical and im- 
moral: 

“It is impractical because it is a descend- 
ing spiral ending in destruction for all. The 
old law of an eye for an eye leave everybody 
blind. It is immoral because it seeks to hu- 
miliate the opponent rather than win his 
understanding; it seeks to annihilate rather 
than to convert. Violence is immoral be- 
cause it thrives on hatred rather than love. 
It destroys community and makes brother- 
hood impossible. It leaves society in mono- 
logue rather than dialogue. Violence ends 
by defeating itself. It creates bitterness in 
the survivors and brutality in the destroy- 
ers.” 

Can anyone looking at divided societies in 
the world today like Lebanon, Cyprus, and 
Ireland doubt the wisdom of these words of 
Martin Luther King? 

The world responded with sympathy to 
our non-violent movement for civil rights as 
it did to yours. But whereas in the United 
States the structures of your democracy 
were resilient enough to encompass the 
challenge of civil rights, in the unstable po- 
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litical environment of Northern Ireland, our 
struggle was perceived as a threat to the 
very survival of the society itself and as 
such was resisted by the institutions of the 
State. 

In the ensuing clash, the unionist majori- 
ty, through the imposition of direct rule 
from London, lost their local parliament 
which they had come to regard as the 
symbol of their independence and as the 
guarantor of their heritage. Though many 
would still wish to regard Northern Ireland 
as their exclusive homeland, they lack the 
power and indeed the freedom to shape 
their destiny as they had once hoped. 
Though they dominate the security institu- 
tions of the State, they have not found se- 
curity as a people. 

In the ensuing clash, the philosophy of 
non-violence was rejected by a minority in 
my own community who followed the old 
law of an eye for an eye, who were inevita- 
bly brutalised by the process in which they 
engaged, who in their savage anger have 
come to reflect all of the hatred and sectari- 
anism they had sought to overthrow and 
who, in their pursuit of violence, demeaned 
the cause we hold dear and lost us many 
good allies. Sustained by their violence this 
group is beset by the illusion that they can, 
one day, impose their will on the island of 
Ireland as a whole. 

In the ensuing clash, Britain once again 
became directly embroiled in Ireland and 
once again became a major participant in 
the conflict, destined to repeat time and 
again all the tragic errors of its past. 

For my own community, the nationalist 
minority, Northern Ireland remains a socie- 
ty still dominated, in its institutions, its se- 
curity system and its cultural assumptions, 
by an ethos which they see as hostile to 
their interests and aspirations so that many 
have now withdrawn for all practical pur- 
poses from any commitment to engagement 
within the society as it now stands. 

I would quote Martin Luther King again: 

“When an individual is no longer a true 
participant. When he no longer feels a sense 
of responsibility to his society, the content 
of democracy is emptied . . . when the social 
system does not build security but induces 
peril, inexorably the individual is impelled 
to pull away from a soulless society. This 
produces alienation—perhaps the most per- 
vasive and insidious development in contem- 
porary society.” 

Although a consequence of the injustice 
of others, alienation is a desperate and dan- 
gerous development within minorities be- 
cause it weakens their coherence, erodes 
their faith in progress and gives terrorism 
the opportunity to take root. 

When a society produces alienation in the 
individual, when it cannot provide for the 
equality and the differences of its citizens, 
“when the social system does not build secu- 
rity but induces peril,” that society must be 
reshaped and transformed through new in- 
stitutions which accommodate diversity and 
promote equality for minority and majority 
alike and thus provide the basis for reconcil- 
iation. Reconciliation can be the only solu- 
tion in my country as integration has been 
the goal in yours. Reconciliation is the re- 
versal of alienation. Like true integration, it 
does not entail the suppression of differ- 
ence; it involves the legitimization of differ- 
ence which is the essence of mutual respect. 
Yours is a nation, sustained by its pluralist 
institutions, which is not only learning to 
tolerate but which is coming to see the in- 
trinsic worth of racial and cultural differ- 
ence within society. You have realized that 
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the essence of unity is the acceptance of di- 
versity. We must strive yet to establish in 
Ireland and between Britain and Ireland the 
institutions which will allow all the tradi- 
tions on our island to grow and flourish in 
full respect for the valid differences that 
exist and with full commitment to a new 
unity of purpose within which all in society 
can prosper. 

The cause of minority rights and the 
achievement of civil rights gave to the 
United States a new sense of its own history 
and a new meaning to the concept of its na- 
tionhood. The history of America is now 
seen to be inseparable from the history of 
its minorities and the measure of the nation 
has become the opportunity and the pros- 
perity it affords to its minorities. We must 
yet in Ireland find the true meaning of our 
own history and learn the full measure of 
our nationhood. Northern Ireland is a socie- 
ty overawed by its own polarisation, over- 
powered by constricting group loyalties and 
outdated views of State and nation and 
overwhelmed by the burden of its history 
and the narrow view of the history which 
prevails there. No society can afford to 
ignore its history or argue it away or wish it 
otherwise. If we do so we are doomed to 
repeat our failures. But we can not in any 
society, majority or minority alike, allow 
ourselves to be dominated by the bitterness 
of our past so that the past becomes the 
tyrant of the present. Nor can those in a di- 
vided society allow the blinding glare of 
their own narrow animosities to turn their 
eyes away from the search for progress. 
When society is paralysed by its successive 
failures, it must look beyond its own limit- 
ing obsessions and seek courage and exam- 
ple in the achievements of others. 

Earlier this month, while attending the 
European Parliament in Strasbourg, I ob- 
served a range of events commemorating 
the defeat of Nazism—that most evil of all 
racist philosophies—and the ending of the 
second world war in Europe. Their purpose 
was to exorcise the bitter ghosts of history 
which lurk still in the dark reaches of the 
memory of those terrible times. Within 
Western Europe, former adversaries have 
left behind the narrow doctrines of sover- 
eignty and statehood which brought them 
to war many times in the past and have con- 
structed a community to entrench their rec- 
onciliation and to advance their coopera- 
tion. Ireland and Britain are both members 
of this European Community; both the mi- 
nority and the majority in Northern Ireland 
benefit from involvement in this communi- 
ty. I do not think it is too much to ask, in 
the light of all of this, that Britain should 
set about its reconciliation with Ireland so 
that those two countries can both exorcise 
the ghosts of their past which still haunt 
the narrow streets of Northern Ireland. 

In seeking to rebuild their future togeth- 
er, the Irish can also look to the experience 
and the history of this nation, a nation 
which has so many close ties to their own. 
Your greatest successes as Americans have 
been in accommodating the ethnic and cul- 
tural diversity of all who made America 
their home and in structuring around this a 
single nation dedicated to the progress of 
the individual. Your society may at times 
have faltered in meeting that challenge of 
accommodating diversity and of acknowl- 
edging difference. But you have also shown 
the capacity to rise to the challenge, to revi- 
talize your democracy, to reconcile the dis- 
contented and to hold out the hope of part- 
nership and participation for all who may 
still knock at the door. 
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The Irish experience, no less than the 
American, can admit of no rigid or exclusive 
doctrine of nationhood. Ireland throughout 
its long history, like your country over three 
hundred years, has accommodated many 
different cultures and peoples. Our history, 
however, unlike yours, has also been one of 
fragmentation and dispersal. We have been 
a nation of emigrants, emigrants from both 
the Protestant and the Catholic traditions, 
who made their home on many shores and 
in particular on the shores of America. 
More than in any other part of the world, 
here in the United States, where over forty 
million people look to Ireland, a land of five 
million, as the country of their heritage, the 
Irish can come to recognize that the nation 
is greater than the territory and that the 
doctrine of territory should not be nurtured 
to the neglect of the nurturing of the 
people. Those who would seek to base their 
future in Ireland on some narrow sectional 
interest and allegiance or on a purist and se- 
lective interpretation of race limit their po- 
tential as a people and do injustice to their 
own history and the history of the Irish di- 
aspora. A people as varied in heritage as the 
Irish, as loyal to their traditions as the 
Irish, a widespread in their dispersal as the 
Irish, can draw courage from your history 
and from their part in that history in reach- 
ing for a new doctrine of nationhood around 
which they can construct a new society 
founded on reconciliation. 

We all know from experience that we 
cannot overnight change the minds of men 
and women, or hope to better their circum- 
stances, or end their fears or ease their 
anxieties or remove their prejudices with 
legislation alone. But we also know only 
when democratic institutions are shaped 
which are responsive to the needs of minori- 
ties, and only when intolerance is outlawed 
and only when full opportunity is provided 
can the basis for healing in society begin. In 
this nation just over twenty years ago, John 
F. Kennedy had the wisdom and the cour- 
age to embrace the vision of Dr. Martin 
Luther King and to maintain the march of 
the nation by laying the basis for equality 
and justice. In the same spirit, I would call 
on the political leadership in Britain and in 
the Unionist Community to join with Irish 
nationalists in creating a framework for the 
reconciliation of the turbulent and polarized 
society of Northern Ireland so that the men 
and women who live there can look, not to 
the divisions of the past or to any limiting 
group allegiance, but to a new Ireland of the 
future which secures them in the protection 
of the law, gives them confidence in the rec- 
ognition of their identity, assures them in 
the respect of their tradition and gives them 
equal access to all the benefits of partner- 
ship within a single community of interest. 

The words of Martin Luther King are 
again relevant: 

“Human progress is neither automatic nor 
inevitable. Even a superficial look at history 
reveals that no social advance rolls in on the 
wheels of inevitability. Every step toward 
the goal of justice requires sacrifice, suffer- 
ing, and struggle; the tireless exertions and 
passionate concern of dedicated individuals. 
Without persistent effort, time itself be- 
comes an ally of the insurgent and primitive 
forces of irrational emotionalism and social 
destruction. This is a time for vigorous and 
positive action.” 

For your generation entering into the 
world, this is a time for vigorous and posi- 
tive action. For all who seek peace and rec- 
onciliation in Ireland, we must ensure that 
now is the time for vigorous and positive 
action. 
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WORLD TRADE WEEK 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the week 
of May 20 is World Trade Week, an oc- 
casion for commemorating the impor- 
tance of international commerce in 
the economic growth and development 
of all countries. Trade plays a funda- 
mental role in binding the destinies of 
the world’s nations and peoples to- 
gether. This effort is particularly im- 
portant in light of the relatively small 
percentage of global economic activity 
reflected in international commercial 
transactions. 

Trade is the yardstick that measures 
the mood and direction of global polit- 
ical and economic development. When 
the reading is toward the high end, 
conditions permit greater liberaliza- 
tion and open access to imports from 
other countries. At the low end, con- 
cern over slow economic growth and 
unemployment crowds out open trade 
with import protectionism. 

I would only take a minute, Mr. 
President, to review where I think we 
are on this scale. It has become com- 
monplace to describe the current situ- 
ation as verging on a collapse of the 
post-war trading system. The General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
[GATT], we are told, is tottering on 
the edge of extinction after years of 
abuse, neglect, and evasion by its 
member countries. Its failure, we are 
told, would trigger an unparalleled 
wave of protectionism and retaliation, 
plunging the world into an economic 
abyss deeper than the worst years of 
the Great Depression. 

I certainly agree that the present 
outlook for open trade among Western 
nations poses a great challenge to 
those of us who must deal responsibly 
with the issue. The proliferation of 
nontariff barriers since completion of 
the Tokyo round of the GATT in 1979 
has undercut that agreement’s basic 
purpose—to establish a uniform basis 
for gradually phasing out the import 
restrictions of all nations. Evasion of 
this principle through the use of non- 
tariff barriers has become pervasive 
today. A recent report by the so-called 
committee of wise men, which includes 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey, Senator BRADLEY, called for 
setting up a balance sheet listing all 
present forms of import protectionism 
as a way to get back to a common 
benchmark again. I believe this pro- 
posal may have merit if a new GATT 
round is launched in the near future. 

With regard to a new GATT round, I 
strongly support the administration’s 
call for negotiations starting as soon 
as a specific agenda can be prepared. 
It is manifest that existing rules and 
safeguards are doing little to prevent 
tariff reductions from being replaced 
by a plethora of indirect import bar- 
riers. It is also obvious that the subsi- 
dies code adopted as a means of intro- 
ducing responsibility in the trade of 
primary products, particularly agricul- 
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tural commodities, has failed its test 
and must be overhauled and replaced. 
Finally, the United States has a grow- 
ing interest in regularizing the trade 
of services and high technology prod- 
ucts in a new GATT round. 

While these are all worthwhile ob- 
jectives, it is not clear whether they 
can be incorporated into one agenda 
with the different goals of our trading 
partners, including developing coun- 
tries. And I am concerned that, with- 
out an agenda that is specific on these 
points, various economic interests in 
the United States will not have the pa- 
tience required for another 7- or 8- 
year negotiation. 

Before closing, Mr. President, I 
would only mention two issues that 
may need to be addressed as we search 
for ways to encompass the diverse in- 
terests in world trade within some new 
framework. First, a growing share of 
world trade is taking place under some 
form of bilateral arrangement. The 
effect of such long-term, closed-con- 
tract, nation-to-nation agreements is 
to make the so-called free market cor- 
respondingly thin and volatile, and to 
expand the role of government and 
parastatal agencies in the commercial 
process. In the absence of a conceptual 
breakthrough in a new GATT round, 
the multilateral trading process may 
well need to take account of expand- 
ing bilateral trade. 

A second and related issue we should 
consider is the continuing isolation of 
one quarter of world trade from the 
GATT process. Trade within the East 
bloc, and between Western nations 
and nonmarket. economy countries, 
constitute an increasingly important 
factor in the global trading environ- 
ment. It may not be possible to bring 
the Soviet Union and its allies entirely 
into the GATT process due to the 
strategic and political nature of their 
relationship. We could, however, con- 
sider setting up some regular consulta- 
tive process or standard for mutually 
acceptable practices as a first step 
toward a more stable and balanced 
global trading system. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


(The following proceedings occurred 
later and are printed at this point in 
the REcorpD by unanimous consent.) 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
with the permission of the minority 
leader, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate go into executive session to 
consider the following nominations on 
the Executive Calendar, all nomina- 
tions under “New Reports,” except 
Calendar No. 198, and all nominations 
placed on the Secretary’s desk. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nominations will be stated. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations just identified be considered 
en bloc and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr, BYRD. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, will the distin- 
guished Senator add to his request 
that the Senate remain in executive 
session no longer than 1 minute at the 
most and that at the close of that 
minute it go back to legislative session. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is the un- 
derstanding, yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Without objection, the nominations 
are confirmed en bloc. 

The nominations considered and 
confirmed en bloc are as follows: 

In THE Arr FORCE 


The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 

To be general 
Lt. Gen. John L. Piotrowski, 
U.S. Air Force. 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be reassigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 


To be general 


Gen. Larry D. Welch, EYZ- R. U.S. 


Alr Force. 

The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment to the grade of general on the retired 
list pursuant to the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 1370: 

Gen. Bennie L. Davis, EZZZ22FR, U.S. 
Air Force. 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 

To be general 

Lt. Gen. Robert D. Russ. EYZ R 
US. Air Force. 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
Importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 

To be lieutenant general 

Maj, Gen. Merrill A. McPeak. 
EER. U.S. Air Force. 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 

To be lieutenant general 
Lt. Gen. Bernard P. Randolph, 
U.S. Air Force. 

e following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 
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To be lieutenant general 
Maj. Gen. William E, Thurman, 
U.S. Air Force. 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be reassigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 


To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. Charles J. Cunningham, Jr., I 
, U.S. Air Force. 

The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment to the grade of lieutenant general on 
the retired list pursuant to the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 1370: 

Lt, Gen. Robert F. Coverdale, 
RFR. U.S. Air Force. 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Reserve of the Air Force to the 
grade indicated, under the provisions of sec- 
tions 593, 8218, 8373, and 8374, title 10, 
United States Code: 


To be major general 


Brig. Gen. Wess P, Chambers, 
, Air National Guard of the United 
States, 

Brig. Gen. Charles S. Cooper III, 
HFG, Air National Guard of the United 
States. 

Brig. Gen. Glenn W. Osgood, Jr., 380-26- 
8509FG, Air National Guard of the United 
States. 

Brig. Gen. Robert W. Schaumann, 055-26- 
8223FG, Air National Guard of the United 
States. 


To be brigadier general 


Col. Wayne B. Adams, Jr.. Zire. 
Air National Guard of the United States. 

Col. John A. Almquist, Jr. 

. Air National Guard of the United 
States. 

Col. Charles R. Barnes, BZ. 
Air National Guard of the United States. 

Col, William D. Bates, , Air 
National Guard of the United States. 

Col. LeRoy R. Crane, EZEC, air 
National Guard of the United States. 

Col. Charles J. Gebhart, BRSecseearc. 
Air National Guard of the United States. 

Col. Robert E. Harris, , Air 
National Guard of the United States. 

Col. Karl K. Kramer, 

National Guard of the United States. 

Col. Darrell V. Manning, 

Air National Guard of the United States. 

Col. Paul N. Maxwell, EZZ G., Air 
National Guard of the United States. 

Col. Pere W. Saltzgiver, 

Air National Guard of the United States. 

Col. Richard A. Stich, . Air 
National Guard of the United States. 

Col. Stewart W. Timmerman, Rggce 
HFG. Air National Guard of the United 
States. 

Col. Milton H. Towne, EZZ ZEG. Air 
National Guard of the United States. 

In THE ARMY 


The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in grade indicated under 
the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 1370: 


To be general 


Gen. Roscoe Robinson, Jr., 
age 56, U.S. Army. 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 


, Air 
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To be general 


Lt, Gen. Jack N. Merritt, 
Army. 


XXX-XX-XXXX 


. US, 


In THE Navy 
The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade indicated 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 1370: 
To be vice admiral 


Vice Adm. Earl B. Fowler, Jr., 
HM 1440. U.S. Navy. 

NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE SECRETARY'S 
Desk IN THE AIR Force, Anmy, MARINE 
Corps, Navy 
Air Force nominations beginning Charles 

B. Christian, Jr., and ending James D. Sam- 

uels, which nominations were received by 

the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 

SIONAL Recoxrp of May 15, 1985. 

Air Force nominations beginning Maj. 
Reginald C. Ameele, and ending Maj. David 
B. Pierce, which nominations were received 
by the Senate and appeared in the Concres- 
SIONAL Recon of May 15, 1985. 

Army nominations beginning Richard E. 
Chaffin, and ending Jerry N, Waltman, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 15, 1985. 

Army nominations beginning James L. 
Brazell, and ending Richard A. Cooper, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 15, 1985. 

Marine Corps nominations beginning 
Clarence L. Baer, Jr., and ending Jack B. 
Zimmermann, which nominations were re- 
ceived by the Senate and appeared In the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 15, 1985. 

Marine Corps nominations beginning 
Shauna E. Ahlers, and ending Steven M. 
Zimmeck, which nominations were received 
by the Senate and appeared in the Conanrgs- 
SIONAL Reconrp of May 15, 1985. 

Navy nominations beginning Clinton E. 
Adams, and ending Dennis Samuel Curry, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 15, 1985. 

Navy nominations beginning Jo Ann Lan- 
dacre, and ending Kevin Stewart Kennedy, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 15, 1985. 

Navy nominations beginning Chase Dee 
Anderson, and ending Jack Frank Lake, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 20, 1985. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the nominations were confirmed. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate return to the consideration of 
legislative business. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RUDMAN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Kasten). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further morning business? If 
not, morning business is closed. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1986 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the pending business. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1160) to authorize appropria- 
tions for the military functions of the De- 
partment of Defense and to prescribe per- 
sonnel levels for the Department of Defense 
for fiscal year 1986, to authorize certain 
construction at military installations for 
such fiscal year, to authorize appropriations 
for the Department of Energy for national 
security programs for such fiscal year, and 
for other purposes. 

The Senate resumed consideration 
of the bill. 

Pending: 

(1) Nunn Amendment No. 159, to impose 
certain restrictions on the MX missile pro- 


(2) Dodd Amendment No. 185, to provide 
funds for United States security interests in 
Central America. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
hope that the Senator from Connecti- 
cut is handy, because we are about 20 
minutes late starting. 

I just want the Senate to be in- 
formed of the fact that the intention 
is to go late tonight, and late could be 
past midnight. I want to finish this 
bill by sometime Thursday night. 

So if the Senator from Connecticut 
can hear me, I implore him to drag it 
in here and let us get going. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, what is 
the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is amendment No. 
185, offered by the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Dopp]. 
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Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I will not 
ask that that amendment be set aside, 
but I will proceed to explain my posi- 
tion on another important matter, and 
I hope we can take this matter up at 
the appropriate time today. I am going 
to try to intersperse it so that we do 
not waste time. 

I see that the Senator from Con- 
necticut has entered the Chamber. Is 
the Senator prepared to go forward 
now? I have another amendment. If 
the Senator is not quite ready, I could 
go ahead with it, or, if he is prepared, 
I will yield to him. 

Mr. DODD. I should like 5 minutes 
or so. 

NATO 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I will not 
ask that the Dodd amendment be set 
aside, but I should like to address 
myself to the subject of NATO. 

Mr. President, last year during the 
Senate consideration of the fiscal year 
1985 defense authorizations bill, I in- 
troduced an amendment on the sub- 
ject of improving NATO’s convention- 
al defenses. That amendment chal- 
lenged our European allies to make 
good on a series of long-promised ac- 
tions, without which much of what 
the United States contributes to 
NATO's coalition defense is wasted or 
meaningless. If the allies failed to re- 
spond positively, my amendment pro- 
posed to recognize that a delayed trip- 
wire to nuclear escalation is all that 
the Europeans want or are prepared to 
invest in. In that case, the U.S. contri- 
bution of men and material for con- 
ventional defense in NATO should be 
sharply reduced, and the U.S. forces 
remaining in Europe should be re- 
structured to constitute a true nuclear 
tripwire force. 

Mr. President, I declared then and I 
state again today that I, myself, do not 
support a nuclear tripwire strategy. I 
think the element of risk is too high, 
that such a posture is not as credible a 
deterrent to Soviet actions as we need, 
since the Soviet Union already enjoys 
clear superiority in theater and tacti- 
cal nuclear weapons in Europe, and 
has achieved parity with the United 
States in strategic nuclear forces. I 
support a more robust conventional 
defense capability, one designed to 
make clear to the Soviet Union that 
our conventional defenses would be 
able to fight, and fight well, without 
early resort to nuclear war. I am quite 
conscious of European concerns about 
“World War II refought” across their 
homelands, and I am not proposing 
conventional capabilities geared to 
fight for months or years. I believe 
that if NATO confronts the Warsaw 
Pact with a robust defense capability 
adequate for significant forward de- 
fense for a period of several weeks, 
that defense will never be put to the 
test because it will be a credible and 
believable deterrent. 

NATO must correct a variety of war 
stoppers, a collection of Achilles’ 
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heels. Despite NATO outspending the 
Warsaw Pact year after year, these 
war stoppers would still lead to the 
collapse of effective NATO conven- 
tional defense in, to use Gen. Bernard 
Rogers’ own words, “days, not weeks.” 
I want us to reverse that situation, I 
want General Rogers to be able to 
assure us he can fight for “weeks, not 
days” before he would have to request 
nuclear release. 

My amendment identified several of 
these war stoppers. Chief among them 
is the serious shortfall of ammunition 
among our allies in the center region. 
This, in General Rogers view, is the 
principal reason why he must request 
nuclear release authority within days, 
not weeks. The United States has 
about triple the days of supply of our 
allies, yet we plan to spend more than 
$50 billion over the next 5 years on 
more munitions for our forces in 
Europe. Another war stopper was the 
lagging program to provide needed fa- 
cilities at NATO air bases to assure 
that the 1,500-odd first-line tactical 
aircraft the United States has commit- 
ted to send to NATO early on can be 
refueled and rearmed. A third war 
stopper is the virtual total absence of 
aircraft shelters for these 1,500 first- 
line U.S. tactical aircraft. Without 
shelters, this multibillion dollar invest- 
ment by the U.S. taxpayer becomes 
cannon fodder once the shooting 
starts. 

There are other serious defense 
problems in NATO—lack of a common 
IFF capability, inadequate chemical 
weapons defenses and retaliatory ca- 
pabilities to deter Warsaw Pact use of 
these awful weapons, lack of jam re- 
sistant, interoperable C3 capabilities— 
the list of deficiencies is a lengthy one. 
But the factors described above are 
clearly war-stoppers, are clearly part 
of previously agreed remedial pro- 
grams which our allies have repeated- 
ly failed to implement, and are clearly 
areas where the United States cannot 
correct the war stoppers through its 
own unilateral efforts. To improve 
NATO's collective defenses, all the 
allies must march to the same beat. 


I emphasize again that these are not 
“burdensharing” arguments—correct- 
ing the wars stoppers is mandatory for 
NATO's agreed military strategy to 
make sense. Morever, the cost of 
fixing them is only a tiny fraction of 
the current defense budgets of our 
NATO allies. 

What good does it do for the two 
U.S. corps areas to have enough muni- 
tions to fight for many weeks and be 
building to a level to fight for months, 
if the allies in the other six corps 
areas will run out in days, not weeks? 
We cannot transfer our excess U.S. 
munitions all across the front even if 
we had full interoperability with the 
allies—which we do not—and the 
United States cannot hold the center 
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region by itself, once our allies run 
out. Moreover, building excess U.S. 
munitions stocks may be counterpro- 
ductive, since it may lead our Europe- 
an allies to think we really do want to 
fight a conventional “World War II” 
all over again. Paradoxically a 60- to 
90-day U.S. supply of ammunition may 
make it less likely that our allies ever 
achieve a 30-day supply. 

Why should the U.S. taxpayer con- 
tinue to buy the tactical aircraft, to be 
able to send 1,500 U.S. fighters to 
Europe witin 10 days, and buy the air- 
lift to move their maintenance and lo- 
gistics support, and buy the bombs 
and missiles with which to arm them, 
if the facilities to refuel and rearm 
them on European bases do not exist 
and there are no aircraft shelters in 
place to protect them? This is an un- 
answered question. 

Why should the U.S. taxpayer con- 
tinue to fund tanks and jeeps and 
howitzers and all the other weapons of 
war for six U.S. divisions, all to go into 
Pomcus warehouses, so we can airlift 
the troops and have six divisions ready 
to reinforce the alliance early on, if 
the allies will have run out of ammuni- 
tion before these U.S. troops can even 
make it to the front line? Truly, for 
the alliance to work, we must all 
march to the same beat. 

These are the fundamental, underly- 
ing motivations for my amendment 
last year. As most of my colleagues 
will remember, my amendment was 
vigorously opposed by the administra- 
tion, even though those opposed to it 
were unable to refute in the slightest 
the facts of the matter that were recit- 
ed—that the allies had repeatedly 
promised to undertake specific meas- 
ures necessary to allow major U.S. re- 
inforcements to be militarily effective 
in the conventional defense of NATO, 
but that they had repeatedly failed to 
implement these pledges. In the mean- 
time, the U.S. Defense Department 
had continued on its merry way to 
carry out its existing program, buying 
tanks and planes and bombs and mis- 
siles to carry out its part of the bar- 
gain, even though those assets would 
have no value unless the European 
allies lived up to their promises. In 
summary, my amendment required 
nothing new, nothing additional; it 
merely required our European allies to 
begin to carry out what they had al- 
ready repeatedly promised to do. 

The strong lobbying opposition by 
the President ultimately prevailed, as 
the amendment was defeated by 55 to 
41. I am also persuaded that, were I to 
introduce that amendment again this 
year, it would have increased support. 
I do not know whether it would pass 
or whether it would come close, but I 
know the suppport has increased. In 
the intervening months since last 
June, however, I believe that several 
major changes in NATO have occurred 
that persuade me to withhold offering 
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my amendment again for the time 
being. I believe that 1985 can serve as 
a test of allied intentions, and I must 
report that there are some encourag- 
ing signs. 

First and foremost, I commend the 
new Secretary-General, Lord Peter 
Carrington; he has campaigned tire- 
lessly, since he took over, for the allies 
to develop concrete programs to re- 
dress the main deficiencies in NATO's 
defense posture, and his energy and 
enthusiasm seem to have begun to per- 
meate NATO’s sluggish bureaucracy. 

Second, I must note and commend 
the substantial contributions of our 
Ambassador to NATO, David Abshire, 
and of the Supreme Allied Command- 
er, General Rogers, for their untiring 
efforts to lead, persuade and cajole 
the Allies into doing more for conven- 
tional defenses. 

Third, I note the constructive efforts 
of a number of our allies that have 
been reported to me, and, in particu- 
lar, note the persuasive powers of both 
the United Kingdom Defense Minis- 
ter, Mr. Michael Heseltine and the 
Federal Republic of Germany Defense 
Minister, Mr. Manfred Woerner. Both 
have outlined to me the substantive 
plans to which they are committed, to 
include substantial increases in muni- 
tions acquisitions. 

Finally, I note the actions of the 
NATO defense ministers at their De- 
cember meeting including the leader- 
ship of Secretary Weinberger at that 
meeting, in pledging to build muni- 
tions stocks rapidly to the 30-day level, 
and in committing the alliance to a 
substantially larger infrastructure pro- 
gram over the next 6 years, one that, 
if fully implemented, will provide 
during this period all of the facilities 
and some two-thirds of the aircraft 
shelters needed for the U.S. tactical 
aircraft reinforcements. 

I am also assured by Defense Minis- 
ter Woerner that the longstanding im- 
passe over a common, NATO-wide 
system for IFF is close to being re- 
solved. This in my judgment, is an im- 
portant and commendable step for- 
ward. These and other measures 
strongly suggest to me a positive 
change in attitudes among our allies 
since my amendment was defeated last 
year. 

Having paid these compliments—and 
I do sincerely applaud these very 
promising agreements on both sides of 
the Atlantic—I must point out that 
these are still largely words, not deeds; 
they are promises and programs, not 
achievements. Not one extra artillery 
shell or bomb has yet been delivered, 
not one extra aircraft shelter has yet 
been started. I do not suggest that the 
necessary deeds will not occur, but the 
history of past NATO pledges that 
have not been fulfilled cannot help 
but cast a dark shadow over mere 
words and promises, until the bright 
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light of deeds and accomplishments 
drives away those shadows. 

There are those who are saying that 
the zero real growth U.S. defense 
budget undercuts our ability to get our 
allies to carry out their commitments. 
I might remind my colleagues that the 
NATO 3-percent agreement is meas- 
ured in outlays, not budget authority, 
and U.S. defense outlays will exceed 3 
percent real growth for the next sever- 
al years, even with real growth limited 
to zero in budget authority. I also 
remind my colleagues that the United 
States has not only met the 3-percent 
goal each year but exceeded it by a cu- 
mulative total of $120 billion over the 
last 4 years. We have gone over 3 per- 
cent by $120 billion. So certainly there 
should be no complaints from our 
allies on that score. 


Some people both here and abroad 
may interpret this decision not to re- 
introduce last year’s amendment as 
the end of the crisis; a signal that it is 
OK to return to business as usual. 
That would be a very serious misread- 
ing of the situation in this country 
and in Congress. I have characterized 
my amendment as not about burden- 
sharing, but rather about fixing some 
long-standing warstoppers. I wish to 
make this plain, I am concerned about 
equitable sharing of the burdens of se- 
curity, but I am more concerned about 
developing a credible NATO deterrent 
in an era of nuclear parity. I am con- 
cerned about the equity of the bur- 
dens of the common defense; it is just 
that the warstoppers problems were of 
higher priority than burdensharing 
issues. However, with our own U.S. de- 
fense budget for next fiscal year set at 
zero real growth and facing a defense 
budget outlook for the next several 
years that has 3 percent real growth 
as the maximum upper limit, the ques- 
tion of priorities will assume far great- 
er importance in our own defense 
planning process. 

It is in that context, of the need for 
establishing our own priorities in a 
period of real defense austerity follow- 
ing several years of dramatic, and in 
retrospect, too rapid, growth in de- 
fense spending, that we must revisit 
the burdensharing issue. It is clear to 
anyone who would read carefully the 
Secretary of Defense’s latest Burden- 
sharing Report that the inclusion of 
Japan, with its woeful performance on 
virtually all burdensharing measures 
is the only factor that allows the Sec- 
retary to dare to suggest that the non- 
United States NATO allies as a group 
appear to be shouldering roughly their 
fair share of the NATO and Japan de- 
fense burdern. In other words, by 
throwing Japan into the equation, it 
makes our NATO allies look much 


better. If you leave Japan out with 
their dismal performance, it is a total- 
ly different kind of measure. 
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In the past decade, U.S. troop levels 
stationed in Europe in peacetime have 
grown by some 75,000, to a level of 
326,414, while allied forces have grown 
hardly at all. The United States has 
also committed itself to provide mas- 
sive early reinforcements of both tacti- 
cal aircraft—some 1,500 planes—and 
heavy Army divisions—which has re- 
quired us to purchase six complete 
extra sets of combat equipment to be 
put into POMCUS warehouses, so we 
need only airlift our troops to Europe 
where they match up with our equip- 
ment already there. 

Mr. President, as I have listened to 
the parade of witnesses this year, I 
have been struck by the extent to 
which our defense planning process 
can be characterized by the old adage 
more money than brains. I say this not 
to castigate the Defense Department, 
although it is clear that even after 5 
years, they have no strategy worthy of 
the name. Why on Earth we would 
buy thousands of tactical aircraft 5 to 
10 years before the facilities and shel- 
ters needed to use them effectively are 
built is unexplainable. Why we would 
buy and ship to Europe enough muni- 
tions to allow our forces to fight three 
to four times as long as any of the 
armies of our allies is equally incredi- 
ble. Why we plan to continue to do 
this is astounding, yet we do plan to 
spend some $50 billion on munitions 
for our forces in Europe over the next 
5 years. I think we have to readjust in 
some of those crucial aspects. 

In a period of serious budget austeri- 
ty, we in Congress will have to take a 
much harder look at our forces and 
our commitments. At near-zero real 
growth for the next several years, can 
we do all of the following: 

Can we expand the number of Army 
divisions to 17, and can we afford to 
equip and train 5 different kinds of di- 
visions? 

Can we expand the tactical air force 
from 36 to 40 wings, all while develop- 
ing new and improved capabilities like 
the ATF, that are likely to be even 
more expensive? 

Can we expand the Navy to 600 
ships, buy enough attack submarines, 
and enough Tridents and still modern- 
ize naval aviation on a substantial 
scale, including the ATA? 

Can we afford the development of a 
new airlift transport, a new VTOL air- 
craft, a new series of utility helicop- 
ters and other major new starts, when 
the requirements for these are far 
from clear, and our ability to fund 
them is dubious? 

Can we afford to continue to fence 
all of the President’s ongoing strategic 
modernization program, treating it as 
our highest priority undertaking? And 
we will be debating that subject later 
on today on the MX. 

I must say I do not believe that all of 
these programs that the DOD has in 
its outyears plans are realizable as we 
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look to the years ahead. Yet in our 
own committee deliberations we con- 
tinued our process of approving fund- 
ing wedges for all of these new pro- 
grams, while making the budget dol- 
lars fit by stretching ongoing produc- 
tion programs still further, and in- 
creasing their costs. In my view, next 
year will be a year or reckoning, a year 
when there is not enough money to 
sustain those plans. I hope the De- 
fense Department can continue to find 
that money in those places over in the 
Pentagon, and I congratulate them on 
doing that. I hope we can work out a 
procedure, and I know the chairman is 
going to take the lead in that, with 
Senator Drxon, so that we will be able 
to account for those savings if they 
occur as, hopefully, they will, as soon 
as possible. 

If I were a European, I would be a 
little nervous about whether this year 
of reckoning that is going to have to 
come next year and the year after, will 
renew questions about why the Euro- 
pean NATO allies, with a collective 
GNP nearly half the size of the United 
States, and greater population, 40 
years after the end of World War II, 
still require major U.S. ground and air 
force commitments to have even their 
present level of security; about why 
year after year the United States has 
spent 2 to 4 percentage points more on 
its GNP for defense than have our 
allies; about why, despite NATO in- 
vesting more in defense than the 
Warsaw Pact each year, the pact, over 
the last decade, has produced 2% 
times as many tanks as NATO, three 
times as many armored fighting vehi- 
cles as NATO, five times as many 
rocket launchers and artillery pieces 
as NATO, and 1% times as many tacti- 
cal aircraft as NATO. 

With these statistics, Mr. President, 
the taxpayers of this country ought to 
be asking tough questions, and the 
taxpayers of the European countries 
also should be asking tough questions. 

I do intend to offer this year a 
modest amendment to promote select- 
ed aspects of the “two way street,” be- 
cause I am convinced that the alliance 
cannot continue indefinitely to spend 
more and get less than the Warsaw 
Pact. I will also require some careful 
reporting by DOD on U.S. plans and 
programs in support of NATO if my 
amendment is approved. 

Many of us in the Congress and in 
the country will be monitoring the 
progress of the alliance toward im- 
proved conventional defenses very 
carefully. If all the words of change, 
of improvement, turn out to be merely 
words without substance, merely a 
way for the Europeans to appease 
“those crazy Americans” for another 
year or so, I feel that our Nation must 
substantially alter its NATO policy 
and its defense strategy. I will not con- 
tinue to support the expenditure of 
some $180 billion each year from the 
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U.S. Defense budget in order to carry 
out our part of a strategy that cannot 
work without the Europeans doing 
much more. 

During a dark hour in Europe’s past, 
Winston Churchill said: 

It is no use saying ‘‘we are doing our best.” 
You have got to succeed in doing what is 
necessary. 

I commend the words of this true 
leader from the past to the current 
leadership of the alliance—stop telling 
us “We are doing our best;” you have 
got to succeed in doing what is neces- 
sary. 

Mr. WARNER. Will the Secretary 
yield for a question? 

Mr. NUNN. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I am 
very anxious to be present at the time 
when the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia addresses his NATO concerns. 
Does he have any anticipation when 
that might be? 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I am 
going to work with the chairman to 
try to bring those amendments up, 
which the Senator from Virginia co- 
sponsored, I am very proud to say. 
Those amendments will be inter- 
spersed here so that we may avoid 
losing time. I will be delighted to 
notify the Senator when we bring 
them up. 

Mr. WARNER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. NUNN. Senator Roru is also a 
cosponsor of those amendments. So 
this is a broad bipartisan effort on our 
part. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, there 
has been considerable discussion about 
the $4 billion that the Department of 
Defense found in connection with the 
final markup of the Armed Services 
Committee on the DOD authorization 
bill this year. I have prepared an 
amendment which would require some 
pretty strict reporting provisions for 
the Department of Defense in the 
future. My distinguished colleague, 
the distinguished chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, has an 
amendment, as well. 

I had proposed at this time, Mr. 
President, to send my amendment to 
the desk. I would not call it up now 
with the understanding that we will be 
conferring throughout the day and 
that it is my intention to withdraw 
this amendment at the appropriate 
time if agreeable language can be 
adopted with the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee during the 
course of discussions. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Illinois and I have 
discussed this amendment and this ap- 
proach at some length. His staff is 
now reviewing the language of my 
amendment. I think we are very close 
together. When both staffs are satis- 
fied that we have something that we 
feel could be an approach to this prob- 
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lem, we will call it up as an amend- 
ment. 

During the few hours following the 
disclosure by the Secretary of De- 
fense, I made the announcement that 
the Armed Services Committee would 
appoint a special committee to look 
into this. Since that time, we have de- 
cided that the entire committee would 
be that special committee. I believe we 
have called a meeting as soon as possi- 
ble after the recess to get at this. 

I do not think it is going to take any 
elaborate language. We pretty much 
get down to a quarterly type of report. 
But I think the fact that it becomes 
mandatory, through whatever lan- 
guage the Senate decides on, will im- 
press upon the Secretary of Defense 
that we are a little fed up with learn- 
ing about this money the morning 
that we are going to markup. 

I thank my friend from Illinois for 
being willing to go along with me on 
this. At the appropriate time, after 
due discussion, we will call the amend- 
ment up. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee for the 
usual courtesy that he accords mem- 
bers of the committee and every 
Member here and assure him that we 
will work diligently throughout the 
day with him and his staff to arrive at 
a common understanding. I am deeply 
appreciative of his courtesy on this oc- 
casion. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, if I can 
have the attention of the Senator 
from Connecticut and the Senator 
from Arizona for just a moment, 
before I ask unanimous consent, I 
want to make sure that it meets with 
their approval. I will ask unanimous 
consent that we temporarily lay aside 
the Dodd amendment, and then take 
up three NATO amendments. I hope 
we can get approval, and then we can 
come back to the Dodd amendment. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, if my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Georgia will 
yield, I have no objection at all to 
that. I appreciate the Senator's cour- 
tesy. We will consider the NATO 
amendment, and then we will come 
back to the Dodd amendment that will 
still be the pending business. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, what is 
the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is the amendment of 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp]. 
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Mr. NUNN. Once that is disposed of, 
what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will 
be the amendment numbered 159, the 
amendment of the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. NUNN]. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be temporarily set aside for the 
purpose of taking up an amendment 
on NATO, and then when this amend- 
ment is completed we revert to the 
Dodd amendment; and, that the Nunn 
amendment remain the pending busi- 
ness after the Dodd amendment is dis- 
posed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO, 187 
(Purpose: To improve cooperation in re- 
search, development, and production of 
military equipment among NATO nations) 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, in a 
speech a few minutes ago, I outlined 
the problems of the alliance in some 
detail. I explained why Senator ROTH 
and I do not plan to submit this year 
an amendment similar to last year’s 
amendment on NATO which did have 
certain significant sanctions, and cer- 
tain significant incentives relating to 
the troop levels in Europe. 

Mr. President, at this time, I send an 
amendment to the desk on behalf of 
myself, and Mr. Rorn, Mr. WARNER, 
and Mr. GLENN, and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Georgia (Mr. NUNN], 
for himself, and Senator Rorn, Senator 
WARNER, and Senator GLENN, proposes an 
amendment numbered 187. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of title II of division A of the 
bill, insert the following new section: 
IMPROVED COOPERATION IN RESEARCH, DEVELOP- 

MENT, AND PRODUCTION OF MILITARY EQUIP- 

MENT AMONG NATO NATIONS 

Sec. 204. (a) The Congress hereby finds— 

(1) that for more than a decade the 
member nations of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) have provided 
in the aggregate significantly larger re- 
sources for defense purposes than have the 
member nations of the Warsaw Treaty Or- 
ganization; 

(2) that, despite this fact, the Warsaw 
Treaty Organization member nations have 
produced and deployed many more major 
combat items such as tanks, armored per- 
sonnel carriers, artillery pieces and rocket 
launchers, armed helicopters, and tactical 
combat aircraft than have the member na- 
tions of NATO; and 

(3) that a major reason for this discourag- 
ing performance by NATO is inadequate co- 
operation among NATO nations in research, 
development, and production of military 
end-items of equipment and munitions. 

(b) The Congress, therefore, urges and re- 
quests the President, the Secretary of De- 
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fense, and the United States Representative 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
to pursue diligently opportunities for 
member nations of NATO to cooperate in 
research and development on defense equip- 
ment and munitions and in the production 
of defense equipment, including coproduc- 
tion of conventional defense equipment by 
the United States and other member na- 
tions of NATO and production by United 
States contractors of conventional defense 
equipment designed and developed by other 
member nations of NATO. 

(c)(1) Of the funds appropriated pursuant 
to the authorization in section 201(a) for re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation, 
the sum of $200,000,000 shall be available, 
in equal amounts, to the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Defense Agencies only for NATO 
cooperative research and development 
projects as provided in this section. 

(2) As used in this section, the term “‘coop- 
erative research and development project” 
means a project involving joint participation 
by the United States and one or more other 
member nations of NATO under a memo- 
randum of understanding or other formal 
agreement to carry out a joint research and 
development program on conventional de- 
fense equipment and munitions, or to 
modify existing military equipment to meet 
United States military requirements. 

(d) A memorandum of understanding or 
other formal agreement to conduct a coop- 
erative research and development project 
may not be entered into unless the Secre- 
tary of Defense determines that the pro- 
posed project enhances the ongoing multi- 
national effort to improve NATO's conven- 
tional defense capabilities through the ap- 
plication of emerging technology. The Sec- 
retary of Defense may not delegate the au- 
thority to make such determination except 
to the Deputy Secretary of Defense or the 
Director of Defense Research and Engineer- 
ing. 

(e) In order to assure substantial partici- 
pation on the part of other member nations 
of NATO in approved cooperative research 
and development projects, funds made avail- 
able under subsection (c) for such projects 
may not be used to procure equipment or 
services from any foreign government, for- 
eign research organization, or any other for- 
eign entity. 

(f) The Secretary of Defense shall encour- 
age other member nations of NATO to es- 
tablish programs to the one provided for in 
this section. 

(g)(1) In order to ensure that opportuni- 
ties to conduct cooperative research and de- 
velopment projects are considered during 
the early decision points in the Department 
of Defense's formal development review 
process in connection with any planned 
project of the Department of Defense, the 
Director of Defense Research and Engineer- 
ing shall prepare a formal arms cooperation 
opportunities document for review by the 
Defense Systems Acquisition Review Coun- 
cil at its formal meetings. The Director 
shall also prepare an arms cooperation op- 
portunities document for reviews of new 
projects for which a Justification of Major 
Systems New Start document is prepared. 

(2) The formal arms cooperation opportu- 
nities document referred to in paragraph (1) 
shall include the following: 

(A) A statement indicating whether or not 
a project similar to the one under consider- 
ation by the Department of Defense is in 
development or production by one or more 
of the other NATO member nations. 
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(B) If a project similar to the one under 
consideration by the Department of De- 
fense is in development by one or more 
other member nations of NATO, an assess- 
ment by the Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering as to whether that project 
could satisfy, or could be modified in scope 
so as to satisfy, the military requirements of 
the United States project under consider- 
ation by the Department of Defense. 

(C) An assessment of the advantages and 
disadvantages with regard to program 
timing, developmental and life cycle costs, 
technology sharing, and Rationalization, 
Standardization, and Interoperability (RSI) 
of seeking to structure a cooperative devel- 
opment program with one or more other 
NATO member nations. 

(D) The recommendation of the Director 
of Defense Research and Engineering as to 
whether the Department of Defense should 
explore the feasibility and desirability of a 
cooperative development program with one 
or more other member nations of NATO. 

(h)(1) It is the sense of the Congress that 
the Department of Defense should perform 
more side-by-side testing of conventional de- 
fense equipment manufactured by the 
United States and other member nations of 
NATO and that such testing should be con- 
ducted at the late stage in the development 
process when there is usually only a single 
United States prime contractor. 

(2) In addition to any funds appropriated 
for activities of the Director of Defense Test 
and Evaluation pursuant to section 201(a), 
$50,000,000 shall be available to the Direc- 
tor, from any other funds appropriated pur- 
suant to an authorization in this division, to 
acquire items of the type specified in para- 
graph (2) manufactured by other member 
nations of NATO for side-by-side compari- 
son testing with comparable items of United 
States manufacture. 

(3) Items that may be acquired under 
paragraph (1) by the Director of Defense 
Test and Evaluation include, but are not 
limited to the following: 

(A) Submunitions and dispensers. 

(B) Anti-tank and anti-armor guided mis- 
siles, 

(C) Mines, for both land and naval war- 
fare. 

(D) Runway-cratering devices. 

(E) Torpedoes. 

(F) Mortar systems. 

(G) Light armored vehicles and major sub- 
systems thereof. 

(H) Utility vehicles. 

(1) High-velocity anti-tank guns. 

(J) Short-Range Air Defense Systems 
(SHORADS), x 

(K) Mobile air defense systems and com- 
ponents. 

(4) The Director of Defense Test and 
Evaluation shall notify the Committees on 
Armed Services and on Appropriations of 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of his intent to obligate funds under 
this subsection not less than 30 days before 
such funds are obligated. 

(5) Not later than February 1, 1986, and 
annually thereafter, the Director of De- 
fense Test and Evaluation shall provide to 
the Committees on Armed Services and on 
Appropriations of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives a report on the systems, 
subsystems, and munitions produced by 
other member nations of NATO that were 
evaluated during the previous fiscal year by 
the Director and on the obligation of any 
funds under this subsection during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 


Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, in a 
speech earlier today, I went into con- 
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siderable detail about why Senator 
Rotu and I do not plan to reintroduce 
an amendment like last year’s amend- 
ment this year, and why we will be 
watching and waiting in 1985 to deter- 
mine whether that type amendment 
should be renewed next year. Certain- 
ly, we would reserve that right. We 
may very well be forced into that pos- 
ture. I hope not. This next year needs 
to be a year of waiting and watching— 
waiting to see specific programs devel- 
op and implemented both by NATO 
and by our European’ allies, and 
watching for evidence of real changes 
to show up in this year’s defense plan- 
ning questionnaire responses which 
will be available in the fall of 1985. 

The alliance has clearly committed 
itself to major changes in the serious- 
ness with which it will pursue solu- 
tions to several longstanding prob- 
lems. These are of such magnitude 
that they are rightly called “warstop- 
pers”. The allies have committed 
themselves to move vigorously to build 
up their munitions stocks; they have 
agreed to fund a major increase in the 
infrastructure fund, ` which is the 
mechanism that funds aircraft shel- 
ters and other needed facilities for 
U.S. reinforce tactical aircraft at other 
countries airbases, the so-called Colo- 
cated Operating Bases, or in Pentagon 
language, COB’s. And, in an important 
breakthrough, it appears that NATO 
is finally on the verge of agreeing to a 
common IFF system. This is vitally 
important, as NATO’s ground-based 
air defenses are being improved with 
Patriot, Roland, Rapier, and so forth, 
and NATO's air superiority fighters 
are about to receive new, long-range 
air-to-air missiles. Without a common 
IFF, none of these improvements 
could be used to full effectiveness. So, 
these are hopeful signs, although I 
once again must caution that these are 
largely words not deeds; goals, not ac- 
complishments. 

However, Mr. President, NATO has 
another kind of problem that is not 
addressed by any of the changes I 
have discussed. The dimensions of 
that problem can be seen by opening 
Defense Secretary Weinberger’s pos- 
ture statement to page 17. On that 
page, there is a chart that gives select- 
ed weapons production data for NATO 
and for the Warsaw Pact, covering the 
10-year period 1975 through 1984. I 
should like to recite the figures there- 
in, to underscore to my colleagues the 
seriousness‘of the problem. 

The first category is tanks; during 
the decade, NATO produced 10,990, 
but the Warsaw Pact. produced 25,500 
during the same period, or nearly 2% 
times as many tanks. 

In other armored vehicles,, NATO 
produced 18,230 during the decade, 
but the pact produced 54,600, or just 
about exactly 3 times as many as 


NATO. 
In the category of mortars, field ar- 
tillery, and rocket launchers, NATO 
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produced 4,500 during the decade, but 
the pact produced 24,500, over 5 times 
as many as NATO. 

In the area of tactical combat air- 
craft—supposedly NATO's ace-in-the- 
hole—NATO produced 6,730 during 
the decade, but the pact produced 
9,400, or 40 percent more than NATO. 

In attack submarines, NATO pro- 
duced 61 during the decade, but the 
pact still out-produced us, adding 65— 
and if you’re about to think diesel 
subs, let me hasten to add that only 28 
of NATO’s 61 were built in the United 
States, so you know what most of the 
rest of NATO's attack submarines are. 

Finally, in the sixth category, major 
surface warships, we get to the “good 
news’’—over the decade NATO pro- 
duced 192 major surface ships (85 of 
which were ours) while the pact only 
produced 107 major surface ships, but 
90 of those were Soviet. I assume the 
major difference here is the “NATO 
Frigate” program, which turned out a 
lot of escorts during this period. 

Now, before I leave the statistics 
behind, let me address one final 
point—the figures I have cited covered 
the period 1975 to 1984, and I suppose 
it is possible that someone, somewhere 
might think “Aha, but the first part of 
that period was Jimmy Carter's ad- 
ministration, while the second part is 
Ronald Reagan's administration, so we 
must at least be closing the gap on the 
various deficiencies in NATO’s posture 
that are so clear.” Unfortunately, that 
is a wrong perception. From this year’s 
Soviet Military Power document we 
find 1984 production data on both 
ground force equipment and tactical 
aircraft, the first four categories I 
cited above. 

In 1984 tank production in NATO 
was 1,760; but in the pact, it was 3,650, 
or over twice as many as NATO. 

For 1984 production of other combat 
vehicles, NATO turned out 2,230, but 
the pact turned out 5,000, again, well 
over twice NATO’s production. 

For artillery and rocket launcher 
production in 1984, NATO produced 
745, but the pact produced 3,850, or 
more than 5 times as much as NATO. 

In tactical aircraft production in 
1984, NATO produced 525 fighters, 
but the Soviet Union alone produced 
900, or nearly double NATO's produc- 
tion. 

In other words, Mr. President, what 
is abundantly clear is that we have 
had 4 years of very large defense ex- 
penditures in this country, and I think 
we needed to do some catching up, 
without any doubt. The problem is we 
have not caught up. We have not 
turned around the trends that were so 
evident in the seventies and that were 
complained about so much during the 
1980 campaign. Those same trends are 
still evident today. As recently as last 
Sunday, I heard Secretary Weinberger 
on television citing the tank produc- 
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tion disparities between NATO and 
the Warsaw Pact. Those disparities 
still exist. The Secretary was using 
that as justification for a higher de- 
fense number this year. In some part, 
he may be correct in that, but you 
have to ask the question: If, after 4 
years, NATO’s production rates are 
nowhere near what the Warsaw Pact 
production rates are and those 4 years 
have contained about as strong peace- 
time defense buildup as this Nation 
has ever known, then what is going to 
change in the future? What is going to 
change those trends? I have heard 
nothing that would indicate those 
trends are going to be changed by cur- 
rent plans. 

Indeed, Mr. President, one of the 
little-known facts about President 
Reagan’s plan to restore our defense 
plans is that, despite the huge in- 
creases in the defense budget during 
the first 4 years of the Reagan admin- 
istration’s tenure, the Defense Depart- 
ment managed to buy exactly 250 
fewer tactical combat aircraft than 
were bought in the 4 years of the 
Carter administration and even fewer 
are planned to be bought in the 
second term. That was before the Con- 
gress decided it could not afford a de- 
fense budget growth in the 6 to 8 per- 
cent range. This means something is 
wrong in our NATO Alliance and cer- 
tainly in our U.S. defense budget. 

Mr. President, I point this out not in 
an effort to score debating points, but 
to underscore the seriousness of the 
fix we and our allies are in. For over a 
decade, we’ve been out-produced by a 
wide margin. But even when we look 
at last year—1984—we are still being 
outproduced by the pact by margins 
ranging from 2 to 1 to 5 to 1. And last 
year in terms of input, of defense ex- 
penditures, was probably the alliance’s 


collective high-water mark. The U.S, 


defense budget got its last sizable in- 
crease in fiscal year 1984, and it prob- 
ably will peak in 1985, since many 
think fiscal year 1986 will see a real 
decline. I hope that is not the case, 
but it remains a question. Outlays, of 
course, will continue to rise for several 
more years, irrespective of what the 
Congress does to budget authority. 
Moreover, in 1984, the non-U.S. NATO 
allies collectively reached the goal of a 
3-percent real increase in outlays for 
defense; but, as they see the U.S. de- 
fense budget declining, some forecast 
that our allies will be all too glad to let 
their defense spending slip as well. In 
sum, Mr. President, NATO did not 
begin to catch up to the pact during 
the 1975 to 1984 decade, it did not 
begin to catch up to the pact in terms, 
again, of quantitative measurement 
over the last 4 years, despite the well- 
heralded rebuilding of our defense; it 
did not begin to close the gap even last 
year with a defense budget twice as 
big as President’s Carter’s last one. I 
see nothing that would suggest a nar- 
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rowing of this production. gap in the 
near future, nor do I see anything in 
the overall plans of NATO. 

Now, NATO has argued that we 
need not match the pact gun-for-gun, 
tank-for-tank, fighter-for-fighter; that 
there are certain advantages to being 
the defender rather than the aggres- 
sor, and that NATO's equipment has 
been generally qualitatively superior 
to that of the Warsaw Pact. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I can accept all of that as true, 
but serious. questions remain. Is 
NATO's equipment so much better 
than that of the pact, and are the ad- 
vantages of defending so substantial 
that NATO can tolerate numerical in- 
feriority on a scale ranging from 2 to 1 
at the low end to 4 or 5 to 1 at the 
upper end? I am not comfortable with 
that assumption, but then I am not a 
military expert. What I can tell you is 
that General Rogers, our SACEUR— 
who is a military expert—doesn’t feel 
at all comfortable with those assump- 
tions, and has been saying so, for 
many years. 

Mr. President, to my kind there is 
only one realistic way to try to im- 
prove this bleak outlook. The problem 
will not be solved by more inputs. 
NATO already outspends the Warsaw 
Pact’ on defense, and has done so 
throughout the last decade, as every- 
body who follows the defense budget 
knows. Yet NATO somehow manages 
to get less output than the pact from 
more input, and generally, by a wide 
margin. Nor is the reason hard to 
find—the alliance does a much poorer 


job of coordinating the development 
and production of major military end- 
items than does the Warsaw Pact. As 


an`- example, look at tanks. The 
Warsaw Pact produces tanks to a 
standard Soviet design, while NATO 
produces a multitude of different 
tanks—in the United States, the M-1; 
in the United Kingdom, the Challeng- 
er; in the Federal Republic of Germa- 
ny, the Leopard; and, of course, the 
French have their own tank. Of 
course, the sovereign nations of the al- 
liance will not accept many of the in- 
stitutional and organizational methods 
by which the pact secures its efficien- 
cies and they need not do so and I cer- 
tainly do not advocate that. There is 
clearly enormous room for improve- 
ment. without adopting anything like 
Soviet-style regimentation on procure- 
ment on research and development. 
We must, however, as an alliance of 
sovereign nations, work harder at two- 
way street issues, and develop ways to 
pool our efforts more often to meet 
similar military requirements. 

Mr. President, I believe this is an 
area in which America can lead by ex- 
ample. For that reason, I have intro- 
duced today an amendment, along 
with Senator Rotu, Senator GLENN, 
and Senator WARNER to improve coop- 
eration in research, development and 
production of military equipment 
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among NATO nations. I am pleased to 
announce that this amendment is also 
supported by the Department of De- 
fense. 


My amendment consists bascially of 
three parts. The first part fences the 
sum of $50 million of RDT&E funds in 
each of the Army, the Navy, the Air 
Force, and defense agencies, which can 
only be spent as part of cooperative 
development projects with one or 
more of our allies. In order to insure 
that any such projects are relevant to 
NATO's agreed efforts to improve con- 
ventional defense capabilities through 
the application of emerging technol- 
ogies, the Secretary of Defense must 
review and approve all such projects 
before the services obligate any funds, 
This will ensure that the services 
remain responsive to the broad cooper- 
ative efforts underway both within 
NATO, and through such other enti- 
ties as the Conference of National Ar- 
maments Directors [CNAD], and the 
Independent European Programme 
Group [IEPG]. We do require the Sec- 
retary to determine that the Europe- 
ans are prepared to cooperate with us 
to a significant extent, using their own 
funds. And I underscore those words. 
Finally, we call upon the Secretary 
and U.S. Ambassador Dave Abshire to 
work with our major allies to seek to 
have them institute reciprocal proce- 
dures for cooperative projects abroad 
that could involve U.S. industrial con- 
tractors. 


The second part of the amendment 
would establish a formal mechanism 
for consideration of such cooperative 
projects with our allies at the early 
stages of the DOD acquisition process. 
It requires preparation of an analysis 
of arms cooperation possibilities as an 
input to the so-called DSARC meet- 
ings and as a companion to the “‘justi- 
fication of a major system new start” 
document that currently is the check- 
point for a‘major system new. start. As 
such, my plan does not require coop- 
eration; it merely requires consider- 
ation of that possibility on major 
weapons system. The specific language 
calls for DOD's analysis to review the 
following: 

Whether a similar project or pro- 
gram is in development or production 
by one or more of our NATO allies; 
whether that project or program could 
satisfy, or could be modified in scope 
so as to satisfy, the military require- 
ments to be met by the U.S. program 
under consideration; an assessment of 
the advantages and disadvantages 
with regard to program timing, devel- 
opmental and life cycle costs, technol- 
ogy sharing, and rationalization, 
standardization, and interoperability 
[RSI] of seeking to structure a cooper- 
ative development program with one 
or more of our NATO allies, and, final- 
ly, a recommendation to the Secretary 
of Defense as to whether or not to ex- 
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plore the possibility of a cooperative 
development program with one or 
more of our NATO allies. 

The third part of this amendment is 
a slightly expanded version of a provi- 
sion that was in last year’s Nunn/ 
Roth amendment, which was defeated; 
however, this provision was retained in 
the Cohen/Nunn/Roth provision in- 
corporated into law. That provision 
gave the Director of Defense Test and 
Evaluation—the office then unfilled— 
the authority to reprogram up to $50 
million in order to conduct side-by-side 
comparative testing of U.S. systems, 
subsystems, and munitions with simi- 
lar items manufactured by our Euro- 
pean NATO allies. I believe this can 
introduce a valuable element of com- 
petition late in the weapons acquisi- 
tion cycle, at a time when there is usu- 
ally only a single U.S. prime contrac- 
tor. For example, there are a number 
of European “DIVAD-like” systems 
out there, which we all know have had 
so much difficulty. Wouldn’t it be nice 
to have tested some of them along 
with the DIVAD? We might discover 
that none of them are very good at 
shooting anything but latrine fans, or 
that it does not matter who makes the 
gun; our distinguished senior Senator 
from Illinois can break any of them 
within a few minutes. On the other 
hand, we might find a system that is 
better. 

Mr. President, this is a serious prob- 
lem area for NATO. I would not for a 
moment suggest that this amendment 
is a panacea, a brilliant and complete 
solution to a complex and longstand- 
ing problem. We are not going to solve 
the problem with one amendment, It 
is at best a first step down a long and 
difficult path. No one knows more 
about this subject than Mr. Thomas 
Callaghan. He has been pointing out 
for some years that NATO has serious 
structural problems and impediments 
to greater rationalization of defense 
production. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Tom Callaghan’s most 
recent article on this subject entitled 
“The Structural Disarmament of 
NATO” be printed in the Rrecorp. I en- 
courage my colleagues to read its grim 
message which serves as a challenge to 
all of us in the democratic assemblies 
of the Western Alliance. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE STRUCTURAL DISARMAMENT OF NATO 

(By Thomas A. Callaghan, Jr.) 

In the following article, the author, ad- 
dressing the phenomenon of more and more 
money producing fewer and fewer weapons, 
explains why this situation has arisen, and 
what the consequences are for the Alliance. 

Mr. Callaghan is the author of “US/Euro- 
pean Economic Co-operation in Military and 
Civil Technology”, a report produced in 
1974 which did much to stimulate discussion 
leading to renewed Alliance efforts to pool 
its defence industrial resources through co- 
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operation, competition and military trade 
on a two-way street. 

Structural disarmament is both a diagnos- 
tic and a prescriptive term. It describes 
what happens when a nation’s defence 
budget, plus exports, provide too small a 
market to bring armament development and 
production costs down to a politically af- 
fordable level. Even when governments are 
spending more money to rearm, disarma- 
ment occurs. As unit costs go up, fewer and 
fewer weapons can be procured. This par- 
ticular type of unilateral disarmament will 
continue (indeed accelerate) until NATO 
governments establish an intercontinental 
market structure for the production and ex- 
change of armaments. 

Every country in the Alliance—including 
the United States—has succumbed to struc- 
tural disarmament. The causes are political. 
The needed solutions are also political. 

Structural disarmament has its roots in 
the technological revolution which followed 
World War II. It triggered an exploding uni- 
verse of technological options for the com- 
mercial and military product planner. In the 
commercial area, the products of this ex- 
ploding technology became ever more af- 
fordable, and ever more widely disseminat- 
ed. Just the opposite happened in the mili- 
tary area. Orders-of magnitude increases in 
weapons costs soon exceeded the resources 
of any one nation-state, including (as will be 
seen) the United States. Why did military 
and commercial product costs travel in dif- 
ferent directions? 

In the commercial area, credit must be 
given to the vision of the creative architects 
of the post-war world. Through IMF, 
GATT, the European Community and 
OECD, they established structures and 
rules (by no means perfect, but workable) 
whereby every international economic need 
in the Western World could be met by freer 
and ever-expanding trade in goods, capital, 
technology and services. 

The division of labour required to sustain 
efficient high technology industries was en- 
couraged by competitive makets that were 
continental, intercontinental and even 
global in scale. High volume production 
drove down unit costs. So did competition. 
Commerical high-tech products moved 
across national borders with relative ease. 
Customers in countries that could ‘not 
afford to develop or produce aircraft, com- 
puters, satellite and other communications, 
and a myriad of electronic products could 
nonetheless afford to buy, use and enjoy 
them. Despite the buffeting this commercial 
trading structure has taken from oil crises, 
recession, inflation, high interest rates un- 
employment and increasing recourse to pro- 
tected domestic markets, it is still in place 
and functioning, albeit not as well as it 
might. 

This trading tradition did not carry over 
into the defence field. True, the GATT 
structure could never govern military co-op- 
eration, competition and trade. But no alter- 
native structure (no “military GATT”) was 
ever established. The North Atlantic Treaty 
called forth a collective military strategy, 
but made no provision for efficiently and 
equitably developing, producing and ex- 
changing the weapons and equipment 
needed to give effect to that strategy. The 
Treaty simply ignored the need for a “re- 
sources strategy” (to use American NATO 
Permanent Representative David M. Ab- 
shire’s perceptive phrase). 

The government-funded markets for mili- 
tary technology and products became a 
thing apart—often with “No Trespassing” 
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and “Keep Out” signs rimming their perim- 
eter. Weapons were produced in low volume, 
with ever higher unit costs. International 
competition was rare. Military high-tech 
weapon systems could only cross Allied bor- 
ders one at a time, and then only after pro- 
tracted diplomatic negotiations, often in- 
volving heads of govenments. Armaments 
co-operation at the project level, as Rene’ 
Foch, former chief adviser, European Com- 
munity Delegation to the OECD, observed 
years ago, involves “methods of manage- 
ment which have more in common with the 
Congress of Vienna than the Harvard Busi- 
ness School”. 

Countries that could not develop and 
produce major weapons systems could not 
earn the foreign exchange to buy them 
from the counties that did. They were es- 
sentially excluded from the high-tech weap- 
ons market as both producers and consum- 
ers. To rectify the situation, they soon 
learned to trade market access for domestic 
content (coproduction or licensed produc- 
tion) and technology transfer, or 100% off- 
sets to be satisfied either by military or 
commercial purchases by the “seller”. This 
is an equitable solution that eliminates the 
need for foreign exchange, provides jobs, 
and some measure of technological progress. 
But it is also an inefficient solution (barter, 
to give it its proper name) that further in- 
creases the cost of NATO’s armaments. The 
same blending of equity and inefficiency 
takes place in co-operative development 
projects, leading Sir George Edwards, 
former Chairman of British Aircraft Corpo- 
ration, to make the wry. comment that “the 
beauty of two counties co-operating on a 
weapons project and sharing everything 50- 
50, is that it only costs each two-third’’. 

It is all too easy to criticize the methods 
NATO nations use to exchange sophisticat- 
ed weapons as primitive. They are. But that 
misses the point. The point is that the 
project is the only structure available for 
weapons exchange. The Alliance has no 
over-arching structure that would balance 
efficiency and equity over many projects, so 
that weapons could be exchanged at politi- 
cally affordable costs. 


UK WAS PREDOMINANT MILITARY 
TECHNOLOGICAL POWER 


We can learn much about the toll that 
structural disarmament exacts on NATO's 
conventional capabilities by examining the 
post-war history of British and American ar- 
maments efforts. Throughout NATO’s 35 
years, Great Britain and the United States 
devoted a higher percentage of GNP to de- 
fense than any other Ally; funded a broader 
range of weapons systems; spent more on 
defense research and development than any 
other NATO nation. Each pursued autarkic 
defense-industrial policies. Each declined to 
be dependent upon any other Ally for weap- 
ons development and production. For about 
two decades the British—and for nearly 
three decades the Americans—seemed 
immune to structural disarmament. 

Few Americans—and possibly not many 
Britons—are aware of the fact that Great 
Britain (and not the United States) was the 
predominant military technological power 
in the years 1945-50. It was a British histori- 
an who observed that “in the late 1940s, 
when German industry was being disman- 
tled, when the American Army and war ma- 
chine were being hastily demobilized, and 
when Russian defense production was still 
struggling to recover from the ravages of 
the war, Britain may have had for a brief 
while the strongest military production 
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system of any of the powers; certainly for 
the first few years after the war she was the 
largest exporter of military. equipment and 
aircraft.” 

The scope of Britain’s defence efforts 
once paralleled that of the superpowers in 
both nuclear and conventional areas. 
Chronic economic weakness has tended to 
mask Britain's great technological strength 
and her once highly productive (and still ex- 
tensive) defence industrial base. In the early 
50s, when I was in the Navy Department, I 
recall the Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
(for Air) returning from the annual Farn- 
borough Air Shows lauding the outstanding 
technological achievements of British air- 
craft designers, and questioning why we 
Americans could not keep pace, 

In the late 40s and early 50s, the British 
sought competitive tenders for three heavy 
bombers, and developed, produced and de- 
ployed them. These are the famous V- 
Bombers (VALIANT, VICTOR and 
VULCAN), two of which saw service in the 
Falklands. Today, Britain does not have the 
resources to develop a single combat aircraft 
by itself. 

As weapons costs rose, the British first 
stretched out development and production. 
This brought lower annual costs, but much 
higher total and unit costs. Technological 
building blocks were sloughed off. Readi- 
ness was slighted, and war reserves run 
down. But still weapons costs increased, for 
the British were working at the frontiers of 
technology. Eventually their defence budget 
was overwhelmed. Stretched projects now 
had-to be cancelled, including two ballistic 
missiles, six different interceptor aircraft 
developments, five transport aircraft, and a 
number of aero-engine projects. Not one of 
the new aircraft developments begun in 
1950-55 entered service. What had hap- 
pened to cause this disarmament? In 1979, 
Alan Lee Williams, a former Member of Par- 
liament, explained: 

“The tragedy of Britain’s post-war de- 
fence policy is that Britain. came out-of 
World War II with a near superpower de- 
fence industrial base. Only a continental- 
scale defence market could have sustained 
that base. Two options were available: co- 
operation with the United States, or co-op- 
eration with Europe. The tragedy is that 
Britain, regardless of party, did neither. 

“It was not until after the 1964 Plowden 
Report on the British aircraft industry that 
Britain officially recognised that if it were 
to sustain healthy defence industries, it 
needed a defence market far larger than its 
own national market. Following the Plow- 
den Report, Britain did pursue cooperation, 
but on a project-by-project basis, rather 
than on a continental scale. Thus, econo- 
mies of scale were lost pursuing [coopera- 
tion) within a single project.” 

The Plowden Report put an end to Brit- 
ain’s defence-industrial autarky by demon- 
strating that the country could not afford 
to go it alone. The Report concluded that 
the United States could (and would) go it 
alone “for many years,” but added, “We be- 
lieve that, in the long run, the pressure of 
rising defence equipment costs must affect 
even the United States”. It has. 

In 1973 (nine years after the Plowden 
Report) the US Defense Department testi- 
fied to the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee that: 

“Technology has multiplied and remulti- 
plied the unit costs of weapons. . . . Quanti- 
ty cutbacks cannot go on indefinitely. 
Having cut aircraft quantities from 1,800 to 
500 over roughly the past decade, we have 
substantially run out our string.” 
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A year later, the Senate Armed Services 
Committee expressed its concern that the 
escalating cost of weapon systems buys 
fewer weapons with each passing year. And 
by 1977 (see figure 1) the same Committee 
concluded the defense department was un- 
dertaking twice as many projects as could 
reasonably be funded. The United States 
was now following, the British practice of 
stretching-out projects to reduce annual 
budget costs. 

It is important to understand the rel- 
evance of “stretching” to structural. disar- 
mament. Optimum weapon system funding 
means providing the minimum amount of 
money required to produce the maximum 
number of units on one eight-hour shift, 
five-days a week. Optimum funding covers 
both recurring (or fixed) costs such as plant, 
equipment and other overheads, and nonre- 
curring costs such as the labour and materi- 
al costs directly related to each unit pro- 
duced. By reducing the number procured 
per year (stretching-out the schedule) non- 
recurring costs are reduced, but the fixed 
costs are now spread over fewer units each 
year, increasing both unit and total costs— 
even though annual costs are reduced. 

In 1980, in a somewhat exasperated tone, 
the House Armed Services Committee ex- 
pressed its concern with less than optimum 
funding in the following terms: 

“The reasons given by Department of De- 
fense witnesses for these and other exam- 
ples [of procurements that permit no econo- 
mies of scale] is, “we cannot afford to buy 
everything at the most efficient rate”. The 
committee is sympathetic with this point of 
view, with several reservations. The inabil- 
ity to procure all things at a most efficient 
rate does not mean that everything should 
be procured at a very, very inefficient rate.” 


FIGURE 1—TOO MANY PROJECTS INADEQUATELY 
FUNDED 


There are strong indications that the De- 
partment of Defense tries to keep twice as 
many projects alive as can reasonably be 
funded at a full level of effort. The result is 
that many programmes crawl at such a slow 
rate that they are obsolete well before they 
are deployed to the forces, or are overtaken 
by subsequently developed technologies— 
US Senate Armed Services Committee, 1977. 


LITANY OF ADVERSE CONSEQUENCES 


If the reader wishes to get a better under- 
standing of this problem, he should take the 
time to read the 1980 reports of the US 
House and Senate Armed Services and Ap- 
propriations Committees. These reports 
recite example after example of the impact 
of procurement “at a very, very inefficient 
rate” on the entire American defence pos- 
ture—on increased unit and total costs, on 
extended delivery times, on reduced quanti- 
ties to be procured, on systems prematurely 
phased out, on production lines being shut 
down, on vendors by the thousands quitting 
the defence business, on inadequate readi- 
ness, and on limited combat sustainability. 
The reports are a litany of the consequences 
of structural disarmament. 

Structural disarmament in the United 
States, as in Britain, was a long time in the 
making. The consequences of too many 
projects and too litle money can be fended 
off for a while. But by 1980 the long term 
effects of inadequate project funding, and 
insufficient money for combat readiness and 
sustainability were apparent to all. The 
Reagan Administration was well aware of 
these trends, and moved vigorously to re- 
verse. them. Procurement funds were in- 
creased by 63% in just 3 years. It was not 
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enough. Structural disarmament proved to 
be a much more intractable problem, as the 
following examples (and there are many 
more) from recent Congressional Commit- 
tee reports indicate: 

Eight of the 13 production lines building 
Navy aircraft are turning out fewer than 20 
planes a year: three of these lines will 
produce only six aircraft, causing ‘‘exorbi- 
tant unit costs and wasted resources”. (1982) 

Last year there were 13 production lines: 
this year 16, and next year there will be 20. 
This increase in Navy production lines re- 
sults in higher unit costs, and slower deliv- 
eries of new aircraft to the fleet. (1983) 

At the current rates of aircraft procure- 
ment and modernization, the Navy will 
enter the decade of the 1990s procuring 
1960s technology aircraft. (1983) 

The proposed reduction of 135 M-1 tanks 
to be procured this year will stretch-out pro- 
curement an additional two years and add 
about $473 million to the total programme 
cost. (1983). 

The most economically efficient produc- 
tion rate for the TOW II missile is 1,800 per 
month. The Army’s five-year plans make no 
provision for ever reaching the 1,800 per 
month production rate. (1983). 

Annual procurements. (see figure 3) are 
not even maintaining a tactical aircraft 
force structure at an acceptable average 
force age, (1983). 


FIGURE 2—-STRUCTURAL DISARMAMENT 
FORETOLD IN 1977 TESTIMONY 


Chairman Jack Brooks. What do you see 
as a long-term consequence of the continued 
failure to develop a unified and coherent 
NATO military [industrial] structure? 

Mr. CALLAGHAN. I think if present trends 
eontinue, without a North Atlantic defence 
market structure, the United States, provid- 
ing 20 percent of NATO’s forces, will be 
spending more and more money developing 
a full range of military systems, inadequate- 
ly funded—as the Senate Armed Services 
Committee recently pointed out—and pro- 
duced in ever smaller numbers, in a vain at- 
tempt to achieve qualitative superiority over 
the massive conventional forces of the 
Warsaw Pact. 

Europe providing 80 percent of NATO's 
collection of forces, will fail to organize its 
defence procurement effort on a united and 
collective basis, so the time will not be too 
distant when the 12 armed nations of 
Europe will lack the resources, either to de- 
velop and produce economically them- 
selves—or to procure from the United 
States—weapons which can compete in 
quantity and quality with those of the 
Warsaw Pact. 

This is a formula for the unilateral disar- 
mament of NATO, sometime in the next 5 
or 10 years, bringing us face to face with the 
danger President Kennedy warned against: 
surrender, or nuclear war—Hearings Legisla- 
tion and National Security Subcommittee, 
Government Operations Committee, U.S. 
House of Representatives, 21 July 1977. 


FIGURE 3—NOT REPLACING TACTICAL AIR FLEETS 


To maintain our current Tactical Air 
Command force structure (excluding Air 
Defence units) at an acceptable average 
force age, the Air Force must procure ap- 
proximately 234 tactical fighter aircraft per 
year. In fiscal 1982, 176 aircraft were pro- 
cured (20 A-10s, 36 F-15s, 120 F-16s) in 
fiscal year 1983 there were 159 (39 F-15s, 
120 F-16s) and in fiscal year 1984, 168 have 
been requested (48 F-15s, 120 F-16s). The 
inevitable result of these inadequate pro- 
duction rates is the steady aging of the 
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force which translates into reduced capabil- 
ity and rising support costs—US Senate 
Armed Services Committee, 1983 

Structural disarmament is not just spend- 
ing more and more money producing fewer 
and fewer weapons. That is the highly visi- 
ble comsequence. There are also what one 
might call the “defence invisibles” such as 
the effect on combat readiness and combat 
sustainability; technological building blocks 
(largely abandoned in Europe) which reduce 
the risk and cost of weapon developments; 
multiple approaches and backups (once 
quite common in the United States) to 
reduce technical risk, but now seldom used 
on either side of the Atlantic; and reduced 
competition, a problem in the United States, 
and an even bigger problem.in Europe. 
There is also the all too human tendency to 
try to offset fewer numbers by greater capa- 
bility, thus making of structural disarma- 
ment a vicious circle. British Defence Minis- 
ter Michael Heseltine explained in Jane’s 
Defence Weekly: 

“We're going through this exercise now 
with the latest frigate class. It started off 
designed to achieve a certain weight, a cer- 
tain crew number and a certain cost in order 
to get the numbers we wanted for the pro- 
jected budget. Then what happens? The 
Naval Staff start looking at it and... 
Before you know where you are, the pur- 
pose you started off trying to achieve— 
which was larger numbers—has been eroded 
and you're back with gold plating: you're 
back with a much better ship but you 
haven't got so many of them. There is a 
need for self-discipline and a need to recog- 
nize that numbers in themselves can be as 
much a priority as the weapon systems of 
the ship.” 

As an American defence industrialist once 
remarked, “Quantity has a quality all its 
own!” 

CHALLENGE TO ALLIED LEADERS 


The attempt to escape structural disarma- 
ment has had another somewhat untoward 
result. The inability to secure the larger 
markets the governments and industries 
need to reduce unit costs within the Alli- 
ance becomes a spur to competitive military 
export activities to OPEC and Third World 
countries. We will never know what this 
costs in Third World instability, or what 
contribution this may have made to the 
large portfolios of problem loans in the 
hands of American and European bankers. 
Suffice it to say that with the oil glut, and 
with the Third World in economie difficul- 
ties, this avenue for reducing weapon unit 
costs through exports will be diminished. 
Most important of all, structural disarma- 
ment means the NATO nations will find it 
increasingly difficult to mount a credible, 
collective conventional deterrent. In time, 
all of NATO's military options may have to 
be nuclear (see figure 2). 

Structural disarmament is no small prob- 
lem, so it won't yield to small measures. Nor 
is it the kind of problem that Allied political 
and military leaders can ignore, for the 
simple reason that it won't ignore them. It 
will continue inexorably, decimating 
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NATO's conventional capabilities, with or 
without their attention. 

The lessons of structural disarmament are 
these: no one country can provide a large 
enough domestic market to develop and 
produce weapons at a politically affordable 
cost, no one country can develop and 
produce every weapon all by itself— there 
must be a division of labour: unnecessary 
duplication of defense industrial effort 
makes matters worse; necessary duplication 
(competitive prototypes, multiple approach- 
es and backups) makes matters better. 

The challenge to Allied Heads of Govern- 
ment and to Allied parliaments, is to pro- 
vide the same creative vision and leadership 
in establishing a military trading structure 
within the Alliance, as the post-war archi- 
tects did in creating the commercial trading 
structure. There is this one significant dif- 
ference, already recognized in Europe; 
economies of scale will require a two-pillar 
and not a multilateral structure. A Europe- 
an Defence Industrial Community (built on 
one or more existing institutions) will have 
to be established which will insure the par- 
ticipation of all 13 armed European mem- 
bers of the Alliance. 

This Community must first be capable of 
producing weapons and equipment efficient- 
ly, and to an intercontinental scale. Second, 
there must be a division of labour between 
Europe and North America. Third, subcon- 
tractors in Europe and North America must 
be able (indeed encouraged) to bid to prime 
contractors on either side of the Atlantic. 
Fourth, there must be agreement that all 
unnecessary duplication of defence industri- 
al effort will be eliminated. Fifth, there 
must be agreement that the financial bur- 
dens and economic benefits (jobs and tech- 
nological pride and progress) of NATO's de- 
fence, will be shared equitably and efficient- 
ly. Sixth, there must be a reasonable period 
for the European governments to make the 
full transition from 13 national markets to 
one continental market. Seventh, interim 
intercontinental projects must be undertak- 
en during the transition period. 

As in the commercial world, free trade 
must always be the goal. But there must 
also be the recognition that, just as in that 
real commercial world, compromise must de- 
termine the politically attainable goal. The 
political balance will probably be struck be- 
tween the equitable solutions the Europe- 
ans will want in return for sharing NATO's 
financial burdens, and the efficient solu- 
tions the Americans will want in return for 
sharing the economic benefits. 

This is a challenge every bit as daunting 
as that which faced the founding govern- 
ments of the Alliance 35 years ago in Wash- 
ington. They joined together then (as we 
must now) because no one country could do 
the job. The collective security agreed then 
requires agreement today to a collective de- 
fence industrial effort. If this Alliance, with 
all its resources, its political experience, and 
its political skills cannot find its way to 
structural rearmament then the time will 
come when there will have to be total reli- 
ance on nuclear weapons. 


1976 
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Mr. NUNN. This same Tom Cal- 
laghan delights in reminding audi- 
ences that, at the founding ceremonies 
for the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation, the band in attendance at the 
ceremonies played two then-very-pop- 
ular tunes by the American composer 
George Gershwin. The first was “I’ve 
Got Plenty of Nuthin” and the second 
was “It Ain’t Necessarily So.’ Al- 
though the first of these tunes might 
well have been NATO’s theme song 
during much of its existence, I would 
like to hope that we are on the verge 
of a new era in cooperation with the 
allies in meeting NATO's security 
needs, so that Gershwin’s second tune 
can be prophetic. The amendment we 
are offering today is a small contribu- 
tion to that process; I urge its adop- 
tion by my colleagues. 

Mr. President, the Senator from 
Delaware has just returned from a 
NATO defense conference that was 
held in Germany this last weekend. He 
went there to discuss some of these 
ideas with the parliamentary members 
of our fellow democratic nations in the 
Western Alliance. Iam delighted that 
he had that opportunity. I have not 
had an opportunity to discuss with 
him extensively the feedback from 
that dialog he had this last weekend, 
but I am grateful for Senator Rorn’s 
leadership in this area, and his contin- 
ued outstanding contributions to 
making more effective and efficient 
expenditures in this country and in 
the NATO alliance. I am pleased that 
he is on the floor. 

I also wish to thank my friend from 
Virginia. He has been extremely help- 
ful in this area. He has taken a lead, 
long before he arrived in the Senate, 
in trying to achieve a better coopera- 
tive attitude with our allies and 
moving forward toward effectiveness 
and efficiency. I am pleased that both 
Senator WARNER and Senator ROTH 
are sponsors of this amendment. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent that Senator KENNEDY be 
added as a cosponsor to the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TRIBLE). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a table com- 
paring production rates of U.S. tanks 
and Warsaw Pact tanks, armored vehi- 
cles, and other combat vehicles be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


1977 1978. 1979. 1980 1981 1982 1983 
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Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, at this 
time I see my distinguished colleague 
from Delaware, a cosponsor of this 
amendment, and I shall defer my re- 
marks until after he has had an oppor- 
tunity to speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware is recognized. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I appreci- 
ate the courtesy of the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia. 

As Senator Nunn pointed out, I have 
just returned from the spring meeting 
of the NATO Interparliamentary As- 
sembly. I think there is no matter of 
greater importance to that conference 
than the question of arms cooperation. 
Thanks to the leadership of Senator 
Nunn—and I am happy to join him as 
a principal Republican cosponsor— 
they are now also very much con- 
cerned about the question of burden- 
sharing. 

I think both of these matters— 
which really are opposite sides of the 
same coin—must continue to be dis- 
cussed at these assembly meetings. I 
am happy to say that in the rather 
limited discussions I did have on some 
of the proposals contained in this 
amendment, the reaction was very fa- 
vorable. For that reason, as well as my 
personal support, I am happy to be a 
principal sponsor of this amendment. 

Many Americans believe, falsely, 
that NATO does not disburse funds 
for the common defense at the same 
level as does the Warsaw Pact. In fact, 
as clause 1 of this amendment points 
out, the very reverse is the case. 
NATO spends more on defense than 
does the Warsaw Pact. Unfortunately, 
this high level of spending is not re- 
flected in enhanced defense, particu- 
larly in the conventional area. The dis- 
parity between NATO’s defense spend- 
ing and its actual defense effort can be 
ascribed largely to the NATO allies’ 
failure to establish a genuinely cooper- 
ative defense effort. All too often, 
NATO’s defense effort resembles 
nothing so much as a confusing pleth- 
ora of overlapping and occasionally 
contradictory programs. 

As our Ambassador to NATO, Dr. 
David Abshire, has pointed out so 
forcefully, if NATO is to remain effec- 
tive into the 1990’s, its members must 
establish a new, resources strategy, 
whereby its various members will col- 
lectively utilize their vast industrial, 
financial, and technological superiori- 
ty over the nations of the pact to 
achieve greater value for their defense 
outlays. 

The value of such cooperation must 
be obvious to us all. Cooperation in 


the procurement field will enable the 
allies to achieve long production runs 
and new economies of scale in arms 
production, thereby holding down 
prices for all members of the alliance. 
I would. go further and assert that 
unless we establish a truly cooperative 
NATO effort, we will never be able to 
implement the new deep strike strate- 
gy which, supposedly, lies at the 
center of our future plans for the de- 
fense of Europe. The new generation 
of emerging technology weaponry 
which this strategy will require will 
prove extremely expensive and prob- 
ably will not be procured by all the 
allies unless we can achieve price con- 
tainment through cooperation. Yet, 
this weaponry is vital if we are to raise 
the nuclear threshold in Europe and 
reduce our dangerously heavy reliance 
on nuclear weapons in that theater. 

Let me point out, in addition, that 
the Senator from Georgia and I have 
been at great pains to persuade our 
European allies to increase their 
spending on conventional defense. Re- 
cently, as I pointed out a few minutes 
ago, I headed the Senate delegation to 
the spring meeting of the NATO In- 
terparliamentary Assembly in Stutt- 
gart. I can say, confidently, that the 
Nunn-Roth amendment of 1984 cer- 
tainly has arrested the attention of 
our European allies and they are en- 
deavoring to respond to those con- 
cerns raised in the amendment. How- 
ever, in all honesty, I must observe 
that our allies are unlikely to engage 
in a sustained response to our initia- 
tives if such a response can be equated 
with a call to “Buy American.” A sus- 
tained improvement in NATO’s con- 
ventional defense capability will be un- 
dertaken only in a full cooperative at- 
mosphere. 

Cooperation in the manufacture and 
procurement of weaponry is in the in- 
terests of all members of the NATO al- 
liance, including the United States. I 
hope that my colleagues will join us in 
supporting this vital piece of legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the distinguished principal spon- 
sors of this amendment, Mr. Nunn and 
Mr. RoT, and am privileged to join 
them. 

I felt that the efforts on their behalf 
last year, while provocative, were in 
some sense misinterpreted because 
their intentions were positive, and I 
think the aftermath has proven this 
to be the case. This initiative on this 
particular bill is a further attempt to 
broaden the foundation on which we 
hope to build a stronger alliance. 
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I am pleased to cosponsor the 
amendment introduced by the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Nunn] whose ex- 
ceptional expertise in NATO defense 
affairs is well known to all Members of 
this body. 

The North Atlantic Alliance has 
been the cornerstone of our defense 
relationships for over 35 years. 

One cannot help but be impressed 
with the success of this alliance. 

Indeed, never in modern history has 
there been a period of such duration 
during which all our peoples have 
been able to pursue their lives free 
from aggression or domination by a 
foreign power. 

The NATO alliance is the shield 
behind which this era of peace has en- 
dured. 

However, if this successful record is 
to continue, we must not be compla- 
cent and allow ourselves to rest on our 
laurels. 

There are problems the NATO alli- 
ance must confront. 

The unprecedented buildup of 
Soviet military power over the past 
two decades is presenting NATO the 
most serious challenge that it has ever 
faced. 

If we are to maintain the credibility 
of our deterrence, we must face this 
challenge head-on in concert with our 
allies. 

We must take the time periodically 
to look critically at the result of the 
efforts of our alliance. 

Our adversaries in the Warsaw Pact 
have been able to produce greater 
numbers of tanks, planes, howitzers, 
and other items of war over the past 
few years with less expenditure of re- 
sources. 

Through the domination of the 
Warsaw Pact nations by the Soviet 
Union, the Warsaw Pact is able to 
more éffectively optimize the use of 
their resources. 

The Soviet Union, by directing the 
efforts of the nations of the Warsaw 
Pact ensures that this is so. 

The free nations of NATO must 
strive for the same effectiveness 
through cooperation to ensure that in- 
creased expenditures will lead to in- 
creased security. 

Our record on this score in the past 
has been very poor. 

It is essential that we obtain the op- 
timum military capabilities for the re- 
sources we are expending on defense. 

Clearly, we need to work more close- 
ly and cooperate more deliberately 
with our NATO allies to ensure that 
the efforts of each nation are more 
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fully optimized in the collective pur- 
suit of maintaining the peace. 

The provisions in this amendment 
provide increased opportunities for co- 
operation in research, development 
and production of military equipment 
and munitions among member nations 
of NATO; $200 million is made avail- 
able from the research, development, 
test and evaluation accounts of the 
Army, Air Force, Navy and defense 
agencies only for NATO cooperative 
research and development projects. 

In addition, $50 million is made 
available to acquire weapons systems 
subsystems and munitions manufac- 
tured by one or more of our NATO 
allies for side-by-side testing with com- 
parable U.S. items. 

Mr. President, I-am hopeful that 
through this amendment we can widen 
greatly the scope of our cooperative 
efforts in our NATO alliance and that 
the results of the initiative we are 
taking here today will be evident and 
measurable in the years to come with 
greatly increased military capabilities 
of our alliance through the wiser allo- 
cation and use of our resources. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD, a 
letter received this morning from the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, ad- 


dressed to Senator Nunn, in which he, 
on behalf.of the Department of De- 
fense, strongly endorses this amend- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


THE DEPUTY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington DC, May 20, 1985, 
Hon. Sam Nunn, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Sam: Thank you for the outline of 
the NATO amendment we discussed the 
other day. I strongly support your initiative 
in this area which, I believe, will provide a 
valuable and needed tool to facilitate col- 
laboration on conventional defense improve- 
ments within our NATO Alliance. It will 
also send a strong signal to our European 
partners that the U.S. is serious in its deter- 
mination to improve NATO defense capa- 
bilities through Transatlantic Cooperation. 
We here, in conjuction with our colleagues 
in U.S. Mission NATO, are prepared to move 
forward with implementation as soon as 
your amendment is passed. My staff will 
work with your office to iron out any neces- 
sary details. 

I would again like to emphasize the impor- 
tance I assign to your proposal. I am pre- 
pared to proved whatever assistance is nec- 
essary to carry through with this most 
promising effort. 

Sincerely, 
WILtiaM H. Tart IV. 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the distinguished manager of the 
bill, the Senator from Arizona, is pre- 
pared to accept the amendment on 
this side. Of course, it is sponsored by 
the ranking minority member on the 
other side. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the majority side finds nothing wrong 
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with this amendment. It seems to be 
very good and we will accept it. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I have 
consulted with Mr. Nunn, and they 
accept it on that side. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am informed by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia that Senator Nunn is in agree- 
ment, and the minority side will accept 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate? If not, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia. 

The amendment (No. 
agreed to. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr: President, 
the bill is open to further amendment. 
The amendment by the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. Dopp], relative to 
Nicaragua, was the pending amend- 
ment this morning. Does the Senator 
care to proceed now? 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, if the dis- 
tinguished manager of the bill will 
yield, if we might have a couple of 
minutes for a quorum call, it may be 
possible that we can hold off on this. 
There has been some discussion off 
the floor, and I do not know the re- 
sults of those discussions. So if we 
might take a couple of minutes, it is 
conceivable that we might avoid 
debate on this issue. 

I know that the chairman is anxious 
to proceed, and I am willing to accom- 
modate him in that regard. But there 
is a possibility that we might move on 
to other matters. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will 
matter of a few minutes? 

Mr. DODD. Just a few minutes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
parliamentary inquiry, What is the 
present order of business? 

The PRESIDING 
Amendment No. 185 offered by the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] 
is pending. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut be temporarily laid aside so 
that the Senator from Nebraska may 
proceed with an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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The Senator from Nebraska is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair and I thank my friend, the 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, since my arrival here 
in the Senate I have been an active ad- 
vocate for a strong national defense. 
In the years that I have been a 
member of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, the Congress has shared 
my belief that the Soviet Union poses 
a serious challenge to our national in- 
terests and security and, accordingly, 
authorized and appropriated large in- 
creases in defense spending. 

I still believe there is need to pay 
close attention to our national security 
needs. The threat from the Soviet 
Union and its allies has grown; it 
exists; it must be countered. 

This does not mean that we have to 
match this threat missile for missile, 
tank for tank, or ship for ship. The So- 
viets may be 6 feet tall, but that does 
not mean that they are 10 feet tall. 
They have weaknesses and disadvan- 
tages that our policies, strategies, and 
weapons can exploit and thereby pro- 
vide tremendous balance and leverage. 
We have advantages in such areas as 
high technology, geography, and over- 
all economic productivity. 

I am convinced, however, that our 
greatest defense asset is the will of the 
American people to provide for a 
strong defense. Of course, in the face 
of such tangible, widely received and 
experienced things as education, trans- 
portation, housing, medical care, and 
Social Security, it is always difficult to 
spend large sums of money for nation- 
al security. We all drive on highways, 
send our kids to school, and want to 
help those neighbors less fortunate 
than us. But how many of us daily 
stop and think about what the Armed 
Forces do for us. Few of us do. That is 
not surprising; we do not directly feel 
or witness what it is that our defense 
dollars buy us. Defense is really only 
felt when it is suddenly found to be in- 
adequate or deemed prohibitively ex- 
pensive. 

Yet this country has generally been 
willing to make sacrifices and provide 
adequate levels of defense spending. 
The American people are not antimili- 
tary; but they are largely unmilitary. 
This is as it should be; we are not an 
aggressive nation. We do not seek to 
impose our beliefs on other people. We 
believe that people should be free to 
determine their own future. We be- 
lieve that military force should be 
used only as the läst resort; indeed our 
defense strategy of deterrence is large- 
ly one of war avoidance. 

Unfortunately, many other nations 
do not share these views. That is diffi- 
cult for us to understand but we have 
seen the need to take action to dis- 
courage wars of any type and when 
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they have occurred despite our best ef- 
forts, we have sought to limit them. 

The last several decades have seen a 
tremendous Soviet arms buildup 
across the spectrum of military capa- 
bilities. This strengthened power in 
conjunction with an aggressive Soviet 
foreign policy is very worrisome. The 
Vietnam years and our sincere desire 
for arms control and reductions made 
us more hesitant to take larger and 
more active measures to respond to 
this challenge. In recent years, howev- 
er, we have been willing to increase 
our defense spending by tremendous 
amounts. The United States has mod- 
ernized its Armed Forces and strength- 
ened our security posture. We have 
bought greater measures of protection 
and insurance, but the Soviets are still 
charging ahead and a threat remains. 
Although we would prefer a static sit- 
uation of equivalence, the Soviets are 
bent on conventional and nuclear su- 
periority. Such things may not exist 
but they seem to think that they do. 
Unfortunately, we have to live with 
that perception for it influences their 
armed forces and foreign policy behav- 
ior. This is not going to change for the 
foreseeable future. 

With this sad reality in mind, we are 
going to have to continue to spend 
large amounts of national security in 
the years ahead. This is going to re- 
quire the support of the American 
people. I believe that they will be 
more willing to do this if—I emphasize 
if—our future economy is sound. But 
this will not be the case unless we can 
reduce the dangerous deficit we now 
face. Reducing this deficit is what we 
must now do and to demonstrate our 
seriousness in doing so, all areas of 
Federal spending will have to make a 
contribution. This includes defense 
spending. 

This is the reason I have favored no 
real growth in defense spending this 
year, followed by 3 percent real 
growth in fiscal years 1987 and 1988. I 
am convinced that a 1-year limitation 
on growth in defense spending and 
then a moderate level of increased 
spending will provide an adequate de- 
fense. It will also help us reduce the 
deficit, improve the economy, and 
thereby maintain the public support 
that will be critical for large defense 
spending in the years ahead. The 
President would prefer 5.9 percent but 
subsequently agreed to 3 percent and 
has now come to my position of zero 
real growth in fiscal year 1986. I em- 
phasize here that that real growth 
allows for inflationary pressure that 
continues on our defense buildup. I 
was concerned that for the sake of 
saving less than $20 billion in a de- 
fense budget over $300 billion that we 
would threaten our future security by 
weakening the economy and the vital 
necessary public support. 

This is why I voted against the origi- 
nal Defense authorization bill of 3 per- 
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cent real growth. The bill did try to 
deal realistically with both our nation- 
al security needs and limited available 
funding. I regret that it was not more 
successful in its attempt. A defense 
budget that allows militarily question- 
able programs like the MX to go forth 
at a rapid rate, and reduces needed 
growths in active duty military end- 
strength while adding to the fleet a 
fourth manpower-intensive battleship 
does not address this problem to the 
degree necessary. Furthermore, this 
bill emphasizes hardware at the ex- 
pense of our servicemen, servicewom- 
en, and their families. Instead of 
spending billions on the MX, which 
does not add to our deterrent because 
it is already vulnerable to a Soviet 
first strike, we should be ensuring that 
our service personnel and their fami- 
lies receive pay and benefits equal to 
their personal sacrifice. 

We simply must take a harder look 
at the years ahead of us. It is a fact 
that there will not be enough money 
available for all the defense programs 
we may want. The Senate will have to 
be very careful and selective in deter- 
mining priorities. This requires look- 
ing especially hard at programs in the 
research and development stage, for 
once unneeded weapons acquire a con- 
stituency of their own it becomes im- 
possible to stop them. 

Unless defense spending is better 
controlled and monitored in the years 
ahead, we will lose what is our great- 
est national security asset—the deter- 
mination and will of the American 
people to adequately provide for the 
defense of our Nation. 

(Mr. HUMPHREY assumed the 
chair.) 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, with 
those opening remarks on the matter 
before us, in particular the defense au- 
thority bill, I am going to offer an 
amendment that I think would strike 
right at the heart of what I see as a 
lack of will, a lack of resolve to make 
the critical decisions that we must 
make with regard to what we can 
afford, what we need, what are the 
proper priorities, and how we best go 
forward to improve further the na- 
tional security of this great Nation of 
ours. 

Mr. President, I shall be offering an 
amendment to transfer $53.5 million 
in advance procurement funding con- 
tained in this bill for the reactivation 
of a fourth battleship toward the pur- 
chase of additional naval munitions. 
We come down to the situation, those 
of us who have classified briefings 
which we cannot go into on the floor 
of the U.S. Senate, that we should re- 
alize and recognize that naval muni- 
tions and conventional readiness in 
general continues to suffer because, 
Mr. President, we do not set the priori- 
ty standards that I think we must set. 

This amendment will also prohibit 
any reprogramming request for the ac- 
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tivation of this battleship unless there 
is a national emergency. My intent is 
to end the battleship reactivation pro- 
gram with three ships already in serv- 
ice or about to enter service. I am 
pleased that Senators Bumpers and 
KENNEDY are cosponsoring this amend- 
ment with me. 

The Navy presently has two battle- 
ships, the U.S.S. Iowa and the U.S.S. 
New Jersey, operational and will short- 
ly receive the U.S.S. Missouri. My 
amendment would not affect the 
status of these three ships. It would 
only deny the addition of the fourth 
battleship. 

As the Navy already has three bat- 
tleships, my amendment would not 
deny a military capability it believes to 
be critical. An entire weapon program 
would not be ended. Instead, I am 
seeking to conclude a program that 
has reached the peak of its cost effec- 
tiveness, and transfer the funds 
toward our efforts to overcome our se- 
rious munitions shortfalls. 

There are several sound reasons for 
doing this. First, three battleships is 
the optimum number to support the 
forward deployment of a battleship. 
Granted, four would be nicer but three 
battleships will allow for a normal 
overseas deployment cycle of one ship 
forward, one recently returned, and 
one working up for deployment. As 
the first deployment of the New Jersey 
ably demonstrated, the battleships 
have tremendous range and endur- 
ance. Their surge capability in time of 
crisis is impressive. To many, the bat- 
tleship highlights the heightened of- 
fensive spirit of the fleet. But a fourth 
battleship is not needed. With the 
tight budgets we are facing, an addi- 
tional battleship makes no sense. 

Battleships are tremendously expen- 
sive to reactivate. This year’s request 
for $53.5 million is not much compared 
to the billions we will spend on the 
MX or the strategic defense initiative 
or tactical aircraft. But next year, the 
budget request for the reactivation of 
the fourth battleship is expected to be 
$422 million—hardly small change in 
any year’s defense budget. In essence, 
today, we are being asked to make a 
$53 million “downpayment.” 

There are other high costs. For ex- 
ample, the Navy claims that the daily 
operating cost of a battleship is 
$220,000. Let me repeat that, Mr. 
President: The Navy says that the 
daily operating cost of a battleship is 
$220,000. That is a day. 

There are other high costs. For ex- 
ample, the Navy claims that the daily 
operating cost of a battleship is 
$200,000. This is about two and one- 
half times the comparable costs for a 
cruiser and four and one-half times 
the figure for a frigate. While the bat- 
tleship provides an incomparable 
amount of naval gunfire, the smaller 
and less expensive cruisers, destroyers, 
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and frigates have the air defense and 
anti-submarine capability lacking in 
the battleship. These ships can also 
carry the long-range cruise missiles 
carried onboard the battleships. 

Furthermore, the cost of providing 
the battleship’s naval gun firepower is 
high in terms of manpower, by far the 
most costly part of the defense budget. 
To illustrate this, each of the Wiscon- 
sin’s three triple 16-inch gun turrets 
requires a team of over 230 men each- 
day, every day. That is nearly enough 
men to crew a frigate: In fact, the 
1,588 men in a battleship’s crew could 
provide enough manpower to crew five 
new DDG-51 destroyers or four new 
Aegis cruisers. 

In the Manpower Subcommittee, we 
hear time and time again about the 
challenging needs of all the armed 
services, especially the Navy. It seems 
to me that a commitment to a fourth 
battleship after we have already ap- 
proved three is an unnecessary ex- 
penditure of money and a waste of 
manpower when in the future we 
think we are going to have critical 
manpower and womanpower needs. 

The defense authorization bill pro- 
vides for only 10,730 of the 15,000 new 
personnel requested by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. There are some Sen- 
ators who would like to not only deny 
any increase but also reduce the size 
of the existing force. I do not share 
this view, but who here can deny that 
manpower is increasingly a critical 
issue? 

In short, Mr. President, a fourth bat- 
tleship is not a wise investment. The 


funds are sorely needed in other parts’ 


of the defense budget. My amendment 
would simply transfer the $53.5 mil- 
lion from the battleship reactivation 
to naval weapons procurement. 

I do not believe there is a single 
Member of the U.S. Senate who can 
get up on this floor and say that we do 
not need improvement in naval weap- 
ons procurement. 

The defense bill, as reported by the 
Armed Services Committee, fully 
funded the Navy’s request for muni- 
tions. In fact, the committee was able 
to add. funding for 150 much-needed 
captor mines. However, no one can 
deny that our stocks of missiles, 
mines, torpedoes, gun ammunition, 
and sonobuoys are not close to our 
actual wartime requirements. 

According to Navy statements before 
the Subcommittee on Seapower and 
Force Projection on March 14, 1985, 
even if the entire request for naval 
munitions originally requested at the 
5.9 percent real growth level had been 
approved, we would still be only half- 
way to meeting our overall munition 
war fighting requirements. Although 
the specific sizes of our naval weapons 
inventories are classified, some gener- 
alities illustrate this. For example, we 
are only about halfway to acquiring 
the required number of standard 
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medium range surface-to-air missiles. 
The figures for the standard medium 
range surface-to-air missiles. The fig- 
ures for the extended range version of 
this missile are even less encouraging. 
Although it takes several years from 
the point at which missiles and torpe- 
does are funded to the point at which 
they reach the fleet, our progress in 
overcoming our serious munition 
shortfalls is less than it should be. 

I suspect that even the established 
munition inventory goals are less than 
we would actually need in time of war. 
History has repeatedly proven this 
true. Accordingly, my amendment re- 
directs $53.5 million toward munitions 
procurement. The actual numbers and 
types of munitions purchased with 
these funds would be left up to the 
Navy. 

Everyone agrees we should get ev- 
erything we can out of each dollar we 
spend on defense. It is in this spirit 
that I offer this amendment. A fourth 
battleship is not a wise investment in 
the face of spending constraints, man- 
power limitations, and serious muni- 
tions shortages. We simply must begin 
to address what the priorities are and 
have the courage to stand up and say: 
“This has more priority than that.” 

I think there is little question, at 
least in the mind of this Senator, that 
a fourth battleship is not a high prior- 
ity item. 

All that said, Mr. President, let us 
get to the heart of the matter. This 
debate is really more concerned with 
politics than naval warfighting capa- 
bility, I fear. I personally am greatly 
upset that I have not been approached 
by the Secretary of the Navy to have a 
battlewagon home-ported, in Omaha, 
NE. Omaha, NE, is one of the ports 
that is not being considered as of now 
for the positioning of the Wisconsin 
when it goes afloat. The Secretary of 
the Navy has done an amazing job of 
keeping a whole bunch of balls up in 
the air as to where this vessel will be 
home-ported when and if it is placed 
in service. 

That juggling act by the Secretary 
of the Navy has enlisted. I suggest, 
Mr. President, unusual interest and 
strength to get this battleship afloat, 
because I recognize that wherever this 
battleship goes it is going to mean a 
significant improvement in the home 
port of this battleship. It means dol- 
lars. It helps the economy of those 
particular areas. 

I mentioned Omaha, NE, facetiously, 
of course, because there is no chance it 
will be home-ported there. I suspect 
that our harbor just might not accom- 
modate that large a ship. If it is ported 
in Omaha, NE, it will be a sitting duck, 
as it would be in Phoenix, AZ. 

Mr. HART. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EXON. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. HART. I was dismayed, frankly, 
that Omaha had been stricken from 
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the list. The last I heard Denver was 
still a possibility. 

Mr. EXON. I say to my friend from 
Colorada that I think Denver, CO, 
might be an even better place to locate 
that battleship because there would be 
some defense protection from the 
mountains around Denver. I suspect, 
though, that the Platte would be a 
most difficult stream to navigate for 
that size battleship, but we could try 
it. I would not be surprised if the Sec- 
retary of the Navy might tell the Sen- 
ator from Colorado that Denver has 
been stricken from the list. I simply 
say that I do not want this home- 
ported in Omaha, NE, despite the fact 
it would be good for our economy, be- 
cause I do not think it is a good use of 
American taxpayer dollars. 

Mr. HART. It would sure create a lot 
of jobs dredging out the river and 
building a port in Omaha. 

Mr. EXON. It would certainly create 
a lot of jobs and would be good for the 
economy of Nebraska, Iowa, and Colo- 
rado that are suffering very much 
these days. I appreciate the comments 
of my friend from Colorado. 

Mr. HART. A lot of the farmers 
from Nebraska who lost their farms 
might be put to work creating that 
port. 

Mr. EXON. That would be one 
reason to put it in Omaha, NE, but I 
am still opposed to it. 

I am personally greatly upset that 
the Secretary of the Navy continues to 
keep all of these balls up in the air to 
continue to hold out hopes of every 
city that has a port, holding out the 
hope that somehow, someway, it 
might just be the home port and 
would that not be good for the local 
economy. 

As the ranking member of the Sea- 
power Subcommittee, I believe that 
my State should not be a prime candi- 
date, so therefore I speak with no col- 
loquialism whatsoever when I suggest 
it would be wise to adopt the amend- 
ment that I will be offering. 

We must continue to search for ways 
to cut unnecessary waste and fat from 
the defense budget. We must have the 
courage to say no, even though I can 
imagine that a large head of steam has 
already been built up on the Wiscon- 
sin to get it approved, because it cer- 
tainly is a good way to show the flag. 

I suspect that my subcommittee 
chairman, the Senator from Maine, 
may be equally slighted at not having 
his State actively considered as a base 
for the 1980’s version of Teddy Roose- 
velt’s “Great White Fleet.” 

As I understand it, the U.S.S. New 
Jersey is now homeported in southern 
California. The U.S.S. Iowa will even- 
tually be based at Staten Island, NY; 
that is, after we build the base for it in 
a couple of years. The U.S.S. Missouri 
will be homeported in either Hawaii or 
northern California, depending on 
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which State can offer the Navy the 
best deal. The fourth dreadnought, 
the U.S.S. Wisconsin and the one we 
are discussing today, is scheduled to be 
based “somewhere on the gulf coast of 
the United States.” 

I suspect that we are going to see 
some rather heated arguments on the 
floor of the Senate today by many of 
my closest colleagues and supporters, 
that we all need this Wisconsin, that 
especially we needed it because it is 
scheduled to be somewhere on the gulf 
coast of the United States. 

The lottery has begun, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Let us all get on board. This is 
the concept of strategic dispersal. 
That is quite a lofty-sounding concept. 
What I think it really means is, ‘‘Let’s 
get as many Members of Congress and 
States involved in this vulnerable pro- 
gram as we can—hold out as many car- 
rots as we can—to ensure that the 
votes remain on Capitol Hill to keep it 
going, to keep it afloat. The Secretary 
of the Navy—whose deftness, maneu- 
vering and skill I admire—has been 
masterful at running this lottery of 
sorts. If you buy a $5 ticket, you have 
a change at a $500 million prize. 

However, I think the Navy has over- 
looked a few viable candidates. 

How about Alaska? You cannot get 
any closer to “Mother Russia” than 
that. Maybe we should base the future 
U.S.S. Wisconsin there. Then we could 
add money to the military construc- 
tion bill to rebuild the base at Attu or 
Kiska in the Aleutians, since we won 
those strategic locations back during 
World War II. 

Why limit the homeport search to 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, and Florida on the Gulf of 
Mexico? Why not the Great Lakes? 
Perhaps a battlewagon could stem the 
tide of Canadian hog imports, which 
the Senate unanimously urged the 
President to do just last week. Let us 
put some teeth—and 16-inch shells— 
behind our new get tough trade policy. 

Mr. President, I personally like Wyo- 
ming. What better function for a 
World War II battlewagon—since it is 
supposed to be so survivable—than to 
guard our totally defenseless MX mis- 
siles. Now, there is a no-lose proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I hope this discussion 
sheds some light on the way we some- 
times make decisions here in Washing- 
ton. When the defense budget rises as 
it has during the last 5 years, individ- 
ual decisions become less important 
because they are part of a bigger and 
bigger picture. We need to take stock 
of what we are doing and keep our de- 
cisions in perspective by sticking with 
our goals. 

We are debating our national securi- 
ty today. We are not debating econom- 
ic development or any other worthy, 
but unrelated, matter. 

Let us stop today what most of us 
know deep in our hearts is a real 
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turkey. Let us get more ammunition, 
missiles, mines and torpedoes in the 
hands of our men at sea who will have 
to do the real fighting if, God forbid, 
that day every comes. It has already 
been brought to the attention of the 
Senate today that the United States 
and NATO are woefully short of muni- 
tions, which could lead hostilities to 
possibly become a nuclear engagement 
because of our conventional weakness- 


es. 

Mr. President, let us not just talk 
about the “right stuff.” Let us do the 
right thing. 

Mr. President, I have an interesting 
story that came across the AP wire 
just a few minutes ago. It is a short 
story, and I should like to read it. It 
fits in with the whole point I am 
trying to make. We are not addressing 
in proper perspective the readiness of 
our forces. I think the following AP 
story of today highlights this better 
than anything I might say. The story 
reads: 

BRUSSELS, BELGIUM (AP).—NATO Defense 
Ministers reached rapid agreement today on 
the alliance’s major weaknesses and pledged 
a stronger effort to remedy them, a senior 
NATO official said. 

In the opening session of a 2-day strategy 
meeting, the Ministers also reaffirmed a 
longstanding goal of increasing military 
spending by 3 percent a year, the official 
said during a break in the’ talks. Few NATO 
nations have consistently met that target. 

The official briefed reporters on the 
closed-door discussions on the condition 
that he not be identified by name or nation- 
ality. None of the Ministers was available 
for interviews. 

He said the Ministers accepted an internal 
NATO report that said the alliance is poorly 
prepared to deal with a conventional 
Warsaw Pact attack because of inadequate 
“standing” ground forces and reserves, in- 
sufficient stocks to sustain a conventional 
defense, lack of facilities to receive and pro- 
tect reinforcing aircraft and inadequate 
ability to identify enemy aircraft. 

Mr. President, this part of that story 
simply says, again, what Ihave been 
saying over and over again. Let us get 
on with the matter of setting prior- 
ities. 

We have three battleships. We are 
going to put them afloat, and there 
may be a need for them, but this Sena- 
tor has questioned them in the past. 

I am saying, let us take this $53 mil- 
lion and put it to better use in the mu- 
nitions field, where we are woefully 
lacking today. 

AMENDMENT NO. 188 
(Purpose: To eliminate funds for the battle- 
ship reactivation program and increase 
funds for naval munitions) 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment which would 
transfer the funds for the battleship 
Wisconsin as authorized in the matter 
before us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Exon] 
proposes an amendment numbered 188. 
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Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 6, line 25, strike out 
“$5,470,200,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$5,523,700,000”. 

On page 6, line 26, strike out 
“$9,926,200,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$9,872,700,000”. 

On page 11, between lines 8 and 9; insert 
the following new section: 

LIMITATION-ON FUNDS FOR THE NAVY 

Sec. 107. None of the funds appropriated 
pursuant to the authorization of funds in 
this or any other Act may be used for the 
purpose of carrying out a battleship reacti- 
vation program in connection with any bat- 
tleship for which funds have not been pro- 
vided for reactivation before the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I think 
the amendment speaks for itself. I 
have adequately outlined what I am 
attempting to do. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment by the 
Senator from Nebraska which would 
delete $53.5 million in long-lead fund- 
ing for reactivation of the fourth bat- 
tleship, U.S.S Wisconsin. We began 
this battleship reactivation program 
back in 1981. It was a sound program 
then, and it still is. 

I was surprised to hear the Senator 
from Nebraska say, “We have three; 
why pay for a fourth?” We have 
always planned to reactivate four. 
That was the original plan in 1981. 

Two of the battleships, U.S.S. New 
Jersey and U.S.S. Jowa have already 
rejoined the fleet, where they are per- 
forming magnificently. Both have con- 
clusively proven their value during ex- 
tended deployments to the Middle 
East and Central America. The third 
ship, U.S.S. Missouri, is presently 
being reactivated in a naval shipyard. 

WHY NAVAL GUNFIRE IS NEEDED 

In an age of satellites and missiles, 
some might question whether we still 
need more guns in the fleet. Do not be 
misled. Naval gunfire remains very im- 
portant for several reasons. 

First, naval gunfire support is one of 
a very few ways in which a fleet can 
bring force to bear on the land. In 
fact, when you must strike targets 
ashore, you can either fly planes, 
launch missiles, land the marines, or 
shoot naval guns. Each of these force 
projection methods has its own advan- 
tages. 

Several very important ones are 
unique to naval gunfire. For example, 
no other method can respond so quick- 
ly as naval guns. A battleship on sta- 
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tion can fire shells within 60 to 90 sec- 
onds after receiving an urgent request 
for help. Naval guns are also highly 
flexible. In the heat of battle, they 
can change ammunition and shift tar- 
gets more quickly than either tactical 
aircraft or cruise missiles. Unlike most 
aircraft, the battleship’s guns can fire 
day or night, in any weather. Naval 
gunfire is also enduring. Gunfire can 
be continuously applied for days at a 
time, in contrast to air strikes, which 
require longer intervals between at- 
tacks. And naval gunfire is relatively 
cheap. The battleship’s 16-inch projec- 
tiles cost less than either missiles or 
aircraft. Moreover, there are thou- 
sands of those rounds already in stor- 
age which were bought and paid for 
years ago. 

Finally, naval gunfire broadens our 
military options, especially in a crisis 
response role. The battleship’s 16-inch 
guns can strike targets miles inland 
without the need to put American 
troops ashore. Further, no one will 
ever shoot down a 16-inch projectile 
and hold its American pilot hostage. 

WHAT DO WE GET WITH A BATTLESHIP 

What will we get for our money 
when U.S.S. Wisconsin rejoins the 
fleet? Let me illustrate with this side- 
by-side comparison with a Virginia 
class cruiser. 

The table shows that the battleship 
is superior in virtually every category 
of combat capacity. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


BATTLESHIP VERSUS CRUISER CAPABILITIES COMPARISON 


New Virginia class cruiser Reactivated USS Wisconsin battleship 


Bags displacement: 9-10,000 50-58,000 tons. 
Propulsion: 2 nuclear reactors/2 en- 8-600 PSI steam boilers, 4 engines and 
i shaft shafts. : 
14,500 nautical miles. 


Speed: 30+ knots... 30-4 knots 
Cruise Missiles: 

10 Tomahawk (potential)........... 32 Tomahawk. 
Guns: Two 5/54 BUAS... Nine 16/50 guns, and twelve 5*/38 
Bo Tartar guided missile hani oak sida, 

em. 

Y4” Steel hull, No armor......... 12% armor belts. Up to 17% steel hull 

armor. 


o pg e a 


Let’s review what we get with a bat- 


tleship. Endurance, for one thing. 
They have a range of over 14,000 
miles. They have speed, too; over 30 
knots. And because of their fuel capac- 
ity, they can refuel smaller ships. 

We get longevity as well. Despite her 
chronological age, Wisconsin is a 
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young ship. She served only 11 years 
before decommissioning and has more 
than 20 years of useful life remaining. 
This is a ship which will serve our Na- 
tion’s needs into the 21st century. 

The Wisconsin is also survivable. 
Built to withstand the impact of mach 
3, 1-ton projectiles, the battleships 
have 12-inch armor belts and up to 17 
inches of steel hull armor. Their 
bottom is three layers thick and they 
have a heavily armored steel super- 
structure. There is a high degree of 
engineering redundancy, as well. They 
have state-of-the-art electronic war- 
fare equipment, and four Phalanx 
weapons systems. With the exception 
of the nuclear aircraft carriers, these 
battleships have more survivability 
features than any ship in the fleet. 

Finally, there is their unmatched 
firepower. Wisconsin will sail with 32 
long-range Tomahawk cruise missiles, 
capable of attacking targets ashore or 
afloat, with either conventional or nu- 
clear warheads. She will also carry 16 
antiship Harpoon cruise missiles, with 
ranges in excess of 60 miles. And then 
there are the guns. As a secondary bat- 
tery, Wisconsin will have twelve 5- 
inch naval guns, where other ships 
have one or two. Her main battery, 
will consist of nine 16-inch guns. 
Those guns can fire projectiles weigh- 
ing 2,700 pounds—that is more than a 
Volkswagen—over 22 miles. Shells like 
that can penetrate 30 feet of rein- 
forced concrete. No conventional 
cruise missile warhead today can come 
close to matching that performance. 

In short, there is no other major 
combatant ship we can build for the 
cost of reactivating this battleship. 
Indeed, there is no ship in the world 
that has the all-around capability of 
this battleship at any cost. 

GUN ACCURACY 

Questions have been raised concern- 
ing the accuracy of the battleship’s 
guns following New Jersey’s deploy- 
ment off Lebanon. During those oper- 
ations, there were no observers ashore 
in position to provide realtime correc- 
tions to New Jersey's fire. Weather 
and tactical considerations also pre- 
vented postmission surveillance of gun 
damage. Nevertheless, an independent 
study by GAO found that New Jersey 
made an effective contribution to the 
U.S. naval presence off Lebanon and 
that in every case New Jersey’s gunfire 
silenced hostile fire. In fact, after the 
firing of February 8, 1984, there was a 
lull in fighting for over a week. No 
heavy fire was ever received from that 
target area again. In summary, the 
study found there was solid intelli- 
gence to indicate that New Jersey had 
a deterrent effect during her Lebanon 
operations. 

To further improve 16-inch accura- 
cy, the Navy has replaced older propel- 
lant charges in its inventory. During 
an accuracy demonstration conducted 
last year by the Jowa, the Navy was 
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able to pinpoint the fall of shot fired 
at a range of 18 miles. Airborne and 
ground spotters with special instru- 
mentation were used to determine the 
impact of each projectile. The results 
proved beyond a doubt that the 16- 
inch guns hit what they aim at with 
devastating accuracy and effective- 
ness, 
WHY A FOURTH BATTLESHIP 

With three battleships already, why 
should we reactivate this fourth and 
final one? There are at least two good 
reasons. 

First, we need to redress the short- 
age of naval gunfire support capability 
in the fleet. There is a well-document- 
ed, continuing shortage of naval gun- 
fire to support our forces ashore. Bat- 
tleships are the quickest, cheapest way 
to reduce that shortage. 

Second, as a global maritime power 
we have vital interests spread over 
three of the world’s oceans. Only by 
the addition of this fourth battleship 
can we assure that at least one is 
always available on both coasts. 

In the 2% years since New Jersey re- 
joined the fleet, the battleships have 
repeatedly demonstrated their ability 
as an alternative to a carrier under a 
variety of threat conditions. Both New 
Jersey and Iowa have been employed 
in Central American operations. But 
perhaps the best example of the bat- 
tleship’s usefulness was New Jersey's 
short notice, 1l-month deployment 
from the Pacific, through Central 
America, to the eastern Mediterrane- 
an. Clearly, the Navy’s flexibility to 
respond to future crises will depend in 
large measure on the availability of 
battleships on both coasts. 

PRIORITY FOR MUNITIONS 

Like the Senator from Nebraska, I 
attach a very high priority to improv- 
ing near-term readiness and sustain- 
ability. As I indicated to my colleagues 
last Friday, the Seapower and Force 
Projection Subcommittee afforded 
missiles, torpedoes, and gun ammuni- 
tion a very high priority during our 
review of the defense budget this year. 

I am pleased to report that we made 
no reductions in ammunition requests. 
Not a single bullet, torpedo, or missile 
requested was denied. Moreover, we 
actually added nearly $60 million to 
the Pentagon's request in order to buy 
150 additional antisubmarine mines. 

We authorized a total of more than 
$2 billion for shipboard ammunition, 
including more than 1,400 surface-to- 
air missiles and over 600 antisubma- 
rine missiles. 

Because of our efforts to support 
readiness and sustainability, this am- 
munition account actually increased 
by more than 22 percent over the 1985 
amount. By contrast, the Navy’s ship- 
building account, which this amend- 
ment would further reduce, is already 
15 percent below that authorized last 
year. 
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In sum, the Navy’s shipboard ammu- 
nition account has already been care- 
fully protected and even augmented. 
To do that, we cut the shipbuilding ac- 
count by more than $1.3 billion there- 
by reducing it by nearly 20 percent in 
real terms. 

For those who share the Senator 
from Nebraska’s and my interest in 
improving near-term readiness and 
sustainability, I again remind the 
Senate of one important fact: Nothing 
in the Navy’s 1986 budget request, no 
plane or missile or mine, will provide 
more real combat capability quicker 
than the U.S.S. Wisconsin. 

Because of production lead times, it 
will be 2 or more years before any of 
the ammunition which the Senator 
from Nebraska’s amendment would 
authorize actually reaches the fleet. 
Some of it will take even longer. Con- 
sequently, U.S.S. Wisconsin, which 
will join the fleet in January 1989, will 
already be in service before some of 
the new ammunition we authorize this 
year is even delivered. Moreover, Wis- 
consins gun magazines will be full of 
existing ammunition paid for years 
ago. 

If one wants improved readiness in 
the near term, there is no better 
answer than reactivating the Wiscon- 
sin. 

BUDGET CONSIDERATIONS 

I should point out that I have no pa- 
rochial interest in this issue. No bat- 
tleship is going to be home ported in 
Maine. Rather, I support completing 
the four ships because the administra- 
tion’s request to reactivate the Wis- 
consin is militarily sound and eco- 
nomically attractive. Both previous re- 
activations have been completed on 
time and below budget. U.S.S. New 
Jersey was delivered $1 million under 
projected cost and U.S.S. Iowa is ex- 
pected to be about $5 million under 
costs. 

Congress has firmly supported the 
battleship reactivation program in 
past years. Now, in today’s fiscally 
constrained environment, the battle- 
ships make more sense than ever 
before. Faced with the need to hold 
down defense costs, we all want to do 
more with less. One could not find a 
better example of that than the bat- 
tleships. Wisconsin will add great 
combat capability to the fleet at little 
more cost than a new frigate. Manning 
costs are reasonable as well. In fact, 
the Wisconsin will have a lower skill 
mix of sailors than a new frigate, yet 
will have the highest ratio of firepow- 
er to manpower of any surface ship 
afloat. 

In closing, let me emphasize the case 
for reactivating the battleship Wiscon- 
sin is a strong one. No other program 
in the President’s shipbuilding request 
offers such an immediate return on in- 
vestment as does the Wisconsin's reac- 
tivation. I urge my colleagues to 
oppose this amendment, which would 
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delete the long-lead funding for reacti- 
vation of the fourth battleship. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Maine. 

Mr. President, I rise today to speak 
out in opposition to the amendment 
which would delete $53.5 million in 
long-lead funds to reactivate the 
fourth and final battleship, U.S.S. 
Wisconsin, from the fiscal year 1986 
Department of Defense authorization 
bill. 

Much of the impetus for battleship 
reactivation was generated by the 
traumatic events in the Middle East— 
specifically, the seizure of the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Iran, the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan, and the crisis in 
Lebanon. Congress has firmly support- 
ed the battleship reactivation program 
in the past, because reactivation is a 
quick, economic, and substantive way 
of demonstrating both renewed U.S. 
policy resolve and increased military 
capability. 

Reactivation of the Wisconsin 
makes sense economically as the cost 
will be one-third to one-fourth the 
cost of building a new Virginia class 
cruiser. The U.S.S. Wisconsin will 
serve as the centerpiece for the newly 
conceived gulf coast “Surface Action 
Group” and its deployment will cer- 
tainly help to counter the buildup of 
Soviet Naval Forces. 

The Wisconsin's 16-inch guns will be 
capable of accurately hitting and de- 
stroying targets 10-to 20 miles away, as 
evidenced by the U.S.S. New Jersey's 
action during the Vietnam conflict. 
This type of firepower is needed to 
support Marine amphibious oper- 
ations. Besides the big 16-inch guns, 
the Wisconsin will carry antiship Har- 
poon cruise missiles and surface-to- 
surface Tomahawk cruise missiles ca- 
pable of hitting land targets up to 
1,500 miles away. Battleships have 
been called the most survivable ships 
in the Navy with their heavy armor 
and new Vulcan Phalanx close-in 
weapons system capable of throwing 
out 3,000 rounds of 20 mm cannon am- 
munition per minute. 

In his testimony before a House 
committee in 1981, Vice Adm. Robert 
L. Walters, the former Chief of Naval 
Operations for Surface Warfare com- 
mented about the battleships ability 
to “show the flag”: 

The phenomenon of naval presence is dif- 
ficult to qualify, but it’s clear the ability to 
operate naval forces around the world is an 
effective political and diplomatic tool. In 
this role the battleship will be impressive 
and intimidating: 


Two Jowa class battleships have al- 
ready joined the fleet and a third ship, 
the U.S.S. Missouri, is presently being 
reactivated. With the future reactiva- 
tion of the U.S.S. Wisconsin the Navy 
will be able*+to deploy two of these 
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ships on both east and west coasts of 
the United States. 

The reactivation of four battleships 
provides us with a very economical, 
quick-fix boost to our naval war-fight- 
ing capabilities, and I urge my col- 
leagues in the Senate to oppose this 
amendment which deletes funding for 
the Wisconsin’s reactivation. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise in opposition to this amendment. I 
think it would be a great mistake to 
delete this $53% million in long-lead 
funds for reactivation of the fourth 
battleship, U.S.S. Wisconsin. We have 
already reactivated the Missouri, the 
New Jersey, and the Jowa. This fourth 
battleship then will provide availabil- 
ity with two ships on each coast. 

Several years ago, when the matter 
came up about reactivating these bat- 
tleships, I led the fight here in the 
Senate to reactivate the New Jersey. 
We had a tough fight here to do it, 
but the Senate was convinced it was 
the wise thing to do. 

A ship can be reactivated like the 
Wisconsin here for about a total of 
$475.9 million. Only $53% million, as I 
said, is being asked for at this time. A 
new ship like this, though, would cost 
between $2» billion and $3 billion. 

These are ships that were built so 
well then that they can be reactivated 
today and be better than new ships. 
The iron is heavier, they are thicker, 
they are stronger, they are more im- 
pressive. These ships have been used 
in various parts of the world, and ev- 
erywhere they have been taken they 
have made a fine impression on the 
people, and they carry with them pres- 
tige, carry with them strength, and 
carry with them power. I think it is 
very important that we go forward 
with this. 

These battleships offer a low-cost 
way to relieve the pressure on the 
overworked aircraft carriers, too. The 
battleships New Jersey and the Jowa 
have already proved their worth in de- 
ployments to the Middle East and 
Central America, and others have 
proved their worth, too. The manning 
costs here are reasonable and justified. 
There is a lower skill mix than an 
FFG-7, frigate, but the highest ratio 
of firepower to manpower of any sur- 
face ship. Let me reemphasize that. It 
has the highest ratio of firepower of 
any surface ship. 

Battleship adds great combat capa- 
bility, and on them you have the 
Tomahawk, which is a cruise missile, 
and you have the Harpoon, the anti- 
ship missile, and you have 16-inch 
guns. 

You have all these on this particular 
battleship and at a comparatively low 
cost, less cost than a frigate. 

In my opinion, we would make a 
great mistake to delete this ship. I 
would just remind the Senate again 
that the Soviets are building up every 
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day and they are not only building up 
their own power, they are spreading 
and expanding throughout the world. 
This battleship is needed. 

I hope the Senate will kill this 
amendment. In my opinion it would be 
for the best interests of the country. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, 
many of my colleagues know that I 
was offering amendments similar to 
the one the Senator from Nebraska is 
offering today years ago when we first 
embarked on this crazy idea of reacti- 
vating battleships. 


First, I want to tell my colleagues a 


little interesting human interest story. 
The idea of bringing World War II 
battleships out of mothballs did not 
originate with the U.S. Navy, nor did 
it originate with the Armed Services 
Committee of either body. The idea 
originated with a lobbyist who was 
looking for some business for some of 
his clients. And he came upon the idea 
one day simply because he saw a bat- 
tleship in mothballs. He thought, 
“Now, this will be a great idea. If I 
could sell the Navy Department on 
this, I will get these ships reactivated 
and my clients will get the business.” 

Now, that is hardly a justification 
for us continuing a bad idea. that some 
lobbyist was able to sell the Navy on. 

I know that all the arguments have 
been made here that I have made in 
the past. And I know the Senator from 
Nebraska is going to lose on this 
amendment. But I can tell you one 
thing. I intend to vote with the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska this year, next 
year, and every other year that we 
continue to waste money on a weapons 
system when the money could be so 
much more effectively spent on many 
other ways. 

First of all, the life of this ship is 15 
years, compared to a CGN class cruis- 
er, say, of 35 years. 

The Senator from Maine says if this 
were just for the 16-inch guns on this 
ship, he would not vote for it. I would 
not, either. We saw in Beirut the accu- 
racy of those 16-inch guns. Big blun- 
derbuss guns that could not hit any- 
thing. It took forever for the Navy to 
release statistics showing just how in- 
accurate those 16-inch guns were. 

Now, they do a lot of damage wher- 
ever the shell happens to hit, but in 
Beirut they had no idea where they 
were going to hit when they fired 
them. And a lot of innocent people, in- 
cidentally, were killed in the use of 
battleships off the coast of Lebanon. 

I do not know whether it has been 
corrected or not, but I do know this: I 
know that on the test runs of the first 
battleship, the New Jersey, in the sea 
trials, they found that all the sophisti- 
cated electronic gear went out and 
became absolutely useless after they 
fired the 16-inch guns because the vi- 
bration was so great it took all the 
calibrations off and they had to the 
take the ship back in. I do not know 
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whether it has been corrected yet or 
not, but I know they had to take all 
the equipment out and put rubber 
shocks around all of it so it could 
absorb the shock of a 16-inch gun 
being fired. 

Now, you and I know that in this 
day and time of guided missiles, a 16- 
inch gun still shoots about 23 miles. 
You should bear in mind that if you 
sent that battleship into battle with 
nothing but 16-inch guns, you would 
be doing a lot of mamas and papas a 
grave disservice putting their sons on 
board that ship because I promise you 
it is a sitting duck. The Soviet Union 
has all kinds of surface-to-surface mis- 
siles that are a lot longer range than 
23 miles. And if that is all the battle- 
ship has to defend itself with, it would 
not last until the water got hot. 

No. 2, if you are not retrofitting the 
ship at a cost of roughly $12 billion, if 
you are not retrofitting it to get the 
advantage of the 16-inch guns—and 
that is quite often the rationale for 
it—and you are really building it be- 
cause it is going to carry the cruise 
missile, the Tomahawk, and the Har- 
poon missile, you could build a plat- 
form for $100 million that has a life 
expectancy just to carry those two 
missiles, those two weapons. Why 
would we spend $0.5. billion on a rust 
bucket that we are bringing out of 
mothbalis, World War II vintage, as a 
platform to carry those weapons on, 
when you can build a brand new plat- 
form to do nothing but carry those 
weapons for a lot less and get a 35- 
year life rather than a 15-year life, 
which is what this battleship has? 

I can remember going down to New- 
port News, where my wife was the 
ship’s sponsor, to christen the U.S.S. 
Arkansas, a magnificent nuclear-pow- 
ered guided missile cruiser, probably 
the most lethal weapon we have other 
than our aircraft carriers. 

And an admiral that day said, “Sena- 
tor, do you see that ship right there, 
and that ship right there?” I said, 
“Yes.” He said, “Those ships have 
been tied up here for 6 months be- 
cause we do not have the manpower to 
put them to sea.” That has been 5 or 6 
years ago. And I said, “Why do you 
want a 600-ship navy when you cannot 
even man the 375 ships you have?” He 
said, “That is a very good question. We 
do not think we are ever going to get 
the 600 ships anyway, and we are 
hoping that enlistments will go up and 
that someday we can man these 
ships.” 

What does it take to man the Wis- 
consin or the New Jersey or any of the 
other ships that are retrofitting? Fif- 
teen-hundred eighty-eight men. Do 
you know what a CGN carries? One- 
third of that. Five hundred men is 
what it takes to man the second most 
lethal ship of the U.S. Navy. That is 
the reason the Senator from Nebraska 
has correctly and wisely pointed out to 
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this body that they cost over $2,000 a 
day to keep this ship going. You put 
the pencil to it from an economic 
standpoint, considering the 15-year 
life, the requirement of 1,500 men, and 
compare it with a much more costly 
Ship such as the CGN, the manpower 
and the 35-year life expectancy—do 
not even consider the firing power, the 
lethality of the two ships, just from an 
economic standpoint—this makes no 
sense. ` 

Do you know what this ship is? This 
ship is exactly like the B-1 bomber 
and the MX missile. Everything takes 
on a life of its own around here and it 
becomes just like Rasputin, you 
cannot kill it. I do not care how many 
times you shoot at it. It does not make 
any difference whether it ever made 
any sense in the beginning or not. 
Once you build the first one, the cat is 
out of the bag, and you cannot stop it 
in the U.S. Senate. And we cannot stop 
it here today. I do not know why I am 
talking. I guess I want historians 
somewhere down the pike to read that 
at least I stood up against palpable 
nonsense in the U.S. Senate. 

What are we going to do with it? It 
is going to become the centerpiece of a 
battle task group. Right now we use 
the carrier as the centerpiece of our 
battle groups. Why would we not? The 
Nimitz class carrier not only carries 
100 airplanes with it, but it has tre- 
mendously modern electronically con- 
trolled weapons to defend it. There is 
not one single air defense weapon on 
board this battleship or any other bat- 
tleship. If you can hit an airplane 
flying 700 or 800 miles an hour with 
one of those 16-inch blunderbusses, be 
my guest. Incidentally, those shells 
only cost $5,000 to $10,000 each. Lord 
knows that is a lot of money for some- 
thing that you just aim in the general 
direction of your target. But you 
cannot defend that battleship because 
there is not one antiaircraft weapon 
on board it. So what do you do with it? 
You take the mistake that we are rati- 
fying today and you surround it with a 
bunch of other ships—about nine 
other ships which do have an antiair- 
craft weapons systems, and you are 
trying to defend an obsolete rust 
bucket from 1940 and 1945 with nine 
good ships surrounding one battleship, 
the same kind of complement that we 
use correctly to surround an aircraft 
carrier. 

So, Mr. President, I will not belabor 
my arguments. I just want to say that 
this ship is the fourth in a line of mis- 
erable mistakes—the fourth battleship 
to be reactivated. This is a $53 million 
long-lead procurement item, but make 
no mistake about it, we will be back 
here next year and add another $400 
million or $450 million—whatever it 
takes—to rebuild it because the lobby- 
ists in this city had the idea about how 
they could get some business for cli- 
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ents. And we talk about $435 clawham- 
mers being wasteful. 

I mentioned last night in a meeting 
that there has been great bipartisan 
support for modernizing our strategic 
weapons. There has been great biparti- 
san support for building the 600-ship 
navy. There has been good bipartisan- 
ship for trying to create a lean, mean, 
efficient military apparatus, and de- 
spite our best efforts there is still un- 
believable waste with toilet seats, cof- 
feemakers, clawhammers, Allen 
wrenches, and you name it. But I am 
going to tell you something: In my 
book, as deplorable as that is, it pales 
compared to the waste of money for 
one of these ships. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the proposed amend- 
ment that would delete $53.4 million 
in funds targeted for the reactivation 
of the U.S.S. Wisconsin. battleship. 
Currently, all 12 aircraft carriers in 
the U.S. Navy are desperately over- 
worked. The reactivation of the Wis- 
consin offers a low cost, yet effective 
way to ease the burden on these carri- 
ers. 

The restoration of the Wisconsin 
would include the most state-of-the- 
art communication equipment, as well 
as the most advanced missile systems 
available. This, along with the proven 
speed and flexibility of the Jowa class 
ships make the Wisconsin a welcomed 
addition to any fleet. Both the U.S.S. 
New Jersey and the U.S.S. Jowa were 
reactivated in recent years, and they 
have demonstrated their value during 
extended deployments to the Middle 
East and Central America. 

The construction time of a new bat- 
tleship averages 5 to 8 years, while the 
full restoration of the Wisconsin can 
be completed in about 2 years. The 
cost of new construction of a compati- 
ble vessel is estimated at well over $1.5 
billion, where less than one-third of 
this price is needed for a complete 
overhaul of the Wisconsin. 

In past years Congress has been ada- 
mantly committed to the reactivation 
of battleships like the Wisconsin. Con- 
sequently, the reinvestment in these 
Iowa class ships has proven to be one 
of the few bright spots in recent de- 
fense spending. It is a rare occasion 
when we have such a golden opportu- 
nity to improve the defenses of the 
United States at such a sensible cost. 
Today, more than ever, responsible 
fiscal practices are indeed a major con- 
cern. Everyone is trying to cut cost 
while maintaining quality; I see no 
better chance to do this than through 
the reactivation of the U.S.S. Wiscon- 
sin. 

Secretary Lehman has stated that 
the Wisconsin will be part of the 
Navy’s strategic homeporting concept, 
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which will be placed somewhere on 
the gulf coast. I feel that because of 
the ongoing problems throughout 
Central America the placement of the 
Wisconsin will help stabilize this area 
and discourage further Soviet interdic- 
tion. 

I urge my fellow Members of the 
Senate to oppose the amendment 
which would terminate funds for the 
Wisconsin’s restoration. Some feel we 
cannot afford to invest more money in 
an old battleship. However, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I feel we cannot afford not to. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mrs. HAWKINS. addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida. 

Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, I 
rise in opposition to this amendment. 
In answer to the critics, it is my obser- 
vation that the Senate should never 
make “the perfect” the enemy of “the 
good.” There are good intentions here. 
But, if we had listened to the argu- 
ments against refurbishing these bat- 
tleships over the last 4% years during 
which I have been a Member of this 
body, we would not have had a battle- 
ship to send to Lebanon when we 
needed it. If we do not need them, as 
the supporters of this amendment sug- 
gest, why are the New Jersey and Iowa 
in constant demand? We need to give 
this President, in contrast to the previ- 
ous President, more bang for the buck. 
I read that every day, especially as 
this defense argument wages on and 
on and on. 

Mr. President, we need to increase 
our flexibility in a world that is in- 
creasingly unpredictable. In this un- 
certain world, we need to make sure 
our President has the tools he needs 
to act in the national defense. 

I have heard it said today there is 
going to be regional debate on the 
Wisconsin because all the Gulf States 
are going to come running over to the 
floor and make all kinds of impas- 
sioned pleas that we have this battle- 
ship reactivated, because it may come 
to Florida, or Texas, or Louisiana. I 
know one thing, it is not going to Ar- 
Kansas. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, do 
not forget Mississippi. 

Mrs. HAWKINS. It may go to Mis- 
sissippi. I heard that argument. It 
caught my ear while I was on my way 
someplace else. 

But I want the record that these his- 
torians are going to pore over, accord- 
ing to some of my colleagues, to show 
that I have supported from the begin- 
ning the restoration of the battleship 
as a cost-effective means of. signifi- 
cantly enhancing fleet capability. 

The Wisconsin could be a real life- 
saver for our men if, God forbid, we 
ever need to protect them in an am- 
phibious assault. I know the Marines 
would like to have this big battleship 
behind them when they are called in 
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to save freedom someplace, some- 
where, in an uncertain world. I would 
like as much emotion, I would like the 
air to be charged with viewpoint of the 
people from my State. The majority of 
them came from other States and we 
welcome them to our State. But I 
must tell my colleagues that the voices 
that want to be heard in my State 
want to be ready. They want to be pro- 
tected. That is our responsibility as 
U.S. Senators, not regional Senators. 

I voted every time to support the re- 
activation of the Jowa-class battle- 
ships, regardless of where these ships 
were going to be stationed. It would be 
very wise if the Secretary put it in 
Florida. We are the closest to the 
action, and we get reaction on a daily 
basis. That is up to the Secretary to 
make that decision, and up to the com- 
munities that make these proposals to 
the Secretary, again to save money in 
a cost-cutting environment. 

But the first things we have to do, 
Mr. President, is give this President of 
the United States the tools he needs 
to make sure that we are ready in an 
uncertain world, and the Wisconsin is 
one of those tools. I hope my col- 
leagues will oppose this amendment 
and that we shall preserve the funding 
for the Wisconsin. 

Mr. CHAFEE and Mr. GRAMM ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRaSSLEY). The Senator from Rhode 
Island is recognized. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I rise 
to support the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. What we have 
here is a classic case not of the mili- 
tary-industrial complex working but of 
the military-political complex work- 
ing: Spread these ships around and 
you will pick up enough votes every- 
where; put one in a base that has 
never been before, Staten Island, and 
then you will get all the votes of New 
Yorkers. Now we are tantalizing the 
South, the gulf coast. Is it going to be 
Mississippi or it might be Louisiana. 

I received a letter yesterday from 
the two Senators from Louisiana 
urging support of this battleship and I 
thought, “Now, what in goodness’ 
name are these Senators from Louisi- 
ana doing with all this deep concern 
about a battleship, a 1943 battleship?” 

Then, slowly, it dawned on me. Why, 
where are they going to put it? Is it 
New Orleans? I thought, that is a little 
far up the river, but by golly, if we can 
get some votes from Illinois, they will 
put it in the Great Lakes. And they 
have some more. Is it not too bad 
there are only four of them? 

We started with that old hulk, the 
New Jersey, that they took out of 
action in the Vietnam war. Where, if 
ever, could you use a battleship in the 
Vietnam war? We commissioned it and 
they found it just did not do its task 
and they took it out. 
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But suddenly they discovered the ju- 
dicious placement of ships gets votes. 
So it is, put it here—this is a tantaliz- 
ing one because they have not given 
their decision. And that gives a lot of 
latitude. I wonder how many States 
they are playing to? They are going to 
get Texas, and certainly there is a 
good chance for Mississippi. New Orle- 
ans—Louisiana we have heard from. 
Florida is a possibility. Where is Ala- 
bama? Have we heard from Alabama? 
First in the rolicall. I hope Alabama is 
going to have a shot at this vessel, too, 
because clearly, they ought to be in 
there. 

Now, I do not know, Mr. President. 
There are only four of these Jowa- 
class vessels, but they will find some 
more to bring out. Indeed, the Consti- 
tution lies there available for recall to 
active duty. And where will we place 
it? Well, we have to place it someplace 
where we are not quite sure of the 
votes. 

But let us see, there are only 50 
States. Can we not get ships in every 
State? Kansas presents problems. But 
I think if the Department of the Navy 
works at it as successfully as they have 
worked at this battleship business, 
there will be a ship in Kansas. 

There has been discussion about the 
effectiveness of these ships. I just 
heard it said how effective they were 
in Lebanon. Well, the record shows 
that those ships were tried in Lebanon 
and they called it off, it was such a dis- 
aster. They could not hit what they 
were trying to hit. 

That is true of these vessels. They 
should be scrapped and cut up and we 
ought to spend our money not on what 
is needed for 1985 but what is needed 
for 1990 and the year 2000. There is 
plenty of demand for the money that 
is going to be invested in this vessel. 

The Senator from Arkansas and I 
have been up and down this hill four 
times—this is the fourth time. I just 
hope that the Congress, the Senate, 
will realize this is not money prudent- 
ly spent. It is not building a Navy for 
the future, it is resurrecting some- 
thing from the past, vessels that have 
proven themselves vulnerable. 

We all know what happened in 
World War II. These vessels never 
shot at another vessel. What we are 
doing, dragging them out of mothballs 
at this time—imagine, a 1943 vessel. Or 
was it 1942? I will not argue about a 
year. All we know is it is over 40 years 
old, and every other vessel that was 
built in that period has been scrapped. 
Indeed, you talk with the Secretary of 
the Navy and he will tell you the max- 
imum life of a vessel is 30 years, and 
he does not want them to last that 
long. He wants them 25 years. Indeed, 
the submarines are not for that long. 

So we are hauling this old behemoth 
out of the mothballs. It is a dinosaur. 
It is a relic that should not survive. 
You can dress it up with all these 
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things—the pitch now is we are getting 
it for something cheap—fairly inex- 
pensive, not cheap. The analogy was 
given of how much it would cost to 
build a new one. No one in his right 
mind has ever suggested building a 
new battleship because they are not 
useful in today’s modern environment. 

So I support with enthusiasm and 
commend the Senator from Nebraska 
and hope others will join us, even 
though I suspect we will not get many 
votes from the gulf coast. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CHAFEE. I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
keep hearing this gulf coast brought 
up. I have been thinking—Arizona is a 
Gulf State, the Gulf of Lower Califor- 
nia. I think we could dredge a pretty 
good port at Yuma, AZ. Would that 
satisfy the Senator? 

Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. President, I am 
sure if he keeps at it, he will get a 
vessel there. But I do not think the 
Navy is that fussy about dredging up 
there. They will get it in there some- 
how and leave it there available for 
the defense of the Nation. I think if 
the Senator is getting one, clearly 
Utah should get one, too. After all, 
what is the Salt Lake for? And who 
knows where marauders are going to 
come from? 

So I commend this to the Secretary 
of the Navy, that he respond to the 
call and place a vessel there as well as 
one in Yuma. 

I thank the Chair very much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, our 
witty and dear colleague from Rhode 
Island has entertained us all about 
suggestions that the Constellation and 
the Constitution be brought out of 
mothballs. But the relevant point 
here, Mr. President, is that we do not 
have a history of reactivating weap- 
ons. We have a history of building new 
weapons when old weapons would do. 
Look at the lifespan of American 
weapons as compared to the Soviets. 
The Soviets continually refit, rework, 
and make do. The Soviets continually 
upgrade their weapons. That is in 
stark contrast to the American experi- 
ence, which is never make something 
do if you can build something new in- 
stead. The fact that this Congress in 
the case of the battleship overcame 
the bias for the new versus the old, for 
the expensive versus the cheap, tells 
me that there has been a consistent, 
ye case for reactivating the battle- 
ship. 

Now, Mr. President, I do not need to 
go back through the lengthy compari- 
son between the Virginia class cruiser. 
That is not.a new battleship. That is 
the most modern weapon system that 
we are currently building in terms of a 
large ship, but I think I need to make 
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several points in light of all the state- 
ments that have been made. 

First of all, the Wisconsin is as fast 
as the Virginia class cruiser. No. 2, in 
terms of armament, there is no com- 
parison. And I am not talking about 
16-inch guns, although I am going to 
answer those statements about 16-inch 
guns with facts, not assertions. But I 
am talking about Tomahawk cruise 
missiles, I am talking about Harpoons. 
If we build another Virginia class 
cruiser at $1.9 billion, it would carry 10 
Tomahawks and eight Harpoons. We 
are talking about retrofitting the 
finest hull that has ever been built on 
a ship, a hull that in terms of defen- 
sive capacity is beyond all comparison 
to the new weapons systems that are 
being built. We are talking about 10 
Tomahawks versus 32, 8 Harpoons 
versus 16. 

We still are putting guns on our 
ships. That suggests to me that they 
are not irrelevant. In fact, in terms of 
close support of landings—I remind 
my colleagues that we still have the 
Marines. In fact, we are raising their 
end strength in this authorization 
bill—we are talking about nine 16-inch 
guns versus five 5-inch guns on a Vir- 
ginia class cruiser. 

In terms of survivability, we have 
heard the figures before but when we 
are talking about something being out- 
moded in the age of the Exocet mis- 
sile, we are talking about on the Vir- 
ginia class cruiser a half-inch steel 
hull; we are talking about 12 to 17 
inches on a battleship; we are talking 
about a triple bottom instead of a 
double bottom, and I could go on and 
on and on. The point is we are talking 
about the fourth battleship to be de- 
ployed on the gulf for potential use in 
Central and South America. Do we not 
want to have the capacity not to send 
in young pilots but to send in 16-inch 
shells? They do not get captured. 
They do not become the center of po- 
litical controversy. In fact, they hit 
the ground and clear the area for 
miles around. 

Now, we have heard assertions about 
the New Jersey: Who would use it 
except in Vietnam? Well, I hope to 
God we never have another Vietnam, 
but I would like to have the New 
Jersey in case we do, and I suspect 
having it may help us prevent it. But 
in terms of the New Jersey, in Leba- 
non, we have had an independent 
study by the GAO that found the New 
Jersey made an effective contribution 
to the U.S. naval presence off Lebanon 
and that in every case New Jersey’s 
gunfire silenced hostile fire. In fact, 
after the firing on February 8, there 
was a lull in the fighting for over a 
week. Nobody wanted to fire at our 
Marines when we were shooting back 
with 16-inch shells. 

Now, our colleague from Arkansas 
would have us believe that we stopped 
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shooting because there was political 
opposition. Had we done more shoot- 
ing with 16-inch guns, we would have 
had our Marines more protected. I 
want to be sure that, if they are ever 
sent in anywhere again, we have the 
16-inch guns there and that we use the 
ammunition that we have. 

Now, we had a statement made by 
our colleague from Arkansas that 
people should be fearful if their sons 
were assigned to this outmoded ship. 
Let me assure you, Mr. President, no- 
body’s son is going to be assigned to 
this outmoded ship. People in the 
Navy take reductions in pay and grade 
to serve on a battleship. They have no 
problem getting people to serve on a 
battleship. They have waiting lists of 
people who are willing to drop down in 
grade and pay to get an opportunity to 
serve. 

The truth is that while it has a cer- 
tain political sex appeal to build a new 
weapon, we have in the case of these 
four Jowa class battleships, ships that 
have hulls that cannot be replicated 
given the current skill level and given 
the current technical capacity of the 
Nation. These hulls make them safer 
against the Exocet missile that would 
be fired by Third World nations and 
by the Soviet bloc if we ended up in a 
shooting war than any ship currently 
afloat. 

They have the capacity for ground 
support that no other ship has. Go out 
and look at a nuclear cruiser. As effec- 
tive as it is in the fleet in protecting 
the nuclear. aircraft carrier, it is rela- 
tively ineffective for ground support, 
whereas the battleship has the capac- 
ity with quick turnaround to lay down 
a deadly barrage of fire to clear out 
the enemy and allow an amphibious 
landing. 

And finally, the economics. We are 
talking about taking a ship and totally 
rebuilding it for less than a half a bil- 
lion dollars—a ship that we do not 
want a hundred of but we want two of 
on each coast to give us capacities that 
we do not have with any other ship. 
That cost is roughly one-third to one- 
fourth what it would cost us to build 
another Virginia class cruiser. Now, 
we need cruisers in battleship task 
forces that involve nuclear carriers, 
but we do need these four ground sup- 
port ships that have capacities that no 
ship in the modern Navy has. They 
also have a capacity not only to carry 
tremendous numbers of cruise missiles 
but they have the capacity because of 
their sheer size to see that number ex- 
panded. 

So I would like to remind my col- 
leagues in closing that it is always easy 
to argue for the new versus the old. I 
ask my colleagues to look at the con- 
sistent bias in the Congress toward 
building a new ship, toward replacing 
an aircraft. Look at our opposition to 
retrofitting and upgrading, something 
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the Soviets do every day, and they do 
it well at our peril. 

Given that bias against an old 
weapon and upgrading that weapon 
and looking back at the debate we 
have now had since 1981 on these bat- 
tleships, were the facts not over- 
whelming for their renovation, there 
is no way that they could have sur- 
vived the bias against retrofitting as 
compared to building a new weapons 
system that represents a new produc- 
tion line, that represents a new politi- 
cal base. 

We have heard a lot of talk about 
the basing of the ship. I personally 
was happy to hear our colleague from 
Florida say that she would support it 
even if it were put in Texas. I hope to 
see it put in Texas. We have things in 
Texas worth protecting. But I am for 
this ship because it represents a good 
development and it has a fire-power 
capacity that based on the gulf coast 
would give us the ability to project 
force in Central and South America if 
we ever need to do it. That is why Iam 
for this ship. I would be for it if it 
were being put in Rhode Island. I urge 
my colleagues to vote down this 
amendment and allow us to complete 
this program which is cost-effective 
and which gives us more fire power 
per dollar than any other weapon 
system that we are buying for the 
Navy. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. President, I 
missed some of the debate on this 
amendment, but I respect the opinion 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Exon]. I think I. went around the 
track before on this question with the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Bump- 
ERS], who is no longer in the Chamber. 
My interest.in the matter has nothing 
to do with home porting. My previous 
defense of the battleship took place in 
1981 before the home port issue was in 
sight, on the horizon, or even in con- 
cept, so I divorce myself from a special 
interest in that regard. 

I want to reiterate one critical point. 
It was.a mistake, recognized belatedly 
by the Navy, to do away with battle- 
ships altogether in the first place. 
There was a feud between battleship 
admirals and carrier’ admirals, who 
had become prominent during World 
War II, with the carrier admirals pre- 
vailing. With the remarkable results 
obtained from the aircraft carriers in 
that war, there was a little overkill, 
going so far as to do away with all the 
battleships. 

It was the carrier admirals who later 
recognized their error and, along with 
those who were submarine champions, 
represented the U.S. Navy, and U.S. 
Navy expertise in making the decision 
to reactivate some battleships. 

The battleship New Jersey was nota- 
bly. valuable in Vietnam. I was person- 
ally involved in the activation of the 
New Jersey while I was a student at 
the Naval War College in 1963-64. We 
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were required to write a thesis on 
operational matters, the best five of 
which would be forwarded to the 
Chief of Naval Operations. Mine was 
to reactivate the battleships. I was not 
the only advocate in the Navy for 
doing that, but my thesis was chosen 
and did go to the CNO. 

While in prison in North Vietnam, I 
was complimented by the men in the 
small prison camp with me who re- 
membered that, at the Naval War Col- 
lege I had advocated reactivation of 
the battleships. That was when we 
heard on the propaganda news that 
the New Jersey was off the coast of 
North Vietnam, and the North Viet- 
namese were not fond of her. They 
were making many noises about what 
the New Jersey was doing to them, and 
she was doing excellent work. 

I understand that criticism was reg- 
istered about the accuracy of the bat- 
tleship New Jersey in firing against a 
target in Beirut. 

I offer to the Senators who have 
criticized the battleship’s accuracy on 
that occasion, my version, the best un- 
derstanding I have, of what was going 
on at that time. 

We had some marines on shore and 
some naval ships off the shore, and 
they were not engaged in hostilities. 
There were command and control 
questions, which are familiar to this 
body, about what our units were sup- 
posed to do if this and that happened. 
Finally, a general decision was made 
that we would fire against units which 
we knew to have fired against our 
units. I belive that was the general sit- 
uation. 

On a given day, let us call it day 1, 
an enemy unit opened fire on an 
American target. We did not know pre- 
cisely where that unit was. Air recon- 
naissance on that day found and took 
some shots, and it was concluded that 
a certain unit had conducted the bom- 
bardment. 

On a subsequent day, the New Jersey 
was told to open fire on that location, 
the area from which that battery, 
which was a mobil battery, had been 
firing. The New Jersey had a number 
of disadvantages in the situation. 

First, the mobil battery could have 
moved. Second she was firing at a gen- 
eral area, and a map coordinate, and 
without exact knowledge of where her 
target was. Because of weather, there 
was no reconnaissance that day to 
show precisely where the battery was. 

Third, the New Jersey had no spot- 
ting available. 

If you are able to climb the mast of 
a battleship and use a simple tele- 
scope, you can, on the surface of the 
sea or on flat terrain, know where 
your shots are falling, and you can 
give spots in mils to the battery officer 
to correct and error. When the adjust- 
ment is made, the target is bracketed 
and destroyed. 
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Over there, the mast of the New 
Jersey was not high enough to see over 
the hills between her and her target. 
There was no aircraft or artillery ob- 
servers to spot the fall of shot. An 
error of, say, in one mil might result in 
a shell hitting a mile short of its 
target because of the ridge sticking up 
into the line of flight. So there were a 
number of difficulties involved in that 
firing mission. 

It is simple enough to prove that a 
battleship can do very accurate firing 
at 8 or 10 miles, and accurate firing at 
longer range. In many situations it is 
better than using aircraft. I do not 
think that we should generalize too 
much on the example offered with re- 
spect to Beirut. 

We can look at targets in Vietnam 
that were close enough to the coast to 
be reached by battleship. Those tar- 
gets were destroyed by the New Jersey 
after she got there, whereas previously 
we had lost many expensive aircraft 
that were designed, in the first place, 
to carry nuclear weapons not conven- 
tional ones. Very small attack aircraft 
of the Navy and fighter bombers of 
the Air Force, as well as fighters from 
the Navy, were used to deliver conven- 
tional weapons against various targets, 
a mission for which they were not 
really suitably designed. 

A battleship there from the begin- 
ning could easily have taken care of 
many of those targets, and we would 
have saved hundreds of lives and 
many hundreds of millions, perhaps 
billions of dollars in terms of the air- 
planes and equipment that we lost. 

Granted, the firepower of a battle- 
ship cannot reach very far inland. You 
can use surface-to-surface missiles, 
and on the battleships involved we will 
have missiles. I am going to concen- 
trate simply on the 16-inch guns on 
the battleships. 

On the battleships of the class we 
are talking about, the main battery is 
16-inch guns. The. Wisconsin, the 
Iowa, the New Jersey, and the Missou- 
ri can carry 1,100 rounds each of 16- 
inch ammunition. 

Each of the high-explosive rounds, 
called HE, weighs about 1,900 pounds. 
Each of the nine guns can fire 2 
rounds per minute, 18 rounds per 
minute for the ship as a whole. 

If the battleship fired all 1,100 
rounds and all those rounds were 
high-explosive, it would take about an 
hour to deliver 2,090,000 pounds of 
high-explosives on target without 
having a pilot exposed to the danger 
of delivering them with somewhat 
similar accuracy on a bombing run. If 
he had a lot of flak and was not cer- 
tain exactly where the target was the 
battleship gives a lot more accuracy 
and safety for the personnel involved. 

As the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Gramm] pointed out, the battleship is 
by far the most economical way, in 
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terms of dollars and lives, to get at 
very many targets. 

It is not a battleship advocate group 
that called for the ships. It is the U.S. 
Navy, which, I believe, knows a good 
bit more about its needs than any Sen- 
ator in this Chamber, including 
myself. I would defer to them. I did 
however, spend 34 years in that orga- 
nization, and I have personal knowl- 
edge that the battleship does have the 
capability to justify its being placed 
back onto active duty, rather than 
building new ships. You have a tre- 
mendous saving there. 

I do not know whether the Senators 
are attacking the battleships as part of 
a general effort to reduce the size of 
our defense authorization but, like my 
chairman, Senator GOLDWATER, like 
the other members of that committee 
who bipartisanly voted overwhelming- 
ly for an increase in defense of 3 per- 
cent_real growth, I believe we should 
take particular regard of one fact. I 
ask this in good will of the Senators 
who disagree, particularly the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

If I could have Senator Exon’s at- 
tention, may I offer one point on the 
subject of the Navy, not just a battle- 
ship but the effort on the part of the 
President to build back to a 600-ship 
Navy. 

I think one comparison will suffice, 
if the Senator will just follow this: 
The United States, with oceans on 
three sides, in two wars proved its de- 
pendence upon the seas for commerce 
during emergency. Tremendous bat- 
tles raged in World Wars I and II on 
the Atlantic and Pacific, particularly 
the Atlantic, in which were arrayed 
against us a few hundred submarines 
that just about rendered us incapable 
of continuing sufficient transport to 
sustain a war. 

Now consider this situation: We are com- 
paring the Soviet and United States Navies, 
keeping in mind that Soviet Russia is a 
landlocked nation with land’commerce suffi- 
cient to sustain itself and with no need to 
range across the oceans of the world to 
defend itself. In 1960, the Soviet Navy had 
roughly a 10th as much time, a 10th as 
many deployed days, at large on the seas of 
the world as we had U.S. Navy. 

By the year 1979, that one-tenth had 
become equal. In other words, the U.S. 
Navy had been deflated in size and the 
Soviets had built almost hysterically 
up to the point where the trend lines 
crossed; the United States and Soviets 
had at sea about the same number of 
ship days deployed in the oceans of 
the world, but the United States was 
dependent not only upon the air but 
upon the sea for its commerce, in 
peace and war. 

That situation hardly seems to me a 
demonstration of our fulfilling our 
mandate to provide for the common 
defense, for our interests. It is too ob- 
vious that we cannot have a situation 
as that and prevail in an argument 
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about whether we are providing for 
common defense. 

The Soviets could interdict easily 
with a force equal to the U.S. Navy be- 
cause interdiction at sea is not nearly 
as hard as controlling it and being able 
to transport great masses of supplies 
around the world, the supplies that we 
would need to protect our interests, 
our NATO commitments and other 
commitments around the world. 

Our President decided to build the 
Navy back up. The Navy had already 
chosen earlier to reactivate a battle- 
ship, the New Jersey. That logic was 
good, but we decommissioned her as 
part of what were, in my view, impru- 
dent reductions in the Navy. 

The Navy is wholeheartedly behind 
the reactivation of the battleships. I 
hope that Senators could respect that 
and believe that. They should be 
humble in believing that the Navy is 
correct that battleships can save lives. 
They are effective, and with 16 and 17 
inches of armor, in many situations of 
conventional warfare they are. practi- 
cally impregnable to attack by weap- 
ons which could destroy airplanes or 
smaller ships. 

We can think of Nicaragua, which is 
a relatively narrow country in parts 
and which has many vulnerable and 
important targets. We might have to 
engage down there or to oppose a 
threat down there as a deterrent to ac- 
tivities which were being undertaken 
against our interests. 

The President has already made a 
gesture in that direction, as you know, 
with the stationing at one time of a 
carrier task force on one side and a 
battleship task force on the other. We 
might have to do that again. I do not 
want us to, but I hope we will at least 
have the capability to do it. 

I hope that we will provide for the 
four battleships that our Navy has 
called for, and that we will not remove 
from the surface of the seas the most 
powerful ships that we have. 

We would not have the capacity to 
sit invulnerably offshore and knock 
out a bridge, like the Thanh Hoa 
bridge in Vietnam which was the 
target of many aircraft attacks that 
resulted in no significant damage to 
the bridge. Such a bridge would be 
blown to pieces by a battleship over 
there. 

So there are good reasons for battle- 
ships, and I hope that Senators will 
not indulge in making fun of them. It 
is not a funny matter. Battleships may 
be old but so is the rifle and so is the 
bayonet, and you would not recom- 
mend that we do away with rifles. I 
hope that the Senators supporting the 
amendment will mot persist because I 
am afraid that they could succeed in 
doing away with something that I be- 
lieve, if they knew a bit more or stud- 
ied.a bit further, they would find it in 
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the crucial interests of our Nation to 
maintain. 

I do support the reactivation of 
those battleships, particularly the 
Wisconsin, which is the one under 
attack, just as I support her sister 
ships, because it is in our national in- 
terest to do so. Whether it goes to 
Texas, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, 
or Louisiana, could not matter less to 
me. I made generally the same speech 
as this back before there was any 
chance whatever that there would be a 
battleship ported on the gulf coast. 

I urge my colleagues to reconsider 
their amendment, If they persist, then 
I urge the rest of my colleagues to 
reject the amendment. 

Thank you, Mr. President, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NICKLES). The Senator from Texas. 
Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, since 
he is a former admiral in the Nebraska 
navy and one who understands the 
flats sometimes look like the Sahara, I 
can understand my friend from Ne- 
braska not being enthusiastic about 
naval seapower. 

Here what we are talking about is a 
rather modest increase in cost to bring 
an old standby, up to modern status, 
with 16 Harpoon antiship missiles 
aboard, and 32 Tomahawk cruise mis- 
siles. 

My distinguished friend, the Senator 
from Alabama, has been talking about 
the 16-inch guns and the 5-inch guns, 
which are certainly important and de- 
liver quite an explosive force when 
they are fired. But when you measure 
those up against these new missiles 
that have been put aboard, you have 
really moved substantially forward 
with a technological advance that is 
terribly important. You have been 
able to do all of that at less than the 
cost of a frigate. 

So we are talking about a real return 
on the taxpayers’ money. The reacti- 
vation program of the battleships has 
succeeded and has proven its worth be- 
cause you can send a vessel that is of 
immense power and immense stature, 
and we have been doing that in the 
Middle East. We have done that in 
Central America. And I think it is im- 
portant that you have something like 
that stationed along the gulf coast. 

Obviously, I have a parochial inter- 
est, too, in that I would like to see it 
on the Texas coast. That may not 
come to pass. Regardless of whether it 
does or does not, I am going to support 
this particular reactivation of the Wis- 
consin. 

You then would have two major 
ships of that size on both coasts, and 
one would be continuously available 
from each coast. 

Obviously, a battleship does not re- 
place an aircraft carrier, but it can 
take some of the pressure off that air- 
craft carrier and give us much more 
flexibility in our actions. : 
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I hope very much that the Senator 
from Nebraska, who I have the utmost 
respect for, does not prevail in this. I 
understand his interest in the taxpay- 
er, but this is one instance that I think 
gives a real payoff for the taxpayer. 
We are not talking about a brand new 
weapon system. But we are upgrading 
it to where it is an effective tool that 
can be used to show the strength of 
this country and to help support its di- 
plomacy and to try to assist our for- 
eign policy to benefit all of our coun- 
try. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege to vote to reactivate those 
three battleships which are presently 
operating in the defense of this coun- 
try, and those three battleships were 
not home ported on the gulf coast, so I 
trust I will be pardoned for supporting 
the fourth one which has been in the 
program all the time, and which would 
be home ported in the gulf, not know- 
ing which gulf coast State that might 
be. 
Mr. President, the Senator from 
Louisiana was a part of the amphibi- 
ous force in World War II and had the 
opportunity to take troops ashore 
against enemy resistance on occasion. 

Mr. President, I had the opportunity 
to see what a battleship could do. 

I can recall so well how the battle- 
ships in support of our landing oper- 
ations totally obliterated most of the 
defenses that were organized and put 
in place in concrete and steel well for- 
tified to defend against our landing 
forces. 

Mr. President, I am also familiar 
with the extreme accuracy of Navy 
gunfire, particularly battleship gun- 
fire. There has been some discussion 
here about the fact that perhaps the 
accuracy was not as much as some 
might have hoped in Lebanon because, 
in large part, of lack of spotters in the 
right positions to see where the shells 
were falling. Most operations I had a 
chance to observe were situations 
where there was a spotter, a forward 
Spotter, to see where the shells were 
falling and reported back to the gun- 
nery officer on the battleship where 
the corrections were immediately 
made and the targets knocked out. 

But the reports I have seen about 
the effect of the New Jersey in Leba- 
non were much more favorable than 
those who are speaking at least for the 
amendment here today. They indicate 
even under the limitation that existed 
in Lebanon the New Jersey was able to 
silence enemy opposition in that area. 

Mr. President, our defense requires a 
variety of weapons. We have seen situ- 
ations since World War II in which we 
had to fight in Korea, Vietnam, Leba- 
non, and Grenada, just to mention a 
few. In not all situations did our enor- 
mous inventory in missiles, billions 
upon billions of dollars in atomic 
bombs, do us any good. It was not con- 
sidered wise to use those atomic bombs 
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and other atomic weapons in those sit- 
uations, And all that enormous invest- 
ment was useless to us at that point. 
That was not the weapon we wanted 
for that particular occasion. We found 
that batteships were useful, proven to 
be useful, in the World War II-type 
situations. Nor was our enormous in- 
vestment in submarines of particular 
value to us in those situations. That 
was not the right weapon for that par- 
ticular type situation. 

Strangely enough, the old World 
War II-type weapons tended to be 
more useful for the problems that 
faced us and the problems in which we 
have been engaged than many of the 
others. So we will find that these reac- 
tivated battleships, properly equipped, 
can render a very great national serv- 
ice. They have done it since World 
War II. Given the opportunity, they 
will continue to do so. 

That is not saying we do not need 
the other weapons. It has been my 
privilege to vote for the other weap- 
ons, and I will continue to do so. 

I am not seeking any addition in 
spending. I am merely advocating that 
we should do what the Navy is asking 
in this case, and that is that out of the 
funds available for the naval defense 
of the United States that we should 
reactivate the fourth battleship that 
was in the program all the time. I 
hope very much my colleagues will 
vote against the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
would like to associate myself with the 
remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana, as well as the remarks 
of the distinguished Senator from 
Texas, Mr. BENTSEN. 

Very briefly, Mr. President, I think 
the case has been made very. strongly 
and very persuasively for the battle- 
ship. As my distinguished colleague 
said, we have a heightened interest in 
the battleship on the gulf coast now 
because while we do not know in 
which of the States this battleship will 
be stationed, we have our hopes that 
we will get part of the action there. 

But, Mr. President, I was a strong 
supporter of the battleship long 
before they ever talked about home- 
porting a battleship on the gulf coast. 
I was a strong supporter and remain a 
strong supporter because it seems to 
me that this is the lowest cost fire 
power we can get in the Navy. 

It adds tremendous combat capabil- 
ity with the Tomahawk and Harpoon. 
And it is much less costly than a frig- 
ate. There is no other platform that is 
more survivable than the battleship. 
There is no better way to show the 
flag than with the battleship. And, 
when it gets to defense, Mr. President, 
it is showing the flag and the appear- 
ance of strength as much as the actual 
use of that strength that is important 
to this Nation. And there is no better 
way to do that than with a battleship. 
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The battleships New Jersey and 
Iowa, have proved their worth in de- 
ployments both in the Middle East 
and in Central America. And it is a 
very good way to relieve the pressure 
on the already overworked aircraft 
carriers. 

Mr. President, I think it makes good 
defense sense, I think it makes good 
economic sense, and I think it is a 
good deal for this Nation. I hope we 
will reject the amendment and keep 
the fourth battleship. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this 
debate, I think, as a whole has been 
splendid. I recall back in the days 
when the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee had men like the late Senator 
Russell of Georgia, and the late Sena- 
tor Saltonstall, of Massachusetts, this 
matter came up about the possible re- 
activation of the battleships. It was 
new to all of us, but I remember those 
two took a particular interest in it, and 
some others. And with amazing rapidi- 
ty the light started shining on the pos- 
sibilities of a useful purpose there for 
a ship that had been considered as be- 
longing to the past ages and remote 
and no longer a value in actual service. 

But circumstances changed, and the 
ship was carried into action to a very 
limited degree. Circumstances 
changed, and the problem moved off 
and nothing more was done then. 

Now, when the matter about Leba- 
non, the recent trouble there, I was 
doubly interested and followed, with 
the utmost interest, the developments 
there. I got the details on it. I consid- 
ered it highly important and highly 
successful, the influence that our bat- 
tleship had there as to those condi- 
tions, 

I will just sum it up by saying this: 
When this battleship fired, the enemy 
stopped firing at our Marines, Just 
right, off. This did not fail a single 
time. So just the presence and the lim- 
ited amount of activity made the dif- 
ference there. 

I have been strengthened, too, in my 
conclusion, to hear the Senator from 
Alabama, who has been given an ad- 
miralship by the Navy and has earned 
it many times over. With all of his ex- 
perience, he knows what he is talking 
about. He is not a man who is careless 
with what he says. So those things he 
said have tremendous meaning. 

Now, I have been in contact with 
this enough that when this proposal 
was made for a 600-ship Navy—a 600- 
ship Navy, that is what we have been 
shooting at appropriating the money 
for. It is now well on its way toward 
completion. The idea of placing a bat- 
tleship there at the head of a group of 
ships, the activity around this battle- 
ship, I was very much pleased because 
it was the substitute in many ways, for 
a carrier, a carrier force. And we have 
more now than then, but we had some 
shortage then, a few years ago. 
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So I think the biggest point about 
the whole story of the four reworked, 
remodeled battleships is the fact that 
they can head up a naval force at sea, 
and be a threat within themselves, of- 
fensively and defensively. The four of 
them can go to any part of the world— 
the four of them. We are building 
every day further and further toward 
the pattern of operation where we can 
go to any point in the world and go 
with great rapidity and with firepow- 
er, supplies, and everything else. We 
are designing now and starting off re- 
search and development on additional 
cargo planes, at great cost. But the 
matter here is of the ship that we al- 
ready have. This sounds like big 
money. There is no one here that is 
more of a tightwad than I am. I do not 
like to spend a lot of tax money— 
money that is taken away from some- 
one else through taxation. But this I 
think will be a bargain, considering ev- 
erything—the cost of carriers, the 
cruisers, and destroyers that have to 
go with carriers. The fact that we have 
this tremendous power, something 
makes it seem complete to me. I have 
been highly pleased but not surprised 
that after we got into the subject 
matter of these four battleships, and 
their purposes, they have ridden along 
through the Congress without almost 
a ripple. The more you learn about 
them, the more you learn about the 
purpose, and see the possibilities the 
more convinced you are of the wisdom 
of this plan, although God forbid if we 
ever have to use them on a broad 
scale. 

I think the morning papers, Mr. 
President, every day now are giving 
pictures and stories of these’ serious 
trouble spots all over the world. That 
is the strongest possible argument 
that can be made to us, and for us, as I 
see it, to be sure that we have the 
wherewithal, that we have the power 
without overdoing it, and also the vari- 
ety of weapons. I hate for us to have 
to have so many men in the service, 
but you have plenty of the right kind 
of trained manpower to do the job, 
whatever needs to be done. That 
within itself is the best preparedness, 
and the best defense that we can possi- 
bly put up. 

As I know human nature, you 
cannot tell me it does not do good to 
have one of these powerful warships— 
we used to call them down in the coun- 
try—toward our friends in Central 
America, to the east, to the west, an 
entire area of the world. We shall have 
four in all, one for the other three 
major areas of the world. 

By the way, this wise legislative re- 
quest from the Navy, the President, 
and administrations has already been 
consummated largely. This is the 
fourth one of these battleships. The 
House committee—those Members 
know what they are doing—they have 
already approved this fourth battle- 
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ship for being remodeled, rebuilt, and 
have provided the money. So this is 
the last step for the last ship to be 
taken by our two bodies. 

I want to say this, Mr. President. I 
have dealt with many capable men as 
they came before the Armed Services 
Committee, and civilians that have 
headed up the Department of De- 
fense. I remember such men as Secre- 
tary Schlesinger and Secretary Harold 
Brown, each of whom has served as 
Secretary of Defense. I have had the 
benefit of their counsel. I do not swal- 
low it just because it comes from 
someone in uniform or with a title but 
men like General Marshall, men like 
General MacArthur, and General 
Ridgeway, and those have been before 
and with our committee since I have 
been there, and a whole host of 
others. I tell you, when you get down 
to the rock bottom, I do not think 
they are guilty of shenanigan, the con- 
niving—not to the degree that some 
would try to make you believe. I have 
never found among those that I 
named one that I thought excelled our 
present Secretary of the Navy. He has 
done nothing for me. I have never 
asked him to, and never will. But he is 
a remarkable man. He does one of the 
finest jobs that is being done in the 
Pentagon, and he is one of the best of- 
ficers that I have ever known. 

So I would not let pass unnoticed an 
inference here that he was playing 
ball of some kind about this matter. 
This is just not true in any sense 
whatever. 

I do not want to detain the Senate 
too long. I know this, though. I cer- 
tainly would not want to be in Senate 
wherever one did not have the right, 
the authority, and privilege of speak- 
ing as he or she saw fit. But, those 
that criticize this plan, none have 
come up with an alternative. No one 
has denied the seriousness, nor the 
gravity of world affairs, and no one 
has a better plan or an alternative 
plan of preparedness. Of course, any 
of them are going to cost money. But 
it is necessary, but it is preventive. 

So I am glad to rest this case. I think 
the debate has been a good debate. 
For my part, I am ready to rest this 
case with the judgment of the mem- 
bership. I wish more who are not fa- 
miliar with facts could have been here. 
But I repeat that the more you get 
into this matter of these battleships, 
their invincibility, their strength, their 
power, their protection, and their mis- 
sion the more you value them. I was 
amazed at the mission they have 
beyond what I thought in the begin- 
ning. The more you get into it, the 
more you are convinced of the wisdom 
of putting them in the active fleet. I 
am happy to see the day come when 
this plan looks so promising and en- 
couraging. 
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Mr. President, I support this battle- 
ship and its position as a major 
weapon and hope that this motion to 
defeat the weapon shall be defeated 
over 2 to 1. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I 
would like to provide some important 
facts on the firepower battleships such 
as the Wisconsin will provide to the 
fleet and also why funding for the 
Wisconsin is essential. 

Two battleships, the New Jersey and 
the Jowa, are now with the fleet. 
These battleships each have nine 16- 
inch guns which provide umatched 
firepower in support of our amphibi- 
ous forces. The 16-inch guns can deliv- 
er intense firepower up to 25 miles 
inland while the ship remains safely 
offshore. 

This shore support capability pro- 
vides tremendous morale boost to our 
ground forces—both Marines and 
Army—in event they were engaged in 
a hostile coastal area conflict. No 
other ship or weapon system can 
project the volume of firepower to 
match the battleship’s support of am- 
phibious forces. The mere presence of 
one of our battleships in an area of po- 
tential conflict may well discourage 
hostile activity. 

The Wisconsin will also carry 32 
Tomahawk cruise missiles each with a 
striking range of over 1,300 nautical 
miles. An additional 16 Harpoon mis- 
siles provide antiship capability up to 
70 miles. Additionally, each battleship 
carries 8 SUBROC launchers and 
modern radar, sonar, and communica- 
tions equipment to detect and destroy 
enemy submarines. 

The battleship is the most capable 
surface combat ship in the Navy’s 
fleet. It can hold selected targets 
ashore at risk at a long range. In mod- 
erate to low threat environments, the 
battleships can relieve the aircraft car- 
rier battle group. In high threat areas, 
the battleship can augment the air- 
craft carrier battle group with a signif- 
icant firepower. 

Finally, cost: The cost of reactiva- 
tion of a battleship is about equal to 
the new construction of a fast frigate 
(FFG). However, there is no compari- 
son in firepower and survivability. The 
battleship has steel plating 17 inches 
thick below the waterline which pro- 
vides excellent antitorpedo protection. 
As a mobile launching platform, the 
battleship can fire cruise missiles deep 
into enemy territory. 

Mr. President, the battleship is very 
essential to the fleet’s force projection 
plan. We need the Wisconsin to meet 
the hostile threat which increases 
daily on the oceans of the world. 

Seventy-five percent of the Earth’s 
surface is covered by water. The Navy 
needs all four battleships to meet its 
worldwide mission. We need the Wis- 


consin reactivation advance procure- 
ment in fiscal year 1986, in order that 


its essential capability can be added to 
the fleet as planned. 
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Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, this at- 
tempt to forestall the reactivation of 
the battleship U.S.S. Wisconsin is 
clearly not in the interest of national 
security for a number of important 
reasons. First, the battleship has 
proven over the last 40 years to be a 
vital demonstration of national resolve 
and power projection. In World War 
II, Korea, and Vietnam, the battleship 
played a key role in the support of 
ground troops as they seized vital 
beachheads in North Africa, Europe, 
and the South Pacific. 


Second, today the battleship is the 
most efficient and effective platform 
for modern and highly accurate sea- 
launched cruise missiles. Most impor- 
tantly, the stationing of this battle- 
ship on the gulf coast will ensure that 
a rapid and determined response can 
be made to any threat in the highly 
volatile region of Central and South 
America. Mr. President, Secretary 
Lehman’s decision to reactivate the 
battleships is another example of the 
assertive and enlightened leadership 
he has shown in his stewardship of the 
U.S. Navy for the past 4 years. I urge 
my colleagues to support his request 
to reactivate the U.S.S. Wisconsin. 

Mr. EXON addressed the Chair. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska. 


Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senator 
Bumpers, Senator KENNEDY and Sena- 
tor CHAFEE be added as cosponsors to 
the amendment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. EXON. Mr. President, about 3 
hours ago when we started this 
debate, I advised the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee that I 
would be perfectly agreeable to an 
hour equally divided. I was ready to 
enter into that. As far as I know, there 
is no one on this side or the other side 
that wishes to debate this further. But 
obviously, the South has risen today. 
The South has risen in unity like it 
seldom is. I want to make sure that if 
there is anyone from the South, Dem- 
ocrat or Republican, that feels he or 
she is missing out of anything here, 
this is the time to come over because I 
believe we have had almost unanimous 
support for the fourth battleship from 
the South. 


Having said that, I would say, Mr. 
President, that if we had all the 
money in the world for defense, which 
we do not have, then even this Senator 
might agree, OK, let us, just for safe- 
ty’s sake, buy one more of these things 
and put them into’service. With three, 
I think we have the firepower to deal 
with anything anyone can envision in 
the near future. One of the things 
that amazes me is despite the fact that 
we have had a very distinguished 
former Secretary of the Navy, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
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(Mr. CHAFEE] get up and give what I 
thought was a very well-reasoned 
speech about the inadvisability of this, 
and the Secretary of the Navy should 
know about firepower and so on—he 
joined with us in saying this is not a 
high priority expenditure of money. 


It has been said that we did make a 
commitment to increase commissions 
for the Navy. I agree with that. If the 
Chair will remember, I pointed that 
out specifically in my opening re- 
marks. I am not saying that just be- 
cause we met what the Navy wanted, 
we have added thereto, we have met 
what I think is a reasonable level of 
initiative. But good people can differ 
on what we should have in that area. 


Much of the argument today has 
been based on the proposition that a 
battleship is interchangeable with a 
carrier. I have listened to some of the 
debate with a great degree of amaze- 
ment because I think it is fundamental 
that a battleship and a carrier are not 
interchangeable. I do not think there 
is any question that a carrier has 
much more of a projection of a force 
possibility than does a battleship. We 
have three of them; the question is do 
we need the fourth one. 


I emphasize once again that I have 
not talked about the age of the battle- 
ship, bat since it has been mentioned, 
I might say there are also the Monitor 
and the Merrimac from the Civil War 
lying around someplace. If we want to 
go into reactivation of battleships, 
why not make it six instead of four? 


I am simply saying this is a matter 
of priorities, in my opinion, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I think this is not a wise expend- 
iture of money. I certainly appreciate 
the fact that when this was mentioned 
in the first instance, I heard some 
cries of anguish. I wanted to bring this 
up yesterday. In fact, Senator GOLD- 
WATER asked me to bring this up yes- 
terday. I was here prepared to bring 
this up. I was requested by others that 
they wanted the day to prepare for op- 
position. Trying to be fair, I agreed 
with that and agreed to put it aside 
until today. I see today a very stalwart 
effort on the part of those who oppose 
this to come to the floor and make 
sure the amendment does not pass. 


I go into this vote not expecting to 
win. In fact, I would be the most sur- 
prised person on the floor of the U.S. 
Senate if this amendment were to pre- 
vail. But sometimes we can move along 
in.a speedier fashion than I think we 
have here today to make a case, make 
a point, make a record that we are still 
not making the hard choices I think 
we have to make. 


When I hear some of the talk about 
the weakness of the U.S. Navy vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union, I think maybe we 
ought to straighten that out a little 
bit. I cannot do it today because I 


want to cut down on time. I am ready 
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to go to a vote. I simply say that all 
should recognize that the Soviet 
Union does not have a single battle- 
ship. All should recognize the Soviet 
Union does not have a single aircraft 
carrier: And all should recognize that 
every military expert I have talked to, 
including the highest-level Navy offi- 
cers, including civilian and military 
people in the U.S. Navy, say they 
would not for a minute think about 
trading the strength of our great U.S. 
Navy for that of the Soviet Union. 
Yes, they are improving, but to say we 
are going to make a great step forward 
by commissioning this fourth battle- 
ship, in my estimation, simply does 
not square with the facts. 

Madam President, I simply close by 
saying I hope that if any who feel in 
their right mind they can support the 
amendment I have offered, I think 
eventually, it will be recognized as a 
good one regardless of what happens 
in the upcoming vote. 

Have the yeas and nays been or- 
dered, Madam President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM). The yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

Mr. EXON. I know of no further 
speakers on this side for or against. I 
am prepared to go to a vote if it is the 
will of the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Madam Presi- 
dent, we are ready to vote. 

Mr. COCHRAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Madam President, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. I 
feel that our recent experience with 
the battleship reactivation program 
and the use of these vessels in the 
Mediterranean and providing us a new 
means of supporting amphibious oper- 
ations indicate quite clearly that the 
carrying out of the reactivation of the 
fourth battleship is a wise investment. 

It is clear to me that we save money 
in the long run by reactivating all four 
of these battleships. We already have 
the work done on two of them, and 
the third is in the yard now. 

Several of us who are supporting the 
reactivation of the U.S.S. Wisconsin 
delivered a letter 2 days ago to all Sen- 
ators explaining why the completion 
of this battleship program was so im- 
portant. 

Mr. President, I ask unaminous con- 
sent that a copy of that letter be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 

COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 

Washington, DC, May 21, 1985. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: We ask you to join us in 
opposing an amendment which would delete 
$53.5 million in long-lead funds to reactivate 
the fourth and final battleship, U.S.S. Wis- 
consin, from the Fiscal Year 1986 Depart- 
ment of Defense Authorization Bill. 
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Since World War II, the U.S. fleet has 
been frequently involved in containing 
crises and deterring the spread of conflict. 
From the Korean Peninsula to the Persian 
Gulf, naval forces have been a symbol of 
U.S. resolve to friends and foes alike. But in- 
creasing commitments have stretched our 
existing naval forces to the limit. 

To partly alleviate this problem, in 1981 
the Administration embarked on a program 
to reactivate and modernize four Jowa class 
battleships. With the addition of modern 
weapons and sensors, these unique ships of- 
fered a relatively quick and inexpensive way 
to relieve some of the pressure on our over- 
worked aircraft carriers, their crews and 
families. 

Two of the battleships, U.S.S. New Jersey 
(BB 62) and U.S.S. Jowa (BB 61) have al- 
ready rejoined the fleet where they are per- 
forming magnificently. Both have conclu- 
sively proven their value during extended 
deployments to the Middle East and Central 
America. The third ship, U.S.S. Missouri 
(BB 63), is presently being reactivated in a 
naval shipyard. 

Congress has firmly supported the battle- 
ship reactivation program in past years. 
Now in today’s fiscally constrained environ- 
ment, the battleships make more sense than 
ever. Faced with the need to hold down de- 
fense costs, we clearly need to do more with 
less. One couldn’t find a better example of 
that than the battleships. Each adds great 
combat capability (Tomahawk and Harpoon 
missiles, and 16” guns) at little more cost 
than a new frigate. Manning costs are rea- 
sonable as well. In fact, the Wisconsin will 
have a lower skill mix of sailors than a new 
frigate, yet will have the highest ratio of 
firepower to manpower of any surface ship 
afloat. 

The administration’s request to reactivate 
the Wisconsin is militarily sound and eco- 
nomically attractive. When Wisconsin re- 
joins the fleet there will be 2 battleships on 
each coast, thereby assuring continuous 
availability of these highly capable war- 
ships. As for cost, both previous reactiva- 
tions have been completed on time and 
below budget. U.S.S. New Jersey, for exam- 
ple, was delivered $1.0 million under project- 
ed cost and U.S.S. Jowa is expected to be 
about $5.0 million under cost. 

We urge that you support Wisconsin’s re- 
activation and oppose any amendment to 
delete funding for this urgently needed ad- 
dition to our fleet. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Madam Presi- 
dent, I believe that is all the discussion 
on the amendment. We are ready to 
vote. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Madam President, I 
have previously spoken on this but I 
did want to make some more remarks. 
It was said the idea of reactivating was 
an idea of lobbyists and that therefore 
this was a bad idea. But the issue of 
who originated the idea is not the 
point. The point is that studies have 
been made, the various cost savings 
that can occur are well known and, the 
utilization has been studied. All of 
these factors would indicate that 
whosever idea it was, it was a good 
idea. Whether that person was male or 
female or black or white, whenever an 
idea comes up that has merit and is 
checked out, then it is valid. 

In these days in which we have mas- 
sive cost overruns I think it is wise to 
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point out that the U.S.S. New Jersey, 
for example, was delivered for $1 mil- 
lion under its projected cost, and that 
the U.S.S. Iowa is expected to be deliv- 
ered for about $5 million under its pro- 
jected cost. These are examples of 
where there have been careful studies 
made and programs have been effi- 
ciently managed. In my judgment, our 
previous experiences with these battle- 
ships substantiate that reactivating 
the Wisconsin is a good idea that has 
been well tested. I think we ought to 
defeat this amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Madam Presi- 
dent, I believe that is all. May we have 
the vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senate from Nebraska. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania ([Mr. 
HEtInz] is necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. East] is 
absent due to illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber desiring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 30, 
nays 68, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 89 Leg.) 


Mitchell 
Nunn 
Pell 
Proxmire 


Melcher 
Metzenbaum 


NAYS—68 


Goldwater 
Gorton 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hecht 
Heflin 
Helms 
Hollings 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Kasten 
Laxalt 
Long 
Lugar 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
Mattingly 
McClure 


NOT VOTING—2 


Heinz 


So the amendment (No. 188) was re- 
jected. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Madam Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOLE. Madam President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 


McConnell 
Moynihan 
Murkowski 
Nickles 
Packwood 
Pressler 
Quayle 
Rockefeller 


Weicker 
Wilson 
Zorinsky 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Madam Presi- 
dent, I think while we have so many 
Members in the Chamber I would 
wish, as chairman of the committee, to 
make an announcement. We will be 
open for amendments at any time fol- 
lowing the recess, but I wish to an- 
nounce that following the disposition 
of the MX question we will take up 
chemical warfare. That is just an an- 
nouncement. 

Mr. DOLE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes. 

Mr. DOLE. Madam President, we are 
in the process of putting together a 
unanimous-consent request which 
would dispose of or postpone consider- 
ation of any of the Nicaraguan issues 
until Wednesday, June 5. We will have 
that ready to submit to the distin- 
guished minority leader in just a few 
moments. 

What it would do, in effect, would be 
to indicate that they would not be of- 
fered on the DOD authorization bill 
but they would be offered—well, they 
will be offered on June 5, and hopeful- 
ly we will have disposed of this bill by 
then. If not, we will be on the State 
Department authorization bill. It is 
my understanding that, if we can 
reach that agreement, there will be a 
part of that agreement that there is a 
willingness to let us vote on the Dodd 
amendment, the Kennedy amend- 


ment, the Nunn-Lugar-Boren amend- 
ment, and whatever other amend- 
ments that would be disposed of on 


that date dealing with Nicaragua. So I 
will have that available in just a few 
moments. I will give copies to the prin- 
cipals. If we can get the agreement, we 
will do that very quickly. 

Madam President, I have discussed 
this bill with the chairman of the com- 
mittee. It is his inclination to go late, 
late this evening in an effort to wrap 
this bill up by tomorrow evening or 
Friday evening or early Saturday 
morning. So if there are amendments 
that can be offered, they should be of- 
fered, and he has indicated the chemi- 
cal weapons amendment would be the 
one he would move to. 

ORDER FOR RECESS BETWEEN 3 AND 4 P.M. 
TODAY 

Mr. DOLE. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess between the hours of 3 
and 4 p.m. for the purpose of a secret 
briefing on the DOD authorization bill 
at 3 p.m. today in room S-407 in the 
Capitol. Senators only are invited. No 
staff. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Hearing no objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Will the majority 
leader yield for a question? 

Mr. DOLE. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I thought I heard 
him say something about Friday and 
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Saturday, but I am sure my ears de- 
ceived me. 

Mr. DOLE. No. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Since we are going 
to be carrying the bill over to accom- 
modate the Nicaraguan amendments 
and anything else that may be pend- 
ing—— 

Mr. DOLE. No, that was not my 
intent. Maybe I did not make it clear. 

If, in fact, we do not conclude action 
on the DOD authorization bill, we will 
be considering on the 5th the State 
Department authorization bill. So 
whichever bill might be pending on 
that date we would agree that the Nic- 
araguan amendments would be of- 
fered. It is my hope we will have fin- 
ished with this proposal and that we 
would be considering the State De- 
partment authorization bill. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Madam Presi- 
dent, relative to the leader mentioning 
about finishing this bill, I want to an- 
nounce that we are going to finish this 
bill and we are going to be here all 
night tonight, if that is required, and 
we will be here all night tomorrow 
night, if that is required, and if you 
are talking about Friday, we will stay 
in all night Friday night. I want to get 
people over here to offer amendments. 
Let us quit fooling around. Let us pass 
this piece of legislation. Then we can 
go home for the recess. Otherwise, we 
are going to recess right here. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. DOLE. If there are any addition- 
al questions, I suggest you submit 
those to the chairman of the commit- 
tee. 

CHEMICAL WARFARE 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Madam Presi- 
dent, some time today or tomorrow, we 
will undoubtedly bring up the chemi- 
cal warfare portion of the Defense au- 
thorization bill and, to stress the 
urgent importance of this, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a letter I have re- 
ceived from our commander in Europe, 
Gen. Bernard Rogers, dealing with 
this subject, be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

U.S. EUROPEAN COMMAND, 
APO New York, May 21, 1985. 
Hon. Barry GOLDWATER, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I believe that we 
both are of the opinion that the U.S. ulti- 
mate goal should be the complete and verifi- 
able ban of chemical weapons. However, the 
achievement of such a: goal is far down- 
stream. Meantime, a critical deficiency in 
our national defense posture is the lack of a 
ph ge chemical warfare deterrent capabil- 

4 was pleased to learn that your commit- 
tee supported the production of a modern 
chemical retaliatory capability. However, in- 
asmuch as further progress in the Congress 
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on this matter will be difficult, I want to 
present some thougħts you might find 
useful. 

A number of arguments are offered by 
persons who oppose procuring a modern 
chemical retaliatory capacity. Some believe 
a strong chemical defensive posture will of 
itself be adequate to deter chemical use by 
an aggressor. Although strong defensive ca- 
pabilities are necessary to assure survival of 
our personnel in a chemical environment, 
our experiences indicate even the best de- 
fense would not by itself assure the ability 
to sustain effective operations during pro- 
tracted chemical warfare. A force operating 
in a defensive—and thereby degraded—pos- 
ture would be at a distinct and possibly deci- 
sive disadvantage facing a force not so en- 
cumbered. All our recent investment to 
modernize conventional forces would then 
have been for naught. We must be able to 
threaten a potential initiator of chemical 
warfare with having to operate under simi- 
lar degraded conditions on the battlefield. 

Some believe our current chemical stock- 
pile is sufficient to pose a significant threat 
to an enemy and thus deter his use of 
chemicals. It is not. We have no chemical 
delivery system with which to strike effec- 
tively in the enemy’s rear areas, whereas 
the Warsaw Pact can strike our rear areas 
at will. We have enough short range chemi- 
cal munitions to last only a few days; the 
Pact can sustain chemical operations for 
several weeks. Except for a few days supply 
of short range munitions stored in Europe, 
the U.S. chemical stockpile is positioned 
where effective use in Europe would be de- 
layed; Pact munitions are positioned where 
they could be employed on short notice. 

It is also argued that CW modernization is 
not appropriate because none of our NATO 
allies have indicated a willingness to accept 
new CW munitions. As I have stated public- 
ly, there are—and should be—no plans for 
stationing new binary CW munitions on Eu- 
ropean soil, so I consider this argument in- 
appropriate. Official NATO strategy calls 
for a CW retaliatory capability in all regions 
and there have been no indications that our 
allies wish to change that strategy. 

The President’s FY86 Defense Budget 
presents a program for providing an ade- 
quate chemical retaliatory capability which 
will contribute significantly to deterring 
chemical warfare and should, at the same 
time, strengthen our efforts to negotiate a 
chemical weapons ban. It will initiate acqui- 
sition of a survivable, deep-strike, persistent 
agent, delivery capability now absent from 
our present stockpile. It will provide suffi- 
cient quantities of short range munitions. 
Finally, because the program will result in 
binary munitions which are inherently safe 
to store and handle, it offers potential de- 
ployment options, short of placing chemical 
agents on foreign soil, which could enhance 
the timeliness of our retaliatory response. 

I seek your support, and that of the mem- 
bers of your committee, in convincing your 
colleagues in the Senate of the need to start 
producing binary chemical munitions of the 
appropriate types. 

With gratitude for your support and all 
good wishes, 

Sincerely, 
BERNARD W. ROGERS, 
General, U.S. Army, 
Commander in Chief, Europe. 


“NAVY BUSINESS AS USUAL WITH GENERAL 
DYNAMICS” 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
yesterday, Navy Secretary John 
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Lehman announced a series of actions 
against General Dynamics for perva- 
sive misconduct with respect to its 
Navy contracts. 

The trouble with Secretary Leh- 
man’s actions is that they are all bark 
and no bite. 

FAILURE TO IMPOSE PERSONAL ACCOUNTABILITY 

He has failed to impose any personal 
accountability against the officers of 
the corporation which has bilked the 
Navy and the taxpayers out of tens 
and perhaps hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

BUSINESS-AS-USUAL 

There is nothing surprising in Secre- 
tary Lehman’s business-as-usual an- 
nouncement. A rigid pattern has been 
followed by the services in these kinds 
of cases. Small contractors who are 
caught committing questionable or 
wrongful acts are pinned to the wall. 
Small companies have been put out of 
business and officials of small contrac- 
tors have been indicted and prosecut- 
ed. 

THE PENTAGON'S DOUBLE STANDARD 

Large contractors, typically, are 
slapped on the wrist at most. Officials 
of the giant firms are almost never pe- 
nalized. I cannot recall a single in- 
stance in 27 years in the Senate when 
even one high official of one of the 
giant contractors had been prosecuted 
for wrongful activities by the main 
Justice Department. If the Navy has 
ever recommended such action, it is 
one of the best kept secrets in Wash- 
ington. The Navy itself has refrained 
from exercising its own authority to 
penalize high corporate officials of the 
giant firms. 

THE NAVY'S INABILITY TO POLICE ITSELF 

Secretary Lehman’s decisions are 
further proof of the Navy’s inability to 
police itself and crack down on waste, 
mismanagement, and corruption in de- 
fense contracting. 

Secretary Lehman reportedly said, 
in his press conference yesterday, that 
he decided against singling out the top 
individuals of General Dynamics who 
have been implicated in alleged wrong- 
doing because of a “pervasive corpo- 
rate attitude” that exists throughout 
the defense community, and because 
of the pending Justice Department’s 
criminal investigation. This explana- 
tion is filled with more hot air than 
substance. 

THE NAVY PASSES THE BUCK 

The Navy, in essence, has passed the 
luck to the Justice Department. Jus- 
tice has been investigating General 
Dynamics for 10 months since reopen- 
ing an earlier investigation and I see 
no end to this phase of the inquiry so 
far. Even if Justice eventually decides 
to prosecute one or more individuals in 
this case, the Navy is giving the foxes 
a long time to romp around the chick- 
en coop. 

Secretary Lehman has refused to act 
positively on the Pentagon Inspector 
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General’s recommendation that the 
three individuals in question be sus- 
pended from participating in Navy 
contracts. Thus, these three officials, 
who have been involved in question- 
able actions, to say the least, will be al- 
lowed to continue doing what they 
have been doing, namely, participating 
in Navy contracts. In other words, as 
far as they are concerned, it is busi- 
ness as usual. 
LEHMAN’S ACTIONS INEFFECTIVE 

Secretary Lehman has announced 
that two of General Dynamics’ divi- 
sions will not obtain new contracts 
until it repays $75 million in over- 
charges and satisfies certain condi- 
tions. These conditions include the 
adoption of a code of ethics for its em- 
ployees. 

Whether the Navy actually recovers 
$75 million in real money from Gener- 
al Dynamics remains to be seen. In the 
past, such announcements by the Pen- 
tagon have amounted to little more 
than bookkeeping manipulations. 

The requirement that the company 
adopt a code of ethics is nonsensical. 
Who will enforce such a code when 
the chairman of the board and two of 
his top executives are the ones impli- 
cated in the alleged wrongdoing? 

DAVID LEWIS RESIGNS 

According to press reports today, 
David Lewis, chairman of the board of 
General Dynamics, will retire no later 
than January 1, 1986. If true, Mr. 
Lewis is being allowed a leisurely and 
graceful exit from a gigantic and scan- 
dalous mess. 

If Lewis’ stepping down was part of a 
deal between General Dynamics and 
the Navy to get anyone off the hook 
of ultimate responsibility, it will not 
work. The company has not yet ren- 
dered a full accounting for its ques- 
tionable and wrongful activities. No in- 
dividual has been made responsible. 
The Navy is still not protecting the 
taxpayer. 

ACTION AGAINST RICKOVER A TRAVESTY 

While Secretary Lehman has tapped 
the company on the wrist, Admiral 
Rickover has been hit with a baseball 
bat. 

The action taken against Admiral 
Rickover is a travesty. It says more 
about the Pentagon's double standard 
with respect to giant defense contrac- 
tors on the one hand and retired 
heroes on the other than about the 
admiral. 

Rickover will be known as the 
“Father of Nuclear Submarines” and 
an indomitable fighter against defense 
contract abuses long after the petty 
figures who now run the Department 
of Defense and the Navy are forgot- 
ten. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. QUAYLE. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

RECESS UNTIL 4 P.M. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the hour of 3 p.m. 
having arrived, the Senate will stand 
in recess until the hour of 4 p.m. 

Thereupon, the Senate, at 3 p.m., re- 
cessed until 4 p.m.; whereupon, the 
Senate reassembled when called to 
order by the Presiding Officer [Mr. 
Gorton). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is the amendment of 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp] No. 185. 

Who seeks recognition? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the quorum 
call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it isso ordered. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, what is 
the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is the amendment of 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp]. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, we have 
been in negotiations over the MX now 
for the last day-and-a-half and have 
not reached any agreement. I do not 
preclude the possibility of reaching an 
agreement, but the ball is now in the 
court of the administration. 

I am prepared to go forward with my 
amendment in the next few minutes, 
although I think the Dodd amend- 
ment is now pending and it is possible 
there will be a unanimous-consent 
agreement on that to delay until after 
the recess all Central America mat- 
ters. Having discussed it with the 
chairman, the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER], I think I shall go 
ahead and give my views on the Nunn 
amendment, which will be the pending 
amendment once the Dodd amend- 
ment is disposed of. 

AMENDMENT NO. 159 

Mr. President, for over a decade, suc- 
cessive Congresses have had to deal 
annually with the MX Program. I 
would suggest that few national secu- 
rity issues have commanded as much 
of the time and attention of this body. 

The first consideration by the Con- 
gress of the MX by that name oc- 
curred in connection with the fiscal 
year 1976 budget request. In his fiscal 
year 1976 annual Defense Department 
report, which was sent to the Congress 
a little more than a decade ago, then 
Secretary of Defense James Schlesin- 
ger said: 
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For the long term (mid-1980’s and beyond) 
we can provide an option to develop an en- 
tirely new ICBM, namely what has now 
been desginated the MX. 

Secretary Schlesinger went on to 
add, more than a little bit prophetical- 
ly, as it turns out: 

Given the many problems that still have 
to be resolved, we now propose advanced de- 
velopment of an ICBM that could be de- 
ployed interchangeably in the existing Min- 
uteman silos, in a land-based shelter or 
random deployment mode, or in an air- 
mobile mode. 

The MX could be deployed in the existing 
Minuteman silos, since that is the least ex- 
pensive mode, until such time as the threat 
to those silos has been definitely ascer- 
tained. At that point, we could commence 
deployment of the missile in one of the 
mobile modes. 

Mr. President, there we have it in a 
nutshell: At the point when, in Dr. 
Schlesinger’s words, the threat to Min- 
uteman silos had been “definitely as- 
certained,” we would “commence de- 
ployment in one of the mobile modes.” 
However, a funny thing seems to have 
happened on the way to implementing 
this sensible plan. The Nixon and Ford 
administrations continued the devel- 
opment of the MX missile and contin- 
ued the research on alternative basing 
modes. President Carter did the same, 
and with the aid of a thorough review 
by the Defense Science Board, selected 
a system of multiple shelters as the 
preferred MX basing mode. However, 
once the Reagan administration took 
office, the wheels started to come off 
of this sensible bipartisan approach, 
due primarily to campaign promises, 
at least in my view. 

First, the President’s campaign em- 
phasized the so-called window of vul- 
nerability created by the Soviet coun- 
terforce threat to our Minuteman 
silos. Second, the President made what 
many regard as an ill-advised decision 
to abandon the multiple-aim-point or 
deceptive basing system on which so 
much research had already been ac- 
complished under three previous ad- 
ministrations. In place of this ap- 
proach, the Reagan administration 
proposed three new basing approach- 
es, of unproven technical merit—deep 
underground basing of MX, a point 
ballistic missile defense of MX in silos, 
and carrying the MX on continuously 
patrolling aircraft. Within a few 
months the technical and political 
problems with each of these were 
readily apparent even to the Presi- 
dent's own expert review group, and, 
in desperation, at least as I view it, the 
administration turned to yet another 
last-minute scheme—the ‘“‘dense-pack” 
basing mode. 

At that point, only the appointment 
of the Scowcroft Commission could 
save the MX from extinction, and 
then only at an enormous sacrifice of 
the military utility of the system. In 
order to reach any degree of consen- 
sus, the Scowcroft Commission pro- 
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posed that we halve the planned de- 
ployment, from 200 MX missiles to 
100, and it had to recommend basing 
the MX in vulnerable Minuteman 
silos, because there were no other 
timely basing options that would have 
been more survivable than Minuteman 
silos except—and this is a big 
“except”—for the multi-aim-point 
basing system which the President 
had already publicly rejected. That 
system involved the elements of mobil- 
ity and deception. 

Those two elements are the key, and 
I think remain the key, to MX basing. 
Thus the Scowcroft Commission could 
only call for “additional” research on 
survivable basing modes, which might 
offer the MX more survivability at 
some later point. 

Thus, Mr. President, we find our- 
selves in the following regrettable po- 
sition today—the MX missile, which, 
as Dr. Schlesinger’s decade-old words 
make clear, from the beginning was 
designed as a mobile missile, will be 
deployed in silos, not in a mobile 
mode. Moreover, the MX will be de- 
ployed in those very same vulnerable 
Minuteman silos about which then- 
President Carter was assaulted for 
having allowed such a “window of vul- 
nerability’’ to open. 

Mr. President, I have been a consist- 
ent supporter of the MX through all 
these twists and turns because I have 
wanted to keep survivable land-based 
ICBM’s as part of the strategic triad. 
In March, I voted with the majority of 
the Senate to remove the restrictions 
on the procurement of 21 MX missiles 
during fiscal year 1985, for two main 
reasons. 

First, in light of the willingness that 
has been shown by our NATO allies to 
make the difficult decision to accept 
the deployment of Pershing II and 
ground launched cruise missiles on 
their own soil, a vote by the Congress 
to cancel the MX Program before any 
deployments had occurred would have 
raised questions as to out own psycho- 
logical readiness to accept risks that 
allied governments already have ac- 
cepted, under great political pressure. 

Second, without the MX, it goes 
without saying that there would be 
less incentive in the near term for the 
Soviets to negotiate in earnest with re- 
spect to moving the strategic balance 
in the direction of greater stability. I 
think this is still an important ingredi- 
ent, though I will say in a few minutes 
where I view it on a scale of impor- 
tance. 

Finally, zero MX’s would leave no 
strategic land-based missile production 
line in place during the critical early 
years of the Geneva talks on nuclear 
and space arms. A warm strategic mis- 
sile production line, I think, is impor- 
tant as a hedge against a complete 
breakdown in Geneva followed by a 
significant expansion of Soviet strate- 
gic forces. And I might also add that if 
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we do have a breakdown in Geneva, I 
think without much doubt that the 
SALT II limitations are going to be 
disregarded by both sides. In that case, 
I do not want us to find ourselves 
without a warm production line for 
ICBM’s. 

Thus my vote this spring to unfence 
21, continue the production line, and 
my vote yesterday not to kill the pro- 
duction line in the Hart amendment. 

These are my reasons for voting as I 
have in the last 6 months. It is also im- 
portant to restate what my votes did 
not represent. 

My vote was not a vote to support a 
deployed force of 100 MX missiles in 
Minuteman silos or a total production 
run of 223 missiles. 

Many people, I think, today have a 
misimpression of this program, be- 
cause the program is viewed too often 
as 100 missiles, but it has never been 
100 missiles. 

It has been 100 deployed missiles; 
223 total missiles; every missile pro- 
gram has to have test and spare mis- 
siles. In the case of the MX, the 
number is 123 spare and test missiles. 

I have said for the last 2% years and 
I say again today, I do not support 
putting an MX force of anywhere near 
that size in a vulnerable position. I 
said that to the President a year ago 
and I talked about that extensively 
with members of the Reagan adminis- 
tration when the so-called bipartisan 
“gang of six” was negotiating with the 
President about the MX, arms control, 
and the build-down. 

Nor did my vote indicate that I 
think the MX is our highest priority 
strategic program. I do not rate the 
MX in vulnerable silos as being any- 
where nearly as important, for in- 
stance, as the advanced cruise missile, 
which is now underway. I do not rate 
the MX in vulnerable silos as being 
nearly as important as the advanced 
technology bomber, the so-called 
Stealth bomber. These improvements 
in the air-breathing leg of our triad 
are important for a number of reasons, 
including denying the Soviets a reload, 
refire capability for their ICBM silos. 

I might add, with respect to the 
Stealth bomber and the advanced 
cruise missiles, that these programs 
give us tremendous economic leverage 
on the Soviet Union; much, much 
more than you can possibly envision 
with the MX in vulnerable silos. The 
reason I say that is the Soviets have 
already invested several hundred bil- 
lion dollars in air defenses to defend 
against our present bomber force and 
probably anticipating to a consider- 
able degree the B-1, which is now 
being produced. No one has ever 
argued that it is impossible for them 
to defend against the Stealth technol- 
ogy. But what is abundantly clear is 
that the Soviets would have to very 
substantially revamp their entire air 
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, defense system if they are serious 
about getting to the same kind of ca- 
pability against the Stealth bomber 
that they now have against the B-52. 
And the same can be said for the air 
launched cruise missile and the ad- 
vanced cruise missile which will great- 
ly complicate their defense problems. 
So they are going to have a tremen- 
dous decision to make if they are 
going to go forward with defending 
their own airspace from the air- 
breathing leg of our triad, provided we 
continue to modernize that triad. If 
they do so, you can estimate the cost 
at somewhere between $500 billion and 
$1 trillion to upgrade their air de- 
fenses against these advanced technol- 
ogies, just to get back to where they 
are today. 

So the element of defense in strate- 
gic programs is not only measured in 
pure military terms but also in my 
view must be measured in economic 
terms, and I have been a very strong 
supporter of Stealth technology for 
that reason. 

I rate these two programs not just 
more important than the MX but 
much, much more important than the 
MX. I believe it will be a good sign for 
the world if we do not reach arms con- 
trol agreements—and I hope we do, 
but if we do not, I believe it would be a 
good sign for the Soviet Union to 
embark on a spending program of $500 
billion to $1 trillion to try to defend 
against our advanced bombers and 
cruise missiles. These Soviet resources 
then would be diverted away from the 
conventional armaments that put so 
much of the world into jeopardy from 
the Soviet general purpose forces—in- 
cluding Europe, the Persian Gulf, and 
Southwest Asia. Again, I repeat, I 
would much prefer to reach arms con- 
trol agreements so that neither super 
power continues to go through the fu- 
tility of some of the defense expendi- 
tures that are underway. But if that 
fails, I think we have to look at not 
just military equations but also eco- 
nomic trade-offs between the two na- 
tions which can have profound eco- 
nomic consequences. 

I believe that all of these programs 
including the Trident D-5 missile have 
a higher priority than the MX and 
now, particularly with the budget de- 
liberations on the Senate floor a week 
ago, we are really getting down to seri- 
ous cases. The Senate has approved 
zero real growth in defense. It is no 
longer a question of whether or not 
you philosophically support the MX. 
We are getting down to the point of 
whether the MX is more important 
than these other programs. We have 
already seen in the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee the way the MX is 
going to be paid for even if we only 
fund 21 is to slow down the other pro- 
grams which I have enumerated which 
I believe are a much greater priority: 
Slowing down programs like the ad- 
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vanced technology bomber, slowing 
down the advanced cruise missile, and 
slowing down the Trident Program. I 
will not vote to slow down these pro- 
grams to pay for the MX in a vulnera- 
ble silo. 

Mr. President, I am now at the end 
of the line on the MX as long as it is 
being deployed in the fixed Minute- 
man silos, and I underscore that point. 

For these reasons, I have an amend- 
ment pending at the desk—and I hope 
to offer it today—to limit the total 
number of MX’s deployed in vulnera- 
ble Minuteman silos, and I underscore 
again that deployment method, to 40 
missiles. The amendment provides 
basing sets and support ‘funds suffi- 
cient to deploy 40 missiles but no 
more. The amendment specifies that, 
beginning with fiscal year 1986, the 
only missiles authorized for produc- 
tion shall be a minimum number 
needed for reliability testing or spares. 
For 1986, the amendment would pro- 
vide for the production of 12 spare 
missiles, and I anticipate that if we 
continue at 12 per year, if this amend- 
ment passes, I anticipate we will con- 
tinue to produce MX’s at 12 per year 
for the next several years. Of course, 
if we accelerated production on tests 
and spares, then we could complete 
the program for tests and spares 
sooner than that. 

The news media has talked exten- 
Sively about 100 missiles, but the MX 
program, as I mentioned, is not 100 
missiles, it is 223 missiles. The Air 
Force intends to buy an extra 123 mis- 
siles for testing and spares. Whatever 
number we deploy, whether it is 40 or 
more, we are going to have to have 
many more missiles than that if we 
are going to have a viable program. 
Each year as they do in the existing 
Minuteman Program, and have done 
for years, the Air Force removes a cer- 
tain number of operational missiles 
from the silos to test them at the test 
range. They put spare missiles in 
those silos to take the place of the 
missiles they go out and test. We are 
going to have to do that with the MX 
whether we deploy 40 or whether we 
deploy 50 or whether we deploy more. 
I do not accept the Air Force’s argu- 
ment that even for a force of 40 MX’s, 
123 spares are needed. If we get into 
full-scale debate on MX, we will hear a 
lot of numbers bounced around, and 
one of the assumptions the Air Force 
makes in these numbers is that even if 
you deploy 40, you still need 123 tests 
and spares. I do not agree with that. I 
know that you need some tests and 
spares. No one knows precisely in my 
view, including the Air Force, exactly 
how many are needed. My guess if, if 
we limit the deployment to 40 or 50 
missiles, we will need 60 to 80 spares 
rather than 123 spares. 

These restrictions are to be con- 
tained in the fiscal year 1986 defense 
authorization bill, and the missiles and 
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spares will have to be addressed not 
only in that bill but we will have to ad- 
dress the spares in the years to come. I 
do not know the precise number that 
is correct now. I believe if this amend- 
ment passes we will get a much better 
figure from the Air Force in the 
coming months. 

Congress could, of course, discontin- 
ue or renew the restrictions in this 
amendment in future years depending 
on the administration’s own program. 
For instance, if the administration 
submitted a new basing mode program 
for the other missiles that they would 
be precluded from deploying by my 
amendment, that is, the other 60, I 
would be willing to take another look 
at that. What I am speaking of is a 
limitation on putting MX’s in vulnera- 
ble Minuteman silos but not necessari- 
ly a limitation on the overall MX Pro- 
gram, depending on the administra- 
tion. The ball will be in their court. 

Another contingency we would have 
to watch is a breakdown in the Geneva 
talks followed by a Soviet expansion of 
their strategic missile forces. As I men- 
tioned yesterday evening, if the ad- 
ministration seeks to portray this 
amendment as a threat to the Geneva 
talks, then that will mean the adminis- 
tration is basically taking the position 
that they are going to continue to be 
locked in concrete on the basing mode 
because this amendment does not bar 
future MX’s in a different basing 
mode. It bars a continued deployment 
of MX missiles in a vulnerable basing 
mode. So the question as to how this 
will be perceived in Geneva is largely a 
question of how the administration 
itself will describe this amendment. If 
they describe it accurately, if they 
quote what I had said here on the 
floor and what other cosponsors have 
said, then this will not have any ero- 
sive effect in Geneva, particularly if 
they say that they are willing to go 
back and take another look at mobility 
and deception, if the President is will- 
ing to say, “Yes, that was a statement 
I made in the campaign in 1980 but 
now is 1985, I have been President for 
5 years, I see the difficulties that are 
posed in different basing modes. I see 
the importance of relative invulner- 
ability in land-based missile basing and 
I am willing to forget the past and go 
forward.” 

If he takes that position and has an 
open mind and instructs the Pentagon 
not to rule out mobility and deception 
and not to rule out other possible com- 
binations, then it seems to me that 
this will be a plus in Geneva, because 
he would be telling the Soviets, “We 
are not going to continue to watch you 
build SS-18’s while we build mobile 
missiles. We are not going to continue 
watching you build your SS-18’s, more 
accurate, and put them in vulnerable 
positions as you have done.” 
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If the administration takes that 
view, there will be no erosive effect in 
Geneva. 

If, on the other hand, the adminis- 
tration says: “This kills the program, 
it does the program in, and we are no 
longer going to be able to have MX’s,” 
then what the administration is really 
saying is that we are still stuck on a 
1980 campaign promise, that we are 
not going to change, we are going to 
continue down that road, and we are 
going to rule out certain basing ele- 
ments which are enormously impor- 
tant. 

So the ball is in the administration's 
court. If they take the latter position, 
any damage that may be done in 
Geneva will be as a result of their 
locked-in position, rather than the po- 
sition of the Senate, and their own 
words could become self-fulfilling 
prophecies. That is the way I see the 
Geneva situation. 

How does this recommended pro- 
gram square with the 1983 Scowcroft 
Commission report? 

First, the amendment recognizes, as 
did the Commission, that the imbal- 
ance in hard-target kill capability 
must be redressed, at least in part, if 
the Soviets are to have incentives 
either to move toward mobility on 
their own or to do so under a negotiat- 
ed arms control regime. 

Second, it recognizes, as did the 
Scowcroft Commission, that a warm 
production base for a large throw- 
weight missile is useful to hedge 
against and constrain a Soviet strate- 
gic forces breakout. 

Third, it acknowledges, as did the 
Commission, that the failure to deploy 
the MX would send a wrong signal to 
the Soviets and to the world with 
regard to our national will. 

The real difference between my pro- 
posal and that of the Scowcroft Com- 
mission is with respect to the total 
number deployed. And I would certain- 
ly acknowledge that it is a significant 
difference. Why 40 instead of 100? I 
believe that 100 MX’s deployed in vul- 
nerable silos would raise problems 
that could be minimized or averted by 
a smaller deployment of only 40 mis- 
siles. Let me cite two or three reasons 
for that view: 

First, 100 MX’s deployed in this 
manner, in my view, would exacerbate 
the problem of a hair-trigger launch 
by both sides. These 100 MX missiles, 
if we put them all in vulnerable silos, 
would be a very tempting target for 
Soviet planners in any kind of con- 
frontation. They would also be seen as 
such an important asset by our side 
that our own authorities would be ex- 
tremely loath to risk losing them in an 
effort to ride out a Soviet attack, to be 
certain that we were not making any 
miscalculation or mistake in terms of a 
real attack. 

I think that is enormously impor- 
tant. It has to be considered. It has 
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been on my mind a long time. Many 
people who have opposed the MX 
have brought it up over and over 
again. I think that is a real argument, 
a legitimate argument, not a fictitious 
argument, and I believe that both su- 
perpowers are moving inexorably 
toward that position; and that is the 
position the Scowcroft Commission 
warned us against. If we do move in 
that direction, it would move “launch 
on warning” from being a “back 
burner” option to an option squarely 
on the front burner of our strategic 
policy. I do not believe that bodes well 
for our national security or world se- 
curity, and I certainly do not believe 
that we should do anything that 
would encourage that kind of develop- 
ment. 

Second, limiting the MX deployment 
to 40 missiles or 400 warheads would 
have another advantage. It would 
bring some finality to the program 
and give the Air Force the incentive to 
move forward vigorously on the Midg- 
etman missile and its basing mode. I 
would contend now, human nature 
being what it is, that the Air Force 
does not have that incentive. They 
almost have a reverse incentive on the 
Midgetman as long as we have the 100 
MX’s being debated vigorously each 
year. 

I might add one other point: I be- 
lieve that if we are able to adopt this 
amendment and if it survives in con- 
ference, we will largely remove the 
MX from the debate on military stra- 
tegic programs for at least another 
year or two. That will depend on the 
administration, what they do with the 
basing mode. But I believe that a 
number of Senators, if they know that 
we have a cap on deployment, will be 
willing to vote the missile necessary 
for testing and spares for a viable MX 
program. 

This amendment would have the ad- 
ditional advantage of causing the Con- 
gress to focus on Midgetman, and I be- 
lieve Congress has not done that. We 
have a lot of people in Congress who 
are looking at -the Midgetman as a 
panacea, saying “Bring on the Midget- 
man; kill the MX. The Midgetman will 
save us. The Midgetman will produce 
stability.” Well, all of those things 
may be true, and I hope they will be. I 
am very favorable toward the Midget- 
man and the concept set forth for it 
by the Scowcroft Commission, particu- 
larly if we can reach an arms control 
agreement with the Soviet Union. But 
I do know there is no such thing as a 
panacea with land-based missiles. I 
know that the Midgetman basing 
mode is going to be very tricky, and it 
depends to a considerable degree on 
what kind of arms control agreement 
we get in Geneva. If you postulate an 
unlimited Soviet MIRV'd missile capa- 
bility, deploying the Midgetman be- 
comes a very difficult matter and it 
could be very expensive. It could be 
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very manpower intensive, given securi- 
ty problems, the interface with the 
public, and so forth. I think the Midg- 
etman program has not yet come 
under full public scrutiny, and it will 
run into considerable debate. Again, I 
stress that I hope it will end up being 
a viable program. I think its virtues as 
well as its drawbacks need to be con- 
sidered by Congress while we still have 
the MX production line warm. 


I do not believe we should kill the 
MX Program, certainly not until we 
have Midgetman debate, which we 
have not yet had, and we know which 
way that program is going. I believe 
that this amendment will have the 
effect of accelerating both the Midget- 
man program in the Pentagon as well 
as the Midgetman debate in Congress. 


Last, but most important, I again 
cite the budget. At the time the Scow- 
croft Commission drafted its report, 
the full implications of the massive 
Federal deficit had not yet come to 
bear on the defense budget. What was 
realistic in the expectation of a 6- or 7- 
percent real increase in defense spend- 
ing is simply not feasible in the con- 
text of zero defense growth. Holding 
the MX Program to 40 deployed mis- 
siles would help ease the budgetary 
pressures on other higher priority 
strategic programs including those 
that I have mentioned: the advanced 
cruise missile, the advanced technolo- 
gy bomber, and the Trident D-5 mis- 
sile. I emphasize that these strategic 
programs were also strongly endorsed 
by the Scowcroft Commission report. 
Contrary to popular recollection, it 
was not just a report on the MX. 
Nobody ever asked the Scowcroft 
Commission what would happen if you 
had to cut the ATB or the advanced 
cruise missile or slow down the Tri- 
dent Program in order to put 100 MX’s 
in vulnerable silos. That question was 
never posed or addressed by the Scow- 
croft Commission, so far as I know. 


In closing, let me quote from an Air 
Force report to Congress dated Febru- 
ary 1982. It will be recalled that the 
President’s original decision on» MX 
was to deploy 40 of these missiles as 
an interim solution until a permanent 
solution could be found. This hap- 
pened prior to the Scowcroft Commis- 
sion. I quote from that 1982 Air Force 
report: 


The initial deployment of 40 MX in exist- 
ing silos will be sufficient to hold the most 
threatening Soviet silo sanctuaries at risk. 
However, it is not sufficient to pose a desta- 
bilizing threat of a disarming first strike. 
With ten highly accurate warheads each, 
the 40 operational MX missiles will counter- 
balance 308 Soviet SS-18s and threaten a 
few “superhard” control centers. However, 
neither MX by itself, nor MX combined 
with 900 Minuteman III Mark 12A war- 
heads can deliver a crippling blow to the 
total of the approximately 1,400 Soviet silos. 
This will provide sufficient fire-power on 
line in a timely manner to allow the U.S. to 
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pursue further basing options without fear 
of Soviet coercion. 

I must say that I continue to find 
this Air Force logic very compelling. 
Clearly, 40 MX’s is well short of the 
coverage necessary for the Soviets to 
view the MX as a first-strike weapon. 
Moreover, since we know that the MX 
will only be used in retaliation, we do 
not need to have enough re-entry vehi- 
cles to cover all the Soviet silos for one 
very good reason—large numbers of 
those Soviet silos will be empty by the 
time our MXs would be launched. 

This does not mean we do not need- 
hard target kill capability. We do have 
that coming on, not only in the MX, 
we have it coming on in the Trident II 
missile which will also have the great 
advantage of being relatively invulner- 
able. 

We need to persuade the Soviets, 
and we must, that we can rapidly re- 
target and launch the MX toward 
their silos that contain withheld 
ICBM'’s and 400 warheads. 

Contrary to some who have de- 
scribed it as a fig leaf, if you think 
about 400 nuclear warheads many 
times more powerful than Hiroshima 
being described as fig leaf, it tells us 
how far we have gone down the nucle- 
ar road. That is one heck of a fig leaf. 

To those who regard this as inad- 
equate, let me remind them that in a 
scant few years, the Trident II missile 
with substantial hard-target kill capa- 
bility will be here. Within a short 
period of time we will backfit this mis- 
sile into the first 10 Trident subma- 
rine—thus greatly multiplying our 
prompt hard-target kill capability. 
This capability—the Trident II—will 
have one key attribute that MX 
lacks—the Trident II is a survivable 
counterforce missile. 

I further add that the small ICBM, 
which is also to be an accurate missile, 
will be available hopefully, particular- 
ly if this amendment has the effect of 
accelerating the program, in the early 
1990’s, and I remind my colleagues 
that this amendment does not close 
the door to further MX deployments, 
if—and I stress “if”—a more survivable 
basing mode is proposed which is feasi- 
ble in the view of the administration 
and Congress. 

I urge my colleagues to consider the 
merits of this proposal. In capping the 
MX deployment, we provide a degree 
of finality to this most controversal 
and wearying program. 

We further send the Air Force and 
Pentagon a message that they need to 
hear, and that is that we expect them 
to be serious and we expect them to 
move prudently down the road of the 
small ICBM and to take another look 
at survivable basing modes, because 
Congress is not going to continue to go 
down the road forever on the MX mis- 
sile in Minuteman silos. 

The amendment, incidentally, will 
save a significant amount of money, 
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$1.3 billion, from the President’s re- 
quest, and $350 million more than the 
committee recommendation. That is in 
1986 dollars. We will save about $6 bil- 
lion more in fiscal year 1987 and 
beyond if we limit the total number of 
spares for the program to 60 missiles, 
and again that is unknown. It may 
take a few more than that. I certainly 
would reject any indication it would 
take 123. 

As to the arguments about the effect 
of this amendment in Geneva, it has 
been beyond our power to use the MX 
as a very big bargaining chip, and I 
emphasize “big.” It has some value, 
since the administration devalued the 
MX by cutting its numbers in half and 
abandoning any semblance of surviv- 
ability. 

By these actions the MX was ren- 
dered less militarily valuable and less 
of a bargaining vehicle, though it does 
retain some military value and it does 
retain some bargaining potential. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for questions? 

Mr. NUNN. I yield. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, if I 
might pose a question to the Senator 
from Georgia, in listening carefully he 
made the statement that this amend- 
ment would not prejudice the ultimate 
size of the program if it were the deci- 
sion of the administration to go above 
50. Is that my understanding? 

Mr. NUNN. I am sorry. I am hearing 
two conversations here. Would the 
Senator mind repeating? 

Mr. WARNER. The question is, does 
the Senator’s amendment rule out the 
possibility that the program could 
eventually reach a level of 100 missiles 
deployed? 

Mr. NUNN. No, this amendment 
would not do that, but it does make it 
clear that that would not be accepta- 
ble in the existing basing mode. 

Mr. WARNER. So the burden is 
then put on the administration and 
others to submit to Congress alterna- 
tives for basing that Congress would 
have to approve. 

Mr. NUNN. That is correct, regard- 
ing the MX, and the other alternative 
would be to accelerate the Midgetman 
Program and to move forward on that 
one rapidly, so I do not say just the 
MX. I am in favor of an updated land- 
based missile system, and I hope we 
could find either an acceptable basing 
mode for the MX or we could acceler- 
ate the Midgetman, or perhaps some 
combination of both. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I in 
the past several years have been a 
member of the Subcommittee on Stra- 
tegic Systems, which received the tes- 
timony relating to this program for 
several years. To the best of my recol- 
lection, including the testimony that 
was supplied to the subcommittee this 
year, no witness has been forthcoming 
that there is a possibility of an alter- 
native basing mode, the one possible 
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exception being some concept employ- 
ing a BMD. So my question would be, 
does the Senator have any knowledge 
of the existence of a possible viable 
basing mode, other than the silos, that 
might eventually be acceptable to 
Congress? 

Mr. NUNN. I say to my good friend 
from Virginia there is no way that I 
can spell out the basing mode that 
would be viable and acceptable to Con- 
gress, acceptable in terms of economic, 
military, and so forth, here on the 
floor of the Senate, but I do know 
what happens in the Pentagon when 
the President takes the position that a 
particular basing mode is out of order 
in a campaign and later that position 
is reiterated to the various commis- 
sions studying the basing mode. They 
have a very clear understanding, in my 
view, that certain elements were ruled 
out because they were so similar to a 
past proposal. So I am saying a fresh 
start is necessary with clear instruc- 
tions from the President and from the 
Secretary of Defense that all basing 
modes should be examined and we 
would not rule out elements like mo- 
bility and deception, perhaps decep- 
tion combined with some ballistic mis- 
sile defense, perhaps channeling some 
of the SDI Program further into the 
shortrun protection of our deterrent 
rather than the long run more esoteric 
research program. 

So all these things are possibilities, 
if the Pentagon is given kind of a clear 
signal that the administration could 
give it and that this amendment at- 
tempts to give it. 

Mr. WARNER. Given the interpreta- 
tion of the amendment that it does 
not cap further deployments beyond 
40, are there other alternatives? 

Mr. NUNN. I would not agree with 
that. It does cap. It does cap further 
deployments beyond 40 in the Minute- 
man basing mode. It does not rule out 
further deployments in other basing 
modes. Of course, they would have to 
be approved by Congress, proposed by 
the administration. 

Mr. WARNER. I understand that 
quite clearly. But are there other op- 
tions or other alternatives that might 
arise that would enable the adminis- 
tration to come forth and seek from 
Congress the authority to go forward 
with additional deployments? Suppose 
the Soviets had a breakout. Suppose 
they converted some of their existing 
systems to have more MIRV’ing. Sup- 
pose it was a more substantial imbal- 
ance than we already know, and in the 
judgment of this Senator the imbal- 
ance is quite substantial now when 
you compare their building program 
for this type of missile to this coming 
fiscal year’s and ours. 

Mr. NUNN. With regard to compari- 
son on land-based missiles, the Sena- 
tor, I think, is correct. The Soviets 
have a very vigorous and robust pro- 
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gram. We have a rather robust pro- 
gram in other areas. I think the Sena- 
tor would agree. I think to get an over- 
all picture of the balance you have to 
consider not just the U.S. land-based 
versus Soviet land-based missile com- 
parison. Also you have to consider sub- 
marines, you have to consider accura- 
cy, you have to consider communica- 
tions, and you have to consider the 
very robust air-launch Cruise Missile 
Program that we have underway, the 
B-1, the Stealth bomber, and other 
programs. 

But as far as the more narrow com- 
parison of land-based versus land- 
based there is no doubt that the Sovi- 
ets have a more robust program going 
than we do. In fact, I said, and really 
not very facetiously, that the Soviets 
seem to have read the Scowcroft 
report much more carefully than we 
have because they are with their SS- 
25 moving forward very vigorously 
with a mobile single warhead program, 
and they are moving forward with 
their SS-24 with a MIRV Program 
that will also be mobile, while we are 
at the same time here in effect voting 
and debating on an SS-18 type missile 
in an SS-18 type silo, admittedly with 
somewhat more accuracy. 

Mr. WARNER. Perhaps I can phrase 
this in another way. 

Mr. NUNN. But I would say to the 
Senator I think the Senator's question 
is a pertinent one and a very impor- 
tant question. If the Soviets were to go 
out and break out of Geneva, break 
out of SALT II, start further MIRV’- 
ing their 18’s and heavy missiles, 
which they are capable of doing, I 
think we would have to take another 
look at all elements of our program 
and I think the MX would have to be 
looked at again. 

Mr. WARNER. So then we have the 
alternatives of additional MX deploy- 
ment other than in the existing silos, a 
deterioration in the Geneva progress, 
and quite possibly a Soviet breakout 
over and beyond the projections of all 
systems that we now are estimating 
for the purposes of Geneva and our 
present planning of the strategic pro- 


gram. 

So when this amendment is viewed, 
it should not be viewed just in the con- 
text of putting an absolutely squeezed 
grip on the silo system alone, but, in 
fact, there are several options that 
might cause us to go back and read- 
dress the deployment of our MX in 
the Minuteman silos. 

Mr. NUNN. I think the Senator is 
correct. I think we have to reserve cer- 
tain flexibility and options. This 
amendment is not drafted as a perma- 
nent part of law. It is drafted and ap- 
plies for 1 year in terms of de jure ap- 
plication, and in terms of de facto to 
the sense of the Senate expressed here 
that we do not deploy more than 40 
missiles in the fixed-base silos, the 
Minuteman silos. But the MX produc- 
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tion line is kept open for just the pur- 
poses the Senator has enumerated. 

We do not know what is going to 
happen in Geneva. We do not know 
what is going to happen to the Soviets 
in terms of breaking out and going 
with further MIRV'ing. We do not 
know what is going to happen in Midg- 
etman. I think it is important, until 
some of these things are resolved, that 
we have an ongoing production line 
open and we keep our options open, 
but a clear intent here is expressed by 
Congress. 

Mr. WARNER. This is my last ques- 
tion, and then I will yield to others 
who may wish to enter into this collo- 
quy. 

My concern is very great with regard 
to the impact that this amendment 
would have with respect to the Geneva 
talks. Last night the Senator and I 
had the opportunity to talk to our 
former colleague, Senator Tower. I 
think he can best express his reserva- 
tions about this proposal elsewhere. 

But I am not certain the Senator 
took into consideration the impact of 
this amendment, and the possible 
adoption by the Senate, on these talks. 
I wonder if he might expand on that 
and his reasoning. 

Mr. NUNN. I think that is very im- 
portant. My friend from Virginia is 
correct. I have considered that at 
length. As a matter of fact, I have 
given the MX every benefit of doubt, 
and the doubts have been considerable 
for the last couple of years based not 
only on the Geneva talks that are now 
going on, but the hoped-for Geneva 
talks back a few years ago. I think it is 
an important element. 

I believe the question of the effect 
on Geneva, if the amendment were to 
pass, is largely in the hands of the 
White House. 

You have heard the parable about 
the fellow who asked the question: “I 
have a small bird in my hand. Is the 
bird alive or is it dead?” 

Obviously, the person who had the 
bird in the hand could have made the 
answer wrong either way by squeezing 
or releasing. 

The administration can play this one 
of two ways. They can say that this is 
a clear indication from Congress that 
the basing mode in the MX has run its 
course and they are going to take a 
fresh look and eliminate any past pre- 
conceived notions about limitations on 
flexibility. They can say they are 
going to move vigorously on the Midg- 
etman and all of this together is going 
to make us stronger and have a more 
robust, planned base system program 
in the future. If it is stated that way, 
then I believe the effects in Geneva 
will be positive. 

If, on the other hand, the White 
House says: 

The Nunn amendment has now greatly di- 


luted our prospects in Geneva. We have 
been robbed of a great bargaining chip and 
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a militarily valuable program. The MX is 
now dead. 

If they say that, then it could 
become a self-fulfilling prophecy be- 
cause the White House words are 
heard all over the world. My words are 
heard sometimes within this Chamber, 
but even that is on rare occasions. 

I think it depends on how they play 
it. It is clear what the amendment 
does. It is clear what it does not do, as 
the Senator has elicited with his very 
pertinent questions. 

So I think it is in the White House 
hands. It depends on how they would 
like to categorize this. 

I hope that their description and re- 
action, if the amendment were to pass, 
would be a positive reaction and not a 
negative reaction. But, again, that is 
beyond my control. 

Mr. WARNER. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. HART. Will the Senator from 
Georgia yield for a question? 

Mr. NUNN. I would be delighted to 
take other questions, but I am being 
called off the floor now by the fellow 
with the bird in his hand. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DIXON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIXON. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. } 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Parliamentary 
inquiry. What is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is the amendment of 
the Senator from Connecticut, Mr. 
Dodd. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that that 
amendment: be laid aside temporarily 
so that the Senator from Illinois can 
offer an amendment in which I will 
participate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the unanimous con- 
sent request? Hearing none, it is so or- 
dered. 

The Senator from Illinois. 

AMENDMENT NO, 189 
(Purpose: To require quarterly reports to 
the Congress on any funds in excess of 
those required to carry out the program 
for which they were appropriated) 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the distinguished 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Senator GOLDWATER, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Illinois (Mr. Drxon], 


for himself and Mr. GOLDWATER, proposes 
an amendment numbered 189. 
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Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 100, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new section: 

REPORT ON EXCESS FUNDS 

Sec. . Not later than 30 days after the 
date of the enactment of this Act and 
within 30 days after the end of each quarter 
thereafter, beginning with the first quarter 
which begins after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, the Secretary of Defense 
shall submit to the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives a report containing an esti- 
mate of the amount of funds in each De- 
partment of Defense appropriations account 
that, at the time of the report, is available 
for obligation and is in excess of the amount 
needed to carry out the program for which 
the funds were appropriated. The estimate 
shall include amounts attributable to infla- 
tion savings, foreign currency savings, 
excess working capital fund cash, and all 
other savings. This report shall also identify 
unanticipated cost increases resulting from 
adverse economic trends. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I thank 
my distinguished colleague and friend, 
the chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, for his cooperation in con- 
nection with this amendment. The sit- 
uation is that I had an amendment 
here on file, and the chairman did as 
well, addressing the problem that has 
occurred with respect to the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the situation 
that took place recently at the time 
that we were on the markup of the 
DOD authorization bill when the Sec- 
retary of Defense, through his associ- 
ates, suggested to us that they had 
found an additional $4 billion which 
would address many of the problems 
that occurred as a consequence of the 
zero real growth mark adopted 
through’ the budgetary process here 
on the floor. 

Mr. President, I really appreciate 
the cooperation of the chairman of 
the committee in connection with this 
amendment and the work done by 
both sides, including the distinguished 
ranking member, Senator Nunn, to ac- 
complish the amendment that is now 
before us. 

I understand it is acceptable to the 
majority, to the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee, to the ranking 
member, and others. 

The purpose of the amendment is 
simply to require prompt reporting on 
a quarterly basis of funds that are no 
longer required by the Department of 
Defense. The amendment in question 
would require the DOD to report regu- 
larly on the kind of savings that were 
identified recently when they found 
the $4 billion of unneeded funds. The 
kind of funds that would be contem- 
plated, of course, would be savings 
that are produced by lower inflation, 
savings produced by currency fluctua- 
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tions, contract savings, and things of 
that kind. 

This amendment, which has been 
agreed to by the majority and minori- 
ty staffs and the distinguished chair- 
man and the ranking member and 
myself, would require the Department 
of Defense to report within 30 days 
following the end of each quarter on 
potential savings. I suggest that the 
amendment would put an end to the 
midnight surprises. It would facilitate 
congressional oversight, it would lead 
to better stewardship of the taxpayers’ 
dollars, and in the long run would help 
us to do a better job in this place. And 
I need not remind my colleagues of 
the fact that the Congress has the 
power of the purse. 

So let me stress that this is not a 
partisan issue. It is an issue regarding 
the responsibility of this Congress. I 
want to express my appreciation to 
the chairman for his cooperation and 
to say to my colleagues that I believe 
this is a very useful and helpful result 
that will obtain when this amendment 
is adopted to see to it that in the 
future when we deal as we do with 
these difficult challenges, we have 
been trying to provide an adequate de- 
fense for this great Nation with limit- 
ed funds. In the work of the authoriz- 
ing committee, the Armed Services 
Committee and later here on the floor 
when we consider DOD authorization 
legislation, we will have this useful 
tool by which the Department of De- 
fense will be required 30 days within 
the end of every quarter to provide to 
us the important and essential infor- 
mation so that we can know the finan- 
cial conditions and respond according- 
ly in our work. 

I want to again express my apprecia- 
tion to the chairman. Perhaps. he 
would like to indicate, as I have al- 
ready publicly done, that this is ac- 
ceptable on the majority side. 

I notice that the ranking member is 
absent at this point. But I can repre- 
sent to the body that I have the assur- 
ance of this side that the amendment 
is acceptable. 

Mr. President, I see my warm friend, 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio, 
here’ who has done exceptional work 
in the committee and on the floor on 
this question. I believe he may be in- 
terested in being heard as well. 

Does the chairman of the committee 
wish to indicate anything about this 
amendment, may I ask? 

I have concluded my remarks. I have 
indicated that this is acceptable, and 
the distinguished chairman and 
myself are the principal sponsors of 
the amendment. It is acceptable to the 
ranking member on the minority side. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I believe the 
Senator from Ohio would like to make 
a few remarks. Then I will answer. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I ask the 
distinguished chairman. I am a little 
bit uncertain as to exactly what has 
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happened to this $4 billion that we 
talked about because it is my under- 
standing in talking to staff that much 
of that $4 billion has now.been eaten 
up in things that we restored in one 
way or another, such as the $1 billion 
set-aside for base closure. We put back 
in the 120 M-1 tanks that had been 
cut; the F-15 was restored from 42 to 
48; 3 more AV-8B’s were restored, 3 F- 
14’s and I do not know what else goes 
on that list. 

I am not certain exactly when. and 
how that was done and whether there 
is any more of that $4 billion yet to be 
allotted that the Pentagon had said 
was surplus and wanted it applied to 
these different systems. 

So I ask the distinguished floor man- 
ager, our chairman, whether he has 
any figures on that or whether we can 
get those so we will know whether any 
of the $4 billion is still left over there. 
I am not in favor of leaving any slush 
funding over at the Pentagon in effect 
for them to play around with. If we, in 
our own allocations, have used up the 
money—which is what I have been 
told by staff—if that is correct, then 
we may have eliminated much of the 
$4 billion here. It would be a futile 
gesture for me to go ahead with the 
amendment that I originally proposed 
yesterday and temporarily withdrew; 
an amendment which would have pro- 
posed that they return the $4 billion 
to the general fund. Can the distin- 
guished floor manager of the bill 
spread a little light on this for me 
here? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, it 
will take a little time. But I will be 
very happy to try to help my friend 
from Ohio. The reductions up to date 
when that disclosure was made were 
about $3.4 billion. There was some ad- 
ditional reductions that were refund- 
ed, under strategic, the space launch 
support, $85 million; the B-25 modifi- 
cations, $75 million; the advanced tac- 
tical bomber, $100 million; small 
ICBM, $200 million; the DOE pro- 
grams, $65 million. That totals $525 
million in the strategic account. 

We get to the tactical account. 
There have been reductions of $4 mil- 
lion up to that point. The defense re- 
search sciences, $30 million; Army air- 
craft spares, $50 million; M-1 tank, 
$260 million; M-1 tank advance pro- 
curement, $40.8 million; Navy research 
and development, $20 million; AV-8B 
aircraft, $45 million; F-14 aircraft, $80 
million; the C-20 aircraft, $22 million; 
the VH-60, $42.8 million; Navy aircraft 
spares, $32 million; U.S. Marine Corps 
Reserves, $20 million; JSTARS, $20 
million; the F-15, $150 million; the F- 
16, $80 million; the MC-130H, $30.6 
million; and the T-46, $68 million, for 
a total of $1034.2 million. 

We get to the Manpower Subcom- 
mittee, to delay the military pay raise 
to offset that and reinstall it, $471 mil- 
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lion. Under Seapower, additional, 
TAO, $164 million; LCAC, $44 million; 
TACS, $27.5 million; the SM-2(MR), 
$32.7 million; the SM-2(ER), $25.3 mil- 
lion; and the RAM, $5 million; a total 
of $298.5 million. 

Under military construction, hospi- 
tal additions, $140 million; occurring 
in Washington, Connecticut, and Cali- 
fornia. Family housing, new construc- 
tion, in California and New Jersey, 
$140 million; training facilities at Cecil 
Field, Florida; Fort Campbell, Ken- 
tucky; Wright-Patterson, Ohio; Fort 
Leonard Wood, Missouri, and the Na- 
tional Defense University in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, that was a total of 
$80 million; operations facilities, 
homeporting, Washington and New 
York, $36 million, for a total of $396 
million. 

Preparedness Subcommittee, indus- 
trial fund, $15 million; investment 
transfer, $10 million; asset capitaliza- 
tion, $170 million; BOS consolidation, 
$15 million; other logistics activities 
$90 million, for a total of $300 million; 
which came to a total of $3.247 billion. 
We did take another $1 billion as the 
Senator will recall out of this fund to 
establish a base fund for base closures 
which we hope can be used wherever 
we find it necessary to close bases. 
That comes to a total of a little over 
$4 billion—$4.237 billion. 

To make this better accessible to 
Members, I ask unanimous consent 
that the exact list, in case I misstated 
it, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was. ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

Programs restored with $4.0 billion 
{In millions of dollars) 
Strategic Subcommittee: 


Space launch support $85.0 


75.0 
100.0 
200.0 

65.0 


525.0 


Tactical Subcommittee: 
Defense research sciences 
Army aircraft spares 
M-1 tank 
M-1 tank Adv. Proc... 


30.0 

pone 50.0 
- 120/260.0 
120/40.8 


Navy aircraft spares.. 
USMC Reserves 


23/68.0 
1,034.2 


Manpower Subcommittee: Mili- 
tary pay raise in October 1986 .. 471.0 


Seapower Subcommittee: 
TAO 1/164.0 
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Military construction: 
Hospital additions (Washing- 
ton, Connecticut, Califor- 


Family Housing new con- 
struction (California, New 


Training facilities (Cecil 
Field, Florida; Fort Camp- 
bell, Kentucky; Wright- 
Patterson, Ohio; Fort Leon- 
ard Wood, Missouri; Na- 
tional Defense University, 
DD E O RRE A E «a cities 

Operations facilities (home- 
porting) (Washington, New 


Preparedness Subcommittee: 
Industrial fund, refund 
Investment, transfer 
Asset capitalization... 
BOS consolidation 
Other logistics activities 


Total program restorations. 3,024.7 


Base closure fund 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Did that answer 
my friend’s question? 

Mr. GLENN. Yes. I thank the distin- 
guished floor manager and the chair- 
man of the committee for that analy- 
sis. As I understand it, it comes right 
up to our $4 billion—almost identical 
with the $4 billion that the Pentagon 
had. I understand these programs 
have been added back from the zero 
level that we marked up to. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The disposition 
of the $4 billion as I described was 
done in the full committee by the 
action of the committee. 

Mr. GLENN. Was this done after 
they announced the availability of the 
$4 billion? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it was money actually added 
back. Otherwise, the items and the 
amounts that I have read would have 
been in the minus column. We use 
that fund of $4 billion to offset the re- 
duction in the budget that we took as 
a result of the 0-3-3 decision of the 
Senate. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, we were 
operating under duress in the commit- 
tee, if you will. But as I understand it, 
if I put through my amendment to re- 
store the $4 billion that the Pentagon 
had said they had surplus, it would, in 
effect, knock out once again all of 
these things that the distinguished 
chairman just read into the RECORD. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. 
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Mr. GLENN. I am pleased to hear 
that, Mr. President, because as the 
chairman knows, I did not favor going 
clear to the zero level anyway. I 
thought that on some of these pro- 
grams and some of the ones the Sena- 
tor has mentioned here, when we cut 
back too far in committee on some of 
these, we were going to stretch out 
those purchases and make the per-unit 
cost higher than they should be and 3 
or 4 years later, we were going to wind 
up with the same amount of defense 
but at a higher cost per unit, 

I do not disagree with restoring 
these. So with regard to these matters 
now, I shall withdraw permanently my 
proposal to require that the $4 billion 
surplus be returned to the Treasury, 
since it has been used, as I understand 
it, for the purpose of restoring some of 
these programs that would otherwise 
have been stretched out. 

The purpose of the amendment of 
Senators GOLDWATER and Drxon, of 
course, is to require prompt, reporting 
on a quarterly basis of funds no longer 
needed by DOD. I think that will give 
us a better handle on following some 
of these surpluses or deficits—either 
one—if they report regularly to us on 
the kind of savings that were identi- 
fied recently when they found the $4 
billion of unneeded funds. 

I am glad we have been able to re- 
store some of these funds to a more ef- 
ficient production basis, which is what 
we are doing, basically. As I under- 
stand it, the kinds of funds that will 
have to be reported are savings pro- 
duced by reason of less inflation, sav- 
ings produced by currency fluctua- 
tions, and savings that come from new 
contract procedures or whatever in 
contract savings. 

The amendment, as I understand it, 
also requires DOD to report within 30 
days following the end of each quarter 
on these potential savings. The 
amendment will put an end, we hope, 
to midnight surprises. It can facilitate 
congressional oversight and lead to 
better stewardship of taxpayer dollars. 

I do not see this as any partisan 
issue, as the chairman has said. It hap- 
pened in too many instances in years 
past and he gave some pretty good ex- 
amples last night of hangars and run- 
ways in Arizona and wherever, that I 
found very interesting. 

This is something on which I think 
the time has come. With the things 
that have come to light and what I 
view as a cavalier attitude taken by 
the Defense Department in regard to 
our Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee. They did not even tell us about 
this surplus when they knew we were 
going through all the pangs of trying 
to mark up a defense budget bill over 
here at three different levels. 

I am pleased to join with the distin- 
guished chairman and Senator DIXON 
in sponsoring this amendment. We 
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want to follow this on a quarterly 
basis. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my 
amendment regarding the return of 
the $4 billion. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank my 
friend from Ohio. I would like to com- 
mend him briefly on a statement that 
he made that is so, so true; that is, as 
we cut back on the purchase rate, the 
only place these prices are going is up, 
up, up. We have told the tank manu- 
facturer—that, I must say, changes 
from year to year—that we were going 
to buy about 9,000 tanks. We are 
buying them roughly at the rate of 
740 to 840 a year. If we cut that tank 
purchase back 100 each year, the cost 
of a tank is going to go up, and over 25 
years that I have watched the develop- 
ment of this tank, it has gone from 
$600,000 to over $1.1 million. This ex- 
perience will continue; it will happen 
in all of our aviation contracts. 

As my friend knows, we are trying to 
promote multiyear contracts so we can 
buy these things at a lesser price. Yet, 
even if we are successful in that, if we 
then have to tell the manufacturer, 
“We are sorry but the Budget Com- 
mittee tells us we can only spend so 
much this year so we have to elimi- 
nate the number” of aircraft or tanks 
or trucks or whatever it is that we are 
buying, the cost goes up. 

I would like to hear that told more 
and more, because many of my col- 
leagues get the idea that all we have 
to do is just chop it off. 

Let me make one more point that I 
have tried to make before. In this 
whole budget, this whole thing that 
we are discussing on the floor, in this 
year, there is one, only one, new item. 
That is a communications system for 
the Army and the Air Force that 
totals about $40 million. So we could 
scratch that and we would be really 
back to zero as far as the increase of 
this year. I hope we can keep that in 
mind. I hope the Budget Committee 
would keep that in mind and I hope 
the Pentagon would keep it in mind. 

I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GLENN. I have just one com- 
ment, Mr. President. I appreciate the 
Senator’s yielding for a brief com- 
ment. 

I am willing to join at any time on 
this multiyear budgeting thing. I 
think the sooner we get going with 
that, the better off we are going to be. 
We go through this drill every year, 
up and down, up and down; contracts 
on, contracts off; we chop and expand, 
chop and expand. There is no way for 
this thing ever to be done on an effi- 
cient basis unless we do it on mul- 
tiyear contracting, as I see it. 

Just to expand on what the distin- 
guished floor manager was saying a 
moment ago about the tanks: the pro- 
posed cutback in tanks would add to 
the cost of each tank about $100,000 in 
the overall buy, because we would be 
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changing the production rate just 
when we had it at a good efficient pro- 
duction rate. That same thing would 
apply across the board—F-14’s, F-15’s, 
and all the other things the distin- 
guished chairman announced a 
moment ago. 

I am glad we are getting back to a 
more efficient rate on these things. I 
am glad this $4 billion that they sup- 
posedly found surplus over there sud- 
denly, after we voted zero growth, can 
now be used to make a more efficient 
rate. I think since that is the case, I 
am happy to cosponsor the amend- 
ment that the floor manager and Sen- 
ator Dixon proposed. I hope that this 
results in better accounting and better 
comptrolling over at the Pentagon 
than we have been seeing in recent 
days. 

Mr GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
thank my friend, and before I yield to 
the Senator from Illinois, let me say I 
was just sitting here the other day 
thinking about the problems as wè en- 
tered into this discussion. It may be 
the problem of inflation, and some- 
times we sit here and forget that we 
have had inflation in all fields. I re- 
member a house I built many, many 
years ago. I paid $17,000 for it. That 
house sold for $1.5 million the other 
day. It is not worth it, but it brought 
$1.5 million. That is quite a bit of in- 
flation. 

I have an automobile that is 20 years 
old.. It runs beautifully. I paid $3,000 
for it. Today they are $18,000. That is 
about a 600-percent increase. All of us 
men, I do not have to remind my col- 
leagues of the days we could walk into 
a tailoring establishment, a real fine 
tailoring establishment and get a 
handmade suit for $150. Today they 
are about $1,500. So when we talk 
about tanks and airplanes and guns, 
we have to remember back to the 
problem of inflation that this country 
suffered. That is the real source of our 
trouble. I hope that we never have to 
live through it again. 

Mr. President, as to the amendment 
that has been offered, I have some 
comments. 

Mr. President, the amendment I 
offer, with the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Drxon] to the fiscal year 1986 na- 
tional defense authorization bill would 
require the Secretary of Defense to 
report to Congress on a quarterly basis 
the level of both estimated savings and 
funding deficiencies in the defense 
budget. This amendment would re- 
quire the Secretary of Defense to 
submit a report, not later than 30 days 
after the end of each fiscal quarter, 
which provides an estimate of the 
funds in each appropriations account 
that are in excess of the amounts re- 
quired to execute congressionally ap- 
proved programs or which fall short of 
requirements. 

Early last week, the Department of 
Defense identified slightly more than 
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$4 billion in savings which the Armed 
Services Committee has applied to 
fund high priority programs in the 
fiscal year 1986 budget. Included in 
the $4 billion were unobligated bal- 
ances from fiscal year 1985, savings re- 
sulting from inflation reestimates 
from fiscal year 1983-85 and in fiscal 
year 1986 request, savings anticipated 
from procuring O&M items through 
local commands, and savings resulting 
from excess receipts in the industrial 
and stock funds. Like my colleague 
from Ohio, I am not at all pleased that 
DOD chose to wait until the last possi- 
ble moment to tell us about these sav- 
ings, and my amendment is intended 
to prevent surprises like this in the 
future. 

But we must keep in perspective our 
mutual interest in providing for our 
national security. If we had not used 
these funds, we would have been 
forced to cut deeper into high priority 
defense programs. The fact is that we 
need these savings to fund an ade- 
quate defense program. 

And I remind my colleagues that we 
have all seen, and approved, this sort 
of transaction before—in every de- 
fense appropriations bill that comes 
before this body. All that is unusual 
about this procedure is that these sav- 
ings are not usually identified in time 
for inclusion in an authorization bill. 
Ordinarily, the Pentagon is not able to 
identify savings from inflation reesti- 
mates and unobligated balances just 6 
months into the fiscal year. But be- 
cause the Senate adopted a zero real 
growth defense budget level in the 
First Concurrent Budget Resolution, 
the Secretary of Defense offered the 
savings identified to date and urged 
their use to offset further program re- 
ductions. s 

Mr. President, the amendment we 
have offered will ensure that, during 
every phase of the defense budget 
review process, Congress will have the 
benefit of timely information regard- 
ing potential savings and funding defi- 
ciencies in. the defense budget. I urge 
my colleagues to adopt this amend- 
ment, 

Mr. President, we went over this 
before, but I have completed a study 
of the surplus or deficits that are ex- 
perienced by the Defense Department 
from year to year, and I recited the 
tale to my friend from Ohio of what 
happened to me back during the days 
of Harry Truman and how much 
money I accomplished for my little 
National Guard unit. But I am back to 
1960 now, and I find in that year they 
had $212 million; in 1967, $221 million; 
it went along like that, never got into 
what you would call the big stuff until 
1981, or 1980 when it was over $1 bil- 
lion, and every year since then it has 
been over $1 billion. 

Now, I ask unanimous consent that 
these figures be placed at this point in 
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my remarks so my colleagues will have 
a better idea of the problem that we 
are discussing. 
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There being no objection, the figures 
were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


SUMMARY OF DOD LAPSES 
[in millions of dollars; and fiscal years) 
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a 


Air t? 
Def agen/Del wide.. 


1960 1961 


$49,204 
74,348 
53,995 
35,448 


$18,425 
33,504 
3,908 
5,264 


1962 


$17,440 
36,114 


1966 


$17,610 


$115,675 
1,207 60, 


343 
16,008 
29,850 


212,995 61,101 


SUMMARY DOD LAPSES 
[in millions of dollars and fiscal years) 


221,876 


1968 1969 1970 


$42,666 
11,420 
15,612 
4,533 


$19,482 
7,508 


703 
6916 


1973 1976 


$163,562 
217,516 
180,535 
66,009 


$447,823 
387,563 


74,231 


—_— | »4 à < A a Rene A t , 627,622 : - 


34,609 


SUMMARY OF DOD LAPSES 
{In milions of dòllars and fiscal years) 


1977 1978 1979 


ta ‘cian ee 
(Reapproprial e 
/Detense-Wide ....... 
(Reappropriations)... ae 
Total DoD 


$208 
“3 
i6i 
2 


$257 
“406 
“20 

(49) 
30 


1981 1982 1983 


$226 $301 $475 
(24 ga (198 
57 932 

(137) 65) 
3 25 

(103) (220) 
94 281 
(2) 


ir 882,000 742,000 963,000 


1,338,000 1,660,000 2,213,000 
(471,000) (284,000) (483,000) 


Note.—Summary of DoD Lapses (dollars in millions): Amounts shown in the. above tables represent amounts which reverted to the treasury in each. fiscal year and were, therefore, removed from the DoD budget. Beginning in fiscal year 
1979, amounts shown in parentheses represent the portion of apsing funds which were reappropriated by Congress before the expiration of their appropriations life. 


Mr. DIXON. Will the Senator yield 
just momentarily for one question? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes. 

Mr. DIXON. I would suggest that 
the Senator might want to permit me 
to withdraw my amendment previous- 
ly filed similar to this one so that the 
Recorp is clear on that and would 
want to suggest that perhaps the Sen- 
ator from Arizona would want to do 
the same since we both had an amend- 
ment earli¢r similar to the final 
amendment we now have before us. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the amendment by the Senator 
from Illinois is almost word for word 
my amendment, and I am very happy 
to ask him to allow me to bė a cospon- 
sor. I think it is a good amendment, 
and as I say we are going to accept it. 
However, we are not through with this 
problem just with this amendment. I 
have already announced that we will 
hold committee meetings on this prob- 
lem, not as a subcommittee but as a 
full committee, where we can bring 
the accountants, the auditors, and ev- 
erybody else over from the Pentagon 
and tie this amendment down even 
more tightly so that we can know from 
quarter to quarter just where we are. 
Now, I have said that we will accept 
this amendment, but I want to yield to 
my friend from Texas. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I thank 
our distinguished chairman for yield- 
ing. I would like to make two points. 
First of all, cost overruns and cost un- 
derruns are nothing new. In fact, in 
the whole quarter era our problem was 
exactly the opposite. We have histori- 
cally had a report from the Pentagon 
between the authorization-appropria- 
tion processes where roughly on a 12- 
month basis they have assessed the 
spend-out rate and assessed whether 
we were coming up long or short. In 
the period where the inflation rate 
was building up, of course, we always 
came up short and we ended up pass- 
ing supplemental appropriations that 
were 2 or 3 percent of the overall 
budget for DOD. 

We had the happy occurrence this 
year that we came up long of about 1% 
percent, 

The two points I would like to make 
basically are these: No. 1, there was 
nothing unusual about the procedure, 
the reestimate, except that the Penta- 
gon truncated the process, reduced the 
amount of time that they analyzed ex- 
isting data by about a month in order 
to come out with a reassessment that 
would allow us to write the savings 
into the authorization bill rather than 


allowing them to be written into the 
appropriation bill after this authoriza- 
tion was completed. So, far from hold- 
ing back any information concerning 
money that was available by truncat- 
ing the process, they actually speeded 
it up and brought the money in for 
our use in this bill. 

But the second point I would like to 
make is that while I applaud this 
effort to have a quarterly report, it is 
important that we remember what we 
are going to be getting. We have a lot 
of long-term contracts, many of them 
running as long as 10 years. We are 
going to be estimating on a 3-month 
basis what is happening to spending in 
those contracts. In the process we are 
going to be getting a very short-term 
projection and a lot of those projec- 
tions are going to have bigger errors in 
them. It is going to be roughly equiva- 
lent to asking your family at the end 
of 1 week to estimate what their short- 
fall or what their buildup of cash bal- 
ances will be at the end of the month. 
By going to a 1-week basis rather than 
a monthly basis:in projection, we are 
going to have a lot of errors. 

The point I want to make is that it is 
important we understand that when 
we try to use this data to either sup- 
plement it or to add to spending on ex- 
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isting programs, when you drop from a 
12-month experience where you are 
accumulating data and projecting for 
the next 12 months down to a 3-month 
period of experience where you are 
projecting for 1 year on that basis, we 
are simply going to compound our 
errors. And if we take these projec- 
tions literally we are going to make a 
lot of mistakes. So I think it is impor- 
tant that we get the data on a timely 
basis. I think it is appropriate that we 
have it for use in the authorization 
rather than having it fall between the 
authorization and the appropriation. 
But I do want to make note of the fact 
that when you go down to a quarterly 
report you are getting more informa- 
tion but because you are projecting on 
a shorter time base the information is 
not going to be as reliable. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank my 
friend from Texas. Mr. President, the 
majority finds no trouble with this 
amendment, and I am told that the 
minority will accept this amendment. 

Mr. NUNN. This amendment is a 
good amendment, and we would cer- 
tainly accept and urge our colleagues 
to do likewise. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
we will accept this amendment. 

So the amendment (No. 189) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I move to recon- 
sider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIXON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the pending business is still the 
amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I ask unanimous 
consent that that amendment be tem- 
porarily laid aside so that we might re- 
ceive an amendment from the Senator 
from Delaware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Delaware is recog- 
nized. 

AMENDMENT NO. 190 
(Purpose: To establish a Commission on 
Defense Procurement) 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. ROTH] 
proposes an amendment numbered 190. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


51-059 0-86-16 (Pt. 10) 
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On page 66, between lines 16 and 17, 
insert the following: 

COMMISSION ON DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 

Sec. 612. (a)(1) There is hereby estab- 
lished a commission to be known. as the 
Commission on Defense Procurement (here- 
inafter in this section referred to as the 
“Commission”) to review all availablé evi- 
dence, studies, reports, and analyses on de- 
fense procurement and to recommend to the 
President and to the Congress ways to im- 
prove the organization and management of 
the defense procurement process. 

(2) Members of the Commission shall be 
appointed by the President and shall be 
chosen without regard to their political af- 
filiation. 

(3) Members of the Commission shall be 
professionally respected persons recognized 
for their experience and expertise in the de- 
fense procurement process, 

(b) Not later than 180 days after the date 
of enactment of this Act, the Commission 
shall report its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the President and the Congress and 
shall transmit a copy of the report to the 
Secretary of Defense and the Comptroller 
General of the United States. 

(c) The Secretary of Defense shall consid- 
er the Commission's findings and recom- 
mendations. Not later than 90 days after 
the date the Commission transmits the 
report to the President under subsection 
(b), the Secretary shall transmit to the Con- 
gress a report on his views and planned ac- 
tions in response to the report of the Com- 
mission. 

(d) The Comptroller General of the 
United States shall review the Commission’s 
findings and recommendations. Not later 
than 90 days after the date the Commission 
transmits the report to the Congress under 
subsection (b), the Comptroller General 
shall transmit to the Congress a report on 
his views and recommendations on the 
report of the Commission. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I know 
my colleagues are as concerned as I 
am about the numerous recent reports 
and studies critical of the organization 
and operation of the Defense Depart- 
ment. These reports come from a wide 
range of sources including the Defense 
Department’s inspector general, the 
General Accounting Office, the Herit- 
age Foundation, and the prestigious 
Center for Strategic and International 
Studies, to name just a few. My Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs has 
done an extensive amount of work as 
well on the management of defense 
procurement which has touched on 
many of the same problems identified 
by these organizations and agencies. 

Taken together, these reports sug- 
gest that the problems we face in man- 
aging our defense dollars are far 
deeper than many may have suspect- 
ed. A report just released by the 
Center for Strategic and International 
Studies suggests that major structural 
reforms in the Defense Department's 
procurement systems and organization 
will be necessary to improve manage- 
ment and assure greater cohesion and 
coordination among the various ele- 
ments of the Defense Establishment. 
A bipartisan group of six former De- 
fense Secretaries endorsed, in its es- 
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sentials, the CSIS study and they con- 
cluded: 

In our view, the public’s concern (with in- 
effective defense management) is well- 
founded; there are serious deficiencies in 
the organization and managerial procedures 
of the U.S. defense establishment. 


My concern is not just about the 
waste of taxpayers’ money that these 
reports and studies suggest. As a sup- 
porter of a strong military, I am also 
worried that these problems are seri- 
ously undermining the public support 
so necessary for the continued 
strengthening of our Armed Forces. 
Just as we cannot afford to squander 
our defense resources, we cannot 
afford to squander the public’s trust 
and support. 

The problems in our Defense Estab- 
lishment did not start with this admin- 
istration. Both the Congress and Sec- 
retary of Defense Caspar Weinberger 
have been making efforts to tighten 
management and improve the efficien- 
cy and effectiveness of the defense 
procurement process. But serious un- 
derlying problems still remain in the 
management of defense procurement. 

I believe the current problems in the 
defense procurement process present 
the Congress and the administration 
with the perfect opportunity to insti- 
tute the major changes necessary to 
solve these problems and ensure con- 
tinued improvement for our defense 
programs in the future. The criticisms 
of the Defense Department can_be 
used in a positive way to press for ap- 
propriate and necessary reforms. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that 
the fundamental changes which are 
needed cannot be achieved unless the 
Congress, the President, industry, and 
the civilian and military leaders in the 
Defense Department reach a consen- 
sus to make those changes together. 
Given the long history of the military 
services and the diversity and size of 
the Pentagon, such a consensus will be 
difficult to reach, but it is not impossi- 
ble. 

The amendment is intended to pro- 
vide a mechanism to help all of the 
various actors in the defense procure- 
ment process combine their talents 
and energies in order to reach a real 
consensus for defense procurement 
reform. It provides for the establish- 
ment of a high-level blue ribbon com- 
mission, the purpose of which is to 
review the conclusions and recommen- 
dations of groups which have critically 
examined the structure, organization, 
and operation of the Defense Depart- 
ment. The Commission would assist 
the Congress and the President to 
assess the procurement problems 
facing the Department and develop a 
comprehensive series of recommenda- 
tions for reform, including draft legis- 
lation where appropriate. 

A genuinely bipartisan commission, 
headed by well-respected leaders could 
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ensure that needed improvements are 
developed in a coordinated and com- 
prehensive manner. It would, for the 
first time since the 1970’s blue ribbon 
panel report written at the direction 
of then Secretary Melvin Laird, ensure 
a broad, across-the-board look at 
where the Department’s management 
problems are, what has caused those 
problems, how laws and regulations 
interact to compound the difficulty of 
managing programs and what organi- 
zation and structural rigidities have 
arisen over the years that need to be 
changed or eliminated. 

The blue ribbon commission would 
not restudy the issues. I see no need 
for commission members and staff to 
initiate an extensive effort to research 
and document, anew, problems with 
the defense procurement process, 
when there is already a wealth of evi- 
dence in the form of reports, studies, 
and other analyses by respected public 
and private organizations on the 
shortcomings of that process. Instead, 
I feel we would be better served by 
having the commission sift through 
that information which is already 
available along with the numerous rec- 
ommendations for improvement, 
decide what the primary problems are 
affecting the procurement system and 
develop a blueprint for reform that 
will address the defects in the system 
in a comprehensive and integrated 
manner. The end result, I hope, will be 
a package of procurement improve- 
ments that will provide a firm basis 
for further review and consideration 
by Congress and the President. Ulti- 
mately, I think this approach is the 
only realistic means we have of avoid- 
ing the continued piecemeal approach 
to reform that both the Defense De- 
partment and the Congress have used 
over the past 4 years. 

I believe the commission I am pro- 
posing should review the Department 
of Defense with two goals in mind: 

To provide combat-effective weapons 
for U.S. forces, and to ensure that our 
defense dollars are spent in the most 
economical and efficient manner. 

In my view, the specific agenda 
items the commission would review 
would be varied but it might include 
such things as strengthening the test- 
ing process; improving the experience 
and training of the acquisition work 
force; encouraging greater contractor 
investment and productivity; develop- 
ing ways to reduce cost growth; im- 
proving the accuracy of cost estimates; 
ensuring that contract payment proce- 
dures and financing policies are appro- 
priate; developing methods to more 
closely monitor and prevent excessive 
and unearned contractor profits; and 
finally considering the development of 
a civilian acquisition agency within 
the Department of Defense. 

The problems with our defense pro- 
curement process have been studied 
repeatedly and extensively, and nu- 
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merous, well-developed recommenda- 
tions have been made, and are waiting 
to be acted upon. There is no need 
now to duplicate the work that has al- 
ready been developed for us. This com- 
mission should instead take advantage 
of such work, so that it can provide us 
with a quality product in the least 
amount of time necessary. That will 
not only help ensure that we get our 
defense procurement process on track, 
but that we get it on track in a timely 
manner. 

Mr. President, the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. DECON- 
CINIJ, also has a proposal for a similar 
commission. He and I have gotten to- 
gether and worked out the differences 
between our two proposals. I under- 
stand he has amendments he will offer 
to my proposal that will reflect our 
agreement. 

The essence of our agreement is: 

A 21-member commission that will 
work for 6 months to review all avail- 
able reports, studies and analyses on 
defense procurement and recommend 
to the President and the Congress 
ways to improve the management and 
organization of the defense procure- 
ment process. 

Thirteen of the members are ap- 
pointed by the President. They will 
consist of representatives of DOD, 
contractors, and knowledgeable ex- 
perts not affiliated with any particular 
company or the Government. 

Four of the members shall be from 
the House of Representatives and four 
from the Senate, evenly chosen from 
both political parties. 

The Secretary of Defense as well as 
the Comptroller General will be re- 
quired to review and respond to the 
report after it is transmitted to the 
President and the Congress. 

I very much appreciate the interest 
and work by the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona and fully support the 
compromise agreement between our 
two proposals. 

Finally, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter on 
this subject that I recently sent to the 
Secretary of Defense. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC, March 27, 1985. 
Hon. CASPAR WEINBERGER, 
Secretary of Defense, Department of Defense, 
The Pentagon, Washington, DC. 

Dear Cap: I appreciated the opportunity 
to meet with you last week to share my con- 
cerns about our defense program. 

I know you are as concerned as I am about 
the reports critical of the organization and 
operation of the Defense Department. 
These reports. come from a wide range of 
sources including the Defense Department’s 
Inspector General, the General Accounting 
Office, the Heritage Foundation, and the 
prestigious Center for Strategic and Inter- 
national Studies, to name just a few. My 
Committee’s own work has touched on 
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many of the same problems identified by 
these organizations and agencies. 

Taken together, these reports suggest 
that the problems we face in managing our 
defense dollars are far deeper than many 
may have suspected. The report just re- 
leased by the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies suggests that major 
structural reforms in the Defense Depart- 
ment’s procurement systems and organiza- 
tion will be necessary to improve manage- 
ment and assure greater cohesion and co- 
ordination among the various elements of 
the defense establishment. A bipartisan 
group of six former defense secretaries en- 
dorsed, in its essentials, the CSIS study and 
they concluded, “In our view, the public's 
concern (with ineffective defense manage- 
ment) is well-founded; there are serious de- 
ficiencies in the organization and manageri- 
al procedures of the U.S. defense establish- 
ment. 

My concern is not just about the waste of 
taxpayers’ money that these reports and 
studies suggest. As a supporter of a strong 
military, I am also worried that these prob- 
lems are seriously undermining the public 
support so necessary for the continued 
strengthening of our armed forces. Just as 
we cannot afford to squander our defense 
resources, we cannot afford to squander the 
public’s trust and support. 

The problems in our defense establish- 
ment did not start with this Administration, 
but this Administration is in a perfect posi- 
tion to solve them. Your commitment to a 
strong defense is well known. Over the last 
four years, the Department has prospered. 
Our military is receiving more attention and 
resources due to your efforts. 


But serious underlying problems still 
remain in the management of defense pro- 
grams. I believe you have the perfect oppor- 
tunity to institute the major changes neces- 
sary to solve these problems and ensure con- 
tinued improvement for our.defense pro- 
grams in the future. The criticisms of the 
Defense Department can be used in a posi- 
tive way to press for appropriate and neces- 
sary reforms or it can continue to result in 
uncoordinated and overly specific manage- 
ment changes instituted both by the Con- 
gress and by officials in the executive 
branch. I believe we must choose the route 
of fundamental reform. 


It seems to me that the fundamental 
changes which are needed cannot be 
achieved unless the Congress, the President, 
industry, and the civilian and military lead- 
ers in the Defense Department reach a con- 
sensus to make those changes together. 
Given the long history of the military serv- 
ices and the diversity and size of the Penta- 
gon, such a consensus will be difficult to 
reach, but it is not impossible. 

I would suggest that a high-level advisory 
committee reporting to you be appointed to 
review the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of groups which have critically exam- 
ined the structure, organization, and oper- 
ation of the Defense Department. The com- 
mittee should assist you in assessing the 
problems facing the Department and help 
you in implementing reforms including 
draft legislation where appropriate. In my 
view, one of the key areas to which the com- 
mittee should direct its attention is the 
management of our acquisition workforce. 
As you know, I wrote to you concerning my 
proposal to establish a civilian acquisition 
agency which would develop and produce 
weaponry for the services. I believe this idea 
has merit and is one of the proposals which 
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the committee I am suggesting should ac- 
tively study. 

A genuinely bipartisan committee, headed 
by well-respected leaders such as David 
Packard and Melvin Laird, could dramatical- 
ly strengthen your hand in instituting fun- 
damental reforms. 

I believe the committee I am proposing 
should review the Department of Defense 
with three goals in mind: 

To promote the combat effectiveness and 
coordination of U.S. forces; 

To ensure that our defense dollars are 
spent in the most economical and efficient 
manner; and 

To ensure coherent overall direction of de- 
fense policy that is responsive to civilian 
control. 

In my view, the specific agenda items the 
committee should review include: 

1. Improvements in the effectiveness of 
the acquisition process— 

Strengthening the testing process; 

Improving the experience and training of 
the acquisition workforce; 

Encouraging greater contractor invest- 
ment and productivity; 

Reducing cost growth; 

Improving the accuracy of cost estimates; 

Ensuring that contract payment proce- 
dures and financing policies are appropriate; 
and 

More closely linking contractor risk to 
profit levels. 

2. Improvements in interservice coopera- 
tion— 

Strengthening the role of the Chief of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and making that orga- 
nization better able to provide advice and 
coordinate interservice programs and strate- 
gies; 

Strengthening the role of the unified and 
specified commanders-in-chief in the budget 
process; and 

Encouraging greater standardization of 
procurement policies and procedures among 
the services. 

3. Improvements in the effectiveness, effi- 
ciency, organization, and management of 
the Department of Defense— 

Review of the interrelationship and oper- 
ations. of the defense agencies, the military 
services, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff par- 
ticularly as they affect the Department's 
mission, performance, decision-making proc- 
ess, the Department’s command and control 
functions and its relations to other depart- 
ments and agencies. 

Opportunities to reduce costs by eliminat- 
ing unnecessary or duplicative staffs among 
the services and between them and the 
Office of the Secretary; and 

Potential means of increasing accountabil- 
ity for performance among defense agen- 
cies. 

4. The effectiveness of the defense re- 
search and development efforts from the 
standpoints of mission fulfillment, cost, or- 
ganization, and interrelation with the scien- 
tific and industrial community. 

I believe your support of such a panel 
would be essential. I stand ready to assist 
you in this effort in any way that I can and 
hope that you will give this proposal serious 
consideration. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM V. ROTH, Jr., 
Chairman 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROTH. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
my colleague, Senator DECONCINI, is 
unavoidably detained, but I have stud- 
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ied his amendment, and we are willing 
to take his amendment as an amend- 
ment to Senator RorH’s amendment 
and accept both, without any other 
process, 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Arizona, I will 
send his amendment to the desk, 
which I accept as part of my proposed 
amendment. ; 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator. Both will be accepted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is modified, as requested. 

The modified amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

On the first page, beginning on line 7, 
strike out “review” and all that follows 
through “procurement” on line 8 and insert 
in lieu thereof “make a comprehensive 
study and review of those reports, studies, 
and analyses on defense procurement which 
it considers appropriate”. 

On thefirst page, line 9, insert “eliminate, 
waste, fraud, and abusive practices in, and 
to” before “improve”. 

On the first page, line 10, insert a comma 
after “of”. 

On page 2, strike out lines 1 through 6, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(2) The Commission shall be composed of 
21 members as follows: 

(A) Seven private citizens appointed by 
the President from among persons who are 
well qualified to serve as members of the 
Commission by reason of their education, 
training, and experience and who are not 
employed by or otherwise connected with 
firms doing business with the Department 
of Defense. 

(B) Three members appointed by the 
President from the defense industry. 

(C) Three members appointed by the Sec- 
retary of Defense from the Department of 
Defense. 

(D) Four members appointed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, two upon 
the recommendation of the majority leader 
and two upon the recommendation of the 
minority leader of the Senate. 

(E) Four members appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
two upon the recommendation of the major- 
ity leader of the House of Representatives 
and two upon recommendation of the mi- 
nority leader of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

(3) The President shall designate one 
member of the Commission appointed under 
paragraph (2)(A) to serve as Chairman of 
the Commission, 

(4) Eleven members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business, but the Commission may 
establish a lesser number as a quorum for 
the purpose of holding hearings, taking tes- 
timony, and receiving evidence. The Com- 
mission shall meet at the call of the Chair- 
man. 

(5) A vacancy in the Commission shall not 
affect its powers, but shall be filled in the 
same manner in which the original appoint- 
ment was made. 

(bX1) All members of the Commission 
shall be appointed not later than 60 days 
after the date on which funds are made 
available for the operation of the Commis- 
sion. 

(2) The Commission shall hold its first 
meeting not later than 30 days after the 
date on which the last member is appointed 
to the Commission. 
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On page 2, line 7, strike out “(b)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(c)”. 

On page 2, beginning on line 7, strike out 
“date” and all that follows through “Act” 
on line 8, and insert in lieu thereof “first 
meeting of the Commission”. 

On page 2, line 9, insert “the Commission” 
before “shall”. 

On page 2, line 12, strike out “(c)”’ and 
insert in lieu thereof “(d)”. 

On page 2, line 15, strike out “(b)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(c)' . 

On page 2, line 18, strike out “(d)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(e)”. 

On page 2, line 21, strike out “(b)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(c)”. 

On page 2, after line 24, add the following: 

(X1) The Commission may (without 
regard to section 5311(b) of title 5, United 
States Code) appoint an executive director, 
who shall be paid at a rate not to exceed the 
rate of basic pay payable for level IV of the 
Executive Schedule. 

(2) The Commission may appoint such ad- 
ditional staff as it considers appropriate, 
subject to the availability of appropriations. 
No such personnel shall be paid at a rate in 
excess of the rate of basic pay payable for 
grade GS-18 of the General Schedule under 
section 5332 of title 5, United States Code. 

(3) The executive director and staff of the 
Commission may be appointed without 
regard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointments in the 
executive branch and may be paid without 
regard to the provisions of chapter 51 and 
subchapter III of chapter 53 of such title re- 
lating to classification and General Sched- 
ule pay rates. 

(4) The Commission may adopt such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary to es- 
tablish its procedures and to govern the 
manner of its operations, organization, and 
personnel. 

(gX1) Members of the Commission ap- 
pointed from private life may each be paid 
at a rate equal to the daily equivalent of the 
rate of basic pay payable for level IV of the 
Executive Schedule for each day (including 
traveltime) during which they are engaged 
in the actual performance of the business of 
the Commission. Other members of the 
Commission shall receive no additional pay 
by reason of their service on the Commis- 
sion. 

(2) All members of the Commission shall 
be reimbursed for travel, as authorized by 
section 5703 of title 5, United States Code, 
subsistence, and other necessary expenses 
incurred in the performance of the duties of 
the Commission. 

(hX1) The Commission or, on the authori- 
zation of the Commission, any subcommit- 
tee thereof or any member authorized by 
the Commission may, for the purpose of 
carrying out its functions hold such hear- 
ings as may be required for the performance 
of its funetions. 

(2) The provisions of section 1821 of title 
28, United States Code, shall apply to wit- 
nesses summoned to appear at any such 
hearing. The per diem and mileage allow- 
ances of witnesses so summoned under au- 
thority conferred by this section shall be 
paid from funds appropriated to the Com- 
mission. 

(3) The Commission is authorized to 
secure directly from any officer, depart- 
ment, agency, establishment, or instrumen- 
tality of the Government such information, 
suggestions, estimates, and statistics as the 
Commission may require for the purpose of 
this section, and each such officer, depart- 
ment, agency, establishment, or instrumen- 
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tality is authorized and directed to furnish, 
to the extent permitted by law, such infor- 
mation, suggestions, estimates, and statistics 
directly to the Commission, upon request 
made by the chairman. 

(4) Upon request of the Commission, the 
head of any Federal agency is authorized to 
make any of the facilities and services of 
such agency available to the Commission or 
to detail any of the personnel of such 
agency to the Commission, on a reimbursa- 
ble basis, to assist the Commission in carry- 
ing out its duties under this section unless 
the head of such agency determines that 
urgent, overriding reasons will not permit 
the agency to make such facilities, services, 
or personnel available to the Commission 
and so notifies the chairman in writing. 

(5) No officer or agency of the United 
States shall require the Commission to 
submit any report, recommendation, or 
other matter to any such officer or agency 
for approval, comment, or review before 
submitting such report, recommendation, or 
other matter to the Congress and the Presi- 
dent. 

(i) Fifteen days after the date the reports 
required by subsections (d) and (e). are 
transmitted to the Congress, the Commis- 
sion shall cease to exist. 

G) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this section. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, if I un- 
derstand correctly, the chairman is 
willing to accept the Roth-DeConcini 
amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is correct. 

The junior Senator from Arizona is 
in the Chamber now. 

Mr. ROTH. I yield to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
regret being a little late. I know that 
the distinguished chairman would like 
to finish sometime tonight or tomor- 
row. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware for offering this 
amendment. Senator Rot has worked 
long for the establishment of a bipar- 
tisan commission in the hearings he 
has held in the Governmental Affairs 
Committee. He has brought to the at- 
tention of this body and to the public 
the need for something to be done 
now. 

My amendment, which is a perfect- 
ing. amendment, would make some 
changes that I have already discussed 
with the Senator from Delaware, and I 
should like to describe the structure 
and powers of the commission. 

Mr. President, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware for of- 
fering his amendment. Senator ROTH 
and I have worked closely together to 
establish a bipartisan commission to 
study the issues involved in defense 
procurement. The perfecting amend- 
ment that I am offering describes in 
detail the structure and powers of the 
commission. The commission would be 
composed of 21 members and would be 
required to report its recommenda- 
tions to the Congress and the Presi- 
dent not later than 180 days after its 
first meeting. Of the 21 members of 
the commission, 7 would be appointed 
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by the President as independent and 
well-qualified experts on the subject 
of contracting with the Defense De- 
partment. Three members would be 
appointed by the President to repre- 
sent the interests of defense contrac- 
tors. An additional three members 
would be appointed from the Defense 
Department by the Secretary of De- 
fense. The remaining eight commis- 
sioners would be Members of Con- 
gress, four appointed by the President 
pro tempore of the Senate based on 
recommendations by the majority and 
minority leaders, and four appointed 
by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, also on the recommenda- 
tion of the majority and minority lead- 
ers. 

The commission will be tasked with 
making a comprehensive study and in- 
vestigation of all aspects of waste, 
fraud, and abuse within the Defense 
Department procurement system, in- 
cluding issues such as overbilling by 
defense contractors, cost overruns, 
poor quality control practices, and ex- 
cessive costs for spare parts. In other 
words, the commission is designed to 
take an objective look at the problems 
of waste and quality control in the De- 
partment of Defense procurement 
system that we have been reading 
about every day in virtually every 
major newspaper in the United States, 
and to make recommendations on how 
to eliminate existing abuses and to im- 
prove the management and organiza- 
tion of the defense procurement 
system. 

I think all of these would make some 
improvement, but indeed there is some 
reluctance sometimes of knowing 
whether or not they are going to work. 

I seé no reason to review in detail all 
of the problems that we have gone 
through and heard from over the last 
few days. They have already been dis- 
cussed in detail during debate on this 
bill. We all agree that there are major 
problems with virtually every compo- 
nent of the defense procurement 
system, and we all agree that it is past 
time for these problems to be resolved. 
Piecemeal approaches have proved to 
be inefficient and ineffective. What we 
need is a comprehensive and independ- 
ent investigation of the procurement 
process. That is what this commission 
is all about. 

Mr. President, all of us appreciate 
the work that the Armed Services 
Committee has done in trying to deal 
with the now well publicized issues in 
the defense procurement process. The 
efforts of Senators PRYOR and GRASS- 
LEY as well as others who have sought 
passage of other amendments designed 
to rectify these costly problems are 
also seeking to accomplish a very 
worthy goal. A huge body of data on 
the ‘problems with the defense pro- 
curement system has already been de- 
veloped. The Armed Services Commit- 
tee has held hearings, and they have 
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delved into it in great length. Howev- 
er, I believe a more comprehensive and 
independent overview of the procure- 
ment process which can draw upon 
this data is essential to get a handle 
on the problems involved. And if we do 
not have a comprehensive treatment 
of this problem, we will continue to 
face this time and time again. 

Frankly, I believe that our last hope 
for getting a handle on the massive 
problems of waste, fraud and abuse in 
the Defense Department's procure- 
ment system is through the recom- 
mendations of this bipartisan commis- 
sion. 

Our procurement problems go 
beyond the issue of dollars and cents. 
Mismanagement, cost-overruns, and 
shoddy workmanship reduce our abili- 
ty to secure the Nation’s defense. 

The precedent for utilizing high- 
level commissions to explore complex 
and important national problems has 
been well established in the last 4 
years. The Scowcroft Commission on 
Strategic Forces, the Kissinger Com- 
mission on Central America, and 
Social Security Commission have all 
played critical roles in analyzing and 
putting forth options for the delibera- 
tion of both Congress and the Presi- 
dent. I strongly believe that the use of 
a bipartisan commission such as the 
one which we are proposing today is 
the only means to put to rest the issue 
of waste, fraud, and abuse in the De- 
fense Department. 

So I thank the Senator from Dela- 
ware, Senator RoTH, with whom I 
worked closely, and his staff at the 
time, as well as my staff, Jane Green 
and Mary Hawkins. 

Mr. President, Senator Rotu and I 
have worked very closely together to 
construct this commission. I urge my 
colleagues to support us in this bipar- 
tisan effort to reach useful and defini- 
tive options to deal with these broadly 
discussed problems. I urge the adop- 
tion of the amendment. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, as I indi- 
cated, I am happy to accept the 
amendment of the distinguished 
junior Senator from Arizona. 

I myself appreciate working with 
him in this most important matter. I 
think his proposal will help strength- 
en the commission. 

I say to the chairman I think we are 
ready for the vote. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I believe Sena- 
tor QUAYLE has a question. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of this amendment, and I 
wish to offer my sincere congratula- 
tions to both the authors of this, the 
Senator from Delaware and the Sena- 
tor from Arizona. 

I think the Senator from Delaware 
put his finger on it during his state- 
ment, and that is that what we really 
need to do is to build this consensus, 
We have to establish a consensus on 
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where we are going to go in defense 
procurement and try to get an en- 
hancement of management and effi- 
ciency. 

There has been a lot of publicity 
about some of the inefficiencies. We 
have to get into this and we what we 
can do to improve the system. 

When this blue ribbon commission 
was discussed, I was one of those who 
was a little bit reluctant to say here we 
go again on another commission. I 
think the amendment of the Senator 
from Delaware is timely. 

Looking at it on reflection, we have 
not had a very real serious attempt of 
looking at defense procurement. by 
itself since 1972 when we had the com- 
mission on Government procurement 
that came forth back in 1972. That 
was about 13 years ago. 

A lot of things have happened since 
then. I think we will find out that a 
lot of issues that were discussed back 
in the 1972 commission are applicable 
today and we will find many of the 
same things. 

But I do believe it is a timely amend- 
ment, one that I support. I think that 
the membership is balanced on our de- 
fense subcommittee of acquisition and 
policy. 

I look forward to continuing in this 
area to working with the chairman of 
the Governmental Affairs Committee 
and both Senators from Arizona, and 
anyone else who is interested in this 
issue. 

I think it is of vital importance that 
we do get this consensus, the consen- 
sus of Congress with the executive 
branch, with the defense contractors, 
and also with the taxpayers, and I 
think that is the point that I wish to 
stress and to go on record in congratu- 
lating the Senator from Delaware for 
a thoughtful and timely amendment. 

I think the time is right now to get 
on with this, and I think that his ap- 
proach is one that is balanced. I look 
forward in my capacity as the chair- 
man of that subcommittee to continue 
working with him and others on this 
issue. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the minority side has already indicat- 
ed that this amendment, as amended, 
is acceptable. It is certainly acceptable 
to the majority side. 

So we accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment, as 
modified, is agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment. was agreed to. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
yield to the majority leader. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I indicate 
that we still are planning a lengthy 
evening. I also wish to inquire of the 
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distinguished managers of the bill if 
there would be a possibility of a 
window between the hours of, say, 7 
p.m. and 8:30 p.m., wherein we could 
assure Members there would be no 
votes during that period. We could be 
taking up amendments. 

I indicate that the reason, there is a 
reception honoring our negotiators in 
Geneva, Ambassadors Kappelman, 
Tower, and Glickman, and many Sena- 
tors, particularly those Senate observ- 
ers and others, would very much wish 
to attend that function. 

It is sort of a semiofficial function, 
and we hope that if that were to 
happen that there would not be any 
bells ringing in the Chamber. There 
may be bells ringing somewhere else. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
say to my leader I certainly do not 
want to stand in the way of anyone’s 
social enjoyments, but it is my under- 
standing we are back here to pass leg- 
islation, and while I have the greatest 
respect for the: members of the team 
in Geneva I think it is more important 
for Sam Nunn to get his amendment 
up-or-down, and if someone wants to 
take a chance on sneaking out they 
might miss a vote. I have missed a few 
in my life and it has not hurt too 
much. 

I would not want to declare a 
window. We have already had an 
hour’s recess. I want to get this bill 
finished. Now, if the leader will tell me 
that he will stay as late as we have to 
tonight and as late as we have to to- 
morrow night and the next night, be- 
cause I want to get this finished, I 
might reconsider my social unobjectiv- 
ity. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I say to 
the distinguished chairman of the 
committee I do my best work after 
midnight here, and I am perfectly pre- 
pared to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. So do I, but not 
standing up. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Vote. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOLE. So I would just indicate 
for the record that we do want to 
finish this bill. 

I also indicate that we are still nego- 
tiating on the MX. There has been 
nothing resolved. The President feels 
very strongly about this. 

There was a rather extensive speech 
made at 4 p.m. 

But it is still our hope that we can 
resolve a minor difference that re- 
mains in that effort. 

The MX is pending. I guess the 
Dodd amendment is pending. 

There are a number of Members on 
our side who wish to speak in opposi- 
tion to the Nunn amendment. I am 
certain that would take several hours, 
probably more than the window we 
are talking about, and of those Mem- 
bers, one Member is present and there 
are other Members in the group. I 
think thare are eight or nine who feel 
that the Nunn amendment should not 
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be accepted. So there are a number of 
speakers. 

It is our hope that we can still work 
out some agreement on that amend- 
ment, pass it yet tonight, and go on to 
chemical weapons, and there appar- 
ently could be a 2-hour time limit on 
this in the works. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. We have al- 
ready worked something out. 

Mr. President, I would not agree to 
any recess for that window. 

Mr. DOLE. I am not talking about a 
recess. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. But I can prom- 
ise my leader that during the period 
of—7:30 to 8:30? 

Mr. DOLE. Seven to 8:30. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Seven to 8:30, I 
will use whatever powers I have to 
keep votes from occurring. 

Mr. DOLE, We will assist the Sena- 
tor in that. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I figured the 
majority leader would. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished chairman yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I appreciate the 
chairman's willingness to accommo- 
date someone’s social activities. I just 
wanted everybody to know that my 
mother is going to be here and I hope 
the good majority leader would help 
me so that I may have a couple of 
hours off while I take her to dinner 
one of these nights. 

Mr. DOLE. If we could work it out. 
This involves about 15 of our col- 
leagues on both sides. If the Senator 
has a big enough dinner and invites us 
all, I think we can work something 
out. 

Mr. BYRD. Will the distinguished 
majority leader yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I am happy to yield to 
the minority leader. 

Mr. BYRD. I do not want to see the 
majority leader take all the heat here. 
I have no doubt that Mr. GOLDWATER 
could apply plenty of heat to both of 
us. 

But there are Members on both sides 
of the aisle who are involved in this 
buffet dinner tonight which is being 
given by the distinguished Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. Stevens) for our ne- 
gotiators. There are Members on this 
side and Members on the other side. 

I wish to express my appreciation to 
Mr. GOLDWATER for his willingness to 
accommodate these Members. I think 
it should be said for the record it is 
not just Members on that side of the 
aisle. It is Members on this side of the 
aisle, including the one now speaking, 
who, in this instance, would like to see 
a window. I am not one who usually 
engages in many social activities or 
parties, but this is one I feel obligated 
to attend. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, while 
we have the attention of our two dis- 
tinguished leaders, I know the Senator 
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from Arkansas and myself and the 
Senator from Colorado have come to a 
conclusion that we can package the 
chemical issue in an approximate 
period of 2 hours, If the Senator could 
give us some indication as to when 
that might occur, it would be most 
helpful. Ambassador Stoessel is here, 
and Ambassador Fields and others, 
who are willing to have consultations 
with Members who might seek their 
views. 

It seems to me there are two options. 
One is that we embark on the MX at 
about 8:30, at the conclusion of the 
window. That could well take a period 
of perhaps 1% or 2 hours, in my judg- 
ment, based on what I have learned 
thus far. The chemical amendment 
could follow or it could be laid down as 
the first order of business in the morn- 
ing. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I wonder 
if it would be possible and satisfactory 
to the Senator from Georgia, because 
I know he wants to complete his 
amendment or at least get on it to- 
night, one way or the other, if we 
might lay down the chemical weapons 
amendment now, or between now and 
6:30, and that, debate could be ongoing 
while those who needed to be absent 
were absent and we could vote on that 
when we returned, and then be back 
on the MX? 

Mr. NUNN. As long as there is a 
time agreement on the chemical 
amendment. 

Mr. DOLE. I understand there 
would be 2 hours. 

Mr. PRYOR. I have talked with the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia 
and the minority leader and the Sena- 
tor from Colorado, Senator Hart, and 
others. 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. 


President, I 
might also mention, if the Senator will 
yield, that the Senator from Ohio is 
interested in this. 


Mr. 
GLENN. 

We have had a discussion on this, 
and I think it is a general conclusion 
that if we had 2 hours, equally divided, 
then we could dispose of the chemical 
warfare amendment at the end of the 
2 hours. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, in dis- 
cussing this, if the managers indicated 
there would not be any window open- 
ing much before 6:30, I am fearful 
some of the participants will have at- 
tended other matters. Therefore, it 
would be my judgment that the earli- 
est we could get on the chemical would 
be about 7 o’clock. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, this 
Senator would prefer, if we are going 
to do it tonight, to move on it at 6:30. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is perfect- 
ly all right. 

Mr. PRYOR. I wonder, by the way, 
if Senator Stevens has a squawkbox in 
his house. We want all of them to hear 


PRYOR. Yes, and Senator 
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our arguments, pro and con, on this 
amendment. 

Mr. NUNN. I suspect that there will 
be more debate on the MX out there 
than there is on the chemical amend- 
ment here. 

Mr. DOLE. I am prepared, if there is 
no objection, to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Pryor amendment be 
made the pending business at 6:30; 
that there be 2 hours, equally divided, 
with the time to be under the control 
of the author of the amendment and 
the manager of the bill on this side. 
The vote would not come until 8:30. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, after 
consulting with the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, this is a very controversial 
issue, the binary system—and how well 
we remember the closeness of these 
votes—I think there are a number of 
Members of the Senate who would like 
to either participate or be in a position 
to listen to this debate. I do not think 
we do justice to the seriousness of this 
subject if we were to schedule it at a 
period when we all recognize now 
there is going to be a window and Sen- 
ators most likely would be attending 
to matters other than the floor 
debate. 

I am sorry to be disruptive on that, 
but I feel strongly on this issue, and I 
think the Senator from Arkansas 
shares that view. 

Mr. PRYOR. I do share the view 
that it is a very serious and emotional 
issue. But I do not know how many 
new arguments are going to be made 
tonight that most of the Members of 
this body have not heard previously in 
previous debate. 

So if the Senator from Virginia 
wants to go forward at 6:30 and vote at 
8:30, the Senator from Arkansas would 
be very pleased to do so. Otherwise, I 
will do it in the morning. 

Mr. WARNER. The preference of 
this Senator would be to lay it down in 
the morning as the first order of busi- 
ness. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, if we are 
going to lay everything down in the 
morning, we are going to be laying it 
down Friday morning and Saturday 
morning—I guess not Saturday morn- 
ing. 

I do not know of any new argu- 
ments. There may be some new argu- 
ments. Senators will be listening. They 
can listen in their offices. 

Mr. WARNER. If I might make a 
further suggestion, we can bring it up 
right at the conclusion of the MX, 
which, as I understand it, will start 
this evening. We can do it tonight. 

Mr. WALLOP. If the majority leader 
will yield, I do not think there is going 
to be a conclusion of the MX this 
evening unless there is something 
worked out. 

Mr. DOLE. I suggest we go from 
maybe 6:30 to 9 and then Members 
will be back and they will hear the re- 
sounding speeches in the final 30 min- 
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utes. I am certain that would have a 
big impact. 

Mr. PRYOR. Stranger things have 
happened around here. 

Mr. DOLE. Would there be any ob- 
jection to my amending my unani- 
mous-consent request making it 2% 
hours, equally divided, and the vote to 
come not before 9 p.m.? 

Mr. NUNN. Would the Senator in- 
clude in his request that the Nunn 
amendment be temporarily laid aside 
so it is clear that it will be the pending 
business? 

Mr. DOLE. Yes, both the Dodd and 
the Nunn amendments will be tempo- 
rarily laid aside. 

Mr. PRYOR. The amendment that I 
with other of my colleagues intend to 
offer is simply a striking amendment, 
to strike roughly $160 million out of 
the nerve gas production. So it is a 
simple striking amendment eliminat- 
ing dollars, for the Senator’s informa- 
tion. 

Mr. DOLE. I am advised by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia that 
he knows of no amendment to the 
striking amendment. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I do 
not presume to be the manager of this 
particular amendment. I will take an 
active role in it, but there are many 
who are interested in it. I am con- 
cerned that there may not be some 
available until about 7 o’clock. I would 
petition the leadership again to amend 
this from 6:30 to 7 as the starting 
time. Then I am comfortable that I 
will have the opportunity to notify 
others who are interested in this 
amendment to be present. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, if I 
may respond, if it is—and I have no 
reason not to believe that it would be 
otherwise—simply a striking amend- 
ment, I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. PRYOR. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, who has 
the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader has the floor. 

Mr. NUNN. Will the majority leader 
yield for a question? 

Mr. DOLE. Yes. 

Mr. NUNN. In trying to plan the 
schedule, I think the Senator from 
Wyoming said something that may be 
very important to all of us here. He 
said that if there is not an agreement 
on the MX there would not be a vote 
on the MX tonight. Certainly, the 
Senator has that right. The amend- 
ment will be pending following the dis- 
position of the chemical amendment. 
It is a debatable amendment, as well it 
should be. So if that is the case, then I 
think we all have to reexamine our op- 
tions. I know the Senator from Arizo- 
na would probably be reluctant to 
debate the MX all night. But we may. 
I am perfectly willing to stay here and 
debate the MX all night. Whatever 
the outcome of the Pryor amendment, 
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it looks like we are being told that we 
are going to have an extended debate 
on the MX. I think that puts a differ- 
ent light on all of the amendments, 
the time agreement, and so forth. 

From my perspective, if we are going 
to have an amendment that is ger- 
mane to the bill—that is an important 
element of our national security, and 
that is going to be in effect subject to 
extended debate—then I would want 
to consult with my colleagues on this 
side of the aisle about any timeframe 
because what the Senator from Wyo- 
ming is in effect saying is either agree 
with the White House on the MX or 
you will not get a vote. That is fine. 
That is fine with me. That is the privi- 
lege of the Senator from Wyoming. I 
want to let everybody know that we 
are going to be here for a long, long 
time because that amendment is not 
going to go away. We are going to 
have to deal with it. I am very reluc- 
tant to start talking about time agree- 
ments on everbody else’s amendment 
when I have been negotiating for ap- 
proximately 18 hours in good faith on 
the MX but am told either agree or 
face extended debate, which again is 
the Senator’s privilege. 

I respect the rules of the Senate. I 
respect the Senator from Wyoming. 
But I do think that has a very strong 
bearing on what else I would be willing 
to either bring up or agree to, and 
maybe the Senator would like to clari- 
fy his position. 

Mr. WALLOP. It is kind of the Sena- 
tor from Georgia to allow me to speak 
for myself, and not he speak for me. 
That is not what I said. I did not say 
agree with the White House or else. I 
may not agree with the White House. 
I do not know what they are cooking 
up, but I have very strong feelings 
about the seriousness of the amend- 
ment the Senator from Georgia is of- 
fering as he correctly characterized it 
as a serious issue of national defense. 
It happens to be the position of the 
Senator from Wyoming that it is a ter- 
ribly misguided amendment. I think 
that I share that with a few others 
here. 

It is not a threat to do it forever. 
But it is a promise to do it thoroughly 
because I think that it is wrong for 
our country. I do not intend to be lim- 
ited to 1% hours suggested by some- 
body else on an issue as serious as 
that. 

Mr. NUNN. I do not think anyone 
suggested a time limit on the MX. But 
the Senator said, if I heard him cor- 
rectly, there will not be a vote tonight. 
That is a long time. That takes in a lot 
of hours. 

I just want to be clear about where 
we are going because if we are not 
going to get a vote on the MX at some 
point during this deliberation, that af- 
fects the overall bill, I think, in a very 
important way. 
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The Senator from Wyoming is en- 
tirely correct. It is an important 
matter. The Senator has a right to be 
heard. 

Mr. WALLOP. I say to the Senator 
from Georgia that I have control of 
speaking for myself. 

Mr. NUNN. Correct. 

Mr. WALLOP. I do not have control 
over all night. 

Mr. NUNN. All I heard the Senator 
say is there will not be a vote on the 
MX tonight. Maybe the clerk’s record 
will reflect that. That is what the Sen- 
ator said. 

Mr. WALLOP. The Senator from 
Wyoming said there may not be a vote 
tonight. I have no idea. Again, I 
cannot speak for colleagues. 

Mr. NUNN. The record will reflect. 
But I heard “will,” If it is “may,” then 
we have another window here. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
as far as the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee is concerned, I 
think that the Senator from Georgia 
has spent nearly 20 hours in consulta- 
tion with people who feel that there 
should be another approach to this. I 
frankly think we are ready to listen to 
the arguments of the Senator from 
Georgia, I think we can vote tonight. I 
think between now, midnight or later, 
we have plenty of time to listen to his 
discussion and then vote. I think we 
can also accommodate the discussion 
on chemical warfare. I have indicated 
my willingness to allow people to go 
someplace and eat. We are going to try 
to protect them. But let us not disrupt 
this whole process because of a cock- 
tail party. 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader. 

Mr. DOLE, Mr. President, I still 
hope we can get an agreement. I do 
not know if you can characterize what 
we are doing anyway you wish. That 
seems to be everybody's prerogative. 
That is not the purpose of the request 
that we have from 7 to 8:30 but it is 
my understanding that there has been 
the 2-hour agreement reached on 
binary weapons. I thought we might 
as well get it out of the way. We are 
still negotiating on the MX. It may 
not satisfy every Senator, but it may 
satisfy 85 Senators. That is my hope in 
any event. So I renew my request. We 
believe we have made good progress on 
this legislation. This is a big amend- 
ment. If we can dispose of the chemi- 
cal weapons amendment, then you 
have the MX. You are getting down to 
where you can count the big ones on 
one hand. If there is some disposition 
to conclude action on this bill tomor- 
row night or Friday evening, then I 
hope that we can proceed starting at 
6:30 until 9 o’clock, the time equally 
divided on the Pryor amendment, 
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which is the motion to strike figures 
from the bill, but no amendments or 
no motions in order on that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PRYOR. Would a motion to 
table not be preferred by your side? 

Mr. DOLE. It is up to the manager 
of the bill. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, first, I want to 
thank the distinguished majority 
leader for doing what he said he was 
trying to do earlier today; that is, to 
set out a window for the convenience 
of some Senators who have the com- 
mitment. 

I reserve the right to object, and ask 
only that the distinguished majority 
leader ask that in view of the fact that 
if this is a motion to strike that no 
amendment would be offered to the 
language proposed to be stricken, and 
that no motion to recommit would be 
in order. That is satisfactory with me. 

I do that only to protect all Senators 
from the offering of an amendment 
when the last minute is taken by the 
clock. Nobody can come in with an 
amendment to the underlying lan- 
guage regardless of how far-reaching 
it might be or irrelevant or nonger- 
mane and get a vote on that amend- 
ment without debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DENTON). Is there obiection? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I have 
cleared the additional request with the 
distinguished manager of the bill. The 
chairman of the committee has no ob- 
jection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished minority leader, the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
and the Senator from Virginia. We 
will proceed to that amendment at 
6:30 and not vote until 9 o’clock. That 
will protect whoever needs to be noti- 
fied. 

I thank the distinguished chairman. 

Mr. THURMOND addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
President pro tempore is recognized. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is an amendment pending which must 
be set aside. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado and the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. Nunn] be set 
aside temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 191 


(Purpose: To authorize the Secretaries of 
the military departments to enter into 
long-term contracts for certain purposes 
and under certain conditions.) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from 
South Carolina will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 


The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND] proposes an amendment num- 
bered 191. 

On page 163, between lines 2 and 3 insert 
the following new section: 

"TEST OF LONG-TERM FACILITIES CONTRACTS 


“Sec. —. (a)(1) The Secretary concerned 
may enter into contracts for the construc- 
tion, management, and operation of facili- 
ties on or near a military installation in the 
United States for the provision of child care 
services, industrial waste water treatment or 
depot supply activities in cases where the 
Secretary concerned determines that the fa- 
cilities can be more efficiently and more 
economically provided under a long-term 
contract than by other appropriate means. 

“(2) Each contract entered into under sub- 
section (a) shall be awarded through the use 
of competitive procedures as provided in 
chapter 137 of this title. 

“(3) A contract under this section may be 
for any period not in excess of 20 years, ex- 
cluding the period for construction. A con- 
tract under this section shall include a pro- 
vision that the obligation of the United 
States to make payments under the contract 
in any fiscal year is subject to the availabil- 
ity of 

“(4) A contract. may not be entered into 
under this section until— 

“(A) the Secretary concerned submits to 
the appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress, in writing, a justification of the need 
for the facility for which the contract is to 
be awarded and an economic analysis (based 
upon accepted life cycle costing procedures) 
which demonstrates that the proposed con- 
tract is cost effective when compared with 
alternative means of furnishing the same fa- 
cility; and 

“(B) a period of 21 calendar days has ex- 
pired following the date on which the justi- 
fication and the economic analysis are re- 
ceived by the committees. 

“(b) Each Secretary concerned may enter 
into not more than five contracts under the 
authority of subsection (a) of this section, 
other than contracts for child care centers. 

“(c) The authority to enter into contracts 
under this section shall expire on Septem- 
ber 30, 1987, but shall not affect the validity 
of any contract entered into under the au- 
thority of this section prior to that date.” 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise to offer an amendment which will 
allow the concerned service Secretary 
to enter into long-term agreements 
with private sector contractors for the 
construction and operation of facilities 
on or near military bases under a pilot 
program. 

Long-term authority is needed to 
stimulate private sector investment in 
these facilities which can often be pro- 
vided by the private sector at great 
savings to the Government. 

This authority was requested by the 
administration, but it was not support- 
ed in committee because of our con- 
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cern that the authority would be used, 
and possibly abused, without congres- 
sional oversight. This amendment ad- 
dresses the committee’s concern by re- 
quiring an economic analysis and justi- 
fication to the Congress whenever it is 
used. Similar legislation already gives 
the Secretary this authority for family 
housing and utility plants. The com- 
mittee deleted several projects, such as 
child care centers, from this bill and 
directed that the Department seek 
third-party financing. The legislation 
is needed to provide the Department 
the necessary authority. 

I urge that this amendment be ac- 
cepted. With oversight provisions in- 
cluded, there is very little risk involved 
and a great deal to be gained. 

In brief, Mr. President, the amend- 
ment does this: 

It allows DOD to contract for facili- 
ties on a lease of not more than 20 
years for a 2-year pilot program of no 
more than five contracts per service. 

It allows for private investment and 
construction of necessary facilities 
where cost effective and justified. 

It supports committee direction on 
approach to providing waste water 
treatment plants, supply depot activi- 
ties, and child care centers. 

It allows congressional oversight by 
21-day notice and wait provision to 
House and Senate Committees on 
Armed Services. 

It allows rapid acquisition by leasing 
from private enterprise. 

The leasing will be subject to annual 
appropriations of Congress. 

The approach is similar to other 
lease arrangements. 

The Department of Defense sup- 
ports this provision as drafted. It is 
supported by the administration. It is 
supported by the Senate Committee 
on Armed Services now. I understand 
that it is acceptable to both sides and 
to the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Brncaman], who is the 
ranking member on the Military Con- 
struction Subcommittee. He and I 
have been working together. We feel 
that we now have made changes that 
will meet his objections and other ob- 
jections we have received. I hope that 
the Senate will promptly adopt this 
amendment. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask the senior Senator from South 
Carolina if he will yield for a question 
on the amendment? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
shall be very pleased to yield. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. The question con- 
cerns the first two or three lines of the 
amendment which allows the con- 
cerned Secretary authority to enter 
into contracts for the construction, 
management, and operation of facili- 
ties. 

It is my understanding, and maybe 
the Senator from South Carolina can 
clarify this, that the intent here is 
that each contract which might be en- 
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tered into would be for all three of 
those activities—that is, construction, 
management, and operation—and we 
would not be authorizing the Secre- 
tary to enter into contracts merely for 
the operation of a facility or some 
other particular aspect of it. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
response to the able Senator from New 
Mexico, I say that that is the intent of 
the provision. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
thank the senior Senator from South 
Carolina. With that clarification, I 
shall not object to the amendment as 
offered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
move the amendment be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate? If not, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 191) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescind- 
ed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


S. 1195—TO REQUIRE INCLUSION 
OF PHOTOGRAPH AND BIOG- 
RAPHY OF MISSING CHILDREN 
ON GOVERNMENT MAILINGS 


Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I am today introducting, along with 
Senators ROTH, EAGLETON, SPECTER, 
SIMON, MCCONNELL, BUMPERS, DENTON, 
BIDEN, HELMS, GORE, HATCH, and FORD, 
legislation to authorize the printing of 
pictures and biographies of missing 
children on Government mailings. 

I can think of nothing more devasta- 
ting than the disappearance from 
home of a young child. 

Yet this is something that happens 
in our country—and happens with 
frightening regularity. 

According to the National Center for 
missing and exploited children, at 
least 1,500,000 children are missing 
from their homes each year. 

Of these, approximately 1 million 
are runaways and “throwaways.” 

The children come from small towns 
in rural America and from our largest 
cities. They come from all racial and 
ethnic backgrounds. They’ve grown up 
in upper class neighborhoods, in the 
suburbs, and in the inner cities. 
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And no matter how the disappear- 
ance occurs, the impact on the child’s 
family is devastating. 

Another large group of children— 
numbering perhaps in the hundreds of 
thousands—are taken away by noncus- 
todial parents. 

And finally, it is estimated by the 
national center that between 20,000 
and 50,000 children are taken each 
year by strangers, never to be seen 
again by their parents. 

But we are not defenseless. 

States and localities are fighting 
back: 

In some areas, local authorities are 
automating their missing person files 
and fingerprinting and videotaping 
children. 

In New York, the thruway authority 
has begun distributing pictures of 
missing children with their toll tickets. 
And soon its 27 service areas will dis- 
play posters of missing children. 

Private companies are also contrib- 
uting to this effort: 

Dairies are printing faces of missing 
children on milk containers; 

Grocery bags bear their likenesses; 

Utility companies are including such 
pictures and biographies on monthly 
bills; 

Faces of missing children are flashed 
32 times a day on the electronic Times 
Square billboard. 

Mr. President, 
working. 

After NBC aired pictures of 51 miss- 
ing children, 11 were found. 

In California a picture on a milk 
carton brought home a runaway girl. 

Since these efforts began, telephone 
calls to the National Center for Miss- 
ing and Exploited Children have more 
than doubled. 

Mr. President, these public-spirited 
companies have done a réal service. 
They have raised our consciousness 
about a tragedy that has for too long 
been ignored. 

The bill I am introducing today 
would require 50 percent of all Federal 
agency mail and 75 percent of all con- 
gressional mail to include a picture 
and biography of a missing child. It 
does not provide any additional money 
for such activity because there is little 
if any expense involved. 

According to the Government Print- 
ing Office the cost of adding a picture 
to the front of an envelope will be be- 
tween $4 and $5 dollars for every 
printing run made. That means that if 
an agency prints 500 or 5,000 or 50,000 
envelopes the total additional cost 
would be no more than $5. Alterna- 
tively, it is possible to enclose a card 
containing the required information, 
or to print the information on the face 
of a document already being copied in 
quantities. In no case would the costs 
be substantial. 

Mr. President, if this measure re- 
turns only one child it will be worth 
the effort. But I believe that it will 
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return many more than that. And it 
will certainly increase the awareness 
of Americans of a tragic and heart- 
rending national problem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of our bill be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

§.1195 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a)(1) 
effective 90 days after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act— 

(A) 75 per centum of the official mail 
transmitted by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives; and 

(B) 50 per centum of the official mail 
transmitted by any agency, department, or 
bureau of the United States 
shall contain a photograph and appropriate 
biographical information of a missing child. 

(2) The Secretary of the Senate, the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, and the 
head of each agency, department, or bureau 
of the United States shall take such actions 
as are necessary to implement the provi- 
sions of this Act. 

(b) For purposes of this Act, the term 
“missing. child” shall have the meéaning 
given such term in section 403(1) of title IV 
of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act of 1974, as added by section 
660 of Public Law 98-473. 

(c) The costs of implementing this Act 
shall be paid out of existing appropriations 
available for administrative expenses. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
if the majority leader has no problem 
with it—and I do not think he does, 
because I believe it has been cleared—I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
placed on the calendar at this point. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not 
object—I had a conversation with the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio earli- 
er today. I think this is an excellent 
idea, and I will support an early effort 
to remove it from the calendar, pass it, 
and send it to the House tomorrow 
morning or even later this evening. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I appreciate 
very much the cooperation of the ma- 
jority leader. 

Saturday is Missing Children’s Day. 
I have been in touch with the leader- 
ship of the House, and there is a 
chance that it will be passed there. 
But I hope we can pass it tonight or 
tomorrow morning in the Senate. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I say to 
the distingusished Senator from Ohio 
that if there is an opportunity to do it 
this evening, we will. Iwill have to 
check all the procedural factors. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. The Senator 
from Ohio is prepared. He just wants 
to be certain that Senator RoTH, who 
is a cosponsor, or anyone else who is 
interested in the bill and wants to be 
present has an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. DOLE. I understand that, and I 
would certainly clear it with Senator 
Rots and others. 
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Saturday is Missing Children’s Day. 
It is being recognized in many States, 
including Kansas, Delaware, Ohio, and 
probably every other State. In my 
view, this would be an appropriate in- 
dication not only of our interest but 
also actually doing something very 
constructive. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I am very 
grateful for the support and assistance 
of the majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescind- 


ed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(Later the following occurred:) 

Mr. METZENBAUM addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr, METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I rise for a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to my friend from 
Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I am about to make a unanimous-con- 
sent request that has been cleared by 
the majority leader, minority leader, 
ranking member of the appropriate 
committee, and the chairman of the 
committee having jurisdiction. 

MISSING CHILDREN LOCATION ACT 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the pending measure be set 
aside for a period not in excess of 2 
minutes, that it retain its place on the 
calendar as if there has been no inter- 
vening business, and that Senate bill 
1195, the Missing Children Location 
Act, be called up for immediate consid- 
eration. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I will not 
object. Could we also include in that 
unanimous-consent request that it 
does not detract from the time on the 
current debate, which is under a time 
limitation. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I add that to the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

The clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1195) to require that a portion of 
the mail of Congress and the executive 
branch include a photograph and biography 
of a missing child. 

The Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill. 
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Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I am cer- 
tain that every one of my colleagues is 
aware of the grave situation concern- 
ing missing children in this country. 
We have all heard far too many tragic 
accounts of youngsters who were last 
seen walking home from school -or 
playing in a neighborhood park, only 
to vanish without a trace. 

I can think of few experiences worse 
than that of a parent who must face 
the trauma of a missing child. For 
those parents whose children have 
been missing for days, weeks, and 
sometimes even years, there is an 
added burden. On top of the anger and 
grief, there is also the feeling of tre- 
mendous frustration—the realization 
that despite the aid of the authorities, 
their child is still missing. 

It is from those feelings of frustra- 
tion that numerous individuals and 
groups have directed their efforts to 
locating missing children. Recently, 
these efforts have evolved into a na- 
tionwide campaign to locate these chil- 
dren, and to educate the public about 
this serious situation. Many business 
and community organizations provide 
information on how to safeguard chil- 
dren from strangers, and it is now 
common to see the faces and histories 
of missing children on the backs of 
milk cartons. 

Mr. President, this bill provides an- 
other method for educating many 
more of us to the plight of missing 
children. It designates that certain 
portions of material mailed by Mem- 
bers of both the Senate and House and 
the executive branch agencies contain 
the photographs and biographies of 
missing children. In this way, Govern- 
ment joins forces with the many pri- 
vate groups and individuals who are 
directing their efforts to locate miss- 
ing children. 

It is critically important that every 
possible means be used to locate the 
thousands of children missing in this 
country today. We all share a respon- 
sibility to make people aware of this 
agonizing problem. 

Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to join my distinguished col- 
league from the State of Ohio, Mr. 
METZENBAUM, in cosponsoring this leg- 
islation. 

Earlier today I submitted a rather 
lengthy list of businesses and corpora- 
tions who had made a significant con- 
tribution to improve or search for 
missing children. These businesses are 
just a representative sample of the 
hundreds of organizations that have 
given of their time, talent, and re- 
sources to help locate missing chil- 
dren. 

Tomorrow I will chair a hearing in 
my Subcommittee on Children, 
Family, Drugs and Alcoholism to 
review the progress that has been 
made in the search for missing chil- 
dren since my original hearing 3% 
years ago. I wanted to have a panel 
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representing businesses that had sig- 
nificantly contributed their time, 
talent, and resources to help find miss- 
ing children. I asked my staff to com- 
pile a list of those organizations, and I 
was not only amazed at the length of 
the list, but at the innovative methods 
that these businesses and organiza- 
tions were going to spread the message 
about missing children and the great 
extent of their contribution. Since I 
couldn't. invite every organization to 
testify, I decided that we should cele- 
brate Missing Children Day this year 
by honoring the businesses, corpora- 
tions, and organizations that have 
made that significant contribution. 

We even had to move the site for our 
breakfast, because the list of private 
and public organizations that have 
contributed significantly to the search 
for missing children kept on growing. 
Even so, I couldn’t find a room in the 
Senate that was large enough to ac- 
commodate every business and organi- 
zation that has joined us in our search 
for missing children. The list of par- 
ticipating dairies alone was in the hun- 
dreds. I had to limit the invitations to 
organizations that had made a signifi- 
cant, national contribution to the 
search for missing children. 

You range from a restaurant in 
Troy, MI, whose proprietor raised 
$17,000 for the National Center out of 
gratitude for their help in the safe 
return of his daughter, Betsy, to cor- 
porations like Texize, Bekins Van 
Lines, and Commtron who have liter- 
ally contributed hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to aid in the search 
for missing children. 

I am amazed at the innovative ways 
in which I have seen pictures and post- 
ers of missing children displayed. 
They have been displayed on pizza 
boxes, milk cartons, inserts in direct 
mail advertising and utility bills. We in 
Congress should join our colleagues in 
the private sector in disseminating pic- 
tures of missing children. I believe 
that the legislation that Senator 
METZENBAUM is offering will be worth- 
while. We have already seen the suc- 
cesses. 

The success stories range from the 
runaway who returned home after 
seeing her picture on a pizza box. She 
said that seeing her picture made her 
realize how much her parents must 
love her to go to those kind of lengths 
to find her. Or the parental kidnaping 
victim who saw his picture displayed 
after the showing of “Adam” who 
called home to let his mother know we 
was alive and safe. His father had told 
him that his mother didn’t want him. 
Or the Rhode Island State police who 
credit passage of the Missing Children 
Act and publicity about the national 
crime information computer in their 
successful utilization of the computer. 
They linked a car involved in an acci- 
dent to its owner who had been a sus- 
pect in a child abduction and saw the 
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eventual safe return of that child to 
his family. Or the ordinary citizen, 
who risked being labeled a “nosey 
neighbor” by persistently pursuing 
her suspicions about a young fright- 
ened child in the company of an elder- 
ly neighbor. Her suspicions were well 
founded, the child had been snatched 
from her parents in California so long 
ago that they couldn’t positively iden- 
tify her until after blood tests were 
performed. 


It is through the efforts of private 
and publie corporations that missing 
children are being located and re- 
turned to the safety of their homes. I 
urge my Senate colleagues to join me 
in supporting this legislation. 


Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I 
commend my colleague from Ohio, 
Senator METZENBAUM, for introducing 
S. 1195, legislation to assist national 
efforts in locating missing children. 
This bill, which I cosponsor, requires 
that photographs and information on 
missing children be reproduced on 75 
percent of all congressional mail and 
50 percent of all Federal Government 
agency mail. This important action 
can be undertaking with existing ap- 
propriations—no additional Federal 
funding is required. This effort, when 
viewed in conjunction with the consid- 
erable initiatives shown by the private 
sector and the business community, 
will lend further support to the ongo- 
ing efforts to end the national tragedy 
and heartbreak of the disappearance 
of more than 1.5 million children each 
year. , 

This morning, the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Juvenile Justice, which I 
chair, held another in a series of hear- 
ings on missing children. This hearing 
focused on private sector initiatives to 
assist in finding missing children, and 
the dangers of fraud and abuse in the 
burgeoning missing children’s indus- 
try. Many corporations, such as Wawa 
Dairy Products and the Trailways 
Corp., have responded swiftly to ad- 
dress the plight of missing and abduct- 
ed children. 

This use of the Government mail 
will help focus nationwide attention 
on the tragic cases of missing children. 
I believe another extremely important 
step toward this goal would be an un- 
dertaking by the television networks 
to air pictures of missing children as 
part of their regular programming, 
and to help publicize the National 
Center's hotline and information serv- 
ices. The National Center for Missing 
and Exploited Children was estab- 
lished pursuant to the Missing Chil- 
dren’s Assistance Act, which I intro- 
duced in the 98th Congress, and which 
President Reagan signed into law on 
October 12, 1984. Senator HEINZ and I 
have contacted our colleagues in the 
Senate, and asked them to join us in 
urging the major television networks 
to undertake these steps. Mr. Presi- 
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dent, I am pleased to report that 83 
Members of the Senate, including Sen- 
ator METZENBAUM, have joined Senator 
HeEINz and me as signatories to this 
letter, which was sent to the Nation's 
major broadcasting companies on May 
20, 1985. 

I have pledged, and will continue to 
pledge, my tireless efforts to end this 
heartbreaking situation, and the bill 
which I cosponsor today contributes 
further to these efforts. 

The cosponsors of the amendment 
are: Mr. Merzensaum, for himself, 
Mrs. Hawkins, Mr. Rotu, Mr. DOLE, 
Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. SPECTER, Mr. 
Simon, Mr. MCCONNELL, Mr. BUMPERS, 
Mr. Denton, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. HELMS, 
Mr. Gore, Mr. Harc, Mr. Forp, Mr. 
MOYNIHAN, and Mr. BRADLEY, 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I believe we are prepared to act on the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is before the Senate and open to 
amendment. If there be no amend- 
ment to be proposed, the question is 
on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1195) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I want to express my appreciation to 
the chairman of the committee, my 
good friend, Senator GoLDWATER, and 
to the other Members who wish to 
speak on this very important subject 
who are on the floor at this time. 

(Conclusion of later proceedings.) 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1986 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1160). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate is ad- 
vised that the Senator from Arkansas 
is to be recognized at 6:30 p.m., which 
is 1 minute off. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair for recognizing me. 

It is my understanding that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida has 
an amendment that is going to be ac- 
cepted or there is a possibility of being 
accepted, and at this point, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Florida. 
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AMENDMENT NO, 192 
(Purpose: To amend title 10, United States 

Code, to require the Attorney General of 

the United States to conduct regular pro- 

grams on military cooperation with civil- 
ian law enforcement officials) 

Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Florida (Mrs. Haw- 
KINS], for herself, Mr. HATCH and Mr. LUGAR 
proposes an amendment numbered 192, 


Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the read- 
ing of the amendment be. dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 100, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new section; 

MILITARY COOPERATION INFORMATION PRO- 
GRAMS FOR CIVILIAN LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFI- 
CIALS 
Sec. . (a) Section 373 of title 10, United 

States Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(a)” before “The”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsections: 

“(b)(1). At least once each year, the Attor- 
ney General of the United States, in consul- 
tation with the Secretary of Defense, shall 
conduct a briefing of law enforcement per- 
sonnel of each State, including law enforce- 
ment personnel of the political subdivisions 
of each State, regarding information, train- 
ing, technical assistance, and equipment and 
facilities available to civilian law enforce- 
ment personnel from the Department of De- 
fense. 

“(2) Each briefing conducted under para- 
graph (1) shall include— 

“(A) an explanation of the procedures for 
civilian law enforcement officials— 

"(i) to obtain information under section 
371 of this title, use of equipment and facili- 
ties under section 372 of this title, and train- 
ing and advice under subsection (a); and 

“Gi to obtain surplus military equipment; 

“(B) the types of information, equipment 
and facilities, and training and advice avail- 
able to civilian law enforcement officials 
from the Department of Defense; and 

“(C) a current, comprehensive list of mili- 
tary equipment which is suitable for law en- 
forcement purposes and is available to civil- 
ian law enforcement officials from the De- 
partment of Defense or is available as sur- 
plus property from the Administrator of 
General Services. 

“(e) The Attorney General of the United 
States and the Administrator of General 
Services shall— 

“(1) establish or designate an appropriate 
office or offices to maintain the list de- 
scribed in subsection (bX2XC) and to fur- 
nish information to civilian law enforce- 
ment officials on the availability of surplus 
military equipment; and 

“(2) make available to civilian law enforce- 
ment personnel nationwide, tollfree tele- 
phone communication with such office or 
offices."’. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall take effect January 1, 1986. 


Mrs. HAWKINS. .Mr. President, I 


wish to offer an amendment to the De- 
partment of Defense authorization 
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legislation directing the Department 
of Justice to establish military coop- 
eration information programs for civil- 
ian law enforcement officials. 

Mr. President, the call for a war on 
drugs is not new. The drug fight has 
for years been couched in military 
terms. But the war was, for the most 
part, just rhetoric. 

More recently, however, the propos- 
al has been made that a real war be 
waged on drug smugglers—fought with 
military strategies, military precision, 
and utilizing military equipment. 

In response to the pleas of the civil- 
ian law enforcement community, virtu- 
ally overwhelmed by drug traffickers 
who were able to penetrate America’s 
borders at will, the 97th Congress re- 
vived the 100-year-old posse comitatus 
statute to clarify the use of military 
equipment, personnel, and facilities 
under civilian supervision. 

This insertion of massive military 
support has not stopped the flow of 
foreign-produced illicit drugs into our 
country. But we have made impressive 
progress toward establishing a founda- 
tion for a still greater drug enforce- 
ment effort in the next few years. 

I have become aware, however, of a 
major stumbling block which remains 
in the way of fully implementing this 
program. Since the military has been 
freed to join the war against drugs, I 
have met with numerous State and 
local law enforcement officials to de- 
termine how they can best be assisted 
by the Department of Defense. With- 
out exception, these brave men and 
women indicated a lack of knowledge 
about what kinds of help were avail- 
able from the military. 

They were aware that help could be 
obtained. They knew they had the 
ability to ask the military for help if 
they needed it. But they didn’t know 
what kind of equipment, training or 
intelligence support was there for the 
asking. In fact, most of them didn’t 
even know how to ask. 

Mr. President, with the enactment 
of this amendment, the Department of 
Justice can provide that information. 

My amendment calls for the Depart- 
ment of Justice to hold annual semi- 
nars for the benefit of State and local 
law enforcement officials. There, offi- 
cials would learn of training, intelli- 
gence, and surplus equipment avail- 
able from DOD and how to ask for 
them. 

My amendment would require the 
Department of Justice to provide an 
up-to-date list of available surplus 
equipment and would establish a toll- 
free 800 number where State and local 
officials can call to find out about the 
equipment available. 

The war on drugs is not new. When 
we came here in 1981 as a freshman 
class we were all able to amend the 
Posse Comitatus Act which allows the 
military to cooperate with local law 
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enforcement. But as illegal drugs 
mount on our streets we all know this 
is an increasing problem and what I 
find traveling throughout the United 
States is that the local law enforce- 
ment agencies donot understand what 
the military can do, how they may do 
it, and what equipment is available. 
They absolutely have no idea how to 
get it, how to get training, how to get 
intelligence support, the very basics 
that we need to work with. 

Gen. R. Dean Tice, commander of 
the DOD Task Force on Drug Control 
has indicated that in 1984, the mili- 
tary provided more than 100 million 
dollars’ worth of support to local law 
enforcement agencies. They provided 
aircraft, night vision equipment, and 
communications gear. They also pro- 
vided trainers and experts in logistics 
and command and control on a full 
and part-time basis. 

I am sure my colleagues would agree 
that we have an impressive potential 
force. And it can be activated effec- 
tively. All we have to do is shepherd it 
along in the right direction. We need 
to make sure that everyone is talking 
to everyone else and that when they 
are, that everyone knows the right 
questions to ask. 

We owe it to the brave men and 
women on the front line in our war on 
drugs to make sure they are as well 
equipped and well informed as possi- 
ble. They deserve our total support. 
And with the establishment of mili- 
tary cooperation information pro- 
grams for the civilian forces, we are 
indeed fulfilling our commitment. 

I ask for the yeas and nays, but I 
first ask the manager of the bill if this 
has been accepted. 

Mr. WILSON, Mr. President, the 
majority has no objection. We see Sen- 
ator HAWKINS’ amendment as consist- 
ent with the efforts being made to in- 
tegrate efforts on the part of the 
armed services with those of law en- 
forcement agencies in the war against 
drug abuse. We have no objection. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, the 
minority also has no objection, and we 
commend the Senator from Florida 
for offering this amendment. 

Mrs. HAWKINS. I thank the majori- 
ty and minority and especially the 
Senator from Arkansas who yielded 
his time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out. objection, the amendment is 
agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 


move to lay that motion on the table. 


The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 193 
(Purpose: To promote an international ban 
on the production and stockpiling of 
lethal binary chemical weapons) 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, at this 
time I have an amendment to send to 
the desk. Tonight I submit this 
amendment on behalf of myself, Sena- 
tor Hart, Senator Simon, Senator SAR- 
BANES, Senator LEAHY, Senator BUR- 
DICK, Senator DANFORTH, Senator KEN- 
NEDY, Senator KERRY, Senator MITCH- 
ELL, Senator PROXMIRE, and Senator 
HATFIELD. I send the amendment to 
the desk at this time and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. PRYOR] 
for himself, Mr. Hart, Mr. SIMON, Mr. SAR- 
BANES, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. DAN- 
FORTH, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. KERRY, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. PROXMIRE, and Mr. HATFIELD 
proposes an amendment numbered 193. 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


At the end of title IX of division A insert 
the following new section: 


LETHAL BINARY CHEMICAL WEAPONS 


Sec. . (a) The amount authorized by 
section 101(a) for procurement of ammuni- 
tion for the Army is reduced by 
$163,000,000. 

(bX1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this or any other Act, no department 
or agency of the Federal Government may 
obligate or expand any. funds after the date 
of enactment of this Act for:the procure- 
ment of lethal binary chemical munitions or 
retaliatory equipment relating to such mu- 
nitions. 

(2) As used in paragraph (1), the term 
“lethal binary chemical munitions” shall 
have the same meaning as provided in sec- 
tion 818(b) of the Department of Defense 
Authorization Act, 1976 (Public Law 94-106; 
50 U.S.C. 1519). 

(c) It is the sense of the Congress— 

(1) that the President should intensify on- 
going efforts to achieve an.agreement with 
the Government of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics and the governments of 
other countries establishing a mutual and 
verifiable ban on the production and stock- 
piling of chemical weapons; and 

(2) that the Secretary of Defense should, 
on a priority basis, improve the capabilities 
of the Armed Forces to detect the use of 
chemical weapons and to protect members 
of the Armed Forces against the use of such 
weapons. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, one of 
the prime coauthors of this amend- 
ment which is now before the Senate, 
I understand, is on his way to the 
Chamber, and when he comes, I will 
be glad to yield to Senator Hart, of 
Colorado, so that he may make an 
opening statement on this amend- 
ment. Until he arrives, I will proceed 
to attempt to detail exactly what the 
opponents of chemical weapons pro- 
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duction will attempt to put before this 
body. There are 10 basic arguments 
that we will attempt to make here to- 
night. 

The arguments in brief, detailed 
much later, will attempt to show the 
Senate that first, the current stockpile 
of chemical weapons is sufficient to 
deter a Soviet chemical weapons 
attack. 

Second, the opponents of resuming 
nerve gas production by our country 
will attempt to show that a decision by 
the United States to resume produc- 
tion would undermine the U.S. posi- 
tion in Europe. j 

The third argument that we will at- 
tempt to prove tonight is that techni- 
cal and testing problems continue to 
plague the new binary chemical weap- 
ons. 

Our fourth point is that renewed 
production will undermine chances for 
an agreement in Geneva to bar all 
chemical weapons. 

Our fifth point we will attempt to 
prove is that the United States deci- 
sion to resume production of nerve gas 
weapons will encourage proliferation 
of chemical weapons to other coun- 
tries. 

Our sixth point is that chemical 
weapons will kill civilians, not soldiers, 
and are, therefore, especially repug- 
nant. 

Our seventh point is that Congress 
should remain consistent with the po- 
sition against nerve gas production 
that it has taken in the past 3 years. 

Our eighth position, Mr. President, 
is that binary chemical weapons pro- 
duction is a waste of the taxpayers’ 
money. 

Our ninth point is that the chemical 
weapons have little military utility. 

And our tenth and final point, Mr. 
President, that we will attempt to 
show tonight to our colleagues is that 
enhancing U.S. and allied protective 
measures against chemical warfare is 
the very best deterrent to a chemical 
attack, not the further production of 
chemical weapons. 

Mr. President, these are the 10 
points that the opponents of the re- 
sumption of nerve gas will attempt to 
show to our colleagues this evening. 

It is my understanding that the Sen- 
ator from Colorado has not arrived in 
the Chamber and at this point, Mr. 
President, I yield the floor. 

If the Senator from California will 
allow me one further statement, the 
amendment that we proposed tonight 
is a striking amendment. It is to strike 
$163 million which would be used for 
the production of chemical weapons. 
It would be used to strike $163 million 
from the Department of Defense au- 
thorization bill. 

It is my understanding that we will 
have a vote some time around 9 p.m. 
We do look forward to a good debate 
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on this issue, Mr. President, and at 
this point I yield the floor. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, am I 
correct in my understanding that 
under the time agreement the time is 
to be divided equally and such quorum 
calls that occur will be charged equal- 
ly to both sides? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I rise 
to speak in opposition to the amend- 
ment that is offered by my good friend 
from Arkansas, along with Senator 
Hart. The United States does not pos- 
sess a credible deterrent today to 
chemical attacks against the United 
States or allied troops. This lack of a 
credible chemical deterrent is prob- 
ably the single most serious deficiency 
in our conventional defense posture. It 
forces us to resort, in the opinion of 
several of our present military leaders, 
to a premature use and an otherwise 
unnecessary use of a nuclear deter- 
rent. 

This amendment would block plans 
to produce modern binaric chemical 
munitions, which are far safer than 
the deteriorating stockpile which pres- 
ently threatens American civilians, as 
well as being an ineffective counter to 
the threat we face from the Soviet 
Union. This amendment would pre- 
vent the development of a credible 
U.S. chemical deterrent and would 
prevent the modernization and the 
safety that would result from that 
modernization. 

Opponents of this important mod- 
ernization program argue that the 
U.S. stockpile of chemical weapons 
today is adequate. Well, there is a very 
serious difference of opinion expressed 
about that view by those to whom we 
have entrusted the conduct of military 
affairs on the part of this Nation. 

To begin with, the Chief of Naval 
Operations, Adm. James Watkins, has 
said: 

I no longer consider our 25-year-old stock- 
pile of unitary chemical weapons a credible 
deterrent. Today's stockpile is as much a li- 
ability as an asset. Were it not all that we 
had, I cannot think of a single item in it I 
would wish to retain. In comparison to the 
Soviet’s offensive chemical warfare capabil- 
ity, our posture almost invites the use of 
such weapons against us. 

This view is shared by all of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

By undermining the multibillion 
dollar investment we are making to 
improve our conventional forces, the 
lack of a credible chemical deterrent 
increases the likelihood that we will 
have to resort to an early use of nucle- 
ar weapons. According to Gen. Charles 
Donnelly, the commander in chief of 
the U.S. Air Forces in Europe, “The 
gross imbalance that presently exists, 
in their favor, effectively negates our 
conventional force improvements, and 
places dangerously inappropriate reli- 
ance on our nuclear forces.” 
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Opponents of this program also 
argue that we can address the chemi- 
cal warfare threat through defensive 
measures alone. However, I would like 
to remind my colleagues that 74 per- 
cent of the funding for the chemical 
deterrent program this year, $936 mil- 
lion, is associated with protective 
measures like defensive clothing. How- 
ever, this is no substitute for an effec- 
tive retaliatory capability. It is not a 
deterrent. According to Gen. Fred 
Kroesen, the former commander in 
chief of the U.S. Army in Europe, 
“* + * there is no defensive measure 
that alone can-do anything more than 
delay the success of the enemy, not 
prevent it.” 

Finally, I would like to address the 
notion that we should not modernize 
our chemical deterrent, and rely in- 
stead on arms control to eliminate the 
chemical threat to our forces and in- 
nocent civilians around the world. The 
United States has consistently taken a 
leading role in seeking effective chemi- 
cal disarmament. In February 1984, 
Vice President Bush tabled a U.S. 
draft proposal for a complete ban on 
chemical weapons before the Commit- 
tee on Disarmament in Geneva. The 
Soviets summarily rejected this pro- 
posal, and absent congressional ap- 
proval of modern binary chemical mu- 
nitions, it is very unlikely that any 
progress will be made in these negotia- 
tions, because they have no incentive 
to negotiate. They enjoy not a prepon- 
derant advantage but one so over- 
whelming that one wonders why they 
have not been tempted to make use of 
it already. 

Well, the fact is they have made use 
of it. They have made use of it 
through surrogates against defenseless 
civilians, peasants in Southeast Asia, 
and against a defenseless populous in 
Afghanistan. 

Mr. President, I hope that all my 
colleagues would understand that the 
arms control for which we hope is not 
a realistic hope unless the Soviets see 
an incentive to negotiate, and they 
will see none if we maintain our 
present disability. 

I hope that my colleagues would 
avail themselves of the intelligence in- 
formation regarding Soviet capabili- 
ties and preparations to wage chemical 
war. In addition, intelligence informa- 
tion pointing to the proliferation of 
chemical weapons in other countries 
reminds us of the need to be able to 
deter chemical warfare in various the- 
aters. 

The members of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee have received ex- 
tensive intelligence briefings on this 
subject. They leave only one conclu- 
sion, and that is that the work that 
the Soviets are doing in the area of 
chemical and biological weapons is 
sreenink and the pace is. accelerat- 
ng. 
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I urge my colleagues who offer these 
amendments with the best of good in- 
tentions to support the production of 
a modern U.S. chemical deterrent so 
that our forces can deter chemical at- 
tacks against them. History is full of 
evidence that where there is some bal- 
ance of forces with respect to all weap- 
ons, and in particular, chemical weap- 
ons, the availability to one side has 
been a deterrent against the use by 
the other side of chemical warfare. 

So I urge my colleagues to, instead, 
support the production of a modern- 
ization so that the United States will 
have an effective chemical deterrent, 
because defense alone will prove inad- 
equate, and so that our forces can 
deter chemical attacks against them 
and against defenseless civilians. 

The planned stockpile of binary 
chemical munitions will not only be 
much safer than the existing stockpile 
of lethal chemical weapons, it will also 
bring about a reduction in the size of 
that total inventory. 

Mr. President, I will not take more 
time at this particular point. I think 
that the brief statements that I have 
quoted from military leaders and the 
Joint Chiefs, those who have been 
charged with the conduct of the de- 
fense of Europe and in other theaters, 
makes clear their understanding that 
the most significant threat in their 
opinion that we are facing is this im- 
balance in chemical forces. It is time 
that we modernized for the safety of 
our own civilian populace and it is 
time that we modernized to present an 
effective deterrent. This amendment 
goes precisely in the wrong direction. 
It sends the wrong signal. But beyond 
that, it has far more than symbolic 
value. It places us at a dangerous dis- 
ability. 

Mr. GOLDWATER addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. President, I oppose the amend- 
ment of my friend from Arkansas. I do 
it rather reluctantly. But having 
served on the Intelligence Committee 
for quite a few years, having heard re- 
peated testimony about the improving 
ability of the Soviets in the field of 
chemical warfare, I have heard testi- 
mony before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee which further strengthens my 
belief that if I were to be asked to pick 
one single feature of this armed serv- 
ices bill that I thought should be 
passed, I would pick chemical warfare. 
I know politically it is a hot potato. I 
know the American people find the 
thought of chemical warfare very ab- 
horrent, distasteful. But the proof of 
the matter is, Mr. President, in World 
War I where our side did not have 
chemical warfare, the Germans used 
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it. In World War II, where both sides 
had it, the Germans did not use it. 

Now what do we see? We see the So- 
viets having used chemical warfare in 
Southeast Asia. We see them repeated- 
ly having used it in Afghanistan. 

Mr. President, if this was just the or- 
dinary kind of chemical warfare that 
we have sort of grown up with, there 
might not be so much urgency to it. 
But, Mr. President, some of the chemi- 
cal warfare that the Soviets have de- 
veloped—and I am not at liberty to go 
into great detail in discussing it to- 
night, but I can only say some of their 
warfare will allow them to attack, and 
we have absolutely no protection 
against it. 

The United States does not possess a 
credible deterrent to chemical attacks 
against United States and allied troops 
today. This lack of a credible chemical 
deterrent is probably the single most 
serious deficiency in our conventional 
defense posture. 

According to the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, Adm. James Watkins: 


I no longer consider our 25-year old stock- 
pile of unitary chemical weapons a credible 
deterrent. Today's stockpile is as much a li- 
ability as an asset. Were it not all that we 
had, I cannot think of a single item in it I 
would wish to retain. In comparison to the 
Soviet’s offensive chemical warfare capabil- 
ity, our posture almost invites the use of 
such weapons against us. 


By undermining the multibillion 
dollar investment we are making to 
improve our conventional forces, the 


lack of a credible chemical deterrent 
increases the likelihood that we will 
have to resort to an early use of nucle- 
ar weapons. 

According to Gen. Charles Donnelly, 
the Commander in Chief of the U.S. 
Air Forces in Europe: 

The gross imbalance that presently exists, 
in their favor, effectively negates our con- 
ventional force improvements, and places 
dangerously inappropriate reliance on our 
nuclear forces. 


One day General Donnelly was testi- 
fying before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, and I asked him this hypothet- 
ical question: “General, if you had the 
choice of using nuclear tactical weap- 
ons or chemical weapons against a 
Soviet airfield, which would you 
choose?” He thought a moment. He 
said, “I would take chemical warfare 
because I could destroy the ability of 
every man on the Soviet field to per- 
form” not necessarily killing them, but 
rendering them incapable of move- 
ment. 


The 74 percent of the administra- 
tion’s request for the chemical deter- 
rent program this year, $936 million, is 
associated with protective measures 
like defensive clothing. However, this 
is no substitute for an effective retalia- 
tory capability. According to Gen. 
Fred Kroesen, the former Commander 
in Chief of the U.S. Army in Europe: 
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. there is no defensive measure that 
alone can do anything more than delay the 
success of the enemy, not prevent it. 

The United States has consistently 
taken a leading role in seeking effec- 
tive chemical disarmament. In Febru- 
ary 1984, Vice President Bush tabled a 
U.S. draft proposal for a complete ban 
on chemical weapons before the Com- 
mittee on Disarmament in Geneva. 
The Soviets summarily rejected this 
proposal, and absent congressional ap- 
proval of modern binary chemical mu- 
nitions, it is unlikely that any progress 
will be made in these negotiations. 

The current U.S. stockpile of unitary 
chemical weapons is not adequate for 
deterrence. The vast majority of the 
chemical weapons in our stockpile 
today are either obsolete, or in the 
form of munitions for which we have 
no means of delivery. 

According to the independent Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences: 

About 90 percent of the inventory of 
chemical agents and nearly as much of mu- 
nitions inventory has little or no military 
value and will require disposal regardless of 
future decisions regarding the binary weap- 
ons program. 

According to Ambassador Stoessel, 
the Chairman of the Chemical War- 
fare Review Commission: 

We found that the stockpile is old, the 
munitions and agents in the stockpile are 20 
or 40 years old. It is deteriorating. The bulk 
of the stockpile is militarily useless. A small 
fraction of the stockpile does have deterrent 
value. All of the munitions and agents in 
the stockpile are hazardous to handle. 

The Commission recommended that 
the portion of our stockpile that is not 
usable, 72 percent, be destroyed re- 
gardless of the decision to proceed 
with binary munition production. It 
also recommended the accelerated de- 
struction of the entire stockpile if the 
Congress approves the production of 
binary munitions. 

The Blue Ribbon Panel on Chemical 

Stockpile Status concluded that: 
. .. it would appear that by 1990 decomposi- 
tion of the agents could be as little as an ad- 
ditional 5 percent, or so great as to render 
the munitions almost useless. 

It should be noted that this panel re- 
viewed the condition of our stockpile, 
not its military effectiveness. A muni- 
tion that is in good condition may still 
be useless, that is, 105mm artillery 
shell or 4.2-inch mortar. 

In our stockpile of unitary chemical 
weapons today: 61 percent is stored in 
bulk form, for which there is no 
means of delivery; 11 percent is unre- 
pairable and/or obsolete; 25 percent is 
serviceable, but of limited military 
value; and only 3 percent is currently 
militarily useful. 

In view of this, failure to modernize 
our stockpile will be tantamount to 
unilateral chemical disarmament. 

That $936 million, or 74 percent of 
the funds provided for the chemical 
deterrent program, are designated for 
protective equipment like defensive 
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clothing. However, this is no substi- 
tute for a deterrent in the form of an 
effective chemical retaliatory capabil- 
ity. 

Gen. Fred Kroesen, the former Com- 
mander in Chief of the U.S. Army in 
Europe, stated in testimony before the 
Armed Services Committee last year; 


. - . no defensive measures can begin to re- 
dress the operational imbalance that occurs 
if one side can employ chemicals and the 
other cannot. 


Gen. Charles Donnelly, the Com- 
mander in Chief of the U.S. Air Force 
in Europe, stated that: 


Chemical defensive improvements by 
themselves will not enable us to deter the 
initiation of chemical warfare, to sustain op- 
erations on the contaminated battlefield, or 
to terminate chemical warfare early if initi- 
ated. We must have an improved retaliatory 
capability as well. 


The Chemical Warfare Review Com- 
mission concluded that: 

The expectation that protective measures 
alone can offset the advantages to the Sovi- 
ets from a chemical attack is not realistic. 
Even if defensive equipment works, it se- 
verely handicaps personnel who must wear 
it. Without a retaliatory capability, this 
leads to an overwhelming military advan- 
tage for the attacker armed with chemical 
weapons. 


The degradation in battlefield effec- 
tiveness that results when soldiers are 
forced into a chemical defensive pos- 
ture is estimated to be 50 percent, and 
it can rise to as much as 80 percent. 

As a result of this degradation, the 
one-sided use of chemical weapons— 
even against a well protected defend- 
er—can be decisive in battle. 

The United States inadequate chem- 
ical deterrent posture means that we 
will likely be forced to resort to an 
early use of nuclear weapons in re- 
sponse to a chemical attack. 

Gen. Bernard Rogers, whom we just 
approved today to be reappointed the 
Supreme Allied Commander in 
Europe, has stated that “binary chem- 
ical weapons will have a deterrent 
effect even if they are stockpiled in 
the United States.” 

At this point I should explain the 
difference between unitary and binary. 
The unitary is a chemical that is 
stored in a container and used from 
that container. A binary shell, such as 
we advocate, is of no value at all as a 
weapon until the shell is put together. 
There is a projectile, and the shell. 
This being the fact, this type of 
weapon can very safely and very easily 
be transported, and there is no great 
objection to that type of weapon by 
the citizens in Europe, although I 
have to admit that there is some con- 
cern that has been expressed by our 
friends in NATO—the citizens—about 
the possession of any chemical war- 
fare. But binary is safe, easy to use, 
and of no danger at all to anybody 
except the enemy. 
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One of the conclusions of our Chem- 
ical Warfare Commission was that, 
“The Commission does not consider 
peacetime deployment of binary muni- 
tions in foreign countries to be essen- 
tial, because of the safety and speed 
with which these munitions can be 
transported.” 

In view of the improved safety and 
handling features of binary munitions, 
they can be deployed on surface 
ships—including aircraft carriers. The 
unitary munitions in our stockpile 
today can not. 

It would be safer to move binary mu- 
nitions from the United States to the 
theater than it would be to move exist- 
ing unitary munitions within the thea- 
ter. 

It would be premature for the 
United States to ask its allies to deploy 
binary chemical weapons in Europe 
before the Congress approves the pro- 
duction of these munitions. 

We should have learned this lesson 
with the neutron bomb. In that case, 
the United States asked its allies to 
announce their willingness to stockpile 
these weapons in Europe, and then 
canceled production. This. was politi- 
cally very damaging to our allies. 

In addition, the proliferation of 
chemical weapons in Third World 
countries highlights the requirement 
to deter chemical attacks against U.S. 
and allied forces in various regions of 
the world. The use of chemical weap- 
ons in the war between Iran and Iraq 
illustrates this point. 

Mr. President, I might point out, and 
this is not classified to a high extent, 
the little country of Iraq, a very small 
country, has one of the largest facto- 
ries or production facilities of chemi- 
cal warfare of any country in the 
world. We have already seen the use of 
these chemicals against Iran. We are 
likely to see more of it. We are likely 
to see this chemical warfare spread 
throughout that part of the world. 

That does not mean that we should 
follow their example as the only 
reason. It just indicates, Mr. President, 
that the world is aware of the fact 
that we have chemical agents today 
that can do irreparable harm to a 
human. 

As I have stated, some of these 
weapons can go through any protec- 
tive clothing that we know of. To put 
on the present protective gear that an 
infantryman has to wear would take 
an experienced sergeant about 10 to 11 
minutes and the new recruit would 
probably never get into it. 

The equipment that a pilot has to 
wear to protect against chemical war- 
fare leaves the whole of the underpart 
of his jaw and neck exposed to the 
chemical and if the field is attacked by 
any type of nerve chemical, the pilot, 
even if he is sitting in the cockpit, 
finds it impossible to take the aircraft 
off. 
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So, Mr. President, we in the Armed 
Services Committee decided, while not 
unanimously in agreement with those 
people who testified before us, that we 
would be on the side of wisdom if we 
include in our budget money for chem- 
ical warfare. 

I have before me a letter from Ber- 
nard W. Rogers, who is commander in 
chief in Europe, pointing out his 
strong belief in the need for these 
weapons. I ask unanimous consent 
that this be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 

HEADQUARTERS, U.S. EUROPEAN 

COMMAND, OFFICE OF THE COMMANDER- 

IN-CHIEF, 
APO, New York, May 21, 1985. 
Hon. Barry GOLDWATER, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: 

I believe that we both are of the opinion 
that the U.S. ultimate goal should be the 
complete and verifiable ban of chemical 
weapons. However, the achievement of such 
a goal is far downstream. Meantime, a criti- 
cal deficiency in our national defense pos- 
ture is the lack of a credible chemical war- 
fare deterrent capability. 

I was pleased to learn that your commit- 
tee supported the production of a modern 
chemical retaliatory capability. However, in- 
asmuch as further progress in the Congress 
on this matter will be difficult, I want to 
present some thoughts you might find 
useful. 

A number of arguments are offered by 
persons who oppose procuring a modern 
chemical retaliatory capacity. Some beleive 
a strong chemical defensive posture will of 
itself be adequate to deter chemical use by 
an aggressor. Although strong defensive ca- 
pabilities are necessary to assure survival of 
our personnel in a chemical environment, 
our experiences indicate even the best de- 
fense would not by itself assure the ability 
to sustain effective operations during pro- 
tracted chemical warfare. A force operating 
in a defensive—and thereby degraded—pos- 
ture would be at a distinct and possibly deci- 
sive disadvantage facing a force not so en- 
cumbered. All our recent investment to 
modernize conventional forces would then 
have been for naught. We must be able to 
threaten a potential initiator of chemical 
warfare with having to operate under simi- 
lar degraded conditions on the battlefield. 

Some believe our current chemical stock- 
pile is sufficient to pose a significant threat 
to an enemy and thus deter his use of 
chemicals. It is not. We have no chemical 
delivery system with which to strike effec- 
tively in the enemy's rear areas, whereas 
the Warsaw Pact can strike our rear areas 
at will. We have enough short range chemi- 
cal munitions to last only a few days; the 
Pact can sustain chemical operations for 
several weeks. Except for a few days supply 
of short range munitions stored in Europe, 
the U.S. chemical stockpile is positioned 
where effective use in Europe would be de- 
layed; Pact munitions are positioned where 
they could be employed on short notice. 

It is also argued that CW modernization is 
not appropriate because none of our NATO 
allies have indicated a willingness to accept 
new CW munitions. As I have stated public- 
ly, there are—and should be—no plans for 
stationing new binary CW munitions on Eu- 
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ropean soil, so I consider this argument in- 
appropriate. Official NATO strategy calls 
for CW retaliatory capability in all regions 
and there have been no indications that our 
allies wish to change that strategy. 

The President's FY86 Defense Budget 
presents a program for providing an ade- 
quate chemical retaliatory capability which 
will contribute significantly to deterring 
chemical warfare and should, at the same 
time, strengthen our efforts to negotiate a 
chemical weapons ban. It will initiate acqui- 
sition of a survivable, deep-strike, persistent 
agent, delivery capability now absent from 
our present stockpile. It will provide suffi- 
cient quantities of short range munitions. 
Finally, because the program will result in 
binary munitions which are inherently safe 
to store and handle, it offers potential de- 
ployment options, short of placing chemical 
agents on foreign soil, which could enhance 
the timeliness of our retaliatory response. 

I seek your support, and that of the mem- 
bers of your committee, in convincing your 
colleagues in the Senate of the need to start 
producing binary chemical munitions of the 
appropriate types. 

With gratitude for your support and all 
good wishes, 

Sincerly, 
BERNARD W. ROGERS, 
General, U.S. Army, 
Commander in Chief, Europe. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
similar communications have been 
given to us from every commander of 
every force. We have heard from our 
NATO allies, those we visited with, 
and they consider this to be of prime 
importance. 

I repeat what I said before. If I were 
asked. what part of our budget I 
thought we could not live without, I 
would have to say chemical warfare, 
because we have absolutely no ability. 
Our troops have no protection. And 
the Soviets have developed this skill to 
a far greater, more dangerous degree 
than any country in history. 

Mr. President, I shall probably have 
more to say on this later if that is re- 
quired. I yield the floor. 

Mr. HART addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DANFORTH). The Senator from Colora- 
do is recognized. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask the 
distinguished manager of the amend- 
ment on our side, the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Pryor], if he will yield 
no more than 10 minutes. 

Mr. PRYOR. I shall be glad to yield 
10 minutes or whatever time the Sena- 
tor from Colorado needs on this 
amendment, and I am very proud that 
he is chief cosponsor of the amend- 
ment we offer tonight. 

Mr. HART. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. President, each year since this 
administration has been in office, 
President Reagan has asked Congress 
to support the production of binary 
chemical weapons. 

Each year, Congress has carefully 
evaluated the military requirements 
for a U.S. chemical deterrent and 
weighed the costs and benefits of 
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breaking a 16-year moratorium on the 
production of these weapons. 

Each year, we have rendered the 
same judgment: The production of 
new binary chemical munitions will 
not enhance U.S. or allied security and 
is a waste of scarce defense resources. 

Mr. President, this year, the Reagan 
administration has asked that we ap- 
prove $163 million as a down payment 
on a major new chemical weapons ini- 
tiative. And once again, I ask my col- 
leagues to join Senator Pryor and 
myself in voting to delete funds for 
new chemical weapons, and instead to 
make the improvement of U.S. defen- 
sive capabilities against chemical 
attack the first priority of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

As in the past, there are four key 
reasons why chemical weapons: pro- 
duction is not in this Nation's interest: 

First, the United States already. pos- 
sesses a large and usable chemical 
stockpile, one which is more than ade- 
quate to meet our essential military 
requirements. 

Continued protests by the Depart- 
ment of Defense that the existing ar- 
senal is deteriorating, hazardous to 
handle, and of insufficient quantity to 
provide a credible deterrent do not 
hold up under careful scrutiny. 

The most recent report of a blue 
ribbon panel commissioned by the Sec- 
retary of Defense to study the status 
of the existing stockpile concluded 
that it was in good condition. Even 
Secretary Weinberger has testified 
that the procurement of additional 
chemical artillery shells is not needed 
to redress existing military deficien- 
cies. 

The Department of Defense states 
time and time again that only a small 
portion of the overall chemical stock- 
pile is militarily useful. What they do 
not readily admit is that the overall 
arsenal is so enormous that even the 
small fraction they claim as militarily 
significant is more than sufficient to 
force Soviet forces into protective gear 
for 60 days of continual engagement. 

Second, Mr. President, any new 
binary chemical weapons would have 
to be stored in this country far from 
theaters of critical military operations. 
Our NATO allies are not willing to 
accept new deployments of chemical 
weapons on their soil. The domestic 
political hostility to the introduction 
of any new American weapons systems 
will preclude such deployments. Press- 
ing our allies on this issue will only ex- 
acerbate political difficulties we al- 
ready face with our allies over defense 
issues. In times of crisis, binary chemi- 
cal weapons would need to be air- or 
sea-lifted to the appropriate locale 
thus competing for space with other, 
more important kinds of military 
equipment. 

Third, binary chemical weapons 
have never been tested in the field. 
American combat forces should not be 
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asked to stake their lives on untested 
munitions. 

The technical problems which have 
plagued the development of the 
Bigeye bomb since the program’s in- 
ception have only exacerbated our 
concerns about the reliability to these 
new weapons, and increasingly called 
into question the wisdom of basing our 
deterrent upon them. 

Fourth, the production of binary 
chemical weapons will be expensive. 
Cost estimates run as high as $2 to $3 
billion over the next decade. In light 
of budgetary constraints, we must 
make every effort to insure that all de- 
fense expenditures can be justified as 
necessary and essential to the national 
defense, Chemical weapons satisfy nei- 
ther requirement. Surely we can find 
other, more productive ways to spend 
our defense dollars. 

Mr. President, the Soviet program in 
chemical warfare represents a serious 
threat to our troops and to the troops 
of our allies not because of an offen- 
sive force deficiency, but rather be- 
cause we are so ill prepared to deal 
with a chemical weapons attack on the 
battlefield and to conduct military op- 
erations in a contaminated environ- 
ment. As long as Soviet forces are 
better prepared to fight once chemical 
weapons have been used, our troops 
will constitute an inviting target on 
the field. This is a deficiency that new 
additions to our chemical arsenal 
cannot redress. 

The only way to meet this Soviet 
challenge is to dramatically improve 
American capabilities to defend 
against chemical attack. We can do so 
by meeting our existing goals for im- 
provements in defensive measures, de- 
veloping new and more effective pro- 
tective equipment, enhancing early 
warning capabilities, and improving 
the training of our troops to cope with 
operations in a chemical environment. 

Our amendment expresses our con- 
cern that defensive measures must re- 
ceive a higher priority from the De- 
partment of Defense. For in spite of 
indications that the Army is extremely 
concerned about the Soviet advantage 
in the field of chemical weapons, sur- 
prisingly little has been accomplished 
with respect to the defensive compo- 
nents of our deterrent. 

According to a recent study by the 
Government Accounting Office, U.S. 
defensive capabilities remain. woefully 
inadequate: 

There are no combat vehicles in the 
field with cooling devices, even though 
heat stress is one of the most signifi- 
cant factors in degrading military per- 
formance in a chemical environment. 

There are no combat vehicles in the 
field with overpressure systems which 
permit crew members to operate in a 
contaminated environment without 
wearing protective gear, although the 
Soviet Union apparently posseses such 
capabilities. 
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Chemical medical training, practice, 
and facilities in all services are lacking 
and almost nonexistent. 

And the list goes on. 

In all fairness, Mr. President, the 
report does indicate that the Army is 
better off now that it was 3 years ago 
in defending against chemical attack. 
But if the DOD pursued the advance- 
ment of these defensive capabilities 
with the same dedication they exhibit 
to increasing our stockpile, I daresay 
our forces would be far better protect- 
ed than they are today. 

Mr. President, the issues we are de- 
bating are extremely controversial, 
For years, Congress and the adminis- 
tration have gone back and forth on 
the questions we are touching on 
today—from the status of our existing 
capabilities to the attitude of our 
allies regarding deployment of new 
weapons. 

Each year, we hear a litany of claims 
about the need for new chemical 
weapons and a list of conflicting facts 
and figures from experts within the 
scientific and military communities 
which do little to help us reach a last- 
ing consensus on this issue. 

As a result, last year, Congress man- 
dated the creation of a Presidential 
Chemical Warfare Review Commission 
to study the issues surrounding the 
production of binary chemical weap- 
ons and to produce an authoritative 
examination of the technical and po- 
litical issues in question; a report 
which, at a minimum, would provide 
the basis for more informed debate in 
Congress. 

Unfortunately, the Commission did 
not fulfill its mandate. Instead, it 
seems to have undertaken an effort to 
justify the production of additional 
chemical weapons and sell its position 
to Congress and the American people. 

Instead of analysis, the Commission 
has so far provided the Armed Serv- 
ices Commission three pages of unsup- 
ported conclusions. The report was, by 
congressional mandate, to have been 
completed by April 1. As far as I know, 
their final document has not yet been 
circulated. 

Instead of constituting a bipartisan, 
balanced panel, the administration ap- 
pointed a Commission, a majority of 
which already held the view that addi- 
tional chemical weapons should be 
produced. Then it staffed the Commis- 
sion with members of the Department 
of Defense's chemical corps. 

Instead of granting the request of 
two distinguished Members of the 
House of Representatives to include 
former Congressman Bethune from 
Arkansas—an informed skeptic of 
chemical production—the administra- 
tion chose not to seek one single 
Member that expressed any public op- 
position to renewed production. 

Instead of conducting a careful thor- 
ough review of issues which have been 
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subject to years of honest dispute, the 
Commission took little more than 1 
month to conduct its study and begin 
drafting a report. 

Instead of providing a definitive 
analysis of the issues which would 
stand on its own merits, the Commis- 
sion felt the need to hire expensive 
public relations consultants to sell its 
product to the Congress and the 
public. 

Mr. President, while we still await 
the final report, I must say that the 
approach this Commission has taken 
to addressing these extremely impor- 
tant issues has not inspired a great 
deal of confidence. 

In truth, I believe this Congress 
should not even consider additional re- 
quests for the production of binary 
chemical weapons until the adminis- 
tration constitutes the type of bal- 
anced panel we in Congress, expect, 
and the American people deserve. And 
until that Commission takes the time 
to do a fair and credible analysis of 
the issues surrounding the production 
‘of binary chemical weapons. 

As it stands, we, in Congress, find 
ourselves faced with the task of assess- 
ing essentially the same information 
we have had in past debates. And on 
the basis of that data, I trust the con- 
clusion of the Congress will be precise- 
ly the same as it has been; we will not 
waste our defense resources on chemi- 
cal weapons we do not need. 

Mr. President, I hope my colleagues 
will join Senator Pryor and myself in 
supporting this amendment to delete 
funds for the production of binary 
chemical weapons and to call upon the 
Department of Defense to place the 
highest priority on the improvement 
of U.S. capabilities to defend against 
chemical attack. 

Mr. President, the issue before the 
Senate is quite simple: whether this 
country will break a 16-year moratori- 
um on the production of chemical 
weapons and embark on a major new 
chemical weapons initiative. That 
issue has been considered by the Con- 
gress on a number of occasions in the 
past several years and on each occa- 
sion, Congress has rightly said no. 
This administration seems bent, has 
been for the last 5 years, on reversing 
that 16-year moratorium. It seeks to 
do so at a time when our other defense 
needs are not being met. 

The Senator from Colorado took 
note of a story in the New York Times 
this morning. This bill, according to 
the testimony of some of our senior 
commanders, does not contain suffi- 
cient funds to operate and maintain 
this Nation’s conventional forces. 

What does that mean, Mr. Presi- 
dent? It means that while the bill con- 
tains more than $150 million for chem- 
ical weapons production and launches 
us on a mad and dangerous chemical 
warfare arms race with the Soviets, we 
are not adequately financing the oper- 
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ation and maintenance of our ships, 
our planes, our tanks, or our person- 
nel. 

What does that mean? It means if 
we spend the $2 billion or $3 billion it 
will cost. over the next decade for a 
new generation of chemical warfare 
agents, we might not have the ships 
and planes to move those weapons to 
the theater where they might be 
needed. 

It is the understanding of the spon- 
sors of this amendment that the sup- 
porters of ‘this administration’s posi- 
tion do not argue that once produced, 
these agents will be deployed any- 
where outside the continental United 
States. They do not makethe argu- 
ment that they will be deployed any- 
where else because we do not have an 
agreement from our allies, particularly 
our NATO allies, that they will accept 
these chemical agents. So let us hy- 
pothesize that we build this vast array 
of new and dangerOus chemical war- 
fare agents and they are stored or 
maintained here in the United States. 

A crisis occurs or a conflict occurs, 
and it is ‘determined that we need 
them in the theater. Immediately, 
those chemical warfare agents—shells, 
and: bombs, and other munitions—will 
be competing for precious space on- 
board ships and airplanes with combat 
personnel, and combat equipment, and 
resupplies, and ammunition, and medi- 
cal equipment. And we do not have in- 
finite capacity, either air or sealift ca- 
pacity, to move infinite amounts of 
these materials and these personnel to 
anywhere in the globe they may be 
needed. 

Therefore, Mr. President, we are set- 
ting ourselves up for a situation in 
which during a crisis, competition 
exists between chemical warfare 
agents and vitally needed supplies and 
personnel for a limited amount of air 
and sealift capacity. 

Mr. President, it has been argued, I 
think particularly by the Senator from 
California, that defensive equipment 
alone is not sufficient to offset Soviet 
production of chemical agents. I do 
not know of anyone who has argued 
that it is. What proponents of this 
amendment have argued for many 
years with some success is that it 
makes no sense to produce a new gen- 
eration of chemical agents if your own 
troops would not survive in a combat 
theater where these munitions would 
be used. The Senator from Arizona 
himself has just testified to the fact 
that our own forces are not equipped 
to survive in a chemical combat. envi- 
ronment. 

Mr. President, does anybody serious- 
ly believe that we can use chemical 
agents in a combat environment and 
not expose our own forces to the possi- 
ble lethal effect of these chemcial 
agents? Of course not. Winds blow in 
all directions. Winds shift. These are 
airborne agents. And to think that 
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somehow we can lob artillery shells or 
drop bombs in a conflict and not 
expose our own forces to the possible 
effects of those agents is just patent 
nonsense. And we all know our own 
forces are not equipped right now to 
operate in that environment. 

So the argument of the proponents 
of this amendment not that defensive 
equipment for our forces, our person- 
nel, and our vehicles alone is enough 
to deter, but, rather, without it—and 
we are without it—that it makes no 
sense to be prepared to fight, a chemi- 
cal warfare environment. Our own 
troops are liable to be gassed in just 
about equal numbers with those of our 
opponents. 

What about the other part of the de- 
terrent? Mr. President, as the Senator 
from Arkansas and others of us have 
argued for many years, we do have a 
chemical warfare deterrent. We have 
vast tonnages of it, vast tonnages of it, 
and it is, some of it, deployed in what 
we euphemistically call the theater. 
The new generation would not be de- 
ployed overseas as I have already indi- 
cated. 

Opponents of our amendment have 
indicated that vast quantities of exist- 
ing chemical agents are not operable. 
Well, I cannot account for that. The 
Defense Department will have to do 
that, since it has been in their keep 
and not that of the U.S. Senate. If it is 
not operable today, it is their fault; 
they should have maintained it. They 
could have. They apparently chose not 
to. There is no reason why it could not 
have been maintained in an operable 
condition. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, we are 
not talking about using tons, and tons, 
and tons of chemical agents to kill a 
lot of troops. Our arsenal contains ex- 
tremely, extremely volatile chemical 
agents. Mere droplets properly de- 
ployed or properly diffused in the at- 
mosphere will kill hundreds, thou- 
sands, or even tens of thousands of 
forces. 

The Senator from Colorado speaks 
with some experience since some of 
these munitions were stored at the 
Rocky Mountain Arsenal on the very 
outskirts of Denver, the hometown of 
the Senator from Colorado. Luckily, 
happily, after years of trying, we final- 
ly got the Army to move them away 
from a dangerous location at the end 
of the runways of an international air- 
port to a less densely populated envi- 
ronment in a neighboring State. 

Nevertheless, during the period of 
moving these agents, we discovered 
that you do not have to pour gallons 
of this stuff on an individual soldier to 
kill him. It taks a fragment of a drop. 
It takes less than a pinhead. It takes a 
fraction of that to kill one soldier. And 
the 20,000 tons of more that we have 
in military useful munitions could kill 
just about every Soviet soldier that ex- 
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isted if it were properly dispersed in 
the environment. 

So, Mr. President, even if this chart 
was correct—and there is no reason to 
believe it is absolutely correct—there 
is more than enough in our present ar- 
senal to deter the Russians from any 
possible use of chemical warfare 
agents. 

In fact, any fragment of our existing 
arsenal deployed in the theater, is an 
awful lot more of a deterrent than a 
new generation of binary weapons 
kept here in the United States. 

Mr. President, I think the Soviets 
will be convinced we are serious when 
we begin to protect our own troops 
and equipment against the possible 
use of chemical agents. If they know 
that if they use these agents and we 
can survive in that atmosphere, that is 
about as powerful a deterrent as I can 
think of, plus the fact that we already 
have deployed a sufficient amount of 
this material, this highly deadly, 
highly toxic material to do just about 
any job we want. 

You do not need an awful lot of this, 
President—you certainly do not need 
20,000 tons, and you certainly do not 
need the amount that the administra- 
tion is requesting in this bill. 

Mr. President, finally, the Congress 
in its effort to resolve this question 
once and for all asked for a so-called 
blue-ribbon commission, a device that 
has come into some favor in this ad- 
ministration, to study the problem and 
report back to Congress. We do that 
quite often. This commission, after a 
delay of months, and months, and 
months, even though it was under a 
statutory deadline, was finally ap- 
pointed, and what was it? It was not 
any blue-ribbon, unbiased commission. 
It was composed of people, most of 
whom were already on record as favor- 
ing the chemical warfare agents and 
the binary weapons contained in the 
administration’s request. Further, the 
staffing for this commission was done 
by the Chemical Warfare Corps of the 
Pentagon, and not one person who 
had evidenced any interest in dissent- 
ing from the administration’s point of 
view was able to penetrate that com- 
mission and serve on it and bring a 
more unbiased view to its conclusions. 

And finally, even though under a 
statutory deadline to report, the blue- 
ribbon commission failed in that man- 
date and, rather, issued a three-page, 
unsupported list of conclusions, essen- 
tially rubberstamping the administra- 
tion’s requests. 

I hope that no one in this debate 
will seriously argue that that Commis- 
sion in its so-called report contained 
any unbiased or credible support for 
the administration point of view. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate in 
its wisdom will see fit to put our prior- 
ities where they ought to be, that is, 
the proper maintenance of our exist- 
ing chemical deterrent, a very impor- 
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tant crash program to prepare our 
own forces to operate in a chemical 
warfare environment and, most impor- 
tantly, serious negotiations to try to 
forge a mutual and verifiable ban on 
the production and stockpiling of 
these horrible weapons. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio such time as he may need. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, we are 
confronting the issue of whether to 
modernize, repackage our inventory of 
chemical weapons. Now, I would ask 
the proponents of this amendment if 
they think there is such a thing as de- 
terrence in warfare. I do not know 
whether they feel that deterrence is 
still a factor in warfare or whether we 
can unilaterally disarm as we see fit. 
The Soviets will just say, “Well, they 
are nice fellows over there, They. are 
disarming, so we dare not attack.” 

I know they would not agree with 
that. I know the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas would not agree with 
that, or the Senator from Colorado. I 
am certain that they do, indeed, feel 
that when the Soviets have nuclear 
arms, our stockpiles of nuclear weap- 
ons should not be reduced to a point 
where we feel that we are vulnerable. 

What about conventional weapons? 
Should we say, “Well, the Soviets are 
well ahead. They have x number of di- 
visions, x number of equipment, all of 
these things, and we should not mod- 
ernize. We should not try to have any 
equivalent. We should not have parity. 
We should just let them go ahead and 
build up, waste their money, and it 
won’t make any difference; they are 
good fellows and they would never 
dare attack the United States of Amer- 
ica.” 

We are in the process of building up 
some 600 ships. I know the Senator 
from Colorado is very concerned about 
the 600 ships, whether we build up our 
seapower or not. He has made that an 
area of special elation. I understand 
that. And I am sure he sees that as a 
balance against the Soviet Union. But 
whether it is in nuclear power, conven- 
tional power, or seapower, we go ahead 
and we say, “OK, it is important that 
we do in fact let the Soviet Union 
know that we are not going to be 
second best; that we are not going to 
be putting ourselves in a position 
where we are going to be second best 
and be subject to attack because we 
are so weak that we know that they 
might want to attack us.” 

Now, it defies description to me, Mr. 
President, why, when we get to the 
issue of chemical weapons, we sudden- 
ly assume a different stance. As the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona 
said just a little while ago, we have 
records that we cannot bring out on 
the floor, but we have all had these 
briefings from the Intelligence Com- 
mittee and the Armed Services Com- 
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mittee, and so on, where we know 
what the Soviets are doing. They have 
a tremendous chemical weapons capa- 
bility. They have been developing this 
for a long time. 

Suddenly, we say, “That’s all right; 
that’s different. We know they will be 
nice fellows. They wouldn’t dare use 
it.” So, instead of having deterrence in 
this particular area, we will forswear 
this, because it is nasty; it is not nice. 
Warfare is not very nice. Those in this 
Chamber who have been in active war- 
fare will agree it is not nice. It is never 
pleasant, whether nuclear, convention- 
al, on the sea, in the air, or wherever it 
is. Chemical weaponry can join the list 
of other means we have that makes 
war unpleasant. 

We are talking about modernizing 
America’s inventory of chemical weap- 
onry—not new types or anything like 
that. 

If it is a deterrent, will it be safe for 
our people to handle? Is chemical war- 
fare going to be a deterrent against 
the Soviets ever using their chemical» 
weapons? If you say we need that de- 
terrence, then the second question is, 
How do we make it safe for our own 
people to handle? How do we make it 
safe to be transported through our 
own communities? How do we make it 
safe for use in the field? That is the 
question. Is it a deterrent, and how do 
we make it safe for our own people to 
handle? Those are the two items. 

I know that this question is contro- 
versial, and it inspires very emotional 
debate. I understand that because war 
is hideous, and chemical warfare is 
very hideous. Before this emotional 
outpouring begins anew, we should be 
clear on what the issue is as well as 
what the issue is not. 

No. 1: The issue is not whether 
America should or should not have 
chemical weapons. We already have 
them. This is nothing new. So do the 
Soviets have them. We all pray that a 
treaty can be negotiated for a com- 
plete and verifiable ban on all chemi- 
cal weapons. That is an initiative that 
all the opponents of this amendment 
support fully. We want to see a verifia- 
ble ban on all chemical weaponry. 

However, we also believe very fer- 
vently.that few Americans would favor 
a policy of unilateral disarmament in 
this area. That is what we are talking 
about, because some of our existing 
stockpiles of unitary gas weapons are 
reaching the stage where they are 
leaking or are in danger of leaking. 
They are becoming old. We are taking 
them out of stock. As they are re- 
moved from inventory, as they leak or 
are in danger of leaking, then we uni- 
laterally disarm, while the Soviets 
build, because we are not replacing 
those leakers. We are not doing any- 
thing to even replace. them. So we are 
unilaterally disarming in this area. 
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No. 2, the second issue is not wheth- 
er to develop a new type of chemical 
weapon or a more lethal one. At 
present, our chemical deterrent is 
either stored in bulk or is deployed in 
what are called unitary munitions. Let 
me describe that. 

It means that the toxic chemical ma- 
terials are already mixed, already 
toxic, already lethal, and then loaded 
in these shells. If there is a leak and 
anyone breathes that, they are dead. 
It is a unitary shell already mixed. It 
is ready to go. But if it breaks or leaks, 
the people around there will die. 

What is a binary shell? A binary 
shell takes these elements that are in 
the unitary shell—they are separated, 
not yet combined. Separately, they are 
not dangerous. They are kept in two 
separate containers in that shell. You 
could take them on this carpet in 
front of me, and I could pour them on 
this platform separately and nothing 
would happen. If I poured the same 
amount of the unitary material, which 
is already mixed, on the floor of this 
Chamber, everyone here would be 
dead in a matter of minutes. It is that 
toxic. 

So it is a danger for our own people, 
our own troops. I keep stressing that. 
Unitary shells are a danger for our 
own people who have to handle them, 
and that is what we are trying to cor- 
rect. That is the difference between 
unitary shells and binary shells. Uni- 
tary shells are inherently dangerous, 
since any accidents or leakage from 
them could easily result in a major ca- 
tastrophe, not only for the military 
personnel handling them but also for 
nearby communities and civil popula- 
tions as well. 

I wish the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado were still on the floor. 
Perhaps he will read the ReEcorp in 
the morning, or his staff can tell him 
of what Iam going to say now. 

I happen to be familiar with Denver, 
which he pointed out is his hometown. 
I am also familiar with Rocky Moun- 
tain Arsenal. One of these days, we 
might have to transfer some of these 
shells in the Rocky Mountain Arsenal 
on the interstate highway out of 
Denver, to put them on an airplane, to 
take them somewhere. 

About a year ago, as I recall, we had 
some munitions being transferred 
through Denver. U.S. 50 goes through 
the middle of Denver, and U.S. 70 runs 
north and south. I have been through 
that intersection many times, driving 
up the mountains, where my daughter 
lives, west of Denver. That is an inter- 
state intersection. 

About a year and a half ago, a load 
of torpedoes was going through that 
section and the truck overturned. 
Nobody knew the status of those tor- 
pedoes. Not the police or anyone else. 
There was considerable concern about 
the danger to downtown Denver. 
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I share that concern about down- 
town Denver, but let me ask a ques- 
tion. What if that was nerve gas 
coming out of Rocky Mountain Arse- 
nal and some of the shells were broken 
and they had a cloud of nerve gas 
drifting over Denver? You have trou- 
ble. You have big danger for a lot of 
people. If those shells were being 
transported and were in a wreck and 
were broken, people would die. 

In the binary shells, the materials 
are separate. They are not lethal; they 
are not toxic. That is what we are talk- 
ing about. What we are talking about 
is this: Is this a deterrent to the Sovi- 
ets, and can we make it safe for our 
own people and the communities and 
the civilian populations around those 
storage areas? 

The issue we are facing is deciding 
whether to keep our chemical deter- 
rent in the old and increasingly dan- 
gerous unitary cannisters or to put it 
in the new and safer binary shells. 
That is all this argument is about. Do 
not believe it is anything else. 

I listened to what the Senator from 
Colorado said, and I made some notes. 
He said that we are in a chemical war- 
fare arms race with the Soviet Union. 
I do not agree. 

“A new generation of chemical war- 
fare agents.” That is not so. 

“Vast array of new chemical warfare 
agents.” I think the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp tomorrow, after I have stated 
this, will bear out that these were his 
statements. 

Another one: “A new generation of 
chemical agents.” 

Another one: “A new generation, not 
deployed.” 

He talked about existing stockpiles 
not maintained in operating condition. 
I know of no way the services could 
have maintained those stockpiles any 
better than they have. 

I also take issue with the degree of 
lethality. It is a very lethal agent. 
Properly applied, fractions of a drop 
can kill a person; but sprayed in a 
combat area—I have been briefed on 
the exact amount it takes to cover a 
certain area, and it is a considerable 
amount. It is not just a drop or two 
that is going to kill everybody over 
several square kilometers. It is not 
that toxic. So it requires a much great- 
er amount than that, although it is ex- 
tremely lethal. 

He said the stockpiles we have could 
kill every Russian soldier, or some- 
thing to that effect. Well, if every 
Russian soldier would lie down end to 
end and we put the proper amount up 
each nostril, I am sure we could kill 
every soldier in the Russian Army— 
not that Russian soldiers are going to 
be that cooperative, if we ever get into 
conflict with them. 

But it is lethal. I will not quarrel 
with that. I do not agree at all that 
this is a new generation that we some- 
how are embarking on—a new type 
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warfare with some capability that we 
have not had in the past. That is just 
not the case. 

Another common misconception is 
that by moving to binary munitions 
those munitions safer for our own 
people, not anyone else, but our own 
people. That by moving to those safer 
weapons we would be increasing our 
stockpile of chemical weapons. In fact, 
just the opposite is true, because 
under the Armed Services Committee 
proposal for every binary weapon 
added to our inventory, the equivalent 
of four unitary weapons will be de- 
stroyed. In other words, not only 
would we have a safer deterrent, but 
we would reduce the size of our chemi- 
cal stockpile by 75 percent in the bar- 
gain. 

In the past, some have argued that 
possessing chemical weapons provides 
no real deterrence. I just believe histo- 
ry indicates otherwise. 

You go back to World War I and the 
Germans had chemical weapons. We 
did not. They used them. Fortunately, 
the British and the French had small 
stockpiles, and they used them in 
return on the Germans, and they were 
never used again in that war. It was a * 
standoff at the time. 

In World War II, both sides had 
chemcial weapons and neither used 
them. In Korea both sides had them 
and neither used them. In Vietnam, 
Laos, yellow rain. So we see chemical 
weapons used for the first time in a 
long time. In Afghanistan we have 
pretty good proof of what the Soviets 
have been doing in Afghanistan. Why? 
Because they have no one on the 
other side to fire chemcial weapons 
back at them. 

I think that experience back 
through history of World Wars I and 
II, Korea, Vietnam, and Afghanistan 
to me makes a very strong case that 
the chemical weapons do provide a de- 
terrence, very strong evidence indeed. 

If hostilities should ever break out 
in Europe, no one can say with cer- 
tainty that the Soviets would use 
chemical weapons against the United 
States or our allies. But in our view, 
my view, that is a gamble. Why on 
Earth take that gamble? It is simply 
not worth taking, especially since we 
might have to go to a quick escalation 
in nuclear weapons if we lost that bet. 

A final argument often advanced 
against modernizing our chemical 
weapons is that doing so would seri- 
ously hinder our efforts to reach an 
agreement for their abolition. That 
was already mentioned by the propo- 
nents, as we were asked to not upset 
this thing with the Soviets so we can 
get on with negotiating to get some 
sort of a chemical weapons agreement. 
But this argument, Mr. President, ig- 
nores the fact that the Soviets sum- 
marily dismissed the draft treaty we 
proposed at Geneva last year on this 
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subject, and it also ignores the one 
other very important fact: That Amer- 
ica has had a self-imposed unilateral 
moratorium on chemical weapon pro- 
duction for 16 years. For 16 years we 
have not built any chemical weapons. 
Our newest ones are 16 years old, and 
there has not been one reciprocal 
action by the Soviet Union. In fact, 
just the opposite. The Soviet Union 
has been building and expanding their 
chemical weapons capability all during 
that period. 

Now, it also ignores the historical 
truth that the Soviets negotiate seri- 
ously only when there is no advantage 
for them to do otherwise. We are not 
suggesting that modernizing our 
chemical weapons would be a bargain- 
ing chip. I would not propose that. But 
it might well be a bargaining catalyst, 
and that alone would make the effort 
worthwhile. 

We are very keenly aware that the 
position we advocate entails a very 
clear political risk for those who sup- 
port this position. I have been down 
that track, believe me, over the last 
few years in the position I have taken 
on this because I believe the position I 
have taken is right for the country. I 
believe it is a right position both from 
the standpoint of our chemical weap- 
ons providing a deterrence against the 
Soviets and safety for our own people. 

When the safety and the security of 
the American people are at stake, we 
believe it is necessary to take political- 
ly unpopular stands on occasion. 

So I summarize again, Mr. President, 
the question is, is this a deterrent? We 
say that nuclear arms provide a deter- 
rent against the use of nuclear arms 
on the other side. Our conventional 
weapons match their conventional 
weapons. We are in a big building 
process because we finally believe that 
this is a deterrent. We are expanding 
our sea power because we see the Sovi- 
ets come out ahead of us if we are not 
careful, and we do not want to give 
them that kind of advantage. 

But yet when you get to chemical 
weapons you say this is too hideous, 
we cannot countenance this in war, so 
we are going to unilaterally disarm be- 
cause that is what is happening. As 
these shells become older and older 
and have to be taken out of service it 
means that we unilaterally disarm be- 
cause the Soviets are not doing the 
same thing. All we ask in this is no 
new weapons development. It is not a 
new weapon. We are not developing 
any new kind of gas, any new kind of 
chemical weapons whatsoever. It is 
taking the same old kind of gas 
weapon in unitary shells, recognizing 
they are getting old, and what we 
want to do is repackage them. 

This is a repackaging effort. That is 
what we are doing. That is all it is. 
There is no new type. This is no in- 
crease in numbers of shells. In fact we 
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have a three-quarter decrease in the 
inventory of shells. 

So if you believe that there is a de- 
terrence by us matching the Soviets in 
a small way in chemical weapons, if 
that is a deterrent, then the question 
becomes, How can we safely handle 
these ourselves for our own people? 
That means we retire the unitary 
shells that leak and cause trouble. 
Luckily we have not had more prob- 
lems than we have because these are 
old shells. The very newest are 16 
years old. 

So, what we need is a binary shell 
that is safe. The toxic elements are 
not mixed. They are kept separate on 
the shell and they are not combined 
until after the shell is fired and is on 
the way to the target and has made so 
many revolutions and has been armed. 
It is a safe package we propose. 

So for all those reasons, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise against this amendment. I 
feel very strongly about this, obvious- 
ly, because I do not want to see this 
Nation of ours become vulnerable by 
unilaterally disarming. I want to see 
us have a deterrent against the Sovi- 
ets. I think that means we need to con- 
tinue existing kinds of weaponry, no 
new types of gas, no new hideous 
things that we are trying to put into 
the inventory at all—nothing like that. 
All we are saying is let us have packag- 
ing that is safe—truth in packaging, if 
you will. Let us make it safe for our 
own people, and this is all this is. 

So for all those reasons, Mr, Presi- 
dent, I yield back the floor here and 
reserve the remainder of our time on 
the side of the opponents of this meas- 
ure. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I yield 
to myself such time as may be neces- 
sary. 

Mr. President, I compliment the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio, who is 
a modest man, who has one of the 
most distinguished records of any 
Member of the Senate today or indeed 
in the past. When he speaks of the 
fact that he steadfastly kept to his 
principles for 2 years, it may have cost 
him heavily, but he stuck to his guns, 
and we all admire him for that for 
many reasons. 

Mr. President, I rise in strong oppo- 
sition to the amendment offered by 
my colleagues from Colorado and Lou- 
isiana, Senators HART and Pryor. This 
amendment would delete funding from 
the committee bill for the initial pro- 
duction of modern binary chemical 
munitions. Plans to modernize the 
U.S. chemical weapons stockpile with 
binary munitions have been one of the 
most controversial aspects of the de- 
fense program over the past several 
years. Despite the controversy, this is 
one of the most important national se- 
curity programs that the Congress will 
consider this year. 

Today, the United States does not 
possess a credible deterrent to chemi- 
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cal war.. In my judgment, this is the 
most serious deficiency in the U.S. 
conventional defense posture. The 
lack of a credible chemical deterrent 
undermines the enormous investment 
we are making in modernizing our con- 
ventional weapons, since our forces 
will be unable to use these modern 
weapons effectively in a chemical envi- 
ronment. The likely result of a deter- 
mined chemical attack on U.S. Forces 
is an early resort to the use of nuclear 
weapons. 

As the U.S. Army Chief of Staff, 
Gen. John Wickham has stated: 

Our nation’s defense posture and the 
recent improvements in our total military 
readiness could be jeopardized by a single 
factor on the modern battlefield—the lack 
of a credible chemical deterrent. 

In acting on the fiscal year 1986 De- 
partment of Defense authorization 
bill, a strong bipartisan majority of 
the Committee on Armed Services sup- 
ported funding for the initial produc- 
tion of modern binary munitions by a 
vote of 15 to 3. Before the Senate acts 
on this important issue, I would like to 
address some of the most persistent 
misconceptions about this program. 

The first misconception is that the 
current U.S. stockpile of chemical 
weapons is adequate to deter chemical 
attacks on United States and allied 
troops. The U.S. chemical weapons 
stockpile does not pose a credible de- 
terrent to chemical warfare. The vast 
majority of the weapons in our stock- 
pile are either obsolete or in the form 
of munitions for which we have no 
means of delivery. The unitary chemi- 
cal weapons in our stockpile today are 
between 16 and 37 years old, and there 
are signs that they are deteriorating. 
Because they contain lethal chemical 
agent, they pose a potential hazard to 
our own service personnel who must 
handle them. 

The inadequacy of our current 
stockpile of chemical weapons was 
confirmed by the independent Nation- 
al Academy of Sciences in their De- 
cember 1984 report entitled “Disposal 
of Chemical Munitions and Agents.” 
In the preface to that report they 
state that: 

About 90 percent of the inventory of 
chemical agent and nearly as much of the 
munitions inventory has little or no military 
value and will require disposal regardless of 
future decisions regarding the binary weap- 
ons program. 

The second misconception about this 
issue is that the United States can ad- 
dress the chemical warfare threat with 
defensive measures—that is, protective 
clothing—alone. This claim is also not 
correct. The protective clothing de- 
signed to save their lives of troops sub- 
ject to chemical attack is bulky, and it 
severely degrades the ability of our 
pilots and ground forces to perform 
their battlefield tasks effectively. In 
addition, our defensive equipment is 
designed to be effective against known 
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chemical agents. In Afghanistan, the 
Soviets have used some new agents 
against which the effectiveness of our 
defensive equipment is not known. 

The degradation in performance 
that troops experience in a chemical 
defensive posture is 50 percent, and 
can rise to as much as 80 percent. This 
is likely to be decisive in battle. As 
Gen. Fred Kroesen, the former com- 
mander in chief of the U.S. Army in 
Europe, stated last year: 

* * * No defensive measures can begin to 
redress the operational imbalance that 
occurs if one side can employ chemicals and 
the other cannot. 

Opposition to this important mod- 
ernization program is also based on 
the assertion that the United States 
should not modernize its chemical 
stockpile until our allies announce 
that they will deploy them on their 
soil. The deployment in theater of 
binary chemical weapons is desirable, 
but it is not essential for deterrence. 
Gen. Bernard Rogers, Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe, has stated that 
binary chemical weapons will have a 
deterrent effect, even if they are 
stockpiled in the United States. In 
view of the improved safety features 
of the binary weapon, it is far easier 
and safer to transport them from the 
United States to the theater, than it is 
to move within the theater the de- 
ployed unitary munitions in our stock- 
pile today. 

It would be premature for us to ask 
our European allies to announce their 
acceptance of these weapons before 
the Congress approves their produc- 
tion. The administration should con- 
sult with our allies on possible deploy- 
ment arrangements after the Congress 
approves the production of modern 
binary munitions. In addition, the use 
of chemical weapons in the war be- 
tween Iran and Iraq serves as a re- 
minder that central Europe is not the 
only region in which our troops face a 
potential chemical threat. 

Finally, opponents of this modern- 
ization program argue that the United 
States has not yet exhausted all rea- 
sonable efforts to achieve a verifiable 
ban on all chemical weapons, and that 
moving ahead with production of 
binary weapons will further compli- 
cate this task. 

The United States has consistently 
taken a leading role in seeking effec- 
tive chemical disarmament. Most re- 
cently, in April 1984, Vice President 
Busu tabled a draft treaty before the 
Committee on Disarmament in 
Geneva calling for a complete ban on 
chemical weapons. The United States 
unilateral moratorium on the produc- 
tion of chemical weapons has contin- 
ued now for 16 years without any re- 
ciprocal restraint on the part of the 
Soviet Union. Given this situation, it is 
not surprising that the Soviets have 
shown little interest in giving up the 
advantage they currently enjoy. 
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History clearly demonstrates that 
the Soviets negotiate seriously only 
when it is in their interest to do so. In 
the absence of favorable action by the 
Congress approving production of 
modern binary munitions, and thus 
providing the Soviets with meaningful 
incentives to negotiate seriously, it is 
unlikely that any progress in these ne- 
gotiations will be made. The lack of re- 
sponse by the Soviets to U.S. proposals 
to date confirms this view. 

Mr. President, we must not forget 
the lessons of history regarding chemi- 
cal warfare. In World War I, the Allies 
began producing chemical weapons 
only after the Germans initiated their 
use on a massive scale. In World War 
II, Hitler refrained from using chemi- 
cal weapons even in the final days of 
the Third Reich for fear of retaliation 
from the Allies who were known to 
possess retaliatory capabilities of their 
own. If we are to ensure that chemical 
weapons are not used against our 
troops or those of our allies in the 
future, then we have a responsibility 
in the Congress to provide them with 
a credible deterrent capability. I recog- 
nize that this is a very emotional and 
politically unpopular issue. However, 
the importance of the modernization 
of the U.S. chemical deterrent for our 
national security far outweighs its rel- 
atively modest budgetary implications. 

In my judgment, the basic issue here 
is one of fairness. The questions that 
we must ask ourselves are these: Is it 
fair of the Congress to send our troops 
in harms way without the capability 
to deter chemical war, or to defend 
themselves against it? Is it fair for us 
to ask these volunteer troops to deploy 
in forward areas without our also 
giving them the means to insure their 
own safety and survival? I think not, 
Mr. President. It is for this reason of 
basic fairness that I urge my col- 
leagues to oppose the amendment 
before the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD, 
the summary of findings and conclu- 
sions from the President’s Chemical 
Warfare Review Commission, chaired 
by the distinguished former career of- 
ficer and Ambassador Walter J. Stoes- 
sel, one-time U.S. Ambassador to Ger- 
many, and many other distinguished 
posts on his commission with former 
Secretary of State Alexander Haig, 
former National Security Adviser Zbig- 
niew Brezezinski, two former Members 
of Congress, and several other distin- 
guished Americans. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

{Chemical Warfare Review Commission] 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 

This Commission was directed by the Con- 
gress to review the overall adequacy of the 
chemical warfare posture of the United 
States. The Commission began by consider- 
ing United States policy with respect to 
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chemical weapons. That policy has three 
elements: i 

Arms control.—The United States will ac- 
tively pursue the achievement of a multilat- 
eral, verifiable ban on the development, pro- 
duction, and stockpiling of chemical weap- 
ons. 

Deterrence.—Until such a ban is achieved 
and in effect, the United States will retain 
the capability to deter chemical attack by 
other powers. 

No first use.—The United States will never 
use chemical weapons except in retaliation 
for the use of chemical weapons against the 
United States or its allies. 

The Commission found that the policy as 
stated continues to be appropriate. 

The Commission was directed by the Con- 
gress to consider four specific questions: ' 

1. The relationship of chemical stockpile 
modernization by the United States with 
the ultimate goal of the United States of 
achieving a multilateral, comprehensive, 
and verifiable ban on chemical weapons; 

2. The adequacy of the existing United 
States stockpile of unitary chemical weap- 
ons in providing a credible deterrent to use 
by the Soviet Union of chemical weapons 
against the United States and allied forces; 

3. Whether the binary chemical modern- 
ization program proposed by the Depart- 
ment of Defense is adequate to support 
United States national security policy by 
posing a credible deterrent to chemical war- 
fare; and 

4. The ability of defensive measures alone 
to meet the Soviet chemical warfare threat 
and the adequacy of funding for current 
and projected defensive measure programs. 

The following are the Commission's find- 
ings on each of the four points it was direct- 
ed to address: 


THE EFFECT OF MODERNIZATION ON ACHIEVING A 
CHEMICAL WEAPONS BAN 


The Commission believes that moderniza- 
tion would likely increase the chances of 
achieving a mulilateral, verifiable ban on 
chemical weapons. The Commission notes 
that in the 16 years since the unilateral re- 
nunciation by the U.S. of production of 
chemical munitions, the Soviet Union has 
not progressed toward acceptance of such a 
ban; on the contrary, it has continued its in- 
tensive program of production and research 
and development for chemical munitions. 


ADEQUACY OF THE EXISTING STOCKPILE TO 
DETER 


The Commission has found that: 

The existing U.S. store of chemical weap- 
ons dates from the 1940's through 1960's 
and is in deteriorating condition. The bulk 
of it is militarily useless; a small fraction of 
the stockpile has deterrent value. All of it is 
potentially hazardous to handle. 

Soviet chemical warfare capability is size- 
able and increasing. 

A more credible U.S. chemical retaliatory 
capability is meeded in order to prevent 
either quick defeat or early escalation to a 
nuclear exchange in the event chemical 
weapons are used by the adversary. 

Failure to acquire an effective chemical 
retaliatory capability could leave the United 
States with only nuclear retaliation to deter 
chemical attack. 

The current stockpile should be destroyed 
at an accelerated rate. 


! These four questions were incorporated into the 
three tasks of Executive Order 12502, dated Janu- 
ary 28, 1985. 
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THE BINARY CHEMICAL PROGRAM 

The Commission has found that: 

The proposed binary program will provide 
an adequate deterrent capability to meet 
our present needs and is necessary because 
of the deteriorating condition of the current 
stockpile. 

The great advantage of the proposed 
binary munitions is safety. 

The projected binary munitions program 
will not produce a more lethal generation of 
weapons, It provides, rather, a safer, sepa- 
rate packaging of nonlethal chemicals that 
combine to form lethal agents only when 
launched. The agents which would be 
formed after launching are identical to the 
lethal agents already produced and stored in 
the U.S. stockpile. 

Substitution of these safer binary weap- 
ons for existing U.S. munitions filled with 
lethal nerve agent will provide much greater 
safety for U.S. personnel and will simplify 
transport and handling. In addition, effec- 
tive elimination of potential environmental 
hazards will be far easier and less expensive. 

DEFENSIVE MEASURES 

The Commission has found that: 

The expectation that protective measures 
alone can offset the advantages to the Sovi- 
ets from a chemical attack is not realistic. 

Even if defensive equipment works, it se- 
verely handicaps personnel who must wear 
it. Without a retaliatory capability, this 
leads to an overwhelming military advan- 
tage for the attacker armed with chemical 
weapons. 

ADDITIONAL CONCLUSIONS 

The Commission in the course of its delib- 
erations has also arrived at these additional 
conclusions: 

Deployment.—The Commission does not 
consider peacetime deployment of binary 
munitions in foreign countries to be essen- 
tial, because of the safety and speed with 
which these munitions can be transported. 

Research and Development.—The Com- 
mission believes that research and develop- 
ment efforts on both defensive items and 
detection equipment, as well as on retaliato- 
ry chemical agents and munitions, should be 
accelerated, both in order to deter the 
Soviet Union from using new agents and in 
order to develop countermeasures. 

Intelligence.—The Commission believes 
that U.S. intelligence gathering and analysis 
regarding chemical warfare activities of the 
Soviet Union and other countries should be 
greatly improved. 

Mr. WARNER. Unequivocally, they 
reached the conclusion, after exten- 
sive hearings, of the need to proceed 
in precisely the manner as directed by 
the bill now before the Senate. 

Mr. President, I do not see in the 
Chamber—he was here moments ago— 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota, but he wished to enter into a 
colloquy. I do not see him here at the 
moment and our time is rapidly slip- 
ping by here. 

Does the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas wish to seek recognition at 
this time? I understand he controls 
practically an hour. I would like very 
much to hear his points of rebuttal to 
the historical precedents cited by the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio, 
namely, the effective deterrence of 
this weapons system in World War II. 

As a matter of fact, I bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues, particularly 
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the Senator from Ohio, I have done a 
lot of research in this area, and there 
is one record in the history of the 
German High Command when they 
went to Hitler and suggested incorpo- 
ration of a form of chemicals in the 
desperate waning days of the war to 
strike against the United Kingdom in 
buzz bombs, and Hitler overruled it for 
fear they would be retaliated in the 
crisis in Berlin. 

Another chapter in a history that is 
replete with the effect of deterrence 
when both sides have a comparable ca- 
pability. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor to my 
colleague from Arkansas. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, to add 
just a little bit about Adolph Hitler, it 
is this Senator’s understanding that 
the possibility that Adolph Hitler him- 
self was gassed during World War I is 
very evident. I think there is evidence 
to prove that. Maybe that is what was 
wrong with him. I do not know. 

But whatever the case, we are glad 
that he did not decide to use gas of 
any nature during the final hours of 
World War II. 

Mr. President, this debate is going 
on. We have about another hour and 
20 minutes. I do not see any speakers 
on our side. We do have four speakers, 
I believe, who will be coming to the 
floor at the appropriate time. 

I say to my friend from Virginia that 
it is my understanding that the distin- 
guished occupant of the Chair at this 
time is a cosponsor of this particular 
amendment to ban further production 
or future production of nerve gas. I 
understand that the occupant of the 
Chair, Senator DANFORTH, may make 
the necessary arrangements at this 
stage during the debate to take his 
place at his seat and ask for the oppor- 
tunity to say a few words on the 
matter of nerve gas. 

I do see the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri and I am happy to yield 
to him at this time, if he has any per- 
tinent statements, and then I will con- 
tinue after he is finished. 

(Mr. WARNER assumed the chair.) 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Arkansas will yield 
me time in support of the amendment, 
I would very much appreciate it. 

Mr. PRYOR, I am glad to yield to 
the Senator any time that he needs. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
am. pleased to join with Senators 
Pryor, COCHRAN, and Hart in offering 
this amendment to prevent the re- 
sumption of chemical weapons produc- 
tion. Congress has wisely refused to 
support the effort to reenter the 
chemical weapons race, and we should 
continue that opposition today. 

Two years ago Congress denied the 
administration’s request for $54 mil- 
lion for the procurement of binary 
chemical artillery shells and bombs. 
The Pentagon has asked for $163 mil- 
lion in production and procurement 
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funds for these weapons this year. 
This amount, though, is only the first 
installment in a weapons program that 
will ultimately cost $2.3 billion. 

The United States has for the past 
16 years refrained from producing 
these most abhorrent weapons. To 
begin production of new nerve gas mu- 
nitions would be an unfortunate rever- 
sal of a wise policy. 

We must, of course, remain prepared 
for chemical warfare. The Soviet 
Union has invested heavily in a variety 
of chemical weapons systems and 
shown a willingness to use them. What 
does not follow is that the resumption 
of chemical weapons production in 
this country is therefore the best de- 
terrent to their use. While our defen- 
sive measures still need improvement, 
the armies of today are well protected 
against the effects of chemical weap- 
ons. Their real military utility is to 
harass and slow down opposing forces, 
not to kill them. When chemical weap- 
ons are used, it is civilians who are the 
chief victims. The production of 
binary munitions and additional 
means of delivering chemical weapons 
only increases the threat to the dense- 
ly populated regions surrounding po- 
tential battlefields in Europe. 

In an era of increasingly precise and 
discriminating | weapons, chemical 
weapons are a dangerous leap in the 
opposite direction. Instead of maximiz- 
ing damage to opposing armies, chemi- 
cal weapons directly threaten unpro- 
tected civilian populations far more 
than military forces. The vagaries of 
wind and weather ensure that the use 
of these weapons on a European bat- 
tlefield would generate tremendous ci- 
vilian casualties with little permanent 
damage to armies. Is this the direction 
our policy should lead? Would our in- 
terests not be better served with more 
accurate, discriminating, and effective 
conventional weapons, weapons deadli- 
er against armed forces? Some $2.3 bil- 
lion worth of tanks, planes, and other 
conventional arms would provide a 
much greater deterrent to any attack, 
conventional or chemical, than the 
chemical munitions now proposed. 

I join my colleagues in supporting 
efforts to improve the protective meas- 
ures we provide our troops. The bill 
before us, for example, provides $936 
million for worthwhile protective pro- 
grams. Our amendment would not 
affect these critical programs. This de- 
fensive capability is especially impor- 
tant in view of the Soviet Union’s con- 
tinuing testing, production, and appar- 
ent use of toxic weapons. 

Proponents of chemical weapons 
production argue that in order to 
deter their use we must be prepared to 
respond in kind. We must not forget, 
though, that the United States al- 
ready possesses an enormous stockpile 
of chemical munitions. Indeed, Secre- 
tary Weinberger has acknowledged 
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that these weapons are not needed to 
address any numerical shortfall. 

The costs of resumed production 
extend far beyond the monetary ex- 
pense. Our allies in Western Europe 
have expressed their categorical oppo- 
sition to the development of new 
chemical weapons on their soil. These 
governments and our alliance have al- 
ready been strained by the deploy- 
ment of Pershing II and ground- 
launched cruise missiles. Any attempt 
to deploy these weapons will be a po- 
litical and diplomatic disaster. The ad- 
ministration has acknowledged this 
fact and has no plans for peacetime 
deployment. 

But to be of any value as a deter- 
rent, the proposed binary stockpile 
must be deployed where it is to be 
used. A weapon that is not readily 
available, that will require a substan- 
tial drain on our already overburdened 
airlift and sealift capabilities, and that 
will delay the delivery of other materi- 
el is simply not a positive addition to 
our forces. 

Further costs accompany the pro- 
duction of chemical weapons. The 
United States has undertaken a major 
initiative to stop the spread of chemi- 
cal weapons to nations around the 
world. Production of new chemical 
weapons on our part would undercut 
these efforts and weaken our condem- 
nation of chemical weapons and their 
use around the world. 

In addition, I recognize that the 
seemingly intractable obstacle of veri- 
fication has thus far frustrated U.S. 
efforts to conclude a satisfactory 
treaty with the Soviet Union. But to 
commence production of chemical 
Weapons now is to abandon the agree- 
ment process and to invite a chemical 
weapons race. Some contend that in 
order to reach an agreement we need 
binaries as a bargaining chip. I submit 
that the United States’ best course is 
the restraint it has demonstrated in 
the ugly business of producing lethal 
nerve gas weapons, binary or other- 
wise. 

In short, Mr. President, little has 
changed since the last time the Con- 
gress debated this issue. We have 
heard the arguments recast in new 
terms, but the issues remain’ the same. 

Mr. President, I do not purport to be 
any great expert on military strategy. 
I do not serve on the Armed Services 
Committee. I do not have the distin- 
guished record of military service that 
the Senator from Ohio has. But it 
seems to. me that chemical weapons is 
one area where we just really do not 
have to progress. 

The first thing to be said about the 
present plan to move to the. binary 
chemical weapons is that, while it is 
cloaked as just a repackaging of chem- 
ical weapons, it is a step forward in 
chemical weaponry. Chemical weapons 
which are binary weapons, not mixed, 
can be used in bombs and dropped 
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from planes. It is my understanding 
that the unitary weapons cannot be 
and that they are not acceptable on 
ships. 

The chemical weapons that have 
been proposed now in this bill have a 
much greater utility as a practical 
matter than the present state of af- 
fairs. So it is a step in the direction of 
chemical warfare. It would seem to me 
that that is a step which we as a coun- 
try should not take. 

Now the point was made by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio that this is a necessary 
deterrent. I am all for deterring the 
Soviet Union. I do not like them a bit. 
I do not think we can-trust them. I 
think we have to maintain strength, I 
have voted for all kinds of weapons 
systems from the MX missile to the B- 
1 bomber. I have opposed efforts on 
the floor of the Senate to gut the de- 
fense budget. I think we have to deter 
other countries, and we have to deter 
particularly the Soviet Union, a coun- 
try which is so different in its ap- 
proach to world affairs from the 
United States and really a bad actor 
on the world. stage. 

But I cannot imagine that our pos- 
session of chemical weapons is going 
to deter warfare with the Soviet 
Union. It is not chemical weapons. that 
will deter warfare with the Soviet 
Union. It is nuclear weaponry and con- 
ventional weaponry that will deter 
warfare. So I just do not understand 
how this particular system is going to 
prevent war. 

My reason for opposing a step for- 
ward in chemical warfare is that it 
seems to me the whole concept that is 
involved here is abhorrent not only to 
what we want to believe as a country, 
but to what Western values have been 
from as far back as Thomas Aquinas. 

The basic theory, as I understand it, 
of just warfare is to maintain a princi- 
ple of noncombatant immunity. That 
does not mean that noncombatants 
are going to be totally immune from 
being killed or injured at a time of 
war. But it does mean that the main 
tactic of warfare, the main tactice of 
the use of force, is to use force against 
combatants and to target force in such 
a way that its primary thrust is 
against combatants, not against non- 
combatants. 

Now the problem, as I see it—grant- 
ed I am an amateur in this area—the 
problem as I see it is that the combat- 
ants, the military people, are equipped 
with masks and uniforms and equip- 
ment to prevent the gas from hitting 
them. And, therefore, if this is used in 
any area where there are civilians as 
well as military, by the very nature of 
chemical warfare it is the military 
people who are saved, and it is the ci- 
vilians who are killed or injured. So it 
seems to me to be a matter or princi- 
ple, a matter of basic concept, and one 
concept that is very important to hold 
onto. 
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So, Mr. President, for those reasons 
in addition to the reasons more exten- 
sively set forth in my statement, I am 
pleased to be a cosponsor of the 
amendment of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, and I urge its adoption in the 
Senate. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I sin- 
cerely thank the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Missouri for those very, very 
splendid statements. Once again, he 
has hit the issue, I think, right on 
target, if I may use that expression. 
He has stated what this issue is all 
about, and he has done it more elo- 
quently than this Senator could ever 
do. 

Mr. President, at this point, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Maine. 

(Mr. DANFORTH assumed the 
chair.) 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
rise to support the amendment offered 
by my colleague from Arkansas, Sena- 
tor PRYOR. 

This amendment will prohibit. the 
expenditure of funds for the produc- 
tion of binary chemical weapons, call 
upon the President to intensify inter- 
national efforts to achieve a ban on 
the production of all chemical weap- 
ons, and provide for the security of 
our own troops to operate on a battle- 
field where chemical weapons are 
being used. 

Binary weapons represents a new- 
generation of lethal chemical weapon- 
ry. These new weapons would be com- 
posed of two separate and sealed con- 
tainers of harmless,- nontoxic chemi- 
cals which, when in flight in an artil- 
lery shell or bomb, mix to form a toxic 
nerve gas. Present stocks of chemical 
weapons consist of lethal nerve gas 
mixed and contained in a single unit. 

This amendment is necessary be- 
cause the administration now is re- 
questing $207 million for a retaliatory 
chemical weapons capability, despite 
the fact that Congress has repeatedly 
rejected the production of such weap- 
ons in the recent past. 

I oppose this administration request. 
President Reagan’s proposal to manu- 
facture chemical weapons would end a 
16-year-old moratorium on the produc- 
tion of such weapons, initiated by 
President Nixon and supported by 
Presidents Ford and Carter. 

It is imperative that the United 
States continue our discussions with 
the Soviet Union on a comprehensive 
chemical weapons ban and continue 
our search for other international 
remedies that will aid in this effort. 

Since the horror of chemical weap- 
ons became apparent in the trenches 
of France during the First World War, 
the international community has 
made strenuous efforts to curb the use 
of nerve gas and other lethal chemical 
and biological weapons. These efforts 
led to the Geneva Protocol of 1925 
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which prohibits, in effect, the first-use 
in war of “poisonous, asphyxiating or 
other gases.” There are now, I believe, 
118 parties to the protocol including 
the Soviet Union and the United 
States, which ratified the agreement 
in 1975. In 1976 President Ford 
launched bilateral negotiations with 
the Soviet Union on a comprehensive 
chemical weapons ban. These talks 
had made considerable progress in 
1980 when both sides accepted the 
principle of onsite inspection. The 
present administration, however, let 
the talks lapse and it has indicated no 
serious intention to pursue them seri- 
ously. 

The administration has, however, in- 
dicated some interest in multinational 
discussions on this subject and I com- 
mend the administration for the con- 
structive steps that it has taken in 
that regard. 

Passage of this amendment would 
encourage the administration to con- 
tinue these and other international ef- 
forts to develop a comprehensive ban 
on the development, production, and 
possession of chemical weaponry. 

Mr. President, there are several rea- 
sons for opposing the production of 
new chemical weapons in the United 
States. 

First, I believe that our varied array 
of existing weapons systems provides a 
formidable deterrent to any Soviet use 
of chemical warfare against us or our 

“allies, Included in this array is our 
present stockpile of chemical weapons, 
stored across the country and in other 
parts of the world. 

The second reason is based on the 
fact that the production of binary 
weapons could affect the stability of 
the NATO alliance. Western Europe 
would be the major potential battle- 
field for chemical weapons. Many of 
our European allies have firmly reject- 
ed deployment of new chemical weap- 
ons. NATO's North Atlantic Assembly 
passed a resolution in 1981 warning 
that “proposals to deploy new offen- 
sive chemical weapons in Europe 
would provoke strong reaction among 
European public opinion.” A contro- 
versy over the use of chemical weap- 
ons would detract from more pressing 
NATO concerns. 

The third reason for my opposition 
to the manufacture of these weapons 
eoncerns the likelihood that ‘such 
manufacture could precipitate a chem- 
ical weapons arms race that could 
spread throughout the world. Chemi- 
cal weapons are relatively cheap and 
easy to make. If the United States de- 
cides to engage in producing binary 
weapons, what would prevent other 
nations, even those that are small and 
poor, from following our example? A 
1978 study by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, entitled “Chemical Weapons and 
Chemical Arms. Control,” cautioned 
that the nonproliferation thus far of 
chemical weapons was largely attribut- 
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able to the fact that the United 
States, the weapons trend setter for 
the world, has eschewed these weap- 
ons. 

A chemical arms race between the 
Soviet Union and the United States 
would certainly be more likely if the 
United States commences to manufac- 
ture a new chemical weapon. The two 
nations have made considerable 
progress on a preliminary agreement 
to halt their production of these dan- 
gerous products. 

These are the principal reasons for 
my opposition to the manufacture of 
binary weapons in the United States. 
Congress must prevent the expendi- 
ture of millions of dollars on chemical 
weapons that stir fear in the minds of 
people throughout the world. Instead 
of appropriating money to produce 
these weapons of dubious military 
value—and as the Senator from Mis- 
souri just pointed out, to be used most 
likely against civilians—Congress 
should encourage the President to 
achieve a verifiable ban on chemical 
weapons. 

Mr. President, I support the funds 
requested in this bill for the protec- 
tion of our troops against the effects 
of chemical attack and for the cleanup 
and disposal of existing stocks of dan- 
gerous chemical weapons. But I 
cannot and will not support the re- 
sumption of chemical weapons produc- 
tion. I urge my colleagues to support 
this amendment. 

I thank the Senator from Arkansas 
for the time and I yield the floor. 

Mr. PRYOR. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine for his 
comments and for his very dedicated 
concern for this particular cause that 
it is now before the Senate. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. How much time 
is left on each side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona has 28 minutes 
and the Senator from Arkansas has 41 
minutes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield myself 
about 3. minutes, Mr. President. 

The present occupant of the chair 
has made a very interesting comment 
about why he opposes, and I can say I 
understand it. There is nothing in this 
world more abhorrent, more uncalled 
for, more disastrous than war. I do not 
care. whether it is using gas, bullets, 
bombs, bows and arrows, or rocks. It is 
basically wrong in my opinion to have 
to kill people to settle arguments. But 
unfortunately, that is true. We have 
had them. In the 7,000 years of histo- 
ry of man, there have been 14,000 
wars. That is about two wars a year. 
We have had a total of 20 years in this 
whole period of man’s history on 
Earth when there has been peace. 
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I remember one comment that the 
Senator in the chair made about the 
devastating effect upon civilians. He is 
so right. I have been sitting here 
trying to think back through my 
memory of warfare, and I really be- 
lieve the’ only war civilians did not 
suffer more than the military forces 
was our own war between the States. 
But the millions of people who were 
killed in the battle on Leningrad, and 
the Holy War against Russia by the 
Germans, the people that we killed 
with our bombs, and civilians for no 
reason at all—what we are talking 
about here is a weapons system that 
we do not have. If we have the weap- 
ons system, I think the proof has been 
that the enemy is. not liable to use 
their similar weapons system. They 
have used this weapons system in 
Southeast Asia because there was no 
way of retaliating. They are using it in 
Afghanistan because there is no way 
for the Afghans to retaliate. 


So I do not look on this as some- 
thing we are going to run out and use. 
I think if we have it, just like if we 
have a superior capability to bomb, 
the chances are they are not going to 
bomb us. The great motto of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command is “We have peace 
through force.” 


I think the dropping of the atomic 
bomb on Japan and all the uproar 
that it caused—I do not think we gen- 
erally know that there were twice as 
many people killed by the dropping of 
ordinary fire bombs preceding that 
raid. So when you single out a system 
like chemical warfare and say it is dev- 
astating, yes, it is. devastating. But I 
might say too, in response to my 
friend who just spoke, that we do not 
have adequate protective equipment to 
deter. The Soviets, we have every 
reason to believe, have chemical 
agents now that are toxic in nature 
that will penetrate any suit or mask 
that we have. 


I just want to bring those points out, 
Mr. President. The people who really 
suffer in wartime are the civilians. 
The safest place to be in a war is in 
uniform. 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services, a gentleman I have 
so much respect for, has just stated we 
do not have any protective equipment. 
Here we have spent $1 trillion—$1 tril- 
lion—in the past 4 years, and we find 
we do not have any protective equip- 
ment. Now we have started buying 
some protective equipment, we have 
started buying some gas masks, from a 
sole-source contract, $6,504 for each 
mask. We have spent, according to a 
memorandum of August 1, 1984, to 
Representative FAscELL on the House 
side, somewhere in the neighborhood, 
if I am not mistaken, of $7 billion or 
$8 billion in the area of chemical de- 
fense expenditures. 
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Mr. GLENN. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PRYOR. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. GLENN. What was that figure 
per mask, again? I am not sure I 
heard. ? 

Mr. PRYOR. It was $6,504 per mask, 
Mr. President. Of course, that was 
without competition, no right for 
small businesses to compete, typical 
business as usual. But I am not going 
to get on that. I am just going to talk 
for a few moments about some of the 
points that have been raised tonight. 

Mr. President, we strongly and sin- 
cerely believe that the current stock- 
pile of chemical weapons is sufficient. 
In 1983, a blue ribbon panel that has 
already been quoted, that was estab- 
lished by the Pentagon, confirmed 
that the stockpile continues to be rea- 
sonable. We have huge amounts of 
nerve gas weapons. The current stock- 
pile consists of literally hundreds of 
thousands of nerve gas artillery 
rounds, thousands of nerve gas bombs 
which can be used. And these bombs 
and artillery shells in our current in- 
ventory serve, in the estimation of this 
Senator, as a credible deterrent 
against the Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, I feel somewhat like 
the Senator from Missouri when he 
told us at least two or three times 
during his eloquent statement a few 
moments ago that he was not an au- 
thority on military strategy. I can say 
without reservation that the least of 
all authorities in this Chamber on 
military strategy is the Senator from 
Arkansas—myself. But I do believe and 
I do feel strongly, Mr. President, that 
the supply today of our nerve gas ar- 
tillery shells is adequate. Even Dr. 
Thomas J. Welch, the Assistant to the 
Secretary of Defense for Chemical 
Matters, appeared February 28, 1985, 
before the Armed Services Committee. 
He, himself, reaffirmed the viability of 
our artillery shell stockpiles. If I may, 
let me quote from that transcript. Our 
good friend and colleague (Mr. GLENN] 
asked this question of Thomas Welch: 

“Senator GLENN: I am talking about exist- 
ing shells ready to go in. weapon systems. 
What percent of those would beusable?”’ 

WELcH: “You are talking about the artil- 
lery shells, sir?” 

GLENN: “Yes.” 

WELcH: “We can fire them all.” 

GLENN: “Those are the ones you had to 
take out of service because they are leaking 
or in danger of leaking?” 

WELcH: “No sir, those are not leakers. The 
leakers are in M-55 rockets.” 

Mr. President, in the same hearing, 
in response to a question from Senator 
KENNEDY, Mr. Welch stated, “There is 
no issue on the delivery system. We 
can fire those rounds.” 

The Pentagon also established re- 
cently a blue ribbon panel to see if the 
existing stockpile of chemical weapons 
and militarily useful munitions remain 
in usable condition. 

In 1983; Mr. President, that particu- 
lar panel appointed by the Pentagon 
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on September 27, 1983, stated: 
“Leakers are isolated” and “the frac- 
tion of leakers is small (less then 6 per 
10,000 artillery projectiles).” 

The panel concluded: 

In general the components of the muni- 
tions appear to be in good shape, except for 
rare instances of imperfections in the 
brazed joints . . . these appear to be related 
to manufacture, rather than to aging. 

Mr. President, half of the existing 
nerve gas supply is in bulk storage, 
which, if needed, could be used to fill 
munitions in addition to the already 
existing containerized nerve gas bombs 
and:shells. 

I quote: 

The principal alternative to the binary 
route of U.S. nerve gas rearmament is the 
filling of existing supplies of nerve gas— 
from bulk stocks or current munitions—into 
new munitions. If all the bulk agent were to 
be filled into munitions, the total supply 
would increase to around 400,000 tons. 

The source? Dr. Julian Perry Robin- 
son, Great Britain’s greatest authority 
on chemical warfare and related activi- 
ties. 

Mr. President, we feel today that a 
decision by the United States to 
resume production of chemical weap- 
ons would undermine the U.S. position 
in Europe. Our European allies have 
yet to express any willingness, any 
desire to place U.S. chemical weapons 
in their territory. Our allies have ex- 
pressed no willingness. The West Ger- 
mans, in particular, have indicated 
that it would be politically impossible 
to accept new U.S. deployment of 
binary weapons. 

Interestingly, Mr. President, ‘on 
April 17, 1985, Mr. Stanley, a member 
of the Parliament, responding for the 
Thatcher Government, stated: “There 
are no such facilities being used or 
designated for this purpose, nor are 
there plans to store United States 
chemical weapons in Great Britain.” 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator entertain a question? 

» Mr. PRYOR. If the question will be 
allocated to the time of the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. We will accept the 
time, Mr. President. 

This question is raised. time and time 
again about the fact that our allies at 
the present time are expressing a re- 
luctance to permit storage in Europe. 
So that means that if there were a 
chemical attack on our forces today, 
we would have to fly them over. Am I 
not correct in that assumption? 

Mr. PRYOR. We have chemical 
weapons stored in several sites across 
the world, as the Senator realizes. 

Mr. WARNER. Well, that is a 
matter of utmost sensitivity which we 
cannot take up here. 

Mr. PRYOR. We will not discuss 
thosesites, of course, Mr. President. 

Mr. WARNER. I ask the Senator 
again to picture the scenario where 
our Armed Forces are attacked. Chem- 
ical weaponry is employed by the 
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Warsaw Pact. We have to respond in 
kind, given that there may be some re- 
pository of a limited amount. We 
would shortly thereafter have to re- 
supply, is that not correct? 

Mr. PRYOR. Again, I think it would 
depend upon how long that particular 
warfare would last. 

Mr. WARNER. Well, that is correct. 
We do not know how long it would 
last. But if our military command were 
required to retaliate in kind, in all 
likelihood, they would have to be 
transported from the United States. 
The question I raise is would it not be 
safer for the people on this side of the 
ocean handling those munitions, the 
people who have to fly them, the 
people who have to service them; the 
people who have to transport them to 
the forward line, would it not be 
better for them to have the binary 
system in that transportation mode 
than to rely on this archaic system we 
now have? 

Mr. PRYOR. I will respond by quot- 
ing from Dr. Matthew Meselson of 
Harvard University who calculates 
that to transport 10,000 agent tons of 
artillery nerve gas projectile in binary 
nature to Europe would take 4,200 C- 
141B flights using the entire fleet for 
4 weeks, because it takes four times as 
much space to store the binary agents 
because of the way that they are con- 
structed, the fact that you need two 
agents rather than one. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I con- 
clude my question simply with the ob- 
servation that in fairness, fairness to 
the men and women of the Armed 
Forces of the United States who have 
to deal with these weapons, I think it 
is the obligation of the Senate to pro- 
vide them with the safest system avail- 
able by means of our technology 
today. 

Mr. PRYOR. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas wants to provide them with a 
safe system. We are not taking funds 
out for defensive equipment, for gas 
masks and protective clothing, et 
cetera. Certainly we want them not 
only to be safe, but we want them to 
be educated in their use and how to 
defend themselves in an attack. 

Mr. WARNER. I have to withdraw 
from this colloquy simply because we 
do not have sufficient time remaining 
on this side. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, one of 
the issues that we are involved with in 
this debate relates to the deliverability 
of a new binary system. We look then 
at the Bigeye bomb. The Bigeye bomb 
is one of those areas under debate 
right now, its deep strike capability. 

Mr. President, the Bigeye bomb has 
been in research and development for 
20 years. To the best of the knowledge 
of this Senator—and I have attempted 
to find in evey way that I could infor- 
mation about the Bigeye bomb—the 
Bigeye bomb still does not work to de- 
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liver this binary system for which the 
President is seeking $163 million. This 
Bigeye bomb, Mr. President, still, to 
the best of my knowledge, does not 
work. 

In October 1983, the GAO disclosed 
very serious problems, namely that 
high temperatures in the planes were 
causing the bombs to come apart 
inside the aircraft. The Navy acknowl- 
edged that this was true and, as of 
1984, the GAO said this problem still 
had not been corrected. 

So the Navy goes back, and they re- 
design the Bigeye bomb so that the 
mixing of the two agents would take 
place outside rather than inside the 
aircraft. 

The GAO said further that: 

The delivery method designed by the 
Navy where the aircraft flies low and then 
quickly climbs from 200 feet to 700 feet and 
lofts the bomb reduces the danger of the 
pilot and the aircraft being exposed to the 
nerve agent. But, we believe that the new 
delivery technique may cause the aircraft to 
= more vulnerable to enemy anti-aircraft 

re. 

As of this year, Mr. President, the 
Navy said that finally the problems 
really had been solved, and a number 
of us were convinced that this may 
have been true. Now some new infor- 
mation has come to us that indicates 
that very serious and very dangerous 
problems still remain with the Bigeye 
bomb. It comes from an analyst at the 
General Accounting Office. 

This is no formal report, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I want to make that clear. 


This particular person is not pre- 
pared to take an official position on 
this issue at this point, until this study 
is completed. But a number of very se- 
rious issues on the Bigeye have been 
raised. 


We have not conducted 38 or 39 develop- 
mental tests for the Bigeye bomb. It is my 
understanding that of tests 21 through 36, 
all but one have failed. Test 37 was success- 
ful, but mixing was done at an unrealistical- 
ly low temperature, 30 degrees. Mixing at 
higher temperatures has not been success- 
ful. We must be able to mix at those high 
temperatures because the aircraft will be 
flying low enough to avoid radar. 

Mr. President, this is only one of the 
questions that we have about the 
Bigeye bomb and about its use in ren- 
dering us capable of a deep-strike ca- 
pability in delivering the new binary 
nerve gas system. The Department of 
Defense decided to defer procurement 
on the chemical Bigeye weapon as of 
1984 in order to solve several technical 
problems, and we submit tonight that 
the Bigeye bomb is not yet a success- 
ful system, nor has it been tested. 

Tests only started on the new round 
for tests in April of this year, just a 
few weeks ago. Those tests will not be 
completed until some time in Septem- 
ber. I think it represents commonsense 
that we should not start pouring all 
this money into a system that is going 
to be delivered by a-bomb that per- 
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haps will not work. In some respects it 
is like the MX missile. We may be cre- 
ating a new weapon without a home. 

Mr. President, we also believe that 
renewed production will continue to 
undermine chances of an agreement in 
Geneva to bar all chemical weapons. 

A couple of recent initiatives toward a 
chemical weapons treaty with a renewed 
push to reduce binary tends to weaken 
rather than enhance our diplomatic lever- 
age. 

That source was a letter to Congress 
in May 1984, signed by Thomas 
Davies, former Assistant Director of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, and other people, other indi- 
viduals. who have participated in those 
particular proceedings. 

Mr. President, also, the Congression- 
al Research Service, in an April 1984 
report to Congress, did cautiously con- 
clude that U.S. production of binary 
chemical weapons could encourage 
proliferation of chemical weapons to 
other countries. 

The chemistry of binary weapons makes 
them easier to produce than unitaries, al- 
though still somewhat less easy than some 
have suggested. 

This comes from a report “Binary 
Weapons: Implications of the U.S. 
Chemical Stockpile Modernization 
Program for Chemical Weapons Pro- 
liferation,” by the Congressional Re- 
search Service in a report of April 24, 
1984. 

Mr. President, our sixth point to- 
night is that chemical weapons kill ci- 
vilians and not soldiers. The Senator 
from Missouri and others have already 
brought this matter to our attention, 
so I do not think it is necessary to 
dwell on it. It has been estimated that 
in a chemical war 20 or more civilians 
could be killed for every military casu- 
alty. Use of nerve gas in Europe could 
be as deadly as a nuclear exchange 
killing millions of civilians. 

During a Navy briefing held at the 
Philadelphia Naval Shipyard in March 
1985, Navy officials admitted that 
studies show that up to 12 million ci- 
vilians would be killed in only 24 hours 
of chemical war and military casual- 
ties might be negligible. 

Mr. President, we think Congress 
should remain consistent with its posi- 
tion against nerve gas production, a 
position it has taken in the last 3 
years. There is no new fact which has 
come before the Congress, nor that 
has come to the attention of this body, 
that should alter our course of saying 
we do not want to go back into the 
production of chemical weapons, or 
nerve gas. Nothing has changed in 
1985 to reverse those correct decisions 
made in 1982, 1983, and 1984. 

The eighth point, Mr. President, 
binary chemical weapons is a waste of 
the taxpayers’ money. At the time of 
huge budget deficits, Congress can 
save $163 million tonight and at least 
$2.3 billion over 5 years and probably 
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more if we continue to say that we do 
not want chemical warfare or nerve 
gas produced. 

The ninth position that we take to- 
night, Mr. President, is that chemical 
weapons have very little to do with 
military utility. 

Chemical weapons are less effective 
as a military weapon than convention- 
al high explosives. We know that well- 
protected soldiers can totally protect 
themselves from chemical attack but 
not from accurate high explosive 
weapons. The use of chemical weapons 
in history has provided effective evi- 
dence of their lack of decisiveness in 
battle. 

Once again, reading from the Con- 
gressional Research Service report: 

Binaries would share the same inefficien- 
cies of all chemical weapons, the primary 
one being that their effect on the battlefield 
is difficult to predict insofar as they may be 
carried by winds or dissipated rapidly by the 
elements. 

On April 24, 
report: 

The chemical weapons positions are hard 
to control, and their effectiveness is diffi- 
cult to predict. The outcome of the chemi- 
cal weapons used is difficult to predict, and 
their use may endanger friendly forces as 
well as those of the enemy. 

Mr. President, as our final point, we 
sincerely ask the Senate tonight to 
consider this position against the re- 
newed production of chemical warfare 
in nerve gas. 

Mr. President, we may have other 
speakers on this subject. I understand 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] is on his way 
to the Chamber at this point. 

I reserve the remainder of my time, 
and I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield myself 3 
minutes. 

Mr. President, to correct some of the 
remarks that were made, we have 
priced a gas mask. It is a terribly high 
price. It is $124 not $6,500, as stated by 
the Senator from Arkansas earlier. It 
is a very debilitative piece of equip- 
ment. Whoever made it should go out 
of the business. We have tried to keep 
men in this mask for more than 4 
hours at a time, and they cannot do it. 

Mr. President, in our stockpile of 
unitary chemical weapons today 61 
percent is stored in bulk form for 
which there is no means of delivery. 
Eleven percent is not repairable and/ 
or obsolete. Twenty-five percent is 
serviceable, but of limited military 
value. Only 3 percent of our stockpile 
is currently militarily useful. 

So, in effect, we have no reserve of 
chemical weapons. In fact, I know that 
it used to be manufactured in my 
friend’s State, and I believe all the fa- 
cilities have been closed down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 


1984, in the same 
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Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas has 22 minutes 
and 55 seconds. The Senator from Ari- 
zona has 19 minutes. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I ask 
the distinguished chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee to yield 
such time as may be necessary to con- 
duct a brief colloquy with the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
should like to address a series of ques- 
tions to my colleague about our NATO 
allies. 

At present, as I understand it, only 
Germany has unitary chemical weap- 
ons, Is that correct? Is it classified? 

Mr. WARNER. We are on a border- 
line situation. There is a general un- 
derstanding that at certain locations 
there are chemical weapons, small 
amounts available to our deployed 
troops, At this time, I do not wish to 
acknowledge where they might be. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Within the NATO 
countries, has a movement developed 
for binary chemical weapons? 

Mr. WARNER. So far as this Sena- 
tor knows, there is no effort to manu- 
facture a binary system. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Recently, it was my 
pleasure to accompany the majority 
leader on a visit to Europe; and, quite 
openly, many of the European leaders 
expressed a desire to see the United 
States move forward in this area. I am 
trying to find ways in which our 
NATO allies could be more involved. 

Would there be any chance that if 
we did develop this binary weapon, 
there would be a storage facility for 
binary weapons, or would it be appro- 
priate for the President to open talks 
about storing some of the binary 
weapons in one of the NATO coun- 
tries? 

Mr. WARNER. I think the Senator 
has hit on the solution to this prob- 
lem, and that is that at this time our 
NATO allies do not wish to enter into 
this debate in this country, a debate 
which has been going on for several 
years. However, informally, in conver- 
sations I have had and in which a 
number of members of the Armed 
Services Committee have joined, there 
is a strong desire on the part of the 
military commanders in NATO to see 
some forward movement in this whole 
area of thinking. 

It is my opinion that if this issue is 
resolved by the Congress of the United 
States, we will see the President short- 
ly thereafter, in an informal way, 
begin discussions on the possible 
future of deployment—that is, the 
NATO countries. 

However, I wish to draw the Sena- 
tor’s attention to a letter dated May 
21, 1985, from General Rogers, a gen- 
tleman well known to the Senator, in 
which he stated as follows: 


how 
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It is also argued that CW modernization is 
not appropriate because none of our NATO 
allies have indicated a willingness to accept 
the new CW munitions. 

As I have stated publicly, there are—and 
should be—no plans for stationing new 
binary CW munitions on European soil, so I 
consider this argument inappropriate. Obvi- 
ously, NATO strategy calls for a CW retalia- 
tory capability in all regions, and there have 
been no indications that our allies wish to 
change that strategy. 

Mr. PRESSLER. In the judgment of 
the Senator—he has had vast experi- 
ence on the Armed Services Commit- 
tee—if we did have an engagement in 
which we utilized binary weapons, it 
would probably be in Europe. Would 
that not be true? 

Mr. WARNER. In the course of our 
hearings on this subject and during 
the course of hearings conducted by 
the Chemical Warfare Review Com- 
mission, it was brought out that there 
is an increasing proliferation of these 
weapons and the capability to manu- 
facture them throughout the world. In 
view of the fact that our troops are de- 
ployed in many places other than 
NATO, it is the judgment of our mili- 
tary commanders that we should have 
this safe, transportable binary system 
in the event of a contingency requiring 
the retaliatory use elsewhere in the 
world. 

For that reason, there is unanimous 
opinion in the Department of Defense 
to go forward with this system, not 
only for the NATO arena but also for 
other places in the world. 

Mr. PRESSLER. It certainly would 
be our responsibility to store this 
weapon and to handle it, if we build it. 
But what I am trying to drive at is 
this: Is there a long-range plan to 
store some of it in Europe or offshore, 
because the chances of using it are the 
greatest in Europe? Does the adminis- 
tration or the Senate envisage seeking 
an agreement with some of the Euro- 
pean allies to store it or to have it on 
hand in what would probably be the 
area where it is most likely to be used? 

I might go on and ask this: Do the 
Soviets have a similar type weapon 
stored in East Germany? 

Mr. WARNER. So far as we know in 
open discussions there is no evidence 
that the Soviets have the binary 
system. They do not need it. They 
have so many other systems. Their ap- 
proach to the handling of this is quite 
different than the obligation we feel 
to our young men and women in uni- 
form, and as such we know of no 
effort on their behalf to go forth with 
a binary system because they have 
more than adequate supply of a varie- 
ty of these weapons. 

Where we would deploy these weap- 
ons in a forward mode at this time I 
am not prepared to respond. I do know 
that Ambassador Stoessel has stated, 
“Deployment of binaries in foreign 
countries would not be necessary. Bi- 
naries are safe and easily transport- 
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able. They could be positioned on air- 
craft carriers and ships for rapid deliv- 
ery when required.” 

And that is the binary system, I em- 
phasize, because our Navy has many 
restrictions on the transportation of 
the existing inventory of weapons. 

Continuing Ambassador Stoessel’s 
observation: 

“General Rogers—SACEUR—agrees 
with this and concurs that production 
of binaries and storage in United 
States in peacetime would constitute a 
strong deterrent.” 

Mr. PRESSLER. If the Soviets were 
to use chemical weapons in Europe 
how would these weapons be deliv- 
ered? Would they be by missile, 
bomber, or in what form? 

Mr. WARNER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It could be anywhere from artil- 
lery shells to air delivery to rocket de- 
livery. 

Mr. PRESSLER. So it would be in 
our interest to have some of our 
binary weapons as close as possible or 
in fact stored in Europe? Would that 
not be an objective? 

Mr. WARNER, At the time, General 
Rogers, the supreme allied command- 
er, is of the opinion that retaining the 
binary system in the continental 
United States is adequate for his mili- 
tary contingency plans. Should the 
President be successful in negotiations 
with our allies at some future date it 
may well be that a subsequent allied 
supreme commander would be of the 
view that he would like to have stor- 
age capacity both in the continental 
United States and forward deployed in 
NATO. 

Mr. PRESSLER. So the present plan 
would be to store the weapon in the 
United States and transport it to 
Europe at the time it was needed. Is 
that the present plan? 

Mr. WARNER. That is the present 
plan. 

Mr. PRESSLER. There are no plans 
to store it in Europe. 

If the weapon is approved, are there 
any plans to request that it be stored 
in Europe, or that it be offshore? 

Mr. WARNER. There are no plans 
that I have knowledge of, and I con- 
ducted all the hearings on this subject, 
with the Senator from Arizona chair- 
ing on many occasions, but I was 
present. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Are the NATO 
allies again in the process of moderniz- 
ing their chemical weapons that they 
do possess? 

Mr. WARNER. The answer is no, 
generally our allies do not posess 
chemical weapons. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Would it be a desir- 
ous thing if they would from our posi- 
tion? 

Mr. WARNER. That is a matter to 
defer to the judgment of our Ambassa- 
dor to NATO and, indeed, to the mili- 
tary commanders in that area. I would 
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not presumptive enough to make a 
reply. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Is that what they 
said in the hearings? 

Mr. WARNER. That question was 
not raised, we only addressed our own 
moderization plans. 

Mr. WARNER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PRESSLER. I thank my col- 
league. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I wonder 
if my distinguished friend from Virgin- 
ia will yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DIXON. I wonder if my distin- 
guished friend from Virginia will yield 
for a question or two in line with what 
has already been discussed. 

Mr. WARNER. My attention was 
momentarily diverted. I will accept the 
question. I must ask that it be charged 
to the Senator’s time since we are very 
short of time. 

Mr. GLENN. He is on our side. 

Mr. WARNER. I see. Thank you. 

Yes, indeed, go right ahead. I yield. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, may I 
ask my distinguished friend from Vir- 
ginia who was present in the same 
hearings I attended of the Armed 
Services Committee on this subject 
matter. I appreciate the fact that 
those hearings were classified and I 
am sure he will have good judgment 
about what kind of responses he can 
make. I wish to approach it in a very 
cautious way. 

But I wonder, have we adequately 
demonstrated in the discussion here—I 
have heard what my distinguished 
friend from Ohio said—he touched 
upon this at some length—that the 
binary system does not involve any 
question of increased lethality. It is 
not in any way a more deadly type of 
weapon. It is simply a safer weapon. Is 
that point well established here? 

Mr. WARNER. The binary system is 
regarded to be equivalent in its mili- 
tary capability to the existing—— 

Mr. GLENN. But safer. 

Mr. WARNER. But much safer, as 
the eminent Senator from Ohio point- 
ed out not once, not twice, but a dozen 
times, and that is the key issue before 
the Senate tonight. Will we supply the 
men and women of our armed serv- 
ices—out of a sense of respect to 
them—a more safely transportable 
system? 

Mr. DIXON. And my friend from 
Virginia has stated before I vote we 
have a very large supply of unitary 
bombs and artillery shells, and what 
we are talking about here is a safer 
type of binary system. We are not 
talking about more dangerous chemi- 
cals. We are talking about a safer 
system. : 

Mr. WARNER. The Senator is cor- 
rect, but I might question one word 
and that is a “large” supply. I do not 
know what “large’’ refers to. But there 
has been a considerable amount of dis- 
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cussion tonight with respect to the 
current inventory being in large pro- 
portion either useless, ineffective, or 
dangerous to transport. So while the 
statistics may have a graph showing 
the United States has, shall we say, 
title, legal possession to a large stock- 
pile, much of that stockpile, as the 
Senator from Ohio pointed out, is ut- 
terly useless. 

Mr. DIXON. I thank my friend from 
Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
call attention to an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post yester- 
day. It is entitled “Chemical Weapons: 
The Real Issues.” It is written by Sen- 
ators GLENN, GOLDWATER, NUNN, and 
Warner. It is intended to advance the 
case for renewed production of nerve 
gas weapons. However, I believe, Mr. 
President, that it performs a service 
which is precisely the opposite. This is 
why I have chosen to address my re- 
marks at this time to this article. 

Mr. President, this article represents 
the combined intellectual resources of 
four of the most highly respected 
Members of the Senate. The total 
genius power represented by Senators 
GLENN, GOLDWATER, NUNN, and 
WARNER is unquestionably a formida- 
ble force to be reckoned with. This is 
what is so fascinating. In producing 
what is probably the best effort at- 
tainable in a small newspaper article, 
our four respected colleagues unfortu- 
nately have no case at all. 

But, alas, their sales pitch does pro- 
vide the perfect springboard into the 
annual nerve gas reruns. Here we are. 
Back again. Every year without fail, 
we are subjected to this bad commer- 
cial for a product which is even worse. 
I cannot speak for the authorizing 
committees, but I can tell you that we 
do not appropriate moneys on the 
basis of perseverance. The Army 
Chemical Corps gets a A+ for perse- 
verance and imagination, but that is 
about all they have going for them- 
selves on this issue. 

Now the Washington Post article 
purports to discuss the real issues of 
this debate. We are first instructed 
that the central question is whether to 
modernize America’s inventory of 
chemical weapons. “Modernize”’—this 
is a very interesting term. It has been 
used, of course, many times in the 
past. It is intended to assure anyone 
who suspects that something new is 
about to occur that it is not really new 
at all. Actually, the four Senators, 
while assuring us that we are not 
about to buy a new product, are siig- 
gesting instead that it is a familiar 
product; but that it is new and im- 
proved. New and improved nerve gas. 
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Next we are told that the issue “is 
not whether America should or should 
not have chemical ‘weapons.” Rather, 
our colleagues, quite correctly, inform 
us that we already have chemical 
weapons, as do the Soviets. According 
to them, everyone except unilateral 
disarmers believes that we should have 
chemical weapons. Let me say for the 
record that there are military experts 
who have appeared before our Appro- 
priations Committee who question the 
utility of possessing chemical weapons 
under any circumstances. But my col- 
leagues do not explore this area, and 
so for purposes of brevity, neither will 
I. I will instead turn to contradictions. 

Contradiction No. 1 comes in the 
third paragraph. We are told that the 
issue is not “whether to develop a ‘new 
type’ of chemical weapon or a more 
lethal one.” Anyone who believes that 
is obviously misguided. No—what we 
must understand, according to the au- 
thors, is that the current arsenal is in- 
herently dangerous and prone to acci- 
dents or leakage: inviting catastrophe. 
This flies in the face of the evidence, 
but that is not what I find particularly 
interesting. It is the selling technique 
which I find interesting. It emerges in 
the following paragraph. It is the clas- 
sic salespitch in which we are res- 
cued—liberated—from our helpless de- 
pendence on a necessary, but repul- 
sive, messy, and distasteful product. 
We should all feel so much better now 
because, as the article states: “Fortu- 
nately, another kind of chemical shell 
is available.” Thank God. One won- 
ders how we have existed this long 
without it. This is not a major policy 
debate, it is a gathering to decide—and 
again I quote: “whether to keep our 
chemical deterrent in the old and in- 
creasingly dangerous unitary canisters 
or whether to put it in the new and 
safer binary shells.” New and im- 
proved! 

Mr. President, I suppose all of Amer- 
ica should feel a little less jittery 
about this nerve gas debate. They now 
know that the issue is not the resump- 
tion of nerve gas production, but 
rather a simple matter of safety and 
modernization. I think I am beginning 
to understand now: This is no differ- 
ent than trading in that old oven for a 
self-cleaning one or putting a new set 
of tires on the family station wagon. 

If the issue, as the authors suggest, 
is “whether to keep our chemical de- 
terrent in the old and increasingly 
dangerous unitary canisters, or wheth- 
er to put it in the new and safer binary 
shells,” it begs the question: Are the 
proponents of this program suggesting 
that only good guys like new and im- 
proved products? That only we will be 
in the market for new and improved 
nerve gas? What about the bad guys? 
If we think these new shells are so ter- 
rific, what makes you think that Colo- 
nel Qaddafi will not think they are 
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terrific, or the Ayatollah Khomeini, or 
the North Koreans, or the Vietnam- 
ese? If the world’s leader in military 
technology thinks that clean and safe 
nerve gaas is so terrific, why wouldn't 
any terrorist government also be at- 
tracted to these weapons? And if they 
cannot quite get their hands on nucle- 
ar weapons the temptation will be that 
much greater. 

Now, Mr. President, the only thing I 
do not understand about the market- 
ing technique my colleagues have em- 
braced is why they have not given this 
new and improved product a new 
name? There is no point stopping at 
the halfway mark. Let us go all the 
way. Look what a new name did for 
the missile experimental. We all know 
what peacekeeper has done to improve 
the image of that dismal program. So I 
would like to volunteer a new name 
for the so-called binary modernization 
program, Mr. President—‘‘Peace gas.” 
Peace gas. Or how about “Love gas?” 
When we invaded Okinawa, we called 
it L-Day, or Love Day. New and im- 
proved peace gas, brought to you by 
the same folks who gave us the dead 
sheep in Utah and experiments with 
live agents in the New York subway 
system. 

The next paragraph contains the 
most specious argument of all. The au- 
thors refer to this as the “bargain.” 
The bargain is that for every binary 
weapon added to our inventory, the 
equivalent of four unitary weapons 
will be destroyed. The key lies with 


the term “equivalent.” That, simply 
stated, means that as we destroy the 
large, bulk canisters which we cannot 
use anyway, we will replace them with 
only one-fourth as much new nerve 
gas in binary shells. In the final analy- 


sis, so the authors claim, we will 
reduce the size of our nerve gas stock- 
pile by 75 percent. It is the old build- 
down charade resurrected to justify 
the new peace gas program. With nu- 
clear missiles it is simply a matter of 
trading in beatup, old Volkswagens for 
new Rolls Royces, but in this instance 
the tradeoff is even more absurd—it is 
like trading gold for garbage. 

The so-called 75-percent reduction of 
the chemical stockpile raises another 
interesting contradiction. On the one 
hand, it is hoped that we will be 
soothed by this supposed reduction in 
quantity of nerve gas, yet on the other 
hand we are told that the binary pro- 
gram is necessary to ensure that the 
Soviets will negotiate with us serious- 
ly. Let me say, first of all, that I do 
not buy the bargaining-chip theory at 
all. I reject it. I reject it despite the 
rather desperate attempt in the Wash- 
ington Post article to distinguish the 
binary weapon from a bargaining chip 
by calling it a bargaining catalyst— 
whatever that is. I have never seen a 
bargaining chip or, to borrow the au- 
thors’ term, a “bargaining catalyst” 
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bargained away. Once built, it re- 
mains. 

All that. aside, the contradiction is 
that we are led to believe that we will 
reduce the arsenal by 75 percent and 
yet this reduction is now a bargaining 
catalyst. 

Perhaps we are supposed to conclude 
that even though the quantity of the 
arsenal is reduced, the Soviets will 
come running to the bargaining table 
simply because the new binary weapon 
is safer and easier to handle. This is 
truly bizarre. 

Finally, the authors raise the age-old 
arguments about hostilities breaking 
out in Europe and, once again, they 
skew the facts. Recall that we are told 
earlier in the article that the issue is 
not whether America should or should 
not have chemical weapons. We are re- 
minded that we already have them. 
And yet, we are subjected to this irrel- 
evant scenario in which the Soviets 
attack Europe because we do not have 
any chemical weapons to deter them. 
All of the historic examples used to 
support the arguments of the propo- 
nents revolve around situations in 
which nations processing chemical 
weapons use them against nations 
which do not. Yet, as the authors cor- 
rectly state, the debate has nothing to 
do with having or not having chemical 
weapons because we already have 
them. In fact, it was suggested by an 
expert before my committee that the 
existing supply of U.S. chemical weap- 
ons would allow us to fire our artillery 
pieces at a rate of one nerve gas shell 
for every 20 shells fired, continuously, 
for 8 months. 

Mr. President, that is the deterrent, 
if it is looked upon as a deterrent. 

I, therefore, would say that it is my 
hope that this Senate will vote down 
this proposition of the nerve gas and 
maintain the moratorium that Presi- 
dent Nixon placed on the production 
of nerve gas in one of his very fore- 
sighted actions during his Presidency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina 3 minutes from our 
time. I am not implying I have won a 
convert on our side. I think they are 
out of time on their side, so I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
hope this amendment will be defeated. 

I happened to have been in World 
War II. The Germans had chemical 
weapons. We had chemical weapons. If 
we had not had chemical weapons, in 
my judgment, the Germans would 
have used chemical weapons. But they 
knew that we could respond, and, 
therefore, it was a deterrent to the 
Germans to use chemical weapons, 
and they never did use them during 
World War II. 
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Mr. President, I am convinced that it 
is important that we go forward and 
not delay. I had the pleasure of visit- 
ing with Gen. Fred Kroesen, the com- 
mander in chief of the U.S. Army in 
Europe, sometime ago when I visited 
over there. He recently made this 
statement: 

No defensive measures can begin to re- 
dress the operational imbalance that occurs 
if one side can deploy chemicals and the 
other cannot. 

The Soviets have chemical weapons. 

Now, there is a general who knows 
what he is talking about. If we have 
chemical weapons, then we do not 
think they will use them. 

Now, Gen. Charles Donnelly, the 
commander in chief of the U.S. Air 
Forces in Europe, made this statement 
recently: 

Chemical defensive improvements by 
themselves will not enable us to deter the 
initation of chemical warfare, to sustain op- 
erations on the contaminated battlefield, or 
to terminate chemical warfare early if initi- 
ated. We must have an improved retaliatory 
capability as well. 

Now, Mr. President, I am convinced 
that the United States is inadequate in 
its chemical deterrent posture. That 
means we will likely be forced to 
resort to an early use of nuclear weap- 
ons. 

If we should get in a war with the 
Soviets and they use chemical weap- 
ons and we cannot defend against it, 
then there is no alternative. It means 
that then the nuclear war begins. I 
think it would be a great mistake. 

It is just like providing bulletproof 
vests to our soldiers and not giving 
them the bullets. 

Mr. President, I want to say, too, 
that Gen. Bernard Rogers testified 
some time ago before the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. I happened to have 
been there. He is the Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe. He said that 
the binary chemical weapons will have 
a deterrent effect. 

Now, here is every military com- 
mander we have who says chemical 
weapons will have a deterrent effect. 

If we can deter war by having these 
chemical weapons, why do we not go 
forward with it? It would be prema- 
ture, I think, for this country to ask 
its allies to deploy binary chemical 
weapons in Europe unless the Con- 
fig approves the production of them 

rst. 

I say, too, that chemical weapons 
were provided by the Soviets when the 
Vietnamese used them against Cambo- 
dia and Laos. Who provided them? 
The Soviet Union provided them. The 
Soviets used them against Afghani- 
stan. 

We should have learned this lesson 
with the neutron bomb. In that case, 
the United States asked its allies to 
announce their willingness to stockpile 
these weapons in Europe, and then 
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canceled production. This was politi- 
cally very damaging to our allies. 

In addition, the proliferation of 
chemical weapons in Third World 
countries highlights the requirement 
to deter chemical attacks against U.S. 
and allied forces in various regions of 
the world. The use of chemical weap- 
ons in the war between Iran and Iraq 
illustrates this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Parliamentary, 
inquiry, Mr. President: How much 
time do we have left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Six 
minutes and twenty-seven seconds. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. How much time 
does the other side have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Six 
minutes and sixteen seconds. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
yield to my friend from Ohio the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I hope I 
do not use all of that time. Let me go 
through this very rapidly. 

There are two main points to be 
made, I think. 

One, are chemical weapons in our 
stockpiles valuable as a deterrent? I do 
not see how we can say that our nucle- 
ar stockpile is a deterrent against their 
nuclear stockpile, our conventional a 
counter to their conventional, our sea- 
power to their seapower, but when we 
come down to chemical weapons, 
somebody changed our mind and said 
this is not a deterrent because it is so 
hideous, and it is horrible stuff. 

War is horrible. There is no doubt 
about that. Anybody that has been in 
war knows it is not good for your 
health. That is true whether you get 
into a nuclear war, a conventional war, 
a seapower war, or chemical war. It is 
going to be no different. 

First, while the issue is very emo- 
tional, there are several things to con- 
sider. The issue is not whether Amer- 
ica should or should not have chemical 
weapons because we already have 
them. So do the Soviets have them. 
Until the treaty can be negotiated— 
and I certainly support that effort to 
have a treaty with a verifiable ban on 
all chemical weaponry—we believe few 
Americans favor a policy of unilateral 
disarmament. That is what we are 
talking about. 

We have already had some of these 
shells that have been taken out of 
service because they have been leakers 
or suspected they are going to reach 
that status very shortly. 

So the issue is not the development 
of a new type of chemical weapon or a 
more lethal one. What we are talking 
about is repackaging the same old 
stuff. You would produce exactly the 
same formula of gas as that which we 
have right now. It is stored right now 
in unitary munitions, those which 
have the toxic material already mixed. 
It is in the shell. If there is leakage in 
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the bunkers, transportation, or a 
wreck on the highway such as hap- 
pened with torpedoes in Denver a 
year-and-a-half ago. Then the commu- 
nity could have lethal gas coming 
down across their community. It is 
highly toxic. That happens if there 
are unitary shells. 

If we approve the production which 
is in this bill, we would produce binary 
shells in which the toxic materials are 
kept apart. They are not lethal. You 
can take those units and pour them 
out right here in this Chamber. 
Nobody would die. But if we combined 
those units in here, everybody in this 
Chamber would be dead probably 
within a very few minutes. So our 
shells are safer for our own people. 

No. 1, is it a deterrent? I think it is. 
We believe it is on our side of this ar- 
gument. No. 2, how do we make these 
shells as safe as possible for our own 
people? Fortunately, binary shells are 
safe. It is the same material, and not 
new gas. It is not a new development, 
and nothing except repackaging the 
same stuff over again. 

The issue is whether we will decide 
to keep our chemical deterrent in the 
old and increasingly dangerous unitary 
canisters or whether we put them in a 
new and safer binary shell. 

Another common misconception is 
that by moving to binary we would be 
increasing our stockpile of chemical 
weapons, In fact, just the opposite is 
true. Under our Armed Services Com- 
mittee proposal, for every binary 
weapon added to our inventory the 
equivalent of four unitary weapons 
will be destroyed as we destroy the 
bulk that has not been put into the 
weapons so far. 

In other words, not only would we 
have a safer deterrent, but we would 
reduce the size of our chemical stock- 
pile by 75 percent. 

In the past, some have argued that 
possessing chemical weapons provides 
no real deterrent. That if the enemy 
had them like Germany in World War 
I, they used them. The British and 
French then put their limited supplies 
in of chemical weapons. It was never 
used again during that war. During 
World War II both sides had it, and 
neither side used it. In Korea, both 
sides had it, but neither side used it. In 
Vietnam, again in Afghanistan, and 
only one side has had it—the Soviets, 
and they have used it. 

So I think the record is very, very 
clear as to what the deterrent effect of 
these chemical weapons is. I think uni- 
lateral disarmament in this area just 
does not make any sense to me. It does 
not make any sense at all. The gamble 
is not worth taking. I do not want to 
see us get into the position where if 
chemical weapons were used, and we 
had none to reply with, that a quick 
escalation of nuclear weapons might 
be the most tempting way to go. 
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The final argument often advanced 
against modernizing our chemical 
weapons is that in doing so we would 
seriously hinder our efforts to reach 
an agreement. But this argument, Mr. 
President, ignores the fact that the 
Soviets summarily dismissed the draft 
treaty that we proposed at Geneva 
just last year on this subject. It ig- 
nores the fact that Americans have 
imposed unilateral moratorium on 
chemical weapons production that has 
lasted for 16 years without any recip- 
rocal action by the Soviet Union. It ig- 
nores the historical truth that the So- 
viets negotiate seriously only when 
there is no advantage for them to do 
otherwise. 

So we are not suggesting that mod- 
ernizing our chemical weapons would 
be a bargaining chip but I would say 
that it might well be a bargaining cat- 
alyst. That alone would make the 
effort worth while. 

So we are keenly aware that the po- 
sition we take is not something that is 
not without its clear political risk be- 
cause this is an emotional issue. But 
we also believe that our position is the 
right position from the standpoint of 
safety and security for the United 
States of America. 

When the safety and security of the 
American people are at stake, we be- 
lieve it is sometimes necessary to take 
politically unpopular stands, although 
it may be very, very difficult. 

To summarize once again, Mr. Presi- 
dent, what we are talking about is, 
first: No. 1, are chemical weapons a de- 
terrent against the Soviets if they are 
using theirs? I think there is a clear 
record on that. I think it is obvious 
that it is a deterrent. 

No. 2, how can we have that deter- 
rent and make it safe for our own 
people, our own soldiers, our sailors, 
our airmen, and marines to use if they 
ever have to use it? We know some of 
the unitary shells are dangerous to 
our own people. They are not safe. 
Binary shells will be safe, and we 
oppose this amendment. 

I thank the distinguished floor 
leader. 

Mr. PRYOR addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas has 8 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair for recognizing me. 

Mr. President, this has been, I think, 
a constructive debate this evening on 
one of the key issues that is contained 
in the Defense Department authoriza- 
tion bill. 

Mr. President, my very good friend— 
and a man that I admire greatly, Sena- 
tor GLENN of Ohio—has on several oc- 
casions tonight accused us, if we do 
not pass this particular appropriation 
of $163 million for nerve gas produc- 
tion, of “unilaterally disarming.” 
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Mr. President, in 1977, in a publica- 
tion by the American Chemical Socie- 
ty entitled “Chemical Weapons and 
Public Policy,” was the following 
statement: “Our existing stockpile of 
nerve gas contains enough lethal doses 
to kill every human being on Earth 
5,000 times.” Source—American Chem- 
ical Society, 1977. 

Mr. President, I do not consider that 
unilaterally disarming, nor do I consid- 
er that to be a retreat from our re- 
sponsibilities, of our challenges, nor a 
failure to fulfill our goals of obtaining 
a strong national security. We have 
talked about a deteriorating stockpile 
tonight, Mr. President. I would quote 
once again from the Pentagon’s own 
blue ribbon panel of 1983 which was 
asked to see if existing stockpiles of 
chemical weapons remains in usable 
condition. September 27, 1983: 

Leakers are isolated and the fraction of 
leakers is small, less than 6 per 10,000 artil- 
lery projectiles. 

The distinguished panel concluded, 
Mr. President: 

In general the components of the muni- 
tions appear to be in good shape except for 
rare instances of imperfections in the 
brazed joints. 

Mr. President, there has been an- 
other issue raised tonight. That issue 
is World War I and World War II, 
Korea, and all of the wars when both 
sides possibly have had the benefit or 
the opportunity to use chemical war- 
fare or lethal nerve gas. The truth of 
the matter tonight, Mr. President, is 
this is not an issue this evening of 
whether or not we protect ourselves 
any further. The issue is how much 
surplus we have—enough to kill every 
man, woman, and child in the world 
5,000 times, over, according to the 
American Chemical Society. 

No, Mr. President, tonight that issue 
is much greater. That issue tonight 
simply boils down, in my opinion, to 
two things: One, there is no way that 
we can justify this expenditure eco- 
nomically or militarily. There is no 
way that we can justify this departure 
from our 16-year-old position of public 
policy, of not manufacturing nerve gas 
any longer. 

There is no evidence whatsoever 
that has been placed before this body 
tonight to make us change those past 
decisions against further production of 
nerve gas. I strongly urge that we sup- 
port this particular amendment, which 
would deny $163 million of production 
funds. 

Mr. President, we conclude our argu- 
ment at this point. We hope that our 
colleagues will seriously consider the 
importance and the magnitude of the 
vote we are about to cast. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

I withhold that. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PRYOR. I yield, Mr. President. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. I believe the 
Senator has 1 minute left. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MATTINGLY). The Senator has 2 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I ask that the 
Senator yield 1 minute to the Senator 
from Mississippi who wants to make a 
statement. 

Mr. PRYOR. Certainly, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr: President, I 
have given much thought in recent 
weeks to the question of whether or 
not we should go ahead and begin pro- 
duction of binary chemical weapons. 
This is not an issue that I have consid- 
ered lightly during the past few years. 
In fact, it is a matter that I have been 
concerned about as far back as my 
early years of service in the House. 

I believed then, and still believe 
today, that our goal as a nation should 
be the elimination of these horrible 
weapons from the face of the Earth. 
Previous administrations have worked 
toward negotiating a ban on chemical 
and biological weapons. 

However, in the last few years there 
has been no real progress toward that 
goal. So where does that leave us in 
terms of vulnerability? 

There is no question about whether 
we have a credible deterrent. We do 
not have any capability to respond in 
kind to a chemical attack, I have come 
to believe, and in fact am convinced, 
that while we have worked toward a 
goal of banning and eliminating chem- 
ical weapons, our potential adversary 
has taken advantage of our good ef- 
forts and unilateral decisions not to 
produce a credible chemical weapons 
deterrent, It has continued to make 
large investments in the development 
and deployment of chemical weapons 
and training to fight a chemical war. 

The information that I have re- 
ceived in recent weeks, on the subject 
of our ability to deter the use of chem- 
ical weapons against our forces in the 
early stages of armed conflict, has 
caused me to reconsider my previous 
position on the question of producing 
a new binary weapon. 

I have had reservations regarding 
the question of whether or not they 
could ever be deployed effectively to 
serve as a deterrent. I am now con- 


vinced that deployment is no longer a 


limitation on their deterrent capabil- 
ity. 

Therefore, the issue comes down to 
whether or not our efforts in the arms 
control arena, and our unilateral re- 
straint in developing new chemical 
weapons have done anything to reduce 
the likelihood of chemical weapons 
being used against our NATO forces. I 
have concluded that neither effort has 
brought about any change in the atti- 
tude of the Soviet Union. 

We seem no closer to the goal of 
banning chemical weapons through 
negotiations than we were when we 
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first exercised restraint. But, perhaps 
of more significant to the soldier on 
the front line in Europe, the Soviet 
Union has worked hard and with suc- 
cess to develop even more exotic and 
deadly chemical and biological weap- 
ons. 

Mr. President, I will vote against the 
amendment tonight, but still hold out 
hope that there will come a time when 
we can bring the Soviets to the table 
and work toward elimination of chemi- 
cal weapons from the face of the 
Earth. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, if 
Congress approves the administra- 
tion’s request for $163 million in fund- 
ing for the production of new chemical 
weapons, it will mean the end of a 16- 
year moratorium on the production of 
chemical weapons by the United 
States. I believe that Congress should 
not lift that moratorium in the ab- 
sence of a very strong showing that to 
do so is essential to our national secu- 
rity. After careful study in the Armed 
Services Committee, I am convinced 
that there is no compelling reason to 
resume production of this most lethal 
and indiscriminate weapon. For this 
reason, I am pleased to cosponsor Sen- 
ator Pryor’s amendment to delete this 
funding. 

There are many reasons why the ad- 
ministration’s request should be re- 
jected: 

First, proponents of new production 
have failed to demonstrate that our 
existing stockpiles of chemical muni- 
tions is inadequate. As the Secretary 
of Defense acknowledged in February, 
1983: 

The U.S. possesses a stockpile of chemical 
nerve agent artillery shells . . . The quanti- 
ty is in the range of sufficiency (at least for 
U.S. forces) and actually is higher than the 
planned acquisition quantity for the binary 
projectile. 


Second, binary weapons are untest- 
ed, unreliable, and inefficient. Three 
distinguished defense experts—Robert 
S. McNamara, Cyrus Vance, and Vice 
Adm. John M. Lee—have stated: 


We believe that the proposed binary 
chemical munitions may actually be mili- 
tarily inferior to the unitary weapons in our 
existing stockpile. 


The proposed binary gas artillery 
shell has never been field tested with 
live agents, and without such tests, 
there is no way that these weapons 
can ever be certified to be battle- 
ready. According to the Army’s Field 
Artillery School, “binary shells are 33- 
percent less effective than existing 
chemical munitions,” and the former 
Director of the Army’s Chemical Sys- 
tems Laboratory, Dr. Saul Hormats, 
has estimated that between 25 percent 
and 30 percent of the binary shells— 
and 50 percent of the bombs—will be 
duds as compared to less than 1 per- 
cent of existing shells and bombs. 
Moreover, GAO continues to question 
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whether the Bigeye bomb, under de- 
velopment for years, has been demon- 
strated to be an effective, workable 
system. 

Third, our NATO allies have shown 
no willingness to accept any new or ad- 
ditional deployments of U.S. nerve gas 
in Europe and have also indicated that 
they would not agree to permit any 
such new or additional chemical weap- 
ons to be stored in Europe. There is no 
question that, if the United States 
goes forward with deploying new 
chemical weapons, we will create seri- 
ous divisions within the alliance. Since 
February 1982, when President 
Reagan announced his plan to produce 
binary weapons, political leaders in 
Britain, The Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and West Germany 
have all stated their unwillingness to 
accept any new or additional deploy- 
ments of binary weapons on their soil. 
Thus, even if the United States were 
to go forward with the production of 
these weapons, they would have to be 
stored out of theater, far away from 
where they would have to be used in 
the event of a conflict. 


In an effort to avoid controversy, 
the administration has tried to divide 
the issue of production of binary 
weapons in the United States from the 
issue of deploying such weapons in 
Europe. The administration claims 
that out-of-theater storage will suffice. 
But the administration has failed to 
develop or demonstrate a credible 
operational plan for delivery and dis- 
tribution of chemical weapons in time 
of crisis or war from the United States 
or from offshore ships. 

Fourth, renewal of U.S. production 
could seriously exacerbate the prob- 
lem of proliferation of chemical weap- 
ons, particularly to the Third World. 
Many experts believe that the U.S. 
moratorium has had a positive effect 
in limiting proliferation, and CRS has 
identified the particular danger for 
proliferation from binaries. This is not 
to minimize our deep concern about 
the current level of proliferation, but 
it is certainly a powerful argument 
against further production. 

Fifth, for the United States to break 
the 16-year voluntary moratorium on 
the production of chemical weapons 
would undermine prospects for 
progress in negotiations for control of 
chemical weapons. The idea that 
binary weapons are important to the 
United States as a bargaining chip in 
these negotiations is seriously flawed. 
Two distinguished and experienced 
American Ambassadors—former nego- 
tiators for the United States on the 
issue of chemical arms control—have 
stated that binary weapons production 
by the United States at this time 
would probably destroy what progress 
that has been made and seriously 
impede all prospects for an agreement 
for the foreseeable future. This, stand- 
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ing alone, is reason enough to oppose 
this program. 

Finally, this $163 million would be 
better used to enhance U.S. chemical 
defensive capabilities. We know that 
Soviet and Warsaw Pact forces are 
well-equipped to operate in a chemi- 
cally contaminated environment. And 
a recent GAO study has demonstrated 
the serious shortcomings in our defen- 
sive efforts. Instead of building these 
dangerous weapons of dubious value, 
we should first improve the capacity 
to protect our own troops in the event 
of chemical war. More work needs to 
be done in this area, and in the area of 
antidotes. 

The administration’s failure to 
pursue an adequate chemical defense 
program undermines the credibility of 
its contention that new offensive 
weapons are the only way to maintain 
our deterrent. 

The administration’s request that 
Congress grant $163 million in funding 
for the production of binary chemical 
weapons is unfortunate, unnecessary, 
unsafe and uneconomical. Renewed 
production of chemical weapons will 
not enhance our security, nor will it 
lead to a chemical weapons agreement 
with the Soviet Union. Instead, it 
threatens to undermine what hope we 
have for achieving an agreement to 
control the production, deployment, 
and use of chemical weapons in the 
future and can only lead to a particu- 
larly gruesome arms race. The admin- 
istration, should be commended for ta- 
bling a chemical weapons proposal in 
Geneva; we should not now negate it 
by approving our new production 
which is directly contrary to the spirit 
of that proposal. I-call upon my fellow 
Senators to join in support of this 
amendment to stop this program 
before it begins. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
am a cosponsor of the amendment to 
delete funding for the production of 
binary weapons. I have consistently 
opposed the efforts of the Pentagon to 
reinstitute production of chemical 
weapons. I do not believe that it im- 
proves our national security, and it un- 
dermines our efforts to eliminate the 
use of chemical weapons. Although 
the Congress has rejected the request 
to begin production of binary chemical 
weapons for three consecutive years, 
the President has again asked for 
funding for the binary chemical 
weapon program. 

The Pentagon claims that the 
United States needs to produce binary 
chemical weapons to upgrade existing 
stockpiles. The purpose of the current 
stockpile is to provide part of U.S. de- 
terrent capability. The present stock- 
pile is adequate to perform this func- 
tion. The other element of the deter- 
rent capability—the defensive chemi- 
cal warfare program—is not adequate. 
The General Accounting Office 
[GAO] just released a report citing 
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numerous deficiencies in training, doc- 
trine, procurement, cost, waste, and 
readiness in the U.S. chemical warfare 
program. 

Despite congressional directives to 
improve our defensive capabilities and 
additional funding to do so, the Penta- 
gon has failed to take the necessary 
steps. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
not put into effect any of the recom- 
mendations for chemical warfare de- 
fense made in 1981 by the Defense Sci- 
ence Board. Other serious deficiencies 
that the report noted include the fact 
that the Army has no medical prod- 
ucts in the field for chemical casualty 
care and no noncorrosive decontamin- 
ants to use on equipment. The protec- 
tive boots and gloves we give to our 
soldiers are highly flammable. The 
study goes on to cite inadequate train- 
ing and insufficient numbers of offi- 
cers and doctors. The GAO report is 
particularly distressing given the em- 
phasis that the Congress has placed 
on improving our defense capability. 

Even though the Pentagon has 
failed to make the necessary improve- 
ments in our defensive capabilities, it 
has come back to the Congress to ask 
for $163 million this year—a downpay- 
ment on a multibillion-dollar pro- 
gram—for offensive chemical weapons 
that we do not really need. The Penta- 
gon’s skewed priorities are a serious 
mistake because they undermine our 
primary objective—to eliminate the 
use of chemical weapons. As experts in 
the field of chemical weaponry have 
noted, a well-protected soldier is the 
best defense against chemical weap- 
ons. A well-protected soldier, invulner- 
able to chemical attack, erodes the 
military efficiency of chemical weap- 
ons, thus reducing the possibility of 
their use. 

The most sensible, responsible step 
we can take to reduce the likelihood of 
using chemical weapons is to provide 
the best defensive chemical warfare 
possible. This is what the Pentagon 
should be concentrating on—not a new 
round of offensive weapons. 

There are other serious implications 
of the Defense Department’s insist- 
ence on restarting a chemical weapons 
program. Our European allies have 
made it abundantly clear that they 
will not allow deployment of the new 
chemical weapons on their soil. With- 
out having instantly available chemi- 
cal weapons, which we cannot have 
since they must be stored in the 
United States, whatever limited mili- 
tary value they had is further eroded. 

The United States has also taken 
the lead in calling for a multilateral 
agreement banning chemical weapons. 
Beginning production of a new chemi- 
cal weapon would sabotage our own 
initiative. 

In 1969 President Nixon concluded 
that continued production of chemical 
weapons was not in the national inter- 
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est of the United States. He ended pro- 
duction of the weapons. Nothing has 
occurred in the last 16 years to alter 
dramatically his conclusion. The 
United States should continue its work 
to improve its defensive capabilities. 
We should continue our efforts to 
reach a multilateral agreement ban- 
ning the use of chemical weapons. To 
that end I have also cosponsored a res- 
olution with Senators CoHEN and 
Bren urging bilateral discussions with 
the Soviet Union on this matter. 
Unless the two superpowers reach an 
understanding on this issue, there is 
little likelihood that we can reach an 
effective multilateral agreement. 
These steps give us the best hope of 
achieving our goal—effectively deter- 
ring the use of chemical weapons. Pro- 
ducing a new round of the arms race 
in chemical weapons will not. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, my vote 
for the Pryor amendment, to delete 
funds for the production of binary 
chemical munitions, is based on no 
particular faith that an act of contin- 
ued U.S. restraint in this area will con- 
structively influence other countries. 
It manifestly has not influenced Iraq 
in its war with Iran. It has not, for 16 
years, influenced the Soviet Union. 
They continue to delay progress in ne- 
gotiations, where by an act of political 
will they might otherwise resolve 
problems of verification and move to 
an agreement. I am also not impressed 
by arguments to the effect that chemi- 
cal munitions are of no military value 
and that we might better respond to 
their use against us with other op- 
tions, including the employment of 
tactical nuclear weapons. In other 
words, I do not associate myself with 
an attitude that rejects the possession 
of a U.S. chemical weapons capability 
under any and all conditions. 

But I also am not prepared to accept 
that the most necessary measures the 
United States needs to undertake con- 
cerning chemical weapons is to manu- 
facture binary chemical munitions. 
The most necessary measures we need 
to undertake are: 

First, to pursue and complete on an 
urgent basis, a major upgrading of the 
defensive capabilities of U.S. and 
allied NATO forces. Until this is done, 
the Soviet Union cannot merely cause 
disorder in western lines but mass cas- 
ualties; whereas we could cause disor- 
der in Warsaw Pact lines, but not mass 
casualties, by virtue of the far superior 
state of pact defensive capabilities. It 
is, in other words, the assymetry in de- 
fensive, rather than offensive capabili- 
ties that we need to redress as a first 
priority. 

Second, to arrange for the expedi- 
tious and safe detoxification of that 
portion of the U.S. national chemical 
weapons stockpile which is no longer 
militarily useful or safe. We have vast 
storage complexes in this country, 
originally far from human habitation, 
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which have been encroached upon by 
suburban development. The potential 
for a disaster exists in some areas. De- 
toxification, however, of just about 
half of the stockpile—and the Nation- 
al Academy of Sciences says much 
more should really go—would take a 
decade and cost between $4 to $10 bil- 
lion. 

Third, that portion of the stockpile 
which is viable and deliverable should 
be segregated and made more ready 
for use than it presently is. Although 
the percentage of such munitions rela- 
tive to the total stockpile may be low, 
the absolute tonnage is a very respect- 
able backup to chemical weapons al- 
ready forward deployed abroad. 

Fourth, facilities should be con- 
structed for the filing of bulk chemical 
agents into munitions, and moth- 
balled. As the National Academy 
notes, “there is no presently operable 
facility for loading toxic chemical 
agents from bulk containers into mu- 
nitions in the United States;” and 
“The time required to synthesize a 
new bulk agent is likely to be less than 
the time required to build a plant to 
load such agent into munitions.” 

These, Mr. President, are all obvious 
and necessary steps that should take 
precedence over the production of new 
chemical munitions, particularly in a 
tight defense budget. They are, in 
fact, all steps that have their own, 
quite substantial price tags. But I 
would be very content to support 
those expenditures, precisely because I 
do think the subject of chemical weap- 
ons needs to be taken seriously. As for 
binary chemical munitions, they are, 
in my opinion, not needed for the 
present. And as for arms control, I say, 
let us continue to urge the Soviets to 
settle their differences with us, declare 
their stocks and detoxify them. 

And, if they will not do so, and we 
have meanwhile undertaken these 
other measures, there is time to revisit 
the questions of new chemical muni- 
tions—and there would then be a more 
compelling case for them. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, for 
roughly the past 16 years, the United 
States has chosen to impose on itself a 
unilateral freeze on the production of 
chemical weapons. The legacy of that 
unilateral action is that we now have 
nerve gas shells and bombs languish- 
ing at various military bases which are 
beginning to leak their horrid and ter- 
rible toxic contents. The incident at 
Bohphal, India was so tragic and dis- 
tressing, and yet try to imagine what 
could could occur if we continue to 
allow our chemical warfare stockpiles 
to deteriorate. It would be appalling. 

Chemical weapons are ghastly weap- 
ons. They should never be used on the 
battlefield. However, history has 
shown us that when one adversary in a 
conflict possesses chemical weapons 
and the other does not, the potential 
for their use is much more likely. We 
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now have clear new evidence that the 
Kremlin has totally ignored the uni- 
lateral American freeze on these 
awsome products. It is most plausible 
that Moscow is now far ahead of the 
United States in this deadly field of 
endeavor. 

President Reagan clearly recognized 
the seriousness of this situation and 
appointed a commission to report on 
the extent of Soviet chemical warfare 
plans and capabilities. This commis- 
sion is chaired by retired diplomat 
Walter Stoesel and other prominent 
luminaries. The commission has issued 
a grim warning concerning the failure 
of the United States to modernize its 
chemical weapons. The commission 
has advised us that in the event of a 
conflict the United States will face 
either swift defeat or early escalation 
to a nuclear exchange if our existing 
chemical weapons are not disposed of 
and new ones constructed. We can not 
let this occur. 

Not only do we require new chemical 
weapons that are safer to store and 
use, we should begin to focus more 
clearly on developing defensive tech- 
niques to counter a possible Soviet use 
of these awful weapons. We need new 
and more effective decontamination 
equipment, better protective suits for 
the foot soldier and better means of 
detection of chemical and biological 
agents upon the battlefield. If the 
United States is to have a credible 
chemical deterrent, defensive meas- 
ures should be receiving at least as 
much emphasis as the production of 
new binary weapons. 

Congress should approve a new 
chemical weapons program while we 
have this opportunity. This is the time 
for action, we must not wait for an- 
other political year. It is time to ap- 
prove these new weapons and advance 
our own national security and the se- 
curity of central Europe. We can no 
longer afford to wait and see what the 
Soviets might do if we continue to 
pursue this unilateral neglect. Soviet 
intentions are obvious, they have con- 
tinued to build up their entire chemi- 
cal weapons arsenal and in all proba- 
bility are now developing even more 
ghastly biological weapons. We must 
send vigorious signal to the Soviets 
that they will not be able to employ 
these potent chemical weapons on any 
theater battlefield without expecting 
the same retatiatory action from our 
NATO allies. I urge my colleagues to 
resist efforts to reduce the funding for 
these current critical chemical pro- 
grams. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, if there 
are no more requests for time, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 
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Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, on the 
pending amendment, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
have the yeas and nays been ordered? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Then the roll- 
call should begin. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Pryor]. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. STAFFORD] 
is necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. East] is 
absent due to illness. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
JOHNSTON] and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STENNIS] are necessarily 
absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
desiring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 46, 
nays 50—as follows: 

CRolicall Vote No. 90 Leg.] 


Andrews 
Baucus 
Biden 
Boren 
Bradley 
Burdick 
Chafee 
Cranston 
Danforth 
DeConcini 
Dodd 
Durenberger 
Eagleton 
Evans 
Ford 
Gore 


Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 


Lautenberg 
Leahy 
Levin 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
McConnell 
Melcher 


NAYS—50 


Weicker 


Abdnor 
Armstrong 
Bentsen 
Bingaman 
Boschwitz 
Bumpers 
Byrd 
Chiles 
Cochran 


Goldwater 


Hollings 
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Nickles 
Nunn 
Pressler 
Quayle 
Rockefeller 
Rudman 
Simpson 
Stevens 

NOT VOTING—4 

East Stafford 

Johnston Stennis 

So the amendment (No. 193) was re- 
jected. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Several 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
recognizes the majority leader. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, if I could 
have the attention of my colleagues 
maybe we can—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the pending amendment is the 
Dodd amendment and behind that is 
the Nunn amendment. 

We were hopeful earlier on and still 
am hopeful that we can work out some 
agreement as far as Contra aid was 
concerned so that would not be on the 
DOD authorization bill. We hope we 
could dispose of all of the amendments 
on Wednesday, June 5. 

I am advised by the distinguished 
minority leader that in addition to the 
three amendments we were aware of 
there may be or are two additional 
amendments. 

Mr. BYRD. At least. 

Mr. DOLE. At least two additional 
amendments, so it may not be possible 
to complete action on all of the 
amendments on 1 day. 

But it was my hope that we could 
still get an agreement to have com- 
plete action on the Dodd amendment, 
the Kennedy amendment, and the 
Nunn-Boren-Lugar amendment on 
Wednesday, and any other amend- 
ments might go over to the following 
day. 

I understand the Senator from Dela- 
ware might have an amendment and 
the Senator from Iowa might have an 
amendment. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr President, if the 
majority leader will yield, I do have an 
amendment. I tell him now I would be 
willing to agree to a time agreement of 
an hour or less for my amendment. 

Mr. DOLE. Maybe we can dispose of 
that one on Wednesday. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield. 

Mr. DODD. I think we are relatively 
close to reaching that agreement. I 
have had discussions with all of the in- 
terested parties and there is even some 


Symms 
Thurmond 
Trible 
Wallop 
Warner 
Wilson 
Zorinsky 


Humphrey 
Kasten 
Laxalt 
Long 
Lugar 
Mattingly 
McClure 
Murkowski 


Senators addressed the 
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willingness to reduce the amount of 
time that would be necessary for con- 
sideration of some of the amendments. 
I know I feel that way. I do not need 2 
hours myself. So I think there is a 
good possibility of coming to an agree- 
ment on that issue. 

I do not see any major obstacles at 
all. It is just a question of making sure 
everyone who wishes to be heard on 
that matter have an opportunity. 

Hopefully, we can do it one day. If 
not, I wish to hear the majority lead- 
er’s suggestion. Maybe we could go 
with a few others the following day. 

Mr. DOLE. I hope to complete 
action on Wednesday, June 5, on all 
the amendments. That was sort of an 
inspiration to move it off the DOD bill 
and on to the State Department au- 
thorization. Senator LuGar believes he 
wishes to have it. He believes it should 
be properly on the measure and 
should be managed by the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee chairman and rank- 
ing minority member. 

I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I will 
not require more than a hour at most 
with my amendment. I think some 
people are agreeable with that also. 

Mr. DOLE. That is very helpful. 
Probably, if I can get together with 
the minority leader and see which 
ones are to offer the amendments, we 
could still do all of this on Wednesday, 
if we are talking about a hour on each 
amendment, or an hour-and-a-half on 
some. 

I yield to the Senator from Oklaho- 
ma. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I thank 
the leader. Those of us involved with 
the Lugar-Nunn-Boren amendment, 
and others, would also, I think, be will- 
ing to enter into an agreement, so. I 
think there would be a good prospect 
of just getting on on Wednesday. 

Mr. DOLE. Let me circulate a modi- 
fied agreement or suggested agree- 
ment with the distinguished minority 
leader, but if we can, having indicated 
that, get back to the pending measure, 
which is the DOD authorization bill, 
and if we can dispose of the Dodd 
amendment by postponing it to June 
5, then the pending amendment is the 
Nunn amendment on the MX, and I 
understand the Senator from Georgia 
is prepared to proceed on that amend- 
ment now. 

There are Members on this side who 
wish to discuss it at length, and there 
is still some chance, which at least I 
hope there is some chance, of reaching 
some agreement on that amendment 
that might shorten the debate. 

But I am not in a position to indicate 
to Members whether there will be any 
additional votes. I may be in a position 
to do that by 10 p.m. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I am happy to yield. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. It would be very 
helpful if the majority leader would 
allow Senator Nunn to proceed with 
his amendment. If we can dispose of 
that tonight I think there is a very 
good chance of our being to recess to- 
morrow night, and I do not think 
there is anyone here who objects to 
staying another few hours. 

Mr. DOLE. I do not object to staying 
another 2 hours, but I am still advised 
by a number of Senators on this side 
of the aisle that they will not vote at 
the end of those 2 hours and they may 
want to debate at some length, and if 
we are not going to have any votes, I 
do not see any real need in staying up 
just to prove we can stay up late every 
night. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not, either. 
But that is what we get paid for. 

Mr. DOLE. We do not get paid for 
staying up too late. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Last week we 
got paid for staying up until quarter to 
4. 
Mr. DOLE. Well, we have not gotten 
paid yet. [Laughter.] 

Let us proceed with the Nunn 
amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. We have two 
very quick amendments to accept, 
then we will be ready to go on the 
Nunn amendment. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Will the majority 
leader yield for a question? 

Mr. DOLE. Yes. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Will the majority 
leader tell us now what time he in- 
tends to start tomorrow? 

Mr. DOLE. Well, I hope to be able to 
advise the Senator at 10 o'clock. Much 
will depend on if we stay in much 
later. We have to adjust the clock in 
the morning, at least we hope we will. 
We can go home earlier and come in 
earlier or stay later and come in later. 
It is sort of six in one, half a dozen in 
the other. 
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What time would the Senator like? 
(Laughter.] 

I am serious about it. Probably at 
about 10 o’clock we will be on the bill. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I just wanted to say 
that I would like to present the inter- 
im restraint amendment sometime 
early tomorrow. I think it is one of the 
more important amendments we need 
to get rid of. I would be happy to get 
started on it as soon as we convene to- 
morrow, if it is OK with the managers. 

Mr. DOLE. The interim restraint 
amendment is a matter of some impor- 
tance. I would rather discuss that with 
a number of Members on both sides 
before we brought it to the floor. It 
may be that we can not resolve that 
except to have a prolonged debate. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Of course, anyone 
would be perfectly welcome to offer 
any amendments to it that they would 
like to. I would be happy to try to 
work them out. I have not been ap- 
proached by anybody on that side. I 
keep waiting for somebody to tell me 
what they want to offer, but I have 
not heard from anybody yet. 

Mr. DOLE. Let me assure the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas that there are 
those of us on this side who are trying 
to put something together so we can 
then get the entire group together. 
But I was not present at the last meet- 
ing. The distinguished majority whip, 
Senator Simpson, had a meeting with 
a number of Members on this side who 
do not want to go forward with that 
particular amendment. I understand 
one or two of those may offer some 
language yet this evening. I will be 
happy to discuss that with the Senator 
from Arkansas. I know Senator STE- 
vens and Senator Nunn are working 
on amendments. 

Mr. NUNN. That is correct. Senator 
STEVENS and I are working on several 
amendments. We have been in contact 
with the Senator. I think the Senator 
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from Arkansas is aware of our amend- 
ments. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I am aware of them 
and agreeable with the one I have 
seen. 

Mr. DOLE. I hope there is some way 
to resolve it. It is a sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution. It is something I hope that 
can be resolved, but I am not prepared 
to say we are there yet. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Will the leader 
yield? 

Mr. DOLE. Yes. 

Mr. PRESSLER. I have an amend- 
ment that has been agreed to on both 
sides. I would like to proceed to that 
before the Nunn amendment, if I 
could. 

Mr. DOLE. I yield the floor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 
amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp] is the pending 
business. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
consideration of that amendment be 
set aside because we have an amend- 
ment from Senator PRESSLER. We have 
looked this amendment over, and I 
think I speak for both sides in saying 
we will be glad to accept it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request? 

Mr. NUNN. Reserving the right to 
object, we do not know whether we are 
cleared on this amendment yet. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
may we have order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the minority has agreed to this 
amendment, and the majority agrees 
to it. We accept the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 194 
(Purpose: To require that the President ini- 
tiate discussion of overall NATO chemical 
deterrent capability with allies, and report 
to the Congress on these efforts) 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 


PRESSLER] proposes an amendment num- 
bered 194. 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill insert 
the following new section: 

LIMITATION ON THE PROCUREMENT OF 
CHEMICAL MUNITIONS 

Sec. 1. The funds appropriated pursuant 
to an authorization contained in this Act for 
the procurement of chemical munitions may 
be expended with the understanding that 
the President initiate discussions with 
NATO allies on the overall alliance capabil- 
ity to deter the use of chemical weapons in 
Europe. Such discussion should urge the 
European NATO allies to 

(1) embark upon a program to provide key 
civilian workers at any European military 
support facilities with personal and collec- 
tive protection equipment and the training 
required for its use; and 

(2) embark upon a program to upgrade 
the chemical reconnaissance, decontamina- 
tion and protective capabilities of each’s 
military forces to a level adequate to meet 
the chemical threat identified in NATO in- 
telligence estimates; and 

(3) initiate a NATO-wide study of meas- 
ures required to protect ports, airfields, lo- 
gistics centers, and command and control fa- 
cilities against chemical attack; and 

(4) initiate a NATO-wide study of equita- 

_ble and efficient task sharing with regard to 
deterring use of chemical weapons in 
Europe. 

Sec. 2. The President shall report to the 
Congress not later than 1 October, 1986 on 
the status of those discussions, the progress 
made by NATO in enhancing the chemical 
deterrent, and on any future alliance plans 
in this regard. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
we accept the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 194) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to: 
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Mr. NUNN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, can we find out the 
content of this amendment? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Does the Sena- 
tor want to find out what it was or 
what it is? 

Mr. HART. What it was. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. It is up at the 
desk. 

Mr. HART. I think the Senate de- 
serves to know what the amendment 
was. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I will ask the 
Senator to explain it. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, this 
amendment is an effort to ensure that 
the President initiates discussions with 
NATO allies on the overall alliance ca- 
pability to deter the use of chemical 
weapons in Europe. 

Earlier this evening, I had a discus- 
sion with Senator WARNER regarding 
this amendment. We did clear it with 
both the minority and majority sides. 

Mr. HART. I appreciate that, but I 
would like to know the content of the 
amendment, 

Mr. PRESSLER. It urges the Presi- 
dent to initiate discussions with our 
NATO allies to embark upon a pro- 


gram—— s 
Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MATTINGLY). The Senator will please 
withhold. Staff will please move to the 
rear of the Chamber. 


The Senator may proceed. 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, this 
year we are once again considering the 
administration's request to modernize 
our chemical weapon capability with 
binary munitions. We must put aside 
any emotional arguments surrounding 
this issue and consider the real securi- 
ty aspects involved. I shared and share 
the abhorrence we all feel for this 
form of warfare. In the past I have 
hoped that a comprehensive, verifia- 
ble, worldwide ban on chemical weap- 
ons would obviate the need for yearly 
Senate debate on this issue. Unfortu- 
nately, that hope has not come true. 
Therefore, this evening, I intend to 
participate in the debate by raising 
some questions which I have about our 
best course of action. I have developed 
these concerns as chairman of the 
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Arms Control Subcommittee, and 
more recently as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on European Affairs of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. Later 
this evening I intend to submit an 
amendment which addresses the con- 
cerns I am about to raise. 


I am convinced that the possible use 
of chemical weapons in a war in 
Europe is one of the most critical 
threats facing NATO. This is a conclu- 
sion reached by all of our commanders 
in Europe. It is described graphically 
in a study conducted by our former 
European Commander, Gen. Frederick 
Kroesen. Most recently, this conclu- 
sion was reached by the Chemical 
Warfare Review Commission. The fact 
is that a chemical attack in Europe 
would be a disaster for which we— 
NATO—are ill-prepared. 


Chemical weapons could be used 
against rear service areas such as 
ports, airfields, and command and con- 
trol facilities, such targets are vital to 
defend against an attack, and to re- 
ceive suppličs and reinforcements. In 
the forward areas, an early use of 
chemical weapons would force Western 
troops into debilitating chemical pro- 
tection gear. While such protective 
gear may preserve human life, it 
would make continued functioning as 
a military unit difficult, and eventual- 
ly impossible. 


The long and the short of this is 
that use of chemicals in Europe must 
be deterred. I am now convinced that 
deterrence is based on two interrelated 
capabilities: retaliation and protection. 
We are discussing tonight the retalia- 
tory aspect, but it must be pointed out 
that the two cannot be separated. 


I have studied the issue, particularly 
as it relates to Europe. I have also lis- 
tened with interest to the arguments 
of Senator Nunn and others about the 
need to rationalize NATO's approach 
to defense. As the Senator from Geor- 
gia pointed out just this morning, it 
makes little sense to pre-position 
American equipment to Europe if 
European forces have run out of am- 
munition before American reinforce- 
ments arrive. Unfortunately, the situa- 
tion with regard to chemical weapons 
is another case in point 

It is my hope that some of our 
NATO allies will embark upon an of- 
fensive chemical weapons program. 
However, even if they do not, they 
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most certainly should have a compre- 
hensive protective capability. 

What sense does it make to procure 
airlift capabilities if European airfields 
have been incapacitated by an attack 
with persistent chemicals? What sense 
does it make to sealift equipment if 
Europe's dock workers are unable to 
unload the ships? Indeed, what sense 
do any NATO force modernizations 
make if troops are decimated by a 
chemical attack in the forward area? 
Or, going right to the point, what 
sense does modernization of the retali- 
atory capability of our deterrence 
make if Europe’s ability to defend is 
halted by a massive chemical attack? 
The answer, Mr. President, is that it 
makes no sense. 

Just as I have become convinced 
that protection alone is insufficient, I 
am convinced that we must not be de- 
luded that binary modernization along 
with NATO's current level of protec- 
tive activity is sufficient. 

Now, there are encouraging signs. 
The German Bundeswehr has made 
considerable strides in chemical pro- 
tection. Germany has produced chemi- 
cal reconnaissance and decontamina- 
tion vehicles which exceed any others 
in the world. Still, much remains to be 
done. 

Europe depends on its ports and air- 
fields. As in America, these European 
facilities depend, for the most part, on 
civilian workers. These people are a 
vital military capability. NATO must 
begin to equip and train them to oper- 
ate in a contaminated environment. 
They need masks, suits, collective pro- 
tection shelters for rest and medical 
care, and of course, the training to 
make these effective. 

While NATO's overseas allies rein- 
force With troops and supplies, the 
forces on the ground today will have 
to repel an attack. The Bundeswehr 
has made great strides by creating an 
impressive chemical defense corps, and 
procuring excellent equipment. Unfor- 
tunately, not all the forces charged 
with the first line defense of Europe 
are as well prepared to meet the 
threat. It is imperative that all Euro- 
pean NATO forces undertake a serious 
program to equip and train their 
forces. They must have vehicles and 
sensors to detect chemical weapons, 
the capability to mark contaminated 
areas, to decontaminate ground and 
equipment, and to operate in a con- 
taminated environment. 

The time to embark on all this in 
now. 

Let me also add that it is important 
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to the people of the United States that 


Europe do its fair share. If we are! 


going to accept responsibility for the 
retaliatory aspect of deterrence. 
Europe must go an extra mile on the 
protective side. Therefore, it would be 
most productive if NATO would initi- 
ate a study of aspects of chemical pro- 
tection which European nations could 
undertake for all of NATO. Some 
ideas which leap to mind would be 
host nation responsibility for protec- 
tion of command and control facilities, 
logistics points and airfields. When an 
American aircraft lands a Rhein-Main 
air base outside Frankfurt, it should 
find that aerial port in working order. 
The host nation should insure this, de- 
contaminate the aircraft, and protect 
American civilians being evacuated. 
Perhaps the military protective capa- 
bilities which exist, or will be devel- 
oped, could be turned to the protec- 
tion of all NATO airfields. These are 
just a few ideas, and I'm sure there 
would be more. Of course, each will 
present problems, particularly of coop- 
eration among different national 
forces. But NATO already does this so 
well, and I believe it could rise to the 
occasion. 


In conclusion, Mr. President, I have 
concluded that an improved NATO 
protective capability is vital to overall 
chemical deterrence. It is the sine qua 
non of the capability which we have 
heard eloquently defended here this 
evening. My amendment will ask the 
President to raise these issues with 
our allies, and to report to the Con- 
gress on his efforts and progress. 


Mr. President, the amendment urges 
that the President initiate discussions 
with NATO allies on the overall alli- 
ance capability to deter the use of 
chemical weapons in Europe. Such dis- 
cussions ‘should urge the European 
NATO allies to embark upon a pro- 
gram to provide key civilian workers at 
European military support facilities 
with personal and collective protec- 
tion equipment, and the training re- 
quired for its use; to embark upon a 
program to upgrade the chemical re- 
connaissance, decontamination, and 
protective capabilities of each military 
force to a level adequate to meet the 
chemical threat identified in NATO 
inteHigence estimates; and initiate a 
NATO-wide study of measures re- 
quired to protect ports, airfields, logis- 
tics centers, and command and control 
facilities against chemical attack: and 
initiate a NATO-wide study of equita- 
ble and efficient tasksharing with 
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regard to deterring use of chemical 
weapons in Europe. 

It asks the President to report to the 
Congress not later than October 1, 
1986, on the status of those discus- 
sions, the progress made by NATO in 
enhancing the chemical deterrent, and 
on any future alliance plans in this 
regard. 

Mr. HART. Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. PRESSLER. Yes. 

Mr. HART. Would the amendment 
in any way affect the willingness of 
our allies to accept the deployment of 
chemical agents on their soil? 

Mr. PRESSLER. No; it does not. We 
did discuss that earlier this evening, 
but no, this amendment does not. 

Mr. WARNER. In fairness here in 
this discussion, the amendment would 
call for a study which, in turn, might 
reveal certain facts and information 
which, in turn, might influence their 
judgment. We want to be candid with 
our colleague. 

Mr. NUNN. The closest thing to that 
is paragraph 4, if the Senator will 
yield for a brief observation, which 
says the President should: 
initiate a NATO-wide study of equitable and 
efficient task sharing with regard to deter- 
ring use of chemical weapons in Europe. 

That is a general provision, not spe- 
cific, but I think it could cover all the 
subjects that relate to both offense 
and defense in terms of the discussion. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from South Dakota will yield 
further, does the amendment require 
that the report be issued to the Presi- 
dent or to the Congress, or both? 

Mr. PRESSLER. It is to the Con- 
gress for the President. 

Let me say my overall objective here 
is to get the NATO allies to do more. 
This amendment is a mild urging that 
they take some steps in the protective 
area. It does not ask them to go into 
offensive chemical weapons. But it has 
been my feeling—indeed, I was a sup- 
porter of the Nunn amendment a year 
ago which was on a much different 
basis—to do this. I do not mean to 
relate the two. But I am constantly 
trying to prod our NATO allies to doa 
bit more. This is a mild effort in that 
direction. 

Mr. HART. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
we have another amendment from the 
Senator from Ohio. I think the Dodd 
amendment is still pending. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment of the Senator from Con- 
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necticut be laid aside so that we may 
proceed to an amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 195 
Purpose: To promote improvement of the 
personnel classification and pay systems 
for civilian employees of the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I send 
an unprinted amendment to the desk 
and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 


The Senator from Ohio [Mr. GLENN] pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 195. 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The amendment is as follows: 


At the end of part D of title V of division 
A, add the following: 


MODIFICATION AND STUDY OF DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE CIVILIAN PERSONNEL CLASSIFICA- 
TION AND PAY SYSTEMS 


Sec. 535. (a) Section 5102(c) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or” at the end of 
clause (26); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
clause (27) and inserting in lieu thereof “; 
or”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new clause: 

(28) civilian members of the faculty of 
the Air Force Institute of Technology 
whose pay is fixed under section 9314 of 
title 10.”. 

(bX 1) Section 9314 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(A) by inserting “(a)” before “When”; and 

(B) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

"(bx 1) The Secretary of the Air Force 
may employ as many civilian faculty mem- 
bers at the United States Air Force Institute 
of Technology as is consistent with the 
needs of the Air Force and Department of 
Defense personnel limits. 

(2) The Secretary shall prescribe regula- 
tions determining— 

“(A) titles and duties of civilian members 
of the faculty, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of chapter 51 of title 5; and 

“(B) rates of basic pay of civilian members 
of the faculty, notwithstanding chapter 53 
of title 5, but subject to the limitation set 
out in section 5308 of title 5.”. 

(2A) The section heading of such section 
is amended by striking out *: degrees”. 

(B) The item relating to section 9314 in 
the table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 901 of such title is amended by 
striking out “i degrees”. 

(C) Section 5102(c)28) of title 5, United 
States Code (as added by subsection (a)) and 
section. 9314(b)(2) of title 10, United States 
Code (as added by subsection (bX1XB)) 
shall not apply to any person who, on the 
date of enactment of this Act, is a civilian 
member of the faculty of the United States 
Air Force Institute of Technology, is paid a 
rate of basic pay under the General Sched- 
ule, and elects, under procedures prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Air Force, to contin- 
ue to be paid under the General Schedule. 

(d) The Secretary of Defense shall provide 
to the Congress not later than December 31, 
1985, an evaluation of the effects of the pay 
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and classification systems applicable to civil- 
jan employees of the Department of De- 
fense on recruitment and retention of scien- 
tists, engineers, technicians, and other 
highly skilled personne! in scientific and en- 
gineering organizations in the Department. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, this 
amendment has been gone over by the 
floor managers on both sides, and the 
committees that have jurisdiction over 
this. It provides for giving the Air 
Force Institute of Technology in 
Dayton, OH, the same status as the 
U.S. Naval Academy, the U.S. Naval 
War College, the Naval Post-Graduate 
School, the U.S. Coast Guard Acade- 
my, and the U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy. It places them on the same 
basis. There is no money involved in 
this bill. 

Mr. President, the purpose of this 
amendment is to exempt civilian facul- 
ty members of the Air Force Institute 
of Technology from the general sched- 
ule classification and compensation 
provisions and to grant the Secretary 
of the Air Force the authority to es- 
tablish compensation schedules for 
the civilian faculty. 

The Air Force Institute of Technolo- 
gy [AFIT] is a degree-awarding aca- 
demic institution authorized by sec- 
tion 9314 of title 10 of the United 
States Code. It is accredited by the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Schools and by the Accreditation 
Board for Engineering and Technolo- 
gy. 
AFIT civilian faculty are currently 
appointed, selected, classified, and ad- 
ministered under Federal personnel 
provisions of title 5 and Federal Per- 
sonnel Manual requirements. Under 
this system, the positions must be clas- 
sified under the general schedule 
[GS]. Recruitment of candidates is by 
GS grade and occupational series, and 
candidates are rated against minimum 
qualification standards for the grade 
and position. Faculty members are 
compensated on the GS salary range 
under pay administration rules. They 
are also awarded academic rank from 
instructor, assistant professor, associ- 
ate professor, to professor. 

According to the AFIT administra- 
tion, it is difficult and duplicative to 
try to conform both to a position grad- 
ing system where there are well de- 
fined duties and responsibilities and to 
the traditional academic rank system 
where a faculty member attains rank 
based on educational accomplishment, 
experience, stature, and other related 
academic and professional perform- 
ance accomplishments. Also, the use of 
the position grading and compensation 
system does not permit the flexibility 
to award and recognize individual fac- 
ulty members according to their aca- 
demic rank because of the narrowly 
defined actions that may be accom- 
plished under that classification and 
compensation system. 

The amendment has been formally 
submitted to the Congress by the De- 
partment of Defense, and would au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Air Force 
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to prescribe a flexible compensation 
structure following academic models 
and patterns of similar Federal institu- 
tions, subject to the limitation that no 
salary could exceed that of a person at 
executive level V. A comparable 
system has been authorized for other 
Federal degree granting institutions: 
the U.S. Naval Academy, the U.S. 
Naval War College, the Naval Post- 
graduate School, he U.S. Coast Guard 
Academy, and the U.S. Merchant 
Marine Academy. 

If the amendment is adopted, the 
proposed civilian faculty rank and 
compensation system for the AFIT 
will be closely patterned on that in 
effect at the Naval Postgraduate 
School [NPS] and other comparable 
Federal institutions. The administra- 
tive processes, procedures, and con- 
trols which will be used at AFIT will 
closely follow existing systems at NPS. 
A given in this system is that the fac- 
ulty as a group will not accrue benefits 
in excess of the total associated with a 
comparable group administered under 
the GM/GS system. In other words, 
total faculty compensation costs at 
AFIT under the new system will] not 
exceed faculty compensation costs 
under the current system. This is a no- 
cost amendment. 

Beyond the immediate conversion of 
the compensation system at AFIT, 
there is also considerable concern that 
the current serious problems in re- 
cruitment and retention of DOD civil- 
ian scientists, engineers, and techni- 
cians may be caused at least in part by 
the existing classification and pay 
system. 

Accordingly the last section of the 
amendment directs the Secretary of 
Defense to evaluate this problem and 
report his findings to the Congress not 
later than December 31, 1985. 

Mr. President, I move adoption of 
the amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
this will have an overall budget 
impact. It will result in better person- 
nel management because we are doing 
the same thing with the academies. 

Mr. President, this has been dis- 
cussed with the minority staff, and 
with my staff. We agree with the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate on the amend- 
ment? If not, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. GLENN]. 

The amendment (No. 
agreed to. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, what is 
the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Dodd amendment is the pending busi- 
ness. 


195) was 
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Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I ask for 
regular order. 

Mr. President, what is the pending 
business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Geor- 
gia. 


AMENDMENT NO. 196 
(Purpose; To impose certain restrictions on 
the MX missile program) 

Mr. NUNN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

.The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Georgia (Mr. Nunn] 
proposes an amendment numbered 196, to 
amend amendment numbered 159, as modi- 
fied. 

Strike out all after the word “Notwith- 
standing” and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: The language on page 10, line 2, pro- 
viding **$9,584,900.000" only 
*$9,234,900,000" is deemed to be authorized. 


Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


LIMITATIONS ON MX MISSILE PROCUREMENT 
AND DEPLOYMENT S 

Sec. 107. (a) It is the sense of the Congress 
that— 

(1) not more than 40 MX missiles should 
be deployed in existing Minuteman silos; 
and 

(2) after procurement of 40 missiles for de- 
ployment, further procurement of MX mis- 
siles should be limited to those necessary 
for the MX missile reliability testing pro- 
gram and as spares within the logistics 
system supporting the deployed MX missile 
force. 

íb) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, none of the funds appropriated pur- 
suant to an authorization of funds in this or 
any prior Act may be used— 

(1) to deploy more than 40 MX missiles in 
existing Minuteman silos: 

(2) to modify, or prepare for modification, 
more than 40 existing Minuteman silos for 
the deployment of MX missiles; 

(3) to acquire basing sets for more than 40 
MX deployed missiles; or 

(4) to procure long-lead items for the de- 
ployment of more than 40 MX missiles. 

(c) All MX missiles acquired by funds ap- 
propriated pursuant to the authorization of 
funds in this division may only be used to 
support the MX missile reliability testing 
program or as spares within the logistics 
system supporting the deployed MX missile 
force. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment is so 
modified. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I made a 
rather long speech this afternoon, and 
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a rather lengthy presentation this 
afternoon when we had a break be- 
tween amendments. And I would not 
repeat that at this hour of the evening 
but I assume we are going to be debat- 
ing this amendment for some period of 
time, which is perfectly acceptable to 
me. 

I will repeat a general summary of 
it. The amendment expresses the 
sense of the Senate that no more than 
40 MX’s will be deployed in vulnerable 
Minuteman silos. The amendment re- 
stricts the fiscal year 1986 funds by 
law to not more than 40 deployed mis- 
siles and 40 basing sets. The amend- 
ment restricts the production of MX 
missiles with fiscal year 1986 funds to 
12 missiles, by limiting the procure- 
ment funds. The amendment does not 
have a binding effect in law beyond 
fiscal year 1986, but it does express 
the sense of the Senate that the fur- 
ther deployment of MX missiles 
beyond 40 in Minuteman basing mode 
would not be permitted. This is a 
matter of consideration for the Senate 
and the House in further years. The 
Senator from Virginia and I had a 
lengthy dialog this afternoon as to the 
meaning of the amendment, and the 
intention of the authors. Certainly, I 
am willing to have a dialog with other 
people tonight. There are a lot of dif- 
ferent points to be made in the debate. 
The Senator from Colorado has al- 
ready debated the MX at length and 
has many reasons for wanting to strike 
the MX. We voted on his amendment. 
As a matter of fact, I was interrupted 
today and had to leave the Chamber 
just as the Senator from Colorado was 
about to pose some questions. So I will 
be delighted to save some time this 
evening and simply stand on the state- 
ment that I made, and invite anyone 
who wishes to have a dialog with me. 

Mr. HART. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NUNN. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand the intent of the amendment 
by the Senator from Georgia, his rea- 
soning behind this amendment has to 
do less with the need for moderniza- 
tion of our traditional land-based leg 
of the triad, than with the basing 
mode proposed for the MX. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. NUNN. The Senator is absolute- 
ly correct. In fact, the amendment 
does not kill the MX. The amendment 
does not purport to kill the MX. It 
should not be so interpreted. It simply 
says to the President, the administra- 
tion, the Department of Defense that 
we are not going to continue to have 
MX's deployed in the minuteman silos 
as they are doing now. Then the ball is 
in their court. If they want to come up 
with a different basing mode, a differ- 
ent scheme, of course they can do so. 
They can also accelerate development 
of the Midgetman missile. which I 
hope that will do. So the Senator is 
correct on that. 

Mr. HART. If the Senator will yield 
further for a question, is not the logic 
behind the amendment the sense that 
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to make the land-based leg of the triad 
truly a deterrent, that it must be sur- 
vivable, and to make it survivable we 
must find some other basing made be- 
sides fixed silos, for our ICMBs? ; 

Mr. NUNN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HART. So the Senator's amend- 
ment would leave totally open to the 
administration a variety of options as 
to how many MX’s in toto to build and 
where those should be deployed, leav- 
ing only the criterion that they must 
be based in a less vulnerable basing 
mode? 

Mr. NUNN. The amendment itself 
does not say they must be less vulnera- 
ble. That is the intent of all of the au- 
thors, that—as far as our votes are 
concerned—we are not going to contin- 
ue putting the MX missiles in vulnera- 
ble silos. I have said this over and over 
again. For a couple of years, I thought 
the administration was seriously work- 
ing on alternative basing propositions. 
The Scowcroft Commission report 
strongly recommended that. Several 
times, a couple of years ago, they 
talked about this being an interim 
basing scheme. It seems to me that it 
has now become a permanent basing 
scheme. 

I came to the conclusion that as long 
as we in this Congress continue to 
fund the MX and continue to allow it 
to be put in the minuteman silos, that 
is exactly the program we are going to 
have. 

We are not going to have an alter- 
nate basing mode, in my opinion. We 
are not even going to have a reexam- 
ination of alternate basing modes by 
the Pentagon, the executive branch, 
or anyone else. 

I do not know if the deployment pro- 
gram for MX will continue. It may be 
that the Secretary of Defense and 
others will choose to say that this is 
the end of the deployment of the MX. 
If they do, it will be entirely their de- 
cision. It will not be a decision that 
was brought about by this ameénd- 
ment, or by a vote on this amendment 
if the amendment passes. It will be the 
President deciding that he does not 
want to open up a basing mode review 
again. It will be the President deciding 
that he does not want to look at mobil- 
ity and deception, or some combina- 
tion of mobility and deception, that he 
does not want to look at some combi- 
nation of perhaps protecting silos that 
have the element of deception and mo- 
bility with some form of ballistic mis- 
sile defense. 

I hope that is not the President's de- 
cision. I hope the President will take 
this as a good-faith strong signal from 
the Senate of the United States, if it 
passes, that we are not going to con- 
tinue to put those missiles in those 
silos that are vulnerable, that we all 
know are vulnerable, that were vulner- 
able 4 years ago; but that we are will- 
ing, at least a large number of people 
here are willing to take a fresh look, 
an objective look, at any kind of 
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basing mode that he proposes that 
makes sense. 

That is the way that I hope the 
President will interpret the amend- 
ment. If he interprets it that way, 
then it can be and should be interpret- 
ed as an amendment which strength- 
ens our hand at Geneva, because, it 
sends a signal to the Soviet Union that 
we are not going to continue to put 
missiles in vulnerable, fixed positions 
which they have had targeted for 
years, but we are going to change our 
path. We are going to do what the 
Scowcroft Commission said. That is, 
we are going to try to find a way to 
make these missiles less vulnerable. 

In fact, we might even take a look at 
what the Soviet Union is doing with 
the SS-24’s and SS-25’s, because it is 
apparent that what they are doing is 
making their missiles less vulnerable, 
making them mobile. They are even 
developing a single-warhead missile, 
the SS-25, making it mobile, which is 
what the Scowcroft Commission rec- 
ommended for us. I say to my friend 
from Colorado, not facetiously; that it 
seems the Soviets have read the Scow- 
croft Commission report more careful- 
ly than our own Government. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. NUNN. Yes. 

Mr. HART. The question may arise 
of how we arrived at the number 40. Is 
that a figure that Air Force studies 
have indicated? Having served with 
the distinguished Senator from Geor- 
gia on the Armed Services Committee, 
my recollection was that there was 
data that justified that number. 

Mr. NUNN. The memory of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado is correct. There 
was an Air Force report, which I have 
here, that was delivered to the Con- 
gress. prepared by the Air Force and 
dated February 18, 1982. I quote from 
that report: 

The initia! deployment of 40 M-X in exist- 
ing silos will be sufficient to hold the most 
threatening Soviet silo sanctuaries at risk; 
however, it is not sufficient to pose the de- 
stabilizing threat of a disarming first strike. 
With 10 highly accurate warheads each, the 
40 operational M-X missiles will counterbal- 
ance 308 Soviet SS-18s and threaten a few 
“superhard” control centers. However, nei- 
ther M-X by itself nor M-X combined 
with the 990 Minuteman III MK 12A war- 
heads can deliver a crippling blow to the 
total of approximately 1400 Soviet silos. 

Continuing the quote: 

This will provide sufficient firepower on 
line in a timely enough manner to allow the 
U.S. to pursue future basing options without 
ivar of Soviet coercion. 

I am not saying there have not been 
any changes since that date. This was 
before the Scowcroft Commission 
report. Certainly, there have been 
some changes in Soviet force posture, 
but I would say the basic premise of 
this report remains very accurate 
today. 

Mr. McCLURE. Will 
yield for a question? 


the Senator 
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Mr. NUNN. The Senator from Colo- 
rado has the floor. 

Mr. HART. Let me just finalize this 
for those of us who have opposed the 
silo-based deployment of the MX all 
along. I think the amendment pre- 
sents us with a certain quandary—at 
least it does for the Senator from Col- 
orado. But I think the Senator from 
Georgia has demonstrated tremendous 
leadership in coming forward with this 
amendment. I congratulate him on it. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I rise 
in strong opposition to the amend- 
ment. I go directly to the last point 
raised by the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia with respect to an Air 
Force report. I have portions of that 
report before me, some classified, 
some unclassified. It is quite clear that 
a premise in that report is as follows: 
That the 40-missile discussion number 
was always based on an assumption of 
a further deployment of MX to satisfy 
the requirement of the strategic mod- 
ernization program. 

Mr. President, while the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia has left 
open in his amendment the option for 
the administration to come forward 
with alternative basing modes, I have 
been present, I think, throughout 
most of the testimony on this subject 
for the past several years. I know of 
no witness that has come before the 
Armed Services Committee or subcom- 
mittee and indicated that there is a 
possible option at this time for an al- 
ternative basing mode. Therefore, I 
think we can deduce, although techni- 
cally, we can deduce from this effort a 
clear move to stop further production 
of the MX with respect to deployment 
units. 

I understand the Senator leaves 
open the possibility of going forward 
in further authorization and appro- 
priation bills to acquire such missiles 
as may be necessary for the testing 
program. Of course, that number re- 
mains undetermined at this time. 

But going more specifically to a 
point that concerns me the most, we 
are on the eve of our delegation’s re- 
turning to Geneva for a second round 
of negotiations. Our former distin- 
guished colleague, Senator Tower, now 
an Ambassador with a responsibility 
for negotiating in this area, has ad- 
vised us informally—indeed, I think 
formally if you look at the testimony 
in a closed session of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee—that in his judgment, 
it is essential that the Congress at this 
time continue to support the President 
at a funding level of 21 production 
models. 

The amendment’as proposed by the 
Senator from Georgia, by virtue of the 
dollars in there, would reduce produc- 
tion funds by $350 million. That would 
result in authority to proceed with 


only 12 missiles. 
The Senator refers to the amend- 


ment as a sense-of-the-Senate amend- 
ment, but I am sure he agrees that 
there is a notwithstanding portion in 
it which would have the effect of law 
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if adopted by the Senate and eventual- 
ly the House. 

Mr. NUNN. The Senator is correct. I 
intended to make that clear and I 
thought I had made that clear this 
afternoon. There are two parts of it, one - 
a sense-of-the-Senate, talking about 
future deployment of the MX. The 
other is specific law that is binding 
this year, which prevents any more 
than 40 missiles being deployed or 40 
basing sets. 

Mr. WARNER. If the Senator would 
be kind enough to remain on his feet 
for purposes of further question, that 
would in effect reduce the production 
level this year to 12 units. 

Mr. NUNN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WARNER. I question the Sena- 
tor as to the efficiency of such a pro- 
duction line, given the fact that in the 
two previous fiscal years, Congress has 
approved a level of funding for 21 mis- 
siles a year. In addition to the other 
consequences of the amendment, it 
seems to me to impose upon the De- 
partment of Defense an inefficient 
production line and therefore a loss of 
dollars. 

Mr. NUNN. The Senator is correct in 
the sense that the unit cost will go up 
by cutting the production number 
down. The overall cost, however, of 
this amendment will save a great deal 
of money. First of all, it saves $350 
million this year, as the Senator has 
already observed. And it will save, de- 
pending on one’s assumption about 
the numbers of tests and spares, and 
assuming 60 to 80 as about the right 
number—we will have to solve that 
over a period of time—it will save some 
$3 to $4 billion. So it is overall very 
much of a cost saving if the President 
decides to continue the present basing 
mode. If he came up with another 
basing mode, that would be a different 
situation altogether. 

I might add, though, my good friend 
from Virginia moved in the committee 
for the last 2 years, I believe, to cut 
the number down from 48 to 21, and I 
supported that. That move cost a good 
deal in per-unit production inefficien- 
cy also. I think the number is about 
$15 million per copy. So when you 
move down on the production scale, 
you do increase the cost. That is one 
of our overall problems in procure- 
ment. And I may say more about that 
during the course of this bill. However, 
the MX is not primary motivated by 
cost. That is a factor, but primarily we 
have to look at the overall program. 
And when you look at the overall pro- 
gram, this amendment saves a great 
deal of money. 

Mr. WARNER. Will the Senator be 
kind enough to return to the earlier 
part of the question of the Senator 
from Virginia. In view of the fact that 
our negotiators are about to return to 
Geneva and the eyes of the world are 
upon these talks with hopes and pray- 
ers that they may result in some sub- 
stantial reduction in nuclear weapons 
down to a verifiable and equitable 
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level, it seems to me that this would, 
in effect—and I use this word—under- 
cut the efforts of our negotiators at 
this critical time. 

Mr. NUNN. The Senator for Virginia 
could be correct on that. It depends on 
how the White House and the Presi- 
dent interpret this amendment to the 
public. If the President of the United 
States says, “This is an amendment 
which undercuts us at Geneva,” in my 
opinion it would become a self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy. If, on the other hand, 
he says, “This is a challenge to this ad- 
ministration to take another look at 
the basing mode, the Senate of the 
United States wants us to have a 
stronger national security because the 
Senate of the United States wants us 
to have virtually invulnerabie missiles, 
they do not want to stick those MX’s 
out there where the Soviets have been 
targeting for years, before the MX is 
even deployed they have been target- 
ed,” if he interprets it this way and 
says, “This is a challenge to this ad- 
ministration,” and if he gets Cap 
Weinberger and says, “Cap, remember 
what I said in the 1980 campaign 
about not doing anything that was so 
foolish as a Carter basing mode? Well, 
I have been President now for 5 years, 
and I have taken a look at that old 
basing mode. And the more I look at 
it, the better it looks. And now I am 
more concerned about national securi- 
ty. I know more about it. I know how 
important Geneva is. I know how im- 
portant it is not to have vulnerable 
missiles out there. I know something 
about a hairtrigger, and we are going 
to follow the challenge the Senate has 
given us. Go back and open up those 
studies. Nothing is ruled out, Mr. Sec- 
retary. Let's look at mobility. Let's 
look at deception. And even if it comes 
out looking something like the Carter 
basing mode, we are going to do it if it 
is in our national security interests"— 
if he says that, it will greatly strength- 
en our hand in Geneva. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
point out to my distinguished col- 
league from Georgia that the facts 
will speak for themselves, and a logical 
conclusion can be drawn by many 
other than the President as to the 
consequence of this amendment. We 
cannot just look at this particular 
amendment in isolation from other ac- 
tions taken with respect to cur nation- 
al defense program, beginning with 
the Senate, which for reasons of budg- 
etary constraints has had to remove 
19-plus billion dollars from the Presi- 
dent's request. And within those re- 
ductions there are, for example, sub- 
stantial reductions—ancd the Senator is 
correct. This Senator as chairman of 
the subcommittee did make motions to 
reduce the funding in SDI by $750 mil- 
lion. i 

Mr. NUNN. And I supported him. 

Mr. WARNER. I understand that. I 
did move to reduce the number of MX 
missiles, but that was done for reasons 
of budgetary constraints, not. on the 
part of this Senator, any !ack of confi- 
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dence in the military necessity for this 
program. But when you add up in the 
ageregate the action by the Senate 
with respect to the totality of our de- 
fense budget, the SDI Program, the 
MX Program, and then this further 
constraint on MX, it sends a signal 
which, in my judgment, is detrimental 
to the overall efforts of our negotia- 
tors. 

Mr. HART. Will the Senator from 
Virginia yield for a question? 

Mr. WARNER. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. HART. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia in his opening remarks said there 
was no other basing mode available. 

Mr. WARNER. That he, the Senator 
from Virginia, was aware of. 

Mr. HART. All right. In that connec- 
tion and in connection with what the 
Senator from Georgia just said, can 
the Senator from Virginia recollect in 
the late 1970's any military reasons 
why the multiple aim point mobile 
basing mode for the MX was rejected? 

Mr. WARNER. I recall being present 
here in my early years in the Senate 
when that subject was actively dis- 
cussed. It seems to me that in conclu- 
sion it was the judgment of not only 
the military commanders but those 
trying to render judgment in the Con- 
gress that we should not proceed with 
that system. While I do not have at 
my disposal at this time the papers to 
back it up, I have that recollection. 

Mr. COHEN. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COHEN. I recall those discus- 
sions very well. As I recall, it was 
under the Carter administration that 
the original. Air Force recommenda- 
tion was to put it in multiple protec- 
tive shelters. It was during the arms 
control negotiations that the Carter 
administration decided it did not want 
to go with MPS, and shifted to various 
forms of race tracks, some with zipper 
roofs, some with sun roof, quonset hut 
theories, and so forth. It was not 
anyone in this Congress who objected 
to it. It was the administration itself 
that could not decide upon whether it 
was MPS or the race track. 

Mr. HART. The question of.the Sen- 
ator from Colorado had nothing to do 
with MPS. 

Mr. COHEN. The Senator is the one 
who raised the issue about MPS. 

Mr. HART. No, I did not say MPS. I 
said multipic aim point. That is not 
MPS. 

If I məy have the attention of the 
Senator from Virginia, the reason why 
the multiple aim point race track 
system was rejected by the Reagan ad- 
ministration was not based upon mili- 
tary considerations. it was local, do- 
mestic, environmental, and political 
considerations, period. There is an- 
other basing mode for this missile. 
The record is very clear. I do not think 
there is a document or a word of testi- 
mony on recorded by the Air Force or 
anyone else that said the race track, 
multiple aim point system was not a 
viable military basing mode for the 
MX. 
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Mr. WARNER. Do I understand the 
Senator from Colorado suggests that 
that be an alternative reexamined? 

Mr. HART. I certainly suggest, in 
answer to the statement of the Sena- 
tor from Virginia that there is no 
other available basing mode for the 
MX, that there is that technology. 

Mr. WARNER. The statement of the 
Senator from Virginia was that he had 
no knowledge of another system. 

I recall that system. But when I 
questioned in the last 6 months wit- 
nesses on the record and off the 
record, those who are entrusted with 
the daily decisions with respect to the 
MX program, no one could come for- 
ward and indicate to me that there 
was a viable alternative to the hard- 
ened MX silo. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WARNER. Yes. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the managers would like to dis- 
cuss this at least another 20 or 30 min- 
utes. But I can now announce to the 
Members there will be no more votes 
this evening. We will be back on the 
bill, hopefully by 9:30 a.m., come in at 
9 and be back on the bill at 9:30. 

Mr. NUNN. Will the majority leader 
yield just for a brief inquiry? I under- 
stand the lateness of the hour, and I 
understand there are people who are 
not going to permit this to be voted on 
tonight, and that -is within their 
rights. I would like to inquire as to 
whether there is a possibility of a vote 
tomorrow morning on this, whether 
we can get some time limitation. 

As the Senator from Arizona said, 
we have worked very hard to get this 
bill moving. I think we ought to havea 
reasonable debate on this. But if we do 
have a chance of gettirig a time agree- 
ment, I think it would be very helpful 
to have it. Otherwise, we are certainly 
not going to get through this bill be- 
cause it is not my intent to draw down 
this amendment now. It is my intent 
to dispose of it up or down, one way or 
the other. And I am sure that the ma- 
jority leader would like to move it 
along. But does he have any indication 
of when we can get a vote on the 
amendment? ; 

Mr. DOLE. I think what I might do 
is check in the morning to see how 
many people want to speak. No one in 
opposition has spoken yet, so I do not 
think they are delaying anything. 
There has not been a single person 
speak in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. NUNN. The majority leader an- 
nounced there would be no more votes 
tonight. If that is not a delay, that is 
the most effective mechanism I have 
ever heard. You do not have to delay 
if you just announce you are going to 
have no votes tonight. If the majority 
leader says, “Let's go home,” that is it. 

Mr. DOLE. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Virginia has engaged in collo- 
quy to clarify some areas, but we are 
going to start on it again at 9:30 in the 
morning. 
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Mr. NUNN. Why can't we vote to- 
night, then, may I ask the majority 
leader? I know the Senator from Ari- 
zona is prepared to vote tonight. I am 
prepared to vote tonight. The Senator 
from Virginia is not delcying. He is 
asking perfectly legitimate questions, 
very pertinent questions. We had a 
dialog this afternoon. So if nobody is 
delaying, why can't we vote tonight? 

Mr. DOLE. I think there is a differ- 
ence between delay and debate. The 
President. of the United States hap- 
pens to have an interest in this, as well 
as the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. NUNN. I understand that. 

Mr. DOLE. He wants his point of 
view discussed. You may have the 
votes, but he has an interest. 

Mr. NUNN. I am not sure I have the 
votes. The only thing I am asking the 
majority leader is why we cannot vote 
tonight, if nobody is delaying. I am 
prepared to vote. I am prepared to go 
around the clock, if necessary. 

Mr. DOLE. I have indicated that 
there will be no more votes this 
evening. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
should like at this time to permit 
others to take an active role. I have 
had two opportunities today to ex- 
press my opposition to this amend- 
ment, and when I return to the floor 
on this amendment, I will have the in- 
formation in response to the inquiry 
of the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gested a moment ago to the Senator 
from Georgia that if he wanted us to 
debate, if he would sit down and let us 
debate, we would get at it. I am de- 
lighted to see he has done that, and 
now maybe we will have a chance to 
say something. 

Mr. NUNN. I am delighted to hear 
from you. 

Mr. McCLURE. I am delighted that 
you are still here. 

I think the Senator from Georgia is 
too cute by half when he suggests that 
we are going to put a limit on this and 
then blame the administration if there 
is a failure in policy. That is clever, I 
will say, but it will not wash, I say to 
my friend, because the Senate, by this 
amendment, is going on record as 
saying you cannot do it with the 
present basing mode. 

The Senator from Colorado suggests 
that indeed there is another basing 
mode, but he refuses to say that he is 
in favor of it, which is exactly how we 
got to this in the first place. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, since he mentioned my 
name? 

I did not say I was in favor of it. I 
did not get a chance to answer. 

Mr. McCLURE. All I can say is that 
we can get the record and read it back. 
The Senator, if he wishes to, can go on 
record and be in favor of the racetrack 
if he wishes to, but the fact is that 
racetrack was debated for months 
around this place and was finally 
abandoned. 
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Mr. HART. Why was it abandoned? 
Because of the Senators from Utah 
and Nevada, who did not want it in 
their States. 

Mr. McCLURE. That is not necessar- 
ily the whole reason, and I hope the 
Senator from Colorado understands 
that that. is net the whole reason. 

However, let us also get on the 
record Clearly tonight, while the 
memories are still fresh, about what 
was said, that the Senator from Geor- 
gia said this amendment is not going 
to limit the production of MX missiles 
ultimately but it is going to save 
money. How are you going to save 
money if you build all the missiles ulti- 
mately? It will cost more. The Senator 
knows that is true. 

Mr. NUNN. Does the Senator want 
an answer? 

Mr. McCLURE. Just a moment. I 
will get back to that. 

The Senator indicated that we are 
not going to limit, just change the 
basing mode, but it is going to save 
money. The Senator cannot have it 
both ways. You either are not going to 
save money and it is going to cost 
more, or you are going to reduce the 
ultimate number of missiles that are 
built. 

There is an argument over deploy- 
ment. There has been an argument 
over deployment, over years, on the 
basing mode. 

The question is not now, in my judg- 
ment—and I will have more to say 
about this later—simply a question of 
whether we are going to argue about 
basing mode again. The question is 
whether we are going to take away 
from the negotiators at Geneva 600 
warheads with no compensation at all 
from the other side. That is unilateral 
disarmament. That is the issue. 

You cannot pass that buck to the 
President of the United States by 
voting tonight and saying that, some- 
how, in the future the President will 
be responsible for that result if he 
does not take certain action. That will 
be the result of the vote of the Senate, 
if the Senate votes for the Nunn 
amendment. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLURE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. NUNN. I say to the Senator that 
his arithmetic is good. If you do not 
let them deploy but 40, you cut the 
program from 100 to 40. It will be up 
to the President to decide. 

Mr. McCLURE. No; it is not up to 
the President. You are trying to pass 
the buck to the President, but you are 
causing the result of the amendment. 

Mr. NUNN. That is right. 

Mr. McCLURE. So that you could 
avoid the responsibility for that your- 
self, and you are the one offering the 
amendment, and that will not wash. 

Mr. NUNN. Let me say to my col- 
league and friend that he talks about 
giving away 600 warheads. Who gave 
away 1,000 warheads? Do you know 
what the program was when the Presi- 
dent came in office? It was 200 MX’s 
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in a relatively invulnerable basing 
mode. It is now 100. 

Mr. McCLURE. Will the Senator 
vote to put it back in? 

Mr. NUNN. Will the Senator answer 
the question? 

Mr. McCLURE. Will the Senator 
vote to put it back in? 

Mr. NUNN. I would be delighted to 
support the MX program as it was 
originally. That had a broad, biparti- 
san consensus, including the chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. CHILES. You can sign me up on 
that. 

Mr. McCLURE. Who will sign:it? 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, who has 
the floor? If I do not, I will sit down; 
but if I do, I would like it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho has the floor. 

Mr. NUNN. I will sit down. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. McCLURE. That is an improve- 
ment, 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCLURE. Let me finish what I 
was going to say tonight, and I will not 
go further. 

I want one other thing clear on the 
record, because the Senator from 
Georgia indicated that we can respond 
as the Russians are by building two 
new systems. The Russians are build- 
ing the SS-24 and the SS-25, and we 
have the option of doing that. 

As a matter of fact, everybody in 
this Hall knows that the SS-24 and 
the SS-25 are violations of the agree- 
ments now in force either as treaties 
or political commitments. In order for 
us to have the same latitude to do 
what the Russians are contemplating 
and preparing to do, we have to be 
prepared to violate treaties or political 
commitments. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLURE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. NUNN. Is the Senator familiar 
with the Midgetman program? 

Mr. McCLURE. What about it? 

Mr. NUNN. Is the Senator familiar 
with it? 

Mr. McCLURE. Yes. 

Mr. NUNN. It is a second type, if we 
have to go forward with it. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. McCLURE., That is correct. 

Mr. NUNN. Is the Senator familiar 
with the Scowcroft report? 

Mr. McCLURE. Yes. 

Mr. NUNN. Does the Senator know 
that General Scowcroft said that if 
SALT II is allowed to block a single 
warhead mobile missile on either or 
both sides, that will stand arms con- 
trol on its head? 

Mr. McCLURE. The Senator from 
Georgia may well be in favor of scrap- 
ping SALT II, as indeed the Senator 
from Idaho may well be. 

Mr. NUNN. No, the Senator believes 
that the second type, if it is a single 
warhead mobile missile, should be an 
exception in SALT II, and the amend- 
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ment should be properly adjusted. The 
Senator is correct that the Soviets are 
developing two types. 

Mr. McCLURE. And they are in vio- 
lation of the current political commit- 
ments and current treaties. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. NUNN. We can agree to that, 
but is it relevant to this debate? 

Mr. McCLURE. Of course it is. 

Mr. NUNN. I am going to debate 
SALT II tomorrow. How is it relevant 
to this debate? 

Mr. McCLURE. I believe it is rele- 
vant to the debate because the impli- 
cation, to the hearing of many at this 
point, is that we still have taken no 
action with respect to not respecting 
all of the limits of SALT II and of the 
political commitments under that and 
other treaties. 

Mr. NUNN. I agree to that. 

Mr. McCLURE. I know the Senator's 
interest in that. I look forward to 
working with him, to take appropriate 
action to make certain that we do not 
hamstring ourselves in those develop- 
ments. But until the Senate has done 
that, it is wrong to suggest that there 
is an easy fix readily available to us, 
because it requires affirmative action 
with respect to those political commit- 
ments and treaties. 

Mr. NUNN. If in any part of my 
dialog I indicated that I think it is an 
easy fix to the MX, I should like to go 
back and correct it in the RECORD. I 
never indicated that. The MX and ev- 
erything about it is tough. The basing 
mode is tough. If it were not tough, we 
would not be here tonight. 

Mr. McCLURE. I am talking about 
what the Senator from Georgia has 
suggested was the alternative for us. 
Should we follow in the pattern that 
the Russians are now following in the 
deployment of the SS-24 and the SS- 
25? 

Mr. NUNN. The Senator is not sug- 
gesting that we hold up on the Midget- 
man, is he? 

Mr. McCLURE. The Senator is 
making no suggestion at all with re- 
spect to the Midgetman at this time. 

Mr. NUNN. The Senator from Idaho 
and the Senator from Georgia are in 
complete accord on that. 

Mr. McCLURE. I am not certain 
that I would agree that we ought to 
move forward. I think we should be in 
a position where we are allowed to do 
so if we find it to be cost-effective and 
a good military system. 

Mr. NUNN. I certainly agree with 
that. We are in complete agreement 
on that. 

Mr. McCLURE. I agree with the 
Senator. The only point I am trying to 
make is that you should not hold out 
to this body that there is a readily 
available alternative to the MX, until 
we have taken the action on the rele- 
vant amendment or legislative action 
that will deal with the question of in- 
terim compliance with the unratified 
SALT II Treaty. 

(Mr. DURENBERGER assumed the 
Chair.) 
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Mr. NUNN. We wiil be doing that 
tomorrow. 

Mr. McCLURE. I hope we will. 

Mr. NUNN. I do not think—— 

Mr. McCLURE. And I look forward 
to working with the Senator on that. 

Mr. NUNN. I do, too. I do not believe 
we are going to solve that question 
tomorrow. I do not believe we are 
going to solve the MX debate. 

Mr. McCLURE. I did not suggest it 
would. It is not unrelated to the ques- 
tion we are debating tonight as to 
whether or not there is a readily avail- 
able alternative to the MX system. 

Mr. NUNN. Let me say this: we may 
agree on that, too. I do not think that 
Midgetman is going to be the panacea. 
I think it is going to have some real 
difficulties. If we do not have an arms 
control regime the Midgetman basing 
will not be impossible, but it will be 
difficult. I am for the program and 
moving for it rapidly, as we might 
have a manpower intensive Midget- 
man. 

I think the Midgetman debate 
should have already occurred and 
there should be a lot of people looking 
at the Midgetman and talking about 
it, and it should be an integral part of 
this debate. 

Mr. McCLURE. I am sure the Sena- 
tor knows far more than I about the 
Midgetman. I think the Senator will 
agree there are also a lot of hurdles to 
overcome before the Midgetman can 
be deployed. 

Mr. NUNN. Exactly. 

Mr. McCLURE. As a matter of fact, 
because of that, it is no real alterna- 
tive to the MX in the short run. It 
may be 15 or 20 years from now. 
Maybe it is something we have to ex- 
plore, but I would think, I think the 
Senator would agree with me, that you 
have environmental questions, and 
that is one of the questions I wanted 
to respond to the Senator from Colo- 
rado about, with respect to the race- 
track system. It was not simply the op- 
position of two political figures with 
respect to a basing mode, the ones 
from Nevada and Utah. There was a 
whole host of environmental consider- 
ations that were raised and not yet an- 
swered nor overcome. I think that is a 
fact. 

Mr. HART. That is why in my ques- 
tion to the Senator from Virginia, I 
stressed the question of whether there 
were military reasons. There were no 
military reasons. 

Mr. McCLURE. But the Senator in- 
ferred from the statement, if he was 
not explicit, that the only reason it 
was not done was the political reason, 
and all I am trying to suggest to the 
Senator from Colorado, in the context 
of this debate there was far more than 
just political opposition to the race- 
track system. 

Mr. HART. There certainly was not 
any military opposition. 

Mr. McCLURE. But there was an en- 
vironmental concern. There was ques- 
tion about the water requirements, the 
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impact upon the region, the environ- 
mental concern. 

Mr. HART. I thought we were sup- 
posed to do what was in the country’s 
national security interest. 

Mr. McCLURE. Excuse me. I do not 
think I heard what the Senator said. 

Mr. HART. I said I thought we were 
supposed to be doing what is in this 
country’s national security interests. 

Mr.McCLURE. I hope we are. 

But it seems to me that for us to 
suggest that the Midgetman is an al- 
ternative brushes under the rug a 
whole host of problems with respect to 
Midgetman. To suggest that the race- 
track basing mode, which some in this 
body may indeed prefer—others would 
not prefer—was subject to a whole 
host of problems, not just the political 
opposition of a couple of political fig- 
ures. f 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a brief observation? 

Mr. McCLURE. Of course, I yield 
without losing my right to the floor. 

Mr. NUNN. I stipulate in this debate 
any basing mode on the MX is going 
to be difficult, any basing mode is 
going to have political objection, any 
basing mode for Midgetman is going to 
be difficult, and any basing mode for it 
is going to have political objection. 

I am “basing” that, more than put- 
ting it in the fixed stationary silos. We 
are going to raise environmental ques- 
tions. There is going to be a political 
price to be paid for having a survivable 
land-based missile system. This admin- 
istration has not been willing to pay 
that price. Iam not willing to continue 
to move toward what I consider to bea 
hair-trigger situation, because the ad- 
ministration is not willing to pay that 
price. 

Mr. McCLURE. I understand the 
Senator’s position. All I am suggesting 
and all I have attempted to suggest 
here, without debating the merits of 
the MX system or its basing mode in 
detail, is to lay to rest the notion that 
somehow there is a readily available 
alternative to the basing mode. I do 
not think the Senator from Colorado 
would vote for a suspension of the 
NEPA provisions on the racetrack 
basing mode. I do not believe that 
the—does the Senator care to respond? 

Mr. HART. That is not the issue. 

Mr. McCLURE. That is an issue, not 
the issue. 

Mr. HART. The Senator from Geor- 
gia has very adequately answered that 
there wil] be major issues associated 
with any proposed basing scheme. The 
question is where it makes the most 
sense. 

Mr. McCLURE. Is the Senator 
saying it makes the most sense to put 
it in a racetrack basing mode? He will 
vote for NEPA suspension? 

Mr. HART. The issue is not NEPA. 
If it makes more sense for the security 
interests of this country to put it ina 
racetrack, the answer is “yes,” the 
Senator from Colorado voted in favor 
of such a basing system throughout 
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the 1970's. We are here debating this 
issue tonight because of Ronald 
Reagan. This Congress and Senate 
supported MX up to 1980. It was this 
President who shattered that consen- 
sus and decided not to put that missile 
on the racetrack for political reasons 
which brought us to this very point to- 
night, period. It had nothing to do 
with NEPA. 

Mr. McCLURE. The Senator is enti- 
tled to his position and opinion, but 
this Senator is entitled to his, too. And 
the Senator from Idaho knows, if the 
Senator from Colorado does not, that 
there was severe environmental ques- 
tions with respect to the racetrack 
basing mode. Those issues were not re- 
solved. They have not been resolved. 
They would take considerable time to 
resolve and in the meantime we are 
doing nothing with respect to the im- 
balance of military security forces be- 
tween the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

Do not ask the Senator from Idaho 
to say that the basing mode of choice 
today is the best, is a perfect system. 
But the racetrack was not either. The 
dense pack was not either. And it may 
be that we will want to go back and 
take another look at dense pack, and I 
am perfectly willing, along with 
others, to take that look. k 

But the question I think we should 
ask ourselves is whether or not we 
should stop the program while we take 
the look and say to the negotiators in 
Geneva we have decided to take 600 
warheads away from the mix without 
getting anything in return from the 
Soviet Union while we look. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield a second? 

Mr. McCLURE. That is the way I 
see the issue. Others may see it differ- 
ently. 

Mr. NUNN. Will the Senator say 
what we get when we went from 200 to 
100 MX’s? 

Mr. McCLURE. We did not get any- 
thing, and I was not in favor of it. 

Mr. NUNN. Nor was I. I would like 
to say—— 

Mr. McCLURE. I thought the Sena- 
tor said he voted with the Senator 
from Virginia when he did that. 

Mr. NUNN. That was on the 21 and 
the permanent fixed silos. 

Mr. McCLURE. I did not vote for 
that. 

Mr. NUNN. What was that? 

Mr. McCLURE. I did not vote to 
reduce MX. 

Mr. NUNN. If the Senator wants to 
go to 200 in fixed-base silos, then the 
Senator will have to find 49 other Sen- 
ators to vote with him because I will 
not. 

Mr. McCLURE. I understand that. 
That does not mean I am wrong. 

Mr. NUNN. No, it does not. 

Mr. McCLURE. And as I indicated 
earlier, the Senator from Georgia is 
entitled to his opinion. I hope I am en- 
titled to mine. 

Mr. NUNN. The Senator certainly is. 
I am listening to it. 
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Mr. McCLURE. I appreciate that. 

Mr. NUNN. But the Senator obvious- 
ly is not concerned about the vulner- 
ability about the missile. 

Mr: McCLURE. Of course I am con- 
cerned about the vulnerability of the 
missile system. It was vulnerable in 
racetrack. It was vulnerable in dense 
pack. What the Senator is really 
saying is because we cannot find an in- 
vulnerable system let us not build 
them, and that is my concern because 
that is the bottom line, as I see it. 

Mr. NUNN. No; the system we have 
now, the logic of that is since we do 
not have a perfectly invulnerable 
system let us make one perfectly in- 
vulnerable. 

Mr. McCLURE. No; it is not perfect- 
ly invulnerable. That is cute but inac- 
curate. It is certainly more vulnerable 
than I wish it to be. No weapons 
system that we have is invulnerable 
totally. There are degrees of vulner- 
ability. All I am trying to urge here is 
that we do not try to delude ourselves 
or others into the belief that there are 
readily available different basing 
modes or readily available different 
missile systems for the land-based leg 
of the triad because the truth of the 
matter is neither is true. You can talk 
about it but neither is true. 

The bottom line comes down to the 
fact that you believe that since we 
cannot guarantee invulnerability or 
reasonable levels of invulnerability, let 
us cut the system, and that is the way 
it will be read by the Russians. 

We do not hear the Russians today 
worrying much about the MX. We are 
taking care of that for them. They are 
more concerned about SDI because we 
have not yet decided to take care of 
that for them. 

Mr. WALLOP addressed the Chair. 

Mr. NUNN. I will state the last com- 
ment. The Soviets are worried about 
something, or they would not be 
spending all this money to go mobile. 

Mr. McCLURE. Sure. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, if my 
heart were not so heavy, I would be 
listening to this debate with some 
amusement. It is totally disingenuous 
to claim that the Senator from Geor- 
gia is sincere in his amendment that 
limits production of MX'’s to 40 and at 
the same time claim that he really 
would prefer 200. If he were sincere, 
Mr. President—and I say this looking 
at the Senator from Georgia—his 
amendment would not be to limit the 
production of MxX’s. Rather, his 
amendment would be to authorize 
funds for the 200 he says he wants. 
The Senator from Georgia claims he is 
driven by concern about vulnerability. 
But vulnerability is a hogwash issue 
here, because he and others on his side 
have voted to limit the SDI. They 
have voted and acted to cut out of 
SDI the real things that we could do 
right now to protect both American 
missiles and American people. There 
are technical capabilities we can build 
into protective weapons now. 

It is utter hogwash, Mr. President, 
to say that if the President interprets 
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passage of Senator Nunn’s amend- 
ment as the end of the MX missile, 
the end of MX will be entirely the 
President’s fault. Make no mistake 
about it. It is the decision of the 
Democratic Party and their spokes- 
men on defense that the MX shall 
come to an end. There is no route 
around that. No amount of cute talk 
can hide the Senator’s responsibility 
by saying “Well, I would be for some- 
thing else if only somebody would pro- 
pose it." 

Well, propose that something else. 
Propose it tonight. Propose to build 
200 MX's, and propose to base them 
on the racetrack, and see where the 
sentiments are. Propose it. Do not pro- 
pose cutting MX while claiming to be 
for building it up. 

What has the U.S. Senate done? We 
have been sitting in here cutting the 
defense budget down from a needed 
real growth, to a growth only for infla- 
tion. Finally we will agree with the 
House on something less than zero 
growth. We have done nothing but cut 
weapons. SDI is going down. Do you 
want to take care of the vulnerability 
of our missiles? Build SDI now. Let us 
at least go back to the Spartan-Sprint 
ABB, by which at one time we knew 
how to shoot down missiles. Let us 
fund other protective weapons that we 
can build today. Let us propose on this- 
floor the things that can deal with the 
problem. But no, what do we propose?’ 
To cap MX at 40. 

If this amendment passes, tonight or 
tomorrow the Democrats who have 
been trying to achieve the death of 
MX are going to succeed. That yoke 
will be around your necks and around 
those of however many Republicans 
will follow you. But the death of MX 
is being proposed by the senior spokes- 
man of the Democratic Party on de- 
fense. 

Mr. NUNN. I am glad the Senator 
made it bipartisan. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, who 
has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming has the floor. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Wyoming would appreci- 
ate not being interruped. The Senator 
from Georgia has had all afternoon 
and several other occasions to speak 
on this issue. 

If this amendment passes, the MX 
will cease to exist, even prospectively. 
It will cease to be a factor i: America’s 
strategic posture. At the level that we 
are talking about today, it is an irrele- 
vancy, 40 MX'’s are irrelevant to the 
Soviet threat we face. 

What are we facing? The Soviet 
Union now has two prompt-counter- 
force warheads for every hard target 
in the United States; two for every 
one. 

But there are about 7,000 hard tar- 
gets in the Soviet Union, among which 
are at least—and we do not know fora 
certainty—2,500 strategic nuclear de- 
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livery vehicles ready to shoot at the 
United States. 

If this amendment passes, we will 
have no more than 400 prompt-coun- 
terforce warheads to shoot at that 
target set of 7,000. This renunciation 
of the goal of an American counter- 
force capability is the ultimate em- 
brace of the doctrine of mutual as- 
sured destruction. Forget the hard 
target capability represented by 400 
MX warheads friends, it is useless to a 
task the size of the one we face. Go 
back to MAD. Make the dirtiest nukes 
you can make and target them at the 
cities. Forget Presidential Directive 59. 
This amendment kills it because it is 
impossible to implement it with only 
400 MX warheads. Presidential Direc- 
tive 59 is the one solid strategic thing 
that came out of the Carter adminis- 
tration. And if this amendment passes 
it is totally dead. 

Four hundred of our counterforce 
warheads against a target set of 7,000, 
which can fire some 6,000 counterforce 
warheads against us will not do much. 
What deterrent effect is there in that? 
Who will claim there is a deterrent 
effect in that? For all we know there 
may be even more Soviet warheads 
aimed at us given the Soviets’ reload 
capacity. Where is the Democratic 


Party going to lead us in this issue? 
Mr. HART. Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 
Mr. WALLOP. No, I will not. 
Mr. HART. The Senator was asking. 
Mr. WALLOP. The Senator will not 
yield. 


It strikes me that the arguments 
about unit costs are irrelevant. The 
cost is not the issue here, friends and 
colleagues and Americans, the survival 
of this country is the issue—totally, 
completely, irrevocably. That is the 
issue. 

One billion dollars for the survival 
of the country? Three billion dollars 
for the survival of the country? Who 
in this room would not say that that 
was worth the price? Who would say 
that? And yet, we are not considering 
survival, and give price as the excuse 
for not doing so. 

The promise that we can solve the 
problem of our insufficiency in mis- 
siles at some later time with some fan- 
ciful concept called Midgetman is 
fraudulent. Who in this room is going 
to tell me that we are going to spend 
the money for a proper number of 
Midgetmen, from 1,000 to 5,000 when 
we are reducing the cost of defense 
every time we come to the budget 
process? Moreover, each Midgetman is 
going to have to have the inertial guid- 
‘ance system of the MX, which is the 
most expensive part of the MX. 

How about deployment? Is the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut going to want 8 
or 10 of those Midgetman units in 
Connecticut? Where in the heck are 
we going to base that mobile missile? 
If you are having a hard time basing 
this missile in a State like Wyoming, 
which is reasonably agreeable to the 
prospect, where are you going to put 
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it? In San Francisco? Are you going to 
put it in the Senator from Colorado’s 
State, in Denver? He has been worry- 
ing about them in Wyoming. In De- 
troit? Boston? Atlanta? Where are you 
going to put thousands of these 
things? 

If Senator Nunn's amendment was 
sincere, it would propose an alterna- 
tive now. Senator Nunn favors using 
mobility and deception, but in general 
terms. That is good. But is he willing 
to put missiles on the railroad cars? 
Some groups are now demonstrating 
in front of trains moving the Trident 
warheads around the country. Is he 
willing to take them on? 

This amendment is fraudulent and 
its backers know it. You know dead 
well that it is fraudulent. You are kill- 
ing MX and proposing nothing in its 
stead. Nor are you prepared to go to 
where its stead would have to be. Nor 
are this amendment’s backers pre- 
pared to commit to a large, definite 
number of Midgetmen. Nor are this 
amendment’'s backers prepared to ac- 
celerate SDI. Rather they are working 
hard to postpone it. 

They want to postpone SDI into the 
mid-nineties so some other President 
at some other time can face some 
other Congress with as weak a will as 
this one. 

They want to study whether it is 
possible to defend against ballistic mis- 
siles. But we are studying what we al- 
ready know. We know how to defend 
against ballistic missiles. But will the 
backers of this amendment let us do 
it? 

I also fault the administration on 
that. They too speak of defense 
against ballistic missiles as some kind 
of never-never land, as though it were 
some mystical thing that was not 
within our capabilities now. Yet I 
point out that the Soviet Union has 
the capability for antimissile defense 
now in the SA-12, the SH-4, and SH-8 
and flat twin engagement radar. We 
know the Soviet Union has the six Pe- 
chora class radars for battle manage- 
ment, in violation of the SALT treaty. 
But act as if we did not know how to 
defense against missiles, as if nobody 
in the world knows whether it can be 
done This is bizzarre. We are sitting 
here with the Soviets own admission 
that next year they are going to fly a 
chemical laser in orbit. Some in our in- 
telligence agencies doubt that that has 
any strategic relevance. But what hap- 
pens when it turns out to be very rele- 
vant? Who is going to measure it, and 
with what? I assure you that our na- 
tional technical means cannot meas- 
ure the beam quality, or the jitter, or 
its ability to shoot down boosters. We 
will find out some day when we need 
to send into space something impor- 
tant to the American people and we 
find out it was shot down. 

This amendment does not deal with 
the real world. It is Alice in Wonder- 
land, friends. It has nothing to do with 
the strategic needs of the United 
States. We are sitting here talking 
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about 12 missiles instead of 21 mis- 
siles, 40 instead of 100 missiles, and 
100 instead of 200 missiles. Nobody is 
talking about what these missiles have 
to do,.and how many and what kind 
will be needed to. do it. And is it any 
wonder that the head of the Strategic 
Air Command comes down here and 
says, “Oh, God, we got to impose a 
little restraint on the Soviets through 
the SALT process because the political 
will of the Congress won't let us con- 
front the strategic needs of the United 
States?” Surely the political intellect 
of the Congress is not able to do it. We 
do not talk realistically about this 
issue and about what we can and 
cannot do. 

We are willing to talk about abstract 
numbers and to try to make fanciful 
concessions with the White House as 
to whether we have 50 instead of 40, 
about whether we will build 18 instead 
of 21. But this talk is irrelevant to the 
survival of this country. What is rele- 
vant to us is what we can do with what 
we have. We have to decide whether to 
do it, or not. It is fun to talk now 
about Midgetman, is it not? Because 
nobody has to vote on whether or not 
to buy and base 5,000 of them. It is 
fun to talk about it because it does not 
cost anything to talk about it. Here is 
this Congress talking about we do not 
have enough money to take care of 
the defense needs that we have on the 
table now, and they are talking about 
something that is going to cost 10 
times as much. 

The Senator from Georgia is talking 
about going back to 200 MX’s and the 
racetrack. You will recall the figure 
for that in 1980 dollars—$46 billion. Is 
he willing to put out that kind of 
money for that kind of a resource 
today. Oh, no. 

Well, the world is too large a place 
for such posturing. 

Let me read a couple of indications 
of how hard it is, because we tend to 
sit in this Chamber and say, well, 
there is never going to be a war 
anyway. We have all bought this 
dogma that we have enough to kill 
each other 100 times over, and that 
therefore war is not going to happen. 
So we think we can afford to lie belly 
up and say to the Russians, “You 
know you can shoot us. But if you 
shoot us, we are going to kill a bunch 
of people in your cities, and you will 
not like that. So you will not shoot 
us.” 

They think otherwise. Listen to this. 

We cannot be intimidated by fables that 
in the event of a new world war, civilization 
will perish.—Pravda, 1955. 

... the launching of the first massed nu- 
clear attack acquires decisive importance for 
achieving the objectives of war.—MARSHAL 
K. S. MOSKALENKO, Deputy Minister of De- 
fense, 1969. 

. .. the armed forces, the population, the 
whole Soviet nation, must be prepared for 
the eventuality of nuclear rocket war.—S. S. 
Lototsky, describing in the magazine called 
“The Soviet Army,” 1971. 


Get a load of this one: 
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There is profound error and harm in the 
disorienting claims of bourgeois idealogues 
that there will be no victor in a thermonu- 
clear world war.—Col. V. F. Khalipov, in Mi- 
lovidov, et al., Editors, The Philosophical 
Heritage of V. I. Lenin and Problems of 
Contemporary War, 
written in the middle of the last 
decade. 

Nuclear war. . . (has not). . . ceased to be 

an instrument of politics, as is claimed by 
the overwhelming majority of representa- 
tives of pacifist, anti-war movements in the 
bourgeois world. 
And on and on and on go these state- 
ments out of the mouths and pens of 
Soviets saying that there is going to be 
nuclear war. What is the Democratic 
Party heaping on us? The Democratic 
Party is diminishing our capability to 
counter it in any way. 

This is no silly little amendment 
that is taking care of a budget prob- 
lem. This is taking care of the problem 
of the survival of the United States. It 
is not going to get over because of a 
vote that is taken tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I hope that there are 
some who may think about this to- 
night, because I will have more to say 
tomorrow on the same subject. We are 
in trouble. This amendment places us 
directly in harm's way. It cannot be 
viewed otherwise. It must be viewed 
precisely for what it is. It is the death 
knell of MX, it is the death knell of 
the counterforce capability of this 
country, it is the death knell of our 
future in missilry, and it is coupled 
with the death knell of SDI by the 
budget that this Senate has already 


passed. 
I yield the floor. 


EARMARKING FUNDS FOR CERAMIC VALVE 
DEVELOPMENT IN MILITARY ENGINES 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I 
am concerned about an important on- 
going test and development effort 
being conducted for the U.S. Army's 
Tank-Automotive Command. The 
R&D project uses a new ceramic ele- 
ment for rotary valves that would be 
used in automotive and other engines 
in the military. This project involves 
new technology designed to greatly in- 
crease the efficiency and reliability of 
combat vehicle engines. With rising 
concern on the part of Congress and 
the American public for more efficient 
use of our defense dollars, I believe 
this project is clearly one example of 
how we are doing just that. 

Mr. President, this R&D effort has 
been funded for the last 2 years. The 
defense appropriations bill directs the 
Army to use $500,000 from the Army 
development and employment activity. 
This funding level was appropriated in 
1985 with the recommendation that 
the Army aggressively pursue the cur- 
rent contract to complete the first 
phase of this project, which includes 
tests on single-cylinder engines. 

The real value and greater potential 
for wider range military application of 
this project, however, will be realized 
in moving from testing the single-cyl- 
inder model to testing a multiple-cylin- 
der model. I am informed that while 
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the phase one tests on the single-cylin- 
der have been delayed—final findings 
were expected in June but are now de- 
layed until December 1985—test re- 
sults to date are positive particularly 
with respect to follow-on applications. 
So, there is every reason to believe 
that follow-on phase II tests for the 
multicylinder engine application 
should and can proceed immediately 
thereafter. 

Because of the potential value of 
this technology, Senator Syms and I 
sponsored an amendment last year re- 
questing the Army to earmark 
$860,000 of R&D funds for this 
project. Even though the conferees 
felt that funding for a potential 
follow-on effort for multiple-cylinder 
engine tests was premature, I am con- 
fident that sufficient progress has 
been made in the project even with 
the delays that warrant follow-on 
funding in this fiscal year. 

Mr. President, I am a member of the 
Budget Committee and a supporter of 
a strong defense. 1 am one who has 
diligently strived to reduce the grow- 
ing deficit and felt compelled to sup- 
port 0-3-3 mark in defense to get our 
fisca] house in order. I know this posi- 
tion has required that this defense au- 
thorization bill reflect a no-growth 
mark and I am very sensitive to the 
need to hold the line on defense 
spending. 

Despite the fact that I believe this 
project will, in the long run, save the 
taxpayers money, I am persuaded not 
to offer an amendment to earmark 
moneys for the $860,000 needed. It is 
my understanding, however, that such 
an amendment will be included in the 
House bill. So, I would ask the distin- 
guished chairman and the distin- 
guished minority floor manager to 
give judicious consideration during 
conference to the need for the phase- 
II R&D funding this fiscal year for ce- 
ramic valves in multicylinder engines. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Minnesota for 
his remarks. I am confident his view 
on this matter accurately reflects the 
importance of this project, both in 
terms of its dollar savings and in ad- 
vancing an important technology that 
can increase the efficieney and reli- 
ability of our military’s vehicles. The 
Senator's record on a strong defense is 
well known and his concern for the 
need to cut the deficit is shared by 
this Senator. In any case, I appreciate 
his bringing this R&D project to our 
attention. It has merit and I believe 
we will be able to work out something 
in conference to earmark funding for 
the follow-on phase of its develop- 
ment. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I 
thank the chairman for his kind re- 
marks and his understanding and as- 
surances with regard to my request. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 
Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there now be 
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a period for the transaction of routine 
morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE US. AND THE WORLD 
ECONOMY REPORT FROM THE 
ASPEN INSTITUTE 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, it is 
my honor to introduce a report by 
William Eberle, Richard Gardner, and 
Ann Crittenden of the Aspen Institute 
entitled “The Next Four Years: The 
U.S. and the World Economy.” The 
report is a blueprint for integrating 
our policies into a world economy 
whose demands have been forced on 
us suddenly by an increasingly inter- 
dependent trading system and the 
rapid integration of world capital mar- 
kets. Although the report touches on 
diverse issues such as international 
debt, long-term development, and the 
importance of international policy co- 
operation, let me highlight the au- 
thors’ prescriptions for U.S. macroeco- 
nomic policy and international trade. 

The report describes budget deficit 
reduction as a prerequisite for accom- 
plishing almost all of our major eco- 
nomic objectives. Both the trade defi- 
cit and high interest rates propped up 
by expected inflation and Government 
borrowing are seen to follow from the 
administrations’ uncontrolled fiscal 
policy. The authors write: 

The longer Americans continue to con- 
sume more than they produce, the longer 
they and their children will have to con- 
sume less than they produce. 


They propose tax reform including: 
First, the elimination of nonmortgage 
interest payment deductions; second, 
the imposition of a modest oil import 
fee and gasoline tax; and third, nar- 
rowing the scope of the accelerated de- 
preciation and investment tax credits 
presently allowed. 

In trade, the authors call for a new. 
round of multilateral trade negotia: 
tions as well as rules for GATT tò 
oversee bilateral trade agreements: 
These measures are especially impor- 
tant as the world drifts toward a 
second-best solution of bilateral bal- 
kanization of the trade system. The 
GATT should further be strengthened 
to prohibit damaging industrial poli- 
cies that discourage trade and head us 
toward a ‘‘no-win, everyone lose” sce- 
nario. Perhaps most importantly, the 
report calls for us to recommit our- 
selves to meaningful trade adjustment 
assistance for dislocated workers to 
spread the burden of trade disruptions 
while embracing the challenges of pro- 
ductive change. 

The theme running throughout the 
report is that we must stop making 
economic policy as if our economy 
were closed from the rest of the world. 
What better proof of how close to the 
mark the authors are, than the 
present prospect of economic stagna- 
tion filtering inward from our beseiged 
trade sector? The report and its inter- 
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national outlook demand 
thought and prompt action. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Tue Next Four YEARS: THE U.S. AND THE 

WORLD Economy 
(By William D. Eberle, Richard N. Gardner 
and Ann Crittenden) 
INTRODUCTION 

The next four years present unprecedent- 
ed challenges of economic policy-making to 
the second Reagan Administration. It faces 
the urgent need to reduce large and con- 
tinuing budget deficits, to bring greater sta- 
bility to international finance, to strengthen 
a seriously threatened world trading system, 
to manage a still precarious international 
debt situation, and to help meet the critical 
capital requirements of the developing 
countries. 

Answers to these questions cannot be fur- 
ther evaded or postponed without threaten- 
ing the welfare of the United States and the 
cooperative international economic order es- 
tablished at the end of the Second World 
War. We are living on borrowed money and 
on borrowed time. For the United States 
and for other countries, an economic 
moment of truth has arrived. 

The way in which the Administration 
handles these issues will affect the world 
economy for years to come. For if one thing 
is still as true as it was forty years ago, it is 
that the United States, with the strongest 
economy and the strongest currency in the 
world, is still at the center of the interna- 
tional economic system. Its internal eco- 
nomic decisions, for better or for worse, are 
the greatest single influence on that system. 
The United States is no longer in a position 
to write the rules of the international eco- 
nomic game, but it still shapes the economic 
environment in which everyone else must 
play. 

Although the United States is the key 
factor, other nations have major policy re- 
sponsibilities. Europe, Japan and the devel- 
oping countries have not sufficiently faced 
up to the hard economic choices essential to 
their own well-being and that of the global 
economy. Part of the new reality is that 
international economic responsibilities will 
have to be better shared in the future than 
they have been in the past. 

There is also a crying need for greater co- 
operation among the international econom- 
ic institutions, among economic policymak- 
ers in different countries, and among finan- 
cial, trade and development ministries 
within countries. The linkages between na- 
tions and between policy sectors are now too 
close for piecemeal management by frag- 
mented jurisdictions. 

What is most urgently needed now, as we 
confront 1985, is not a set of new interna- 
tional initiatives, but fundamental changes 
in the domestic policies of the key economic 
players. Unless these domestic changes are 
made, whatever international order still 
exists is in jeopardy. And paramount among 
these policy shifts has to be the assertion of 
strong leadership on the part of the United 
States. 

This report is designed to clarify public 
thinking on the economic issues facing the 
new Administration and other governments. 
We maintain that an essential first step in 
dealing with any of these issues—and the 
most pressing economic decision facing the 
second Reagan Administration—is the need 
for the United States to restore a balanced 
domestic economic policy. 


serious 
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We therefore propose, as our first recom- 
mendation, that the President, as soon as 
possible, convene a meeting with the leaders 
of the House and the Senate of both parties 
to produce a bi-partisan deficit reduction 
package. The reduction of the deficit is not 
a panacea. But it is a prerequisite for restor- 
ing order to an international economic cli- 
mate that is increasingly characterized by 
fragmentation and drift. With American 
leadership putting its own house in order, 
the outlook is still optimistic. Without it, we 
risk an economic crisis of global dimensions. 
That is the opportunity, and the danger, of 
the four years ahead. 

In the following pages, we offer proposals 
in the four areas of finance, trade, debt and 
development. None of these issues can be 
dealt with in isolation. Without improved 
domestic economic policies in the United 
States, Europe and Japan, the world will 
continue to suffer from high real interest 
rates, destabilizing capita] flows, and vola- 
tile and misaligned currency relations. 
Without a more orderly and rational set of 
exchange rates, the postwar system of mul- 
tilatera] trade will eventually collapse under 
protectionist pressures. And without lower 
interest rates, more open markets, and 
larger international capital flows, the Third 
World Nations will be unable to service 
their debt and meet minimum development 
goals necessary for the fulfillment of basic 
human needs and the survival of democratic 
institutions. 

I. The U.S. Deficit, the Dollar, and the 
International Monetary System 

The single greatest threat to international 
financial stability today is the present un- 
sustainable course of the U.S. economy. The 


Congressional Budget Office (CBO) esti-. 


mates that even assuming 2 continuation of 
the current recovery at approximately 3 to 
3% percent real growth over the next five 
years, and even assuming a 2 percent drop 
in real interest rates, Federal budget deficits 
will rise from $182 billion in fiscal 1985 to 
$263 billion in fiscal 1989. Using CBO pro- 
jections Martin Feldstein, former Chairman 
of President Reagan's Council of Economic 
Advisers, further estimates that even with a 
5 percent rate of real growth for the next 
five years—a record of economic perform- 
ance we have never come close to achiev- 
ing—we would still have a deficit of more 
than $150 billion in fiscal 1989. There is 
thus no chance whatever that we can “grow 
out of the deficit,” unless we make funda- 
mental changes in our tax and spending 
policies. 

Indeed, due to the recent economic slow- 
down, the Reagan Administation’s Office of 
Management and Budget now estimates the 
deficit for fiscal 1985 at $210 billion—more 
than the CBO forecast of $182 billion cited 
above. Thus the CBO deficit projection 
seems unlikely to prove too pessimistic. And 
this projection tells us that with the con- 
tinuation of present policies our national 
debt, which has already doubled from $700 
billion in 1981 to over $1400 billion today, 
will double again to about $2800 billion by 
1989. Annual interest payments on that 
debt, which were as little as $75 billion in 
1960 and $96 billion in 1981, will be $181 bil- 
lion in this fiscal year. 

Our unprecedented deficits reflect a com- 
bination of the significant tax reduction of 
1981, the explosion in defense spending, the 
dramatic rise in debt interest payments, and 
the automatic increases in Congressionally- 
mandated social programs, Payments on debt 
interest, defense and Congressionally-man- 
dated entitlements now account for more 
than 80 percent of the Federal budget. By 
fiscal 1989, according to the CBO projec- 
tions, these three items will exceed revenues 
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by $64 billion. This means we will have a 
deficit even if we eliminate the entire appa- 
ratus of national civilian government. 

These figures reflect a nation living 
beyond its means and failing to build for its 
future. In the verdict of the financial mar- 
kets, these deficits will eventually be mone- 
tized by increasing the money supply. The 
markets also foresee half of our domestic 
savings used just to finance our deficits, 
leaving insufficient savings available for the 
needs of the private sector. Such expecta- 
tions contribute to high interest rates and 
to lower levels of private investment, less 
housing, lower productivity gains, and ulti- 
mately to lower growth. 

The U.S. budget deficit has serious inter- 
national ramifications as well. It is being fi- 
nanced by huge capital flows from abroad, 
money which is needed to help revive the 
sagging economies of Western Europe and 
the Third World. The inflow of foreign 
funds stimulated by high interest rates has 
pushed up the value of the dollar, with dev- 
astating effects on American export indus- 
tries. The strong dollar has helped produce 
a staggering trade deficit of more than $130 
billion in 1984 which could reach $150 bil- 
lion in 1985, has already generated protéc- 
tionist responses and built. up tremenddus 
pressure for additional protectionism. Even 
when service transactions and unilateral 
transfers are taken into account, our.deficit 
on current account is over $100 billion’ in 
1984 and figures to be near $120 billion ir: 
1985. In short, we are now borrowing $160 
billion or more each year from other coun- 
tries. ‘ % 

Within the next few months, the United 
States will become a net debtor nation for 
the first time since 1914. If we continue to 
borrow from other nations as a result of 
rising domestic deficits, we will have a net 
foreign debt in three years greater than 
that of Mexico, Brazil and Argentina com- 
bined—well over $300 billion. We will no 
longer, as in the past, be able to count on 
net internal investment earnings to finance 
our trade deficits. On the.contrary, we shall 
have to accept future reductions in our con- 
sumption standards to serve our growing in- 
debtedness of foreign nations. In a very real 
sense, present policies are placing a mort- 
gage of the lives of future generations. 

In plain language, the longer Americans 
continue to consume more than they 
produce, the longer they and their children 
will have to consume less than they 
produce. While we tell the heavily indebted 
developing countries to “put their houses in 
order,” the fact is that under present poli- 
cies we could not ourselves qualify for a 
loan from the I.M.F. And we are manifestly 
violating our obligations under the Fund's 
Articles to cooperate with other countries to 
lessen the extent and duration of imbal- 
ances in the international balance of pay- 
ments. 

The present rate of U.S. foreign borrow- 
ing, in our view, is unsustainable. It has 
been wryly remarked that selling bonds 
abroad has become a major American 
export industry. Now this has been supple- 
mented by massive borrowing abroad by 
U.S. banks. But will foreigners be willing to 
finance indefinitely this huge amount of 
U.S. borrowing? It is misleading to argue 
that the large amounts of foreign money 
now in U.S. securities and banks "have no 
place else to go"”—some of that money will 
begin to move elsewhere if confidence in 
U.S. economic management is shaken and 
investors seek to avoid large losses from an 
anticipated fall in the dollar. Moreover, a 
run on the dollar could be precipitated if 
foreigners become saturated with dollar 
holdings and become unwilling to go on 
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lending us $100 billion a year of new money. 
A cessation or even a sharp reduction of our 
present large inward capital flows would 
trigger a liquidity crisis, drive up U.S. inter- 
est rates and precipitate a collapse of stock 
and bond prices. 

We are not predicting that such a fright- 
ening scenario is about to come to pass. At 
the moment, confidence in the United 
States and in the dollar remains high, and 
prospects for a “run on the dollar’ scem 
remote. But a central characteristic of inter- 
national] finance today is its extreme unpre- 
dictability and volatility. Literally anything 
can happen in a “world monetary system,” 
as Helmut Schmidt has said, which “does 
not deserve the name.” We are aiso con- 
cerned with the political implications of 
large and continuing U.S. external deficits, 
which will aggravate Alliance relations and 
erode the willingness of the American 
people to bear their share of NATO defense 
costs and international development financ- 
ing. We wonder, in short, whether a nation 
going deeper and deeper into debt to other 
countries can also remain the world’s 
strongest political power and the leader of 
the world’s democratic forces. 

As a crucial first step toward restoring 
equilibrium in the international financial 
system, we urge the President to seek a bi- 
partisan consensus with the Congress on a 
four-year deficit reduction package. Such a 
package will necessarily require compromise 
from the leadership of both political par- 
ties. Among the main elements we suggest 
slowing the rate of real increase in the de- 
fense budget to 5 percent, reducing civilian 
spending through health cost containment 
and the trimming of farm subsidies, and in- 
creasing tax revenues through such devices 
as the following: eliminating the deduction 
of interest payments except for mortgage in- 
terest payments on principal residences up 
to a ceiling; imposing a modest oil import 
fee and a gasoline tax (e.g., $4 per barrel 
and 20¢ per gallon); narrowing the scope of 
the accelerated depreciation and investment 
tax credits presently allowed: and some 
form of minimum tax on the economic 
income of corporations; 

We estimate that these tax measures and 
expenditure reductions could yield between 
$100-$120 billion per year between now and 
fiscal 1989. More will have to be done, but 
this would represent a reasonable begin- 
ning. 

Quite apart from its value in raising addi- 
tional revenue, we consider the first of our 
tax proposals of special -importance for 
policy reasons. The present deductibility of 
all interest payments (a feature virtually 
unique to U.S. tax law) artificially stimu- 
lates borrowing and raises U.S. and world in- 
terest rates; while the deductibility provi- 
sion cuts the effective rate of interest for 
wealthy U.S. individuals and corporations, 
foreign borrowers, including the heavily-in- 
debted developing nations, bear the full 
brunt of the resulting higher interest 
charges. Elimination of deductibility 
(except for mortgage interest payments on 
principal residences up to a ceiling) would 
help restore better balance to both the U.S. 
and the world economy. 

The second of our tax proposals—the 
modest oil import fee and gasoline tax—by 
offsetting recent and likely future declines 
in world oil prices, would maintain pressures 
for energy conservation (and provide a 
modest encouragement to domestic produc- 
tion) without raising U.S. energy costs sig- 
nificantly compared to those prevailing a 
few months ago. 

At the same time, other nations need to 
set in motion complementary policies aimed 
at restoring some balance to international 
financial flows. The Western European 
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countrics are beginning to recognize that 
they need to provide more opportunities for 
productive investment in their own econo- 
mies—by encouraging enterpreneurship; by 
permitting the transformation of obsolete 
industries; by loosening up rigid labor 
market; by reducing the role of government 
in their economies; and in some cases, by 
easing monetary or even fiscal policy to pro- 
mete faster growth and more jobs. 

Japan needs to relax still further the re- 
strictions on its imports and its capital mar- 
kets. Stimulation of Japanese internal 
demand is also essential if Japan is to 
reduce its huge trade surpluses that have 
produced so much of the recent protection- 
ist surge in the United States and the rest 
of the industriaiized world. Large-scale 
international borrowing by Japanese gov- 
ernment agencies and private firms would 
also be encouraged to achieve a better bal- 
ance of international financial flows and ex- 
change rates. 

The developing countries, for their part, 
will need much more responsible and imagi- 
native economic management than they 
have had in the past, if they are to adjust to 
a world of more limited capital flows. This 
includes better incentives for industrial and 
agricultural production, more reaiistic ex- 
change rates, the reduction of public sector 
deficits and more effective means of keeping 
what capital they have from leaving the 
country. 

With the increased interdependence 
whicn exists today, including the high 
degree of capital mobility among nations 
unforseen at Bretton Woods, it is even more 
essential that countries adjust their domes- 
tic economic policies with a view to main- 
taining a mutually beneiicial world econom- 
ic system, It is no longer possible to have 
complete national policy autonomy and 
maintain an open international system of 
trade and capital flows. If we wish to pre- 
serve the latter we shall have to accept 
some limitation on the former. 

At the 1982 Economic Summit meeting in 
Versailles, it was decided that Finance Min- 
isters from tthe key currency countries 
would meet quarterly with the Managing 
Director of the International Monetary 
Fund to discuss coordination of macroeco- 
nomic and exchange rate policies. This deci- 
sion was reffirmed at the Williamsburg 
Summit. Unfortunately, however, there is 
little evidence to suggest that these dici- 
sions have led to a meaningful process of 
international policy coordination. To have 
any practical result the key currency coun- 
tries, including the United States, must 
demonstrate the political will to take seri- 
ously international factors in their domestic 
policy decisions. We believe the United 
States should now lead in the establishment 
of an improved system of multilateral sur- 
veillance to review the domestic fiscal and 
monetary policies of the key curreney coun- 
tries. This is an essential step towards 
achieving more stable currency relation- 
ships in better relation to underlying com- 
petitive conditions—an objective as much in 
the interest of the United States as of its 
economic partners. 

The instrument for such multilateral sur- 
veillance, in our view, should be a group 
such as the Interim Committee of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, or possibly tne 
smaller Group of 10. The world is not ready, 
obviousiy, for supranational control of na- 
tional economic policies, nor even, perhaps, 
for “target zones” of key currencies main- 
tained by a combination of national policy 
commitments. But we believe a group of Fi- 
nance Ministers and their deputies should 
now meet at least every three months, and 
in special session when circumstances so re- 
quire, to seek consensus on the changes that 
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are needed in national policies in the inter- 
est of international monetary stability. 
Rules of procedure such as the formal re- 
cording of decisions and process of follow-up 
monitored by the IMF staff could provide a 
discipline in the current surveillance process 
that is presently lacking. 

Intervention in the exchange markets will 
be of limited value if domestic policies are 
not betier coordinated. If a more meaning- 
ful system of multilateral surveillance is es- 
tablished, however, tne G-10 countries 
could, in appropriate circumstances, under- 
take cooperative exchange market interven- 
tion to restore more orderly exchange 
market conditions and exchange rates more 
reflective of purchasing power parities. 

The importance of establishing interna- 
tional cooperation in the formation of do- 
mestic policies cannot be overstated. Finan- 
cial flows now dwarf trade flows; some $20 
to $30 trillion in capital fiows now cross the 
foreign exchange markets in a year, com- 
pared with roughly $2 trillion in goods and 
services. With exchange rates responding to 
international capital movements and often 
bearing little relation to trade competitive- 
ness, great pressure is devcloping to divorce 
the exchange rates in the capital and goods 
markets. This separation of rates can be 
achieved by two means: import restrictions 
and export subsidies which permit a country 
to maintain international competitiveness 
despite an overvalued currency; or taxes and 
other limitations on free capital movements 
which. dilute the impact of interest rate dif- 
ferentials on the exchange rate. However, 
either method would undermine the 
progress which has been made towards an 
open international trade and investment 
system, and run the risk of political manipu- 
lation and economic inefficiency. It would 
be far better to avoid the need for restric- 
tions through pursuit of more international- 
ly-oriented fiscal and monetary policies 
within the key trading nations. 


II. International Trade, the GATT System, 
and Adjustment Policies 


The overwhelming trend in international 
trade today is the steady drift toward more 
managed trade. By one estimate, as much as 
50 percent of world trade is under some 
form of management by governments. A 
multitude of restrictive trade agreements 
have sprung up outside the framework of 
GATT, producing a new climate of uncer- 
tainty that is impeding the growth of trade 
and investment. These bilateral export re- 
straint agreements now cover textiles, steel, 
autos, shoes, and numerous agricultural 
products, all in violation of the normal trad- 
ing rules set forth in the GATT. In addition, 
countries have inceasing!y adopted “indus- 
trial policies,” using direct and indirect sub- 
sidies, government procurement policies, 
foreign investment incentives, export per- 
formance requirements and the like. As a 
result, the concepts of multilateralism and 
open markets embodied in GATT which 
have served the world well are in danger of 
being abandoned barely forty years after 
their adoption. 

Even the United States, which was firmly 
committed in the postwar era to the princi- 
ple of open multilateral trade, has been 
turning recently to regional and bilateral 
trade agreements—the Caribbean Basin Ini- 
tiatıve, a free trade agreement with Israel, 
and a sectoral free trade arrangement now 
under discussion with Canada. Similar bilat- 
eral arrangements have been explored with 
Saudi Arabia and the ASEAN countries of 
Southeast Asia. These kinds of agreements 
may serve a useful purpose provided they 
are brought within the multilateral frame- 
work, which means making them compati- 
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ble with GATT rules of phasing them out 
after a fixed time period. But if the process 
of Balkanization of trade continues, it is not 
an overstatement to suggest that the GATT 
could become as obsolete as the old Bretton 
Woods system of fixed exchange rates. 

Thus trade policy is at a crossroads. In our 
view, the U.S. should take the lead in renew- 
ing the industrialized nations’ commitment 
to reducing trade barriers in a multilateral 
framework. It should propose that GATT be 
updated to face the challenge of bilateral 
agreements and industrial policies, subject- 
ing both to a multilateral process of notifi- 
cation and surveillance, while it also devel- 
ops new rules to cover service trade and 
trade-distorting investment practices. 

In specific terms, we recommend: 

1. A new round of multilateral trade nego- 
tiations to extend the GATT’s effective 
mandate to cover bilateral restraint agree- 
ments, industrial policies, services, agricul- 
ture, and trade-distorting investment prac- 
tices. 

2. The parties to GATT should work out 
procedures and rules for the administration 
of bilateral restraint agreements. The 
GATT should be prenotified of their forma- 
tion and be given authority to exercise sur- 
veillance over them, including the monitor- 
ing of their impact on all parties. An adjust- 
ment plan should be drawn up for the in- 
dustry or region affected by each agreement 
and a date set for its termination. The 
GATT should undertake to review each pact 
periodically to see that the necessary ad- 
justments are taking place on schedule. 

3. The GATT should establish a new sur- 
veillance committee on trade-distorting do- 
mestic policies, whether called industrial 
policies or otherwise. Countries adversely 
affected by the trade-distorting domestic 
policies of other GATT members could 
question these policies and seek changes, 
even where no specific violations of existing 
GATT rules are involved. The committee 
could seek to develop agreement on which 
industrial and other domestic policies are 
consistent with the letter and spirit of the 
GATT and which are not. 

4. The United States should practice the 
economic efficiency it preaches abroad, by 
granting protection only under specific con- 
ditions. Any company or industry seeking 
import protection from the International 
Trade Commission or the White House 
should be required to submit an adjustment 
plan’ showing how it will restructure in 
order to restore competitiveness or get out 
of the business in question. The plan could 
include commitments to increase investment 
in modernized plant and equipment, re- 
strain wage increases and executive compen- 
sation, or shift into new lines of production. 
After a given time period (e.g., 5 years), the 
protection would automatically expire and 
not be renewable. 

5. The United States should strengthen its 
adjustment assistance program for workers 
displaced by imports, which has been se- 
verely reduced in recent years. The revital- 
ized program should put its main emphasis 
on worker training and retraining rather 
than the simple income and maintenance 
that was the main feature in past years. 

6. The United States should embark on a 
tomprehensive national program to en- 
hance its international competitiveness. In 
addition to a better macroeconomic policy 
leading to lower interest rates and a proper- 
ly aligned dollar, this primarily means de- 
veloping our neglected human capital—pre- 
paring the skilled work force we shall need 
in future years through more investment in 
education at all levels, particularly in math, 
science and engineering. It means encourag- 
ing more spending on civilian research and 
development through tax incentives and 
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government support to universities. It 
means an anti-trust policy that permits the 
pooling of research by companies in the 
Same industry. It means tax incentives fo- 
cused more effectively on promoting new in- 
vestment in plant and equipment. And it 
means a strengthened Export-Import Bank 
that assures American exporters credits and 
credits insurance fully competitive with 
that provided by other countries. 

In the controversy over whether or not 
the U.S. should have an “industrial policy,” 
it is often forgotten that our government is 
already intervening like a brain-damaged oc- 
topus. The challenge is to move from 
random, politicaily-motivated actions and 
subsidies that frequently impede industrial 
adjustments to more limited and rational 
interventions that enhance the competitive- 
ness of the United States. It has been esti- 
mated that Washington presently dispenses 
some $100 billion a year to industry directly 
and in the form of “tax expenditures” with- 
out any priorities and virtually no consider- 
ation of how these various subsidies com- 
bine to affect to a given industry or the 
economy as a whole. For example, the 
United States spends five times more in re- 
search and development in commercial fish- 
ing than on research and development in 
the steel industry. The government provides 
a special $500-$600 million annual tax bene- 
fit to the timber industry, but no such spe- 
cial tax advantages for semi-conductors. It is 
doubtful whether any national interest is 
served by the haphazard allocation of na- 
tional resources that results from this 
hodgepodge of policies. 

7. Accordingly, we recommend an immedi- 
ate effort by the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers to determine exactly how existing gov- 
ernment programs of direct and indirect 
subsidy affect specific industries and the 
economy as a whole, with a view toward ra- 
tionalizing the government’s already mas- 
sive intervention in the economy and pro- 
moting national competitiveness. 

III. International Debt 

To the surprise of many observers, the 
Third World debt situation is no worse 
today than two years ago, when the Mexi- 
can and Brazilian payments crises first 
erupted. The recent successful rescheduling 
of the Mexican debt has provided breathing 
space, and similar reschedulings may soon 
be negotiated with other countries. Such 
reschedulings are useful, but they do not 
“solve” a crisis that will be with us for dec- 
ades. 

Between $800 and $900 billion of debt is 
still owed by developing nations; about $400 
billion of it by Latin countries alone. The 
situation in some of the major debtors—no- 
tably Argentina—is extremely problematic, 
and elsewhere borrowers such as the Philip- 
pines will clearly have grave difficulty in 
servicing their foreign debts in this decade. 

There is a limit to which the major debt- 
ors will be willing to maintain austerity poli- 
cies that sacrifice domestic growth and 
standards of living for the sake of repaying 
foreign creditors. Most governments will 
find it politically and economically impossi- 
ble to maintain the present adjustment 
process unless private and official capital 
flows combined with expanded export op- 
portunities are available beyond the 
amounts that are presently foreseeable. 

A key issue is where the additional capital 
is going to come from in the near term, 
pending the restoration of economic growth. 
The commercial banks—the principal source 
of the past decade—have made it abundant- 
ly clear that they will not be increasing sub- 
stantially their exposure in the Third 
World. In 1983, according to World Bank 
figures, net financial transfers from banks 
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to the developing countries were actually 
negative by an amount of $11 billion, and in 
1984 bank lending to less developed coun- 
tries has recovered only slightly. Even 
debtor nations who have continued to serv- 
ice their Obligations have been hurt by the 
widespread resistance to new bank lending 
abroad. 

Some means of restoring the long-term 
credit available to these countries, and to 
debtors undergoing major adjustments. 
must be found. The Worid Bank estimates, 
for example. that if the debtor nations are 
to maintain adequate growth. export and 
debt ser\ice performances they wili need an 
annua! growth in current debt of about 4.5 
to 5% 

It is in the interests of the United States 
and other Industralized countries to find 
ways of making this capital available. The 
economic costs of debt defaults shaking the 
stability of our banking system or of vanish- 
ing developing country markets for our ex- 
ports are obvious. Largely because of the 
economic contraction in developing coun- 
tries, the U.S. alone lost $18 billion of ex- 
ports between 1980 and 1982, which, accord- 
ing to the Overseas Development Council. 
eliminated approximately 600,000 jobs. Be- 
tween 1982 and 1983, industrial countries’ 
exports to developing ones dropped by $43 
billion. It has been estimated that growth 
rates in the developed world would have 
been one half of one percent higher in 1983 
if those exports had remained at their 1982 
levels. 

We therefore recommend: . 

1. A doubling of the capital of the World 
Bank or, alternatively, the establishment of 
a Bank subsidiary with a higher "gearing 
ratio“ than that of the Bank itself—i.e.. the 
ability to make loans greater than its total 
capital. 

2. Greater coordination between the IMF 
and the IBRD in devising growth-oriented 
policies for the debtor countries. Much as a 
troubled industry needs a long-term adjust- 
ment plan to put it back on track, these 
countries need long-term growth strategies. 
backed by Bank funds, as well as the Fund's 
traditional short-term stabilization policies. 

3. A more active role by the World Bank 
in co-sponsoring new loan syndications with 
commercial banks to debtor countries as a 
means of keeping private capital flowing. 

4. The World Bank, the industrialized 
countries, and the heavily indebted coun- 
tries should cooperate in creating new in- 
centives for direct private investment in the 
developing countries, including investment 
insurance and possibly some means of con- 
verting debt into equity. 

5. The GATT, working with the World 
Bank and IMF, should seek significant trade 
barrier reductions on behalf of developing 
countries. 


IV. Long-Term Development 


In their relations with Third World coun- 
tries, the United States and other developed 
nations face both short-term questions of 
debt repayment and long-term questions of 
economic growth and political stability. As 
we move to deal with the former we should 
not lose sight of the latter. 

The real victims of the international eco- 
nomic forces at work today are, as always, 
the weakest: the poorest countries who per- 
enially bear the heaviest burdens of adjust- 
ment. The debt burden, the high interest 
rates, the costly dollar. deteriorating terms 
of trade and protectionism have combined 
to erase many of the gains made during the 
1960's and 1970's. Current economic fore- 
casts envisage a recovery in Latin America 
so slow that the per capita income of 1980 
wil] be barely regained by 1990. For sub-Sa- 
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haran Africa, the World Bank foresees that, 
without action, per capita income in the 
year 2000 will actually fall below the level of 
1960. 

Harsh cuts in virtually every Third World 
budget have produced sharp declines in 
spending on health, family planning, educa- 
tion and research, all at the expense of 
these societies’ futures. Similarly, much of 
the progress in servicing the international 
debt has come at the cost of many coun- 
tries’ long-term well-being, as they have 
stripped their forests, depleted their miner- 
al reserves, and preempted their agricuitur- 
al lands to produce commodities for needed 
foreign exchange. 

With so many of the forces buffeting 
these countries beyond their control, the 
international community has a moral obli- 
gation to provide some capital transfers 
back into their economies. Moreover, such 
assistance is in the industrialized countries’ 
own economic self-interest. The developing 
countries are among the best customers of 
the industrialized world—as much as 35-40 
percent of the exports of the developed 
countries are purchased by the developing 
countries. As the last three years have dem- 
onstrated, when growth lags in the South, 
the factories in the North are among the 
first to feel it. 

Moreover, the collapse of democratic 
forces in countries like Mexico would create 
a more hostile world environment and 
threaten vital U.S. interests. 

We therefore urge the following meas- 


res: 

1. The industrial nations should increase 
the resources and lending programs of the 
World Bank and the IMF above the levels 
presently authorized. Fund conditionality 
should be made more flexible and more ori- 
ented toward long-term structural adjust- 
ment. 

2. The industrial nations should maintain, 
in real terms, their past levels of support for 
the International Development Association, 
the chief source of concessional develop- 
ment finance for the poorest countries. This 
would require a change in U.S. policy in 
favor of a $12 billion IDA replenishment, in- 
stead of the current U.S. insistence on a re- 
plenishment of $9 billion. The current U.S. 
policy saves the U.S. less than $250 million 
per year but costs IDA $750 million annual- 
ly from other donors. 

3. The industrialized countries should 
expand their bilateral assistance programs, 
particularly those that are targeted toward 
improvements in agricultural productivity, 
management capabilities, and meeting the 
basic needs of the poor, including education, 
health and family planning. 

4. Even though we urge an expansion of 
World Bank and IDA lending. we also urge 
that these two agencies look more carefully 
at the market criteria of their loans, to be 
sure that they are not financing the produc- 
tion of products already in world surplus. 

5. Both developed and developing coun- 
tries must devote more attention and re- 
sources to helping reduce Third World rates 
of population growth. If present trends con- 
tinue—and they are likely to do so in the ab- 
sence of greater action—Africa’s half a bil- 
lion people will grow to almost 3 billion, 
India’s 700 million to more than 1.2 billion, 
Mexico’s 70 million to 200 million, before 
stabilizing some time in the next century. 
Such increases will almost certainly be ac- 
companied by higher rates of abortion and 
female infanticide and will destroy any hope 
of economic progress and political stability. 

In the final analysis, the developing coun- 
tries’ futures will depend upon their own 
policies. As Paul Hoffman remarked at the 
beginning of the Marshall Plan, “only the 
Europeans can save Europe.” The develop- 
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ing countries musi get their own economic 
houses in order, and only their own commit- 
ment to wealth-creating strategies, to incen- 
tives for industry and agriculture to im- 
proved savings rates, to better managed 
public projects, and to more responsive bu- 
reaucracies, can assure them a decent 
future-—-no matter what the United States 
and the industrialized world do. 

6. The industrialized couniries should 
therefore support efforts by the more suc- 
cessful newly industrializing countries, such 
as South Korea, to share their experiences 
with other developing countries. South- 
South international development exchanges 
should be greatly expanded, for they offer a 
depoliticized, coliegia) setting for the trans- 
mission of expertise on economic develop- 
ment. They can provide an attractive alter- 
native to the more paternalistic assistance 
models of the past. 

V. International Policy Cooperation and 

International Institutions 

There is a widespread sense of disillusion- 
ment with existing institutions, and little 
enthusiasm for establishing new ones. Yet 
as our previous discussion suggests, there is 
no way that American interests can be ad- 
vanced without a greater effort to strength- 
en the International Monetary Fund, the 
World Bank, and the GATT, and to get 
them to work together more effectively, 
This should be a high priority both for the 
United States and other countries. 

There is also a pressing need for some 
forum where the interrelated problems of 
exchange rates, trade, debt and develop- 
ment can be discussed and negotiated 
among nations. We believe that this can 
only be accomplished at the highest level, 
among heads of government, who have the 
authority to make the critical tradeoffs that 
will inevitably be necessary. 

We therefore urge that: 

1. The industrialized nations should revi- 
talize the summit process, which in recent 
years has degenerated into an annual media 
extravaganza, long on photo opportunities 
and short on substance. The summits now 
need to be used to put the stamp of approv- 
al on package deals or policy trade-offs in 
which the seven summit countries take real 
commitments to modify their policies in the 
general interest. To help assure the follow- 
up of these agreements, a small prestigious 
group of private individuals should be ap- 
pointed to issue a frank and public report to 
governments, evaluating their post-summit 
performance of agreed obligations—a report 
card, in effect, that could inject some disci- 
pline into what has become a superficial and 
even cynical process. 

2. The United States should develop a new 
mechanism to integrate economic decision- 
making within the United States govern- 
ment, so that domestic economic manage- 
ment, trade policy, international debt and 
international development policy are all 
shaped in harmony with a full understand- 
ing of their interrelationships. We stronly 
urge a bold Presidential initative to inte- 
grate all domestic and international eco- 
nomic policy-making in the White House, 
under the authority of a senior Presidential 
advisor working with the appropriate Cabi- 
net officers. 

In conclusion, we repeat our appeal for 
more effective leadership on the part of the 
United States. Today, as never before, 
American economic policies have a global 
impact, and the international consequences 
of those policies reverberate on the U.S. 
economy in ways we need to take more seri- 
ously. In such a world, the U.S. must act, 
above all, to reduce its unprecedented 
budget deficits. 

Clearly, the U.S. has an obligation, both 
to itself and to the rest of the world, to 
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manage its economic affairs in ways that 
strengthen, not weaken, the international 
financial and trading system. So do other 
nations. This will require not only more bal- 
anced domestic policies but a greater degree 
of international ccoperation in which every 
sovereign nation makes its fair contribution 
to a needed economic adjustment. 

For too tong, American economie policy 
has been madè as if the rest of the world did 
not exist. That is an illusion which this 
country no longer bas the luxury to enter- 
tain. The next four years will require Amer- 
ican leadership that is at once more realis- 
tic, more consensual, and more sensitive to 
our domestic responsibilities, than we have 
ever seen, 

Other countries could not reasonably ask 
for more, and we cannot reasonably settle 
for less. 


FRIENDS OF LUBAVITCH OF 
BERGEN COUNTY 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I 
would like to draw my colleagues’ at- 
tention to an exemplary group of citi- 
zens from my home State of New 
Jersey. Indeed, this group of fine citi- 
zens serves as a model for those who 
know of their contribution to our com- 
munity. 

Mr. President, I would like to con- 
gratulate the Friends of Lubavitch 
and its volunteers on their efforts to 
provide much-needed comfort and 
friendship to the terminally ill and to 
those in long-term nursing care. These 
dedicated volunteers visit six area hos- 
pitals, as well as five nursing homes in 
the northern New Jersey are, each and 
every Friday to bring a lovely carna- 
tion and a warm smile to those who 
need it the most—those who are least 
able to help themselves. 

The Friends of Lubavitch have a 
long history of community involve- 
ment. Indeed, the Friends of Luba- 
vitch of Bergen County have been 
active in New Jersey for the last 8 
years sponsoring many religious, edu- 
cational, and social welfare activities, 
only one of which is the Jewish Visita- 
tion Program. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the Friends of Lubavitch 
and its volunteers for their efforts to 
provide lasting support and friendship 
to needy members of the community. I 
wish the Friends of Lubavitch contin- 
ued success in all their endeavors. 


— 


COMMENCEMENT SPEECH BY 
MARY ROEBLING 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, at 
this year’s commencement exercise at 
Marymount College of Virginia, the 
graduation speaker and recipient of an 
honorary L.H.D. degree was one of 
New Jersey’s most distinguished citi- 
zens, Mary G. Roebling of Trenton. 

Mrs. Roebling delivered some very 
inspiring remarks to the graduates. I 
believe that her words are good advice 
for all young Americans. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that her re- 
marks be included in the CONGRESSION- 
AL RECORD at this point. 
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There being no objection, the re- 
marks were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY Mary G. 
ROEBLING 


I have been asked today to talk, at least in 
part, about my philosophy of life. I am not 
sure that my approach to life is vastly dif- 
ferent from that of many other people. I 
certainly am not sure that it is much better. 
All I can be sure of is that it has served me 
extremely well for many years, and if you 
can benefit from hearing about it, I am 
most happy to share it. 

It goes something like this: “Each day I 
seek to preserve my physical health, to grow 
in my mental strength, to allocate my time 
wisely to the most important things, to 
serve God and my church, to love all human 
beings, whatever their needs and wherever 
they may be, to take pride in my homeland 
and in my community, and to work for their 
best interests; to be a dutiful daughter, a 
wise parent, a kind sister, a good neighbor, 
an efficient banker, and a more tolerant, 
more generous and more ideal American 
woman.” 

I think the origin of these ideas goes way 
back to my childhood and to a close rela- 
tionship I had with my wise and caring 
father. I must have been about 10 years old. 
I was very eager to become an adult and 
very eager to accomplish things, and I asked 
my father how I could grow faster. He 
laughed and said: “Mary, right now you are 
growing fast enough, but there is a thing 
you should remember for the future, and 
that is that you can never grow without 
other people. Your family and friends and 
work associates are imperative for your 
growth. You should reach out to other 
people, always in a kind way, and they will 
help you grow. If you should ever shut your- 
self off from people, you will stop growing.” 

All of this was a sizeable bite for a 10-year 
old, and although I always remembered my 
father’s words, I was nearly grown, I guess, 
before I understood their full implications. 

The scientists tell us that mankind's over- 
whelming drive is to survive, that survivial 
is more important than anything else. And 
that strikes me as pretty obvious, because 
without survival we do not have anything. 

But after survival, or perhaps as a part of 
survival, what’s next? To me, the answer 
must be growth. I do not mean just physical 
growth. I am talking of mental growth—the 
acquisition of knowledge and how to use 
that knowledge. I am talking about emo- 
tional growth, emotional stability, and a 
sense of balance and priorities in our emo- 
tions. I am talking also about spiritual 
growth—the realization of God in every- 
thing from the way a flower grows, to the 
story of the good Samaritan to flights in 
outer space, and the way each person is 
bound to everyone else. I am also talking 
about moral growth—the acceptance of and 
the obedience of those rules of behavior we 
have been taught in our religions, and that 
are always common sense, to help each of us 
get along more safety and productively. 

We really do not have a great deal of 
choice about growth, because of the require- 
ments of survival. If we were able to avoid 
growth, and there are some people who 
seem to succeed in this, we would be in trou- 
ble as those people are in trouble. For most 
of us, God and nature have done some plan- 
ning for us, and, in a way, have made things 
a little easier for us. They have made 
growth a requisite for survival. They have 
made us so that we must continue to learn 
all of our lives, so that we know how to rec- 
ognize the good and evil around us, so that 
we can tell the difference between progress 
and backsliding, so that we can absorb and 
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utilize the hundreds of thousands of bits of 
information so important to our physical 
health, mental strength, emotional well- 
being and our spiritual and moral percep- 
tions and conduct. 

I have 2 points to make about this growth. 
The first comes from my father. And that is 
that it is our relationships with other 
people that make our growth possible and 
speed it along. The second point is my point. 
It is to help the growth along consciously. 
Give some thought every day, if possible. to 
what you are learning from other people 
and about other people, and give some 
thought to the way you are stimulated to 
learn still more things, and some thought to 
the way this growth is helping you in your 
life. 

Can you imagine a world without any 
other people in it? It is difficult, but it is not 
nearly so difficult as it would be if there 
were indeed no other people out there—no 
parents, no family, no boyfriends or girl- 
friends, nobody else in the churches, no 
movies or TV, no radio, nobody to wait on 
you in the libraries or to maintain the muse- 
ums and art galleries, no policemen or 
teachers or telephone operators, no bosses 
or employees, nobody in the grocery stores 
or hardware stores or department stores, no 
busses or trains or planes. No doctors, or 
preachers, or priests, or rabbis. 

It is people who make this world go round. 
Notwithstanding man’s great architectural 
and scientific accomplishments, from the 
pyramids to space travel, it has all come 
about because of people, because of the bil- 
lions of individuals who have passed this 
way, and continue, thank God, to pass this 
way, since the beginning of time. 

And you sitting out there, you are one of 
them, you are one of the male or female 
contributors who make this world what it is. 
Thus you are brother or sister to all the 
others. 

By recognizing your place in the family of 
mankind, and by taking advantage of it, by 
doing your part, you can grow and continue 
to grow. And what is the reward of this 
growth? It is the realization and enjoyment 
of the riches of this earth. If there is, in the 
entire universe, any place any richer and 
more beautiful than this world, then it has 
to be heaven. The soul of mankind, the 
mind of mankind and the creativity of man- 
kind, beginning 25,000 years ago, have 
turned the earth into a magnificent 
museum of inspiring art works and writings, 
delightful buildings and structures, and 
hear-moving thoughts and feelings. The 
most beautiful of all these creations, the 
most intricate, the most sophisticated, is 
mankind itself. We also are blessed with 
power, absolutely immense power. Scientists 
tell us that the human mind is the most 
powerful instrument ever created; and the 
thing that human beings developed. called 
love, is the most powerful force ever cre- 
ated. 

With growth you can derive a degree of 
joy never thought possible. You will grow 
because of other people, you will grow by. 
with and through other people, and your 
reward will be appreciation and understand- 
ing of the world’s most beautiful offerings, 
namely, people and the things they have 
created. 

The human experience, my friends, is it. 
The human experience is where it is at. And 
for yourself, you can make this experience 
precious beyond all other types of wealth by 
investing yourself in, and by appreciating 
your relationships with, other people. With- 
out them, no growth is possible. With them, 
growth is perhaps unlimited. And I do not 
mean only your family loved ones. I mean 
the landlord, and the blind man wo sells 
newspapers, the school janitor. the kid who 
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writes dirty words on the wall, the clerk in 
the shoe store, the teller in the bank, and so 
on and on. Each day you progress or back- 
slide, depending on how you interrelate 
with these people, and they progress or 
back-slide, depending on how you interre- 
late with them. 

Since time immemorial, the world’s most 
brilliant and successful people have been 
those who took the time to learn about 
other people, to learn how important those 
people were to them, to learn how to con- 
tribute to the growth of those people and to 
learn how to learn from those people. 

These are some of the reasons behind 
Mary Roebling’s philosophy. It is not only 
acceptable philosophy and it is not original. 
Some of its ideas can be traced to Socrates 
and Confucius as well as religious leaders, It 
recognizes—and this is important—that I am 
inescapably a part of a species known as 
mankind. I can call this a problem if I want 
to, in which case I will really have some 
problems; or I can welcome the blessing 
that it truly is, because it gives me all of the 
incredible benefits of being a thinking, feel- 
ing and creative creature on the greatest of 
all possible worlds. This blessing can give 
me knowledge and spiritual uplift and hap- 
piness and perception and satisfaction of 
almost undreamed of majesty and richness 
if I will accept my needs for other people, if 
I will give them the interest and concern I 
want them to give me, and if I will spend a 
little time each day thinking about my 
learning and growing process. 

Today you are being born. You think you 
were born 18 or 20 or 22 years ago. But 
today is, literally, your commencement, and 
it should be a grand and beautiful feeling. If 
you cannot remember anything else I have 
said today, try to remember this: we profit 
from this life to the extent that we appreci- 
ate and learn from other people, love other 
people, and give them a profit. 

God bless you. 


THANKS TO THOSE WHO ASSIST 
IN FINDING MISSING CHILDREN 


Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, in 
the 4 years that I have been fighting 
to increase the public’s awareness of 
the plight of millions of missing chil- 
dren in this country, I have been over- 
whelmed by the support our efforts 
have received from almost every 
corner of society. Today I would like 
to take a moment to thank all of those 
whose donations of time, money, and 
other resources have been instrumen- 
tal in the joyful reunions of long-sepa- 
rated parents and children. 

I am hosting a breakfast this Friday, 
May 24 to thank these businesses and 
coporations for their contributions in 
behalf of missing children. This break- 
fast is just my way of saying thank 
you for their unselfish efforts and 
dedication to the plight of children. 
But I know that the real satisfaction 
they receive is in knowing that they 
have helped locate a missing child and 
returned that child to the safety of his 
family. And these efforts have been 
successful. Our success stories range 
from the runaway who returned home 
after seeing her picture on a pizza box. 
She said that seeing her picture made 
her realize how much her parents 
must love her to go to those kinds of 
lengths to find her. Or the parental 
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kidnapping victim who saw his picture 
displayed after the showing of 
“Adam” who called home to let his 
mother know he was alive and safe. 
His father had told him that his 
mother didn't want him. or the Rhode 
Island State Police who credit passage 
of the Missing Children Act and pub- 
licity about the National Crime Infor- 
mation Computer in their suecessful 
utilization of the computer. They 
linked an accident to its owner who 
had been a suspect in ã child abduc- 
tion and saw the eventual safe return 
of that child to his family. Or the ordi 
nary citizen, who risked being labeled 
a “nosey neighbor" by persistently 
pursuing her suspicions about a young 
frightened child in the company of an 
elderly neighbor. Her suspicions were 
well founded, the child had been 
snatched from her parents in Califor- 
nia so long ago, that they couldn't 
positively identify her until after blood 
tests were performed. 

Mr. President, this spirit of coopera- 
tion is so pervasive, so far-reaching, 
that Iam unable to give recognition to 
each and every business that deserve 
our thanks. But I would like to take 
this opportunity to applaud the ef- 
forts of a few of them, people whose 
contributions have been felt. through 
out our Nation. 

At the memorial service for Adam 
Walsh, his friends delivered a poign 
ant eulogy, a eulogy that bears repeat- 
ing here: 

If his song is to continue, we must do the 
singing. 

Mr. President, these are the people 
who sing the loudest: 

Abarta— Pittsburgh, PA. 

Acacia Group— Washington, DC 

The Action Agency—Washington, DC. 

Advanced Transformer Company © Bik 
Grove Village, IL. 

American Highway 
CA. 

Amcrican Business Network- U.S. Charn 
ber of Commerce, Washington, DC. 

ASN Television---Orlando, F'1.. 

Bekins Van Lines- Hillside, IL. 

Burger King --Miami, FL. 

Centers for Excellence 
VA. 

The College of American Pathologists 
Skokie, IL. 

Commitron Corporation--Dos Moines, JA. 

E.M. Cornell Trucking —Rothway, NJ. 

C&S Wholesale Grocers--Brattleboro, VT. 

Dynamark Security Centers Charlottcs 
ville, VA. 

Dynamic Solar Systems Corporations 
vernier, FL. 

Duro Paper Bags— Ludlow. KY. 

Eckerd Drugs—Clearwater, FL. 

F.R.S. Industries--Fargo, ND. 

Federal Bureau of Investigations 
ington, DC. 

Fundraiser Products, Inc.--Tampan, NY. 

Good Morning America—New York, NY, 

Greyhound—Phoenix, AZ. 

Guardian Photo, Inc.—Northville, MI. 

Carol Holt—St. Louis. MO. 

IBM— Washington, DC. 

Jamesway—Secaucus, NJ. 

Jedco Paper Corporation—Red Lion, PA. 

Jim Walters Papers—Jacksonville, FL. 

K-Mart Corporation—Troy, MI. 

Lawson's—Cuyahoga Falls, OH. 

Louisiana Power and Light Company 
New Orleans, LA. 

Marfred Industries —Sun Valley, CA. 


Carriers Cerritos, 


Williamsburg. 


Ta 


Wash 
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Marta—Atlanta, GA. 

Metromedia WTTG-Channel 5—Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Mobi) Oil--Washington, DC. 

National Broadcasting Corporation--New 
York, NY. 
National Council of Juvenile and Family 
Court Judges—Reno, NV. 
National Education 
ington, DC. 

National Sheriff's Association- Washing- 
ton, DC. 

New Jersey Transit-- Newark, NJ. 

North Yonkers Preservation and Develop- 
ment Corporation--Yonkers, NY. 

Nicki's Dining and Cocktail—Troy, MI. 

Noble Inc. (National Organization of 
Black Law Enforcement)—Washington, DC. 

Pepsi Cola Bottling Company of Fargo- 
Fargo, ND. 

Perry-Austen 
Moines, IA. 

Playhouse Video- New York, NY. 

Printing Industry of Metropolitan Wash 
ington- Washington, DC. 

Randall Stores -Eau Claire, WI. 

Round’s Inc.- Wauwatosa, WI. 

Springfield Sugar and Products Compa 
ny - Windsor Licks, CT. 

Sun Carriers Express- Philadephia. PA. 

Sun Coast Group Venice, FL. 

Supermarket Communications- New 
York. NY, 

Texize- Greenville, SC. 

‘Thurston Motors—-Charlotte, NC 

Trailways Dallas, TX. 

Trinity Paper and Plastics 
NY. 

Truxad —Pittsburgh, PA. 

Turner Broadcasting System, Ine. 
ta, GA. 

U.S. Army. Office of the Provost Marshal. 
Ft. Sill— Ft. Sill, OK. 

Winston Network, Inc. 

F.W. Woolworth 
NY. 

World Airways—California. 

Worlds of Wonder—California. 


Association.—Wash- 


Bowling Products. Des 


New York, 


Atlan 


Cleveland, OH. 
Company- New York, 


MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. Chirdon, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations which were referred to 
the appropriate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 10:54 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Ms. Goetz, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House has passed 
the following bills, in which it requests 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 1408. An act to amend the Emergen- 
cy Veterans’ Job Training Act of 1983 and 
title 38, United States Code, with respect to 
certain veterans’ employment programs; 

H.R. 1534. An act to convert the tempo- 
rary authority to allow Federal employees 
to work on a flexible or compressed sched- 
ule under title 5, United States Code, into 
permanent authority; 
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H.R. 2343. An act to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to make certain im- 
provements in veterans’ compensation pro- 
grams, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 2344. An act to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to make improvements 
in the National Cemetery System and in the 
Veterans’ Administration program that pro- 
vides assistance to certain disabled veterans 
in acquiring specially adapted residences, 
and to express the sense of the Congress 
with respect to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion home loan origination fee. 


The message also announced that 
pursuant to section 204 of Public Law 
98-459, the Speaker appoints Mr. 


Oscar P. Bobbit of Austin, TX, as a 
member of the Federal Council on the 
Aging. 


At 5:29 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Berry, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House has passed 
the following bills, in which it requests 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R. 1010. An act for the relief of Audrey 
O. Lewis and Emerson R. Vercen; 

H.R. 1529. An act for the relief of Gerald 
M. Hendley; 

H.R. 1783. An act for the relief of Mary E. 
Stokes: 

H.R. 1997. An act to make certain techni- 
cal and conforming amendments to the Lil- 
brary Services and Construction Act, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 2456. An act to amend the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Act in order to 
crease the authorization of appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1985, to extend the au- 
thorization for appropriations for the fiscal 
years 1986 and 1987, and for other purposes: 
and i 

H.R. 2475. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to simplify the im- 
puted interest rules of section 1274 and 483, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that 
the House has agreed to the following 
concurrent resolution, in which it re- 
quests the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. Con. Res. 142. A concurrent resolution 
welcoming the Prime Minister of India, 
Rajiv Gandhi, on the occasion of his official 
visit to the United States. 


MEASURES REFERRED 
The following bills were read the 
first and second times by unanimous 
consent, and referred as indicated: 


H.R. 1010. An act for the relief of Audrey 
O. Lewis and Emerson R. Vereen; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1408. An act to amend the Emergen- 
cy Veterans’ Job Training Act of 1983 and 
title 38, United States Code, with respect to 
certain veterans’ employment programs; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 1529. An act for the relief of Gerald 
M. Hendley; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 1534. An act to convert the tempo- 
rary authority to allow Federal employees 
to work on a flexible or compressed sched- 
ule under title 5, United States Code, in per- 
manent authority; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

H.R. 1783. An act for the relief of Mary E. 
Stokes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2343. An act to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to make certain im- 
provements in veterans’ compensation pro- 
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grams, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 2344. An act to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to make improvements 
in the National Cemetery System and in the 
Veterans’ Administration program that pro- 
vides assistance to certain disabled veterans 
in acquiring specially adapted residences, 
and to express the sense of the Congress 
with respect to the Veterans' Administra- 
tion home loan origination fee; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 2475. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to simplify the im- 
puted interest rules of section 1274 and 483, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Finance. 


MEASURE PLACED ON THE 
CALENDAR 


The following bill was read the first 
and second times by unanimous con- 
sent, and placed on the calendar: 

H.R. 2456. An act to amend the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Act in order to in- 
crease the authorization of appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1985, to extend the au- 
thorization of appropriations for the fiscal 
years 1986 and 1987, and for other purposes. 


SEQUENTIAL REFERRAL OF S. 
259 


Pursuant to the order of May 14, 
1985, the following bill, which was re- 
ported on May 21, 1985 from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce,. Science, and 
Transportation, was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary for a 
period of not to exceed 45 calendar 
days: 

S. 259. A bill tô protect the public interest 
in stable relationship among communities, 
professional sports teams and leagues and in 
` the successful operation of such teams in 
communities throughout the Nation, and 
for other purposes. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. DANFORTH, from the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation, 
without amendment. 

S. 958: A bill to provide authorization of 
appropriations for activities under the Mag- 
nuson Fishery Conservation and Manage- 
ment Act (Rept. No. 99-70). f 

By Mr. DANFORTH, from the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation, 
with amendments. 

S. 959: A bill to amend the Coastal Zone 
Management Act of 1972 to provide authori- 
zation of appropriations, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 99-71). 

S. 990: A bill to consolidate and authorize 
program support and certain ocean and 
coastal programs and functions of the Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion under the Department of Commerce 
(Rept. No. 99-72). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources: 

Marshall B. Babson, of Connecticut, to be 
a Member of the Nationa] Labor Relations 
Board for a term expiring December 6, 1989; 
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Wilford W. Johansen, of California, to be 
a Member of the National Labor Relations 
Board for a term expiring August 27, 1988; 
and 

Rosalie Gaull Silberman, of California, to 
be Member of the Equal Opportunity Com- 
mission for a term expiring July 1, 1990. 


(The above nominations were report- 
ed from the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources with the recommen- 
dation that they be confirmed, subject 
to the nominees’ commitment to re- 
spond to requests to appear and testify 
before any duly constituted committee 
of the Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. SPECTER: 

S. 1184. A bill to promote the public wel- 
fare by protecting dependent children and 
others from institutional abuse; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1185. A bill to promote the public wel- 
fare by protecting institutionalized children 
from abuse; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

S. 1186. A bill to promote the public wel- 
fare by removing juveniles from adult jails; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1187. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, including the Child Protection 
Act, to create remedies for children and 
other victims of pornography, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

S, 1188. A bill to establish standards gov- 
erning the preventive detention of juveniles; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary.. 

S. 1189. A bill to authorize incarceration 
in Federal prisons of convicts sentenced to 
life imprisonment under the habitual crimi- 
nal statute of a State; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 1190. A bill to require States to ‘assure 
that prisoners have training in a marketable 
job skill and basic literacy before releasing 
them on parole; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1191. A bill to provide capital punish- 
ment for murders committed by prisoners 
serving a life sentence; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. . 

By Mr. WILSON (for himself and Mr. 
(CRANSTON): , 

8. 1192. A bill to implement the Coordi- 
nated Operation Agreement; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. BAUCUS: 

S. 1193. A bill to convey certain lands at 
Fort William H. Harrison, Montana to the 
State of Montana for a Montana State Vet- 
erans Cemetery; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

8. 1194. A bill to amend titles IV, XVI, and 
XVIII of the Social Security Act and chap- 
ter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to reverse the present upward trend in the 
poverty rate, particularly among children 
and the elderly; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. METZENBAUM (for himself, 
Mrs. Hawkins, Mr. Rotu, Mr. DOLE, 
Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. SPECTER, Mr. 
Simon, Mr. MCCONNELL, Mr. BUMP- 
ERS, Mr. Denton, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. 
Hetms, Mr. Gore, Mr. Hatcn, Mr. 
Forp, Mr. BRADLEY and Mr. MOYNI- 
HAN): 
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S. 1195. A bill to require that a portion of 
the mail of Congress and the executive 
branch include a photograph and biography 
of a missing child; considered and passed. 

By Mr. MATTINGLY: 

S. 1196. A bill to permit family farmers 
who have obtained loans made by the Farm- 
ers Home Administration or the Small Busi- 
ness Administration to occupy temporarily 
the principal resident and adjoining land 
pledge as collateral for such loans after 
foreclosure, bankruptcy, or voluntary liqui- 
dation; to the Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry. 7 

By Mr. BRADLEY (for himself and 
Mr. LAUTENBERG): 

S. 1197. A bill entitled the “Lead Free 
Drinking Water Act”; to the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works. 

By Mr. WILSON (for himself, Mr. SAR- 
BANES, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. MOYNI- 
HAN, Mr. CHAFFEE, Mr. LAXALT, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. East, Mr. DURENBERGER, 
Mr. McCture, Mr. Nunn, Mr. METZ- 
ENBAUM, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. BENTSEN, 
Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. 
HoLLINGS, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. DoMENICI, 
Mr. STENNIS, Mr. BoscHwitz, Mr. 
Inouye, Mr. Bumpers, Mr. LEAHY, 
Mr. Burpick and Mr. D'AMATO). 

§.J. Res. 140. Joint resolution designating 
the week of June 2 through June 8, 1985 as 
“National Theatre Week”; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT 
AND SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 

By Mr. KASTEN (for himself, Mr. 
SPECTER, Mr. Wattop’ and Mr. 
HATCH): . é 

S. Res. 173. Resolution expressing th 
sense of the Senate that any tax reform 
measure enacted by Congress should restore 
the value of the personal exemption by. in- 
creasing it to a minimum of $2,000 and ‘in- 
dexing it to prevent further erosion of its 
value; to the Committee on Finance. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. SPECTER: 

S. 1184. A bill to promote the public 
welfare by protecting dependent chil- 
dren and others from institutionalized 
abuse; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

DEPENDENT CHILDREN’S PROTECTION ACT 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing the “Dependent 
Children’s Protection Act of 1985,” 
which would prohibit the commitment 
of any juvenile nonoffender or “status 
offender,” to any detention, treat- 
ment, or correctional facility. 

This legislation is substantially iden- 
tical to S. 520, which I introduced in 
the opening days of the 98th Congress. 
S. 520 arose from hearings before the 
Juvenile Justice Subcommittee, which 
I chair, which uncovered disturbing 
administrative practices and abuses at 
juvenile detention facilities in Oklaho- 
ma, a State which at the time was not 
a participant in the Juvenile. Justice 
Act. Our hearings disclosed that of the 
617 juveniles in the secure custody of 
that State’s department of human 
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services on a particular day, 300 were 
locked up for no criminal offense 
whatsoever. Statewide, 53 percent of 
all institutionalized juveniles were 
nondelinguents, locked up only be- 
cause they were abandoned, neglected, 
or physically and sexually abused by 
their families. We also learned that 
these young nonoffenders often were 
being held in the same institutions as 
adjudicated delinquents. and that 
many were jailed or iocked up with 
adults for some periods of time. These 
circumstances often led to serious 
problems of physica! abuse by fellow 
inmates and sometimes guards. 

Since the time of our hearings, Okla- 
homa has become a participating 
State in the Juvenile Justice Act and 
the situation there has improved 
markedly. However, four other 
States—North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nevada, and Wyoming—have not as 
yet decided to participate in the dein- 
stitutionalization goals of the act. In 
those States, very significant problems 
of inappropriate confinement persist. 
For example, in Wyoming, a report of 
the Governor's Committee on Trou- 
bled Youth estimated that roughly 
4,159 of the 6,420 juveniles arrested in 
1982 were held in adult jails. 

Moreover, as we are made painfully 
aware every year, problems persist 


even in participating States. The U.S. 
General Accounting Office, in a report 
issued March 22, 1983, examined juve- 
nile detention practices in five States 
which are participating under the Ju- 
venile Justice Act, and found ‘“ques- 


tionable detention practices” in all five 
States. The report concluded that only 
slight progress appears to have been 
made in reducing the use of secure de- 
tention and that many questionable 
detentions still occur. It found that ju- 
veniles were detained for long periods 
of, time; that juveniles committed for 
treatment were held in detention fa- 
cilities where treatment was not pro- 
vided; that standards for juvenile de- 
tention facilities were not met; and 
that some methods used to separate 
juveniles from adults were inadequate 
or created isolation. The report, which 
suggested ways that the Federal Gov- 
ernment could help States improve 
their detention practices, also noted 
questionable detention practices by 
the Federal Government itself—for ex- 
ample, in the operations of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. 

Furthermore, by the administra- 
tion's own figures, as contained in the 
budget materials prepared by the 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention for fiscal year 1986, 
some 22,000 juveniles remain in “inap- 
propriate institutional confinement” 
in participating States. Nevertheless, 
the administration asserts that the 
goals of deinstitutionalizing status of- 
fenders “have been met" and seeks the 
complete elimination of funding for 
OJJDP, which stands at a fiscal year 
1985 level of $67.3 million. 
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I am pleased that these proposals 
have been roundiy and unhesitatingly 
rejected at every stage of the Senate 
budget process to date. On March, 1, 
1985, as chairman of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice Subcommittee, I wrote to Chair- 
man THURMOND urging that the full 
Judiciary Committee, in formulating 
its views and estimates on the fiscal 
year 1986 budget under section 301(c) 
of the Budget Act, reject the adminis- 
tration’s proposal to phase out OJJDP 
funding. On March 4, the full Judici- 
ary Committee recommended contin- 
ued funding for OJJDP at the current 
fiscal year 1985 level. This is the level 
which has been incorporated into both 
the Budget Committee version of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 32 and 
the Dole substitute. 

In these actions, and in reauthoriz- 
ing last year the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974, 
the Congress has recognized that 
much remains to be done. This is true 
not only with regard to the deinstitu- 
tionalization objectives of the Juvenile 
Justice Act, but also with regard to de- 
veloping satisfactory alternatives to 
detention. This point is tragically illus- 
trated by the recent case of an 11- 
year-cld boy who was arrested in con- 
nection with what now appears to 
have been a playground accident, and 
was incarcerated in a District of Co- 
lumbia courthouse cell. While in de- 
tention, he was brutally raped by two 
older juveniles charged with serious 
crimes. Clearly, the method of custody 
in this case was entirely inappropriate 
and the risk was obvious. When an in- 
cident such as this can occur even in 
one of the more enlightened jurisdic- 
tions, it strongly suggests that it is not 
yet the time to “phase out” OJJDP's 
responsibilities regarding juvenile de- 
tention practices. 

To the contrary, I believe that it is 
tirne for Congress to act decisively to 
remove the last of these unfortunate 
children from inappropriate secure de- 
tention. Currently, participation in 
the Juvenile Justice Act is purely vol- 
untary and discretionary on the part 
of the States. The bill which I am in- 
troducing today would mandate that 
all noncriminal juveniles be removed 
from secure detention throughout the 
United States, and would provide a 
civil remedy, in the form of an individ- 
ual civi! rgtits action, for any person 
aggrie.ed by an inappropriate deten- 
tion. 

This legislation’s predecessor, S. 520, 
underwent extensive scrutiny before 
the Judiciary Committee. On June 21, 
1983, at a hearing before the Juvenile 
Justice Subcommittee, extensive testi- 
mony was received from private as 
well as public witnesses, including 
Paul Mones, director of an organiza- 
tion called Juvenile Advocates; Ira M. 
Schwartz of the Humphrey Institute 
of Public Affairs at the University of 
Minnesota; Arnold Sherman, naticnal 
executive director of Campfire Inc.; 
Gregory L. Coler, director of the Illi- 
nois Department of Children and 
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Family Services; Carole J. Verostek, of 
the Western Wyoming Juvenile Jus- 
tice Project; and W. Donald Reader, a 
juvenile court judge from Ohio serving 
as chairman of the Legislation and 
Governmental Regulation Committee 
of the National Counsel of Juvenile 
and Family Court Judges. S. 520 was 
then marked up by the subcommittee 
to reflect certain recommendations 
made at the hearing. 

Subsequently, on June 14, 1984, at a 
hearing before the Constitution Sub- 
committee, to which S. 520 had been 
jointly referred, further testimony was 
received from Alfred S. Regnery, Ad- 
ministrator of OJJDP; Father Bruce 
Ritter of Covenant House in New York 
City; Detective Warren McGinniss of 
the New York City Police Depart- 
ment’s Runaway Division; Mark I. 
Soler, executive director of the Youth 
Law Center in San Francisco, CA; Bar- 
bara Fruchter, of the Juvenile Justite 
Center of Pennsylvania; and Paul 
DeMuro, of the Division of Youth 
Services in Essex County, NJ. The 
Constitution Subcommittee took no 
action on the bill. 

One issue deserving special com- 
ment, because it was considered in 
some detail at the Constitution Sub- 
committee hearing last year, is the rel- 
atively rare case of a juvenile mani- 
festing such extreme self-destructive 
behavior that some form of limited 
but intensive detention may be neces- 
sary. Father Bruce Ritter of Covenant 
House provided the subcommittee 
with five compelling examples of cases 
in which a child's behavior was so self- 
destructive as to seriously endanger 
his or her mental or physical health, 
and where placement in a nonsecure 
setting already had been tried and had 
failed—cases most often involving 
drugs or prostitution, As Father Ritter 
noted with regard to these children: 
“If we forbid coercive intervention by 
the State, we are effectively consign- 
ing them to gradual suicide." 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
description of those cases provided by 
Father Ritter be included in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

This problem has led me to under- 
take an intensive investigation of pos- 
sible alternatives to traditional secure 
detention which might be appropriate 
in dealing with these rare cases. One 
of the approaches under consideration 
is so-called staff secure detention, in 
which detention is accomplished by 
means of around-the-clock supervision 
by trained staff, rather than by archi- 
tectural restraints such as the barred 
windows and locked doors traditionally 
used in detention. Because so little is 
known about the scope and effective- 
ness of this concept, however, Sena- 
tors DENTON, METZENBAUM, and I have 
written to the General Accounting 
Office requesting a detailed survey of 
existing staff secure facilities, includ- 
ing a review of their effectiveness and 
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the potential for abuse. This survey is 
now well underway. 

I ask unanimous consent that our 
letter to the GAO be included in the 
Record at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

In connection with this matter, I 
note with some dismay that OJJDP 
issued proposed regulations on Febru- 
ary 13, 1985, which propose to make 
staff secure detention permissible 
under the Juvenile Justice Act. Clear- 
ly, such a step is premature at this 
time. Physical restraint—whether by 
bars and locks or by burly staffers 
grappling with children—can be un- 
necessarily coercive and damaging. 
Many questions on this subject remain 
to be answered. 

Mr. President, the time is ripe to 
take this important step to protect the 
welfare of juvenile nonoffenders in 
this country. I urge my colleagues to 
join me moving for prompt passage of 
this important legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill be printed at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

S. 1184 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, THAT THIS 
ACT MAY BE CITED AS THE “DEPENDENT CHIL- 
DREN'S PROTECTION Acr oF 1985”. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
that— 

(1) deprived, neglected, and abused juve- 
niles and juveniles who present noncriminal 
behavior problems are frequently assigned 
to the care and custody of the States; and 
(2) the placement of these juveniles in 
secure detention, or correctional facilities 
constitutes punishment because such place- 
ment— 

(A) imposes unnecessary burdens on the 
junveniles’ liberty; 

(B) unnecessarily endangers the juveniles’ 
personal safety; 

(C) abridges the juveniles’ right to care 
and treatment; 

(D) interferes with the juveniles’ right to 
family integrity and further exacerbates the 
juveniles’ alienation from family, peers, and 
community; 

(E) increases the probability that these ju- 
veniles will later engage in delinquent or 
criminal behavior; and 

(F) stigmatizes the juveniles by associat- 
ing them with criminal behavior. 

tb) The Congress declares that the consti- 
tutional rights of juveniles guaranteed by 
the fourteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States shall be enforced 
by prohibiting the punitive detention of ju- 
veniles who have not been adjudicated or 
charged to have committed any offense that 
would be criminal if cominitted by an adult. 

Sec. 3. Chapter 21 of title 42, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end the following new suochapter: 

“SUBCHAPTER XI—JUVENILE NONOFFENDERS 

IN SECURE DETENTION 


“Sec. 2000j-1. Prohibition against secure de- 
tention. 

“No State shall assign a juvenile nonof- 
fender committed to its care or custody to 
any secure detention or correctional facility. 
“Sec. 2000j-2. Definitions. 

“For purposes of this subchapter— 
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“(a) the term ‘juvenile nonoffender’ 
means any person under age eighteen, who 
has not been adjudicated to have committed 
an offense that would be criminal if commit- 
ted by an adult, unless that person is lawful- 
ly in detention pending trial of charges re- 
lating to an offense that would be criminal 
if committed by an adult. 

“(b) the term ‘secure detention or correc- 
tional facility’ means any public or private 
residential facility which— 

“(1) includes construction fixtures de- 
signed to restrict physically the movements 
and activities of juveniles or other individ- 
uals held in lawful custody in such facility; 
and 

“(2XA) is used for placement, prior to or 
after adjudication and disposition of any ju- 
venile who has been charged with delin- 
quency, or for holding a person charged 
with or convicted of a criminal offense; or 

“(B) is used to provide medical, education- 
al, special educational, social, psychological, 
and vocational! services, corrective and pre- 
ventative guidance and training, and other 
rehabilitative services designed to protect 
the public. Provided, however, That nothing 
contained in this Act shall be interpreted to 
prohibit any State from committing any ju- 
venile to any medical facility in accordance 
with applicable law and procedures. 

“(c) the term ‘State’ means any State of 
the United States, the District of Columbia, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and 
the Commonwealth of the Northern Mari- 
ana Islands. 


“Sec. 2000j-3. Civil actions. 


“Any person aggrieved by a violation of 
this subchapter may bring a civil action 
under this chapter for damages and equita- 
ble relief.”’. 

Sec. 4. The tabie of sections for chapter 21 
of title 42, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end the following: 


“SUBCHAPTER XI—JUVENILE NONOFFENDERS 
IN SECURE DETENTION 


“2000j-1. Prohibition against secure deten- 
tion. 

“2000j-2. Definitions. 

“2000j-3. Civil actions.. 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, DC, February 11, 1985. 
Mr. CHARLES A. BOWSHER, 
Comptroller General of U.S. General Ac- 
counting Office, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. BOWSHER: We are writing to re- 
quest that the GAO conduct a survey and 
evaiuation of staff secure juveniie detention 
programs across the country. 

During the course of consideration of the 
1984 reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974, 
particular consideration was given to the 
relative merits of secure versus staff secure 
detention of certain juvenile status offend- 
ers. Ultimately, the issue was left unad- 
dressed in the legislation (signed into law on 
October 12, 1984, as title II, chapter VI. divi- 
sion II, subdivision A of Public Law 98-473), 
due to various concerns about the scope and 
effectiveness of the staff secure concept. 

In using the term “staff secure,” we are 
referring to detention which is accom- 
plished by means of around-the-clock super- 
vision by trained staff, rather than—as in 
the case of traditional means of secure de- 
tention—by architectural restraints, such as 
barred windows and locked doors. The con- 
cept has sparked a considerable amount of 
intensive intervention—such as juveniles 
whose way of life actively endangers their 
safety—and who would not otherwise be ap- 
propriate for secure detention by virtue of 
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having been found delinquent or in viola- 
tion ofa valid court order. But concerns 
have been raised that the precise nature, 
scope, and purpose of the concept have 
never been clearly delineated, and that such 
ambiguity might lead to overzealous appli- 
cation by judges and excessive physical re- 
straint by staff. 

We request that, in conducting your 
survey of existing staff secure facilities, you 
also consult with individuals knowledgeable 
in and familiar with the staff secure con- 
cept, and that you seek to determine the ap- 
propriate uses, purpose, most effective form, 
and optimum duration of staff secure deten- 
tion. Your report should appraise its effec- 
tiveness, as well as its advantages and disad- 
vantages relative to other forms of deten- 
tion, and should include a proposed legisla- 
tive definition of the concept which would 
afford maximum effectiveness and mini- 
mum potential for abuse. 

Some existing facilities utilizing staff 
secure detention for status offenders are 
the following: The Juvenile Justice Center, 
at 5738 Thomas Avenue in Philadelphia, 
whose very knowledgeable executive direc- 
tor, Mrs. Barbara Fruchter, may be reached 
at (215) 735-4948; Aunt Martha’s Youth 
Service Center, run by Ethel Mull, at (312) 
747-2701, who also heads the Task Force of 
State Providers, located in Illinois; Youth 
Care, located in North Carolina, Director, 
Randy Dale, (919) 378-9109; Seabury Barn, 
Stony Brook, N.Y., Director, Jimmie Green, 
(516) 751-1411; Monroe County Youth Shel- 
ter, Bloomington, Indiana, contact: Anne 
DeBlasi, (812) 335-7429; the Open Inn, 
Tuscon, Arizona, contact: Yvette Citizen, 
(602) 296-5437; Family Crisis Intervention 
Unit, San Francisco, California, contact: 
Dennis Sweeney, (415) 731-5740; and Youth 
Shelter of Galveston, Texas, contact: Mary 
Cooper, (409) 763-8861. 

General contacts: Jim Oleson, former di- 
rector of the Alphine Mental Health Center 
in Colorado, at (303) 453-2757; also Ellen 
Greenberg, American Psychological Associ- 
ation, Washington, D.C., (202) 955-7742. 

We greatly appreciate your prompt atten- 
tion to this request. Please keep us and the 
staff of the Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 
informed of your progress. 

Sincerely, 
JEREMIAH DENTON, 
HOWARD METZENBAUM, 
ARLEN SPECTER, 
Chairman. 


CASE HISTORIES 


Angela, age 16, came to Under 21 after she 
fled from her pimp in a Southern state. He 
had threatened to kill her for disobedience; 
she had been assaulted by his associates in 
the past. Angela's mother was a prostitute; 
she was raped by her stepfather at age 10, 
and began working the streets at 12. She 
was placed in foster care as a neglected 
child, but repeatedly ran away and went 
back to the streets. Angela was severely in- 
fected with V.D., and was advised that a 
hysterectomy was necessary, but never re- 
mained in placement long enough for treat- 
ment. In Angela's state, PINS jurisdiction 
went to age 17, but no child could be held in 
a locked placement on a PINS. Angela's 
social worker informed Under 21 that he be- 
lieved only one course of action was open to 
him to attempt to help her: to ask the court 
to emancipate her, and then have her ar- 
rested and locked up as an adult. A protec- 
tive, secure PINS placement could provide 
an alternative to such a course. Angela ulti- 
mately agreed to return to her home state, 
but fled the bus before arriving. Her current 
whereabouts are unknown. 
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Kathy, age 14, ran away from her Florida 
home and began working the streets in 
NYC. After falling deeply in debt to her 
pimp, she fled to Under 21 and agreed to go 
home. When her mother came to take her 
away, however, Karen ran from the bus sta- 
tion back to the streets. She became affili- 
ated with a brothel and was arrested several 
times for prostitution, both as a juvenile 
and as an adult. On one occasion she was 
adjudicated a PINS and remanded by 
Family Court to a group home; on another 
she was placed in a group home pending 
trial for robbery and larceny; on both occa- 
sions she quickly left her placement. She 
also had frequent contacts with Under 21 
staff. whose efforts to convince her to leave 
the streets were futile. She finally fled the 
brothel and went to fetch clothes from the 
apartment of 2 prostitutes she had previous- 
ly known. They tried to force her to work 
for them, and when she resisted, they 
bound her to a chair and later tortured her. 
She escaped and landed in a hospital, and 
after a period of recovery she went back 
with her mother to Florida. Soon thereafter 
she stole money and suitcases from her 
mother and set out again for NYC, but she 
was intercepted on the way and has been 
placed in a psychiatric clinic in Florida. 

Beth, age 12, was temporarily placed at 
Under 21 by the NYPD Runaway Squad 
pending her return home. She had been 
picked up for prostitution, and had agreed 
to testify against her pimp, who had kid- 
napped her. However, she told an Under 21 
attorney that she had been kidnapped from 
another pimp. She did indeed want to testi- 
fy against the second, “bad” pimp, but then 
she wanted to return to her first pimp, who 
is “good” and “nice” to her. She stated that 
she intended to escape from the Runaway 
Squad and return to the streets. 

Margarita, age 14,.ran away from an abu- 
sive uncle to live with a 21-year-old ‘“‘boy- 
friend". Both her parents were deceased. 
She quit school and became involved in 
drugs. Her 18-year-old brother, concerned 
by her lifestyle and two drug overdoses, no- 
tified BCW of her case as an abandoned 
child. A case was opened, but Margarita re- 
fused to meet with a social worker or accept 
placement. She remains on the streets. 

Pete first ran away from home at the age 
of 14. He dropped out of school in the 7th 
grade and began ‘‘working” a couple of girls. 
Later he became a stripper in a male bur- 
lesque joint, and combined that with high 
priced hustling. He got into trouble with the 
law for selling stolen goods. The staff at 
Under 21, during his numerous fruitless 
visits, found him to be suicidal. His present 
whereabout are unknown. 


By Mr. SPECTER: 

S. 1185. A bill to promote the public 
welfare by protecting institutionalized 
children from abuse; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

JUVENILE DETENTION EMPLOYEES CLEARANCE 

ACT 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing a bill, entitled the 
“Juvenile Detention Employees Clear- 
ance Act of 1985,” designed to offer 
Federal assistance to the States in 
order to facilitate thorough back- 
ground record checks before individ- 
uals are hired to work with young 
people in official custody. That such 
checks are not being made is plain and 
is unacceptable. The Subcommittee on 
Juvenilt Justice, which I chair, has re- 
ceived striking testimony on the fre- 
quency of prior criminal records 
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among persons charged with abusing 
young people. 

In order for detention of juveniles to 
be a rehabilitative rather than a hard- 
ening experience, we must insure that 
young people in trouble are not sub- 
jected to physical attacks or sexual as- 
saults by their custodians, and are not 
preyed upon by common criminals 
who are inappropriately hired for offi- 
cial responsibilities. 

The American Correctional Associa- 
tion's Commission on Accreditation 
for Corrections has long deemed it es- 
sential that there be criminal record 
checks of new employees, in order to 
determine whether they previously 
have committed criminal acts that 
have a specific relationship to job per- 
formance: 

While policy should not automatically 
preclude the employment of whole classes 
of persons, such as ex-offenders, the facility 
or parent agency administration should be 
aware of any criminal conviction(s) which 
would preclude working with juveniles in a 
detention setting. 

Similarly, President Reagan's Task 
Force on Victims of Crime has recog- 
nized that, whiie most of those who 
work with young people desire to help 
and educate them, there are those 
who seek to victimize children. The 
task force recommended that: 

School authorities should check the arrest 
and conviction records for sexual assault, 
child molestation, or pornography offenses 
of anyone applying for work in a school, in- 
cluding anyone doing contract work involv- 
ing regular proximity to students, and make 
submission to such a check a precondition 
for employment. 

The bill I am introducing today is 
based upon S. 521, which I introduced 
in the 98th Congress. It is designed to 
strengthen the incentive for State au- 
thorities to utilize all available identi- 
fication services, whether they are the 
Federal Government's criminal justice 
information services, such as the com- 
puterized criminal history system and 
fingerprint service of the FBI, or State 
exchanges of information such as 
those now being facilitated through 
the interstate identification index. 
Consistent with the recommendations 
of the Attorney General's Task Force 
on Violent Crime, the Federal Govern- 
ment is providing an index of States 
having criminal histories of certain in- 
dividuals so that interested States can 
then communicate directly regarding 
the contents of those criminal histo- 
ries. 

By whatever means proves most ef- 
fective, we must insure the availability 
of accurate criminal history informa- 
tion for confidential use in evaluating 
individuals seeking jobs which would 
place them in contact with troubled 
youths. 

Mr. President, although S. 521, the 
predecessor to this bill, failed to pass 
in the 98th Congress, the Congress did 
make strides in the direction of pro- 
tecting children through criminal 
record checks. At my urging, a provi- 
sion patterned after S. 521 was includ- 
ed in the fiscal year 1985 continuing 
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resolution late in the 98th Congress. 
That provision provides $25 million in 
Federal financial assistance to States 
which voluntarily establish procedures 
for nationwide criminal record checks 
of all employees who have regular con- 
tact with children. Such record checks 
should be mandatory rather then vol- 
untary. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled; That this 
Act may be cited as the “Juvenile Detention 
Employees Clearance Act of 1985”. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
that— 

(1) Governing agencies operating juvenile 
detention, correction, care and treatment fa- 
cilities may employ a former criminal of- 
fender because they are not aware of crimi- 
nal backgrounds and convictions in other ju- 
risdictions; 

(2) employing former criminal offenders 
convicted of violent, assaultive conduct or 
sexual-related offenses to work in juvenile 
facilities exposes juveniles committed to of- 
ficial custody to abuse and mistreatment; 

(3) béfore hiring former criminal offend- 
ers or assigning them inappropriate employ- 
ment opportunities working with juveniles 
committed to official custody, Government 
agencies should conduct criminal record 
checks to ascertain whether they committed 
criminal acts that bear on specific work re- 
sponsibilities. 

Sec. 3. Add to chapter 21 of title 42 the 
following new section: 

“SEcTION 1. (a) No person shall be em- 
ployed at a facility maintained for the de- 
tention, correction, care or treatment of ju- 
veniles unless a nationwide criminal record 
check has been conducted to ascertain 
whether the individual has engaged in 
criminal acts that have a specific relation- 
ship to job performance and whether he 
poses a significant danger of abuse or mis- 
treatment of the juveniles. 

(b) The Attorney General shall assist 
State governments in their efforts to con- 
duct criminal record checks on persons seek- 
ing employment at facilities maintained for 
the detention, correction, care or treatment 
of juveniles by furnishing criminal identifi- 
cation and criminal history information on 
a confidential basis and facilitating the ex- 
change of such information through a na- 
tional index of State records, such as the 
Interstate Identification Index.”. 


By Mr. SPECTER: 

S. 1186. A bill to promote the public 
welfare by removing juveniles from 
adult jails; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

JUVENILE INCARCERATION PROTECTION ACT 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing the “Juvenile Incar- 
ceration Protection Act of 1985’, to 
provide for removal of all juveniles 
from adult jails and lockups in this 
country. 

This bill is derived from S. 522, 
which I introduced at the start of the 
98th Congress. S. 522 was the subject. 
of extensive hearings before the Judi- 
ciary Committee, and the legislation I 
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am introducing today reflects certain 
changes made by the Juvenile Justice 
Subcommittee in markup last year, as 
well as certain technical changes. 
Hearings were conducted before the 
Juvenile Justice Subcommittee on 
February 24, 1983, in the context of an 
inquiry into the reauthorization of the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act of 1974, with a particular 
emphasis on the act’s prohibitions re- 
garding the detention of juveniles in 
adult jails and lockups. Testimony was 
received from a broad range of private 
and public witnesses, including Mark 
Soler, executive director of the Youth 
Law Center in San Francisco, CA; 
John Masters, deputy warden of the 
Chester County Prison in Westchest- 
er, PA; Robert Shepherd, director of 
the youth advocacy clinic at the Uni- 
versity of Richmond School of Law; 
and James Brown, director of the 
Community Research Center at the 
University of Illinois. 


At a subsequent hearing before the 
Constitution Subcommittee on June 
14, 1984, testimony was received from 
Alfred S. Regnery, the Administrator 
of the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention in the De- 
partment of Justice; Father Bruce 
Ritter, of Covenant House in New 
York City; Detective Warren McGin- 
niss, of the New York City Police De- 
partment’s Runaway Division; Bar- 
bara Fruchter, of the Juvenile Justice 
Center of Pennsylvania; Judith John- 
son, of the Nationa! Coalition for Jail 
Reform; and Paul DeMuro, of the Di- 
vision of Youth Services, Essex 
County, NJ. Particular attention was 
given in these hearings to exploring 
and affirming the constitutional basis 
for the civil rights actions which would 
be authorized by this legislation. 


In 1980, the Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquency Prevention Act was amend- 
ed to require that all juveniles be re- 
moved from adult jails and lockups by 
1985. According to Justice Department 
statistics, however, there are still ap- 
proximately 300,000 children locked 
up in adult jails each year throughout 
the country. And according to a 1983 
University of Illinois report for the 
Justice Department, only about 10 
percent of these children are held for 
serious crimes. That same study also 
found that almost 10 percent of these 
children are 13 years old or younger; 
that almost one-quarter are accused of 
committing no crime at all or of some- 
thing that would not be a crime if 
done by an adult, such as truancy; 
that thousands are neglected, dis- 
turbed, retarded, handicapped, or 
abandoned children, the victims of 
abuse and neglect by others; and that 
jailed juveniles commit suicide at five 
times the rate of other juveniles. 

The abuses that result from this sit- 
uation are many and they are well 
documented. Not only do many jails 
subject juveniles to a risk of beatings 
and sexual abuse, but they also have 
proven to be distressingly effective 
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places for impressionable youngsters 
to learn the sordid business of crime. 

In one case, Jeff, age 16, had caused 
his mother worry because of alcohol 
and marijuana use. His mother sought 
help for her reluctant son through the 
West Virginia court system. Jeff even- 
tually was placed on probation, ad- 
judged truant, and sent to an adult 
jail. While in jail, Jeff was brutally 
stomped and kicked to death by two 
adult men who were awaiting trial for 
armed robbery, arson, and burglary. 

In another case, John, age 17, was 
one of 4,000 youths between the ages 
of 14 and 18 sent to adult jails in Vir- 
ginia each year. John, who was men- 
tally retarded, was locked up for 
having written a $17 bad check. The 
jail guards, who referred to John as 
“fresh meat,” threw him into a cell 
with four others, some of whom had 
been convicted of the rape of another 
young inmate 2 months earlier. John 
was beaten, gagged. tied up, and re- 
peatedly raped. 

Often, it is the victims who are vic- 
timized. A 15-year-old girl was raped at 
home by her half-brother in Virginia. 
After making only a cursory attempt 
to find emergency shelter, authorities 
committed her to the Norfolk County 
Jail overnight. The distraught girl was 
taken to court the next day in hand- 
cuffs and leg irons, as though she were 
the accused. And in Ohio, a 15-year- 
old female honor student, with no pre- 
vious arrest record, was held in jail for 
using her parents’ car without their 
permission. She was sexually assaulted 
by the jailer and two 20-year-old male 
prisoners. 

In August 1982, in D.B. v. Tewks- 
bury, 545 F.Supp. 896 (D. Ore. 1982), 
the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Oregon held that the constitutional 
rights of juveniles are violated by con- 
finement in adult jails. The court went 
on to state that attempts to separate 
juveniles from the adult population in 
these lockups left the juveniles with- 
out “work, exercise, education or 
recreation.” without “privacy when 
showering, using toilets or maintain- 
ing feminine hygiene,” and without 
“staff supervision to protect children 
from harming themselves” or others. 

In Gary W. v. State of Louisiana, 
437 F.Supp. 1209 (E.D. La. 1976), the 
U.S. District Court for the Eastern 
District of Louisiana held that the in- 
voluntary confinement of a child is a 
“curtailment of liberty since it stigma- 
tizes those confined and may at times 
exceed even criminal incarceration in 
its destructive impact on an individ- 
ual’s personal freedoms.” Accordingly, 
the court held that such confinement 
unnecessarily endangers the juvenile’s 
personal safety and violates the juve- 
nile’s 14th amendment right to funda- 
mental fairness. 

Other courts have held that inap- 
propriate incarceration of juveniles 
also violates the eighth amendment. 
In Swansey against Elrod, the court 
held that, under the eighth amend- 
ment, children implicated in a crime 
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may not be subjected to devastating 
psychological and physical conditions. 
According to the court, evolving stand- 
ards of decency require that a higher 
standard of care be provided for juve- 
nile detainees than for adults. 

Mr. President, the problem of incar- 
cerating juveniles in adult facilities 
has been with us for hundreds of 
years. In the past we were ignorant of 
the consequences of jailing juveniles 
with adults. We did not realize that 
this particular attempt to control chil- 
dren and their delinquent behavior 
was, to the contrary, exacerbating the 
situation. As long ago as 1899, with the 
founding of the first juvenile court in 
Chicago, knowledgeable citizens, 
youth workers, correctional officials, 
and political leaders have called for 
the complete removal of juveniles 
from adult jails. In 1961 the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency de- 
clared: 

The answer to the problem is to be found 
neither in writing off the sophisticated 
youth by jailing him, nor in building sepa- 
rate and better designed juvenile quarters in 
jails and police lockups. The treatment of 
youthful offenders must be divorced from 
the jail and other expensive “money saving” 
methods of handling adults. 


Since then, dozens of national orga- 
nizatidns have taken similar positions, 
including the American Bar Associa- 
tion, the American Correctional Asso- 
ciation, the National Urban League, 
the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, the National Association of 
Counties, the National League of 
Cities, and perhaps most significantly, 
the National Sheriff's Association. 
These organizations and dozens more 
have joined together to form the Na- 
tional Coalition for Jail Reform. Such 
a wide-ranging coalition was in large 
part responsible for convincing Con- 
gress to move, in the 1980 amend- 
ments to the Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquency Prevention Act, beyond the 
sight-and-sound separation require- 
ments in the 1974 act to the more ex- 
acting standard requiring actual re- 
moval of most juveniles from adult 
jails. 

At the Constitution Subcommittee 
hearing last year, Father Bruce Ritter 
of Covenant House in New York City 
stated: 

Whatever one thinks of the need to bring 
some coercive power to bear on certain juve- 
niles, no benefit whatsoever, to either the 
child or the public, can result from his or 
her incarceration with adults. The only 
“beneficiaries” of jailing children will be the 
adult inmates, who wili thereby have virtu- 
ally unlimited opportunities to exercise do- 
minion in every dimension over their young 
comrades—from simple psychological] tyran- 
ny. to pedagogy in every fine point of the 
criminal life. to constant. devastating sexual 
subjugation. Because an extraordinary 
number of states—27 by the last count I 
have seen—refuse to end this practice on 
their own, creation of a federally enforcea- 
ble civil right seems to me necessary and 
critically important. 


To Father Ritter’s statement, I 
should add that the 27 States to which 
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he refers are not necessarily in non- 
compliance with the requirements of 
the Juvenile Justice Act. The act's var- 
ious limitations and exceptions—for 
example, it need not apply in low-pop- 
ulation rural areas—are broad enough 
to permit the jailing of hundreds of 
thousands of juveniles every year. 

Mr. President, the treatment of 
youthful offenders must be severed 
from the adult system. The absolute 
prohibition of housing juveniles in 
adult jails is a necessary step toward 
achieving this goal. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. á 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcORD, as follows: 


S. 1186 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Juvenile Incarcer- 
ation Protection Act of 1985”. 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
that— 


(1) juveniles account for nearly 20 per 
centum of the arrests for crimes in the 
United States today; 

(2) an estimated four hundred and seven- 
ty-nine thousand juveniles are held in pre- 
trial detention in adult jails and lockups 
each year; 

(3) the holding of juveniles in adult jails 
may encourage delingency and criminal be- 
havior; and 

(4) delinquency results in enormous 
annual cost and immeasurable loss of 
human life, personal security, and wasted 
human resources. 

(b) The Congress further finds that the 
holding of juveniles in adult jails and lock- 
ups constitutes punishment, violates the ju- 
veniles’ due process right to fundamental 
fairness and unnecessarily endangers the 
personal safety of juveniles. Congress de- 
clares that the constitutional rights of juve- 
niles guaranteed by the fifth and four- 
teenth amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States shall be enforced by pro- 
hibiting the detention of juveniles who are 
not charged with or convicted of crimes as 
adults in jails and lockups also used for 
adults. 

Sec. 3. Chapter 21 of title 42, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end the following new subchapter: 


“SUBCHAPTER X—JUVENILE INCARCERATION 


“Sec. 2000i-1. Prohibition against juvenile 
incarceration. 


“Except as provided in Section 2000i-2 
below, after December 8, 1987, no juvenile 
as defined by the law of any State except 
those juveniles charged or convicted as 
adults shall be detained or confirmed in any 
jail or lockup for adults, except that the At- 
torney General shall promulgate regula- 
tions that— 

“(A) recognize the special needs of areas 
characterized by low population density 
with respect to the detention of juveniles; 
and 

“(B) shall permit the temporary detention 
in adult facilities of juveniles charged with 
serious crimes against persons where no ex- 
isting acceptable alternative is available and 
where the juveniles so detained shall have 
no regular contact with adult persons incar- 
cerated because they have been convicted of 
a crime or are awaiting trial on criminal 
charges. 
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“Sec. 2000i-2. Exception: likelihood of harm 
to other juveniles, 

“Where the court finds, upon application 
of the prosecuting authority, that the de- 
tention in a juvenile facility of a juvenile ad- 
judicated as a delinquent may pose a signifi- 
cant likelihood of harm to other juveniles so 
detained, the court may order that such ju- 
venile be detained in an adult facility. 

“Sec. 2000i-3. Civil actions. 

“Any person aggrieved by a violation of 
this subchapter may bring a civil action 
under this chapter for damages and equita- 
ble relief."’. 

Sec. 4. The table of sections for chapter 21 
of title 42, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end the following: 

SUBCHAPTER X—JUVENILE INCARCERATION 
“2000i-1. Prohibition against juvenile incar- 


ceration. 

“2000i-2. Exception: likelihood of harm to 
other juveniles. 

“2000i-3. Civil actions.”’. 


By Mr. SPECTER: 

S. 1187. A bill to amend title 18, 
United States Code, including the 
Child Protection Act, to create reme- 
dies for children and other victims of 
pornography, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

PORNOGRAPHY VICTIMS PROTECTION ACT 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing a bill, the “‘Pornog- 
raphy Victims Protection Act of 1985,” 
which would represent a major step 
forward in the campaign against 
sexual exploitation of children and 
women. 

This bill is substantially similar to S. 
3063, which I introduced in the 98th 
Congress. It would allow victims of 
child pornography and adults who are 
coerced, intimidated, or fraudulently 
induced into posing or performing in 
pornography to institute Federal civil 
actions against producers and distribu- 
tors. If they prevail, such child or 
adult victims would recover treble 
damages and their costs of suit. In ad- 
dition, victims could obtain injunc- 
tions to prevent further production 
and distribution of the pornography. 
Furthermore, the bill authorizes the 
Attorney General to seek $100,000 in 
civil penalties from any person violat- 
ing Federal child or adult pornogra- 
phy statutes. 

The bill also includes new criminal 
sanctions against coerced adult por- 
nography. Criminal prohibitions on 
production and interstate distribution 
of such pornography would be incor- 
porated into current child pornogra- 
phy statutes. Any person who forced 
another to perform in pornography to 
be distributed interstate would be sub- 
ject to 10 years imprisonment and 
$100,000 in criminal fines. 

This legislation results from exten- 
sive hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Juvenile Justice, at which I ex- 
plored new approaches to combating 
pornography. The subcommittee has 
heard from many witnesses, including 
victims of sexual exploitation, experts 
on the harm caused by involvement in 
pornography and the connection be- 
tween violent pornography and sexual 
aggression, women advocating broad 
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civil remedies, and the American Civil 
Liberties Union, which expressed con- 
cern that some remedies being pro- 
posed may violate the first amend- 
ment. 


The factual and legal issues sur- 
rounding pornography clearly are dif- 
ficult and complex. Witnesses dis-. 
agreed sharply about the general 
social effects of such materials. Of 
course, even if one accepts that por- 
nography has deleterious effects, legis- 
lation in this area must be crafted 
carefully in light of the Constitution's 
protection of the right of free speech. 

Testimony before the subcommittee 
provided substantial evidence that 
many individuals are forced to per- 
form sexual acts suggested by porno- 
graphic materials, and suffer serious 
harm as a result. These harms are es- 
pecially severe when children are the 
victims of pornographers. Adult 
women and men often are brutalized 
through rapes, beatings and threats to 
coerce them into sexually explicit per- 
formances. Pornographic films are re- 
plete with scenes in which victims are 
beaten, dismembered, bitten, and cut, 
with blood and wounds graphically 
shown. In movies known as snuff 
films, victims sometimes are actually 
murdered. 


People are coerced into performing 
in pornography largely because a huge 
national market exists for such mate- 
rials. Consumers have spent hundreds 
of millions of dollars to see these mag- 
azines, films, and video tapes. Given 
the enormous profit potential of such 
productions, elimination of this type 
of coercion will require Government 
action. The Pornography Victims Pro- 
tection Act of 1985 therefore crimina- 
lizes the production of sexually explic- 
it materials through coercion, intimi- 
dation or fraudulent inducement, if 
the defendant knows that the materi- 
als will be shipped interstate. It also 
prohibits the interstate distribution of 
such materials if a defendant knows 
they were produced against the will of 
the person depicted. 


As a supplement to the criminal 
sanctions, the legislation gives eligible 
victims a direct civil action against 
pornographers and against those who 
knowingly distribute child or coerced 
adult pornography. Such civil actions 
will help ensure that pornography vic- 
tims will be compensated by their ex- 
ploiters. Under the bill, victims would 
receive three times their actual dam- 
ages, and the costs of bringing suit. In 
addition, victims could seek injunc- 
tions to prevent further distribution of 
material produced against their will. 


It is important to note that such in- 
junctions will never constitute a prior 
restraint of speech. The bill makes 
clear that no injunction may be issued 
prior to a full adversary proceeding 
and a final judicial determination that 
the material constitutes child or co- 
erced adult pornography. 


In addition to providing monetary 
and injunctive relief to victims, direct 
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civil actions will facilitate enforcement 
of related criminal statues. Current 
enforcement of these laws is seriously 
inadequate. This is due, in part, to the 
difficulties prosecutors face in discov- 
ering those who produce child and co- 
erced adult pornography. Investiga- 
tions of these cases generally are diffi- 
cult, expensive and time consuming, 
and victims frequently cannot be iden- 
tified. Furthermore, prosecutors 
simply have not given child pornogra- 
phy cases high priority, often on the 
grossly mistaken assumption that this 
is a victimless crime. Such attitudes 
seem to be changing, but there re- 
mains an urgent need for alternative 
protective mechanisms. 

Civil causes of action represent a val- 
uable new tool for enforcing Federal 
prohibitions on child and coerced 
adult pornography. Since the burden 
of proof is far less stringent in civil 
proceedings, legal attacks on pornog- 
raphers would be greatly facilitated. 
In addition, evidence obtained in the 
course of a civil proceeding often 
would be available for later use in 
criminal prosecutions. 

The Pornography Victims Protec- 
tion Act of 1985 provides one further 
mechanism for deterring sexual ex- 
ploitation and compensating victims. 
Under the bill, the Attorney General 
is authorized to seek $100,000 in civil 
penalties from child and coerced adult 
pornographers. If the Government 
prevails, it is authorized to distribute 
the penalty money among all of the 
identified victims in the case. Like a 


direct action for victims, a Govern- 
ment action for civil penalties will be 
subject to a lower burden of proof 
than in a criminal prosecution, and 
this should facilitate action against 
pornographers. Unlike direct actions, 


however, victims would not be re- 
quired to come forward publicly. This 
is an especially valuable benefit in 
child pornography cases, since many 
child victims are unwilling or unable 
to endure the severe traumas of court- 
room testimony. 

In addition to establishing several 
new civil and criminal remedies, this 
bill expands the scope of Federal child 
pornography laws in one further way. 
Currently, these statutes are limited 
to situations in which child pornogra- 
phy producers know or should know 
that the pornographic materials will 
be disseminated interstate. This bill 
would expand Federal law by creating 
civil remedies where children or adults 
themselves are transported interstate 
for the purpose of producing pornog- 
raphy, even if no interstate distribu- 
tion can be established. 

I believe the Pornography Victims 
Protection Act of 1985 will effectively 
combat much sexual exploitation in 
the United States, while giving victims 
the opportunity to recover significant 
compensation for their injuries. As I 
have noted, it is based upon discus- 
sions with a broad range of experts 
and interested parties, and upon nu- 
merous hearings before the Juvenile 
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Justice Subcommittee. Because of the 
complex nature of the issue, including 
its possible first amendment impact, 
more hearings will be held, and fur- 
ther revisions to the bill may result. 
What is important now is that we con- 
tinue to move ahead in our search for 
an effective and fair means of combat- 
ing the national tragedy of child por- 
nography and sexual exploitation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

S. 1187 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Pornography Vic- 
tims Protection Act of 1985". 

Sec. 2. Section 2251 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking out “sub- 
section (c)" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“subsection (d)" and by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof the following: “or 
if such person knows or has reason to know 
that the minor was transported in interstate 
or foreign commerce for the purpose of pro- 
ducing any such visual depiction of such 
conduct”; 

(2) in subsection (b), by striking out “sub- 
section (c)" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“subsection (d)" and by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof the following: “or 
if such person knows or has reason to know 
that the minor was transported in interstate 
or foreign commerce for the purpose of pro- 
ducing any such visual depiction of such 
conduct"; 

(3) by inserting immediately after subsec- 
tion (b) the following: 

“(c1) Any person who coerces, intimi- 
dates, or fraudulently induces an individual 
18 years or older to engage in any sexually 
explicit conduct for the purpose of produc- 
ing any visual depiction of such conduct 
shall be punished as provided under subsec- 
tion (d), if such person knows or has reason 
to know that such visual depiction will be 
transported in interstate or foreign com- 
merce or mailed, if such visual depiction has 
actually been transported in interstate or 
foreign commerce or mailed, or if such 
person knows or has reason to know that 
the individual 18 years or older was trans- 
ported in interstate or foreign commerce for 
the purpose of producing any such visual 
depiction of such conduct. 

“(2) Proof of one or more of the following 
facts or conditions shall not, without more, 
negate a finding of coercion under this sub- 
section: 

(A) that the person is or has been a pros- 
titute; 

“(B) that the person is connected by blood 
or marriage to anyone involved in or related 
to the making of the pornography; 

“(C) that person has previously had, or 
been thought to have had, sexual relations 
with anyone, including anyone involved in 
or related to the making of the pornogra- 
phy; 

“(D) that the person has previously posed 
for sexually explicit pictures for or with 
anyone, including anyone involved in or re- 
lated to the making of the pornography at 
issue; 

“(E) that anyone else, including a spouse 
or other relative, has given permission on 
the person's behalf; 

“(P) that the person actually consented to 
a use of the performance that is changed 
into pornography; 
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“G) that the person knew that the pur 
pose of the acts or events in question was to 
make pornography: 

“(H) that the person signed a contract to 
produce pornography: or 

“(1) that the person was paid or otherwise 
compensated.”’; 

(4) in subsection (c). by striking out “(te)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘(d)"; and 

(5) by amending the heading to read as 
follows: 


“82251. Sexual exploitation”. 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 2252(a1) of litle 18, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

“(C) the producing of such visual depic- 
tion involved the use of an adult who was 
coerced, intimidated, or fraudulently in- 
duced to engage in sexually explicit conduct 
and the person knows or has reason to know 
that the adult was coerced, intimidated, or 
fraudulently induced; and 

“(D) such visual depiction depicts such 
conduct; or”, 

(b) Section 2252(a)(2) is amended by— 

(1) striking out “and” and the semicolon 
in clause (A) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“or the production of visual depiction in- 
volved the use of an adult who was coerced, 
intimidated, or fraudulently induced to 
engage in sexually explicit conduct and the 
person knows or has reason to know that 
the adult was coerced, intimidated, or fraud- 
ulently induced; and”. 

(c) The heading for section 2252 is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 


“82252. Certain activities relating to material ìn- 
volving sexual exploitation”. 


Sec. 4. (a) Chapter 110 of part I of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by redesig- 
nating section 2255 as section 2261. 

(b) Chapter 110 of part J of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
after section 2254 the following: 


“§ 2255. Civil remedies. 


“(a) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction to prevent and 
restrain violations of section 2251 or 2252 by 
issuing appropriate orders, including— 

“(1) ordering any person to divest himself 
of any interest. direct or indirect, in any 
legal or business entity; 

(2) imposing reasonable restrictions on 
the future activities or investments of any 
person including prohibiting such person 
from engaging in the same type of legal or 
business endeavor; or 

“(3) ordering dissolution or reorganization 
of any legal or business entity after making 
due provision for the rights of innocent per- 
sons. 

“(b) The Attorney General or any person 
threatened with loss or damage by reason of 
a violation of section 2251 or 2252 may insti- 
tute proceedings under section (a) and, in 
the event that the party bringing suit pre- 
vails, such party shall recover the cost of 
the suit, including a reasonable attorney's 
fee. Pending final determination, the court 
may at any time enter such restraining 
orders or prohibitions, or take such other 
actions, including the acceptance of satisfac- 
tory performance bonds. as it shall deem 
proper. For purposes of this section, a viola- 
tion of section 2251 or 2252 shall be deter- 
mined by a preponderance of the evidence. 

‘“(c) Any victim of a violation of section 
2251 or 2252 who suffers physical injury, 
emotional distress, or property damage as a 
result of such violation may sue to recover 
damages in any appropriate United States 
district court and shall recover threefold 
the damages such person sustains as a result 
of such violation and the cost of the suit, in- 
cluding a reasonable attorney's fee. For pur- 
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poses of this section, a violation of section 
2251 or 2252 shall be determined by a pre- 
ponderance of the evidence. 

“(d) A final judgment or decree rendered 
in favor of the United States in any criminal 
proceeding brought by the United States 
under this chapter shall estop the defend- 
ant from denying the essential allegations 
of the criminal] offense in any subsequent 
civil proceeding. 

“(e) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to authorize any order restraining 
the exhibition, distribution or dissemination 
of any visual material without a full adver- 
sary proceeding and a final judicial determi- 
nation that such material contains a visual 
depiction of sexually explicit conduct, as de- 
fined by section 2261 of this chapter, en- 
gaged in by a minor or by a person who was 
coerced, intimidated, or fraudulently in- 
duced to engage in such sexually explicit 
conduct. 

“§ 2256. Civil penalties. 

(a) Any person found to violate section 
2251 or 2252 by preponderance of the evi- 
dence shall be liable to the United States 
Government for a civil penalty of $100,000 
and the forfeiture of any interest in proper- 
ty described in section 2254. The Attorney 
Genera] may bring an action for recovery of 
any such civil penalty or forfeiture against 
any such person. If the Attorney General 
prevails he may also recover the cost of the 
suit, including a reasonable attorney's fee. 

"(b) If the identity of any victim of an of- 
fense provided in section 2251 or 2252 is es- 
tablished prior to an award of a civil penalty 
made to the United States under this sec- 
tion, the victim shall be entitled to the 
award. If there is more than one victim, the 
court shall apportion the award among the 
victims on an equitable basis after consider- 
ing the harm suffered by each such victim. 
“6 2257. Venue and process. 

“(a) Any civil action or proceeding 
brought under this chapter may be institut- 
ed in the district court of the United States 
for any district in which the defendant re- 
sides, is found, has an agent, or transacts his 
affairs. 

“(b) In any action under section 2255 or 
2256 of this chapter in any district court of 
the United States in which it is shown that 
the ends of justice require that other par- 
ties residing in any other district be brought 
before the court, the court may cause such 
parties to be summoned, and process for 
that purpose may be served in any judicial 
district of the United States by the marshal 
of such judicial district. 

“(c) In any civil or criminal action or pro- 
ceeding under this chapter in the district 
court of the United States for any judicial 
district, a subpoena issued by such court to 
compel the attendance of witnesses may be 
served in any other judicial district except 
that no subpoena shall be issued for service 
upon any individual who resides in another 
district at a place more than one hundred 
miles from the place at which such court is 
held without approval given by a judge of 
such court upon a showing of good cause. 

"(d) All other process in any action or pro- 
ceeding under this chapter may be served 
on any person in any judicial district in 
which such person resides, is found, has an 
agent, or transacts his affairs. 

“E 2258. Expedition of actions. 

“In any civil action instituted under this 
chapter by the United States in any district 
court of the United States, the Attorney 
General may file with the clerk of such 
court a certificate stating that in his opin- 
ion the case is of general public importance. 
A copy of that certificate shall be furnished 
immediately by such clerk to the chief 
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judge or in his absence to the presiding dis- 
trict judge of the district in which such 
action is pending. Upon receipt of such 
copy, such judge shall designate immediate- 
ly a judge of that district to hear and deter- 
mine the action. The judge designated to 
hear and determine the action shall assign 
the action for hearing as soon as practicable 
and hold hegrings and make a determina- 
tion as expeditiously as possible. 

“8 2259. Evidence. 

“In any proceeding ancillary to or in any 
civil action instituted under this chapter the 
proceedings may be opened or closed to the 
public at the discretion of the court after 
consideration of the rights of affected per- 
sons. 


“8 2260. Limitations. 


“A civil action under section 2255 or 2256 
of this chapter must be brought within six 
years from the date the violation is commit- 
ted. In any such action brought by or on 
behalf of a person who was a minor at the 
date the violation was committed, the run- 
ning of such six-year period shall be deemed 
to have been tolled during the period of 
such person's minority.”’. 

Sec. 5. (a) The section analysis for chapter 
110 of part I of title 18, United States Code, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“CHAPTER 110—SEXUAL EXPLOITATION 
“2251. Sexual exploitation. 

"2252. Certain activities relating to material 
involving sexual exploitation. 

“2253. Criminal forfeiture. 

“2254. Civil forfeiture, 

"2255. Civil remedies. 

“2256. Civil penalties. 

"2257. Venue and process. 

“2258. Expedition of actions. 

"2259. Evidence. 

“2260. Limitations. 

2261. Definitions for chapter. 

“2262. Severability.”’. 

(b) The chapter analysis for part I of title 
18, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing the item relating to chapter 110 and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“110, Sexual Exploitation 

Sec. 6. Chapter 110 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting after 
section 2261 the following: 

“§ 2262. Severability. 

If the provisions of any part of this Act or 
the amendments made by this Act, or the 
application thereof, to any person or cir- 
cumstances is held invalid, the provisions of 
the other parts of this Act or the amend- 
ments made by this Act and their applica- 
tion to other persons or circumstances shall 
not be affected. 


By Mr. SPECTER: 

S. 1188. A bill to establish standards 
governing the preventive detention of 
juveniles; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

JUVENILE PREVENTIVE DETENTION STANDARDS 

ACT 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing a bill, entitled the 
“Juvenile Preventive Detention Stand- 
ards Act of 1985,” to ensure that deci- 
sions to detain juveniles are guided by 
clearly defined legal standards in light 
of the decision by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of 
Schall versus Martin. This bill is sub- 
stantially the same as S. 2854, which I 
introduced in the 98th Congress and 
which was the subject of hearings 
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before the. Juvenile Justice Subcom- 
mittee. 

The issue of preventive detention is 
one which has been gonsidered exten- 
sively in the crimifial law field and has 
been debated extefRsively on the floor 
of the U.S. Senate in a variety of con- 
texts. The presumption of innocence, 
one of the most fundamental protec- 
tions in the criminal law, customarily 
requires that those charged with crime 
be admitted to bail prior to the deter- 
mination of guilt. 

There are, however, limited circum- 
stances in which it is necessary that 
this principle give way, such as where 
there is a habitual criminal whose 
demonstrated tendencies indicate that 
pretrial release would subject the com- 
munity to a high risk of repeat crime. 
Standards governing most preventive 
detention situations were established 
in the omnibus crime bill passed by 
this body last year. 

The detention of juveniles prior to 
adjudication or disposition of their 
cases is one of the most serious prob- 
lems in the administration of juvenile 
justice. Some experts estimate that up 
to 1 million juveniles are detained 
each year. Many of these youths are 
held under harsh conditions at a high 
cost to themselves and the taxpayers. 
As a result of being detained, many ex- 
perience a variety of harmful and last- 
ing psychological effects. 

In Schall versus Martin, the Su- 
preme Court upheld as constitutional 
the preventive detention of juveniles. 
In my judgment, preventive detention 
of juveniles should occur only subject 
to exacting standards. The standards 
upheld in Schall versus Martin have 
been roundly criticized. This bill de- 
fines standards for preventive deten- 
tion of juveniles in a way that will pro- 
tect the interests of the community 
and at the same time protect the 
rights of juveniles. 

On June 19, 1984, the Subcommittee 
on Juvenile Justice, which I chair, 
held hearings to consider preventive 
detention of juveniles. Many witnesses 
testified about the need to ensure that 
decisions about pretrial detention are 
guided by clearly enumerated stand- 
ards. Among those expressing this sen- 
timent was Judge Margaret Driscoll, 
the distinguished jurist and former 
chairperson of the Subcommittee on 
Standards of the National Advisory 
Committee for Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention. Judge Dris- 
coll noted the enormous potential for 
arbitrariness and unfairness if judges 
are not provided with criteria by 
which to make pretrial detention deci- 
sions. Today, such decisions often are 
based on extremely limited informa- 
tion, and are made after only a few 
minutes of deliberation. Under such 
circumstances, the welfare of juveniles 
may be seriously imperiled. 

The costs of detaining juveniles can 
be exceedingly high. Based on my ex- 
perience as district attorney of Phila- 
delphia, and as chairman of the Sen- 
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ate’s Juvenile Justice Subcommittee, I 
am convinced that detained juveniles 
often sustain very serious impacts 
from such incarceration. At a mini- 
mum, juvenile detainees are stigma- 
tized. As Justice Marshall noted in 
Schall versus Martin: 

The impressionability of juveniles may 
make the experience of incarceration more 
injurious to them than to adults: all too 
quickly juveniles subjected to preventive de- 
tention come to see society at large as hos- 
tile and oppressive and to regard themselves 
as irremediably “delinquent.” 

Given the problems that may result 
from improper detention of juveniles 
and given the great risk of improper 
detention absent meaningful stand- 
ards, it is essential that pretrial deten- 
tion procedures be conducted accord- 
ing to predetermined legal criteria. 
This bill would accomplish that goal. 

The bill stipulates that any State in 
which State or local law enforcement 
programs receive Federal financial as- 
sistance, including aid received pursu- 
ant to the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Act or any other 
provision of law, must not detain a ju- 
venile who has not been found guilty 
of an offense which would be criminal 
if committed by an adult, unless cer- 
tain procedural requirements are met. 

Under the bill, a juvenile could not 
be detained unless a petition for delin- 
quency were filed within 24 hours of 
arrest. An adversary hearing wouid 
then be held within 24 hours of filing. 
The juvenile would have a right to 
counsel at this hearing. 

Before ordering preventive deten- 
tion, the State would have to establish 
that the juvenile is a fugitive from an- 
other jurisdiction, an official of which 
has formally requested that the jun- 
venile be placed in detention or, alter- 
natively, that there is probable cause 
to believe that the juvenile has com- 
mitted a serious crime of violence 
which in the case of an adult would be 
punishable by a sentence of 1 year or 
more and which, if proven, is likely to 
result in commitment to a secure de- 
tention facility. 

In the later situation, the State 
would have to establish one of three 
additional factors in order to detain 
the juvenile: first, that there is a sub- 
stantial probability that the juvenile, 
if released, would commit a serious 
crime of violence; or second, that the 
juvenile is an escapee from an institu- 
tion or other placement facility to 
which he or she was sentenced under 
previous adjudication of criminal con- 
duct; or third, that the juvenile has a 
demonstrable recent record of adjudi- 
cations for willful failure to appear at 
juvenile proceedings. 

The bill] also provides that a juvenile 
may be detained only if no adequate, 
less restrictive alternative is available. 
All decisions to detain a juvenile must 
be explained by the responsible offi- 
cial or judge in an explicit written 
statement of the reasons for rejecting 
any less restrictive form of release. 

At every stage in the proceedings, 
the State would bear the burden of es- 
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tablishing by clear and convincing evi- 
dence any relevant facts necessary to 
detain a juvenile. Under this standard, 
the State would be required to prove 
its case by more than the “preponder- 
ance of evidence” customarily required 
in a civil proceeding, but by less than 
proof “beyond a reasonable doubt,” as 
would be necessary for a criminal con- 
viction. In addition, the bill makes 
clear that the State need not detain a 
juvenile simply because detention 
would be permitted under these guide- 
lines. No category of alleged conduct 
or background, in and of itself, would 
be determinative of whether a juvenile 
should be detained. Rather, the re- 
sponsible authority would be charged 
with an obligation to exercise discre- 
tion, and to release a juvenile where, 
notwithstanding the presence of the 
above-mentioned factors, release is 
consistent with the interests of the 
community and of the juvenile. 

I believe that this legislation repre- 
sents a balanced approach to the prob- 
lem of inadequate standards in preven- 
tive detention cases. While ensuring 
that decisionmaking will be principled, 
the bill leaves officials with needed 
flexibility to evaluate individual cir- 
cumstances in specific cases. In this 
way, the Juvenile Preventive Deten- 
tion Standards Act is a sound step 
toward further improving our juvenile 
justice systems and ensuring that our 
Nation’s young people are accorded 
fair treatment in the eyes of the law. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

S. 1188 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Juvenile Preven- 
tive Detention Standards Act of 1985”. 

Sec. 2. Part D of title II of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: 

“JUVENILE PREVENTIVE DETENTION 

“Sec. 264. (a) The Attorney General shall 
withhold Federal financial assistance, in- 
cluding payments under this Act, for the 
law enforcement programs of any State or 
local government unless the law of such 
State or local government provides that a 
juvenile who is charged with a crime but 
who has not been adjudicated to be guilty of 
committing an offense which would be 
criminal if committed by an adult may only 
be detained in a secure detention facility 
subject to the following conditions: 


“(1) No juvenile shall be detained for the . 


purpose of— 

“(A) punishing, treating, or rehabilitating 
the juvenile, 

“(B) allowing parents to avoid their legal 
responsibilities, 

“(C) satisfying demands by a victim, the 
police, or the community, 

“(D) permitting more convenient access to 
the juvenile, or 

“(E) facilitating further interrogation or 
investigation, y 

“(2) No juvenile shall be detained unless a 
petition for delinquency is filed within 24 
hours of arrest. 
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“(3) No juvenile shall be detained unless 
the juvenile is accorded an adversary hear- 
ing in court within 24 hours of the filing of 
the petition for delinquency. The hearing 
shall be held subject to the following re- 
quirements: 

“(A) the juvenile, the parents of the juve- 
nile, and their attorneys shall be given 
notice of the hearing immediately upon an 
intake official's decision that the juvenile 
will not be released prior to the hearing; 

“(B) the juvenile shall be represented by 
an attorney and accompanied by the juve- 
nile’s parents, if they choose to attend; and 

“(C) the juvenile and the attorney shall 
have full access to all information and 
records upon which a judge relies in refus- 
ing to release the juvenile from detention, 
or in imposing conditions of supervision. 

(4) No juvenile shall be detained unless a 
court of competent jurisdiction determines 
within 24 hours of the hearing required by 
paragraph (3), that there is probable cause 
to believe that the juvenile— 

“(A) has been verified to be a fugitive 
from another jurisdiction, an official of 
which has formally requested that the juve- 
nile be placed in detention; or 

“(B) has committed a serious crime of vio- 
lence which in the case of an adult would be 
punishable by a sentence of one year or 
more, and which if proven is likely to result 
in commitment to a secure detention facili- 
ty, and one or more of the following addi- 
tional factors is present: 

“(i) there is a substantial probability that 
the juvenile would, if released, commit a se- 
rious crime of violence based upon a finding 
that thé juvenile has a demonstrable recent 
record of adjudications for violent conduct 
resulting in physical injury to others; 

“(ii) the juvenile is an escapee from an in- 
stitution or other placement facility to 
which he or she was sentenced under previ- 
ous adjudication of criminal conduct; or 

“qii) the juvenile has a demonstrable 
recent record of adjudications for willful 
failure to appear at juvenile proceedings. 

“(5) No juvenile shall be detained before 
or after a hearing unless there is no less re- 
strictive alternative that will reduce the 
risks of flight or of serious harm to the 
physical safety of the juvenile or others, All 
decisions to detain a juvenile must be ex- 
plained in a written statement by the re- 
sponsible official or judge that explicitly 
states the reasons for rejecting any less re- 
strictive form of release. 

“(6) At every stage of the proceedings the 
State will bear the burden of establishing by 
clear and convincing evidence any relevant 
facts necessary to detain a juvenile. 

“(7) A juvenile who is excluded from man- 
datory release shall not automatically be de- 
tained. No single category of alleged con- 
duct or background in and of itself shall jus- 
tify a failure to exercise discretion to re- 
lease. 

“(b) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘serious crime of violence’ means criminal 
homicide, forcible rape, mayhem, kidnap- 
ping, aggravated assault and robbery.”. 


By Mr. SPECTER: 

S. 1189. A bill to authorize incarcer- 
ation in Federal prisons of convicts 
sentenced to life imprisonment under 
the habitual criminal statute of a 
State; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

CAREER CRIMINAL INCARCERATION ASSISTANCE 
ACT 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing the “Career Crimi- 
nal Incarceration Assistance Act of 
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1985.” This bill is based upon S. 58, 
which I introduced in the 98th Con- 
gress. In the last Congress, I authored 
the Armed Career Criminal Act of 
1983, which made the commission of a 
felony involving use of a firearm a 
Federal offense if the defendant had 
three prior felony convictions, was 
signed into law by President Reagan 
as part of the Comprehensive Crime 
Control Act on October 12, 1984. 

The bill I introduce today is an 
equally important part of our effort to 
deal with the plague of career crimi- 
nals—those 10 percent of criminals 
who are responsible for 70 percent of 
all serious crime. 

The bill grants the Attorney Gener- 
al authority to incarcerate in Federal 
facilities persons convicted and sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment in State 
courts under State habitual offender 
statutes. 

Permitting these persons to be trans- 
fered to Federal prisons will encourage 
more prosecutions under State career 
criminal statutes. These statutes nor- 
mally allow judges to sentence habitu- 
al offenders for significant periods in 
order to keep them from engaging in 
further criminal! activity. Often, local 
district attorneys have task forces spe- 
cially created to target career crimi- 
nals. Unfortunately however, long- 


term incarceration of these criminals 
is nearly impossible due to already 
crowded conditions in State prisons. 
«Indeed, State prisoners sometimes are 
set free early to make room for the 
continuing stream of newly convicted 


persons. 

By holding persons sentenced to life 
imprisonment under States’ career 
criminal statutes, the Federal Govern- 
ment would reduce the burden of such 
sentences on States, and encourage 
them to actively seek long sentences 
for career criminals under such stat- 
utes. 

Recent statistics show that State 
prison populations continue to in- 
crease at an alarming rate. In 1984, 
24.281 prisoners were added to the 
prison rolls in the States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. During the same 
period, 2,337 prisoners entered the 
Federal prison system. The number of 
inmates sentenced to State prisons for 
more than 1 year grew by 6.2 percent, 
whereas the comparable population in 
Federal prisons grew by only 4.8 per- 
cent. Even these statistics do not tell 
the full story. At the end of 1984, 
State prison systems were operating at 
approximately 110 percent of capacity. 
There was a backlog in local jails of 
more than 11,000 prisoners: over- 
crowding accounted for the early re- 
lease of more than 17,000 inmates in 
14 States. Overcrowding also resulted 
in the operation of the entire prison 
systems of six States and the District 
of Columbia under a court order or 
consent decree. At least cne major 
prison was being operated under court 
order or consent decree in 25 other 
States, The prison populations in 
States without court intervention in- 
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creased at 9.2 percent compared to a 
2.9-percent increase in State systems 
entirely under court order. 

The States need help from the Fed- 
eral Government to reduce over- 
crowded prison conditions. Society 
needs States to actively utilize existing 
career criminal statutes. This bill 
serves both those: goals, by allowing 
special targeting efforts to be directed 
at career criminals by States without 
adding to their crowding problems. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

S. 1189 


Be il enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United Siates of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
Congress finds that— 

(1) career criminals commit a large per- 
centage of the violent and major felonies af- 
flicting society, causing immeasurable phys- 
ical injury to innocent persons and damage, 
destruction, or loss to their property esti- 
mated at billions of dollars annually, there- 
by terrorizing lawabiding citizens, disrupt- 
ing the community, and undermining re- 
spect for law: 

(2) the continuing criminal activity of 
career criminals adversely affects interstate 
commerce; 

(3) despite prior convictions for serious of- 
fenses, many repeat offenders are placed on 
probation or sentenced to unduly short 
terms of imprisonment by State judges, to 
the detriment of public safety; 

(4) many repeat offenders cannot reason- 
ably be rehabilitated and, unless incarcerat- 
ed for life, will commit further felonies; 

(5) many States have “habitual criminal” 
statutes providing for life sentences for 
repeat offenders, upon subsequent felony 
convictions; 

(6) many State prison systems are severely 
overcrowded, understaffed, and unable to 
confine convicts sentenced to life imprison- 
ment under such statutes in a safe, secure. 
and humane manner; 

(7) State judges may be deterred by the 
lack of sufficient prison space, staff, and 
funding from imposing life sentences for 
repeat offenders as provided by State law, 
and the legislatures in those States without 
habitual criminal statutes may be dissuaded 
by such considerations from enacting such 
statutes; 

(8) the interests of justice and public 
safety would be served if State authorities 
felt free to impose life sentences for repeat 
major offenders unrestrained by such con- 
siderations: 

(9) the Federal Bureau of Prisons some- 
times has empty cells available and can 
make additional space available by consoli- 
dating inmates, consistent with suitable 
Standards, and ultimately can open addi- 
tional institutions and cells, without great 
cost or delay, in certain Federal facilities, 
including abandoned military facilities and 
Public Health Service Hospitals; and 

(10) the Federal Bureau of Prisons has an 
outstanding record in safely, effectively, and 
humanely confining inmates sentenced to 
life imprisonment. 

(b) The Congress declares that the pur- 
pose of this Act is to remove undue re- 
straints on States imposing life sentences on 
repeat major offenders by authorizing the 
Federal Government to assume custody of 
prisoners sentenced under State habitual 
criminal statutes to imprisonment for life, 
without cost to the State. 
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Sec. 2. (a) Upon request by a State pursu- 
ant to section 3, the Federal Bureau of Pris- 
ons of the Department of Justice shall 
promptly arrange and accept custody of 
convicts who are sentenced to life imprison- 
ment under the habitual criminal statutes 
of a State, to the extent that space is or can 
be made readily available in the Federal 
prison system. The Federal Bureau of Pris- 
ons shall confine such convicts until certifi- 
cation to the Attorney General by appropri- 
ate authorities of the state that the sen- 
tence of a transferred prisoner has been ter- 
minated by parole, pardon, or otherwise as 
provided by state law, or, absent such certi- 
fication, for the natural life of the prisoner. 

(b) This Act shall apply only to the incar- 
ceration of persons sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life under the State habitual crimi- 
nal statutes after the date of enactment. 

Sec. 3. (a) All applications for Federal in- 
carceration under this Act shall be subject 
to approval by the Attorney General of the 
United States and shall include a certifica- 
tion by the State that the prisoner to be 
transferred has been sentenced to life im- 
prisonment under a State habitual offender 
statute. 

(b) The Attorney General shal] have the 
authority to review the nature and circum- 
stances of the offenses committed by any 
prisoner whe is proposed for transfer and 
the existing capacities of the State prison 
system from which transfer is sought. The 
Attorney General may reject any applica- 
tion for Federal incarceration based upon 
such considerations and upon the availabil- 
ity of space in the federal prison system, 
The decisions of the Attorney General 
under this subsection shall not be subject to 
review by Federal or State courts. 


By Mr. SPECTER: 

S. 1190. A bill to require States to 
assure that prisoners have training in 
a marketable job skill and basic liter- 
acy before releasing them on parole; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

CRIMINAL REHABILITATION IN STATE PRISONS 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing a bill to encourage 
criminal rehabilitation in State pris- 
ons by providing prisoners with train- 
ing in a marketable job skill and basic 
literacy. 

We must impose tough sentences on 
tough criminals, particularly career 
criminals. At the same time, however, 
we must make a realistic effort at re- 
habilitation where possible. 

As district attorney of Philadelphia, 
I visited all of the prisons of Pennsyl- 
vania, and I have had occasion for 
more recent visits to Pennsylvania 
prisons as a Senator. These experi- 
ences have shown me that many con- 
victs are routinely released as func- 
tional illiterates without a skill or 
trade. It is not surprising that many of 
these convicts return to the streets 
and commit more crimes. 

This bill requires that States make a 
good-faith effort to ensure that pris- 
oners released after a term of impris- 
onment of 2 years or more have had 
training in reading, writing, and a 
basic job skill. In this way. such pris- 
oners will be able to earn their way 
lawfully on the outside without resort- 
ing to a life of crime. 

The Chief Justice of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court repeatedly has empha- 
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sized the need for making educational 
and vocational training available to 
prisoners. In his year end report for 
1984, Chief Justice Burger states: 


Prisoners must be given the opportunity 
to learn marketable skills, both to repay the 
government some of the costs of confine- 
Dent and to train them for life after re- 
ease. 


Mr. President, this bill is derived 
from S. 59, which I introduced in the 
98th Congress. It has been revised in 
light of concerns expressed by the De- 
partment of Justice, the American Bar 
Association, and other groups that 
have been consulted during its draft- 
ing. I believe that the present bill 
would greatly serve the national inter- 
est, by providing our inmates a way 
out of recidivism. Without the educa- 
tion and training in a marketable voca- 
tion that this bill would encourage, 
these prison inmates stand little 
chance of leaving crime behind and 
leading productive, law-abiding lives. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

S. 1190 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
That (a) the prison authority of a State 
shall have an obligation to provide prisoners 
with training in a marketable job skill and 
basic literacy, and the parole authority shall 
not release a prisoner sentenced under the 
law of the State to a term of two years or 
more prior to the expiration of his sentence 
unless the State has made reasonable ef- 
forts to meet such obligation. The State 
shall be deemed to have met its obligations 
under this section if the prisoner already 
has such training, the prisoner refuses to 
accept such training, or the Attorney Gen- 
eral concurs in the State’s judgment that 
provision of such training would be unrea- 
sonably costly in a particular instance; pro- 
vided, however, that the Attorney General 
shall not exempt a State generally from its 
obligations under this section on the basis 
that compliance would be unreasonably 
costly. 

(b) On or before one hundred and eighty 
days before the effective date of this Act, 
the Attorney General of the United States 
shall, after consultation with the State 
Prison Vocational Skills Advisory Council, 
promulgate such regulations as are neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this Act in- 
cluding a determination of what constitutes 
@ “marketabie job skill and basic literacy”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of Federal law, any State desiring to 
receive any grant, contract, award, or other 
assistance paid for from Federal funds for 
use in its prison programs, shall certify to 
the Attorney General that it is in compli- 
ance with the provisions of this Act. 

(b) Except as provided in subsection (c), 
any State which fails to comply with this 
Act shall be ineligible to receive any Federal 
funds for its prison programs until such 
time as the State can certify to the Attor- 
ney General that it is in compliance with 
the provisions of this Act. 

(c)(1) If the Attorney General determines 
that a State has made a good faith effort to 
comply with the provisions of this Act the 
Attorney General may grant such State pro- 
bationary status for one year during which 
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time the State shall be eligible for any Fed- 
eral funds for prison programs, notwith- 
standing subsection (a). 

(2) No State shall be eligible for proba- 
tionary status under paragraph (1) for more 
than two years. 

Sec. 3. (a) There is established the State 
Prison Vocational Skills Advisory Council 
(hereinafter in this Act referred to as the 
“Council”) which shall advise the Attorney 
General of the United States regarding 
regulations necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this Act. The Council shall be com- 
posed of— 

(1) The Associate Attorney General, who 
shall serve as its chairman; 

(2) the Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons; 

(3) the Under Secretary of Labor; and 

(4) six representatives from State and 
local prison systems, each from a different 
State, to be selected by the Attorney Gener- 
al. 
(b) It shall be the duty of the Council to 
advise the Attorney General] in formulating 
regulations as provided in section 1(b). 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this Act shall be— 

(1) construed to reflect the intent of Con- 
gress to invalidate or modify any State law 
except insofar as it may be directly incon- 
sistent with this Act, or 

(2) construed as creating any right in any 
State prisoner. 

Sec. 5. This Act shall become effective one 
year after the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 


By Mr. SPECTER: 

S. 1191. A bill to provide capital pun- 
ishment for murders committed by 
prisoners serving a life sentence; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT FOR MURDER BY FEDERAL 

PRISONERS 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing a bill designed to 
protect all persons associated with our 
Federal prison system from violent 
death at the hands of prisoners serv- 
ing life sentences for other crimes. 
The bill is based upon S. 1565, which I 
introduced in the 98th Congress. It 
would permit the death penalty for 
the murder of any person—such as a 
prison official, a prison guard, a visi- 
tor, a lawyer, a reporter, or a fellow 
inmate—by a convict already serving a 
life sentence. Violent and hardened 
prisoners already serving life sen- 
tences far too often feel they have 
nothing to lose by killing someone in 
prison, and this legislation is sorely 
needed to deter such violence. 

The level of violence in our prisons 
today is truly appalling. According to 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 146 in- 
mates have been killed by other pris- 
oners in the Federal prison system 
alone in the past 10 years. Eight Fed- 
eral prison guards have been murdered 
in the same time period. Equally dis- 
turbing are the nearly 2,300 violent as- 
saults on Federal correctional employ- 
ees and nearly 3,400 assaults by in- 
mates on other inmates during this 
time. 

Unfortunately, the Federal prison 
system is only the tip of the iceberg. 
Nationwide, 421 inmates were brutally 
murdered by other State prisoners 
from 1980 to 1983, according to the 
National Institute of Corrections. 
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During the same period, 11 correction- 
al officers were killed in State prisons, 
Mr. President, this frightening level of 
barbarism and brutality must be 
stopped. 

This legislation will apply to those 
prisoners already beyond redemption 
or rehabilitation—those already sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment for their 
prior heinous crimes. There currently 
is no provision in the Criminal Code 
that effectively deters these prisoners 
from striking again while in prison. 

This bill will provide such deter- 
rence, by allowing the jury or court to 
impose a sentence of death, after con- 
sideration of numerous relevant fac- 
tors, including whether the murder oc- 
curred during an escape attempt, a 
kidnaping, a prison riot, the taking of 
hostages, a sexual assault, or as a 
result of drug dealing, or by use of a 
firearm. 

Without a more severe punishment 
for such murders than merely an addi- 
tional sentence of life imprisonment, 
assaults and killings by lifers undoubt- 
edly will increase along with our grow- 
ing prison population. Our Nation’s 
correctional officers and, indeed, our 
prisoners have the right to be protect- 
ed from the violence of the most dan- 
gerous inmates. No prisoner ever 
should feel immune from further pun- 
ishment for his violent acts. We, as 
lawmakers, must act now to remedy 
this unjust and tragic situation. I 
therefore urge my colleagues to pass 
this important legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


S. 1191 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chap- 
ter 51 of title 18 of the United States Code 
is amended by adding the following new sec- 
tion after section 1117: 


“§ . Murder by Federal prisoners 


“(a) Whoever, while confined in a Federal 
correctional institution under sentence for a 
term of life imprisonment, murders another 
shali be punished by death or by life impris- 
onment without the possibility of parole. 

“(b) For purposes of this section— 

“(1) ‘Federal correctional institution’ 
means any Federal prison, Federal correc- 
tional facility, Federal community program 
center, or Federal halfway house; 

(2) ‘term of life imprisonment’ means a 
sentence for the term of natural life, a sen- 
tence commuted to natural life, an indeter- 
minate term of a minimum of at least fif- 
teen years and a maximum of life, or an un- 
executed sentence of death; 

“(3) ‘murders’ means committing first- 
degree murder or second-degree murder as 
defined by section 1111 of this title. 

“(c) A person shall be subjected to the 
penalty of death under this section only if a 
hearing is held in accordance with this sec- 
tion. 

“(d) NOTICE BY THE GOVERNMENT.—When- 
ever the Government intends to seek the 
death penalty under this section, the attor- 
ney for the Government, a reasonable time 
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before trial or acceptance by the court of a 
plea of guilty, shall sign and file with the 
court, and serve upon the defendant. a 
notice (1) that the Government in the event 
of conviction will seek the sentence of 
death, and (2) setting forth the aggravating 
factors or factors which the Government 
will seek to prove as the basis for the death 
penalty. The court may permit the attorney 
for the Government to amend this notice 
for good cause shown. 

“(e) HEARING BEFORE COURT OR JURY.— 
When the attorney for the Government has 
filed a notice as required under subsection 
(d) and the defendant is found guilty of or 
pleads guilty to an offense under this sec- 
tion, the judge who presided at the trial or 
before whom the guilty plea was entered, or 
any other judge if the judge who presided at 
the trial or before whom the guilty plea was 
entered is unavailable, shall conduct a sepa- 
rate sentencing hearing to determine the 
punishment to be imposed. The hearing 
shall be conducted. 

“(1) before the jury which determined the 
defendant's guilt; 

“(2) before a jury impaneled for the pur- 
pose of the hearing if— 

“(A) the defendant was convicted upon a 
plea of guilty; 

“(B) the defendant was convicted after a 
trial before the court sitting without a jury; 

*(C) the jury which determined the de- 
fendant's guilt has been discharged for good 
cause; or 

“(D) after initial imposition of a sentence 
under this section, redetermination of the 
sentence under this section is necessary; or 

“(3) before the court alone, upon the 

motion of the defendant and with the ap- 
proval of the Government. 
A jury impaneled pursuant to paragraph (2) 
of this subsection shall consist of twelve 
members, unless, at any time before the 
conclusion of the hearing, the parties stipu- 
late with the approval of the court that it 
shall consist of any number less than 
twelve. 

(f) Proor oF AGGRAVATING AND MITIGATING 
Factors—Notwithstanding rule 32(c) of the 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure, when 
a defendant is found guilty of or pleads 
guilty to an offense under this section, no 
presentence report shall be prepared. In the 
sentencing hearing, information may be pre- 
sented as to any matter relevant to the sen- 
tence and shall include matters relating to 
any of the aggravating or mitigating factors 
set forth in subsections (i) or (j) or any 
other mitigating factor. Where information 
is presented relating to any of the aggravat- 
ing factors set forth in subsection (j), infor- 
mation may be presented relating to any 
other aggravating factor. 

“Information presented may include the 
trial transcript and exhibits if the hearing is 
held before a jury or judge not present 
during the trial. Any other information rele- 
vant to such mitigating or aggravating fac- 
tors may be presented by either the Govern- 
ment or the defendant, regardless of its ad- 
missibility under the rules governing admis- 
sion of evidence at criminal trials, except 
that information may be excluded if its pro- 
bative value is substantially outweighed by 
the danger of unfair prejudice, confusion of 
the issue, or misleading the jury. The Gov- 
ernment and the defendant shall be permit- 
ted to rebut any information received at the 
hearing and shall be given fair opportunity 
to present argument as to the adequacy of 
the information to establish the existence 
of any of the aggravating or mitigating fac- 
tors, and as to the appropriateness in that 
case of imposing a sentence of death. The 
Government shall open the argument. The 
defendant shall be permitted to reply. The 
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Government shall be permitted to reply in 
rebuttal. The burden of establishing the ex- 
istence of any aggravating factor is on the 
Government, and is not satisfied unless es- 
tablished beyond a reasonable doubt. The 
burden of establishing the existence of any 
mitigating factor is on the defendant, and is 
not satisfied unless established by a prepon- 
derance of the information. 

“(g) RETURN OF FinpIncs.—The jury, or if 
there is no jury, the court, shall consider all 
the information received during the hear- 
ing. It shall return special findings identify- 
ing any mitigating factors, and any aggra- 
vating factors set forth in subsection (j) 
found to exist. 

“(h) IMPOSITION OF SENTENCE.—Upon a 
finding that a sentence of death is justified, 
the court shall sentence the defendant to 
death. Otherwise the court shall impose a 
sentence, other than death, authorized by 
law. 

“(i) MITIGATING Factors.—In determining 
whether a sentence of death is to be im- 
posed on a defendant, the following mitigat- 
ing factors shall be considered but are not 
exclusive: age at the time of the crime; 

(2) the defendant's capacity to appreciate 
the wrongfulness of his conduct or to con- 
form his conduct to the requirements of law 
was significantly impaired, but not so im- 
paired as to constitute a defense to the 
charge; 

“(3) the defendant was under unusual and 
substantial duress, although not such duress 
as constitutes a defense to the charge; 

“(4) the defendant is punishable as a prin- 
cipal (as defined in section 2(a) of this title) 
in the offense, which was committed by an- 
other, but his participation was relatively 
minor, although not so minor as to consti- 
tute a defense to the charge; and 

*(5) the defendant could not reasonably 
have foreseen that his conduct in the course 
of the commission of murder, or other of- 
fense resulting in death for which he was 
convicted, would cause, or would create a 
grave risk of causing, death to any person. 

“(j) AGGRAVATING Factors.—The following 
aggravating factors shall be considered but 
are not exclusive: 

“(1) the defendant committed the offense 
during the course of seizing, confining, in- 
veigling, decoying, kidnapping, abducting, 
carrying away, holding hostage, or holding 
for ransom or otherwise any person; 

(2) the death or injury resulting in death 
occurred during the commission or attempt- 
ed commission of, or during the immediate 
flight from the commission or attempted 
commission of, an offense under section 751 
(escape by prisoner in custody of institution 
or officer); 

“(3) the defendant committed the offense 
during the course of perpetrating or at- 
tempting to perpetrate a sexual assault on 
any person; 

“(4) the defendant committed the offense 
during the course of, on account of, or as a 
result of any transaction concerning or dis- 
tribution of any controlled substance as de- 
fined by schedules I, II, III, IV, and V of sec- 
tion 812 of title 21; 

(5) the defendant committed the offense 
while armed with, or having readily avail- 
able, a firearm, as defined in section 
921(aX3) of this title; 

“(6) the defendant committed the offense 
during the course of inciting, organizing, 
promoting, encouraging, participating in, 
carrying out, or aiding or abetting any 
person in inciting, participating in, or carry- 
ing on a riot as defined in section 2102 of 
this title; 

“(7) the defendant has been convicted of 
another Federal offense, or a State offense 
resulting in the death of a person, for which 
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a sentence of life imprisonment or a sen- 
tence of death was authorized by statute; 

"(8) the defendant has previously: been 
convicted of two or more State or Federal 
offenses punishable by a term of imprison- 
ment of more than one year, committed on 
different occasions, involving the infliction 
of, or attempted infliction of, serious bodily 
injury upon another person; 

(9) in the commission of the offense the 
defendant knowingly created a grave risk of 
death to one or more persons in addition to 
the victim of the offense; 

*(10) the defendant committed the of- 
fense in an especially heinous, cruel, or de- 
praved manner; 

(11) the defendant procured the commis- 
sion of the offense by payment, or promise 
of payment, of anything of pecuniary value; 

(12) the defendant committed the of- 
fense as consideration for the receipt, or in 
the expectation of the receipt, of anything 
of pecuniary value; and 

“(13) the defendant committed the of- 
fense after substantial planning and preme- 
ditation to cause the death of a person. 

(k) INSTRUCTION TO JURY ON RIGHT OF THE 
DEFENDANT TO JUSTICE WITHOUT DISCRIMI- 
NATION.—In any hearing held before a jury 
under this section, the court shall instruct 
the jury that in its consideration of whether 
the sentence of death is justified it shall not 
consider the race, color, national origin, 
creed, or sex of the defendant. The jury 
shall return to the court a certificate signed 
by each juror that consideration of race, 
color, national origin, creed, or sex of the 
defendant was not involved in reaching his 
or her individual decision. 

“() APPEAL From SENTENCE OF DeaTH.—In 
any case in which the sentence of death is 
imposed under this section, the sentence of 
death shall be subject to review by the court 
of appeals upon appeal by the defendant. 
Notice of appeal must be filed within the 
time prescribed for appeal of judgment in 
section 2107 of title 28 of the United States 
Code. An appeal under this section may be 
consolidated with an appeal of the judg- 
ment of conviction. Such review shal] have 
priority over all other cases. 

“On review of the sentence, the court of 
appeals shall consider the record, the evi- 
dence submitted during the trial, the infor- 
mation submitted during the sentencing 
hearing, the procedures employed in the 
sentencing hearing, and the special findings 
returned under this section. 

“The court shall affirm the sentence if it 
determines that: (1) the sentence of death 
was not imposed under the influence of pas- 
sion, prejudice, or any other arbitrary 
factor; and (2) the information supports the 
special finding of the existence of any ag- 
gravating factor, or the failure to find any 
mitigating factors as set forth or allowed in 
this section. In all other cases the court 
shall remand the case for reconsideration 
under this section. The court of appeals 
shall state in writing the reasons for its dis- 
position of the review of the sentence. 

“(m) IMPLEMENTATION OF A SENTENCE OF 
DEATH.—A person who has been sentenced 
to death pursuant to the provisions of this 
section shall be committed to the custody of 
the Attorney General until exhaustion of 
the procedures for appeal of the judgment 
of conviction and for review of the sentence. 
When the sentence is to be implemented, 
the Attorney Genera) shall release the 
person sentenced to death to the custody of 
a United States marshal, who shall super- 
vise implementation of the sentence in the 
manner prescribed by the law of the State 
in which the sentence is imposed. If the law 
of such State does not provide for imple- 
mentation of a sentence of death, the court 
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shall designate another State, the law of 
which does so provide, and the sentence 
shall be implemented in the latter State in 
the manner prescribed by such law. A sen- 
tence of death shall not be carried out upon 
a woman while she is pregnant. 

“(n) Use or STATE Paciiit1es.—A United 
States marshal charged with supervising the 
implementation of a sentence of death may 
use appropriate State or local facilities for 
the purpose, may use the services of an ap- 
propriate State or local official or of a 
person such an official employs for the pur- 
pose, and shall pay the costs thereof in an 
amount approved by the Attorney Gener- 
al”. 


By Mr. WILSON (for himself 
and Mr. CRANSTON): 

S. 1192. A bill to implement the “Co- 
ordinated Operation Agreement”; to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources. 

COORDINATION OPERATION AGREEMENT 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing a bill which represents 
the culmination of years of hard work 
and is possibly the most important 
water legislation for California in this 
decade. This bill authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to execute and im- 
plement what is known as the Coordi- 
nated Operation Agreement. The 
COA, as it is referred to, is a recently 
concluded agreement between the 
State of California and the US. 
Bureau of Reclamation which provides 
for the coordinated operation of Cali- 
fornia’s State water project and the 
Bureau of Reclamation’s Central 
Valley project—a massive water re- 
source project wholly located within 
California. It is for the purpose of au- 
thorizing the Federal portion of this 
agreement that I am introducing this 
bill today. 

The COA is critical to California for 
a number of reasons. First and fore- 
most, by providing a framework for 
the coordination of the huge State 
and Federal water projects in Califor- 
nia, we can be assured that scarce 
water—perhaps the most precious nat- 
ural resource in California—will be 
conserved and allocated in the most ef- 
ficient manner possible. In a State like 
California that is reliant on a complex 
system of dams, reservoirs, and canals 
to capture and distribute much of its 
water supply, it makes sense to have 
the Federal and State governments 
work together as a team in managing 
their respective water systems. With 
only a limited supply of water to go 
around, we cannot afford anything 
less. 

Let me review a few of the high- 
lights emerging from this landmark 
agreement: 

For the first time since the congres- 
sional authorization of the California 
Central Valley project [CVP] more 
than 50 years ago, the Secretary of the 
Interior will be authorized to operate 
the CVP to meet State water quality 
standards in the San Joaquin/Sacra- 
mento river delta. This is welcome 
news to all of us who are dedicated to 
preserving the fragile ecology of the 
delta and maintaining a high water 
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quality standard for agricultural and 
urban delta water consumers. 

After a 7 year moratorium on new 
sales of water to potential Central 
Valley project consumers, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior will now have up 
to 1 million acre-feet of additional 
water to market to authorized users. 
This newly available water will go a 
long way in meeting pent-up demands 
throughout the State. New CVP con- 
tracts were previously suspended in 
1979 pending the completion of the co- 
ordinated operation agreement. 

A key component in providing for 
the more efficient management of the 
State’s water resources is article 10 of 
the coordinated operation agreement 
which provides for a wheeling and ex- 
change agreement to be negotiated be- 
tween the State and the Bureau of 
Reclamation. To simplify a very com- 
plex situation, it can be said that the 
Bureau’s CVP project presently has 
enough water, but lacks all the facili- 
ties it needs for distribution to poten- 
tial consumers. The State, on the 
other hand, has the conveyance facili- 
ties, but is short on water to meet ex- 
isting demands. The natural solution 
to this dilemma is to coordinate the 
operation of these two systems, and 
this is exactly what article 10 of the 
COA authorizes. 

The coordinated operation agree- 
ment has been agreed to by negotia- 
tors for both the Federal and State 
governments, and all that needs to be 
done now is for Congress to authorize 
the Federal portion of this agreement. 
This bill has no budgetary impact and 
it does not authorize any new water 
projects. I am not aware of any opposi- 
tion to this bill. 

In closing, I would like to commend 
the representatives of both the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the State 
of California for a superb job in put- 
ting the coordinated operation agree- 
ment together. I would only hope that 
this fine example of Federal/State co- 
operation can be extended to other 
areas of mutual interest. 

I ask that the text of the bill be 
printed in full at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1192 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized and directed to execute and im- 
plement the “Agreement Between the 
United States of America and the Depart- 
ment of Water Resources of the State of 
California for Coordinated Operation of the 
Central Valley Project and the State Water 
Project” (dated May 8, 1985). 


By Mr. BAUCUS: 

S. 1193. A bill to convey certain 
lands at Fort William H. Harrison, 
Montana, to the State of Montana for 
a Montana State Veterans Cemetery; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 
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MONTANA STATE VETERANS CEMETERY 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing a bill that would estab- 
lish a veterans cemetery at Fort Harri- 
son, near Helena, MT. 

Montana is proud of our State's con- 
tribution to this Nation's national se- 
curity. 

Our State’s communities—like towns 
and cities all over America—have sent 
some of their finest young men to 
fight and die to preserve our freedom. 

When the call for volunteers came, 
Montana gave more than its expected 
share. 

Congress has recognized the special 
commitment made by our veterans. 
We have provided special benefits and 
privileges in our attempt to repay our 
debt to these courageous Americans. 

A veterans cemetery is one of those 
special privileges. 

However, despite their brave and 
willing service in defense of our coun- 
try, Moritana’s veterans have been 
denied this special honor. 

Since January, 1978, our State’s only 
veterans cemetery—Custer National 
Cemetery near Miles City—has been 
full. 

No other National Cemetery sites 
are located or planned for Montana. 

The Veterans Administration esti- 
mates that 375000 Montana veterans 
will die in the next 20 years. Between 
1,800 and 2,000 veterans are dying a 
year in Montana, and that number is 
expected to increase steadily. 

The State of Montana recognizes 
the need for a new cemetery. The 
State has selected a site—an area adja- 
cent to the Fort William H. Harrison 
Veterans Hospital near Helena. 

The Montana State legislature ap- 
propriated $25,000 to establish a new 
cemetery. And the appropriate surveys 
have been conducted. 

This site is centrally located in Mon- 
tana. Eighty-five percent of Montana’s 
veterans live within a 200 mile radius. 
The necessary utilities are located on 
the site. 

The site currently is leased by the 
Montana National Guard, but it is not 
in use. It is very close to the VA Re- 
gional Office. 

My bill would take the final step 
needed to establish the new cemetery. 
My bill would transfer ownership of 
the potential site from the Federal 
Government to the State of Montana. 

Montana’s veterans deserve an addi- 
tional cemetery. They have paid the 
price for this honor. 

I urge the Senate to adopt my bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter to MG James Duffy, 
adjutant general, Montana Depart- 
ment of Military Affairs and the text 
of the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

S. 1193 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representalives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Sec. Ia. Subject to subsection (b), the Sec- 
retary of the Army (hereinafter in this sec- 
tion referred to as the “Secretary”) is au- 
thorized to convey, without monetary con- 
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sideration, to the State of Montana all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to 65.4 acres of unimproved land lo- 
cated in the southeast corner of Fort Wil- 
liam H. Harrison, Montana, and presently 
under license to the State of Montana for 
National Guard use. 

b. (1) The conveyance authorized by sub- 
section (a) shall be subject to the condition 
that the real property conveyed be used to 
establish a Montana State Veterans Ceme- 
tery. 

(2) If the property conveyed pursuant to 
subsection (a) is not used for the purposes 
described in paragraph (1), all right, title, 
and interest in and to such property shall 
revert at no cost to the United States, which 
shall have the right of immediate entry 
thereon. 

(3) The Secretary shall reserve to the 
United States a water line easement for use 
by the Veterans Administration Hospital. 

c. The exact acreage and legal description 
of the property to be conveyed under sub- 
section (a) and of the easement to be re- 
served under subsection (b)(3) shall be de- 
termined by surveys that are satisfactory to 
the Secretary. The cost of any such survey 
shall be borne by the State. 

d. The Secretary may require such other 
terms and conditions with respect to the 
conveyance as the Secretary considers ap- 
propriate to protect the interests of the 
United States. 


DEPARTMENT OF MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
HELENA, MT, 
May 10, 1985. 
Subject: Veterans Cemetery, Fort Harrison, 
MT. 
MG James W. Durry, 
The Adjutant General, Department of Mili- 
tary Affairs, Helena, MT. 

1. Reference: 

a. DOD Corps of Engineers License 
DA(S)45-108-ENG-1382 with Amendments 
1-7. 

b. Survey Report, General Services Ad- 
ministration, dated 24 Dec. 1984, subject: 
Survey Fort Harrison, Montana. 

c. Certificate of Survey. Ditto Surveying, 
dated 19 Dec. 1984, describing 65.4 acre tract 
for a Veterans Cemetery at Fort Harrison, 
Montana. 

2. Reference a, above authenticates the 
legal ownership of the parcel of land known 
as Fort William H. Harrison to be the Corps 
of Engineers, Department of the Army. The 
Corps has licensed that tract to the State of 
Montana for the purpose of conducting 
training as directed. The license runs for 
the period of intended use and is renewed 
every 5 years.The plot of land proposed for 
the Veterans Cemetery is part of the Fort 
Harrison land mass and is subject to the 
conditions of the license. 

3. The 1984 survey conducted by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration in compliance 
with Executive Order 12348 identifies por- 
tions of Fort Harrison that they consider to 
be under utilized and in excess of the re- 
quired needs of the users/owners. The 
report further identifies the excess land to 
be a 400 acre portion of the parcel of land 
on the northern boundary of the reserva- 
tion known as the Head Ranch. The pro- 
posed cemetery plot as depicted in the Cer- 
tificate of Survey is not identified as excess 
by the Report of Survey. 

4. The parcel of land intended to be used 
as the Veterans Cemetery plot appears to 
have no encumbrances attached and can be 
utilized as you may direct within the guide- 
lines of the Corps of Engineers license. 

MICHAEL E. BOLIN, 
LTC. MT ARNG. 
Facilities Management Officer. 
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By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 
S. 1194. A bill to amend titles IV, 
XVI, and XVIII of the Social Security 
Act and chapter 1 of the Internal Rev- 


enue Code of 1954 to reverse the- 


present upward trend in the poverty 
rate, particularly among children and 
the elderly; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 
FAMILY ECONOMIC SECURITY ACT 

èe Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
rise today to introduce the Family 
Economic Security Act, comprehensive 
legislation to reverse the current, and 
deeply troubling, worsening trends in 
poverty, particularly among children. 
Today my good friends and very able 
colleagues, Congressman HAROLD E. 
Forp and CHARLES B. RANGEL, are in- 
troducing companion legislation in the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. President, the matter can be put 
simply: A country that fails to put its 
children first, finishes last. This is the 
challenge we face today. Probably for 
the first time in the history of this 
country, children are far more likely 
to be poor than are older persons. 

Advancing age was always associated 
with poverty; Social Security has 
changed that. Just a generation ago, it 
would not have been imagined that 
the time would come when the elderly, 
as a group, would experience a poverty 
rate below that of the entire popula- 
tion. It surely would not have been 
imagined that the time would come in 
America when a 3-year-old would be 
more likely to be poor than someone 
who had lived to be three score and 
ten. Yet, in 1983, that was precisely 
the situation we experienced. In 1959, 
the poverty rate ,for children was 
about one-fourth less than that of the 
aged. By 1983, it was almost one-half 
above the 1983 poverty rate for the 
aged. 

According to the CBO, there are 13.8 
million children under age 18 living in 
poverty in our country today; the pov- 
erty rate among children—22.2 per- 
cent—is higher today than at any time 
since 1962. 

The Congressional Budget Office 
provides this perversely inverted trian- 
gle of the 1983 poverty rates: 23 per- 
cent of preschool children lived in pov- 
erty; 21 percent of school aged chil- 
dren lived in poverty; 14 percent of the 
elderly lived in poverty; and 12 percent 
of non-elderly adults lived in poverty. 

Our response to poverty has com- 
pounded this situation. We provide a 
working system of income supports for 
the elderly and disabled through 
Social Security and supplemental se- 
curity income—all with certain mini- 
mum benefit standards and indexed 
for inflation—but nothing of the sort 
of children. Taking into account the 
market value of the in-kind support 
we provide elderly persons, the Census 
Bureau estimates that the poverty 
rate for elderly Americans was but 3.3 
percent in 1983. Applying the value of 
in-kind benefits to the poverty rate 
among preschool children, their 1983 
poverty rate dropped to only 18.2 per- 
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cent. That is to say, the rate of pover- 
ty among the very young in the 
United States has become nearly six 
times as great as the rate among the 
old. We have allowed such to happen, 
and we must take steps to correct it. 

The Family Economic Security Act 
seeks to address this situation, by re- 
storing the value of the assistance we 
provide poor families and dependent 
children and taking the steps to main- 
tain this support in the future. First 
and foremost, this legislation would es- 
tablish a national standard for AFDC 
payments, which is to say a uniform, 
minimum benefit level. Such a uni- 
form standard would establish a genu- 
ine national concern for children. Its 
absence is the clearest example we 
have of a national family policy that, 
in effect, denies policy. 

It did not begin as such. Fifty years 
ago, Congress approved the Social Se- 
curity Act and, within it, title IV. Title 
IV permits each State to define the 
needs of poor children in its jurisdic- 
tion and set benefit levels accordingly. 
A half-century later, an AFDC family 
of four in Mississippi can receive no 
more than $120 a month; an equally 
poor family in Vermont receives five 
times as much, $622 a month. By per- 
mitting this do we not say that, as a 
nation, we are content that children 
should be valued differently in the dif- 
ferent States of the Union? 

Nor. have we demonstrated any 
awareness, or caring, about the impact 
of inflation on poor children. Nation- 
ally, between 1970 and 1985, the real 
value of AFDC benefits declined 37 
percent. During this same period, we 
indexed nearly every benefit that 
come out of our social insurance ar- 
rangements in this country—those for 
the aged, for the disabled, for the vet- 
erans, for the civil servants, for the re- 
tired—save those for children. Only 
the children have been left out. 

This legislation would restore the 
lost purchasing power of AFDC bene- 
fits and mandate regular benefit in- 
creases to keep pace with inflation in 
the future. The measure would man- 
date a minimum benefit level such 
that combined AFDC and food stamp 
benefits would equal at least a speci- 
fied percentage of the poverty level, 
beginning at 55 percent and rising to 
70 percent over 5 years. According to 
CBO, this minimum benefit standard 
would increase monthly AFDC bene- 
fits for an estimated 2.3 million fami- 
lies already receiving benefits and 
make another 300,000 families newly 
eligible. 

Similarly SSI benefits—for the most 
needy blind, elderly and disabled per- 
sons—would be increased $20 per 
month for individuals and $30 per 
month for couples. 

The Family Economic Security Act 
would also mandate AFDC coverage 
for needy two-parent families, and re- 
quire all States to have AFDC-unem- 
ployed parent programs. According to 
CBO, the provision for low-income 
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two-parent families would enable 
450,000 more poor families to qualify 
for AFDC; extending the AFDC-UP 
Program in all States would assist an 
additional 100,000 poor families. 

The Family Economic Security Act 
also addresses the serious economic, 
social and health consequences of ado- 
lescent child bearing. A child born to a 
teen mother is at far greater risk of a 
large range of health, social, emotion- 
al and economic problems, than is a 
child whose mother is 20 years or 
older. The National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development has 
examined the social, emotional, and 
intellectual development of children 
born to teen-age parents. The Insti- 
tute found that children born to par- 
ents age 18 and younger scored lower 
on standardized tests of cognitive de- 
velopment, than did children born to 
parents ages 18 and 19. These children 
were also more likely to be living in 
single-parent homes in high school, 
and to score lower on academic apti- 
tude tests in their teens. 

As expected, serious economic conse- 
quences are associated with early 
childbearing. Most teen mothers fail 
to finish high school, and consequent- 
ly increase their prospects of finding 
themselves on welfare. Today, more 
than 60 percent of all women on 
AFDC were teenagers when they had 
their first child. 

It is quite clear that adolescent par- 
ents are not only more likely to re- 
quire welfare assistance, but also more 
likely to be dependent on welfare for a 
longer time, than are more mature 
parents. This is a recent finding by 
Mary Jo Bane and David Ellwood of 
Harvard University. In “The Dynamics 
of Dependency: The Routes to Self- 
Sufficiency,” Bane and Ellwood exam- 
ined the characteristics of those on 
welfare for long periods of time. They 
found: 

There are dramatic differences in the 
length of AFDC spells among different 
groups of recipients. Women who become a 
female head by having a child, nonwhites, 
high schoo] dropouts, mothers with many 
children, and those without previous earn- 
ings all have longer spells of AFDC. 

They also found that three-fourths 
of all spells on AFDC began when a 
woman became head of a family, while 
only 12 percent began when a woman 
with children lost her job. The CBO 
estimates that reducing the birth rate 
of teenagers—under age 20—by one- 
half would, of itself, reduce AFDC 
costs 25 percent by 1990. 

The Family Economic Security Act 
contains two provisions to help States 
reduce pregnancies among teenagers 
and provide the services young moth- 
ers need to complete their educations 
and prepare for employment. States 
could apply for Federal moneys to 
help support comprehensive services 
for teenage mothers, to help them 
remain in school or find jobs. These 
funds could also be used to support 
the range of services that are essential 
components of any effort to avert 
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long-term welfare dependency—child 
care, employment training, job place- 
ment and academic and vocational 
education. The Family Security Act 
also would provide AFDC coverage to 
any eligible women from the time her 
pregnancy is confirmed. 

Any progress toward meaningful 
welfare reform must strengthen work 
incentives and assist AFDC recipients 
attain job skills. The Family Economic 
Security Act recognizes this, and 
would permanently authorize both the 
Work Incentive Program [WIN] and 
the WIN Demonstration Program. 

The Family Economic Security Act 
would also increase block grant funds 
to the States for innovative work pro- 
grams, including supported work and 
grant diversion programs. The lasting 
benefits of supported work programs 
have recently been demonstrated by 
an extended demonstration and re- 
search project conducted by the Man- 
power Demonstration Research Corp. 
[MDRC]. MDRC examined the results 
of training programs for hard-to- 
employ people—older women, AFDC 
mothers, ex-offenders. For 27 months, 
an experimental group of 1,600 AFDC 
mothers received jobs, training, and 
special supervision—supported work 
environments. The women in the sup- 
ported work program worked more 
and earned more than those in the 
control group, and these differences 
remained significant after the pro- 
gram ended. The program reduced 
welfare dependency: by the last 9 
months of the program, participants 
were twice as likely to have left the 
welfare rolls as those in the control 
group. Those who needed the most 
help made the most gains—older 
AFDC women—age 36-44—those with 
no previous work histories, and those 
with the longest AFDC histories. 

The Family Economic Security Act, 
by making more funds for such avail- 
able to the States, will encourage the 
implementation of successful work 
programs such as the supported work 
concept. 

Tax burdens for low-income families 
would also be lessened by this legisla- 


tion. The Family Economic Security 


Act would gradually increase the 
earned income tax credit [EITC] over 
the next 3 years from its current maxi- 
mum level of $550 to $800, and index 
its provisions to inflation thereafter. 
CBO estimates that this provision will 
extend the EITC to 3.7 million more 
low-income working families. The 
Family Economic Security Act further 
would increase the zero bracket 
amount for heads of households, to 
that of married couples filing jointly. 
This would substantially reduce the 
tax burden for low-income single- 
parent households. This provision, 
when combined with the increase in 
the EITC, will make the Tax Code 
substantially more equitable for mil- 
lions of working single-parent fami- 
lies—many of them headed by women. 
For example, a woman with two chil- 
dren, poverty level earnings and no 
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day care expenses—as a result of these 

two changes—would pay $81 in Feder- 

al taxes. That comes to $677 less than 
under current law. 

In closing, Mr. President, may I say 
a few words about the costs of this 
proposal, for many will say it would 
cost too much. CBO has not yet com- 
pleted a final cost estimate for the leg- 
islation, but we know that the costs 
will not be insubstantial. Remember, 
the costs of allowing more and more 
children to slip into poverty will also 
be high. The situation of 14 million 
children living in poverty in this coun- 
try did not happen by itself; we al- 
lowed it to happen by neglecting. to. 
maintain the value of our public assist- 
ance programs. And we must respond 
before the situation worsens further. 
We certainly do not expect the Family 
Economic Security Act to be enacted 
overnight; we offer it as the future 
reform agenda for this country’s wel- 
fare system. 

I urge my colleagues support of the 
Family Economic Assistance Act. Our 
children deserve no less. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
full text of the bill and the attached 
summaries be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

S. 1194 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION. 1. SHORT TITLE; TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

This Act may be cited as the “Family Eco- 
nomic Security Act of 1985". 
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Sec. 17. Amendments to targeted jobs credit. 

Sec. 18. Zero bracket amount for heads of 
households. 

Sec. 19. Mandatory medicaid coverage for 
SSI recipients. 

Sec. 20. General effective date. 

SEC. 2. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this Act to reverse the 
upward trend in the poverty rate which has 
been developing over the past several years, 
particularly among children, by— 

(1) mandating a minimum AFDC benefit 
standard and encouraging the States to im- 
prove and maintain the purchasing power of 
their AFDC and SSI supplementary bene- 
fits; 

(2) strengthening AFDC work incentives 
and encouraging the States to operate a va- 
riety of special work programs to reduce wel- 
fare dependency; 

(3) making AFDC protection available to 
low-income two-parent families, creating a 
safety net for long-term unempioyed per- 
sons and their families; 

(4) reducing poverty among elderly per- 
sons, particularly elderly widows age 80 and 
above; and 

(5) reducing the Federal tax burden for 
working families below the poverty level. 
SEC, 3. ENCOURAGEMENT OF SUPPORTED WORK 

PROGRAMS AND OTHER PROGRAMS 
TO REDUCE WELFARE DEPENDENCY. 

(a) ELECTIONS BY STATES TO CONDUCT SPEC- 
IFIED DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS IN LIEU OF 
PARTICIPATION IN WIN PROGRAM.—(1) Sec- 
tion 402(aX19) of the Social Security Act is 
amended by strking out “provide—" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “provide 
that the State will have in operation at any 
time, at its election, either the work incen- 
tive programs established for the State 
under section 432 or a demonstration 
project or projects established by the State 
under section 1115(b) (with provision for 
the effective coordination of such programs 
or such project or projects with other em- 
ployment programs in the State, especially 
those authorized by the Job Training Part- 
nership Act); and further provide (to the 
extent consistent with an appropriate for 
such election, as determined in accordance 
with regulations of the Secretary)—". 

(2) Section 432(a) of such Act is amend- 


(A) by inserting “(1)” after "(a)"; and 

(B) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: . 

“(2) Each State shall be required to par- 
ticipate in and carry out the programs es- 
tablished under paragraph (1), in accord- 
ance with this part and subparagraphs (A) 
through (H) of section 402(a)(19), except 
during periods for which it has elected in- 
Stead (in accordance with such section 
402(a)(19)) to have in operation one or more 
demonstration projects under section 
1115(b).”. 

(3) Section 1115(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out paragraph (6). 

(b) GRANTS TO STATES FOR PROGRAMS TO 
REDUCE WELFARE DEPENDENCY.—Part A of 
litle IV of the Social Security Act is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 


“GRANTS TO ENCOURAGE PROGRAMS DESIGNED TO 
REDUCE WELFARE DEPENDENCY 


Sec. 416. (a) The Secretary, from sums ap- 
propriated therefor, shall make annual 
grants as provided in this section to each 
State which has a plan approved under sec- 
tion 402(a). 

“(b) Grants under this section shall be for 
the purpose of, and shall be used by the re- 
cipient States in carrying out, special pro- 
grams, projects, and experiments designed 
to reduce the dependency of individuals and 
families who are eligible for aid to families 
with dependent children, including— 
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“(1) a supported work or grant diversion 
program for long-term aduit recipients of 
such aid and other persons who have par- 
ticular difficulty in finding and obtaining 
employment; 

(2) work experiments aimed at easing the 
transition of such individuals and families 
to jobs in the private sector; and 

<3) other programs, projects, and experi- 
ments which are likely to assist in reducing 
the dependency of such individuals and 
families and in achieving the purpose of this 
part. 


Grants to any State under this section shall 
be made only on the basis of a plan, submit- 
ted to the Secretary by such State and ap- 
proved by the Secretary, setting forth in 
general terms the manner in which the pro- 
ceeds of such grants are to be used in carry- 
ing out the objectives and purposes of this 
section; but the particular programs, 
projects, and experiments to be carried out 
by any State with the proceeds of such 
grants shal] be determined by that State. 

“(c\1) Subject to paragraph (2), the grant 
under this section to any State for any 
fiscal year shall be in an amount equal to 2 
percent of the Federal share (under section 
403(a) or 1118) of the total amount expend- 
ed during such fiscal year as aid to families 
with dependent children under the State’s 
plan approved under section 402. 

“(2) The percentage to be used under 
paragraph (1) in determining the amount of 
the grant under this section to any State for 
any fiscal year after the first fiscal year of 
the program under this section shall be the 
percentage so used for the preceding fiscal 
year, increased by 1 percentage point 
(unless such increase is disapproved by the 
Secretary on the basis of his or her evalua- 
tion of the State's use of its grant for such 
preceding fiscal year under subsection 
(d)\(3)); but such percentage shall in no case 
exceed 7 percent. 

“(d)(1) Prior to expenditure by a State of 
any grant payments made to it under this 
section for any fiscal year, the State shall 
report to the Secretary on the intended use 
of such payments; and such report shall be 
revised from time to time throughout the 
fiscal year involved if and to the extent that 
there are significant changes in such use. 

“(2) Each State, at the close of any fiscal 
year for which it received a grant under this 
section, shall submit to the Secretary a full 
and complete report on the activities carried 
out with the proceeds of such grant. The 
report shall be in such form and contain 
such information as may be necessary to 
provide an accurate description of such ac- 
tivities, to provide a complete record of the 
purposes for which the grant funds were 
spent, to indicate the extent to which such 
funds were spent in a manner consistent 
with the report or reports submitted under 
paragraph (1), and to indicate the extent to 
which the expenditure of such funds suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing the objectives for 
which the grant was made. 

(3) The Secretary, on the basis of the re- 
ports submitted by a State under para- 
graphs (1) and (2) for any fiscal year and of 
such additional information as may come to 
his or her attention, shal) evaluate the use 
by such State of the grant made to it under 
this section for that year in the light of the 
objectives for which the grant was made 
and the purposes of this section. If as a 
result of such evaluation the Secretary de- 
termines that the grant was used in a 
manner inconsistent with such objectives 
and purposes or if such reports were insuffi- 
cient to indicate whether or not the grant 
was so used, the Secretary shall notify such 
State of his or her disapproval, and the 
grant to such State for the succeeding fiscal 
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year shall not be increased as otherwise pro- 
vided in subsection (c)(2). 

“(e1) Grant payments to a State under 
this section for any fiscal year— 

“(A) shall be used (subject to paragraph 
(2)) only to assist individuals and families el- 
igible for aid to families with dependent 
children, and may not be used to replace 
funds otherwise available for the assistance 
of such individuals and families; 

*(B) may be made on an estimated basis in 
advance of the determination of the exact 
grant amount under subsection (c), with ap- 
propriate subsequent adjustments to take 
account of any error in the estimates; and 

“(C) shall be expended by such State in 
that fiscal year or in the succeeding fiscal 
year. 

“(2) A State may transfer up to 10 percent 
of the grant payments made tovit under this 
section for any fiscal year for use in that 
year under section 417 in carrying out pro- 
grams to prevent teenage pregnancies and 
to assist pregnant individuals and mothers 
of young children in achieving self-sufficien- 
cy. The State shall inform the Secretary of 
any transfer of funds made under this para- 
graph.”. 
SEC. 4. MANDATORY MINIMUM AFDC BENEFIT 

LEVEL; ENCOURAGEMENT OF STATES 
TO MAINTAIN AFDC BENEFIT LEVELS. 

(a) MANDATORY MINIMUM BENEFIT LEVEL.— 
(1A) Section 402(a) of the Social Security 
Act is amended— 

(i) by striking out “and” after the semi- 
colon at the end of paragraph (38); 

(ii) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (39) and inserting in lieu thereof 
*s and”; and 

(iii) by adding after paragraph (39) the 
following new paragraph: 

(40) provide— 

“(A) that the State agency shall make 
monthly payments to each family with de- 
pendent children in an amount determined 
(for any month in a particular calendar 
year) by subtracting, after the application 
of paragraph (7), (8), and (13), the monthly 
income of the family for the month in- 
volved (other than amounts provided under 
this part) from its monthly cash need stand- 
ard for such month (which shall be equal to 
one-twelfth of the annual cash need stand- 
ard for such calendar year as established by 
the State under subparagraph (B) of this 
paragraph) or, at the option of the State, 
from its payment standard for such month 
(which shall be equal to one-twelfth of the 
annual payment standard for such year as 
so established); and 

“(B) that, with respect to any calendar 
year, the State shall establish for any 
family with dependent children— 

“(i) an annua) cash need standard, and 

(ii) an annual payment standard specify- 
ing the amount of aid to families with de- 
pendent children that the family would re- 
ceive for months in such year under the 
plan (regardless of whether it does) if it had 
no other income, 


such that, in the case of any such family 
with no income other than income under 
this part (and reducing such income only by 
the applicable standard deduction for 
months in such year as specified in section 
5(e) of the Food Stamp Act of 1977), each of 
such standards (whether or not they are the 
same), when added to the total value of the 
monthly allotments of food stamp coupons 
for months in such year under the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977, will equal an amount 
that is not less than the applicable percent- 
age (as determined under subsection ({)) of 
the poverty level for such year (as so deter- 
mined) for a family with the same number 
of members as such family, or that is not 
less than the amount determined under 
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clause (II) (in the matter which follows) in 
the case of a family to which such clause ap- 
plies; except that (I) the total value of the 
monthly allotments of food stamp coupons 
in the case of any family shall be considered 
to be the total value of the allotments 


which such family would receive if it were. 


considered a household with no income 
(except under this part) for purposes of the 
Food Stamp Act of 1977 (whether it is actu- 
ally living alone or with one or more other 
persons or families), and (II) in the case of a 
family which includes one or more depend- 
ent children but in which there is no adult 
whose needs are taken into account in deter- 
mining the amount of aid payable (unless 
the application of this clause would result in 
a larger amount of aid for such family than 
the amount of aid which would be paid to a 
family of the same size and income which 
includes one or more such adults), the 
annual cash need and payment standards 
established by the State shall be such that 
each such standard (without taking into ac- 
count the value of any monthly allotments 
of food stamp coupons) will equal an 
amount that is not less than the applicable 
percentage (as determined under subsection 
(f)) of the difference between the poverty 
level for such year (as so determined) for a 
family with three members and the poverty 
level for such year (as so determined) for a 
family with a number of members equal to 
three plus the number of such dependent 
children;”. 

(B) Section 402 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(f) For purposes of 
(aX40B)— 

“(1) the term ‘applicable percentage’ (with 
respect to any calendar year) means— 

“(A) 55 percent in the case of the calendar 
year 1986 (and with respect to the last three 
months of 1985), 

“(B) 58 percent in the case of the calendar 
year 1987, P 

“(C) 61 percent in the case of the calendar 
year 1988, 

“(D) 64 percent in the case of the calendar 
year 1989, 

“(E) 67 percent in the case of the calendar 
year 1990, and 

“(F) 70 percent in the case of the calendar 
year 1991 and any subsequent calendar year; 
and 

“(2) the Secretary shall determine and 
promulgate the poverty level to be effective 
in each State with respect to months in any 
particular calendar year no later than Octo- 
ber 1 of the preceding year, basing such de- 
termination on the poverty line (as defined in 
section 673(2) of the Community Services 
Block Grant Act (42 U.S.C. 9902(2))) most 
recently prescribed for the forty-eight con- 
tiguous States and the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, the Virgin Islands of the 
United States, and Guam, respectively, but 
updating the poverty line as so defined and 
prescribed to take account of projected in- 
flation through the month of June of the 
particular calendar year involved.”. 

(2) Section 402(a)(1) of such Act is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(1) provide that the plan shall be in 
effect in. all political subdivisions of the 
State, and, if administered by them, be man- 
datory upon them; except that the State, in 
accordance with the Secretary's regulations, 
may vary its cash need standards or its pay- 
ment standards or both (but not below the 
minimum established under paragraph (40)) 
with respect to families with dependent 
children so as to take into account differ- 
ences in the cost of living in different geo- 
graphical regions of the State, but— 


subsection 
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“(A) the State may take into account no 
more than six levels of such cost with re- 
spect to such families, and 

“(B) the cash need standards and the pay- 
ment standards must each be the same for 
all families with dependent children which 
are of the same size and are living within 
the same geographical region of the State;” 

(3A) Subject to the succeeding provi- 
sions of this paragraph, the amendments 
made by this subsection shall be effective 
October 1, 1985. 

(B) Notwithstanding the date specified in 
section 402(f)(2) of the Social Security Act 
(as added by paragraph (1)(B) of the subsec- 
tion) fer the determination of the poverty 
level with respect to months in any particu- 
lar calendar year, such determination with 
respect to the last. three months in 1985 
may be made after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act and shall be made (in the 
manner provided in such section) as soon as 
possible after such date. 

(CX) Notwithstanding section 402(a)(1) of 
the Social Security Act, as amended by 
paragraph (2) of this subsection, a State 
plan for aid and services to needy families 
with children shall not be regarded as fail- 
ing to comply with the requirements im- 
posed under part A of title IV of such Act if 
such plan— 

(I) provides that, with respect to a family 
that received aid for September 1985 under 
such plan, the payment standard as defined 
in clause (ii) which was applicable to the de- 
termination of the amount of aid payable to 
such family may continue to apply and be 
treated as the monthly payment standard 
established pursuant to the amendments 
made by this subsection (but only if and for 
so long as it is greater than the applicable 
monthly payment standard established pur- 
suant to such amendments) for that period 
of consecutive months during which such 
family is continuously eligible for such aid, 
and the expenditures resulting from the ap- 
plication of such standard shall be consid- 
ered expenditures for aid to families with 
dependent children under such plan; or 

(IIMA) takes into account, for no more 
than 48 months following the effective date 
of this subsection, a greater number of 
levels of cost of living in different geo- 
graphical regions of the State than would 
be permitted under the amendment made 
by paragraph (2), but only if the State, by 
an amendment approved by the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services to its plan 
approved under part A of title IV of such 
Act, demonstrates that it is making substan- 
tial progress in reducing the number of such 
levels so that, by the expiration of such 48 
months, it will comply with the amendment 
made by paragraph (2); or 

(B) takes into account a greater number 
of levels of cost of living in different geo- 
graphical regions of the State than would 
be permitted under the amendment made 
by paragraph (2), but only to the extent 
that such greater number is approved by 
the Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices upon a finding that good cause exists 
for the continued use under the plan of 
such State of such greater number of levels. 

(ii) For purposes of clause (i)(I), the term 
“payment standard” with respect to a 
family that received aid to families with de- 
pendent children for September 1985 means 
the amount of such aid that such family 
would have received (regardless of whether 
it did) for such month if it had no other 
income. 

(b) MAINTENANCE OF BENEFIT LEVELS.—(1) 
Section 403 of the Social Security Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(kX1) In the case of any State which, 
after May 22, 1985, increases the level of the 
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aid to families with dependent children 
which is payable under its approved State 
plan (with respect to all families or only 
with respect to families of one or more spec- 
ified sizes), the percentage of the total 
amount expended during any quarter as aid 
to families with dependent children under 
such plan which is payable to the State as 
the Federal share of such expenditures 
under subsection (a)(1) or (2) (with or with- 
out the application of section 1118), to the 
extent that the total amount so expended is 
attributable to such increase, shall be deter- 
mined as follows: 

“(A) The percentage of the State share of 
the expenditures attributable to such in- 
crease, as it would be determined by the ap- 
plication of subsection (a)(1) or (2) without 
regard to this subsection, shall be reduced 
by 30 percent, and 

“(B) the Federal share of the expendi- 
tures attributable to such increase shall be 
100 percent minus the reduced State share 
as determined under subparagraph (A); 


and the resulting net Federal share of the 
total amounts expended during such quar- 
ter as aid to families with dependent chil- 
dren under the State plan (including both 
the expenditures to which this paragraph 
applies and the expenditures to which it 
does not) shall be determined as provided in 
paragraph (2). 

“(2 A) Whenever a State (after May 22, 
1985) increases the level of the aid to fami- 
lies with dependent children which is pay- 
able under its approved State plan, the Sec- 
retary shall determine with respect to each 
particular size of family separately specified 
under the plan (assuming for this purpose 
that no family has any other income)— 

“(i) the level of such aid (expressed as a 
monthly dollar amount) immediately before 
such increase becomes effective; 

“(ii) the level of such aid (expressed as a 
monthly dollar amount) immediately after 
such increase becomes effective; 

“(iii) the dollar amount of the increase (if 
any) in such level; and 

“(iv) the percentage of the State's total 
AFDC caseload (i.e., of the total number of 
families receiving aid under the plan) which 
is represented by families of that particular 
size. 

‘(B) The Federal share of the expendi- 
tures which are made as aid to families with 
dependent children under the State plan 
with respect to families of any particular 
size during any quarter beginning with the 
first quarter in which the increase is effec- 
tive, and which (if any) are attributable to 
such increase, shall be a percentage equal 
to— 

‘(i) the sum of (I) the level determined 
under subparagraph (AXi) for such families 
multiplied by the net Federal percentage de- 
termined under subsection (a) (1) or (2) or 
section 1118 without regard to this subsec- 
tion, and (II) the amount of the increase (if 
any) determined under subparagraph 
(Aiii) for such families multiplied by the 
percentage of the Federal share of the ex- 
penditures attributable to such increase as 
determined under paragraph (1)(B), 
divided by— 

“Gi) the level determined under subpara- 
graph (A ii), 
with the resulting quotient multiplied by — 

“(iii) the percentage of the State's total 
AFDC caseload which is represented by 
families of that particular size as deter- 
mined under subparagraph (AXiv). 

“(C) The net Federal share of the total 
amounts expended during the quarter in- 
volved as aid to families with dependent 
children under the State's aSproved plan 
for purposes of subsection (a) (1) or (2) shall 
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be a percentage equal to the sum of the per- 
centages determined for all family sizes by 
the application of clauses (i), (ii), and (iii) of 
subparagraph (B) to families of each such 
size separately; and the percentage of such 
net Federal share as so determined shall be 
in lieu of the percentage which would other- 
wise be applied under subsection (a) (1) or 
(2) or under section 1118. 

“(3) This subsection shall not apply in the 
case of an increase by a State in its level of 
aid to families with dependent children 
except to the extent that the level of such 
aid, after such increase, exceeds 55 percent 
of the poverty level (as determined under 
section 402(f)(2)) for the year in which such 
increase becomes effective.”’. 

(2MA) Section 403(a) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “an amount equal 
to” in paragraphs (1) and (2) and inserting 
in lieu thereof in each instance “an amount 
(subject to subsection (k)) equal to”. 

(B) The first sentence of section 1118 of 
such Act is amended by inserting “(subject 
to section 403(k))” after “be determined”. 
SEC. 5. MANDATORY PROGRAM OF AFDC FOR 

NEEDY CHILDREN IN TWO-PARENT 
FAMILIES NOT OTHERWISE ELIGIBLE. 

(a) In GeneraL.—Section 402(a) of the 
Social Security Act (as amended by section 
4(a)(1) of this Act) is further amended— __ 

(1) by striking out “and” after the semi- 
colon at the end of paragraph (39); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (40) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“; and”; an 

(3) by inserting immediately after 2” 
graph (40) the following new paragraph 

“(41) provide that payments of aid will be 
made under the plan with respect to de- 
pendent children in two-parent families not 
otherwise eligible, in accordance with sec- 
tion 407.”. 

(b) AMENDMENTS TO PROVISIONS RELATING 
TO AID FOR CHILDREN IN TWO-PARENT FAMI- 
Lies.—(1) Section 407(a) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “shall” and all that 
follows down through “who is living” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“shall include a needy child who (though 
not deprived of parental support or care by 
reason of the death, absence, or incapacity 
of a parent as otherwise required by section 
406(a)(1)) meets the requirements of section 
406(a)(2) and is living”. 

(2) Section 407(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “(b) The provisions” and all 
that follows down through ‘(2) provides” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

"(b) In providing for the payment of aid 
under the State’s plan approved under sec- 
tion 402 in the case of families which in- 
clude dependent children within the mean- 
ing of subsection (a) of this section, as re- 
quired by section 402(ax41), the State's 
plan— 

“(1) may establish such work require- 
ments and related registration and training 
requirements (subject to paragraph (2)) as 
the State deems appropriate, except that 
(whether or not the plan establishes such 
requirements)— 

“(A) if either of the parents is required to 
register for manpower services, training, em- 
ployment, and other employment-related 
activities under section 402(a)19) or would 
be required to so register but for clauses (i), 
Gii), (v), (vi), and (viii) of subparagraph (A) 
of such section, at least one of them—— 

*(i) must register for manpower services, 
training, employment, and other employ- 
ment-related activities in accordance with 
such section (without regard to the exemp- 
tions otherwise provided by clauses (i), (iti), 
(v), (vi), and (viii) of subparagraph (A) 
thereof), and 

“(ii) must participate actively (in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
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retary) in Job search and training or in a 
workfare, grant diversion and work supple- 
mentation, or other program established by 
the State, 

“(B) any work which is required to be per- 
formed in a public service employment pro- 
gram, community work experience program, 
or other work program established by the 
State, or allowed by the State to be per- 
formed on a voluntary basis in connection 
with such a program, must be compensated 
at a rate no lower than the applicable Fed- 
eral minimum wage, 

“(C) If both parents in the family are re- 
quired to work, adequate day care for the 
child or children must be provided or ar- 
ranged for, and 

“(D) at least 8 hours a week must be set 
aside for job search in the private sector; 


and 

“(2) shall provide”. 

(3) Section 407(b(2) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out “parent described in para- 
graph (1XA)” each place it appears and in- 
serting in lieu threof “parent who is the 
principal earner”. 

(4) Section 407(c) of such Act is amend- 
ed— 

(A) by striking out “(i) for any part” and 
all that follows down through “and (B)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “for any period 
during which the parent fails to satisfy any 
requirements imposed under subsection 
(bX3), and (B)"; and 

(B) by striking out “subsection (bX2)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “subsection (b)\4)". 

(5) Section 407(d) of such Act is amend- 

ed— 

(A) by striking out paragraphs (1), (2), and 


3); 

(B) by striking out “any child” in para- 
graph (4) and inserting in lieu thereof “any 
dependent child within the meaning of sub- 
section (a)”; and 

(C) by striking out “on the basis of the un- 
employment of a parent” and “on that 

basis” and inserting in lieu thereof in each 
instance “with respect to such child”. 

(C) INCREASE IN AMOUNT OF PAYMENTS TO 
Srates.(1) Section 403 of such Act (as 
amended by section 4(b) of this Act) is fur- 
ther amended— 

(A) by striking out “(subject to subsection 
(k))” in paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection 
(a) and inserting in lieu thereof in each in- 
stance “(subject to subsections (k) and (1))"; 


and 

(B) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(1) To the extent that a State’s expendi- 
tures during any quarter as aid to families 
with dependent children under the State 
plan are made with respect to families that 
include one or more dependent children 
within the meaning of section 407(a), the 
payment to which the State is entitled for 
such quarter under paragraph (1) or (2) of 
subsection (a) shall be in an amount equal 
to 75 percent of such expenditures instead 
of the amount otherwise determined under 
such paragraph, if the application of this 
subsection (taking into account only ex- 
penditures which would otherwise be includ- 
ed in determining the amount of such pay- 
ment, and applying any maximums on the 
dollar amount per recipient which may be 
counted under such paragraph) would in- 
crease the amount of such payment.”. 

(2) The last sentence of section 1118 of 
such Act is amended to read as follows: “As 
used in the preceding sentence, the term 
‘Federal medical assistance percentage’ 
means 75 percent (instead of the percentage 
otherwise determined under section 1905)— 

“(1) for purposes of determining the por- 
tion of any Federal payment to a Siate 
under paragraph (1) or (2) of section 403ta) 
which is attributable to expenditures made 
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as aid to families with dependent children, 
under a State plan approved under part A of 
title IV, with respect to families that in- 
clude one or more dependent childen within 
the meaning of section 407(a), but only if 
the application of this sentence for such 
purposes would increase the amount of such 
payment; and 

“(2) in the case cf Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and Guam.”. 

SEC. 6 GRANTS TO REDUCE THE RATE OF TEENAGE 
PREGNANCY AND TO ASSIST PREG- 
NANT INDIVIDUALS AND MOTHERS OF 
YOUNG CHILDREN IN ACHIEVING 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY; AID TO PREG- 
NANT WOMEN FROM DATE ON WHICH 
PREGNANCY IS CONFIRMED. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF GRANT PROGRAM.— 
Part A of title IV of the Social Security Act 
(as amended by section 3(b) of this Act) is 
further amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“GRANTS FOR PROGRAMS TO PREVENT TEENAGE 
PREGNANCIES AND TO ASSIST PREGNANT INDI- 
VIDUALS AND MOTHERS OF YOUNG CHILDREN 
IN ACHIEVING SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


“Sec. 417. (a1) From the sums appropri- 
ated therefor, the Secretary shall make 
grants in accordance with this section to 
assist States and localities in establishing 
and carrying out programs— 

“(A) to reduce the rate of teenage preg- 
nancies in AFDC families; and 

“(B) to help pregnant individuals and 
mothers of young children in such families, 
who might otherwise become long-term re- 
cipients of aid to families with dependent 
children, in achieving self-sufficiency. 


Any State may provide for the establish- 
ment and carrying out of one or more such 
programs. 

“(2) The State agency administering or su- 
pervising the administration of the State's 
plan approved under section 402 shall be re- 
sponsible for administering or supervising 
the administration of the State's programs 
described in paragraph (1) for which grants 
under this section are made. Such grants 
shall be made directly to the State agency, 
and may be— 

“(A) used by such agency for the purpose 
of conducting and providing in accordance 
with this section (directly or under con- 
tracts with others) the activities and serv- 
ices required to carry out the program or 
programs involved; or 

“(B) paid by such agency to local school 
districts or to other local agencies or public 
or private nonprofit entities meeting the re- 
quirements of this section, under arrange- 
ments made with such districts or (through 
such districts) with such other agencies and 
entities, for use by such districts, agencies, 
or entities in conducting and providing in 
accordance with this section (directly or 
under contracts with others) the activities 
and services required to carry out the pro- 
gram or programs involved. 

*«3) In order to qualify for grants under 
this section with respect to a program de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) in any State, the 
State agency must submit to the Secretary, 
in such manner and form as the Secretary 
may prescribe, a full and complete descrip- 
tion of the program together with satisfac- 
tory assurances that the program will be op- 
erated in an effective and efficient manner 
and will otherwise meet the requirements of 
this section. 

(4) Grants made under this section shal) 
be in addition to any amounts payable to 
States under section 403, and shal) supple- 
ment and not replace any other funds which 
may be available for the same general pur- 
poses, or for the provision of services of any 
kind to needy individuals, in the localities 
involved. 
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“(b)1) In carrying oul the purpose de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) of subsection 
(a1), it shall be the objective of each pro- 
gram under this section (subject to the 
availability of funds) to— 4 

“(A) conduct and provide all possible ac- 
tivities and services which may help to 
reduce pregnancies among teenage male and 
female individuals, targeting such activities 
and services to children who are eligible for 
aid to families with dependent children, in 
order to assure that such individuals will 
not be prevented from achieving self-suffi- 
¢iency by family responsibilities imposed 
upon them before they reach adulthood; 

“(B) identify and address all of the factors 
which may play important roles in deter- 
mining teenage sexual activity and contra- 
ceptive use; 

“(C) encourage active participation by the 
parents of the children involved in the ac- 
tivities and services being conducted or pro- 
vided under the program; and 

‘(D) encourage the children involved to 
develop believable education and employ- 
ment goals for the future, combining new 
and existing resources to assist such chil- 
dren in achieving those goals and encourag- 
ing such children to postpone sexual activi- 
ty and child bearing and assume responsibil- 
ity for family planning in order to achieve 
them. 

“(2) To the maximum extent appropriate 
and feasible, the activities conducted and 
services provided in carrying out the pur- 
pose described in subparagraph (A) of sub- 
section (a)(1) shall include the services 
which are made available to pregnant indiv- 
duals and mothers with young children 
under the program as more specifically de- 
cribed in subsection (c). 

“(cX1) In carrying out the purpose de- 
scribed in subparagraph (B) of subsection 
(a1), it shall be the objective of each pro- 
gram under this section (subject to the 
availability of funds) to help achieve self- 
sufficiency for individuals under the age of 
25 who are eligible for aid to families with 
dependent children, who (at the start of 
their participation in the program) are preg- 
nant or are mothers with children under 
the age of 6, and who voluntarily elect to 
participate in the program, by— 

“(A) requiring such individuals to seek a 
high school diploma or its equivalent or to 
take part in appropriate training, 

“(B) providing each participant-with aca- 
demic or vocational training, job counseling, 
employment readiness, and job placement 
services, 

“(C) integrating and coordinating services 
otherwise available to participants, and 

“(D) providing each participant with 
cther services and assistance designed to 
meet such objective, including an individual- 

assessment and plan, as more particu- 
larly described in subsection (c). 

“(2) Participation in program activities 
conducted and services provided with the 
objectives specified in paragraph (1) shall be 
limited to individuals under the age of 25 re- 
siding within the area covered by the pro- 
gram who are pregnant, or who are mothers 
of dependent children under the age of 6 
and are caring for such children, and shall 
include any such individual only if (at the 
time of her initial participation in the pro- 
gram)— 

“(A) she is eligible under the preceding 
provisions of this part (individually or as a 
member of a family) for aid to families with 
dependent children under the State's plan 
approved under section 402, or the child for 
whom she is caring is eligible for such aid, 

"(B) she has not graduated from high 
school or its equivalent, and 

“(C) she voluntarily elects to participate. 
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(3) A program described in subsection 
(a1) meets the requirements of this section 
only if the activities conducted and services 
provided with the objective specified in 
paragraph (1) include— 

(A) provision for the assignment to each 
participant of an agency staff person who, 
utilizing the case management approach 
and in coordination with the participant, 
will establish an individualized program, 
based on an individualized assessment of 
need and set forth in an individualized writ- 
ten plan, to meet the health needs of the 
participant and her dependent (or unborn) 
child, and to ensure the provision and co- 
ordination (on behalf of such participant 
and child) of such other services as the 
State determines to be necessary or appro- 
priate to carry out the objective of this sec- 
tion, including, at a minimum, academic and 
vocational services, training in parenting 
skills, job counseling, employment readi- 
ness, job placement, transportation, and 
child day care; 

“(B) provision for the integration and co- 
ordination of services which are otherwise 
available at the local level to individuals 
under age 25 who are pregnant or are moth- 
ers with children under age § and which are 
offered under this part, under parts B and C 
of this title, under title V, under title XX, 
under the Job Training Partnership Act, 
and under other Federal and State pro- 
grams which would assist in achieving the 
objective of the program under this section; 

“(C) provision for the coordination (with 
the local school system) of academic and vo- 
cational programs leading to a high school 
diploma or its equivalent, with a require- 
ment of active participation in an education- 
al program leading to a high school diploma 
or its equivalent, or in an appropriate train- 
ing program, as a condition of participation 
in the program under this section; 

“(D) provision for job counseling, training, 
employment readiness, and job placement 
and relevant supportive services independ- 
ently or in conjunction with one or more 
programs of employment and training 
under part C of this title, under the Job 
Training Partnership Act, or under another 
Federal or State law; 

“(E) provision of child care at the pro- 
gram site or of other child day care services 
which have been contracted for on a reim- 
bursable basis, to the extent necessary for 
mothers to participate effectively in the 
program, with a requirement that such care 
and services meet applicable State and local 
standards and with emphasis upon services 
that are compatible with the goal of achiev- 
ing self-sufficiency; 

“(F i) assurances that all such child care 
and services, and any transportation to and 
from work which is necessary for a mother 
or pregnant individual to participate effec- 
tively in the program, will be provided or ar- 
ranged for without any charge to such 
mother or individual while she is participat- 
ing in any phase of the program, and 

“(ii) assurances that such care, services, 
and transportation will be provided or ar- 
ranged for on a sliding scale basis (with 
charges based on ability to pay) during at 
least the first 6 months of work after the 
mother or pregnant individual has complet- 
ed her participation in the program, in 
order to ensure a smooth transition into the 
workforce; 

“(G) provision for variations in the selec- 
tion and offering of services to individual 
participants to the extent necessary to take 
account of differences in the needs of such 
participants and in their age, family compo- 
sition, cultural background, and geographic 
location; 

“(H) assurances that, in order to encour- 
age participants to take advantage of the 
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full range of services offered, as many of 
such services as possible will be provided at 
a single site, with program and activities 
being cohducted in the local schools to the 
maximum extent feasible; 

“(I) provision for the establishment of 
peer groups of participants, led by experi- 
enced group counselors, to meet and discuss 
program-related problems and issues, to 
share their common concerns, and to serve 
as a medium for the communication and dis- 
semination of relevant information; and 

"(J) provision for the establishment of an 
outreach program designed to attract preg- 
nant individuals and mothers of young chil- 
dren who would be eligible to participate. 


Program activities conducted and services 
provided with the objective specified in 
paragraph (1) must include but need not be 
limited to the services and assistance set 
forth in the preceding provisions of this 
paragraph, and may provide such other 
health, family planning, educational, train- 
ing, and social services as may be needed to 
achieve such objective in cases where the 
necessary funding is not available from 
other sources, 

“(4) In the case of a mother participating 
in program activities conducted or services 
provided with the objective specified in 
paragraph (1), absences from her child for 
the purpose of attending a secondary or 
post-secondary school or participating in 
other education or training activities as a 
part of the program shall not be considered 
‘absences from the child’ in determining 
whether she is exempted under clause (v) of 
section 402(a)(19A) from the requirement 
of registration under that section. 

“(d)(1) Subject to paragraph (2), total 
grants under this section to any State for 
any fiscal year shall be in an amount equal 
to 2 percent of the Federal share (under sec- 
tion 403(a) or 1118) of the total amount ex- 
pended during such fiscal year as aid to 
families with dependent children under the 
State’s plan approved under section 402. 

“(2) The percentage to be used under 
paragraph (1) in determining the amount of 
the grant or grants under this section to 
any State for any fiscal year after the first 
fiscal year of the program under this section 
shall be the percentage so used for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, increased by 1 percentage 
point (unless such increase is disapproved 
by the Secretary on the basis of his or her 
evaluation of the State’s use of its grant or 
grants for such preceding fiscal year under 
subsection (e3)); but such percentage shall 
in no case exceed 7 percent. 

“(e)(1) Prior to expenditure by a State of 
any grant payments made to it under this 
section for any fiscal year, the State shall 
report to the Secretary on the intended use 
of such payments; and such report shall be 
revised from time to time throughout the 
fiscal year involved if and to the extent that 
there are significant changes in such use. 

(2) Each State, at the close of any fiscal 
year for which it received a grant under this 
section, shall submit to the Secretary a full 
and complete report on the activities carried 
out with the proceeds of such grant. The 
report shall be in such form and contain 
such information as may be necessary to 
provide an accurate description of such ac- 
tivities, to provide a complete record of the 
purposes for which the grant funds were 
spent, to indicate the extent to which such 
funds were spent in a manner cansistent 
with the report or reports submitted under 
paragraph (1), and to indicate the extent to 
which the expenditure of such funds suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing the objectives for 
which the grant was made. 

“(3) The Secretary, on the basis of the re- 
ports submitted by a State under para- 
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graphs (1) and (2) for any fiscal year and of 
such additional information as may come to 
his or her attention, shall evaluate the use 
by such State of the grant or grants made 
to it under this section for that year in the 
light of the objectives thereof and the pur- 
poses of this section. If as a result of such 
evaluation the Secretary determines that 
any such grant was used in a manner incon- 
sistent with such objectives and purposes or 
if such reports were insufficient to indicate 
whether or not the grant was so used, the 
Secretary shall notify such State of his or 
her disapproval, and the amount of the 
grant or grants to such State for the suc- 
ceeding fiscal year shall not be increased as 
otherwise provided in subsection (d)(2), 

‘(f(1) Grant payments to a State under 
this section for any fiscal year— 

“(A) shall be used (subject to paragraph 
(2)) only for the specific purposes described 
in this section; 

“(B) may be made on an estimated basis in 
advance of the determination of the exact 
grant amount under subsection (d), with ap- 
propriate subsequent adjustments to take 
account of any error in the estimates; and 

“(C) shall be expended by such State in 
that fiscal year or in the succeeding fiscal 
year. 

“(2) A State may transfer up to 10 percent 
of the grant payments made to it under this 
section for any fiscal year for use in that 
year under section 416 in encouraging pro- 
grams to reduce welfare dependency. The 
State shall inform the Secretary of any 
transfer of funds made under this para- 
graph. 

“(g) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this title, payments made and services 
provided to participants in a program under 
this section, as a direct consequence of their 
participation in such program, shall not be 
considered as income or resources for pur- 
poses of determining their eligibility (or the 
eligibility of any other persons) for aid 
under the State's plan approved under sec- 
tion 402, or for purposes of determining the 
level of such aid. 

“(h) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated, for the fiscal year 1986 and each sub- 
sequent fiscal year, such sums as may be 
necessary for grants under this section.”. 

(b) AID TO PREGNANT WOMAN FROM DATE 
ON WHICH PREGNANCY IS CONFIRMED.—(1) 
Section 406(b) of the Social Security Act is 
amended by striking out "or, at the option 
of the State” and all that follows down 
through “and includes” in the matter pre- 
ceding clause (1) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “or a pregnant woman (from and after 
medical verification of the pregnancy) in 
any case where the child would be eligible 
for aid to families with dependent children 
in the month of payment if such child had 
been born and was living with her in that 
month, and includes”. 

(2) Section 406(g) of such Act is repealed. 

(3) Section 402(a)(19)A)ix) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “if it has been 
medically verified” and all that follows and 
inserting in lieu thereof “if the pregnancy 
has been medically verified at the time such 
registration would otherwise be required;”. 

(c) REPEAL OF RELATED PROVISION.—Sec- 
tion 402(a)(39) of such Act is repealed. 

(d) Errective Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall take effect on Oc- 
tober 1, 1985. 

SEC. 7. DISREGARDING OF UNEARNED INCOME. 

(a) In GENERAL.—Clause (vi) of section 
402(aX8A) of the Social Security Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(vi) shall disregard the first $100 (or, if 
greater, the amount determined under sub- 
section (g)) of any unearned income re- 
ceived in such month by any child, relative, 
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or other individual specified in clause (ii), 
including payments of benefits under title 
II, payments of unemployment benefits, and 
child suppoort payments with respect to the 
dependent child or children in the family 
(including support payments collected and 
paid to the family under section 457(b));”. 

(bD) INDEXING OF DISREGARDABLE AMOUNT.— 
Section 402 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof (after the new 
subsection added by section 4(a)(1)(B) of 
this Act) the following new subsection: 

"(g) Whenever dollar amounts under sec- 
tion 1611 (a) and (b) are increased by any 
percentage effective with any month under 
section 1617(a)— 

“(1) the dollar amount under subsection 
(a8) Avi) of this section (as specified in 
such subsection or as previously increased 
under this subsection) shall be increased by 
the amount (if any) by which the dollar 
amount that would have been in effect 
under such subsection (a)8A)vi) for the 
preceding month but for the rounding of 
such amount pursuant to paragraph (2) of 
this subsection exceeds the dollar amount in 
effect for such preceding month; and 

“(2) the amount obtained under para- 
graph (1) shall be further increased by the 
same percentage as that used under section 
1617(a)(2) in increasing such amounts under 
section 1611 (a) and (b) (and rounded, when 
not a multiple of $1, to the next lower mul- 
tiple of $1), effective with the same month 
as the increase in dollar amounts under sec- 
tion 1611 (a) and (b).”. 

SEC. 4. PERIODIC REEVALUATION OF STATE NEED 
STANDARDS. 


Section 402(a)(23) of the Social Security 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

*(23) provide that the amounts used by 
the State to determine the needs of individ- 
uals, and any maximums imposed by the 
State on the amount of aid paid to families, 
will be periodically reevaluated by the 
Senate in order to determine whether the 
amounts and maximums currently in effect 
adequately reflect any changes in the cost 
of living (particularly those involving the 
cost of essentials for daily living) which may 
have occurred since such amounts and 
maximums were established;”. 

SEC. 9. CONTINUED ELIGIBILITY FOR MEDICAID 
AFTER LOSS OF AFDC ELIGIBILITY. 

(a) IN GeNnERAL.—Section 402(a)(37) of the 
Social Security Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(37) provide that any family which has 
ceased to receive aid under the plan shall be 
considered for purposes of title XIX to be 
receiving aid to families with dependent 
children under the plan— 

“(A) for a period of 12 months after the 
last month for which the family actually re- 
ceived such aid, and 

“(B) for an additional period of up to 12 
months at the option of the State; 


except that if at any time during the period 
specified in subparagraph (A) or during an 
additional period specified under subpara- 
graph (B)— 

“(i) the family ceases to include a child 
who is (or would if need be) a dependent 
chiid, or 

“(ii) any member of the family (within the 
meaning of paragraph (8)(B)) terminates 
his employment or reduces his earned 
income without good cause or refuses with- 
out good cause to accept employment, as de- 
scribed in paragraph (8H) (i) or (ii), or 
fails to cooperate with the State in estab- 
lishing paternity or obtaining support or 
other payments as required by paragraph 
(26)(B), 


such period of additional period shall auto- 
matically end (at the close of the last month 
in which the family included such a child or 
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at the close of the month in which such ter- 
mination, refusal, or failure occurred).”. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—(1) Section 
406(h) of such Act is repealed. 

(2) Section 1902(aX10XAXiXI) of such Act 
is amended by striking out “or 406(h)”. 

(3) Section 1902(e1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “in at least 3 of the 
6 months” and all that follows and inserting 
in lieu thereof “, and which ceases to receive 
aid pursuant to such plan, shall be consid- 
ered to be receiving such aid (and shall 
remain eligible for assistance under the plan 
approved under this title) for the period o 
periods specified in or under sectio: 
402(a)(37).”. 

(c) ErrectiveE Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with re- 
spect to families which cease to receive aid 
to families with dependent children (within 
the meaning of section 402(a37) of the 
Social Security Act, as amended by subsec- 
tion (a) of the this section) on or after Octo- 
ber 1, 1985. 

SEC. 10. LIBERALIZATION OF AFDC ASSET RESTRIC- 
TIONS. 

(a) INCREASE IN DoLLaR Limit.—Section 
402(aX7B) of the Social Security Act is 
amended by striking out “exceeds $1,000” 
and all that follows and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “, determined in ac- 
cordance with subsection (g), exceeds $2,250 
or, in the case of a family consisting of two 
or more persons one of whom is age 60 or 
over, exceeds $3,500; and”, 

(b) SECRETARY TO PRESCRIBE TYPES AND 
AMOUNTS OF ALLOWABLE ResouRces.—Sec- 
tion 402 of such Act is ‘further amended by 
adding at the end thereof (after the new 
subsection added by section (7B) of this 
Act) the following new subsection: 

“(h) The Secretary shall prescribe for pur- 
poses of subsection (a)(7)(B) the types and 
allowable amounts of resources (liquid and 
nonliquid assets, but not including as a re- 
source for such purposes a home owned and 
occupied by the family or any member 
thereof) which a family.may own while eli- 
gible for aid. In prescribing inclusions in 
and exclusions from resources for such pur- 
poses, the Secretary shall follow the regula- 
tions governing inclusions in and exlusions 
from financial resources under section 5(g) 
of the Food Stamp Act of 1977, and in any 


case— 

“(A) shall include in resources any boats, 
snowmobiles, and airplanes used for recre- 
ational purposes, any vacation homes, any 
mobile homes used primarily for recreation- 
al purposes, any licensed vehicles (other 
than one which is used to produce earned 
income or which is necessary for transporta- 
tion of a physically disabled family member 
and any other property, real or personal, 
which is directly related to the maintenance 
or use of such vehicle) to the extent that 
the fair market value of each such vehicle 
exceeds $5,500, and, regardless of whether 
there is a penalty for early withdrawal, any 
savings or retirement accounts (including in- 
dividual accounts); 

“(B) shall exclude from resources, under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary, 
burial plots (one for each child, relative, and 
other individual in the family) and funeral 
agreements; and 

“(C) shall exclude from resources, for 
such period or periods of time as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe, real property which the 
family is making a good-faith effort to dis- 
pose of, but any aid payable to the family 
for any such period shall be conditioned 
upon such disposal, and any payments of 
such aid for that period shall (at the time of 
the disposal) be considered overpayments to 
the extent that they would not have been 
made had the disposal occurred at the be- 
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ginning of the period for which the pay- 

ments of such aid were made.”. 

SEC, 11, MODIFICATION OF EARNINGS DISKE- 
GARDS. 

(a) In Generat.—Section 402(a8) of the 
Social Security Act (as amended by section 
Tia) of this Act) is further amended to read 
as follows: 

“(8) provided that, in making the determi- 
nation under paragraph (7) with respect to 
any month, the State agency— 

“(A) shall disregard all of the earned 
income of each dependent child receiving 
aid to families with dependent children who 
is (as determined by the State in accordance 
with standards prescribed by the Secretary) 
a full-time student, or a part-time student 
who is not a full-time employee, attending a 
school, college, or university, or a course of 
vocational or technical training designed to 
fit him for gainful employment (and for 
purposes of this subparagraph and all of the 
succeeding provisions of this paragraph the 
term ‘earned income’ means gross earned 
income, prior to any deductions for taxes or 
for any other purposes); 

“(B) shall disregard from the total earned 
income of any child who is claiming aid to 
families with dependent children, any rela- 
tive who is claiming such aid, and any other 
individual (living in the same home as such 
relative and child) whose needs are taken 
into account in making such determination, 
the first $100 (or, if greater, the amount de- 
termined under subsection (g)) of such total 
earned income for such month; 

“(C) shall disregard from the total earned 
income of the persons specified in subpara- 
graph (B) not already disregarded under 
that subparagraph an amount equal to the 
cost of care in such month for a dependent 
child, or an incapacitated individual living 
in the same home as the dependent child, 
receiving aid to families with dependent 
children and requiring such care for such 
month, except that the amount disregarded 
under this subparagraph may not exceed 
$160 for any one such child or incapacitated 
individual or $320 for all such children and 
incapacitated individuals in the family; 

“(D) shall disregard from the total earned 
income of the persons specified in subpara- 
graph (B) an amount equal to one-fourth of 
the amount of such earned income not al- 
ready disregarded under subparagraph (B) 
or (C); 

“(E) may disregard the income of any de- 
pendent child applying for or receiving aid 
to families with dependent children which is 
derived from a program carried out under 
the Job Training Partnership Act (as origi- 
nally enacted), but only in such amounts 
and for such period of time (not to exceed 
six months with respect to earned income) 
as the Secretary may provide in regulations; 

“(F) shall disregard the first $100 (or, if 
greater, the amount determined under sub- 
section (g)) of any unearned income re- 
ceived in such month by any child, relative, 
or other individual specified in clause (ii), 
including payments of benefits under title 
II, payments of unemployment benefits, and 
child support payments with respect to the 
dependent child or children in the family 
(including support payments collected and 
paid to the family under section 457(b)); and 

“(G) may disregard all or any part of the 
earned income of a dependent child who is a 
full-time student and who is applying for 
aid to families with dependent children, but 
only if the earned income of such child is 
excluded for such month in determining the 
family's total income under paragraph (18); 
except. that if a child who is one of the per- 
sons specified in subparagraph (B) is also in- 
cluded under subparagraph (A), no income 
of such child to which subparagraph (A) ap- 
plies shall be taken into account in applying 
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subparagraph (B), (C), or (D); and except 
that (with respect to any month) the State 
agency— 

“CHD shall not disregard, under subpara- 
graph (B) or (D), any earned income of any 
one of the persons specified in subpara- 
graph (B) if such person— 

“d) terminated his employment or re- 
duced his earned income without good cause 
within such period (of not less than thirty 
days) preceding such month as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary; 

‘“ii) refused without good cause, within 
such, period preceding such month as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary, to accept 
employment in which he is able to engage 
which if offered through the public employ- 
ment offices of the State, or is otherwise of- 
fered by an employer if the offer of such 
employer is determined by the State or local 
agency administering the State plan, after 
notification by him, to be a bona fide offer 
of employment; or 

“(iii) failed without good cause to make a 
timely report (as prescribed by the State 
plan) to the State agency of earned income 
received in such month; and 

(I) shall not disregard, under subpara- 
graph (B) or (E), any income derived from 
participation in a project maintained under 
the programs established by section 432(b) 
(2) and (3);”. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS,—(1) Section 
402(a)(17) of such Act is amended by strik- 
ing out “paragraph (8)A) (i) or (ii)" in the 
matter preceding subparagraph (A) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “paragraph (8) (A) or 
(B). 

(2) Section 402(a)(18) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “paragraph 
(8XAXv)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“paragraph (8XE)”. 

(3) Section 402(g) of such Act (as added by 
section 7(b) of this Act) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “the dollar amount 
under subsection (aX8XAXvi)”" in paragraph 
(1) and inserting in lieu thereof “each of the 
dollar amounts under subsections (a)(8)(B) 
and (aX8XF)”; 

(B) by striking out “as specified in such 
subsection” in paragraph (1) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “as specified in such subsec- 
tions”; 

(C) by striking out “such subsection 
(a8 Avi)" in paragraph (1) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “such subsection (a)(8)(B) or 
(a8 F)"; and 

(D) by inserting “with respect to each 
such subsection” after “the amount ob- 
tained under paragraph (1)” in paragraph 
(2). 

SEC. 12, MEASURES TO INCREASE PARTICIPATION 
IN AFDC, SSI, AND FOOD STAMP PRO- 
GRAMS. 

(a) In GeneraL.—The Secretary of Health 
and Human Services shall take such steps as 
may be necessary— 

(1) to notify all recipients of and appli- 
cants for benefits under title II of the Sociai 
Security Act who may be eligible for supple- 
mental security income benefits under title 
XVI of such Act of the availability of the 
supplemental security income benefit pro- 


gram, 

(2) to notify all recipients of and appli- 
cants for supplemental security income ben- 
efits under title XVI of the Social Security 
Act, and all recipients of and applicants for 
aid to families with dependent children 
under a State plan approved under part A of 
title IV of such Act, of their potential eligi- 
bility for assistance under the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977, 

(3) to notify all recipients of unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits of their poten- 
tial eligibility for assistance under the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 and (in appropriate 
cases) for aid to families with dependent 
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children under a State plan approved under 
part A of title IV of the Social Security Act, 
and 

(4) to notify all recipients of assistance 
under the Food Stamp Act of 1977 of their 
potential eligibility for aid to families with 
dependent children under a State plan ap- 
proved under part A of title IV of the Social 
Security Act: 


and shall encourage such recipients and ap- 
plicants to contact the appropriate Social 
Security district office, State agency, or 
food stamp agency. The notifications re- 
quired by paragraphs (1) and (2) shall also 
be made to all recipients of and applicants 
for the benefits involved with the notifica- 
tion made with respect to their eligibility 
for supplementary medical insurance. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 405 
of the Social Security Amendments of 1983 
is repealed. 

SEC. 13. SPECIAL INCREASE IN SSI BENEFIT STAND- 
ARD. 


Section 1617 of the Social Security Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(d) Effective January 1, 1986— 

“(1) each of the dollar amounts in effect 
under subsections (aX1A) and (bX1) of 
section 1611, as previously increased under 
this section, shall be increased by $240 (and 
the dollar amount in effect under subsec- 
tion (a1 A) of section 211 of Public Law 
93-66, as previously so increased, shall be in- 
creased by $120); and 

“(2) each of the dollar amounts in effect 
under subsections (aX2A) and (b)(2) of 
section 1611, as previously increased under 
this section, shall be increased by $360.”. 
SEC. 14. ELIMINATION OF ACTUARIAL REDUCTION 

FOR ELDERLY SURVIVORS UNDER 
OASDI PROGRAM. 

(a) In GENERAL.—Section 202(q) of the 
Social Security Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(subject to paragraph 
(12))" after “any subsequent month” in 
paragraph (1); and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(12) No widow's or widower’s insurance 
benefit otherwise payable to any individual 
under subsection (e) or (f) shall be reduced 
under this subsection (or under section 
202(eX 2D) or 202(f3)D)) for any month 
ending after such individual attains age 80 
(but the application of this paragraph in 
the case of an individual who is also entitled 
to another monthly insurance benefit under 
this section or section 223 shall have no 
erens upon the amount of such other bene- 

1t) 

(b) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with re- 
spect to benefits for months after December 
1985. 

SEC. 15. ENCOURAGEMENT OF STATES TO MAIN- 
TAIN SSI SUPPLEMENT LEVELS. 

Section 1618 of the Social Security Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(OC)) In the case of any State which 
makes supplementary payments of the type 
described in section 1616(a) (including pay- 
ments pursuant to an agreement entered 
into under section 212(a) of Public Law 93- 
66) and which, after May 22, 1985, increases 
the level of such payments (with respect to 
eligible individuals, with respect to eligible 
spouses, with respect to essential persons as 
defined in section 211 of Public Law 93-66, 
or with respect to any combination thereof), 
the Secretary shall pay to the State for 
each month in which the increase in the 
level of such supplementary payments is in 
effect, in advance on the basis of estimates 
or by way of reimbursements (with appro- 
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priate adjustments to the extent that any 
such estimates were greater or less than 
they should have been), an amount equal to 
30 percent of the portion of the total dollar 
amount of the supplementary payments 
made by the State in such month which is 
attributable (as determined by the Secre- 
tary under regulations) to such increase. 
For purposes of the preceding sentence, in 
the case of a State which makes such sup- 
plementary payments for the first time 
afier May 22, 1985, the State shall be 
deemed to have been making such payments 
in an amount equal to zero prior to that 
date (and the full amount of such payments 
shall accordingly be treated as an increase 
in the level thereof).”. 

SEC. 16. INCREASE IN EARNED INCOME CREDIT; 

TREATMENT OF CERTAIN PAYMENTS. 

(a) INCREASE IN Crepit.—Subsection (a) of 
section 32 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to earned income credit) is 
amended by striking out “11 percent” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “16 percent”. 

(b) PHASEOUT BETWEEN $11,000 AND 
$16,000.—Subsection (b) of section 32 of 
such Code (relating to limitation) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(b) Limiratron.—The amount allowable 
as a credit under subsection (a) to any tax- 
payer for any taxable year shall be reduced 
by an amount equal to 16 percert of so 

“much of the adjusted gross income (or, if 
greater, the earned income) of the taxpayer 
for the taxable year as exceeds $11,000.” 

(C) GOVERNMENTAL PAYMENTS To BE DIsRE- 
GARDED FOR PURPOSES OF SUPPORT AND MAIN- 
TENANCE OF HOUSEHOLD Tests.—Section 2 of 
such Code (relating to definitions and spe- 
cial rules) is amended by redesignating sub- 
section (e) as subsection (f) and by inserting 
after subsection (d) the following new sub- 
section: 

“(e) GOVERNMENTAL PAYMENTS DISREGARD- 
ED IN DETERMINING SUPPORT AND MAINTE- 
NANCE OF HOUSEHOLD.— 

“(1) In GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
title, whenever it is n 

“CA) to determine the extent to which the 
support of an individual is provided by such 
individual, by a taxpayer who has the same 
principal place of abode as the individual 
(including determinations under sections 
152 and 1303(c)), or by the parents of the in- 
dividual for purposes of section 152(e), or 

“(B) to determine whether a taxpayer fur- 
nishes over half of the cost of maintaining a 
household during any period (including de- 
terminations under subsections (a) and (b) 
of this section and under sections 21 and 
143(b)), 
any needs-based governmental benefit used 
for the support of the individual or for 
maintenance of the household shall not be 
taken into account. 

“(2) NEEDS-BASED GOVERNMENTAL BENEFIT.— 
For purposes of paragraph (1), the term 
‘needs-based governmental benefit’ means 
any benefit which— 

“(A) is not includible in gross income, 

“(B) is provided under any Federal, State, 
op geal governmental assistance program, 
an 

“(C) is based on need.” 

(d) DISREGARD OF CREDIT.— 

(1) In Generat.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, any refund of Feder- 
al income taxes made to an individual by 
reason by section 32 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954; and any payment made 
by an employer under section 3507 of such 
Code, shall not be taken into account as 
income or receipts for purposes of determin- 
ing the eligibility of such individual (or any 
other individual) for benefits or assistance, 
or the amount or extent of benefits or as- 
sistance, under any Federal program or 
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under any State or local program financed 
in whole or in part with Federal funds. 

(2) REPEAL OF SECTION 402 (d) OF THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT. —Subsection (d) of sec- 
tion 402 of the Social Security Act is hereby 
repealed. 

(e) Cost-oFr-LIVING ADJUSTMENTS.— 

(1) In GeneraL.—Section 32 of such Code 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(h) COST-OF-LIVING ADJUSTMENTS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—In the case of any tax- 
able year beginning in a calendar year after 
1986, this section shall be applied by in- 
creasing each dollar amount contained in 
subsections (a), (b), and (f) by the cost-of- 
living adjustment for such calendar year. 

“(2) COST-OF-LIVING ADJUSTMENT.—For pur- 
poses of paragraph (1), the cost-of-living ad- 
justment for any calendar year is the per- 
centage (if any) by which— 

“(A) the CPI for the preceding calendar 
year (as defined in section 1(fX4)), exceeds 

“(B) the CPI for calendar year 1985 (as so 
defined), 

“(3) Rounpinc.—Any increase deter- 
mined under paragraph (1) shall be rounded 
to the nearest multiple of $10 (or if such in- 
creas? is a multiple of $5, such increase 
shall be increased to the next highest multi- 
ple of $10).” 

(2) EARNED INCOME ADVANCE AMOUNT.—Sub- 
section (c) of section 3507 of such Code is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(3) COST-OF-LIVING ADJUSTMENTS.—In the 
case of any calendar year after 1986, para- 
graph (2) shall be applied by increasing 
each dollar amount contained therein by 
the cost-of-living adjustment for such calen- 
dar year (as determined under section 
32(h)(2)). Any such increase shall be round- 
ed to the nearest multiple of $10 (or if such 
increase is a multiple of $5, such increase 
shall be increased to the next highest multi- 
ple of $10).” 

(f) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Paragraph (2) of section 32(f) of such 
Code is amended— 

(A) by striking out “$11,000” each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$16,000”, and 

(B) by striking out “$6,500” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$11,000”. 

(2) Paragraph (2) of section 3507(c) of 
such Code (relating to earned income ad- 
vance payment amount) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “11 percent” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“16 percent”, 

(B) by striking out “$6,500 and $11,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$11,000 and 
$16,000”, and 

(C) by striking out “$3,250 and $5,500” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$5,500 and 
$8,000”. 

(g) EFFECTIVE DATES.— 

(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2), 
the amendments made by this section shall 
apply to taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1985. 

(2) The amendments made by subsections 
(d) and (e)(2) shall take effect on January 1, 
1986. 
SEC. 17. AMENDMENTS TO TARGETED JOBS 

CREDIT. 

(a) ExTenston.—Paragraph (3) of section 
51(c) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to termination) is amended by 
striking out “December 31, 1985” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “December 31, 1990". 

(b) INCREASE IN AMOUNT OF WAGES FOR 
WHICH CREDIT ALLOWABLE.— 

(1) In GENERAL.—Paragraph (4) of section 
51(b) of such Code (relating to only first 
$6,000 of wages per year taken into account) 
is amended by striking out "$6,000" each 
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place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$10,000”. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS. —Paragraph 
(1) of section 51(h) of such Code (relating to 
special rules for agricultural labor and rail- 
way labor) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “$6,000” in subpara- 
graph (A) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$10,000”, and 

(B} by striking out “$500" in subpara- 
graph (B) and inserting in lieu thereof 
"$834", 

(c) DEFINITION OF MEMBERS OF ECONOMI- 
CALLY DISADVANTAGED FAMILIES.—Paragraph 
(11) of section 51(d) of such Code (defining 
members of economically disadvantaged 
families) is amended by striking out ‘70 per- 
cent” and inserting in lieu thereof “80 per- 
cent”. 

(d) Foop STAMP RECIPIENTS TREATED AS 
MEMBERS OF TARGETED GROUP.— 

(1) Paragraph (1) of section 51(d) of such 
Code (defining members of targeted group) 
is amended by striking out “or” at the end 
of subparagraph (1), by striking out the 
period at the end of subparagraph (J) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “, or”, and by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(K) a food stamp recipient.” 

(2) Subsection (d) of section 51 of such 
Code is amended by redesignating para- 
graphs (13), (14), (15), and (16) as para- 
graphs (14), (15), (16), and (17), respectively, 
and by inserting after paragraph (12) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(13) FOOD STAMP RECIPIENT.—The term 
‘food’ stamp recipient’ means any individual 
who is certified by the designated local 
agency as— 

“(A) having attained age 18 before the 
hiring date, and 

“(B) having been @ member of a house- 
hold (as defined in the Food Stamp Act of 
1977) which received benefits under such 
Act for each of the most recent 3 calendar 
months ending before the hiring date.” 

(3) Subparagraph (C) of section 51(d)(12) 
of such Code is amended by striking out 
“paragaph (14)” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “paragraph (15)”. 

(e) Evrective Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to individ- 
uals who begin work for the employer after 
the date of the enactment of this Act in tax- 
able years ending after such date. 

SEC. 18. ZERO BRACKET AMOUNT FOR HEADS OF 
HOUSEHOLDS. 

(a) In GENERAL.—Section 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to tax im- 
posed on individuals) is amended by adding 
a the end thereof the following new subsec- 

on: 

“(g) INCREASE IN ZERO BRACKET AMOUNT 
POR: HEADS OF HOUSEHOLDS FOR TAXABLE 
Years BEGINNING AFTER 1985.—In carrying 
out subsection (f) with respect to taxable 
years beginning after 1985, the Secretary 
shall treat the following table as if it were 
the table contained in paragraph (3) of sub- 
section (b): 

“If taxable income is: 

Over $3,400......c.0ccrvrreseereesee 

Over $3,400 but not over 
500. 


The tax is: 

No tax. 

11% of the excess over 
400. 


$3.400. 
$231, plus 12% of the 
$7,600. excess over $5,500. 
Over $7,600 but not over $483, plus 14% of the 
$9,800 excess over $7,600, 
Over $9, 800 but not over $791, plus 17% of the 
$12,900. excess over $9,800. 
Over $12,900 $1,318, plus 18% of the 
over $16,100. excess over $12,900. 
Over $16,100 $1,894, plus 20% of the 
over $19,300. excess over $16,100. 
Over $19,300 $2,534, plus 24% of the 
over $24,600, excess over $19,300. 
Over $24,600 $3,806, plus 28% of the 
over $29,900. excess over $24,600. 


$5,500. 
Over $5,500 but not over 
7,600. 


but 
but 
but 
but 
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The tax is: 

$5,290, plus 32% of the 
excess over $29,900. 

$6,986, plus 35% of the 
excess over $35,200. 

$10,696, plus 42% of the 
excess over $45,800. 

$17,374, plus 45% of the 
excess over $61,700. 

$26,914, plus 48% of the 
excess over $82,900. 

- $39,634, plus 50% of the 

excess over $109,400. 

(bD) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS. 

(1) Clause (i) of section 601XaX1XA) of 
such Code (relating to persons required to 
make returns of income) is amended by in- 
serting “is not a head of a household (as dė- 
fined in section 2(b))," after “section 2(a)),”. 

(2) Clause (ii) of such section is amended 
by inserting “or who is a head of a house- 
hold (as so defined)" after "who is a surviv- 
ing spouse (as so defined)”. 

(c) Errecrive Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1985. 
SEC. 19. MANDATORY MEDICAID COVERAGE FOR 

SSI RECIPIENTS. 

Section 1902(f) of the Social Security Act 
is repealed. 

SEC. 20. GENERAL EFFECTIVE DATE. 

Except as otherwise specifically provided, 
this Act and the amendments made by this 
Act shall become effective January 1, 1986. 

FAMILY Economic Security Act or 1985— 

SHORT SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS 

1, Encourage supported work and other 
programs to reduce welfare dependency. 

The proposal would create a new block 
grant for States to fund special employment 
programs (including supported work and 
grant diversion) targeted to hard-to-place 
workers such as young mothers and long- 
term adult AFDC recipients. In addition, 
States would be granted permanent author- 
ity to operate WIN programs, 

Work programs require a short-term fi- 
nancial investment, but offer the potential 
for long-term welfare savings. 

2. Provide a minimum AFDC benefit that 
is indexed to inflation and encourage States 
to maintain their AFDC benefit levels. 

The proposal would mandate a minimum 
AFDC benefit level such that combined 
AFDC and food stamp benefits equal a per- 
centage of poverty, rising from 55 percent to 
70 percent over five years. States would be 
encouraged to increase AFDC benefits by 
raising the Federal contribution for such 
benefit increases. 

Between 1970 and 1984, real AFDC bene- 
fits: declined by approximately one-third. 
According to the CBO, the minimum bene- 
fit of 70 percent of poverty would increase 
monthly AFDC benefits for an estimated 2.3 
million families already receiving benefits 
and make another 300,000 families newly el- 
igible. 

3. Provide AFDC protection for low- 
income, two-parent families and mandate 
the AFDC-Unemployed Parent (UP) pro- 
gram in all States. 

The proposal would mandate AFDC cover- 
age for low-income, two-parent families; one 
parent would be required to register to work 
and participate in a state work program. 
The Federal matching rate for two-parent 
families would be raised to 75 percent for all 
States. Additionally, all States would be re- 
quired to operate AFDC-UP programs. 

Currently, many needy two-parent families 
are not eligible for AFDC protection. Ac- 
cording to the CBO, the provision for low- 
income two-parent families would allow 
450,000 new families to qualify for AFDC; 
extending the AFDC-UP program to all 
States would assist an additional 100,000 
families. 
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4. Encourage efforts to prevent teenage 
pregnancy and reduce long-term welfare de- 
pendence by teenage mothers. 

The proposal would authorize funds for 
States to: 1) operate teenage pregnancy pre- 
vention programs and 2) provide compre- 
hensive services to help young parents com- 
plete their education and obtain job skills. 
AFDC would be available to first-time preg- 
nant women to help assure adequate nutri- 
tion, shelter and pre-natal care. 

Although some States have developed spe- 
cial programs to assist teenage families, 
comprehensive prevention and service pro- 
grams do not exist in each State. The CBO 
estimates that reducing the birth rate of 
teenagers (under age 20) by one-half would 
lead to a 25 percent reduction in AFDC 
costs by 1990. 

5. Disregard the first $100 of unearned 
income. 

The proposal would disregard the first 
$100 of monthly unearned income including 
Social Security (OASDI) benefits, unem- 
ployment benefits and child support pay- 
ments. This disregard would be adjusted for 
inflation in the future. 

6. Require States to reevaluate the ade- 
quacy of their AFDC need standards. 

The proposal would require States to re- 
evaluate their current need standards for 
changes that have occurred since 1969 in 
the cost-of-living. 

A State’s need standard is supposed to re- 
flect the minimum income necessary for 
subsistence living, but many States have not 
regularly adjusted their need standards 
since Congress last required it in 1969. 

‘1. Mandate one year of Medicaid coverage 
for all families who leave AFDC without 
private health insurance. 

The proposal would replace the current 
law patchwork of Medicaid extensions with 
a blanket one-year of Medicaid eligibility for 
all families leaving AFDC without health 
insurance. States would be permitted to 
extend this coverage for one additional 
year. 

8. Establish an AFDC resource policy that 
is identical to that under the food stamp 
program (as recommended by President's 
Task Force on Food Assistance), 

The proposal would increase the current 
restrictive AFDC assets limit from $1,000 to 
$2,500; the limit for elderly and disabled 
households would be $3,500. The limit on 
the value of a car would be increased from 
$1,500 to $5,500. 

9. Restore work incentives and simplify 
earned income disregards. 

The proposal would replace the current 
disregards with a standard deduction of 
$100 (to cover work-related expenses) plus 
25 percent of remaining earnings. There 
would be no time limit on this disregard and 
it would be adjusted for inflation in the 
future. The deduction for child care costs 
would remain the same except that it would 
be capped at $320 per family. 

10. Expand outreach efforts. 

The proposal would require the Secretary 
of HHS to notify AFDC and SSI partici- 
pants of their potential eligibility for food 
stamps. Similarly, food stamp recipients 
would be notified of théir possible eligibility 
for AFDC. Those who receive unemploy- 
ment compensation would be notified about 
AFDC and food stamps. 

11. Increase SSI benefits. 

The proposal would increase the basic SSI 
benefit for an individual by $20 per month 
and for a couple by $30 per month. 

This provision would help to lessen pover- 
ty among the elderly and disabled poor. 

12. Eliminate actuarial Social Security re- 
duction for elderly survivors. 

The proposal would eliminate the actuar- 
ial reduction of the survivor portion of the 
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social security benefit for survivors upon at- 
taining age 80. f 

The poverty rate for single aged women 
was 24 percent in 1982. Poverty among the 
very aged is especially elevated. For these 
groups, Social Security tends to be the only 
source of income. Private pensions often are 
unavailable to survivors because either 
spouses were not covered under such plans 
or, if they were covered, the worker did not 
elect survivor protection. As the survivor 
ages, the actuarial reduction can assume in- 
creasing significance. This provision would 
alleviate the poverty experienced by many 
advanced-age survivors. 

13. Encourage States to maintain their 
State SSI supplements. 

The proposal would provide a Federal 
matching of 30 percent for all State SSI 
supplement increases after May 22, 1985. 
This is designed to encourage States to 
maintain the purchasing power of their SSI 
supplements. 

14. Mandate Medicaid coverage for aged, 
blind and disabled SSI recipients. 

The proposal would require all States to 
provide Medicaid benefits to persons receiv- 
ing cash assistance under the SSI program. 
States currently have the option to extend 
Medicaid to SSI eligible persons or to apply 
their own more stringent eligibility stand- 
ards. 

15. Increase and index the Earned Income 
Tax Credit (EITC). 

The proposal would gradually increase the 
maximum credit over three years. During 
this period, the credit would rise from $550 
to $800 with a phase-out occurring between 
$11,000 and $16,000. In the third year, the 
maximum credit and the phase-out thresh- 
olds would be indexed. 

Under current law, families with children 
receive a refundable income tax credit equal 
to 11 percent of the first $5,000 of earned 
income for a maximum credit of $550. CBO 
estimates that this provision will extend the 
EITC to 3.7 million new families. 

16. Reauthorize and increase the Targeted 
Jobs Tax Credit (TJTC). 

The proposal would reauthorize the credit 
for five years and increase the TJTC to 50 
percent of wages paid up to $10,000 in the 
first year and 25 percent of wages paid up to 
$10,000 in the second year. This provision is 
designed to increase the incentive to em- 
ployers to hire disadvantaged youth and gen- 
eral assistance recipients. 

Under current law, employers who hire in- 
dividuals from certain target groups receive 
a credit against their taxes of 50 percent of 
wages paid up to $6,000 per year in the first 
year and 25 percent of wages up to $6,000 in , 
the second year. 

17. Increase the Zero Bracket Amount for 
Heads of Households. 

The proposal would increase the zero 
bracket amount for heads of households to 
that of married couples filing jointly. This 
would substantially reduce the tax burden 
for low-income single-parent households. 

This provision, when combined with the 
increase in the earned income tax credit, 
will create a tax code which is more equita- 
ble for millions of working single-parent 
families—many of them headed by women. 
For example, a woman with two children, 
poverty line earnings and no Gay care ex- 
penses, as a result of both these changes, 
would pay a total of $81 in Federal taxes— 
$677 less than under current law. 


DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE FAMILY 
Economic SECURITY Act or 1985 
PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of this comprehensive family 
economic security bill is to reverse the 
upward trend in the poverty rate over the 
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past four years, particularly among chil- 
dren, by: 

Mandating a minimum benefit standard 
for AFDC and encouraging States to im- 
prove and maintain the purchasing power of 
gg AFDC and SSI supplementary bene- 

ts; 

Strengthening AFDC work incentives and 
encouraging States to operate a variety of 
special work programs to reduce welfare de- 
pendency; 

Making AFDC protection available to low 
income two-parent families, creating a 
safety net for long-term unemployed per- 
sons and their families; 

Reducing poverty among elderly persons, 
particularly elderly widows age eighty and 
above; and 5 

Reducing the Federal tax burden for 
working families below poverty. 

SPECIFIC PROVISIONS 


The above goals are accomplished 
through the following provisions: 

1. Encourage supported work and other 
programs to reduce welfare dependency. 

Work and training programs are an in- 
creasingly important component of our na- 
tion's welfare system. Over the past few 
years, States and localities have tested a 
number of new approaches to finding work 
for welfare recipients: job search, alone or 
in groups; community work experience pro- 
gams (CWEP, known as workfare); WIN 
demonstrations; and supported work pro- 
grams (sometimes called grant diversion or 
work supplementation). 

These programs have been targeted to 
short and long term welfare recipients as 
well as young parents. They require a short 
term financial investment with the poten- 
tial for long term savings and welfare avoid- 
ance. The legislation would build on the ex- 
perience of States and research organiza- 
tions across the country and create a single 
comprehensive employment strategy that 
could be applied to the diverse individuals 
and families who must for a time rely on 
public assistance. 

Briefly, the legislation would continue to 
encourage innovative State work programs 
by granting States permanent authority to: 

Operate WIN through either the labor or 
human services agency. States would be re- 
quired to coordinate their WIN or WIN 
demonstration programs with other employ- 
ment programs in the State, especially 
those authorized by the Job Training Part- 
nership Act. 

Create a new block grant to fund special 
employment activities for AFDC recipients. 
One such activity would be a supported 
work and/or grant diversion program tar- 
geted to long term adult AFDC recipients 
and otherwise hard to place workers. 

Created in 1967 to help welfare recipients 
to find work, the WIN program has never 
had the resources needed to provide the 
comprehensive services envisioned by its en- 
abling legislation. Complicated program 
rules and a confusing administrative struc- 
ture (the program is jointly administered by 
the Department of Labor and the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services with a 
similar structure at the State level) led 
Congress to authorize WIN demonstration 
projects in the Omnibus Budget Reconcilia- 
tion Act of 1981. These projects are testing 
single agency administration and give States 
more flexibility to use the limited WIN re- 
sources to help AFDC recipients to find and 
keep a job. Although not yet complete, 
these demonstrations are showing promis- 
ing results: more welfare recipients are be- 
coming an active part of the labor force— 
training for work, constructively looking for 
work or actually working. 

The legislation would build on this WIN 
demonstration experience, giving States per- 
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manent authority to operate WIN demon- 
strations or to elect the current WIN pro- 
gram. Under either approach, all States 
would continue to register employable 
AFDC recipients for work and conduct ini- 
tial screenings and assessments. States 
could also after group and individual job 
search opportunities, operate a community 
work experience program (CWEP) statewide 
or in portions of the State, provide short 
term supportive services such as day care, 
transportation, uniforms or other items 
needed by employable welfare recipients, 
offer other training and education services, 
and operate a grant diversion or supported 
work program for hard to place welfare re- 
cipients. 

Supported work has four components: 
close supervision; peer group support; 
gradually increasing performance expecta- 
tions; and most importantly, grant diversion 
(contributing a portion or all of the AFDC 
benefit as wages until the recipient becomes 
a regular employee). States could operate a 
simple grant diversion program, offer the 
additiona) components available under sup- 
ported work and/or create a new program of 
State design. 

These programs would be financed 
through a block grant for each State equal 
to 2 percent of Federal AFDC benefits 
gradually increasing by 1 percent each year 
up to 7 percent to be used for specified 
projects. The monies would flow to the 
State upon submission of a plan (which 
would be subject to the approval of the Sec- 
retary) in accordance with regulations pub- 
lished by HHS. The funds could be used 
only for AFDC eligible individuals and could 
not replace funds otherwise allocated for 
this purpose. States would be permitted, 
however, to transfer up to 10 percent of 
these funds to the teenage pregnancy pre- 
vention and services block grant discussed 
below. 

2. Restore the purchasing power of AFDC 
benefits and encourage benefit increases. 

Under current law, States have complete 
flexibility in determining AFDC benefit 
amounts. However, between 1972 and 1984, 
the purchasing power of combined AFDC 
and food stamp benefits declined by nearly 
22 percent. The maximum decline was 36.6 
percent in Michigan; the smallest drop (1.1 
percent) was in Maine. In no State did real 
AFDC and food stamp benefits increase. 
Furthermore, in 22 States the current 
AFDC plus food stamp benefit is less today 
(in real terms) than AFDC alone was in 
1960 before food stamps was created. Be- 
tween 1970 and 1984, inflation-adjusted 
AFDC benefits declined by roughly 37 per- 
cent, 

The proposed legislation would: 

Mandate a minimum AFDC benefit level 
such that combined AFDC and food stamp 
benefits equal a percentage of poverty, 
rising from 55 percent to 70 percent over 
five years; and 

Reduce the State match by 30 percent for 
any AFDC benefit increases made by a 
State needed to maintain a combined bene- 
fit level of 55 percent of poverty or above. 

The Secretary of HHS would utilize the 
OMB poverty guidelines published in April 
of each year (pertaining to the previous 
year) and promulgate regulations by Octo- 
ber 1 specifying the dollar amounts which 
equal the percentage of poverty in place for 
the following year. The States would set 
their AFDC payment standard accordingly. 
When fully implemented and combined ben- 
efits are set equal to 70 percent of poverty, 
four-person AFDC benefits would increase 
in 41 States. 

The proposed legislation would also de- 
crease State matching requirements by 30 
percent for all AFDC benefit increases after 
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the date of introduction. For a State with a 
50/50 match, the Federal matching rate for 
increases after May 22, 1985 would be 65 
percent. For a State with a Federal match 
of 60 percent (a State match of 40 percent), 
the new Federal match would be 72 percent. 
This is calculated as the old State match 
times .3 plus the old Federal match (.40 x 3 
+ .60 = .72). Administratively, the overall 
Federal match would be a weighted average 
of the Federal portion of the AFDC benefit 
level for each family size with zero income. 
The weights would reflect the composition 
of the caseload by family size. No case by 
case computation of the matching rate 
would be required. 

The additional Federal matching would 
not apply to increased expenditures which 
result from mandating AFDC for needy two- 
parent families. It could, however, be used 
to finance a portion of the minimum benefit 
once a State had raised benefits to 55 per- 
cent of poverty using the normal matching 
rate. The improved match would also apply 
to increases above the final minimum bene- 
fit level of 70 percent. 

3. Promote family stability. 

It is currently a State option to aid needy. 
two-parent families with an unemployed 
principal earner. Only twenty-four States 
now provide this assistance. In the States 
without a two-parent program, intact fami- 
lies cannot receive AFDC or must split up.in 
order to qualify for assistance. Even in 
States with a UP program, aid is only paid if 
the principal earner is unemployed. 

The legislation would mandate two-parent 
coverage based only on need and under cir- 
cumstances that are identical to the single- 
parent AFDC program (i.e., eliminate the 
100 hour rule and quarters of work require- 
ment). In all States, the Federal matching 
rate for benefits paid to two-parent families 
would equal the higher of 75 percent or the 
current law matching rate. 

Under the new two-parent program, one 
parent in the family would be required to 
register for work and eligibility would be 
conditioned on active participation in: (1) 
job search; and (2) training or a State work 
program (workfare, grant diversion/work 
supplementation and/or @ work program of 
State design). If the work program is a 
public service employment program or com- 
munity work experience program, any work 
performed in lieu of benefits must be paid 
at the minimum wage or higher; if a recipi- 
ent volunteers to work more hours than re- 
quired given the benefit level, the work 
must be compensated at the minimum wage 
or higher. At least 8 hours per week, in most 
instances, would be set aside for private 
sector job search. 

The States currently without a two-parent 
AFDC program are the following: Alabama, 
Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, Lousiana, Maine, 
Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Caroli- 
na, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Virginia and Wyoming. 

4. Encourage efforts to prevent teenage 
pregnancy and reduce long term welfare de- 
pendence by teenage mothers. 

Studies show that half of all AFDC ex- 
penditures go to households in which the 
mother had her first child as a teenager. Al- 
though some States have developed special 
programs to assist teenage families, compre- 
hensive prevention and service programs do 
not exist in each State. In addition, as a 
result of the Omnibus Budget Reconcilia- 
tion Act of 1981, States may not extend 
AFDC to pregnancy. Medicaid coverage is 
available from the date the pregnancy is 
confirmed. 
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Briefly, the legislation would: Authorize a 
grant program to permit the State AFDC 
agency to operate a two part teenage preg- 
nancy program. One component would be a 
prevention program for AFDC families. 
This program would be targeted to male and 
female children in AFDC families and 
would include active parent participation. 
The program would address several factors 
which have been shown to play important 
roles in determining teenage sexual activity 
and contraceptive use. These include low 
self-esteem and aspirations, ignorance about 
pregnancy and contraception, fear or em- 
barrassment about contraceptive use, and 
concern about the effect of sexual absti- 
nence or contraceptive use on the relation- 
ship. a 

Children would be encouraged to develop 
believable education and employment goals 
for the future and States would combine 
new and existing resources to assist them to 
achieve those goals. Such programs would 
also use various techniques to encourage 
children to postpone sexual activity and 
child bearing in order to achieve these 
goals; taking responsibility for family plan- 
ning would also be stressed. 

The second component would be a com- 
prehensive service program for teenage 
AFDC mothers designed to help these par- 
ents complete a high school (or equivalent) 
education and obtain the job skills needed 
for self-sufficiency. 

This new program would be financed 
through a block grant to each State equal to 
2 percent of Federal AFDC benefits, gradu- 
ally increasing by 1 percent each year up to 
7 percent to be used for specified projects. 
The monies would flow to the State upon 
submission of a plan in accordance with reg- 
ulations published by the Secretary of HHS. 
The plan would have to be approved by the 
Secretary, the monies could only be used for 
AFDC eligible individuals, and could not re- 
place funds otherwise allocated for this pur- 
pose. States would be permitted, however, to 
transfer up to 10 percent of these funds to 
the new work activities block grant de- 
scribed above. 

Eliminate the requirement for counting 
the income and resources of the parent of a 
minor mother when determining AFDC eli- 
gibility and benefits. 

Require States to provide AFDC to other- 
wise eligible first time pregnant women 
from the date the pregnancy is confirmed. 
This will help insure that pregnant women, 
including expectant teenagers, have ade- 
quate nutrition, shelter and prenatal care. 

5. Disregard the first $100 of unearned 
income. 

Under current law, the State is required to 
include the income and needs of any 
parent(s) in the home and all minor related 
children when determining AFDC eligibility 
and benefits. This policy is known as the 
“standard filing unit” and was established 
in the Deficit Reduction Act of 1985. Title 
II and unemployment benefits are included 
as family income, however, the first $50 of 
child support income is disregarded. 

The legislation proposes to retain the 
standard filing unit provision enacted as 
part of the Deficit Reduction Act (except as 
amended above for minor mothers) but dis- 
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regard the first $100 of monthly unearned 
income including Title II benefits, child sup- 
port payments and unemployment benefits 
received by a family. The new unearned 
income disregard would replace the current 
$50 disregard and would be adjusted for in- 
flation. 

6. Require States to periodically reevalu- 
ate the adequacy of their AFDC need stand- 
ards. 

In the AFDC program, the need standard 
is intended to reflect the minimum amount 
a family of a given size needs for subsistence 
living. In most States, however, the need 
standard has not been regularly adjusted to 
reflect changes in inflation or the cost of es- 
sentials for daily living. Congress last re- 
quired that States update their standard of 
need in July of 1969. Under current law, the 
AFDC gross income limit is based on the 
need standard. This means that families 
with gross income above 185 percent of the 
need standard are not eligible for AFDC. 

Under the proposed legislation, the AFDC 
gross income limit would be retained but 
States would be required to periodically re- 
evaluate the need standard for changes that 
have occurred and which are not now re- 
flected in the need standard. This would in- 
clude reassessing the cost of items included 
in the need standard as well as considering 
the effect of inflation on purchasing power. 
Although States would be required to re- 
evaluate the need standard, the statute 
would not stipulate that revisions be made. 

7. Mandate one year of Medicaid coverage 
for all families who leave AFDC without 
private health insurance. 

The Deficit Reduction Act and other 
recent legislation have assured that certain 
families who lose AFDC eligibility retain 
Medicaid coverage for a limited period of 
time. Basically, this health coverage is avail- 
able under three circumstances: (1) families 
who leave AFDC due to an increase in earn- 
ings are eligible for 4 months of Medicaid; 
(2) families who become ineligible for AFDC 
due to the termination of the earned income 
disregard after foursmonths, receive 9 
months of Medicaid with State option for 
an additional 6 months; and (3) families 
who become ineligible for AFDC due to in- 
creased collection of child support are also 
eligible for 4 months of Medicaid. Any other 
families who become ineligible for AFDC 
are not certain of health coverage when 
they leave assistance. 

The legislation proposes to replace the 
patchwork of Medicaid extensions in cur- 
rent law with a blanket one year of Medic- 
aid eligibility for all families who leave 
AFDC without adequate health insurance. 
In three circumstances families would be in- 
eligible for this coverage: (1) in cases in 
which there is no longer a dependent child 
(i.e., eligibility ended because the youngest 
child is now 18); (2) in cases where eligibility 
terminated due to fraud; and (3) in cases in 
which eligibility is due to the imposition of 
a sanction. For eligible families, States 
would be permitted to extend this coverage 
for one additional year. 

8. Establish an AFDC resource policy that 
is identical to food stamps. 

The AFDC program has an extremely 
strict asset policy: allowable resources may 
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not exceed $1,000 and the value of a car is 
limited to $1,500 (equity value). This makes 
many unemployed families with children in- 
eligible for AFDC once they exhaust their 
unemployment compensation checks. 

The proposed legislation would, for 
AFDC, use the food stamp resource policy 
as recommended by the President’s Task 
Force on Food Assistance. Allowable assets 
in AFDC could not exceed $2,250 for non-el- 
derly and non-disabled households or $3,500 
for households with elderly or disabled 
members. The limit on the fair market 
value of an automobile would be set at 
$5,500. The change, in addition to setting a 
more reasonable limit in AFDC, would es- 
tablish identical policies in AFDC and food 
stamps, thus simplifying administration. 

9. Restore the work incentive and simplify 
the earned income disregards. 

In the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 1981, the treatment of earnings for 
purposes of computing an AFDC check was 
dramatically changed. Some 300,000 fami- 
lies lost AFDC and Medicaid eligibility as a 
result of these changes. The average loss 
per family was roughly $1,700 per year. Al- 
though Congress made several changes in 
the earned income policy in the Deficit Re- 
duction Act of 1984, restoring some of the 
cuts made to the program, a serious disin- 
centive to work still remains. In addition, 
the current policy is both complicated and 
error prone. 

The current law policy for counting 
earned income is as follows: the first $75 is 
disregarded for work expenses, child care 
costs of $160 per month per child are de- 
ducted, then a standard $30 deduction for 12 
months followed by a deduction of % of re- 
maining earnings for 4 months. The net 
result of these policies is that by the fifth 
month of work, the family has no financial 
incentive to continue working. 

Under the proposed legislation, these dis- 
regards would be replaced with a standard 
deduction of $100 (to cover work-related ex- 
penses) plus 25 percent of remaining earn- 
ings. The disregard would not be time limit- 
ed and would be adjusted for inflation annu- 
ally. Day care costs would continue to be de- 
ducted as under current law however a 
family maximum of $320 per family per 
month would be established. All of these 
disregards would apply to both initial eligi- 
bility determination and to benefit compu- 
tation. 

The example on the following page illus- 
trates how the earnings disregards under 
the proposal compare to current and prior 
law. The family used in the example is a 
mother with two children working full-time 
at the minimum wage. The need and pay- 
ment standard are assumed to be $420 per 
month, roughly equivalent to the payment 
level in a high benefit State or $324 per 
month, the average payment level for a 
family of three in 1984. 

10. Expand outreach efforts. 

In the Social Security Amendments of 
1983, the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services was required to notify, on a one- 
time basis, all elderly OASDI beneficiaries 
who are potentially eligible, of the availabil- 
ity of SSI and encourage them to contact 
their district offices. 


CALCULATION OF BENEFITS FOR A FULL-TIME MINIMUM WAGE WORKER UNDER PRE-OBRA, OBRA, CURRENT LAW AND PROPOSED LAW 
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$81 
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$81 581 581 
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CALCULATION OF BENEFITS FOR A FULL-TIME MINIMUM WAGE WORKER UNDER PRE-OBRA, OBRA, CURRENT LAW AND PROPOSED LAW—Continuea 


OBRA 


Pre-OBRA ohio oe - 
first 4 months Atter 4 months 


First 4 months After 4 months After 12 months 


bi ners $30 disregard. OBRA: Standard work expense deduction of $75 plus $30 in first 4 months. DEFRA: Standard work expense deduction of $75 plus $30 disregard in first 12 months. 


3 Itemized work expenses. including 


‘oll deductions and transportation. 
* One-fourth of remaining earnings is 


under the proposes law 


The proposed legislation would require 
the Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices to notify all current SSI and AFDC re- 
cipients on a one-time basis and al] new SSI 
and AFDC participants of their potential 
eligibility for food stamps. In addition, all 
unemployment compensation beneficiaries 
would be notified of their potential eligibil- 
ity for food stamps and AFDC and all food 
stamp recipients would be notified of poten- 
tial eligibility for AFDC. 

11. Increase SSI benefits. 

Under current law, the regular Federal 
SSI benefit standard for 1985 is $325 per 
, month for an individual and $488 for a 
couple. Most States supplement the regular 
Federal SSI benefit standard. Although SSI 
benefits are adjusted each year for changes 
in the cost of living, the only real SSI bene- 
fit increase in the twelve year history of the 
program occurred in July of 1983. 

The proposed legislation would increase 
the basic SSI benefit for an individual in 
January, 1986 by $20 per month and for a 
couple by $30 per month. This would be in 
addition to the inflation increase provided 
under current law. 

12. Eliminate the actuarial reduction for 
elderly survivors under the OASDI pro- 


gram. 

Under present law, monthly benefit 
amounts payable are subject to an actuarial 
reduction for many recipients. Data have 
shown that there is a much higher inci- 
dence of poverty for the very aged. This is 
due in part to the fact that benefit amounts 
are adjusted only for increases in the Con- 
sumer Price Index after initial receipt of 
benefits and do not take account of in- 
creases in the general standard of living. 

The bill eliminates the actuarial reduction 
in an individual widow(er)’s benefit upon at- 
tainment of age 80. This would include any 
reduction attributable to the present law 
widow(er)’s limit. In many instances, this re- 
duction was taken many years previously 
and was the result of decisions made by 
someone other than the elderly survivor. 

Many surviving spouses under age 65, es- 
pecially women, have limited earning capac- 
ity because of lack of skills, age, ill health, 
or other factors—hence many rely wholly or 
in part on Social Security for support. Pri- 
vate pension benefits often are unavailable 
because their spouses were not covered 
under such plans or, if they were covered, 
the plan did not offer survivor's protection 
or the worker did not exercise the option to 
provide it. As this group grows older, the ac- 
tuarial reduction in their benefit can 
assume increasing significance. 

13. Encourage States to maintain their 
State SSI supplements. 

Under current law, the purchasing power 
of State SSI supplements has declined sig- 
nificantly. For example, in New York, the 


State SSI supplement adjusted for inflation 
has declined by 46 percent. One of the pri- 
mary reasons is the interaction between 
food stamps and State SSI supplements. As 
is the case in AFDC, when States increase 
SSI supplements, food stamp benefits de- 
cline by $.30 for each dollar increase. To 
place an additional $10 of buying power in 
the hands of elderly poor individuals, the 
States must spend $14.29. This amount mul- 
tiplied by the food stamp benefit reduction 
rate of 30 percent yields $4.29 which when 
subtracted from the SSI grant increase of 
$14.29 leaves $10.00 for the elderly SSI re- 
cipient. This interaction discourages States 
from increasing SSI supplements. 

The legislation provides for a Federal 
matching rate of 30 percent for all State 
SSI supplement increases after May 22, 
1985. This would simply mean that if a 
State spent $10 on a benefit increase it 
would be assured that $10 would be received 
by an SSI recipient. 

14. Mandate Medicaid coverage for aged, 
blind and disabled SSI recipients. 

Under current law, States have the option 
of extending Medicaid coverage to persons 
who are eligible for SSI, or of applying their 
own more stringent eligibility standards. 
Fourteen States have chosen to apply their 
own standards, leaving many SSI recipients 
with no medical coverage whatsoever. 

The proposal would require all States to 
provide Medicaid benefits to persons receiv- 
ing cash assistance under the SSI program. 

15. Increase and index the earned income 
tax credit (EITC). 

Under current law, families with children 
receive an income tax credit equal to 11 per- 
cent of the first $5,000 of earned income for 
a maximum credit of $550. The credit is re- 
fundable—eligible taxpayers receive a check 
back from the Treasury for the amount 
that their qualified earned income tax 
credit exceeds Federal income tax liability. 
For families with adjusted gross income 
above $6,500, the EITC phases down until it 
reaches zero at $11,000 of adjusted gross 
income. 

The legislation proposes to gradually in- 
crease the maximum credit over three years. 
In calendar year 1986 ‘the credit would rise 
from $550 to $800 by increasing the credit to 
16 percent of the first $5,000 of earned 
income. The credit would be phased out at a 
rate of 16 percent for incomes between 
$11,000 and $16,000. In calendar year 1987 
and thereafter, the maximum credit and the 
phaseout thresholds would be indexed. 

The legislation also stipulates that for 
purposes of determining support or the 
maintenace of household test, benefits from 
Federally funded means tested programs 
will not be taken into account. In addition, 
the credit would not be counted in deter- 
mining AFDC or SSI eligibility or benefits. 


16. Reauthorize and increase the targeted 
jobs tax credit [TJTC]. 

Under current law, employers who hire in- 
dividuals from certain target groups receive 
a credit against their taxes of 50 percent of 
wages paid up to $6,000 per year in the first 
year and 25 percent of wages up to $6,000 in 
the second year. The employer's deduction 
for wages is reduced by the amount of the 
credit. The credit applies to wages paid. to 
eligible individuals from one or more of the 
target groups. 

The TJTC was enacted in 1978 to encour- 
age employers to hire individuals with spe- 
cial employment needs. Prior to 1978, the 
tax law contained provisions giving tax cred- 
its to employers for simply expanding their 
employment rosters, regardless of whom 
they hired. This general program proved to 
be very expensive and provided no incentive 
to hire persons from groups with extremely 
high unemployment rates. Congress decided 
in 1978 to encourage employers to hire from 
targeted groups. These groups have re- 
mained generally unchanged and include: 
vocational rehabilitation referrals; economi- 
cally disadvantage youth, Vietnam-era vet- 
erans, cooperative education students, and 
ex-convicts; SSI recipients; general assist- 
ance recipients; eligible work incentive em- 
ployees; involuntarily terminated CETA em- 
ployees; and qualified summer youth em- 
ployment employees. As is readily apparent, 
the credit encourages employers to “take a 
chance” on one of these persons regardless 
of the associated higher training costs and 
employment risks. 

The legislation would increase the target- 
ed jobs tax credit to 50 percent of wages 
paid up to $10,000 in the first year and 25 
percent of wages paid up to $10,000 in the 
second year. In addition, the pool of eligible 
individuals would be increased by including 
all food stamp recipients who recieved food 
stamps for three months. The credit would 
be reauthorized for five years and would 
help to reduce long-term welfare dependen- 
cy. 

17. Increase the zero bracket amount. 

Under current law, for 1985, the standard 
deduction, or zero bracket amount is $2,390 
for heads of households and $3,540 for mar- 
ried couples filing jointly. The difference in 
these amounts is the primary reason that 
Federal income taxes for a married couple 
with two children are considerably smaller 
than a mother and three children with the 
same level of wages. For example, a mother 
with three children who earned poverty 
level wages in 1984 owed Federal taxes of 
$1,209 of 11.4 percent of income. This 
family owed $134 more than a husband, wife 
family with two children even though their 
earning capacity was presumably less and 
their child care needs greaters. 
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The legislation would increase the zero 
bracket amount for heads of households to 
that of married couples filing jointly. The 
tax rate schedule for heads of households 
would not change. This provision, when 
combined with the increase in the earned 
income tax credit, will create a tax code 
which is more equitable for the millions of 
poor working women. A woman with two 
children, poverty line earnings and no day 
care expenses would, as a result of these 
changes, pay a total of $81 in Federal 
taxes—$677 less than under current law. 
The following table illustrates the effect of 
the proposed changes: 


HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD AND TWO CHILDREN POVERTY LINE 
EARNINGS 
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Several provisions of the Family Economic 
Security Act of 1985 were simulated for a 
mother and two children, at various earn- 
ings levels in each State. These simulations 
are presented in the following two tables. 
The provisions simulated are the mandating 
of a minimum benefit and encouraging 
States to maintain the purchasing power of 
AFDC benefits (2); the simplification of the 
earned income disregards (9); the increase in 
the earned income tax credit (15); and the 
increase in the zero bracket amount (17). 

The minimum benefit is shown in 1986 
dollars and is for the final year of the pro- 
posal (70 percent of poverty). The method- 
ology is described on pages 537-539 of Ways 
and Means Committee Print 99-2. 

The projections of AFDC benefit levels 
for 1986 assume States will continue to in- 
crease their benefit levels to compensate for 
inflation in accord with the historical pat- 
tern in a given State. The proposal which 
reduces the State match for benefit in- 
creases assumes the State would spend the 
same amount of dollars in 1986 under the 
proposal as under current law. Consequent- 
ly, AFDC benefits are increased to a greater 
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extent under the proposal. Actual State be- 
havior may differ from the assumption. 

As shown in the following table, dispos- 
able income increases by 16 percent for a 
mother with no income, by 23 percent for a 
mother earning wages at one-half of poverty 
and by 9 percent for a family with poverty 
level earnings as compared to current law. 
The federal tax burden for a family with 
poverty level earnings is reduced by $748. 

When fully implemented, the average 
State benefit for a mother and 3 children 
will increase from 65 percent under current 
law compared to 76 percent under the pro- 
posal. Families with poverty level earnings 
will have their disposable income increased 
above poverty as opposed to the current sit- 
uation where the family is taxed into pover- 
ty and disposable income falls below pover: 
ty. 


COMPARISON OF THE AVERAGE AMOUNT OF DISPOSABLE INCOME AND AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE POVERTY THRESHOLD AMONG STATES FOR A MOTHER WITH THREE CHILDREN WITHOUT 
DAY CARE EXPENSES WITH DIFFERENT WAGE AMOUNTS: 1972 AND 1984, AND PROJECTIONS FOR 1986 UNDER CURRENT LAW AND THE FAMILY ECONOMIC SECURITY ACT 


Wages (as a percent of poverty threshold) 


COMPARISON OF THE TOTAL INCOME FOR A MOTHER WITH THREE CHILDREN WITH DIFFERENT WAGE AMOUNTS: 1972 1976, 1980, 1984, AND 1986 


[Constant 1984 dollars} 


10.610 
1,026 


10,610 10,610 
0 0 
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COMPARISON OF THE TOTAL INCOME FOR A MOTHER WITH THREE CHILDREN WITH DIFFERENT WAGE AMOUNTS: 1972 1976, 1980, 1984, AND 1986—Continued 


Food stamps .... 


Cl 


Wages (125 percent of poverty): 


Note. —Weighted average across States.@ 


By Mr. MATTINGLY: 

S. 1196. A bill to permit family farm- 
ers who have obtained loans made by 
the Farmers Home Administration or 
the Small Business Administration to 
occupy temporarily the principal resi- 
dence and adjoining land pledged as 
collateral for such loans after foreclo- 
sure, bankruptcy, or voluntary liquida- 
tion; to the Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry. 

FAMILY FARM HOMESTEAD PROTECTION ACT 

Mr. MATTINGLY. Mr. President, I 
rise to introduce a bill which I feel will 
offer at least some relief for those 
farm families in this country who 
simply have no chance whatsoever of 
salvaging their farming operation. I 
refer to this measure as the “Family 
Farm Homestead Protection Act of 
1985” and I would like to discuss the 
provisions of the bill and the rationale 
behind it for a few brief minutes. 

I could stand here today and recite 
the well-known statistics about the 
current distressed economic situation 
which faces many of our agricultural 
producers in America, but that would 
only repeat what each of us already 
knows. In a recent news story, even 
Secretary of Agriculture Jack Block 
admits that nearly 5 percent of our 2.3 
million farmers cannot survive the 
present credit crisis in agriculture. He 
freely acknowledged that nothing 
short of a massive, vastly expensive 
bailout would help save these earnest 
laborers who till the soil for the bene- 
fit of us all. Even without a $200 bil- 
lion deficit a rescue mission of this 
magnitude would not likely gain politi- 
cal approval or public acceptance. 

Present farm programs have a 
wealth of detractors and the media 
would have us believe that many farm- 
ers are nothing more than greedy, 
shiftless leeches feeding on the Feder- 
al Treasury. The news stories which 
do not emphasize the costs of the farm 
programs go to the other extreme in 
trying to pin the blame for current fi- 
nancial stress on the administration. 
Of course they generally fail to talk 
about the past mistakes in Govern- 
ment policy which have served to drive 
the costs of production sky high. They 
don’t tell the tale of the inflation 
during the last 3 years of the 1970's 
which pushed double digit upper 
limits and interest rates in excess of 20 
percent. Saddled with such tremen- 


{Constant 1984 dollars) 


1972 
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dous increases in land and operating 
costs, it is no wonder that farming in 
this decade has become almost finan- 
cially impossible. Add to these factors 
other policies which openly encour- 
aged expansion and production and 
then slammed shut the door on major 
export markets. Considering these ad- 
verse economic elements which were 
exacerbated by speculative lending 
binges in the commercial credit mar- 
kets, and fueled to an even hotter 
flame by misguided Government 
credit programs, one has to wonder 
that things aren't even worse than 
they actually are. 

The administration now talks about 
making farm programs more “market 
oriented.” They insist that such 
changes in farm policy would allow 
American produced commodities: and 
products to move in export trade more 
freely to the financial gain of the 
farmer. But this myopic view totally 
ignores the fact that this country has 
failed to formulate and implement a 
comprehensive, cohesive trade policy. 
We have failed to do those things neces- 
sary to ensure our own producers of 
the opportunity to take advantage of 
our inherent competitive advantage in 
agricultural production. For the past 5 
years, Congress has been unable to 
summon the political courage neces- 
sary to forcefully address the predato- 
ry tactics of foreign competitors. We 
have been totally unwilling to say to 
our world trading partners that the 
day has come when their excessive 
production and export subsidies must 
end. We have waffled on the issue of 
demanding an end to their tariff and 
nontariff barriers which prevent the 
free flow of American goods and prod- 
ucts into their countries. 

So, Mr. President, I would urge my 
colleagues in the Senate to consider 
this modest proposal which I offer to 
help the most severely affected mem- 
bers of our farm population. But even 
more I would also offer my sincere 
support of any and all efforts to 
strengthen the linkage between free 
and fair international trade rules and 
the orderly development of a long- 
term farm policy for this Nation's pro- 


ducers. 
The family farm homestead protec- 


tion bill which I urge the Senate to 
consider is certainly not intended to 
solve any underlying problems facing 
American agriculture. Rather, it is a 


small—but meaningful—indication of 
the esteem in which the Congress 
holds those who have devoted their 
time, talents, and energies to feed and 
clothe their fellow countrymen and 
women, and indeed much of the world. 

This legislation which I introduce is 
designed to help ease the pain current- 
ly experienced by those farm produc- 
ers who simply will not survive the 
present crisis. Much of the personal 
and community shock which -results 
from farm failures could be tempered 
if we could provide the farmer and his 
family some time to readjust their 
lives. 

What I am suggesting today for your 
consideration is a plan which would 
allow a bona fide family farmer to 
retain possession and occupancy of the 
family homeplace for a reasonable 
amount of time so that he can make 
the financial and emotional adjust- 
ments necessary to carry on a normal 
lifestyle in what will most likely be a 
different occupation. 

The legislation would provide that a 
farmer who had occupied the family 
homeplace for at least 5 years and who 
had actually depended on farming for 
a livelihood could retain possession of 
the “homestead” residence and up to 
10 acres of land for a period of 5 years 
following any bankruptcy, foreclosure 
or liquidation necessitated by his in- 
ability to pay farm indebtedness. 
During this grace period he would pay 
Farmers Home Administration or the 
Small Business Administration, as the 
case may be, a percentage not in 
excess of 20 percent of the family 
income as rent for the occupancy and 
use of the property. If, by the end of 
the fifth year, the family could show 
repayment ability then they would be 
allowed to redeem the family home- 
stead residence and the small amount 
of adjacent acreage. 

Mr. President, this is such a reasona- 
ble approach to helping smooth the 
transition which some 120,000 farm 
producers will face if Secretary Block's 
estimates are correct. I think that we 
in Congress would be callous and cruel 
if we didn't at least offer some type of 
escape valve for those who have devot- 
ed their best efforts only to see hopes 
and dreams of a lifetime dashed upon 
the rocks of faulty Government poli- 
cies and stranded upon the reefs of 
unfair foreign trade tactics. I would 
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suggest that this is probably the least 
we should do for these who have given 
in good faith their productive talents 
to the benefit of our country. 

JT have asked Congressional Research 
Service and the Congressional Budget 
Office to prepare cost estimates for 
this measure. These are not yet in my 
possession. But let me suggest that 
there should be little or no cost to the 
Treasury as a result of this proposal. 
In all probability the properties we are 
talking about would bring only a very 
small fraction of their book value if 
placed on today’s depressed farm real 
estate market under forced sale. If 
held for 5 years they will certainly not 
bring any less should the family be 
unable to redeem the homestead. 
They might even bring more then due 
to stabilization and improved econom- 
ic conditions in the agricultural sector. 
During the grace period the Govern- 
ment would:be receiving payments in 
the form of rent which would further 
increase the Treasury’s recovery of 
the original loan. 

I have a great deal of confidence in 
the Members of the Senate and their 
knowledge about and concern for farm 
producers in this land. I simply urge 
constructive consideration of this sug- 
gestion. I will work with all of my con- 
cerned colleagues in every way possi- 
ble to see this small flame of hope and 
opportunity kept alive for those in 
this distressed sector of our economy. 


By Mr. BRADLEY (for himself 
Mr. LAUTENBERG): 

bill entitled the “Lead 
to the 
on Environment and 


and 
S. 1197. A 
Free Drinking Water Act”; 


Committee 
Public Works. 
LEAD FREE DRINKING WATER ACT 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing legislation to reduce 
the consumption of lead by unsuspect- 
ing Americans who may be drinking 
contaminated water. 

As my colleagues know, lead is a 
dangerous substance that seriously 
threatens public health; there is sub- 
stantial medical evidence detailing the 
problems associated with elevated lead 
levels in the blood. 

A study by the University of Michi- 
gan Medical School, which was report- 
ed in a recent issue of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, 
concluded that a direct relationship 
exists between blood lead levels and 
high blood pressure. The report goes 
on to say that the effect was found 
even at blood lead levels less than the 
curreni toxic definition. In addition, 
medical evidence indicates that expo- 
sure to lead is particularly hazardous 
to our children. The Harvard Medical 
School reported in a March 1979 issue 
of the New England Journal of Medi- 
cine, that exposure to lead can result 
in learning disabilities; in fact, this 
damage can occur at the very early 
stages of exposure. More recently a 
joint effort by the University of Pitts- 
burgh School of Medicine and the 
Harvard University Graduate School 
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of Public Health looked into the rela- 
tionship between prenatal exposure to 
lead and birth defects. The group re- 
ported that the greater the intake of 
lead, the higher the risk of birth de- 
fects. 

We have long known of some of the 
dangers of lead poisoning. I remind my 
colleagues of the damage we have seen 
in children who have eaten peeling 
lead-based paints. But more problems 
are being uncovered daily as studies 
are concluded. We are only beginning 
to learn of the full health hazards as- 
sociated with lead as newer medical 
findings are uncovered. 

The risk of elevated blood pressure 
in adults, impairment of the central 
nervous system, retardation of learn- 
ing ability in children, and birth de- 
fects all argue for prompt action to 
reduce the level of lead in our environ- 
ment. 

Most of the recent public attention 
has focused on the lead content of gas- 
oline as a principal source of environ- 
mental contamination. While this 
issue must be addressed, another 
source of lead merits our attention as 
well—that of lead in our drinking 
water. In fact, a survey conducted in 
the Boston area by the EPA, Harvard 
University, and the New England Med- 
ical Center’s Pediatrics Department, 
found a direct correlation between 
drinking water lead levels and levels of 
lead in blood. 

The EPA has concluded that lead 
enters drinking water primarily as a 
result of the corrosive action of water 
on pipes, fittings, and solder. Several 
factors come into play. Two of the 
more important being the age of the 
plumbing system and the corrosive- 
ness of the water. The highest levels 
are found in new systems, with corro- 
sive water that is allowed to stand for 
several hours. For example, the first 
several draws of water in the morning 
would be most contaminated. Howev- 
er, levels in excess of the maximum 
contaminent level are not restricted to 
such circumstances. In my home State 
of New Jersey, preliminary work by 
the U.S. Geological Survey, in con- 
junction with our State department of 
environmental protection, has con- 
firmed that lead is leaching into drink- 
ing water in Ocean County and several 
towns along our coastal plain in 
amounts exceeding the EPA standard. 
If EPA reduces the level of lead which 
is acceptable in water, as they are ex- 
pected to do, the number of communi- 
ties which have a contamination prob- 
lem will probably increase. 

This problem of lead contamination 
in water is not confined to Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, or even the North- 
east. It is widespread throughout our 
Nation. The States of Oregon, Wiscon- 
sin, and Delaware have banned the use 
of lead solder and lead pipes in water 
distribution systems. Areas of Long 
Island and the city of Seattle have 
passed similar legislation. The States 
of Minnesota, California, and New 
York are actively considering legisla- 
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tion to prohibit the use of lead in 
drinking water systems; and, I add, 
these States have confidently predict- 
ed passage of such legislation. Other 
countries have taken similar action. 
Denmark, West Germany, Great Brit- 
ain, and The Netherlands all prohibit 
the use of lead in water supply sys- 
tems. 

My bill is a simple and effective ve- 
hicle for dealing with this problem. It 
would, first, ban the use of lead solder 
and lead pipes in any new construction 
of water distribution systems. We are 
not asking anyone to rip up old plumb- 
ing systems. Rather, we focus only on | 
preventative steps. Second, it would 
require a warning label on the sale of 
all lead solder to protect unknowing 
homeowners who opt to perform some 
simple plumbing tasks on their own. 

Alternatives to lead solder exist 
which are equally if not better able to 
provide an effective seal without ad- 
verse health effects. In light of the 
known medical dangers there is not 
one good reason to continue using 
lead. Using alternatives will not result 
in any appreciable increase in costs to 
either homeowners or tenants. I ask 
my colleagues to consider that, since 
only 1 pound of solder is required for 
drinking water plumbing in the aver- 
age home, costs will only rise from 
roughly $5 to $50 dollars per home. 
This amount is negligible compared to 
the overall costs of the home and cer- 
tainly a small price to pay to avoid the 
adverse health effects that could 
result from drinking lead-contaminat- 
ed water. 

The logic is overwhelming to pursue 
this course of action. We place great 
emphasis, as a nation, on safe drinking 
water. Frequently, this uires expen- 
sive measures such as anticorrosive 
chemicals and fancy purification 
methods. What I am proposing today 
is a simple, inexpensive preventative 
step which we can take to prevent fur- 
ther contamination of our drinking 
water supplies. 

I remind my colleagues that often 
the biggest problems are encountered 
in new homes. These homes are usual- 
ly owned by young couples with young . 
children—children who are particular- 
ly susceptible to the adverse effects of 
lead. I hope my colleagues will join me 
in supporting this effort to free our 
water supplies of further contamina- 
tion. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
I am pleased to join my colleague from 
New Jersey, Senator BRADLEY, in intro- 
ducing the Lead Free Drinking Water 
Act today. This legislation is intended 
to complement the Safe Drinking 
Water Act Amendments of 1985 which 
the Senate passed last week. The Safe 
Drinking Water Act serves to protect 
the public against contaminants in 
their drinking water. Our bill seeks to 
assure that water cleansed of contami- 
nants is not despoiled by lead while 
being transported to water taps. 
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Two and a half years ago, EPA de- 
termined that the largest sources of 
lead in drinking water comes from the 
corrosion of pipes that carry water 
supplies. What this means is that no 
matter how much lead is taken out of 
drinking water by water supply com- 
panies, tap water will be contaminated 
as lead from lead pipés and lead solder 
connecting pipes is dissolved in drink- 
ing water on its way to the tap. 

This problem may be exacerbated by 
acidified sources of drinking water. 
The low pH of the water—its acidity— 
makes the water more “aggressive” 
and thus more likely to corrode lead 
from pipes. New York, Minnesota, and 
parts of eastern Canada already warn 
residents to run their water before 
using it, and advise pregnant women 
against its use altogether. 

Mr. President, numerous studies 
have demonstrated that infants and 
young children are especially suscepti- 
ble to lead. Lead causes nervous disor- 
ders, learning disabilities, and weakens 
tolerance to disease. In addition, expo- 
sure to high levels of lead can cause 
cancer and birth defects. 

It is clear that we must do every- 
thing possible to cut back on human 
exposure to lead, whether it is in 
drinking water, automobile exhausts, 
or in paint and other products. 


The bill that we are introducing. 


today is a positive step forward in ac- 
complishing that goal. It prohibits the 
use of tead pipes or lead solder in re- 
pairs and installation of drinking 
water systems. Within 2 years, States 
are to implement this prohibition in 
their State building codes. Any State 
that fails to comply with the require- 
ments of this act will be subject to 
having Federal grants to States for su- 
pervision of public water supply sys- 
tems withheld. 

In addition, the bill requires that 
public water supply systems notify 
users of their system of the adverse 
health effects of lead and the means 
by which users can reduce the lead in 
their water supplies. The bill also re- 
quires notification through the use of 
labeling on lead pipes or lead solder 
sold in retail establishments. Labels 
are to inform the public that the use 
of lead in drinking water systems is 
prohibited under Federal law. 

Mr. President, this is an eminently 
reasonable bill. It does not call for the 
retroactive removal of lead pipes or 
pipes containing lead. It simply re- 
quires that new pipes or pipes that are 
repaired do not contain lead. 

Mr. President, this is an issue of 
great concern to me. In New Jersey, 
lead from solder in drinking water 
pipes has been identified as the No. 1 
source of exposure to lead. The second 
source is the more widely advertised 
problem of lead from automobile emis- 
sions along major highways. The pre- 
liminary findings of a report by the 
New Jersey Department of Environ- 
mental Protection indicate that the 
problem is extensive: Of 590 wells 
tested in Beachwood, NJ, 220 showed 
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lead above the 50 pg/L maximum con- 
taminant level set under the Safe 
Drinking Water Act. This pattern is 
repeated in many other areas of the 
Northeast and the Northwest. 

Action has been taken to ban lead 
solder in Oregon, Wisconsin, Washing- 
ton, Delaware, areas of Long Island, 
Denmark, West Germany, Great Brit- 
ain, and The Netherlands. Minnesota, 
New York, and several other States 
are considering bans. This is not a new 
problem. 

Mr. President, the Environment and 
Public Works Committee, of which I 
am a member, will hold a hearing on 
our bill tomorrow. The committee will 
hear from the New Jersey Department 
of Environmental Protection and nu- 
merous other State officials who have 
had experience in developing and im- 
plementing programs banning lead in 
drinking water pipes. It is my hope 
that the Senate will have the opportu- 
nity to consider this bill at the earliest 
possible time. 


By Mr. WILSON (for himself, 
Mr. SARBANES, Mr. MATSUNAGA, 
Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. CHAFEE, 
Mr. LAXALT, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
East, Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. 
McC ure, Mr. Nunn, Mr. METZ- 
ENBAUM, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. 
BENTSEN, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. 
THURMOND, Mr. HOLLINGS, Mr. 
LucarR, Mr. DoMENIcI, Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. BoscHwitz, Mr. 
Inouye, Mr. BUMPERS, Mr. 
LEAHY, Mr. Burpick, and Mr. 
D'AMATO): 

S.J. Res. 140. Joint resolution desig- 
nating the week of June 2, 1985, 
through June 8, 1985, as “National 
Theatre Week”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

NATIONAL THEATRE WEEK 

@ Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, during 
the last Congress, it was my pleasure 
to introduce commemorative legisla- 
tion focusing attention on this Na- 
tion’s dynamic theatre community. 
This legislation designated June 3 
through June 9, 1984, “National 
Theatre Week.” 

Reflecting the support which this 
designation attracted, I am today in- 
troducing legislation that would desig- 
nate a similar “National Theatre Week 
for 1985.” I am pleased that some 25 
of my colleagues are joining me in this 
effort as original cosponsors. 

Mr. President, the National Theatre 
Week movement continues to grow—in 
a fashion which reflects the health of 
the theatre community in our country. 
Attendance at theatrical productions 
at every level has been growing as new 
segments of the population become ex- 
posed to this important art form. 

It was my pleasure last year to 
attend the 1984 Tony Awards Presen- 
tation in New York. It was a particular 


pleasure to see firsthand this national 


recognition of professional theatre. 
The goal of National Theatre Week is 
to emphasize not only the importance 
of Broadway—generally recognized to 
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be the home of some of the world’s 
greatest theatrical productions—but 
also to bring attention to the other 
professional, semiprofessional, and 
amateur productions which make the 
spirit of theatre vital across the 
Nation. 

While this resolution promotes the 
work of theatre across America, I do 
want to note in a special way the con- 
tribution of Washington Hall in San 
Francisco to the development of thea- 
tre in my home State of California. 
The theatre was recently recognized 
by the San Francisco Board of Super- 
visors by its designation as a Historic 
Point of Interest. The site of the thea- 
tre, which opened in 1850, is remem- 
bered as the home of one of Califor- 
nia’s first legitimate theatres. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to intro- 
duce this resolution and hope that it 
will receive the swift and firm support 
of my colleagues and this body. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the joint resolution be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

: S.J. Res. 140 

Whereas many Americans have devoted 
much time and energy in advancing the 
cause of theatre; and 

Whereas the theatres of America have pi- 
oneered the way for many performers and 
have given them their start in vaudeville 
and stage; and 

Whereas theatre is brought to Americans 
through high schools, colleges, and commu- 
nity theatre groups as well as through pro- 
fessional acting companies; and 

Whereas the citizens of America have 
been called upon to support the theatre arts 
in the Nation’s interest; and 

Whereas many individuals and organiza- 
tions are hailing the strength and vitality of 
aad theatres of America: Now, therefore, be 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Siates of America 
in Congress assembled, That the week of 
June 2 through June 8, 1985, shall be pro- 
claimed as “National Theatre Week” 
throughout the country and that the Presi- 
dent of the United States is authorized to 
issue a proclamation calling upon the citi- 


* zens to support this effort with assistance to 


threatres throughout the country.e 


@ Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to rise today as an original co- 
sponsor of a joint resolution intro- 
duced by my distinguished colleague 
from California to designate June 2 to 
8, 1985, as “National Theatre Week.” 

Theatre captures the vitality and 
the spirit of every person whether he 
or she plays the leading role in a 
Broadway musical, sings in the chorus 
in a high school performance, or sits 
in the last seat in the audience at the 
Schubert Theatre. Each of these indi- 
viduals receives a great deal of joy 
simply knowing that he or she is a 
part of the show. 

The theatre has been a vehicle by 
which men, women, and children have 
been able to express themselves and to 
share their talents with thousands of 
others. It has provided the spring- 
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board by which many have achieved 
stardom and fame. It is an industry 
that grows every year. 

It is only fitting. therefore, that we 
have a “National Theatre Week” so 
that we can honor those who have 
touched all of our lives. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to adopt this joint resolution.e 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


S. 361 
At the request of Mr. MOYNIHAN, the 
name of the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr. HEINZ] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 361, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
make permanent the deduction for 
charitable contributions by non-item- 
izers. 
S. 395 
At the request of Mr. SPECTER, the 
name of the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr. HEINZ] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 395, a bill to provide an 
additional 10 weeks of unemployment 
compensation for individuals partic- 
pating in a job training program for 
dislocated workers under title III of 
the Job Training Partnership Act. 
S. 412 
At the request of Mr. GOLDWATER, 
the name of the Senator from Nebras- 
ka (Mr. Zor1Insky] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 412, a bill to clarify the 
circumstances under which territorial 
provisions in licenses to distribute and 
sell trademarked malt beverage prod- 
ucts are lawful under the antitrust 
laws. 
5. 620 
At the request of Mr. BRADLEY. his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
620, a bill to make permanent the au- 
thority to establish and administer 
flexible and compressed work sched- 
ules for Federal Government employ- 
ees. 
S. 637 
At the request of Mr. Zorinsky, the 
name of the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. SASSER] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 637, a bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1974 to allow a 
worker to be employed in any nonrail- 
road employment and still qualify for 
an annuity, subject to current deduc- 
tions in the tier 1 benefit on account 
of work and new deductions in the tier 
2 benefit if the employment is for his 
last nonrailroad employer. 
sS. 657 
At the request of Mr. THURMOND, the 
name of the Senator from Florida 
(Mrs. HAWKINS) was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 657, a bill to establish 
the Veterans’ Administration as an ex- 
ecutive department. 
8. 944 
At the request of Mr. Hems, the 
name of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. ANDREWS] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 944, a bill to amend 
title II of the Social Security Act to re- 
strict the payment of benefits to cer- 
tain aliens. 
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S. 1009 
At the request of Mr. GrassLey, the 
name of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. ANDREWS] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1009, a bill to increase 
the membership of the Advisory 
Board on Missing Children. 


s. 1bio 

At the request of Mr. Grass.Ley, the 
name of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. ANDREWS] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1010, a bill to require 
the Attorney General to report to 
Congress regarding changes in Federal 
criminal law and procedures which 
would facilitate the participation of 
child witnesses in cases involving child 
abuse and sexual exploitation. 


S. 1012 

At the request of Mr. GRASSLEY, the 
name of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. ANDREWS] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1012, a bill to amend 
title 18, United States Code, to provide 
mandatory minimum sentence for of- 
fenses involving the sexual exploita- 
tion of children. 


S. 1013 

At the request of Mr. Grass.ey, the 
name of the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. ANDREWS] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1013, a bill to require 
the Attorney General to modify the 
FBI offense classification system to 
provide more specific information con- 
cerning offenses involving the sexual 
exploitation of children. 


S. 1018 

At the request of Mr. Gorton, the 
name of the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Matutas]) was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1018, a bill to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act to clarify 
the meaning of the term "guard" for 
the purpose of permitting certain 
labor organizations to be certified by 
the National Labor Relations Board as 
representatives of employees other 
than plant guards. 


S. 1060 

At the request of Mr. D'Amato, the 
name of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. ANDREWS] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1060, a bill to amend 
title II of the Social Security Act to 
protect the benefit levels of individ- 
uals becoming eligible for benefits in 
or after 1979 by eliminating the dis- 
parity (resuiting from changes made 
in 1977 in the benefit computation for- 
mula) between those levels and the 
benefit levels of persons who became 
eligible for benefits before 1979. 


S. 1147 

At the request of Mr. Hatch, the 
names of the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. ANDREws], and the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [(Mr. GLENN] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1147, a bill 
to amend the orphan drug provisions 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act and related laws. 
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Ss. 1174 

At the request of Mr. MCCONNELL, 
the name of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Forp] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1174, a bill to amend the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act of 1974 to provide States 
with assistance to establish or expand 
clearinghouses to locate missing chil- 
dren. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 73 

At the request of Mr. GRASSLEY, the 
name of the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. LuGar] was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Joint Resolution 73, a joint 
resolution to designate the week of 
September 15, 1985, through Septem- 
ber 21, 1985, as “National Independent 
Free Papers Week.” 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 88 

At the request of Mr. Levin, the 
names of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Gramm), and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD] were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
88, a joint resolution to designate the 
week beginning September 8, 1985, as 
“National Osteopathic Medicine 
Week.” 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 98 


At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, the 
name of the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. ANDREWS] was added as a 
cosponsor to Senate Joint Resolution 
98, a joint resolution condemning the 
passage of Resolution 3379, in the 
U.N. General Assembly on November 
10, 1975, and urging the U.S. Ambassa- 
dor and U.S. delegation to take all ap- 
propriate actions necessary to erase 
this shameful resolution from the 
record of the United Nations. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 101 


At the request of Mr. Levin, the 
names of the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Braviey], the Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. CHILES]. and the Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. Gore] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 101, a joint resolution to 
designate April 24, 1985, as “National 
Day of Rememberance of Man's Inhu- 
manity to Man.” 


SFNATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 41 


At the request of Mr. Baucus, the 
names of the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Levin}, and the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Boren] were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 41, a concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress 
that corporate income tax rates 
should remain graduated. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 112 


At the request of Mr. Conen, the 
name of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROCKEFELLER] was added as 
a cosponsor of Senate Resolution 112, 
a resolution relating to bilateral dis- 
cussions between the United States 
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and the Soviet Union to ban chemical 
weapons. 
AMENDMENT NO. 173 

At the request of Mr. THURMOND, the 
name of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Garn] was added as a cosponsor of 
Amendment No. 173 proposed to S. 
1160, an original bill to authorize ap- 
propriations for the military functions 
of the Department of Defense and to 
prescribe personnel levels for the De- 
partment of Defense for fiscal year 
1986, to authorize certain construction 
at military installations for such fiscal 
year, to authorize appropriations for 
the Department of Energy for nation- 
al security programs for such fiscal 
year, and for other purposes. 


SENATE RESOLUTION  173—RE- 
LATING TO THE PERSONAL EX- 
EMPTION 


Mr. KASTEN (for himself, Mr. SPEC- 
TER, Mr. WALLOP, and Mr. HATCH) sub- 
mitted the following resolution; which 
was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance: 

S. Res. 173 


Whereas the personal exemption for the 
taxpayer, the spouse, and each dependent 
herd last increased in 1979 to $1,000 from 

5; 

Whereas inflation has significantly re- 
duced the real value of the exemption, so 
that the $1,000 personal exemption is now 
only worth $330; 

Whereas for a median income family in 
1950, the personal exemption was 18 percent 
of the family income, and in 1983, the per- 
sonal exemption was 4 percent of the family 
income; 

Whereas during the decades that the 
value of the personal exemption was shrink- 
ing, the cost of living was increasing; 

Whereas between 1950 and 1983 the effec- 
tive federal tax rate for a median family 
income increased by 300-percent while the 
value of the personal exemption decreased 
by 70 percent; and 

Whereas the recently enacted indexing of 
the personal exemption will only prevent 
any future erosion in the real value of the 
persona] exemption: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Senate that— 

(1) any tax reform measure enacted by 
Congress should restore the value of the 
personal exemption by increasing it to a 
minimum of $2,000; and 

(2) indexing of the personal exemption 
should be retained in order to prevent 
future erosion of its value to the American 
taxpayers. 

Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I rise 
to propose a resolution that will affect 
every taxpayer, spouse, and dependent 
in this country. My resolution ex- 
presses the view that any tax reform 
measure enacted by Congress include 
the restoration of the value of the per- 
sonal exemption. This should be done 
by increasing it to a minimum ‘of 
$2,000 each, and indexing it to prevent 

. further erosion of its value. 

Mr. President, I believe that this is 
one of the most crucial issues in the 
coming debate on tax reform. The per- 
sonal exemption is something that 
benefits all taxpayers, their spouses, 
and dependents. 
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It is an integral part of every tax 
reform measure introduced so far, and 
there’s a good reason for that. The 
personal exemption is one of the few 
ways to protect the low-income tax- 
payer and his family from paying 
taxes on income that goes to basic 
family needs. 

Under the current tax law, even 
though the poverty level is $11,101, a 
family of four would begin paying 
taxes after the first $8,936 in income. I 
think it is outrageous that Americans 
below the poverty level pay taxes. 
Under my tax reform plan—the Kemp- 
Kasten fair and simple tax plan—this 
is not the case. In FAST, we increase 
the personal exemptions to $2,000, 
provide an earned income exclusion, 
and increase the standard deductions. 
The result is that no one below the 
poverty level will pay Federal income 
tax. A family of four, for example, will 
pay no tax on the first $14,125 of 
income. 

Doubling the personal exemption 
will also protect taxpayers from the 
loss of specific deductions as a result of 
base broadening. Take, for example, a 
Milwaukee family of four with $25,000 
in income and deducting $1,024 in 
State and local income and sales taxes. 
Under FAST, these taxes are no 
longer deductible, but the same family 
will pay $557.50 less in total Federal 
income taxes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the complete example be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the exam- 
ple was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


MILWAUKEE FAMILY OF 4—$25,000 ITEMIZER 


ssessss 


main a t toe D FAST PR OF à 


Note Example Ta a a gel eie 
en inter governmentai [ACIR} ‘Sat Shay 3. hoped 


Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President. in 
1917, the personal exemption was $200 
for each dependent. In part, the per- 
sonal exemption came from the belief 
that taxpayers should not be taxed on 
the portion of income that went to 
basic costs of living. And, in 1917, $200 
per dependent was a_ significant 
amount. 

The personal exemption had in- 
creased to $400 in 1940, and doubled to 
$1,000 40 years later, but unfortunate- 
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ly, its real value had declined. In fact, 
in 1980, the $1,000 exemption was only 
worth $410. So in real terms, the per- 
sonal exemption was worth only $10 
more than it was in 1940. 

Mr. President, in 1950, the median 
income for all families was $3,319, and 
the personal exemption of $600 
amounted to 18 percent of the family 
income. In 1983, the median income 
for all families was $24,850, and the 
personal exemption of $1,000 amount- 
ed to 4 percent of the family income. 

And, it isn’t that the median income 
for all families has increased astro- 
nomically over the years. During the 
decades that the value of the personal 
exemption was declining by 70 per- 
cent, the cost of living was increasing. 
For example, over the same period— 
1950 to 1983—the effective Federal tax 
rate for the median income family in- 
creased by 300 percent. 

I believe that raising the personal 
exemption to a minimum of $2,000 is 
in order. Although this will not make 
up for the years of the erosion in the 
value of the exemption, I believe that 
it will be a good start. 

Mr. President, this attention to in- 
creasing the personal exemption to 
$2,000 has a broad base of support. In 
fact, 10 interested individuals and 
groups ranging from public citizen to 
the Fund for a Conservative Majority 
have sent a letter to Secretary of the 
Treasury Baker calling for a personal 
exemption of $2,000 to be included in 
any tax reform measure. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter be includ- 
ed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

May 10, 1985. 
Hon. JAMES A. BAKER. 
Secretary of the Treasury, Department of the 
Treasury, Washington, DC. 

Dear SECRETARY BAKER, we represent a 
broad range of citizen support foe compre- 
hensive tax reform to promote fairness and 
economic growth. 

We urge the Administration to submit a 
plan that, like the November proposal, 
would eliminate loopholes and preferences 
in order to broaden the base of taxable dol- 
lars. This would allow the plan to preserve 
the reduction in tax rates as originally pro- 
posed. In turn, this would ensure that all in- 
dividuals and businesses contributed their 
fair share in taxes and that economic re- 
sources were allocated in a much more effi- 
cient and productive manner and not ac- 
cording to the dictates of the tax code. 

To guarantee fairness and economic 
growth for individual taxpayers and fami- 
lies, especially single-parent families main- 
tained by women and all families with chil- 
dren, the proposal should provide for a re- 
duction in rates for individuals similar to 
that proposed in the November plan. reten- 
tion of the commitment to assure that those 
below or near the poverty line will be 
dropped from the tax rolls and retention 
and expansion of the proposal's benefits for 
low- and middle-income taxpaying families. 
We are particularly—though not exclusive- 
ly—concerned that the plan retain the pro- 
posed increase of the dependency deduction 
to $2,000, that it retain, if not expand, the 
proposed increases in the zero-bracket 
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amounts and that it increase, as well as 
index, the earned income tax credit at least 
to offset increases in the Social Security 
tax. It is critical to us that the provisions of 
the original plan that would benefit individ- 
uals, families and low-income people, not be 
sacrificed for the sake of preserving loop- 
holes and preferences for businesses and 
corporations. 

Virtually every group represented here ob- 
jects to at least one element or another of 
the original plan. However, each realizes 
that in order to succeed in genuine, compre- 
hensive reform, the effort must begin with a 
recognition of the favorable common 
ground on which the broad support for tax 
reform stands. 

The plan that you are scheduled to submit 
to Congress and the public this month will 
define the debate, if not the outcome, on 
tax reform. It is imperative that this pro- 
posal focus that debate on the common 
ground of shared interests which tax reform 
represents. For the citizens that we repre- 
sent, the Treasury proposal’s concept of 
broadening the tax base of personal and cor- 
porate taxation and its reduction of margin- 
al rates for individuals, corporations, and 
families, especially families with depend- 
ents, represent that common ground. That 
is why it is critical that the new proposal 
preserve those key provisions of the original 
proposal. 

We believe that by retaining these provi- 
sions in the proposal, you will ensure an 
honest, constructive national dialogue on 
tax policy and will enhance the prospects 
for successful tax reform. 

Very Truly Yours, 

Public Citizen, Nancy Drabble, Director, 
Joseph Goffman, Staff Attorney, Con- 
gress Watch; Hon. Richard D. Lamm, 
Governor of Colorado, Chair, Tax 
Policy Committee, National Gover- 
nors’ Association; Environmental 
Action, Alden Meyer, Executive Direc- 
tor; Environmental Policy Institute, 
Louise C. Dunlap, President; Center 
for Rural Affairs, Fern Norris, Chair 
of the Board; Committee for Fairness 
to Families, Gerald P. Regier, Chair; 
Consumer Federation of America, 
Gene Kimmelman, Legislative Direc- 
tor; League of United Latin American 
Citizens, Jose Trevino, Executive Di- 
rector; United Church of Christ, The 
Reverend Yvonne V. Delk, Executive 
Director, Office for Church and Socie- 
ty; Fund for a Conservative Majority, 
Robert C. Heckman, Chair. 

Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, since 
the decline in value of the personal ex- 
emption has been the result of infla- 
tion over the years, it is essential that 
any further erosion be prevented by 
retaining the recently enacted index- 
ing of the personal exemption. This 
resolution calls for that indexing to be 
retained in any tax reform measure. 

Today, the personal exemption is 
worth $330, and it’s time we did some- 
thing to restore its value. To fully re- 
store its full value, we would have to 
increase the personal exemption to 
$3,300. In fact, some of my distin- 
guished colleagues have offered legis- 
lation to do so. Given the overall con- 
text of tax reform—lower tax rates 
and increased standard deduction, I 
think that the American taxpayers 
would be adequately protected with an 
increase in the personal exemption to 
$2,000. 

I am, however, concerned that some 
may think that increasing the person- 
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al exemption to $2,000 is inappropriate 
at this time. As we consider our op- 
tions, we must come down on the side 
of maintaining the value of the per- 
sonal exemption to each and every 
American taxpayer and their fami- 
lies—not cave to the narrow concerns 
of special interests. I believe that is a 
mistake. 

Mr. President; that is why I am of- 
fering this resolution here today. I 
strongly hope that any reform meas- 
ure enacted by Congress restore the 
value of the personal exemption by in- 
creasing it to at least $2,000, and that 
indexing should be retained in order 
to prevent further erosion of its value 
to the American taxpayers and their 
families. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


DIXON AMENDMENT NO. 186 


(Ordered to lie on the table) 

Mr. DIXON submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 1160) to authorize appro- 
priations for the military functions of 
the Department of Defense and to 
prescribe personnel levels for the De- 
partment of Defense for fiscal year 
1986, to authorize certain construction 
at military installations for such fiscal 
year, to authorize appropriations for 
the Department of Energy for nation- 
al security programs for such fiscal 
year, and for other purposes; as fol- 
lows: 

On page 100, between lines 2 and 3, add to 
the following new section: 


SUBMISSION OF DEFENSE BUDGET INFORMATION 
TO CONGRESS 


Sec. 917. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) the Constitution of the United States 
of America grants the power of the purse to 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives; 

(2) Congress needs timely and accurate in- 
formation from the Department of Defense 
to properly exercise the constitutional duty 
and responsibility to establish defense budg- 
ets; 

(3) Congress has a particularly urgent 
need for timely and accurate information 
during this era of very high Federal Gov- 
ernment deficits, including a budget deficit 
that will exceed $200,000,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1985; 

(4) there has been a substantial amount of 
controversy over the proper level of growth 
in the defense budget for fiscal year 1986; 

(5) the failure of the Department of De- 
fense to furnish timely and accurate infor- 
mation to the Congress has impaired the 
ability of the Senate to determine appropri- 
ate budget levels for defense during consid- 
eration of the first concurrent resolution on 
the budget for fiscal year 1986, and also has 
impaired the ability of the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, committees responsible for 
oversight of national defense, to set defense 
authorization levels that meet defense 
needs in a fiscally prudent manner; and 

(6) it is vital that the Congress, particular- 
ly the committees of the Congress which 
have jurisdiction of defense authorizations 
and appropriations, receive accurate infor- 
mation on any savings and surpluses that 
occur in the Department of Defense. 
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(b) It is the sense of the Congress that— 

(1) the Department of Defense should 
have revealed the $4,000,000,000 in savings 
and surpluses (announced by the Depart- 
ment on May 13, 1985) to the appropriate 
committees of the Congress earlier in the 
budget cycle; 

(2) the announcement of the 
$4,000,000,000 in savings and surpluses on 
May 13, 1985, impaired the credibility of the 
Department of Defense and tended to 
create an adversarial relationship between 
the Department and the Congress instead of 
the cooperative relationship that should 
exist. 

(c) The Secretary of Defense shall report 
to the Congress not later than April 15 and 
July 20 on the status of execution of the ap- 
propriations for the current fiscal year. The 
report shall include, but not be limited to; 

(1) The projected costs or savings derived 
through application of the same updated 
economic assumptions as contained in the 
budget reestimates submitted by the Presi- 
dent to the Congress on April 10 and July 
15; 

(2) funds projected to be available from 
prior year appropriations no longer required 
for the original purpose of the appropria- 
tions, or determined to be excess to the cur- 
rent estimate of funds required to execute 
the original purpose of the appropriation, 
or available because the original program 
cannot be executed as planned. 

(3) an estimate of that portion of the un- 
expended balances and unobligated balances 
available to the Department of Defense 
which are projected as necessary to cover 
the current forecast of inflation; 

(d) No reprogramming request made to 
the Congress will be considered in order 
until the first report mandated by (c) is de- 
livered and 15 days have expired, except if 
the request for reprogamming is certified by 
the Secretary of Defense as essential for the 
continuation of urgent activities or pro- 
grams of the Department of Defense which 
would otherwise have to cease operation by 
April 25. 


NUNN (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 187 


Mr. NUNN (for himself, Mr. ROTH, 
Mr. WARNER, Mr. GLENN, and Mr. KEN- 
NEDY) proposed an amendment to the 
bill S. 1160, supra; as follows: 

At the end of title II of division A of the 
bill, insert the following new section: 


IMPROVED COOPERATION IN RESEARCH, DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND PRODUCTION OF MILITARY EQUIP- 
MENT AMONG NATO NATIONS 


Sec. 204. (a) The Congress hereby finds— 

(1) that for more than a decade the 
member nations of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) have provided 
in the aggregate significantly larger re- 
sources for defense purposes than have the 
member nations of the Warsaw Treaty Or- 
ganization; 

(2) that, despite this fact, the Warsaw 
Treaty Organization member nations have 
produced and deployed many more major 
combat items such as tanks, armored per- 
sonnel carriers, artillery pieces and rocket 
launchers, armed helicopters, and tactical 
combat aircraft than have the member na- 
tions of NATO; and 

(3) that a major reason for this discourag- 
ing performance by NATO is inadequate co- 
operation among NATO nations in research, 
development, and production of military 
end-items of equipment and munitions. 

(b) The Congress, therefore, urges and re- 
quests the President, the Secretary of De- 
fense, and the United States Representative 
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to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
to pursue diligently opportunities for 
member nations of NATO to cooperate in 
research and development on defense equip- 
ment and munitions and in the production 
of defense equipment, including coproduc- 
tion of conventional defense equipment by 
the United States and other member na- 
tions of NATO and production by United 
States contractors of conventional defense 
equipment designed and developed by other 
member nations of NATO. 

. _ (cX1) Of the funds appropriated pursuant 
to the authorization in section 201(a) for re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation, 
the sum of $200,000,000 shall be available, 
in equal amounts, to the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Defense Agencies only for NATO 
cooperative research and development 
projects as provided in this section. 

(2) As used in this section, the term “coop- 
erative research and development project” 
means a project involving joint participation 
by the United States and one or more other 
member nations of NATO under a memo- 
randum of understanding or other formal 
agreement to carry out a joint research and 
development program on conventional de- 
fense equipment and munitions, or to 
modify existing military equipment to meet 
United States military requirements. 

(d) A memorandum of understanding or 
other formal agreement to conduct a coop- 
erative research and development project 
may not be entered into unless the Secre- 
tary of Defense determines that the pro- 
posed project enhances the ongoing multi- 
national effort to improve NATO's conven- 
tional defense capabilities through the ap- 
plication of emerging technology. The Sec- 
retary of Defense may not delegate the au- 
thority to make such determination except 
to the Deputy Secretary of Defense or the 
Director of Defense Research and Engineer- 


(e) In order to assure substantial partici- 
pation on the part of other member nations 
of NATO in approved cooperative research 
and development projects, funds made avail- 
able under subsection (c) for such projects 
may not be used to procure equipment or 
services from any foreign government, for- 
eign research organization, or any other for- 
eign entity. 

(f) The Secretary of Defense shall encour- 
age other member nations of NATO to es- 
tablish programs similar to the one provided 
for in this section. 

(gX1) In order to ensure that opportuni- 
ties to conduct cooperative research and de- 
velopment projects are considered during 
the early decision points in the Department 
of Defense's formal development review 
process in connection with any planned 
project of the Department of Defense, the 
Director of Defense Research and Engineer- 
ing shall prepare a formal arms cooperation 
opportunities document for review by the 
Defense Systems Acquisition Review Coun- 
cil at its formal meetings. The Director 
shall also prepare an arms cooperation op- 
portunities document for reviews of new 
projects for which a Justification of Major 
Systems New Start document is prepared. 

(2) The formal arms cooperation opportu- 
nities document referred to in paragraph (1) 
shall include the following: 

(A) A statement indicating whether or not 
a project similar to the one under consider- 
ation by the Department of Defense is in 
development or production by one or more 
of the other NATO member nations. 

(B) If a project similar to the one under 
consideration by the Department of De- 
fense is in development by one or more 
other member nations of NATO, an assess- 
ment by the Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering as to whether that project 
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could satisfy, or could be modified in scope 
so as to satisfy, the military requirements of 
the United States project under copsider- 
ation by the Department of Defense. - 

(C) An assessment of the advantages and 
disadvantages with regard to program tim- 
ing, developmental and life cycle costs, tech- 
nology sharing, and Rationalization, 
Standardization, and Interoperability (RSD 
of seeking to structure a cooperative develop- 
ment program with one or more other NATO 
member nations. 

(D) The recommendation of the Director 
of Defense Research and Engineering as to 
whether the Department of Defense should 
explore the feasibility and desirability of a 
cooperative development program with one 
or more other member nations of NATO. 

(h)(1) It is the sense of the Congress that 
the Department of Defense should perform 
more side-by-side testing of conventional de- 
fense equipment manufactured by the 
United States and other member nations of 
NATO and that such testing should be con- 
ducted at the late stage in the development 
process when there is usually only a single 
United States prime contractor. 

(2) In addition to any funds appropriated 
for activities of the Director of Defense Test 
and Evaluation pursuant to section 201(a), 
$50,000,000 shall be available to the Director, 
from any other funds appropriated pursu- 
ant to an authorization in this division, to 
acquire items of the type specified in para- 
graph (2) manufactured by other member 
nations of NATO for side-by-side compari- 
son testing with comparable items of United 
States manufacture. 

(3) Items that may be acquired under 
paragraph (1) by the Director of Defense 
Test ‘and Evaluation include, but are not 
limited to, the following: 

(A) Submunitions and dispensers. 

(B) Anti-tank and anti-armor guided mis- 
siles. 

(C) Mines, for both land and naval war- 
fare. 

(D) Runway-cratering devices. 

(E) Torpedoes. 

(F) Mortor systems. 

(C) Light armored vehicles and major sub- 
systems thereof. 

(H) Utility vehicles. 

(1) High-velocity anti-tank guns. 

(J) Short-Range Air Defense Systems 
(SHORADS). 

(k) Mobile air defense systems and compo- 
nents. 

(4) The Director of Defense Test and 
Evaluation shall notify the Committees on 
Armed Services and on Appropriations of 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of his intent to obligate funds under 
this subsection not less than 30 days before 
such funds are obligated. 

(5) Not later than February 1, 1936, and 
annually thereafter, the Director of De- 
fense Test and Evaluation shall provide to 
the Committees on Armed Services and on 
Appropriations of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives a report on the systems, 
subsystems, and munitions produced by 
other member nations of NATO that were 
evaluated during the previous fiscal year by 
the Director and on the obligation of any 
funds under this subsection during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 


EXON (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 188 


Mr. EXON (for himself, Mr. BUMP- 
ERS, Mr. KENNEDY, and Mr. CHAFEE) 
proposed an amendment to the bill S. 
1160, supra; as follows: 
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On page 6, line 25, strike out 
“$5,470,202,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$5,523,700,000". 

On page 6, line 26, strike out 
“*$9,926,200,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$9,872.700,000". 

On page 11, between lines 8 and 9, insert 
the following new section: 


LIMITATION ON FUNDS FOR THE NAVY 


Sec. 107. None of the funds appropriated 
pursuant to the authorization of funds in 
this or any other Act may be used for the 
purpose of carrying out a battleship reacti- 
vation program in connection with any bat- 
tleship for which funds have not been pro- 
vided for reactivation before the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 


DIXON (AND GOLDWATER) 
AMENDMENT NO. 189 


Mr. DIXON (for himself and Mr. 
GOLDWATER) proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1160, supra; as follows: 


On page 100, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new section: 


REPORT ON EXCESS FUNDS 


Sec. . Not later than 30 days after the 
date of the enactment of this Act and 
within 30 days after the end of each quarter 
thereafter, beginning with the first quarter 
which begins after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, the Secretary of Defense 
shall submit to the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives a report containing an esti- 
mate of the amount of funds in each De- 
partment of Defense appropriations account 
that, at the time of the report, is available 
for obligation and is in excess of the amount 
needed to carry out the program for which 
the funds were appropriated. The estimate 
shall include amounts attributable to infla- 
tion savings, foreign currency savings, 
excess working capital fund cash, and all 
other savings. This report shall also identify 
unanticipated cost increases resulting from 
adverse economic trends. 


ROTH AMENDMENT NO. 190 


Mr. ROTH proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1160, supra; as follows: 


On page 66, between lines 16 and 17, 
insert the following: 


COMMISSION ON DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 


Sec. 612. (a1) There is hereby estab- 
lished a commission to be known as the Com- 
mission on Defense Procurement (herein- 
after in this section referred to as the ‘‘com- 
mission") to review all available evidence, 
studies, reports, and analyses on defense 
procurement and to recommend to the 
President and to the Congress ways to im- 
prove the organization and management of 
the defense procurement process. 

(2) Members of the Commission shall be 
appointed by the President and shall be 
chosen without regard to their political af- 
filiation. 

(3) Members of the Commission shall be 
professionally respected persons recognized 
for their experience and expertise in the de- 
fense procurement process. 

(b) Not later than 180 days after the date 
of enactment of this Act, the Commission 
shall report its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the President and the Congress and 
shall transmit a copy of the report to the 
Secretary of Defense and the Comptroller 
General of the United States. 

(c) The Secretary of Defense shall consid- 
er the Commission's finding and recomme- 
dations. Not later than 90 days after the 
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date the Commission transmits the report 
to the President under subsection (b), the 
Secretary shall transmit to the Congress a 
report on his views and planned actions in 
response to the report of the Commission. 

(d) The Comptroler General of the United 
States shall review the Commission’s find- 
ings and recommendations. Not later than 
90 days after the date the Commission 
transmits the report to the Congress under 
subsection (b), the Comptroller General 
shall transmit to the Congress a report on 
his views and recommendations on the 
report of the Commission. 


DECONCINI MODIFICATION TO 
ROTH AMENDMENT NO. 190 


Mr. DECONCINI proposed a modifi- 
cation to amendment No. 190 proposed 
by Mr. Rot; as follows: 


On the first page, beginning on line 7, 
strike out “review” and all that follows 
through “procurement” on line 8 and insert 
in lieu thereof “make a comprehensive 
study and review of those reports, studies, 
and analyses on defense procurement which 
it considers appropriate”. 

On the first page, line 9, insert “eliminate, 
waste, fraud, and abusive practices in, and 
to" before improve". 

On the first page, line 10, insert a comma 
after “of”. 

On page 2, strike out lines 1 through 6, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(2) The Commission shall be composed of 
21 members as follows: 

(A) Seven private citizens appointed by 
the President from among persons who are 
well qualified to serve as members of the 
Commission by reason of their education, 
training, and experience and who are not 
employed by or otherwise connected with 
firms doing business with the Department 
of Defense. 

(B) Three members appointed by the 
President from the defense industry. 

(C) Three members appointed by the Sec- 
retary of Defense from the Department of 
Defense. 

(D) Four members appointed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, two upon 
the recommendation of the majority leader 
of the Senate and two upon the recommen- 
dation of the minority leader of the Senate. 

(E) Four members appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
two upon the recommendation of the major- 
ity leader of the House of Representatives 
and two upon the recommendation of the 
minority leader of the House of Representa- 
tives, 

(3) The President shall designate one 
member of the Commission appointed under 
paragraph (2)(A) to serve as Chairman of 
the Commission. 

(4) Eleven members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business, but the Commission may 
establish a lesser number as a quorum for 
the purpose of holding hearings, taking tes- 
timony, and receiving evidence. The Com- 
mission shall meet at the call of the Chair- 
man. 

(5) A vacancy in the Commission shali not 
affect its powers, but shall be filled in the 
same manner in which the original appoint- 
ment was made. 

(b)(1) All members of the Commission 
shall be appointed not later than 60 days 
after the date on which’ funds are made 
available for the operation of the Commis- 
sion. 

(2) The Commission shall hold its first 
meeting not later than 30 days after the 
date on which the last member is appointed 
to the Commission. 
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On page 2, line 7, strike out “(b)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(c)”. 

On page 2, beginning on line.%, strike out 
“date” and all that follows through “Act” 
on line 8, and insert in lieu ‘thereof “first 
meeting of the Commission”. 

On page 2, line 9, insert “the Commission" 
before “shall”. 

On page 2. line 12, strike out "(c)" and 
insert in lieu thereof “(d)”. 

On page 2, line 15, strike out “(b)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(c)”. 

On page 2, line 18, strike out “(d)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(e)”. 

On page 2, line 21, strike out “(b)” 
insert in lieu thereof “(c)”. 

On page 2, after line 24, add the following: 

({41) The Commission may (without 
regard to section 5311(b) of title 5, United 
States Code) appoint an executive director, 
who shall be paid at a rate not to exceed the 
rate of basic pay payable for level IV of the 
Executive Schedule. 

(2) The Commission may appoint such ad- 
ditional staff as it considers appropriate, 
subject to the availability of appropriations. 
No such personnel shall be paid at a rate in 
excess of the rate of basic pay payable for 
grade GS-18 of the General Schedule under 
section 5332 of title 5, United States Code. 

(3) The executive director and staff of the 
Commission may be appointed without 
regard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointments in the 
executive branch and may be paid without 
regard to the provisions of chapter 51 and 
subchapter III of chapter 53 of such title re- 
lating to classification and General Sched- 
ule pay rates. 

(4) The Commission may adopt such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary to es- 
tablish its procedures and to govern the 
manner of its operations, organization, and 
personnel. 

(g1) Members of the Commission ap- 
pointed from private life may each be paid 
at a rate equal to the daily equivalent of the 
rate of basic pay payable for level IV of the 
Executive Schedule for each day (including 
traveltime) during which they are engaged 
in the actual performance of the business of 
the Commission. Other members of the 
Commission shall receive no additional pay 
by reason of their service on the Commis- 
sion. 

(2) Ail members of the Commission shall 
be reimbursed for travel, as authorized by 
section 5703 of title 5, United States Code, 
subsistence, and other necessary expenses 
incurred in the performance of the duties of 
the Commission. 

(hX1) The Commission or, on the authori- 
zation of the Commission, any subcommit- 
tee thereof or any member authorized by 
the Commission may, for the purpose of 
carrying out its functions hold such hear- 
ings as may be required for the performance 
of its functions. 

(2) The provisions of section 1821 of title 
28, United States Code, shall apply to wit- 
nesses summoned to appear at any such 
hearing. The per diem and mileage allow- 
ances of witnesses so summoned under au- 
thority conferred by this section shall be 
paid from funds appropriated to the Com- 
mission. 

(3) The Commission is authorized to 
secure directly from any officer, depart- 
ment, agency, establishment, or instrumen- 
tality of the Governmént such information, 
suggestions, estimates, and statistics as the 
Commission may require for the purpose of 
this section, and each such officer, depart- 
ment, agency, establishment, or instrumen- 
tality is authorized and directed to furnish, 
to the extent permitted by law, such infor- 
mation, suggestions, estimates, and statistics 
directly to the Commission, upon request 
made by the chairman. 


and 
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(4) Upon request of the Commission, the 
head of any Federal agency is authorized to 
make any of the facilities and services of 
such agency available to the Commission or 
to detail any of the personnel of such 
agency to the Commission, on a reimbursa- 
ble basis, to assist the Commission in carry- 
ing out its duties under this section unless 
the head of such agency determines that 
urgent, overriding reasons will not permit 
the agency to make such facilities, services, 
or personnel available to the Commission 
and so notifies the chairman in writing. 

(5) No officer or agency of the United 
States shall require the Commission to 
submit any report, recommendation, or 
other matter to any such officer or agency 
for approval, comment, or review before 
submitting such report, recommendation, or 
other matter to the Congress and the Presi- 
dent. 

(i) Fifteen days after the date the reports 
required by subsections (d) and (e) are 
transmitted to the Congress, the Commis- 
sion shall cease to exist. 

(j) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this section. 


THURMOND AMENDMENT NO. 
191 


Mr. THURMOND proposed an 
amendment to the bill S. 1160, supra; 
as follows: 


On page 163, between lines 2 and 3 insert 
the following new section: 


“TEST OF LONG-TERM FACILITIES CONTRACTS 


“Sec. . (a1) The Secretary concerned 
may enter into contracts for the construc- 
tion, management, and operation of facili- 
ties on or near a military installation in the 
United States for provision of child care 
services, industrial waste water treatment or 
depot supply activities in cases where the 
Secretary concerned determines that the fa- 
cilities can be more efficiently and more 
economically provided under a long-term 
contract than by other appropriate means. 

“(2) Each contract entered into under sub- 
section (a) shall be awarded through the use 
of competitive procedures as provided in 
chapter 137 of this title. 

“(3) A contract under this section may be 
for any period not in excess of 20 years, ex- 
cluding the period for construction. A con- 
tract under this section shall include a pro- 
vision that the obligation of the United 
States to make payments under the con- 
tract in any fiscal year is subjeci to the avai- 
lablity of appropriations for that purpose. 

(4) A contract may not be entered into 
under this section until— 

“(A) the Secretary concerned submits to 
the appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress, in writing, a justification of the need 
for the facility for which the contract is to 
be awarded and an economic analysis (based 
upon accepted life cycle costing procedures) 
which demonstrates that the proposed con- 
tract is cost effective when compared with 
alternative means of furnishing the same fa- 
cility; and 

“(B) a period of 21 calendar days has ex- 
pired following the date on which the justi- 
fication and the economic analysis are re- 
ceived by the committees. 

“(b) Each Secretary concerned may enter 
into not more than five contracts under the 
authority of subsection (a) of this section, 
other than contracts for child care centers. 

“(c) The authority to enter into contracts 
under this section shall expire on Septem- 
ber 30, 1987, but shall not affect the validity 
of any contract entered into under the au- 
thority of this section prior to that date.”. 
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HAWKINS (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 192 


Mrs. HAWKINS (for herself, Mr. 
HatcH, and Mr. LUGAR) proposed an 
amendment to the bill S. 1160, supra; 
as follows: 


On page 100, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new section: 

MILITARY COOPERATION INFORMATION PRO- 
GRAMS FOR CIVILIAN LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFI- 
CIALS 
Sec. . (a) Section 373 of title 10, United 

States Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(a)” before “The”; and 
(2) by adding at the end thereot the fol- 
lowing new subsections: 


“(b)(1) At least once each year, the Attor- 


ney General of the United States, in consul- 
tation with the Secretary of Defense, shall 
conduct a briefing of law enforcement per- 
sonnel of each State, including law enforce- 
ment personnel of the political subdivisions 
of each State, regarding information, train- 
ing, technical assistance, and equipment and 
facilities available to civilian law enforce- 
pas personnel from the Department of De- 
ense. 

“(2) Each briefing conducted under para- 
graph (1) shall include— 

“CA) an explanation of the procedures for 
civilian law enforcement officials— 

“(i) to obtain information under section 
371 of this title, use of equipment and facili- 
ties under section 372 of this title, and train- 
ing and advice under subsection (a); and 

“di) to obtain surplus military equipment; 

“(B) the types of information, equipment 
and facilities, and training and advice avail- 
able to civilian law enforcement officials 
from the Department of Defense; and 

“(C) a current, comprehensive list of mili- 
tary equipment which is suitable for law en- 
forcement purposes and is available to civil- 
ian law enforcement officials from the De- 
partment of Defense or is available as sur- 
plus property from the Administrator of 
General Services. 

“(c) The Attorney General of the United 
States and the Administrator of General 
Services shall— 

“(1) establish or designate an appropriate 
office or offices to maintain the list de- 
scribed in subsection (bX2XC) and to fur- 
nish information to civilian law enforce- 
ment officials on the availability of surplus 
military equipment; and 

“(2) make available to civilian law enforce- 
ment personnel nationwide, tollfree tele- 
phone communication with such office or 
offices.”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall take effect January 1, 1986. 


PRYOR (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 193 


Mr. PRYOR (for himself, Mr. Hart, 
Mr. Suwon, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. LEAHY, 
Mr. Burpick, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. DAN- 
FORTH, Mr. Kerry, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. 
PROXMIRE, and Mr. HATFIELD) pro- 
posed an amendment to the bill S. 
1160, supra; as follows: 

At the end of title IX of division A insert 
the following new section: 

LETHAL BINARY CHEMICAL WEAPONS 

Sec. .(a) The amount authorized by sec- 
tion 101(a) for procurement of ammunition 
for the Army is reduced by $163,000,000. 

(bX1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this or any other Act, no department 
or agency of the Federal Government may 
obligate or expend any funds after the date 
of enactment of this Act for the procure- 
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ment of lethal binary chemical munitions or 
retaliatory equipment relating to such mu- 
nitions. 

(2) As used in paragraph (1), the term 
“lethal binary chemical munitions” shall 
have the same meaning as provided in sec- 
tion 818(b) of the Department of Defense 
Authorization Act, 1976 (Public Law 94-106; 
50 U.S.C. 1519). 

(c) It is the sense of the Congress— 

(1) that the President should intensify on- 
going efforts to achieve an agreement with 
the Government of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics and the governments of 
other countries establishing a mutual and 
verifiable ban on the production and stock- 
piling of chemical weapons; and 

(2) that the Secretary of Defense should, 
on a priority basis, improve the capabilities 
of the Armed Forces to detect the use of 
chemical weapons and to protect members 
of the Armed Forces against the use of such 
weapons, 


PRESSLER AMENDMENT NO. 194 


Mr. PRESSLER proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1160, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following new section: 

LIMITATION ON THE PROCUREMENT OF 
CHEMICAL MUNITIONS 


Sec. 1. The funds appropriated pursuant to 
an authorization contained in this Act for 
the procurement of chemical munitions may 
be expended with the understanding that 
the President initiate discussions with 
NATO allies on the overall alliance capabil- 
ity to deter the use of chemical weapons in 
Europe. Such discussion should urge the 
European NATO allies to— 

(1) embark upon a program to provide key 
civilian workers at any European military 
support facilities with personal and collec- 
tive protection equipment and the training 
required for its use; 

(2) embark upon a program to upgrade 
the chemical reconnaissance, decontamina- 
tion and protective capabilities of each’s 
military forces to a level adequate to meet 
the chemical threat identified in NATO in- 
telligence estimates; 

(3) initiate a NATO-wide study of meas- 
ures required to protect ports, airfields, lo- 
gistics centers, and command and control fa- 
cilities against chemical attack; and 

(4) initiate a NATO-wide study of equita- 
ble and efficient task sharing with regard to 
deterring use of chemical weapons in 
Europe. 

Sec. 2. The President shall report to the 
Congress not later than October 1, 1986, on 
the status of those discussions, the progress 
made by NATO in enhancing the chemical 
deterrent, and on any future alliance plans 
in this regard. 


GLENN AMENDMENT NO. 195 


Mr. GLENN proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1160, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

At the end of part D of title V of division 
A, add the following: 

MODIFICATION AND STUDY OF DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE CIVILIAN PERSONNEL CLASSIFICA- 
TION AND PAY SYSTEMS 
Sec. 535. (a) Section 5102(c) of title 5, 

United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or” at the end of 
clause (26); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
clause (27) and inserting in lieu thereof “; 
or”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new clause: 
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(28) civilian members of the faculty of 
the Air Force Institute of Technology 
whose pay is fixed under section 9314 of 
title 10.”. 

(bX1) Section 9314 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(A) by inserting “(a)” before “When”; and 

(B) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(bX1) The Secretary of the Air Force 
may employ as many civilian faculty mem- 
bers at the United States Air Force Institute 
of Technology as is consistent with the 
needs of the Air Force and Department of 
Defense personnel limits. 

“(2) The Secretary shall prescribe regula- 
tions determining— 

“(A) titles and duties of civilian members 
of the faculty, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of chapter 51 of title 5; and 

“(B) rates of basic pay of civilian members 
of the faculty, notwithstanding chapter 53 
of title 5, but subject to the limitation set 
out in section 5308 of title 5.”. 

(2)(A) The section heading of such section 
is amended by striking out “: degrees”. 

(B) The item relating to section 9314 in 
the table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 901 of such title is amended by 
striking out “: degrees 

(c) Section 5102(c28) of title 5, United 
States Code (as added by subsection (a)) and 
section 9314(b)(2) of title 10, United States 
Code (as added by subsection (b)(1B)) 
shall not apply to any person who, on the 
date of. enactment of this Act, is a civilian 
member of the faculty of the United States 
Air Force Institute of Technology, is paid a 
rate of basic pay under the General Sched- 
ule, and elects, under procedures prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Air Force, to contin- 
ue to be paid under the General Schedule. 

(d) The Secretary of Defense shall provide 
to the Congress not later than December 31, 
1985, an evaluation of the effects of the pay 
and classification systems applicable to civil- 
ian employees of the Department of De- 
fense on recruitment and retention of scien- 
tists, engineers, technicians, and other 
highly skilled personnel in scientific and en- 
gineering organizations in the Department. 


NUNN AMENDMENT NO. 196 


Mr. NUNN proposed an amendment 
to amendment No. 159 proposed by 
him and subsequently modified, to the 
bill S. 1160, supra; as follows: 


Strike out all after the word “Notwith- 
standing” and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: The language on page 10, line 2, pro- 
viding “$9,584,900,000", only “$9,234,900,000" 
is deemed to be authorized. 


LIMITATIONS ON MX MISSILE PROCUREMENT 
AND DEPLOYMENT 


Sec. 107. (a) It is the sense of the Congress 
that— š 

(1) not more than 40 MX missiles should 
pe Bis ea in existing Minuteman silos; 


ey after procurement of 40 missiles for 
deployment, further procurement of MX 
missiles should be limited to those necessary 
for the MX missile reliability testing pro- 
gram and as spares within the logistics 
system supporting the deployed MX missile 
force. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, none of the funds appropriated pur- 
suant to an authorization of funds in this or 
any prior Act may be used— 

(1) to deploy more than 40 MX missiles in 
existing Minuteman silos; 

(2) to modify, or prepare for modification, 
more than 40 existing Minuteman silos for 
the deployment of MX missiles; 
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(3) to acquire basing sets for more than 40 
MX deployed missiles; or 

(4) to procure long-lead items for the de- 
ployment of more than 40 MX missiles. 

(c) All MX missiles acquired by funds ap- 
propriated pursuant to the authorization of 
funds in this division may only be used to 
support the MX missile reliability testing 
program or as spares within the logistics 
system supporting the deployed MX missile 
force. 


GORTON (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 197 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 

Mr. GORTON (for himself, Mr. 
WARNER, Mr. SASSER, and Mr. Evans) 
submitted an amendment intended to 
be proposed by them to the bill S. 
1160, supra; as follows: 

On page 14, between lines 2 and 3. insert 
the following new section: 

USE OF PRIOR YEAR FUNDS FOR THE SIMPLIFIED 
MUNITIONS LIFT TRAILER PROGRAM 

Sec. 204, Not to exceed $3,800,000 of any 
funds appropriated to the Air Force for re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation 
for fiscal year 1985, or any prior fiscal year, 
and which remain available for obligation 
shall be available to the Secretary of the Air 
Force to enter into a contract for the devel- 
opment of the Simplified Munitions Lift 
Trailer with the winner of the competition, 
which was mandated by section 112 of the 
Department of Defense Authorization Act, 
1985 (Public Law 98-525; 98 Stat. 2507), to 
determine the contractor best qualified to 
carry the Simplified Munitions Lift Trailer 
program. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce for the info- 
mation of the public that the Select 
Committee on Indian Affairs will be 
holding a field hearing on S. 400, the 
Indian Health Promotion and Disease 
Prevention Act of 1985. The hearing 
will be held on June 1, 1985, from 10 
a.m. [DST] until 3 p.m. in the Kenne- 
dy Middle School Auditorium, 600 
South Boardman, Gallup, NM. 

Those wishing to additional informa- 
tion should contact June Tracy of Sen- 
ator DeConcrini’s office at 224-4521 or 
Faith Roessel of Senator BINGAMAN’S 
office at 224-5521. 

COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce that the Committee 
on Rules and Administration will meet 
on Wednesday, June 12, 1985, at 9:30 
a.m., in SR-301, Russeil Senate Office 
Building, to receive testimony on the 
nomination of Ralph E. Kennickell, 
Jr., to be Public Printer of the United 
States. Mr. Kennickell was appointed 
to this position by President Reagan 
during the last recess of the 98th Con- 
gress on December 11, 1984. On Janu- 
ary 3, 1985, Mr. Kennickell’s nomina- 
tion as Public Printer was sent to the 
Senate and referred to the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

Members of Congress and other in- 
terested organizations and individuals 
who wish to testify before the commit- 
tee or submit a statement for the 
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hearing record are requested to con- 
tact Mr..Gerald Gereau of the Rules 
Committee staff on 224-0286. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary be authorized 
to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Wednesday, May 22, 1985, 
to receive testimony concerning the 
nomination of J. Frederick Motz, of 
Maryland, to be U.S. district judge for 
the district of Maryland. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out, objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate on Wednes- 
day, May 22, for the purpose of hear- 
ing testimony on S.797, the Youth 
Employment Opportunity Wage Act. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FAMILY FARM 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Family Farm of the 
Committee on Small Business be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Wednesday, May 22, to 
hold a hearing on small issue industri- 
al development bonds as a source of fi- 
nancing for small business. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Wednesday, May 22, 
1985, in order to hold a hearing on the 
U.S. policy toward South Africa. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate on Wednes- 
day, May 22, to conduct a business 
meeting to consider S. 979, the Energy 
Policy and Conservation Amendments 
Act of 1985. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CIVIL SERVICE 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Civil Service, of the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs, 
be authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate on Wednesday, May 
22, 1985, in order to conduct a hearing 
on the GAO report, “Pay Equity 
Study.” 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations of the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
Wednesday, May 22, to hold a hearing 
on S. 765, the Great Lakes Manage- 
ment Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


KENNEBUNK BOY SCOUTS SAVE 
LIFE OF SCOUTMASTER 


è Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
rise today to honor 11 members of the 
Kennebunk, ME, Boy Scout troop who 
put their knowledge and skills to the 
ultimate test and saved the life of 
their scoutmaster. 

On Saturday, April 20, 1985, 11 
members of the Kennebunk Boy Scout 
troop were on an overnight hike in the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire 
when their leader, Peter Burr, fell 75 
feet from a ledge and rolled to the 
bottom of a ravine. The scouts, rang- 
ing in’ age from 12 to 17, provided 
mouth-to-mouth resuscitation and car- 
diopulmonary resuscitation in an at- 
tempt to revive their leader. 

The troop then began to apply tour- 
niquets made from their T-shirts and 
pant legs to control the profuse bleed- 
ing from a deep wound in Burr's back 
that had punctured his kidney. Two of 
the boys ran more than 3 miles down 
the mountain to get help, while the re- 
mainder of the troop continued to 
work to control the scoutmaster’s 
bleeding. 

Peter Burr was taken to a nearby 
hospital where doctors on duty cred- 
ited the troop for saving the life of 
their leader. 

Mr. President, I am proud to honor 
these outstanding young men from 
Maine who were confronted with the 
supreme test any person could face in 
a lifetime and who, because of their 
training, skills, and devotion to their 
leader, succeeded in saving a life pre- 
cious to them. 

I would like to add my name to 
many others in Maine in honoring 
Darell Eaton of Cape Porpoise, Doug 
Carter, Bill Seegel, David Eagleson, 
Josh Nadeau, Rob Hunt, Mike Perry. 
Mike Crimmins, Rob Zdunczyk, Roger 
Kendrick of Kennebunk, and Liam 
Crotty. of Kennebunkport, ME, for 
their outstanding efforts which saved 
the life of their scoutmaster, Peter 
Burr. 

Mr. President, I also ask that the 
full text of a newspaper article from 
the Biddleford-Saco Journal Tribune, 
describing in detail the ordeal of Peter 
Burr and the quick and effective tech- 
niques used by the troop to save his 
life, be printed in the Recorp follow- 
ing my statement. 
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The article follows: 


Scouts’ TRAINING Saves LIFE OF 
ScouTMASTER 


(By Ged Carbone and Joel Barrett) 


KENNEBUNK.—Peter Burr had spent long 
hours teaching the 50 members of his Boy 
Scout troop everything they would need to 
know to save a man’s life. 

He hoped he had also given them the 
courage to carry it out if they were put to 
the ultimate test. 

Saturday, at the bottom of a remote cliff 
in the White Mountains, 11 of Burr's scouts 
passed the test as they breathed life back 
into Burr's body following his 100-foot fall 
into a ravine. 

“When I first came to him he wasn't 
really breathing, he was just shaking,” said 
17-year-old Eagle Scout Liam Crotty of 
Kennebunk. “His mouth was shut. He was 
trying to breath but he was just shaking.” 

Burr was the lone adult leading 11 scouts 
on an overnight hike when he fell 75 feet 
from a ledge on Mount Paugus near North 
Conway, NH. 

“We had come to a big cliff, a big rock, 
and we were waiting,” said Crotty. “He 
(Burr) and another kid (Mike Perry) were 
looking for a safe way to go around it. We 
were just waiting for him to come back." 

“We saw some rocks come down the cliff,” 
said 14-year-old Josh Nadeau, who is also an 
Eagle Scout from Kennebunk. “Then we 
saw (Burr) come down and tumble.” 

“He was just rolling,” said Crotty. “I 
wasn't sure how severe it was at first. I 
didn’t know how out of control he was. 
Then he just kept rolling. It was a long way. 
It was a long, long way.” 

Crotty told the other scouts, ranging in 
age from 12 to 17, to stay put while he ran 
into the ravine to check Burr’s condition.~ 

“He was just shaking,” said Crotty. 
“While I realized I needed help I called Josh 
(Nadeau) to come down.” 

Nadeau slid into the ravine and helped 
with the cardio-pulmonary resuscitation. 

“The first thing we're supposed to do is 
provide mouth-to-mouth (resuscitation) but 
his mouth was clamped shut,” said Crotty. 
“The next thing we're supposed to do is 
nose-to-mouth. You're supposed to arch his 
head back but I didn’t dare to do that be- 
cause I wasn’t sure if he had back or neck 
injuries,” 

While Crotty blew into Burr’s nose 
Nadeau gently pumped the 38-year-old 
scoutmaster’s chest. 

“Slowly his mouth started to open,” said 
Crotty. “Then I started mouth-to-mouth. 
After a minute or so—it wasn’t too long, it 
just seemed to be a long time—he started 
mumbling.” 

“The next thing you have to do is stop the 
bleeding,” said Nadeau "Otherwise he'll just 
bleed to death.” 

Crotty and Nadeau shouted for other 
scouts to bring down some T-shirts so they 
could apply the cloth as a pressure tourni- 
quet over a deep gash in Burr's back. 

Crotty then left Nadeau in charge as he 
and Perry ran 3% miles down the mountain 
for help. Help was a long time coming as 
rescue workers had to bring supplies over 
the rugged mountain terrain. 

“People were in shock and everything,” 
said Nadeau. “They got sick sometimes be- 
cause it was so bloody. But we all knew 
what we had to do.” 

The scout troop kept Burr alive by ripping 
up T-shirts and pant legs to use as pressure 
tourniquets to prevent Burr from bleeding 
to death. “Without training I don’t know 
what we would have done,” said Nadeau. 
“The doctor said that we did save his life. 
Because he was really pretty badly hurt.” 
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Burr was taken to North Conway Memori- 
al Hospital for initial treatment, before he 
was transferred to Maine Medical Center. 

“IĮ feel like I went 10 rounds with Marvin 
Hagler,” Burr said from his hospital bed 
this morning. 

“When they reached me I was uncon- 
scious and they started CPR right away and 
brought me back to where I was stable. I 
can't say enough for them—for what they 
did,” said Burr, who is also a selectman. 

“You couldn't ask for a better scoutmas- 
ter,” said Crotty. “He provides the weekend 
trips, it's not just the weekly meetings.” 

Burr said that he fell when “I went to 
grab a birch tree. I made the classic mis- 
take—I didn’t test it first.” 

When Burr grabbed the tree its roots gave 
way and Burr found himself falling four or 
five feet to the ledge he had just come from. 
When he hit it, his body then spun outward 
and dropped off the ledge. 

“The last thing I remember was twisting 
my body so I wouldn't injure anything 
(vital),” he said. 

Once past the ledge, Burr estimates he 
fell another 65-75 feet before slamming into 
the ground. After the impact, Burr said he 
Pa to “plow along” another 25-30 

eet. 

Burr suffered a puncture wound to his 
back that laid his left kidney wide open. He 
also felt a momentary paralysis. “He said he 
couldn’t feel his left side,” said Nadeau. 
“That was hurting him. And he said his 
chest hurt some. , 

“He said we did all the right things,” 
Nadeau said. “There was not much else we 
could do.""@ 


THE TRAGIC STORY OF JEWS IN 
NICARAGUA 


@ Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
of all the talk about the Communist 
government in Nicaragua, there has 
been little discussion on the anti-Se- 
mitic activity of that regime. 

That the so-called Sandinista or 
Communist government of Nicaragua 
is anti-Semitic should come as no su- 
prise. Repression of Jews is a common 
trait of Communist governments 
around the world. 

The tragic story for Jews in Nicara- 
gua is well told in the following state- 
ment from the National Jewish Coali- 
tion. Property confiscated; lives 
threatened; synagogues burned; fami- 
lies forced to flee; anxiety and fear 
while living in exile in nearby coun- 
tries. How many times do we have to 
hear that story before we wake up to 
the nature of these regimes. How 
many times? 

I submit for the Recorp a statement 
from the National Jewish Coalition on 
Nicaragua. 

The article follows: 

NJC STATEMENT ON NICARAGUA 

In the months of civil war that preceded 
the overthrow of the Somoza government in 
Nicaragua, the country’s small Jewish com- 
munity found itself, for the first time, the 
target of violent and frequent anti-Semitic 
attacks. Conditions became so dangerous for 
Jews in Nicaragua, that within a few 
months of the Sandinista revolution, the 
entire community fled the country fearing 
for their lives. 

One of the first attacks came on a Friday 
evening in 1978. While members of the com- 
munity were gathered in Managua’s syna- 
gogue for Sabbath services, a fire-bomb was 
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thrown at the building setting it aflame. 
“We tried to escape from the fire,” says 
Mrs. Sarita Kellerman, a member of the 
congregation, “But when we reached the 
door, masked gunmen forced us at gunpoint 
back into the synagogue. They wanted to 
burn us along with the building. When we 
asked who they were, they told us they were 
Sandinistas and they were doing this for 
‘their friends—the PLO.’ "! The congre- 
gants were saved from being burned alive in 
the synagogue when the fire department ar- 
rived and chased the gunmen away. 

Mrs. Kellerman, a native Nicaraguan, now 
resides in the United States with her hus- 
band, Oscar. Together, the Kellermans haye 
spoken of their experiences to groups at the 
White House, on Capitol Hill and to politi- 
cal and religious groups in this country. 

The fifty or sixty Jewish families who 
lived in Nicaragua continued to be terror- 
ized both during the revolution and after. 
Anti-Semitic graffiti and threatening phone 
calls became commonplace, as did more seri- 
ous attacks. Mrs. Kellerman’s experience 
was typical: “They (the Sandinistas) used to 
come to our house every day. They held me 
at gunpoint and took me from room to room 
as they searched and looted the place.” ? 

After the Sandinistas came to power, the 
persecution of Nicaraguan Jews became 
more formal and systematic. “They told us 
to get out,” says Oscar Kellerman, who had 
come to Nicaragua after fleeing from Nazi- 
occupied Czechoslovakia in 1940, “The they 
confiscated our property under new laws, 
claiming that we had abandoned it or were 
unable to manage it. Within a few months, 
the whole Jewish community had left. 
When they tell you that you either lose 
your property or your life, there is really no 
choice.” 3 

Having been forced to leave their country, 

Nicaragua's Jews sought refuge in other 
parts of the region, including El Salvador 
and Costa Rica, as well as in the United 
States. While the Sandinistas claim that 
several Jews remain in the country and that 
some even serve in the government, the 
three people they name appear never to 
have identified as Jews or been affiliated 
with the former Jewish community in Ma- 
nagua. 
Despite their experiences, though, the 
Kellermans and other Nicaraguan Jews do 
not believe that the majority of Nicara- 
guans are anti-Semitic. “Before the revolu- 
tion there was no anti-Semitism—none” says 
Sarita Kellerman. “The Sandinistas got rid 
of us because of the PLO. The PLO helped 
and trained the Sandinistas for years before 
the revolution. Persecuting us was a way for 
the government to pay the PLO back.”* 


THE PLO IN NICARAGUA 


Indeed, the ties between the Sandinista 
government and the PLO are strong. The 
PLO works alongside East Germans, Bulgar- 
ians and Cubans in training the Nicaraguan 
security forces. In exchange, the Sandinis- 
tas have allowed the PLO to maintain a 
fully-accredited embassy in Managua. The 
only other country in the western hemi- 
sphere to allow the PLO such a privilege is 
Cuba. “We say to our brother Arafat,” 
Tomas Borge, the Sandinista Comman- 
dante, told the PLO leader, “That Nicara- 
gua is his land and the PLO cause is the 
cause of the Sandinistas.”° 

In addition to providing the PLO with dip- 
lomatic facilities in Nicaragua, the Sandinis- 
tas have proved true to their commitment 
to the PLO cause. Since 1979, the Nicara- 
guan government has pursued an anti-Israel 
policy, joining Israel's Arab enemies in regu- 
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lar protests against the Jewish state at the 
United Nations. In 1983, the Nicaraguan for- 
eign minister accused Israel of “mass geno- 
cide” in Lebanon of the sort that had “not 
been seen since Hitler.” 7 This support came 
at a crucial time for the PLO, whose exten- 
sive network of bases and facilities in Leba- 
non had been destroyed by the Israeli army. 
After the PLO was finally forced to with- 
draw from Lebanon completely, the Sandi- 
nistas helped replace those lost facilities. 
For example, whereas members of the PLO 
had previously traveled on Lebanese pass- 
ports, they now carry those of Nicaragua. 

NICARAGUA AND INTERNATIONAL TERRORISM 

The close relationship between the Mana- 
gua government and the PLO is consistent 
with the “internationalist” ideology es- 
poused by the Sandinistas. Their revolution- 
ary sympathies have led the Sandinistas to 
open their doors to revolutionaites from all 
over the world, making Nicaragua a haven 
for international terrorists. So popular is 
Nicaragua with left-wing terrorists—many 
of them fugitives from justice in Europe and 
Latin America—that it has been described 
by one as “a winter barracks for over-re- 
pressed guerillas.” * 

Members of European terrorist groups 
such as the Irish Republican Army, the 
Basque separatists, ETA, the Italian Red 
Brigades and the West German Baader- 
Meinhof group are welcomed by Nicaragua 
and sheltered in the name of international 
solidarity. Latin American groups including 
the Salvadoran rebels, the Tupamaros of 
Uruguay and Argentina’s Montoneros, as 
well as others from Costa Rica, Honduras, 
Guatemala and Colombia, often receive 
training and financial support in addition to 
political sanctuary.” 

THE NICARAGUAN THREAT IN CENTRAL AMERICA 

The Sandinistas’ willingness to harbor and 
support such groups has given rise to con- 
cern among its Central American neighbors. 
The small democracy of Costa Rica, for in- 
stance, is concerned about threats from left- 
wing guerrilla groups based across its border 
with Nicaragua. A recent Gallup group poll 
revealed that more than half of all Costa 
Ricans believed that Nicaragua was trying 
to destabilize the Costa Rican govern- 
ment,'!° 

Costa Ricans and others in Central Amer- 
ica are even more worried about the threat 
posed by the growing Nicaraguan armed 
forces. These forces, which numbered 
fewer than 10,000 under Somoza, have 
grown to 125,000 today and are projected to 
double in size before reaching full 
strength.'? According to Sandinista Com- 
mandante, Tomas Borge, Nicaragua needs 
these soldiers for a “revolution without bor- 
ders” in which the unarmed Costa Rica is 
considered the “‘dessert."""3" 

The fate suffered by Nicaragua's Jews at 
the hands of the Sandinistas makes the 
prospect of left-wing subversion elsewhere 
in Central America particularly troubling 
for the 10,000 Jews still living in the region. 
A leading member of the Costa Rican 
Jewish community has spoken out on the 
subject in the United States. Dr. Jaime Dar- 
emblum is an American-educated professor 
at the University of Costa Rica and a prolif- 
ic writer on the subject of left-wing subver- 
sion in Central America. He is a regular con- 
tributor to the pages of Costa Rica's fore- 
most newspaper, La Nacion, and has recent- 
ly published a book entitled: “Central Amer- 
ica: Conflict and Democracy.” 

In an address at the White House, Dr. 
Daremblum called on the United States and 
the western democracies to recognize the 
dangers facing the peoples of Central Amer- 
ica: “Costa Rican, Salvadoran, Panamanian 
and Guatamalan citizens, and even more 
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those of the Jewish faith, are rightly con- 
cerned. We all look to the United States, a 
sanctuary of the most cherished values of 
the West * * * to fulfill its duty as the most 
important member of the democratic com- 
munity that we would all like to see survive 
in this hemisphere.” 1*4 

A government that persecutes its own citi- 
zens—Jews, Miskito Indians and others 
alike—and abuses human rights is anathe- 
ma to the people of the United States. 
When such a government sponsors terror- 
ism and supports the subversion of its 
neighbors, it becomes a threat to the very 
security of the United States. 

The Sandinista government in Nicaragua 
provides shelter and assistance to organiza- 
tions that today are targeting NATO instal- 
lations in western Europe. Other groups 
supported by the Sandinistas seek to under- 
mine the fledging democracies that are be- 
coming established in Argentina, Brazil, 
Uruguay and El Salvador. 

A government that sponsors terrorism—be 
it Libya, Iran or Nicaragua—pursues inter- 
ests that are hostile to those of the United 
States. The National Jewish Coalition, 
therefore, urges the Congress of the United 
States to aid those in Central America who 
seek to establish and uphold democracy in 
the region. The NJC believes that to pledge 
support to rebels in Afghanistan and Cam- 
bodia while denying it to the anti-Sandi- 
nista guerrillas in Nicaragua represents an 
inconsistency in U.S. foreign policy that 
threatens the security of the United States 
and our allies throughout this hemisphere. 
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SOVIET SUPPRESSION OF 
RELIGION 


@ Mr. DODD. Mr. President, we as 
Americans have the good fortune to be 
guaranteed a number of inviolable 
rights. Yet we must not be indifferent 
to the serious responsibilities that ac- 
company our precious rights. Along 
with our right to uncensored informa- 
tion comes the responsibility to make 
ourselves fully aware of the plight of 
those in other countries who do not 
enjoy the rights we do and speak out 
for them so that they will not feel 
abandoned in their predicament. 

One basic right that we cherish is 
the right to profess and practice a reli- 
gion. So we cannot ignore the abridge- 
ment of that right in other lands, such 
as the U.S.S.R. The Soviet Govern- 
ment creates well-orchestrated dis- 
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plays of religious freedom for western 
cameras. But it is our responsibility to 
be aware of the truth that lies beyond 
these make-believe events. 

In an article in the Hartford Cou- 
rant of May 16, Prof. Stanislaus A. 
Blejwas, of Central Connecticut State 
University, explained the true status 
of religion in the Baltic States occu- 
pied by the Soviet Union. I highly rec- 
ommend this excellent brief essay to 
my colleagues’ attention. I ask that 
Professor Blejwas’ article be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

{From the Hartford Courant, May 16, 1985] 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY Is A STRANGER IN 
LITHUANIA UNDER Soviet RULE 
(Stanislaus A. Blejwas) 

While visiting the Soviet Union in May 
1982 to attend a Soviet-sponsored peace con- 
ference, the evangelist Billy Graham was al- 
lowed the rare privilege of preaching in a 
handfull of Moscow churches. Graham later 
remarked at a press conference: “It would 
seem to me that the churches that are open, 
of which there are thousands, seem to have 
liberty to have worship services." 

Graham's comment was not well received 
in the West, and may have surprised Rus- 
sian Baptists and Jews, the Uniate Catholics 
of the Ukraine, and the Protestants and 
Catholics of the Baltic states of Lithuania, 
Estonia and Latvia. 

This summer marks the 45th anniversary 
of the forcibie incorporation of the small, 
independent states into the U.S.S.R. It is 
appropriate, therefore, to scrutinize the fate 
of one Baltic religious group—the Catholics 
of Lithuania—to see if their experiences as 
citizens of a soviet socialist republic reflect 
Graham's perceptions. 

The Soviet seizure of Lithuana was the 
result of a 1939 agreement between Nazi 
Germany and the U.S.S.R. The occupation 
and incorporation was carried out the fol- 
lowing summer when 200,000 Soviet sol- 
diers—10 times Lithuania’s army—invaded. 
Rigged elections were held, and more than 
34,000 political, cultural, military and busi- 
ness leaders who were said to be opposed to - 
the socialist order were packed into railroad 
cars and deported. Deportations were re- 
sumed after World War II and continued 
until 1953, by which time an additional 
350,000 Lithuanians had been banished. 

The Soviet occupation meant the confisca- 
tion of parish lands, the nationalization of 
private schools, the banning of the teaching 
of religion, the closure of two seminaries, 
the confiscation of Catholic printing plants 
and the burning of religious books, The So- 
viets also arrested and deported religious 
leaders. 

In 1940, 85.5 percent of Lithuania's 3.2 
million inhabitants were Roman Catholic. 
There were 708 churches, 314 chapels, 73 
monasteries, 1,863 bishops, priests and 
monks, four seminaries with 470 students 
and 85 convents with 950 nuns. 

By 1947 all monasteries and convents were 
closed and their members scattered; all mo- 
nastic institutions outlawed; and 90 church- 
es and all chapels closed. By the mid-1970s 
the clergy had been reduced in number to 
772. Symptomatic of the state of affairs is 
the plight of the bishop of Viknius, Juli- 
jonas Stepanovicius, who since 1960 has 
been barred from administering his see. 

The Lithuanian legal system now con- 
forms to Soviet norms. Neither parishes nor 
dioceses have the legal status of a person, 
and therefore are deprived of protection or 
access to the courts for redress of griev- 
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ances. Parishes cannot organize youth ac- 
tivities not related to “the performance of 
religious rites,” nor can they organize 
mutual aid societies to assist their members. 
Under the criminal code, the organization 
and systematic teaching of religion to 
minors is a criminal act punishable by im- 
prisonment of up to three years. Moreover, 
the code makes it illegal to petition to 
change such laws. 

Pastors are forbidden, without the permis- 
sion of the commissar for religious affairs, 
to invite other priests to perform religious 
services in their parishes, a restriction 
which causes breaks in religious services in 
already understaffed parishes, 130 of which 
are without priests. 

Prayer books in Lithuanian have not been 
published since 1940, and both priest and 
lay church activists have been imprisoned 
for catechetical work. The KGB tries to in- 
timidate seminarians in the one remaining 
seminary into its service. Participants in re- 
ligious processions are questioned by the 
secret police, while high school students 
who openly practice their religion are 
barred, because of ‘‘anti-state” activity, 
from taking graduation exams. 

It would appear that in the U.S.S.R. a dis- 
tinction is made between the privilege ex- 
tended to a few foreigners to preach in a 
handful of Moscow churches and the ordi- 
nary citizen's human right to practice his 
religion. 

Graham's aides in 1982 said that the evan- 
gelist was cautious in his remarks in the 
Soviet Union because he did not want to 
jeopardize the possibility of being invited 
back to the U.S.S.R. to conduct a traditional 
Graham crusade. 

I hope the evangelist will be invited back, 
and that he will insist that his itinerary in- 
clude Lithuania and meetings with Lithua- 
nian believers. 


COST ESTIMATE FOR S. 1146 


@ Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on Finance, 
on May 15 I filed S. 1146 with an ac- 
companying report, No. 99-59. S. 1146 
is a bill to authorize appropriations for 
fiscal year 1986 for the U.S. Interna- 
tional Trade Commission, the Office 
of the U.S. Trade Representative, and 
the U.S. Customs Service. The bill was 
filed in compliance with the May 15 
Budget Act deadline. 

Ordinarily, rule XXVI(11Xa) re- 
quires committee reports for authoriz- 
ing bills to contain cost estimates pre- 
pared by the Congressional Budget 
Office [CBO]. In the case of S. 1146, I 
regret that the CBO was unable to 
prepare such an estimate in time for it 
to be included in the report. The 
report thus was filed without the esti- 
mate, in order to meet the deadline. 

Although the committee found it 
necessary to file the report without 
the estimate, I appreciate the CBO's 
efforts to prepare the estimate while 
responding to numerous similar re- 


quests in the days prior to May 15. I 
now have received the estimate, and I 


ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 
The material follows: 
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CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
U.S. CONGRESS, 
Washington, DC, May 15, 1985. 
Hon. Bos Packwoop, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, 
Washington, DC. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Congressional 
Budget Office has prepared the attached 
cost estimate for a bill to authorize appro- 
priations for the United States Internation- 
al Trade Commission, the United States 
Customs Service, and the Office of the 
United States Trade Representative for 
fiscal year 1986. 

If you wish further details on this esti- 
mate, we will be pleased to provide them. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely. 
C.G. NuckoLs 
(for Rudolph G. Penner.) 


CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE Cost 
ESTIMATE 


May 15, 1985. 

1. Bill number: Not yet assigned. 

2. Bill title: A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the United States International 
Trade Commission, the United States Cus- 
toms Service, and the Office of the United 
States Trade Representative for fiscal year 
1986. 

3. Bill status: As reported by the Senate 
Committee on Finance, May 7, 1985. 

4. Bill purpose: This bill authorizes 1986 
appropriations of no more than $28.9 mil- 
lion for the International Trade Commis- 
sion (ITC), $754.2 million for the salaries 
and expenses of the U.S. Customs Service, 
and $13.6 million for the Office of the U.S. 
Trade Representative (OUSTR). In addi- 
tion, the bill requires that the Congress be 
notified 90 days in advance of any Customs 
Service reorganization. The bill also makes 
several changes in the Customs Service's au- 
thorization to collect user fees to cover the 
costs of providing customs services at smal] 
airports. The bill increases from 4 to 20 the 
number of airports at which the Secretary 
of Treasury can collect user fees. The Secre- 
tary of Treasury is also authorized to use 
the fee receipts only to pay for expenses in- 
curred by the Customs Service at the small 
airports. Under current law, the fees are 
available for expenditures only as provided 
in appropriation acts. The bill removes the 
appropriations requirement. 

The 1985 appropriation for the Customs 
Service is currently $687.9 million, and the 
President has requested $707.6 million for 
1986. The President's budget also includes a 
request of $28.9 million for the ITC and 
$11.4 million for OUSTR. 

5. Estimated cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment: 


{By fiscal years, in millions of dollars) 


1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 


ee -require appropria- 


i Foro 150)... 
Customs Service (hnctons 730 
and 800 


) 
QUSTR (tunction 800). 
Permanent Appropriations: Costoms 
Service -smal airports (function 
Receipts... 
Total... 
Stimaled outlays: 
Ei (function 150) 
Costos S Service (functions 750 
oust Teri 500) .. 
Customs 


28.9 
1542 
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Basis of estimate: CBO assumes that the 
bill will be enacted and that the full 
amounts authorized will be appropriated for 
1986. The estimated outlays are based on 
historical spending patterns for the pro- 
grams authorized by this bill. 

6. Estimated cost to state and local gov- 
ernments: None. 

1. Estimate comparison: None. 

8. Previous CBO estimate: None 

9. Estimate prepared by: James Hearn. 

10. Estimate approved by: Robert A. Sun- 
shine, for James L. Blum, Assistant Director 
for Budget Analysis.e 


FANNIE MAE SLOWLY 
RESTRUCTURES 


@ Mr. DODD. Mr. President, David O. 
Maxwell, Chairman and Chief Execu- 
tive Officer of Fannie Mae, the Feder- 
al National Mortgage Association, on 
May 18 told the corporation's stock- 
holders’ meeting that Fannie Mae will 
“have a good chance to earn a profit” 
in 1985. 

This is excellent news indeed, not 
only for the stockholders but for the 
real estate, home building, and mort- 
gage lending industries which rely so 
heavily on Fannie Mae to provide a 
secondary market for mortgage loans. 

Fannie Mae, the third largest corpo- 
ration in the Nation and our largest 
supplier of mortgage credit, has been 
the object of much attention and some 
concern in the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee on which I serve. The adminis- 
tration, too, has singled out Fannie 
Mae for much attention, not all of it 
welcomed by the corporation. 

Fannie Mae was created by the Con- 
gress in 1968 as a federally chartered, 
privately owned corporation to facili- 
tate the supply of mortgage credit by 
buying loans from primary lenders. By 
selling loans to Fannie Mae, mortgage 
bankers, savings and loans, and com- 
mercial bankers then have fresh cap- 
ital to lend for housing. 

Fannie Mae has performed its role 
excellently, supplying mortgage credit 
for 1 out of every 10 loans in the 
Nation. It has a $90 billion loan port- 
folio and controls an additional $40 
billion in mortgage backed securities. 
Unfortunately, in the late 1970’s inter- 
est rates rose sharply, catching Fannie 
Mae and a host of. other portfolio 
lenders in the middle. The corporation 
has lost money 3 of the last 4 years. 
While daily performing its congres- 
sional charge of buying loans and pro- 
viding liquidity to the mortgage 
market, Fannie Mae's management, 
with David Maxwell in the lead, has 
introduced new products and business 
procedures to restructure the corpora- 
tion and get it financially healthy. 

As Maxwell's speech last week notes, 
the corporation will turn the corner 
this year and return to profitability. 


In the short run interest rates more 
than any other phenomenon will de- 


termine the corporation’s continued 
profitability, but the changes and in- 
novations that management has 
achieved will mean Fannie Mae can 
continue its central role in the mort- 
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gage finance chain, and earn a profit 
for its shareholders just as Congress 
envisioned. 

I recommend Mr. Maxwell's remarks 
to my colleagues and ask that this 
speech be printed in the RECORD. 

The speech follows: 


REMARKS PREPARED FOR DELIVERY BY DAVID 
O. MAXWELL, CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICER, THE FEDERAL NATIONAL 
MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 


Fellow Shareholders: Fifteen years ago, 
George Romney, then Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development, attended this 
meeting and signed a letter that officially 
made Fannie Mae a private corporation. 

The shareholders of Fannie Mae had 
bought out the remaining Federal govern- 
ment interest in the corporation for $216 
million. 

It was the beginning of an important ex- 
periment in American enterprise that Secre- 
tary Romney hailed as a way to accomplish 
public policy in housing by encouraging 
“maximum private effort.” 

For their part in the experiment, Fannie 
Mae’s shareholders agreed to invest in a cor- 
poration that was, and would continue to 
be, restricted to the purpose for which Con- 
gress created it: to supply financial and in- 
formation services that enhance the effi- 
cient flow of private capital to America’s 
housing markets. 

For its part in the experiment, Congress 
granted Fannie Mae various statutory privi- 
leges that enable the company to borrow 
more money at slightly lower rates than 
other private companies—a benefit our cor- 
poration passes along to American home 
buyers. 

It is appropriate for us today to consider 
how well the experiment is working as we 
celebrate the 15th anniversary of the pri- 
vate Fannie Mae. 

Consider this: 

Fannie Mae’s purchases of mortgages 
alone have helped house more than four 
million low- and middle-income families 
over the past 15 years. Today, the corpora- 
tion’s portfolio and Mortgage-Backed Secu- 
rities businesses finance one out; of every 
ten mortgages outstanding in the United 
States. 

Fannie Mae, as a private corporation, has 
not cost American taxpayers a single penny. 
On the contrary, the company pays corpo- 
rate taxes. 

Fannie Mae's stock is one of the most ac- 
tively traded on the New York and other 
stock exchanges. Today, approximately 
30,000 shareholders own 73 million shares of 
common stock, including the 7 million 
shares issued in our highly successful offer- 
ing this month. 

This is solid evidence that the experiment 
is working. 

Granted, the seas on which Fannie Mae 
has sailed over the past 15 years have not 
always been calm, especially over the past 
five years. 

It is appropriate on this occasion to give a 
brief description of the voyage thus far, es- 
pecially as we can then understand better 
where we are headed. 

To get to where we are today, it has taken 
two Fannie Maes—the old and the new. 

The old Fannie Mae sailed steadily on the 
calm seas of a regulated financial environ- 
ment and stable interest rates for almost 
ten years. Using a bi-weekly auction of com- 
mitments, it purchased one product—the 30- 
year, fixed-rate, assumable mortgage. It 
relied chiefly on one customer base—Ameri- 
ca’s mortgage bankers. 

In the ten years between 1970 and 1980, 
the corporation earned a total of $1.2 bil- 
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lion; purchased $63 billion worth of mort- 
gages to heip 2.5 million American families 
buy homes; paid its shareholders a total of 
$357 million in dividends. The old Fannie 
Mae deserves full credit for delivering on 
the promises made in 1970. 

Then, in the late "70s, the calm seas 
turned cruel. Financial turmoil—volatile in- 
terest rates, deregulations a recession— 
rocked the Fannie Mae ship. 

Weighed down with those assumable, low 
coupon, long-term mortgages from the calm 
"70s, the ship began to take on water. But 
Fannie Mae was not alone. The ships of 
other mortgage portfolio investors were in 
similar distress. 

Faced in 1981 with losses of $1 million a 
day, the company began an effort to rescue 
itself. Nothing less than new survival strate- 
gies would keep Fannie Mae afloat. 

Today, that self-help rescue effort is 
working. A new seaworthy Fannie Mae has 
emerged—a company strong enough to 
weather rough seas. 

With losses three out of the past four 
years, including the $57 million loss in 1984, 
how can I make this statement? How can I 
say the rescue effort is working? And when 
can the shareholders who have stuck with 
the ship expect to be rewarded for their 
constancy? 

To begin to answer those questions, let me 
first outline five broad concentrations of 
management activity: 

First: Management of our three major 
business segments and our administrative 
expenses; 

Second: Control of loan quality and man- 
agement of credit risk; 

Third: Cultivation of customers through 
marketing of our products and services; 

Fourth: Development today of new tech- 
nology for tomorrow's secondary mortgage 
market; 

Fifth: Communication of a better under- 
standing of Fannie Mae to our major audi- 
ences, especially our governmental audi- 
ence. 

I shall concentrate my remarks on how we 
manage our basic business segments and our 
communications. Dr. Riedy will discuss the 
other topics—loan quality, technology, cus- 
tomer service, and control of administrative 
expenses. 

To manage our business, we divide it into 
three major segments: new investments, 
Mortgage-Backed Securities, or MBS; and 
the mortgage portfolio. 

Our first segment, new investments, is the 
business of selling new commitments and 
purchasing new mortgage loans. For this we 
earn commitment fees and income from the 
spread between the yield on the newly pur- 
chased mortgages and the debt used to pur- 
chase them. To reduce our sensitivity to 
changes in interest rates, we seek to match 
closely the likely lives—durations—of mort- 
gages and debt. We reject the strategy of 
borrewing short and lending long, even 
though spreads would be wider, because the 
risk is unacceptable in the long run. More- 
over, we use sophisticated hedging tech- 
niques both to lock in debt costs to ensure a 
favorable spread and to give our customers 
the option to deliver mortgages at fixed 
prices for up to five months. 

How is the new investment segment 
doing? 

This segment earned $89 million after tax 
in 1984. We narrowed the duration gap be- 
tween new assets and new liabilities to 
about one year. 

In 1985, we plan to purchase a mix of 
assets with a duration of approximately 
four years. The mix will consist of about 
one-third adjustable-rate and second mort- 
gages, one-half long-term fixed-rate loans, 
and one-sixth intermediate-term loans. The 
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duration of the debt used to purchase these 
loans will be matched to within six months 
of the duration of the assets. 

We expect this segment to be more profit- 
able in 1985. In the first quarter, commit- 
ment fees were earned at an annualized rate 
of $166 million. Spreads were 166 basis 
points. 

The second segment of our business is 
Mortgage-Backed Securities or MBS. 

In 1984, the MBS business generated $52 
million in profit, after tax, on an average 
balance of securities outstanding of $31 bil- 
lion. 

We started this year with an MBS balance 
of $36.2 billion. During the first quarter the 
balance increased to $39.4 billion. Even if 
that balance does not grow any more this 
year, our MBS business would generate a 
profit of more than $60 million, after tax. 
We expect the balance to keep growing. 
Consequently, we expect an improvement in 
this segment as well. 

The third business segment—management 
of our _portfolio—is the corporation's prob- 
lem child. We lost $138 million in this seg- 
ment last year. It is chiefly the problem of 
our so-called “block of granite’’—those low 
coupon loans purchased in the "70s that 
almost sank the ship in the early ‘80s. 

Our portfolio management strategy is to 
reduce both negative spread and the gap be- 
tween the maturity of debt and assets. 

Using this strategy, we have managed to 
narrow the portfolio duration gap from 
three, years at the end of 1980 to about two- 
and-one-third years by the end of 1984. The 
negative spread was reduced to 63 basis 
points, and it’s getting better each month. 
We have reduced risk and improved 
return—a very difficult task in today’s fi- 
nancial markets. 

Another measure of improvement in our 
portfolio segment is the increased respon- 
siveness to interest rates. In 1981, we had 
about $2.1 billion of mortgages that were 
repaid or repriced. That represented 3.6 per- 
cent of our assets. 

In 1985, we expect about $14 billion of 
mortgages to be repaid or repriced. That 
represents 16 percent of our assets. Clearly, 
the portfolio is much more responsive to in- 
terest rates now than it was four years ago. 
This responsiveness gives us a much better 
balance of yield on assets with cost of new 
debt than we had in 1981. 

Obviously, interest rates remain the key 
to the successful management of the portfo- 
lio problem. In 1985, Fannie Mae has $31 
billion of debt maturing with an average 
cost of 11.60 percent. The rollover of our 
maturing debt in the first quarter at lower 
cost will save Fannie Mae approximately 
$75 million of Interest margin for the year, 
after tax. We are optimistic that maturing 
debt will be replaced by lower-cost debt 
during the remainder of 1985. 

The collective results of Fannie Mae's 
strategies for its three major business seg- 
ments show clearly that the corporation is, 
once again, on a firm course. The $141 mil- 
lion in after-tax profits from the new invest- 
ments and MBS segments in 1984 more than 
offset the $138 million loss from the portfo- 
lio segment. This offset was not enough to 
cover administrative expenses and the loss 
associated with our one-tme addition to the 
allowance for conventidnal loan losses. 

As chief operating officer of the company, 
Dr. Riedy will address the subject of admin- 
istrative expenses. 

As chief executive officer, I assure you 
that administrative expenses are under 
tight control. They reflect the necessary in- 
vestment in high-quality staff and the new 
technology we need to compete in the sec- 
ondary mortgage market. I am proud that 
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we have a lean, efficient operation. Our ad- 
ministrative expenses rank among the 
lowest in the financial industry. 

Dr. Riedy also will address the problems 
associated with delinquencies and foreclo- 
sures that contributed to our 1984 loss. This 
is a matter that has commanded close atten- 
tion by your top management. We do not 
intend to permit credit risk to replace inter- 
est-rate risk as a threat to the financial 
soundness of our company. At my personal 
direction, we have formed a “Strike Force” 
to dispose of foreclosed properties. And we 
are reviewing with great care our underwrit- 
ing policies. Maintaining the good reputa- 
tion of the American home mortgage is vital 
to Fannie Mae's business. We will spare no 
effort to do so. 

In closing my comments on our business 
segments, I-am pleased to report that the 
signs of restoring Fannie Mae to financial 
well-being are beginning to show. Last year 
I had to tell my fellow shareholders to an- 
ticipate the possibility of a loss in 1984. This 
year, I am pleased to say we have a good 
chance to earn a profit. 

Turning now from business and financial 
strategies, I want to discuss briefly Fannie 
Mae's regulatory environment. Our compa- 
ny, like all financial institutions, is quite 
properly subject to governmental regula- 
tion. In our case, the Congress, having char- 
tered us, exercises oversight through period- 
ic hearings and other inquiries. Our chief 
regulators in the executive branch are the 
Treasury Department and HUD. 

As I think you know, this oversight and 
regulation of Fannie Mae is close and con- 
tinuous. It is also understandable. We are, 
after all, the third largest corporation in 
America, and we perform a vital public mis- 
sion. On both counts, the Congress and the 
executive departments need to know what 
and how we are doing. 

Given Fannie Mae’s uniqueness and visi- 
bility, your management regards our duty to 
work with our regulators and to keep them 
informed as one of the most important as- 
pects of our corporate responsibilities. In 
fact, I spend a substantial part of my own 
time on this job, as well as on other strate- 
gic and external issues, leaving Dr. Riedy 
and other line officers free to concentrate 
on the day-to-day business of the company. 
Moreover, we have forged an excellent, 
Small team of people devoted entirely to 
governmental relations, The purpose of this 
activity, as in everything else we do at 
Fannie Mae, is to advance the interests of 
our shareholders and the American home 
buyer. 

I am pleased to report good results on the 
legislative and regulatory fronts. With the 
staunch support of our friends in the hous- 
ing industry, and on Capitol Hill, we have 
accomplished several key legislative objec- 
tives. Among them are codification of our 
authority to buy second mortgages, in- 
creased dollar limits and loan-to-value ratios 
for purchases of multifamily loans, and the 
addition of three shareholder-elected direc- 
tors. Obviously, we do not get everything we 
want in legislation affecting us, but we don't 
have such unreasonable expectations, and 
our batting average to date has been good. 

We also have enjoyed a healthy relation- 
. ship with HUD. As a former state insurance 
commissioner, I understand the fine line be- 
tween stifling the creative energies of a pri- 
vate company and neglecting one’s duty to 
regulate that company in the public inter- 
est. In my view, Secretary Pierce and his 
staff have walked that line skillfully and 
fairly. They have given Fannie Mae the 
flexibility we needed within the Charter Act 
to put the company back on a sound foot- 
ing. At the same time, they have been tough 
and demanding in reguiring clearly articu- 
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lated and soundly based explanations for 
our actions. In many cases, they have asked 
hard questions or made specific recommen- 
dations that have substantially improved 
our own proposals. This is the essence of 
good regulation. True, it has taken almost 
daily contact with them, and there were 
times of mutual exasperation along the way. 
but the results in new products and finan- 
cial improvement speak for themselves: 
mortgage-backed securities, second mort- 
gages, multifamily mortgages, to name a 
few crucial examples. 

Recently, we have been occupied with two 
new challenges in the governmental arena. 
First, in response to congressional requests, 
the General Accounting Office, or GAO, an 
agency of the Congress, has conducted an 
extensive inquiry into Fannie Mae and 
issued a lengthy report. When this inquiry 
began last Fall, I directed the formation of 
a steering committee and the assignment 
full-time of one staff person to work with 
the agency. We provided an enormous 


amount of material to GAO, including sev- ` 


eral papers. 

Read in its entirety, the report is general- 
ly a balanced and fair overview of Fannie 
Mae's business and the environment in 
which we operate. It finds no fault with the 
basic business strategy we have pursued in 
turning the company around. Nevertheless, 
the report does put a good deal of emphasis 
on the risk to the government in Fannie 
Mae's size as related to its federal ties. The 
authors’ solution is to increase governmen- 
tal regulation of the company. 

Because our shareholders may have seen 
press accounts of this GAO study, I want to 
make a few brief comments about it here. 
First, on the subject of risk, the govern- 
ment’s exposure in Fannie Mae has been 
dramatically reduced since 1981. Indeed, the 
authors acknowledge this may be the case. 

Second, despite our federal ties, I fail to 
see how Fannie Mae’s risk to the govern- 
ment differs from any other large financial 
institution in this country. Does anyone 
have any lingering doubt that the govern- 
ment cannot let large financial institutions 
go under? So what is so special about 
Fannie Mae in this respect? 

Third, the proposed cure is worse than the 
disease. After four years of our recovery 
program, Fannie Mae is soundly positioned 
to weather any economic storm and move 
ahead. Unwarranted regulatory interference 
could only impede that progress. 

Moreover, it is completely uncalled for. By 
creating Fannie Mae as a private corpora- 
tion, Congress gave management the incen- 
tive to conduct its affairs prudently and 
profitably. Our reputations and careers are 
on the line. That’s the way the system 
works. That’s what enables Fannie Mae to 
do its job better than a government Bureau 
would do it—at no cost to the taxpayers. 

The other governmental matter which has 
occupied time and attention in recent 
months is the Administration's proposal for 
a so-called “user fee” on our borrowing. At 
first, this was a wolf in the sheep's clothing 
of deficit reduction, but the proposal has 
been so modified to date that it is patently 
absurd to speak of it as such. For example, 
in 1986, it would yield $8 million against a 
prospective Federal deficit of more than 
$200 billion. The Federal government 
spends $8 million in less time than it takes 
to say this sentence; they don't even bother 
to round for $8 million. 

Nevertheless, this proposal must be taken 
seriously. It constitutes another salvo in a 
war against any kind of federal support for 
housing—even when that support costs the 
taxpayers nothing. It is an attempt by its 
proponents to breach the covenant between 
Fannie Mae’s shareholders and the Federal 
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government whereby shareholders confine 
themselves to a single business in return for 
lower borrowing costs. 

As I wrote in the 1984 Annual Report, we 
will vigorously oppose this proposal. I am 
hopeful the Congress will reject it. 

Let me assure you that your management 
will continue to deal forcefully with these 
public issues, but we also will do more than 
simply react to the initiatives of others. We 
will persevere in our efforts to educate our 
wide-ranging audiences on the critical role 
Fannie Mae plays in housing the American 
people. 

An exciting era lies ahead for your compa- 
ny. The secondary mortgage market should 
reach approximately $750 billion by the end 
of the next five years. Our current strate- 
gies will put us at the center of this market, 
Already we are: 

A major market maker for the variety of 
products and services the new era of mort- 
gage finance requires; 

An innovator of ways to attract new 
sources of housing capital in both domestic 
and international financial markets; and 

A leader in the development of new tech- 
nology that holds the key to the future of 
our industry. 

This report to my fellow shareholders 
would be incomplete without an expression 
of our debt to the directors and employees 
of Fannie Mae. 

Our directors have been a plumb line 
through all the twists and turns of our for- 
tunes over the last four years. Our employ- 
ees bring skill and dedication to their work 
on your behalf. I feel very lucky to have the 
privilege of working with such people as 
chief executive officer of your company. 

During the last 15 years, this corporation 
has proved the ingenuity of the Congress in 
creating a private sector engine that can re- 
spond to changing housing market chal- 
lenges with speed and flexibility. We'll con- 
tinue to do so in the years ahead, always 
with the aim of making Fannie Mae a pre- 
mier and rewarding investment for our 
shareholders. We do not forget it was our 
shareholders who made the Fannie Mae ex- 
periment possible 15 years ago, and who 
keep it vibrant today.e 


PARTNERS 2000 


@ Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, today 
I would like to draw attention to 
PARTNERS 2000, a summer youth 
employment program in my home 
State of Indiana that recently received 
national recognition for its inventive- 
ness, in WorkAmerica, a publication of 
the National Alliance of Business. 

PARTNERS 2000, Indianapolis’ 
answer to solving high unemployment 
among its teenagers, has turned out to 
be a great cause, earning support from 
the entire community. “PARTNERS 
2000—today’s youth are tomorrow's 
economic future” has become a rally- 
ing cry everyone can relate to. The 
goal last year was to get 2,000 pledges 
for jobs from local businesses to put 
2,000 in-school youth to work during 
the summer months. Ultimately, 
about 2,700 jobs were created. 

The Job Training Partnership Act 
{JTPA], which authorizes funds for 
summer youth employment programs, 
passed Congress in 1982. JTPA estab- 
lishes a unique public/private partner- 
ship to address the employment and 
training needs of the economically dis- 
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advantaged and long term unem- 
ployed. JTPA gives authority to State 
and local elected officials, in partner- 
ship with private sector employers, to 
tailor training and placement opportu- 
nities to meet local labor market 
needs. 

As one of the chief authors of that 
legislation, I am delighted that a pro- 
gram in my home State has received 
special recognition for its creative ap- 
proach. The overall success of JTPA 
depends primarily on the creativity 
and leadership of the public-and pri- 
vate partners. 

I want to join others in giving well 
earned praise and recognition to the 
Indianapolis Private Industry Council, 
particularly to its former chairman, 
Earl Harris, who was a: key figure in 
promoting PARTNERS 2000, and to 
the Indianapolis Alliance for Jobs, 
Inc., which administers the program. I 
would also like to single out for recog- 
nition Marsha Oliver, president of the 
alliance, and Julian Peebles, vice presi- 
dent, for their dedication and hard 
work in making PARTNERS 2000 a 
success. 

Continuing the long list of those 
who deserve recognition for their hard 
work and dedication, I must emphasize 
the important point that PARTNERS 
2000 is a broad community effort in- 
volving many organizations. Accolades 
should also go to the Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, the Greater 
Indianapolis Progress Committee, the 
Indiana Employment Security Divi- 
sion, the city of Indianapolis, Indian- 
apolis Public Schools and the Marion 
County School System. I congratulate 
those organizations for making PART- 
NERS 2000 a success. 

PARTNERS 2000 highlights the po- 
tential for using JTPA as a corner- 
stone for building communitywide 
action. This is what makes JTPA a 
model for other programs dealing with 
community problems. 

Finally, the National Alliance of 
Business [NAB], an independent, busi- 
ness-led, nonprofit corporation whose 
mission is to promote the goals of the 
act, should be recognized for its role in 
highlighting JTPA success stories. 
Showcasing innovative JTPA pro- 
grams nationwide is an effective 
means of sharing new ideas and serves 
a vital information exchange function. 
Therefore, I commend NAB for exer- 
cising initiative in taking on the role 
of communicating ideas that work 
throughout the country. 

As NAB reported, PARTNERS 2000 
does work. Last summer, I saw this 
unique program in action. I look for- 
ward to the continuing success of 
PARTNERS 2000 this summer. 

I ask to have inserted in the RECORD 
the feature article on PARTNERS 
2000 from the February issue of NAB’s 
WorkAmerica. 

The article follows: 

Business RALLIES TO PROVIDE SUMMER JOBS 
FOR TEENS 


PARTNERS 2000, the 1984 summer em- 
ployment campaign of the Indianapolis Pri- 
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vate Industry Council, found jobs for 2,657 
young people—an amazing 90 percent of the 
city’s disadvantaged students. And more 
than 700 worked for 257 private businesses 
which previously had few high school em- 
ployees. 

Strong private sector support and involve- 
ment was no accident, says Julian Peebles, 
vice president of Indianapolis Alliance for 
Jobs and director of PARTNERS 2000. “The 
idea of bringing business people into the 
program had never been tried here,” he 
says. “The year before 1983 the city had 10 
to 15 business employers for the summer 
jobs program, so a lot of people were skepti- 
cal when we decided to try this. But in 1984, 
251 businesses hired young people for un- 
subsidized jobs.” 

The success of PARTNERS 2000 was 
guaranteed when 500 business volunteers 
agreed to solicit job pledges from more than 
2,000 companies. This ‘“JobNet” operated 
much the way other membership drives do. 
The volunteers called on the 2,500 Chamber 
of Commerce members to explain the pro- 
gram and try to get commitments to hire 
young people for the summer. PARTNERS 
2000 staff contacted another 2,000 compa- 
nies that do not belong to the chamber. 

Indianapolis Alliance for Jobs, Inc., which 
functions as the Indianapolis Private Indus- 
try Council, administered the PARTNERS 
2000 project and recruited disadvantaged in- 
school youth early last spring. Before stu- 
dents were referred for job openings, they 
attended a half-day workshop to prepare 
them for meeting and marketing themselves 
to employers. 

Business people and staff members con- 
ducted the no-nonsense sessions, held on 
Saturdays at a local high school. “This was 
one of the most important things we did,” 
explains Peebles. “The show rate increased 
every week. These sessions gave us hand-on 
experience with kids, and the mock inter- 
views were highlights for the young 
people.” Business volunteers interviewed 
participants during the eligibility verifica- 
tion process, when the young people got 
interview experience and the program ob- 
tained information useful for the job refer- 
ral process. 

Afterwards, complete student profiles 
helped match suitable people and jobs. No 
longer was the luck of the draw operable, a 
characteristic that, in past years caused em- 
ployers and employees alike to seek other 
options. “Young people were given the op- 
portunity to get a job, not be given a job”, 
says Peebles. “Employers understood the 
interview and selection process. Some took 
the first referral; others interviewed more 
students.” 

LONG-TERM RESULTS 

Those involved with PARTNERS 2000 
predict it will have a profound effect on 
local education, social services and the Indi- 
anapolis economy in years to come. Because 
the program is aimed at in-school youth, it 
encourages them to see the value of com- 
pleting their education. 

And PARTNERS 2000 was able to utilize 
its high profile to show the community that 
it costs less to employ and train a young 
person than it does to support him using 
social service and welfare systems. 

Marsha Oliver, president of Indianapolis 
Alliance for Jobs, Inc., sums it up: “To Indi- 
anapolis, PARTNERS 2000 is the difference 
between developing our disadvantaged into 
people with combined potential buying 
power of $140 million over the next 10 
years, or spending $230 million on communi- 
ty services and other aid to support them. 
That’s the bottom line argument business 
understands.” 

Indianapolis Alliance for Jobs, Inc. will 
run the program in much the same way this 
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year. “We're fine-tuning now,” says Peebles. 
Because of last year’s staggered enroll- 
ments, not all participants received the half- 
day employment training, which he would 
like everyone to have this year. 

“We also want PARTNERS 2000 to 
become a year-round program eventually,” 
he adds. “We're gradually adding specialized 
youth programs such as ‘O.J. Teen,’ an on- 
the-job training program for young people. 
Getting started earlier and having last 
year’s experience will improve the pro- 
gram," 

Another characteristic unique to PART- 
NERS 2000 was an on-going attempt by the 
staff to encourage empioyers to retain grad- 
uated seniors and students who needed part- 
time work during the school year. Again the 
response was heartening—about 100 young 
workers received permanent job offers. 


MINORITY FELLOWSHIP 
PROGRAM 


@ Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the 
Center for Studies of Minority Group 
Mental Health within the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health awarded 
grants for a Minority Fellowship Pro- 
gram, as a joint venture with five pro- 
fessional associations representing the 
mental health disciplines of psychia- 
try, psychology, sociology, social work, 
and nursing. The basis for the Minori- 
ty Fellowship Programs was to meet 
the increasingly pressing mental 
health needs of ethnic minorities, who 
have remained underserved in spite of 
the expansion of mental health serv- 
ices in recent decades. 

The grants awarded to the American 
Nurses’ Association have been under 
the direction of Dr. Hattie Bessent 
since 1977. Dr. Bessent, a psychiatric 
nurse, was a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Mental Health, 
Manpower Task Force in 1977 and 
1978. 

The American Nurses’ Association 
funded its first 10 fellows in 1975. 
Since that time, 136 nurses have been 
awarded doctoral traineeships from 
the two American Nurses’ Association 
fellowship programs, which support 
the research and clinical areas of ex- 
pertise for these psychiatric nurses. 
Since the beginning of this program, I 
have had nurses from these programs 
placed in my office for varying lengths 
of time as legislative interns to provide 
them with an opportunity to observe 
and participate in the legislative proc- 
ess. I have found them to be most im- 
pressive professionals—the true lead- 
ers of tomorrow. 

The American Nurses’ Association 
Registered Nurse Fellowship Program 
{RNFP] for Ethnic/Racial Minorities 
has supported nurses enrolled in be- 
havioral and social science doctoral 
studies and who had engaged in or 
demonstrated an interest in conduct- 
ing research relative to the racial/cul- 
tural influences on mental health care 
delivery systems in ethnic minority 
communities. 

In 1977 the American Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation Clinical Fellowship Program 
[CFP] for Ethnic/Racial Minorities 
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was established so that nurses can 
pursue doctoral studies in the area of 
psychiatric and mental health nursing. 
The program assists nurses in their 
preparation for supervision and con- 
sultation in the delivery of psychiatric 
and mental health nursing, particular- 
ly to ethnic and racial minority 
groups. Although the two fellowship 
programs differ in focus, one is for es- 
sentially advanced clinical preparation 
at the doctoral level and the other is 
for preparation for research in mental 
health. Both programs have a 
common objective—to improve the de- 
livery of mental health care to ethnic/ 
racial minority persons by increasing 
the pool of minority nurse research- 
ers, and leaders who assume roles as 
practitioners or administrators. 

Today, 66 minority nurses have com- 
pleted their doctoral education—half 
of the fellows funded to date. Over 50 
institutions of higher learning across 
the country have been involved in the 
doctoral training of these fellows in 
the last decade. These nurses repre- 
sent the four major ethnic minority 
groups in the United States: the black 
Americans; the Asian Americans: the 
American Indians; and the Hispanic 
Americans. 

It is evident from the research con- 
tributions of these.fellows, and from 
the postdoctoral employment patterns 
of the graduates, that these minority 
nurses are making an impact on the 
formation of health care policy by the 
three ways envisioned by the propo- 
nents of these programs: that is, the 
fellows, as researchers, can lay the 
foundation for innovations and poli- 
cies based on their research findings; 
as health care leaders, they can imple- 
ment policies reflecting sensitivity to 
cultural differences in the patient pop- 
ulation; and finally, as role models in 
nursing and mental health disciplines, 
they can demonstrate to neophytes 
and colleagues in the profession that 
minority nurses with such expertise 
and knowledge are needed and effec- 
tive. 

The nursing profession has made 
major strides in ensuring that there is 
an adequate supply of minority nurses 
who are prepared at advanced levels, 
but there is more to be done. The 1983 
edition of the American Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation’s Facts about Nursing reported 
that less than 7 percent of the total 
registered nurse population who hold 
doctorate degrees are ethnic or racial 
minorities. This is in contrast with the 
1980 U.S. Bureau of Census report 
which indicated that ethnic racial mi- 
norities make up 14.1 percent of the 
U.S. population. These statistics sup- 
port the Institute of Medicine’s 1983 
report on nursing and nursing educa- 
tion that outlined the need for the ad- 
dition of nurses of ethnic/racial mi- 
nority backgrounds who hold ad- 
vanced degrees. 

Members of the Nation's minorities 
continue to experience problems in 
mental health, alcohol abuse, and 
drug abuse in excess of their propor- 
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tionate numbers. A recent report of 
the Institute of Medicine entitled “Re- 
search on Mental Illness and Addictive 
Disorders: Progress and Prospects” 
emphasized that for the general popu- 
lation, mental illness and addictive 
disorders “already account for a large 
and steadily increasing portion of the 
total burden of illness in the United 
States, whether the index used is mor- 
tality, morbidity, human suffering, or 
economic cost.” Additionally, the Sur- 
geon General's report ‘Healthy 
People” indicated that 50 percent of 
the mortality from the 10 leading 
causes of death in the United States is 
due to lifestyle. These central con- 
cerns of the mental health disciplines 
are critical for minority populations 
who have higher morbidity rates and 
shorter life expectancies than the gen- 
eral population. 

As the Minority Fellowship Pro- 
grams observes their 10th anniversary 
of the first awards, the American 
Nurses’ Association can view with 
pride the greatest accomplishment of 
the fellowship programs over the past 
decade—66 minority nurses with doc- 
torates. These are nurses making im- 
portant contributions to the profes- 
sion who might never have attained 
the highest academic credential, had 
not the Minority Center at the Nation- 
al Institute of Mental Health awarded 
these training grants to the American 
Nurses’ Association. As for the next 
decade, there are presently 70 minori- 
ty fellows “in the wings” who are in 
various stages of completing their doc- 
toral programs. These fellows consti- 
tute a- significant cadre of nurse re- 
searchers and clinicians whose train- 
ing and experience will enable them to 
work on solutions for better health 
care for persons of all colors and eth- 
nicity. 

Mr. President, I would like to take 
this opportunity to commend the 
American Nurses’ Association and the 
National Institute of Mental Health 
for their efforts in ensuring that the 
unique mental health needs of the Na- 
tion’s minorities are addressed. I 
would also urge that the Minority Fel- 
lowship Programs continue to receive 
high priority from the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health.e 


PROPOSED ARMS SALES 


@ Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, section 
36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act 
requires that Congress receive advance 
notification of proposed arms sales 
under that act in excess of $50 million 
or, in the case of major defense equip- 
ment as defined in the act, those in 
excess of $14 million. Upon such noti- 
fication, the Congress has 30 calendar 
days during which the sale may be re- 
viewed. The provision stipulates that, 
in the Senate, the notification of pro- 
posed sales shall be sent to the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. 

In keeping with the committee's in- 
tention to see that such information is 
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available to the full Senate, I ask to 
have printed in the Recorp at this 
point the notifications which have 
been received. The classified annexes 
referred to in two of the covering let- 
ters are available to Senators in the 
office of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, SD-423. 
The notifications follow: 


DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., May 21, 1985. 
Hon. RICHARD C. LUGAR, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to the re- 
porting requirements of Section 36(b) of the 
Arms Export Control Act, we are forwarding 
herewith Transmittal No. 85-32 and under 
separate cover the classified annex thereto. 
This Transmittal concerns the Department 
of the Navy's proposed Letter of Offer to 
the United Kingdom for defense articles 
and services estimated to cost $64 million. 
Shortly after this letter is delivered to your 
office, we plan to notify the news media of 
the unclassified portion of this Transmittal. 

Sincerely, 
Puitir C. Gast, Director. 


(Transmittal No. 85-32] 


NOTICE OF PROPOSED ISSUANCE OF LETTER OF 
OFFER PURSUANT TO SECTION 36(b) of the 
Arms Export Control Act 

5 (i) Prospective Purchaser: United King- 
om. 

(ii) Total Estimated Value: Major Defense 
Equipment ', $39 million; other, $25 million; 
total, $64 million. 

(iii) Description of Articles or Services Of- 
fered: Ten MK 15 PHALANX Close-In 
Weapon Systems (CIWS), spare parts, and 
engineering support. 

(iv) Military Department: Navy (LEZ and 
LFH). 

(v) Sales Commission, Fee, etc., Paid, Of- 
fered, or Agreed to be Paid: None. 

(vi) Sensitivity of Technology Contained 
in the Defense Articles or Defense Services 
Proposed to be Sold: See annex under sepa- 
rate cover, 

(vii) Section 28 Report: Included in report 
for quarter ending June 30, 1984. 

(viii) Date Report Delivered to Congress: 
May 21, 1985. 

POLICY JUSTIFICATION 


UNITED KINGDOM—MK 15 PHALANX CLOSE-IN 
WEAPON SYSTEMS 


The Government of the United Kingdom 
(UK) has requested the purchase of ten MK 
15 Phalanx Close-In Weapon Systems 
(CIWS), spare parts, and engineering sup- 
port at an estimated cost of $64 million. 

This sale will contribute to the foreign 
policy and national security objectives of 
the United States by improving the military 
capabilities of the United Kingdom; further- 
ing NATO rationalization, standardization, 
and interoperability; and enhancing the de- 
fense of the Western Alliance. 

The sale of these ten additional Close-In 
Weapon Systems would significantly en- 
hance the close-in anti-aircraft warfare ca- 
pability of UK ships. The UK has the mili- 
tary assets to utilize these systems effective- 
1 


y. 

The sale of this equipment and support 
will not affect the basic military balance in 
the region. 

The prime contractor will be the General 
Dynamics Corporation of Pomona, Califor- 
nia, 


1 As defined in Section 47(6) of the Arms Export 
Control Act. 
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Implementation of this sale will require 
the assignment of one additional U.S. Gov- 
ernment employee for four months and four 
contractor representatives for four months 
to the United Kingdom. 

There will be no adverse impact on U.S. 
defense readiness as a result of this sale. 


DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, DC, May 21, 1985. 
Hon. RICHARD C. LUGAR, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to the re- 
porting requirements of Section 36(b) of the 
Arms Export Control Act, we are forwarding 
herewith Transmittal No. 85-33 and under 
separate cover the classified annex thereto. 
This Transmittal concerns the Department 
of the Navy's proposed Letter of Offer to 
the United Kingdom for defense articles 
and services estimated to cost $33 million. 
Shortly after this letter is delivered to your 
office, we plan to notify the news media of 
the unclassified portion of this Transmittal. 

Sincerely, 
Purip C. Gast, Director. 


(Transmittal No. 85-33] 

NOTICE OF PROPOSED ISSUANCE OF LETTER OF 
OrrerR PURSUANT TO’SECTION 36(b) OF THE 
ARMS Export CONTROL ACT 
(i) Prospective Purchaser: United King- 

dom. 

(ii) Total Estimated Value: Major Defense 
Equipment,' $28 million; other, $5 million; 
total, $33 million. 

(iii) Description of Articles or Services Of- 
fered: Thirty-one UGM-84D Harpoon mis- 
siles, five discharge verification rounds, cap- 
sule assemblies, spare parts, and containers. 

(ivy) Military Department: Navy (AFD). 

(v) Sales Commission, Fee, etc., Paid, Of- 
fered, or Agreed to be Paid: None. 

(vi) Sensitivity of Technology Contained 
in the Defense Articles or Defense Services 
Proposed to be Sold: See annex under sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vii) Section 28 Report: Included in report 
for quarter ending 30 September 1983. 

(viii) Date Report Delivered to Congress: 
May 21, 1985. 


POLICY JUSTIFICATION 
UNITED KINGDOM—UGM-84D HARPOON MISSILES 

The Government of the United Kingdom 
(UK) has requested the purchase of thirty- 
one UGM-84D Harpoon missiles, five dis- 
charge verification rounds, capsule assem- 
blies, spare parts, and containers at an esti- 
mated cost of $33 million. 

This sale will contribute to the foreign 
policy and national security objectives of 
the United States by improving the military 
capabilities of the United Kingdom; further- 
ing NATO rationalization, standardization, 
and interoperability; and enhancing the de- 
fense of the Western Alliance, 

The United Kingdom plans to install 
these missiles on nuclear submarines to im- 
prove the combat effectiveness of their sub- 
marine force. 

The sale of this equipment and support 
will not effect the basic military balance in 
the region. 

The prime contractor will be the McDon- 
nell Douglas Astronautics Company of St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Implementation of this sale will not re- 
quire the assignment of any additional U.S. 
Government personnel or contractor repre- 
sentatives to the United Kingdom. 

There will be no adverse impact on U.S. 
defense readiness as a result of this sale.e 


' As defined in Section 47(6) of the Arms Export 
Control Act. 
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ABORTION RIGHTS: SILENT NO 
MORE 


e Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, 
today I was greatly privileged to hear 
a brave and intelligent woman tell a 
very personal story. Kate Clinton trav- 
eled all the way from Portland, OR, to 
make public what had been until now 
a secret kept from all but her closest 
friends: Her tragic tale of an illegal 
abortion she had long ago. Kate has 
asked me to place her letter to Presi- 
dent Reagan describing her experience 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Kate 
believes that by sharing her experi- 
ence with the American public, she 
will contribute to the fight to keep the 
right to an abortion safe and legal. I 
applaud Kate and the-hundreds of 
other strong women who have shared 
their lives to help the lives of all of us. 

I ask that at the conclusion of my 
remarks, I may insert into the RECORD, 
letters from several Oregon women de- 
scribing their abortion experiences. 

The letters follow: 

DEAR PRESIDENT REAGAN: In the summer of 
1968, I was a nice Irish Catholic girl dating a 
nice Irish boy from Queens. Both of us 
know. nothing about birth control, but were 
just beginning to learn about sex. By the 
Fall, I was pregnant. I was just completing 
my first year of full-time employment at a 
magazine in New York. I was just starting 
out—but, in many ways, just waking up. 
That Fall, when my body started doing 
“weird” things, I'd asked my girlfriend 
about being pregnant. She wasn’t sure—so 
we grabbed the only “health” book we could 
find—and sure enough, I had all the classic 
symptoms. Since I'd never had a vaginal ex- 
amination (I’m not at all sure I know what a 
gynecologist was!)—my friend made an ap- 
pointment for me at a doctor on Long 
Island. Several days later, we both went. He 
led me to the exam room, and after only a 
minute or so, announced that he was “99% 
sure”. “Of what” I replied. “That you're 
pregnant”. I couldn't believe my ears. I 
dressed, and sat in tears in his office while 
he sat smiling opposite me. I remember his 
last comment: “What are you crying for. 
You're a very attractive girl. You're going to 
have a very lovely baby.” 

I was still in tears as I left his office. All I 
knew at that moment was that my life was 
over and it was just getting started. After all 
those years of Catholic School, of the 
screaming at home, of battling with my par- 
ents, I was now on the threshhold of becom- 
ing an adult and it was all over. 

As I sat in the waiting room crying, a 
young nurse approached and asked if the 
bad news she suspected was true. Then, she 
said that she might be of some help and 
asked that I call her at home that night. 
She passed along her phone number. When 
I called in the evening, she said that she 
had had several friends in my predicament 
and knew a man in Manhattan who had ar- 
ranged abortions. Several days later, I made 
contact with him (Scott). He explained to 
me that the doctor he knew was not in New 
York—but was in Alabama. I realized that 
was not really an option, and decided to 
pursue any local possibilities. 

Dorre, the woman I worked for at the 
magazine, seemed like a wizened person. 
She was an older, single working woman 
who lived a very “first class” existence in 
Manhattan. While we weren't good friends, 
I felt that I could trust her. (The 60’s were a 
wonderful time’ for many of us—but being 
unmarried and pregnant was, even then, not 
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a topic for open discussion.) Dorre arrived 
the next day with the name of a doctor writ- 
ten on a scrap of paper. She handed it to 
me—and that was the end of the conversa- 
tion. Later, I noticed that the doctor's d- 
dress was 125th Street in Harlem. The note 
below the address added that I needed 
“small bills”. The following Saturday, I 
went for a drive to check out the address. I 
new the location was less than desirable, but 
when I saw that dark tenement, I realized 
that there was no way I could go through 
with it. All those memories of photos in the 
Daily News came flooding back to me—pic- 
tures of the disheveled bloody bodies of 
dead women found in alleys and butcher’s 
rooms. For a few minutes, this was an 
option. 

I was now 8 weeks pregnant. I called Scott 
and asked for details on the Birmingham 
possibility. Scott explained that he himself 
was from the South, that he grew up there 
and still had lots of friends in that area, in- 
cluding a doctor who performed abortions. 
Since Harlem was out, and time was short, 
and this was relatively cheap (only $200 ex- 
cluding airfare)—I told Scott to make the 
arrangements, provided, of course, I could 
get someone to go with me. After much 
pleading, my good friend, Millie, agreed to 
scrape up the money for the airline ticket to 
keep me company. The next morning, I was 
at Kennedy airport, but no Millie. A few 
minutes later, I was on my way to Atlanta 
with a changeover to Birmingham. 

When I arrived, the airport was mobbed 
with George Wallace campaigners ‘wearing 
straw hats and waving banners. My instruc- 
tions were to contact a woman named Sandy 
when I reached the motor lodge on the out- 
skirts of the city. After checking in, I kept 
trying to reach Sandy, but no answer, I fi- 
nally received a call around midnight. The 
caller announced that Sandy would be by to 
pick me up in a few minutes. When she ar- 
rived, we made awkward introductions; I 
was in the car and we were off to another 
suburb. The car had barely pulled away 
from the curb—when I realized I should be 
reaffirming the details of this “deal”. When 
I repeated that I understood the abortionist 
to be a doctor, she stopped the car and said 
that he was not. She added that a friend of 
hers had used his services and things 
worked out okay—but he wasn’t a doctor. 
Then she asked me if I wanted to go 
through with it. Well, there I was, over 
eight weeks pregnant in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, with no options. I stayed in the car. 

About a half hour later, we arrived at a 
sprawling ranch house in what looked like a 
new housing development. Sandy took me 
inside and introduced me to the two men 
who sat on the couch in the living room. 
Both of them stood and shook my hand, 
and one led me away to the bedroom. He 
asked me to get on the bed and put, what 
looked like, a miner’s hat on—a helmet with 
a light in front, He then explained the pro- 
cedure to me. He was about to insert gauze 
(what seemed like yards of it) into my 
uterus—and the body, being a dependable 
organism, would, at sometime within the 
next 48 hours, reject the gauze, pulling with 
it the fetus. The procedure took only a few 
minutes. As he was finishing, he mentioned 
that he had had a 16 year old daughter who 
had died at the hands of an abortionist and 
from that point on, had decided to help 
women in trouble. He left the room and I 
finished dressing. It was the most incredible 
feeling—to be alive. There was intense 
cramping in my stomach and legs, but I was 
ALIVE! I thought the worst must surely be 
over. 

Sandy led me to the car and we were on 
our way. She pulled in front of the motel 
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and dropped me off. Once inside, my labor 
started. I was getting sick all over the room 
and felt delirous. The room was spinning. 
I'm not sure how many hours I was like that 
when I started making long-distance calls to 
friends at home, begging for help. David, 
the father, knew about the Birmingham 
abortion, but when I called, said there was 
no way he could leave to help me. Millie 
coundn't come (She had company for the 
weekend!). I couldn't impress upon her or 
anyone else that it was critical. Finally, I 
reached Scott and told him what was hap- 
pening. He gave me the phone number of 
his brother, who lived in the next town. 
Soon, the brother and another friend ar- 
rived at the motel and spent the next day or 
so with me. They walked me about, cleaned 
up my mess, and ordered food for me, Mean- 
while, the gauze continued slowly oozing 
out of my vagina and would periodically 
have to be cut with a scissor. I felt certain 
that I would die in that motel room. I 
hadn't aborted yet and I don't ever remem- 
ber being so sick in my life. The pain was in- 
tense, and I was exhausted and wanted to 
sleep—but I was sure that if I closed my 
eyes, I would die right there in that cheap 
motel room. These kind men, whose names I 
can't remember, insisted that I stay awake 
and walk around the room, but I could 
barely stand. It was early the next morning 
and still no abortion. I begged them to take 
me to the airport. 

I can imagine the sight I must have been, 
walking up the stairs to the plane, The 
stewardess nearly carried me to my seat— 
and brought me all the “in-flight” comforts 
ever invented. David met me at Newark air- 
port that afternoon. From there, I was 
whisked away to a basement apartment in 
Astoria where the labor continued until the 
next morning. Then it was over. 

Several days later, I returned to the local 
gynecologist who had made the original 
pregnancy diagnosis to learn if I was okay. 


After examining me, he announced “Lady,, 


you're a mess”. I took my prescription for 
ampecillan and left, never to return again. 

I am now 37 years old with two younger 
sisters, whom I love and many dear friends, 
The idea that any one of them could or 
would have to go through such pain, loneli- 
ness and humiliation—and danger—just to 
declare their lives their own is beyond all 
reason and humanity. The Right to Choose 
is the only sane option that a loving people 
can offer,— Kate Clinton 


APRIL 16, 1985. 

Concern for my daughter and son-in-law 
grew daily as I watched with anxious eyes 
the friction and discord develop between 
them during a period when they were tem- 
porarily living with us. The situation did not 
improve even after they found a pleasant 
place of their own, as we had hoped it 
would. Finally the decision was made to dis- 
solve the marriage. Shortly thereafter, my 
daughter found that she was pregnant. 
There was no possibility of reconciliation; 
too many harsh words had been said, too 
many unforgettable accusations had been 
made and the distance between them had 
widened considerably. More days of anguish 
followed plus discussion of all possible alter- 
natives. The resulting decision was for an 
abortion which was shortly carried out. 
Since that time both my daughter and now 
former son-in-law have married someone 
else and are living satisfactory, happy and 
worthwhile lives. 

My daughter, Janet Griffin, has given me 
permission to write of her experience as well 
as to offer it for publication in your Abor- 
tion: Silent No Longer campaign.—Priscilla. 
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Dear SILENT No More: When I was six- 
teen, I got pregnant. I was inexperienced in 
most matters of life, but I was aware that I 
was not financially or emotionally ready to 
be a good parent. 

I considered the option of adoption, but 
decided against it. I was on my own for the 
first time and could not afford a full term 
pregnancy. I saw no reason to bring another 
child into an already over populated world. 

I had an abortion. I have no regrets what 
so ever. If my younger sister were to get 
pregnant now, I would suggest that she get 
an abortion too. I am very glad that this 
option is available to me, even though I am 
on the pill! 

When this issue comes up in Congress, I 
will check the voting records of my con- 
gressmen. I will not vote in 1986 for a pro- 
life congressman or senator. 

Why bring an unplanned child into a 
world where there are already so many chil- 
drén who are in need of food, shelter, cloth- 
ing and love?—Maria. 

PORTLAND, OR. April 10, 1985. 
To whom it concerns: 

I write this letter as testimony of my own 
experience of abortion. I see abortion as a 
necessary option in women's lives. 

In June of 1980, my husband and I 
became pregnant with our second child. Our 
first child was 2%. Neither of us had 
planned on another child—our birth control 
method was found to be unreliable. I had 
devoted myself to our daughter's early years 
and was ready to have some time now to 
give to myself. I was becoming involved with 
fashion modeling as a possible career. Any 
woman who has mothered knows the extent 
to which ones life changes when a child ar- 
rives. I was definitely not ready to re-enter 
that stage again—especially at that point. 

When I realized I was pregnant, I had no 
question as to keep the child or not—I had 
an abortion. Luckily, this was fairly soon— 
about 3-4 weeks. My husband supported my 
decision and he and my daughter sat in the 
waiting room through the abortion process. 

If I wouldn't have had a doctor to perform 
this for me, I would have found some way to 
abort.on my own. I would have been scared 
to do it, but I knew I was not ready to have 
another child. 

The abortion I had was not physically 
painful. It was tramatic in the way that it 
involved going from a pregnant state to a 
non-pregnant state with a matter of min- 
utes. I went through an emotional phase of 
cying and depression for 2 weeks. My hus- 
band was very supportive through all of 
this. 

It has been 5 years since my abortion. I 
am now a single parent and have been for 4 
years. I have never regretted my decision to 
have an abortion. It was what I needed to 
do to make my life the best I could. 

Being a single parent is difficult enough 
with one child. I have put myself through 
college over the past 3 years and am cur- 
rently going through graduate school. 
Childcare costs are high and often not avail- 
able. Nursing is expensive also. I see single 
parents with two or more children and see 
that it is so difficult financially. emotional- 
ly, and physically. 

Sincerely. 
NAYANO. @ 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES FLEXIBLE 
AND COMPRESSED WORK 
SCHEDULES ACT 


è Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I rise 
today to cosponsor S. 620, a bill which 
seeks to permanently authorize the 
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Federal Employees Flexible and Com- 
pressed Work Schedules Act. 

The original legislation, which in 
1978 authorized this program on an 
experimental basis, has permitted over 
325,000 Federal employees to establish 
work schedules which are better syn- 
chronized with their personal and 
family lives. Flexitime is a scheduling 
alternative which allows employees to 
stagger their arrival and departure 
hours, within certain constraints. The 
compressed work week allows employ- 
ees to extend the length of their aver- 
age workday, thereby compressing the 
workweek. 

In the words of Rosabeth Moss 
Kanter, a noted organizational sociolo- 
gist, “family events and routines are 
built around work rhythms, at least 
more generally than the reverse.” 
That rhythm is the 8-hour day, 5-day, 
40-hour workweek, and it is a rhythm 
that is not in step with the family lives 
and circumstances of many Americans. 

We are all aware of the demographic 
shifts which have changed the nature 
of family and work life for many of 
our citizens. Between 1960 and 1980 
participation in the labor force among 
mothers in two-parent families nearly 
doubled. More than half of all married 
women with children under 18 years of 
age are in the labor forcé: "The number 
of single mothers and fathers in the 
work force has also increased rapidly. 
These changes represent a subtle revo- 
lution, and the Flexible and Com- 
pressed Work Schedules Act repre- 
sents a positive recognition of and re- 
sponse to them. 

Mr. President, the benefits of alter- 
native work schedules are many. Some 
Federal agencies have been able to 
extend their hours, thus giving the 
public increased access to Government 
services and facilities. Tardiness has 
been greatly reduced, as has been the 
use of sick time. The greatest benefits, 
however, stem from the fact that 
these scheduling innovations have a 
considerable humanizing effect in the 
workplace. The flexible scheduling al- 
ternatives offered under this legisla- 
tion allow workers the opportunity to 
better juggle their work and personal 
responsibilities. This is particularly 
true for working parents, who under 
norma! conditions often find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to cope with child care 
arrangements, doctors’ appointments 
for sick children, and appointments 
with their children’s teachers. Reduc- 
ing these sources of stress eases the 
minds of working parents and contrib- 
utes to higher levels of job satisfaction 
and performance. 

There are no losers in this legisla- 
tion. Federal employees, employers, 
children, and the public all stand to 
benefit. 

Mr. President, the sunset provision 
in the original legislation will result in 
the repeal of this law if action is not 
taken before July 1, 1985. This bill has 
the support of every major group rep- 
resenting civil servants. It has received 
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the support of the Office of Personnel 

Management. The House passed this 

bill on May 20. I strongly urge my col- 

leagues to support this legislation and 

recommend that the Senate take 

ie on this matter as soon as possi- 
e.e 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


@ Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the For- 
eign Relations Committee yesterday 
once again reported the Genocide 
Convention to the Senate. I would be 
very pleased by this development had 
the committee not attached a series of 
conditions to the resolution of ratifica- 
tion that seriously undermine the ben- 
efits of the committee's action. 

Since 1970 the committee has re- 
ported the convention five times prior 
to yesterday’s action, always with the 
same three understandings and one 
declaration that were rational and 
noncontroversial. A majority of the 
committee yesterday decided to break 
with this practice and attached condi- 
tions to the treaty that are either 
inane or they seriously erode the value 
of our prospective ratification. 

I am particularly opposed to the res- 
ervation that excludes the jurisdiction 
of the International Court of Justice 
in disputes concerning the convention 
with respect to the United States 
unless the United States specifically 
consents to such a jurisdiction in the 
given dispute. This reservation, of 
course, makes article IX of the con- 
vention practically void with respect 
to the United States and nullifies the 
whole treaty relationship vis-a-vis 
those contracting parties who find 
such reservations incompatible with 
the objectives of the treaty. Among 
the latter are some of our closest 
allies. 

To repair at least in part the damage 
such a reservation will do to the effect 
of our ratification I proposed an 
amendment to the reservation that 
would have restricted the effect of the 
reservation to our treaty relationships 
with those countries who themselves 
excluded the effect of article IX by 
some sort of reservation or who specif- 
ically agreed to ours. The effect of my 
amendment would have been to main- 
tain a full treaty relationship with the 
largest possible number of other par- 
ties, including those countries who 
otherwise find an article IX reserva- 
tion incompatible with the treaty. 

On the other hand, my amendment 
would still fully protect us against 
those countries, including all the Com- 
munist states that themselves ex- 
cluded the effect of article IX. My pro- 
posal insures that neither the Soviets 
nor anybody else can take advantage 
of us in terms of the article IX provi- 
sion. 

Mr. President, I am afraid, by yester- 
day's action, the Foreign Relations 
Committee damaged its professional 
reputation. It is my intention in the 
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coming floor debate to suggest the re- 
moval of all conditions from the reso- 
lution of ratification with the excep- 
tion of the original three understand- 
ings and one declaration. Failing to 


remove the reservation to article IX I 


will again introduce the amendment I 
introduced yesterday to at least limit 
the damage that pernicious reserva- 
tion would do to our adherence to the 
Genocide Convention. 

Mr. President, I hope my colleagues 
will thoroughly educate themselves 
with respect to the Genocide Conven- 
tion. There is nothing ideological 
about it, nothing that ought to divide 
honest, patriotic Americans of any po- 
litical views within the broad Ameri- 
can mainstream. Sheer ignorance and 
a malicious campaign to add to that ig- 
norance is what stands in the way of 
ratification. I hope my colleagues will 
recognize this and we can finally pass 
the convention without any crippling 
conditions. 


THE 70TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY VOCA- 
TIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


@ Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, the 
first county vocational school] in the 
Nation was established in Middlesex 
County, NJ, in 1914-15. This year, the 
Middlesex County Vocational-Techni- 
cal Schools are celebrating their 70th 
anniversary. 

The programs of Middlesex County 
Vocational-Technical Schools are rec- 
ognized nationally for having motivat- 
ed, encouraged and prepared thou- 
sands of youths and adults for careers. 
The graduates of these programs have 
become leaders in labor and industry 
throughout New Jersey, and have con- 
tributed significantly to the develop- 
ment of Middlesex County, the State 
of New Jersey, and, by extension, the 
United States. 

Mr. President, the nature of the 
workplace has changed dramatically in 
the past two decades. The demands of 
the high technology industrial sector 
for workers trained in new skills has 
made the cooperation between labor, 
the industrial/business community, 
and the education community impera- 
tive. The Middlesex County Vocation- 
al-Technical Schools have been highly 
successful in meeting this challenge. I 
commend them today for their 70 
years of contributions to the people of 
Middlesex County and New Jersey.® 


ORDERS FOR THURSDAY 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, while we 
are going to recess in a minute until 9 
o’clock in the morning, and be back on 
the bill at 9:30, this will be the pend- 
ing amendment. I am not at liberty to 
indicate now when a vote may come if 
at all tomorrow. But we hope to find 
out sometime 9:30 and 11:30 a.m. 
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ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 9 A.M, 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
convene tomorrow at 9 a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF CERTAIN SENATORS 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the rec- 
ognition of the two leaders tomorrow, 
under the standing order, that the 
Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr. PROX- 
MIRE] be recognized for not to exceed 
15 minutes on special order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR PERIOD FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 

Mr. DOLE. I ask unanimous consent 
that there be a period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business not 
to extend beyond the hour of 9:30 a.m. 
with statements therein limited to 5 
minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER OF PROCEDURE TOMORROW 

Mr. DOLE. It is the intention at 9:30 
a.m. to turn to the consideration of 
the DOD authorization bill, S. 1160; 
the pending amendment will be the 
Nunn amendment. 


RECESS UNTIL 9 A.M. 
TOMORROW 
Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, there 
being no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accord- 


ance with the previous order, that the 
Senate stand in recess until 9 a.m. to- 
morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to, and at 
10:59 p.m., the Senate recessed until 9 
a.m., Thursday, May 23, 1985. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 

the Senate May 22, 1985: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 

Robert Michael Kimmitt, of Virginia, to 
be general counsel for the Department of 
the Treasury, vice Peter J. Wallison, re- 
signed. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Anton Ronald Valukas, of Illinois, to be 
U.S. attorney for the northern district of Il- 
linois for the term of 4 years, vice Dan K. 
Webb, resigned. 

THE JUDICIARY 

Richard A. Levie, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be an associate judge of the Superior 
Court of the District of Columbia for a term 
of 15 years, vice John F. Doyle, retired. 

IN THE COAST GUARD 

The following officers of the U.S. Coast 
Guard for appointment to the grade of rear 
admiral; 

Edwin H. Danieis. 

Clyde T. Lusk, Jr. 

James C. Irwin. 

Bobby F. Hollingsworth. 
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IN THE AIR Force 


The following officer for appointment in 
the Reserve of the Air Force to the grade 
indicated, under the provisions of sections 
525, 8362, 8373, and 8380. title 10 of the 
United States Code: 


To be brigadier general 
Col. Shirley M. Carpenter. BEZZE v 
Alr Force Reserve 
IN THE ARMY 
The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 
To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. Robert H. Forman, ESZE. 
U.S. Army 

The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in grade Indicated under 
the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 1370 


To be lieutenant general 

Lt. Gen. James M. Lee, EZZ. acc 
68, U.S. Army. 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601 


To be lieutenant general 
Lt. Gen. Charles W. Bagnal, ESATE. 
U.S. Army 
In THE AIR Force 


The following officers for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force under the provisions 
of section 531, title 10, United States Code, 
with a view to designation under the provi- 
sions of section 8067, title 10, United States 
Code, to perform duties indicated with 
grade and date of rank to be determined by 
the Secretary of the Air Force provided that 
in no case shall any of the following officers 
be appointed in a grade higher than that in- 
dicated: 

MEDICAL CORPS 


To be colonel 


Bocian, Edward §&., Jr.. 
Kershaw, Charles H., ITI, 
Mitchell, Bennett E., 


To be lientenant colonel 
Baghidassarian, H. Jack, 
Dickerson, Michael J., 
McCarthy, Geoffrey \ an 
McCluskey, Patrick L.. 

Yob, Edward H., 
Zimmerman, Donald A., 


In THE AIR Force 


The following-named officers for perma- 
nent promotion in the U.S. Air Force, under 
the provisions of section 628, title 10, United 
States Code, as amended, with dates of rank 
to be determined by the Secretary of the 
Air Force: 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


Plummer, Jon K, 


To be major 


Breisblatt, Warren M., 


Deering, Joseph AEEY 
Diasio, Robert A.. Sta 
Ervin, Warren D.. Basses 
Keenan, Barbara F., ESTE 
Kent, Virginia L., EZZ 


Khalifa, Atef A., 
Martinez, Mariano M., 
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Spiegel, William A., 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be major 


Roemig. Irvin J.. BRggeeeeess 


IN THE AIR FORCE 
The following-named officers for perma- 
nent promotion in the U.S. Air Force, under 
the appropriate provisions of section 624, 
title 10, United States Code, as amended, 
with dates of rank to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Air Force 
DENTAL CORPS 
To be colonel 


Altschuler, Bruce R. EYZ 
Antolin, Carlos M., 

Boggs, David E., 

Booker, Brooks W., MI 
FParhood, Vincent W. 

Hawley, Richard J.. 

High, Curtis L., 

Joyner, Harry N. M, ES 
Knight, James > a_i 
Lauder, Keith F., 

Matis, Bruce A., 

Millar, Leslie C., 

Munford, Arthur G.. 

Murray, Gary H.. 

Ness, Charles F., EZE 
Nilsson, Dennis E., BRggecscce 
Robison, Stephen F EEL ELtLi 
Stormo, Gary C.. BRgge7sesc 

Swan, Richard H., Bisacosces 
Sykes, Norman J.. Jr, BEegsssecc 


Tebrock, Otto C. EZZ 
Thurmond, John W.. EZA 
Watkins, John F., 111, BRSye 


MEDICAL CORPS 


Anderson, John D.E Z J 
Anthracite, A T 
Arnold, Fredrick S.. 

Attar, Nasseem A. 

Bartlett, Richard A., 

Baskaran, Thanesseri S., 


Beck, William R., EZET 
Belasco, Marvin S., Bivvevocccam 
Biggers. Robert D.. HEScssee 
Blumberg, Lawrence B., BESLO 


Bocian, Edward S., Jr., 
Boike, David E.. EZTIE 
Boswell, Richard N.. EZZ 


Brandon, Gary K., 
Breuder, Andrew J. 
Brown, Cary D., 
Broz, John 8. 


Burns, Robert R., 

Calderon, Danie! A., 

Chaves, Ignacio A.. EZZ 
Chevalier, Jimmy E.. ESEN 
Coles, Cleo P., Jr ERZO 
Colimon, Jean, Bitsococecs 
Collier, James R.. EZA 
Corman, Larry I.. Eo 
Crawford, George E XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dennis, Gerald H., I, BBggeegens 
Desantis, James P.. EZZ 
Dyer, Morgan C.D., ESS 
Floyd, John L.. Ir_Bsaveccc. 
Poster, Jerry J.. Bibvsovoccse 
Frank, Denis J.. BBxscsoced 


Freda, Angelo J. EZZ 


Gangitano, John L., 

Garrison, James E., MI, 
Gaver, William R., 

Gillis, Howard N., EZZ 


Girard, Charles M., EZE 
Grandjean, Richard L.. EYS 
Grassman, Eric D., Steen 
Green, Rufus Jr., BRggsdsecs 
Griffin, Robert a 
Heck, Elmer H., 

Hinman, Craig G.. EZZ 


Hobbs, Edmund R.. maa 
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Hoefle, Harold H 

Hucker, John A.. 

Jaeger, Warren P., 

Joganic, Edward F. Jr EZS 
Johnson, Frank L. MELLL eLLts 
Jones, Edward R., BReecocrs 
Kershaw, Charles H., ITI, BRggecocees 
Kharod, Upendrakumar J. XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kimbrough, John L., MELLEL LLLs 
Kotchmar, George S Jr Beeecoce 
Kramer, Thomas N XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laws, Harry F.. T, Maegcecs 

Leach, Christopher L.. BRaecocs 


Leibrecht, Mur! E.. E222 

Martin, Michael E. 
Matthews, Roy ce 
McKeown, Craig A. 

McNish, Thomas M.. Bkasegsce 

Mitchell, Bennett E 


XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore, Michael A.. 


XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moulton, John P., BRge2cocees 


Muehlberger, Gerald L.. 
Myers, Joseph W. Eaters 
O'Berg, Lance G., BELLSLeLLti 
Oppenheimer, Robert G., BRgggzazccs 
Perocieraguirre, Camille. BE ELZLLLs 
Perucca, Philip J., MELL eLe Lees 


Peterson, Charles D., ESZI 
Randolph, Leonard M T 
Richardson, Joseph B.. 

Robacker, Elbert C.. 

Royal, Louis R., 

Shore, John W. ESZE 
Smith, Gary L., 

Springberg, Peter D., 

Stoller, Richard H.. 

Suchoski, John P 

Taylor, Steven . 
Trent, Wiliam G.. BRegecocs 
Trujillo, 7e 2, 
Tugegle, Allen Q., 


Ursano, Robert eg 
Washington, James A.. 

Wetzler, Harry P., EZZ 
Whiteley, Andre B., 

Wiedeman, Geoffrey P. Jr.. 

Yoder, James E.. 

Yu, Percy P. C., 

Zilveti, Carlos B. EZZ 


In THE AIR FORCE 


The following-named officers for perma- 
nent promotion in the U.S. Air Force, under 
the appropriate provisions of section 624, 
title 10, United States Code, as amended, 
with dates of rank to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Air Force 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


Anderson, John re oo 
Bachand, Stephen M. 

Bailey. Thomas pe ee 
Bakke, Joseph C. 

Ballesteros, Tomas E a 
Balzer, Richard R., 

Barham, Travis, P.G.. 
Barrus, Barry D. EZZ 

Bell, Marvin D. EZZ 
Berwanger, Donald E., 


Boytim. Thomas E., 
Bullard, David E., 


Drane, Joe B. NL EZZ 
Drongowski, ON aa 
Drum, Deryl W.. 

Duke, Edward S. EZE 


Feeley, John P. I, EZZ 
Gall, Edward D. OI EZET 


Granda, Francisco M., 

Hancock, Allan F 

Hansen, Paul A., 

Harmon, Frank W., 

Helbert, Thomas on A 
Hemmig, Stephen B., 
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Higgins, James aa 
Humbert. Lewis A., Bbazecoces 
Jordan, Charles J..Bi22ececcrs 
Kaufman, Herschel B Begcececees 
Lasho, David J.,Biececees 
Malloy, Charles M., Bi2zececsss 
Mandel. Edward B. Begcececces 
Marr, James E., 


Marttala, Warren H.. 
Moore, Timothy C. 
Naegell, David G., 


Nolan, Frederick F. Jr. 

Otis, David B., 

Pitek, Francis M., 

Potter, Michael T, ELARA EAA 

Pratt. Gregory F.. ERATARA 

Prezkop, Glenn C. EEL eteeee 

Proctor, James L. BRecoco cee 

Rudd, Robert W Bibzgececees 

Shurtz, John D., 

Slater, Leland J., ELEL eee 

Smith, Roger K__Begzececees 

Stein, David F.. Beegocecses 

Vaughan, James J. HALecscc2s 

Weaver, Timothy J., BRggecocss 

Wheeler, Rommie G., 

Winternheimer, Keith C., 
MEDICAL CORPS 


Arnold, Anthony C. 

Arnold, Roy M., 

Asthana, Sushil K., 

Baghdassarian H. Jack, 

Baisden, Clinton E., Bzz222cc2s 
Ballard, Thomas W., Bezze7useen 
Barile, Luisa F., 

Barson, Aaron V., Jr.. 

Barton, David H., 

Bayubay, Reynaldo B. BRecocdeces 
Beato, Ubaldo P., Jr., Beascecece 
Bhowmick, Samar Kumar, Beeevouers 
Birdson, William M., Biggecoeess 
Bonillasantiago, J a 
Boulter, Michael J., 

Bourne, Carl W. 

Bueno, Jose B., 


Buttino, Louis, Jr., sce 
Calero, Mildred NMN, 
Casford, Brant, 


Kruyer, William B., Begge2ecds 
Latimer, John S., EELE Eeee 
Levraull, Thomas E.. EEL etet 
Mareth, Thomas R., BRggecscccs 
Markellos, David N. BRgezezers 
Martin, Bruce G., 

McCarthy, Geoffrey W. 
McCarthy, Michael J.. 
McCluskey, Patrick L.. Begecodsss 
McMahan, Howard A.. Biggocsecrs 
McQueen, William J.. BRggeuscccs 
Meredith, Keith S., Becezscen 
Metz, Karl W., 

Montgomery, William J., 
Mreyoud, Namir, 
Narayanaswamy, Trichinipoly. 
O'Neil, Terrence J., BRggececcrss 
Parekh, Ranjan H., BRgcocscn 
Range, David R., Bageseszer 
Reddy, Ramasahayam A.. Beggscecces 
Rhodes, Timothy A, ELEELE 
Rigdon, David T., BELLL 
Rodgers, Lee P., 

Roudebush, James G., 

Savage, Patrick J., 

Schacht, Lawrence R. 

Seaworth, John F., 

Sellers, Alfred O., 
Senechal, Peter K., 

Senjalia, Govind P., 

Simmons, Willis M., Jr.. 

Slaysman, Michael L., 

Surratt, Jay C., 

Tengelsen, Clifford L., 
Theodoridis, Dimitrios, 
Thode, Henry : n o 
Tornow, John J., 

Uddin, Mohammed S., 

Urriquia, Esthela M., 

Vieyra, George R., 


Villacis, Bernardo F., 

Wicks, Roland E., 

Wile, Charles H., 

Williams, Marion PEN g 
Winn, Richard E., 

Wirjosemito, Salimi A., 

Yob, Edward H., 

Zimmerman, Donald A., 
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Ewig, Jon R. 

Fegley. Donald J.. 

Fegley, Faye M., 

Fisher, William C., 

Floryshak, Vincent P.. 
Frost, Ron A. ESEE 
Gammage, Daniel D. BRgevecens 
Gates, Gregory R XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gilman, Terry J.,BRggggecees 
Gimlin, Dennis R., EEEL Luet 
Gross, Wendell A., BRggececces 
Grover, William M., Biggececes 
Gutierrez, Jose M.. HI. BEZZE 
Haines, Lynn F., 

Halik, Lynne G., 

Hamilton, Daniel C., 

Hancock, Raymond H. BBtcerecccam 
Hanegan, Robert J.. BRggecoccs 
Hansen, Steven R. BELLL es 
Hardy, Patrick G.,Bmgggcezees 
Hartgerink, Dale V., Beagceces 
Heddens, Heather B.. BRececegces 
Hess, Donald C., 

Hession, Timothy J.. 
Himmelberg, Douglas L., 
Hofman, John W. 
Hoyt, Richard A., MELELE eeLs 
Huoni, James M.. EZZ 
Johnson, Lynn M EEZ 
Juel, Brian L. EZ 
Kane, James J. aa 
Keir, Daniel M., 

Kielt, Laurence W., 


Koch, Kenneth A., 

Kolodny, Carter L.. 

Kramer, Eric W., 

Krause, Kelvin a e 
Kretzschmar, James L., 

Lauder, Alfred B., EZZ 
Leonard, Daniel L., EZZ 


Lewis, Bernard A.. 
Lewis, John F., 


Liang, John J., 
Love, Gregory K.. 
Macdonald, Barry I., 


Maeder, Christian L., 


Edgin, Wendell A., 
Eschier, Bradford M. 
Evans, Douglas B.. 


The following-named officers for perma- Malis, Anthony G.. BEZZA 
nent promotion in the U.S. Air Force, under Marchese, Joseph A., Jr.. 
the appropriate provisions of section 624, Maurice, Sebastian C., 


Chandy, Laila E., 

Currie, Randall B., 

Dahle, Michael G.. 

Daniels, Herbert A., IZZA 


Daryanani, Laxmichand K., title 10, United States Code, as amended, Mayhew, Donnie E., 


Deas, Thomas M., Jr.. 


Deleon, Randolfo, 

Dickerson, Michael J.. MZSS 
Durkee, Gardner R.. E227 
Evans, David Man 
Picke, Albert J. BBacssoucs 


Flemming, Albert B.C, I, 
Fohimelster, Uwe Walter. 

Gaede, Gary L., 

Gagnier, James M., 

Garrett, Leland E., ae 
Gordon, William H., 

Graham, Raymond | MEG a 
Hammer, David L., 

Harbison, Richard W., 

Harris, Curtis, Jr.. 

Hiss, Glen A. 

Huber, Stanford J., 

Humphreys, David J., 

Imm, Richard E., 


Jackson, Joseph W. ESZT 
Jaituni, Sudhir A., 

Jimenea, Serafin G.. 

John, Donald H. EZZ 
Jones, Richard F., EZET 
Kahle, William K.. EESE 
Keeton, Robert E. Beccoceces: 
Kelley, Joseph E. BRegcococccs 
Eiley, Vincent A., BRececsccr 
Kirk, Harry L., II, Beats 
Kring, Roy M.. ETE 


with dates of rank to be determined by the McCann, John W., Jr. 
Secretary of the Air Force. McCracken, William D., 
McLendon, William J. 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be major 


Alston, Richard D.. 
Beadnell, Steven., 


Bertino, Jeanne L 


Briley, John B., 

Brittain, Alice T., RELELI 
Brown, Stephen C., Beasvece 
Butler, Mark E.. EZZ 
Callanan, Karen M.. EE ELELLL 
Camacho, Joseph D., BBgggggices 
Canney, Gregory B.. Becocoscee 
Castro, George W.. egoti 
Cavallo, Joseph P.. BRgzececcs 
Cobb, Ronald M., BRecssscnn 
Cober. Dan D.. Bagevececae 
Craig, Robert A.. Bececscse 
Crooks, Pear! A.. oeeo 
Cullum, Paul E., Biasecsce 
Daniels, Robert W., BRgececcc 
Dean, Charles H., Jr.. eaeoe 
Dickerson, Herman S.. BEsvoccc 
Dougherty, Rick M., 

Dowd, Dennis J., 

Duckworth, E. Michael, 


Metzler, Randy S., Beagcecccces 
Miller, Wiliam B.. Bigtocoers 
Minke, Christopher M., BRacecocr 
Mitnitsky, Edward F.. Bazcecocess 
Molina, David G., BELEL ELets 
Murakami, Earl T., 

Murchison, David F., 

Panfely, Charles, 

Paulsen, Joseph R.. BEZZE 
Paxton, Mark C., 

Peterson, Darrell J., 

Pfirrman, Dean A.. ESZE 
Probst, Dale A., 

Rausch, Bradley E., 


Richardson, Bruce W., 
Rockwood, Douglas P., 
Rodriguez, Joran F., Jr.. 


Roth, Thomas E., 

Rubens, Brian C., 

Rutledge, Richard E., 
Salamander, Maurice R., 
Sameshima, Glenn, 
Schiller, Valerie, 

Schneider, Ronald E., 

Scoville, Ronald K., 


Sears, Rodger S. R., 
Semba, Scott E., 


Shaffer, Randy A., EZZ 
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Sheetrum, Larry D.BReece cers 
Smith, Ronald T.,BRggececess 
Snyder, Joseph A., Beggecececa 
Stephens, Dante! L.. BRgggeecces 
Strampe, Willlam E., BRggecoces 


Streck, Daniel S., 
Supple, Robert S., 
Swierenga, Donald J., 


Thompson, Gregory A.. 
Trump, John T. Boeri | 
Urbanek, Richard A., Jr.. Becoceecr. 
Weinbach, Jonathan R. BResevocce, 
Weyrauch, Curtis D., BRegecocges 
Wilkinson, Carl C., II EEEo Lehes 
Woodard, Maurice G.. Begececes. 
Young, Benjamin W., BRaecscers 


Znamirowsk!, Timothy M.. BRgsececces 
MEDICAL CORPS 

Alexander, John on 

Allison, Ardis K., 

Allnutt, Richard A.. TII. Sal 

Alvarez, Rau M 

Alyen, Alan D., BRggecocess 


Anderson, Donald E., zzz 


Anderson, Richard M.. BRgezezes 
Anglin, David L. EZZ 
Angstadt, Joann, 

Arbutina, David R., 

Armstrong, Ross E.. Esa 
Ashby, Kermit B., EZZ 
Babbel, Robert W. EZZ ZE 
Balgowan, Dennis, ESSE 


Balogh, Roger J., 

Baltzer, Jeffrey W 

Banias, Bruce B., 

Banta, Paul E. EEZ 
Barber, Ted E. EZE 
Bares, Harold R. Eee 
Barohn, Richard =e 
Bass, Harriston L..BRecececes 
Bauer, Paul E. Bececcrs 
Baybick, Jeffrey H., BRegeceedes 
Becker, Prederick L.. Jr.. Bgeozoceds 
Beer, Gregory S., aeaee 
Beitech, Leslie M., BRecsesecs 


Bellovin, Neil M. EZEZ 
Benitez, Jose ua 
Berger, Robert S., 

Bisson, Roger U. EZZ 
Biuso, Thomas ‘3 a M 
Blais, Kendrick D., BRggececces 
Blevens, Kimberly A e 
Bombard, Allan T., 

Booth, Robert hea 
Bowen, Anne N., BRegseccess 
Bowers, Gary J.. HESyeaa 
Boyko, Michael ee 
Boyle, Kevin M., 

Bozzuto, Thomas M., 
Bradshaw, Elizabeth pe 
Bradshaw, Robert D., 


Brakora, Mathew J. EZE 


Brem, Alfred F., 
Bremer, Richard A., 
Brenton, Gerald E.. 


Brodston, John A. 
Broman, Jerry H., 
Brownlee, John R., 
Brownstein, Arthur H., 


Butler, James pg eee | 
Butler, Randy H. BRvsever 
Butler, William P.. EZE 
Callaghan, Daniel J., Jr., BBsseccy 
Campbell, Charles W., Jr.. BBggavaveed 
Campos, Minerva a 
Carrier, David A.. 

Carter, Shelby H., M, MEZZE 
Carver, Thomas R.. 

Casbon, John M.. 

Castro, William H.. Ee 
Cavazos, Daniel R., 

Caverly, Ola G., 

Child, Douglas D., 

Childs, Joseph F., 
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Clegg. Thomas J., Zz 
Close, Caroline G., ERzzaal 


Cochran, Casey G 
Collins, Joseph C., BRg¢e2gcees 
Colosimo, George D 
Conte, Frederic A. 

Cook, Guy L.. 

Cook, Jeffrey N., 

Cortina, Pablo G. 

Cox, Jack a 
Cranfield, Robert L. 

Crawford, Paul G 

Cross, Bruce A., 


Cummings, Daniel R., 
Dantonio, Richard G XXXX 
Davis, Timothy eee 
Decotis, Anthony. Hz XX 
Dedic, John ye 
Deeter, Jane A., 

Demoya, Jose F EZZ 
Derdak, Stephen, 
Desrosier, Kenneth F.. IES 
Dey, Manjushree, EZH 
Dillman, Darryl! G.. EZE 
Dillon, Terry P., 

Dixon, Frederick E., 

Donaldson, David J., Poo 
Donnelly, Timothy A.. 

Downes, John O A 
Doyle, Kalli J., 

Doyle, Michael S.. 

Driscoll, Paul E., Sea 
Duchamp, Philip J.. EZZ 
Duke, Lee M., 

Dunlop, Richard W., 


Dunn, Luckey M.. EZ 
Dunn, William ' Kee 
Easton, Dean C., BRagececens 
Ebbert, Paul J m e 
Eckert, Richard R.. 

Ellen, Michael R., EZZ 
Ellerbe, Dwight M.. EZZ 
Ellis, Kent R. 
Emmel, Alfred C.. BRgecscee, 
Epstein, Brad L., BRggecezces 


Evans, Mark H., EZZ 
Eyolfson, Mich 
Pacelle, Joan E., 

Facelle, Thomas a 
Fain, George D. 

Janda, Jerome W., 

Jennings, Thomas J., III, 

Johnson, Bradley P.EEZZZZE 
Johnson, David B. eae 
Johnson, Loren M.E 
Johnson, Miers C., MI. EZS 
Kellogg, Scott K. MEZZE 
King, Charles T ea 
Kingsborough, Debra L. 

Kirkham, Charles R., Z XXX 


Kirkham, Richard D., BE XXX 
Kleinsmith, Christopher R., 


Kline, Albert L., 

Kloss, William H., 

Knautz, “ober oe 
Kolesnik, Robert J.. 

Kono, Donna A., 


Korte, Charles H., BEZZE 


Kreckel, Dieter, 

Kretsinger, Frankie C., 
Kuehn, Donald N., Jr. 
Lally, Kevin P.EZZZJ 


Lally, Richard E.. BBssvsteed 
Landes, Robert C., BRegecscce 


Landmann, Dwight D.. MEZZE 
Lanham, Gary R be oo 
Lattanzi, Charles A.. 

Layman, Michael A.. 

Leach, Robert W., 


Lee, Carol A. BEZES 


Lefkowitz, David re" 
Lerner, Lauren L. 

Li, Augustine F x XXX 
Libow, Lester F 
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Lindodrusch, Nancy EE 
Lindquist, Carl M. EZZ 
Lindsay, William D. EZS 
Lischak, Michael W., BEZZE 
Livingston, Robert D. Jr.. 
Lorenz, Frederick lee 
Ludlow, David E. ECSS 


Luppino, Mark F.. 
Lusk, David P., 


Maring. Rayna, 

Markushewski, Edward J.. 

Martin, David FP., 

McCarthy, James E o 
McCue, Michael J.. 

McElroy, John B., BES 
McGhee, Judith E., EZZ 
McKenna, James P., MELLEL 
McLaughlin, Glenn W., E 
McLaughlin, Raym on n 
McManigle, John E.. 

Pain, Kathy J.E 

Pain, Michael mog 

Farb, Perry G., 

Feehan, Patrick aera 
Feldman, Darryl F.. BRggececes 
Fleenor, Michao a 
Flyer, Jerrold N. 

Poelsch, James M. EZZ ZTT 
Francois, David T ae, 
Frank, Lawrence S., BR¢ececen 
Freeman Theodor i, = 
French, Harold G., 

Priederich, Ri m 
Fuller, Wayne T., 

Gannaway, Jay < ee 
Gaputis, Charles A. BRggscecc 
Garner, Stuart Era 
Geeze, Donald S. BRegesecss 
George, Lawrence M, 


Giguere, Jeffrey K.. 

Gil, Kevin M., 

Giovanetti, Penn T 
Goldes, Jeffry A. 

Gosen, Richard E 
Graham, Dennis N., BELLELLI 
Graham, Paul A XXX-XX-XXXX 

Gray, Jerry L BRggececees 

Grogan, Wendell A.. BRececaccs 
Grow, Connie R.,BRggsvocess 
Guerreroduby, Sara P.. Ee 
Harris, Robert B., Jr., aes 
Harryman, Douglas T., II, 
Hart, Avery S. EZZ 

Hartel, Walter C. Revere 
Hattrup, Leo M. EZZ 
Havens, Glen H. EZS 
Heritage, Charles K., E2207 
Hicks, Loretta Se 
Hidlebaugh, Dennis A., 
Higginbotham, Thomas W., 
Higgs, Jay B 

Hinkin, Danie! T., 


Hinton, Thomas R., Jr.. 
Hobbs, Jan D., 


Hoftiezer, Michael o Ea 
Hogandann, Colleen M.. 

Holubec, Deborah M.. EZE 
Hopkins, Charles T., Jr.. BBvsacaceod 
Horton, Marshall L.. T BRaeseecee 
Houglum, David D. BBssceccrs 


Houston, Charles S. BRcecsecr. 
Hrncir, David E. BELLELLI 


Hudlin, Irving C. 
Hymel, Kent P., 
McPherson, Scott A., 


McRae, Thomas D., BRacoceeess 
Miedema, Brent W. Becocecess 
Minto, Meredith L. MEELEL 
Monastero, Joseph P.. BRegocecee 
Money, Nolan B., BRggecsecc 
Montgomery, Gary L.. BRecocecre 
Moomaw, Ronald C., Bececacer 
Morehead, John M., BBRegseecees 


Moreno, Paul J. EZ 
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Morgan, Edward L., 

Morgan, Willie is 
Morris, Harry A.. 

Morris, Ronald R., 
Morton, Charles T., Biscoese 
Moss, Audrey A.. 

Mountcastle, Elizabeth A.. 
Murphy, Brian P., 

Murphy, Thomas M., 
Nielsen, Mark A.. 

Noel, Michael L., 

Nolan, Charles R.. II. 

Noonan, Daniel J., 

Norman, Donald A.. 

O'Byrne, Brian E., 

O'Gorzalek, Jeffrey M. 

O'Malley. Martin J.. 
Orihel, Timothy 5., 
Ostrander, Jam XXX-XX-XXXX 
Owen. Jerry B.. Biggecececs 
Pancoast, Charles H., Lees 
Patefield, Arthur J.. BRgggagcc 
Pennock, John C., 
Perez, Fernando, Jr., 
Peters, Paul L., 
Peterson, James C., 
Phillips, Matthew, 
Philpot, Bdward E., ECSC 2 CeL 
Pierce, Douglas K.. BRecevouse 
Pineirocarrero, Victor M.. Bezcovscen 
Pond, Charles G., BRaeeccucn 

Pratt, George L.. BRzccdeccas 

Pribyl, Charles R.. Eeee 
Prochnow, Ross F., Beggocecce 
Protzer, William R.. BRasececss 
Provost, Randall P., Baggcouer. 
Purcell, Stephen M., Recece 
Reasner, Charles A., Il, Beacovocr 


Reaves, Ricky L., BRgcococes 
Reece, Karen L., Bbgcecocen 
Reed, Thomas J., Bae7er 


Reeves, Ernest E., 
Rhodes, Charles W., W.. 
Richards, Charles A., 
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Richardson, Marion L., II. 
Rigilano, John C., 
Robinson, Donald R., 


Robinson, Michael J.. 
Rodino, Kenneth L.. Bgcscesce 
Rodriguez, Angel A.. BRgcecocen 
Rodriguez, Jose H.. 
Rogers, Clifford W., Earaiti 


Rogers, Kathleen S., 
Rogers, William M., 
Rosadodechristenson, Melissa, 


Roth, Rudolf R.. BESzeie 
Roukema, James E., 
Royster, Robert M.. EZZ 
Rozich, John D., 

Rubinsak, James R., 

Rudge, Frederick W., 


Ruh, Steven F., 
Ryan, Kevin P., 
Sadoff, Theresa R., 


Santiagomojica, Jose A., 
Sanville, Michael T., 
Saxey, Roderick, 


Schutt, Lindsey S.,, 

Scott, Weston P., 

Shultzaberger, Richard Z., 

Simms, David Mees 
Smerud, Michael J., 

Smith, Curtis 5.. Bosvevocers 
Smith, Miles T., Jr.. Boscocvscees 
Smith, Steven R., Beeserseer. 
Smith, William C., Bescscsece 
Smothers, Joe L.. BEcecsccc 
Snedden, Michael ee 
Solomon, Glen D., 

Stacey, Darrell R., 
Stahiman, Richard L., on 
Stanford, Georgie K., Jr.. 

Stasic, Andrew F., e 
Steinour, Thomas A., 
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Stewart, Charles S.. II, 
Strollo, Diane C., 
Strollo, Patrick J., 


Stump, John R.. meeen 
Sucher, John D., BRsvscce 
Sullivan, Christopher M.. Bgcacscce 
Sullivan, William M.. EEL ELELEti 
Susi, Joseph A.. Basecscer 
Taylor, Gary C.. BBxcscsccc 
Taylor, James R.. BRSsseceece 
Teaford, Harry G., ITI, BELEL ZLLes 
Teague, Linda G., Biccococecs 
Thomas, Bruce J., O, Bgcecsnw 
Thorne, Willes M.. BBxscscer 
Thornton, William P., BRegecsecs, 
Todd, Frederick D., M., Beggeceress 
Tonetti, John E. Laeti 
Torrent, John R., Eeer 
Toussaint, Gregory J.. Beececscce 
Trettin, John C., BRscsccc. 
Trifilo, Richard D., BRascsece 
Vanevery, Marvin J.. Bggcscscces 
Vansyoc, Daniel L., BRxecscc 
Vanzandt, Keith B., Biwvacocec 
Varnau, Judith A.. Bess 
Varvel, John R. EEEL 
Vedder, Jeanne 5. BRscssa 
Vorhease, James W., BRagscscccs 
Wade, Gary L- EEA 
Walker, Stanford L., BBsceussss 
Walsh, Jean M. EZZ 
Walts, Michael J.. Bicececsn 
Weiss, Thomas R.. BEgcececcc. 
Wiedeman, James E., BRacs7sced 
Wilkinson, John R., BicScsecc 
Wilson, Robert V., Biscococecs 
Wiseman, Dana, BResvecer 
Wittpenn, Gregory P.. Becocecess 
Wyatt, Rhonda A.. Bewecsccr 
Yun, Thomas W. EZA 
Zabbo, August, meze 
Zenthoefer, Peter, BBscococens 
Zipper, Mare S., EZZ 
Zompa, Joseph M.. BESS 
Zwart, Benton P.. Btececece 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 22, 1985: 
IN THE AIR FORCE 


The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 

To be general 


Lt. Gen. John L. Piotrowski, 
. U.S. Air Force 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be reassigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 

To be general 

Gen. Larry D. Welch, EZZ ZER. U.S. 
Air Force 

The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment to the grade of general on the retired 
list pursuant to the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 1370: 

Gen. Bennie L. Davis, 

Air Force. 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 

To be general 


Lt. Gen. Robert D. Russ, pox. :. 


U.S, Air Force 


US. 
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The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601 

To be lieutenant general 
Maj. Gen. Merrill A. McPeak, 
PR, U.S. Alr Force 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be reassigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 

To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen, Bernard P. Randolph, 
FR, U.S. Alr Force. 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
thè President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 

To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. William E. Thurman, 
, U.S. Air Force. 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 


To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. Charles J. Cunningham, Jr.. Hi 
, US. Air Force 

The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment to the grade of lieutenant general on 
the retired list pursuant to the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 1370: 

Lt. Gen. Robert F. Coverdale, 277-26 
0316FR, U.S. Air Force 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Reserve of the Air Force to the 
grade indicated, under the provisions of sec- 
tions 593, 8218, 8373, and 8374, title 10, 
United States Code: 

To be major general 


Brig. Gen. Wess P. Chambers, 
HFG, Air National Guard of the United 
States. 

Brig. Gen. Charles S. Cooper IHI, 
7743FG, Air National Guard of the United 
States. 

g. Gen. Glenn W. Osgood, Jr.. 
, Air National Guard of the United 
States. 

Brig. Gen. Robert W. Schaumann, 
HFG. Air National Guard of the United 
States. 


To be brigadier general 


Col. Wayne B. Adams, Jr., Eira, 
Air National Guard of the United States 
Col. John A. Almquist, Jr., 
3, Air National Guard of the United 
States. 
Col. Charles R. Barnes, Zara. 
Air National Guard of the United States 
Col. William D. Bates, 559-36-920FG, Air 
National Guard of the United States. 
Col. LeRoy R. Crane, 
National Guard of the United States 
Col. Charles J. Gebhart, 
Air National Guard of the United States. 
Col. Robert E. Harris, EZ2a0arG, Air 
National Guard of the United States. 
Col, Karl K. Kramer, 
National Guard of the United States. 
Col. Darrell V. Manning, EZZ CG. 
Alr National Guard of the United States. 


3, Air 


, Air 
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Col. Paul N. Maxwell, 
Nationa! Guard of the United States. 
Col. Pere W. Saltagiver, 034-24-2060FG, 
Air National Guard of the United States. 
Col. Richard A. Stich, 3, Air 
National Guard of the United States. 
l. Stewart W. Timmerman, 
. Air National Guard of the United 
States, 
Col. Milton H. Towne, EZZ ZJG., air 
Nationa! Guard of the United States. 


In THE ARMY 


The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list In grade indicated under 
the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 1370: 

To be general 

Gen. Roscoe Robinson, Jr. EVYE. 
age 56, U.S. Army 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601: 


, Air 


To be general 


Lt. Gen. Jack N. Merritt, EZZ. U.S 
Army. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


IN THE NAVY 
The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade Indicated 
under the provisions of title 10. United 
States Code, section 1370: 
To be vice admiral 


Vice Adm. Earl B. Fowler, Jr. PREZ- 
EZ l 4140. U.S. Navy. 

IN THE Arr Force 

Air Force nominations beginning Charles 
B. Christian, Jr., and ending James D. Sam- 
uels, which nominations were received by 
the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Reconp of May 15, 1985. 

Air Force nominations beginning Maj. 
Reginald C. Ameele, and ending Maj. David 
B, Pierce, which nominations were received 
by the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of May 15, 1985. 

In THE ARMY 

Army nominations beginning Richard E. 
Chaffin, and ending Jerry N. Waltman, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recond of May 15, 1985. 

Army nominations beginning James L 
Brazell, and ending Richard A. Cooper, 
which nominations were received by the 
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Senate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 15, 1985. 


IN THE MARINE Conrs 


Marine Corps nominations beginning 
Clarence L. Baer, Jr., and ending Jack B, 
Zimmermann, which nominations were re- 
ceived by the Senate and appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 15, 1985, 

Marine Corps nominations beginning 
Shauna E. Ahijers, and ending Steven M. 
Zimmeck, which nominations were received 
by the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of May 15, 1985. 


In THE Navy 


Navy nominations beginning Clinton E. 
Adams, and ending Dennis Samuel Curry, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared In the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 15, 1985. Navy nominations 
beginning Jo Ann Landacre, and ending 
Kevin Stewart Kennedy, which nominations 
were received by the Senate and appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 15, 1985. 

Navy nominations beginning Chase Dee 
Anderson, and ending Jack Frank Lake. 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 20, 1985. 


May 22, 1985 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CONGRESSIONAL SALUTE TO 
MSGR. CARL J. WOLSIN, 
FOUNDING PASTOR, OUR LADY 
OF CONSOLATION CHURCH, 
WAYNE, NJ, UPON THE 40TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF HIS ORDINA- 
TION 


HON. ROBERT A. ROE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
June 2, residents of my Eighth Con- 
gressional District and State of New 
Jersey will join the parish community 
of Our Lady of Consolation Church at 
a liturgy of thanksgiving and testimo- 
nial dinner in honor of one of our 
most distinguished members of the 
clergy and good friend, Msgr. Carl J. 
Wolsin, in celebration of the 40th an- 
niversary of his consecration into the 
sacrament of holy orders. 

Mr. Speaker, the faith and devotion 
of our people in a full communion of 
understanding—ever caring and re- 
specting the individual religious be- 
liefs of our fellowman has been the 
lifeline of our democracy—ever inspir- 
ing our people with hope and urging 
the individual on to great achieve- 
ments and purpose in pursuing the 
fulfillment of his or her dreams and 
ambitions. The exemplary leadership 
and outstanding efforts of our citizens 
so important to our quality of life are 
in the vanguard of the American 
dream and today we express our ap- 
preciation to Msgr. Carl J. Wolsin 
whose esteemed dedication and unself- 
ish devotion in promulgating spiritual 
guidance, goodwill, fellowship, and 
brotherhood in service to God have 
truly enriched our community, State, 
and Nation. 

Monsignor Wolsin has maintained 
the highest standards of excellence 
throughout his lifetime and we are 
pleased to share the pride of his 
family, many, many friends, and pa- 
rishioners in hs distinguished achieve- 
ments, so unselfishly dedicated to the 
betterment of mankind. There is so 
much that can be said of the love, af- 
fection, and reverence with which 
Monsignor Wolsin is held by all who 
have had the good fortune to know 
him. He was born in Denville, NJ, the 
son of Bertha and Andrew Wolsin. 

Mr. Speaker, we are so proud to have 
Monsignor Wolsin with us in Wayne, 
NJ. He is the founding pastor of Our 
Lady of Consolation Church, The 
parish was established on October 15, 
1963, by Bishop James J. Navagh. The 
church, school, rectory, and convent 


buildings were completed within 4 
years. There are now more than 1,500 
families in the parish. 

Prior to his appointment to Our 
Lady of Consolation Church, Monsi- 
gnor Wolsin was pastor of St. Simon 
Church in Green Pond, NJ, from 1961 
to 1963. Immediately preceding his 
pastorate at St. Simon, his ecclesiasti- 
cal duties were fully committed for 17 
years as associate pastor at St. Agnes 
Church in Paterson, NJ. 

His diocesan responsibilities included 
an editorial position on the staff of 
the Advocate, the Newark archdioc- 
esan newspaper that served the dio- 
cese of Paterson before the Beacon 
began publication and an assignment 
as assistant superintendent of schools. 
In addition, he taught theology to stu- 
dents at St. Joseph’s Hospital and 
Seton Hall University in Paterson, NJ. 
He was also a member of the Art and 
Architectural Commission of the dio- 
cese. 

Monsignor Wolsin completed his 
theology studies for the diocese of Pa- 
terson at Catholic University in Wash- 
ington, DC, where he was awarded a li- 
centiate in sacred theology. He was or- 
dained in St. John’s Cathedral, Pater- 
son, NJ, by Bishop Thomas McLaugh- 
lin on February 24, 1945. His personal 
commitment, to the Almighty and to 
our people have earned him the re- 
spect and reverence of all of his pa- 
rishioners. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to present this brief profile of a 
distinguished man of God who has 
dedicated his life’s purpose and fulfill- 
ment to helping others and guiding 
them in their pathway of life. The 
quality of his leadership is mirrored in 
the security and dignity that his pa- 
rishioners have found in the comfort 
and aid he unselfishly and willingly 
gives to those in need and those who 
seek his helping hand and spiritual 
guidance. 

Mr. Speaker, as Monsignor Wolsin 
celebrates the 40th anniversary of his 
ordination to the priesthood I know 
that you and all of our colleagues here 
in the Congress will want to join with 
me in extending our warmest greetings 
and felicitations for the excellence of 
his service to his church, our Nation, 
and all mankind. We do indeed salute 
an esteemed pastor, exemplary clergy- 
man and great American—Msgr. Carl 
J. Wolsin, pastor of Our Lady of Con- 
solation Church, Wayne, NJ.e 


DR. E. WYMAN GARRETT 
HONORED 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been given the distinct privilege of 
serving as honorary chairman of a 
scholarship fund dinner in honor of 
Dr. E. Wyman Garrett, one of the out- 
standing leaders in my home commu- 
nity. This special tribute to a special 
person will be held at the Meadow- 
lands Hilton on June 1. 

Dr. Garrett has been and continues 
to be a vital force in our community. A 
product of the Newark school system, 
he went on to graduate first in his 
class from Morgan State College with 
a degree in chemistry. His academic 
achievements at Morgan State were 
matched only by his prowess on the 
basketball court, and he turned down 
a lucrative offer from the Harlem 
Globetrotters to pursue a career in 
medicine. 

After receiving his medical degree 
from Howard University in 1961, Dr. 
Garrett became the first black resi- 
dent in obstetrics and gynecology at 
Martland Medical Center. Despite the 
demands of an outstanding profession- 
al career, he has found the time and 
energy to devote to countless civic ac- 
tivities. The list of Dr. Garrett’s 
achievements and awards includes: life 
member of the NAACP and former 
member of its executive board; diplo- 
mat in the American College of Ob- 
stetrics and Gynecology; recipient of 
the National Achievement Award from 
the Boy’s Club, and the Community 
Achievement Award from the Grace 
Church; and member of the Omega 
Psi Phi fraternity. 

Most important, however, is Dr. Gar- 
rett’s incredible influence over young 
people in our community. He has in- 
spired hundreds of young black stu- 
dents to pursue a medical career, and 
has helped them to gain admission to 
the New Jersey College of Medicine 
and Dentistry. He serves as an unoffi- 
cial advisor to black medical students 
and helps them deal with difficult per- 
sonal and professional problems. He 
organized the Hopers in 1968, a group 
of young men who had troubled pasts, 
who, with Dr. Garrett’s inspirational 
guidance, have turned their lives 
around and become productive mem- 
bers of the community. 

Dr. Garrett does not give up—he 
continues to work selflessly to improve 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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the quality of life of those he cares 
for. And that includes all people, from 
all walks of life. He is the epitome of a 
humanitarian, and we are very fortu- 
nate in the Newark area to have him 
as a doctor, as a citizen, as a role 
model, and—most important—as a 
friend.e 


ORDERLY PAYBACK OF MER- 
CHANT VESSEL CONSTRUC- 
TION SUBSIDY 


HON. WALTER B. JONES 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced H.R. 
2550, a bill to provide for the payback 
of construction subsidy by owners of 
dry bulk vessels and tankers. The bill 
is directed toward resolving the long- 
standing dispute between those who 
built U.S.-flag ships without subsidy 
for service dedicated to the U.S. do- 
mestic trade and those who, with the 
aid of construction subsidy, built ships 
destined to compete with lower cost 
foreign-built ships in the foreign com- 
merce of the United States. 

As foreign trade for U.S. tankers and 
bulkers fell off in recent years, a con- 
certed effort was made to find employ- 
ment for these vessels in the booming 
Alaska oil trade. The device employed 
or proposed was the repayment of sub- 
sidy, in a lump sum, and the immedi- 
ate entry of previously restricted ves- 
sels into the domestic commerce. The 
most recent action by the Department 
of Transportation was the promulga- 
tion of a rule permitting allcomers to 
payback and enter the domestic trade 
on the condition that the subsidy pay- 
back be completed within 1 year after 
the rule takes effect. It is assumed 
that the rule becomes effective on or 
about the June 6, 1985. 

The concern of many, inside and 
outside the Congress, has been that 
the unrestricted entry of large num- 
bers of vessels, each having great ca- 
pacity, would drive present operators 
out of the trade. Worse, these present 
operators would have no other em- 
ployment and their disappearance 
would be detrimental to our sealift ca- 
pacity, since many of these vessels are 
the very type most useful to the Navy 
in time of national emergency. On the 
other hand, the inability to find em- 
ployment for the vessels wishing to 
repay subsidy might result in massive 
defaults on the debt service on these 
vessels, further exacerbating a very se- 
rious problem that has developed in 
the Nation’s maritime loan guarantee 
program, title XI. 

The bill introduced today employs a 
waiver device that has been in place 
for some time that allows the Secre- 
tary of Transportation to allow a sub- 
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sidy-built vessel to repay a proportion- 
ate amount of the subsidy and enter 
the domestic trade for a period not 
greater than 6 months out of every 12. 
This bill merely allows extension of 
the 6-month period if the Secretary 
finds that the continued operation of 
that vessel would not constitute unfair 
competition for the nonsubsidized 
vessel(s) in the trade, and if the vessel 
continues to repay proportionately its 
construction subsidy. Protests may be 
lodged by Jones Act operators, but not 
more frequently than every 6 months. 
At the end of 3 years of continuous op- 
eration in the domestic commerce by a 
subsidy-built vessel, the balance of the 
subsidy may be repaid, and the vessel 
is at that point a permanent Jones Act 
vessel. 

I believe this bill constitutes a work- 
able and orderly method for providing 
for the repayment of construction sub- 
sidy, while maintaining the integrity 
of the traditional Jones Act fleet.e 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 1984 
HON. GERRY E. STUDDS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to submit my 1984 personal finan- 
cial statement for publication in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. This state- 
ment is a complete disclosure of my 
1984 income, assets, and liabilities, 
which I have done every year since en- 
tering office in 1973. 
CONGRESSMAN Gerry E. Stupp’s 1984 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
PART I—INCOME 1984 (SUMMARY) 


Dividends (See part II for detailed 
explanation) 

Interest (See part III for detailed ex- 
planation) 


Total income 
PART II—DIVIDEND INCOME 1984 
Security (shares): 


Burlington Industries (40) 
Exxon (347) 


PART III—INTEREST INCOME 1984 


Security (bonds): 
Loew's Theaters 6% debenture 


Bank accounts: 
First National Bank of Boston 


PART IV—ASSETS 


1. Beatrice Studds Irrevocable Trust—My 
brother, Colin A. Studds, my sister, Mrs. 
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Howard Babcock, and I have placed the fol- 
lowing securities—owned jointly by the 
three of us—in an irrevocable trust for our 
mother, Beatrice Studds, with my brother 
as trustee. All income from these securities 
goes to our mother for as long as she shall 
live. My brother, my sister, and I each own 
one-third of the securities—and they will 
revert to us upon the dissolution of the 
trust at our mother’s death. The following 
represents my one-third interest in the 
trust: 

COLIN A. STUDDS, III, TRUSTEE BEATRICE 
STUDDS, IRREVOCABLE TRUST, UNDER AGREE- 
MENT DATED AUGUST 1, 1973 

Security (shares): 

U.S. Treasury 13.875 note, due No- 
vember 15, 1986 (5,000) 
Common stock (shares): 
West Point Pepperell (133) 
W.R. Grace (67) 


Value ' 


Detroit Edison (167) .. 

Munford (112) 

Park Electro-Chemical (250) 
Rogers Corporation (167) 

Allied Stores (67) Seay 
General Motors “E” Stock (2.3) 
Tucker Anthony Money Market 


2. I own the following securities: 

Security (bonds): 

Loew's Theaters 6% debenture 
($3,100) 

U.S. Treasury 12 percent, May 15, 
1987 ($3,333) 

Common stocks (shares): 

Burlington Industries (40) 

Exxon (347) 

PBA (200) 

* Market value as of May 10, 1985. 

3. Our family home in Cohasset, 
Massachusetts, with an estimated 
market value of approximately 
$240,000 is owned jointly by my 
brother, my sister and me. My in- 
terest in the home, therefore, is 

80,000 

4. Bank accounts (cash): 

a. NOW account, First National 
Bank of Boston 669 

1,500 

c. Money Market Account, Ameri- 
can Security Bank 

d. NOW account, Seamen’s Savings 


16,000 


100 
5. 2-bedroom house in Provincetown, 
MA, estimated market value 
6. 1981 Chevrolet Caprice. 
7. 1985 Jeep Wagoneer. 
8. IRA—Fidelity Magellan Fund 
(Condominium Apartment, Province- 
town, MA, sold, 1984 for 
$135,000). 
PART V—LIABILITIES 1984 
Mortgage, two bedroom house, Pro- 
vincetown, MA, New Bedford Insti- 
tution for Savings, approximately ..209,000 
PART VI—1984 TAXES PAID 


Federal income tax 
Massachusetts income tax .. 
Local property taxes 


300,000 


6,000 


Total taxes 
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BUDGET PROPOSAL DESERVES 
SUPPORT 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise to commend the House 
Budget Committee for its dedicated ef- 
forts under extremely difficult condi- 
tions. 

The economic dilemma we face 
today after 4 years of unprecedented 
and dangerous budget deficits leaves 
us with precious few options in dealing 
with the present fiscal crisis. 

This budget resolution is a far, far 
better way of dealing with that crisis 
than the proposals from the adminis- 
tration or the Senate. It is eminently 
more fair and more realistic. 

While I am not completely satisfied 
with all of the parts of this complex 
solution, I recognize the constraints 
under which the committee worked to 
produce it. And, on the whole, I am 
satisfied it is the best that could be 
hammered out at this time. 

The budget resolution achieves sav- 
ings on the postal and civil service 
sides without the draconian steps pro- 
posed by the administration—meas- 
ures that would have further de- 
stroyed the morale of a Federal work 
force that has been under attack for 4 
years. 

The resolution assumes full COLA’s 
will be provided for civil service and 
military retirees. 

It ignores the administration’s pro- 
posal to cut civil service pay by 5 per- 
cent and instead assumes a pay freeze 
for fiscal year 1986 and an increase of 
3.8 percent in January 1987. This 
clearly is a stopgap measure and we 
must now work to develop programs 
that ensure the Federal workers are 
fairly paid. 

It deals with work force reductions 
through normal attrition and not 
through unnecessary and damaging re- 
ductions in force. 

Importantly, the resolution does not 
do the kind of permanent and reckless 
damage to Federal retirement that the 
administration proposed. 

In the postal area, the resolution as- 
sumes full funding of the appropria- 
tions for revenue forgone, thus pre- 
venting hardship for a number of un- 
fortunate citizens and nonprofit orga- 
nizations and the future of the Postal 
Service as well. 

Given the circumstances—including 
a $200 billion deficit and all that hor- 
rendous figure implies—I am pleased 
with the work of the committee and 
voice my support for the resolution. 
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STATES SHOULD REQUIRE REG- 
ISTRATION OF ALL FIREARMS 


HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


è Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am introducing legislation to 
encourage States to require that 
owners of firearms register those fire- 
arms with their local law enforcement 
agency. My bill would encourage the 
States to make it a criminal penalty 
not to register such firearms and make 
it a criminal penalty to obliterate, 
remove, or alter the serial number on 
any firearm. 

Mr. Speaker, if one examines the 
statistics on handgun crime in this 
country and compares it with similar 
statistics in countries that require reg- 
istration of firearms or licensing to 
purchase/possess a firearm; then one 
will see that legislation of this nature 
is long overdue. To give an example of 
how serious a problem handgun crime 
has been and continues to be in this 
country, I would like to cite some sta- 
tistics on handgun homicides. These 
statistics are from 1980 and reflect the 
number of people killed by handguns 
in various countries—including the 
United States. Except for the United 
States, all of the countries cited have 
either a ban on private ownership of 
handguns, or licensing permit require- 
ments for the purchase and possession 
of a handgun. The statistics for hand- 
gun homicides for 1980 are as follows: 
77 in Japan; 8 in Great Britain; 24 in 
Switzerland; 8 in Canada; 18 in 
Sweden; 23 in Israel; 4 in Australia; 
and 11,522 in the United States. I find 
it greatly disturbing that there were 
11,522 handgun homicides in the 
United States during 1980. The only 
country that came close was Japan 
with 77. These figures are outrageous. 
In 1983, the FBI reported that there 
were 9,014 handgun homicides—a drop 
since 1980—but still disturbingly high. 

Another disturbing fact is that in 
the peak 7 years of the Vietnam War 
there were over 40,000 U.S. troops 
killed. In that same period there were 
50,000 American civilians killed by 
handguns. And the situation hasn’t 
gotten much better. As a former sher- 
iff, I can attest to the grave problem 
of handgun crime—as well as crimes 
committed by other firearms. The 
time has come for the Congress to 
take some positive action in addressing 
this problem. I feel my bill is a feasible 
approach that will not in any way 
overstep the boundaries of State law 
and will no way infringe upon the 
rights of law-abiding citizens to bear 
arms. 

My bill would amend the title I of 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 by withholding 
Criminal Justice Block Grants to 
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those States that do not require the 
registration of all privately owned fire- 
arms with the local law enforcement 
agency. States would also have to 
make it a criminal penalty not to regis- 
ter such firearms, in order to become 
eligible for such grants. The term fire- 
arm is defined based upon the defini- 
tion in chapter 44 of title 18 of the 
United States Code—except that it 
also includes all antique firearms, as 
defined in that same chapter. States 
would also have to make it a criminal 
penalty to remove, obliterate or alter 
the serial number on a firearm. 

I feel that this bill is a solid ap- 
proach to addressing the tragic and se- 
rious problem of firearm-related crime 
in this country. My bill would serve as 
an incentive for States to enact their 
own firearm registration laws—howey- 
er they see fit. Such laws would great- 
ly assist both the law enforcement 
community and local prosecutors in 
apprehending criminals and convicting 
them. It would also ensure that fire- 
arms remain in the hands of law-abid- 
ing citizens. The statistics show that 
the number of homicides in this coun- 
try committed by firearms is disturb- 
ingly high. The time has come to face 
up to the statistics and take action. 
My bill is a viable and necessary first 
step in battling street crime. I urge all 
of my colleagues to examine this legis- 
lative initiative and support the na- 
tionwide fight to keep the streets of 
America safe.@ 


HENRY’S FORK RIVER 
HON. RICHARD STALLINGS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


è Mr. STALLINGS. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am introducing H.R. 2569 to 
amend the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act 
to designate a segment of the Henry’s 
Fork River in the State of Idaho for 
potential addition to the National 
Wild and Scenic Rivers System. 

As far back as 1970, the Henry’s 
Fork of the Snake River was identified 
as a potential wild and scenic river. Its 
pristine resource and scenic values 
were made evident to me personally 
while floating this, one of Idaho’s 
most spectacular rivers, in August 
1984. 

Because of a recent flurry in plan- 
ning hydropower projects on this 
stretch of the Snake River, I feel the 
time has come to formally study the 
river’s potential for addition to the 
National Wild and Scenic Rivers 
System. This legislation will mandate 
study of a 31-mile reach of the river 
from Island Park Dam downstream to 
its confluence with Warm River. 

The resource values and uses of the 
Henry’s Fork are varied and in my 
mind unparalleled. The Henry’s Fork 
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has a national reputation as one of the 
best fishing streams in the country. 
The river also receives some of the 
heaviest fishing use in Idaho. Any hy- 
dropower development would have ad- 
verse impact on both migratory and 
resident fish populations. 

Furthermore, the upper reaches of 
the river contain essential bald eagle 
habitat. The area also supports ideal 
wintering habitat for the trumpeter 
swan. The continued survival of both 
of these magnificent birds will require 
special management attention that 
can be assured under this legislation. 
Other important fish and wildlife re- 
sources in the area include elk, moose, 
river otter, osprey, and geese. 

In addition, the Henry’s Fork area 
supports two popular recreational and 
scenic attractions. Harriman State 
Park has been heralded the “crown 
jewel” of the Idaho park system. 
Upper and Lower Mesa Falls are spec- 
tacular landmarks and must be pro- 
tected for the public’s enjoyment. 

Undoubtedly, the myriad of recre- 
ational opportunities in the area at- 
tract important tourist dollars into 
eastern Idaho. Tourism and recreation 
are a viable and growing industry and 
make an important contribution to the 
region's economic well-being. If the 
river is substantially altered by fur- 
ther development, the dollars generat- 
ed by this public resource will de- 
crease. 

By the same token, the Snake River 
serves as the lifeblood of the State’s 
agricultural industry. In recognition of 
that importance, any future decision 
to designate the Henry’s Fork as a 
wild and scenic river must ensure that 
existing water rights are protected. 

The study mandated by this legisla- 
tion should also address the need to 
protect other existing uses such as 
grazing and outfitting and guiding 
which are important local industries 
and are critical to the local tax base. 

By introducing this legislation, I am 
calling on the Forest Service to imme- 
diately proceed with a study on the 
Henry's Fork potential as a wild and 
scenic river. I believe there should be 
adequate opportunity for all interest- 
ed citizens to identify important re- 
source issues and management con- 
cerns through this study process. 

I also strongly believe that we must 
make every effort to ban further de- 
velopment of and motorized travel on 
this scenic river. The State and the 
country as a whole can ill afford to de- 
stroy the unsurpassed beauty of this 
river. 

Mr. Speaker, the text of the bill fol- 
lows: 
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H.R. 2569 

A bill to amend the Wild and Scenic Rivers 
Act to designate a segment of the Henry’s 
Fork River in the State of Idaho for po- 
tential addition to the Nation to the na- 
tional wild and scenic rivers system 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. STUDY OF HENRY'S FORK. 

(a) Srupy.— Section 5(a) of the Wild and 
Scenic Rivers Act (16 U.S.C. 1271-1287) is 
amended by adding the following new para- 
graph at the end thereof— 

“(91) Henry’s Fork, State of Idaho.—The 
segment of approximately 31 miles from 
Island Park Dam downstream to the conflu- 
ence with Warm River.”. 

(b) COMPLETION Date.—Section 5(b)(3) of 
such Act is amended by adding the follow- 
ing at the end thereof: “The study of the 
river named in paragraph (91) of subsection 
(a) shall be completed not later than 2 years 
after the date of the enactment of this sen- 
tence.”’. 

(c) AUTHORIZATION OF FunDING.—The first 
paragraph (4) in section 5(b) of such Act is 
amended by adding the following at the end 
thereof: “There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for the purpose of conducting the 
study of the river named in paragraph (91) 
such sums as may be necessary... The 
second paragraph (4) in such section 5(b) 
and paragraph (5) in such section 5(b) are 
redesignated as paragraphs (5) and (6) re- 
spectively.e 


NATIONAL TOURISM WEEK 
HON. TOBY ROTH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 
@ Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, “Tourism 


Work$ For America” is this year’s 
slogan for National Tourism Week, 
May 19-25. I cannot think of a more 
fitting and proper banner to honor the 
millions of small businessmen and en- 
trepreneurs who have made tourism 
the second largest private employer in 
our Nation. This week we take time to 
recognize their contributions to both 
our culture and economy. 

The economic impact of tourism is 
often underestimated since, as one 
person said, “The travel industry is a 
collection of diverse products sold by a 
fragmented industry to segmented 
markets through a complex distribu- 
tion chain.” It is not then surprising 
that the public has to a large extent 
not grasped the scope and significance 
of travel away from home and the in- 
dustry that has developed to serve it. 

The situation is brought into a clear- 
er perspective through specific exam- 
ples. Tourism provides 6.8 million jobs 
and it contributed to 43 percent of the 
new jobs created in 1983. Tourism is 
the third largest retail industry in the 
United States, just behind food stores 
and automobile dealers. The industry 
contributed 6.4 percent to the U.S. 
gross national product in 1983. Tour- 
ism generated $25.3 billion in Federal, 
State, and local tax revenues. 
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And tourism is an export. With a 
staggering $123 billion trade deficit 
last year, we must remember that at- 
tracting foreign tourists to the United 
States contributes positively to our 
export trade. Thirty-nine foreign visi- 
tors arrive in the United States every 
minute, spending $361 every second. 
Tourism is the second largest export 
industry in terms of receipts, exceeded 
only by chemicals. In 1983, 20.4 mil- 
lion foreign visitors spent $11.4 billion 
in the United States, directly support- 
ing 257,000 jobs. 

In my home State of Wisconsin, 
where tourism is the second largest 
employer, the travel industry generat- 
ed 105,000 jobs and $154 million in 
State tax revenues. I am pleased to 
report to the brewers that in 1983 for- 
eign visitors consumed over 5,600,000 
cases of beer; and to the dairy farmer, 
that foreign visitors consumed over 
19,900,000 gallons of milk, nearly 
20,400,000 gallons of ice cream, and 18 
million pounds of cheese. In other 
words, when tourism is the business, 
all Americans can share in a piece of 
the pie. 


The cultural contribution of tourism 
cannot be estimated in dollars and 
cents; it is invaluable. Travel stretches 
our minds. When Americans take off 
on their 2 weeks’ vacation, leaving 
their home environs and setting off 
about the country, the broadening ex- 
perience provides the individual with a 
deeper awareness of his heritage, his 
environment, and the culture to which 
he belongs. Travel serves to remind us 
that we are a diverse nation, made up 
of many peoples, sharing a common 
history. Our history is a binding force, 
and you feel that when you stand with 
visitors from all over the country at 
the scarred walls of the Alamo, 
wander through the hallowed ground 
at Gettysburg, or overlook the Fox 
River from Heritage Hill. When the 
Wall Street stockbroker meets the 
Wisconsin dairy farmer, when the 
Philadelphia lawyer meets the Texas 
rancher, it cannot but help improve 
the communication and understanding 
of the various citizens of this Nation. 


Likewise, America’s tourism industry 
has the important duty of showing to 
visiting foreigners what the United 
States means. This is both a learning 
and a teaching experience, where both 
sides benefit from direct contact. We 
entrust our tourism industry with the 
important task of displaying with 
pride what is best about America, in- 
cluding its scenic beauty, its industrial 
might, and its innovative people. 

As a steering committee member of 
the U.S. Congressional Travel and 
Tourism Caucus, I have long sung the 
praises of the benefits of tourism to 
our economy and national character. 
Caucus efforts were essential in get- 
ting the Canadians to eliminate their 
tax on travel literature from the 
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United States. The free flow of such 
literature is key in attracting our 
northern neighbors down for a visit. 

The caucus played a key role in re- 
vamping and invigorating the U.S. 
Travel and Tourism Administration. 
Now we have an energetic and profes- 
sional agency that is aggressively com- 
peting to regain America’s fair share 
of the international market. Although 
there are efforts being made to elimi- 
nate USTTA in the name of deficit re- 
duction, I cannot think of a worse mis- 
representation. USTTA is a revenue- 
generating agency. Its promotional ef- 
forts provide, at minimal cost, nation- 
wide economic stimulation. With trade 
deficits reaching their highest levels in 
the history of our country, it should 
be recognized that tourism is one of 
the major sectors contributing posi- 
tively to the balance of trade. 

This week I encourage my colleagues 
to recognize the important contribu- 
tions the tourism industry has made to 
our Nation's economy and culture, and 
spread this awareness to your con- 
stituents. Also, we must begin thinking 
of the future role of tourism as the in- 
dustry continues its rapid growth. To 
serve tourism best, we must devise 
ways to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities afforded the United States. I 
would encourage my colleagues to 
share their views and ideas with the 
U.S. Congressional Travel and Tour- 
ism Caucus and together we can mold 
a national tourism policy to meet 
America’s booming needs. 


HOUSE BUDGET COMMITTEE 
PROTECTS AMERICAN VETER- 
ANS 


HON. HOWARD WOLPE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to report on the 
House Budget Committee’s recommen- 
dations for Veterans’ Benefits and 
Services. I am sure that most of our 
colleagues heard, as I did, from consti- 
tutents deeply concerned about pro- 
posals suggesting that we tax compen- 
sation benefits for service-connected 
disabled veterans and dramatically 
modify other important Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration programs. 

No one disputes the fact that cuts in 
Federal spending are absolutely neces- 
sary if we hope to reduce the size of 
the massive Federal deficits that are 
now projected for the balance of this 
decade and beyond. And, as a member 
of the House Budget Committee, I am 
keenly aware of just how important 
that task is. However, I do not believe 
that any deficit reduction package 
should place a disproportionate 
burden on those who are most in need 
of vital services and—as in the case of 
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our Nation’s veterans—to whom so 
much is owed. 

The House Budget Committee has 
demonstrated that we can simulta- 
neously cut Federal spending, reduce 
Federal deficits, and adhere to the 
fundamental principles of fairness and 
equity. The committee’s recommenda- 
tions for Veterans’ Benefits and Serv- 
ices clearly reflects this balance of pri- 
orities. While the committee assumes 
a l-year budget freeze at 1985 levels, 
this freeze would not apply to means- 
tested entitlement or low-income pro- 
grams. Furthermore, the committee 
assumes that full cost-of-living adjust- 
ments will be provided in VA compen- 
sation and pension payments. Finally, 
the committee’s recommendation as- 
sumes that all VA hospital and medi- 
cal care will be maintained at current 
levels. 

Our Nation owes a tremendous debt 
to its veterans—Americans who made 
incredible sacrifices to protect our 
freedom and our democracy. I believe 
the Budget Committee’s recommenda- 
tions are sensible, fair and honor this 
most important debt.e 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 163 IN QUEENS, 
NY, CELEBRATES ITS 50TH ANI- 
VERSARY 


HON. GARY L. ACKERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues in the U.S. House of 
Representatives this year’s 50th anni- 
versary celebrations of the opening of 
Public School 163 in Queens County, 
NY. 

Mr. Speaker, Public School 163’'s 
principal, Helen S. Kurzban, and the 
fine teachers at this elementary school 
have reason to celebrate their school’s 
50th anniversary this spring and 
summer. Since its opening half a cen- 
tury ago, Public School 163 has given 
the children of Queens the guidance, 
knowledge, and skills they need to go 
on to further academic achievements 
and bright career opportunities. 

Mr. Speaker, we all know how impor- 
tant education is to our children’s fu- 
tures, and to the future of our Nation 
as a whole. As a former student at 
Public School 163, I know how privi- 
leged we in Queens have been in the 
quality of teachers, principals, and ad- 
ministrators who have served at this 
school throughout the years. Genera- 
tions of students have benefited from 
the creative teaching methods, caring 
teachers, and challenging curriculum 
offered at this elementary school. 

Teachers and students have planned 
an array of activities to mark their 
school’s 50th anniversary, including 
publishing a golden jubilee edition of 
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the school magazine, a fair of chil- 
dren’s projects from the 1930s to the 
present, held on May 29 and 30; and a 
parade through the neighborhood 
starting at the school at 9 a.m. on May 
31; and a carnival in the schoolyard 
May 31 and June 1. The activities will 
culminate in a gala reception and con- 
cert in the auditorium on June 4. 

This occasion is a proud one for all 
of us in Queens County, and I would 
like to take this moment to ask all of 
my colleagues in the U.S: House of 
Representatives to join with me now 
in celebrating with Public School 163 
its 50th anniversary.e 


PRAISE FOR FATHER PETERSON 
HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


e Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
each May we see thousands of college 
students put their backpacks into final 
storage and wave goodbye to their 
alma maters with diplomas in hand. 

There are many goodbyes. A good- 
bye to a friend who was always willing 
to share his hot pot. A goodbye to a 
professor who gave that extra bit of 
energy to make even physics seem 
bearable. Yes, even a goodbye to those 
all-night typing sessions that turned 
soda drinkers into coffee aficionados. 

Yesterday’s 67th graduating class of 
Providence College said a very special 
goodbye. It was a sad goodbye to a 
modest man who has influenced the 
lives of so many individuals in this col- 
lege community. 

Yesterday, 856 young men and 
women said goodbye to the Very Rev- 
erend Thomas R. Peterson, O.P. 

After 13 years of leadership, Father 
Peterson has announced his resigna- 
tion as Providence College’s ninth 
president. 

Mr. Speaker, it is hard to put into 
words everything Father Peterson has 
contributed to this fine school during 
the past decade and a half. I am afraid 
that a complete listing would require 
even more pages that this Govern- 
ment can print in a single day. 

But to the students, faculty, and 
neighbors of Providence College, 
Father Peterson’s contributions are no 
secret. 

In 1971, the school had 2,370 stu- 
dents, including its first enrollment of 
318 women. It operated on a budget 
that year of $10 million. 

Today, Providence College has 3,700 
students of which 1,863 are men and 
1,864 women. It expects to spend $32.4 
million this year. 

Not only has Providence College dra- 
matically increased its enrollment 
under Father Peterson’s tenure, its 
campus has doubled in size and its aca- 
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demic programs have been widely ex- 
panded. 

Father Peterson himself was a Provi- 
dence College graduate in 1951. He 
was ordained to the priesthood in the 
Dominican order in 1956. 

He received his licentiate and lector- 
ate in Sacred Theology from Immacu- 
late Conception College in Washing- 
ton, DC, his M.A. degree from St. Ste- 
phen College in Dover, MA, and his 
Ph.D. from Aquinas Institute of Phi- 
losophy in River Forest, IL. 

Father Peterson joined the Philoso- 
phy Department at Providence College 
in 1957 and was named assistant dean 
of the college in 1962. In 1968 he 
became dean of the college and as- 
sumed the presidency in July 1971. 

The efforts of Father Peterson will 
be remembered for a long time. 
Though this year’s class is already 
headed home in their convoy of 
moving vans and station wagons, they 
will take with them the very special 
memory and influence of a man who 
shaped their school’s character for 
years to come. 

I am proud to have attended this 
same school that has benefited so 
much from Father Peterson’s dedica- 
tion.e 


EQUAL ACCESS TO BUSINESS 
CREDIT 


HON. PARREN J. MITCHELL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join my colleagues today to 
support an issue of the utmost impor- 
tance, the achievement of economic 
parity by all Americans. 

As chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Small Business, I am very 
pleased that the economic equity 
action package [EEA] includes my bill, 
H.R. 1575, which contains provisions 
that would help to identify and pre- 
vent discrimination in business and 
commercial lending transactions. H.R. 
1575, which I introduced for myself 
and Mrs. Boaes, extends the protec- 
tions available to consumers under the 
Equal Credit Opportunity Act [ECOA] 
to those persons who apply for busi- 
ness credit as well. This badly needed 
measure has been included in the EEA 
package to ensure that the American 
dream remains available to all seg- 
ments of our society who wish to 
achieve economic independence by 
owning their own businesses. 

In spite of progress in the struggle 
for economic equity, and in spite of 
continuing efforts to eradicate unfair 
and unreasonable practices, women 
and minorities still face subtle discrim- 
ination in business activity that is dif- 
ficult to identify and even more diffi- 
cult to prove. Nowhere is this discrimi- 
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nation more damaging than in gaining 
access to business and commercial 
credit. Legislation is needed to ensure 
that objectivity and fairness will pre- 
vail in the evaluation and disposition 
of loan requests just as they govern 
consumer credit, mortgage loans, and 
other types of credit transactions. 

The Equal Credit Opportunity Act 
[ECOA] prohibits discrimination in 
credit transactions on the basis of 
race, color, national origin, sex, or 
marital status, or age. Under Federal 
Reserve Board regulations, however, 
all business and commercial credit 
transactions are exempt from provi- 
sions of the act relating to: First, noti- 
fication of adverse action regarding a 
loan application, including a written 
statement of reasons for the adverse 
action; second, retention of records, in- 
cluding information used in evaluating 
the credit applications; and third, in- 
formation concerning marital status. 

H.R. 1575 would amend the Equal 
Credit Opportunity Act of 1974 
[ECOA] by eliminating the current ex- 
emption for business credit except for 
truly justifiable and narrowly defined 
classes or distinctions. Such distinc- 
tions would be made by formal proce- 
dures. In this manner, exemptions will 
be subject to careful scrutiny, public 
comment, and due process. 

I believe strongly that H.R. 1575 can 
contribute, in a significant way, to the 
achievement of economic parity for a 
large segment of our population. The 
bill is necessary to overcome those 
practices that unfairly restrict access 
to business credit so vital to the 
achievement of success. The economy 
needs successful businesses. Our 
Nation needs the wealth that can be 
generated by the entrepreneurial skill 
and business talent resident within 
women and minorities. I enlist the 
support of my colleagues in this 
worthy endeavor. 


IN HONOR OF LESLIE NELSON 
SHAW, SR. 


HON. MERVYN M. DYMALLY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a sense of great privilege that I 
am introducing legislation today 
which will designate the new postal fa- 
cility being built in Los Angeles, CA, 
as the Leslie Nelson Shaw, Sr. General 
Mail Facility. I am joined in this effort 
by my distinguished colleagues, Mr. 
Hawkins, Mr. Drxon, Mr. Cray, and 
Mr. LELAND. 

It is with great sadness that the Los 
Angeles community mourned the pass- 
ing of Leslie Nelson Shaw on March 7, 
1985. Born in Columbus, OH, in 1922, 
Mr. Shaw was educated in Ohio, Italy, 
and California, and was honored with 
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a degree of doctor of laws from South 
Bay University. He served his country 
in World War II as a highly decorated 
soldier with the all black 37lst Regi- 
ment Combat Team, 92d Infantry Di- 
vision, in the European Theatre-Ital- 
ian Campaign. Mr. Shaw began a dis- 
tinguished career in the savings and 
loan business in 1949, eventually be- 
coming a vice president and director of 
community development for Great 
Western Financial Corp., and Great 
Western Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion, a position he held for 15 years. 

It was Mr. Shaw’s service as Post- 
master of the city of Los Angeles 
which I believe makes this legislative 
effort a fitting tribute to his many ac- 
complishments. Appointed by Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy in 1963, Mr. 
Shaw became the first black Postmas- 
ter of any major U.S. city. In this ca- 
pacity, he was responsible for oper- 
ations of the third largest Post Office 
in the country, with a complement of 
15,000 employees and 92 stations and 
branches. Since 1969, when Mr. Shaw 
retired from his position as Postmas- 
ter, postal operations in Los Angeles 
have expanded tremendously. So 
much so, in fact, that the U.S. Postal 
Service has begun its plans to con- 
struct a new facility for the area. It 
will include a general mail facility, ve- 
hicle maintenance facility, and ware- 
house and will span 75 acres. Accord- 
ing to the Postal Service, the project is 
a model for the future. 

Mr. Shaw’s contributions to the Los 
Angeles community went far beyond 
his career. He was active in numerous 
civic and charitable organizations in 
such diverse areas as education, 
health, equal employment opportuni- 
ty, and youth services. Mr. Shaw also 
served on the boards of several organi- 
zations and businesses, including the 
National Urban League, the Braille In- 
stitute, the United Way, Community 
Television of Southern California, and 
Lockheed Corp. In 1981, Mr. Shaw was 
selected by Mayor Tom Bradley to be 
chairman of the Los Angeles Private 
Industry Council. 

Leslie Nelson Shaw will be dearly 
missed by the many people with whom 
he shared his time and knowledge so 
unselfishly. As the U.S. Postal Service 
prepares to face the ever-growing com- 
munications needs in the Los Angeles 
area, I believe that dedication of the 
new Los Angeles postal facility in Mr. 
Shaw’s memory will allow us to give 
proper recognition to his valuable con- 
tributions and achievements to his 
community and the Nation.e 
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THE WIT AND WISDOM OF 
HENRY HYDE 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, our es- 
teemed Illinois colleague, HENRY 
Hype, recently spoke on foreign policy 
and other matters to the Annual Judi- 
cial Conference of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Federal Circuit. It is a 
speech that is vintage, HYDE, filled 
with wit, and wisdom, and uncommon 
common sense. I commend it to all our 
colleagues, especially those who in 
recent years have confused their own 
role with that of the Secretary of 
State. 

At this point I wish to insert in the 
ReEcorp “Congressional Intervention in 
Foreign Policy,” a speech by Repre- 
sentative HENRY Hype before the 
Annual Judicial Conference of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Federal 
Circuit, in Washington, DC, May 17, 
1985. 

CONGRESSIONAL INTERVENTION IN FOREIGN 

PoLicy 


(By Representative Henry J. Hyde) 


Theodore White has said that the prob- 
lems of society can be placed within three 
categories: war & peace, black & white, and 
bread & butter. it seems to me that our 
country’s growing problem of immigration 
doesn’t fit very neatly into Mr. White’s list, 
and believe me, this problem has explosive 
potential. 

While immigration has always fueled this 
country with diversity and vitality, and 
while America is and ought to be a haven 
for those fleeing oppression, we have always 
exercised control over our borders—until re- 
cently. Most Americans don't realize that 
270,000 people immigrate legally to the U.S. 
every year. Another 190,000 relatives of citi- 
zens legally enter, plus about 70,000 refu- 
gees fleeing political persecution and an- 
other 5,000 people who are granted asylum 
every year. Now add to these numbers, how 
many illegal aliens each year? Half a mil- 
lion? A million? Nobody knows, but it is a 
formidable number. How long can we accept 
such numbers without serious impact on our 
relatively integrated, mobile society? 

If both legal and illegal immigration con- 
tinues unabated, with its intensifying 
demand for bilingualism, it will soon be ac- 
companied by deep political divisions among 
those already here. We can then expect the 
erosion of public support for any immigra- 
tion at all. 

We thought we had the problems solved 
last year with a legislative trade-off of am- 
nesty for a large group of illegals in ex- 
change for imposing criminal sanctions on 
employers who make a practice of hiring il- 
legal aliens. But the proposal foundered on 
the amount of Federal reimbursement the 
States most seriously impacted by this am- 
nesty would require. A large number of ille- 
gal aliens would be expected to come out of 
the closet now that they had legal status, 
and the added welfare and social service 
costs could not be even remotely predicted. 

California, for one State, didn’t want to 
take the chance without a reasonable 
chance of Federal reimbursement. One bil- 
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lion dollars for the whole country was the 
best the administration would offer, and so 
the whole legislative enterprise just shut 
down. We're trying to revive it, but the 
problems remain and the practical solutions 
still elude use. 

The problem immigration is immediately 
linked with is foreign policy—particularly in 
Central America. Our new Ambassador to 
the United Nations, Vernon Walters has 
called Cuba the biggest country in the 
world: Its Government is in Havana, but its 
administration is in Moscow, its Army is in 
Angola, and its population is in Miami! 

Communist nations don’t produce very 
much for export—but they do manufacture 
refugees better than anybody in the world, 
and if Central America goes Communist, we 
can expect a tidal wave of refugees from 
south of Texas—and they won't be boat 
people either. There are 100 million people 
from the Rio Grande to the Panamanian 
Border—ten percent is the rule of thumb 
when it comes to refugees fleeing commu- 
nism. In 1956, over a million people fled 
North Vietnam and headed South, in the 
early 1960s, over a million fled Cuba—and 
they needed boats—so we can expect literal- 
ly millions headed north towards Texas and 
California. If this ever happens, one of the 
important goals of Soviet foreign policy will 
be accomplished—the diversion of our re- 
sources and attention from the Middle East 
and NATO, and concentration on our own 
hemisphere. This reality hasn’t yet dawned 
on those who deprecate our policy towards 
Nicaragua—but then they didn’t approve of 
Grenada either. 

An interesting quirk of human nature is 
our penchant for judging others by our own 
standards and values. This is called “mirror 
imaging.” Americans by nature are trusting 
people who like to believe other people 
always mean what they say. Unfortunately, 
modern history burgeons with instances of 
Communist nations rewarding this trust 
with treachery, much to the sorrow and suf- 
fering of those numberless victims caught in 
the political crossfire. 

For example, Averill Harriman, while 
serving as our Ambassador to Moscow 
during World War II, cabled Washington on 
August 1, 1944, to report a conversation that 
he had had with Stanislaw Mikolajcezyk, the 
then Polish Prime Minister, about Soviet 
plans for Poland. “In some detail,” Harri- 
man said, “I explained to him the evidence 
that satisfied me that the Soviet Govern- 
ment had no intention of communizing 
Poland.” That analysis helpe explain why 
the United States made some of the mis- 
takes it did in Europe during the 1940's. 
Now hardly a day goes by without some 
graphic reminder of the on-going tragedy of 
a communized Poland. 

Some years later, a charismatic Guerrilla 
leader marched into Havana and was cele- 
brated by the American media as the 
George Washington of Cuba. We eventually 
realized what Fidel Castro stood for, but by 
then it was again too late. 

In 1973 Henry Kissinger returned from 
Paris with a peace treaty signed by the 
North Vietnamese. Most Americans 
breathed a sigh of relief. Two years later, 
Saigon fell with desperate Americans anx- 
iously airlifted from our embassy rooftop, 
leaving behind the out-stretched hands of 
abandoned Vietnamese whose fatal mistake 
was to trust us. I doubt, however, Mr. Kis- 
singer undertook those treaty negotiations 
as trustingly as it might appear, because in 
his book, “White House Years,” He teaches 
a lesson that every diplomat, every member 
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of Congress, and every American needs to 
learn. Kissinger writes: “From Lenin to 
Stalin ...to Brezhnev and whoever suc- 
ceeds him, Soviet leaders have been partly 
motivated by a self proclaimed insight into 
the forces of history and by a conviction 
that their cause is the cause of historical in- 
evitability. Their ideology teaches that the 
class struggle and economic determinism 
make revolutionary upheaval inevitable. 
The conflict between the forces of revolu- 
tion and counter-revolution is irreconcilable. 
To the industrial democracies peace appears 
as a naturally attainable condition, it is the 
composition of differences, the absence of 
struggle. To the Soviet leaders, by contrast, 
struggle is ended not by compromise but by 
the victory of one side. Permanent peace, 
according to Communist theory can be 
achieved only by abolishing the class strug- 
gle, and the class struggle can be ended only 
by a Communist victory.” 

Despite a dreary record of Communist be- 
trayal, Jimmy Carter declared during a May 
22, 1977 Presidential commencement ad- 
dress at Notre Dame that “ . .. We are now 
free of that inordinate fear of communism.” 
It took the brutal Soviet invasion of Af- 
ghanistan to change his mind in late 1979 
when he told the late Frank Reynolds of 
ABC-TV’s World News Tonight broadcast 
team that “ * * * This action of the Soviets 
has made a more dramatic change in my 
own opinion of what the Soviets’ ultimate 
goals are than anything they've done in the 
previous time I've been in office.” A certain 
amount of on-the-job training is to be ex- 
pected of any President during his first 
term, but it ought not to involve such a fun- 
damental issue as the nature and extent of 
the Soviet threat to freedom. 

Nearly six years ago a band of seemingly 
patriotic Sandinista revolutionaries over- 
threw the Somoza dictatorship in Nicaragua 
and promised the Organization of American 
States that they would hold free elections 
and establish a democratically pluralistic so- 
ciety. 

Proving that hope usually triumphs over 
common sense, a majority of my colleagues 
voted in 1979 for millions of dollars of as- 
sistance to help the Sandinistas implement 
their revolution. I was one who joined in 
that hope with my vote. My learning period 
was accelerated in the few months following 
that vote. Some of my colleagues are still 
hoping—a hope that events ought to have 
dashed a long time ago. History indeed does 
repeat itself and our trust and starry eyed 
idealism has been exploited time and time 
again. So far we have survived our blunders. 
Not so some of our allies. How many more 
misjudgments we will be permitted without 
mortally wounding freedom is a question I 
hope never has to be answered. 

With the rapid advancement of weapons 
technology, and all this implies, a serious 
safety factor has been lost, and this is the 
“margin for error.” In 1941 we had time to 
gear up the military industrial complex, 
only then we called it the arsenal of democ- 
racy. I can recall seeing volunteers drilling 
in Chicago’s Grant Park with broom han- 
dies for rifles. The luxury of time can no 
longer be counted on. 

All the more reason then, why a clearly 
defined an effective foreign policy—one that 
can anticipate the twists and turns of inter- 
national relations—a policy that can influ- 
ence events, not merely respond to them, is 
increasingly essential in a dangerous world. 

Traditionally and constitutionally the 
conduct of foreign policy is a function of 
the chief executive. Since Congress controls 
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the appropriations process its ultimate con- 
trol over everything that costs money is 
clear. However, since Vietnam Congress has 
developed an enthusiasm for micromanag- 
ing foreign policy that inherently is coun- 
terproductive. A democratic Congress im- 
posed the War Powers Act on a Republican 
President, and one can argue both sides of 
this controversy in an age of nuclear weap- 
ons. A significant issue today is whether 
that act is constitutional, and since we'll 
never know unless there is a case or contro- 
versy before the court, this presents a very 
grey area for both the President and Con- 
gress. The constitutional question has not 
inhibited Congress from seeking to limit the 
President’s authority as Commander in 
Chief as we are now dealing with the so 
called Foley amendment which bars the use 
of American troops “in and above Nicara- 
gua” unless we are directly attacked. Thus, 
do we become enforcers of the Brezhnev 
doctrine de jure as well as de facto? 

But Congress also has mandated a long 
series of duties on the President, including 
certifications, human rights reports on 
every other state in the world, intelligence 
oversight (consisting of separate House and 
Senate Intelligence Committees, each with 
appropriate staff) which in practice be- 
comes far more than mere oversight and is 
bipartisan on some matters and extremely 
partisan on others like Nicaragua, restric- 
tions on the sale of military equipment and 
a host of other intrusions—some useful, 
some not. One clear result is a lack of secre- 
cy, where sometimes secrecy is essential, 
and a lack of flexibility and ability to 
promptly respond. 

hile we are on the subject of intelli- 
gence, let me comment that some sense of 
realism is missing from the blizzard of criti- 
cism consistently heaped on the Central In- 
telligence agency. I am not uncritical of 
some egregious mistakes the agency has 
made, but “going public" on every one may 
get a politicians name in the newspaper but 
the loss of confidence in an essential agency 
can sometimes be a very high price to pay. 
For example, just consider the enormous 
difficulty facing the CIA in Lebanon, where 
the only way to effectively anticpate and 
deal with rampant terrorism is to penetrate 
some of these groups. This requires people 
willing to risk their lives and who are assim- 
ilable into these terrorist groups. I can 
assure you Clark Kent or even Admiral 
Stansfield Turner wouldn't make it past the 
front door! You work with whom and what 
is available and hope for the best. From our 
safe and secure Washington offices it is 
mighty easy to throw stones—it’s not so 
easy to catch them. 

One vital ingredient of an effective for- 
eign policy has been missing from our poli- 
tics for about twenty years—and that is bi- 
partisanship. If it’s your administration you 
deplore the sniping and carping of what you 
laughingly call the “loyal opposition”! But 
if it’s not your administration you insist 
that your incessant barrage of criticism is 
only “democracy in action,” and besides, it 
is constructive criticism. 

But the fact is that since Vietnam and 
Watergate, there has been a crisis of confi- 
dence in the Office of the President that 
has been downright harmful to our national 
interests. 

Our Congress is peopled by many Mem- 
bers whose historical perspective began at 
Vietnam and then shut off shortly thereaf- 
ter. These Members ran on anti-establish- 
ment platforms and it became a part of the 
culture to question authority—especially 
Presidential authority. 
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With the proliferation of staff, every Con- 
gressman developed the capacity to run his 
office as a mini-State Department and some 
of them do just that. For example, May 
16th’s Washington Post reports that after 
Congress defeated all aid to the Contras the 
other day, Representative Michael Barnes 
(D-MD), chairman of the House Subcom- 
mittee on the Western Hemisphere, set up a 
meeting in his office with the Nicaraguan 
Ambassador to the United States. In his op- 
ed column, Philip Geyelin said: “Barnes laid 
down three demands: Lift censorship; grant 
Robelo and another Contra leader, Artuo 
Cruz, safe passage back to Nicaragua and 
the right to state their case; announce a 
readiness to negotiate regional safeguards 
with the so-called Contadora group. The 
Ambassador would see what he could do.” 
Heady stuff for one Congressman! 

I suppose the classic case of fantasizing 
oneself as Secretary of State occurred 
March 20, 1984 when 10 of the most prestig- 
ious Democratic Congressmen wrote Daniel 
Ortega their famous “Dear Commandante” 
letter. Signatories included majority leader 
Jim Wright, the aforesaid Mr. Barnes, the 
deputy whip Bill Alexander, the then chair- 
man of the permanent select committee on 
Intelligence Edward Boland, the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Asian and Pacific 
Affairs, the well-traveled Stephen Solarz, 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Europe and the Middle East (and present 
chairman of the Intelligence Committee) 
Lee Hamilton and four others. In this his- 
toric letter to this Marxist-Leninist head of 
state they said: “We have been, and remain, 
opposed to U.S. support for military action 
directed against the people or Government 
of Nicaragua.” After commending the Com- 
mandante for “taking steps to open up the 
political process in your country” (some- 
thing that would surprise the editors of La 
Prensa, the heavily censored daily paper in 
Nicaragua) and urging further liberaliza- 
tions, they then “pledge our willingness to 
discuss these or other matters of concern 
with you or officials of your Government at 
any time.” 

As we grapple with the budget, it seems 
we really don’t need our expensive State De- 
partment; all we need to do is let all 535 
Members of Congress keep their hands on 
the wheel of the ship of state and “away we 
go!” 

Lest you think the “Dear Commandante” 
letter was an abberation, please recall that 
on January 11, 1985, 13 Members of Con- 
gress led by Ron Dellums of California, Ted 
Weiss of New York, Pat Schroeder of Colo- 
rado, William Gray of Pennsylvania (chair- 
man of the Budget Committee) wrote Prime 
Minister Wilfried Martins of Belgium com- 
mending him on his Government’s delay in 
its initial deployment of cruise missiles and 
asking that he seriously consider formally 
extending this pause! They also said they 
expected the Prime Minister to ask the 
Soviet Union for a “similiar demonstration 
of responsible restraint concerning the fur- 
ther deployment of their theater nuclear 
weapons...” The key words in this letter 
are “initial deployment” as it applies to Bel- 
gium, and “further deployment” as it ap- 
plies to the Soviet Union. By that time the 
Soviets had 350 SS 20’s in place, Belgium 
had none—so guess who this proposed pause 
favored! 

But the merits of the letter aren’t the 
point—the letter itself is enough. Evans and 
Novak report on May 15, 1985 that two 


Democratic Congressmen flew to Nicaragua 
as Ortega was in Moscow, and according to 
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diplomatic cables, they were seeking help 
from the Sandinistas in calming the “con- 
gressional uproar” over Ortega’s tell-tale 
trip. A Democratic leader is quoted as feel- 
ing that “their weekend in Managua 
brought them ‘dangerously close to negotia- 
tions’.” What must our allies and our adver- 
saries think of us? We spend most of our 
time negotiating with ourselves! Just two 
days ago we passed out of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee House Joint Resolu- 
tion 3, which requires the President to 
submit the threshold Test Ban Treaty to 
the Senate for ratification (the same treaty 
that was withdrawn by President Carter 
when the Soviets invaded Afghanistan) and 
requiring the President to immediately pro- 
pose a comprehensive Test Ban Treaty to 
the Soviets. Never mind that we have seri- 
ous verification problems and the Soviets 
have shown not the slightest interest in co- 
operating to solve these problems—never 
mind that Ambassador Kampleman and 
Foreign Minister Gromyko have their 
agenda all determined—never mind that a 
comprehensive test ban should only be ne- 
gotiated within the context of overall sub- 
stantial and mutual reductions in nuclear 
weapons—never mind the many reasons 
why this attempt to micro-manage the on- 
going arms control talks in Geneva is simi- 
lar to performing brain surgery while wear- 
ing boxing gloves. The urge to legislate, to 
intervene in complicated matters that we 
dimly understand is irresistible. 

More fundamental than the raw partisan 
politics involved is the absence of historical 
perspective to help our legislators approach 
an understanding of where we are and how 
we extricate ourselves. 

As Zbigniew Brzezinski tells us, the logical 
extension of a lack of interest in history is a 
preoccupation with personalities and per- 
sonal infighting. And clearly it is easier to 
take positions on issues if they are identi- 
fied with a personality on a political party 
than you support or oppose. No analysis is 
required. Simply the identification of the 
idea or issue with the object of your support 
or opposition. Thus to many congressional 
Democrats, if President Ronald Reagan as- 
serted that it was midnight there would be a 
resolution with broad Democratic sponsor- 
ship insisting it was high noon. Where do- 
mestic issues are involved, the harm from 
reflex opposition can be managed. Where 
foreign policy is concerned this is not often 
possible. 

We don’t speak anymore of American for- 
eign policy, but rather of Reagan's foreign 
policy, or Carter's, all of which underscores 
the discontinuities that hobble us and not 
our adversaries. We need bi-partisanship 
more than ever, but not since the very early 
days of Lyndon Johnson's administration 
have we seen a genuinely bi-partisan foreign 
policy. The breakdown of the seniority 
system in the House, the rise of the Demo- 
cratic caucus has weakened House leader- 
ship to where it can more accurately be 
called “followship.” I need only cite the last 
few MX votes as proof of this. 

There are so many other difficult prob- 
lems we must resolve if we are to survive—I 
sometimes wonder if a liberal democracy 
such as we enjoy—and open society—can 
ever “keep a secret”? We need to have some 
secrets, we need to have effective and non- 
partisan oversight of our intelligence agen- 
cies, but all that said, are we capable of 
keeping a secret? Foreign intelligence 
sources watch us with fear and dismay. The 
frequency of disclosures of classified infor- 
mation does not instill confidence in them 
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that they will be protected if they cooperate 
with us. 

I fear these remarks have been mostly de- 
pressing—and that’s no way to spend your 
lunch hour; getting depressed. There surely 
is a bright side to many foreign policy 
issues—for example, there are those that de- 
scribe Italy as generally Marxist, but more 
Groucho than Karl. 

Let me leave you with the events of Janu- 
ary 31, 1979, when Deng Xiaoping, the Vice 
Premier of China, visited Lincoln’s memori- 
al in Washington and the Illinois delegation 
was invited to witness the ceremony. I at- 
tended, even though I thought it a supreme 
irony that the head of the greatest slave 
state in history was to place a wreath on the 
statute of the Great Emancipator. As I 
watched this very small, sprightly elderly 
man, I realized he represented one billion 
people and 6000 years of culture and tradi- 
tion. What did he want from us—an upstart 
country barely 200 years old, made up of 
Poles, Greeks, Irish, Bohemians, Germans 
and an array of ethnic, racial and religious 
diversity—what did he want from us? He 
wanted food, technology, he wanted us to 
help pull his nation two centuries forward 
into the modern age. And why, I asked 
myself, do we have these things, and his 
great country does not? And the answer 
came to me in a word—freedom. 

In America there are no walls around the 
human mind—no barricades around the 
human spirit—and we share a legal system 
designed to protect the weak from the 
strong. 

To the extent that we lawyers help make 
that system work, we belong in the company 
of the vital few who preserve and nurture 
freedom and justice. No small achieve- 
mentle 
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e Mr. DYSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday May 19, Jewish groups 
throughout Maryland joined in cele- 
brating the State of Israel's 37 years 
of independence at the Israel walk 
celebration in Baltimore. It is with 
great pleasure that I join these groups 
in saluting the people of Israel on the 
occasion of their 37th anniversary. 

Throughout its short but spectacu- 
lar history, Israel has weathered many 
a storm that threatened its existence. 
Time and time again, this small nation 
exerted itself forcefully and captured 
the admiration of much of the world 
with its resourcefulness, vitality, and 
courage. Israel has succeeded, thank, 
to an indomitable spirit, a sense of des- 
tiny, and a unity of purpose during 
her struggle for survival. 

At the same time, the land of Israel 
has successfully transformed an arid 
desert into a thriving agricultural and 
technological economy. Its five institu- 
tions for higher learning have also 
produced many of the world’s finest 
scholars in physics and medicine, and 
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numerous internationally 
artists and writers. 

The democratic State of Israel has 
certainly succeeded against the great- 
est odds in becoming a prosperous 
nation. I am honored to salute this 
nation which has become a source of 
encouragement and inspiration to 
people throughout the world who con- 
tinue their search for freedom and de- 
mocracy.@ 
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èe Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to draw the attention of my 
colleagues to an article in today’s 
Washington Post entitled “When the 
Horrors of History Are Forgotten.” 
Susan Morse’s article is very relevant 
in light of recent events: the Presi- 
dent’s visit to Bitburg, passage of the 
House resolution urging ratification of 
the Genocide Convention, and post- 
ponement of consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 192, National Day of 
Remembrance of Man’s Inhumanity to 
Man. 

As Raul Hilberg of the University of 
Vermont points out, as a society, “a 
massacre can be forgotten in its entire- 
ty.” We must insure that this does not 
happen. I wish to read this article to 
my colleagues, and ask you to reflect 
on the role of education and societal 
awareness in the prevention of the re- 
occurrence of genocide. 

[From the Washington (DC) Post, May 21, 


WHEN THE HORRORS OF HISTORY ARE 
FORGOTTEN 


(By Susan Morse) 


Who controls the past controls the future; 
who controls the present controls the 
past.—George Orwell, 1984 

A presidential visit to a German military 
cemetery sets off protests and charges of 
distorting history. The ritual, intended to 
divert attention from painful events of 40 
and more years past, temporarily focuses on 
them more clearly. Interest in the Holo- 
caust is for the time being, at an all-time 
high. 

Almost concurrently, elderly survivors of 
an earlier massacre meet in Washington for 
what some say is likely to be the last time. 
Armenians who witnessed the mass slaugh- 
ter of family and friends in Turkey from 
1915 to 1923 voice the fear, common to all 
survivors, that their story will die with 
them. The fear is made more poignant by 
these survivors’ ages and their adopted gov- 
ernment’s failure to acknowledge the re- 
called genocide. Public attention is compara- 
tively brief. 

What do the two episodes say about the 
way historical events, particularly traumatic 
ones, are transmitted? Is an eventual forget- 
ting or at least blurring of the disasters in- 
evitable? 

Historians, psychologists and sociologists 
tend to agree there can be a kind of remem- 
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brance, given a conscious commitment and a 
continued perception of relevance. How 
much recalled events resemble actual histo- 
ry, however, is questioned. 

Those who are more optimistic count on 
documentation, on written eyewitness ac- 
counts, on government ritualization, or on 
religious and cultural tradition to cement 
memories—at least within a particular 
group. 

Yael Danieli, a clinical psychologist who 
directs the Group Project for Holocaust 
Survivors and their Children in Manhattan, 
points to the strong role commemoration 
plays in Jewish tradition. “We still celebrate 
Passover and Hanukah, don't we? We still 
have a day for the destruction of the [first] 
Temple . . . Different cultures believe more 
in memory. Others,” she says in a reference 
to American society, “believe more in being 
young." 

The more pessimistic point to the natural 
human reluctance to confront pain, the con- 
temporary bombardment with and conse- 
quent inurement to repeated crises, the con- 
stant reconstruction of memory to suit 
present needs, and our highly selective con- 
sciousness of catastrophic events. 

Raul Hilberg, a prominent Holocaust his- 
torian who teaches at the University of Ver- 
mont, recalls; “I remember I had an Arme- 
nian girl 20 or so years ago in my class. We 
talked about the massacre. She came up 
after class and said, ‘Oh, I heard all about 
this jazz’—that was her phrase—‘from my 
grandmother.’ One should not fool oneself. 
All this remembrance fades. As a social sci- 
entist I’m well aware that a massacre can be 
forgotten in its entirety.” 

“It’s possible,” agrees psychiatrist Dr. 
Robert Jay Lifton, who's written extensive- 
ly about the Holocaust, nuclear war and the 
bombing of Hiroshima. “An event can lose 
its power for us. That’s why survivors of the 
Holocaust and Hiroshima have a common 
fear that when they die out, memory will 
die out with them.” 

Danieli concedes the difficulty in getting 
people to confront pain. She remembers a 
conference planned in Israel a few years ago 
on the subject of memory. It was cancelled, 
she says, because of low attendance. She 
laughs. “They were really afraid of it.” 

The same principle also accounts in part, 
for survivors’ frequent difficulty in trans- 
mitting their experiences to their children. 

Amitai Etzioni, professor of sociology at 
George Washington University, describes an 
experiment in which children were given 
three messages to induce them to brush 
their teeth. First, he says, they were told 
their teeth would look more beautiful if 
they brushed every day. Second, they were 
told they would get cavities if they didn’t. 
Third, he says, they were told their jaws 
would drop off if they didn’t brush. 

“Children totally forgot the third message 
. . . By and large a negative message was in- 
effective, especially when it was horrendous. 
There's an attempt to try to get away from 
it.” 

“There's the same tendency about events 
like the Civil War or, more recently, Viet- 
nam, for the public at large to go back and 
edit them and try to diminish the pain,” 
says Etzioni. “The Civil War has been 
turned into nostalgia. People buy Confed- 
erate flags. People collect memorabilia 
about it. It’s all an attempt to make it some- 
thing more comfortable. 

“The Soviet Union . . . had a celebration 
of [the end of the seige of] Leningrad. It's 
now celebrated as a moment of great 
achievement—‘our finest hour.’ Finest hour, 
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hell! It was starvation and betrayal and the 
murder of millions of people, 

“Memory persists but in a very pale and 
sweetened way ... We haven't forgotten 
the Civil War but we've changed its mean- 
ing. It was a trauma. Now we've turned it 
into something fought with tin soldiers on a 
playing field. It’s natural. Look, if you hada 
terribly traumatic surgery, you wouldn't re- 
enact it, would you?” 

Without memory, the risk of repetition 
mounts. “Who knows,” says Richard Ho- 
vannisian, history professor at UCLA and 
the son of an Armenian survivor, “if the Ar- 
menian genocide had been acknowledged, 
maybe the Holocaust wouldn't have oc- 
curred.” 

According to psychologists, the transmut- 
ing of events begins not after a certain lapse 
of time but almost immediately. 

For survivors of disasters, it fills a critical 
need, In her book “Memory,” University of 
Washington professor Elizabeth Loftus 
writes: “Another aftermath of a disaster is 
that people need to understand why it oc- 
curred and what it means. Thus, people talk 
a lot about it among themselves. Disasters 
are largely shared experiences; the conver- 
sations participants have with one another 
can influence one another's memories. The 
offshoot of this is that it becomes very diffi- 
cult to get a completely unbiased, accurate 
account of a disaster from survivors.” 

In fact, reconstruction of events is a uni- 
versal human occurrence. 

“The memory,” says Lifton, “is never lit- 
eral, but rather a combination of what hap- 
pened and what we make of it. We have to 
construct memory ... Even an event one 
has lived through is reconstructed. That’s 
the way the mind works. We don't receive 
anything nakedly—that’s both the glory 
and the susceptibility of the human mind. 
We reconstruct it according to our present 
situation, our individual experience, what 
{we are] struggling with.” 

This poses a dilemma for historians. ‘I've 
worried about this problem for a long time,” 
says Hilberg. “Cultural memory is created 
by people like me. . . Ironically, if I’m half- 
way successful. . . in publishing books that 
will be read, plagiarized, cribbed from, used 
as a source—does not one usurp history 
itself, take the place of what happened? 
People remember not what happened, but 
what they read. It’s a basic philosophical 
problem.” 

Yet, the creation of symbols—monuments, 
renderings, recreations—maintains con- 
sciousness and promotes healing., Danieli, 
who believes government has a responsibil- 
ity to preserve history, points to the Viet- 
nam memorial recently unveiled in New 
York City: “People come there to touch it as 
if they’re touching their sons and fathers 
... Think about the statue of Iwo Jima, 
when you go to Arlington. Doesn't it still 
move the hell out of you?” 

Lifton argues that individual and social 
awareness of painful events swells and sub- 
sides periodically. The fluctuation of public 
interest, he says, can be documented in the 
aftermath of events like Hiroshima and the 
Holocaust. 

According to Lifton, the memory of Hiro- 
shima diminished after an initial period of 
intense expression because of “resistance to 
that memory and efforts of many leaders to 
move away from those memories. Americans 
weren't proud of their use of the bomb; the 
Japanese were not proud of being victims. 

But, he says, “in the last five years 
there've been new writings, survivors have 
made visits to other countries and told their 
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accounts, books have been reissued . . . This 
revival has to do with contemporary nuclear 
fear. Even though we recognize Hiroshima 
was devastated by a tiny bomb by present 
standards, and therefore it can’t be a model 
in any way for the kind of destruction that 
would occur with our present stockpiles of 
weapons ... people recognize Hiroshima 
has something to tell us. I never address the 
subject of nuclear threat without addressing 
Hiroshima . . . I believe it to be a source of 
memory that informs all our history.” 

But what if an event's relevance is less ap- 
parent? Hilberg recalls the disconnection he 
felt listening, as a graduate student in 1948, 
to an elderly professor: “He said, ‘Well now, 
the trouble with the North is they don't un- 
derstand war, The South, they understand 
war.’ You could tell what he was referring 
to." 

In the case of the Holocaust, historian 
Raul Hilberg says there is more publicity 
now than 20 years ago: “Between 1950 and 
1975 there were almost conscious attempts 
to obliterate the event altogether, not to 
bring it up. . . A number of communities in- 
cluding the Jewish community attempted 
not to display it .. . Colleges and universi- 
ties under Jewish auspices did not teach the 
Holocaust. They hardly gave it any mention 
in the curriculum. They did not have arti- 
cles about the Holocaust in their journals. 
There were a few exceptions—some pieces in 
Commentary—but on the whole, this was 
back-burner stuff.” 

“Then,” says Hilberg, “something hap- 
pened. After Vietnam, it began to look like a 
pristine issue, where there was a clear defi- 
nition of right and wrong, where you could 
take sides ... unlike Vietnam, which was 
blurry. Consequently, the Holocaust began 
to have appeal. There was an attempt to 
bring World War II back almost as a good 
war that was clear-cut, black and white, in 
which Jews were the consummate vic- 
tims...” 

David Wyman, author of The Abandon- 
ment of the Jews, credits the 1967 Arab-Is- 
raeli War with triggering the change. 
“Many American Jews felt abandoned on 
this issue,” he says, especially after the 
growing acceptance they felt in the 1950s, 
which saw the breakdown of housing re- 
straints and other forms of anti-Semitism. 
“It rekindled attitudes about the Holo- 
caust.” 

Interest spread out from mostly Jewish 
circles, he says. “The next watermark was 
1978 with the [television] mini-series ‘Holo- 
caust,’ which. . . got through to millions of 
people the rudimentary information that 
millions of people were killed.” 

Another reason for the delayed outpour- 
ing material on the subject, he says, is the 
lag time of 25 to 30 years needed after 
almost any historic event to obtain govern- 
ment documentation. 

But revived interest in the Holocaust has 
also prompted new distortions. Says Hil- 
berg, “As soon as the Holocaust began not 
to go away, the ‘me-too people’ came 
along—the homosexuals, the antiabortion- 
ists,” also laying claim to the term ‘Holo- 
caust.’ 

Says Etzioni, “We tend to cheapen these 
things. People talk about the ‘Holocaust’ ih 
Nicaragua. We call people we don't like 
‘Nazis’ ... There's the danger in diluting 
the term to the point where it loses all 
bite.” 

Hilberg, who sits on the U.S. Holocaust 
Memorial Council, talks about the “politics 
of remembrance.” '‘There’s a representative 
of Polish background, an Armenian, a 
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Ukrainian, they even asked me at some 
point if I could think of some non-Jewish 
person from Europe. There's an attempt pe- 
culiar to American life to have broad repre- 
sentation . . . It’s not illegitimate, but once 
you bring the word ‘Holocaust’ before the 
American public, once you want to have it 
in some way for future generations, at that 
point you've got an obscuring of the original 
event. We don't make the distinctions that 
Israel always makes: that while there were 
other victims, not all the other people were 
victims as Jews were.” 

The president’s honorary visit to the site 
of some SS graves in Bitburg was seen by 
many as a more critical distortion. As “a 
ritual, a way of reasserting a shared view of 
historical or cultural memory,” says Lifton, 
Bitburg offended because it involved a 
“fuzzing and covering over and ultimate 
elimination of moral distinctions.” In its 
wake, he says, officers at an SS reunion ex- 
pressed “a sense of historical legitimation,” 
claiming “We never killed anybody or knew 
anybody who killed anyone.” 

“It was the worst example of moral Real- 
politik (the sacrificing of morality for politi- 
cal ends).”’ says writer and survivor Jerzy 
Kosinski, who lost most of his family in the 
Holocaust. 

Yet, for all the revival of interest in the 
Holocaust, the issue was widely misunder- 
stood. 

History professor Charles Strozier, a 
leader of a psychologically oriented school 
of historians, teaches a course on Nazi Ger- 
many to students at Sangamon State Uni- 
versity in Springfield, Ill. Of his students, 
he says: 

“I'm amazed at the sheer level of igno- 
rance. They have no knowledge of Naziism 
in Europe. Well, not no knowledge, but 
often so little, they don’t have any con- 
sciousness of the moral issues involved. 
Therefore, they have to be informed before 
they can react in some meaningful way to 
the kinds of issues involved in Bitburg. Once 
they understand, they're aghast at what’s 
being said by some members of Congress 
about it; that the Jews are stirring up a 
fuss.” 

Others believe the same kind of issue is 
raised by the State Department's refusal to 
label Turkey’s killings of Armenians earlier 
this century as deliberate and systematic. 

Revisionist history uses deliberate ‘forget- 
ting’ to serve a political end. In his new 
book Vital Lies, Simple Truths ($17.95, 
Simon and Schuster), psychologist Robert 
Goleman cites this anecdote: 

“In 1974, the poet Yevgeny Yevtushenko 
told of his dismay when, around a campfire 
in Siberia, an 18-year-old girl proposed a 
toast to Stalin. Hadn't she heard how many 
people were arrested and murdered during 
his rule? Maybe 20 or 30, she replied. Says 
Yevtushenko: 

“And then I suddenly understood as never 
before that the younger generation really 
does not have any sources nowadays for 
learning the tragic truth about that time, 
because they cannot read about it in books 
or in textbooks, Even when articles are pub- 
lished about heroes of our Revolution who 
died in the time of the Stalinist repressions, 
the papers fall silent about the cause of 
their deaths ... The truth is replaced by si- 
lence, and the silence is a lie.’ ” 

Similarly, writes Goleman, “American 
textbooks rarely portray the occupation of 
Indian lands by ‘pioneers’ as having even 
the least tinge of injustice. American inva- 
sions of Canada, Russia and Mexico are 
glossed over, while in the textbooks of those 
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countries 
events s.” 

To people like author Jerzy Kosinski, who 
says he is now left without family members 
of any kind, Bitburg smacks of the same 
dangerous revisionism. 

“The issue is really fear,” he says, “fear 
that it will happen again. The problem is 
how to incorporate the past in a way that it 
will guard you ... What bothered me is not 
that I want to avenge the fact that he may 
have forgotten my murdered relatives. I 
want him to remember my potential chil- 
dren." 


those invasions are major 


A TRIBUTE TO EAGLE SCOUT 
DENNIS J. LYZNIAK, JR. 


HON. WILLIAM O. LIPINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to recognize an outstanding 
young man from the Fifth Congres- 
sional District of Illinois, Dennis J. 
Lyzniak, Jr. I am pleased to bring 
Dennis to the attention of my col- 
leagues since he has been chosen for 
promotion to the rank of Eagle Scout 
at a ceremony on June 1, 1985, at Our 
Lady of Good Counsel Church in Chi- 
cago. 

After advancing through Cub Scouts 
and obtaining the Arrow of Light, Cub 
Scouting’s highest achievement, and 
the Parvuli Dei, Cub Scouting’s reli- 
gious award for Catholic Scouts, 
Dennis joined Troop 414 at its incep- 
tion in October 1980. In earning the 
rank of Eagle Scout, Dennis has ob- 
tained nine skill awards, 28 merit 
badges, and numerous other Scouting 
honors, including election into the 
Order of the Arrow. For his Eagle 
service project, Dennis organized and 
conducted a trail rehabilitation 
project at the Little Red Schoolhouse 
Nature Center of the Cook County 
Forest Preserve District consisting of 
hedge and tree trimming, bench con- 
struction, and culvert cleaning and re- 
placement. During his tenure with the 
troop, Dennis has attended three 
summer camps at the Owasippe Scout 
Reservation; two high adventure trips 
at the Philmont Scout Ranch in Cim- 
maron, New Mexico, and at the Flori- 
da Sea Base in Islamorada, FL; has at- 
tended numerous hikes, campouts and 
other Scouting activities and this 
summer will participate in a high ad- 
venture canoe trip out of Ely, MI. 

Dennis is presently serving as the 
troop’s Assistant Senior Patrol Leader 
and has also served in various leader- 
ship positions in the troop including 
Patrol Leader, Troop Quartermaster, 
and as a member of the troop’s Lead- 
ership Corps. A fine and active student 
at Quigley South High School, Dennis 
is considering entering college at the 
U.S. Air Force Academy. 

Mr. Speaker, I deem it a great honor 
to join with the residents of the Fifth 
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Congressional District in congratulat- 
ing Dennis J. Lyzniak, Jr. on the occa- 
sion of his obtaining the rank of Eagle 
Scout. Dennis has demonstrated that 
he is an outstanding Scout, communi- 
ty member, student, and American cit- 
izen. I ask my colleagues to please join 
with me in wishing him every success 
in the future.e@ 


A SALUTE TO DOMINIC 
VIRGALLITO, JR. 


HON. JOE KOLTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


è Mr. KOLTER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
rise to salute Mr. Dominic Virgallito, 
Jr., of Butler, PA. 

Mr. Virgallito is being honored by 
the Broad Street Patriots Marching 
Unit for his years of devotion to serv- 
ing the community. With your permis- 
sion, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
share some information about Mr. Vir- 
gallito with our colleagues. 

Mr. Virgallito was born on July 2, 
1927 in Sharon, PA. After graduating 
from Sharon High School in 1945, Mr. 
Virgallito served in the U.S. Army for 
2 years. Upon completing his tour of 
duty, he attended and graduated from 
the School of Education at Clarion 
State College in 1951. This marked the 
real beginning of his service to the 
Butler area. 

Since completing his formal educa- 
tion, Mr. Virgallito has either been a 
teacher or principal at several schools 
in the Butler area for over 25 years. 
Presently, he is serving as principal at 
the Broad Street Elementary School 
in Butler. One of the reasons the 
Broad Street Patriots seek to honor 
Mr. Virgallito is the fact that for over 
10 years he has been willing to assist 
them by allowing the Patriots to use 
the school gymnasium for practice ses- 
sions. But their esteem transcends this 
prolonged evidence of kindness and co- 
operation. Mr. Virgallito serves as a 
fine role model for these youngsters as 
well as for the thousands of lives that 
he has touched during his career as a 
public educator. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that you join our 
colleagues, the Broad Street Patriots, 
his wife Rose, and their son Lt. 
Comdr. Larry Virgallito in saluting 
Dominic Virgallito.e 


AREA AGENCY ON AGING 
LAUDED FOR CONTRIBUTION 
TO FLORIDA SENIORS 


HON. LAWRENCE J. SMITH 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


è Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise today on the occasion of the 
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20th anniversary of the Older Ameri- 
cans Act to pay tribute to one of the 
Nation’s first planning bodies for 
senior citizen services. The Area 
Agency on Aging [AAA] of Broward 
County, Florida’s first senior citizens 
planning body, began with only two 
programs serving a small group of 
older Americans. Today, more than 
30,000 Broward residents participate 
in one or more of the 17 projects 
planned and funded by this organiza- 
tion. 

Broward’s Area Agency addresses 
the problems faced by Florida’s fast- 
growing elderly population by provid- 
ing a variety of essential programs for 
senior citizens. 

The agency recently initiated two 
weekend Alzheimer Daycare Programs 
to meet the critical need for services 
for both the victims and families of 
those suffering from this ravaging dis- 
ease. 

The organization’s expanded senior 
daycare, homemaker, and home repair 
programs are designed to help seniors 
live independently in their home envi- 
ronment. The agency serves meals to 
2,200 participants daily at their con- 
gregate meal sites and delivers meals 
to an additional 2,000 homebound cli- 
ents. 

Moreover, the AAA has worked to 
secure HUD funding for three 202 
housing projects in Broward County, 
where over 7,000 senior citizens cur- 
rently are in need of affordable living 
facilities. Committed to serving the el- 
derly population, the group continues 
to seek more dollars for federally sub- 
sidized housing for the aged. 

In an effort to reach out to the mi- 
nority senior citizen population, 
Broward’s Area Agency has developed 
a minority coalition and is establishing 
programs to answer the special needs 
of minority seniors. 

Furthermore, each May the agency 
sponsors an aging network conference 
for professionals, retirees, community 
advocates and students of all ages to 
commemorate Older Americans 
Month. This year, over 500 Broward 
residents are expected to participate in 
this event, scheduled for May 21-22 at 
the Broward Community College cen- 
tral campus. 

The agency also has developed a co- 
ordinating committee, made up of 
Broward Social Service Agencies and 
representatives from Broward munici- 
palities. Encouraging cooperation and 
understanding between the different 
county participants, this group meets 
monthly to share concerns and accom- 
plishments, solve mutual problems 
and avoid duplication of services. 

One of the AAA's greatest dreams is 
to witness the establishment of a 
mobile medical unit staffed by volun- 
teer retired physicians, nurses, and 
social workers. A group of volunteers, 
under the auspices of Broward’s Elder- 
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ly Interest Fund, Inc., is working with 
local organizations and businesses to 
raise funds to make this dream a reali- 
ty. 
As the focal point for all aging pro- 
grams in Broward County, no salute to 
the area agency on aging would be 
complete without mention of its exec- 
utive director, Candy Rechtschaffer. 
With an entire career devoted to 
human services, Candy serves as a role 
model for other area agency directors. 
Further recognition is due to her staff, 
the agency board, and its president, 
Vicki Coceano, and a myriad of fine 
agency volunteers. 

On the 20th anniversary of the 
Older Americans Act, let us honor the 
Area Agency on Aging of Broward 
County along with the other 600 area 
agencies on aging nationwide that 
have brought hope and accomplish- 
ment to our older Americans and to all 
Americans past, present, and future. 


TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF 
DR. CLARK DORMAN WILLIAMS 


HON. RICHARD C. SHELBY 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


è Mr. SHELBY. Mr. Speaker, Ala- 
bama’s State Board of Education suf- 
fered a great loss recently with the 
death of Dr. Clark Dorman Williams. 
It is my privilege today to offer a trib- 
ute to the memory of this wonderful 
man. Following is a resolution adopted 


by the board that I would like to share 
with my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives: 


Whereas, Dr. Clark Dorman Williams, 
Budget Officer for the Alabama State De- 
partment of Education, after an extended 
illness, passed away on Wednesday, April 3, 
1985; and 

Whereas, Dr. Williams served education 
both as a teacher and as an administrator 
and devoted his entire career to education; 
and 

Whereas, Dr. Williams, a native of 
Greensboro, Alabama, was educated in the 
public schools of Alabama, receiving his BA 
Degree from Huntingdon College, his MST 
Degree from Middle Tennessee State Uni- 
versity and his Ed.D. Degree from the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, was truly a devoted edu- 
cator whose first love and concern was for 
the school children of this State; and 

Whereas, his quiet confidence and assur- 
ance and expertise will be sorely missed 
both in the Department and throughout the 
State of Alabama; and 

Whereas, Dr. Williams served for several 
years in the State Department of Education 
in administering Federal Programs as well 
as most recently serving as Departmental 
Budget Officer: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, That the 
Alabama State Board of Education hereby 
expresses its deep sorrow and concern to 
members of Dr. Williams’ family in their be- 
reavement and pays tribute to this out- 
standing member of the State Department 
of Education for his many contributions to 
the Department of Education in Alabama, 
and 
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Be it further resolved, That copies of this 
resolution be sent to Dr. Williams’ widow 
and sons to know that the Alabama State 
Board of Education is saddened by the 
tragic loss of this dedicated young man. 

Not many people achieve the meas- 
ure of admiration and respect that Dr. 
Williams enjoyed. His life and work 
should serve as a memorial to him for 
all time in the State of Alabama be- 
cause he truly loved serving the 
people. He left many fond memories, 
and I am sure that this fine, outstand- 
ing gentleman will never be forgotten. 


IT’S COSTLY WHEN JUDGES 
LEGISLATE 


HON. JACK FIELDS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, long ago, 
many Federal judges took it upon 
themselves to write law, not interpret 
it as the Constitution had intended. 
This tendency among some Federal 
judges has concerned many Ameri- 
cans—including the editors of a great 
newspaper in my district, The Bay- 
town Sun in Baytown, TX. 

On April 25, there appeared in The 
Baytown Sun an editorial entitled, 
“It’s Costly When Judges Legislate.” I 
commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

The editorial points out that Federal 
judges should interpret, not legislate. 
Unelected Federal judges, with life 
tenure, all too often have overridden 
the wishes of citizens and elected offi- 
cials alike in ordering massive busing 
plans, so-called “affirmative action” 
hiring policies, massive and costly 
prison reforms, etc. Actions such as 
these are not interpretations of law. 
Instead, they are a form of judicial ac- 
tivism never envisioned by the Found- 
ing Fathers who wrote our Constitu- 
tion. And quite frankly, life tenure all 
too effectively insulates Federal 
judges from public opinion. 

I commend the editors of the Bay- 
town Sun for their excellent editorial 
on this most pressing problem. And I 
hope all the Members of this body will 
take a moment and consider this edito- 
rial. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 

[From the Baytown Sun, April 25, 1985] 

IT’S COSTLY WHEN JUDGES LEGISLATE 

Harris County and the state are in trouble 
with two federal judges whose decisions 
have already cost taxpayers millions of dol- 
lars and will call for greater expenditures 
before court battles end. 

Judge William Wayne Justice of Tyler has 
been in a running argument with state offi- 
cials over prison reform for several years, 
and has now ordered the Texas Department 
of Corrections to initiate special programs 
for mentally retarded inmates. 

Judge Carl Bue of Houston is threatening 
to hold the sheriff and members of Commis- 
sioners Court in contempt for failing to 
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carry out his order to hire 300 new jail 
guards. 

Judge Justice told TDC officials it is “pa- 
tiently unacceptable” for the state to tie the 
mentally retarded programs to increased 
funding from the Legislature. He rebuked 
state officials for saying full implementa- 
tion of the programs depends upon whether 
the Legislature provides funding for them. 

Judge Justice should tell the state how to 
put these programs in effect without fund- 
ing. He indicates he believes it can be done. 

Several weeks ago, Judge Bue ordered 
Commissioners Court to hire 300 more 
guards for the new county jail, which he 
forced the county to build, within 60 days 
from the date of his order. 

Now he is saying he wants the guards 
hired, regardless of whether there is any 
money to pay them. Because commissioners 
have not acted on his order, they are likely 
to be held in contempt. This means more 
expensive litigation will result as commis- 
sioners appeal. They might even wind up in 
jail. 

How long are federal judges going to con- 
tinue to legislate before they are stopped? 
The people should challenge their authority 
to rewrite laws in violation of state and fed- 
eral Constitutions. 


JADIN WONG 
HON. NORMAN Y. MINETA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. MINETA. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to ask you and our colleagues in 
the House of Representatives to join 
me in recognizing the achievements of 
Jadin Wong, an American of Asian an- 
cestry who has greatly contributed to 
the cultural enrichment of our coun- 
try. 

For many years, Jadin has bright- 
ened the lives of people all over the 
world with a variety of performances. 
Whether on screen or stage, whether 
in dance or comedy or drama, she has 
always been the true professional— 
giving an exciting performance no 
matter how large the crowd. 

And while Jadin has entertained us, 
she has been making history. Jadin 
was one of the first Americans of Chi- 
nese ancestry to break the racial bar- 
riers that severely limited the oppor- 
tunities of Asians in the American en- 
tertainment industry. Whereas before 
Asians could only get jobs in the in- 
dustry in stereotypical roles, portray- 
ing coolies, cooks, and servants, Jadin 
was recognized for her talents as a 
dancer and an actress. She danced for 
the San Francisco Opera Ballet and 
appeared in several major Broadway 
plays, including “The King and I” and 
“The World of Suzie Wong.” 

Throughout her career, Jadin has 
always been willing to give her time 
and talents in the service of her coun- 
try. She has logged over 2,000 hours 
entertaining U.S. troops here and in 
Europe and Asia, including Vietnam. 
Lest we think this was an easy task 
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taken lightly, I would like to tell my 
colleagues that on her way to enter- 
taining troops in Europe she had to 
bail out of a military transport air- 
craft. 

Jadin Wong is a true entertainer. 
She is a true professional. Her long 
career reflects her professional and 
cultural accomplishments and a strong 
commitment to her profession, her 
heritage, and her country. 

Mr. Speaker, this week, on the occa- 
sion of her birthday, I ask my col- 
leagues in the House of Representa- 
tives to join me in recognizing Jadin 
Wong and in congratulating her for 
her accomplishments.e 


SPEECH OF MR. JACK McMUR- 
RAY AT THE INAUGURATION 
OF THE PHILIPPINE AMERICAN 
REPUBLICAN FORCE, FRIDAY, 
MAY 17, 1985 


HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


e Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I had the honor to speak at 
the kick off dinner of a new political 
organization, the Philippine-American 
Republican Force. The statements 
made by Mr. Jack McMurray at the in- 
augural dinner were truly impressive 
and I submit them for our historical 
record. 

Mr. Presiding Officer, distinguished guests 
and friends, fellow Republicans, ladies and 
gentlemen: it is indeed heartwarming to see 
so many distinguished and dear friends here 
tonight. And so many Kababayans, my 
fellow Filipino Americans. You honor us 
highly with your presence. You have made 
this occasion a most auspicious and worthy 
undertaking. Your fellowship is most deeply 
appreciated. I thank you, from the bottom 
of my heart, for your sharing this historic 
evening with us. 

We are gathered here tonight to bear wit- 
ness to and to celebrate the emergence of, 
or the birth of, if you will, of a new move- 
ment by, of, and for the Filipino Americans 
in southern California. 

This movement, which we have named 
Philippine American Republican Force, is 
founded upon the firm belief and conviction 
that every Filipino American must actively 
participate in the ongoing processes of im- 
proving his/her community, developing 
more effective government instrumental- 
ities, and a better, stronger American socie- 
ty. In short, this movement proposes to pro- 
vide a practical avenue by which Filipino 
Americans can be actively involved in the 
noble and worthy task of nation-building. 
For such, in fact, is the duty of every Ameri- 
can, regardless of origin or ethnic back- 
ground. 

To put things in perspective, let me turn 
to a little bit of history. 

When Admiral George Dewey sailed into 
Manila Bay in 1898 and defeated the Span- 
ish fleet, the lives and fortunes of the Filipi- 
nos, our forefathers, and every generation 
thereafter, became inextricably entwined 
with America. The fiercest freedom fighters 
of Aguinaldo were also conquered, not so 
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much in the field of battle, as they were by 
the American ideals of freedom, liberty and 
justice. To make a long story short, Filipi- 
nos soon adopted, as their own, the Ameri- 
can system of government, American social 
and economic institutions, and American 
system of education—how many of you can 
recall, as students, having to recite from 
memory Lincoln's Getteysburg Address and 
the Preamble to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and stanza after stanza of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow’s poems? Remem- 
ber? In short, Filipino adopted the Ameri- 
can way of life. Did you know that the Phil- 
ippines, with a population of over 50 mil- 
lion, is the 3rd largest English-speaking 
country in the world? Only the U.S. and 
Great Britain have more English-speaking 
people. 

It is a fact of history that the commit- 
ment of the Filipinos to the ideals of Ameri- 
can democracy and the American way of life 
is lasting and complete. It is nothing short 
of amazing that this transformation had 
taken place in less than half a century. But 
it did. It was tested time and time again in 
the battlefields of Bataan and Corrigidor 
and Korea. Side by side, Filipinos and Amer- 
icans fought and died to defend and reserve 
freedom and the ideals of democracy they 
shared. Such is the unique friendship and 
relationship between Filipinos and Ameri- 
cans, unparalleled in history. Some years 
back, a petition for statehood for the Philip- 
pines—to become the 5lst State of the 
Union—was circulated in the islands. An 
overwhelming four and a half million Filipi- 
nos signed the petition. One thousand or so 
local politicians opposed it. And the rest had 
no opinion one way or the other. 

It is also a fact of history that Filipino im- 
migrants regarded America as a land of op- 
portunity. America is a place where hard 
work and perseverance are fully rewarded. 
In the fields of Hawaii and California, to 
the factories of the East and the Midwest, 
to the fishing fleets and canneries of 
Alaska, those early immigrants went and la- 
bored and worked and sacrificed and perse- 
vered. Others studied at the great American 
universities; Harvard, Yale, MIT, University 
of Michigan, University of Chicago, Stan- 
ford, University of California and others. 
There were laborers and farmers, doctors, 
nurses, teachers, businessmen, community 
workers, and others. They were honest, 
hardworking and law-abiding. 

Filipino Americans today comprise the 
largest Pacific Asian ethnic community in 
California. If my extrapolation of popula- 
tion data is correct, there are nearly half a 
million Filipino Americans in this State. 
Large concentrations of this ethnic popula- 
tion are found in Los Angeles County and in 
Orange County. Professionals, entrepre- 
neurs and skilled workers, Filipino Ameri- 
cans today make a significant contribution 
to the economic and cultural growth of Cali- 
fornia communities, especially in southern 
California. They also represent a political 
force of major proportions. 

Given these numbers, given our heritage 
of American democratic institutions, are Fil- 
ipino Americans doing their duty as citizens 
by active participation in the political proc- 
ess of their communities today? Are we ac- 
tively involved in preserving and strength- 
ening the institutions of freedom and de- 
mocracy in our society? Are we being recog- 
nized, being given ample and meaningful 
participation in the political processes that 
shape public policy and dictate programs of 
government that often affect all of us? 

Sad to say, Filipino Americans today are 
very much underrepresented at practically 
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every level of the political process and gov- 
ernment instrumentalities. In this respect, 
and in proportion to their numbers, Filipino 
Americans pale in comparison to other 
ethnic minorities. Are we willing to let 
things continue as they are? Are you satis- 
fied being under-represented? Are you satis- 
fied being under-recognized? Are you willing 
to stand by the wayside as spectators rather 
than as active participants and leaders in 
the political processes taking place in your 
community? In our State? In our country? I 
say, no! The time has come for us to actively 
participate. To be duly recognized. To be 
amply and meaningfully represented. 

The Philippine American Republican 
Force, which we inaugurate tonight, is a 
tangible and dynamic expression of the 
desire of Filipino Americans to be involved 
and to participate actively in the political 
processes of this nation. Its main objective 
is to develop unity of purpose among Filipi- 
no Americans and to establish an ongoing 
program of citizenship education and mean- 
ingful participation in the political process- 
es at all levels. It will provide a forum 
through which Filipino Americans can 
manifest their concerns and interest in mat- 
ters involving political issues and public 
policy. Due recognition and acceptance of 
Filipino American political leadership shall 
be a major goal. It will seek to insure that 
Filipino Americans are amply represented 
and duly recognized at all levels of govern- 
ment instrumentalities. 

The Filipino American Republican Force 
is a compelling ideal. Its time has come. Its 
goals are clear. Its challenges are manifold. 
Its opportunities are unlimited. Let us re- 
solve, therefore, to insure its success. 

Thank you.e 


WORLD TRADE WEEK 
HON. ALBERT G. BUSTAMANTE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


è Mr. BUSTAMANTE. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to endorse many of the 
statements made in the interest of 
stimulating small business exports. Be- 
cause this is World Trade Week—and 
because the observance of such a week 
inevitably reminds us of our current 
trade deficit of $200 billion—we must 
get involved in exploring ways to im- 
prove our ability to export. 

There are many trade barriers con- 
fronting small businesses wishing to 
export. Overcoming the obstacles is 
not easy—it will require a committed 
determination to succeed. Currently, 
small businesses consider exporting 
tremendously risky. Intimidated by 
the consequences of failure—of having 
to do without guarantees—small busi- 
nesses have not responded aggressively 
to the challenge to export. That reluc- 
tance, however, is no excuse for gov- 
ernment to withdraw from its respon- 
sibility to counsel small businesses and 
to encourage them to seek out new 
markets for what they produce. Gov- 
ernment must continue to foster small 
business export potential. Internation- 
al trade and the maintenance of a rea- 
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sonable trade balance are responsibil- 
ities of the Federal Government, se- 
cured under the Constitution. Our 
policy, then, must aim at educating 
small businesses to the possibility of 
foreign trade and at developing strate- 
gies for competition abroad. Support- 
ive services are needed to provide up- 
to-date demand projections in foreign 
capitals. Government participation in 
the form of risk reduction is also war- 
ranted. 

Small businesses are innovative. The 
products and processes they offer are 
unique and often more specialized 
than what is available from larger 
firms. They possess lower administra- 
tive costs, do not require enormous 
amounts of venture capital and can 
pass on savings in inventory manage- 
ment to buyers. 

These advantages, which explain so 
much of the success of small business 
in domestic markets, are applicable 
abroad. 

We should not forget the enormous 
potential for job creation an introduc- 
tion to foreign markets would entail. 
And with our large trade deficit, no 
prospective exporter should be dis- 
couraged or ignored. Small businesses 
in a position to export—numbering 
20,000 as estimated by the General Ac- 
counting Office—deserve the Govern- 
ment’s support.e@ 


CUBAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 
HON. LAWRENCE J. SMITH 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
on May 20 we celebrated the 83d anni- 
versary of a free Cuba. In 1902, the 
United States granted Cuba its inde- 
pendence since the island had been an 
American protectorate after the Span- 
ish-American War. Cuban Independ- 
ence Day is a symbol for the possibili- 
ty of democracy and freedom in Latin 
America. 

Cuba today unfortunately does not 
enjoy the benefits of democracy and 
freedom. The people of Cuba live 
under a repressive totalitarian govern- 
ment led by the Communist Fidel 
Castro. The Cuban people are denied 
the freedom of press, assembly, and re- 
ligion for which they fought and 
which they deserve. 

Jose Marti and other patriots devot- 
ed their lives to ending Spanish coloni- 
al rule in Cuba. These courageous indi- 
viduals fought to bring about a gov- 
ernment with democratic principles. 
Today all Cubans who share the hope 
for a free and democratic Cuba either 
have been forced to flee the island or 
are imprisoned by the brutal Castro 
regime. 

The United States salutes these 
brave Cuban patriots who fought to 
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bring democracy to their nation by 
commemorating the independence of 
Cuba.e@ 


IMPORTANT BANKING 
CONCERNS 


HON. CARROLL HUBBARD, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


è Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to share with my colleagues 
the April 25, 1985, letter that I re- 
ceived from Mr. Chris Gilson, director 
of an industrial bank in the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, which I believe 
will be of great interest. 

Mr. Gilson of Lexington, KY, has 
written to me about his concerns re- 
garding legislation that is pending 
before the House Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs and 
which will be brought to the full 
House for debate and a vote. 

Mr. Gilson’s views about the impor- 
tance of industrial banks are timely, 
and his letter follows: 


APRIL 25, 1985. 
Re: Bank Definition Act/H.R. 20. 
Hon. CARROLL HUBBARD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am writing as a Di- 
rector of an industrial bank in Kentucky to 
bring your attention to the subject legisla- 
tion, currently pending before the House, 
which would have a detrimental effect on 
the safety and soundness of industrial 
banks. 

HR 20 would redefine “bank” for purposes 
of the Bank Holding Company Act to in- 
clude any FDIC-insured institution. Such a 
redefinition would require industrial banks 
owned by out of state bank holding compa- 
nies to either divest themselves of FDIC in- 
surance or be classified as a bank. 

This is particularly untimely legislation. 
Without the authority to offer FDIC insur- 
ance, industrial banks would be forced to 
rely on the private deposit insurance 
system. Considering the uncertainties sur- 
rounding state insurance funds in the wake 
of the collapse of the Ohio Deposit Guaran- 
tee Fund, it would be unwise to further 
burden that system. 

Furthermore, this legislation comes just 
three years after Congress enacted legisla- 
tion (The Garn-St Germain Act of 1982) 
which authorized FDIC insurance for indus- 
trial banks as a means of providing competi- 
tive equity with other state-chartered finan- 
cial institutions. At that time, industrial 
banks acted in good faith to provide such in- 
surance to the public. 

Industrial banks play a vital role in sup- 
porting the economy of our state and many 
of them are owned by out-of-state bank 
holding companies that have invested heavi- 
ly in Kentucky’s economy. These industrial 
banks provide many benefits as financial in- 
termediaries and also are sources of employ- 
ment and state and local taxes. Enactment 
of any proposal which would expand the 
definition of “bank” to include FDIC in- 
sured institutions would have a negative 
impact on your state’s residential and busi- 
ness communities. 
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I understand that the growth of ‘‘nonbank 
banks” is an issue of great concern to Con- 
gress. However, it would be both unwise and 
unfair to pass legislation denying industrial 
banks the authority to offer FDIC insur- 
ance to their customers. 

I hope you agree that this issue deserves 
careful consideration and that legislation 
can be enacted in the 99th Congress that 
preserves the viability of industrial banks. 

Sincerely, 
CHRIS GILSON, 
Lexington, KY.@ 


TRIBUTE TO DEBRA SCHATZ 


HON. MICKEY LELAND 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. LELAND. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing legislation to rename 
the Westheimer Station Post Office in 
Houston, TX, the “Debra Sue Schatz 
Post Office Building.” Miss Schatz was 
a letter carrier who was brutally mur- 
dered on duty, June 7, 1984, as she de- 
livered mail. Here was a young woman, 
only 23 years old, who had volun- 
teered to complete the route of an- 
other carrier. As she enterd a home in 
the affluent Memorial section, she was 
attacked, shot several times and her 
body dumped in a wooded area. 

The Debra Schatz case attracted na- 
tional attention and so galvanized the 
Houston area, that her murder trial 
was moved several hundred miles away 
from Houston. Miss Schatz’ accused 
killer was recently convicted and has 
been sentenced to 75 years in prison. 

However, that is not the end of this 
case. Letter carriers are still haunted 
by the specter of this tragedy. They 
are fearing for their safety and con- 
cerned about measures to prevent this 
type of tragedy from occurring again. 
In an effort to forge ahead—but not to 
forget—the letter carriers at the 
Westheimer Station, where Miss 
Schatz worked, have planned a memo- 
rial garden in her honor. I would like 
to go one step further and rename the 
Westheimer Station in her honor. My 
efforts come at a time when postal and 
Federal employees are frequently ma- 
ligned and used as scapegoats by the 
Reagan administration. Too little is 
said in support and praise of these 
dedicated men and women. Naming 
the post office in honor of one such 
dedicated professional would go a long 
way toward healing the wounds left by 
Miss Schatz’ shocking death and 
would be a lasting tribute not only to 
Miss Schatz, but to all letter carriers 
who day in and day out devote their 
lives to serving the citizens of their 
communities. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
legislation. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker.e 
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PUT A HUMAN FACE ON 
FEDERAL BUDGET 


HON. BARNEY FRANK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, recently 
a very eloquent and thoughtful letter 
about the Federal budget appeared in 
the Attleboro Sun Chronicle, written 
by Rev. Maurice Proulx. As we begin 
our consideration of the Federal 
budget, I hope my colleagues will be 
moved by the logic and compassion 
that motivates Father Proulx and I 
ask that his letter be printed here. 

{From the Sun Chronicle, May 7, 1985] 

Put A HUMAN FACE ON FEDERAL BUDGET 
To the EDITOR: 

As the national debate continues over the 
deficit, we are amazed that most of our 
members of Congress have not seriously 
considered deep cuts in military spending. 

Defense spending will rise dramatically in 
FY 1986, by $31.2 billion, if the Administra- 
tion budget proposal is accepted. 

It is equally amazing that there are $280 
billion of unobligated funds sitting in the 
bank for the Pentagon to spend, an increase 
from $92 billion in ’80. 

Defense outlays are at a 39-year peak. Not 
since 1946, including the years of the 
Korean and Vietnam wars, have military 
outlays been so high. 

The administration is asking Congress to 
approve for the Pentagon $313.7 billion for 
1986, a $29 billion increase over 1985. 

Unanswered questions abound. Why are 
2.1 million military personnel required? A 
study some years ago demonstrated that 1.6 
million would suffice—with a saving of at 
least $30 billion. Why are old battleships 
being renovated? Is there a defensible plan 
to spend the $4.9 billion that will be re- 
quested for “Star Wars” in 1987? 

At the same time, the proposed adminis- 
tration budget will cut housing for the el- 
derly and handicapped, entitlement pro- 
grams for the poor and jobs programs—the 
only hope for those caught in the cycle of 
poverty. 

Our community needs health care in gen- 
eral, home health care in particular, hous- 
ing, food for the hungry. All call for atten- 
tion, compassion and our tax dollars. 

We urge our city council and state legisla- 
tors to speak up and pressure our congres- 
sional delegation to put a human face on 
the federal budget. 

National priorities must shift from mili- 
tary waste, over-spending, and unnecessary 
weapons to addressing human suffering, 
both at home and abroad. Think what cre- 
ative initiatives could be launched to help 
Africa cope with famine, on the price-tag of 
the MX missile or military cost over-runs? 

Rev. MAURICE PROULX.® 


A SALUTE TO SEVENTH 
DISTRICT GRADUATES 


HON. JOHN T. MYERS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, during the month of May over 
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6,900 seniors will graduate from high 
school in the Seventh Congressional 
District in Indiana. 

In a letter I sent to each graduate I 
reminded them that Thomas Jefferson 
once said: 

Young people are not afraid to follow the 
truth, wherever it may lead, nor to tolerate 
any error so long as reason is left free to 
combat it. 


We; as a people and a nation, must 
never be completely satisfied with 
things as they are today. We must 
always search for a better way and a 
better life. Examine the problems and 
then reach out to find constructive so- 
lutions to these problems, always 
building on those values and truths 
that have proven worthy. 

We are fortunate to live in a great 
country. It needs all of us working to- 
gether to keep it free and protect our 
great resources for future generations. 

In Indiana’s Seventh District, these 
high schools have graduated the fol- 
lowing number of seniors: 

Graduates 
Benton Central High School 
Attica High School 
Covington Community High School.. 
Fountain Central High School 
Tri-West High School 
Brownsburg High School 
Avon High School 
Danville High School... 
Plainfield High School 
Cascade High School 
North Montgomery High School... 
Southmont High School 
Crawfordsville High School.. 
Monrovia High School.... 
Eminence High School... 
Martinsville High School 
Mooresville High School 
Oven Valley High School... 
Rosedale High School 
Montezuma High School 
Rockville High School.... 
Turkey Run High School... 
South Putnam High School .... 
North Putnam High School . 
Cloverdale High School 
Greencastle High School 
Union High School 
North Central High School .. 
Sullivan High School 
Central Catholic High School. 
Jefferson High School 
McCutcheon High School.. 
Harrison High School 
West Lafayette High Schoo)... 
North Vermillion High School 
South Vermillion High School 
North Vigo High School 
South Vigo High School. 
West Vigo High School. 
Seeger High School... 
Northview High School.. 
Clay City High School 

I congratulate the class of 1985 and 
wish that their futures will be filled 
with unlimited success and lasting 
happiness. 
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A TRIBUTE TO MR. SAUL 
WAXLER 


HON. JOE KOLTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. KOLTER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to recog- 
nize the service, devotion, and good 
will of Mr. Saul Waxler on behalf of 
this community and synagogue in In- 
diana, PA. As a result of his generous 
service to the Indiana area, family, 
and friends have come to Saul’s aid in 
his time of great need. 

Mr. Waxler is indeed an admirable 
illustration of a civil-minded individ- 
ual. Mr. Waxler, a retired business- 
man, maintained a successful clothing 
store in Indiana noted for its quality 
of service and customer satisfaction. 
Throughout his business years, Mr. 
Waxler was an active member of the 
Indiana County Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Downtown Indiana 
Businessmen’s Association. Mr. 
Waxler was always the vanguard of 
many undertakings designed to benefit 
Indiana County’s commercial enter- 
prises. 

Moreover, Mr. Waxler has contribut- 
ed his valuable time and professional- 
ism to numerous other organizations 
in Indiana County. Mr. Waxler has un- 
selfishly provided skillful administra- 
tion for: 

Indiana Lions Club (past president); 
Indiana Hospital (board member); In- 
diana Volunteer Fire Association (hon- 
orary member); Indiana Fair Associa- 
tion; Indiana Cancer Association; 
Homer City Bank (board of directors); 
Quartermaster Corps, World War II 
(captain); and the President's Commit- 
tee of the Indiana University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Likewise, Mr. Waxler has been an 
extremely active member of the Beth 
Israel Congregation in Indiana. Some 
of his many activities at Beth Israel 
Congregation include: 

Twice president of Beth Israel Con- 
gregation; served as general chairman 
of the United Jewish Appeal; member 
of the Tri-State Israel Bond Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Waxler has always been known 
for his kindness and helpfulness for 
others less fortunate in society. A 
close friend recently said: 

If Saul Waxler can be described in a sum- 
mation, it would be that if all could live and 
do as he has, there would be no need for 
laws and legal enforcement of any type. 


It is an honor to present to you Mr. 
Speaker a shining constituent, whom I 
am very proud of along with many 
other members of my district, Mr. 
Saul Waxler.@ 
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THE FEDERAL ROLE IN CLEAN 
COAL 


HON. DOUG WALGREN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


e Mr. WALGREN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues an especially significant 
statement by our colleague, MARILYN 
Luoyp of Tennessee, urging Govern- 
ment involvement in the demonstra- 
tion of new energy technologies. Con- 
gresswoman LLOYD emphasized the ne- 
cessity of Government involvement 
through cost sharing and cooperative 
planning if we are to develop technolo- 
gy to burn coal cleanly in hearings 
before the Committee on Science and 
Technology. 

I share Mrs. LiLoynp’s concern that 
the Government moratorium on 
project demonstration has hindered 
the rate of commercialization of badly 
needed new clean coal technologies. 
To simply expect that free market 
forces alone will bring these technol- 
ogies to the marketplace is, I believe, a 
shortsighted approach to our energy 
future. 

I recommend Mrs. LLoyn’s statement 
to all Members who have an interest 
in a balanced energy program: 

DOE REPORT ON EMERGING CLEAN COAL 

TECHNOLOGIES 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Sub- 
committee, I appreciate the opportunity to 
provide my views on this hearing topic. I 
also believe that this hearing is both timely 
and important. The subject of accelerating 
technology integration and development by 
cost-shared government demonstrations of 
clean coal technologies is critical. In recent 
years we on the Committee have seen the 
budgets for civilian energy research and de- 
velopment decline drastically, bringing some 
of these important R&D programs to termi- 
nation and others to a barely viable level of 
research activity. Together with the con- 
stant reductions in the civilian research and 
development budgets, including fossil 
energy base technology efforts, the Admin- 
istration has also implemented a moratori- 
um on government-funded technology de- 
velopment at any meaningful scale placing 
the entire burden for pilot-plant or semi- 
works demonstration projects on the private 
sector. 

The private sector has responded to this 
challenge by coming forth with a multitude 
of high quality proposals in response to the 
recent Administration solicitation for cost- 
shared demonstration proposals. (This 
recent solicitation was admittedly in re- 
sponse to a Congressional mandate.) From 
the published responses to the DOE solicita- 
tion in the November 27, 1984 Federal Reg- 
ister, it is apparent that the private sector is 
keenly interested in the development of 
clean coal technologies but cannot make the 
large financial commitment necessary to 
definitely prove the feasibility of these 
emerging technologies. 

The recently published Department of 
Energy report to the Congress on Emerging 
Clean Coal Technologies contains the stun- 
ning statement that “Federal incentives will 
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not accelerate commercialization of the 
technologies and will be counterproductive 
to their development.” How the DOE can 
substantiate this sweeping conclusion is 
beyond any knowledgeable observers of coal 
R&D. The statement is based on the De- 
partment’s a prior conclusion that only free 
market forces should be allowed to work in 
the selection of the most appropriate ad- 
vanced technologies for coal use. I am aware 
of one project which involves significant 
EPRI funding, the Atmospheric Fluidized 
Bed Combustion (AFBC) project being de- 
veloped jointly with TVA, DOE and the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky in Paducah, 
Kentucky. However, I am at a loss to name 
a specific technology presently being read- 
ied for commercialization at the same scale 
without federal funding. I would also 
remind my colleagues on the Committee 
that while “soft” oil prices and temporary 
“gluts” buy us time, they should neverthe- 
less provide even stronger incentives for fed- 
eral involvement. 

Curiously, while the Department does not 
recommend that federal funds be used for 
demonstration, it does recommend that the 
DOE channel its resources into, or ‘‘concen- 
trate on”, coal R&D. What appears para- 
doxical here is that when we take a look at 
the DOE budget request for the past few 
years for fossil R&D, we see that it has 
steadily declined under OMB pressure. 

In direct contrast to DOE's stated position 
and optimistic, yet unfounded, belief in free 
market forces, the report contains a project 
proposers’ list of the needs for federal as- 
sistance to bring their projects to commer- 
cializaiton. The most common justifications 
for federal assistance were listed as follows: 
(1) the private sector does not have the re- 
quired resources; (2) the proposed projects 
are high technological risks; and (3) federal 
support is required for commercialization of 
processes that address a national need. It 
appears that the private sector does, indeed, 
take a quite different view of commercializa- 
tion than the Department. It is also evident 
from the lack of new commercial clean coal 
technologies entering the marketplace, that 
federal incentives are necessary. 

Ironically, the DOE's own Energy Re- 
search Advisory Board (ERAB) panel report 
makes a strong case for federal involvement 
in commercializing technologies when the 
ultimate user cost-shares the project on at 
least a 50% basis. The panel, in fact, con- 
cludes that the current policy of no federal 
funding for commercialization should be 
changed. The consensus was that the ab- 
sence of federal involvement past the proof- 
of-concept stage has resulted in abandon- 
ment of promising technologies because of 
the significant risks attendant to scaling-up, 
integrating large systems, etc. A federal role 
in these cases would have been anything but 
“counterproductive.” 

Another problem described in the ERAB 
report was the Department of Energy's 
rather poor track record in sustaining its 
contractual obligations with the private 
sector. This was a common concern of our 
private sector witnesses during the ERP 
subcommittee hearings on the FY 1986 
DOE authorization. The outside witnesses 
expressed their frustration at the ‘‘some- 
time” partnership they encountered with 
the Department and the disruptive influ- 
ence on their research efforts of uneven fi- 
nancial support for the projects. 

I believe it is even more important to pro- 
vide some government funding for demon- 
stration projects in light of the recently re- 
leased Office of Technology Assessment 
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(OTA) report on offshore oil and gas re- 
serves. The OTA report concludes that the 
1981 Department of Interior estimates of 
offshore oil and gas reserves were over 
stated by a wide margin. Recent explora- 
tions have been disappointing in terms of 
discovery of additional reserves. Also, the 
costly development of some of these re- 
serves is a factor to be considered when we 
attempt to plan for our future energy secu- 
rity. To have the “supply-oriented"” Admin- 
istration announce these pessimistic pros- 
pects is compelling evidence to dispel the il- 
lusions cast by today’s “glut” and “soft” 
prices. 

I understand that the Department is 
under some contraints imposed on it by the 
Office of Management and Budget (OMB) 
regarding any implementation of the Con- 
gressional directive to fund clean coal tech- 
nology demonstration projects. Unfortu- 
nately, the Department's lack of interest in 
fulfiling the spirit of Congressional man- 
date is so great that relative technical as- 
sessments and any ranking of the projects 
are completely lacking. I am disappointed 
with the quality of this first effort and hope 
to see much improvement in the DOE's 
promised supplemental assessment. I would 
hope that the enthusiasm shown in the pri- 
vate sector's response will be sustained at a 
high level until the Department chooses to 
implement the spirit of the Congressional 
mandate. 

In order to work around inadequacies and 
inconsistencies in Departmental policy, I 
would like to recommend two courses of 
action which I believe would give the De- 
partment more certain guidance for devel- 
oping clean coal research programs. This is 
the type of policy directive which the Con- 
gress itself has attempted to provide for the 
past several years. My first proposal is to 
transfer some additional funds from the 
SFC Energy Security Reserve fund and pro- 
vide it to the Department of Energy for use 
in complementary projects for clean coal 
technology development including small 
coal conversion pilot plants. This money 
would be a supplement to any other funding 
authorized for fossil R&D for use by the 
Department. The beleaguered Synthetic 
Fuels Corporation still has $7.9 billion re- 
maining in already appropriated monies, but 
I'm afraid that it is very likely that some of 
this funding will never be utilized for its in- 
tended purpose. The changing public per- 
ception and unfortunate perceived lack of 
urgency with respect to our national energy 
needs are all part of the changing climate 
for the federal development of synfuels in 
the private sector and in the Congress. 
These factors, albeit regrettable, are point- 
ing toward a further reduction in the SFC's 
already reduced resource base even though 
there is a mix of projects before the Corpo- 
ration which merit some funding. It thus 
makes sense to me to redirect up to $1 bil- 
lion in funding into the companion clean 
coal technology development and demon- 
stration program now before us in the likely 
event that the SFC certainly will not 
commit the entire $7.9 billion. 

I do plan to introduce a modified version 
of my Clean Coal Technology Development 
and Utilization Act, a bill which I originally 
proposed in the 98th Congress. In fact, the 
proposal I just outlined, which is similar to 
the transfer provisions of the earlier ver- 
sion, will be included in the updated version 
of the bill. 

My second proposal deals with the $750 
million provided for clean coal technology 
development in last year’s continuing reso- 
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lution on Interior Appropriations. I suggest 
that our Committee take a positive ap- 
proach by passing a generic authorization 
bill which would delineate the categories of 
projects which should be funded by the De- 
partment and provide some carefully craft- 
ed yet broad guidelines for their implemen- 
tation. In the past I have taken the position 
that it is inappropriate to micromanage the 
Department and I still believe that. Howev- 
er, realizing that we have limited resources, 
I think that a cautious, cost-shared develop- 
ment plan between the Department of 
Energy and the industrial performers will 
be money well spent for our energy future. I 
also believe that we should not abrogate our 
responsibility as an authorizing committee 
to appropriations. If the Congress must act 
because DOE refuses to come forward with 
criteria for project selection in terms of 
technological maturity, ete., we should “bite 
the bullet.” 

Finally, I would like to comment on the 
demonstration of emerging clean coal tech- 
nologies within the context of acid precipi- 
tation. I have been an outspoken advocate 
of the need to intensify our research effort 
into cause-effect relationships in “acid rain” 
chemistry. Therefore, it is reassuring that 
the request for this research program re- 
ceived a substantial increased in FY 1986; it 
is still the sole avenue to any reasonable 
cost/benefits analysis. 

In concert with this focused acid rain re- 
search program, I believe we also need to 
continue our work on developing clean coal 
technologies and bringing them into the 
marketplace. Whether our research results 
show that sulfur dioxide is determined to be 
the major factor in acid precipitation or not, 
we do need to utilize this important natural 
resource in an environmentally sound 


manner. This relatively small investment in 
our energy future will surely serve as an in- 
surance policy for a healthy future energy 


supply. 

We have the opportunity to lay out a 
DOE clean coal technology program which 
complements a limited SFC program on di- 
verse synfuel technologies. We must ignore 
the illusory supply circumstances which ob- 
scure our long-term liquid fuels problem. 
We are running out of gas and oil and we 
must burn coal cleanly to complement nu- 
clear energy for a balanced supply of both 
electricity and related industrial process 
heat. 

It would require an extended discussion to 
adequately document the difficulties which 
have faced the synfuels programs in the 
SFC, but two points are worth stating: First, 
the Administration’s ambivalency and inep- 
titude in handling SFC matters, aggravated 
by Congressional obstructionism and med- 
dling on the part of SFC opponents, have 
diverted industry resources which might 
have better been devoted elsewhere. This is 
particularly true on the unproductive case 
where the Corporation withdrew solicita- 
tions after project teams were already hard 
at work and considerable efforts were made 
in developing proposals and supporting ac- 
tivities to refine designs. Second, although, 
in this deficit climate it is particularly easy 
for Members to support the “sham cut” in 
the Energy Security Reserve (since virtually 
no outlays are involved), we cannot wish 
away our long-term liquid fuels problems. 
We have not even achieved technical confi- 
dence in converting coal to oil and gas at 
significant scale, no less improved the eco- 
nomics of these schemes. Since lead times of 
interest are certainly a decade or more for 
these technologies, we can now project our 
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synfuels uncertainty into the end of the 
next decade. We simply must identify the 
most promising conversion processes now so 
that we can have clean coal technologies by 
the late nineties because the oil and gas 
route will become a “dead end” early in the 
next century.e 


TRIBUTE TO TOADY JONES’ 
GENERAL STORE 


HON. RICHARD C. SHELBY 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


è Mr. SHELBY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to share with my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives a delightful 
story that appeared in the Montgom- 
ery Advertiser written by Dale Wilson 
of the paper’s staff. It is a wonderful 
account of Toady Jones’ general store 
in Fosters, AL. 

Following is the enjoyable story: 

Toapy Jones’ GENERAL STORE CAPTURES 

COUNTRY FLAVOR 


Fosters.—‘Pop” Booth pulled up in his 
pickup truck, stretched his legs a bit and 
sauntered over to Toady Jones’ general 
store. 

“This where Toady Jones lives?” he said 
in a casual, country drawl. “Yeah, Pop, 
come on in ta th’ house,” Toady answered. 

Booth sat down opposite Jones and the 
two were silent for a while. 

“Your lights go out last night?” Jones 
asked Booth. Booth said yes. Toady said his 
did, too—must have been something wrong 
with the electricity—and a good conversa- 
tion had begun. 

Booth stayed 15 minutes or so, long 
enough to drink a cola and share the local 
news with a couple of other customers. 
Then he said his goodbyes, climbed into his 
truck and drove off. Toady left his seat only 
when a customer came up and asked if he 
had any Cannonball plug tobacco. 

It’s that way most every morning around 
Toady Jones’ general store, the heart of 
downtown Fosters and communications 
center for most of the area. 

Want to know if the fish are biting today? 
Where the pulpwooders are cutting? Who's 
hiring in the county and who isn’t? Who's 
down in the bed and who's up and about? 
Hang around Toady’s, the quintessential 
Alabama county store. You'll find out. 

Toady Jones—yes, that’s a nickname; Em- 
mett’s his real one, but he’s been called 
Toady all his life. He’s run this tin-roofed, 
two-gas-pump place on the side of State 
Road 11 just south of Tuscaloosa for the 
past 13 years. 

Before that a fellow named Burns had it, 
and before that...well, who knows. 
Owners’ names tend to get lost when a store 
like this one is at least 120 years old. 

“Oh yes, at least, and maybe 150 years 
old,” Jones says. “It was a doctor's office 
once, and a schoolhouse once—Mrs. Chippy 
Smith taught in it; back then they didn’t 
have grades, only books. 

“It’s been moved three times. Used to be 
right across the road over there. People 
have lived in it, and it was once the Fosters 
Post Office. Really, ain't no tellin’ what all 
it's been.” 

From what the Oliver family, the ones 
who owned the store until recently, call tell, 
Toady Jones’ store was built for Dr. David 
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Foster and his partner, a Dr. Nichols, who 
had a partnership before and during the 
Civil War. Then it turned into the local 
school and finally a general store and small 
post office, complete with three rooms in 
back and a hole cut in the front that served 
as a letter drop. 

The new Fosters Post Office across the 
street from the store, looking as freshly 
scrubbed as a kid going to Sunday school, 
took away some of the store’s duties, but 
that hasn't hurt Toady’s business any. He’s 
sold enough gasoline, colas, worms and 
canned goods to raise his kids and put his 
wife, Gaynell, through college. 

Weatherbeaten and footworn would be a 
nice way of describing the store. 

The outer coat of paint is peeling and the 
sign that was painted on one side of the tin 
roof has been obscured by sun, rain and 
time. The other side has a sign that reads, 
“See Beautiful Rock City World’s 8th 
Wonder,” and it is holding up nicely. 

It looks so old-time country that a Huey- 
town artist named Frank Andrus set up his 
easel in the gravel parking lot one day and 
captured the store’s image in pen and ink. A 
print now hangs in the Fosters Post Office, 
and Gaynell bought Toady one for a Christ- 
mas present. 

Inside the store, the original floors have 
been covered by at least two layers of ply- 
wood, and it’s still wearing through in spots 
where people stand and pay. The floor leans 
here and there and creaks and groans when 
you walk over it. 

Today’s inventory includes the necessi- 
ties—bread, canned and frozen goods, sugar, 
cereal and the like, but no meat or fresh 
vegetables—plus the stuff that only a good 
country store should carry. 

Like inside the drink box, where you'll 
find I.B.C. root beer, Buffalo Rock ginger 
ale, Sun Crest peach drink and other colas. 
On top are cartons of worms and “Charlie 
Blood B's” catfish dough bait. Nearby are 
fishing lures, lines, hooks and floats, ciga- 
rettes, motor oil, hats, tin buckets, chewing 
tobacco, cane poles and candy—but no beer. 
“Don't drink it and don’t believe in it,” 
Jones says. 

Then there’s the real country stuff. Along 
one wall are scrub boards for washing, ax 
handles, tubs and lard cans, even plow lines 
for mule teams. Country stuff you'd expect 
to find only in a store like Toady’s. 

There’s a couple of other stores up the 
road, but “this is the only country store 
around,” Jones says, and no one in Fosters 
doubts his word. 

Jones lifted the brim of his maroon and 
white “Roll Tide” cap to show where doc- 
tors had to put in a plate 17 years ago. 
“Gave me up for dead,” he said. “This car- 
load of drunks pulled in front of me, hit me 
head-on, totaled my pickup. They didn’t 
even get hurt.” 

After he recovered, he sold the service sta- 
tion he’d bought in Tuscaloosa and leased 
the grocery store that would soon carry his 
name. 

He knew it well. “I worked here as a kid, 
on Saturday,” he said. He learned about its 
history over the years, sitting on the front 
porch and talking to the old-timers of Fos- 
ters. 

Toady figures he knows 95 percent of the 
2,600 people who live around the town, and 
his greeting to the ones he knows best—his 
regulars—is personable and just for them. 

“Hey, O.J., go inside and get yourself a 
cold drink,” he'll say to O.J. Gast. 
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“T, I got some sweet-potato cakes over 
there. Better get you some before they're all 
gone,” he says to T.O. Blackmon. 

“How many fish you caught, L.A. Two? 
Well, that’s two more'n I caught,” he'll tell 
L.A. Jacobs. 

His store has yielded profits other than 
money, too. One time a man came to the 
store pushing a motorcycle. 

“He took his helmet off and threw it into 
the dumpster, than his tag. I said, ‘What’s 
wrong?” The man replied, ‘Blown head 
gasket. How much will you give me for this?’ 

“I said, ‘I don’t have much. How ’bout 
$10?’ He said, ‘OK, it’s yours.’ It was an "82 
model. He was from Michigan, heading for 
an oil rig in New Orleans. 

“All that was wrong with it was a blown 
fuse and a dead battery. I fixed it up and 
kept it for a while, but couldn't get a tag to 
save me. He didn’t give me a title. Ended up 
givin’ it to my daughter-in-law’s son for 
parts.” 

It gives me the greatest of pleasure 
to share this story with my colleagues 
in the House. I always enjoy stopping 
and visiting with Toady when I am in 
the area having town meetings and 
community visits. Stories such as 
Toady’s are truly a rich part of this 
Nation’s history. I am honored to 
know a man such as Toady Jones and 
certainly wish him the very best in all 
future endeavors. 


GRADUATE MEDICAL 
EDUCATION 


HON. THOMAS J. TAUKE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


è Mr. TAUKE. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, I joined my distinguished col- 
league on the House Aging Commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
REGULA], in introducing legislation to 
amend Medicare’s direct reimburse- 
ment of clinical education. I wish to 
commend Congressman REGULA for his 
leadership in developing reforms for 
graduate medical education funding 
under Medicare. Our bill would discon- 
tinue the current passthrough of ap- 
proved hospital expenses for residents- 
in-training while retaining the pass- 
through arrangement for Nursing and 
Allied Health Care Training Programs. 
Our bill, H.R. 2501, empowers the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services 
to make direct grants to teaching hos- 
pitals in carrying out their approved 
graduate medical education programs. 
The total grant program amount 
would be limited to $1.015 bilion. 
Each fiscal year the cap amount would 
be adjusted by the Consumer Price 
Index to reflect the varying economic 
conditions of our Nation. Institutions 
are given an incentive to function cost 
effectively, and for the first time, a 
system of controlled spending is estab- 
lished. Participants under the program 
are provided the opportunity to have 
input into the administration of the 
grants. This bill is a composite solu- 
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tion of both public and private design. 
I am confident it is a remedy to a very 
difficult problem—the issue of provid- 
ing quality health care at a cost-effec- 
tive price. 


HISTORICAL OBLIGATION 
HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


èe Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, by denying the President’s 
request to support the Democratic Re- 
sistance Forces in Nicaragua in their 
struggle to bring freedom, plurality, 
and self-determination back to that 
embattled nation, Congress has 
opened a flood gate of national sup- 
port for the Nicaraguan people. It is 
support that opponents of the Presi- 
dent’s policy chose to ignore—much to 
their embarrassment. This support is 
becoming more and more evident as 
private groups take up the gauntlet 
and call upon their membership to 
join the crusade against communism 
on our very continent and support 
those who are fighting to restore the 
now-betrayed goals of the 1979 Sandi- 
nista Revolution. This support for the 
freedom fighters is well defended in a 
recent editorial in La Voz Libre—the 
Voice of Freedom—I submit, Mr. 
Speaker, this editorial for our histori- 
cal record. 

As soon as President Reagan returns from 
his trip to the Old World, we are certain 
that there will be an update in develop- 
ments regarding the position of the United 
States and its relationship to the Nicara- 
guan regime, by accentuating the firm posi- 
tion that the White House took to confront 
the blatant challenging and aggressive atti- 
tude of the Sandinistas. 

Undoubtedly, these new developments will 
be important, and will not only affect the 
highest strata of the government, but the 
legislative areas as well, 

There is no doubt that those in the House 
of Representatives who were responsible for 
denying 14 million dollars in aid to the Con- 
tras fighting the Maxist regime in Nicara- 
gua, will have to reflect on recent events 
pertaining to this situation. 

In the first place, these representatives 
are now faced with the challenge launched 
by the Washington Times on Sunday, in 
which they have requested the American 
public to raise the 14 million dollars that 
Congress refused the Contras. 

As the editor of the Washington Times, 
Arnaud Borchgrave said, the attitude of the 
House of Representatives is “shameful” for 
the United States as the leader of the Free 
World. This calls for reparative action, such 
as the Washington newspaper has already 
initiated. 

The freedom fighters cannot continue to 
be victimized by the consequences of disori- 
entation evident in certain American politi- 
cal sectors, that have been deceived by 
growing disinformation. We must recognize 
the fact that this is being ably manipulated 
by the Sandinistas and their spokesmen. 

As expected, this deceit could not contin- 
ue indefinitely, and Daniel Ortega, by his 
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recent visit to Moscow and European com- 
munist centers, has openly demonstrated 
the dependency of his regime on Marxist 
strength. 

Also, there is no doubt, as it has been re- 
peatedly proved, that the Nicaraguan 
people are being victimized by a system that 
has absolutely no concern for their well- 
being, and who are only concerned in keep- 
ing them oppressed, hungry, and with no 
hope for the future. 

For those empowered in Managua, the im- 
portant thing is to strengthen their arma- 
ments, and to distort the minds of children 
and young people, by indoctrinating them 
with sick ideologies that negate individual 
rights and destroy freedom. 

For this reason, if those who are fighting 
to recuperate their homeland are aban- 
doned, definitely, the hopes of these suffer- 
ing people will be abandoned simultaneous- 
ly, and they will be condemned to an indefi- 
nite term of slavery. 

All Americans, regardless of their posi- 
tions, pertaining to the government, as leg- 
islators, or as a part of the multitudinous 
legion of men and women who make up this 
nation, should be fully aware of the truth in 
this situation, and should not allow second- 
ary interpretations of any kind to be kin- 
died. 

This is the essence of definite decision 
that must be completely supported. 

How can one remain apathetic while 
Moscow blatantly, and directly intervenes in 
the internal affairs of a continental nation 
and at the same time puts obstacles in the 
way of the United States government when 
it attempts to aid those sacrificing their 
blood, and even their lives to contain Marx- 
ist expansionism? 

The example of the Washington Times 
demonstrates the reactionary strength of 
American society, when combined, with one 
of their journalistic mediums. The Washing- 
ton Times is the vanguard of what must 
become a crusade in this country to defend, 
not only national security, but the hemi- 
spheric security that, each day, runs a 
greater risk of being destroyed. 

This should also serve to alert those legis- 
lators who, by making the wrong move, 
have created an extremely difficult situa- 
tion that, undoubtedly, will be judged his- 
torically with the same cold attitude that 
they used to make their decision. This error 
demands immediate rectification!e 


H.J. RES. 192 
HON. JAMES V. HANSEN 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to address briefly House Joint 
Resolution 192, which refers the trage- 
dy which befell Armenians in Turkey 
from 1915 to 1923. On first glance, this 
is an appropriate commemorative reso- 
lution dealing with a historical event 
which the resolution’s sponsors main- 
tain is an undisputed fact. Therefore, 
they say, the resolution must be 
passed, even though its charge of 
genocide may do great damage to our 
relations with Turkey. 

Anyone who has studied this ques- 
tion knows that many horrors and 
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massacres were perpetrated in eastern 
Turkey during that period. However, I 
would like to submit for the record an 
article which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post on Sunday, May 19 1985, 
which demonstrates that this is a com- 
plex, historical issue, the facts of 
which are not as clear or well defined 
as they are sometimes represented to 
be in presentations to this House. The 
article raises a serious question as to 
whether the tragic events we have 
been asked to comment upon can, in 
justice, be labled a genocide. Those 
who signed this article are 69 Ameri- 
can scholars from all across the coun- 
try who specialize in Turkish, Otto- 
man, and Middle Eastern studies. 

[From the Washington Post, May 19, 1985] 
ATTENTION, MEMBERS OF THE U.S. HOUSE OF 

REPRESENTATIVES 

The undersigned American academicians 
who specialize in Turkish, Ottoman, and 
Middle Eastern studies are concerned that 
the current language embodied in House 
Joint Resolution 192 is misleading and/or 
inaccurate in several respects. 

Specifically, while fully supporting the 
concept of a “National Day of Remem- 
brance of Man’s Inhumanity to Man,” we 
respectfully take exception to that portion 
of the text which singles out for special rec- 
ognition: 

“.,, the one and one half million people 
of Armenian ancestry who were victims of 
genocide perpetrated in Turkey between 
1915 and 1923...” 


* * s . * 


Our reservations focus on the use of the 
words “Turkey” and “genocide” and may be 
summarized as follows: 

From the fourteenth century until 1922, 
the area currently known as Turkey, or 
more correctly, the Republic of Turkey, was 
part of the territory emcompassing the 
multi-national, multi-religious state known 
as the Ottoman Empire. It is wrong to 
equate the Ottoman Empire with the Re- 
public of Turkey in the same way that it is 
wrong to equate the Hapsburg Empire with 
the Republic of Austria. The Ottoman 
Empire, which was brought to an end in 
1922, by the successful conclusion of the 
Turkish Revolution which established the 
present day Republic of Turkey in 1923, in- 
corporated lands and peoples which today 
account for more than twenty-five distinct 
countries in Southeastern Europe, North 
Africa, and the Middle East, only one of 
which is the Republic of Turkey. The Re- 
public of Turkey bears no responsibility for 
any events which occurred in Ottoman 
times, yet by naming “Turkey” in the Reso- 
lution, its authors have implicitly labeled it 
as guilty of the “genocide” it charges tran- 
spired between 1915 and 1923; 

As for the charge of “genocide,” no signa- 
tory of this statement wishes to minimize 
the scope of Armenian suffering. We are 
likewise cognizant that it cannot be viewed 
as separate from the suffering experienced 
by the Muslim inhabitants of the region. 
The weight of evidence so far uncovered 
points in the direction of serious inter-com- 
munal warfare (perpetrated by Muslim and 
Christian irregular forces), complicated by 
disease, famine, suffering and massacres in 
Anatolia and adjoining areas during the 
First World War. Indeed, throughout the 
years in question, the region was the scene 
of more or less continuous warfare, not 
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unlike the tragedy which has gone on in 
Lebanon for the past decade. The resulting 
death toll among both Muslim and Chris- 
tian communities of the region was im- 
mense. But much more remains to be discov- 
ered before historians will be able to sort 
out precisely responsibility between warring 
and innocent, and to identify the causes for 
the events which resulted in the death or 
removal of large numbers of the eastern An- 
atolian population, Christian and Muslim 
alike. 
. * + * » 


Statesmen and politicians make history, 
and scholars write it. For this process to 
work scholars must be given access to the 
written records of the statesmen and politi- 
cians of the past. To date, the relevant ar- 
chives in the Soviet Union, Syria, Bulgaria 
and Turkey all remain, for the most part, 
closed to dispassionate historians. Until 
they become available the history of the 
Ottoman Empire in the period encompassed 
by H.J. Res. 192 (1915-1923) cannot be ade- 
quately known. 

We believe that the proper position for 
the United States Congress to take on this 
and related issues, is to encourage full and 
open access to all historical archives, and 
not to make charges on historical events 
before they are fully understood. Such 
charges as those contained in H.J. Res. 192 
would inevitably reflect unjustly upon the 
people of Turkey, and perhaps set back ir- 
reparably progress historians are just now 
beginning to achieve in understanding these 
tragic events. 

As the above comments illustrate, the his- 
tory of the Ottoman-Armenians is much de- 
bated among scholars, many of whom do 
not agree with the historical assumptions 
embodied in the wording of H.J. Res. 192. 
By passing the resolution Congress will be 
attempting to determine by legislation 
which side of a historical question is correct. 
Such a resolution, based on historically 
questionable assumptions, can only damage 
the cause of honest historical enquiry, and 
damage the credibility of the American leg- 
islative process. 

SIGNATORIES TO THE STATEMENT ON HOUSE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 192 ADDRESSED TO THE 
MEMBERS OF THE U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


Rifaat Abou-el-Haj, professor of history 
California State University at Long Beach. 

Sarah Moment Atis, associate professor of 
Turkish language and literature, Univ. of 
Wisconsin at Madison. 

Karl Barbir, associate professor of history, 
Siena College (New York). 

Ilhan Basgoz, director of the Turkish 
Studies Program at the Department of 
Uralic and Altaic Studies, Indiana Universi- 


ty. 

Daniel G. Bates, professor of anthropolo- 
gy. Hunter College, City University of New 
York. 

Ulku Bates, professor of art history, 
Hunter College, City College of New York. 

Gustav Bayerle, professor of Uralic and 
Altaic studies, Indiana University. 

Andras G.E. Bodrogligetti, professor of 
Turkic and Iranian languages, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

Kathleen Burrill, associate professor of 
Turkish studies, Columbia University. 

Timothy Childs, professorial lecturer, 
SAIS, Johns Hopkins University. 

Shafiga Daulet, associate professor of po- 
litical science, University of Connecticut. 

Roderic Davison, professor of history, 
George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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Walter Denny, professor of art history 
and Near Eastern studies, University of 
Massachusetts. 

Dr. Alan Duben, anthropologist, research- 
er, New York City. 

Ellen Ervin, research assistant professor 
of Turkish, New York University. 

Caesar Farah, professor of Islamic and 
Middle Eastern history, University of Min- 
nesota. 

Carter Findley, associate professor of his- 
tory, the Ohio State University. 

Michael Finefrock, professor of history, 
College of Charleston. 

Alan Fisher, professor of history, Michi- 
gan State University. 

Cornell Fleischer, assistant professor of 
history, Washington University (Missouri). 

Peter Golden, professor of history, Rut- 
gers University, Newark. 

Tom Goodrich, professor of history, Indi- 
ana University of Pennsylvania. 

Andrew Gould, Ph.D. in Ottoman history, 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 

William Griswold, professor of history, 
Colorado State University. 

Tibor Halasi-Kun, professor emeritus of 
Turkish studies, Columbia University. 

William Hickman, associate professor of 
Turkish, University of California, Berkeley. 

J.C. Hurewitz, professor of government 
emeritus, former director of the Middle East 
Institute (1971-1984), Columbia University. 

John Hymes, professor of history, Glen- 
ville State College, West Virginia. 

Halil Inalcik, university professor of Otto- 
man history and member of the American 
Academy of Arts & Sciences, University of 
Chicago. 

Ralph Jaeckel, visiting assistant professor 
of Turkish, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

Ronald Jennings, associate professor of 
history and Asian studies, University of Illi- 
nois. 

James Kelly, associate professor of Turk- 
ish, University of Utah. 

Kerim Key, adjunct professor, Southeast- 
ern University, Washington, D.C.. 

Metin Kunt, professor of Ottoman histo- 
ry, New York City. 

Frederick Latimer, associate professor of 
history, retired, University of Utah. 

Avigdor Levy, professor of history, Bran- 
deis University. 

Bernard Lewis, Cleveland E. Dodge Pro- 
fessor of Near Eastern History, Princeton 
University. 

Dr. Heath W. Lowry, Institute of Turkish 
Studies, Inc., Washington, D.C. 

Justin McCarthy, associate professor of 
history, University of Louisville. 

Jon Mandaville, professor of the history 
of the Middle East, Portland State Universi- 
ty (Oregon). 

Michael Meeker, professor of anthropolo- 
gy, University of California at San Diego. 

Rhoads Murphy, assistant professor of 
Middle Eastern languages and cultures and 
history, Columbia University. 

Thomas Naff, professor of history and di- 
rector, Middle East Research Institute, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Pierre Oberling, professor of history, 
Hunter College of the City of University of 
New York. 

William Ochsenwald, associate professor 
of history, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Robert Olson, associate professor of histo- 
ry, University of Kentucky. 

William Peachy, assistant professor of the 
Judaic and Near Eastern languages and lit- 
eratures, the Ohio State University. 
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Donald Quataert, associate professor of 
history, University of Houston. 

Howard Reed, professor of history, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. 

Dankwart Rustow, distinguished universi- 
ty professor of political science, City Univer- 
sity Graduate School, New York. 

Ezel Kural Shaw, associate professor of 
history, California State University, North- 
ridge. 

Stanford Shaw, professor of history, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 

Elaine Smith, Ph.D in Turkish history, re- 
tired Foreign Service Officer, Washington, 
D.C. 

Grace M. Smith, visting lecturer in Turk- 
ish, University of California at Berkeley. 

John Masson Smith, Jr., professor of his- 
tory, University of California at Berkeley, 

Dr. Svat Soucek, Turcologist, New York 
City. 

Robert Staab, assistant director of the 
Middle East Center, University of Utah. 

June Starr, associate professor of anthro- 
pology, SUNY Stoneybrook. 

James Stewart-Robinson, professor of 
Turkish studies, University of Michigan. 

Dr. Philip Stoddard, executive director, 
Middle East Institute, Washington, D.C. 

Frank Tachau, professor of political sci- 
ence, University of Illinois at Chicago. 

Metin Tamkoc, professor of international 
law and relations, Texas Tech University. 

David Thomas, associate professor of his- 
tory, Rhode Island College. 

Margaret L. Venzke, assistant professor of 
history, Dickinson College (Pennsylvania). 

Warren S. Walker, Horn Professor of Eng- 
lish and Director of the Archive of Turkish 
Oral Narrative, Texas Tech University. 

Donald Webster, professor of Turkish his- 
tory, retired. 

Walter Weiker, professor of political sci- 
ence, Rutgers University. 

John Woods, associate professor of Middle 
Eastern history, University of Chicago. 

Madeline Zilfi, associate professor of his- 
tory, University of Maryland. 

{Institutional affiliations are noted for 
identification purposes only.Je 


NEW JERSEY: A VACATIONER'S 
PARADISE 


HON. H. JAMES SAXTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


è Mr. SAXTON. Mr. Speaker, New 
Jersey and you are perfect together. 
And the most recent travel and tour- 
ism statistics attest to it. 

From the Delaware River to the 
Jersey shore, from the Meadowlands 
through the Pine Barrens to Cape 
May, New Jersey truly is a vacation- 
er’s paradise. And the word is out. 

Last year, a record number of visi- 
tors came to New Jersey to visit our 
historic sites, swim in the ocean, tour 
Great Adventure, test their luck in At- 
lantic City, and to just plain enjoy the 
many beautiful and interesting attrac- 
tions in the Garden State. 

This week is National Tourism 
Week. As a member of the travel and 
tourism caucus, I am proud to report 
that tourism does work for us in New 
Jersey. 
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As the State’s largest employer, 
nearly 300,000 New Jerseyites last year 
earned their livings from the tourism 
industry. In addition, the tourism in- 
dustry makes the second largest con- 
tribution to New Jersey’s economy, 
and is a $9.5 billion industry. 

Tourism is a vital industry to New 
Jersey. And New Jersey is the perfect 
place for tourism. 


BETTER SPEECH AND HEARING 
MONTH 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


e Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues that the 
month of May has been designated as 
“Better Speech and Hearing Month.” 
In my home district, the city of Ontar- 
io has already declared May as “Better 
Speech and Hearing Month” by offi- 
cial proclamation. The Keywanettes 
Club of Chaffey High School, in asso- 
ciation with the speech and language 
pathologists in the Chaffey Joint 
Union High School District in Ontario, 
CA, have been very active in partici- 
pating in activities to make full use of 
this recognized month. Their efforts 
are to be commended. 

Chaffey and Etiwanda High Schools 
are sponsoring poster contests to pro- 
mote May as “Better Speech and 
Hearing Month.” The theme chosen 
by the Chaffey campus is ‘Hear ye’, 
hear ye!”; and at Etiwanda, ‘No 
speech, no hearing—no song, no 
dance.” Businesses such as Radio 
Shack, Coco’s Restaurant, Security 
Pacific Bank, Music Plus, and Round 
Table Pizza have donated generous 
prizes. Winning posters will be dis- 
played at local hospitals, libraries, 
schools, and businesses. The Chaffey 
theme will also be made into badges to 
be worn by Chaffey Keywanettes and 
Peer Counselors during the month of 
May. 

In addition to the poster contests, 
the speech and language department 
at Chaffey Joint Union High School 
has organized a speakers network. 
During the month of May, it will pro- 
vide speakers to community service or- 
ganizations such as the Kiwanis. 
Topics may include adolescent lan- 
guage disorders, developing pragmatic 
conversational skills, stuttering, lan- 
guage development, and much, much 
more. 

Our colleagues, Mr. GUARINI of New 
Jersey and Mr. Bonror of Michigan, 
introduced legislation to nationally 
designate May as “Better Speech and 
Hearing Month,” House Joint Resolu- 
tion 169. Senator Howard METZ- 
ENBAUM introduced a companion bill in 
the Senate. Unfortunately, this bill 
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does not have the required number of 
cosponsors for passage of this com- 
memorative in the House, and we are 
already halfway through May. I urge 
my colleagues to not delay in cospon- 
soring House Joint Resolution 169. 

Over 15 million Americans suffer 
from some kind of hearing impair- 
ment, ranging from mild hearing loss 
to total deafness. Over 10 million 
Americans have speech or language 
impairments originating from neuro- 
motor diseases, congenital malforma- 
tions, orthodontic conditions, vocal 
cord cancer, strokes, and language- 
based learning disabilities. 

New advances, such as closed cap- 
tioned television, telecommunications 
devices for the deaf [TDD], speech 
synthesizers, and the electronic ear 
implant enable those with hearing, 
speech or language impediments to 
fulfill their individual potentials. 
There is much to be done to make 
these devices available to all those 
who need them. 

I would like to include in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the following fact 
sheet prepared by a constituent of 
mine, H.K. Denetrion Boatright. Her 
insight and thoroughness in preparing 
this document is praiseworthy. 

The material follows: 

Fact SHEET ON COMMUNICATIVE DISORDERS 


An estimated 22.6 million Americans or 
about 10% of the population, suffer from 
speech, language, or hearing handicaps. 

Communicative disorders are the nation’s 
most prevalent handicaps. 

Studies indicate that more people suffer 
from speech, language and hearing impair- 
ments than from heart disease, paralysis, 
epilepsy, blindness, cerebral palsy, muscular 
dystrophy, and multiple sclerosis COM- 
BINED. 

Most people with communicative disorders 
can be helped. Rehabilitation for these im- 
pairments include: medical and surgical 
treatments, amplification, and speech and 
language therapy. 

Annual loss in earning power among the 
communicatively handicapped is estimated 
at $1.75 billion. 

An estimated five million Americans 
suffer from both speech and hearing handi- 
caps. 

About $21 million is spent annually on re- 
search into the prevention and treatment of 
communicative disorders. 

Professionals specifically trained to treat 
the communicatively handicapped are 
speech-language pathologists and audiolo- 
gists. 


HEARING LOSS ONLY 


An estimated 17 million Americans suffer 
from hearing loss, accounting for 6-7 per- 
cent of the population. 

Hearing loss is most common among the 
elderly. Almost half of all those needing 
help are over 65 years old; this translates to 
one out of every four senior citizens, a total 
of approximately 6 million people. 

An estimated three out of every 100 
school children are affected by hearing im- 
pairments. 

More than 11.5 million Americans suffer 
from UNCORRECTED hearing handicaps. 
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Deafness affects an estimated 1.9 million 
persons, 

Permanent hearing loss can result from 
repeated exposure to loud noise. Noise in 
excess of 85 to 90 decibels is considered haz- 
ardous. Noises which frequently exceed the 
danger level are those from rock music, rush 
hour traffic, jet airplanes, some kitchen ap- 
pliances, factory machines, lawn mowers 
and power tools. 

Annual deficits in earning power among 
the hearing handicapped, including the 
deaf, are estimated at $1.25 billion. 

SPEECH AND LANGUAGE IMPAIRMENTS ONLY 

An estimated 11.3 million Americans 
suffer from speech or language disorders, 
accounting for five percent of the popula- 
tion. 

Approximately three million (25%) of 
those with speech and language problems 
are between the ages of 5 and 21. 

More than 50 percent of all handicapped 
children enrolled in Head Start programs 
are reported to have a language or speech 
impairment. 

Articulation disorders, difficulties with 
the way sounds are formed and strung to- 
gether, constitute the most numerous of all 
speech disorders. About three out of five 
speech and language disorders are related to 
articulatory problems. 

Stuttering, one of the most widely recog- 
nized speech disorders, affects more than 
one million Americans, half of whom are 
children. 

Annual deficits in earning power among 
persons with speech and language disorders 
are estimated at $750 million.e 


NAMIBIAN INDEPENDENCE: THE 
TIME IS RIGHT 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, the 1984 
Republican platform states: 

The Reagan-Bush administration will con- 
tinue its rigorous efforts to achieve Namib- 
ian independence and the expulsion of 
Cubans from occupied Angola. 

I believe that this plank of the 1984 
platform is important for two reasons: 
First, it signals an end to the previous 
U.S. policy of turning a blind eye on 
United Nations designation of SWAPO 
{South West African People’s Organi- 
zation], the Soviet-backed and directed 
terrorist group trying to seize control 
of Namibia, as the sole and authentic 
representative of the Namibian people. 
Second, it will eventually lead to genu- 
ine independence for the people of Na- 
mibia through U.N. supervised elec- 
tions. 

The Government of South Africa 
has granted the recent request of the 
Multi-Party Conference of South West 
Africa, Namibia, for autonomous local 
self-government pending implementa- 
tion of U.N. Resolution 435, the Na- 
mibia independence plan agreed upon 
for the United States, Great Britain, 
France, West Germany, and Canada in 
1978. Thus, the transitional govern- 
ment of Namibia will take office in 
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June of this year. This transitional 
government represents a viable and 
necessary alternative to the SWAPO 
terrorists who have waged a long and 
insidious campaign of violence to gain 
control of Namibia. I am convinced 
that we should support this transition- 
al government in its efforts to bring 
independence to the beleaguered Na- 
mibians. 

The multiparty leaders have pledged 
continued support for the United Na- 
tions independence plan, provided that 
Cuban combat troops leave Angola, 
where they support the Soviet-spon- 
sored terrorist campaign of SWAPO. 
SWAPO, of course, seeks to gain con- 
trol of Namibia before an election can 
take place, because the great majority 
of Namibians are not only anti-Soviet 
but strongly pro-Western. SWAPO 
knows that open elections mean an 
end to any claim to legitimacy they 
might have, and therefore will do all 
in their power to thwart such an oc- 
currence. I believe that it is incumbent 
upon us here in the West to not only 
monitor events in Namibia in the 
coming months, but to publicly ex- 
press our approval of the process oc- 
curring there.@ 


RESPONSIBLE WATER 
DEVELOPMENT 


HON. BYRON L. DORGAN 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, there is one way that the 
Federal Government can begin to help 
our Nation’s farmers that will be more 
than the standard short-term, band- 
aid farm program. By begining to seri- 
ously develop our Nation’s water re- 
sources for the purposes of irrigation, 
we can take some of the gamble out of 
farming that continues to make it one 
of the riskiest businesses around. 

My colleague from South Dakota, 
Mr. DASCHLE, has long been recognized 
in Congress as a vocal and capable ad- 
vocate of responsible water develop- 
ment. In recent testimony before the 
House Subcommittee on Energy and 
Water Development appropriations, 
Mr. DASCHLE presented some persua- 
sive arguments in favor of water devel- 
opment projects in South Dakota that 
I think are well worth repeating today. 
The partial text of that testimony fol- 
lows: 

I am fully aware of the serious budgetary 
problems that we as a nation face. The 
nation is looking to Washington to reevalu- 
ate the spending priorities that have led to 
a budget deficit in excess of $185 billion. As 
a member of Congress, I have always been 
interested in identifying those expenditures 
which are frivolous or unproductive, and 
eliminating them. The challenge Congress 
faces is to distinguish between those ex- 
penditures which are unproductive and 
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squander the taxpayer’s dollar and those 
which are productive and prudent. I sincere- 
ly believe that every one of the projects rep- 
resented today can make the case that the 
expenditures they are requesting are not 
only productive and prudent, but are essen- 
tial to the preservation of rural America as 
we know it today. 

The crisis that American agriculture cur- 
rently faces has come to the forefront 
during this Congress, The Congress has 
shown that they will not ignore the crisis, 
and are willing to try to solve the problems 
with short term and long term measures. 
The family farmer is dependent on a con- 
sistent water source. Mother nature cannot 
always provide such a source, particularly in 
the semi-arid regions of South Dakota. 
South Dakota is more economically depend- 
ent on agriculture than any other State in 
America, and our agricultural economy is 
dependent on water. Quite simply, if the 
supply of water remains unpredictable, the 
agricultural economy is going to remain un- 
predictable and volatile. While water devel- 
opment is not a panacea for rural America’s 
economic woes, it is an important step in 
helping to take some of the gamble out of 
farming and injecting some much needed 
stability into the agricultural economy. 

I wish to remind the Subcommittee that 
South Dakota is not asking for a handout. 
We are asking that the federal government 
fulfill its longstanding commitment to de- 
velop South Dakota water resources as set 
forth in the Flood Control Act of 1944. As a 
result of the construction of the four main 
stem dams on the Missouri River in South 
Dakota, downstream states have enjoyed a 
ten-fold increase in annual commercial ship- 
ping tonnage, enormous revenues from the 
generation of hydroelectric power, and the 
avoidance of billions of dollars in flood 
damage. I ask that the Subcommittee re- 
member that there was a cost associated 
with these many benefits. More than 
520,000 acres of rich bottomland was forever 
lost from production with the construction 
of these dams. South Dakota accepted this 
loss because of a commitment from the fed- 
eral government that Pick-Sloan power 
would some day be used to irrigate 961,210 
acres of South Dakota farmland. Unfortu- 
nately, the federal government has not 
made good on that commitment. Mr. Chair- 
man, we are not asking for a gift, we only 
ask that the federal government keep its 
promise to South Dakota and allow water 
development to move forward rapidly. 

The administration has recommended an 
appropriation of $19,733,000 for the contin- 
ued development of the WEB Rural Water 
System in fiscal year 1986. I strongly urge 
this Subcommittee to give favorable consid- 
eration to that recommendation. The 
project sponsor’s spokesman, Mr. Morris 
Curle, will also explain to you the need for 
an additional $7 million that the project has 
the capacity to use in fiscal year 1985 to 
help accelerate their construction schedule. 
If the construction schedule is allowed to be 
accelerated now and in the future, a signifi- 
cant reduction in total construction costs 
may very well be realized at savings to the 
federal taxpayer. The purchasing power of 
the construction dollar is currently much 
greater than was expected. If, however, con- 
struction costs were to increase appreciably 
in the next year or two, the overall cost of 
the project would needlessly increase. WEB 
currently has the capacity to accelerate 
their construction schedule while the costs 
are down, I urge the Subcommittee to allow 
them the extra funding to do so. 
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Not included in the Administration's 
budget proposal for the next fiscal year is a 
request for continued funding for the reha- 
bilitation and betterment of the Belle Four- 
che Irrigation Project. Congress saw fit to 
authorize the rehabilitation and betterment 
of this project in 1983 so that it can contin- 
ue to serve the people of South Dakota as it 
has for the past eighty years. The adminis- 
tration budget pretends that this project is 
a newly started project to be included in a 
freeze on new starts. Last year, the Subcom- 
mittee in its wisdom appropriated the first 
$700,000 for the rehabilitation to begin. The 
Bureau of Reclamation’s own schedule calls 
for funding of $2.4 million for fiscal year 
1986. I ask that the Subcommittee approve 
this amount and keep rehabilitation work 
on schedule. This project, first built in 1906, 
has been called the “Granddaddy of Bureau 
of Reclamation Projects.” Only David 
Stockman could be creative enough to now 
categorize this project as a new start after 
eighty years of service. This ploy simply will 
not work. This is an existing federal project 
that is desperately in need of repair and I 
urge that the Subcommittee see the wisdom 
in inserting an appropriation, as you did last 
year, so that the rehabilitation can continue 
as Congress intended. 

The administration has also failed to re- 
quest an appropriation for the operation 
and maintenance and construction of 
streambank protection structures along the 
59 mile stretch of the Missouri River desig- 
nated as the Missouri National Recreational 
River. Last year, the Congress saw fit to 
insert an appropriation of $200,000 for the 
operation and maintenance of existing 
streambank protection structures. It was 
not until about a month ago that the Corps 
of Engineers agreed to expend that appro- 
priation. I am extremely displeased that 
this delay occurred. I urge that this Sub- 
committee provided another $200,000 for 
the next fiscal year for the operation and 
maintenance of existing streambank protec- 
tion structures. I would also urge that $2.5 
million be appropriated for the funding of 
the Missouri National Recreation River 
project which Congress has authorized. In 
so doing, we can begin to take the first big 
step in halting the rapid and tragic erosion 
of our land along the Missouri River. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has recently 
completed its Planning Report and Draft 
Environmental Statement on the Lake 
Andes-Wagner Irrigation Project. That 
report is very encouraging indeed, and we 
are looking forward to holding hearings 
very soon to secure authorization of that 
project. The Lake Andes-Wagner Project 
Chairman, Mr. Mare Goldhammer, will ex- 
plain the need for $900,000 to be appropri- 
ated this year, subject to authorization. If 
authorization for Lake Andes-Wagner is 
swiftly secured, as we hope it will, there will 
be a need for seed money to get the project 
under way. Lake Andes-Wagner is a well 
thought out plan that would provide much 
needed irrigation for 45,000 acres in Charles 
Mix County. I urge the Subcommittee to ap- 
prove the requested appropriation subject 
to authorization. 

The Administration has proposed that the 
budget include a $1,775,000 appropriation 
for advanced planning and $50,000 for gen- 
eral water delivery studies for the Central 
South Dakota Water Supply Project 
(CENDAK). Hopefully the Bureau of Recla- 
mation can complete the long awaited Ad- 
vanced Planning Report for CENDAK in 
the next couple of weeks and authorization 
hearings can be scheduled in the very near 
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future. CENDAK enjoys a great deal of 
local support and will provide for the staged 
development of state-of-the-art sprinkler ir- 
rigation for 474,000 acres in Hughes, Sully, 
Hyde, Hand, Faulk, Spink, and Beadle 
Counties. I urge that this Subcommittee ap- 
prove the budget recommendation made by 
the Bureau of Reclamation so that 
CENDAK can move forward as scheduled.e@ 


CELEBRATING 100 YEARS OF 
UKRAINIAN IMMIGRATION 


HON. BARBARA A. MIKULSKI 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


è Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
we celebrate 100 years of Ukrainian 
immigration to the United States. It is 
estimated that nearly three-quarters 
of a million Americans are of Ukraini- 
an descent. It is obvious that these 
people have made many contributions 
to our Nation. 

One of these contributions is self-de- 
termination. The Ukrainians are a 
symbol of determination to all of us 
who take freedom for granted. The 
Ukrainians have been unwillingly sub- 
jected to Soviet oppression. However, 
in the face of this oppression they 
have continually fought to maintain 
their language, their religion, and 


their nationalistic spirit. I am very 
proud to have such a determined 
people as a part of our society and I 
honor and encourage their persever- 
ence for freedom.e 


DIRECTOR CASEY ON THE SAN- 
DINISTA [STRATEGIC BLUE- 
PRINT 


HON. JIM COURTER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


è Mr. COURTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like my colleagues to see the 
best, most comprehensive review of 
Marxist-Leninist political strategy in 
foreign countries to appear in the 
public prints in some time. It is the 
text of a speech CIA Director William 
Casey made to the World Business 
Council in San Antonio, TX, on May 
18. 

Ranging over such strategic indica- 
tors as military aid, the presence of ad- 
visers, political cultivation of the 
young, propaganda, and efforts to dis- 
credit the moral and spiritual author- 
ity of the Catholic Church, the ad- 
dress by Mr. Casey serves, from one 
standpoint, as a veritable checklist of 
the ways in which the new Nicaraguan 
Government is reproducing old Marx- 
ist-Leninist patterns of taking and con- 
solidating power. 

The text which follows is reprinted 
from the Washington Times. 
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SANDINISTAS HAVE “BLUEPRINT FOR 
SUBVERSIVE AGGRESSION” 


Today, I would like to tell you about the 
subversive war which the Soviet Union and 
its partners have been waging against the 
United States and its interests around the 
world for a quarter of a century or more. 
This campaign of aggressive subversion has 
nibbled away at friendly governments and 
our vital interests until today our national 
security is impaired in our immediate neigh- 
borhood as well as in Europe, Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. 

This is not an undeclared war. In 1961, 
[Nikita] Khrushchev, then leader of the 
Soviet Union, told us that communism 
would win not through nuclear war which 
could destroy the world or conventional war 
which could quickly lead to nuclear war, but 
through “wars of national liberation” in 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America. We were re- 
luctant to believe him then. Just as in the 
1930s we were reluctant to take Hitler seri- 
ously when he spelled out in “Mein Kampf” 
how he would take over Europe. 

Over the last 10 years, Soviet power has 
been established: 

In Vietnam, along China’s border and 
astride the sea lanes which bring Persian 
Gulf oil to Japan. 

In Afghanistan, 500 miles closer to the 
warm-water ports of the Indian Ocean and 
to the Straits of Hormuz. Through which 
comes the oil essential to Western Europe. 

In the Horn of Africa, dominating the 
southern approaches to the Red Sea and 
the southern tip of the Arabian Peninsula. 

In Southern Africa. The source of miner- 
als which we and other industrial nations 
must have. 

And in the Caribbean and Central Amer- 
ica, on the very doorstep of the United 
States. 

This is not a bloodless war. Marxist-Lenin- 
ist policies and tactics have unleashed the 
four horses of the apocalypse—Famine, Pes- 
tilence, War and Death. Throughout the 
Third World we see famine in Africa, pesti- 
lence through chemical and biological 
agents in Afghanistan and Indochina, war 
on three continents, and death everywhere. 
Even as I speak, some 300,000 Soviet, Viet- 
namese, and Cuban troops are carrying out 
savage military operations directed at 
wiping out national resistance in Afghani- 
stan, Kampuchea, Ethiopia, and several 
other countries. 

In the occupied countries—Afghanistan, 
Cambodia, Ethiopia, Angola, Nicaragua—in 
which Marxist regimes have been either im- 
posed or maintained by external forces, 
there has occurred a holocaust comparable 
to that which Nazi Germany inflicted in 
Europe some 40 years ago. Some four mil- 
lion Afghans, more than one-quarter of the 
population, have had to flee their country. 
The Helsinki Watch tells us that they have 
fled because “the crimes of indiscriminate 
warfare are combined with the worst ex- 
cesses of unbridled state sanctioned violence 
against civilians.” It cites evidence of ‘‘civil- 
ians burned alive, dynamited, beheaded; 
crushed by Soviet tanks; grenades thrown 
into rooms where women and children have 
been told to wait.” 

In Cambodia, two to three million people, 
something like one-quarter of the pre-war 
population, have been killed in the most vio- 
lent and brutal manner by both internal 
and external Marxist forces. 

In Ethiopia, a Marxist military govern- 
ment, supported with extensive military 
support from Moscow and thousands of 
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Cuban troops, by collectivizing agriculture 
and keeping food prices low in order to 
maintain urban support, has exacerbated a 
famine which threatens the lives of millions 
of its citizens. It has exploited the famine 
by using food as a weapon to forcibly relo- 
cate people fighting an oppressive govern- 
ment in the north hundreds of miles to the 
south where there is no preparation to re- 
ceive them. In urban areas, food rations are 
distributed through party cells. 

In Nicaragua, the Communist government 
killed outright a minimum of 1,000 former 
Somoza national guardsmen during the 
summer of 1979. In 1982, it forcibly relo- 
cated some 15,000 Miskito Indians to deten- 
tion camps, forced many more to flee to ref- 
ugee camps in Honduras, and burned some 
40 Indian villages. Last month, the Sandi- 
nistas forcibly moved 60,000 campesinos 
from areas close to the Honduran regions, 
burning their houses and killing their 
cattle. 

What is the purpose of all this carnage, 
this creeping imperialism? In my view, there 
are two primary targets—the oil fields of 
the Middle East which are the lifeline of 
the Western Alliance, and the Isthmus be- 
tween North and South America. Afghani- 
stan, South Yemen, Ethiopia, as well as 
Cam Ranh Bay in Vietnam, and Mozam- 
bique and Angola in southern Africa, bring 
Soviet power astride the sea lanes which 
carry those resources to America, Europe 
and Japan. 

Capabilities to threaten the Panama 
Canal in the short term and Mexico in a 
somewhat longer term are being developed 
in Nicaragua where the Sandinista revolu- 
tion is the first successful Castroite seizure 
of power on the American mainland. They 
have worked quietly and steadily toward 
their objectives of building the power of the 
state security apparatus, building the 
strongest armed forces in Central America, 
and becoming a center for exporting subver- 


sion to Nicaragua's neighbors. 


The American intelligence community 
over recent months unanimously concurred 
in four national estimates on the military 
buildup, the consolidation and the objec- 
tives of the Soviets and the Cubans and the 
Sandinistas in Nicaragua. If I were to boil 
the key judgments of those estimates down 
to a single sentence it would be this: The 
Soviet Union and Cuba have established and 
are consolidating a beachhead on the Amer- 
ican continent, are putting hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars worth of military equipment 
into it, and have begun to use it as a launch- 
ing pad to carry their style of aggressive 
subversion into the rest of Central America 
and elsewhere in Latin America. 

Let me review quickly what has already 
happened in Nicaragua, The Sandinistas 
have developed the best equipped military 
in the region. They have an active strength 
of some 65,000 and a fully mobilized 
strength including militia and reserves of 
nearly 120,000. These forces are equipped 
with Soviet tanks, armored vehicles, state of 
the art helicopters, patrol boats and an in- 
creasingly comprehensive air defense 
system. This gives the Sandinistas a mili- 
tary capability far beyond that of any other 
Central American nation and indeed all 
Central American nations put together. 

In addition to the considerable military 
hardware, there are now an estimated 6,000 
to 7,500 Cuban advisers and several hundred 
other communists and radical personnel in 
Nicaragua assisting the regime in its mili- 
tary buildup and its consolidation of power. 

The Communist government under Cuban 
direction and guidance has been essential in 
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helping the regime establish control over 
the media create propaganda mechanisms 
and neutralize the effectivenss of those who 
oppose the Sandinista totalitarianism. 

Today, we see Nicaragua becoming to Cen- 
tral and Latin America what Beirut was to 
the Middle East for almost 15 years since 
1970 when Lebanon became the focal point 
for international and regional terrorists. 
Managua’s support for training of Central 
American subversives is well documented— 
they support Salvadoran communists, Gua- 
temalan communists, radical leftists in 
Costa Rica, and are attempting to increase 
the number of radical leftist terrorists in 
Honduras. More recent evidence indicates 
Nicaraguan support for some South Ameri- 
can terrorist groups and growing contacts 
with other international terorist groups. 

Yet, just last week the American congress 
refused to approve $14 million for people re- 
sisting communist domination of Nicaragua, 
on the very day that a Soviet ship unloaded 
more than $14 million worth of helicopters, 
East German trucks, and other military 
cargo at Corinto, the principal port in Nica- 
ragua. 

On the very next day, [Daniel] Ortega, 
the Nicaraguan communist dictator, trav- 
eled to Moscow to ask the Soviet Union to 
make $200 million available to him to con- 
solidate a Leninist communist dictatorship 
across a stretch of land which separates 
South America from North America. 

This development in our immediate neigh- 
borhood should not be viewed in isolation 
but as a part of a worldwide process which 
has already worked in Europe, Africa, Asia 
and Latin America. 

Let me now give you an insight on how all 
this happens. In early 1981, I had a talk 
with Bob Ames, our CIA Middle East 
expert, who died at the hand of a terrorist 
attack in Beirut in 1983. Stationed in Aden, 
South Yemen, in 1967, he met and befriend- 
ed the young revolutionary Abd’al Fatah 
Ismail, who became president of South 
Yemen and is now back in Aden after being 
exiled briefly to the USSR. Abd’al Fatah 
told Bob of his experience in the higher 
Komsomol school which the Soviets main- 
tain for training young revolutionaries from 
non-communist countries. He explained 
that he had been taught in Moscow that he 
needed 20 years, a generation, to consolidate 
his revolution. 

He would have to control the education of 
the youth and to uproot and undermine and 
ultimately change the traditional elements 
of society. This meant undermining the in- 
fluence of religion and taking the young 
away from their parents for education by 
the state. He was taught that to control the 
people he would have to establish block 
committees as a powerful secret police. Fi- 
nally, Abd’al Fatah spoke in impassioned 
terms of a need to export revolution to 
carry out his mission as a dedicated Marxist- 
Leninist and to ensure that attention was 
focused on neighboring countries thus di- 
verting attention from his own country and 
allowing it to consolidate its revolution. 

Bob Ames said that as he looked back, 
Abd’al Fatah—with Soviet Bloc help—had 
done as he said he would. He captured and 
subverted a legitimate war of liberation. He 
killed or drove into exile those members of 
the movement who believed in democracy 
and then went about the work of consolidat- 
ing a communist regime and began armed 
subversion against Oman and North Yemen. 

In Ethiopia, Angola, Afghanistan, and 
Grenada, dedicated Marxist-Leninist revolu- 
tionaries followed this Soviet blueprint with 
only slight modifications. 
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Our analysts have studied this blueprint 
for taking over a government and consoli- 
dating a totalitarian regime as it has been 
exemplified in seven totalitarian regimes; 
six Marxist-Leninist in Cuba, South Yemen, 
Ethiopia, Angola, Grenada, Nicaragua, and 
the Islamic revolutionary government of 
Iran. They have identified 46 indicators of 
the consolidation of power by a Marxist- 
Leninist regime. These indicators measure 
the movement toward one-party govern- 
ment, control of the military, of the security 
services, of the media, of education, of the 
economy, the forming or takeover of labor 
or other mass organizations, exerting social 
and population control, curbing religious in- 
fluence and alignment with the Soviet bloc. 

Of the 46 indicators, Nicaragua in five and 
one-half years has accomplished 33. They 
have established control of the media, taken 
over radio and TV, censored the broadcasts 
of Sunday sermons of the Archbishop of 
Managua, and subjected the only free news- 
paper, La Prensa, to a brutal daily censor- 
ship. They have taken control of the educa- 
tion system. Nicaraguan textbooks now 
teach Marxism. They attack the tenets of 
Western democracy. They attack traditional 
religious teachings and encourage children 
to maintain revolutionary vigilance by 
watching for signs of ideological impurities 
in their neighbors, friends and relatives. 
The Sandinistas have taken control of the 
military. They have taken control of the in- 
ternal secret police and have established a 
Directorate of State Security. That director- 
ate, according to our reports, has 400 
Cubans, 70 Soviets, 40-50 East German and 
20-25 Bulgarian advisers. There are Soviet 
advisers at every level of the secret police. 
In fact, it is safe to say that it is controlled 
by the Soviet Union and its surrogates. 
Block committees have been established to 
watch and control the people. The church 
has been persecuted. 

Witness the campaign mounted by the Di- 
rectorate of State Security to harass and 
embarrass Pope John Paul II during his 
1983 visit to Nicaragua. They have used po- 
litical mobs (similar to the Red Guards of 
Soviet and Chinese revolutionary history) 
to attack democratic politicians, union mem- 
bers and religious leaders. And finally, just 
as Abd’al Fatah told Bob Ames what he 
must do, and following Hitler and Khru- 
shchev, the Sandinistas have told the world 
that they would spread the example of 
Nicaragua beyond El Salvador to Honduras, 
Guatemala, and the entire region. 

An integral part of this blueprint for sub- 
versive aggression is deception and disinfor- 
mation to manipulate and influence public 
opinion and policies in western countries. 
This takes many shapes and forms. 

A worldwide propaganda campaign has 
been mounted and carried out on behalf of 
the Sandinista regime and Salvadoran guer- 
rillas which would not have been possible 
without the capabilities, the contacts, and 
the communication channels provided by 
the Soviet bloc and Cuba. The Sandinistas 
themselves have shown remarkable ingenui- 
ty and skill in projecting disinformation 
into the United States itself. Perhaps the 
best example of this is the systematic cam- 
paign to deceive well-intentioned members 
of the western media and of western reli- 
gious institutions. 

There are many examples of Nicaraguan 
deception. The Sandinista press, radio and 
government ministry have put out claims 
that the United States used chemical weap- 
ons in Grenada, that the United States was 
supplying Nicaraguan freedom fighters with 
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drugs, and that the United States might 
give the opposition bacteriological weapons. 

The debate in the Congress disclosed few 
who think that what is happening in Cen- 
tral America is a desirable state of affairs or 
that it is compatiable with avoiding a possi- 
bly permanent impairment of our national 
security and a serious deterioration in the 
American geopolitical position in the world. 

There are some who will be content with 
an agreement that the Nicaraguans will now 
forego further aggression. Our experience 
in Korea and Indochina provides some les- 
sons on the value of agreements with com- 
munist governments. Korea started to vio- 
late the Korean Armistice within days of 
the truce signing. 

Under the 1973 Paris Accords, North Viet- 
nam agreed to cease firing in South Viet- 
nam, withdraw its forces from Cambodia 
and Laos, and refrain from introducing addi- 
tional troops and war materiel into South 
Vietnam except on a one-for-one replace- 
ment basis. North Vietnam never observed 
the cease-fire and troop withdrawal require- 
ments, and within little more than two 
months after it had signed the peace agree- 
ments it had already infiltrated some 30,000 
additional troops and over 30,000 tons of 
military equipment into South Vietnam. 

We believe the Sandinistas’ main objec- 
tives in regional negotiations are to buy 
time to further consolidate the regime. His- 
tory and the record and purposes of Marx- 
ist-Leninist regimes in general and the San- 
dinistas in particular lead us to believe that 
unless Nicaragua has implemented a genu- 
ine democracy as required by the Organiza- 
tion of American States such assurances 


could not be adequately verified and would 
not be complied with. Cuban officials have 
urged the Salvadoran communist guerrillas 
to slow down their attacks against the 
Duarte government in order to fortify and 
consolidate the Nicaraguan revolution. We 


believe that Cuba has assured the Salvador- 
an communists that it might take as long as 
five to 10 years, but as long as the Sandi- 
nista regime in Nicaragua remains, that 
country will serve as a base for communist 
expansion in the area and the Salvadoran 
insurgency will be renewed once the Sandi- 
nistas have been able to eliminate the 
armed resistance. 

What does this mean for America’s 
future? Should Central America fall under 
communist control, it could mean a tidal 
wave of refugees into the U.S. 

Every country that has fallen under com- 
munist control since World War II has sent 
refugees streaming over the borders—first 
Eastern Europe, then Cuba, and more re- 
cently Vietnam and Afghanistan—and the 
potential influx from Central America is 
even higher than from any of these. Since 
1980, some 200,000 Salvadorans fleeing the 
communist-initiated violence in their own 
country have entered the U.S. illegally. Ille- 
gal movement from Mexico has increased, 
with some one million Mexicans illegally en- 
tering this country in 1983 alone. In 1984, 
the Bipartisan Commission on Central 
America warned that a communist Central 
America would likely be followed by the de- 
stabilization of Mexico and that this could 
result in many millions of additional Mexi- 
cans fleeing into the United States. 

Today, the Cuban and Nicaraguan mili- 
tary forces are together four times the size 
of those of Mexico and are equipped with 
vastly superior weapons. Today, with armed 
forces larger and better equipped than the 
rest of Central America put together, Nica- 
ragua could walk through Costa Rica, which 
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has no army, to Panama, and Cuba can 
threaten our vital sea lanes in the Caribbe- 
an. 
The insurgency is a major obstacle to San- 
dinista consolidation in that it encourages 
the erosion of active support for the Sandi- 
nistas by creating uncertainties about the 
future of the regime; by challenging its 
claims of political legitimacy; and by giving 
hope to the leaders of the political opposi- 
tion. 

The largest anti-Sandinista insurgent 
group, the FDN, is still providing strong 
military resistance despite cutoff of United 
States aid almost a year ago. Popular sym- 
pathy for the insurgents appears to be in- 
creasing in the countryside, and the FDN 
continues to receive significant numbers of 
new recruits. 

That opposition can increase the pressure 
until the Sandinista support has eroded suf- 
ficiently to leave them no option other than 
modification of their rejection of internal 
reconciliation. The objective is to allow for 
the same process of democratization that is 
taking place in the rest of Central America 
to occur in Nicaragua.e 


VETERANS HEALTH CARE 
BUDGET CANNOT BE REDUCED 
FURTHER 


HON. G.V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


è Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 

today the House will begin debate on 

the budget for fiscal year 1986. Many 

Federal programs will be affected. The 

decisions we must make will not be 

easy. We all have different priorities. 

A very high priority of mine is veter- 
ans health care. I want my colleagues 
to fully understand the impact of any 
budget reductions in funds to operate 
the VA's health care system. Who is 
better able to relate the problems in 
the field than the people in the field? 

According to the Chiefs of Staff at 
VA hospitals nationwide who respond- 
ed to a recent survey, inadequate 
budgets are already taking their toll. 
More cuts in the budget will mean 
longer waiting lists, the turning away 
of certain non-service-connected veter- 
ans, and delays in many surgical pro- 
cedures. 

There follows a report from the 
Chief of Staff at the VA Medical 
Center in Kansas City, MO: 

VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, 
Kansas City, MO, January 29, 1985. 

Howarp H. Green, MD. 

Chief of Staff (11), Veterans Administration 
Medical Center, White River Junction, 
VT 

Dear Doctor GREEN: The Kansas City VA 
Medical Center is a tertiary care facility of 
401 operating beds. We have no nursing 
home care, intermediate, or domiciliary 
beds. We are affiliated with the University 
of Kansas Medical School as our primary 
medical school relationship. In addition, we 
have a variety of affiliations in allied health 
programs. There are approximately 1,000 
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residents and trainees rotating through the 
hospital each year. 

As we began our budgeting for fiscal year 
85, we documented a 1.3 million dollar defi- 
cit in our supply accounts and a funding 
deficit equivalent to approximately 13 
FTEE in personal service dollars. The 
impact of the dollar deficit has meant that 
we have been under ceiling so far this fiscal 
year and have no indication as to when we 
might begin to bring on employees to fill 
those slots. Every position is reviewed by 
the Manpower and Budget Committee 
before a vacancy is allowed to be filled. 
Action to eliminate a number of positions, 
particularly some nursing clinical special- 
ists, and the nurse recruiter has been com- 
pleted. Other positions in a variety of areas 
have been held semipermanently from re- 
cruitment. The impact on our supply budget 
is that each control point was underfunded 
for fiscal year 85. 

Although some money was targeted for 
stocking in late fiscal year 84 to offset this 
underfunding, it is generally acknowledged 
that stocking had minimal impact on allevi- 
ating future needs. There a number of con- 
trol points that have no funding presently 
available. That funding must come on an as- 
needed basis from a small reserve. There 
has been no impact on our equipment ac- 
count to this point. The backlog of patient 
surgery has been primarily due to the lack 
of personnel to perform procedures and 
maintain the operating room. The Ophthal- 
mology Service is scheduling now for 6 
months away. Other services have a backlog 
of anywhere from 2 to 6 weeks of cases to be 
completed. This backlog, of course, has 
caused the most urgent and emergent cases 
to take priority, all of which increases the 
acuity level within the facility and gener- 
ates more cost. 

Solutions for these problems have been 
hard to come by. Many of them have al- 
ready been identified by Dr. Wolcott in his 
letter to you. We are attempting to reinsti- 
tute a stricter review of the OPT-NSC pa- 
tients in the hope that this review will add 
some measure of control of the Pharmacy 
costs which have risen by leaps and bounds. 
Pharmacy costs for this facility are ap- 
proaching four million dollars annually. 
Beneficiary travel is approaching one mil- 
lion dollars annually, despite careful review 
and limitations on mileage within the city 
limits. We have also undertaken a variety of 
measures locally for review of patterns of 
medical practice such as abolishing routine 
admission test batteries. We have an active 
Pharmacy and Therapeutics Committee 
that carefully screens and places restric- 
tions on certain categories of drugs. Yet, it 
appears to me that action on a broader scale 
is required. Perhaps it will be important for 
there to be Congressional action to restrict 
beneficiary travel, to restrict access to the 
system, to require copayment by veterans 
toward their drugs or medical supplies, or 
some other mechanism to relieve the sys- 
tem’s stress. Without such comprehensive 
and uniform action, individual hospitals will 
constantly skate along a thin line between 
practicing inadequate medicine because of 
shortage of staff and supplies or illegally re- 
stricting access to veterans. 

Sincerely, 
DANIEL H, Winsuip, MD, 


Chief of Staff.e 
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REMARKS OF RABBI JOY D. 
LEVITT 


HON. ROBERT J. MRAZEK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday May 22, 1985 


@ Mr. MRAZEK. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent commemorations of the end of 
both World War II and the Vietnam 
war have generated serious soul- 
searching in more than a few of us. As 
we seek answers to the causes and ulti- 
mate meanings of war, we could do 
little to choose two more contradictory 
examples from which to draw our con- 
clusions. 

Recently, I had the chance to hear 
another perspective on the lessons of 
these great conflicts. Rabbi Joy D. 
Levitt of the B’nai Keshet Montclair 
Jewish Center in Montclair, NJ, spoke 
to a gathering at the Reconstruction- 
ist Synagogue of the North Shore in 
my district and offered a powerful syn- 
opsis of the dichotomy created be- 
tween two generations of soldiers and 
civilians by two very different wars. 

Rabbi Levitt is the first to admit 
that she harbors a view of the world 
that includes a certain pessimism, Yet 
her remarks that day imparted a sense 
of the positive from so much carnage 
and waste. I offer her observations for 
the consideration of my colleagues as 
we approach another Memorial Day: 

Driving home last week, listening on the 
radio to the account of the ticker-tape 
parade honoring the Vietnam Veterans ten 
years after the end of that tragic war, there 
were tears in my eyes. Not so much because 
of the emotionalism of the moment, al- 
though it was emotional; not even, as one 
man said, because we feel so guilty for wait- 
ing so long to honor these brave vets, guilty 
though we may be for delaying a proper 
welcome for our fighting men and women. 
We are guiltier still for letting them go in 
the first place. Try as we did and do to feel 
proud and grateful to our veterans, we do 
not and cannot feel proud and grateful for 
the war they fought, and that strikes me as 
sad and somewhat significant for my gen- 
eration, especially in light of that other war 
whose 40th anniversary we too commemo- 
rate this week. Reading and listening to 
those whose war that was, I sense the pride, 
the gratitude that must come from being 
good, facing evil, finding the courage and 
strength to fight it at great cost, and, in the 
end, winning. I'm not sure what the implica- 
tions are exactly, for that generation to 
know they have fought a just war, but I do 
know what it means for a generation who 
has not. It means in part never knowing 
what is worth fighting for, not even being 
sure if we have what it takes, that courage 
and strength. At first, when I read the ac- 
counts and learned the songs that were writ- 
ten right after V-E Day, I was struck, in my 
post-Vietnam, post-Cambodia, post-Nuclear 
proliferation cynicism, by how utterly naive 
it all was. Not only had good triumphed at 
the time—it had triumphed for all time. 

We know better. But still we remember 
that fight and that victory to-night, even 
with our cynicism, because naivete might in 
fact be wonderful optimism, and maybe 
some of it will rub off on us. 
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MAINTAIN FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE TO AMTRAK 


HON. JAMES J. FLORIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration has proposed the elimina- 
tion of all Federal funding for Amtrak, 
our national railroad passenger 
system. The practical affect of this 
proposal would be the end of all 

Amtrak service on October 1. 

The Secretary of Transportation has 
stated that either State or local gov- 
ernments or the private sector would 
assume many of Amtrak’s lines. How- 
ever, the Association of American 
Railroads and the Northeast Corridor 
Commuter Rail Authorities Commit- 
tee have already announced that their 
members are either unwilling or 
unable to assume operation of any 
Amtrak lines. Now, Governor Robert 
Orr of Indiana, chairman of the Na- 
tional Governors Association Commit- 
tee on Transportation, Commerce and 
Communications, has stated that the 
notion that Federal support for 
Amtrak can be replaced by subsidies 
from the States is fanciful. 

Governor Orr has expressed his 
thoughts to me both at a hearing on 
Amtrak before my subcommittee and 
in a recent letter. I would like to share 
the letter with my colleagues while 
asking for their support in maintain- 
ing Federal assistance to Amtrak. 

The letter follows: 

OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Indianapolis, IN, April 25, 1985. 

Hon. JAMES J. FLORIO, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Commerce, 
Transportation and Tourism, U.S. 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLORIO: It was a pleas- 
ure to appear before you, Congressmen 
Coats and Sharp from Indiana, and the 
other members of your Subcommittee on 
Commerce, Transportation and Tourism on 
April 23, 1985. 

You chaired the hearing with impressive 
insight into the current debate over Am- 
trak’s future. The implication that federal 
support for Amtrak could be replaced by 
subsidies from the states is a notion best de- 
scribed as fanciful. The states do not have 
enough time to consider providing this 
funding. It would balkanize the national rail 
system; and it would be difficult to secure 
agreement among the states on routes and 
scheduling. 

The Amtrak system is so interlocked that 
discontinuance of some trains would have 
an adverse domino effect on the remainder 
of the system; and, in my opinion, labor pro- 
tection liability amounting to more than $2 
billion cannot be ignored. 

Congress should challenge Amtrak man- 
agement to develop proposals which, over 
time, would reduce the reliance on Congres- 
sional appropriations for operating ex- 
penses. They should seek financing from al- 
ternative sources of income for intermediate 
and long-term capital needs. Urge them to 
develop their own plan with genuine innova- 
tion. 
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Amtrak needs and deserves your support. 
Sincerely, 
RoseERT D. ORR, 
Governor. 


FIFTY YEARS OF REA 


SPEECH OF 


HON. PAT ROBERTS 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1985 


e Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, this 
week we are celebrating the 50th anni- 
versary of the Rural Electric Adminis- 
tration. This event brought rural 
America from darkness into light and 
marks the rural passage from the age 
of kerosene into the age of Edison. For 
rural residents this meant an end to 
the drudgery of life without the con- 
veniences that folks in town took for 
granted. It meant the possibility of a 
better and more productive life and 
the opportunity for increased efficien- 
cy and greater happiness. 

Electricity is now taken for granted 
by nearly all Americans, both urban 
and rural. It is hard to believe, howev- 
er, that this was not the case only a 
generation ago. Then, only city dwell- 
ers had access to the benefits of elec- 
tricity. 

The Rural Electric Administration 
marks 50 years of successful coopera- 
tion between Government and its 
rural citizens. Participation of the 
people themselves made the program 
work. Farmer-owned cooperatives led 
the fight to bring the lines to their 
homes and farms, thereby transform- 
ing rural America. 

Mr. Speaker, as the rural electric 
movement begins its second half cen- 
tury of service, we cannot forget the 
unparalleled accomplishments it has 
achieved throughout rural America. 
We must look to the future with the 
same optimism, dedication, and fore- 
sight of the people who made the 
system work and forever changed the 
face of rural America.@ 


KILDEE HONORS TOMMY 
LOOMIS 


HON. DALE E. KILDEE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues an 
outstanding youth from Genesee 
County, MI. 

Ten-year-old Tommy Loomis proved 
that heros still exist in today’s society 
by his actions in saving the life of a 
schoolmate. I am pleased to enter into 
the Recorp an article that appeared in 
the Flint Journal concerning Tommy’s 
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compelling story and offer my best 
wishes to Tommy and thank him for 
his great act of bravery: 


KEARSLEY PUPIL CREDITED WITH SAVING 
Boy’s LIFE 


(By James M. Miller) 


GENESEE Twrp.—Ten-year-old Tommy 
Loomis said it was “pretty scary” when he 
pulled a young schoolmate and neighbor 
from the path of a speeding car. 

Kearsley School District officials are call- 
ing Tommy a hero, saying he probably 
saved the life of 6-year-old John Hartwell. 

Donald L. Bostwick, principal at Buffey 
Elementary School, said the boys’ school 
bus was stopped on E, Pierson Road, head- 
ing east, with its warning lights flashing 
when the incident occurred Wednesday 
afternoon. 

Students were getting off and crossing in 
front of the bus, when Tommy looked up 
and saw a car approaching fast—‘‘at 50 or 70 
miles an hour,” according to Tommy’s esti- 
mate. 

John Harwell was almost across the west- 
bound lane of Pierson when Tommy saw 
that the oncoming car was not going to 
stop, but was going off the road, onto the 
shoulder, Bostwick said, 

“John was about two or three feet ahead 
of me, and I heard a car coming,” Tommy 
said. “The bus driver opened the window 
and said, ‘Watch out!’ I grabbed (John) and 
pulled him back, but he still got hit.” 

Tommy pulled John back from the shoul- 
der of the road, onto the pavement, and the 
car flashed past, clipping off a post with 
several mailboxes. 

The car brushed the younger boy, spin- 
ning him around, then went back on the 
road and continued west, toward Branch 
Road. John told township police he was 
struck in the head by the car’s mirror. 

Genesee Township police are still search- 
ing for the hit-a-run driver. 

The bus driver and Tommy took John to 
his home, paramedics were called and the 
boy was taken to the hospital and released. 

John, a first-grade student at Buffey Ele- 
mentary, is the son of Rawleigh and Donna 
Hartwell. Tommy is a fourth-grader at 
Buffey, and the son of Richard Loomis, a 
teacher at Kearsley High School, and 
Sandra Loomis. 

Donna Hartwell said her son does not re- 
member much about what happened. 

“He said he heard a horn, felt a rush of 
wind and then had a sore head. He wasn’t in 
the road, then he was in the road,” she said. 
“He’s a little sore, with some cuts and 
bruises, but he’s OK. 

“He was very lucky. We just thank God 
how lucky we were.” 

Sandra Loomis said her son was still 
shaken by the incident. “He's been a little 
bit scared since it happened,” she said. “It 
hit him that they could've both been 
killed.” 

Richard Loomis said he was proud of his 
son's actions. “Of course, any father will tell 
you this, but my son is capable of doing 
that.” 

After talking to several witnesses and in- 
specting the scene, police are looking for a 
large, older car, medium green in color, with 
some damage to front end. 

And the Kearsley Board of Education is 
planning to give Tommy a hero’s honors at 
its next meeting.e 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
TRIBUTE TO DON BOURNE 


HON. TONY COELHO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


e Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday, the community of Dos Palos, 
CA, lost one of its most outstanding 
citizens, and I lost one of my best 
friends. Mr. Don Bourne was a teach- 
er, counselor, principal, and superin- 
tendent for my high school alma 
mater, Dos Palos Union High School. 
And I know he had a profound influ- 
ence on the hundreds of students that 
he came into contact with, because he 
served as an inspiration to me from 
my days as a high school student 
through my days as a Member of Con- 
gress. 

I can still recall stopping by Don’s 
office every morning and seeking his 
advice on just about every problem a 
high school student could face. I was 
late for many a first-period class, but 
it was time well spent, for Don would 
use those opportunities to encourage 
me to go on to college, and to open my 
eyes to the world which existed 
beyond my parents’ dairy farm. Even 
after I went away to college, it was 
Don Bourne who I would seek out for 
guidance, spending many evenings vis- 
iting with he and his wife Olive. 

Later, after I had graduated from 
college, and my epilepsy was diag- 
nosed, I went through a long period of 
personal turmoil. But Don Bourne was 
there again for that crisis in my life 
too, just as he always was—that time, 
encouraging me to come to Washing- 
ton DC, and I wound up as a congres- 
sional staff member. 

If every young person had a Don 
Bourne to serve as his or her friend, 
confidant, supporter, and guardian 
angel, our lives would be much hap- 
pier. I am just thankful that I had 
Don Bourne. I will miss him, and my 
thoughts and prayers are with his wife 
Olive and daughter Bev.e 


TRIBUTE TO HOME TOWN 
SAVINGS & LOANS 


HON. BARBARA A. MIKULSKI 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. Speaker, my 
home State of Maryland is currently 
experiencing a savings and loan crisis. 
Caught in the middle of this crisis are 
the small, home town savings and 
loans. These are the S&L’s that have 
not ventured far from home. These 
are the S&L’s that bring stability and 
trust to the community. 

I am particularly aware of the im- 
portance of local S&L’s to the commu- 
nity. My uncle Pete is the president of 
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the Kosciuszko Permanent Loan & 
Saving Association in Baltimore. This 
S&L was founded by my grandfather 
and other immigrants and has been 
serving our community for nearly 100 
years. The simple fact that no lines 
were forming outside of this S&L, as 
they were at the larger institutions, is 
evidence that the neighborhood trusts 
and respects their community S&L. 

In the uproar of the present crisis, I 
think it is important that we do not 
forget the little guys, like my uncle 
Pete and my uncle Ed at the Kodernik 
Saving & Loan, who are providing se- 
curity and stability to many communi- 
ties. I believe that Dan Rodricks of the 
Baltimore Evening Sun best summa- 
rized this in his article of May 17: 


LITTLE-FISH SAVINGS AND LOANS GOBBLED UP 
BY Bic Boy’s TROUBLES 


(By Dan Rodricks) 


As of yesterday morning, the Kosciuszko 
Permanent Loan and Saving Association 
had not gone uptown. Its board had not 
hired a public relations director or approved 
a loan on a Florida land deal. Its president 
had not purchased a Rolls-Royce. There 
were no lines forming at the door, either. 
All things considered, the savings and loan 
at 1635 Eastern Ave., next to the Polish Na- 
tional Alliance, appeared safe and sound. 

It has been pretty much that way for 
nearly 100 years, which is all people ever 
wanted it to be. 

The president, Peter Kutz, sat at a desk in 
the back. He wore a yellow short-sleeve 
shirt and a tie with an eye-boggling pattern. 
“Let me show you something,” he said. 

He went into a room and pulled out a 
huge photograph, taken in the earliest light 
of this century, of 13 stately gentlemen in 
dark suits and bow ties. “This is the old 
board of directors,” Kutz said. 

He pointed at the serious faces in the pho- 
tograph. 

“This is my father here,” Kutz said. “He 
had a grocery store, at Fleet and Patterson 
Park. This one had a tavern. This gentle- 
man was a worker somewhere. This gentle- 
man was a cabinet maker. The man in the 
middle was associated with building and 
loans. This one was a dentist. This gentle- 
man was in insurance. This man was a shoe- 
maker. This gentleman was a barber. This 
was the attorney. And this gentleman here 
used to have a tavern at Bond and Eastern 
Avenue. He helped the Polish immigrants 
when they came in, sort of an overseer, you 
know?” 

That was the role of the Kosciuszko Per- 
manent Loan and Saving Association when 
men named Wasowicz and Twardowicz and 
Miksinski founded it in 1894. They were all 
immigrants—and they helped immigrants. 

“That’s how they started,” Kutz said. 
“They were a bunch of friends, a bunch of 
cronies who got together and played cards 
and had a couple of shots of bootleg. And 
someone would say, ‘So-and-so wants to buy 
a house, so let’s put up some money and 
help him out.’ That’s how this started. 
That’s how a lot of savings and loans start- 
ed, in the back room of some saloon.” 

And that’s pretty much how things have 
stayed at Kosciuszko, an old neighborhood 
thrift that people in East Baltimore have 
counted on for years. Compared to a savings 
and loan like Old Court, it is one of the 
little guys, with assets of about $4.3 million. 
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“We're here to help a person like you get 
on his feet and buy his first house,” Kutz 
said. 

Which means Kosciuszko has not gone 
uptown. It offers 8 percent interest on a reg- 
ular passbook savings account. With 20 per- 
cent down, you get a mortgage—with no 
points charged. And that’s all. No certifi- 
cates of deposit. Not even a checking ac- 
count. If you're nice, maybe you get a pen. 

“The only thing we give away,” said 
Edward Kowalski, the treasurer, “is our 
pledge for honesty.” 

The board, which is made up of the sons 
of previous board members, has kept things 
simple: two tellers and no hours on Wednes- 
day. Probably as a result of such simplicity, 
Kosciuszko has kept the confidence of its 
customers—even through the current sav- 
ings and loan crisis. 

“This,” said Kutz, speaking of the prob- 
lems now confronting Maryland's savings 
and loans, “is with the big boys. Even 
though we're in good shape, we're getting 
pushed behind the blackball.” 

Like all savings and loans, Kosciuszko is 
currently prohibited, by order of the gover- 
nor, from allowance withdrawals of more 
than $1,000. When the run on Old Court 
started last week, Kutz received a few phone 
calls from customers. “They wanted to 
know, ‘Are you federally insured?” 

And, of course, Kosciuszko was not. Like 
at many savings and loans, its deposits were 
insured by the Maryland Savings-Share In- 
surance Corp. 

“So, I had to explain that ours is not a 
speculative business. We don’t venture 
around the country. We don’t advertise in 
the Wall Street Journal. We have mort- 
gages in Anne Arundel County and Balti- 
more County, some in Carroll County. But 
that’s as far as we go. We make some busi- 
ness loans, but they're all well secured. 

“People have confidence in us,” Kutz said. 
“We had deposits on Tuesday of $22,000. A 
few made withdrawals [after the $1,000 
limit went into effect]. But there, you see it, 
it’s dead.” He gestured toward the small 
lobby, which was empty at noon. 

Over at La Corona Building & Loan, an- 
other small East Baltimore thrift with a 
board composed of the sons of immigrants, 
Dorothy Rutkowski, the vice president, wor- 
ries about public confidence, which is every- 
thing in this business. 

“It's like a family around here,” she said. 
“I know these families. The savings and 
loans originated for people to deposit their 
money and for the savings and loan to make 
loans to home buyers. That was the primary 
function. Today, some of these savings and 
loans are almost like commercial banks. 

“I've been in this business 40 years. I 
worked to build up good will among custom- 
ers. The big institutions are tearing that 
good will down. I want to stay in the neigh- 
borhood. I don't want 60 million in depos- 
its.” 

As of Dec. 31, La Carona had assets of 
about $5.5 million. It offers 10 percent inter- 
est on savings, 11 percent on a 30-month 
certificate, retirement accounts, checking, 
savings bonds. 

Rutkowski and her two tellers even 
handle utility bills. And, of course, they 
make loans to home buyers. That’s all. 
Nothing real fancy. Nothing too far uptown. 
Nothing that can get you into trouble. Trou- 
ble is for the big boys. Problem is, the trou- 
bles of big boys are visited upon the little 
guys, and someone should watch out for 
them.e 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
ANOTHER VIEW: NICARAGUA 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


èe Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, President Reagan’s inten- 
tions against the current Government 
of Nicaragua are quite well known, 
and have only been made clearer by 
his recently announced trade embargo 
against that country. His constant ef- 
forts to cause the demise of the Nica- 
raguan Government have only suc- 
ceeded in pushing Nicaragua further 
into the waiting arms of the Soviets, 
and in driving a larger wedge in the 
ever-widening rift between the United 
States and our allies who do not sup- 
port our policies in Central America. 

In addition, the President’s sanc- 
tions against Nicaragua seem to sug- 
gest that Sandinista mismanagement 
of the economy is to blame for that 
country’s hardships, and that these 
sanctions will be the crowning blow to 
an already tremulous economic situa- 
tion, thereby causing the downfall of 
the Ortega-Sandinista regime. The ad- 
ministration has even implied that 
Managua had acted irresponsibly in 
dealings with U.S. companies, and that 
private business in Nicaragua is being 
strangled by a movement toward a 
state-controlled economy. 

Mary E. King, a senior official in the 
Carter administration, who is now a 
senior research fellow at the Council 
for Hemispheric Affairs, recently com- 
pleted a report on her research on the 
status of U.S. business in Nicaragua. I 
am enclosing a copy of her report for 
the Recorp. I would encourage my col- 
leagues to read this report: 

ANOTHER VIEW: NICARAGUA 
(By Mary E. King) 

Behind the recently announced trade em- 
bargo against Nicaragua lies another claim 
by the Reagan administration: that Nicara- 
gua is strangling private business and 
moving toward a state-controlled economy. 
In fact, in the few instances where national- 
ization has occurred, it has been in the area 
of natural resources, such as extractive min- 
erals, which many thriving democracies 
around the world prefer to control. 

On Sept. 28, 1983, on conclusion of negoti- 
ations between Rosario Mining of Nicara- 
gua, a subsidiary of Amax, Inc., and the Nic- 
araguan government, which had announced 
its intent to take over the country’s gold 
and silver mining, Colin S. Brooks, Rosario’s 
president, actually presented a silver ingot 
to the government to acknowledge the “‘ami- 
cable resolution” of the nationalization 
process. 

Brooks had surprisingly warm words for 
the Nicaraguan officials. “The agreements 
are testimony to the good faith of both 
sides and your ability to engage in reasona- 
ble dialogue,” he told them, and praised the 
“patience, honesty and professionalism” of 
the government negotiating team. The 
agreements call for $8.8 million to be paid in 
compensation over six years. 
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Documents signed in 1982 with ASARCO, 
the other American company active in pre- 
cious metals in the country, provided for 
payment of $6 million over six years. 

The government has faultlessly honored 
its agreements with these two American 
mining companies. 

The Standard Fruit Company, a subsidi- 
ary of Castle & Cooke, is the only American 
company that has voluntarily left Nicara- 
gua since the revolution. Its move was decid- 
ed on economic terms rather than on the 
political grounds it later professed. 

The company had arranged for exclusive 
purchase agreements guaranteeing a cheap 
source of bananas for 10 years from locally- 
organized production associations on the 
west coast of Nicaragua, When a glut in the 
world banana market prompted the firm to 
consider leaving, Managua was anxious, for 
reasons of its image abroad, that it remain. 

The Sandinistas dispatched officials to 
San Francisco, where, in January 1981, a 
five-year agreement was signed for the fruit 
company to become the exclusive purchaser 
of all of Nicaragua's bananas at prices pro- 
posed by the company. 

But in the autumn of 1982, when the 
world banana market dropped sharply, the 
company departed. It told the government, 
and was quoted in its own corporate reports, 
that it was leaving for economic reasons be- 
cause of the market downturn. 

The following year, however, Standard 
Fruit filed a formal indemnification request 
with the U.S. Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation, a quasi-governmental agency, 
claiming that it had to leave because of gov- 
ernment intervention and expropriation. 
The claim has thus far not been honored. 

Up to the latest crisis in U.S.-Nicaragua 
relations, Managua has received far more 
economic aid from the countries of Western 
Europe and Latin America over the last five 
years than it has from the socialist bloc and 
Libya. This aid has come from Mexico, Ven- 
ezuela, Holland, Belgium, Argentina, Brazil, 
Canada, Ecuador, France, Finland, Spain 
and Sweden, with Italy now joining the list. 
Mexico is currently a prime source of funds 
and Peru has opened a line of credit, as has 
Colombia, for the purchase of machinery. 
Brazil has extended a line of credit and 
made funds available for buses and trans- 
portation. Some new short-term loans have 
come from Scandinavia, with Sweden now 
being the second-largest supplier of foreign 
exchange to the Sandinistas. 

Determined to strangle the Sandinista 
government economically, and fulfill its 
thesis that Nicaragua’s economy is in sham- 
bles, the Reagan administration, even 
before the trade embargo, had single-minded- 
ly devised a strategy, which can only drive 
the country into the hands of the Soviets. It 
has used its preponderant voting strength in 
the World Bank and Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank (IDB) to block all soft loans. 
Angry that the IDB in November 1983 
signed an agreement with Nicaragua for a 
$30.4-million financing of a fishing industry, 
Secretary of State George Shultz initiated a 
private campaign to torpedo an IDB loan of 
more than $100 million to the private agri- 
cultural sector in Nicaragua, the very activi- 
ty that it said it hoped to preserve inside 
that country. 

The Sandinistas inherited $1.6 billion in 
external indebtedness from the previous 
Somoza dictatorship. Approximately half 
this sum was owed to commercial banks, and 
the other half to multilateral institutions. 
The new government never repudiated a fi- 
nancial burden that was not of its own 
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making, and has restructured its indebted- 
ness in order that it wouldn't have to enter 
into default. 

Today, between 57 and 60 percent of the 
Nicaraguan economy remains in private 
hands. While not impeding the private own- 
ership of land, the government admittedly 
regulates wages, and prices and closely over- 
sees its international trade, as well as some 
aspects of industrial production. There also 
exists tacit pressure on the entrepreneur to 
increase profits by improving planning, 
training and production techniques. 

Since the revolution, 266,960 hectares of 
land has changed hands—most of it former- 
ly owned by the Somoza family and large 
landholders. Last year, approximately 54 
percent of Nicaragua’s agricultural land re- 
mained in private ownership, approximately 
22 percent was in cooperatives, five percent 
belonged to individual peasants, and 19 per- 
cent—land formerly owned by the Somozas 
and officers of the National Guard—was 
under state control. 

Humayun Gauhar, publisher of South 
magazine, has observed from London, “No 
one believes Nicaragua is a Marxist country 
when its private sector is larger than that of 
Britain under Margaret Thatcher.” 

Predictably, the overheated policies of the 
Reagan administration have increased the 
economic role of Eastern Bloc nations and 
Cuba in Nicaragua, but also have resulted in 
the Sandinistas seeking new friends 
throughout Latin America and Western 
Europe in a desperate effort to make up for 
the dangerous gap caused by the cutoff of 
trade with the United States. 

EDITOR'S NOTE.—Mary E. King was a senior 
government official in the Carter adminis- 
tration and is Executive Director of Young 
Ideas, Inc., and a Senior Research Fellow of 
the Council on Hemispheric Affairs, both 
Washington-based nonprofit public-policy 
organizations. She visited Nicaragua last 
year to look at the long-term economic cli- 
mate. 


ELMIRA, NY, CELEBRATES MARK 
TWAIN DAY 


HON. STAN LUNDINE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Mr. LUNDINE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to inform my colleagues that 
in honor of the anniversary of Samuel 
Clemens’ 150th birthday, May 17, 
1985, was Mark Twain Day in New 
York State. Twain who is famous for 
such works as “Huckleberry Finn,” 
“Tom Sawyer,” “A Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur’s Court,” and 
“The Prince and the Pauper,” was a 
summer resident in my congressional 
district for 20 years. 

Shortly after the Civil War ended, 
Twain was married to Olivia Langdon 
in New York City, and the two sum- 
mered with Langdon’s parents who re- 
sided in Elmira. Literary historians at 
Elmira College maintain that “Tom 
Sawyer,” “Huckleberry Finn,” and 
“Life on the Mississippi” were written 
during the 20 summers Twain spent 
with the Langdons. Twain had a study 
shaped like a Mississippi riverboat pi- 
lothouse outside the Langdon family 
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manse, Quarry Farm, and there he 
would write all day. Quarry Farm is 
now the Center for Mark Twain Stud- 
ies, and a replica of the pilothouse has 
been moved to the Elmira College 
campus. 

In honor of the anniversary of 
Twain’s 150th birthday, the city of 
Elmira, where Twain spent 20 sum- 
mers, has planned 5-months’ worth of 
festivities. Friday, I was in Elmira to 
march in the Mark Twain Day Parade. 
I urge my colleagues and their con- 
stituents to take a trip up to Elmira 
this summer to enjoy this festival 
which will include parades, concerts, 
plays, and other activities highlighting 
several aspects of Twain's life. 

It is curious to speculate as to how 
Twain would have felt about all this 
hoopla on behalf of his 150th birth- 
day. Perhaps the best answer to this 
query can be found in one of his note- 
books where Twain wrote, “What 
ought to be done to the man who in- 
vented the celebrating of anniversa- 
ries? Mere killing would be too light.” 

I hope my colleagues will join me in 
celebrating Mark Twain Day, and that 
all Americans will read or reread 
Twain’s books this year in order to re- 
capture a part of Americana dear to us 
all, as well as to enjoy some of the 
finest literature ever written by an 
American author.e 


A TRIBUTE TO RABBI JACOB M. 
OTT 


HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


è Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 21, 1985, Rabbi Jacob M. Ott was 
honored at the “Salute of the State of 
Israel” to the Sephardic community of 
Los Angeles and was accorded the 
Torch of Freedom Award. The award 
was presented by the Honorable David 
Levy, Deputy Prime Minister of the 
State of Israel. 

Rabbi Ott earned his master of arts 
degree in international law and rela- 
tions from the University of Chicago 
and was ordained at the Hebrew Theo- 
logical College of Chicago. Following 
his ordination in June 1942, he was as- 
signed to the 83d Infantry—Thunder- 
bolt—Division as the youngest Jewish 
combat chaplain in the military. He 
served with distinction and accompa- 
nied the 83d Division during the inva- 
sion of France on D-day. Rabbi Ott 
was awarded the Bronze Star Medal 
with Oak Leaf Cluster and five Battle 
Stars for his service with U.S. forces 
on their drive from Omaha Beach, 
Normandy to the Elbe River. He at- 
tained the rank of major before re- 
turning to civilian life. 

Rabbi Ott’s witnessing of the Holo- 
caust horror and his work with con- 
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centration camp survivors profoundly 
influenced the direction of his life. He 
has received special recognition from 
Dr. Stephen S. Wise and the American 
Jewish Congress for his dedicated 
work with survivors and his writings 
on the Holocaust. 

Rabbi Ott continues to serve in 
many ways. He has been the spiritual 
leader of Sephardic Temple Tifereth 
Israel in Los Angeles for 25 years and 
holds numerous other official posi- 
tions. He is a long-time member of the 
interfaith team of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. He has 
served as president of the Western 
States region of the Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America, president of the Cali- 
fornia Branch of the Alliance Israelite 
Universalle, national vice president 
and Los Angeles president of the 
American Zionist Federation, and 
member of the Israel Affairs Commit- 
tee of the Board of Rabbis of South- 
ern California. 

Rabbi Ott’s activities on behalf of 
the Jewish Federation Council of Los 
Angeles deserve special mention. He is 
a board member and cochairman of 
the Middle East Commission, chair- 
man of the advisory cabinet of the 
Jewish National Fund, and the first 
Rabbi and nonattorney to hold the 
post of chairman of the Community 
Relations Committee. 

As a State of Israel Torch of Free- 
dom honoree, Rabbi Ott symbolizes 
the courage, determination, and demo- 
cratic spirit on which Israel was 
founded. I ask all Members of the 
House of Representatives to join me in 
saluting Rabbi Ott on this distinctive 
occasion and expressing gratitude for 
his great contribution to the well- 
being of people everywhere.e 


KOREAN WAR VETERANS 
MEMORIAL 


HON. STAN PARRIS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Speaker, a great 
disservice has been done to a very 
large segment of our population—a 
group of 5.7 million American citizens 
who served in the Armed Forces of the 
United States during the Korean war. 
I am proud to be a member of this dis- 
tinguished group as, I am sure, are 
many of my colleagues in this Cham- 
ber. 

In that war, Mr. Chairman, 54,236 
Americans made the ultimate sacrifice 
for their country and the ideals of 
freedom and self-determination—the 
ideals which form the foundation 
upon which this Nation rests and from 
which it gets its sustenance. In addi- 
tion to those who gave their lives 
during the Korean war, 103,248 were 
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wounded and 5,178 were either cap- 
tured or were missing in action. 

Mr. Chairman, it is incredible to 
note that there is not a memorial in 
the Nation’s Capital to the veterans of 
the Korean war. The only group of 
war veterans not to be so honored. 

The disservice done to these fine 
Americans has been permitted to go 
unremedied for over 30 years, and I 
have introduced legislation to see to it 
that it is not permitted to go on any 
longer. 

The legislation which I have intro- 
duced seeks to authorize the erection 
of a memorial by the American. Battle 
Monuments Commission to honor all 
those who served in the Korean war; 
particularly those who were killed in 
action, listed as missing in action, or 
were held as prisoners of war. 

Mr. Chairman, this brave group of 
Americans has been leapfrogged by 
time and it is up to those of us serving 
in Congress to rectify the situation. I 
would, therefore, urge my colleagues 
to join in support of this very impor- 
tant resolution.e 


A TRIBUTE TO CAPT. LEO 
BERGER 


HON. NORMAN F. LENT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


e@ Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, on June 9, 
the North Shore Synagogue Commit- 


tee for Soviet Jewry, in conjunction 
with the Long Island Committee for 
Soviet Jewry, will honor Capt. Leo 
Berger of Old Westbury, NY. Leo 
Berger has been a good friend and 
supporter of mine for many years, and 
I can think of few individuals more de- 
serving of this recognition. It is a great 
honor for me to join his family, his 
many friends and colleagues in paying 
tribute to this outstanding American 
whose impressive record of accom- 
plishments in his chosen field is sur- 
passed only by his dedication and com- 
passion for his fellow man. 
Throughout his life, Leo Berger has 
demonstrated commitment to the 
American ideals of liberty, equality, 
and opportunity for all men. An active 
member of the Long Island Committee 
since it was founded in 1977, Leo 
Berger has worked tirelessly in the 
campaign to restore human rights and 
freedom to Soviet Jews. His gener- 
ous—and often unobtrusive—support 
has enabled countless Russian Jews to 
become citizens of the free world. 
Capt. Leo Berger was born in Hunga- 
ry in 1920. His family emigrated to the 
United States and settled in New York 
City in 1928. Leo attended New York 
City public schools, and he later 
worked his way through all 4 years of 
college at Cornell’ University. In 1942, 
he entered the U.S. Merchant Marine 
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Academy at Kings Point. He eventual- 
ly received his master’s license in 1948 
while working for Triton Shipping, 
Inc., a large Greek shipping concern. 

In 1950, Captain Berger entered Cor- 
nell University Law School. However, 
he interrupted his studies a year later 
to serve his country at sea during the 
Korean war conflict. Captain Berger 
returned to Cornell, where we were 
classmates together, to earn his juris 
doctorate degree in 1956, and was ad- 
mitted to the New York State Bar in 
1957. 

Captain Berger is widely recognized, 
and highly respected, as a giant in the 
U.S.-flag coastwise and international 
merchant trade. The Avon Steamship 
Co., Inc., formed by Captain Berger 
and his partner, Mr. Peter Constas, 
was one of the first bidders for Feder- 
al construction and operation subsi- 
dies. 

As a result, the first nine subsidized 
U.S. tankers were constructed and the 
first chapter in the Berger Group’s 
U.S.-flag involvement was written. In 
addition, Avon has operated as many 
as 25 foreign-flag vessels in the inter- 
national trade. 

The entrepreneurial success of the 
Berger-Constas partnership has grown 
substantially to include many associat- 
ed, affiliated, and subsidiary compa- 
nies, known as the Berger Group. The 
Berger Group is the largest privately 
owned independent operator of U.S.- 
flag vessels engaged in both the coast- 
wise and foreign trades of the United 
States. Captain Berger has made in- 
valuable contributions toward develop- 
ing a modern, efficient, and competi- 
tive U.S.-flag merchant fleet, with 
about 2 million deadweight tons in the 
Berger Group fleet. 

The hallmark of Leo Berger’s career 
is a standard of excellence few can 
hope to achieve. Yet it is his generosi- 
ty of spirit and goodwill which have 
earned him the respect and admira- 
tion of so many people. 

On behalf of his family and friends, 
I extend my warmest personal con- 
gratulations to Capt. Leo Berger on 
this memorable occasion. And I offer 
my most sincere gratitude and appre- 
ciation for his remarkable contribu- 
tions toward securing peace and free- 
dom for his fellow man.e 


WORLD TRADE WEEK 
HON. RICHARD A. GEPHARDT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, this 
week is World Trade Week, and it 
could not have come at a more appro- 
priate time. We are all aware of our 
trade problems. This year’s trade defi- 
cit will almost certainly surpass last 
year’s record $123 billion. More indus- 
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tries will locate abroad, and more jobs 
will be lost. 

Our present problems have begun to 
strain our ties with allies. World Trade 
Week gives us the opportunity to 
think about how we can improve the 
situation in a positive way. One con- 
structive solution lies in improving the 
export capacity of small businesses. 

America’s small businesses play an 
integral role in our economy. They 
create 80 percent of our new jobs. 
They create many of our innovations 
and inventions. 

But generally they do not export. 
Over 90 percent of America’s firms sell 
only here, although over 90 percent of 
the world’s population is outside the 
United States. 

The opportunities are immense. The 
Commerce Department estimates that 
at least 20,000 small businesses not 
now exporting could do so. If even a 
fraction of these businesses became 
exporters, we could create 40,000, 
50,000 or even more new American 
jobs. 

The barriers to increased exports are 
also immense, and many American 
firms are often reluctant or unable to 
explore export markets on their own. 
Language and custom barriers inhibit 
marketing, as do troublesome details 
such as metric conversion. And there 
are the problems of the overvalued 
dollar and the weak economic condi- 
tions of many other countries. 

We need to reduce the budget deficit 
and get the dollar down. But we 
should also target more resources into 
helping capable American businesses 
compete better. The International 
Trade Administration, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, and the Export- 
Import Bank are among the existing 
vehicles we can use to accomplish this 
end. 

Some progress has been made, as the 
Export-Import Bank’s case shows. In 
1982, 3 percent of its funds were used 
to finance small business exports. Now 
the figure is 13 percent, well above 
previous targets. 

These are commendable improve- 
ments, but more can be done. We 
should continue our support of small 
business and of programs that effec- 
tively help small businesses compete 
in the world marketplace. Confronting 
these barriers will not be easy. The re- 
wards, however, are there and worth 
the effort. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker.e 
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SOVIET JEWRY 
HON. ROBERT A. ROE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 21, 1985 


@ Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to add 
my voice to those in the Congress who 
are protesting the continued persecu- 
tion and mistreatment of the Jews of 
the Soviet Union. 

The religious freedom that is taken 
for granted in America is nonexistent, 
for the Jewish people at least, in the 
Soviet Union. They are not free to 
worship as they please, as we are. 
They are not free to instruct their 
children in the tenets of their religion, 
as we are. They are not free to teach 
their children the language of their 
ancestors, as we are. In short, the Jews 
of the Soviet Union are denied every 
means to preserve their Judaism and 
its rich and illustrious heritage. 

On top of being denied the ability to 
preserve their religion, they are 
almost prohibited from emigrating 
from the Soviet Union to be able to 
practice their religion elsewhere, 
whether in Israel, Europe, or the 
United States and Canada. Jews who 
apply to emigrate are persecuted, har- 
assed, put in jail, and forced to lose 
their employment. The jobs that they 
are given once fired from their posi- 
tions are menial and barely enough to 
feed their families. Employment op- 
portunities are closed to them once 
they apply to emigrate. 

In the last year, Jewish emigration 
from the Soviet Union was at an all 
time low. The Soviet authorities are 
trying their hardest to discourage emi- 
gration, yet the Jews who remain in 
the Soviet Union are deprived of the 
ability to practice Judaism. There are 
very few rabbis in the Soviet Union, 
and few are being trained. Hebrew 
teachers have been arrested and 
Hebrew books are confiscated. The 
Soviet authorities are trying to eradi- 
cate Judaism and the Jewish people 
from the Soviet Union. 

Another part of this effort has been 
the appearance of Government spon- 
sored anti-Semitism. Films depicting 
Jews and the State of Israel in the 
worst possible settings have appeared. 
Zionist activities have been likened to 
the Nazis, and Jews have even been ac- 
cused of participating and cooperating 
with the Nazis in the Holocaust. 

These Soviet actions compel us to 
rise up and speak out against the vi- 
cious diatribes that the Soviet authori- 
ties have launched against the Jews of 
Russia. We must protest the Soviet ef- 
forts to forcibly assimilate the Jews of 
the Soviet Union, and call attention 
repeatedly to the Russian authorities’ 
prohibition of emigration from the 


Soviet Union. 
It is a sign of the times that we must 
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speak out in this special order. I would 
gladly trade this speech for the right 
of the Jews of Russia to be able to 
practice their religion and to be able 
to emigrate, should they choose to do 
so. But we must speak out before it is 
too late and another Jewish civiliza- 
tion, like the ones destroyed in the 
Holocaust, will disappear. We can do 
no less.@ 


CONGRATULATIONS TO JOSEPH 
OSHETSKI 


HON. GEORGE W. GEKAS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


è Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to pay 
tribute to Joseph Oshetski for the 
courage he showed in using his knowl- 
edge of lifesaving techniques, learned 
in high school cardiopulmonary resus- 
citation class, by saving the life of 
Mrs. Donna Wolfe. 

On June 16 of last year, Joseph was 
attending a barbecue in Sunbury, PA, 
and noticed that Mrs. Wolfe, who was 
sitting nearby, was having difficulty 
breathing. After approaching Mrs. 
Wolfe and determining she could not 
breathe because of a food particle 
lodged in her throat, Joseph immedi- 
ately proceeded to perform the Heim- 
lich Maneuver, a series of back blows 
and abdominal thrusts designed to dis- 
lodge a foreign substance from a chok- 
ing victim’s throat. Soon, Mrs. Wolfe 
was breathing freely again. Without a 
doubt, the quick reaction on Joseph’s 
part saved Mrs. Wolfe’s life. 

This meritorious action by Mr. 
Oshetski, a senior at Shikellamy High 
School, exemplifies the highest ideals 
of the concern of one human being for 
another. I would like to commend 
Joseph for his quick thinking and we 
together in the House of Representa- 
tives issue a joint congratulations to 
this fine young man.@ 


STUDY COMMISSION PROPOSED 
TO REMEDY CLOSE ELECTIONS 


HON. ELWOOD HILLIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Mr. HILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today for the purpose of introducing a 
resolution which would establish a 
study commission to recommend pro- 
cedures for resolving contested House 
elections in a nonpartisan atmosphere. 

While we may never again witness 
an election as close as the Indiana 
Eighth race, I think it behooves us to 
be prepared if ever again this House is 
called upon to recount a congressional 
election. 
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In January, necessity required us to 
put a task force together quickly. 
Since there were few precedents to 
follow, the task force was forced to 
pave new ground under glaring public- 
ity and sometimes vitriolic partisan- 
ship. 

Now that the immediate issue has 
been resolved, I believe we have a re- 
sponsibility to examine the way we 
handled this difficult and most com- 
plex situation. 

The decisions made in the Indiana 
Eighth case should be studied so that 
the manner in which we act in our 
constitutional capacity as the final ar- 
biter of congressional elections can be 
improved. 

As much as possible, we should 
strive to protect future recount efforts 
from the destructive partisanship 
which clouded the Indiana Eighth sit- 
uation. 

The study commission I am propos- 
ing today would recommend a frame- 
work of procedures which the House 
could use if ever again circumstances 
arose that required a House-sponsored 
recount. 

The recent controversy over the In- 
diana Eighth recount demonstrated 
how unprepared the House is to deal 
with its duty under article I, section 5 
of the Constitution to “be the judge of 
elections, returns and qualifications of 
its own Members.” 

I urge my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle to join in support of this res- 
olution whose work can ensure that 
future Houses will be spared from the 
confusion and divisive partisanship 
which accompanied last month's 
debate.e 


INFRASTRUCTURE SYMPOSIUM 
HON. NORMAN Y. MINETA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Mr. MINETA. Mr. Speaker, I recent- 
ly had the opportunity to participate 
in an important symposium on our na- 
tional infrastructure problem spon- 
sored by Nickerson, Ingram, Vento & 
Associates. Several of my colleagues 
joined in these discussions, which were 
far ranging and useful. 

John H. Ingram, one of the organiz- 
ers of the session, has prepared a sum- 
mary of our conversations, and I am 
attaching that summary for Members 
information. 

INFRASTRUCTURE: A CRISIS OF OUR OWN 

MAKING? 
(By John H. Ingram) 

“Our infrastructure (our roads, bridges, 
sewers, water supply systems, waterways, 
ports, railroads and mass transit systems) is 
to the nation as arteries and veins are to the 
human body. It provides sustenance. But, 
our infrastructure is different from the 
human body because it cannot heal itself. 
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The infrastructure needs an infusion of cap- 
ital.” (John W. Sroka, The Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America, Washington, 
D.C.) 

What I have to say about the issue of in- 
frastructure will concede the importance 
and magnitude of the problem and focus in- 
stead on those solutions that reflect the re- 
alities of today’s political climate. 

In order to encourage a serious national 
dialogue, Nickerson Ingram Vento & Associ- 
ates, Inc. (NIVA) sponsored a National Sym- 
posium on U.S. Infrastructure: Problems, 
Priorities and Financing Alternatives. For 
those who were unable to attend this event, 
I will take this opportunity to summarize 
the Symposium’s conclusions, 

Reflecting a belief that government alone 
will never be able to fully respond to the 
total infrastructure need which confronts 
our nation, the Symposium, which was 
sponsored entirely by the private sector 
without government funding, allowed na- 
tional leaders in the fields of communica- 
tions (Hill & Knowlton), industry (the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors), finance (Mer- 
rill Lynch and Shearson Lehman/American 
Express) and government an opportunity to 
focus their combined attention on the infra- 
structure issue. However, instead of trying 
to decide whether the need is $1 trillion or 
$3 trillion, the Symposium attendees fo- 
cused on reaching agreement on a coordi- 
nated plan to get on with the building of 
needed projects. 


INDUSTRY'S VIEWPOINT 


John W. Sroka, executive director for the 
occupational services division of the Associ- 
ated General Contractors of America 
(whose quote leads this article), made it 
quite clear that if politicians at all levels of 
government could ever reach consensus that 
our infrastructure must be upgraded, then 
the private sector is ready to get on with the 
process of building the individual projects. 
It was estimated that for each $1 billion of 
investment, 56,000 construction and con- 
struction-related jobs would be created. 
Over a 10-year period, a $1 trillion spending 
effort would create six million jobs. 


THE GOVERNMENT VIEWPOINT 


Representing the government viewpoint 
at a panel discussion of the federal role in 
infrastructure financing were: Congressman 
Jim Howard (D-NJ), Chairman of the 
House Public Works & Transportation Com- 
mittee; Congressman Glenn M. Anderson 
(D-CA), Chairman of the Surface Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee; Congressman Robert 
A. Roe (D-NJ), Chairman, Water Resources 
Subcommittee; Congressman Norman Y. 
Mineta (D-CA), Chairman, Aviation Sub- 
committee; Congressman Bud Shuster (R- 
PA), Ranking Republican Member of the 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee; and 
Congressman Arlan Stangeland (R-MN), 
Ranking Republican of the Water Re- 
sources Subcommittee. 

Chairman Howard commented on the lack 
of public awareness of the infrastructure 
problem. 

“We forgot to look at what we had built, 
and we need to get into re-construction,” 
the Chairman began. “Two-thousand miles 
of interstate highway each year need major 
repairs; one bridge every two days collapses; 
and forty-five percent (45%) of all bridges 
need either replacement or repair. The 
water system of New York City is so anti- 
quated that it wastes more water than 
London consumes,” the Chairman added. 

Mr. Howard concluded his remarks by ad- 
vising the attendees that the Public Works 
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Committee intends to make the 99th Con- 
gress “the Infrastructure Congress.” 

While noting that funding for the recon- 
struction of the nation’s Interstate highway 
program has increased ten-fold since he 
became Surface Transportation Chairman 
in 1981, Congressman Anderson charged 
that during the 1970s, America had allowed 
its transportation infrastructure to deterio- 
rate to a point that even the current spend- 
ing levels are insufficient to bring it up to 
standard, 

“In 1976, it would have cost $11.2 billion 
to return Interstate, arterial and collector 
roads to their 1975 condition. By 1981, that 
price tag had escalated to $119 billion,” Con- 
gressman Anderson stated. “Likewise, thirty 
percent (30%) of our public bus fleet has al- 
ready reached its life expectancy,” Ander- 
son concluded. 

Chairman Roe urged the attendees to go 
out into the marketplace and start talking 
about the capital base of the country. 

“We have to rebuild the internal dynamics 
of America in order to compete overseas,” 
the Congressman commented. “In 1965, five 
percent (5%) of our Gross National Product 
(GNP) was invested in infrastructure. In the 
1970s we invested only .7 of one percent. By 
contrast, Japan annually spends five per- 
cent (5%),” he added. 

Chairman Mineta of the Aviation Sub- 
committee then joined Representatives 
Shuster and Stangeland in documenting the 
extent of need in the aviation, surface trans- 
portation and water areas. Chairman 
Howard and his colleagues then announced 
the introduction and Committee hearing 
schedule of H.R. 5948, the National Infra- 
structure Act. This legislation would make 
20-year interest free loans available to states 
based upon a population formula. The fund 
would allocate $3 billion per year for ten 
years. 

During the course of the panel discussion, 
it was made clear, however, that even if 
H.R. 5948 should manage to clear a path 
through the maze of competing congression- 
al committees in the House, little hope was 
expressed that the Republican-dominated 
Senate would respond in kind. This fact was 
highlighted by Chairman Roe who stated 
that the House during June of 1984 had in- 
creased the funding for sewage treatment 
plants to $19 billion over four years (H.R. 
3282), had attempted to spend an additional 
$400 million collected annually by the 
penny-a-gallon tax for mass transit (H.R. 
5504), and had created an $800 million a 
year loan program for municipal water 
supply systems (H.R. 3678). 

“We are still waiting for the Senate to act 
on all of those bills,” Congressman Roe 
stated. Given that the Senate adjourned for 
the November elections without approving 
any of these bills, each must now begin 
anew its perilous trip through the congres- 
sional process. 

Those attending the Symposium com- 
mented that even if the Congress had en- 
acted all the aforementioned bills, including 
H.R. 5948, the money may still not be 
enough. Indeed, the need may be greater 
than anyone expects if the disaster in 1983 
involving a 100-foot section of a Connecticut 
bridge is any indication. The State’s trans- 
portation department had found that very 
bridge “not to be in need of major repair” 
nine months before it collapsed! 

Even if we should concede that a certain 
part of our “infrastructure crises” is politi- 
cally motivated and that we should ask our 
government authorities to do a better job 
rather then merely doing a more expensive 
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job of managing public works projects, the 
magnitude of the dollar need confronting us 
is nevertheless staggering. 

One piece of legislation that did win final 
approval prior to the adjournment of the 
98th Congress was S. 1330 creating a Na- 
tional Council on Public Works Improve- 
ment. This new law will no doubt lead to a 
sorting-out of public works projects that 
either have or don't have sufficient “federal 
interest” to justify federal funding. 


THE COMMUNICATIONS VIEWPOINT 


Lawrence R. Walsh, Vice President of Hill 
& Knowlton and a sponsor of the Symposi- 
um, focused on “Why Infrastructure 
Projects Fail”. 

Mr. Walsh cited political inertia, the tend- 
ency to put-off things until problems are 
overwhelming, as the chief reason for the 
lack of enthusiasm for rebuilding infrastruc- 
ture. 

“Americans traditionally have had a reluc- 
tance to face things that are not at a crises 
stage,” Mr. Walsh began. “We just don't 
have the public resources to throw a $100 
billion, let alone $1 trillion, at a program 
like the nation's infrastructure and expect a 
quick fix,” he added. 

Mr. Walsh then commented on the diffi- 
culty of solving problems while the current 
focus in Washington is budget-cutting. 

“Clearly, many politicians would prefer to 
delay public works spending rather than 
communicate the seriousness of the prob- 
lems to their constituents,” Walsh conclud- 
ed. 


THE FINANCIAL COMMMUNITY'S VIEWPOINT 


While the need to increase public facility 
investments has grown, the financial repre- 
sentatives at the Symposium commented on 
the increasing difficulty of arranging such 
financing over recent years because of high 
and variable interest rates on municipal 
debt and such disincentives as federal 
“strings” on grants and certain provisions of 
the federal tax code. 

The recent recommendations of the 
Treasury Department on ways to “reform” 
the federal tax code may further complicate 
and add to the high cost of infrastructure fi- 
nancing. However, since these recommenda- 
tions will result in lengthy discussion here 
in Washington by the congressional tax 
writing committees, an opportunity now 
exists for us to call for the elimination of 
those sections of the tax code which dis- 
courage public/private partnerships in the 
building of such badly-needed facilities as 
water resource systems, solid waste/re- 
source recovery, and toxic waste manage- 
ment/disposal systems, among others. 

And while most observers of the Congress 
fee] that few of the Treasury’s more dra- 
matic proposals such as the elimination of 
accelerated cost recovery system deductions, 
(ACRS) will be adopted any time soon, the 
attendees at the Symposium cited the fol- 
lowing as contributing factors to the high 
cost of infrastructure finance and expressed 
hope that the Congress would recognize 
that: 

The demand has increased for tax-exempt 
debt by such traditional institutional inves- 
tors as banks and insurance companies. This 
is chiefly due to their shrinking profit mar- 
gins. 

The 1981 Economic Recovery Tax Act's 
lowering of tax rates of individual high 
income taxpayers not only reduced their ap- 
petite for tax-exempt income but also cre- 
ated several tax-exempt investment options 
such as IRS's and All Saver’s Certificates— 
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both of which increased competition for 
funds in the tax-exempt market. 

The past mistakes of a few tax-exempt 
issues such as New York City, Cleveland, 
and the Washington Public Power Supply 
System, have frightened some individual in- 
vestors of an increased risk associated with 
some tax-exempt issues. 

The creditworthiness of governmental 
issues has now become a concern to many 
potential private sector partners in infra- 
structure finance. If we look at the erosion 
taking place of traditional state and local 
revenue sources when tax and debt limita- 
tion initiatives pass, we can understand why 
the creditworthiness issue now exists. Even 
in those states where limitations have 
failed, the threat they posed has led to a 
mood of caution by the governmental units. 
Furthermore, the on-going demographic 
shift from cities to suburbs has had the 
effect of contracting the general tax base, 
particularly for the older cities which often 
have the most acute infrastructure needs. 

Thomas H. Cochran, Vice President for 
Public Finance for Shearson Lehman/ 
American Express, urged officials to “stop 
spending our children’s inheritance” by rec- 
ognizing that when it comes to our infra- 
structure, we can either pay for it now or we 
will pay for it later. 

Merrill Lynch’s Managing Director of 
their Municipal Finance Department, 
Daniel H. Harman III, presented a basic 
primer course in municipal finance. He 
began by reviewing the desirability of self- 
supporting financing for highway, bridge, 
airport, mass transit, water supply/distribu- 
tion, wastewater collection/treatment, and 
resource recovery projects. He then moved 
on to a discussion of the characteristics of 
revenue bond financing for projects which 
by their nature do not lend themselves to 
self-supporting financing. During this part 
of his presentation, he listed the require- 
ments for a successful revenue bond issue 
and highlighted the implications of an in- 
sufficient revenue stream). 

Both Mr. Cochran and Mr. Harman 
stressed that there is no magic wand which 
government can wave to make the infra- 
structure problem go away. 


THE REBUILDING PROCESS 


To conclude the Symposium, Dr. John E. 
Petersen, director of the Government Fi- 
nance Research Center of the Government 
Finance Officers Association, led a panel 
discussion on “Securing Project Funds.” As 
the discussion progressed, it became quite 
clear that cost-effective and innovative fi- 
nancing alternatives for states, localities 
and the private sector exist. 

Having reached agreement on how best to 
secure the actual financing, the panel then 
turned its attention to the steps required to 
build the local coalition (comprising repre- 
sentatives from government, the construc- 
tion industry, and the communications, fi- 
nancial, and legal communities) necessary to 
actually secure the financing. Such a coali- 
tion, again, built at the local level, would co- 
ordinate the steps necessary to begin the re- 
building process. 

This rebuilding process has two basic 
steps: 

Step one 

Identify and then build a coalition that 
will be charged to develop an integrated 
program to rehabilitate a specific infra- 
structure system. 

Step two 

This step, by far the most complex and 

time consuming of the two, requires the de- 
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velopment of a community capital invest- 
ment strategy. To do this, a complete inven- 
tory of the general state of the infrastruc- 
ture to be rehabilitated must be compiled. 
Likewise, a projection of federal, state, and 
local aid in each infrastructure area must be 
produced. Once this inventory and funding 
projection is available, the next phase of 
the strategy calls for an assessment of prior- 
ity of need in each infrastructure area ac- 
cording to criteria which members of the co- 
alition have approved. Such criteria might 
include (A) health and safety, projects that 
remove hazards for residents; (B) essential- 
ity, projects which serve as vital links in 
providing services to residents; (C) economic 
development, projects critical to gaining or 
retaining industry and the jobs that go with 
them; (D) cost-effectiveness, projects which 
reduce current maintenance expenditures 
and thus avoid costly future rehabilitation; 
and (E) legal mandates, projects clearly re- 
quired as a result of court action or govern- 
ment regulation. 

Once the coalition’s capital investment 
strategy is developed to this point, an eval- 
uation of potential financing alternatives is 
in order. Now the discussion turns to ques- 
tions like: (A) Would a rate increase support 
a revenue bond or should we change the 
rate to better reflect the true cost of up- 
grading the service being provided? (B) 
Should we raise existing taxes to support a 
general obligation bond and earmark the 
revenue for public transit? (C) Can we be 
more aggressive in obtaining discretionary 
funds, going after less traditional program 
funds, or should we instead divert resources 
from other accounts? (D) Should we insti- 
tute a new motor license fee and earmark 
the income to bridge maintenance and a 
truck weight fee earmarked for road main- 
tenance? 

With these questions decided, the coali- 
tion now moves to build an environment for 
economic growth. This is accomplished by 
clearly stating in understandable terms the 
individual costs and benefits to be derived 
by the implementation of the strategy. This 
might require members of the coalition to 
use quite simple statements like: (A) “For 
what you all spend on a tank of gasoline, we 
will fix the following 58 bridges...” (B) 
“Twenty-five percent of our water is lost 
through cracks in the system.” (C) If we fix 
the water system, you'll get more pressure 
and less brown stuff.” 

CONCLUSION 

Those attending the National Symposium 
on Infrastructure already knew that our na- 
tion’s public resources, these valuable 
assets, must not be allowed to deteriorate 
further. They knew that such action would 
ultimately shackle our continued economic 
growth. 

A strategy was developed for renewing our 
infrastructure by encouraging, indeed forc- 
ing, government officials to recognize this 
threat before the already staggering costs 
become even more of a terrible burden on 
our children. Our failure to move forcefully 
across the country implementing this strate- 
gy will surely stall the continued progress of 
our various communities. 

Should we allow this to happen, we will 
have infrastructure as a Crises of Our Own 
Making. 

(Mr. Ingram, President of Nickerson 
Ingram Vento & Associates, Inc., a govern- 
ment policy consulting corporation head- 
quartered in Washington, D.C., was former- 
ly chief legislative assistant to Congressman 
Glenn M. Anderson, federal representative 
of the State of California, and chief lobbyist 
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for the American Public Transit Associa- 
tion.e 


A TAXPAYERS BILL OF RIGHTS 
HON. ROBIN TALLON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Mr. TALLON. Mr. Speaker, I contin- 
ually hear of incidences of Internal 
Revenue Service harassment of tax- 
payers. No one questions the necessity 
for the IRS to collect taxes owed to 
the U.S. Treasury, but the IRS is al- 
lowed to operate with too much lati- 
tude in discharging its tax collecting 
responsibilities. The result has been 
flagrant violations of the rights of 
American citizens perpetrated by IRS 
employees. 

During the recent computer snafu in 
Philadelphia, 26,000 corporate taxpay- 
ers received mistaken delinquency no- 
tices. Several businesses received 
threats to attach their property, and 
five had their assets improperly im- 
pounded. 

Unfortunately, the problem is not 
confined to this well-known incident. 
There are many other similar cases of 
the IRS inaccurately assessing taxpay- 
ers and then employing draconian col- 
lecting methods. 

Mr. Fred G. Bradley of Grand 
Rapids, MI, was notified that he owed 
$520.92 in taxes for the years 1978 and 
1980. This figure was not derived from 
an audit. In fact, Mr. Bradley was 
never informed why the IRS thought 
he owed the money. Nonetheless, Mr. 
Bradley was told that he had to pay 
the $520.92 within 10 days. He was in- 
formed in a letter that the following 
actions would be taken against him if 
he did not pay: 

Seizing your entire paycheck, if you are 
employed. Filing liens on your real or per- 
sonal property (which can affect your credit 
rating and is a public record). Seizing your 
assets (such as motor vehicles or bank ac- 
counts). 

Another case of IRS abuse occurred 
with the assessing of fines against tax- 
payers who comment on their returns. 
5,000 taxpayers were fined $500 or 
more for writing on their returns what 
the IRS considered to be derogatory 
comments. One such taxpayer is 
Donna Todd of Billings, MT, who 
wrote on her return that she was 
paying $35 on less than $3,000 of 
income only because she had to. The 
IRS not only fined her $500, but also 
seized the $140.06 in her bank account 
and filed a lien against her house. 

These incidences are just a few ex- 
amples of abusive activity by the IRS, 
but they are representative of the 
types of problems which thousands of 
law-abiding citizens face each year. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 831, the Taxpayer 
Bill of Rights, will remedy many of 
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the problems created by capricious 
IRS conduct. It provides procedures 
for the taxpayer to redress grievances 
against the IRS, and it would prevent 
the IRS from going beyond its legal 
jurisdiction. 

By improving internal procedures at 
the IRS, and by providing independ- 
ent oversight over the agency, the 
Taxpayers Bill of Rights will make the 
reforms needed to prevent IRS abuses. 

This legislation would require the 
Secretary of Treasury to prepare a 
public statement outlining taxpayer 
rights and obligations, including such 
problem areas as: Questionable tax en- 
forcement practices; the appeals proc- 
ess for adverse IRS decisions; the pros- 
ecution of refund claims, and the 
filing of taxpayer complaints. The 
General Accounting Office would 
oversee the administration of tax laws 
by establishing an ongoing program to 
audit and investigate the activities of 
the IRS. 

Taxpayers who prevail in an appeal 
before the tax court would be awarded 
a judgment of costs, including attor- 
ney’s fees, accountant’s fees, and cleri- 
cal expenses. Another provision would 
enable the taxpayer to take legal 
action against an IRS officer or em- 
ployee who causes the taxpayer to be 
deprived of any rights, privileges, or 
immunities secured by the Constitu- 
tion and laws. 

Mr. Speaker, the extraordinary dis- 
cretion provided the IRS has resulted 
in that agency taking actions threat- 
ening to citizens’ rights. Such behavior 
erodes confidence in the tax system. It 
must be stopped. 

The Taxpayers Bill of Rights will 
guarantee due process for the taxpay- 
er and help restore confidence in the 
tax system. I urge the passage of this 
measure by the 99th Congress. 


PRODUCT LIABILITY CHAOS 
HON. NORMAN D. SHUMWAY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Mr. SHUMWAY. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I introduced the Product Liabil- 
ity Act of 1985, legislation designed to 
protect consumers and manufacturers 
by bringing order to the existing chaos 
of product liability law. 

Coincidentally, the Washington 
Times carried an editorial this week 
entitled “Product Liability Chaos” 
which make a clear case for passing 
this legislation. The article refers in 
particular to a measure pending in the 
Senate, the “Kasten bill,” which, re- 
grettably, died in committee last week. 
While I am extremely disappointed 
with the current situation vis-a-vis the 
Senate measure, I believe there is even 
greater need to make known the ex- 
amples which have resulted from a 
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lack of uniformity in product liability 
law. 

At the present time, no two States 
have similar laws in this regard. Since 
most of our commerce is interstate, 
this morass of confusion has a chilling 
effect on industry. However, make no 
mistake—it is the consumer who foots 
the bill in the end, in more ways than 
one. Excessive legal and insurance 
costs are passed right along to those 
doing the buying, and consumers face 
a helter-skelter maze of laws when 
confronted with injuries themselves. 
An injury sustained with a particular 
product in one State may result in just 
compensation, while in another State 
no compensation may be available at 
all. 

In short, the time is long since past 
for responsible action. I commend the 
following article to my colleagues at- 
tention, and I strongly urge that they 
endorse my legislation. 

[From the Washington Times, May 20, 

1985) 


PRODUCT LIABILITY CHAOS! 
(By Stephen Green) 


A recent poll of some of the nation’s 
major trade associations has produced re- 
sults that might be considered surprising. 

The issue of most concern to the associa- 
tions is not the federal budget deficit, the 
negative balance of payments, nor the over- 
valued American dollar. 

Instead, product-liability reform heads 
the associations’ priority lists, far outweigh- 
ing any other legislative concern. 

Soaring and unpredictable legal costs in- 
curred in defending product-liability - suits 
have added significant costs to manufactur- 
ing. Liability insurance has become extraor- 
dinarily expensive and, in some cases, diffi- 
cult to obtain. 

Given these circumstances, corporate 
America’s obsession with product liability is 
understandable. Nonetheless, it is highly 
paradoxical. 

In recent years, American manufacturers 
sharply increased emphasis on quality con- 
trol by necessity. Growing foreign competi- 
tion forced improvements in domestic goods. 

At the same time, a revolution in tort law 
resulted in a dramatic increase in product-li- 
ability suits—a 500 percent jump in eight 
years. 

Thus, the increase in litigation does not 
stem from the sale of defective goods. If 
anything, today’s products probably are the 
safest ever manufactured. 

A major cause of the litigation explosion 
is found in new interpretations of law. Many 
judges now tend to de-emphasize the tradi- 
tional question of negligence. They have 
held manufacturers liable for virtually any 
injury incurred in the use of their products. 

Compounding the problem is the fact that 
each state has separate and conflicting 
product liability standards. 

The result has been judicial chaos and 
legal disarray: 

An overweight man who suffered a heart 
attack when attempting to start the engine 
of a lawn mower won a $1.75 million judg- 
ment against Sears, Roebuck & Co. He com- 
plained in court that the starter rope was 
too difficult to pull. 

The judge whose prodding resulted in the 
$180 million Agent Orange class action set- 
tlement has admitted no factual connection 
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had been shown to link the chemical with 
diseases suffered by the plaintiffs. 

A national shortage of whooping cough 
vaccine occurred when a manufacturer 
stopped production because it could not 
obtain liability insurance at a reasonable 
price. The vaccine causes side effects in a 
few children. 

The New Jersey Supreme Court found 
that manufacturers of asbestos products 
were liable for failing to warn of asbestos’s 
dangers even if the manufacturers had not 
known of the hazards when the products 
were sold. 

The rules of product liability litigation 
have become so hazardous to business that 
manufacturers now routinely hesitate to 
make their goods safer. Courts in some 
states have ruled that safety improvements 
are evidence the product previously was 
hazardous. 

Inasmuch as the states have been unable 
to agree on uniform standards or to curb 
the excesses in product liability. Congress 
clearly has a responsibility to act. 

Once again, many corporations have lined 
up behind a reform bill authored by Sen. 
Robert W. Kasten, R-Wis. Previous at- 
tempts to enact the Kasten bill have failed. 
But modifications of the measure may have 
satisfied all but extremists on both sides of 
the issue. 

Under the Kasten bill, a product could be 
proved defective if it were unreasonably 
dangerous in the way it was manufactured 
or designed, if adequate safety warnings 
were not provided, or if it failed to conform 
to its warranty. 

Such criteria appear fair and at least pro- 
vide Congress a place to start in adopting 
uniform national standards. 

Consumer groups and businesses may con- 
tinue to quibble over details of the legisla- 
tion. But only one powerful lobby—the As- 
sociation of Trial Lawyers of America—is 
battling reform outright. 

The trial lawyers, of course, have a vested 
interest in the present system. Lawyers typi- 
cally retain a third of a product liability 
award. 

The Kasten bill would lighten the pockets 
of attorneys. But it would be a start toward 
providing equitable legal treatment of cor- 
porations while retaining protections for 
consumers.@ 


BILL CASEY TALKS ABOUT 
SOVIET STRATEGY 


HON. WM. S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


è Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
on a worldwide basis, the Soviets and 
their surrogates are aggressively sub- 
verting our allies and America’s vital 
national interests. This effort is made 
possible through direct Soviet and 
Cuban help. 

In a recent speech before the World 
Business Council in San Antonio, TX, 
CIA Director, William Casey, clearly 
spelled out what Soviet-Cuban strate- 
gy is and why the stakes are very high 
in Central America. 

In one of the clearest hard-hitting 
presentations that I have seen on the 
subject of Soviet subversion, the CIA 
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Director presented a convincing argu- 
ment for why our Government must 
continue to support the democratic 
freedom fighters in Nicaragua. Let us 
hope that the Congress will see the 
light of day and do something positive 
to support the resistance in Nicaragua. 
We have ignored the facts long 
enough. We have made enough mis- 
takes. I don’t want more Cubas, Af- 
ghanistans, South Yemens or Ethio- 
pias slipping into the Soviet camp. Let 
us all wake up and look out for the in- 
terests of democracy in this world. 
With these thoughts in mind, I com- 
mend the following extracts from Mr. 
Casey’s speech to my colleagues in the 
Congress. It is food for thought. 


[From the Washington Times, May 17, 
1985] 


SANDINISTAS HAVE “BLUEPRINT FOR 
SUBVERSIVE AGGRESSION” 


Following is the text of a speech prepared 
for delivery by CIA Director William Casey 
to the World Business Council in San Anto- 
nio, Texas, tomorrow. A copy of the speech 
was obtained by the Washington Times. 

Today, I would like to tell you about the 
subversive war which the Soviet Union and 
its partners have been waging against the 
United States and its interests around the 
world for a quarter of a century or more. 
The campaign of aggressive subversion has 
nibbled away at friendly governments and 
our vital interests until today our national 
security is impaired in our immmediate 
neighborhood as well as in Europe, Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. 

This is not an undeclared war. In 1961, 
[Nikita] Khrushschev, then leader of the 
Soviet Union, told us that communism 
would win not through nuclear war which 
could destroy the world or conventional war 
which could quickly lead to nuclear war, but 
through “wars of national liberation” in 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America. We were re- 
luctant to believe him then. Just as in the 
1930s we were reluctant to take Hitler seri- 
ously when he spelled out in “Mein Kampf" 
how he would take over Europe. 

Over the last 10 years, Soviet power has 
been established. 

In Vietnam, along China’s border and 
astride the sea lanes which bring Persian 
Gulf oil to Japan. 

In Afghanistan, 500 miles closer to the 
warm-water ports of the Indian Ocean and 
to the Straits of Hormuz. Through which 
comes the oil essential to Western Europe. 

In the Horn of Africa, dominating the 
southern approaches to the Red Sea and 
the southern tip of the Arabian Peninsula. 

In Southern Africa. The source of miner- 
als which we and other industria] nations 
must have. 

And in the Caribbean and Central Amer- 
ica, on the very doorstep of the United 
States. 

In the occupied countries—Afghanistan, 
Cambodia, Ethiopia, Angola, Nicaragua—in 
which Marxist regimes have been either im- 
posed or maintained by external forces, 
there has occurred a holocaust comparable 
to that which Nazi Germany inflicted in 
Europe some 40 years ago. Some four mil- 
lion Afghans, more than one-quarter of the 
population, have had to flee their country. 
The Helsinki, Watch tells us that they have 
fled because “the crimes of indiscriminate 
warfare are combined with the worst ex- 
cesses of unbridled state-sanctioned violence 
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against civilians.” It cites evidence of “‘civil- 
ians burned alive, dynamited, beheaded; 
crushed by Soviet tanks; grenades thrown 
into rooms where women and children have 
been told to wait.” 

In Nicaragua, the Communist government 
killed outright a minimum of 1,000 former 
Somoza national guardsmen during the 
summer of 1979. In 1982, it forcibly relo- 
cated some 15,000 Miskito Indians to deten- 
tion camps, forced many more to flee to ref- 
ugee camps in Honduras, and burned some 
40 Indian villages. Last month, the Sandinis- 
tas forcibly moved 60,000 campesinos from 
areas closed to the Honduran regions, burn- 
ing their houses and killing their cattle. 

What is the purpose of all this carnage, 
this creeping imperialism? In my view, there 
are two primary targets—the oil fields of 
the Middle East which are the lifeline of 
the Western Alliance, and the Isthmus be- 
tween North and South America. Afghani- 
stan, South Yemen, Ethiopia, as well as 
Cam Ranh Bay in Vietnam, and Mozam- 
bique and Angola in southern Africa, bring 
Soviet power astride the sea lanes which 
carry those resources to America, Europe 
and Japan. 

Capabilities to threaten the Panama 
Canal in the short term and Mexico in a 
somewhat longer term are being developed 
in Nicaragua where the Sandinista revolu- 
tion is the first successful Castroite seizure 
of power on the American mainland. They 
have worked quietly and steadily toward 
their objectives of building the power of the 
state security apparatus, building the 
strongest armed forces in Central America, 
and becoming a center for exporting subver- 
sion to Nicaragua’s neighbors. 

Let me review quickly what has already 
happened in Nicaragua. The Sandinistas 
have developed the best equipped military 
in the region. They have an active strength 
of some 65,000 and a fully mobilized 
strength including militia and reserves of 
nearly 120,000. These forces are equipped 
with Soviet tanks, armored vehicles, state of 
the art helicopters, patrol boats and an in- 
creasingly comprehensive air defense 
system. This gives the Sandinistas a mili- 
tary capability far beyond that of any other 
Central American nation and indeed all 
Central American nations put together. 

In addition to the considerable military 
hardware, there are now an estimated 6,000 
to 7,500 Cuban advisers and several hundred 
other communists and radical personnel in 
Nicaragua assisting the regime in its mili- 
tary buildup and its consolidation of power. 

Today we see Nicaragua becoming to Cen- 
tral and Latin America what Beirut was to 
the Middle East for almost 15 years since 
1970 when Lebanon became the focal point 
for international and regional terrorists. 
Managua’s support for training of Central 
American subversives is well documented— 
they support Salvadoran communists, Gua- 
temalan communists, radical leftists in 
Costa Rica, and are attempting to increase 
the number of radical leftist terrorists in 
Honduras. More recent evidence indicates 
Nicaraguan support for some South Ameri- 
can terrorist groups and growing contacts 
with other international terrorist groups. 

Yet, just last week the American Congress 
refused to approve $14 million for people re- 
sisting communist domination of Nicaragua, 
on the very day that a Soviet ship unloaded 
more than $14 million worth of helicopters, 
East German trucks, and other military 
cargo at Corinto, the principal port in Nica- 
ragua. 

On the very next day, [Daniel] Ortega, 
the Nicaraguan communist dictator, trav- 
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eled to Moscow to ask the Soviet Union to 
make $200 million available to him to con- 
solidate a Leninist communist dictatorship 
across a stretch of land which separates 
South America from North America. 

In Ethiopia, Angola, Afghanistan, and 
Grenada, dedicated Marxist-Leninist revolu- 
tionaries followed this Soviet blueprint with 
only slight modifications. 

Our analysts have studied this blueprint 
for taking over a government and consoli- 
dating a totalitarian regime as it has been 
exemplified in seven totalitarian regimes; 
six Marxist-Lenenist in Cuba, South Yemen, 
Ethiopia, Angola, Grenada, Nicaragua, and 
the Islamic revolutionary government of 
Iran. They have identified 46 indicators of 
the consolidation of power by a Marxist- 
Leninist regime. These indicators measure 
the movement toward one-party govern- 
ment, control of the military, of the security 
services, of the media, of education, of the 
economy, the forming or takeover of labor 
or other mass organizations, exerting social 
and population control, curbing religious in- 
fluence and alignment with the Soviet bloc. 

Of the 46 indicators, Nicaragua in five and 
one-half years has accomplished 33. They 
have established control of the media, taken 
over radio and TV, censored the broadcasts 
of Sunday sermons of the Archbishop of 
Managua, and subjected the only free news- 
paper, La Prensa, to a brutal daily censor- 
ship. They have taken control of the educa- 
tion system. Nicaraguan textbooks now 
teach Marxism. They attack the tenets of 
Western democracy. They attack traditional 
religious teachings and encourage children 
to maintain revolutionary vigilance by 
watching for signs of ideological impurities 
in their neighbors, friends and relatives. 
The Sandinistas have taken control of the 
military. They have taken control of the in- 
ternal secret police and have established a 
Directorate of State Security. That director- 
ate, according to our reports, has 400 
Cubans, 70 Soviets, 40-50 East German and 
20-25 Bulgarian advisers. There are Soviet 
advisers at every level of the secret police. 
In fact, it is safe to say that it is controlled 
by the Soviet Union and its surrogates. 
Block committees have been established to 
watch and control the people. The church 
has been persecuted. 

A worldwide propaganda campaign has 
been mounted and carried out on behalf of 
the Sandinista regime and Salvadoran guer- 
rillas which would not have been possible 
without the capabilities, the contacts, and 
the communication channels provided by 
the Soviet bloc and Cuba. The Sandinistas 
themselves have shown remarkable ingenui- 
ty and skill in projecting disinformation 
into the United States itself. Perhaps the 
best example of this is the systematic cam- 
paign to deceive well-intentioned members 
of the western media and of western reli- 
gious institutions. 

We believe the Sandinistas’ main objec- 
tives in regional negotiations are to buy 
time to further consolidate the regime. His- 
tory and the record and purposes of Marx- 
ist-Leninist regimes in general and the San- 
dinistas in particular lead us to believe that 
unless Nicaragua has implemented a genu- 
ine democracy as required by the Organiza- 
tion of American States such assurances 
could not be adequately verified and would 
not be complied with. Cuban officials have 
urged the Salvadoran communist guerrillas 
to slow down their attacks against the 
Duarte government in order to fortify and 
consolidate the Nicaraguan revolution. We 
believe that Cuba has assured the Salvador- 
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an communists that it might take as long as 
5 to 10 years, but as long as the Sandinista 
regime in Nicaragua remains, that country 
will serve as a base for communist expan- 
sion in the area and the Salvadoran insur- 
gency will be renewed once the Sandinistas 
have been able to eliminate the armed re- 
sistance. 

Every country that has fallen under com- 
munist control since World War II has sent 
refugees streaming over the borders—first 
Eastern Europe, then Cuba, and more re- 
cently Vietnam and Afghanistan—and the 
potential influx from Central America is 
even higher than from any of these. 

The insurgency is a major obstacle to San- 
dinista consolidation in that it encourages 
the erosion of active support for the Sandi- 
nistas by creating uncertainties about the 
future of the regime; by challenging its 
claims of political legitimacy; and by giving 
hope to the leaders of the political opposi- 
tion. 

The largest anti-Sandinista insurgent 
group, the FDN, is still providing strong 
military resistance despite cutoff of United 
States aid almost a year ago. Popular sym- 
pathy for the insurgents appears to be in- 
creasing in the countryside, and the FDN 
continues to receive significant numbers of 
new recruits. 

That opposition can increase the pressure 
until the Sandinista support has eroded suf- 
ficiently to leave them no option other than 
modification of their rejection of internal 
reconciliation. The objective is to allow for 
the same process of democratization that is 
taking place in the rest of Central America 
to occur in Nicaragua. 


THE SECOND ANNUAL WORLD 
TRADE WEEK DINNER 


HON. DON BONKER 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


è Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, last 
night, the Export Task Force, which I 
chair, held its second annual World 
Trade Week dinner in conjunction 
with Trade Net. The purpose of this 
annual event is to bring together 
Members of Congress and the business 
community in recognition both of the 
importance of intenational trade and 
of a particular Member of the House 
of Representatives who had shown 
true leadership in this field. At the 
first dinner, the honoree was Con- 
gressman Sam GIBBONS, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Subcommittee on Trade. This 
year’s guest of honor was Congress- 
man BILL FRENZEL, a respected 
member of the House Administration 
and Ways and Means Committees, and 
an undisputed leader in the House on 
trade matters. 

In his 14 years in this body, BILL 
FRENZEL has proven his mettle. As an 
articulate, thorough, and knowledgea- 
ble advocate of freer trade, BILL FREN- 
ZEL has been something of a con- 
science in the House when it comes to 
trade issues. When the rest of us are 
feeling the pressure from local inter- 
ests, BILL remains upright. When our 
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view is out of focus on economic and 
trade matters, he provides clearsighted 
and proper direction on how to deal 
with unfair trade practices. 

I am truly pleased that we were able 
to honor BILL FRENZEL at this year’s 
annual dinner and I look forward to 
working with him in the years to 
come.@ : 


RECOGNIZING ANNE AND 
EDWARD METKE ON THEIR 
50TH WEDDING ANNIVERSARY 


HON. WILLIAM O. LIPINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today before my colleagues to recog- 
nize a significant achievement by two 
residents of the Fifth Congressional 
District of Illinois which I am privi- 
leged to represent. Anne and Edward 
Metke will celebrate their 50th wed- 
ding anniversary on May 26, 1985. 

The 50 years together is certainly a 
worthy accomplishment. It has provid- 
ed them with one son, Milton, and 
four grandchildren, two boys and two 
girls. 

The Metkes have resided in the 
Brighton Park district of Chicago all 
their married life, spending 37 years at 
their present address. Mr. Metke 
worked for the Chicago Transit Au- 
thority a total of 37 years while Mrs. 
Metke worked for 23 years at Western 
Electric. They are both now retired. 

Mr. Speaker, it gives me great pleas- 
ure to salute this fine couple and I 
join the residents of the Fifth Con- 
gressional District in sending con- 
gratulations to Edward and Anne 
Metke on this joyous occasion. 


WHAT THE FLAG MEANS TO ME 
HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Lions Club of Jefferson City recently 
held an essay contest among the 
fourth graders of Jefferson City on 
“What the Flag Means to Me.” Twelve 
schools participated in the contest and 
there were many good essays submit- 
ted for consideration. The essays 
prove that the flag and the patriotism 
it represents are well understood by 
the fourth graders of Jefferson City. I 
ask that the first and second place 
essays be printed in the record. 
WHAT THE FLAG MEANS TO ME 
(By Marya Koenigsfeld) 

What the flag means to me is freedom to 
the country. Caring, hoping, trusting, hap- 
piness, a community of love, sharing, treat- 
ing everyone equal. It doesn’t matter if 
they're wide, thin, short, tall, black, white, 
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crippled, special, blind, deaf, etc. It means 
wisdom for soldiers that fight for their 
country to save families, their kids and 
wives and people they love. It means help- 
ing the poor. Believing what wonderful lives 
they have. Believing in God and their coun- 
try. It means consideration for everyone, it 
helps remember how they are and what 
they are. It helps people to grow in love, 
and peace, and happiness. It helps people to 
care for each other. It helps people under- 
stand to care for rich and poor. It makes 
you know to judge by how they are inside 
not how they are outside, you don’t judge 
by how popular they are or how poor, you 
judge by how nice they are. It means peace 
between America and other countries. So- 
methimes the flag teaches you so much you 
think its real. It teaches you to be brave, 
loving, trusting, caring. Its like a teacher it 
teaches you how to respect each other. It 
teaches you important things. It teaches 
you to share. It lets you know you're some- 
one special. It lets you know you're impor- 
tant. The flag teaches us to be happy and 
proud without talking. We should still learn 
even without hearing. I love this country we 
all do and we should keep this country the 
best. 


WHAT THE AMERICAN FLAG MEANS TO ME 
(By Derek Hearst) 


The American flag to me means justice, 
liberty, freedom, courage, trust, and truth. 
When you look at the flag and say the 
pledge you can just feel the goodness and 
freedom of America. When you look at what 
the flag has been through like the Revolu- 
tionary War when our flag still stood there 
nice and tall it makes you just want to say 
God Bless America! The flag can also show 
how we fell too. When the 250 soldiers were 
killed in Beirut the flag was put lower than 
usual. On great days like the Fourth of July 
our flag is high up. You should think of the 
flag more than just a piece of cloth, but 
think the flag is America. Without the flag 
we wouldn’t even be America, The flag 
stands for everybody from the smallest 
child to the biggest adult. Without the flag 
we would not be free. The flag seems like it 
sings a song every time it waves. It sings 
America the beautiful, America, the free. 
For fifty great States the flag stands. We 
take for granted the flag and our freedom. 
But when you look back at the flag and you 
see what it has survived through, you see 
that many people have died for the flag to 
give us freedom. We can give a present to 
the flag every day by saying The Pledge of 
Allegiance and meaning it, in the song it 
says the Stars and Stripes Forever and the 
flag is here forever. And that is what the 
American flag means to me. 


A TRIBUTE TO STUDENTS OF 
SCARBOROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 


HON. JOHN R. McKERNAN, JR. 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


è Mr. McKERNAN. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am proud to pay tribute to 
nine studens from Scarborough High 
School, in Scarborough, ME, who con- 
tributed to that school’s excellent per- 
formance in the 1985 U.S. Academic 
Decathlon. 
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Entering the competition for the 
first time, the school finished a strong 
15th out of 35 competitors from 
throughout the Nation. 

The nine members of the Scarbor- 
ough High School's U.S. Academic De- 
cathlon Team are, Jeff Christy, Diane 
Daley, Stephen Douglas, Arthur 
Drisko, Dawn-Marie Grubb, Brenton 
Lane, Margaret Logan, Michael 
O'Reilly, and Kathi Webber. They 
competed against other high school 
juniors and seniors in mathematics, ec- 
onomics, social science, and the fine 
arts, in addition to three public speak- 
ing events, and a final “super quiz” 
competition. 

The Scarborough team was the first 
to represent Maine in this competi- 
tion, and its members unusually profi- 
cient despite a lack of competitive ex- 
perience. The team prepared for the 
event in Los Angeles with many hours 
of practice and study. Dr. Sharon Hen- 
nessy, the school principal served as 
their advisor. 

One noteworthy member of the all- 
star team was Art Drisko. A 16-year 
old junior, he won gold medals in the 
toughest division of the mathematics 
and English events, a silver medal in 
economics, and a bronze medal in sci- 
ence. For his outstanding perform- 
ance, Art was awarded a $2,000 schol- 
arship. 

The academic decathlon competition 
has taken place for the past 5 years. It 
attempts to bring the same excitement 
and enthusiasm that accompanies 
sporting events to academic competi- 


tion. It has succeeded admirably. 

I applaud the success of not only the 
Scarborough, ME, team, but all of the 
competitors in the U.S. Academic De- 


cathlon competition. Education in 
America today is of the highest priori- 
ty. Our public education system is 
under close scrutiny, and the dedica- 
tion of both the students and teachers 
to academic excellence through this 
program is most uplifting. It is encour- 
aging to find students throughout the 
country intrerested enough to give so 
much of their time. 

Once again, congratulations to the 
members of the Scarborough High 
School Decathlon team. We in Maine 
are proud of your achievement.e 


A SALUTE TO MRS. ARDELIA B. 
DIXON 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


è Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, May is National Senior Citizen 
Month. May also marks the beginning 
of our Annual Congressional Senior 
Citizen Intern Program which will be 
held May 20-24, 1985. At this time, I 
would like to salute an outstanding 
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senior from my congressional district 
who is serving as one of my congres- 
sional senior citizen interns for 1985— 
Mrs. Ardelia Bradley Dixon. 

Mrs. Dixon has lived in the Cleve- 
land area for over 50 years. Through 
the years, she has become an integral 
part of our community. 

Mrs. Dixon has worked with the 
Phillis Wheatley Association for over 
two decades. She currently serves as 
second vice president of the board of 
trustees and secretary to the board of 
the Phillis Wheatley Association De- 
velopment Corp. Mrs. Dixon also 
serves on the Cleveland Public Library 
Board of Trustees. She is an active 
member of the Alpha Omega Chapter, 
Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority. She is 
also a longtime member of the Anti- 
och Baptist Church. 

Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Dixon has re- 
ceived numerous citations and awards 
for her community service. She was 
cited for outstanding community serv- 
ice by the Cleveland Club and the Na- 
tional Association of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women Clubs. She was 
chosen to coauthor “Blacks of Ohio,” 
which was published by New Day 
Press in 1976. 

Despite these outstanding achieve- 
ments, Mrs. Dixon has not rested on 
her laurels. She maintains a leader- 
ship role in the fight for critically 
needed programs to assist seniors. She 
is an advocate for the seniors in the 
21st Congressional District of Ohio 
and throughout the State. 

There is a poem which epitomizes 
the character and spirit of Mrs. Arde- 
lia Dixon. The poem reads in part: 

Wuat I Live For 
I live for those who love me, 

Whose hearts are kind and true; 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 

And awaits my spirit too; 

For all human ties that bind me, 
For the task by God assigned me, 
For the bright hopes yet to find me, 

And the good that I can do. 

—George L. Banks. 


Mr. Speaker, I deem it an honor to 
have the House join me in saluting 
Mrs. Ardelia Dixon.e 


NATIONAL BOWHUNTER’S WEEK 
HON. THOMAS N. KINDNESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


e@ Mr. KINDNESS. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced House Joint Resolu- 
tion 250, to designate the week begin- 
ning July 8, 1985, as National Bow- 
hunter’s Week, and in urging my col- 
leagues support and cosponsorship for 
this measure, I submit the following 
message from Ted Groth, president of 
the International Bowhunting Organi- 
zation, for your consideration. 
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INTERNATIONAL BOWHUNTING 
ORGANIZATION OF U.S.A., 
Middletown, OH. 

GENTLEMEN: Bowhunting dates back to a 
time which can only be related to through 
the studies of Ancient History and the 
Bible. The Art of Bowhunting and the 
degree of skill of the individual often deter- 
mined the amount of food available to feed 
their family. 

This skill and knowledge holds true in 
todays world of modern technology, howev- 
er not to the degree necessary to provide 
food for our families. Bowhunters today are 
a unique group of individuals whose pri- 
mary concern is not necessarily the taking 
of game, but rather an opportunity to 
merge with nature, to become an integral 
part of, and not an intruder in the forest. 
The modern day bowhunter is greatly con- 
cerned about conservation, game manage- 
ment and education. 

Bowhunting provides the opportunity for 
the family to participate and observe nature 
and its creatures in their own environment, 
the personal satisfaction of watching the 
woods come alive at dawn, The wonderment 
of nature in all its glory and beauty is there 
for all to partake. 

Bowhunters have done much through per- 
sonal commitments and license fees to aid in 
Wildlife Management, Education and the 
better understanding of nature itself. 

A brief look at the Advisory Council of 
the International Bowhunting Organization 
would point out that the individuals in- 
volved such as World renown archer, inno- 
vator and hunter Mr. Fred Bear, Olympic 
Gold Medalist Mr. Darrell Pace, Wildlife Bi- 
ologist Dr. Dave Samuel and many other 
well known and respected people have given 
their support to what they feel is indeed a 
much needed organization, one which repre- 
sents all bowhunters. 

Bowhunters make up 60% of all archers, 
yet we have no National recognition. We 
would like to have a National Bowhunters 
Week to recognize these people who have 
contributed so much for so little. 

Respectfully, 
TED GROTH, 
President.e 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA CELE- 
BRATE 75TH ANNIVERSARY; DI- 
AMOND JUBILEE PLANNED IN 
QUEENS COUNTY, NY 


HON. GARY L. ACKERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


è Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today to pay tribute to the Boy 
Scouts of America, which this year is 
celebrating its 75th anniversary of 
service to our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, there are more than 
13,000 Boy Scouts in my home of 
Queens County, NY, and many of 
these youngsters are gathering in 
Flushing Meadows Park on June 1 to 
participate in the Boy Scout Diamond 
Jubilee that marks this momentous oc- 
casion. 

The Boy Scouts in Queens have 
made all of us proud. From the T- and 
8-year-olds in Cub Scouts to the 14- to 
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21-year-old Explorers, these fine 
young people and their troop leaders 
have made an outstanding contribu- 
tion to our community. The Boy 
Scouts of America makes it possible 
for children of all walks of life, ethnic 
origins and religions to learn coopera- 
tion, tolerance, giving, and purpose. It 
is impossible to count the number of 
youngsters throughout this Nation 
that have benefited from the friend- 
ship and guidance offered by the 
Greater New York Councils of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

Mr. Speaker, as a father and former 
school teacher in the New York City 
school system, I know that children 
are greatly influenced by their peers. 
As an Eagle Scout myself, I know that 
the Scouting provides an atmosphere 
in which youngsters are exposed to 
ideals of good citizenship, community 
involvement, and service to others. 
They learn from dedicated troop lead- 
ers who give of their time and them- 
selves, and they learn from each other. 

In Queens, Diamond Jubilee Chair- 
man Mitch Morgenstern has done a 
tremendous job in organizing the day- 
long celebration on June 1. The Pine- 
wood Derby, a miniature auto race; 
arts and crafts exhibits, competitions, 
parades, music, and games will be en- 
joyed by the entire community. I 
would like to congratulate Mr. Mor- 
genstern and the Queens Council of 
the Boy Scouts of America for giving 
Queens residents this opportunity to 
see first-hand what Scouting is all 
about. Mr. Speaker, I ask all of my col- 


leagues in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives to join me now in celebrat- 
ing with the Boy Scouts of America 
their 75th anniversary.e 


TOURISM WEEK 
HON. BARBARA F. VUCANOVICH 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Mrs. VUCANOVICH. Mr. Speaker, 
next week is Travel and Tourism 
Week, the time when we take time as a 
nation to reflect on the importance of 
tourism to our economy. 

Few States are more aware of this 
than my State of Nevada. 

Tourism in Nevada ranks as the 
single most important source of reve- 
nue in the State. 

Gaming alone generates more than 
48 percent of the State’s tax revenues. 

Tourism is Nevada’s No. 1 employer, 
and is No. 1 in the Nation in terms of 
the percent of total jobs provided by 
tourism. 

From the heights of the Sierra 
Nevada to the shores of breathtaking 
Lake Tahoe to the glitter of the casi- 
nos of Reno and Las Vegas to the awe- 
some scenery of Nevada’s 21 State 
parks, hundreds of thousands of tour- 
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ists are drawn to visit our beautiful 
State every year. 

I feel that it is only fitting to recog- 
nize the tremendous contributions of 
tourism by giving it our attention 
during National Travel and Tourism 
Week. 

I hope that all Members will join me 
in commending the tourist industry 
and wishing it continued growth, not 
just in my State, but throughout this 
great country. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker.@ 


A SALUTE TO MR. ALBERT C. 
GILBERT 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me to salute Mr. Albert C. 
Gilbert, one of my congressional 
senior citizen interns for 1985. Mr. Gil- 
bert is here this week participating in 
the Congressional Senior Citizen 
Intern Program. At this time, I would 
like to share information on Mr. Gil- 
bert with my colleagues. 

Mr. Gilbert has lived in the Cleve- 
land metropolitan area for over 35 
years. From 1950 until his retirement 
in 1983, he worked for the Continental 
Can Co. During his tenure, he became 
the first black manager for Continen- 
tal. During his last 9 years with Conti- 
nental, he served as a special sales rep- 
resentative. 

In addition to his successful career 
with Continental Can, Mr. Gilbert has 
been a strong advocate for the young 
and old in our community. As a 12- 
year member of the East Cleveland 
Board of Education, he was instrumen- 
tal in expanding the reading program 
in East Cleveland. Additionally, 
through his efforts, foreign language 
instruction was brought to the elemen- 
tary school level. He served 2 years as 
president of the school board and 
chaired the committees on education, 
finance and buildings and grounds. 

Mr. Gilbert’s involvement and com- 
mitment to the elderly in the 2ist 
Congressional District is worthy of the 
highest praise. He is a member of the 
Nela-Noble Senior Citizen Center; the 
Kiwanis Club of East Cleveland; the 
Shaw High School Boosters Club and 
the League of Women Voters of East 
Cleveland. Mr. Gilbert is the recipient 
of the Ralph Perk Mayor’s Award and 
he received a special citation from the 
department of aging for his work with 
seniors. In 1974, his alma mater, 
Morgan State College, inducted Mr. 
Gilbert into the Morgan College Hall 
of Fame. 

Mr. Gilbert is married to the former 
Iris Boswell and they are the parents 
of five children: Brenda, Richard, 
Walda Ann, Albert III, and Charles. 
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He is a member of First Presbyterian 
Church. 

Subscribing to the philosophy, “Sen- 
iors are people, too, and should not be 
considered second-rate citizens,” Mr. 
Gilbert has been a champion for the 
senior citizens in the Cleveland metro- 
politan area. He is an outstanding indi- 
vidual and I am proud to have him 
serve as my congressional senior citi- 
zen intern for 1985. 

Mr. Speaker, I deem it an honor to 
have the House join me in saluting 
Mr. Albert C. Gilbert.e 


LAW ENFORCEMENT—A PROUD 
PROFESSION 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


è Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, now that 
we have closed out National Police 
Week (May 12-18), an annual event 
that dates back to 1963, I want to 
review the progress that has been 
made on behalf of our law enforce- 
ment community and the work that 
still lies ahead. 

Clearly, the law enforcement profes- 
sion is at a critical juncture in its 
proud history. I make this observation 
as a 23-veteran of the New York City 
Police Department. On the one hand, 
the law enforcement community is be- 
ginning to receive more of the recogni- 
tion and respect that is clearly de- 
served. On the other, we are reminded 
by recent events that it only takes a 
few isolated incidents to undue much 
of the good that has been accom- 
plished. 

Some may disagree, but there is a 
higher standard that police officers 
must adhere to both in terms of en- 
forcing and upholding the law. When 
a police officer falls short of that 
standard the entire profession is 
harmed. This is the result, but this 
fact of life need not necessarily be con- 
doned. 

When there is wrongdoing within 
the police ranks, it must be dealt with 
swiftly and with certainty. However, 
such wrongdoing should not serve as 
an indictment against all of law en- 
forcement. That would be terribly 
unjust, since there are countless thou- 
sands of dedicated people in law en- 
forcement who perform the job admi- 
rably, for every one that abuses the 
privileges of the profession. 

For example, in preparing for Na- 
tional Police Week I requested the 
Congressional Research Service to 
provide me with news articles discuss- 
ing acts of police heroism. I expected a 
few. I received reams and reams. Here 
are some examples: 

(Texas) Two men carrying a fake bomb 
inside a briefcase robbed Rose Capital Bank 
and took an employee hostage, but police 
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arrested the suspects moments later and 
rescued the woman. 

(Los Angeles) Police Capt. Bob Medina 
and Set. Jerry Rilling finally persuaded Bob 
Baker, who threatened a 185-foot suicide 
plunge, to come down and give life another 
chance following an all-night drama above 
the main Los Angeles Harbor Channel. 

(Chicago) Two police officers just making 
the rounds Sunday rescued 12 people—eight 
of them children—from a burning building. 

(Massachusetts) Blinding wind-driven 
snow caused more than 60 cars to smash up 
Friday at the state's largest highway inter- 
change, injuring more than a dozen people 
including an infant who stopped breathing 
for a time. The infant was saved by a state 
trooper who administered mouth-to-mouth 
resuscitation as he drove a police cruiser, 
rushing mother and child to the hospital. 

These and countless other feats of 
police heroism and selflessness have 
resulted in some significant gains for 
the law enforcement community in 
recent years—some subtle, some not so 
subtle. 

Consider, for instance, yesterday’s 
fourth annual National Peace Offi- 
cer’s Memorial Day ceremony in 
Senate Park. Four years ago the orga- 
nizers of that event, the Grand Lodge 
Ladies Auxiliary of the Fraternal 
Order of Police, were met with total 
disinterest from the media and little 
more from others they contacted 
about the event. In fact, only 125 
people gathered in Senate Park for 
the First National Memorial Service 
held on May 15, 1982. This year, much 
had changed. The media was out in 
force; U.S. Attorney General Edwin 
Meese delivered the keynote address; 
and thousands of people, including 
police survivors from across the coun- 
try, crowded into Senate Park to par- 
ticipate in the very moving tribute to 
the 156 law enforcement officers who 
died in the line of duty in 1984. I am 
proud to also note that Members of 
Congress were well represented at the 
ceremony, unlike past years. 

While many talented people contrib- 
uted a good deal of time and effort to 
planning this year’s Memorial ceremo- 
ny a special mention must go to: The 
Grand Lodge Ladies Auxiliary of the 
Fraternal Order of Police; their presi- 
dent, Trudy Chapman; their secretary, 
Suzie Sawyer; the Fraternal Order of 
Police; their president, Richard A. 
Boyd; their secretary, Dorothy A. 
Woods; and Tom Singleton who pro- 
duced this year’s Memorial Service. 
Most of these people have been work- 
ing on the National Memorial Service 
for the entire 4 years of its existence 
and their tireless efforts are greatly 
appreciated by all of us, especially the 
police survivors. 

Legislatively, the law enforcement 
community has also fared much better 
during recent years. In 1976, I was 
proud to play a major role in the suc- 
cessful effort to establish a $50,000 
lump sum Federal death benefit for 
the survivors of police officers and 
firefighters killed in the line of duty. 
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But, in subsequent years the police of- 
ficers of our Nation did not fare well 
at all on Capitol Hill. That is, until 
last year. 

Thanks largely to an increased pres- 
ence in the Halls of Congress, the law 
enforcement community succeeded in 
getting three very important laws en- 
acted on their behalf. The first ex- 
panded the $50,000 Public Safety 
Officers Death Benefit Program to in- 
clude Federal law enforcement officers 
and firefighters. The second, provided 
millions of dollars in direct assistance 
to State and local law enforcement 
agencies. The third, allowed a Nation- 
al Law Enforcement Heroes Memorial 
to be built in Washington, DC. 

Perhaps more than any other, the 
police memorial achievement exempli- 
fied the changing and improving atti- 
tude toward our Nation’s law enforce- 
ment community. As the author of the 
police memorial law I know I was im- 
pressed by this fact. When I first pro- 
posed a national police memorial in 
1975, the idea received very little at- 
tention. In 1984, the legislation was co- 
sponsored by a majority of House and 
Senate Members, and it passed both 
bodies by a unanimous vote. I am 
proud to announce that efforts are 
now underway to raise the necessary 
funds to erect the National Law En- 
forcement Heroes Memorial. 

The legislative gains are continuing 
for law enforcement in 1985. The 
House has already approved legisla- 
tion that would prevent take-home 
police vehicles from being taxed, and 
the Senate is expected to complete 
action on the same measure very soon. 
In addition, House hearings have al- 
ready been held on my bill (H.R. 4) to 
outlaw armor-piercing “cop killer” bul- 
lets, which can penetrate the bullet re- 
sistant vests worn by more than half 
of our Nation’s 570,000 law enforce- 
ment officers. Controversies surround- 
ing this issue appear to be waning and 
final congressional action on this vital 
police protection issue is close at hand. 

Clearly, Mr. Speaker, these legisla- 
tive achievements could not have oc- 
curred without a major push from our 
Nation’s law enforcement community. 
The following national police organi- 
zations deserve special credit for pro- 
moting law enforcement concerns here 
in Congress. They include the Federal 
Law Enforcement Officers Associa- 
tion; the Fraternal Order of Police; 
the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police; the International 
Brotherhood of Police Officers; the 
International Union of Police Associa- 
tions/AFL-CIO; the National Associa- 
tion of Police Organizations; the Na- 
tional Sheriff's Association; the Na- 
tional Troopers’ Coalition; the Police 
Executive Research Forum; and the 
United Federation of Police. 

Yet, while important law enforce- 
ment advances have been made recent- 
ly, legislatively and otherwise, there is 
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still much more that needs to be done 
to improve police welfare and perform- 
ance. While it is obvious that our law 
enforcement personnel, as the front 
line of defense against crime, are 
largely responsible for a 3-year decline 
in our Nation’s crime rate, many law 
enforcement budgets around the coun- 
try are being cut. We must not forget 
that there is a direct relationship be- 
tween the number of quality of our 
police officers and the amount of 
crime in our Nation. Budget decisions 
should reflect that fact. 

Better protective measures for our 
police personne] is also essential. Cur- 
rently, slightly more than half of our 
Nation’s police officers have been fur- 
nished with bullet resistant vests. 
Those vests have saved an estimated 
600 to 700 police lives since they first 
started being used around 1974. So 
many more lives would be saved if all 
of our police officers had a vest to 
wear. Through a combined effort on 
the part of the public and private 
sector this is a goal that can be easily 
accomplished. Efforts to keep these 
protective vests out of the hands of 
criminals are also necessary, and I will 
soon be reintroducing my legislation 
to deter criminals from obtaining and 
using bullet resistant vests. 

Improved police benefits are also 
necessary in order to attract the most 
qualified men and women for the job 
and to keep morale at optimum levels. 
If salaries cannot be raised sufficient- 
ly, other alternative inducements 
should be provided. For example, I 
have authored a bill (H.R. 2071) to ex- 
clude police retirement benefits from 
Federal taxation. Similar approaches 
can be taken at both the State and 
local levels. 

There is also a critical need for stiff- 
er criminal penalties. Police lives are 
endangered and police morale is low- 
ered when violent criminals are arrest- 
ed one day and then released virtually 
the next. New York City Police Offi- 
cer Thomas Ruotola was shot and 
killed last year by a paroled criminal 
whose own sister said had no business 
being let out of jail. Mandatory penal- 
ties are absolutely necessary for 
crimes of violence. 

When a police officer is murdered, 
the harshest penalty of all—the death 
penalty—should be applied. It is gross- 
ly unfair to ask our Nation’s law en- 
forcement personnel to sacrifice their 
lives and then turn around and spare 
the lives of their killers. The death 
penalty is not only just punishment, 
but it is also an effective deterrent. 

The recent cold blooded murder of 
Westchester County, NY, Police Offi- 
cer Gary Stymiloski—shot and killed 
during a routine traffic stop—is a per- 
fect illustration of this dangerous in- 
justice. New York, like 15 other States 
and the District of Columbia, have no 
death penalty for those who murder 
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police officers. Whose to say that Offi- 
cer Stymiloski would not still be with 
us today if his killer had known there 
was a death penalty to contend with. 
Simply put, it is a travesty of the high- 
est order when a cop killer can walk 
the street again, a free man. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, we must do 
more to deal with the personal tragedy 
that is associated with a police offi- 
cer’s death. The death benefit passed 
in 1976 and expanded last year was a 
significant step in the right direction. 
However, costs have soared since 1976, 
especially in the area of education. 
That is why I will soon be reintroduc- 
ing my bill to establish a separate 
scholarship fund for the surviving 
children of law enforcement officers 
who are killed in the line of duty. This 
educational assistance is particularly 
needed in light of the significant cuts 
in Federal student aid that is being 
promoted by the administration. 

However, we must also recognize 
that a police officer’s death affects far 
more than the surviving family’s fi- 
nances. It is a devastating emotional 
and psychological blow as well. In rec- 
ognition of this fact, the Grand Lodge 
Ladies Auxiliary of the Fraternal 
Order of Police formed a support 
group for police survivors during the 
past year. The group, which is the 
first national police survivors organi- 
zation of its kind, is appropriately 
called the Concerns of Police Survi- 
vors. As its name implies, COPS seeks 
to address the broad spectrum of prob- 
lems encountered by police survivors, 
and by all accounts this year’s 2-day 
seminar that preceded the National 
Peace Officers Memorial Ceremony 
was a huge success in easing the tre- 
mendous burdens borne by the ap- 
proximately 150 police survivors who 
attended. The president of COPS, 
Lynn BeBeau, and the executive direc- 
tor, Suzie Sawyer, deserve special 
credit for providing this vital service. 

Let me conclude, Mr. Speaker, by 
saying that the future for our Nation’s 
law enforcement community appears 
to be a bright one. Yet, as we ponder 
the future, we must also remember 
the past, especially the thousands of 
law enforcement officiers who have 
made the supreme sacrifice in the 
name of public safety. Consider, for 
example, that some 1,600 law enforce- 
ment officers have died in the iast 10 
years, with 156 of those deaths occur- 
ring in 1984. National Police Week, 
and particularly National Peace Offi- 
cers Memorial Day, which took place 
on May 15, provided us with a well de- 
served opportunity to honor those 
brave men and women. But, it is not 
enough to simply reflect on that sacri- 
fice 1 day, or even 1 week out of the 
year. That is why I am so very pleased 
that we will soon have a National Law 
Enforcement Heroes Memorial in 
Washington, DC, which will serve as a 
day-to-day reminder of this supreme 
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sacrifice, as well as the critical need to 
better protect those who continue to 
protect us. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply honored to pay a very personal 
tribute to those 156 law enforcement 
officers who died in the line of duty 
during 1984. This “Roll Call of 
Heroes—1984” lists those courageous 
men and women by the State they 
served: 

ROLL CALL or HEROES—1984 


Alabama: David W. Campbell, Simmie L, 
Jeffries, Marcus L., Reid, Sharon K. Robin- 
son and William O. Wilson. 

Alaska: Troy L. Duncan. 

Arizona: Kenneth E. Campbell, Kevin W. 
Forsythe, Errol C. Hawkins, Robert L. Pol- 
manteer and John A. Robertson. 

Arkansas: Charles E. Barnes, Sr., Roy M. 
Brewer, Louis P. Bryant, Leonard E. Cross, 
William R. Gilham, Joseph Hutchins, 
Herman E, Jones, Sr., Robert W. Klein, Roy 
L. Leon, Jr., William T. Mills and Boyce 
Norwood. 

California: Edward J. Burch, Beauford L. 
Brooks, Ronald H. Fuller, David Holquin, 
Howard S. W. Huang, Duane C. Johnson, 
Arthur W. Koch, Michael W. McClung, 
Morley L. Miller, Errol J. Rogers, Timothy 
J. Ruopp, Chesley A. Stephens, Kimberly S. 
Tonahill and William C. Whitty. 

Colorado: Edgar B. Rains, Jr. and Clifton 
Browning, Jr. 

Florida: Joel V. Broome, Mark C. Caper- 
ton, Jose R. DeLeon, Robert D. Edwards, 
Frederick J. Groves, Jr., Donald B. Kramer, 
Margaret E. Park, Eric B. Streeter, William 
A. Wilkerson and Anthony Yanniello. 

Georgia: Thomas M. Bowen, Lee A. Crews, 
Stacy M. Fuller, James C. Haupfear and 
Ronald E. O'Neal. 

Illinois: Curtis Baker, Dorelle C. Brandon, 
Martin P. Clarke, John J. Collins, Fred 
Eckles, Jr., Bryan A. Keeney, Martin S. 
Murrin and Robert C. Reimann, Jr. 

Indiana: Ernest J. Malatinka and Harold 
L. Rogers. 

Iowa: Bret N. Sunner. 

Kansas: James L. Reynolds. 

Kentucky: Carnie F. Hopkins, Anthony E. 
Jansen and Donald R. Williams. 

Louisiana: Harland M. Bonner, Carl R. 
D’Abadie, Warren Narcisse, Jr., Noel A. 
Smith, Edward Toefield, Jr. and Sherman 
R. Walker. 

Maine: Donald E. Davey. 

Maryland: Robert J. King and Marcellus 
Ward. 

Massachusetts: Robert P. Dana and John 
H. Gilbert. 

Michigan: President Hinton, Jr., James S. 
Johnson and Robert J. Mihalik. 

Mississippi: Jerry Bryant, Steven K. Gard- 
ner, William E. Lott, Jr., Jacquelyn K. Sher- 
rill and James S. Wood. 

Missouri: William H. Givens and Kenneth 
Koch. 

Montana: Allen L. Kimery. 

Nebraska: Robert J. Chab. 

Nevada: George T. Rice. 

New Jersey: William L. Carroll, Jr., 
Edward R. Errickson, Anthony J. Garaffa, 
Robert S. Heacock, Carlos M. Negron and 
Daniel J. Smith. 

New Mexico: Lowell D. Howard, Bruce A. 
Richard and David M. Smith. 

New York: Juan E. Andino, Angelo E. 
Brown, James W. Carozza, Jr., John C. 
Hawley, Irma Lozada, Thomas P. Ruotolo, 
Ronald J. Siver and Richard B. Snyder. 

North Carolina: William K. Horne and 
Dennis L. Sheffield. 
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Ohio: Thomas E. Bryant, Ralph J. De- 
Salle, Jr., Jerry E. Dragosin, Stephen M. 
Kovach, Phillip J. Pence and Larry J. Sa- 
freed. 

Oklahoma: Mark O. Harris, Guy D. Nalley 
and Kenneth W. Stump. 

Oregon; David Foster and Robert L. Tal- 
burt. 

Pennsylvania: George R. Banfield, Delbert 
R. Flowers, Ernest J. Gray, Jr. and Carl H. 
Whippo. 

Rhode Island: Doreen A. Tomlinson. 

Tennessee: James K. Kennedy. 

Texas: Ruben T. Almanza, Alfred F. 
Burden, Robert L. Cormier, Randy L. Davis, 
John E. Hollingsworth, Richard M. Latham, 
Victor P. Serna, James C. Taylor and James 
R. Wulf. 

Utah; Charles H. Dickey, Jr. and Rodney 
W. Schreurs. 

Virginia: James L. Biggs, George M. 
Brown, Sr., Douglas E. Drye, Lonnie L. Free- 
man, Robert T. Hicks, Donald A. Stillman 
and John C. Thomas, III. 

Washington: Nicholas N. Davis, Winfield 
S. Edie, Terry L. Hoffer and Michael L. 
Raburn. 

West Virginia: Harry G. Lucas, Jr. 

Wisconsin: Stuart J. Searles. 

District of Columbia: Christopher S. Eney. 

Puerto Rico: Carlos J. Andaluz Mendez, 
Dario Figueroa Rodriguez and Hilarino 
Silva Rosario. 


CONSUMER CONCERNS ABOUT 
BANKING LEGISLATION 


HON. CHARLES E. SCHUMER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 20, 1985, my colleague, FERNAND 
St GERMAIN, chairman of the House 
Banking Committee, delivered a 
speech at the Federal Reserve which 
focused on the need to address con- 
sumer concerns about banking legisla- 
tion. He called on the financial institu- 
tions to get off the free marketplace 
bandwagon and perform. During his 
tenure as chairman of the Banking 
Committee, Mr. Str (GERMAIN has 
championed many consumer causes, 
most recently by introducing legisla- 
tion requiring prompt availability of 
funds deposited by check. 

Consistent with the chairman’s call 
for legislation, when Congress returns, 
I will be introducing a comprehensive 
consumer banking bill. My legislation 
will contain seven titles, including 
strict limitations on the holding of 
checks, lifeline banking for low-income 
customers, truth in depositing, 
strengthening of the Community Re- 
investment Act, and support for the 
establishment of financial consumer 
associations. I urge all of my col- 
leagues to read Chairman St Ger- 
MAIN’s cogent remarks and to consider 
supporting proconsumer banking legis- 
lation. 

The text of his speech follows: 

Drawn as you are from 20 countries, some 
of you gathered here today will find my dis- 
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cussion of financial deregulation somewhat 
“foreign.” Others, visiting from countries 
which have recently embarked on deregula- 
tion, will know of what I speak. I am hope- 
ful, however, that all of you will appreciate 
my concern that deregulation go hand in 
hand with consumer protections. 

Facing stiff competition from private 
money market firms offering high-yielding 
mutual funds, the banking industry’s future 
looked bleak indeed during the late 1970s. 
Congress rushed to its rescue in 1980 by 
gradually phasing out the interest rate ceil- 
ings on deposits and creating money market 
deposit accounts which gave many in the in- 
dustry a second chance. Congress again took 
the initiative in 1982 when soaring deposit 
interest rates coupled with large portfolios 
of low-interest long-term mortages proved a 
combustible combination for thrifts. The 
Garn-St Germain Depository Institutions 
Act allowed healthy thrifts to expand into 
consumer and commercial loans, and both 
ailing thrifts and banks to merge across 
state borders, despite the federal ban on 
interstate banking. 

Today, however, some financial institu- 
tions appear to be taking advantage of the 
Congress’ beneficence. Turning their atten- 
tion to financing windmill firms, fast food 
restaurants and oil drilling operations, these 
institutions are forgetting the consumer 
who has served them well. No longer are 
they acknowledging consumer demands for 
affordable services, access to their deposited 
funds, uniform disclosure of interest paid on 
savings accounts, compliance with consumer 
laws, and a commitment to reinvest in the 
local community. 

New York and California made history in 
1984 when they became the first states to 
mandate that financial institutions free up 
funds from a deposited check in as little as 
one business day. Montana, New Jersey, 
Oregon and my own state of Rhode Island 
are now considering legislative proposals of 
their own for imposing ceilings on just how 
long a bank or thrift can hold a customer's 
check. With this growing movement among 
the states, you might ask why Congress 
feels the need to mandate a check hold 
policy on the federal level? 

The reason is simple. Unfortunately, not 
everyone in the financial industry chooses 
to abide by these state laws. Take New 
York’s law which says that banks can hold a 
customer’s check no longer than 6 days, and 
which extends the hold period slightly for 
thrifts and credit unions, so as not to inflict 
undue hardship on these industries. New 
York learned the hard way that federally 
chartered thrifts, under the direction of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, could 
choose to ignore a state law if they so wish. 
Thus while state-chartered thrifts boasted 
“100 percent” compliance with its law, 23 of 
59 federally chartered thrifts did not. So, 
the New York Superintendent of Banks tes- 
tified last year before my Financial Institu- 
tions Subcommittee. 

Following the FHLBB’s lead, the National 
Credit Union Administration earlier this 
year fashioned a rule preempting state initi- 
ative such as those in New York and Cali- 
fornia. This rule not only involved access to 
deposited funds, but also included disclo- 
sure, service fees and charges, and other 
matters. 

While I concur with the FHLBB’s argu- 
ment that a state banking regulator lacks 
the authority to impose requirements on a 
federally chartered financial institution, I 
nevertheless deplore the lack of creativity, 
the lack of action, the lack of concern which 
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could make the preemption issue moot in 
this instance. 

Though the situation in New York and 
California is encouraging, consumers in the 
rest of the country face outrageously long 
periods of delay in clearing and crediting 
checks. A recent study by a national con- 
sumer group reveals that over that half of 
the 669 banks and savings and loans sur- 
veyed in 10 places hold on local checks of 3 
to 5 business days. And, two or three week 
delays are not uncommon. More striking 
still, are reports that Social Security and 
military paychecks are being held longer 
than checks issued by private concerns. It 
used to be that our government’s checks 
were considered “good as gold.” 

To assure that consumers gain quick 
access to their funds, I have just introduced 
my “Expedited Funds Availability Act.” 
This bill parallels one I introduced last year 
to deal with the delayed funds problem and 
which incorporates important safeguards re- 
flected in New York and California’s laws. 
Last year, 129 of my House colleagues co- 
sponsored my bill. I am confident the figure 
will be matched—or exceeded—this year. 
Few can object to a bill which gives custom- 
ers access to their funds within one to eight 
business days, which requires that interest 
begin to accrue on the business day on 
which a deposit is made into an interest- 
bearing account, and which requires deposi- 
tory institutions to disclose their check 
clearing policies to their customers in writ- 
ing and by posting notices prominently 
within their lobbies. 

I have requested the Federal Reserve to 
develop a check hold system which will 
eventually reduce the hold period to just 1 
to 3 business days. I have also asked the Fed 
to consider, among other things, establish- 
ing a uniform endorsement standard, direct 
notification of nonpayment of checks for 
over $250, and a system for expedited notice 
of nonpayment of a check to the receiving 
depository institution. 

Soaring service charges are also a matter 
of concern. Consumers today are besieged 
by charges for checks, check cashing, certi- 
fied checks, stop payment orders, insuffi- 
cient funds checks, monthly maintenance 
charges, and other basic services. Between 
1979 and 1983, the cost to the average Amer- 
ican household for banking services rose 
from $90 to $180. This an increase of 100 
percent during a period when the rate infla- 
tion was 37 percent! 

The Federal Reserve official sitting by 
your side will tell you that check processing 
costs dropped from 78 cents in 1974 to 36 
cents today. Yet, bounced checks costs rose 
from an average of $5.07 in 1979 to $9.46 in 
1983. He will also tell you that only 1 per- 
cent of all checks bounce and that the aver- 
age bounced check is written for $25. Yet, in 
anticipation of the small number of checks 
that actually bounce, banks hold all checks 
for days and weeks on end. In the mean- 
time, the customer goes ahead and writes 
his or her rent or a car payment check, only 
to be charged $10, $15 or $20 when the 
check is returned marked “insufficient 
funds.” 

Unfortunately, skyrocketing service fees is 
just one of the problems facing today’s 
banking customer. The number of bank 
services requiring fees has also increased. 
Teenagers unable to meet minimum balance 
requirements watch as monthly service 
charges eat away at their small savings ac- 
counts, conscientious customers trying to 
balance their checkbook are charged when 
inquiring about their account, housewives 
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withdrawing cash from an Automatic Teller 
Machine at their local supermarket are 
charged for the privilege of using this “‘cost- 
effective” machine which banks hope will 
one day replace live tellers. 

There are a few bright spots, however. On 
both coasts, savings institutions are keeping 
service fees and minimum-balance require- 
ments low despite the widely held belief 
that higher interest rates justify keeping fi- 
nancial services out of the reach of the poor 
and the elderly. Here in Washington, two of 
the eight thrifts included in Public Citizen’s 
recent survey of 31 DC-area financial insti- 
tutions impose no monthly service fees, 
while all eight require minimum balances of 
under $500 for free checking. In contrast, 
the banks surveyed generally required 
$1,000 minimum balances. 

Out in California, the 21 thrifts surveyed 
in December by San Francisco Consumer 
Action offered lower rates or terms on 
loans, service fees and minimum balance re- 
quirements than the 39 banks included in 
the study. 

I have a difficult time building a case for 
the argument advanced by the Fed, howev- 
er, that bank costs have risen as rapidly as 
fees, and that fee increases have not 
harmed customers, particularly low income 
and the elderly. This is why I have asked 
Chairman Volcker to undertake a new study 
of the costs of banking services to financial 
institutions—taking into account profit 
gained from interest earned on deposits and 
from consumer credit, or loans. 

I believe the new Fed report will conclude, 
as I have, that banks can remain profitable 
without besieging consumers with new serv- 
ice charges, and without increasing those 
that already exist. 

Service fees aren’t the only negative off- 
shoot of deregulation. “Demarketing,” the 
new buzzword for the deregulation crew, 
means serving the affluent at the expense 
of the less affluent. It means not letting 
senior citizens cash their Social Security 
checks because they don’t have the funds to 
open a checking or savings account. It 
means closing branches in poor neighbor- 
hoods and offering red carpet treatment in 
the affluent areas. It means ATMs for the 
masses and personal tellers for the privi- 
leged, a succession of service fees for low- 
balance accounts and free checking for 
those with large balances. 

Simply put, some financial institutions 
have decided that deregulation means 
having the freedom to select their custom- 
ers. Yet, the industry itself has tongue in 
cheek when it talks about "deregulation." 
No one in the industry, to my knowledge, 
has come in the front door demanding a re- 
moval of the subsidies and protections pro- 
vided by the Federal and state governments. 

What other industry can ask the govern- 
ment to swallow its bad loans, arrange merg- 
ers with healthy institutions, or provide low 
cost injections of cash? And what other in- 
dustry can boast the “full faith and credit” 
of the United States behind it? 

Since the government bestows every ad- 
vantage on the financial industry, isn’t it 
fair to expect the financial industry to serve 
the entire community in return? 

One way financial institutions can do this 
is by voluntarily disclosing key elements of 
their savings instruments so consumers can 
make a reasoned and informed choice when 
selecting an Individual Retirement Account 
or a Certificate of Deposit. An industry 
standard for compounding interest will go a 
long way in simplifying the calculations re- 
quired when comparing one institution’s in- 
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terest rates to another. For this reason, I 
am co-sponsoring the “Truth in Savings 
Act”, recently introduced by my colleague 
from California, Richard Lehman, which 
provides for the uniform disclosure of inter- 
est rates payable on savings accounts. 

The financial industry, long credited with 
making the United States a nation of home- 
owners, should not rest on its laurels. It 
must continue to assure that mortgages are 
made to all creditworthy customers, no 
matter where they reside. I strongly support 
the Home Mortgage Disclosure Act, which 
Congress passed in 1975 to counter the prac- 
tice of “redlining,” or discriminating against 
customers because of their place of resi- 
dence, and the Community Reinvestment 
Act, the 1977 law which stipulates that 
thrifts and banks first prove their financial 
commitment to a community before gaining 
regulatory approval for expansion. 

Unfortunately, all too often our federal 
and state regulators give depository institu- 
tions a passing mark, a “go to the front of 
the class," when in reality, they have not 
been serving the entire community. Pushing 
for the upgraded enforcement of these con- 
sumer laws is one of my priorities this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Without waiting for Congress to strength- 
en these consumer laws, some financial in- 
stutitions are taking the initiative in meet- 
ing the community head on to work out 
complaints. A group of New York residents 
recently complained to state authorities 
that a neighborhood savings bank was not 
serving their community's needs. Taking the 
advice of the New York State Superintend- 
ent of Banks, the savings bank is currently 
embarking on discussions with the aggrieved 
community group. Similar meetings are 
taking place around the country. 

But this is only a start. Financial institu- 
tions must get off the “free marketplace” 
bandwagon and perform, to a degree, as 
public utilities. No longer is the man with a 
million to be favored while the middle- 
income consumer is left holding the service- 
fee bag, and the poor and elderly are left 
out in the cold. Not if deposit insurance is to 
continue to be made available. 

The 99th Congress is almost certain to 
make certain major decisions which will 
shape the structure, function and relation- 
ship of the United States’ financial system 
for decades to come. These decisions will 
have major domestic and international 
ramifications. But these decisions can only 
be made in concert with consumer banking 
legislation. 

Deregulation is no longer an American 
phenomenon. I am told that credit cards are 
catching on in West Germany and money 
market funds in France. The United King- 
dom has begun to offer consumer checking 
accounts, while Australia’s “Building Soci- 
eties,” or thrifts, are acting more and more 
like commercial banks. Japan is considering 
deregulating its interest rates over the next 
few years, while the Scandanavian countries 
recently deregulated their banking system. 

As in the United States, however, you will 
be faced with the delicate task of balancing 
the needs of the financial industry with 
those of the consumer. Let us hope we all 
come as close as possible to achieving this 
proper balance.@ 
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è Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, pro- 
choice advocates in my district are in 
the process of compiling thousands of 
letters from women who have had 
abortions. The intent is not to per- 
suade that abortions are necessarily 
the right choice in any given situation, 
but to communicate to us how difficult 
the decision is to have an abortion. 

Samples of the kinds of letters I 
have received follow. 

Unfortunately, the saddest tales will 
never be told—those of the many 
women who died of complications 
caused by illegal abortions. 

I would urge my colleagues to read 
these and other similar letters which 
may be published in the Recorp today: 

When I was nineteen and completing my 
first year of college, I found myself in a 
state of confusion about many things. I 
made a mistake with one person in my 
effort to broaden my circle of friends. He 
turned out to be a drug pusher and unbe- 
knownst to me, drugged me at a party and 
raped me. I have absolutely no memory of 
this and only pieced the facts together 
when I later discovered myself to be preg- 
nant. Abortion was illegal in Ohio in 1971, 
so I flew to New York. It was in some ways 
not the most difficult decision—because 
there was no love, no maturity or readiness 
in me, and even to my knowledge no sexual 
encounter with this man. I wanted many 
things for myself at that time and a baby at 
age nineteen was not one. 

Today I am 33 and pregnant with my 
second child. I completed undergraduate 
school and a masters in social work. I work 
as a counselor helping others to realize their 
feelings and choices about their lives, I 
thank God I had the choice to make what 
was for me a very responsible decision when 
I was 19—to have an abortion. 

CAROL. 


A number of years ago I discovered that at 
age 37 I was expecting a baby. My husband 
at that time was not working and we had re- 
cently moved into a rather expensive home 
which we were having a difficult time 
paying for. My children were nearly grown 
and it was not realistic to bring another 
child into the world. 

Shortly after making a decision to have an 
abortion my husband walked away from his 
family. Had I not made this choice I would 
have found my self alone, with no financial 
support trying to raise a new born plus two 
older children. I could not have survived. 

It was a most difficult decision but I’m ex- 
tremely grateful that this choice was of- 
fered to me. 

Bars. 


At almost age 40, I found out I was preg- 
nant. As I had been using birth control con- 
sistently, no one was more surprised than I 
was. I had been having allergy injections 
and regularly taking medication for sinus 
headaches—both contraindicated for a 
healthy fetus. My children were 8 and 11; 
my husband’s employment history poor; 
and I was developing a career to help sup- 
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port us. Having a baby was considered risky 
(another caesarean at age 40) and the child 
may have had some deformities because of 
my medication usage. 

I decided to have an abortion after much 
discussion with my husband and two physi- 
cians. I did not want to bring a child into 
the world only to put it in day care full 
time. I couldn’t deprive this child of the 
love and affection that my other children 
received. I knew I didn’t have the patience, 
tolerance and stamina to devote to a third 
child after working all day—I couldn’t bear 
a child who might be resented and neglect- 
ed—I didn’t feel it was fair. 

I chose to have the abortion, although my 
husband would have supported either deci- 
sion. Although I think about what life 
would be like, and make conjectures about 
this child and its stages of development as 
the years go on, I know I have made the 
right decision. Friends who aren’t working 
and have had wanted babies at 40 are 
having a hard time. Their children’s behav- 
ior reflect the ambivalence and inadequacies 
they feel as parents to young children. They 
get sitters constantly with complaints about 
tantrum and tyrannical behavior their chil- 
dren are loved, but resented. 

I am appreciative that the option of abor- 
tion was open to me. I went to a safe, clean 
clinic; had supportive, informative counsel- 
ling; and had a gynecologist who cared 
enough to refer me to the Meadowbrook 
Clinic and follow me over the rough emo- 
tional spots that occurred after the abortion 
(although he, himself does not perform 
abortions) keeping abortion an option en- 
ables lives of mothers to be saved, counsel- 
ling at the drive provides the opportunity 
for responsible decision making, and pro- 
vides a bridge from the shame and remorse 
of terminating the potential for life and the 
opportunity to see that abortion can be the 
right decision in special instances. 

Abortion is a painful choice for most every 
woman that I've talked to. The decision is 
not made flippantly or impulsively. Unless 
every law maker has had the experience of 
having to choose in the case of an im- 
planned pregnancy, they cannot disallow 
the rights of other women to choose. Ban- 
ning or making abortions difficult to come 
by may increase the infant population, how- 
ever, unloved and unwanted—but will defini- 
tily decrease the adult mothers who may die 
or become ill in their attempts to obtain ille- 
gal abortions. There will be more abused 
children, and many now on the welfare 
rolls, in courts, and in therapy not every 
mother I see that as the trade-off. 

Abortion must remain a woman’s right 
without Government intervention or prohi- 
bition. Please continue to allow this choice. 

NANCY. 


I support your effort to keep abortion 
legal. I believe every woman has the right to 
decide whether or not she wants to termi- 
nate a pregnancy. 

I became pregnant when I was 19. It was 
during a time in my life when I was very 
confused about my boyfriend, my parents, 
my career, my sexuality and in general, 
myself. I was not using any form of birth 
control. The decision to go to a doctor and 
obtain something for birth control was a de- 
cision I somehow was not able to make. But 
when I learned I was pregnant, I was des- 
perate and afraid. My family would have 
been horrified and angered. 

Thankfully, my boyfriend was able to pay 
for my abortion. I will never forget the 
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sense of relief I felt when it was over. The 
abortion enabled me to complete my college 
education. It saved me from having to make 
the weighted decision between raising a 
child or giving it up for adoption. It saved 
me from having to live with the conse- 
quences of dealing with my parents in a 
very tragic experience. To this day I wonder 
if my pregnancy would have caused many 
bitter family fights. I am relieved that I did 
not have to pass through that experience. 
Abortions must stay legal! 

Roxass H.e 


WALTER CAMP STAMP 
HON. BRUCE A. MORRISON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


èe Mr. MORRISON of Connecticut. 
Mr. Speaker, today I am pleased to in- 
troduce a resolution recommending 
that the U.S. Postal Service issue a 
postage stamp commemorating Walter 
Camp, the father of American foot- 
ball. 

Walter Camp revolutionized foot- 
ball, creating the game as we know it. 
He introduced, among other things, 
the 11-man team, the idea of downs, 
the line of scrimage, the T-formation, 
and, most importantly, the forward 
pass. These innovations have become 
so much a part of the game that some- 
times we fail to appreciate that some- 
one had to think them up. Who could 
imagine football without the influence 
of Walter Camp? 

Walter Camp’s interest in the game 
of football began when he was an un- 
dergraudate student at Yale Universi- 
ty, which is in my Congressional dis- 
trict. At Yale, he was a member of 
every varsity team—track, swimming, 
tennis, and rowing—and was captain of 
the football and baseball teams. Twice 
he was selected to the all-American 
football team. Later, as Yale Universi- 
ty’s first football coach he led the uni- 
versity to national prominence. In ad- 
dition, he edited the official Handbook 
of Football for over 40 years. 

Each year at Yale University, Walter 
Camp is honored by the Walter Camp 
Foundation, which helps to perpetuate 
the name of Walter Camp with an 
annual dinner in his memory. The 
dinner honors the Walter Camp All- 
American Football Team, as well as a 
designated player of the year, coach of 
the year, and distinguished man of the 
year. The proceeds from the dinner, 
which came to over $40,000 this year, 
go to charity. 

Our country can thank Walter Camp 
by issuing a commemorative stamp 
celebrating his extraordinary achieve- 
ments and his great contribution to 
one of America’s most popular sports. 
I hope my colleagues will join me in 
honoring Walter Camp by recom- 
mending that the Postal Service issue 
this postage stamp on his behalf. 

A copy of the resolution follows: 
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H. Res.— 


Resolution expressing the sense of the 
United States House of Representatives 
that the United States Postal Service 
should issue a postage stamp honoring 
Walter Camp, the organizer of the game 
of football in the United States 


Whereas the innovations Walter Camp in- 
troduced into the game of football were re- 
sponsible for its survival and its develop- 
ment into the sport that is played in the 
United States today; 

Whereas Walter Camp was instrumental 
in the establishment of the Official Football 
Rules Committee, and chaired such commit- 
tee from its creation in 1905 until 1911; 

Whereas Walter Camp was a member of 
the American Intercollegiate Football Rules 
Committee when such committee adopted 
innovations, including the forward pass, 
that increased the popularity of the game of 
football in the United States and ensured its 
survival; 

Whereas Walter Camp was a member of 
every football legislature, intercollegiate 
football convention, and football committee 
from 1878 until his death on March 14, 
1925; 

Whereas Walter Camp edited the Official 
Handbook of Football for 42 years; 

Whereas Walter Camp was the first foot- 
ball coach at Yale University, and served in 
such position without pay; 

Whereas Walter Camp, as a Yale under- 
graduate student, was a member of every 
varsity team, including the track, swimming, 
tennis, and rowing teams, and was captain 
of the football and baseball teams; 

Whereas Walter Camp was selected for 
two all-American football teams, in 1910 and 
in 1915; 

Whereas Walter Camp initiated the sub- 
stitution of scrimmage for rugby style 
scrummage and the adoption of the system 
of downs, two innovations that revolution- 
ized the basic structure of the game of foot- 
ball; 

Whereas Walter Camp initiated many 
other innovations in the game of football, 
including the numerical scoring system, the 
tackle below the waist, the eleven-man 
team, and the T-formation; 

Whereas Walter Camp initiated several in- 
novations that decreased the violence of the 
game of football, including the use of a neu- 
tral zone between the lines of the opposing 
teams, and a ban on flying wedges and other 
dangerous tactical devices; 

Whereas Walter Camp was responsible for 
introducing good sportsmanship into the 
game of football; 

Whereas Walter Camp is honored annual- 
ly at Yale University by the Walter Camp 
Foundation; and 

Whereas Walter Camp, after his death in 
1925, was recognized by the American Inter- 
collegiate Football Rules Committee as the 
father of American football: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
United States House of Representatives 
that the United States Postal Service should 
issue a postage stamp honoring Walter 
Camp, the organizer of the game of football 
in the United States. The United States 
Postal Service shall determine the denomi- 
nation, design, and period of provision and 
sale of such postage stamp issue.e 
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TRIBUTE TO ANDREW R. 
MAFFEI, PAST CHAIRMAN OF 
THE CONGRESS OF ITALIAN- 
AMERICAN ORGANIZATIONS 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to pay tribute to Andrew R. 
Maffei, a personal friend and constitu- 
ent of mine, Andrew Maffei is to be 
honored on June 14 by the Congress 
of Italian-American Organizations of 
Yonkers, NY, an association dedicated 
to the moral and educational advance- 
ment of the Italian-American commu- 
nity. The Congress of Italian-Ameri- 
can Organizations [CIAO] consists of 
the following associations with which 
I have worked closely throughout my 
career in Congress. The Club Pugliese; 
Columbus League Inc., Italian-Ameri- 
can Unity Club, Italian City Club, Ital- 
ian National Club, S. Vito Martire As- 
sociation. Palenese Club, St. Anthony 
Club, St. Donato’ Society, St. 
Francesco DiPaola Society, Taglia- 
cozzo Club, Villa Volturno Club, and 
the Colle DiMezzo Social Club Inc. 

As the son of Italian Immigrants, 
Mr. Maffei continues to be involved in 
Italian culture and heritage. After 
graduating from St. John’s University 
Law School in 1938, Mr. Maffei attend- 
ed the University of Siena, Italy in 
1939 for special studies in the lan- 
guage and science of governmental op- 
erations. His interest in and concern 
about conditions in Italy led him to 
sponsor fund raising drives for disaster 
relief for the 1976 Italian floods in 
northeast Italy, and for a vocational 
school in the Province of Avellino, city 
of Antripaldo. Mr. Maffei made two 
personal visits to Italy for site inspec- 
tions and supervision of the building 
of this vocational school. 

A community leader, Mr. Maffei has 
served in Yonkers, NY with the same 
ambition and unselfish effort as he 
has displayed through his involvement 
in Italian-American affairs. He has 
served his community by holding such 
positions as the president of the City 
Club of Yonkers and as president of 
the Yonkers Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. Decorated for his 
achievements in World War II, Mr. 
Maffei continues to serve his country 
through his involvements to Veterans 
activities, among these as past county 
vice commander, Westchester County 
American Legion. Through these com- 
munity and veteran activities, Mr. 
Maffei has gained the respect and ad- 
miration of many. 

Mr. Maffei deserves commendation 
for dedication to both his community 
and to his Italian-American heritage. 
It is this type of involvement that im- 
proves the quality of life for all those 
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around him. Mr. Speaker, I salute and 
thank Mr. Andrew R. Maffei for his 
outstanding personal accomplishments 
and his unselfish contributions to his 
heritage and his community. It is my 
pleasure to share in this proud 
moment with Andrew, his wife, Vin- 
centella and his three lovely children, 
Rosemary, Gabrielle, and Andrew Jr., 
and I wish him many more such happy 
occasions.@ 


1977: TWELVE YEARS BEFORE 
AND FIFTY YEARS AFTER 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 
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è Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, 12 years 
from now the fate of the people of 
Hong Kong will be handed over by the 
British to the Chinese Communist 
regime. While this may not be of great 
concern to many Americans, I can 
assure you that it has ominous over- 
tones to the 5.5 million people of Hong 
Kong. 

I have submitted for my colleague’s 
attention the following paper on the 
Hong Kong transition written by Dr. 
Han Lih-wu, workd renowned scholar 
and participant in Chinese and For 
Eastern affairs. Educated in China, 
England, the United States, and the 
Philippines, Dr. Han is viewed as one 
of the world’s foremost experts on 
Chinese affairs, 

Forced to flee his homeland when 
the Communists overtook mainland 
China in 1949, Dr. Han is all too famil- 
iar with the tactics and motives of the 
People’s Republic of China. As the sec- 
retary-general of the Asian Peoples 
Anti-Communist League he is actively 
working to protect the freedoms and 
rights of the people of the Far East. 

I urge my colleagues to carefully 
consider the points made by Dr. Han 
in his paper on the fate of Hong Kong. 

1997: TWELVE YEARS BEFORE AND FIFTY YEARS 
AFTER 

1997 is the fateful year when Hong Kong 
will be handed over by the British to the 
Chinese Communist regime. Since the 
leased portion occupies the major part of 
Hong Kong and Kowloon, it is understand- 
able for the British to return the whole ter- 
ritory, as any independent administration of 
the ceded portion would be impracticable. 
Nevertheless, when Mrs. Thatcher first 
went to Peking, she did make a distinction 
between the leased and ceded territories in 
terms of sovereign rights. Moreover, it could 
be argued that the handing over of the 
leased and ceded portions had better be 
done at separate times so that the British 
would be able to use the ceded portion as a 
watchtower to see how Communist China 
administers the leased portion for a number 
of years. This might have been of immense 
help to the Hong Kong people, at least psy- 
chologically. This, however, is out of the 
question now, and it might be added that 
the general principle of the return of the 
whole of Hong Kong after expiration of the 
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lease was agreed upon in 1943 when the Re- 
public of China signed a treaty with the 
United Kingdom on the abrogation of un- 
equal treaties. 


TWELVE YEARS TO GO 


The turnover date is twelve years from 
now. It is nearly half a generation. But 
Communist China is anxious to strike an 
agreement with the British for the turnover 
at the earliest possible date for obvious rea- 
sons, the primary being to strive to stem 
further deterioration. 1977 is an omnious D- 
year for the 5.5 million Hong Kong people. 
The anxiety of the Hong Kong people in 
the last couple of years is in no small meas- 
ure due to impatient and oftentimes con- 
flicting assertions of sovereignty on the part 
of Chinese Communist authorities. To avoid 
further confusion, Teng Hsiao-ping sought 
to limit the number of spokesman on Hong 
Kong first to three and then to five. Howev- 
er, the harm is being done, and it will take 
time and prudence, which they notably 
lack—possibly because of their touchy 
pride—to heal. 

Current indications are that such a turn- 
over agreement reached before the end of 
last September would be formalized soon as 
hoped by Communist China. The British 
probably would have preferred more delib- 
erations and consultations among their own 
interested parties, including the Parliament 
and the Hong Kong people, and a more de- 
tailed accord. But the British apparently 
are submitting in exchange for the Commu- 
nist China compromise on a more substan- 
tive statement of intentions after 1997 in- 
stead of the Communists’ original goal of a 
loosely-worded agreement of general princi- 
ples. 

The worries and anxieties of the Hong 
Kong people about their future, particular- 
ly after they come under Communist 
China’s rule, are well-founded. The whimsi- 
cal struggles of power and sudden shifts of 
policy on mainland China in the last thirty- 
six years have left deep impressions on the 
mainland people and the outside world that 
stability is sorely lacking there. The Chi- 
nese Communist regime has succeeded in 
one thing: it has dissipated whatever confi- 
dence the mainland people may have had in 
the regime, in the future and even in them- 
selves. 

The reality is that the authorities, as good 
Communists, thrive on giving orders and 
controlling people and things. Freedom of 
thought and action is alien to Communism. 
Just the other day—it was actually July 25, 
1984, it was reported from Hong Kong that 
when a delegation of Macao publishers and 
editors called on Chi Peng-fei, director of 
the so-called Hong Kong-Macao Office in 
the Peoples Hall on July 12, 1984, Chi ad- 
monished the Macao delegation saying that 
Macao papers had published too much 
about the Hong Kong issue which, accord- 
ing to Chi, “is not good for Macao people 
and that Hong Kong does not concern 
Macao.” This reminds me that one of the 
fond wishes of Hong Kong people is that 
Communist China should guarantee free- 
dom of the press after 1997. 


FAIR DRAFT AGREEMENT 


There are at least four main reasons that 
prompt Communist China to arrive at a 
prima facie acceptable agreement on the 
future transfer. First, there is everything to 
gain and nothing to lose to adopt a generous 
policy toward the proposed agreement. 
After all, there are thirteen years to go and 
generous promises do not cost much. 
Second, the Chinese Communists are anx- 
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ious to arrive at a formula that they could 
proclaim to the world would be a pattern for 
Taiwan—not the Republic of China, of 
course—to adopt when it “returns to the 
fold of the mother country.” Third, Com- 
munist China would stand to lose face if the 
worries and uncertainties in Hong Kong 
should result in accelerated flight of people 
and capital from that sensitive business and 
financial center. Fourth, Communist China 
could always find ways of tightening its con- 
trol over Hong Kong once it is taken over, 
by, for instance, giving different interpreta- 
tions to the terminologies used. To give an 
obvious example, they could give a qualifica- 
tion to the term “people” to limit them to 
“patriots” who accept the Communist ideol- 
ogy. They could even prescribe that candi- 
dates for public offices must be “patriots” 
and all this could be initiated and done by 
their own agents locally. Indeed, they are 
sending hundreds to Hong Kong to become 
Hong Kong residents with local ID cards 
after staying seven years; in some cases, spe- 
cial permission to hold ID cards is being 
given at the requests of the Chinese Com- 
munists without having to stay for seven 
years. They are also selecting, training and 
indoctrinating young Hong Kong residents 
to be future cadets in the Hong Kong gov- 
ernment. 


FIFTY YEARS TO COME 


Chinese Communist authorities, realizing 
their words command little respect, often 
resort to making long term promises. Re- 
garding unification with Taiwan, they used 
to say that they were patient and that they 
could wait for ten, fifty or even a hundred 
years. When they were hoping for diplomat- 
ic relations with the United States, they 
tried to hide their anxiety by saying that 
they could wait for a hundred years. It is to 
be noted that as Teng Hsiaoping is becom- 
ing older, he is also becoming more impa- 
tient. He is currently saying that the unifi- 
cation with Taiwan should be worked out in 
the 1990s. 

However, as the assurance of fifty years 
was included in a written agreement, more 
weight should be given to it. Of course, the 
agreement is not exactly a treaty, and it 
would be much too bold for anyone to pre- 
dict what would happen on mainland China 
and its policies regarding one of its territo- 
ries fifty plus thirteen years from now. Be- 
sides, it is a glaring fact that Communist 
China's constitution, a supposedly sacred 
document, has been changed four times in 
the thirty-five years of its existence. The 
changes, it may be added, often involved es- 
sential elements relating to government 
structure, individual rights, etc. 

The above analysis is not intended to 
damn the draft agreement right away. To 
the contrary, while we may feel disheart- 
ened that the five and a half million people 
are destined to come under Communist rule 
after 1997, still we do hope that their post- 
1997 lives will be more tolerable then those 
of people on mainland China. 

A good deal will depend, of course, on the 
nature of the Basic Law for Hong Kong, 
which has still to be drafted and promulgat- 
ed by the Chinese Communist regime. Even 
more important in how the Basic Law is 
going to be interpreted and practised after 
1997. 

At this stage, I have two suggestions to 
the British. First, they need to be more de- 
manding on listing more detailed guarantees 
of the freedoms of the people in future 
talks. Second, while I think it was a mistake 
to agree to the establishment of a joint liai- 
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son group to watch the carrying out of any 
agreement, the British should be prepared 
to stand up against the Chinese Commu- 
nists on any question that may arise when 
the group is working. In fact, since the Brit- 
ish agreed to a joint liaison group twelve 
years before the return, they could have 
asked that the life of the liaison group be 
extended to 2,046 instead of to 2,000 A.D. 

However, I have a hunch that the British, 
being realists, do not wish to put up a fight 
for what is essentially a losing cause. So 
while I think that the Hong Kong people 
should put relentless pressure on the Brit- 
ish to bear more responsibility, I would say 
to the people of Hong Kong: do not give up, 
you have twelve years to go, and this is a 
golden opportunity for free men to show to 
the Chinese Communists and the whole 
world how they strive to unite to maintain 
their future freedom. Organize yourselves, 
as some Hong Kong Community leaders are 
beginning to do, into small and big groups 
as men of freedom and for freedom. Educate 
the common people and lead them. Put up 
strong candidates for future elections for 
the various levels of assembly and govern- 
ment. A fairly good beginning has been 
made in the March 1985 elections of district 
boards, the first step toward a more repre- 
sentative government. But take care of Chi- 
nese Communist secret agents in future 
elections. 

Interest friends abroad and promote clubs 
and associations in America, Europe, Africa, 
Asia and everywhere, that aim at rendering 
moral help to the maintenance of freedom 
in Hong Kong. You can count on help from 
people in the Republic of China. We will 
welcome to Taiwan as many as conditions 
permit. We will not negotiate with the Chi- 
nese Communists for unification—unless 
they accept freedom and democracy, which 
we know they cannot accept. We had plenty 
of painful experience cooperating or negoti- 
ating with the Chinese Communists and the 
example of Tibet is there for everybody to 
see and remember. 

In the case of Hong Kong after 1997, I am 
ready, for the sake of the majority of people 
who cannot afford to leave, to give the Chi- 
nese Communists the benefit of a doubt for 
once. While doing that, my message to the 
people of Hong Kong is that you yourselves 
should not give up but face the future with 
determination and best effort. It is a case 
and a cause well worth trying.e 


DON’T TAX COMPANY 
EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 


HON. CARROLL HUBBARD, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


e@ Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceived an excellent May 1 letter from 
J. David Grissom, chairman and chief 
executive officer of Citizens Fidelity 
Corp., of Louisville, KY, which I be- 
lieve is certainly worthy of our consid- 
eration. 

Mr. Grissom, a longtime friend of 
mine with whom I graduated from 
University of Louisville Law School in 
1962, is chairman of a corporation 
whose employees total 2,000. He writes 
in their behalf in opposition to the 
proposed tax plans that will place a 
tax on certain company employee ben- 
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efits, such as health insurance, life in- 
surance, and pension and retirement 
savings programs. 

I agree with his concerns and urge 
my colleagues to read his timely com- 
ments. Upon reflection, I am hopeful 
that any plan to tax company employ- 
ee benefits will be dropped. 


The letter from J. David Grissom 

follows: 
CITIZENS’S FIDELITY CORP., 
Louisville, KY, May 1, 1985. 
Hon. CARROLL HUBBARD, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR CARROLL: I am writing to you on 
behalf of the 2,000 employees of Citizens Fi- 
delity Corporation to express our serious 
reservation about the various proposals af- 
fecting the taxability of employee benefits 
such as health insurance, life insurance, and 
pension and retirement savings programs 
which are currently before the Congress. 
Taxation of these and other employee bene- 
fits could have significant negative conse- 
quences for virtually all of our employees 
who depend upon these benefits for their fi- 
nancial security. 

When we added the 401(k) option to our 
Profit Sharing/Thrift Plan in January of 
1984, 80 percent of the eligible participants 
elected to save an average of 4 percent of 
their pay via payroll deduction. Those funds 
are redeployed in stocks, bonds, and money 
market accounts, thereby building the cap- 
ital resources of this country. To eliminate 
this option by repealing or severely restrict- 
ing the 401(k) provision in the tax code 
would surely reduce the aggregate level of 
savings among working people and increase 
their dependency upon government for re- 
tirement income. Such a move would be con- 
trary to the policy of stimulating national 
growth through the encouragement of 
retirement savings. We sincerely believe 
that the tax-preferred treatment afforded 
savings plans under existing laws effectively 
promotes financial self-discipiine and a 
greater sense of independence among em- 
ployees of all ages and at all income levels. 
We are vigorously opposed to any changes 
in these provisions. 

We are also concerned about those propos- 
als that would treat company costs for such 
fundamental benefits as health, life and dis- 
ability insurance as taxable income to our 
employees. The requirement that we with- 
hold the taxes due on these non cash bene- 
fits would force them to choose between 
lower take home pay and doin? without the 
benefits. Many of those who ar ung and/ 
or have relatively low incomes will drop 
their benefits and assume the risk of no in- 
surance. The expected additional tax reve- 
nues will be lost, and so will the positive 
health effects of the preventive care fea- 
tures built into most policies now. Such a 
move is contrary to sound national policy 
and it will have its most detrimental impact 
upon those who are least able to provide for 
themselves. 

The private sector has responded to the 
incentives provided by the enlightened tax- 
preferred treatment of existing employee 
benefit legislation and the job is getting 
done with dispatch. To dismantle this proc- 
ess would be tantamount to harvesting our 
seed corn. We urge you to look at these em- 
ployee benefit proposals long and hard as 
you decide what course our nation will take 
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in the years ahead. Thank you for your con- 
sideration. 
Sincerely, 
J. DAVID GRISSOM, 
Chairman and CEO.@ 


VOTING RECORD 
HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


èe Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, it has 
become my practice from time to time 
to list my votes in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD. I strongly believe that the 
people of the Second Congressional 
District of Arizona have a right to 
know where I stand on the issues de- 
cided by this body, and I have found 
that printing my record here is the 
best way to provide that information. 

This is not an all inclusive list. I 
have omitted noncontroversial votes 
such as quorum calls, motions to re- 
solve into the Committee of the Whole 
House, and motions to approve the 
Journal of the previous day. 

The descriptions are necessarily 
somewhat short, and I am sure that 
some of my constituents will have ad- 
ditional questions about the issues de- 
scribed here. So I invite them to write 
me for more specifics. 

The votes are described as follows: 

KEY 

1. Rolicall Number; 

2. Number of the bill or resolution; 

3. Title of the bill or resolution; 

4, A description of the vote; 

5. The outcome of the vote; 

6. The vote total; 

7. My vote, in the form Y=yes, N=no, and 
NV=not voting; 

8. The vote totals of the Arizona delega- 
tion (yes-no-not voting); and 

9. The date. 

351. H.R. 3336. Insanity Defense Revi- 
sions. Conyers, D-Mich., motion to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill to revise the in- 
sanity defense to make it more restrictive. 
Motion rejected 225-171: Y(2-3-0), Sept. 18, 
1984. 

352. H.R. 5656. Dangerous Drug Diversion 
Control. Hughes, D-N.J., motion to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill to curb the diver- 
sion of prescription drugs from medical 
channels to the black market. Motion 
agreed to 392-1: Y(5-0-0), Sept 18, 1984. 

353. H.R. 5959. Safe Drinking Water. 
Waxman, D-Calif., motion to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill to set deadlines for 
establishing federal standards on contami- 
nants in drinking water, to revise program 
enforcement and other authorities, to estab- 
lish new groundwater protection programs, 
and to authorize $216 million annually for 
fiscal years 1986-89 for federal safe drinking 
water programs and the new groundwater 
programs. Motion agreed to 366-27: Y(2-3- 
0), Sept 18, 1984. 

354. H.R. 5290. Compassionate Pain 
Relief. Hughes, D-N.J., amendment to in- 
crease penalties for illegal diversion of dia- 
cetylmorphine (heroin) authorized for me- 
dicinal use, to require physician peer review 
of decisions to prescribe the drug and to 
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otherwise strengthen protections against il- 
legal diversion of the drug from its intended 
purpose of relief of intractable pain in dying 
patients. Rejected 178-232: Y(2-3-0), Sept 
19, 1984. 

355. H.R. 5290. Compassionate Pain 
Relief. Passage of the bill to authorize the 
federal government to provide diacetylmor- 
phine (heroin) to hospital and hospice phar- 
macies for doctors to prescribe, with certain 
limits, for treatment of intractable pain in 
dying patients. Rejected 55-355: N(0-5-0), 
Sept. 19, 1984. 

356. H.R. 5164. Central Intelligence 
Agency Information Act. Boland, D-Mass., 
motion to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill to allow the CIA director to close cer- 
tain operational files from search-and- 
review provisions of the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act. Motion agreed to 369-36: Y(5-0- 
0), Sept 19, 1984. 

357. H.R. 3082. Wetlands Resources. Adop- 
tion of the rule (H Res 579) providing for 
House floor consideration of the bill to in- 
crease revenues for the Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Fund, authorize a new Wetlands 
Conservation Fund at $75 million annually, 
accelerate the National Wetlands Inventory, 
and authorize use of certain federal lands 
for a jetty construction project at Oregon 
Inlet, N.C. Adopted 398-0: Y(5-0-0), Sept. 
19, 1984. 

358. H.R. 3755. Social Security Disability 
Amendments. Adoption of the conference 
report on the bill to overhaul the Social Se- 
curity disability review process and to pro- 
vide for the continuation of benefits for in- 
dividuals thrown off the rolls who decide to 
appeal. Adopted (this cleared for the presi- 
dent) 402-0: Y(5-0-0), Sept. 19, 1984. 

359. H.R. 3082. Wetlands Resources, Sei- 
berling, D-Ohio, amendment to strike Title 
IV, authorizing use of lands within the Cape 
Hatteras National Seashore and the Pea 
Island National Wildlife Refuge for the 
Manteo Bay jetty project at Oregon Inlet, 
N.C. Rejected 194-203: NV(2-1-2), Sept. 20, 
1984. 

360. H.R. 3082. Wetlands Resources. Pas- 
sage of the bill to increase revenues for the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Fund, author- 
ize a new Wetlands Conservation Fund at 
$75 million annually, accelerate the Nation- 
al Wetlands Inventory, and authorize use of 
certain federal lands for a jetty construction 
project at Oregon Inlet, N.C. Passed 351-45: 
NV(2-1-2), Sept. 20, 1984. 

361. H.R. 5585. Railroad Safety Improve- 
ment Act. Adoption of the rule (H Res 562) 
providing for House floor consideration of 
the bill to authorize $55.4 million in fiscal 
1985 and $57.7 million in fiscal 1986 for 
safety programs of the Federal Railroad Ad- 
ministration. Adopted 389-2: NV(3-0-2), 
Sept. 20, 1984. 

362. H.J. Res. 648. Continuing Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal 1985. Adoption of the rule (H 
Res 586) providing for House floor consider- 
ation of the bill to provide interim funding 
for agencies and programs included in the 
nine regular fiscal 1985 appropriations bills 
that have not been signed into law. Rejected 
168-225: NV(2-1-2), Sept. 20, 1984. 

363. H.J. Res. 658. Continuing Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal 1985. Long, D-La., motion to 
order the previous question (thus ending 
debate and the possibility of amendment) 
on the rule (H Res 588) providing for House 
floor consideration of the joint resolution to 
provide interim funding for agencies and 
programs included in the nine regular fiscal 
1985 appropriations bills that have not been 
signed into law. Motion agreed to 218-174: 
Y(2-3-0), Sept. 25, 1984. 
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364. H.J. Res. 648. Continuing Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal 1985. Adoption of the rule (H 
Res 588) providing for House floor consider- 
ation of the joint resolution to provide in- 
terim funding for agencies and programs in- 
cluded in the nine regular fiscal 1985 appro- 
priations bills that have not been signed 
into law. Adopted 257-135: Y(3-2-0), Sept. 
25, 1984. 

365. H.J, Res. 648. Continuing Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal 1985. Roe, D-N.J., amendment 
to include provisions of HR 3678, authoriz- 
ing $18 billion for 300 water resource 
projects. Adopted 336-64: Y(5-0-0), Sept. 25, 
1984. 

366. H.J. Res. 648. Continuing Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal 1985. Williams, D-Mont., 
amendment to prohibit the federal govern- 
ment from contracting with private compa- 
nies to administer 30 Job Corps civilian con- 
servation centers that are now administered 
by the Agriculture and Interior depart- 
ments. Adopted 242-162: Y(2-3-0), Sept. 25, 
1984. 

367. H.J. Res. 648. Continuing Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal 1985. Brown, R-Colo., amend- 
ment to reduce by 2 percent all funding 
levels for foreign assistance programs, 
except for funds earmarked for Egypt and 
Israel. Adopted 273-134: Y(5-0-0), Sept. 25, 
1984. 

368. H.J. Res. 648. Continuing Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal 1985. Frenzel, R-Minn., amend- 
ment to reduce by 2 percent all discretion- 
ary spending levels in the joint resolution 
for programs covered by the Labor, Health 
and Human Services and Education fiscal 
1985 appropriations measure. Rejected 122- 
284: N(3-2-0), Sept. 25, 1984. 

369. H.J. Res. 648. Continuing Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal 1985. Miller, D-Calif., amend- 
ment to provide $50 million to states to 
train child-care facility staff and parents of 
attending children in the prevention of 
child abuse. Adopted 369-37: Y(3-2-0), Sept. 
25, 1984. 

370. H.J. Res. 648. Continuing Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal 1985. Lungren, R-Calif., motion 
to recommit the joint resolution to the 
Committee on Appropriations with instruc- 
tions to attach the provisions of H.R. 5963, 
the Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 
1984. Motion agreed to 243-166: N(3-2-0), 
Sept. 25, 1984. 

371. H.J. Res. 648. Continuing Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal 1985. Passage of the joint reso- 
lution to provide interim funding for agen- 
cies and programs included in the nine regu- 
lar fiscal 1985 appropriations bills that have 
not been signed into law. Passed 316-91: 
Y¥(4-1-0), Sept. 25, 1984. 

372. S. 2603. Older Americans Act Amend- 
ments. Adoption of the conference report 
on the bill to authorize $4 billion over fiscal 
years 1985-87 for programs of the Older 
Americans Act. Adopted 393-2: NV(4-0-1), 
Sept. 26, 1984. 

373. H.J. Res. 653. Interim Continuing Ap- 
propriations, Fiscal 1985. Passage of the 
joint resolution to provide interim funding, 
until midnight Oct. 3, for programs and 
agencies under the nine appropriations bills 
not enacted into law by Oct. 1. Passed 240- 
79: Y(3-1-1), Oct. 1, 1984. 

374. H. Con. Res. 280. First Budget Reso- 
lution, Fiscal 1985. Jones, D-Okla., motion 
that the House concur in the Senate amend- 
ment and adopt the first budget resolution 
for fiscal 1985. The resolution sets fiscal 
1985 spending and revenue ceilings as fol- 
lows: budget authority, $1.021 trillion; out- 
lays, $932 billion; revenues, $750.9 billion; it 
also projects a fiscal 1985 deficit of $181.1 
billion. Motion agreed to 232-162: Y(2-2-1), 
Oct. 1, 1984. 
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375. H.R. 5361. Group Legal Services Ex- 
clusion. Rostenkowski, D-IIl., motion to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill to extend 
for one year, through 1985, the current law 
allowing employees to take advantage of 
employer-provided group legal service bene- 
fits without declaring the benefits as 
income. Motion agreed to 300-87: Y(2-2-1), 
Oct. 1, 1984. 

376. H.R. 5538. Preventive Health Care. 
Waxman, D-Calif., motion to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill to authorize $701 mil- 
lion for fiscal years 1985-87 for preventive 
health programs, including childhood im- 
munization, veneral disease and tuberculosis 
control, and for preventive health block 
grants. Motion agreed to 368-18: Y(2-2-1), 
Oct. 1, 1984. 

377. H.R. 6299. Social Security Cost-of- 
Living Adjustment. Rostenkowski, D-Ill., 
motion to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill to provide a cost-of-living adjustment 
equal to the rate of inflation in January 
1985 to Social Security, disability and Sup- 
plemental Security Income beneficiaries 
and instructing the Social Security Adminis- 
tration to conduct a study of the cost-of- 
living adjustment. Motion agreed to 417-4: 
Y¥(5-0-0), Oct. 2, 1984. 

378. H.R. 5790. Amusement Park Safety 
Act. Waxman, D-Calif., motion to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill to restore some 
federal oversight of amusement rides at 
fixed-park sites. Motion agreed to 300-119: 
Y¥(2-3-0), Oct. 2, 1984. 

379. H.R. 4712. Water Project Law En- 
forcement. Kazen, D-Texas, motion to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill to authorize 
the interior secretary to make cooperative 
agreements with state and local govern- 
ments for law enforcement at federal water 
projects, to extend the service area of the 
San Luis Unit of the Central Valley Project 
to include the Pleasant Valley Water Dis- 
trict, and authorize the energy secretary to 
enter into an agreement with respect to the 
Eklutna Lake hydropower project in Alaska. 
Motion rejected 19-402: N(0-5-0), Oct. 2, 
1984. 

380. H.R. 4684. Nutritional Monitoring 
and Related Research Act. Fuqua, D-Fia., 
motion to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill to authorize $2 million in fiscal 1985 for 
a new, interagency “directorate” to coordi- 
nate nutrition surveys and research; and 
also to authorize $3 million annually for 
nine years to carry out the group's recom- 
mendations on coordinating national nutri- 
tional status monitoring, and grants for nu- 
trition-related research. Motion rejected 
265-157: Y(2-3-0), Oct. 2, 1984. 

381. H.R. 6300. Balanced Budget. Jones, 
D-Okla., motion to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill to require both the president 
and congressional budget committees to 
submit balanced budgets, starting in fiscal 
1986. Both also may propose budgets that 
do not show balance. Motion agreed to 411- 
11: Y(5-0-0), Oct. 2, 1984. 

382. H.R. 5690. Anti-Crime Act. Hughes, 
D-N.J., motion to suspend the rules and pass 
the omnibus anti-crime bill to revise federal 
sentencing procedures, permit pretrial de- 
tention of dangerous suspects, increase pen- 
alties for drug violations, tighten, the insan- 
ity defense, create a program of anti-crime 
grants to states, establish a victims’ compen- 
sation fund and make other changes in 
criminal law. Motion agreed to 406-16: Y(5- 
0-0), Oct. 2, 1984. 

383. H. Res. 599. Small Business Procure- 
ment. Mitchell, D-Md., motion to suspend 
the rules and adopt the resolution providing 
that the House concur in the Senate amend- 
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ment to HR 4209, a bill to increase competi- 
tion in federal procurement and enhance 
small business participation in the process, 
with an amendment, sending the bill back to 
the Senate. Motion agreed to 416-0: Y(4-0- 
1), Oct. 2, 1984. 

384. H.R. 2848. Service Industries Com- 
merce Development. Hall, D-Ohio, motion 
to order the previous question (this ending 
debate and the possibility of amendment) 
on the rule (H Res 595) providing for House 
floor consideration of the bill to establish a 
program in the Commerce Department to 
assist service industries, such as banking 
and insurance, doing business overseas. The 
effect of the motion was to prevent Republi- 
can members from attaching a balanced- 
budget constitutional amendment to the 
bill. Motion agreed to 238-179: Y(2-3-0), Oct 
3, 1984. 

385. H.R. 5377. U.S.-Israel Free Trade 
Area. Passage of the bill to authorize the 
president to negotiate an agreement estab- 
lishing duty-free trade between the United 
States and Israel. Passed 416-6: Y(5-0-0), 
Oct. 3, 1984. 

386. H.R. 6301. Steel Import Stabilization. 
Passage of the bill to request that the presi- 
dent negotiate a voluntary agreement with 
steel-producing nations to limit shipments 
to the United States to 17 percent of the 
U.S. market. The agreement would be con- 
tingent on domestic steel producers’ willing- 
ness to modernize plants and aid unem- 
ployed or laid-off workers. The bill also 
would extend for two years the Trade Ad- 
justment Assistance Program, which pro- 
vides government help to workers whose 
jobs are eliminated because of foreign com- 
petition. Passed 285-134: Y(3-1-1), Oct. 3, 
1984. 

387. H.R. 3795. Wine Equity and Export 
Expansion. Conable, R-N.Y., motion to re- 
commit the bill to the Ways and Means 
Committee with instructions to remove the 
part of the measure that would extend 
import protection to grape growers. Motion 
rejected 178-239: N(1-3-1), Oct. 3, 1984. 

388. H.R. 6023. Generalized System of 
Preferences Renewal Act. Gephardt, D-Mo., 
amendment to remove Taiwan, Hong Kong 
and South Korea from the list of countries 
eligible for duty-free treatment under the 
generalized system of preferences. Rejected 
174-233: NV (0-2-3), Oct. 3, 1984. (The bill 
subsequently was passed by voice vote.) 

390. H.R. 5492. Atlantic Striped Bass Con- 
servation. Bateman, R-Va., amendment to 
give the Secretary of Commerce greater dis- 
cretion in carrying out the bill to reduce the 
annual catch of Atlantic striped bass by 55 
percent in each Atlantic coastal state north 
of South Carolina. (The amendment would 
have made discretionary, instead of manda- 
tory, a striped bass fishing moratorium to 
be imposed by the secretary on non-comply- 
ing states.) Rejected 98-307: N(0-4-1), Oct. 
4, 1984. 

391. H. Res. 603. Committee Ratios. Foley, 
D-Wash., motion to table (kill) the privi- 
leged resolution offered by Dannemeyer, R- 
Calif., requiring that membership on each 
House subcommittee should be proportion- 
ate to the membership of the two political 
parties on each House committee. Motion 
agreed to 251-158: Y(2-2-1), Oct. 4, 1984. 

393. S. 607. Public Broadcasting Authori- 
zations. Dannemeyer, R-Calif., amendment 
to the Oxley, R-Ohio, substitute, to limit in- 
creases in authorized funding for the Corpo- 
ration for Public Broadcasting to 5 percent 
a year in fiscal 1987 through 1989. Rejected 
68-328: N(1-2-2), Oct. 5, 1984. 

394. S. 607. Public Broadcasting Authori- 
zations. Oxley, R-Ohio, substitute to reduce 
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the authorized funding for the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting to $186 million in 
fiscal 1987, $214 million in fiscal 1988 and 
$246 million in fiscal 1989; and to reduce the 
authorized funding for the Public Telecom- 
munications Facilities Program to $14 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1985, $16 million in fiscal 1986 
and $18 million in fiscal 1987. Rejected 167- 
233: N(2-1-2), Oct. 5, 1984. 

395. S. 607. Public Broadcasting Authori- 
zations. Passage of the bill to authorize for 
fiscal 1987-89 funding of $775 million for 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting: 
$675 million for operations in fiscal years 
1987-89 ($200 million in fiscal 1987, $225 
million in fiscal 1988 and $250 million in 
fiscal 1989) and $100 million for construc- 
tion under the Public Telecommunications 
Facilities Program in fiscal 1985-87 ($25 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1987, $35 million in fiscal 1988 
and $40 million in fiscal 1989). Passed 308- 
86: Y(3-0-2), Oct. 5, 1984. 

396. H.R. 6163. Semiconductor Chip Pro- 
tection/Trademark Clarification. Kasten- 
meier, D-Wis., motion to concur in the 
Senate amendments to the bill to grant 10 
years of copyright-style legal protection to 
makers of semiconductor chips, clarify 
trademark definitions, establish a State Jus- 
tice Institute to help state judicial systems, 
sharply reduce the types of civil cases enti- 
tled to speedy court action, revise a 1980 
patent law designed to help educational and 
small business organizations, make techni- 
cal corrections to a 1982 law creating the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Federal Cir- 
cuit, and to establish new sites for holding 
federal court in certain states. Motion 
agreed to 363-0: Y(5-0-0), Oct. 9, 1984. 

397. H.R. 999. American Conservation 
Corps. Seiberling, D-Ohio, motion that the 
House concur in the Senate amendment to 
the bill to authorize $225 million over three 
years for a new program to provide jobs for 
unemployed youths on conservation 
projects. Motion agreed to 296-75: Y(2-3-0), 
Oct. 9, 1984. 

398. S. 2565. Human Services Amend- 
ments. Passage of the bill to reauthorize 
Head Start, Low-Income Energy Assistance, 
Community Services Block Grants and 
other social services through fiscal 1986, 
and to establish state block grants to help 
expand child-care services and several new 
programs to promote excellence in educa- 
tion. Passed 376-6: Y(4-1-0), Oct. 9, 1984. 

399. H.R. 3398. Tariff and Trade Act. 
Adoption of the conference report on the 
bill to alter tariffs and customs on more 
than 70 items, broaden the president’s au- 
thority to respond to a wide range of unfair 
trade practices by foreign competitors, 
renew for eight and a half years duty-free 
treatment of exports from developing coun- 
tries, enforce the president’s voluntary re- 
straints on steel imports, and aid the domes- 
tic shoe, copper and wine industries. Adopt- 
ed 386-1: Y(5-0-0), Oct. 9, 1984. 

400. S. 2574. Health Professions and Serv- 
ices. Waxman, D-Calif., motion to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill to reauthorize 
health professions programs, community 
and migrant health centers, the National 
Health Service Corps and certain other 
health programs. Motion agreed to 363-13: 
Y(3-2-0), Oct. 9, 1984. 

401. H.R. 6027. Local Government Anti- 
trust Act. Edwards, D-Calif., motion to sus- 
pend the rules and adopt the resolution (H 
Res 613) providing for agreeing, with an 
amendment, to the Senate amendment to 
the bill to protect local governments from 
monetary damage awards in antitrust law- 
suits. Motion rejected 220-160: Y(4-1-0), 
Oct. 9, 1984. 
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402. H.R. 6028. Labor, Health and Human 
Services, Education Appropriations, Fiscal 
1985. Adoption of the conference report on 
the bill to appropriate $93,514,124,000 for 
the Labor Department, the Department of 
Health and Human Services, the Education 
Department and related agencies in fiscal 
1985, and $11,050,769,000 in advance fund- 
ing for fiscal 1986-87 for certain programs. 
The bill continued to bar Medicaid funding 
for abortions except when the mother’s life 
is endangered. Adopted 313-70: Y(3-2-0), 
Oct. 10, 1984. The president has requested 
$99,685,346,000 in new budget authority. 

403. H.J. Res. 648. Continuing Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal 1985. Molinari, R-N.Y., motion 
to concur in the Senate amendment estab- 
lishing a fund to be used to retire $33 mil- 
lion in past interest debt owed to the Treas- 
ury by the Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts, with an amendment to re- 
quire higher repayments. Motion rejected 
178-185: N(3-2-0), Oct. 10, 1984. 

404. H.J. Res. 648. Continuing Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal 1985. Yates, D-II., motion that 
the House recede from its disagreement and 
concur with the Senate amendment to es- 
tablish a fund to retire $33 million in past 
interest debt owed to the Treasury by the 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. 
Motion agreed to 166-163: Y(2-3-0), Oct. 10, 
1984. 

405. H.R. 4230. Export Administration 
Act. Adoption of the rule (H. Res. 615) pro- 
viding for House floor consideration of the 
bill reauthorizing for five years government 
authority to control U.S. exports to protect 
national security, promote foreign policy 
and prevent shortages of important com- 
modities. Adopted 226-124: NV(0-2-3), Oct. 
11, 1984. 

406. H.R. 4230. Export Administration 
Act. Fascell, D-Fla., motion to concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment to 
ban U.S. commercial bank loans to the gov- 
ernment of South Africa. Motion agreed to 
269-62: NV(1-1-3), Oct. 11, 1984. 

407. H.R. 6027. Local Government Anti- 
trust Act. Wilson, D-Texas, motion to strike 
from the conference report on the bill a pro- 
vision restoring the authority of the Federal 
Trade Commission to seek injunctions 
against local governments for alleged anti- 
trust violations. Such authority had been se- 
verely curbed in the appropriations law (PL 
98-411) funding the agency for fiscal year 
1985. H.R. 6027 amended antitrust law to 
give local governments immunity from mon- 
etary damage awards in antitrust lawsuits. 
Motion rejected 36-298: NV(1-1-3), Oct. 11, 
1984. 

408. H.R. 6027. Local Government Anti- 
trust Act. Adoption of the conference report 
on the bill to give local governments immu- 
nity from monetary damage awards in anti- 
trust lawsuits. Adopted 310-0: NV(1-0-4), 
Oct. 11, 1984. 


THE RIGHT TO CHOOSE 
HON. ROBERT E. WISE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Mr. WISE. Mr. Speaker, an often 
overlooked aspect of the abortion 
debate is the difficulty facing women 
who must decide whether or not to 
have an abortion. I would like to 
submit for inclusion in the CONGRES- 
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SIONAL ReEcorpD a letter written by one 
of my constituents which illustrates 
well the problems involved in deciding 
on abortion, and which emphasizes 
the reason for protecting a woman's 
right to choose. 

The letter follows: 


Dear Uv-Narat: The right to a safe and 
legal abortion has been very important to 
me and to the women that I consider my 
closest friends. I grew up in a time when 
abortion was not a safe, legal procedure and 
I knew women who would leave the area for 
a few days and return silently because they 
had had to sneak to who knows what kind 
of person to have an unwanted pregnancy 
“taken care of”. 

When I married, abortion became a safe 
and legal procedure just a few years later. 
My husband and I tried for over a year to 
start our family. Finally, our dreams were 
realized and I became pregnant and deliv- 
ered our first child—a son. Several years 
went by, and once again, we decided to have 
another child. We tried for almost a year, 
but at the same time I was experiencing a 
great deal of severe stomach pain. Finally, I 
was in such constant pain, that I was admit- 
ted to a hospital where they discovered gall 
stones and had to operate. It took several 
days of tests involving x-rays and of course 
the surgery where I was completely put to 
sleep. After the surgery, I was continued on 
pain killers to ease my recuperation period. 
After two weeks, I was allowed to go home. 
Six weeks later, I discovered that I was 
pregnant. My husband and I desperately 
wanted a second child, but we also realized 
that if I was pregnant during the surgery, it 
could create severe damage to the fetus. We 
discussed the situation and decided that if 
the surgery would in any way cause a prob- 
lem with the pregnancy that I would have 
an abortion. We wanted a second child, but 
also one that could be a part of our family— 
not one that would create hardship on our 
other child and the time and love we shared 
with him. Luckily, our story has an ending 
that allowed me to deliver a healthy, lovely 
baby girl. But, if the option for a safe and 
legal abortion had not been there, it would 
have been a difficult situation for us to have 
had to go through. 

My best friend, who I will call Jane, has 
three lovely children and had just had her 
third for only nine months when she found 
herself pregnant for the fourth time. Her 
physician felt that she could not physically 
endure another delivery and she and her 
husband decided to have the abortion per- 
formed. I can’t even begin to tell you the 
difficulty this woman went through in de- 
ciding to terminate her pregnancy. She is 
the most loving, caring, unselfish mother I 
have ever known. I know how much her 
children mean to her, but she made this de- 
cision to have an abortion. Jane doesn’t 
even talk about it, but she knows it was the 
only choice she had. I respect her and 
others like her who must make difficult de- 
cisions. I resent the anti-choice people who 
say that it’s only for convenience or to get 
rid of a bother. They don’t know Jane and 
they don’t know me, and they don’t know 
how difficult these decisions are. I hope 
that the government does not go back in 
time to making women sneak off to unsafe, 
illegal backalley rooms where we will see 
women again begin to lose their lives.e 
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VETERANS HEALTH CARE 
BUDGET CANNOT BE REDUCED 
FURTHER 


HON. MARVIN LEATH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


è Mr. LEATH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
today the House will begin debate on 
the budget for fiscal year 1986. Many 
Federal programs will be affected. The 
decisions we must make will not be 
easy. We all have different priorities. 

A very high priority of mine is veter- 
ans health care. I want my colleagues 
to fully understand the impact of any 
budget reductions in funds to operate 
the VA's health care system. Who is 
better able to relate the problems in 
the field than the people in the field? 

According to the chiefs of staff at 
VA hospitals nationwide who respond- 
ed to a recent survey, inadequate 
budgets are already taking their toll. 
More cuts in the budget will mean 
longer waiting lists, the turning away 
of certain non-service-connected veter- 
ans, and delays in many surgical pro- 
cedures. 

There follows a report from the 
chief of staff at the Olin E. Teague 
Veterans’ Center in Temple, TX: 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATON 
OLIN E. TEAGUE VETERANS’ CENTER, 
Temple, TX, January 30, 1985. 


PRESIDENT, 

National Association of Veterans Adminis- 
tration Chiefs of Staff (11), VA Medical 
Center, White River Junction, VT. 

Subject: Questionnaire, your letter dated 
January 2, 1985. 

1. As requested, we are submitting the fol- 
lowing information: 
A. SIZE OF HOSPITAL 
Currently we operate the following pro- 
grams: f 


First quarter fiscal year 1985— 


B. AFFILIATION 
Our facility is affiliated with Texas A&M 
University College of Medicine. We have 31 
residents and 20-25 medical students in our 
facility at any time. Additionally, we are af- 
filiated with 24 universities and colleges in 
61 Allied Health Programs having some 350 
students on our grounds at any time. 
C. PROJECTED DOLLAR DEFICIT 
(1) In FY 1982, 1983, and 1984, we experi- 
enced severe budget problems early in the 
year necessitating personnel freezes, im- 
poundment, and withdrawal of services; 
fund control points. Fortunately in each 
case, year-end VA Central Office funding 
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was sufficient to allow us to finish the year 
without anti-deficiencies. 

(2) Anticipating a tight budget for FY 
1985 and beyond, and based on political 
rhetoric, our management deliberately held 
FTEE and expenditures to budget plans for 
the first quarter of FY 1985. Also, we have 
experienced an unanticipated decrease in 
census for the first quarter of FY 1985. To- 
gether, these factors allowed us to enter 
January 1985, without a financial deficit. 
We do not have sufficient staffing in many 
areas to carry out programs as dictated by 
VA Central Office: A SERP visit in Novem- 
ber 1984 noted insufficient staffing and re- 
sources in several services. 


D. IMPACT OF DOLLAR DEFICIT 


(1) By achieving the lack of a dollar defi- 
cit, our facility has had to do only those 
minimally essential functions. Administra- 
tive documentation in many areas has had 
to suffer but we have still tried to maintain 
a high level of direct hands-on care. This 
approach will ultimately lead to deteriora- 
tion of care unless we receive additional re- 
sources. 

(2) Fortunately, we are in the midst of a 
Clinical Expansion Project which has al- 
lowed us to replace or add a large portion of 
our equipment. For the moment we are in 
reasonably good shape in this area. 

(3) For the most part, we do not have a 
backlog of surgery. We have experienced an 
approximate 10 day delay in Orthopedics 
due to staff vacancies, but this is expected 
to be eliminated now that the new Chief, 
Orthopedic Section has entered on duty. 
Currently, we are scheduled for 60 days in 
advance for Opthalmology procedures. Ad- 
ditional staff and resources would definitely 
diminish this backlog to more acceptable 
limits. 

E. SOLUTIONS 

We feel that the actions we have taken 
could be some short-range solutions to tem- 
porary resource problems. However, ulti- 
mately the national leadership will have to 
establish priorities and make tough deci- 
sions as to what programs should be ade- 
quately funded and those to be discarded. 
To continue to tell local managements to do 
all the mandated functions while not sup- 
plying commensurate funding will just 
hasten our descent to mediocrity. 

J.H. Acker, M.D., 
Chief of Staff (11). 


ENERGY INDEPENDENCE 
HON. BYRON L. DORGAN 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent months this Con- 
gress has been single minded in its de- 
termination to reduce the Federal def- 
icit. We have labored hard to develop 
a fair and defensible budget which 
eliminates certain Government activi- 
ties while protecting the welfare of 
the Nation and its citizens. We were 
required to make difficult and, at 
times, even painful choices, but I know 
I speak for all my colleagues in saying 
that none of us could ignore the impli- 
cations of continued trillion dollar 
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deficits on the well-being of future 
generations of Americans. 

I rise today to direct my colleagues’ 
attention to an equally dangerous 
threat to the Nation’s well-being. Ac- 
cording to the Washington Post, the 
U.S. Geological Survey and the De- 
partment of the Interior have released 
recently revised estimates of oil sup- 
plies. What they have found leaves 
little room for doubt that the Nation 
is facing an energy supply crisis far 
greater than those experienced in the 
1970's. 

Researchers at the U.S. Geological 
Survey have estimated that, at current 
utilization rates, the world has only a 
60-year supply of oil. Most of the 
world’s known oil reserves are in the 
Middle East, and as we deplete our 
own domestic reserves, we will once 
again be forced to rely on the Persian 
Gulf nations for the bulk of our vital 
oil supplies. 

At the same time USGS warns of 
quickly diminishing world supplies, 
the Interior Department has lowered 
its earlier estimates of recoverable oil 
in our domestic offshore areas by 
more than 50 percent. Most alarming, 
Interior’s estimate of oil and gas re- 
serves off Alaska—and area once be- 
lieved to be the Nation’s next energy 
frontier—had dropped nearly 75 per- 
cent. 

Mr. Speaker, just as future Ameri- 
cans will benefit from the actions we 
have taken recently to reduce the Fed- 
eral deficit, they will surely benefit 
from our efforts today to reduce the 
Nation’s dependence on foreign oil and 
develop secure, domestic sources of 
energy. Clearly, the need to move 
ahead with alternative energy develop- 
ment, including development of our 
synthetic fuels resources, is obvious. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial of April 15, 1985, 
from the Washington Post, “Oil Trou- 
ble Ahead,” and an article from the 
Washington Post of May 9, 1985, be in- 
cluded in the Recorp at this point. 
{From the Washington Post, Apr. 15, 1985] 

OIL TROUBLE AHEAD 

The world is now burning up its oil at a 
rate of 900 billion gallons a year. The re- 
serves still underground are vast, but at this 
rate they aren’t going to last long. You have 
heard a lot about the current glut in the oil 
market and the possibility that prices will 
fall further. Neither the glut nor the falling 
prices are likely to continue forever. 

The U.S. Geological Survey has been 
taking an inventory of worldwide oil re- 
sources, including estimates of the oil that 
remains to be discovered in the future. 
Using these estimates, scientists at the 
USGS arrive at two conclusions. First, the 
world has already burned about one-fourth 
of the recoverable oil that existed when the 
first well was drilled just over a century ago. 
Second, exploration has already found 
about two-thirds of the oil that it will ever 
discover. There will still be large and valua- 
ble discoveries in the years ahead, but it’s 


not likely that any will be large enough to 
change this analysis significantly. 
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It means that, at the present rate of con- 
sumption, the world has roughly a 60-year 
supply of oil remaining. By the middle of 
the next century, for most uses, it must 
shift to other fuels. 

But there’s another implication here that 
will affect Americans long before the middle 
of the next century. It’s spelled out in a 
recent paper by Charles D. Masters of 
USGS who, with his colleagues there, has 
been compiling these estimates. Most of the 
world’s known oil reserves, he points out, 
are in the countries that touch the Persian 
Gulf, and the research at USGS indicates 
that future discoveries aren’t likely to 
change that reality. 

Most of the countries with oil—such as 
the United States and the Soviet Union—are 
producing it as fast as they can. The excep- 
tions are OPEC countries, most of them in 
the Persian Gulf region. Iran and Iraq are 
constrained by their endless war. The others 
are holding down production deliberately, as 
a matter of national policy, to keep prices 
up and conserve supply. As the other coun- 
tries rapidly consume their reserves, Mr. 
Masters of USGS points out, what’s left of 
the world’s oil will increasingly be concen- 
trated in the Persian Gulf countries. 

Americans would be imprudent to assume 
that the Saudis and OPEC have lost forever 
their influence over the oil market. The 
United States now accounts for one-fourth 
of the world’s oil consumption, but has less 
than one-tenth of its oil reserves. It needs to 
move faster toward the alternatives to oil. 
Leaving this transition wholly to the market 
in the Reaganite manner is too perilous; the 
market, with its falling prices, is currently— 
temporarily—sending out misleading sig- 
nals. For any period beyond the next several 
years, geology provides a more realistic 
guide to the ultimate limits of the resources. 


{From the Washington Post, May 9, 1985] 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT CUTS ESTIMATE OF 
OFFSHORE OIL, Gas SUPPLY—TROUBLING 
RISE IN IMPORTS PREDICTED 


(By Cass Peterson) 


The Interior Department, after four years 
of dry holes and disappointing exploration, 
has lowered its estimate of recoverable oil in 
the nation’s offshore waters by more than 
half. 

The new calculations, not publicized al- 
though they were completed more than 
three months ago, indicate that 55 percent 
less oil and 44 percent less natural gas are 
beneath the sea than was estimated in 1981. 

In the so-called “frontier” areas off 
Alaska, where the massive Prudhoe Bay dis- 
covery once fueled hopes of almost limitless 
domestic supplies, the estimates dropped 
even more precipitously. 

“What’s happened in Alaska is very dis- 
couraging,” Interior Secretary Donald 
Hodel said in an interview yesterday. Citing 
“unsuccessful drilling ventures in highly 
prospective areas,” Interior has lowered its 
sights off Alaska by 73 percent for oil and 
78 percent for natural gas. 

The findings suggest that offshore energy 
production, which Interior officials predict- 
ed four years ago would supply as much as 
40 percent of the nation’s future oil needs 
and 30 percent of its natural gas, will not 
meet expectations despite the Reagan ad- 
ministration’s aggressive leasing policies. 

“This changes people’s minds about the 
nation’s energy future,” said William D. 
Bettenberg, head of the department’s Min- 
erals Management Service. “I can’t say that 
there’s anything very encouraging.” 
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Interior's new estimates were revealed yes- 
terday in an Office of Technology Assess- 
ment report warning that the nation may be 
heading for more trouble as oil imports rise 
and domestic reserves dwindle. 

“Oil imports, which have declined in 
recent years, are expected to gradually in- 
crease and may again reach the high levels 
of the 1970s," when imports peaked at more 
than 9 million barrels a day, the congres- 
sional agency said. It said imports of that 
magnitude “would make the country more 
vulnerable to supply interruptions and 
would increase the trade deficit.” 

The report was prepared for a House Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries subcommittee 
hearing today on federal leasing law, and a 
panel aide called it ‘‘a little bit earth shat- 
tering.” 

The OTA researchers also said they were 
“astounded” by Interior’s new estimates, 
forwarded last February when the report 
was still being prepared. 

“When we were talking about revisions [to 
offshore leasing law] in 1973, industry was 
talking about these grand resources off- 
shore,” said James W. Curlin, who directed 
the OTA project. “The assumption was that 
our domestic resources were simply there 
for the taking. Now we had better start 
looking at the alternatives.” 

But industry representatives discounted 
the new calculations, contending that the 
department did not consider data from 
recent deep-water discoveries in the Gulf of 
Mexico and off California. 

“If these figures were reflective, compa- 
nies would not be acquiring leases and accel- 
erating exploration,” said Steve Chamberlin 
of the American Petroleum Institute. 

He acknowledged, however, low industry 
interest in once-promising frontier areas. 
“That's because they haven't found any- 
thing yet,” he said. “They are going where 
they can realize a return on their invest- 
ment sooner—the Gulf and California.” 

Although the findings appear certain to 
trigger new debate on energy policy, opin- 
ions were sharply divided yesterday over 
what the pessimistic estimates mean for the 
administration’s controversial offshore leas- 
ing policy. 

That program has been under attack since 
1981, when then-Interior Secretary James 
G. Watt launched a campaign to put as 
much as 1 billion acres of the outer conti- 
nental shelf under lease by 1987. 

In view of Interior's new projections, 
“some people are going to say ‘why 
bother?’ Hodel said. But he and other In- 
terior officials contended that the findings 
underscore the need to speed development 
of offshore areas, especially those of known 
productivity. 

“If there’s oil out there, we need to know 
about it," Bettenberg said. “If not, we also 
need to know that.” 

Interior's new estimates are likely to in- 
crease pressure on California, where state 
officials’ concern about environmental 
impact of unrestrained energy development 
has been largely successful in blocking large 
leases. 

According to Interior's new analysis, “the 
greatest petroleum potential for the Pacific 
region” is off southern California. Califor- 
nia is the site of the only major offshore oil 
field discovery since the government accel- 
erated exploration in the wake of the oil 
embargoes of the 1970s. 

The OTA report also recommended more 
intensive exploration, especially in the 
Arctic and deepwater areas. But it also 
noted that low oil prices and the high costs 
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of extracting oil from such areas may re- 
quire federal policy changes that “shift 
more of the economic risks to the govern- 
ment.” e 


PRIVATE BILL FOR THE RELIEF 
OF ALTHEA McQUEEN 


HON. LEON E. PANETTA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, I am 
reintroducing a private bill for the 
relief of Ms. Althea Williams Self 
McQueen. Ms. McQueen is a constitu- 
ent of my congressional district who in 
1949, as an employee of a private con- 
struction firm on Guam, was hurt by 
an Army truck driven by an Army cor- 
poral who was off duty and alleged to 
have been intoxicated. As a result of 
this accident, medical determinations 
have concluded that injuries caused by 
the accident have left her with a dis- 
ability limiting her to light activities 
and have caused difficulty using and 
manipulating her left hand because of 
residuals of a cerebral concussion. 
Since the occurrence of the accident 
on Guam, Ms. McQueen has pursued 
legal remedies through the courts. 
However, no relief has been provided. 
Also, Ms. McQueen has received some 
workman’s compensation, but much 
less than what has been required to 
simply cover her medical treatments. 


Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it is my 
hope that with the adoption of this 
private measure, Ms. McQueen can 
begin to be repaid for some of the 
physical and emotional damage she 
has suffered since the accident on 
Guam in 1949. I trust that this meas- 
ure will be approved. 


Following is the text of this meas- 
ure: 


H.R. — 


A bill for the relief of Althea Williams Self 
McQueen 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall pay, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Althea Williams Self 
McQueen of Monterey, California, the sum 
of $100,000 in full settlement of all claims of 
Althea Williams Self McQueen against the 
United States arising out of the injuries suf- 
fered by Mrs. McQueen as a result of being 
struck by a vehicle operated by United 
States Army personnel in Agana, Guam, on 
March 3, 1949. 

Sec. 2. No amount in excess of 10 percent 
of the payment authorized in the first sec- 
tion of this Act shall be transferred or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney for services 
rendered in connection with such payment. 
Any person violating this section shall be 
fined not more than $1,000.@ 
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HOW UNCLE SAM ROBBED 
AMERICA’S POOR 


HON. WEBB FRANKLIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


è Mr. FRANKLIN. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I received the following letter, 
signed by seven employees of the Boli- 
var County, MS, Welfare Department. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE FRANKLIN: I am an 
eligibility worker in the Bolivar County 
Welfare Department. I feel that I must 
bring this article to your attention. There is 
a tremendous amount of fraud in our wel- 
fare system, plus it encourages immorality. 
As a person who sees this problem from the 
inside, I thought I must get this informa- 
tion to the people who can change things. 

Could we have this article printed and put 
on the desk of every Congressman? We are 
ready to help change things in whatever 
way is best. 

Thank you for your attention in this very 
important matter. 


Mr. Speaker, on behalf of these con- 
cerned individuals, I would like to call 
this article to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

How UNCLE SAM ROBBED AMERICA’S POOR 


A COMPREHENSIVE, COMPELLING NEW STUDY OF 
THE WORKING-AGE POOR SHOWS THAT THE 
WELFARE REFORMS OF THE 1960'S DID NOT 
WORK. THERE WERE NO VICTORS—ONLY VIC- 
TIMS—IN AMERICA’S WAR ON POVERTY 


(by Eugene H. Methvin) 


“I'm beginning to wonder about govern- 
ment programs that suppress people’s will 
to do better,” says State Representative 
Barbara Ulichny, a liberal Democrat repre- 
senting Milwaukee County, Wisconsin. De- 
spite nearly two years of steady economic 
expansion, the number of families in Mil- 
waukee County receiving federally funded 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) jumped 21 percent, people on gen- 
eral public welfare 19 percent and food- 
stamp cases nearly 30 percent. 

In Washington, D.C., a divorced mother of 
three explains she could actually raise her 
income by quitting her job and collecting 
welfare. Why doesn’t she? ‘‘There’s such a 
thing as pride,” she replies. “But so many 
young women today are doing it.” 

An angry welfare caseworker of Griffin, 
Ga., writes his Congressman to protest that 
healthy young men and women are living 
off welfare checks. He has a case where 13 
people live in one house. The father and 
three grown daughters get welfare pay- 
ments totaling over $1,000 a month in tax- 
free income plus $452 in food stamps. Four 
of the man’s sons, ages 23 to 27, live with 
them. “No one works,” fumes the casework- 
er. “Why is one part of society having to 
support the other?” 

These diverse voices reflect growing doubt 
about the nation’s welfare system, through 
which more than five million professionals 
deliver $109 billion yearly to some 42 million 
working-age beneficiaries and their chil- 
dren—one in every five Americans. Now a 
powerful new book, Losing Ground: Ameri- 
can Social Policy, 1950-1980, hurls a defiant 
challenge at the entire system. Author 
Charles Murray argues a simple thesis: with 
the best of intentions, Uncle Sam adopted a 
social policy in the 1960s that has worked 
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out to be destructive for the very people it 
was designed to help. 

Murray was born and raised in Iowa. He 
graduated from Harvard and got his doctor- 
ate at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in political science, specializing in 
quantitative analysis and political develop- 
ment. Murray joined the Peace Corps, spent 
five years in Thailand, then eight years 
with the American Institutes for Research 
in Washington, D.C., before embarking on 
his massive analysis of U.S. social programs. 

His conclusions are explosive: in the Great 
Society years of 1964-67, American social 
policy took a disastrous turn. The Johnson 
Administration, Congress and the Supreme 
Court rewrote the basic rules for getting 
ahead by installing a new welfare system de- 
signed to uplift America’s poor. But, in fact, 
their programs trapped millions of young 
men and women, a disproportionate number 
of them blacks. The War on Poverty became 
America’s domestic Vietnam, and we are 
still mired in it. 

Worlds Apart.. The government programs 
destroyed a social system that in the preced- 
ing 15 years had produced astonishing 
progress for the working-age indigent. In 
1959 about 21 percent of the people fell 
below the poverty line. Their numbers 
dropped to a low of 11 percent in 1969, just 
as War on Poverty funding was skyrocket- 
ing. Thereafter the number of poor began 
to increase again, up to 14 percent by 1980. 

What went wrong? By changing the rules 
for making a living, Uncle Sam in effect 
made it profitable for millions of poor to 
behave in shortterm ways that are self-de- 
structive in the long run. 

To illustrate, Murray tells us to imagine 
an unmarried working-class couple—call 
them Harold and Phyllis—graduating from 
high school in 1960 and expecting a baby. In 
1960 Harold had only one choice—to get a 
job. Phyllis’ welfare check would not sup- 
port the three of them, and if she got a job, 
she would lose benefits on a dollar-for-dollar 
basis. Meanwhile, the “man in the house” 
rule meant that if Harold lived with Phyllis, 
she would lose her AFDC benefits. 

Typically, Harold would take a job, prob- 
ably at minimum wage, and try to work his 
way up to something better. Phyllis could 
support herself, go on welfare or marry 
Harold, Marriage usually seemed the most 
sensible choice. 

Compare the post-1970 choices; Harold 
can live with Phyllis and the baby without 
marriage, and his income will not count 
against her benefits! Her welfare check is 
bigger than it was in 1960 and when com- 
bined with rent subsidies, food stamps and 
medical care, adds up to more than Harold 
can earn at his minimum-wage job. If she 
works, she can keep the first $30 she makes 
and $1 of every three above that. Harold is 
free to work when they need extra income, 
then quit and live off accrued unemploy- 
ment benefits. Economically, getting mar- 
ried is dumb, for it would cut Phyllis’ wel- 
fare checks substantially. 

In 1960 Harold and Phyllis’ probably 
would have gotten married. Harold would 
eventually have found a better job. But 
with the welfare reforms, Uncle Sam robbed 
them and many other young people of the 
opportunity to escape poverty and achieve 
independence. Expanded welfare programs 
made it economically rational for women to 
have children out of wedlock, for fathers to 
desert wives and children. By 1970, the 
package of welfare, food stamps, Medicaid 
and housing subsidies provided a gross 
income higher than many working people 
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earned. Small wonder that a sizable number 
chose the world of welfare. 
DEVASTATING EFFECTS 


Many observers were quick to recognize 
that welfare giveaways caused people to 
work less and marry less often. But the 
Great Society architects set out to prove 
these popular assumptions wrong. In 1968 
they launched an ambitious ten-year study 
that involved 8700 people in both rural 
areas and big cities in seven states. The gov- 
ernment guaranteed sufficient payments for 
three, five or ten years to several thousand 
poor people to bring their income roughly 
up to the official poverty line, while a “con- 
trol” group got only the normal welfare 
benefits of the period. The results, however, 
were just what popular wisdom had predict- 
ed. The dole reduced work effort substan- 
tially. In Denver and Seattle, for example, 
the “desired hours of work” of those receiv- 
ing a guaranteed stipend 9 percent for hus- 
bands and 20 percent for wives. Many older 
men quit the labor market while young men 
simply never looked for work. 

As the researchers dug deeper, they found 
that the groups who showed the most perni- 
cious effects were those likely to cause the 
most long-term damage to the goal of reduc- 
ing poverty. Historically, wives in poor fam- 
ilies have been a vital source of marginal 
income to help hoist the families out of pov- 
erty. They worked to educate children or 
help husbands to upgrade skills. Thus the 
20-percent work reduction among wives rep- 
resented a significant abandonment of fami- 
lies’ efforts to improve their lot. 

The guaranteed dole also crippled young 
males who were at a critical stage in their 
lives if they were to escape poverty. Their 
hours of work per week fell 43 percent for 
those who remained unmarried, 33 percent 
for those who married. A third group 
harmed were those who lost jobs while on 
the guaranteed income: the husbands took 
27 percent longer finding new jobs, wives 
took 42 percent longer, and single female 
family heads took 60 percent longer. 

An even more shocking finding was the 
dole's impact on family relationships. The 
test showed that not the strains of poverty 
but welfare itself undermined poor families. 
The guaranteed income increased marriage 
dissolutions 36 percent among whites 42 per- 
cent among blacks. 

The free-money experiment made a sham- 
bles of Uncle Sam’s expectations. After 15 
years, these devastating effects are evident: 


1. FAMILY BREAKDOWN 


Two indicators of deep family pathology 
which had been reasonably stable—illegit- 
imate births and families headed by single 
females—exploded during the mid-1960s. 
This problem was most acute among blacks, 
where the proportion of intact husband-wife 
families dropped, in 15 years, from 73 per- 
cent to 59 percent in 1980. Illegitimate 
births rose from 28 percent to 48 percent of 
all black births over the same period. The 
trouble lay not just in the numbers but in 
who was haying the babies: teenagers. By 
1980, 82 percent of all births among black 
women ages 15 to 19 were illegitimate. 

In many states, a teen-ager who bears a 
child out of wedlock can put together a wel- 
fare package—AFDC, housing allowances, 
Medicaid, food stamps, fuel subsidies—that 
greatly exceeds what many young fathers 
can earn. Thus many young women, in 
order to maximize benefits, refuse to marry 
the fathers of their babies. But alone, these 
young mothers are unable to impart to their 
youngsters the education, discipline and 
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diligence they need to get ahead. “In New 
York City, half the school dropouts, half 
the juvenile delinquents and half the young 
drug users are from families receiving 
AFDC,” reports New York’s former welfare 
commissioner, Blanche Bernstein, in her 
book The Politics of Welfare. 


2. JOBS 


In the 1950's, black males approached 
whites in what economists call labor-force 
participation, LFP. Black youths had a par- 
ticipation rate close to that of whites. But in 
the late 1960s black males began to drop out 
of the labor market in droves. By 1976 
blacks fell nearly eight percent behind 
whites in LFP. The phenomenon was gener- 
ational: younger black males born after 1950 
dropped out while their older brothers and 
fathers kept working. 

What happened? Periodic unemployment 
had become profitable in the short term. 
Young black males drifted in and out of the 
labor force, living on welfare, accrued unem- 
ployment compensation or the underground 
economy at precisely the time it was vital to 
acquire skills, work habits and a steady em- 
ployment record. Many thereby forfeited 
their futures as independent adults. Iron- 
ically, they gave up just when it was really 
possible to get ahead: job discrimination was 
decreasing, and educational opportunities 
were greater. 


3. EDUCATION 


Before 1964, education for blacks was im- 
proving in terms of enrollment, test scores, 
and economic rewards that better education 
was yielding. Then Congress voted the first 
major increase in federal aid to education 
for the disadvantaged in 1965 and over the 
next 16 years targeted more than $60 bil- 
lion. This investment bought nothing dis- 
cernible. A single factor may account for 
most of the failure: disorder. Federal bu- 
reaucrats dispensing aid opposed suspension 
and expulsion as “discriminatory.” The Su- 
preme Court made suspension and expul- 
sion subject to federal-court hearings and 
trials. Teachers and administrators found 
themselves targets of federal lawsuits for 
using discipline that had been taken for 
granted for generations. 

In the early 1960s shcool disorders were 
infrequent and minor. Thereafter, they ex- 
ploded. Streetwise punks converted inner- 
city schools into bedlams of dope and disar- 
ray where achievers were jeered. 

Still, more youngsters stayed in school 
and got diplomas worth less because the 
pupils learned less. Results from a national 
sample of youths taking the Armed Forces 
Qualification Test in 1980 showed that the 
scores of white high-school graduates aver- 
aged 5 points above the mean (57.32), while 
those for black graduates were 14 points 
below. 

Thanks to welfare reforms, it became 
easier to support illegitimate children, get 
along without a job, ignore education. In 
the end, these behavior changes were traps. 
Anyone reaching his mid-20s without a good 
work record is probably stuck for life. A 
teen-ager who has children and must rely 
on welfare to support them has struck a 
devil's bargain with the system that will 
keep her in poverty the rest of her days. 

What to Do. Murray’s book has stirred 
hot debate. “It is dead wrong in much of its 
factual base and in many of its policy pre- 
scriptions,” says social commentator Ben 
Wattenberg, who nevertheless agrees it has 
“a solid core of redeeming thought worth 
pondering.” University of Wisconsin poverty 
researcher Sheldon Danziger accuses 
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Murray of “scapegoating welfare” and says 
despite the negative side effects, “it was 
worth it.” 

But Losing Ground is “a thoughtful, well- 
reasoned and in many ways deeply disturb- 
ing book,” says Washington Post columnist 
William Raspberry. While not in full agree- 
ment with Murray, Newsweek columnist 
Robert J. Samuelson adds, “We desperately 
need a new debate about poverty. The exist- 
ing one has degenerated into name-calling. 
On matters of who’s in poverty and how 
they escape, Murray is essentially correct.” 

Murray says his prescriptions are not 
likely to be adopted soon, but hopes his 
book will lead to a change. His major pro- 
posals are offered “as a device for thinking 
about policy, not as a blueprint for policy”: 


1, TRUE EQUALITY 


We need to return to the equal-opportuni- 
ty principle embodied in the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act and repeal every law and court 
decision that encourages differential treat- 
ment according to race. Quotas are a form 
of racism as disabling and vicious, in the 
long run, as anti-black discrimination. By 
vigorously enforcing the 1964 law's prohibi- 
tions on racial discrimination, we will ensure 
at last that America fulfills her promise to 
blacks and to everyone else. 


2. EQUALIZE EDUCATION 


Teachers must be given full authority to 
maintain order in schools. The teacher's 
only obligation is to teach those who want 
to learn, not to babysit those who want to 
disrupt the class. 

We should establish a voucher system, the 
single most powerful method available to us 
to improve education for the disadvantaged. 
It would give parents a government voucher 
that would pay for their child’s schooling at 
an institution of their choice. Most poor 
parents thus empowered to select education 
will place their children in schools that 
demand performance. A voucher system will 
almost certainly produce a substantial con- 
vergence of black and white test scores in a 
single generation. 


3. JUNK FEDERAL WELFARE FOR WORKING AGE 
PERSONS 


These benefits include food stamps, subsi- 
dized housing, workers’ compensation and 
the rest, except unemployment insurance. 
Working-age persons would have no re- 
course except the job market, family and lo- 
cally run services. This may sound draconi- 
an, but evidence is powerful that the lives of 
large numbers of poor people would change 
radically for the better. Immediate benefici- 
aries will be the huge majority of low- 
income people who have been doing things 
right along, only to be derided and punished 
for it: the young man who takes responsibil- 
ity for his wife and child, the single mother 
who works full-time and forfeits her right to 
welfare, the parents who set an example for 
their children even as Washington’s rules 
taught the children the example is out- 
moded. For these millions, the instantane- 
ous result would be to regain the pride and 
independence that are rightfully theirs. 

For hardship cases—the ill, the physically 
and mentally disabled, those unsuccessfully 
seeking employment—state and local pro- 
grams will provide an effective safety net. 
America is still honeycombed with volunteer 
charitable agencies, employment services, 
legal services, health clinics and the like. 
Local and state systems leave more room for 
everyone, donors and recipients alike, to ex- 
ercise free choice about the kind of system 
they live under. The federal government 
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must inherently use very crude, inaccurate 
rules for deciding who gets what, with de- 
monstrable awful results. Applying the 
same set of standards to rural Iowa and the 
South Bronx simply has not worked. 

Charles Murray sums up our welfare pre- 
dicament today: 

“There was an excuse for those who cre- 
ated the 1960s welfare revolution: they did 
not know better. No one would have predict- 
ed a huge proportion of the younger genera- 
tions of blacks would leave the labor force, 
form huge number of single-parent families 
and experience soaring rates of crime, ille- 
gitimacy. 

“Yet that is exactly what happened. 
Today we know it—and by examining the 
record of the last three decades, we know 
why. There is no excuse for us to continue 
the policies that have created so much 
human misery." è 


AL RAWLS—MAN WITH A VISION 
HON. ED JONES 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


è Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues one of my 
constituents, Mr. Al Rawls, of Browns- 
ville, TN. Al Rawls is a dedicated man, 
a civic leader, and a successful busi- 
nessman. He helped start an insurance 
company many years ago that has 
grown to become the 17th largest 
among black insurance companies. 

The idea of establishing that compa- 
ny came from the same motivation 
that has guided much of Al’s life: His 
desire to help his fellow man and serve 
his community. The insurance compa- 
ny is a testament to his business abili- 
ty. His life is a testament to his deeply 
held dedication to serving those 
around him. 

He has been straightforward with 
those with whom he did business and 
he has helped his community confront 
and resolve its problems. His decision 
over the years to keep his insurance 
company and its payroll in a town the 
size of Brownsville, TN, is an indica- 
tion of his desire to see the community 
progress. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to place into the RECORD, a copy of a 
story about Al Rawls which appeared 
recently in the Brownsville States 
Graphic. 

At RAWLS—MAN WITH A VISION 
(By C.T. Smith) 

Little Brownsville—beloved home and gem 
of West Tennessee—is also the home of a 
national insurance company. In fact, no 
other insurance company in the United 
States is located in a town as small as 
Brownsville, TN. 

The company is the Golden Circle Life In- 
surance Company and, fittingly, during Na- 
tional Insurance Week the spotlight should 
be on Brownsville’s contribution to the in- 
surance world and the author of Golden 
Circle’s remarkable success, Al Rawls. 

It was a difficult project for a young black 
man, born in 1907 and living in Haywood 
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County during hard times. Young Al Rawls 
graduated from high school in 1929 and 
went to St. Louis looking for employment. 
He worked through the summer for Judge 
Mix at the 5-acre Portland Garage, return- 
ing to Brownsville in the fall and enrolling 
in the school of Mortuary Science in Nash- 
ville in September of 1929. After finishing 
the six-month course and returning for the 
state exam, Mr. Rawls began work with the 
Colored Mercantile Association and grocery 
store on Jackson Ave. in Brownsville. In 
those days, very little was available to help 
the county’s low income black population 
with funeral expenses. Mr. Bob Martin, Sr., 
carried the burial insurance for many of the 
black families at Martin and Cook Funeral 
Home. 

In October of 1935, Mr. Martin trans- 
ferred 2500 members of the Colored Mer- 
cantile Association providing a “temporary 
shot in the arm” to the Association. Howev- 
er, many people still couldn't afford a 
decent burial “in their most crucial hour,” 
said Mr. Rawls, and he began seeking alter- 
natives to help them. The Association 
changed from an assessment to a fixed rate 
of $3 per year and began an annual drive to 
establish membership. 

Mr. Rawls says that there were members 
in the association from Crockett, Madison, 
Lauderdale, and Fayette Counties as well as 
Haywood. “It did something to me to see 
loved ones going to Potter's Fields in a pine 
box,” he says. He remembers primitive at- 
tempts to embalm the dead by putting a 
saucer of salt on their chest. In fact, he says 
he’s “seen a lot of things go and come.” But 
his determination to change conditions for 
the people of Haywood and surrounding 
counties resulted in the organization of the 
Sons and Daughters of the Golden Circle in 
July of 1950. By this time the association 
had 33,000 members on its books but still 
was without adequate capital to assure a 
stable financial outlook. 

Mr. Rawls contacted the Department of 
Insurance and Banking to seek a charter to 
develop a cash benefit fraternal organiza- 
tion. The charter was received and thirty- 
three units were organized. As Mr. Rawls 
wrote on the occasion of Golden Circle’s 
25th anniversary, “Through faithful per- 
formance, diligence and punctual services, 
this small group became a successful organi- 
zation. At this time there was no premium 
tax on fraternal orders and we were able to 
use the finance that came into our hands 
profitably. We were able to make loans 
which helped save farms and homes 
throughout the various communities.” 

By 1958, the Department of Insurance and 
Banking decided that the progressive com- 
pany should be paying premium tax and 
suggested that it convert from a fraternal 
order to an Old Line Legal Reserve Stock 
Life Insurance Company. That conversion 
was accomplished over a very busy weekend 
and Mr. Rawls credits Frank Chapman, who 
was president of Brownsville Bank at the 
time, with the vision to see what the compa- 
ny was going to accomplish and the arrange- 
ment for the issuance of treasury bonds to 
capitalize the new venture. 

It took brave, wise men to foresee that the 
fledgling insurance company would move 
from nothing to the 17th ranked company 
among 32 black insurance companies, with 
assets totaling $6,218,000. But what really 
distinguished the Golden Cricle was that 
the “members of the organization shared 
each others’ burdens.”’ Sometimes, says Mr. 
Rawls, they would sit up all night with a 
sick member, making poultices or helping 
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any way they could. Also, some of the mem- 
bers carried insurance with the fraternal or- 
ganization for 10 years without ever being 
issued a policy—a real commitment of faith. 

Al Rawls is one of eleven children of Ned 
and Texanna Love Rawls. His values are 
based squarely on principles he has devel- 
oped over a lifetime of experience. Of the 
progress of the business which bears the 
stamp of his personality and vitality so 
strongly he says, “I had to fight every step 
of the way—both the black and the white 
communities.” He also says that it would be 
“impossible” to start the business now, that 
there is “no chance” it could succeed in the 
current environment. He's of the belief that 
you have to “work a dollar hard. It won't 
work itself.” Because of the difference he 
sees now in the attitude toward work, he 
doesn't believe he could generate the sup- 
port he did when he started. 

Al Rawls’ contributions to Haywood 
County go far beyond the company he 
founded, which banks in Brownsville and 
turns over its large payroll here. He has 
been a part of every step of the improve- 
ment in the quality of life along the way. 
When there has been race friction, he has 
been at the center of the solutions. In 1960, 
he joined an 18-member bi-racial committee 
organized by J. T. Haynes, Sr., to resolve 
the issue of black voting. What does he say 
of the progress? “Things are not what they 
ought to be, but thank God they're not 
what they were,” He remembers the dark 
times, such as when the whistle blew on Sat- 
urday nights and blacks had to clear the 
streets. “You had to fight if you should 
dream", But he says that Haywood County 
is a better place now for blacks to live than 
Shelby County. 

What does Al Rawls, who bound a group 
of people together in a golden circle to fight 
a united battle of faith, say to young people 
whose battles are just beginning? ‘Fight 
your own fight, carry you own load. Don’t 
depend on others to feed you.” The man 
who says he has never minded being used 
for the causes he hopes to further says, “It 
isn't the height we've attained, but the 
depth from which we came.” 

He hopes to keep Golden Circle right here 
and together after he’s gone. Those follow- 
ing after will have a lot to answer for if 
their commitment is any less deep, their de- 
termination any less strong than the man 
who has been “used” to create a better 
future for all Haywood Countians.@ 


EL SALVADOR: BACK FROM THE 
BRINK 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


è Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I had the honor today of hosting in 
my office the President of El Salvador 
Jose Napoleon Duarte. As the first 
democratically elected President of his 
country in 50 years, President Duarte 
has demonstrated leadership qualities 
that have impressed his followers and 
adversaries alike. Most people ac- 
knowledge the tremendous communi- 
cations skills of President Reagan; but, 
I believe President Duarte comes close 
also in being “a great communicator.” 
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His skills in convincing Congress of 
the need to support his country with 
economic and military aid following 
his election as President paid off not 
only in passage of the administration’s 
aid request for El Salvador but also in 
confirmation that President Duarte 
was committed to improving the 
human rights conditions in his coun- 
try, in turning around the economic 
crisis and in strengthening the demo- 
cratic structure of his country. Fur- 
thermore, he has taken bold and sin- 
cere steps to seek dialog with the 
armed opposition forces in his coun- 
try, who are supported by the interna- 
tional Communist movement. 

A recent article in the Reader’s 
Digest by David Reed, entitled “El Sal- 
vador: Back From the Brink,” clearly 
describes the life and accomplish- 
ments of this American-educated 
statesman. I urge my colleagues to 
read this article and reflect on how 
much has changed in El Salvador in 
the past 6% years compared to what 
has happened in Nicaragua during the 
same time period. 

Et SALVADOR: BACK FROM THE BRINK 
(By David Reed) 

March 1972.—He had just been elected 
president of El Salvador. But the army, 
which ran the country, prevented him from 
taking office. He was arrested, blindfolded, 
beaten savagely, eventually exiled. With 
that, the Salvadoran generals concluded 
that they were rid of José Napoleon Duarte 
forever. 

They were wrong. After seven years of 
exile, Duarte returned to El Salvador. On 
June 1, 1984, he became only the second 
democratically chosen civilian president 
ever to take office in that Central American 
country 

Under Duarte’s direction the Salvadoran 
army, now reorganizd and retrained by U.S. 
military personnel, is making great strides 
against El Salvador’s cocksure communist 
guerrillas. After five years of laying waste to 
the country, the guerrillas are, as one Amer- 
ican adviser puts it, “looking over their 
shoulders and sleeping in their boots.” 

If the Salvadoran army continues to make 
progress against the guerrillas, as most 
knowledgeable observers predict, the conse- 
quences will be profound. El Salvador was 
targeted years ago by the commnunist world 
for an armed takeover. At Moscow's direc- 
tion, Cuba and Nicaragua provided the Sal- 
vadoran guerrillas with arms, ammunition, 
training and political backing. The Soviets 
counted on victory in El Salvador as the 
first round in a concerted campaign to turn 
Central America and the Caribbean, regions 
that lie on our doorstep, into Marxist 
strongholds. 

ASTOUNDING CHANGE 

Recent visitors to San Salvador, the cap- 
ital of El Salvador, can scarcely believe that 
a war is going on. Situated on the slopes of a 
volcano, bathed in dazzling tropical sun- 
shine yearround, San Salvador is one of the 
most pleasant cites in Central America. Its 
tranquillity is usually shattered only by tu- 
multuous soccer matches that draw tens of 
thousands of wildly excited fans. 

To those who knew San Salvador in 1980, 
when the insurgency was getting into high 
gear, the change is astounding. The guerril- 
las operated openly in the capital then, car- 
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rying out assassinations, kidnapping busi- 
nessmen for ransom, murdering residents 
who refused to contribute to their cause. 

A military dictatorship that had lasted 
nearly 50 years was toppled in October 1979, 
in a coup d’etat staged by reform-minded of- 
ficers. They set up a military-civilian junta 
that Duarte, back from exile, eventually 
headed. But it was a government that had 
virtually no control over its incompetent 
and corrupt army. Thus the guerrillas 
roamed unchallenged across much of the 
nation, destroying crops in the field and 
crippling the economy. Half a million Salva- 
dorans were driven from their homes in the 
fighting, and unemployment soared to an 
estimated 40 percent. Nicaragua had fallen 
to the pro-Soviet Sandinista guerrillas the 
year before, and many Salvadorans feared 
that their country would be next. 


EBBING TIDE 


U.S. military aid eventually blunted the 
guerrilla onslaught, although the Adminis- 
tration had to squeeze every last dollar from 
a Vietnam-mesmerized Congress that pre- 
ferred to ignore the Soviet-Cuban threat. 
From 8000 men five years ago, the Salvador- 
an army has expanded to nearly 30,000. Cor- 
rupt and inept officers have been retired; 
younger men, many trained in service 
schools in the United States, have taken 
over. In 1980 the Salvadoran army had, at 
any one time, only two or three helicopters 
in flying condition. Today it has 36 UH-1 
“Huey” helicopters that can airlift crack 
units into combat within minutes. 

In late 1983, when I was in northern Mor- 
azan Province, the military commander 
there told me that the entire region to the 
north of the Torola River was a guerrilla 
stronghold. A year later, when I returned, 
government forces had crossed the river and 
retaken all of the towns formerly occupied 
by the guerrillas. Helicopter mobility had 
made it possible. 

The guerrillas were once able to mass 1000 
men routinely for assaults on isolated towns 
or garrisons. Now, as a result of the army's 
improved performance and its new air capa- 
bility, the guerrillas generally are forced to 
break up into groups of 25 to 30, constantly 
on the move to stay alive. Intelligence 
sources report that the guerrilla high com- 
mand wanted to stage offensives in the 
spring and fall of 1984, but that they simply 
did not have the strength to do so. Salvador- 
an officials anticipate that the guerrillas, 
now that they are on the run in the coun- 
tryside, may attempt to revive terrorism in 
the cities. 

But more and more, the guerrillas are 
seen by the Salvadoran people as losers, the 
worst fate that can befall a guerrilla. Dur- 
ate’s election came as another setback. 
While the guerrillas could claim in the past 
that they were fighting a military dictator- 
ship, they now are seeking to destroy a 
democratic government. 


“OUR KIND” 


A short, powerfully built man with a crag- 
gily handsome face, the 59-year-old Duarte, 
known as Napo to his friends, is one of the 
world’s toughest heads of state. For most of 
his political career, he has lived in constant 
danger of assassination—by communists on 
the left and by fanatics on the right. His en- 
emies describe him as a “bombastic egoma- 
niac,” and even his friends concede that he 
is not lacking in self-confidence. 

Duarte grew up in the slums of San Salva- 
dor. When he was a teenager, his father, an 
often-unemployed tailor, won $16,000 in a 
lottery. The money enabled the father to 
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send his son to the University of Notre 
Dame in Indiana. Young Duarte supported 
himself there by working as a waiter, dish- 
washer and window cleaner, quickly picking 
up English in the process. Graduating with 
a bachelor’s degree in civil engineering in 
1948, he returned home and got a job as an 
engineer with an architectural firm. 

Later, as a partner in the firm, Duarte su- 
pervised the construction of many buildings 
in San Salvador. And soon the one-time 
slum kid was prosperous. Plunging enthusi- 
astically into civic work, he headed El Salva- 
dor’s Boy Scouts and gladhanded his way 
through Central America, organizing service 
clubs. He also found time to help set up El 
Salvador’s volunteer fire association, be 
active in the Red Cross and teach structural 
calculus at the University of El Salvador. 

A practicing Catholic, Duarte was one of 
the founders, in 1960, of El Salvador's 
Christian Democratic Party, which present- 
ed itself as an alternative to communism in 
seeking reforms by peaceful means. Duarte 
served three two-year terms as mayor of 
San Salvador, where he built a new central 
market and introduced street lighting in 
low-income neighborhoods. 

Then, in 1972, he won the presidential 
election as a centrist-coalition candidate. 
After the military installed its own candi- 
date in his place, a group of officers at- 
tempted a counter coup, and asked Duarte 
to assume the presidency. But the coup 
failed. 

For seven years, Duarte lived in exile in 
Caracas, Venezuela. Once again he pros- 
pered, becoming general manager of a con- 
struction company. He hurried home after 
the coup in 1979, and eventually became 
president of a military-civilian junta prepar- 
ing for a return to democratic rule. 

The junta scheduled elections for a con- 
stituent assembly that would write a new 
constitution. The guerrillas ordered the 
public to boycott the elections and threat- 
ened to kill those who went to the polls. 
Nonetheless, some 85 percent of eligible 
voters cast their ballots. The guerrillas also 
tried to disrupt the presidential elections in 
March 1984, but about 75 percent of the 
electorate turned out. As Duarte failed to 
receive a majority, a runoff was held in 
May, with an estimated 80-percent turnout. 
Duarte won 54 percent of the vote and was 
sworn in as president. 

On a visit to Washington after the elec- 
tion, Duarte charmed U.S. Congressmen, 
many of whom had previously opposed mili- 
tary aid to El Salvador. “I'm putting my life 
on the line,” he told them. “Don’t leave me 
standing alone.” Won over, Rep. Clarence 
Long (D., Md.), then chairman of the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Foreign 
Operations and a skeptic on Salvadoran aid, 
paid Duarte the supreme compliment: ‘‘He’s 
our kind of man.” The result: Duarte per- 
suaded Congress to approve $62 million in 
additional assistance for his country. 


FACING THE PROBLEMS 


When Duarte took office, many wondered 
if he could gain control of the army, which 
had always run the country. A test came 
four weeks after his inauguration. Guerril- 
las attacked the country’s largest dam and 
hydroelectric station at Cerrón Grande. 
Duarte appeared at the army's operations 
center, the first time in memory that a civil- 
ian leader had dared venture into the inner 
sanctum of the military. He demanded a 
briefing, then ordered: “Take the dam back 
right away.” Six hundred airborne troops, 
flown to the dam by helicopter, turned back 
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the guerrillas before they could seriously 
damage the facilities. 

A further test of the army's loyalty came 
last October. During a speech to the United 
Nations General Assembly in New York, 
Duarte surprised everyone by announcing 
that he was willing to meet guerrilla leaders 
to discuss peace. Some army officers object- 
ed that he was foolishly giving the enemy 
legitimacy by appearing with them in 
public. But a majority of officers supported 
the president. 

On the appointed morning, Duarte arrived 
by car at the village of La Palma in a con- 
tested area about 45 miles north of the cap- 
ital. With him were his defense minister and 
three civilians. By agreement with the guer- 
rillas, the men were unarmed, and had no 
bodyguards. There to greet Duarte were 
thousands of his countrymen. 

In a five-hour meeting in the village 
church, Duarte offered the guerrillas am- 
nesty if they would lay down their guns. 
And he assured them that they could orga- 
nize a political party to work for change 
within the system. The guerrillas flatly re- 
jected the offer, showing that they are not 
much different from other Marxist-Leninist 
totalitarians who want to shoot their way 
into power. While both sides seem willing to 
continue talks, no date has yet been set. 

Having gained the confidence and coop- 
eration of the army, Duarte tackled one of 
his most difficult problems: the ecsuadrones 
de la muerte, or death squads. These right- 
wing groups, operating with the tolerance or 
guidance of high-ranking army officers, are 
believed to have assassinated thousands of 
civilians. In an effort to root them out, 
Duarte disbanded the 110-man intelligence 
unit of the Treasury Police, widely regarded 
as being involved in such practices. He fired 
more than 100 soldiers and police believed 
to be responsible for abuses, and placed 
under a single command the Treasury 
Police, National Police and National Guard, 
which had functioned as laws unto them- 
selves. Duarte also gave orders that the 
International Red Cross was free to talk 
with El Salvador’s prisoners any time it 
chose. 

Death squads still operate, but killings of 
civilians by security personnel have fallen 
dramatically. Says Duarte: “I’m trying to 
convince the army and society that we're all 
worse off if we use violence to solve our 
problems.” 

One area where Duarte gets only a pass- 
ing grade, if that, it his attitude toward El 
Salvador’s business community. Duarte 
needs the cooperation of businessmen to 
revive the depressed economy, but relations 
are mutually cool. Says a knowledgeable 
American in El Salvador: “He hasn't done 
enough to make businessmen confident 
enough to invest. Until he does, the econo- 
my won't recover.” Duarte’s party may also 
suffer election reverses that could hamper 
his ability to move the country toward his 
goals. 

Nonetheless, El Salvador has come a long 
way from those dark days in 1980 when it 
looked as if it was about to fall to a Soviet- 
orchestrated onslaught. Salvadoran guerril- 
las still have fight left in them, and there 
are bound to be setbacks. Yet the tide in El 
Salvador has clearly turned. Because we re- 
fused to back down—and because one brave 
man was willing “to put my life on the 
line’—a potential communist foothold has 
become instead a budding democracy.@ 
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SELF-DETERMINATION AND 
NAMIBIA 


HON. MERVYN M. DYMALLY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, in his 
recent statement on South Africa, Sec- 
retary of State George Shultz implied 
that apartheid is an isolated and dying 
policy, relevant only to the people of 
Capetown or Johannesburg. He is mis- 
taken. The South African Government 
has imposed its apartheid policy on 
nearby Namibia; a nation which en- 
dures a South African-led occupation 
government. Apartheid is expanding, 
and the Reagan administration pro- 
poses little beyond its ineffective con- 
structive engagement approach. Rep- 
resentative PAT SCHROEDER, on the 
other hand, offers a bill which ques- 
tions South Africa’s occupation as well 
as the American business community’s 
participation in it. I stand in full sup- 
port of her efforts. 

Indeed, we could spend many hours 
debating the morality of apartheid 
and decry our President’s lack of 
moral strength in dealing with South 
Africa. But, in many cases, the argu- 
ment would fall on deaf ears, for poli- 
tics and morality, as we all know, often 
mix badly. What I find most disturb- 
ing about apartheid is not its South 
African roots, but its ability to expand. 
For all effective purposes, apartheid 
remains a 19th century, colonial insti- 
tution; a policy which encouraged 
early 20th century fascists, such as 
Mussolini and Hitler. Despite its rel- 
egation to the southern tip of Africa, 
apartheid has survived thanks to a 
thriving economy and the available 
black labor force to fuel it. Namibia 
promises to enliven the recently weak- 
ened South African economy. It is the 
world’s major producer of diamonds 
and uranium, and its copper, zinc, and 
lead mining operations are booming. 
Naturally, America’s business moguls 
desire a piece of the action. And natu- 
rally, America’s opponents of apart- 
heid question the morality of the busi- 
ness community's decision. 

Although the argument against the 
exploitation of black Namibians by 
American business is a strong moral 
one, there is another, more political 
argument which I must stress. Since 
Franklin Roosevelt’s signing of the At- 
lantic Charter in 1941, the United 
States has opposed the spread of colo- 
nialism. Hence, apartheid, being a pri- 
mary colonial institution within South 
African affairs, must be opposed on 
this fundamental point of democratic 
foreign policy. America has not only 
lost its moral compass when it toler- 
ates the spread of apartheid, it departs 
from its better traditions. The tradi- 
tion involved here is the respect for 
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self-determination; a principle en- 
shrined in the Atlantic Charter. 

The Namibian Natural Resources 
Act restores this principle. It prohibits 
American industries from exploiting 
South Africa’s stranglehold on Na- 
mibia and from turning a profit be- 
cause of it. It condemns the South Af- 
rican occupation of Namibia and urges 
a withdrawal. I ask my colleagues to 
consider the significance of self-deter- 
mination to our concept of democracy. 
Let us not place profit in front of our 
best traditions. Let us not endorse 
apartheid by ignoring its expansion. 
Instead, let us embrace the principle 
of self-determination, decry racism, 
and offer encouragement to the people 
of Namibia.e 


DAIRY INDUSTRY LEADER 
DESERVES RECOGNITION 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


è Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I represent an area which 
has a great deal of dairy production 
and also produces many of the leaders 
of the dairy industry in this country. 
One such person is Mr. Pete Vander 
Poel, who is retiring from his position’ 
on the board of the Ontario Milk Pro- 
ducer’s Council this month after 
nearly two decades of service. I feel 
that Mr. Vander Poel deserves the 
thanks and recognition of those of us 
in California and across the country 
who have benefited from Pete’s work. 

Mr. Vander Poel is the owner and 
operator of dairies in Chino and Cor- 
coran, CA. He has served as a director 
of the board for the Ontario Milk Pro- 
ducer’s Council, as well as the chair- 
man of the board for the last 10 years. 
He is one of our California representa- 
tives on the National Milk Promotion 
Board, a position of national impor- 
tance which he richly deserves. He is 
als a past board member of the League 
of California Milk Producers, the Cali- 
fornia Farm Bureau, the California 
Milk Advisory Board, and the Ameri- 
can Dairy Association. 

Mr. Vander Poel also has a distin- 
guished record of public service. He 
served in the U.S. Army Reserves from 
1958 to 1964. He was a field represent- 
ative for California Assemblyman 
John Briggs. Pete is also a past 
member of the Chino Unified School 
District Board of Education. And, he 
served two terms on the California 
Correctional Industries Board. 

Mr. Vander Poel has devoted his life 
to service to the public and to the 
dairy industry. His accomplishments 
are many, and his retirement from the 
board of the Milk Producers Council is 
a loss for all of us. But, knowing Pete, 
his activities will not diminish, and we 
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will not be without his energy, advice, 
and presence in southern California. 
But for now, we should all take time 
to thank him for his work.e 


CALLING FOR REAGAN- 
GORBACHEV MEETING 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


è Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
all Americans wish to see the threat of 
nuclear war diminished, and the nucle- 
ar arsenals of the superpowers re- 
duced. Many sincere Americans believe 
that cooperation can replace hostility 
in our relations with the Soviets. It 
has been said many times, often by 
Members of this body in this well, that 
“If only President Reagan would sit 
down with his Soviet counterpart and 
conduct an open dialog, the chances of 
war could be lessened and greater un- 
derstanding will result.” Today’s inter- 
national climate remains unsuited for 
the achievement of these goals, how- 
ever. While President Reagan has ex- 
tended a formal invitation to CPSU 
General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev 
to visit Washington, the new Soviet 
leader has thus far rejected the Presi- 
dent’s offer, thereby passing up the 
opportunity to engage in important 
discussions and negotiations with the 
United States. Mr. Gorbachev, we are 
told, is not yet ready to deal with 
major foreign policy matters. 

U.S. Secretary of State Shultz has 
reported that the entirety of his re- 
cently concluded 6-hour meeting with 
Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko in 
Vienna was devoted exclusively to re- 
statements of previous Soviet positions 
on issues such as arms control, human 
rights, Afghanistan, and Nicaragua. In 
the first round of the Geneva arms 
control negotiations, Ambassador Paul 
Nitze has categorized the Soviet bar- 
gaining position this way: 

It is the Soviet approach as a whole that 
is blocking U.S. efforts to facilitate move- 
ment in the negotiations * * * beyond press- 
ing (their) baseless charges, pushing their 
moratorium proposal, and showing little in- 
terest in exploring U.S. proposals, the Sovi- 
ets provided little of substance and few spe- 
cifics during the round. Of the specifics that 
were offered, many represent steps back- 
ward from previous Soviet positions. 

The American people are waiting, 
Mr. Gorbachev. Our President has 
plainly stated his desire to meet with 
you, to discuss concrete proposals for 
managing the superpower rivalry. And 
our representatives in Geneva are 
ready and eager to engage in meaning- 
ful negotiations on making deep reduc- 
tions in nuclear weapons and creating 
a more stable strategic environment 
using offensive nuclear forces and de- 
fensive weaponry. Americans are rea- 
sonably patient people, Mr. Gorba- 
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chev. But they expect and deserve a 
sincere effort on your part to reduce 
world tensions and lessen the risk of 
nuclear catastrophe, not restatements 
of previous policies or mere propagan- 
da.@ 


DO YOU REMEMBER LOVE 
HON. OLYMPIA J. SNOWE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Ms. SNOWE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to ap- 
plaud a very special program which 
was aired last night, Tuesday, May 21, 
on CBS. “Do You Remember Love” is 
a story which graphically depicts a fic- 
tional representation of how life can 
change for a loving, happy family 
when one of its members becomes a 
victim of Alzheimer’s disease. 

Joanne Woodward, who played a 50- 
year-old poet and college professor, is 
stricken with Alzheimer’s disease and 
begins to deteriorate in front of her 
class and colleagues when she fails to 
remember lines of poetry so often 
quoted in the past. Her husband, por- 
trayed by Richard Kiley, is a success- 
ful businessman, a loving father and 
devoted husband. The film depicts the 
husband’s deep sense of loss as his 
wife becomes less and less the person 
she used to be. The couple’s son has to 
confront his own fear of the disease’s 
potential genetic factor, before he has 
the courage to visit his deteriorating 
mother. The importance of Alzhei- 
mer’s disease support groups comes 
across strongly in this film. The hus- 
band reluctantly joins a group and 
finds it allows him to express his over- 
whelming sense of unfairness, sadness, 
anger, and frustration to an audience 
who has a deep understanding of his 
feelings because they themselves are 
experiencing similar emotions. 

The film aired the same day that the 
Select Committee on Aging conducted 
hearings on the problems of Alz- 
heimer victims and their families. 
Clips from “Do You Remember Love” 
were presented at the hearing fol- 
lowed by several emotional accounts 
by family members of Alzheimer vic- 
tims. 

Alzheimer’s disease is the fourth 
leading cause of death in this country, 
following only heart disease, cancer, 
and strokes. Some 2.5 million Ameri- 
cans have been afflicted by Alzhei- 
mer’s disease, and this number is ex- 
pected to double by the year 2000. 
When I first came to Congress 6 years 
ago, not a single bill had been intro- 
duced to deal with the problems of 
Alzheimer’s disease. In the 97th Con- 
gress, only 3 bills were introduced. By 
the 98th Congress, the total number 
had jumped to 26, and so far this year, 
18 bills have been introduced. I believe 
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this gives a strong indication of the 
growing awareness and concern of 
Federal legislators about Alzheimer’s 
disease. As policymakers we have fi- 
nally begun to grapple with our role in 
dealing with this affliction, to explore 
ways in which we can promote re- 
search, assure care for victims, and en- 
courage support for their families. 

According to Dr. Zaven Khachatur- 
ian, chief of the Alzheimer’s program 
at the National Institute of Aging, the 
pace of research has been very dra- 
matic since research funding was dou- 
bled to more than $34 million between 
fiscal year 1983 and fiscal year 1984. 

“New discoveries are coming on a 
weekly basis now, not months or years 
but weeks,” Dr. Khachaturian is 
quoted as saying in a recent New York 
Times article. This is indeed an impor- 
tant and exciting development. In the 
meantime, however, one family out of 
three will see a parent succumb to Alz- 
heimer’s. The pressing need remains 
for adequate care of the Alzheimer 
victim and for respite services for the 
caregiver of the dependent. 

Respite is a relatively newly defined 
service area designed to provide care 
for the dependent person while the 
caregiver takes a break from the daily 
responsibilities. Caring for a person 
who has Alzheimer’s disease can be an 
exhausting and often a hopelessly dif- 
ficult job. The patient not only be- 
comes more and more forgetful, the 
victim also becomes frustrated which 
can result in violent outbursts of 
anger. Personality changes often occur 
and can render the person difficult to 
manage. Alzheimer patients tend to 
wander in the daytime as well as 
during the night, allowing the care- 
giver little rest. This leaves the care- 
giver fatigued and depressed. Care- 
givers who are tending a victim all day 
and then regularly have to get up 
during the night to care for the wan- 
dering victim will soon need help 
themselves. 

The caregiver is a vitally important 
link in the home care of Alzheimer’s 
victims and yet, this person has re- 
ceived all too little attention and ap- 
preciation in the past. The caregiving 
responsibility for an Alzheimer victim 
is an enormous task that no person 
should have to do without assistance. 

Legislation which I introduced last 
week and that was included in the 
Economic Equity Act, will begin to ad- 
dress the great need for respite care. 
H.R. 2527 will expand the dependent 
care tax credit and make it refundable 
for those whose tax liability does not 
exceed the credit to which they are 
otherwise entitled. In addition, this 
legislation will provide for a new credit 
for respite care expenses. This credit 
will encourage the full-time care giver 
to seek respite either by hiring some- 
one to come to the home to care for 
the dependent for a few hours a day or 
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a week, or by bringing the dependent 
to an adult day care center. My legisla- 
tion would also permit up to a two 
week stay in an institution in order for 
the care giver to tend to other person- 
al or family affairs. 

The CBS presentation last night was 
difficult to watch. However, as with all 
difficult issues in life, it is better to 
fact the problems head on and learn 
more about them, than it is to pretend 
they do not exist. One day each of us 
may be forced to confront the devas- 
tating problem of becoming a victim or 
having to care for one. Because every 
third family can expect a parent to de- 
velop Alzheimer’s, it is vitally impor- 
tant that we unite in confronting Alz- 
heimer’s disease from every aspect in- 
cluding research, education, treatment 
and supportive services.@ 


A DEMOCRATIC ALTERNATIVE: 
FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY WITH 
FAIRNESS 


HON. EDWARD F. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


e@ Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
November voters sent an emphatic 
message to Washington. They wanted 
the deficit cut, and they wanted it cut 
without a tax increase. They wanted 
Federal spending, both defense and 
nondefense, curbed in a reasonable 
way. They wanted many domestic pro- 
grams trimmed, but few eliminated. 

In short, Americans demanded two 
things from their representatives: 
fiscal responsibility and fairness. Two 
weeks ago, the Senate passed a budget 
that achieved the first of these goals, 
but fell far short of the second. The 
democratically controlled House 
Budget Committee has produced a 
plan that achieves both. 

The House budget package matches 
the Republican Senate’s toughness on 
the deficit, but it does so in a way con- 
sistent with a Democratic commitment 
to fairness. With this budget, Demo- 
crats can demonstrate something they 
haven’t shown in some time: The abili- 
ty to construct realistic and positive 
alternatives to Republican policies. 

The House budget resolution equals 
the Senate budget in deficit reduction, 
with a cut of $56 billion in fiscal 1986. 
Over 3 years, the budget plan would 
save $259 billion, shrinking the deficit 
to $124 billion (2.5 percent of GNP) by 
fiscal 1988. 

The House Budget Committee 
achieved this reduction without a tax 
increase through a “freeze plus” ap- 
proach. The committee began by 
freezing funding for defense and dis- 
cretionary domestic spending at 1985 
levels. Then it went on to make fur- 
ther cuts in nondefense programs. 

Under the House plan, many pro- 
grams often touted as Democratic 
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sacred cows are slated for funding 
cuts, Amtrak subsidies are reduced by 
10 percent. The budget for the Small 
Business Administration receives a 20- 
percent cut. Funding for community 
development block grants is lowered 
by 10 percent. General revenue shar- 
ing is cut back by 25 percent and then 
eliminated. 

These cuts are not easy to make, and 
they won’t be very popular in some 
places. But their inclusion in the 
House budget plan demonstrates that 
Democrats are capable of making the 
hard choices needed to attack the defi- 
cit. With fairness as the goal, Demo- 
crats have faced up to the need to take 
action across the board—including 
cuts in programs supported by their 
traditional constituencies. 

When the Budget Committee began 
its work in January, Chairman BILL 
Gray announced that every option 
would be considered—except a tax in- 
crease. When some Representatives 
called for a minimum corporate tax, 
Chairman Gray wisely put his foot 
down and kept the budget plan free of 
revenue measures. A corporate tax 
should be used only to further reduce 
personal tax rates. The deficit must be 
tackled through spending cuts. 

The result of the committee’s delib- 
erations is a budget proposal that 
takes as big a chunk out of the deficit 
as the Senate budget does, but spreads 
the pain of deficit reduction more 
fairly. 

Spending cuts are distributed 
evenly—51 percent to 49 percent—be- 


tween the Pentagon and domestic pro- 
grams. After a 1-year authorization 


freeze, defense spending receives 
annual increases of 3-percent above in- 
flation; even with the spending au- 
thorization freeze, outlays on defense 
will increase by $15 billion. On the do- 
mestic side, reductions are spread 
among a range of constituencies and 
regions. 

Beyond these careful balancings, the 
House budget proposal expresses the 
Democratic Party’s—and the American 
people’s—commitment to fairness in a 
number of important ways. 

First, the plan preserves all retire- 
ment cost-of-living adjustments 
[COLA’s] in full: Social Security, civil 
service and military retirement, and 
veterans’ benefits. What tax increases 
had been for the Democrats, cuts in 
Social Security have become for the 
Republicans—something to lean on 
when you are unwilling to make deep 
enough cuts in programmatic spend- 
ing. The Democrats, however, learned 
their lesson and kept tax increases out 
of the budget proposal. By eliminating 
the Social Security COLA, Republi- 
cans showed that they have failed to 
learn an equivalent lesson. By preserv- 
ing the Social Security COLA the 
Democrats keep a promise to the 
American people—of all generations— 
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that the President and the Senate 
have callously broken. 

The House budget proposal also pre- 
serves the integrity of Medicare. The 
plan does extend the freeze on fees for 
doctors and hospitals. That freeze con- 
tinues the struggle to get medical care 
inflation under control. But, unlike 
the Senate budget, the House plan 
doesn’t call for further cuts that 
would increase premiums or reduce 
benefits for recipients. 

The House budget package protects 
the essential needs of the young as 
well as the old. Although the plan 
does not increase funding for educa- 
tion and training programs, it leaves 
these programs unscathed by outright 
cuts. 

Finally, the House proposal doesn’t 
leave the poor out in the cold. For 4 
years, programs to assist the poor 
have been slashed. The American 
people may have supported many of 
these cuts, because they wanted waste 
and fraud eliminated and because they 
wanted dependency reduced. By now, 
though, these programs are widely, 
and correctly, perceived to have been 
stripped to the bone. The House 
budget thus maintains them at cur- 
rent levels. 

Too often in the last few years, 
Democrats have fallen into the intel- 
lectually lazy stance of an opposition 
party. They have simply poked holes 
in the administration’s policies with- 
out offering viable alternatives. The 
House budget proposal breaks with 
this pattern. It provides an encourag- 
ing sign that the Democrats are ready 
to be the party of government again.e 


NAMIBIAN NATURAL 
RESOURCES PROTECTION ACT 


HON. MAJOR R. OWENS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
joined with Congresswoman ScHROE- 
DER today in introducing the Namibian 
Natural Resources Protection Act. 
This measure is needed to protect Na- 
mibia’s resources until that land is fi- 
nally free of the colonial yoke which 
has burdened it. 

In 1878, Walvis Bay was claimed by 
the British and it was annexed to the 
Cape Colony in 1884. The Berlin Con- 
ference of 1884 then decreed that the 
terrority would become a German Pro- 
tectorate. The German period was 
characterized by exploitation of the 
mineral wealth and the decimation of 
the indigenous population. 

At the conclusion of World War I, 
German “possessions” in Africa were 
“reassigned.” South Africa occupied 
Namibia during the war and sought 
annexation at the conclusion. South 
Africa was denied annexation by the 
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League of Nations, but Namibia 
became a mandate territory under the 
administration of South Africa. South 
Africa was supposed to administer the 
territory for the benefit of the inhab- 
itants. However, South Africa’s admin- 
istration was characterized by exploi- 
tation of the natural resources and 
subjugation of the people. This proc- 
ess was brutal. When Namibians re- 
fused to pay a South African dog tax, 
the South African Air Force was used 
to bomb them into submission. 

After World War II, South Africa 
sought U.N. consent to the incorpora- 
tion of Namibia. South Africa claimed 
that the inhabitants sought incorpora- 
tion. The U.N. General Assembly 
denied permission for incorporation 
and asked South Africa to put the ter- 
ritory under the U.N. Trusteeship 
System. South Africa refused and con- 
tinued to rule the territory. In 1948, 
when the National Party came to 
power, they argued that the mandate 
system had ended with the League of 
Nations and they proceeded to annex 
the territory in fact. Whites were 
granted South African citizenship and 
apartheid was established. Repeated 
attempts by the United Nations to get 
South Africa to comply with interna- 
tional supervision of Namibia failed. 
In 1966, the U.N. General Assembly 
revoked South Africa’s mandate over 
Namibia [Resolution 2145]. The reso- 
lution also declared that the people of 
Namibia had a right to self-determina- 
tion. This process changed South Afri- 
ca’s status in Namibia from a legal 
mandate to an illegal occupation. 

Today, South Africa continues to il- 
legally occupy Namibia. South Africa 
continues to exploit the mineral re- 
sources of that land and South Africa 
has imposed the evil of apartheid on 
the people. We may not be able to ad- 
dress the oppression of the people of 
Namibia directly, but the time has 
come to take the profit out of that op- 
pression. The Namibian Natural Re- 
sources Protection Act will begin the 
process of cutting off the profits to 
those who would oppress, exploit, and 
deny self-determination to Namibia. 

The Namibian Natural Resources 
Protection Act will prohibit the taking 
of resources from Namibia without the 
express permission of the U.N. Council 
on Namibia; authorizes the President 
to issue regulations, licenses, and 
orders to carry out the act; establishes 
monetary penalties for the removal of 
resources; directs the President to 
enter into negotiations with other na- 
tions to prevent the removal of re- 
sources from Namibia; holds individ- 
uals responsible, in accordance with 
international law, to any future Na- 
mibian Government in the event that 
they remove resources and provides 
for effectiveness of the act in 180 days 
and for termination of the act when 
Namibia achieves intérnationally rec- 
ognized independence. 
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This, Mr. Speaker, is a beginning—a 
beginning which will support and en- 
courage the process of self-determina- 
tion for Namibia through sanctions 
which make its continued subjugation 
unprofitable. It is my hope that we 
will be able to convince South Africa 
of the virtue in ending its occupation 
of Namibia by removing the benefits 
which are now flowing to those who 
oppress that land.e 


OLDER AMERICANS MONTH 
HON. TOBY ROTH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


e Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased the month of May has again 
been proclaimed as “Older Americans 
Month.” The traditional commemora- 
tion allows each of us to recognize the 
many and invaluable contributions 
senior citizens have made to our fami- 
lies, communities, States, and Nation. 

This year’s Older Americans Month 
holds extra-special meaning, for 1985 
is a year of milestone anniversaries. 
The Social Security Act, which has 
been successful in improving the 
standard of living among the elderly, 
is 50 years old this year. 

Twenty years ago, legislation that 
created the Medicare and Medicaid 
programs was signed into law. 

Finally, 1985 is the 20th anniversary 
of the enactment of the Older Ameri- 
cans Act. This initiative established an 
aging network, which has coordinated 
and provided basic social and human 
services to tens of millions of older 
adults. The objective is to help older 
Americans preserve their dignity and 
remain self-sufficient and independ- 
ent. 

Independence, the cornerstone of 
our Nation, has prompted the theme 
of this year’s celebration of Older 
Americans Month: “Help Yourself to 
Independence.” Whenever I return to 
my home State, I have the opportuni- 
ty to meet with senior citizens who are 
maintaining their independence vigor- 
ously and creatively in a variety of 
ways, such as retirement communities, 
hobby groups, adult day-care centers, 
volunteer work, community service 
employment, congregate and home-de- 
livered meals, and home health care. 

This year the Federal budget deficit 
overshadows all other legislative 
policy issues. The rising budget deficit 
threatens senior citizens as well- as 
younger generations. Large and grow- 
ing deficits endanger the economy and 
the financial support for programs 
like Social Security, Medicare, and the 
Older Americans Act. 

We all oppose an economic slow- 
down. With its lower employment and 
investment opportunities, or high 
rates of inflation, a slowdown erodes 
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the purchasing power of senior citi- 
zens, who often live on limited or fixed 
incomes. We must not forget that the 
soaring rates of inflation and large tax 
increases of the 1970’s hit older Ameri- 
cans harder than any other group. 

Finally, older people, I am con- 
vinced, do not wish to see a huge 
public debt passed to their children 
and grandchildren. 

For these reasons, the deficit prob- 
lem must be addressed in a responsible 
and fair way that recognizes how the 
needed sacrifices are distributed in 
terms of those who can afford or 
cannot afford to make them. 

We cannot ask senior citizens, who 
have given so much of themselves 
during some of the toughest years our 
Nation has faced, to shoulder the 
burden of deficit reduction. Many 
older Americans are heavily dependent 
on the benefits from Social Security. A 
reduction in benefits for these people 
is completely unacceptable, and I will 
oppose any such action. 

I will also oppose burdensome in- 
creases in Medicare cost-sharing and 
premium amounts, because such in- 
creases have the most adverse effect 
on those beneficiaries least able to 
afford them. Our goal has been and 
continues to be good quality health 
care for older Americans at a price 
they can afford. 

By the year 2030, an estimated 21 
percent of all Americans will be over 
the age of 65. This means the number 
of people 65 years or older will in- 
crease from 28 to 65 million in 45 
years. These figures foreshadow nu- 
merous challenges that our society 
will address. I am optimistic because 
tremendous opportunities lie ahead. 
The wisdom, patience and dedication 
that accompany maturity are the es- 
sential elements in solving problems 
and realizing dreams. 

Senior citizens are an enormous 
asset to America. Their abilities and 
experience are a significant human re- 
source which can be called on to help 
resolve problems in the community 
and the country. Holding great poten- 
tial at any age, a person’s mind is a 
terrible thing to waste. 

I am proud to participate in the 
public salute to older Americans, who 
have devoted and continue to devote 
their knowledge, energy and time to 
the betterment of ourselves and our 
country.@ 


ACE AND JOSIE ALAGNA 
CELEBRATE 40TH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1985 
@ Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
deep sense of pride and happiness that 
I rise today to pay tribute to two spe- 
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cial people who will celebrate their 
40th wedding anniversary on June 3 of 
this year—Ace and Josie Alagna. I 
have known them for nearly half a 
century, and consider myself fortunate 
to count them among my closest per- 
sonal friends. 

Ace Alagna is the publisher of the 
Italian Tribune News, yet it was as a 
photographer that he first gained the 
reputation for excellence that he 
enjoys. A great deal of history passed 
through Ace’s camera lens, and he has 
chronicled some of the historic events 
of our time. As one whose early career 
in politics has been captured forever 
by “Ace Alagna Photos,” I am very 
grateful for his artistic talents. 

As publisher of the Italian Tribune 
News, Ace provides news, information, 
features, and opinion on issues of in- 
terest to everyone. Fiercely proud of 
his Italian heritage, Ace continues to 
speak out against discrimination and 
prejudice against Italian-Americans 
whenever it occurs. He brings the 
same sense of outrage when he sees 
any form of discrimination and unfair- 
ness in society. 

Ace is truly a humanitarian as well, 
having been responsible for the con- 
struction of day care centers in areas 
of Italy that were destroyed by earth- 
quakes. He headed up the Italian Trib- 
une News Earthquake Relief program 
in 1976, and then again in 1981 he saw 
to it that the project in Palomonte, 
Italy, became a reality. 

The recipient of countless awards 
and honors for his civic and charitable 
activities, Ace Alagna is a fixture in 
our community who has dedicated 
himself to his fellow citizens and to 
his family. He and Josie are the proud 
parents of four daughters—Marion, 
Camille, Joan and Barbara; and are 
the grandparents of Jeffrey, Sissy, 
Kimmy, Teddy, Christina, Jason and 
Damon. 

I know my colleagues will want to 
join me in saluting Ace and Josie on 
this very special occasion. I offer my 
best wishes for many more years of 
health and happiness.@ 


DEATH PENALTY FOR “ALL” COP 
KILLERS 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I introduced a bill, H.R. 2531, to 
withhold certain Federal funding from 
those States that fail to adopt a death 
penalty statute for criminals convicted 
of willfully killing a law enforcement 
officer. I authored this ‘measure 
during National Police Week—May 12- 
18—an annual event that dates back to 
1963. 

Under my bill, a State would lose 
their share of Federal “crime preven- 
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tion, control, or reduction” funds 
unless they have a death penalty stat- 
ute in effect for persons convicted of 
“willfully killing a law enforcement of- 
ficer.” States would be given up to 3 
years to comply with this condition 
before they would lose any Federal 
funding. 

According to an FBI report, 20 out 
of the 70 police murders in 1984 were 
committed in 18 U.S. jurisdictions that 
have no death penalty for the crime. 

Simply put, it is ludicrous to reward 
States with Federal help in the fight 
against crime if those same States do 
not even have laws to protect our 
front line of defense against crime— 
the law enforcement officer. A death 
penalty for the murders of police offi- 
cers is not only just punishment, but it 
is an effective deterrent to others. 

Consider, for example, that the 
State of Florida, which does not have 
a death penalty for killing a police of- 
ficer, had more police murders in 
1984—six—than any other State. My 
home State of New York, which has 
no death penalty in effect for any 
crime, tied for second in the number 
of police murders in 1984 with five. 

Other jurisdictions without a death 
penalty statute for killing a police offi- 
cer are Alaska, Connecticut, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Hawaii, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

States are now benefiting from ap- 
proximately $6.5 billion in Federal 
funds that are currently being spent 
on a variety of criminal justice-related 
activities, such as drug enforcement, 
criminal investigations, and law en- 
forcement training. The purpose of 
my bill is not to deny States this vital 
assistance. Instead, it seeks to bolster 
our overall crime prevention effort by 
better protecting our police officers. 

It is grossly unfair to ask our Na- 
tion’s law enforcement personnel to 
sacrifice their lives and then turn 
around and spare the lives of their 
killers. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
insert the full text of H.R. 2531: 

H.R. 2531 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, no 
appropriated funds shall be make available 
to a State for crime prevention, control, or 
reduction, if such State does not have in 
effect a provision of law imposing the death 
penalty for willfully killing a law enforoe- 
ment officer in the course of or because of 
the official duties of such law enforcement 
officer. 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act, the term— 

(1) “law enforcement officer” means an 
officer or employee of the United States or 
of a State who has authority under applica- 
ble law to enforce the criminal laws of the 
United States or a State; and 

(2) “State” means a State of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
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monwealth of Puerto Rico, and any terri- 
tory or possession of the United States. 

Sec. 3. This Act shall apply with respect to 
fiscal years beginning with the third fiscal 
year after the fiscal year in which this Act 
is enacted. 


A TRIBUTE TO BEN KESSLER 
HON. ROBERT J. MRAZEK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


è Mr. MRAZEK. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to pay tribute to two extraordi- 
nary members of the Long Island com- 
munity. On June 2, 1985, the members 
of Congregation Beth Sholom of Min- 
eola, NY, will honor their president 
Ben Kessler and his wife Marilyn for 
their outstanding service to their con- 
gregation and to the community at 
large. I'd like to take this opportunity 
to bring to your attention some of 
their many remarkable accomplish- 
ments. 

Ben Kessler was born 60 years ago in 
Brooklyn, NY, where he graduated 
from Erasmus High School. Since 
then, he has become a leading commu- 
nity and business leader on Long 
Island. He joined Congregation Beth 
Shalom 30 years ago and has labored 
unceasingly on its behalf. In 1979, he 
was elected to the Board of Directors 
of Congregation Beth Sholom, and 
subsequently, was named its president. 
He has served the congregation in a 
variety of areas, perhaps most notably 
by working to execute a program to re- 
store the synagogue. He is determined 
to see that the congregation prospers 
and maintains its position as an impor- 
tant center of the Jewish community 
in Mineola. 

Ben is also a notable business leader, 
serving as president of Holland Associ- 
ates, a family-owned business with his 
brother Sy. He is a member and guest 
lecturer of the National Premium 
Sales Executive and winner of their 
1983-84 program of the year award. 
With his brother, he was profiled in a 
1984 Newsday interview in recognition 
of their success in the premium and 
incentive field. Ben was also a found- 
ing member and president of the 
Inter-Island Rifle & Pistol Club of 
Westbury and a past director of the 
Auxiliary Policemen of Westbury. 

Marilyn Kessler has also been an 
active leader in the Long Island 
Jewish community. A member of Ha- 
dassah, she has served on the member- 
ship committee, the fundraising com- 
mittee, the Youth Aliya and helped to 
edit the Hadassah bulletin. She served 
as an editor of the temple paper and 
art director for the temple journal. 
She is an active member of ORT, for 
which she has served as a fundraising 
chairwoman. She has been a leading 
member of Congregation Beth Sholom 
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for the past 30 years and has served 
the congregation in many respects, in- 
cluding organizing pool parties for the 
temple, arranging dinner dances for 
the congregation, and acting as cook 
and caterer for numerous temple func- 
tions. She is presently writing a cook 
book for a temple fundraiser. 

Marilyn also pursues a number of 
hobbies including needlepoint, rug 
hooking, sewing, cooking, and garden- 
ing. She maintains a special interest in 
the environment and wildlife, and calls 
herself an avid birdwatcher. She has 
also served as a cub scout den mother. 

Mr. Speaker, I think you will agree 
that it is fitting that we pay tribute 
today to Ben and Marilyn Kessler. I 
am fortunate to have the opportunity 
to offer my own personal sense of 
gratitude to them for their outstand- 
ing contributions to the Long Island 
community. I wish them the best for 
the future as they continue to serve 
Congregation Beth Sholom and the 
Mineola area. 


FEDERAL FUNDING FOR MASS 
TRANSIT VEHICLES’ OVER- 
HAUL PROGRAM 


HON. WILLIAM O. LIPINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 
@ Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 


May 15, I introduced legislation that 
would make Federal funding available 


under UMTA section 3 and nine pro- 
grams for major vehicle overhauls. 

During the past 4 years, Federal 
funding for mass transit has been con- 
tinually cut. Transit systems all across 
the Nation have had to scramble to 
find other methods of raising funds to 
maintain operating levels at current 
levels of service. When there has been 
a shortfall of revenues, various vehicle 
overhaul work and capital projects 
have had to be deferred. 

Federal funding for major rail vehi- 
cle overhauls is a cost-effective and 
worthwhile endeavor that will main- 
tain the dependable and efficient oper- 
ation of rail vehicles and buses. An 
overhaul of a rail vehicle involves the 
total rehabilitation of the vehicle. 
Even though most rail vehicles have a 
useful minimum life of 25 years, that 
period only applies to the life of the 
vehicle body and frame, and not to 
major subcomponent parts which last 
for much shorter durations. 

Without periodic overhauls, the only 
alternative available is to wait until a 
component fails or until its scheduled 
replacement dates come due. This re- 
sults in a longer downtime for repairs 
and a lower vehicle availability to 
meet service requirements. The cycle 
continues as cars break down more 
often. Those that do run receive great- 
er usage, deteriorate more rapidly, and 
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fail sooner. This circle of deterioration 
and failures cannot be broken without 
a complete rehabilitation program to 
simultaneously restore the compo- 
nents of the rail vehicle to a like-new 
condition periodically during the life 
of a vehicle’s body and frame. 

Federal funding to transit systems 
for a vehicle overhaul program would 
keep the vehicle failure rate within 
reasonable bounds in a cost-effective 
manner. Many savings can be achieved 
in an overhaul program that are un- 
available under the incremental re- 
placement approach. It must be kept 
in mind that any program that only 
replaces parts when they fail con- 
demns the subsystems to continuous 
failure and high maintenance costs. A 
program that would only replace parts 
at some predetermined natural life 
point results in constant replacement 
activities, as all the parts have differ- 
ent lives. Both programs require addi- 
tional man-hours and facilities to ac- 
commodate periodic scheduled re- 
placements, and system or part 
changeouts, and unscheduled trouble- 
shooting and repair. 

My legislation will direct UMTA to 
make a commitment of capital funds 
for the periodic, major overhaul of 
transit rolling stock prior to the end of 
the rolling stock's useful life. Federal 
transportation policy has been geared 
more to pushing local jurisdictions to 
fund more of their transit needs and 
to rely less on the Federal Govern- 
ment. Now that we have a dedicated 
portion of the Highway Trust Fund 
for mass transit, we have the resources 
available to fund an overhaul pro- 
gram. UMTA’s current policy on major 
vehicle overhauls will doom my transit 
authority in Chicago as well as many 
other transit systems to provide ineffi- 
cient and undependable transit service 
to their communities. Transit systems 
are attempting to function with less 
Federal assistance for operating and 
capital construction, however, I feel 
that the Federal Government does 
have a responsibility to help transit 
systems take cost-effective measures 
to help reduce their costs of operating. 
A federally funded vehicle overhaul 
program will help accomplish this and 
I urge all of my colleagues to join me 
in cosponsoring this legislation.e 


MARTIN A. DURKIN, DIRECTOR 
OF THE CARPENTER’S JOINT 
APPRENTICESHIP COUNCIL OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


HON. ROBERT A. BORSKI 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1985 
e Mr. BORSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
pay tribute to Mr. Martin A. Durkin 
for his 25 years of dedicated service as 
director of the Carpenter’s Joint Ap- 
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prenticeship Committee of Philadel- 
phia. 

Marty Durkin has had a long and 
highly distinguished career as a car- 
penter. Not only has he exemplified 
the best technical skills of his craft, he 
has throughout his service proved an 
effective and respected leader, and a 
very capable administrator. 

Mr. Durkin served in the Navy in 
World War II before he became a car- 
penter. He saw duty with the 3rd and 
5th Fleets in the Pacific and in the Oc- 
cupation Force in Japan. He earned 
the Pacific Theater Ribbon with six 
bronze stars and the Philippine Lib- 
eration Medal. 

Mr. Durkin has been a member of 
the Carpenters Local Union 122 since 
1947, and has been a certified journey- 
man since 1949. For 33 of his 38 years 
in the union he has served in its lead- 
ership. From 1955 to 1961 he was the 
local’s representative to the American 
Federation of Labor. In 1980 he was 
elected president of the Carpenter’s 
District Council. 

On June 22d of this year, the con- 
tractors and locals who make up the 
Joint Apprenticeship Committee of 
Philadelphia will honor Marty Durkin 
for his 25 years of service on that 
body. His work there has been charac- 
teristic of the leadership and integrity 
he has brought to his every endeavor. 
I wish to join with these people in 
honoring Marty Durkin, to commend 
him as an example to us all, and to 
pay tribute to a successful career of 
excellence, dedication and service. 


IN HONOR OF WILLIAM T. 
WHISENHUNT, JR. 


HON. ESTEBAN EDWARD TORRES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Mr. TORRES. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
commemorate a friend and constituent 
of mine, Mr. William T. Whisenhunt, 
Jr. Tom, as his friends call him, is re- 
tiring from the Los Angeles Police De- 
partment. He will be missed. 

Tom Whisenhunt has had a distin- 
guished career in public service. A 20- 
year veteran in the Los Angeles Police 
Department, Tom has spent the last 6 
years as officer-in-charge in the De- 
partment’s Discovery Unit. Tom will 
be missed by his fellow workers be- 
cause of his obvious talent as an offi- 
cer, and for his commitment to assist 
people. As a public servant, Tom Whi- 
senhunt has gone the extra mile—vol- 
unteering for political campaigns, 
serving as a member of numerous Bar 
Associations, and working for impor- 
tant community issues. 

I know Tom best from his activities 
as a leader of the Coalition of West 
Covina Homeowners’ Association. I 
hope he does not retire from that posi- 
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tion as well. He has led all efforts in 
alerting a community to health dan- 
gers caused by a hazardous waste land- 
fill. Even when few were listening, 
Tom Whisenhunt was there trying to 
protect the community. There are few 
people in the world who are willing to 
take an issue, fight the wealthy and 
powerful, and win the battle. Those 
characteristics—protecting the com- 
munity and fighting for the under- 
dog—are what we want in a police offi- 
cer. I regret that we are losing from 
the Los Angeles Police Department 
such a person as Tom Whisenhunt. 

I congratulate Tom Whisenhunt for 
his past work. With his wife, Sally 
Ann, and his daughter, Tina Maria, 
Tom is guaranteed to have a future 
filled with prosperity, friendship and 
family. My hope is that even as Tom 
retires from the police force, he con- 
tinues to work with me and other 
members of the Homeowners’ Associa- 
tion to make West Covina the most 
beautiful community in Southern Cali- 
fornia.e 


A TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM H. 
WYNN 


HON. WALTER E. FAUNTROY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


e@ Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 23, 1985, at the Touchdown Club 
in Washington, DC, Mr. William H. 
Wynn will be honored by the Shaw 
Community Center Food Committee 
for his many years of community serv- 
ice. 

As the international president of the 
United Food and Commercial Workers 
International Union, AFL-CIO, Mr. 
Wynn provides dynamic leadership to 
1.3 million members. He has effective- 
ly represented the UFCW’s position on 
a wide range of issues including work- 
ers’ rights, safety, and health on the 
job, consumer protection, and nuclear 
freeze. 

A union man since age 17, Mr. Wynn 
rose through the ranks. His first union 
position was in 1954, as business repre- 
sentative for the Retail Clerks Local 
37 in South Bend, IN. He has since 
held jobs at the local, regional, and 
international union levels. In 1976, he 
was elected international secretary- 
treasurer of the retail clerks, and in 
1977, he became international presi- 
dent. 

With the creation of the United 
Food and Commercial Workers Inter- 
national Union in 1979, Mr. Wynn was 
the unanimous choice for president. 
As an AFL-CIO vice president, a 
member of the Federation Council, a 
member of the labor federation’s Mar- 
itime Trades, Food and Beverage 
Trades, and Industrial Union Depart- 
ments, and on the boards of trustees 
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of the American Institute for Free 
Labor Development and the Asian 
American Free Labor Institute, Mr. 
Wynn consistently upholds the labor's 
position. 

In addition to his many other re- 
sponsibilities, Mr. Wynn is a faithful 
supporter of the Shaw Community 
Center Food Committee. His assist- 
ance over the years has enhanced our 
efforts to supply needy Washington 
families with Thanksgiving baskets. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to join my 
fellow committee members in honor- 
ing a man who has given so much to 
our community.e 


THE RURAL ECONOMY 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to insert my Washington 
Report for Wednesday, May 22, 1985, 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

THE RURAL ECONOMY 


Recent figures show a shocking rate of un- 
employment in sourthern Indiana. Unem- 
ployment is in double figures in 18 of the 21 
counties in the 9th District, and is over 30% 
in one county. In 15 counties, unemploy- 
ment increased despite a nationwide eco- 
nomic recovery. These figures confirm my 
own experience. Every poll I’ve taken of 9th 
District residents indicates an overriding 
concern for job creation, economic opportu- 
nity, and community revitalization. 

Residents of southern Indiana are not 
alone in their preoccupation with economic 
development. Low income, high poverty, mi- 
gration to the cities, inadequate public serv- 
ices, and poor job opportunities are common 
in rural America. While some rural areas 
have boomed, growth has been uneven. Last 
year, the average rural person earned about 
40% less than an urban worker, and in only 
3 of the last 14 years has rural employment 
kept pace with cities. 

In the 1970s, rural America seemed to be 
on the rebound. For the first time this cen- 
tury, rural areas grew faster than cities. Ex- 
pansion in the national economy, and the 
decline of agriculture, mining and forestry, 
led to diversification in the rural economy. 
Many firms liked the trainable, productive 
and less expensive rural workers, New indus- 
tries meant more jobs and higher income 
for rural workers, which in turn created op- 
portunities in supportive services. 

These new industries brought a measure 
of prosperity, but they also exposed rural 
communities to changes in the business 
cycle. Many rural communities have only 
one or two job-producing enterprises, and if 
these enterprises falter, the community suf- 
fers. Major economic developments, like an 
overvalued dollar and deregulation of the 
transportation and other industries, subject- 
ed rural areas to abrupt market changes. 
Farmers and small businesses feel the pinch 
of high interest and exchange rates. During 
recessions, layoffs disrupt the incomes of 
rural families, reducing their spending 
power and sending ripples though an entire 
community. 

We urgently need to create in rural Amer- 
ica productive and creative enterprises. The 
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problems of the cities and the problems of 
rural America are not two problems but one. 
It is not in our best interest to depopulate 
rural and small town America and build 
bigger metropolitan complexes. We must 
begin at once to assess the prospects for 
rural growth, and take steps to bring it 
about. 

In my view, strong growth in rural Amer- 
ica depends, in a word, on investment: in 
people; in knowledge; in public facilities; in 
plants and equipment. Many rural areas 
lack these facilities, as well as opportunities 
oa superior education, culture, and recrea- 
tion. 

Good schools at all levels of the educa- 
tional system are vital. They assure business 
a well-educated and trainable workforce for 
an increasingly specialized job market, and 
encourage people to stay and work in areas 
that offer high quality education to their 
children. Even when unemployment is high, 
jobs go unfilled because prospective employ- 
ees lack the necessary skills. 

Improvements are needed in roads, 
bridges, airports, water and sewer systems, 
communications and other physical support 
systems. Keeping these systems in good 
shape helps draw industry and create jobs; 
neglecting them will reduce job opportuni- 
ties. We cannot follow a “build it and forget 
it” policy and expect to grow. 

Rural areas can also benefit from invest- 
ment in research and development. For ex- 
ample, our productivity in agriculture will 
be threatened if we cannot develop new 
techniques for preventing soil erosion. In 
Indiana, our excellent colleges and universi- 
ties offer the possibility of promising ven- 
tures with business and industry to deter- 
mine how to respond to the needs of the 
employer and the unemployed worker. 

These investments will be more managea- 
ble if the private and public sectors split 
their costs. The federal government can 
help. Through the use of loans, loan guar- 
antees, and tax incentives it can stimulate 
and channel investment to rural areas. For 
example, tax and regulatory relief might en- 
courage businesses to locate in underdevel- 
oped “rural enterprise zones,” boost savings 
to encourage investment, or reduce paper- 
work and red tape for businessmen. Federal 
funds can supplement state and local funds 
to support construction and maintenance of 
our infrastructure. Federal research can 
seek ways to adapt technology to the work- 
place, and improve energy conservation and 
resource development. 

We cannot rely on solutions from Wash- 
ington to revitalize rural America. Federal 
programs have often helped, but they will 
not, by themselves, achieve dynamic 
growth. Besides, the Congress increasingly 
reflects the cities and suburbs of America, 
and the political punch of rural America 
has weakened. In only a few congressional 
districts is at least one fourth of the popula- 
tion directly involved in farming. 

I remain optimistic about the prospects 
for growth in southern Indiana. We have 
many advantages that can serve as a base 
for growth. We have unique natural re- 
sources: fertile farmland, good forests, 
ample water, and plentiful supplies of coal. 
We have prosperous industries with the ca- 
pacity to expand. Our workers are produc- 
tive, steady, and reliable. We have a good lo- 
cation, fine schools and universities, and 
adequate public infrastructure. There is less 
crime, congestion and pollution, more open 
space, a greater sense of independence and 
community. After all, Indiana is a pleasant 
place to live. 
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The revitalization of rural Indiana is a 
formidable challenge. It presents us with 
choices about the kinds of investment, both 
public and private, that must be made to 
strengthen economic performance in the 
future. We must commit ourselves to these 
investments without knowing how success- 
ful they will be. The question is whether we 
have the wisdom and the imagination to re- 
spond to this challenge with innovation and 
creativity.e 


THE REAL COST OF DEFENSE 
HON. PETER H. KOSTMAYER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Speaker, 
today in the House we engage in per- 
haps the most important legislative 
debate of the year, the debate on the 
Federal budget for fiscal year 1986. 

Under the able leadership of my col- 
league, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Gray] the House Budget 
Committee has brought forth for our 
adoption a budget which is responsi- 
ble, which is tight, which demands 
savings in various sectors of the Gov- 
ernment, but which is fair, and most 
importantly, addresses the imbalance 
between domestic and military spend- 
ing for which this administration has 
been responsible for the past 4 years. 

My constituents, Mr. Speaker, are 
not in favor of continued waste and 
abuse in the Defense Department, nor 
are they in favor of the pell-mell rush 
to develop and deploy ever more dan- 
gerous nuclear weapons which do not 
enhance our legitimate security needs. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues, Mr. Speaker, a statement I re- 
cently received from one of my con- 
stituents, Paul Zimmerman, of Bucks 
County, PA, which is representative of 
the views of many in my congressional 
district. Paul is an active member of 
the Bucks Alliance for Nuclear Disar- 
mament [BAND] which has been at 
the forefront in fighting for responsi- 
ble defense policies, and in urging re- 
newed negotiations to end the nuclear 
arms race. 

THE REAL Cost OF DEFENSE 

This is a dangerous time for the U.S. econ- 
omy. Over the past four years, the Reagan 
administration has more than doubled Pen- 
tagon spending, without materially enhanc- 
ing our security. At the same time, the 
President has cut some $550 billion in tax 
revenues. The result has been a recent 
boom, now fading, and the amassing of 
more debt under this president than under 
all previous presidents combined. 

Yes, we've lived very well—most of us— 
over the past two years, on borrowed 
money. But, now the effects of the Reagan 
binge are being reflected in an increasingly 
stagnant U.S. economy. Last quarter, we ran 
up a trade deficit of $11 billion. Our dollar 
is high. Our interest rates are high. Our 
gross national product is growing at a feeble 
1.3 percent. After months of ridiculing those 


concerned about the growing deficit as pur- 
veyors of gloom and doom, even the Presi- 
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dent understands the damage his deficit is 
doing. Mr. Reagan is dead right when he 
sees a second recession ahead unless the 
1986 budget starts cutting down on spend- 
ing. But the way he proposes we go about 
such cuts is dead wrong. 

That is why his recent nationally televised 
appeal for public support for his budget did 
not trigger anything near the phone calls 
and telegrams he'd hoped for. Congressman 
Kostmayer tells us that the results in his 
and most other Congressmen’s offices was 
decidedly mixed. It’s easy to understand 
why. The President’s idea of a fair budget is 
to give the Pentagon $26 billion more than 
it spent—and misspent—last year, at the 
cost of a broad range of programs which 
assist the elderly, the middle-class and the 
truly needy. 

We cannot support the budget for two 
reasons. First, it is blatantly unfair. Second, 
it will not contain our ballooning and dan- 
gerous debt. 

On the fairness question, who is being 
asked to bear the brunt of the 50 billion dol- 
lars in spending cuts proposed by the Presi- 
dent’s budget? Not the corporations which 
paid no tax last year. Not the defense con- 
tractors who squandered millions—and also 
did not pay their fair share of revenues. No. 
The President wants to gouge $39 billion 
over the next 3 years from the elderly, de- 
spite his supposedly solemn pledge only 
months ago never to touch the Social Secu- 
rity system. These older Americans, many 
of whom depend entirely on their monthly 
checks for survival, are being asked to suffer 
a 2 percent cut, on top of the 6-months sac- 
rifice of cost of living adjustments they al- 
ready forfeited in 1983. Many of these same 
older Americans will be hurt again by the 
President’s proposed cuts in Medicare. 

Of course, the elderly aren’t the only ones 
being asked to suffer in the name of a mas- 
sive Pentagon increase. Under the 1986 
Reagan budget, hundreds of thousands of 
students, from middle-class homes, would 
have a college education snatched from 
them, as a result of deep cuts in the student 
loan program. Commuters who depend on 
rail transportation to get to and from their 
work would see the modest Federal support 
given our Nation’s train system kicked out 
from them. Displaced workers and victims 
of our changing economy would join the 
army of the permanently unemployed be- 
cause of budget cuts in job training pro- 
grams. The proposed Reagan budget would 
accelerate the flight of family farmers from 
the land. It would cut critical child nutrition 
programs drastically. It would push some 
600,000 more Americans below the poverty 
line. 

The Reagan administration argues that a 
sharp rise in Pentagon spending is necessary 
to keep America strong. But there are many 
ways of defining such strength. I don’t be- 
lieve America is made stronger by under-fi- 
nancing the clean-up of our toxic waste 
sites. I don’t believe America is made strong- 
er by cutting educational opportunity for 
students or nutrition for hungry infants 
while throwing more money at the Penta- 
gon. 

Some argue that Pentagon dollars provide 
much-needed jobs. But, in fact, few areas of 
government spending buy less jobs for the 
buck than the military. High tech defense 
dollars create perhaps 14,000 jobs for every 
$1 billion spent. The same $1 billion spent 
on building hospitals or renovating factories 
provides between 40,000 and 60,000 new 
jobs, many of them for those unskilled 
workers who form the hardcore of our Na- 
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tion’s unemployed. Beyond this, military 
dollars produce weapons that do not feed 
back into our economy, unlike washing ma- 
chines, cars and other products of domestic 
production. So, the added $26 billion for the 
Pentagon proposed by the President would, 
in reality, rob us of money and jobs in the 
civilian sector just when we can least afford 
it. 

I am convinced that an absolute freeze on 
Pentagon spending would enhance our na- 
tional security. For one thing, a freeze on 
defense would save us $32 billion, rather 
than cost us $26 billion. In addition to the 
economies enjoyed from such a freeze, limit- 
ing the Pentagon to last year’s budget of 
$292.6 billion would exercise a long-overdue 
disciplinary effect. For the first time in a 
long time, the Pentagon would be forced to 
tighten its operation, to watch its dollars, to 
eliminate needless bureaucratic layers, to 
terminate inter-service duplication. 

By forcing the Pentagon to tighten its 
belt, along with everyone else, we would en- 
courage a reappraisal of our strategic prior- 
ities. Under President Reagan, we've spent 
more than $1 trillion on defense, much of it 
on top-heavy nuclear hardware. At the same 
time, our commanders complain about a de- 
cline in combat readiness and a shortage of 
those rapid, mobile forces most likely to be 
used in any future conflict. We are told of a 
shortage of spare parts and of weapons sys- 
tems so technologically overloaded that 
they spend half their time being repaired. 
And, of course, we hear of shocking cost 
overruns, outrageously overpriced wrenches, 
coffee pots and toilet seats, and shady pro- 
curement and billing practices. This is the 
wrong time to be throwing an increase of 
$26 billion at the Pentagon. 

Americans are willing to sacrifice for the 
common good, if they believe that sacrifice 
is being equally shared—and is necessary. 
But to sacrifice needed programs to finance 
the MX missile, the B-1 bomber or to 
double to $3.8 billion moneys on the Presi- 
dent’s pipe dream of star wars—no consen- 
sus will form behind that approach. And no 
budget will be passed until the administra- 
tion shows a real willingness to cut the de- 
fense budget, something it has not yet done. 

Unless it does, we run the real risk that no 
budgetary consensus will form at all, that 
amendment after amendment, pushed by 
special interests, will actually increase Fed- 
eral spending, that the deficit crisis will be 
aggravated rather than addressed. If that 
happens, expect a second Reagan recession 
far worse than the first. No rise in defense 
spending is worth that. 


I urge my colleagues to vote for the 
Budget Committee’s freeze on military 
spending as advocated by the Bucks 
Alliance for Nuclear Disarmament.e 


TRIBUTE TO DEL 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


è Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I appreciate this opportunity to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
U.S. Small Business Administration’s 
recent recognition of DEL Manufac- 
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turing Co., of Oxnard, CA, as “Prime 
Contractor of the Year.” 

The story of DEL Manufacturing’s 
success and that of its founder and 
driving force, Manuel M. Delgado, is a 
genuine Horatio Alger story. Manuel 
Delgado was born in 1924 and brought 
up in east Los Angeles. He attended 
the local grammar and high schools 
while working in the family-owned 
grocery store as well as operating his 
own pottery figurine company. 

A decorated veteran of World War 
II, Manuel Delgado joined in partner- 
ship with his father in 1948 to found 
the DEL Manufacturing Co. With the 
initial capital provided by family sav- 
ings, this company engaged initially in 
machining small metal parts. From 
these beginnings, DEL evolved into a 
highly sophisticated metal fabrication 
company producing aerospace prod- 
ucts used for the Lance, Atlas, Delta, 
and Minuteman missiles as well as 
equipment that is in service on the 
Space Shuttle. 

Prior to acceptance in the Small 
Business Administration’s 8-A minori- 
ty business program in 1969, DEL ex- 
perienced difficulty in competing with 
the giants of the defense industry. 
Through the assistance of the SBA 
and hardwork of its owners and em- 
ployees, DEL has grown into a viable 
defense contractor, now providing em- 
ployment to over 250 persons with an 
annual sales volume of $15 million. 
Today, DEL is responsible for supply- 
ing all four branches of the armed 
services with nonexplosive, practice or- 
dinance and corresponding nonincen- 
diary signal cartridges. 

The success of the DEL Manufactur- 
ing Co., and of its founder Manuel 
Delgado has greatly benefited the 
community of Oxnard and Ventura 
County. The Delgado family’s generos- 
ity and exemplary civic involvement 
are well known to those of us who 
reside in Ventura County. It is a great 
pleasure for me to publicly acknowl- 
edge the achievement of DEL Manu- 
facturing and of the Delgado family.e 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE REA 


HON. BILL SCHUETTE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 7, 1985 


è Mr. SCHUETTE. Mr. Speaker, 
many of us today simply take for 
granted the wonderful life we live 
made possible by electricity. We flick 
on the lights, brew our morning 
coffee, open the refrigerator for fresh 
milk, and benefit from a thousand 
other uses of electricity every day 
without giving a thought to the fact 
that this was unheard of just a few 
years ago. 

“It’s Coming—Electricity for You” is 
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a phrase with which most people 
aren’t familiar. But that motto, posted 
all over rural America in the 1930’s, 
meant light out of darkness for mil- 
lions of farm folks: the coming of the 
REA. 

The story of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration is a story that is 
unmatched by any country in any era. 
It is a story of people working togeth- 
er with an overwhelming sense of pur- 
pose as the now-familiar twinkling 
lights of rural America flickered on, 
one-by-one, across the land. 

Besides the luxuries of the modern 
age to which I referred a moment ago, 
the REA has helped to bring rural 
America advanced agricultural tech- 
nology, better medical facilities, and 
uncountable other advancements. Ad- 
ditionally, rural electrification has cre- 
ated many jobs that are now a perma- 
nent part of the rural community. 

This year, we celebrate the 50th an- 
niversary of the REA. As we observe 
this milestone, let us remember the 
first magic glow of lights, the sense of 
wonder, of awe: children—and parents, 
too—running through their homes, 
turning lights on and off, women qui- 
etly weeping as they see their new ap- 
pliances saving them hours of hard 
labor. 

On this half-century anniversary, let 
us look forward with hope and faith in 
the future of rural America as a land 
of opportunity still.e 


KOLYMA MEANS DEATH 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, millions 
around the world know the name 
Bergen-Belsen because it was a Nazi 
concentration camp. The name Ausch- 
witz is also notorious because it was a 
Nazi death camp. But how many rec- 
ognize the name Kolyma? Very few re- 
member what this terrible name 
means. But to the millions who died 
under slave labor conditions in the 
Communist death camps in Kolyma, 
that name meant death. It is distress- 
ing to realize that the American 
people have little or no knowledge of 
this epic tragedy. There are no televi- 
sion miniseries about Kolyma. There 
are no movies in which former Soviet 
officers at Kolyma are tracked down 
and brought to justice. Very few 
people know or care about one of the 
biggest mass murders in history. When 
was the last time you saw celebrities 
picketing the Soviet Embassy over the 
6 million who died in Kolyma? 
Columnist John Lofton has remind- 
ed us of the truth of Kolyma. At this 
point I wish to insert in the RECORD, 
“Kolyma Means Death” by John 
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Lofton, from the Washington Times, 
May 22, 1985. 


KOLYMA MEANS DEATH! 


Among those who knew what was going 
on there, the saying was: “Kolyma znachit 
smert,” which translated to “Kolyma means 
death.” And indeed, for millions, Kolyma 
meant exactly that—death. 

I've been thinking a lot about Kolyma 
lately, particularly since I attended a meet- 
ing of left-wing so-called “peace activists” 
here at which Michele Tingling-Clemmons, 
D.C. coordinator for last month's “Actions 
for Jobs, Peace and Justice,” declared that 
even if the Russians were coming (ha-ha), 
they don’t want anything “so radically dif- 
ferent from what we, as a people, want.” 

Oh? Are those who rule the Soviet Union 
really not all that different from us? Does 
Ms. Tingling-Clemmons know about 
Kolyma? And if she did know, would she 
care? 

According to W.J. Cieslewicz, a Polish pro- 
fessor of mineral economics at the Colorado 
Schools of Mines, Kolyma is a place in Sibe- 
ria where, from 1931 to 1957, between five 
and seven million Latvian, Moldavian, Esto- 
nian, Georgian and other non-Russian slave- 
laborers died while forced to toil in the gold 
mines. Here are some of the horrible things 
revealed by Mr. Cieslewicz in a well-re- 
searched paper about the hundreds of death 
camps run by the Red Army and the NKVD 
terrorist police in this region of the Soviet 
Union: 

After the revolution, as “a final solution,” 
the ruling Communists decided to extermi- 
nate, or at least decimate, different racial 
and ethnic groups by forcing them to mine 
gold in Kolyma. Each prisoner, before he 
died—usually within two years of his arrival 
at the mines—produced between 1.5 to 2 
kilograms of gold for the Russian treasury. 

From the prisons in European Russia, 
these slave-laborers were transported in box 
cars and, during the summer months, by 
boat. Normally, 3,000 to 4,000 prisoners were 
packed into boats build to carry a few hun- 
dred people. In 1939, the prison ship 
“Durma” caught fire while sailing through 
Japanese waters. Japanese ships offered to 
help, but the Russian captain refused and 
instead ordered all prisoners locked beneath 
the deck of the burning vessel. Most burned 
to death or suffocated and their charred 
bodies were dumped into the sea. 

Almost all of the gold mining was done by 
hand. A pick, shovel and wheelbarrow were 
the only tools the laborers had to work 
with, and they worked year-round, even in 
the winter at temperatures of 60 degrees 
below zero Centigrade. During the long 
Arctic nights, prisoners had to blast frozen 
gravel before they could load it on the 
wheelbarrow. In the washing season, from 
mid-May to mid-August, a prisoner’s daily 
norm was 120 full wheelbarrows. 

The prisoners, hungry, cold and dressed in 
rags with shoes improvised from shreds of 
gunny sacks or pieces of old rubber tires, 
toiled in the daylight and at night, 16 hours 
a day. They received 600 to 800 grams of 
bread, hot water in the morning and watery 
soup at night. The dying had their rations 
reduced. 

Most prisoners died at the mines and were 
buried in the gravel. And today, the bodies 
of these victims, usually perfectly preserved 
in the permafrost, are caught daily on drag- 
line buckets and bulldozer blades, interfer- 
ing with the present mechanical re-working 
of these mines. 
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As one surviving worker at these mines 
tells it, here’s what happened when one 
group of 4,000 prisoners got off an unheated 
train in the dead of winter: “The [Red 
Army] soldiers walked down the train, re- 
moving seals and unbarring freight cars and 
ordering: All out! We stumbled out in the 
shrieking, whipping wind and a sub-zero 
temperature made us gulp and gasp. . . . We 
shivered uncontrollably. It was the second 
week of December and Siberia was frost- 
bound in winter. We met it ill-clad only in a 
pair of trousers, canvas shoes and a thin 
cotton blouse. ... 

“Only on the third day, in the open potato 
field buried under two feet of snow, the pris- 
oners were given an issue of winter cloth- 
ing. .. . On the fourth day drove into the 
field a whole convoy of some 60 powerful 
lorries. . . Soldiers were detailed into sec- 
tions of about 20 men, each section disposed 
to guard 100 prisoners strung two abreast 
behind each lorry. . . . From each lorry was 
uncoiled a length of heavy steel chain. A 
soldier walked between the two men at the 
head of each column, forcing them apart, 
and then walked through the middle cleav- 
ing the prisoners into single lines. Other sol- 
diers followed him running out the 
chain. ... 

“Then 50 men a side, we were handcuffed 
to the chain by one wrist. The forward end 
of each chain was secured to a string hook 
attached to each lorry. The troops piled 
quickly into the back of the lorry. We were 
ready to start. The procession began to 
move, the lorry at the head setting the 
pace. .. . We trudged non-stop through the 
first night for 12 hours or more.” 

These chained prisoners were forced to 
march more than 1,000 miles through snow 
for two months in the Siberian winter, 
north from Irkutsk to death camp No. 303 
on the Lena River. 

And just as there are “useful idiots” 
(Lenin's phrase) serving the cause of com- 
munism today, there were “useful idiots” 
then. When FDR's vice president, Henry 
Wallace, visited one of the Kolyma death 
camps in 1943, he wrote later of this region: 
“In North Siberia today Russians have de- 
veloped urban life comparable in general to 
that of our own northwestern states and 
Alaska.” 

“Life” magazine ran an article in 1943 
which likened the thugs who ran the 
Kolyma gulags to our own FBI. And in De- 
cember of 1944, “National Geographic” pub- 
lished a long piece by Prof. Owen Lattimore, 
who called the Kolyma death camp organi- 
zation “a combination of Hudson's Bay 
Company and the TVA.” He said of the 
commandant of these death camps—his 
host, and an NKVD general—that this 
tyrant and his wife “have a trained and sen- 
sitive interest in art and music and a deep 
sense of civic responsibility.” 

Sorry, Ms. Tingling-Clemmons. What the 
Soviets want may not be that radically dif- 
ferent from what you want. But what they 
stand for is radically different from what I 
want, and from what I think most other 
Americans want.e@ 
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FOODS ARE NOT DRUGS ACT OF 
1985 


HON. WILLIAM E. DANNEMEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am introducing a bill which 
would define when the Food and Drug 
Administration would regulate par- 
ticular products as foods as opposed to 
when they would be subject to the 
standards applied to drugs. 

There is a growing awareness that 
foods may assist in the prevention and 
treatment of certain diseases and 
other health conditions. The National 
Cancer Institute [NCI] has released 
information indicating that good nu- 
tritional habits and the consumption 
of certain foods have a preventive 
effect on cancer. The relationship be- 
tween diet and disease has long been 
recognized and it is time our laws re- 
flect it. 

As an example, the National Cancer 
Institute recently released scientific 
evidence that bran will aid in the pre- 
vention of colon cancer. Kellogs ran 
an advertisement to that effect on the 
back of cereal boxes which resulted in 
an aborted FDA investigation into 
bran’s possible status as a drug. Label- 
ing bran as a drug because of the Kel- 
logs ad, or anything like it, is patently 
absurd. 

In addition, foods containing vitamin 
C have been widely acknowledged as 
useful in preventing scurvy since 1795 
and yet citrus growers cannot make 
that claim about their product with- 
out potentially having citrus classified 
as a drug. 

Current FDA regulations prohibit a 
manufacturer or distributor of food 
from making claims that their product 
will prevent, cure, or mitigate disease 
unless they comply with existing FDA 
drug regulations. These regulations in- 
hibit food manufacturers from making 
true and useful claims to the public 
about the beneficial health effects of 
their foods because of the prohibitive 
costs—up to $70 million—and time con- 
straints—up to 10 years—involved in 
obtaining permission from FDA to 
market foods as drugs. 

The main purpose of this bill is to 
exclude foods from the definition of 
drugs when such foods are truthfully 
promoted or offered for sale in the di- 
agnosis, cure, mitigation, treatment, or 
prevention of disease. In addition, this 
bill seeks to shift the burden of proof 
from the food manufacturer to the 
FDA in determining whether a food is 
being falsely hailed as curative. This 
will give consumers the widest possible 
freedom of choice in determining their 
own diet and health strategies. 

Recognizing the significance of this 
change, the Foods Are Not Drugs Act 
of 1985 strengthens safeguards against 
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false and misleading advertising 
present in the Food, Drug and Cosmet- 
ic Act by adding a prohibition on oral 
misrepresentations. The act already 
contains a prohibition against false or 
misleading labeling. 

It is my hope that this bill may 
hasten the day when more people will 
be made aware of the powers of good 
nutrition and use foods to help pre- 
vent illness. As a member of the 
Energy and Commerce Subcommittee 
on Health and the Environment, I 
intend to advocate this and similar 
measures which recognize and pro- 
mote the link between good food and 
good health.e 


LUTHER BOLTON CELEBRATES 
50 YEARS OF SERVICE TO FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT 


HON. WEBB FRANKLIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Mr. FRANKLIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to participate recently in cere- 
monies that honored one of the out- 
standing civil servants of this country. 

Luther Bolton of Greenwood, MS, 
celebrated 50 years of service to the 
Federal Government on April 16. He 
began his career as an employee of the 
Farm Credit Administration, and then 
joined the Social Security Administra- 
tion on December 7, 1936, just 15 
months after President Roosevelt 
signed the Social Security Act into 
law. He became the district manager 
for a nine-county area served by the 
Greenwood, MS, office in November 
1956. 

Luther Bolton has served the Social 
Security Administration and the 
people of Mississippi with dedication 
and compassion throughout his career. 
His agency has had a profound impact 
on the Greenwood area, and has al- 
lowed many of our people to live with 
dignity and pride. 

The Federal Government can cer- 
tainly be proud of his outstanding 
record.@ 


FUNDING FOR PREFERRED 
MAILING RATES 


HON. MERVYN M. DYMALLY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, as the 
House of Representatives considers 
many important programs which will 
be affected by our vote on the first 
budget resolution for fiscal year 1986, 
I would like to express my strong sup- 
port for one item which is critical to 
many sectors of society but is often 
overlooked. I am referring to the fund- 
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ing for revenue forgone, the appro- 
priation which makes it possible for 
the U.S. Postal Service to charge re- 
duced mailing rates to nonprofit and 
charitable organizations, rural newspa- 
pers, libraries, and other qualified pre- 
ferred-rate mailers. 

The need for the revenue forgone 
subsidy stems from a policy set by the 
Congress itself many years ago—cer- 
tain types of mailers would be charged 
rates below the regular postal rates, in 
recognition of the valuable services 
they provide to the public. Without 
the lower postage rates, many organi- 
zations would be unable to continue 
work which is critical to certain sec- 
tors of society. 

For example, the Salvation Army 
and the American Lung Association 
raise funds through the mail. With in- 
adequate, or zero, funding for revenue 
forgone, the third-class nonprofit 
rates for these organizations would in- 
crease by nearly 150 percent. The 
second-class nonprofit rate utilized by 
veterans groups, churches, and univer- 
sities for their publications would in- 
crease by over 100 percent without the 
revenue forgone subsidy. The fourth- 
class rate available to libraries for 
mailing books and other educational 
materials would increase by nearly 75 
percent. 

These are not the only organizations 
which benefit from reduced nonprofit 
mailing rates. Many hospitals and 
schools qualify for lower rates, as do 
rural newspapers which serve Ameri- 
ca’s small communities. And finally, 
the revenue forgone subsidy allows or- 
ganizations serving our blind and 
handicapped citizens to mail materials 
with no postage. 

What will happen if Congress does 
not appropriate the necessary funding 
to sustain preferred mailing rates at 
the level that these mailers rightfully 
have planned on for many years? Re- 
cording for the Blind, Inc., which pro- 
vides blind students with taped books 
and materials critical to their educa- 
tion, would incur additional expenses 
equal to 7 percent of RFB’s budget. 
And who will pay for the reduced serv- 
ice to these blind students? Without 
the education which helps blind stu- 
dents become productive, independent 
citizens, the American taxpayer will 
pay in the long run. 

The Salvation Army would incur ad- 
ditional postage costs of $2,600,000 an- 
nually. Who will pay if the Salvation 
Army raises less funds to assist the 
poor and the needy? The American 
taxpayer will pay in the long run. The 
March of Dimes would be faced with 
an increase of $7,800,000 in annual 
postage costs for its fundraising ef- 
forts. If the March of Dimes cannot 
bear this added financial burden, who 
will pay for the reduced services to 
physically disabled children? The 
American taxpayer will. Our libraries 
have absorbed a 671-percent increase 
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in the cost of mailing a 2-pound-book 
package since 1970. Who will be affect- 
ed when libraries are forced to pur- 
chase fewer educational materials to 
make up for another dramatic increase 
in their postage rates? The American 
taxpayer and their children will suffer 
the adverse consequences for many 
years to come. 

The administration would have us 
believe that zero funding for revenue 
forgone will help us reduce the Feder- 
al budget deficit by nearly $1 billion. 
Unfortunately, the issue is just not 
that simple. With no appropriation, 
the U.S. Postal Service would have to 
absorb the cost of reduced mailing 
rates. Under current law, each class of 
mail must bear its own costs—in other 
words, cross-subsidization between 
classes is not allowed. Therefore, an 
inadequate revenue forgone appropria- 
tion would send rates for nonprofit 
mailers skyrocketing almost immedi- 
ately. As the few examples I noted 
point out, the American taxpayer will 
ultimately pay in many ways for this 
supposed attempt to cut Federal 
spending. 

But in proposing zero funding for 
revenue forgone, the administration 
has assured us that rates for nonprofit 
and charitable organizations will not 
increase drastically. To accomplish 
this, the administration indicated it 
would propose legislation to allow for 
cross-subsidization of rates. Putting 
aside the fact that we have not yet 
seen this proposal, and without, get- 
ting into the major public policy prob- 
lems such a proposal would present, I 
will simply ask my colleagues to con- 
sider what the reaction will be when 
the U.S. Postal Service files for an- 
other first-class rate increase so soon 
after the last one, in order to make up 
for the lost revenue forgone subsidy. 

The administration’s proposal to 
eliminate funding for revenue forgone 
is ill-conceived, simplistic, and will 
have serious adverse consequences 
which I do not believe the administra- 
tion has considered. In order to main- 
tain preferred mailing rates at the ex- 
pected level, an appropriation of $981 
million is needed. In its first budget 
resolution, the Senate recommended 
only $100 million for this subsidy. This 
amount is not nearly enough to avoid 
a negative impact on most nonprofit 
and other preferred mailers. I urge my 
colleagues in the House to support full 
funding for revenue forgone in the 
fiscal year 1986 budget.e 
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PESTICIDE REFORM NEEDED 
NOW 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


e Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, today I am introducing the 
Federal Pesticide Reform Act of 1985, 
legislation which makes comprehen- 
sive changes to the Federal Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act 
(FIFRA). This action follows 2 days of 
hearings on pesticides held this week 
before the House Agriculture Subcom- 
mittee on Department Operations, Re- 
search, and Foreign Agriculture, of 
which I am a member. After these 
hearings, and those held over the last 
4 years on this topic, I am led to con- 
clude that some basic reform is needed 
in the FIFRA statute. 

In 1981 and 1982, the Agriculture 
Subcommittee responsible for FIFRA 
tried to enact changes to the law. Our 
efforts resulted in House passage of a 
reform bill which stalled in the 
Senate. These changes, the first major 
proposals since 1978, came as a re- 
sponse to earlier mismanagement and 
malfeasance at the Environmental 
Protection Agency [EPA] which, while 
now corrected, has had a lasting effect 
on that agency’s effectiveness. The 
continuing burden and backlog, con- 
trasted with the increasing need for 
corrective action at EPA, urges this 
Congress to act on this matter. 

The regulatory system at EPA is a 
cumbersome, delay-ridden process. 
Suspect pesticides take years to be 
analyzed. Even once they are ana- 
lyzed, they take years to be acted 
upon. EDB was under review for over 
7 years before it was suspended in a 
panic last year. There is a need for 
reform in the EPA registration and 
cancellation procedures. 

The public continues to doubt that 
they enjoy the level of safety that 
they should be receiving from EPA. A 
subcommittee report in 1982 found 
that up te 85 percent of the currently 
registered pesticides have incomplete 
health and safety data files. The data 
which is there is not available to the 
public in a free and open manner to 
allow them to responsibly participate 
in decisions which affect their lives. 
Workers protection programs author- 
ized in 1972 have not been put in place 
to protect those who are most exposed 
to pesticides. Public health and safety 
are not afterthoughts, but should be 
the driving concern of our pesticide 
regulatory system. 

This legislation proposes some basic 
reforms to the existing law. A worker 
safety program is set in statute and co- 
ordinated with similar programs in the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act 
[OSHA]. A new groundwater protec- 
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tion plan is established which acts 
quickly to prevent further contamina- 
tion of groundwater by pesticides. A 
new effort to fill data gaps, patterned 
after a California law, is put in place 
to make sure that we have adequate 
health and safety data on all major- 
risk pesticides. 

Changes are made in public right-to- 
know provisions. Public access to non- 
confidential health and safety data is 
enhanced. More safety data is made 
available to communities about pesti- 
cides and chemicals manufactured and 
used in their localities. And public in- 
volvement in agency decisions which 
affect everybody’s life is increased. 

There are also provisions which 
would act to prevent birth defects due 
to pesticide exposure. These proposals 
elevate the findings of a pesticide’s po- 
tential to cause birth defects to a 
reason for cancellation or denial of 
registration. 

The legislation also speeds and 
streamlines a very cumbersome proc- 
ess for getting the “bad actors” off of 
the market, something that all of us 
want. By allowing more Administrator 
flexibility, by setting in place simpli- 
fied procedures, and by setting specific 
action deadlines, the review process is 
improved. 

Finally, this legislation attempts to 
treat overseas uses of pesticides on an 
equal footing with domestic uses. The 
bill contains provisions that insure 
that health and safety information 
collected in this country is made avail- 
able to countries receiving exported 
pesticides. Pesticides bound for export 
would have to undergo the same rigor- 
ous examination that domestic pesti- 
cides do. And products coming into 
this country from overseas would have 
to meet our domestic pesticide residue 
standard in order to be granted entry. 

There are other reform proposals 
before the subcommittee and there 
will undoubtedly be more before we 
are through. Mr. BEDELL and Mr. ROB- 
ERTS, the subcommittee chairman and 
ranking minority member, respective- 
ly, have introduced a sound piece of 
legislation, H.R. 2482, which is based 
upon EPA’s suggestions for improve- 
ment in the pesticide regulatory 
system. The proposal I am introducing 
today complements that bill. 

Because the FIFRA statute is a com- 
plex one, and because this bill is a 
comprehensive set of amendments to 
that statute, I would like to reprint a 
section-by-section analysis of the legis- 
lation. I urge my colleagues to study 
this proposal and join with me in co- 
sponsoring this much needed reform 
measure. 

The section-by-section analyses fol- 
lows: 

SECTION BY SECTION OF FEDERAL PESTICIDE 

REFORM Act oF 1985 
Sec. 3 Changes the definition of “compe- 


tent person” to increase the level of training 
required by a person applying pesticides 
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commercially. (Controversy exists about 
what level of training should be required of 
those applying pesticides. This proposal re- 
quires the person actually applying the pes- 
ticides, the “competent person,” to undergo 
a minimum training program, but not have 
to actually be certified, which is the next 
higher level of competency.) 

Sec. 4 Requires that inert ingredients, as 
well as active ingredients, be identified on a 
pesticide’s ingredient statement (See Sec- 
tions 14 and 24 of this bill. (Certain inert 
ingredients are bioactive compounds but, 
under current law, are not listed on the pes- 
ticide label nor subjected to the same level 
of health and safety testing as active ingre- 
dients. This proposal starts the process of 
subjecting these compounds to greater scru- 
tiny.) 

Sec. 5 Eliminates from the definition of a 
misbranded pesticide the provisions dealing 
with a pesticide manufactured in the U.S. 
solely for export and not registered in this 
country (See Sections 8 & 34). (Many pesti- 
cides are being exported for uses not regis- 
tered in this country. Controversy exists 
about whether the U.S. should allow the un- 
restricted export of compounds for uses not 
allowed in this country. This proposal starts 
the process of increasing the restrictions on 
these exports by eliminating mention of the 
existing situation at this point in the Act.) 

Sec. 6 Establishes a definition for “data 
gaps,” the health and safety information 
missing from a pesticide’s data files (Used in 
Section 13). (This is a new term used else- 
where in the bill.) 

Sec. 7 Adds a new definition for “Adverse 
Reproductive Effect” (Used in Sections 10 & 
17). (This is a new term used elsewhere in 
the bill.) 

Sec. 8 Requires that pesticides intended 
for export be registered (See Section 34). (If 
the U.S. has a duty to act responsibly in ex- 
porting toxic substances, it follows that ade- 
quate information and screening of these 
compounds should occur. This proposal re- 
quires that a pesticide be registered for at 
least one use in order to be eligible for 
export.) 

Sec. 9 Allows public disclosure of infor- 
mation submitted in support of a pesticide 
registration application or a pesticide resi- 
due tolerance application in advance of a 
final decision. (Current law allows public 
comment on proposed registration and pes- 
ticide residue tolerance decisions. However, 
none of the health and safety data can be 
made public until after a decision is made. 
This proposal allows public access to this 
data while the decision is being made.) 

Sec. 10 Prohibits the registration of a 
pesticide if it has an adverse reproductive 
effect. (Some pesticides are teratogens— 
cause birth defects—but this fact has not 
been adequately considered in past pesticide 
decisions. This proposal elevates the finding 
of teratogenicity to a reason for the denial 
of a pesticide application.) 

Sec. 11 Restricts the use of conditional 
registrations so that adequate public health 
and environmental safeguards are met. 
(There has been a pattern of laxity or over 
issuance of conditional registrations, which 
are granted to applicants for new uses of ex- 
isting pesticides, new companies seeking to 
register existing pesticides, and for new 
chemicals. These applications are not sub- 
jected to the same scrutiny as regular regis- 
trations. This proposal eliminates the issu- 
ance of conditional registrations ercepi to 
new registrants for existing pesticides.) 

Sec. 12 Deletes the requirement which 
requires a validated test or other significant 
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evidence of unreasonable adverse effect 
before initiation of a formal agency review 
of a pesticide. (The cancellation process at 
EPA is a cumbersome and lengthy one. It 
also contains a number of redundancies, 
such as the provision eliminated here. This 
proposal, together with the proposal in Sec- 
tion 18, sets up a “risk only” trigger for the 
initiation of a cancellation hearing, during 
which a risk-benefit analysis is performed.) 

Sec. 13 Sets a strict timetable for updat- 
ing the health and safety data files for pes- 
ticides which have not been reregistered 
since September 31, 1978 and which: (1) are 
used on food crops or which might contami- 
nate potable ground water; (2) have signifi- 
cant data gaps, as determined by the Ad- 
ministrator, or; (3) are mutagens. (EPA was 
to have reregistered every pesticide and pes- 
ticide use by 1976. It still has a backlog of 
missing data to collect and reviews to con- 
duct which will take decades to complete. 
This proposal is nearly identical to law en- 
acted in California in 1984 and would set a 
priority schedule for filling data gaps for 
the pesticides posing the greatest health 
risk. Under this proposal, EPA will identify 
a list of high-risk pesticides and require fill- 
ing of data gaps for these by a time certain, 
or EPA will contract for the scientific stud- 
ies necessary and bill the company which 
holds the registration.) 

Sec. 14 Requires greater stringency for 
evaluating the adverse effects of inert ingre- 
dients used in pesticide formulations. (As 
explained above, there are some inerts 
which pose health and safety risks, just as 
active ingredients do. This proposal requires 
more data on inert ingredients, allows denial 
of registration for pesticides containing 
harmful inerts, and calls upon the Adminis- 
trator to develop a comprehensive plan for 
dealing with inerts.) 

Sec. 15 Sets a stricter requirement for a 
registrant of a pesticide to report to EPA 
when it finds additional evidence of risk 
with a pesticide. (See Section 30) (Current 
law requires notification to EPA when a reg- 
istrant discovers unreasonable adverse ef- 
fects connected with its product. This pro- 
posal requires the reporting of all adverse 
effects, and requires the company to specifi- 
cally identify significant adverse effects.) 

Sec. 16 Requires the triggering of a pesti- 
cide cancellation proceeding when informa- 
tion used to register a pesticide is shown to 
be false, misleading, or inaccurate. (Within 
the last few years, it was found that a 
number of pesticide data packages con- 
tained falsified data. This false data would 
prevent a pesticide from being registered, 
yet no provision exists for cancelling a regis- 
tration for a pesticide after the discovery is 
made. This proposal, similar to California 
state law, triggers a cancellation proceeding 
when supporting data is found to be in 
error.) 

Sec. 17 Established the finding of “ad- 
verse reproductive effects’’ as a cause for 
the initiation of a cancellation proceeding. 
(This proposal parallels the registration 
denial proposal in Section 10.) 

Sec. 18 Reinforces the previous provision 
and also changes the threshold for the initi- 
ation of a cancellation proceeding to “a sub- 
stantial question of safety,” a more sensitive 
threshold. (Current law has been interpret- 
ed to require a number of steps and analyses 
to be done before a notice of intent to 
cancel a pesticide is issued. Then, many of 
these same steps are repeated during the 
cancellation hearing process. This proposal 
sets the threshold of “substantial question 
of safety,” the risk threshold set in a 1971 
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federal court decision, as the trigger for a 
cancellation hearing and allows the risk- 
benefit process to proceed after that. 

Sec. 19 Allows the public to request an 
agency hearing on a proposed action to 
cancel or change the registration of a pesti- 
cide. (Currently only those with an econom- 
ic interest in a cancellation decision can re- 
quest a hearing on the decision. This provi- 
sion allows the affected general public to 
have the same right to request a hearing.) 

Sec. 20 Changes the cancellation hearing 
process to cut delays. (The cancellation 
process is generally recognized as a cumber- 
some and slow process which places the 
public at risk for years while decisions are 
being made. This provision streamlines the 
hearing process, while giving the parties a 
right to participate, and sets explicit time 
limits to speed the decision process.) 

Sec. 21 Restricts the issuance of subse- 
quent registrations under Sections 3, 5, or 
24(c) of the Act for pesticides which have 
been cancelled, suspended, or voluntarily 
withdrawn for risk reasons. (Some pesticides 
for which normal registrations are terminat- 
ed are placed back on the market through 
the less rigorous registration processes 
under Sections 3, 5, and 24(c) of FIFRA. 
This provision tightens that loophole, re- 
quiring greater justification for these subse- 
quent registrations.) 

Sec. 22 Requires more health and safety 
information to be collected and made avail- 
able for public disclosure on pesticide manu- 
facturing plant operations (See Section 25). 
(The incident at Bhopal and the subsequent 
inquiries on chemical plant operations in 
this country showed a lack of public infor- 
mation about the chemicals contained in 
the manufacturing plants. This provision re- 
quires more comprehensive information to 
be collected and made available to the 
public about manufacturing plants.) 

Sec. 23 Requires more complete records to 
be compiled by producers and handlers of 
pesticides which are intended for export. 
(As mentioned above, there is a need for 
greater scrutiny of our pesticide exports. 
This provision includes pesticide exporters 
and overseas manufacturing operations in 
the recordkeeping requirements under this 
Act.) 

Sec. 24 Allows the public disclosure of the 
names of inert ingredients used in a pesti- 
cide. (This provision is the third change in 
the bill to place bioactive inerts on equal 
footing with active ingredients.) 

Sec. 25 Clarifies the disclosability of data 
collected under Section 22. (This provision 
clarifies that intermediary chemicals are to 
be treated equally with active ingredients in 
disclosing information to the public, but 
that the amounts of such active ingredients 
and intermediary chemicals will not be dis- 
closed.) 

Sec. 26 Strikes the major restriction on 
public disclosure of health and safety data 
submitted by registrants in support of their 
registration application (See Section 29). 
(Current law prohibits the disclosure of 
health and safety information to foreign or 
multinational companies. However, EPA in- 
terprets this provision as requiring very 
strict conditions on the release of this data 
to the U.S. public, restricting the open use 
of this data. This provision repeals this pro- 
hibition.) 

Sec. 27 Requires more complete record 
keeping by commercial applicators and es- 
tablishes a national system of monitoring 
pesticide use patterns. (With current con- 
cern about groundwater contamination and 
public health, more complete information is 
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required about volumes and use patterns of 
pesticides. This provision requires commer- 
cial applicators to maintain spray records— 
records which are kept by many currently— 
for EPA and state agency use. This provi- 
sion also calls upon the Extension Service to 
monitor this information among private ap- 
plicators, although private applicators will 
remain exempt from keeping detailed 
records themselves.) 

Sec. 28 Requires the use of “best avail- 
able technology” to reduce the drift of pes- 
ticides onto non target property. (Many ac- 
cidental pesticide exposures are due to pesti- 
cide drifting onto adjoining property. This 
drift can cause harm to unprepared neigh- 
bors and their property. This provision 
seeks to speed the adoption of equipment 
and techniques to reduce spray drift.) 

Sec. 29 Prohibits the use in other coun- 
tries of health and safety data submitted 
for a registration in the U.S. (This provision 
seeks to replace the restrictions which are 
removed by Section 26 of the bill.) 

Sec. 30 Makes it unlawful for a registrant 
to fail to disclose findings of additional risk 
associated with their pesticide. (As noted in 
Section 15, registrants are required to 
report findings of additional risk, but this is 
not a strongly enforced or penalized require- 
ment. This provision places stronger penal- 
ties in place to make sure that registrants 
report these risk findings.) 

Sec. 31 Makes it unlawful to violate regu- 
lations issued by EPA. (Many of the regula- 
tory decisions of EPA have uncertain en- 
forceability unless they are included on the 
pesticide label. For example, worker safety 
regulations have not been viewed as en- 
forceable. This provision clarifies this situa- 
tion by making it a violation of law to vio- 
late EPA regulations.) 

Sec. 32 Repeals the requirement that the 
federal government indemnify the holders 
of cancelled or suspended pesticides. (Cur- 
rent law requires EPA to buy up supplies of 
pesticides in commercial channels for which 
sales have been suspended under an emer- 
gency order. The indemnification require- 
ment may temper EPA's decision to suspend 
if the Agency faces large budgetary expo- 
sure. This provision repeals the requirement 
for EPA to buy up remaining stocks of sus- 
pended pesticides.) 

Sec. 33 Allows civil suits to be initiated in 
federal district court against persons (in- 
cluding the federal government) found to be 
in violation of the Act. Litigants may seek 
damages or equitable relief. (Most environ- 
mental statutes have citizen suit provisions 
for violations of the statute which are used 
to supplement federal enforcement efforts. 
This provision creates the same provision in 
FIFRA, In addition, private applicators are 
protected in that they cannot be sued until 
after the violation has been reported the 
EPA or the State authorities and the EPA 
or the state fails to act within 60 days.) 

Sec. 34 (A) Requires that cancelled and 
restricted use pesticides must undergo a 
more stringent procedure before being ex- 
ported. (As explained above, this country 
has a responsibility for equal treatment of 
pesticides leaving this country. This provi- 
sion requires the exporter of a pesticide to 
notify the Administrator of EPA, who must 
provide detailed information about the pes- 
ticide to the Officials of the recipient coun- 
try. The recipient country must acknowl- 
edge receipt of this information and details 
about the pesticide’s use before export is 
permitted.) 

(B) Prohibits importation of agricultural 
commodities with detectable levels of pesti- 
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cides—levels due to new uses and not resi- 
dues from past uses—which have been can- 
celled, suspended, denied, or withdrawn due 
to environmental concerns. (This provision 
tightens restrictions on food grown overseas 
with pesticides not allowed to be sued in the 
U.S., protecting U.S. consumers and farm- 
ers.) 

Sec. 35 Clarifies jurisdiction over farm- 
worker safety between FIFRA and OSHA, 
allowing EPA and Department of Labor to 
engage in cooperative enforcement and to 
proceed with worker safety standards. (One 
of the reasons that EPA has not acted to 
initiate a worker safety program for pesti- 
cides is that any regulations it issues would 
pre-empt OSHA action under current law.) 

Sec. 36 Tightens the issuance of special 
local needs pesticide registrations by ques- 
tioning their need if they are being request- 
ed by a state deemed not capable of exercis- 
ing control, or if the pesticide use is being 
sought in five or more states. (Past studies 
have shown a larger number of unregistered 
pesticide uses being approved under the spe- 
cial local need category. This category does 
not require the same stringency of health 
and safety data and can be used as a “back 
door” approach to registration. This provi- 
sion restricts the use of this registration cat- 
egory.) 

Sec. 37 Authorizes EPA to establish and 
enforce standards for indoor pesticide resi- 
dues. (Much human exposure to pesticides 
comes in the home or office where pest con- 
trol operations may leave residues of harm- 
ful pesticides in the air. While we seek to 
limit exposure through residue standards on 
food and in water, there is no similar provi- 
sion for our homes or offices. This provision 
allows EPA to deal with this problem by 
giving them authority to set indoor pesti- 
cide residue standards.) 

Sec. 38 Gives the Administrator the 
power to change pesticide use classifications 
or modify labeling or packaging. (As stated 
elsewhere, the current process of modifying 
a pesticide’s situation is a cumbersome and 
long one. This provision gives the Adminis- 
trator the power to make some changes by 
less formal processes.) 

Sec. 39 Establishes a worker health and 
safety program at EPA (See Sections 31 & 
35). (EPA was given jurisdiction over pesti- 
cide safety for workers in 1972, but has 
failed to act. This provision puts a worker 
safety program in place.) 

Sec. 40 Establishes a groundwater pro- 
tection program which, upon detection of a 
pesticide in groundwater, requires the af- 
fected state to act to control further con- 
tamination, or the registrant to amend the 
use restrictions of the pesticide. (Ground- 
water contamination from pesticides is be- 
coming one of the most serious problems 
facing pesticide use. The problem is one 
which requires a coordinated program and 
precise fitting of pesticide use to field condi- 
tions. This provision proposes a state-based 
system of rapid action which also allows a 
registrant to amend pesticide use restric- 
tions to accommodate the specific condi- 
tions causing groundwater contamination.) 

Sec. 41 Requires the imposition of regis- 
tration fees sufficient to run the registra- 
tion program at EPA. (Many of the prob- 
lems being experienced by the pesticide pro- 
gram at EPA are due to inadequate re- 
sources. This provision tries to correct that 
by imposing registration fees sufficient to 
fund the program.) 

Sec. 42 Protects employees of companies 
from being fired or penalized for reporting 
violations of this Act. (Other environmental 
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protection statutes protect workers who 
report violations of the law from being har- 
assed or fired by their employer. This provi- 
sion, similar to one passed by the House in 
1982, grants that same protection under 
FIFRA.) 

Sec. 43 Changes the table of contents to 
reflect the changes proposed in this legisla- 
tion.e 


NEUROFIBROMATOSIS AWARE- 
NESS MONTH IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, this 
month is “Neurofibromatosis Aware- 
ness Month” in Massachusetts. 

Neurofibromatosis, often referred to 
as “NF,” is a genetic disorder of the 
central nervous system that occurs in 
1 out of every 3,000 births. Approxi- 
mately 100,000 people in the United 
States today have this disease, sparing 
no sex, race, or ethnic group. Each 
child of an affected parent has a 50- 
percent chance of inheriting the gene 
and developing NF. 

During the month of May, there 
have been numerous activities 
throughout Massachusetts designed to 
increase a public awareness of this dis- 
ease. It is hoped that these meaning- 
ful activities, combined with an ex- 
panded effort in education and re- 
search, will result in a cure being 
found. 

Mr. Speaker, I am confident that 
through the diligent efforts of NF or- 
ganizations throughout the country, 
and through the dedicated work of 
persons like Ms. Claudette L. Kiely, 
coordinator of the Western Massachu- 
setts National Neurofibromatosis 
Foundation, we will eventually bring 
this disease under control. I am 
pleased to join in recognizing these ef- 
forts and I hope that they will hasten 
the day when NF no longer threatens 
the health of our citizens.e 


INTRODUCTION OF THE NAMIB- 
IAN NATURAL RESOURCES 
PROTECTION ACT 


HON. PATRICIA SCHROEDER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


è Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am introducing the Namibian 
Natural Resources Protection Act. 

My bill will bring the United States 
into compliance with international law 
on Namibia by prohibiting U.S. compa- 
nies or persons from using Namibia’s 
natural resources, without the permis- 
sion of the U.N. Council for Namibia, 
the legal authority for Namibia. 
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The United Nations and the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice has determined 
that South Africa is in illegal occupa- 
tion of Namibia. The U.N. Security 
Council has called for diplomatic and 
economic isolation of South Africa 
whenever it acts on behalf of Namibia. 

Through its illegal administration 
and military presence in Namibia, 
South Africa imposes a brutal colonial 
apartheid rule on the residents of Na- 
mibia. 

My bill informs South Africa that 
the United States is deeply committed 
to ending the illegal occupation of Na- 
mibia and preserving Namibia’s natu- 
ral resources for the benefit of the Na- 
mibian people. 

I invite my colleagues to join me in 
this effort.e 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT ON 
THE STATE OF SMALL BUSINESS 


HON. WM. S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


e Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
this past year marks an excellent year 
for small businesses all over the coun- 
try. In 1984, thanks to the President's 
economic policies of high growth and 
less government, small business has 
again led the way in job creation and 
expansion. Small business has shared 
greatly in the economy's overall 
growth. 

Employment in industries dominated 
by small business rose by 11.4 percent 
from October 1982 to October 1984, 
small business income rose by a whop- 
ping 33.7 percent in the first half of 
1984 alone, and new business incorpor- 
ations totaled approximately 640,000 
for 1984, a new record. 

The President's policies of less gov- 
ernment and reduced regulation have 
clearly helped small business. The re- 
sults over the past few years show this 
clearly. In 1982-83, business starts in 
deregulated industries rose by 24.8 
percent, nearly twice the national 
rate. Job gains by small businesses 
were the highest in the deregulated 
sectors between 1980 and 1982. Of the 
724,390 new jobs created, firms with 
less than 20 employees created 495,246 
new jobs—68.4 percent, while firms 
with 500 or less employees created 
650,820 new jobs. Small business was 
responsible for 87.8 percent of job 
growth in the deregulated industries. 

In 1984, women-owned businesses 
were the fastest growing part of small 
business. Today, nearly one in every 
four sole proprietorships is owned by a 
woman. 

The record is clear. High growth, 
less government, and a sound and 
healthy economy are the key for small 
business growth and prosperity. Small 
businesses do not need government 
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handouts. Our Nation’s small business- 
es need a strong economy fueled by 
fiscal responsibility and low interest 
rates. 

Mr. Speaker, as a senior member of 
the House Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, I am pleased to see that the eco- 
nomic policies of our President have 
returned such high dividends. It is 
truly satisfying to see the state of 
small business in such good shape.@ 


NORTHERN ECOSYSTEMS AT 
RISK 


HON. BRUCE F. VENTO 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, over the 
past decade, the study of air quality 
has become extremely sophisticated. 
The Federal Clean Air Act has been a 
vital catalyst in developing and refin- 
ing what we know about the air that 
surrounds us. With the wealth of air 
quality research and study underway 
or already completed, the question 
arises as to how we make best use of 
the data available in crafting policy. 
Over the past 4 years this has become 
a real problem in the debate on acid 
rain. Whenever attempts are made to 
draw conclusions from the present 
data on acid rain the cry goes up for 
more study. Are we leading ourselves 
into the situation where we will con- 
tinually study and debate the prob- 
lems, so that when a course of action 
is finally taken we find no resources 
left to save? 

This continued hesitancy exposes 
important national conservation units 
to continual risk from the varied as- 
saults of air pollution. 

In my own State of Minnesota, 
Voyageurs National Park [VNP] and 
the Boundary Waters Canoe Area Wil- 
derness [BWCAW] are national re- 
source treasures known for their pris- 
tine lakes, rugged geology and varied 
fish and wildlife. Yet those same phys- 
ical and biological characteristics that 
make these areas a source of awe and 
wonder also make them susceptible to 
damage from air pollution. Over the 
past 6 years, I have seen the data that 
is continuously being collected in 
these areas. The picture it paints is a 
cause of concern. The dominant tree 
species of the VNP and BWCAW, the 
white pine and aspen, are particularly 
sensitive to sulfur dioxide emissions, 
with most VNP-BWCAW surface 
waters having a poor buffering capac- 
ity. Perhaps most discouraging has 
been the finding that mercury levels, 
which increase as lakes acidify, are al- 
ready high in lakes in and near the 
VNP-BWCAW, exceeding as much as 
five times the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration’s consumption limits. If al- 
lowed to continue, the implications of 
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this on tourism and such fish predator 
species as the bald eagle and the 
osprey, would be devastating. 

VNP and the BWCAW are in a 
region comparable in vulnerability to 
others that have already been severely 
affected by acid deposition in Europe 
and North America. Yet air quality 
studies in the region continue to go 
forth with little effort focused on 
damage mitigation. At present, there 
are at least 12 studies underway on 
some aspect of air-quality problems of 
the VNP-BWCAW area. Will VNP and 
the BWCAW begin to look like some 
of Maine's forests; or worse yet, Ger- 
many’s Black Forest before we begin 
to see action? Air pollution impacts on 
such ecosystems as the BWCAW and 
VNP are not a short-lived phenomena 
but accumulate to wear down the eco- 
system’s resistance to attack. Once the 
system is degraded and the white 
pines and aspen die out, how long will 
it take to bring the trees and the fish- 
ery back? No one knows. But I do 
know if we don’t act soon to control 
air pollution, whole regions of our 
Nation will suffer from an ecological 
disaster. 


HONORING 50 YEARS OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 22, 1985 


@ Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, this year 
marks the 50th anniversary of the en- 
actment of the Social Security Act. As 
an original member of the Select Com- 
mittee on Aging I would like to take 
the opportunity to reaffirm the impor- 
tance of the act to millions of elderly 
citizens and the original ideals behind 
its formation which it continues to re- 
flect today. 

Since its passage in 1935 in response 
to the major economic crisis our coun- 
try faced, support for the Social Secu- 
rity Act has been continuously reaf- 
firmed and expanded by Congress, 
which has recognized the moral and 
social obligation of our country to pro- 
vide for the vast number of elderly 
and disabled poor who could no longer 
support themselves because of a varie- 
ty of circumstances beyond their con- 
trol. Whereas in 1950 the act only 
aided those who previously worked in 
commerce, and industry, today, 90 per- 
cent of all workers turning 65 are eligi- 
ble for benefits. 

During the one-half century of life 
for Social Security, Congress has rec- 
ognized that this program remains a 
sacred covenant between Government 
and employee which it first entered 
into 50 years ago. Social Security is a 
commitment to present and future 
generations of Americans. The Gov- 
ernment must work to uphold this 
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trust by ensuring that the Social Secu- 
rity system is financially sound and 
will remain intact for when our grand- 
children become eligible to receive 
benefits in the next century. 

In 1956 Congress added disability in- 
surance to the act, and further ex- 
panded it in 1965 by providing the el- 
derly with relief from high-cost medi- 
cal expenses through Medicare. With 
the enormous rise in inflation during 
the early 1970’s, the level of Social Se- 
curity benefits was insufficient to 
meet the needs of the vast majority of 
elderly. In response, Congress enacted 
an indexing system through which 
benefits would automatically change 
to compensate for the inflation rate. 

Although many have claimed that 
approximately 28 percent of the Fed- 
eral budget goes into funding for pro- 
grams for the elderly, in truth, both 
Social Security and Medicare are fi- 
nanced by a payroll tax on employees. 
The funds collected from this tax are 
used exclusively to pay Social Security 
and Medicare benefits to those enti- 
tled to them. 

It is clear that neither program has 
contributed to the Federal deficit. Yet 
since 1969, Social Security and Medi- 
care have been included as part of a 
unified budget. This inclusion has con- 
tinued to provide tempting opportuni- 
ties for those who seek to reduce the 
deficit. 

The fact that the Senate leadership 
recently agreed to limit cost-of-living 
adjustments as part of a 3-year plan 
beginning in fiscal year 1986, gives 
support to deficit-reduction mania 
that seeks to achievesavings from the 
Social Security checks of elderly bene- 
ficiaries. I am pleased that the House, 
to date, has stood firm in the face of 
this attempt to raid the Social Securi- 
ty trust funds and has rejected any 
and all efforts to reduce—delay—or 
eliminate COLA’s. 

If this were to pass as part of the 
final budget resolution, it would have 
far-reaching and detrimental effects 
on our Nation’s elderly. Current Con- 
gressional Budget Office estimates 
note that the proposed limit on 
COLA's would force nearly 220,000 
senior citizens into poverty during the 
next 3 years, reducing payments per 
family by an average of $410 a year. 

I will continue to fight any and all 
measures which would give rise to 
such grave consequences and firmly 
oppose any and all legislation that 
seeks to reduce—delay—or eliminate 
cost-of-living adjustments for seniors 
on Social Security. 

Fortunately, as a result of the 1983 
Social Security reform package, these 
programs will be withdrawn from the 
unified budget in 1992. This will ease 
future temptation to cut Social Securi- 
ty programs in order to reduce the 
Federal deficit. Even now we must 
continue to fight this temptation and 
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vigorously oppose any reductions or 
eliminations of COLA’s. 

Others claim that benefits should be 
cut to reduce the system’s waste. It is 
true that we must continue our efforts 
to control waste and abuse, especially 
in the Medicare Program. But our ef- 
forts must focus upon ensuring that 
hospitals and physicians do not receive 
payment for unnecessary services, 
rather than on cutting back the vital 
services which Medicare provides. 

The most recent report by the trust- 
ees of the Social Security system point 
to the fact that the alleged crisis in 
Medicare has abated. The system, by 
all accounts, is expected to remain sol- 
vent well into the next decade. As 
such, any proposals to adjust Medicare 
benefits should include major reforms 
that seek to expand coverage for serv- 
ices and reduce services that are un- 
necessary or do not provide direct 
health care benefits to elderly benefi- 
ciaries. Any reform should also seek to 
put a halt on rising health care costs 
and seek to secure greater financial 
sacrifice on the part of providers. 

The Social Security system’s impor- 
tance to the elderly has continued to 
remain the foundation of retirement 
security since its inception. As evi- 
dence of this fact, between 1959 and 
1979 the percentage of elderly citizens 
below the poverty line fell from 35.2 to 
15.1 percent. Providing for the elderly 
must continue to be our country’s 
social responsibility; for the 1983 
Census Bureau report states that one- 
third of our Nation’s elderly, 7.9 mil- 
lion people continue to exist just 
above the poverty line with current 
levels of Social Security benefits. 

The President’s proposed budget for 
1986 aims to cut the Social Security 
Program indirectly, by means of re- 
ducing the Social Security Administra- 
tion’s “administrative budget.” It calls 
for a cut of $535 million over 3 years 
which would lead to a 21-percent staff 
reduction and the closing of up to 281 
field offices. If these proposed cuts 
were to go into effect, they would se- 
verely reduce the SSA’s ability to do 
its job. As it is, the Social Security Ad- 
ministration spends less than 1.5 per- 
cent of its outlays on administrative 
expenses. 

At current staffing levels, the rate of 
overpayment of benefits to recipients 
is only % of 1 percent. Staff cuts could 
necessarily increase this rate. Each 
percentage point error costs the tax- 
payers an estimated $1.8 billion. Even 
a fraction of this cost would effective- 
ly wipe out the administration’s 3-year 
savings from the proposed cuts. 

Our Nation’s elderly cannot sustain 
further cuts in the Social Security 
Program, and we as Members of Con- 
gress, have an obligation to ensure 
that their benefits remain intact. I 
urge my colleagues to recall the 50- 
year tradition of the Social Security 
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Act and what it represents to those 
many senior citizens who rely on it as 
part of their subsistence, and to 
oppose any efforts that will reduce, 
postpone, or eliminate any provisions 
under it.e 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
system for a computerized schedule of 
all meetings and hearings of Senate 
committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
Committee—of the time, place, and 
purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information 
for printing in the Extensions of Re- 
marks section of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoRD on Monday and Wednesday of 
each week. 

Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing will be indicated by placement of 
an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings. 

Meetings scheduled for Thursday, 
May 23, 1985, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


MAY 24 
9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
International Finance and Monetary 
Policy Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 635, to express 
opposition of the United States to the 
system of apartheid in South Africa 
by prohibiting new U.S. bank loans to 
the Government of South Africa, pro- 
hibiting investment by U.S. firms in 
South Africa, prohibiting the importa- 
tion of South African gold coins into 
the United States, and forbidding the 
sale of computers to the Government 
of South Africa. 
SD-538 


JUNE 3 
9:30 a.m. 
Finance 
Health Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
to modify the Medicare direct medical 
education pass-through. 
SD-215 


JUNE 4 
9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 

To resume oversight hearings on the 
condition, structure, and competition 
within the domestic financial services 
industry, focusing on implications of 
further deregulation of depository in- 

stitutions. 
SD-538 
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Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Regulation and Conservation Sub- 
committee 
To hold oversight hearings on the 
impact of imported petroleum prod- 
ucts on the domestic petroleum indus- 
try. 
SD-366 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1986 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on drug 
interdiction. 
SD-192 
Foreign Relations 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-419 
2:00 p.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Gary L. Bauer, of: Virginia, to be 
Under Secretary of Education. 
SD-430 


JUNE 5 


9:30 a.m. 
Finance 
To hold hearings on S. 814, to make 
technical corrections to certain provi- 
sions of the Tax Reform Act of 1984, 
and proposed technical corrections to 
the Retirement Equity Act (P.L. 98- 
397). 
SD-215 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on drug export reform. 
SD-430 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider the nomi- 
nations of Eric Reichl, of Connecticut, 
Tom Corcoran, of Illinois, and Paul W. 
MacAvoy, of New York, each to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
the U.S. Synthetic Fuels Corporation. 
SD-366 


JUNE 6 


9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Natural Resources Development and Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the 
impact of coal imports on the domestic 
coal industry. 
SD-366 


JUNE 10 


2:00 p.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Research and Development Sub- 
committee 
To resume oversight hearings on pro- 
posed budget requests for fiscal year 
1986 for programs of the Department 
of Energy, focusing on fossil energy 
programs. 
SD-366 


JUNE 11 


9:30 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Environmental Pollution Subcommittee 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of section 404 of the 
Clean Water Act, relating to the wet- 
lands dredge and fill permit program. 
SD-406 
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Environment and Public Works 
Nuclear Regulation Subcommittee 
To hold joint hearings with the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources on 
the implementation of the Orphan 
Drug Act (P.L. 97-414), focusing on 
section 7(b) relating to radiation- 
cancer liability. 
SD-430 


Labor and Human Resources 
To hold joint hearings with the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public Works’ 
Subcommittee on Nuclear Regulation 
on the implementation of the Orphan 
Drug Act (P.L. 97-414), focusing on 
section 7(b) relating to radiation- 
cancer liability. 
SD-430 


Labor and Human Resources 
Handicapped Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on adminis- 
trative activities of Gallaudet College 
and the National Technical Institute 
for the Deaf. 
SR-428A 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Water and Power Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 403, to revise re- 
quirements with respect to the issu- 
ance of licenses for existing hydroelec- 
tric facilities, and S. 426, to provide for 
more protection to electric consumers. 
SD-366 


JUNE 12 


9:00 a.m. 
Office of Technology Assessment 
The Board, to hold a general business 
meeting. 
EF-100, Capitol 
9:30 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Nuclear Regulation Subcommittee 
To continue joint hearings with the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources on the implementation of the 
Orphan Drug Act (P.L. 97-414), focus- 
ing on section 7(b) relating to radi- 
ation-cancer liability. 
SD-430 
Labor and Human Resources 
To continue joint hearings with the 
Committee on Environment and 
Public Works’ Subcommittee on Nu- 
clear Regulation on the implementa- 
tion of the Orphan Drug Act (P.L. 97- 
414), focusing on section 7(b) relating 
to radiation-cancer liability. 
SD-430 
Rules and Administration 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Ralph E. Kennickell, Jr., of Virginia, 
to be Public Printer. 
SR-301 


JUNE 13 


9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SR-253 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1105, to reform 
the Walsh-Healey Act to allow Federal 
contractors in the private sector to 
work flextime hours. 
SD-628 
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JUNE 14 


9:30 a.m. 
Finance 
Health Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on health promotion 
and disease prevention strategies for 
Medicare beneficiaries. 
SD-215 


JUNE 17 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on home health care 
reform. 
SD-430 


JUNE 18 


9:30 a.m 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Regulation and Conservation Sub- 
committee 
To hold oversight hearings on the cur- 
rent status of and factors affecting the 
natural gas market. 
SD-366 
Labor and Human Resources 
To continue hearings on home health 
care reform. 
SD-430 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-406 


JUNE 19 


10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Environmental Pollution Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings to review En- 
vironmental Protection Agency regula- 
tions concerning ocean incineration of 
hazardous waste. 
SD-406 
Labor and Human Resources 
Education, Arts, and Humanities Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for fiscal year 1986 
for the National Endowment of the 
Arts and the National Endowment for 
the Humanities. 
SD-430 


JUNE 20 


10:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Education, Arts, and Humanities Subcom- 
mittee 
To continue hearings on proposed legis- 
lation authorizing funds for fiscal year 
1986 for the National Endowment of 
the Arts and the National Endowment 
for the Humanities. 
SR-485 
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Labor and Human Resources 
Children, Family, Drugs, and Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to examine the prob- 
lem of drugs in the military. 
SD-430 


JUNE 25 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold oversight hearings to examine 
certain barriers to adoption. 
SD-430 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-406 


JULY 10 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To resume oversight hearings to exam- 
ine certain barriers to adoption. 
D-430 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for the Federal Aid 
Highway Program. 
SD-406 


JULY 11 


10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed legis- 
lation authorizing funds for the Feder- 
al Aid Highway Program. 
SD-406 


JULY 15 
2:00 p.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Regional and Community Development 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to review the programs 
and policies of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 
SD-406 


JULY 16 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold oversight hearings to examine 
U.S. relations with the International 
Labor Organization (I.L.O.). 
SD-430 


10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Regional and Community Development 
Subcommittee 
To continue hearings to review the pro- 
grams and policies of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 
SD-406 
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JULY 17 
9:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-430 


10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Environmental Pollution Subcommittee 
To resume oversight hearings to review 
Environmental Protection Agency reg- 
ulations concerning ocean incineration 
of hazardous waste. 
SD-406 


JULY 18 


10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion authorizing funds for the Federal 
Aid Highway Program 
SD-406 


JULY 22 
2:00 p.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Regional and Community Development 
Subcommittee 
To resume hearings to review the pro- 
grams and policies of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 
SD-406 


JULY 25 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the 
impact of the Supreme Court's ruling 
in Garcia vs. San Antonio Metropoli- 
tan Transit Authority on the coverage 
of State and local government employ- 
ees under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 
SD-430 


JULY 31 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings to examine certain 
barriers to health care. 
SD-430 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion authorizing funds for the Federal 
Aid Highway Program. 
SD-406 


OCTOBER 1 
11:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings to review the legisla- 
tive priorities of the American Legion. 
SD-106 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, May 23, 1985 


The House met at 10 a.m. 

Dr. William P. Watkins, Jr., Commu- 
nity United Methodist Church, Arling- 
ton, VA, offered the following prayer: 

Almighty God, Ruler of all nations: 
In the midst of the confusion, conten- 
tion, and uncertainty of our times we 
ask that You who never changes abide 
with us. 

The world towers above us with its 
huge problems, and as a result we 
have grown anxious, fearful, per- 
plexed, and inadequate. 

Thus we pray for that inner refresh- 
ment and renewal, which only Your 
presence can bring. Lead us into green 
pastures, and restore our souls. 

Grant to all in the Government of 
this Nation faith, wisdom, insight, and 
courage to serve the higher causes of 
justice and peace. Increase our faith to 
believe that, if we seek first Your king- 
dom and its righteousness, You will 
preserve us as a people whose God is 
the Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
clause 1, rule I, I demand a vote on 
agreeing to the Speaker’s approval of 
the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the Chair’s approval of the Journal. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 257, nays 
147, answered “present” 4, not voting 
26, as follows: 

[Rol] No. 127] 

YEAS—257 
Biaggi 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner (TN) 
Bonior (MI) 
Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 


Boxer 
Breaux 


Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Broyhill 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton (CA) 


Coleman (TX) 
Collins 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coyne 
Crockett 
Daniel 
Darden 
Daschle 

de la Garza 
Dellums 
Donnelly 
Dorgan (ND) 
Dornan (CA) 


Edwards (CA) 
English 
Erdreich 
Evans (IL) 
Fazio 
Feighan 
Flippo 
Florio 
Foglietta 
Foley 
Ford (TN) 
Fowler 
Frank 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Glickman 
Gordon 
Gray (PA) 
Guarini 
Hall (OH) 
Hall, Ralph 
Hamilton 
Hatcher 
Hayes 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hertel 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 


Badham 
Bartlett 
Barton 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Brown (CO) 


Hunter 
Hutto 
Jenkins 
Johnson 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kastenmeier 
Kemp 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kleczka 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
LaFalce 
Lantos 
Latta 

Leath (TX) 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 
Levin (MI) 
Levine (CA) 
Lipinski 
Lloyd 

Long 

Lowry (WA) 
Luken 
Lundine 
MacKay 
Manton 
Markey 
Marlenee 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCain 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McHugh 
Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moody 
Moore 
Morrison (CT) 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 


NAYS—147 


Burton (IN) 
Callahan 
Campbell 
Carney 
Chandler 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clay 


Quillen 


Rostenkowski 
Roukema 
Rowland (CT) 
Rowland (GA) 
Roybal 
Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 
Savage 
Scheuer 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Sisisky 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (1A) 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spratt 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stark 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 

Synar 
Tallon 
Tauzin 
Thomas (GA) 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vander Jagt 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 


Young (MO) 


Craig 
Dannemeyer 
Daub 

Davis 
Derrick 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
DioGuardi 
Dreier 
Eckert (NY) 


Kramer 
Lagomarsino 
Leach (IA) 
Lent 

Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lightfoot 
Livingston 
Loeffler 
Lott 

Lujan 
Lungren 
Mack 
Madigan 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NY) 
McCandless 
McDade 
McEwen 
McKernan 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Meyers 
Michel 
Miller (OH) 
Miller (WA) 
Molinari 
Monson 


Hammerschmidt Moorhead 


Hansen 
Hartnett 
Hendon 
Henry 
Hiler 
Hillis 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Kasich 
Kolbe 


Nielson 
Oxley 
Packard 
Parris 
Pashayan 
Penny 
Petri 
Porter 
Ridge 
Roberts 
Roemer 
Rogers 


Roth 
Saxton 
Schaefer 
Schroeder 
Schuette 
Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sikorski 
Siljander 
Skeen 
Slaughter 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NH) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith, Denny 
Smith, Robert 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Strang 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swindall 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas (CA) 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Whitehurst 
Whittaker 
Wolf 

Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Zschau 


ANSWERED “PRESENT” —4 


Atkins 
Dymally 


Bilirakis 
Boulter 
Chappell 
Coleman (MO) 
Crane 

DeLay 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 


Gonzalez 
Visclosky 
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Fascell 

Ford (MI) 
Gradison 
Gray (IL) 
Hall, Sam 
Hawkins 
Kindness 
Lowery (CA) 
Mavroules 
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McGrath 
Mitchell 
Morrison (WA) 
Mrazek 

Ritter 
Schneider 
Torres 
Walgren 


So the Journal was approved. 
The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


DR. WILLIAM P. WATKINS, JR., 
GUEST CHAPLAIN 


(Mr. WOLF asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 


remarks.) 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, it is a real 
pleasure to have had Dr. William P. 
Watkins, Jr., here this morning to 
offer the opening prayer in the House 
of Representatives. 

In the way of background, Dr. Wat- 
kins was born in Goldsboro, NC, on 
February 26, 1926. At an early age he 
was brought to Virginia by his parents 
when his father, who also was a 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., O 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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United Methodist minister, trans- 
ferred to the Virginia Annual Confer- 
ence of the United Methodist Church. 
Dr. Watkins is the product of the 
public school system of Virginia. He 
attended public schools in Norfolk, 
Richmond, and Lynchburg, VA. 

During World War II he served for 2 
years as a tailgunner on B-24’s in the 
U.S. Army Air Force. 

Following the war he received his 
college and his basic seminary educa- 
tion at Emory University in Atlanta, 
GA. Since then he has received a doc- 
torate from the Berean Christian Col- 
lege and Seminary of Long Beach, CA. 
In addition he has done graduate work 
at Union Theological Seminary in New 
York and the San Francisco Theologi- 
cal Seminary at San Anselmo, CA. 

Dr. Watkins is married to the former 
Miss Carolyn Lee Orange of Virginia 
Beach, VA. They have four children: 
William P. Watkins III, a research 
chemist of Gaithersburg, MD; Carolyn 
Lee, a teacher in Fairfax County 
public school system; Wesley Howell, 
an accountant in McLean, VA; and 
Angela Orange, a high school student 
in Arlington. 

Dr. Watkins is in his 33d year as a 
United Methodist minister. He has 
lived and served in most of the large 
churches in Virginia. The last 12 years 
of his ministry have been spent in Ar- 
lington, VA., where he has served two 
churches in succession: Christ United 
Methodist Church for 4 years and 
Community Methodist Church where 
he is now completing his eighth year. 

Dr. Watkins is a member of the Ar- 
lington Rotary Club where he is its 
chaplain and the Arlington Ministerial 
Association, where he served as presi- 
dent for the year 1978-79. 

On behalf of my colleagues we 
thank Dr. William P. Watkins, Jr., for 
joining us today to ask God’s blessing 
on our gathering. 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF H.R. 700 


Mr. BLAZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that my name be re- 
moved as a cosponsor of the bill, H.R. 
700. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Fowl er). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Guam? 

There was no objection. 


FIRST CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION ON THE BUDGET—FISCAL 
YEAR 1986 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 177, and rule 
XXIII, the Chair declares the House 
in the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the concurrent 
resolution, House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 152. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the further consideration of 
the concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 152) revising the congressional 
budget for the U.S. Government for 
the fiscal year 1986 and setting forth 
the congressional budget for the U.S. 
Government for the fiscal years 1986, 
1987, and 1988, with Mr. MOAKLEY in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the con- 
current resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee of the Whole rose on Wednes- 
day, May 22, 1985, the concurrent res- 
olution was considered as having been 
read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. No amendments are in 
order except amendments made in 
order pursuant to House Resolution 
177. 

AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE 

OFFERED BY MR. LATTA 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
designate the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. 

The text of the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute is as follows: 

Amendment in the nature of a substitute 

offered by Mr. Latta: Strike out all after 
the resolving clause and insert in lieu there- 
of the following: 
That the Congress hereby determines and 
declares that the concurrent resolution on 
the budget for fiscal year 1985 is hereby re- 
vised and replaced, the first concurrent res- 
olution on the budget for fiscal year 1986 is 
hereby established, and the appropriate 
budgetary levels for fiscal years 1987 and 
1988 are hereby set forth: 

(a) The following budgetary levels are ap- 
propriate for the fiscal years beginning on 
October 1, 1984, October 1, 1985, October 1, 
1986, and October 1, 1987: 

(1) The recommended levels of Federal 
revenues are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $736,050,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $793,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $864,850,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $953,350,000,000. 
and the amounts by which the aggregate 
levels of Federal revenues should be in- 
creased are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $ * * *. 

Fiscal year 1986: $850,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $550,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $850,000,000. 
and the amounts for Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act revenues for hospital in- 
surance within the recommended levels of 
Federal revenues are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $44,200,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $51,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $56,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $61,300,000,000. 
and the amounts for Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act revenues for old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance within the 
recommended levels of Federal revenues are 
as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $186,150,000,000. 
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Fiscal year 1986: $200,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $216,850,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988; $248,250,000,000. 

(2) The appropriate levels of total new 
budget authority are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $1,060,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $1,064,850,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,140,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $1,218,000,000,000. 

(3) The appropriate levels of total budget 
outlays are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $953,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $966,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,025,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $1,075,050,000,000. 

(4) The amounts of the deficits in the 
budget which are appropriate in the light of 
economic conditions and all other relevant 
factors are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $217,450,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $172,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $160,150,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $121,700,000,000. 

(5) The appropriate levels of the public 
debt are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $1,857,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $2,089,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $2,320,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $2,536,000,000,000. 
and the amounts by which the statutory 
limits on such debt should be accordingly 
increased are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $33,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $232,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $231,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $215,800,000,000. 

(6) The appropriate levels of total Federal 
credit activity for the fiscal years beginning 
on October 1, 1984, October 1, 1985, October 
1, 1986, and October 1, 1987, are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New direct 
$53,500,000,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $69,300,000,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New direct 
$33,900,000,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $73,600,000,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New direct 
$32,700,000,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $73,600,000,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New direct 
$32,200,000,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $78,300,000,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,200,000,000. 

(b) The Congress hereby determines and 
declares the appropriate levels of budget au- 
thority and budget outlays, and the appro- 
priate levels of new direct loan obligations 
and new loan guarantee commitments for 
fiscal year 1985 through 1988 for each 
major functional category are: 

(1) National Defense (050): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$291,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $252,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 
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(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$302,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $270,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$323,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $288,650,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0, 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget 
$346,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $308,450,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(2) International Affairs (150): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $19,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$11,500,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $10,300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitment, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $20,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $18,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$9,400,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $12,300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,450,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $16,650,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$9,000,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $12,300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $19,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $15,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$9,200,000,000., 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $12,300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitment, $0. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,750,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 


budget authority, 
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Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,550,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(4) Energy (270): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $1,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,050,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,600,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $100,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,750,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $4,100,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $3,850,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,850,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $3,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,200,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $13,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,450,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,150,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,100,000,000. 
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(B) Outlays, $11,950,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(6) Agriculture (350): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $28,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $21,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$13,800,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $5,700,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $17,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $15,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $5,700,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $18,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $16,850,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$13,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $5,700,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $16,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $14,800,000,000. 

(C New direct loan 
$12,800,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $5,800,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,850,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$6,600,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $27,000,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $3,650,000,000. 

(C). New direct loan 
$2,700,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $26,500,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $3,450,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$12,800,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $28,100,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$3,000,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $24,800,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,200,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $29,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,200,000,000. 
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(C) New 
$3,000,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $26,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $25,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$200,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guaranteee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,150,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(9) Community and Regional 
ment (450): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,750,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 
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(A) New budget authority, $6,950,000,000. 
(B) Outlays, $8,100,000,000. 


(C) New 
$900,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$800,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$900,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(10) Education, Training, 
and Social Services (500): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $32,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $31,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $8,800,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $31,400,000,000. 
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(B) Outlays, $30,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $9,100,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $32,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $31,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $9,400,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $32,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $3,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $9,600,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(11) Health (550): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $33,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $33,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $35,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $35,450,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $37,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $37,550,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988; 

(A) New budget authority, $40,250,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $39,850,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(12) Medical Insurance (570): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $71,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $65,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $81,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $68,250,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $91,550,000. 

(B) Outlays, $75,550,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 
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(A) New budget authority, $95,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $84,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(13) Income Security (600): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$160,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $129,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$156,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $119,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$166,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $125,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$174,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $131,450,000,000, 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(14) Social Security (650); 

Fiscal year 1985; 

(A) New 
$195,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $189,300,000,000, 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$207,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $200,750,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$224,850,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $213,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$265,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $228,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 
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(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(15) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $16,800,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,550,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $15,300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,750,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,200,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $17,400,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,150,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,200,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $20,100,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(16) Administration of Justice (750): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,450,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,850,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(17) General Government (800): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,850,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,300,000,000. 
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(C) New direct loan obligations, $0, 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,250,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,350,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(18) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,150,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $3,400,000,000, 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $2,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,950,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(19) Net Interest (900): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$129,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $129,950,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$142,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $142,750,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$153,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $153,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 
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(A) New budget 
$156,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $156,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(20) Allowances (920): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, —$650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$1,750,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $150,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$2,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $1,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$1,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(21) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal year 1985: 
(A) New 
—$32,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$32,350,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
—$39,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$39,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
—$36,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$36,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
—$39,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$39,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

RECONCILIATION 

Sec. 2. (a) Not later than June 30, 1985, 
the committees named in subsections (b) 
through (m) of this section shall submit 
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their recommendations to the Committees 
on the Budget of their respective Houses. 
After receiving those recommendations, the 
Committees on the Budget shall report to 
the House and Senate a reconciliation bill 
or resolution or both carrying out all such 
recommendations without any substantive 
revision. 

(b) The House Committee on Agriculture 
shall report changes in laws within the ju- 
risdiction of that committee sufficient to 
reduce budget authority by $2,785,000,000 
and outlays by $2,665,000,000 in fiscal year 
1986; further the Congress finds that to 
attain the policy of this resolution in future 
years requires decreases of $2,385,000,000 in 
budget authority and $2,898,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1987; and requires de- 
creases of $4,611,000,000 in budget authority 
and $5,196,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1988. 

(c) The House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee sufficient to 
reduce budget authority by $0 and outlays 
by $62,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; further 
the Congress finds that to attain the policy 
of this resolution in future years requires 
decreases of $0 in budget authority and 
$183,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of $0 in budget au- 
thority and $308,000,000 in outlays in fiscal 
year 1988. 

(d) The House Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance & Urban Affairs shall report changes 
in laws within the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee sufficient to reduce budget authority 
by $3,916,000,000 and outlays by 
$447,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; further the 
Congress finds that to attain the policy of 
this resolution in future years requires de- 
creases of $3,596,000,000 in budget authority 
and $1,643,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1987; and requires decreases of 
$3,595,000,000 in budget authority and 
$2,380,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 

(e) The House Committee on Education & 
Labor shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee which 
provide spending authority as defined in 
section 401(cX2XC) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $229,000,000 and out- 
lays by $432,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; fur- 
ther the Congress finds that to attain the 
policy of this resolution in future years re- 
quires decreases of budget authority by 
$332,000,000 and outlays by $518,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
budget authority by $486,000,000 and out- 
lays by $707,000,000 in fiscal year 1988. 

(f) The House Committee on Energy & 
Commerce shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$1,664,000,000 and outlays by $4,747,000,000 
in fiscal year 1986; further the Congress 
finds that to attain the policy of this resolu- 
tion in future years requires decreases of 
$278,000,000 in budget authority and 
$4,477,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of $131,000,000 in 
budget authority and $5,491,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988. 

(g) The House Committee on Government 
Operations shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(cX2XC) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $2,667,000,000 and out- 
lays by $2,000,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; 
further the Congress finds that to attain 
the policy of this resolution in future years 
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requires decreases of budget authority by 
$3,077,000,000 and outlays by $2,974,000,000 
in fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
budget authority by $4,005,000,000 and out- 
lays by $3,772,000,000 in fiscal year 1988. 

(h) The House Committee on Interior & 
Insular Affairs shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$610,000,000 and outlays by $555,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1986; further the Congress finds 
that to attain the policy of this resolution in 
future years requires decreases of 
$621,000,000 in budget authority and 
$604,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of $652,000,000 in 
budget authority and $646,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988. 

(i) The House Committee on Merchant 
Marine & Fisheries shall report changes in 
laws within the jurisdiction of that commit- 
tee sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$4,364,000,000 and outlays by $4,364,000,000 
in fiscal year 1986; further the Congress 
finds that to attain the policy of this resolu- 
tion in future years requires increases of 
$1,331,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,331,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires increases of $877,000,000 in 
budget. authority and $877,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988. 

(j) The House Committee on Post Office 
& Civil Service shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2C) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $60,000,000 and outlays 
by $60,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; further 
the Congress finds that to attain the policy 
of this resolution in future years requires 
decreases of budget authority by 
$140,000,000 and outlays by $140,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
budget authority by $240,000,000 and out- 
lays by $240,000,000 in fiscal year 1988. 

(k) The House Committee on Public 
Works & Transportation shall report 
changes in laws within the jurisdiction of 
that committee sufficient to reduce budget 
authority by $611,000,000 and outlays by 
$620,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; further the 
Congress finds that to attain the policy of 
this resolution in future years requires de- 
creases of $1,301,000,000 in budget authority 
and $1,697,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1987; and requires decreases of 
$1,892,000,000 in budget authority and 
$2,377,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 

(1) The House Committee on Veterans Af- 
fairs shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee which pro- 
vide spending authority as defined in sec- 
tion 401(c)(2C) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $162,000,000 and out- 
lays by $348,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; fur- 
ther the Congress finds that to attain the 
policy of this resolution in future years re- 
quires decreases of budget authority by 
$392,000,000 and outlays by $632,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
budget authority by $472,000,000 and out- 
lays by $727,000,000 in fiscal year 1988. 

(m) The House Committee on Ways and 
Means shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee which 
provide spending authority as defined in 
section 401(cX2XC) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $923,000,000 and out- 
lays by $3,923,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; 
further the Congress finds that to attain 
the policy of this resolution in future years 
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requires decreases of budget authority by 
$743,000,000 and outlays by $4,793,000,000 
in fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
budget authority by $613,000,000 and out- 
lays by $5,763,000,000 in fiscal year 1988. 


AUTOMATIC SECOND BUDGET RESOLUTION 


Sec. 3. (a) If Congress has not completed 
action by October 1, 1985, on the concurrent 
resolution on the budget required to be re- 
ported under section 310(a) of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974 for the 1986 fiscal 
year, then this concurrent resolution shall 
be deemed to be the concurrent resolution 
required to be reported under section 310(a) 
of such Act, for the purposes of the prohibi- 
tions contained in section 311 of such Act. 


SECTION 302 (b) FILING REQUIREMENT 


Sec. 4. (a) It shall not be in order in the 
House of Representatives to consider any 
bill or resolution, or amendment thereto, 
providing— 

(1) new budget authority for fiscal year 
1986; 

(2) new spending authority described in 
section 401(cX2XC) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 first effective in fiscal 
year 1986; or 

(3) direct loan authority, primary loan 
guarantee authority, or secondary loan 
guarantee authority for fiscal year 1986; 
within the jurisdiction of any committee 
which has received an allocation pursuant 
to section 302(a) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 of discretionary budget 
authority or new spending authority, as de- 
scribed above, for such fiscal year, unless 
and until such committee makes the alloca- 
tion or subdivisions required by section 
302(b) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974, in connection with the most recently 
agreed to concurrent resolution on the 
budget. 

(b) The prohibition contained in subsec- 


tion (a) shall not apply until twenty-one 
days of continuous session, as defined in sec- 
tion 1011(5) of the Impoundment Control 
Act of 1974, after Congress completes action 
on this concurrent resolution. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE 


Sec. 5. It is the sense of the Congress that 
the Administration should call for the con- 
vening of an international monetary confer- 
ence this year with the express purpose of 
exploring options to stabilize currency ex- 
change rates, reduce interest rates, promote 
maximum domestic and world economic 
growth, and help assure domestic price sta- 
bility. 


LIMITATION ON BENEFITS TO ALIENS 


Sec. 6. It is the sense of the Congress that 
functional totals should be reduced to re- 
flect a limitation on the amount of social se- 
curity benefits paid to illegal and non-resi- 
dent aliens. It is assumed that the Ways and 
Means Committee will report legislation to 
accomplish the required changes in law. 
Such legislation may limit benefits to the 
amount of the wage-earner’s contribution 
plus interest, unless the wage earner is a cit- 
izen of a country with which the United 
States has a treaty or totalization agree- 
ment. This provision would apply to individ- 
uals becoming eligible on or after January 1, 
1986. 

COMMITTEE REVIEW OF THE PRESIDENT'S 
PRIVATE SECTOR SURVEY ON COST CONTROL 

Sec. 7. It is the sense of the House of Rep- 
resentatives that— 

(1) each of its standing committees should 
review and study, on a continuing basis, 
those portions of the Presidents Private 
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Sector Survey on Cost Control affecting 
subjects within its jurisdiction; 

(2) each of its standing committees 
should, in its consideration of any bill or 
joint resolution of a public character within 
its jurisdiction, review those portions of the 
President's Private Sector Survey on Cost 
Control pertaining to such bill or resolution; 
and 

(3) each report of any such committee on 
a bill or joint resolution of a public charac- 
ter should contain— 

(A) an identification of each recommenda- 
tion of the President’s Private Sector 
Survey on Cost Control implemented in 
such bill or resolution and the estimated 
dollar amount of program cost savings or 
revenue enhancement as a result of the im- 
plementation of each such recommendation; 
and 

(B) a statement setting forth each recom- 
mendation of the President’s Private Sector 
Survey on Cost Control pertaining to such 
bill or resolution, the disposition of each 
such recommendation, and the reasons for 
such disposition. 

WIC FUNDING 

Sec. 8. It is the sense of the Congress that 
the amount of budget authority and outlays 
set forth in this concurrent resolution for 
the functional category of Income Security 
for fiscal year 1985 are sufficient to ensure 
that $1,500,000,000 is apportioned among 
the States to carry out the Special Supple- 
mental Food Program authorized by section 
17 of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 (com- 
monly referred to as the WIC program); and 
it is assumed that the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget should therefore release 
and apportion to the States the full amount 
of $1,500,000,000, which was appropriated 
for the WIC program for fiscal year 1985 
since— 

(1) Public Law 98-473 provided that, in 
carrying out the WIC program, funds shall 
be apportioned to the States based on an 
annual appropriation level of $1,500,000,000; 

(2) the Conference Report on H.R. 5743 
(H. Rept. 98-1071), the Agriculture, Rural 
Development and Related Agencies Appro- 
priation Act, 1985, which was incorporated 
in Public Law 98-473, expresses the confer- 
ees’ intent that the WIC program be carried 
out in such a manner as to fully obligate the 
$1,500,000,000 appropriated by Public Law 
98-473 for such program for fiscal year 1985; 

(3) such Conference Report also explicitly 
stated that any action to allocate funds in- 
consistent with a full-year appropriation 
level of $1,500,000,000 for the WIC program 
would be an improper withholding of funds; 
and 

(4) the Office of Management and Budget 
has not made available to the Department 
of Agriculture for distribution to the States 
the full amount of funds intended by Con- 
gress to be allocated to the WIC program in 
any of the first three quarters of fiscal year 
1985, and has not made funds available for 
such program during such quarters at the 
rate intended by the Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to 
House Resolution 177, the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute is consid- 
ered as having been read. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Latta] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Gray] will be recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. LATTA]. 
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Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Illi- 
nois [Mrs. MARTIN]. 

Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois. I thank 
the gentleman from yielding me this 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe the substi- 
tute that we offer for the committee 
budget offers a measure of reality as 
opposed to the land of mirrors. This 
budget substitute offered by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, is the product of 
compromise as any such offering must 
be. But it still maintains what we be- 
lieve are important objections, not just 
for Republican Members, but for 
Democratic Members, too. 

First, it maintains a level of defense 
spending consistent with the national 
security, and consistent with saving 
real dollars in defense over a 3-year 
period. 

Second, this budget makes real 
changes in domestic savings. It termi- 
nates, yes, actually terminates some 
domestic programs. In other words, 
facing a fiscal crisis, we do not say, 
“Well, everything will continue as 
usual,” as the Gray budget does, but 
we actually end some programs that 
no longer have a cost-benefit ratio 
that is appropriate for this time. 

Third, we do not cut those programs 
needed by the poor, nor do we cut 
those programs needed by the senior 
citizens of this Nation. If we do all of 
those things, what do we achieve? 
Well, let us compare. 

The House Democratic budget rec- 
onciles $11 billion in 1986; it reconciles 
only $10.5 billion in 1987, and $10.5 bil- 
lion in 1988. Our Republican budget, 
in the first year, reconciles $16 billion. 
The next year, almost $17 billion, and 
in the third year, $22 billion. What 
does. that mean? I never knew what 
reconciled meant; I thought it meant 
when a couple got back together. In a 
sense, it does. 
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It means that for once there can be 
real savings, not the pie in the sky, not 
the $3.9 billion from contractural sav- 
ings that has become a joke, but real 
savings. 

We know this may be a budget that 
will not receive support from the 
other side of the aisle. That was fairly 
obvious yesterday. But the reality of 
this budget is that it saves more than 
the Democrats budget, it is more re- 
sponsible than the Democratic budget 
for it protects the poor, it protects the 
elderly, it protects national security, 
and it is a fairer budget because it 
takes higher percentages from those 
portions of the budget where more is 
spent. 

That, it seems to me, makes real 
sense. We achieved domestic spending 
cuts of $109 billion. We phase out 10 
programs. We protect low-income pro- 
grams. We use the numbers as report- 
ed from the Democratic House Armed 
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Services Committee for defense. In 
other words, again, we use reality. We 
depend on common sense and we 
depend on reconciled savings. 

You may pass your budget, but our 
estimates are that there are less than 
$32 billion in real savings in your 
budget compared to the almost $57 bil- 
lion we achieve in 1986. If you were 
being objective, I think it would be the 
Latta budget that would pass, and 
that would be deserved. 

Do I support everything in it? Of 
course not. No one ever does in a 
budget. But overall, this is the most 
responsible budget that has been sub- 
mitted and it is the only budget that 
has real numbers. It is the only budget 
that would allow the House to respon- 
sibly go to conference and I would ask 
for its support from both sides of the 
aisle. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gray] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1% minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
FLORIO]. 

Mr. FLORIO. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to commend 
the chairman of the Budget Commit- 
tee for his committee’s work on the re- 
cently reported budget resolution. 

We all recognize the seriousness of 
our skyrocketing budget deficit. Re- 
ductions in Federal spending must 
play a part in bringing the deficit 
under control. 

But, the way the House Budget 
Committee, under Chairman Gray’s 
leadership, has gone about making 
these spending cuts is as different 
from what the Senate did as night and 
day. 

Under the House plan, the defense 
budget was not treated as a sacred 
cow; it was made to assume its fair 
share of cuts along with other pro- 
grams. The Senate plan made deep 
cuts in Social Security, railroad retire- 
ment, and other programs for the el- 
derly and disadvantaged in order to 
avoid making defense take its fair 
share of cuts. I should add that the 
Senate took this approach despite re- 
ports that show the Defense Depart- 
ment is literally unable to effectively 
spend the huge sums of money it is al- 
ready receiving. 

Furthermore, the minority substi- 
tute which our colleague Mr. LATTA 
plans to offer would make even more 
drastic cuts. The Latta substitute 
would require the sale of Conrail, de- 
spite the fact that all agree there are 
many unanswered questions that need 
to be addressed through the normal 
legislative process. For example, pre- 
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liminary information raises serious 
questions that tax benefits available 
under the Secretary’s proposal might 
outweigh the revenue to the Govern- 
ment. 

What the Senate and the Latta sub- 
stitute do is simply unfair, and I be- 
lieve the American people know that. 
Due to the good work of Chairman 
Gray and his committee, the House 
will soon have an opportunity to show 
how unfair we consider these other ap- 
proaches to be. I urge my colleagues, 
therefore, to support the budget reso- 
lution reported by the Budget Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son]. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, being a new Member 
of Congress, one has to learn many 
lessons in this great institution, and 
the first lesson I have learned is, of- 
tentimes it is much more important to 
be against something than it is to be 
for something, so I rise today against 
the Latta substitute for the following 
reasons: 

First, it provides entirely too much 
spending for the Pentagon. This sub- 
stitute would increase the Budget 
Committee’s recommendation by $10 
billion in 1986, and $32 billion in 
budget authority over the next 3 
years, at a time when we are finding 
out in this House that the Pentagon is 
storing away money in shoe boxes. 
They are, in effect, using a baseline 
figure that entirely and wrongly in- 
flates the baseline budget authority 
some four times over the baseline au- 
thority that we use in the domestic 
programs. 

It would also adopt the Senate- 
passed spending authority for the Pen- 
tagon which would, in effect, remove 
Pentagon spending from the table in 
any House-Senate conference on the 
budget. 

It would cut the Social Security staff 
by 17,000 over the next 6 years, at a 
time in our history when many of our 
recipients have to stand in long lines 
or wait days to get the benefits due 
them. 

It would also terminate Farmers 
Home Administration direct loans. My 
farmers back in Arkansas right now 
are going under right and left. They 
cannot afford to pay any more toward 
deficit reduction. 

And last, but not least, I have asked 
several of my colleagues this morning, 
trying to learn something about our 
past mistakes. I asked them, “Is this 
the same Larra? Is his first name 
Gramm? Is this the same person that 
got us in this shape some 3 years ago?” 

Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 4 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Moore]. 
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Mr. MOORE. I thank the gentle- 
woman for yielding this time to me. 


Mr. Chairman, I serve on the Budget 
Committee and indicated at the outset 
that I intended to vote for the budget 
that came from the Budget Commit- 
tee, but I also pointed out we would 
have some substitutes being offered to 
us that were better and could improve 
upon it. This is just such a substitute. 


It is better than the committee bill. 
It ought to be voted for. It is better 
than the committee bill for reasons 
the gentlewoman touched on a few 
moments ago in her remarks. There is 
less chance for mischief, or better put, 
there is less chance for committee’s 
failing to carry out the dictates of this 
budget under the Latta substitute 
than under the committee bill. 


The reason why I say that is because 
more of the cuts in spending under the 
Latta substitute are reconciled and not 
left up to actions of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. If the Appropria- 
tions Committee and the will of this 
House had worked in the past, we 
would not need a Budget Act, we 
would not need to come before you 
with a reconciliation bill at some point 
in the future, and we would not be 
running deficits. But it hasn’t, so if we 
just left it up to the appropriations 
process, the deficits will continue. 


We have come up with the idea of 
reconciliation. It worked in 1981. It 
worked again in 1982. We think it will 
work again this year, whereby, by the 
virture of the budget we pass today we 
are ordering or mandating or requiring 
these committees to change the au- 
thorization, meaning the future spend- 
ing levels of these programs. 


To give an example, in the Latta 
substitute we call for the abolition of 
the Synfuels Corporation. If we keep 
fooling around with the appropria- 
tions process, we will never kill it. I be- 
lieve a majority of the Members of the 
House feel that this program never 
should have been passed to start with 
and ought to be killed, and here is a 
chance to do it. The Latta substitute 
does it by calling for that in reconcilia- 
tion. The majority bill does not. 


So if you really want to change 
spending permanently, you have to 
change the programs, and you change 
the programs not through appropria- 
tions but through authorizations. So if 
you want to change the spending per- 
manently, change the authorizations 
and you do that through reconcilia- 
tion. You do not do it through recom- 
mendations to the Appropriations 
Committee to spend less money. There 
is the difference, and that is why the 
Latta substitute can guarantee us 
$23% billion more savings in spending 
over the next 3 years than can the 
committee bill. 
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That is why this ought to be voted 
for, then, over and above the commit- 
tee bill, because we are being guaran- 
teed permanent changes in spending 
in the future of over $23.5 billion more 
than the committee bill. Otherwise we 
run the risk of business as usual. 

Everybody wants to cut spending. 
Everybody has been wanting to cut 
spending now for 4 or 5 years. Why 
has it continued to go up? It has con- 
tinued to go up because we have not 
changed the basic authorization pro- 
grams that call for the spending. You 
can’t appropriate or spend if there is 
no authorization. That is what recon- 
ciliation does, and that is why we 
ought to vote for the Latta substitute. 
If we want to reduce interest rates, we 
have got to cut spending, and the only 
sure way to do that is to cut authoriza- 
tion programs through reconciliation. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to vote for the Latta substitute. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Frost], a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Chairman, I had 
the opportunity to serve for 2 years on 
the Beilenson task force of the Rules 
Committee which studied the exact 
question that has just been discussed, 
that is, the reconciliation of authoriza- 
tions. As I mentioned, this subject 
came up in the task force of the Rules 
Committee during the course of our 
review of the budget process. 

Many Members of the House came 
to us and protested the inclusion of 
authorizations in reconciliation in- 
structions, and I believe that for 2 or 3 
years now there has been an informal 
agreement between the Budget Com- 
mittee and other Members of the 
House that reconciliation instructions 
would not cover authorizations. Many 
of the Members who appeared before 
us were authorizing-committee chair- 
men who objected to this procedure, 
and there are some real problems with 
the procedure that has been suggest- 
ed. 

One problem is that it essentially 
allows the Appropriations Commit- 
tee’s line item work to be taken over 
by the authorizing committees, creat- 
ing internal problems among House 
committees. Another is that it has the 
potential to slow down the entire 
budget and appropriation process be- 
cause authorization levels have to be 
reworked in response to the directives. 
The appropriation bills are held up. If 
the Appropriations Committee reports 
its bills before the reconciliation is 
complete, then reconciliation of the 
authorizations is a fruitless exercise. 

The point is that reconciliation of 
authorizations is a senseless practice. 
Spending for programs before the 
funding is first authorized and then 
appropriated is controlled through the 
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allocation process. Reconciliation of 
authorizations only complicates the 
matter. 

I would point out the specific lan- 
guage contained in this resolution. 
Reconciling authorizing legislation is 
not really real deficit reduction. These 
discretionary programs are best and 
most effectively controlled through 
the appropriation process. 

Let us look at it very specifically. 
The House Budget Committee resolu- 
tion includes reconciliation instruc- 
tions of $11.1 billion for fiscal year 
1986. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Frost] 
has expired. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 30 additional sec- 
onds to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Frost]. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Chairman, the res- 
olution includes $37.1 billion over the 
next 3 years. All of these reductions 
are from direct spending and entitle- 
ment programs which are real pro- 
gram cuts. The Latta substitute claims 
$16.5 billion in deficit reduction in 
1986 and $51.6 over 3 years. Of this 
amount only $36.5 billion seems to be 
for entitlement and direct spending, 
actually less than what we have done 
in our budget resolution. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1% minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SCHU- 
MER]. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the Latta budget. 

I do think that the Latta budget 
allows us to say to the Republican 
leadership, “You’ve come a long way, 
baby.” If you drew a spectrum and put 
the House Democratic budget at one 
end and the President’s budget at the 
other end, the Latta budget is a lot 
closer to our budget than it is to the 
President’s. I think that is an indica- 
tion once again of where the American 
people are. 

But I think the Latta budget has 
some problems for those of us from 
many parts of the country. Let me 
talk about some urban concerns. 

The Latta budget cuts UDAG by 20 
percent. UDAG is a program that has 
received wide support throughout this 
country because it is a program that is 
successful and it is a program that 
uses very little public money to lever- 
age lots of private money. It termi- 
nates two new housing programs, the 
Rental Development Program and the 
312 Program, and those programs are 
new kinds of housing programs that 
are different than the old section 8. 
They once again show that we can do 
things in Government with less 
money, but still do them. Those pro- 
grams should not be terminated. 

Of course, revenue sharing is cut 
very severely in the Latta budget. Our 
budget eventually eliminates revenue 
sharing, but this Latta budget just 
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pulls the rug out from under the local- 
ities which have had no chance to plan 
in terms of the cut in revenue sharing 
funds. 

Finally, in mass transit, the cuts 
there are deep. They are 20 percent, 
much greater than not only the large 
urban areas can take, but also very 
harmful to many of the smaller subur- 
ban and rural areas that depend par- 
ticularly on operating subsidies to run 
their bus lines. 

So again, Mr. Chairman, I offer my 
compliments to the Members who 
have put together this budget. They 
have come quite close to us, but not 
close enough, and I urge its rejection 
by the Members. 

Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 4 minutes to the great 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. LOEFFLER]. 

Mr. LOEFFLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentlewoman for yielding 
me this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the budget substitute offered by my 
distinguished ranking member, Mr. 
Latta. The Latta substitute, in my 
judgment, is a balanced and credible 
attempt to address the enormous and 
critical challenge facing us: To reduce 
Federal budget deficits which threaten 
our economic prosperity. 

That is our major task today and we 
owe it to the American people to 
ensure that what we accomplish is 
meaningful in terms of deficit reduc- 
tion and at the same time is mindful 
of the other basic responsibilities we 
must fulfill. Each of the budgets 
before us in this debate make certain 
distinctions among programs ‘and 
exempt certain programs from the 
“freeze” concept, which seems to be 
popular this year, whether it is Social 
Security or cost-of-living adjustments 
for other programs, or programs tar- 
geted toward low-income persons, or 
other designated “high priority” pro- 
grams. 

The Latta budget also makes these 
kinds of distinctions. It does not rigid- 
ly adhere to a formula method of 
budgeting. It provides increases for in- 
flation for Social Security recipients, 
Federal retirees, veterans and for 
other entitlement programs, as well as 
for many discretionary programs tar- 
geted toward low-income persons. Our 
substitute also provides for an infla- 
tion increase for defense. 

This budget funds defense at a zero 
real growth level for 1986 and provides 
3 percent real growth in the outyears, 
saving $154 billion in budget authority 
and $126 billion in outlays. This de- 
fense proposal will actually reduce the 
GNP share of national defense from 
6.4 to 6.2 percent in fiscal year 1988, 
compared to defense’s 10.7 percent 
share of GNP in the 1950’s, 9.1 percent 
in the 1960’s and 7 percent share in 
the early 1970's. 

From the very beginning of the 
budget process this year, I have advo- 
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cated that the defense budget would 
have to be reduced from the levels re- 
quested by the administration. We 
have done that in the Latta budget. 
We have reduced the request for 6 per- 
cent real growth to zero real growth, 
conscious both of the necessity to 
make significant deficit reductions and 
of the increasingly disturbing accounts 
of Defense Department inefficiencies, 
management problems, and wasteful 
practices. But, in my judgment, the 
committee budget would do serious 
harm to our ability to meet our basic 
national security needs and commit- 
ments. It would impose a real cut of 4 
percent at a time when arms control 
talks are underway; a time when the 
Soviets are deploying two new kinds of 
dangerous missiles; and Soviet strate- 
gic defense efforts continue unre- 
strained. We simply cannot afford to 
risk our security interests with that 
kind of cut, for the preservation of our 
national security is our primary re- 
sponsibility as national elected offi- 
cials. 

The defense reductions in the com- 
mittee budget would have perhaps 
been a more credible attempt at deficit 
reduction if there had been a reasona- 
ble effort to balance the package with 
similar reductions in domestic pro- 
grams. However, in the committee 
budget of the $52 billion in fiscal year 
1986 deficit reductions, over $27 billion 
or 52 percent comes from defense. Of 
the remaining $25 billion, $4 billion in- 
volves additional receipts, and $4 bil- 
lion involves highly speculative sav- 
ings attributed to contracting “in”— 
savings which are unlikely to occur 
absent specific legislation. The $17 bil- 
lion in domestic reductions represents 
only 32 percent of the total package. 
The Gray budget, unlike the Latta 
budget, contains only marginal reduc- 
tions in domestic spending in fiscal 
year 1986, and makes little attempt to 
restrain spending growth in these pro- 
grams in the outyears. Our substitute 
achieves $109 billion in domestic 
spending reductions over 3 years, com- 
pared to $77 billion in the Democrat 
plan and $148 billion in the Senate- 
passed plan. 

The Latta budget makes a reasona- 
ble and rational attempt to balance 
the basic requirements and responsi- 
bilities of the Government, both in 
terms of national defense and domes- 
tic goals, and, at the same time 
achieve meaningful deficit reduction. 
Mr. Chairman, I urge adoption of the 
Latta substitute. 
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Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Downey], 
a member of the committee. 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. I thank 
the gentleman. 
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One of the things that should be 
pointed out right away is not what the 
Latta budget proposes but what it does 
not propose. One would expect that 
the Latta proposal would be similar to 
the proposal of the other body with 
one, and it is, of course, with one gi- 
gantic exception and that is the cost- 
of-living increases. I hope that our 
friends in the other body are watching 
this debate or reading it so that they 
will understand when we show up with 
our budget that cost-of-living increases 
for Social Security recipients and civil 
servants is not a conferenceable issue, 
because it has not been limited here, 
and is not likely to be. It is something 
that Republicans and Democrats alike 
feel must stay. 

The reason the Latta budget will be 
defeated is because it does not reflect 
the priorities of the American people, 
and I want to address myself to that 
one important priority of national de- 
fense. 

If there is one enshrining principle 
of our Republican friends it is that 
you cannot solve a problem by throw- 
ing money at it. That is what we have 
attempted to do in terms of national 
defense and national strength over the 
last 4 years. We have thrown money at 
it. A lot of this money we have subse- 
quently found out has been hidden in 
mattresses all over the Pentagon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield an additional 1 
minute to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. So 
much so that it appears, according to 
the other body’s Budget Committee, 
that even if we were to freeze defense 
outlays at just inflationary levels, and 
even the majority committee budget 
proposes 3 percent real growth, in 
1987 and 1988, that we will have 
enough money to build the weapons 
we are building now and complete the 
weapons-building cycles, an extraordi- 
nary admission on their part. 

All we are proposing here today with 
the Gray budget as opposed to the 
Latta budget is that we take a pause in 
defense spending, a pause frankly that 
is well justified both in terms of num- 
bers and policy and then proceed in 
the outyears to slow and steady de- 
fense spending. 

So I would urge our colleagues to 
reject the Latta budget because it con- 
tinues part of the mistakes of the past. 
It goes ahead with more money for de- 
fense in the vain and unrealistic hope 
that we will simply get more defense 
for more dollars. It is not how much 
one spends, it is what one gets that 
counts. We will not get more defense 
for more dollars. We will probably see 
some of this money squirreled away 
for a future time. We need these dol- 
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lars today to do the other important 
pressing concerns of our Government. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. JEN- 
KINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, my 
colleagues, once again I want to say 
that for the first time in several years 
the Budget Committee has come out 
with a resolution that is well balanced 
from the various interests, and I think 
that the Latta proposal must be de- 
feated for a variety of reasons. 

Let me talk just a moment about de- 
fense. We have seen through the years 
a need for a buildup in defense. For 
the past 5 years we have accomplished 
that. 

In this particular resolution that the 
Budget Committee has come out with 
we have provided only for 1986 that 
there is no additional increase. But for 
1987 and 1988 there is really a 7-per- 
cent increase. We can adequately fi- 
nance all of our defense needs with 
this budget resolution. 

We were very, very close in the com- 
mittee with Republicans from the 
other side of the aisle to coming out 
with a bipartisan resolution. This 
Latta proposal undoes a lot of the 
things that the committee spent days 
and days and days trying to put to- 
gether so that we would have ade- 
quate support on this floor from the 
various parts of the country, from the 
various philosophies, to get a meaning- 
ful resolution passed so that we could 
go to conference with the Senate, 
make the necessary adjustments there 
and begin on the road of reducing this 
terrible deficit that all of us face. 

This has been a tremendous job on 
behalf of the Budget Committee. I 
urge my colleagues to stick with the 
Budget Committee’s resolution be- 
cause I truly believe that it is the best 
product that has come before this 
floor in many, many years. I would 
simply ask you to oppose the Latta 
proposal, to support the budget resolu- 
tion and let us get on with this job 
that we have in reducing the terrible 
deficits that all of us face. 

Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 30 seconds. 

First of all, we agree with the gentle- 
man from Georgia. This is the best 
budget you have had in years. But 
that merely says how dreadful the 
prior budgets from the Democratic 
Budget Committee were. 

We are suggesting you cannot 
choose national defense and say when 
your national security is affected that 
you are going to halt. As the gentle- 
man from Georgia just said, we have 
improved over the past 5 years and it 
has been under a Reagan administra- 
tion and under pressure from, yes, the 
minority. 

I would just be very careful because 
we do not have evidence that the 
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Soviet Union is going to listen to cut- 
ting defense back. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 minutes to 
the gentlewoman from California [Ms. 
FIEDLER]. 

Ms. FIEDLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Latta substitute. 

As a member of the House Budget 
Committee since 1981, I have partici- 
pated in the process for 5 years now 
and I would like to share some obser- 
vations. 

It is amazing to me how quickly we 
forget our own past performance in 
setting budgets which have been less 
than fiscally responsible, in my view, 
since Gramm-Latta II in 1982. When 
significant portions of the President’s 
budget were enacted in those first 2 
years, we were able to reduce the rate 
of growth in Federal spending from a 
whopping 17 percent a year, during 
the last Carter year, down to approxi- 
mately 7 percent a year. Since 1982 
that rate of spending has crept higher 
and higher once again. Last year’s 
total spending was 12 percent higher 
than the year before. I might add that 
that was at a time when we were deal- 
ing with a 3- and 4-percent inflation 
rate. 

It is estimated that Congress has 
overspent its own budget by $280 bil- 
lion over the last 6 years, and it has 
exceeded President Reagan’s budget 
request for the same period by some 
$360 billion. 

Congress can spend like this because 
it has the ability to’ break its own 
budget rules. House rules say that 
spending levels cannot exceed the 
budget unless Congress votes to do 
that. Time and time again Congress 
has done so. Our own House Budget 
Committee has advocated waivers for 
various spending bills above its own 
spending levels and gotten them time 
and time again. The result is that 
spending is increasing at a rate far 
higher than inflation, and that fact 
cannot be blamed on either the de- 
fense budget or the tax cuts enacted in 
1981. 

The American public should be 
aware that the budget process has 
become an elaborate structure whose 
main function is to protect some Mem- 
bers of Congress from difficult budget- 
ary decisions, but allow them to ex- 
press concerns about general percep- 
tions that the American public has on 
budget priorities. Unfortunately, that 
concern has not been transformed into 
a realistic budget by the House Budget 
Committee. The House Democratic 
budget does not restrain spending in a 
fair way. It achieves 53 percent of its 
savings by slashing national defense. 
By 1988 over 80 percent of the com- 
mittee’s $119 billion in claimed savings 
consists of defense cuts, revenue in- 
creases, debt service savings and fi- 
nancing gimmicks. The package con- 
tains less than $25 billion in perma- 
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nent reforms after 3 years. The com- 
-mnittee’s budget will continue us on a 
“path of higher spending and higher 
taxes. 


. The Latta budget provides a realistic 
ceiling for defense spending which will 
allow for program efficiency yet pres- 
ervation of national security and our 
commitment to NATO and our other 
allies. 
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It provides for almost twice as much 
in reconciled savings over 3 years, and 
it makes permanent program reforms 
for savings in future years, while pro- 
tecting all means-tested entitlements 
and discretionary programs for low 
income people. It gives us a chance to 
make real deficit reductions in the 
years ahead, and I urge my cclleagues 

* to vote for it. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 4% minutes to the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thank the chair- 
man for this time. 

Observers have correctly noted that 
the deficit reduction in the Latta 
budget, in the budget that has come 
out of the other body and in the 
budget offered by the House Demo- 
crats is virtually the same. They all 
cut the deficit just about the same 
amount. So with regard to deficit re- 
duction, there appears to be very little 
difference. 

But the budget which is finally ac- 
cepted by the Congress is more than a 
document which reflects just numbers, 
or deficit reduction, charts or graphs, 
or an accountant’s guess at what the 
expenditures and revenues will be this 
time next year. The budget really re- 
flects the priorities of those offering 
it, of those who have prepared it. The 
budget is important to America in the 
sense that it reflects the Congress’ 
hopes for America’s coming year. 

It is therefore a political, not an eco- 
nomic document, because it reflects 
our politicai beliefs. It might be in- 
structive to look at the budgets of- 
fered by both sides, and I believe it is 
appropriate to compare them in a po- 
litical context. 

The President’s budget, the Senate 
budget, and almost every budget of- 
fered by our Republican friends, in- 
cluding this one, reflects their ada- 
mant desire to end the traditional 
coming together of the American 
people in that mechanism called the 
Federal Government so that the Gov- 
ernment can help, we might say, level 
the playing field in this country. That 
leveling of the playing field these past 
50 years has been called federalism, 
and it works this way: It holds that 
people sunning themselves on a beach 
down in Miami this afternoon should 
help pay into the Federal fund so that 
my constituents in the northern part 
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of Montana will have an Amtrak train 
come by today that they can board to 
get to their destination. And it holds 
that my folks out in Montana should 
pay into a fund called the Federal 
Treasury so that black lung victims in 
Kentucky can get the hospital care 
they need tonight. Without each 
other, without that coming together, 
without federalism, my folks do not 
get on the train this afternoon, and 
the black lung victims in Kentucky die 
without help. None of us can afford to 
do alone what federalism allows us to 
do together. 

In my judgment, the Republican 
budgets would return us to the days of 
the “user pays.” That is the old toll 
road mentality. But I submit to you 
that the Democratic budgets embody a 
great idea, and that is that an elected 
government can be the instrument of 
the common purpose of a free people, 
that that government can embrace 
great causes, and that it can make a 
major difference in the lives of our in- 
dividual citizens. 

The Republicans tell us that people 
no longer want the Federal Govern- 
ment to be that instrument. They tell 
us the American people are tired of 
helping the poor, that they are out of 
patience with the elderly, that they 
have lost faith in the American system 
of common public schools. But we 
Democrats find that the American 
people are a generous, agreeable, 
savvy, large-minded and, in many in- 
stances, intellectual people who have 
thrilled through the uses of federalism 
and who have seen in the past 50 
years, because they have put their 
power and might in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, have witnessed economic and 
social changes unlike any other coun- 
try at any other time. 

So I ask my colleagues in this Cham- 
ber to support the budget that contin- 
ues this half century tradition of 
bringing the American people together 
in the instrument of their common 
purpose, the Federal Government, and 
reject the small-minded return to toll 
road mentality where the users pay, 
which is reflective in the Latta and 
the other Republican budgets. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. BOULTER]. 

Mr. BOULTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Latta budget with 
great thanks and appreciation to our 
ranking minority member for his ef- 
forts to put together a bipartisan 
budget in the committee. We were not 
successful at that. But I also thank 
our ranking minority member, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LATTA] for 
his unfailing commitment to making 
real structural reforms in the budget 
process, and to his commitment for a 
strong national defense. 

I think this budget continues to 
shift away from our previous policies 
of taxing and spending to a policy of 
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less government, lower taxes, and 
greater individual freedom and oppor- 
tunity. 

As I said yesterday, the day of reck- 
oning is here and there are no more 
easy choices to be made. We only face 
a lot of hard choices which we were 
sent here to make. 

But I think that living within our 
means at this time means that we are 
going to have to phase out and elimi- 
nate some programs which are worth- 
while but which we simply can no 
longer afford, and some programs 
which have no place in the budget to 
begin with. 

The Latta budget takes this stand, 
Mr. Chairman. By eliminating 10 pro- 
grams it makes real structural reforms 
and provides for a more efficient man- 
agement of our Government resources 
and real outyear savings. The reduc- 
tions made in these domestic outlays, 
however, are accompanied by fiscal re- 
straint on the Department of Defense, 
which I agree should be made. But in 
a world of Nicaraguas, Afghanistans, 
and Polands, we have to realize that 
our defense needs are determined 
more by the Kremlin than they are by 
our own Pentagon. 

This budget, Mr. Chairman, is in the 
truest sense a compromise package 
and I feel strongly that we should sup- 
port it. I understand many of the frus- 
trations of my colleagues on this side 
of the aisle at the whole budgetary 
process. But I say to them that we 
simply cannot afford to walk away 
from this budget because it does begin 
to make the changes that the Ameri- 
can people want and need. It is a good 
start in reducing excess Federal spend- 
ing and it does not attempt to get two- 
thirds of the real savings from our na- 
tional defense as the majority budget 
does. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 
HEFNER], a member of the committee. 

Mr. HEFNER. Mr. Chairman, you 
know we spent many, many hours in 
this Budget Committee as Democrats 
before we went to the full markup. We 
went through function by function 
time and time again trying to get that 
extra $10 million or $15 million or $20 
million. And it is very fortunate that 
we find ourselves in a situation where 
if everything goes as we hope it will, 
we have growth, we have unemploy- 
ment staying about where it is, and we 
make $56 billion worth of cuts, and we 
still have a $180 billion deficit, and we 
are doing good. 

I would just like to respond to the 
gentlewoman from California who 
made the statement that we have con- 
tinued to get budget waivers and pass 
bills here. I would remind the gentle- 
woman that any appropriation bills 
that we pass in this House has to have 
the signature of the President of the 
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United States, so if we have exceeded 
and continue to spend, certainly the 
administration has been a part of this 
continued spending. 

I would just like to also mention one 
thing about defense. 

Now, I am a strong supporter of na- 
tional defense. I am chairman of the 
Military Construction Subcommittee 
and I sit on the Defense Subcommit- 
tee, and I take a back seat to nobody 
in supporting the security of this 
Nation of ours. But just a few weeks 
ago we had the services coming in, tes- 
tifying about the dire needs that they 
have in the quality of life and the 
homes and all of the things that we 
need to do. They had no money what- 
soever. They came in yesterday, for re- 
programming and all of a sudden they 
had found $269 million that was avail- 
able. 

So we are not asking the Defense 
Department to take a cut to actually 
gut the defenses of this great Nation. 
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I think it is a responsible route that 
we are taking, $15 billion of increase 
the first year and then 3-percent real 
growth in the outyears. 

So, ladies and gentlemen, this is a re- 
sponsible budget. It has been consid- 
ered by conservatives, moderates, and 
liberals. We have come together. This 
is the best Democratic budget that we 
have ever had. I ask you to reject the 
Latta late-coming budget and support 
the committee position. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
STENHOLM]. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, 
Will Rogers once was quoted as saying, 
“It ain’t people’s ignorance that both- 
ers me so much, it is them knowing so 
much that ain’t so is the problem.” In 
my 7 years in the House, participating 
in the budget debates, I think we all 
must be honest and say that many 
times we say things that are just not 
quite so. I oppose the Latta amend- 
ment today not because it is not a 
good budget, not because it does not 
have features that I obviously will sup- 
port when those individual decisions 
are made on the floor, but I oppose it 
for one fundamental reason. The defi- 
cit of the Latta budget is too high, as 
the House Democratic budget deficit is 
too high, and we do not as yet see any 
recognition from Mr. Latra’s side of 
the aisle that we must address the 
fundamental causes of the deficit. 

To do just that, I am committed to 
freezing defense, freezing entitlements 
with the exception of the very poorest 
elderly, freezing and cutting all other 
programs and raising the required rev- 
enue to bring a balanced budget to 
this country by 1990, when many of 
us, are clamoring for a constitutional 
amendment to bring that about, which 
I certainly support. 
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Now, to those who suggest that the 
Latta amendment is the best because 
it increases defense spending, my re- 
quest to those of you who continue to 
make that argument, bring us the 
facts, show us how $302 billion versus 
$292 billion will do some of the things 
some of you have taken a little bit of 
liberty this morning, in suggesting 
that we Democrats are soft on defense, 
because we support $292 billion. 

You bring me the $10 billion, prove 
to me we need it for our national secu- 
rity, and I will support it providing 
you say, “Let’s pay for it, folks,” in- 
stead of borrowing on our grandchil- 
dren’s future, and further weakening 
our national security. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. DICKINSON]. 

Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

è Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I take 
a back seat to no person in my support 
of our President. 

I have great admiration for the 
President’s courage and I deeply re- 
spect the strength of his convictions. I 
stood by his side when we in this 
House voted to make the budget cuts 
and the tax cuts in 1981 that are large- 
ly responsible for the economic success 
we are enjoying today. 

I support the President’s effort to 
reduce the Federal deficit through 
economic growth and budgetary sav- 
ings and I share the President’s oppo- 
sition to proposals that would balance 
the Federal budget by raising taxes. 

But I also have my convictions. 

And, no matter how deep my admi- 
ration, no matter how great my sup- 
port, I cannot vote for a budget which 
clearly ignores the priorities of my 
Virginia constituents. 

There are many things in the Latta 
budget proposal that I support. 

But the few things that I oppose 
weigh so heavily that I cannot in good 
conscience vote for this budget substi- 
tute. 

The Latta substitute calls for freez- 
ing the pay of Federal workers, and 
permanently shifts the date of their 
annual cost-of-living increase from Oc- 
tober to January. 

The Latta budget substitute termi- 
nates direct loans for small business 
by the’Small Business Administration, 
an action that I am convinced will ad- 
versely impact on small business op- 
portunities, and the creation of new 
jobs, not only in Virginia but through- 
out the Nation. 

Since Federal employees and the 
small businessman and businesswoman 
have already been asked to shoulder 
far more than their fair share of the 
cost of economic recovery I would ask 
my colleagues not to force them to 
make these additional sacrifices. 
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Mr. Chairman, enough is enough. 
My constituents have willingly made 
sacrifices for our Government, for our 
Nation, and they will gladly continue 
to do so if those sacrifices are fairly 
sought. 

All the people of northern Virginia 
have asked for is the opportunity for 
employment, the opportunity to serve 
our Nation, and the ability to get to 
and from their jobs in Washington. 

And that, is my final objection to 
the Latta budget substitute. - 

The Latta proposal would reduce 
funding for Amtrak by 10 percent, an 
action that will not only endanger the 
health of Amtrak nationwide and pos- 
sibly disrupt the transportation of 
350,000 Virginia residents, but an 
action that will also probably cause 
cancellation of developing plans for a 
commuter rail service for northern 
Virginia. 

Mr. Chairman, my constituents, like 
many of my colleagues in this Cham- 
ber, spend 3 or 4 hours of each day sit- 
ting in their cars or on buses, trying to 
get to and from the Nation's Capital. 

And as bad as that situation is, it is 
getting worse each day. 

But there is a light at the end of the 
tunnel, Amtrak and State and local 
governments in Virginia in coopera- 
tion with the Northern Virginia Trans- 
portation Commission are tantalizing- 
ly close to an understanding that 
could provide as many as eight daily 
trains between northern Virginia and 
Washington. 

My constituents have come too far 
and waited too long to be sidetracked 
now by budget cuts that have not been 
crafted as carefully as is possible. 

I cannot support the Latta budget 
substitute or any other budget that 
threatens the survival of Amtrak and 
the commuter rail system we need so 
badly in northern Virginia. I wish it 
could be otherwise. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise at this time in support of the 
Latta alternative budget. I want to 
specifically address the national de- 
fense function of the budget. 

The Latta amendment would restore 
inflation dollars to the proposed fiscal 
year 1986 budget. Let me review very 
briefly, because time is so limited here, 
what we are faced with and how we ar- 
rived at what we did in the authoriza- 
tion bill. . ao 

Many numbers have been floated 
around as to what the administration 
was going to request. The Secretary of. 
Defense came out with a higher 
number, they finally’ met, had an- 
agreement, as I understand, with somé. 
of the leadership of the Senate. They: 
came up with a hard figure- of real 
growth of 5.9 percent. s n 

Well, 


then they met with the - 
Senate, and the Senate came up,-and 
the leadership over the meeting of E 
course—it goes without saying they- . 
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never consult the House when it comes 
to making these policy decisions, there 
is always some ethereal decision made 
between the leadership of the Senate 
and the administration to the total ex- 
clusion, so far as I know, of the House 
leadership, and certainly as to the 
Armed Services Committee—anyway, 
they came out and then the Senate 
said, “We will go with a 3 percent real 
growth plus inflation.” 

So we took that as our marching 
orders, since the administration had 
adopted it. We went and met within 
the House Armed Services Committee 
and said, “What is doable? Can we 
expect to get 3 percent real growth?” 
The signals that we got from the 
Senate and elsewhere indicated prob- 
ably not. So it would be realistic, then, 
to mark somewhere between zero and 
3 percent. That is what we did. 

So we went about it conscientiously, 
not with a meat ax approach, but with 
a scalpel, and we did those things that 
we thought were necessary and the 
things we thought were less injurious 
to our defense posture, in order to 
come out with a growth of zero, zero 
growth plus inflation. 

Now we felt like we would be doing 
our duty and doing the best that we 
could with the constraints that we 
assume would be put on us. That is 
what we reported out. That is what I 
think is the least we can afford to 
accept in this budget. 

Now we were surprised after that 
that the Senate changed its position 
and came out with a zero percent real 
growth plus inflation. That is what 
will go to conference, as I understand 
it. 

I think we would be making a terri- 
ble mistake on the floor right here if 
we do not at least allow for inflation 
because if we do not allow for infla- 
tion, if we say zero growth and zero in- 
flation, we are getting a real negative 
growth of whatever the inflation hap- 
pens to be. 

Let me say we met with our negotia- 
tors in Geneva yesterday. They came 
before the House Committee on 
Armed Services. It was not reassuring 
because they told us on every front 
that their negotiations were not pro- 
ceeding because of the intransigence 
of the Soviets, the attitudes were not 
better. 

What the Soviets are putting out in 
terms of product, in terms of weapon- 
ry, is increasing. So I would implore 
the House, do not cut our legs off, do 
not say we have to have a negative 
growth. 

What it is the Latta amendment 
offers is zero growth, just allowing for 
inflation. I think that is reasonable. I 
think that is the least that we should 
do. I think to do less than that is going 
to seriously undermine and be a detri- 
ment to our defense posture. I would 
urge my colleagues on this issue at 
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least get zero growth plus inflation, 
that is the least we should do. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge strong support 
of the Latta amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
advise that the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. LATTA] has 6% minutes remain- 
ing, and the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Gray] has 10 minutes re- 
maining. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gray]. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to extend my commendations and con- 
gratulations to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the 
budget, Mr. Gray. He, and the Budget 
Committee under his leadership, have 
performed an extraordinary feat by 
coming forward with a budget that is 
fair, that works, and that accom- 
plishes our goals. 

The Committee on the Budget’s rec- 
ommendations will reduce the deficit 
by a total over $200 billion in the next 
3 years. We can be proud of this. What 
is most significant is that these sav- 
ings are achieved without crippling 
any of our important Federal pro- 
grams, civilian or defense, and that 
they do not impose the burden of defi- 
cit reduction upon the poor, the elder- 
ly, the handicapped, or the veterans— 
those who are dependent upon 
COLA’s in Social Security and other 
critical programs. 
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I commend the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Larra]. He has sought to 
come forward with a program that is 
much fairer than that which was 
achieved some years ago under his 
name. But it must be observed that 
the Latta alternative would continue 
conferring obeisance upon waste, 
fraud and abuse in the Defense De- 
partment. 

The Democrats, my Republican col- 
leagues, the Congress and the Nation 
want defense, but we want affordable 
defense. There is absolutely no justifi- 
cation for continuing a course of 
action with regard to defense expendi- 
tures which is going to lead us to the 
point where we cannot afford to 
defend this Nation. If current prac- 
tices in the Department of Defense are 
continued, we can anticipate that our 
entire Defense budget today will buy 
one fighter plane in 2054! 

We're spending more and more 
money, but buying fewer and fewer 
arms. According to the Congressional 
Budget Office, during the period from 
1982 to 1985 we purchased 8.8 percent 
more aircraft than we did from 1977 to 
1980. But those aircraft cost us 75.4 
percent more. We bought 6.4 percent 
more missiles, but they cost us 91.2 
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percent more. Similar numbers apply 
to ships, tanks and vehicles. 

Real growth is desirable in defense, 
but real growth can be achieved with- 
out waste, without fraud, and it can be 
accomplished under the proposal 
which is put forward by the Budget 
Committee. 

I urge my colleagues to endorse it. 
Let us eliminate from our defense 
budget expenditures for dog boarding, 
country club memberships, golf out- 
ings, beds for corporate executives, 
lobbying, and other wasteful charges 
now paid by a willing Pentagon, Let us 
eliminate all the other good things 
that defense contractors have been im- 
properly enjoying for years at the ex- 
pense of the public. 

The Nation is tired of waste, fraud 
and abuse. The American people are 
tired of huge cost overruns, delay, 
deceit and indifference to the public 
interest by contractors and the De- 
fense Department alike. 

I do not discuss $600 toilet seats, or 
$400 hammers. Those things are un- 
derstood everywhere. Until we can 
deal with the cause, those things are 
symbols only. 

The cause is known: Defense Depart- 
ment and contractor indifference to 
the public interest. 

The system works only to grind out 
cost overruns, outrageous profits, false 
billings, arrogance, weapons that don’t 
work and are not delivered on time, 
and a resultant upward spiral in pro- 
curement costs and continued decline 


in the number of weapons the Nation 
can afford. 


Until the system can be corrected, 
and slothful, indifferent and deceitful 
officials at all levels in the Defense 
Department disciplined or removed, 
the Congress has no choice but to cut 
back. Such cut-backs will save money, 
but they will also send a message and 
commence imposing discipline on an 
agency which appears to regard its 
sole function to be the unaudited, un- 
disciplined expenditure of someone 
else’s money. 

Audits after payment, disregard of 
auditors’ functions and findings, refus- 
al to discipline for false reports, im- 
proper billings, and refusal to watch 
for improper behavior by contractors 
are a way of life at the Pentagon. 

Behavior of contractors which can 
only be described as “‘catch-me-if-you- 
can,” and “the public be damned,” are 
rampant, and are encouraged by the 
administration’s disregard of its high 
duty with regard to expenditure of the 
public’s money. 

Reform is needed, and the message 
sent by the committee’s fine budget 
will start that message on its way. 

There is enough money here for ade- 
quate defense—for enough weapons 
and weapon systems of proper qual- 
ity—to make the Nation secure. 
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In addition, Mr. Weinberger can 
audit unaudited accounts, retrieve ille- 
gal and improper charges, set his infla- 
tion adjustments at proper levels, pay 
proper prices, eliminate cost overruns, 
find a few more accounts containing 
misplaced funds—as he did with the 
newly found $4 billion last week—and 
come up with a more than adequate 
defense budget. 

The Defense Department under any 
of the budget proposals here will 
spend some $1 billion every working 
day, $40 million every hour, $660,000 
every minute, to dispose of the funds 
the Congress gives it. 

The Pentagon has seen the 3-per- 
cent real growth factor set forth in 
the last Carter budget grow by $1.7 
trillion, or $1,700 billion total in 5 
years. 

If more money is needed, let that be 
determined after waste, fraud, and 
abuse have been cleaned up and elimi- 
nated. 

Let reform take place before more 
opportunity is given to indifferent 
men to waste more money. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Derrick], the ranking member of the 
committee. 

Mr. DERRICK. I suppose, as far as 
the Democrats are concerned on the 
Budget Committee, with the exception 
of the majority leader, that I have 
served on the Budget Committee 
longer than any. I am now in my 
fourth term. 

I want to tell you that I agree with a 
Republican—I said Democrat—I want 
to tell you that I agree with one of the 
Members of the minority who said, 
this is the best budget. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not see what we 
are standing here arguing about. We 
have the best budget that has come 
out of the Committee on the Budget 
since it has been in effect over the last 
six terms. 

National defense; we all know that 
there are going to be no program cuts 
over at the Pentagon, and we all know 
what we are doing is, we are putting 
pressure on the Pentagon to see that 
we get more of our money spent in a 
more effective way. 

It is not like we are not appropriat- 
ing anything; the appropriation for 
the Pentagon under this budget will 
be almost a trillion dollars over the 
next 3 years. A trillion dollars over the 
next 3 years. 

What this budget realizes is, that 
there is more to national defense than 
missiles and tanks; that there is the 
undergirding of this country, which we 
are protecting in this budget. We have 
to keep our farmers strong, in the 
farm community that is suffering. We 
have to continue with a strong educa- 
tion process, which we are doing under 
this budget. We have to continue with 
research; we have to continue for help 
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for small businessmen and the list 
goes on and on and on. 

We have a budget that gets the sav- 
ings almost half from the domestic 
programs, almost half from the de- 
fense programs. It is a well-balanced 
budget. It is a balanced budget that 
will move this country into this next 
century with a strong military estab- 
lishment and a strong domestic pro- 
gram. 

So do not be taken in by adding $10 
billion more to defense and do not be 
taken in by reconciliation of $51 bil- 
lion, which of course is not the case if 
you subtract the authorizations under 
there; it comes down to less of an au- 
thorization, than in our budget. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Nebras- 
ka [Mr. DAUB]. 

Mr. DAUB. Mr. Chairman, today the 
House will have before it budget 
amendments which propose certain 
“tax reforms” to fund our own run- 
away spending problems. Specifically, 
some of these proposals from Mem- 
bers on the other side of the aisle 
would impose new minimum taxes on 
our taxpayers solely for the purpose of 
funding uncontrolled spending. My 
analysis of the Schumer/Russo/ 
Wright marginal and effective rate tax 
increase proposals follows these re- 
marks. 

With respect to tax reforms, I hope 
that we have learned our lesson that 
the most effective method of raising 
taxes is to lower the tax rate and stim- 
ulate business growth, rather than to 
stifle economic opportunities, for 
Americans. In 1980, we received $309 
billion dollars from individual and cor- 
porate income taxes. This amount in 
1982, was $347 billion, some $38 billion 
or over 12 percent more, even though 
the Economic Tax Recovery Act of 
1981 included some of the most pro- 
gressive tax reductions and business 
incentives in the history of the tax 
code. My colleagues on the other side 
of the aisle who claim ERTA was the 
cause of the deficit have just not 
looked at the numbers—they do not 
have a case. 

When middle American taxpayers 
can’t afford to pay taxes, there will be 
no taxes to pay for subsidies for 
Amtrak passengers to board anywhere 
to get to Florida—or to pay health 
care costs for those black lung afflict- 
ed persons who do need help. 

Let me offer another example for 
the unbelievers. From the $347 billion 
figure in 1982, we achieved only a 
figure of $353 billion of total income 
tax revenues by 1984. This amounts to 
an increase of only $6 billion or 2 per- 
cent during the 2-year period. Yet this 
is the period which should have been 
most affected by the tax increases con- 
tained in the Tax Equity and Fiscal 
Responsibility Act of 1982. We did not 
raise any substantial revenues with 
the TEFRA cutbacks, we tended to 
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stifle the growth in revenues. The 
moral of the story is that more taxes 
will never solve our revenue problem, 
only decreased spending. 
Schumer/Russo alternative minimum tar— 
Marginal rate on each $5,000 of AMTI 
Increments above $70,000 AMTI 
base: 
$70,000 to $75,000 
$75,000 to $80,000... 
$80,000 to $85,000... 
$85,000 to $90,000... 
$90,000 to $95,000... 
$95,000 to $100,000 
Schumer/Russo AMI alternative minimum 
tazr—Effective rate on amounts above 
$70,000 base 
Additional AMTI above $70,000 base: Percent 


ASSUMPTIONS 

Single taxpayer. 

85 rates. 

AGI equals taxable income—no itemized 
deductions. 

INDIVIDUAL LEVEL—ALTERNATIVE MINIMUM 

Tax 

Input: 

J-1 or S-0 (percent) 

Exemptions (percent) 

1986-2 (percent)... 


Salary (2) 
Dividend 


Partnership loss... 
Child care pats 


Deductions: 
Charitable deductions 
Tax—State and local.. 
Interest—Mortgage .... 
Interest—Other.... 


$7,500 
$16,500 
$2,000 
$1,300 


$3,500 
0 
0 


0 
$40,640 
0 


128,872 
32,010 
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Current calculation: 


$100,100 
0 


IRA and Keogh 
Two earner deduction 


Excess itemized ded 
Personal exemptions 


Taxable income 


Alternative minimum tax 
AMT tax rate applied (percent). 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. LAGOMARSINO]. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the Demo- 
cratic budget resolution, and in sup- 
port of the Latta-Republican substi- 
tute. 

Mr. Chairman, the economic recov- 
ery of the past 2 years has been truly 
remarkable. Eight million jobs have 
been created, interest rates have been 
cut in half from their peak in 1980, 
tax rates have been cut across the 
board, and inflation has been held 
below 4 percent for the past 2% years. 
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This week, the stock market broke the 
1,300 mark. 

The Members of this body, who 
voted for those tax cuts and for the 
budget reconciliation package which 
embodied the Economic Recovery Pro- 
gram, deserve to share the credit for 
these accomplishments with the Presi- 
dent. But the job is not yet complete. 
An annual deficit in the range of $200 
billion threatens the gains we have 
made, as well as the future soundness 
of our economy. The debate we are 
having today addresses these deficits 
and this problem, and the decision we 
make on this resolution will have far- 
reaching impacts on the market and 
on the world’s perception of our will- 
ingness to continue with the program 
we started here 4 years ago. 

It’s never easy to reach agreement 
on how to allocate limited resources in 
the face of virtually unlimited de- 
mands. But that’s why the voters 
elected us to this job. We have listened 
to the debate, heard the witnesses, and 
now we have to earn our pay. 

I feel on balance that the Republi- 
can substitute offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. LATTA] best fits 
the bill. I do not agree with everything 
in the Latta substitute. But I agree at 
more points with Latta than with the 
other proposals before us. On the 
whole, it is a balanced program for 
continuing the economic recovery, re- 
straining unwarranted growth in Fed- 
eral programs, and insuring adequate 
resources to protect our national secu- 
rity and provide for our domestic 
needs. 

The salient point about the Latta 
substitute is that it treats all sectors 
fairly. Both defense and Social Securi- 
ty growth are held to the rate of infla- 
tion. Equally important, there are no 
tax increases. The Latta substitute is 
the only one of the proposals now 
before us which meets these three 
tests. 

The House Budget Committee plan, 
on the other hand, is studiously vague 
on taxes, and bolsters domestic pro- 
grams at the expense of the national 
security function. National security 
represents 28 percent of our current 
outlays, yet almost half of the savings 
claimed in the Budget Committee plan 
come from defense. What’s more, 
many of the assumed domestic pro- 
gram savings are either accounting 
gimmicks or do not include any mech- 
anisms for implementation. In fact, 
only about $9 billion in “hard” savings 
can be achieved from the domestic 
side of this resolution in fiscal year 
1986. 

Mr. Chairman, last year this body 
adopted a budget resolution calling for 
a 5-percent real growth in the national 
security function for fiscal year 1986. 
But the budget reported out by the 
Democrats this year calls for an actual 
cut of 4 percent in defense spending 
for fiscal year 1986. This flip-flop by 
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the majority represents a 10-percent 
cut below the levels called for in last 
year’s resolution, and is actually below 
the level which was proposed by their 
candidate for President in the elec- 
tions last year. 

Mr. Chairman, we have seen, during 
the Carter years, how costly it can be 
to our national security interests to 
neglect our legitimate defense needs. 
The Latta resolution does not restore 
the full amount posited in last year’s 
budget for defense. But it is the mini- 
mum with which we can get by with- 
out seriously weakening our posture 
abroad. And it safeguards the basic do- 
mestic programs here at home while 
putting no new demands on the tax- 
payer. 

Vote for the Latta substitute. We 
know it will work. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. OXLEY]. 

Mr. OXLEY. Mr. Chairman, the un- 
derlying problem we face today is a 
large Federal deficit which causes in- 
terest rates to remain high because 
the Government is in competition 
with business for funds to run their 
operations. Supply and demand is at 
work here, there are limited funds so 
the cost goes up. The prime rate is 
currently 10 percent, and most com- 
mercial loans are at approximately 12 
percent. This is still much too high. 
When business cannot get money to 
expand their operations, the economy 
stagnates, causes unemployment, and 
the lack of prosperity. 

How do we reduce the large Federal 
deficit? Some argue that we should 
raise taxes and take money out of the 
hands of those who can help the econ- 
omy grow. Congress has tried this ap- 
proach and spending was increased. 
This is the easy way out. What we 
must do is reduce Federal spending. 
No new taxes. 

We must eliminate programs which 
are costly and extravagant such as the 
Synthetic Fuels Corporation which 
cost $15 billion since it has been 
formed without creating a single drop 
of fuel. Elimination of this costly and 
wasteful program would result in 
budget savings of more than $7 billion. 
The Government should not be in the 
business of supporting private indus- 
try. When the Government intervenes, 
the people always end up getting less 
and paying more. With the upcoming 
discussion of a possible of a minimum 
corporate tax, it seems extremely fool- 
hearty to completely ignore a 100-per- 
cent Government funded corporate 
which has produced no benefits what- 
soever to America’s energy independ- 
ence—quite the contrary, it has proven 
to be a full-fledged subsidy to the 
major oil companies. 

We need a prudent, balanced ap- 
proach to meeting our Nation’s energy 
demands. Federal spending on fossil, 
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energy conservation, and other energy 
research and development should be 
reduced substantially. The Uranium 
Enrichment Program should be re- 
structured to enhance the competitive 
position of the United States. The 
budget of the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission should be limited because 
the number of licensing cases handled 
by the NRC will continue to decline 
over the next few years. These cuts 
could save a total of $1 billion. 

Other budget reductions should 
occur in health programs. A freeze on 
these programs would not reduce their 
effectiveness and would help reduce 
the deficit. The stockpiling of vaccines 
are neither means tested nor directed 
at only low-income recipients. The 
Health Professions and Nurse Train- 
ing Programs could be reduced by 50 
percent, achieving a first year savings 
of $116 million. Since this program 
began 20 years ago, the number of 
medical students has doubled, while 
the medical school faculty has in- 
creased fivefold. There is a predicted 
surplus, not a shortage, of physicians 
in this country. 

Another example is Amtrak. It was 
originally formed in 1971 as a profit 
corporation but instead resulted in $9 
billion cost to the taxpayer. It costs 
the Government $35 every time a pas- 
senger boards an Amtrak train. I sup- 
port gradually reducing the Federal 
funding for Amtrak. Amtrak is heavily 
subsidized by the Federal Government 
and therefore, should be expected to 
participate in the efforts to reduce the 
Federal deficit. 

The Office of Management and 
Budget projects that Amtrak will cost 
the taxpayers in excess of $8 billion 
over the next decade. The Federal 
Government can no longer afford to 
continue providing huge Federal subsi- 
dies for Amtrak. Amtrak must reduce 
its reliance on Federal subsidies. Fund- 
ing for Amtrak should be reduced by 
12.5 percent in 1986, 25 percent in 
1987, and by 40 percent in 1988. This 
would allow Amtrak and those with a 
substantial interest in Amtrak, time to 
establish alternative methods for 
funding Amtrak. It also encourages 
changes in Amtrak’s current oper- 
ations, so that its costs may be de- 
creased and its revenue increased. 

If our objectives are to achieve a 
more efficient and effective Amtrak 
and to aid in reducing the Federal def- 
icit, then we must require Amtrak to 
carry its fair share of the burden of re- 
ducing the deficit. Amtrak must also 
be given the flexibility to establish al- 
ternative forms of financing and to in- 
crease its efficiency to meet such a 
demand. The substitute being offered 
to House Concurrent Resolution 152 
accomplishes these objectives. 

Congress must also freeze certain ex- 
penses such as the Social Security 
COLA in order to reduce spending. 
The Senate plan would freeze COLA’s 
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and result in a 3-year savings of more 
than $20 billion. The argument may 
be made that this would hurt the el- 
derly but Social Security was not origi- 
nally set up as a retirement program. 
Rather, it was intended to supplement 
savings or other retirement plans. I’ve 
received many letters from my district 
in support of a COLA freeze. One con- 
stituent wrote and told me “there is 
one old woman in Ohio, drawing Social 
Security who thinks Social Security 
benefits should be frozen along with 
everything else.” Another writes “I am 
willing to take the freeze if it contrib- 
utes to a reduced deficit. A freeze on 
my COLA, together with a freeze on 
all other programs is the only fair way 
to keep the economic recovery 
moving.” 

The Leath-MacKay-Slattery amend- 
ment would freeze the COLA adjust- 
ment on Federal retirement programs, 
verterans’ programs, and Social Secu- 
rity for 1 year. I would like to support 
this amendment but the proposed tax 
increase makes it impossible for me to 
do so. 

I believe that the best path to follow 
is Congressman lLattTa’s_ substitute 
which would reduce the deficit by 
almost $57 billion this year and by 
$265 billion over the next 3 years if en- 
acted. The cuts are distributed more 
fairly between defense and domestic 
functions and includes no increases in 
taxes. The Latta substitute also calls 
for freezing nondefense discretionary 
programs for 1 year, reducing selected 
programs below freeze levels, and ter- 
minating or reforming others. I have 
long been an advocate of a budget 
freeze which would treat programs 
equally and fairly. I believe that this 
proposal would help maintain the eco- 
nomic recovery. 

President Reagan received 73 per- 
cent of the vote in my district, obvi- 
ously a clear mandate. From the mail 
and comments I have received I have 
the backing of my district in support 
of the President’s approach to reduce 
the deficit. I would urge my colleagues 
to support the Latta substitute and 
help America continue to regain its 
full economic strength. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. GROTBERG]. 

Mr. GROTBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Latta substitute 
amendment. I would like to take this 
opportunity to make my views known 
on the Federal budget. As a new 
Member of this body, I believe consid- 
eration of the budget resolution is the 
most important issue that we will con- 
sider this year and probably for years 
to come. 

As President Reagan has said, it is 
essential to our long-term economic 
well-being that we make at least a $50 
billion reduction in Federal spending 
for fiscal year 1986. If we don’t we will 
be gambling with our children’s future 
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and the general welfare of all Ameri- 
cans. The results of my recent constit- 
uent questionaire revealed that 49 per- 
cent of my constituents saw the Feder- 
al deficit as the most important eco- 
nomic issue directly affecting them 
and 69 percent favored reducing Fed- 
eral spending across the board. 

For awhile, the current economic ex- 
pansion can proceed in spite of the 
Federal deficit. However, if we fail to 
act decisively, the result will be a sub- 
standard and unbalanced economy. 

No one can argue that these huge 
deficits should be allowed to persist. 
However, the timing and manner in 
which deficits are reduced is of critical 
importance. It is particularly impor- 
tant that deficit reduction be achieved 
by reducing Federal spending—not by 
raising taxes. 

I see that some efforts are being 
made to further increase Federal 
spending and to raise taxes. Raising 
taxes is not the answer to the deficit 
problem. Past experience does not sup- 
port the proposition that increased 
revenue from a tax increase would be 
applied toward deficit reduction. 

Instead, the revenues would be used 
for even more Federal spending. This, 
unfortunately, has become the nature 
of our Government. I am afraid that 
some Members of this body are using 
deficit reduction as a Trojan horse for 
their ultimate goal which is to raise 
taxes and increase Federal spending. 

My constituents have been particu- 
larly concerned about five budgetary 
items: Social Security, revenue shar- 
ing, Federal subsidies to Amtrak, edu- 
cation, and defense spending. 

I am opposed to any reduction or 
freeze in Social Security cost-of-living 
adjustment. We must uphold our com- 
mitment and contract obligation to 
the 36 million senior citizens of this 
country. Latta addresses all these con- 
cerns. 

It is necessary that substantial re- 
ductions be made in both the Reve- 
nue-sharing Program and Federal 
Amtrak subsidies. However, it would 
be unproductive to completely elimi- 
nate these programs for fiscal year 
1986. It would also be unproductive to 
drastically reduce expenditures on 
education. 

I strongly oppose efforts to freeze 
the Defense budget at the fiscal year 
1986 budget authority level. A nonin- 
flation adjusted defense budget could 
prove to be detrimental to our nation- 
al security. For defense, I support an 
inflation adjusted spending freeze; 
thereby allowing for zero percent real 
growth in the defense function. 

I will vote for the Republican substi- 
tute budget offered by Mr. LATTA and 
oppose all other budget substitutes 
and amendments. I don’t agree with 
every item in Mr. Latrta’s substitute, 
but right now it is the best plan on the 
table. The most positive aspects of the 
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Latta substitute are the inflation ad- 
justment for defense and the 10-per- 
cent reduction in legislative branch ex- 
penditures. 

Mr. Chairman, I am determined to 
take the necessary steps required to 
reduce Federal spending. In the long 
run, reducing Federal expenditures by 
adopting the Latta substitute is the 
only valid method of reducing deficits 
and assuring continuing economic 
prosperity, and I urge my colleagues to 
do the same. 

è Mr. LOWERY of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Latta amendment. 

The Federal debt, now more than 
$1.3 trillion, has quadrupled during 
the past 8 years. In the last 22 years, 
while our population has grown 27.5 
percent, prices have grown 246 per- 
cent, and the Federal budget has 
grown almost 1,000 percent! Year in 
and year out, Congress has appropri- 
ated excessively, creating a series of 
increasing deficits which have placed 
this Nation in economic danger. There 
is no place left to hide, no one left to 
whom we can pass the buck. Congress 
is now facing some tough decisions. 

Not only do deficits indicate improp- 
er management of our Federal funds, 
but they also create serious difficulties 
for our economy. First, they cause us 
to borrow heavily. Second, this heavy 
borrowing cuts into private sector use, 
crowding out homeowners, consumers, 
and small as well as big businesses. 
The cost of money goes up for us all. 
Third, the cost of products made here, 
because of the value of the dollar, 
rises in foreign markets while cheap 
foreign goods flood our markets. 
These interacting effects create an 
uneven field upon which our industry 
and workers must play. In this vicious 
cycle, the more the Federal Govern- 
ment spends, which many Democrats 
would have us believe to be beneficial, 
the less money there is for our econo- 
my. In short, there is no way to have 
full employment and balanced growth 
in our present environment. 

Clearly we cannot afford to pile up 
$200 billion-plus deficits each year. 
For this reason, I am supporting the 
only responsible and equitable budget 
resolution, the Latta alternative. The 
Latta alternative will freeze nonde- 
fense discretionary programs for 1 
year while protecting all means-tested 
discretionary and entitlement pro- 
grams, including Social Security, vet- 
eran, civilian, and military retirees 
with full COLA’s. In addition, it would 
include several program terminations 
and reforms, such as the Appalachian 
Regional Reform, the Synthetic Fuels 
Corporation, Export-Import Bank 
direct loans, small business direct 
loans, and several more. It would also 
phase out general revenue sharing 
over a 3-year period, assume a 20-per- 
cent reduction for urban development 
action grants for fiscal year 1986 and 
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freezes without inflationary measures 
for 1987 and 1988, and place Conrail 
for sale to a private organization. 

Unfortunately, the House Budget 
Committee resolution, as many here 
have said, is not much more than 
smoke and a collection of cleverly 
placed mirrors. Instead of real struc- 
tural reforms that would provide more 
efficient management of our Govern- 
ment, the Budget Committee resolu- 
tion over the next 3 years will achieve 
approximately two-thirds of its real 
savings from our national security 
while presenting poorly defined out- 
year savings on the domestic side of 
the budget—savings which are unlike- 
ly ever to be achieved. 

Reform should be the key word of 
this budget, Mr. Chairman, reform as 
overwhelmingly mandated by the 
American people just this past fall. 
Yet, in the House Budget Committee 
proposal, substantive reform does not 
appear. For example, this budget 
freezes defense spending at 1985 levels 
without an increase for inflation. A 
nominal freeze will have the effect of 
cutting into badly needed weapons sys- 
tems which are currently in the re- 
search phase. Military readiness and 
maintenance would suffer and pro- 
grams like the strategic defense initia- 
tive and our antisubmarine warfare 
developments which are so vital to our 
national security will be severely hin- 
dered in research and deployment. 

In addition, I would like to point out 
that many of the figures used by the 
House Budget Committee are “soft”; 
they are unverified by the Congres- 
sional Budget Office. Thus, while they 
can claim $56 billion deficit savings, 
how much of that will we ever realize? 
Indeed at least $10 billion in savings 
according to the House Budget Com- 
mittee proposal are unverified. The 
Latta alternative, on the other hand, 
has the benefit of having been run 
through the Congressional Budget 
Office. These “hard” figures recom- 
mend a $56.8 billion saving for fiscal 
year 1986, $85.3 billion in fiscal year 
1987, and $122.7 billion in 1988 for a 3- 
year total of $265 billion in deficit re- 
ductions. The resolution includes no 
increase in taxes, full COLA’s for all 
entitlement programs, and a defense 
freeze with provisions to cover for in- 
flation. 

While I commend my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle for their hard 
work and perseverence, Mr. Chairman, 
the Latta alternative is clearly the 
most responsible and comprehensive 
budget resolution. We must make the 
most responsible choice we can for our 
children and our children’s children.e 
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Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the remaining time 
on this side to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. WRIGHT], the distinguished 
majority leader, who is also the rank- 
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ing member of the Committee on the 
Budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. WRIGHT] for 5% min- 
utes. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate this opportunity to talk about 
this budget. Of all of the years in 
which I have served on this commit- 
tee, this particular budget is perhaps 
the most universally acceptable that 
we have been able to produce. Only 
two Members of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Latta] and I 
have had the privilege of serving on 
this committee since its inception. I do 
not believe 3 weeks ago anyone would 
have expected it possible that we 
would have been able to find enough 
savings to produce a budget which re- 
duces next year’s deficit by $56 billion 
and do this without raising new taxes, 
without breaking our commitment to 
the Nation’s elderly on cost-of-living 
adjustments and without absolutely 
abolishing any of the essential safety 
net programs that help the poorest of 
the poor in this society of ours. And 
yet we have been able to do that. 

For that reason, I want to compli- 
ment all of the Members of the com- 
mittee. Among them, I certainly in- 
clude the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Latra] and the Mem- 
bers on the minority side, because I 
want to say publicly that I think they 
have behaved in a thoroughly respon- 
sible way. We came very near, very, 
very near, to finding that magic elixir 
by which we might have been able, 
miracle of miracles, to have come to 
the floor with a partisan budget. They 
find much in this budget to admire, 
and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Larra] would tell you so. He has be- 
haved in a thoroughly responsible 
way, and I do not make light of his 
honest, earnest effort to amend the 
budget. I do oppose it. 

I want to commend also the chair- 
man of the committee. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gray] has a 
job that requires infinite patience, un- 
derstanding, parliamentary skills and 
the ability to listen almost intermina- 
bly while others extol the virtues of 
their particular plans. And those 
qualities exist in an unusual degree in 
the chairman of this committee, BILL 
GRAY. 

I also want to compliment other 
Members, including MARVIN LEATH and 
those who will offer other amend- 
ments that I will oppose because I 
think they are not what the American 
people deserve and desire, but they are 
earnest and they are conscientious and 
they are responsible in their efforts. 

Having said that, I do want to point 
two other things. The first is that, 
contrary to some concepts, this com- 
mittee budget does not reduce the Na- 
tion’s military capability, not at all. In 
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fact, we add in outlays for fiscal year 
1986 $15-billion more than we made 
possible in fiscal year 1985. Now, that 
is not a cut. That is a $15-billion in- 
crease. And in a $292-billion budget, 
that amounts to about a 5-percent in- 
crease for military expenditures, a 
little better than a 5-percent increase. 
That ought to take care of inflation. 
In fact, the growth of military spend- 
ing over the years, as demonstrated in 
only the past 5 years on this chart, 
and over the last 35 years on the other 
chart, surely ought to assure any 
American that we have provided ade- 
quately for the defense of this country 
and that nobody is trying to short- 
change the military. The truth is that 
because we have overestimated the 
probable inflationary impact year 
after year in providing real growth for 
the military, we have accumulated a 
total of $279 billion in unexpended 
funds lying there available to the Pen- 
tagon for expenditure in the new fiscal 
year without any of our new appro- 
priations. 

Now, much of that is committed pro- 
grams for which most of us have 
voted, myself included. But it also in- 
cludes $55.7 billion in unobligated 
funds. In other words, before we start 
appropriating this year there already 
exists available to the Pentagon a 
total of some $55 to $56 billion that is 
not obligated to any program at all, 
available for their expenditure at their 
discretion. 

So nobody can say that we are cut- 
ting the military strength of the coun- 
try. We are adding to it, but as most of 
the American people want us to do, at 
a less haphazard, at a less rapid, at a 
less force-feeding pace. Two out of 
every three Americans, when asked 
how they would reduce the deficit, 
suggest, first of all, we should reduce 
the rate of growth in the runaway 
military spending, and that is what we 
have done. 

So the final thing I want to suggest 
to the Members is that this committee 
budget does respond to the American 
public. The American public approves 
in every instance of what we have 
done as opposed to what the Senate 
did and as opposed to what Mr. LATTA 
would do in his amendment. Eighty 
percent of the people are opposed to 
cutting COLA’s, 66 percent do say we 
ought to cut the rate of growth in 
military spending, two out of three are 
against zeroing out any of these pro- 
grams like the Jobs Corps, so we are 
on the side of the people, and I sug- 
gest that we vote for the committee 
bill and against the amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Larra] has 2% min- 
utes remaining to close debate. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. SHUSTER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I have a problem with the Latta 
budget. It is not true that the Latta 
budget, in effect, puts the Conrail into 
the reconciliation process rather than 
through the legislative process? 

Mr. LATTA. No, that is not true. All 
we do in reconciliation is to put the 
numbers in, and we do not state how 
any savings will come about. We do 
not point that out. 

Mr. SHUSTER. But the effect of it 
i 

Mr. LATTA. No, the effect is not to 
do that, and I would assure the gentle- 
man we will not write that legislation 
in the conference. 

Mr. SHUSTER. That is not my un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. LATTA. We are not going to 
write that legislation for it. 

Mr. Chairman, in answer to the gen- 
tleman who just spoke, there is one 
thing he failed to mention. He men- 
tioned outlays. The Democrats are not 
going to be reducing outlays, but cer- 
tainly in budget authority, that the 
Defense Department heavily relies on, 
you will have the same figures without 
inflation as you have this year; and 
with 4-percent inflation, that means a 
4-percent reduction. He just happened 
to forget that. 

But let me just say I want to join 
him in complimenting our distin- 
guished new chairman on a job well 
done. As the majority leader pointed 
out, we did come very close, with his 
help, with his agreement, to a compro- 
mise for the first time, and I attribute 
a lot of that to the leadership of our 
new chairman. 

In the very few seconds that I 
have—and I was overly generous with 
my time—let me point out a couple of 
things about the substitute. If you 
look at this chart, you see how nonde- 
fense growth has gone up, the blue 
line. I call that to the majority lead- 
er’s attention. And you see how the de- 
fense red line shows up in comparison. 
Turn the chart around so the majority 
leader can see that. 

So let us get the total picture when 
we talk about this growth. 

Let me also say that the Latta 
budget does nothing with COLA’s. He 
did not say it did, but he pointed out 
in the other budget they did not do 
anything with COLA’s. We do not 
either. We take care of these means- 
tested programs. Nothing is going to 
be taken from them. But we do some- 
thing that the budget offered by the 
majority does not do, and that is we 
put teeth in reconciliation. We have 
reconciled $16 billion plus in 1986 
alone, whereas in their case they have 
only reconciled $11 billion. 

Let me also say that we do take care 
of the defense needs of this country 
with our substitute. We have heard in 
the well of this House a week ago from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who know 
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about defense, as to what a cut like 
that would do. They have already 
taken a $40-billion cut if this goes for- 
ward in budget authority in 1986. It is 
much too much. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time having 
expired, the question is on the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. LATTA]. 

The question was taken; and the 
chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 102, noes 
329, not voting 3, as follows: 

[Roll No. 128) 
AYES—102 


Gallo Michel 
Goodling Miller (OH) 
Grotberg Molinari 
Hammerschmidt Moore 
Moorhead 


Archer 
Armey 
Badham 
Bartlett 
Barton 
Bateman 
Bentley 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 
Boulter 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 
Burton (IN) 
Callahan 
Campbell 
Carney 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Cobey 
Combest 
Coughlin 


Hansen 
Hartnett 
Hiler 
Hillis 
Holt 
Hunter 
Hutto 


Rowland (CT) 
Rudd 
Saxton 
Schuette 
Sensenbrenner 
Shumway 
Skeen 
Slaughter 
Smith (NH) 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Strang 
Stump 
Sweeney 
Swindall 
Taylor 
Vander Jagt 
Vucanovich 
Whitehurst 
Wylie 
Young (FL) 


Lowery (CA) 
Lujan 
Lungren 
Madigan 
Martin (IL) 
McCain 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McEwen 
McMillan 


NOES—329 


Boucher 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton (CA) 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Carper 

Carr 
Chandler 
Chappell 
Clay 

Clinger 
Coats 

Coble 
Coelho 
Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coyne 
Crockett 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 


Darden 
Daschle 
Daub 


Edgar 
Edwards (CA) 
Emerson 
English 
Erdreich 
Evans (IA) 
Evans (IL) 
Fascell 


Bonior (MI) 
Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
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Lowry (WA) 
Luken 
Lundine 
Mack 
MacKay 
Manton 
Markey 
Marilenee 
Martin (NY) 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McGrath 
McHugh 
McKernan 
McKinney 
Meyers 
Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (WA) 
Mineta 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Monson 
Montgomery 
Moody 
Morrison (CT) 
Morrison (WA) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Neal 

Nelson 
Nichols 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 


Sabo 
Savage 
Schaefer 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shuster 
Sikorski 
Siljander 
Sisisky 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith, Denny 
Smith, Robert 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 


Foglietta 
Foley 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Fowler 
Frank 


Franklin 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gekas 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gordon 
Gray (IL) 
Gray (PA) 
Green 
Gregg 
Guarini 
Gunderson 
Hall (OH) 
Hall, Ralph 
Hamilton 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hayes 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hendon 
Henry 
Hertel 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Johnson 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kastenmeier 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kleczka 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lantos 
Leach (IA) 
Leath (TX) 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 
Lent 

Levin (MI) 
Levine (CA) 
Lightfoot 
Lipinski 
Lloyd 

Long 


Solomon 
Spratt 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sundquist 
Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 


Valentine 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wirth 
Wise 

Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young (AK) 
Young (MO) 
Zschau 


Richardson 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 
Rogers 

Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Roukema 
Rowland (GA) 
Roybal 

Russo 


NOT VOTING—3 
Hall, Sam Schneider 
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Messrs. BRYANT, SCHEUER, 
FRANKLIN, and LIGHTFOOT 
changed their votes from “aye” to 
“no.” 

So the amendment in the nature of 
a substitute was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


Gradison 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. LEATH OF TEXAS 

Mr. LEATH of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LEATH of 
Texas: In paragraph (1) of subsection (a) of 
the first section and of section 2 of the con- 
current resolution increase the recommend- 
ed levels of Federal revenues for fiscal year 
1986 by $12,000,000,000, for fiscal year 1987 
by $17,000,000,000, and for fiscal year 1988 
by $25,000,000,000. 

In paragraph (1) of subsection (a) of the 
first section and of section 2 of the concur- 
rent resolution increase the amounts by 
which the aggregate levels of Federal reve- 
nues should be increased for fiscal year 1986 
by $12,000,000,000, for fiscal year 1987 by 
$17,000,000,000, and for fiscal year 1988 by 
$25,000,000,000. 

In paragraph (2) of subsection (a) of the 
first section and of section 2 of the concur- 
rent resolution increase the appropriate 
levels of total new budget authority for 
fiscal year 1986 by $658,000,000, for fiscal 
year 1987 by $1,225,000,000, and for fiscal 
year 1988 by $1,159,000,000. 

In paragraph (3) of subsection (a) of the 
first section and of section 2 of the concur- 
rent resolution decrease the appropriate 
levels of total budget outlays for fiscal year 
1986 by $7,094,000,000, for fiscal year 1987 
by $11,846,000,000, and for fiscal year 1988 
by $14,640,000,000. 

In paragraph (4) of subsection (a) of the 
first section and of section 2 of the concur- 
rent resolution decrease the amounts of the 
deficits in the budget for fiscal year 1986, by 
$19,094,000,000, for fiscal year 1987 by 
$28,846,000,000, and for fiscal year 1988 by 
$39,640,000,000. 

In paragraph (8) (relating to Transporta- 
tion) of subsection (b) of the first section 
and of section 2 of the concurrent resolu- 
tion decrease new budget authority for 
fiscal year 1986 by $10,000,000, for fiscal 
year 1987 by $13,000,000, and for fiscal year 
1988 by $14,000,000. 

In paragraph (8) (relating to Transporta- 
tion) of subsection (b) of the first section 
and of section 2 of the concurrent resolu- 
tion decrease budget outlays for fiscal year 
1986 by $10,000,000, for fiscal year 1987 by 
$13,000,000, and for fiscal year 1988 by 
$14,000,000. 

In paragraph (11) (relating to Health) of 
subsection (b) of the first section and of sec- 
tion 2 of the concurrent resolution decrease 
new budget authority for fiscal year 1986 by 
$2,000,000, for fiscal year 1987 by $3,000,000, 
and for fiscal year 1988 by $3,000,000. 

In paragraph (11) (relating to Health) of 
subsection (b) of the first section and of sec- 
tion 2 of the concurrent resolution decrease 
budget outlays for fiscal year 1986 by 
$2,000,000, for fiscal year 1987 by $3,000,000, 
and for fiscal year 1988 by $3,000,000. 

In paragraph (13) (relating to Income Se- 
curity) of subsection (b) of the first section 
and of section 2 of the concurrent resolu- 
tion decrease new budget authority for 
fiscal year 1986 by $592,000,000, for fiscal 
year 1987 by $855,000,000, and for fiscal 
year 1988 by $708,000,000. 

In paragraph (13) (relating to Income Se- 
curity) of subsection (b) of the first section 
and of section 2 of the concurrent resolu- 
tion decrease budget outlays for fiscal year 
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1986 by $1,448,000,000, for fiscal year 1987 
by $1,952,000,000, and for fiscal year 1988 by 
$2,013,000,000. 

In paragraph (14) (relating to Social Secu- 
rity) of subsection (b) of the first section 
and of section 2 of the concurrent resolu- 
tion increase new budget authority for fiscal 
year 1986 by $977,000,000, for fiscal year 
1987 by $861,000,000, and for fiscal year 
1988 by $213,000,000. 

In paragraph (14) (relating to Social Secu- 
rity) of subsection (b) of the first section 
and of section 2 of the concurrent resolu- 
tion decrease budget outlays for fiscal year 
1986 by $4,667,000,000, for fiscal year 1987 
by $6,402,000,000, and for fiscal year 1988 by 
$6,44'7,000,000. 

In paragraph (15) (relating to Veterans 
benefits and services) of subsection (b) of 
the first section and of section 2 of the con- 
current resolution decrease new budget au- 
thority for fiscal year 1986 by $449,000,000, 
for fiscal year 1987 by $553,000,000, and for 
fiscal year 1988 by $575,000,000. 

In paragraph (15) (relating to Veterans 
benefits and services) of subsection (b) of 
the first section and of section 2 of the con- 
current resolution decrease budget outlays 
for fiscal year 1986 by $404,000,000, for 
fiscal year 1987 by $552,000,000, and for 
fiscal year 1988 by $573,000,000. 

In paragraph (19) (relating to Net Inter- 
est) of subsection (b) of the first section and 
of section 2 of the concurrent resolution de- 
crease new budget authority for fiscal year 
1986 by $909,250,000, for fiscal year 1987 by 
$3,200,000,000, and for fiscal year 1988 by 
$5,820,000,000. 

In paragraph (19) (relating to Net Inter- 
est) of subsection (b) of the first section and 
of section 2 of the concurrent resolution de- 
crease budget outlays for fiscal year 1986 by 
$909,250,000, for fiscal year 1987 by 
$3,200,000,000, and for fiscal year 1988 by 
$5,820,000,000. 

Subsection (h) of section 3 of the concur- 
rent resolution is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

(h) The House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service shall report changes in 
laws within the jurisdiction of that commit- 
tee sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$745,000,000 and outlays by $1,774,000,000 
in fiscal year 1986; further the Congress 
finds that to attain the policy of this resolu- 
tion in future years requires decreases of 
$1,000,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,933,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of $847,000,000 in 
budget authority and $1,998,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988. 

Subsection (j) of section 3 of the concur- 
rent resolution is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

(j) The House Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee which pro- 
vide spending authority as defined in sec- 
tion 401(cX2XC) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority $749,000,000 and outlays 
by $704,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; further 
the Congress finds that to attain the policy 
of this resolution in future years requires 
decreases of budget authority by 
$853,000,000 and outlays by $852,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
budget authority by $875,000,000 and out- 
lays by $873,000,000 in fiscal year 1988. 

Subsection (k) of section 3 of the concur- 
rent resolution is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

(k)(1) The House Committee on Ways and 
Means shall report changes in laws within 
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the jurisdiction of that committee sufficient 
to increase budget authority by $500,000,000 
and decrease outlays by $8,994,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1986; further the Congress finds 
that to attain the policy of this resolution in 
future years requires an increase of 
$352,000,000 in budget authority and a de- 
crease of $11,652,000,000 in outlays in fiscal 
year 1987; and requires decreases of 
$392,000,000 in budget authority and 
$12,591,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1988. 

(2) An amount equal to twenty percent of 
the savings resulting from the one-year 
freeze on the payment of the cost-of-living 
adjustment to Social Security beneficiaries 
shall be allocated to the Committee on 
Ways and Means for fiscal years 1986, 1987, 
and 1988; and, such funds shall be used to 
mitigate the impact of the freeze in the 
cost-of-living adjustment on any Social Se- 
curity beneficiary whose income falls below 
the poverty level as a result of the freeze in 
the cost-of-living adjustment. 

Section 3 of the concurrent resolution is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

(1) The House Committee on Ways and 
Means shall report changes in laws suffi- 
cient to increase revenues by $12,000,000,000 
for fiscal year 1986, to become effective only 
upon enactment of changes in budget au- 
thority and outlays provided for in this sec- 
tion; further the Congress finds that to 
attain the policy of this resolution in future 
years requires increases in revenues of 
$17,000,000,000 for fiscal year 1987, and by 
$25,000,000,000 for fiscal year 1988; and fur- 
ther, the Congress finds that to attain such 
revenue increases, the Committee shall not 
report changes in income tax rates or 
burden on individuals. 

Section 7 of the concurrent resolution is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

(c) It is further the sense of the House of 
Representatives that revenues must be in- 
creased in order to lower the deficit, but 
that any action taken to raise revenues 
should not preclude the adoption of tax 
reform and may be considered in conjunc- 
tion with such tax reform. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to 
House Resolution 177, the amendment 
is considered as having been read. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
LEATH] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Latta] will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 

The Chair now recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. LEATH]. 

Mr. LEATH of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 4 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. MacKay]. 

Mr. MacKAY. Mr. Chairman, my 
purpose is to start out with an expla- 
nation of the Leath amendment to 
show how it ties together with the 
basic budget document and to try to 
set the framework for the debate. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
LEATH], the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. SLATTERY], and I support the 
committee bill. We think it does not go 
far enough, however. We see the 
budget as the structure, and we think 
the structure is put together well. Our 
problem is that the structure is built 
on a foundation of economic assump- 
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tions, and we see those assumptions— 
that foundation—as shifting sand. 

The Members may have seen in the 
past week the economic indicators for 
the first quarter of this year. This 
budget is built on the assumption that 
we will have 4 percent growth in our 
gross national product during this 
fiscal year. We are now a fourth of the 
way through that year. We do not 
have 4 percent growth; we have 0.7 of 
1 percent growth. 

Unemployment is supposed to be 
going down. It is not going down; it is 
going up. 

I asked an economist what this 
means for the underlying baseline def- 
icit. He said, “You could well be look- 
ing at an underlying baseline deficit of 
$260 billion, not $230 billion. You may 
get your $56 billion in cuts and find 
yourself in the unusual position of still 
having a deficit at the end of this ex- 
ercise that is above $200 billion.” 

Members may think that I am talk- 
ing about something that is far- 
fetched. One of the reasons this chart 
is here is to show what happened last 
year. Last year we cut $28 billion from 
the deficit, and we ended up the year 
with a higher deficit than we had 
before we started. What was the 
reason for that? The reason for that is 
the economic assumptions built into 
the budget process were not realistic 
last year, and they are not realistic 
this year. 

On that background we see the first 
point that shows the critical impor- 
tance of the Leath amendment. The 
Leath amendment cuts $75 billion 
from the budget deficit this year, and 
at the end of 3 years it puts us in a po- 
sition where the remaining deficit is 
less than $85 billion. Projecting the 
line forward for 2 more years, we see 
that the budget is in balance at the 
end of 5 years. 

The Leath amendment does that in 
this fashion: It puts all of the engines 
that are driving the deficit on the 
table. In addition to spending cuts 
which are part of the House bill, we 
add a 1-year entitlement freeze—and 
$12 billion of revenue. We end up with 
$63 billion in spending cuts and $12 
billion of revenue. In the entitlement 
area, all retirement COLA’s are frozen, 
but 20 percent of the money saved by 
doing that is plowed back into pro- 
grams for the benefit of the elderly 
poor. That could be done by increasing 
SSI or it could be done through Medi- 
care or a number of other ways. We 
leave that to the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

One of the questions a number of 
people have asked us is, what happens 
with the tax increase? Is there any 
chance, the way this is put together, 
that you could end up with a tax in- 
crease and not have the spending cuts 
in place? 

There is specific language in this bill 
that is very important to Members on 
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the Republican side. There is specific 
language that says we cannot enact 
any tax increase until the spending 
cuts are in place. 

But most important, the Leath 
amendment refocuses the budget 
debate. It sets America on a track that 
will put the budget in balance within 5 
years. 

The Leath amendment requires our 
constituent groups to share the sacri- 
fice—to give up advantages they now 
have. We believe the people of Amer- 
ica are ready to do that! In fact, the 
people are ahead of their political 
leaders! 

The real challenge in the Leath 
amendment is a challenge to the polit- 
ical parties. It challenges the Demo- 
crats to give up the chance to take 
free shots at Republicans on the issue 
of freezing entitlements. In exchange, 
it challenges the Republicans to give 
up the chance to bang on Democrats 
on the issue of increasing taxes. 

This may not be the year for a bipar- 
tisan effort. If not, we'll build another 
complicated budget structure, while 
the economic foundation of America’s 
strength washes away, like sand on a 
beach with an outgoing tide. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
MacKay] has expired. 

Mr. LEATH of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kansas (Mr. SLATTERY]. 

Mr. SLATTERY. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to spend just about 30 sec- 
onds talking about some of the key 
provisions in this proposal. First of all, 
the amendment we are talking about 
today contains the greatest deficit re- 
duction of any of the proposals we 
have considered. We are looking at a 
package that offers a deficit reduction 
in real dollars of $350 billion over the 
next 3 years. 

The second point is this: Under this 
proposal, the deficit in 1986 would be 
cut by $75 billion—more than the 
President has talked about—more 
than the Senate has approved, and 
more than any of the proposals consid- 
ered by this body. 

In addition to that, in fiscal year 
1988 the deficit would be $85 billion. 
That is assuming that we would not 
improve economic growth because of 
the action we are taking, and we do 
not believe that is a good assumption. 
The deficit in 1988 would be less than 
2 percent of the gross national prod- 
uct. 

The next point that I think is ex- 
tremely important for all of us to keep 
in mind is that we are talking about $5 
in spending cuts for every $1 in tax 
revenues. Keep that point in mind. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that this 
gives us the opportunity, if we are 
really serious about deficit reduction 
in this country at this time, to say no 
to mortgaging the future of America, 
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and that is what this vote is all about 
today. I urge my colleagues to approve 
this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kansas (Mr. SLATTERY] yields 
back 3 minutes. 

The Chair would like to inquire, is 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Latta] 
handling the debate for the opposi- 
tion? 

Mr. BROWN of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio will be handling it, 
Mr. Chairman, and we are covered 
right now. We have no speakers who 
wish to speak right now, Mr. Chair- 
man, and we would be glad to have the 
other side go ahead. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
LEATH]. 

Mr. LEATH of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr PANETTA]. 
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Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this amendment and 
make clear that I think this amend- 
ment in no way detracts from the good 
work of the chairman on the commit- 
tee on the basic budget resolution. I 
intend to support that resolution, re- 
gardiess of what happens on this 
amendment; but I think this amend- 
ment builds on the resolution and pro- 
vides that one bold stroke that must 
be made if we are to break the pattern 
of resolutions that we have seen over 
the past 4 years that have slowly 
strangled and squeezed program after 
program, so that we can begin to focus 
on the positive approaches that must 
be made for the future and try to bal- 
ance the sacrifice as much as possible. 

What is that pattern? The pattern is 
that the President and Paul Volcker 
set a deficit reduction number that 
they feel ought to be achieved. We 
struggle to achieve that number in the 
most noncontroversial way. 

How do we do it? We go back to 
Medicaid. We go back to Medicare. We 
go back to housing. We go back to ag- 
riculture and student loans and nutri- 
tion programs and we do it again and 
again and again. We are going to con- 
tinue to do that. Ultimately that must 
stop. 

The nature of the budget that is 85 
percent is in defense and entitlements 
and interest payments on the national 
debt. We have got to go after defense. 
We have to go after controlling enti- 
tlements and we have to deal with rev- 
enues. 

This year largely because of a politi- 
cal backlash in this country, we have 
done defense. Let us not wait for a po- 
litical backlash to do entitlements and 
revenues. That must be done now. 

This amendment asks us to have the 
courage to do the other two pieces, to 
deal with entitlements in a fair way 
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and to deal with revenues. This would 
be the first time, if we passed this 
amendment, that there would be no 
holy territory when it comes to the 
budget resolution, that we will have in 
fact included all major areas in devel- 
oping a $75-billion deficit reduction in 
1986. 

It is right. It is fair. It would be bal- 
anced, and most of all, it would break 
the stranglehold that the deficit has 
on us in terms of dealing with future 
priorities. 

Let us have the courage to take that 
step. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentle- 
man from Colorado wish to yield time 
on behalf of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. LATTA]? 

Mr. BROWN of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would be glad to yield 5 min- 
utes at this point to the Chairman of 
the Rules Committee, the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. PEPPER]. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not believe a large number on either 
side of the membership of this House 
will vote to make the President of the 
United States and the Congress of the 
United States, respectively, violate 
their solemn commitment to the elder- 
ly people of this country. That is what 
this amendment would do. It proposes 
to do the wrong thing in the wrong 
way. If we are going to redistribute 
the income from Social Security to the 
recipients of this country, it ought to 
come up through the Ways and Means 
Committee after appropriate hearings 
and some opportunity for the country 
to give its reaction to the proposal. 

What is proposed here is to take 
away a whole year of COLA’s from the 
recipients of Social Security. We took 
away half a year in 1983. 

Congress promised the elderly they 
would get their cost-of-living increase 
that would keep their standard of 
living on the level of what was allowed 
by law, regardless of inflation. This 
amendment would have us go back on 
that solemn promise. 

Time after time, I have heard elder- 
ly women testify before our Aging 
Committee saying, “Did I not live in 
subsidized housing, the amount I re- 
ceive from Social Security would not 
enable me to buy enough food to eat.” 

So what we are proposing to do is, 
first take away what people are enti- 
tled to receive by the commitment of 
the President and the Congress and 
then turn around and give back to 
some other people, now recipients of 
Social Security, some more money, 
some other money. 

Congress quit changing the amount 
of benefits for Social Security recipi- 
ents every session of Congress a few 
years ago. 4 

So what I say is that we are propos- 
ing to do the wrong thing, in the 
wrong forum. I say the wrong thing, 
because even with Social Security, 
one-sixth of the elderly people of this 
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country still have incomes below the 
poverty level. This amendment would 
push hundreds of thousands of elderly 
Americans down below the poverty 
base. It would lower the standard of 
living of the millions who are depend- 
ent upon that help from the COLA to 
maintain the standard of living that 
Congress intended them to enjoy 
when it fixed the amount they were to 
receive under Social Security. 

So, Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
attempts to do the wrong thing to the 
wrong people in the wrong forum and 
in the wrong manner. 

I will add only that it is the same 
with respect to the increase of reve- 
nues. I think we ought to increase the 
revenue in a tax bill and it ought to be 
increased. We have got to face the gun 
sometime, but this is not the time to 
decide a tax bill. This, too, attempts to 
do the wrong thing in the wrong way. 

Mr. MORRISON of Connecticut. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORRISON of Connecticut. 
Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I rise in support of the gentleman’s 
statement. The Leath amendment 
asks the elderly of this country to go 
without $28.1 billion in benefit in- 
creases over the next 3 years. This is 
not a step we should be taking. 

As with the 6-month benefit delay 
required by the Social Security 
Amendments of 1983, the Leath 
amendment provides a permanent, not 
a temporary, cut in benefits. 

That fact is amply demonstrated by 
the deficit reduction projections made 
for the Leath COLA freeze plan. 

The Leath plan cuts benefits not 
only in fiscal year 1986, but through- 
out the lifetimes of current benefici- 
aries. It will cut $7.4 billion in fiscal 
year 1986, $10.3 billion in fiscal year 
1987 and $10.4 billion in fiscal year 
1988. 

As I will explain at greater length 
elsewhere in the Recorp today, a 
COLA freeze would make a mockery of 
the sacrifices that elderly recipients 
and Social Security taxpayers are 
making even now as a result of the 
Social Security Amendments of 1983. 

Everyone knows that the Social Se- 
curity tax system is the most regres- 
sive Federal tax program that we 
have. It applies only to wages, not to 
other forms of income. There is no tax 
on wages above $39,600 per year and 
businesses must pay the Social Securi- 
ty assessment regardless of whether 
they are making or losing money. 

If we pass the Leath amendment, it 
will mean that we raised Social Securi- 
ty taxes in 1983 not to assure the sol- 
vency of the system or to preserve the 
purchasing power of benefits, but to 
reduce the deficit. 
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I cannot support such an approach 
to a system on which so many must 
rely now and in the future. 

I will be supporting the budget reso- 
lution proposed by the House Budget 
Committee. 

The Budget Committee resolution is 
the only plan that satisfies the re- 
quirement for both substantial deficit 
reduction and fairness. It does not ask 
the poorest among us to make the 
greatest sacrifices and it recognizes, at 
least for fiscal year 1986, what most 
Americans have now come to believe. 
That the Pentagon does not need 
more money, but needs to learn to use 
what it gets more wisely. 

The Budget Committee plan is not 
perfect. In my view, we should be 
doing more to reduce the deficit by 
making further cuts in spending. 

I sought to offer an amendment 
(printed at pp. H3484-H3486, May 21, 
1985) which would have cut another 
$19.65 billion in outlays over 3 years, 
but was not permitted to offer the 
amendment under the rule of proce- 
dure adopted by the House. 

Even without further cuts, the 
Budget Committee plan offers the 
best opportunity remaining to us for 
responsible deficit reduction. However, 
we should not allow ourselves to be 
misled or to mislead our constituents 
as to what it would accomplish. 

There will not be $259 billion in re- 
ductions either under the House 
Budget Committee plan or any other 
plan that is before the House. 

The $259 billion in estimated savings 
is based on a budget baseline that 


wildly overestimates the amount re- 
quired to maintain current services in 


defense; substantially overestimates 
revenues, particularly in fiscal years 
1987 and 1988; and underestimates 
outlays. 

It does so because it is based on eco- 
nomic assumptions that were unrealis- 
tic when made and have become more 
unrealistic as we move further into a 
growth recession. 

It is not only the House Budget 
Committee that has chosen to use 
these economic assumptions. The 
Senate and the White House took the 
lead by promoting baseline assump- 
tions that would, in effect, guarantee 
their ability to show dramatic deficit 
reductions, without requiring the sac- 
rifices that would make them a reality. 

A quick comparison between the 
Reagan administration’s economic as- 
sumptions (“OMB”), which are used in 
all projections, and the more sensible 
projections reported by the nonparti- 
san Congressional Budget Office 
[CBO] tellingly make the point. 

OMB has estimated for fiscal year 
1986 that real GNP growth will be 4 
percent, inflation will be 4.3 percent 
and that the Government rate of bor- 
rowing on 3-month notes will be just 
7.9 percent. In contrast, CBO has esti- 
mated that GNP will grow by only 3.2 
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percent, after inflation; that inflation 
will reach 4.5 percent; and that the 
Government’s rate of borrowing will 
average 8.7 percent. 

Even now, we know that a 3.2 per- 
cent rate of real growth in GNP for 
fiscal year 1986 may be optimistic in 
light of the Commerce Department’s 
report that the GNP grew by only 0.7 
percent after inflation, in the first 
quarter of this year. 

The economic assumptions made by 
OMB and CBO diverge even more sig- 
nificantly in the outyears. For exam- 
ple, OMB has again predicted real 
GNP growth of 4 percent in fiscal year 
1988, as opposed to CBO’s 3.4 percent 
projection; 3.9 percent inflation as op- 
posed to CBO’s figure of 4.2 percent, 
and 6.3 percent unemployment, as op- 
posed to 6.6 percent. 

Perhaps the most significant differ- 
ence concerns the Government’s rate 
of borrowing. OMB has predicted that 
the Government will borrow at a rate 
of 5.9 percent in fiscal year 1988, as 
against CBO’s projection of 8.2 per- 
cent. If CBO is right, we will be spend- 
ing billions more in fiscal year 1988 
just to service the national debt. 

I want to share with my colleagues a 
table—table 1—that I have prepared to 
show the extent to which the baseline 
and claimed deficit reductions of the 
Budget Committee are overstated. 
Using CBO economic assumptions, the 
figures demonstrate that, without any 
change in policy, the deficit in fiscal 
year 1988 would amount to $199 bil- 
lion, and not $244 billion, as contained 
in the House Budget Committee's 
markup baseline. 

When measured against the “reesti- 
mated baseline,” the 3-year savings re- 
sulting from the committee plan will 
not be $259 billion, but more likely will 
amount to $93 billion, when adjust- 
ments are made for slower real 
growth, and more reasonable esti- 
mates of unemployment, inflation, and 
interest rates. The deficit in the third 
year of the plan would be $153 billion. 

Still, when measured against reesti- 
mates of the plans offered by the 
White House, the Senate, and the vari- 
ous substitutes offered to the commit- 
tee plan, it is clear to me that the 
Budget Committee plan offers the 
only responsible choice open to the 
House. 

The amendment that I had proposed 
would have improved the committee’s 
budget plan. 

My amendment would have reduced 
projected deficits another $19.65 bil- 
lion over a 3-year period, bringing the 
third-year deficit down to $109.60 bil- 
lion, using committee assumptions. 
Table 2 compares aggregate differ- 
ences between the Budget Committee 
plan and the plan, as it would have 
been changed by my amendment. A 
third table shows reductions in budget 
authority and outlays that my amend- 
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ment would have required for each 
function. 

I proposed to achieve these addition- 
al savings by making the following 
changes. 

First, my amendment would have 
provided no inflation adjustment for 
non-means-tested, non-defense discre- 
tionary programs—but excluding low- 
income programs—for fiscal years 1987 
and 1988. The Budget Committee reso- 
lution proposed that these programs 
receive one-half the cost of inflation in 
the outyears. This provision would 
have saved $4.9 billion over 3 years. 

Second, my amendment would have 
treated programs in the “administra- 
tion of justice function” (function 750) 
the same as all other similar functions 
by freezing spending in fiscal year 
1986 at the fiscal year 1985 appropria- 
tions level—as opposed to the Budget 
Committee resolution, which provides 
a full inflation increase for this func- 
tion in fiscal year 1986—and continu- 
ing that freeze through fiscal year 
1988. A total of $650 million would 
have been saved through that adjust- 
ment. 


Third, I proposed to restrict in- 
creases in defense spending in the out- 
years to the level of inflation. In con- 
trast, the Budget Committee had pro- 
posed sufficient budget authority in 
the defense function to permit a 3-per- 
cent increase above inflation in de- 
fense spending in both fiscal years 
1987 and 1988. Savings in this function 
would have amounted to $2 billion in 
outlays in fiscal year 1987 and $8 bil- 
lion in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 

Finally, my amendment assumed 
savings to be achieved by restraining 
COLA’s in the civil service and mili- 
tary retirement systems by limiting 
any COLA increase to the maximum 
COLA available under the Social Secu- 
rity Program. 

Assuming 4 percent inflation, my 
amendment would have limited 
COLA’s for these programs to approxi- 
mately $518 per year, the amount 
available to a retired couple receiving 
the maximum Social Security benefit 
of $12,950 per year. 

The savings from this part of my 
proposal are $250 million in fiscal year 
1986, $600 million in fiscal year 1987, 
and $1 billion in fiscal year 1988. 

The cuts proposed by my amend- 
ment would have produced an addi- 
tional $1.25 billion in interest savings. 

In addition to the outlay savings of 
$19.65 billion, my amendment would 
have reduced budget authority by a 
total of $35.2 billion over the 3-year 
period. This reduction would produce 
even greater deficit savings in later 
years. 

Mr. Chairman, I am disappointed 
that Members of this body were not 
given the opportunity to consider my 
proposal. 
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Even without my amendment, how- 
ever, the Budget Committee’s proposal 
is worthy of support. It does not solve 
the deficit crisis facing this Govern- 
ment, but takes a significant step in 
the right direction by restraining 
growth in the budget in fiscal year 
1986. 

I urge my colleagues to vote in favor 
of the resolution reported by the com- 
mittee. 


TABLE 1.—PROJECTED BASELINES AND REESTIMATES 
{All figures in billions) 


Years 1985 1986 1987 


1986- 
1988 88 


HBC “MARK-UP” BASELINE * 


Uses “Rose Garden” defense, ody hn mths Digg 
tions. Page 5, HBC Democratic Caucus recommendations, a 
rapt, C80 revenue revenue, economic and technical ass 
tion adjustment for defense; that is, 0 
(80 eee and Budget Outlook, February 1985. 


TABLE 1A.—PROJECTED BASELINES AND REESTIMATES 
[All figures in billions) 


1986 1987 


1986- 
1988 88 


enh ge Rela digg og “yr Bowe = deficit 
Baseline. Page 3, HBC Democratic Caucus 


CBO economic assumptions. 
the folowing schedule: Fiscal year 1986, TEETE 
pies O36 pce and farai oar 190, pus 090 ned Ga th ge shen 
slowdown in defense te. Measures 
teh se savings pester reestimated HBC Baseline. 


Note: Detail may not add to total due to rounding. 


TABLE 2.—SUMMARY OF CHANGES PROPOSED BY 
MORRISON AMENDMENT 


{In billions of dollars and fiscal years} 


1 House Budget Committee. Figures include unified and off-budget totals. 
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TABLE 3.—EFFECT OF MORRISON AMENDMENT ON BUDGET TABLE 3.—EFFECT OF MORRISON AMENDMENT ON BUDGET 
RESOLUTION, AS REPORTED FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS 


1 


HBC 
1986 


[in billions of dollars) 


ment 


HBC 
1987 


Amend- 
ment 


HBC Amend- 
1988 ment 


335.40 —17.70 
303. 00 


„175.80 


0 133.85 


—.25 


ee 
228.30 


153.85 
153.85  — 


RESOLUTION, AS REPORTED FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS— 
Continued 


[in billions of dollars) 


Amend- HBC 


HBC $ 
1986 ment 1987 ment 


1 House Budget Committee. 


TABLE 4.—SAVINGS FROM MORRISON AMENDMENT 
[in billions of dollars) 


—145 —490 


—2.00 —17.70 
—0.25 —1.00 


—4.50 —26.05 


—8.00 
—1.00 


—14.80 


Note.— Deficit reduction from amendment: $19.65 billion. Three-year deficit 
reduction: $278.65 billion. Deficit reduction in third year: $109.60 billion. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the able gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, may I just say this in 
conclusion. These people we are deal- 
ing with here today are not the fortu- 
nate generally of America, not the suc- 
cessful who live in affluence in our 
rich land. Many millions of these 
people are upon the last part of a long 
journey of life. They are nearing the 
end. Surely we will not take away from 
them the bread out of their mouths 
that they need, the little shelter that 
they should have, nor take away from 
them what we have already promised 
them before? 

I therefore hope that this House will 
honor itself today and thrill the elder- 
ly of America by a strong vote of oppo- 
sition against this amendment which 
attempts to do the wrong thing in the 
wrong way. 

Mr. BROWN of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is a pleasure to have former 
Senator PEPPER as a spokesman for 
the Republican side. I knew if I waited 
long enough, it would happen. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield 2 minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PICKLE]. 

Mr. LEATH of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I will yield an additional 2 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PICKLE], but first, if I may, Mr. 
Chairman, I would yield myself such 
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time as I may consume and yield just 
briefly to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Moopy]. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. Chairman, as 
someone who believes the budget defi- 
cits are engulfing the future economic 
prospects of this Nation, that a maxi- 
mum deficit cut is the most important 
thing, and as someone who voted for 
the Black Caucus budget, for that 
reason I rise in support of this budget 
proposal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PICKLE] for 4 minutes. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, I find 
it somewhat ironic that I appear fol- 
lowing my dear friend, Senator 
PEPPER, in support of this amendment. 
Both of us have worked as hard in 
recent years to protect the Social Se- 
curity system, I believe, as any 
Member of the House. We do differ on 
this budget issue. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise today in sup- 
port of the Leath amendment because 
I believe it offers us the best alterna- 
tive to our deficit problem. The budget 
reported out of the Budget Committee 
is a good budget, but I believe it could 
go further. It reduces Federal spend- 
ing by $56 billion in 1986, leaving us 
with a 1986 deficit of $173 billion. In 
my opinion, I think we should do 
better. I also don’t believe the budget 
reported out of the Budget Committee 
addresses the long-term structural im- 
balance between our spending and rev- 
enue policies. 

Mr. Chairman, over the last 3 years, 
I have repeatedly stated that we need 
to do four things if we are to bring 
these deficits under control. 

First, we need to slow the pace of 
our military buildup. 

Second, we need to get a grip on our 
entitlement programs which are grow- 
ing faster than any other area of the 
budget. 

Third, we need to make additional 
savings in our discretionary domestic 
programs. 

And fourth, we need to seek addi- 
tional revenues without raising indi- 
vidual tax rates. 

In my opinion, by adding the Leath 
amendment to the House Budget Com- 
mittee’s resolution, we incorporate all 
four of these policy directives. It 
would freeze defense spending. It 
would freeze COLA’s for 1 year. It 
makes additional savings in our domes- 
tic spending programs. And it would 
raise additional revenue without rais- 
ing individual tax rates. 

There are those who will say we're 
being too tough on defense. But Mr. 
Chairman, we have voted to increase 
defense spending for 4 consecutive 
years. And, even if we vote to freeze 
defense spending,’ it will rise anyway 
because the Defense Department 
hasn’t had time to spend the money 
we've approved for them in the last 4 
years. A l-year delay in the defense 
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buildup is warranted. The Defense De- 
partment must shoulder its share of 
the sacrifice. 

There are those who will say we 
shouldn’t touch Social Security, civil 
service, or military pensions. I say if 
we don’t try to slow spending on enti- 
tlements, we'll never get the Federal 
budget under control. According to the 
Congressional Budget Office, spending 
on entitlements is expected to grow 
from $400 billion in 1984 to $570 bil- 
lion in 1989. And these programs are 
growing without the benefit of one 
vote of Congress. The Leath amend- 
ment doesn’t solve this problem, but it 
does acknowledge that savings in this 
area are essential. I would have pre- 
ferred that we reform our COLA for- 
mulas, such as CPI-2, two-thirds of 
CPI, a cap or some combination there- 
of. However, even though the Leath 
amendment doesn’t take this broad ap- 
proach, I will support it because we 
can no longer declare any area of the 
budget off limits to budget cuts. 

Now, we all know that when it comes 
time to cut spending, we're usually all 
for it until it requires our favorite pro- 
gram to be cut. In each one of the 
budget alternatives. before us, some 
sacred cow is spared from the cuts, 
whether that be defense, Social Secu- 
rity, or domestic discretionary spend- 
ing. It’s time to set aside our sacred 
cows for the overall good of the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Chairman, the Leath amend- 
ment, as tough as it is, it is still fair. It 
freezes defense; it freezes COLA’s; it 
cuts domestic spending; and it raises 
new revenues without raising individ- 
ual income taxes. It requires every- 
body except the poorest of the poor to 
share the sacrifice of reduced Federal 
spending. We have grown fat together. 
Now, it’s time for us to diet together. 
Everybody has to suffer a little. It will 
make the biggest reduction in the defi- 
cit, and that is our most pressing prob- 
lem. 
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Mr. LEATH of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the distin- 
guished current chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Social Security of the 
Ways and Means Committee, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES of Oklahoma. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the Leath 
amendment because this amendment, 
coupled with the Budget Committee 
budget, is the only truly across-the- 
board budget freeze that we have 
before us. And clearly that is what the 
American people are telling us they 
will support and will do. 

I want to address two parts of the 
Leath amendment; namely, the reve- 
nues and the COLA freeze, because 
those things send political palpitations 
through the bodies of so many of us. 

Let me emphasize on the revenues, 
these revenues specifically will not 
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come from general rate increases and 
no revenue increases will even be con- 
sidered until the spending cuts are 
completed, and we ought to keep that 
in mind. 

On the COLA adjustments, because 
that raises the specter of Social Secu- 
rity, and I am the chairman of the 
Social Security Subcommittee, I be- 
lieve as much as anyone in this body 
that we should not try to balance the 
overall budget on Social Security. But 
the Social Security Trust Fund is only 
as sound financially as this economy is 
sound. 

The Social Security amendments 
that Congress passed in 1983 were de- 
signed to start building a surplus in 
the Social Security Trust Fund. That 
surplus in the retirement portion of 
the trust fund is just now beginning to 
build. 

The financial condition of the 
health portion of the trust fund is 
clearly not out of the woods. The one 
thing this trust fund cannot stand is 
another deep recession. And just as 
sure as we are debating this budget 
today, we are going to have a recession 
in the next couple of years if we do 
not do something about this tremen- 
dous overhang of $200 plus billion in 
deficits. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma _ ([Mr. 
Jones] has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Jones] another minute. 

Mr. JONES of Oklahoma. And so if 
we are truly going to be honest with 
those who have sacrificed, and worked, 
and helped to build this country, and 
who are now in their retirement years, 
if we are going to honestly tell them 
that this trust fund is not in jeopardy 
in the foreseeable future, we have got 
to do something about these deficits. 
And the only meaningful way to do 
something about these deficits is an 
across-the-board freeze where every- 
body, every American except those 
below the poverty line, those who are 
truly needy, are asked to share in the 
sacrifice. This American economic 
boat has leaks in it and unless every 
American helps fill those leaks, that 
boat is going to sink with all of us. 

So I urge you to support the Leath 
amendment. It is fair. It makes good 
economic sense and it is the best thing 
we have before us to ensure that this 
economy is going to continue to grow 
and all of us will prosper. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
JONES] has again expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would yield an additional 
minute to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa if he is willing to answer some 
inquiries. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. JONES of Oklahoma. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SOLOMON. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. Let me just say I 
have deep respect for the gentleman 
in the well and I always have, and I 
am tempted to vote for this amend- 
ment. 

I have never voted for a tax increase 
in all of the 20 years that I have been 
in State legislatures and in the Con- 
gress. But I think the gentleman 
makes a lot of sense. But if I were to 
do that, and if we were to give you the 
votes that you need to pass this 
amendment, and you do need them 
from this side of the aisle—— 

Mr. JONES of Oklahoma. The gen- 
tleman is absolutely right. 

Mr. SOLOMON. I think that you are 
of a minority view on that side and if 
this amendment fails what are the 
supporters of this amendment going to 
do? Are you then going to support the 
Gray bill, or do you intend to vote—I 
do not mean to put the gentleman on 
the spot, but it makes a great deal of 
difference as to whether people like 
myself will lobby for votes for your 
amendment or whether or not we 
would vote against it on our own prin- 
ciples of voting against raising taxes. 

I just wonder how your supporters 
of the amendment are going to vote 
should this amendment fail on final 


passage. 

Mr. JONES of Oklahoma. I would 
say to the gentleman I cannot speak 
for everybody on this side of the aisle. 
I have been very clear publicly that I 
am going to support the committee 


amendment. I think it makes a very 
substantial step forward in deficit re- 
duction without any revenue increases 
at all, just spending cuts. 

I think the Leath amendment sub- 
stantially improves it. 

Mr. SOLOMON. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

Mr. BROWN of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois, [Mr. DURBIN]. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Chairman, first I 
would like to salute my colleagues and 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
LEATH] for the effort that they are 
putting forth today. A year ago I stood 
in this well in a rather lonely effort 
with many of my colleagues. We were 
trying to encourage the House of Rep- 
resentatives to vote for a budget 
freeze. At the time we garnered 109 
votes for our effort. 

Today a budget freeze is the corner- 
stone of every budget deficit reduction 
plan. I believe that our effort last year 
has proven to be worthwhile and I am 
glad to join my colleagues in pointing 
to that accomplishment. 

But in looking at today’s amendment 
by the gentleman from Texas and 
others, the central difference between 
this approach and most other budget 
deficit reductions is the cut in Social 
Security. 
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I find no argument on my side of the 
aisle against a minimum corporate tax. 
That tax change may be included to 
even reduce the budget deficit further 
than the House budget resolution pro- 
poses. The difference comes down to 
Social Security. And the difference is 
this: The gentleman from Texas in his 
amendment cuts Social Security by 
more than $7 billion. I cannot support 
that for several reasons. 

In the first instance, because we 
have a unified budget we are here 
today arguing that an increased sur- 
plus in the Social Security trust fund 
will make us look better when we take 
a look at the other side of the budget 
where deficits are really being in- 
curred. 

Two years ago we took tough steps, 
as the gentleman from Florida said 
earlier. We told the elderly that they 
had to sacrifice and wage earners had 
to pay more, and by the efforts of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PICKLE] 
we extended the retirement age. 

Because of those tough decisions the 
Social Security trust fund is running a 
healthy surplus. To cut it now is un- 
warranted. 

Second, we are trying to drive up the 
Social Security surplus to mask the 
deficit on the other side of the budget. 
I do not believe that is fair. 

Finally, if we are going to assault 
the Social Security system now, we 
run the real risk of destroying public 
confidence in Social Security. As I 
travel to my town meetings, young 
people ask me, time and again, “Will 
Social Security be there when I want 
to retire?” 

If we continue year after year to cut 
Social Security when we are running a 
surplus, we will do nothing more than 
undermine the Nation’s confidence in 
that great system. 

I oppose the Leath amendment. 
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Mr. LEATH of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 30 seconds to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. SLATTERY]. 

Mr. SLATTERY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one point 
that I want to clarify because a 
number of colleagues has been, in my 
view, spreading some really inaccurate 
information about the condition of the 
Social Security fund. In fiscal 1986, 
the Social Security fund is schedule to 
take in $199 billion. It is scheduled to 
pay out $196 billion. That is a $3 bil- 
lion difference. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, if the 
unemployment rate in this country 
rises just 1 percentage point, in 1986 
there will be a billion-dollar deficit in 
the amount of money that the Social 
Security fund will be taking in as com- 
pared to what they are paying out. 
That point has to be understood and 
understood very clearly. 

Mr. LEATH of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1% minutes to the distin- 
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guished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
STENHOLM]. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in strong support of the Leath- 
MacKay-Slattery amendment. It pro- 
poses to do the right thing in the right 
way at the right time. 

Mr. Chairman, at the very heart of 
our budget debate stands the issue of 
Social Security benefits for the elder- 
ly. On the one hand we are all well 
aware of the dismal picture painted by 
a deficit that is forcing us to spend 
$130 billion simply to pay for interest 
on the national debt. On the other 
hand, we see other pictures of help- 
less, impoverished senior citizens 
whose only hope for survival is a raise 
in their Social Security benefits. How 
does one decide between two such 
bleak scenarios? You don’t have to; 
you should do both. 


To begin with, we must correct the 
many myths which abound in discus- 
sions concerning Social Security bene- 
fits—myths which imply that all elder- 
ly individuals are poor and in need of 
Government assistance, that older 
folks have not been able to keep up 
with the cost of living as well as the 
rest of the population, that the Feder- 
al budget and deficit are not related to 
the Social Security program in any 
way. 
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(By Congressman Charles W. Stenholm, 
17th Congressional District) 


Few aspects of the various budget propos- 
als stir more controversy than does the issue 
of Social Security benefits. On the one 
hand, the 36.3 million recipients of monthly 
benefits under the Old Age, Survivors and 
Disability Insurance (OASDI) program obvi- 
ously feel that they have a considerable 
stake in the current benefits. On the other 
hand, 119 million workers experiencing 
Social Security taxes of 14.1 percent (em- 
ployee and employer contributions includ- 
ing hospital insurance) not to mention even 
higher taxes to pay for our burgeoning defi- 
cit, feel that they must worry not only 
about current benefits but about the future 
as well. 

There is no doubt that many older people 
today are heavily dependent on income 
from Social Security, and to reduce benefits 
for those people would be personally unac- 
ceptable. The Congressional Budget Office 
(CBO) has estimated that. Social Security 
and Railroad Retirement benefits provide 
82 percent of total income for elderly recipi- 
ent families classified as poor, and 79 per- 
cent of total income for those classified as 
near poor (with incomes less than 25 per- 
cent above the poverty line). A reduction in 
benefits for these people is entirely unac- 
ceptable and I will safeguard against any 
such action. 

Contrast that, however, with the fact that 
about 25 percent of all Social Security pay- 
ments go to families with annual incomes 
above $30,000. Between 1979 and 1982, 
median income of families with heads 65 
years and over rose by more than 42 per- 
cent, compared with a 19 percent rise for all 
families. Nearly three-quarters of elderly 
households own their own homes; half have 
complete ownership (no mortgage). 
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It becomes obvious that Social Security 
benefits must be protected for those individ- 
uals of our society who are the most vulner- 
able and dependent. It also becomes obvious 
that not every Social Security recipient is 
poor, or unable to share with the rest of the 
Country in helping to secure our Nation’s 
economic stability by reducing the deficit. 
No one segment of our society should be ex- 
pected to carry that burden alone, and none 
are being asked to do so. For every senior 
citizen who writes that she is being asked to 
give up too much, I have a farmer who feels 
the same. For every hospital administrator 
complaining of Medicare reductions, I hear 
a student complaining of cuts in financial 
aid. For every oil man upset over increased 
taxes, I receive a letter from a social worker 
upset over reductions in Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children. The point is that 
we all are Americans who must fight to save 
our Country’s future. From defense to 
Social Security, no issue should claim immu- 
nity from the effort of deficit reduction. 

Much of the discussion over Social Securi- 
ty benefits has been clouded by misconcep- 
tions, inaccuracies, and political prejudices. 
This Update is an effort to address some of 
those myths that have pervaded the percep- 
tions of the Social Security program, in the 
hope that we can gain a better understand- 
ing of all of the facts and deal more fairly 
with the needs of all Americans, both 
today’s senior citizens and their children 
and grandchildren. 

TEN MYTHS ABOUT SOCIAL SECURITY 

Myth No. 1: When the Social Security 
system was first established, a contract was 
made with the American people, ensuring us 
that our financial needs would be met in our 
old age. 

Fact: Frank Bane, who chaired the origi- 
nal commission which drafted the Social Se- 
curity law, remarked in recent years, “We 
never meant for Social Security to be con- 
sidered a program to provide for any work- 
er’s complete retirement. It was meant to be 
a cushion, a supplement to whatever a 
person had, and it was assumed that by re- 
tirement all workers had either been able to 
lay aside a good sum for the years ahead or 
had am accommodating family that would 
provide for their later years. But over the 
years the administrators of the program 
and the politicians lost sight of this fact and 
somehow the program has become one to 
provide for the almost complete support of 
retirees.” 

Myth No. 2: I have been paying into an in- 
dividual trust fund account that the Gov- 
ernment was holding for me until my retire- 
ment. 

Fact: Many people view the government 
as simply an agent administering an insur- 
ance policy, with Social Security taxes flow- 
ing into special individual accounts kept 
completely separate from other receipts of 
the Treasury. Such is not the case. The 
Social Security program works basically on 
@ pay-as-you-go basis. Taxes paid by today’s 
active workers are used immediately to pay 
benefits for today’s retirees. As an increas- 
ingly larger percentage of the population 
becomes elderly, a greater demand is placed 
upon the current workers. In 1950 there 
were 16.5 workers supporting each retiree’s 
benefits; today there are only 3.3 workers 
per beneficiary. By the year 2020 when 17.8 
percent of the population is elderly (as op- 
posed to 11 percent today) a tremendous 
burden will be laid upon the worker unless 
adjustments are made now. 

Myth No. 3: I’ll never get back what I paid 
into the Social Security system. 
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Fact: Most. retirees today who have paid 
Social Security taxes their entire lives are 
able to recoup their contributions within 
15-30 months of retirement, and end up re- 
ceiving many times more than they contrib- 
uted. The concept of “time required to re- 
cover taxes” has its limitations: benefits 
other than retirement (e.g. survivors, dis- 
ability) which would lessen the recovery 
time for some individuals are not included, 
nor are effects of interest and inflation, 
either to taxes or benefits, considered. 
Nonetheless, it it obvious that most Social 
Security beneficiaries have a very profitable 
return on their investment. The table below 
shows several typical cases. 


are from 1937 or age 22, whichever is later, to the year of 
retirement at age 65. 


Myth No. 4: It was unfair of Congress to 
enact a gradual increase in the retirement 
age from 65 to 67 by the year 2027. 

Fact: Because of the change in life expect- 
ancy, the retirement age today should be 72 
to be to comparable to what it was when the 
Social Security program was established. 
Here are what the equivalent retirement 
ages would have been over the years, if 
based on 1940’s life expectancy (when re- 
tirement benefits were just beginning to be 
paid out). 

1945—66 years, 5 months. 

1955—67 years, 10 months. 

1965—68 years, 3 months. 

1975—70 years, 1 month. 

1985—72 years. 

Projected: 2000—74 years, 1 month. 

Projected: 2025—75 years, 6 months. 

Projected: 2050—76 years, 11 months. 

Myth No. 5: Social Security benefits and 
cost of living adjustments are so important 
because a majority of older people are poor, 
and there are more elderly poor than 
younger poor. 

Fact: There are elderly poor who MUST 
be cared for and I am committed to continu- 
ing that care. Nonetheless, we must remem- 
ber that the poverty rate among children 
and young people is higher than that for 
older age groups. In 1982, taxpayers 65 and 
older (about 16 percent of the adult popula- 
tion) received more than half of all interest 
income and close to one third of all capital 
gains reported to the IRS. In 1983, federal 
programs for the aged cost $217 billion, or 
about $7,700 per person. AFDC and other 
child-oriented programs took a $36 billion 
chunk of the budget; on a per capita basis, 
that was only about 9 percent of what the 
elderly received. 

Myth No. 6: The consumer price index 
(CPI) is not a good index to use for senior 
citizens because it doesn’t give enough 
weight to higher medical costs incurred by 
an older person. 

Fact: The CPI is the best known and most 
widely used indicator of inflation. It meas- 
ures the changes in prices of a fixed set 
(“market basket”) of goods and services over 
time. It is true that there are signficant dif- 
ferences between the purchasing patterns of 
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senior citizens and younger people. Some 
studies show that on average, people 65 and 
older devote 20 percent of their income to 
health care, which is considerably more 
than young people spend. On the other 
hand, senior citizens spend much less on 
housing, education, durable goods and 
clothing. Although the make-up of the 
market basket may be different between age 
groups, studies have shown that per capita 
expenses for current consumption are virtu- 
ally identical for folks over 65 and folks 
under 65. 

Myth No. 7: People on Social Security 
have not been able to keep up with cost of 
living increases as well as working people 
have been able to. 

Fact: The following chart reveals that, 
contrary to common perception, percentage 
increases in benefits/salaries are highest 
among Social Security recipients when com- 
pared to civil service retirees, private sector 
employees, federal employees, and Members 
of Congress. 
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Myth No. 8: There are large surpluses in 
the OASI account right now and so there is 
no need for a freeze or cut back of Social Se- 
curity benefits. 

Fact: At the beginning of 1950, the OASI 
trust fund contained enough money to pay 
benefits for nearly twelve years at that 
same rate. Due to large benefit increases 
and an increasingly large elderly popula- 
tion, today the fund contains only enough 
surplus for a little more than two months. 
In addition, OASI borrowed $12.4 billion 
from Medicare’s hospital insurance fund in 
order that it could meet its expenses in 
1983. This amount must be repaid with in- 
terest to Medicare before 1990; in 1984 only 
the first $1.8 billion was repaid. Medicare is 
expected to be facing a financial crisis of its 
own within the next few years unless ad- 
justments are made in the program. 

Myth No. 9: If welfare payments weren't 
made from the Social Security account, 
there would be plenty of money for the 
Social Security retirees. 

Fact: When people speak of welfare as 
connected to Social Security, they usually 
are referring to Supplementary Security 
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Income, which is for those financially needy 
individuals who do not exceed a certain 
income level. While administered by the 
Social Security Administration, the SSI Pro- 
gram is not financed by Social Security 
taxes and SSI benefits are not considered 
Social Security benefits. Additionally, it is 
interesting to note that according to the 
1980 census, the aged below the poverty line 
received only 11 percent of Social Security 
benefits. By contrast, beneficiaries with in- 
comes in excess of three times the poverty 
level received about 30 percent of the bene- 
fit payments. 

Myth No. 10: Social Security is not related 
to the Federal budget or deficit in any way 
and should not be considered when discuss- 
ing how to reduce the Federal deficit. 

Fact: Although Social Security is self-con- 
tained—meaning that the payroll taxes that 
make up its trust fund revenues may be 
spent only on benefits—the program figures 
directly in the size of the federal deficit. 
Payroll taxes are counted as revenues, and 
benefits are counted as spending. Thus, if 
Social Security spending is lowered, the size 
of the overall federal budget deficit is re- 
duced. 

Any excess revenues the government col- 
lects for Social Security or any shortfall it 
incurs will influence how much change is re- 
quired in the taxing, spending and borrow- 
ing policies that affect the other functions 
of the government. Social Security re- 
sources not needed to meet the immediate 
expenses of the program are invested in 
Federal securities. The money used to pur- 
chase these securities is then deposited in 
the General Fund and is used to help meet 
other immediate governmental expenses. In 
effect, a loan is made from one arm of the 
government to another. 

The government actually has received 
excess Social Security taxes in only 25 years 
of the program’s 48 year history, and only 
four years since 1957. From 1957 to the 
present, the program’s expenditures have 
exceeded the amount of Social Security 
taxes paid by $103 billion. Therefore, those 
who argue that Social Security would be en- 
tirely solvent had it not been included in 
the unified budget have been misinformed. 

Second, we must acknowledge the 
need to make responsible, caring deci- 
sions for all individuals involved: The 
senior citizen who is genuinely in need 
of Federal assistance, the small busi- 
ness person who is now being asked to 
pay 14.1-percent taxes for Social Secu- 
rity alone, the worker who must sup- 
port an ever-growing senior citizen 
population, and the children and 
grandchildren who will have an even 
greater burden to bear in the future 
because of today’s deficits. Ignoring 
the needs of any of these individuals 
denies the demand for fairness and 
equity. 

The Leath amendment allows us to 
be caring, responsible, and fair. An 
amount equal to 20 perent of the sav- 
ings resulting from the 1-year freeze 
on Social Security benefits will be 
used as a “plow-back” for recipients at 
or below the poverty level. Those re- 
cipients who are most vulnerable will 
be protected. The remainder of the 
senior citizen population will be able 
to join with their children and grand- 
children in helping to secure our eco- 
nomic stability by reducing the deficit. 
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For the sake of fairness and respon- 
sibility and concern for the Nation’s 
future, I urge your support of the 
Leath amendment to the 1986 budget. 

Mr. LEATH of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri, 
(Mr. GEPHARDT]. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to support this proposal. I would 
like to take you back to 1980, the Pres- 
idential campaign when President 
Reagan was debating with Mr. Carter. 
He said the greatest threat to the 
Nation was the deficit we face. He 
said, “If you elect me President we will 
balance the budget by 1983.” 

In case you have not noticed, we 
have not balanced the budget. This 
President is a bystander. He is a 
brinksman. The reason we are not 
going to balance the budget this year 
or next year or by 1990 under this 
President’s leadership is because this 
President does not lead on the budget. 
He has not put before this country a 
program to solve the problem. He has 
not created a consensus in the coun- 
try. I doubt that without that kind of 
leadership, this Congress, try as hard 
as we might, is not going to solve the 
problem. In fact I doubt that we can. 

I get a call a week from somebody in 
St. Louis who is shutting down a plant 
because they cannot compete with the 
Japanese or the Taiwanese, and the 
biggest reason they cannot compete is 
because the dollar is too high, and the 
dollar is too high because the deficit is 
too high. 

Let me just give you some facts: 
Each man, woman and child in this 
country will carry a debt burden of 
$9,143. This is an increase of 264 per- 
cent since Ronald Reagan’s first year 
in office. Those are the facts we face. 

The Leath proposal is an attempt to 
do something about it. The Budget 
Committee proposal is excellent, I am 
going to vote for it. This simply takes 
us a step further and says let’s do the 
freeze, let’s do the plow-back for 
people who are below the line of pov- 
erty and let’s address the dagger that 
is pointed at the Nation’s heart. That 
is the deficit. 

If we cannot do that and exert lead- 
ership, even though Ronald Reagan 
will not, we are going to pay the heavy 
price in the years ahead. 

Thank you. 

Mr. BROWN of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Delaware (Mr. CARPER]. 

Mr. CARPER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman and fellow colleagues, 
I believe that everyone in this Cham- 
ber realizes that if we are really seri- 
ous about reducing deficits, we have to 
do four things. 

One of those is to control defense 
spending. The budget resolution of- 
fered by the House Budget Committee 
does that. 
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Second, we must control nondefense 
discretionary spending. Again, the 
budget resolution offered by the 
House Budget Committee also does 
that. 

Third, we have to control entitle- 
ment spending. With this amendment 
we propose to do that, also. 

And a fourth part of a serious deficit 
reduction plan is to also do something 
about increasing revenues. And we 
propose to do so with this amendment, 
but only after we have first substan- 
tially reduced the growth of all spend- 
ing. 
I do not know about you, but I have 
a recurring bad dream. If you will look 
at this chart to my right, please notice 
the ever-rising red lines through 1985. 
They keep pointing up to bigger and 
bigger deficits. 

My recurring bad dream, ladies and 
gentleman, is, whether or not we 
adopt the House budget plan, the 
Senate budget plan, or the President’s 
budget plan, those red lines are not 
going to come down; those red lines 
may continue to go right on up. 

All we need is a little recession, a 
little more unemployment, and we are 
on the way. 

Politically it’s dangerous for us to 
vote to freeze for a year retirement 
programs including Social Security, 
even though we propose to use 20 per- 
cent of the savings to restore COLA’s 
for poor, elderly people. Politically, I 
realize that it’s still very dangerous. 

Politically, it’s dangerous for us to 
talk about increasing revenues by $12 
billion, even though we would only do 
so after we had first cut spending 
growth by $63 billion. I realize that is 
still politically difficult, too. But these 
are times that call for taking difficult 
political steps if we are to truly stem 
this flood of red ink that threatens to 
drown our Nation and our economy. 

I rise in support of this Leath 
amendment. I commend the authors 
of it. I also commend the chairman of 
the Budget Committee for the efforts 
that he has made. But, Mr. Chairman, 
I think we need to stand up and be 
counted today as Members of this 
Congress who are willing to go the 
extra mile so that one year from now, 
we won't still be faced with the same 
deficit dilema of almost the same mag- 
nitude. 

I am proud to rise today and stand 
with Buppy MacKay, JIM SLATTERY, 
Marvin LEATH, and I hope many of 
you will join us. 

Mr. BROWN of Colorado, Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Conte]. 

Mr. CONTE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the Leath substitute. Although I 
would, of course, support a larger defi- 
cit reduction in fiscal year 1986, I 
cannot support this substitute. 
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First, it freezes Social Security cost- 
of-living increases for 1 year. I cannot 
support a COLA freeze. It would push 
over 500,000 senior citizens below the 
poverty line—and although the substi- 
tute would presumably protect these 
people by allowing them to apply for 
SSI, it is unfair to ask senior citizens 
to go to the trouble of applying for ad- 
ditional benefits. 

Just recently, I received a petition 
from nearly 1,000 senior citizens in my 
district in Massachusetts. They signed 
their names on a window shade, and 
urged me to “help pull down the 
shade” on a COLA freeze. 

You know, we've got the new Coca- 
Cola, Pepsi-Cola, the Un-Cola, the 
taste of a new generation—and they’re 
all adding new sweeteners. But there’s 
nothing sweet about this COLA—the 
freeze COLA is a bitter drink. 

How can we tell senior citizens to 
accept this bitter COLA when 136 of 
the Fortune 500 companies reported a 
combined total of—now, listen to 
this—over $50 billion in profits in the 
last 3 years, but paid no taxes. How is 
that fair? 

To its credit, this amendment pro- 
poses a minimum tax on corporations 
to solve that problem. The corporate 
minimum tax on the books now 
doesn’t work, and we've got to 
strengthen it to make that everyone 
pays their fair share. 

Reflecting on the fact that so many 
corporations paid no taxes in the past 
few years brings to mind an old 
sonnet, which I would like to recite 
now, with apologies to William Shake- 
speare. 

To deduct or not to deduct; that is the ques- 
tion. 

Whether ‘tis nobler for a rich corporation 

To pay no tax on outrageous fortunes 

Or to ask Congress to provide more loop- 
holes. 

To allow rich corporations to live on, and 
sleep in peace. 

To sleep: perchance to dream of more tax 
breaks for their fortunes. 

“Oh!” saith the corporations. “How shall I 
depreciate thee? 

Let me count the ways: 

A.C.R.S., sums of the years’ digits, double- 
declining balance. 

Let me deduct the cost of a race horse in 
just three years.” 

With these benefits, their fortunes they in- 
crease. 

Put an end to this nonsense. Let’s 
support a minimum tax on corpora- 
tions, but keep it separate from Social 
Security. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. BROWN of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Manton]. 

Mr. MANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by my distinguished colleague 
from Texas (Mr. LEATH]. We all realize 
the tremendous importance of reduc- 
ing the Federal deficit. And we all rec- 
ognize that this is a time when sacri- 
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fices must be made. We cannot, how- 
ever, continue to ask the same few 
groups to bear the brunt of the budget 
cuts. We must undertake this impor- 
tant task with a sense of balance and 
fairness. The amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Texas is neither 
balanced nor fair because it would re- 
quire a freeze in the Social Security 
cost-of-living adjustment. 

Social Security beneficiaries have al- 
ready made sacrifices. Most of the do- 
mestic programs vital to older Ameri- 
cans have been curtailed. Although 
older Americans are faced with rising 
costs in every aspect of their lives, 
they already have played their fair 
part in helping to reduce the deficit. 
But enough is enough. 

More than two-thirds of our Nation’s 
seniors depend upon benefits under 
the Social Security Act as their pri- 
mary means of support. The Social Se- 
curity System has significantly re- 
duced the incidence of poverty among 
the elderly. The COLA is an integral 
part of the System which maintains 
the purchasing power of the Social Se- 
curity benefit. We must not turn back 
the clock now. It would be a grievous 
mistake to reduce a major source of 
income for our retirees. 

Under the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1983, beneficiaries sacrificed 
to maintain the fiscal solvency of the 
Social Security Trust Fund. Our Na- 
tion’s seniors will be forced to absorb 
69 percent of the long-term costs of 
the 1983 amendments. The most obvi- 
ous example is the 6-month delay in 
the COLA, which will cut spending $40 
billion between calendar years 1983 
and 1989. 

Mr. Chairman, these sacrifices have 
been effective in placing the Social Se- 
curity Trust Fund on firm financial 
footing. In fact, the fund is so sound 
that in 1986 there will be a surplus of 
$1.4 billion and, according to a recent 
article in the Washington Post, there 
will be a surplus of $7 trillion by the 
year 2030. America’s faith in the 
Social Security system has been re- 
stored. Many of my constituents have 
been paying into the Social Security 
Trust Fund since its inception. It is 
unjust to undermine their faith in the 
system now. The beneficiaries deserve 
to experience the benefits of their sac- 
rifices. 

It is unfair to once again ask older 
Americans to sacrifice to fund a Penta- 
gon budget that is already bulging 
with overcompensation for inflation, 
waste and the creative accounting of 
defense contractors. Older Americans 
have paid their fair share of taxes and 
tightened their belts. The defense in- 
dustry has not. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to remind President Reagan that 
during a nationally televised debate, 
he promised the American people that 
he would not cut Social Security. Now, 
with the election behind him, the 
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President is willing to accept a freeze 
in the Social Security COLA. I think it 
is important that the House of Repre- 
sentatives help the President keep his 
promise by voting for the full Social 
Security benefit. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to maintain the sense of fairness and 
balance present in the Budget Com- 
mittee’s resolution. Social Security 
beneficiaries have sacrificed enough. I 
urge my colleagues to remember their 
promises and to be fair by rejecting 
this proposal to freeze Social Security. 
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Mr. LEATH of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. McCurpy]. 

Mr. McCURDY. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

My colleagues, I rise in support of 
the Leath amendment. I will support 
the Gray Budget Committee resolu- 
tion. I think the two together provide 
the fairest and most equitable budget 
resolution before us today. 

I am amazed at the Members who 
stand up and say: We need to balance 
the budget, but do not touch defense. 
We need to balance the budget, but do 
not touch entitlements. We need to 
balanced the budget, but do not raise 
revenues. 

Ladies and gentlemen, if any 
Member of this body has a constituen- 
cy as great as I do in the military, in 
military retirees and active civil serv- 
ice and retirees, I would like for them 
to stand up. I have 52,000 Government 
employees. I have 100,000 military and 
civil service retirees, and they have 
told me that they will support a freeze 
on their COLA’s provided that the 
other people in this country and in 
this budget are considered the same, 
and I believe that the Leath amend- 
ment, in conjunction with the Gray 
committee resolution is the fairest and 
most equitable approach. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEATH of Texas. I yield 30 addi- 
tional seconds to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma (Mr. McCurpy]. 

Mr. McCURDY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

The importance today is not what 
we do for the senior citizens; it is not 
what we do for protecting our national 
security. The importance today is our 
children. Let us lift this awful debt 
burden off our children for the future. 

I support the Leath amendment. 

Mr. LEATH of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I inquire, would my dear 
friend, the gentleman from Colorado 
{Mr. Brown] be willing to yield 10 
minutes to me? 

Mr. BROWN of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would be glad to yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. LEATH. I thank the gentleman. 
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Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute to 
the distinguished gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. NELSON]. 

Mr. NELSON of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I understand that the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. Brown] was going 
to yield 1 minute to me? 

Mr. BROWN of Colorado. If we have 
that much left at the time our other 
commitments come about, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to do that if it fits 
the gentleman’s schedule. I would like 
to wait until we see how our time 
comes out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. NELSON] is recog- 
nized for 1 minute. 

Mr. NELSON of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, my message in 1 minute is that 
we need to stop business as usual in 
Washington. We need to bring in the 
new order. We are in the process of 
change in this country, and people are 
demanding a change in the way busi- 
ness is being done in our fiscal house. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
GEPHARDT] said that, unless you have 
the leadership at the top that leads to 
making the tough, unpopular choices, 
it is very unlikely that the Govern- 
ment will make them. But today we 
can set a new standard of making the 
tough, unpopular choices. Our folks 
back home will approve of that, be- 
cause they know that everybody must 
get in the barrel together and all be 
willing to sacrifice to do what is 
needed for the sake of this country’s 
financial future. 

The CHAIRMAN. At the present 
time, the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. Brown] and the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. LATTA] have 4% minutes re- 
maining and the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. LEATH] has 22 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. LEATH of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
LUKEN]. 

Mr. LUKEN. Mr. Chairman, I en- 
dorse the committee budget, but it 
doesn’t go far enough. 

But we can’t go home, having voted 
for it, comfortable in the knowledge 
we have done enough. A remaining 
deficit of $170 billion still means defi- 
cit disaster. The committee budget is 
politically acceptable; the alternatives, 
such as the Leath amendment, are po- 
litical suicide. I believe in “sharing the 
pain.” That’s why I support Leath. 
Some pain, perhaps not enough, is in- 
flicted on defense, defense contractors, 
for example, but it does not inflict pain 
on other corporate giants who have 
found shelter through a myriad of 
loopholes and amendments. Leath im- 
poses no new taxes on individuals, and, 
I will vote for none. It safeguards 
COLA’s for low-income Social Security 
recipients. 

Leath saves $87 billion more than 
the others in 3 years. That’s a savings 
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of $10 billion in interest on the nation- 
al debt. 

For those who would not cut COLA’s 
one penny, I say that your formula of 
$200 billion interest on the national 
debt in 2 years means those COLA’s 
may be worth less, because the U.S. 
currency won't be “worth the paper 
it’s printed on.” 

“Sharing the pain” is the only way 
to avoid “deficit disaster,” which is a 
certainty under any other budget 
before us. 

Mr. LEATH of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Ray]. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Leath-MacKay-Slattery 
amendment, and I do so, Mr. Chair- 
man, because the national debt super- 
sedes all other priorities that I have, 
including my next election. 

Mr. Chairman, America is at the 
crossroads. The national debt, from 
George Washington to Jimmy Carter 
raised to $906 billion. The national 
debt during the last 4 years has dou- 
bled. This treacherous situation has 
driven America into the category of a 
debtor nation for the first time since 
the Revolutionary War. 

The people across America are fed 
up, and I for one am getting the mes- 
sage that they are demanding that 
this Congress screw up its courage re- 
gardless of the consequences, regard- 
less of the consequences of excuses 
that we may have, and the special in- 
terest groups in this next election, and 
the Leath-MacKay-Slattery amend- 
ment does give America a chance. It 
gives the House budget resolution an 
opportunity, Mr. Chairman, to be 
meaningful and effective, and I urge 
your examination and your support. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been con- 
cerned about the massive Federal defi- 
cit ever since the first day I came to 
Congress. I am delighted that the Con- 
gress is finally addressing this problem 
in a serious manner this year. 

I have spent a lot of time talking 
and listening to the people of the 
Third District, and indeed across 
America and I am convinced that they 
are ready to make the sacrifices neces- 
sary to get our budget under control 
as long as those sacrifices are fairly 
and evenly spread throughout our 
whole society. 

I think this concept of basic fairness 
is absolutely critical if we are going to 
make a dent in this terrible deficit 
which is sapping away the fiscal 
strength of America. And we have to 
make progress this year. I believe that 
we are at the crossroads—we are a 
debtor nation. 

I know that my colleagues on the 
House Budget Committee have la- 
bored long and hard on this budget. I 
have a great deal of personal respect 
for my colleague, BILL Gray, who has 
headed up this effort. 
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But I honestly feel that the Budget 
Committee missed the mark on the 
fairness question. 9 

Mr. Chairman, it is well known that 
I support a strong national defense. 
But I have been on record for some 
time now as being willing to go so far 
as to support a nominal freeze of de- 
fense at the fiscal year 1985 levels, 
which would not even allow for infla- 
tion, if we can get the fairness issue 
into the picture. 

But I can only support such a pro- 
posal if all other sectors of our econo- 
my share in that cut. This has simply 
not been accomplished in the House 
Budget Committee version. They have 
reported out a budget that would cut 
defense by $37 billion more than the 
Senate version, which I don’t feel is a 
very good budget either. At the same 
time, it would cut the deficit by $38 
billion less than the Senate version. 

Mr. Chairman, this means that the 
House Budget Committee version 
would spend $75 billion more on do- 
mestic programs than the Senate 
Budget Committee would. 

I want to be clear that I have noth- 
ing against domestic programs, or 
against some of the entitlement pro- 
grams that are not even touched in 
the House Budget Committee version. 
But I do think that they are going to 
have to share in these cuts along with 
everyone else. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that the 
amendment introduced by Congress- 
men LEATH from Texas, SLATTERY from 
Kansas, and MacKay from Florida 
comes closer than anything else to 
reaching the level of fairness that we 
need, and I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port it. 

Their amendment makes some 
minor adjustments in the version re- 
ported out by the Budget Committee. 
But its main contribution is the fact 
that it reaches out and includes the 
entitlement programs. 

Mr. Chairman, this is going to take 
some courage. None of us wants to cut 
COLA’s. But we all have to realize 
that we have miles to go before we are 
going to get this Federal deficit under 
control. What we are debating here to- 
night is no more than the first step. 

I don’t think any of us seriously 
thinks that we can get all the way 
through this process without touching 
the entitlement programs. So we 
might as well start off with a fair 
package and then continue that phi- 
losophy throughout the coming 
months and years as we grapple with 
this problem. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to point out 
that the Leath-Slattery-MacKay 
amendment also provides protection to 
those people covered by the entitle- 
ment programs who would be hurt the 
worst. 

It allows up to 20 percent of the 
money saved by the cuts to be plowed 
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back to help those people who are 
pushed below the poverty level by 
these spending cuts. 

It also allows the House Ways and 
Means Committee to raise up to $12 
billion in extra revenues. But this can 
only take place after the spending cuts 
are passed. Furthermore, the extra 
revenue cannot be raised through any 
increases in personal income taxes on 
the backs of people. 

Overall, Mr. Chairman, the Leath- 
Slattery-MacKay amendment would 
cut $75.6 billion from our Federal defi- 
cit during the next fiscal year. 

This is exactly the action we need to 
take. The economy is hovering on the 
edge right now trying to decide wheth- 
er to move forward or slip back into a 
recession. It needs a strong signal from 
us that we are finally willing to take 
the actions that are necessary. 

We are casting a critical vote in this 
whole budget process. It will decide 
whether we will launch it on a fair and 
evenhanded note, or whether we will 
yield to the temptation to cut where it 
is politically easiest. I hope we will 
choose the course of fairness. 

Mr. LEATH of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2% minutes to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Trade, the gentleman from 


Florida (Mr. GIBBONS]. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman and 
Members, let us dispose of the COLA 
argument first. My predictions are, 
and my belief is, that the inflation is 
going to be so low next year that none 
of the COLA’s are going to kick in 


unless we change the law and kick 
them in. 

The economy, as it is now perform- 
ing and probably will be performing in 
the next year and a half, will be a non- 
inflationary economy; it will be almost 
a deflationary economy. That is my as- 
sumption and belief. 

The tragedy of all of this is that it is 
coming out of the hides of American 
business. It is coming out of the hides 
of the American worker. And unless 
business and the worker are gainfully 
employed there will be a terrible de- 
pression. 
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Here is what is happening: We are 
borrowing far too much money. As we 
borrow far too much money, we vastly 
distort the value of our dollar as it re- 
lates to trade overseas, and we vastly 
overprice our products produced in 
America and we vastly underprice im- 
ports into America. There is no way, 
no way I say to my colleagues, that we 
can cure this until we first cure our- 
selves, and that is to cure our deficits. 

Our dollar will continue to be dis- 
torted until we do that. It is that proc- 
ess of borrowing on American savings 
and then from foreigners that keeps 
driving up the value of the dollar, 
keeps driving down the cost of their 
goods coming into our country and 
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keeps driving up the cost of goods ex- 
ported from our country. America’s 
farms, its factories, and its business 
are being decapitalized because we in 
Government are borrowing too much. 
Until we cure that, we are in dire trou- 
ble. This is a time for all Americans, 
Republicans, Democrats, independents 
and every persuasion, to get into the 
same boat together and to bail like the 
dickens, because unless we do, the 
American economy is going to sink 
with borrowed dollars. There will be 
no jobs in America, there will be no 
farms and factories in America that 
are productive and competitive. We 
will be swamped by this borrowing 
that goes on. 

I support the MacKay-Leath-Slat- 
tery amendment because I think it is a 
bold, courageous effort to do what 
must be done to rescue our economy. 
We cannot go on as we have in the 
past. 

Mr. LEATH of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1% minutes to the distin- 
guished gentleman from California 
(Mr. Fazio]. 

Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today because I think we have an op- 
portunity in this amendment to take a 
fair and equitable approach that the 
Budget Committee has developed and 
maximize it to a degree that would 
really be a significant contribution to 
doing something about the devastating 
deficits that we face throughout the 
rest of this decade. They are devastat- 
ing for reasons that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. GIBBONS] has just 
explained. I will not go further. But I 
think the budget impacts of those 
deficits are important to liberals and 
conservatives alike who believe that 
there must be some future for discre- 
tionary appropriations programs tar- 
geted at poor people, targeted at the 
infrastructure that is crumbling across 
this Nation. We are running in place. 
We are not making sufficient progress 
on this deficit because in fact the GNP 
growth of this country is about 2 per- 
cent, not the 4-percent that has been 
projected by the administration. We 
are not making adequate progress, and 
that means that each year we come 
back here to address the budget we 
will be looking at the same shrinking 
domestic portion of the Federal 
budget, cutting into job training, cut- 
ting into Medicaid year after year, 
while we fail to look at the cost of en- 
titlements, we fail to look at the need 
for revenues despite over $400 billion 
in tax expenditures. We cannot afford 
to shuck that responsibility any 
longer. This is the year where a COLA 
freeze and a plow-back to the tune of 
$1.4 billion to take care of the poorest 
of the elderly on Social Security can 
be most acceptable. In the years 
ahead, as inflation rages, it will be un- 
acceptable and politically impossible. 
This is the year to look at revenues be- 
cause in the future it will be counter- 
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productive, we will not be able to raise 
revenues in the face of a certain reces- 
sion. That is not possible, not political- 
ly or economically doable. This is the 
time, if we have the courage to do the 
undoable in the past, and for some the 
unthinkable in the present, we can 
make an even more significant contri- 
bution to the future economic growth 
of this country. 


Mr. Chairman, for the past 2 days, 
we have debated the best means of ad- 
dressing our No. 1 economic problem: 
enormous and growing deficits. The 
President would like to shield himself 
from any responsibility for this prob- 
lem. He likes to blame Congress. But 
the truth of the matter is that it is his 
policies that have created this situa- 
tion. 

In 1980, candidate Reagan said that 
by the end of his first term, America 
would be freed from the burdens of 
double digit deficits. And indeed we 
were. 

By 1982, we were running triple digit 
deficits which, by the end of his first 
term, had soared to more than $200 
billion per year. 

In the 200 years which preceded 
Ronald Reagan’s election to the Presi- 
dency, this Nation had accumulated a 
total national debt of $1 trillion. From 
his first inauguration to his second, he 
had almost doubled that debt. 

Make no mistake about it, these are 
Ronald Reagan’s deficits. He has 
brought us to the precipice. We stand 
today looking at the ravages of his 
policies. 

First, export-oriented manufacturing 
industries throughout the Midwest 
were devasted during his first term. 
International leaders such as Caterpil- 
lar were brought to the brink of ex- 
tinction. Even our best, most competi- 
tive products cannot withstand the 
foreign onslaught when Reagan’s poli- 
cies impose an onerous overvalued 
dollar. 

Then came our most competitive in- 
dustry, American agriculture. Who 
here can doubt that on a level playing 
field our farmers and growers can out- 
compete anyone in the world? Yet 
they have suffered the most under Mr. 
Reagan’s policy. Since 1981, the 
volume of U.S. exports have slowed 
dramatically; just in the first 3 months 
of this year, there was a 24-percent 
fall in our farm exports. 

Now on the block is the high-tech 
sector, our hope to remain interna- 
tionally competitive in research, devel- 
opment, and manufacturing. Again, 
Reagan’s high dollar and the unprece- 
dented high real interest rates has put 
another vital industry in jeopardy. 

How many industries must fall 
under the weight of the onerous defi- 
cit? How many jobs must be banished 
to foreign countries, how many facto- 
ries must close? How many farmers 
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must we lose before we say that this 
must end? 

I say that we should put a stop to 
this today. Our hopes can no longer 
rest in outyears that never come, in 
spurious deficit reduction projections. 
The simple fact is that we must do 
something today. 

The amendment before us today is 
not merely a step toward deficit reduc- 
tion, it is a leap. It will reduce next 
year’s deficit by $25 billion more than 
the President’s initial budget proposal, 
for a total of $75 billion for fiscal year 
1986. Furthermore, it will make the 
greater reductions in the deficit more 
equitably than the President’s less ef- 
fective proposal. Sacrifice, is asked, 
but it’s a shared sacrifice. 

The amendment builds on the solid 
foundation of the House Budget Com- 
mittee. A total of $56 billion was cut 
from spending, 51 percent from non- 
defense areas and 49 percent from the 
Pentagon, which is a fair and responsi- 
ble approach. This was no easy task, 
every Federal program has a constitu- 
ency, and a sound case can be made in 
defense of each one. But we, in the 
Budget Committee, faced up to the 
task. 

We have before us now an amend- 
ment that would go even further. It 
provides that after savings are 
achieved, revenues—let’s be frank, 


taxes—can be raised not from individ- 
uals but from the corporate sector. 

It freezes the cost-of-living increase 
for all Federal retirement programs 
for only 1 year. This is tough, but fair. 


My constituents tell me that they are 
willing to sacrifice if it is fair. How can 
we here not be courageous enough to 
follow their lead? 

This amendment is a comprehensive 
approach that involves all areas of the 
Federal budget. 

What are the arguments against this 
amendment? 

First, some on the other side of the 
aisle have used some pretty strong 
rhetoric about our defense figure. The 
President has had the largest buildup 
in defense in peacetime history; the 
buildup will go on for years. The ships 
and planes will pour forth from our 
factories, the contracts are signed, the 
commitments have been made. 

The amendment spends a mere $6 
billion less than the Senate-White 
House compromise. It is ironic that 
just last week, Mr. Weinberger found 
almost all of this amount in the Penta- 
gon coffers. Who is being honest with 
the American people on defense? 

Second, many of my colleagues have 
raised objections about freezing Social 
Security COLA’s. But the approach we 
are taking here means short-term pain 
for long-term gains. Furthermore, this 
amendment takes 20 percent of the 
savings achieved and plows that back 
into the program to mitigate the 
impact of the freeze on» those who 
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wou’ otherwise fall below the poverty 
e. 

Third, the President says, “Make my 
day,” and raise taxes. But the fact is 
that while the vast majority of Ameri- 
can families and businesses are paying 
their fair share in taxes, many of our 
largest corporations are paying noth- 
ing in taxes. 

This amendment gives our taxwrit- 
ing committee the flexibility and dis- 
cretion to determine the best way to 
address this inequity. It requires that 
spending cuts must be enacted before 
Congress raises revenues and that 
none of those revenues can be raised 
from individual taxpayers, and it does 
not foreclose tax reform. Even Con- 
gressman RICHARD GEPHARDT, whose 
name is synonymous with tax reform, 
supports this proposal. 

This amendment effectively and 
fairly addresses the structural deficit. 
If we don’t act now, we are destined to 
muddle through year after year with- 
out resolving a problem that is devas- 
tating to the American economy and 
way of life. 

It will take courage to support this 
amendment. It flies in the face of ac- 
cepted political wisdom. But this 
amendment gives us our best chance 
to do what must be done. I urge my 
colleagues to support the amendment. 

Mr. BROWN of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. ROEMER]. 

Mr. LEATH of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 30 seconds to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. ROEMER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. ROEMER) is recog- 
nized for 1% minutes. 

Mr. ROEMER. I thank my col- 
leagues for yielding time. 

I would like to join with those men 
and women of good courage who have 
preceded me in the well to say that 
they support the Leath amendment. I 
do too. I do it mot because it is easy 
but because the issue today is deficits. 
And deficits are an issue because they 
mean jobs. Deficits this big have 
caused an overvalued dollar. And if 
you listen for a minute, just listen for 
a minute, you can hear the factory 
gates close across America. I support 
the Leath amendment not because it is 
easy but because it is the only chance 
to vote for a budget that cuts the defi- 
cit in real dollars by at least $50 bil- 
lion. 

Brit Gray did a heck of a job in the 
committee report. But it is not good 
enough. It is funny money. Forget the 
assumptions. All budgets have those 
phony assumptions. But this budget is 
replete with items that will never 
happen—contracting out, saving $12.5 
billion over 3 years. BILL Gray is a 
good man, the committee did a good 
job, but it is not good enough for 
America. We need the Leath amend- 
ment. It does two things that must be 
done: It requires corporations who do 
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not pay taxes and make billions of dol- 
lars in profit to pay their fair share. 
And, No. 2, it asks all Americans to 
contribute a little bit to this country. 
That is what built America. What 
built it was not special interests or the 
burden on a few. What built it were 
men and women who had the guts to 
work and show initiative. I am telling 
you, the committee amendment is 
good politics but it is bad economics. 
Leath might be bad politics but it is 
good economics. And America needs 
Leath today. 

Mr. BROWN of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gexas]. 

Mr. GEKAS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to agree with 
everything that the previous speaker 
has said about what the needs are for 
our country and oppose the Leath 
amendment in the same context, be- 
cause whatever kind of revenue raising 
we attempt, that can only be counter- 
productive at this moment, at this 
juncture of our economic recovery. 

We must look at all of the things 
that the Gray bill will try to accom- 
plish and then face the reality that 
the Gray bill is not going to be the 
final resolution of the budget for this 
year, just as the Senate bill and 
Senate budget is not going to be the 
final bill. Rather, let us face reality 
and determine that the final resolu- 
tion of this problem is going to be 
made in conference, defeat the Leath 
amendment, and line up your pros- 
pects for America for that conference 
report. 

Mr. LEATH of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3% minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. SLATTERY]. 

Mr. ROWLAND of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
briefly for a colloquy? 

Mr. SLATTERY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. ROWLAND of Georgia. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I understand that the amendment 
which would freeze Social Security 
COLA’s for fiscal year 1986 provides 
for COLA’s for those older Americans 
who are most dependent on their 
Social Security retirement benefits. I 
have not supported a freeze on Social 
Security COLA’s, because it will not 
help the structural deficit. Could the 
gentleman tell me what will happen to 
the savings from this modified COLA 
freeze since funds from the OASI 
trust fund are dedicated funds and 
therefore cannot be directly applied 
against other Federal debts? 

Mr. SLATTERY. Let me tell the 
gentleman that these funds can only 
be used to bolster the retirement fund 
and to assure repayment of the $10 
billion previously borrowed from the 
Medicare fund. 
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Mr. ROWLAND of Georgia. Is it not 
true that the Social Security retire- 
ment fund still has an outstanding 
debt to the Medicare trust fund of 
some $10 billion to be repaid by 1990? 

Mr. SLATTERY. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. ROWLAND of Georgia. Is it not 
true that the Medicare trust fund 
faces eventual bankruptcy if the fund 
is not shored up and that improving 
the OSI fund could help to more 
quickly repay the Medicare trust 
fund? 

Mr. SLATTERY. The genteman is 
again absolutely correct. And to reiter- 
ate the point I earlier made, the sav- 
ings we are talking about would be 
used to bolster the Social Security 
trust funds. 

Mr. ROWLAND of Georgia. I thank 
the gentleman for these clarifications. 

Mr. SLATTERY. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s interest. 

Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLATTERY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Washington. 

Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Chairman, there is 
pain in reducing this deficit. The 
sooner we get the deficit under con- 
trol, the sooner we can end the pain 
Americans are suffering from under- 
funding of a wide variety of valuable 
and important programs. 

The House Budget Committee has 
done a good job. This proposal builds 
on it. 

I said during the campaign and in 
the months since that I would vote for 
a freeze on Social Security COLA’s if 
everything else including defense were 
frozen. This substitute does that—and 
it does it better: because it provides a 
floor for the elderly poor. 

I also said that if we are really seri- 
ous about the deficit, we were going to 
have to increase revenues—read “tax 
increase.” This proposal does that— 
but it does it better: because it assures 
no increase in personal income taxes. 

And its bottom line—a deficit that is 
under $100 billion by fiscal year 1988. 
It gives us a clear chance to end the 
deficit pain for everyone years earlier. 

Mr. Chairman, here’s that bullet 
we've all been talking about. I urge my 
colleagues to bite it. 

Mr. SLATTERY. Mr. Chairman, we 
have heard an awful lot of rhetoric on 
both sides of the political aisle about 
the deficit. I want to focus your atten- 
tion and the attention of the Ameri- 
can people for just a couple of minutes 
on the arithmetic of the Federal 
budget. Mr. Chairman all we need to 
do is look at this pie diagram, and if 
the American public fully understood 
this pie diagram they would be de- 
manding that we do at least what we 
are talking about in this amendment 
and in the committee resolution today. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee has 
dealt with the 31 percent of the total 
Federal budget that goes for Pentagon 
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spending. We have frozen that part of 
the Federal budget. What we have not 
adequately done in the committee is 
deal with that 37 percent of the total 
Federal budget called entitlements. It 
is the most sensitive part of the entire 
Federal budget. 
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No one knows that better than I do. 
But it is going to have to be addressed. 

Add up those parts, coupled with the 
14 percent that we spend on the inter- 
est payments on the national debt, 
and ladies and gentlemen, we have 82 
percent of all of the money that we 
spend in America; 82 percent. 

Only 5 percent of the entire budget 
is spent on the non elderly poor in this 
country. This 5 percent is what the 
general public focuses on as welfare 
payments. 

In addition to that, everything else— 
only 11 percent of the total Federal 
budget—is spent to pay for the Feder- 
al employees in America, for foreign 
aid, for transportation, for education, 
and for everything else that is vital to 
the future of this country we all love. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not asking my 
colleagues to take the easy course 
today but I am asking that we take the 
right course and the necessary course. 
The arithmetic demands it, my col- 
leagues. It is time that we be honest 
with the American public. If we do not 
do it today, the noose is going to tight- 
en, and we will be back next year 
facing an even larger deficit. More and 
more of our constituents will be at 
jeopardy. We have to do it today, Mr. 
Chairman, we do not have any other 
choice if we are going to be honest 
with the American public. 

I believe that if we closed the doors 
of the chamber today, and if we cast a 
secret ballot, there would be 350 Mem- 
bers of this body who would vote “yes” 
on this amendment and “yes” on this 
budget resolution as amended. 

Mr. BROWN of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. CLINGER]. 

Mr. CLINGER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the Leath amendment. While we are 
devoting our time and attention debat- 
ing the pros and cons of various 
budget resolutions, I would like to 
take this opportunity to inform my 
colleagues about a Federal program 
that has been much maligned lately, 
and one that I am firmly convinced 
plays a needed role in our agenda of 
Federal programs. I’m speaking about 
the Economic Development Adminis- 
tration. 

As many of you may know, I served 
as its general counsel during the mid- 
seventies, so I can speak to you as one 
who has personal experience and 
knowledge with the day-to-day oper- 
ations of the agency. And while I natu- 
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rally take personal pride in my years 
of service, I feel I can also offer the 
House a unique and objective assess- 
ment of the EDA’s mission. 

Created in 1965, the EDA has under- 
gone a number of major trasforma- 
tions in the succeeding years. What 
was originally a limited Federal assist- 
ance program, designed to help local 
communities stave off economic set- 
backs and attract new investment, was 
transformed over time into a nation- 
wide grant and loan program that had 
very little appearance to its original 
self. 

At its inception, the EDA was 
unique. It was structured to serve 
struggling communities by encourag- 
ing private development. It was de- 
signed to help communities lay a foun- 
dation enhancing future economic 
growth. But for EDA grants and loans, 
private investment in these communi- 
ties would not have taken place. 

Then in the 1970's, Congress began 
to reshape the agency’s role. in the 
previous decade Congress charged the 
EDA with administering recession pro- 
grams that clearly overextended the 
agency's ability to manage its usual 
grants and loans programs. Their only 
mission during these periods literally 
was to shovel grants out the door as 
fast as they could without giving con- 
sideration to the application’s merits, 
There was very little, if any, emphasis 
put on developing permanent, private- 
sector jobs. Instead, local public works 
grants were intended to develop make- 
work, projects wherever they could be 
found. 

Critics of the agency often cite this 
cycle in the agency’s history as an ex- 
ample of the EDA’s inability to re- 
sponsibly perform its function. 

In view of these criticisms, the 
Public Works and Transportation 
Committee has reported out legisla- 
tion in the two previous Congresses re- 
forming the “EDA by allowing it to 
once again focus Federal assistance to 
communities suffering economic 
stress. And in both instances, the 
House has seen fit to support this leg- 
islation by overwhelming margins. 

This spring the committee has again 
reported out a bill designed to reform 
the agency’s eligibility criteria and 
allow it to once again target needed as- 
sistance to communities truly deserv- 
ing Federal help. 

H.R. 10 is the product of an exten- 
sive series of hearings and markups, It 
is a balanced piece of legislation that 
deserves the support of this body, and 
I am hopeful that—as in years past— 
this body will give it overwhelming 
support. 

Just as our leaders argue for the 
need to maintain a safety net of pro- 
grams to help deserving individuals, 
we surely need a safety net to aid 
ailing towns and cities. We cannot 
stand by and allow these communities 
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to suffer. Please give this legislation 
your consideration and support, and 
by so doing, permit the EDA to per- 
ion the mission originally intended 
or it. 

Mr. BROWN of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. MATSUI]. 

Mr. MATSUI. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding me this time. 

Mr. Chairman, originally we talked 
about using the Social Security COLA 
cut because of the issue of fairness, be- 
cause we were going to make other 
cuts as well, not for budget deficit re- 
duction. In discussing this issue with 
Mr. SLATTERY and Mr. McKay, the 
makers of this amendment, they agree 
that that is absolutely correct. 

Cutting the COLA on Social Securi- 
ty will have absolutely no effect on 
the budget deficit. Not at all. In fact, 
what will happen is that we are going 
to see a major surplus in the Social Se- 
curity System from the years 1990 to 
1995 because what we did when we re- 
formed the system in 1983, is to pro- 
vide for a surplus so when the “baby 
boom” generation retires, there will be 
money in there in order to pay their 
benefits. 

I might just say that all we will be 
doing with this money, this savings on 
the COLA, is to give the money to the 
next generation of senior citizens, 
having taken it from the present 
senior citizen generation, or what we 
could do is reduce payroll taxes. It 
makes absolutely no sense for deficit 
reduction and this graph, as it per- 
tains to deficit reduction by the Social 
Security COLA cut, has no relevance 
at all. 

Mr. BROWN of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1% minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. DIOGUARDI]. 

Mr. DIOGUARDI. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding me this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise today in opposi- 
tion to the Leath amendment for two 
reasons. I oppose the increase in taxes 
incorporated in this amendment, and I 
do not believe that we should freeze 
Social Security payments. The youth 
and the senior citizens of this country 
are not the problem, and they should 
not be held hostage to this budget 
crisis. It is waste, inefficiency, and mis- 
management that are the problems in 
this country. 

My vote against this amendment will 
be one of many that I will cast on 
budget amendments. All those votes 
will be in the negative. As a certified 
public accountant, I have great diffi- 
culty in giving my support to any of 
these amendments because they are 
grounded in shaky assumptions, Every 
amendment but the one offered by the 
92 Group, makes assumptions that 
cannot be justified. 

I am appalled at the record. We are 
kidding ourselves and we are kidding 
the American public. We are making 
quantitative judgments, superficial 
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quantitative judgments, when we 
should be making qualitative judg- 
ments. You do not build a house from 
the top floor down. You build it from 
the foundation up. The way we con- 
struct budgets in this country is we 
look at what we spent last year. We 
should not be concerned that we spent 
$100 billion last year in forming our 
decisions on next year’s budget. The 
question should be: How did we spend 
$100 billion last year? But for some 
reason in Government what we spent 
last year becomes the baseline. 

Even in freezing, are we freezing in 
the waste? We have got to be sure that 
we make qualitative judgments and 
remove those programs that are not 
working and embellish those programs 
that are. 

We owe it to the people who have 
entrusted us with this responsibility in 
this country as Congressmen, as trust- 
ees, and as fiduciaries for their money 
and their taxes. 

Mr. LEATH of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEATH of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in total support 
of the Leath amendment. On the 
COLA’s, the Leath amendment treats 
the veterans the same as the other 
COLA’s. On the savings in this amend- 
ment on veterans’ programs, they are 
fair, and we can find these cuts with- 
out basically hurting the veteran. 

I congratulate the gentleman on his 
amendment. 

Mr. LEATH of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, here we are again—in this histor- 
ic Chamber—flailing each other with 
rhetoric about the premier issue of our 
time—the Federal budget. The prob- 
lem is—rhetoric doesn’t solve the prob- 
lem—it only blocks any solution. 

As you could most certainly expect— 
conservatives are pointing fingers and 
telling liberals—It’s all your fault. All 
the massive years of social and domes- 
tic spending are responsible for these 
deficits. Let us gore your ox and we 
can solve the problem. 

And just as certainly as you might 
also expect—liberals are pointing fin- 
gers and telling conservatives—It’s all 
your fault—these massive defense 
buildups and these massive tax cuts 
are responsible for these deficits. Let 
us gore your ox, and we can solve the 
problem. 

If we are honest, what we are really 
doing is pure political posturing. We 
all know better—that’s the sad part. 

The net result is a political stand off 
that literally defies any solution. Once 
the political positions are staked out 
and the rhetorical fences are built, we 
can stay here all year and accuse each 
other—and the net result is that we 
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will all sink under the weight of this 
totally irresponsible fiscal policy. So 
polarized, so partisan, we can’t govern. 

The truth we had better realize is 
that the American people don’t give a 
damn at this point whose fault it is— 
they just want us to solve the prob- 
lem. 

They know we all came here on a 2- 
year contract, expecting to get relect- 
ed, but in the intervening 18 months— 
they expect us to govern their coun- 
try—not constantly stand here like 4- 
year-olds in a kindergarten playground 
pointing fingers and denying responsi- 
bility. “It’s your fault, Tip. No, it’s 
your fault, Ronnie.” 

The further truth is—we all know 
who is to blame—Democrats and Re- 
publicans are to blame—liberals and 
conservatives and all in between are to 
blame—the people are to blame for be- 
lieving all the garbage they get bom- 
barded with through the mail raising 
money from both parties and a thou- 
sand special interest lobbies who circle 
this Capitol in their Mercedes automo- 
biles after leaving their million dollar 
homes in northern Virginia. 

We all know— 

First, we did spend too much on 
social and domestic programs and we 
inadvertently built those structures so 
broad and so high that today they 
have compounded through years of 
neglect, to be devouring political mon- 
sters. The proof is the entitlements 
and our inability to control them— 
they grow on automatic pilot, while we 
turn our backs. 

Second, and yes, we have dramatical- 
ly built the defense spending base into 
the same monster. The proof is the 
$700 toilet seats—the theft—and the 
obviously very poor procurement 
system in the Pentagon. We are about 
to lose public support for defense— 
that is the tragedy. 

Third, and, yes, we have gone too far 
in tax expenditures. The proof is the 
corporations making billions in profits 
and not paying a dime in taxes—many 
are even getting rebates. 

We tried to outbid each other in 
1981 and the lobbyists took our shirts 
off. Let’s admit that, and correct it. 

So, let’s be fair to each other and to 
ourselves—let’s admit that we are all 
at fault—from Ronald Reagan to Tie 
O'NEILL, and all in between—from the 
AARP to the American Security Coun- 
cil, and all in between. If we will all 
admit that, then we can add that 
agreement to the fact that no one 
denies—we must halt these deficits. 
Then it appears to me we can move on 
toward what should be our goal—a 
reasonable solution—one that gores all 
our oxen—because we all know that is 
the only way to solve the problem. 

Add to that very sound base the fact 
that the American people are saying, 
“Solve the problem, and try to be fair 
in doing so”—then, my friends, we can 
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begin to govern. We can shatter the 
rhetoric and reach consensus—we can 
take away everyone’s political advan- 
tage and play on a level field. 

That is exactly what this budget fo- 
cuses on—reasonable, consensus gov- 
ernment. I hate this budget, but prob- 
ably for a different reason than you— 
only one that we all hate can do the 
job. The President doesn’t like this 
budget—the Speaker likes it less—that 
means it’s probably a pretty good be- 
ginning. 

What does this budget do? 

First, this budget stops the indis- 
criminate growth in Pentagon spend- 
ing—but it does not harm our national 
defense—no one can prove that it does. 
Oh, yes, we can punch up our rhetori- 
cal speech No. 23 and make a very con- 
vincing argument about how it ravages 
defense—it does not. It gives us sus- 
tained growth, it gives us a reasonable 
balance, it may just stop the fact that 
we are fast losing support from the 
people on defense. 

Second, this budget slows the uncon- 
trollable growth in entitlement pro- 
grams, and gives us a chance to get our 
breath. Again, I know that some of our 
colleagues can punch up rhetorical 
and political speech No. 22 and wax el- 
oquent about how this breaks our con- 
tract with the elderly and ravages the 
senior citizens, but it does not. What it 
does do is give us a little reserve in 
these entitlement programs so what 
hopefully in the next recession we 
won't have to raise taxes again on 
their children and grandchildren. Oth- 
erwise, we surely will. Then you'll 
have real trouble. 

Third, this budget protects the 
poor—every means tested entitlement 
is held harmless, as it should be. Edu- 
cation is for all practical purposes held 
harmless, as it should be 

Fourth, this budget closes the loop- 
holes we have built where people can 
make billions and pay no taxes. Oh, I 
know, some colleagues can punch up 
speech No. 21 and tell us how taxes 
are the devil incarnate, yet you can’t 
spend as a government unless you 
either tax to pay for it, or print funny 
money, or borrow it for a while, as we 
are doing. We will pay—if not with 
taxes and restraint—then with infla- 
tion. 

Fifth, finally, this budget addresses 
head on, forthrightly, and fairly the 
real problem—the only problem we 
should be concerned with today—our 
massive deficit. With this budget, even 
with the phoney economic assump- 
tions we’re using, you get some real 
outyear savings. Otherwise, you'll be 
right back here next year trying to 
solve what could be a $300 billion defi- 
cit. 

Our President says he wants to halt 
these deficits, but he has yet to give us 
a plan to halt them that can pass this 
Congress. 
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Our Speaker says he wants to halt 
these deficits, but he has yet to give us 
a plan to halt them that can pass this 
Congress. 

We have all told our people that we 
want to halt these deficits, but most of 
us stop there and punch up speech 
Nos. 10, 21, 22, or 23 and start flying 
off into fantasyland again. No solution 
that can pass. Just more rhetoric— 
more finger pointing—more posturing. 

Before you vote against this, my 
friends, you had better think—you had 
better realize that failure to address 
these deficits is not a political advan- 
tage to either party—failure to address 
this deficit is sheer insanity. The 
people may finally and rightly decide 
to replace us all—and just start over. I 
surely wouldn’t blame them. They de- 
serve better—we should hang our 
heads in shame. 

People have come to me and said, 
“Marvin, I love the plan, I just can’t 
take those defense cuts’—The next 
one says, “I love the plan, I just can’t 
deal with COLA’s’”—the next one says, 
“I love the plan—I just can’t raise rev- 
enues.” 

Well, let me tell you something, my 
friends—do you think I have an easy 
time dealing with these issues? If you 
do, you’re not very realistic—my con- 
stitutents vote, too! I just happen to 
believe the problem is so big, we must 
take that risk. The real risk is to do 
nothing. 

Maybe I view my job differently 
than most—but I have never found an 
ounce of political risk in being honest 
with my people. s 

I have never found one scintilla of 
political risk in being responsible with 
people. 

Running for reelection is easy—if, all 
we want to accomplish is to stake out 
all the popular positions and use our 
rhetorical and oratorical skills to 
blame the other party—the other 
person. 

But governing responsibly is diffi- 
cult—governing requires strength—it 
requires compromise, and it requires 
courage. 

Maybe there are only a few of us 
willing to take the heat—willing to 
touch the untouchable—willing not to 
stake our political futures on Defense, 
or Social Security, or Taxes—but will- 
ing instead to stake our political 
future on the good commonsense of 
our people who have an uncanny 
knack of knowing when we are being 
responsible. That’s how I see it. 

If being responsible is politically 
stupid—then so be it! 

I have done my best—my people 
know that. I don’t want the job if I 
can’t accept the responsibility that 
goes with it. 

We can’t give this budget two aspirin 
and send it to bed. We need to give 
this budget a shot of chemotherapy— 
and that is tough, but it can work. 
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When these bells ring—why don’t 
you place your card in that computer 
terminal and cast a vote for America’s 
future—It may make you nervous po- 
litically, but you’ll feel better all over 
more than anyplace else. 

Democrats, Republicans—conserv- 
atives, liberals—let’s show the world 
what we can do together. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. LEATH] has 
expired. 

All time having expired, the ques- 
tion is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
LEATH]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. LEATH of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 56, noes 
372, answered “present” 1, not voting 
5, as follows. 

[Rol] No. 129] 
AYES—56 

Gordon 

Gregg 

Heftel 

Hutto 

Jones (OK) 

Leath (TX) 

Lujan 

Luken 

MacKay 

McCurdy 

Miller (WA) 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison (WA) 


Pickle 

Porter 

Ray 

Roemer 
Rowland (GA) 
Rudd 
Schulze 
Slattery 
Spratt 
Stenholm 
Stump 

Swift 
Thomas (GA) 


Whitehurst 
Wilson 


NOES—372 


Boxer 
Breaux 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Broyhill 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton (CA) 


Crane 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 
d 


Chappell 
Chappie 
Cheney 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coats 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coelho 
Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 
Combest 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne 

Craig 


Gray (IL) 
Green 
Grotberg 
Guarini 


Gunderson 
Hall (OH) 
Hall, Ralph 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hansen 
Hartnett 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hayes 
Hefner 
Hendon 
Henry 
Hertel 
Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Johnson 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (TN) 
Kanjorski 


Levine (CA) 
Lewis (CA) 


Lewis (FL) 
Lightfoot 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Loeffler 
Long 

Lott 
Lowery (CA) 
Lowry (WA) 
Lundine 
Lungren 
Mack 
Madigan 
Manton 
Markey 
Marlenee 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NY) 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCain 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McDade 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McHugh 
McKernan 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Meyers 
Mica 
Michel 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Mineta 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Monson 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison (CT) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Murtha 


Quillen 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Regula 
Reid 
Richardson 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 


Rogers 

Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 
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Roukema 
Rowland (CT) 


Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sikorski 
Siljander 
Sisisky 

Skeen 
Skelton 
Slaughter 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (1A) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NH) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith, Denny 
Smith, Robert 
Snowe 


Thomas (CA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Valentine 
Vander Jagt 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber 


Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 
Zschau 


ANSWERED “PRESENT’—1 


Gray (PA) 


NOT VOTING—5 


Gradison Stark 
Hall, Sam 
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Messrs. HAMMERSCHMIDT, 
HEFNER, DUNCAN, SPENCE, and 
McEWEN changed theii votes from 
“aye” to “no.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MS. OAKAR 
Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
designate the amendment. 
The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 


Amendment offered by Ms. Oakar: At the 
end of the concurrent resolution, insert the 
following new section: 

Sec. .(a) The House finds that— 

(1) the present tax code lacks equity and 
fairness in that it permits profit-making en- 
tities to escape taxation; 

(2) the proportion of total federal revenue 
contributed by corporations declined over 72 
percent between 1954 and 1984; and 

(3) the denial of these revenues has con- 
tributed to the largest deficit in our Na- 
tion’s history, which has caused devastating 
economic harm to agriculture, manufactur- 
ing, and services industries. 

(b) Therefore, it is the sense of the House 
that the Committee on Ways and Means 
should report and the House should adopt 
legislation which addresses these inequities 
by imposing a minimum tax. 

(c) The revenue total raised be such legis- 
lation should be, at the very least, not less 
than the total revenue produced by provi- 
sions in the President’s tax proposal which 
eliminate or reduce items of tax preference. 
Revenues derived from such legislation 
shall be applied either to rate reduction or 
deficit reduction, or both. 


The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to 
House Resolution 177, the amendment 
is considered as having been read. 

The gentlewoman from Ohio [Ms. 
OakaR] will be recognized for 15 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. LATTA] will be recognized for 15 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Ms. OAKAR]. 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Chairman, for pur- 
poses of a colloquy, I yield 30 seconds 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
WOLPE]). 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentlewoman for yielding for this 
colloquy with the chairman of the 
Budget Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, with respect to oil 
overcharge funds, it is my understand- 
ing that the House budget resolution 
assumes that funds recovered by DOE 
in petroleum overcharge cases will not 
be used as a substitute for current 
levels of regular appropriations for the 
Low-income Weatherization, Low- 
income Home Energy Assistance, and 


Fish 
Ford (TN) 
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Schools and Hospitals Grant Pro- 
grams. Is that correct? 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLPE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. WOLPE. The budget resolution 
assumes that $1 billion in oil over- 
charge funds may be available to the 
Federal Government in fiscal years 
1986, 1987, and 1988. It is my under- 
standing that this assumption is not 
being interpreted to sanction any in- 
terference in the existing system of 
making restitution to oil overcharge 
victims, directly or indirectly, through 
ongoing procedures established by the 
Office of Hearings and Appeals at 
DOE. This budget assumption does 
not affect these proceedings or any 
other litigation relating to refund dis- 
tribution. Is that also correct? 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman is correct. 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment to 
the budget resolution calls for the 
closing of the enormous giveaways in 
and loopholes in the present Tax Code 
that allow corporations and other enti- 
ties to escape paying taxes. 

What makes this amendment so im- 
portant is that it gives the House the 
opportunity to go on record in favor of 
restoring fairness and equity to our 
tax system. 

This is crucial, I believe, to include 
in the budget resolution because it will 
express the intent of the House to the 
Ways and Means Committee that they 
should correct the inequities in the 
present Tax Code. And we all know 
many businesses and Americans pay 
their fair share of taxes. However, a 
significant number of large corpora- 
tions make millions of dollars in prof- 
its every year and pay no taxes; others 
pay no taxes and receive hundreds of 
millions of dollars in refunds from the 
U.S. taxpayers. 

Members of the House, if you believe 
that it is wrong for a person who 
makes $12,000 a year to pay more 
taxes between 1981 and 1983 than 
General Electric, which earned $6.5 
billion in profits and received $283 mil- 
lion in refunds, then you will vote for 
this amendment. If you believe that it 
is unfair for the middle class to con- 
stantly pick up the tab of taxes while 
Boeing and General Dynamics, and we 
have all read a lot about General Dy- 
namics recently, earned more than 
$2.4 billion in profits between 1981 and 
1983 and did not pay one penny in 
taxes, and received millions of dollars 
in refunds, then you will vote for this 
amendment. 

If you believe that W.R. Grace & 
Co., which had $634 million in profits 
and received a $12 million refund, did 
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not pay one penny in taxes, should 
have paid taxes, you will vote for this 
amendment. 

Oddly enough, Peter Grace, who 
headed up the infamous Grace Com- 
mission, did not consider this an abuse 
to the American people. 

These are a few examples of the un- 
fairness of our Tax Code and I hope 
that my colleagues will vote for this 
resolution that puts us on record as 
saying that we are against the inequi- 
ties in our tax system and that is what 
our amendment is all about. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment to 
the budget resolution (H. Con. Res. 
152) calls for the closing of the enor- 
mous giveaways and loopholes in the 
present Tax Code that allow corpora- 
tions and other profitmaking entities 
to escape paying taxes. 

Congressmen WATKINS, ALEXANDER, 
SCHUMER, and Russo join in offering 
this amendment. 

What makes this amendment so im- 
portant is that it gives the House the 
opportunity to go on record in favor of 
restoring fairness and equity to our 
tax system. 

This is a crucial provision to include 
in the budget resolution. It expresses 
the intent of the House that the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means should cor- 
rect inequities in the present Tax 
Code. 

As we all know, many businesses and 
most Americans, pay their fair share 
of taxes. However, a significant 


number of large corporations make 
billions of dollars in profits yet pay no 


taxes. Others pay no taxes and receive 
hundreds of millions of dollars in re- 
funds from the U.S. taxpayer. 

Let’s look at what this really means. 
We have the case of General Electric 
which was recently fined over $1 mil- 
lion for defrauding the U.S. Govern- 
ment. GE earned $6.5 billion in profits 
between 1981 and 1983 yet didn’t pay 
one penny in taxes. Instead, it received 
tax refunds totalling $283 million. 

Boeing, the Nation’s largest aircraft 
manufacturer, earned $1.5 billion in 
profits between 1981 and 1983. Not 
only did it pay no taxes, it received 
$267 million in tax refunds. 

General Dynamics, which has been 
accused of millions of dollars of over- 
charges and shoddy workmanship on 
defense contracts, earned $931 million 
in profits from 1981 to 1983. It paid no 
taxes and received $71. million from 
the U.S. taxpayer. 

These are examples of how three of 
the Nation’s largest defense contrac- 
tors have profited handsomely from 
the present tax system. 

There’s one more example, W.R. 
Grace & Co. didn’t pay any taxes be- 
tween 1981 and 1983 on its $634 mil- 
lion in profits. Instead, it received 
$12% million from the U.S. taxpayer. 
Peter Grace, the company’s chairman, 
headed up the Grace Commission ap- 
pointed by the President to weed out 
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Government waste. Oddly, the Grace 
Commission didn’t consider unfair tax 
breaks to be government waste. 

This is a scandal that must be 
stopped! The burden must be lifted 
from the middle class taxpayer—the 
working men and women who are the 
backbone of our country. 

The preamble to the amendment un- 
derscores why we need to adopt this 
amendment. It states: 

The present tax code lacks equity and 
fairness in that it permits profit-making en- 
tities to escape taxation; 

The proportion of total federal revenue 
contributed by corporations declined over 72 
percent between 1954 and 1984; and 

The denial of these revenues has contrib- 
uted to the largest deficit in our Nation’s 
history, which has caused devastating eco- 
nomic harm to agriculture, manufacturing 
and services industries. 

We must assure all Americans of the 
fairness of the budget resolution and 
our determination to correct the in- 
equities in the tax system. This is 
what this amendment is about. This is 
why we urge that it be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from Ohio [Ms. OaKkar] has consumed 
3 minutes. 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. WATKINS], the distin- 
guished coauthor of this amendment. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, 
during the last week I, along with sev- 
eral other Democrats including the 
gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. OaKar] 
have worked for a minimum corporate 
tax dedicated to reduce the record- 
breaking domestic deficit which has 
grown from $50 billion a year to $200 
billion a year under the Reagan ad- 
ministration’s policies. This policy has 
resulted in deficits skyrocketing under 
the Reagan administration to the 
extent that all the budgets proposed 
by President Reagan will have caused 
the national debt to triple under his 8 
years of leadership. 

I will vote for and any one can vote 
for this language which states a sense 
of Congress that a minimum corporate 
tax should be used to reduce the tax 
rate, or for deficit reduction, or both, 
but that language is far from what 
some of us first proposed. President 
Reagan is for a minimum corporate 
tax, but only wants to shuffle revenue 
not reduce his recordbreaking deficits. 
The recordbreaking deficits have 
caused an overvalued dollar which, in 
turn, has destroyed our trade and ex- 
porting capabilities. The deficit has 
caused the highest real interest rate in 
the history of our economy, leading to 
recordbreaking bankruptcies, record- 
breaking farm foreclosures, and farm 
debt, and the largest number of bank 
closures since the Great Depression. 

I cannot believe and I am deeply dis- 
appointed we were refused by the 
Speaker to utilize the budget as a vehi- 
cle specifically for deficit reduction, 
but this day I reserve the right and 
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refuse to take any position on tax 
reform. In fact, I may feel obligated to 
oppose any tax reform package that 
primarily shuffles revenues and con- 
tributes to the further reduction of 
needed jobs in the United States. 

The President knows his budget will 
continue recordbreaking deficits. He 
says, “we will solve the deficit through 
economic growth.” I am for economic 
growth, but you cannot have economic 
growth by taking incentives from busi- 
ness and individuals to produce in the 
United States. It is best to have a min- 
imum corporate tax. 
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Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from Ohio [Ms. Oakar] has consumed 
6% minutes. 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN, The Chair now 
recognizes the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. LATTA] for 15 minutes. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. GOODLING]. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding this 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, I am assuming that 
the only purpose for making this 
amendment in order is some political 
purpose in front of the television cam- 
eras because we already have in the 
document that has come from the 
committee an amendment which I of- 
fered which was accepted which says: 

The committee encourages the Ways and 
Means Committee to take steps to correct 
disproportionate preferences within the Tax 
Code for both profitable corporations that 
pay little or no taxes and higher income in- 
dividuals to ensure that all such tax-paying 
entities pay a fair share of taxes. 

So we are already saying in the doc- 
ument that is coming from the Budget 
Committee what we think the Ways 
and Means Committee should look 
into. We are not directing them to do 
anything but they certainly should be 
considering it. 

So again I have to say that there is 
no reason whatsoever that I see that 
this amendment was ever made in 
order other than the television cam- 
eras that follow these proceedings. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 6 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Kemp]. 

Mr. KEMP. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. Chairman, I was listening to the 
gentlewoman from Ohio and the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma talking about 
the corporate minimum tax. Now, the 
gentlewoman, of course, is from a 
manufacturing area of the Northeast, 
as am I. The gentleman from Oklaho- 
ma is from an agricultural region of 
the country, a part of the economy 
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upon which we rely not only for our 
food and fiber, but also for exports. 

I would like to ask the gentlewoman 
from Ohio, how is it going to help 
manufacturing to tax gross income in- 
cluding allowances for depreciation? 
Because in effect that’s what you 
would be doing to manufacturing with 
your minimum tax. Unlike true tax 
reform, which gets rid of items like 
the investment tax credit, you would 
be leaving in place the bad preferences 
and reducing the good ones with the 
minimum tax. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma would be taxing gross 
income. That would be devastating to 
agriculture, it would be devastating to 
machinery. And the type of revenue 
that they are talking about would be 
upward of $100 billion, perhaps as 
much as $250 billion. 

Does the gentlewoman want to 
answer the question? 

Ms. OAKAR. I will be happy to 
answer the question. 

I think it is unfair for corporations 
who do not pay a nickel in taxes—— 

Mr. KEMP. Then join us in tax 
reform. 

Ms. OAKAR. Not your tax reform, 
which is very unfair. You want to give 
all kinds of breaks to special interests; 
you have caved in on those already. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield on agriculture, 
the gentleman from New York yield 
on agriculture? 

Mr. KEMP. Let me say to my col- 
leagues and let me say to my friend 
from Oklahoma, there are basically in 
agriculture and in manufacturing 
three ways in which one would avoid 
paying corporate income tax. First of 
all, to invest a great deal of money in 
future levels of production because 
that allows you the capital cost recov- 
ery allowance; 

Second, to pay foreign income tax 
and receive a credit against your U.S. 
income tax. 

Third, to carry forward a past loss. 

If an agricultural entity in Oklaho- 
ma or in western New York were to 
lose money, that entity under your 
minimum tax, if it is a corporation or 
incorporated, would have to pay tax 
on its gross income. So in essence your 
proposal is to reject true tax reform 
that cleans up the Tax Code, and leav- 
ing the existing code in place, you 
would tax people for investing in agri- 
culture and machinery, or for losing 
money, or for paying foreign income 
taxes. I don’t see how you’re helping 
farmers or manufactures. 

Let me just finish and then I will 
yield to my friend from Oklahoma. 

The answer is true tax reform. I am 
not saying it can only be Kemp- 
Kasten or Bradley-Gephardt, or 
Treasury I, or Treasury II, but major 
tax reform would get rid of tax prefer- 
ences which are allowing certain enti- 
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ties or corporations or individuals to 
escape the income tax, without going 
after legitimate deductions. We should 
join together on a major overhaul of 
the tax system so that people or cor- 
porations who are not paying taxes, 
pay tax. The way to do that is to bring 
down the rates, broaden the tax base, 
take out those preferences, a major 
one of which would be the investment 
tax credit. That alone gives us almost 
$40 billion to use to reduce tax rates. 

But under the Oakar amendment we 
can’t cut tax rates, and yet a farmer 
who lost money would pay tax on the 
gross income, ignoring losses. What 
kind of tax reform is that? 

This approach is designed to raise 
taxes or to put off tax reform and I 
think that is a big mistake. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEMP. I will, but I have to yield 
first to the gentleman from Oklaho- 


ma. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not expect the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Kemp] 
to understand but in agriculture we 
are not incorporated. We would like to 
have an income so that we could pay 
some taxes. We are not incorporated. 
Not one single farmer in my district 
would have to pay a tax under this 
amendment, not one. We do not have 
corporate farmers and we do not have 
an income adequate enough to allow 
us to pay some income tax. 

Mr. KEMP. Well, the Oakar amend- 
ment does not specify a “corporate” 
minimum tax, just a minimum tax. 
The Schumer amendment taxes indi- 
viduals as well as corporations. The 
Schumer minimum tax would tax— 
say, the capital gain from selling a 
family farm—without any deductions 
for losses. What you are doing, I want 
to say to my friend from Oklahoma, is 
leaving in most of the preferences, 
leaving in most of the escape valves 
for the rich, if that is what you want 
to call it, and then you are taxing ordi- 
nary farmers on gross income. That 
would be devastating to agriculture as 
it would be devastating to manufactur- 
ing. It would be devastating to New 
York which is a manufacturing State. 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEMP. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Ohio. 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Chairman, I would 
just like to say that honestly, nothing 
personal, but what has been devastat- 
ing in my district is the Kemp-Roth 
bill that permitted all these loopholes 
and the largest deficit in the history 
of our country. 

Mr. KEMP. All right, all right. You 
want to raise tax rates; I want to lower 
them. I will have to carry that burden 
the rest of my life of cutting tax rates. 
I’m to blame for helping cause the 
strongest recovery in 30 years and cre- 
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ating over 7 million new jobs and 
having millionaires pay twice as much 
tax as under Jimmy Carter. 

I refuse to apologize to the gentle- 
woman from Ohio. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. 
would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEMP. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. SCHUMER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I would like to ask the gentleman 
right now, knowing the history of 
General Electric, which I know the 
gentleman does, in terms of the 
amounts of profits that they made, 
does he think they should pay no tax? 

Mr. KEMP. Let me say to my col- 
league—— 

Mr. SCHUMER. I would like a yes- 
or-no answer. 

Mr. KEMP. They paid taxes, they 
pay property taxes, they pay income 
taxes, they pay foreign taxes. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Do you think they 
should pay a Federal income tax? 

Mr. KEMP. I want them to pay. 
That is why Kemp-Kasten, like every 
tax reform plan, takes out the invest- 
ment tax credit. 

The proposal of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SCHUMER] would leave 
in the investment tax credit and then 
tax legitimate deductions as gross 
income. 

Mr. SCHUMER. So the gentleman 
feels that General Electric is paying 
too little taxes? 

Mr. KEMP. The way to do it is with 
real tax reform. The minimum tax ad- 
vocated by my friend from New York 
(Mr. SCHUMER] would tax employee 
fringe benefits, capital gains, Social 
Security benefits, tax-free municipal 
bonds, life insurance, and retirement 
pensions. Make no mistake about it, 
my friends, advocates of the minimum 
tax want to derail major tax reform in 
the United States in 1985. 
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I urge my colleagues to vote down 
the Oakar amendment and leave the 
language of the Budget Committee as 
is 


Chairman, 


Ms. OAKAR. I yield 2% minutes to 


the gentleman from Illinois 
Russo]. 

Mr. RUSSO. I thank the gentlewom- 
an for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, just to answer the 
criticism of my colleague from New 
York, as one of the cosponsors of a 
tough minimum tax on individuals and 
corporations, the reason it’s necessary 
is because there are so many wealthy 
individuals in this country and so 
many profitable corporations ripping 
off the taxpayers, that something 
needs to be done. 

The outcry in America is not just for 
tax reform to reduce rates, but reform 
also means making sure that every- 
body pays a fair share of taxes. 


(Mr. 
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Now the gentleman from New York 
ought to support us. To make the com- 
ment that those of us who are for a 
tough minimum tax want to derail tax 
reform is ludicrous. We know what is 
going on in Treasury II right now. 
They are giving the store away to 
every special interest that has come to 
see them since December of this year, 
and we are going to need a tough mini- 
mum tax for all those preferences that 
are left in the Tax Code because of 
the pressures being put on the admin- 
istration from all the special interests. 

So I join with the gentleman from 
New York in doing whatever we possi- 
bly can to make sure that we get fair 
tax reform. 

Now I certainly—I do not have the 
time to yield; I would be more than 
happy to talk with the gentlemen 
about how to write good tax legisla- 
tion—but I would say to my col- 
leagues, when you look at tax reform, 
do not look at just the first 2 and 3 
years of how these reform packages 
work; let us look in the outyears be- 
cause there are several proposals, in- 
cluding the gentleman from New 
York’s, that in the fourth and fifth 
year give back everything to the big, 
wealthy corporations under their dep- 
recation proposals. 

So let us not be fooled by the words 
“tax reform.” Let us be serious about 
it and pass a tough tax reform meas- 


ure. 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2% minutes to one of the authors of 
the resolution, the gentleman from 
Arkansas (Mr. ALEXANDER]. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this amendment to 
urge the Committee on Ways and 
Means to recommend to this House 
the adoption of a mandatory minimum 
tax. And, I urge that when the com- 
mittee brings forth its recommenda- 
tion, it make a recommendation for a 
mandatory corporate minimum tax 
and assign the revenues raised to re- 
ducing the budget deficit. 

For more than 3 years, private sector 
and Government experts have agreed 
that our Nation is threatened by an 
unbroken string of budget deficits 
ranging between $100 billion and $200 
billion to $300 billion. The Office of 
Management and Budget now esti- 
mates that the 1985 budget deficit will 
be $222.2 billion, compared to $175.3 
billion in 1984. 

U.S. individual taxpayers should be 
able to believe that our tax system is 
fair. They should be able to believe 
that Congress means for the burden of 
reducing the deficit to be shared 
fairly. There can be little wonder that 
our individual taxpayers doubt the 
fairness of our tax system when 90,000 
profitable corporations pay no taxes. 
There should be little surprise when 
our individual taxpayers doubt Con- 
gress’ will to make all parties share 
the burden of deficit cuts if we fail to 
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make all profitable corporations ante 
up. 

When our individual taxpayers learn 
that 65 major U.S. corporations, with 
combined profits of nearly $50 billion 
between 1981 and 1983, paid not 1 cent 
in taxes during that period, the convic- 
tion that our tax system is unfair 
grows geometrically. One of those 
highly profitable corporations, W.R. 
Grace & Co., is headed by Peter 
Grace, of Grace Commission fame. Mr. 
Grace chronically lambasts the Feder- 
al Government for waste and abuse. 
But, not only did his corporation not 
pay any Federal taxes on the $684 mil- 
lion in profits it made in the last 3 
years, it received a $12.5 million Feder- 
al tax refund. 

During his term of office, President 
Reagan estimates, in his budget docu- 
ments, that he will rack up a combined 
deficit which will exceed the cumula- 
tive deficit of all other Presidents in 
the history of our Nation. 

The devastating results of such a de- 
velopment repeatedly have been the 
subject of warnings by internationally 
respected economics expert after 
internationally respected economics 
expert. On January 20, 1983, the Bi- 
Partisan Budget Appeal took a full- 
page advertisement in the Washington 
Post to plead for deficit control and to 
warn of the consequences of failure. 
The Bi-Partisan Budget Appeal had as 
its leaders six—three Democrat and 
three Republican—former U.S. Secre- 
taries of the Treasury. 

In their appeal, they warned: 

The federal budget is now out of control. 
It is primed to generate immense deficits, 
year after year, for decades ahead—deficits 
far larger than any in our history. This 
fiscal course is senseless. It threatens to lock 
the economy in stagnation, for the remain- 
der of this century. Massive deficits would 
absorb savings urgently needed for invest- 
ment in plant and equipment, infrastructure 
and R&D. Productivity would sag and infla- 
tion resurface. Interest-sensitive industries 
would be smothered and exports would 
dwindle. The result would be a period of 
gradual decline, punctuated by high unem- 
ployment and social conflict and culminat- 
ing in an America that is permanently 
poorer and weaker. 

These experts cited four principal 
results of such destructive deficits. 
They were: 

A “feeble and temporary” recovery 
from the record-setting recession then 
gripping the Nation; 

“Abnormally high” 


rates; 

“Artificially high” dollar exchange 
rates which “would continue to choke 
off American exports, suck in imports, 
destroy U.S. jobs, and could make the 
temptation of full-scale protectionism 
irresistible”; and, 

Make “unacceptably high unemploy- 
ment a fixed feature of the industrial 
landscape.” 

The Bi-Partisan Appeal’s statements 
were not hindsight. They were fore- 
casts. Let’s examine them in light of 


real interest 
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what has occurred in the past 4 years 
of record-high Federal deficits. 

While the economy grew at record 
rates in the first two recession-recov- 
ery quarters of 1984, it experienced a 
growth recession in the next three 
quarters. In fact, data recently re- 
leased by President Reagan’s adminis- 
tration shows that the economy is vir- 
tually in stagnation. In the first quar- 
ter of this year the gross national 
product grew at less than 1 percent. 

The recovery from the 1981-82 
Reagan recession seems, indeed, to be 
feeble. And, if the estimates of some 
private sector experts, who expect a 
recession in 1986, become reality, this 
recovery from the deepest recession 
since the 1930’s will certainly have 
been temporary. 

As the Bi-Partisan Appeal warned, 
real interest rates have been abnor- 
mally high for the past 4 years, and 
are continuing that record today. De- 
spite the downward trend which has 
recently been experienced in some in- 
terest rates, widely respected econo- 
mist Henry Kaufman predicted yester- 
day a rise in interest rates in the near 
future. Real interest rates today are 
more than 300 percent higher than 
they were in 1980. 

In its estimates, the Bi-Partisan 
Appeal warned that “artificially high” 
dollar exchange rates resulting from 
persistent record-high deficits would 
harm exports, encourage imports, de- 
stroy American jobs, and encourage 
trade protectionism. We are experienc- 
ing all those ills. 

Since 1980, the real value of the 
dollar in currency exchange has risen 
more than 52 percent. Last year, we 
experienced the largest merchandise 
trade deficit in the history of our 
Nation. And, according to President 
Reagan’s administration data, the 
trade deficit is piling up at a faster 
pace today than it did in 1984. Imports 
are flooding our Nation. Our exports 
are being choked off by the overvalu- 
ation of the dollar. Thousands of 
American jobs, including 1,000 in my 
small hometown, have been lost to 
import competiton. The depression in 
U.S. agriculture exports has forced net 
farm income to record low levels and is 
helping push our farmers off the land. 
The fever for trade protectionist legis- 
lation is running at its highest intensi- 
ty since the Great Depression. 

And, the Bi-Partisan Appeal’s warn- 
ings about unacceptably high unem- 
ployment are a reality in today’s 
America. In April, for the third 
straight month, unemployment stayed 
at 7.3 percent. For the past 4 years— 
years of record-setting deficits—the 
high unemployment rate has under- 
mined the hopes and dreams of em- 
ployment for millions of Americans. 
Last month, more than 8 million job- 
seekers could not find work. The 
length of jobless periods of American 
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jobseekers has risen by nearly 56 per- 
cent in the past 4 years. Although 
there has been some improvement in 
the unemployment rate since the end 
of the Reagan recession of 1981-82, 
that rate last month was almost the 
same as the annual rate for the last 
year and was higher than the rate for 
1980. 

In fact, as the Bi-Partisan Appeal 
predicted in 1983, destructively high 
unemployment rates seem in danger of 
becoming a fixed feature of our indus- 
trial landscape. 

Because our current tax system lets 
thousands of profitable corporations 
off without paying any taxes. Because 
abnormally high real interest rates 
strike at the heart of our economic 
future. Because overvaluation of the 
dollar steals American jobs and blocks 
farm, manufactured, and services ex- 
ports. Because high unemployment is 
a drag on our economic prospects. 
And, because such developments 
either feed the growth of Federal defi- 
cits or result from them, or both, the 
amendment before us should be adopt- 
ed. And, the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee should respond 

Mr. Chairman, I want to respond in 
part to the statement made by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEMP] 
just a minute ago. 

We have heard from the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Kemp] who is one 
of the architects of the fiscal disaster 
caused by the Tax Reform Act of 1981 
which permitted those 65 corporations 
with profits of more than $50 billion 
to avoid paying one red cent to the 
Treasury in taxes. 

We have heard from Mr. Kemp. We 
have heard from his “tax reform” 
before. We have heard from his kind 
of justice that requires an Arkansas 
tractor driver to pay more taxes than 
the W.R. Grace Co. 

But, not only is our Tax Code unfair, 
as we have said today, it is hypocriti- 
cal. The current tax law permits that 
hypocrisy. We have heard from the 
gentleman from New York, who has 
been the chief advocate of these poli- 
cies. 

What our amendment does is to say 
that these inequities should be cor- 
rected in part with a minimum tax, 
and that the income derived from that 
minimum tax should be earmarked for 
the reduction of this devastating defi- 
cit that prices our farmers out of 
world competiton, that subsidizes for- 
eign imports on shoes and textiles, and 
puts our people out of work. 

That is what we are saying here, and 
I call upon my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle to support this 
amendment and to remove tax injus- 
tice from American society. 

I would be glad to yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
had no intention of speaking, but as 
we have gotten away from the subject 
and gotten into politics and a certain 
degree of posturing, I think it is im- 
portant; if you are going to accuse 
something, then accuse us of bringing 
the interest rates to the lowest in 6 
years; accuse us of having an inflation 
rate, the lowest rate in 17 years; 
accuse us of having 108 million people 
working in this country; accuse us of 
having the strongest economic recov- 
ery in over 30 years. 

Yes, and you helped write every- 
thing, too, and you can take credit just 
like you can take blame. And yes, you 
have controlled this body for over 30 
years and there is not a tax bill that 
can go through here without votes 
from that side of the aisle. 

So you can accuse all you want to, 
and if you want to do that, then let us 
take the credit for it. Yes, there are 
problems; yes, there are problems in 
corporations, I will give it to the gen- 
tlewoman from Ohio; and that was the 
debate earlier, and yes, there should 
be incorporated in the tax bill, which 
is reform, a lowering of rates and in- 
surance that there will not be avoid- 
ance. 

But to come to this floor and say 
that you are going to raise $250 billion 
out of the corporations, not to cut 
rates for people but to raise money 
that you say that you want to use to 
lower deficits when in fact you have 
been spending the money the whole 
time is just crass hypocrisy. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire (Mr. GREGG]. 

Mr. GREGG. I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio for yielding this time to 
me. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point 
out to the gentleman from Illinois 
about tax drafting that he ought to 
look at this proposal that has been 
drafted by the Democratic leadership 
on your side. 

Let us read the proposal, ladies and 
gentlemen. I think you will find that 
this is the most outrageous “Trojan 
Horse” that has been presented to this 
Congress in the history of this Con- 
gress. 

The revenue total raised by such leg- 
islation should be at the very least not 
less than the total revenues produced 
by the provisions of the President’s 
tax proposals which eliminate or 
reduce items of tax preference. That 
figure is $250 billion. That is what you 
are asking for; $250 billion. The net 
profits of the corporations in America 
last year were only $246 billion. 

Yes, ladies and gentlemen, what we 
have here is an example of the shoes 
of Walter Mondale—tax and spend. 
There is no attempt here at minimum 
tax. 

This is not minimum tax; this is con- 
fiscatory tax. Le us point out what it 
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is; let us call a spade a spade. This is a 
“Trojan Horse.” It is a classic example 
of the abuse of legislative title. 

The fact is that we have come to a 
point in this country where there is 
absolutely no way that you can tax 
corporations $246 billion. 

Mr. DAUB. Will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. GREGG. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DAUB. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the Oakar-Schumer- 
Russo-Wright tax increase, ask my col- 
leagues to review my two statements 
on tax increases during this debate, 
and want to call my friends’ attention 
to a thoughtful article by Malcolm 
Salter on the wages, ill health, and 
dangerous condition we find our “Big 
Three” auto makers facing today. In- 
dustrial State Members would be well 
advised to consider this plight before 
embracing the “tax the big corpora- 
tion” populism sweeping the liberal es- 
tablishment. 


Don’t BE FOOLED By THOSE AUTO PROFITS 


The end of the auto import curbs and the 
expected 25 percent increase of shipments 
from Japan forces a familiar question back 
into the national limelight: What is the 
future of the U.S. auto industry? 

Despite record profits in 1983 and 1984, it 
does not appear that the revitalized Big 
Three will be able to restore their competi- 
tiveness as full-time, domestic producers by 
relying upon traditional competitive strate- 
gies and relationships with labor and gov- 
ernment. Thus, the message for industry 
participants, public officials and the public 
at large is: don’t misinterpret the current 
profitability of the Big Three. 

This is not to say that U.S. automakers 
have failed to act decisively and with consid- 
erable effect during the past five years. 
General Motors, Ford and Chrysler have re- 
tired inefficient production capacity and are 
now automating their remaining facilities. 
All three have lowered their fixed costs by 
reducing the size of their work force and 
the degree of vertical integration. Since 
1979, the number of new car sales required 
for the industry as a whole to break even 
has declined by one-third. They have also 
launched an unprecedented number of new 
car models. At the same time, they have rec- 
ognized the inadequacy of past quality-con- 
trol practices and the need for new ap- 
proaches to remedy the situation. 

In addition, the Big Three have managed 
to improve their labor relations and have 
made radical, pro-competition changes in 
the way that their business policies are for- 
mulated and implemented. Furthermore, 
the information- and policy-sharing that 
followed the innovative 1982 and 1984 labor 
contracts and that have been incorporated 
inot GM's new Saturn Program demon- 
strate that many auto executives have de- 
veloped a more realistic view of their enter- 
prise as an assemblage of overlapping and 
competing interests, rather than as simply a 
management-dominated hierarchy. 

Despite these advances, U.S. automakers 
remain uncompetitive in cost and quality in 
the small car business. They have not been 
able to recapture the share of the small car 
market lost to the Japanese. Of the 10.4 mil- 
lion cars sold in 1984, about 20 percent were 
classified as small cars, and the Japanese 
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captured 46 percent of this market from 
their offshore production base. 

To make matters worse, it is by no means 
clear that U.S. automakers can successfully 
defend the midsize car market from Japa- 
nese inroads at the bottom of the price 
range and European inroads at the top. 
About one fourth of the cars sold in 1984 
fell into this segment. Offshore Japanese 
producers captured 26 percent of this seg- 
ment and another 5 percent was captured 
by Honda's U.S. assembly operation. Al- 
though U.S. automakers held on to a 61 per- 
cent share of the large market for midsize 
ears, new product announcements by Japa- 
nese automakers indicate they have a clear 
strategy for invading this segment further— 
along with European automakers. 

A detailed analysis just completed with 
the help of my colleagues Alan Webber and 
Davis Dyer shows that if current trends con- 
tinue, U.S. automakers will either abandon 
or be forced to abandon most of the nation’s 
small car capacity by 1990. Utilization of an- 
ticipated small car capacity will be a meager 
15 percent. Only fuel economy regulations, 
which forbid U.S. automakers from count- 
ing new vehicles with less than 75 percent 
local manufacturing content in their corpo- 
rate fuel economy averages, will keep U.S. 
automakers from totalling abandoning the 
domestic production of small cars. 

Our analysis also shows that if current 
trends continue, U.S. automakers will only 
utilize 60-65 percent of their anticipated 
midsize car manufacturing capacity in 1990. 
Finally, we see production employment at 
U.S. automakers, which declined from 


700,000 in 1978 to 480,000 in 1983, declining 
an additional 110,000 jobs to 370,000 in 1990. 

This scenario—based on conservative as- 
sumptions with respect to industry sales, 
currently anticipated product programs, the 
expected distribution of imports and non- 
U.S. production capacity in 1990 and labor 


content per car by type of vehicle—poses a 
great threat for U.S. automakers and the 
nation as a whole. If U.S. automakers 
cannot manufacture small cars profitably at 
home, they will eventually lose the capacity 
to complete profitably in the midsize 
market because many manufacturing proc- 
esses are common to both segments. In addi- 
tion, the advantages stemming from econ- 
omies of scale in the domestic manufacture 
of such components as air compressors, fuel 
injection systems and transmissions—all of 
which are common to many small and mid- 
size models—will be lost if the production of 
small cars continues to move offshore. 

Finally, if U.S. automakers do end up im- 
porting significant portions of their product 
lines and major components from abroad, 
the zone of overlapping interests between 
management and labor, as well as many 
state and local government bodies, will 
shrink rather than expand. As a result, ef- 
forts to reduce domestic manufacturing 
costs and increase craftsmanship across all 
model lines through such innovative indus- 
trial governance processes as GM's Saturn 
Program and Ford’s Mutual Growth 
Forums will be jeopardized. 

What is required now, if we are to defend 
successfully the rest of our domestic auto- 
motive industry, is a careful reading of the 
lessons of the past five years. Managers, 
labor leaders and government officials must 
all accept the fact that globalization of the 
auto industry has pitted enterprise systems 
against enterprise systems, not solely do- 
mestic companies against foreign compa- 
nies. They must also realize that some en- 
terprise systems are more competitive than 
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others, and that the competitiveness of our 
enterprise system can be improved by the 
following changes in attitudes, policies and 
institutional relationships: 

Each of the key industrial actors must rec- 
ognize its common interests in reducing the 
manufacturing costs and increasing the 
quality of U.S. automobiles. 

Auto executives must be willing to share 
information and authority with their pro- 
duction employees and to negotiate business 
policies that affect the common interests of 
management and labor. 

Hourly employees and their representa- 
tives must accept shared responsibility with 
management for corporate performance and 
dare to break away from so-called “pattern 
bargaining” toward company-specific adap- 
tations of the pattern. 

Congress and relevant government agen- 
cies must be willing to grease the wheels of 
innovation and change through such activi- 
ties as co-venturing job training and retrain- 
ing programs with automakers and the 
UAW. 

Management, labor and government must 
be willing to create and use policy-sharing 
forums at various levels in the industrial hi- 
erarchy for the purposes of discourse, deci- 
sion-making and implementation. 

In the U.S. auto industry today many of 
these changes are taking place in experi- 
ments involving management and labor, at 
the shop-floor, plant and company levels. 
These experiments need to be broadened 
and deepened. In addition, the manage- 
ment-government relationship needs to be 
rescued from the abstract debate over the 
role of the government in the economy. 

With one out of six jobs directly and indi- 
rectly dependent upon auto production, this 
is not a dispensable industry for the United 
States. Furthermore, a retreat by the Big 
Three from U.S. shores is both intolerable 
and unnecessary. If we have the courage to 
continue to experiment with our system of 
industrial governance and to end the stale 
and irrelevant debate over industrial policy 
versus laissez-faire economics, there is still 
hope that the Big Three can successfully 
defend what remains of our domestic auto- 
motive manufacturing base. 

The. writer is a professor at the Harvard 
Business School. 

Mr. KOLBE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GREGG. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. KOLBE]. 

Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Duncan]. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been on the Committee on Ways and 
Means for 15 years, and all of those 15 
years, the committee has been con- 
trolled by the Democratic Party; it is 
now controlled 23 to 12. Anyone that 
can read, or with normal intelligence, 
knows that all tax bills must come 
from the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and all the loopholes that we 
have been hearing about and the bene- 
fits have been passed by a Democratic 
House, signed by a President, and we 
are not foolish enough to know that 
the committee is controlled by the ma- 
jority party, and if anytime they want 
to change, they can. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Latta] has 4 minutes 
remaining, and the gentlewoman from 
Ohio [Ms. OakaR] has 4% minutes re- 
maining. 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Flori- 
da (Mr. BENNETT]. 
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Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, for 
many years I have introduced legisla- 
tion to provide for a minimum tax. I 
think it is at least 20 years; and some- 
thing has been done in that direction. 
We do have a minimum tax law right 
now but it has never been perfected in 
the way in which it should be, in my 
opinion. 

So I introduced H.R. 18 this year. It 
certainly does not fall under the cate- 
gory of castigation that has been ex- 
pressed here as taking $246 billion in 
taxes in 1 year. However, it does pro- 
vide for a very minimum tax of 10 per- 
cent on all net profits—not gross prof- 
its, but net profits—and it would bring 
in over a period of 3 years about $125 
billion. It would say that not only cor- 
porations pay that but also individuals 
of substantial income. There are many 
individuals in the United States today 
who get in excess of $1 million a year 
and pay not 1 penny of taxes. 

In addition to the corporations, 
which get billions of dollars in taxes, 
many of them, without paying 1 penny 
of taxes, there are individuals who get 
millions of dollars a year and pay not 
1 penny of taxes. My bill H.R. 18 ad- 
dresses that problem and would see to 
it that everybody pays at least 10 per- 
cent. It is not a surtax, it is not an ad- 
ditional tax, it is just to see that every- 
body who gets a lot of money, makes a 
lot of money, net income, will pay at 
least 10 percent on taxes. I think it is a 
valid thing to do. I think our people 
desire that. 

Some conversation was made about 
tax reform, a flat tax, or something 
like that. But that does not get at 
people, for instance, who take all their 
income from municipal bonds, A 
person can still, under that flat tax, 
get 100 percent of his total income, 
and a corporation can as well, by in- 
vesting in one of these 22 areas of 
loopholes which are available in the 
tax law and can escape all taxes what- 
soever. This must be corrected. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, every 
recent effort at rewriting the Internal 
Revenue Code has resulted in a loss of 
revenue. We do not want that to 
happen again as we consider tax 
reform later in this Congress, for that 
will subvert the deficit reduction work 
we are doing with such difficulty and 
pain this week. For that reason, we 
must keep our powder dry. The vice of 
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the Oakar amendment is that it opens 
the door to use the revenues it would 
raise as an excuse to avoid cutting the 
deficit. If we want to simplify and 
lower taxes for middle-income and 
lower-income taxpayers, while elimi- 
nating certain deductions, we risk not 
having those revenues available as the 
tax reform measure proceeds. For that 
reason, I urge my colleagues to vote 
against the Oakar amendment. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. FRENZEL]. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is clearly nongermane. It 
is a diversion in the process that has 
already become mostly diversionary. It 
has no force and effect on anyone, so 
you can vote for it or not, depending 
on how whimsical you feel about the 
whole process. It may make a few of 
our Members feel good. If it does, I 
suppose it will have some good effect. 
But I believe that nongermane, frivo- 
lous amendments ought not be adopt- 
ed by this House. I do not think we 
should make light of the processes 
when we are considering one of the 
most important things the House does. 

This amendment is actually perni- 
cious. I doubt the authors understand 
it, but they are calling for new taxes 
of about $250 billion on top of a poten- 
tial transfer in tax reform of $25 bil- 
lion, which exceeds corporate income, 
and would call for a tripling of the cor- 
porate income tax in the next calendar 
year. They do not mean that, but they 
do not know how to write amendments 
and so that is what they are telling 
the House. 

I suggest that anybody who reads 
that amendment would understand 
what a travesty we have. 

I also suggest that two of its propo- 
nents, the gentleman from Illinois and 
the gentleman from Arkansas, both 
voted for the law which they are now 
saying is bad because the President 
happened to suggest it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I did not vote for 
the law, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Yes, you did. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota has the time. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, this 
House has often been called the thea- 
ter of the absurd. I do not believe that 
description, but I believe that some- 
times our considerations are absurd. 
This amendment has raised absurdity 
to a very fine art. 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 20 seconds. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been a lot 
of misinformation given in a deliberate 
attempt to divert attention to what we 
are trying to say. 

Let me read part of the resolution: 
“The present Tax Code lacks equity 
and fairness in that it permits profit- 
making entities to escape taxation.” 

Let me read the bottom line: “‘There- 
fore, it is the sense of the House that 
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the Committee on Ways and Means 
should report and the House should 
adopt legislation which addresses 
these inequities.” 

Who can be opposed to that? 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LIGHT- 
FOOT]. 

Mr. LIGHTFOOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to discuss my decision not 
to support any of the budget alterna- 
tives before us. After carefully weigh- 
ing the many components of the alter- 
natives before us, I regret that none of 
the proposals is wholly favorable. 
Thus, we are required to choose be- 
tween the lesser of evils, it seems. In 
one sweeping step, we are to decide 
the fate of every segment of our popu- 
lation affected by Government pro- 
grams. Yet that decision must be fair, 
compassionate, and responsible. 

To be responsible, we must consider 
the impact of Government deficit 
spending which permeates every inch 
of our economy. It affects small busi- 
nesses and it affects those on fixed in- 
comes. Is it fair to anyone to continue 
irresponsible deficit spending? In fact, 
in my recently conducted congression- 
al survey, nearly 75 percent of my re- 
sponding constituents want deficits 
dealt with fairly and responsibly. 

I'd like to discuss, for a moment, a 
few of the segments of our society 
which are impacted by Government 
spending. Particularly critical to my 
congressional district is the impact 
Government deficit spending has on 
agriculture. While some will question 
the relationship between interest rates 
and deficits, there is no denying that 
increased Government borrowing dis- 
torts the credit market—a market 
which directly affects farmers. Few 
can dispute that interest rates have re- 
mained artificially high under Federal 
deficits even though inflation has 
been held down. 

Not only does this relationship hurt 
farmers in their business decisions, but 
it also has damaged their export mar- 
kets by making U.S. agricultural prod- 
ucts unaffordable to our customers 
overseas. The biggest boost we can 
give agriculture is reduced Govern- 
ment spending. In discussions with 
farmers all across my district, this 
point surfaces time and time again. 

Another major impact evident in my 
district is the impact deficit spending 
has upon the elderly and others on 
fixed incomes. Although inflation has 
remained relatively low, if Govern- 
ment spending is not curtailed, re- 
fueled inflation is inevitable. 

Of further significance, an over- 
whelming percentage of constituents 
answering my survey indicated that 
the problem lies not in that they are 
overtaxed, but that the Government 
overspends. So the question remains— 
Where do we make the necessary cuts? 
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In my decision to oppose all of the 
packages offered here today, I careful- 
ly reviewed the proposals’ impact on 
every program affecting my constitu- 
ents—from Amtrak to general revenue 
sharing, from Job Corps to Social Se- 
curity, from agriculture to education. 


Certainly the defense spending 
levels proposed by the administration 
are not realistic in light of Federal 
deficits. Although our defense pro- 
gram was sadly neglected for nearly 20 
years, we have made some progress in 
recovering from this neglect. Thus, a 
freeze in the defense budget is reason- 
able and fair, if a freeze is across the 
board. 


The one area where I preferred not 
to accept a freeze was in cost-of-living 
adjustments for the elderly. Too many 
elderly rely on Social Security as their 
only source of income, and a number 
of them may well fall below the pover- 
ty level without a cost-of-living adjust- 
ment. 


Clearly, agriculture and the elderly 
are highly vulnerable at this time and 
must be our top priority in budgetary 
considerations. Their share of the cuts 
cannot be disproportionate. But what 
will help Iowa’s economy most—my 
primary concern—is restoring econom- 
ic health. Bringing down Federal defi- 
cits is a must, but none of the propos- 
als before us offers an across-the- 
board freeze [with the exception of 
cost-of-living adjustments]. That is 
the fair and responsible way to cut 
deficits, and I deeply regret that the 
House did not act in a more responsi- 
ble manner today. I fully realize that 
some of my colleagues have opted to 
vote for the lesser of evils. I cannot, 
however, in good conscience, vote for 
an unfair distribution of the cuts or 
for tax increases called for in the 
packages before us. I have supported 
every amendment offered in this 
House to date which has called for an 
across-the-board freeze. I will continue 
to do so as I believe this is truly the re- 
sponsible approach to cutting deficits. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Kemp]. 

Mr. KEMP. To the gentleman from 
Illinois, would the commodity butter- 
fly straddle be one of the things he 
wants to tax, as he stands up on the 
floor, ranting and raving about tax 
preferences? 

The gentleman is the No. 1 propo- 
nent of the commodity butterfly strad- 
dle—— 

Mr. RUSSO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEMP. Please, do not give us 
any crocodile tears. 

Mr. RUSSO. The gentleman used 
my name. I would like to have the 
record properly corrected. 

Mr. KEMP. To my friend from 
Ohio—— 
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Mr. RUSSO. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KEMP. To our dear friend from 
Ohio—— 

Mr. RUSSO. A point of personal 
privilege, Mr. Chairman. The gentle- 
man used my name incorrectly, im- 
properly. I believe I have a right to re- 
spond to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York has the floor. 

Mr. KEMP. I appreciate that. I want 
to say—— 

Mr. RUSSO. I hope the gentleman 
does not conduct his Presidential cam- 
paign the same way. 

Mr. KEMP. I am shocked at the gen- 
tleman. 

Let me say to the gentlewoman from 
Ohio [Ms. Oakar]—— 

Mr. RUSSO. We are basketball play- 
ers. We play fair. 

Mr. KEMP. Let me say to Ms. 
OAKAR, it is not so much what you are 
trying to say that bothers us, it is the 
actual words of your amendment. You 
want to raise in this legislation “not 
less than the total revenue produced 
by provisions in the President’s. tax 
proposal which eliminate or reduce 
items of tax preference.” 

To the gentleman from Ohio, the 
Ways and Means Committee staff tells 
us that means $250 billion in taxes 
under your corporate minimum tax. It 
would be a disaster for the economy, 
for manufacturing, for agriculture. It 
is designed to derail true tax reform. I 
would suggest that we strongly vote 
down the Oakar amendment. Econom- 
ic policy is more than simply cutting 
budget deficits. Our first and foremost 
goal as a party and as a nation is to 
achieve full employment without in- 
flation. 

I and a number of my colleagues 
hoped that this Congress would for- 
mulate a jobs creation budget specifi- 
cally designed to reduce the jobless 
rate and increase economic growth to 
the highest sustainable level consist- 
ent with price stability. Unfortunately, 
every budget plan focused solely on 
the deficit, made unnecessary and dan- 
gerous cuts in defense, and barely at- 
tempted a coherent strategy for eco- 
nomic opportunity and jobs. 

The best plan, which I voted for, was 
the Latta substitute. This plan pru- 
dently trims nondefense spending, tar- 
gets wasteful programs for termina- 
tion, cuts corporate welfare, and re- 
jects tax increases. I support the Latta 
plan because it maintains the integrity 
of Social Security cost-of-living adjust- 
ments and provides full inflation ad- 
justment for low-income support pro- 
grams. 

Despite these positive aspects, I 
must withhold one cheer. In my judg- 
ment, the Latta budget provides insuf- 
ficient money to continue our defense 
modernization efforts, as Mr. LATTA 
himself recognized. To be blunt, I had 
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to hold my nose to vote for a defense 
budget that provides only an inflation 
increase in defense spending from last 
year. We need a moderate but steady 
increase in the defense budget for our 
national security needs. This engen- 
ders efficiency and gives the lowest 
cost weapons. 

But we didn’t have that choice. The 
Democrat's cut defense by 4 percent 
by skipping the inflation adjustment. 
Given these two choices, I chose the 
Latta substitute which at least keeps 
defense even with inflation. The 
Democrat’s defense plan is not a 
freeze, it is total retreat. 

The Democrat’s plan, according to 
some experts, severely undercuts the 
strategic defense initiative, which rep- 
resents the best hope we have for 
maintaining the peace and assuring 
the success of arms control talks; it re- 
verses the important gains we have 
made in weapons modernization; and 
by reducing military pay and retire- 
ment programs, the plan could lead to 
a drain in talented men and women 
from the military. Ironically, a real 
cut in defense spending generates 
enormous waste by slowing production 
rates for weapons to inefficient levels. 

As we consider the Defense authori- 
zation bills, we should work to restore 
these needed funds for strategic de- 
fense, weapons procurement, oper- 
ations and maintenance, and military 
salaries. 

The biggest disappointment about 
the whole budget process is that we 
Republicans missed a great opportuni- 
ty to formulate a budget which does 
more than put numbers on paper; in- 
stead, we should have formulated an 
economic strategy for job creation and 
growth. 

A true jobs creation budget would 
include tax reform to enhance produc- 
tive economic incentives; monetary 
reform to assure a stable standard of 
value; special incentives for depressed 
inner cities; and budget cuts to release 
resources to the private sector. To 
achieve full employment without in- 
flation, all these strands must be 
woven into one whole cloth of econom- 
ic policy; none can be left out, or we 
will not achieve our goal of reaching 
full economic potential. 

The skeptics say that deficit-reduc- 
tion must come first, before tax 
reform, before monetary reform, 
before enterprise zones. They are 
wrong. These other progrowth initia- 
tives must also go forward to get our 
economy up to its full potential—and 
the deficits down to the lowest possi- 
ble levels. 

The irony is that if we achieve our 
overarching objective of full employ- 
ment without inflation, the solution to 
our budget deficit problem would be 
within sight. Without lower unemploy- 
ment, no budget plan, regardless of 
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the level of budget cuts, will be able to 
attain a balanced budget. 

In short, none of the budget plans 
offered this year get at the main cause 
of the deficit: unemployed people and 
capital. None of the budgets, in my 
judgment, sufficiently reduce domestic 
spending programs or provide suffi- 
cient funds for our defense needs. I 
give two cheers for the Latta substi- 
tute. I'll hold the third cheer until 
Congress restores necessary resources 
for our bipartisan defense moderniza- 
tion plans and formulates a jobs cre- 
ation budget that puts people and fac- 
tories back to work. 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 seconds. 

There is absolutely nothing in this 
resolution that talks about any dollar 
figure whatsoever. The gentleman 
from New York knows that. It is a di- 
versionary tactic. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 seconds to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Russo]. 

Mr. RUSSO. I thank the gentlewom- 
an. 
Mr. Chairman, I just hope the gen- 
tleman from New York reads his script 
better when he runs for President, be- 
cause if he follows the activity of the 
Ways and Means Committee, he will 
find that the Russo amendment raised 
$1 billion because of the problems 
with butterfly straddles so football 
players, basketball players and rock 
stars could not come into the commod- 
ities market and zero out their tax li- 
ability. That is what my amendment 
did. 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
30 seconds to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. TRAFICANT]. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. I do not know 
what everybody is so surprised about. 
What did you expect? They want to 
tax waitresses at 8 percent, who are 
usually women who have children of 
their own, without a husband. But 
when you talk about taxing a corpora- 
tion, the real constituency on that side 
of the aisle, then you raise the dander. 
And if you are shocked, then it is 
tough, my man, because this House 
has to do a responsible thing here, and 
that is to put the tax burden on the 
people where it should be placed. And 
let’s tell it like it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from Ohio (Ms. Oaxar] has 2 minutes 
remaining. 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
my final 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SCHUMER]. 

Mr. SCHUMER. I yield for a brief 
and, I am sure, witty comment from 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I hope this does not portend badly 
for tax reform, because it seems this 
has agitated everyone. But it is clear 
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that everyone knows that the only 
Trojan horse of tax reform is when 
David Stockman said that the original 
1981 was the Trojan horse to bring the 
top rate down from 70 to 50. 


o 1420 


Mr. SCHUMER. Let me, ladies and 
gentlemen, try to sum up what this 
amendment does. I do not want to in- 
flame passions any further. I would 
say, ladies and gentlemen, we are in 
for a very fun-filled next 3 or 4 
months if this rather hortatory resolu- 
tion brings such passions on both sides 
of the aisle, I guess we can say when a 
real bill comes on the floor, “You ain’t 
seen nothing yet.” 

But let me say, ladies and gentle- 
men, the American people are clamor- 
ing for reform. Many people try to say 
and try to put into their mouths what 
that reform is. Well, go ask them. The 
average person in the street, man or 
woman, is burnt up when he or she 
hears that they pay 25 percent of 
their income as taxes, and that Gener- 
al Electric or General Dynamics pays 
no taxes, no income taxes. 

The average person on the street 
goes down the block and he sees the 
rich guy at the corner has two Merce- 
des and a yacht, and he just comes out 
of his house and he says: “Just saw my 
accountant; not paying any taxes this 
year.” And the fellow, who lives in the 
brick house, that is making $40,000 a 
year is paying $10,000 or $15,000 in 
taxes. 

This language says one thing: That 
must stop. People on that side of the 
aisle: Make our day; vote against this. 

This amendment is very simple, and 

I think the debate shows the differ- 
ence between Democratic tax reform 
and Republican tax reform. What we 
want to do is close loopholes, and 
where do we want to reduce rates? On 
the middlle-income person, who has 
seen his or her taxes go up, up, up. 
From what I hear from the other side, 
what they want to do is also close 
loopholes, and then they want to place 
taxes, reduce the taxes on the corpora- 
tions and the very wealthy. 
è Mr. KOSTMAYER, Mr. Chairman, 
the Tax Code contains many inequi- 
ties which must be addressed. Passing 
a comprehensive tax plan that lowers 
rates for middle class families, and 
closes irresponsible and unproductive 
tax preferences is one of the most im- 
portant challenges that we now face. 

Therefore, I do not believe that a 
minimum tax at this time, is the besi 
way to resolve these problems. We 
should be moving toward comprehen- 
sive tax reform, not piecemeal tax 
reform. 

The law has contained a minimum 
tax of 20 percent on individuals and 15 
percent on corporations since 1969. 
Yet this tax is ineffective—it accounts 
for a very small percentage of total 
revenues and obviously has done little 
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to provide for a fair tax structure. I 
ask my colleagues to consider the 
recent article in the Washington Post 
printed below. 

The last thing we need is another 
layer of ineffective tax legislation 
which will raise no revenue while al- 
lowing Members of Congress to go 
home and claim credit for enacting tax 
reform. In fact, Mr. Speaker, the pas- 
sage of this amendment could well 
derail the tax reform proposals cur- 
rently before Congress. 

This vague and openended effort to 
impose a minimum tax is really noth- 
ing more than a fiscal placebe; it pro- 
poses a Band-Aid for the ‘gaping 
wound of the unfair and discriminato- 
ry present tax system. 

Corporations and individuals should 
be paying their fair share of taxes— 
not a minimum tax, blind to circum- 
stances and equity. 

I ask my colleagues to oppose this 
minimum tax amendment. Instead, I 
ask you to work for a comprehensive 
and meaningful tax reform plan that 
will reduce tax rates for American 
families, will close the unfair and un- 
productive tax loopholes, and will 
create a tax system fair to all. 

The article follows: 

{From the Washington Post, May 2, 1985] 


“MINIMUM Tax” Has Livep UP TO Its NAME, 
Data SHows 


(By Anne Swardson) 


Lost in the drive to enact a new minimum 
tax on corporations and individuals is a 
little-noted fact: Such taxes already exist 
and have proved virtually toothless. 

Minimum taxes on the incomes of individ- 
uals and corporations were first enacted in 
1969 amid disclosures that some wealthy in- 
dividuals and firms legally escaped taxation. 

The taxes have been amended three times 
since then, but still cover only 0.3 percent of 
taxpaying corporations and 0.1 percent of 
taxpaying individuals. The total revenue is 
$500 million a year. 

The current minimum tax—15 percent on 
corporations and 20 percent on individuals— 
has proved to be ineffective, in part because 
it doesn’t cover many preferences built into 
the tax code. 

“It seems to be just another indication of 
how difficult things become when you get 
into a philosophy of, here’s a ball, don’t 
bounce it,” said Joseph J. Minarik of the 
Urban Institute. “You put the preferences 
into the law and then decide to limit their 
use.” 

Analysts say the minimum tax on individ- 
uals has more bite than the corporate mini- 
mum tax. It is an “alternative tax,” of the 
kind now being considered in Congress and 
by the Reagan administration a part of its 
revised tax-simplification proposal. Essen- 
tially, taxpayers figure their tax in two 
ways: the regular way and then without 
using certain deductions. They pay whichev- 
er is greater. 

Even so, Internal Revenue Service figures 
show 447 individual returns with adjusted 
gross incomes of more than $200,000 had no 
tax liability in 1983. 

The current corporate minimum tax is re- 
garded as almost useless. Businesses add to 
their tax bill a percentage of the value of 
their deductions. But the list of preferences 
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that must be added back is very short, and 
thousands of corporations manage to use 
such try benefits as the foreign tax credit 
and their investment tax credit to negate 
their tax liability. 

Even President Reagan tried to do some- 
thing about this problem during his first 
term. 

In his 1982 of the Union address, Reagan 
pledged to “plug unwarranted tax loop- 
holes.” His Treasury Department, fretting 
about profitable corporations paying little 
or no income taxes, proposed a broad 15 per- 
cent minimum levy on business. 

It all came to naught. The proposal, cut to 
ribbons by heavy business lobbying, never 
was sent to Congress and almost none of it 
showed up in the tax bill passed later that 
year. 

Treasury estimated in 1982 when it pro- 
posed the minimum tax that it would apply 
to about 90,000 profitable corporations that 
paid little or no tax. The 15 percent corpo- 
rate minimum levy endorsed by Reagan 
would have limited such widespread prefer- 
ences as accelerated depreciation and oil ex- 
ploration expenses, and raised taxes on such 
relatively low-tax industries as financial in- 
stitutions and real estate. 

“We started dropping stuff as the busi- 
nesses came in to complain,” said Mary He- 
vener, who as a Treasury Department attor- 
ney in 1982 drafted much of the minimum- 
tax proposal. “By June we had dropped so 
much, the whole thing was dead. We were 
back to where we started.” e 
@ Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Chairman, we in 
the House of Representatives are cur- 
rently addressing what is probably the 
most important issue that will be 
before us all year—that of setting ag- 
gregate targets for total budget au- 
thority outlays and revenues, direct 
loan obligations, and loan guarantee 
commitments, as well as levels for the 
public debt and deficit. 

The importance of the size of both 
the public debt and the deficit cannot 
be overemphasized. These two figures 
permeate every aspect of our country’s 
economy both domestically and inter- 
nationally. Yes it is true that we live 
in an economy that is moving rapidly 
toward a $4 trillion gross national 
product. GNP has increased from 
$3.31 trillion in 1983 to $3.66 trillion in 
1984. But it is also a cold fact that the 
public debt is now $1.745 trillion—and 
growing with every single day that we 
in Congress continue to spend without 
taking tough action to change our 
spending habits. 

In this most serious situation, we 
have two choices—we can raise taxes 
or we can cut spending. The American 
people voiced their opinion on this 
issue last fall, and I am convinced that 
we need not conduct that debate 
again. The American people don’t 
want more taxes; they want fair taxes. 
They don’t want more spending; they 
want less spending. 

We must cut Federal spending. We 
have no choice. And we must be very 
serious and conscientious—it is the 
most crucial task that confronts this 
Congress. Like any other task before 
us, we can do this the right way or the 
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wrong way. Regardless of the words 
spoken here, the American people will 
know if our savings are real or not. 

I submit to my colleagues that some 
of the proposals that we have had 
before us the past 2 days are valid and 
some of them are not. One reason that 
I chose to support the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. PuRSELL] is that the figures pre- 
sented in that proposal are the most 
accurate of any we have considered. 
They have been reviewed and reviewed 
again by the Congressional Budget 
Office. These figures represent real 
savings. 

On the other hand, I cannot in good 
conscience support the resolution as 
reported by the Budget Committee. 
The committee claims a reduction in 
the deficit of $56.2 billion for fiscal 
year 1986. But, on closer examination, 
this figure begins to look as though it 
is made with mirrors. The savings 
shrink; the reductions are illusory. 

For example, the committee resolu- 
tion assumes net savings in the allow- 
ance function of $4.9 billion in budget 
authority and $4.4 billion in outlays in 
fiscal year 1986, decreases of $6.1 and 
$5.7 billion, respectively, from the 
baseline. 

But, on examination we find the ma- 
jority of these savings are achieved 
through reduced spending for con- 
tracting. The committee states that 
Government management will be im- 
proved if the growth in contracting is 
curtailed—and then goes on to assume 
such a spending reduction. 

Mr. Chairman, this kind of a spend- 
ing reduction—totally unspecified— 
cannot be assumed as a real budget 
cut. It becomes, as the Senate majori- 
ty leader described it, “blue smoke and 
mirrors.” We certainly owe the Ameri- 
can taxpayer more accuracy than this. 

I have consistently supported an 
across-the-board budget freeze linked 
to a 2-year budget process so that each 
authorizing committee can conduct 
comprehensive and thorough over- 
sight hearings. This would enable Con- 
gress to determine which programs are 
cost effective and should be continued, 
which programs can be changed so 
that they are cost effective and work- 
able in the real world, and which pro- 
gram should be terminated. This is 
part of the job for which each was 
elected to do. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the alternatives 
we are presented in the legislative 
process are not necessarily the same as 
we would ideally choose. That is the 
case with this budget, where the Rules 
Committee did not allow any substan- 
tive proposals to be considered. The 
proposals I have voted for do protect 
fully the cost-of-living increases for re- 
tirees on Social Security and Federal 
civil service. Veterans’ programs 
remain intact. Defense spending is 
held to current levels—in one proposal 
at 1985 budget authority levels, in the 
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other case with an inflationary in- 
crease offset by a reduction for unex- 
pended funds in the current fiscal 
year. Most important, neither of them 
include a tax increase—an added 
burden on the American people. 

I would be the first to grant that 
none of the proposals we have consid- 
ered are perfect. But I am pleased to 
support budget resolutions that affirm 
my commitment to reductions in 
spending of at least $50 billion, preser- 
vation of benefits for the elderly, 
maintenance of a strong national de- 
fense, and no additional tax burden 
for the already overworked American 
taxpayer. 

I urge my colleagues to work toward 
real, substantive cuts in Federal spend- 
ing. I urge them to oppose the Budget 
Committee’s proposal. Let’s go back to 
the drawing board for a new and 
honest effort.e@ 
èe Mr. KLECZKA. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of Congresswoman 
OaKarR’s minimum corporate tax 
amendment. And I commend the lead- 
ership for bringing this most impor- 
tant issue to the forefront of the 
budget debate. 

The time is now to end corporate 
welfare. The time is now to end the 
benefits, preferences, and juggling of 
the present corporate tax system. This 
can best be immediately accomplished 
by enactment of a minimum corporate 
tax, whose revenues must be applied 
to reducing our massive Federal 
budget deficit. 

The Congress must set the deficit on 
a declining path. The House Budget 
Committee, under the Solomon-like 
leadership of Chairman Gray, has 
ably begun this task. The budget pro- 
prosal we are considering today is fair, 
equitable, and efficient. 

However, we cannot underestimate 
the need to accomplish even further 
deficit reduction. In keeping with the 
need to promote equity, the Congress 
should at this time demand that the 
corporate sector pay their fair share. 

The time has come for the Congress 
to pay attention to the true special in- 
terest group of this country—the 
people. The people demand a simple 
and universal tax system. The people 
of this country must be the true bene- 
ficiaries of the Tax Code—not some 
corporate entity. The people demand 
fairness. 

In the 1950’s, the corporate income 
tax supplied 30 percent of all Federal 
Government revenues. By 1983, that 
figure had dropped to 6.2 percent. On 
the other hand, personal income taxes 
as a percentage of total Federal Gov- 
ernment receipts, grew from 39 per- 
cent in 1950 to 49 percent in 1984. 

A recent report by Citizens for Tax 
Justice showed that of 250 major prof- 
itable corporations studied during the 
years 1981-83, 128 of these companies 
paid no Federal taxes in at least one of 
those years. At the same time, these 
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128 companies were earning $56.7 bil- 
lion. Seventeen of those 250 companies 
paid no taxes at all during these 3 
years. And these companies gained re- 
bates of taxes paid in previous years 
and sold unused tax benefits, thus re- 
ceiving $112 billion while earning $14.9 
billion in profits. Another 48 of these 
250 companies paid no taxes in two of 
the 3 years and got rebates and bene- 
fits totaling $2.9 billion on profits of 
$19.5 billion. Of these 250 companies, 
130 paid a smaller margin of their 
profits in taxes than the average 
American family: 0.3 percent versus 12 
percent. 

This is ample evidence that the time 
has come for everyone to pay their 
fair share. That means a true mini- 
mum corporate tax—not a replay of 
the 1981 tax package, where the win- 
ners were the corporations, the tax 
shelter beneficiaries, and the privi- 
ledged. 

The 1981 tax package did not, as 
President Reagan claims, dramatically 
reduce the tax burden of Americans. 
What the 1981 tax package gave this 
country was the accelerated cost re- 
covery system and the investment tax 
credit. The 1981 tax package gave this 
country’s industries—like chemicals, 
construction, electronics, banking, in- 
surance, investment, motor vehicles, 
paper and wood, railroads, telecom- 
munications, and _ utilities—effective 
tax rates of less than 10 percent. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
Oakar amendment for a minimum cor- 
porate tax. A vote for a minimum cor- 
porate tax is a vote for evenhanded- 
ness and fair play. It is a vote to put 
the icing on the Congress’ attempt to 
reduce the Federal budget deficit. And 
we must reduce the deficit as much as 
possible. 

Finally, a vote for this amendment is 
a vote toward producing an efficient 
and effective tax system. 

Mr. Chairman, if we are serious 
about reducing the Federal budget; re- 
ducing our high real interest rates, 
and maintaining and restoring U.S. 
competitiveness in world markets— 
then we must say yes, yes now to the 
minimum corporate tax. Such a vote 
would then ensure that this already 
fair and equitable budget package 
would be pristine.e 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentlewoman from 
Ohio (Ms. OAKAR]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 142, noes 
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283, “answered, present” 1, not voting Jenkins 
8, as follows: x 


Burton (CA) 
Bustamante 
Clay 

Coelho 


Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 


Chappell 


[Roll No. 130] 
AYES—142 


Ford (TN) 
Frank 
Garcia 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Gordon 
Gray (IL) 
Guarini 
Hawkins 
Hayes 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Hutto 
Jones (NC) 


Levin (MI) 
Levine (CA) 
Lipinski 
Lloyd 

Long 
Lundine 
Manton 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
McHugh 
Mikulski 
Mineta 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Moody 
Morrison (CT) 


NOES—283 


Chappie 
Cheney 
Clinger 

Coats 

Cobey 

Coble 
Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 


Jeffords 
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Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NH) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith, Denny 
Smith, Robert 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 


Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison (WA) 


ohnson 
Jones (OK) 
Kanjorski 
Kasich 


Lightfoot 
Livingston 
Loeffler 
Lott 

Lowery (CA) 


Thomas (GA) 
Valentine 


Rowland (CT) 
Rowland (GA) 
Rudd 

Saxton 
Schaefer 
Schneider 
Schuette 
Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 


Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 
Zschau 


Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Miller (WA) 
Molinari 
Monson 


ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—1 
Gray (PA) 


NOT VOTING—8 


Gradison Kaptur 
Hall, Sam Seiberling 
Hyde 
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Messrs. AUCOIN, LEWIS of Florida, 
VOLKMER, HEFTEL of Hawaii, 
SPRATT, and FROST changed their 
votes from “aye” to “no.” 

Mrs. LLOYD, Mr. ST GERMAIN, 
and Mr. FORD of Tennessee changed 
their votes from “no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to begin by commending Chair- 
man Gray for his hard work on the 
budget this year. This is possibly the 
best first concurrent budget resolution 
I have have ever seen come out of the 
committee and Chairman Gray de- 
serves no small credit for his serious 
and prudent efforts at cutting spend- 
ing and reducing the deficit. 


While I am very supportive of much 
of the committee budget, I do want to 
express my serious reservations about 


Crockett 
Edwards (OK) 
Fish 
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one small portion and raise some ques- 
tions, for the record, about some of 
the committee’s assumptions and re- 
sults in function 920, allowances. 

The committee budget recommends 
approximately $4 billion in savings 
from reducing purchases of contract- 
ed-out services. At this point, I do not 
understand how this policy change 
will achieve these savings. 

Our own Congressional Budget 
Office, the General Accounting Office, 
the National Academy of Public Ad- 
ministration, the Department of De- 
fense, and others have found on nu- 
merous occasions that contracting out 
saves the taxpayers money. In fact, 
OMB circular A-76 requires a cost 
saving of 10 percent before contracting 
out is even triggered. 

The GAO, in a report just released 
on April 15, studied 20 instances of 
contracting out in the Defense Depart- 
ment. Despite cost increases after con- 
tracts were let—most of which came 
from prevailing wage increases man- 
dated by the Federal Government— 
DOD was still saving money on 17 of 
the 20, as much as 7 years after they 
were contracted out. 

The committee report simply says 
that contracting-out purchases will be 
reduced and costs will be cut. This im- 
plies either that the Government will 
stop purchasing certain services alto- 
gether—which I might wind up sup- 
porting fully—or that several billion 
dollars worth of services will be shift- 
ed back in-house—which will not nec- 
essarily save money. 

The committee report also noted 
concern that nondefense spending on 
contracting out increased by 50 per- 
cent from fiscal year 1980 through 
fiscal year 1985. The first question 
that comes to my mind is, How much 
of this growth actually represented in- 
creasing costs for the amount of serv- 
ices provided and how much merely 
represented the letting of new con- 
tracts? If we have also obtained a sig- 
nificant increase in services over that 
time, that would suggest contracting 
out was often a bargain. 

If the committee's purpose in func- 
tion 920 is to make the Government a 
better, more hard-nosed bargainer, I 
support that, if its purpose is to crack 
down on cost overruns, I am all for 
that. However, if the purpose here is 
to move a substantial number of serv- 
ices back in-house and to curtail con- 
tracting out generally, then I seriously 
question whether we really can 
achieve the savings assumed here. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 152, as reported by the House 
Budget Committee. 

I feel as most Members probably do 
in not being totally satisfied with any 
of the proposals that have been 
brought before us. Despite those gen- 
eral reservations, however, I feel that 
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the committee resolution, on balance, 
has made the sincerest effort to 
spread the pain of budget cuts so that 
no one group or region is singled out 
to bear a disproportionate share of the 
sacrifice. 

The level of defense spending has 
been the focus of a great portion of 
the debate on this budget resolution. 
Ordinarily, I would be inclined toward 
a defense budget increase, or at least 
holding defense spending equal with 
the rate of inflation, as is proposed in 
the Latta substitute. 

In this case, however, I was stunned 
last week when Secretary Weinberger 
announced that some $4 billion had 
simply been found for dispersal on 
various Pentagon projects. That reve- 
lation came at a time when the chair- 
man of the House Armed Services 
Committee estimated that there was 
$15, $20, or even more billions of dol- 
lars in the pipeline as a result of rou- 
tine overestimates that are used as a 
cushion by Pentagon planners. 

This type of gluttonous budgeting, 
combined with abusive or even fraudu- 
lent conduct by Defense contractors, 
certainly does litle to inspire belief in 
the Pentagon's urgent warnings on the 
need for more defense spending. 

In any event, even with the budget 
freeze, the resolution before us calls 
for more than twice the level of de- 
fense spending that existed in fiscal 
1980. Such a tremendous increase 
ought to be sufficient to meet our se- 
curity needs. 

I certainly respect the effort put in 
by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Larra] in developing his substitute. In 
particular, it keeps faith with last 
year’s election pledges that cost-of- 
living increases for Social Security re- 
cipients would not be eliminated. 

Unfortunately, however, the Latta 
substitute compensates for these in- 
creases, as well as defense increases, 
through cuts which are particularly 
onerous for the Northeast. 

For example, while the committee 
resolution cuts Amtrak a modest 10 
percent, the Latta substitute makes 
what must be regarded as killer cuts 
amounting to 40 percent by fiscal year 
1988. Similarly, while the committee 
resolution either freezes or makes 
modest cuts in a number of other pro- 
grams, the Latta substitute signifi- 
cantly cuts programs such as mass 
transit, Urban Development Action 
Grants, small business loans, and 
trade adjustment assistance. 

I am also at a loss to understand 
why, when it is so clear that America 
must invest more in educating our 
youth, such a great effort has been 
made to single out guaranteed student 
loans for more and more cuts. It is be- 
coming very difficult for average or 
even upper income families to find the 
financial resources necessary to edu- 
cate their children. 
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At the same time, around the world, 
our trading partners and market com- 
petitors understand that educated 
children will be making the technolog- 
ical innovation and scientific discover- 
ies of the future that will ultimately 
translate into superiority in the mar- 
ketplace. Are we so shortsighted that 
we will jeopardize our ability to com- 
pete in the 21st century in order to 
save a few dollars in the 1980's? 

Lastly, I am very disappointed that 
the committee resolution does not con- 
tain an effort to raise additional reve- 
nues by imposing a minimum tax on 
these very profitable corporations or 
wealthy individuals who now utilize 
shelters, loopholes, and writeoffs to 
avoid the payment of any Federal 
income tax. 

Additionally, I am very disappointed 
that the rule for consideration of this 
resolution does not allow for the offer- 
ing of an amendment to impose a min- 
imum tax with teeth. Although I com- 
mend the efforts of the gentlelady 
from Ohio, Congresswoman Oaxkar, I 
do not regard a sense-of-the-Congress 
resolution as the strong medicine we 
need at this time. 

It doesn’t make sense, and it isn’t 
fair, to be cutting back on important 
programs—such as educating our 
kids—while there are still some among 
us who are not paying their fair share 
of taxes. We need to recognize that it 
makes no difference whether we send 
an individual a benefit check for a tax 
refund check—it is still a subsidy 
which ought to be scrutinized. 

Notwithstanding my reservations, I 
regard with committee resolution as a 
basically sensible framework, and jus- 
tifiable set of priorities, that we can 
look to in fashioning a budget, and en- 
acting appropriations bills in the 
weeks and months ahead. 

The committee has met the Presi- 
dent’s request to trim the deficit by 
approximately $50 billion this year. 
The economic assumptions, although 
shakey, are the same ones that were 
used in passing the Senate budget. 
These assumptions call for 4 percent 
growth, inflation of around 4 percent, 
interest rates of 5.9 percent by 1988, 
and a gradual decline of unemploy- 
ment. 

I have little question that, based on 
private forecasters and our own Con- 
gressional Budget Office, America’s 
actual economic performance will un- 
fortunately fall far short of these opti- 
mistic targets. Nevertheless, we have 
at least used a consistent set of as- 
sumptions in considering the various 
measures before us. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
committee resolution which has taken 
such an even handed approach to the 
difficult question of establishing 
budget priorities. 

e@ Mr. STALLINGS. Mr, Chairman, I 
rise in support of House Concurrent 
Resolution 152, despite my doubts 
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that the baseline and economic as- 
sumptions on which it is based are 
credible enough to result in the $56.2 
billion savings projected in 1986. Nev- 
ertheless, I support this budget be- 
cause it reduces the deficit in the only 
way it could be done—with broad and 
comprehensive cuts that require all 
Americans to share in the sacrifice. 

At $200 billion, the deficit represents 
a potential time bomb, wired to the 
economy. It threatens each and every 
one of us—our families, jobs, farms, 
businesses, and livelihoods. And it will 
haunt Americans for generations to 
come. 

The statistics are staggering. The 
national debt has doubled in 4 years, 
and will double again by 1990. The for- 
eign trade deficit, sparked by high in- 
terest rates and a sky-high dollar, has 
quadrupled since 1980. Interest on the 
national debt has grown from 9 to 15 
percent of the budget since 1980, the 
fastest growing component of the Fed- 
eral budget. 

And while I do not think that House 
Concurrent Resolution 152 will result 
in a deficit as low as $173 billion in 
1986, it is a first step in the right di- 
rection. It provides a full cost-of-living 
adjustment to retirees. It funds de- 
fense responsibly, allowing for a $15 
billion outlay increase in 1986, without 
breaking the Treasury. And very im- 
portantly, it reduces the deficit by cut- 
ting spending, not raising taxes. 

I commend the chairman and the 
members of the House Budget Com- 
mittee for their efforts. And I praise 
Members from both sides of the aisle 
who refrained from partisan name- 
calling. Our attention is focused on 
the problem, and we have come to 
accept the seriousness of the situation. 
These are good signs. However, even 
with these cuts, the deficit is still un- 
acceptably high. There is room for im- 
provement, particularly in setting a 
true baseline and choosing realistic 
economic assumptions, and we should 
continue to strive to restore fiscal in- 
tegrity to the budget process of the 
Federal Government.e 
e Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to express my firm support 
for the House Budget Committee’s 
strong commitment to preserving Fed- 
eral assistance to local governments in 
fiscal year 1986. 

This budget resolution acknowledges 
the importance of programs such as 
ubran development action grants, com- 
munity services block grants and the 
Economic Development Administra- 
tion. Equally important, it recognizes 
the shortsightedness of the Presi- 
dent’s original proposal to terminate 
revenue sharing abruptly at the end of 
fiscal year 1985. 

The revenue sharing program’s crit- 
ics claim that it has been wasteful and 
has allowed local governments to rely 
heavily on the Federal Government 
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while building up surpluses in their 
own accounts. The input I have re- 
ceived from my mayors demonstrates 
that this is not the case in Illinois’ 
20th Congressional District. 

For example, in the city of Decatur, 
which was suffering from 20-percent 
unemployment and shrinking local 
revenues from 1982 to 1983, Federal 
revenue sharing funds were used to 
maintain vital police and fire services. 

In South Fork Township, which has 
a population of 3,151 and is thus too 
small to qualify for many federally 
funded projects, revenue sharing 
funds have been used for a snowplow, 
a van for a senior citizens center, util- 
lities for the local fire department and 
repairs to the city water tower. 

In Pittsfield funds were used to fill 
important needs such as the purchase 
of a dump truck, sidewalk repair, and 
ambulance service. 

The city of Carlinville serves its citi- 
zens with an ambulance funded by rev- 
enue sharing. 

In each instance, the mayors have 
indicated that such services could not 
have been provided without Federal 
aid. I do not find these uses of Federal 
revenue sharing funds to be wasteful. 

I recently completed a survey of 
local officials in my district to solicit 
their views on the future of revenue 
sharing. Of those who responded, 96 
percent favored continuation of the 
program in its existing form. One per- 
cent favored outright elimination, and 
the remaining 3 percent advocated 
reform of certain aspects of the pro- 
gram. However, as I have emphasized 
to these individuals and many others 
in my district, there is simply less rev- 
enue to share in these times of unprec- 
edented budget deficits. Budget reali- 
ties dictate that all areas of Federal be 
reassessed and restrained. 

The Budget Committee’s proposal 
acknowledges these realities and 
phases out Federal revenue sharing in 
fiscal year 1987. However, it does not 
abrogate the Federal Government’s 
compact with local governments across 
the country in fiscal year 1986. 

There is a major difference between 
the House Budget Committee’s pro- 
posal and the version passed by the 
Senate concerning assistance to local 
governments. The Senate wisely re- 
jected the administration’s request to 
terminate revenue sharing immediate- 
ly; it continues funding for 1 year 
before ending the program in 1987. At 
the same time, however, it eliminates 
many other valuable local assistance 
programs such as urban development 
action grants and community service 
block grants. 

The House Budget Committee cuts 
revenue sharing funds by 25 percent in 
fiscal year 1986 and terminates the 
program, as does the Senate, in the 
next fiscal year. However, it takes into 
account the vital importance of these 
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other local government assistance pro- 
grams and preserves them. 

I believe it is irresponsible to cut off 
such a large share of local government 
assistance when many of these govern- 
ments are not wallowing in budget sur- 
pluses, as the administration claims, 
but are struggling to provide basic 
services that they cannot finance 
alone. 

Mr. Chariman, the prudent path to 
pursue, the one that will lay the 
groundwork for economic redevelop- 
ment, is that outlined in the House 
Budget Committee's proposal.e 
è Mr. BUSTAMANTE. Mr. Chairman, 
it is time to discipline the Federal 
budget. This is no easy task—but if we 
do not harness the deficit now, it is 
likely to run out of control. To bring 
the deficit under control there must 
be sacrifices—shared sacrifices. We 
also must continue to provide for the 
well being of the elderly and the poor. 
I have no doubts that most of you 
share my concerns, and i commend 
you on your efforts to reach those 
goals. 

After careful review, I feel that the 
Leath-MacKay-Slattery amendment to 
the House budget resolution best 
achieves a fair and equitable balance 
of the sacrifices that face us. 

This amendment makes sense. Over 
the next 3 years we could achieve an 
additional $88 billion in deficit reduc- 
tion by increasing revenues and by 
freezing cost-of-living adjustment al- 
lowances with a plowback for those 
below the poverty level. The deficit 
would be reduced by a total of nearly 
$144 billion. The additional savings of 
this plan would make a noticeable dif- 
ference in slashing the deficit. 

If we allow the current situation of 
mounting deficits to continue, it will 
be the poor and elderly who suffer 
most. That is why we must make every 
effort to bring the budget deficit 
under control. 

This amendment would provide the 
necessary funds for our elderly poor. 
With the Social Security COLA plow- 
back, those who would otherwise fall 
below the poverty level would not be 
forgotten. They would continue to re- 
ceive the cost-of-living increases they 
need. For a period of 1 year, other 
Social Security recipients would be 
asked to forego cost-of-living adjust- 
ment allowances. 

I intend to support Chairman Gray 
on final passage of the budget. Howev- 
er, the Leath-MacKay-Slattery amend- 
ment, which incorporates all of the 
provisions of the Budget Committee, 
offers a fair and sensible way to share 
sacrifices and to harness runaway defi- 
cits. It would make a difference.e 
èe Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
greatly disappointed by the budget 
debate. In fact, I am greatly disap- 
pointed by the whole budget process. 

None of the budget options present- 
ed was worth a vote on its own merits. 
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Compared to the standard, the Budget 
Committee’s proposal, nearly all at- 
tracted my notes. I didn’t vote for 
them because they were good. I sup- 
ported them because the House 
Budget Committee’s proposal was so 
bad. 

I shall vote against this final version 
of the budget. It overstates savings by 
at least one-half. It promises deficit re- 
duction of $56 billion. If it can deliver 
$25 billion, we will all be terribly for- 
tunate. 

We will lose $10 billion on overopti- 
mistic assumptions, or maybe more: 
$10 billion in promised savings are un- 
achievable. Since most of the savings 
are not, by the terms of the resolution, 
subject to the reconciliation process, 
there will be untold billions of extra 
slippage. 

No wonder the credit markets don't 
believe us. No wonder the economists 
don’t believe us. No wonder the people 
don't believe us either. 

Now Congress must work on the con- 
ference and on reconciliation. Despite 
the poor start, the phony numbers, 
and the wasted opportunity, we need 
to work to salvage every possible 
penny of savings. 

Further, we need to begin an imme- 

diate review and subsequent restruc- 
turing of a clearly ineffective budget 
process.@ 
@ Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
believe the most important job before 
this Congress is to reduce the Federal 
deficit and protect jobs. We must, 
therefore, support a budget that en- 
courages public investments that 
create private sector jobs. 

Keeping in mind the principle of 
public investment to create private 
sector jobs, I have worked hard to save 
Amtrak from being eliminated. The 
House budget cuts the Amtrak subsidy 
by only 10 percent, whereas the Sen- 
ate’s budget cuts Amtrak by 12 per- 
cent. I’m also continuing my efforts to 
ensure that the sale of Conrail results 
in a good return on the Government’s 
investment. 

I have given the House budget much 
thought and analysis and I strongly 
believe it provides the best solution to 
our current deficit dilemma. I support 
the House budget (H. Con. Res. 152) 
because it makes a serious downpay- 
ment on the Federal deficit ($56.2 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1986) and it saves 
jobs. 

This budget protects Social Security 
and maintains our national security. 
This budget will put our country on 
the path of annual reductions in the 
staggering deficits that have been pro- 
jected. 

I believe this budget will allow inter- 
est rates to come down and the econo- 
my to expand in a way that will reduce 
the rate of unemployment, which is 
still much too high. The House budget 
should also bring the dollar down to 
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more realistic levels, enabling us to 
export more and address the danger- 
ous balance of payments problem. 

This budget is better for my home 
State of Maryland than the Senate’s 
budget. The House budget protects 
means-tested entitlement programs— 
Medicaid, aid to families with depend- 
ent children, food stamps and child 
nutrition from further cuts. This 
House budget does not agree with the 
administration’s proposal of arbitrar- 
ily shifting the Federal responsibilities 
to the State governments without the 
corresponding resources. 

Most importantly, the Government 
has a responsibility to stand by the 
commitments it has made to the hard- 
working people that depend on those 
commitments. The House budget pro- 
tects those dedicated workers and re- 
tirees that have earned their benefits. 

We must bring the deficit under con- 

trol. We must do it in a fair and equi- 
table way. This House budget provides 
a good first step. A step we must take 
now.@ 
è Mr. LOWRY of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, today I rise to indicate my 
strong support for the budget resolu- 
tion reported by the House Budget 
Committee under the leadership of my 
friend and colleague, Chairman BILL 
Gray. I would also like to express my 
great respect and admiration for the 
tremendous job accomplished by 
Chairman Gray in providing the lead- 
ership to develop a budget package 
that achieves significant budget deficit 
reductions in a fair and compassionate 
manner. 

The House Budget Committee has 
adopted a budget resolution for 1986 
which exceeds the deficit reduction 
target set by the President in Febru- 
ary of this year. Unlike the plan pro- 
posed by the President or the resolu- 
tion passed by the Senate, the House 
budget plan equally distributes spend- 
ing cuts among both domestic and de- 
fense programs; 51 percent of all 
budget savings are achieved from non- 
defense areas and 49 percent of all sav- 
ings result from moderating the 
growth in military spending. Further, 
the House budget plan acknowledges 
our special commitment and obligation 
to low-income Americans by protecting 
all low-income programs and the elder- 
ly. 

The Budget Committee’s plan 
freezes defense spending at the 1985 
budget authority level. Even under 
this plan, actual spending outlays will 
increase by $15 billion in 1986. I be- 
lieve that this increase is still too 
much based on the excessive growth of 
the last 5 years and I argued vigorous- 
ly for the lowest possible military 
budget for 1986. The budget plan 
before us is the lowest amount a con- 
sensus of this House would support 
and I thank my colleagues who were 
willing to support a lower figure than 
they desired in their effort to reach a 
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consensus on a budget plan. I share 
the conviction of the majority of the 
members of the House Budget Com- 
mittee that the doubling of the mili- 
tary budget in the last 4 years pro- 
vides more than a sufficient cushion to 
ensure that spending levels will be 
adequate in 1986 and in subsequent 
years. 

Under this budget plan, most non- 
low-income domestic programs are 
frozen at 1985 levels or cut slightly, 
unlike the Senate and the President’s 
budget plan which terminates a 
number of programs. I also whole- 
heartedly support exempting most 
low-income programs from the freeze 
and providing an inflation increase to 
maintain the current level of service. 
Further, cost-of-living increases for 
Social Security and other retirement 
programs are retained in the House 
plan, unlike the Senate budget propos- 
al which is supported by the Presi- 
dent. Within the deficit reduction 
target, the House budget plan also ac- 
commodates funding for the homeless 
and additional funds for child nutri- 
tion and food stamps. 

As a representative from the Pacific 
Northwest, Ia . also impressed by the 
treatment of programs affecting my 
region. The House budget saves the 
direct loan program of the Export- 
Import Bank which is vitally impor- 
tant to the Northwest. The House 
Budget Committee also rejected the 
President’s plan for higher electric 
utility rates through increased interest 
payments by the power marketing ad- 
ministrations, including the Bonne- 
vile Power Administration. Urban 
mass transit funding [of great impor- 
tance to the Puget Sound area] is 
frozen at 1985 levels, compared to a 
20-percent cut in the Senate plan. 

Finally, I also support the decision 
of the House Budget Committee that 
certain other, non-low-income pro- 
grams, must be preserved and en- 
hanced while also meeting the deficit 
reduction target. For example, unlike 
the Senate budget, we fully funded 
Federal justice administration pro- 
grams designed to combat crime. In 
addition, the House budget plan pro- 
vides strong support for civilian re- 
search and development such as the 
continued development of the space 
station by NASA. 

As a member of the House Budget 
Committee, I am proud that we were 
able to draft a budget that surpasses 
the President’s deficit reduction goal 
and at the same time provides for pro- 
grams that are vital to low-income 
people, senior citizens, the young, and 
our own economy. I commend Chair- 
man Gray and my colleagues on the 
Budget Committee whose long and 
hard work has resulted in a budget 
plan which deserves our support. 
Thank you.e 
èe Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to express my strong support for 
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the budget resolution and I want to 
urge its adoption by my colleagues. 

At the outset, I want to congratulate 
Chairman Gray for the work he has 
done on the budget. He has brought to 
the House floor a resolution that 
fairly and responsibly addressed the 
major economic problem confronting 
our country—the massive deficits in 
the Federal budget. 

The committee resolution embodies 
a number of difficult choices. Pro- 
grams, on both the domestic and de- 
fense sides of the budget, are cut, and 
let's not make any mistake about that. 
Over the 3 years covered by the reso- 
lution, $87 billion will be cut from do- 
mestic spending and $7 billion from 
defense. For every $1 the committee 
budget cuts from defense, $4 will be 
cut from domestic programs. There 
are sacrifices demanded by this 
budget, but those sacrifices will be 
fairly shared. Rather than take the 
course advocated by President Reagan 
and adopted by the majority in the 
other body, the House Budget Com- 
mittee’s resolution does not savage do- 
mestic programs. It requires them to 
be trimmed, not terminated. Faced 
with a choice between providing a full 
inflation adjustment for the Pentagon 
and providing full COLA’s for Social 
Security recipients and other retirees, 
our Budget Committee elected to pro- 
tect the interests of those least able to 
protect themselves—our senior citi- 
zens. I support that choice. I believe it 
is reflective of an assessment of prior- 
ities with which most Americans 
would agree. That judgment on prior- 
ities is the common thread which runs 
throughout the Budget Committee’s 
resolution; it distinguishes it from all 
the competing resolutions and I be- 
lieve it is the characteristic that 
should compel the resolution’s adop- 
tion by the House. 

Mr. Chairman, the deficits which im- 
peril our economy demand our atten- 
tion. But they must be addressed in a 
way that does not tear apart the fabric 
of our society. Providing for the na- 
tional defense is a legitimate responsi- 
bility of government. But so is provid- 
ing health care for those who can’t 
afford it, education for those who seek 
it, and security in their old age for 
those who have earned it by their 
labor. The budget resolution reported 
by the Budget Committee does the 
best job of recognizing those different 
responsibilities and allocating the re- 
sources necessary to discharge them. I 
endorse it and I hope my colleagues 
will do the same.@ 

@ Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Chairman, the 
budget resolution before us is a com- 
mendable piece of work by the com- 
mittee and its chairman, my friend 
and colleague, Mr. Gray. They have 
done a yeoman’s job in preparing a 
document that certainly goes farther 
toward serving the people of this coun- 
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try than does the comparable docu- 
ment from the other Chamber. 

But when I see people in western 
Pennsylvania losing their jobs, I feel I 
must speak to the deficiencies in this 
budget. In my area, the 20th Congres- 
sional District, it is estimated that 
since 1980, 18,000 jobs have been lost. 
Since that time, the list of companies 
that have shut their doors includes 
such as Mesta, Copperweld, Bucyrus- 
Erie, Continental Can, Teledyne-First 
Sterling, Wean Foundry, and Union 
Specialty Steel. In addition, there 
have been severe cutbacks and closings 
in United States Steel operations at 
the Clairton Works, the McKeesport- 
Duquesne National Works, the Edgar 
Thompson Works, and the Homestead 
Works. 

And just last week, LTV Steel an- 
nounced that 1,300 more men and 
women who work at the Aliquippa 
Works in the neighboring district, will 
be out of work by the end of June. 

We must recognize these lost jobs 
affect not only those who are dis- 
placed and their families, but also the 
communities in which they live. 

Every plant closing, every layoff of 
workers, affects an entire community. 
It hurts the grocer, the local banker 
who holds the mortgage, even the 
local car dealer who may well have 
lost a sale. 

There is no end to the impact. That 
is why I feel so strongly that urban de- 
velopment action grants and revenue 
sharing are important programs. The 
funds from these programs can well 
make the difference for a city, bor- 
ough, township, or any other form of 
municipal structure—the difference 
between becoming a ghost town and 
remaining a thriving family communi- 
ty. 

I am dismayed by the proposed 10- 
percent cut in UDAG funds for fiscal 
year 1986, but the proposed 25-percent 
cut in revenue sharing for 1986 and 
the complete and total annihilation of 
the program for 1987 dumbfounds me. 
For too many communities—cities, 
boroughs, townships—where those 
thousands of jobs have been lost just 
since 1980, revenue sharing and UDAG 
are the only resources keeping them 
from the brink of disaster and bank- 
ruptcy. 

When a steel plant or other employ- 
er shuts its doors, it costs jobs and it 
hurts people and it cuts into the tax 
revenues. Even at the best of times, 
the unemployed, the elderly, and our 
widows have a difficult time paying 
their property taxes. Will they be able 
to make up the difference in millage 
to cover the dollars lost by the end of 
revenue sharing? 

If revenue sharing were ended today, 
McKeesport would have to raise prop- 
erty taxes by 6 mills to offset the loss; 
Clairton would need nearly an 8-mill 
increase; and Homestead a 7-mill hike 
in taxes. And those are just three of 
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the communities in my district. Over- 
all, the loss to cities, townships, and 
boroughs in the 20th Congressional 
District would be $5.5 million. 

When a plant closes, the real estate 
taxes it paid are gone—forever! 

So the community has less tax 
money to work with, just at the time 
when it needs more, just at a time 
when it is being called on the provide 
more and a wider variety of services to 
its citizens—the unemployed, the el- 
derly, the poor, the helpless—who 
have suffered, are suffering, and will 
suffer. 

I support as always full cost-of-living 
increases for our senior citizens on 
Social Security. I can’t understand 
how the Senate has decided that it is 
more important to reward the Defense 
Department with more money even 
though it is unable to control waste in 
the Department than to insure contin- 
ued cost-of-living benefits for our sen- 
iors who have given so much to this 
country already. 

And, Mr. Chairman, when it comes 
to education, I cannot see how we can 
cheer a decision to not cut funds for 
higher education grants and loans. Ev- 
erybody seems pleased that the House 
budget resolution is freezing those 
programs at 1985 levels, but if we con- 
sider that the cost of higher education 
is rising, then I believe our contribu- 
tion to helping America’s future—our 
youth—must increase as well. 

Let’s face it; we need a highly 
trained future for this country. Our 
youth will not be able to find good- 
paying jobs in factories and mills be- 
cause those jobs are dwindling at a 
rapid rate. We need highly trained 
workers for our hi-tech industries and 
that means a college education. 

Too many of our young people are 
already struggling to stay in school. 
Many who were getting some help 
from their parents now find that their 
parents are out of work because their 
jobs disappeared into the dust and no 
longer can get that parental assist- 
ance. Without our help, they will be 
unable to complete the education they 
need, this country needs, so they can 
become truly productive members of 
this society. 

The House budget certainly is better 
in its concern for the American people 
than the Senate budget is, but that 
doesn’t mean it is a good budget. 
Frankly, it leaves a lot to be desired 
and I find it impossible for me to sup- 
port with my vote, especially when I 
think of the thousands in my district 
that will suffer because of this deci- 
sion. 

@ Mrs. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Chairman, 
yesterday the House considered a 
budget prepared by a group of moder- 
ate Republicans. That budget was 
unique because all of the proposals 
that it contained had been carefully 
examined and verified as accurate by 
the Congressional Budget Office. Al- 
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though there were proposals for cuts 
in that budget that I did not like, I 
knew exactly what those recommenda- 
tions were. It is easy to say, as the 
House Democrats say, “We'll cut a bil- 
lion from Medicare” and to lack the 
courage to recommend which pro- 
grams will be affected. It is easy to 
say, as the House Democrats say, 
“We'll cut VA programs,” and not tell 
veterans what to expect in terms of 
their benefits next year. It is far more 
difficult to develop proposals for trim- 
ming back important programs in a 
fair and equitable manner. But the 92 
Group had the courage to do just this 
in developing our budget. 

In many respects the House Budget 
Committee document parallels the 
budget developed by the 92 Group. 
Both freeze defense spending, both are 
careful not to eliminate important 
social programs, both view deficit re- 
duction as one of the most important 
responsibilities facing Congress. But 
the similarities disappear on close ex- 
amination. The House Budget Com- 
mittee document fails in many impor- 
tant respects to tell the American 
public how it plans to achieve deficit 
reduction. 

I will vote against the House Budget 
Committee today because I feel that it 
is not an honest budget. It is marked 
by a failure to make recommendations 
on how to cut programs, and its num- 
bers simply will not hold up under un- 
biased examination by the Congres- 
sional Budget Office. It is unfortunate 
that the Budget Committee was 
unable to take the time to ensure the 
intergrity of its budget and to develop 
an honest and forthright proposal for 
our consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to emphasize 

that I am not voting against this reso- 
lution as an obstructionist or because I 
take the budget process lightly. Much 
to the contrary—I would hope that 
this proposal is defeated so that the 
positive elements in it can be verified. 
The American public deserves to know 
that the House has considered how it 
will implement a deficit reducing 
budget and the Members of the House 
need to cast their vote with confidence 
that the numbers presented in a 
budget resolution are accurate. 
e Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, during Budget Committee 
proceedings our colleague from Mon- 
tana, Mr. WILLIAMS, proposed that cer- 
tain Federal efforts which assist low- 
income and handicapped Americans 
receive an inflationary increase in ap- 
propriations during fiscal year 1986. 

I am including a list of those high 
priority items which also includes the 
assumed appropriation levels: 

ENTITLEMENT PROGRAMS 

Function 550: Medicaid. 

Function 600: Food stamps, Child Nutri- 
tion, Supplemental Security Income. 

Function 700: Veterans’ Pensions. 
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DISCRETIONARY PROGRAMS 
t Function 270: Low-Income Weatheriza- 
on, 

Function 500: Community Services Block 
Grant, Training, WIN, Older Americans 
Employment, Education for all Handi- 
capped Children, Indian Education, Student 
Financial Assistance, TRIO and Aid to His- 
torically Black Colleges, Head Start, Com- 
pensatory Education, Child Welfare Serv- 
ices, Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Function 550: Community Health Cen- 
ters/Primary Care, Family Planning, Mi- 
grant Health, Indian Health and Facilities, 
Immunizations, Vaccine Stockpiles, AIDS. 

Function 600: WIC, Low-Income Energy 
Assistance, Low-Income Housing. 

Function 750: Juvenile Justice, Legal Serv- 

ices. 
@ Mr. LUNDINE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 152, the first concurrent resolu- 
tion on the Budget for fiscal year 1986 
and would like to commend Chairman 
Gray for his leadership in putting to- 
gether a responsible deficit reduction 
package which clearly reflects the pri- 
orities of the American people. 

The decision the House of Repre- 
sentatives makes this week with its 
choice of budget resolutions will have 
a significant impact on the economic 
health of our Nation. Reducing our 
Federal deficit is the most serious 
challenge facing this country today. 
The nonpartisan Congressional 
Budget Office estimates that unless 
we take drastic action, the Federal def- 
icit will rise from $215 billion in 1985 
to $220 billion in 1986 and $302 billion 
by the end of this decade. 

In 4 years, about 30 percent of our 
Federal taxes would be used just to 
pay interest on the national debt. In 
addition, our trade deficit is expected 
to exceed $140 billion during the 1985 
calendar year. These escalating defi- 
cits could halt our economy’s growth 
and severely burden future genera- 
tions. 

It is clear that we are living on bor- 
rowed time. We are financing our 
budget deficit with increasing amounts 
of foreign capital. The United States 
has become a net debtor country this 
year. By 1990, we will owe other na- 
tions of the world an unprecedented 
$1 trillion. This is more than the com- 
bined debt of all the developing coun- 
tries today. 

One of the chief causes of our esca- 
lating trade deficit is our budget defi- 
cit. The deficit is keeping real interest 
rates at historic highs, thus attracting 
foreign capital to finance the Federal 
debt. The large flow of capital into the 
United States is keeping the value of 
the dollar on international exchange 
markets abnormally inflated and cer- 
tainly out of reasonable balance with 
other major currencies. This makes it 
very difficult for U.S. exporters to 
compete abroad and makes it very 
easy for foreign countries to export to 
the United States. 

By adopting a responsible deficit re- 
duction proposal, we will be taking the 
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first steps toward sustaining economic 
expanision, reducing inflationary 
risks, lowering rates, and increasing 
the share of GNP devoted to produc- 
tive investment in physical and human 
resources. 

In judging the various budget pro- 
posals under consideration, we must 
keep two criteria in mind. First, does 
the proposal meet our deficit reduc- 
tion goals? This year, $50 billion is the 
magic number since this is the deficit 
reduction goal set by the President in 
his original February budget proposal. 

I agree that we urgently need to 
reduce next year’s deficit by at least 
$50 billion and believe we ought to 
consider ways of surpassing this sav- 
ings floor. For this reason, I have pro- 
posed legislation which would impose 
a 2-year, temporary, declining sur- 
charge on all imports into the United 
States. 

In my view, the imposition of a sur- 
charge would help reduce both the 
Federal budget deficit and the trade 
deficit. If combined with $50 billion in 
other deficit reduction measures, the 
surcharge could yield a total of $80 bil- 
lion or more in deficit reduction 
during fiscal year 1986 and 1987. 

In normal times, I would not be pro- 
posing a surcharge, but, these are not 
normal times. The prospect of a $200 
billion budget deficit and $140 billion 
trade deficits spells disaster for the 
American economy. We need take bold 
action in order to send a strong signal 
and I am hopeful that this proposal 
will be considered in the future. 

The second question we must ask in 
evaluating the budget proposal is 
whether or not the budget reflects 
spending priorities with which we 
agree. In my view, the budget should 
demonstrate support for contined in- 
vestment in community and economic 
development programs, in programs 
which enhance our international com- 
petitiveness, and in programs to im- 
prove economic opportunity and social 
justice for all Americans. In general, 
we need to support programs which 
provide the best return on our public 
investment. 

As we all know, the President’s 
budget would reduce projected deficits 
almost excusively by cutting nonde- 
fense domestic spending. The proposal 
called for deficit reductions totaling 
$50 billion in fiscal year 1986, $234 bil- 
lion over the next 3 fiscal years, and 
$502 billion over the next 5 fiscal 
years. 

This proposal continues to reflect 
the President’s spending priorities, 
providing massive increase in defense 
expenditures—$31.9 billion increase in 
fiscal year 1986—and major domestic 
spending reductions—$43.4 billion cut 
in fiscal year 1986. In addition, the ter- 
mination of almost all major commu- 
nity and economic development pro- 
grams including UDAG’s, EDA, ARC, 
small business loan programs, and gen- 
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eral revenue sharing and major reduc- 
tions in CDBG’s, housing programs 
and community services was proposed. 

Clearly, the President’s proposal was 
excessive and did not recognize the 
need to continue to support these vital 
development programs. 

The Senate Budget does improve 
somewhat on the President’s original 
proposal. The Senate met the test of 
deficit reductions surpassing the Presi- 
dent by saving $56 billion in fiscal year 
1986, $99.9 billion in 1987, and $139.3 
billion in 1988. However, while improv- 
ing on the President’s spending prior- 
ities—in the case of UDAG’s as an 
afterthought—the Senate failed to 
provide the necessary level of support 
for community and economic develop- 
ment program. In addition, the Senate 
by providing an inflation increase for 
defense and limiting social security 
cost-of-living adjustments clearly re- 
flects a different set of priorities. 

Today, we are considering a budget 
resolution put forward by the House 
Budget Committee. This proposal sur- 
passes the $50 billion deficit reduction 
test, saving $56.2 billion in fiscal year 
1986, $82.9 billion in fiscal year 1987, 
and $119.9 billion in fiscal year 1988. 
While the proposed House resolution 
does not match the Senate savings 
dollar for dollar, in my view, the 
spending priorities it reflects compen- 
sate for this difference and make it a 
superior budget blueprint overall. 

First, the House Budget Committee 
voted to continue almost all of the 
programs slated for termination by 
the President and the Senate: These 
programs, including UDAG’s CDB’s 
the Rental Housing Development 
Grant Program, ARC, and EDA would 
be reduced by 10 percent in fiscal year 
1986 under the House plan. These pro- 
grams have brought private sector in- 
vestment and thousands of new jobs 
into economically distressed areas 
around the country, including the 
southern tier of New York and I 
strongly support their retention in the 
budget. 

Second, this proposal recognizes the 
need to support programs which help 
provide economic opportunity for all 
Americans. Specifically, by exempting 
successful Federal programs for low 
income children and families from 
budget cuts, the House recognizes the 
long-term savings that result from the 
development of strong, healthy chil- 
dren and youth into self-sufficient 
productive citizens. This support is 
more important than ever in light of a 
recent report by the Congressional Re- 
search Service and Congressional 
Budget Office which found that 22.2 
percent of the Nation’s children are 
living in poverty. We must not turn 
our backs on these children. Our chil- 
dren are our future. 

Finally, the House Budget Commit- 
tee rejects proposals to limit or elimi- 
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nate cost-of-living adjustments for our 
Nation’s retirees. In addition, it as- 
sumes substantial savings in the Medi- 
care Program, without increasing the 
burden on beneficiaries and provides 
inflation adjustments for essential 
means-tested entitlements. 

Other programs would share the 
burden of reducing Federal spending 
equally through a freeze at the 1985 
level. 

I fully support the House Budget 
Committee resolution and the prior- 
ities it reflects. I am in complete 
agreement with the committee’s deci- 
sion to reject all proposals to achieve 
deficit reduction through an increase 
in taxes as part of the budget resolu- 
tion. While I am supporting the Oakar 
amendment expressing the sense of 
Congress that we should consider a 
corporate minimum tax, I strongly be- 
lieve this should be considered only in 
the context of comprehensive tax 
reform. 

It is critical to the economic future 
of local communities and of the nation 
as a whole that we adopt a deficit re- 
duction plan. The House Budget Com- 
mittee has taken the first step in as- 
suring the continued health of our 
economy and have put forth a propos- 
al which I am proud to support.e 
e Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Chairman, this 
year we face a deficit of over $200 bil- 
lion; a deficit which has increased 
three fold since 1980 and a deficit 
which promises to strangle our econo- 
my and leave a legacy of an additional 
$12,000 tax burden to each of our chil- 
dren. As we consider final passage on a 
budget today, the issue becomes not 
whether to cut Federal spending but 
what to cut and how to reduce the def- 
icit in a manner which is fair and equi- 
table. 

During the last 2 days, we have 
heard debate on five separate budget 
proposals. There is a consensus among 
my colleagues and it is a clear one, 
that deficit reduction is first and fore- 
most on every Member’s mind. As I 
consider the options which have been 
presented, without a doubt the most 
fair is the House Budget Committe’s 
resolution on the fiscal year 1986 
budget. While it contains a number of 
recommendations which may prove 
difficult, it distributes the burden 
justly and achieves reductions in the 
deficit which warrant the most serious 
consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the House 
Budget Committe’s proposal and do so 
for several important reasons. This 
budget plan will reduce the deficit by 
$259 billion over 3 years, including a 
savings of $56 billion in fiscal year 
1986. I believe these savings will gener- 
ate lower interest rates, an expanded 
economy and help the dollar to return 
to levels that promote increased ex- 
ports for American farmers and busi- 
nesses. I am voting for this budget so 
that the 90,000 elderly and disabled 
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Social Security recipients in 18 coun- 
ties of Illinois 19th Congressional Dis- 
trict will not be asked to make 
anymore sacrifices. The Social Securi- 
ty system is now running a surplus 
created by sacrifices asked of the el- 
derly 2 years ago. The trust fund is 
self-financed and does not contribute 
to the deficit and any cuts in Social 

Security will only produce paper sav- 

ings and mask the true nature of the 

deficit. During my campaign, I made a 

promise not to cut benefits to our 

senior citizens and unlike others, I am 
keeping my promise. 

The House Budget Committee pro- 
posal also makes tough decisions to 
freeze and cut many domestic pro- 
grams and it makes realistic decisions 
to curb the wasteful and abusive prac- 
tices in defense by freezing spending. 
Even with this freeze, defense will rise 
an additional $15 billion next year. 
But I will also vote for this budget so 
that the more than 20,000 veterans in 
my district, who have already given so 
much to our country, can continue to 
have the necessary cost-of-living ad- 
justments; so that the elderly who al- 
ready face medical costs three times 
the rate of inflation, will not be asked 
to give up more of their medicare ben- 
efits; so that children will continue to 
receive a nourishing lunch at school 
and farmers will not be saddled with 
yet another crisis; so that local com- 
munities in my district will have the 
continued support of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, urban develop- 
ment action grants, and the Economic 
Development Administration to help 
create jobs and build healthy business- 
es; so that students will have the nec- 
essary aid to pursue a higher educa- 
tion; and so that our national defense 
is held secure. 

There is no doubt that this Congress 
is committed to passing a budget 
which will insure a healthy economy, 
but I urge my colleagues to support 
this budget because it also maintains a 
committment to educating our young, 
providing for our elderly and protect- 
ing our future.e 
@ Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, 
there are certain matters relating to 
the budget resolution that I would like 
to have clarified. An exchange of cor- 
respondence between Chairman GRAY 
and myself achieves this purpose. The 
letters to which I refer follow: 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, DC, May 23, 1985. 

Hon. WILLIAM H. Gray III, 

Chairman, Committee on the Budget, U.S. 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: I am writing you con- 
cerning certain matters involving. the 
Budget Resolution and the programs of the 
Rural Electrification Administration (REA). 

I note that, in the report accompanying 
the Budget Resolution as passed by your 
Committee, the recommendation concerning 
the REA program assumes that lending 
levels will be reduced by $550 million in 
fiscal years 1985 and 1986, $600 million in 
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fiscal year 1987, and $650 million in fiscal 
year 1988. Further, I understand that these 
reductions for fiscal years 1985 and 1986 
apply to the electric portion of the program 
and that telephone loans for the insured, 
guaranteed, and Rural Telephone Bank pro- 
grams for fiscal year 1985 will remain un- 
changed, and for fiscal year 1986 will be 
frozen at the fiscal year 1985 level. 

I would appreciate your confirming that 
the assumptions for lending levels are the 
same as those contained in the Senate- 
passed Budget Resolution and that my un- 
derstanding outlined above is correct. 

It is also my understanding that, in return 
for these budgetary concessions, the Admin- 
istration has agreed to withdraw its attack 
on the REA electric and telephone pro- 
grams by removing assumptions from the 
Budget Resolution that REA will be phased 
out or that program interest rates will be 
raised. I understand further, that the Ad- 
ministration has agreed to withhold final 
approval of any proposed rules for making 
administrative changes in either the electric 
or telephone programs which would restrict 
the ability of borrowers to obtain loan funds 
until the Congressional committees of juris- 
diction have had a full opportunity for 
review, oversight, and comment in the proc- 
ess. Could you please confirm that these un- 
derstandings are correct. 

I would emphasize that these matters are 
of great importance, since we are accepting 
these assumptions as part of our budget de- 
liberations and recommendations concern- 
ing the REA program. I would go further 
and put those administering the REA pro- 
gram on notice that reference to the Con- 
gressional committees of jurisdiction in- 
cludes consultation with the appropriate 
committees of the House of Representatives 
as well as those of the Senate, and that we 
in the House expect to be kept fully in- 
formed concerning the administration of 
this important program and any proposed 
changes in either its electric or telephone 
aspects. 

I much appreciate your consideration in 
this matter. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
E (KIKA) DE LA GARZA, 
Chairman, 

Hon. E DE LA Garza, 

Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, U.S. 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Thank you for your 
letter regarding the House Budget Commit- 
tee Budget Resolution’s assumptions regard- 
ing REA credit programs. 

The Budget Resolution’s assumptions re- 
garding REA programs are identical to 
those made by the Senate, I also understand 
that the Senate had worked out an under- 
standing with the Administration and the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation in which the Administration had 
agreed to support the Senate’s deletion of 
all previous Budget Resolution references to 
assumptions concerning phase-out of REA 
programs, or interest rate increases. 

Of course I expect that the Administra- 
tion should discuss any of their proposed 
changes concerning REA programs with the 
House Agriculture Committee, and that 
such proposed changes will be reviewed 
carefully by your Committee before their 
implementation. 
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I hope this information is useful to you. 
Sincerely, 
WILLIAM H. Gray III, 
Chairman.@ 
@ Mr. BONKER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today to express my strong support for 
the House Concurrent Resolution 152, 
the fiscal year 1986 budget resolution 
as reported by the House Budget Com- 
mittee. I would also like to applaud 
Chairman BILL Gray, for his excellent 
work in meeting a most difficult task. 
In my estimation, House Concurrent 
Resolution 152 is an achievement that 
commends the chairman and the 
Budget Committee for a masterful job 
in finding a consensus for the majori- 
ty; one that we can support and be 
proud of. 

Mr. Chairman, I must say the debate 
we are presently engaged in has an in- 
escapable deja vu quality to it. Four 
years ago, I recall President Reagan 
and his legislative spokesmen urging 
Congress to set a new course away 
from the hackneyed policies tax and 
spend, toward a policy of supply side 
economics. A policy, he promised, that 
would revolutionize the economy and 
get the Government off the back of its 
citizens. Unbounded economic prosper- 
ity would be restored to the country. 
Records would be set. 

One record-setting recession and 
four record-setting deficits later, the 
President is once again imploring Con- 
gress to adopt a budget that, if en- 
acted, would have a profoundly nega- 
tive impact upon our economy and the 
well-being of our people. It is my hope 
this year, however, that Congress has 


learned enough from the painful les- 
sons of the past 4 years to reject the 
President’s plea. Because our country, 
our people cannot bear the continued 
perpetuation of policies so blatantly 


self-serving and wrong, so wasteful 
and unfair, that they have placed our 
Nation in a budgetary crisis of unpar- 
alleled dimension. To support a 
change in these policies is not only 
logical, but essential. 

Mr. Chairman, the budget proposal 
before us recognizes that the Federal 
Government’s expenditures on its re- 
sources, structures, and most impor- 
tantly, its citizens, are not simple luxu- 
ries, but invaluable investments in our 
Nation’s quality of life. Instead of ac- 
knowledging this fact, this free- 
market, laissez-faire Government is 
now spending billions of tax dollars 
subsidizing nontax paying corpora- 
tions and the tax shelters of its well- 
heeled constituents. The concept that 
opening doors to educational opportu- 
nities, job training, and community 
service enriches the Nation as a whole 
appears to be beyond their compre- 
hension. This is a tragedy because the 
opportunity for a rewarding quality of 
life should be available to all Ameri- 
cans, not just the privileged few who 
already enjoy it. 

The priorities of the House Budget 
Committee’s fiscal year 1986 budget 
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speak to our Nation’s quality of life 
and seek to keep open those doors of 
opportunity. This budget acknowl- 
edges that America’s present and 
future success is inextricably linked to 
policies that preserve opportunities, 
and reward intelligence, creativity, and 
compassion. The President’s budget 
would slam the door on such opportu- 
nities. It would also penalize the poor, 
the weak, and the elderly at the ex- 
pense of the corporate interests that 
curry favor with this administration. 
Administration supporters unfortu- 
nately appear willing to sacrifice the 
elderly’s Medicare concerns while 
maintaining tobacco price support pro- 
grams and wasteful spending on ill- 
conceived weapons systems. 

To those who charge that the major- 
ity’s budget proposal is an abdication 
to debt, or say it takes away from de- 
fense, or represents poor fiscal policy, 
I suggest that the reverse is true. The 
Gray budget is responsible, fair, and 
balanced. It is an excellent alternative 
measure to the President’s budget pro- 
posal and the Senate proposal which 
passed last week. Most people in this 
country are well aware of the fact our 
present deficit dilemma did not just 
magically appear in 1980 with the 
defeat of President Carter. The 1981 
supply-side policy introduced by this 
administration was the catalyst that 
actually doubled the defense budget in 
4 years, doubled the national debt over 
the same period, and lost $300 billion a 
year through corporate tax giveaways. 
More frighteningly, these policies now 
threaten the financial future of our 
country. 


Mr. Chairman, in my. congressional 
district today, there is depression level 
unemployment in at least five coun- 
ties. The fishing industry is in serious 
decline, loggers are out of work be- 
cause of the high dollar and subsidized 
Canadian imports, longstanding mills 
are shut down or have sharply cur- 
tailed production. Despite these condi- 
tions, the President’s budget would cut 
job training funds for our dislocated 
workers, terminate Federal funding 
for Columbia River hatcheries, and 
double Bonneville Power rates—there- 
by destroying the Pacific Northwest's 
aluminum industry. Aside from ques- 
tions of fairness and compassion, what 
is the point of terminating programs 
that more than pay for themselves, 
that conserve and perpetuate valuable 
natural resources, that allow our 
people to put themselves back to 
work? 

At a time of record trade deficits, 
this administration would eliminate 
the only truly effective trade program 
in our country’s arsenal—the Export- 
Import Bank. At a time when unem- 
ployment is hovering at 7.5 percent 
nationally and 10 percent in Washing- 
ton State, the President would termi- 
nate Federal supplemental compensa- 
tion, follow this action by cutting the 
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Job Training Partnership Act, and 
then tell the unemployed to take ad- 
vantage of his administration’s won- 
derful job training programs. For the 
life of me, the logic of this budget ap- 
proach defies explanation. 

Budget deficits can be reduced with 
equity, intelligence, and creativity as 
reflected in the Gray budget. The 
American people, I believe, are pre- 
pared to support what this House will 
later pass today. This proposal makes 
good sense, is good policy, and looks 
out for the welfare of all Americans, 
not just those who grow tobacco or 
invest in tax shelters. Sacrifice is 
shared among many, not targeted at 
our most vulnerable few. I trust that 
this priority is shared by the majority 
of my colleagues in the House.e 
è Mr. FOGLIETTA. Mr. Chairman, 
preserving our national defense is per- 
haps the most important task of the 
Congress. During the past 5 years we 
have spent extraordinary sums of 
money to rebuild our military forces, 
to replenish our weapons bins, and to 
recruit and train capable military per- 
sonnel. In terms of readiness and sus- 
tainability we are far ahead of where 
we were in 1980. 

However, serious inefficiencies in the 
way the money we have appropriated 
for defense has been spent have 
gotten us far less for our defense dol- 
lars than it should have. While im- 
provements are being made through 
the efforts of DOD and the Congress 
in the procurement, billing, and spare 
parts purchasing processes, there is a 
long way to go before we get a fair 
return on our investment. Recent rev- 
elations about what many major de- 
fense contractors feel to be justifiable 
items to bill to the Federal Govern- 
ment—paper airplane contests, public 
relations campaigns to clean up a con- 
tractors image, thousand dollar screw- 
drivers to name a few—indicate that 
the Department of Defense, the Con- 
gress, and the taxpayer have been 
ripped off in the name of defense. 
This has got to change. 


Obviously we cannot stand down 
from our commitment to a military 
trained and equipped to defend this 
Nation from attack. The funding level 
we ultimately approve for defense for 
fiscal year 1986 must reflect this. De- 
spite the difficulties I have mentioned, 
I firmly believe we have reached a 
crossroads where we can stop priming 
the pump on DOD spending. A steady 
rate of funding, coupled with proper 
prioritizing for readiness and sustain- 
ability, will maintain our national se- 
curity, and still allow us to begin to 
deal with the Federal deficit. 

Defense spending over the past 5 
years has demonstrated how much we 
can funnel into defense before sur- 
pluses develop. Reduced inflation has 
similarly reduced defense spending. As 
the chairman has noted, the Armed 
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Services Committee, on which I sit, 
has found between $8 and $9 billion in 
unspent funds left over from prior 
year appropriations. That money is 
available for fiscal year 1986 use, and 
will more than compensate for the re- 
ductions recommended by the Budget 
Committee from the Pentagon’s re- 
quest. As the Members of this body 
know, Secretary Weinberger also re- 
ported last week a previously unac- 
counted for balance of $4 billion in the 
Pentagon’s coffers. 

The Congress must guard against a 
reckless cut in any program function, 
including defense, in its efforts to 
reduce the deficit and bring in a fiscal- 
ly responsible budget. At the same 
time, it must also make proper and 
needed reductions where they can be 
found. The Budget Committee has 
done this, particularly in the defense 
field. This is a reasonable compromise, 
and should be supported.e 
@ Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to lend my full support to the House 
Budget Committee budget resolution 
for fiscal year 1986. It seems that our 
decision to support this resolution 
should be based on two considerations. 
One, it significantly reduces our dan- 
gerous and debilitating deficit. Two, it 
promotes a long overdue fairness in 
the way sacrifices must be made to 
lower the deficit. 

What is not in issue today is that we 
are not really dealing so much with a 
budget proposal as we are a deficit re- 
duction proposal. The Federal deficit 
is a national disaster and an interna- 
tional economic nemesis. It must be 
lowered and it must be significantly 
reduced in this coming fiscal year. 
What is also not in issue is the fact 
that there are only two ways to reduce 
the deficit—either reduce spending or 
increase revenues. The budget before 
us specifically provides for reductions 
in spending and with the adoption of 
the Oakar amendment would place 
itself in support of a minimum tax 
which would have great potential to 
raise new revenues. since it would be 
earmarked to reduce the deficit. 

The House budget resolution if 
adopted as reported would produce 
deficit reductions totaling $56 billion 
in fiscal year 1986 and $259 billion 
over the 3-year period ending in fiscal 
year 1988. It accomplishes this 
through no real gimmicks rather by 
the imposition of a basic 1-year, 
across-the-board freeze in spending, in- 
cluding defense and many domestic 
programs. 

However, what distinguishes this 
budget from the one adopted by the 
other body are its priorities. From the 
very outset of this year’s budget proc- 
ess we have been presented with very 
stark contrasts in how to make budget 
policy. The term “freeze” seemed to 
appear in everyone’s plan, but you 
could not develop a uniform or stand- 
ardized definition of what a freeze 
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would involve. The President’s original 
budget, which happily was rejected in 
its entirety, proposed what was called 
a freeze plus which was to freeze a 
select number of programs—add signif- 
icant sums for defense and then out- 
rightly eliminate scores of important 
programs needed by millions of Ameri- 
cans. 

The next step came with the so- 
called rose garden budget which pur- 
ported another approach to budgeting, 
using the guise of a freeze plus again. 
Here again, we saw the same disjoint- 
ed priorities with one additional dis- 
tortion—a 2-percent limitation on cost- 
of-living increases for senior citizens 
on Social Security. 

The next and last step up until con- 
sideration of our own budget proposal 
was the adoption of the Senate budget 
resolution which among other features 
called for the elimination entirely of 
the 1986 cost-of-living increase for sen- 
iors on Social Security. 

I urge our adoption of the Budget 
Committee resolution and our alle- 
giance to it throughout the conference 
with the Senate. It is a fairer ap- 
proach which actually achieves a 
better deficit reduction plan than any- 
thing else developed thus far. 

I support this budget because it hon- 
estly calls for a freeze on new budget 
authority for national defense for 
fiscal year 1986. That is not only fair, 
it is sensible. 

It is high time that the defense 
budget received the same scrutiny that 
has been directed at far smaller—and 
far less wasteful social programs by 
this administration. No one who advo- 
cates for a freeze in defense spending 
is suggesting that we jeopardize our 
national security doing so. In fact we 
can freeze our defense spending and 
not run the risk of anything but build- 
ing a healthier economy through low- 
ering the deficit. All one has to do is 
spend some time reading their constit- 
uent mail to realize the fervor with 
which people across our Nation want 
to see defense spending brought in 
line with the economic realities of the 
day. The House budget resolution does 
this. 

I wish to especially commend the 
Budget Committee for holding firm 
and providing for the full cost-of-living 
increase for Social Security recipients 
to be paid in January 1986. I have 
been strongly opposed to any and all 
efforts to either freeze the COLA or 
provide a diet COLA for seniors at a 
rate below inflation. It is unjust for us 
to link deficit reduction with revisions 
in the Social Security COLA. The fact 
is we asked for and ultimately extract- 
ed major sacrifices from our senior 
citizens on Social Security just 2 years 
ago when we passed the Social Securi- 
ty Reform Act of 1983. Most substan- 
tial of these was the 6-month delay in 
the cost-of-living adjustment for re- 
cipients. The tradeoff was supposed to 
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be a solvent Social Security trust fund. 
The fact is that the system is sound 
yet in the interest of deficit reduc- 
tion—which is outside the scope of the 
Social Security System, seniors were 
asked to sacrifice again. Wisely and 
compassionately the House budget re- 
jected any attempt to go back on our 
word and has allotted the full COLA 
for the year. 

There are a number of other impor- 
tant provisions contained in this reso- 
lution which I fully support. These in- 
clude retention of the Small Business 
Administration and the Urban Devel- 
opment Action Grant Programs, both 
of immense importance to this Nation. 

As a senior member of the House 
Education and Labor Committee, I am 
pleased that the resolution will be pro- 
viding full funding for programs such 
as education for all handicapped chil- 
dren, and aid to college students in- 
cluding Pell grants. I had been vehe- 
mently opposed to any attempts to 
limit eligibility for higher education 
student assistance programs and felt it 
to be a most unwise mortgaging of our 
Nation’s future. 

As a member of the House Select 
Committee on Aging, in addition to 
the Social Security provisions, I also 
wish to indicate my strong support for 
this resolution’s rejection of most of 
the efforts to increase out-of-pocket 
expenditures for Medicare benefici- 
aries. These expenditures have sky- 
rocketed over the past years to the 
point that elderly people under Medi- 
care pay a higher percentage of their 
income in out-of-pocket health costs 
than before Medicare was established. 
I also salute the resolution providing 
for a freeze and not cuts in programs 
and services provided by the Older 
Americans Act. 

I strongly support the approach em- 
bodied in this resolution and believe it 
provides the blueprint for a meaning- 
ful deficit reduction plan which does 
not ask too much of any one group but 
asks something from everyone. While 
we do have some positive economic 
signs and trends on the horizon, the 
deficit problem looms large on our list 
of future economic hazards; and we 
must come to grips with it now. The 
House budget resolution will do so and 
I urge its adoption.e 
èe Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to express my intention to vote 
against House Concurrent Resolution 
152, the budget resolution submitted 
by the House Budget Committee, be- 
cause while it is considerably better 
than the Senate/White House propos- 
al, it fails to recognize that we cannot 
continue to cut domestic spending and 
at the same time allow defense contin- 
ued growth. 

Yesterday, I cast my vote in support 
of the Congressional Black Caucus 
constructive alternative budget. That 
budget proposal was by far the best of 
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all of those that we have considered 
this week. It was a far-reaching reform 
proposal that sought to reverse Presi- 
dent Reagan’s budget policies rather 
than freeze them in place as the 
House Budget Committee’s proposal 
seeks to do. 

I commend my colleague, Budget 
Committee Chairman BILL Gray, for 
the hard work he put into developing 
his budget resolution. It reflects an 
earnest attempt to deal with the tough 
problems caused by our $200 billion 
deficit. However, the approach taken 
is not one that in good conscience I 
can support. 

By limiting increases in domestic 
spending to just half the rate of infla- 
tion, what will result is clearly a fur- 
ther erosion of the domestic programs 
that are essential to preserving the 
present quality of life for disadvan- 
taged and working people in both 
urban and rural America. These pro- 
grams have already endured 4 years of 
cuts while at the same time our spend- 
ing for defense has nearly doubled. 
This is not fair and the trend must be 
reversed. 

Mr. Chairman, the budget of our 
Federal Government is more than just 
a document comprised of numbers. It 
is a document which expresses our Na- 
tion’s priorities. And while I believe 
that the defense of America is one of 
our foremost priorities, I also believe 
that jobs and economic justice are 
equally important to the strength and 
vitality of this Nation. 

I do not believe that our citizens 
should be made to sacrifice any more 
in order to pay the cost of maintaining 
a bloated Military Establishment. The 
Budget Committee’s proposal does far 
too little to provide some relief from 
this situation and for that reason I 
have decided to reject it. 

The economic policies of the Reagan 
administration have caused approxi- 
mately 4 million more people to fall 
below the poverty line since the Presi- 
dent took office in 1981, increasing the 
total number to approximately 36 mil- 
lion. That figure includes 22.2 percent 
of the Nation’s children and 14.1 per- 
cent of our senior citizens. How many 
more must we see fall into poverty 
before this Government acts to reverse 
this trend? 

This past April, I participated in 
hearings before the Detroit City Coun- 
cil on the impact of additional Federal 
budget cuts. There I discussed the 
effect that the elimination of the gen- 
eral revenue sharing program, an 
action proposed in the House Budget 
Committee’s resolution, would have on 
the city and the State of Michigan. In 
fiscal year 1986, this proposal would 
cut the program by 25 percent, causing 
Detroit to lose $9 million and the 
State as a whole about $47 million. In 
fiscal year 1987, when revenue sharing 
would be ended, Detroit would lose $35 


million and Michigan over $190 mil- 
lion. 

This program elimination would 
have a devastating effect on my com- 
munity which has already suffered too 
much as the result of Reagan’s mis- 
guided economic policies. For me to 
support a budget proposal containing 
such a provision, even one put forth 
by my own party, would mean to break 
faith with my constituents and lead 
them down the road to further misery. 
I cannot do it. I will not do it. I ask my 
colleagues to join me in voting this 
budget resolution down.@ 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. MoAKLEY, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consid- 
eration the concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 152) revising the congres- 
sional budget for the U.S. Government 
for the fiscal year 1986 and setting 
forth the congressional budget for the 
U.S. Government for the fiscal years 
1986, 1987, and 1988, pursuant to 
House Resolution 177, he reported the 
concurrent resolution back to the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gray]. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GRAY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, pursuant to section 305(a)(6) 
of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gray of Penn- 
sylvania: On page 3, line 17 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Fiscal Year 1985: $941,650,000,000.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gray]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the concurrent resolution, as amend- 
ed. 
The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 258, nays 
170, not voting 6, as follows: 

[Rol] No. 131] 


Boggs 
Boland 
Boner (TN) 
Bonior (MI) 
Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Breaux 
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Brooks 
Brown (CA) 
Broyhill 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton (CA) 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Carper 
Chappell 
Clay 

Clinger 
Coelho 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 
Conte 
Cooper 
Coughlin 
Coyne 
Darden 
Daschle 
Davis 

de la Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan (ND) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 

Early 
Eckart (OH) 


Edgar 
Edwards (CA) 
Emerson 
Erdreich 
Evans (IL) 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Feighan 
Flippo 
Florio 
Foglietta 
Foley 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Fowler 
Frank 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Glickman 
Gordon 
Gray (IL) 
Gray (PA) 
Green 
Guarini 
Hall (OH) 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hayes 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hertel 


Applegate 


Burton (IN) 
Callahan 


Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Jacobs 
Jenkins 
Johnson 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kastenmeier 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kleczka 
Kostmayer 
LaFalce 
Lantos 
Leath (TX) 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 
Levin (MID 
Levine (CA) 
Lipinski 
Lloyd 

Long 

Lowry (WA) 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lundine 
MacKay 
Manton 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 


Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moody 

Moore 
Morrison (CT) 
Morrison (WA) 


Chandler 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Coats 

Cobey 

Coble 
Coleman (MO) 
Combest 
Conyers 
Courter 
Craig 

Crane 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
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Pickle 
Price 
Quillen 


Rostenkowski 
Rowland (CT) 
Rowland (GA) 


Slattery 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (1A) 
Smith (NJ) 
Solarz 
Spratt 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 


Young (MO) 


Daub 

DeLay 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
DioGuardi 
Dornan (CA) 
Dreier 

Eckert (NY) 
Edwards (OK) 
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Gaydos 
Gekas 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gregg 
Grotberg 
Gunderson 
Hall, Ralph 
Hansen 
Hartnett 
Hendon 
Henry 
Hiler 
Hillis 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Hunter 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Kanjorski 


Madigan 
Marlenee 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NY) 
McCain 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McDade 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McKernan 
MeMillan 
Michel 
Miller (OH) 
Miller (WA) 
Molinari 
Monson 
Moorhead 
Myers 
Nelson 
Nielson 
O'Brien 
Oxley 
Packard 
Parris 
Pashayan 
Penny 
Petri 
Porter 
Pursell 

Ray 

Regula 
Ridge 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Roemer 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rudd 
Saxton 


NOT VOTING—6 


Gradison Hyde 
Hall, Sam Seiberling 
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So the concurrent resolution, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Concurrent resolution revising the 
congressional budget for the United 
States Government for the fiscal year 
1985 and setting forth the congression- 
al budget for the United States Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal years 1986, 
1987, and 1988.” 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative 
days in which to revise and extend 
their remarks, and to include extrane- 
ous matter, on the concurrent resolu- 
tion, House Concurrent Resolution 
152. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the 
Senate concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 32) setting forth the congression- 
al budget for the U.S. Government for 
the fiscal years 1986, 1987, and 1988 
and revising the congressional budget 
for the U.S. Government for the fiscal 
year 1985, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the 
Senate concurrent resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 


Schaefer 
Schneider 
Schuette 
Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Skeen 
Slaughter 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NH) 
Smith, Denny 
Smith, Robert 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Strang 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swindall 
Tauke 
Thomas (CA) 
Vander Jagt 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Whitehurst 
Whittaker 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Yatron 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Zschau 


Lewis (FL) 
Lightfoot 
Livingston 
Loeffler 
Lott 

Lowery (CA) 
Lungren 
Mack 


Crockett 
Fish 
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There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate concur- 
rent resolution, as follows: 
S. Con. REs. 32 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
hereby determines and declares that the 
concurrent resolution on the budget for 
fiscal year 1985 is revised and replaced, the 
first concurrent resolution on the budget 
for fiscal year 1986 is established, and the 
appropriate budgetary levels for fiscal years 
1987 and 1988 are set forth. 

(a) The following budgetary levels are ap- 
propriate for the fiscal years beginning on 
October 1, 1984, October 1, 1985, October 1, 
1986, and October 1, 1987: 

(1) The recommended levels of Federal 
revenues are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $736,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $793,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $866,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $955,900,000,000. 
and the amounts by which the aggregate 
levels of Federal revenues should be in- 
creased are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: $900,000,000, 

Fiscal year 1987: $2,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $3,400,000,000. 
and the amounts for Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act revenues for hospital in- 
surance within the recommended levels of 
Federal revenues are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $44,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $51,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987; $56,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $61,300,000,000. 
and the amounts for Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act revenues for old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance within the 
recommended levels of Federal revenues are 
as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $186,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $200,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $216,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $248,300,000,000. 

(2) The appropriate levels of total new 
budget authority are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $1,055,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $1,069,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,132,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $1,212,900,000,000. 

(3) The appropriate levels of total budget 
outlays are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $949,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $965,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,011,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $1,060,200,000,000. 

(4) The amounts of the deficits in the 
budget which are appropriate in the light of 
economic conditions and all other relevant 
factors are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $212,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $171,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $144,800,000,000, 

Fiscal year 1988; $104,300,000,000. 

(5) The appropriate levels of the public 
debt are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $1,849,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $2,086,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $2,312,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $2,525,200,000,000. 
and the amounts by which the statutory 
limits on such debt should be accordingly 
increased are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $25,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $237,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $226,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $212,600,000,000. 

(6) The appropriate levels of total Federal 
credit activity for the fiscal years beginning 
on October 1, 1984, October 1, 1985, October 
1, 1986, and October 1, 1987, are as follows: 
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Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New direct 
$52,700,000,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $68,950,000,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New direct 
$30,250,000,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $77,000,000,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New direct 
$27,600,000,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $81,500,000,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New direct 
$26,800,000,000. 

(B) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $86,000,000,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,200,000,000. 

(b) The Congress hereby determines and 
declares the appropriate levels of budget au- 
thority and budget outlays, and the appro- 
priate levels of new direct loan obligations, 
new primary loan guarantee commitments, 
and new secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments for fiscal years 1985 through 1988 for 
each major functional category are: 

(1) National Defense (050): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$292,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $252,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$302,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $273,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$323,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $292;100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$346,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $313,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(2) International Affairs (150): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $25,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $18,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$11,500,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $10,300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 


loan obligations, 
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(A) New budget authority, $21,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $17,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$8,200,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $12,300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $20,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $17,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$7,800,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $12,300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $20,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $16,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$7,900,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $12,300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,100,000,000, 

(B) Outlays, $8,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $9,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $9,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0, 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(4) Energy (270): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $1,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,700,000,000, 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $4,100,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0, 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,700,000,000. 
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(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,600,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $600,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $13,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(6) Agriculture (350): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $24,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $21,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$13,800,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $5,700,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $17,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $14,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $9,000,000,000, 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $17,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $15,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$10,200,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $9,000,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $17,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$9,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $9,000,000,000. 
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(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$6,500,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $27,000,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $3,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$4,200,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $28,400,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,300,000,000. 

(C) -New direct loan 
$4,200,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $30,100,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$4,500,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $31,900,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,200,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $29,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$200,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. ` 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,800,000,000. 
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(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,200,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(10) Education, Training, 
and Social Services (500): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $31,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $30,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $8,700,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $30,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $30,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $9,000,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $30,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $29,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $9,400,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $31,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $30,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $9,600,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(11) Health (550): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $33,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $33,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct,Joan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $35,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $35,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $200,000,000. 
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(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $38,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $37,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $40,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $40,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(12) Medical Insurance (570): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $71,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $65,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $81,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $68,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $91,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $74,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $94,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $82,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(13) Income Security (600): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$162,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $128,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$155,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $116,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $1,800,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$164,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $120,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $2,300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$173,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $125,700,000,000. 
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(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $1,800,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(14) Social Security (650): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$195,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $189,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$207,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $194,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$225,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $205,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$266,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $220,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(15) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $16,800,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $26,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $15,300,000,000. 

(ŒE) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $26,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,200,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $17,400,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,200,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $20,100,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(16) Administration of Justice (750): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 
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(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(17) General Government (800): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,200,000,000, 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(18) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,400,000,000. 

(C) Ney direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $2,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $3,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 
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(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $2,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(19) Net Interest (900): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$129,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $129,700,000,000. 

(C)-New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$142,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $142,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$152,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $152,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 
` (D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$153,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $153,900,000,000, 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(20) Allowances (920): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
—$1,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$1,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
—$1,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$1,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, —$600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(21) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950): 
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Fiscal year 1985: 
(A) New 
—$32,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$32,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
—$35,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$35,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
—$37,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$3'7,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0, 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
—$41,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$41,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

RECONCILIATION 

Sec. 2. (a) Not later than June 30, 1985, 
the committees named in subsections (b) 
through (bb) of this section shall submit 
their recommendations to the Committees 
on the Budget of their respective Houses. 
After receiving those recommendations, the 
Committees on the Budget shall report to 
the House and Senate a reconciliation bill 
or resolution or both carrying out all such 
recommendations without any substantive 
revision. 
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(b) The Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry shall report (1) 
changes in laws within its jurisdiction which 
provide spending authority as defined in 
section 401(c)(2C) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority and outlays, (2) changes in 
laws within its jurisdiction other than those 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c2)(C) of the Act, sufficient 
to achieve savings in budget authority and 
outlays, or (3) any combination thereof, as 
follows: $3,577,000,000 in budget authority 
and $3,860,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1986, $3,280,000,000 in budget authority and 
$5,097,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987, 
and $3,571,000,000 in budget authority and 
$8,689,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 

(c) The Senate Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices shall report changes in laws within its 
jurisdiction which provide spending author- 
ity as defined in section 401(cX2XC) of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974, sufficient 
to achieve savings of $0 in budget authority 
and $539,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1986, $0 in budget authority and 
$942,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987, 
and $0 in budget authority and 
$1,073,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 

(d) The Senate Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs shall report (1) 
changes in laws within its jurisdiction which 
provide spending authority as defined in 
section 401(c)(2)(C) of the Congressional 
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Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority and outlays, (2) changes in 
laws within its jurisdiction other than those 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2)(C) of the Act, sufficient 
to achieve savings in budget authority and 
outlays, or (3) any combination thereof, as 
follows: $8,895,000,000 in budget. authority 
and $3,959,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1986, $9,638,000,000 in budget authority and 
$5,937,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987, 
and $10,905,000,000 in budget authority and 
$7,055,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 
(e) The Senate Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation shall report (1) 
changes in laws within its jurisdiction which 
provide spending authority as defined in 
section 401(c)(2C) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority and outlays, (2) changes in 
laws within its jurisdiction other than those 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2)C) of the Act, sufficient 
to achieve savings in budget authority and 
outlays, or (3) any combination thereof, as 
follows: $2,006,000,000 in budget authority 
and $1,679,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1986, $781,000,000 in budget authority and 
$471,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987, 
and $987,000,000 in budget authority and 
$706,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 
(f) The Senate Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources shall report (1) changes 
in laws within its jurisdiction which provide 
spending authority as defined in section 
401(cX2XC) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce budget au- 
thority and outlays, (2) changes in laws 
within its jurisdiction other than those 


which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2)(C) of the Act, sufficient 
to achieve savings in budget authority and 
outlays, or (3) any combination thereof, as 
follows: $3,014,000,000 in budget authority 
and $2,265,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 


1986, $2,836,000,000 in budget authority and 
$2,666,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987, 
and $2,847,000,000 in budget authority and 
$2,925,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 

(g) The Senate Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works shall report (1) 
changes in laws within its jurisdiction which 
provide spending authority as defined in 
section 401(c)(2)(C) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority and outlays, (2) changes in 
laws within its jurisdiction other than those 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2(C) of the Act, sufficient 
to achieve savings in budget authority and 
outlays, or (3) any combination thereof, as 
follows: $723,000,000 in budget authority 
and $310,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1986, $1,221,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,393,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987, 
and $1,738,000,000 in budget authority and 
$2,066,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 

(h) The Senate Committee on Finance 
shall report (1) changes in laws within its 
jurisdiction which provide spending author- 
ity as defined in section 401(c)(2(C) of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974, sufficient 
to reduce budget authority and outlays, (2) 
changes in laws within its jurisdiction other 
than those which provide spending author- 
ity as defined in section 401(c)(2)(C) of the 
Act, sufficient to achieve savings in budget 
authority and outlays, or (3) any combina- 
tion thereof, as follows: $0 in budget author- 
ity and $10,847,000,000 in outlays in fiscal 
year 1986, $0 in budget authority and 
$18,608,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1987, and $0 in budget authority and 
$22,429,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1988. 
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(i) The Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations shall report (1) changes in laws 
within its jurisdiction which provide spend- 
ing authority as defined in section 
401(cX2XC) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce budget au- 
thority and outlays, (2) changes in laws 
within its jurisdiction other than those 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2)(C) of the Act, sufficient 
to achieve savings in budget authority and 
outlays, or (3) any combination thereof, as 
follows: $192,000,000 in budget authority 
and $47,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1986, $275,000,000 in budget authority and 
$109,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987, 
and $282,000,000 in budget authority and 
$140,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 

(j) The Senate Committee on Governmen- 
tal Affairs shall report (1) changes in laws 
within its jurisdiction which provide spend- 
ing authority as defined in section 
401(cX2XC) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974, (2) changes in laws within its 
jurisdiction other than those which provide 
spending authority as defined in section 
401(c)(2)(C) of the Act, or (3) any combina- 
tion thereof, sufficient to achieve increases 
in contributions and savings in budget au- 
thority and outlays as follows: $375,000,000 
in contributions, $0 in budget authority and 
$3,654,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1986, 
$1,325,000,000 in contributions, $0 in budget 
authority and $7,651,000,000 in outlays in 
fiscal year 1987, and $1,370,000,000 in contri- 
butions, $0 in budget authority and 
$8,889,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 

(k) The Senate Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources shall report (1) changes 
in laws within its jurisdiction which provide 
spending authority as defined in section 
401(c)(2)(C) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce budget au- 
thority and outlays, (2) changes in laws 
within its jurisdiction other than those 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2)(C) of the Act, sufficient 
to achieve savings in budget authority and 
outlays, or (3) any combination thereof, as 
follows: $1,380,000,000 in budget authority 
and $668,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1986, $1,808,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,687,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987, 
and $2,130,000,000 in budget authority and 
$2,242,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 

(1) The Senate Committee on Small Busi- 
ness shall report (1) changes in laws within 
its jurisdiction which provide spending au- 
thority as defined in section 401(c)(2)(C) of 
the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, suffi- 
cient to reduce budget authority and out- 
lays, (2) changes in laws within its jurisdic- 
tion other than those which provide spend- 
ing authority as defined in section 
401(c)(2)(C) of the Act, sufficient to achieve 
savings in budget authority and outlays, or 
(3) any combination thereof, as follows: 
$460,000,000 in budget authority and 
$504,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1986, 
$629,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,028,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987, 
and $1,117,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,044,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 

(m) The Senate Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs shall report (1) changes in laws 
within its jurisdiction which provide spend- 
ing authority as defined in section 
401(cX2XC) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce budget au- 
thority and outlays, (2) changes in laws 
within its jurisdiction other than those 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2(C) of the Act, sufficient 
to achieve savings in budget authority and 
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outlays, or (3) any combination thereof, as 
follows: $1,076,000,000 in budget authority 
and $986,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1986, $1,344,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,534,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987, 
and $1,457,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,741,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 
(n) The Senate Select Committee on 
Indian Affairs shall report (1) changes in 
laws within its jurisdiction which provide 
spending authority as defined in section 
401(cX2XC) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce budget au- 
thority and outlays, (2) changes in laws 
within its jurisdiction other than those 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2)(C) of the Act, sufficient 
to achieve savings in budget authority and 
outlays, or (3) any combination thereof, as 
follows: $148,000,000 in budget authority 
and $61,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1986, $153,000,000 in budget authority and 
$116,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987, 
and $159,000,000 in budget authority and 
$137,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 
(o) The Senate Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources, pursuant to subsection 
(f), and the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition and Forestry, pursuant to 
subsection (b), shall review (1) changes in 
laws within their jurisdiction which provide 
spending authority as defined in section 
401(cX2XC) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce budget au- 
thority and outlays, (2) changes in laws 
within their jurisdiction other than those 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2)(C) of the Act, sufficient 
to achieve savings in budget authority and 
outlays, or (3) any combination thereof, as 
follows: $52,000,000 in budget authority and 
$12,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1986, 
$113,000,000 in budget authority and 
$86,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and $127,000,000 in budget authority and 
$111,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 
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(p) The House Committee on Agriculture 
shall report (1) changes in laws within its 
jurisdiction which provide spending author- 
ity as defined in section 401(c)(2)(C) of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974, sufficient 
to reduce budget authority and outlays, (2) 
changes in laws within its jurisdiction other 
than those which provide spending author- 
ity as defined in section 401(c)(2)(C) of the 
Act, sufficient to achieve savings in budget 
authority and outlays, or (3) any combina- 
tion thereof, as follows: $3,577,000,000 in 
budget authority and $3,860,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1986, $3,280,000,000 in 
budget authority and $5,097,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1987, and $3,571,000,000 in 
budget authority and $8,689,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988. 

(q) The House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices shall report changes in laws within its 
jurisdiction which provide spending author- 
ity as defined in section 401(cX2XC) of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974, sufficient 
to achieve savings of $0 in budget authority 
and $539,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1986, $0 in budget authority and 
$942,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987, 
and $0 in budget authority and 
$1,073,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 

(r) The House Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs shall report (1) 
changes in laws within its jurisdiction which 
provide spending authority as defined in 
section 401(cX2XC) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority and outlays, (2) changes in 
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laws within its jurisdiction other than those 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2C) of the Act, sufficient 
to achieve savings in budget authority and 
outlays, or (3) any combination thereof, as 
follows: $7,932,000,000 in budget authority 
and $3,774,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1986, $8,490,000,000 in budget authority and 
$5,508,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987, 
and $9,125,000,000 in budget authority and 
$6,303,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 

(s) The House Committee on Education 
and Labor shall report (1) changes in laws 
within its jurisdiction which provide spend- 
ing authority as defined in section 
401(cX2XC) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce budget au- 
thority and outlays, (2) changes in laws 
within its jurisdiction other than those 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2)(C) of the Act, sufficient 
to achieve savings in budget authority and 
outlays, or (3) any combination thereof, as 
follows: $1,137,000,000 in budget authority 
and $821,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1986, $1,553,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,784,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987, 
and $1,861,000,000 in budget authority and 
$2,298,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 

(t) The House Committee on Energy and 
Commerce shall report (1) changes in laws 
within its jurisdiction which provide spend- 
ing authority as defined in section 
401(cX2XC) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce budget au- 
thority and outlays, (2) changes in laws 
within its jurisdiction other than those 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2)(C) of the Act, sufficient 
to achieve savings in budget authority and 
outlays, or (3) any combination thereof, as 
follows: $4,205,000,000 in budget authority 
and $7,308,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1986, $2,900,000,000 in budget authority and 
$8,450,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987, 
and $2,987,000,000 in budget authority and 
$10,994,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1988. 

(u) The House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs shall report (1) changes in laws within 
its jurisdiction which provide spending au- 
thority as defined in section 401(c)(2)(C) of 
the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, suffi- 
cient to reduce budget authority and out- 
lays, (2) changes in laws within its jurisdic- 
tion other than those which provide spend- 
ing authority as defined in section 
401(c)\(2)(C) of the Act, sufficient to achieve 
savings in budget authority and outlays, or 
(3) any combination thereof, as follows: 
$192,000,000 in budget authority and 
$47,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1986, 
$275,000,000 in budget authority and 
$109,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987, 
and $282,000,000 in budget authority and 
$140,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 

(v) The House Committee on Government 
Operations shall report (1) changes in laws 
within its jurisdiction which provide spend- 
ing authority as defined in section 
401(c2C) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce budget au- 
thority and outlays, (2) changes in laws 
within its jurisdiction other than those 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2X(C) of the Act, sufficient 
to achieve savings in budget authority and 
outlays, or (3) any combination thereof, as 
follows: $0 in budget authority and 
$64,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1986, $0 
in budget authority and $3,699,000,000 in 
outlays in fiscal year 1987, and $0 in budget 
authority and $5,203,000,000 in outlays in 
fiscal year 1988. 
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(w) The House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs shall report (1) changes in 
laws within its jurisdiction which provide 
spending authority as defined in section 
401(cX2XC) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce budget au- 
thority and outlays, (2) changes in laws 
within its jurisdiction other than those 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2)(C) of the Act, sufficient 
to achieve savings in budget authority and 
outlays, or (3) any combination thereof, as 
follows: $540,000,000 in budget authority 
and $292,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1986, $559,000,000 in budget authority and 
$402,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987, 
and $634,000,000 in budget authority and 
$526,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 

(x) The House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries shall report (1) 
changes in laws within its jurisdiction which 
provide spending authority as defined in 
section 401(c)(2)C) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority and outlays, (2) changes in 
laws within its jurisdiction other than those 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2C) of the Act, sufficient 
to achieve savings in budget authority and 
outlays, or (3) any combination thereof, as 
follows: $405,000,000 in budget authority 
and $383,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1986, $206,000,000 in budget authority and 
$194,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987, 
and $212,000,000 in budget authority and 
$204,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 

(y) The House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service shall report (1) changes in 
laws within its jurisdiction which provide 
spending authority as defined in section 
401(cX2XC) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974, (2) changes in laws within its 
jurisdiction other than those which provide 
spending authority as defined in section 
401(cX2XC) of the Act, or (3) any combina- 
tion thereof, sufficient to achieve increases 
in contributions and savings in budget au- 
thority and outlays as follows: $375,000,000 
in contributions, $0 in budget authority and 
$3,590,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1986, 
$1,325,000,000 in contributions, $0 in budget 
authority and $7,502,000,000 in outlays in 
fiscal year 1987, and $1,370,000,000 in contri- 
butions, $0 in budget authority and 
$8,642,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 

(z) The House Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation shall report (1) 
changes in laws within its jurisdiction which 
provide spending authority as defined in 
section 401(cX2XC) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority and outlays, (2) changes in 
laws within its jurisdiction other than those 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2(C) of the Act, sufficient 
to achieve savings in budget authority and 
outlays, or (3) any combination thereof, as 
follows: $1,895,000,000 in budget authority 
and $469,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1986, $2,616,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,833,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987, 
and $3,820,000,000 in budget authority and 
$2,897,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 

(aa) The House Committee on Small Busi- 
ness shall report (1) changes in laws within 
its jurisdiction which provide spending au- 
thority as defined in section 401(cX2XC) of 
the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, suffi- 
cient to reduce budget authority and out- 
lays, (2) changes in laws within its jurisdic- 
tion other than those which provide spend- 
ing authority as defined in section 
401(c)(2)(C) of the Act, sufficient to achieve 
savings in budget authority and outlays, or 
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(3) any combination thereof, as follows: 
$460,000,000 in budget authority and 
$504,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1986, 
$629,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,028,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987, 
and $1,117,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,044,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 
(bb) The House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs shall report (1) changes in laws 
within its jurisdiction which provide spend- 
ing authority as defined in section 
401(cX2XC) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce budget au- 
thority and outlays, (2) changes in laws 
within its jurisdiction other than those 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2)(C) of the Act, sufficient 
to achieve savings in budget authority and 
outlays, or (3) any combination thereof, as 
follows: $1,076,000,000 in budget authority 
and $986,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1986, $1,344,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,534,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987, 
and $1,457,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,741,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 
(cc) The House Committee on Ways and 
Means shall report (1) changes in laws 
within its jurisdiction which provide spend- 
ing authority as defined in section 
401(cX2XC) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce budget au- 
thority and outlays, (2) changes in laws 
within its jurisdiction other than those 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2)(C) of the Act, sufficient 
to achieve savings in budget authority and 
outlays, or (3) any combination thereof, as 
follows: $0 in budget authority and 
$10,330,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1986, $0 in budget authority and 
$14,370,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1987, and $0 in budget authority and 
$16,671,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1988. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 3. (a) It shall not be in order to con- 
sider any measure making appropriations in 
the Senate or House of Representatives, if 
the enactment of such bill or resolution, as 
recommended by the respective Committee 
on Appropriations, would cause the aggre- 
gate total budget authority for function 050, 
National Defense, to exceed 
$303,200,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; aggre- 
gate. total budget authority to exceed 
$324,100,000,000 in fiscal year 1987; and ag- 
gregate total budget authority to exceed 
$347,600,000,000 in fiscal year 1988. 

(b) It shall not be in order to consider any 
measure making appropriations in the 
Senate or House of Representatives, if the 
enactment of such bill or resolution, as rec- 
ommended by the respective Committee on 
Appropriations, would cause the aggregate 
total budget authority for nondefense dis- 
cretionary activities to exceed 
$140,800,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; aggre- 
gate total budget authority to exceed 
$143,800,000,000 in fiscal year 1987; and ag- 
gregate budget authority to exceed 
$149,300,000,000 in fiscal year 1988. 

(c) The provisions of subsection (a) or (b) 
of this section may be waived or suspended 
in the Senate by.a majority vote of the 
Members voting, a quorum being present, or 
by unanimous consent of the Senate. 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Sec. 4. If the Congress has not completed 
action by October 1, 1985, on the concurrent 
resolution on the budget required to be re- 
ported under section 310(a) of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974 for fiscal year 
1986, then, for purposes of section 311 of 
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such Act, this concurrent resolution shall be 
deemed to be the concurrent resolution re- 
quired to be reported under section 310 of 
such Act. 

Sec. 5. It shall not be in order in the 
House of Representatives or the Senate 
during fiscal years 1986 and 1987 to consider 
any bill, resolution, or amendment, except 
proposed legislation reported in response to 
reconciliation instructions contained in this 
resolution, authorizing new direct loan obli- 
gations or new loan guarantee commitments 
unless that bill, resolution, or amendment 
also provides that the authority to make or 
guarantee such loans shall be effective only 
to such extent and in such amounts as are 
contained in appropriation Acts. This sec- 
tion shall not be applicable to agricultural 
price support and related programs of the 
type in operation on January 1, 1985, that 
are funded through the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

Sec. 6. It is the sense of the Congress that 
the previous distinction between “unified 
budget” and “off-budget’’ spending be 
ended, and that budget authority and out- 
lays for the so-called “off-budget” agencies 
be included in the budget totals. 

Sec. 7. (a) The Senate finds that— 

(1) the existing tax structure of the 
United States distorts economic activity, 
leading to an inefficient use of national re- 
sources and a weakening of our domestic 
economic vitality and competitive posture in 
international markets; 

(2) the relative tax burdens among various 
taxpayer categories are manifestly unfair 
insofar as they arise from differences in the 
capabilities of taxpayers to take advantage 
of complicated tax laws; 

(3) the ability of the Federal Government 
to plan and conduct rational fiscal policy is 
frustrated by elaborate schemes to avoid 
taxation and the unintended effects of tax 
incentives and penalties; 

(4) progressive erosion of voluntary com- 
pliance threatens the fiscal integrity of our 
public finances and the confidence of our 
citizens in the Federal Government’s capac- 
ity to govern; and 

(5) a number of plans, each designed to 
simplify and reform the Tax Code, have 
been before the Congress for a time suffi- 
cient to allow for extensive analysis and 
evaluation. 

(b) It is therefore the sense of the Senate 
that tax reform should be adopted as soon 
as possible, and that it should incorporate 
the following principles and objectives: 

(1) efficiency and responsiveness to 
market conditions in the economic activities 
of American businesses and consumers; 

(2) simplicity of structure and lower mar- 
ginal tax rates; 

(3) a fair and equitable distribution of the 
tax burden among all taxpayers, with relief 
for those below the poverty level, and incen- 
tives to bring them into the work force; 

(4) a broader tax base, with deductions es- 
sential to avoid genuine hardship or to pro- 
tect the economic security of the American 
people; and 

(5) increased incentives for work, saving, 
and investment. 

Sec. 8. It is the sense of the Senate that 
because the Senate requires timely report- 
ing of legislative action on spending bills, 
and because the Senate requires continual 
control over the budget, the Director of the 
Congressional Budget Office shall issue a 
weekly report during periods when the 
Senate is in session detailing and tabulating 
the progress of congressional action on bills 
and resolutions providing new budget au- 
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thority and changing revenues and the 
public debt for a fiscal year, including, but 
not limited to the requirements set forth in 
Public Law 93-344, section 308(b). 

Sec. 9. It is the sense of the Senate that 
the amount of budget authority and outlays 
set forth in this concurrent resolution for 
the functional category of Income Security 
for fiscal year 1985 are sufficient to ensure 
that $1,500,000,000 is apportioned among 
the States to carry out the Special Supple- 
mental Food Program authorized by section 
17 of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 (com- 
monly referred to as the WIC program); and 
it is assumed that the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget should therefore release 
and apportion to the States the full amount 
of $1,500,000,000, which was appropriated 
for the WIC program for fiscal year 1985 
since— 

(1) Public Law 98-473 provided that, in 
carrying out the WIC program, funds shall 
be apportioned to the States based on an 
annual appropriation level of $1,500,000,000; 

(2) the conference report on H.R. 5743 (H. 
Rept. 98-1071), the Agriculture, Rural De- 
velopment and Related Agencies Appropria- 
tion Act, 1985, which was incorporated in 
Public Law 98-473, expresses the conferees’ 
intent that the WIC program be carried out 
in such a manner as to fully obligate the 
$1,500,000,000 appropriated by Public Law 
98-473 for such program for fiscal year 1985; 

(3) such conference report also explicitly 
stated that any action to allocate funds in- 
consistent with a full-year appropriation 
level of $1,500,000,000 for the WIC program 
would be an improper withholding of funds; 
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(4) the Office of Management and Budget 
has not made available to the Department 
of Agriculture for distribution to the States 
the full amount of funds intended by Con- 
gress to be allocated to the WIC program in 
any of the first three quarters of fiscal year 
1985, and has not made funds available for 
such program during such quarters at the 
rate intended by the Congress. 

Sec. 10. It is the sense of the Congress 
that functional totals should be reduced to 
reflect a limitation on the amount of social 
security benefits paid to illegal and nonresi- 
dent aliens. It is assumed that the Finance 
Committee will report legislation to accom- 
plish the required changes in law. Such leg- 
islation may limit benefits to the amount of 
wage-earner's contribution plus interest, 
unless the wage-earner is a citizen of a coun- 
try with which the United States has a 
treaty or totalization agreement and that 
this provision would apply to individuals be- 
coming eligible on or after January 1, 1986. 

Sec. 11. It is the sense of the Congress 
that overall Federal outlays should be re- 
duced and it is assumed that legislation 
should be enacted to conform the overtime 
requirements under the Walsh-Healey Act 
and the Contract Work Hours and Safety 
Standards Act with the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act and it is further assured that the 
resulting outlay reductions shall be utilized 
to achieve the previously agreed-upon pro- 
gram outlay savings. 

Sec. 12. It is the sense of the Congress 
that tax legislation should be enacted to 
provide for payment of minimum taxes by 
corporations and individuals on the broad- 
est feasible definition of income to assure 
that all of those with economic income will 
pay tax, and that the resulting revenues be 
used to reduce individual income tax rates 
and to increase the threshold amounts for 
tax payments by individuals in connection 
with consideration of comprehensive tax 
reform legislation. 
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Sec. 13. It is the sense of the Senate that 
revenues should be increased and it is as- 
sumed that tax legislation will be enacted to 
limit to the national median family income 
the amount of farm loss which may be de- 
ducted against nonfarm income, and it is 
further assumed that revenues derived from 
enactment of such legislation be used to 
reduce individual income tax rates and to 
assure that full-time, family-size farm oper- 
ators will not be disadvantaged by unfair 
competition from high-income taxpayers 
with substantial nonfarm income. 

Sec. 14. It is the sense of the Congress 
that revenues should be increased and it is 
assumed that the Finance Committee will 
develop legislation to reduce the tax en- 
forcement gap, estimated by the Internal 
Revenue Service at $92,000,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1986. It is further assumed that such 
legislation should provide for increased and 
improved enforcement and collection, 
through audits, examinations, and other 
steps designed to identify and eliminate tax 
cheating and increase revenue collections 
from individuals and corporations currently 
evading Federal taxes, and that the legisla- 
tion should include steps designed to in- 
crease voluntary compliance with tax laws 
and that such steps may include increased 
staff for taxpayer assistance, speedier proc- 
essing of returns and provision of public in- 
formation designed to build public trust and 
understanding of Internal Revenue Service 
enforcement efforts and that such legisla- 
tion should also provide that the resources 
of the Internal Revenue Service shall be in- 
creased to accomplish full enforcement of 
United States tax laws, increasing voluntary 
compliance until such time as further mar- 
ginal spending on Internal Revenue Service 
resources does not substantially increase tax 
yields and that such legislation is fully com- 
patible with tax simplification, including 
but not limited to reductions in income tax 
rates or the deficit. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. GRAY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania moves to 
strike out all after the resolving clause 
of Senate Concurrent Resolution 32 
and to insert in lieu thereof the provi- 
sions contained in House Concurrent 
Resolution 152 as passed by the 
House, as follows: 


That the Congress hereby determines and 
declares that the concurrent resolution on 
the budget for fiscal year 1985 is hereby re- 
vised and replaced, the first concurrent res- 
olution on the budget for fiscal year 1986 is 
hereby established, and the appropriate 
budgetary levels for fiscal years 1987 and 
1988 are hereby set forth: 

(a) The following budgetary levels are ap- 
propriate for the fiscal years beginning on 
October 1, 1984, October 1, 1985, October 1, 
1986, and October 1, 1987: 

(1) The recommended levels of Federal 
revenues are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $736,050,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $794,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $866,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $955,600,000,000. 
and the amounts by which the aggregate 
levels of Federal revenues should be in- 
creased are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: $1,450,000,000. 
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Fiscal year 1987: $1,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $3,100,000,000. 
and the amounts for Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act revenues for hospital in- 
surance within the recommended levels of 
Federal revenues are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $44,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $51,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $56,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988; $61,300,000,000, 
and the amounts for Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act revenues for old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance within the 
recommended levels of Federal revenues are 
as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $186,150,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $200,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $216,850,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $248,250,000,000. 

(2) The appropriate levels of total new 
budget authority are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $1,039,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $1,051,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,125,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $1,205,300,000,000. 

(3) The appropriate levels of total new 
budget outlays are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $941,650,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $959,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,022,450,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $1,073,650,000,000. 

(4) The amounts of the deficits in the 
budget which are appropriate in the light of 
economic conditions and all other relevant 
factors are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $205,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $165,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $156,450,000,000, 

Fiscal year 1988: $118,050,000,000. 

(5) The appropriate levels of the public 
debt are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $1,857,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $2,089,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $2,320,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $2,536,500,000,000. 
and the amounts by which the statutory 
limits on such debt should be accordingly 
increased are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: $33,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: $232,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $231,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $215,800,000,000. 

(6) The appropriate levels of total Federal 
credit activity for the fiscal years beginning 
on October 1, 1984, October 1, 1985, October 
1, 1986, and October 1, 1987, are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New direct 
$51,950,000,000. 

(B) New Primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $68,800,000,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New direct 
$38,050,000,000. 

(B) New Primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $74,600,000,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New direct 
$37,000,000,000. 

(B) New Primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $73,000,000,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New direct 
$36,450,000,000. 

(B) New Primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $76,900,000,000. 

(C) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,250,000,000. 
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(b) The Congress hereby determines and 
declares the appropriate levels of budget au- 
thority and budget outlays, and the appro- 
priate levels of new direct loan obligations 
and new loan guarantee commitments for 
fiscal years 1985 through 1988 for each 
major functional category are: 

(1) National Defense (050): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$291,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $252,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$292,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $267,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$312,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $285,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$335,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $303,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(2) International Affairs (150): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $24,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $17,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$10,050,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $10,300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $20,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $18,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$10,350,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $10,300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $19,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $17,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$10,750,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $10,750,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $20,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $16,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$11,000,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $11,200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal year 1985: 
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(A) New budget authority, $9,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $9,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $9,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $9,050,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(4) Energy (270): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
—$2,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,850,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,650,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $100,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $3,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $4,100,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $3,150,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $3,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $3,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,150,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $13,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$50,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $13,000,000,000. 
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(C) New 
$50,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$50,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $13,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$50,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(6) Agriculture (350): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $22,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $18,950,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$13,800,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $5,700,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $14,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $13,150,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$13,900,000,000 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $5,700,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $16,150,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $15,550,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$12,150,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $5,750,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $14,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $14,050,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$11,800,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $5,750,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,950,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$6,550,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $26,450,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,150,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,650,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$5,900,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $27,100,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,650,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$6,150,000,000. 
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(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $28,650,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

CA) New budget authority, $6,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$6,650,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $30,450,000,000. 

(ŒE) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $68,250,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $29,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $28,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,450,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$150,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $30,450,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $28,950,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$150,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $31,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $29,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,850,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,750,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $150,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,500,000,000. 

(C). New direct. loan 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $150,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,250,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,'700,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,350,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,950,000,000. 
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(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(10) Education, Training, 
and Social Services (500): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $32,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $31,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,150,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $8,750,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $32,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $31,150,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $9,050,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $33,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $32,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $9,350,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $33,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $32,950,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,150,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $9,600,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0, 

(11) Health (550): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $33,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $33,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$50,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $250,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $36,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $35,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$50,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $250,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $38,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $38,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$50,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $250,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $41,150,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $40,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$50,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(12) Medical Insurance (570): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $71,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $65,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 
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(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $81,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $68,250,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $91,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $75,550,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $95,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $84,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(13) Income Security (600): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$160,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $129,250,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$158,250,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $121,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,850,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$167,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $127,850,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$2,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$175,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $133,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,750,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(14) Social Security (650); 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$195,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $189,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(B) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$207,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $200,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 
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(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$224,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $214,050,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$264,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $228,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(15) Veterans Benefits and Services (700); 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $16,800,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,450,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $17,650,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,350,000,000. 

(C) New. direct loan 
$1,200,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $18,750,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $28,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $20,900,009,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(16) Administration of Justice (750): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,450,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,000,000,000, 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 
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Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,150,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(17) General Government (800): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,850,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,450.000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,450,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(18) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,650,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $1,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0, 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $2,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(19) Net Interest (900): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New 
$129,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $129,950,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 
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(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$140,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $140,950,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$150,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $150,950,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$153,850,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $153,850,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(20) Allowances (920): 

Fiscal year 1985: 

(A) New budget authority, $300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
—$4,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$4,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
—$4,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$4,250,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
—$700,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, —$1,000,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
—$3,450,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$3,150,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan 
—$1,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, —$1,800,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

(21) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal year 1985: 
(A) New 
—$32,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$32,350,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
— $39,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$39,750,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 
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(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
—$36,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$36,550,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
—$39,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$39,750,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee com- 
mitments, $0. 


UNIFIED AND OFF-BUDGET TOTALS 


Sec. 2. (a) The following budgetary levels 
reflecting both the unified budget and off- 
budget transactions are appropriate for the 
fiscal years beginning on October 1, 1985, 
October 1, 1986, and October 1, 1987: 

(1) The recommended levels of Federal 
revenues are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1986: $794,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $866,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $955,600,000,000. 
and the amounts by which the aggregate 
levels of Federal revenues should be in- 
creased are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1986: $1,450,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $3,100,000,000. 
and the amounts for Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act revenues for hospital in- 
surance within the recommended levels of 
Federal revenues are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1986: $51,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $56,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $61,300,000,000. 
and the amounts for Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act revenues for old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance within the 
recommended levels of Federal revenues are 
as follows: 

Fiscal year 1986: $200,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $216,850,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $248,250,000,000. 

(2) The appropriate levels of total new 
budget authority are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1986: $1,062,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,134,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $1,212,800,000,000. 

(3) The appropriate levels of total budget 
outlays are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1986: $967,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $1,028,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $1,080,000,000,000. 

(4) The amounts of the deficits in the 
budget which are appropriate in the light of 
economic conditions and all other relevant 
factors are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1986: $173,150,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: $162,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: $124,400,000,000. 

(b) The appropriate levels of budget au- 
thority and budget outlays for fiscal years 
1986 through 1988 reflecting both the uni- 
fied budget and off-budget transactions for 
each major functional category are: 

(1) National Defense (050): 

Fiscal year 1986: 
(A) New 
$292,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $267,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$312,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $285,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 
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(A) New budget authority, 
$335,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $303,900,000,000. 

(2) International Affairs (150): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $21,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $18,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $20,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $16,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $20,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $16,200,000,000. 

(3) General Science, Space and Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,950,000,000. 

(4) Energy (270): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,750,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,350,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,150,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,650,000,000. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $13,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $13,200,000,000. 

(6) Agriculture (350): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $18,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $15,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $17,950,000,000, 

(B) Outlays, $16,950,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $15,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $15,000,000,000. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,850,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,700,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $28,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,450,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $30,450,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $28,950,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $31,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $29,500,000,000. 

(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,150,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,050,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 


May 23, 1985 


(A) New budget authority, $8,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,950,000,000. 

(10) Education, Training, 
and Social Services (500): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $32,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $31,150,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $33,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $32,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority $33,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $32,950,000,000. 

(11) Health (550): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $36,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $35,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $38,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $38,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $41,150,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $40,800,000,000. 

(12) Medical Insurance (570): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $81,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $68,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $91,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays $75,550,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $95,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $84,600,000,000. 

(13) Income Security (600): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$158,250,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $121,750,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$167,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $127,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$175,800,000,000. 
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(B) Outlays, $133,850,000,000. 
(14) Social Security (650): 
Fiscal year 1986: 


(A) New 
$207,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $200,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$224,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $214,050,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$264,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $228,300,000,000. 

(15) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,450,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $26,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $27,650,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,350,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $28,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $27,800,000,000. 

(16) Administration of Justice (750): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,050,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,150,000,000. 

(17) General Government (800): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 
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(A) New budget authority, $5,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,450,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,450,000,000. 

(18) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850); 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,350,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,650,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New budget authority, $1,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New budget authority, $2,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $2,100,000,000. 

(19) Net Interest (900): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
$140,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $140,950,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
$150,950,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $150,950,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
$153,850,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $153,850,000,000. 

(20) Allowances (920): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
—$4,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$4,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
—$4,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$4,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
—$3,450,000,000, 

(B) Outlays, —$3,150,000,000. 

(21) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal year 1986: 

(A) New 
—$39,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$39,750,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1987: 

(A) New 
—$36,550,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$36,550,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1988: 

(A) New 
—$39,750,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$39,750,000,000. 

RECONCILIATION 


Sec. 3. (a) Not later than 30 calendar days 
after final action on this resolution, the 
House committees named in subsection (b) 
through (k) of this section shall submit 
their recommendations to the House Budget 
Committee. After receiving those recom- 
mendations, the Committee on the Budget 
shall report to the House a reconciliation 
bill or resolution or both carrying out all 
such recommendations without any sub- 
stantive revision. 

(b) The House Committee on Agriculture 
shall report changes in laws within the ju- 
risdiction of that committee sufficient to 
reduce budget authority by $1,000,000,000 
and outlays by $1,000,000,000 in fiscal year 
1986; further the Congress finds that to 
attain the policy of this resolution in future 
years requires decreases of $1,800,000,000 in 
budget authority and $1,800,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1987; and requires de- 
creases of $4,100,000,000 in budget authority 
and $4,100,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1988. 

(c) The House Committee on Education 
and Labor shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
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which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c)(2(C) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce out- 
lays by $300,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; fur- 
ther the Congress finds that to attain the 
policy of this resolution in future years re- 
quires decreases of outlays by $300,000,000 
in fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
outlays by $300,000,000 in fiscal year 1988. 

(d) The House Committee on Energy and 
Commerce shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
which provide spending authority as defined 
in section 401(c2)(C) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce out- 
lays by $3,423,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; 
further the Congress finds that to attain 
the policy of this resolution in further years 
requires decreases of outlays by 
$4,277,000,000 in fiscal year 1987; and re- 
quires decreases of outlays by $5,145,000,000 
in fiseal year 1988. 

(e) The House Committee on Government 
Operations shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$1,712,000,000 and outlays by $926,000,000 
in fiscal year 1986; further the Congress 
finds that to attain the policy of this resolu- 
tion in future years requires decreases of 
$5,387,000,000 in budget authority and 
$4,100,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of $5,639,000,000 in 
budget authority and $5,457,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988, 

(f) The House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs shall report changes in laws 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$4,000,000,000 and outlays by $4,000,000,000 
in fiscal year 1986; further the Congress 
finds that to attain the policy of this resolu- 
tion in future years requires increases of 
$1,504,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,504,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires increases of $1,029,000,000 in 
budget authority and $1,029,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988. 

(g) The House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries shall report changes 
in laws within the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee sufficient to reduce budget authority 
by $50,000,000 and outlays by $50,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1986; further the Congress finds 
that to attain the policy of this resolution in 
future years requires decreases of 
$50,000,000 in budget authority and 
$50,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of $50,000,000 in 
budget authority and $50,000,000 in outlays 
in fiscal year 1988. 

(h) The House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service shall report changes in 
laws within the jurisdiction of that commit- 
tee sufficient to reduce budget authority by 
$145,000,000 and outlays by $445,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1986; further the Congress finds 
that to attain the policy of this resolution in 
future years requires decreases of 
$145,000,000 in budget authority and 
$145,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1987; 
and requires decreases of $154,000,000 in 
budget authority and $154,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988. 

(i) The House Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation shall report changes in 
laws within the jurisdiction of that commit- 
tee sufficient to reduce outlays by 
$100,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; further the 
Congress finds that to attain the policy of 
this resolution in future years requires de- 
creases of $500,000,000 in outlays in fiscal 
year 1987; and requires decreases of 
$600,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 1988. 
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(j) The House Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs shall report changes in laws within the 
jurisdiction of that committee which pro- 
vide spending authority as defined in sec- 
tion 401(cX2XC) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, sufficient to reduce 
budget authority by $300,000,000 and out- 
lays by $300,000,000 in fiscal year 1986; fur- 
ther the Congress finds that to attain the 
policy of this resolution in future years re- 
quires decreases of budget authority by 
$300,000,000 and outlays by $300,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1987; and requires decreases of 
budget authority by $300,000,000 and out- 
lays by $300,000,000 in fiscal year 1988. 

(k) The House Committee on Ways and 
Means shall report changes in laws within 
the jurisdiction of that committee sufficient 
to reduce budget authority by $473,000,000 
and outlays by $4,196,000,000 in fiscal year 
1986; further the Congress finds that to 
attain the policy of this resolution in future 
years requires decreases of $493,000,000 in 
budget authority and $5,070,000,000 in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1987; and requires de- 
creases of $513,000,000 in budget authority 
and $5,958,000,000 in outlays in fiscal year 
1988. 


AUTOMATIC SECOND BUDGET RESOLUTION 


Sec. 4. (a) Effective October 1, 1985, this 
concurrent resolution shall be deemed to be 
the concurrent resolution on the budget for 
the 1986 fiscal year required to be reported 
under section 310(a) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, for the purposes of the 
prohibition contained in section 311 of such 
Act. 

(b) Section 311(a) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, as made applicable by 
subsection (a) of this section, shall not 


apply to bills, resolutions, or amendments 
within the jurisdiction of a committee, or 
any conference report on any such bill or 
resolution, if— 


(1) the enactment of such bill or resolu- 
tion as reported; 

(2) the adoption and enactment of such 
amendment; or 

(3) the enactment of such bill or resolu- 
tion in the form recommended in such con- 
ference report; 
would not cause the appropriate allocation 
for such committee of new discretionary 
budget authority or new spending authority 
as described in section 401(c)(2C) of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974 made pur- 
suant to section 302(a) of such Act for fiscal 
year 1986 to be exceeded. 

(c)(1) If any legislation is enacted which 
would cause budget authority and outlays 
for “off-budget" spending programs to be 
included in the unified budget, and to be in- 
cluded in the budget totals for budget au- 
thority and outlays, the budget authority 
and outlays for such programs shall not be 
included in determining whether legislation 
violates section 311(a) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 as made effective by sub- 
sections (a) and (b). 

(2) This subsection shall only apply to leg- 
islation providing for the inclusion in the 
unified budget authority and outlays associ- 
ated with such programs (and the amount 
of budget authority and outlays associated 
with such programs) designated in the ac- 
companying report. 

(d) The provisions of this section shall 
cease to apply when Congress completes 
action on a subsequent concurrent resolu- 
tion on the budget for fiscal year 1986 pur- 


suant to section 304 or 310 of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974. 
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WIC FUNDING 


Sec. 5, It is the sense of the Congress that 
the amount of budget authority and outlays 
set forth in this concurrent resolution for 
the functional category of Income Security 
for fiscal year 1985 are sufficient to ensure 
that $1,500,000,000 is apportioned among 
the States to carry out the Special Supple- 
mental Food Program authorized by section 
17 of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 (com- 
monly referred to as the WIC program); and 
it is assumed that the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget should therefore release 
and apportion to the States the full amount 
of $1,500,000,000, which was appropriated 
for the WIC program for fiscal year 1985 
since— 

(1) Public Law 98-473 provided that, in 
carrying out the WIC program, funds shall 
be apportioned to the States based on an 
annual appropriation level of $1,500,000,000; 

(2) the Conference Report on H.R. 5743 
(H. Rept. 98-1071), the Agriculture, Rural 
Development and Related Agency Appro- 
priation Act, 1985, which was incorporated 
in Public Law 98-473, expresses the confer- 
ees’ intent that the WIC program be carried 
out in such a manner as to fully obligate the 
$1,500,000,000 appropriated by Public Law 
98-473 for such program for fiscal year 1985; 

(3) such Conference Report also explicitly 
stated that any action to allocate funds in- 
consistent with a full-year appropriation 
level of $1,500,000,000 for the WIC program 
would be an improper withholding of funds; 
and 

(4) the Office of Management and Budget 
has not made available to the Department 
of Agriculture for distribution to the States 
the full amount of funds intended by Con- 
gress to be allocated to the WIC program in 
any of the first three quarters of fiscal year 
1985, and has not made funds available for 
such program during such quarters at the 
rate intended by the Congress. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE 


Sec. 6. It is the sense of the Congress that 
the Administration should call for the con- 
vening of an international monetary confer- 
ence this year with the express purpose of 
exploring options to stabilize currency ex- 
change rates, reduce interest rates, promote 
maximum domestic and world economic 
growth, and help assure domestic price sta- 
bility. 

TAX REFORM 

Sec. 7. (a) The House of Representatives 
finds that— 

(1) the existing tax structure of the 
United States distorts economic activity, 
leading to an inefficient use of national re- 
sources and a weakening of our domestic 
economic vitiality and competitive posture 
in international markets; 

(2) the relative tax burdens among various 
taxpayer categories are manifestly unfair 
insofar as they arise from differences in the 
capabilities of taxpayers to take advantage 
of complicated tax laws; 

(3) the ability of the Federal Government 
to plan and conduct rational fiscal policy is 
frustrated by elaborate schemes to avoid 
taxation and the unintended effects of tax 
incentives and penalties; 

(4) progressive erosion of voluntary com- 
pliance threatens the fiscal integrity of our 
public finances and the confidence of our 
citizens in the Federal Government’s capac- 
ity to govern; and 

(5) a number of plans, each designed to 
simplify and reform the Tax Code, have 
been before the Congress for a time suffi- 
cient to allow for extensive analysis and 
evaluation. 
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(b) It is therefore the sense of the House 
of Representatives that tax reform should 
be adopted as soon as possible, and that it 
should incorporate the following principles 
and objectives— 

(1) efficiency and responsiveness to 
market conditions in the economic activities 
of American businesses and consumers; 

(2) simplicity of structure and lower mar- 
ginal tax rates; 

(3) a fair and equitable distribution of the 
tax burden among all taxpayers, with relief 
for those below the poverty level, and incen- 
tives to bring them into the work force; 

(4) a broader tax base, with deductions es- 
sential to avoid genuine hardship or to pro- 
tect the economic security of the American 
people; and 

(5) increased incentives for work, saving, 
and investment. 


LIMITATION ON BENEFITS TO ALIENS 


Sec. 8. It is the sense of the Congress that 
functional totals should be reduced to re- 
flect a limitation on the amount of Social 
Security benefits paid to illegal and nonresi- 
dent aliens. It is assumed that the Ways and 
Means Committee will report legislation to 
accomplish the required changes in law. 
Such legislation may limit benefits to the 
amount of the wage-earner's contribution 
plus interest, unless the wage earner is a cit- 
izen of a country with which the United 
States has a treaty or totalization agree- 
ment. This provision would apply to individ- 
uals becoming eligible on or after January 1, 
1986. 

COMMITTEE REVIEW OF THE PRESIDENT'S 

PRIVATE SECTOR SURVEY ON COST CONTROL 

Sec. 9. It is the sense of the House of Rep- 
resentatives that— 

(1) each of its standing committees should 
review and study, on a continuing basis, 
those portions of the President’s Private 
Sector Survey on Cost Control affecting 
subjects within its jurisdiction; 

(2) each of its standing committees 
should, in its consideration of any bill or 
joint resolution of a public character within 
its jurisdiction, review those portions of the 
President’s Private Sector Survey on Cost 
Control pertaining to such bill or resolution; 
and 

(3) each report of any such committee on 
a bill or joint resolution of a public charac- 
ter should contain— 

(A) an identification of each recommenda- 
tion of the President’s Private Sector 
Survey on Cost Control implemented in 
such bill or resolution and the estimated 
dollar amount of program cost savings or 
revenue enhancement as a result of the im- 
plementation of each such recommendation; 
and 

(B) a statement setting forth each recom- 
mendation of the President’s Private Sector 
Survey on Cost Control pertaining to such 
bill or resolution, the disposition of each 
such recommendation, and the reasons for 
such disposition. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate concurrent resolution 
was concurred in. 

The title of the Senate concurrent 
resolution was amended so as to read: 
“Concurrent resolution revising the 
congressional budget for the United 
States Government for the fiscal year 
1985 and setting forth the congression- 
al budget for the United States Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year 1986, 1987, 
and 1988”. 
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A similar concurrent resolution (H. 

Con. Res. 152) was laid on the table. 
APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREREES 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insist on the House amendment to 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 32, and 
to request a conference with the 
Senate thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a motion to instruct the conferees. 
May I inquire of the Chair, is that ap- 
propriate at this time? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s 
motion is in order. 

MOTION TO INSTRUCT CONFEREES 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to instruct conferees, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. FRENZEL, moves that the managers on 
the part of the House at the committee of 
conference on House Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 32 be instructed to insist that 
the amounts of the deficits in the budget 
for fiscal year 1986, 1987, and 1988 reflect- 
ing both the unified budget and off-budget 
transactions not exceed the amounts in sec- 
tion 2(a)(4) of the House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 152. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. FRENZEL] will be 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not my intention 
to take a lot of time. The chairman of 
the House Budget Committee has indi- 
cated to me that he would not oppose 
this instruction. 

For Members who are interested, I 
do not believe there will be a vote on 
this unless somebody’s mind has 
changed. 

What this instruction does is to 
merely ask our conferees to bring back 
a bill with no less savings in the aggre- 
gate than they left the Chamber with. 
It gives us a little downside protection. 
That is, if our managers on the part of 
the House actually follow our instruc- 
tions, and I believe that it is not op- 
posed by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Speaker, if there are no requests 
for time, I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to instruct conferees of- 
fered by the gentleman from Minneso- 
ta (Mr. FRENZEL]. 

The motion to instruct was agreed 
to. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. GRAY 
of Pennsylvania, WRIGHT, HEFNER, 
Downey of New York, Lowry of 
Washington, Derrick, Fazio, MILLER 
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of California, Frost, LEATH of Texas, 
LATTA, and Kemp, Mrs. MARTIN of Illi- 
nois, Ms. FIEDLER, Mr. Brown of Colo- 
rado, Mr. Bouter, and Mr. Moore. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
HONORABLE SAM B. HALL, JR., 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER laid before the 
House the following communcation 
from the Honorable Sam B. HALL, Jr., 
Member of Congress: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, May 23, 1985. 
Hon. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
Speaker, House of Representatives, H-204, 
The Capitol, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: By this letter, I submit 
my resignation as a member of the U.S. 
House of Representatives effective Monday, 
May 27th, 1985. As you know, this resigna- 
tion is necessitated by my appointment to 
serve as a United States District Judge for 
the Eastern District of Texas. 

Membership in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives is among the highest honors that 
can come to an individual in our democratic 
system, and it is made all the more reward- 
ing because of the opportunity to serve with 
elected officials like yourself who love and 
defend our great country. I shall always 
cherish this friendship and association. 

I want to thank you for all of the courte- 
sies that you have extended to me and my 
office. I hope to have the opportunity to 
welcome you to East Texas in the future, It 
would be a privilege. 

Sincerely, 
Sam B. HALL, Jr. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, May 23, 1985. 
Hon. MARK WHITE, 
Governor of Teras, Capitol Station, Austin, 
TX. 

DEAR Governor: As the enclosed indicates, 
I am resigning my seat in the U.S. House of 
Representatives effective May 27, 1985. 

I am also submitting my resignation to 
you, and in so doing, I want to commend 
you and your entire staff for the tremen- 
dous cooperation and assistance you have 
given me during your tenure as our Gover- 
nor. The liaison between our offices has 
been exemplary. 

In closing I would like to respectfully urge 
you to set a date for a special election in the 
First Congressional District to fill the unex- 
pired term as soon as possible. The citizens 
of East Texas are deserving of representa- 
tion as soon as practicable, and I am hope- 
ful that we can have a replacement in this 
seat very soon. 

Again, thank you for your friendship and 
many courtesies. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sam B. HALL, Jr. 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF H.R. 1809 


Mr. MORRISON of Washington. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that my name be removed from the 
list of cosponsors of H.R. 1809. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 
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PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS TO HAVE UNTIL 5 
P.M. TOMORROW, FRIDAY, 
MAY 24, 1985 TO FILE REPORT 
ON H.R. 37 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, with the 
concurrence of the minority leader- 
ship of the committee, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs be permit- 
ted to have until 5 p.m. Friday, May 
24, 1985, to file a report on the bill, 
H.R. 37. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS TO FILE SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL REPORT ON HOUSE RESO- 
LUTION 1711, NRC AUTHORIZA- 
TION 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, with the 
concurrence of the minority leader- 
ship of the committee, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs be permit- 
ted to file a supplemental report on 
the bill House Resolution 1711, the 
NRC authorization bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO INCLUDE NAME 
OF MEMBER AS ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF HOUSE RESO- 
LUTION 2573 


Mr. BATEMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ANDERSON] be added as one of the 
original cosponsors of the bill, House 
Resolution 2573, his name having been 
omitted from that list by an oversight. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would 
advise the gentleman that the name 
may be added as an additional sponsor 
as of today. 

Mr. BATEMAN. but it cannot be in- 
cluded as an original sponsor? 

The SPEAKER. It cannot be includ- 
ed as an original sponsor. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON HEALTH AND THE EN- 
VIRONMENT OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON ENERGY AND COM- 
MERCE TO FILE REPORT ON 
HOUSE RESOLUTION 2290, 
ORPHAN DRUG AMENDMENTS 
OF 1985 


Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, with 
the consent of the minority of the 
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Subcommittee on Health and the En- 
vironment of the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce, I ask unani- 
mous consent for permission for the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce 
to have until midnight tonight to file a 
report on.House Resolution 2290, the 
Orphan Drug Amendments of 1985. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. DEWINE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would ask the 
gentleman has this been cleared with 
the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. BROYHILL]? 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWINE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
has been cleared with the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MADIGAN] and I do 
not know if he talked to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. Broy- 
HILL] or not. 

This is the Orphan Drug Act and 
there is no opposition. The administra- 
tion supported the bill in the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. DEWINE. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF HOUSE 
RESOLUTION 800 


Mr. CARR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that my name be re- 
moved from the list of cosponsors of 
House Resolution 800. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


CENTRAL AMERICA: A DOSE OF 
REALITY 


(Mr. GONZALEZ asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
read in this morning’s paper that the 
President has become quite disen- 
chanted with the American system of 
government. The President wants to 
make war in Central America, but 
Congress has curtailed his efforts by 
voting against aid for the counterrevo- 
lutionary forces in Nicaragua. In es- 
sence, Congress has spoiled the Presi- 
dent’s Latin America war party and 
has made the President so furious that 
he stated Tuesday, “We have got to 
get to where we can run a foreign 
policy without a committee of 535 tell- 
ing us what we can do.” 

The President’s foreign policy in 
Central America is so misguided that 
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no other major country supports it, let 
alone the American Congress. But 
what is even more frightening than 
the policy itself is the fact that the 
President has apparently decided to do 
by illegal means that which he cannot 
do by means consistent with the law. 
He wants to make war in Central 
America without the cooperation and 
oversight of the U.S. Congress. 

Our President, whom some call the 
great American patriot, or [GAP] for 
short, because of his incessant espous- 
al of so-called patriotic themes and 
traditional American ideals, apparent- 
ly does not believe in our American 
government. As any school-age child 
can tell you, our Founding Fathers 
fled Europe and the domination of re- 
pressive monarchical governments. 
Our Founding Fathers established our 
American form of government with 
the specific purpose in mind of keep- 
ing governmental leaders in line with a 
system of checks and balances. Our 
Founding Fathers set up a triumverate 
government with coequal branches. 
This is what the “GAP” says he no 
longer believes in because he doesn’t 
want to have to work with Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, we do not have a mon- 
archy in America, because our Found- 
ing Fathers had learned the dangers 
of monarchs. We have a triumverate 
representative democracy, and if the 
President no longer wants to abide by 
our American system of government— 
if he no longer wants to obey the Con- 
stitution of the United States—if he no 
longer wants to uphold the oath of 
office to which he has twice been 
sworn—then the President ought to 
step down so the American people can 
have a President who will obey the 
laws and Constitution of the land. 

The President wants to be a poten- 
tate, not an associate; he wants to 
dominate, not negotiate; and he wants 
to fulminate, not congregate. 

Mr. Speaker, the Constitution de- 
mands otherwise. 
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HAZARDOUS SUBSTANCES 
INVENTORY 


(Mr. CARPER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. CARPER. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
am introducing legislation which ad- 
dresses an important concern of the 
people of Delaware and the Nation— 
their right to know what is being done 
with hazardous substances in their 
communities. 

This bill would, for the first time, 
mandate a comprehensive inventory of 
hazardous substances flowing through 
our large and midsize factories and 
businesses. This inventory would also 
permit us to answer some important 
questions on the fate of these materi- 
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als: are they ending up in landfills? In 
surface and ground waters? In the air? 

Information collected through the 
inventory would be distributed to 
emergency, health, and environmental 
protection authorities. The EPA would 
also be required to make this informa- 
tion available by a 24-hour, toll-free 
telephone line. 

In this way, regulatory officials will 
finally have essential information on 
which to base management decisions 
which greatly affect industry, the 
public and the environment. And citi- 
zens would, at long last, be able to 
make their own judgments on the han- 
dling of these materials in their com- 
munities. 

If you have an interest in the proper 
management of this Nation’s hazard- 
ous substances and feel your constitu- 
ents have a right to know how these 
materials are handled, then this bill is 
for you my fellow colleagues—and for 
your constituents. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPER- 
ATIONS TO HAVE UNTIL 6 P.M. 
FRIDAY, MAY 31, 1985 TO FILE 
REPORTS 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations have 
until 6 p.m., Friday, May 31, 1985, to 
file two investigative reports. 

Mr. Speaker, this has been cleared 
with the minority. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING THE SPEAKER TO 
ACCEPT RESIGNATIONS AND 
TO APPOINT COMMISSIONS, 
BOARDS, AND COMMITTEES 
AUTHORIZED BY LAW OR BY 
THE HOUSE, NOTWITHSTAND- 
ING ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that, notwith- 
standing any adjournment of the 
House until Monday, June 3, 1985, the 
Speaker be authorized to accept resig- 
nations, and to appoint commissions, 
boards, and committees authorized by 
law or by the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY JUNE 5, 1985 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday, June 
5, 1985, may be dispensed with. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
on my special order ahead of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] 
and any others. 

Mr. Speaker, this special order will 
be in honor of the Honorable Sam B. 
HALL, JR. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


AMERICAN STAGE EQUIPMENT 
FOR U.S. PATRIOTIC EVENTS 


(Mr. GROTBERG asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. GROTBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am introducing a concurrent 
resolution with our colleagues, Messrs. 
ANNUNZIO, PRICE, DICKINSON, and 
AspPin, which will express the sense of 
the Congress that performing groups 
in the Armed Forces of the United 
States should use domestically manu- 
factured entertainment support items 
at patriotic and ceremonial events at 
the Capitol and at all Federal build- 
ings, unless there is no domestically 
manufactured item of comparable 
quality and price. I think this is a 
worthwhile resolution and would rec- 
ommend its passage. I am including a 
copy of the text of the concurrent res- 
olution for printing at this point: 

H. Con. Res. 157 
Concurrent resolution expressing the sense 
of the Congress that performing groups in 
the armed forces of the United States 
should use domestically manufactured en- 
tertainment support items at patriotic and 
ceremonial events at the Capitol and at all 

Federal buildings, unless there is no do- 

mestically manufactured item of compara- 

ble quality and price 

Whereas the use of only domestically 
manufactured entertainment support items, 
such as musical instruments, sound and 
lighting equipment, and other items essen- 
tial for quality entertainment, at patriotic 
and ceremonial events in the Capitol Build- 
ing, on the Capitol Grounds, and at all Fed- 
eral buildings, by performing groups in the 
armed forces of the United States, will fur- 
ther enhance the patriotic theme of such 
events and display the quality and work- 
manship of American-made products; and 

Whereas such use and display will encour- 
age other nations to import American-made 
products, help to reduce our approximately 
$123 billion trade deficit, and ease protec- 
tionist sentiment in the Congress: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that performing groups in 
the armed forces of the United States 
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should use domestically manufactured en- 
tertainment support items, such as musical 
instruments, sound and lighting equipment, 
and other items essential for quality enter- 
tainment, at patriotic and ceremonial events 
in the Capitol Building, on the Capital 
Grounds, and at all Federal buildings, 
unless there is no domestically manufac- 
tured item of comparable quality and price. 


DISPOSITION OF $4 BILLION IN 
UNSPENT FUNDS 


(Mr. BENNETT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I introduced an amendment to the 
Defense authorization bill which 
would add to the procurement of con- 
ventional weapons for our Nation’s de- 
fense. I propose that we use for this 
the $4 billion in unspent funds the 
DOD has identified or found as a 
result of lower than expected procure- 
ment costs in recent years. These 
funds, under my amendment, would be 
divided equally between the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force for the purpose of 
purchasing conventional war strength 
in ships, planes, artillery, tanks, and 
ammunition for our forces. 

I want to commend the Secretary of 
Defense for uncovering these funds, 
and for the procedures in the Depart- 
ment which helped achieve the sav- 
ings. By making this money available 
for conventional weapons, we can 
strengthen our defense now without 
increasing the Pentagon budget for 
the coming year. 

The need to build a stronger conven- 
tional force should be clear to every 
Member here today. Senator Sam 
Nunn yesterday eloquently stated the 
dangers we are creating for ourselves 
by not addressing our defense needs in 
Europe. I congratulate the Senator 
from Georgia for his fine comments. It 
is with great satisfaction that I see 
this issue finally being given the full 
attention it deserves. I have sounded 
this alarm for years, in public and pri- 
vate forums and hearings, and am as 
emphatic now as ever before. My 
amendment to delete the MX last year 
was based not only on its vulnerability 
as a missile but also to provide funds 
for conventional weapons. 

We have been repeatedly advised by 
General Bernard Rogers, the Supreme 
Allied Commander of NATO, that we 
cannot prevent the Soviets from over- 
running western Europe in a conven- 
tional attack. In his own words, it 
would only be “days, not weeks,” 
before we would be forced to use nu- 
clear weapons to stop such a Soviet 
attack. We must assume the Soviets 
would respond to our first use with 
their own devastating nuclear arsenal. 
Such a nuclear exchange poses an omi- 
nous threat to all mankind. A policy of 
defending Europe by quickly escalat- 
ing to nuclear war is insane. 
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Consider the irony: The nation that 
prides itself on moral rights and 
ethics, on freedom and democracy 
would perpetrate the greatest of im- 
moralities by starting a nuclear war. 
Even the President has said it is our 
policy to resort to nuclear weapons in 
the face of a conventional attack. 

It is imperative that we increase our 
ability to fight a conventional war in 
Europe. A study presented to the 
NATO defense ministers at their meet- 
ing in Brussels this week clearly points 
out some of our weaknesses. There are 
critical deficiencies in ammunition 
stockpiles, equipment and the avail- 
ability of forces that can be mobilized 
for combat, according to the study. 
Today, the Warsaw Pact outnumbers 
NATO forces in almost all major 
weapons. They have more than three 
times as many tanks, more than twice 
the number of artillery, armored per- 
sonnel carriers and antitank weapons, 
and substantially more fighters, bomb- 
ers, and antiaircraft missiles. 

We must put ourselves in a position 
to win a conventional war in Europe, 
or at least be able to greatly extend 
the time before we are confronted 
with the deadly decision to go to nu- 
clear weapons. Our own security and 
the security of the West depends on 
how we meet this challenge. We 
should get on with it! 


COMPREHENSIVE IMMIGRATION 
REFORM 


(Mr. LUNGREN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to congratulate my colleague on the 
other side of Capitol Hill, Senator 
ALAN Srmpson, for reinforcing his 
longstanding support for comprehen- 
sive immigration reform through the 
introduction of his new bill on the sub- 
ject. I wish to highlight, in particular, 
his decision to use a “triggered legal- 
ization” process. This is an approach 
which garnered a unanimous 16-vote 
mandate from the Select Commission 
on Immigration and Refugee Policy in 
December 1980, and it was at that 
time supported by such prominent fig- 
ures as TED KENNEDY, Father Theo- 
dore Hesburgh, and PETER RODINO, 
chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Congressman HAMILTON FISH, 
JR., the ranking minority member on 
the full Judiciary Committee, also 
similarly supported the approach em- 
bodied in the Simpson bill. 

Personally, I am wedded to the joint 
implementation of employment sanc- 
tions and legalization, but I applaud 
the efforts of my friend, Mr. SIMPSON, 
to explore alternatives which may 
assist in breaking the legislative 
logjam which has prohibited the adop- 
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tion of immigration reform legislation 
for over 4 years. 

I am intrigued, too, by the Simpson 
bill’s use of legal presumptions to en- 
courage employers to verify the status 
of workers. An affirmative defense 
would attach if verification procedures 
had been followed by employers, and a 
presumption of knowledge would 
apply to employers who hire illegal 
aliens but who fail to institute verifi- 
cation procedures. 

In my judgment, the Simpson bill 
does not go far enough in its tempo- 
rary worker provisions. I have consist- 
ently said, and my bill, H.R. 1061, re- 
flects, that the current H-2 program, 
even as modified during last year’s 
House-Senate conference, is insuffi- 
cient to address the narrow window of 
time which is particularly applicable 
to the perishable fruit industry so 
prevalent both on the west coast and 
in the upper Midwest portions of this 
country. The Simpson bill recognizes 
the problems of unpredictable weather 
by its requirement that employees 
need not apply for seasonal worker au- 
thority more than 65 days ahead of 
time. My proposal would have moved 
this requirement up by 15 days and, 
among other things, would have cre- 
ated special procedures applicable to 
workers involved in the harvesting of 
perishable crops. 

This is an area which is of great con- 
cern to me and to other Members who 
are sensitive to the needs of this indus- 
try. I have confidence, though, that it 
is a disagreement which we can work 
out. 

Lastly, the Simpson bill, like mine, 
does not completely remedy the legiti- 
mate concerns of those who fear 
ethnic and national origin discrimina- 
tion as a result of enforced employer 
sanctions. The Simpson bill depends 
on the General Accounting Office 
[GAO] to send a signal to the Con- 
gress on the effect of sanctions on vul- 
nerable workers. My bill leaves a civil 
rights remedy to hearings and consen- 
sus. 

Now that the Judiciary Committees 
of both Houses have comprehensive 
bills before them, I would hope that 
we can begin again to find a solution 
to what I believe is one of the most im- 
portant domestic and foreign policy 
questions of this last quarter century, 
namely, comprehensive immigration 
reform. At present, our borders are 
crossed by thousands upon thousands 
of economic migrants each year, and 
their numbers swell the populations of 
our cities and create devastating com- 
petition for jobs at the lower end of 
the economic scale. 
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Moreover, in southern California, we 
have had an increase in episodes of vi- 
olence along our southern border. A 
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13-year-old boy was shot just a couple 
of weeks ago by a Border Patrol offi- 
cer responding to rocks being thrown 
by a mob. 

A couple of days later, a Border 
Patrol officer was shot five times by 
bandits along the border. 

Things are not going to get better; 
they are only going to get worse. 

Unless we in the Congress move to 
enact legislation dealing with our im- 
migration problem in this Congress, 
we are gambling with the goodwill of 
the American people. This country has 
been built by immigrants, and it is 
unique in the world community as a 
haven for the destitute and the dispos- 
sessed. But the tolerance of the people 
as an essential, though mercurial, in- 
gredient in maintaining an humanitar- 
ian immigration policy running up 
against an obsolete immigration stat- 
ute invites abuse and disrespect. 

Senator Srmpson has once again 
taken a giant step toward responsible 
action. Twice before, his leadership 
has moved the Senate to action ahead 
of the House. Now, he has scheduled 
hearings next month, and has reserved 
floor time before the August recess; 
the House, on the other hand, has, as 
before, bided its time for what appears 
to be nonobvious reasons. 

I would hope that this conduct 
would not represent a continuation of 
the trend which affected our House 
leadership in the past. I would hope 
that we would be able to proceed 
apace with consideration of this most 
important legislation. 


TEENAGE ALCOHOLISM AND 
DRUG ABUSE ON INDIAN RES- 
ERVATIONS 


(Mr. McCAIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. Speaker, today 
the most serious problem affecting 
teenagers on Indian reservations today 
are alcoholism and drug abuse. Faced 
with high unemployment, poor hous- 
ing, inadequate health care and little 
hope for future, Indian youth turn to 
drugs and liquor. Their future will be 
one of despair unless we take immedi- 
ate action. 

The legislation I am introducing 
today will address their problems 
through cooperation, education, coun- 
seling and preventing. It directs the 
Secretaries of Education, Interior and 
Health and Human Services to coordi- 
nate their agency drug and alcohol 
abuse programs to address the reserva- 
tion problems. Special emphasis would 
be placed on local control of these ef- 
forts. 

The Secretary of Health and Human 
Service would identify crisis areas and 
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target resources to alleviate the prob- 
lems on those reservations. The bill 
also calls upon the Secretary of the In- 
terior to establish a program of in- 
struction regarding alcohol and drug 


abuse for Bureau of Indian Affairs 
schools. 

Alcohol and drug abuse on the 
Indian reservations is a major problem 
for which there are no easy answers. I 
am confident, however, that through 
dedication and coordination we can 
enact programs that will help the 
Indian youth of America. 

Mr. Speaker, a great deal of time 
and energy has been devoted recently; 
a President’s commission on reserva- 
tion economies; billions and billions of 
dollars are devoted annually to our 
reservations, to the BIA, Health and 
Human Services, and other agencies of 
the Government, and unfortunately 
we have shown very little from these 
massive investments of the American 
taxpayers’ dollars. 

Unemployment still runs 40 to 50 
percent on our reservations; tuberculo- 
sis is 10 times the national average; 
teenage alcoholism on some reserva- 
tions is as high as 40 to 50 percent 
amongst some male teenagers. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that it is long 
overdue that we did whatever we could 
as a Nation to help address the serious 
problem of drug and alcohol abuse on 
our reservations. 

I yield to my colleague from Arizona. 

Mr. RUDD. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding to me, and I compliment 
him on working toward a good end, 
and trying to help these problems that 
have been enumerated on the reserva- 
tions. 

I do not know how we are going to 
solve them, but they are there and 
they are not going to go away and we 
should make every effort possible to 
try to bring some reason and common 
sense into the reservation area and 
help our brethren to help themselves. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. Speaker, reclaim- 
ing my time, I would like to mention, 
Mr. Speaker, that my colleague from 
Arizona represents the largest Indian 
tribe in America; he is familiar with 
these issues to a greater degree than I 
am, and I am appreciative of his dedi- 
cated efforts in trying to eradicate 
these problems; all Arizonans are 
deeply grateful to my colleague from 
Arizona. 


PROVIDING FOR ADJOURNMENT 
OF THE HOUSE FROM MAY 23, 
1985, to JUNE 3, 1985, AND AD- 
JOURNMENT OF THE SENATE 
FROM MAY 24, 1985, TO JUNE 3, 
1985 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged concurrent. resolution (H. 
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Con. Res. 155) and ask for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent reso- 
lution, as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 155 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the 
House adjourns on Thursday, May 23, 1985, 
and that when the Senate adjourns on 
Friday, May 24, 1985, they stand adjourned 
until 12 o’clock meridian on Monday, June 
3, 1985. 

The concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. A motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE SPEAKER TO 
CALL A RECESS TODAY 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Speaker 
be authorized to declare a recess today 
subject to the call of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DONNELLY). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


O 1530 
MEMORIAL DAY 1985 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Ray] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

@ Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
to pay tribute to all of those soldiers 
who died in the service of our Nation, 


and to acknowledge the day that has 
been set aside to honor them, Memori- 
al Day. 

Memorial Day originated in numer- 
ous places and with many individual 
acts of commemoration, as history 
shows. One such place was Columbus, 


GA, where in January 1866, Miss 
Lizzie Rutherford’ and some of her 
friends formed the Ladies Memorial 
Association to care for the graves of 
the Confederate dead. This group 
adopted the day of April 26 to annual- 
ly commemorate the Confederate sol- 
diers, since it- was the anniversary of 
the surrender of Gen. Joseph E. John- 
ston, the last Confederate leader. 

The first National Memorial Day on 
May 30, 1868, was the occasion of 
many ceremonies held to honor those 
who had died in the Civil War, with 
the most noteworthy ceremony being 
held in the Arlington National Ceme- 
tery. 

Over the years, changes have oc- 
curred in the observance of Memorial 
Day. Most notable is the fact that Me- 
morial Day has become an occasion 
for honoring all those who died in the 
service of our Nation, from the Civil 
War to the Vietnamese war. Further- 
more, the observance has extended to 
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honoring the memory of all deceased 
persons, civilian as well as military. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is very fitting 
for us to have set aside a time to 
honor those who sacrificed their lives 
for the sanctity and preservation of 
this country. 

The words that Gen. James Garfield 
spoke on that first National Memorial 
Day on May 30, 1868, are most appro- 
priate: 

I am oppressed with a sense of the impro- 
priety of uttering words on this occasion. 
We do not know one promise these men 
made, one pledge they gave, one word they 
spoke; but we do know they summed up and 
perfected, by one supreme act, the highest 
virtues of men and citizens. For love of 
country they accepted death, and thus re- 
solved all doubts, and made immortal their 
patriotism and virtue. 

Each year the President of the 
United States issues a special Memori- 
al Day proclamation which calls for 
citizens to observe the occasion as a 
day of prayer for peace. We must all 
recognize that our obligation to these 
brave soldiers and to ourselves is to 
protect our precious freedom and to 
renew our commitment to protecting 
our country. 

As a nation, we must endure and 
prosper and remember the sacrifices 
and valor of those who have fought so 
bravely to preserve our freedoms in 
these United States of America.e@ 


SUPPORT MX COMPROMISE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mav- 
ROULES] is recognized for 5 minutes. 


èe Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Speaker, 
when the House resumes its work 
after the Memorial Day period, one of 
the first legislative items to be consid- 
ered will be the Department of De- 
fense authorization for fiscal 1986. 

I would urge the Members to care- 
fully study the McCurdy-Mavroules 
amendment, which would limit the de- 
ployment of the MX missile. 

So that Members may have an op- 
portunity to review this matter, I 
would like to include our “Colleague,” 
letter, as well as coalition letters ex- 
pressing support for the amendment. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, May 14, 1985. 


SUPPORT MX COMPROMISE 


Dear COLLEAGUE: The Congress has now 
approved the acquisition of 42 MX missiles. 
As you know the last 21 were approved with 
great difficulty, and the prospect of another 
controversial debate will certainly not assist 
any potential progress when the Geneva 
Arms Talks resume. 

In the past, some of us have supported 
MX procurement, some of us have not. 
However, after carefully studying all aspects 
of this issue, we have decided to propose an 
amendment to limit MX deployment to 40 
missiles. Why limit MX deployment to 40? 
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In the 1982 MX Development and Deploy- 
ment Plan, the Air Force stated: 


“The initial deployment of 40 MX in ex- 
isting silos will be sufficient to hold the 
most threatening Soviet silo sanctuaries at 
risk.” 

The Administration’s FY 86 budget re- 
quests an additional 48 missiles requiring 
$3.1 billion in new budget authority. Our 
amendment provides $828 million in FY 86 
for MX basing and technical support. Fur- 
ther, at the appropriate time, whether in 
Conference with the Senate or a future pro- 
curement, the amendment is fully consist- 
ent with the acquisition of the necessary 
MX test and evaluation missiles. 

With the Air Force not planning to deploy 
the fortieth MX until May 1988, and Midg- 
etman due to be deployed in 1992, we are 
now at a logical stopping point for the MX 
program. We have provided the number of 
MX considered necessary by the Air Force 
for national security in the near term, and 
also, have provided the support requested 
by the President for our arms control nego- 
tiators in Geneva. 

Join us in supporting a reasonable and 
fair alternative. 

Very sincerely, 
NICHOLAS MAVROULES. 
Vic Fazio. 
ALBERT G. BUSTAMANTE. 
STEWART B. MCKINNEY. 
Dave MCCURDY. 
BILL GREEN. 
STENY H. HOYER. 
COMMON CAUSE, 
Washington, DC, May 20; 1985. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE: The House soon 
will be considering the Defense Department 
authorizations bill for FY 86. At that time 
Common Cause strongly urges you to say no 
to any further expansion of the MX missile 
program by voting to cap this weapons 
system. 

The Mavroules-McCurdy amendment 
would place a permanent statutory limit on 
the deployment of MX missiles at no more 
than 40 missiles, a level already approved by 
Congress. It would also provide that no new 
MX missiles would be funded in fiscal 1986. 
(The Administration, in its FY 1986 budget 
request, asked for 48 additional MX missiles 
at a cost of $3.2 billion.) The Mavroules- 
McCurdy amendment would allow $828 mil- 
lion to pay for spare parts, support systems 
and basing costs associated with the MX 
missiles that Congress has already funded. 

By capping the MX at 40 deployed mis- 
siles, the destabilizing nature of this missile 
system would be substantially reduced. The 
MX would end up limited to 20 percent of 
what originally started as a program to 
deploy 200 missiles. 

The story of the MX is the story of a vul- 
nerable, destabilizing and costly weapons 
system that never should have been built. It 
is the story of a weapons system that 
heightens nuclear tensions and does not en- 
hance our national security. 

The story of the MX is also the story of a 
weapons system that ranks at the top of the 
list when it comes to looking for ways to 
make responsible and prudent reductions in 
the military spending budget. It has become 
clear to the general public that not only are 
we spending too much money on the mili- 
tary budget, but we are not spending it 
wisely or carefully. Congress must figure 
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out ways to control the military budget, and 
it can no longer avoid the fact that the MX 
program must be curtailed. 

It is time to bring a close to this unfortu- 
nate chapter in military and nuclear arms 
policy by stopping the MX program where 
it is. We strongly urge you to support a per- 
manent statutory limit on MX deployment 
at no more than 40 missiles and the elimina- 
tion of any funds for new MX missiles in FY 
1986 by voting for the Mavroules-McCurdy 
amendment. 

Sincerely, 
FRED WERTHEIMER, 
President, 
May 21, 1985. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE: The undersigned 
organizations strongly urge you to support 
the Mavroules-McCurdy amendment to 
place a cap on the MX missile program 
when the Department of Defense FY 1986 
authorization bill is considered in the House 
shortly. 

The Mavroules-McCurdy amendment: 

Places a statutory prohibition on the de- 
ployment of MX missiles at no more than 40 
missiles, a level which has already been ap- 
proved by Congress. 

Provides no funds for new missiles in 
fiscal 1986. 

Allows $828 million to pay for spare parts, 
support systems and basing costs associated 
with the MX missiles that have already 
been funded by Congress. 

We believe the MX is a vulnerable, costly 
and unnecessary weapons system. By cap- 
ping the MX at 40 deployed missiles, the de- 
stabilizing nature of this missile system 
would be substantially reduced. The MX 
would end up limited to 20 percent of what 
originally started as a program to deploy 
200 missiles. 

We strongly urge you to vote for the Mav- 
roules-McCurdy amendment and to oppose 
all weakening amendments or substitutes 
when this matter is considered in the 
House. 

American Association of University Women. 

American Friends Service Committee. 

American Medical Student Association. 

American Public Health Association. 

Americans for Democratic Action. 

Benedictines for Peace. 

Center of Concern. 

Christic Institute. 

Church of the Brethren. 

Church Women United. 

Clergy and Laity Concerned. 

Coalition for a New Foreign and Military 
Policy. 

Committee for National Security. 

Common Cause, 

Council for a Livable World, 

Defense Budget Project. 

Environmental Action. 

Episcopal Peace Fellowship. 

Friends of the Earth. 

Gray Panthers. 

Intercommunity Social Justice Network. 

International Alliance of Atomic Veterans. 

International Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers. 

Jewish Peace Fellowship. 

Jobs With Peace Campaign. 

Lawyers Alliance for Nuclear Arms Control. 

League of Women Voters of the United 
States. 

Mennonite Central Committee U.S. Peace 
Section. 

Mobilization for Survival. 

National Association of Social Workers. 

National Education Association. 

National Federation of Priests’ Councils, 
USA. 
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National Office of Jesuit Social Ministries. 

National Taxpayers Union. 

NETWORK—a Catholic social justice lobby. 

New Jewish Agenda. 

North American Federation of Temple 
Youth. 

Nuclear Information and Resource Service. 

Pax Christi USA. 

Physicians for Social Responsibility. 

Presbyterian Peace Fellowship. 

Professionals’ Coalition for Nuclear Arms 
Control. 

Progressive National Baptist Convention. 

PUSH, International Affairs Division. 

SANE. 

Sierra Club. 

Sisters of Loretto—Loretto Disarmament/ 
Economic Conversion Committee. 

Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur—Justice 
and Peace Office, Boston; Mission Edu- 
cation Center Staff. 

Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet: General 
Officers; Justice Commission, St. Paul 
Province. 

Sisters of St. Joseph of Peace. 

Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 

Union of Concerned Scientists. 

Unitarian Universalist Association of 
Churches in North America. 

United Campuses to Prevent Nuclear War. 

United Church of Christ, Office for Church 
in Society. 

United Food and Commercial 
International Union. 

U.S. Committee Against Nuclear War. 

United States Student Association. 

Washington Office of the 
Church. 

Washington Peace Center. 

Women Strike for Peace. 

Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, U.S. Section. 

World Federalist Association. 

World Peacemakers.@ 


Workers 


Episcopal 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. F1su] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 


@ Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, due to an 
illness in the family, I was unable to 
be present today for votes on the 
Leath amendment, the Oakar amend- 
ment, and the House Budget Commit- 
tee (Gray) resolution. I would have 
voted as follows had I been present: 
against the Leath amendment, roll No. 
128, for the Oakar amendment, roll 
No. 129, and against the Gray budget, 
roll No. 130.@ 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
SAM B. HALL, JR. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BROOKS] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, our 
good friend and colleague, Sam HALL, 
JR., is leaving Congress to become a 
Federal district judge. While we will 
miss him deeply, all of us want to wish 
him the very best of luck in his new 
position. As dean of the Texas delega- 
tion, I can tell you that Congressman 
HarL has been an important Member 
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of our legislative team. Since coming 
to Congress in June 1976, we have 
grown to admire his skill and dedica- 
tion as an effective spokesman for his 
east Texas constituency. 

I know that his constituents in 
Texas’ First Congressional District are 
proud of the record of service that 
Congressman Sam Harr has estab- 
lished through hard work and dedica- 
tion. 

The people of east Texas have 
always known that they have a friend 
here in Washington with whom they 
could work on many projects of vital 
importance to the State of Texas. 

He has been a hard working, capable 
member of the Texas legislative dele- 
gation and he has demonstrated time 
and again the spirit of independence 
and determination to pursue goals im- 
portant to his district. 

While the Texas delegation will miss 
his ability to present arguments on 
complex issues in a clear and reasoned 
manner, and the Congress will miss his 
contribution to the legislative process, 
I can assure you that the people of 
east Texas and our country have 
gained an outstanding Federal jurist 
who will bring the same skill and dedi- 
cation to the Federal bench that we 
have observed here on the floor of the 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Mr. RUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. RUDD. I thank’ the gentleman 
from Texas for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to com- 
mend the gentleman and compliment 
him for taking out a special order 
which would pay tribute to our good 
friend and colleague, Congressman 
Sam HALL of Texas, from the First Dis- 
trict of Texas. 

He has been a good friend to me and 
a very respected colleague not only by 
me but by all of the Members here in 
the House of Representatives. He has 
shown great dedication and has exhib- 
ited a great deal of hard work which 
has been one of his great assets to the 
constituents that he has represented 
from Texas and has been a real credit 
to this House and indeed to our 
Nation, the Republic, the United 
States of America. 

I have traveled with Sam, have 
gotten to know him and his wife well, 
I know him as a very sincere Congress- 
man, a very sincere and true southern 
gentleman. Although I anticipate his 
retirement from the House with some 
sadness, there is gladness here that he 
will continue to serve his home State 
and the Nation as a judge in the east- 
ern district of Texas. 

I did not serve on the Judiciary 
Committee with him but I had occa- 
sion to work with him several times on 
the work that he did there on the sub- 
committee that he chaired, and I 
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cannot help but admire the careful 
workmanship, and respect for the law, 
and the manner in which he went 
about solving the problems that came 
before the committee which warrant- 
ed great applause from anybody that 
had anything at all to do with Sam 
HALL. 

So I wish him and his entire family 
every good fortune in the ventures 
that they will encounter in the days 
ahead. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his comments. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of my special order today, 
paying tribute to the Honorable Sam 
B. HALL, JR. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would first of all like to commend my 
colleague [Mr. Brooks] for taking the 
time to pay tribute to Sam HALL, our 
colleague and friend. This may be one 
of those few occasions that the distin- 
guished gentleman and I will find our- 
selves on the same side of a proposi- 
tion—in this case a mutual admiration 
for Sam. Such ideological unanimity is 
itself a tribute to Sam. 

From the outset, I must confess, 
however, that this occasion leaves me 
with mixed emotions. While I am de- 
lighted over Sam’s appointment to the 
Federal bench, at the same time, I can 
tell you that, after having served with 
him on the Judiciary Committee for 
the last 6% years, this House will be 
losing one of its finest. 

An as accomplished litigator, Sam 
came to this body with the intellectual 
tools and real world experience that 
have served his constitutents so well 
since 1976. Sam has always been not 
only a font of knowledge, but also one 
of good humor. At the same time, I 
think that the thing those of us who 
have worked with Sam during this 
time appreciate the most is his com- 
monsense ability to get to the heart of 
an issue, and to deal with it. 

Sam will be remembered as one 
tough Texan who never shied away 
from a fight over those things he held 
to be most dear. While I can attest 
that service on the Immigration Sub- 
committee is often a seemingly thank- 
less and endless job, it is one that Sam 
pursued with great skill and a vigor 
second to none. While his input will be 
deeply missed, his contribution to the 
debate over U.S. immigration policy 
will transcend his absence. 
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I might also mention that Sam and I 
served together on the Criminal Jus- 
tice Subcommittee when it was headed 
by our former colleague, Father 
Drinan of Massachusetts, who was a 
true taskmaster. I think we probably 
had more sessions, more markups, 
more hearings, more time together 
than any other subcommittee in the 
House, and it was both the common- 
sense and good humor of Sam that 
kept us together. 

Sam has one of the truly beautiful 
families that I have ever met. I think 
we will miss seeing his family here, we 
will miss seeing Sam here. But I think 
that our friend from Texas will be re- 
membered as one of the good guys in a 
white hat who is riding off into the 
sunset to continue his fight for justice 
in another forum. We are going to 
miss him very greatly. 

I thank the gentleman from Texas 
for giving us this opportunity to pay 
tribute to a really great person and a 
great Texan, SAM HALL. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 

the gentleman for his comments. 
è Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, in 
honoring Sam B. HALL, JR., for his val- 
uable contributions to this Chamber, 
the House of Representatives is 
paying tribute to a great Texan, an 
American patriot, and an outstanding 
servant of the people. Indeed, it is fit- 
ting that we recognize our colleague 
for the accomplished and honorable 
record of achievement which he has 
compiled in the House over the past 9 
years. 

First and foremost, Sam HALL is a 
man cast in the mold of the district he 
serves. The people he represents are 
known for their independent thinking, 
work ethic, strong value system, and 
abiding faith in the Almighty. These 
traits always have formed the philo- 
sophical foundation from which Sam 
has approached his work in this the 
people’s House for he firmly believes 
that the voters or Texas’ First Con- 
gressional District deserve nothing less 
in their elected officials. Sam HALL has 
always had a close, personal relation- 
ship with his constituents, and as one 
who has visited with our colleague on 
his home turf, I can attest to the fact 
that northeast Texans carry a heart- 
felt appreciation and respect for Sam 
and his record in Congress. SAM re- 
flected his constituents’ views with 
vigor and integrity, and we will be 
missed by all of us in Congress who 
have sought and benefited from his 
advice, counsel, and assistance over 
the years. 

On May 28, Sam will be sworn in as a 
Federal judge to serve in the eastern 
district of Texas. This appointment 
caps what has been a distinguished 
career of public service which began in 
his hometown of Marshall, TX. A life- 
long resident of Marshall, Sam was a 
practicing attorney for 26 years and 
was chairman of the board of educa- 
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tion when he announced for Congress 
in 1976. He won four elections in 
Texas’s First Congresssional District 
that year—the Democratic primary, 
the Democratic runoff, a special elec- 
tion following the death of Represent- 
ative Wright Patman, and the Novem- 
ber general election. He was reelected 
in 1978 and in 1980 with 77.9 percent 
and 98.9 percent of the vote respec- 
tively. In 1982 and 1984 he was elected 
without opposition. 

Sam received his law degree from 
Baylor University after military serv- 
ice in World War II. Sam HAtv’s civic 
leadership in Marshall twice won him 
awards for outstanding citizenship, 
and he has been so recognized by his 
alma mater and received numerous 
awards for his outstanding service in 
the House of Representatives. Most re- 
cently, Sam was honored as the recipi- 
ent of the prestigious Award of Merit 
by the Federal Administrative Law 
Judges Conference. Sam is among only 
a handful of public figures to receive 
the award. He is cited by the adminis- 
trative law judges for his work in Con- 
gress on complex judicial matters as a 
ranking member of the House Judici- 
ary Committee and as chairman of the 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Adminis- 
ci aad Law and Governmental Rela- 
tions. 


Mr. Speaker, Sam Hatt clearly is a 
man of distinguished quality. His mind 
possesses that rare faculty of concise- 
ness; he distills an argument or a sub- 
ject down to its essence with little dif- 
ficulty. Sam has that unique ability to 
master the most complicated subjects 
with facility. Intellectual acuteness to- 
gether with his amiability and unpre- 
tentious nature form an admirable 
blend of character that is Sam HALL 
personified. = 

And Sam HALtt’s quality of mind only 
foreshadows his quality of character. 
Throughout his tenure in office Sam 
has displayed courage, resolution, 
moderation, dedication, and control. 
Courage in his willingness to make the 
tough decisions and risk exposure 
when others held back. Resolution in 
moving steadily and persistently for- 
ward with a proposal or idea that he 
feels is right. Moderation as shown in 
his exercise of proper judgment. Ded- 
ication as exemplified by his driving 
commitment to duty. Last, but not 
least, a pervasive, unwavering self- 
management rests as the keystone of 
his character. With cool head while 
under fire for his convictions, Sam has 
always maintained a sense of propor- 
tion enabling him to reason while 
others become totally disoriented in 
the heat of rhetorical debate. Sam is 
one of those rare legislators who, amid 
the strife of factions and the rage of 
party disputes, makes reason and pa- 
triotism his watchwords. He stands on 
the respectable ground of reasoned 
moderation. 
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Mr. Speaker, as one can tell from his 
6 foot 2 inch frame, Sam HALL is a gen- 
uine product of Texas with a secure 
attachment to home and family. His 
father was a prominent Texas district 
judge of 20 years, highly respected and 
revered for his professional service on 
the bench. Sam acquired his love and 
respect for the law from his father, 
with whom he had a close association. 
Indeed, Sam hails from a family of dis- 
tinguished jurists which also included 
his uncle, Reuban Hall. Sam’s mother, 
I know, takes well deserved pride in 
witnessing her son’s progression into 
his father’s footsteps as a participant 
in one of man’s greatest adventures— 
the adventure of law. 

Madeleine Hall, Sam’s wife of over 35 
years, also deserves mention. Made- 
leine maintains an orderly household 
wherein her governance at home mir- 
rors her husband's ability to govern in 
public institutions. They are the proud 
parents of three beautiful daughters— 
Rebecca, Amanda, and Sandra—and 
the equally proud grandparents of two 
grandchildren. 

Mr, Speaker, Sam HALL carries a con- 
spicuous pride in America and takes 
every opportunity awarded him to 
remind our young people of the pre- 
cious blessings we in America are in 
possession of and which no other 
people on Earth enjoy. He has a very 
indepth knowledge of the Nation's his- 
tory and heritage. As Sam will often 
note in his talks to young people, 
America was born of a vision of hope 
in which people carry the expectation 
that they can effect their destinies 
and reap the rewards of that which 
they have sown through honest labor. 
It is such determination spirited by 
previous generations of Americans 
that created a uniquely American en- 
thusiasm, independence of mind, na- 
tional greatness, and which promoted 
U.S. commerce, discovery, and inven- 
tion which continues to dazzle the 
world. 

It is indeed regrettable, that this 
House will lose a man of such caliber. 
However, our loss is the judiciary’s 
gain. Sam HALL will be an outstanding 
judge. He is confident enough of his 
philosophical premises and skillful 
enough in his use of intellectual 
powers to assert himself in a most 
positive way as a member of the Fed- 
eral judiciary. 

In conclusion Mr. Speaker, Sam HALL 
is a man whose eloquence consists in 
his deep self-conviction, the emphatic 
earnestness of his manner, and the 
correspondent simplicity and energy 
of his style. I congratulate him on his 
new assignment and, at the same time, 
regret his leaving the Congress. I wish 
Sam and Madeleine the very best; both 
will be missed in this House. 

@ Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it- is 
with great regret that I must mark the 
departure from Congress of our distin- 
guished colleague, Sam B. Harr. But 
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my regret at seeing him leave is tem- 
pered by my congratuations for his ap- 
pointment and my admiration for his 
laudable congressional career. 

Sam is respected for his integrity and 
devotion to principles of citizenship 
and service. Elected in June 1976 to 
the seat formerly held by Wright 
Patman, he carried on a tradition of 
effective and dedicated congressional 
service. 

I will particularly miss Sam as a 
member of the Judiciary Committee. 
Sam came to the committee soon after 
his election to Congress, and he as- 
sumed the chairmanship of the Sub- 
committee on Administrative Law and 
Governmental Relations in 1982. He 
has ably chaired the consideration of 
all the diverse matters coming up 
before that subcommittee—including 
regulatory reform, amendments to the 
Ethics in Government Act, possible re- 
visions of the Federal Tort Claims Act, 
and, last year, hearings on the propos- 
al to compensate Aleuts and Ameri- 
cans of Japanese descent for their 
forced relocations during World War 
II. 

Sam has also served as a member of 
the Subcommittee on Immigration, 
Refugees, and International Law. He 
has been actively interested in immi- 
gration policy, applying his consider- 
able knowledge to this most complex 
issue. 

And as a former member of the Sub- 
committee on Criminal Justice, Sam 
spent many hours working on the bill 
to amend the Criminal Code. No 
doubt, his expertise in criminal law 
should serve him well on the bench. 

I can go on with his list of accom- 
plishments—his efforts in Congress 
have indeed been impressive—but I 
can truly say that Congress’ loss will 
be the judiciary’s gain. We will miss 
you, Sam, but I trust that I speak for 
my colleagues in offering you the 
heartiest and most respectful of con- 
gratulations.e 
@ Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to join with the Honorable Jack 
Brooks, dean of the Texas delegation, 
in paying tribute to our distinguished 
colleague, Sam B. HALL, JR., who will 
be leaving the House of Representa- 
tives to serve as a Federal judge for 
the eastern district of Texas. 

Since Sam HALL came to Congress in 
1976, I have had the opportunity to 
become well acquainted with him and 
to work with him on various legislative 
endeavors. Under his direction and 
leadership, as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Administrative Law and 
Governmental Relations of the House 
Judiciary Committee, the Polish 
Legion of American Veterans was able 
to obtain a Federal charter after many 
long years of waiting. All of Polonia, 
along with the officers and members 
of the Polish Legion of American Vet- 
erans, will long remember with grati- 
tude Chairman Sam HALL’s unprece- 
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dented action of reporting this Federal 
charter bill out of his subcommittee 
immediately after the hearing was 
completed. 

Sam Hatt. served in the U.S. Air 
Force during World War II, and re- 
ceived his law degree from Baylor Uni- 
versity Law School in 1948. He prac- 
ticed law in Marshall, TX, until enter- 
ing Congress in June 1976. As a 
Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, Sam HALL has served with dis- 
tinction on the Subcomittee on Immi- 
gration, Refugees, and International 
Law of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, and on the Subcommittee on 
Oversight and Investigation and the 
Subcommittee on Compensation, Pen- 
sion, and Insurance of the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee. 

Sam Hatt has been a highly effective 
Congressman, and has served his con- 
stitutents of the First Congressional 
District of Texas and the people of our 
Nation, with outstanding dedication to 
the highest standards of excellence. 
The record of legislative achievement 
that he leaves is an inspiration to his 
colleagues, his friends, and his fellow 
citizens. I am certain that all those 
who have come to know Sam HALL as 
well as I share my feeling that because 
of his integrity and high moral charac- 
ter, he is an ideal candidate to serve on 
the Federal bench. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to have 

worked with Sam HALL in the House of 
Representatives, and I extend to him 
my congratulations as well as my best 
wishes for abundant good health and 
continued success in his future en- 
deavors as a Federal judge. 
@ Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate our colleague and dean of the 
Texas Congressional Delegation, the 
Honorable Jack Brooks, reserving this 
special time to pay tribute to my es- 
teemed friend, Congressional Sam 
HALL, who will be leaving this body 
shortly to assume a Federal judgeship 
in the eastern district of his home 
State. 

I remember quite well when Sam 
HALL raised his right hand in the well 
of this house on June 19, 1976, as he 
took the oath of office in assuming his 
congressional responsibilities to the 
people in his district; to the great 
State of Texas; and to the United 
States of America. In the intervening 
years, the Congressman from east 
Texas, as much as any Member I have 
ever known, has lived up to all of the 
high precepts he swore to protect 
almost 10 years ago. 

Over the years, I have watched his 
voting record as a conservative south- 
ern Democrat and I have sought his 
sound advice frequently, particularly 
on legislation which addressed judicial 
matters for he had a great respect for 
the law and its interpretation. I have 
been with him and his charming wife, 
Madeleine, on social occasions and 
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both of them epitomize the gracious 
hospitality of his east Texas district. 
In short, Mr. Speaker, I can truthfully 
say that I know of no one in this body 
who is better equipped or who pos- 
sesses the stature and decorum to sit 
on a Federal bench than my friend 
from Texas. 

Several years ago during an election 
year, it was my privilege, along with 
several other friends of Congressman 
HALL to be present at an appreciation 
banquet held in his hometown of Mar- 
shall, TX. I have never seen a greater 
outpouring of affection and of respect 
than was evident that night, and I was 
persuaded that those who know him 
best—his home folks—intended to see 
that Sam HALL represented them in 
the Halls of Congress as long as he 
might choose to stay. Following the 
banquet, I visited briefly in his charm- 
ing home nestled among towering 
pines, and I can well understand his 
desire to return home to his native 
State where he will continue to serve 
his constituents in one of the highest 
offices attainable in the legal profes- 
sion. 

Sam, we hate to see you and Made- 

leine leave Congress for this body will 
be the poorer for it. Carolyn and I 
wish you all the happiness that re- 
turning home will surely bring, and 
may God continue to bless you as you 
further serve your people in east 
Texas.@ 
@ Mr. KINDNESS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to pay tribute to our departing 
colleague, Mr. Sam HALL of Texas. As 
we all know, he is leaving us to become 
a member of the Federal bench and I 
think I speak for all in this House 
when I say how much we will miss this 
splendid man. 

Sam Hatt and I have been friends 
for almost 10 years. We have served 
together on the Judiciary Committee 
and in the past two Congresses, have 
worked side-by-side on the Administra- 
tive Law Subcommittee, which he has 
so ably chaired. 

At a time when the Nation faces 
many difficult problems, it is especial- 
ly hard to say goodbye to such an out- 
standing legislator and statesman. I 
have watched the gentleman deal with 
some very difficult subjects in an ex- 
ceptionally lucid manner. Issues such 
as regulatory reform, legislative veto, 
and Government contractor indemini- 
fication have been the subject of hear- 
ings which the gentleman has chaired 
quite successfully. In losing him, it is a 
consolation to the Nation to know that 
he will still be in public service and be 
providing the same outstanding lead- 
ership on the Federal bench that we 
have come to know in this House. 

Mr. Speaker, I will miss Sam HALL 
because of his ability, and his friend- 
ship, but most of all because of his un- 
failing integrity and sense of honor. 
And so as we all bid farewell to him, 
let me close by saying goodbye to a re- 
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spected friend with a hope that time 
and circumstance will provide us 
ample opportunity to cross paths 
again. 

è Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise today to join my colleagues in 
paying tribute to the gentleman from 
Texas, Representative Sam HALL. He 
certainly is well qualified to assume a 
position as Federal district judge in 
the State of Texas, but he will be 
missed by his many friends in the 
Chamber. 

Sam HALL is one of the most capable 
and dedicated men with whom I have 
ever served. I appreciate the hard 
work he has done as a member of the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 
He has been a friend of this Nation’s 
veterans. In our official duties, I have 
come to know SAM as a member of the 
committee and on other projects in 
the Congress in which we shared an 
interest. But I have also enjoyed my 
friendship and association on a more 
personal basis with Sam and his wife, 
Madeleine. 

I have no doubt Sam HALL will be an 
outstanding addition to the Federal 
bench. And, I am sure he and his 
family are excited about the prospect 
of returning to east Texas. He will 
serve the people of Texas with distinc- 
tion in the judicial branch of govern- 
ment, just as he has done in the legis- 
lative branch over the past 9 years. 

I offer my congratulations to Sam 
HALL on a job well done. He has been 
an outstanding Representative and 
will be an outstanding Federal judge. I 
will miss him as a Member of Congress 
and as a friend.e 
èe Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with mixed emotions that I join my 
colleagues in bidding goodbye to our 
colleague, Sam HALL. My sense of loss 
at the prospect of Chairman HALL’S 
departure is eased only by the knowl- 
edge that the Federal judiciary will be 
greatly enriched by his experience, 
skill, and honor. 

Sam HALL has done an outstanding 
job in serving his constituents and his 
country as an exceptional legislator. 
Having worked side by side with Sam 
Hatt on the Judiciary Committee, I 
know him to be an able lawyer and a 
vigilant protector of the rule of law. I 
am certain he will continue to do an 
outstanding job as a Federal judge in 
the Eastern District of Texas. 

Chairman HALL’s commitment to 
Congress and the people he represent- 
ed from the State of Texas has been 
unflagging. He has provided vigorous 
leadership and a profound understand- 
ing of the legal process to the Judici- 
ary Subcommittee on Administrative 
Law. 

His professional qualities aside, Sam 
HALL will remain a highly respected 
friend and a fine human being. I know 
he will be missed by all of us who had 
the pleasure and honor of working 
with him. 
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Finally, I wish our departing col- 
league and his gracious wife, Made- 
leine, every happiness and success in 
their future endeavors. 

Thank you. 

è Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, it’s 
with a great deal of regret—but also 
gladness—that I join with others in 
this Chamber today in saying goodbye 
to our colleague Sam HALL. 

He has been an able and articulate 
Member of this House, a dedicated 
representative of the First District of 
Texas, and a friend to all freedom- 
loving Americans. Sam HALL is a man 
to be admired. He’s a man who will be 
missed. 

We're fortunate indeed as a nation, 
however, that Sam will be extending 
his public service to the Federal 
bench. We need men and women of his 
ability, dedication, and wisdom who 
are willing to give of themselves for 
many years to come in assuring justice 
for the people of this Nation. 

We'll miss Sam Hatt’s direct involve- 
ment in the legislative process—but 
the Nation will continue to benefit 
from his service. I want to wish him 
well—and thank him for tne friend- 
ship and help he’s given to me over 
the years. 

Goodbye, SamM—and Godspeed.@ 

@ Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to honor one the most outstand- 
ing Members of this Congress. Sam 
BLAKELEY HALL is leaving the House to 
accept an appointment as a Federal 
judge in eastern Texas. 

Sam HALL is a highly respected legis- 
lator and has served with distinction 
on the Veterans’ Affairs and Judiciary 
Committees, and the Select Commit- 
tee on Narcotics Abuse and Control. 

Sam came here in 1976 after winning 
a special election following the death 
of Congressman Wright Patman. His 
work in the area of judiciary and fiscal 
policy have won him well-deserved 
praises and recognition. 

In 1978, Sam and I traveled to North 
Vietnam as part of an eight-member 
delegation. His guidence and leader- 
ship were so instrumental in making 
that trip a success, that in 1981 he was 
asked to travel again to Asia to investi- 
gate the refugee problem. 

I will miss Sam very much. He has 
been a true friend and a valued col- 
league. I know that he will bring to his 
new position hard work, intelligence, 
honesty, sincerity, and fairness. These 
words describe Sam B. HALL. I know 
my colleagues will join me in wishing 
Sam the very best in the future.e 
@ Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, a good 
man, a friend and a distinguished 
Member of this House, Sam HALL, is 
leaving us and I’m sorry to see him go. 

Sam has always represented his con- 
stituents’ views with vigor and integri- 
ty, but I’ve always known Sam to be 
fair-minded and evenhanded. He has 
done his congressional district, his 
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State and this body proud because his 
was the best kind of public service. 

We all know that Sam will be a 
credit to the Federal bench as he 
begins his judgeship in eastern Texas, 
but we also regret that we won’t be 
seeing him as often. 

I wish Sam and his family all the 

best of what they seek in the years 
ahead.@ 
@ Mr. COLEMAN of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, we are losing a valued friend 
and colleague, but gaining an excellent 
new Federal judge. I am sure that all 
his colleagues on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, the Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee, in the Texas delegation and in the 
entire House will sorely miss his con- 
tributions, his energy, and his dedica- 
tion that made his congressional 
career special. 

His friendship was particularly valu- 
able to me as a freshman. Sam was one 
member of the Texas delegation whom 
a freshman could turn to for advice 
and counsel, and he was of tremen- 
dous assistance to me in those early 
days of my first term. 

Mr. Speaker, Sam HALL set an exam- 

ple for all of us to follow in terms of 
integrity, competence, and dedication, 
and I would like to add my congratula- 
tions and best wishes to him and his 
wife Madeleine as he embarks on a 
new and rewarding career. 
è Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to join my colleagues today in 
paying tribute to and congratulating 
my colleague and good friend, the 
Honorable Sam HALL, Jr. of Texas who 
will be leaving this distinguished body 
to accept an appointment to a Federal 
judgeship in the Eastern District of 
Texas. 

Sam HALL has served in Congress 
with unequaled dedication since 1976. 
During his tenure he has served as a 
member of the Judiciary and Veter- 
ans’ Affairs Committees, the Select 
Committee on Narcotics Abuse and 
Control and is currently chairman of 
the Judiciary’s Subcommittee on Ad- 
ministrative Law and Governmental 
Relations. In his capacity as chairman 
he is recognized as being fair, open- 
minded, and expeditious in subcom- 
mittee proceedings. 

Sam has long been acknowledged in 
his district as a hard-working, industri- 
ous leader dedicated to the principles 
of a democratic society. This is evi- 
denced by his numerous awards, in- 
cluding twice being the recipient of 
Marshall’s Outstanding Citizen Award, 
and his chairmanship of many prestig- 
ious boards. 

Mr. Speaker, I am honored that I 
have had the privilege of serving with 
such a distinguished Member. He will 
be sorely missed in Congress. However, 
I am sure I speak for my colleagues 
when I say that we wish him the best 
of luck as he embarks on a new career 
and we are confident that he will 
bring the same dedication, diligence, 
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and determination to the Federal 
judgeship as he did to the House of 
Representatives. 

@ Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to thank my good friend Mr. 
Brooks for arranging this special 
order in honor of Sam Hat. I have 
known Sam since his arrival in Wash- 
ington 9 years ago and have enjoyed 
his intelligence and wit. Although we 
will miss his many contributions to the 
Judiciary and Select Narcotics Com- 
mittees, I wish him well as he accepts 
the challenges of the Eastern District 
Court of Texas. 

Sam came to Washington in 1976 and 
quickly rose to the position of chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Adminis- 
trative Law. His work on this subcom- 
mittee has earned him the respect of 
Members on both sides of the aisle. 
His high integrity and hard work have 
earned him the respect of the business 
community, civil rights advocates, and 
the President of the United States. I 
do not believe that a better judicial ap- 
pointment could have been made. 

In closing, Nancy and I would like to 
offer our best wishes to Sam and Mad- 
eleine. They have become good friends 
these past 9 years and we look forward 
to hearing of their new successes.@ 
© Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, as much 
as any Member of this House, Sam 
HALL is dependable, reliable, steadfast, 
and judicious. Every vote he has cast 
has been made with deliberation, 
study, and reason. He takes every vote 
seriously, and he votes his convictions. 
His position is not established by hard- 
headedness, but by caution and care- 
ful consideration. 

Those of us in the Texas delegation 
know that he is a man of honor, integ- 
rity, and stability. He is “Solid Rock,” 
and “Like the tree that’s planted near 
the water,” he will not be moved from 
his vision of what is fair and equitable 
to all. 

To Sam, Madeleine, and his family, 
our entire delegation and this Con- 
gress extends our love and affection as 
you return to Texas with a prayer of 
thanksgiving that you have come our 
way and an additional prayer that you 
will come again. The Northern Judi- 
cial District of Texas will welcome this 
solid citizen back who is destined to 
become one of the most respected Fed- 
eral judges in the system.e 
@ Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, one 
thing Texans are noted for is loyalty 
to family and friends. And we are 
losing one of our friends this month. 
Our most able legislator, Representa- 
tive Sam B. HALL, is going on to a fine 
position as a Federal judge in the 
Eastern District of Texas. We say 
goodbye to a valued friend. 

The Texas delegation is a tightly 
knit group of Representatives—we 
take note of ourselves and whenever 
one of us departs from the group we 
all stand in admiration. And for me 
there is a strong feeling of respect for 
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Representative Hatt that I know is 
shared by my colleagues. 

We help one another, too. There is 
not enough space here to list the mat- 
ters of importance to me on which 
Sam HALL has given his helping hand— 
and his vote. On all too many occa- 
sions, Representative HALL has shown 
us what cooperation really means. In 
that respect, he is a model for the 
larger methods of the Texas congres- 
sional delegation. 

Now I can be very easily outdone on 
praise for Sam. I know that our emi- 
nent dean, Representative Jack 
Brooks, will have much to say about 
Sam HALL as they both serve on the 
Judiciary Committee. As for me, I lay 
my wreath at Sam HALL’s doorstep as 
one last hurrah before he leaves this 
House of Representatives. 

When Sam and I are sitting in our 
rocking chairs—I hope he opens up his 
book of mementos and his eye catches 
this special order. Because it will 
remind him that we're still friends— 
always—no matter where he may be. 
The fraternity that builds between 
those who serve in this Chamber is 
something that does not diminish over 
time. And I trust that the people of 
Sam HALL’s Congressional District will 
remember his tireless efforts as well as 
I do.e 
@ Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great respect and admiration that 
I take part in this special order today 
to honor a long-time colleague. I 
would also like to take this opportuni- 
ty to thank the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Brooxs] for ar- 
ranging this tribute. 

Congressman Sam HAL. has served 
his constituents in the first district of 
Texas with a unique talent and sensi- 
tivity. His dedication to this country 
and its citizens is proven by his long 
record as a public servant. First elect- 
ed in 1976, Sam has served with popu- 
larity and distinction during his 
tenure here in the House. Prior to his 
congressional service, Sam served in 
the U.S. Air Force and was twice 
awarded the Outstanding Citizens 
Award in Marshall, TX. 

Closely intertwined with his dedica- 
tion is his integrity, both of which 
have surfaced repeatedly during his 
years in Congress. In the last few Con- 
gresses, I have had the opportunity to 
work with Sam during his chairman- 
ship of the Subcommittee on Adminis- 
trative Law of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. Under his direction, this subcom- 
mittee conducted hearings on legisla- 
tion I introduced to alleviate the 
heavy financial burden shouldered by 
residents of Rockland County, NY, 
part of my congressional district, as a 
result of prosecuting defendants in the 
notorious Brinks robbery and murder 
trial. I would hope that the next chair 
of the subcommittee would follow his 
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fine example in working to some fa- 
vorable action on this legislation. 

Sam HAatt’s leadership will, I am 
sure, be sorely missed by all of his 
friends and colleagues in Congress, but 
we wish him success and happiness in 
his endeavors as a Federal District 
judge in Texas’ eastern district. The 
citizens of Texas and our Nation are 
indeed fortunate to be gaining such a 
talented, fair and highly respected 
new judge.e 
@ Mr. COMBEST. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to our distinguished friend and 
colleague, the Honorable Sam HALL of 
Texas. Sam is retiring from the Cham- 
ber as he assumes new responsibilities 
and challenges as U.S. judge for the 
eastern district of Texas. 

We are fortunate to have served 
alongside such an outstanding member 
of the Texas delegation. As a fresh- 
man Member of the 99th Congress, I 
deeply regret that our service together 
will not be longer, however, I am con- 
fident that our friendship will remain 
strong. 

Sam’s accomplishments are many 
and will be recounted by others in this 
body who have served longer with him 
than I. He is well-known for his fair- 
ness and dedication to this country, 
two qualities which undoubtedly were 
significant in his appointment by the 
President to this important judicial 
post. 

The people of the First District of 
Texas sent Sam to Washington in 1976 
to represent them in the Nation’s Cap- 
ital. He is a lawyer by trade, a gradu- 
ate of Baylor University Law School. 
He served our great Nation in the U.S. 
Air Force during World War II. In ad- 
dition, he has contributed his time to 
his community through civic leader- 
ship helping others achieve success. 
Sam’s constituents, will always hold 
him in highest regard because of his 
friendship, his kindness, his consider- 
ation, and his thoughtfulness. 

I know we will all greatly miss his 
counsel and friendship in this hal- 
lowed body, and the people of the 
First District of Texas will miss his 
strong representation, a call to higher 
service must be answered. Sam rises to 
this new challenge as he has in the 
past. 

Sam will serve in his new capacity 
with honor and integrity, in the finest 
traditions of judicial service. We in the 
House are fortunate to have served 
with such an outstanding colleague. 
His ability, hard work, and devotion to 
his State and Nation will now be valu- 
able qualities to the judicial system. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask my colleagues to 
join me in wishing Sam HALL success 
and good fortune in all future endeav- 
ors. Farewell, Sam, but not good-bye, 
for I know that there is still much to 
be learned from you.@ 

e@ Mr. LOEFFLER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with the deepest respect, affection, 
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and admiration that I rise today to 
pay tribute to my friend and col- 
league, Sam B. HALL, JR. of the First 
Congressional District of Texas. 

First elected in a special election 
held in 1976 to fill the seat created by 
the untimely death of the late Honor- 
able Wright Patman, Sam has been the 
model of a true statesman—fair, 
honest, and just, never swayed by par- 
tisan politics, but rather one who 
always placed his country and Consti- 
tution above all else. 

Sam is resigning his treasured House 
seat today, in order to continue his 
service to our country as the Federal 
district court judge in the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Texas. In fact, Sam will take 
his next oath of office in the same 
courthouse in which his father, the 
Honorable Sam B. Hall, Sr., presided 
as a Texas district court judge for 
many years. 

With his training as the son of a re- 
spected jurist and as a practicing at- 
torney prior to his election to the Con- 
gress, Sam has been the voice of reason 
and compassion on the Committee on 
the Judiciary, while at the same time 
being a leader in the call for a tough 
and responsible response to crime. 

On a personal note, it was my high 
privilege and honor to have introduced 
him to President Ford shortly after he 
was sworn in following his special elec- 
tion. From that moment forward we 
have been and will continue to be close 
personal and professional friends. 

There is absolutely no question that 

Sam B. HALL, JR., will be an outstand- 
ing jurist for the U.S. District Court, 
Eastern District of Texas.e@ 
@ Mr. LEATH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a very happy, very sad occasion. 
We are losing a colleague who is ad- 
mired, loved, and respected, and this 
loss will be deeply felt for a long time. 
The loss we sustain in the House of 
Representatives will be a rare gift to 
the people of America when Sam B. 
HALL, JR, is sworn in as a Federal 
judge. I know of no one better quali- 
fied than Sam HAL. to hold such a po- 
sition. He is ethical, honest, fair, 
humane, and honorable. In recent 
years, the types of judgments issued 
from many of our courts have been 
disheartening. I am encouraged that 
with Sam HALL on the bench, our 
system of justice will be better served 
and so will the people. 

Sam, our affection and best wishes 
go with you and Madeleine. We know 
that returning to Texas gives you 
great pleasure. We know that your life 
together there will be as richly re- 
warding as your presence among us 
has been for each of your colleagues. 
Godspeed. 

@ Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to honor a respected colleague 
of the House who has labored here 
hard and long and is now being ap- 
pointed a Federal judge. I have served 
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with Sam Harr during my entire career 
in the House. 

Sam Hatz has served his constituents 
diligently on the Judiciary and Veter- 
ans’ Affairs Committees. 

Sam’s service on the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee is equally distin- 
guished. He serves on the Oversight 
Subcommittee and has labored tire- 
lessly to ensure that funds for our vet- 
erans are expended in a responsibility 
manner. Such dedication by Sam HALL 
helps the veteran receive the benefits 
they deserve and makes sure the tax- 
payer’s dollars are spent wisely. On 
behalf of my constituents, I am very 
grateful for Mr. Harr’s dedication 
since the city I represent contains sev- 
eral veterans health care facilities. 

On the Judiciary Committee, Sam 
chairs the Subcommittee on Adminis- 
trative Law and Governmental Rela- 
tions, He also serves on the Immigra- 
tion Subcommittee. 

Mr. Speaker, our loss will be the 

Federal judiciary’s gain. The eastern 
district of Texas will benefit greatly 
from Sam HALL's experience and hard 
work that we have seen the past 10 
years in the House. Unfortunately, the 
House will suffer from Sam’s depar- 
ture from congressional service. But 
our suffering will be outweighed by 
seeing the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas help a great number of 
people as a judge. So, along with my 
colleagues who rise to bid this fine 
Texas farewell, I thank Sam HALL for 
his indefatigable devotion to the 
House.@ 
@ Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join my colleagues in giving special 
recognition to our colleague Sam HALL 
on his departure to become a Federal 
judge for the Eastern District of 
Texas. I have enjoyed serving with 
him over these past years and will 
miss his friendship and help. I know 
that he is looking forward to this new 
chapter of his life, but we all hope 
that he will remember these years in 
Washington with fondness. 

To him and his lovely wife, Made- 
leine, we say goodbye and best wishes 
for their continued success. 
èe Mr. BUSTAMANTE. Mr. Speaker, 
Congressman SAM HALL has been a 
fine legislator and he will be a fine 
Federal judge. In the few months I 
have been privileged to call him “col- 
league,” I’ve come to appreciate his 
good judgment and common sense. Mr. 
Hatz is not flamboyant—he’s earnest, 
steady, and evenhanded. Those quali- 
ties will serve him well on the bench. 
More importantly, though, he has 
been—and no doubt will continue to 
be—a solid Texan, aware of the needs 
and peculiarities of Texans. I have 
valued his example as a force for mod- 
eration in this body and wish him 
every success in his new career.@ 

@ Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Speaker, each 
Member of this body has had the high 
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honor of serving in this august body 
with the man I am privileged to join in 
paying tribute to today—a man each 
of us, regardless of philosophy or 
party affiliation, can count as a friend. 

Next week, our colleague Congress- 
man Sam BLAKELEY HALL, will begin a 
new valuable service not only to the 
people of east Texas whom he has so 
honorably and effectively represented 
for the past 8 years, but also to the 
finest and fairest system of justice the 
world has ever known—a system to 
which he has devoted almost half his 
life. 

On June 28, 1985, Congressman Sam 
HALL will return to Marshall, Harrison 
County, TX—the hometown he so 
dearly loves—and become Federal Dis- 
trict Judge Sam HALL. 

To those of us who have had the op- 
portunity to know, appreciate, and re- 
spect him, however, he will always be 
Sam. He will always be our trustwor- 
thy friend. 

To those who have sought his coun- 
sel, as I have, Sam has consistently 
provided sensible, straightforward 
advice. To those who have asked his 
help, as I have, he has given it fully 
and willingly when he could. He has 
been true to his word and to his high 
principles. When we have been on op- 
posite sides, we have differed agreea- 
bly. When we have had the same posi- 
tion, he has stood staunchly by our 
side. 

No one could ask more of a friend or 
colleague than Sam HALL has so read- 
ily given. 

When he was elected to the Con- 
gress in June 1976, to succeed the late 
Wright Patman, he had large shoes to 
fill. As a member of the House Com- 
mittees on the Judiciary and Veterans’ 
Affairs, as chairman of the Veterans’ 
Subcommittee on Compensation, Pen- 
sion, and Insurance, as chairman of 
the Judiciary Subcommittee on Ad- 
ministrative Law and Government 
Pensions, and as a member of the 
House Select Committee on Narcotics 
Abuse and Control, has well followed 
in the footsteps of his great predeces- 
sor in serving both this body and his 
constituents. 

That he has been reelected time 
after time by the people of the First 
Congressional District of Texas, hon- 
ored by his colleagues as chairman of 
the Texas Democratic Congressional 
Delegation, nominated by the Presi- 
dent to a Federal judgeship, and 
unanimously confirmed by the U.S. 
Senate to serve on the Federal bench 
speaks volumes about this unassuming 
man. 

Today, although we regret that Sam 
and Madeleine Hall are leaving the 
Congress, we envy their return to 
Texas. Although we will miss his serv- 
ice and her support of it here, we 
know that Sam will distinguish himself 
and serve justice well in his new posi- 
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tion and that Madeleine’s support will 
always be there. 

Congressman, judge, friend—Sam, we 
wish you the best because we know 
you will give your best.e 


SUNDRY MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were 
communicated to the House by Mr. 
Chirdon, one of his secretaries. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURAL DEFENSE 
ACT OF 1985 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Leacu] is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. LEACH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
every 4 years Congress goes through a 
farm bill dance much like that of the 
proverbial Indian rainmaker. Members 
contort to the right, to the left, jump 
up and down a lot and then when the 
rains finally come the farmer is left to 
wonder whether all the entertain- 
ment, the color and rhythm, made a 
difference. 

This year there are three basic ap- 
proaches to farm legislation: First, the 
administration’s request to cut back 
significantly—some would say radical- 
ly—on the current mechanism of price 
supports and move to a more naked 
market approach; second, Congress’ 
instinctive inertia which implies reen- 
dorsement and extension of the cur- 
rent farm program with minimal tin- 
kering; and third, the self-proclaimed 
populist approach of Senator HARKIN 
and Texas Agriculture Commissioner 
Hightower which dictates stringent 
supply management and increases sub- 
stantially target and loan levels. 

The advantage of the administra- 
tion’s approach is that it is less costly 
to taxpayers and is designed to keep 
American agriculture competitive in 
world markets. Its disadvantage is that 
the return on investment to the aver- 
age farm family is so low as to precipi- 
tate further erosion in the number of 
farmers capable of making a living on 
the farm. It would precipitate as well a 
deepened recession, if not depression, 
in the farm belt. 

From a farm perspective, mainte- 
nance of the status quo would appear 
preferable to the administration ap- 
proach, but legislative inertia provides 
little hope for increasing numbers of 
farmers who find working the land the 
only major profession that is so poorly 
remunerative as to represent a gift not 
only of labor but of capital. Instead of 
being paid for work, over a third of 
American farmers today actually pay 
to work. 

This circumstance has led to what 
might in other times have been consid- 
ered a rather radical solution: The 
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populists’ call for dramatic increases 
in support levels. 

The advantage of the populist ap- 
proach is that it is premised on eco- 
nomic concerns being expressed from 
the bottom up, not the top down— 
with return to the average farmer 
rather than the average grain compa- 
ny being given the first priority. 

The disadvantage of the populist ap- 
proach is that it fails to recognize that 
all sectors of the agricultural commu- 
nity are in the same boat and that 
high supports imply lost markets at 
home as well as abroad. American 
farmers would not only lose a great 
part of their market in countries like 
Japan, Korea, and the Soviet Union, 
but would overnight become vulnera- 
ble to foreign producers dumping com- 
modities in the United States. If Cana- 
dian hogs are a problem today, unreal- 
istically inflated price supports will 
cause our own markets to be flooded 
by Argentine corn, Brazilian soybeans 
and Swedish oats. 

If we retaliate with tariffs, others 
will do likewise and agriculture could 
become the propeller of worldwide 
protectionist sentiment. Constrictive 
trade wars rather than trade expan- 
sion would be the order of the day. 

The populist approach would almost 
certainly have a positive effect on 
world pricing levels, but ironically it 
would be the European Community 
coupled with Canada, Argentina, and 
Brazil which would be best positioned 
to take advantage of an American 
farm program. 

Artificially high support levels in 
the United States would almost cer- 
tainly spark a profound retrenchment 
in domestic production and serve as an 
invitation for increased foreign compe- 
tition. The only way American farmers 
would benefit by such an approach 
would be if worldwide production 
levels turned downward and the 
United States became the only poten- 
tial supplier to a starving world. How- 
ever, if the trend of the last 20 years 
continues and world production stays 
on an upward slope, the supply side re- 
straint implied in high support levels 
would have devastating long-term 
market consequences for American 
farmers and ranchers. In addition, re- 
trenched production will diminish jobs 
in agribusiness and cause a deteriora- 
tion in the quality of life in rural com- 
munities. 

Instead of putting our collective 
heads in the sand and raising unrealis- 
tic expectations on the farm, what ap- 
pears to be needed today is an aggres- 
sive demand-oriented strategy that is 
also profit-based. 

Accordingly, I am introducing today 
a bill which is designed to spur exports 
and at the same time provide a fair 
and reasonable return to the farm pro- 
ducer. 
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The Leach bill, the American Agri- 
cultural Defense Act of 1985 (H.R. 
2595) is designed to provide Congress a 
fourth basic alternative by eliminating 
the current target and loan pricing 
system and instead providing farmers 
a nonrecourse loan at completion of 
harvest, using crop as collateral. 

Commodities currently subject to 
Federal programs could be sold at 
market prices with the Government in 
effect making up the difference, if it 
materializes, between competitive 
world pricing levels and a fair return 
to the producer. 

With the exception of soybeans, 
nonrecourse marketing loan levels 
under H.R. 2595 would be frozen at es- 
tablished 1985 target prices and then 
adjusted for inflation in the 1986 
through 1989 crop years. For corn the 
nonrecourse loan would be $3.03 per 
bushel; wheat $4.86 per bushel; 
cotton—$.81 per pound; rice—$11.90 
per hundredweight (cwt); soybeans— 
$6.25 per bushel. The loan level for 
soybeans is adjusted closer to actual 
cost of production than the 1985 
target price so as to correct what 
would otherwise be a markedly distort- 
ed relationship between its cost of pro- 
duction and that of corn and other 
commodities. 

Producers who participate in the 
program would be limited to a maxi- 
mum nonrecourse loan of $500,000, 
with two-tier eligibility. The first 
$250,000 of any loan would be based 
on a crop valued at 100 percent of the 
above stipulated prices. Nonrecourse 
loans above this figure would be based 
on a crop valued at 90 percent of same. 

The maximum term of the nonre- 
course loan would be 1 year, with in- 
terest calculated at the previous 52- 
week average Treasury bill rate, plus 
2% percent. 

To qualify for the program produc- 
ers would be required to carry Federal 
crop insurance with the understanding 
that there would be no Federal expo- 
sure to disaster payments—with the 
exception of acres not eligible for crop 
insurance protection. 

The American Agricultural Defense 
Act of 1985 establishes a long-term 
conservation reserve program and con- 
tains as well “sodbuster’” provisions. 
Farmers who produce commodities on 
highly erodible land will not be eligi- 
ble for nonrecourse marketing loans. 
In addition, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is empowered to establish a set- 
aside program if the Secretary deter- 
mines that in the absense of such a 
program the total supply of particular 
commodities will be excessive. 

It is difficult to calculate the cost of 
approaches of this nature, but it 
would appear that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would save in relationship to 
the current program by, among other 
things, making debt. burdens more 
manageable and saving on commodity 
storage. If supply relationships are 
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prudently managed, H.R. 2595 could 
be relatively inexpensive, although it 
must be recognized that if production 
levels expand well beyond demand, the 
Government could incur substantial 
obligations. 

In this regard, it should be stressed 
that according to recent public opinion 
polls the vast majority of Americans 
are supportive of farm programs, with 
49 percent (according to Gallup) be- 
lieving the Government is not doing 
enough for farmers and only 13 per- 
cent suggesting it is doing too much. 
But the same polls indicate little sup- 
port for programmatic approaches 
which reduce supply. Gallup, for in- 
stance, finds that 78 percent of the 
American people disagree that farmers 
should stop producing so much. And, 
despite a belief (55 percent) that agri- 
cultural exports increase domestic 
prices, the majority would like to see 
an expansion of export activity. Such 
data underline the potential difficulty 
of garnering public support for any 
farm program that implies supply side 
retrenchment, but at the same time in- 
dicate a potential base of support for 
programs that assure American agri- 
culture stays productive and competi- 
tive. 

New approaches always contain dis- 
advantages that only time can fully in- 
dicate and imply as well a degree of 
uncertainty that only programmatic 
experience can put to rest. But the ad- 
vantages of approach outlined in the 
American Agriculture Defense Act 
would appear to be impressive: 

First, it is a demand-oriented farm 
program that is, above all, profit- 
based. Recent Federal credit programs 
have succeeded in keeping a higher 
precentage of farmers in business than 
many suspected possible this spring, 
but this will be the last year in agricul- 
ture for an extraordinary number of 
farmers unless return on investment 
improves substantially. 

Second, it is designed to end Ameri- 
ca’s status as an agricultural trade 
patsy and allow the United States to 
become again the most preferred and 
reliable supplier to the world market. 
By moving grain from market on an 
annual basis, it decreases deterioration 
problems attendant to long periods of 
storage, thus enhancing the quality of 
American commodities sold abroad. 

Third, it is based on fairness. The 
payment differential between the non- 
recourse loan level and the market 
price of a given commodity is premised 
on the equity case that can be estab- 
lished in regard to producer compensa- 
tion for an overvalued dollar and com- 
petitor subsidized exports. 

Fourth, it would substantially 
reduce the accumulation of grain 
stocks and Government outlays for 
storage programs and attendant inter- 
est, carrying and transportation 
charges. 
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Fifth, it makes less vulnerable our 
agricultural supplier base which the 
administration’s approach—by deny- 
ing the possibility of farm profitabil- 
ity—and the populist approach—by 
cutting back acreage under cultiva- 
tion—so dramatically jeopordizes. 

Sixth, it provides incentives to keep 
American agriculture under the con- 
trol of family farmers. Instead of re- 
warding bigness the way many current 
programs do, it targets profit through 
tiered payment schedules to modest 
size farming operations. 

Seventh, it establishes a definitive 
farm policy for farmers, consumers, 
competitors and foreign buyers and 
allows U.S. consumers, and processors 
and foreign consumers to compete for 
American agricultural commodities at 
the same price levels and quality. 

Eighth, it encourages agricultural di- 
versification and minimizes the ad- 
verse impact which high supports 
imply for livestock producers. 

Ninth, it encourages long-term con- 
servation by idling fragile farmland 
and restricting producers from receiv- 
ing Federal loans for production on 
marginal ground. 

Tenth, it minimizes Federal Govern- 
ment exposure to disaster-related pay- 
ments by mandating that program 
participants utilize crop insurance. 

In conclusion, it must be stressed 
that any government farm program es- 
tablishes inequities of one kind or an- 
other. It would appear that the Ad- 
ministration’s approach is pro-export- 
er and antiproducer; the populist ap- 
proach is conjecturally pro-producer, 
but clearly antiexporter; the status 
quo does not seem to be serving either 
producer or exporter particularly well, 
although it is not as dramatically an- 
tagonistic to the producer or exporter 
as the other two alternatives. 

The American Agricultural Defense 
Act, on the other hand, is pro-produc- 
er and pro-exporter. It does not rely 
on domestic or export PIK arrange- 
ments to rectify imbalances in produc- 
tion and trade. Nor does it carry the 
seeds of instability that the newer pro- 
posed approaches carry as baggage. It 
is presented as a constructive alterna- 
tive, recognizing that close examina- 
tion will reveal disadvantages as well 
as advantages. It may be imperfect, 
but given the time and the alterna- 
tives, the approach envisioned in the 
American Agricultural Defense Act 
could serve as a focal point for debate 
surrounding the 1985 farm bill. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1984 OF 
THE FEDERAL COUNCIL ON 
AGING—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DONNELLY) laid before the House the 
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following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, without objection, referred to 
the Committee on Education and 
Labor: 

(For message, see proceedings of the 
Senate of Thursday, May 23, 1985.) 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
ON FEDERAL ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEES—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT THE 
UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, with- 
out objection, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations: (For 
message, see proceedings of the Senate 
of today, Thursday, May 23, 1985.) 


OF 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the order of the House of today, 
the House stands in recess subject to 
the call of the Chair. 

Accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 55 min- 
utes p.m.), the House stood in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 


o 1927 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the 
House was called to order by the 
Speaker pro tempore at 7 o’clock and 
27 minutes p.m. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a concurrent resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 155. Concurrent resolution 
providing for an adjournment of the House 
from May 23 to June 3, 1985, and an ad- 
journment of the Senate from May 24 to 
June 3, 1985. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DEWINE) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. McCarn, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. GROTBERG, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. LunGREN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. FīIsH, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Rots, for 60 minutes, June 4. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Brooks) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 
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Mr. MILLER of California, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. Ray, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Roprno, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Mavroutes, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. ANNuNzIO, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

Mr. STENHOLM, during general 
debate on House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 152. 

Mr. Morrison of Connecticut, to in- 
clude numerical charts on House Con- 
current Resolution 152 in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole today. 

Mr. HuGHEs, immediately prior to 
the vote on House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 152 today. 

Mr. STALLINGS, to revise and extend 
on House Concurrent Resolution 152. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DEWrne) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

. DIOGUARDI. 

. DANNEMEYER. 

. LAGOMARSINO in four instances. 
. Lewis of California. 

. STRANG. 

. RotH in two instances. 

. BROOMFIELD in two instances. 
. GUNDERSON. 

. MOORHEAD. 

. PETRI. 

. SNOWE. 

. JEFFORDS. 

. GILMAN in three instances. 

. SUNDQUIST. 

. MOLINARI. 

. KEMP. 

. BILIRAKIS. 

. MCCANDLESS. 

. YounG of Florida. 

. PORTER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BROOKS) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. YaATRON in two instances. 

Mrs. BOXER. 

Mr. WAXMAN. 

Mrs. Byron. 

Mr. LANTOS. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY in two instances. 

. MRAZEK. 

. SCHEUER. 

. HOWARD. 

. OAKAR. 

. CLAY. 

. DWYER of New Jersey. 

. RANGEL. 

. KANJORSKI. 

. Morrison of Connecticut. 
. FRANK. 

. FLORIO. 

. TALLON. 

. GARCIA in two instances. 

. LIPINSKI. 

. Forp of Michigan. 

. COLEMAN of Texas. 

. GUARINI. 

. CoNyYERS in two instances. 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


MANTON. 
APPLEGATE. 
HUBBARD. 
STARK. 
WHEAT. 
Situ of Florida. 
Ms. MIKULSKI. 
Mr. MITCHELL. 
. DYSON. 
. KOSTMAYER. 
. DERRICK. 
. Epwarps of California. 
. DONNELLY in two instances. 
Mrs. Burton of California. 
Mrs. KENNELLY. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
JUNE 3, 1985 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of House Concurrent Resolution 
155 of the 99th Congress, the House 
stands adjourned until 12 o’clock me- 
ridian, Monday, June 3, 1985. 

There was no objection. 

Thereupon (at 7 o’clock and 28 min- 
utes p.m.) pursuant to House Concur- 
rent Resolution 155, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, June 3, 1985, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1355. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
review of the deferrals and revised deferrals 
submitted by the President on March 1, 
1985 (House Doc. 99-34), pursuant to 2 
U.S.C. 685 (H. Doc. No. 99-73); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

1356. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting final regulations for 
the Magnet Schoold Assistance Program, 
pursuant to GEPA, section 431(d)(1) (88 
Stat. 567; 90 Stat. 2231; 95 Stat. 453); to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

1357. A letter from the Secretary of 
Transportation, transmitting a report on ac- 
tivities under the Freedom of Information 
Act, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(d); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

1358. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a report on helium 
gas conservation, production, purchase, and 
sale for fiscal year 1984, pursuant to the act 
of March 3, 1925, chapter 426, section 16 (74 
Stat. 923); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

1359. A letter from the Office of the Spe- 
cial Councel, U.S. Merit Systems Protection 
Board, transmitting a copy of the Secretary 
of the Army’s investigation of an allegation 
that a current employee of the Harry Dia- 
mond Labortory, U.S. Army Electronics Re- 
search and Development Command, failed 
to disclose a prior involuntary removal from 
Federal civilian employment in order to 
obtain his present position, pursuant to 5 
U.S.C. 1206(bX5XA) (92 Stat. 1125); to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

1360. A letter from the Secretary of 
Transportation, transmitting the Urban 
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Mass Transportation Administration quar- 
terly report for the fourth quarter of 1984, 
pursuant to Public Law 88-365, section 
4(h)(1) (92 Stat. 2738); to the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 

1361. A letter from the Executive Secre- 
tary, Department of Defense, transmitting a 
report on the Department’s procurement 
from small and other ,business firms for Oc- 
tober through December 1984, pursuant to 
SBA, section 10(d); to the Committee on 
Small Business. 

1362. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the activities of countries within 
the United Nations, including a report on 
the policies pursued by other countries in 
international organizations, pursuant to 22 
U.S.C. 287b nt (Public Law 98-164, section 
117); jointly, to the Committees on Appro- 
priations and Foreign Affairs. 

1363. A letter from the Secretary of 
Labor, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to provide for the coverage of 
railroad workers under the Federal-State 
unemployment compensation system, and 
for other purposes; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Ways and Means and Energy and 
Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. H.R. 1868. A bill to amend the 
Social Security Act to protect beneficiaries 
under the health care programs of that act 
from unfit health care practitioners, and 


otherwise to improve the antifraud provi- 
sions of that act; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 99-80, Pt. II). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. UDALL: Committee on Interior and 


Insular Affairs. Supplemental report on 
H.R. 1711 (Rept. No. 99-93, Pt. II). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. H.R. 1426. A bill to reauthorize 
and amend the Indian Health Care Im- 
provement Act, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 99-94, Pt. II). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ASPIN: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 2419. A bill to authorize appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1986 for intelligence 
and intelligence-related activities of the U.S. 
Government, the Intelligence Community 
Staff, and the Central Intelligence Agency 
Retirement and Disability System, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 99-106, Pt. II). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. H.R. 2244. A bill to amend the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to 
remove the prohibition against stating in 
the labeling and advertising of a drug that 
it has been approved under that act (Rept. 
No. 99-143). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. H.R. 2237. A bill to amend the 
Public Health Service Act to revise and 
extend the program for the National Health 
Service Corps (Rept. No. 99-144). Referred 
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to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. H.R. 2410. A bill to amend the 
Public Health Service Act to revise and 
extend the programs under title VII of that 
act; with amendments (Rept. No. 99-145). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA: Committee on Agricul- 
ture. H.R. 1614. A bill to extend the time for 
conducting the referendum with respect to 
the national marketing quota for wheat for 
the marketing year beginning June, 1986; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 99-146). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. WYDEN: 

H.R. 2593. A bill to require the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency to establish certain standards for ra- 
dioactive emissions from atomic energy de- 
fense facilities of the Department of Energy 
and to monitor radioactive and nonradioac- 
tive emissions from such facilities; jointly, 
to the Committees on Armed Services; 
Energy and Commerce; and Public Works 
and Transportation. 

By Mr. SILJANDER (for himself, Mr. 
Lott, Mr. Hype, Mr. CRANE, Mr. 
DANNEMEYER, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. 
ArMeEy, Mr. Barton of Texas, Mr. 
BILIRAKIS, Mr. Braz, Mr. Bouter, 
Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. Brown of Colo- 
rado, Mr. Burton of Indiana, Mr. 
CALLAHAN, Mr. CHAPPIE, Mr. CoBEy, 
Mr. Coste, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. Davis, 
Mr. DeLay, Mr. DEWmeE, Mr. 
Dornan of California, Mr. Drerer of 
California, Mr. FRANKLIN, Mr. 
Gexkas, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. HARTNETT, 
Mrs. Hott, Mr. HUNTER, Mr. KIND- 
NESS, Mr. Lowery of California, Mr. 
Lusan, Mr. McEwen, Mr. Mack, Mr. 
Monson, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. NIEL- 
son of Utah, Mr. PACKARD, Mr. PUR- 
SELL, Mr. ROBERTS, Mr. ROWLAND of 
Connecticut, Mr. SCHAEFER, Mr. 
SCHUETTE, Mr. SKEEN, Mr. DENNY 
SMITH, Mr. SMITH of New Hamp- 
shire, Mr. SoLtomon, Mr. SwINDALL, 
Mrs. VUCANOVICH, and Mr. WEBER): 

H.R. 2594. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a 10-per- 
cent tax rate for the individual income tax, 
to simplify such tax, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LEACH of Iowa: 

H.R. 2595. A bill to amend the Agricultur- 
al Act of 1949 to provide price support for 
the 1986 through 1989 crops of certain agri- 
cultural commodities, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SILJANDER: 

H.R. 2596. A bill to deny most-favored- 
nation treatment to countries subject to 
title IV of the Trade Act of 1974 that dis- 
criminate against citizens because of reli- 
gious, ethnic, or cultural orientation; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BIAGGI: 

H.R. 2597. A bill to amend the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 to authorize economic 
relief and rehabilitation assistance for the 
Republic of Ireland and Northern Ireland; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. BLILEY (for himself. Mrs. 
CoLLINS, Mr. ANTHONY, and Mr. 
STARK): 

H.R. 2598. A bill to amend the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 
1966 to provide for the regulation of certain 
nonconforming passenger motor vehicles 
and the companies engaged in vehicle modi- 
fication necessary to bring them into con- 
formity with Federal safety standards; to 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. BONKER: 

H.R. 2599. A bill to remove all Federal 
trust funds from the unified budget of the 
U.S. Government; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. ROSE (for himself, Mr. HATCH- 
ER, Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. THomas of 
Georgia, Mr. STENHOLM, Mr. SISI- 
sky, Mr. BOUCHER, Mr. Cooper, Mr. 
Derrick, Mr. Gorpon, Mr. HART- 
NETT, Mr. PERKINS, Mr. SPRATT, Mr. 
BEDELL, Mr. Dorcan of North 
Dakota, Mr. EDGAR, Mr. Lowry of 
Washington, Mrs SCHROEDER, and 
Mr. Towns): 

H.R. 2600. A bill to amend the Agricultur- 
al Act of 1949 and the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954; jointly, to the Committee on 
Agriculture, and Ways and Means. 

By Mr. Dornan of California (for him- 
self, Mr. LANTOS, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. 
GILMAN, Mr. SoLarz, Mr. LEHMAN of 
Florida, Mr. BEILENSON, and Mr. 
ERDREICH): 

H.R. 2601. A bill to permit placement of a 
privately funded statue of Haym Salomon 
in the Capitol Building or on the Capitol 
Grounds and to erect a privately funded 
monument to Haym Salomon on Federal 
land in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mrs. BYRON: 

H.R. 2602. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for the more expedi- 
tious granting of relief in cases before the 
Merit Systems Protection Board involving 
the reinstatement or restoration to duty of 
an employeee who was removed or suspend- 
ed; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. CARPER (for himself and Mr. 
FRANK): 

H.R. 2603. A bill to amend the Compre- 
hensive Environmental Response Compen- 
sation and Liability Act of 1980 to provide 
for a hazardous substances inventory; joint- 
ly, to the Committees on Energy and Com- 
merce, and Public Works and Transporta- 
tion. 

By Mr. DANNEMEYER: 

H.R. 2604. A bill to amend the Compre- 
hensive Environmental Response, Compen- 
sation, and Liability Act of 1980 to provide 
that the removal of hazardous substances to 
facilities regulated under the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act will not be subject to State en- 
vironmental review; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 2605. A bill to amend section 30(c) of 
the Federal Power Act; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. DONNELLY: 

H.R. 2606. A bill to make additional immi- 
grant visas available for immigrants from 
certain foreign countries; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONNELLY (for himself, Mr. 
MOLLOHAN, Mr. MOAKLEy, Mr. 
Srupps, Mr. DURBIN, and Mr. HERTEL 
of Michigan): 

H.R. 2607. A bill to strengthen the Na- 
tion’s competitive position in international 
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trade and to improve its ability to respond 

to unfair and injurious foreign trade prac- 

tices; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma: 

H.R. 2608. A bill to implement certain re- 
forms with regard to bank liquidations, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. EVANS of Iowa: 

H.R. 2609. A bill to amend the Farm 
Credit Act of 1971 to provide additional 
farm credit resources, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Ms. FIEDLER: 

H.R. 2610. A bill to enforce the 14th arti- 
cle of amendment to the Constitution with 
respect to certain law enforcement miscon- 
duct by providing a substitute remedy for 
the existing remedy of exclusion of evi- 
dence, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2611. A bill to amend chapter 65 of 
title 18, United States Code, to provide 
criminal penalties for desecration of a reli- 
gious structure or a consecrated grave, or 
the placement of an antireligious symbol on 
the property of another, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2612. A bill to amend section 1979 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States to 
limit the use of civil actions under that sec- 
tion to review the conditions of imprison- 
ment of State and local prisoners; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2613. A bill to amend section 2254 of 
title 28 of the United States Code to limit 
Federal habeas corpus proceedings based on 
State convictions in certain cases where 
State courts remedies may not be properly 
exhausted; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

H.R. 2614. A bill to amend section 2254 of 
title 28 of the United States Code to provide 
for conclusive rebuttal of certain allegations 
made by applicants for Federal habeas 
corpus if the record of State proceedings 
contradicts such allegations; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2615. A bill to amend section 2254 of 
title 28 of the United States Code to limit 
release of State prisoners by Federal courts 
pending Federal habeas corpus consider- 
ation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRANK: 

H.R. 2616. A bill to promote dairy farm ef- 
ficiency by restructuring the milk market- 
ing order and subsidy system; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GEKAS (for himself, Mr. 
GLICKMAN, and Mr. McCoLium): 

H.R. 2617. A bill to amend section 215 of 
title 18, United States Code, to modify the 
state of mind requirements for certain bank 
bribery and related offenses; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GILMAN; 

H.R. 2618. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase to $7,560 in 
the case of an individual under age 65, and 
to $10,080 in the case of an individual age 65 
or over, the amount of outside earnings 
which is permitted in 1985 (subject to fur- 
ther increases in subsequent taxable years 
under the automatic adjustment provisions) 
without any deductions from his or her ben- 
efits; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GUARINI: 

H.R. 2619. A bill to require certain flam- 
mable liquid storage facilities to have over- 
flow alarm systems, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.R. 2620. A bill to amend the Internal 

Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage the 
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graduation of student athletes by denying 
the deduction for contributions to athletic 
departments of schools not meeting certain 
requirements; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. JEFFORDS: 

H.R. 2621. A bill to amend the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977 to improve quality con- 
trol standards and procedures under the 
Food Stamp Program, and to provide for 
studies to assist in the further improvement 
of such standards and procedures; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mrs. KENNELLY (for herself, Ms. 
Oakar and Mrs. SCHROEDER): 

H.R. 2622. A bill to amend the Employee 
Retirement Income Security Act of 1974 
and the Internal Revenue Act of 1954 to 
provide greater retirement income security, 
and for other purposes; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Education and Labor and Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LEACH of Iowa: 

H.R. 2623. A bill to provide that no deposi- 
tory institution may accept deposits unless 
such depository institution is either federal- 
ly insured or insured by a State-sponsored 
insurance program which is backed by the 
full faith and credit of the State involved; to 
the Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. McCAIN (for himself, Mr. 
Barton of Texas, Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. 
Biaz, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. STRANG, 
Mr. UDALL, Mrs. VUCANOVICH, and 
Mr. Younc of Alaska): 

H.R. 2624. A bill to authorize programs 
for the treatment and prevention of drug 
and alcohol abuse among Indian juveniles; 
jointly, to the Committees on Interior and 
Insular Affairs; Energy and Commerce; and 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MARLENEE: 

H.R. 2625. A bill to authorize conveyance 
of Federal land at Fort William H. Harrison, 
MT, to the State of Montana for the pur- 
pose of establishing a State veterans’ ceme- 
tery; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PETRI: 

H.R. 2626. A bill to extend the income and 
eligibility verification system under section 
1137 of the Social Security Act so as to pro- 
vide for verification of immigration status in 
the case of aliens applying for benefits 
under specified welfare and other programs; 
jointly, to the Committees on Ways and 
Means; Energy and Commerce; Agriculture; 
and the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PICKLE: 

H.R. 2627. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the volume 
cap and certain other restrictions applicable 
to qualified veterans’ mortgage bonds, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PURSELL: 

H.R. 2628. A bill to amend the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964 to require 
new fixed guideway projects to have local 
private sector financial commitment of not 
less than 10 percent of the cost of construc- 
tion; to the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation. 

By Mr. STARE: 

H.R. 2629. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to deny certain tax 
benefits for private luxury boxes at sports 
facilities, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WAXMAN: 

H.R. 2630. A bill to amend the Consumer 
Product Safety Act to extend it for 3 fiscal 
years, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce. 
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By Mr. WHITLEY (for himself and 
Mr. Morrison of Washington): 

H.R. 2631. A bill to provide for study and 
research on the decline in U.S. forest pro- 
ductivity and to determine the effects of at- 
mospheric pollutants on forest environ- 
ments, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Florida: 

H.R. 2632. A bill to amend the Age Dis- 
crimination in Employment Act of 1967 to 
prohibit discrimination on the basis of age, 
against individuals who are 70 years of age 
or older; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 2633. A bill to amend the provisions 
of titles 18 and 28 of the United States Code 
commonly called the “enabling Acts” to 
make modifications in the system for the 
promulgation of certain rules for certain 
Federal judicial proceedings, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. MARKEY: 

H.R. 2634. A bill to declare U.S. policy 
concerning peace in Central America and to 
require congressional approval for any em- 
bargo on trade between the United States 
and Nicaragua; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. VENTO (for himself, Mr. 
KILDEE, Mr. SHARP, Mr. SEIBERLING, 
Mr. Moopy, Mr. Sano, Mr. KLECZKA, 
and Mr. KAsTENMEIER): 

H.R. 2635. A bill to grant the consent of 
the Congress to the Midwest Interstate 
Low-Level Radioactive Waste Compact; 
jointly, to the Committees on Energy and 
Commerce and Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BONER of Tennessee (for 
himself, Mr. BapHam, Mr. NELSON of 
Florida, and Mr. RITTER): 

H.J. Res. 296. Joint resolution to designate 
the week beginning on May 18, 1986, as “Na- 
tional Tourism Week”; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.J. Res. 297. Joint resolution to designate 
the week beginning July 27, 1986, as “Na- 
tional Nuclear Medicine Week”; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WHEAT (for himself, Mrs. 
BENTLEY, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. BONIOR of 
Michigan, Mr. BOUCHER, Mrs. Boxer, 
Mr. Brooks, Mr. Brown of Califor- 
nia, Mrs. Byron, Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. 
CHENEY, Mr. CLAY, Mr. COELHO, Mr. 
Coyne, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. DARDEN, Mr. 
FRENZEL, Mr. FROST, Mr. Fuster, Mr. 
Sam B. HALL, JR., Mr. HUGHES, Mr. 
HYDE, Mr. IRELAND; Mr. LEACH of 
Iowa, Mr. LEHMAN of California, Mr. 
Levin of Michigan, Mr. MAVROULES, 
Mr. McKERNAN, Mr. Moore, Mr. 
ORTIZ, Mr. Panetta, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. 
REID, Ms. SNowe, Mr. STANGELAND, 
Mr. Stokes, Mr. Stupps, Mr. SYNAR, 
Mr. Towns, Mr. Vento, Mr. WAL- 
GREN, Mr. WEBER, Mr. WOLPE, Mr. 
Worttey, and Mr. Younc of Alaska): 

H.J. Res. 298. Joint resolution recognizing 
Camp Fire, Inc., for its 75 years of service; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H. Con. Res. 155. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the adjournment of the House 
from May 23, 1985, to June 3, 1985, and for 
the adjournment of the Senate from May 
24, 1985, to June 3, 1985; considered and 
agreed to. 

By Mr. ARMEY (for himself, Mr. 
BEDELL, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, 
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Mr, Horton, Mr. Morrison of Con- 
necticut, Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. HUNTER, 
Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Lott, Mrs. COLLINS, 
Mr. WoọoRrTLEY, Mr. FRANK, Mr. 
FIELDS, and Mr. GRoTBERG): 

H. Con. Res. 156. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the support of the Congress for 
an initiative to involve the United States 
and the Soviet Union in a constructive dia- 
log via television to further mutual under- 
standing; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. GROTBERG (for himself, Mr. 
ANNUNZIO, Mr. Price, Mr. DICKIN- 
SON, and Mr. ASPIN): 

H. Con. Res, 157. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
performing groups in the Armed Forces of 
the United States should use domestically 
manufactured entertainment support items 
at patriotic and ceremonial events at the 
Capitol and at all Federal buildings, unless 
there is no domestically manufactured item 
of comparable equality and price; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MORRISON of Connecticut: 

H. Res. 179. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the U.S. House of Representatives 
that the U.S. Postal Service should issue a 
postage stamp honoring Walter Camp, the 
organizer of the game of football in the 
United States; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DORNAN of California: 

H. Res. 180. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives that 
the President should rename the control 
point known as Checkpoint Charlie between 
the American and Soviet zones of Berlin in 
honor of U.S. Army Maj. Arthur D. Nichol- 
son, Jr., who lost his life at Soviet hands 
while carrying out his duties in the German 
Democratic Republic; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

140. The Speaker presented a memorial of 
the House of Representatives of the State 
of Pennsylvania, relative to gas utility hold- 
ing company systems; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 2636. A bill for the relief of Elke 

Otten; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PORTER: 

H.R. 2637. A bill for the relief of Elizabeth 
Palansky Surak; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUSSO: 

H.R. 2638. A bill to clear certain impedi- 
ments to the licensing of the vessel Royal 
Star for employment in the Great Lakes 
coastwise and fisheries trades; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 

[Omitted from the Record of May 22, 1985] 

H.R. 753: Mrs. Boxer, Mr. Fazio, and Mr. 
FRANK. 
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[Submitted May 23, 1985) 


H.R. 8: Mr. Savace and Mr. OBERSTAR. 

H.R. 26: Mr. McHucH, Mr. MADIGAN, Mr. 
McCo tum, and Mr. Bruce. 

H.R. 44: Mr. SHAW. 

H.R. 193; Mr. PARRIS. 

H.R. 281: Mr. Bosco, Mr. MARKEY, and Mr. 
Russo. 

H.R. 472: Mr. HEFNER, Mrs. SMITH of Ne- 
braska, Mr. DANNEMEYER, Mr. Monson, Mr. 
FRANKLIN, Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. HUNTER, Mr. 
HENDON, Mr. SCHUETTE, Mr. SCHAEFER, Mr. 
GROTBERG, Mr. McCoLLUM, and Mr. Bout- 
TER. 

H.R. 580: Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. GONZALEZ, 
Mr. NEAL, Mr. PasHayan, and Mr: McCot- 
LUM. 

H.R. 585: Mr. CaRPER. 

H.R. 604: Mr. ROBERT F. SMITH, Mr. JEF- 
FORDS, Mr. TAUKE, Mrs. Vucanovicu, and 
Mr. LOEFFLER. 

H.R. 808; Mr. FLORIO, Mr. Mrazex, Mr. 
DARDEN, Mr. Rog, Mr. Stokes, Mr. CONYERS, 
Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. Younc of Alaska, Mr. 
RAHALL, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. St GERMAIN, Mr. 
VENTO, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. CHAPPIE, Mr. 
DYMALLY, Mr. DONNELLY, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. 
Livincston, Mr. Younc of Missouri, Mr. 
Matsut, Mr. YATRON, Mr. FIsH, Mr. CLINGER, 
Mr. GUARINI, Mr. LicHtroot, Mr. RANGEL, 
Mr. Lott, Mr. Mapican, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. 
CROCKETT, and Mr. Brown of California. 

H.R. 831: Mr. DEWINE, Mr. Monson, Mr. 
SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. McKinney, and 
Mr. RICHARDSON. 

H.R. 864: Mr. COLEMAN of Texas, 
Suaw, and Mr. BILIRAKIS. 

H.R. 976: Mr. CALLAHAN, 

H.R. 1021: Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. DERRICK, Mr. 
Herre. of Hawaii, Mr. IRELAND, Mr. SHAW, 
Mr. Panetta, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. AKAKA, 
and Mr. TALLON. 

H.R. 1123: Mr. PICKLE and Mr. DICKINSON. 

H.R. 1134: Mr. Moopy, Mrs. COLLINS, Mr. 
Savace, Mr. WHEAT, Mr. F.rprpo, Mr. 
DASCHLE, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. MINETA, 

H.R. 1135: Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. DASCHLE, 
Mr. Jacoss, Mr. SavaGe, Mrs. CoLLINS, Mr. 
FLIPPO, Mr. LELAND, Mr. Gray of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Mr. MINETA. 

H.R. 1156: Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. Fazio, Mr. 
Lowry of Washington, Mr. Mrazex, Mr. 
Owens, Mr. CLINGER, Mr. AKAKA, and Mr. 
Morrison of Washington. 

H.R. 1188: Mr. Bruce, Mr. EARLY, Mr. 
Parris, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. Stupps, Mr. 
SMITH of New Hampshire, Mr. Dwyer of 
New Jersey, Mrs. SCHNEIDER, Mr. SWIFT, Mr. 
ATKINS, Mr. Frost, Mr. KOLBE, Mr. CROCK- 
ETT, Mr. SIKORSKI, and Mr. BARTLETT. 

H.R. 1263: Mr. LOEFFLER, Mr. COBEY, Mr. 
SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. SHUMWAY, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. Dornan of California, Mr. 
KINDNESS, Mr. Monson, Mr. GROTBERG, and 
Mr. RALPH M, HALL. 

H.R. 1338: Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. 
Weiss, Mr. WEAVER, Mr. VENTO, Mr. KOLTER, 
Mr. BEDELL, Mr. Savace, Mr. Matsut, Mr. 
Mrneta, Mr. EDGAR, Mrs. COLLINS, Mr. DYM- 
ALLY, Mr. Rose, Mr. LELAND, Mr. Hayes, Mr. 
RoE, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. WoLPE, Mr. BUSTA- 
MANTE, Mr. NeaL, and Mr. Evans of Illinois. 

H.R. 1348: Mr. PANETTA, Mr. WIRTH, and 
Mr. KOLTER. 

H.R. 1382: Mr. ORTIZ. 

H.R. 1385: Mr. KINDNESS. 

H.R. 1443: Mr. McCoLLUM and Mr. BILI- 
RAKIS. 

H.R. 1472: Mr. FISH. 

H.R. 1550: Mr. Parris, Mr. Rose, and Mr. 
FOGLIETTA. 

H.R. 1584: Mr. Morrison of Connecticut, 
Mr. CROCKETT, and Mr. LEHMAN of Califor- 
nia. 


Mr. 
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H.R. 1591: Mr. Huckasy, Mr. Rose, Mr. 
Hopkins, Mr. Bruce, and Mr. COELHO. 

H.R. 1650: Mr. SMITH of Florida. 

H.R. 1715: Mr. Frank and Mr. REID. 

H.R. 1722: Mrs. Burton of California. 

H.R. 1884: Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. TAYLOR, 
Mr. Boner of Tennessee, Mr. THOMAS of 
California, Mr. BOUCHER, Mr. LIGHTFOOT, 
Mr. SKELTON, Mr. TAUKE, Mr. VOLKMER, Mr. 
Pease, and Mr, BEvILL. 

H.R. 1913: Mr. MURPHY, Mr. DREIER of 
California, Mr. Manton, Mr. Rog, Mr. 
Dornan ‘of California, Mr. Fazio, Ms. 
KAPTUR, Mr. McGrats, Mr. DARDEN, Mr. 
Jones of North Carolina, Mr. DIOGUARDI, 
Mr. WORTLEY, Mr. KOLTER, Mrs. MARTIN of 
Illinois, Mr. BEvILL, Mr. Ray, Mr. MRAZEK, 
Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. Frost, Mr. DEWINE, Mrs. 
Lioyp, and Mr. TRAFIcANT. 

H.R. 1946: Mr. Barton of Texas and Mr. 
Smuts of New Jersey. 

H.R. 1965: Mr. Brown of California, Mr. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. KOLBE, Mrs. MARTIN of 
Illinois, Mr. McCtoskey, Mr. YaTron, and 
Mr. TAYLOR, 

H.R. 1973: Mr. St GERMAIN, Mr. GORDON, 
Mr. Lugen, Mr. Evans of Illinois, Mr. MAR- 
TINEZ, and Mr. GOODLING. 

H.R. 1980. Mr. SmirH of Florida, Mr. 
Towns, Mr. HAWKINS, and Mr. CROCKETT. 

H.R. 1985: Mr. DONNELLY, Mr. Bracer, and 
Mr. MITCHELL. 

H.R. 1994: Mr. Barton of Texas, Mr. Ep- 
warps of Oklahoma, Mr. WEAVER, Mr. 
BapxHaM, and Mr. BARNARD. 

H.R. 2001: Mr. Leacu of Iowa, Mr. DE- 
Wine, Mr. Srupps, Mr. BOUCHER, Mr. KOLBE, 
Mr. MacKay, Mr. CHAPPIE, Mr. NELSON of 
Florida, Mr. KostTmMayer, Mr. LEVINE of Cali- 
fornia, and Mr. OBERSTAR. 

H.R. 2011: Mr. Savace, Mr. Owens, Mrs. 
CoLLINS, Mr. Crockett, Mr. STOKES, and 
Mr. HAWKINS. 

H.R. 2095: Mr. Fish, Mr. MAvRovuLgs, and 
Mr. BRYANT. 

H.R, 2098: Mr. HILLIS. 

H.R. 2116: Mr. LELAND, Mr. WORTLEY, Mr. 
BARNES, Mr. BUSTAMANTE, and Mr. DIXON. 

H.R, 2134: Mr. Berman, Ms, KAPTUR, Mr. 
Morrison of Connecticut, Mr. WoLPE, and 
Mr. OBERSTAR. 

H.R. 2156: Mr. KOLTER. 

H.R. 2172: Mr. Smitx of Florida and Mr. 
FLIPPO. 

H.R. 2182: Mr. ASPIN. 

H.R. 2185: Mr. BARTON of Texas. 

H.R. 2255: Mrs. BURTON of California, Mr. 
Stupps, Mr. McHucu, Mr. MarTtsuIr, Mr. 
Levine of California, Mr. Russo, Mr. Ep- 
warps of California, Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. 
BERMAN, Ms. MIKULSKI, and Mr. FAZIO. 

H.R. 2258: Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. LELAND, Mr. 
Levine of California, and Mr. MATSUI. 

H.R. 2262: Mr. Grorserc, Mr. BILIRAKIS, 
Mr. COLEMAN of Texas, Mr. Conyers, and 
Mr. Towns. 

H.R. 2280: Mr. Sotarz, Mr. KOLTER, Mr. 
LaFatce, Mrs. Byron, and Mr. MANTON. 

H.R. 2326: Mr. DeLay, Mr. Daus, and Mr. 
ARCHER. 

H.R. 2573: Mr. ANDERSON. 

H.R. 2588: Mr. Wor, Mr. WHITEHURST, 
Mr. Dornan of California, Mr. SLAUGHTER, 
Mr. Hunter, Mr. HARTNETT, Mr. GREGG, Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO, and Mr. RITTER. 

H.J. Res. 36: Mr. DE LA Garza, Mr. EDGAR, 
Mr. RAHALL, Mr. HucHes, Mr. Kasicu, Mr. 
Manton, Mr. Saso, Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. 
Dornan of California, Mr. CLAY, Mr. Appas- 
BO, Mrs. Boxer, Mrs. LLOYD, Mr. GARCIA, 
Mr. Fazio, Mr. Penny, Mr. Jacoxss, Ms. 
Snowe, Mr. BUSTAMANTE, Mrs. JOHNSON, Mr. 
Wo tps, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. Younsc of Florida, 
Mr. Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. MOAKLEy, 
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Mr. Ret, Mr. BARNES, Mr. Hayes, Mr. 
FRANK, Mr. Bates, Mr. Moopy, and Mr. Pa- 
NETTA. 

H.J. Res. 
SPRATT. 

H.J. Res. 133: Mr. DWYER of New Jersey: 

H.J. Res. 156: Mr. Dyson and Mr. ANDER- 
SON. 

H.J. Res. 164: Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. BEDELL, 
Mr. CROCKETT, Mr. DARDEN, Mr. ENGLISH, 
Mr. ERDREICH, Mr. GROTBERG, Mr. HALL of 
Ohio, Mr. JENKINS, Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, 
Mr. McCoLLUM, Mr. McEwen, Mr. MooR- 
HEAD, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. SCHUMER, and Mr: 
SUNIA. 

H.J. Res. 169: Mr. Forp of Michigan, Mr. 
GREGG, Mr. BROYHILL, Mr. Hier, and Mr. 
CARPER. 

H.J. Res. 205: Mrs. Jonnson, Mr. TRAFI- 
CANT, Mr. EMERSON, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. LENT, 
Mr. Stokes, Mr. Moopy, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. 
Cooper, Mr. DIOGUARDI, Ms. FIEDLER, Mr. 
VANDER JAGT, Mr. Denny SMITH, Mr. BONER 
of Tennessee, Mr. Spratt, Mr, HEFNER, Mr, 
COLEMAN of Texas, Mr. MANntTon, Mr, 
McHucH, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. Brown of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Akaka, Mr. DE LuGo, Mr. LEVIN 
of Michigan, Mr. Dowpy of Mississippi, Mr. 
Hier, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Saxton, Mr. PICKLE, 
Mr. BATEMAN, Mr. Fazio, Mr. LEHMAN of 
Florida, Mr. McKinney, Mr. UDALL, Mr. 
Ortiz, Mr. Dicks, Mr. YATRON, Mr. HUGHES, 
Mr. Sunia, and Mr. BEDELL. 

H.J. Res. 225: Mr. Levine of California, 
Mr. Cray, Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. Rog, Mr. Frost, 
Mr. LaFatce, Mr. Forp of Michigan, Mrs. 
Boxer, Mr. Crockett, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. 
Fazio, Mr. STOKES, Mr. Barnes, Mr, SoLarz, 
Mr. Spratt, Mr. HERTEL, of Michigan, Mr. 
Swirt, Mr. Brown of California, and Mr. 
STUDDS. 

H.J. Res. 234: Mr. OLIN and Mr. LANTOS. 

H.J. Res. 245: Mr. ORTIZ, Mr. PACKARD, Mr. 
REID, Mr, SKELTON, and Mr. SYNAR, 

H.J. Res. 255: Mr. SCHAEFER, Mr. LAGOMAR- 
sino, Mr. Larra, Mr. MoọoLINAaRI, and Mr. 
BARTLETT. 

H.J. Res. 263; Mr. STRATTON, Mr. GREGG, 
Mr. Wo.pre, Mr. Roprno, Mr. Owens, Mr. 
Kasicu, Mr. Rerp, Mr. Levine of California, 
Mr. Evans of Iowa, Mr. STENHOLM, Mr. 
Younc of Alaska, Mr. Carper, Mr. DAUB, Mr. 
Fıs, Mr. Wor, Mr. DE LA GARZA, Mr. WAL- 
GREN, Mr. Emerson, Mr. THomas of Califor- 
nia, Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. 
BapHaM, Mr. Braco, Mr. MARTIN of New 
York, Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. SCHULZE, Mr. MAR- 
TINEZ, Mr. LEHMAN of California, Mr. MILLER 
of Washington, Mr. Russo, Mr. ACKERMAN, 
Mr. ORTIZ, and Mr. DINGELL. 


105: Mr. Howarp and Mr. 
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H. Con. Res. 26: Mr. DONNELLY. 

H. Con. Res. 64: Mr. BERMAN, Mr. SEIBER- 
LING, and Mr. MINETA. 

H. Con. Res. 69: Mr. ANDERSON. 

H. Con. Res. TT: Mr. Conre and Mr. 
KILDEE, 

H. Con. Res. 120: Mr. CROCKETT. 

H. Con. Res, 122: Mr. Saxton, Mr. BuRTON 
of Indiana, Mr. Eckert of New York, Mr. 
BILIRAKIS, Mr. Rem, Mr. WortTLEy, Mr. 
WHITTAKER, Mr. Frost, Mr. PORTER, Mr. 
Fretps, Mr. Coats, Mr. MOLINARI, Mr. 
CoucHLin, Mr. Fıs, Mr. Perri, and Mr. 
SKEEN. 

H. Con. Res. 136: Mr. DONNELLY, Mr. 
STANGELAND, Mr. DyMALLy, Mr. MILLER of 
Washington, Mr. WORTLEY, Mr. DIOGUARDI, 
Mr. Witson, Mr. WEBER, Mr. Dowpy of Mis- 
sissippi, Mr. Emerson, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. 
Murpnry, Mrs. BENTLEY, and Mr. SMITH of 
Florida, 

H. Con. Res. 154: Mr. MCKERNAN and Mr. 
BEREUTER. 

H. Res. 82: Mr. EDGAR and Mr. AuCorn. 


DELETIONS OF SPONSORS FROM 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were deleted from public bills and 
resolutions as follows: 


H.R. 700: Mr. Braz, 
H.R. 800: Mr. Carr. 
H.R. 1809: Mr. Morrison of Washington. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII: 

Sec. 111. The SPEAKER presented a peti- 
tion of the Commission of the City of 
Miami, FL, relative to Nicaragua; which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 

H.R. 1872 
By Mr. PORTER: 
—Page 2, line 15, strike out ‘‘$2,357,600,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$2,276,700,000.” 

Page ll, line 17, strike out 
“$6,591,800,000." and insert in lieu thereof 
““$6,570,300,000."" 


May 28, 1985 


Page 11, line 23, strike ‘$1,139,700,000.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “‘$1,118,200,000.” 

Page 13, line 16, strike out 
“$9,043,900,000." and insert in lieu thereof 
“$9,021,800,000.” 

Page 13, line 18, strike out 
“$1,389,200,000." and insert in lieu thereof 
“$1,367,100,000.” 

Page 22, after line 23, insert the following 
new section: 


PROHIBITION OF SPENDING FUNDS FOR BINARY 
CHEMICAL MUNITIONS 


Sec. 111. None of the funds appropriated 
pursuant to authorizatons of appropriations 
in this title may be used for procurement of 
binary chemical munitions, including ad- 
vanced procurement of long-lead compo- 
nents or for the establishment of a produc- 
tion base for such munitions. 

—Page 2, line 15, strike out “$2,357,600,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$2,276,700,000.” 
—Page 11, line 17, strike out 
“$6,591,800,000."" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$6,570,300,000.” 

—Page 11, line 23, strike ‘$1,139,700,000." 
and insert in lieu thereof “$1,118,200,000.” 
—Page 13, line 16, strike out 
“$9,043,900,000." and insert in lieu thereof 
“$9,021,800,000.” 

—Page 13, line 18, strike out 
“$1,389,200,000." and insert in lieu thereof 
“$1,367,100,000.” 

—Page 22, after line 23, insert the following 
new section: 


PROHIBITION OF SPENDING FUNDS FOR BINARY 
CHEMICAL MUNITIONS 


Sec, 111. None of the funds appropriated 
pursuant to authorizations of appropria- 
tions in this title may be used for procure- 
ment of binary chemical munitions, includ- 
ing advanced procurement of long-lead com- 
ponents or for the establishment of a pro- 
duction base for such munitions. 

Page 2, line 15, strike out ‘'$2,357,600,000.” 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$2,276,700,000.” 

Page 11, line ET strike out 
“$5,591,800,000.” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$6,570,300,000.” 

Page 11, line 23, strike “$1,139,700,000.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$1,118,200,000.” 

Page 13, line 16, strike out 
“$9,043,900,000.” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$9,021,800,000.” 

Page 13, line 18, strike out 
“$1,389,200,000.” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$1,367,100,000.” 


May 23, 1985 
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SENATE—Thursday, May 23, 1985 


The Senate met at 9 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the Hon. Frank H. MUR- 
KOWSKI, a Senator from the State of 
Alaska. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Rich- 
ard C. Halverson, D.D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty God, all powerful, all wise, 
all gracious and loving. You know all 
things, past, present and future. Noth- 
ing is hidden from You—nothing a 
mystery to You. You know our 
thoughts before we think them—our 
words before we speak them. You 
know the end from the beginning—the 
future is as plain to You as the past. 
You know the hearts of world lead- 
ers—their ambitions—their goals— 
their strengths—their weaknesses. 
Gracious Father of us all, guide the 
Senators through the turbulent 
waters of debate and decision, involv- 
ing international relations, which de- 
termine our security—our destiny—our 
welfare as a Nation. You, Who spoke 
the light into existence, illuminate our 
minds and hearts with Your infinite 
wisdom, to Your honor and glory. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. THURMOND]. 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, May 23, 1985. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of Rule I, Section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I 
hereby appoint the Honorable Frank H. 
MurkowskI, a Senator from the State of 
Alaska, to perform the duties of the Chair. 

STROM THURMOND, 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI thereupon as- 
sumed the chair as Acting President 
pro tempore. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The majority leader is recog- 
nized. 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 15, 1985) 


RESERVATION OF LEADERSHIP 
TIME 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, under the 
standing order, the leaders have 10 
minutes each. I reserve mine; I shall 
do the same in behalf of the distin- 
guished minority leader. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, following 
the leadership time, there will be a 
special order for not to exceed 15 min- 
utes for the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. PROXMIRE]. 

Following that special order, there 
will be a period for routine morning 
business not to extend beyond the 
hour of 9:30, with statements therein 
limited to 5 minutes each. 

At that time we will resume consid- 
eration of the DOD authorization bill, 
S. 1160. I suggest, as we have been 
doing the last few days, that there will 
probably be rolicall votes late into the 
night. 

In looking over the laundry list of 
amendments, I see there are a number 
of amendments—there may be around 
20—that I understand can be disposed 
of in a matter of a short time. Looking 
down the list, inquiries have been 
made for 5 minutes, 5 minutes, 10 min- 
utes, the most on any of these amend- 
ments would be 20 minutes. I am hope- 
ful we shall be getting word to those 
Senators, if we can either dispose of or 
set aside the MX amendment, so we 
can dispose of those amendments. 

The major amendments are the MX, 
SDI, interim restraint, ASAT, Davis- 
Bacon, base closings, and the nuclear 
freeze. Those should not take too long 
if we put them all together. 

In any event, there is still a possibili- 
ty that we could, with some luck and 
willingness on the part of all Members 
to come to the floor, finish this bill at 
a reasonable hour today or tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time 
of the minority leader be reserved for 
his later use today. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
Senator from Wisconsin is recognized. 


A STAR WAR PROGRAM WILL 
SURELY GUT RESPONSIBLE 
FISCAL POLICY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it is 
ironic that at precisely the same time 
as we have the worst fiscal crisis in the 
history of this Government, with defi- 
cits in the area of $200 billion a year, 
the President of the United States has 
called for a spending program that 
may very well cost a trillion dollars or 
more. Does that mean the threatening 
national deficit outlook would become 
even worse? It certainly does. In fact, 
it surely will if we both fund his star 
wars program and follow the Presi- 
dent’s firm and final ‘“make-my-day” 
opposition to any kind of net increase 
in revenues. 

Mr. President, up until the present 
time, the terrible nightmare of a su- 
perpower nuclear war with its certain 
devastation of both countries has 
given most Americans the impression 
that nuclear weapons research, pro- 
curement, and deployment constitutes 
far and away the principal military 
cost burden that has been skyrocket- 
ing this country’s defense costs. But 
that impression is wrong. 

I do not mean to give the impression 
that conventional costs are going to go 
down. They are not; they are going to 
go up. But nuclear costs are really 
going to skyrocket if we proceed with 
star wars. 

The total spending by this country 
on nuclear weapons, including the 
manning and maintenance of nuclear 
weapons, has been less than 20 percent 
of our military costs. If the President 
has his way, all that will change and 
change dramatically in the next few 
years. Conventional military costs will 
continue to increase, as I say. This 
country will spend far more on tanks, 
planes, ships. Personnel costs to man 
our conventional force will almost cer- 
tainly escalate for one obvious reason. 
The military—that is the conventional 
military—has been changing dramati- 
cally in the past few years. That 
change is likely to accelerate as time 
goes on. Virtually every kind of con- 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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ventional weapon and the command 
and control apparatus to inform, co- 
ordinate, and direct a modern military 
force has advanced and will continue 
to advance swiftly for many years to 
come. How does this increase military 
personnel spending? Here’s how: It 
means that the kind of personnel the 
military attracts must be trained, 
skilled, and educated as never before. 
That means higher pay. It also means 
higher training costs. Today’s soldiers, 
sailors, marines, and airmen must: have 
a far higher level of skill and training 
than their counterparts of a few years 
ago. Communications technicians, 
computer specialists, maintenance and 
repair experts must work on multimil- 
lion dollar equipment that is far more 
complicated than it has ever been. 

Is the trend toward highly skilled 
specialists in the military slowing 
down? No way. It is rapidly increasing. 

What does all this mean for the cost 
of our conventional military forces in 
the next few years? It means that 
costs can go one way: Up! And I mean 
way up. All this concerns the conven- 
tional military. 

But now comes the real increase in 
military spending—the explosive, 
won't stop, no-end-to-it spending. That 
comes in the President’s demand for 
an antimissile defense system—as he 
puts it a strategic defense initiative; as 
the newspapers have called it, “Star 
Wars.” Now we are talking money, 
very big money. Before he left the De- 
fense Department a few weeks ago, 
Under Secretary of Defense for Re- 
search and Development De Lauer, 
when asked:the cost of this SDI pro- 
gram said, “The cost will stagger you.” 

Mr. President, after nearly 28 years 
in this body when a top official of the 
Defense Department says that the 
cost of a weapons system he enthusi- 
astically supports will stagger you, 
prepare to be staggered. And we will 
be 


Some star wars enthusiasts like Dr. 
Jastrow and General Graham have 
played down the cost of this program. 
They have claimed that it might cost 
less than $100 billion. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, let us recognize that the present 
plans are to spend more than $25 bil- 
lion just as a starter for star wars re- 
search. And that is not the end, even 
for star wars research. That research 
is likely to end up costing more than 
$50 billion before we finish, and then 
the real spending begins. That real 
spending will come with the produc- 
tion and deployment of the star wars 
defensive net to intercept incoming 
intercontinental ballistic missiles. It 
could cost up to a trillion dollars or 
more, but even that would be only the 
beginning of the big spending. Former 
Secretary of Defense James Schlesin- 
ger has estimated that the cost of de- 
veloping and deploying an effective 
look-down, shoot-down supplemental 
defense to stop cruise missiles and 
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other submarine or bomber-launched 
projectiles would total a cool $50 bil- 
lion each and every year indefinitely. 
He says that even that would not 
begin to be enough, because we simply 
cannot stop the intrusion of our air- 
space by cruise missiles. 

Why would this additional $50 bil- 
lion a year be necessary? Because the 
sure-Soviet response to star wars 
would be the construction of cruise 
missiles to be launched from subma- 
rines and bombers and able to fly 
under any defensive star wars net. De- 
fensive measures would be only part of 
the cost. Both the Soviet Union and 
the United States would work over- 
time to build offensive weapons de- 
signed to overcome the defenses 
against nuclear attack. 

If we have learned one sure and 
completely predictable lesson from the 
nuclear arms race, it is that each year 
the costs go one way—straight up. The 
technology becomes more and more 
elaborate and complex. Once the two 
superpowers start down the road of 
both defensive and offensive nuclear 
arms competition, there will be no end 
to that zooming cost burden. 

Unfortunately, the immense 
amounts of money are only part of it. 
Some estimates foresee that star wars 
by itself, without additional demands 
from look-down, shoot-down, or the 
speed-up in new offensive nuclear 
arms to penetrate the Russian’s star 
wars defense—just star wars—would 
absorb some 40,000 engineers and sci- 
entists who would have to come from 
other endeavors, including especially 
our conventional defense responsibil- 
ities. 

Now, Mr. President, how ridiculous 
it is for a Federal Government that is 
planning to pour such a massive in- 
crease in funds into Federal spending 
for the military to talk seriously about 
a responsible fiscal policy when it will 
not own up to any intention to in- 
crease taxes. What deception. What 
hyprocrisy. Whatever painful progress 
the Congress may make this year in 
holding down spending will certainly 
be overwhelmed if this same Congress 
decided to go ahead, sled length, with 
a star wars program that is certain to 
serve as the forerunner of a colossal 
explosion of military spending on 
every front in future years. 


DIFFERING MOTIVATIONS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
April 1985, edition of Midstream maga- 
zine has a section titled “Holocaust 
Reminiscences.” This section is com- 
posed of a number of articles, many 
written by survivors of the Holocaust. 

Alfred Lipson, a survivor of the Vai- 
hingen and Dachau concentration 


_camps wrote one of these articles: 


“The Gamble That Saved Sixty-Five.” 
The article is based on events in 1942 
during the forced deportation and kill- 
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ing of people living in the Radom 
ghetto. Lipson worked in a furniture 
factory outside the ghetto, spoke 
fluent German, and become secretary 
at the factory. He was responsible for 
obtaining work passes and night per- 
mits so Jews could work in the factory. 

When the destruction of the ghetto 
began, Lipson gathered as many of his 
fellow workers as he could in the fac- 
tory, where they were temporarily 
safe. Over a 3-day period, the Germans 
loaded boxcars full of people onto 
trains and deported them, turning the 
ghetto into a labor camp containing 
only the ablest of the ghetto. It was 
important for Lipson’s group to stay 
out of the sight of the Germans for as 
long as possible because some of this 
group did not meet the strict criteria 
set by the Germans in order to remain 
in Radom. 

The survival of these 65 people de- 
pended on the efforts of one man in 
manipulating the Germans, using a 
common language to have them accept 
him as one of their own. Mr. Lipson 
was able to assure the Germans that 
nothing was wrong and that there 
were no Jews hiding in the factory. If 
it were not for his ability to persuade 
the Germans and his forethought in 
seeing the impending destruction of 
the ghetto and getting the night work 
permits, many of his group would have 
been killed. 

However, the survival of the group 
was jeopardized when the factory 
owner’s wife became fearful for her 
own survival. With the factory owner 
out of town during the deportations, 
his wife was in charge. Over the 3-day 
period, she kept insisting that the 
group leave the factory and even went 
as far as to call the German authori- 
ties to let them know of the Jews 
hiding there. Mr. Lipson was able to 
convince the Germans that the group 
was finishing an Air Force job for air- 
plane seats and the group would 
return to the ghetto after the work 
was completed. Because of the factory 
owner’s wife’s fear of the Germans, 
she felt that she must turn the people 
hiding in the factory in to the Ger- 
mans for her own survival. 

Mr. President, two people, Mr. 
Lipson and the factory owner’s wife, 
had the same goal—survival—but with 
entirely different means toward 
achieving the common end. Lipson ma- 
nipulated the system in a manner that 
enabled his family and others to sur- 
vive. The end result was they survived 
when otherwise they may not have. 
The factory owner’s wife was manipu- 
lated by the system—a system that 
used fear to ensure obedience. Her sur- 
vival could have meant the death of 
someone esle. 

The factory owner’s wife’s selfish be- 
havior was based on a feeling of self- 
preservation. Events of the Holocaust 
created such feelings and their ugly 
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results. Mr. President, the ratification 
of the Genocide Convention would be 
a positive step to ensure that another 
Holocaust and the fears it generated 
are never repeated. I urge my col- 
leagues to join me in support of the 
Genocide Convention. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Will the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin yield for 1 minute? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to 
yield to my good friend from Ohio. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. As just 1 of 
the 100 of this body, I wish to publicly 
express my appreciation to the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, who has consist- 
ently and constantly taken the floor to 
urge ratification of the Genocide Con- 
vention. He has been a beacon of light. 
He has been steadfast in this concern 
about this issue. All of us owe him a 
great debt of gratitude. 

I will come to the floor shortly—not 
today but soon—to speak on the same 
issue, but mine will be but a drop of 
water in the large barrel of comments 
that the»Senator from Wisconsin has 
made over a period of years. I know 
that many of us in the Senate are very 
appreciative of his efforts in this re- 


spect. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank my good friend from Ohio. 
There is nobody whose support I 
would rather have. There is no Sena- 
tor I more greatly admire. 

It is interesting that the Genocide 
Convention was reported out of the 
Foreign Relations committee the day 
before yesterday, and it is available to 
be taken up on the floor. That is going 
to be a long, hard, tough fight, howev- 


er, as the Senator from Ohio, I am 
sure, understands. It is going to be 
very difficult for us to get action on it, 
particularly in view of the fact that we 
are going to have to change that 
treaty from the way it came out of the 


committee, because the treaty was 
largely gutted. But it is going to be a 
fight that I hope we can take up soon 
and give whatever time is necessary to 
winning. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Indeed, I hope 
we will take it up soon. Is it not my 
recollection that a firm commitment 
was made to bring the treaty to the 
floor during the last session; that is, a 
commitment was made during the last 
session to bring it to the floor this ses- 
sion? And is it not my understanding 
that at that time there was no com- 
ment or mention made whatsoever 
about reservations such as those that 
have now been placed in the treaty 
from the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Ohio is absolutely correct. It was a 
commitment to bring it up early in the 
99th Congress, meaning, I thought, 
January or February. It is May, and it 
has finally come up. But the reserva- 
tion which would take us out of the 
World Court Jurisdiction, which is the 
only enforcement feature in the 
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treaty, was not mentioned at all. It is 
something I think this body should 
very, very carefully reconsider when 
we get-a chance to act. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I am surë the 
Senator from Wisconsin, I, and others 
are prepared to address ourselves to 
our keen disappointment about the 
reservations that have been placed on 
it by the Foreign Relations Committee 
and which were not talked about when 
the commitment was made last Octo- 
ber to bring it to the floor the early 
part of this session, I thank my good 
friend. 


SENSIBLE EXPORT CONTROLS 
CAN CUT DEFENSE SPENDING 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
week, during our debate on the mas- 
sive defense budget, I think it is appro- 
priate to bring to the attention of the 
Senate a recent study of the Defense 
Department which assesses the impact 
on the security of the United States of 
Western technology transfers to the 
Soviet Union and other Warsaw Pact 
nations. 

The United States and its allies have 
traditionally relied on the technologi- 
cal superiority of our weapons to pre- 
serve a credible counterforce to the 
quantitative superiority of the Warsaw 
Pact. But over the past two decades 
the Soviet Union has mounted a mas- 
sive, well-managed, and vigorously 
pursued technology acquisition pro- 
gram to acquire militarily related 
Western technology, a kind of beg-but- 
borrow or steal program to overcome 
U.S. scientific advantage. In 1983, 
during our hearings on renewing and 
amending the Export Administration 
Act, we heard testimony that the 
Soviet leaders have made this acquisi- 
tion program a primary task of the 
Soviet intelligence services. Such ef- 
forts, we learned, have provided them 
with significant savings of time and 
money in their military R&D pro- 
grams and have enabled them to close 
the gap between our weapons systems 
and their own. This, in turn, has 
forced us and our Western allies to 
spend more and more on our defense 
programs. In 1980 the United States 
spent $13.8 billion on defense R&D. In 
1984 that figure almost doubled to $27 
billion and is projected to reach $51 
billion in 1989. 

As a long-time member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, who is abso- 
lutely convinced that our spiralling 
budget deficits also threaten our na- 
tional security, I am appalled at the 
advantage the Soviets accrue by ac- 
quiring our expensively developed 
technology on-the-cheap. They benefit 
from our expenditures. Our taxpayers 
subsidize the modernization of the 
Soviet military machine. 

One problem we have always en- 
countered in dealing with Soviet ef- 
forts to acquire our technologies is 
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how to do so without interfering with 
legitimate exports. The U.S. business 
community is not unsympathetic to 
the need to safeguard critical technol- 
ogies and is not opposed to controls on 
items whose acquisition by the Soviets 
would be detrimental to our national 
welfare. The question has always been 
how to identify such technologies. 


Two years ago the Banking Commit- 
tee, on which I am the ranking 
member, reported out a bill amending 
the Export Administration Act which 
achieved a careful balance between 
our national security needs, that is, to 
restrict the flow of critical U.S. tech- 
nology to the Soviet military, and our 
economic security needs which call on 
us to promote exports and export-re- 
lated jobs. It left the licensing of ex- 
ports in the Commerce Department 
but reaffirmed the right and duty of 
the Defense Department to help iden- 
tify exports that could be harmful to 
our national security. The Senate 
passed the bill in March 1984 and soon 
after we began a 6-month conference 
with the House. During that long con- 
ference, which ultimately failed due to 
differences over provisions in the 
House bill dealing with South Africa, 
there was considerable discussion re- 
garding the costs and benefits of tight- 
er restrictions on high technology ex- 
ports. 

To assist in these discussions, I 
asked GAO on May 10, 1984 to provide 
me with available estimates of (1) the 
economic costs of export licensing in- 
cluding lost sales, and (2) the budget- 
ary impact of Soviet acquisitions of 
our militarily critical technologies. 


In response to the first question 
GAO. stated “there are not studies— 
either underway or completed—that 
address the economic cost of licensing 
in any comprehensive way... our 
discussions with scores of U.S. export- 
ers has revealed little more than anec- 
dotal information on the subject.” In 
response to the second question GAO 
stated there “were no studies avail- 
able” but noted the Secretary of De- 
fense had issued a directive on Janu- 
ary 19, 1984 requiring an annual as- 
sessment of the budgetary impact of 
Soviet acquisition of Western technol- 
ogies. 

The Department of Defense recently 
released its first annual report on this 
subject entitled “Assessing the Effect 
of Technology Transfers on U.S. West- 
ern Security.” It makes clear that the 
Senate was correct in stressing the 
need to tighten controls on the export 
of militarily critical technologies to 
the Soviet bloc. The study focused on 
79 applications by American compa- 
nies to export products to the Soviet 
Bloc in 1983-84. It alleges that if the 
applications, which the Pentagon ad- 
vised Commerce to deny, had been ap- 
proved, the Soviets could have saved 
$6.6 billion to $13.3 billion in develop- 
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ment costs. It further asserts that the 
Western Alliance, in turn would have 
had to spend an additional $7.3 billion 
to $14.6 billion just to counter the ad- 
vantages that the Soviets could have 
acquired. I want to note that the bil- 
lions of dollars mentioned in this 
study do not take account of the costs 
to the U.S. taxpayers and the cost sav- 
ings to the Soviets of illegal transfers 
and diversions to the Soviets of pro- 
scribed technologies—which are part 
and parcel of the Soviet technology ac- 
quisition effort. 

Fortunately the President has now 
authorized DOD to examine certain 
types of high technology exports to 
some non-Communist countries from 
which diversions of such exports to 
the Soviet bloc take place. I fully 
expect that will enable us to save addi- 
tional billions on defense expenditures 
and hope DOD will address this area 
in its next annual assessment. 

The House recently passed amend- 
ments to the Export Administration 
Act which are quite similar to those 
worked out during last year’s 6-month 
conference. The Senate has asked the 
House for a conference on that bill in 
order to resolve some still outstanding 
differences. The DOD study, which I 
have discussed, makes very clear that 
the Senate is correct in insisting on 
the provisions in that bill which tight- 
en national security export controls 
and strengthen enforcement of those 
controls—while still reducing red tape 
and speeding the overall licensing of 
exports. Such provisions, it is now 
clear, can actually make it possible for 
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our country to spend billions less on 
defense R&D with no lessening of our 
military preparedness. They are a real 
bargain. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
executive summary of the Defense De- 
partment study entitled “Assessing 
the Effect of Technology Transfer on 
U.S./Western Security” be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD. 

(Note: The charts contained in the 
summary are not reproducible in the 
RECORD.) 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


For nearly two decades, the Soviet Union 
has maintained a massive, national program 
to acquire critical military-related Western 
technology. Soviet military decision makers 
acquire such technology through legal and 
illegal channels. Their acquisition strategy 
is, in fact, coordinated at the highest levels 
of their government. Such a well-defined 
effort poses a direct military threat to the 
security of the United States and its allies. 

The Department of Defense has long 
argued that the negative effects of the suc- 
cessful acquisition of Western goods and 
technology by the Warsaw Pact on the 
NATO/Warsaw Pact military balance are 
significant. The list below highlights such 
concerns: 

Warsaw Pact exploitation of Western 
technology has: Saved billions of dollars; 
drastically reduced weapon development 
times; greatly enhanced defense industrial 
productivity; and allowed quick response to 
Western weapons and tactics. 

The principal findings of this pilot study 
are: 

Exploitation of Western Technology— 
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Could have saved the Soviet military $6.6 
to $13.3B; 

Could have cost the U.S. and its allies $7.3 
to $14.6B; 

Could have degraded the NATO/Warsaw 
Pact military balance; 

Could have contributed to Soviet/Pact 
technological capabilities—particularly in 
automated production and control, micro- 
electronics, telecommunications, and com- 
puters; 

Could significantly reduce military system 
development times 3 to 5 years for ASW 
sensors; over five years for strategic and tac- 
tical C}; 

Has contributed to the altering of major 
Western development efforts—Early move 
from ALCM-A to ALCM-B. 

The Defense Department produced this 
quantitative assessment because more pre- 
cise measures of military impact and cost 
not only improve decisions on individual 
cases but also convey concern to all of the 
various communities who must be involved 
in an effective technology security program, 
be they in industry, academia, or govern- 
ment. 

This pilot study evaluates a cross-section 
of licenses through the U.S. and multilater- 
al export control system attempted during 
1983 and 1984. 

It is important to note that most of the 
significant Soviet acquisition efforts ana- 
lyzed were topped. The control sytem was 
successful. Our defense budget projections 
are based on it remaining so. However, as 
noted above, without a tight multilateral 
control system, the negative impact on our 
national security could have been signifi- 
cant, 

Our study methodology is outlined below 
in Figure E-1. A more detailed discussion of 
this methodology along with assumptions 
and caveats is found in Chapter 2. 

[Figures El, E3, E4, E5, and E6 not repro- 
ducible for RECORD.] 


FIGURE E-2.—SUMMARY CONCLUSIONS OF TARGET TECHNOLOGY GROUP ANALYSIS* 
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PILOT STUDY METHODOLOGY 

The potential impact of the cases ana- 
lyzed as well as the military areas most af- 
fected are summarized in Figure E-2. The 
cases show the strong correlation between 
Warsaw Pact military-industrial goals (as 
discussed in their current five-year plans) 
and their attempts to acquire Western tech- 
nology. For example, Western automated 
production and control technology is vital 
to Soviet/Pact priority efforts to improve 
and automate their manufacturing base— 
particularly their machine tool and machine 
building sectors. Eastern European efforts 
to acquire Western microelectronics produc- 
tion technology appear to be directed 
toward filling gaps in the Soviet-made 
equipment purchased by the Bloc. The Sovi- 


ena procesing Capable 
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ets also appear quite interested in Western 
signal processing technology. Soviet or Pact 
military facilities were directly involved in 
several acquisition efforts, while other cases 
have a strong link to Warsaw Pact weapon 
production. 

The cases reviewed from 1983 and 1984 
also show a number of important Soviet/ 
Warsaw Pact patterns in acquisition at- 
tempts and specific country emphasis. For 
example, the country with the largest 
number of key cases was Hungary, the only 
Pact country having “Most Favored Nation” 
status throughout 1983. Hungarian requests 
showed a clear emphasis on computer and 
telecommunication technology. Another 
noteworthy feature is the number of key 
cases involving Bulgaria—probably the clos- 


est Soviet satellite. Bulgaria had far more 
key cases than one would have expected, 
which gives rise to the concern that some 
Bulgarian acquisitions may be Soviet-spon- 
sored, Chapter 3 of the attached report pre- 
sents our analysis of these acquisition pat- 
terns. 

In summary, Soviet efforts to acquire 
Western technology in 1983 and 1984, had 
they been successful, could have had a sig- 
nificant impact on a number of key technol- 
ogy areas—automated production and con- 
trol, microelectronics, telecommunications, 
and computer technologies. Figure E-3 iden- 
tifies those technology areas which would 
have benefitted most from successful Soviet 
acquisition efforts in 1983 and 1984. 
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If they had been successful, Soviet acqui- 
sition efforts in 1983 and 1984 could have 
had significant adverse effects on the mili- 
tary balance in key mission areas (strategic 
warfare, tactical warfare, C°I, and defense- 
wide support) as summarized in Figure E-4. 

OVERVIEW OF POTENTIAL MILITARY IMPACT 


A major aspect of this study is its quanti- 
tative estimation of the potential savings ac- 
crued by the Soviet military through acqui- 
sition of Western technology as well as the 
associated incremental Western defense 
costs. Figure E-5 lists the estimated total 
potential yearly minimum and maximum 
Soviet defense savings accrued during 1985- 
1997. 

As shown, the Soviet military could have 
gained between $6.6 and $13.3 billion be- 
tween 1985 and 1997 in primary cost savings 
if the license applications had been ap- 
proved. These savings would have come 
largely through direct military production 
improvements which the Soviets could have 
gained through exploitation of Western 
automated production and control products 
and technology. Not included in this calcu- 
lation are potentially significant military 
operational benefits which may result from 
an improved weapons technology base. 
These “second order” effects are likely to be 
much larger than the primary savings. 

For perspective, one can relate the poten- 
tial savings in the Soviet defense costs to 
future Western defense costs. Figure E-6 
shows one such estimate of these costs. The 
lag time between the Soviet savings and the 
time when Western defense budget would 
be affected is likely to be several years. 

These potential costs are high, but only 
represent a snapshot in time. The actual 
costs are much higher still, perhaps $20-50 
billion per year. Cost estimates of such 
longer-term Soviet technology acquisition 
efforts are discussed in Chapter 4 of this 
report. 

Based on the analyzed key cases, technol- 
ogy acquisition efforts in 1983 and 1984 
could have provided a major increase in 
Soviet military potential in the 1990s and 
beyond: 

Major contributions would have been 
made to Soviet weapons system develop- 
ment programs providing the basis for sig- 
nificant pressure on the future NATO/ 
Warsaw Pact military balance in key mis- 
sion areas. 

Significant improvement in defense indus- 
trial productivity would have occurred. 

Very large savings in Soviet defense re- 
sources would have occurred which could 
have been applied to defense. 

As shown, the cost to U.S. responses to 
such improved Soviet military potential 
could have been phenomenally large. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there 
will now be a period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business to 
not extend beyond 9:30, with state- 
ments therein limited to 5 minutes 
each. 


THE 36TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
MARTIAL LAW ON TAIWAN 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, May 
20 marks another bleak anniversary 
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for the people of Taiwan. Thirty-six 
years have now passed since the ruling 
Kuomintang Party declared a state of 
emergency and imposed martial law. 
These measures, which have been in 
effect since 1949, are still used to keep 
political prisoners in jail, to suppress 
basic human rights and to restrict par- 
ticipation in the political process. 

What possible justification can there 
be for maintaining martial law on 
Taiwan today? Unlike in 1949, there is 
no serious threat of military invasion. 
Taiwan has developed a capable de- 
fense force. And Taiwan’s economic 
growth continues at a rapid pace. Real 
growth in GNP was nearly 11 percent 
in 1984, and per capita income now ex- 
ceeds $3,000 annually. Yet Taiwan's 
progress toward democracy and 
human rights has not kept pace. 

Some progress has been made in the 
past year. Several’ prominent detain- 
ees, including Rev. Kao Chun-ming 
and former Assemblyman Lin Yi- 
hsiung, were released on parole last 
August, and Miss Lu Hsiu-lien was 
granted medical parole last month. 
Nevertheless six of the eight persons 
tried and sentenced by military courts 
in connection with the 1979 Interna- 
tional Human Rights Day rally in 
Kaohsiung are still in prison. Mr. Shih 
Ming-teh, who was sentenced to life 
imprisonment for organizing that 
rally, lies on the brink of death from a 
hunger strike which he began on April 
1. 
Press censorship has become more 
oppressive in the past year. The 
number of censorship actions rose 
more than fivefold, from 34 in 1983 to 
187 in 1984. For the first 4 months of 
this year censorship actions have aver- 
aged 20 to 24 per month, thus ap- 
proaching the total of 25 for the 
entire year of 1982. The martial law 
regime has also encouraged retired 
government officials to bring spurious 
libel suits against opposition journals 
as another means of silencing them. In 
January of this year three executives 
of Progress Weekly were sentenced to 
8 months in prison, and three execu- 
tives of Neo-Formosa Weekly to 12 
months, as a result of libel suits 
brought by former officials. 

But the most distressing event by far 
was the murder of Henry Liu by 
agents of Taiwan’s military intelli- 
gence agency at his home in California 
last fall. This cold-blooded killing was 
dramatic evidence that the repressive 
actions of Taiwan’s martial law regime 
can reach even into the United States. 
Mr. Liu, a Chinese-American author, 
had criticized. the authorities on 
Taiwan, and his murder seemed de- 
signed to silence him and to intimidate 
other potential critics. The Taiwan au- 
thorities have gone forward and pros- 
ecuted those officials directly involved 
in Mr. Liu’s murder, but who can guar- 
antee that attempts to silence or 
harass American citizens or residents 
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will not happen again so long as mar- 
tial law remains in force and Taiwan’s 
military authorities are not subject to 
democratic control? 

The United States is committed to 
the security and well-being of the 
people on Taiwan. I am proud of 
having been a principal sponsor in the 
Senate of the Taiwan Security Resolu- 
tion of 1979, which is part of the law 
of the land. In that resolution, Con- 
gress reassured the people on Taiwan 
that we are concerned about their se- 
curity and prosperity and about peace 
in their region. 

This legislation reaffirms our ties to 
the people of Taiwan and also includes 
a clear American commitment to 
human rights for all the people of 
Taiwan. Political repression on Taiwan 
flaws our mutual relations and strains 
our friendship. Only complete respect 
for individual liberty on Taiwan can 
guarantee a healthy, lasting relation- 
ship between our peoples. And only an 
end to martial law can guarantee that 
human rights and political freedom on 
Taiwan will be respected. 

I therefore renew my call, on the oc- 
casion of the 36th anniversary of mar- 
tial law, for the authorities on Taiwan 
to accelerate progress toward a demo- 
cratic political system. I renew my call 
for the release of all political prison- 
ers. I renew my call for guarantees of 
fundamental human rights such as 
freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, freedom of assembly, and free- 
dom of association, including the right 
to organize political parties. I renew 
my call for broader repesentation of 
all inhabitants of the island in Tai- 
wan’s _ political institutions. And I 
renew my call for an immediate end to 
martial law and other emergency pro- 
visions which have restricted individ- 
ual freedom and democratic rule on 
Taiwan for 36 years. 


MEMORIAL DAY 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, Monday, 
May 27, is Memorial Day, one of our 
most important national holidays and 
a day of special meaning to me. 


Like many others here in the 
Senate, I am a veteran of war, and I 
know first hand of the pain and suf- 
fering it brings. And though to this 
day I bear a physical reminder of my 
own service in World War II, I also 
know that I have been infinitely more 
fortunate than so many of my com- 
rades in that war, and countless thou- 
sands of others from other wars, who 
lie buried in cemeteries here at home 
and throughout the world. 

These men and women have made 
the ultimate sacrifice for their country 
and for the ideals it represents. In a 
very concrete sense, they have given to 
us and our children the freedom and 
the way of life which we cherish. 
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Indeed, our debt is so great that we 
cannot really begin to repay it. But 
there are three things we can do—we 
must do—to keep faith with them. 

First, we must insure that the fami- 
lies they have left behind have an eq- 
uitable chance to enjoy the fruits of 
our society, Even in an era of reduced 
resources, this task must remain 
among the highest priorities of our 
Nation. 

Second, we must rededicate our- 
selves to the ideals for which they 
fought and died—the security of our 
Nation, the freedom of our people, 
peace in the world. If we allow these 
ideals to be undermined or abandoned, 
we will have made a mockery of their 
ultimate sacrifice. 

Finally, we must never forget what 
they have done. 

On Monday, while we pay them trib- 
ute, both public and private, let us also 
pledge ourselves to this task—that we 
not make this special day the only 
time each year when we remember 
and note what these true patriots have 
done. Let us be determined to put 
aside in our minds and hearts a 
moment each month, each week, each 
day, to recall their sacrifice, to offer 
thanks for their legacy to us and to 
honor their memory. 


NATIONAL CHILD SAFETY 
AWARENESS MONTH AND NA- 
TIONAL CHILD SAFETY DAY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
call my colleagues’ attention to Na- 
tional Child Safety Month and Nation- 
al Child Safety Day. 

Child abuse and exploitation have 
reached epidemic proportions in our 
country. Many of our children are the 
victims of verbal assault, physical or 
sexual molestation, pornography, or 
kidnaping. 

Statistics on these crimes are shock- 
ing. Each year more than 1.5 million 
children are reported missing. One 
hundred and fifty thousand of them 
are kidnaped, and among those, 2,500 
to 5,000 are abducted by noncustodial 
parents. It is startling to realize that 
one kidnaping occurs every 3 minutes 
in the United States. 

An additional 10,000 children run 
away or are “thrown away” by their 
parents every day. Many of these fall 
victim to drugs, prostitution, or homi- 
cide. To date, 20,000 to 50,000 cases of 
missing young people remain unsolved, 
but authorities estimate that 85 per- 
cent of our missing children have dis- 
appeared in the multimillion-dollar 
prostitution and pornography indus- 
try. 

In view of these findings, I, along 
with 36 of my colleagues, cosponsored 
resolutions designating May as “Na- 
tional Child * Safety Awareness 
Month,” and May 25 as “Missing Chil- 
dren Day.” Congress demonstrated its 
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concern about the growing problem of 
child abuse and exploitation by adopt- 
ing these resolutions, which call upon 
Federal, State, and local government 
agencies, and on the people of the 
United States, to observe these periods 
with appropriate programs, activities, 
and ceremonies for the better protec- 
tion, security, and safety of all chil- 
dren. 

Two other important laws I coauth- 
ored, the Missing Children Act and 
the Missing Children’s Assistance Act, 
call for the investigation and prosecu- 
tion of crimes involving missing and 
exploited children. 

Bills being considered now would 
provide for social services and child 
care assistance, reforms in the juvenile 
justice system, and child-abuse victim 
protection. Clinical training programs 
for graduate students to learn about 
the prevention of child abuse and ne- 
glect, sexual exploitation and abduc- 
tion, are being considered. A national 
data bank for information and easy 
identification of missing children has 
been proposed. 

Several Federal Government agen- 
cies have also adopted measures to 
prevent kidnaping and to help find 
missing children. For example, the 
FBI maintains a file of missing per- 
sons in their National Crime Informa- 
tion Center, and the Justice Depart- 
ment develops identification patterns 
on. missing persons and on criminals, 
to help identify, track, and catch 
“serial murderers.” 

The private sector is also contribut- 
ing toward solving the problem of 
child abuse. Private centers have been 
established to help families deal with 
child abduction by offering services in 
search guidance, counseling, media 
photo publicity, compassionate sup- 
port to families of missing children, 
and many search techniques. 

Mr. President, I particularly want to 
call my colleagues’ attention to the 
National Center for Missing and Ex- 
ploited Children. This organization 
has supported legislation to establish 
information clearinghouses and to im- 
prove laws regarding the treatment of 
juvenile victims of criminal and sexual 
exploitation, including molestation, 
prostitution, and pornography. The 
center also advocates sharing informa- 
tion among social service agencies and 
law enforcement, temporarily protect- 
ing the child, shielding individuals 
who report cases of child victimiza- 
tion, and penalizing professionals who 
fail to report child abuse cases. They 
additionally seek laws to require that 
those convicted of assault pay for 
victim treatment and rehabilitation, 
and to provide the support and protec- 
tion of a court-appointed lawyer for 
victims. 

The national center also offers train- 
ing assistance to individuals, groups, 
and agencies who investigate and pros- 
ecute cases of abused children, and it 
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offers prevention and education pro- 
grams to parents, schools, agencies, or- 
ganizations, and communities. 

Others have also contributed much 
to child abuse and abduction preven- 
tion: Neighborhood Watch groups of- 
fering safe houses in which a threat- 
ened child can take refuge; schools, 
police, movies, and magazines promot- 
ing community awareness; newspapers 
publishing lists and photos; some dair- 
ies featuring pictures of missing chil- 
dren and rules for safety on milk car- 
tons. 

I call on my colleagues to inform 
their constituents about methods they 
can use as individuals to remind their 
children, without frightening them, to 
be aware of possible danger. Addition- 
ally, parents should never put a child’s 
name on his clothing, where a strang- 
er can read it and identify him by 
name, thus making friendly contact 
with the child. They should teach a 
child to say “No,” then run away and 
tell someone, when encountered by a 
threatening adult. 

Citizens can encourage legislators at 
all levels of government to pass laws 
combating child abuse. There is a 
great demand in social service agencies 
and victims’ assistance programs for 
volunteers to operate hot lines, help 
technical advisers who assist families 
of missing children, and work with 
mailings. 

Please urge your constituents to 
assist the National Center for Missing 
and Exploited Children by clipping ar- 
ticles about missing, kidnaped, or mur- 
dered children from local newspapers, 
and then sending the clippings to their 
offices at 1835 K Street, Suite 700, 
Washington, DC 20006. The center in- 
vites all suggestions for preventing 
crimes against children. 

Public concern is a very potent 
weapon in combating this terrible 
crime. We must, as a nation, join to- 
gether to save our children. 


ADVICE FOR THE AMERICAN 
FARM FAMILY 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, some 
time ago we saw three actresses giving 
advice on what we should do for the 
American farm family. About the 
same time, I received, as I do so often, 
a very thoughtful letter straight from 
the heart of a farm wife and a mother 
whose sons are interested in continu- 
ing farming. She speaks from personal 
experience and she points out the 
problems and the challenges of 
modern-day farm families in a way 
that only someone who’s personally 
experiencing it can. I felt her strong 
and very moving message should be 
shared with my colleagues and with 
those interested in the real life situa- 
tion as it exists on the farm. I ask, Mr. 
President, unanimous consent to in- 
clude her letter at this point in the 
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RECORD so our colleagues may benefit 
from the input she gives us. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


MANNING, ND, 
May 7, 1985. 

DEAR SENATOR ANDREWS: After last night’s 
news cast—the spot featuring Wives or 
Women in Agriculture and stars Fonda, 
Spacek, and Lange—I felt the comments 
made by some legislators were uncalled for 
and asinine. 

If the farm wives felt it necessary to “‘sen- 
sationalize” by having these women, it’s be- 
cause they felt they weren’t being heard. 
Our farmer husbands are. too busy to travel 
to D.C. or even the local town, so it’s up to 
us to speak up and try to “educate” the leg- 
islators. 

The agriculture situation is worse than 
has been publicized—we see many auctions 
coming up this fall—we may be one of 
them—who knows? 

Senator Andrews, you've been to western 
North Dakota, and you know it’s much 
more difficult to make a living here than in 
the “valley.” We raise wheat, flower feed 
grains and several hundred head of cattle. 
In the past our cattle took care of produc- 
tion expenses—not so anymore. 

Your son, Mark, has been to our ranch on 
hunting trips and he can tell you that this 
may look like a prosperous farm. It was.a 
treeless, trashy farmstead when we moved 
here 35 years ago after our marriage. It’s 
been blood, sweat and tears and lots of joy 
too building up the place with the help of 
our daughter and four sons through the 
years. 

If low grain and livestock prices persist, 
we may have done all this in vain and lose it 
because of high interest rates, drought, hop- 
pers etc. and not poor management, 

Up to five years ago we thought we were 
doing fairly well, and our sons would be 
eased into their family farm. However, not 
so. Since then George has suffered 2 
strokes, our sons needed help paying off 
bills—it’s cost a mint to keep the ranch in 
operation. 

No vacation for us this year—it’s been a 
therapeutic must up to now. We will, howev- 
er, be able to take several days to Grand 
Forks to see our youngest son graduate 
from U.N.D. He'll be coming home to help 
with the “operation.” He's sacrificing a job 
to. work with his father and brother because 
we can’t afford any hired labor. 

What will it take to convince the adminis- 
tration that the agricultural sector of our 
country is-losing ground! Fast! The farmers 
are depressed, disenchanted and very very 
broke. It’s not a 9 to 5 job as you well know 
with a guaranteed wage, benefits, vacation 
time and a few other goodies. 

Believe it or not, a good many rural people 
are applying for food stamps and it won't be 
long till they'll be on welfare. There is 
something terribly wrong with our system. 

Our sons are all college graduates. Could 
be following some career, but because of 
their father’s illness (he recovered) they 
chose to come home. They've got lots of am- 
bition, fresh new ideas, but as I see it it’s 
getting them nowhere. 

As I see it there’s a plot to eliminate all 
family farms—conglomerates will take over 
and we'll fare no better than the people in 
Russia! 

My patriotism is waning! and I am very 
tired: I watch “my men” go out at 6 a.m., 
coming in about 10:30 p.m. and it gives me a 
lot of pain to see them work for a mere pit- 
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tance of a wage. This is slave labor—to fur- 
nish cheap food and probably a good reason 
for us to be labeled “dumb farmer.” 

And yet it seemed such a wonderful way 
of life for us and family, but as it has turned 
out, the rewards are few, no pats on the 
back for a job well done, just total disregard 
of a well deserved decent way of life. 

All we would need is a fair return for our 
products—and all government aid would not 
be needed—it’s that simple. We are at the 
mercy of the bankers, grain buyers, etc. Our 
bankers of 35 years as much as told us our 
records were incomplete ete. Needless to say 
we switched banks often many years. 

Poor managers we are not, we are the vic- 
tims.of a system that fails to realize we're 
the backbone of this nation and I'm just 
plain tired of being a charitable organiza- 
tion! 

And last but most profound is the effect 
the work and, financial stress is haivng on 
families. It’s created marital problems in 
what seemed solid marriages, families have 
become .quarrelsome, discord among the 
“siblings,” several attempted suicides, and 
many rural people seeking help from “‘stress 
clinics.” 

The system is creating a very unstable so- 
ciety, certainly the loss of faith and self- 
esteem among rural people and I’m seeing it 
all around us. 

My husband, who had been a N.D. wheat 
commissioner for 12 years, had put in many 
hours, travel and meetings to improve a 
helpless situation. It’s taken its toll! 

We are in dire need of hope—higher 
prices, lower interet rates and a sincere 
effort from Washington—a little compas- 
sion Please. 

Our greetings to Mary who was a wonder- 
ful hostess and good company at. the Mono- 
cle (several years ago) and thanks for your 
many hours of service. 

AGNES KUBIK. 


TRIBUTE TO UKRAINIAN 
AMERICANS 


Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I 
wish to pay tribute to Ukrainian 
Americans who, during the month of 
May, are celebrating “100 Years of 
Ukrainian Immigration to the United 
States.” During this month we grate- 
fully acknowledge the hundreds of 
thousands of Americans of Ukrainian 
descent who have made valuable con- 
tributions to the growth of America. 
The earliest Ukrainian who came to 
our Nation are recorded at the found- 
ing of Jamestown in 1607 but it is 
really in the last 100 years that the 
majority of the Ukrainian-American 
community emigrated. 

Ukrainian immigrants distinguished 
themselves not only by hard work, in- 
telligence and constructive citizenship, 
and sense of justice. Ukrainian Ameri- 
cans, While succeeding in preserving 
their own ethnic heritage, have joined 
their culture to that of their adopted 
land and have contributed to the eco- 
nomic and cultural development of 
America through their participation in 
the arts, science, politics, business, and 
other endéavors. Ukrainians have also 
served in the defense of American 
freedom since the earliest of colonial 
times. Recently, Nicholas Krawciw, 
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who graduated from West Point 10 
years after coming to the United 
States with his refugee parents, was 
raised to the rank of general. 

In science and technology, America 
has benefited from the talents of 
many individuals—for example, Igor 
Sikorsky, who invented the helicopter; 
Michael Yarymovych, the Air Force’s 
principal scientist and a member of 
the NASA and Air Force teams that 
pioneered development of the manned 
space capsule, the space laboratory 
and the space shuttle; and Walter 
Dzus, inventor of the Dzus fastener 
used in World War II aircraft. 

In the arts, countless individuals 
have contributed to the rich cultural 
fabric in our Nation today—Alexander 
Archipenko, who created sculpture 
that increased recognition for modern 
art; Paul Plishka, a principal at the 
Metropolitan Opera whose fame spans 
the globe; Valentyna Pereyaslavec, the 
Ukrainian-born ballerina who coaches 
Nureyev and Fonteyn; and many dis- 
tinguished actors, including Jack Pa- 
lance, who received several Oscar 
nominations in a long and distin- 
guished stage and screen career. 

We in Maryland are very fortunate 
to have a large and active Ukrainian- 
American community. Ukrainians in 
Maryland through their sense of com- 
munity responsibility, and their social 
and religious activities have greatly 
enriched the life of our State. 

In paying this tribute to the contri- 
butions of the Ukrainian Americans 
we must pause and reflect on the his- 
tory of this proud and courageous 
people—a history stretching over 1,000 
years. Encompassing an area larger 
than all of England, Ireland, Den- 
mark, Iceland, Austria and Greece 
combined, theirs is a rich and fertile 
land. But this very fertility has been a 
source of enduring tragedy. Time after 
time these valiant people have been 
conquered by aggressor nations who 
coveted the fine soil of the Ukraine. 

The Ukrainians’ freedom-loving 
spirit can be traced back to the great 
Kievan state which had emerged in 
the Ukraine by the ninth century. 
Building the first durable political in- 
stitutions on the plains of Eastern 
Europe, providing vital means of trade 
and communication between the Byz- 
antine Empire and the adventurers of 
Northern Europe, giving to the world 
monuments of religious art that have 
never been surpassed, the Kievan state 
survived for more than 300 years 
before succumbing to the catastrophic 
invasion of the Golden Horde in 1238. 

The 17th century saw a new force 
emerge—the freedom loving Zaporoz- 
hian Kozaks. Under their Hetman 
Bogdan Khmelnytsky, the Kozaks de- 
feated neighboring armies in 1648 and 
1649 only to meet eventual defeat with 
the partition of the Ukraine in 1667 by 
Poland and Russia. Then, a century 
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later, with the successive partitions of 
Poland, the Ukraine was finally ab- 
sorbed in the Russian Empire of Cath- 
erine the Great. 

Ukrainian nationalism did not die. 
In 1846, 30 Ukrainian patriots, under 
the leadership of the great Ukrainian 
poet, Taras Shevchenko, formed the 
Secret Brotherhood of St. Cyril and 
St. Methodius. Their movement inau- 
gurated a cultural revival which even- 
tually found expression in the inde- 
pendent Ukrainian state established in 
1918. The centuries-old dream of inde- 
pendence was realized only briefly, for 
the Ukraine was invaded by the Sovi- 
ets and by the end of 1919 the free re- 
public of Ukrainia ceased to exist. 

The magnitude of the deprivation 
suffered by the Ukrainians between 
World War I and II under Soviet rule 
was severe. In 1933 the great famine 
took place in the face of ruthless col- 
lectivization and claimed the lives of 
more than 7 million Ukrainian men, 
women, and children. The dimensions 
of that tragedy are now being recog- 
nized. Congress has recently passed 
legislation establishing the “Commis- 
sion on the Ukraine Famine” to in- 
crease the world’s knowledge of this 
famine and the American public’s un- 
derstanding of the Soviet system. 

In the Ukraine, abuse of human 


rights takes a different form than that 
of 50 years ago, but it remains none- 
theless. It was little more than 9 years 
ago that 10 Ukrainians, in the face of 
harassment and repression in their 
native land, issued the declaration of 
implementation of the Helsinki ac- 


cords, better known as the Ukrainian 
Helsinki group. We find leadership 
and inspiration in those who, at great 
personal cost, have lived courageously 
by the principles which they espouse— 
Valentin Moroz, whom I have had the 
pleasure of knowing and who is now in 
this country, Lev Lukyanenko, Mykola 
Horbal, Mykola and Raisa Rudenko, 
Yosyf Zisels, and Vasyl Stus. Their 
names are well known to us. Countless 
others whose names we do not always 
know have joined them in openly pro- 
testing cultural oppression, religious 
persecution, and economic exploita- 
tion, and like them many have gone to 
prison for daring to express their most 
deeply held convictions. Their extraor- 
dinary efforts have the support of our 
own great and free Nation of countless 
dedicated -Ukrainian Americans, and 
indeed of all Americans who cherish 
the blessings of freedom. 

As we salute the achievements of the 
Ukrainian people, their strong sense of 
national and cultural identity and 
their enduring freedom-loving spirit, 
we recall the sacrifices as well of these 
brave and courageous people. In so 
doing, we renew our commitment to 
speak out on behalf of those who 
suffer deprivation under a government 
which continues to deny basic human 
rights. 
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THE ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN 
LOCK AND DAM 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, just a 
few short weeks ago, I encountered 
one of the frequent cases of schedul- 
ing difficulties with which all of us 
must deal. On Friday, April 26, our dis- 
cussions and votes regarding the 
budget resolution required that I 
remain here. That day I had been 
scheduled to be in Hale County, AL, to 
attend the ceremony redesignating the 
Warrior Lock and Dam on the Warrior 
River as the Armistead I. Selden Lock 
and Dam. 

Mr. President, Armistead Selden has 
had a long and distinguished career in 
public service. After serving the people 
of west Alabama for 2 years in the 
Alabama Legislature, he was elected to 
the U.S. House of Representatives, 
where he remained for 16 years. 
During that time he served with many 
of my colleagues who were then in the 
House and he became chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Inter-American Af- 
fairs. After leaving the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Armistead was appointed 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for the Department of International 
Policy and Procurement. His respected 
work in that post led to his being 
named U.S. Ambassador to New Zea- 
land, Fiji, Tonga, and Western 
Samoa—a post he occupied under 
three administrations and both par- 
ties. When he resigned on June 1, 
1979, Armistead was senior Ambassa- 
dor in place. 

Armistead Selden has truly been ‘an 
outstanding American, Mr. President, 
and has served his State and Nation in 
countless ways. While in Congress, he 
promoted the need for a sound and re- 
sponsible inland waterway system. He 
knew that the development of such an 
inland waterway system would return 
rich dividends to the citizens of Ala- 
bama and America in the way of 
better jobs and a higher standard of 
living. 

One particular waterway project 
with which Armistead Selden was in- 
volved while in Congress was the one 
recently renamed in his honor, orig- 
nially known as the Warrior Lock and 
Dam. In fact, Mr. President, this lock 
and dam, located in Armistead’s home 
county of Hale, was the first river de- 
velopment project he worked on in 
Congress. 

After initial funding was obtained in 
1954, the lock and dam was built be- 
tween 1954 and 1957, under the direc- 
tion of the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers. At that time, the construction 
cost was $13.4 million, although 
today’s replacement cost would be $75 
million. At the time of construction, 
the Corps of Engineers predicted that 
the Warrior-Tombigbee Waterway, of 
which the Armistead I. Selden Lock 
and Dam is an integral part, would be 
handling 8 million tons of traffic a 
year by 1980, but traffic reached that 
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level of tonnage by 1966. During its 28 
years of use, some 306 million tons of 
traffic has passed through the lock. 

Mr. President, the level of utilization 
of this lock and dam is, in itself, a trib- 
ute to the accuracy of Armistead Sel- 
den's thoughts about inland water- 
ways. He realizes that these waterways 
do not just serve private businesses, 
but are vital to several broad public 
policy objectives which are Federal 
concerns. Granted private businesses 
and private bargelines may profit be- 
cause of these waterways, but, even 
when they do, there is also a larger 
public interest, and a larger public 
benefit, which flows from private 
sector activity on our waterways. This 
“public good” takes several distinct 
forms—an enhanced national defense, 
regional economic growth, and em- 
ployment, and expanded world trade, 
among others. 

Mr. President, the congressionally 
authorized rededication of this majes- 
tic lock and dam in Armistead Selden’s 
honor represents far more to the 
people of Alabama than is revealed 
even by such an imposing structure. It 
is more than a recognition of the im- 
portance, to both Alabama and Amer- 
ica, of waterways and waterway trans- 
portation. It is even more than a re- 
minder of the generations that will 
follow us of the deeds of one man. 

Thomas Carlyle wrote that “The 
history of the world is but the biogra- 
phy of great men.” This recent rededi- 
cation ceremony adds another page to 
the continuing biography of a great 
Alabamian, Armistead I. Selden. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that articles from various Ala- 
bama newspapers regarding the re- 
dedication ceremony be printed in full 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SELDEN ON SAME GROUND AS WARRIOR LOCK 
RENAMED 
(By Ed Watkins) 

Former Congressman Armistead I. Selden 
was on familiar ground Friday afternoon as 
the Warrior Lock and Dam on the Black 
Warrior River was renamed for him. 

A crowd of about 500 persons attended the 
dedication ceremonies for the newly re- 
named Armistead I. Selden Lock and Dam 
with most standing under umbrellas as light 
rain fell during much of the one-hour pro- 
gram at the lock site in Hale County. 

Selden stood on the same ground more 
than 30 years ago when he and a daughter, 
Martee, participated in ground-breaking 
ceremonies for the lock. 

Selden grew up in nearby Greensboro and 
two of his great-grandparents were born 
within two miles of the lock. 

Principal speakers Jack W. Warner and 
Robert K. Dawson at Friday’s program de- 
scribed Selden as waterway leader who 
knew the value of a good waterway system 
to the growth of an area. 

U.S. Rep. Richard Shelby presided as 
master of ceremonies and recognized vari- 
ous officials and special guests. 
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Sens. Howell T. Heflin and Jeremiah A. 
Denton Jr. were scheduled to speak but nei- 
ther were able to attend. Denton’s wife, 
Jane, represented him and Heflin sent a 
message expressing congratulations to 
Selden. 

Shelby also read a letter from U.S. Rep. 
Tom Bevill, who also was unable to attend. 

He said the renaming of the lock in honor 
of Selden was “long overdue. It should have 
been done a long time ago.” 

In the early 1950s, Warner said, he was 
president of the Warrior-Tombigbee Devel- 
opment Association for three years and 
chairman of the board for another three 
years. It was during that time that he 
worked with Selden, who was then in Con- 
gress, on waterway development. 

Dawson, deputy assistant secretary of the 
Army (civil works), described Selden as a 
“model to follow in public service.” 

Selden’s wife and all of his five children 
and three grandchildren attended the cere- 
mony. His children unveiled a permanent 
plaque at the lock commemorating Selden’s 
extensive public service career. 

Sons and daughters participating in the 
unveiling were Martee Selden Hewitt, Ar- 
mistead Inge Selden III, Jack Selden, Edith 
Selden Ezell and Thomas L. Selden. 

Selden served in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives from 1953 until 1969, represent- 
ing the old 6th Congressional District. 

The district orginally was composed of 
Tuscaloosa, Hale, Greene, Sumter, Bibb, 
Chilton and Shelby counties. In 1964, Mar- 
engo and Pickens counties and the Besse- 
mer Cutoff area of Jefferson County were 
added. 

“This renaming ceremony has brought to- 
gether many, many of our old friends—from 
Greensboro, from Hale County, from the 
other counties of my old Congressional dis- 
trict, from many areas of Alabama, and even 
from Washington and other parts of the 
United States,” Selden said. 

Some members of his Greensboro High 
School graduating class of 1938, were in the 
audience, he said, 

The lock and dam named in his honor 
holds a special place for him, he added. 

“It was the first river development project 
that’ I worked on after the people of this 
district elected me to Congress, and it is lo- 
cated in my home county,” Selden said. 

He noted that in 1954, initial funds were 
obtained and ground was broken for the 
project. 

“My then 3-year-old daughter, Martee, 
and I participated in the ground-breaking 
ceremony. I spoke and she shoveled the first 
spade of dirt. Four years later, the dam was 
dedicated. Again, Martee and I took part in 
that ceremony, I spoke and on that occas- 
sion she unveiled the plaque,” Seldon said. 

Little did he dream, he said, that many 
years later the lock and dam would bear his 
name. 

To have a lock and dam located in one’s 
home county named for one—and in one’s 
lifetime—is a rare occurrence and a high 
honor. To each of you who played a part in 
making this possible, let me express my sin- 
cere appreciation,” he said. 

The lock and dam was built between 1954 
and 1957 under the direction of the US. 
Army Corps of Engineers for a cost of $13.4 
million. Officials say replacement of these 
structures today would cost $75 million. 

During the 28 years the Selden Lock and 
Dam has been in use, 306 million tons of 
traffic has passed through the lock. 

The Army Corps of Engineers had predict- 
ed that the Warrior-Tombigbee Waterway 
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would be handling eight million tons annu- 
ally by 1980, but tonnage reached that level 
in 1966. By 1980, this river system was 
moving a total of 16.7 million tons of com- 
merce, Selden said. 

“Overall, the growth in river commerce 
since 1957 amounts to a solid three-fold in- 
crease. That is a record that’s hard to beat 
anywhere in the United States,”’ Selden 
said. 

As evidence of the importance of naviga- 
tion programs to Alabama’s economy, 
Selden pointed to several recent develop- 
ments, 

In Birmingham, U.S. Steel has just invest- 
ed $800 million in a brand new pipe mill, 
which incidentally will rely on this river 
system to bring in iron ore and ship out 
pipe. 

Near Tuscaloosa, Jim Walter Corp. has 
committed $750 million to its deep coal mine 
system, which is predicated on the full utili- 
zation of this waterway. 

At Mobile, the State Docks has just fin- 
ished a modernization and expansion pro- 
gram costing $250 million in order to better 
serve water transportation needs. 

Jerry C. Pow, chairman of the West Ala- 
bama Planning and Development Council, 
gave opening remarks at Friday’s program. 
The Rev. Hoyt Winslett Jr. of St. Paul's 
Episcopal Church in Greensboro gave the 
invocation and benediction. 

Selden and his wife now live in Falls 
Church, Va. After his Congressional service, 
Selden was principal deputy assistant secre- 
tary of defense from 1970 to 1973. He served 
as U.S. Ambassador to New Zealand, Tonga, 
Figi, and Western Samoa from 1974 until 
1979. 

Selden was born in Greensboro in 1921. 
He began his career in the U.S. Navy during 
World War II, serving in the North Atlantic 
and European theaters. He was discharged 
from active duty in 1946 as a lieutenant. He 
retired a captain from the U.S. Navy Re- 
serve in 1981. 

{From The Birmingham News, April 27, 

1985] 
HALE County DAM RENAMED FOR SELDEN 
(By Frank Sikora) 

SAWYERVILLE—Standing on the banks of 
the Warrior River on Friday, Armistead 
Selden recalled the day 31 years ago when 
dozens of officials attended the breaking of 
ground for a new dam in Hale County. 

On that day everyone was limited to three 
minutes to speak,” he said. “And Congress- 
man Frank Boykin gets up and tells the 
crowd that he’s aware of the time limit and 
he’s going to abide by it. He says, ‘But 
before I begin my three minutes, there are 
some things I want to tell you’ And he 
spoke for 20 minutes.” 

Friday was not a good day for long speech- 
es. It was drizzling rain and thunder rum- 
bled in the distance. 

The occasion was the renaming of the 
Warrior Lock and Dam to the Armistead I. 
Selden Lock and Dam. 

The former congressman and ambassador 
was the guest of honor, but cut his speech 
short. 

“To every person who is here today,” he 
said, “my family and I are deeply grateful.” 

‘The dam was the first river project he had 
worked on as a member of Congress, he said. 

“To have a lock and dam located in one’s 
home county named for one—and in one’s 
own lifetime—is a rare occurrence and a 
high honor,” he said. 

A native of Greensboro, Selden, 64, was 
elected to the U.S. House of Representatives 
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in 1952, and won reelection seven times, re- 
tiring in January 1969. 

From 1970 to 1973, he was a Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense, and from 1974 to 1979 
served as U.S. Ambassador to New Zealand, 
Tonga, Figi and Western Samoa. 

About 300 people gathered at the lock and 
dam near Sawyerville for the ceremony. 

Jack Warner, chief executive officer of 
Gulf States Paper Co. in Tuscaloosa, praised 
Selden’s leadership in helping develop Ala- 
bama waterways. 

U.S. Rep. Richard Shelby of Tuscaloosa 
took note of the falling rain, saying, “I 
think we need ‘Bear’ Bryant here,” a refer- 
ence to stories that the football legend 
could stop the rainfall. 

Selden, who is being treated for cancer, 
later watched as members of his family 
threw back the cover of the new marker 
bearing his name. 

“This is a wonderful day, and I’m thrilled 
to see this many people out here despite the 
rain,” he said. 

He recalled the words he spoke in 1954 
when the breaking of ground was held, 
when he said the dam would be a monu- 
ment to the growth of the state. 

“But best of all,” he had said, “it will be a 
useful, living monument—not one which 
stands idly by, doing nothing, but a monu- 
ment which will work day to day ... to 
make this a better Alabama for ourselves 
and our children.” 


[From the Alabama Journal and Advertiser, 
April 28, 1985] 


SELDEN Is HONORED BY SUPPORTERS 
(By Alvin Benn) 


SAWYERVILLE—Hundreds of friends and 
supporters braved a steady rain Friday 
afternoon to honor former U.S. Rep. Armis- 
tead Selden at a lock and dam he helped 
build. 

The Warrior Lock and Dam, built 20 years 
ago, was renamed for Selden, who was salut- 
ed by national and state leaders. 

U.S. Rep. Richard Shelby, D-Tuscaloosa, 
hailed Selden’s many contributions during 
his nearly two decades in the House, and 
was joined by commendations from U.S. 
Sens. Howell Heflin and Jeremiah Denton. 

Heflin and Denton had planned to attend 
the program, but sent along their regrets 
after deciding to stay in Washington, where 
budgetary discussions continued Friday. 

Denton was represented by his wife, Jane, 
who shared the platform with Shelby and 
the other special guests. 

By the time Selden posed for photographs 
in front of a plaque in his honor, the skies 
opened and drenched those who formed a 
greeting line under umbrellas. 

“To have a lock and dam located in one’s 
home county named for one. . . is a rare oc- 
currence and a high honor,” sald Selden. 

The former U.S. ambassador to New Zea- 
land cut short his speech by two pages, but 
did mention the lock and dam's contribu- 
tions to Alabama waterway traffic. 

The Warrior-Tombigbee Rivers, which 
merge at the lock and dam in the Sawyer- 
ville area, are navigable from the Port of 
Birmingham to Mobile Bay. 

To the west is the Tennessee Tombigbee 
Waterway, recently completed and the larg- 
est public works project in United States 
history, while the Alabama Coose river 
system lies to the east. 
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ALABAMA CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
RENAMED FOR JIMMY FAULK- 
NER 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, it was 
recently announced by Dr. Ernest Cle- 
venger, president of Alabama Chris- 
tian College, that the statewide net- 
work of Church of Christ institutions 
will be renamed Faulkner University 
in honor of a leading supporter and a 
long-time chairman of the college’s 
board of trustees, James H. Faulkner, 
Sr., of Bay Minette, AL. This name 
change is seen by Dr. Clevenger and 
others as part of a plan for the college 
to grow into a major university, which 
will include the existing liberal arts 
college, retaining the Alabama Chris- 
tian name, the recently acquired Jones 
School of Law, and three additional 
colleges yet to be created, in the fields 
of business and management, profes- 
sional studies, and Biblical studies. 

Mr. President, this deserved recogni- 
tion of Jimmy Faulkner is but the 
latest line in an unbelievably long list- 
ing of professional and civic accom- 
plishments. During the past 50 years, 
Jimmy has built a record of involve- 
ment and dedication which has rarely 
been equaled. 

In 1936, Jimmy became owner and 
publisher of the Baldwin Times, locat- 
ed in Bay Minette. He remained in 
those positions until 1969, when he 
became copublisher. Finally, in 1974, 
he was named “Publisher Emeritus.” 

Also in the field of communications, 
Jimmy Faulkner has served as copub- 
lisher of the Foley Onlooker and the 
Fairhope Courier, and as a partner in 
the South Alabamian of Jackson, AL. 
In addition, he is president of Faulk- 
ner Radio, Inc., owners of Radio sta- 
tions. in Alabama and Georgia. 

In addition, to his professional suc- 
cesses, Mr. President, Jimmy Faulkner 
has been politically active. In 1941, at 
the age of 25, he was elected mayor of 
Bay Minette, and, at that time, was 
the youngest mayor in the United 
States. He held that post until 1943, 
when he began service as a pilot in the 
Air Force. Jimmy served as a State 
senator from 1950-54, as a member of 
the Baldwin County Democratic Exec- 
utive Committee from 1936-78, as fi- 
mance chairman of the Alabama 
Democratic Campaign in 1976, and as 
a member of the State Democratic Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Jimmy Faulkner has been chairman 
of the Board of Alabama Christian 
College since 1963, a member of the 
Alabama Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation since 1978, and chairman of the 
Advisory Board of James H. Faulkner 
State Junior College since 1971. 

In the area of civic involvement, in 
1945, Jimmy Faulkner became the 
youngest person ever elected a direc- 
tor of the Alabama State Chamber of 
Commerce, a post he still holds. He 
has twice been president of the Bay 
Minette Chamber of Commerce, and 
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has been president of the Alabama 
Press Association, chairman of the 
State Cancer Crusade, and president 
of the Alabama Safety Council. In ad- 
dition, he has been chairman of the 
Alabama Development Board, the 
North Baldwin Hospital Board, the 
Baldwin County Sesquicentennial 
Commission, and the County Bicen- 
tennial Commission. 

Mr. President, I am not even going 
to attempt to list the honors and 
awards for which Jimmy Faulkner has 
been chosen. To list them all would be 
endless, to list one would be a disserv- 
ice. Among the most significant of his 
many honors are being named the out- 
standing Freshman State Senator in 
1953, the Outstanding Citizen of Bay 
Minette in 1965, doctor of laws of de- 
grees from Freed-Hardeman College, 
Livingston University, and Oklahoma 
Christian College and a doctor of 
humane letters degree from Alabama 
Christian College. 

Mr. President, our world has too few 
people like Jimmy Faulkner, He has 
been a business success, a civic leader, 
a public servant. He remains a dedicat- 
ed husband, father, and grandfather. 
As evidenced by the recent decision to 
rename Alabama Christian College in 
his honor, he is a leader in the field of 
education as well as in the affairs of 
his church. Alabama is lucky to have 
had a man like Jimmy Faulkner help 
write the history of the State. 

I commend Jimmy and his lovely 
wife Evelyn on his being the namesake 
of Faulkner University, which I am 
sure Jimmy ranks as one of the truly 
great honors of his life, and one which 
is truly deserving. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the Mobile 
Press-Register be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was. ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

UNIVERSITY NAMED FOR FAULKNER 
(By Sandra Baxley Taylor) 

The Alabama Christian College network 
of campuses throughout the state will be 
known as Faulkner University in the future 
in honor of its patron, James H. Faulkner 
Sr. of Bay Minette, according to Dr. Ernest 
Clevenger, the university president. 

Clevenger describes the name change ap- 
proved by trustees Friday as a springboard 
for the college to grow into a major univer- 
sity which will include the current liberal 
arts college retaining the name of Alabama 
Christian, the existing Jones School of Law 
and three colleges to be created. 

The new colleges will be schools of busi- 
ness and management, professional studies 
and biblical studies. 

“The new university is appropriately 
named in honor of Jimmy Faulkner, who is 
a distinguished Alabamian and long time 
chairman of the college’s board of trustees,” 
Clevenger said. “Dr. Faulkner continues to 
be instrumental in the school in spite of 
heavy business and civic responsibility.” 

Faulkner is also a past chairman and cur- 
rent. member of the Alabama Commission 
on Higher Education. 
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Faulkner has been a fund raiser for the 
2,000 student, 43-year-old Church of Christ 
college for many years. His brother, Dr. 
Thurston Faulkner, was president of Ala- 
bama Christian after he left the Alabama 
State Department of Education as director 
of its trade school division. 

When Thurston Faulkner became ill in 
1979, Dr. Clevenger said, Jimmy Faulkner 
“stepped.in quietly to assume much of his 
work load. ... .” 

Under Faulkner's push, Clevenger said, 
the college branched out to include centers 
in Mobile, Birmingham, Florence and 
Huntsville. 

Faulkner effected a coup for the college 
last year when he arranged for it to buy the 
Jones School of Law in Montgomery for 
little more than interest payments, thanks 
to donations by a Huntsville husband and 
wife team, Clevenger said. 

“Jimmy Faulkner has raised more money 
for the school than any other individual,” 
Clevenger said, “and more than all the 
other individuals put together.” 

In 1982 he raised $2.2 million in donations. 
Clevenger said the school has also been the 
recipient of federal grants because of Faulk- 
ner’s efforts. 

Faulkner has demanded very little of the 
college in return, the president said. 

“He cares very little about day to day ac- 
tivities. He doesn’t want input in running 
the school. What Faulkner does insist upon 
is his prerogative as a board member to 
shape policy . . . and most of all to have a 
say in which way the school will grow .. .,” 
Clevenger said. 


HELP YOURSELF TO 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
would like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues to an editorial printed 
in the May 2, 1985 issue of the Edge- 
field, SC, Citizen-News about. Older 
Americans Month. 

Mr. President, I was pleased to co- 
sponsor the joint resolution which led 
to President Reagan’s proclamation of 
May as Older Americans Month. The 
elderly have laid the foundation for 
America today, and it is appropriate 
that they be recognized during this 
month for their contributions to our 
society. 

The theme of this year’s Older 
Americans Month is “Help Yourself to 
Independence.”’ As standards of living 
and health care have improved in 
recent years, it has become possible 
for elderly Americans to not only live 
longer, but also to remain self-suffi- 
cient longer. Additionally, out of 
America’s tradition of neighbor help- 
ing neighbor and friend helping 
friend, service organizations have in- 
vented ways to meet practical needs of 
older Americans who have chosen to 
remain in their homes. 

The editorial to which I earlier re- 
ferred describes an effort of the South 
Santee Community Center in South 
Carolina to serve the homebound el- 
derly in that area of our State. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a copy of this editorial be printed 
in the RECORD as an example of a way 
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local communities can care for the el- 
derly in their neighborhoods. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

HELP YOURSELF TO INDEPENDENCE 

“Help yourself to Independence” is the 
theme for this year’s Older Americans 
Month in May. “The theme and activities 
being planned are designed to focus public 
awareness on the needs of older Americans, 
their abilities, and using their diverse tal- 
ents to enrich our society,” said S:C. Com- 
mission on Aging Director Harry R. Bryan. 

Older Americans Month was. first ob- 
served nationally in 1963 (then called Senior 
Citizens Month), but as early as 1950, some 
states had chosen May as the month recog- 
nizing older people through special tributes 
from governors and local officials. 

A highlight of this year’s national observ- 
ance will be the “Project Independence 
Award" Program. Each participating State 
Agency on Aging chose one project that ex- 
emplifies the types of programs that help 
older Americans to maintain and enhance 
their independence. Each Award recipient 
will receive a plaque from the U.S. Adminis- 
tration on Aging and will be recognized in a 
special Older Americans Month ceremony in 
Washington, D.C., May 2. 

The “Project Independence Award” Pro- 
gram in South Carolina is South Santee 
Community Center’s Homebound Support 
Program. The homebound rural elderly, 
many of them on fixed incomes and without 
cars, are often isolated from nearby commu- 
nities and activities for senior citizens, and 
this program reaches out to help them with 
retirees who visit isolated elderly citizens 
for one hour, one day a week. These retirees 
have been trained in nutrition education 
and exercise for older people with medical 
problems. Rotating assignments make it 
possible for each volunteer to visit all par- 
ticipants. 

“We've been providing shut-ins with a hot 
meal five days a week for several years, and 
we realized how disappointed they were 
that volunteers delivering meals could not 
stay to visit,” said Margaret Marshall Rob- 
inson, executive director of South Santee 
Community Center: 

The Homebound Support Program helps 
senior citizens to continue to live in their 
homes. The regular visits provide a way to 
monitor their well-being, and volunteers 
“keep an eye on” health status and home 
health status and home health conditions. 


A TRIBUTE TO A. HAYS TOWN 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I would 
like to call to your attention the fact 
that a citizen of my home State of 
Louisiana was recently honored with a 
national award recognizing his impor- 
tant contribution to the arts. 

I am speaking, Mr. President, of A. 
Hays Town, Sr., of Baton Rouge, who 
was awarded the Arthur Ross Award 
at the National Academy of Design in 
New York earlier this month. This 
award goes to a painter, sculptor, ar- 
chitect, or craftsman whose work has 
exhibited a continued excellence and 
integrity in its application of classical 
ideals. 

Mr. Town, who is nearly 82 years of 
age, began his career as an architect in 
1918 at the age of 15 when he designed 
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a house for his father. His work at- 
tracted the attention of others and he 
was soon asked to design two more 
houses. By the 1930's, his work was re- 
ceiving national attention. 

A. Hays Town is a tireless worker 
and rises regularly each day at 2 a.m. 
to begin his workday. His age has not 
slowed him down, as evidenced by the 
107 jobs on which he is currently 
working. 

To his credit, Mr. President, Mr. 
Town has not allowed his national 
fame and renown to detract him from 
his community and its needs. He has 
served tirelessly those around him and 
is an integral part of the Baton Rouge 
community. 

A. Hays Town is a unique man, Mr. 
President, and I am proud to say that 
he is a native Louisianian. 

One cannot tour the more expensive 
subdivisions of Baton Rouge without 
seeing large numbers of outstanding 
achievements of A. Hays Town. So 
much is that the case that we might 
want to name south Baton Rouge 
“Hays Town Town.” 


NATIONAL TOURISM WEEK 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, Con- 
gress has designated the week begin- 
ning May 19, 1985, as National Tour- 
ism Week, and the President has 
issued a proclamation to that effect. 
Accordingly, I should like to comment 
on importance of toursim in the 
United States. 

I first come to realize the vital role 
tourism plays in our economy in 1959, 
when I was Governor of South Caroli- 
na. According to a study that I read 
back then, Myrtle Beach had a large 
budget for tourism and was reaping 
huge dividends from its wise invest- 
ment.. Meanwhile, my own hometown 
of Charleston spent little on tourism— 
and, as you might imagine, had very 
little tourism industry. 

I realized then that many communi- 
ties across South Carolina—a State so 
rich in history—could profit from a 
statewide effort to promote tourism. 
So first we established a legislative 
committee on tourism. In 1965, the 
first Governor’s Conference on Tour- 
ism and Trade was launched. Later, 
the State instituted the Department 
of Parks, Recreation, and Tourism. 
Those labors have come to fruition: 
today tourism is the second largest in- 
dustry in South Carolina and repre- 
sents some $2.6 billion of business an- 
nually. Almost 70,000 South Carolin- 
ians are employed in tourism-related 
jobs and tourism in our State gener- 
ates almost $225 million annually in 
Federal, State, and local tax revenues. 

The same awakening to the poten- 
tials of tourism that took place on a 
State level in South Carolina took 
place simultaneously on a national 
level. At the time I was Governor of 
South Carolina, Luther Hodges was 
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Governor of North Carolina. When 
Governor Hodges was appointed Sec- 
retary of Commerce by President Ken- 
nedy I talked to him about instituting 
a national effort in tourism in the De- 
partment of Commerce. Accordingly, 
the International Travel Act of 1961 
established what is today called the 
U.S. Travel and Tourism Administra- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, in what must be seen 
as woeful disregard for the crucial role 
tourism plays in our economy, TTA’s 
budget has been chipped away to 44 
percent, in real terms, of what it was 
just 10 years ago—despite the fact 
that tourism is the third largest retail 
industry in the United States, despite 
the fact that, in a cost-benefit ratio, 
for every dollar we invest in tourism 
we reap $18.50. Cutting back or elimi- 
nating the TTA is certainly false econ- 
omy. One hundred and twenty nations 
throughout the world have national 
tourist agencies competing in the 
international market. The U.S. nation- 
al tourism budget already ranks ex- 
tremely low—38th—among its counter- 
parts, but if the Reagan administra- 
tion could have its way, it wouldn’t 
rank at all. It would be out of business. 

That we are too shortsighted to 
invest what amounts to a paltry per- 
centage of our national budget to such 
a vital-industry in ludicrous—particu- 
larly when you think of the estimated 
$90 billion in tax favors we generously 
give annually to other industries in 
the name of creating jobs and growth 
in our economy. Tourists spend about 
$370 billion in the United States annu- 
ally and generate an estimated 12.9 
million jobs representing 12.8 percent 
of the employed civilian labor force. 
As well, tourism generates about $45 
billion each year in Federal, State, and 
local tax revenue. 

Given these facts, Mr. President, 
given the enormous role the tourism 
industry plays in our economy, I be- 
lieve the most fitting manner for Con- 
gress to celebrate National Tourism 
Week would be to enact the pending 
legislation that would ensure the con- 
tinuation of the U.S. Travel and Tour- 
ism Administration. 


CONGRESSIONAL CALL TO 
CONSCIENCE 


Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to participate in the Con- 
gressional Call to Conscience on 
behalf of all Soviet citizens whose 
basic human rights have been blatant- 
ly violated. This issue is one which has 
no easy solution, but this is one which 
we, as Americans of conscience, must 
never allow ourselves to overlook. 
Today, I would like to address the 
issue of Soviet emigration policy. 

Emigration policy in the Soviet 
Union, particularly in the case of 
Jews, exemplifies the individual, cul- 
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tural, and religious repression that the 
Soviet regime imposes on many of its 
citizens. With the exception of the 
Jews, each large group has its own 
homeland in the Soviet Union. Jews 
are officially suspect, considered dis- 
loyal to the state and supporters of 
Israel. They have been denied the 
right to speak, the right to publish 
freely, the right to freedom of expres- 
sion, and above all they have been reli- 
giously persecuted. Many have even 
been placed under arrest for naturally 
wanting to learn about their herit- 
age—Jewish history, culture, and tra- 
dition. 

This random, indifferent, and un- 
principled treatment has forced many 
Jews to apply for emigration visas. 
However, the emigration process itself 
is demoralizing. It is unpredictable and 
arbitrary, and it instills fear and des- 
peration in many citizens. 

Before applying to emigrate, a 
person must first receive a character 
reference or “visov’ from an immedi- 
ate relative abroad. Though many citi- 
zens request these documents, many 
are too afraid to actually register for a 
visa. After this initial step, applica- 
tions are made to the Office of Visa 
Registration [OVIR]. Exit require- 
ments include high emigration fees for 
visas, payments to clear housing in the 
U.S.S.R., numerous visits to police sta- 
tions for paperwork, restrictions on 
what can be taken out of the country 
and the renunciation of Soviet citizen- 
ship. Furthermore, if one is lucky 


enough to leave, he/she will likely be 


separated from his/her immediate 
family, perhaps forever, in addition to 
being faced with adjusting to a com- 
pletely new and different society. 

This costly, controlled, and selective 
process, which is particularly discrimi- 
nating toward minorities, becomes for 
many a futile, nighmarish experience. 
Applicants systematically are demoted 
or fired from their jobs, harassed, fol- 
lowed, watched, searched, interrogat- 
ed, silenced by being sent to psychiat- 
ric hospitals, and ultimately impris- 
oned or banished to Siberia to hard 
labor camps. 

In recent years the rate of emigra- 
tion from the Soviet Union has dra- 
matically declined. For example, only 
896 Jews were allowed to emigrate in 
1984 compared with 51,320 in 1979. 
These statistics are alarming and are 
in direct contravention to the Soviet 
Government’s ratification of several 
international agreements, including 
the principles of the United Nations 
Charter and the Helsinki Final Act. 

What is most disheartening to me is 
the fact that almost all the individuals 
I had the pleasure of meeting during 
my visits to the Soviet Union in No- 
vember 1978 and August 1983—Gri- 
gory Genusov, Sofia and Izaak Kogan, 
Lev Furman, Lev Ovsischer, Alexander 
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Mariasin, Ilya Goldin, Naum Meiman, 
Isai Goldstein, Alexander Lerner, 
Evgeny Yakir, Alexander Ioffe, Lev 
Blitshtein, Arkady May, Jacov Alpert, 
and Gregory Rosenstein—are still 
waiting to be granted permission to 
emigrate. Their patience and persever- 
ance are to be admired by all of us. 
After many years, they have not lost 
hope that someday they will be al- 
lowed to live where they choose. It is 
essential that we keep their cause 
alive and growing, that we let those 
who are oppressed know that we care 
and that they are not alone in their 
humanitarian beliefs. Until all people 
are granted their basic human rights 
our consciences cannot rest. 


CBO’S REESTIMATION OF 
SENATE BUDGET 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
wish to submit the Congressional 
Budget Office reestimation of the Sen- 
ate’s budget, Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 32, showing a deficit of $149.3 
billion for 1988. Figures for 1989 and 
1990 were not furnished CBO but were 
extrapolated to amount to $116 billion 
in 1990. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
U.S. CONGRESS, 
Washington, DC, May 23, 1985. 
Hon. ERNEST F. HOLLINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear SENATOR: As requested in your letter 
of May 14, I am enclosing the Congressional 
Budget. Office's reestimate of S. Con. Res. 
32 using CBO’s baseline economic and tech- 
nical assumptions. For purposes of compara- 
bility with CBO's baseline budget projec- 
tions, the estimates do not reflect any devel- 
opments in the economic or budget outlook 
since February. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
RUDOLPH G. PENNER. 

Enclosure, 

CBO REESTIMATE OF SENATE-PASSED BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 


The following tables summarize CBO rees- 
timates of the Senate-passed budget resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 32) using CBO's baseline 
economic and technical assumptions. The 
CBO baseline is described in An Analysis of 
the President’s Budgetary Proposals for 
Fiscal Year 1986 (February 1985). To be 
consistent with the published report, no 
changes have been made to reflect any de- 
velopments in the economic or budget out- 
look since February. 

Tables 1 and 2 provide CBO’s reestimates 
of the Senate-passed resolution by budget 
function and by major spending category, 
respectively. Table 3 details the differences 
between the deficit estimates in S. Con. Res. 
32 as passed by the Senate and as reestimat- 
ed by CBO. The economic reestimates arise 
because the Senate-passed resolution uses 
the economic assumptions of the Adminis- 
tration’s February budget. The differences 
in revenue estimates are attributable pri- 
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marily to the fact that CBO assumes lower 
levels of nominal gross national product and 
of taxable incomes than does the Adminis- 
tration. (Differences in revenue estimates 
are described in detail in Appendix A of the 
report cited above.) For national defense, 
the Senate resolution assumes real growth 
of 0 percent in 1986 and 3 percent in 1987- 
1988. Because CBO assumes higher rates of 
inflation in the defense sector than the Ad- 
ministration, CBO estimates that additional 
spending authority would be needed to 
achieve the defense real growth targets. 
CBO has reestimated outlays for various 
benefit programs, primarily on account of 
differences in assumed rates of inflation. Fi- 
nally, CBO estimates higher net interest 
outlays because CBO’s baseline interest 
rates are considerably higher than the in- 
terest rates assumed for the budget resolu- 
tion. 


CBO'’s technical reestimates of the 
Senate-passed resolution are relatively 
small. Assumed policy changes that are 
specified as dollar targets rather than as 
specific legislative proposals have not been 
reestimated. The Senate-passed resolution 
assumes that spending for low-income 
weatherization and low-income home energy 
assistance will be reduced by using recover- 
ies from petroleum price overcharges to 
fund part of the programs; although the 
budget resolution reflects three-year savings 
of $3 billion from this source, CBO esti- 
mates that only $0.5 billion will be available 
for this purpose during 1986-1988, In the 
rural housing insurance fund, the resolu- 
tion’s estimate of spending that is off- 
budget under current law is not consistent 
with the stated programmatic assumptions 
or with the resolution’s estimate of spend- 
ing that is already on-budget; CBO has 
made the numbers consistent. The other 
technical reestimates include adding the en- 
acted supplemental appropriation for Afri- 
can famine relief and making the budget 
resolution estimates for the Export-Import 
Bank consistent with assumed policy 
changes. Finally, CBO’s economic and tech- 
nical reestimates increase the deficits that 
have be be financed by borrowing and there- 
fore increase debt service costs. 


Tables 4 and 5 itemize, by major spending 
category, the major deficit reduction meas- 
ures assumed in S. Con. Res. 32. Table 4 
shows that deficit reductions in S. Con. Res. 
32 relative to the baseline used by the 
Senate Budget Committee. Table 5 com- 
pared the deficits in CBO's reestimate of 
the budget resolution to those in the CBO 
baseline. 


Table 6 gives the reasons for the differ- 
ences in the deficit reduction estimates. The 
biggest difference arises because the Senate 
Budget Committee baseline assumes the Ad- 
ministration’s current services defense out- 
lays (the so-called Rose Garden plan), while 
the CBO baseline assumes the defense out- 
lays specified in last year’s Congressional 
budget resolution. Other, smaller policy dif- 
ferences between the SBC and CBO base- 
lines involve the treatment of the Adminis- 
tration’s proposed deferral for the strategic 
petroleum reserve, arrearages for multilat- 
eral development banks, State Department 
security, and assumed rates of civilian 
agency pay increase. Differences resulting 
from different economic assumptions (pri- 
marily defense inflation and interest rates) 
and from different technical estimating as- 
sumptions were described above. 
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TABLE 1,—SUMMARY BY FUNCTION OF S. CON. RES. 32 AS REESTIMATED BY CBO 
[By fiscal year, in billions of dollars) 


1985 1986 
Budget authority Outlays Budget authority Outlays 


TABLE 2.—SUMMARY BY CATEGORY OF $. CON, RES. 32 TABLE 4.—DEFICIT REDUCTIONS IN S. CON. RES. 32 TABLE 5.—DEFICIT REDUCTIONS IN $. CON. RES. 32 AS 
AS REESTIMATED BY CBO by fal year, te Sons of does REESTIMATED BY CB0—Continued 


[By fiscal year, dollar amounts in bilions) SES eS SSS we ee. [By fiscal year, in billions of dollars) 
1986-88 
1986- 1987 1988  “iotal 
1986-88 
1986 1987 1988 


total 
SBC baseline deficit.. 22704 2468 243.6 715.8 


Deficit reductions in S. Con. Res. 32: _ Subtotl........ B, 3 —248 —285 —66.5 
Revenue increases .. oy 


Offsetting receipts...... é a -4 -93 =25 

Net interest: 
Debt service savings... —20 —75 —16.3 —25,7 
Other interest............. i ; 27 38 84 
—48 —125 —li4 


—16.0 —1078 +2222 


1812 1640 1493 494.4 


TABLE 6.—DIFFERENCES IN DEFICIT REDUCTION ESTIMATES 
Ottsetting rece receipts... a A 3 q FOR S. CON. RES. 32 AND CBO REESTIMATE 


Net interest: [By fiscal year, in billions of dollars) 
Debt service 


Other interest... wae 4) 5 8. 1986 1987 1988 1986-88 


—1393 —2952 ici ion in S. Con. wm — 96.0 —99.9 —139.3 —295.2 


TABLE 3.—CBO ECONOMIC AND TECHNICAL REESTIMATES Deficit in S. Con. Res, 32... "171.4 1448 1043 420.6 DeB —76.0 107.8 222.2 


TO S. CON. RES. 32 jE. Ly RE.» i E E eet nig: SEM oO, | S 73.0 

[By fiscal year, in billions of dollars) REESTIMATED BY CBO 8 y z erent defense baseli ii BI I a (215 51.3 
n 4 7 j 5 

Deficit in S. Con. Res. 32 cercreeeeisssrsssseesnsseseen ATLA Y . 1986-88 ' i : rey >. 5 : 34 
me a a total 


1986 1987 1988 
CBO economic reestimates: 
Revenues .. 


68 
3.6 
239 315 73.0 


d CBO baseline deficit. ie 219.5 240.0 257.0 716.6 
Benefit i > à = 

d A Deficit reductions in S. Con. Res. 32 as 
Net interest (rat ed by CBO: 

oe a : 5 1 Strategic petroleum reserve, international affairs (function 150), and 
COB technical reestimates: ooo ilian agency pay raises (fonts $20 and 950) 

Petroleum overcharge fund......... SEN 
Rural housing insurance fund 
Other technical reestimates 


ESPERANCA CLINIC 


Debt E comer “and technical s e 7 i : 
ane a case: ce cc en e a ye re Ee Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, the 
Total re@stimates..cccseneneaeenennenenenen S. ) . . i 3 Arizona Republic recently reported on 
= discretionary. — the outstanding health care services 
prj mee S veh pii DRA as Reestimated i f ! o provided by the Esperanca Clinic, a 
E DT amine =o 5 nonprofit organization based in Phoe- 
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nix, AZ. The results attained by this 
team of American professionals and 
Brazilian volunteers serve as an excel- 
lent model of what can be achieved in 
the area of health care in Third World 
nations. 

The nondenominational organiza- 
tion was founded 15 years ago by a 
Roman Catholic Priest. Father Luke 
Tupper initiated a 5-month program 
to immunize 5,000 of the inhabitants 
of the Amazon Basin. He accomplished 
this and more by traveling throughout 
the region by motorboat. At the end of 
2 years, he had succeeded in vaccinat- 
ing 71,000 people against seven major 
diseases threatening the inhabitants 
of that region. 

Today, the Esperanca compound in- 
cludes surgery facilities, the adminis- 
trator’s home, administrative build- 
ings, lab and kitchens. It has an oper- 
ating budget of $300,000 annually, the 
majority of which is obtained through 
donations from the United States. 
Gordon Murphy, president of this or- 
ganization for the past 5 years, and 
Chuck Post, the executive vice-presi- 
dent, head the efforts to continue the 
flow of funds and medical teams to the 
Santarem, Brazil facility. 

As a result of Esperanca and its 
offer of primary care, thousands of 
Brazilians remain alive who might 
otherwise have succumbed to the ef- 
fects of malnutrition, poor hygiene, 
and disease. This group has provided 
moving testimony to the fact that rel- 
atively little is needed to produce im- 
measurable health care gains in Third 
World nations. Esperanca means hope 
in the Brazilians’ native language of 
Portuguese, and indeed, the work of 
Gordon Murphy, Chuck Post and 
their staff have brought new hope to 
the lives of the thousands of Brazil- 
ians in the Amazon Basin. 

I ask for unanimous consent that 
the Arizona Republic articles be in- 
cluded in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the arti- 
cles were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

ESPERANCA: ‘HOPE’ 
(By Charles Thornton) 

SANTAREM, Brazit.—The deeper blackness 
that comes before dawn wrapped the 
Amazon River, the jungle and the people on 
the trail in dark velvet. 

The rumble of distant thunder mingled 
with the muted hum of insects. The air took 
on the wetter feeling that comes moments 
before a rainy-season storm hits. The people 
hurried, talking in hushed tones, as if their 
voices might attract the attention of the un- 
known. 

This, after all, is a land where despite 400 
years of Christianity, voodoo drums still 
sound on special nights. It is a land where 
even in the cities, vultures are part of the 
santitation corps. 

The people, however, were not putting 
their faith in voodoo. They were coming to 
Santarem to put their children with birth- 
defects scars into the hands of a surgical 
team that has arrived the day before from 
Arizona—a plastic surgeon, an anesthesiol- 
ogist and two surgical nurses. 
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The team, as does five others each year, 
had volunteered to come at its own expense 
and donate its services to Esperanca for two 
weeks. Esperanca, the Portuguese word for 
hope, is a Phoenix-based, non-profit medical 
organization that has strived for the past 15 
years to improve the health of poor people 
in a section of the Amazon Basin as large as 
the combined states of Illinois, Wisconsin 
and Indiana. 

To many, Esperanca in Brazil stands as a 
monument of what can be done in Third 
World countries by private organizations for 
relatively few dollars. 

Ronald Bertagnoli, Esperanca’s adminis- 
trator in Brazil, said the organization em- 
ploys about 50 Brazilians, including a physi- 
cian, and treats more than 30,000 people a 
year—including hundreds of surgery pa- 
tients. 

“Our annual budget is about $300,000 this 
year,” Bertagnoli said. “About 70 percent of 
the funds come from donations in the 
United States, while the other 30 percent 
come from Brazilian sources. Our goal is for 
Esperanca eventually to be 100 percent Bra- 
zilian staffed and financed.” 

How the money is used soon was evident. 

The bottom of the cloud bank on the 
northern horizon was just beginning to turn 
oyster gray when Dr. Harry Owens, 45, who 
has given up private practice to deliver 
Third World medicine, trotted around the 
walled Esperance compound, calling the 
medical team to its first day in the trenches. 

Dr. Fred Menick, 39, of Tucson, a plastic 
surgeon who paid his dues in Third World 
medicine in the Philippines and Micronesia, 
sat up in bed and ran his fingers through 
his longish hair. He was the only one sleep- 
ing in a bed. The rest slept in hammocks in 
Esperanca bungalows reserved for visiting 
medical teams, 

Dr. Kathy Jenssen, an anesthesiologist 
and mother of two teen-agers, discovered, as 
did operating-room nurses Julie Horner, 26, 
and Ruth Gordin—a grandmother who 
worked in operating rooms during two Israe- 
li wars—that Brazil lacks the amenities of 
Tucson. 

They brushed their teeth with bottled 
water because the tap water might harbor 
the amoeba that cause dysentery. Despite 
precautions, half of the medical team would 
have diarrhea by week’s end. 

The sewer system can’t handle toilet 
tissue without clogging, and the overhead 
electric water heaters that warmed the 
trickle of shower water never were to be 
touched. 

A complaint about the ungrounded water 
heaters brings a typical Brazilian shrug and, 
“Don’t touch the heater.” 

Those problems soon were forgotten. 
Eighty potential patients awaited treat- 
ment. Thirty could be chosen—the worse 
cases, the poorest and those who had trav- 
eled the farthest, Some had traveled for sev- 
eral days in small canoes, others had come 
by commercial boat, a few had walked and 
several had come from inland by flatbed 
truck. 

There were older children with fingers 
webbed by burn scars; one’s arm was glued 
to her side by a year-old burn. Most, howev- 
er, had cleft lips, cleft palates or both. Sev- 
eral were blind because of a birth defect 
that kept them from opening their eyelids. 

A few had to be turned away because they 
were too depleted by worms or tropical dis- 
eases to undergo surgery. They would be 
treated and told to return next year. 

As the day wore on, it became obvious 
that the medical team was beginning to see 
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the same clothing and jewelry on different 
people. 

Owens smiled at the observation. 

“When these people come to see the 
doctor, they like to dress up, but they are 
very poor,” he said. “Those at the head of 
the line who have nice clothing exchange 
with those at the end of the line after 
they've seen the doctor so no one will be 
embarrassed.” 

The children, especially the youngest 
ones, waited in keen expectation. Gordin, 
the surgical nurse, had brought three bags 
of balloons from the states. Even the doc- 
tors were put to work blowing them up. 
Every child got a balloon, and even the chil- 
dren who were frightened flashed brief, self- 
conscious smiles, 

The 30 who were chosen were given ap- 
pointments and told when to report. 

“We aren't a hospital,” said Dr. Bill 
Dolan, a lanky, 37-year-old general surgeon 
who also is a Franciscan friar and medical 
director of Esperanca. “The people who are 
going to have surgery come to Esperanca 
the night before, sling their hammocks in a 
room we have. After surgery, they spend the 
night, and then they are on their own until 
they come back for their post-op examina- 
tions.” 

The people of Santarem, even government 
officials, open their homes to Esperanca’s 
patients, Dolan said. 

“The people's hospitality is one of the rea- 
gops Esperanca works as well as it does,” he 
said. 

While the medical team chose its patients, 
a different kind of care was being provided 
in a small office with no air-conditioning on 
the back side of the compound. 

Dr. Gordon Mann, 62, of Falmouth, Eng- 
land, was pulling rotted teeth and filing 
those that could be saved. He looked up 
with hypodermic syringe in hand and 
smiled. 

“I work under the banner of Rotary Inter- 
national,” he said, pointing to a wall clut- 
tered with Rotary flags, one from Arizona. 
“I retired from active practice a couple of 
years ago, and now when it’s winter in Eng- 
land and I can’t sail or play golf, I volunteer 
to do dental work in Third World coun- 
tries.” 

Unlike the medical teams that come for 
two or three weeks, Mann would be at 
Esperanca for five weeks before going home. 
He said his last assignment was in the Phil- 
ippines, where he treated Vietnamese boat 
people. 

“Many of these poeple have awful teeth,” 
he said pointing to the badly developed 
front teeth of the teen-aged boy in the 
chair. “It’s caused by malnutrition and too 
much sugar.” 

Some of those waiting to have their teeth 
repaired were families of children brought 
in for surgery. 

That night, their mouths no doubt ached, 
because there was nothing available for 
post-dental pain. Family groups hung their 
hammocks in a small room, and Esperanca’s 
cooks fed them the type of food they'd eat 
at home—beans and rice cooked with a little 
fish or meat, and fresh fruit. 

The next day was only minutes old when 
the surgery began. 

Large bottles of commercial oxygen were 
wheeled into the four-table operating room. 
Dolan explained that medical-grade oxygen 
is not available in Santarem. Jenssen, the 
anesthesiologist, said she'd make do. 

Menick was told to scrub quickly for sur- 
gery because the supply of sterile water was 
limited. 
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While he scrubbed, Jenssen laid out the 
tools. of her trade, including bottles of artifi- 
cial fruit flavoring. 

“I rub it on the masks so the children will 
have something nice to smell while they're 
being put to sleep,” she said. 

Gordin and Horner quickly organized 
themselves and the strange operating room, 
and the surgery began. 

One by one, the cleft lips were repaired, as 
were the cleft palates and scars. Eyelid mus- 
cles were shortened, and in some cases with 
older patients, tumors of the face and neck 
were removed. 

In another case, doctors didn’t discover 
that a young patient was recovering from 
whooping cough until his breathing and 
heartbeat suddenly stopped. Externally, 
Jenssen's demeanor didn’t. change as she 
brought years of medical training to bear to 
save the child. Later, she admitted that 
inside, she was shaking. Menick was able to 
complete the surgery. 

The child’s parents had signed the surgery 
consent form the way many had—an inked 
thumbprint. The witnesses couldn’t write 
either, and their thumbprints also served as 
signatures. 

During the two weeks, Menick, Dolan, 
Jenssen, or Owens always would be on call 
at-night. Esperanca-trained Brazilian. nurses 


were with the patients around the clock in» 


the recovery area. 

But. all was not labor. There was time to 
study another kind of medicine practiced on 
special nights in the Amazon—a form of 
voodoo that despite efforts by both Catholic 
and Protestant churches still is practiced. 

Rosario Dalton led the way though, the 
dark, rutted sand streets of north Santarem. 
Dalton had come to Santarem from Mem- 
phis, Tenn., more than 20 years earlier to be 
a Franciscan friar but later left the order to 
marry a Brazilain woman and raise a family. 

Out of the darkness came the beat of a 
drum. 

“Macumbo,” Dalton said. “Voodoo.” 

He led the way up and alley to a building 
with a false front that resembled twin 
towers. 

Inside, two drummers against the back 
wall chanted and hammered rythmically. 
Sweat sparkled on the ink-black faces; they 
appeared to be in self-imposed trances. 

Five women in full skirts and turbans 
whirled around the room in a route deter- 
mined by candles on the floor. The witch 
doctor, a middle-aged women smoking a 
cigar and wearing a pink top hat, did her 
own version of the dance, often nearly fall- 
ing as her trance deepened. The room was 
stiffling. 

The macumba, also called ‘‘candomble” in 
Brazil, is a combination of African Bantu fe- 
tishes, Roman Catholic symbols and Suda- 
nese rituals that consist of three parts; rit- 
ually making the sign of the cross; sacrific- 
ing animals, usually chickens, to the spirits; 
and invoking the saints with a ritual dance 
and chant led by a female chorus. 

Menick moved onto the dance floor to 
take a photograph, which he had been as- 
sured earlier would be all right. 

Without warning, two women took his 
hands and led him toward the back room, a 
place Dalton said was the shrine, “the holy 
of holies to them.” 

Jenssen, Gordin and Horner were mo- 
tioned to follow. The small room, not much 
larger than a walk-in closet, was filled with 
magical ornaments—animal-shaped bottles, 
cigars, flowers and Christian symbols. 

Figurines of Ogum (St. George), Xango 
(St: Jerome), Lemanja (the Virgin Mary) 
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and Exu (the devil) were highlighted by 
candles. 

The witch doctor removed ‘her hat, 
chanted at Menick, then raised him on her 
back and spun him around, pausing to tap 
his head on the alter three times. 

She returned him to his feet and pro- 
nounced him cured. It never was clear what 
disease he had. 

While Menick was recovering from his ex- 
perience, the witch doctor pulled out a 
white scarf and without ceremony wrapped 
it around Horner’s chest, made measure- 
ments, then picked her up and repeated the 
whirling and head tapping. 

The measurements were made again, and 
Horner was pronounced cured, The witch 
doctor told Dalton that Horner's bones had 
been too short but were now the proper 
length. Perhaps they were. 

Horner and Menick laughed off the expe- 
rience, but it was obvious that only a thin 
line separates civilization from the nearby 
jungle. 

The next day, the patients returned to 
have their stitches removed, Mothers 
smiled, fathers looked proud, and babies 
that couldn't nurse effectively because of 
cleft palates would grow fat and healthy. 
Little girls with cleft lips would not be 
shunned when they came of age to marry. 

“It’s a good feeling to be able to come to a 
place like this and make a significant differ- 
ence in people’s lives,” Menick said. 

Jenssen agreed. She had proved, at least 
to herself, that she could practice good med- 
icine without the backup of a modern hospi- 
tal. 

Dolan, who was inspired to become a sur- 
geon by Esperanca’'s founder, Father Luke 
Tupper, agreed. 

“When our ‘barefoot doctors’ in the outly- 
ing villages send someone to Santarem for 
treatment and our surgical teams send them 
back healed, it gives the barefoot doctor 
more credence, and that makes them more 
effective in delivering primary health care, 
and that’s the major problem in the Third 
World,” he said. 

Menick, meanwhile, said he and Jenssen 
had put their names on Esperanca’s list for 
the next time a plastic-surgery team is 
needed. 

Horner and Gordin, too, said they're 
ready for another trip to the Amazon. 

SURGEON'S DREAM OF MEDICAL CARE IN 
JUNGLE ALIVE AND WELL 

SANTAREM, Braziu.—Esperanca began 
15 years ago last month as the dream of a 
surgeon turned Franciscan priest—Father 
Luke Tupper—and his brother, Jerry 
Tupper of Phoenix. 

It was a far cry from today’s Esperanca 
compound, with its surgery facility, adminis- 
trator’s home, workshop, laboratory, kitch- 
ens and administrative buildings in this 
Amazon River city, 

The first Esperanca was Father Luke him- 
self. Esperanca is the Portuguese word for 
hope, and Luke brought hope where there 
had been none. At first, he was armed with 
little more than a need to help, a Bible and 
a stethoscope. 

Luke was born James Tupper, and he 
never knew poverty until a tour of duty as a 
Navy doctor brought him to the coast of 
Brazil in 1960 at age 26. He couldn't shake 
off what he saw. 

In 1963, Tupper decided to give up private 
practice for the priesthood. He would devote 
himself to being a medical missionary. He 
entered St. Joseph’s Seminary in Oak 
Brook, Ill. 
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Tupper wanted to return to Brazil, but he 
needed to learn Portuguese. Peace Corps 
volunteers taught him the language in ex- 
change for courses in first aid. 

He continued his studies in theology at 
Salvador, Brazil, and spent long hours work- 
ing in the ghettos, but not being licensed to 
practice medicine in Brazil, he could only 
wash wounds and pass out salves and pills. 

In 1969, Tupper passed his medical exami- 
nations in Portuguese and became a jungle 
doctor. His travels took him to Santarem. 

“For the next three months, he traveled 
from village to village by boat, trail bike 
Jeep and foot,” David L. Fortney said in the 
November 1984 issue of Reader's Digest. 

Tupper was appalled by what he saw. 
Children were dying of diseases long defeat- 
ed in the United States. Adults were too de- 
pleted by parasites and badly healed wounds 
to do much more than sit and wait for 
death. Sanitary conditions were deplorable. 

On Dec. 7, 1969, James Tupper was or- 
dained, and he took the name Luke, the bib- 
lical physician. 

Luke called on his family in Phoenix to 
help raise funds to treat the poor around 
Santarem. With the help of his brother, 
Jerry Tupper, a Phoenix attorney, they in- 
corporated the not-for-profit, non-denomi- 
national Esperanca, and Luke returned to 
the jungles, With two Brazilian teen-agers 
he trained as nurses, Luke launched a five- 
month immunization program, going by mo- 
torboat to immunize 5,000 people against 
diseases. It was the first time many of the 
people had ever seen a physician. 

During the next two years, Luke vaccinat- 
ed 71,000 people against seven major dis- 
eases, often suffering personal pain because 
he had to bypass already ill people in order 
to protect the many who were not yet sick. 

By day, he practiced medicine; by night, 
often under the light of a lantern, he pulled 
rotten teeth. Malnutrition plus a diet high 
in sugar combines to give young people in 
the backcountry bad teeth. 

The process of overcoming disease was too 
slow. Some way had to be found to take 
complete medical and surgical care to the 
people. 

The problem was solved in 1971 when 
Esperanca’s directors bought a 65-foot San 
Diego ferryboat for $15,000. An additional 
$50,000 was spent outfitting the ferry as a 
floating hospital. Volunteers did the modi- 
fying. 

It then was shipped south in the hold of a 
coffee boat, through the Panama Canal and 
south again to the Amazon. The boat, chris- 
tened Esperanca, arrived May 10, 1975. 

The operating room, clinic and medical 
lab were located on the lower deck. The 
upper level housed the crew and medical 
personnel. Atop the crew quarters were the 
crates and animals’ pens to house “pay- 
ments” that many of the sick insisted on 
making. 

The Esperanca is gone now. After three 
sinkings, the decision was made in 1983 to 
let her go, Bertagnoli said. 

“We took everything off the boat that had 
any use,” he said. 

In the Esperanca compound, many of the 
bungalow doors came from the Esperanca, 
as did the washbasins. 

The hospital boat was dismantled and the 
hull towed across the Tapajos River at its 
junction with the Amazon and beached 
where it would be no threat to navigation. 
When the rains came, the hull disappeared. 

The finishing touches on Esperanca II are 
being completed at Santarem, but it won’t 
be a hospital boat. Bertagnoli said the boat 
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will be used to transport medical teams to 
outlying villages. 

A key feature will be an ice maker. That 
may not sound like much, but for hundreds 
of children, it will mean life. 

“The ice maker will allow us to extend the 
‘cold chain,’ or ‘cadeia fria,’’’ Bertagnoli 
said. “We can take vaccines only so far as we 
have ice to keep them cool.” 

After Esperanca I was retired, surgical 
care was shifted to the clinic that Luke es- 
tablished in 1972 for the urban poor. 

In 1976, Luke left Esperanca in the hands 
of Dr. Bill Dolan, Esperanca’s 37-year-old 
medical director and a Franciscan friar, and 
Dr. Harry Owens, 45, of Arizona. 

Owens, reared on a ranch near Flagstaff, 
divides his medical year between the Indi- 
ans and Eskimos of Alaska and the natives 
of the Amazon. 

Dolan, who heard Luke speak to his high 
school class, decided immediately to follow 
Luke’s footsteps and be a missionary doctor. 

He never faltered, and now he stands 
where Luke once stood. 

Two years after Luke left the Amazon, he 
was dead. On Sept. 18, 1978, he was killed in 
a motorcycle accident. He was 45. 

PRIMARY CARE IS MAINSTAY OF AMAZON 
MEDICINE 


(By Charles Thornton) 


SANTAREM, Brazit.—The vehicle, a Bra- 
zilian-made hybrid of off-road truck and 
city economy car, hit the ruts in the jungle 
trail with neck-snapping determination. 

Its designer had solved the problem of 
broken springs—there apparently weren't 


any. 

Inez Goncalves’ perpetual grin was a 
frozen grimace as Guilherme Lisboa, the 
pencil-thin Brazilian driver, proved that no 
pothole is too deep to avoid, especially if it’s 
filled with water because of the rainy 
season. 

Rain pounded down, and with the win- 
dows rolled up, the inside of the car was like 
a Turkish bath. It was, to use Goncalves’ 
words, “one hell of a way to deliver health 
care.” 

She winced every time her head hit the fi- 
berglass roof. 

The jungle flashed past as a green blur, 
and overhead, thunder rumbled and light- 
ning split the sky. All it would take was one 
washed-out bridge to keep the health team 
from getting back to Santarem. 

Goncalves, 32, educated at the University 
of Belem as a nutritionist and crippled since 
childhood by polio, knows what it is like to 
wade along flooded roads during the wet 
season. It was still 200 kilometers—about 
four hours of hard driving—to Santarem, 
Esperanca’s headquarters, where the coffee- 
colored Rio Tapajos meets the muddy 
Amazon. But there was a stop to be made. 

A patient at the “barefoot doctor” clinic 
in the tiny village of Pahal de Una had told 
Goncalves that two babies were ill in a 
jungle hut and needed help. 

The hut, a collection of poles covered by 
palm thatch, was at the end of a trail, per- 
haps 400 yards into the jungle. The breeze 
was blowing from the hut to the trail, and it 
carried the smell of sickness. 

Goncalves limped up the trail. Workers 
for Esperanca, a Phoenix-based non-profit 
organization that has made giant inroads 
against the disease and malnutrition that 
even today officially kills 126 out of every 
1,000 babies born here, spend a lot of time 
on jungle trails and along the rivers. 
They’ve been doing it for 15 years, and 
thousands of children have been saved. 
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A haggard woman motioned Goncalves 
inside. 

The breeze, now heavy with impending 
rain, toyed with the distraught woman's 
coarse black hair. When the rain fell, it 
would come through the tattered thatch as 
easily as the breeze. The dirt floor was 
muddy. The family’s few possessions hung 
from the walls, and an old leather suitcase 
was white with mold. The woman was silent 
as she pointed to two hammocks. 

Goncalves favored her polio-crippled left 
leg and studied the babies in the hammocks. 
Their condition was serious. 

Each hammock contained a 3-month-old 
baby—twins—and therein lay part of the 
tragedy. The birth of twins in this remote 
corner of the Amazon jungle is no cause for 
celebration; it’s a time of agony. 

In an earlier time, and perhaps even now 
in the backcountry, the father would have 
taken the weaker of the two into the jungle 
and returned alone. Better that one die 
than two. 

A reminder of those days is penned to a 
wall at Esperanca. It’s a poem that reads: 
Decide, Mother, 

Who goes without. 

Is it Ramas, the strongest 

Or Baca, the weakest 

who may not need it much longer. 
Or perhaps Sita 

Who may be expendable. 

Decide, mother, 

Kill a part of yourself 

as you resolve the dilemma. 

One of the babies whimpered, and the 
mother clutched it to her breast and made 
cooing sounds. The other baby was too weak 
to cry. Both were ravaged with diarrhea. 

Malnourished herself and unable to 
breast-feed both babies, the mother, who 
said her name was Maria, had fed them 
powdered milk mixed with water from a 
hole dug near the hut. The water was gray. 
A yellow, skinny dog had defecated near the 
water hole. The family knew nothing of hy- 
giene. 

Dr. Bill Dolan, Esperanca’s 37-year-old 
medical director and a Franciscan friar, said 
later that breast-feeding has been found to 
be the Third World’s best weapon against 
diseased babies. 

“A baby that is breast-fed for a year has a 
600 percent better chance of growing up 
than a baby who is breast-fed for only six 
months,” he said. 

Dolan said his figures are backed up by 
the World Health Organization. 

The mother’s story was one of struggle. 
The family of 14 had come to the jungle 
from the arid northeast, driven south from 
a parched land by drought. 

They had no money, no education, no 
friends, no food, and the only water avail- 
able was what they could trap in holes dug 
in the ground. 

In the United States, the babies would be 
rushed to a hospital for emergency treat- 
ment and probably saved. But there are no 
hospitals in the jungle. 

“They probably have worms and amoeba, 
and they're definitely dehydrated,” Gon- 
calves said in broken English as she exam- 
ined the babies, muttering to them in Portu- 
guese. “They're probably going to die no 
matter what we do, but we'll try.” 

Esperanca, however, has developed ways 
that the jungle folk can utilize to increase 
their babies’ chances of survival. 

The first step was to rehydrate the 
babies—replace the fluids and electrolytes 
they’d lost. Diarrhea is a major killer. Gon- 
calves showed the mother how to make up 
the equivalent of jungle Gatoraid. 
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“This is something anyone can do. You 
take a half coconut shell, about a cup of 
boiled water. To it you add a bottle-cap full 
of sugar, a pinch of salt and—if you have 
it—some fruit juice. We have saved thou- 
sands of lives with this,” she said. 

The difficulty was getting the mother to 
understand why she should boil the water. 

“Sanitation is very difficult to teach,” 
Goncalves said. “The people, once you get 
them to stop digging holes to catch water, 
have to work hard for water. They don’t like 
to ‘waste’ it washing their hands.” 

Esperanca, to ease the water problem, has 
a program in which it helps jungle commu- 
nities dig and maintain wells. The wells, in 
addition to providing clean water, provide 
water to vegetable gardens and enable the 
families to raise chickens and pigs. 

But there was no well for this mother, and 
food was in short supply. 

The mother’s can of powdered milk was 
empty, and Goncalves dug into her back- 
pack and pulled out a few Brazilian dollars. 
The woman could buy powdered milk at 
Palhal de Una. The barefoot doctor there 
would come and check the babies for para- 
sites and do what she could. In time, she 
would vaccinate them against tetanus, diph- 
theria, polio and whooping cough, yellow 
fever, and many other jungle diseases—if 
they lived long enough. 

Perhaps they did. 

Because of Phoenix-based Esperanca, 
which solicits donations to help fund Esper- 
anca’s work in Brazil, literally thousands of 
Brazilians are alive today. 

While nationally known surgeons bring 
highly skilled surgical teams to Santarem 
every year to perform specialized surgery 
not otherwise available, people such as Gon- 
calves spend endless hours training a corps 
of barefoot doctors who serve the remote 
areas. 

Many barefoot doctors have no more than 
a fifth-grade education, but they are taught 
to use a microscope and detect worms and 
parasites and to administer medicines. They 
teach sanitation, breast-feeding, nutrition, 
baby care, practice first aid, and in an emer- 
gency can suture wounds. 

“Our barefoot doctors are what make 
Esperanca work,” Dolan said. 

The barefoot doctors, after training by 
Esperanca, are paid the equivalent of $55 a 
month by the Brazilian government. The 
villages from which the barefoot doctors 
come build a clinic, and the government 
stocks it with supplies. 

“You can do a tremendous amount with 
very little in this part of the world,” Dolan 
said. “One of the best things we can do for 
these people is offer them primary care.” 


{From the Arizona Republic, May 6, 1985] 


REWARDS OF THE SOUL—DocTorR FoRGOES 
CIVILIZATION TO PRACTICE ALONG AMAZON 


Boa Futuro, Brazil—The hint of a tear 
glistened in Dr. Harry Owens’ eyes, and his 
arms tightened around the brown-skinned 
little boy. Both were smiling. 

Moments earlier, the little boy had run 
down to the beach to meet the boat that 
had steamed slowly down the Arapinuns 
River. It was one of those moments when a 
doctor is paid in something that money 
can’t buy. 

Boa Futuro is a village somewhere on the 
Arapinuns River, a tributary of the Amazon, 
that has not lived up to its name of “Good 
Future.” You won't find it on a map because 
Boa Futuro is little more than a collection 
of a half-dozen thatch huts jammed be- 
tween the tropical rain forest and the river. 
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Life there hasn't changed much in the 
past 100 years. There is no electricity, no 
running water and no policemen. 

The people, descendants of African slaves, 
Brazilian Indians and Portuguese adventur- 
ers, earn their living fishing, hunting, col- 
lecting nuts, farming and tapping rubber 
trees. 

Owens didn’t recognize the boy, but when 
he learned that the lad’s name was Haroldo 
de Esperanca, plus a host of other names 
that go with a Brazilian family, it made for 
a cheerful reunion. 

Ten years earlier, Owens, fresh to the 
Amazon aboard the Esperanca, then a float- 
ing surgery clinic, had brought the boy into 
the world during one of those moments in 
medicine that test a doctor's mettle. 

The child was partly born when Owens ar- 
rived, but the mother had been in labor for 
three days and now was in danger of dying 
of sepsis: He feared a Caesarean section 
might cost her her life the next time she 
had a baby because there would be no sur- 
geon at Boa Futuro. It was believed at that 
time that once a woman had a Caesarean 
section, her uterus would be weakened and 
would rupture if she subsequently gave 
birth naturally. 

The grateful family named the baby after 
Owens and the Esperanca. 

“Ah, Lordy,” Owens said later. “This is 
what makes it all worthwhile.” 

Owens, who has dedicated his career to 
Third World medicine, lounged back in his 
hammock aboard the boat, opened a bottle 
of almost-cool Brazilian beer and savored 
the memory. 

A squall worked its way across the black 
waters of the Arapinuns and drummed on 
the boat's top. 

Condensation dripped off the bottle, and 
Owens unbuttoned his Hawaiian-type shirt. 

Owens, 45, is a volunteer doctor with 
Esperanca, a Phoenix-based non-profit med- 
ical organization that has strived for the 
past 15 years to improve the health of poor 
people in a section of the Amazon Basin. 

When not treating the sick in the jungles 
of Brazil, Owens travels the outback of 
Alaska, perhaps behind a team of sled dogs 
but more often in a ski-equipped airplane, 
treating the Indians and Eskimos. 

He set the beer down and wiped his 
mouth. 

“I own nothing and want nothing, and I 
like it that way,” he said. 

“I keep my arctic gear in Nome, Alaska, 
my jungle gear here, and my one suit stays 
in Phoenix.” 

In the tropics, Owens sleeps by choice in a 
native hammock, and on the rare occasions 
when he visits Phoenix, he commands the 
corner of a spare bedroom of a friend’s 
house and sleeps on the floor. 

He pauses only long enough each year to 
earn enough money as a stress-illness con- 
sultant to buy his clothing and pay ex- 
penses to continuing medical education con- 
ferences—less than $6,000 a year. 

There is a brief marriage in his back- 
ground, and he said he is still trying to 
figure out what ended it. 

If the truth be told, Owens isn’t the type 
of man who likes to be cooped up doing the 
routine. Being raised on an Arizona ranch 
didn’t help the civilizing of Harry Owens. 
He is more at home bathing in a jungle river 
than in a tile-lined bath in the concrete jun- 
gles of civilization. 

“I was raised by relatives while my dad, 
Harry Owens, Sr., made his mark in music,” 
he said. 

The older generation may remember the 
senior Owens. He won an Oscar in 1936 for 
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the movie song Sweet Leilani. Bing Crosby 
sang the song in the movie, Waikiki Wed- 
ding, and the song was Crosby’s first million 
seller. 

If you were around Phoenix in 1928 and 
attended the opening of the bar at the Ari- 
zona Biltmore, the music came from the 
elder Owens’ band. 

It may seem a stretch of the imagination 
to link Harry Owens the doctor with his 
father the musician and thence to Indians 
and their medical care, but Indians have 
always played a part in the Owenses’ ca- 
reers. An Indian set the elder Owens on the 
path that led to a musical career. 

“My father was taught music by an Indian 
named Joe Nine Pipes at the Jesuit Indian 
Mission at Hamilton, Montana,” Owens 
said. 

“In 1922, when my father was in law 
school, he wrote the song Linger Awhile, 
which was so successful that it got him out 
of law school.” 

Owens noted that his dad's forays into 
Hollywood put him in contact with the 
greats of show business. 

“My godfather is John Ford, the producer 
of Western movies. Remember Andy 
Devine, the actor? He was a bootlegger, but 
when Prohibition ended, my dad got him a 
job as an actor.” 

While the elder Owens bounced around 
pursuing his musical career, young Harry 
was left to grow up on a relative’s ranch 
near Flagstaff. The Indians who came onto 
the ranch to gather pinon nuts fascinated 


him. 

“When I graduated from medical school in 
1967, you had to either go into the military 
or perform some type of public medical 
service. I went into the United States Public 
Health Service, and I especially wanted to 
work with the Eskimos and Indians in the 
Arctic because of my interest in Indians. I 
requested an arctic assignment and got it 
for two years.” 

Whatever it is that addicts people to the 
far places where life is a constant struggle, 
it bit Owens and took him out of competi- 
tion for Mercedes automobiles, country-club 
memberships, and other trappings of suc- 
cess held dear by so many in the medical 
profession. 

When his two years of obligatory duty 
ended, he went south to St. Louis for more 
training. 

“I did a year of residency in general medi- 
cine and a year in surgery, then I went back 
to Alaska to do private practice. I set up 
about 40 miles north of Palmer, Alaska.” 

Private practice in Palmer, however, 
lacked the snap of a dog-sled whip, the 
arctic wind in a man’s face, and the chal- 
lenge of practicing medicine without ma- 
chines. 

“I was there a year and a half when I real- 
ized that I wanted to do more of what I'd 
done with the USPHS. I contacted Project 
Hope, and they had an opening for a full- 
time doctor on the ship for a year.” 

The next year he discovered Esperanca— 
Portuguese for hope—and found himself 
aboard the old Esperanca boat, a converted 
ferry that plied the Amazon and its tribu- 
taries. 

He trekked the jungle trails in the foot- 
steps of the Rev. Luke Tupper, a Franciscan 
priest who was a surgeon, jungle doctor and 
moving force behind the founding of Esper- 
anca 15 years ago. 

Father Luke, who later died in a motorcy- 
cle accident, remains one of Owens’ heroes, 
an ideal. 

A faraway look crept into Owens gray- 
green eyes, and the beer went untouched. 
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“I'd go out on the boat,” he said. “It was 
the first time any medicine had gotten to 
any of these villages in the history of Brazil. 

“The villages had been hit by our vaccina- 
tion teams, so they knew what we were 
about, but for the first time in history, we 
brought hygiene, preventive medicine and 
cures for their ills, at least some of them. 

“Every couple of months, we'd pull back 
(to Santarem, at the junction of the 
Amazon and Trapajos rivers) and pick up a 
surgery team. My longest trip was six 
weeks—250 miles downstream.” 

It was a battle against disease and unsani- 
tary conditions, especially against worms. 

“The worms cause pain and inflammation 
in the intestines,” he said. “As a result, you 
don’t eat as well because you don’t feel 
good, and what you do eat is shared with 
the worms.” 

“Also, you lose blood and proteins, and 
you don’t absorb vitamins. Your resistance 
comes down, and then you are more suscep- 
tible to being severely hit by the average ill- 
ness. You can get whooping cough and die, 
for example.” 

And, Owens fell prey to jungle diseases. 
He talks of contracting hepatitis and the 
seemingly endless variety of parasites as if 
discussing a bad cold. 

It was in the jungles that Owens had to 
come to grip with the roles of being a caring 
human being and a physician in a public- 
health capacity. There were times when a 
dying family had to be bypassed in favor of 
preventive medicine to the greater number 
not yet sick. 

“I get philosophical about it,” Owens said. 
“Personally, of course, I’m moved to do 
something about it, but I don’t come un- 
glued. Some doctors can’t live under these 
conditions. They turn around and walk 
away and never come back. 

“Luke had to address the problem of how 
could he walk into a village and not practice 
some kind of medicine when doing an immu- 
nization program. If the immunization pro- 
gram were stopped for one person, thou- 
sands could suffer while one was saved. 

“Somehow you have to strike a balance 
and say here’s what I can do, and to the 
extent I can live with myself. You have to 
accept that by passing up the few for the 
many. A greater good will be achieved in a 
relatively short period of time.” 

Then he paused and admitted he is not su- 
perdoctor. 

“Every so often, I have to bail out and get 
myself together,” he said. 

And now Owens’ days in the South Ameri- 
can jungles may be ending. A louder call is 
being heard as the Brazilians gradually 
assume the job that Father Luke and Esper- 
anca de Brazil began 15 years ago. 

There's an Esperanca outpost in Bolivia 
that may need his help, and in Africa, the 
government of Guinea-Bissau is interested 
in the way Esperanca does things. 

“They speak Portuguese there,” Owens 
said. “It’s a country with a great need. And I 
already speak Portuguese.” 


LEGISLATION TO EXTEND 
SOLAR ENERGY TAX CREDITS 


Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, it 
gives me great pleasure to be an origi- 
nal cosponsor of what I consider to be 
a responsible piece of legislation de- 
signed to extend solar energy tax cred- 
its for residential and business use 
through the taxable year 1990. Since 
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the energy tax credits for solar and re- 
newable energy resources were passed 
by the Congress in 1978, considerable 
progress has been made in the conser- 
vation of traditional energy resources 
through the installation of various 
solar energy devices in homes and 
businesses. The solar industry in the 
United States is starting to blossom 
and many individuals nationwide are 
beginning to understand the enormous 
potential of this inexpensive and clean 
energy resource, particularly in the 
Sun Belt regions. This has been ac- 
complished because of the existing tax 
credits, but is also due to the fact that 
Americans fear the occurrence of the 
oil shortages we experienced during 
the period 1980 to 1981. 

While OPEC prices have dropped 
from $34 per barrel in January 1981 to 
$28 per barrel this month due to a re- 
duced demand for oil, we cannot 
afford to continue our past reliance on 
traditional energy sources. Our eco- 
nomic and national security still 
depend upon our Nation becoming 
energy independent. The decline in oil 
prices could further slow our develop- 
ment of alternative energy resources, 
ultimately increasing our dependence 
on foreign oil and leaving us vulnera- 
ble to the price shocks of the past. 
One way to avoid these effects is to 
continue Government support for al- 
ternative energy sources such as solar. 

The bill we are introducing today 
will gradually phaseout the existing 
40-percent tax credit for the installa- 
tion of solar energy devices for resi- 
dential use beginning in 1986, when 
the tax will be reduced to 35 percent. 
By 1990 the tax credit will be further 
reduced to 15 percent and be totally 
eliminated by taxable year 1991. In ad- 
dition, the bill reduces the maximum 
purchase price for the installation of a 
domestic solar hot water system eligi- 
ble for the tax credit from the current 
$10,000 to $6,000. The business tax 
credit would remain at the present 15- 
percent level through 1990 with the 
exception of photovoltaics and solar 
thermal which would be increased to 
25 percent. 

While budget deficits are foremost 
on the minds of Americans nation- 
wide, and the Congress is searching 
for ways to reduce Federal spending, I 
believe the approach we have taken in 
designing a bill that gradually phases 
out the solar tax credits is fair to the 
industry and responsive to our budget- 
ary considerations at the same time. 
The yearly reductions in the tax cred- 
its as outlined in this legislation will 
give the industry and the consumers 
sufficient time to plan their future in- 
vestments. It will allow the industry 
adequate time to develop devices 
which are more affordable for consum- 
ers when the tax credits are no longer 
available. 

Mr. President, I am convinced the 
legislation we are introducing today is 
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in the best interest of the American 
public. We cannot afford to sacrifice 
energy conservation efforts this coun- 
try has worked so many years to pro- 
mote just to see these efforts tumble 
overnight because of an elimination of 
energy tax credits. The existing solar 
energy tax credits are due to expire at 
the close of 1985. It is my hope that 
the Congress can give its approval to 
this responsible energy conservation 
measure to insure that these tax cred- 
its can continue uninterrupted 
through 1990. 


BADGER ARMY AMMUNITION 
PLANT 


Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I am 
concerned that our ammunition pro- 
gram has been continuously under- 
funded, and I am specifically con- 
cerned with the State of the Army am- 
munition plants. We need to more ade- 
quately fund ammunition procure- 
ment and improvements in the ammu- 
nition production base. The Senate 
Armed Services Committee will be 
holding an extensive review of the am- 
munition program. I would like to go 
on record now and bring to the Sen- 
ate’s attention the fact that the Army 
has already done the planning neces- 
sary to identify critical deficiencies in 
the ammunition production base: Yet 
many of the projects planned remain 
in the unfunded catagory. 

One of the first Army ammunition 
plants that the Army wants to try to 
improve is the Badger Army Ammuni- 
tion Plant. There are some deficiencies 
with the acid facilities at this plant, 
and there is engineering work that 
needs to be done if the Badger produc- 
tion base readiness improvement 
project is to be funded and implement- 
ed. I want to urge the Army and the 
Secretary of Defense to find the fund- 
ing necessary to implement the 
Badger production base readiness im- 
provement project, to conduct the pre- 
liminary engineering work necessary, 
and to correct the deficiencies with 
the acid facilities. These improve- 
ments, when completed, will provide 
for a faster reactivation time by reduc- 
ing the equipment voids and deficien- 
cies currently at Badger Army Ammu- 
nition Plant. 


THANKS TO MARCY EDWARDS 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
would like to take a few moments: to 
express my appreciation to a valued 
member of the staff of the Senate 
Budget Committee. Tomorrow, Marcy 
Edwards will leave us after over 2 
years of dedicated service to the mem- 
bers and staff of the committee, on 
both sides of the aisle. She came to us 
from the Office of Management and 
Budget, and for those of my colleagues 
who know him, I need not describe the 
manifold schemes David Stockman 
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has employed in his attempts to get 
her back. Marcy’s expertise in the va- 
garies of the budget process and her 
patience with the frequently cumber- 
some demands of politics are well 
known. But she has made a contribu- 
tion of importance equal to, if not 
greater than, her excellent technical 
skills. Her wit, patience, and love of 
life have reminded each of us who 
have dealt with her that a world exists 
outside this august Chamber, and its 
existence is immeasurably enhanced 
by her presence. 

I wish Marcy all the best that her 
new life has to offer, and I congratu- 
late in advance all those who will come 
to. know her in the future. Thank you, 
Marcy, for all your hard work and for 
your friendship. 

I know Senator CHILES will agree 
with me that the gap that Marcy 
leaves in the staff of the Budget Com- 
mittee is bigger than the deficit she is 
leaving us to deal with, 

Mr. CHILES. I also want to express 
my congratulations to Marcy Edwards, 
and my regret that she will be leaving. 
Marcy, who I am proud to say spent 
many of her formative years in my 
home State of Florida, has been a 
most valued member of the staff of 
the Budget Committee. Her unflag- 
ging good humor, often sorely tried 
during many a late night session, has 
helped many of us get through long 
hours dealing with the multitude of 
figures which go into the budget. 

As Marcy leaves the staff of the 
Budget Committee, I hope she knows 
that our best wishes go with her. I also 
hope that she knows that she will 
have to do a better job balancing her 
own finances than she was able to do 
balancing our own books. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
may I ask what is*the pending busi- 
ness? 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time for morning business 
has now expired. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1986 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will state the pending 
business. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1160) to authorize appropria- 
tions for the military functions of the De- 
partment of Defense and to prescribe per- 
sonnel levels for the Department of Defense 
for fiscal year 1986, to authorize certain 
construction at military installations. for 
such fiscal year, to authorize appropriations 
for the Department of Energy for national 
security programs for such fiscal year, and 
for other purposes. 

The Senate resumed consideration 
of the bill. 

Pending: 

(1) Nunn modified Amendment No. 159, to 
impose certain restrictions on the MX mis- 
sile program. 

(2) Dodd Amendment No. 185, to provide 
funds for United States security interests in 
Central America. 

(3) Nunn Amendment No. 196 (to modified 
Amendment No. 159, of a perfecting 
nature. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, is 
there an amendment pending to that 
bill? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia in the second degree is 
pending. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment of the Senator from Geor- 
gia be temporarily set aside so we 
might receive an amendment of the 
Senator from Washington. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 197 
(Purpose: To authorize the use of certain 
prior year funds to initiate development 
of the simplified Munitions Lift Trailer 
program) 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk, which I 
ask immediate consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Gorton] for himself, Mr. Warner, Mr. 
Sasser, and Mr. Evans proposes an amend- 
ment numbered 197. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 14, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new section: 

USE OF PRIOR YEAR FUNDS FOR THE SIMPLIFIED 
MUNITIONS LIFT TRAILER PROGRAM 

Sec. 204. Not to exceed $3,800,000.of any 
funds appropriated to the Air Force for re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation 
for fiscal year 1985, or any prior fiscal year, 
and which remain available for obligation 
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shall be available to the Secretary of the Air 
Force to enter into a contract for the devel- 
opment of the Simplified Munitions Lift 
Trailer with the winner of the competition, 
which was mandated by section 112 of the 
Department of Defense Authorization Act, 
1985 (Public Law 98-525; 98 Stat. 2507), to 
determine the contractor best qualified to 
carry the Simplified Munitions Lift Trailer 
program. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished manager of 
the bill and the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia for their courtesy. 

Mr. President, if there is one urgent 
necessity in a period of tight budgets 
and an ever-present need for a strong 
defense, it is healthy and successful 
competition in our defense procure- 
ment programs. As a consequence, I 
offer an amendment that seeks to 
ratify a competition that the Congress 
ordered in the Department of Defense 
Authorization Act of 1985. 

The subject is the weapons loader 
for the B-1. The Air Force held the 
competition for its procurement and a 
clear winner was determined. One con- 
tractor was able to beat its competitor 
by $12 million—with a firm-fixed bid 
of $28 million. 

The Air Force, as required, went to 
the Senate and House Armed Services 
and Appropriations Committees for re- 
programming approval. Only the 
House Armed Services Committee re- 
frained from giving its immediate ap- 
proval, and yesterday morning, in 
spite of support from the chairman 
and ranking minority member of that 
committee, it rejected reprogramming. 
That was a vote against competition 
and against the procompetitive policy 
of the 1985 defense bill. 

This amendment, which is designed 
to confirm the competitive winner, has 
strong bipartisan support, and I appre- 
ciate the special efforts made on this 
issue by members of-the Senate Armed 
Services Committee and the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. In particu- 
lar, Senators STEVENS, SASSER, and 
WARNER have concerned themselves 
well beyond what would seem required 
for a $3.8 million reprogramming, the 
total amount needed for development. 

My amendment authorizes the Air 
Force to use $3.8 million for develop- 
ment of the weapons loader from 
funds already appropriated for re- 
search, development, test, and evalua- 
tion. The passage of this amendment 
will mean that the House will be re- 
quired to confront the issue in confer- 
ence. 

As our B-1’s come on line, they will 
need capable, inexpensive weapons 
loaders. We can’t waste any more time. 
I urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment as a cost-saving measure 
and as a tangible expression of our 
commitment to competition in pro- 
curement. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Washington in offering this 
amendment. 
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Mr. President, there is a general 
agreement in the Congress that the 
Department of Defense should. be 
doing a better job of managing its pro- 
curement programs. Most every 
Member of Congress would agree that 
competition should be utilized to the 
fullest extent possible in the procure- 
ment process. Indeed, the Congress 
has directed that competition be held 
for certain specific procurements. 

Often, in the current climate, we 
find ourselves criticizing the Depart- 
ment of Defense for failing to adopt 
improvements to the procurement 
process. In such a climate it is easy to 
overlook the procurement success sto- 
ries in the Department of Defense. 
And there are some notable successes. 

One’ such success is the Air Force 
procurement competition for a strate- 
gic munitions trailer for the new B-1 
bomber. 

Last year, the Congress directed the 
Air Force to utilize a competitive proc- 
ess to select a contractor to build 90 
such munitions lift trailers. The Air 
Force held the competition. It selected 
a contractor which could provide the 
trailers at a life-cycle cost which is 36 
percent cheaper than the second 
lowest bidder. From the Air Force’s 
competition was developed a product 
which would meet the requirements 
for the B-1 Program and save the 
American taxpayer more than $11 mil- 
lion. 

Last December, the Air Force sent a 
reprogramming request to the Con- 
gress to implement the contract for 
the B-1 weapons trailer. The Senate 
Appropriations Committee, the Senate 
Armed Services Committee; and the 
House Appropriations Committee ap- 
proved the reprogramming. However, 
the House Armed Services Committee 
has failed to permit the Air Force to 
go forward and implement the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, at three hearings of 
the Defense Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee I have questioned Air Force As- 
sistant Secretary Thomas Cooper on 
the policies of the Air Force relating 
to competition in the procurement 
program. Each time he has pointed to 
the B-1 trailer competition as an ex- 
ample of success of the competitive 
process. 

Mr. President, we often hear the 
criticism that the Congress should not 
be micromanaging the Department of 
Defense. Here we have a case where 
the Air Force has held a competition 
and determined it can save the taxpay- 
er money. The Congress should not 
now attempt to overrule the decision 
of the Air Force. The Air Force has 
complied with the directions of the 
Congress. It has held a competition 
and made its decision. This decision 
should not now be micromanaged by 
the Congress. 
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Mr. President, we can’t have it both 
ways. Either we are for competition or 
we are not. Either we want the De- 
partment of Defense to clean up its 
procurement process or not. 

That is the issue ‘addressed by our 
amendment. We stand behind the Air 
Force in this instance, and we urge the 
adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the committee supported this amend- 
ment strongly last year. We have 
looked at this amendment. I think I 
can speak for the minority side also, 
but the Senator is here. The majority 
side is willing to take this amendment. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, this is a 
worthy amendment and the minority 
side of the aisle is willing to accept it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, and the committee 
will accept the amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no further debate, 
the question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from 
Washington. 

The amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce that the Senator 
from Georgia will not yield for the in- 
troduction of any other amendments 
until the time comes for his vote. And 
then the Chair will have to announce 
that amendments offered after that 
might be considered and they might 
not. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, what is 
the pending business? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The pending question before the 
Senate is the Senator’s second-degree 
amendment to his first-degree amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, are the 
yeas and nays ordered? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The yeas and nays have only 
been ordered on the first-degree 
amendment. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the second- 
degree amendment, the pending 
amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there a sufficient second? 
There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I do not 
want to rush a vote here. I know the 
majority leader and others would like 
to be heard from. But we are prepared 
to vote on this amendment whenever 
the chairman of the committee and 
the majority leader are ready to vote. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, we have 
submitted to the distinguished minori- 
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ty leader a unanimous-consent request 
with reference to, I believe, six amend- 
ments relating to Nicaragua or Central 
America. It is my understanding those 
are now in the process of attempting 
to be cleared. Perhaps, as soon as that 
has been done, we could obtain that 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

We will have Members who want to 
speak to the Nunn amendment. I will 
try to urge them to come to the floor. 

But, having looked over the list of 
amendments, I think, as I said earlier, 
there are about 20 amendments that 
can be disposed of rather quickly, ac- 
cording to the distinguished chairman 
of the committee, and there are about 
7 that will take some time: The MX, 
SDI, the interim restraint, and 3 or 4 
others. But, with some luck and will- 
ingness to proceed, there is no reason 
this bill could not be finished by mid- 
night tonight. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I would just say, 
for the benefit of those Senators who 
are listening to their squawkboxes, 
that we are ready to vote on the Nunn 
amendment. Unless Senators get over 
to this floor to offer amendments 
within the next 15 minutes, we are 
going to vote on the Nunn amend- 
ment. I am offering that as a warning. 
So, please, if you are listening, or if 
there is a staff member listening, tell 
your Senator if he has an amendment 
to offer to the Nunn amendment, get 
over here, because we are going to 
move. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

SEC. 901 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
clarify the committee's intent with 
regard to section 901, the National De- 
fense Authorization Act, for fiscal 
year 1986. That provision raises the 
funding ceiling for the special Defense 
Acquisition Fund from $900 million to 
$1 billion. The committee expects that 
this provision will come into effect 
upon enactment of the bill and should 
the bill be enacted in fiscal year 1985, 
the new ceiling will become effective 
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in fiscal year 1985, and every fiscal 
year thereafter until the Congress 
alters the ceiling. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 196 TO AMENDMENT NO, 159, 

AS MODIFIED 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
we have been through this amend- 
ment now for month after month 
after month. I think the Senator from 
Georgia has explained it adequately. I 
think the time has come that we vote 
the amendment up or down. There- 
fore, I ask that the Chair call up the 
amendment to a vote. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further debate? 

Mr. QUAYLE addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment and 
also rise to direct a few questions to 
my friend and colleague from Georgia 
just to establish where we are as far as 
this amendment is concerned. 

Mr. President, I would like to get an 
understanding of where we are con- 
cerning the disputable issues of the 
amendment. 

Mr. NUNN. I would be delighted to 
respond. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Correct me if I am 
wrong, but I understand there are 
three major attentions of the amend- 
ment. One is the number of MX’s. The 
committee had 21 and your amend- 
ment is 12. 

Mr. NUNN. It is reduced. 

Mr. QUAYLE. The original request 
was 48, the committee was 21, and 
your amendment is 12. 

Mr. NUNN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. QUAYLE. The other attention 
is the idea of a cap. Your amendment 
caps the deployment of MX missiles at 
40, and it says basically that once we 
have deployed 40, there will not be 
any more deployed in silos, compared 
to the committee amendment of 50 
with no cap. 

I guess those are the two main 
issues. Are those the two main issues 
we are focusing on, the cap and the 
number? Is that a correct summary? I 
am trying to get out on the floor for 
discussion the disputed points between 
the committee’s position and the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. NUNN. The Senator is essential- 
ly correct. This amendment would 
limit use of 1986 funds for deploying 
no more than 40 MX missiles in exist- 
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ing Minuteman silos and prevents any 
of these funds from being used to 
modify more than 40 Minuteman silos 
to receive the MX missiles. It prevents 
requiring more basing sets than to 
handle 40 missiles. 

The Senator is essentially correct. It 
does express the sense of the Senate 
that this posture of the Senate, if this 
amendment is agreed to, will continue 
in the future as to Minuteman silos. 

Mr. QUAYLE. So the debatable 
points are primarily two: First, the 
capping, the deployment of 40 MX 
missiles in existing Minuteman silos, 
and, second, the number of authorized 
production of MX missiles to the 
number of 12. Those are the two 
points in contention. 

Mr. NUNN. The Senator is correct. 
There may be other points for other 
people, but those are the main two I 
have. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Now I ask the Sena- 
tor from Georgia, those two issues, 
and I believe that is where the discus- 
sions have taken place in these last 
couple of days involving the Senator 
from Georgia and other Senators, ba- 
sically have been the focal points of 
the discussion. 

Mr. NUNN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. QUAYLE. My question is, Is 
there any room for discussion on 
trying to get an agreement with the 
Senator from Georgia on those two 
issues or are we basically locked into a 
situation where the Senator from 
Georgia says, “There is no way I can 
go any further. This is my position. 
We cannot talk about whether there 
ought to be a cap or a pause or wheth- 
er there ought to be 12, 16, 21.” 

What I am trying to ascertain before 
we get into this is, Is there any room 
for possible negotiation or discussion 
on these two issues? To me, it seems 
between a pause and a cap, there is a 
difference. Between 21 missiles and 12 
missiles, there is a difference. But 
when you have these differences, and 
there are only two, I just wonder if 
there is any possibility from the van- 
tage point of the Senator from Geor- 
gia that we can get any kind of an 
agreement, is there any sense of dis- 
cussing it, or are we just going to be 
faced with the proposition of voting it 
up or down? 

Mr. NUNN. I will answer the Sena- 
tor’s question in two parts. One, we 
will be faced with voting this amend- 
ment up or down at some point. I have 
no intention of offering the amend- 
ment unless we have an agreement. I 
never foreclose any discussion. I will 
be glad to talk with my friend from In- 
diana. I have talked to the White 
House. Very seldom am I locked into 
concrete on anything. But I am locked 
in concrete on having an up-or-down 
vote on this amendment as it is now 
worded unless there is some agree- 
ment. 
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We have had discussions about 12 to 
21. We have had discussions about the 
question of 50 versus 40 in terms of 
the total deployment in the Minute- 
man silos. There were preliminary dis- 
cussions, as the Senator may know, on 
the question of cap versus pause. On 
that subject there really is not room 
for any kind of agreement, in my opin- 
ion, on the question of cap versus 
pause. But there is always room for 
dialog on any of this. I do not think we 
will be able to resolve it on the floor of 
the Senate because I do not think you 
can negotiate on the floor of the 
Senate in that respect. If I were to 
accept the amendment of the Senator 
from Indiana, I would have no way of 
knowing whether that would repre- 
sent the White House view and wheth- 
er that would cause me to lose a 
number of votes on one side without 
picking up votes on the other side. 

Those kinds of discussions by their 
very nature have to take place off the 
floor, I think. I would be glad to dis- 
cuss the ramifications of any part of 
the amendment. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Let us focus on the 
one you seem to be most adamant 
about, the cap versus the pause. If I 
heard what you said, that is a point 
the Senator from Georgia feels quite 
strongly about, that there has to be a 
cap and not a pause. 

Mr. NUNN. First, I would have to 
define what a pause is. I know what a 
cap is. It is written into the amend- 
ment. We have specific language. If we 
are going to have that kind of discus- 
sion, I think we have to define the 
term. I believe the question of cap is 
pretty well defined. If the Senator will 
tell me what a pause is and what it 
means, I would be delighted to have a 
dialog. 

Mr. QUAYLE. As far as the pause, 
after we produce the next batch of 
MX missiles, there would be a pause 
or a moratorium for a certain period 
of time, say, through December 1986, 
that we would not even consider the 
issue of MX. There is the point we will 
be debating on the floor, I think, that 
there might be some relief here in the 
Senate that we might pass a year 
without debating the MX missile. 

Then after we get beyond December 
1986 and into the calendar year of 
1987, looking at fiscal 1988, at that 
time maybe there will be a new basing 
mode. The Senator from Georgia has 
talked a lot about basing mode. We 
have had a lot of discussions. 

Maybe there will not be. Maybe we 
will be in the same situation at that 
time as we are now and we will have to 
have another debate if the administra- 
tion says they have to go forward with 
more MX missiles. But there would 
certainly be a hiatus, a break, in going 
forward with the MX missile beyond a 
certain point, whether it is 40, 41, 50, 
45, but a point. 
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It seems to me that this difference 
between such a pause and the cap pro- 
posed by the Senator from Georgia is 
a very serious issue, at least from the 
White House viewpoint. Obviously, it 
is a serious issue from the viewpoint of 
the Senator from Georgia. 

As far as the Senator from Indiana 
is concerned, I consider to be a pause 
that we conclude in fiscal 1986 that we 
have a moratorium or pause, whatever 
you want to call it, through, say, De- 
cember 1986. I wonder if that kind of 
an arrangement would be not terribly 
dissimilar to a cap because we might 
change our minds in December 1986. 
Who knows what will happen in a year 
and a half. The Senator from Georgia 
knows better than the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. NUNN. The Senator from Geor- 
gia does not believe he will be chang- 
ing his mind on this. 

Mr. QUAYLE. I am just thinking 
out loud. If we get into a discussion, is 
there really that much of a difference? 

Mr. NUNN. The Senator might be 
right. 

Mr. QUAYLE. If the Senator from 
Georgia sees a major difficulty in it 
from his viewpoint, why it is a major 
difficulty, I think, might be of inter- 
est. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I think 
probably the best way I could answer 
the Senator’s question is to read the 
exact language in this amendment, be- 
cause it may very well be that the Sen- 
ator would call what we have in this 
amendment a pause. It sounds to me 
as if he finds it to be pretty close to 
what we have. 

It says here it is the sense of the 
Congress that not more than 40 MX 
missiles should be deployed in existing 
Minuteman silos. 

As the Senator well knows, the sense 
of Congress changes from time to 
time. That is the sense of Congress if 
this amendment passes. 

It goes on to say on page 2 of the 
amendment: 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, none of the funds appropriated pur- 
suant to an authorization of funds in this or 
any prior Act may be used— 

(1) to deploy more than 40 MX missiles in 
existing Minuteman silos: 

(2) to modify, or prepare for modification, 
more than 40 existing Minuteman silos for 
the deployment of MX missiles; 

(3) to acquire basing sets for more than 40 
MX deployed missiles; or 

(4) to procure long-lead items for the de- 
ployment of more than 40 MX missiles. 

This amendment was deliberately 
drafted in a way that gives us a chance 
in another year to take another look if 
things have changed. We have said 
many times on this floor in debate if 
the President comes in with a differ- 
ent basing mode—for example, the 
Senator from Wyoming last night, if I 
understood him correctly, was talking 
about the near-term application of 
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some ballistic missile defense. If I un- 
derstood the Senator’s critique of the 
SDI programs, he was saying that it is 
couched too much in the long term, 
and we are ignoring some of the near- 
term possibilities. In spite of the fact 
that it did not sound like the Senator 
from Wyoming and I were agreeing on 
anything last night in the terms the 
debate was couched, I did not have a 
chance to reply, but I think. there is 
some merit in it. I think we ought to 
take a look at ballistic missile defense 
combined with basing mode, combined 
with deception—that sort of thing. 

To answer the Senator’s question, 
this amendment gives us a chance to 
take another look at the end of fiscal 
year 1986. Just as the Senator has de- 
scribed his definition of the term 
“pause.” I describe it as a cap because 
it does say it is the sense of the Senate 
that we are not going to continue 
down this line of putting those mis- 
siles in those holes. But if circum- 
stances change, if we have a change of 
circumstances, as the Senator from 
Virginia and I said yesterday, I do not 
think we ought to be locked in. I think 
the strategic programs of this country 
are too important for us to be locked 
in concrete on a course that could not 
possibly change because of different 
circumstances. 

Mr. WALLOP. Will the Senator 


from Indiana yield? 

Mr. QUAYLE. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. WALLOP. Without losing his 
right to the floor. , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 


out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALLOP. The Senator from 
Georgia is quite right. We have, or can 
very shortly have, the technical capa- 
bility to defend against ballistic mis- 
siles. The Soviets have it now, despite 
what we would like to tell ourselves to 
the contrary. Among others, they have 
the SA-12. We are entitled to that 
under the ABM treaty as well. 

Before this bill is finished I shall 
have an amendment to build some 
near-term capability and near-term 
thinking into the SDI Program. I hope 
at that time the Senator from Georgia 
might be willing to support that way 
of doing things. 

Mr. NUNN. I might well be, Mr. 
President, and I know the Senator 
from Wyoming has alot of indepth 
knowledge in this area, and I respect 
that. I think the Senator makes some 
good points. I understood him last 
night to say our present SDI Program 
was, I believe the term was Alice in 
Wonderland, while we are basically 
passing up near-term opportunities. I 
think the Senator has an argument on 
that that ought to be explored on this 
floor and in committee. I have felt for 
some time if we are not going to be 
able to find another way of basing 
that MX and if arms control does not 
limit the threat to our land-based sys- 
tems and our conventional forces, at 
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some time we must explore the near- 
term possibility of a ballistic missile 
defense. 

I think also, and this is one of the 
motivations behind the amendment, 
the ballistic missile defense makes a 
lot more sense in almost every way 
you look at it if you add elements of 
deception, particularly, to it, and if 
you have some mobility. Those two are 
not absolutely essential, but when you 
look at the defense-offensive tradeoff 
in terms of dollars and economics, it is 
enormously important that deception 
and mobility be parts of it. 

In answer to the question of the 
Senator from Indiana, I say one of the 
reasons I sponsored this amendment is 
I am convinced we are not going to 
have a change of circumstances in the 
Pentagon and White House and other 
key decisionmaking points, we are not 
going to have that change in circum- 
stances unless this amendment passes. 

The Senator from Wyoming recalls I 
have supported the MX in the past. I 
voted for it every time. But I have con- 
cluded that we are going to continue 
to get the same MX package up here 
year after year after year as long as we 
vote to put it in existing silos. I do not 
think we will have another change of 
circumstances. The only way the 
change of circumstances the Senator 
from Indiana has described is likely to 
come about is if this amendment or 
something very similar passes. Because 
I believe if that happens, we will see a 
change of at least objectivity in the 
executive branch of Government on 
this particular subject. 

Mr. CHILES. On that subject, Mr, 
President—will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NUNN. The Senator from Indi- 
ana has the floor. 

(Mr. WILSON assumed the chair.) 

Mr. QUAYLE. It seems to me, Mr. 
President, that this cap or pause or 
whatever we want to call it has been a 
bone of contention in this debate or in 
the discussions that have come for- 
ward. I certainly understand the desire 
of the Senator from Georgia. I know 
where he is coming from in trying to 
force the administration to at least 
look at it again and perhaps come up 
with a different basing mode. 

The whole discussion last night went 
back to the 1980 Presidential election, 
which I thought was most unfortu- 
nate, to go back and start pointing fin- 
gers again and say who did what to 
whom, rather than looking at today. It 
does not help the situation out at all, 
from my perspective. There is enough 
blame on this MX to pass around on 
all sides, The history of it has not 
been a terribly good history. 

My concern is, looking at this issue 
of pause versus cap, and the Senator 
from Georgia certainly understands 
this situation as well, from the White 
House perception and the negotiations 
going on, it is a major issue with them. 
It is a major issue on whether, in fact, 
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we are going to come back and revisit 
the issue in 1987, after we finish it this 
year. We are probably going to revisit 
the MX in 1987, no matter what. It 


may be a new basing mode, it may not 


be. But to have this issue now being 
perceived, despite all the good inten- 
tions and despite the technical state- 
ments of the amendment, as the end 
of the MX and killing the program—I 
think that is most unfortunate. I hope 
that during the course of this next few 
hours or this day, this issue of the cap 
versus the pause ought to be recon- 
ciled. Because if it is not, then it looks 
like we are going to really politicize 
this whole issue. 

I think that is unfortunate when we 
get into strategic discussions, that this 
thing has to become such a political 
debate. But that is what is going to 
happen. That is where we are. 

We shall enter into that later on. My 
friend from Idaho has asked me to 
yield the floor so he can, in fact, 
speak. But this is exactly where we are 
leading, Mr. President. It has never 
been done before. We have to put our- 
selves in our negotiators’ shoes, and 
what the people are going to be telling 
them over there about what this 
amendment means. It is going to be 
publicized. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield with- 
out losing his right to the floor and 
without his resumption being counted 
as a second speech? 

Mr. QUAYLE. I yield to the Senator 
from Idaho. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I take 
the floor under those circumstances, 
and I take this floor only because 
some of us who are opposed to the 
Nunn amendment would like to get 
some argument before the body and 
some facts as we see them before the 
body and before the public, I have pre- 
pared some charts that will permit us 
to do that. 

I also commend the Senator from In- 
diana, because I think he has put his 
finger on one of the concerns I have 
that I tried to express last evening and 
perhaps did not do so very well. But 
the difference between the perception 
of a pause and that of a cap is a criti- 
cal difference. And while the Senator 
from Georgia says it can be interpret- 
ed as a pause in the program while we 
look at basing mode—and I do not 
question his sincerity in making that 
statement or presenting it in that 
fashion—I know what the headlines 
are going to be. The headlines are 
going to be that the Senate further re- 
buffed the President, that we have put 
a cap on further production of the MX 
missile, and that it is a reduction in 
the MX program, it is a reduction in 
the defense posture in the future for 
this country. That is what the popular 
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presentation of the Nunn amendment 
will be if adopted by the Senate. But 
the Nunn amendment to cap MX is 
really another case of American uni- 
lateral disarmament. I hope it is not 
adopted by the Senate in its present 
form and primarily for that reason. 

But the main reason I asked that 
the Senator from Indiana yield at this 
time was so that I could present that 
information, and let me do that at this 
point because I have a number of 
charts. If I could have chart No: 1 put 
up, that chart, which I hope people 
will read—and I recognize that if your 
eyes are not telescopic, you will not be 
able to read it at all. So let me tell you 
what it is. The Soviets are in fact 
breaking out—— 

Mr. CHILES. Is it in English? 

Mr. McCLURE. Yes, I would say to 
my friend, it is in English. 

The Soviets are in fact breaking out 
of the SALT II Treaty. President 
Reagan has confirmed to the Congress 
a total of 11 Soviet violations of the 
SALT II Treaty. All these violations 
have repeatedly appeared in the press, 
as well as many others yet to be con- 
firmed by the President. Of these 11 
SALT II violations, 9 are conclusively 
established by intelligence evidence 
and 2 are judged by the President to 
be probable violations. And these, 
which are unanimously ‘agreed within 
the intelligence, diplomatic, military, 
and national security bureaucracies, 
are: 


PRESIDENTIALLY CONFIRMED SOVIET 
VIOLATIONS OF THE SALT II TREATY 

1. Soviet build up above 2,504 level of 
SNDVs since June, 1979; 

2. Soviet failure to deactivate down to 
2,250 SALT II SNDV level; 

3. Soviet SS-25 mobile ICBM is a prohibit- 
ed second new type ICBM; 

4. Re-entry Vehicle of SS-25 is less than 
one half total Throw-Weight, Covert MIRV- 
ing); 

5. Almost total encryption of all new 
Soviet missile testing telemetry; 

6. Soviet SS-NX-23 SLBM is a prohibited 
heavy SLBM; 

7. Production of more than 30 Backfire 
bombers per year; 

8. Arctic basing of Backfire bombers; 

9 Soviet deliberate interference with U.S. 
National Technical Means of verification, 
by a continuously expanding pattern of 
strategic Camouflage, Concealment, and De- 
ception, GAC Report; 

10. Probable refueling probe on Backfire 
bombers; 

11. Probable deployment of 
mobile SS-16 ICBM. 

Those that relate directly to the MX 
area are: that the SS-25 is a second 
Soviet new type ICBM when SALT II 
allows only one new type ICBM, This 
is the “Soviet Midgetman”. According 
to press reports, over 18 SS-25’s are al- 
ready deployed on mobile launchers, 
These would clearly violate the SALT 
II MIRV ICBM ceiling of 820 if they 
were covertly MIRV’d. The President’s 
reports to Congress on Soviet SALT 
violations would lead to the conclusion 


banned 
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that the SS-25 is covertly MIRV’d. 
Second, the Soviets have also deployed 
the mobile SS-16 ICBM, which is 
banned by SALT II altogether. Ac- 
cording to press reports, 200 of these 
may be deployed in violation of SALT 
II. And here we are arguing today over 
whether we should cap MX at 40 or 50 
or 100, when the Soviets have 218 
mobile ICBM’s similar to our Midget- 
man, which will not be operational at 
best until 1991, and the Soviet SS-24 
rail mobile ICBM is better than the 
Carter racetrack MX and is also about 
to be deployed. 

So the Soviets could have an unlim- 
ited number of SS-25, SS-24, and SS- 
16 mobile ICBM’s and we might never 
know when they were deployed or how 
many, because they are completely 
camouflaged and concealed, which is 
also a violation of SALT II. 

The second chart illustrates the ef- 
fects of SALT II on United States and 
Soviet strategic forces, based upon 
sanitized Joint Chiefs of Staff esti- 
mates. 

First, these JCS estimates have been 
sent to the national security bureauc- 
racy in both top secret codeword and 
sanitized form, for comment, and no 
one in the JCS or in the national secu- 
rity bureaucracy has tried to deny 
their accuracy or the legitimacy of 
their sanitization to wholly unclassi- 
fied form. The Soviet Union has built 
up its strategic forces during the 1978- 
85 period of SALT II to a level much 
higher than the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
predicted in 1978 that the Soivets 
would have by the end of 1985, even if 
no SALT II Treaty had been signed. 

Second, since 1979, the number of 
Soviet strategic nuclear delivery vehi- 
cles increased by about one-fourth, 
and Soviet nuclear warheads more 
than tripled by the end of 1985. 

Third, in contrast, the United States 
will have strategic forces by the end of 
1985 even lower than the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff predicted in 1978 that the 
United States would have by the end 
of 1985, even within SALT II con- 
straints. In fact, U.S. strategic forces 
are lower today than they were in 
1979. 

The third chart shows the. rail 
mobile SS-24 which may be deployed 
at any time, and which press reports 
lead us to believe are being deployed 
today even. 

The fourth chart illustrates the 
Soviet rail network and the existing 
strategic missile complexes all along 
this rail network for supporting the 
rail mobile SS-24. 

I know that my colleagues cannot 
necessarily see all those charts and 
they are certainly not up at the same 
time, but they are all available for in- 
spection by any Member who wishes 
to do so. 

The fifth chart and succeeding 
charts are illustrative of the compara- 
tive United States and Soviet ICBM 
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capabilities and other strategic capa- 
bilities, The fifth chart shows that the 
Soviets have well over 1,400 ICBM’s 
compared to only 1,000 for the United 
States. 

The sixth chart shows that the Sovi- 
ets have over 6,300 warheads on their 
ICBM’s, over 6,300 compared to 2,100 
for the United States, a 3-to-1 Soviet 
numerical advantage. If you take ac- 
count of Soviet accuracy and yield ad- 
vantages in addition, the Soviet ICBM 
warhead advantage is over 6 to 1. This 
is a true Soviet first-strike, counter- 
force capability, and this is the key, 
most important measure of military 
power in the world today. This Soviet 
ICBM first strike counterforce capa- 
bility casts an ever deepening shadow 
over the international politics of the 
entire world. 

The seventh chart shows ICBM pro- 
duction—zero for the United States, 
about at least 150 per year for the So- 
viets over the past decades. The eighth 
chart shows a 3-to-l1 advantage in 
Soviet ICBM equivalent megatonnage. 
We are just talking about megaton- 
nage equivalence now in this chart. 

The ninth chart deals with Soviet 
supersonic bombers and reveals a 
Soviet advantage of over 250 to 1 in 
this category. 

The 10th chart shows a Soviet ad- 
vantage in ballistic missile submarines 
of better then 62 to 35. 

The llth and final chart shows a 
Soviet advantage in submarine 
launched ballistic missiles of over 950 
to 520. 

Now, this is unclassified material 
that has been either released by the 
Government or widely I think in every 
instance confirmed by our Govern- 
ment in sanitized versions, and this is 
not the worst case. This is the minimal 
case. 

I thank the Senator from Indiana 
for yielding—— 

Mr. HART. Will the Senator from 
Idaho yield for a question? 

Mr. McCLURE. So that I might 
present these charts and information 
and to let all Members know that if 
they wish to inspect the charts they 
are here. If they wish to look at the in- 
formation, they are more than wel- 
come to do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana has the floor. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Would the Senator 
like me to yield for a question? 

Mr. McCLURE. If the Senator will 
yield for the purpose of a question, I 
will try to respond. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. The Senator does 
not need unanimous consent to yield 
for a question. 
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Mr. QUAYLE. I have to yield for a 
question to a Senator who does not 
have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I thank the Senator. 

The last chart said something about 
ballistic missile launchers, was it, that 
the Soviets had more submarine mis- 
siles than we have? 

Mr. McCLURE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JOHNSON. And the Senator 
from Idaho said that we had only 500 
ballistic missiles, submarine-launched 
ballistic missiles? 

Mr. McCLURE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The United States has only about 
520 SLBM’s. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. How many war- 
heads do we have in our ballistic mis- 
sile submarines? 

Mr. McCLURE. The unclassified 
figure would be about 5,000. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. And how many do 
the Soviets have? 

Mr. McCLURE. About 3,000, I think 
is correct, in unclassified figures. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. So we outdo the 
Soviets in ballistic missile warheads by 
5,000 to 3,000? 

Mr. McCLURE. In submarine- 
launched ballistic missiles; yes, that is 
correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Does the Senator 
have the unclassified figure on accura- 
cy of those warheads? 

Mr. McCLURE. I am trying to check 
and verify and make certain I do not 
breach any classification. That is the 
reason for the hesitation in answering. 

The Soviet submarine-launched bal- 
listic missiles have greater range, 
greater accuracy, and greater yield. 
And the Soviets have overwhelming 
numerical superiority in SLBM’s. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The submarine- 
launched warheads? 

Mr. McCLURE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. In terms of the 
quietness or traceability of the Soviet 
submarines, is it not true that we can 
track virtually every Soviet submarine 
wherever it is and that there has never 
been one case of their having followed 
or tracked any of our ballistic missile 
submarines? 

Mr. McCLURE. Let me carefully 
phrase my response. I want to be as 
forthcoming as I can and as careful 
and accurate as I can, without getting 
into classified information. 

The Soviet submarines are reported- 
ly noisier than ours. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. And we can virtu- 
ally track those almost at will? 

Mr. McCLURE. I would not make 
that statement. This is a highly classi- 
fied area of intelligence and naval op- 
erations. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, will 


the Senator from Indiana yield fur- 
ther, to allow me to question the Sena- 


tor from Idaho? 
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Mr. QUAYLE. If the Senator wants 
me to do so, I yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas for the purpose of 
asking the Senator from Idaho a ques- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Would the Senator 
from Idaho be willing to verify for the 
Senate his assertion that the Soviet 
Union has 3,000 warheads on their 
strategic submarines, their SLBM’s? 
Maybe the Senator from Idaho could 
assure the Senate this afternoon that 
he has confirmed that with the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

Mr. McCLURE. I think the pub- 
lished report indicates the level of 
2,800, but probably about 3,000 by the 
end of the year. 

Mr. BUMPERS. No. 2: The Senator 
mentioned a moment ago that Soviet 
submarine-launched missiles and war- 
heads on those missiles are more accu- 
rate than those of the United States. 
Is he telling the Senate now that their 
submarine-launched missiles and war- 
heads are more accurate than our Tri- 
dent I missile? 

Mr. McCLURE. I think the unclassi- 
fied statement would be that we be- 
lieve that the SSN-8, SSN-18, and 
SSN-20 have a greater accuracy than 
any existing U.S. SLBM. The exact 
degree of that is classified. 

Mr. BUMPERS. The Senator says 
he believes that. I think it is impor- 
tant that we be provided that in no 
uncertain terms. I do not think that is 
something the Senate should deal 
with in generalities, and I am not sug- 
gesting that we get into classified in- 
formation. 

Mr. McCLURE. Let me say that I 
am trying to go as far as I can go with- 
out breaching classification. So what I 
am suggesting to the Senator is that 
the unclassified information says that 
these three missiles are more accurate 
than ours. The degree of accuracy is 
classified. 

Mr. BUMPERS. What submarines 
are those particular missiles deployed 
on in the Soviet force? 

Mr. McCLURE. The Soviet subma- 
rine missiles are deployed on the Delta 
class and the Typhoon-class subma- 
rines of the Soviet fleet. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Are those multiple 
warhead missiles? 

Mr. McCLURE. Two of the three 
missiles which I have identified are 
multiple warheads. One is single war- 
head. 

Mr. BUMPERS. How many of them 
do they have? 

Mr. McCLURE. The Senator is 
speaking of missiles? 

Mr. BUMPERS. I am talking about 
the two missiles the Senator from 
Idaho mentioned that are more accu- 
rate than our Trident I missile. How 
many of those do they have? 

Mr. McCLURE. Over 300. 
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Mr. BUMPERS. How many Trident 
I missiles do we have? Is the Senator 
talking about missiles or warheads? 

Mr. McCLURE. We will do some 
mathematics. 

We have 212. 

Mr. BUMPERS, 212 Trident I mis- 
siles? 

Mr. McCLURE. Excuse me, 292. I 
said 212. It is 292. 

Mr. BUMPERS. 292? How many 
warheads does that translate into, Tri- 
dent I warheads? 

Mr. McCLURE. There are eight war- 
heads per missile. 

Mr. BUMPERS. So that is over 2,000 
Trident I warheads. 

Mr. McCLURE. 2,336, I believe. 

Mr. BUMPERS. 2,336 warheads on 
our Trident and Poseidon submarines, 
on the Trident I missile alone as op- 
posed to how many warheads they 
have? 

Mr. McCLURE. According to “Soviet 
Military Power, 1985,” page 33—the 
chart is there—it shows, by the end of 
the year, slightly less than 3,000. 

Mr. BUMPERS. And the Senator is 
still sticking by his statement that.two 
of their missiles carry warheads that 
are more accurate—— 

Mr. McCLURE. Three of the mis- 
siles. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Are more accurate 
than our Trident I? 

Mr. McCLURE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I must say that is at 
variance with everything I have heard 
before this morning. 

Mr. McCLURE. That, I guess, is per- 
haps the reason for the debate. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator another question: Is the D-5, 
sometimes referred to as the Trident 
II missile—is the warhead on that mis- 
sile, or is that missile, it is more accu- 
rate to say, going to be more accurate 
than the Trident I? 

Mr. McCLURE. Will the Senator 
repeat that, please? 

Mr. BUMPERS. Will the Trident II 
missile, which we call the D-5 here, 
and which it is hoped will be ready for 
deployment in the 1987-89 time- 
frame—will that missile be more accu- 
rate than our Trident I? 

Mr. McCLURE. We expect it to be, 
but let me rephrase one part of it. The 
U.S. Trident II D-5 SLBM has not 
even been flight tested yet. The mis- 
sile system does not yet even exist. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I understand. 

Mr. McCLURE. And I would think 
that 1989 is the most optimistic esti- 
mate of deployment. 

Mr. BUMPERS. When is the first 
MX supposed to be deployed? 

Mr. McCLURE. December of 1986 is 
supposed to be its initial operational 
capability, although I would not be 
surprised if some people, more cynical 
about our ability to meet deadlines, 
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would suggest that it may slip into 
1987. 

Mr. BUMPERS. One other question: 
The Senator alluded to the fact that 
the Soviets have how many SLBM’s? 

Mr. McCLURE. Over 950. 

Mr. BUMPERS. And how many sub- 
marine missiles do they have. 

Mr. McCLURE. Over 62 ballistic 
missile submarines. ; 

Mr. BUMPERS. Sixty-two as op- 
posed to our 37? 

Mr. McCLURE. the Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BUMPERS. In any given day, 
what percentage of the Soviet subma- 
rine force is on station and operation- 
al? 

Mr. McCLURE. The only informa- 
tion that I would have on.that is 
highly classified. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Is the same thing 
true of the American submarine fleet? 
Is that all classified? 

Mr. McCLURE. Roughly one-half of 
ours. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Pardon? 

Mr. McCLURE. Roughly one-half of 
ours. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Is it classified to say 
that they have a submarine fleet that 
is a greater or smaller percentage than 
50 percent on station on any given 
day? 

Mr. McCLURE. The only informa- 
tion I have is highly classified. 

I might add to that, however, two- 
thirds of their submarine fleet could 
cover targets in the United States even 
from their home ports. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I am not talking 
about what they can cover, and I am 
not talking about just submarines in 
port in Murmansk or some other 
place. I am talking about those that 
are on station and ready to fire. 

Mr. McCLURE. First, I wish to reit- 
erate: The knowledge that I have as to 
how many are out at sea on station 
ready to fire is highly classified. But 
my other response is that even if they 
are not on station at sea, two-thirds of 
their submarine force can cover the 
United States from their home ports. 
They do not have to be out on station. 
They do not have to be out at sea. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Let me rephrase the 
question. Have the Soviets had any 
difficulty with their submarine forces, 
keeping them operational? 

Mr. McCLURE. I do not think they 
have had any more difficulty keeping 
them operational than we have. I 
would conclude this discussion of rela- 
tive United States-Soviet SLBM capa- 
bilities with the following quotation 
from a recent authoritative book: 

American submarine-launched ballistic 
missiles are much less capable than most 
Soviet SLBM’s in terms of range, accuracy, 
and yield; thus, the U.S. advantage in num- 
bers of SLBM warheads (about two to one) 
should not be allowed to mislead (as is often 
the case) since the American disadvantage 
in SLBM capabilities is enormous. 
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Mr. BUMPERS. That statement con- 
flicts with what most military authori- 
ties have said, There is general consen- 
sus in the defense community that the 
U.S. submarine missile force is superi- 
or to that of the Soviet Union. One 
final question: The Senator was allud- 
ing to the violations a moment ago, 
building and flight testing of SS-24 
and SS-25 especially, and I am pre- 
pared, I think, to concede. I am not 
sure of this. But I think they are prob- 
ably in violation of the one new mis- 
sile. As the Senator knows, that does 
not apply to submarine forces. You 
can have as many new missiles on sub- 
marines as you want under the SALT 
II treaty. 

But let me ask this question: When 
they deployed 18 SS-25’s, did they not 
at the same time dismantle 20 SS-11’s? 

Mr. McCLURE. I think the best way 
to answer the Senator’s question is to 
indicate that we have some evidence of 
some recent dismantlement by the 
Soviet Union, but they have not fol- 
lowed the dismantlement and verifica- 
tion procedures set forth in SALT I, 
and, in addition, the evidence is some- 
what ambiguous. What may be going 
on may not be dismantling at all, but 
may instead be replacement in further 
violation. 

With reference to the SALT II limi- 
tations on numbers of SLBM missiles, 
the Senator is correct. But there is a 
prohibition on types, and they have 
violated that provision. The Soviets 
are not allowed under SALT II to de- 
velop a heavy SLBM, yet their new 
SS-NX-23 SLBM is a prohibited heavy 
SLBM. 

Mr. BUMPERS. It is interesting that 
not even the President in his Soviet 
violations report has called the SS- 
NX-23 a heavy SLBM. But let me ask 
the Senator this question: Under the 
SALT II treaty, there is a limit of 
1,200 MIRV missiles, no more than 820 
of which may be land based. And my 
question is: Have not the Soviets very 
steadily and carefully abided by the 
1,200 MIRV missile limit and right 
now are at 1,118? 

Mr. McCLURE. There is some evi- 
dence of their willingness to abide by 
the numerical limits of launching sys- 
tems of SLBM’s. There is also a great 
deal of ambiguity in terms of our abili- 
ty to verify what they have done in 
that regard. The Soviets are well over 
25 Strategic Nuclear Delivery Vehicles 
over the 2,504 SNDV’s they had in 
June 1979. In fact, the Soviets may 
have over 40 more SNDV’s than the 
2,504 that they had on June 18, 1979, 
when SALT II was signed. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Again, there are 
other estimates that they are below 
the 2,504 level as well. Well, let me 
follow that up. Have they not, since 
we signed the SALT II Treaty, since 
President Carter and Secretary Brezh- 
nev signed the SALT II Treaty—I 
forget whether it was in Geneva or 
Vienna. 
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Mr. McCLURE. In Vienna. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Since they signed 
that, have not the Soviets dismantled 
12 Yankee-class submarines and 209 
SS-7’s and 8’s in order to stay within 
the numerical limits of the SALT I 
Treaty? 

Mr. McCLURE. As I indicated earli- 
er, there is some evidence that they 
have complied with the numerical 
limits of launching systems on 
SLBM’s, although again some of the 
evidence is ambiguous. 

Second, while they have in the 
words of some people dismantled the 
Yankee-class submarines, it is also true 
that some of those that are counted as 
having been dismantled were convert- 
ed to cruise missile launchers which in 
many respects is much more destabi- 
lizing and much more lethal than 
would be the old missiles on the 
Yankee-class submarines, and that dis- 
mantlement, incidentally, is in compli- 
ance with the SALT I protocol, not 
the SALT II. But the fact remains, 
that despite the dismantlement, the 
Soviets have created from the ‘“dis- 
mantled” Yankee submarines a new 
class of even more deadly cruise mis- 
sile launching submarines. Two. or 
more have vertical cruise missile tubes, 
the rest may fire SS-N-21 cruise mis- 
siles from their torpedo tubes. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I would ask the Sen- 
ator why the Soviets don’t convert all 
their Yankees to cruise missile subs if 
that is really as good as you make it 
out to be, instead of just one or two. 
And we could do the same, too. 

But my point is simply this: They 
are at 1,118. 

Mr. McCLURE. If the Senator said 
1,218, they may be at 1,218, if they 
have deployed 18 new missiles which 
should be considered covertly MIRV’d. 
If you are correct, then there is a new 
Soviet SALT II violation which has 
not yet been confirmed. 

Mr. BUMPERS. If they deployed 18 
new missiles but at the same time have 
dismantled 20 old ones they are still 
well within the limits, are they not? 

Mr. McCLURE. That may only be 
partly accurate, because the question 
gets more complicated. First, the 20 
old SS-11 silos are reportedly not fully 
dismantled in accordance with the 
SALT I procedures. You also have to 
know whether or not the new missiles 
are MIRV’d. The Soviets have report- 
ed that they have 818 MIRV'd 
ICBM’s, and the SALT II ceiling is 820 
MIRV’s ICBM’s. But the Soviets have 
reportedly deployed 18 mobile SS-25 
launchers without reportedly fully dis- 
mantling an equal number of fixed 
ICBM silos. This would be a further 
violation of the SNDV ceiling of 2,250 
and of the Soviet SNDV force at the 
time SALT II was signed on June 18, 
1979, of 2,504. But if the 18 SS-25’s are 
covertly MIRV’d, as the President’s 
SALT violations reports imply, then 
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the Soviets are also violating the 
SALT II 820 MIRV’d ICBM ceiling by 
16 MIRV’d ICBM'’s. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas, or whoever 
has the floor, yield briefly for a point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KASTEN). The Senator from Indiana 
has the floor. 

Mr. QUAYLE. What is the unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. GORE. I ask unanimous consent 
to engage in just a very brief colloquy 
with the Senator from Idaho on the 
question of SLBM accuracy which was 
disputed and raised earlier. 

Mr. QUAYLE. I will do it assuming 
the Senator from Idaho wants to. But 
let me say this; Mr. President, I think 
we probably should get back at some 
point to the debate on the Nunn 
amendment on MX. We are going to 
get the SALT interim restraint debate 
later on and have a lengthy compre- 
hensive discussion on that. 

I suggest to my friend from Tennes- 
see he might do it at that time. But if 
he wants to explore it for a limited 
period of time with this I will ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Tennessee be allowed to engage 
in a colloquy, without the Senator 
from Indiana losing his ‘right to the 
floor, for a limited period of time. 

I hope we can wrap this up and get 
back to the MX debate, the pending 
matter before the Senate. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Tennessee is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I shall be 
very brief. I fully agree with my col- 
league that we should get back to the 
amendment at hand. 

But a question was raised by the 
Senator from Arkansas about the as- 
sertions of the Senator from Idaho on 
the accuracy of SLBM’s in the Soviet 
Union force and the U.S. force. 

I wanted to just provide for the 
debate and for the RECORD some un- 
classified figures from the latest 
report of the Congressional Research 
Service at the Library of Congress, a 
report by John Collins, who is a senior 
military analyst that many of us are 
familiar with, entitled “United States- 
Soviet Military Ballistics Strength, 
1975-84,” dated January 1, 1985. 

The accuracy of SSN-8’s in the 
Soviet force has a CDB of 0.8 nautical 
miles; SSN-18 in all three modes has 
an accuracy of 0.5 nautical miles; SSN- 
20 has an accuracy of 0.3 nautical 
miles; C-4-Poseidon I, by contrast, has 
0.25 or better. 

I just add that for the Recorp, and if 
the Senator from Idaho has figures to 
dispute the assertion by the Library of 
Congress that indeed our accuracy of 
our SLBM’s is significantly better, 
then I would welcome it either for the 
RECORD or now or whenever. 
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Mr. McCLURE, Mr. President,- I 
trust that the Senator has availed 
himself of the information which is 
available from both DIA and CIA in a 
classified form. 

The figures that the Senator quotes 
are like many other unclassified fig- 
ures and they do not necessarily agree 
with the other information that we 
have. 

I cannot go into those precise fig- 
ures, as I am sure the Senator knows, 
without violating the classification. 
But I do believe that Soviet SLBM’s 
are more accurate than U.S. SLBM’s. 
In fact, several editions of the U.S. De- 
fense Department’s “Soviet Military 
Power” book officially confirm that 
the Soviets have superiority in SLBM 
numbers, yield, accuracy, and range. 

Mr. GORE, I respect the Senator’s 
dilemma. I have gone into this and I 
do not find them at variance. We.can 
continue this in a forum where it can 
be carried on in a classified way. 

But I just wanted to say for the 
RecorpD that I think the Senator from 
Arkansas is correct in his analysis. 
This has been the general impression 
that while the Soviets have more sub- 
marines and more launchers, we have 
more SLBM warheads, and we have 
greater access. And with the D-5, we 
will have, for the first time, real hard 
target capability in the SLBM force. 

Mr. McCLURE. First of all, the Sen- 
ator is entitled to his opinion about 
what evidence there is. This Senator 
does not share that opinion, but I re- 
spect the Senator’s right to have a dif- 
ferent opinion about what the techni- 
cal evidence is and what you believe in 
the debate about what the evidence is. 

But there is no dispute outside of 
the accuracy field that the range of 
Soviet SLBM’s is greater, their yield is 
larger, and their numbers are larger: I 
think those are indisputable and un- 
disputed facts. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator from Indiana for his in- 
dulgence for one observation and then 
I promise I will yield. 

Mr. QUAYLE. One short observa- 
tion. 

Mr. BUMPERS. There is no such 
thing as a short observation in the 
U.S. Senate. 

Mr. QUAYLE. That is the problem. 
One short observation. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I thank the very 
generous Senator from Indiana, my 
dear friend, who is being so charitable 
and magnanimous to me. 

I wish to make two points, if I could, 
before the Senator from Idaho leaves 
the floor. First, not even the Penta- 
gon’s publications “Soviet Military 
Power” asserts that the SS-25 is 
MIRV’d. And the Soviets are reported 
to have dismantled more than enough 
silos to comply with the SALT TI re- 
quirement. Second, here is an unclassi- 
fied figure. We have 304 Poseidon mis- 
siles on Poseidon submarines that 
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have 3,040 warheads; 192 Trident-I 
warheads on the Poseidon submarines; 
and we have 144 Trident-I missiles on 
the Trident submarines for a total of 
336 Trident I missiles, not 292 as 
stated before. Those 336 have a total 
of 2,688 warheads. That is a total of 
6,112 warheads that we now have de- 
ployed on our submarine fleet. That is 
opposed to less than 3,000 on the sub- 
marine force of the Soviet Union. 

Finally, here is an unclassified docu- 
ment prepared by the International 
Institute for Strategic Studies in 
London, one of the most respected, 
probably the most respected institute 
for strategic studies in the world. On 
the question of accuracy, here is what 
they said in 1984. And I am not going 
to put all of this in the Recorp, but I 
just want everybody to understand 
that here is one study—and, inciden- 
tally, the CRS has a study that veri- 
fies this also. 

But other than the SSN-18 and 
SSNX-20, the closest CEP—and that is 
the circular error probability, how 
close a missile or warhead would come 
to its target—the closest they can 
come on all their other missiles, 
except the two I just named, is be- 
tween 900 and 2,800 meters. 

I can tell you that you do not have 
to have an awful lot of hardening for a 
silo to survive that. And on the two 
missiles we just talked about, the CEP 
is 600 meters. And we do not have a 
single warhead on a single submarine 
that does not have a CEP of at least 
450 meters or better. 

So the truth of the matter is we not 
only have over twice as many war- 
heads on our 37 submarines as they 
have on their 62, we have an accuracy 
rate that is dramatically better than 
the Soviet Union’s. 

Now, I yield the floor. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a brief comment on that. I 
think the Senator made an excellent 
argument in favor of keeping all our 
Poseidon submarines intact. But I 
would like to now go back to the MX 
missile and the pending business that 
we have. We discussed interim re- 
straints and we might even get a 
change of opinion by the Senator from 
Arkansas concerning the advisability 
of continuing SALT restraints if, as 
the Senator from Arkansas has sug- 
gested, our submarines are that impor- 
tant to us and their accuracy is that 
good. Who knows? Stranger things 
have happened. 

But the amendment that is before 
the Senate right now is the Nunn 
amendment which, in fact, will limit 
the deployment of MX to 12 and cap it 
at 40 in the basing sets. 

I think there are three issues that 
are at dispute here. One is the number 
of missiles, obviously; two, whether we 
have a cap or a pause; and, three, on 
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how many basing sets that we are 
going to have. Those are the issues. 

The one that is really at the heart 
appears to be the cap versus the pause 
or the moratorium. I also think that 
the number of missiles is of critical im- 
portance because if the Senate would 
come in at 12, obviously the House is 
going to go much lower than that, 
even though the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee has come out at 21 and 
we will end up with 5 or 6. So the 
number is important. The real issue is 
on the cap. 

I engaged in an earlier colloquy with 
the Senator from Georgia on the defi- 
nition between cap and pause and 
moratorium. There seemed to be some 
understanding that the two were syn- 
onymous. But, unfortunately, the two 
are not, and particularly the two are 
not in the eyes of the White House 
and in the eyes of our negotiators and 
in the eyes of the world and the way 
that we find the situation today. 

There is no doubt about it that this 
amendment as it stands now, if it 
passes, is the end of MX. It is a killer 
amendment. It is an amendment that, 
as leading opponents of the MX have 
said, is the death knell for MX. It is 
supported by anti-MX lobbyists like 
SANE, Common Cause, and Green 
Peace that have been against. MX 
from day one. 

So there is no doubt about it that 
those that are opposed to MX will be 
voting for the Nunn amendment and 
those that are in favor of MX will be 
voting in opposition to the Nunn 
amendment. 

Mr. HART. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. QUAYLE. I yield for the pur- 
pose of a question. 

Mr. HART. Earlier, the Senator said 
this had become a partisan issue, or 
political issue, I believe is the way he 
said it. I hope the Senator is incorrect. 
There were various accusations last 
night both ways about how we got 
ourselves into this position. 

But I think, if you count the period 
at least since the Senator from Colora- 
do came to the Senate in 1975 through 
1980, there was bipartisan support for 
a successful land-based missile, a sur- 
vivable mobile basing mode. I believe 
that if, in fact, the Nunn amendment 
passes, it will mot be on a partisan 
basis but on a bipartisan basis. 

Would the Senator not agree that 
the issue here is not the MX, but the 
issue is, as the Senator from Georgia 
says, the MX in a vulnerable silo, fixed 
silo basing mode? Is that not the 
issue? 

Mr. QUAYLE. I really do not think 
that is the issue. I think the issue, 
quite frankly, is whether we are going 
to modernize our land-based part of 
our triad. We have been up and down 
the hill on the basing mode. 3 

As I said earlier, believe me, there is 
a lot of blame to pass around on the 
history of this MX. 
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MX’s promotion has not been one of 
the great exercises of intellectual hon- 
esty. It has not been a great exercise 
in military strategy and doctrine on 
how we are going to base this thing, 
but we have come to a point now 
where after all of these years that 
there was an agreement at least to go 
ahead, there is always a disagreement 
on the basing mode. Some want to go 
back 6 or 7 years. Some say, “well, let’s 
forget about the MX. We will just go 
forward to the Midgetman.” But 
nobody ever wants to do what we have 
to do now. So I think that the issue 
before us today—particularly the 
Nunn amendment—is, are we going to 
go forward with the MX? 

Obviously, if we have a pause or a 
moratorium, we will resolve it this 
year and then we will be back in 1987 
discussing what we are going to do. 
Maybe the administration will come 
up with something new. Maybe they 
will not. I do not know what is going 
to be the situation there. But I think 
the issue is the MX missile. I know a 
lot of people have a reservations about 
the basing mode and all of that. But 
pure and simple, it is the MX missile. 
A lot of people have been opposed to 
the MX for a lot of different reasons— 
the basing mode, the missile itself, de- 
stabilizing, first strike, and you name 
it. They have been opposed to it. 

Now this amendment—I do, in fact, 
think if you cannot work out an un- 
derstanding between a pause and a 
moratorium and a cap; if we cannot 
work out whether it is a cap, a pause, 
or a moratorium, then I think it has 
become very much of a political issue, 
and we will see how the votes on that 
go. I imagine that all on that side will 
probably, perhaps, vote to keep the 
cap. The cap, our negotiators tell us, 
absolutely does violent disruption to 
their negotiating. So if we want to get 
out of this political mode that we are 
in right now, I think they might be 
able to get some sort of a consensus or 
agreement on the moratorium, the 
pause, or the cap. 

Mr. HART. Will the Senator yield 
for a further question? 

Mr. QUAYLE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HART. The Senator says the 
issue is the future of the MX. Is it not 
the case that even though many of 
those who are opposed to the Nunn 
amendment and consider themselves 
supporters of the MX have now come 
to the conclusion that we should ap- 
point no more than 50, half what the 
President asked for? Is that not the 
case? 

Mr. QUAYLE. I think under discus- 
sion is what we are going to do with 
the first 50. That is what we will be de- 
bating and concluding today, and then 
the possibility of what we are going to 
do with the next 50. I think we want 
to keep that option open. There are a 
lot of people in this Senate who for a 
number of years have said they 
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wanted to kill the MX. As some have 
said, their time is now arriving. Some 
people have been quoted as saying 
that the Scowcroft Commission has 
been repudiated. We have won, mean- 
ing we that are opposed to the MX, 
and have won the fight. Well, if the 
vote was taken right this very minute, 
I concede that the votes are those that 
oppose the MX missile. That is where 
we are. 

Mr. HART. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. QUAYLE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HART. How does the Senator 
account for the fact that those who 
for the past 3 years more or less with- 
out question supported the MX in 
silos have come to the conclusion that 
we should not have 100 there, whether 
there are 50 or 40? The point of the 
Senator from Colorado is simply that 
this is not a black or white question of 
whether you are for the MX or not. 
There is a deep sense of concern about 
the way this missile should be de- 
ployed. That has always—since April 
1983 and the issuance of the Scowcroft 
Commission report—been the issue. Is 
that not the case? 

Mr. QUAYLE. I do not dispute the 
contention of the Senator from Colo- 
rado that the basing mode has always 
been a debatable issue. We have 
always debated that. We started that 
back in the late 1970's and we have 
gone through race track, through 
MPS, closely based spacing, existing 
silos, and we even talked about putting 
them on a plane. We talked about 
deep underground. As a matter of fact, 
I think someone made the statement 
we might even put them in ware- 
houses for the time being. It was a 
conscientious debate that we had. 
There is no doubt about it. But the 
point now is whether we are going to 
go forward or not. That is the issue be- 
cause I really believe that this amend- 
ment, and those that have been voting 
against MX all along, despite whatever 
misgiving they may have, are going to 
vote for the Nunn amendment that is 
going to kill effectively the MX missile 
program. That is the point. 

Mr. SYMMS. Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. QUAYLE. Let me yield to the 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. SYMMS. The question I propose 
to ask to refresh my memory is this: 
Was not it just a couple of days ago 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado had an amendment on the 
floor to completely do away with the 
MX? Is that correct? 

Mr. QUAYLE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SYMMS. To completely kill the 
program? 

Mr. QUAYLE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HART. The Senator is not cor- 
rect. ’ 
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Mr. QUAYLE. To zero the MX? 

Mr. HART. That is not the Hart 
amendment. 

Mr. QUAYLE. I guess I was not 
here. I thought the Hart amendment 
was for zero authorization in fiscal 
year 1986. 

Mr. HART. Money for procurement 
and deployment was retained in the 
amendment for the MX system. 

Mr. QUAYLE. We will have to go 
back and read that debate a little 
more closely. I was somewhat under 
the impression, and I thought I fol- 
lowed it reasonably close, that it was 
for canceling the MX program at this 
particular junction. 

Mr. HART. That is not what the 
amendment was. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, as I 
said, what we have here right now 
before us is that either we are going to 
go ahead with the modernization of 
our triad or we are not. Either we are 
going to allow this MX missile to go 
forward or we are not. The Nunn 
amendment clearly says that we are 
simply not going forward, that we are 
going to place a cap on it; that it is an 
amendment that those who have been 
opposed to the MX have hailed all 
along as a victory. They see victory in 
sight. They are about and saying that 
they are about ready to claim victory. 
Through all of these years they have 
been fighting to kill the MX. But I 
think it is important before we kill the 
MX, Mr. President, that we see what 
we have done as compared to the 
Soviet Union, particularly with our 
land-based system over the last decade 
that we have been debating the MX 
missile. Unfortunately, it seems that 
the Soviets have made tremendous 
movement and progress. They have a 
number of new ICBM’s based on land. 
Let me read what they have been 
doing since the mid-1970’s. They have 
the SS-16, the SS-17 Mod. 1, SS-17 
Mod. 2, SS-17 Mod. 3, SS-18 Mod. 1, 
SS-18 Mod. 2, SS-18 Mod. 3, SS-18 
Mod. 4, SS-19 Mod. 1, SS-19 Mod. 2, 
SS-19 Mod. 3, and what have we done? 
We have talked about the MX. It is 
now going to be put out there and per- 
haps be deployed. We might even get 
40 MX’s Mod. 1. We might. That is 
what we have signed off on. We might 
get 40 with this amendment. That is 
all we get. Now, the question is: What 
are we going to get after that? Let us 
see what the Soviets are doing for the 
next 5 years. They have the SS-24, the 
SS-25, they are working on the SS-26, 
and the SS-27. The 25 is that new 
mobile missile that can be MIRV’d. 
We do not know whether it is going to 
be a single warhead or have three war- 
heads. So what do we have as a follow- 
on to our MX? We have the Midget- 
man. We are going to be for the Midg- 
etman. We are going to go down, and 
the Soviets have been developing large 
land-based systems all capable of 
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being MIRV’d. We are going to have a 
Midgetman. 

We are going to move on to the 
Midgetman without even thinking it 
through. We say that the Midgetman 
is only going to be 30,000 pounds. We 
say it will be so big. We say it will have 
one warhead. We are talking about 
how we are going to be able to get 
some kind of accuracy for that par- 
ticular warhead with a purely inertial 
guidance system and stay within the 
weight limit. We still do not yet know 
how this might be done. We do not 
know how hard we must and can make 
the mobile launchers. We do not know 
about the command and control for 
such mobile units, 

Then as the Senator from Wyoming 
last night pointed out rather eloquent- 
ly, where are we going to put these 
things once we build them? Are we 
going to put them in Connecticut, New 
York, Texas, Indiana? Where are we 
going to put them? We are going to 
have a lot of them, evidently. Then we 
have to think about the kind of arms 
control. Are we going to build a thou- 
sand of them—build a thousand Midg- 
etmans at $70 billion? I think I know 
this Congress a little bit better than 
that—$70 billion? No. Do you know 
what is going to happen, Senator? 
When the Midgetman finally gets 
here, there is going to be something 
else that we ought to be for. We 
cannot be for what is today. We have 
to be for what is tomorrow—be for to- 
morrow and promise tomorrow be- 
cause tomorrow never comes. But we 
have a little new twist in this debate. 
Usually it is always for tomorrow, a 
promise on down the road, but this 
debate is saying we would like to go 
back, and we would like to the 200 race 
track based MX we said we wanted in 
1979. 

But even in 1979 we said it needed 
more study and so we looked forward 
to tomorrow. We have tomorrow, and 
we have yesterday, but what about 
today? We never seem to want to do 
anything today. 

Well, today is going to tell the story. 
Either we are going to go forward with 
the MX or we are going to kill it. This 
amendment that is being offered in 
fact does kill it. 

When I say that the issue has 
become politicized, I think it has, un- 
fortunately, become politicized. If we 
cannot reach an agreement on a bipar- 
tisan basis on the difference between a 
cap and a moratorium, then we have a 
lot of problems ahead, and I mean a 
lot of problems. Not just in the 
Senate, but there will be a lot of prob- 
lems in this country if we cannot sit 
down and agree upon that. Particular- 
ly, when our negotiators and our 
President say that that is a very im- 
portant issue. 

I think it is interesting that we get 
up and say, “Well, they can go ahead 
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and say that, but that is not what the 
amendment means.” 

You can make all sorts of different 
interpretations as to what the amend- 
ment means. I think that capping it 
the way it presently stands kills the 
MX and so say the opponents of MX. 
Those who have opposed MX all along 
urge voting for a cap. 

Therein lies the state of affairs of 
where we are today. 

I hope we can work it out. I really 
do. But if we cannot, then the Nation 
is going to know, people are going to 
know, who killed MX. People are 
going to know who have weakened us 
at the bargaining table, who have said 
no again. 

It is going to hurt the President, no 
doubt about that, but there are some, 
I am sure, who do not mind hurting 
the President. This is a political arena 
that we are in. 

I think it is most unfortunate that 
we cannot work this thing out and 
that we really do politicize for the first 
time a strategic weapons system that 
the President of the United States 
says he vitally needs. That would be 
an unfortunate predicament for the 
Senate and for the Nation. 

As I said, we can go back and find a 
lot of excuses. We can pass around a 
lot of blame on this issue. But we are 
faced with what we are going to do 
today. I hope the final count will vote 
down the Nunn amendment and we 
can work out an agreement that will 
be satisfactory to all parties. 

Several Senators addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I would 
like to briefly go through and talk 
about MX and try to think through 
what the logic of those who support 
the Nunn amendment and those who 
oppose MX really is. 

First of all, we really started the MX 
program 10 years ago. Ten years ago 
we recognized that the Titan II was 
getting old, that it had to be replaced, 
that we had depended on the triad to 
keep the peace in the whole nuclear 
era, and it had been successful. So we 
moved toward developing a new mis- 
sile as a replacement missile. 

Mr. President, I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Texas be permitted to yield to 
me and that when he resumes, it not 
be considered a second speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALLOP. I thank the Senator 
from Texas for his courtesy. 

Mr. President, I particularly compli- 
ment the Senator from Indiana on a 
rather lucid explanation. He believes 
that there is still time to divert this 
from being a partisan issue. I do not. I 
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believe that the Democrats who have 
been trying to deprive the American 
people of the MX are close to success. 
I believe their chief spokesman in the 
Senate, the Senator from Georgia, is 
proposing what is, in fact, a killer 
amendment. 

I sit here almost in stupefaction at 
the comments of the Senator from 
Colorado that he is not against the 
MX, that he is willing to spend a bil- 
lion on MX but that he does not want 
procurement and he does not want de- 
ployment. That perhaps is one of the 
Senator’s new ideas, to pay and get 
nothing for it. 

The support that existed for MX 
prior to 1979, of which the Senator 
from Colorado spoke, was support of 
something abstract. The question of 
money for production did not arise. 

Let me tell you when the opposition 
began. It began the day that some- 
body proposed something definite, and 
it has existed ever since. 

If, in fact, the Senator from Georgia 
was not trying to kill the MX, as he 
Says, would, he not, I ask, propose 
some alternative mode of deployment 
he would support? Why does he not do 
that? Hence, he cannot say convinc- 
ingly, “I am not trying to kill it; I just 
do not want it deployed in any more 
vulnerable basing modes.” That, to 
me, is a definite no, thinly camou- 
flaged with the possible yes, that 
maybe we will examine SDI. Maybe in 
the future we should say yes to some- 
thing. 

As the Senator from Indiana points 
out, that tomorrow may come and 
maybe it will not. Such exercises in 
technological navel gazing ought to 
drive the American people nuts. I’m 
sure it delights the Soviet Union. 

How can we but conclude that Sena- 
tor Nunn and his followers want MX 
dead, when they put no proposal on 
the table to substitute for what they 
claim to dislike? 

Last night I mentioned the irrele- 
vance of this number 40. Forty mis- 
siles do not even fit evenly into F.E. 
Warren Air Force Base’s command- 
control system. 

The Senator’s argument that he op- 
poses MX because it is too vulnerable 
is an irrelevant argument. It is a chi- 
mera. 

“No, we are not trying to kill MX. 
We just do not want the vulnerabil- 
ity.” So argues the Senator from Geor- 
gia. But is anybody going to tell the 
Senator from Wyoming that the Min- 
uteman III silos stocked with Minute- 
man III missiles are not as much tar- 
gets for the Soviet Union as MX silos 
stocked with MX’s? Minuteman III’s 
are today the most sophisticated mis- 
siles in our arsenal, and they are vul- 
nerable. Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia want to scrap Minuteman III be- 
cause of its vulnerability? 

If the Senator is worried about vul- 
nerability why did he play a leading 
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role in reducing the funds for SDI? 
Where is his proposal to improve this 
country’s security? 

The American people looking on us 
here must laugh at the idiocy of an ar- 
gument that will not address the stra- 
tegic defensive needs of the country, 
but dribbles in numbers, babbles in 
the past, and pushes off today’s prob- 
lems into the future. 

But today’s problems are here today. 

The Soviet Union now has more 
than two counterforce warheads for 
every strategic hard target in the 
United States—6,000 counterforce war- 
heads for less than 2,000 American 
targets but there are about 7,000 stra- 
tegic hard targets in the Soviet Union, 
among which at least are 2,500 strate- 
gic nuclear delivery vehicles prepared 
to be shot at the United States. 

And we courageously propose to put 
down 40 MX’s, which is the only hard- 
target capability the United States 
has, to launch 400 warheads against 
these 7,000 things. Counterforce is 
meaningful only to the extent you 
have enough to counter the forces 
that you must counter. But we are 
now talking about having 400 of these 
things to take on 2,500 strategic nucle- 
ar vehicles, and 7,000 targets overall. 
Please tell me what sense that makes. 

MX is the only American missile 
that, if it were used, would protect the 
American people. This amendment 
proposes to take it away. The excuses 
are many, but the truth of the matter 
is that at the conclusion of that, you 
will not be safe people. This country 
will have no capability to conduct 
counterforce. 

If the amendment were truly honest, 
it would say, do not cap MX at 40; 
eliminate it, because 40, or 50 are not 
really much more strategically signifi- 
cant than zero. The amendment of the 
Senator from Colorado is much more 
honest than is this. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. WALLOP. I shall be happy to 
without losing my right to the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The Senator may 
know that I voted for 3 percent real 
growth in defense right here, on the 
Senate floor, not too many days ago. I 
did so because I feared we are not 
going to have the money to pay for 
MX, B-1, D-5, ATB, and all these 
other weapons systems that are 
coming along. We are talking about 
MX now, but we should recognize this 
system has a relationship to all these 
other systems. 

Does the Senator agree with me that 
it is going to be exceedingly hard to 
pay for all these weapons systems, 
with no real growth in the defense 
budget? 

Mr. WALLOP. This Senator totally 
agrees, but that is irrelevant to this ar- 
gument, because this is a cap. This is a 
cap that stops it forever. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON. The Senator from 
Georgia says that this saves $3 billion 
over a period of 3 years. Is the Senator 
from Wyoming prepared to say that is 
not correct? 

Mr. WALLOP. The Senator from 
Georgia does not make that argument 
as a reason for this amendment. He 
does not argue that the money saved 
would be put into SDI to protect Min- 
uteman III. This is a cap on MX as in 
fact, there has been a de facto cap on 
the B-1 bomber. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The point is that 
if we have a no-growth defense budget, 
we must save somewhere. After this 
Senator votes for 3 percent real 
growth, the President of the United 
States then comes in and says, “No, we 
really do not need 3 percent real 
growth, no growth is OK.” So a zero 
growth defense budget is then adopt- 
ed. 

My question to the Senator is, does 
he really think we can fund all these 
weapons systems that I support—ATB 
and D-5 especially—with no real 
growth in that defense budget? 

Mr. WALLOP. The Senator from 
Wyoming does not believe that. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WALLOP. I shall be happy to 
yield for a question. 

Mr. GRAMM. I think there are sev- 
eral real points that are reasonable 
and have to be looked at here. First, 
this is a zero real growth budget with 
the funding for MX, so we are not 
talking about complying with the 
budget here, we are talking about kill- 
ing a weapons system. 

No. 2, we are talking about $50 mil- 
lion in this authorization bill. I could 
easily show the. Senator weapons sys- 
tems that are in this authorization 
bill, 30 times as many in terms of dol- 
lars, that no one in the U.S. Senate 
could argue are more critical to na- 
tional defense than the ability to kill 
hard targets, which the MX will do. 
There is no way that a person can 
make the argument to kill MX on eco- 
nomic grounds: No. 1, relative to the 
total budget that we are talking about, 
a relatively small amount of money; 
No. 2, we are within that budget with 
a zero real growth rate here; No. 3, we 
have more expenditures in this budget 
on captor mines and M-1 tanks that 
the Navy and the Army did not ask for 
than we are saving by eliminating MX. 

So, someone may argue to kill MX 
for political reasons, for strategic rea- 
sons, but one cannot make that argu- 
ment on economic grounds. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. WALLOP. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. President, if as our friends argue 
this amendment is not to kill MX but 
rather for the $3 billion to be saved, 
how is it, then, that this amendment 
would cause the unit cost of the mis- 
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sile to rise. This rise will become to- 
morrow’s argument against MX be- 
cause it will then cost too much money 
as a result of the money saved by this 
amendment. So do not bring in that 
issue, it is not relevant to this. What is 
relevant to this is the strategic securi- 
ty of the United States. If you cannot 
kill hard targets, friends, forget about 
Presidential Directive 59. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Will the Senator 
yield for another question? 

Mr. WALLOP. I yield for one more 
question. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. How can you kill 
hard targets unless you launch first? 
Would the Senator deal with the ques- 
tion of use them or lose them? I have 
heard it said and I believe that you 
have to launch first with the MX or 
you lose it, because it is vulnerable. It 
is in the window of vulnerability. Will 
the Senator from Wyoming deal with 
that issue? 

Mr. WALLOP. The Senator will be 
happy to. If we were to follow that ar- 
gument, we should just all roll over 
and play dead. Because our present 
ICBMs, which we hope to replace, are 
just as vulnerable as MX because they 
are in the same place. MX and Min- 
uteman are just as vulnerable. But 
MX is better because it makes enemy 
missiles vulnerable, while Minutman 
does not. 

Nevertheless is the Senator suppos- 
ing for 1 minute the Soviets are going 
to say, “Oh, the hell with it, those are 
on the Minuteman, we are not going 
to bother with those”? Or that they 
will say “Those are only 40 MX’s. We 
won’t bother them because they are so 
few.” No. They will shoot. 

The answer is that the fewer you 
have, the less likely is it that any will 
survive. Right now that is the meat 
and potatoes of this argument. 

With this amendment, you are drop- 
ping the concept of striking hard tar- 
gets and therefore of protecting Amer- 
icans against Soviet missiles. In fact, 
you are dropping the concept of hard 
targeting with the 100. The Senator 
from Georgia last night, with the en- 
thusiastic embrace of the Senator 
from Florida and the Senator from 
Colorado, said, “Let us go back to 
200.” I said “Propose it.” 

I say again today, “Propose it.” 

If the Senator from Georgia is after 
the increased capability of this coun- 
try, then let him propose a plan for 
building 200 MX’s instead of propos- 
ing a plan to cap MX at 40. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Will the Senator 
yield at that point? 

Mr. WALLOP. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Is not the Trident 
II or the so-called D-5 missile equally 
accurate? I think it is printed in all 
the declassified documents as being as 
equally accurate as the MX. Is that 
not only a good answer to the hard 
target kill question—— 

Mr. WALLOP. No. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON. But an invulnera- 
ble answer? 

Mr. WALLOP. No, it is not, Mr. 
President, for one reason: The D-5 has 
a command control problem that has 
not been whipped. So, at this moment, 
it is not a counterforce capability. 
Maybe it is going to be, but I do not 
have confidence, the way this Con- 
gress works, that we will see it 
through, either, because I hear little 
dribblings in the back room that this 
might be also destabilizing. 

Why do not the supporters of this 
amendment find destabilizing those 
Soviet SS-24’s and 25’s coming along? 
Is it not destabilizing that the Soviets 
are in violation of the overall missile 
ceiling and of so many other provi- 
sions? It seems the backers of this 
amendment find none of those things 
is destabilizing, but they find destabi- 
lizing whatever we contemplate here 
on the threshold of decision. 

It is lovely for us to embrace weap- 
ons abstractly. I dare say there are 
dozens of people in here opposed to 
MX who say to the public, “Gosh, it is 
just the vulnerability. If I could only 
get over that, I would vote for it ina 
minute just fine.” But do any of them 
propose that we make MX rail-mobile 
and defend it with the equivalent of 
the SA-12? Is that a proposal? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. If the Senator is 
correct, I would be just as—— 

Mr. WALLOP. Why is not the Sena- 
tor from Georgia, the great Democrat- 
ic military strategist, proposing such a 
thing? 

He is not proposing such a thing. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Does the Senator 
mean putting MX on railroads? 

Mr. WALLOP. Yes, that or any simi- 
lar arrangement. Mr. President last 
night he said he wanted MX to be 
mobile. But he said it. He did not pro- 
pose it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. WALLOP. The Senator should 
recognize the Senator from Wyoming 
has the floor and wants to answer one 
of the questions of the Senator before 
he gets into the second one. 

When that idea came down last 
night, the Senator from Georgia ap- 
proved of it. But it did not materialize 
this morning, did it? This is the crowd 
whose solution to our strategic prob- 
lems is to cap MX and not to propose 
anything, and then say it is all the 
White House’s fault. If this amend- 
ment passes and as a consequence the 
White House calls MX dead, it is dead 
because the White House killed it. But 
what other conclusion can any reason- 
able person reach? Every time there is 
a concrete proposal to build MX or 
any strategic weapon, they oppose it. 
Now they embrace Midgetman. 

Perhaps 1,000 of them. But 1,000 of 
them amounts to only 100 MX’s. We 
have to build twice that number. Are 
they willing now to commit to paying 
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the cost including a guidance system 
that is a large percentage of the cost 
of the MX missile being attached to 
each one of these 1,000? Have they 
committed to putting it somewhere? 

Oh, no, this is an abstraction—em- 
braceable now because its reality is to- 
morrow. Right now our purpose is to 
kill MX, and support of Midgetman in 
principle is necessary because we have 
to be able to be shown to be prode- 
fense as we kill MX. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Will the Senator 
yield at that point? 

Mr. McCLURE. The Senator will 
yield for a question without losing his 
right to the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I apologize for 
asking these questions, but it is the 
only way I can make a point. My 
friends on the other side of the aisle 
are doing a tag team this morning, 
passing the floor around, but I do ap- 
preciate the Senator yielding for a 
question. 

Mr. WALLOP. It was a similar sense 
for this side yesterday. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Well, in any event, 
let me just say the MX has not always 
been in a situation where it has been 
opposed on this side of the aisle. 
Indeed, the Senator from Louisiana— 
and I think probably the majority of 
us on this side of the aisle—did sup- 
port the MX when it had a specific de- 
ployment mode; that is, the race track. 
While it was expensive, while there 
may have been some EPA objection to 
some aspects, the MX was not. always 
opposed just because it did not have a 
specific deployment mode. When there 
was a specific mode, MX was support- 
ed. Now, to me—— 

Mr. WALLOP. There was at that 
time no procurement money involved, 
and that is the abstraction of which I 
speak. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. But I believe the 
Senator is wrong when he says that it 
is just because of the deployment 
money that we oppose MX. The de- 
ployment mode, the so-called window 
of vulnerability, is not simply a detail. 
It goes to the very essence of that mis- 
sile. 

Mr. WALLOP. It does, and there is 
not one proposal emanating from that 
side as to what to do about it except 
cap it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I think we should 
not do it at all. I think 40 missiles is a 
great mistake. I think this is an obso- 
lete missile without a deployment 
mode. 

Mr. WALLOP. Well, but then we 
come to SDI. Everybody is for that be- 
cause it is tomorrow. My criticism of 
the SDI office and the administration 
is that they have turned SDI into a 
means for pushing off decisions onto 
some other President and some other 
Congress when there are sound defen- 
sive things we can do now. Sometimes 
I'm asked, “Well, how do you know 
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that?” I know it because we could do 
ballistic missile defense in 1969. We 
knew how to do it then. That is why 
the Soviets demanded an ABM treaty. 
Subsequently, we decided not to pro- 
tect Washington and our missile field. 
Moreover, to show our good faith, we 
dismantled the air defenses of the 
country. 

Mr. BOREN. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALLOP. I would be happy to 
yield for a question. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. 
claiming my time—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming has the floor. 

Mr. GRAMM. Parliamentary in- 
quiry, Mr. President. I yielded to the 
Senator. The Senator asked unani- 
mous consent that my recognition, a 
recognition that I still held, not count 
against a future recognition, but I did 
not yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. The Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. GRAMM. Reclaiming my time, 
Mr. President, I yielded to the gentle- 
man to speak. I am eager to have the 
opportunity to burst forth with en- 
lightening argument to melt the 
hearts of the opposition. I will be 
happy to yield to our Democratic col- 
leagues when I have an opportunity to 
speak myself. But I would like to insist 
that the gentleman from Wyoming 
complete his statement so that I 
might have the opportunity, since I 
am in control of the time, to speak. 

Mr. BOREN. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALLOP. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Point of order, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming has the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Point of order, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. WALLOP. I would say to my col- 
leagues I have heard the reflection of 
my colleague who has the floor. I had 
in fact—and I am sorry—thought that 
he had yielded to me and that that sit- 
uation was in fact different than it is. 
But since the Chair has ruled that it is 
the way the Senator from Texas has 
stated it, I have no choice but to abide 
by his wishes. 

So let me go on and say that should 
the Nunn amendment pass—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Point of order, Mr. 
President. Can the Senator state his 
point of order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state his point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. If the Chair will 
check the Recorp, there was no unani- 
mous-consent to allow the sequential 
recognition of the two Senators. There 
was, rather, a yielding of the floor by 
the Senator from Texas to the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming, whereupon the 
Senator from Wyoming asked for 
unanimous consent that it not be 
counted as two recognitions in the 
same morning. Am I not correct? 


President, 


re- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming is recognized. 

Mr. WALLOP. The Senator from 
Wyoming has hit the floor three dif- 
ferent ways in 2 minutes. The Senator 
thanks the Chair. 

Let me suggest to the Senate—I will 
not be much longer—that if this 
amendment passes, Senator Nunn and 
Senator Hart will have undone really 
and truly the only praiseworthy thing 
President Carter ever did in the field 
of defense, and that is Presidential Di- 
rective 59. For those who do not recall 
what that is, it reoriented our nuclear 
targeting away from Soviet civilians 
and toward Soviet missile silos, away 
from deterrence through the threat, 
the immoral threat of senseless de- 
struction upon civilian population, and 
toward a sensible effort to protect our- 
selves by targeting our missiles against 
their missile silos. But PD-59 required, 
as Secretary Harold Brown said at 
that time, “At least two counterforce 
warheads on each Soviet silo.” That 
required the MX missile. But with 
only 40, that approach to targeting 
will now be impossible. It is in fact im- 
possible with 100 MX’s. So what hap- 
pens without substantial numbers of 
counterforce warheads? 

The only logical irrationality is to go 
back to targeting civilians. Our cur- 
rent missiles can’t break their silos. 
Our intelligence can’t find their 
mobile missiles. So what are we going 
to shoot at? Instead of war machines 
fighting war machines, our deterrent 
is now going to be the annihilation of 
civilian populations. Is that what that 
side of the aisle wants? Is that what 
opponents of MX want? That is what 
is at issue here—not dollars but an ap- 
proach to strategy—shall we do coun- 
terforce, or MAD? There really is 
something terribly wrong because our 
argument waxes around 21 missiles, 40 
missiles—numbers. Nobody talks about 
what they are supposed to do, what 
they can do. 

What happens to our strategic 
thinking when we are deprived of 
counterforce weapons? Just because 
Congress can abstract the question 
away does not mean that our military 
planners can..They have to make the 
best out of what we have done, as dif- 
ficult as that may be. 

So, in fact, while the other side fan- 
cies a pro-defense, yet humanitarian, 
image, their disregard for America’s 
counterforce needs, has achieved less 
defense and a turn back toward 
slaughtering innocents. It is not credi- 
ble to claim that you fought for MX 
but to say that you are against every 
basing mode. That will not do it. It is 
disingenuous. Yours are transparent 
excuses for flowing to unilateral disar- 
mament, which appears to be becom- 
ing the mainstream concept of the op- 
position party. 
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What about the rest of the actions 
in the U.S. Congress? What are we 
doing? Among other things, we appear 
to have kept the B-1 at 100. We may 
be going to cap the MX at 40. 

The well-advertised Stealth bomber 
will not come along until the 1990’s, 
and at that time, new votes will be re- 
quired by Members beguiled by even 
newer promises for tomorrow. 

However, the bottom line, Ameri- 
cans, is this: We are cutting, we are 
cutting, we are cutting the defenses of 
the American people, and are building 
nothing. I wonder if that is what the 
American people are telling us at 
home. I wonder if that, in fact, is what 
they are being told at home by those 
who cut this. 

No. The antidefense Senators claim 
heroically, “I am not for $700 toilet 
seats.” Heck, neither am I. I am for 
things that can kill the missiles that 
can kill Americans. I am for defending 
our country. I am for protecting our 
people. Why aren’t you? Why does the 
other side duck that argument? Why 
is it that the strategic argument seems 
irrelevant to them? Dollars the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana talks. Vulnerability 
the Senator from Georgia talks. But 
neither proposes what to do for the 
protection of Americans. 

Now we see them in the process of 
covering themselves with a kind of 
glory that they have taken upon 
themselves on the MX by turning the 
SDI into a research program that lasts 
beyond this century. 

The problem is that there are real 
missiles facing us. The SS-18, which is 
the MX’s counterpart, was ready 10 
years ahead of MX, largely because of 
the way we do business in Congress, 
and that is dealing in abstractions and 
refusing to come to grips with the 
business before us on any given day. 

These Soviet rocket forces are real. 
Their ability to carry out disarming 
strikes is increasing faster than our 
ability to keep track of them. Because 
their missile force is now shifting to 
mobile deployment and because we 
have no idea how many missiles they 
turn out, we fool ourselves when we 
talk as if we knew the dimension of 
the threat we face. 

We know that they have now at 
least 6,000 counterforce warheads, and 
this amendment limits us to 400. So let 
us say to our constituents: “We are 
going to give you 400 to protect Ameri- 
cans against 6,000 Soviet counterforce 
warheads. Please thank us. Please tell 
us how courageous that act was; and I 
am sure you feel safer.” 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WALLOP. I yield. 

Mr. SYMMS. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

I compliment the Senator for his in- 
sight and the obvious hours he has 
spent in mastering this very important 
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subject. This Senator had the opportu- 
nity to spend 8 years in the other body 
before coming to the Senate, and I 
have been here about 4% years. 

The question I ask my colleagues is 
this: Can he ever remember, in his 
time in Congress—and I believe the 
Senator from Wyoming came to Con- 
gress 2 years after I did—can the Sena- 
tor ever remember a time since we 
have been in Congress when national 
security issues have been so politicized 
for partisan reasons like this? I might 
say that they have been politicized by 
the minority in the Senate, so that we 
have practically every person on the 
other side of the aisle voting to kill 
major weapons systems—not all of 
them but most of them—that are es- 
sential to the security of this country. 

I find that very much a concern to 
me. I do not like to see this partisan- 
ship on national security issues like 
this. We are all Americans, and while 
we can do something for our party, we 
have to do something for our country, 
and that goes for Democrats and Re- 
publicans. But I do not believe we can 
do the Nation’s business in this Cham- 
ber and have allowed the partisaniza- 
tion of these issues, which are so vital, 
which deal with the very survival of 
the free world—not just us, but the 
entire free world—if we are going to 
allow partisanship to intervene in the 
judgment of the distinguished Sena- 
tors in this body. 

I ask the Senator from Wyoming if 
he can remember an issue such as this 
ever being so blatantly partisan. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALLOP. I should like to 
answer the question. I do not intend to 
hold the floor much longer. 

The answer is “No.” The opportuni- 
ty still is there for it not to be parti- 
san. I do not have hope, from what I 
see, that that opportunity is going to 
be seized. 

If we pass this amendment, we will 
be doing nothing except saying no. 
But instead of a definite no to MX 
with a possible yes to an SDI in the 
21st century, we need a no, if that.is 
the will of the Senate, to one formal 
MX basing, with a definite yes on an 
alternative proposal for MX basing 
and a real commitment to building 
strategic defensive weapons now. That 
opening is there. I see no signs that it 
is going to be seized, in which case we 
drop, sadly, into the realm of partisan- 
ship. 

The Senator from Oklahoma had 
asked me to yield for a question. 

Mr. BOREN. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

In listening to the comments about 
partisanship, I am deeply disturbed. 
The Senator from Idaho and I share 
the concern about partisanship. I have 
to say, in all candor, that I see this 
partisanship on both sides. 
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The Senator from Wyoming knows 
that I joined him and the Senator 
from California and others in urging 
that we go forward at higher levels on 
the SDI than even reported by the 
Armed Services Committee. 

In the discussion of the MX, I say to 
my colleague from Wyoming, some of 
us have grave misgivings about the 
MX with its basing mode. I am very 
concerned about that. Also, it has been 
pointed out that we have only so many 
dollars. I do not want to see us over- 
commit too much of our defense dol- 
lars to a system that I do not think is 
cost-effective. I would rather see us 
leave the door open, and that is why I 
support the Nunn amendment. 

I happened to be one of the 10 
Democrats who provided a margin of 
victory for the President when he ap- 
pealed to us, on a bipartisan basis, the 
first day of the Geneva talks, when he 
had to come forward with a strong 
statement. On the Central American 
question and others, I have tried to 
support the President, the Command- 
er in Chief, but I do so within the 
bounds of my own misgivings about 
the cost-effectiveness of the MX. 

A lot has been said about the Sena- 
tor from Georgia. I say to the Senator 
from Wyoming that I do not believe 
there would be one MX missile, not 
one, being produced or deployed right 
now, had it not been for the bipartisan 
attitude in the past of the Senator 
from Georgia. We would not have one, 
not one. 

Mr. WALLOP. I point out to the 
Senator that we do not; and that if 
this amendment is adopted, I do not 
think we will have one. 

Mr. BOREN. I do not understand 
the reasoning of the Senator from Wy- 
oming on that, because this amend- 
ment does not call for a closing of the 
production line. 

Mr. WALLOP. It does not, but I tell 
my friend that by capping deployment 
it makes production irrelevant, and it 
raises the cost of each unit produced. 
If the Senator is making the assertion 
I think he is making about the cost-ef- 
fectiveness of it, he has added to the 
problems, not diminished them. 

Mr. BOREN. I say to my friend from 
Wyoming I think the important thing 
is that we send a message to the Pen- 
tagon because some of us time and 
time again, when we come back and 
support some of these programs with 
misgivings, have been saying you just 
cannot keep going to the well over and 
over again, playing the Geneva chord, 
on things we do not believe in. 

The Senator from Wyoming and I 
are in agreement on the SDI. 

Let me make this point. I hope the 
Senator from Wyoming is not saying 
everyone on this side of the aisle is not 
for weapons systems, because I know 
the negotiations are still going for- 
ward with the Senator from Georgia. I 
hope we would not poison the atmos- 
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phere out here on the floor of the 
Senate by saying that everyone on this 
side of the aisle is not for weapons sys- 
tems. 

I fully supported SDI. As I say, I 
think we would have ended the MX 
missile 2 or 3 years ago, had it not 
been for people like the Senator from 
Georgia whose credentials I find on 
defense matters are as good as anyone 
in the Senate. 

I do not see any purpose served on 
partisan attacks on the Senator from 
Georgia and others when he has in 
good faith been talking with the Presi- 
dent of the United States and others. 

I think the most important thing for 
us and I ask my colleague from Wyo- 
ming—— 

Mr. WALLOP. I left that door open, 
and I just did. Instead of a definite no 
on something concrete with a possible 
yes on an abstraction, let us come to 
agreement as to what things we can 
build now. 

That is why my argument with the 
Senator from Georgia has not been 
wasted. The point is to counter 
weapon systems arrayed against the 
American people, everything else is 
eyewash. But this amendment does 
not give us anything. We can toss out, 
in this Senator’s opinion, the little 
plum called “it does not block us from 
doing Midgetman,” because, in the 
spirit of this amendment we will not 
build Midgetman. Midgetman is more 
expensive. If you are having a hard 
time deploying MX in a State like Wy- 
oming, which is reasonably agreeable 
to it, Will you face the difficulty of 
spreading Midgetman around the 
country. No one is proposing we 
defend MX, though it is vulnerable, 
and we can defend it. Will you defend 
Midgetman? If you do not build anti- 
missile weapons today, why should 
anyone believe you would build them 
tomorrow? 

Mr. BOREN. I say to my colleague I 
do understand my colleague to say, be- 
cause I think it is so important in the 
terms of the way we present ourselves 
to the rest of the world, we could come 
to a bipartisan concession on one that 
ean survive, if we do not do something 
adverse tomorrow. That is why I hope 
he will join me in saying, even as im- 
portant a decision on weapons system, 
getting a bipartisan consensus not 
only today and tomorrow but to in- 
clude the SDI and other things. We 
can, regardless of what party is in the 
White House, present a common front 
to the rest of the world for the next 
decade or so. 

Mr. WALLOP. I say to my friend I 
have the greatest respect for him, as 
the Senator knows. I hold him in high 
affection. 

But I have seen time and again, bi- 
partisan consensus for doing nothing. 
The difficult job is to achieve a bipar- 
tisan consensus for accomplishing 
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something. This amendment seeks a 
Sp a consensus for doing noth- 
ng. 

I am suggesting that if we want to 
do something for the American people 
as bipartisan soldiers in behalf of their 
interest on the floor of the Senate, 
that we do not stop it with a cap, but 
rather that we propose an alternative, 
seek that consensus, get someplace in 
a line where we will say yes we are 
going to fill it in. I appreciate what 
Senator Boren did on MX early this 
year and I know the President did. 
The Senator spoke on MX before the 
people went to Geneva. But Geneva is 
not over. Geneva has not started. 
They sat there for 6 weeks and got no- 
where. 

More important, Geneva is not the 
problem. The defense of the American 
people is the problem. 

Yes, I fought the President and even 
more the Scowcroft commission for 
commissioning and writing an idiotic 
report on the strategic predicament of 
the United States which treated weap- 
ons primarily as bargaining chips. Oh, 
what a dumb thing that is. Weapons 
are either useful for protecting one’s 
people, or they are useless. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WALLOP. I yield. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I 
share with my friend from Oklahoma 
the deep concern about some of the 
statements made about bipartisanship. 
I do not think the Senator from Texas 
can be called a dove when it comes to 


the military defenses of this country. I 
think I voted every time for the MX. 
Last night I voted for development 
and production of binary chemicals. I 
voted for Central America. 

That has been bipartisanship, non- 


partisanship, trying to do what I 
thought was right for the defenses of 
our country. 

Now it seems all of a sudden that if I 
think in my best judgment that this 
particular missile system should have 
a cap on it, then I am partisan. I do 
not buy that. 

There is an honest difference in 
opinion here as to what should be 
done. 

Where did the number 40 come 
from? That was not a number that was 
just grabbed out of the air. 

What was the number that Presi- 
dent Reagan suggested in 1981 when 
he proposed 40? I am asking the Sena- 
tor that. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, who 
has the floor? 

Mr. BENTSEN. I am asking the 
question. Where did that corne from? 
Was not that the number that in 1981 
the President said we should place in 
silos until we found an acceptable 
mode for basing? 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I 
would answer him by saying yes, if we 
are going to put our faith on a report 
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that is 3 years old. Yes, I agree with 
the Senator. It was not picked out of 
the sky; it was picked out of the past. 

This number 40 will not fill a missile 
wing today. 

That was an interim concept while 
they were thinking out what was the 
best command and control capability. 
It turned out to be 50. The goal is still 
100. I point out again that the Senator 
from Georgia last night said, and the 
Senator from Colorado and the Sena- 
tor from Florida embraced that, what 
we need is 200. 

So propose them. That is what I am 
saying. I am not accusing the Senator 
from Texas of being a partisan in de- 
fense matters, but this has become a 
partisan symbol. The arguments have 
been revolving around symbolism, not 
strategic needs. 

If I cannot persuade the Senator to 
my side on the basis of strategic need, 
of course the Senator should vote for 
the cap. But the debate waged here on 
the floor has not been about strategic 
needs. I have been trying to turn it in 
that direction and no one has coun- 
tered the argument for 200 MX’s on 
the basis of strategic need. They have 
countered with reference to every- 
thing except what we need these 
weapons to actually do. So I am saying 
to my deep regret that I see partisan- 
ship and the symbol of it and beg this 
Senate, Democrats and Republicans, 
those for it and against the amend- 
ment, to be sensible, and talk about 
what this weapon can do. If the weap- 
on’s vulnerability worries the Senator, 
and it worries me, propose a way of 
dealing with the vulnerability. Do not 
just use vulnerability as an excuse for 
stopping it, because the weapon is 
needed in order to prevent Soviet war- 
heads from landing on our soil. In- 
stead the argument has been out of 
Alice in Wonderland. Today the MX is 
the only thing we have that can shoot 
at things that shoot at the American 
people, it is the only thing that can do 
this mission, and we are talking about 
ending it. 

That is my regret. 

I know the Senator from Texas is no 
dove. I have joined with him in a 
number of things and worked with 
him in the Intelligence Committee, 
and I know that. 

But to my great regret this thing 
has achieved a symbolic element that 
has nothing to do with this country’s 
need. 

Mr. BENTSEN. I say to my friend 
my concern is whatever weapons 
system we are talking about for all 
that period of time that the disarma- 
ment talks go on, and I would assume 
it is going to be a long time, that we 
will find ourselves locked in regardless 
of changes in the threats, in the tech- 
nology, and that the argument once 
again will be to see any change as cut- 
ting the ground right from under our 
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negotiators. I do not think we should 
be in that position. 

Mr. WALLOP. The Senator from 
Texas would be aware that this Sena- 
tor has never made or bought off on 
that argument. My argument is the 
strategic capability of it. It is the only 
thing that we have that makes PD 59 
even remotely sensible. 

Once we stop MX we will not have a 
hard target capability. The targeting 
priorities of MAD will have to return, 
that is, the holding of the civilian pop- 
ulation hostage to the daydreams of 
leaders whose decisions we cannot 
affect. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MATHIAS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ARMSTRONG). The Senator from Mary- 
land is recognized. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I 
have supported the production and 
the deployment of MX. At this point, I 
believe a limited array of MX missiles 
is necessary to address the Soviet 
hard-target capability that the United 
States does not presently possess. And 
it seems to me that, in the current sit- 
uation, the 40 MX missiles under dis- 
cussion will give us that capability. 
Therefore, I hope the Senate will 
adopt today the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia. 

In that connection, let me read from 
an Air Force report, dated February 8, 
1982, entitled “MX Development and 
Deployment Plan.” I would remind 
the Senate that this is a document 
which originated in the Air Force. It 
reads as follows: 

The initial deployment of 40 MX in exist- 
ing silos will be sufficient to hold the most 
threatening Soviet silo sanctuaries at risk; 
however, it is not sufficient to pose the de- 
stabilizing threat of a disarming first strike. 
With 10 highly accurate warheads each, the 
40 operational MX missiles will counterbal- 
ance 308 Soviet SS-18’s and threaten a few 
“superhard” control centers. However, nei- 
ther MX by itself nor MX combined with 
the 900 Minuteman III MK 12A warheads 
can deliver a crippling blow to the total of 
approximately 1,400 Soviet silos. 

It seems to me that that assessment 
by the Air Force lends great credibility 
to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Beyond that, however, I want to 
raise the question of where we as a 
nation go from here. I want to raise 
the question of the national strategy 
that is involved and underlies the pro- 
posal advanced by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Armed Services as well as by 
the proposal embodied in the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia. 

That which passes for national strat- 
egy today was formulated by the 
President’s Commission on Strategic 
Forces, chaired by Gen. Brent Scow- 
croft. 

As far as I can determine, the Scow- 
croft Commission provides the founda- 
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tion for American strategic weapons 
modernization, The Commission’s un- 
derlying philosophy is to create a 
standoff in heavy weapons, which will 
ultimately lead both the United States 
and the Soviet Union to place primary 
dependence on single-warhead, mobile 
ICBM’s, the so-called Midgetman. 
That is the strategy which we have 
been executing for the last several 
years. 

But, Mr. President, I detect that 
something is happening. Attitudes 
toward the Scowcroft Commission 
report are changing. And as attitudes 
toward the Scowcroft report change, 
there occurs a mutation in our strate- 
gy. We ought to consider what that 
means for the country and for the 
future. 

I think it is unwise, even dangerous, 
to implement a strategy that we may 
be in the very act of abandoning. We, 
at least, ought to find out whether we 
are going to stick with the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations or whether we 
are going to change them. 

Now, one straw in the wind is the 
emphasis currently being placed on 
the strategic defense initiative [SDI]. 
As I see it, at least, the kind of empha- 
sis that has been placed on SDI is in 
hopeless philosophical conflict with 
the Scowcroft report. I can envision a 
mix of defensive and offensive systems 
which would be compatible, but at the 
moment we are supposedly implement- 
ing the Scowcroft Commission recom- 
mendations, which look to the aban- 
donment of heavy missiles, with a 
final transition to single warhead 
mobile missiles of smaller size. Star 
wars, by its very nature, will encour- 
age the further production and de- 
ployment of heavy MIRV’d missiles. 

So I see a philosophical conflict be- 
tween these two programs and I do not 
believe that both can stand in the con- 
text in which they are presently dis- 
cussed, in which they are presently 
being considered by the Defense De- 
partment. 

Another straw in the wind is the 
mounting campaign that I detect to 
discredit the Midgetman. We have 
heard some of it on the floor today. 
There were raised questions of cost. 
There have been environmental ques- 
tions raised, just as there were when it 
was proposed to put MX on the race- 
track basing mode. Many, many ques- 
tions are being raised, in very influen- 
tial quarters, about whether Midget- 
man will ever become a reality. 

Without trying to get into that 
debate today, because that goes far 
beyond the scope of this amendment, I 
merely make the point that we seem 
to be in midstream in terms of nation- 
al security strategy. We need a nation- 
al strategy. We need a strategy on 
strategic weapons. We need to consid- 
er now where we want to be 10 years 
from now, and we ought to work 
toward that goal. I thought we had 
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one. I thought the Scowcroft Commis- 
sion report was in fact the strategy. 
But I detect that there is some change 
underway. 

I think the time has come that we 
have to review where we are, to recon- 
sider and to recast our thinking. And 
while we do, it seems to me the 40-mis- 
sile cap on MX missiles makes sense. It 
is adequate enough to deter without 
being excessive. It is modest enough 
not to exacerbate the tensions that al- 
ready are very high in the world. 

For those reasons, Mr. President, I 
will support the amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
received two letters that I would like 
to read into the Recorp because they 
are applicable to the subject we are de- 
bating. First is a message to me from 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, who happens to be in London. 


DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: As the Senate deals 
with difficult MX missile issue, I would like 
to draw your attention to one fact. That 
fact is, that in every JCS analysis of the 
military requirement for the modernized 
ICBM, the need is for at least 100 MX mis- 
siles. 

I recognize that the Congress in adjusting 
the FY 86 military budget may not be able 
to find a way to authorize the 48 missiles in 
the original President’s budget. Whatever 
decision is made, I strongly urge that the 
Congress set in motion the necessary provi- 
sion for completing the program for 100 
missiles. 

All the justification for deploying the MX 
remains in effect. The only thing that has 
changed since the bipartisan Scowcroft 
Commission confirmed the need for 100 MX 
missiles is that the Soviets have added to 
their force. The tests of the MX are going 
extremely well. Until the program was 
stretched out, costs were within predicted 
costs. If we cut the program we will certain- 
ly please the Soviets more than anyone else. 

One hundred MX missiles make an impor- 
tant contribution to deterrence and again I 
urge completing the program. 

Very respectfully, 
JACK VESSEY. 

Dictated by General Vessey, from London, 
England, 1100 EDT 23 May 1985. Verified 
by: BG George A. Joulwan, USA, Executive 
Assistant to the Chairman, JCS. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
here is another letter on the same sub- 
ject. It is from the Acting Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF, 
Washington, DC, May 23, 1985. 
Hon. Barry GOLDWATER, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: In view of the ongo- 
ing debate in the Congress on MX missile 
force levels, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
thought that you should have their views 
on the military necessity for the MX mis- 
sile. We are well aware and appreciate your 
extensive knowledge of and support for a 
strong defense posture for the United 
States. However, we believe that it is neces- 
sary to restress the essentiality of 100 de- 
ployed MX missiles to our national security. 

Throughout the decades of the 1970s and 
"80s, the Soviets have continued to modern- 
ize and expand their strategic nuclear forces 
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far in excess of their legitimate defensive 
needs. These deployments have upset the 
nuclear balance necessary for global stabili- 
ty. If we as a nation are to ensure the con- 
tinued effectiveness of the Triad and to re- 
store stability, we need a military capability 
that makes the Soviets’ assessments of war 
outcomes under any circumstances so uncer- 
tain and so dangerous as to remove any in- 
centive for them to initiate an attack. We 
are convinced that the highly accurate 
Peacekeeper is a necessary element of this 
capability. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have studied the 
contribution of the MX to our national de- 
fense in great detail. That analysis includes 
an evaluation of our forces against those of 
the Soviets. We use a variety of analytical 
tools, including force-on-force dynamic anal- 
ysis. Every evaluation that we make shows 
that the MX holds at risk those things that 
the Soviets value the highest—their hard- 
ened command facilities and their large re- 
serve of ICBM weapons. Today, US capabil- 
ity to accomplish this task is marginal. De- 
ployment of the MX missile is that portion 
of the President's Strategic Modernization 
Program which provides the near-term cor- 
rection to this disparity and enhances deter- 
rence and national security. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff urge continued 
support for the President’s Strategic Mod- 
ernization Program. We reconfirm the re- 
quirement for 100 MX missiles. 

Sincerely, 
P.X., KELLEY, 
Acting Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
might say to the staff of the minority 
leader that I had heard through no of- 
ficial channel that there is a possibili- 
ty that the minority leader may have 
some business other than the business 
of this debate which he would like to 
discuss. Is that correct? 

You are not aware of it. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a moment for a 
colloquy? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am happy to 
yield. 

BOMBER STUDY 

Mr. NUNN. Will the Senator from 
Virginia join me in a short colloquy on 
the subject of the bomber study di- 
rected in the Senate Armed Services 
Committee report 99-41 that accompa- 
nied S. 1029. 

Mr. WARNER. I would be happy to 
join my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. NUNN. Would the Senator 
share with me, and with our col- 
leagues, the principal motivation for 
such a study? Is it to call into question 
the two bomber force approach to 
strategic modernization? 

Mr. WARNER. Let me assure my 
colleagues that the Committee on 
Armed Services strongly supports the 
two bomber program: First, a force of 
exactly 100 B-1B bombers; and second, 
the Advanced Technology Bomber 
(ATB) or Stealth. 

In addition, the committee has sup- 
ported and continues to support full 
funding for other aspects of the 
bomber modernization program, in- 
cluding cruise missiles and the means 
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to integrate them into the bomber 
force. 

The study referred to by my friend 
from Georgia was motivated primarily 
by the desire to strengthen the ration- 
ale for the second phase of the two 
bomber program as the Congress ap- 
proaches the time when it must make 
budgetary decisions of considerable 
import regarding this program. To 
date, the information available about 
the “ATB” and how its particular ca- 
pabilities will satisfy operational re- 
quirements in the context of both the 
bomber force and the overall triad, 
needs to be updated. We are agreed on 
the outlines of the two-bomber pro- 
gram, but exactly how all the elements 
will work together needs further clari- 
fication. In view of the budget realities 
that will be facing us in the years 
ahead, I thought it essential that we 
have a more thorough understanding 
of the ATB program and its relation- 
ship to other elements of the bomber 
modernization program before we 
make next year’s commitments. 

Let me repeat that the call for the 
study in no way calls into question the 
current approach. In particular, it rep- 
resents no lessening of the commit- 
tee’s support of the advanced technol- 
ogy bomber. In my view, it is a confir- 
mation of that support. That is to say, 
the study should allow the sharpening 
of arguments in favor of the ATB pro- 
gram that will be necessary to sustain 
support through the remainder of the 
R&D program and into production. 

Mr. NUNN. This Senator recalls that 
the bomber study conducted in 1981 
was in the nature of an evaluation of 
alternative bombers—variations of the 
B-1, the FB-111, and advanced tech- 
nology candidates. Is that the recollec- 
tion of the Senator from Virginia, and 
what is his view with regard to the re- 
lationship of this new study with the 
previous one? 

Mr. WARNER. The Senator from 
Georgia is correct. The previous study 
did evaluate alternative bomber 
forces—B-1’s versus ATB’s—because at 
the time, that was the issue at hand. 
Now however, we do not need to evalu- 
ate alternative options, since what we 
want is a clear-cut evaluation of the 
context for moving from phase one to 
phase two of bomber modernization. 
As such, I don’t believe that the previ- 
ous study provides an appropriate 
point of departure for the new study. 
Rather, I believe the point of depar- 
ture of this new study should be our 
current and anticipated deterrence ob- 
jectives and how the two-bomber force 
will contribute to these objectives in 
the context of the total triad of strate- 
gic forces. This total force context 
should take as its new baseline the 
changes that have occurred since 1981, 
and those that are planned, such as 
the completion of the B-1 program, 
changes to the other two legs of the 
triad, and changes to the cruise missile 
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force, including especially the deploy- 
ment of the Advanced Cruise Missile 
and the plan for a SRAM replacement 
missile. 

Mr. NUNN. Of particular concern to 
the Members on this side is whether 
the study reopens the issue of more 
than 100 B-1B’s. The language in the 
committee report and in the bill are 
reassuring in this regard, but I would 
like to hear from my colleague on this 
very sensitive issue. 

Mr. WARNER. In all the testimony 
received this year, I am not aware of a 
single instance where either Senators 
or witnesses gave any support to the 
notion of procuring more than 100 B- 
1B’s. This study is not a vehicle to 
reopen that option. I would expect 
that in the process of evaluating the 
two bomber program, sensitivities to 
the performance of electronic counter- 
measures versus the performance of 
very low radar cross-section would be 
evaluated explicitly, as would the cost 
and effectiveness of the Advanced 
Technology Bomber. 

Mr. NUNN. I thank the Senator for 
his very helpful responses to my ques- 
tions. I find myself in complete agree- 
ment with the Senator on the purpose 
of this study. I think it is important 
for the reasons indicated by my col- 
league, and I would like to associate 
myself with his remarks. 

Mr. WARNER. I thank the Senator. 
This is not a partisan issue, and I look 
forward to working with Senator 
Nunn and the ranking member on the 
Strategic and Theater Nuclear Forces 
Subcommittee, Senator Hart, on this 
very important aspect of the strategic 
modernization program. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maine is recognized. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I lis- 
tened with great interest last evening, 
and also this morning, and I thought 
it was important to have that debate. 
But the longer that I listened last 
evening, the more I came to the con- 
clusion that many of the great issues 
that come before this Chamber are 
not so much issues between right and 
wrong as between right and right. I 
think Senator Hart, for example, is 
right when he says that the support 
for the MX was destroyed in 1980 
when candidate Ronald Reagan made 
a decision as a candidate to oppose the 
mobility plans for the MX. I have no 
doubt in my mind that this, in fact, oc- 
curred. 

Senator WALLopP is also correct in his 
assessment that what we are doing 
today is undercutting the President’s 
negotiating ability and posture in 
Geneva. In essence, the Senator from 
Georgia is telling John Tower, “Here, 
take the sow’s ear and tell Victor 
Karpov it is a silk purse.” Senator 
Nunn is saying that it all depends on 
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how you present it. I do not think 
Victor Karpov is going to be particu- 
larly impressed with this argument. 
But I would like to review, if I can, for 
a few moments at least, my assessment 
of how we got here at this particular 
time, how we arrived at a position 
where the Armed Services Committee 
has recommended no more than 21 
missiles for the next fiscal year with 
no more than 50 missiles deployed, 
and Senator Nunn now recommends 
production this year of 12 missiles and 
a deployment cap at 40. 

Mr. President, back in 1972, we had 
the SALT I Interim Agreement. That 
agreement was designed in part, to put 
a ban on additional heavy missiles. We 
wanted no more heavy missiles. They 
had 308. We said that is 308 too many, 
no more. Even as the ink was drying 
on the SALT I agreement, the Soviets 
then announced their plans to deploy 
the SS-19, a so-called light-heavy mis- 
sile, but with twice as many warheads 
as our own Minuteman systems. 

Our intelligence community told us 
that the Soviets were not only increas- 
ing their numbers of MIRV'd systems, 
but they were also improving their ac- 
curacy as well. And they soon would 
have the ability to overwhelm our 
land-based forces in a preemptive 
strike, leaving us to rely on inaccurate 
submarine-launched ballistic missiles 
or slow-flying B-52’s that would have 
difficulty in penetrating the Soviet 
Union’s airspace. 


So the MX was born. It had to be big 
enough to carry at least 10 warheads 
because we made the mistake in SALT 
I, and indeed in SALT II, of counting 
launchers instead of warheads. So we 
were going to build a MIRV’d missile 
because we were counting launchers, 
and, second, we were trying to emulate 
the Soviet Union. If they had 10 war- 
heads, ergo, our MX should have 10 
warheads. And it had to be mobile so 
the Soviets could not target it with 
certainty because under the strange 
calculations of strategic analysis, some 
incalculability is a key factor in pre- 
serving stability. If the Soviets do not 
know where our retaliatory weapons 
are or what we are going to do, then 
they will be less tempted to fire in the 
first place. So deterrence and safety is 
secured, ironically, not by what is 
known but, by what is not known. So 
we began our plans for MX under 
these circumstances. 

The problem was we tried to shape 
our strategic systems to conform to 
the SALT process rather than shaping 
the SALT process to conform to our 
strategic systems. And the trouble 
began, in my judgment, when the Air 
Force announced back in, as I recall 
the fall of 1978 that they had come up 
with the most cost-effective mobile 
system they could for the MX. It is 
called MPS. It was cost-effective and it 
was verifiable. 
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Unfortunately, the Soviets dis- 
agreed. They raised objections public- 
ly as well as privately that the MPS 
system was going to be in violation of 
the SALT II treaty that was then 
under negotiation. 

President Carter then began his 
search for some kind of alternative to 
the MPS that would satisfy the provi- 
sions of SALT II. It went through a 
series of configurations, from the so- 
called buried trench concept to the 
racetrack with a zipper roof—open it 
up so the Soviets could look in with 
their satellites to determine where the 
missiles were at any given time—and 
finally it evolved into the racetrack 
basing mode proposed by President 
Carter. 

I must say that I was truly surprised 
in listening to the debate, especially 
last evening, when Members on that 
side of the aisle rose to their feet and 
embraced the old racetrack theory. 

I would hope before this day is out 
that we might have an opportunity to 
vote to bring back the 200 MX missiles 
in a racetrack mode and settle it once 
and for all as to whether there is a 
consensus to have an MX in a basing 
mode that makes some sense. I think 
that would be a profitable vote to have 
at some point during the day. 

But unfortunately, I think we are 
much like Miniver Cheevy, children of 
scorn, always looking back over our 
shoulders into a past that was never 
quite as golden as we dream it was. 

I go back to the racetrack days. How 
many were raising objections at that 
time? The fact was the Western States 
strongly objected to the racetrack 
system. They said what? They said it 
was too much land, too much water 
for the construction of the system, too 
much money, too much political heat, 
all of which combined during the 1980 
Presidential campaign, during which 
candidate Ronald Reagan declared his 
flat opposition to the racetrack 
system. 

Well, what now? We now had a mis- 
sile program under way. We did not 
have a basing mode. What are we 
going to do with this thing? If we are 
not going to run it around a racetrack, 
what do we do with it? We have to put 
it somewhere. How about fixed silos? 

Many of us, myself included, said, 
“Fixed silos? What about the window 
of vulnerability?” 

I have not heard anyone in the past 
2 days mention the window of vulner- 
ability. 

We were then told the window of 
vulnerability was a bit overstated. We 
were sorry, it was really not as wide 
open as we thought, and we overstated 
the case and blew it out of proportion. 

The window may exist in theory, 
they said, but not in fact. 

Why was that? Because our military 
leaders came back to us and said the 
Soviets have not yet devised a system 
whereby they can target our land- 
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based systems and our sea-based sys- 
tems simultaneously. Therefore, the 
window of vulnerability does not in 
fact exist at this time. 

So all of the decade of arguments 
going back to SALT I about the need 
to have mobility because of the im- 
proving targeting capabilities were, to 
a large extent, wiped away. I must say 
it left many of us very uncomfortable, 
dissatisfied, discontented, somewhat 
perplexed as to how there could be 
such a sudden reversal or reappraisal 
on the part of our military leadership 
to say that we no longer have to deal 
with MX mobility under the circum- 
stances, that the Soviets have not de- 
vised a system which can destroy our 
submarines, and ICBM’s at the same 
time. 

Then the argument went that they 
are hardening more and more of their 
missile silos and their command and 
control centers and, therefore, we 
have to deploy a greater hard target 
kill capability which only the MX can 
give us in the near term. So we have to 
deploy the MX on an interim basis in 
fixed, hardened silos. 

Again, some of us raised questions 
about hardening. Where is the evi- 
dence that we could harden silos to 
withstand a direct hit by the SS-18 or 
SS-19 warheads? Our own military 
publications said there was no known 
technology that could in fact produce 
such a survivable result. 

We raised the question: If they 
cannot be hardened, have we not in 
fact lowered the nuclear threshold by 
placing a more destructive, more 
threatening missile in a more tempting 
and vulnerable basing mode? 

If prompt hard target kill capability 
is the most potent weapon that either 
superpower can have, then it seems to 
follow that if the Soviets launch a pre- 
emptive strike through madness or 
miscalculation and launch their 18’s 
and 19’s, would not the MX’s be 
among their top priority? 

Yes was the answer but they cannot 
get all of them. We might have a 10- 
or 15-percent survival factor. Besides, 
the Soviets can never be certain that 
our missiles will be there when their 
warheads arrive because we might 
launch under warning or under attack. 

That, of course, is precisely the 
problem we are confronted with in 
this Chamber and have been ever 
since 1980. 

Some have said the temptation 
would be too great for our military 
leaders to avoid, and the fear is that 
the Joint Chiefs, those in charge, 
would say: “Mr. President, we simply 
cannot afford to ride out a first strike. 
We cannot afford to lose our land- 
based missiles. We better get our birds 
in the air.” 

Well, I assume the same conversa- 
tion would probably take place over in 
Moscow with the same advice being 
given to Mr. Gorbachev. 
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That is one very possible scenario 
for Armageddon, and I think a very 
real one. 

Each nation would be under pres- 
sure to use their strategic systems or 
to lose them. Each would be hostage 
to the message printed on their com- 
puter screens. Human judgments 
would be driven by the reliability of 
microchips. Human existence would be 
placed under the hair trigger of very 
sweaty palms. 

That is not a partisan issue. 

Senator Hart, as I recall, filed a 
report with Senator GOLDWATER about 
the problems we have with our com- 
puter systems, problems, hopefully, 
that have been corrected. I am not 
sure, though, as one reads an article 
by Daniel Ford in the New Yorker 
magazine recently about the threat 
that is posed by our mechanical equip- 
ment. 

So some of us objected. We insisted 
that the administration present Con- 
gress with a plan for the permanent 
basing mode and not a temporary one. 
The reason was we did not want to see 
a temporary basing mode slip into be- 
coming a permanent basing mode. 

The administration responded, and 
they unveiled dense pack. That is a 
theory which proved even more con- 
troversial. It appeared to be more ludi- 
crous than the racetrack that had 
been ridiculed by President Reagan. 
Dense pack became dunce pack and 
became dead pack. 

Then we had the Scowcroft Commis- 
sion established. That Commission was 
established to try and form a biparti- 
san approach to building a consensus 
as the how we deal with a problem 
that we have created for ourselves. 

The Commission concluded that we 
have been counting the wrong things 
in the SALT process. We have been 
giving an incentive to each other to 
put more and more warheads on fewer 
and fewer launchers. That is a very de- 
stabilizing and dangerous thing for us 
both to be doing. 

The Scowcroft Commission recom- 
mended, among other things, that we 
go back to counting warheads; that we 
ought to have a cap, if you will, on the 
number of warheads that both sides 
have in their respective arsenals right 
now; that we ought to try and provide 
incentives to move away from these 
large land-based systems, MIRV’d sys- 
tems, to more stabilizing systems, like 
a single warhead missile such as the 
Midgetman; that we should deploy 100 
MX missiles in fixed silos as the only 
viable near-term solution, and as an 
expression of national will—that we 
have the political willpower to respond 
to an increasing Soviet military threat. 

The 100 missile figure was arrived 
at, I think, with not too many particu- 
lar military calculations. It was decid- 
ed that 100 would be enough to show 
that we were serious about going for- 
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ward with the system and 100 would 
not be enough to be tantamount to a 
first strike capability. That was the 
point of the Scowcroft report. 

The threat behind that was we were 
only going for 100, but in the event 
you do not negotiate seriously to 
reduce weapons, then. that line can 
still stay open, and it could be expand- 
ed to 200 in the future, 300, 400, what- 
ever, ad infinitum into the next centu- 
ry. So we will have an incentive, at 
least, to reach some agreement in re- 
ducing these MIRV’d systems. 

During this entire period of time, 
there was another movement taking 
place called the freeze movement. It 
started in Western Europe. It took 
root there but spread over here as 
well. A freeze movement that said 
there is a preception in our minds that 
the administration is not seriously en- 
gaged in the arms control process and 
we demand that there be no more mis- 
siles, no more warheads, no more mod- 
ernization of any kind. 

I think those people who were part 
of the freeze movement, especially in 
this country, are responsible, con- 
cerned, law-abiding citizens who were 
genuinely afraid of what was taking 
place. We were talking about firing 
shots across the bow; we had some talk 
about digging a hole and pouring dirt 
on top as a means of survival; we were 
talking about a limited nuclear war, 
and so forth. They became concerned, 
and I think justifiably so. 

But even though I agreed with the 
genuineness of their concern, I did not 
agree with the validity of their solu- 
tion. I did not believe and still do not 
believe that a freeze would be mutual 
as it applies to our allies or that it 
would be verifiable or that it would be 
wise to freeze into place B-52’s or Po- 
seidon submarines. That is another ar- 
gument altogether, but that was a 
very real movement in this country 
and it still exists. 

But a number of us, Senator Nunn 
and myself, and I believe there were 45 
total Members in the Senate, support- 
ed a concept called build down, a 
mutual guaranteed build down. What 
it was designed to do was encourage 
both the Soviet Union and the United 
States to move away from the MX’s 
and the SS-18’s, and the SS-19’s, or 
the SS-X-24’s and move toward the 
single-warhead systems. We were not 
going to mandate anything to the 
Soviet Union or to our own military 
leadership. We were going to say you 
can move to these MIRV’d systems, 
but you pay a very heavy penalty. You 
have to take out at least twice as many 
warheads as you put in. That was a 
choice military leaders, I believe, were 
unwilling to make. 

So we sought to modify this race 
toward putting more MIRV’d systems 
on the Soviet side and our own side 
with the builddown. 
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The administration finally agreed to 
include the builddown concept as part 
of the START negotiations. I must say 
it was a grudging agreement on the 
part of the administration—not the 
President, but his administration. But 
as a practical matter, they tried to 
deep-six it in Geneva at the first op- 
portunity by offering it in a piecemeal 
fashion and not in a comprehensive 
one as we had agreed upon. 

I might say in all candor, the timing 
for the United States to offer the 
builddown was probably all wrong, in 
any event, because the Soviets were 
determined to walk out over the INF 
negotiations and they could hardly 
admit we had offered a responsible 
proposal in the START negotiations, 
so they walked out on both of them. 

President Reagan, in the meantime, 
has shifted the focus entirely away 
from strategic offensive systems, mis- 
siles, and bombers. Nobody today is 
talking about SS-18’s or 19’s, or SS- 
20's in Europe. That is not the debate 
taking place in Geneva. The debate 
taking place in Geneva is about what? 
It is about star wars. It is about SDI. 

We have handed the Soviet Union a 
wonderful propaganda opportunity. 
They no longer have to deal with the 
kind of destabilizing activities that 
they have created with their SS-20’s 
targeted at Europe. They are not even 
apologizing for the new MIRV’d sys- 
tems they are putting into place now. 
They are simply trying to have a prop- 
aganda field day by separating the 
United States from its allies over SDI. 
So we sit in Geneva talking about 
their offensive threat, and they talk 
about our defensive one. Theirs is real, 
in the ground; ours is in the theory 
and on paper. 

In the meantime, Congress is asked 
to appropriate dollars for a system it 
clearly does not like and supports by 
the thinnest of margins. Today, that 
margin has disappeared because some 
have never supported the missile, 
while others have never approved the 
basing mode. 

The Armed Services Committee, as I 
mentioned before, has approved the 
production of 21 missiles for the next 
fiscal year and a deployment of no 
more than 50. As I indicated before, 
the Senator from Georgia wants only 
12 and a total deployment of no more 
than 40 in fixed silos. 

Ordinarily, this would be the basis 
for a reasonable compromise. We are 
talking a difference of 10 missiles. Yet 
this Chamber is about to split almost 
along party lines over those 10 missiles 
and over the words “cap” versus 
“pause.” What could be more absurd 
than that this body would divide on a 
party-line basis over the difference be- 
tween the words “cap” and “pause,” 
over the difference between 50 and 40, 
over the difference between 12 and 21? 

That is what has become so discon- 
certing to so many of us who have 
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tried to put together something that 
would make some sense of essentially 
a bad proposal, and that is to put the 
MX missile in fixed silos. The adminis- 
tration has said that after it deploys 
the 50, it would pause. Take away the 
word “pause”; call it “reevaluation.” 
The Senator from Georgia has said 
the cap is not permanent, but it is re- 
movable depending upon the circum- 
stances. What are we disagreeing 
about? 

The Senator from Georgia has said 
if the Soviets break out from the 
SALT II restrictions, if they increase 
the fractionation limit on the 18’s and 
19’s and maybe the 24’s, that would be 
a fact that conceivably would change 
his mind next year or the year there- 
after. If the Soviets were to be in vio- 
lation of other provisions, if they were 
to proceed even more aggressively on 
violating the ABM Treaty with a new 
radar station, that might be a factor. 
If they walked out on Geneva, if they 
are willing to negotiate, if they contin- 
ue to proliferate MIRV'd systems, that 
might make a difference. So why are 
we in disagreement? Why are we hung 
up over the word “cap” versus 
“pause?” 

Call it a reexamination at the end of 
next year to see where we are strategi- 
cally, diplomatically, from a negotiat- 
ing point of view. We should not let 
that difference, which ought to be re- 
solved in a reasonable manner, split 
the Senate. 

I am hoping, Mr. President, that a 
way will be found to remove the differ- 
ence. I understand what the Senator 
from Georgia is saying. He is saying he 
wants to send a signal. By the same 
token, I hope he would appreciate that 
those of us on this side of the aisle do 
not want to send John Tower over to 
sit down across from Viktor Karpov 
after we have removed a portion of his 
bargaining ability. None of us is en- 
thusiastic about going forward beyond 
the 50. In fact, it was my amendment 
that confined it to 50 in the committee 
and to cut it to 21. So I am not enthu- 
siastic about going beyond the 50 at 
all. 

By the same token, I do not want to 
see John Tower go over there and try 
to persuade Karpov that it really does 
not matter, we are only going to go to 
40 or 50 and that is a great result for 
the United States. 

Mr. President, I think we have the 
opportunity to remove our differences 
with a little bit of cooperation on both 
sides. But in the event that is not 
going to happen, I suspect what is 
going to take place will be a vote 
almost straight party lines over the 
difference between cap versus pause, 
between 12 versus 15 or 16 or 21 mis- 
siles. I think that is a tragic mistake 
for this body. I think it would be a 
tragic mistake to send John Tower 
back to Geneva under those circum- 
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stances. Frankly, he will have very 
little in the way of bargaining ability, 
in my judgment. 

Mr. President, as I indicated previ- 
ously, I believe Senator HART was cor- 
rect in saying that support for the 
system started to deteriorate and 
break down when the decision was 
made as a political decision—make no 
mistake about it, it was a political deci- 
sion—to terminate the racetrack be- 
cause of political opposition. We 
happen to live in a political country. 
The politics of it were at that time the 
votes in the Western States were fun- 
damentally opposed to the racetrack. 
And we let the political decision over- 
ride the military necessity, in my judg- 
ment. That was our basic problem. All 
of us have been struggling ever since 
that time to deal with a different po- 
litical problem. 

The new political problem is the 
international political dilemma: What 
do we do in trying to negotiate with 
the Soviets while the Senate and the 
House are constantly cutting it down 
from 200 to 100 to 50, to 40, to what- 
ever. It seems to me we have an oppor- 
tunity, at least for this year, the next 
fiscal year, to make some sort of reso- 
lution on a bipartisan basis, say we are 
all in agreement what the number 
should be, call it 50, call it 45, call it 
40. 

We ought not to get hung up on that 
word “cap.” We ought not to put a 
word like “cap” in there. Give John 
Tower some flexibility going over to 
sit down with Karpov that the Senate 


has not sealed in place an absolute 
maximum when in fact both Senator 
Nunn, on his side, and those of us on 
this side believes that circumstances 
might change that would warrant 
going beyond the 40 or the 50. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


Mr. 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, to 
me this whole debate gets more curi- 
ous and more curious. I do not, frank- 
ly, understand how so many smart 
people, indeed so many brilliant 
people, can be so basically misled by 
the whole MX debate. I have been 
around here a long time, and I remem- 
ber when the MX was the answer to 
the window of vulnerability. That 
phrase, “window of vulnerability,” re- 
verberated around this country with 
thunderous effect. Like President 
Kennedy’s missile gap, we suddenly 
discovered that this country was vul- 
nerable, that our very strength, our 
very ability to reply to the Soviet 
Union was vulnerable through this 
period of time when the Soviet Union 
could target our strategic missiles. So 
we came up with the MX missile as 
the answer to the window of vulner- 
ability. Yes, it did seem a little com- 
plex and awkward to have a racetrack 
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out in Nevada and Utah, but it seemed 
to me that the country had come to- 
gether in a political consensus in favor 
of that proposal. I was for it. I voted 
for it. President Jimmy Carter was for 
it and put it in his budget. There was a 
bipartisan consensus that that was 
what we had to do to answer this ques- 
tion of the window of vulnerability. 
And lo and behold, where do we find 
ourselves now? Even more vulnerable 
with the MX than with the Minute- 
man, because the MX missile is a more 
lucrative target with the same vulner- 
abilities as the Minuteman. And we 
meet ourselves coming back from that 
very same argument. 

Now, Mr. President, for the life of 
me I cannot understand where the 
support for the MX is. I fault the Sen- 
ator from Georgia not for being for 
too few but for being for too many. 
What good does the MX do, Mr. Presi- 
dent? Does anybody think we do not 
have enough missiles now? We have 
over 9,000 warheads and 25,000 or 
26,000 total nuclear missiles. The Per- 
shing II’s are not even included in our 
total of strategic warheads. So, we 
have about 25,000 or 26,000. Is there 
anyone in his wildest imagination who 
thinks that that is not enough? Of 
course, it is enough. The question is 
how many do you have for a second 
strike, for a reply strike? Do you have 
enough if they target you first? That 
is what the whole question is about. 
That is what the window of vulnerabil- 
ity was about. All missiles in a very 
simplistic sense in my view can be di- 
vided into first and second-strike mis- 
siles. To be sure, the strategic triad 
complicates that question a little 
more, but in simplistic terms you have 
first- and second-strike missiles. If we 
wanted to target our missiles on the 
Soviet Union simultaneously as first 
strike, we would put 9,000 warheads on 
the Soviet Union and blow that coun- 
try from the face of the Earth and 
still have our tactical missiles, includ- 
ing Pershing II’s, including air-launch 
cruise missiles, including the ground- 
launch cruise missiles, including thou- 
sands of other warheads. Of course, 
that is more than enough. Indeed, it 
seems to me we have more than 
enough missiles to do everything that 
a policymaker could want to do to 
reply to a Soviet first strike. The mini- 
mal figure that is used is that if the 
Soviets should strike us with a first 
strike, we would have at least 3,000 
strategic warheads in our submarines, 
those that were not in port, those that 
were at sea, on call, on duty, to reply 
to the Soviet Union, 3,000 strategic 
warheads. That is assuming no Min- 
uteman gets through. That is assum- 
ing you do not use Pershing II’s or the 
air-launch cruise missiles. 

It is a little difficult sometimes to 
think in terms of 3,000 strategic war- 
heads, each of which has many times 
over the power of Hiroshima or Naga- 
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saki, but the way that I understand it 
and the way it is made meaningful to 
me is to consider what that would 
mean if the Soviets had 3,000 targeted 
on us. Three thousand would be about 
60 per State. My State of Louisiana is 
about the average size, so to think of 
60 warheads in my State of Louisiana 
would mean you could put around 
New Orleans, being our biggest city, 
may be 10 warheads. You could have 
three for Canal Street. You could have 
New Orleans about 6 feet under water; 
the Gulf of Mexico would cover the 
southern part of our State. And you 
would still have another 50 or 60 to 
take out every other town in the 
State. You would have enough left 
over for some large farms. Not only 
would you be able to knock out all the 
cities but also the towns—everything 
would be blown off the face of the 
Earth in Louisiana. That is with 60 
warheads. 

Now, Mr. President, this is no fanci- 
ful thing. The figure of 3,000 war- 
heads to get through to the Soviet 
Union is the figure that has been used 
in testimony before our Defense Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee as being 
the minimal amount, worst case, that 
can get through to the Soviet Union, 
that is, if they targeted us first. 

Now, there are many who believe 
that 3,000 is not enough, and if it is 
enough then they are not accurate 
enough, I would tend to err on the side 
of safety, and that is why I am such a 
strong supporter of the D-5 missile 
and of building more Trident II sub- 
marines. I think we need to have 
enough money to be able to do that, so 
that we cannot only have 3,000 mis- 
siles but for each one of those new Tri- 
dent submarines about 240 warheads 
per submarine. So, for those of us who 
think maybe 3,000 is not enough, I am 
willing—not only willing but ready, 
anxious and intend, to vote for more 
D-5 missiles and I intend to vote for 
the so-called Stealth bomber, because 
that will be able to get through with a 
much greater degree of assurance 
than the B-1 bomber, which is, of 
course, vulnerable to detection by 
Soviet radar. 

So, I think we ought to increase 
beyond the minimal amount, the worst 
case, 3,000 missiles. 

But, Mr. President, why anyone in 
his wildest imagination should think 
that we ought to put in more, what I 
would call first-strike missiles, vulner- 
able missiles—as if the 9,000-plus we 
have now of first-strike capability is 
not enough—why anyone could want 
more than that, I do not understand. 

I know they are accurate. But so 
what? If they can be taken out on a 
first strike, what good does that accu- 
racy do for the United States? 

I can tell you what it does against 
us. It is destabilizing, because the 
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Soviet Union looks over at the MX 
missile and says: 

Boy, they have to use it or lose it. We had 
better target that first, and we had better 
get those MX missiles, 10 warheads apiece, 
take those out quickly, because the United 
States must have some idea of making a 
first strike against us. Otherwise, why would 
they have the MX missile? 

I must say that I see a lot of logic in 
that. Why do we want the MX missile 
unless it is for a first strike? It “ain’t” 
going to be there on a second strike. It 
will already have been targeted and 
taken out by the Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, if we had plenty of 
money, we could say “Build every- 
thing.” Whatever it is, “Build it.” “If 
it is the MX, build it. If it is the B-1, 
build it. If it is the Stealth, build it. 
Whatever it is, let us build it. If it is 
the strategic transport, our answer to 
the Concorde, build that, too.” But we 
know that we do not have enough 
money to do all the things we want to 
do in defense. 

Just a few days ago, I voted for 3- 
percent real growth in defense because 
I confidently predict that, after both 
Houses of Congress go through this 
budget process and either vote no real 
growth or maybe no growth at all even 
for inflation, what you are going to 
end up with is that we will probably, 
in fact, pass a 3-percent real growth 
appropriations bill. 

That is, as we come later on to try to 
fit defense within the ceiling of the 
budget resolution, we are going to find 
that defense does not fit, because you 
cannot do everything Congress is talk- 
ing about within a no-real-growth 
budget. You cannot fund the MX and 
have money left over to have the de- 
velopment of all these other weapons 
systems unless you are willing to do 
some very tough things in areas such 
as personnel. I have not seen any of 
these personnel cutting measures 
coming through the Armed Services 
Committee. I have not seen a great 
deal of reform in things such as retire- 
ment. I know that the House has 
genuflected in the other direction, but 
we have not yet seen it ripen into law. 

So I think that what we may see is 
Congress rising up and saying, “Cut 
defense,” on the budget resolution, 
but when it comes time to appropriate 
the money, say, “Gee, we didn’t realize 
that we couldn’t fund all these things 
within those constraints, so let’s there- 
fore relax the budget resolution, let’s 
therefore suspend the budget resolu- 
tion.” 

So all the courage Congress has 
shown—if courage is the word—about 
cutting defense may end up being no 
cuts at all when it comes time to ap- 
propriate the money. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Illinois for a 
question. 
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Mr. SIMON. I thank the Senator. 

I think the Senator from Louisiana 
has given us, in summary form, exact- 
ly where we are and what is wrong 
with just piling up these missiles end- 
lessly. 

I happen to take precisely the same 
position as the Senator from Louisi- 
ana. I support Stealth. I support the 
Trident and D-5. I think we should 
have flexible response. 

I also strongly favor some improve- 
ments in our conventional response, 
that we have some flexibility there. 
But I think we should be listening to 
people like General Rogers our NATO 
commander, a five-star general, who 
says that the nuclear deterrent is over- 
whelming, that it is almost a nondeter- 
rent because you are not going to use 
it. 

I thank the Senator from Louisiana. 
I think that what he has said makes 
eminent, sound, good sense. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois. 

To me it is clear. Why people in the 
know would want to build more vul- 
nerable missiles like the MX, I do not 
understand. In terms of the policy- 
maker, what can the policymaker in 
the United States do with more MX 
missiles? Does it make him less subject 
to intimidation by the Soviet Union? 
Of course not. 

Nuclear war is really unthinkable, 
both to the Soviets and to us. We all 
know that. No rational person could 
risk 3,000 warheads coming to their 
country, an average of 60 on a State. 
That is unthinkable. No rational 
person could do that. 

What we do need is additional force 
projection. We do need rapid deploy- 
ment forces. 

This is what the policymaker can 
use: A whole series of these things, so 
that in the soft underbelly of Asia or 
in the Middle East, in areas like Iran 
or Pakistan or Afghanistan, places 
where the military balance between us 
and the Soviet Union is translated into 
tangible conflict, in these situations, 
we need additional military power; be- 
cause if the Soviet Union can move 
into some of these peripheral areas 
with impunity and our only deterrent 
ability is to start a nuclear war, then 
that is no threat at all to the Soviet 
Union. But if we have the ability to 
challenge them on a toe-to-toe basis, 
on a nonnuclear basis, in some of 
these areas, then it seems to me that 
that is useful to the policymaker. 

Mr. SIMON. I could not agree more 
with the Senator from Louisiana. He 
has hit the nail right on the head. I 
think that is the common sense we 
have to be exercising in this body. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

To cast this debate, first of all, in 
partisan terms and, second, in terms of 
those who are for a strong defense and 
those who are against a strong de- 
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fense, I think, is far from the facts, far 
from reality, and really is an insult to 
the truth. 

The fact is that many of us on this 
side of the aisle are considered hawks. 
Until this debate, I had never heard it 
suggested that my friend from Geor- 
gia, who I think is perhaps the leading 
defense expert in the Senate, was any- 
thing less than a hawk. Is that the 
word? Or strong on national defense. 
But now, with this broad sweep, we 
are being accused on this side of the 
aisle of somehow being soft on de- 
fense. Why? Because we do not want 
to build 100 MX missiles which are lo- 
cated at the other side of the window 
of vulnerability. 

It is so simple, so clear. The MX is 
exposed, a terribly lucrative target, a 
destabilizing weapons system. Yet 
somehow not to be for it is to be weak 
for defense. That is the most absurd 
conclusion I have ever heard. 

I hope that in a more reasoned and a 
more rational way, we can analyze this 
question and determine what we really 
need, how many nuclear warheads we 
really need, in both a first-strike con- 
figuration and a second strike, or 
reply, configuration. 

I hope we would come to the conclu- 
sion that we should modernize and 
protect our ability to reply with a D-5 
missile, with a Trident missile, with 
both the Trident I and the Trident II, 
and that we should save room in the 
military budget for the Stealth 
bomber, which I am strongly for. But 
let us recognize the fact that if we can 
put a minimal worst case, 3,000 war- 
heads on the Soviet Union on our 
worst day, without even considering 
our tactical forces, such as Pershing II 
and cruise missiles, then we have 
enough for right now, while we wait 
for the D-5. 

Frankly, my fear is that we have 
frittered away the greatest opportuni- 
ties that we who really are strong on 
national defense have had these last 
few years by putting this gigantic 
amount of money through the defense 
spending system and coming up no 
better off than we were before, with 
maybe more nuclear warheads but no 
really greater strength, or certainly 
not sufficient strength, than in other 
areas. 

In the process, the consensus behind 
national defense, which some of us 
have worked on for so long is being 
eroded. 

We need to rebuild that feeling of bi- 
partisan support for a credible, sus- 
tained, consistent, commitment to na- 
tional defense. 

One of the problems with national 
defense has been that it has been up 
and down. We had the big buildup of 
the Vietnam war and then the after- 
math under Presidents Nixon, Ford, 
and Carter where defense spending 
and the defense establishment was ne- 
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glected. Believe me, this was biparti- 
san neglect, but there were voices in 
Congress during that time who were 
trying to rebuild the consensus. 

This consensus, it seems to me, is 
now being eroded for exactly the op- 
posite reasons, of wasteful spending, 
not too little spending. This is not just 
because of the $700 coffeepot, which is 
really a distraction, but instead is be- 
cause of the gigantic waste in building 
the wrong kind of systems and wasting 
the opportunity to get the right sys- 
tems. That is the tragedy of this whole 
debate. 

Here we are talking about putting 
billions of dollars in the most vulnera- 
ble system imaginable. There has been 
not one speaker who has defended the 
invulnerability of the MX, not one, 
not one person who says that the MX 
cannot be taken out by existing Soviet 
weapons and taken out with a high 
degree of assurance with probably 95 
percent of those MX’s taken out on 
the first strike. 

There has been not one speaker who 
has suggested a credible alternative 
other than to go back and examine the 
racetrack, and we have seen that that 
is not going to go. There is no real al- 
ternative. 

So it seems to me, Mr. President, not 
only is the Senator from Georgia cor- 
rect in saying let us not build more 
than 40, I really believe we should not 
build any. That is why I supported the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Hart] who said do not build or 
deploy any MX missiles, not as long as 
it is a sitting duck, not as long as it is 
right at the other side of that window 
of vulnerability. 

I do not understand it. The whole 
logic of it escapes me. Most issues that 
come to a full-scale debate on the floor 
of this Senate usually have two sides 
to them, and while I take one or the 
other side, as we must, it is usually 
quite easy to say that it is a tough 
question. 

I simply do not see the question on 
the MX. I do not see the issue. 

Why should we be building what 
amounts to an obsolete weapon system 
that is totally vulnerable? Why should 
we be building more of those? What 
does it do for us? Oh, we are told that 
we need hard-target kill capability. 
Just when are we going to get the op- 
portunity to use that hard-target kill 
capability—on a first strike? Why, of 
course not. Everyone says we are not 
going to take a first strike against the 
Soviet Union. We know that. That has 
been part of American policy since our 
country was created and will always 
be. We do not attack the other fellow. 

So it is not going to be on a first 
strike. So just when is it going to used? 
We do not get the opportunity to use 
the MX as a second-strike weapon. It 
is already gone. It has already been de- 
stroyed. It is already in that window of 
vulnerability. 
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It is just as simple and as basic to me 
as that. 

So, Mr. President, I hope we will re- 
build a bipartisan consensus on de- 
fense, but surely it should not be in 
the name of the most vulnerable of all 
the weapon systems we have, the MX 
missile. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. President, I wish 
to contribute to this honest disagree- 
ment among Senators whom I respect, 
particularly the last speaker, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana (Mr. JOHNSTON], 
with whom I normally agree on de- 
fense matters. 

I salute his well-deserved, longstand- 
ing reputation for knowledge and real- 
ism about defense policy. 

I agree with very much of what he 
said. Needless to say, I have the same 
kind of respect for the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Nunn], who is also na- 
tionally respected for his conscien- 
tiousness and his understanding of de- 
fense policy, and for his reasonable- 
ness in dealing bipartisanly with that 
issue. 

I hope that the Senator from Louisi- 
ana will agree that, on this particular 
issue and although I happen to dis- 
agree with him, I am most strongly 
convinced with him that, if there are 
fields in which we need bipartisanship, 
the fields of foreign policy and defense 
is the foremost, and we lack biparti- 
sanship in both. I regard him as one of 
the most bipartisan Members of the 
Senate. I wish to express some of the 
specific reasons for my disagreement 
with him on this subject. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will allow me to reply, I 
first express my appreciation not only 
for his kind words but for what I also 
regard as his spirit of bipartisanship. 

I think the Senator from Alabama 
approaches this issue, although we 
may come to a different conclusion, in 
the same spirit of, trying to figure out 
what is best for the country in terms 
of national defense. 

I think there is no purpose of the 
Senator from Alabama nor of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana to get any biparti- 
san advantage at all on this issue, and 
I appreciate that spirit. It is the kind 
of spirit with which we will rebuild, I 
hope, a consensus for defense. 

Mr. DENTON. I thank my distin- 
guished friend from Louisiana. 

One issue on which we disagree is 
the practicability of relying on the D- 
5. I think that it is too far down the 
pike to fill the void of deterrence in 
the category of weapons needed to 
hold hostage the hard targets in the 
Soviet Union. 

Let me address first the likelihood 
that the Soviet Union will regard the 
MX, in whatever quantities, as a suffi- 
cient threat against their ability to 
counterstrike, and thereby be tempted 
beyond control to strike preemptively 
against the United states. That is 
something that was reported in the 
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Washington Post as one aspect of Sen- 
ator Nunn’s concerns, and it was said 
by the Senator from Louisiana here on 
the floor. 

Let us take a look at history and see 
if we can learn anything about the 
likelihood that the Soviet Union 
would be tempted in that way. 

After 1945 and until the early 1950's, 
the United States had a nuclear mo- 
nopoly. We had not only a first-strike 
capability, but the only capability to 
deliver a nuclear strike against an- 
other nation. The Soviets knew that. 

Until the early sixties we had a cred- 
ible capability to launch a disarming 
first strike against the Soviet Union. 
That did not tempt them beyond their 
means or beyond rationality to launch 
a preemptive strike, nor did it inhibit 
them to such an extent that they were 
afraid to go into Hungary with their 
tanks and subdue that nation when 
she revolted and tried to break out of 
the Soviets iron grip behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Until the early sixties we could have 
eliminated any meaningful Soviet ca- 
pacity to strike back, but we did not 
use that capability. 

The United States is not morally the 
same as the Soviet Union. Too often 
we see depicted—and I am sure the 
Senator from Louisiana would agree 
with this—too often we see depicted in 
cartoons in major newspapers or on 
television two hands over a table push- 
ing missiles into a pot, as if in a card 
game, and the only distinction be- 
tween the two hands is the hammer 
and sickle on one sleeve and the 
United States flag on the other. That 
is not quite a fair depiction of the situ- 
ation. 

Morally, we are not going to follow a 
policy to wipe out hundreds of mil- 
lions, or tens of millions of people, or 
even hundreds of thousands of people. 
That is why President Eisenhower did 
not intervene in Hungary in 1956. He 
thought it would start some kind of 
nuclear war, and he thought, I believe, 
that the Soviets thought that they 
had a vital national interest to protect 
in what they regarded as a country 
that belonged to them. He opted not 
to intervene with conventional forces. 

I do not try to second guess him on 
that. History may tend to disprove his 
logic, because, as documentary evi- 
dence proves now, the Soviets held out 
their tanks for 3 days, and waited to 
see what the U.S. reaction was. I 
would rather err on the side of con- 
servatism in action, the way Eisenhow- 
er did, than make a reckless move. 

The United States did not use the 
first strike capability against the Sovi- 
ets over the period of almost two dec- 
ades in which we had it. The Soviets 
undertook, particularly after the 
Cuban missile crisis in which Krush- 
chev overreached himself, to catch up 
with us with a great buildup. By the 
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mid- and late-seventies, the United 
States and Soviet Union were in a 
state of rough strategic equivalence, 
neither having a disarming first-strike 
capability, both having confidence and 
deterrence through the capability to 
inflict a damaging  second-strike, 
through a counter population or 
mutual assured destruction policy. 

We entered that phase. But before 
that phase, we had a phase in which 
the United States had a first-strike ca- 
pability. The Soviets were not tempted 
to use nerve gas or such nukes as they 
did have to strike preemptively to 
reduce our nuclear capability. I do not 
see why they would be tempted 
beyond their means if MX did repre- 
sent first-strike capability against 
them, and I do not believe they think 
that it would. I do not think attack 
preemptively in any case. I am not 
sure that any Senators in here have 
reasonable evidence to think that they 
would. 

The MX gives the United States the 
only capability that we have to hold 
Soviet hard targets hostage. We have 
no missiles operational today with the 
accuracy or the power to do that. We 
have entered into a phase in which the 
Soviets have undertaken moderniza- 
tion with several generations of strate- 
gic missiles, and we are sitting here 
with outmoded missiles that do not 
have the accuracy or the power to go 
against their hardened strategic land- 
based targets; they do have the capac- 
ity to come at ours. 

Let us talk about basing modes. No 
question, if we had a mobile missile 
similar to the MX, we would have a su- 
perior situation. But we can and are 
working on hardened silos and deep 
underground basing, and we have the 
ability to instruct the President to 
deploy missiles in some other mode 
than currently planned, in an im- 
proved mode. It was not the President 
who came off race track or dense pack. 
It was Congress that killed those ef- 
forts. 

If we wanted a first-strike weapon, it 
would be unprecedented in terms of 
intent. We had the weapons before 
with the first-strike capability, and we 
did not use them. How could the Sovi- 
ets believe that we have now devel- 
oped an overwhelming desire to strike 
first and wipe out that many people as 
a means of settling the ideological and 
political differences between the 
Soviet Union and the United States? 

I do not believe that 100 MX missiles 
would give us first-strike capability. 
What is the argument, then that is 
behind the amendment? Is it to kill 
MX? Is it to force the President to 
come up with a better basing mode? I 
do not know. Is it concern about stabil- 
ity? If so, then my previous discussion 
should have eliminated that concern. 
The Soviets would not be tempted to 
strike first because of the development 
of the MX. 
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But MX does give us a credible 
threat against the assets that the Sovi- 
ets leaders hold most dear, their hard- 
ened targets. They could not be confi- 
dent of getting all the MX’s in a first 
strike. Are we going to sit for 3 days 
while they attack them? How many 
hours would we sit as they attack 
them? You do not have to get into the 
scary scenarios under which we think 
that we see some missiles in the air, 
and then we launch ours by mistake. 
You also do not have to get into the 
scenario of waiting until the Soviets 
destroy all that we have. One against 
one, one strike, is not for sure going to 
destroy all our missiles. It can be 
hours of their hitting them, they still 
will not be sure they got them all. We 
will have they will believe that we 
have, an opportunity to go back at 
them with the MX, the only missile 
that has the capacity to destroy their 
hardened land-based missiles. I think 
we should exploit their awareness of 
that opportunity. It is the best that we 
have at the moment. 

Granted, we can try to get some- 
thing like Midgetman. But, what is the 
probable political fate of Midgetman, 
a mobile system in a country that is 
super-concerned about environment 
and safety, and not unwisely. 

The Soviet Union has no such con- 
cerns. They are building. They do not 
care what their people think of mobile 
missiles. 

I do not believe that the Midgetman 
is necessarily a better choice. It is 
going to cost 4 to 1 over the system 
the President has in mind now, and 
will present environmental and verifi- 
cation problems. 

I cannot see taking the MX, which is 
the best we have, and throwing it out. 
Do not throw away your best card. In 
the interest of preserving our security, 
we cannot afford to do that. In the in- 
terest of success in Geneva, we cannot 
afford to do that. 

I offer the rationale that I have just 
described as my reason for supporting 
the project that the Senator from 
Georgia, with very good rationale, op- 
poses. I urge my colleagues to at least 
consider what I have said, and to sup- 
port the President, the administration, 
the national security adviser, the Sec- 
retary of Defense, and I believe Gener- 
al Rogers. I do not believe that the 
Senator from Illinois accurately stated 
General Rogers’ attitude. 

I thank the Chair. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia, the ranking member of the 
Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. President, the matter we are 
considering is one of great importance 
to this Nation. It is so important that 
the President of the United States in 
1983 appointed a group of distin- 
guished citizens to make recommenda- 
tions to him on this matter. It was 
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called the President’s Commission on 
Strategic Forces. President Reagan ap- 
pointed a bipartisan group. 

I would like to call to the attention 
of the Senate who these people are, 
because they have come up with a rec- 
ommendation here that is completely 
at odds with the amendment by my 
good friend, the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia. 

The Chairman of this Commission is 
a former retired general of the Army, 
Brent Scowcroft. The members of this 
Commission are the following: Nicho- 
las F. Brady, a former U.S. Senator; 
William Clements, of Texas, former 
Governor; John Deutch, dean of sci- 
ence at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Alexander M. Haig, Jr., a 
retired general and former Secretary 
of State; Richard Helms, a former Di- 
rector of the CIA and an Ambassador 
to Iran; John H. Lyons, AFL-CIO vice 
president; William J. Perry, a former 
Under Secretary of Defense; Thomas 
C. Reed, a former Secretary of the Air 
Force; Levering Smith, a developer of 
the Polaris missile; James Woolsey, a 
former staff member of the Armed 
Services Committee and later Under 
Secretary of the Navy. 

That is a Commission that was ap- 
pointed by the President to study this 
matter and give him the benefit of 
those recommendations. This Commis- 
sion, although composed of very able, 
fine, patriotic people, felt the need of 
getting some senior counselors to the 
Commission. Here is who they select- 
ed: Harold Brown, former Secretary of 
Defense under President Carter; Lloyd 
N. Cutler, a former White House ad- 
viser under President Carter; Henry A. 
Kissinger, a former Secretary of State 
under President Nixon; Melvin R. 
Laird, a former Secretary of Defense 
under President Nixon; John A. 
McCone, a former Director of the CIA, 
I believe he was under President Ken- 
nedy and President Johnson; Donald 
H. Rumsfeld, a former Secretary of 
Defense under President Ford; James 
R. Schlesinger, a former Secretary of 
Defense under President Nixon; and 
Marvin C. Atkins, Executive Secretary. 

Mr. President, from this Commis- 
sion, which was a bipartisan Commis- 
sion, being advised by the senior coun- 
selors I have just mentioned, it would 
be very difficult it seems to me for 
members of the public—unless they 
were real experts and had more knowl- 
edge than these combined people 
had—to try to controvert their recom- 
mendations. If they did controvert 
their recommendaton, they should 
come in, tell the President, and offer 
an alternative of what should be done. 

This Commission made this recom- 
mendation to the President on this 
subject. They recommended 100 MX 
missiles should be deployed promptly 
in existing Minuteman silos as a re- 
placement for those 100 Minutemen 
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and the Titan II ICBM’s now being de- 
commissioned and as a modernization 
of the force. 

Mr. President, that is the recommen- 
dation. They recommended 100. That 
is what the President of the United 
States is asking the Congress to ap- 
prove. 

Mr. President, I know some of us 
feel like we have become experts be- 
cause we are on committees that 
handle certain things. But I do not 
know of any higher military authority 
in this country, or better prepared, or 
ought to be better prepared, than the 
chairman and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Who are these people. The 
Chief of Staff of the Army, the Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force, the Chief of 
Naval Operations, the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps—those are the high- 
est military people in this Nation. 
They have studied this matter. They 
have worked hard to tell the President 
what to recommend to the Congress. 
They have written a letter which I 
think is extremely important to our 
able and distinguished chairman of 
this committee. It is dated this very 
day, the 23d of May 1985. I want to 
take the liberty now of reading this 
letter into the Recorp because I think 
it is very important that the Members 
of this Senate have respect for these 
high military men, who are experts in 
this field—it is their special field, and 
here is what they say. 

In view of the ongoing debate in the Con- 
gress on MX missile force levels, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff thought that you should 
have their views on the military necessity 
for the MX missile, 


Certainly we want their views. Who 
would we go to higher than them? 

It goes on to say: 

We are well aware and appreciate your ex- 
tensive knowledge of and support for a 
strong defense posture for the United 
States. However, we believe that it is neces- 
sary to restress the essentialness of 100 de- 
ployed MX missiles to our national security. 

Throughout the decades of the 1970s and 
1980s, the Soviets have continued to mod- 
ernize and expand their strategic nuclear 
forces far in excess of their legitimate de- 
fensive needs. These deployments have 
upset the nuclear balance necessary for 
global stability. If we as a nation are to 
ensure the continued effectiveness of the 
triad and to restore stability, we need a mili- 
tary capability that makes the Soviets’ as- 
sessments of war outcomes under any cir- 
cumstances so uncertain and so dangerous 
as to remove any incentive for them to initi- 
ate an attack. We are convinced that the 
highly accurate Peacekeeper capability. 

That is what this is. That is what 
the MX missile is. It is a Peacekeeper. 

And they go on to say: 

We are convinced that the highly accurate 
Peacekeeper is a necessary element of this 
capability. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have studied the 
contribution of the MX to our national de- 
fense in great detail. 

They must have studied it, Mr. 
President, in much more detail than 
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any Member of the Senate would have 
the time to do, and further more, that 
is their job. They have spent their 
whole life at this. They have now risen 
to the highest military positions in our 
Nation. Here is what they say: This 
study goes on in great detail. They go 
on to say that: 

That analysis includes an evaluation of 
our forces against those of the Soviets. We 
use a variety of analytical tools, including 
force-on-force dynamic analysis. Every eval- 
uation that we make shows that the MX 
holds at risk those things that the Soviets 
value the highest— 

What are those things? The letter 
from the Joint Chiefs goes on to say 
that 

—the Soviets value the highest—their 
hardened command facilities and their large 
reserve of ICBM weapons. Today, U.S. capa- 
bility to accomplish this task is marginal. 
Deployment of the MX missile is that por- 
tion of the President’s Strategic Moderniza- 
tion Program which provides the near-term 
correction to this disparity and enhances de- 
terrence and national security. 

What are we telling this Senate? 
What are we telling the Congress? We 
are telling the Congress that the MX 
missile enhances deterrence to war. 
They are telling us that it enhances 
our national security. 

Mr. President, we do not have any 
other weapon in the world, and no 
other nation has any other weapon 
that today can destroy these hardened 
command facilities and this large re- 
serve of ICBM weapons except the 
MX. 

Are we going to handicap the Presi- 
dent, tie his hands, and say to him 
that you cannot produce but 12 of 
these? 

The President says we need 100; and 
he asked for 48 this year. Because we 
knew there would be such strenuous 
opposition here, we took the liberty of 
cutting it down from 48 to 21. But now 
the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia would cut it to 
12. 

Mr. President, we think that is com- 
pletely unreasonable, and we think it 
would jeopardize, as the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff say, the defense and the na- 
tional security of this Nation. 

Mr. President, I want to say that the 
authorization bill that we brought 
from the Armed Services Committee 
under the able leadership of Senator 
GOLDWATER, provides an effective con- 
gressional limit on deployment of 40 
missiles through fiscal year 1986 be- 
cause there is not enough money to 
place more than 40 missiles in the 
ground. 

This issue can and should be revisit- 
ed next year. 

The Senator from Georgia has ex- 
pressed his views, but the time for a 
congressional decision for more than 
40 missiles is not now. That should 
come next year. Why cap it now? Why 
tell the Soviets, “We are just going to 
do this and no more.” Why not keep 
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them guessing? Why not make them 
believe we are going to do more than 
we actually will do, maybe. We need to 
send a message. 

To do so this year will serve only to 
make our negotiators’ job in Geneva 
more difficult. If we agree to this 
amendment, I really feel sorry for my 
good friend John Tower when he sits 
down with Victor Karpov. I for one do 
not care to make John Tower’s job any 
more difficult than it already is. 

Mr. President, I want to say this: 
Senator Tower is a former Member of 
this body. He was a college professor. 
He came to the Senate succeeding 
Lyndon Johnson in 1961. He has truly 
become an expert on military matters. 
He is now one of our negotiators ap- 
pointed by President Reagan. He is 
over there face to face, confronting 
the Soviet negotiators. 

He came back here this week and sat 
down with Senators, with the Senator 
from Georgia and other Senators, a 
number of us. Senator Tower told us 
that he thinks it is extremely impor- 
tant to go along with the President on 
this matter and not go with the 
amendment of our able friend from 
Georgia. 

Mr. President, Senator Tower is not 
kidding us. He has been there con- 
fronting the Soviet negotiators. He 
thinks he knows what he needs. He 
thinks it would be a dread mistake to 
adopt the amendment of the able Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

Mr. President, there has been a lot 
of discussion here today about num- 
bers of warheads on submarine- 
launched missiles versus warheads on 
land-based ICBM’s, which attempt to 
show that our submarine-launched 
missile warheads are sufficient to 
deter any Soviet attack. 

This is not true. We do not have a 
readily deployable missile that can hit 
all categories of Soviet hard targets 
except the MX. 

In a totalitarian regime like the 
Soviet Union, the party leadership, 
the military, and the internal security 
apparatus are critical to the survival 
of the regime in peacetime and follow- 
ing a conflict. A true nuclear deterrent 
is one that ensures that all three of 
these elements would be sufficiently 
destroyed in a nuclear exchange. 

The MX is our only asset that can 
ensure the destruction of the Soviet’s 
hardest targets. Therefore, I feel that 
it is important to proceed with the de- 
ployment of the MX is recommended 
by the Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. President, again I want to say 
why would we hesitate, why would we 
quibble, why would we be reluctant to 
send a message to the Soviets that we 
have this missile, we are going to 
produce it in numbers that we feel will 
be adequate, and we will use it if nec- 
essary in the event they fire their mis- 
siles first? 
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Mr. President, no nation in the 
world offers its people as much free- 
dom, as many opportunities and as 
much hope, no nation in the world has 
done as much for other nations, as 
these United States of America. We 
should take no step that would jeop- 
ardize our survival. We should take no 
step that will place a hazard for the 
people of this country. We must take 
the steps necessary to preserve this 
country. 

Here we have a matter that has been 
recommended by the President of the 
United States. It has been recommend- 
ed by the Secretary of Defense. It has 
been recommended by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. It has been recom- 
mended by the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. Even in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which is Democratic con- 
trolled, the House Committee on 
Armed Services has recommended 21 
missiles. 

Mr. President, why should we hesi- 
tate? Why do we not go on and do our 
duty which ought to be done without 
taking any chances with jeopardizing 
this great country of ours? 

I hope the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Georgia will be defeated. 

Mr. HECHT. Mr. President, today, 
the Senate is considering, once again, 
the seemingly never ending issue of 
whether or not production of the MX 
“Peacekeeper” missile will be allowed 
to continue. To date, Congress has ap- 
proved assembly of 42 MX missiles. 
This Department of Defense authori- 
zation bill requests 21, significantly 
less than the 48 originally asked for. 
President Reagan has already compro- 
mised with the new level of 21, and 
now, we face this present attempt to 
essentially kill the MX altogether. 

Mr. President, I believe it is about 
time that we stop this folly of having 
to address the MX year after year, 
every time we discuss defense issues. 
The simple fact is that we absolutely 
must have this weapon to assure the 
modernization of our strategic nuclear 
forces and ensure that the Soviets will 
continue to seriously negotiate arms 
reduction. Without the MX system, we 
will have given in to the Soviets, abro- 
gated our negotiating position in 
Geneva and exposed ourselves to the 
Soviet’s ever increasing and unprece- 
dented nuclear escalation. 

As we have seen in the past, arms 
control negotiations are heavily influ- 
enced by ongoing defense programs 
and MX has been a major reason for 
the renewed talks. Equally as convinc- 
ing an arguement for continued MX 
production, and defeat of this amend- 
ment Mr. President, is the fact that in 
the past 15 years, the United States 
has not deployed one new generation 
land-based strategic missile. In fact, 
we are retiring Titan II missiles with- 
out replacement. Conversely, in those 
intervening years, the Soviet Union 
has deployed four new types of mis- 
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siles and are now developing two addi- 
tional systems. The facts are there, 
Mr. President, clearly showing that 
while the Soviets have been moving 
ahead, America has been falling 
behind. 

Mr. President, the United States 
cannot afford to take a back seat to 
the Soviets in any defense related 
area, much less in our strategic forces. 
This amendment seriously ties the 
hands of our arms negotiators in 
Geneva and the President as he seeks 
the comprehensive revitalization of 
our strategic forces. We simply cannot 
allow this to happen. That is why I 
strongly urge defeat of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment submit- 
ted by the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia, which would further limit de- 
ployment of the MX missile. We all 
admire and respect the wisdom of the 
senior Senator from Georgia, and his 
arguments on defense issues compel 
our attention. But they also compel 
our rebuttals where, upon close exami- 
nation, there are honest grounds for 
disagreement. 

I disagree with the MX limitation 
amendment solely on strategic 
grounds—which I wish to review. 

Our strategy is to deter war at all 
levels. Where deterrence fails, we will 
fight vigorously to bring hostilities to 
a close as quickly as possible. Mr. 
President, if we all accept this assump- 
tion, which in fact has long been 
American strategy, then we further 
presume that we have a war fighting 
capability, not simply a hollow deter- 
rence capability. Deterrence credibility 
is a function of military capacity and 
will. This gets to the problem with the 
MX limitation amendment. 

The most likely cause of a strategic 
nuclear war will be the failure to con- 
trol escalation from lower warfare 
levels. Yet, our conventional forces in 
Europe, according to Gen. Bernard 
Rogers, the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander of NATO’s principal military 
command, are insufficient to bring war 
to an early close where deterrence 
fails. In effect, General Rogers is 
saying that we do not have a real war- 
fighting capability. 

So what does that mean? General 
Rogers has answered this question 
many times: we will be obliged to esca- 
late to a first nuclear use at the tacti- 
cal and theater level. As we debate 
this issue, the NATO Defense Minis- 
ters released a communique criticizing 
the state of our conventional defenses. 
This would put us on a track to escala- 
tion to the strategic nuclear level— 
that, Mr. President, is where the rock- 
ets start flying over the heads of our 
allies, as Henry Kissinger put it, and 
into Soviet military installations and 
American cities. I add this note be- 
cause there is a little doubt that they 
will hit our soft targets. If the mutual 
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assured destruction—or MAD —strate- 
gists get their way, we will be target- 
ing Soviet cities, too. That, to me, is 
morally repugnant—and it is at the 
foundation of my support for SDI, in- 
cidentally. 

But, Mr. President, there is an even 
more acute issue at stake here that 
could actually accelerate escalation to 
the nuclear level. It is an escalation 
control issue that is rarely addressed 
in our debates. Nuclear use in NATO 
requires the unanimous consent of the 
political authorities of the member- 
ship. Despite secret arrangements for 
consultation, unanimity simply cannot 
be expected to occur easily. So what is 
the alternative: it is the so-called nu- 
clear option that is the objective of 
every European NATO ally. The battle 
is then shifted to the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. 

Before I relate the MX issue to this 
consequence, let me turn my focus to 
the so-called war stoppers that have 
been discussed in another part of this 
debate. Again, I caution that we 
cannot examine the MX issue in isola- 
tion from our total strategy. 

First, with readiness cutbacks of $1.5 
billion recommended by the Senate 
Armed Services Committee and $1.8 
billion recommended by the House 
Armed Services Committee, our ability 
to meet a Soviet surprise attack is 
weakened. Nor are what I would call 
the war retarders—events which sus- 
tain our war-fighting capacity any 
more promising. Our airlift reinforce- 
ment is uncertain; our sealanes near 
the Caribbean, through which nearly 
80 percent of our NATO support will 
travel, are jeopardized by Soviet activi- 
ties in our hemisphere; and, our medi- 
cal casualty program jis perilously 
weak. 

But what about burden sharing? We 
all know that the 1979 Carter agree- 
ment calling for 3-percent real defense 
growth pertains to outlays, not budget 
authority. However, does anyone here 
really think that such delicate distinc- 
tions make sense to our allies? Ask 
them, I just did. They will not give 
you a pleasant answer. Where are we 
then? I will tell you: 

Our deterrent is hollow—we do not 
now have a viable conventional or the- 
ater-level deterrent capability. 

Our war-fighting capability is being 
eroded. 

We have little control over escala- 
tion. 

Most importantly, as I hope I have 
demonstrated, we will become more 
dependent on the nuclear triad, and its 
land-based ICBM leg, than ever 
before. 

As I said yesterday, May 21, Mr. 
President, and I will spare you all but 
the essential points, to weaken our 
MX leg is to weaken the entire triad, 
we become more dependent as Midget- 
man—which remains a drawing board 
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system; on bombers—which are unac- 
ceptably vulnerable and have value 
largely as a reinforcing system; and 
nuclear submarines. What about sub- 
marines? What is to assure us that 
current radar, laser, and other detec- 
tion technology developments will not 
make even this system, on which we 
will have become excessively reliant, 
outdated by the mid-1990’s? At the De- 
fense Department—they are indeed 
worried about this. 

Mr. President, let me conclude. If we 
weaken our MX leg, when combined 
with the defects in our strategic plans 
that I have just reviewed, we force 
ourselves into a Gaullist dilemma.” 
Charles deGaulle, it will be recalled, 
once told Khrushchev that it would 
not require a large nuclear force to 
prevent Soviet aggression against 
Europe. Thus was born the so-called 
force-de-frappe. In deGaulle’s words: 
“T can kill Moscow with very few mis- 
siles.” Even though it would mean 
mutual suicide, he added. 

I reject a first-strike mentality and 
the total “Gaullist dilemma” concept. 
But a weak MX leg is forcing us in ex- 
actly that direction. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that when the Senator from 
Idaho completes his statement, we 
then have permission to set aside any 
amendments temporarily and take up 
any other amendments that may be 
proposed by the managers of the bill. I 
think I understand the Senator from 
Georgia correctly that in this interim 
period, we can dispose of some of the 
noncontroversial amendments. 

Mr. NUNN. I would be agreeable to 
that. I did not hear the first part of 
the statement. 

Mr. DOLE. I was indicating when 
the Senator from Idaho finishes his 
statement, perhaps we could then set 
aside the pending amendment and 
take up some of the noncontroversial 
amendments. I think we are making 
progress, and there are a number of 
Senators prepared and willing to do 
that, and we may be able to dispose of 
5 or 10 amendments in the next hour. 

Mr. NUNN. I would be happy to do 
that, Mr. President, as long as the 
Nunn amendment would remain the 
pending business and be set aside tem- 
porarily. 

Mr. DOLE. Only temporarily. It 
would come back as the pending busi- 
ness. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
would like to inquire as to the mean- 
ing of the word “temporarily.” Some 
of these amendments have been 
around here and we have been protect- 
ing the Senator’s right to the floor. 
They have returned to their offices. 
We have two or three or four we can 
dispose of very quickly, but if tempo- 
rarily means 10 or 15 minutes—— 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I say to 
the Senator from Arizona I would co- 
operate fully in whatever amendment 
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the Senator from Arizona would like 
to start on. We can complete that 
amendment later. We have made sub- 
stantial progress toward an agreement 
with various parties involved, includ- 
ing the White House, the Senator 
from Kansas, the Senator from Virgin- 
ia, the Senator from Maine, and the 
Senators on our side. We have not 
nailed down the agreement. We have 
to have full approval. We have a way 
to go. There are other people who 
have to approve, but we have made 
substantial progress. 

Under those conditions, I am willing 
to cooperate totally with the chairman 
in getting rid of amendments that we 
can dispose of. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
thank my friend from Georgia. What 
we are trying to do is clean up amend- 
ments that we can take without record 
votes. There are quite a few of them. 
We have made calls around to differ- 
ent offices, and we hope to see them 
come in soon. 

Some of the controversial amend- 
ments, I understand we are still nego- 
tiating on—the contra, for instance. 

Mr. DOLE. Right, Mr. President. We 
have a unanimous-consent request to 
take care of the contra amendments 
on June 5. We are now also suggesting 
that we take care of the so-called in- 
terim restraint amendments, not as 
amendments to this bill but as a free- 
standing resolution, which I shall be 
prepared to take up when we come 
back from the recess. I am not saying 
that can be done, but we are going to 
have a meeting at 2 o’clock. If those 
two things can be worked out and we 
work out the MX amendments, we are 
getting into the homestretch. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I would say the 
Senator is right. If we can do those 
two things, I think we can be out of 
here tomorrow. 

Mr. DOLE. Or this evening. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Or even this 
evening. 

Mr. DOLE. It depends on Members 
coming to the floor now with amend- 
ments. The Senator from Georgia has 
agreed generously to set his amend- 
ment aside. If we can get Members to 
come over here now with their Amend- 
ments, it will work out; otherwise—— 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Idaho has a noncontro- 
versial amendment to save the Posei- 
don. If we could do that without votes, 
it could be disposed of fairly quickly. 

Mr. DOLE. If that is agreed on both 
sides, it is all right with me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Denton). The Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I sat 
through most of the debate last night, 
this morning, and now into the after- 
noon. It has been, I think, a very en- 
lightening debate. I agree with most 
everything the distinguished President 
pro tempore of the Senate just said. 
But I think there are a couple of 
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things we should really discuss and 
put into context before the vote on 
this amendment. 

I might say, Mr. President, this is an 
amendment that I do not agree with, 
and I hope that my colleagues will see 
fit to defeat the amendment. 

Mr. President, back in 1776, Patrick 
Henry made a statement, saying, “For 
my part, whatever anguish of spirit it 
may cost, I am willing to know the 
whole truth: to know the worst, and to 
provide for it.” 

I think, Mr. President, that often- 
times in politics, and I have been a 
Member of both bodies of the Con- 
gress, I have observed first hand that 
oftentimes Congress will make incor- 
rect and often dangerous decisions on 
matters vital to American security be- 
cause of what is viewed as some kind 
of popular political perception. 

I think Patrick Henry’s words in 
1776 about knowing the truth and 
then making the best of it were cor- 
rect. 

I would like to quote the distin- 
guished chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee on March 1, 1982, Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER, in a letter to Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

We are not just a little bit behind the 
Russians, we are devastatingly behind 
them ...I think the time has come when 
we have to quit fooling around and trying to 
lie to the American people. 


Mr. President, on May 1, I received a 
letter from my distinguished col- 
league, Senator WALLoP, with a book 
entitled “Soviet Military Supremacy, 
the Untold Facts About the New 
Danger to America,” authored by 
Quentin Crommelin, Jr., and David S. 
Sullivan. This is a good book. I wrote 
the introduction of this book, and I 
would like to read from my introduc- 
tion to this fine but alarming book. 

I think, Mr. President, the unvar- 
nished truth is oftentimes not popular 
in politics, and nowhere is that more 
true than in matters concerning Amer- 
ican security. It is important that we 
not overlook the truth about our mili- 
tary posture vis-a-vis the Soviets. 

Very few voters want to hear that 
military spending must be increased to 
counter Soviet military might, and 
most people in the Congress and 
around the country understandably 
prefer the political safety of inaction. 

Mr. President, with respect to Soviet 
political might, the political personal- 
ities in the country are often prefer- 
ring political safety and inaction 
rather than action and leadership to 
see if we can secure freedom and peace 
for those of us in the free world, this 
is nothing new, Mr. President. This 
happened prior to World War II. 

During the years before World War 
II, very few of the Democratic leaders 
of the West were willing to suffer the 
political risk and the consequences 
that were entailed in the warning to 
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the free world of the reality of the 
Nazi military buildup that was taking 
place in Europe. People just failed to 
say anything about it. In fact, if my 
memory serves me correctly, in the 
U.S. House of Representatives, right 
before the war broke out, after the 
war had already started in Europe and 
before the United States actually en- 
tered into the armed conflict, the mili- 
tary conscription or the draft bill only 
passed the House of Representatives 
by one vote. That was because people 
failed to want to face the reality. 

I have talked to many of my friends 
who were in World War II who trained 
with wooden rifles, because it was so 
popular always to vote against the de- 
fense budget. So nothing is new. 

That analogy is so clear today. 
While the Soviet Union is engaging in 
the most massive military buildup in 
all history, most Western politicians 
are still insisting on minimizing the 
significance of these activities. 

All too often, the truth is being con- 
cealed from the public and we are de- 
luding ourselves into the belief that 
their inaction is somehow justified in 
the cause of world peace. 

The theory goes that the Soviets’ ag- 
gressive behavior can be modified by 
ignoring it in public, by persuading 
and negotiating in private, and by 
keeping the American people in a false 
sense of security during the denial and 
the concealment of facts. These omis- 
sions and distortions were rationalized 
as necessary in order to preclude any 
inconvenient or dangerous political 
public demand for Western rearma- 
ment. 

The authors of the book that I am 
referring to, “Soviet Military Suprem- 
acy,” do not accept that theory and 
this Senator does not accept that 
theory. Our republic and other re- 
maining democracies and representa- 
tive governments in the western world 
thrive on the truth. The Soviet Union 
thrives on falsehood. And there can be 
no justification for the U.S. leadership 
in this country to withhold the truth 
from the American people. 

The public has a basic need, in my 
view, to have essential information of 
what the reality is, what our strategic 
vulnerability is, and what the issue ul- 
timately is. What we are talking about 
is our very own national survivability 
in the free world and the survivability 
of freedom. 

There can be no peace without free- 
dom, Mr. President. The Soviets talk 
about peace all the time because they 
use falsehoods. Their definition of 
peace is slavery. Our definition of 
peace is freedom, and we should never 
forget that in this body. 

There are many things we cannot 
discuss here because of national secu- 
rity classification restrictions. But ev- 
erything in this book has been ap- 
proved of and cleared by the CIA, and 
I call it to the attention of my col- 
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leagues. This book is a project of the 
program on defense and strategic stud- 
ies of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, directed by Dr. Bill Van Cleave, 
who was President Reagan’s chief de- 
fense and foreign policy adviser in 
1979 and director of the Defense De- 
partment transition in 1981. But I 
want to give some of the highlights, 
because I think the truth is very im- 
portant to this discussion. 

I might say that I do not enjoy the 
idea of having to vote billions of tax- 
payers’ dollars to build missiles—the 
MX or any other missile. But I would 
say the alternative to having peace 
through strength is much worse. I 
would say also, Mr. President, that 
even if we could completely achieve an 
adequate deterrent and a counterforce 
missile system with a Trident sea- 
based system or some kind of missile 
system on the new B-1 bomber that 
could be air-launched and could be sta- 
tioned at places around the world, I 
would still favor the triad and a land- 
based missile based in the continental 
United States. Mr. President, I say 
that because I think the purpose of 
our entire strategic defense dollar that 
we vote on is to preserve and keep us 
from ever getting involved in some 
kind of nuclear shootout. We have to 
do this because of the mentality of our 
adversaries, the Soviets. They do not 
think as we do. But they will, I think, 
Mr. President, be very, very careful 
about ever making that first strike if 
we have part of our safety net, part of 
our deterrence, our counterforce mis- 
siles, based in land-based missiles in 
the United States because that means 
if they want to attack them, they have 
to strike the homeland of the United 
States. I think even the hardliners of 
those tyrants in the Kremlin will 
think long and hard before they make 
that critical and crucial decision 
whether or not they would probably 
try to sink a submarine and see if they 
could get away with it or sink an air- 
craft carrier and see if they could get 
away with it, much as they did the 
shooting down of the KAL-7. Lo and 
behold, they shot down KAL-7, they 
murdered Major Nicholson, and other 
recent things have happened, with vir- 
tually no response from the United 
States or the free world. 

Certainly, there has been some rhet- 
oric, but there has been no hard re- 
sponse. It is conceivable to this Sena- 
tor that those in the Kremlin might at 
some future time think they might 
test the tenacity of the West by 
making an assertion that we have a 
submarine that was in the wrong 
water or something and make an at- 
tempt to see if they could sink it. But I 
do not think they would ever make the 
assumption that they could try to 
knock out land-based missiles based in 
Wyoming, or North Dakota, or wher- 
ever in the United States, because 
they know that would be pushing the 
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American people too far and the re- 
sponse might be too painful even to 
them, even though they are superior 
militarily to us. 

Now, the principal thesis in this 
book that I have been referring to, Mr. 
President, that I had the privilege to 
write an introduction to—and I was 
quoting some from it in my remarks— 
is that the Reagan defense buildup an- 
nounced in March 1981 really has not 
happened, and in fact congressional 
actions, or congressional inactions, 
have forced the Reagan defense 
spending program substantially below 
the levels that were recommended in 
1981 by President Carter. Additionally, 
the authors assert that conditions 
which existed in Britain in the late 
1930's wherein the public was misin- 
formed about the weakness of British 
defenses and the extent of the Nazi 
military buildup are being repeated 
again today in the United States. 

Now, I do not necessarily agree with 
everything that the authors put in 
this book, but the general thrust of 
what they have to say I think is some- 
thing that each Senator should give a 
great deal of thought. 

The Soviet Union has 820 heavy 
ICBM launchers while the United 
States has none. 

The Soviet Union has 9,300 ready 
ICBM warheads while the United 
States has 2,100. 

The Soviet Union has 2,000 intercon- 
tinental range SLBM warheads while 
the United States has none. 

The Soviet Union has 575 nuclear 
armed sea-launched cruise missiles 
while the United States has approxi- 
mately 12. 

The Soviet Union has 650 interconti- 
nental bombers while the United 
States has 239. 

The Soviet Union has 3,700 reserve 
strategic launch systems while the 
United States has none. 

The Soviet Union has 13,800 surface- 
to-air missile launchers for continental 
air defense while the United States 
has none. 

The Soviet Union has 3,600 primary 
and secondary antiballistic missile 
launchers while the United States has 
none. 

The Soviet Union has 3,200 intercep- 
tor aircraft for continental air defense, 
while the United States has 42. 

The authors, Quentin Crommelin 
and David Sullivan, compare the Nazi 
buildup to the Soviet buildup today 
except today there is no arsenal of de- 
mocracy to rescue the United States of 
America like there was an arsenal of 
democracy, the United States, to 
rescue Great Britain from the clutches 
of the Nazis in 1941. 

Now, the authors of the book pro- 
vide nine box score summaries of de- 
fense forces and economics which 
demonstrate a startling degree of infe- 
riority in the United States, and I 
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want to tick off a few of those to my 
colleagues because I think, as I said at 
the outset in quoting Patrick Henry, 
there is nothing any more important 
for us than to know the whole truth. 
If we do know the whole truth, sooner 
or later this Congress in a bipartisan 
fashion will stand up and be counted 
to provide adequate defense to protect 
the security of the men and women of 
the United States of America. 

But I want to read some startling 
box scores, Mr. President. These are 
all included in this book and have 
been verified and approved by the 
proper intelligence agencies of the 
United States. 

The Soviet Union has 7,000 air de- 
fense radar systems, the United States 
has 117. 

The Soviet Union spends 40 times as 
much per capita on civil defense as 
does the United States. 

I might just editorialize on this 
point, Mr. President. The reason the 
Soviet Union does that is because in 
the basic doctrine of the Kremlin and 
the policy of the politburo they plan, 
if they ever do fight a nuclear war, on 
winning that war. They do not believe 
the theory that everybody is going to 
be blown to smithereens. They buy 
onto the theory that if they fight a 
war, they plan on winning, so they are 
protecting their population from the 
problem so that they eventually will 
build back and they will be successful. 
Now, I think they are making a very 
risky assumption to think there will be 
any winners in the world as we know it 
today, but I think in reality we have to 
face what it is they think. And if we 
do not recognize how they think, then 
we are asking for disaster. We have to 
be able to preserve what it is that they 
are so envious of in this country. 

Now, the Soviet Union has four 
operational antisatellite systems while 
the United States has none. With all 
this talk we hear in the national media 
about the strategic defense initiative, 
that is often popularly referred to as 
star wars, you would think it was us 
that had something in space, but all 
we have is something on paper that we 
talk about. 

They have two satellite system types 
that they use to detect submerged sub- 
marines while we have nothing that 
equals that. 

The Soviet Union has 280 antisub- 
marine warfare submarines while, the 
United States has 99. 

The Soviet Union since 1981 has 
added 2,300 net tactical warheads in 
Europe while the United States has 
withdrawn a net of 2,300 during the 
same period, 

That is a point not often mentioned. 
I want to repeat that. It is very impor- 
tant. We have withdrawn a net of 
2,300 since 1981 while the Soviets have 
added 2,300. You don’t often hear 
much about that, but I think this is 
the truth that needs to be discussed. 
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The Soviet Union has 14 modern 
chemical weapon production facilities, 
the United States has none. 

The Soviet Union has 195 ground 
combat divisions, plus 20 KGB state 
security divisions, plus 30 MVD divi- 
sions while the United States has 16 
Army infantry ground divisions and 3 
Marine divisions. 

The Soviet Union is spending for 
military purposes approximately $1 
trillion more than the United States 
during the 5 year programs announced 
by Presidents Carter and Reagan in 
1981 and the United States is spending 
$38 billion less than was recommended 
by President Carter before he left 
office. 

The authors in making all of those 
points and substantiating them with 
hard evidence quote Senator ToweEr’s 
statement in late 1984 that all that 
has occurred during the past several 
years of alleged American rearmament 
is to slow the rate of growth of the 
Soviet advantage and that the imbal- 
ance favoring the Soviet Union is still 
continuing to widen. 

Now, Mr. President, I think this is 
information that is worthy of our con- 
sideration. As I said, statistics can be 
used to paint a bleak picture. I think 
there are some things that should be 
said, that there are parts of our de- 
fense system that I think are superior 
to the Soviets. Certainly, I think we 
are superior in terms of our personnel, 
of our officer corps, and our enlisted 
corps. They are better thinkers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following excerpted sec- 
tions from the book, “Soviet Military 
Supremacy,” that are pertinent to our 
MX and defense authorization debate 
to be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpts were ordered to be printed in 
the Rrecorp, as follows: 

{Quentin Crommelin, Jr. and David S, 
Sullivan] 
SOVIET MILITARY SUPREMACY 

“The worst crime is not to tell the truth to 
the public.”—Winston Churchill, Prior to 
World War II, as he tried to warn England 
and break Government and news media si- 
lence about the massive Nazi military build- 
up. 

THE REASON FOR THIS BOOK 

“We are not just a little bit behind the 
Russians, we are devastatingly behind them 
...I think the time has come when we have 
to quit fooling around and trying to lie to 
the American people.” —Senator Barry Gold- 
water, March 5, 1982—in a letter to Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

For years Americans have been told and 
have believed that the reason for four dec- 
ades of Russian military build-up is that the 
Soviets believe they must match American 
military strength in order to be safe from 
nuclear attack by the United States.* 


*Throughout this book the terms “Russian,” 
“Soviet Union,” “Russia,” “Soviet,” etc. are used 
interchangeably primarily for reasons of style and 
notwithstanding the objection to equating the 
country, Russia, with its Soviet dictatorship or the 
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Over and over again, year after year, as 
the Soviet Union modernized its ballistic 
missiles and added massive numbers of nu- 
clear warheads, as Russia developed and 
stockpiled enormous quantities of chemical 
and even biological weapons, and as the So- 
viets planned and prepared a nationwide 
anti-ballistic missile defense system, the 
American news media subtly ‘sold’ the 
idea—and we accepted it and still accept it— 
that the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. are equally 
menacing. 

Over and over again, year after year, re- 
gardless of evermore naked reality, we have 
been told and we have believed that the 
military power of both nations is roughly 
equivalent. 

And over and over again—starting even 
long before America lost her own suprema- 
cy—we have had thoroughly impressed in 
our minds and enshined in the pantheon of 
popular perception that both sides would be 
able to destroy each other in the event of 
nuclear war. 

This book shows with incontrovertible 
facts why these are four of the most danger- 
ous myths and misconceptions ever accepted 
in our Democracy. The text reveals the full 
truth that the Soviets have far surpassed 
our country in military power and already 
have achieved overwhelming military supe- 
riority over the United States which may 
soon prove decisive; a superiority whose de- 
tails are almost completely unknown to the 
American people including those they trust 
to warn them—the Congress, the staffs of 
Capitol Hill, network television, the major 
newspapers, and even the White House. 

The book reveals, furthermore, the real 
purpose and possible employment of Soviet 
military supremacy, the degree of which is 
shown to be increasing unabated with every 
passing month. And, of special significance 
to every American, the book tells the sad- 
dening story of our own actions and inac- 
tions which have made possible and speeded 
the growing potential for our gradual 
demise as a free people and independent 
nation. 

The authors are acknowledged experts on 
U.S. and Soviet military affairs. Over time, 
they became increasingly distressed that 
the full facts of the scale and direction of 
the Soviet military buildup seemed never to 
be assembled into one clear, simple-to-read 
presentation so that the complete implica- 
tions of that buildup could be seen clearly 
by all Americans. From government files, 
from expert testimony before Congressional 
committees (virtually none of it ever publi- 
cized by the U.S. news media), and from 
countless other sources here and abroad, 
they have put together in one volume what 
is truly a story of tragic proportion. 

In measured and dispassionate tone, their 
work explains: 

Why the policy selected 25 years ago by 
the United States to prevent Soviet nuclear 
attack, Mutual Assured Destruction (MAD), 
is now known to have been based on a 
flawed premise. 

Why, instead of leaving their entire popu- 
lation, plus their land-based missiles and 
bombers unprotected from nuclear attack as 
we have done, the Soviets have already in- 
vested well over 100 billion dollars to pro- 
tect their people and their military from 


Russian people with the aggregation of subjugated 
nationalities comprising the 272 million “citizens” 
of the Soviet Union. Cf. Aleksandr Solzhenitzyn, 
“Misconceptions about Russia are a Threat to 
America,” Foreign Affairs, March, 1980. 
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any missiles we might launch in response to 
an attack by them. 

Why the American military response to 
such a Soviet surprise attack would now be 
so weak it would cause no more (and prob- 
ably far less) casualties to the Soviets than 
they suffered during World War II. 

In so doing, the authors expose the rea- 
sons for the discomforting and corollary 
truth that the Soviets can now destroy all 
of our land-based missiles on the ground, 
right in their silos, whereas we are power- 
less do the same to theirs. 

They describe how the Soviets can obliter- 
ate at least three-fourths of our 239 old, 
slow-flying B-52 bombers on the ground and 
knock down the 50 or so which might sur- 
vive with more than 3,200 MIG and Sukhoi 
interceptor aircraft and 13,800 high-per- 
formance surface-to-air missiles. 

In detail, the authors explain further that 
in order to neutalize our entire submarine 
missile force the Soviets are ignoring the 
Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty by building 
large scale illegal battle-management radars 
for guiding their SA-12 interceptor rockets, 
which reach ballistic missile speed of 12,000 
MPH in seconds and thus give the Soviets 
the power to destroy our submarine missiles 
100,000 feet in the air at the edge of space, 
long before our missiles could reach their 
targets. Also uncovered are revolutionary 
new Soviet capabilities for detecting and 
thus destroying submerged U.S. missile sub- 
marines and the related reasons that led 
Eugene Rostow, former Director of the U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, to 
dismiss the value of our submarine fleet as a 
fully effective deterrent to war. 

These and the many other facts carefully 
amassed and newly revealed in this publica- 
tion, if examined with an open mind, force 
us to recognize that the capability of our 
country to deter a Soviet nuclear attack by 
fear of American retaliation could soon be 
entirely gone. The data and analysis pre- 
sented make abundantly clear the exact 
extent of the dangerous military imbalances 
which have arisen in the span of only a few 
years and why even Dr. Henry Kissinger has 
warned that the years facing us now will be 
“a period of vulnerability such as we have 
not experienced since the early days of the 
Republic.” 

Are Soviet leaders taking international po- 
litical advantage of our growing vulnerabili- 
ties? Will they take even greater advantage 
in the future? 

In this book you will read, probably for 
the first time, the many statements by 
Soviet leaders which prove that the real 
purpose of the massive Soviet military 
buildup is not self defense but to gain an 
awesome strategic advantage and with it the 
crucial international supremacy and crisis 
leverage derived from the unquestioned 
ability to fight and win an intercontinental 
war. 

You will learn the harsh fact that while 
the American people have been sold the 
notion that nuclear war would totally de- 
stroy both nations, Russia has focused its 
entire national effort, sacrificing everything 
except the most basic needs, to achieve the 
capacity to survive a nuclear war and to 
defeat any combination of opponents. You 
will learn, quite simply, why Soviet capabili- 
ties, both offensive and defensive, will very 
soon be so overwhelming that the Soviets 
could realistically believe, as President 
Reagan recently warned, that they were ina 
sufficiently strong position to say with con- 
fidence, “We can destroy you. You cannot 
destroy us. Bend to our will. . . or face dev- 
astation.” 
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If such an ultimatum is given, either di- 
rectly or (as is far more probable) tacitly 
and gradually, it will come from a tyranny 
that treats total war and suppression as a 
natural part of history. 

On this very day, the Soviets have ap- 
proximately five million of their own citi- 
zens incarcerated in slave labor camps, 
living and working under conditions of un- 
believable hardship and suffering. It is esti- 
mated that 500,000 men and women die in 
these camps every year. 

On an even larger scale, and indeed in 
every important sense, all of the Soviet 
Union is itself a vast prison with the equiva- 
lent of 20 KGB Divisions and 30 MVD Riot 
Divisions—more than one-half million spe- 
cially-selected troops—deployed simply to 
control a people who are consulted neither 
on their own future nor on the high stakes 
of international confrontation. 

And in open warfare, the Soviets are even 
more inhumane. 

Consider this recent (unreported) report 
from the Department of Defense: 

“We have no evidence to suggest that the 
Soviets are concerned about civilian casual- 
ties resulting from their use of chemical 
weapons, Evidence from Southeast Asia and 
Afghanistan shows that civilians have been 
the specific targets of chemical weapons.” 

Consider also that in 1980, soon after the 
invasion of Afghanistan, the Soviets con- 
ducted lethal chemcial and biological tests 
against men and women tied to stakes in 
target areas at the gigantic Shikhany 
Chemical Test Range located southeast of 
Moscow and that such tests are apparently 
continuing. 

Consider finally that the Soviets have 14 
chemical weapons production facilities oper- 
ating at full capacity. (The U.S. has none.) 
They have 8 biological weapon production 
facilities. (The U.S. has none.) And the Sovi- 
ets have an estimated 150 intercontinental 
missiles for global delivery of these horrify- 
ing weapons. 

These facts should be known by all Ameri- 
cans in order to understand the modes of 
thought of our opponents and the implica- 
tions for us of their new and growing power. 
Yet not one person in a thousand in this 
country is remotely aware of them. 

At the outset, the authors furnish easy-to- 
read “box scores” which give the stark fig- 
ures on actual Soviet military strength 
versus that of the United States at the be- 
ginning of 1985. What you will read in con- 
cise format is so startling that you may find 
the information disclosed hard to believe— 
you almost certainly will not want to believe 
it—but the cold figures demonstrating our 
severe vulnerability are taken exclusively 
from official sources and public records. 

Later in the book you will learn why 
nearly all Americans are unaware of these 
facts. You will learn why virtually all in the 
U.S. news media have ignored them and 
why United States officials do not discuss 
them. You will learn how all of us, as citi- 
zens in a democracy with a duty to the 
future, share responsibility for the tragic, 
incremental erosion of our strength and 
how the rhetoric of our times does not 
match the reality of our forces. 

But of greatest importance, you will learn, 
unfiltered and unabridged, the grisly impli- 
cations of the new strategic reality now 
dawning for our country and the Free 
World ... and for you, your family and 
children. 


! Throughout the text, as in this quotation, any 
emphasis added is that of the authors unless other- 
wise indicated. 
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We who asked that this book be written 
welcome the opportunity to have it distrib- 
uted because the time has long passed for 
all Americans to know the complete truth, 
to see its whole meaning, to reject the 
myths, and to act .. . because in the final 
analysis the survival of our American De- 
mocracy is not a duty of the government or 
the news media, but is, instead, the ultimate 
responsibility of the people. 

(This book is a project of The Defense and 
Strategic Studies Program University of 
Southern California Los Angeles, California 
90007, Copyright © 1985, Quentin Cromme- 
lin, Jr., David S. Sullivan.) 


INTRODUCTION 


(By Steve Symms of Idaho, United States 
Senate) 


First as a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and now as a Senator, I have ob- 
served at closehand as Congress time and 
again makes incorrect and often dangerous 
decisions on matters vital to American secu- 
rity and freedom. Congress does so because 
of an astonishing disinterest in the truth of 
our current strategic inferiority and because 
of an equally cavalier disregard for the evi- 
dence of Soviet aggressive intention toward 
the Western Democracies. 

But the unvarnished truth is rarely popu- 
lar in politics, and nowhere is that more 
true than in matters concerning American 
security. With ever rising federal deficits, 
few voters want to hear that military spend- 
ing must be increased to counter Soviet mili- 
tary might, and most politicians, therefore, 
understandably far prefer the political 
safety of inaction and acquiescence over the 
political dangers of action and leadership. 

It has happened before. During the years 
preceding World War II few leaders chose to 
suffer the political risk and consequence en- 
tailed in warning the Free World of the re- 
ality of the Nazi military buildup. 

The analogy today is all too clear. While 
the Soviet Union engages in the most mas- 
sive military buildup of all history, most 
Western politicians still insist on minimizing 
the significance of these activities. They 
conceal the truth from the public and 
delude themselves in the belief that their 
inaction is somehow justified in the cause of 
world peace. 

The theory goes that Soviet aggressive be- 
havior can be modified by ignoring it in 
public, by persuading and negotiating in pri- 
vate, and by keeping the American people in 
a false feeling of security through denial or 
concealment of the facts. These omissions 
and distortions are rationalized as necessary 
in order to preclude any “inconvenient” or 
“dangerous” public political demand for 
Western rearmament. 

The authors of the book you are about to 
read do not accept that theory. Nor do I. 
Our Republic and the other remaining de- 
mocracies thrive on truth just as the Soviet 
Union thrives on falsehood. Certainly, there 
can be no justification for withholding from 
the public basic essential information con- 
cerning American strategic vulnerability, 
when the issue, ultimately, is our national 
survival itself. 

In this context, unfortunately but obvi- 
ously, I cannot discuss information still re- 
stricted by security classification; however, I 
do feel at complete liberty to say in a gener- 


(Notice: In accordance with the contractual obli- 
gations of the authors, this book has been reviewed 
and cleared for publication by the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. Copyright © 1985, Quentin Cromme- 
lin, Jr., David S. Sullivan.) 
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al sense that based on knowledge obtained 
in an official capacity I am deeply impressed 
by the high degree of accuracy of the data 
the authors present. Yet there remains even 
more information the American public 
should have and should have soon. The ma- 
terial given here will hopefully begin that 
process, 

For that reason and for many others, I 
recommend this volume, to you and to all 
citizens, as a thought-provoking assessment 
of the current strategic imbalance and of 
the new implications of Soviet military su- 
premacy for Western freedom, both interna- 
tionally and at home. 

The picture painted is unpleasant to con- 
template, but we must understand the facts 
as they are, not as we might wish them to 
be, if we are to remain free.—Steve Symms, 
United States Senator, Washington, D.C., 
February 22, 1985. 


AUTHORS’ NOTE 


In 1980, reliable polling data uniformly in- 
dicated that a majority in the United States 
believed that American defenses had 
become significantly inferior to the military 
power of the Soviet Union. The obvious ac- 
curacy of those polls was reflected in the 
subsequent Presidential vote of the same 
year by which a President the public viewed 
as weak on national defense—Jimmy 
Carter—was enthusiastically replaced by 
one the public viewed as strong—Ronald 
Reagan. 

Today, reliable polling data indicate that 
a majority believes the United States to be 
equal or stronger militarily than the Soviet 
Union. 

The majority was correct in 1980, but it is 
our belief that over the ensuing four and a 
half years the majority has been led danger- 
ously astray. 

We believe, and believe we can demon- 
strate, that the decline in the relative mili- 
tary power of the United States has been 
continuous and that it is, in fact, accelerat- 
ing. We know of nothing tangible since 1980 
that has materially reversed the trend then 
apparent, notwithstanding millions of 
empty words to the contrary in countless 
campaign speeches of the 1984 election. 

Almost no Americans realize that, because 
of Congressional action and inaction, de- 
fense spending under President Reagan is 
far below the levels even President Carter 
thought were necessary for our safety, nor 
are they aware that Congress has already 
cut defense spending far below the total cu- 
mulative five-year increase that President 
Reagan urged when he entered office in 
1981. The Reagan buildup occurred only as 
a proposal on paper which Congress refused 
to implement, yet most Americans believe 
the exact opposite because the facts have 
never been effectively provided to them— 
perhaps since the information is considered 
“insignificant” by those who would be most 
embarrassed by its widespread knowledge. 

In writing this book, we have sought to 
dispel these and other grave misperceptions 
with the facts, chiefly those that have been 
untold or underemphasized by the govern- 
ment and the media. As a major part of that 
process, we value remembering our national 
past to gain a current perspective on our 
character as a people and to see more clear- 
ly the on-going direction and true degree of 
our decline. 

History does not repeat itself precisely, 
but history does teach the precise inevitabil- 
ity of change. We hope, therefore, that a 
public better informed about the nature of 
the changes which have already occurred 
can mold those which are surely coming to 
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allow out country to continue in the safety 
and freedom with which it has in the past 
been blessed. 

In that regard, many Americans living 
today can still well recall that only forty 
short years ago their country enjoyed pre- 
eminent military superiority over all poten- 
tial opponents and indeed over every con- 
ceivable combination of other nations. As 
has been seen as proven fact during World 
War II, the people of continental America 
in 1945 were inaccessible to direct attack by 
any enemy, and the United States Govern- 
ment was effectively immune to any form of 
military coercion anywhere on the globe. 
On the contrary, America was itself in a 
unique position to impose its will on a tur- 
bulent world in which peace could have 
been established exclusively through the 
unprecedented magnitude of American 
strength. 

Yet America did not choose to use its posi- 
tion of unchallenged dominance and did not 
launch a preemptive war against the worst 
long-term threat to peace, the Soviet Union, 
even though Russia had breached its 
solemn commitments to allow self-determi- 
nation in Eastern Europe and had initiated 
an obvious program of protracted aggres- 
sion, 

America did not act when it had the 
power to act because Americans, besides 
having an inbred national desire for peace, 
also have an almost inexplicable national 
preference for waiting until the eleventh 
hour to correct even the most threatening 
conditions. 

Yet, in some sense, that peculiarly Ameri- 
can trait can be understood. With a remark- 
able history of unparalleled advancement 
achieved while adopting precisely an atti- 
tude of procrastination, Americans have de- 
veloped an entrenched faith, buttressed by 
national experience, that nothing is ever too 
late to correct and that the game can always 
be won on the last down. That positive con- 
viction has been, seemingly, justified by our 
record. 

Leaving crucial matters to the very last 
has repeatedly characterized our response 
to virtually every social and economic ill. 
Yet we are the richest, the most free, and 
the most egalitarian society on earth. Leav- 
ing matters to the very last characterized 
our belated and ill-prepared entry into both 
World Wars. Yet we decisively prevailed. 

But now our success is becoming our 
downfall. Now our over-confidence and 
blind faith in the future promises not the 
deserved rewards of optimism but the just 
deserts of folly. 

In this book, to the best of our ability, we 
present the bitter facts documenting the 
most systematic military decline of a great 
power in the history of mankind. We have 
not relished the task, but we have felt it to 
be necessary because Americans who so 
much cherish the land where they were 
born are entitled to know her peril. 

The summaries you are about to read 
offer a “box score” or “snapshot” of the ex- 
isting military force structure of the Soviet 
Union and the United States at the begin- 
ning of 1985, all developed from official U.S. 
Government sources. 

Obviously, the figures presented are not 
unchanging and only represent the situa- 
tion for the present moment. In fact, tre- 
mendous military production and research 
momentum favors Russia and will assure 
further growth in the asymmetries disfavor- 
ing the Free World for at least the next 
decade . . . almost without regard to what 
action is taken by the United States. 
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Although the data given could easily lead 
us to conclude that America can never re- 
cover from its present dangerous inferiority, 
we do not believe that to be the case. Our 
future as a nation holds promise and hope 
beyond imagination—but only if the Presi- 
dent and Congress act decisively, at once, 
and in concert—with the support of an 
American public which has been told the 
truth. 

Accordingly, in reading the following box 
scores we ask you to keep always foremost 
in mind the thought embodied in these 
words spoken in 1935 in similar circum- 
stances by Winston Churchill: 

“Never must we despair, never must we 
give in, but we must face facts and draw 
true conclusions from them.” 


NUMBERS THAT COUNT: THE FACTS OF SOVIET 
MILITARY SUPREMACY 


“For my part, whatever anguish of spirit 
it may cost, I am willing to know the whole 
truth: to know the worst, and to provide for 
it.”—Patrick Henry, in 1776. 


BOX SCORE NO. 1—ON-LINE STRATEGIC NUCLEAR FORCES 


United States Soviet Union 
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detecting satellites or thei command and control and strategic targeting 


satellites, 


BOX SCORE NO. 2—RESERVE STRATEGIC NUCLEAR FORCES 


BOX SCORE NO. 4—TACTICAL NUCLEAR. FORCES 
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BOX SCORE NO. 7—SPACE FORCES/STRATEGIC WEAPONS 
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BOX SCORE NO. 5—CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL FORCES 
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BOX SCORE NO. 8—STRUCTURAL MILITARY SPENDING 
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BOX SCORE NO. 3—ANTI-NUCLEAR STRATEGIC DEFENSE 


BOX SCORE NO. 6—CONVENTIONAL FORCES 
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BOX SCORE NO. 9—SOVIET VERSUS CARTER VERSUS 
REAGAN COMPARATIVE MILITARY SPENDING 
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methodology is of doubtful validity as evidenced by the CIA decision in 1977 to 
ee ee eee . Regrettably the flawed 


oak Wan oes ( 
n March 1981 five 


below the 

ene underlying the data) a i tary 
spending for the same fve year time period. In fact, the actual disparity 
between U.S. and Soviet military spending could be much greater than shown 
above. Even) penny of the Reagan defense announced in March, 1981, 
has been plus an additional cut of $38 billion, 


{General Analysis] 
THE DYNAMICS OF ARMS 


“By 1985, we will be able to extend our 
will wherever we wish.”-—Leonid Brezhnev, 
in 1973. 

“History will not give us a second 
chance. ”—Caspar Weinberger, in 1985. 

The overview force structures, presented 
in “box score” format, represent what stra- 
tegic planners call a static analysis of the 
strategic potential of the United States and 
the Soviet Union. The authors believe that 
accurate and comprehensive static analysis, 
as shown, yields the most easily understand- 
able summary information of current forces, 
but we also agree that a full assessment of 
relative military potential must take ac- 
count of how static forces, measured in 
peacetime, could be actually employed in 
wartime. That assessment of potential 
actual use is termed dynamic analysis be- 
cause it values the worth of forces not 
simply numerically but as potentially em- 
ployed. 

Unfortunately for America, a dynamic 
analysis of the relative Soviet threat is even 
less comforting than the implications to be 
drawn from the awesome static imbalances 
outlined in the box scores. 

Moreover, a net general assessment of rel- 
ative power is seen to be even worse from an 
American perspective in part because dy- 
namic analysis, in addition to the practical 
use of weapons systems, also takes account 
of the potential interaction of military 
forces at different levels of force employ- 
ment.? Obviously, in that regard, clear supe- 
riority in a higher level of force will domi- 
nate and control an opponent’s equality or 
even superiority at a lower level. 

Strategic planners call this latter concept 
“escalation dominance,” meaning that supe- 
riority at the highest level will control lower 
levels of force and that superiority in each 
succeeding lower level will control force 
levels of even lesser degree. Obviously, 
dominance at a higher level coupled with 
dominance at a lower level gives control 
both directly and through escalation poten- 
tial. 

During World War II, Nazi Germany pos- 
sessed large stockplies of highly lethal 
chemical weapons, Yet Hitler, who was ca- 
pable of any barbarism, refused to order 
their use. The reason is now clear. Hitler, 
himself badly gassed in World War I, feared 
American and British chemical weapons far 
more than he valued his own. 

Yet, had Hitler developed the atomic 
bomb before his defeat and before its devel- 
opment in the United States, he almost cer- 
tainly would have used not only the atomic 
bomb but his chemical weapons as well, be- 
cause superiority at the highest level would 
have conferred freedom of action—freedom 
to act terribly—at all lower levels. Without 
an American atomic bomb, our matching, 
retaliatory use of chemical weapons would 
have been forestalled because of fear that 


2Dynamic analysis thus recognizes that forces 
are not merely cumulative and that a fully accurate 
assessment is often achieved not through the arith- 
metic of X plus Y but rather than of X times Y. 
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the Nazi would exact even greater nuclear 
retribution, 

Fortunately for the Allies, Hitler never at- 
tained “escalation dominance,” the War in 
Europe did not escalate, and the Allies 
achieved victory through conventional war- 
fare. In the Pacific, the United States (bal- 
anced with Japan in chemical weapons) 
achieved and used “escalation dominance” 
by attacking Japan with atomic weapons. 
That action ended further Japanese resist- 
ance potential at the chemical and even con- 
ventional level. In short, the top of the 
force pyramid governed the broader bases, 
and history teaches that escalation domi- 
nance is more than theory. 

Today, the Soviet Union has attained mili- 
tary superiority at every force level. Russia 
dominates the pyramid from top to bottom. 
That central fact is evident in even the most 
casual study of the “box scores” earlier re- 
viewed. But what precisely do these static 
imbalances mean in dynamic terms? What 
do they mean in terms of the potential use 
of power and its effect on policy? 


Soviet strategic dominance 


At the top of the power pyramid, the 
USSR now has an effective overall static ad- 
vantage of about siz to one over the United 
States in strategic nuclear offensive and 
anti-nuclear defensive forces. This imbal- 
ance suggests in dynamic terms that the 
Soviet Union now has the “first strike” po- 
tential so long feared by American strate- 
gists. But worse still, the apparent Soviet 
first strike potential (in which ICBM coun- 
tersilo warheads predominate) grows ever 
more ominous each year, and its utility to 
the Communists for nuclear blackmail and 
intimidation becomes ever more obvious. No 
one today could reasonably be accused of 
overstating the facts by insisting that the 
growing Soviet first strike capability does 
indeed throw a darkening shadow over the 
entire world. 

In a general sense, therefore, the static 
imbalances in strategic nuclear and anti-nu- 
clear strategic defensive forces more than 
support the dynamic analysis leading to 
recent assessments from senior Department 
of Defense officials that the Soviet Union is 
10 years ahead of the United States in stra- 
tegic offensive capabilities and is also 10 
years ahead of America in strategic defen- 
sive anti-ballistic missile, anti-air, and civil 
population protection capabilities. 

These “top of the pyramid” nuclear offen- 
sive and anti-nuclear defensive Soviet ad- 
vantages now plainly possessed by our oppo- 
nent should not be surprising. We have had 
ample warning. 

As long ago as 1969, a senior Soviet mili- 
tary leader explained the growth of Soviet 
military forces and military industry when 
he made the following statement in a classi- 
fied Soviet military journal:* 

“Strengthening of its defenses is now the 
foremost political function of the Soviet 
state . . . Never before has the internal life 
of the country been subordinated to a war 
so deeply and thoroughly as at the present.” 

Since 1973, the Soviets have spent far in 
excess of $460 billion on procurement of 
military weapons alone. The USSR had 
dedicated a larger share of its natural and 
industrial resources, year after year, to the 
production of military weapons than any 
other country has ever done in peacetime. 
The ongoing expansion and modernization 
of the Soviet industrial base, as well as sus- 


3 Major 
Thought. 


General Korniyenko, in Military 
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tained high levels of activity in weapons re- 
search and development, indicate that pro- 
duction of advanced military equipment and 
materiel will not only continue, but will 
probably increase in the future. 

Since 1970, Soviets have increased their 
military production floorspace by about a 
third. Since 1970, the major Soviet weapons 
plants have nearly doubled in size and there 
has been continuous expansion and modern- 
ization of key missile producing facilities. 
And notwithstanding the already incredibly 
high levels of present production, the USSR 
is still increasing output in virtually every 
category of military hardware. 

The Soviets have 135 major military in- 
dustrial plants in operation. These facilities 
produce more than 150 different types of 
weapons and vast quantities of ammuni- 
tions. And according to a report of the De- 
partment of Defense issued in 1984: 

“Since 1970, the Soviets have developed 
more than 20 new types of [military] air- 
craft, 10 new types of ballistic missiles, 25 
new types of aerodynamic missiles, over 50 
new classes of naval ships, one third of 
which have been submarines, and at least 50 
new ground force weapons.” 

Thus, past proven performance and evi- 
dent current trends indicate that the Soviet 
military buildup will continue relentlessly 
and indefinitely, and is open-ended in scope. 
In every aspect, the present determination 
of the Soviet Union to produce mass quanti- 
ties of major weapons systems in a “peace- 
time” environment is unmatched by any 
nation in the world today or in history. No 
country has ever equaled the proven will 
and capacity now demonstrated by the Sovi- 
ets to build so much for war in time of 
“peace.” 

Worse still, because Soviet planners un- 
derstand the doctrine of escalation domi- 
nance, the Soviet effort has placed first pro- 
duction priority at the apex of the strategic 
pyramid; in strategic nuclear forces and 
strategic defenses against U.S. nuclear 
forces. 

These Soviet offensive and defensive ad- 
vantages gravely threaten—have already 
almost eliminated—the effectiveness of our 
retaliatory deterrent,-which guarded against 
Soviet escalation dominance and preserved 
the world peace for 40 years, 

In short, if the Soviets can now threaten a 
devastating first strike while making clear 
they can parry a great part of any remain- 
ing U.S. retaliatory response, deterrence of 
nuclear war is gravely weakened. Peace 
could be in jeopardy, and the U.S. could be 
not only vulnerable to a Soviet first strike, 
but more importantly, because of its vulner- 
ability America could be increasingly sub- 
ject to Soviet coercion and intimidation 
through the power implicit in an over- 
whelming nuclear advantage. 

The developing situation is not at all 
unlike the great flux of history which 
threatened Nazi dominance over the democ- 
racies in the mid-1930’s. With American 
politicians clamoring to kiss the ring of Mr. 
Gromyko lest they incur any hint of Soviet 
disfavor, our times are not at all unlike 
those described by Winston Churchill in 
July, 1936: 

“The months slip by rapidly, if we delay 
too long in repairing our defenses, we may 
be forbidden by superior power to complete 
the process. I say there is a state of emer- 
gency. We are in danger as we have never 
been in danger before.” 

With no doubt less eloquence but with no 
less force, many dedicated government serv- 
ants are today attempting to warn of far 
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worse dangers in Soviet strategic nuclear 
dominance. 

For example, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense Richard Perle recently told Congress 
that there has been almost a 75% increase 
in Soviet nuclear warheads aimed at the 
United States just since the SALT II Treaty 
was signed in 1979. During that period, the 
Soviets have deployed at least 3,850 new 
strategic nuclear warheads, and that figure 
does not count their missile refire capability 
and their capacity for further salvoes. 

As Secretary of Defense Weinberger 
stated on December 20, 1984: 

“Improvements and additions to the 
Soviet Missile force continue at a frighten- 
ing pace, even though we have added SALT 
II restraints on top of SALT I agreements. 
The Soviet Union has built more of the big 
nuclear warheads capable of destroying U.S. 
missiles in their concrete silos than we ini- 
tially predicted they would build, even with- 
out any SALT agreement. We now confront 
precisely the situation that the SALT proc- 
ess was intended to prevent.” 

These staggering new missile deployments 
mean that the Soviets are close to doubling 
(and may have already doubled) the number 
of nuclear warheads aimed at America since 
former President Carter signed SALT II in 
order to “limit” nuclear arms. 

Few Americans understand that 
fact . . . much less its implications. We will 
examine those implications now, and hope- 
fully dispel the tragically widespread error 
that nuclear force levels and anti-nuclear 
defenses do not matter since “there are al- 
ready enough nuclear bombs to destroy the 
world.” 

First, we must remember that in the past, 
American deterrence of nuclear attack de- 
pended on a triad of nuclear forces created 
initially for defensive purposes to assure es- 
calation dominance at the highest level. 
This triad stood on three legs: 1) interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles (ICBMs); 2) inter- 
continental bombers; and 3) submarine 
launched ballistic missiles (SLBMs). But 
today, all three legs of the U.S. triad are 
vulnerable, or will be soon, to a Soviet first 
strike: 

At this moment, all U.S. ICBMs can be 
overwhelmed by the enormous Soviet ad- 
vantage in accurate anti-silo ICBM war- 
heads. 7,000 Soviet anti-silo warheads are 
more than sufficient for all 1,000 U.S. silos. 
The Defense Intelligence Agency estimates 
that with just two Soviet warheads targeted 
per U.S. ICBM silo more than 90% would be 
destroyed leaving more than 5,000 Soviet 
warheads (of which some would be on the 
way) to finish off the surviving 100 U.S. 
silos housing any remaining U.S. missiles. 
(See Box Score Number 1.) 

Nearly all U.S. strategic bombers are also 
vulnerable (and all soon will be) due to the 
continuing Soviet advances in ICBM, SLBM, 
cruise missile, and air defense capabilities. 
(See particularly Box Score Number 3 deal- 
ing with strategic defenses.) Already about 
75% of our bombers are vulnerable on the 
ground, and the initially survivable 25% on 
ground alert face ever diminishing prospects 
of penetrating the already astonishingly 
formidable and constantly improving Soviet 
air defenses. 

The U.S. bomber force is also totally obso- 
lete. The aircraft are older than the average 
age of the crew members flying them. (One 
pilot was heard to say, “We used to worry 
about getting back; now we just worry about 
getting there.” ) Moreover, bomber readiness 
and availability for strategic missions has 
been even further reduced by the dedication 
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of some B-52s to naval interdiction and con- 
ventional bombing missions. And, despite 
the fine sounding rhetoric and glossy photo- 
graphs, no B-1B bombers are yet operation- 
al. When the first ones are, in late 1986, 
their numbers will be few and they will face 
essentially the same problems as the B-52s. 


Since most of our land-based missiles and 
bombers would perish in the first salvo, we 
are now and will continue throughout the 
1980s to be unduly reliant on the third leg of 
our Triad, the sea-based SLBM force, for 
most of our nuclear deterrence. But many 
SLBMs are reportedly dedicated to targets 
outside the USSR and therefore probably 
ought not even be reckoned in the top-line 
strategic intercontinental force level at all. 
Moreover, the number of our deployable 
submarines, SLBMs, SLBM warheads, and 
SLBM megatonnage has been drastically re- 
duced by the premature and irreversible re- 
tirement of ten Polaris SLBM submarines 
before they could be replaced by the newer 
Trident boats. 


Furthermore, the Extremely Low Fre- 
quency (ELF) submarine communications 
system will not be operational until 1986, 
thereby dangerously extending the period 
during which our missile submarines will be 
especially vulnerable to detection and de- 
struction since they must patrol close to the 
surface in order to communicate via normal 
radio. Meanwhile, the USSR has been re- 
ported to have developed and placed in orbit 
a prototype spacebased Synthetic Aperture 
Radar to conduct wide ocean search for sub- 
merged U.S. submarines. If the Soviets can 
thus make the oceans transparent through 
high technology, then all U.S. submarines 
could be attacked underwater by a variety 
of means including barrage fire of undersea 
exploding nuclear warheads from, for exam- 
ple, the Soviet SS-20 ballistic missile. 


Finally, less than 50% (about 15 subs) of 
our much reduced submarine force of only 
35 SLBM submarines is on partrol at any 
one time. And even more alarming is the 
fact that reportedly only three patrolling 
subs carrying a total of 48 SLBMs may be in 
communication with the National Com- 
mand Authority at any one time, and hence 
at this very moment only the very small 
force may be actually capable of retaliation 
to a nuclear strike. And on top of this, all of 
our strategic command and control systems 
are themselves vulnerable to nuclear strike 
so’that the Soviets could plausibly believe 
that even these three submarines might 
never receive the order to launch. 


In sum, two and a half legs of the U.S. 
Triad are now vulnerable, and the remain- 
ing half-leg of the Triad (strategic subma- 
rines on patrol) may itself also be vulnera- 
ble already . . . or soon will be. Thus, at the 
top of the pyramid of forces the vulnerabil- 
ity of our strategic forces is at an all time 
high.* 


+A number of reasonable Americans engaged in 
the business of analyzing nucelar forces believe 
that only a handful of surviving nuclear warheads 
should be sufficient to deter Soviet attack. This 
line of thought is called the doctrine of “minimum 
deterrence,” Unfortunately, the issue is to what the 
proponents of this doctrine believe but rather 
whether the Soviets also believe in it, and the evi- 
cence is overwhelming that they do not. Why else, 
for example, would the Soviets be willing virtually 
to wreck their economy in order to build nuclear 
weapons and anti-nuclear defenses if they felt that 
only a handful of surviving American weapons 
could be a complete deterrent and prevent the use 
of the Soviet advantage either in negotiation or in 
war? 
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Accordingly, the degree of survivability 
for our vital three SLBM submarines in 
communication with the National Com- 
mand Authority (and of that communica- 
tion link itself) remains one of the most sig- 
nificant unknown factors in U.S. national 
security calculations. And there can be little 
solace found in our knowledge that the So- 
viets are spending over three times more 
than the U.S. on Anti-Submarine Warfare 
(ASW) and that Russia has almost three 
times as many attack (ASW) submarines as 
the U.S. (See Box Score Number 3.) 

As a Director of U.S. Naval Intelligence 
has noted, the Soviets’ “extensive ASW Re- 
search and Development effort ... is the 
area in which we could be expected to know 
the least, because it does not have the mani- 
festations in the open seas that their weap- 
ons and platforms do.” Nevertheless, as indi- 
cated in Box Score Number 3, we now have 
public reports that the Soviets are currently 
testing, in space and aboard aircraft proto- 
types of high-technology systems designed to 
locate U.S. Submarines underwater in broad 
ocean areas. And even more significant, 
there are reports that the Soviets have al- 
ready deployed at least two operational 
space-based Anti-Submarine Warfare detec- 
tion systems." 

Because the 48 or so SLBMs on board the 
three ballistic missile submarines in commu- 
nication with the National Command Au- 
thority may, in fact, constitute the actual 
U.S. strategic deterrent at any one time, 
this limited number of missiles could, there- 
fore, suddenly become vulnerable to an un- 
anticipated Soviet breakthrough in ASW, 
about which “we could be expected to know 
the least.” Moreover, even if these 48 
SLBMs, or even additional U.S. SLBMs, 
could be ordered to launch, the relatively 
slow-flying SLBMs and non-maneuvering 
SLBM warheads would have to penetrate 
the Moscow anti-missile defense and the de- 
veloping nationwide Soviet ABM defense 
which deploys the SA-12 and other anti- 
SLBM rockets. And the retaliatory U.S. 
launch, even if successfully ordered and ere- 
cuted, would be suicidal for the United 
States if it triggered withheld Soviet second, 
third, and fourth strikes against a defense- 
less America. What practical value would 
there be, indeed, in a relatively ineffectual 
retaliation by a limited number of American 
submarines which would only bring unmiti- 
gated further destruction to our own home- 
land? 

The key point is this: compounding the 
danger of Soviet strategic offensive superi- 
ority (see Box Score Number 1) is the fact 
that the Soviets possess a balanced array of 
highly capable strategic defenses and re- 
serve forces. (See Box Score Numbers 2 and 
3.) As a result of U.S. unilateral “restraint” ® 


* A Defense Intelligence Agency report has been 
quoted as saying that the Soviet space-based ASW 
radar effort “is a matter of concern because it dem- 
onstrates that the Soviets are determined to de- 
stroy all three legs of the U.S. deterrent Triad if 
they possibly can find the means to do so.” 

* The word “restraint” is the favored euphemism 
at the Department of State for Amercian inaction 
or appeasement regarding whatever Soviet chal- 
lenge, “Restraint” is seen often in official corre- 
spondence where it is most frequently used to ex- 
plain away gross U.S. defense deficiencies in terms 
of mollifying Russia in the naive but apparently 
eternal hope of modifying Soviet aggressiveness. It 
is one of the three magic words in Washington, the 
other two being “concerns” and “meaningful” as in 
“We share your concerns that we have a meaning- 
Jul dialogue on a basis of mutual restraint,” i.e., 
“Let's talk.” (For a Department of State drafted 
textual example, please see Appendix III.) 
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and of Congressional cuts, the U.S. now has 
no ABM system, no effective strategic de- 
fenses of any type, and no strategic reserves 
whatsoever. 

On the other hand, the Soviets, no doubt 
appropriately moved by American “re- 
straint” and by our Congress, have already 
deployed the most extensive anti-ballistic 
missile (ABM), air defense missile and fight- 
er-interceptor systems ever built. Moreover, 
the Soviet ABM and air defense systems are 
being rapidly modernized and expanded. 
Their air defense missiles and radars also 
have a significant ABM capability. But of 
even greater significance, the Soviets have 
already begun (almost openly and contemp- 
tuously) to “break out” of the SALT I ABM 
Treaty and are in the process of making 
fully operational a rapidly deployable, na- 
tionwide defense against U.S. ballistic mis- 
siles. Remember also that the Soviets have 
a huge and still expanding civil defense 
system which promises to limit significantly 
casualties and damage in nuclear war. They 
also have the world’s only operational Anti- 
Satellite (ASAT) systems. Additionally, the 
Soviet advantages and emphasis on strategic 
ASW here noted may be the final capability 
needed by Russia to checkmate the entire 
U.S. deterrent. Finally, the Soviets are expe- 
diting development of advanced charged 
particle beam and laser weapons technolo- 
gy, and they may well achieve a revolution- 
ary anti-ballistic missile (ABM) and space 
defense capability based on weapons using 
new physical principles long before the 
United States.’ 

In that connection, the Soviets are now es- 
timated to be working on a high technology, 
space-based ABM that could be launched as 
early as 1986. If they bring this off, then 
again, whatever limited U.S. deterrence re- 
mained could be finally eliminated and 
America prohibited from deploying any 
similar defensive system as a result of that 
quantum leap in Soviet strategic power. 

In fact, on October 18, 1984, in a 36 page 
analysis released to the public, the Defense 
Intelligence Agency warned that Soviet in- 
tentions were precisely “to acquire superior- 
ity in outer space” and at the same time to 
use space systems and space weapons to sup- 
port Soviet combat units on earth. The DIA 
analysis also confirmed that a major pur- 
pose of those efforts is “to deny the use of 
outer space to [the United States)” and that 
“the military nature of much of the USSR’s 
space capabilities is overwhelmingly offen- 
sive in character, since that is the essence of 
their military doctrine.” The DIA report 
concluded that the Soviets have tested two 
laser-beam weapons with sufficient power to 
down satellites, and it supported a similar 
CIA assessment that “the Soviets [will] 
begin to place in orbit . . . systems capable 
of effectively attacking . . . ground, sea, and 
air targets from space.” 

These were very grave tidings: but they 
were entirely lost on the American public 
and on an ever silent news media. So, to re- 
iterate: a Soviet technological breakthrough 
in space warfare is not science fiction. It is 
very nearly history. When it does come, it 
could end the prospect of deploying any re- 
lated U.S. space technology and will end 


‘The Soviets are already testing anti-satellite, 
high-energy gas dynamic and iodine lasers at the 
Saryshagan test site. U.S. analysis believe that de- 
ployment of a ground-based laser weapon system at 
locations throughout the USSR is in the offing. 
Pravda, in the fall of 1984, announced that the 
Soviet Union would deploy a high-energy laser in 
space in 1985. 
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any remaining semblance of U.S. nuclear de- 
terrent. 

In 1981 Senate testimony acknowledging 
the then already substantial Soviet first- 
strike capability and growing nuclear superi- 
ority (as well presumably as Soviet advances 
in space weaponry), Secretary of Defense 
Caspar Weinberger stated that the “window 
of vulnerability will be at its widest in the 
period of 1985-1985.” Thus, as bad as the 
strategic disadvantages of the U.S. are now, 
in terms of almost any rational forecast, 
they will get worse. In that regard, one con- 
sideration alone should be sufficient to 
make the point: between now and 1990, the 
USSR will add, according to our best intelli- 
gence projections, at least 10,000 additional 
new ICBM warheads to an existing force of 
roughly 20,000. Under these conditions, Sec- 
retary Weinberger’s warning that “history 
will not give us a second chance” is valuable 
but seriously understated. 

On November 16, 1934, Winston Churchill 
reminded the House of Commons: 

“Peace must be founded on preponder- 


ance.” 

Churchill called for a 4 to 1 superiority 
over totalitarian armed strength. 

But today, in early 1985, at the highest 
level of force dominance, it is the Soviet 
Union which has an overall 6 to 1 static ad- 
vantage over the United States and clear su- 
periority in any dynamic analysis of the po- 
tential use of that advantage, especially 
when Soviet strategic defenses and reserves 
are also taken into account. 

In summary, the entire U.S. strategic de- 
terrent could soon be rendered vulnerable to 
either a potential Soviet first strike or to 
completed Soviet defenses. International 
recognition of this almost complete U.S. vul- 
nerability would be the end of deterrence 
and would end American protection of liber- 
ty because American freedom of action at 
other force levels, down even to the modest 
pressure of diplomacy and trade, would be 
effectively throttled by the entrenchment 
of the Soviet Union on the commanding 
heights of world power—at the highest level 
of strategic force—the capability of destroy- 
ing or negating American nuclear forces 
while retaining unused massive residual nu- 
clear firepower. 

But Soviet dominance dos not end at the 
top of the pyramid. It continues down to its 
base. 

Tactical nuclear forces 

Below the level of strategic nuclear weap- 
ons, the Soviet Union is so armed as to be 
able also to dominate escalation at the tacti- 
cal nuclear level, that is, at the level of po- 
tential employment of less powerful, shorter 
range nuclear weapons in a continental or 
local rather than global theater of war. 

A quick reference to Box Score Number 4 
shows the current static advantage in tacti- 
cal nuclear forces favoring Russia. That al- 
ready significant advantage is further com- 
pounded by the probability that some stra- 
tegic SS-20 warheads are in fact pro- 
grammed by the Soviets for regional use. 
And so, here again, the Soviet first strike 
potential would suffice to eliminate U.S. 
tactical nuclear weapons which cannot in 
any event be used themselves in a first 
strike because of the awesome threat posed 
by Soviet dominance at the strategic level. 

Moreover, unlike the United States, the 
Soviet Union has not shown “restraint” in 
developing anti-tactical nuclear missile 
(ATM) systems and has openly acknowl- 
edged the ability of several types of ATM 
weapons (for example, the SA-12) to de- 
stroy U.S. tactical missiles in flight. Addi- 
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tionally, Soviet fighters (for example the 
MIG-23M, MIG-25M, MIG-29, MIG-31, and 
SU-27) have a look-down, shoot-down capa- 
bility which allows them to destroy slow 
flying U.S. cruise missiles.* The net result is 
that any residual American tactical nuclear 
forces surviving a Soviet first strike would 
be unlikely to penetrate Soviet ATM de- 
fenses. 


In summary, because of pronounced 
Soviet strategic nuclear preponderance, the 
United States cannot risk using tactical nu- 
clear weapons first, the USSR can risk using 
tactical nuclear weapons first and the Sovi- 
ets can defend against any residual or retali- 
atory U.S. tactical nuclear counterattack. 
Russia, in other words, by tactical prepon- 
derance and defenses (and by strategic supe- 
riority) dominates and would decide and 
control escalation to tactical nuclear forces. 


Chemical and biological forces 


The Soviet advantage in this category is 
so large as to be incalculable, but the Soviet 
Union enjoys at least a 1,000 to 1 advantage 
in deliverable modern chemical munitions. 
The Soviet Union enjoys an unknown ad- 
vantage in biological weapons. (See Box 
Score Number 5.) 

The United States does not posess biologi- 
cal weapons and its chemical weapons are 
obsolete, leaking, and almost as dangerous 
to our own forces as to the Soviets. Yet, 
Congress and apologists for the Soviets in 
Congress and on Congressional staffs con- 
tinue to delay the development and produc- 
tion of modern, safe-to-handle U.S. binary 
chemical weapons. 


The Soviet Union has also roughly a 35 to 
1 advantage over the United States in de- 
fending against chemical and biological 
attack. Soviet troops routinely train in a 
chemical environment (at times with lethal 
agents) to improve their defenses and have 
used chemical and biological weapons in 
combat operations.* American troops rarely 
train in a chemical environment and have in 
any event only small quantities of effective 
defensive equipment. 


In the past, as the American chemical 
weapon stockpile became of less and less 
value through obsolescence, American de- 
fense against chemical and biological weap- 
ons was increasingly predicated on the de- 
terrence of potential American escalation to 
use of tactical nuclear weapons in retalia- 
tion for Soviet chemical or biological attack. 
That threat of nuclear escalation is no 
longer believable (or “credible” to use the 
strategists’ phrase) because the USSR now 
dominates at both the tactical and strategic 
nuclear level. Accordingly, at the chemical/ 
biological level the Soviet Union with supe- 
rior chemical forces and a monopoly in bio- 
logial forces dominates yet again as our 
analysis proceeds down the force pyramid. 


And our next result is even less reassur- 
ing. 


*The Soviets are also likely to provide this capa- 
bility to the high-technology MIG-2000 now in re- 
search and development. 

* The USSR operates over 200 separate chemical/ 
biological warfare training sites, maintains 30,000 
military vehicles dedicated to chemical/biological 
decontamination and detection, and has a wartime 
force of over 160,000 men exclusively designated for 
chemical/biological defense. The Soviets or their 
clients have used chemical and biological weapons 
in Laos, Cambodia, and Afghanistan and have 
equipped Cuba with a huge chemical and biological 
weapons storage facility. They are currently also 
providing chemical warfare training and equipment 
to Nicaragua. 
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Conventional forces 


The USSR (see Box Score Number 6) 
maintains a 14 to 1 static advantage in 
combat divisions coupled with overwhelm- 
ing advantages in artillery, armor, airborne 
troops, ground attack and fighter aircraft, 
and—to a degree—strategic mobility. Soviet 
conventional naval forces also outnumber 
American forces but the Soviet advantage 
here is perhaps less obvious than in ground 
and air forces. As a result, in terms of dy- 
namic application of Soviet conventional 
forces, the geographic area of potential op- 
erations becomes a significant factor. None- 
theless, the Soviet Navy with several nucle- 
ar powered supercarriers under construction 
is growing at a tremendous pace, and the ex- 
isting degree of Soviet dominance at the 
conventional level remains high on a global 
basis. Here is why. 

First, there is already ample reason to be- 
lieve that Soviet conventional forces clearly 
dominate in Europe, in Asia, and more re- 
cently in the Middle East. As with tactical 
nuclear and chemical forces, in these re- 
gions a Soviet first strike with conventional 
forces would have a high probability for 
success in eliminating any defending Ameri- 
can force. Moreover, a conventional first 
strike by American forces in these same geo- 
graphic areas (besides being politically im- 
plausible) would be easily contained by the 
Soviets and would invite a devastating con- 
ventional counterattack with marked poten- 
tial for Soviet escalation to higher force 
levels. 

Perhaps for reasons of those realities, U.S. 
military service schools, like the Army Com- 
mand and General Staff College, practically 
never admit the possibility of, much less ad- 
vocate, an unlimited conventional American 
counterattack and speak instead solely in 
terms of defensive objectives and “restoring 
the borders.” Yet, in the operational areas 
in question, the balance of conventional 
force so clearly favors the USSR that even 
the limited American objective of regaining 
invaded territory is of doubtful practicality. 

Second, in Africa and in the Americas, 
Soviet superiority at the conventional level 
may also eventually control. Although 
Russia now only maintains two Soviet 
combat brigades in Cuba and limited Cuban 
proxy forces in Africa and Central America, 
the expanding Soviet Navy can already 
project substantial conventional combat 
power even in the Gulf of Mexico and Car- 
ibbean Sea. Additionally, Soviet construc- 
tion of several large-deck nuclear aircraft 
carriers at the Nikolyev Shipyard on the 
Black Sea suggest a planned power-projec- 
tion force of at least eight carrier battle 
groups. These new supercarriers (the first is 
near completion) will further drive the con- 
ventional balance toward greater Soviet 
dominance even in the Americas. 

Third, whereas twenty years ago the Sovi- 
ets could pose no serious threat to world sea 
lanes on which American global defense and 
commerce depend, the Soviet Navy may now 
be capable of closing several maritime choke 
points with superior conventional force. 

With Soviet supremacy at higher force 
levels, what response could the United 
States risk if, for example, the Soviets on 
some pretext chose to close the Dardenelles 
or even Gibraltar or the Straits of Hormuz? 
Having seen American paralysis during the 
hostage crisis just in dealing with Iran, we 
can, not unfairly, assume the worst and ask 
further what results would American inac- 
tion bring for our friends and allies in Israel 
and Japan to whom these sea lanes are even 
more critical than to us? Unlike a decade 
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past (when America had a Navy with one 
thousand ships and there was not a Soviet 
nuclear submarine base in Cuba), these pos- 
sibilities can no longer be ignored. 

Finally, even if the United States can still 
achieve conventional dominance (including 
naval dominance) in a particular area and 
time, for example in Central America or on 
and around Caribbean Islands like Grenada, 
if the Soviets choose to act or threaten 
action elsewhere, our remaining regional 
abilities can be effectively negated through 
the gigantic edge the Soviets maintain in 
Europe and the Middle East. With Soviet 
combat forces already stationed in Syria 
and with West Berlin surrounded by Rus- 
sian tanks, we can easily speculate on the 
possible Soviet response to any truly serious 
direct effort by the United States to turn 
back Communism in Nicaragua or El Salva- 
dor, or even in Guatemala or Honduras, 

The point is that: enormous Soviet con- 
ventional dominance in Europe backed by 
Soviet dominance in chemical and biological 
forces, in tactical nuclear forces, and in stra- 
tegic nuclear forces checkmates any signifi- 
cant use of conventional force by the United 
States anywhere, even if America can still 
achieve local dominance. Stated simply, the 
Soviet Union dominates overall at the con- 
ventional level and can control and limit 
any U.S. move to escalate to conventional 
counterattack when, for example, Soviet 
proxies conduct guerrilla offensives—as in 
El Salvador. !° 


Terrorism and revolution 


Moving from the conventional stage still 
further down the force pyramid, the strate- 
gist encounters so-called “low-intensity con- 
flict.” Here are the ‘wars of national libera- 
tion", the “anti-colonial insurgencies,” and 
the state-sponsored terrorism of the PLO, 
the KGB, and the Cuban and Bulgarian 
Secret Services. Here also are the counter- 
insurgency and counter-revolutionary oper- 
ations of U.S. Special Forces and of the 
anti-Communist “Contras” based in Hondu- 
ras. 
Here too, as evidenced by a seventy-year 
history of virtually unbroken success, the 
Soviet Union holds clear dominance. In 
static terms Russia has several hundred 
thousand KGB agents and 50 thousand 
Spetnaz troops conducting, organizing and 
planning terrorism and insurgencies, while 
the United States has less than 4,500 active 
duty troops in Special Forces units and 
about an equal number of Congressional 
prohibitions. 

At present, the Soviet Union is supporting 
at least seven separate significant insurgen- 
cies worldwide and conducts terrorism with 
impunity—even to include an attempt to kill 
the Pope—because the Soviet Union domi- 
nates this form of warfare and all levels of 
escalation above it. 

And since the support of terrorism and 
revolution is the lowest risk violent means 
of achieving Communist objectives, it is the 
preferred force level employed by the Soviet 
Union . .. and Soviet dominance above at 
all levels of escalation permits little more in 
response than the obligatory handful of 


10 Understanding this latter dynamic makes clear 
why President Reagan has as yet taken no signifi- 
cant action against Soviet-controlled Nicaragua 
even though the President fully recognizes that 
Nicaraguan Communism is a direct threat to the 
United States because of its potential for support of 
Soviet strategic air and naval power in operations 
in the Western Hemisphere and because of its inev- 
itable and growing destabilizing effect on 75 million 
Mexicans on our southern border. 
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American counter-insurgency advisors and 
an eventual negotiated settlement on Soviet 
terms. 


Diplomacy and international trade 


The next level down the force pyramid 
does not involve force at all, at least not di- 
rectly, but it does involve the potential for 
using force successfully. This form of con- 
flict is at the level of international negotia- 
tion and trade relations. 

In the early days of the Roman Empire 
(circa 390 B.C.), the barbarian conqueror 
Brennus arrived with his army at the out- 
skirts of the city of Rome but did not enter. 
Instead he suggested the negotiation of 
some appropriate amount of “foreign aid” 
for his cause. 

The Roman leaders brought gold and 
weighed it out on a balance scale as ransom 
for the city. When they had paid all they 
thought they could and had balanced the 
barbarian’s. lead weights with Roman gold, 
the barbarian commander, exclaiming “woe 
to the conquered,” threw his sword into the 
scale on the side with the lead, and the city 
fathers, understanding the message, sought 
even more gold to balance out the invader'’s 
sword as well. 

Today, Western diplomacy, grounded in 
the principles of “restraint,” has, over sever- 
al decades, increasingly resembled the diplo- 
macy of those civic men of ancient Rome. 
Our diplomats prefer to heap on gold when 
the Russians throw on swords. 

Highly concessional credits for grain pur- 
chases, massive Western interbank deposits 
at no interest in Soviet banks, a one-half bil- 
lion dollar U.S. Government loan bail-out 
for Communist Poland, the recent resched- 
uling of the $3.5 billion Cuban Communist 
debt to Western governments and banks, 
the return of Communist Czechoslovakian 
gold reserves while Czechoslovakia refuses 
to repay American citizens, technology 
transfers including even the means for en- 
suring accurate guidance of Soviet nuclear 
warheads, and a fawning non-response to 
the Soviet murder of an anti-Soviet Con- 
gressman and 268 other innocent men, 
women, and children; these tell the tale of 
Soviet control of the force pyramid and how 
that dominance induces cowardice in Ameri- 
can foreign policy and in international com- 
merce. 

But supine behavior induced by Soviet 
power does not end at American shores. 


Internal politics and domestic policy 


At the lowest level of the pyramid of 
forces is the effect of international conflict 
in the domestic politics and the moral 
health of the nation. And yes, here too the 
Soviet Union dominates this most funda- 
mental form of struggle. 

Whereas Russia is a closed society upon 
which the United States has virtually no ca- 
pacity for effecting any internal alteration. 
America is open, holds free elections, and 
allows a free press to disseminate truth and 
falsehood . . . with sanctions of disapproval 
applied more often to the true than to the 
false. By the very nature of our freedoms, 
Soviet dominance in manipulating domestic 
policy in the West is almost an inevitability. 
But without Soviet dominance at other 
levels of power, the Soviet program of inter- 
ference with the internal policies of the 
United States could be more effectively cur- 
tailed. At the moment, many American lead- 
ers feel they must tolerate Soviet influences 
in America because more open resistance 
might cause the Soviets to escalate to ter- 
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rorism'' ... to which level the USSR can 
move at will through proxies very ready to 
hand. . . or to bring about the leader's elec- 
toral defeat by generating and reinforcing 
public fear of the dangers of anti-Soviet at- 
titudes and actions. 

Thus, America is being brought gradually 
under increased Soviet influence. Thus, 
Americans are conditioned to see nothing 
abnormal in both candidates for the Ameri- 
can Presidency meeting with the Soviet For- 
eign Minister, unabashedly seeking his 
blessing and good offices at the height of a 
national political campaign. Thus, Congress 
looks over its shoulder at Soviet might on 
every vote on major military programs lest 
it give offense to the Kremlin. Thus, Amer- 
ica sanctions brutal life-denying social poli- 
cies, accepts attacks on the family and reli- 
gion, and subtly teaches its youth a form of 
state-sponsored secular humanism much 
akin to the theory of man and atheist or- 
thodoxy on which Marxism is founded.'? 

And, the American governmental response 
to this broad-based Soviet-inspired assault 
on our very fiber as a people has been little 
more than the timid and tepid broadcasts of 
the Voice of America which is perpetually 
mindful of the scope of Soviet power and 
dominance, and of the resulting need to 
show deference, and, yes. . . restraint. 


Climbing the pyramid 


To end American paralysis and our linger- 
ing sickness of soul and mind, Americans 
must understand the tragedy of how we got 
in our present predicament and how best to 
regain ascendancy and safety. That is the 
single not immodest but very hopeful pur- 
pose of this book. 

To carry out that process, more Ameri- 
cans must first recognize the present danger 
and the follies that have led to it, and 
second, we must in sufficient numbers devel- 
op collectively a rational approach to recov- 
ering lost strength. The road to U.S. strate- 
gic inferiority has been long (and the road 
to recovery will be longer) but several mile- 
stones of our downward slide can now be re- 
called usefully in this introductory analysis. 

Here are a few: 

Since 1977, when the Carter-Mondale Ad- 
ministration began, more than 710 U.S. stra- 
tegic delivery vehicles and over 6,000 strate- 
gic nuclear warheads that were previously 
planned by the Ford Administration to be 
added to U.S. strategic forces by 1985 were 
instead unilaterally cut. They have not been 
restored by President Reagan. In fact, since 
1962, more than 4,000 U.S. strategic nuclear 
delivery vehicles carrying over 10,000 nucle- 
ar warheads have been unilaterally deacti- 
vated by the U.S. in order to show restraint 
in the misguided hope that Russia would 
follow suit. Meanwhile, the Soviets have 
fully deactivated almost no nuclear systems 
on the basis of obsolescence, have retained 


11 To understand the reality of this threat, one 
need only contemplate the presently on-going con- 
struction of anti-terrorist barriers around the Pen- 
tagon and even the White House complex itself. 

12 A friend from the Vietnam War who was re- 
cently in Washington, D.C., for the January, 1985, 
right to life’ demonstrations told us that he had 
been “proud to fight for the United States fifteen 
years ago” but that he now felt “no obligation 
whatsoever to a society that condones and encour- 
ages the premeditated murder of 5 million babies 
each year . . . the United States has become like a 
silver goblet filled to the brim with spit.” We fully 
understand the passion of that sentiment but sus- 
pect that fostering feelings of that type, although 
they are justified, is one of the very goals of those 
who deny the moral accountability of individuals to 
each other and of nations to each life. 
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comparable systems to those we have de- 
stroyed, and have added countless new nu- 
clear weapons including over 1,250 new 
intercontinental missile launchers and 
bombers carrying over 6,000 additional nu- 
clear warheads just since SALT negotiations 
began in 1969. 

In 1975 Congress ordered dismantled the 
American Safeguard Anti-Ballistic Missile 
(ABM) system. Russia kept its GALOSH 
ABM system and developed the ABM-3, SA- 
5, SA-10, and SA-12 anti-missile rockets. 

In 1977, the Carter-Mondale Administra- 
tion banned production of the U.S. Minute- 
man III ICBM, destroyed the Minuteman 
production facility, and cancelled and thus 
delayed the B-1. (The United States still 
has no operational B-1s.) 

A series of Administrations delayed the 
crucial Trident II SLBM—in order to satisfy 
arms control limits the Soviets were violat- 
ing and to demonstrate further American 
restraint, all with the end result that this 
long-planned strategic missile cannot now 
become available even under the most opti- 
mistic estimates until after 1990. 

Congress in 1983-1984 stopped the U.S. 
Anti-Satellite program dead in its tracks 
(having previously delayed it) and grossly 
underfunded the proposed space-based 
American defense against Soviet ICBMs 
while Russia maintained four operational 
ASAT systems and proceeded with full 
funding for space warfare. 

The foregoing items are a few examples 
only; the list of terminated and impeded 
American defense programs could extend 
almost without end. 

But we must not dwell on these tragic 
errors of the past, grave as they have been. 
We must intead find a path back to the 
summit of the force pyramid using a practi- 
cal approach. 

Since it is not feasible to regain superiori- 
ty at all levels at once, we must identify 
where our efforts are best expended and not 
waste energy or resources on lesser results. 
In that regard, since’ the highest level of 
force dominates all lower, we must first seek 
to restore American escalation dominance at 
the top. 

We must, therefore, immediately reverse 
the precipitous decline in our strategic nu- 
clear deterrence. We must do so by regain- 
ing superior strategic nuclear forces at 
levels that can control nuclear escalation 
and thus prevent nuclear war and at the 
same time end the deleterious effect of the 
present Soviet nuclear supremacy on all 
other force levels. 

Also at the paramount strategic level, we 
must affirmatively protect Americans from 
Soviet nuclear attack by developing and 
building high-technology, anti-nuclear space 
defenses. The President’s Strategic Defense 
Initiative (mockingly nicknamed “Star 
Wars” by the press) is thus of critical impor- 
tance. 

Simultaneously, we must never lose sight 
of the lasting truth that our greatest 
strength is our cause itself: freedom. . . and 
the intrepid will and individual resourceful- 
ness derived from the still inherent capacity 
of Americans to act as free men. 

Like Churchill, we must therefore seek to 
restore the spirit he called forth when ex- 
plaining the tragedy overtaking the Free 
World in 1938; 

“The whole equilibrium has been de- 
ranged, and the terrible words have ... 
been pronounced against the Western de- 
mocracies: ‘Thou art weighed in the balance 
and found wanting.” And do not suppose 
that this is the end. This is only the begin- 
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ning of the reckoning. This is only the first 
sip, the first foretaste of a bitter cup which 
will be proffered to us year by year unless 
by a supreme recovery of moral health and 
martial vigor, we arise again and take our 
stand for freedom as in the olden time.” 

We of the West must take that stand 
again today. We must reaffirm that “It is 
the man of faith who is ever the man of 
works.” 13 

To restore the full spirit of freedom, we 
must accordingly regain American superiori- 
ty at the very base of the strategic pyramid 
. . . at the level of individual determination 
and action and of collective purpose ... 
seeking always to be sustained and guided 
by the ultimate power which is at once both 
the foundation of liberty and the summit of 
life. 


(Chapter III] 


DISASTERS OF GOOD WILL—THE ROLE OF ARMS 
CONTROL IN INCREASING THE RISK OF NUCLE- 
AR WAR 


“Soviet arms control [SALT II] compliance 
will be assured by our own nation’s means 
of verification . . . were the Soviets to take 
the enormous risk of trying to violate the 
treaty in any way that might affect the stra- 
tegic balance, there is no doubt that we 
would discover it in time to respond fully 
and effectively.” —Jimmy Carter, Message to 
the Senate, June, 1979. 

“I will spit in your eyes, and you will say 
it is Holy Water. ”—Russian proverb. 

Americans are an amiable people. We in- 
stinctively understand and feel deep cultur- 
al affinity for Will Rogers’ sentiment, “I 
never met a man I didn’t like.” 

From our position of vibrant economic ac- 
tivity, of great national wealth and personal 
comfort, of long life expectancy and appar- 
ent domestic well-being, we have been, with 
the exception of those very few who have 
seen briefly the rigors of combat, a people 
essentially insulated from the immediacy of 
death and the day-by-day struggle for life. 
No nation in our hemisphere has ever even 
remotely approached our military strength, 
and we have extended our will in the Ameri- 
cas not by seizing territory but through the 
immensity of our economic and cultural 
power. We have been amply able to afford 
the luxury of good will toward all men. 

Russia is an open plain swept for centuries 
by arctic winds and invading armies. Russia 
has met the problems of its long history 
through force, guile, deception, and con- 
quest in countless twilight wars with violent 
enemies of equivalent strength. Tyranny, 
death, famine and disease: these have been 
the ever-present companions of the Russian 
nation. Insulated from nothing, suffering 
and hardship have been the watchwords of 
daily life and the will to prevail against all 
adversity, the required and absolute condi- 
tion of national character. 

And yet they have understood us, while 
we have failed to understand them. They 
have perceived our amiability, our guileless 
honesty, and our self-satisfied and self-satis- 
fying yearning for the good. They have un- 
derstood our indifferent and almost casual 
good will toward a world outside our happy 
frontiers engaged in the daily struggle to 
survive, and they have forged that knowl- 
edge into their greatest weapon in confront- 


13 Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S. Navy, in his Life of 
Neilson, Vol. II, at p. 306 (Little, Brown, and Compa- 
ny, 1897). 
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ing what they view as their last and greatest 
enemy. 

That weapon has nowhere been used to 
greater success than in the deceptions of 
“mutual” arms control and disarmament. 
Endlessly, American good will has trusted 
Russia, accepted Russian excuses, sought 
out Russia, offered Russia concession after 
concession, and accepted every Russian 
fault and lie while demanding from itself, 
from its own people and government, the 
highest standards of honesty, good faith, 
and faithfulness. 

But the bloom is perhaps at long last off 
the rose, Decades of Russia cheating Amer- 
ica, of taking America for every advantage, 
are beginning to tell even on us, to take 
their measure even on our seemingly bound- 
less reservoir of good faith. 

Yet the full realization that Russia has 
indeed taken us for little more than well-fed 
fools is impeded by another longstanding 
American trait; the inability to admit error. 

Now that our government does in fact see 
more clearly the full implications of Soviet 
use of arms control negotiations to delay 
and terminate American defense programs, 
now that wholesale Soviet violations of 
treaty obligations can no longer be ignored, 
and now that Soviet strategic supremacy is 
an accepted fact in high political circles, our 
leaders are still reluctant to admit to them- 
selves and to the American people the full 
truth of the success of Soviet deception and 
duplicity or the bitter results of our own 
mistaken trustfulness. 

Accordingly, the U.S. Department of State 
still imposes on the Department of Defense 
a bankrupt policy of unilateral American 
compliance with the unratified SALT II 
Treaty and does so notwithstanding incon- 
trovertible proof of massive Soviet viola- 
tions. Accordingly, even now at the time of 
this writing, Assistant Secretary of State 
Richard Burt (former correspondent with 
The New York Times) is urging President 
Reagan to postpone reporting additional 
Soviet arms control violations to Congress 
and to accept a “moratorium” on developing 
and testing anti-nuclear space defenses until 
1990, both actions ostensibly to encourage 
negotiation of a prohibition on anti-satellite 
weapons which, if ever negotiated, Russia 
would certainly ignore and the U.S. would 
scrupulously obey. 

Accordingly too, virtually every American 
politician from Presidential candidate to 
Clerk of the Probate Court still feels com- 
pelled to sing hymns of praise and highest 
hosannas at the altar of the failed and false 
God of arms control, even at a time when no 
rational man can believe that Russia will 
adhere to any agreement with the United 
States. 

And nowhere in any public forum is re- 
called Lenin’s warning of eighty years ago; 
“Let the hypocritical or sentimental bour- 
geoisie dream of disarmament. We must 
strive, not for disarmament, but for the uni- 
versal arming of the people.” 

Against these obvious truths—even told to 
us by our adversaries, the depth of our con- 
tinued folly in grasping at the straw of ne- 
gotiated security is indeed unfathomable, 
but we must, nevertheless, try to under- 
stand. The unseemliness of our diplomats 
and arms control disciples in clinging to 
every excuse for Soviet duplicity (and bar- 
barity) must be brought to a quick end, but 
it can only be ended through a better 
knowledge of the precise motive and beliefs 
of these poorly informed Americans who 
have so much control of our fate. We must 
attain that knowledge since they are, and 
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will likely remain, in the position of power, 
and they must be persuaded to see the 
danger if we are to have any hope for their 
dealing with Russia on a sane basis while 
sufficient time remains. A first step is great- 
er public awareness of the extent of Soviet 
deceptions of how the process has evolved, 
so that the public will be in a position to im- 
press the importance of the facts on our 
leaders. 

Fortunately, during the Reagan Adminis- 
tration, some progress has grudgingly oc- 
curred in providing us with information on 
Soviet duplicity and in groping toward real- 
istic assessments of Soviet use of negotiat- 
ing strategies and deceptions to impede 
American defense programs and thus to ac- 
celerate the relative growth of Soviet su- 
premacy. 

For example, the Department of Defense 
in April 1984 did cautiously advise Ameri- 
cans as follows in its official publication 
Soviet Military Power: 

“To the Soviets, treaties are manipulated 
in a manner most conducive to the interests 
of national policy objectives.” 

Yet even that carefully phrased official 
statement was a pale reflection of the more 
forthright and helpful analysis of President 
Reagan himself who on January 29, 1981, 
put the matter to the American people in 
somewhat more straight forward language: 

“The Soviets reserve unto themselves the 
right to commit any crime, to lie, and to 
cheat.” 

And with equal bluntness directed toward 
those who insist that with patience (isn’t 
almost seventy years enough?) Soviet be- 
havior can be modified, President Reagan 
responded in October, 1983, soon after the 
Russians murdered the passengers on the ci- 
vilian airliner KAL 007: 

“We cannot change the Soviets, yet we 
can change our attitudes toward them. We 
can stop fooling ourselves that they dream 
the same dreams and cherish the same hope 
that we do.” 

Nevertheless, despite these and the Presi- 
dent’s frequent other efforts to speak the 
hard truth, the Department of State on 
countless fronts does not change its attitude 
of always favoring conciliation toward the 
USSR and we do continue fooling ourselves 
in myriad ways by accepting virtually every 
proffered excuse for Soviet militarism and 
imperial growth. 

What in the nature of democracy has 
made this drive for self-delusion so overpow- 
ering? How can President Reagan, who 
stated in January, 1980, that “the Soviets 
only see weakness in a President (i.e. 
Carter) who clings to the unilateral observ- 
ance of the fatally flawed SALT II Treaty” 
and, later in the same year, that “I can not 
agree to any treaty, including the SALT II 
Treaty, which in effect legitimizes the con- 
tinuation of a one-sided [Soviet] arms build- 
up,” also state in a formal message to Con- 
gress in January, 1984, that “the United 
States will continue to comply with SALT 
II’? What about our system makes so com- 
pelling the acceptance of these inconsisten- 
cies and the exhaltation of unending fatu- 
ity? 

Perhaps the answer is two-fold: perhaps 
the pressures of democracy to paint an 
always rosy picture and to describe an at- 
mosphere of harmony and compromise, 
even with tyranny, are _irresistably 
overwhelming ... and are so until the ty- 
rant’s knife is not just at the throat, as now, 
but actually in the jugular, as is surely 
coming. Perhaps also the tyrant’s already 
superior power demands compromise of 
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truth to purchase the temporary illusion of 
security, albeit false and gained at the price 
of secretly coerced appeasement. 

Again, modern history is the best guide in 
understanding the disheartening process in 
which government leaders may occasionally 
speak the truth but in which they rarely act 
upon it. Again, as a prime example, no one 
now can doubt that British government in 
the 1930's, regardless of governing political 
party, consistently refused to support or 
even propose adequate spending for defense 
against the growing Nazi military buildup 
even while admitting the Nazi menace. 
They too preferred the continued pretense 
of negotiated security instead. 

Here is one retrospective British explana- 
tion offered in the case of one such govern- 
ment which describes why the completely 
honest course was not taken and never 
deemed politically feasible: 

“It may be said that the Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain and the Government 
ought not to have accepted this atmosphere 
of ‘business as usual’ in the face of the Nazi 
build up. Yet what could they have done in 
the circumstances? To have frightened the 
country into immediate war measures 
might, in the Autumn of 1938, have de- 
stroyed the hope of any result from the 
Munich agreement. I doubt whether even 
Churchill, if he had been a member of the 
Government, could have roused the country 
in the Spring and Summer of 1939 to an all- 
out war effort . . . It needed the explosions 
of Dunkirk and the Battle of Britain to dis- 
sipate once and fer all the misty atmosphere 
of peace and to give the nation a clear view 
of the needs and dangers that face it.”—Sir 
Samuel Hoare, 1954. 

The foregoing analysis is confirmed by a 
prior admission of Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin (Chamberlain’s predecessor) who 
blandly confessed to putting the political in- 
terests of his governing Conservative Party 
ahead of the national interest: 

“Supposing I had gone to the country and 
said that Germany was rearming and that 
we must rearm, does anybody think that 
this pacific democracy would have rallied to 
that cry at that moment? I could not think 
of anything that would have made the loss 
of the election from my point of view more 
certain.” 

No politician, even the brave, wishes to 
risk defeat by dispelling “the misty atmos- 
phere of peace.” Only Churchill, a rarity 
missing today, had enough confidence in 
himself and in freedom to “tell the truth to 
the people . . . they are tough and robust.” 

Yet in Stanley Baldwin and Neville Cham- 
berlain’s time, as how in that of President 
Reagan, there was—besides the distasteful 
chore of leveling with the public—another 
even more difficult consideration at work. 
In Chamberlain’s case particularly, that 
factor was the very real effect of existing 
and growing Nazi military potential on the 
negotiating process itself. 

Using that potential to the fullest, Hitler 
compelled the 1938 Munich negotiations. 
Once at Munich, he was able eventually to 
coerce a negotiated result which has become 
a symbol for appeasement. He was able to 
do so because Churchill’s warnings of 1929 
and 1930 were a forgotten echo, because 
Churchill's pleas of 1935 and 1936 had gone 
unheard, and because Churchill could find 
for England no solace or strength in his ear- 
lier correct prediction of German military 
superiority over England. 

Ultimately, beyond the eleventh hour, on 
October 6, 1938, even Neville Chamberlain 
himself finally admitted before the very 
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outbreak of World War II that the British 
Government policy of minimal national de- 
fense and maximum reliance on negotiation 
was in ruins. He acknowledged specifically 
that German military supremacy had in 
fact coerced diplomatic appeasement: 

“Our past experience has shown us only 
too clearly that weakness in armed strength 
means weakness in diplomacy.” 14 

A brief review of the enormous American 
disadvantage reflected in the Box Scores 
(pp 00 to 00) thus leads to an inevitable un- 
certainty: whether President Reagan, a man 
of far stronger character than Neville 
Chamberlain, has also been forced to a posi- 
tion of weakness in diplomacy because of 
“weakness in armed strength.” 

Yet how else can our President’s total re- 
versal of position on SALT II be ration- 
alized? How else can be explained American 
compliance with an unequal treaty called 
“fatally flawed” by the President and, worse 
still, now known to be routinely violated by 
the Soviet Union? 

Unilateral compliance with SALT II under 
these circumstances is at the very least a 
strong indicator that the President does feel 
heavily burdened in diplomacy by the 
weight of Soviet strategic arms in the global 
balance. Moreover, as a further result of 
that burden, his political advisors may find 
the President even more open to the politi- 
cal inducements of favorable press coverage 
and public popularity gained through in- 
creasingly frequent Munich-style pro- 
nouncements so high-sounding in the ears 
of the electorate and the press ... even 
those matching Neville Chamberlain’s ill 
fated remark, “I believe that we shall have 
peace in our time.” 

Whether the appeasement elements of 
the present Administration will continue to 
prevail (as they did in Britain until Dun- 
kirk) is still, regrettably, an open and cru- 
cial question. In seeking an answer, some in 
our government still recall and find a source 
of hope in the simple realism of the Presi- 
dent's 1964 declaration concerning Commu- 
nism: 

“We are at war with the most dangerous 
enemy that has ever faced mankind.” 

And in his resolve expressed twenty years 
later on November 29, 1984: 

“We are determined that we are not going 
to let them maintain or enlarge their superi- 
ority in weapons. . . we are determined not 
to let them maintain to continue that lead.” 

But words alone are not going to suffice. 
Unfortunately too, the appeasement faction 
and the self-styled pragmatists among the 
President’s advisors, not to mention the 
arms control fanatics in Congress and at the 
Department of State, invariably find their 
recommendations for disarmament support- 
ed enthusiastically by the national news 
media which can make the most incredible 
folly appear wise and cause the most ex- 
treme position to be deemed moderate. But 
even more unfortunate, and hard though it 
may be to explain, the press-favored posi- 
tions of acquiescence and accommodation to 
the Soviets are supported, not infrequently, 
by individuals in the Department of De- 
fense as well, 15 


14 A degree of similar belated recognition is found 
in a recent statement of U.S. Secretary of State 
George Shultz: “Arms control will simply not sur- 
vive in conditions of inequality.” (Department of 
State, May 14, 1984.) 

is The present Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff is not one of them and has been outspokenly 
candid in his presentations to Congress and to the 
people, thus being largely ignored by the news 
media. 
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Not unlike the British forces of the 1930’s, 
the bureaucrats at the U.S. Department of 
Defense on far too many occasions still seek 
to curry favor with the press and the politi- 
cans by denigrating the significance of the 
wide disparity in military force between the 
United States and the USSR, usually while 
asserting that simple force comparisons and 
the alarming imbalances they reveal are not 
realistic evidence of relative strength and do 
not imply “lack of parity.” 

No doubt there will be those at the De- 
partment of Defense who will challenge the 
data presented in this study even though the 
data is drawn from the Department of De- 
fense and other Defense agencies. If so, 
these official critics can be expected to 
assert (as has been their general rule when 
confronted with similar analysis in the past) 
that “all relevant factors” have not been 
taken into account and that “although the 
trends are ominous” there is “no present 
cause for concern.” 

That approach, which surfaces with great 
regularity, and especially in Congressional 
testimony, is starkly similar to that taken 
by military men in England in the days 
before their hour of greatest peril. 

In this 1934 statement of the British Air 
Staff, consider the striking parallel between 
British military thinking in the 1930’s and 
frequently professed American military 
thinking today: 

“There is no ground for alarm at the ex- 
isting situation. Whatever first-line strength 
Germany might claim, we remain today sub- 
stantially stronger if all relevant factors are 
taken into account. But the future, as op- 
posed to the present, may cause grave con- 
cern.” 

One historian of that period, Professor 
Harold Rood, quoted the following example 
to illustrate the underlying purpose (and 
indeed also the cause) for the never-never 
land quality of contemporary British mili- 
tary thought in the mid-1930’s: 

“As for defense, it was agreed that the 
Royal Air Force’s notion of possessing air 
parity with the German Air Force was not 
to be taken to mean that Britain would have 
an air force of equal size and striking power 
to that of Germany, but rather that ‘parity’ 
should be defined as ‘effective deterrent 
strength,’ a euphemism meant to disarm 
those who thought the air force under 
strength for its task of defending the home- 
land.” 

Similarly, that same desire to disarm 
those “alarmists’ acquainted with the facts 
and the same wishful thinking necessary to 
cause every assumption to favor one’s own 
forces and disfavor those of the opponent 
were also, as with us today, pervasive fac- 
tors influencing and distorting pre-World 
War II British intelligence estimates. Those 
estimates, we now know, almost invariably 
understated Nazi forces, intentions, and ca- 
pabilities. 

Here again, in our time and circumstance, 
American intelligence all too often also 
shows a virtually identical form of institu- 
tional bias which persistently downplays 
Soviet military accomplishments or tends to 
cloak in unnecessary secrecy the size of 
Soviet forces and the extent of their treaty 
violations. This current bias is most often 
manifested by a frame of reference in which 
the present must always be described as 
benign, even if the future may be admitted 
as ominous. “All relevant factors” becomes 
the measuring phrase for the avoidance of 
hard reality and for the introduction of ir- 
relevant subsidiary assumptions. 

This process of covering up or explaining 
away strategic realities was described but 
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not excused by its chief British opponent, 
Winston Churchill, in words holding equal 
validity if applied today to America and to 
many American leaders: 

“We must regard as deeply blameworthy 
before history the conduct .. . of all demo- 
cratic leaders, both in and out of office, 
during this fatal period. Delight in smooth- 
sounding platitudes refusal to face unpleas- 
ant facts, desire for popularity and electoral 
success irrespective of the vital interests of 
the State, genuine love of peace and pathetic 
belief that love alone can be its sole founda- 
tion, obvious lack of intellectual 
vigour . . . all of these constituted a picture 
of British fatuity and fecklessness which, 
though devoid of guile, was not devoid of 
guilt, and, though free from wickedness or 
evil design, played a definite part in the un- 
leashing upon the world the horrors and 
miseries, which, even so far as they have un- 
folded, are beyond comparison in human ex- 
perience.” 

But startling as these parallels are, there 
is today one critical difference. Again, as Dr. 
Harold Rood, Professor Emeritis of Political 
Science at Pomona College warns us: 

“The situation in which the United States 
finds itself today is not that of Britain with 
its Churchill to hold the fort while we 
Americans get half ready. There is no Amer- 
ican Empire to which the U.S. fleet my re- 
treat while the other democracies of the 
world prepare to deal with the foe. There 
will be no distant and protected arsenal of 
democracy upon which the United States 
can draw to remedy these deficiencies in 
military strength created by the disbelief in 
war or the unwillingness to see the menace.” 

Professor Rood adds this further observa- 
tion: 

“Debates on military matters in the 
United States do not turn on questions 
about American capability to win a war, but 
on the asssumption that there will not be 
one.” 

Yet in the Soviet Union, on military mat- 
ters, there are few platitudes, no inquiring 
electorate to be disarmed disingenuously 
through euphemism, and never an assump- 
tion that there will be no war. With distress- 
ing clarity, the Russian General Staff publi- 
cation Soviet Military Strategy states: 

“, .. The Soviet government... and their 
armed forces must be ready primarily for a 
world war... the Armed Forces of the 
Soviet Union . .. must be prepared above all 
to wage war under conditions of the mass 
use of nuclear weapons ... the preparation 
and waging of just such a war must be re- 
garded as the main task of the theory of 
military strategy and strategic leadership 
.. « Creating the advantage over the enemy 
in nuclear weapons and methods of their 
use is the most important task in the build- 
ing up of the armed forces in peacetime as 
well as during the course of war.” 

The obvious benefits of strategic superior- 
ity are openly acknowledged and further ex- 
tolled in the authoritative Soviet armed 
forces journal Military Thought: 

“Superiority accelerates the process of the 
physical and moral defeat of the enemy, 
makes it possible to operate more daring 
and decisively, and to impose one’s will on 
the enemy and to attack him more success- 
fully. Superiority: promotes the develop- 
ment of flexibility in the selection of scales, 
forms and methods of conducting combat 
operations; expands the scope of methods 
for coordinating the delivery of nuclear, fire 
[artillery], and air attacks with the maneu- 
ver of troops; and inceases the effectiveness 
of using space, time, and other factors 
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which influence the course of military oper- 
ations.” 

Yet the only authoritative American gov- 
ernmental or political document of recent 
time to call openly for American strategic 
superiority was the 1980 Republican plat- 
form on which Ronald Reagan was over- 
whelmingly elected. It read as follows: 

“We will build toward a sustained defense 
expenditure sufficient to close the gap with 
the Soviets, and ultimately reach the posi- 
tion of military superiority that the Ameri- 
can people demand . . . The general princi- 
ples and goals of this strategy [of peace 
through strength] would be .. . to achieve 
overall military and technological superiori- 
ty over the Soviet Union.” 

The 1984 Republican Platform, perhaps in 
part because of the growing pressures of 
Soviet military power, contains no similar 
commitment. That omission, reflecting both 
a failure of will and strategic perception, oc- 
cured despite warnings similar to those we 
have previously noted, including the impor- 
tant statement of Senator John Tower, who 
when Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Armed Services, formally acknowledged 
on April 13, 1984, that with respect to Amer- 
ican strategic inferiority: 

“The current imbalance will continue to 
widen.” 

Also distressingly absent from the 1984 
Republican Platform is any clear commit- 
ment to inform the American public as to 
the full scope of Soviet arms control viola- 
tions and strategic deceptions. In contrast, 
the 1980 Platform read: 

“The Republican Party deplores the at- 
tempts of the Carter Administration to 
cover up Soviet non-compliance with arms 
control agreements... We pledge to end 
the cover up of Soviet violations of SALT I 
and II, to end the cover up of Soviet viola- 
tion of the Biological Warfare Convention, 
and to end the cover-up of Soviet use of gas 
and chemical weapons in Afghanistan and 
elsewhere.” 

Yet, not until more than three years later, 
on January 23, 1984, did the current Admin- 
istration formally report to Congress, and to 
the people, on any Soviet arms control vio- 
lations and, according to Congressional tes- 
timony of Assistant Defense Secretary 
Richad Perle, the report finally issued was 
“illustrative only” and “twenty to twenty- 
five” more Soviet violations remained to be 
publicly revealed. 

Nonetheless, President Reagan’s January, 
1984 Report was an important step toward 
fulfilling the 1980 pledge to end the Soviet 
violations cover-up by the Carter-Mondale 
Administration. The fact that the Report 
was rendered at all is historic and unprece- 
dented. For the first time in our history, an 
American President openly accused the 
Soviet Union of violating Strategic Arms 
Limitation commitments. That accusation, 
made by formal message to Congress, is ir- 
revocable and though woefully incomplete, 
must be applauded. 

The President’s report to Congress em- 
bodied the full consensus of the national se- 
curity and intelligence agencies, and it re- 
vealed that the Soviet Union had violated 
six different arms control agreements in 
nine different cases, including two viola- 
tions related to SALT II obligations, which 
were declared clearcut, unqualified, and un- 
equivocal: 

“The United States Government has de- 
termined that the Soviet Union is violating: 

1. The Geneva Protocol on Chemical 
Weapons; 

2. The Biological Weapons Convention; 
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3. The Helsinki Final Act; 

4, telemetry encryption [SALT IT) and; 

5. a rule concerning ICBM modernization 
[SALT IIJ. 

“In addition, we have determined that the 
Soviet Union: 

6. has almost certainly violated the ABM 
Treaty [SALT I]; 

7. probably violated the SALT II limit on 
new types [of ICBMs]; 

8. probably violated the SS-16 [ICBM] de- 
ployment prohibition of SALT II; 

9. and is likely to have violated the nucle- 
ar testing yield limit of the Threshold Test 
Ban Treaty.” 

Worth noting is that a total of four of the 
nine cited violations relate to the critical 
strategic nuclear limitations of SALT II. 
And SALT II is the proposal on which 
America has based, and mistakenly contin- 
ues to stake, its primary national security 
interest hinging on nuclear deterrence. As 
noted, of these four critical violations of 
SALT II, the President considers two of 
them as having been proven conclusively. 

In that regard, worth noting also is this 
official statement from the Department of 
Defense: 

“Several of these violations must have 
been planned by Soviet authorities many 
years ago, in some cases perhaps at the very 
time the Soviet Union entered into the 
agreements.” '* 

Moreover, in March, 1984, the Senate was 
told by a former member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and by other witnesses that twelve 
years before, in 1972, neither the Senate nor 
the Joint Chiefs were informed of vital in- 
telligence information that the Soviet 
Union intended to violate the SALT I Ac- 
cords even before they were signed. 
Through an inordinate and even irrational 
desire to appear before the public as peace- 
makers and to preclude jeopardizing the 
chances of SALT I approval and thus elec- 
toral success, the Nixon Administration ap- 
parently withheld this essential military in- 
telligence from our top military leaders 
who, remaining in ignorance of it, supported 
SALT I as did a similarly uninformed Con- 
gress. 

In particular, and according to at least one 
Senator respected for his expertise in arms 
control, Dr. Henry Kissinger may have de- 
liberately misled the Senate by failing to 
reveal our knowledge of a Soviet plan for 
circumvention of the key SALT I provision 
limiting heavy ICBMs, If so, SALT I and the 
whole ensuing fabric of strategic arms con- 
trol since 1972 received Congressional ap- 
proval at its inception under false pretenses 
covering-up Soviet bad faith. In any event, 
no one can now doubt that Russia from the 
beginning planned to use the agreed limita- 
tions of SALT to freeze U.S. defenses while 
illegally building Sovet might. Any other in- 
terpretation ignores the facts of Soviet stra- 
tegic growth and what they have them- 
selves revealed. As the Soviet foreign policy 
expert, Rostislav Tumkovskiy, wrote in 1979 
for internal Soviet readership only: 

“Signing the [SALT I] agreement was a 
victory of the Soviet Union in the arms 
But we Americans have sadly still not 
learned from our mistakes, nor will we read- 
ily admit them, and the January 1984 
Report on Soviet arms control violations 


16 The bewilderment and dismayed innocence of 
this realization is met and overmatched by Lenin’s 
cynicism of 1916: “Every peace program is a 
deception . . . unless its principal object is . . . the 
revolutionary struggle.” 
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shows little more than the tip of the ice- 
berg. Much of the hidden bulk below the 
surface is contained in a classified study ‘7 
prepared by the President’s General Adviso- 
ry Committee on Arms Control (GAC) 
which is publicly reported to have stated in 
November, 1983: 

“Aspects of Soviet conduct related to 
about half their documentary arms control 
commitments were found to constitute ma- 
terial breaches of contracted duties.” 

Public accounts also indicate that the ad- 
ditonal Soviet arms control treaty violations 
coaRrmad by the “GAC Report” are, as fol- 
ows: 

1. Soviet circumvention defeating the 
object and purpose of the 1972 SALT I In- 
terim Agreement through deployment of 
their medium SS-17 ICBMs and their heavy 
SS-19 ICBMs to replace illegally their light 
SS-11 ICBMs. 

2. Illegal tests of surface to air missiles 
and radars in a prohibited anti-ballistic mis- 
sile (ABM) mode in violation of the SALT I 
ABM Treaty. 

3. Breach of the Nuclear Test Ban Mora- 
torium and atmospheric nuclear tests 
through Soviet atmospheric testing break- 
out. 

4. Breach of the Kennedy-Khrushchev 
Agreement of 1962, by deploying offensive 
(possibly nuclear and probably chemical and 
biological) weapons in Cuba. 

5. Breach of the Limited Test Ban Treaty 
of 1963, through 31 ventings of radioactive 
debris beyond the borders of the USSR. 

6. Breach of the Montreux Convention of 
1936, by illegally sending aircraft carriers to 
and from the Black Sea through the Darda- 
nelles. 

7. Breach of the SALT I Interim Agree- 
ment and the ABM Treaty of 1972, involv- 
ing widespread camouflage, concealment, 
cover and deception. 

8. Breach of the SALT I Interim Agree- 
ment, involving excess ballistic missile 
launchers. 

9. Breach of the SALT I ABM Treaty, in- 
volving the ABM-3 movable radar currently 
in mass production and initial deployment. 

10, Breach of the 1981 Conventional 
Weapons Convention by illegal use of frag- 
mentation and incendiary weapons of mass 
destruction in Afghanistan. 

11. Total disregard for the 1982 commit- 
ment to a Moratorium on SS-20 ballistic 
missile deployment, by continuing deploy- 
ment. 

12. Completely violating fundamental 
SALT II commitments by massive increases 
in strategic camouflage, concealment, and 
deception as well as by active interference 
with American national technical means of 
compliance verification. 

In sum, there are apparently a total of 21 
Soviet arms control treaty violations al- 
ready confirmed by the President himself or 
by the President's General Advisory Com- 
mittee. Moreover, besides official confirma- 
tion, the existence of each violation is sup- 
ported by much other credible evidence as 
well. 

Further, in addition to the officially con- 
firmed breaches, there is evidence of 17 even 
additional remaining Soviet SALT viola- 
tions, and for each of these there is also 
strong supporting evidence. These violations 
are awaiting confirmation by the Presi- 
dent.'* 


17 An abbreviated, unclassified version of this 
study was released on October 10, 1984, at the insis- 
tance of several Senators and Representatives. 

18 As this publication went to press, a large 
number of these additional violations were con- 
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Already, however, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense Richard Perle has told Congress 
(February 20, 1985): 


“The Soviet Union has violated almost all 
of the most important arms control agree- 
ments signed since 1963." 


Finally, a full catalogue of Soviet deceit 
shows there are a total of over 310 cases of 
Soviet arms control and other diplomatic 
deceptions since the Bolshevik Revolution 
of 1917. Fifty Soviet Treaty violations in- 
volving international security have been 
confirmed by official Defense and State De- 
partment reports (ignored by the news 
media) and by Senate studies. In fact, offi- 
cial U.S. government documentation now 
fully supports the conclusion that the Sovi- 
ets have violated, evaded, or circumvented 
virtually every international treaty they 
have signed since 1917. (See Appendix II.) 
In fact, the only signficant treaty the Sovi- 
ets are known to have kept was their agree- 
ment with Hitler to invade and divide 
Poland, the event which precipitated World 
War II. 

In 1934, Winston Churchill challenged the 
British Government to explain to the Eng- 
lish people and the world that the Germans 
were violating the arms control provisions 
of the Versailles Treaty. In the House of 
Commons, Churchill stated: 

“The worst crime is not to tell the truth 
to the public...” 

Unfortunately, the British Government 
lied to the British people. Thus Britain 
slept until Englishmen had the choice of an- 
other World War or eventual Nazi domina- 
tion. 

To avoid a similar choice, we must first 
admit to ourselves the true result of our 
misguided recent history. We must acknowl- 
edge that the hypnotic fog of detente has 
frozen U.S. forces and brought about de 
facto unilateral American disarmament 
through stagnation and obsolescence of U.S. 
strategic systems and the corresponding 
massive growth in the quality and quantity 
of Soviet weapons. Additionally, countless 
successful Soviet deceptions and the hidden 
practical military effects of Soviet arms con- 
trol violations have further aggravated the 
strategic imbalance—an imbalance which 
never more urgently required the American 
government to take countermeasures than 
it does now. These are the concrete realities 
we must face. 

We must recognize also that overdue rem- 
edies will not be cheap. 

Former Carter Administration Defense 
Secretary Harold Brown said in 1979 that, 
without SALT, the United States would be 
required to spend 30 to 100 billion dollars 
more on defense during the 1980’s for stra- 
tegic systems. Now that massive Soviet vio- 
lations have made SALT, which already fa- 
vored the USSR, a mere hollow shell, Amer- 
ica must accept the new reality and must 
implement defense programs—even, as 
Harold Brown said, at the additional cost of 
tens of billions of tax dollars—in order to 
achieve any hope of catching up with 
Russia, much less regaining our lost superi- 
ority. Yet the Reagan Administration has 
been forced by Congress to spend tens of 
billions of dollars less on defense than pro- 
posed even by Jimmy Carter,'® whose de- 


firmed by the President in a mesage to Congress 
dated February 1, 1985. 
19 See Box Score Number Nine. 
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fense program relied on Soviet good faith 
and on Soviet SALT compliance. 

To build public and Congressional support 
for the strategic spending that even the 
Carter Administration admitted would be 
needed (and that most Americans even now 
erroneously believe is being expended), 
American leaders must come clean with the 
American people and explain the effect and 
extent of Congressional defense budget cuts 
as well as the full extent and effect of 
Soviet arms control breakout; otherwise, 
Americans could receive a highly unpleas- 
ant surprise when finally given an answer to 
Professor Harold Rood’s question: 

“Can it really be true that Soviet negotia- 
tions for the Strategic Arms Limitation 
Treaties are nothing more than part of the 
preparations for war? That would place 
Soviet leaders in no better odor than Adolf 
Hitler...” 


[Chapter V] 
AWAKENING 

“The way to victory is long The going will 
be hard We will do the best we can with 
what we've got We must have more planes 
and ships—at once We will win through—in 
time”.—Admiral Ernest J. King Chief of 
Naval Operations December, 1971. 

Admiral King inspired the United States 
Navy and the American people with resolu- 
tion of his words and his actions in the des- 
perate days immediately after the Japanese 
surprise attack on Pearl Harbor. If a sur- 
prise attack on America were to come today, 
there would be time neither for inspiration 
nor for beginning the process of rebuilding 
defenses to “win through—in time.” 

All of America is today as vulnerable to 
surprise attack as our Pacific Fleet was in 
1941 at its distant island outpost. Today, to 
prevent attack and to avert the subjugation 
of fear from perpetual vulnerability to 
attack, we must regain the ability to win the 
crucial first battle and be prepared, sur- 
prised or not, to wage it. And we are now 
neither prepared to fight nor able to win. 

There is, nevertheless, still great value to 
be found in our time in Admiral King’s 
words of more than four decades ago, be- 
cause in many ways the unheralded Soviet 
military growth of the last decade matches 
in stealth and efficiency the surprise 
achieved in the Japanese bombing of our 
fleet. In fact, the USSR has gained in 1985 a 
degree of strategic surprise far more danger- 
ous to our country than the tactical sur- 
prise we suffered at Pearl Harbor. 

For those reasons, we should now particu- 
larly heed Admiral King’s parallel admoni- 
tions to “do the best we can with what we've 
got” and to get “more planes and ship—at 
once.” 

And yes, truly restoring our defenses, in 
lieu of cosmetic and empty rhetoric, will re- 
quire firm commitment of spirit, and it will 
be truly expensive in resources. We will 
need much more than additional “planes 
and ships.” Very likely, instead of spending 
one dollar in twenty of the GNP as now, we 
may need to spend two (as we did in safety 
in the 1950's and 60's), but that voluntary 
sacrifice, if made, would still nowhere near 
equal the sacrifice demanded of Soviet citi- 
zens in their war footing economy. 

Then too, in American politics there will 
always remain the perpetually vexing issue 
of priorities. How in a “caring society” can 
we possibly devote more than 17% of gov- 
ernment spending to national security? For 
Americans, the answer ought to be simple: 
No society can be truly caring unless it is 
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free, and no society is free for long unless 
its people give preeminence to the protec- 
tion of liberty in common defense as the 
first and the overriding duty of government. 

Now that we have squandered vast materi- 
al treasure on failed social welfare pro- 
grams, we must return to true caring and 
make collective survival in freedom our first 
priority and the cornerstone of all other 
concerns. 

Yet how can that goal be secured? A com- 
plete answer is beyond the scope of this 
volume and of the abilities and experience 
of the authors. Certain general guidelines, 
however, should be clear to us all. 

First, the United States is still a democra- 
cy and our destiny is still largely in our own 
hands. 

Second, the government and government 
leaders are not alone responsible for our 
failures, we are responsible.*° 

Third, the government and government 
leaders must be held fully accountable for 
failure by us as the primary means for dis- 
charging our own responsibility. 

Fourth, widespread public dissemination 
of the facts of our present danger is not a 
sufficient answer. We can all be quietly ens- 
laved smugly telling each other how right 
we were in predicting the event. 

Fifth, collective knowledge is much less 
important than individual acts which, if 
based in knowledge, will inevitably lead to 
group action. 

Sixth, it is not necessary to have a majori- 
ty to win; the objective is not therefore 51%, 
but it is the preservation of freedom for all 
regardless what percentage may value the 
gift or understand the requirements. 

Seventh, it is necessary to act, to put 
down the beer and turn off the NFL, to 
have the guts to be at times unfashionable, 
to accept sight in the land of the blind, and 
to move in the world as thus seen rather 
than to accept the comfort of accepted illu- 
sion. 

But what action should we individually 
take? What practical step can we first take? 
One of our greatest strengths is that the 
answer to that question is a function of 
each individual who has the courage to do 
anything at all.?! It is a function of the indi- 
vidual’s position in life and society and his 
corresponding ability to effect change. 
Some can effect change directly, some can 
exert pressure at high levels, some can exert 
pressure at other levels, some can speak 
publicly, some can give money, some can 
write letters, some can inquire, and some 
can answer, but all according to their capa- 
bility can and must act. 

In so doing, it is important to maintain a 
practical approach and to keep government 
accountability as a first objective. 

The government is charged with providing 
for the common defense, and we have a 
duty as citizens to demand efficiency and 
safety. Here are some practical ways how. 

Always separate the crucial from the non- 
essential. 


20 This concept of public responsibility (and of 
the crisis of our inaction) was well expressed by 
Secretary of Defense Weinberger when he told 
Congress on February 3, 1985, “the final pledge, the 
real commitment, must be made by the American 
people . . . that decision must be made this year.” 

*'It is difficult in this context not to recall the 
ancient observation of Demostheness: “Some 
people think they can stump the man who dares to 
speak out by asking him what's to be done. To 
those I will give what I believe is the fairest and 
truest answer: don't do what you are doing now.” 
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Most national security decisions made by 
Congress and the President fall in a gray 
area where plausible arguments can be 
made on both sides of the issue. Thus, for 
example, while a good case can be made 
that American taxpayer support of the 
international financial institutions and of 
imprudent sovereign risk lending by private 
banks is support beneficial to Soviet objec- 
tives, rational arguments can also be ad- 
vanced to the contrary. But many other de- 
cisions, on the basis of objective fact, can be 
fairly characterized as having essentially 
only two clear sides: a pro-Soviet position 
and a pro-American position. 

In making this distinction, we do not say 
that a Congressman voting on the pro- 
Soviet side is per se pro-Soviet in belief, far 
more likely he simply lacks intellectual ca- 
pacity sufficient to appreciate the implica- 
tions of his choice. We do say, however, that 
certain defense questions tested in Congress 
are so fundamental to American security 
that ignorance alone can be no excuse. It is 
on these fundamental and crucial questions 
that our initial individual actions should 
therefore focus. 

In the past few years, there have arisen 
several prime examples of that type of basic 
security issue which we outline now for con- 
sideration, not necessarily in order of impor- 
tance. 

The ASAT decision 

The USSR has four types of anti-satellite 
(ASAT) systems and has had the operation- 
al capability to shoot down American satel- 
lites for more than a decade. This capability 
has important strategic value because, in 
the event of war or threat of war, the Sovi- 
ets could blind our intelligence collecting 
ability so that we could neither accurately 
characterize a Soviet attack nor target our 
own response. The Soviets are upgrading 
their ASAT systems. 

The United States has no anti-satellite ca- 
pability. The United States has attempted 
to develop an operational low-altitude 
ASAT using the F-15 fighter aircraft firing 
a SRAM/ALTAIR Missile. Congress has 
prohibited the testing of this system against 
a target satellite. 

Congressmen voting for these prohibitions 
supported the Soviet position that there 
should be a moratorium on U.S, ASAT test- 
ing as an initial concession in, and pre-con- 
dition for, space weapon negotiations. 

From a Soviet perspective, these negotia- 
tions would be intended to bring any U.S. 
ASAT program to a permanent halt, to 
stymie American anti-nuclear space de- 
fenses, and thus to preserve intact the 
Soviet offensive nuclear advantage without 
any need to worry over America achieving 
an effective active defense in space. Many 
Congressmen apparently either did not un- 
derstand that perspective or agreed with it. 


The Minuteman III decision 


President Carter shut down Minuteman 
III ICBM production and dismantled the 
production facility; however, about 100 Min- 
uteman III missiles remain stockpiled in 
warehouses. The current deployed force 
consists of 450 Minuteman Ils (obsolete, 
single warhead) and 550 Minuteman IIIs 
(obsolescent, three warheads). There are in- 
sufficient Minuteman IIs stockpiled for the 
Minuteman II test program (periodic test 
firings to maintain confidence that the 
aging missiles will still work). 

In 1981-1982, Congress appropriated $5 
million to begin to retrofit 50 stockpiled 
Minuteman III missiles into 50 Minuteman 
II silos, the replaced missiles from which 
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would themselves thereafter be stockpiled 
for testing. This program was thus intended 
to create a force of 600 Minuteman IIIs, 400 
Minuteman IIs, about 50 Minuteman III 
test missiles and about 50 Minuteman II test 
missiles—all at a cost less than the price of 
one modern fighter. 

But there was a problem: the retrofit pro- 
gram would also have added 100 new nucle- 
ar warheads with some limited potential for 
destroying Soviet ICBM silos, and the Sovi- 
ets were not pleased. Moreover, by 1987, the 
retrofitted missiles might violate SALT 
which the U.S. steadfastly obeys (even in 
predicting the future) and Russia relentless- 
ly violates. 

The Result: The Air Force spent the ini- 
tial $5 million bulldozing earth at the mis- 
sile sites (an action which did not offend the 
Soviets), and Congress (actually a key staff 
member of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Strategic Forces) killed the program in 1983. 
The staff member was, incidentally, promot- 
ed to a position of greater responsibility in 
the Department of Defense. 

The MX decision 


President Carter proposed a new ICBM 
force of 200 modern MX missiles based on 
movable launchers so that the missile could 
be moved and hidden to provide protection 
against Soviet attack. The new missile was 
needed because of the Soviet ability to de- 
stroy all of our older Minuteman missiles on 


` the ground. 


Under Congressional pressure, President 
Reagan has cut the MX program in half 
from 200 deployed missiles to a planned 100 
and has further provided that these new 
missiles will replace 100 Minuteman IIIs in 
vulnerable silos. Obsolete Minuteman IIs 
are not to be replaced for reasons apparent- 
ly related to U.S. compliance with SALT 
which the USSR is violating. 

As a result of the above, the current MX 
program is of marginal strategic value since 
the new missiles will be defended and equal- 
ly as vulnerable to Soviet attack as the obso- 
lescent replaced Minuteman IIIs, Neverthe- 
less, the new MX missile would have greater 
accuracy and firepower than our older 
ICBMs and for that reason alone should be 
produced. 

The Soviet Union, which is developing and 
fielding four new types of ICBMs and has 
an existing operational force using five dif- 
ferent types of very modern and large land 
missiles, does not want the United States to 
produce the MX, which would be the first 
new American ICBM developed in 17 years. 

On October 11, 1984, pending further 
action, Congress prohibited production of 
the MX. 

The Polaris/Poseidon decision 

During the past few years, in order to 
comply with SALT while confirming that 
the Soviets are violating it, the United 
States has destroyed or deactivated ten per- 
fectly good nuclear-powered Polaris missile 
submarines by cutting up the missile 
launchers and pouring concrete in the mis- 
sile bays.?? These submarines had been built 
at considerable taxpayer cost and could 
have been converted (consistent with SALT) 
into Sea Launched Cruise Missile/SLCM) 
Submarines—as is done in the Soviet Union 
with their older SSBN missile submarines, 
e.g. the Soviet Yankee Class. However, the 
Soviets preferred that the American subma- 
rines simply be destroyed: The dismantled 


22 Two of the Polaris boats were converted into 
special operations attack submarines. Three others 
have been deactivated but not yet destroyed. 
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Polaris force is now awaiting environmental 
approval to be sunk at sea or buried in the 
land. 

In the defense budget for fiscal year 1985 
are 21 million dollars to begin the destruc- 
tion of the even newer Poseidon missile sub- 
marine force. Since the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency makes it expensive to de- 
stroy a perfectly good nuclear submarine, 
these funds are problably sufficient to begin 
cutting up only two Poseidon missile boats. 
But eventually six Poseidon submarines, at 
the insistence of the Department of State, 
must be destroyed to comply with SALT 
which the Soviets are violating. 

These latest, very expensive nuclear sub- 
marines, which are being readied today for 
destruction, carry the Trident I SLBM (the 
C-4 SLBM) which is our newest submarine 
launched missile. Although the Trident I is 
greatly inferior to modern Soviet SLBMs, 
the USSR would prefer that the Trident I's 
on the Poseidons be removed permanently 
as a deterrent threat to the Soviet Union. 

Congress, In October, 1984, voted taxpay- 
er funding to grant that wish. 


The Trident II decision 


For a number of years, the United States 
has been developing the Trident II SLBM 
(the D-5) which would be a long-range sub- 
marine missile comparable to existing 
modern Soviet SLBMs. The new missile, be- 
cause of its greater range, would increase 
the patrol area of its submarine so that the 
sub would be harder for the Soviets to find. 
Additionally, the missile could be made ac- 
curate enough to knock out Soviet ICBM 
silos and thus help to protect America from 
nuclear weapons as opposed simply to 
threatening the Russian people with our 
nuclear weapons. 

For those reasons, the USSR does not like 
the U.S. Trident II program. 

Moreover, the original idea was that the 
Trident II would be deployed in the large 
missile wells of the new Trident submarines. 
But this plan also conflicted with Soviet 
wishes. 

At present, the new large Trident subma- 
rines are armed with the small Trident I 
SLBM (again the C-4) which about one-half 
fills the Trident missile well and coinciden- 
tally is the same missile carried in the Posei- 
don boats slated for destruction. 

The reason for these anomalies: a series of 
Congressional and Administration actions 
which have delayed production of the Tri- 
dent II SLBM (the D-5) until after 1990 
even though the missile could have been 
ready for operation by 1985 or 1986. 

But even so, the Trident II’s status is not 
yet fully decided. By 1990 there is every 
likelihood that the Soviets will again get 
their way, and, as in the case of the MX, 
Congress will block or delay funds for Tri- 
dent II deployment production. 


The Binary chemical weapons decision 


The Soviet Union has massive stockpiles 
of modern chemical weapons. The United 
States has no modern chemical weapons. 

The U.S. binary chemical weapon program 
was initiated in order to give our country a 
limited number of safe-to-handle chemical 
weapons to match at least fractionally the 
Soviet stockpile. These proposed binary 
weapons would have no toxic potential 
whatsoever until the two parts of the 
weapon are combined immediately prior to 
use in combat, 

The Soviet Union did not wish the United 
States to have binary chemical munitions 
and thus a chemical deterrent. Instead, it 
wished very much to retain its monopoly of 
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modern chemical weapons and the unde- 
terred advantage conferred by its enormous 
stockpile. 


Congress, in 1983, prohibited production 
of U.S. binary chemical munitions. 


Summary 


Decisions of the type described above— 
and there are many more—are not in our 
view evidence of treason but neither are 
they in the gray area of national security 
questions about which reasonable men can 
disagree. They are clear cut. In each case 
cited, one position favors the USSR and its 
opposite favors America. 

It is on these clear-cut questions, there- 
fore, that each individual should act. The 
gray areas can wait. We have limited time, 
numbers, and energy; so those who believe 
action is required must concentrate their 
effort where it can have the greatest and 
earliest effect. 

Permit us therefore one final recommen- 
dation ... based on twelve years of com- 
bined observation in staffing Congress—do 
not write your Congressman. 

Do not write your Senators and Repre- 
sentatives about defense issues of the fore- 
going magnitude. The Congressman would 
likely not see your letter and his written re- 
sponse would likely be prepared by a youth- 
ful staff member who would have little idea 
what you are talking about and even less in- 
terest in finding out. 

Do contact your Senators and Representa- 
ties on the telephone 2* or meet with them in 
person: Try not to accept an aide as a substi- 
tute, and if your man refuses to talk with 
you directly, consider writing your local 
newspaper to complain of his inaccessabi- 
lity. 

Do not, however, become a nuisance. Ask 
the Congressman to do no more than one 
thing at a time, and when he responds prop- 
erly, thank him profusely and consider 
helping his campaign. But when he does 
wrong (or even looks as if he might)—espe- 
cially on a fundamental security question in 
which he appears disposed to act as the 
Soviet Union would wish—sink your teeth in 
his neck like a bulldog and hang on. 

Remember: the United States belongs to 
us all—not just to the ill-informed men and 
women who all too often make up the bewil- 
dered majority in Washington. 

Never be bashful. Act now, and act again 
and again. The informed and result-oriented 
Congressmen (there are many) desperately 
need the support of your help, and the re- 
mainder—the lost and wandering—are there 
to hear you and your judgments and to be 
given direction and purpose. 

We owe our Senators and Representatives 
always the sincere respect due their high 
office, and we owe some Senators and Rep- 
resentatives deep personal respect for their 
actions, but we also owe each of them, one 
and all, the benefit of our ideas when we are 
sure they are soundly based in fact. If we do 
not discharge that last obligation to our 
Representatives in Washington, and to our 
fellow citizens, as best we are able, then we 
individually will have no grounds for com- 
plaint should the day of our national awak- 
ening come too late for our wonderful coun- 
try, ourselves, and our families and for free- 
dom. 


23 Senators or Congressmen can be reached by 
calling the Capitol switchboard at (202) 224-3121 
and asking for the Senator or Representative by 
name. 
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[Epilogue] 
CHOICES 


“If we lose our faith in ourselves, in our 
capacity to guide and govern, if we lose our 
will to live, then indeed our story is told.” — 
Churchill, 1933. 

In this book we have painted a grim yet 
truthful picture. We have given to the best 
of our ability an accurate, current assess- 
ment of the decline of American military 
strength and of the ascendance of Soviet 
military power and its implications. 

What we cannot assess and have not at- 
tempted to gauge is the American spirit, 
whether enough Americans will care 
enough about freedom to resist the new tyr- 
anny and its promise of eventual enslave- 
ment. That answer is locked in each Ameri- 
can's heart throughout our homeland. 

We believe that the story of the American 
Republic is far from over, but we are also 
convinced that the text of what may prove 
the final chapter is already written and 
waits only on time to be told. 

If our course does not change and history 
with it, in that last day, Americans could 
face an awesome decision: whether to risk 
the liberty and life of our Republic through 
almost inevitable defeat in a desperate, 
withering, and pointless war or whether to 
accept an even worse end—through tacit 
surrender and gradual subjugation to over- 
whelming totalitarian power. 

Those alternatives must be avoided, but 
each day of our inaction makes it more diffi- 
cut to turn way as we beguile our friends, 
our families, and ourselves in the belief that 
all is well. And yet, our whole history as a 
people imples us to act, to face the unhappy 
truth of our worsening condition and to 
choose the hard task of survival in freedom. 

Many, if not most Americans will avoid 
the rigor of looking the enemy in the eye 
and seeing his strength; many if not most 
Americans will no doubt continue to avert 
their gaze and prefer the ease and the 
torpor and the comfort of denying history, 
of denying that republics do fall, of denying 
the new potential for a lingering national 
death. But so was the case before when 
American liberty was threatened—and yet a 
very few who imbued with lust for freedom 
prevailed against both a tyrant king and the 
indolence of their own countrymen. In that 
day as in this, the test was not so much of 
strength as it was of will. 

Ironically, in writing this book we have 
drawn heavily on the inspired wisdom and 
determined courage of Winston Churchill, a 
descendant of those same oppressors of our 
early national life. We have done so because 
of his foresight, because of his clarity of 
thought and vigor of expression, because of 
the remarkable, prescient applicability of 
his long-ago words to our time and condition 
today, but chiefly because of his overarch- 
ing love of liberty. 

Therefore it is worth remembering that 
the Americans for whom this book is writ- 
ten share with Churchill at least one great 
honor, given to us by birth and to him by 
Act of Congress—American Citizenship. 
Also worth remembering from this our 
adopted countryman are a final warning 
and a hard choice. 

The warning was given in 1935: 

“The lessons of history are part of that 
long dismal catalogue of the fruitlessness of 
experience, and the confirmed unteachabi- 
lity of mankind. Want to foresight, unwill- 
ingness to act when action would be simple 
and effective, lack of clear thinking, confu- 
sion of counsel until the emergency comes, 
until self-preservation strikes its jarring 
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gong, these are the features which consti- 
tute the endless repetition of history.” 

The choice was made in 1939: 

“War is horrible, but slavery is worse.” 

We who desire life in both liberty and 
peace must heed in time the warning; other- 
wise we too, in time, will surely face the 
choice, 


[Appendix IV] 
THE PRICE OF COFFEE POTS AND BOLTS 


During the past several years, the news 
media, in what some believe is a calculated 
attempt to influence the public against nec- 
essary defense spending, have made a very 
great clamor about the apparent high price 
of small components in large military sys- 
tems. Hardly a day passes without “news” of 
some new “outrage” wherein the Depart- 
ment of Defense is laid open unmercifully 
for paying hundreds of dollars per copy for 
nuts, bolts, screwdrivers, or coffee pots. 

Rarely is it explained to the public (which 
is by now understandably enraged but en- 
raged unjustifiably) that these price anoma- 
lies with very few exceptions solely arise 
from accounting allocations unrelated to 
actual pricing or, in some other cases, from 
very limited procurements of “nuts and 
bolts” made from special materials honed to 
required technological tolerances. 

One unusual acknowledgment of these un- 
stated facts appeared in the Washington 
Post of February 3, 1985, in a column by 
George Will. Mr. Will's well taken argu- 
ments are repeated here because they in 
this instance are unlikely to be reproduced 
often anywhere else: 

“Pentagon acquisition rules stipulate that 
‘overhead’ expenses be allocated to each 
shipment at some fixed proportion of the 
value of the product. If the value is $5 mil- 
lion, the corporation might be entitled to 
add, say, 20 percent ($1 million) for over- 
head. Overhead includes costs above materi- 
als, machines and labor—costs of everthing 
from legal departments to company head- 
quarters. 

“The Pentagon orders many kinds of 
parts simultaneously. As an approved ac- 
counting convenience, many contractors al- 
locate overhead on an “item” rather than 
“value” basis. . . . and example of (this pro- 
cedure is] a $20 million order for 10,000 
parts, some of which have a direct cost of 
$25,000 each and others of 4 cents each. 

“Instead of apportioning the $1 million 
total overhead such that the $25,000 part 
gets a lot and the 4-cent part a little, the 
computer printout will allocate $100 to each 
part. This produces a charge to the govern- 
ment of $25,100 for the expensive part and 
$100.04 for the cheap one.” 

Unfortunately, arcane accounting proce- 
dures are of far less interest to anti-defense 
journalists and their biased editors than the 
ready-made hype of a $100 screw driver and 
its effect in creating public ill-will against 
necessary defense spending. 


[Appendix VI] 
SEA POWER 


The United States is a maritime nation. 
Our geography dictates that fact, and it is 
ignored at peril. 

To a large extent, the United States owes 
it position in history as an international 
power to the United States Navy. The 
defeat of the Barbary Pirates, the War of 
1812, the Battle of Manila Bay, Midway: 
these events marked out progress from insu- 
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lar state to superpower while our commerce 
and flag reached every corner of the globe 
by sea. 

The Soviet Union is a continental nation. 
Its interior geography on the broad Eura- 
sian land mass dictates that fact. And the 
most memorable event in Russian naval his- 
tory is the 1905 defeat of the Imperial Fleet 
by the Japanese at Tsushima. 

Nonetheless, a remarkable reversal of 
roles appears to be underway. As the United 
States Navy shrinks from the 1,000 ships of 
the early 1970's to a few more than 500 
today, the Soviet Navy expands to more 
than 2,000 with breathtaking speed and 
clear purpose. Soviet warships patrol the 
Gulf of Mexico and 1,800 Soviet flag vessels 
carry an enormous share of world trade at 
rates designed to force the vessels of other 
nations out of competition. 

Today, only 600 merchant ships carry the 
American flag and the active U.S. Merchant 
Marine numbers only 12. All Soviet flag 
ships, meanwhile, are designed from the 
keel up to have both commercial and mili- 
tary functions. 

Similarly, while our Congress debates the 
purported benefits of a Prussian model Gen- 
eral Staff best suited to the large land 
armies and small navies of Central Europe 
and Asia (and to the hierarchical mind-set 
of centralized dictatorial powers), the Soviet 
Union grants increasing independence to its 
Navy in proportion to its developing global 
mission. 

Fortunately for the United States, the 
present Secretary of the Navy, John 
Lehman, understands the significance of 
our naval history, appreciates its lessons 
teaching the crucial value of sea power in 
our particular geographic circumstance, and 
is struggling to restore our rightful and nec- 
essary position as a maritime force. In this 
he has had less than the full support which 
would be forthcoming from an equally en- 
lightened Congress. 

While we believe, and feel some confi- 
dence in asserting, that Secretary Lehman 
shares our assessment that American inferi- 
ority in strategic nuclear and anti-nuclear 
forces (regardless of service component) 
must receive first corrective priority, we are 
also confident in his apparent judgment 
that unquestioned superiority in all aspects 
of sea power should advance simultaneously 
in efforts to restore security to our country 
and allies. 

Mr. Lehman has set the modest goal of 
600 battle force ships. That benchmark 
shows his practical skill as a public servant. 
As an interim step, it is wise. As a final ob- 
jective, it falls short of the mark. 

Given the gigantic size of the Red Army, 
we could never hope, nor should we at- 
tempt, to match Russia land division for 
land division. In land based air forces simi- 
lar considerations pertain. But at sea, the 
world is different. 

And it is at sea that American power can 
best and most efficiently be expressed. This 
central fact of national military experience 
must not be overlooked in the dangerous 
days ahead. 


Mr. SYMMS. I think that we can 
make up for some of those numerical 
disadvantages in a confrontation but I 
think we also have to face reality. I 
think our technology in many cases 
could help level the advantage rather 
quickly in some of those numerical 
areas, at sea, the Navy aspect particu- 
larly, that we might be able to obtain 
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some balances but that remains to be 
seen. 

So, Mr. President, I have the highest 
respect for my distinguished colleague 
from Georgia. I have followed his de- 
fense lead in many instances in this 
body and when I was in the other 
body. But I think in this particular in- 
stance this is a pure acquiescence. If 
we pass this amendment and lose the 
MX, we are losing one of the most 
vital, important, strategic security 
measures—the only one that is avail- 
able is what it amounts to. It is a 
matter of do this or do nothing, and I 
think that to do nothing is certainly 
jeopardizing our security by not facing 
reality. The reality is that the Soviet 
Union does exist. They are very ag- 
gressive. They do have a very strong, 
rapidly growing military tactical and 
strategic power. 

Mr. President, it is for this reason 
that I oppose the pending amendment, 
and I hope that when it is resolved, 
the Senate will defeat the amendment. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
under the previous agreement, we are 
now in a position to take some amend- 
ments. 

I notice that the Senator from Ne- 
braska is on the floor, and he has an 
amendment that has been discussed 
by both sides. I believe the pending 
amendment is the amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PRESSLER). The Senator is correct. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I ask unanimous 
consent that Senator Nunn’s amend- 
ment be temporarily laid aside so that 
we may proceed with the discussion of 
the amendment by the Senator from 
Nebraska, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I say 
to the distinguished manager of the 
bill that I have two very brief amend- 
ments, both accepted on the other 
side. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I would prefer 
to start with the Senator from Nebras- 
ka, and when we are through with 
that amendment, we can take the 
amendments of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. WARNER. That is fine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska. 

AMENDMENT NO. 203 
(Purpose: To authorize a study of problem 
areas affecting the Army’s program to 
counter deficiencies in basic skills of its re- 
cruits) 

Mr. ZORINSKY. Mr. President, a 
1983 GAO report to the Secretary of 
the Army stated that, in recent years, 
the Congress has expressed concern 
over the increasing numbers of re- 
cruits the Army has been accepting 
from the lowest mental aptitude level 
(category IV) since all-volunteer re- 
cruiting began in 1972. Category IV in- 
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dividuals have reading and mathemat- 
ics abilities below the ninth grade 
level. In 1975, they comprised 10 per- 
cent of the force, increasing to 50 per- 
cent in 1980, then decreasing to 31 per- 
cent in 1981, due primarily to im- 
proved enlistment standards and a 
good recruiting market. At the end of 
1981, the number was up to 45 per- 
cent. Now, there is a statutory limit of 
20 percent for category IV recruits. 

The Army’s Basic Skills Education 
Program [BSEP] is intended to pro- 
vide remedial training to these re- 
cruits. The curriculum consists mainly 
of general literacy subjects, and the 
type of instruction provided often is 
very basic. 

The GAO review was primarily to 
determine whether the BSEP Program 
had helped soldiers with literacy defi- 
ciencies acquire adequate skills. Suc- 
cess was defined as experiencing and 
maintaining an increase in reading 
grade level. The study found that 
after 4 years and $160 million in ex- 
penditures, only 5 to 13 percent of sol- 
diers at different locations has 
achieved the Army’s prescribed goals. 

Although these figures have im- 
proved in the last 3 years, the Army 
still spent over $14 million last year to 
bring its recruits up to the ninth grade 
level in reading—and 90 percent were 
high school graduates. 

The report noted that short-term re- 
medial programs do not provide the 
competency needed to master highly 
technical material in many Army jobs 
and that substantial resources would 
be required to bridge the literacy gap. 

It went on to state that the Army’s 
basic skills problem may be compound- 
ed in coming years due to the decreas- 
ing availability of 17- through 19-year- 
old males, who comprise the majority 
of the Army’s personnel strength. 

Other actions the Army has taken to 
help narrow the literacy gap include 
(1) reducing the complexity of written 
materials used in the military to make 
them easier to read, understand, and 
follow and (2) tightening the entrance 
eligibility standards for enlistment. Al- 
though the Army accepted only high 
school graduates during fiscal year 
1982, they found that a high school di- 
ploma does not necessarily mean that 
soldiers will have the basic skills re- 
quired to perform their duties or to 
achieve the grade levels established by 
the Army. 

Experts were quoted as stating that 
adult remedial programs used in DOD 
and in private industry are ineffective 
in instilling significant, lasting im- 
provements and that substantial time 
and resources would be required to 
bridge the gaps identified. One re- 
searcher indicated that abnormal edu- 
cational development in an individ- 
ual’s early years cannot be compensat- 
ed for in the late years by accelerated 
efforts. Similarly, a study on National 
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Guard literacy programs concluded 
that short-term literacy programs are 
not sufficient, in and of themselves, to 
make major changes in the cognitive 
processing skills of the marginally lit- 
erate adult. Further, a DOD official 
noted that problems developed over a 
period of many years can hardly 
expect solutions in weeks or even 
months. 

Mr. President, the Army is only one 
example of a federally funded pro- 
gram providing basic remediation 
skills. Illiteracy is consuming more and 
more of our tax dollars for remedial 
courses in schools, colleges, Govern- 
ment agencies, and all branches of the 
Armed Forces. Additional tax dollars 
are spent to remedy the effects of illit- 
eracy—crime, unemployment, and wel- 
fare. Yet, in spite of the staggering 
amounts of money being invested in 
remediation, these programs are only 
reaching 2 to 4 percent of the adults 
who need them. And they do not begin 
to compensate for those persons’ lack 
of education resulting from inad- 
equate reading skills. 

I believe it is time to take a new ap- 
proach to this problem. In addition to 
these programs, we must find out how 
to prevent illiteracy—to discover why 
many students are not learning to 
read. It does not make sense to keep 
pouring money into programs that are 
barely effective without trying to dis- 
cover what is causing this problem in 
the first place. 

I am therefore offering an amend- 
ment to establish a commission to 
study the causes of illiteracy in this 
country. Since the United States now 
ranks 49 in literacy levels among the 
158 countries of the United Nations, 
we must be doing something wrong! 

The commission would not create 
Federal policy or affect existing pro- 
grams. One of its discharges would be 
to identify successful reading pro- 
grams and make recommendations 
which the States could use to help 
them make informed decisions on im- 
proving the teaching of reading at the 
elementary level, before problems 
occur. Why should we wait until per- 
sons become adult illiterates? 

This is a time when we are all look- 
ing for ways to reduce the Federal 
budget, and I firmly believe that this 
small investment can result in the sav- 
ings of billions of dollars every year. 

The GAO study just to determine 
the effectiveness of the BSEP Pro- 
gram cost the taxpayers over a quarter 
of a million dollars. Doesn’t it make 
more sense to do a study on why we 
need these programs in the first place? 

This problem has been with us for at 
least 25 years, and the number of 
adult illiterates is increasing by about 
2.3 million each year. If we are serious 
about adult illiteracy, we must also 
find out what is causing it. I urge my 
colleagues to support this amendment. 
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For the Recorp, I wish to note that 
this amendment has been introduced 
in the form of a bill with 23 cospon- 
sors—Senators DOLE, 'THURMOND, 
HATCH, PRESSLER, SYMMS, TRIBLE, 
GLENN, NUNN, GOLDWATER, HOLLINGS, 
GARN, GORE, Baucus, STENNIS, MEL- 
CHER, EAST, WARNER, GRAMM, STEVENS, 
BYRD, SIMON, GORTON, and EXON. 

Mr. President, I send an amendment 
to the desk and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ZORIN- 
sky], on behalf of himself and Mr. DOLE, 
Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. Gore, Mr. Baucus, Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. MELCHER, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. 
Gorton, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. 
Hatcu, Mr. Syms, Mr. Exon, Mr. NUNN, 
Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. WARNER, Mr. GLENN, and 
Mr. HOLLINGS proposes an amendment num- 
bered 203. 


Mr. ZORINSKY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place, insert: 


There is authorized a study of problem 
areas which may be contributing to the ex- 
pansion and additional costs of the Army’s 
program to counter deficiencies in basic 
skills of its recruits. 


This study shall be conducted by a commis- 
sion composed of sixteen members, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Eight members shall be appointed by 
the President of the United States. 

(2) Four members shall be appointed by 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, 
two upon recommendation of the Majority 
Leader of the Senate and two upon recom- 
mendation of Minority Leader of the 
Senate. 

(3) Four members shall be appointed by 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, two upon recommendation of the Ma- 
jority Leader of the House of Representa- 
tives and two upon recommendation of the 
Minority Leader of the House of Represent- 
atives. 

(cX1) The President, the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives shall, after 
consultation, assure that the members of 
the Commission are broadly representative 
of parents, the education community, busi- 
ness and industry, the military, and govern- 
ment, together with consideration for repre- 
sentation of minorities. 

(2) The members of the Commission shall 
be individuals who have demonstrated prior 
understanding of and concern about the 
problem of illiteracy. 

(d) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made. 

(e) The Commission shall elect a chair- 
man and a vice chairman from among its 
members. 

(f) Nine members of the Commission shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business, but the Commission may establish 
a lesser number as a quorum for the pur- 
pose of holding hearings, taking testimony, 
and receiving evidence. 
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FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 3. (a) The Commission shall conduct 
a full and complete study of the causes of il- 
literacy. Such study shall include but not be 
limited to the consideration of— 

(1) methods of teaching reading that have 
been proven to be most effective, as well as 
methods of teaching reading which may be 
counterproductive; and 

(2) methods of teacher training relating to 
reading instruction in the classroom. 

(b) In carrying out its functions under this 
section, the Commission shall— 

(1) assess the factors which contribute to 
illiteracy 

(2) analyze and use the recommendations 
of the National Commission on Reading 
contained in the report, “A Nation of Read- 
ers”; 

(3) recommend programs and procedures 
to prevent illiteracy; 

(4) Encourage greater cooperation and re- 
source sharing at the delivery level in feder- 
ally assisted programs which have an 
impact upon preventing illiteracy, including 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, chapter 2 of the Edu- 
cation Consolidation and Improvement Act 
of 1981, the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Edu- 
cation Act, the Adult Education Act, the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, the Library 
Services and Construction Act, and the Job 
Training Partnership Act; 

(5) recommend the appropriate local, 
State, and Federal role in the prevention of 
illiteracy; and 

(6) assemble, analyze, and publicize its 
findings. 

(c) The Commission shall submit to the 
President and to the Congress such interim 
reports as it deems advisable. The Commis- 
sion shall submit to the President and to 
the Congress, not later than twelve months 
after the first meeting of the Commission, a 
final report of the study and investigation, 
together with such recommendations as the 
Commission deems advisable. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 4. (a) Subject to such rules and regu- 
lations as may be adopted by the Commis- 
sion, the chairman is authorized to— 

(1) appoint, terminate, and fix the com- 
pensation without regard to the provisions 
of title 5, United States Code, governing ap- 
pointments in the competitive service, and 
without regard to the provisions of chapter 
51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 of title 
5, United States Code, or of any other provi- 
sions of law, relating to the number, classifi- 
cation, and General Schedule rates— 

(A) of such personnel as it deems advisa- 
ble to assist in the performance of its duties, 
at rates not to exceed a rate equal to the 
maximum rate for GS-15 of the General 
Schedule under section 5332 of such title; 
and 

(B) of an executive director for the Com- 
mission contingent upon confirmation by 
the Commission members at an annual rate 
of compensation not to exceed a rate equal 
to the rate provided for level V of the Exec- 
utive Schedule under section 5316 of title 5, 
United States Code; and 

(2) procure, as authorized by section 3109 
of title 5, United States Code, temporary 
and intermittent services to the same extent 
as is authorized by law for agencies in the 
executive branch, but at rates not to exceed 
the daily equivalent of the maximum 
annual rate of basic pay in effect for grade 
GS-15 of the General Schedule. 

(b) Service as a member of the Commis- 
sion or as an employee of the Commission 
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shall not be considered service in an ap- 
pointive or elective position in the Federal 
Government for purposes of section 8344 of 
title 5, United States Code, or comparable 
provisions of Federal law. 

(c) The Commission may adopt such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary to es- 
tablish its procedures and to govern the 
manner of its operations, organization, and 
personnel. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS 


Sec. 5. (a) The members of the Commis- 
sion shall serve on the Commission without 
compensation. 

(b) All members of the Commission shall 
be reimbursed for travel, as authorized by 
section 5703 of title 5, United States Code, 
subsistence, and other necessary expenses 
incurred in the performance of the duties of 
the Commission. 


POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. (a) The Commission or, on the au- 
thorization of the Commission, any subcom- 
mittee thereof or any member authorized 
by the Commission may, for the purpose of 
carrying out this joint resolution, hold such 
hearings and sit and act at such times and 
places, take such testimony, have such 
printing and binding done, enter into such 
contracts and other arrangements (with or 
without consideration or bond, to such 
extent or in such amounts as are provided in 
appropriation Acts, and, without regard to 
section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (41 
U.S.C. 5)), make such expenditures, and 
take such other actions as the Commission 
or such member may deem advisable. Any 
member of the Commission may administer 
oaths or affirmations to witnesses appearing 
before the Commission or before such 
member. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to 
secure directly from any officer, depart- 
ment, agency, establishment, or instrumen- 
tality of the Government such information, 
suggestions, estimates, and statistics as the 
Commission may require for the purpose of 
this joint resolution, and each such officer, 
department, agency, establishment, or in- 
strumentality is authorized and directed to 
furnish, to the extent permitted by law, 
such information, suggestions, estimates, 
and statistics directly to the Commission, 
upon request made by the chairman or vice 
chairman. 

(c) Upon request of the Commission, the 
head of any Federal agency is authorized to 
make any of the facilities and services of 
such agency available to the Commission or 
to detail any of the personnel of such 
agency to the Commission, on a reimbursa- 
ble basis, to assist the Commission in carry- 
ing out its duties under this joint resolution, 
unless the head of such agency determines 
that urgent, overriding reasons will not 
permit the agency to make such facilities, 
services, or personnel available to the Com- 
mission and so notifies the chairman in 
writing. 

(d) The Commission may use the United 
States mails in the same manner and under 
the same conditions as other departments 
and agencies of the United States. 

(e) No officer or agency of the United 
States shall require the Commission to 
submit any report, recommendation, or 
other matter to any such officer or agency 
for approval, comment, or review before 
submitting such report, recommendation, or 
other matter to the Congress. 
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TERMINATION OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 7. Ninety days after the submission to 
the Congress of its final report, the Com- 
mission shall cease to exist. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 8. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums, but not to exceed 
$500,000, as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this amendment. 

Mr. ZORINSKY. Mr. President, this 
amendment deals with the problem of 
illiteracy in the military services inas- 
much as the Army alone spent over 
$14 million on remedial reading last 
year. Ninety percent of the recruits in 
that program were high school gradu- 
ates. 

This amendment has been cleared 
on both sides of the aisle. The cospon- 
sors are listed on the amendment, and 
I need not repeat them. Senator STAF- 
FORD, of the Education Committee, is 
one of the cosponsors. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ZORINSKY. I yield. 

Mr. CHILES, I recall that earlier 
there was some controversy about the 
amendment the Senator from Nebras- 
ka is proposing, and Senator STAFFORD 
had some problems with it. 

Mr. ZORINSKY. I have spoken with 
Senator STAFFORD, and all the prob- 
lems have been resolved to his satis- 
faction. As a matter of fact, this morn- 
ing, as a result of that compromise, he 
became a cosponsor of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CHILES. The Senator from 
Georgia is not on the floor now. 

Mr. ZORINSKY. The Senator from 
Georgia is one of the cosponsors of my 
amendment. Perhaps I could read the 
names. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, both Senator 
Nunn and I are cosponsors of this 
amendment. It has been discussed 
with the minority staff and the major- 
ity staff, and the amendment is ac- 
ceptable. 

Mr. CHILES. I wonder if we could 
wait for a moment. The Senator from 
Georgia is on the phone. His staff does 
not know that he is a cosponsor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If the Senator 
from Nebraska has no objections, I ask 
unanimous consent that we temporari- 
ly withhold action on his amendment 
so that we may proceed with an 
amendment by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none 
and it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Virginia. 

AMENDMENT NO. 204 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. WARNER] 
proposes an amendment numbered 204. 
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Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


DONATIONS BY COMMISSARY STORES OF CERTAIN 

J UNMARKETABLE FOOD 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 147 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sec- 
tion: 

“§ 2485. Commissary stores: donation of unmar- 
ketable food 

“(a) The Secretary of a military depart- 
ment may donate commissary store food de- 
scribed in subsection (b) to authorized char- 
itable nonprofit food banks. 

“(b) Food that may be donated under this 
section is food of a commissary store— 

“(1) that is— 

“(A) unmarketable; 

“(B) unsaleable; and 

“(C) certified as edible by appropriate 
food inspection technicians; and 

“(2) that would otherwise be destroyed as 
unusable, 

“(c) A donation under this section shall 
take place at the site of the commissary 
that is donating the food. 

“(d) A donation under this section may 
only be made to an entity that is authorized 
by the Secretary of Defense or the Secre- 
tary of Health and Human Services to re- 
ceive donations under this section. 

“(e) This section does not authorize any 
service (including transportation) to be pro- 
vided in connection with a donation under 
this section.”. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of such chapter is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

“2485. Commissary stores: donation of un- 
marketable food.”. 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I am 
going to address this in a matter of a 
few minutes, but I urge my colleagues 
to listen because it may well be an 
amendment that they would consider 
appropriate for cosponsorship because 
it is, I think, quite interesting. 

Mr. President, I rise to offer an 
amendment providing the simple au- 
thority for military commissaries to 
donate unmarketable but edible food 
to authorized nonprofit organizations 
involved in the feeding of the needy. 

Under present authority, once com- 
missary foods have passed their coded 
date of sale, they are either directed 
for immediate consumption in military 
dining halls or returned to vendors for 
reimbursement to help preclude Gov- 
ernment loss. 

Failing these two alternatives, un- 
marketable but edible commissary 
foodstuffs are required to be de- 
stroyed. 

My amendment would merely allow 
the charitable disposal of foodstuffs, 
rather than requiring the food to be 
destroyed. 

By this action, needy individuals in 
communities adjoining our military in- 
stalations may be better served by the 
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food banks and other nonprofit orga- 
nizations seeking to provide charitable 
assistance. 

This “Good Neighbor” policy can 
only enhance the relations between 
military bases and communities. 

Congressman Dan DANIELS, my Vir- 
ginia colleague serving on the House 
Armed Services Committee, has won 
committee approval of this proposal in 
the House version of the 1986 Depart- 
ment of Defense Authorization Act, 
reported to the full House of Repre- 
sentatives on May 10. 

Mr. President, let us swiftly approve 
this amendment as a measure of our 
intent that DOD installations be work- 
ing partners in community service. 

If nonmarketable but edible commis- 
sary foods are destined for destruc- 
tion, how much better that they be 
used to help feed those citizens who 
are greatest in need. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, is 
there any objection on the minority 
side? 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I think 
that this is a very good amendment 
and I wholeheartedly support it. 

Mr. WARNER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the minority and majority sides agree 
on this amendment. We will accept it. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to add the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Levin], the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Zorinsky], the 
distinguished chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER], the distin- 
guished ranking minority member of 
the Armed Services Committee, the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Nunn], the 
distinguished Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MELCHER], the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. GLENN], as co- 
sponsors of this amendment and so 
ask unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
move adoption of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Virginia. 

The amendment (No. 204) 
agreed to. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that the Recorp remain open for 
additional cosponsors through 6 p.m. 
tonight. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 205 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I send 

an amendment to the desk. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 
The bill clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Virginia [Mr. WARNER] 
proposes an amendment numbered 205. 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place, insert: 
DEFINITION OF RESIDENCE OF A STUDENT 
DEPENDENT 

(a) In GenerRAL.—Section 406 of title 37, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
4 the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(1) For the purposes of this section, the 
residence of a dependent of a member who 
is a student not living with the member 
while at school shall be considered to be the 
permanent duty station of the member or 
the designated residence of dependents of 
the member if the member's dependents are 
not authorized to reside with the member.” 

(b) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply with re- 
spect to orders to change a permanent sta- 
tion that are effective after September 30, 
1985. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I am 
offering an amendment that would 
clarify the definition of residence of a 
student dependent so that student de- 
pendents are afforded the proper 
access and reimbursement for travel 
upon recess or school break from their 
educational institution to the estab- 
lished family residence. 

As a result of the 1984 Comptroller 
General decision which defined a de- 
pendent student’s residence to be the 
school or college attended, the services 
are prohibited from reimbursing a 
member for the cost of transporting a 
dependent student from the secondary 
school or undergraduate college to the 
new residence of the family following 
a member’s permanent change of sta- 
tion if the dependent intends to return 
to school. 

The dependent’s residence is more 
properly defined as the family home 
rather than the school. 

Because educational institutions 
often close during vacations and 
breaks, to consider the school to be 
the home of the member’s dependent 
is unrealistic. 

The member has the obligation to 
provide shelter to dependents and that 
includes students who may live away 
at school for a portion of the year. 

To support this position, 37 U.S.C. 
430 now provides funded travel for the 
purpose of sending students to school 
for members overseas and to provide 
for a funded annual trip to visit par- 
ents. 

The provisions of 37 U.S.C. 429 also 
were enacted to provide transportation 
for student dependents from their 
DOD dormitory school to the family 
home and return during school breaks. 
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These two recent law changes reflect 
congressional intent to maintain the 
integrity of the family unit. 

Another point for consideration is 
the entitlement of student dependents 
of civilian employees when an employ- 
ee is transferred to an overseas sta- 
tion. 

If it is necessary for the employee’s 
dependent to remain in the United 
States to complete a school year, that 
dependent is allowed delayed perma- 
nent change of station travel which 
permits him to rejoin his family at a 
later date at their new residence even 
though the intent is that the depend- 
ent will return to the United States in 
a short period of time to complete his 
education. 

Under State Department standard- 
ized regulations—Government civil- 
ians, foreign areas—section 284, the 
student dependent need only remain 
over 14 days in the new residence to be 
eligible for return transportation at 
U.S. Government expense for educa- 
tional purposes, 

Student dependents of uniformed 
members should be equally entitled to 
delayed permanent change of station 
transportation to rejoin their families 
under similar circumstances. 

The residence of a student depend- 
ent is with the family and therefore, 
the first trip is made in connection 
with the permanent station move and 
is performed with the intent of estab- 
lishing the student’s residence with 
the family. 

The nature of dependency is not 
such that a child must physically be 
living with the member at all times, 
but that a residence is always avail- 
able. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Georgia has come to 
the floor. 

This amendment has been cleared 
with both staffs. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, we have 
no objection. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
there is no objection on the minority 
side or the majority side. It is a good 
amendment, and we will accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. 
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President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT NO. 206, AS MODIFIED 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 
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The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Warner] 
proposes an amendment numbered 206. 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may modify 
my amendment No. 206 to reflect the 
language now being sent to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The modified amendment is as fol- 
lows: 


AUTHORITY TO TRANSFER CERTAIN AIRCRAFT 


(a) In GeENERAL.—The Secretary of the 
Navy may transfer title to an aircraft de- 
scribed in subsection (b) to the institution 
leasing the aircraft if the Secretary certi- 
fies— 

(1) that at the time of the transfer the air- 
craft is being used by the organization hold- 
ing the aircraft for a purpose consistent 
with the use intended when the aircraft was 
first leased to the institution; and 

(2) that the Department of the Navy no 
longer needs the aircraft. 

(b) COVERED Arrcrarr.—The authority of 
the Secretary of the Navy under subsection 
(a) applies with respect to an aircraft— 

(1) that on the date of the enactment of 
this Act is being leased by the Secretary to a 
State-supported educational institution; and 

(2) for which a lease for such aircraft 
began with such institution on or before 
January 1, 1976. 

(c) CompensaTion.—A transfer under this 
section shall be made without compensation 
or reimbursement to the United States. 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I am 
offering an amendment that would au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Navy to 


transfer title of a de Haviland U-6 air- 
craft from the Navy to the Virginia In- 
stitute of Marine Science. 

The Virginia Institute of Marine Sci- 
ence has been leasing this plane from 
the Navy at no cost since 1975, but a 
provision in the fiscal year 1985 De- 
partment of Defense Appropriations 
Act would prevent the Navy from re- 
newing the lease even though they 
have no use for the plane. 

The provision which is causing the 
difficulty was intended to address a 
problem unrelated to the VIMS lease. 

The plane is several hundred hours 
over its scheduled maintenance, and 
the Virginia Institute of Marine Sci- 
ence wants to be certain that they will 
have the ability to retain the use of 
the plane prior to the expenditure of 
the $20,000 required to complete the 
necessary engine overhaul. 

Mr. President, I understand that 
this amendment has been cleared on 
both sides. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
this is an amendment that has been 
discussed by the staffs of the minority 
and the majority. 

Mr. CHILES. The staff of the Sena- 
tor from Georgia tells me that this 
amendment is OK. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the minority and the majority staffs 
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find this amendment in good order. In 
fact, I am well aware of this amend- 
ment. I am aware of the practice, and 
we are very happy to accept the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO, 203 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have the Senator from Ne- 
braska with his amendment. He has 
been very, very patient in waiting for 
the distinguished Senator from Geor- 
gia, and has he made a decision as to 
whether or not we can accept that 
amendment? 

Mr. NUNN. Yes; I think that is a 
good amendment, and I will recom- 
mend that we accept it, particularly 
since I know the Senator from Arizona 
is a cosponsor of it, and the Senator 
from Georgia is a cosponsor, also. 

Mr. ZORINSKY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to support Senator ZORIN- 
SKy’s amendment to prevent the in- 
crease of illiteracy. The military 
spends $40 million a year to provide 
remedial training in basic skills with 
an emphasis on reading. Despite the 
outlay of time and money, the pro- 
gram does not improve the perform- 
ance levels of even 20 percent of those 
in the program. 

With this information in mind, it is 
indeed appropriate that this amend- 
ment was introduced on the DOD au- 
thorization bill. In 1983, we were told 
that our Nation was at risk in a report 
from the Department of Education en- 
titled. “A Nation at Risk.” That now 
famous report stated and I quote: 

If an unfriendly foreign power had at- 
tempted to impose on America the mediocre 
educational performance that exists today, 
we might well have viewed it as an act of 
war. 

Well, let me state that the war con- 
tinues to rage on with the numbers in- 
creasing by 2 million each year to the 
already staggering figure of 23 million 
Americans considered to be illiterate. 
This war is not confined to a particu- 
lar sex, race, or socioeconomic level. It 
is a war which drains our country of 
our most precious resource, its people. 
Not only do we lose their participation 
because they cannot read, but we also 
cannot help them because out of 
shame they attempt to hide their 
problem. A small percentage are seek- 
ing programs to make themselves liter- 
ate. 

There is no legitimate answer to ex- 
plain why we are not utilizing our ex- 
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tensive knowledge base to wipe out il- 
literacy at its source. Above all it 
should be noted that I am not asking 
nor even recommending larger funding 
for new or existing Federal programs. 
What I am hoping will result from this 
Commission is that the same grassroot 
interest and support will be generated 
from the Commission’s outcome as 
from the “Nation At Risk.” 


We cannot afford to have Johnny or 
Susie labeled disabled readers without 
first questioning the type of reading 
program in the school and the teach- 
ing methods used in the classroom. 
Some children do need special pro- 
grams, but many more students are la- 
beled wrongly. We must all work to- 
gether, parent, teacher, school princi- 
pal, school board, and teacher training 
institutions to prevent illiteracy. I seri- 
ously question the practice of the 
schools trying out a variety of reading 
programs. Our children are not to be 
utilized in this manner when there are 
successful reading programs which are 
used in too few schools in this country. 
Let’s not jeopardize our children’s 
future with the possibility of failure. 
It makes so much more sense to use 
those effective and efficient reading 
programs that have a greater percent- 
age of success on a consistent basis. It 
is a serious offense to label an individ- 
ual a “dummy” or a “failure.” These 
labels are difficult to remove and have 
far-reaching effects. The American 
taxpayer is paying for the negative 
impact of such labels in Federal Gov- 
ernment funded education, military, 
labor, welfare, and prison programs. 
Individuals who cannot read cannot 
find or keep a job. The failure is with 
the system, not with the individual 
who comes to school with an eager at- 
titude ready to be challenged and to 
learn, but too often finds no challenge 
and little to learn except rote answers 
to simple questions. The challenge is 
gone. The eager attitude is gone, and 
soon the label is given. 

In closing, it is not only the military 
which must carefully review and ques- 
tion the problem of illiteracy within 
its ranks, but also those principals and 
teachers who are given the tremen- 
dous responsibility to teach reading 
skills; reading skills which must last a 
lifetime in order to sustain a life. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, 
there is no doubt in this Senator’s 
mind as to the need to seriously exam- 
ine the problem of illiteracy in Amer- 
ica. While I agree with what the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska is trying to accom- 
plish, having spent a great deal of 
time last year on the reauthorization 
of the Adult Education Act, I cannot 
help but wonder if establishing a new 
commission is the answer. 

Mr. President, on May 1 of this year, 
the National Academy of Education 
published a report prepared by the 
Commission on Reading, “Becoming a 
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Nation of Readers.” The purpose of 
this $175,000 2-year Commission was 
to critically examine the teaching of 
reading and make practical recommen- 
dations for improving instruction and 
literacy in America. 

I question, Mr. President, if the 
Commission which the Senator from 
Nebraska’s amendment would estab- 
lish, does anything different than that 
of the Commission on Reading. For 
example: 

Senator ZoORINSKY’s commission 
would study both effective and inef- 
fective methods of teaching reading. 
The Commission on Reading has al- 
ready studied methods of teaching 
reading and made specific recommen- 
dations. 

This amendment proposes examin- 
ing teacher education and teacher 
training. The Commission on Reading 
has examined these areas as well. 

Senator ZORINSKY proposes to assess 
the factors which contribute to illiter- 
acy and recommend programs and 
policies to prevent illiteracy. ‘‘Becom- 
ing a Nation of Readers” looks at 
these same issues and even more. 

Mr. President, it is true that I have 
never been an advocate for national 
commissions as they accomplish very 
little in the terms of improvement of 
education. But even more importantly, 
at this time Mr. President, when we 
have just finished a long and hard 
budget battle, I question whether it is 
really responsible to spend the taxpay- 
ers dollars on a commission whose 
work has really been accomplished. 

Once again, Mr. President, I have to 
agree with what the Senator from Ne- 
braska is attempting to do, and I com- 
mend him for it. This is a very impor- 
tant issue in our Nation today yet, this 
Senator finds it difficult to justify 
spending $1 million on yet another 
commission and wonders if perhaps 
the money could be more effectively 
spent. 

Mr. President, because of the con- 
cerns I have expressed above, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has agreed to in- 
corporate my amendments into this 
amendment. This relieves some of my 
concerns as well as those of my col- 
leagues. 

First of all, it requires that the Com- 
mission build on the recommendations 
of “A Nation of Readers,” the report 
of the Commission on Reading, and 
not duplicate its work. This way we 
can ensure that Federal dollars are 
spent responsibly. 

In addition, the amendment states 
that the Commission recommend 
changes to encourage greater coopera- 
tion and resource sharing in federally 
funded education programs that deal 
with illiteracy. This is including, but 
not limited to, chapter I, chapter II, 
Vocational Education, Adult Educa- 
tion, Higher Education, Libraries Serv- 
ices and Construction Act, and the Job 
Training Partnership Act. Again, this 
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will help to ensure that Federal dol- 
lars are coordinated and not repetitive. 

Finally, Mr. President, my amend- 
ment would decrease the authoriza- 
tion level for this program to $500,000. 

I believe, Mr. President, that these 
amendments would take away some of 
the concerns of many Senators regard- 
ing this amendment. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered 
by my good friend from Vermont [Mr. 
STAFFORD] regarding the National 
Commission on Illiteracy. 

As the sponsor of the Adult Educa- 
tion Act reauthorization last year, I 
am very pleased to support efforts to 
eradicate illiteracy in our Nation. 
More than 26 million Americans are 
functionally illiterate, which trans- 
lates into unemployment, underem- 
ployment, and unfulfilled lives. I am 
continually surprised at the number of 
parents who willingly come forward to 
get training in reading, so that they 
can read to their children. They un- 
derstand the value of these skills and 
put their pride aside in admitting their 
lack of reading and writing skills to 
help their children achieve more in 
school than they achieved. 

The amendment being offered by my 
friend from Vermont (Mr. STAFFORD] 
to the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska (Mr. ZORINSKY] 
would, I believe, strengthen the Na- 
tional Commission on Illiteracy and 
ensure its responsiveness in finding 
ways to reduce illiteracy. We would 
ask the Commission to draw upon the 
recent National Institute of Education 
[NIE] report, “Becoming a Nation of 
Readers,” which has addressed a 
number of issues very comprehensive- 
ly already. Because of the NIE work, 
we would also reduce the funding of 
the Commission from $1 million to 
$500,000. We would ask the Commis- 
sion to encourage cooperation between 
the many Federal programs that pro- 
vide basic education and training at 
the delivery level. 

Mr. President, I believe this amend- 
ment will provide us with a National 
Commission on Illiteracy that will be 
more effective in determining the 
causes of illiteracy and in trying to 
find ways of cooperation and resource- 
sharing to eradicate illiteracy. I urge 
my colleagues to support the amend- 
ment by Mr. STAFFORD. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the majority and minority have agreed 
that we will accept this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska. 

The amendment (No. 203) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ZORINSKY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr, ZORINSKY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
REcorpD be kept open for additional co- 
sponsors until the close of business 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ZORINSKY. Thank you, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pend- 
ing business, the amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia, be temporarily 
laid aside so that we may consider 
amendments of the Senator from 
Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Montana is recog- 
nized. 


Amendment No. 207 


(Purpose: To provide for Deola Shryock of 
Polson, Montana) 


Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Montana [Mr. MEL- 
CHER] proposes an amendment numbered 
207. 


Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


At the end of the bill, add the following 
new section: 

“SEcTION . (a) Notwithstanding section 
212(c) of the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 
1981, in the administration of the survivor 
benefit plan under subchapter II of chapter 
73 of title 10, United States Code, Deola 
Shryock of Polson, Montana, the widow of 
Lieutenant Colonel Harry L. Shryock (re- 
tired), shall be paid increased survivor bene- 
fits under the plan, based upon the new 
election made by the said Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Shryock under the plan before his 
death, the said Lieutenant Colonel Shryock 
having made increased monthly payments 
under the new election for a period of 
twenty-one months before his death. 

(b)(1) The amount of annuity payments to 
be made to the said Deola Shryock shall be 
the amount she would have received had 
the said Lieutenant Colonel Harry L. 
Shryock (retired) made increased payments 
into the plan for a period of two years 
before his death. 

(2) The payment of the increased monthly 
annuity under section 1450 of title 10, 
United States Code, shall be effective as of 
January 12, 1984, the day after the said 
Lieutenant Colonel Shryock was killed after 
volunteering his services as a pilot in ex- 
change for the release of a child being held 
as a hostage. 

(c) The payment of the increased survivor 
benefits to the said Deola Shryock shall be 
subject to the condition that the said Deola 
Shryock pay three months of increased pay- 
ments into the plan in accordance with the 
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plan as elected by the said Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Shryock before his death. 

(d) No part of the benefits received pursu- 
ant to this section in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in obtaining such 
benefits, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Violation of the provisions of this sub- 
section is a misdemeanor punishable by a 
fine not to exceed $1,000.” 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, this 
amendment deals with a question of 
equity and a question of compassion 
for Lt. Col. Harry Lee Shryock, Jr. 

Mr. President, a remarkable act of 
courage and heroism ended in tragedy 
in 1984 in Polson, MT, for former Air 
Force pilot Lt. Col. Harry Lee 
Shryock, Jr., on January 11. Following 
a pharmacy holdup in Missoula, a lone 
gunman fled the scene and an hour 
later, with police hot on his trail, took 
13-year-old Bill Crose, Jr., hostage. At 
Polson, the gunman demanded an air- 
plane and a pilot to fly him and the 
boy out of the area. Lee Shryock, 64, 
volunteered to pilot the Beechcraft bo- 
nanza and to take the boy’s place as 
hostage. The child, thankfully, was re- 
leased unharmed. However, in a very 
confused sequence of events, a police 
sharpshooter shot and wounded the 
robber-kidnaper, who then turned his 
gun on Lee Shryock, killing him in- 
stantly. 

The Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion has presented a certificate of 
commendation to Lt. Col. Shryock’s 
family in memory of his courageous 
actions on that tragic winter after- 
noon in Polson. But courage and duty, 
as well as flying, were always part of 
Lee’s life. He served in the military for 
31 years, flying missions in World War 
II, Korea, and Vietnam. Following his 
retirement in 1971, Lee flew chartered 
flights and was active in community 
activities. He was a member of the 
Polson Rotary Club and the Experi- 
mental Aircraft Association. He was 
married to Deola Ellis Shryock for 40 
years and the couple had five children. 

Lee had taken out and made month- 
ly payments to an Air Force survivors 
annuity fund for his wife. In April 
1982, he increased the annuity plan 
and made regular monthly payments 
until his untimely death in January. 
Under the law, the increased benefits 
will not accrue to her because of a 2- 
year “in anticipation of death” limita- 
tation on the increased benefits. 

Mr. Shryock’s widow has agreed to 
payment of the 3 additional months of 
premiums to allow her to receive the 
increased benefits to which she would 
have been entitled had her husband 
not been killed. 

The amendment I am offering today 
will provide that Dee Shryock be paid 
the increased survivor benefits, effec- 
tive January 12, 1984, the day after 
Lee’s death. Payment of the 3 months 
of increased premiums will meet the 2- 
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year requirement of the plan that 
Lieutenant Colonel] Shryock had elect- 
ed. 

I also submit for the RECORD a copy 
of the letter from the Department of 
the Air Force approving the identical 
bill (S. 2901) I introduced on August 2, 
1984, and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, DC., September 28, 1984. 
Hon. JoHN G. TOWER, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to 
your request for the views of the Depart- 
ment of Defense with respect to S. 2901, 
98th Congress, a bill “To provide relief for 
Deola Shryock of Polson, Montana.” The 
Secretary of Defense has delegated to the 
Department of the Air Force the responsi- 
bility for expressing the views of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

The intent of S. 2901 is to consider and 
hold for the purposes of Section 212 of the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 
(P.L. 97-35) that Mrs. Deola Shryock is enti- 
tled to an increased Survivor Benefit Plan 
annuity under section 1450 of Title 10, 
United States Code, effective January 12, 
1984. Mrs. Shryock is the widow of retired 
Air Force Lt. Colonel Harry L. Shryock, who 
was killed on January 11, 1984. Colonel 
Shryock, without regard for his own safety, 
volunteered his services as a pilot in ex- 
change for the release of a child being held 
hostage by a gunman who had just commit- 
ted a robbery in Polson. He was shot by the 
gunman during an exchange of fire with a 
police sharpshooter. 

The Department of the Air Force sup- 
ports enactment of S. 2901, 

Colonel Shryock, who retired on July 31, 
1971, after completing more than 24 years 
of active service, became eligible to partici- 
pate in the Survivor Benefit Plan during an 
18-month open enrollment period that fol- 
lowed the Plan’s September 21, 1972, imple- 
mentation. In June 1973, he elected a Survi- 
vor Benefit Plan annuity for his surviving 
spouse then valued at $302 monthly. This 
annuity, subject to the cost-of-living adjust- 
ments applied to military retired pay, had 
increased in value to $751 at the time of 
Colonel Shryock’s death. Mrs. Shryock now 
is receiving this monthly Survivor Benefit 
Plan annuity, reduced by $300 because of 
her receipt of social security payments 
based on her late husband’s military service. 
If Colonel Shryock had lived until April 21, 
1984, Mrs. Shryock would have become enti- 
tled to Survivor Benefit Plan payments of 
$885. This is because Colonel Shryock elect- 
ed an increased annuity under the provi- 
sions of Section 212 of the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1981. The Act, which 
permitted Plan participants to increase 
their coverage, provides that an election is 
void if an individual who makes such an 
election dies before the end of the two-year 
period beginning on the date of the election. 
Since Colonel Shryock died 21 months after 
his election for increased coverage, Mrs. 
Shryock became entitled only to the cover- 
age elected in 1973, rather than the in- 
creased annuity elected under the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981. 

There are no provisions in law for the 
waiver of any portion of the two-year wait- 
ing period required by the Omnibus Budget 
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Reconciliation Act. The Department of the 
Air Force's position is that Colonel 
Shryock’s extraordinary and selfless act of 
heroism warrants a one-time exception to 
the law by extending extraordinary relief to 
his widow, Mrs. Deola Shryock. In this in- 
stance, the humanitarian act performed by 
Colonel Shryock is of sufficient magnitude 
to diminish any risk of setting a precedent 
for less meritorious bills of this nature. Fur- 
ther, it is reasonable to assume Colonel 
Shryock would be alive today, and his 
spouse subsequently eligible for the greater 
annuity, but for the unfortunate sequence 
of events that led to his death. 

The proposed legislation provides for the 
recovery of three additional months of pre- 
miums before payment of the increased an- 
nuity to Mrs. Shryock. The increased annu- 
ity, after the social security reduction, 
would provide Mrs. Shryock a monthly Sur- 
vivor Benefit Plan payment of $533, a gain 
of $83 per month. We are not aware of any 
other monetary awards to Mrs. Shryock to 
compensate for her husband's loss based on 
his altruistic act. 

The proposed legislation will have a mini- 
mal impact on the budgetary requirements 
of the Department of Defense. 

This report has been coordinated within 
the Department of Defense in accordance 
with procedures prescribed by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
advises that, from the standpoint of the Ad- 
ministration’s program, there is no objec- 
tion to the presentation of this report for 
the consideration of the Committee. 

Sincerely, 
TrpaL W. McCoy, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, while 
dated September 28, the letter did not 
arrive until October 22, several days 
after the 98th Congress adjourned. 
The Air Force has not changed their 
position on this issue. 

I urge the Senate to adopt this 
amendment, both as a tribute to the 
heroism of Lieutenant Colonel 
Shryock and as a matter of fairness to 
his widow, Dee Shryock. 

The chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee has been an ardent sup- 
porter and cosponsor of this bill that 
we introduced to provide for this, and 
I hope that the Senate can accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the majority has no objection to this 
bill, and I do not believe the minority 
side has any objection. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I have no 
objection. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. There is no ob- 
jection. We will accept the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Montana. 

The amendment (No. 207) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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AMENDMENT NO 208 
(Purpose: To maximize local procurement 
connected with American Military Bases 
in the Philippines) 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I 
send another amendment to the desk 
and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Montana (Mr. MEL- 
CHER] proposes an amendment numbered 
208. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of Title IX, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

“LOCAL PROCUREMENT CONNECTED WITH 
AMERICAN MILITARY BASES IN THE PHILIPPINES 

Since the June 1, 1983, Memorandum of 
Agreement between the Government of the 
Philippines and the Government of the 
United States provides that ‘the United 
States Forces shall procure goods and serv- 
ices in the Philippines to the maximum 
extent feasible’; and 

Since any additional United States pro- 
curement of Philippine goods and services 
will enhance the Philippine economy and 
contribute to better relations between the 
U.S. military and the people of the host 
country; and 

Since a strong Philippine economy and 
improved relations between the U.S. mili- 
tary and the Philippine people will add to 
the security of U.S. military facilities in the 
Pacific; 

Therefore, it is the sense of the Senate 
that the United States should increase its 
purchase of goods and services for American 
military bases in the Philippines from the 
local Philippine economy to the maximum 
extent feasible.” 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, this 
amendment puts the Senate on record 
as urging the expansion of the pur- 
chase of local goods and services for 
our military installations in the Philip- 
pines. 

Our military facilities in the Philip- 
pines are invaluable. They represent 
one of the two major pivotal points of 
the U.S. security policy in the Western 
Pacific basin, the other being South 
Korea, Japan, and Okinawa. The 
Soviet Union has stepped up its mili- 
tary presence in Southeast Asia by de- 
ploying Bear, Bison, and Badger bomb- 
ers and fighter aircraft in Vietnam, 
and the Russian Navy has begun to 
routinely patrol the South China Sea 
and the Southeast Asia strategic 
straits, using the facilities in Cam 
Ranh Bay for refueling, refurbishing 
and repair. This has made our installa- 
tions even more important, and we 
should recognize this and take every 
action to ensure the long-term viabili- 
ty of these military installations, 
which includes building strong rela- 
tions with the people of our host coun- 
try. 
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The purpose of this amendment is to 
ensure that the United States is fulfill- 
ing its obligations under the June 1, 
1983, memorandum of agreement, 
which was concluded with the Govern- 
ment of the Philippines as an amend- 
ment to the military bases agreement. 
Title IV of the June 1, 1983, agree- 
ment provides that the United States 
Forces shall procure goods and serv- 
ices in the Philippines to the maxi- 
mum extent feasible. 

Such procurement is in support of 
our troops stationed at Clark Air 
Force Base and at Subic Navy Base. 
Although actual procurement quotas 
are not specified in the agreement, it 
is expected that the United States 
Government will exert a good faith 
effort to carry out the commitments it 
made to the Philippine Government to 
procure goods and services which are 
available from the local economy in 
the Philippines. 

In order to review how those com- 
mitments are being implemented, I 
asked the Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for International Security 
Affairs to aggregate the amounts of 
money that had actually been expend- 
ed on Philippine goods and services 
since the agreement went into effect. 
The accounting period covers July 1, 
1983 through December 31, 1984. 
During that time, procurement of lo- 
cally made goods by procurement offi- 
cers at Subic Navy Base comprised 
$18.6 million, or about 28.1 percent of 
total procurement for the base. 
During the same period, procurement 
of locally made goods by procurement 
officers at Clark Air Force Base repre- 
sented $9.1 million, or less than 14 per- 
cent of total procurement for the base. 

This is a good start in the first year 
and a half of the agreement. However, 
in the future we should be more vigor- 
ous and aggressive in purchasing from 
the local economy in order to continue 
to carry out our obligation to honor 
our commitments to the Philippine 
Government. We can certainly do a 
better job at Clark Air Force Base 
than we are doing. Using Subic Navy 
Base as a benchmark, procurement of- 
ficers at Clark Air Force Base should 
be able to increase procurement from 
the local economy from the current 
13.8 percent to somewhere closer to 
the 28 percent achieved by Subic. 

One way in which Clark Air Force 
Base might increase its local procure- 
ment is through the purchase of 
Philippine-manufactured furniture. 
Family housing at Clark is currently 
being refurbished. This would be an 
excellent opportunity for the Air 
Force to increase its local procurement 
by purchasing locally made rattan fur- 
niture and other locally made furnish- 
ings for these homes. 

Buying furniture in the Philippines 
would enable the Department of De- 
fense to equip the family housing 
units with furnishings that are indige- 
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nous to the area and, therefore, suita- 
ble to the accommodations. 

In a forest-rich country such as the 
Philippines, it is not surprising to find 
a thriving furniture industry. The 
Philippine Statistical Yearbook lists 
over 4,600 establishments under the 
furniture industry, although there 
may well be over 15,000 furniture 
firms if one counts the small cottage- 
type or medium-sized enterprises 
which are owned and managed by indi- 
vidual families. 

The point is that such furniture is 
available locally in the Philippines. 
Not only is it available for purchase, 
but it is also generally of excellent 
quality and design. The quality of the 
furniture is attested to by the fact 
that the Philippines is among the 
leading exporters of furniture among 
developing countries, ranking 23 in the 
world in 1980. Foreign exchange earn- 
ings from export of rattan and other 
types of furniture amounted to over 
$87 million in U.S. dollars in 1981, 
with the United States accounting for 
over half of the exports. 

We could spend our money more 
wisely by purchasing furniture which 
is locally produced, and thereby avoid 
the high costs which would be in- 
curred by shipping U.S. furniture over- 
seas. 

Rattan furniture is just one example 
of something which is produced in the 
Philippines. We might also honor our 
commitment under the agreement by 
purchasing fresh produce and other 
foods available from the Filipino farm- 
ers. 

We can’t say just what amount of 
local purchase is adequate, but I be- 
lieve it makes sense for the Senate to 
go on record urging the Defense De- 
partment to exert every effort to in- 
crease its purchase of goods and serv- 
ices from the local economy. Addition- 
al procurement of Philippine goods 
and services would enhance the Philip- 
pine economy and would contribute to 
better relations between the U.S. mili- 
tary and the people of the host coun- 
try. 

Both of these conditions—a strong 
Philippine economy and good relations 
between the U.S. military and the 
people of the Philippines—are essen- 
tial to the security of U.S. military fa- 
cilities in the Pacific. 

Mr. President, this is a sense-of-the- 
Senate resolution that recognizes that 
the military facilities that we have in 
the Philippines, Clark Air Force Base 
and Subic Naval Base, are very signifi- 
cant, and under the terms and condi- 
tions that we operate in the Philip- 
pines those two bases we have an 
agreement with the Government of 
the Philippines that as much as possi- 
ble or as much as feasible the products 
of the Philippines will be utilized. 

This sense-of-the-Senate resolution 
encourages that we do our utmost in 
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that and try to purchase as much as 
possible or as much as is feasible, the 
goods of the Navy from the Philip- 
pines for these bases within the Phil- 
ippines, in order to enhance their 
economy and to submit better ties be- 
tween our Air Force and our Navy and 
our entire country with the Philip- 
pines. 

The question comes up, of course: 
Well, what could we purchase? I might 
point out that we are refurbishing 
some of the housing for the Air Force 
at Clark Field. The Philippines is one 
of the ideal places in the world to buy 
rataan furniture, which is better 
suited for the tropical conditions that 
exist there, particularly with the high 
rainfalls and high humidity that is ex- 
perienced in the Philippines. It is a 
better buy than shipping furniture 
from the United States out there that 
is not as well suited for those kinds of 
climatic conditions as is experienced in 
the Philippines. 

There are many other types of goods 
that are needed at both bases. So we 
would like to see it pursued to the 
utmost that we utilize those goods 
that can be purchased in a feasible 
manner in the Philippines. 

That is the sense-of-the-Senate reso- 
lution contained in my amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
as originally introduced, this amend- 
ment mentioned rataan furniture. 
That has been stricken and the major- 
ity has no objection to this amend- 
ment. I understand the minority has 
no objection. So, Mr. President, we will 


accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate? If not, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 


The amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. MELCHER. I move to reconsid- 
er the vote by which the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MELCHER. I thank the chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee 
and the minority manager. 

AMENDMENT No. 209 
(Purpose: To express the sense of the 

Senate with regard to the firing of tactical 

missiles) 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
I send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will inform the Senator that the 
pending question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment of the Senator from Geor- 
gia be temporarily laid aside so that 
we might discuss the amendment of 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


(No. 208) was 
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The clerk will report the amend- 
ment. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New Jersey (Mr. LAU- 
TENBERG] proposes an amendment numbered 
209. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 100, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new section: 

SENSE OF THE SENATE REGARDING THE FIRING OF 
TACTICAL MISSILES FOR TRAINING PURPOSES 
Sec. ——. (a) It is the sense of the Con- 

gress that, in carrying out the comprehen- 

sive analysis of the threat-based munitions 
and related expendables directed to be made 
by the Secretary of Defense pursuant to 

Senate Report 99-41, dated April 29, 1985, 

the Secretary should also develop standard 

criteria— 

(1) for identifying, in the case of each tac- 
tical missile of the Department of Defense, 
the training objectives that are uniquely 
served by the live-firing of such missiles and 
to provide guidance for the development of 
live-firing and training requirements based 
on such criteria; 

(2) for utilizing, to the maximum extent 
practicable, the use of tactical missile eval- 
uation programs for live-firing training pur- 
poses; 

(3) for improving the reporting and eval- 
uation requirements with regard to the live- 
firing of missiles; and 

(4) for increasing, to the maximum extent 
practicable and without degrading readi- 
ness, the use of training devices and simula- 
tors as alternatives to exercises involving 
the live-firing of missiles for training pur- 
poses. 

(b) The Secretary shall submit a report to 
the Congress not later than February 1, 
1986, informing the Congress of the actions 
taken by the Secretary to develop standard 
criteria with respect to the matters referred 
to in subsection (a). 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
I thank the chairman of the commit- 
tee for setting aside the amendment of 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. President, my amendment ex- 
presses the sense of the Senate that 
the Secretary of Defense should work 
with the various services to develop 
standard criteria to guide the services 
in their use of live firing of tactical 
missiles for training and evaluation 
purposes. It also urges that these cri- 
teria should provide for the use of sim- 
ulators, training devices, and tactical 
missile evaluation programs as an al- 
ternative to live firing wherever possi- 
ble. 

I understand that the chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee, the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona, 
and the ranking minority member of 
the committee, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia, have indicated 
their willingness to accept this amend- 
ment. I want to express my apprecia- 
tion to them for their cooperation in 
this matter. 
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My amendment addresses an impor- 
tant source of potential savings in the 
defense budget—the unnecessary 
firing of tactical missiles for training 
purposes. The Defense Department 
has developed a number of highly 
complex, expensive tactical missiles 
like the Sparrow, the Tow, and the 
Harpoon which can cost up to $1 mil- 
lion each. These missiles are rocket- 
propelled weapons designed to destroy 
specific enemy targets like aircraft or 
tanks. 

Last year, the military services fired 
about 7,900 of these missiles at an esti- 
mated replacement cost of $437 mil- 
lion. In 1985, the services plan to fire 
over 10,000 of these missiles at a re- 
placement cost of more than half a bil- 
lion dollars. Some of these missiles, 
like the Navy’s Harpoon, cost the tax- 
payer about $931,000 apiece each time 
they are fired. 

Although these weapons are fired 
for a variety of purposes including 
training of gunners and pilots, evalua- 
tion of the weapons system, and test- 
ing of the quality of the missiles in the 
inventory, training to improve firing 
proficiency accounts for most of the 
services’ consumption of tactical mis- 
siles. 

But, unfortunately for the American 
taxpayer, live firing of these missiles 
contributes only minimally, if at all, to 
pilots’ combat proficiency. And by de- 
pleting our missile reserve stocks, it 
impairs the sustainability of our 
Armed Forces. 

Evidence from a GAO investigation 
and an audit by the Office of the In- 
spector General of the Department of 
Defense indicates that live firing of 
tactical missiles is of marginal, if any, 
importance for developing combat pro- 
ficiency in gunners and pilots. To 
those of us schooled in the notion that 
practice makes perfect, this is a dis- 
turbing proposition. But comparison 
of the results of first-time gunners 
with those who have fired several 
times showed no correlation between 
firing experience and proficiency. And 
most target misses were the result of 
missile or system malfunction rather 
than pilot or gunner error. While live 
firing can build morale and overcome 
a pilot’s anxieties about noise and 
shock, it actually adds little to his ac- 
curacy. The technology of advanced 
guidance systems requires more track- 
ing than firing proficiency. And the 
conditions under which live firing 
often occurs are unrealistic. This ac- 
counts for the small value of live firing 
in developing firing proficiency. 

In earlier times, you didn’t fire at 
the enemy till you saw the whites of 
his eyes. You engaged the enemy by 
visually observed firings. How well you 
hit the target was a function of repeti- 
tive practice in the operation of 
manual systems. Today, the technolo- 
gy of guidance systems has largely 
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shifted the burden of proficiency from 
marksmanship to the mastery of com- 
plex launch and tracking procedures. 

The fact that most live firings occur 
in very unrealistic conditions imposed 
by safety and range restrictions is an- 
other reason why live firing does not 
improve accuracy. Targets often do 
not realistically simulate the threat; 
some missile shots are aimed at non- 
maneuvering targets; and pilots usual- 
ly know the direction, altitude, and 
speed of the target in advance. Army 
ground Tow missiles, for example, are 
fired at stationary targets under ideal 
conditions bearing little relation to 
actual combat. 

Live firing is given so little weight 
that its results have little, if any, 
effect on the services’ evaluation of 
the readiness of units to perform their 
missions. Although both the Navy and 
Marine Corps require live firing in 
training, neither service factors the re- 
sults of live firing into personnel readi- 
ness evaluations. Aviation training of- 
ficials at Marine Corp headquarters 
explained to GAO that live firing car- 
ries no special weight in a pilot’s over- 
all rating because the important skills 
are those required to position an air- 
craft for weapons firing—the skills of 
aerobatics, tactics, and communica- 
tions. 

In fact, unit commanders and train- 
ing officials in the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force told GAO that live firing is 
no longer necessary because other 
training devices—such as simulators, 
tracking devices, and instrumented 
training ranges, can do the job. An 
Army study has shown that simulators 
and tracking devices are highly effec- 
tive in developing the target-tracking 
skills of Cobra Tow missile gunners, 
and both the Army and Marine Corps 
plan to use simulators to train their 
gunners rather than firing the new 
Stinger missile at a cost of $76,000 
each, Simulators can overcome many 
of the drawbacks inherent in live 
firing situations, and, because they 
can be reused, are cheaper as well. 

In addition to spending millions of 
dollars on unnecessary firing of so- 
phisticated munitions that have little 
if any value for training purposes, live 
firing impairs our readiness and sus- 
tainability. At the beginning of 1984, 
the 10 missiles reviewed by the GAO— 
the Sparrow, Sidewinder, Maverick, 
Stinger, Redeye, Hawk, Tow, Stand- 
ard, Harpoon, and Shrike, met only 
between 13 and 83 percent of the serv- 
ices’ inventory objectives. 

Some of the services have recognized 
that live firing is not terribly useful in 
training and have cut back on live 
firing. The Navy, for example, saved 
$240 million in 1984 by prohibiting live 
missile firing purely for training pur- 
poses, and using all live firing done to 
evaluate the weapon system to fulfill 


any training requirements. 
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Others have not. The variation 
among and between the services on 
how much live firing is necessary for 
the same missile is astonishing. For 
example, the Marine Corps requires 
that each of the 2 Cobra helicopter 
crewmembers and each ground Tow 
gunner fire a missile a year to ensure 
proficiency. But the Army requires 
only that its Cobra pilots fire Tow mis- 
siles annually. The Navy and Marine 
Corps pilot training manuals require 
pilots to fire air-to-air missiles as part 
of their training to be rated combat 
ready. But the Air Force has no such 
requirement. Its pilots can be rated 
combat ready without ever having 
fired such weapons. 

Since it can cost as much as $1 mil- 
lion for a single pilot to live fire a 
single tactical missile, and we will 
spend more than a half a billion this 
year on tactical missiles, it is time that 
the Defense Department took steps to 
establish standards to guide the serv- 
ices in determining when live firing of 
such missiles serves a valid training 
purpose. 

My amendment simply expresses the 
sense of the Senate that the Depart- 
ment of Defense should identify train- 
ing objectives that are uniquely served 
by the live firing of such missiles and 
provide guidance for the development 
of live firing and training require- 
ments based on such criteria. It also 
provides that in developing such crite- 
ria, tactical missile evaluation pro- 
grams, simulators, and training devices 
should be used to the maximum 
extent possible as an alternative to 
live firing training programs. 

My amendment also calls for the 
Secretary to submit a report to the 
Congress. no later than February 1, 
1986, informing the Congress of the 
actions taken to develop such criteria 
on live firing. 

We all agree that our Nation should 
spend whatever it must to assure that 
our Armed Forces are well armed and 
prepared to defend this country. But 
we cannot do so if we use our limited 
resources on practices which do not 
contribute to that goal. The use of tac- 
tical missiles for live firing when more 
useful and less expensive alternatives 
are available is an example of unthink- 
ing waste. 

Let me be clear that I am not op- 
posed to live firing for evaluating and 
testing of weapons systems. And I be- 
lieve that live firing for improving the 
confidence and morale of our service- 
men is acceptable so long as it can be 
accomplished as part of the live firing 
that must be done for evaluation and 
testing. This firing is essential if we 
are to be fully prepared. But our pre- 
paredness is harmed, not helped, by 
indiscriminate and unthinking live 
firing of our missiles for no good pur- 
pose when our stockpiles are danger- 
ously low. 
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In summary, live firing adds almost 
nothing to combat proficiency. It im- 
pairs the sustainability of our forces. 
And it will cost the taxpayer almost 
half a billion dollars this year alone. 
My amendment would save millions of 
dollars that are currently wasted on 
live firing while enhancing our readi- 
ness simply by asking the Defense De- 
partment to pay attention to the prob- 
lem. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to adopt this amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
since this amendment was originally 
introduced by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Jersey, its modification 
is agreeable to both sides. I believe the 
minority would agree that we could 
accept this amendment. The majority 
certainly agrees with it. 

Therefore, the amendment is accept- 
able. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate? If not, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No 209) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
I thank the managers of the bill. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
we have done pretty good in a short 
time. I have a feeling there is another 
amendment right behind me. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Nunn], be tempo- 
rarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 210 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. HATCH] pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 210. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end, add the following: 

Section 1. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, recordings of the April 18 
and 19, 1985, concert of the United States 
Air Force Band, recorded at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, may be produced for commercial sale. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Air Force,.or 


his designee, may enter into an appropriate 
contract, under such terms as the Secretary 


or his designee may determine to be in the 
best interest of the Government, for the 
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production and sale of the recordings au- 
thorized by section 1 of this Act. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, this 
amendment would provide for a limit- 
ed exception to the current law which 
prohibits military band musicians 
from performing in commercial ven- 
tures. The law was originally passed to 
prevent competition against private 
sector musicians by moonlighting mili- 
tary bandsmen. Nevertheless, an un- 
usual circumstance involving the U.S. 
Air Force Band and the Singing Ser- 
geants has prevented the production 
of a recording by the Mormon Taber- 
nacle Choir which is an exclusive 
artist for CBS Masterworks. 

Mr. President, on April 18 and 19, 
1985, the choir held a concert in which 
it was supported by the Air Force 
Band and the Singing Sergeants. This 
concert was recorded by CBS Master- 
works for later production. Under cur- 
rent law, however, CBS Masterworks 
and the Department of Defense now 
feel that production of the recording 
would be technically inappropriate. 
The amendment that I propose would 
provide a one-time exemption from 
the existing statute in order to clarify 
the legal situation and avoid unneces- 
sary confusion. 

Mr. President, I have another reason 
for offering this amendment. As you 
know, CBS has just recently produced 
the “We Are the World” recording. 
This effort, produced at cost by CBS 
Masterworks with the support of the 
artists and technicians involved, was 
done in response to the need to pro- 
vide food and support to several Afri- 
can nations devastated by drought and 
other calamities, as well as to hungry 
individuals in our own country. We 
expect the recording to be a bestseller 
and to raise significant revenues for 
this worthwhile effort. As a follow-on 
to this effort, CBS Masterworks has 
agreed to contribute 3 percent of 
wholesale from the second recording 
to African relief as an additional hu- 
manitarian gesture. Any other funds 
received by the Air Force pursuant to 
the contract under this authority 
would accrue to the general fund of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. President, I understand that the 
amendment is acceptable to the distin- 
guished managers of the bill, and I 
urge its acceptance. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
this amendment gets rather close to 
me. I have to say that, of course, we 
hear more about the Marine Band 
here in Washington than probably any 
other musical organization. It is with- 
out doubt, in my opinion, the most 
superb military musical organization 
in the world. However, the Air Force 
Band fits right up there. In many re- 
spects, it is just as good. It is not as 
old. But it will get there. And the 
Mormon Tabernacle Choir, of course, 
is without any comparison with other 
organizations of its kind in the world. 
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We in the Far West are blessed with 
the opportunity to occasionally hear 
the Mormon Choir, and for those rea- 
sons, and others, the majority has no 
objection to this. I do not think the 
minority has. 

The minority side agrees, and the 
committee has no objection to accept- 
ing the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate on the amend- 
ment? If not, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. HATCH]. 

The amendment (No. 
agreed to. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
consideration of the amendment of 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Nunn], 
be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 211 
(Purpose: To amend Chapter 141 of title 10, 

United States Code, to require defense 

contractors to employ local residents in 

areas of high unemployment in States not 
contiguous with another State) 

Mr. MURKOWSEI. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Alaska, [Mr. MurKow- 
SKI], proposes an amendment numbered 
211. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert: 
chapter 141 of title 10, United States Code, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Section 2406. Employment of local residents in high un- 
employment areas. 

“(a) Each contract awarded under chapter 
137 of this title that is for construction or 
services to be performed in whole or in part 
in a state which— 

“(1) is not contiguous with another State 
and 

“(2) has an unemployment rate in excess 
of the national average rate of unemploy- 
ment as determined by the Secretary of 
Labor, shall include a provision requiring 
the contractor to employ, for the purpose of 
performing that portion of the contract in 
that State, individuals who are residents of 
the State and, in the case of any craft or 
trade, possess or would be able to acquire 
promptly the necessary skills. 

“(b) The Secretary of Defense may waive 
the requirements of subsection (a) and the 
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application of any provision included ina 
contract pursuant to subsection (a) in the 
interest of national security. 

The table of sections at the beginning of 
such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“2406. Employment of local residents in 
high unemployment areas.” 

This amendment shall take effect with re- 
spect to contracts awarded on or after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

Mr. MURKOWSKIL. I thank my col- 
league, the manager of the bill, the 
senior Senator from Arizona. 

The purpose of this amendment, Mr. 
President, is to ensure that residents 
in the noncontiguous State, when un- 
employment rate is higher than the 
national average, are given preference 
for work on defense construction serv- 
ice contracts. The contractor must 
hire residents only if they are quali- 
fied or can obtain training promptly. 
In Alaska and Hawaii, workers are iso- 
lated and do not have the mobility of 
workers in the continental United 
States. It is unconscionable that when 
the unemployment rate is high, out-of- 
State workers on Federal contract are 
brought in to take limited jobs, drive 
up the cost of living only to spend 
their paychecks in their own resident 
States. 

Moreover these workers are housed 
on, not in local housing but military 
bases or in, tent cities. 

Mr. President, this amendment is 
not intended to create additional bu- 
reaucracy on inefficiency for Federal 
contracts it is designed to ensure that 
residents of Alaska and Hawaii benefit 
from jobs generated from Federal dol- 
lars boost the local economy. 

This amendment is carefully drafted 
to avoid constitutional law questions. 
There is no durational residency re- 
quirement. Moreover, the Federal 
Government has broader authority 
than the States to require local hire 
and this amendment addresses that 
difference. 

Mr. President, this amendment has 
been approved by the minority. The 
senior Senator from Arizona has 
agreed to the amendment. I will be 
happy to answer any questions. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
do not believe the minority has any 
objection to this. The majority has no 
objection. Therefore, Mr. President, 
the amendment will be accepted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate on the amend- 
ment? If not, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. MurKowsk1!]. 

The amendment (No. 211) 
agreed to. 

Mr. MURKOWSEI. I would like to 
thank my colleague, the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona for his under- 
standing and willingness to consider 
this amendment. It will mark, I think, 
a significant acknowledgment by this 
administration and certainly the U.S. 
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Senate in recognizing the significance 
of local hire, and what it means to 
residents of an area that now have the 
assurance that indeed under Govern- 
ment contracts there will be consider- 
ation given for the labor force in those 
areas assuming that they meet the 
necessary qualifications. Again, I 
thank my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. We are very 
happy to be of service. 

Are there other amendments that 
might be offered at this time prior to 
engaging in another amendment that 
might be a little bit more time con- 
suming? 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, if 
the distinguished chairman will yield, 
I do have an amendment that might 
require a vote. 

Mr. SYMMS. Who has the floor, Mr. 
President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona has the floor. 

Mr. MELCHER addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SYMMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona has the floor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
assume that the Senator from Mon- 
tana has an amendment. So I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Nunn] be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SYMMS. Reserving the right to 
object, it is not my intention to object, 
I say to the distinguished Senator. I 
wondered, is the amendment of the 
Senator from Montana one that will 
require a record vote? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. It is an amend- 
ment that probably we will accept. I 
have not heard the amendment yet. 
But these are of the nature that we 
have been accepting. We do not antici- 
pate any rolicall vote. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I will 
not object except to say to the distin- 
guished chairman that I have an 
amendment that I would like to at 
least briefly discuss at an appropriate 
point. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. We will have to 
set aside the pending business. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that we temporarily lay aside the 
amendment of the Senator from Geor- 
gia, [Mr. Nunn]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SYMMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. SYMMS. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I have an amendment that I am 
not going to send to the desk right 
now but I would like to alert my col- 
leagues about this subject. It may be 
that will be worked out, but it will be 
discussed after the break. There is talk 
being circulated around the Hill that 
there are unanimous-consent agree- 
ments pending and so forth. It may be 
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that the distinguished majority leader, 
and minority leader, and the distin- 
guished managers of the bill will work 
this out. But Senator HoLLINGS and I 
have sent a Dear Colleague letter to 
all of our colleagues. I want to talk 
about this for a moment or two so that 
the Senators will be aware of the ques- 
tion. 

What we are trying to do is save the 
Poseidon submarines. The amend- 
ment, when it is offered at the appro- 
priate time, will prohibit funds for dis- 
mantlement of the Poseidon subma- 
rines to comply with the unratified 
SALT II Treaty unless the President 
can certify that the Soviets are in full 
compliance. 

Mr. President, the record is very 
clear that the Soviet Union is not in 
compliance. So I think the purpose of 
our amendment would be to save the 
Poseidons. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMMS. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Montana is ready. If 
we can set this aside, and when we 
return to the pending business, I will 
ask unanimous consent that we tempo- 
rarily set it aside in order to recognize 
the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, that is 
fine. 

I yield the floor. 

AMENDMENT NO. 212 
(Purpose: To ensure unspecified minor con- 
struction continue to be authorized and 
appropriated on a lump sum basis) 

Mr. MELCHER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MELCHER, Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Montana (Mr. MEL- 
CHER) proposes an amendment numbered 
212. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of the bill, insert the following 
new section: 

“It is the sense of Congress that as a gen- 
eral rule unspecified minor construction 
continue to be authorized and appropriated 
on a lump sum basis as has been the case 
prior to the Continuing Appropriations Res- 
olution for fiscal year 1985.” 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, the 
need for doing something about this 
situation was brought to my attention 
by the National Guard Association in 
pointing out that we had made an 
error in passing the continuing appro- 
priations resolution for fiscal year 
1985. We had line itemed into that bill 
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102 minor construction jobs for the 
National Guard throughout the coun- 
try. Only nine of the 102 projects were 
actually ready to go forward. 

The National Guard Association 
pointed out there had been 21 projects 
that were not included in those 102, al- 
though the preliminary work was done 
and construction was ready to begin. 

So we made an error in the continu- 
ing appropriations bill and this 
amendment seeks to draw that to the 
attention of the full Senate. Hopeful- 
ly, we will not repeat that error, but 
go back to the way the National 
Guard prioritizes their minor con- 
struction projects, having them ready 
to go and we will appropriate the 
money in lump sum allowing them to 
utilize the funds in the most appropri- 
ate and effective way. 

Mr. President, this simple amend- 
ment states that we in Congress 
should continue the established princi- 
ple of authorizing and appropriating 
funds for the unspecified minor con- 
struction program in a lump sum, and 
permitting the individual services to 
determine which projects should be 
funded. 

Last October, when money was ap- 
propriated for military construction 
through the continuing appropriations 
resolution, Public Law 98-473, the con- 
ferees directed that the $16,086,000 ap- 
propriated for minor construction for 
the Army National Guard be spent to 
complete 102 specified projects at 79 
installations across the country. These 
installations were located in only 23 


States. 


It is my understanding that several 
of the State adjutant generals are 
quite perturbed by the fact that their 
States minor construction projects, 
which were already completely de- 
signed and approved by the National 
Guard Bureau, had to be sidelined for 
at least a year because they were not 
included in the final select list ap- 
proved by the fiscal year 1985 continu- 
ing resolution. The National Guard 
Bureau has told these adjutant gener- 
als that their hands are tied and they 
can only fund those projects which 
were directed for funding by Congress. 

Some of the projects that were 
funded by the continuing resolution 
should not have been given priority 
over other projects which were not 
funded. The National Guard Bureau 
has informed me that of the 102 
projects that were included on the 
final list, only nine of these were com- 
pletely designed and ready to be 
awarded. On the other hand, there 
were 21 projects that were ready to be 
awarded that were not included on the 
list, and consequently have had to be 
delayed for at least a year. 

Although it is our responsibility to 
continue to maintain control over the 
expenditure of all public funds, I do 
not think that Congress should be 
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second-guessing the National Guard 
Bureau or any of the other services on 
which minor construction projects are 
ready to be contracted. 

It had always been the practice 
before the 1985 continuing resolution 
to provide the moneys for unspecified 
minor military construction projects 
through a lunp sum, rather than 
specifying by line-item the amounts to 
be spent on specific projects. Each 
service then has had discretion to fund 
those projects which fall within the $1 
million ceiling which it considers most 
essential, subject only to subsequent 
review by the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of both Houses. 

In this particular case, the National 
Guard Bureau is the body with the ex- 
pertise to make the decisions on which 
projects should have priority over 
other projects for funding. Congress 
should not be micromanaging in this 
area, especially when the end result is 
that some States end up faring better 
than other States. 

To prevent this situation from recur- 
ring, I am offering an amendment 
which expresses the sense of Congress 
that unspecified minor construction 
continue to be authorized and appro- 
priated on a lump-sum basis, with spe- 
cific projects to be determined by each 
separate service. 

The bill which is before us does, in 
fact, revert to the practice of provid- 
ing a lump sum authorization for 
minor construction. However, there 
needs to be some assurance that this 
continues to be the rule rather than 
the exception. 

We should not forget that the main 
purpose of unspecified minor construc- 
tion was to provide for the accomplish- 
ment of urgent requirements that-had 
not been included as specified projects 
in the annual authorization act. This 
objective was modified somewhat in 
the 1978 Military Construction Act, 
which stated that the objectives of un- 
specified minor construction were two- 
fold: First, to provide the Department 
of Defense and the military depart- 
ments with increased flexibility; and 
second, to reduce by approximately 
one-half the number of projects that 
the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress examine in detail each year. 

Although unspecified minor con- 
struction funds are now available for 
projects other than ones which are 
classified as urgent, these funds 
should not be abused by treating them 
as funds for projects which are better 
accomplished through long-range 
planning and inclusion in the regular 
authorization. 

By singling out specific projects 
through line items, we would end up 
subverting the nature of this program 
and creating an atmosphere where in- 
dividual Members of Congress will be 
encouraged to make raids upon the 
minor construction program through 
floor amendments. If we allow this to 
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continue, we might undermine the pri- 
orities established for the minor con- 
struction program by the various serv- 
ices based on their determinations of 
our national needs. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
might ask the chairman of the Mili- 
tary Construction Subcommittee to 
comment on this matter. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, let 
me say that I totally agree with the 
policy that the distinguished Senator 
from Montana has stated. The general 
purpose of the unspecified minor ac- 
count is to allow the Service Secretary 
flexibility to meet critical construction 
needs. I share the Senator's frustra- 
tion at the Appropriations Conferees 
action last year that specified by line 
item the use of the so-called unspeci- 
fied funds. 

Mr. President, I have no objection to 
putting this in, though I do not think 
this will bind the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Iam hoping that this will be a 
notice to them that the authorizing 
committee ought to act first and they 
ought not stick in projects we have not 
approved previously. For that reason, 
I am willing to go along with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana. 
The National Guard Association is in- 
terested in this, too. They have done a 
fine job for our country. 

Mr. President, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I recommend the amendment 
be agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
there is no objection on the part of 
the committee. We accept the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate? 

If not, the question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senators. 

AMENDMENT NO. 213 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
distinguished minority leader is recog- 
nized. 

PENALTIES FOR DEFENSE PROCUREMENT FRAUD 

AND FALSE CLAIMS AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, this 
amendment significantly increases the 
criminal penalties on defense contrac- 
tors who knowingly file false, ficti- 
tious, or fraudulent claims against the 
Government, and to establish these 
penalties in permanent law. 

My amendment sends a message— 
loud and clear—to any defense con- 
tractor who might think he could 
cheat our taxpayers through creative 
accounting or outright fraud. That 
message is that such procurement 
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fraud must stop, or fines will be im- 
posed which are substantially greater 
than those that now exist. 

In the bill now before us, the Armed 
Services Committee has recognized 
that the criminal penalties in the cur- 
rent criminal and civil False Claims 
Acts and other statutes are not an ef- 
fective deterrent to procurement 
fraud. 

Congressional investigations, Justice 
Department probes, and even the daily 
newspapers are uncovering new de- 
fense procurement scandals with dis- 
turbing frequency. 

The public has been treated to a ver- 
itable litany of misdeeds and misdo- 
ings in defense procurement, Mr. 
President. Here are but a few exam- 
ples which have recently come to 
light: 

Forty-five of the Nation’s 100 largest 
defense contractors are being investi- 
gated by the Pentagon's Inspector 
General, the Army and the Air Force, 
according to the Defense Department. 
The main allegations being investigat- 
ed, according to DOD, are false claims 
for reimbursements, false statements 
and bribery of officials. 

The largest category of alleged in- 
fractions is false claims, according to 
the Pentagon. 

A major defense contractors, accord- 
ing to the Pentagon’s chief auditor, 
the Director of the Defense Contract 
Audit Agency, submitted claims for 
Government reimbursement for $90 
million in unallowable, improper costs. 
Those claims included the now-imfa- 
mous dog kennel and entertainment. 

A second major defense firm, accord- 
ing to a House Armed Services Com- 
mittee Staff Investigation, asked the 
taxpayers to pay more than $7 million 
in unallowable costs. These claims in- 
cluded a golf club outing, a holiday 
luncheon for commercial customers, 
charges for a house used almost exclu- 
sively by the company’s president, and 
interest on a settlement of back taxes 
owed to a State. 

A third company, the same investi- 
gation found, claimed $6.9 million in 
unallowable costs, including advertis- 
ing costs and a fashion show. 

Yet in section 704 of its legislation, 
the committee raises the maximum 
fine for a false procurement claim 
from $10,000 to $100,000, and it im- 
poses that increase only for about 1 
year—until October 31, 1986. 

Mr. President, even a $100,000 fine is 
an absurdly low penalty to a multibil- 
lion-dollar defense corporation, or 
even any other contractor who re- 
ceives millions of dollars worth of de- 
fense business. Unless a major miracle 
occurs between enactment of this leg- 
islation and October 31, 1986, false, 
fictitious or fraudulent claims against 
the Government will not end sudden- 
ly. Human nature is too weak, sadly, 
and the Federal procurement system 
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too complex, to preclude someone, 
somewhere, and some time after that 
date from trying to take advantage of 
the taxpayers. 

My amendment would increase the 
maximum penalty for fraudulent 
claims from $100,000 to $1,000,000, and 
it would establish that penalty in per- 
manent law. Any defense procurement 
fraud is a significant crime against our 
taxpayers and against our national se- 
curity, Mr. President. It should be pe- 
nalized with a significant fine, such as 
I propose, and that fine should exist 
as a continuing deterrent, not a tem- 
porary threat. 

Finally, Mr. President, my amend- 
ment inserts a standard of knowledge 
of the intent to defraud into the bill to 
remove from these penalties an appar- 
ent unfairness established by the com- 
mittee. 

Defense contractors have basic civil 
rights, as does any American under 
our system of Government. Under the 
committee proposal, penalties for de- 
fense fraud could be imposed even if 
the contractor did not knowingly 
submit his false claim. 

Given the enormity of the defense 
procurement process, and the almost 
Byzantine nature of the many rules 
and regulations governing its oper- 
ations, it is not impossible for a de- 
fense contractor to mistakenly submit 
a false claim. In those cases when stu- 
pidity, not cupidity, results in a false 
claim, there would be some flexibility 
for judicial discretion to determine 
whether a contractor tried to cheat on 
purpose. My amendment provides for 
that discretion, although it is my in- 
tention that this standard of knowing 
intent be imposed as a basic protection 
of last resort for the contractor. 
Absent clear evidence that the false 
claim was not submitted knowingly, 
this standard should not be treated as 
the ultimate loophole through which 
a defense contractor might slip and 
avoid penalties, simply by stating 
without evidence, a lack of knowing 
intent to defraud the Government. 

Mr. President, the taxpayers of this 
country have no more patience with 
defense contractors who try to cheat 
them. They have no more patience 
with a legal system which fails to 
deter such fraud. My amendment 
would demonstrate that Congress, at 
least, is serious about cracking down 
on unscrupulous defense contractors 
and making them pay for their crimes. 
I urge its adoption. 

This amendment has been discussed 
with the managers of the bill. 

Mr. President, I will ask unanimous 
consent to temporarily lay aside the 
amendment by Senator Nunn in the 
second degree so that I may offer this 
amendment, if that is agreeable to the 
distinguished chairman, Senator 


GOLDWATER. 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
think this amendment is very, very 
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worthwhile. I think it is just the first 
of a number of amendments that will 
be offered because of the great abuses 
we have seen on the part of a relative- 
ly few of the literally hundreds of 
thousands of contractors that do busi- 
ness with the Pentagon every year. 

Mr. President, I know the majority 
side is very happy to accept this 
amendment. I believe it has been 
cleared on the minority side. We do 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, would the 
distinguished chairman ask that the 
pending amendment be temporarily 
set aside? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment of the Senator from Geor- 
gia be temporarily set aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr. President, I send this amend- 
ment to the desk and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] proposes an amendment numbered 
213. 


On page 73, strike lines 7 through 13 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

INCREASED PENALTIES FOR FALSE CLAIMS IN 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 

Sec. 704. (a) Notwithstanding section 287 
of title 18, United States Code, the maxi- 
mum fine that may be imposed under such 
section on a contractor of the Department 
of Defense for making or presenting any 
claim upon or against the United States, 
knowing such claim to be false, fictitious, or 
fraudulent, shall be $1,000,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished chairman, Senator 
GOLDWATER. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, would my 
friend yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. LEVIN. I know it comes after 
the amendment has been agreed to, 
but I fully support the amendment. 

I wonder if he might join me and 
others in a letter to the Governmental 
Affairs Committee urging them to 
make this change in penalty Govern- 
ment-wide so that it applies to all con- 
tractors who file a false claim, not just 
defense contractors. 

Mr. BYRD. I will be happy to join. 
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Mr. LEVIN, Perhaps the chairman 
of the committee might be willing to 
do that. 

AMENDMENT NO. 214 
(Purpose: To amend title 10, United States 

Code, to authorize the Director of the De- 

fense Contract Audit Agency to subpoena 

books and records of defense contractors) 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have an- 
other amendment of a somewhat simi- 
lar nature. I wonder if the distin- 
guished chairman would seek consent 
for the Nunn amendment to be laid 
aside temporarily. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment of the Senator from Geor- 
gia be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, again, 
this amendment has been brought to 
the attention of the distinguished 
chairman and ranking member. I 
would like to take just a couple of min- 
utes to explain what the amendment 
is about. 

I shall send an amendment to the 
desk to authorize the Director of the 
Defense Contract Audit Agency to 
issue subpoenas for any information 
needed to adequately protect the tax- 
payers against inflated cost claims by 
defense contractors. 

The DCAA, Mr. President, is the 
Pentagon’s main auditing arm. Each 
year it reviews billions of dollars 
worth of defense contracts to deter- 
mine whether contractors are accu- 
rately representing their costs. Each 
year, its auditors routinely save the 
taxpayers billions of dollars by disal- 
lowing some of these contractor 
claims. 

Unfortunately, DCAA does not have 
all the tools it needs to carry out its 
mission to protect us against false 
claims, especially in such murky areas 
as “general and administrative” over- 
head costs, where so many apparent 
abuses have been discovered. 

We need only to remember that it 
took a special congressional investiga- 
tion to uncover many of the most fla- 
grant and recent abuses in the over- 
head area. In fact, there are reports 
that contractors have emphatically re- 
fused to give DCAA access to certain 
records which that Pentagon agency 
believes it needs to properly assess 
cost allowability. 

Currently, DCAA does not have 
direct authority to subpoena records 
from defense contractors in cases 
when its auditors are being 
stonewalled. It now must ask the De- 
fense Department’s inspector general 
to issue subpoenas on its behalf. 

This lack of subpoena authority not 
only has resulted in delays in DCAA 
being able to complete its audits, but it 
has now embroiled the Defense De- 
partment in a Federal court suit. A 
major defense contractor is opposing a 
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subpoena for records which the De- 
fense inspector general issued on 
behalf of DCAA. What apparently is 
at issue is whether the IG can act on 
behalf of another Defense Depart- 
ment agency. 

Without addressing the merits of 
either side’s positions in this particu- 
lar court case, Mr. President, there 
should be no question that the very 
DOD agency charged with evaluating 
the validity of contractor cost claims 
should have sufficient access to con- 
tractor records to do its job properly. 

Full access to contractor records is 
crucial in uncovering fraud, waste, and 
mismanagement of public funds. It is 
the only way to determine if defense 
contractor prices and expense claims 
are legally allowable, and therefore 
should be paid by the Government, or 
if they are unallowable, and thus 
should not be financed by the taxpay- 
ers. 

The Defense Department has recog- 
nized that DCAA needs increased 
access to contractor records, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Just this Monday, the Deputy 
Defense Secretary testified to a House 
Armed Services Subcommittee that he 
would support and recommend that 
subpoena authority be given to the Di- 
rector of DCAA. 

In his testimony to the House 
Armed Services Investigations Sub- 
committee, Mr. Taft stated that grant- 
ing subpoena authority to the Director 
of DCAA would prevent repetitions of 
the current situation, where subpoe- 
na’s issued on behalf of DCAA by the 
Pentagon Inspector General have been 
challenged. 

Deputy Secretary Taft stated: 

As you know, the Inspector General of the 
department currently has subpoena author- 
ity. The DCAA Director now can go to him 
and ask him to use that on his behalf. That 
has been challenged sometimes, and I think 
it would be good to clarify it and give the 
authority to the Director of the DCAA.” 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Taft’s testimony before the House 
Armed Services Committee Subcom- 
mittee be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. (See Ex- 
hibit 1.) 

Mr. BYRD. My amendment would 
ensure sufficient access, and it could 
minimize the current delays and obsta- 
cles DCAA now faces as it tries to 
obtain sufficient information from de- 
fense contractors. 

In granting subpoena authority to 
the Director of DCAA, however, my 
amendment is not intended to give his 
agency a license for any “fishing expe- 
ditions” through corporate records. To 
remove any such incentives, my 
amendment requires that the DCAA 
Director report to Congress on a quar- 
terly basis how he has exercised his 
subpoena authority and why alterna- 
tive investigatory methods were not 
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adequate in each case in which he has 
issued a subpoena. He also would be 
required to report the full reasons for 
issuing each subpoena and the status 
of contractor compliance with each 
subpoena. 

This reporting requirement in- 
creases direct congressional oversight 
of DCAA’s subpoena authority, and 
should ensure that the subpoenas are 
issued only in the most judicious and 
careful manner, and only as a last 
resort. 

Mr. President, my amendment would 
give the Pentagon’s principal cost 
monitors an important means by 
which to safeguard the public and the 
Defense Department from paying im- 
proper bills from defense contractors. 
I urge its adoption. 

EXHIBIT I 

Mr. Spratt. How would you respond to an 
amendment to this bill that would give the 
DCAA subpoena power to subpoena records 
of contractors who might support their 
claims for reimbursement costs? 

Mr. Tarr. I would support that and recom- 
mend that it be lodged, that authority be 
lodged in the Director of the DCAA. As you 
know, the Inspector General of the depart- 
ment currently has subpoena authority. 
The DCAA Director now can go to him and 
ask him to use that on his behalf. That has 
been challenged sometimes, and I think it 
would be good to clarify it and give the au- 
thority to the Director of the DCAA. 

Mr. Spratt. You would support the idea 
of, number one, giving the expressed sub- 
poena power to the DCAA, and, number 
two, putting the warranting authority for 
the subpoenas in the Director of the DCAA? 

Mr. Tart. I think so, yes. The only reason 
I want to—I don’t want to sound at all criti- 
cal about our auditors, who I think do a 
very good job. And I think this committee 
has seen that they do do that. But a subpoe- 
na is a serious thing, and I would lodge it at 
the level of the Director; require them at 
least to go to him. 

Mr. Spratt. We had some testimony from 
Mr. Coffer last week, and we have testimony 
today from the witness from GAO, to the 
effect that contracting officers have over- 
ruled DCAA. 

Mr. President, I send the amend- 
ment to the desk and ask that it be 
stated by the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
Byrp] proposes an amendment numbered 
214. 

At the end of title VI, of division A, add 
the following: 

DEFENSE CONTRACT AUDIT AGENCY SUBPOENA 

AUTHORITY 

Sec. 612. (a1) Chapter 137 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sec- 
tion: 

“§ 2324. Subpoena of books and records of con- 
tractors or subcontractors 

“(a)(1) The Director of the Defense Con- 
tract Audit Agency is authorized to require 
by subpoena the production of any book, 
paper, statement, record, information, ac- 
count, writing, or other document of a con- 
tractor or subcontractor furnishing or offer- 
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ing to furnish any property or any service to 
the Department of Defense under a con- 
tract awarded or to be awarded by the De- 
partment if the Director is entitled to have 
access to such document under applicable 
provisions of statute, regulation, or a con- 
tract or subcontract for which the Defense 
Contract Audit Agency has audit responsi- 
bility. 

“(3) In the case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey, a subpoena issued under subsection 
(a) shall be enforceable by order of any ap- 
propriate United States district court. 

“(b) The Director of the Defense Contract 
Audit Agency shall, on a quarterly basis, 
transmit to the Secretary of Defense and 
the appropriate committees of the Congress 
a report on the exercise of the subpoena au- 
thority provided in subsection (a). The 
report shall include the number of instances 
in which the Director has exercised the au- 
thority during the quarter covered by the 
report, a statement of all reasons for the ex- 
ercise of the authority in each case, a de- 
tailed explanation of why alternative inves- 
tigatory methods were inadequate in each 
case, and the level of compliance with each 
subpoena issued or outstanding during such 
quarter.”. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by inserting at 
the end thereof the following new item: 
“2324. Subpoena of books and records of contrac- 

tors or subcontractors.”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to contracts 
awarded by the Department of Defense 
which are in effect on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act and to contracts awarded 
by the Department on or after such date. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
has informed me that they endorse 
the purposes of this amendment. We 
certainly think it is a timely amend- 
ment, one that will do this country a 
lot of good, so the majority side ac- 
cepts this amendment. I believe the 
minority does, too. 

The amendment is accepted by the 
committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
and thank again the able chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee and 
the able ranking member. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the bill is now open for amendment. I 
suggest that any Senator who has an 
amendment that will not require too 
long a debate or any rolicall vote that 
we can pass at this time, bring it over. 
The Chairman is in a very bold mood 
right now to take most anything. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER [Mr. 
Gorton]. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, my col- 
leagues will note that there is a “Dear 
Colleague” letter on their desk signed 
by myself and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. Hot- 
LINGS]. I thank Senator HoLLincs, my 
good friend, for his support. I bring 
this up while there is a lull in the 
debate to call my colleagues’ attention 
to some of the information that is in 
that “Dear Colleague” letter and the 
background material, which I think is 
very significant and needs to be ad- 
dressed by this body, by the other 
body, and by the administration. 

The subject, of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is whether or not the United 
States of America should dismantle 
perfectly good weapons systems that 
the taxpayers of the United States 
have bought and that have been 
proven throught their life span to be 
very good operational systems, the Po- 
seidon submarine system, that those 
systems should not be dismantled just 
in order to comply with the unratified 
SALT II treaty. 

Our distinguished colleague and 
floor leader of the bill, Senator Gotp- 
WATER, said the following in a press re- 
lease on the defense authorization bill 
for fiscal year 1986, on May 16, 1985: 

It has always been a curious phenomena 
to me, that faced with clear and convincing 
evidence of existing Soviet treaty violations, 
certain of my colleagues feel the desire to 
hold the United States to a stricter standard 
of compliance that they do the Soviet 
Union. 

I interpret this statement by Sena- 
tor GOLDWATER as support for the 
Symms-Hollings amendment, because 
our amendment attempts to end the 
“double standard” on U.S. and Soviet 
compliance with SALT II. 

Now, the case that Senator HoLLincs 
and I will make when this amendment 
does become the pending business— 
and it appears that it will not become 
the pending business at this point but 
may have to be deferred until after 
the recess—is that we believe the 
United States should no longer comply 
unilaterally with the unratified SALT 
II treaty which the President has cer- 
tified to Congress the Soviets are vio- 
lating in 11 ways, that there should be 
no double standard on compliance 
with the unratified SALT II treaty 
and that the United States should not 
be bound by an unratified SALT II 
treaty that the Soviets are clearly vio- 
lating. 

Now, the President stated very re- 
cently in Europe, this month, on May 
10, 1985: 
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There’s considerable evidence now that 
the [SALT II compliance has been rather 
one-sided. And if it has been, then there’s 
no need for us to continue [to comply with 
SALT IIJ. 

Senator HoLLINGS and I take the po- 
sition, Mr. President, that we agree 
with President Reagan on that. We 
think that the United States should 
no longer continue to comply unilater- 
ally with the unratified SALT treaty 
since the Soviets are flagrantly violat- 
ing it. 

President Reagan stated a second 
time during his term as President his 
opposition to the SALT II treaty. On 
March 27, 1984, President Reagan 
stated: “We had two treaties—the 
SALT treaties—the SALT Treaty I 
and SALT Treaty Il. And SALT 
Treaty II was not ratified by the 
Senate, I'm pleased to say * * *.” 

President Reagan stated that he was 
pleased that the SALT II Treaty had 
not received the advice and consent of 
the Senate for ratification. He went on 
to say: “No one has paid any attention 
to the fact that under those two trea- 
ties—the Soviet Union under SALT I, 
from that time on, added 7,950 nuclear 
warheads to its arsenal, and 3,850 of 
those were added since after everyone 
signed SALT II. 

“As the President has noted, exist- 
ing arms control agreements have 
failed to meaningfully constrain the 
Soviet threat. The Soviets have in- 
creased their strategic warhead levels 
80 percent since signing SALT II in 
1979, adding nearly 4,000 weapons. 

After all, President Reagan stated 
on October 30, 1980, that “SALT II is 
illegal because we are not equal in this 
treaty.” He also stated on September 
17, 1979, that he believed the Senate 
should declare this treaty fatally 
flawed and it should be shelved. The 
Senate Armed Services Committee de- 
termined that SALT II is unequal, un- 
balanced, destabilizing, and “not in 
the national security interests of the 
United States.” There are eight fatal 
flaws in the SALT II treaty. The Sovi- 
ets have pledged to comply with the 
SALT II treaty, but the President has 
confirmed to Congress 11 SALT viola- 
tions, 9 of which are conclusive. 

The U.S. strategic forces have been 
constrained to comply with the unrati- 
fied SALT treaty in at least six differ- 
ent ways. 

Mr. President, the Soviet Union has 
built up its strategic forces during the 
period of the 1979 SALT Treaty 
through the year 1985 to a level much 
higher than the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
predicted in 1978 that the Soviet 
Union would have by the end of 1985, 
even if no SALT Treaty had been 
signed because Soviet strategic deliv- 
ery vehicles have increased by about 
one-fourth and the Soviet nuclear war- 
heads will have more than tripled by 
the end of 1985. In contrast, the 
United States strategic forces by the 
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end of 1985 are now going to be lower 
than the Joint Chiefs of Staff had pre- 
dicted in 1978. What I am saying is 
that the Soviet Union has more strate- 
gic forces than we predicted in 1978 
and the United States of America has 
less strategic forces that we predicted 
we would have, as estimated in 1978, at 
the current time, at the end of this 
year. 

Now, the fact is, as I pointed out ear- 
lier, the Soviets have about 1,000 more 
intercontinental missiles and bombers 
than the United States carrying about 
4,000 more warheads. In summary, I 
hope that when this amendment does 
become pending business, and it is my 
intention—I see my distinguished 
friend and colleague from South Caro- 
lina now on the floor—it is our inten- 
tion that at some point we are going to 
bring this before the Senate. I have 
discussed this with the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina. We are 
not intending to offer it now if the 
Senate chooses to set this aside until 
after the recess, but I think there are 
some points that all of us should be 
thinking about in the deliberation of 
this most important matter because it 
does fit in with the entire picture of 
what we must have to defend this 
country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the amendment be printed in 
the Recorp at the end of this state- 
ment, which includes the Dear Col- 
league letter from myself and Senator 
HOLLINGs, and some additional back- 
ground charts and material, so that 
the Senators’ respective staffs can 
take a look at the material and see the 
the points that we are making and be 
altered that at some point in the near 
future we hope to have the Senate ad- 
dress this most important issue. 

Mr. President, as Paul Nitze accu- 
rately predicted on October 1, 1979: 

If the SALT II Treaty were to approach 
expriration in 1985 without replacement 
and without a survivable and durable U.S. 
ICBM component, the U.S. could face un- 
precedented dangers. We would then have 
to take seriously both the then-existing 
degree of Soviet nuclear strategic superiori- 
ty, and the Soviet superiority in break-out 
potential. 


Nitze added ominously: 


A more sober evaluation of the balance, at 
a time when it is too late to reverse trends, 
could result in forced accommodation to the 
Soviet Union leading to a situation of global 
retreat and Finlandization. 


We have just voted in defeating the 
Hart anti-MX amendment the MX 
ICBM in an unsurvivable mode. It 
would be the height of irresponsibility 
to turn right around and vote to scrap 
our highly survivable Poseidon subma- 
rines, in order to comply with an unra- 
tified SALT II Treaty which the Sovi- 
ets are confirmed to be violating in 11 
ways. 


May 23, 1985 


There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, May 17, 1985. 

Dear CoLLeacuE: We seek your support 
today for the “Save the Poseidons” Amend- 
ment, which would prohibit funds for dis- 
mantling Poseidon submarines to comply 
with the unratified SALT II Treaty unless 
the President certifies that the Soviets are 
in full compliance. The record is now clear 
that the Soviet Union is not in full compli- 
ance. 

We believe that the U.S. should no longer 
comply unilaterally with the unratified 
SALT II Treaty, which President Reagan 
has certified to Congress that the Soviets 
are violating in 11 ways. There should be no 
double standard on compliance with the un- 
ratified SALT II Treaty. The U.S. should 
not be bound by an unratified SALT II 
Treaty that the Soviets are clearly violating. 

President Reagan stated recently, in 
Europe on May 10, 1985: “There’s consider- 
able evidence now that that [SALT II com- 
pliance] has been rather one-sided. And if it 
has been, then there’s no need for us to con- 
tinue [to comply with SALT IIJ.” 

We strongly agree with President Reagan 
that the U.S. should no longer continue to 
comply unilaterally with the unratified 
SALT II Treaty, especially since the Soviets 
are flagrantly violating it. 

After all, President Reagan stated on Oc- 
tober 30, 1980 that: “SALT II is illegal . . . 
because we're not equal in this Treaty.” He 
also stated on September 17, 1979: “I believe 
the Senate should declare that this Treaty, 
fatally flawed as it is, be shelved.” (See 
Chart No. 1.) The Senate Armed Services 
Committee determined that the SALT II 
Treaty is unequal, unbalanced, destabilizing, 
and “not in the national security interest of 
the United States.” 

There are 8 “Fatal Flaws” in the SALT II 
Treaty. (See Chart No. 2.) 

The Soviets have pledged to comply with 
the SALT II Treaty, but President Reagan 
has confirmed to Congress 11 Soviet viola- 
tions of SALT II, nine of which are Conclu- 
sive. (See Chart No. 3.) 

U.S. strategic forces have been con- 
strained to comply with the unratified 
SALT II Treaty in at least six ways. (See 
Chart No. 4.) 

The Soviet Union has built up its strategic 
forces during the period of the 1979 SALT 
II Treaty through the year 1985 to a level 
much higher than the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
predicted in 1978 that the Soviet Union 
would have by the end of 1985, even if no 
SALT II Treaty had been signed, because 
Soviet Strategic Nuclear Delivery Vehicles 
have increased by about one fourth and 
Soviet strategic nuclear warheads have 
more than tripled by the ead of 1985. In 
contrast, the United States has strategic 
forces by the end of 1985 even lower than 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff predicted in 1978 
that the U.S. would have by the end of 1985, 
even within SALT II Treaty constraints. 
(See Tables in Attachment (No. 5.) 

In fact the Soviets now have about 1,000 
more intercontinental missiles and bombers 
than the U.S., carrying about 4,000 more 
warheads. (See Tables in Attachment (No. 
5.) 

In sum, we urge you to vote against U.S. 
unilateral compliance with an unequal, fa- 
tally flawed, and unratified SALT II Treaty, 
which President Reagan has certified the 
Soviet Union is violating in multiple ways. 
There should be no “double standard” on 
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SALT II compliance. We must not ignore 
Sir Winston Churchill’s proven warnings 
against British appeasement of Nazi arms 
control treaty violations in the 1930's. If the 
Soviets have violated SALT II, then the U.S. 
should not be bound by it. This is an estab- 
lished principle of international law, and 99 
Senators supported this principle in a roll 
eall vote on June 20, 1984. 

This amendment (See Attachment (No. 6) 
saves about $21 million, which otherwise 
would be unwisely spent to dismantle our 
most survivable and still very modern Posei- 
don submarines. 

Sincerely, 
STEVE SYMMS, 
U.S. Senator. 
ERNEST HOLLINGS, 
U.S. Senator. 
Additional Cosponsors: 
SENATOR MACK MATTINGLY. 
SENATOR JESSE HELMS. 
SENATOR MALCOLM 
WOLLop. 
U.S. Senators. 
Cuart No. 1 


As a candidate, Ronald Reagan made the 
following statements: 

1, “Salt II is illegal, because the law of the 
land, passed by the Congress, says we 
cannot accept a treaty in which we are not 
equal, and we're not equal in this treaty ...” 
(October 30, 1980, emphasis added.) 

2. “I believe the SALT II Treaty should be 
withdrawn, and I especially believe the U.S. 
should not abide by its terms prior to ratifi- 
cation. To abide by the terms of the pro- 
posed agreement would violate article 33 of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Act of 
1961.” (May, 1980, emphasis added.) 

3. “I cannot, however, agree to any treaty, 
including the SALT II Treaty, which, in 
effect, legitimizes the continuation of a one- 
sided arms buildup.” (August 18, 1980.) 

4. “I believe the Senate should declare 
that this treaty, fatally flawed as it is, be 
shelved .. .”' (September 17, 1980.) 


CHART No, 2 
8 FATAL FLAWS OF SALT II 

1. Codified Soviet monopoly of heavy 
ICBMs—S-18, S-19, SS-17, SS-24; 820 to 0; 

2. Allowed Soviets to add 3,850 more war- 
heads since 1979, mostly counterforce capa- 
ble; 

3. Provided no limits on Soviets stockpiled 
missiles capable of rapid reload/refire; 

4. Excluded over 250 intercontinental 
Backfire bombers from ceilings; 

5. Provided no definition of heavy ICBM, 
heavy bomber, or agreed missile capability 
baseline data; 

6. Failed to provide for verifiability of 
many provisions; 

7. Allowed unequal constraints in Protocal 
on U.S. INF forces while excluding SS-20s; 

8. Constrained U.S. ICBM survivability op- 
tions. 


CHART No. 3 


PRESIDENTIALLY CONFIRMED SOVIET 
VIOLATIONS OF SALT II TREATY 


1. Soviet build up above 2,504 level of 
SNDVs since June, 1979; 

2. Soviet failure to deactivate down to 
2,250 SALT II SNDV level; 

3. Soviet SS-25 mobile ICBM is a prohibit- 
ed second new type ICBM; 

4. Re-entry Vehicle of SS-25 is less than 
one half total Throw-Weight (Covert 
MIRVing); 
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5. Almost total encryption of all new 
Soviet missile testing telemetry; 

6. Soviet SS-NX-23 SLBM is a prohibited 
heavy SLBM; 

7. Production of more than 30 Backfire 
bombers per year; 

8. Arctic basing of Backfire bombers; 

9. Soviet deliberate interference with U.S. 
National Technical Means of verification, 
by a continuously exanding pattern of stra- 
tegic Camouflage, Concealment, and Decep- 
tion (GAC Report); 

10. Probable refueling probe on Backfire 
bombers; 

11. Probable deployment of banned mobile 
SS-16 ICBM. 


CHART No. 4 


The U.S. has constrained its forces to 
comply with SALT II as follows: 

1, Deactivated 292 Inter-Continental Bal- 
listic Missiles, Submarine Launched Ballis- 
tic Missiles, and B-52 bomber aircraft, all of 
which are counted in the SALT II Data Ex- 
change; 

2. Cancelled deployment (both authorized 
and appropriated by Congress) of up to 100 
stockpiled Minuteman III Inter-Continental 
Ballistic Missiles with Multiple-Independ- 
ently targetable Re-entry Vehicles, which in 
conjunction with Trident submarine deploy- 
ment would have conflicted with the SALT 
II Treaty ceiling of 1,200 ballistic missile 
launchers with Multiple-Independently tar- 
getable Re-entry Vehicles; 

3. Designed the first 5 B-1B bombers to 
carry 10 fewer Air-Launched Cruise Missiles 
than they were capable of carrying, in order 
to comply with the SALT II Treaty; 

4. Modified B-52 bomber aircraft equipped 
to carry Air-Launched Cruise Missiles, in ac- 
cordance with the SALT II Treaty, with 
“strakelets” to assist the Soviets in identify- 
ing and targeting B-52 Air-Launched Cruise 
Missile carriers; 

5. Is preparing to spend $21 million to dis- 
mantle the first of several Poseidon subma- 
rines in order to avoid exceeding with Tri- 
dent submarine construction the SALT II 
Treaty ceiling of 1,200 ballistic missile 
launchers with Multiple-Independently tar- 
getable Re-entry Vehicles; 

6. Significantly reduced the potential pay- 
load and throw-weight of the MX Inter- 
Continental Ballistic Missile, reduced its 
range and delayed its testing, all in order to 
comply with the SALT II Treaty. 


ATTACHMENT No. 5 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, February 24, 1985. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I believe that our at- 
tached letter is completely unclassified. It 
contains only data already in the public 
domain, and it analyzes this data to make 
judgments which are bounded by already 
unclassified and authoritative estimates. 

Our letter does make reference to data 
originating in the Defense Department, the 
Defense Intelligence Agency, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and the Central Intelligence 
Agency. Accordingly, as a courtesy to the 
Executive Branch, we request that our un- 
classified letter be reviewed by the above 
agencies. 

It is our intention to release our letter to 
the Senate and to the public on March 1, 
1985, and we will do so at that time unless 
there are any specific objections from the 
Executive Branch. 
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With warmest personal regards, 
Sincerely, 
Steve SymMs, 
U.S. Senator. 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, January 24, 1985. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: This is a sanitized, 
unclassified version of an important letter 
we sent to you on January 18, 1985, classi- 
fied Top Secret Sensitive. 

A crucial decision point approaches involv- 
ing whether or not the United States should 
continue to comply precisely with the unra- 
tified SALT II Treaty, which last year you 
certified to Congress that the Soviets were 
violating in multiple ways. We believe that 
there needs to be a historical evaluation of 
the negative effects on American national 
security of U.S. unilateral compliance with 
the unratified SALT II Treaty. We have 
carefully conducted such an evaluation, and 
we wish to make it public. In sum, we have 
found that there is now historical evidence 
that the Senate Armed Services Committee 
was correct in December 1979, when it con- 
cluded by overwhelming majority vote that 
the proposed, unequal, destabilizing SALT 
II Treaty “was not in the national security 
interest of the United States.” 


I. OVERALL SUMMARY 


In fact, Mr, President, our analysis con- 
firms that the Soviet Union has built up its 
strategic forces during the period of the 
1979 SALT II Treaty through the year of 
1985 to a level much higher than the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff predicted in 1978 that the 
Soviets would have by the end of 1985, even 
if no SALT II Treaty had been signed by 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union, Since 1979, 
Soviet Strategic Nuclear Delivery Vehicles 
increased by about one fourth, and Soviet 
nuclear warheads more than tripled by the 
end of 1985. In contrast, the U.S. will have 
strategic forces by the end of 1985 even 
lower than the Joint Chiefs of Staff predict- 
ed in 1978 that the U.S. would have by the 
end of 1985, even within SALT II con- 
straints. In fact, U.S. forces are lower today 
than they were in 1979. 


II. SOURCES AND ANALYTIC ASSUMPTIONS 


These significant conclusions about the 
adverse impact on American national securi- 
ty resulting from U.S. unilateral compliance 
with the unratified SALT II Treaty are two 
of five conclusions we have derived from our 
analysis of authoritative, official, classified 
documents. We have carefully sanitized and 
declassified our analysis and conclusions. 
Our data is bounded by unclassified and au- 
thoritative data. Our unclassified conclu- 
sions confirm your own statement on 
August 18, 1980: “I cannot, however, agree 
to any treaty, including the SALT II Treaty, 
which in effect legitimitizes the continu- 
ation of a one-sided arms build-up.” 

We have long had in our possession a clas- 
sified document written by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff on January 4, 1978 describing illus- 
trative U.S. and Soviet strategic forces 
through 1985, with and without a SALT II 
Treaty. This is an important historical docu- 
ment, because it was used in 1978 and 1979 
in the U.S. decision-making and negotiating 
on SALT II. Using the sanitized general con- 
clusions of this document, we can now in 
1985 evaluate retrospectively how accurate 
U.S. intelligence and planning assumptions 
were in 1978, and make an overall assess- 
ment of the actual national security effects 
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of SALT II from a historical perspective. A 
sanitized extract of general conclusions 
from this JCS document is Attachment A. 

We also have various classified Defense 
Intelligence Agency estimates of Soviet stra- 
tegic force structures, and classified Defense 
Department tabulations of U.S. strategic 
force programs. Our sanitized and declassi- 
fied chart based upon our classified DIA 
and DOD sources are Attachment B. 

We recognize that our estimate of Soviet 
forces at the end of 1985 is somewhat 
higher than agreed Executive Branch Na- 
tional Intelligence Estimates. This is largely 
because we have tried to take account of 
certain of the military effects of some of the 
Soviet SALT II violations. Regretably, we 
have still not received the Executive 
Branch’s assessment of the military implica- 
tions of Soviet SALT II violations which we 
requested last March 1, 1984. Accordingly, 
we have done our own assessment, which we 
believe to be reasonable, and while soundly 
based on classified sources, wholly sanitized 
and unclassified. 

Several assumptions underlying our esti- 
mate chart should be specified at the outset. 
First and most significantly, we are count- 
ing up to about 400 Backfire bombers and 
their weapons in the Soviet force totals for 
the end of 1985. We believe this is complete- 
ly reasonable. In 1979, General Rowny testi- 
fied that the Soviets would have about 400 
Backfire bombers by the end of 1985, and 
you yourself stated in the nationally tele- 
vised debate on October 30, 1980: 

“SALT II is illegal, because the law of the 
land, passed by Congress, says we cannot 
accept a treaty in which we are not equal, 
and we're not equal in this treaty for one 
reason alone; our B-52 bombers are consid- 
ered to be strategic weapons; their Backfire 
bombers are not.” 

This is a strong indication that the 
Reagan Administration should count the 
Soviet Backfire bomber in its SALT II force 
estimates, as well as in our START and 
“umbrella talks” proposals. The reason that 
you wanted to count Backfire as an inter- 
continental bomber in 1980 is that U.S. In- 
telligence agreed that it had intercontinen- 
tal range and refueling capabilities. The 
1981 first edition of Soviet Military Power 
states on page 63 that the range of the 
Backfire bomber is in excess of 8,900 kilome- 
ters, and on page 62 it states that the range 
of the Bison bomber is only 8,000 kilome- 
ters. The Bison counts as an intercontinen- 
tal bomber in SALT II, and the longer 
ranged Backfire should therefore also 
count. (Backfire also has longer range than 
some variants of the U.S. B-52 bomber, all 
of which count in SALT II.) Further, the 
Soviets tried to deceive the U.S. on whether 
the Backfire was an intercontinental 
bomber, despite its intercontinental range 
and refueling capabilities, another reason 
for counting it in SALT II. The strategic sig- 
nificance of counting Backfire in SALT II is 
that this force alone can deliver about 30 
per cent of the huge Soviet megatonnage 
advantage, making Backfire a formidable 
second strike force. 

Second, we are counting in Soviet forces 
at the end of 1985 at least 100 SS-16 mobile 
ICBM launchers, because on January 23, 
1984, you informed Congress that the 
mobile SS-16 ICBM is “probably deployed” 
operationally. Open sources indicate that 
the Soviets have probably deployed over 100 
SS-16s. 

Third, as required by Article VI 1 of the 
SALT II Treaty itself, we are counting at 
the end of 1985 those Soviet Strategic Nu- 
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clear Delivery Vehicles (SNDVs) “in the 
final stage of construction” and “undergo- 
ing overhall, repair, modernization or con- 
version.” There are press reports of impend- 
ing silo and mobile deployment of the 
Soviet SS-24 and SS-25 ICBMs. And there 
are authoritative unclassified reports that 
the SS-24 and SS-25 are.in pre-series pro- 
duction (Soviet Military Power, 1984, p. 98). 
We have estimated a modest force of about 
100 of these by late 1985. 

Finally, we have used the maximum re- 
ported warhead capacities demonstrated for 
MIRVed Soviet ICBMs and SLBMs, because 
we believe that this is the only rational way 
to measure the real Soviet threat. 

It should be noted, however, that we are 
not counting large numbers of refire and 
stockpiled ICBMs and SLBMs, additional 
strategic submarines under construction, 
and many additional long range bombers 
not functionally distinguishable from 
SALT-accountable Soviet bombers. We are 
also ignoring Soviet strategic SLCMs, where 
they hold a huge advantage, and GLCMs, 
Hence, our estimates do in fact significantly 
underestimate the full Soviet threat. 

Comparing the sanitized JCS chart with 
the sanitized DIA/DOD chart (attached), 
we have reached the following summary 
conclusions expressed in tabular and in per- 
centage statement format: 


III. SUMMARY OF THE EFFECTS OF SALT II ON 
UNITED STATES AND SOVIET STRATEGIC FORCES 
AS PREDICTED BY THE JCS IN 1978 


Note on declassification: These estimates 
are rounded off. Using reasonable assump- 
tions and available unclassified data, Paul 
Nitze’s unclassified 1979 estimates published 
in 1984 (See Attachment C) provide both 
lower and upper bounds on Soviet force 
levels. U.S. force levels for 1985 have been 
officially published without classification. 


SNDVs + Warheads 


About 3,200 È 
(SNOV's 2,246)... (Warheads 
11,728): 


«n 12,928. 
we 17,188. 


1 SNDV = Strategic Nuclear Delivery Vehicle. 


SUMMARY STATEMENTS 


(Note.—These calculations are approxi- 
mate.) 

1. In 1978, the JCS estimated that Soviet 
SNDVs would decrease by over about 10% 
with SALT II, and increase by about 15% 
without SALT II by the end of 1985. In ac- 
tuality, Soviet SNDVs probably increased by 
about 25% by the end of 1985. 

2. In 1978, the JCS estimated that Soviet 
warheads would increase by roughly over 
90% with SALT II, and increase by over 
150% without SALT II by the end of 1985. 
In actuality, Soviet warheads probably in- 
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creased by over 200% by the end of 1985. 
This is our most important conclusion. 

3. IN 1978, the JCS estimated that U.S. 
SNDVs would increase by 2% with SALT II, 
and increase by about 18% without SALT II 
by the end of 1985. In actuality, U.S. SNDVs 
decreased by about 9% by the end of 1985. 

4. In 1978, the JCS estimated that U.S. 
warheads would increase by 51% with SALT 
II, and increase by about 95% without SALT 
II by the end of 1985. In actuality, U.S. war- 
heads remained almost constant, rising by 
only about 2%. 

In sum, during the 1979-1985 period of 
SALT II, Soviet SNDVs increased by about 
one-fourth, but the warheads carried tripled 
through Soviet exploitation of their huge 
throw-weight advantage by MIRVing and 
ALCM loading. Our summary conclusions 
are fully consistent with Defense Secretary 
Weinberger’s statement in the Washington 
Times on December 20, 1984: 

“Improvements and additions to the 
Soviet missile force continue at a frighten- 
ing pace, even though we have added SALT 
II restraints on top of SALT I agreements. 
The Soviet Union has built more of the big 
nuclear warheads capable of destroying U.S. 
missiles in their concrete silos than we had 
initially predicted they would build, even 
without any SALT agreement. We now con- 
front precisely the situation that the SALT 
process was intended to prevent.” 

IV. DETAILED CONCLUSIONS 


We would now present five more detailed 
conclusions derived from a careful compari- 
son of the sanitized 1978 JCS chart and our 
sanitized DIA/DoD chart for late 1985. 
First, we estimate that by the end of 1985, 
when the unratified SALT II Treaty is due 
to expire, the Soviets will have about 3,200 
Strategic Nuclear Delivery Vehicles, carry- 
ing about 13,200 warheads. But the 1978 
JCS chart reveals that the JCS estimated 
that the highest force levels that the Sovi- 
ets could achieve by the end of 1985, in the 
absence of the SALT II Treaty, was about 
3,000 SNDVs carrying about 11,000 war- 
heads. 

The JCS in 1978 were evidently relying 
upon CIA estimates of Soviet forces for 1985 
unconstrained by SALT II. These CIA esti- 
mates, however, will turn out to significant- 
ly underestimate the force levels the Soviets 
will probably have achieved by late 1985. As 
we know, the CIA significantly underesti- 
mated Soviet strategic forces throughout 
the 1960s and early 1970s. 

Comparing the sanitized JCS chart to our 
sanitized 1985 estimate chart, we find that 
the Soviets will probably be about 200 
SNDVs and about 2,000 warheads above the 
highest levels that the JCS in 1978 estimat- 
ed for the Soviets at the end of 1985 with- 
out a SALT II Treaty. We believe a new 
Team B critique of CIA estimates is needed, 
because the 1976 competitive estimates evi- 
dently did not improve the accuracy of CIA 
estimates, 

This is the clearest evidence yet that the 
Soviets did not allow their strategic pro- 
grams to be affected in any way by SALT II, 
and that since 1979 they have been “Break- 
ing Out” of SALT II. We recall that there is 
strong classified evidence that the SALT I 
interim Agreement of 1972 similarly did not 
affect the Soviet ICBM and SLBM deploy- 
ment plans throughout the 1970s. But some 
of this evidence was long suppressed within 
the Intelligence Community, and the analy- 
sis is not widely known. We call your atten- 
tion to the June, 1978 CIA study entitled 
The Soviet Strategic Planning Process And 
SALT (title unclassified, study classified 
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Top Secret Codeword Sensitive). This docu- 
ment has been made available to us, and 
should be studied by the entire Senate. We 
urge you to become familiar with it as well. 

This study also indicates that the late 
Soviet President Brezhnev himself negotiat- 
ed deceptively in order to protect Soviet 
programs from constraint, while at the 
same time misleading the U.S. into believing 
that SALT I would constrain Soviet pro- 
grams. We have been informed that there is 
testimony to the Senate to the effect that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Congress 
were not aware in 1972 of this evidence of 
Soviet intentions to deploy prohibited sys- 
tems fully in the face of SALT I constraints. 
The Senate Intelligence Committee con- 
firmed in late 1979 that key evidence on 
Soviet compliance intentions had in fact 
been suppressed. Consequently, we believe it 
reasonable to conclude that the SALT I 
Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty and the SALT I 
Interim Offensive Agreement were ratified 
and approved in August and September 1972 
under the false pretense that SALT I would 
actually constrain Soviet programs. 

Second, on the basis of our sanitized JCS 
and DIA/DoD charts, we have compared 
the U.S. aggregate of 2,000/9,300 at the end 
of 1985 to the maximum force level predict- 
ed by the JCS in 1978 for the U.S, in 1985 in 
the absence of SALT II. This U.S. 1985 non- 
SALT II aggregate is 2,500/18,000. 

By complying unilaterally with and unra- 
tified SALT II Treaty which you have certi- 
fied the Soviets have violated in four ways, 
the U.S. therefore forfeited potential de- 
ployment over the six years of SALT II of 
about 500 SNDVs carrying about 8,700 war- 
heads. This is a measure of the security 
costs of our unilateral compliance and de 
facto unilateral disarmament and appease- 
ment. These 500 SNDVs carrying 8,700 war- 
heads could have bolstered deterrence and 
mitigated the Soviet buildup. 

Third, it is interesting to compare these 
U.S. forfeitures through SALT II compli- 
ance with the force levels the Soviets will 
probably achieve by the end of 1985 by 
SALT II Breakout. Considering the highest 
SNDV/warhead aggregate that the JCS pro- 
jected in 1978 for the Soviets by the end of 
1985 within SALT II constraints, the Soviets 
have added about 950 SNDVs and about 
4,700 warheads above those levels. Thus the 
Soviets are much higher than estimated 
even if they were adhering to SALT II. 
Moreover, the Soviet increment above SALT 
II ceilings is comparable to the increment 
the U.S. forfeited by agreeing to comply 
unilaterally with the unratified SALT II 
Treaty. 

Fourth, considering SNDV/warhead levels 
estimated for the Soviets by the JCS as of 
1978, the Soviets will have added about 700 
SNDVs carrying about 8,700 warheads 
during the 1978-79—1985 period of SALT II. 
This is a very significant increase in the 
threat to America. To repeat, the Soviets in- 
creased their SNDVs by a fourth, and tri- 
pled their warheads. As you stated in your 
January 9, 1985 press conference, “SALT II 
is nothing but a limitation on how fast you 
increse weapons.” 

Fifth, the Carter era JCS under General 
Davy Jones planned to retain all U.S. Titan 
II ICBMs and B-52D bombers in the U.S. 
SNDV aggregate through 1985 under SALT 
II. But in addition to the above noted U.S. 
forfeiture under SALT II of 500 SNDVs car- 
rying 8,700 warheads, the JCS under the 
Reagan Administration will have unilateral- 
ly scrapped almost all of the Titan II and B- 
52D systems by the end of 1985, and in addi- 
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tion, all 160 Polaris SLBMs, for a total of 
292/500 SNDVs/warheads the U.S. has uni- 
laterally deactivated during U.S. unilateral 
SALT II compliance. Moreover, the Carter 
JCS planned 250 MX ICBMs which were to 
be survivable, and you plan only 100 vulner- 
able MX. In total, 672 SNDVs existing or 
planned carrying 6,800 warheads have been 
unilaterally scrapped under the Reagan Ad- 
ministration. 


V. RESTATEMENT 


In sum, the Soviet strategic build-up from 
1978 thrugh 1985 occurred ostensibly within 
SALT II, but was in fact much greater than 
that projected for the Soviets without 
SALT II, Our conclusion confirms Secretary 
of Defense Weinberger’s statement in the 
FY 1985 Defense Posture Statement: “The 
SALT II Agreement would have codified 
that unilateral Soviet buildup and allowed 
additional growth in Soviet forces, therby 
permitting even further deterioration of the 
military balance,” 

The Soviets seem to believe that SALT is 
a zero sum game, with them as the winners 
and the U.S, as the losers. A Soviet foreign 
policy expert, speaking for the Kremlin 
leadership, wrote in 1979: 

“Signing the (SALT I) Interim Agreement 
(was a) victory of the Soviet Union in the 
arms race ... (the) 1972 Moscow Agree- 
ment, like the Vladivostok Agreement, 
noted the defeat of the American strategic 
arms race policy.” (Stanislav Tumkovsky 
Problems of History, Moscow, 1979) 

Because the 1974 Vladivostok Agreement 
was the basis for the SALT II Treaty and 
was incorporated into SALT II, the Soviets 
evidently believe that both SALT I and 
SALT II were victories for the Soviet Union 
and defeats for the United States. 

Finally, although we recognize and fully 
support the need to protect intelligence 
sources and methods and defense informa- 
tion about our own forces, we also believe 
that it is imperative for the American 
people to have a general understanding of 
the massive increase in Soviet nuclear arms 
that has occurred during the period of al- 
leged Soviet adherence to SALT II, and that 
they know also the enormous advantages 
which the U.S. has denied itself through a 
policy of vascillation based on strict unilat- 
eral compliance with an unratified treaty 
our opponents are known to be violating at 
will. Continued silence on these matters is 
intolerable. That is why we have sanitized 
and declassified our analysis and conclu- 
sions. The adverse strategic balance entails 
both political and military risks, As relative 
Soviet power continues to increase, the Sovi- 
ets fully expect the U.S. and its allies to 
move increasingly toward accommodation 
and appeasement. 

VI. REQUESTS 

In conclusion, we have several questions 
and requests. First, we ask whether you and 
your national security departments and 
agencies are as concerned about our analysis 
and conclusions as we are? We request their 
comments. Second, we request that you con- 
sider our analysis, conclusions and attached 
charts and amendments in your forthcom- 
ing decision about whether to continue U.S. 
unilateral compliance with the unratified 
SALT II Treaty. Third, we request that 
your Administration prepare witnesses to 
send to hearings on the Constitutional as- 
pects of the treaty-making powers as ap- 
plied to arms control. We are considering 
holding such hearings. Finally, we also 
intend to seek another Senate vote on the 
merits of continued U.S. unilateral compli- 
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ance with the unratified SALT II Treaty 
(See Attachments). 

We want to support your defense budget 
request and your strategic modernization 
program, including MX, but but only in the 
context of U.S. disavowal of unilateral com- 
pliance with the unratified SALT II Treaty 
which you have already confirmed the Sovi- 
ets are violating in multiple ways. We are 
extemely concerned that the Soviets have 
built up their strategic forces during the 
period of SALT II through late 1985 to a 
much higher level than we though they 
would even withou SALT II. 

With warmest personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
STEVE Syms, 
U.S. Senator. 
JOHN EAST, 
U.S. Senator. 

A. Maximum U.S.-Soviet Strategic Forces, 
1985, Within And Outside SALT II Treaty 
Ceilings, as predicted by JCS in January 
1978: 


Soviet Forces 
outside SALT 


‘orces 
outside SALT NW" 1985 


Soviet Forces 
US. Forces h US. F 
within SALT Ii, ` 
within SALT Il 1985 
SNDV's...... about 2,000 2,250 about 2,500 about 3,000 
Warheads.. about 14,000 about 8.500 about 18,000 about 11,000 


Note: All numbers are rounded off for sanitization of classified data. All 
Soviet: forces. are within the bounds of Paul Nitze's published estimates, with 
Backfire, non-deactivated forces, and proper force assumed. 


B. U.S.—Soviet Strategic Forces, Estimat- 
ed for Late 1985: 


U.S. Forces Soviet Forces! 


about 2,000 


A about 2 3,200 
about 9,300 


about * 13,200 


4 These totals understate the true Soviet threat, because reload, refire and 
stockpiled ICBM's are not counted, additional SLBM’s are under construction 
but not confirmed, and bombers without FRODS are ignored. 
bombers with 3 ALCM's each, 


2 Counts up to ana intercontinental Dam 
ght final E 
24 and SS-25 ICBM's, maximum 


100 mobile SS-16 ICSI 
modernization, 100 silo and 
am ICBM and SLBM MIRV 

Note: Al numbers are rounded off È sanitization of classified data. 
Estimated Soviet 1985 warheads are below Paul Nitze’s 1985 warhead 
estimates, if Backfire and non-deactivated forces are added and properly loaded. 


C. U.S.-Soviet Strategic Forces, 1979 and 
1985, within SALT II Treaty Ceilings, Com- 
mittee on the Present Danger, 8 November 
1979, as prepared by Paul Nitze. 


June 18, 1979 End of 1985 


US. Soviet US. Soviet 
Strategic Strategic strategic strategic 
Forces forces forces forces 


2,130 
12,504 


. 1 2,246 
Total warheads .. 111,728 
Excludes Backfire and its weapons. Counts MRVs incorrectly as independ- 
ent wa 
Source: agg liga Rhea arrere Pt oer 
bag, iy Bas Tyroler, Pergamon-Brassey's, Washington, 1984, pp. 


Total Soviet SNDV's/ 
warheads 


vorir. ii Bear sacra 
fire bombers with 2 aom: 
2,646/12,928 


Include i] ‘missiles and bombers not deactivated... 2,800/13,542 
Include 300° new ICBM launchers, proper and 
maximum MIRV loadings, new bomber... 3,292/17,188 


FURTHER UNCLASSIFIED DATA SUPPORTING OUR 
CONCLUSIONS 
1. Robert McFarlane stated in a recent 
public speech at the Commonwealth Club in 
San Francisco that since 1975 the Soviets 
had constructed “more than 10,800 addition- 
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al nuclear weapons,” This would give the 
Soviets 13,540 warheads in 1985, which is 
above our estimate. 


2. As Paul Nitze accurately predicted pub- 
licly on March 14, 1979: “During the span of 
the (SALT II) agreement, numbers of nucle- 
ar warheads can be expected to rise by 300 
percent on the Soviet side, in comparison to 
about 50 percent for the U.S.” 

This is above our estimates. 


3. As Paul Nitze accurately predicted pub- 
licly on October 1, 1979: “If the SALT II 
Treaty were to approach expiration in 1985 
without replacement and without a surviv- 
able and durable U.S. ICBM component, the 
U.S. could face unprecedented dangers. We 
would then have to take seriously both the 
then-existing degree of Soviet nuclear stra- 
tegic superiority, and Soviet superiority in 
break-out potential.” 

4. Further, Paul Nitze again accurately 
predicted Soviet forces publicly on May 16, 
1979: “From the beginning of 1978 to the 
end of 1985, the number of Soviet warheads 
will have doubled; ours will have increased 
by half... the capability of their weapons 
to knock out hardened targets, such as mis- 
sile silos, will have increased tenfold... by 
the end of 1985, under the limits of SALT 
II, (U.S. prompt counter force hard target 
capability) will be an eighth of that of the 
Soviet Union. . .. This will be compounded 
by the fact that they will have twice as 
many hard targets as we, and their targets 
will be, on average, twice as hard as ours.” 

This is the same as our estimate. 

Nitze added ominously: “A more sober 
evaluation of the balance, at a time when it 
is too late to reverse trends, could result in 
forced accommodation to the Soviet Union 
leading to a situation of global retreat and 
Finlandization.” 

5. As Nitze again accurately predicted pub- 
licly on May 16, 1979: “Under SALT IL... 
the capability of Soviet missiles to destroy 
hardened military targets is expected to rise 
by 1,000 percent.” 


~ AMENDMENT —— 


Add at the end of the bill the following 
new section: 

“Sec. —. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law or of this Act, no national securi- 
ty program of the United States shall be 
terminated, impeded, or delayed in order to 
comply with any provision of the unratified 
SALT II Treaty, unless and until the Presi- 
dent shall have certified to Congress that 
the Soviet Union is in full compliance with 
SALT II,.”. 


ATTACHMENT No, 6 
AMENDMENT —— 


Add at the end of the bill the following 
new section: 

“Sec. —. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law or of this Act, no funds author- 
ized or appropriated by this or any other 
Act may be obligated or expended to deacti- 
vate or remove from operational service any 
Minuteman ICBM or any Poseidon missile 
or missile submarine for any purpose includ- 
ing specifically that of complying with any 
provision of the unratified SALT II Treaty, 
unless the President shall have certified to 
Congress prior to any such deactivation or 
removal from service that the Soviet Union 
is in full compliance with SALT II.”. 
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ALERTING AMERICA 


(Edited by Charles Tyroler II, Introduction 
by Max M. Kampelman) 


APPENDIX 
The following charts and graphs were pre- 
pared by Paul H. Nitze and distributed as 
appendices to the above statement, 
APPENDIX TO CHAPTER 12 


(Prepared by Paul H. Nitze, 1 November 
1977-8 November 1979) 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my staff aide, 
John Nelson, be granted the privilege 
of the floor during the consideration 
of the defense authorization bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
rise to make some brief comments in 
support of the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho. Our amendment states 
that no funds should be appropriated 
to deactivate, or remove from any 
service, any Minuteman missiles or Po- 
seidon missiles or submarines, for the 
purpose of complying with the unrati- 
fied SALT II Treaty, unless and until 
the President certifies that the Soviets 
are in compliance. 

Fundamental to the entire issue is, 
how do you treat a treaty violation? 
Of necessity, being politicians, we 
sometimes yield to the soft touch and 
the soft approach in difficult situa- 
tions. We do not come to public office 
by telling people “you have to vote for 
us.” On the contrary, we lean over 
backward to build consensus and avoid 
any kind of criticism or harshness. We 
move forward trying to build a coali- 
tion, rather than taking a firm, but 
correct, stand. But in the field of 
international diplomacy, and particu- 
larly in our foreign policy dealings 
with the Soviets, we are not allowed 
that luxury. We have learned from 
bitter, hard experience that we can- 
not deviate in our purpose or in our 
principles. 

I happened to have participated 16 
years ago, in 1969, when we debated 
the deployment of an ABM system. 
We were told by our colleagues in op- 
position that to move forward with de- 
ployment would be provocative and de- 
stabilizing. That educated and intro- 
duced me to Washington rhetoric. I 
did not know what all that was—‘‘pro- 
vocative and destabilizing”. We were 
just advocating common sense in de- 
fending the United States of America. 
But then, for the first time, I learned 
as a junior Senator, about Washington 
for rhetoric and what was provocative 
and destabilizing to the Soviets. 

We studied the ABM very closely, 
and we had a two-vote margin. It is 
fortunate that we did, because we were 
told by those of the “provocative and 
destabilizing” school that if we went 
forward with this deployment, there 
was no chance in the world for arms 
control and that we would start an 
arms race. 
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As an inside, it is ironic to me, and of 
great concern, that in the field of 
trade, we always hear the opposite. We 
always are going to start a trade war, 
but it is always the fourth quarter of 
the game before the alert is raised. I 
hope we will debate that in this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

But back to the point. Under SALT 
I, SALT II, the ABM Treaty, the Lim- 
ited Test Ban Treaty, and all the 
other treaties, the Soviet Union has 
continued its military buildup for a 
number of years and will continue, 
with or without these arms control 
agreements. 

That is not to say that I oppose arms 
control. But I happen to be of the 
school, having learned from the ABM 
debate and 19 years of experience in 
this body, that the best way to achieve 
arms control is to demonstrate a firm- 
ness and resolve that our Soviet 
friends are going to respect. They deal 
cold and hard, across the table, to 
their advantage. And we should be 
doing the same. 

But we seek to avoid admitting that 
we do have a treaty violator in the So- 
viets on our hands. And these are not 
casual violations. But instead of facing 
that squarely, we have these resolu- 
tions with soft language about taking 
vigorous action to bring about compli- 
ance. Well, the vigorous action to 


bring about compliance is the Hollings 
resolution that we have right here. 
Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, this kind of resolu- 
tion will bring about compliance, be- 


cause that is what the Soviets would 
understand. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Exactly. That is 
why I have joined the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho. 

A predecessor of mine, Gov. James 
F. Byrnes, who was a former Secretary 
of State as well as the distinguished 
leader, under President Roosevelt, of 
the Democratic Party in this body, 
made the statement years ago that the 
Soviets only understand the language 
of force. That does not mean to jump 
pell-mell to the conclusion that we are 
going to start a war. But that does 
mean that they only understand 
strength and resolve and firmness. 

It is dismaying to me, at this hour 
when we are discussing the MX mis- 
sile, that in that area we have taken 
our weaponry and have put it into tar- 
geted, vulnerable silos. But on the 
other hand, we are simultaneously 
considering taking invulnerable mis- 
siles in a Poseidon submarine and pre- 
paring to actually destroy them, in 
context with a so-called treaty that 
has never been ratified. And we will 
get into why that treaty was not rati- 
fied later in this debate. But let me 
briefly state that it was not ratified 
because it was not in the security in- 
terests of the United States. 

Mr. President, simply stated, we 
have a treaty violator on our hands. It 
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is not a close call. It is a categorical 
call, made by a bipartisan group, in a 
study of more than a year and a half. 
They have listed numerous violations 
in the General Advisory Committee’s 
report, which was filed earlier this 
year, and they are studying dozens of 
others. 

But as long as we go the route of re- 
sponding simply with a tap on the 
wrist we are going to destroy any 
chance, in my opinion, for a valid arms 
control agreement. 

For example, when we went forward 
with the ABM, within a matter of days 
the Soviets were saying, “All right, 
now let’s negotiate.” 

Similarly, when President Reagan 
took the firm stand, which I commend 
him for, with respect to the cruise mis- 
siles and the Pershing II’s—which, in- 
cidentally, in 1978 our counterparts in 
NATO asked for—we again got the So- 
viet’s attention. But I might also add 
that I was at the Lisbon, Portugal, 
conference, where we were fashioning 
a SALT II agreement on limiting bal- 
listic missiles. And then our European 
allies also said “Well, you don’t believe 
in limited nuclear war. You believe in 
limiting it to Europe, because you 
have a treaty to defend youself.” 

Mr. President, I understand that the 
distinguished chairman and manager 
of the bill has a couple of amendments 
on which the Senate can vote. And I 
know that my amendment is not in 
order at this time, since it has not 
been called up. So I will be happy to 
yield very shortly. 

Yet when President Reagan took his 
firm stand and stuck with our allies 
and stuck with the deployment of a 
defense for our allies in Europe, it was 
then and there that the Soviets came 
back to the table. 

Now the Soviet Union is seeking 
more than just to separate us from our 
allies. They also seek to disrupt star 
wars. It so happens that Senator 
WALLoP occupied the presiding offi- 
cer’s chair when we had a bill to the 
effect of forcing President Carter into 
the space program. The Soviet effort 
in space has been 10 times that of the 
United States. They have tried, and 
tested successfully, killer satellites, 
and we have not. 

In order to play catch-up ball, we 
put $1 billion into that research. Our 
misfortune is that the effort has been 
overdescribed as star wars. And now 
the Soviets are using that to try to say 
that we are starting an arms race in 
space. Anybody in his right senses 
knows that we are not starting; we are 
catching up. We are competing. And as 
long as we can keep our defenses 
strong, as long as we can keep a supe- 
riority in technology, we can sustain 
the security not only of this country 
but also of the free world. 

As long as we maintain that research 
effort, the Soviets will again realize 
that we do have the proper resolve in 
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this country and will again come to 
the bargaining table. Because we are 
not going to be outspent and we are 
not going to be outarmed. And that is 
what Senator Symms from Idaho, 
myself, and other Senators are con- 
cerned about—this weakened course 
that says “For heaven’s sake, do not 
be provocative or destabilizing.” 

It has never paid off. It will not pay 
off now. I am very, very much con- 
vinced that the proper route to arms 
control is to demonstrate our resolve 
here in the Symms-Hollings resolu- 
tion. 

But let me also say that I hate to be 
advising the President of the United 
States. We have too many sense-of- 
the-Senate resolutions on foreign 
policy. For example, we are trying to 
run a war down there in Nicaragua 
from the floor of the Senate. Similar- 
ly, we are trying to run the arms con- 
trol agreement. With Senators piling 
into airplanes to fly into Geneva. 

But now we are trying to decimate 
the defenses of the United States with 
a resolution to dismantle our invulner- 
able weaponry in order to keep an 
agreement that has never been rati- 
field by the United States of America. 

A treaty, unless ratified, is not a 
formal agreement of this country. 
And, incidentally, I will have to cor- 
rect one paragraph in our letter. The 
Soviets have told the United States of 
America that they are not going to 
adhere to SALT II because it has not 
been ratified. 

I am delighted to yield the floor to 
the distinguished Senator from Arizo- 
na and thank the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank my 
friend from South Carolina. I agree 
with this thing he has been talking 
about. I hope we will feel free to talk 
further as we get along with our busi- 
ness. 

Mr. President, we have several 
amendments that we wish to talk 
about at this time. So I ask unanimous 
consent that the pending business, the 
amendment of the Senator from Geor- 
gia, be temporarily laid aside so the 
Senator from Iowa might suggest an 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO, 215 

(Purpose: To provide for continuation of the 
authority to pay cash awards to Federal 
employees for certain cost savings disclo- 
sures, and to clarify the authority to pro- 
vide cash awards to members of the armed 
forces for such disclosures; to provide in- 
creased legal protections for Federal em- 
ployees making confidential disclosures 
under the Office of the Special Counsel) 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment that I 
care to offer at this time and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
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The Senator from Iowa [Mr. GRASSLEY] 
proposes an amendment numbered 215. 


Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


At the appropriate place, insert the fol- 
lowing: The Congress finds and affirms 
that— 

(1) the Code of Ethics for Government 
Service charges that any person in govern- 
ment service should expose corruption 
wherever discovered; 

(2) reprisals against employees who report 
incidents of fraud, waste and mismanage- 
ment is prohibited by law; 

(3) the Constitution protects the rights of 
all citizens; and 

(4) every person has a right to seek reme- 
dies to protect their individual rights. 

Sec. 2. Section 552(aX4XF) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: “The Spe- 
cial Counsel may obtain judicial review of a 
final order or decision rendered by the 
Board in actions brought pursuant to sec- 
tions 1206 and 1207 of this title. Employees 
affected by an agency action subject to the 
Special Counsel complaint and who are ag- 
grieved by the final decision may file a peti- 
tion to intervene as a matter of right and 
will be considered a party to the proceeding. 
In corrective actions, the agency responsible 
for the matter giving rise to the Special 
Counsel complaint before the Board shall 
be the named respondent. In disciplinary ac- 
tions, the respondent employees named in 
the Special Counsel complaint before the 
Board shall be named respondent in the ju- 
dicial proceeding. Petitions brought pursu- 
ant to this subpart shall be filed with the 
district court and the right of a trial de novo 
and appellant review shall be preserved. 
The Special Counsel may file a petition for 
enforcement of subpoena and protective 
orders with the district court pursuant to in- 
vestigative and prosecutorial authority 
granted to the Special Counsel. 

Sec. 3. (a)(1) Section 4514 of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“4514. Expiration of authority; reporting re- 
quirement. 

“(a) No award may be made under this 
subchapter after September 30, 1988. 

“(b)(1) The Comptroller General shall 
submit to each House of Congress, before 
March 16, 1988, a report on the effective- 
ness of the awards program under this sub- 
chapter. 

“(2) The report shall include the views of 
the Comptroller General as to whether the 
authority to make awards under this sub- 
chapter should be continued after Septem- 
ber 30, 1988, and, if so, whether any modifi- 
cation in such authority would be appropri- 
ate.”. 
(2) The table of sections for chapter 45 of 
title 5, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out the item relating to section 4514 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“4514. Expiration of authority; reporting re- 

quirement. 

(b) Section 4512 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out subsection 
(c) thereof, 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 1124 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting ‘‘dis- 
closure,” in subsections (a), (b), (c), and (f) 
before “suggestion”. 
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(b1) The heading of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“§1124. Cash awards for disclosures, sugges- 
tions, inventions or scientific 
achievements:. 

(2) The item relating to such section in 
the table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 57 of such title is amended to read 
as follows: 

“$1124. Cash awards for disclosures, sugges- 
tions, inventions or scientific 
achievements.”’. 

(c) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) applies only with respect to disclosures 
made after September 30, 1984. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, we 
have spent considerable time this week 
discussing waste, abuse, fraud, and 
mismanagement in the Defense De- 
partment and how to go about correct- 
ing these problems. But now, Mr. 
President, I would like us to recognize 
the fact that if not for some honest 
and courageous workers who were will- 
ing to speak up about such abuses, we 
would be totally in the dark about how 
our billions of defense dollars are actu- 
ally being spent. 

I am not implying we are totally en- 
lightened now. But I do know that the 
window has opened a crack due to the 
efforts of so-called whistleblowers who 
take their code of ethics seriously. 

Unfortunately, whistle-blowing has 
been determined hazardous to one’s 
health. That’s not the Surgeon Gener- 
al’s warning, but it is the warning of 
the special counsel whose job is to pro- 
tect whistleblowers from retaliation. 
He has recommended to whistleblow- 
ers “don’t stick your head up unless 
you want it blown off.” 

Apparently, the special counsel’s 
words are heeded throughout the 
system where nearly 70 percent of 
workers who said they had firsthand 
knowledge of fraud or waste did not 
report it. The would-be whistleblowers 
cited two basic reasons in this survey 
conducted by the administration last 
year. One, the belief that nothing 
would be done to correct the fraud or 
waste, and the second reason was just 
plain fear. 

While I am citing statistical findings 
here, I don’t need numbers and statis- 
tics to conclude in my own mind that 
we have a grave problem. I have been 
in direct contact with whistleblowers 
over the past 3 years and witnessed 
the types of rewards heaped on them 
by the system. Harassment, demo- 
tions, and undesired relocations are 
the only prizes they have collected for 
what one whistleblower has termed 
“committing truth.” 


My amendment does two things: It 
reauthorizes a whistleblower reward 
program that expired last year. While 
relatively few rewards have been made 
under this program, the Inspector 
General has testified that he plans to 
use the reward program to the fullest 
extent. I think it is also incumbent on 
those of us who come in contact with 
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individuals who bring out this infor- 
mation to recommend—and perhaps 
prod—the Inspector General to consid- 
er rewarding their efforts. 

Second, my amendment offers legal 
protections for whistleblowers by al- 
lowing them an appeal right to the 
Federal courts when they are not suc- 
cessful in seeking protections through 
the administrative process, The special 
counsel is also provided more power to 
protect whistleblowers by being able 
to apply to Federal court for protec- 
tive orders, enforcement of subpoenas, 
and injunctions against interference 
and harassment. 

Mr. President, both of these meas- 
ures passed the Senate last Congress 
and the House has already voted to re- 
authorize whistleblower awards. I ask 
that my colleagues join me in helping 
to provide both incentives and protec- 
tions for a moral and efficient Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, this amendment reau- 
thorizes a whistleblower reward pro- 
gram that expired last year. That bill 
has passed the House of Representa- 
tives. 

While relatively few rewards have 
been made under this program, the In- 
spector General has testified that he 
wishes to have it renewed and that he 
plans to use the reward program to 
the fullest extent possible. 

Then, second, my amendment offers 
legal protection to whistleblowers by 
allowing them an appeal right to the 
Federal Government when they are 
not successful in seeking protection 
through the administrative process. It 
is my understanding that both sides of 
the aisle, the managers of the bill, 
have accepted this amendment, and 
which I want to thank them very 
much for, and particularly thank 
them for bringing this amendment up 
at this time. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
do believe the minority side has 
cleared this amendment. 

They have. The majority side has 
also. 

Mr. President, I think it is a very 
worthwhile amendment. In fact, I did 
not know that the legislation covering 
this had expired. Otherwise, I feel safe 
in assuring my friend from Iowa that 
the Armed Services Committee would 
have taken care of it. 

But I do appreciate his offering this 
amendment and having no objection, 
Mr. President, we accept the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If 
there be no further debate, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment (No. 
agreed to. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 


215) was 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT NO. 190 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
before the next amendment, I am in- 
formed by the Senators from Dela- 
ware and Arizona that several small 
technical changes are required in the 
modification to amendment 190 which 
the Senate passed yesterday to create 
a commission on defense procurement. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
page which I now send to the desk be 
inserted in lieu of page 2 of the modifi- 
cation to amendment No. 190. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The modification is as follows: 

On page 2, strike out lines 1 through 6, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(2) The Commission shall be composed of 
21 members as follows: 

(A) Seven private citizens appointed by 
the President from among persons who are 
well qualified to serve as members of the 
Commission by reason of their education, 
training, and experience and who are not 
employed by or otherwise connected with 
firms doing business with the Department 
of Defense. 

(B) Three members appointed by the 
President from the defense industry. 

(C) Three members appointed by the 
President from the Department of Defense. 

(D) Four members appointed by the Presi- 
dent, two upon the recommendation of the 
majority leader of the Senate and two upon 
the recommendation of the minority leader 
of the Senate. 

(E) Four members appointed by the Presi- 
dent two upon the recommendation of the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and two upon the recommendation of the 
minority leader of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

(3) The President shall designate one 
member of the 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pend- 
ing business, the amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia, be temporarily 
laid aside, so that the Senator from 
Georgia may offer another amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 216 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Nunn] 
proposes an amendment numbered 216. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following new section: 
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ADEQUATE AIRLIFT FOR SPECIAL OPERATIONS 
FORCES 


Sec. . (a) None of the funds authorized 


to be appropriated by this act may be obligat- 


ed or expended for the procurement of MC- 
130 aircraft or the modification of HH-53 or 
CH-47 helicopters until the Secretary of De- 
fense— 

(1) submits, in consultation with the 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs, to the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services in the Senate 
and House of Representatives a plan for 
meeting the immediate airlift requirements 
of the joint special operations command and 
a second plan for meeting, by 1991, the air- 
lift requirements of the joint special oper- 
ations command and the special operations 
forces of unified Commanders in Chief; and 

(2) certifies that the plans required by 
subsection (a)(1) are funded in the fiscal 
year 1987 5-year defense plan. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, let me 
read the amendment and briefly ex- 
plain it. 

Mr. President, this amendment basi- 
cally senses certain procurement pro- 
grams relating to modification of 8H- 
53 or CH-47 helicopters until the Sec- 
retary of the Defense submits, in con- 
sultation with the chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs, to the Committees on 
Armed Services in the Senate and 
House of Representatives a plan for 
meeting the immediate airlift require- 
ments of the joint special operations 
command and a second plan for meet- 
ing, by 1991, the airlift promise to the 
special operations command and spe- 
cial operations forces of the unified 
Commanders in Chief. 

And he also has to certify under this 
amendment that these plans required 
by this amendment are included in the 
5-year defense plan. 

Mr. President, I essentially read the 
amendment. Let me explain the pur- 
pose. 

With the failure of special oper- 
ations in the Iranian hostage rescue in 
1980, greater attention has been devot- 
ed to special operations in general and 
airlift for those forces particularly. 

In 1980, the Air Force decided to 
expand and upgrade its fleet of MC- 
130 Combat Talon aircraft. 

On October 3, 1983, then Deputy 
Secretary of Defense Thayer estab- 
lished a 1990 goal for revitalization of 
special operations forces including air- 
lift for those forces. 

The key airlift program for fixed 
wing is the MC-130 Combat Talon air- 
craft. Combat Talon is used for long 
range infiltration and exfiltration of 
special operations forces. The existing 
14 Combat Talon I aircraft are being 
updated and 21 new Combat Talon II 
aircraft are being procured. 

The Air Force had planned to up- 
grade its helicopter force as well. How- 
ever, the rotary lift programs have 
been held up because of the so-called 
initiative 17 contained in the joint Air 
Force-Army memorandum which as- 
signed the rotary lift mission for spe- 
cial operations to the Army. All of the 
other initiatives have been or are 
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being implemented; No. 17 has been 
blocked by interservice squabbling and 
objections raised by a small number of 
Members of the House. Up to this 
point the Air Force has provided limit- 
ed rotary lift with the seven Pave Low 
HH-53 aircraft, which provides but a 
fraction of the rotary lift requirement. 

As a result of this there is consider- 
able disarray in the lift programs. 

The MC-130 program is in turmoil. 
It has had eight program managers in 
the last 4 years. Last year, it had a 30- 
percent cost increase. The contractor 
is at the cost ceiling on the program 
and the Air Force is concerned about 
the rising costs. 

I might add, this is not in the air- 
craft, itself, but in the special designs 
that go in the aircraft. This has led to 
a stretchout of the program. 

Mr. President, our special operations 
forces, in my view, are probably the 
most likely to be used in today’s envi- 
ronment of any forces we have in the 
military and yet several years later 
after the Iranian hostage problem we 
still do not have the airlift problems of 
those special operations forces worked 
out. 

In fact, that, itself, is in considerable 
disarray. 

So the purpose of this amendment is 
clear. It is to get the attention of the 
Secretary of Defense and services by 
holding up certain programs until 
they address this issue and until they 
submit a plan giving the kind or priori- 
ty that has to be given to these special 
operation forces that could be called 
into action at any minute. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the majority has discussed this amend- 
ment. We feel it is a very timely 
amendment because of the importance 
of the lift that is involved. Therefore, 
the majority and I believe the minori- 
ty—since it is the amendment of the 
minority’s spokesman—accept the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate on the amend- 
ment? If not, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Nunn]. 

The amendment (No. 
agreed to. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. MATTINGLY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
AMENDMENT NO. 217 
(Purpose: To improve control of contracted 
advisory and assistance services) 

Mr. MATTINGLY. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs the Senator that there 
is an amendment pending. 

Mr. MATTINGLY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be temporarily set-aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, as long as 
it is being temporarily set aside, I have 
no objection. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, will the 
Senator tell us what the gist of the 
amendment is? Has this been cleared 
by both managers? 

Mr. MATTINGLY. Yes, it has, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. BINGAMAN., It 
cleared, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

The amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 


The Senator from Georgia [Mr. MATTING- 
Ly), for himself and Mr. Pryor, proposes an 
amendment numbered 217. 

On page 66, between lines 16 and 17, 
insert the following new section: 


CONTRACTED ADVISORY AND ASSISTANCE 
SERVICES 


Sec. . (a1) The Secretary of Defense 
shall require that there be established 
within each military department an ac- 
counting procedure to aid in the identifica- 
tion and control of expenditures for services 
identified as contracted advisory and assist- 
ance services. 

(2) Not later than six months after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the Secre- 
tary shall submit to Congress a report de- 
scribing the accounting procedure estab- 
lished in accordance with paragraph (1) and 
the implementation of the procedures in 
each military department. 

(b)(1) The Secretary shall prescribe regu- 
lations which specifically describe— 

(A) what services the Department of De- 
fense considers to be contracted advisory 
and assistance services; and 

(B) of those services, which services are 
carried out in direct support of a weapon 
system and are essential to the develop- 
ment, production, or maintenance of the 
system. 

(2A) The regulations prescribed under 
paragraph (1) shall consider contracted ad- 
visory and assistance services in the follow- 
ing areas: 

(i) management and professional services; 

(ii) special studies and analyses; 

(iii) management and support services for 
research and development activities; 

(iv) training; 

(v) management review of program- 
funded organizations; 

(vi) public relations; 

(vii) other consulting services; 
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(viii) engineering development and oper- 
ational systems development related to re- 
search and development activities; 

(ix) technical assistance; 

(x) technical representation; 

(xi) quality control, testing, and inspec- 
tion services; 

(xii) specialized medical services; and 

(xii) architectural and engineering serv- 
ices, other than in connection with con- 
struction. 

(B) The services identified under para- 
graph (1B) shall consider the areas de- 
scribed in clauses (viii) through (xiii) of sub- 
paragraph (A). 

(3) Regulations required by paragraph (1) 
shall be prescribed not later than 6 months 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 

(c) Budget documents presented to Con- 
gress in support of the annual budget for 
the Department of Defense shall identify 
the amount of contracted advisory and as- 
sistance services as defined under regula- 
tions prescribed pursuant to subsection (b) 
and shall separately set forth amounts for 
such services described in subsection 
(bX1XB) and for each category of such serv- 
ices described in subsection (b)(2)(A). 

Mr. MATTINGLY. Mr. President, 
the amendment that I send to the 
desk, cosponsored by Senators DECon- 
CINI and Pryor, contains several provi- 
sions that I believe will be useful in 
identifying, controlling and, most im- 
portantly, reducing. the amount of 
money that the Department of De- 
fense [DOD] will spend on consult- 
ants, studies, and analyses in fiscal 
year 1986. 

These efforts have been frustrated 
in the past for a variety of complex 
reasons, including the fact that the 
military services in DOD use different 
budget, accounting, and recordkeeping 
systems; that DOD continues to dis- 
miss the record of such expenditures 
produced by the Federal Procurement 
Data System [FPDS]—the agency that 
is charged with the mission of collect- 
ing procurement data from Federal 
agencies; and because of a continuing 
debate over exactly what services and 
study efforts should fall within the 
definition of consultants and studies 
or, as they are termed by DOD, Con- 
tract Advisory and Assistance Services 
[CAAS]. 

Last year, during consideration of 
the fiscal year 1985 defense authoriza- 
tion bill, I offered an amendment that 
capped the amount of money that 
DOD could spend on these types of 
services. The level at which those ex- 
penditures were capped was the 
amount, $1.32 billion, that the Armed 
Services Committee had approved for 
suċh activities. Most importantly, Mr. 
President, that level of funding was 
only slightly reduced from the amount 
that had been requested by DOD. 

My amendment was retained in con- 
ference and was part of the bill later 
signed into law by the President. At 
the end of last year, Mr. President, I 
received unofficial indications that the 
Navy believed that this amendment 
would result in what one Navy official 
described as a “* * * potential prob- 
lem in excess of $400 million.” 
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In an effort to meet this problem, 
Mr. President, the Navy froze all fund- 
ing for contractor support services. 
This had the predictable result of 
throwing much of the research com- 
munity affiliated and involved with 
Navy programs into an uproar. There 
was a flurry of letters between Mem- 
bers of Congress and DOD officials; 
several pieces of legislation were intro- 
duced that sought to repeal the cap 
provision; and generally, there was a 
lot of hand wringing across the coun- 
try, from California to Maryland and 
Virginia about the impact of the Mat- 
tingly amendment. 

Lost in the furor was the fact that 
the amendment, in essence, did noth- 
ing more than approve the amounts 
that had been requested by the serv- 
ices and DOD for such advisory sup- 
port items. Central to the debate, Mr. 
President, is the quiet admission of 
Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger 
in a letter to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee 
dated February 1, 1985 in which he 
stated, “It now appears that in some 
instances the service budget exhibits 
may not have accurately reflected the 
full scope of the prescribed defini- 
tions.” I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the RECORD a copy of the Sec- 
retary’s letter at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, DC, February 1, 1985. 
Hon. Barry GOLDWATER, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I appreciate this op- 
portunity to respond to your concerns and 
questions relative to the Department’s ad- 
ministration of section 308 of the Depart- 
ment of Defense Authorization Act, 1985. 

Since FY 1982, the Department has sub- 
mitted special budget exhibits, referred to 
as the PB 21/25 exhibits, to the Congress 
which specifically address the contractual 
costs of consultants, studies and analyses, 
management support contracts, and con- 
tract system engineerinig and contract engi- 
neering technical services. The FY 1985 
amounts for these categories are as follows: 


Cost category: Millions 


Studies and analyses. 
Management support ... 
Engineering services 


I am appending a paper which briefly de- 
scribes the extent of the coverage by catego- 
ry. 
The wording of section 308 used the title 
of these two exhibits and, in doing so, went 
significantly beyond capping only DOD con- 
sultants (which amount to $5 million in FY 
1985 according to the DOD definition). 

You posed a question relative to the 
intent or meaning to the word “contract.” 
These exhibits depict only those require- 
ments procured on a contractual basis. The 
word “contract” therefore applies to all the 
activities within the scope of these two ex- 
hibits. Concerning subcontracts, the areas 
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of coverage in these two exhibits apply only 
to those contract support services which are 
explicitly addressed in the terms of the writ- 
ten contract, and therefore they do not 
apply to subcontracts. We would construe 
section 308 in these regards in the same 
way. For example, with respect to subcon- 
tracting, if a prime weapon systems contrac- 
tor, in order to fulfill delivery of a major 
weapon system, found it necessary to sub- 
contract for some technical engineering 
services, the costs of that effort would not 
be included within the scope of our budget 
exhibits or section 308. 

The $15 billion estimate you cited relates 
to costs reported as a part of OMB’s Federal 
Procurement Data System (FPDS). The 
FPDS represents a compilation of cost data 
for all federal contracts. It is important to 
distinguish between the scope of effort in- 
cluded in the PB 21/25 exhibits and cost 
data reported in the FPDS. We understand 
that the $15 billion estimate includes re- 
search and development costs associated 
with engineering development and oper- 
ational system development, efforts related 
to computer support, foreign intelligence 
programs, basic research, and activities op- 
erated under our industrial funds. Our PB 
21/25 exhibits do not include these costs. 
The $15 billion figure is not one that DOD 
can relate to and it is not relevant to the 
section 308 issue. 

The $1.3 billion limitation in section 308 
was based on estimates contained in DOD 
budget exhibits for each Service. We have 
instructed DOD Components to establish 
whatever reporting and management mech- 
anisms are necessary to insure that the limi- 
tations are not exceeded, and that all costs 
which meet the definitions prescribed for 
the budget exhibits are reported. 

It now appears that in some instances the 
Service budget exhibits may not have accu- 
rately reflected the full scope of the pre- 
scribed definitions. The Services are cur- 
rently assessing the impact of the limitation 
to determine which, if any, requirements 
cannot be accommodated. As a practical 
matter, of course, the Department would 
prefer to see the section 308 cap repealed, 
on the basis that caps impede good manage- 
ment flexibility. In this instance, especially, 
my own interest in limiting DOD spending 
in this area makes any cap redundant. The 
Department would certainly be happy to ap- 
prise the Congress regularly regarding ef- 
forts to reduce this category of spending. 
However, unless it becomes evident that De- 
fense programs will be adversely affected, it 
is my intent to abide by the limitation. If it 
becomes clear that compliance with section 
308 would be damaging to Defense pro- 
grams, the Department will seek your assist- 
ance and support. 

Sincerely, 

Mr. MATTINGLY. I might add, Mr. 
President, that Defense Secretary 
Weinberger has been very receptive to 
the efforts that many of my colleagues 
and I have made to identify and 
reduce ‘expenditures for the entire 
array of the so-called contracted advi- 
sory and assistance services. 

Obviously, we are faced with a situa- 
tion where the reports that are being 
submitted to Congress in support of 
DOD’s funding request for these serv- 
ices are insufficient. It is like a “shell 
game”, Mr. President. Those reports 
are not capturing all the expenditures 
that should legitimately be included in 
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them and Congress is left in the dark 
as it attempts to exercise its legitimate 
oversight responsibilities. 

My amendment attempts to remedy 
these ills by doing three things: 

First, it requires the Secretary of 
Defense to establish within each mili- 
tary department an accounting system 
to identify and control these types of 
expenditures effective in fiscal year 
1986. 

Second, the amendment requires 
that budget documents list these ex- 
penditures and be submitted to Con- 
gress in support of the annual authori- 
zation request. The amendment speci- 
fies the categories of expenditures 
that should be reviewed in preparing 
these budget submissions. These cate- 
gories are those that were cited last 
year by the Cabinet Council on Man- 
agement and Administration as those 
that contain significant funding for 
advisory and assistance services. Some 
of these services relate to weapons sys- 
tems development or production and 
these are to be included in a separate 
category from those that do not. Rec- 
ognizing this distinction is important 
if we are to create an ability to scruti- 
nize costs for purposes that are gener- 
ally recognized as consultant services. 

Third, the amendment requires the 
Secretary of Defense to report to Con- 
gress in 6 months and outline the pro- 
cedures that have been put in place to 
track these expenditures. 

Obviously, it is too late for the De- 
fense Department to put together this 
requested data in time to be used 
during debate on this legislation but it 
will be several months before the De- 
fense and Military Construction ap- 
propriation bills are considered and I 
am confident that my colleagues 
would view with interest any material 
that was available prior to deliberation 
on that bill. It is in the interest of all 
parties, especially the taxpayer, that 
DOD provide its unsanitized consult- 
ant studies jobs bill data prior to 
Senate consideration of the fiscal year 
1986 defense and military construction 
appropriation bills. 

Mr. President, I hope that my col- 
leagues will support this much needed 
effort at reform. I believe the amend- 
ment has already been cleared by both 
sides. I ask for ient. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, we 
have no objection to the amendment 
on this side of the aisle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MATTINGLY. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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AMENDMENT NO, 218 


(Purpose: To suspend expansion of commer- 
cial franchise activities on military instal- 
lations) 


Mr. MATTINGLY. Mr. President, I 
have another amendment that has 
also been cleared by both sides. I send 
the amendment to the desk and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 


The Senator from Georgia (Mr. MATTING- 
LY] for himself and Mr. Nunn, proposes an 
amendment numbered 218: 

On page 100, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 


MORATORIUM ON EXCHANGE SERVICE FRANCHISE 
AGREEMENTS 


Sec. .(a) During the period beginning on 
the date of enactment of this Act and 
ending 90 days after the date the Congress 
receives the report required by subsection 
(b), the Department of Defense, the Army 
and Air Force Exchange Service, and the 
Navy Exchange Service— 

(1) may not enter into an agreement to op- 
erate or to authorize the operation of a 
commercial franchise business on a military 
installation; and 

(2) may not commence construction of 
any facility for the operation of such a busi- 
ness on a military installation pursuant to 
any such agreement entered into before the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

(b)(1) Not later than January 1, 1986, the 
Secretary of Defense shall transmit to the 
Congress a report on current and proposed 
commercial franchise business operations 
on military installations. 

(2) The report required by paragraph (1) 
shall include— 

(A) the current and proposed plans of the 
Department of Defense and the exchange 
services referred to in subsection (a) to aper- - 
ate or to authorize the operation of com- 
mercial franchise businesses on military in- 
stallations, including the types of services, 
the specific franchises, and the installations 
involved in such plans; 

(3) the reasons for commencing and ex- 
panding commercial franchise business ac- 
tivities on military installations; 

(C) an analysis of the past, current, and 
prospective uses of the profits of nonappro- 
priated fund instrumentalities of the De- 
partment of Defense to finance morale and 
welfare activities for the benefit of members 
of the Armed Forces and their dependents 
and civilian employees of the Department; 

(D) the type and value of appropriated 
fund support (including Federal land and 
facilities) provided to activities of the ex- 
change services referred to in subsection (a); 

(E) an explanation of the review and ap- 
proval procedures in effect for determining 
whether the Department and the exchange 
services will enter into new activities or will 
increase the levels of exchange service ac- 
tivities; 

(F) the reasons for deciding whether serv- 
ices by the exchange services should be pro- 
vided under contract or franchise or by 
using the resources of the exchange serv- 
ices; 

(G) the process by which a military instal- 
lation is selected for new or increased levels 
of activities of the exchange services; 

(H) the consideration given to the impact 
that the addition of a new activity or an in- 
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crease in an existing activity of an exchange 
service at a military installation will have on 
private, commercial business operations 
available in the vicinity of the installations; 
and 

(I) the economic impact which the addi- 
tion of a new activity or increases in an ex- 
isting activity of the exchange services on 
military installations will have on private, 
commercial businesses operating in the vi- 
cinity of the installations. 

(3) The Department of Defense, the Army 
and Air Force Exchange Service, and the 
Navy Exchange Service may not operate or 
authorize the operation of more than one 
commercial, franchise food vending business 
on a military installation. The foregoing 
sentence shall not be construed as an excep- 
tion to the limitations provided in subsec- 
tion (a). 


Mr. MATTINGLY. Mr. President, I 
have recently become aware of an on- 
going test program by the military 
services that involves the construction 
and operation of fast-food, commercial 
franchise facilities on military installa- 
tions. The Navy, the Air Force, and 
the Army are all participating in these 
test efforts. 

Iam advised by officials of the Army 
and Air Force Exchange Service 
[AAFES], that there are now 18 such 
fast-food franchises being operated 
under contract with the services. The 
program started in an effort to provide 
morale and welfare-boosting facilities 
to our service men and women and at 
the same time lower the cost of the 
nonappropriated funded construction 
program. 

In at least one situation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am advised that two such fran- 
chise operations will be located on the 
same post and yet there appears to be 
a question as to whether the fran- 
chises knew at the outset that the 
other would operate there. It seems to 
me, Mr. President, that there is a need 
to call a temporary halt to these ac- 
tivities. 

My amendment stipulates that no 
new such franchise agreements can be 
entered into until the Secretary of De- 
fense submits to the Congress a report 
detailing. the specifics involved in 
these franchise agreements and in- 
cludes an assessment of the impact 
that these facilities are expected to 
have on similar business located off 
post. The amendment prohibits any 
new construction under the terms of 
such franchise agreements until the 
report is received by Congress and it 
limits the numbers of such franchise, 
test facilities to no more than one on 
any military installation. 

It is my hope and expectation that 
this amendment will provide the Con- 
gress with some useful data on which 
to base its decision regarding the desir- 
ability of proceeding with this type of 
experiment. It may well decide to do 
so and that such operations are in the 
best interest of the soldier as well as 
the taxpayer but to me, it seems clear 
that we need much more information 
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than we now have before that decision 

can be made. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, we 
are willing to accept the amendment 
on this side. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, we 
are willing to accept it as well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia. 

The amendment (No. 218) 
agreed to. 

Mr. MATTINGLY. I move to recon- 
sider the vote. 

Mr. FORD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO, 219 

(Purpose: To promote efficient management 
of military records maintained by the Na- 
tional Archives and Records Administra- 
tion) 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is presently an amendment pending. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senator 
Nunn’'s amendment be set aside tem- 
porarily in order to consider my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FORD. I send an amendment to 
the desk and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Forp] 
proposes an amendment numbered 219. 

On page 100, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new section: 

MANAGEMENT OF MILITARY RECORDS MAIN- 
TAINED BY THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES AND 
RECORDS ADMINISTRATION 
Sec. .(a) The Congress finds that the Na- 

tional Archives and Records Administration 

has received a substantial number of mili- 

tary records and that, by reason of the 

manner in which the records are main- 
tained, many of such records are not readily 
accessible to the public. 

(b) It is the sense of the Congress that the 
Archivist of the United States should ap- 
point an advisory committee— 

(1) to study the manner in which military 
records received by the National Archives 
and Records Administration are maintained; 
and 

(2) to make recommendations to the Ar- 
chivist on appropriate ways to manage and 
maintain such records to enhance public 
access to the records, 

(c) Not later than March 31, 1986, the Ar- 
chivist shall transmit to the Congress a 
report outlining a 5-year plan, a 10-year 
plan, and a 20-year plan for improving the 
management, maintenance, storage, and 
preservation of military records and for im- 
proving public access to such records. In 
preparing the report, the Archivist shall 
consider any recommendations received 
from any advisory committee appointed as 
recommended in subsection (b). 
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Mr. FORD. Mr. President, as we cel- 
ebrate the 40th anniversary of V-E 
Day and commemorate those living 
and dead who fought so bravely 
during World War II in defense of 
their Nation and world freedom, I 
want to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the fact that many of the 
military records from that war lie un- 
cataloged and boxed up in a ware- 
house of the National Archives and 
Records Administration. The amend- 
ment I am introducing today asks for 
the appointment of a panel to give 
special attention to these records and 
to advise the Archivist of the United 
States on appropriate ways to manage 
and maintain them so as to enhance 
public access to them. I would suggest 
that this advisory group include repre- 
sentatives from the various organiza- 
tions currently responsible for mili- 
tary recordkeeping, such as the mili- 
tary history divisions of the three 
services and the St. Louis Record 
Center. 

I do not think many of the Members 
of this body know about this problem, 
and I was shocked to learn of its mag- 
nitude: According to the National Ar- 
chives, 182,755 cubic feet of paper 
records, the equivalent of 91,000 file 
drawers, have been simply boxed, gen- 
erally labeled and shelved. Records of 
which there are 10,000 cubic feet or 
more are from the Navy Bureau of 
Ships, the Office of the Quartermas- 
ter General, Naval Occupation Head- 
quarters, Naval Operating Forces, 
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Headquarters, and the U.S. Army 
Command since 1942. And this does 
not even cover the microfilm that is 
stored there. It is my understanding 
that this stored material contains nei- 
ther personnel records nor classified 
documents, and it is not the intention 
of this amendment to give public 
access to either kind of information. 

The disarray of this large portion of 
our military records was discovered by 
a constituent of mine, a veteran of 
World War II who was researching the 
history of his unit, the 517th Para- 
chute Regimental Combat Team, and 
was unable to find complete informa- 
tion on it. During his quest, he found 
out about the unorganized material 
that is just sitting in boxes in the 
warehouse in Suitland, and brought 
the problem of my attention. 

It seems to me that we owe no less to 
those who have served this Nation 
during war and peace and, most of all, 
those who gavea full measure, than to 
properly maintain our military 
records. It is imperative that this be 
done so that we might have future un- 
derstanding and knowledge of our 
past. 

Mr. President, I understand that 
both sides of the aisle have scrutinized 
this amendment and have no objection 
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to it. I yield to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, we 
have considered this amendment and 
feel it would be helpful. We are willing 
to accept it. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, we 
also support the amendment and have 
no objection to its passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THURMOND. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 220 
(Purpose: To correct technical drafting 
errors in section 542 of S. 1160) 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Nunn 
amendment be set aside for the consid- 
eration of two technical amendments 
that I shall send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I send 
the amendments to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Gramm], for 
Mr. GOLDWATER, proposes an amendment 
numbered 220. 

Strike out the last two sentences of sec- 
tion 542(a)(4) of Division A, as amended by 
amendment 184, of the bill and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “The Secretary also 
shall submit a report concerning what 
changes in military retirement, compensa- 
tion, in personnel programs would be neces- 
sary if the reductions resulting from the 
funding limitation set forth in section 541 of 
this Act were two and three times as large 
as required by that section, as well as an 
evaluation of the effects such changes 
would have on recruiting and retention in 
the Armed Forces. Such reports shall be 
based upon changes which would be re- 
quired under the conditions set forth in 
paragraphs (1)-(5) of this subsection and in 
subsection (b), (c), and (d) of this section.”. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, these 
are two technical amendments to cor- 
rect drafting language. They have 
been cleared with both sides. I ask 
that the amendments be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. I move to recon- 
sider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAMM. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Nunn 
amendment be temporarily laid aside 
in order to offer an amendment on 
behalf of Senator Matutras and myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 221 : 
(Purpose: To direct the Administration to 
report to Congress on monitoring and ver- 
ification considerations of mobile ICBM’s 
and raise these issues with the Soviets in 
appropriate diplomatic channels.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Arkansas (Mr. BUMP- 
ERS] for himself and Mr. MATHIAS, proposes 
an amendment numbered 221. 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, add 
the following new section: 

“Sec. —. (a) The Senate finds that: 

(1) Verification, and our ability to monitor 
Soviet forces, are major national security 
considerations; 

(2) Both the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
are entering an era of greater intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missile (ICBM) mobility; 

(3) Any mobile ICBMs deployed by the 
United States and Soviet Union should be 
verifiable. 

(4) The Soviet Union is on the threshold 
of deploying two kinds of mobile ICBMs 
that could pose monitoring and verification 
difficulties for the United States; 

(5) The President has reported to the 
Congress that increased burdens on moni- 
toring capabilities resulting from strategic 
developments such as deployments of 
mobile ICBMs can be reduced if cooperative 
verification measures are adopted; 

(b) In view of these findings, 

“(1) The Senate directs the Administra- 
tion to address the monitoring and verifica- 
tion issues associated with the U.S. small 
ICBM and Soviet mobile ICBMs, with par- 
ticular attention to the Soviet deployment 
of a single warhead ICBM in either a hard- 
ened, soft, or deceptive mobile basing mode, 
in a classified report with an unclassified 
summary; to Congress by January 15, 1986. 

(2) The Senate further urges the Adminis- 
tration to give the highest priority to the 
general problem of verification of mobile 
ICBMs with the Soviet Union in the new ne- 
gotiations on Nuclear and Space Arms or 
through appropriate diplomatic channels. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, 
today Senator Marutas and I offer an 
amendment that touches on a premise 
on which people on all sides of the 
arms control debate agree: Any arms 
agreement must be verifiable. As diffi- 
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cult as this problem is today, the prob- 
lem is likely to become worse as time, 
and technology, go on. The United 
States is seeking greater survivability 
for its nuclear forces through mobili- 
ty, as we should. However, there is a 
natural tension between mobility and 
verifiability. The problem is particu- 
larly significant in the case of mobile 
ICBM’S. 

I say this as one who supports the 
small ICBM concept. As currently 
planned, our small ICABM under de- 
velopment should be verifiable be- 
cause of the unique design of its hard- 
ened mobile launcher. However, there 
is no guarantee that the Soviets will 
be so accommodating with their 
mobile ICBM’s, particularly if they 
choose to follow us in developing a 
30,000-pound-class ICBM. Such a 
small ICBM could be deployed on trac- 
tor-trailers of the kind we see very day 
on the highways of America. If the So- 
viets were to choose this direction for 
basing a small mobile ICBM in the 
future, verification would be well-nigh 
impossible. 

Even the generation of mobile mis- 
siles that the Soviets are about to 
deploy could pose serious verification 
problems unless steps are taken to en- 
hance our ability to monitor them. 
The rail-mobile SS-24 and road-mobile 
SS-25 present new challenges for our 
intellligence and defense communities 
to deal with. 

My amendment addresses these 
problems in two ways. First, it asks the 
administration to report to Congress 
on the verification issues associated 
with the U.S. small ICBM and Soviet 
mobile ICBM’s. This report should 
pay particular attention to the Soviet 
deployment of a small ICBM in either 
a hardened, soft, or deceptive mobile- 
basing mode. The date of January 15, 
1986, was selected to coincide with the 
due date for the annual MX/small 
ICBM report that the administration 
will send to Congress anyway, so that 
these issues can be considered togeth- 
er. 

My amendment also urges the ad- 
ministration to raise the general prob- 
lem of verifying mobile ICBM’s with 
the Soviets through appropriate diplo- 
matic channels. The negotiations in 
Geneva would be the most logical 
place, but I do not want to rule out 
other approaches, as well. 

Congress is often criticized for not 
dealing with problems before they 
become too big to solve. Verification of 
mobile ICBM’s will be a difficult prob- 
lem, but I believe it can be resolved. 
The time to deal with it, both pro- 
grammatically and through arms con- 
trol, is now. I urge my colleagues to 
join us in beginning to resolve this 
problem. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
this amendment attacks a problem 
that has been, with us ever since we 
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got into the business of verification of 
Soviet missiles or our missiles. It is a 
subject with which we have not had 
any tremendous success. But in study- 
ing this amendment, we feel that it is 
a good approach. It is bipartisan. 

I do not believe the minority side 
has any qualms about this amend- 
ment. Am I correct? 

Mr. BUMPERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Certainly the 
majority side will accept the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Nunn 
amendment be temporarily set aside in 
order that I may offer an amendment 
dealing with the so-called Gramm 
amendment on base closing, which is a 
part of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 222 

(Purpose: To strike section 722 of the bill 

relating to base closure and realignment) 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 


The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BUMP- 
ERS], for himself, Mr. SPECTER, Mr. Pryor, 
Mr. Hernz, and Mr. Drxon, proposes an 
amendment numbered 222: 

On page 79, beginning with line 23, strike 
out all down through line 7 on page 83. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, we 

have been debating—a good portion of 
the time today, especially, and, to a 
lesser extent, ever since we took up 
this bill—whether or not civilization is 
going to survive. Now I am prepared to 
talk about something important, and 
that is the closing of military bases. 
* As almost everybody in this Cham- 
ber already knows, there is an amend- 
ment in the DOD bill which we call 
the Gramm amendment, because it 
was offered by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Texas (Mr. Gramm]. First of 
all, I want to say that my amendment 
does not deal with all the Gramm 
amendment. It deals only with that 
part of the amendment which deals 
with the closing of military bases. It 
has nothing to do with Davis-Bacon or 
the other things that are incorporated 
in that amendment. 

In case some of my colleagues are 
not familiar with the Gramm amend- 
ment as it relates to base closings, I 
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want to issue a couple of warnings. 
What it does is to change the time- 
honored methods that have been in 
the law for years and years about how, 
why, and when military bases will be 
closed. 

The former distinguished Senator 
from Washington, our late, departed 
brother, Senator Jackson, used to tell 
me: “I wish I didn’t have a single base 
in my State. You get no credit for get- 
ting one. You get no credit for keeping 
one. You only get the negatives when 
you lose one.” 

I think everybody here understands 
that. Throughout the history of the 
U.S. Congress, and ever since we had a 
War Department or a military depart- 
ment or a Defense Department, there 
has been a certain amount of political 
maneuvering to get a base or to keep 
one open. A lot of bases have been 
kept open in this country because a 
Senator had the clout to keep one 
open. The reason why the law was 
changed to provide that economic and 
environmental impact statements had 
to be made by the Defense Depart- 
ment before they summarily closed 
the bases was that there was so much 
politics involved in it. 

We have over 90 military facilities or 
installations of some kind or another 
in the United States. Some of them 
are very small units. Some are very 
remote. Some are like one of the bases 
in my State, a Strategic Air Command 
base, that has a squadron of B-52 
bombers. 

In the past, the Defense Department 
had to go very carefully through an 
economic study of what it would cost 
to close a base, what the military im- 
plications of closing that base were, 
and what the economic situations on 
the community were, as well as some- 
thing we put in under the National 
Environmental Policy Act, and that is 
that no major function dealing with 
Federal property could take place 
until an environmental impact state- 
ment was issued. 

Now we are changing all that in this 
bill, and what it says is that all the 
Secretary of Defense has to do is to 
give Congress a 60-day notice that he 
is going to close a base, and the only 
time he even has to do that is when 
the Federal budget is out of balance. 

So we are probably talking about an 
amendment here that is good for the 
next 100 years. That was the clinker in 
there, about a balanced budget, of 
course. I applaud the author of the 
amendment for putting that in there, 
because we all know that we are not 
going to have a balanced budget 
around here for some time. But I am 
not so concerned about that. I hope 
and pray, divinely wish, that we will 
have a balanced budget, for two rea- 
sons: No. 1, I think it would be very 
healthy for the country. No. 2, this 
amendment would never be put on the 
books and would self-destruct. 
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This is what I want to say: There are 
over 900 military bases in this country, 
of one size or another, and the mili- 
tary says that at least 100 of them 
should be closed. Maybe that is true. 

The Senator from Arizona has listed 
22; and, needless to say, one of them is 
in the great State of Arkansas. That 
sounds fairly innocent, but let me 
state what it does. 

Mississippi County is a county of 
about 70,000 people in the extreme 
northeast corner of Arkansas—one of 
the poorest counties economically in 
the United States. Since the first an- 
nouncement that it was under consid- 
eration for closing, there has not been 
one housing start; there has not been 
one business expansion. You could not 
give a house away in Blytheville, AR. 

The people are absolutely on needles 
and pins in that county which has a 
15-percent unemployment rate now, 
and indications from the employment 
security division in Little Rock are 
that if you were to close the base to- 
morrow, the unemployment rate in 
one of the poorest counties in the 
United States would go to 27 percent. 

So in determining whether you are 
going to close a military base or not, 
the first consideration ought to be 
military because that is what the pri- 
mary function of the base is. 

But second, you should consider 
what is the impact on that area. 

Third, you should consider what are 
the costs to the Pentagon. 

If you take the present cost of 
money, you take the cost of closing 
this SAC base in Blytheville, AR, com- 
pound the use of the money at today’s 
interest rates, and you get to a break- 
even proposition in the year 2002. And 
that ignores costs incurred by the 
people affected. 

But you see the Pentagon under the 
Gramm amendment is not even obli- 
gated to come forward to tell us that 
so that we can make a judgment about 
it. All they have to do is send us a 60- 
day notice between the time we ad- 
journ October 15 and the time we 
come back on January 20, and it is an 
accomplished fact while Congress is 
out of session. 

As far as the $70 million for con- 
struction on the McConnell Air Force 
Base in Kansas, which was one of the 
bases scheduled for closure, I know 
that in fact that 70 million dollars’ 
worth of construction in McConnell 
Air Force Base was not put back into 
this bill because Bos Do te is the ma- 
jority leader. It just would not make 
any sense. 

But I will say this: Once they spend 
$70 million in construction at McCon- 
nell Air Force Base there is going to be 
a pretty powerful argument that it 
ought not to be closed. 

It is just such things as that that we 
changed the law years ago on base 
closings. 
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President Reagan is not a vengeful 
man. Secretary Weinberger is not a 
vengeful man. Neither of them would 
close an air base just to shape up a 
Senator’s conduct. But they are not 
going to be around forever, and you do 
not know who the next President 
might be. 

We might have a President elected 
in 1988 and taking office in 1989 who 
has a petty attitude about things like 
this. And you may be one of the Sena- 
tors who happens to be fortuitous and 
happy and lucky enough today that 
you do not have a base among the 22 
that are listed. Incidentally the 
number of 100 which the Defense De- 
partment says should be closed has 
never revealed, just 22 of the 100. 

And so before you vote no on this 
amendment and decide to give the 
military, the Defense Department, 
carte blanche authority to close a base 
in your State, you better check and 
see whether or not you are on the list 
of 100. Or next year maybe on a list of 
200. 

And third, you better think about 
whether or not your conduct comports 
with some standard that the Defense 
Department will determine in the 
future is necessary if you want to keep 
a base open in your State. 

You know why the law makes it dif- 
ficult for them to close a base. It is not 
just for economic reasons. It is not to 
impair the Defense Department mili- 
tarily. It is to make certain that Sena- 
tors are not disciplined and chastised 
because they happen to disagree with 
the Defense Department on a crucial 
vote. 

The Blytheville Air Force Base, and 
I have been there dozen of times, is a 
magnificent facility, needing some 
construction right now too, I might 
add, and it ought to be done. No less 
an authority than the Secretary of De- 
fense has said that no construction 
money should be withheld from these 
bases simply because they have been 
considered for closing. 

You know something else the De- 
fense Department has said? They have 
said that they have no intention of 
closing any bases or listing any bases 
for closure in 1986. They do not go 
beyond that despite my protestations 
and requests. 

And I am not saying a base should 
never be closed, but I am saying if you 
give the Defense Department the kind 
of carte blanche authority that the 
Gramm amendment gives them, you 
may be happy as a clam today, but 2 
years from now you may be wishing 
that you had voted for the amend- 
ment that is offered here today by 
Senators Pryor, BUMPERS, SPECTER, 
HEINZ, and DIXON. 

Let me tell you something else about 
the Gramm amendment: You could 
not transfer a band from Eglin Air 
Force Base to the Little Rock Air 
Force Base without submitting that 
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transfer to the U.S. Congress, because 
the language says there can be no re- 
alignment without going through a de- 
tailed process, what does that mean? 

Does that mean if you transfer an 
MP detachment from Fort Bliss to 
Blytheville, that you have to notify 
Congress? Right now, under the 
Gramm language, the answer is yes. 

I will tell you something else this bill 
language does. It gives Washington 
the authority to build a base by simply 
notifying Congress. It gives the De- 
fense Department. the right to take 
money from one function, any military 
construction project they choose, and 
put it over into the closing of a mili- 
tary base. 

They do not have to come to Con- 
gress for any money as they do under 
existing law and say, “we want this 
money to close a base, so we can make 
a conscientious judgment about 
whether that is proper or not.” 

So, Mr. President, I will plead with 
my colleagues to think very carefully 
about this. 

And finally let me say this and then 
I will yield the floor so my distin- 
guished colleague from Pennsylvania 
can speak. Do you know how the 
Armed Services Committee did this? It 
passed the Gramm amendment in the 
Armed Services Committee 10 to 9. 
There were no hearings, no witnesses. 
They subsequently had a hearing for 
about 1 hour with one witness. 

Secretary Korb testified for about 1 
hour after the fact, after the amend- 
ment was adopted by the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, and what I am saying 
is the Armed Services Committee 
ought to hold extensive hearings and 
if the law needs to be changed do it in 
a very sensible, measured and correct 
way. 

Do not just come in there with a 
meat-ax and say we are changing years 
of precedent on base openings and re- 
alignments and vote 10 to 9 and then 
hold a 1-hour hearing on it. The 
Senate deserves better than that. 

So, Mr. President, I hope my col- 
leagues will give very serious consider- 
ation to this amendment. 

I yield. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of my colleague’s amendment. 
I am a cosponsor of it. 

I do so for a number of reasons, not 
the least of which is that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas, 
which we seek to strike, has in it some 
absolutely extraordinary and I believe 
indefensible provisions. 

The amendment has been character- 
ized correctly as an unprecedented 
grant of authority to the Secretary of 
Defense to realign military bases, to 
close them, give Congress 60 days 
notice, which obviously could be ar- 
ranged at a time when it would be lit- 
erally impossible for Congress to do 
very much if action were taken before 
or during an extended recess period. 
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Frankly, if one simply argued that 
this amendment guts every bit of con- 
gressional oversight that we have 
today on the closing of military bases, 
I would have to agree with that propo- 
sition. And, at a time when the de- 
fense budget is in such contention, it is 
easy for this Senator to imagine how 
the closing of bases, if skillfully ma- 
nipulated—there are a lot of dumb 
ways to do it, and I have seen them, 
too—but if skillfully manipulated 
could be used either to influence votes 
or to exact retribution for votes that 
did not turn out to be the way the ad- 
ministration in power wanted them to 
be. And that is not the kind of grant 
of power to a power-hungry Defense 
Department that this Senator wants 
to have any part of. 

But, having said that, Mr. President, 
I would hope that every Member of 
this body would look at some of the 
specific provisions of the Gramm 
amendment and understand whether 
or not they agree with the essential 
proposition that I have just stated— 
that this is an unwise and overzealous 
grant of authority to the executive 
branch—and whether some of the 
other provisions do not give them 
cause for concern. 

It is argued that this amendment is 
being offered in the name of fiscal re- 
sponsibility; that what we want here is 
to be able to take certain actions when 
we are in deficit and that it is because 
we are in deficit that the extraordi- 
nary provisions and waivers provided 
are somehow absolutely justified. 

Mr. President, what we really ought 
to do if we want honesty in this 
amendment is just eliminate any refer- 
ence to whether or not there is a Fed- 
eral deficit. What on Earth does 
having bases, if we need those bases, 
have to do with the Federal deficit? 
We either need them or we do not. 

But if you do not want to proceed 
along that line of common sense, there 
is one other way of looking at this. 
Whether we like it or not, we have 
been in budget deficit something like 
20 out of the last 25 years. And rather 
than pretend that this amendment 
would be inoperative if we passed the 
balanced budget amendment or if we 
just managed our affairs prudently or 
had a conservative President to bal- 
ance the budget, or any of those won- 
derful things, we ought to face the 
fact that even if we were doing a fan- 
tastic job of managing the fiscal af- 
fairs of this country, on the average 
the budget would be in deficit half the 
time; on the average, it would always 
be in surplus half the time; and games 
could be played half the time, because 
we would, under the best of circum- 
stances, be in deficit at least that 
much. 

So, if the author or authors of this 
amendment really want to be candid 
with us, I think they ought to be up 
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front and just write their amendment, 
irrespective of what the fiscal condi- 
tions are. We ought to be doing what 
makes sense whether or not there is a 
deficit. We should be saving the tax- 
payers money whether or not there is 
a deficit. The implication of this 
amendment is that if we ought to close 
a base, if a base is no longer militarily 
important or essential, you know 
somehow we are doing the taxpayer a 
favor by not closing it when the 
budget is in surplus. Let us just close it 
when it is not. 

Mr. President, that stands fiscal re- 
sponsibility on its head. A waste of the 
taxpayers’ money is a waste of the tax- 
payers’ money. We have got a large 
enough national debt to begin with. 
And anything we can do to save 
money—and a lot of us worked very 
hard on that budget resolution to save 
about $300 billion over the next 3 
years. If we are going to save money, 
let us save it and reduce the national 
debt or keep it from getting any larger 
than necessary. But simply to tie, as 
this amendment does, a waiver of the 
National Environmental Policy Act, 
our basic environmental protection 
against the environment being run 
over roughshod by some federally fi- 
nanced scheme, whether it is financed 
in the defense budget or someplace 
else, is sheer hocus-pocus. It simply is 
a way of saying, “We don’t want 


NEPA to apply to anything the De- 
fense Department does.” 

Now, I am not an expert on the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act, Mr. 


President. It was written before this 
Senator got to Congress. It has been 
controversial. But I will tell you, if we 
are concerned about the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act, let us get to 
the act and debate it, change it, 
modify it. Let us not just take a special 
activity of the Federal Government 
when the Federal Government is in 
deficit and say we are going to relieve 
all the stresses, strains, and problems 
of that simply for that reason. 

I really wish, here again, the author 
or authors of the amendment would 
just say, “Look, we don’t want the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act to 
apply to anything the Defense Depart- 
ment does.” At least I could under- 
stand that proposition. I could take 
the time to do a little more careful 
study of the National Environmental 
Policy Act and debate that on the 
merits. But this is not the merits. This 
is a selective application. 

I have got to tell you, too, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is one other aspect to this 
that makes me extraordinarily uncom- 
fortable. I do not say this with respect 
to any Member of this body, but I 
think if one examines the legislative 
role that is played by committees of 
influence and jurisdiction, I think one 
would find that there are extraordi- 
nary correlations between the jurisdic- 
tion of those committees or subcom- 
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mittees of authorization or appropria- 
tion and the success rate that mem- 
bers of those committees or subcom- 
mittees of jurisdiction have in preserv- 
ing the benefits of Federal largess for 
their State, for their congressional dis- 
trict, if it so happens that they serve 
on the right committee and if they are 
in the right place at the right time. 

And coming from a State that has 
some important military installa- 
tions—Philadelphia Navy Yard, New 
Cumberland Army Depot, Letterkenny 
Arsenal, Tobyhanna Army Depot, and 
a number of others—I am also cogni- 
zant of the fact that there is nobody 
in the Senate, neither Senator SPECTER 
nor myself, who serves on the Armed 
Services Committee. I have got to tell 
you, that makes me as nervous as I 
can be, because if you are not in the 
room, as the saying goes, when the de- 
cision is made, you are not going to 
have much influence on that decision. 
And by virtue of the way we organize 
in this body, we are simply not going 
to be in that room. 

I do not serve on the Armed Services 
Committee not because I do not think 
it is important. It is a very important 
committee. I respect all the people 
who serve on that committee. I regret 
that it is not possible to serve on Fi- 
nance and Armed Services, as well. 
Indeed, I had a very difficult decision 
to make when I had that choice. That 
is what I had to choose between. 

And I chose the Finance Committee. 
I have no regrets in that choice. But 
most Members of this body do not 
serve on the Armed Services Commit- 
tee. Most States are not represented 
on the Armed Services Committee. 
And those of us so classified, Mr. 
President, really believe that we are at 
serious and prejudicial risk because of 
the nature of the way things work. 

I might say that log rolling takes 
place in a general way. Sure. Am I 
saying anybody here has done it? I am 
not prepared to quote chapter and 
verse on that, and certainly the Sena- 
tor from Texas is new in the body. He 
would be the last person that I would 
ever intimate would be influenced to 
do anything like that—certainly not. 
But we all know that it has happened. 
I am sure the Senator from Texas 
when he was in the House saw it 
happen over there and any of us who 
have been around a little bit have seen 
it happen. 

So for those reasons and a number 
of others, Mr. President, I hope the 
Senate will agree to the amendment of 
the Senator from Arkansas with whom 
I am privileged to cosponsor this 
amendment. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. GRAMM addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, it is 
awfully tempting for me to take on 
the debate of those who have tried to 
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talk about the motives of the commit- 
tee and of individuals because they do 
not want to talk about the merits of 
the issue. 

I would like to begin, Mr. President, 
by straightening out some facts. First 
of all, we do not have a list of bases 
that would be closed under this 
amendment. The distinguished chair- 
man of the committee asked the Pen- 
tagon to provide a list of bases that it 
considered to be questionable economi- 
cally from the point of view of defense 
operation and they provided a list of 
22 bases. Six of them are in Pennsylva- 
nia. One of them is in Arkansas. 

As far as transferring funds, we do 
not have a blank check to transfer 
funds. We provide funds in this bill to 
be used for base closings, for transfers, 
and for the construction of new facili- 
ties in the transfer. Only funds that 
were appropriated to use on the base 
that was closed could be repro- 
grammed. 

We did not put $71.5 million back 
into this bill for McConnell Air Force 
Base. That is not accurate. What we 
recognized was that we have made a 
decision about B-1, that those B-1’s 
are going to be rolling off the assem- 
bly line, and they are going to be put 
somewhere. So the distinguished 
chairman of the Milcon Subcommittee 
provided $71.5 million for basing, but 
that is to be determined as to where 
the basing will occur. But the commit- 
ment is not to McConnell. 

Finally, the extraordinary statement 
of our colleague from Pennsylvania 
that either we ought to close bases or 
leave them open, we ought to spend on 
defense or we ought not to spend on 
defense—without regard to the deficit. 
I have heard my colleagues, who be- 
lieve that we have virtually the exclu- 
sive duty of national defense and 
nothing else, make that argument. But 
I have seldom heard others make it. 
And it is not an argument that I agree 
with. We have to balance priorities 
here. I am not for defense to the ex- 
clusion of everything else. I believe 
that we should spend more on defense 
given the threat of the Soviet Union 
when we have the money to spend, 
and when we face a deficit problem we 
have to make hard tradeoffs. 

But the question here is not closing 
bases versus not closing bases on the 
basis of the deficit. The question is 
which procedure are we going to use? 
We set up a streamlined emergency 
procedure when we have a deficit, and 
we use in those difficult circumstances 
a different system than we use when 
we do not face a deficit. That to me 
makes eminently good sense. 

Mr. President, let me get down to 
the issue. The issue here is that we 
have had bases on the hit list since 
Harry Truman was President that 
have not been closed. The issue is that 
we face a dual threat. We have the 
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Soviet threat that is menacing and we 
have the deficit threat which is men- 
acing. How do we deal with these two 
threats? The first thing we do is keep 
business as usual, and business as 
usual is to keep every military base 
open where there is an ingenious 
Member of the House or an ingenious 
Member of the Senate to keep it open, 
whether there is any justification 
whatsoever for it. The truth is the 
great abuse of the taxpayers’ money 
goes far beyond any cathode tube, or 
crescent wrench, or toilet seat that 
any Member of this body can hold up 
in self-righteousness and say this has 
got to be stopped. Far beyond all of 
that combined is the act of keeping 
bases open that are operating at 10 or 
15 percent of capacity, that are not 
providing for the common defense, 
that are simply bleeding our military 
establishment in a budget crisis deny- 
ing pay increases when we need to re- 
cruit and retain the finest young men 
and women who have ever worn the 
uniform of the Nation, and who wear 
it with pride again this afternoon. I 
would like to keep it that way. This is 
more important to me than military 
bases being opened. 

The issue we are going to decide 
here is, are we going to operate the 
Pentagon in a business-like fashion, 
given the Soviet threat and the deficit 
threat or are we going to continue pol- 
itics as usual? 

The truth is that the current system 
which requires everything from public 
hearings to an environmental impact 
statement, to authorization, and ap- 
propriation is totally rigged against 
closing bases, and it was intended to be 
rigged against closing bases. 

Our colleague from Pennsylvania 
talks about waiving NEPA. I am not 
waiving NEPA. What I am saying is if 
you are leaving a military base, that is 
not going to mean environmental dis- 
ruption that will hurt the rats and the 
rattlesnakes. In fact, they are going to 
have greater room to move around 
which is why it is not politically popu- 
lar. So the idea that I am trying to 
rape the Nation’s environmental laws 
is ludicrous, and an insult to this body. 

The question here is, are we going to 
continue business as usual? Under the 
current law any ingenious enterprising 
Member of the House or Member of 
the Senate can prevent a military base 
from being closed. That is the reality, 
and as a result we are operating mili- 
tary bases all over this country that 
should have been closed when Harry 
Truman was President, and that cer- 
tainly should be closed given the crisis 
we face today. 

What we do here is to change the 
system and to transfer the burden. 
Under the current system of law, the 
burden is on those who would close 
the military base. The burden is on 
those who would operate the Penta- 
gon as a business. The burden is not 
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on those who would keep military 
bases open, who would play politics 
with the defense of the Nation. 

The provision adopted by the com- 
mittee would simply require the Secre- 
tary to give a 60-day notice of inten- 
tion. It requires that in that notice 10 
points be presented. And they are 
straightforward points. 

No. 1, how adequate are the facilities 
where you are transferring personnel? 
What is the capital investment at the 
base that is being closed? It is all the 
information that would be wanted to 
make a business decision if you are to 
decide to operate a base, as a business 
or a manufacturing concern. So the 
Secretary presents his case. 

Now the burden is on that ingenious 
Congressman or Senator. And that in- 
genious Congressman or Senator can 
go before the Armed Services Commit- 
tee of the House and Senate, and that 
ingenious Congressman or Senator can 
make their case. 

If it is a good case, if they have facts 
on their side, they can reverse the de- 
cision. If it is a bad case, they can pro- 
test it, they can go home, they can lie 
down in the street, they can have a 
trusted aide there as they are lying in 
the dust and the bulldozer coming and 
the cameras are rolling and they are 
taking it all down. Then the trusted 
aide at the last minute comes in and 
jerks him out just ahead of the bull- 
dozer. Then the people can say, “Well, 
they closed our base but our Senator 
and Congressman were there fighting 
until the end.” 

That is the way the system works. 

The difference is if they could not 
make a case, if they could not convince 
their colleagues, if they did not have 
the facts, if it was standard old pork 
barrel politics, the base would be 
closed. 

The issue here is efficiency and 
economy in the operations of the Pen- 
tagon. 

I do not know how this provision is 
going to stand up this afternoon. I do 
not know whether it is going to be 
stripped from the bill or whether it is 
going to be preserved. I know we will 
have another attempt to kill this pro- 
vision if this one is defeated. 

But I do know this: I do know that 
never again will people stand up on 
this floor with all of this self-right- 
eousness and talk about defense waste, 
and inefficiency, and go unchallenged 
if they vote to kill this provision of 
this bill. 

I think we have an opportunity here 
to find out who is and who is not real 
in terms of economy and efficiency in 
the operations of the Pentagon. 

If, in fact, there are 100 bases out 
there to be closed, I do not know 
whether any of them are going to be 
effected. We went through a real base 
closing in the 1950’s and 1960’s before 
these hurdles were put in. But I am 
willing to operate the Pentagon effi- 
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ciently, and to deal with the crisis of 
the Soviet threat, and the crisis of the 
deficit threat, and take my chances. If 
a base is to be closed in Texas, I am 
willing to come forward and make my 
case. If I cannot convince my col- 
leagues on the merits, that base ought 
to be closed. The same ought to be 
true for Pennsylvania and the same 
ought to be true for Arkansas. 

One final point, Mr. President, and I 
will yield the floor. 

We talk about a zero growth in the 
defense budget. I voted for a 3-percent 
growth. I hear those arguing here 
today that we ought not close military 
bases. Many of them voted for zero 
growth. But the point is this: even 
with a zero growth in defense authori- 
zation for fiscal year 1986, we all know 
that there are large numbers of pro- 
grams in this authorization that are 
rear-end loaded, that are small ex- 
penditures in this authorization but in 
2, 3, or 5 years they start to ramp up. 

The truth is that the outyear impli- 
cations of this authorization in all 
probability greatly exceeds the out- 
year figures that we all know are 
likely to be imposed upon us by the 
fiscal crisis we face. 

If we are to build these weapons sys- 
tems that we need, if we are to get any 
benefit out of the research and devel- 
opment cost that we are spending 
today, we have to some built-in savings 
that accumulate in the future. 

If we adopt the provisions of this 
bill, if we resist the siren song of spe- 
cial interests and we set up an orderly 
procedure to evaluate military instal- 
lations and bases based on merit, 
giving Members of Congress an oppor- 
tunity on an expedited basis to make 
their case and let them stand or fall 
on their ability to convince their col- 
leagues of that case, we can accumu- 
late a $3 to $5 billion savings per 
annum to apply to the ramp-up of 
many of the weapons that we need. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, it is a 
choice, a difficult choice and hard 
choice, politically. Do we want to oper- 
ate the Pentagon efficiently? Do we 
want to respond to the threat from 
the Soviets and the threat from the 
deficit by ending business as usual? Do 
we want to practice what we preach 
not on cathode tubes, crescent wrench- 
es, and toilet seats, as important as 
they are—and there are provisions in 
this bill to deal with those as well— 
but on things that are 10,000 times 
more expensive? That is the question. 

I urge my colleagues who are con- 
cerned about defense spending, I urge 
my colleagues who are concerned 
about defense waste to put their vote 
where their mouth is and to vote down 
this amendment so that we can begin 
to operate the Pentagon like every 
American family, and every American 
business, and every American church 
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has to be operated. That is efficiently. 
I yield the floor. 

Several Senators 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HatcH). The Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
will not be long. 

Mr. DIXON. Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. DOLE. Will the Senator yield 
for a moment? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. DOLE. I wanted to see if we can 
get a time agreement on this amend- 
ment. We are making rather rapid 
progress on a number of fronts. It is 
not inconceivable that we might be 
able to finish everything but one 
amendment on this bill sometime later 
this evening. I know Members certain- 
ly have a right to be heard on these 
matters, but if there is any opportuni- 
ty that presents itself, I hope we can 
explore the matter of a time agree- 
ment on this and any subsequent 
amendments. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I would say as 
far as I am concerned another half- 
hour would do it. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I would like to ask 
the Senator from Mississippi what 
time he would require. 

Mr. STENNIS. I would like to have 
12 minutes. 

Mr. DOLE. Can we have 30 minutes 
on a side? 

Mr. BUMPERS. How about the Sen- 
ator from Illinois? 

Mr. DIXON. I would like at least 15 
to 20 minutes. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, 
could we have a couple of minutes to 
check while the Senator from Arizona 
goes ahead with his comments before 
we agree to a time limit? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
do hope we can reach a time agree- 
ment. We are making some progress. 

Mr. President, I have been in this 
base-closing idea since the days of 
President Truman. When World War 
II was over, it became immediately ob- 
vious that there would be bases that 
we would no longer need. I would say 
that some of them were in my home 
State. To give you an idea of what we 
have gone through, the oldest base in 
this country, Fort Huachuca, has been 
closed three different times and 
opened. The Yuma Marine Base was 
closed, then opened, Luke Air Force 
Base was closed and then opened. 
Marana was closed and stayed closed, 
and Douglas was closed and stayed 
closed. 

Mr. President, I will never forget 
when I came back here this year and 
went to the office of the Secretary of 
Defense. I said: “Mr. Weinberger, I be- 
lieve we can save money by closing 
bases.” He said: “I agree with you, we 
can save money by closing bases.” 

I said: “Mr. Secretary, it is going to 
take a lot of political guts to do it.” He 
said: “I know it.” 


addressed the 
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I say on the floor today, it is going 
to take some guts on the part of the 
Members of this Senate to realize that 
not 22 but over 200 bases in this coun- 
try we do not need anymore. 

I know of one base where they are 
asking for a new gymnasium and they 
do not even use the base. 

We heard our friend from Pennsyl- 
vania. We have New Cumberland. I do 
not think they have more than four or 
five people up there. General Material 
and Petroleum in Harrisburg, practi- 
cally unused. The Philadelphia sup- 
port activity has not been in use for a 
long time. The logistics support activi- 
ty in Chambersburg is practically 
closed down. The naval shipyard in 
Philadelphia is used occasionally but 
there is nothing in it right. now that I 
know of. And the list goes on. 

Mr. President, having served in this 
body for quite some time, having been 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, and having served on this 
Armed Services Committee, let me 
comment that if there is one thing in 
this whole town that keeps this body 
from cutting expenses it is the word 
“parochialism.” 

I remember as chairman of the Tac- 
tical Warfare Committee when I 
closed down the A-10 aircraft. You 
would think I had torn down the cross. 
People in the House swore I would 
never get away with it. Sure enough, a 
Member of Congress in whose district 
that airplane that the Air Force did 
not want was built, that we did not 
need, got it back in. But we took it 
back out. 

There is not a thing that we debate 
in the Armed Services Committee that 
somebody does not come in and say: 
“You cannot cut that out. That is 
made in my district.” 

I could list name, after name, after 
name, and State and district after dis- 
trict where the reelection of a Senator 
is more important than the defense of 
our country. 

So I say the word “parochialism”’ is 
the damaging thing we are playing 
with here. If we look to the defense of 
our country, including the balancing 
of the budget if we can ever do it, a re- 
duction of the deficit, we have to do 
away with this idea, “Well, it is made 
in my district but we do not need it. I 
should keep my mouth shut.” 

And that is what we are going 
through today. I know my good friend 
from Arkansas has that SAC base in 
the northeast corner of his State; the 
wing just received a citation. But I 
remind my friend that the B-52’s are 
going out. The B-1’s are coming in and 
Blytheville Air Force Base cannot 
handle the B-1l. So we are giving 
ample warning that the base will have 
to be closed. 

We hear about closing bases in 1986. 
That is not so. We are not talking 
about that, we are talking about giving 
the Secretary of Defense legislation so 
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that he can start the process of going 
around to the communities, as I rec- 
ommended nearly 35 years ago, telling 
the chambers of commerce: “Look, we 
are sorry, but this base is no longer 
needed, and within 2 years, we are 
probably going to have to close it;” 
then have the Federal Government, 
where necessary, provide the funds to 
absorb the economic impact that 
might occur. We left $1 billion in this 
bill for that one purpose. 

We are not proposing to close bases 
this afternoon or this year. We are 
merely proposing that the Senate and 
the House give the legislation to the 
Secretary of Defense that will make 
this possible. 

I defy anyone to argue for the exist- 
ence of 200—let us say 22 bases that 
we do not need. 

We did not dream these names up. I 
did not pull them out of the air. They 
were handed to me by the Secretary of 
Defense. They first went through the 
President’s Office. And if you want to 
get politics into it, get it in the Presi- 
dent’s Office, where we have that list. 
A small list. 

I am not sure they will all be closed. 
We have heard the process described 
by the Senator from Texas. It is not 
an easy thing to do. But when I look 
at bases that have four people living 
on them, and I look at the tens of 
thousands of acres that we have out in 
the Southwest and the West devoted 
to old military bases, old bomber 
bases, old auxiliary fields that are still 
kept open, costing, oh, maybe $10 mil- 
lion or $20 million a year, I am looking 
for this legislation to ultimately save 
at least $20 billion a year. 

I know it is not going to be easy for 
Members of this body to look at an air 
base or an army post or marine base or 
some other base in their State and say, 
“Well, it is more important to my 
country to save that money than it is 
for my country to keep that nonusable 
base open.” 

Mr. President, I hope we defeat this 
amendment. It is not a surprising 
amendment. Again, it is an attempt to 
save something that has been a form 
of a gravy train. 

I might say to my friend from Ar- 
kansas, who is not here: I visited that 
Little Rock base a while ago. I was im- 
portuned by the people there. They 
had lost the Titans and I was asked to 
see what I could do to get something 
to replace the Titans. I have been 
working on something to replace the 
Titans at that base. He does not know 
about it. If I wanted to get nasty, as the 
Senator from Pennsylvania accused us 
of being, I could say, “No, I am not 
going to get you anything.” 

I resent very much what the Senator 
from Pennsylvania said, and I am 
sorry he left the room. We do not do 
these things to get even. Lord knows 
we have enough Senators around here 
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who do not help the military; if we 
wanted to start getting even, we would 
never end. I just implore my col- 
leagues to remember that we are Sena- 
tors of the United States, and one of 
our major jobs under the Constitution 
is to protect our freedom and. our 
country. One of the great weapons we 
have in that battle is money, and we 
are running out of money. 

Do not object to closing a base that 
is not being used. I know your cham- 
bers of commerce may raise cain about 
it. I have the most beautiful plaque 
you have ever seen giving me credit 
for keeping an airbase open. And by 
golly, 2 months later they closed it. 
Well, I was the biggest SOB that was 
ever born in the State of Arizona— 
overnight. I do not care. They are 
making more money off their old Air 
Force base than they ever made off 
their Air Force. 

Mr. President, I hope we defeat this 
amendment. It is not called for. It is 
unnecessary and it is working against 
something that eventually we are 
going to have, some way, one way or 
the other. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. DIXON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, my 
friend, the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services, has 
made some points which, I am sure, 
standing alone, might have appeal. I 
would like to be as open and as forth- 
right as I can be about this issue. 

I want to say at the beginning that 
what I say is not meant as criticism of 
the distinguished sponsor of this 
amendment in the committee, the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Texas. 

It is not meant as a criticism of the 
chairman of the committee, whom I 
admire personally. 

But, Mr. President, I want to make it 
very, very clear that there is some 
hardball being played here. 

I do not think we ought to dress this 
up in the clothing of national patriot- 
ism. I do not think we ought to march 
this out on stage as something being 
done for the country and seeing if it 
will wash that way. 

I hold in my hand an article in the 
Washington Times. I might say the 
Washington Times has not been noted 
as being particularly unfriendly to this 
administration or as being a newspa- 
per expressing a philosophy so differ- 
ent from that of this administration. 
Here is what the Washington Times 
said on May 2, 1985. 

“Back the budget or lose bases, 
Weinberger warns Republicans.” By 
Ralph S. Hallow of the Washington 
Times. 

Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger 
threatened a number of Republican Sena- 
tors yesterday with the closing of military 
bases in their States if they voted to freeze 
military spending next year. Majority leader 
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RoBERT DOLE (R-KS) postponed voting yes- 
terday until today on a military spending 
amendment to the fiscal 1986 budget after a 
private meeting with Mr. Weinberger, 
Senate sources said. Secretary Weinberger 
also met with a number of undecided Sena- 
tors, the sources said. He suggested to them 
that if they voted in favor of the zero spend- 
ing growth amendment, he would close mili- 
tary bases in their States. But if they voted 
against the freeze he would close bases in 
other States instead. The Reagan endorsed 
budget plan would allow military spending 
to grow by 3 percent after inflation next 
year but an amendment introduced by Sena- 
tor CHARLES GRASSLEY (R-IA) would limit 
Pentagon spending next year to this year’s 
level plus inflation. 

“Mr. Weinberger and the Senate GOP 
leadership are using back room, strong arm 
tactics instead of trying to defeat the 
amendment on its merits” a Republican 
Senate aid said. 

I could go on. The article speaks for 
itself. 

Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. DIXON. No, not at this time, 
but I will at the end of my remarks. 

Now, Mr. President, this is only a 
newspaper article. I take into account 
that certain liberties may from time to 
time be expressed in the media, but I 
tell you this, I have been in public life 
a long, long time. I remember early on 
in my career when a professional in 
my State once said, “Politics ain’t 
bean bag.” And I want to make this as- 
sertion on the floor of the U.S. Senate. 
Nobody understands better than the 
Secretary of Defense of this country 
that “politics ain’t bean bag.” And if 
there has ever been a man in the his- 
tory of the United States of America 
that ever came out of a precinct or a 
ward that could play tougher hardball 
than the man in charge of the defense 
of this great Nation, I submit to you, 
Mr. President, I have never in all of 
my professional career met that man. 

This is hardball. And in general, if 
you look at the bases that are on the 
22-base hit list, you will see who they 
affect. The meaning is clear. It is an 
unveiled threat, and it is designed to 
accomplish a result which in many re- 
spects I think is already accomplished. 

Now, my friends, the chairman of 
the committee—and may I stress once 
again my deep personal affection and 
my high regard for this man—says 
there is a little parochialism here. A 
good many of us from time to time are 
probably guilty of parochialism, but I 
want to say this—on this hit list there 
was a base in Kansas. Do not worry 
about it. The $70 million for that base 
was put back in in committee. Only 
one. It is an amazing miracle that it 
happens to be in Kansas. I do not 
know who is from Kansas here who 
could have influenced that result. 

Incidentally, no one has a higher 
regard for the majority leader than 
this Member. If I was in his shoes, I 
would have done the same thing, in 
fairness to him, so I did not come here 
to criticize. 


GRAMM. Will the Senator 
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But I want to make this further 
point. The distinguished chairman of 
the committee, again for whom I have 
the greatest affection, made this state- 
ment. “Why,” he said, “some of these 
bases have four or five people there. 
Why maintain them?” 

OK, I can see that. You know, the 
people from the post offices and the 
Postal Union come in to me and they 
wanted me to promise never to close a 
post office. I said, “I can’t promise 
that; there may be some that need to 
be closed. I wouldn’t close them at 
random or anything of that sort, but I 
can’t promise that.” 

I do not say there are some bases 
that should not be closed. But I want 
to tell you about a base in my State 
they want to close. I do not want to 
waste the time of my colleagues but I 
want to ask you about a base with four 
or five people on it. Great Lakes. 
Great Lakes was established in 1911 
when Howard Taft was President of 
the United States. I was discharged 
from Great Lakes in 1946 after World 
War II. There are three stations in the 
country for educating our young folks 
to be good naval personnel—Great 
Lakes, in Illinois, San Diego, CA, and 
Orlando, in Florida. 

Now, at Great Lakes, here is how 
many students they processed in 1982: 
36,526; in San Diego, 26,276; in Orlan- 
do, 31,819. 

In 1983, they processed 33,223 at 
Great Lakes, 24,205 at San Diego, 
17,091 at Orlando, and last year 
36,480, at Great Lakes, 26,367 at San 
Diego, and the figures for Orlando are 
not available but are in line with the 
other years. 

Now, I put it to you, Members of the 
Senate, as the jury—as the jury. Does 
that sound like a base they are not 
using? The base they want to close 
graduates the most people in the coun- 
try and has historically for genera- 
tions graduated the most people in the 
country. It is the most useful naval 
station in the world today, but they 
want to close it. Now, I think that is 
interesting. 

The cost of closing that base would 
be $1.115 billion, more than all the 
money in this bill for the closing of 
bases, and it would take 23 years into 
the future. It would be in the year 
2000-something, to amortize the cost 
of closing it. 

No one in the Navy can figure out 
why this base is on the list. Under my 
instructions, my staff has regularly 
called the Navy to find out why this 
base is on the list. They do not know. 
They do not know why it is on the list. 

Secretary Weinberger put it on the 
list. Nobody knows why. I suspect I 
understand why. 

There is another one, O’Hare Re- 
serve Forces Facility, also in my State, 
on the list. It is the only air field in 
my State that has runways that are 
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10,000 feet or longer. It is the busiest 
airport in the world, with the best air- 
port facilities. That is on the list. 

I do not think we live in a vacuum 
here. I think we understand what is 
happening here. 

We are in the minority on this side; I 
understand that. I understand politics. 
But majorities and minorities change. 

In my 30 years of public service in 
my State—12, in the house back home, 
8 in the senate, 6 as State treasurer, 
and 4 as secretary of state—we were in 
the majority 14 of the years and in the 
minority 16 years. Things change, and 
they will change here. 

I say to my friends on the other side, 
those in the Chamber and those who 
may be listening on the boxes in their 
offices, do you want to put these ques- 
tions in the hands of one individual 
and the tender mercies of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, from time to time, 
whoever he or she may be? Remember, 
times change. There will be new ad- 
ministrations. There will be new Secre- 
taries of Defense. A variety of things 
can transpire to change circumstances 
here. 

I hope that each of us understands 
this: Whatever the majority might be 
or the minority might be in either 
House, we are Members of Congress. 
The decisionmaking under the law 
now is in Congress, and we are being 
asked to abdicate that power and to 
give that power to the Secretary of 
Defense. 

I simply say this in conclusion: I 
think that the law in its present form 
is greatly preferable to the suggestions 
for changes made by my friend from 
Texas, and I hope we will not give this 
discretionary power to the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Now I am delighted to yield to my 
friend from Texas, with whom I often 
agree in committee and with whom I 
strongly disagree on this particular 
issue. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the agreements more than I 
do the disagreements. 

First of all, let me reiterate that we 
did not fund $71.5 million for McCon- 
nell Air Force Base. The continuing 
assertion that the money was provided 
in the bill for Kansas is inaccurate. 

What the subcommittee of jurisdic- 
tion did, as the distinguished subcom- 
mittee chairman will make clear in a 
moment, is recognize that we have 
committed to produce the B-1. The 
Air Force makes it very clear that 
wherever the B-1l’s are put, they will 
require the $71.5 million. So that 
money is not provided for Kansas; it is 
simply provided in the budget and will 
go to the base that ultimately is desig- 
nated. 

Second, I was at the meetings that 
Secretary Weinberger had on the date 
this article refers to, and I do not re- 
member base closings ever being men- 
tioned once to anybody. 
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Finally, I do not think the Senator 
will disagree with the assertion that 
we have more training facilities than 
we need. Why the Navy does not real- 
ize that the naval base on the Great 
Lakes is not the most important naval 
facility in the whole country, I do not 
know. But I rejoice in the fact that my 
colleague, under this bill, will have an 
opportunity to make that case. If, in 
fact, he can justify the naval training 
base on the Great Lakes rather than 
on the east coast, or the gulf coast, or 
the west coast, where we do. have 
excess capacity, then I believe his col- 
leagues will rally to his defense. 

If any Member of this body can dem- 
onstrate politics, they are going to 
blow a proposed base closing right out 
of the water. Anyone in that office, be 
they a Democratic or a Republican ap- 
pointee, is going to be very careful 
that they can justify any proposal 
they make. 

The issue is still economy. The prob- 
lem is the deficit. The problem is the 
Soviet threat. The current language of 
the bill deals With that. The motion to 
strike that would interfere with the 
needed economy and efficiency that 
the American people support. 

I thank my colleague for yielding. 

Mr. DIXON. Will my colleague, who 
is a respected Member of this body 
and has made contributions in the 
committee, yield for a question? 

Mr. GRAMM. I yield. 

Mr. DIXON. Is he aware of the 
report, page 249, the National Defense 
Authorization Act for fiscal year 1986, 
where it says for McConnell Air Force 
Base: 

Close. Redistribute KC-135s to other re- 
fueling wings. Change selected B-1B loca- 
tion to another SAC base. 

RATIONALE FOR SELECTION 

Example of a base losing its major mission 
(Titan II ICBM retirement); status of base 
reviewed prior to expenditure of funds for 
new mission (B-1B). (Approval of military 
construction funds requested for fiscal year 
1986 would eliminate this base as an exam- 
ple of a closure candidate.) 

The rationale for what was done on 
that base seems to be as strong as any 
I have seen. I wonder what the ration- 
ale was for the restoration of the 
funds. 

Mr. GRAMM. First of all, the funds 
were never restored, because the funds 
were never eliminated. The subcom- 
mittee of jurisidiction included the 
$71.5 million, which is required to base 
B-1 bombers that are going to be roll- 
ing off the assembly lines. 

The question is, Where are they 
going to be put? What the subcommit- 
tee did not do is that it did not commit 
that money to McConnell. 

If the Air Force looks at bases and 
decides that McConnell is where it 
should be and commits the money, ob- 
viously that will take it off the closing 
list. 

The point is that the decision was 
not made by the subcommittee to 
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commit the money to McConnell. 
That is the point I wanted to make. 

Mr. DIXON. My dear and warm 
friend knows that the money was 
eliminated and restored later. My 
friend knows that. 

Mr. GRAMM. The money was pro- 
vided not for a specified base but for a 
specified purpose. We have committed 
to the B-1B bomber. It is rolling off 
the assembly line. We are going to put 
it somewhere since we have obviously 
built it. 

But the important thing is, despite 
assertions to the contrary that be- 
cause of our great and illustrious 
leader being from Kansas, somehow 
his base received preferential treat- 
ment is simply not the case. The funds 
are not committed to McConnell. The 
fund may go there. They may not go 
there. But the decision was not made 
to put them there, and that is the only 
point that I made. 

Mr. DIXON. I spoke about the 
second miracle when they found the 
$4 billion last week, and I will speak 
about the third miracle on the Senate 
floor when the funds do not go there. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
am the ranking minority member on 
this Subcommittee on. Military Con- 
struction that considered this. We did 
not consider this bill in subcommittee 
until it had already been voted out of 
full committee, or this particular pro- 
vision that is the subject of the discus- 
sion here. But we did consider it in a 
hearing after the full committee had 
acted on it. 

I wish to just very briefly indicate 
my support for the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas. I point out 
that in my view there are undoubtedly 
some defects in the procedures that 
are presently in place for approving of 
closings and realignments of military 
facilities. 

But I think the blanket authority, 
this provision of Senator Gramm, 
would grant to the Secretary of De- 
fense would in effect be an abdication 
by Congress of its responsibility and 
its rightful position to be involved in 
these decisions. 

In short, we would be granting to 
the Secretary of Defense, as distin- 
guished from any other executive offi- 
cer in the executive branch of Govern- 
ment, the authority to override the 
specific language of Congress in many 
cases. 

I could go into a series of hypotheti- 
cals which I think would point this out 
which we went into in our hearing.on 
the matter, but let me just at this 
point, Mr. President, defer to the 
senior Senator from Mississippi who 
was the chairman of this subcommit- 
tee, the Military Construction Sub- 
committee of the Armed Services 
Committee, for many, many years. He 
is the Senator who urged me to 
become active on this subcommittee, 
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and I genuinely say that he knows 
more about military construction and 
how it is accomplished and how Con- 
gress deals with the issue than prob- 
ably all of the rest of us in this body 
combined, and I know he would like to 
be heard on this particular amend- 
ment. So I will yield the floor at this 
time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, is 
there a time agreement on this 
matter? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is no time agreement. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I do 
not have an extended speech. I will 
speak from the cuff here but not for a 
long time. 

Now, I attended all the hearings this 
year that I could and there had not 
been a better job done anywhere than 
that done by the Senator from Arizo- 
na on a very, very difficult bill. He has 
fine knowledge, and every Senator was 
considered, and splendid staff. 

What I say about his work is strictly 
complimentary and on the merits. But 
at the same time, I believe there is a 
subject and he has had it on his mind 
for years, and I believe he was unable 
this time to go into it in the detail 
that it deserved. 

Mr. President, this affects every 
State in the Union. It is a matter that 
is hard to deal within some of its as- 
pects. But there is no way to get at it, 
in my opinion, except to have a sys- 
tematic examination of the entire 
problem, not just a few, and have it 
put together by staff members who 
know what they are doing and testi- 
fied to by witnesses who know the sub- 
ject matter and a committee then to 
weigh that testimony on its merits and 
put it in the form of a report and then 
on the desk or in the hands of each 
Member of this body who has to pass 
on it. That is the only way we are 
going to get to the merits. 

Now, I had the privilege of being 
chairman of the Sucommittee on Mili- 
tary Construction some years ago, but 
for several years, and I remember two 
outstanding men who did a lot of work 
on this subject at that time: the late 
Senator Case of South Dakota, and we 
have not had a better one; and the late 
Senator Duff, former Governor and 
then Senator from the State of Penn- 
sylvania. And we really went after it in 
every way that we could on the know- 
how. We reported back to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, we reported 
to each member of the committee, and 
then took it up formally before the 
committee each year, and in that way 
we kept up with this matter and every- 
one knew what we were doing. 

Now, that was not a model but that 
was the only way I think that we can 
keep up with it now. 

I was a little surprised really that we 
voted this provision in this bill before 
there were any hearings at all on this 
vast subject by our committee, well-po- 
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sitioned, well-manned, and then after 
it was voted in or saw there were votes 
going to vote for it, they held a 30 
minute to an hour’s hearing on it, 
which was all the time there was left, 
and then they went in here largely on 
the partisan vote. 

I say that with all deference to ev- 
eryone. We make a bad mistake, we 
stir up misunderstandings, we stir up 
the people around these installations, 
many of whom originally gave up land, 
made sacrifices. The economy of areas, 
hundreds of areas, operates in part 
upon the money that is spent there, 
that it is the chief employer to a 
degree of fine people and from the 
workman out there who mows the 
lawn and anything else on up. I do not 
know of any more disturbing unem- 
ployment that could be created than 
to go in here and just closing these 
bases where someone might think. 

Now, another thing is it is a part of 
the responsibility under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to provide 
for the military security of the Nation. 
How could we delegate this? How 
could we delegate this to a Secretary 
of Defense? How could we delegate it 
away from our own responsibility and 
authority? I say it just cannot be done. 

But this is a practical side from the 
part of the economics, and with all 
deference again to the chairman of 
the committee, to say we could save 
$20 billion a year, I just believe that 
that is far-fetched and far off line. I 
did not see one scintilla of evidence in 
all of my rounds that would suggest a 
possibility of that kind. 

We were not maudlin, but we went 
to these bases. We visited there with 
the civilian people. We visited with the 
leaders, the responsible ones. We went 
to the civic clubs and chamber of com- 
merce, and we thoroughly worked on 
the bottom rung of the problem and 
everything that went with these bases. 

I found there some of the finest pa- 
triotism of the purest type that I know 
of in America or anywhere when they 
were sponsoring and backing and 
making successful the day-to-day oper- 
ation, even the nonmilitary part of 
these bases. 

There we find some of our finest of- 
ficers, too, who have the responsibility 
for training and directing the course 
of thought and training of the new 
men and women who come in. 

So, except with real preparation, 
except with real systematic surveying 
of what is the realization, and let me 
say we have no large military installa- 
tions in Mississippi, we do not have 
any marginal military operation down 
there that I am afraid is about to go 
under. I am not prompted by motives 
like that. But I do know a little about 
this problem and unless we go at it on 
that basis and go and make an esti- 
mate of some kind and bring it in here 
to the membership for them to make a 
judgment, until then, we are not going 
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to carry out and really perform our 
duties that are enumerated in the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Now, I always speak in favor of the 
Senate, but I have been here during 
most all of the debate: And there has 
been from three to four to five to six 
but never over seven or eight Senators 
here during all of this discussion. No 
detailed report. No testimony taken. 
Nothing of that kind that we consider 
tools of our trade and essential to the 
understanding of these problems. 

So, I hope that this amendment can 
be taken out. I commend the Senator 
from Arkansas for his alertness and 
for presenting this matter. I commend 
the Senator from New Mexico for the 
work he has done on the subcommit- 
tee. 

But we are called on here now to do 
what I think would be reckless and 
dangerous action, in a way, and set up 
a new system without consideration of 
coping with this problem. 

Now, we are not going to solve it, in 
my humble opinion, until we first set 
some standards, until we can make up 
our minds and set some standards that 
must be met with reference to these 
installations and then make a real re- 
sponsible examination of the facts by 
ourselves and others, who will be com- 
petent witnesses, and then consider 
these matters on the facts. In that 
way, we can discover what may be 
some cases where there could be and 
should be a discontinuance of the op- 
eration. 

But this slaughterhouse method, 
this few minutes consideration by a 
committee and by the Senate itself 
without the safeguards of reports and 
responsibilities is far, far, far from 
what I think is sound or better legisla- 
tion. So, I hope that we can give this 
the treatment more in keeping with 
these standards. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I am 
privileged to follow the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi who has 
made an eloquent case; the U.S. Sena- 
tor with the greatest seniority, some 
39 years in this body, a man who at 
this stage of his distinguished career 
could hardly be accused of parochial- 
ism or politics in the statement of 
principles which he has just articulat- 
ed. 

Senator STENNIS said it eloquently 
when he characterized this amend- 
ment, the amendment to change the 
procedures on base closings, as reck- 
less and dangerous; when he support- 
ed his contention with the fact that 
there have not been appropriate hear- 
ings, there has not been appropriate 
consideration, there is not an articula- 
tion of standards for the Secretary of 
Defense to operate on, but there is a 
rush to judgment and a hasty effort to 
change the long-standing procedure 
for base closings. 
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Those who have argued in favor of 
the change make it sound unpatriotic 
to oppose their proposition. They 
speak about waste and inefficiency 
and let those who would put their 
votes where their mouth is, in terms of 
national welfare, automatically sup- 
port this very fundamental change. 

But I would say that Senator STEN- 
NIS has articulated the basic proposi- 
tion which requires the defeat of this 
change in procedure and requires that 
it be stricken as the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has filed this 
amendment. 

It is, I suggest, Mr. President, not a 
matter of mere coincidence that, at 
the time the Department of Defense 
issues come before the country and at 
the time we are considering the 
budget, there are a series of releases 
from the Department of Defense 
about the prospects for reduction in 
forces, layoffs and base closings. 

The distinguished Senator from IIlli- 
nois (Mr. Drxon], has referred at 
length to the Washington Times arti- 
cle captioned, “Back the Budget or 
Lose Bases, Weinberger Warns Repub- 
licans.” 

I do not know whether that is a fac- 
tual story or not, but I do know that 
there was considerable releases from 
the Navy Department about reduc- 
tions in forces where there was back- 
tracking as what would be done where 
many people were placed in fear of 
losing their jobs, and, certainly, the 
scene was set for an interpretation of 
considerable political pressure. 

Now the real issue is whether bases 
ought to be maintained in the national 
interests and whether the expendi- 
tures are well-founded. On the magic 
list of 22 bases designated for closing, 
5 came from the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, which creates a situa- 
tion where there would be no surprise 
when Senator Hernz and this Senator 
expressed great concern about what 
pressures are being brought to bear 
and whether 5 out of 22 of these bases 
are unworthy for national defense and 
for the expenditures which are being 
made. 

On the assertions about closing in 
Pennsylvania, one involves the New 
Cumberland Army Depot, which pro- 
vides 90 percent of all Army supplies 
going to Europe, 60 percent of all 
Army supplies going worldwide. It 
defies understanding how that base 
can be summarily closed without a se- 
rious impact on national security. 

The Navy Air Development Center 
at Warminster is the lead Navy re- 
search facility, principal unit for anti- 
submarine warfare. 

The Philadelphia supprt activity, a 
rather modest installation with only 
156 civilian employees, determines the 
need for clothing and subsistence com- 
modities for all U.S. Army programs, 
which is the only facility which under- 
takes that kind of an activity. 
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The Letterkenny Army Depot is re- 
sponsible for storing, testing, over- 
hauling and issuing supplies, maintain- 
ing the only center which tests and 
disassembles certain materials relating 
to key antiaircraft and other missiles. 

Considerable attention has been ar- 
ticulated about the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard. Some of those who urged this 
change have raised the question about 
whether the navy yard does serious 
work. One characterization related to 
alleged infrequent work at the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard, which is simply 
not in accordance with the facts. 

The SLEP Program at the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard has been vital for na- 
tional defense, with the Saratoga and 
Forrestal and the Independence and 
many sea vessels of great importance 
to the defense of the United States. 

It is mysterious to this Senator at a 
time when budget considerations con- 
front this body that suddenly there 
appears a list of 22 bases, and when 
conversations are held between this 
Senator and those who are allegedly 
responsible for the dissemination of 
this list, there is a general disclaimer. 
There names always pop up on the 
list. It is not really serious, and nobody 
should really pay it a whole lot of at- 
tention. 

It is not unheard of in this body, and 
in the Congress that Members are con- 
cerned about what happens in their 
own States or in their own districts, 
and that is entirely appropriate. There 
are some who have urged the adoption 
of this amendment, who have been 
zealous in the defense of their own dis- 
tricts, their own States and it serves 
no useful purpose to detail that here. 
But there is a long litany where those 
who throw stones certainly are not 
well shielded by their glass enclosures. 

But the basic issue which is involved 
here is whether we ought to be 
making such a fundamental change in 
a context where there is much reason 
to believe that there is politics, politi- 
cal hardball being undertaken by the 
Department of Defense with the kind 
of tactics which simply coincided with 
the budget considerations, and wheth- 
er there ought not be hearings with a 
rational, detached, and careful consid- 
eration of such a fundamental change. 

But, Mr. President, I conclude here 
today really where I began with the el- 
oquent. articulation by the senior Sen- 
ator from Mississippi—that amend- 
ment is wreckless, dangerous, that has 
not had the benefit of hearings, that 
has not had the benefit of detached 
analysis, and that sets no standards. 
And those of us who come from States 
who are targeted with much to lose 
would be derelict in our duty if we did 
not fight with all the vigor at our dis- 
posal, appropriate procedures, hear- 
ings consideration, and deliberation. 

Accordingly, I urge in the strongest 
possible terms the adoption of the 
amendment by the distinguished Sena- 
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tor from Arkansas, so that this funda- 
mental change will not be made until 
there is appropriate opportunity for 
appropriate consideration. 

I thank the Chair and I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. LEVIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of this amendment. We are 
being asked to make in the bill before 
us a major, massive change in the 
rules on base closing and base realign- 
ment. We are being asked to do that 
with almost no hearings in front of 
the Armed Services Committee—I say 
almost because there was a hearing 
after we adopted this amendment with 
one witness, who, as a matter of fact, 
had some disagreements with the 
amendment as it had been written 
prior to his testimony—one Depart- 
ment of Defense witness, at one hear- 
ing, after this amendment had been 
marked up. 

We should not be changing the rules 
of the game that quickly with that 
little protection for people who are im- 
pacted by base closures. I happen to 
think there may be a few too many 
rules, by the way. I am one of those 
who is willing to look at how we close 
bases, but not this way. I am not with 
one hearing with one witness after the 
markup. I want to remind my col- 
leagues of the origin of these protec- 
tions. I was not here in 1973. But I 
read the record. The record is that 
there were hearings in 1973 which re- 
sulted in these protections that we 
have before we close bases being writ- 
ten into the law. 

There were a few States that were 
dramatically impacted by those base 
closings in 1973. Listen to Senator 
John Pastore of Rhode Island testify- 
ing before the MilCon Subcommittee 
in April 1973. He said that “Of all the 
jobs that will be lost with this April 17 
announcement—that was the massive 
base closing announcement in 1973— 
throughout the entire country one- 
half is the burden of the State of 
Rhode Island.” The newspapers of 
Rhode Island felt it was retaliatory be- 
cause of the politics of 1973. I do not 
know. We read a Washington Times 
article now which suggests that there 
might be retaliation unless certain 
things happen on the DOD bill. 

All I know is—and I have reviewed 
the history of this—that the origin of 
these protections against untram- 
meled executive power to close bases 
came because Members of this Senate 
and this Congress felt that the power 
to close bases had been abused and 
had been used as a club over Members 
of Congress. 

There are probably too many rules 
right now on base closings. But that 
does not mean we should go to no rule, 
no standards, without any hearings, 
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except again for that one hearing 
after the fact with one DOD witness. 

To be very precise about it, Con- 
gressman Waldie back in 1973 in front 
of that same MilCon Subcommittee 
said that “They might be motivated 
by such a thing as a political determi- 
nation made at a high level, a decision 
to close a base because those people 
who are involved in that decision are 
on the list of suspected enemies that 
the administration compiled and keeps 
in the back pocket.” 

We ought to be reviewing the law on 
base closings and we ought to be 
saving some money if we can. If the 
law now is too strict, and, if the stand- 
ards are too many, we ought to change 
the standards, but not this way—not 
this way. No hearing is wrong. We put 
these protections in to give us some 
check on untrammeled executive 
power. I do not care if the executive is 
a Democrat or a Republican. We 
should not have untrammeled execu- 
tive power. The only way to put a 
check on this thing is to adopt the 
pending amendment before us, to 
strike this language from the bill, go 
back, and do it right with hearings. I 
will be happy to participate, by the 
way, with my friend from Texas in 
those hearings in good faith to look at 
the current standards to see where 
they may be excessive and where we 
ought to streamline them. I will par- 
ticipate in that process in good faith. 
But what we have done here, it seems 
to me, is to absolutely eliminate the 
protections which we built in as a 
check on untrammeled abusive execu- 
tive power. We have done it without a 
hearing. 

Mr. THURMOND addressed. the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of Senator GRAMmM’s 
emergency base closing provision, and 
in opposition to the amendment that 
is now presented. 

It is clear that we have a number of 
nonessential bases throughout the 
United States that drain billions of 
dollars away from defense critical 
needs. This well-thought-out provision 
would provide the Secretary of De- 
fense with the ability to manage his 
bases in a competent way by allowing 
him to close nonessential bases. In 
prior years, the closing of bases has 
always been an extremely painful and 
difficult task. The existing provisions 
in the law provide the skillful obstruc- 
tionists with every conceivable oppor- 
tunity to delay or totally prevent the 
closing of nonessential bases. The 
Gramm provision not only gives the 
Secretary of Defense the necessary au- 
thority, but also requires an evalua- 
tion by him submitted to the Congress 
of key factors bearing on such aspects 
as mission, operational readiness, sav- 
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ings to be realized, as well as economic 
and environmental impact. 

Such a submission gives the Con- 
gress ample opportunity to provide 
proper oversight to the process. This 
provision also authorizes for appro- 
priations of $1 billion to pay for the 
necessary up front cost of closure, 
which includes such items as necessary 
design and construction, for replace- 
ment facilities. I think it would be wise 
to support the Gramm provisions. 

I am confident it is in the best inter- 
ests of the country. 

I would like to correct a feting when 
Secretary Weinberger came over and 
met in the office of the majority 
leader. The distinguished author of 
this amendment (Mr. GRAMM) was 
present, and many Senators were 
there. Nothing was said about base 
closings that I recall at all. Evidently 
they thought he was using that in 
some way as a threat. 

I have never heard him making a 
threat of any kind by punishing any 
State or any base to affect the way a 
Senator was voting. I think those who 
present such a case ought to present 
the facts. I do not think you can take 
a clipping from a paper and say this is 
fact because somebody is misinformed 
in some way. 

Another thing mentioned was Mc- 
Connell Air Force Base on this list to 
be closed. The Military Construction 
Subcommittee took out any improve- 
ments to any base which was sched- 
uled for closure. We took it out of that 
base. That base is in the home State of 
the majority leader. We took it out. 
We did not think we should show any 
preference or any priority to anyone 
in this matter. We treated them all 
alike. 

Every base that had recommenda- 
tions for improvements had those rec- 
ommendations removed. McConnell 
Air Force Base was in that category. 

The Air Force said they did need an- 
other base for B-1 bombers so we put 
in the amount that was needed, $71.5 
million for that. But we did not put it 
in for McConnell Air Force Base. We 
put it in as a separate item so the Air 
Force could use it at whatever base 
they choose for the B-1 bomber. I 
wanted to correct that statement 
which was made, which is incorrect. 

With regard to the Great Lakes sta- 
tion, I do not know how it would stack 
up with others. It would have to stand 
on its own. If the Navy decides that is 
a proper base, I am sure they would 
keep it. Why would they keep it? Why 
would they want to close a base that 
they feel is useful and should be re- 
tained? I do not know why it was on 
the list to be considered for closure, 
but none of those 22 bases on that list 
are final at all. Somebody in the De- 
fense Department just submitted the 
list. But the Secretary of Defense and 
the Defense Department would have 
to go into each one carefully before it 
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would be brought here and recom- 
mended for closure. 

Before that is done, I would like to 
call attention to this matter: They 
would not just come up here and rec- 
ommend a base for closure without 
being on what they would at least feel 
to be sound ground. Someone says 
there are no standards for it, no hear- 
ings or anything else. 

There have been hearings through- 
out the years on closing bases. Ever 
since I have been here they have been 
talking about closing bases. Ever since 
World War II they have talked about 
it. They needed to be closed, but they 
could not close them with the proce- 
dure we have now. 

As some Senators have said, almost 
any Senator could obstruct the closing 
of a base with all the procedures you 
have to go through. 

If you want to protect the taxpayers, 
somebody has to make the decision. 
Who is in the better position to make 
the decision than the Defense Depart- 
ment, which ought to know? They are 
our agencies and they are our experts. 
They ought to know where these bases 
ought to be located. It seems to me 
that it would be fair to leave it to 
them with the standards set out in the 
Gramm provisions. What are the 
standards? 

The first is the mission requirements 
and the potential impact of closing on 
operational readiness. The next is ade- 
quacy and condition of facilities at po- 
tential receiving installations. Next is 
potential to accommodate contingency 
and future force requirements. Next is 
capital investment at the present loca- 
tion. Next is the budgetary implica- 
tions of the proposal. Next is estimat- 
ing potential cost savings. Next is eco- 
nomic impact on the community. Next 
is environmental impact. Next is 
impact on other services. Next is im- 
plementation period. 

Mr. President, it seems to me with 
those standards that would have to be 
considered, the Defense Department 
would have to consider every one of 
those standards—not one of them but 
all of them, If they considered all of 
those standards and then came in and 
said, “here is a base we do not need, it 
ought to be closed; therefore, we give 
notice to close it,” then they still have 
to notify the Armed Services Commit- 
tees of this Congress that they have in 
mind closing it. They have 60 days 
after that to appeal the matter or per- 
suade the Defense Department they 
are wrong, or take it up in Congress 
and take action. 

I just want to say to my colleagues, 
if you want any bases closed, I do not 
know of any other way to do it. Every 
Senator here wants to keep his bases. I 
would like to keep mine. You would 
like to keep yours. As Senator GOLD- 
WATER said, we are looking at this 
from a parochial standpoint. But 
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somebody has to look at it from the 
standpoint of the whole United States. 
Somebody has to look at it from the 
standpoint of the taxpayers. 

We talk about budget cutting and 
expenses. Here is a chance to cut ex- 
penses and eliminate nonessential 
bases. Who is in the best position to do 
it? 

It seems to me that our Agency, the 
Defense Department, with these 
standards that they would have to 
meet, is in the best position of anyone 
else. You could not ask a Senator from 
his own State just to close a base. Of 
course he would not favor it. Some of 
his constitutents would not favor it. 

The taxpayers of this country are 
entitled to a break. They are entitled 
to the vote on important bases being 
retained. They are entitled to the vote 
for the most nonessential bases to be 
eliminated. It seems to me this is the 
time to vote to eliminate nonessential 
bases. If you want to eliminate them, I 
do not know of any other way that 
you can eliminate them other than 
under the Gramm provisions. 

Mr. PRYOR addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I just 
want to speak for about 60 seconds. 

I would like to say as cosponsor of 
the Bumpers amendment, I am proud 
to be associated with Senator BUMPERS 
on this amendment. I think there may 
be room for reform, as the Senator 
from Texas has brought to the atten- 
tion of the Chamber tonight, in the 
area of bases, base closings, and what- 
ever. 

Mr. President, I would like to associ- 
ate myself tonight with the remarks 
just given by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, Senator STENNIS. 

I think Senator Stennis went right 
to the point on this debate, that there 
may be a day, there may be a time, 
when we need to look at this issue. But 
after almost no hearings, after no 
debate, to come here on the eve of the 
recess which is going to last 10 days, 
we are about to set major policy deci- 
sions at a time when we should not be 
doing so. I would like to associate 
myself with the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi and thank him 
for those remarks and thank him for 
the contributions he has made, hope- 
fully, to the passage of the Bumpers 
amendment. 

Mr. BUMPERS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I will 
speak for only 2 minutes. 

If you want to know whether or not 
we are playing with fire here—and I 
might say we are not talking about 
whether tion, 74 bases that have been 
closed since 1961. 

Seventy-four bases have been closed 
between 1961 and 1977. If you includ- 
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ed missile sites, there are literally hun- 
dreds of them that have been closed. 

Bear in mind, Mr. President, that 
the reason the law is as it is is to keep 
Secretaries of Defense and Presidents 
from punishing individual Members 
who happen to disagree with them. 
Maybe the law ought to be changed. I 
commend the Senator from Texas for 
trying to approach the subject that 
perhaps needs to be approached. What 
I am saying is to do something as dra- 
matic as this with no hearing except 
after the amendment was adopted, 
and then just a single hearing with a 
single witness—I am saying let’s have 
the Committee on Armed Services 
look at this subject in a deliberate, 
studied manner and come back here 
with a piece of legislation we can all 
support. But do not take away years of 
studied legislation that is designed to 
deal with this in a sensible way. 

I want my colleagues to bear in mind 
one other thing, too. I do not know 
whether the story in the Washington 
Times is correct or not. It is an inter- 
esting paradox, is it not, that those of 
us on this side of the aisle feel threat- 
ened because the administration is of 
another party, yet it was the Secretary 
of Defense threatening Republican 
Senators, not Democrats. 

Let me tell you, Mr. President, why I 
believe this is ill-conceived and I really 
think the amendment was poorly 
drafted. 

Question to the Pentagon: 

What action do you believe Congress 
would have available to halt your initiative? 

That is, after they give us the 60-day 
notice. 

Answer: 

Since the amendment would supersede 
any provisions of law that would prevent or 
delay base closure or realignments, the Con- 
gress would be required to enact specific leg- 
islation prohibiting a closure or realign- 
ment. 

Question. If Congress agreed with your 
initiative to close an installation but dis- 
agreed with your construction plans for new 
facilities to accommodate the closure or re- 
alignment, what action would we have avail- 
able to us to halt this construction? 

Answer. Since the amendment would au- 
thorize the Department to design and con- 
struct such facilities as the Secretary of De- 
fense determines necessary to affect the clo- 
sure or realignment, the Congress would 
have to enact specific legislation prohibiting 
this construction. 

So if they decided to close an Air 
Force base, Camp Lejeune, or the San 
Diego Naval Base, and they decide to 
do that 2 days after we go out of ses- 
sion this fall and build a brand new air 
base or navy base someplace else and 
we are gone from here 90 days, they 
can use the billion dollars in this bill 
to do it and Congress will never have 
had one word of say over it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
support efforts to remove unnecessary 
impediments to base closings. But the 
provisions in the Armed Services Com- 
mittee bill, adopted without hearings 
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or subcommittee considerations, under 
a 1-hour limit to debate, gives the Sec- 
retary of Defense virtual carte blanche 
to open and close bases, without 
regard to environmental laws and 
other statutory protections, and with 
inadequate congressional oversight. 

We all know that base closings are a 
sensitive issue. The Secretary of De- 
fense should be able to close ineffi- 
cient bases. At the same time, we must 
guard against the danger that base 
closing could become a potential 
weapon to reward those who support 
administration policy and punish 
those who oppose it. The committee 
amendment completely fails to recog- 
nize the importance of the basic pro- 
tection, and for this reason I support 
the amendment. 

The committee provision also com- 
pletely waives the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act as it applies to base 
closings. NEPA represents a basic com- 
mitment to future generations; that 
we will not cavalierly neglect future 
generations by ignoring the environ- 
mental consequences of decisions we 
make today. Although efficiency 
through base closings is important, it 
is no more important than preserving 
our land, air and water. The total 
repeal of NEPA is wholly unwarrant- 
ed, and thus provides a further reason 
in support of this amendment, 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Syms). Is there a sufficient second? 
There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If 
there is no further debate, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
East] is absent due to illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber desiring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 41, 
nays 58—as follows: 

{Rollcall Vote No. 91 Leg.) 


Andrews 
Baucus 
Bingaman 
Boren 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Byrd 
Chiles 
Cranston 
Dixon 
Durenberger 
Eagleton 
Exon 


Matsunaga 
Melcher 
Mitchell 
Nunn 

Pell 

Pryor 
Riegle 
Rockefeller 


NAYS—58 


Bentsen 
Biden 


Abdnor 
Armstrong 
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Cochran 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
DeConcini 


Hawkins 
Hecht 
Helms 
Hollings 
Humphrey 
Kassebaum 
Kasten 
Laxalt 
Lugar 
Mathias 
Mattingly 
McClure 
McConnell 
Metzenbaum 
Moynihan 
Murkowski 
Nickles 
Packwood 
NOT VOTING—1 


East 


So the amendment (No. 222) was re- 
jected. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand there is another amendment 
that sort of fits in this area. It is an 
amendment by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. BINGAMAN], 
a base-closing amendment. I ask unan- 
imous consent that on that amend- 
ment there be 40 minutes, 20 minutes 
on each side. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I will not 
object—I hope the distinguished ma- 
jority leader will agree to include in 
his request that no other amendment 
be offered and that no motion to re- 
commit with instructions may be of- 
fered. 

Mr. DOLE. I will be glad to include 
that in the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I will 
not object—— 

Mr. KENNEDY. Reserving the right 
to object, does the request include a 
request that we have an up and down 
vote on the Senator’s amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It does 
not include that. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not care. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I ask unanimous 
consent that as part of the agreement 
we get an up and down vote, if the ma- 
jority leader does not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I will 
not object—I simply would like to take 
the opportunity to find out what the 
schedule is for the rest of tonight and 
tomorrow. 

Mr. DOLE. I thought I would state 
that after I get this agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the unanimous-consent 
request is agreed to, as requested by 
the majority leader. 


Pressler 
Proxmire 
Quayle 
Roth 
Rudman 
Simpson 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Trible 
Wallop 
Warner 
Weicker 
Wilson 
Zorinsky 


Hatfield 
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Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, we will be 
voting on this amendment in about 40 
or 45 minutes, so there is an hour if 
somebody has to eat. They can be back 
in time to vote. 

We hope to follow this amendment 
with the so-called Nunn-Warner 
amendment. I understand that the 
MX package has been worked out. It 
will nbor amendments. We are getting 
down to not very many amendments. 

I do not want any of the staff to 
listen, because they will draft some 
more. When we get unanimous con- 
sent, the staff does not know what we 
have left, and we will not have as 
many remaining to deal with. 

We are down to a number of amend- 
ments, as I understand, that can be ac- 
cepted, and four or five we need to 
work out. 

A number of Members have indicat- 
ed they would like to finish tonight. 
Others do not want to finish until we 
come back, and others have forgotten 
that the recess schedule said we would 
start the recess at the close of business 
on Friday, and this is Thursday. We 
intend to be here tomorrow. 

If Members are willing to help us ac- 
celerate the process, we are willing to 
complete work on a number of amend- 
ments tonight and not stay in as late 
tonight and come in at a civil hour to- 
morrow and try to finish every amend- 
ment with the exception of the inter- 
im restraint amendment. We have 
been trying to work out some agree- 
ment on that which could be offered 
to the DOD authorization bill when 
we return on June 3. 

In the process of working out some 
agreement we have had a number of 
meetings and others have had meet- 
ings, and that is sort of the situation 
right now, but we are fairly near the 
end; we are in the homestretch. 

I would hope that Members would 
help us complete the action. I know 
the distinguished chairman of the 
committee and I think the other man- 
ager, the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia, would like to move as quickly 
as we can on these amendments. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator 
said something about resuming action 
on this committee amendment when 
we return from the recess. I very seri- 
ously oppose that. I hope that we can 
either get those amendments—the 
Senator referred to the SALT amend- 
ments—referred to where they should 
be on the foreign relations bill or con- 
sider them tonight or early tomorrow 
morning, but I do not want to have 
anything hanging over because, when 
you put a bunch of people to work for 
10 days with 500 typewriters, we will 
have amendments running out of our 
ears when we come back, and we do 
not want it. 

Mr. DOLE. If in fact that becomes 
necessary, because there are a couple 
of ways it can happen—I mean some- 
one offers it and says we are not going 
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to vote on this until we come back—it 
is already an amendment to the DOD 
authorization bill, but it would be my 
hope when we complete action or dis- 
position, whatever, that we could have 
agreement that there would only be 
that amendment would be in order or 
other amendments related to that 
amendment and that we will have 
completed all the other amendments. 

I have been approached by others on 
the SDI amendments saying “We like 
to put those over until after the 
recess.” 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is the 
trouble that the Senator from Arizona 
finds, the minute you say we are going 
to only consider one, they will find out 
ways of sneaking another one in and 
then sneak another one in and we will 
never get this bill through. 

I wish to finish this bill tomorrow, 
and I think if the two leaders can 
agree to get those SALT matters, 
which have no relationship in the 
world to defense, deferred to action 
after the recess, I think we can expe- 
dite and get out of here. I am just as 
anxious to go home as any man here. 
But I am also anxious to get a bill 
passed to help defend this country. 

Mr. DOLE. Let me indicate that I 
think the manager has done an out- 
standing job. I can recall being on this 
floor for 3 or 4 weeks on a defense au- 
thorization bill. This is the biggest one 
I have ever been involved in. So I com- 
mend the chairman and the other 
manager, the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia, for an outstanding job. 

I think we are making progress. I 
just say to my colleagues I think we all 
have pretty much the same intention 
and motives and want to try to finish 
it. We do not want to wear ourselves 
out in the process. 

So I think we can proceed with the 
amendment now of the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Will the Senator from Georgia be 
able to have the MX amendment after 
we follow this with the MX amend- 
ment? 

Mr. NUNN. I believe we will be ready 
for that. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. You believe? 

Mr. NUNN. I am trying to get the 
language. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Presiding Officer state the time 
agreement that has been entered into? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TRIBLE). The Senator from New 
Mexico has 40 minutes equally divided 
on his amendment. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. I thank the Presi- 
dent and let me take about 10 minutes 
of that time to describe what we are 
trying to do in this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will 

e Senator please send his amend- 
ment to the desk? 
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AMENDMENT NO. 223 


(Purpose: To amend section 2687 of title 10, 
United States Code, relating to base clo- 
sures and realignments) 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 


The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
BrncamMan], for himself, Mr. Nunn, and Mr. 
PryoR proposes an amendment numbered 
223. 


Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 79, beginning with line 23, strike 
out all down through line 7 on page 83 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 


BASE CLOSURES AND REALIGNMENTS 


Src. —. (a) Section 2687 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 2687. Base closures and realignments 


“(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, no action may be taken to effect or 
implement— 

“(1) the closure of any military installa- 
tion; 

“(2) any realignment with respect to any 
military installation involving a reduction 
by more than 1,000, or by more than 50 per- 
cent, in the number of civilian personnel au- 
thorized to be employed at such military in- 
stallation at the time the Secretary of De- 
fense or the Secretary of the military de- 
partment concerned notifies the Congress 
under subsection (c) of his plan to close or 
realign such installation; or 

(3) any construction, conversion, or reha- 
bilitation at any military facility other than 
a military installation referred to in clause 
(1) or (2) (regardless of whether such facili- 
ty is a military installation as defined in 
subsection (g)) which will or may be re- 
quired as a result of the relocation of civil- 
ian personnel to such facility by reason of 
any closure or realignment to which clause 
(1) or (2) applies, 


unless and until the provision of subsections 
(b) and (c) are complied with. 

"(b) In determining whether any military 
installation should be closed or realigned 
under the authority of this section, the Sec- 
retary of Defense shall specifically consider 
the following: 

“(1) The mission requirements and the po- 
tential impact on the operational readiness 
of the armed force concerned. 

“(2) The adequacy and condition of facili- 
ties at the military installation or installa- 
tions to which personnel or equipment is to 
be transferred as a result of the proposed 
closure or realignment. 

(3) The potential of the proposed new lo- 
cation or locations to accommodate contin- 
gency and future force requirements. 

“(4) The capital investment in the mili- 
tary installation proposed to be closed or re- 
aligned, 

(5) The budgetary consequences of the 
proposed closing or realignment. 

“(6) The estimated cost savings of the pro- 
posed closing or realignment and the time 
period over which such savings would be re- 
alized. 
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“(7) The economic impact on the area sur- 
rounding the military installation proposed 
to be closed or realigned and on the area 
surrounding the proposed new location or 
locations. 

“(8) The environmental impact on the 
area surrounding the military installation 
proposed to be closed or realigned and on 
the area surrounding the proposed new lo- 
caton or locations. 

“(9) the extent of community support at 
the proposed new location or locations. 

“(10) The impact, if any, on the other 
military departments. 

“(11) The time that will be required to 
achieve the proposed closing or realign- 
ment, including any move of personnel or 
equipment to a new location. 

“(c) No action described in subsection (a) 
with respect to the closure of, or a realign- 
ment with respect to, any military installa- 
tion may be taken unless and until— 

“(1) the Secretary of Defense or the Sec- 
retary of the military department concerned 
complies with the requirements of the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act of 1969 (42 
U.S.C. 4321 et seq.) with respect to the pro- 
posed closure or realignment; 

“(2) the Secretary of Defense or the Sec- 
retary of the military department concerned 
notifies the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
in writing of the proposed closing or realign- 
ment and submits with the notification an 
evaluation of the factors set forth in subsec- 
tion (b) with respect to the closure or re- 
alignment; and 

“(3) a period of 60 calendar days or 30 leg- 
islative days, whichever is longer, expires 
following the day on which the notice and 
evaluation referred to in clause (2) have 
been submitted to such committees, during 
which period no irrevocable action may be 
taken to effect or implement the decision. 


For the purpose of clause (3), a legislative 
day is a day on which either House of Con- 
gress is in session. 

“(d) This section shall not apply to the 
closure of a military installation, or a re- 
alignment with respect to a military instal- 
lation, if the President certifies to the Con- 
gress that such closure or realignment must 
be implemented for reasons of national se- 
curity or a military emergency. 

“(e)(1) Subject to paragraph (2), actions 
of officers and employees of the United 
States taken in connection with the closure 
or realignment of a military installation or 
in connection with the transfer, exchange, 
sale, or other disposal of real property that 
was the site of a military installation imme- 
diately before such disposal, shall not be 
subject to judicial review under the Nation- 
al Environmental Policy Act of 1969. 

“(2) The decision of an officer or employ- 
ee of the United States that an environmen- 
tal impact statement is not required under 
section 102(2XC) of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969 (42 U.S.C. 
4332(2)C)) shall be subject to judicial 
review as provided in title 5, United States 
Code. 

“(f) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as an authorization for the opening 
of any new military installation. 

“(g) As used in this section: 

“(1) ‘Military installation’ means a base, 
camp, post, station, yard, center, or other 
activity under the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary of a military department— 

“(A) which is located within any of the 
several States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, or Guam; 
and 
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“(B)(1) in the case of subsections (a) 
through (d), at which not less than 300 civil- 
ian personnel are authorized to be em- 
ployed, and (ii) in the case of subsections (e) 
and (f), at which any civilian personnel are 
or would be employed, as the case may be. 
Such term does not include any facility used 
primarily for civil works, rivers and harbors 
projects, or flood control projects. 

“(2) ‘Civilian personnel’ means direct-hire, 
permanent civilian employees of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

“(3) ‘Realignment’ includes any action 
which both reduces and relocates functions 
and civilian personnel positions, but does 
not include a reduction in force resulting 
from workload adjustments, reduced person- 
nel or funding levels, skill imbalances, or 
other similar causes.”’. 

“(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to any closure of a military 
installation, or any realignment with re- 
spect to a military installation, which is first 
publicly announced after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, the 
amendment that I have just sent to 
the desk on behalf of myself and Sena- 
tor Nunn is an effort to deal with this 
complex problem of base closures and 
the procedures we follow in going 
about closing and realigning bases. 

Mr. President, I should begin by ac- 
knowledging that the amendment I 
am offering here is one that has not 
had a full hearing in our committee. 
In fact it has not had any hearing and 
I would be particularly apologetic 
about that if I was proposing the 
amendment as an amendment or sub- 
stitute for an amendment that had 
had a hearing, but that is not the case. 

And, therefore, I feel that there is a 
need to propose something which I be- 
lieve is a more responsible approach to 
this complex and difficult area than 
that contained in the bill. 

Mr. President, the senior Senator 
from Arizona and the junior Senator 
from Texas are to be commended for 
having taken the lead in focusing the 
Senate’s attention on this matter. 

Unfortunately, the Gramm provision 
as it is included in the bill before us is 
defective in my view for the primary 
reason that it is a wholesale granting 
of authority to the Secretary of De- 
fense to do essentially anything he 
would like to do in the way of closing 
or realigning bases and it is an abdica- 
tion of the responsibility and role of 
Congress in participating in that deci- 
sion. 

The alternative that we are offering 
here is an attempt to streamline the 
process, but it is an attempt to do so in 
a responsible way which maintains in 
Congress the authority that it was in- 
tended to have under our Constitu- 
tion. 

By the last vote, it was clear to me 
that the Senate agrees that the 
system and the procedures for closing 
and realigning bases need to be 
streamlined, and I for one agree as 
well that that system can use some 
streamlining and that particularly 
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with the budgetary situation we find 
ourselves in and are going to find our- 
selves in the coming years we need to 
look for ways to save money, ways to 
cut out waste in the defense budget, 
and this is one of those ways. 

Our amendment, in my view, is a re- 
sponsible effort to streamline that 
process. 

Let me briefly review what it con- 
tains. 

At the present time the Department 
of Defense must seek authorizations 
and appropriations to construct facili- 
ties and to design facilities in connec- 
tion with base realignments, and we 
would retain that authority in Con- 
gress. 

Under our amendment, the adminis- 
tration would have to come to Con- 
gress for authority and for the appro- 
priations to go ahead with design and 
construction of facilities headed for a 
base realignment or closure action. 

I think that is an essential role that 
Congress is intended to play under the 
Constitution and it is one we need to 
maintain. 

The Gramm amendment, I point out 
and as others have pointed out in the 
previous arguments, eliminates the 
need for specific authorization of 
design and construction of facilities at 
the installation receiving the realigned 
function. 

We are eliminating the requirement 
that Congress involve itself in grant- 
ing such authorization under the 
Gramm amendment. We are also 
under that same Gramm amendment 
setting up a $1-billion slush fund for 
the Pentagon to use in making what- 
ever closures or realignments it feels 
are necessary. 

Second, on the requirement of com- 
plying with the National Environmen- 
tal Policy Act, at the present time full 
compliance with the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act is required. Of 
course, Senator Gramm in his amend- 
ment would entirely eliminate that re- 
quirement. There would be no require- 
ment at all for compliance with it in 
any year when there is a Federal defi- 
cit. 

In our proposal, we have retained 
the requirement that NEPA be com- 
plied with but we have limited judicial 
review of that compliance very sub- 
stantially. The only time judicial 
review of that compliance would be 
permitted is on the question of wheth- 
er an environmental impact statement 
is required. Other than that, judicial 
review would not be permitted. 

On the notice requirement, present 
law, Mr. President, is that there is a 
two-step process under section 2687 of 
title 10 of the U.S. Code. Congress 
must be notified when a base is a can- 
didate for closure or realignment and 
then Congress must again be notified 
of any final decision with a detailed 
justification to support that decision. 
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Senator GRAMM sets up a one-step 
process and we set up a one-step proc- 
ess as well, although some of the spe- 
cifics are different. And I will go into 
those specifics at this time. 

There is a 60-calendar day require- 
ment under present law before any ir- 
revocable action can be taken to imple- 
ment a final decision. Senator Gramm 
maintains a 60-calendar day require- 
ment. Our proposal would provide 
that there would be either 60 calendar 
days or 30 days during which either 
House of the Congress is in session, 
whichever is longer. 

The criteria to be used in the deci- 
sion are essentially very similar in 
Senator GraMM’s amendment and in 
the amendment which we propose. 

There is a major difference, I would 
suggest, in the application of these 
notice provisions, however, from cur- 
rent law which we retain to what Sen- 
ator GRAMM is suggesting. Current law 
is that in the case of a realignment, 
the Department of Defense need only 
give the notice requirement if the re- 
alignment involves more than 1,000 ci- 
vilians or 50 percent of the civilians on 
bases with more than 300 employees. 
So that there is never a requirement 
for notice to be given to the Congress 
in realignments involving fewer than 
150 civilian workers. At large bases 
employing several thousand civilians, 
there is no need for notice in realign- 
ments of up to 1,000 civilian employ- 
ees. 

Senator Gramm, in his amendment, 
requires the notice provision regard- 
less of how many civilians are being 
realigned. For example, in my home 
State, if you were to move five civil- 
ians from Kirtland Air Force Base to 
Holloman Air Force Base, all the 
notice provisions in the Gramm 
amendment would come into play. 

That is an effect which the Senator 
from Texas may not have intended to 
have in the law. It seems like an oner- 
ous provision on the Department of 
Defense, in my view. It is certainly not 
one that we endorse in our proposed 
amendment. 

We would retain the present law 
with regard to when notice is required 
and we would provide that there 
would be a waiver of judicial review of 
NEPA for all base closures and rea- 
lignments, including small base clo- 
sures and realignments. 

Mr. President, one other provision 
on which we differ with the Senator 
from Texas is that present law and our 
proposal both provide an exception, a 
national security or military emergen- 
cy exception, for any notice provision; 
that is, the President can go ahead 
and act on a base closure or realign- 
ment whenever he determines there is 
a national security or military emer- 
gency involved. Senator (GRAMM’S 
amendment does not include any such 
waiver. 
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Mr. President, to summarize the dif- 
ferences here, I believe that a stream- 
lining of our process is useful. I think 
that clearly the vast majority of this 
body are looking for a way in which 
we can responsibly help to save money 
in the defense budget. But the provi- 
sion that Senator Gramm has in the 
bill that came out of committee is a 
provision that in my view is not that 
responsible solution to this complex 
problem. 

In some cases, it imposes a heavier 
burden on the Defense Department in 
making very small realignments of ci- 
vilian positions from one base to an- 
other. On the other hand, it grants ex- 
tremely broad authority to the Secre- 
tary of Defense to do virtually what- 
ever he wishes with a large amount of 
money that is provided for in the bill. 

I feel strongly that the in-between 
approach that we have drafted here is 
a more appropriate course for this 
Congress to take. I do not propose to 
the Senate that it is without any 
defect itself, but I think it is better 
reasoned and more precisely drawn 
than that which we are attempting to 
amend. 

So I would at this point yield the 
floor. Perhaps the Senator from Geor- 
gia would like to comment. He is a co- 
sponsor of this amendment. I appreci- 
ate his help in the drafting and pro- 
posing of the amendment. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I would 
just make a brief statement at this 
time. I do not know how long this 
debate will continue, but I may want 
to make another statement in a few 
minutes. 

I think the Bingaman amendment is 
the right approach to the base-closing 
dilemma. I know the Senator from Ar- 
izona has worked long and hard on 
this. I see the Bingaman amendment 
as continuing the provisions of law 
that are essential to keep Congress as 
a part of the process. 

I know that the Senator from Texas 
has the best of intentions in his 
amendment, and he is trying to save 
money, and I think we need to save 
some money in the Department of De- 
fense. And I know that is also the 
intent of the Senator from Arizona. 

I hate to go so far in saving money 
that we essentially remove Congress 
from the authorization and appropria- 
tion process in base closings. 

Essentially, the Bingaman amend- 
ment goes back to the law before cer- 
tain impediments were placed in the 
law. I believe that started occurring in 
about the mid-to-late 1970’s. There 
were numerous base closings under 
the administrations of Kennedy and 
Johnson. There were numerous base 
closings under the administration of 
Nixon and Ford. This Bingaman ap- 
proach goes back to that. It lets the 
executive branch close bases, but it 
keeps Congress involved in the act. 
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Congress would not be able to block 
this unless it took appropriate action 
in accordance with the authorization 
and appropriations process. 

So it would not be a congressional 
veto in a whim, but it would be keep- 
ing the respective powers of the execu- 
tive and the legislative branches in 
proper perspective. So I wholehearted- 
ly support the Bingaman amendment. 
I think those on both sides of the aisle 
really should support this amendment 
because I think the fear in a two-party 
system always is that if one party is in 
power and you have unlimited author- 
ity in the executive branch and the 
Secretary of Defense, that could mean 
base closings for political purposes. I 
do not see that in this administration. 
I am certainly hopeful that Secretary 
Weinberger, for example, would take a 
very careful look at any base closings 
on the basis of our national security 
needs. I disagree with him on many 
items, but I think the Secretary of De- 
fense is fully committed to a strong 
national security and I do not believe 
he would close bases on a purely politi- 
cal basis. 

But inevitably emotions run high 
when bases are closed. If a base closes 
in Texas, there are high emotions. If a 
base closes in Texas when there is a 
Democratic President with the Secre- 
tary of Defense having been appointed 
by that President, then certainly those 
on the Republican side of the aisle 
who represent that State would be 
under enormous pressure. And many 
times one concludes that things are 
done politically when sometimes they 
are not. The same thing is true in re- 
verse. If a base closes in the State of 
Georgia, there are very high emotions. 
I had the great distinction of becom- 
ing a member of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee one day. That was 
the headline in my paper back home 
in 1973—early 1973. The next day the 
headlines were that two bases were 
closing in the State of Georgia. So I 
have been through it myself. I know 
what the emotions are. 

So I believe the Bingaman amend- 
ment is a good compromise on this 
proposal. It retains the essential objec- 
tives of the Gramm amendment as I 
understand it, and that is to remove 
certain impediments that make it 
almost impossible for the Secretary of 
Defense without going through a 
great deal of turmoil to close bases, 
and, yet, it continues the essential role 
that I believe is necessary for the Con- 
gress to play so that inherently diffi- 
cult matters like closing bases can be 
as removed from fear and suspicions of 
partisan politics as possible. 

So I commend this amendment to 
the Senate for its consideration, and I 
hope it will enjoy support on both 
sides of the aisle. 

Mr. GOLDWATER addressed the 
Chair. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
do not think there is any disagreement 
at all between the intent of the legisla- 
tion as outlined by my friend from 
Georgia. In fact, I remember the day 
that I recited earlier on the other 
amendment. I approached Secretary 
Weinberger on the base closings. It 
has been a favorite of mine ever since 
the days of Harry Truman. They have 
procedures set up. The problem is that 
the Secretary is not quite sure that he 
has the legislative authority, or, if he 
has it, that it is proper to allow the 
further consideration of the closing of 
bases. My friend from Texas will speak 
more to that, but he told me and I re- 
minded him that it would take a lot of 
political courage to close bases. He 
said more than that. It was going to 
take legislation. I said I will be very 
happy to try to get that legislation. 

I can assure my friends that there is 
no way in the world that a base can be 
precipitously closed. I recall in the last 
debate when we heard the tales about 
by the end of 1986 there would be base 
closures. That is absolutely impossible. 
It is not the intent of the Senator 
from Arizona or the Senator from 
Texas. But what we want to do is to 
give the Secretary of Defense the po- 
litical muscle to move if he feels he 
has to move. There have been a 
number of bases closed in these States 
in the last 20 years—I would say 
maybe 60 to 70 bases that I can quick- 
ly think of. 

So it can be done. But we have bases. 
I will cite one, for example, in New 
Mexico, the neighboring State to my 
State, the State for which I have the 
greatest of affection—Fort Windgate, 
which I believe was opened in the 
1860’s; and the first military base we 
had in the Southwest was Fort Defi- 
ance, opened in 1852—both of them 
for the sole purpose of combatting 
what evil then existed from the 
Navajo Indians. Fort Windgate was 
placed at Kit Carson, and took part in 
the Long Walk of the Navajo Indians 
they gathered up way on the western 
end of the Arizona reservation and 
marched across Windgate on the way 
to Bosque Redondo. It is still a sore 
point, I might say, with the Navajo In- 
dians. 

That still remains a base on the base 
list. I would never like to see that base 
closed. I would like to see it made a na- 
tional park for proper recognition of a 
real old Army base in the West. 

But nevertheless, Mr. President, ev- 
erything that the Senator from Geor- 
gia has talked about in the way of 
giving authority is exactly what the 
Senator from Texas wants to do with 
his bill. 

I ask the Senator from Texas if he 
might not take over from here. 
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ADJOURNMENT OF THE TWO 
HOUSES OVER THE MEMORIAL 
DAY HOLIDAY 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, who 
has the floor? 

Mr. GRAMM. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the majority leader, and 
after conferring with the minority 
leader, I at this time call up House 
Concurrent Resolution 155. The pur- 
pose of doing that is to pass this reso- 
lution because the House is waiting to 
go out of session, and the resolution 
provides that the House will go out of 
session this evening, May 23, and that 
the Senate will go out Friday, May 24, 
unit] 12 noon, Monday June 3. 

Mr. President, I send the resolution 
to the desk and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The Legislative clerk read as follows: 

A Concurent Resolution (H. Con. Res. 
155) providing for an adjournment of the 
House from May 23 to June 3, 1985, and an 
adjournment of the Senate from May 24 to 
June 3, 1985. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the immediate con- 
sideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent 
resolution. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 155) was agreed to, as follows; 

H. Con. Res. 155 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the 
House adjourns on Thursday, May 23, 1985, 
and that when the Senate adjourns on 
Friday, May 24, 1985, they stand adjourned 
until 12 o’clock meridian on Monday, June 
3, 1985. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 
Mr. BYRD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Chair 
and I thank the manager of the bill. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1986 


The Senate resumed consideration 

of the bill (S. 1160). 
AMENDMENT NO. 223 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I think 
I can sum up our position on this side 
very clearly. Both of the authors of 
the amendment opposed the provision 
in committee and both of them voted 
for the motion to strike. This substi- 
tute is not a streamlining provision. It 
is a gutting provision. It is true that 
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this substitute does contain judicial 
review with only a decision to require 
an environmental impact statement. 
That limits NEPA, but it does not 
limit the time that is expanded. Any 
military base that is proposed for clos- 
ing under this circumstance where 
there is an ingenious committee 
member of Congress who seeks to 
close it will simply use judicial review 
to require an environmental impact 
statement. The net result will be a 12- 
to 18-month delay, exactly as we have 
under existing law. If we have to come 
to the Congress for authorization and 
appropriation on an individual basis as 
we do under current law, the same po- 
litical forces of special interests and 
parochial interests—as our colleague 
from Arizona has presented before— 
will be present. And they will domi- 
nate the process just as they do today. 

The reality is that the provisions of 
this substitute do not streamline the 
process. The changes are basically cos- 
metic. We have under the provision 
currently written by the committee a 
detailed process to be followed. It is a 
streamlined process, but it only ap- 
plies when we have a Federal deficit. 
It is a process that requires that the 
Secretary of Defense submit a list of 
10 criteria, that Members of Congress 
have 60 days in order to make their 
case before the respective committees 
of the Congress, and that in those 60 
days the burden of proof does not rest 
on the taxpayer or on the body that 
would seek to save the taxpayers’ 
money. It rests on the individual Con- 


gressman or Senator in question. It is 
the transfer of this burden of proof 
that is the essence of the provision of 
the committee bill. 


Mr. President, we face a dual crisis. 
We face the Soviet threat on the one 
hand that is real, and that is growing. 
We face a deficit threat on the other 
hand; that is also real and it is also 
growing. And there is going to be a 
casualty in this war if the war is to be 
fought. And that casualty is business 
as usual. This substitute is business as 
usual. This substitute is not a substan- 
tial modification of current law. We 
have in a budget that is set out to be a 
zero real growth rate numerous pro- 
grams that are rear-end loaded, pro- 
grams that are going to ramp up next 
year or the year after or the year 
after, programs where we have engi- 
neering, and research in this budget 
that will blow up into $100 billion pro- 
curement programs as in the case of 
our new helicopter which we need. 

Unless we are willing to take steps 
today to build out-year savings to ac- 
commodate the ramp up in the pro- 
grams that we currently have in the 
budget, there is going to be a collision 
course between the defense modern- 
ization program and, in fact, the main- 
tenance of that program and the 
budget reality we face. 
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With base closures we have an op- 
portunity, Mr. President, to build out- 
year savings, to generate a steady $3 
billion to $5 billion savings that can 
allow us to fund these programs. 

We have had a continuing process in 
the Congress where any Member who 
was the least bit ingenious has been 
able to stop a base closing. What we do 
here is we do not eliminate the re- 
quirement of the Secretary to debate 
the case, but we put the burden on the 
individual. It will be the obligation of 
the individual to come before the re- 
spective committees and make a 
strong case. If they cannot make that 
ease, then the base is going to be 
closed. Since the whole prejudice in 
the past has been against the consoli- 
dation, it seems to me when we have 
deficit, which is the only time these 
emergency provisions apply, it is emi- 
nently reasonable that we streamline 
the process and that we take steps 
that will allow us to consolidate mili- 
tary functions to close bases, bases 
that have been on the hit list since 
Harry Truman was President. 

No Member of Congress is going to 
support closing a base in his district or 
in his State unless in fact he is a re- 
markable Member. The Senator from 
Georgia is correct that if we have base 
closures in Texas, and I have no doubt 
if this is adopted someday we will face 
that decision, it will be my duty as a 
representative of Texas to come before 
the committee and before the Con- 
gress and make my case, and make 
that case I will as best I can with the 
facts that are present. 

In fact, as I said earlier, it may be, 
Mr. President, that I will go out to the 
site and lie down in the street and the 
bulldozer will be coming to knock the 
gates down. But, of course, I will have 
a handy, trusty aide there who, just as 
the bulldozer is about to run over me, 
will drag me out. 

Mr. NUNN. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRAMM. Not at this critical 
moment. 

As they drag me out with the TV 
cameras rolling and the dust on my 
face and the people of Texas watch- 
ing, the people will say, “Well, they 
closed the military base but that old 
PHIL GRAMM was out there. He would 
let that bulldozer run over him and 
kill him to keep the base open.” 

But the point is the base will be 
closed because I could not make the 
case. It ought to be incumbent on a 
Member of the Senate or a Member of 
the House to make their case. The 
process should not be rigged to contin- 
ue the status quo. We do not face a 
status quo that is acceptable anymore. 

To conclude, Mr. President, we have 
a deficit threat and a Soviet threat. 
That requires that we change proce- 
dure. The provision written into the 
committee bill changes the procedure, 
it streamlines it, but it does not elimi- 
nate the ability of a Member to make 
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his case. They have 60 days to do it. 
They have findings in 10 different 
areas that they can contest. They can 
come before the committee. They can 
come before the Senate. But they 
have to force an affirmative action. 
That is the change that is required by 
the bill. That is the change that is 
eliminated by the substitute. Only 
with a change in procedure can we 
have any hope of closing the bases 
that are not needed, that represent 
politics as usual. 

We face a budget crisis. These provi- 
sions apply only in that crisis. 

I urge my colleagues to vote down 
this gutting amendment and stay with 
a provision that is tough politically, 
that may put you in jeopardy in the 
future, but it will not put the defense 
of America in jeopardy and it will not 
put the taxpayer of America in jeop- 
ardy. That is why this is what we 
ought to do. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, 
how much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico has 3 min- 
utes remaining. There are 7 minutes 
remaining to the opponents. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, the 
amendment has been characterized by 
the Senator from Texas as a gutting 
amendment because it would propose 
the revolutionary step that we retain 
our right in the Congress to authorize 
and appropriate funds for the activi- 
ties of the Federal Government. 

That does not strike me as some- 
thing that guts anything. 

In the 1970’s, according to the testi- 
mony of Lawrence Korb, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Manpower 
and Installations, before the Armed 
Services Subcommittee on Military 
Construction on May 2 of this year, 
and I quote: 

In the 1970’s about 500 bases or activities 
were closed and we continue to make clo- 
sures albeit at a much smaller rate. 


His testimony to us was that they 
had run into difficulty since the law 
was changed in 1976; that before that, 
the authority of Congress to authorize 
and appropriate funds was not a major 
impediment; that certainly Congress 
spoke out and certainly Congress 
made its case but it was not the kind 
of obstacle that the Senator from 
Texas is suggesting that we have had 
since the time of Kit Carson. Our 
amendment merely attempts to re- 
store the balance between the Execu- 
tive and the Congress that existed 
prior to 1976. 

Mr. President, in my view, the 
amendment of the Senator from Geor- 
gia and myself which is proposed here 
is a responsible approach to this very 
complex problem. I commend the Sen- 
ator from Texas for calling the prob- 
lem to our attention. I wish we had 
spent as much time considering the 
issue in committee before this legisla- 
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tion was drafted as we have spent this 
evening on the floor discussing it. We 
might then have found a meeting of 
the minds on this issue. 

I do think our proposal is well rea- 
soned and I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port my amendment. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Does the Senator 
have any more time? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I believe I have 
7 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Mexico 
has expired. 

The Senator from Arizona has 7 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield 5 min- 
utes to the Senator from South Caroli- 
na. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
want to commend the Senate for the 
courage and patriotism they exhibited 
in voting for the Gramm amendment. 
In my opinion, I repeat this is the only 
way we are going to get these bases 
closed because all of the procedures 
you have to go through under present 
law makes it just impossible. 

I want to say again that before they 
can close a base, the Defense Depart- 
ment has to go through a long proce- 
dure. It is not just opening and closing 
bases. It is not just politics closing the 
base of someone in the opposite party. 

It is in this bill in the Gramm 
amendment, what is required: 

“(2) In determining whether any military 
installation should be closed or realigned 
under the authority of this section, the Sec- 
retary of Defense shall specifically consider 
the following: 

“(A) The mission requirements and the 
potential impact on the operational readi- 
ness of the military service concerned. 

“(B) The adequacy and condition of facili- 
ties at the military installation to which 
personnel or equipment is to be transferred 
as a result of the planned base closure or re- 
alignment. 

“(C) The potential of the proposed new lo- 
cation to accommodate contingency and 
future force requirements. 

‘(D) The capital investment in the mili- 
tary installation proposed to be closed or re- 
aligned. 

“(E) The budgetary consequences of the 
proposed closing or realignment. 

‘(F) The estimated cost savings of the 
proposed closing or realignment and the 
time period over which such savings would 
be realized. 

“(G) The economic impact on the areas 
surrounding the military installation to be 
closed or realigned and on the area sur- 
rounding the proposed new location. 

“(H) The environmental impact on the 
proposed new location and on the area sur- 
rounding such location. 

“(I) The impact, if any, on the other mili- 
tary departments. 

So, Mr. President, you see the De- 
fense Department has to meet all 
these requirements and not just one of 
these requirements. They have to 
meet all 10 of these requirements. So 
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there will not be any expeditious clos- 
ing of bases until careful consideration 
has been given and until the Defense 
Department convinces Congress they 
ought to be closed. That is what they 
recommend. If they decide to close a 
base, then Congress has 60 days. 
Anyone, as the Senator from Texas 
has said, can come in, any House 
Member or Senator, and state why it 
should not be closed. It would be up to 
him then to convince the committees 
of the House or Senate that the base 
should remain open. 

Mr. President, this amendment will 
undo what the Gramm amendment in- 
tended to do. I hope this amendment 
will be defeated. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ARM- 
STRONG], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
CoHEN], and the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. STAFFORD] are necessarily 
absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. East] is 
absent due to illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber desiring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 48, 
nays 48—as follows: 

{Rolicall vote No. 92 Leg.) 
YEAS—48 


Andrews Eagleton 


Baucus 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Bingaman 
Boren 
Bradley 


Long 
Matsunaga 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 


Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 
NAYS—48 


Chafee 
Cochran 


Durenberger 


Abdnor 
Boschwitz 
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Proxmire 
Quayle 
Roth 
Rudman 
Simpson 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Trible 
Wallop 
Warner 
Weicker 
Wilson 
Zorinsky 
NOT VOTING—4 

East 

Stafford 

So the amendment (No. 223) was re- 
jected. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRAMM. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, if we may 
have order, I may have information of 
interest to some Members. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the so-called Nunn-Warner 
amendment is now available and can 
be offered. It is the MX amendment. 

I hope at the conclusion of that 
amendment there will be a rollcall 
vote. In the interim, I will be submit- 
ting to the distinguished minority 
leader what might be the basis for 
some agreement on four or five 
amendments that are still contentious. 
I understand there are three or four 
others that will be accepted, and that 
is all we have. 

I know that some Members may 
figure some way to stall it for another 
10 days, but I am advised by the chair- 
man of the committee that he would 
like to complete action on this bill, if 
not tonight, tomorrow. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The first part of 
the majority leader’s statement was 
absolutely right—tonight. 

Mr. DOLE. I am not certain that we 
can do it tonight because— 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I can hear the 
second part. 

Mr. DOLE. Perhaps after the vote 
on the Nunn amendment, the minority 
leader and I can have a discussion on 
the floor. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 159—-WITHDRAWN 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permit- 
ted to withdraw amendment No. 159. 


Hollings 
Humphrey 
Kassebaum 
Kasten 
Laxalt 
Lugar 
Mathias 
Mattingly 
McClure 
McConnell 
Murkowski 
Nickles 
Packwood 
Pressler 


Goldwater 
Gorton 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hecht 
Helms 


Armstrong 
Cohen 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment (No. 159) was with- 
drawn. 

AMENDMENT NO. 226 
(Purpose: To impose certain restrictions on 
the MX missile program.) 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an amend- 
ment be sent to the desk and consid- 
ered without amendment or motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Georgia (Mr. Nunn], 
for himself and Mr. Warner, Mr. BYRD, Mr. 
Counen, Mr. Gore, Mr. Boren, Mr. CHILES, 
Mr. STENNIS, Mr. BENTSEN, and Mr. LEVIN, 
proposes an amendment numbered 226. 


Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 10, line 2, strike out 
“$9,584,900,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$9,274,900,000". 

On page 11, between lines 8 and 9, insert 
the following new section: 


LIMITATIONS ON MX MISSILE PROCUREMENT 
AND DEPLOYMENT 


Sec. 107. (a) It is the sense of the Congress 
that— 

(1) not more than 50 MX missiles should 
be deployed in existing Minuteman silos; 

(2) after procurement of 50 missiles for 
deployment, further procurement of MX 
missiles should be limited only to those nec- 
essary for the MX missile reliability testing 
program and as spares within the logistics 
system supporting the deployed MX missile 
force, unless a different basing mode is pro- 
posed by the President and agreed to by the 
Congress; and 

(3) in fiscal year 1987, depending upon the 
most efficient production rate, from 12 to 21 
MX missiles should be procured; but as pro- 
vided in paragraph (2), these missiles should 
be limited only to spare and test missiles 
unless a different basing mode is proposed 
by the President and agreed to by the Con- 


gress. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, none of the funds appropriated pur- 
suant to an authorization of funds in this or 
any prior Act may be used— 

(1) to deploy more than 50 MX missiles in 
existing Minuteman silos; 

(2) to modify, or prepare for modification, 
more than 50 existing Minuteman silos for 
the deployment of MX missiles; 

(3) to acquire basing sets for more than 50 
MX deployed missiles; or 

(4) to procure long-lead items for the de- 
ployment of more than 50 MX missiles. 

(c) Not more than 12 MX missiles shall be 
procured with funds appropriated pursuant 
to an authorization of funds in this Act. 

(d) All MX missiles acquired by funds ap- 
propriated pursuant to an authorization of 
funds in this division may only be used in 
accordance with the terms set forth in this 
Section. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to announce that our protract- 


ed discussions on the future of the 
MX have reached a successful conclu- 
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sion and this amendment represents 
that conclusion. 

This amendment is submitted to our 
colleagues for their consideration by 
myself and Mr. WARNER, from Virgin- 
ia, by Senator BYRD, Senator COHEN, 
Senator Gore, Senator Boren, Senator 
CHILES, Senator STENNIS, Senator 
BENTSEN, and Senator LEVIN. 

Mr. President, the amendment re- 
flects a great deal of time, effort, 
thought, and negotiation in the last 2 
days in addition to all of the effort, 
thought and discussion that was 
present before the amendment was in- 
troduced. And I believe that the 
amendment that is at the desk—— 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. NUNN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DOLE. I at this time ask the 
manager of this amendment if we 
might propound a unanimous-consent 
request of 40 minutes on the amend- 
ment equally divided. 

Mr. NUNN. I have no objection to 
that. I am hopeful we can wrap it up 
in a shorter time if possible. 

Mr. DOLE. I could not concur more. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I could 
not agree with that. It is too impor- 
tant an amendment to limit it to 40 
minutes. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia ask the dis- 
tinguished President pro tempore to 
cosponsor it? 

Mr. NUNN. I am delighted. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator from South 
Carolina, Senator THURMOND, be added 
as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I believe 
this amendment will promote our na- 
tional security interests and will 
strengthen the hand of our negotia- 
tors in Geneva. 

I wish to describe briefly the main 
features of this amendment and I 
know the Senator from Virginia has 
some comments he would like to make 
and I am sure we will have a dialog 
about it. 

First and foremost, to me the heart 
of the matter relates to the cap on the 
deployment of MX missiles in existing 
Minuteman silos at the number 50. 
This is a change from the original 
amendment which was pending at the 
desk and that amendment had the cap 
at 40. 

The legislative form of this cap con- 
forms to the language of my original 
amendment, and this is the heart of 
the amendment, in my view. 

There are other important provi- 
sions. 

Second, the procurement of MX mis- 
siles in fiscal year 1986 will be limited 
to 12 under this amendment. 

Third, the agreement in the amend- 
ment at the desk expresses the sense 
of Congress that 12 to 21 MX missiles 
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should be procured next year, all of 
which must be test missiles or spares. 
This is in the form of a sense-of-the- 
Congress provision. 

Fourth, the amendment makes ex- 
plicit what I have said many times 
during the recent debate in the last 
couple of days, and I have said for 
many months and even years in the 
past that these limitations would be 
lifted if the President submits a differ- 
ent MX basing proposal that is agreed 
to by Congress. 

I do not submit that that will be 
easy. 

Mr. President, I do not submit to my 
colleagues that finding a new basing 
mode will be easy. I know it will not. 
We had considerable dialog about that 
last night. I would not even describe it 
as probable, but I think it is possible. 

And I believe that when the Presi- 
dent of the United States says that he 
is going to take another look, an objec- 
tive look, and that he will not rule out 
incorporating elements of deception 
and mobility, I take that in good faith, 
and I beleive that he offers that in 
good faith. 

This does not mean that tomorrow 
or next week or next month we will 
have a new basing mode for the MX, 
but it does mean that we are going to 
take a look. This amendment will 
assure that we are not going to go for- 
ward with the continued deployment 
beyond 50 in existing vulnerable Min- 
uteman silos. 

There will be many characteriza- 
tions and interpretations of events 
leading to the introduction of this new 
amendment by many different people 
and probably by the news media. If we 
do pass it tonight and I hope we do. I 
do not see the amendment culminat- 
ing in terms of someone winning or 
losing. 

I believe that the winner here is the 
security of our Nation and that is ex- 
actly what my goal has been, and I am 
sure that it is also the President’s goal, 
and I am sure it is the goal of all of 
those on both sides of this issue. 

I am pleased that we have achieved 
strong support for this amendment on 
both sides of the aisle, and I am grate- 
ful to the Senator from Virginia, the 
Senator from Maine, the other Sena- 
tors on this’side of the aisle, and I am 
particularly grateful to the strong 
leadership we have had from our mi- 
nority leader, Senator Byrp, who has 
been a supporter of the MX missile 
and who has been a key part of offer- 
ing this amendment, a key part of the 
negotiations, a key part of drawing up 
the amendment and a fountain of 
wisdom in terms of both the substance 
and the procedure regarding the han- 
dling of this amendment. 

We also have had strong support 
and we have had tremendous input 
from this side of the aisle from many 
different Senators. The Senator from 
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Mississippi is a coauthor of this 
amendment. I am very proud of that. 
The Senator from Florida, Senator 
CHILES, the Senator from Texas, Sena- 
tor BENTSEN, and the Senator from 
Michigan, Senator Levin, are also co- 
sponsors. The Senator from Tennessee 
and I have been working on this 
matter for a long time back when he 
was in the House of Representatives 
and he has been one of the prime 
coauthors of this amendment and has 
spent an enormous amount of time 
studying this whole field. In fact I do 
not think anyone in this body has 
spent more time or acquired more in- 
depth knowledge on this subject and 
on the subject of arms control than 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

The Senator from Oklahoma, Sena- 
tor Boren, has also spent an enormous 
amount of time on this matter, and he 
has been invaluable in drawing up this 
amendment and moving ‘us toward 
what I hope will be a successful con- 
clusion. 

The Senator from Oklahoma has 
also in the past supported the MX. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that 
this compromise will put behind us 
the question of MX basing in Minute- 
man silos in a vulnerable position. I 
am hoping that those who have op- 
posed the MX before will be able to 
support the missiles for testing and 
spares that are absolutely essential to 
make this a viable program, whether 
we deploy 40 or 50 or go to another 
basing mode and deploy more MX's. I 
do not view this as the end of the MX. 
I view it as an end of the MX basing in 
fixed vulnerable silos. 

Mr. HART. Will the Senator yield 
on that point? 

Mr. NUNN. I would be delighted to 
yield in just a moment if the Senator 
would let me complete my thoughts. 

I am hopeful that the review that 
will take place in the coming months 
in the Department of Defense will not 
only look at the alternatives for the 
MX, but will also look at the Midget- 
man in terms of whether it can be ac- 
celerated. I am hoping the Congress 
will begin to reflect on the Midgetman 
and some of the problems that may 
flow from that deployment. We had a 
long discussion on that last night. Sev- 
eral Senators on the other side of the 
aisle made the point, which was made 
in the heat of a rather vigorous 
debate, that the Midgetman basing 
would be difficult. I agree with that. I 
think it will be. I do not think it will 
be an easy decision for the President 
or for the Congress. I am hoping that 
debite will be accelerated and the 
Midgetman program itself will be ac- 
celerated. 

I am hopeful that we will take an- 
other hard look at whether the Tri- 
dent program can be accelerated be- 
cause the Trident missile not only has 
kill capability almost as good as the 
MX, but it also has the tremendous 
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advantage of being relatively invulner- 
able, and it will be, I believe, for the 
foreseeable future. 

One possible option, if we cannot 
find satisfactory basing for future MX 
missiles, is to accelerate the Trident, 
to go to 1% Tridents a year. If you do 
that over a 4-year period, you come up 
with almost the equivalent in the 
number of warheads as 60 more MX 
missiles would provide. 

I will not take a lot more time. I be- 
lieve I have described the amendment. 
I know there are going to be questions 
from both sides, and I know the Sena- 
tor from Virginia will have observa- 
tions. 

I do commend this new amendment 
that is at the desk to all of my col- 
leagues who strongly supported the 
original amendment. I commend it 
also to those who vigorously opposed 
it. I hope we can pass this provision 
and encourage the administration and 
the Department of Defense to begin 
the review and all agree to work close- 
ly to provide that review with our con- 
gressional observations and perspec- 
tives. 

Mr. President, I yield first to the 
Senator from Colorado for a question, 
and then I will yield to the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Georgia for yielding. 
I have two simple factual questions, 
and then I will yield back. First of all, 
does this amendment authorize the 
production and/or deployment of any 
more MX’s than the bill? 

Mr. NUNN. No. 

Mr. HART. The second question is, 
if the Senator from Georgia would 
give me his views on this question, at 
the termination of fiscal 1986, what 
then is the situation, the legal situa- 
tion, with regard to silo deployment of 
future MX’s? 

Mr. NUNN. The amendment is care- 
fully worded and has exactly the same 
language as the original amendment in 
that regard. I will read the exact lan- 
guage, and this answers the question. 
It says: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, none of the funds appropriated pursu- 
ant to an authorization of funds in this or 
any prior Act may be used— 

(1) to deploy more than 50 MX missiles in 
existing Minuteman silos. 


That covers the funds in this act. 
That covers the funds in previous acts. 
It would not cover a bill that was 
passed next year. If the Congress 
wanted to reverse this position next 
year, the Congress would be permitted 
to do so. 

So the answer to the Senator’s ques- 
tion is that this puts in law for the 
period these appropriations and these 
funds last. The term “1 year” would 
not be terribly accurate. It is the 
length of time these funds last. It 
would put into law that kind of cap. 
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It expresses the long-term sense of 
the Senate that we would not go for- 
ward with that basing in the future. 
But that is a sense of the Senate. That 
is not written into law. 

In the original amendment and in 
this amendment, we deliberately 
avoided locking us into concrete on 
that point because I believe we have to 
review other contingencies that we 
could not possibly foresee at this 
period of time. Among those contin- 
gencies might be a Soviet breakout of 
SALT II or a proliferation of warheads 
on the SS-18. Those kinds of contin- 
gencies we cannot foresee, and I do 
not think we should preclude our- 
selves from considering that in the 
future. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator from Georgia 
might permit me, in the normal course 
of proceedings, to present the perspec- 
tives from this side of the aisle and 
then, if it is agreeable to the Senator 
from Colorado and others, we can 
enter into such colloquies as may be 
necessary. Would that be agreeable? 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor to my friend from Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I first 
wish to acknowledge the leadership 
shown by a number of individuals on 
both sides of the aisle in order to forge 
this compromise amendment. The 
Senator from Georgia, of course, and 
myself were working with our respec- 
tive leaders, the Senator from Kansas 
and the Senator from West Virginia. 
Then the Senator from Maine, Mr. 
CoHEN, took quite an active role 
throughout the proceedings. 

During the course of the negotia- 
tions on our side of the aisle, Senator 
WALLOP, Senator McCLURE, Senator 
QUAYLE, Senator THURMOND, Senator 
DENTON, and Senator Gramm provided 
debate which I feel was helpful to the 
drafters of this amendment. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield me about 10 sec- 
onds, I wish to emphasize the role 
Senator CoHEN played, not only in this 
amendment but in the entire strategic 
context of the MX deliberations and 
with respect to arms control negotia- 
tions. Senator CoHEN has been, I 
think, a very fine leader in this overall 
area relating to strategic programs 
and to arms control. I am delighted he 
is a cosponsor of the amendment. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
share the sentiments of the Senator 
from Georgia. Of course, the Senator 
from Maine is on the subcommittee on 
which the distinguished Senator and I 
also serve, which has general oversight 
of the strategic program. 

Mr. President, I have in my hand a 
letter from the White House dated 
today. It is addressed to the majority 
leader. I will read the letter: 

Based upon a review of the legislative pro- 
ceedings of the past two days and as an ex- 
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pression of our common interest in main- 
taining an effective strategic deterrent and 
strong support for arms control negotiations 
in Geneva, I endorse the terms of the 
Nunn/Warner Amendment to the FY 86 De- 
fense Authorization Bill. 
Sincerely, 
RONALD REAGAN. 

Mr. President, I joined in as a co- 
sponsor because I view this amend- 
ment as a responsible course of action. 
It provides for a continuity—I stress “a 
continuity”—of the MX program for 
another fiscal year and charts a course 
for a second fiscal year by virtue of 
the sense-of-the-Senate provision. The 
amendment recognizes the legitimate 
concern of many Senators—not in any 
sense a partisan recognition, but on 
both sides of the aisle—a legitimate 
concern regarding the vulnerability of 
the MX in existing Minuteman silos 
and sets a development number at 50. 

Now, that number was carefully de- 
rived on the basis of current Air Force 
operational doctrine of providing for 
missile squadrons, each with 50 mis- 
siles. 

Mr. NUNN. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WARNER. Yes. 

Mr. NUNN. I believe the Senator 
said development limit, and I believe 
the Senator intended to say deploy- 
ment. 

Mr. WARNER. I thank the Senator. 
The word is “deployment.” 

The amendment provides for con- 
tinuing production while we, the 


Nation, pause to take a look at all fac- 
tors—and I stress all factors—that 
bear upon possible future deployment 
of this program. I say possible. In the 


judgment of many, indeed most of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff feel very strongly 
that this program must continue and 
that eventually the United States 
adopt some form of future basing that 
will enable the entire program of 100 
deployed MX missiles. 

The amendment acknowledges the 
important military considerations set 
forth in a letter today from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. It confirms the need 
for the military capability added by 
the MX. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of that letter be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN, 
Tue JOINT CHIEFS oF STAFF, 
Washington DC, May 23, 1985. 
Hon. Barry GOLDWATER, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: In view of the ongo- 
ing debate in the Congress on MX missile 
force levels, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
thought that you should have their views 
on the military necessity for the MX mis- 
sile. We are well aware and appreciate your 
extensive knowledge of and support for a 
strong defense posture for the United 
States. However, we believe that it is neces- 
sary to restress the essentiality of 100 de- 
ployed MX missiles to our national security. 
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Throughout the decades of the 1970s and 
"80s, the Soviets have continued to modern- 
ize and expand their strategic nuclear forces 
far in excess of their legitimate defensive 
needs. These deployments have upset the 
nuclear balance necessary for global stabili- 
ty. If we as a nation are to ensure the con- 
tinued effectivensess of the TRIAD and to 
restore stability, we need a military capabil- 
ity that makes the Soviets’ assessments of 
war outcomes under any circumstances so 
uncertain and so dangerous as to remove 
any incentive for them to initiate an attack. 
We are convinced that the highly accurate 
Peacekeeper is a necessary element of this 
capability. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have studied the 
contribution of the MX to our national de- 
fense in great detail. That analysis includes 
an evaluation of our forces against those of 
the Soviets. We use a variety of analytical 
tools, including force-on-force dynamic anal- 
ysis. Every evaluation that we make shows 
that the MX holds at risk those things that 
the Soviets value the highest—their hard- 
ened command facilities and their large re- 
serve of ICBM weapons. Today, US capabil- 
ity to accomplish this task is marginal. De- 
ployment of the MX missile is that portion 
of the President’s Strategic Modernization 
Program which provides the near-term cor- 
rection to this disparity and enhances deter- 
rence and national security. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff urge continued 
support for the President's Strategic Mod- 
ernization Program. We reconfirm the re- 
quirement for 100 MX missiles. 

Sincerely, 
P.X. KELLEY, 
General, USMC, Acting Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

(Mrs. KASSEBAUM assumed the 
chair.) 

Mr. WARNER. Madam President, I 
use the term “pause” because that one 
word characterizes the program envi- 
sioned by this amendment. We have 
compromised on a time period that 
will enable the parties, the administra- 
tion and the Congress, to enter into a 
decision process whereby the deploy- 
ment of a 5ist missile may eventually 
be arrived at. 

It is the intent of the sponsors of 
this amendment that all basing op- 
tions be explored in this period of 
time, including mobility, hardness, de- 
ception, and active defense. The 
amendment in effect asks the Presi- 
dent of the United States to study the 
issues surrounding the MX missile, in- 
cluding such things as Soviet military 
programs, progress or lack thereof in 
the arms control process now under 
way, Soviet compliance or noncompli- 
ance in existing arms control agree- 
ments, and indeed Soviet behavior 
with respect to the interim restraint 
under the SALT I and SALT II agree- 
ments. 

This amendment in effect says 50 
MX missiles in the silos now, and a se- 
rious review of where we as a nation 
will be going and where we need to go 
with respect to the entire strategic 
program. The amendment also, direct- 
ly in my judgment, acknowledges that 
the JCS believe that we need the 100 
MX missiles for deterrence in our stra- 
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tegic program. It does not prejudice 
against moving forward with the 100- 
missile program. It leaves that ques- 
tion open pending further study of the 
whole range of military balance and 
arms control issues. 

The pause will also permit the study 
of a more survivable basing for the 
MX to be explored in the context of 
plans for the small ICBM. 

Mr. President, at this time I yield 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. GARN. Mr. President, I am 
speaking directly on the substance of 
this amendment, and it will not take 
more than 4 or 5 minutes. Last night I 
was not on the floor, and I am sorry 
the Senator from Colorado has left 
the floor because he did make a 
speech last night that is offensive to 
this Senator, and the Senator from 
Nevada, when on yesterday’s debate 
on the MX Senator Hart consistently 
stated that the original basing propos- 
al for MX was rejected solely for polit- 
ical reasons, not for military reasons. 
In fact, he in effect challenged anyone 
to educate him otherwise. Later in the 
evening, he specifically stated that 
President Reagan rejected the surviv- 
able MPS system proposed by Presi- 
dent Carter because of political pres- 
sure from the Senators of Utah and 
Nevada. I recognize he did not name 
names but I do happen to be a Senator 
from Utah and Senator LAXALT hap- 
pens to be a Senator from Nevada. So 
I do not think there is any doubt 
about who the good Senator from Col- 
orado is referring to. 

I suggest first of all that it was 
hardly just opposition of Senator 
Laxatt and I to this position when in 
1982 the Senate, on a vote of 87 to 
zero, abandoned the MPS basing mode 
system. 

There also happened to be a rather 
detailed Garn-Laxalt white paper op- 
posing the MPS system. That paper 
outlined five main reasons for oppos- 
ing the multiple protective structures. 
These reasons were projections of 
Soviet threat against the MPS system 
which demonstrated MPS would 
become vulnerable and encourage a 
massive buildup of Soviet offensive 
forces. 

As a matter of fact, that Rube Gold- 
berg scheme proposed 4,600 shelters 
with 200 missiles hidden among the 
4,600 shelters. After 3 days of hearings 
in defense appropriations, the Air 
Force testified that the Soviets un- 
doubtedly can build 2 warheads or, in 
other words, 9,200 warheads and 
target each of the shelters with 2 war- 
head. Therefore, it made no difference 
where you put the individual missiles. 
They could overwhelm it. 

I said, “What is your answer to 
that?” Their answer was build 9,200 
shelters so that it would require 18,400 
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warheads. I have never heard of a 
more ridiculous scheme than to play 
warheads against concrete horizontal 
bunkers. It is much easier and faster 
to build warheads. 

Two, the implausibility of preserving 
the locality uncertainty of the MX 
amongst the horizonal shelters, and 
the cost of constructing the MX/MPS 
system and expanding it to meet that 
threat—think about the cost of 9,200 
shelters. It would certainly rob funds 
from other needed defense programs. 

No. 4, environmental concerns—I am 
only outlining. I am not going to take 
the time of the Senate to go through 
that whole 1981-82 debate and socio- 
economic concerns. Interestingly 
enough, I gave a speech at the same 
time based on the same charges. I 
quote from that: 

Despite the fact I consistently supported 
MX while reserving judgment on the ques- 
tion of a basing mode and was reelected in 
November of 1980 with 74 percent of the 
vote, the opposition Senator LAXALT and I 
expressed against the MPS basing mode 
system in June of 1981 continues to be char- 
acterized by some of my colleagues as 
having been politically motivated. 

I will not dwell on this particular 
issue other than to say that, one, if I 
was looking to score political points 
with my constituents on the subject of 
MX, then it would have made no sense 
to wait until after—after—the 1980 
election to announce my opposition to 
MPS. 

As a matter of fact, my opponent in 
the 1980 election had one issue—MX. 
He spent a lot of money for 8 months 
saying that if he were elected to the 
Senate he would lay his body in front 
of the bulldozers before he would 
allow it to be based in Utah. 

The easy thing to do in that cam- 
paign would have been to join him, 
and say I will do the same thing. But I 
took all of that heat during all of 1980 
and said no, I will reserve judgment 
until I have studied the plan, alterna- 
tives, and make a decision. There was 
incredible opposition within my State 
to MPS basing in Utah and Nevada. 
But I faced a reelection campaign and 
said no, I favor MX. I will not blindly 
oppose it in my State and, as a matter 
of fact, did not even oppose the MPS. 

Those are facts. So when colleagues 
get on this floor and start making po- 
litical charges, I would suggest they 
might invite those whom they are 
making charges against—and further- 
more, they might do a little more 
homework before they make charges 
when the record is rather clear, not as 
a matter of opinion tonight, but on 
the written record through dozens of 
debates on TV programs, and speeches 
given at the time back in 1980. I 
repeat, the opposition of both Senator 
LAXALT and I occurred after the elec- 
tion was over. That is not too political- 
ly smart if you are trying to make it a 
political issue. 
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My decision to oppose the MPS basing 
system— 


Again quoting from many years 
ago— 
was based on conclusions I reached follow- 
ing 3 days of in-depth hearings before the 
Defense Appropriations Subcommittee as 
well as additional congressional hearings, 
Defense Department briefings and public 
discussions I participated in over a period of 
years. From the combined perspective of 
military effectiveness, cost, technological 
uncertainty, environmental and _ socioeco- 
nomic impacts, I could not in good con- 
science support the proposed deployment of 
MX missiles in 4,600 shelters no matter 
what State or States would be involved. 


At no time did either Senator 
LAXALT or I ever oppose placing the 
MX missiles in our States—not even 
during an election year while we were 
both up for reelection. We opposed a 
Rube Goldberg system of enormous 
cost, of enormous environmental 
impact, socioeconomic impact, and a 
system that simply was not survivable 
regardless of where it was proposed to 
be based. 

I again suggest that it was hardly a 
political opposition of two Senators 
when you had a rather diverse group 
of conservatives and liberals on arms 
control and military issues such as Ad- 
miral Moorer, Bill Van Cleave, Sidney 
Drell, Richard Garwin, Pete Scoville, 
and General Dan Graham. I quote 
from the two that are not of the same 
political thought on these issues as 
Senator LAXALT and I. 

Sidney Drell: 


The racetrack basing mode presents 
severe operational and strategic problems. 
Primary among these are the sensitivity of 
the racetrack deployment to the threat, the 
requirement that essentially the entire 
system be deployed before there is any gain 
in survivable megatonnage and the necessi- 
ty for maintaining high confidence in secre- 
cy, deception, and simulation in the middle 
of our society. 

Also Pete Scoville said: 

We must look carefully at all alternatives 
and not end up by destroying large areas of 
the United States and spending more than 
$100 billion on a system that in the long run 
will not provide invulnerability and can only 
lead us closer to a nuclear conflict ... we 
need a... deployment scheme which does 
not give the Soviet Union the option of 
overwhelming it simply by adding warheads. 


I hope the factual record is clear 
from 1980 to 1981 and 1982. I realize 
on this floor there is a lot of excessive 
rhetoric that goes on on both sides of 
this particular argument to prove 
whatever point we wish to prove. The 
MPS system was a Rube Goldberg 
system of enormous cost to this coun- 
try that was simply not survivable. I 
would oppose it again regardless of 
where it was being based. But, again, 
neither the good Senator from Nevada 
nor I ever opposed placing MX in our 
States. We opposed a particular form 
of basing mode that we thought was a 
grave mistake. I yield the floor. 
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Mr. CRANSTON addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I would like to ask 
the manager of the bill a question, if I 
might. 

Was the reason for the cap basically 
twofold: (a) your concern about the 
vulnerability of too many weapons in 
fixed silos, and (b) your concern that 
so many MX’s might be seen as a first- 
strike weapon? 

Mr. NUNN. I would say to (a) that is 
correct, I was worried about the 
number of missiles in silos. As far as 
part (b) of that question, I believe that 
a hard-target kill weapon in a vulnera- 
ble position is not stabilizing. I believe 
that is the case with the Soviet SS- 
18’s and 19’s. I feel they are destabiliz- 
ing. But I felt for some time we had to 
have the threat of those systems to 
give both sides an incentive for arms 
control, to move away from those sys- 
tems. I was concerned, however, about 
what number of MX’s we deployed for 
arms control and military purposes. 

I do believe that, as the Scowcroft 
Commission said, one of our prime 
goals in arms control should be to 
move both sides away from large of- 
fensive MIRVed missiles in fixed posi- 
tions like the SS-18’s, like the SS-19’s, 
and like the MX. I was not willing to 
go beyond 40 or 50 missiles in this 
regard. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Does the Senator 
from Georgia have a concern about a 
hard target kill capacity which is in- 
vulnerable, relatively invulnerable? 

Mr. NUNN. I think there is a legiti- 
mate concern about that subject. I 
have read about it. I have heard about 
it extensively. I do not believe, though, 
that we are capable of coming to re- 
strictions that limit the march of tech- 
nology. I have never understood how 
we can limit technology. In my opin- 
ion, that is against the basic laws of 
nature and research. I believe that 
weapons as they exist are bound to 
become more accurate. Perhaps some- 
one will devise a way one of these days 
to do that, but I have never seen a way 
that you can limit accuracy. If you 
cannot limit accuracy, you cannot 
limit the hard target kill capability. I 
believe hard target kill capability is 
much less destabilizing in an invulner- 
able mode than in a vulnerable mode. 

The Senator from Tennessee has 
spoken extensively on this subject. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I would like to ask 
one further question. You cannot limit 
accuracy, and I can understand how 
that could be very, very difficult. Can 
you limit the hard target kill capacity, 
however, by a limit on the number of 
missiles? 

Mr. NUNN. By a limit? 

Mr. CRANSTON. By a limit on the 
number of missiles. 
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Mr. NUNN. Certainly, I think if you 
limit the number of missiles in an eq- 
uitable and verifiable arms control 
agreement, you limit the threat that 
both sides feel, assuming it is that 
kind of an agreement, and I believe 
age would be very conducive to stabil- 
ty. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I appreciate the 
Senator’s views. 

I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I wanted to engage in 
this dialog for a particular point. The 
original proposal for 50 instead of 100 
arose out of a number of concerns. 
One of the concerns was raised almost 
3 years ago when a relatively small 
group of people entered into a dialog 
with President Reagan and his Nation- 
al Security Council staff which result- 
ed in the bipartisan agreement around 
the Scowcroft Commission report, gen- 
erally speaking. Some of us said at 
that time we agree, based upon the 
President’s expected actions with re- 
spect to arms control, and we agree to 
support a limited number of MX mis- 
siles, but please be advised that we are 
not thinking in terms of 100. 

Some may not have shared this con- 
cern to the extent that I did, but 
others besides myself did share the 
concern. 

One of the reasons was that with 
somewhere between 50 and 100, when 
all of the proposed D-5 missiles are 
taken into account and other oncom- 
ing elements of our strategic forces are 
taken into account, we in the United 
States may come very close to the 
threshold of having enough accurate 
counterforce capable warheads to 
cover each strategic siloed target and 
C-curbed hard target in the Soviet 
Union on the basis of two warheads 
for each target. 

From the theoretical standpoint, we 
are not better off if we force the 
Soviet Union to a launch-on-warning 
doctrine. 

So for some who consponsor this 
amendment, one of the central con- 
cerns which led to an emphasis on 50 
instead of 100 is the concern that we 
not cross that threshold. 

Let me also say that the Soviet 
Union long ago crossed that threshold, 
and the Soviet Union has been ex- 
tremely irresponsible in posing the 
kind of counterforce threat to our 
land-based deterrent and our subma- 
rine bases and our bomber bases, that 
they have posed with the relentless 
buildup of the SS-18 and SS-19. 

Also, I think another factor which 
can be cited—— 

Mr. NUNN. I would like to strongly 
emphasize that point. The most desta- 
bilizing things that have been done in 
the last 15 years have been by the So- 
viets who prepared the larger MIRV’d 
missiles which have hard target kill 
capability and put them in vulnerable 
positions. The Soviets have not wor- 
ried about those vulnerable positions 
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so much in the past because we have 
not had hard target kill capability. It 
is a terrible paradox that in order to 
get them to become more responsible 
we have to move in the short-term di- 
rection of having some hard target kill 
even at the expense of putting them in 
vulnerable silos. That is the reason I 
have supported a limited number of 
MX’s. But I have said all along there 
is a point at which I would draw the 
line. 

Mr. GORE. I could not agree more 
with my colleague from Georgia. The 
production line is important for one 
reason, to present the Soviet Union 
with the realization that their coun- 
terforce capability is a depreciating 
asset, and the ability of the United 
States Senate and the other body to 
review this program periodically in the 
future is something that the Soviet 
Union should take into account in its 
view of what should happen in the 
arms control negotiations. 

I for one believe very, very strongly 
that the real key to getting an arms 
control agreement that will get us out 
of this perilous situation that mankind 
has entered into is an agreement that 
would remove the ability of either su- 
perpower to pose a first-strike threat 
to the other. In defining that phrase, 
first-strike threat, I believe that the 
ability to gain even the hypothetical 
advantage from launching a first 
strike should be denied to either side. 

How do you get there, Madam Presi- 
dent? We have shown restraint in that 
we have not crossed that threshold. 
The Soviet Union has crossed that 
threshold. I know, as every Member of 
this body knows, that, of course, we 
would retain enough invulnerable sub- 
marine-launched ballistic missiles to 
completely devastate the Soviet Union 
in response to any attack. However, 
the theoretical ability of the Soviet 
Union to knock out our land-based de- 
terrent carries with it certain geopo- 
litical implications that cannot be to- 
tally ignored. Hence our principal ob- 
jective over the last several years in 
the arms control talks has been to try 
to get the Soviet Union to remove that 
threat to our land-based deterrents. 

We ought to be in a position in this 
country to say to the Soviet Union, 
“We are not going to pose that kind of 
threat now. We are not interested in 
pushing you into a hair-trigger pos- 
ture and forcing you to believe that we 
are acquiring the capability to gain 
any advantage from a first strike.” 

I believe, as one cosponsor of this 
amendment, that restraint in the 
number of MX missile deployed is an 
important element in preserving this 
country’s ability to say, “We are not 
past that threshold.” Because for both 
countries to be subject to that vulner- 
ability is worse than for either one 
alone to be subject to it, because there 
is a synergy of fear that creates a des- 
tablized situation. 
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Mr. CRANSTON. Madam President, 
does that Senator from Tennessee feel 
that that restraint is needed both in 
the case of MX missiles placed in vul- 
nerable fixed silos and in the case of 
MX’s placed in less vulnerable bases in 
some other mode? 

Mr. GORE. I personally do so be- 
lieve, Madam President. However, I be- 
lieve that MX missiles placed in fixed 
vulnerable silos are far more destabliz- 
ing than ones which might be based in 
a more invulnerable basing mode. But 
the totality of the counterforce threat 
presented to the Soviet Union is a 
factor which I beleive must be taken 
into account as we look at the design 
of our strategic forces in the future. 

Let me conclude my remarks, 
Madam President, by saying that I ap- 
preciate the kind words of the Senator 
from Georgia. I want to say as one 
participant in the discussions over the 
past several days that I have really 
learned a great deal. Particularly, I 
have learned an even deeper respect 
for my colleague, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Nunn] and my leader, 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
Byrp]. The respect I had prior to 
these negotiations was substantial, I 
want them to know, but it has really 
been a learning experience for me and 
I appreciate it. 

I appreciate the negotiating posture 
on the other side of everyone who was 
involved. I think it has been a very 
good outcome for the country because 
it does preserve the bipartisan ap- 
proach to the strategic policy. I have 
long felt that was important. 

In conclusion, let me say that the 
Senator from Georgia used a phrase 
referring to an old story about the 
wise man challenged with the question 
of whether the bird in hand was alive 
or dead, and he said, “The answer is in 
you hand.” I think if nothing else, we 
have seen with the resolution of this 
matter the fact that this bird is still 
alive. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. LEVIN. Madam President, first, 
I commend my friend from Georgia 
and also Senator Byrp in particular on 
this side of the aisle for the leadership 
they have shown in an extremely 
strong and powerful effort to achieve 
what has so far been achieved and I 
think will be achieved later tonight. 
This outcome is of critical importance 
to somebody like me, who has battled 
the MX for as long as I have been 
here so long as it has been in a vulner- 
able basing mode. So long as it is a de- 
stabilizing weapon, I have vowed I 
would do what I could to defeat this 
weapon. 

I participated with Senator Nunn, 
Senator BYRD, Senator Gore, Senator 
CHILEs, and others in working on this 
proposal, and I am proud of being as- 
sociated with Senator Nunn and Sena- 
tor Byrp and the others in this effort. 
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I want to start with a question of 
Senator Nunn, Madam President. He 
has indicated that the heart of his 
amendment is a cap on MX deploy- 
ment in Minuteman silos. My question 
is, Is the language creating what he 
has characterized as a cap in the pend- 
ing amendment exactly the same lan- 
guage as appeared in his earlier 
amendment? 

Mr. NUNN. The Senator is correct, 
Madam President, it is exactly the 
same language, with the exception 
that we have substituted the number 
which was 40 with the number which 
is now 50. 

Mr. LEVIN. I thank the Senator. 

Madam President, Senator Nunn set 
out to get a cap on MX deployment in 
Minuteman III silos. I hope we will get 
it tonight. The heart of the matter, as 
he put it, as this amendment’s princi- 
pal sponsor put it, is a cap; a cap on 
MX’s in Minuteman silos, that cap 
being, of course, 50. 

As I have indicated, for one like me 
who has battled the MX in vulnerable 
silos from its beginning, this amend- 
ment is welcome daylight at long last. 

For one like me who has fought the 
MX as a destabilizing weapons system, 
this amendment is welcome relief. 

The committee bill that we seek to 
amend has no cap on MX’s. This 
amendment does, as characterized 
again by its chief sponsor. 

The committee bill has 21 MX mis- 
siles this year. This amendment has 
12. 

This amendment is a vast improve- 
ment on the committee bill that it 
amends. After all the rhetoric that we 
have hard about a cap being danger- 
ous for us to adopt or a cap undermin- 
ing our security, we now not only have 
a cap in this amendment as character- 
ized by its chief sponsor, but we have a 
Presidential acceptance of the lan- 
guage creating that cap. 

The one word that characterizes this 
amendment is the word of Senator 
Nunn, its chief sponsor, who said that 
the cap of 50 MX’s deployed in Min- 
uteman silos is the heart of this 
amendment. That cannot be changed, 
that statement and characterization of 
its chief sponsor cannot be changed by 
the characterization of others. More 
important, or at least equally impor- 
tant, the wording creating the cap in 
this amendment is exactly the same as 
the wording in the amendment which 
the White House fought just yester- 
day—the only change again being the 
40 now is 50. But the language which 
creates that vital cap on the MX’s in 
the Minuteman silos, the intention 
that this is it unless some circum- 
stances change, unless we get a new 
basing mode, unless we are presented 
with something which is invulnerable 
and we approve it, that is our inten- 
tion on cap this thing now at 50—that 
intention as stated by this language 
and by Senator Nunn is critically im- 
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portant to someone like me, who has 
labored so long over this MX. 

Again, I commend the Senator from 
Georgia, and I commend my friend, 
Senator WARNER, and others on the 
other side of the aisle for their willing- 
ness now to join in what makes, I 
think, the most sense for the future. 

Madam President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. CHILES. Madam President, I 
also want to join in commending the 
Senator from Georgia for this amend- 
ment that we have before us today. I 
was also one who supported the MX 
from its time of conception until final- 
ly I reached the point of being con- 
cerned, as many of us, I think, have 
been here about putting this missile 
into vulnerable silos. On the basis of 
that, I tried to stop further produc- 
tion, allowing the development funds 
but stop further deployment and pro- 
duction until we had some resolution 
to that. We had some lengthy debates 
about that. 

That failed on a tie vote, but I think 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia speaks exactly to that same 
area. I trust it is going to have more 
success today. And I think that bodes 
well for the country. We had a biparti- 
san consensus on MX. It was strong, 
and we were going forward until we 
lost that consensus when the time 
came to a basing mode. And after that, 
we went through a period of trying 
times to determine a basing mode on 
which there could be agreement. We 
went into dense pack. We went into 
some other discussions about that. 
And then that was abandoned and it 
was decided we would put them into 
the Minuteman silos. 

Well, that is history, and I think all 
of us know about and have debated 
long and hard the problems with that. 
But this amendment is going to limit 
the deployment; it is going to make 
the administration and the Depart- 
ment of Defense determine whether 
there is another basing mode and, if 
that cannot be found, of course, I 
think then it is going to speed up the 
development of Midgetman or another 
missile that will give us the kind of 
triad strength that we were seeking as 
we debated MX. 

The debate has been long. I am de- 
lighted to see that there is a compro- 
mise. I congratulate the Senator from 
Virginia and certainly the Senator 
from Maine and others who have 
worked together on this. The minority 
leader certainly played a valuable role 
in the negotiations from our side as 
did the majority leader, and I am glad 
to see that we are taking this action 
tonight. I think it is particularly im- 
portant. 

I listened to some debate that 
seemed to get pretty acrimonious last 
night. Debate that would characterize 
this party as being soft on defense or 
an individual from this party who has 
studied so long and hard on defense as 
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working against counterforce capabil- 
ity for this country is totaly ridiculous. 

I am delighted to see that we now 
have a letter from the President sup- 
porting this amendment, and I trust 
we will be able to adopt it and go for- 
ward now for the good of the country. 
I am delighted to see that. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Florida for his co- 
sponsorship of this amendment and 
for his strong support. He has had a 
big role to play in the MX and the 
evolving debate on the MX itself. He 
has had his own amendments that 
were designed to continue the produc- 
tion line but also to terminate the de- 
ployment of MX’s in a vulnerable 
basing mode. The Senator from Flori- 
da led a charge on this last year that 
had a profound and lasting effect on 
the debate and dialog in the Senate 
and led us to where I think this 
evening we will finalize this matter. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DeConcrnt1] be added as a cospon- 
sor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUMPERS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Madam President, I 
will be brief. I assume we are about 
ready to vote on this matter. 

I never thought that I would stand 
on the floor of the Senate and say I 
was going to vote for one MX, let 
alone 50. The reason I rise now is to 
“cleanse my skirts” and say that I am 
only voting for this because 50 de- 
ployed MX with a cap—and hopefully 
that is an eternal cap—is infinitely 
better than 100. The MX never made 
any sense; it does not make any sense 
now. But I thank the Senator from 
Georgia for offering this proposal, for 
hanging tough, for going through all 
those laborious, tedious negotiations 
and for getting us to the point that 
there is going to be pretty strong bi- 
partisan support for this amendment. 
And to simply say that I am voting for 
this as what I consider to be the less 
dangerous of two alternatives. 

But having said that, it does not di- 
minish my admiration and respect for 
the Senator from Georgia for having 
brought this to us in a very dramatic 
way and reemphasize the fact that the 
MX is, indeed, a hair-trigger missile 
that lowers the threshold for a nucle- 
ar holocaust. It is very expensive and 
very vulnerable. 

I intend to support the amendment 
but, as I say, I never thought I would 
support one missile. 

There is one other point I would like 
to make. Madam President, and that is 
this: This morning I heard a lot about 
how one Senator said he never 
thought that this whole issue as well 
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as the interim restraint amendment 
would reach such a partisan level. 

Well, let me say I never thought so 
either. But I do want to say something 
that I said night before last in some 
negotiations in the majority leader’s 
office—and I want to remind every- 
body tonight—when it comes to strate- 
gic modernization, there has been 
strong bipartisan support on virtually 
every single weapon system that we 
considered in the modernization of our 
strategic forces. 

I have not heard one single speech 
on this side against the Pershing II or 
the ground-launched cruise missile for 
Western Europe, not one single peep 
out of anybody on this side of the aisle 
in opposition to the Trident subma- 
rine, not one peep from anybody 
against the D-5 missile for the Tri- 
dent, which is the missile that makes 
sense because it is invulnerable, be- 
cause it has a hard target kill capabil- 
ity. 

Not one single person on this side 
has raised his voice against retrofit- 
ting our B-52 forces with the air- 
launched cruise missile. Not one voice 
raised over here against the Stealth 
bomber. We have not been sitting still 
when it comes to modernization of 
strategic forces. There has been strong 
bipartisan support for every bit of it 
except the B-1 bomber, which is a 
moot question. It is going to be built. 
It still does not make any sense to be 
but it is going to be built. It is going to 
be built with a lot of votes from this 
side of the aisle. Of all of those things, 
the only thing you have heard any ob- 
jection to was the B-1 bomber and the 
MX missile. Those were conscientious 
voices you heard in opposition to those 
weapons systems, took for very legiti- 
mate reasons, 

I yield the floor, Madam President. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Madam President, 
while the Senator from Florida is on 
the floor, I wonder if I might just take 
1% or 2 minutes to make a statement 
and an inquiry of the Chair with refer- 
ence to the pension programs in this 
bill. Because of the unique nature of 
the military retirement trust fund, 
and the technical peculiarities that 
currently exist in that system, the ap- 
proach that the Armed Services Com- 
mittee has taken toward bringing 
about military retirement reform, 
while it is to be commended, creates a 
problem with regard to scoring of the 
action. We have never dealt with this 
particular situation before. Therefore, 
after conferring with the Senator 
from Florida, the ranking minority 
member of the Budget Committee, I 
would like to inform the Senate how 
the Budget Committee will handle this 
matter. 

As a matter of background, Public 
Law 98-94 established the military re- 
tirement trust fund in order to better 
recognize the financial obligations to 
current and future military retirees 
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that the Federal Government is incur- 
ring. In this year’s defense authoriza- 
tion bills, the Armed Services Commit- 
tees in the Senate and House have 
made reductions in the amounts to be 
paid into the retirement trust fund in 
order to enforce changes in the retire- 
ment system. Again, I say this is to be 
commended. But a problem arises be- 
cause the retirement system changes 
as proposed by the Armed Services 
Committee apply only to new entrants 
into the military service, whereas the 
$1.8 billion in savings claimed in this 
bill is calculated as if those changes 
were applicable to all military person- 
nel, including those already in the 
military service. 

What the committee has done is 
based upon the accrual funding as- 
sumptions presently being utilized by 
the Department of Defense Retire- 
ment Board of Actuaries. In fiscal year 
1987, the current scheme will be 
changed to a more realistic one, and 
the current method, which is being 
used only as an interim measure until 
a full actuarial analysis could be ac- 
complished, will be discarded. In scor- 
ing the effect of any retirement 
system changes, the Budget Commit- 
tee will use the most accurate method 
of scoring in order to reflect properly 
the effect of such legislation, as we 
have done for all bills that come 
before the Senate. 

I would like to be assured that the 
Budget Committee will be able to do 
this by asking the Chair a question. 

Is it true that, notwithstanding any 
provision of S. 1160, if enacted, the 
Budget Committee has the responsibil- 
ity of scoring legislation that provides 
spending authority? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I have one further 
question, Madam President: Is it true 
that the Budget Committee’s responsi- 
bility to score appropriations and au- 
thorizing legislation will not be affect- 
ed, even if section 542 of S. 1160 is en- 
acted into law at some point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I thank the Chair. 

I ask the Senator from Florida if he 
agrees. 

Mr. CHILES. I certainly do. I believe 
the Chair has stated it correctly. 

Section 542 does not affect the abili- 
ty of the Budget Committee to deter- 
mine the rules for scoring. I am in full 
agreement with my good friend and 
colleague, the chairman of the Budget 
Committee, on the need to score these 
costs and savings in an appropriate 
fashion. I commend him for bringing 
this to the attention of the Senate. 

(Mr. KASTEN assumed the chair.) 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a brief collo- 
quy I intend to have with my distin- 
guished colleague from Georgia be 
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placed in the Recorp immediately fol- 
lowing my earlier statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
direct this question to my distin- 
guished colleague: 

During the course of the final draft- 
ing of this amendment that is now 
pending, we discussed at length para- 
graph 3, which reads: 

In fiscal year 1987, depending upon the 
most efficient production rate, from 12 to 21 
MX missiles should be procured. 

It was my understanding at that 
time that the Senator from Georgia 
concurred in my observation that, 
based upon the history of this pro- 
gram, and the fact that in the immedi- 
ate 2 preceding years there was a pro- 
curement of 21 missiles, in all likeli- 
hood it would be determined in this 
coming year, fiscal 1987, that the most 
efficient production rate would be 21 
MX missiles, 

Mr. NUNN. I say to the Senator 
from Virginia that it is my strong im- 
pression now, based on all the data I 
have read from the Air Force and the 
Department of Defense, that a 21 pro- 
duction rate is the most efficient pro- 
duction rate of any number between 
12 and 21. 

Of course, if you went higher than 
21, you could perhaps get a more effi- 
cient production rate, as the Senator 
and I discussed earlier. I believe those 
are the facts today. I have no reason 
to doubt that data. It seems reasona- 
ble. I have no reason to believe that 
that would change between now and 
next year; and if that is the case, that 
would have a large bearing on the po- 
sition we would have as reflected in 
the amendment. 

There are a number of people who, 
for a lot of different reasons, do not 
want to be bound to a number. Of 
course, this is a sense-of-the-Senate 
provision. The Senator from Virginia 
is correct: I believe 21 is a more effi- 
cient production rate than any other 
number between 12 and 21. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, this 
representation from the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia is representa- 
tive of his attitude and approach to 
the solution of this problem through- 
out this lengthy negotiation. I thank 
my colleague. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, as a cosponsor of 
the amendment, I simply want to asso- 
ciate myself with the views just ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. WARNER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee. He 
has been by our side throughout these 
negotiations, and we greatly appreci- 
ate the skill and wisdom he provided 
in this negotiation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the colloquy between myself 
and the distinguished Senator from 
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Georgia which occurred last night 
when I rose and sought recognition in 
opposition to the then draft of an 
amendment be included in the RECORD 
at this point by reference. That will 
enable the Senate to conserve time 
now, because I know Senators are anx- 
ious to proceed to the vote. 

That colloquy, I think, is a vital part 
of the legislative history, and it sets 
forth my interpretation, as corroborat- 
ed by the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia, of several important ele- 
ments in this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, at this 
time I should like to acknowledge the 
very helpful participation of the staffs 
on both sides in the resolution of this 
issue. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I join the 
Senator in that. We have had superb 
staff help on this amendment and all 
its details and ramifications and com- 
plexities. 

We had a great advantage in dealing 
with this matter because we have had 
the same factual information pro- 
duced by a very fine bipartisan staff 
operation in terms of this amendment. 
Sometimes it is not quite that way, but 
it was on this amendment. 

On the bill as a whole, I want to 
thank the staff on both sides. On my 
side, I thank the following staff mem- 
bers who have done yeoman’s work on 
this amendment: Arnold Punaro, Bill 
Hoehn, and Bob Bell. 

Mr. WARNER. On this side, I thank 
the following staff members: Bob Bott 
and Doug Graham. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I ex- 
press appreciation to the majority 
leader and the minority leader, with- 
out whose cooperation and guidance 
this matter might not have been re- 
solved. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I will not 
detain the Senate. 

I have never yet cast a vote against 
the MX, and I do not have any apolo- 
gies for having voted for it. I believe it 
does add a real punch to our national 
defense. It is a counterforce weapon. It 
is going to be a highly accurate 
weapon. Each missile will carry with it 
10 warheads. 

The only problem I have with the 
MX lies in the fact that it is to be 
placed in a very vulnerable basing 
mode. That is my main concern. 

By adopting the Nunn amendment 
we will send a very clear signal—as I 
told the President yesterday or the 
day before, when he called me—we will 
send a clear signal to the Pentagon 
and to the White House that the 
Senate is establishing a cap on the in- 
stallation of the MX in Minuteman 
silos. We are just going so far, and 
that is all, with that basing mode. 

As I said to the President, the Penta- 
gon and the White House should get 
busy and come forward with a basing 
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mode that will make the MX missile 
relatively invulnerable to attack. 

The Nunn amendment caps the 
number of MX’s that can be placed in 
Minuteman silos. We are sending a 
message to the Pentagon and to the 
White House that we want to get on 
with a missile mode that is deceptive 
and mobile, so as to get away from the 
hair-trigger atmosphere in which we 
will find ourselves increasingly threat- 
ened if we proceed on the nuclear road 
we are now traveling. We also want to 
move toward Midgetman, which pres- 
ently has problems of its own which 
can be overcome, I am sure, but which 
will be a mobile missile with one war- 
head and which also will be a counter- 
force weapon. 

So for these reasons, I compliment 
the distinguished Senator from Geor- 
gia (Mr. Nunn]. I have been in the 
Senate now for going on 27 years and 
during that time, I have only seen one 
or two other Senators on my side of 
the aisle in whom I would place the 
same high confidence that I have in 
Senator Nunn with respect to legisla- 
tion affecting the national security of 
our country. I need not name those 
Senators, except to say that one was 
the late Senator Richard Russell from 
the State of Georgia. I do not mean to 
say that I would not place full confi- 
dence in the dedication and purpose 
and sincerity and patriotism of many 
other Senators. But from the stand- 
point of the knowledge that he pos- 
sesses on national defense, national se- 
curity, and weapons systems, and so 
on, I could have no higher confidence 
than that which I have in Senator 
Nunn. I have no doubt that all other 
Senators in this body look upon him 
as a Senator who is very knowledgea- 
ble, who has an uncommon amount of 
common sense, and when he speaks on 
national defense and national security, 
we listen. 

So I compliment him on the leader- 
ship that he has shown in leading us 
to this point tonight, and I also com- 
pliment the other Senators whose 
names have been appropriately and 
deservedly mentioned here. They all 
worked with dedication, and I am in- 
cluding Senator WARNER and others on 
the Republican side. Senators whose 
names have been mentioned have la- 
bored with supreme dedication, and 
the achievement that they have 
reached tonight merits the plaudits of 
all. I am very grateful to them, and I 
feel that the Senate and our country, 
indeed, are in their debt. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, just a 
brief comment: I thank my colleague 
and friend and leader from West Vir- 
ginia for the generosity of his re- 
marks, and I thank him most of all for 
his strong leadership. When it comes 
to national security there is not a par- 
tisan bone in the body of the Senator 
from West Virginia. He is totally dedi- 
cated to the security of this Nation, 
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and he has done, I think, a very effec- 
tive job over the years, both during 
the ups and downs of the popularity of 
defense, in protecting the security of 
this Nation. 

Without the minority leader, the 
Senator from West Virginia, there 
would not be an amendment here to- 
night; without the minority leader 
there would not be an MX. 

He stood for the MX when very few 
people were for it in his own party. It 
takes an awful lot of courage and dedi- 
cation to do that. He stood for it when 
it was not popular. He voted here time 
after time for the MX when there 
were very few people voting for it on 
this side of the aisle, and the people 
who did not vote for it had their good 
valid reasons. I respect them and agree 
with some of their reasons. 

The minority leader has stood tall, if 
anyone fits that definition, for the se- 
curity of our Nation, and I am grateful 
for it. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, have the 
yeas and nays been ordered on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
have not. 

Mr. DOLE. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I just 
want to take 1 minute. I think we have 
had a good discussion. We have been 
talking about this amendment for the 
last several hours and in a number of 
meetings, and I am going to support it. 
I am not very excited about it. It may 
send a clear message to the White 
House. I am not certain what kind of 
message it sends to the Soviet Union 
or to our negotiators. But the Presi- 
dent signed off on it. It is all right. 
Some will say it is a cap; some will say 
it is a pause; some will say it does not 
mean anything; some will say it is the 
death of the MX, and it can be inter- 
preted about any way you want. 

But I do believe that there are a lot 
of circumstances that could change, 
that might make us revisit this deci- 
sion. Some extraordinary circum- 
stances, some change of attitude or act 
by the Soviets, or maybe some modifi- 
cation in basing mode. There has been 
a very determined effort by a number 
of Senators on both sides of the aisle 
to bring this agreement together; 
hopefully to send the signal to Geneva 
and to our negotiators, who are going 
back to Geneva on Saturday, that we 
are continuing the program and, that 
we are not ending the MX program. 
For that reason and for the reasons 
set forth in the President’s letter, I 
urge my colleagues to support the 
amendment. 
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Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I will 
not take but a minute of the Senate’s 
time, but I disagree with the majority 
leader, and in fact I disagree with my 
President. By accepting this, we have 
once again returned the debate to a 
Silly little numbers game that is irrele- 
vant to the strategic needs of this 
Nation, to the strategic targets that 
we have to hit, to the strategic capa- 
bility of hitting those targets. All 
things important for us to reckon 
with, as we try to play generals, are ir- 
relevant to the argument. We are back 
into the numbers game of trying to fit 
ourselves into funny little boxes to say 
that nobody is accountable for the 
fact that this Nation has lost sight of 
the 100 missiles, has indeed lost sight 
of the 200 missiles, had totally lost 
sight of the fact that we do not have 
anything but these missiles which give 
us a hard target capability. 

This is the only thing that we have 
that can kill the things that kill Amer- 
icans, and we are talking about 12’s, 
and 50’s instead of 40’s and 21's, and it 
is irrelevant to the strategic. needs of 
the Nation. 

Far better in its way to lose at the 
cap and revisit the issue when the rele- 
vant issues become too overpowering 
to ignore. 

What do we do about 2,500 hardened 
Soviet silos? According to Secretary 
Brown, we need two MX warheads 
apiece for us to confront them. And so 
now we are talking about 5,000 not 
1,000; not 2,000 but 5,000. And in the 
entire debate that we have had on this 
issue, we have simply not talked about 
what these are supposed to do in our 
behalf. 

In all honesty, I am not going to go 
into it again, but the vulnerability 
issue is a bogus issue because the mis- 
siles that we have in those silos today 
are just as vulnerable as will be these 
MX’s, but for the fact that they have 
significantly greater capability to do 
the job that the American people need 
done. 

General Davis has a charge to try to 
do something with the arsenals which 
we are willing to fund him. And he has 
to confront the thing which is impossi- 
ble to confront with what we are 
saying. 

I regret that we are talking once 
again about numbers, little changes in 
numbers that have nothing to do with 
the strategic problem of the United 
States. 

So the President says he buys off on 
it and the majority leader says he 
buys off on it, and the Senator from 
Georgia says it is now bipartisan. And, 
to be sure, I expect it will be. To be 
sure, I expect that we have a nonparti- 
san sellout with the capability of the 
American people to confront the prob- 
lems that were not designed by us but 
by an enemy which has sworn to 
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defeat us, by an enemy which, as re- 
cently as a year ago, said there was no 
such thing as a bourgeois concept that 
you could not fight and win a strategic 
nuclear war. 

These are not toys that are aimed 
against us. The Soviet missiles are to- 
tally capable. 

One last thing. Presidential Direc- 
tive 59 said, quite legitimately, that at 
long last it would be American policy 
to fight nuclear wars against the 
things that would kill American 
people and that we abandoned the 
concept of holding the Soviet civilian 
population hostage. What we were 
going to do was fight missiles with 
missiles, try to reduce each other’s 
strategic concept to one of war fight- 
ing capabilities, not holding hostage 
mankind. 

We have abandoned that. And it is 
as well that we think about going back 
to dirty nukes, chemical warfare, and 
to a whole lot of other things that 
puts the civilians back into harm’s 
way. Because this vote and buying off 
on this and abandoning the thought 
for today of 100 missiles is nothing 
more than that, Mr. President. We are 
saying that we do not have either the 
desire or the stomach to confront the 
strategic targets that are necessary for 
the American people to confront in 
order to be safe. 

So, I may be the only one, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but I intend to vote against this 
amendment. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I oppose funding 
for the MX missile. Earlier in this bill 
I voted to eliminate all the funds for 
production and deployment of the MX 
missile. Unfortunately the motion 
failed as similar amendments have for 
the last three years in the Senate. I 
regret that a majority of my col- 
leagues do not share my views on the 
MX, because I believe that the wisest 
course for our national security would 
be to stop funding it. 

Over the last 3 years I have fre- 
quently spoken at length as to why I 
do not support the MX missile. I do 
not plan to detail all my reasons for 
opposing the missile, but I will summa- 
rize them. The MX is a missile without 
a mission. We have never been able to 
find a suitable basing mode for it al- 
though the Pentagon studied more 
than 30 different alternatives for it. 
Now, President Reagan has proposed 
to place the MX in fixed silos—a 
hightly destabilizing basing mode be- 
cause the MX, with its 10 warheads 
that are extremely accurate and 
lethal, is a more inviting target than 
the currently deployed Minuteman 
missiles that have only three war- 
heads. In this basing mode, there is a 
greater temptation to launch on warn- 
ing in order to use the missiles before 
we lose them. We should be taking 
steps to increase stability, not lessen 
it. And finally the program is extreme- 
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ly costly—between $25 to $40 billion, 
which is a very high price for a 
weapon system of dubious value. 

The efforts, however, to stop the 
MX completely have failed, and we 
must consider the alternatives. 

The Senate now has before it an 
amendment authored by Senators 
Nunn and BYRD which proposes to cap 
the number of MX missiles at 50. It 
will permit the Pentagon to buy 12 
missiles this year and proposes to re- 
strict procurement of the MX to only 
12-21 spares. These restrictions would 
be lifted only if the President comes 
back to the Congress with a new 
basing mode which the Congress ap- 
proves. This approach is not my first 
choice. I prefer to terminate the pro- 
gram now, but the opponents of MX 
have failed to muster a majority to do 
so. I believe that the Nunn amend- 
ment does offer a better alternative 
than the action taken by the Armed 
Services Committee which proposes to 
buy 21 missiles this year with no limits 
in future years. The Nunn amendment 
caps production at 50 missiles. It limits 
deployment in the Minuteman silos. 

The choice is now between the Nunn 
amendment which provides a cap of 50 
MX missiles and limits procurement to 
12 this year, or production of 21 mis- 
siles this year with no limits at all. 
Given this choice, I will support the 
Nunn amendment. 


A REASONABLE COMPROMISE ON MX 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the MX compromise be- 
cause it adequately addresses our stra- 
tegic needs—it is a reasonable compro- 
mise proposed by reasonable individ- 
uals concerned about this nation’s na- 
tional security. 


AN ADMINISTRATION DEDICATED TO STRATEGIC 
MODERNIZATION 


With the cooperation of Senators 
NuNN, WARNER, and of course, the 
chairman of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, Senator GOLDWATER, 
working closely with the White 
House—together have shown great de- 
termination in proceeding with the 
MX Program. We have demonstrated 
to the Soviet Union that the U.S. in- 
tends to preserve this program—that 
the congressional opposition the ad- 
ministration has and to overcome 
proves to the Soviets that the adminis- 
tration is very serious about MX. 

This agreement attempts to deal 
with a fundamental problem. The 
Soviet Union—our adversary, but 
hopefully our partner in arms con- 
trol—seldom displays the same inter- 
ests we do in achieving meaningful 
and verifiable arms control agree- 
ments. All too often the Congress 
treats the arms control process as if it 
were solely a technical exercise. This 
is not to deny that arms control is, in 
part, a technical subject. But the his- 
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tory of Soviet negotiations with West- 
ern powers from 1917 to the present 
should have established beyond dis- 
pute that Soviet leaders conduct polit- 
ical business when they choose to 
engage in formal negotiations—espe- 
cially arms control negotiations. 

HOW DO WE BEST ASSIST OUR NEGOTIATORS IN 

GENEVA 

Mr. President, 50 MX missiles de- 
ployed in existing Minuteman silos 
will provide leverage that could not be 
matched by only 40 missiles. This 
agreement, which does not permit 
more than 12 missiles procured this 
year and 21 MX’s for testing purposes 
in fiscal year 1987, provides near term 
deployment, a degree of lethality 
against the most important assets of 
the Soviet State; the promise of 
prompt delivery that is unique in the 
U.S. strategic arsenal; and flexibility 
that provides considerable growth po- 
tential against the emergence of new 
Soviet active defenses. 

THE MX—PARTISAN POLITICAL WEAPON 

Mr. President, for too long, the MX 
has served as a partisan political 
weapon with its warheads aimed at do- 
mestic and international public opin- 
ion. 

The question for this body is wheth- 
er in the face of Soviet deployments, 
the United States has the will to meet 
the military threat—to move toward a 
more balanced strategic environment 
and to secure for our Geneva negotia- 
tors the deterrent capability upon 
which peace and our security rests. 

THE MX MAKES STRATEGIC SENSE 

The MX makes strategic sense in the 
Soviet perspective and is known by the 
Kremlin leadership to be necessary for 
the physical expression of U.S. strate- 
gic policy. It must follow—that U.S. 
failure to continue on a credible 
course with MX would have been seen 
by the Soviets as evidence of a weak- 
ening of political will on the part of 
the United States. This amendment 
demonstrates a great degree of strate- 
gic analysis and rationalization and a 
true commitment to see a controver- 
sial program through. 

It is crucial that the Congress act 
prudently, that it demonstrate to the 
Soviet leadership a solidarity of the 
Congress. We must not do anything 
that rewards the Soviets for coming to 
the negotiating table and waiting pa- 
tiently while the American Congress 
unilaterally reduces our own systems 
on their behalf. This is an equitable 
and effective compromise that can 
assist our arms control negotiators and 
therefore, deserves our support. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate? If not, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SIMPSON announced that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. STAF- 
FORD], is necessarily absent. 
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I also announce that the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. East], is 
absent due to illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 78, 
nays 20, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 93 Leg.] 

YEAS—78 

Abdnor Exon 
Andrews 
Armstrong 
Baucus 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Bingaman 
Boren 
Boschwitz 
Bradley 
Bumpers 


Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Murkowski 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Pryor 
Quayle 
Riegle 
Hollings Rockefeller 
Inouye 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Lautenberg 

Laxalt 

Levin 

Long 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Mattingly 

McConnell 


NAYS—20 


Hecht 
Helms 
Humphrey 
Kennedy 
Kerry 
Leahy 
McClure 


NOT VOTING—2 
Stafford 


Durenberger 
Eagleton 
Evans 


Burdick Nickles 
Pressler 
Symms 
Wallop 
Weicker 
Wilson 
Hatfield 


East 


So the amendment (No. 226) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader is recognized. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that the Senate has voted to 
limit MX deployments, to 50 in exist- 
ing Minuteman silos. I hope very 
much that we will hold the line at no 
more than 50 in the years ahead. 

Two years ago, when we were acting 
on the recommendations of the Scow- 
croft Commission, I opposed funding 
the MX missile on the grounds that it 
was redundant, destabilizing, and 
would not contribute to the arms con- 
trol process. 

In the 2 years which have passed 
since that time, nothing has tran- 
spired to change my position. 

Two years ago, the Senate could 
have stopped the MX. That is now a 
regrettably lost opportunity. At this 
point, the most we appear able to do is 
to try to cut a bad program, in half. 
That is not an insignificant accom- 
plishment, although I remain con- 
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vinced MX should have been stopped 
years ago and that we would be far 
better off with no MX missiles. How- 
ever, at least 50 MX missiles are better 
than 100! 

Mr. President, as ranking Democrat- 
ic member of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and Cochairman of the 
Senate Arms Control Observer Group, 
I am following closely the new arms 
control negotiations in Geneva. I and 
other Members have received exten- 
sive briefings here and in Geneva on 
the negotiations and prospects for suc- 
cess. 

All of us support the President in 
the new negotiations at Gevena. We 
wish him every success. I hope our de- 
cision on the MX will help him to gain 
anew agreement. 

I have deeply believed for years that 
national military programs and strong 
effective arms control agreements 
should be integral and inseparable 
parts of our national security. Inad- 
equate defense programs would leave 
us in jeopardy from our adversaries—a 
jeopardy that arms control might 
reduce, but not prevent. Massive de- 
fense programs in the absence of arms 
control can only lead to profligate de- 
fense expenditures as we and our ad- 
versaries engage in a pointless arms 
race that can only undermine stability 
and increase the risk of nuclear war. 

Mr. President, the Senate has decid- 
ed in a strong bipartisan vote to go for 
limited MX deployments in silos. I 
hope the administration will under- 
stand that this compromise was possi- 
ble because of the desire of many 
Members not to undercut the negotia- 
tions in Geneva. Now that this deci- 
sion is behind us, I would hope that 
the Senate and the administration can 
pursue a common goal of an agree- 
ment in Geneva which enhances our 
national security and represent a solid 
arms control achievement. Success in 
Geneva will demonstrate that the 
Senate was correct in trying to reach a 
judgment which does not undercut the 
administration, but does keep the MX 
Program at a much lower level. 

AMENDMENT SURVEY 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, if we can 
have order, I would like to make a 
little survey. 

Mr. President, we have now reached 
the point where there are very few 
amendments that are serious amend- 
ments that will take a great deal of 
time to dispose of: the ASAT moratori- 
um, the amendment to strike the labor 
provisions, an amendment on surface- 
air missiles, the SDI amendments, and 
an amendment on a renegotiation 
board. 

I understand those will require some 
time. There are other amendments 
which I understand the managers will 
be prepared to accept, in some cases as 


they are and in some cases as modi- 
fied. 
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In addition to that, there are the in- 
terim restraint amendments that I did 
not list. 

So we are down to that point. It is 
now 9:45 on Thursday evening. The 
recess is to start at the close of busi- 
ness on Friday. Therefore, I see no 
reason why we cannot virtually com- 
plete action on the DOD authorization 
bil, maybe having another amendment 
or two tonight, get some agreements 
on votes tomorrow, and finish at a 
fairily reasonable hour tomorrow 
afternoon. 

But in order to be certain, we still 
have the matter of an agreement on 
the Contra amendments. The last I 
saw there were seven of them, having 
grown from three to seven. 

I think in order to really know 
where we are and how long we will 
stay tonight and how long we will be 
in tomorrow, we need to determine if 
there are other amendments than 
those I have referred to wherein Mem- 
bers will want a considerable amount 
of time to debate the amendments. If 
there are amendments that can be ac- 
cepted, you can indicate that you have 
cleared the amendments with the 
managers. 

At this time, I will ask if there are 
any Senators who have amendments 
that will require considerable or some 
debate and a rollicall, or maybe not a 
rollcall but some discussion, that I 
have not referred to? 

Mr. GORE. If the majority leader 
will yield, the majority leader referred 
to the SDI amendment. 

Mr. DOLE. I believe there are four. 

Mr. GORE. I have one, which would 
make it five, and, in addition, I believe 
two other Members have amendments. 
They would not take an unreasonable 
amount of time, but this is a major 
question, as everyone knows. 

Mr. PRESSLER. If the leader will 
yield, I also have an amendment on 
SDI, or two SDI amendments, and one 
other amendment. 

Mr. GLENN. I have one SDI amend- 
ment, also, I will say to the Senator. I 
do not think it will require a great 
amount of time. 

Mr. DOLE. I think there were four 
SDI amendments. I am aware of the 
discussions we have had on the so- 
called soft amendments. I understand 
the Senator from Ohio is now pre- 
pared, and maybe the Senator from 
Massachusetts is prepared, to offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
thought we were in the process of ne- 
gotiation on my amendment, getting 
additional information. That was 
something that was being considered 
which we are trying to work out at 
this time. That would certainly have 
some appeal if we could work out the 
language. As I understand, the staffs 
are talking and perhaps we will be able 
to work that out in a satisfactory way. 
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Mr. NUNN. I hope we can work that 
out. 

Mr. WALLOP. In addition to being 
part of the SDI part, I have an amend- 
ment which I talked to the Senator 
from Arizona about dealing with para- 
military operations. I do not anticipate 
it requiring a great deal of time, from 
my conversations with the chairman, 
but I do want to be recognized to call 
up the amendment. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have 
been talking with Mr. GOLDWATER, the 
chairman of the committee. He has 
been on the floor night and day. He 
has extenuating circumstances regard- 
ing which I would like to feel we could 
accommodate him. He is resigned to 
the fact that the bill will not be com- 
pleted tomorrow. He, as I understand, 
hopes that the Senate could dispose of 
all amendments—other than SDI, 
SALT amendments, and Contras—to- 
night and tomorrow, so that on 
Monday, Tuesday, or Wednesday 
when we come back, the Senate would 
finish this bill and deal with the Con- 
tras amendments, and he could go visit 
his wife, who is in the hospital. 

I would like to try, on this side of 
the aisle, to see if we could get some 
time limitations on amendments so 
that we could, in this situation, accom- 
modate the distinguished chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
might respond to the minority leader, 
I realize that getting this bill finished 
tonight is an absolute impossibility. I 
think that we can continue—well, it is 
now nearly 10 o’clock. We might go for 
another hour—that is up to the leader. 
We can go all day tomorrow, and I un- 
derstand the leader would like to close 
up about 5 o’clock so that people could 
leave on their visits to their home- 
lands. 

What we are left with then in impor- 
tant and big amendments, if we do 
what we can tomorrow, would be the 
SDI amendments and the SALT agree- 
ment. If I could get an agreement 
from the minority leader and the ma- 
jority leader that on the return from 
the recess—whether that be Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, or 
when—we could take those two items 
up with no other amendments, there 
would be no objection at all on my 
part. The thing that bothers me, and I 
have to be honest with my colleagues, 
is if we recess for 10 days and, as I said 
earlier, give all these assistants and 
their typewriters a chance to write 
amendments, we can come back here 
after the recess and have another 2 
weeks of armed services. 

Frankly, I do not think that the 
SALT agreement has any place on this 
bill. I have to admit that I cannot 
stand up and debate that with anyone. 
It is completely outside of my experi- 
ence, I do not think anybody on the 
committee, with the exception of the 
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Senator from Ohio, has ever had any 
real experience in this field. 

SDI is another problem and I do not 
think that would be a long problem, 
because, frankly, none of us knows 
much about that, either. I say that 
and I have been a student of that ever 
since that came up. It is a matter of 
dollars, how much do we go and how 
much do they go? The House has 
made a big cut in it, we have made a 
sizable cut, and I think that is all the 
amendment and the debate will 
amount to. 

We would also like to have time 
agreements on all amendments tomor- 
row and no other amendments to be in 
order after tomorrow except for the 
two I have mentioned, SDI and SALT 
II. But I think we have to have those 
time agreements tomorrow if we have 
any chance at all of getting through. 
We have finished the MX missile; we 
will forget SDI. We have ASAT, a mor- 
atorium on that. That should not take 
too long. The Kennedy amendment to 
strike the labor provision is already a 
point of order because I am told that 
the Parliamentarian will rule in his 
favor. We raise that point. 

Then the Kennedy amendment on 
surface-to-air missiles. Now we have a 
rumor that -my good friend from 
Ohio—I did not think he could stay 
quiet this long, but he did—has come 
up with a renegotiation board. That is 
about as new as the tie I have been 
wearing. That has been suggested all 
over the place. But we would be very 
happy do discuss it. I do not think 
that would be necessarily take a time 
agreement. We might even be able to 
come to an agreement with the Sena- 
tor from Ohio if he does not get taxes 
and everything else in it. 

That is about the way it stands, Mr. 
President, I might say to my friend, 
the minority leader. I do not like to 
bring this up, but I do have a very, 
very personal problem, a wife desper- 
ately ill in the hospital, and has been 
all this week. After 50 years, you have 
to give it a little consideration. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. NUNN. I just want to join the 
Senator from West Virginia in request- 
ing colleagues on this side of the aisle 
to cooperate to the fullest extent pos- 
sible in trying to get time agreements 
on everything we possibly can other 
than the SDI and SALT II amend- 
ment. If we do that and get started 
early in the morning, it would be my 
suggestion that we not go too much 
longer tonight except on amendments 
that are ready and can be accepted. 
That way, Senators could go home to- 
night at this time and we would have 
no more rollcalls—if I had my way, at 
least. We would get as many amend- 
ments as we can. I think the Senator 
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from Arizona and I will stay here and 
try to take as many as we can possibly 
accept and get time agreements on 
others. And we can perhaps get an 
early start tomorrow. I think that is 
an important point, to get an early 
start tomorrow and get those sched- 
uled that are controversial. 

I think all of us would want to do 
that to show the Senator from Arizo- 
na a courtesy. He has never made a 
personal request since I have been in 
the Senate. He is making one now and 
I think we ought to do everything we 
can to cooperate with him. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader yield again? 

Mr. DOLE. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the pro- 
posed agreement which has been cir- 
culating here for a day or so would 
provide for Contra amendments to be 
called up on the Monday on which the 
Senate returns—Monday week from 
tomorrow, the 3d. And regardless of 
what business might be before the 
Senate at that time, whether it be this 
legislation or whatever, the business 
then pending would be automatically 
set aside and the Senate would pro- 
ceed to the State Department authori- 
zation bill to which the Contra amend- 
ments would be offered. 

That would mean a whole day, a 
long day, on Monday, far into the 
evening, unless the majority leader 
wishes to yield his time back on each 
of those amendments. Which would 
mean that this bill in which the chair- 
man is so involved and which he is 


managing so well would be put aside 
until Tuesday. 

It seems to me if my colleagues 
could agree as far as the Contra 


amendments are concerned, if they 
would be willing to wait until the dis- 
position of this measure before going 
to the State authorization bill, that 
would free Mr. GOLDWATER. 

The Senators who have Contra 
amendments would be assured that 
immediately on the disposition of this 
bill the Senate would go to the State 
authorization bill, and they would 
have their opportunity to offer their 
Contra amendments. If no Senator 
who intends to offer a Contra amend- 
ment on this side disagrees or objects, 
I would like to make that proposal to 
the majority leader. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand the distinguished minority 
leader—I was a bit confused, but as I 
understand our previous discussion, we 
would turn to the State Department 
authorization bill following the dispo- 
sition of the DOD authorization bill, 
which hopefully would come on 
Wednesday, and then we would have 
the Contra amendments offered to the 
State Department authorization bill 
after disposition of this bill. 

Mr. BYRD. So that would be on 
Wednesday or Tuesday. 

Mr. DOLE. Whatever. 
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Mr. BYRD. Once this bill is disposed 
of. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Sena- 
tor yield? As I understood the minori- 
ty leader say, it would be taken up on 
Monday. 

Mr. DOLE. That was the initial indi- 
cation, but I think that was in error. 

Mr. BYRD. That was the initial pro- 
posal, but I am now informed that it 
would be Wednesday. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. We are now 
saying it would be taken up—that is, 
the Contra amendments—on Wednes- 
day. 

Mr. DOLE. The point being, if I 
might indicate to my colleagues, that 
we would dispose of the DOD authori- 
zation bill so as not to split it up in the 
middle of the week, go off on the 
State Department authorization bill 
and then come back on the DOD bill 
on Thursday or Friday. That would I 
think cause some confusion and frus- 
tration. But it would be my hope that 
if we get the time agreement on the 
limited number of amendments, we 
would be in a position to complete 
action on the DOD authorization bill 
probably late Tuesday. It might take a 
long day on Tuesday. And then we 
would be prepared to turn to the State 
Department authorization bill some- 
time Wednesday but the only amend- 
ments in order would be the so-called 
SALT amendments and the SDI 
amendments. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, if the ma- 
jority leader will yield further, would 
it be agreeable with Senators who 
have the so-called SALT amendments, 
as I will refer to them at this point, to 
be able to offer them to the State au- 
thorization bill rather than this bill? 
Would there be any disposition on the 
part of my colleagues over here to 
object to the State Department au- 
thorization bill as the vehicle rather 
than this bill? 

Mr. GORE. If the minority leader 
will yield, I am not sure the Senator 
from Arkansas or the Senator from 
Vermont are here. They have ex- 
pressed interest in going forward as 
expeditiously as possible. I would in 
their absence like to express a reserva- 
tion about that. 

Mr. BYRD. Very well. 

May I say to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, we can pursue that an- 
other time. 

I see the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas has now come into the 
Chamber, having been on the tele- 
phone with his constituents. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I thank the leader. 

Mr. BYRD. I just made the sugges- 
tion that if my colleagues on this side 
of the aisle would be willing, the 
amendments dealing with SALT might 
be offered to the State Department 
authorization bill rather than to this 
bill. Would that be agreeable? 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, at 
this time it would not. We would 
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really prefer to offer it on this bill. I 
know the chairman of the committee 
objects to that, but, frankly, I cannot 
think of a more appropriate place to 
offer the interim restraint amendment 
than on the defense bill. That is what 
it is all about. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have 
one other suggestion. I have not done 
well with the first two. 

Would the majority leader like to 
proceed with the proposed agreement 
that involves the Contra amendments? 
There are some Senators on the floor 
who may wish to offer Contra amend- 
ments that we are unaware of. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. What date did 
the Senator say, Wednesday? 

Mr. BYRD. The Contra amendments 
would be on the State authorization 
bill—not on this bill. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If you take it 
off my bill, that is all right. That is 
fine. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I will now 
propound a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment on the Contra matter. 

I ask unanimous consent that follow- 
ing the disposition of S. 1160, the 
DOD authorization bill, the Senate 
turn to the consideration of S. 1003, 
the State Department authorization 
bill, and the following Senators be rec- 
ognized to offer amendments, all deal- 
ing with the Contras, in the following 
order and that they be limited to the 
following time limitation to be equally 
divided between the mover of the 
amendment and the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee on their 
designees: The amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], 90 
minutes; the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNE- 
DY], 90 minutes; the amendment of 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Hart], 90 minutes; the amendment of 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Bren], 60 minutes; the Nunn, Lugar, 
Boren, and others amendment, 90 min- 
utes; the amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN], 60 minutes; 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Kerry], 60 min- 
utes; and the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. Wriison], 60 
minutes. 

I ask unanimous consent that with 
respect to the amendments listed 
above, no intervening amendments be 
in order and that a vote occur on each 
amendment immediately following the 
conclusion of yielding back the time 
on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request? 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, is this all 
of the amendments that can be of- 
fered? 

Mr. DOLE. I have not finished the 
unanimous-consent request yet, but I 
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would hope that is all the amend- 
ments that are going to be offered. 

Mr. BYRD. We will find out, if the 
Senator may proceed. 

Mr. DOLE. I further ask unanimous 
consent that the amendments listed 
above be in order regardless of the 
outcome of the previously offered 
amendments and that no other 
amendments dealing with Contras be 
in order after the disposition of the 
foregoing amendments. 

I further ask unanimous consent 
that none of the amendments listed 
above be subject to motions to recom- 
mit with instructions and that the bill 
not be subject to a motion to recommit 
with instructions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MELCHER. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. President, if the majori- 
ty leader will yield, I may have an 
amendment depending upon the out- 
come of some of those amendments. I 
would like to be added to that list. 

Mr. DOLE. Senator MELCHER, 60 
minutes. 

Mr. MELCHER. Yes, 60 minutes. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, maybe I 
better put myself down for one for 60 
minutes in case something happens. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the majority lead- 
er’s request? 

Mr. BYRD. Did the Senator include 
the request of Mr. MELCHER? 

Mr. MELCHER. Did the Senator 
accept that request? 

Mr. DOLE. Yes, and my own. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. The request of the ma- 
jority leader is agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, we have 
now taken care of the Contra problem. 
We hope to complete action on it 
Wednesday. 

I think it is rather important that 
we complete action on Wednesday for 
a number of reasons. 

That takes care of one big problem 
on the DOD authorization, that we do 
not have to deal with all this stuff. 

Now, if we can get agreements on 
the renegotiation amendment which 
will be offered this evening—— 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
think we can handle that tomorrow. If 
the Senator from Ohio will get it writ- 
ten up and bring it in, we will talk 
about it. 

I am sure we can make you happy. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. DOLE. In any event, can we get 
an agreement of an hour on it? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I think there 
are several Senators who would like to 
be heard. I think it should be 2 hours. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. NO! No! 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, if 
the amendment is properly drawn and 
properly explained and we understand 
it, it should not take more than an 
hour. 
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Mr. METZENBAUM. It may not. It 
very well may be that we can work out 
something. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I think we can. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I am perfectly 
willing to try. 

Mr. DOLE. let us say an hour and a 
half. The Senator from Ohio will have 
1 hour, and we will have 30 minutes, 
and we will not use that. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
would like to be recognized on that. 
An hour and a half would be fine. I 
need only 5 minutes to say what I 
have in mind. 

We worked on this for years, that 
nonsensical, useless, wasteful, oper- 
ation, and there is no need to start it 
all over again. 

Mr. DOLE. We can vote on it right 
now. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I am glad we 
got an objective point of view from the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator 
from South Carolina says there are 28 
pages in it? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I do not know how 
many pages are in it. I do know that 
we have had a long period of discus- 
sion. We have a GAO report, and I will 
bring it in tomorrow. I will take only 5 
minutes. If everybody wants to start it 
all over again, let us start it. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, an hour 
and a half on the amendment—an 
hour for Senator METZzENBAUM, since 
he has the toughest end of this, and 
we will take 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOLE, Then, on the amendment 
to strike the labor provisions, I hope 
we can have an hour, 30 minutes on 
each side. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
want to accommodate the leadership. I 
do not think it will take more than an 
hour at some time to talk about the 
amendment. 

I am not prepared at this time to in- 
dicate at what time that amendment 
will be brought up. I will be glad to 
enter into an agreement, but I am not 
prepared at this time to indicate when 
we would bring it up. 

Frankly, I want to make sure that 
there is going to be sufficient attend- 
ance of Members. 

I will be glad to do it if we are con- 
sidering other amendments on the 
floor, such as the SDI or with regard 
to Contra aid. I am willing to accom- 
modate the leadership and the mem- 
bership on the issue, but I would not 
agree to a consent agreement at this 
time, until the leadership posed a 
unanimous-consent request with 
regard to the SDI, and perhaps we 
could work out the time on our 
amendment. 

Mr. DOLE. What about the amend- 
ments on the surface-to-air missiles? 

Mr. KENNEDY. At this time, I be- 
lieve there will not be a rolicall vote 
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necessary. We still are in the negotiat- 
ing process. I have complete confi- 
dence in the good faith of the mem- 
bers of the staff who are trying to 
work this out. I do not believe a roll- 
call vote will be necessary. 

I would not be willing at this time to 
preclude the opportunity for a vote, 
but I do not think it will be necessary. 
We are working with the staff of the 
majority, and I think we can accom- 
plish that matter in a satisfactory 
way. 

Mr. DOLE. I say to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that I believe we will 
have a good attendance tomorrow. I 
think there probably will be an equal 
number on each side. So I hope we do 
not all try to get into the exceptional 
cases that we are going to carry over 
something. 

I know it will be a very close vote. 
We will have a vote in the morning, I 
assume, which would give the Senator 
a pretty good chance to look at the at- 
tendance. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I want to indicate 
to the majority leader that I am pre- 
pared to accommodate the leadership. 
Will we consider the SDI amendments 
tomorrow? Does the leadership intend 
to propound a unanimous-consent re- 
quest for consideration of the SDI 
amendments tomorrow? If he does, I 
would be prepared to call up the 
amendment tonight and take an hour 
and vote on the SDI amendments. If 
that is the intent of the majority 
leader—— 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Democratic leader indicated that we 
would take up the SDI matter when 
we came back. Is that wrong? It will 
take a long, long time. 

Mr. DOLE. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts asked the question whether 
I am going to propound a unanimous- 
consent request. Is that correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That was my in- 
quiry. 

Mr. DOLE. I plan to do that. 

Does the Senator from Wyoming 
want an hour or a half-hour? 

Mr. WALLOP. I have no idea yet 
whether a rollicall vote will be required 
on my amendment. I hope not. Per- 
haps we can have 45 minutes equally 
divided. 

Mr. DOLE. What does that refer to? 

Mr. WALLOP. That refers to the 
Department of Defense, paramilitary 
assistance. 

Mr. DOLE. Is there objection to 20 
minutes on a side? 

Mr. NUNN. I do not think we have 
an objection. I have not seen the 
amendment. We do not know anything 
about the amendment. 

Mr. DOLE. I do not know anything 
about a lot of these amendments. 

Mr. NUNN. I am not going to object 
to the unanimous-consent request, but 
I think it would be helpful if we would 
get the amendment. 
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Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, the 
chairman of the Intelligence Commit- 
tee is not on the floor. He might want 
to be consulted about it. 

Mr. WALLOP. I say to the Senator 
that it just provides the primary re- 
sponsibility within the Defense De- 
partment, but it does not remove it as 
well from the capabilities of the CIA. 

Mr. DOLE. Is there objection to the 
request? Maybe we can do it yet this 
evening. Let us do it that way. 

Mr. NUNN. Has the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. DUuRENBERGER] been 
consulted? He is the head of the Intel- 
ligence Committee. It seems that he 
should have some idea. 

We have not seen the amendment. I 
have no objection to the unanimous- 
consent request, but I think we should 
make it a little on the longer side until 
we know what the amendment is. 

Mr. DOLE. We can make it 1 hour. 

Mr. NUNN. We might cut it short. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Will the majority 
leader explain whether the SDI 
amendments are coming up tomorrow? 

Mr. DOLE. There will be a unani- 
mous-consent request propounded to- 
morrow on the SDI amendments, for 
consideration on June 3 and 4. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the major- 
ity leader. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I have an 
amendment. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, have we 
acted on the last unanimous-consent 
request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MATHIAS). The Chair is in doubt as to 


the request. Will the majority leader 
restate it? 


Mr. DOLE. The request on the 
Wallop amendment was for 1 hour, to 
be equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, will the majority 
leader include language that would 
preclude other -amendments? Other- 
wise, someone could come in with an 
amendment, far-reaching as it may be, 
without time for debate on it and get a 
vote. Would he do that? That is what 
we have been doing. 

Mr. DOLE. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader has amended his 
unanimous-consent request. 

Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. EAGLETON] has an 
amendment. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I have two amend- 
ments that would not take an inordi- 
nate amount of time, and I think both 
will be disposed of without a vote. One 
deals with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and it will be disposed of without a 
vote. 

The other deals with Department of 
Defense inflation. There will be some 
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discussion and presumably a study 
thereof and without vote. I suggest 30 
minutes on each side and obviously I 
think we will use less than that. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is all right. 
We will be very happy to have a thor- 
ough discussion on that because it is a 
subject we are rather well acquainted 
with. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. DOLE. So the request will be 30 
minutes on a side, equally divided, one 
amendment relating to the Joint 
Chiefs and the other on—— 

Mr. GOLDWATER. DOD inflation. 

Mr. DOLE. DOD inflation, and to 
preclude other amendments to the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator simply preclude other amend- 
ments? 

Mr. DOLE. Yes, 
amendments. 

There is one additional, the ASAT 
amendment, which we will take up to- 
morrow. What about 1 hour or 2 hours 
equally divided? 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I think 
we have 25 cosponsors. I have not had 
a chance to confer with the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. CHAFEE], or with Mr. MATHIAS 
who are cosponsors, but I think we 
would need approximately 2 hours on 
each side and obviously we will try to 
yield back as much time as possible. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I say to 
the majority leader that I am agree- 
able. 

What was the time suggested? 

Mr. DOLE. He suggested 2 hours on 
a side. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Two hours on a side 
or evenly divided. 

Mr. KERRY. I believe 2 hours on a 
side. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Does the Senator 
mean 4 hours? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No way. 

Mr. CHAFEE. That is an awful lot. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
might say to the leader that is far too 
much time. We can do it with an hour 
on a side. 

Mr. CHAFEE, I would say 1 hour on 
a side. 

Mr. KERRY. How about 1% hours 
on a side? I say we will make a bona 
fide effort to reduce that. 

Mr. DOLE. Let us compromise with 
90 minutes on a side. It will be a total 
of 3 hours to be equally divided, and 
no intervening amendment will be in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. I think I have assured 
the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts at this point that there will be 
votes, so I wonder if we could get an 
agreement on it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
wish to accommodate. The SDI in- 
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volves a variety of different amend- 
ments, and I am at this time not pre- 
pared to agree to a time limitation. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I have 
one amendment which we are in the 
process of working out, and I think we 
can, which should not take longer 
than 20 minutes. It is a modification 
of title VII which is the procurement 
package. I think we are close to work- 
ing it out. 

I believe Senator Gramm will agree 
that 20 minutes equally divided would 
do it on that. 

Mr. GRAMM. Ten minutes equally 
divided. 

Mr. LEVIN. Ten minutes equally di- 
vided will be fine on my amendment, 
on my amendment on title VII on the 
procurement package. 

Will that be all right? 

I also want to protect myself on one 
other amendment which I will only 
offer if it is agreed to relative to com- 
puters. That will take 5 minutes. I will 
not offer it unless it is agreeable to the 
other side. 

Mr. DOLE. I say a number of 
amendments are going to be agreed to. 
We do not need to sequence those, I 
think we will start taking those up im- 
mediately after we get time agree- 
ments on those which may have some 
debate. 

There is the request for the Levin 
amendment dealing with—— 

Mr. LEVIN. Procurement. 

Mr. DOLE. Procurement, and that 
will be 20 minutes equally divided. 

Mr. GRAMM. Ten. 

Mr. DOLE, With no intervening 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request? 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object. 

Mr. DOLE. There are other amend- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I do 
not know how many of these SDI 
amendments there are. Senator Prox- 
MIRE and I have one and there are 
about 10 others of us who have 
amendments. 

Once the Kerry amendment is de- 
bated, quite frankly, the SDI debate is 
going to be pretty well formed. I do 
not see any reason to take a lot of 
time, but I defer to Senator PROXMIRE 
on this as to a time agreement. I would 
be willing to take an hour on that 
amendment equally divided. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is my under- 
standing we are going to take that up 
on June 3 and we have to reach a time 
agreement now for June 3. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I thought the ma- 
jority leader was asking for a time 
agreement on this, that we were going 
to do after we come back. 

Mr. DOLE. We are going to get the 
time agreement for tomorrow, pro- 
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pound the time agreement tomorrow 
on SDI, and I am certain whether 
- there will be a time agreement on the 
so-called interim restraint, but pro- 
pound the agreement on SDI tomor- 
row. 

Mr. BUMPERS. We can get a time 
agreement on this side; I do not be- 
lieve on the other side. 

Mr. DOLE. I say as to those who 
have SDI amendments we are going to 
try to accommodate those Members by 
getting a time agreement. We do not 
want to put it over until June 3 or 4 
without any time agreement. We do 
not really gain anything. We might as 
well stay on it tonight or during the 
day tomorrow. 

I am advised there may be an 
amendment to the so-called ASAT 
moratorium, and I wonder if we might 
amend that request with reference to 
no intervening amendments will be in 
order. There may be amendments on 
that particular provision. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, if the 
majority leader will yield for one other 
point, one thing that was not men- 
tioned here, and I know wherein I 
speak, and I think I speak for a lot of 
other Members who have engage- 
ments that they canceled. I have not 
canceled my tomorrow night engage- 
ment. 

I wonder if there is any possibility, 
because people are going to start bail- 
ing out of here tomorrow afternoon, I 
am afraid. Is there any possibility to 
stacking votes after noon or 2 p.m. and 
carrying those votes until after the 
recess? 

Mr. DOLE. No. My view is we can 
get out of here this evening in the 
next 30 minutes and come in fairly 
early. We could complete the action if 
in fact the Members are willing to give 
us agreements on SDI when we return 
on June 3. If not, I would hope we 
would stay here and take up some of 
the SDI amendments. 

I prefer not to do that, but I would 
hope that by 3 or 4 p.m. everyone 
could be on his way. 

Mr. President, with reference to the 
ASAT amendment, I wonder if there 
might be 90 minutes on a side or 3- 
hour time agreement? The request 
should be that that would be amend- 
able. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
majority leader? 

Mr. KERRY. I object. Reserving my 
right to object, Mr. President, I in- 
quire of the majority leader, it is my 
understanding that the agreement 
that was passed prior to this by unani- 
mous consent I believe we stated each 
of these amendments would be re- 
ceived without any intervening amend- 
ments and I thought that was the 
agreement by unanimous consent 
which was accepted earlier as we pro- 
pounded each of these time agree- 
ments. 
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Mr. DOLE. That was the request, 
but in this particular case there was 
an amendment or maybe more than 
one amendment that I should have re- 
ferred to in that request. I think we 
can do it other ways. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I wish 
to suggest, if I may, that if it is accept- 
able to this Senator we could have it 
propounded as a separate amendment 
after. I would not object to that. I 
would like to see the current amend- 
ment debated and voted on instead. 

Mr. DOLE. Let me renew that re- 
quest tomorrow. We can approach it in 
a different way. 

As I understand it, there are no 
other amendments that will take any 
length of time; is that correct? If not, 
is it the desire of the chairman and 
the minority manager to stay for a 
while and take care of amendments? Is 
that acceptable? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I will say to my 
leader that if we have some Members 
who have noncontroversial amend- 
ments that they have discussed with 
the staff of the minority and the staff 
of the majority—and I believe the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has done that and 
the Senator from Oregon has done 
that—I do not think it will be objec- 
tionable to the Senator from Georgia 
if we got rid of those. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I would 
be delighted to do that. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
say to my leader—— 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, may we 
have order? The Senator from Arizona 
needs to be heard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
we will be very happy to get rid of as 
many amendments on which there is 
no controversy as we possibly can this 
evening. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, we cannot 
hear the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. Senators will 
take their seats. Staff will retire to the 
rear of the Chamber. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
as soon as the leader has indicated 
that we no longer need to be here, we 
will entertain those amendments. Just 
bring them up and let us get through 
with them. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I have 
two amendments. I think they are 
agreed to. I would like to offer them. 

Mr. BYRD. Will the distinguished 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMON. I am pleased to yield. 

Mr. BYRD. May I ask the distin- 
guished majority leader if Senators 
may now understand that there will be 
no more rollcall votes today? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, before I 
announce there will be no additional 
rolicall votes, let me indicate that a 
number of Senators have indicated in 
the last 30 seconds or so that they 
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would like to complete action early to- 
morrow afternoon. I am perfectly will- 
ing to try to accommodate Senators, so 
we hope to be on this bill by 9 o’clock 
in the morning. At that time, we 
would need either the ASAT moratori- 
um amendment or somebody here pre- 
pared to take up their amendment, 
unless we are going to lay down an 
amendment tonight. 

Is anyone willing to lay down an 
amendment tonight? 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, on the 
Kennedy amendment, I believe we 
would be better served, having talked 
to him, to try to work out a time 
agreement on that tomorrow. I am as- 
sured that we can limit it probably to 
about an hour overall and we would 
probably be better off trying to limit it 
tomorrow morning. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, there will 
be no more votes tonight. We are 
going to start at 9 in the morning. 
Whether we will leave at 3, 4, 5, or 6, it 
will depend on whether or not there is 
going to be someone here in the morn- 
ing to start on the amendments. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. Members will 
clear the well. 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. DOLE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMON. I am pleased to yield to 
the majority leader. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Dodd 
amendment may be withdrawn. We 
have now accommodated Senator 
Dopp on the Contras amendment for 
Wednesday, June 5. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO, 227 

(Purpose: To provide $2,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of conducting research and develop- 
ment programs to improve arms control 
verification technology and for the pur- 
pose of establishing an office at the Ar- 
gonne National Laboratory to conduct 
such programs) 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment that I am offering for 
myself and Senator Drxon which I 
send to the desk and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SIMON), 
for himself and Mr. Drxon, proposes an 
amendment numbered 227. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
could not hear a word that was said. 
Whose amendment is it and what is it 
all about? Could we have some order 
in this place? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will suspend 
until the Senate is in order. Will Sena- 
tors please take their seats? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
did not hear the name of the Senator 
offering the amendment. I have not 
heard the amendment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is offered by the Senator 
from Illinois. I will ask the clerk to 
report the amendment for the second 
time. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SIMON], 
for himself and Mr. Drxon, proposes an 
amendment numbered 227. 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
The amendment is as follows: 


On page 164, line 24, before the period 
insert the following: “, and of which 
$2,000,000 shall be used to conduct research 
and development programs to improve arms 
control verification technology and to estab- 
lish an office in the Argonne National Labo- 
ratory, Argonne, Illinois, to conduct such 
programs”. 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, today 
Senator Drxon and I are offering an 


amendment authorizing the Argonne 
National Laboratory in Argonne, IL to 
be one of the resource centers for 
arms verification for the nation. Fund- 
ing will come under Division C, De- 
partment of Energy National Security 
Applications, Department of Defense 
Authorization Act for fiscal year 1986. 
The need for such research efforts 
has never been greater. Today, there is 
no one center for developing and refin- 
ing verification of treaty compliance 
technologies, nor is there a govern- 
ment reporting or coordinating body 
in any formal sense in this vital area. 
Equally important, there is no con- 
gressional reporting requirement pre- 
pared by ACDA or DOD bringing the 
public up to date on where we stand 
on verification. Apart from periodic re- 
ports on Soviet compliance practices— 
which in themselves speak volumes as 
to our highly capable monitoring and 
intelligence methods—not enough at- 
tention is paid to the crucial task of 
verification technology development. 
This amendment will help foster cre- 
ative R&D apart from that now being 
pursued at DOE’s weapons labs. This 
approach has the double advantage of 
stimulating renewed competition on 
verification technologies, while also at- 
tracting new talent and untraditional 
methodology by integrating the non- 
weapons labs’ interdisciplinary re- 
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search (especially in areas not normal- 
ly pursued at Los Alamos, Livermore, 
and Sandia) and applying it to the new 
challenges facing arms control treaty 
verification. 

These challenges are becoming more 
and more difficult as new weapons sys- 
tems proliferate, as new countries 
move to acquire nuclear weapons, and 
as the strains on current verification 
of compliance multiply. Much of the 
new weapons technology is focused on 
deception and concealment, including 
increasingly smaller and mobile sys- 
tems. Argonne can draw upon basic re- 
search strengths found at the lab, 
pulling together the materials, physi- 
cal, chemical, and computer sciences 
into a very sophisticated technical 
sensor and data interpretation 
base. 

Argonne could be involved in 
identifying promising technologies and 
developing innovative approaches for 
the verification of nuclear, chemical, 
and biological weapons treaties. Prob- 
lem areas long anticipated or now 
upon us include very low yield nuclear 
detonations detection, identification of 
warheads on deployed systems (e.g., 
nuclear or chemical), chemical and bi- 
ological testing and production detec- 
tion, atmospheric radioactivity sam- 
pling, nuclear reactor and fuel -safe- 
guards/waste disposal/processing. 
This last activity holds special promise 
for use in nonproliferation regimes, 
and has long been an area of Ar- 
gonne’s strength; these applications 
will serve to renew our commitment to 
the Non-Proliferation Treaty which is 
to be reviewed later this fall. In addi- 
tion, little basic research has yet to be 
conducted on chemical weapons verifi- 
cation, an area whose technology re- 
quirements are analogous to much of 
the environmental research underway 
at Argonne. This too is in accord with 
the Chemical Weapons Treaty tabled 
by the Reagan administration at the 
Conference on Disarmament in 
Geneva. Finally, a host of verification 
issues continue to surround the ta- 
bling of a comprehensive test ban 
treaty, and it is to be hoped that Ar- 
gonne can address these concerns as a 
priority item. 

In order to public confidence in arms 
control negotiations to continue to 
grow, it is absolutely essential for the 
scientific community to improve its 
methods and equipment and for the 
Congress to stay abreast of the new 
advances. There is much more to be 
done on verification, and I intend to 
seek additional changes in the struc- 
ture and capabilities of governmental 
verification work. Argonne will 
strengthen our verification base and 
help Congress determine which trea- 
ties we can verify with high confi- 
dence and which treaties we cannot. 
This last function is an imperative 
particularly for the Senate, charged 
with granting advice and consent on 
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treaty ratification. Would it not be 
better to embark on our ratification 
duties armed with the best possible 
scientific results? I am convinced that 
the answer can only be a resounding 
“yes.” 

Mr. President, I see Senator WARNER 
on the floor. This is the amendment, I 
say to the Senator, that Senator 
Drxon and I discussed with him. This 
is the one that seeks greater utiliza- 
tion of the Argonne National Labora- 
tory for verification and research. It 
does not add any money to the total 
authorization. I believe it is complete- 
ly acceptable, at least we have cleared 
it with staffs on both sides. I have dis- 
cussed it briefly with Senator GOLD- 
WATER and Senator NUNN. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
concur in the observations of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. He is accurate in his 
presentation. I support his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, we have 
looked at the amendment and we sup- 
port the amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
we will accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. : 

The amendment 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 228 
(Purpose: To require an annual report on re- 
search in arms control verification tech- 
nology.) 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I have a 
second amendment that I send to the 
desk and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SIMON] 
proposes an amendment numbered 228. 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 100, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 


ANNUAL REPORT ON ARMS CONTROL 
VERIFICATION TECHNOLOGY 


Sec. . (a) Not later than March 1, 1986, 
and March 1 of each year thereafter, the 
Secretary of Defense, in consultation with 
the Secretary of Energy, shall transmit to 
the Congress a report on recent develop- 
ments in the capabilities of the United 
States to monitor major weapons (including 
nuclear, chemical, and biological weapons) 
deployed by the Soviet Union, including the 
capabilities of such weapons, and to monitor 
the development of new weapons by the 
Soviet Union for the purpose of— 

(1) determining the level of compliance by 
the Soviet Union with arms control agree- 
ments, including agreements which have 
been executed by representatives of the gov- 
ernments of the United States and the 
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Soviet Union but which have not been rati- 
fied by both governments; and 

(2) the extent to which, if at all, the 
Soviet Union has exceeded the limits set out 
in arms control proposals made by either 
such government during formal talks with 
each other. 

(b) The report required by subsection (a) 
shall include— 

(1) an evaluation of the capabilities of the 
United States referred to in such subsection 
as of the time of the report; and 

(2) the research and development objec- 
tives of the Department of Defense and the 
Department of Energy with respect to such 
capabilities for the ensuing 10 years. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I am 
today offering an amendment to the 
Defense Authorization Act that will 
help clarify for the Members of Con- 
gress the vexing and complicated 
issues surrounding the verification of 
arms control treaty compliance. My 
amendment calls for an annual report, 
to be submitted not later than March 
1 of each year beginning in 1986, de- 
tailing the full range of verification re- 
search and monitoring capabilities car- 
ried out by the Department of De- 
fense and the Department of Energy’s 
laboratory activities in this important 
area. 

It is imperative that Congress be 
fully informed, on an annual basis, on 
vertification problems and successes 
beyond occasional reports detailing 
Soviet compliance behavior. These re- 
ports, while worthwhile, are provided 
without much context as to where we 
stand on verification state-of-the-art. 
Congress needs to know with what 
level of confidence the DOD assembles 
its report: how much is based on high, 
medium, or low confidence in our veri- 
fication technology. We further need 
to know about a variety of proposed 
treaties and treaties signed but unrati- 
fied, including nuclear, chemical, and 
biological weapons accords. 

As weapons systems advance and 
become increasingly difficult to verify, 
it is essential that verification technol- 
ogies keep pace with new weapons pro- 
ductions, testing, and deployment. A 
number of treaties are pending, are 
now in the process of being negotiated, 
or have been proposed by one country 
or another for consideration. It cannot 
be stressed enough that Congress can 
best exercise its defense oversight 
furnction if it is fully informed con- 
cerning our verification capabilities at 
a given moment, and especially our 
R&D objectives for the next 10 years 
down the road. In this way we can 
then judge with higher confidence 
than is now possible whether our veri- 
fication efforts are headed in the right 
direction, and whether we are truly ca- 
pable of making an informed judg- 
ment on the compliance of treaties. 
We will then be best serving the na- 
tional security of the United States. 

Mr. President, I have discussed this 
amendment with the minority and ma- 
jority staffs. This amendment is 
simply calling for an annual verifica- 
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tion report. One of the things I discov- 
ered as I was researching the verifica- 
tion problem is that there is no report 
regularly to Congress on this vital sub- 
ject. 

I know of no controversy on it. I 
would be happy to answer any ques- 
tions. I have discussed it with the 
staffs on both sides. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
we have no quarrel with this amend- 
ment. We will accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO, 229 
(Purpose: To authorize for appropriation 
$21,600,000 for construction of a Brigade 

Activity Center at the Naval Academy in 

Annapolis, Maryland) 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] 
proposes an amendment numbered 229. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 110, line 17, delete $1,880,000 and 
insert in lieu thereof $23,480,000 

On page 140, line 2, delete $2,323,403,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $2,345,003,000 

On page 140, line 5, delete $1,195,989,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $1,217,589,000 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
U.S. Naval Academy is the only acade- 
my of our military services that does 
not have a brigade activity center. We 
usually refer to these as multipurpose 
buildings. The President of the United 
States has asked for this in his initial 
budget period. I am proposing that we 
restore this to the budget. It would au- 
thorize the building of this center. We 
recognize that the curricula have been 
improved to the point where they now 
compete with any of the major univer- 
sities of this country. 

In order to continue to attract such 
young men and women to the Naval 
Academy, I think it is very important 
to add this kind of a facility. 

Mr. President, this will add $21 mil- 
lion for such a facility, and authoriza- 
tion. We can determine at a different 
time if we want to fund it for fiscal 
year 1986, or whenever we want to 
fund it. But I would like to see this au- 
thorized at this time. 

The Naval Academy must be com- 
petitive with other major universities 
and service academies if we are going 
to continue to attract the bright com- 
petitive young leaders we need. 

The Brigade Activity Center is es- 
sential to allow the seating of the bri- 
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gade to provide the academic, profes- 
sional and cultural programs needed 
to ensure a well-rounded education for 
our future Navy leaders. 

A unique plus for our service acade- 
mies is the ability to frequently pro- 
vide truly distinguished speakers with 
a wide variety of experiences for the 
entire brigade. The Naval Academy, 
unlike the other service academies has 
no facility adequate to seat the entire 
brigade under reasonable acoustic or 
environmental circumstances, there- 
fore, a great opportunity is lost. 

The design of the facility permits it 
to be divided into smaller segments 
which will be used simultaneously on a 
daily basis to support lecture and 
debate groups, seminars, briefings and 
various clubs and informal assemblies. 
Larger sections will accommodate 
band and glee club rehearsals as well 
as large gathering for indoctrination 
programs and seminars. 

The facility will also support sport- 
ing events such as basketball, tennis, 
volleyball, boxing and other sports so 
actively pursued at our service acade- 
mies. 

I would like to yield to the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I have 
discussed this matter with the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon, and 
perhaps the Senate is not aware that 
he is a trustee of this institution and a 
former sailor of great distinction 
during World War II. I think he 
looked into the matter carefully. I 
have urged the distinguished chair- 
man of the Military Construction 
Committee to hopefully agree with 
this amendment. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
this item was not approved in the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. It 
was not considered such a high-priori- 
ty item. There is a need for it. But 
since then, the Superintendent of the 
Naval Academy has expressed in 
strong terms a need for it. I under- 
stand there does not currently exist a 
facility to assemble the entire brigade 
of midshipmen under one roof, and 
this is a badly needed item. In view of 
the fact that all of the other acade- 
mies have such a building, the need is 
expressed by the Superintendent, and 
expressed by these Senators, I am will- 
ing to recommend that to our able 
chairman. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from South Caroli- 
na. I have checked this with the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico (Mr. BrncaMan] 
who in turn checked it with the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. Nunn]. He in- 
formed me that it was cleared by the 
minority side. I early on discussed this 
with the chairman of our committee. 
He suggested that I make the rounds 
of other individuals, and I have done 
so. They have indicated their support. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
may I ask the Senator a question? As 
we all know, recently the academies 
were expanded from about 2,100 to 
4,200 cadets—in your case, midship- 
men. The Senator maintains that 
there is no building on the campus at 
Annapolis that will house the entire 
brigade of 4,200 people. 

Mr. HATFIELD. The Senator from 
Arizona is correct. There is a field 
house that can be broken down in its 
current and normal configuration to 
accommodate such a meeting of the 
full brigade. But that is still a very in- 
adequate facility because of the fact of 
the acoustics—and that it is only a 
single-purpose action where you get 
this kind of congregation. 

This kind of facility would lend itself 
not only to formal lectures and aca- 
demic work, but it would provide for 
cultural programs, and for athletic 
programs. It will be a multipurpose 
building, which most universities 
today have, and the Eisenhower 
Center at West Point provides for 
those academies. 

Really, it is a fundamental part of 
the educational program, as it is for 
any other aspect of extracurricular ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. NUNN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I am sure 
that is a worthy amendment. I under- 
stand the priority. It is a worthy 
project. There are misgivings on this 
side, I must say, because there were 
other projects that were high in prior- 
ity that were not funded. It is a ques- 
tion of priorities. There are misgivings. 
But I have word from staff that Sena- 
tor BINGAMAN has looked at this, and 
he does support the amendment. 

So I recommend that we accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
we have no objection to this amend- 
ment. We will accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate on the amend- 
ment? If not, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD]. 

The amendment (No. 229) 
agreed to. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
want to thank the Senator from Arizo- 
na, the Senator from Georgia, the 
Senator from South Carolina, and the 
Senator from Virginia. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 230 
(Purpose: To authorize an additional 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations) 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. WARNER] 
proposes an amendment numbered 230. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of Part D, Title V, Division A, 
insert the following new section: 

Sec. . (a) Section 5086(a) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “six” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“seven”. 

(b) Nothing contained in this section shall 
be construed to authorize an increase in the 
total number of commissioned officers who 
may be on active duty in the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps in a grade 
above colonel or captain as prescribed in 
section 811(a)(1) of the Department of De- 
fense Authorization Act, 1978 (10 U.S.C. 131 
note) or an increase in the number of offi- 
cers of the Navy who may be serving on 
active duty in grades above rear admiral as 
provided by section 525(b)(2) of title 10, 
United States Code. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I have 
discussed this amendment with the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia. I 
believe it to be acceptable on both 
sides. 

This amendment would increase the 
maximum number of deputy chiefs of 
naval operations in the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations from six to 
seven. 

The additional position may be used 
by the Secretary of the Navy to pro- 
vide requisite authority to the flag of- 
ficer directly responsible to the Chief 
of Naval Operations for Reserve Af- 
fairs. 

This flag officer is designated by the 
Secretary of the Navy in accordance 
with 10 U.S.C. 264(a). 

The Naval Reserve is an integral 
part of the Navy’s total forces in virtu- 
ally every mission area. 

Naval Reserve Forces are being mod- 
ernized to provide increased capability 
and ensure compatibility with Active 
Forces. 

Examples include the assignment of 
modern frigates to the Naval Reserve 
Force. 

These ships, unlike their predeces- 
sors, are new and fully capable. 

They are an expanding part of the 
emerging 600-ship Navy. 

Also, reserve carrier airwings are 
being modernized at an accelerated 
pace, and new construction mine-coun- 
termeasures ships are programmed for 
the Naval Reserve to replace the obso- 
lescent ocean minesweepers. 
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The strength of the Navy’s Selected 
Reserve has grown to over 107,000 and 
is programmed to exceed 137,000 by 
the end of this decade. 

The number of Reserve personnel on 
fulltime active duty to train and ad- 
minister reservists [TARS] has in- 
creased to over 13,000 and is pro- 
grammed to reach almost 23,000 by the 
end of this decade. 

The Navy is continually reviewing its 
mission requirements with the objec- 
tive of identifying areas of feasibility 
for transferring increasing portions of 
already assigned missions or new mis- 
sions to the Naval Reserve Force. 

The Naval Reserve is evolving rapid- 
ly from a manpower pool in reserve to 
a force in being, providing increasing 
support to the Navy during peacetime 
and an enchanced force expansion ca- 
pability upon mobilization. 

The establishment of a deputy chief 
of naval operations—Naval Reserve— 
will improve the Navy’s capability to 
ensure that the expansion of the 
Naval Reserve is accomplished in an 
efficient and expeditious manner. 

The adoption of this amendment 
will cause no increase in the total 
number of commissioned officers on 
active duty, no increase in grades 
above rear admiral as already enacted 
by law nor any increase in budgetary 
requirements of the Department of 
Defense. 

In light of the foregoing, I urge you 
to adopt this amendment thereby pro- 
viding the Naval Reserve the organiza- 
tional stature it both requires and de- 
serves, 

Mr. President, when I was privileged 
to serve in the Department of the 
Navy. I saw that a flag officer of a 
three-star rank was put in charge of 
the Reserves in order to allow that 
valuable component of the Depart- 
ment of Navy to receive adequate rec- 
ognition. 

It would be my hope that although 
this proposed amendment does not re- 
flect a three-star appointment, it 
would reflect a two-star appontment. 
The officer would be placed here in 
Washington on what is known as the 
E ring, so that he could work with his 
fellow deputy chiefs of naval oper- 
ations on other matters, and the Re- 
serve thereby would be given a strong 
and adequate voice. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I am in 
favor of the amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
will make only one comment. I then 
will be in favor of it. This is a problem 
that has been in existence for many, 
many years in all of the services. Star 
ranks connected with the Reserve 
have been limited to two. We have had 
several occasions where we have tried 
to make the Army three, the Air Force 
three, and they have never succeeded. 
The only three-star general in the Re- 
serve has been Lt. Gen. Jimmy Doolit- 
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tle who retired with that rank who has 
since been given his fourth star out of 
recognition for the command that he 
occupied in World War II which subse- 
quently became a four-star position. 

I have no objection to this, Mr. 
President, I am a little fearful that we 
are kind of opening the door. But we 
will see what happens. 

We have no objection to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, did the 
Senator from Virginia mention that 
the Secretary is undertaking to cut 
the size of the headquarters? 

Mr. WARNER. Yes. In discussing 
this with the Secretary of the Navy, 
he addressed the broader proposition 
whereby it is his intention to reduce 
the size of his entire headquarters. 

As a part of that reduction, the Re- 
serve segment which would be headed 
up by the officer designated by this 
amendment would likewise be reduced. 

Mr. NUNN. It is my understanding 
that this amendment does not create a 
new flag office. Is that correct? 

Mr. WARNER. The Senator from 
Georgia is correct. The billet would be 
obtained within the present designat- 
ed number of flag billets under the ju- 
risdiction of the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Mr. NUNN. The Secretary has 
pledged to make an overall cut on the 
Reserve Headquarters, and the 
number of 10 percent comes to my 
mind. I am not sure whether he men- 
tioned that to the Senator. If those 
two things go together, the necessary 
reduction here should be rather signif- 
icant, should it not? 

Mr. WARNER. I am not prepared to 
address specifically the Secretary’s 
proposal with respect to the entire 
OPNAV Headquarters staff. He stated 
that it was his intention to effect re- 
ductions in the size of that staff. In 
our discussion today he mentioned to 
the Senator the figure of 10 percent. 
He did not use that figure with me. 

Mr. NUNN. I thank the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Does the Senator from Arizona have 
further reservations on this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not believe 
so. 
Mr. BYRD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
minority leader. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, there is 
one amendment on which a time 
agreement was agreed to a few mo- 
ments ago, the Metzenbaum amend- 
ment. I would like to put a request to 
the majority leader about, 

Would the distinguished majority 
leader provide, as he has been doing, 
that no amendment be offered to that 
amendment? 

Mr. DOLE. The Senator is correct. 
That request should have been includ- 
ed, that no further amendment would 
be in order. 
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Mr. BYRD. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Arizona is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the general agreement is favorable, 
with the understanding, although it 
cannot be put down in precise lan- 
guage, that this third star does not 
apply to a Reserve officer, it applies 
only to a Regular established officer, 
and it would be up to the other serv- 
ices to make any adjustments that 
might be necessary. It is not possible 
for us to make the adjustments to- 
night. We will accept the amendment. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I might 
state my understanding. If my under- 
standing is incorrect, we can work it 
out. 

My understanding is, No. 1, that this 
position will not be a three star. No. 2, 
if it is a three star, it will have to come 
out of existing three star; we will not 
create additional ones. No. 3, if we con- 
clude this is a disparity between the 
Air Force and the Army, there will be 
two ways to go: One way is to make ev- 
erybody equal and the other way is to 
not accept this amendment in confer- 
ence. 

I think we ought to keep both op- 
tions open. 

Mr. THURMOND. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. NUNN. Yes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
would like to associate myself with the 
statement just made by the able mi- 
nority manager. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, the 
amendment does not address the ques- 
tion of the three-star rank at this 
time. Any promotion would have to be 
brought to the attention of the 
Senate. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
we will accept the amendment with 
the understanding which has just been 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Alaska has an 
amendment to offer. 

AMENDMENT NO. 231 
(Purpose: To provide administrative reforms 
of the Variable Housing Allowance Pro- 
gram.) 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS] 
proposes an amendment numbered 231. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 28, following line two insert: 

“(4) by striking out the period at the end 
of redesignated subsection (f) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “except that nothing in these 
regulations shall allow use of administrative 
techniques which: (a) cause variable hous- 
ing allowance rates of military members to 
increase to prevent pay inversion, and (b) 
fail to lower variable housing allowance 
rates accordingly when decreasing costs are 
reported on the variable housing allowance 
survey.” 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, there 
is a provision in the bill that repeals a 
provision from the appropriations bill 
for 1985 that permitted the extension 
of the Variable Housing Allowance 
Program in Alaska. Following the 
General Accounting Office on this 
matter, it is really not possible for us 
to deal with that question. 

This amendment, Mr. President, will 
provide administrative reforms to the 
Variable Housing Allowance Program 
of the Defense Department. 

Since 1981, when VHA, as it is called, 
was created, it has experienced ex- 
treme cost growth. From its original 
estimate in 1981, costs tripled by 1984. 
Last year the Armed Services Commit- 
tee recommended and the Congress 
adopted a reform package which made 
significant improvements in the VHA 
program saving taxpayers hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

This year the Armed Services Com- 
mittee has taken further corrective 
action to improve this program. We 
discovered last year that approximate- 
ly 10 percent of the VHA budget goes 
to pay allowances to military members 
in excess of their housing costs. I am 
very pleased to see the Armed Services 
Committee recommend a provision 
which will eliminate these windfall 
payments in fiscal year 1986. 

The amendment I am proposing will 
make additional improvements in this 
program. The General Accounting 
Office has been examining VHA at my 
request and has identified certain ad- 
ministrative practices used by the De- 
fense Department which increase costs 
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in VHA in excess of what the law pro- 
vided. This amendment will stop the 
Defense Department from using these 
techniques to increase VHA payment 
to higher ranked military personnel 
solely to ensure they receive more 
money for housing than their more 
junior counterparts regardless of in- 
curred costs. It will also eliminate the 
use of techniques which fail to lower 
VHA rates when actual housing costs 
decline. 

The initial estimate of savings from 
this amendment provided by GAO is 
$58 million in fiscal year 1986. GAO 
will be refining this estimate. The De- 
fense Appropriations Act will reduce 
funding for VHA accordingly. 

If this amendment is adopted, I hope 
the Senate conferees will strive to see 
that the Senate position on VHA ad- 
ministrative reforms and the elimina- 
tion of VHA windfalls is upheld. 

Mr. President, this amendment has 
been discussed with the managers of 
the bill and I think they understand 
what the interest of the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee is in this matter. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the majority and minority will accept 
this amendment. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, we accept 
the amendment and appreciate the ef- 
forts of the Senator from Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Maryland is next to 
offer an amendment. 

AMENDMENT NO. 232 
(Purpose: To require the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States to study the edu- 
cational needs of Department of Defense 
personnel stationed outside the United 

States and to report to the Congress on 

the study) 


Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. SAR- 
BANES], for himself proposes an amendment 
numbered 232. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 90, after line 23, add section 
905(e): 
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STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE PERSONNEL STATIONED OUTSIDE 
THE UNITED STATES 
Sec. 905(2)(1) The Comptroller General of 

the United States shall carry out a study to 

determine (1) the educational needs of 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 

States and civilian employees of the Depart- 

ment of Defense stationed outside the 

United States and the educational needs of 

the dependents of such members and em- 

ployees, (2) the most effective and feasible 
means of meeting such needs, and (3) the 
cost of providing such means. 

(2) Not later than September 1, 1986, the 
Comptroller General shall transmit to the 
Congress a report on the study required by 
subsection (1). The report shall include the 
Comptroller General's findings and such 
recommendations for legislation as the 
Comptroller General considers appropriate. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, this 
amendment, offered on behalf of 
myself and my distinguished colleague 
from Maryland, addresses provisions 
included in the measure before us by 
the Armed Services Committee that 
places some restrictions on the 
manner in which the Department of 
Defense contracts for education serv- 
ices for its personnel. It is my under- 
standing that the Department has 
raised some concerns about the impli- 
cations of these provisions and its con- 
tinued ability to monitor the quality 
of the courses being offered on its 
bases. 

The amendment which we propose 
requires a General Accounting Office 
review of the educational needs of our 
defense personnel, the most effective 
structure required to adequately 
insure quality in meeting those needs, 
and the cost effectiveness of providing 
these services. 

Upon completion of the study, the 
Comptroller General will make recom- 
mendations to the Congress with re- 
spect to such legislation as may be ap- 
propriate. 

Mr. President, this is a necessary 
first step in assessing the educational 
needs of our defense personnel and en- 
suring the quality of the courses being 
offered. I urge my colleagues to accept 
this amendment. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the 
Department of Defense authorization 
bill contains language on the off-duty 
postsecondary education services for 
service members, civilian employees, 
and their dependents. This is of great 
importance because it is the Congress’ 
and the Department of Defense’s re- 
sponsibility to ensure that the pro- 
grams offered are of high standards 
and meet the needs of our personnel 
and their families. 

The manner in which these services 
are procured has become the subject 
of much discussion with the Depart- 
ment of Defense and in the education- 
al community. The focus has been on 
a request for proposal [RFP] by the 
Army for educational programs in 
Europe. 

The present RFP is similar to proc- 
esses used by the Air Force in the Pa- 
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cific in 1983 and by the Air Force in 
Europe in 1984. 

With this as background, I would 
like to raise several questions with the 
distinguished chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee. 

The provisions of the Defense De- 
partment authorization bill may re- 
quire some changes in solicitations for 
educational programs for military per- 
sonnel. However, I think it is impor- 
tant to clarify the principles that will 
continue to underlie the competition 
for procurement of these services for 
our Nation’s military personnel. 

Can the distinguished Senator from 
California assure me that the Armed 
Services Committee continues to sup- 
port fair and open competition in the 
procurement of these educational serv- 
ices? 0 

Mr. WILSON. I am pleased to give 
that assurance to the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Am I correct in stat- 
ing that Department of Defense policy 
should not prohibit any qualified edu- 
cational institution from responding to 
RFP’s on postsecondary education 
programs at any military facility, 
within the jurisdiction of any of the 
military services? 

Mr. WILSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Is it also correct 
that the provisions of this bill do not 
limit a fair and open competitive proc- 
ess, or exclude any qualified educa- 
tional institution from competing for 
any of these programs? 

Mr. WILSON. I shared the under- 
standing of the Senator from Mary- 
land. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Would the distin- 
guished member of the Committee on 
Armed Services agree with me that in 
order to provide the men and women 
of our uniformed services with the 
highest quality of postsecondary edu- 
cation services, the various Armed 
Forces should, in evaluating responses 
to their RFP’s in this field, take into 
account such factors as the following: 
The instructional programs offered by 
the proposing educational institution; 
the institution’s experience and track 
record in offering similar services 
under similar conditions; the propos- 
ing institution’s plans for accepting 
course credits through cooperation be- 
tween other offering institutions; its 
prior track record in accepting such 
transfer credits; the cost to the service 
member of the proposing institution’s 
offerings; the quality of instructional 
personnel and facilities; and the choice 
of offerings available to the service 
members; and to its personnel, of con- 
tinuity and stability in the provision 
of postsecondary educational services? 

Mr. WILSON. I fully agree with the 
Senator from Maryland that all the 
factors he has mentioned are legiti- 
mate and important ones. I would fur- 
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ther observe that the study that we 
order the General Accounting Office 
to undertake, on the effectiveness and 
costs of providing off-duty postsecond- 
ary educational services to our mili- 
tary personnel, should take into ac- 
count the important factors listed by 
my colleague from Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I thank my good 
friend from California. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
does the Senator from Georgia have 
any comment on this? 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I have 
discussed this amendment with the 
Senator from Maryland. I understand 
the background of it. It relates to a 
provision that was placed in the bill, 
as he mentioned, relating to off-duty 
education in colleges regarding mili- 
tary services, and the Senator from Il- 
linois [Mr. Drxon] has an interest in 
this. It is my understanding that he 
has talked to the Senator from Mary- 
land and does not object to this 
amendment. I believe it would shed 
light on a rather controversial and dif- 
ficult subject. It is a good amendment. 
I urge it be adopted. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
agree with the minority manager. We 
are willing to accept this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
now we have an amendment by the 
Senator from Indiana, which I hope is 
the last one. 

AMENDMENT NO. 233 
(Purpose: To authorize the President to 
enter into agreements with member na- 
tions of NATO to carry out cooperative 
projects) 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. QUAYLE] 
for himself, Mr. Rotx, and Mr. NUNN pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 233. 

On page 100, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new section: 

NATO COOPERATIVE PROJECTS 

Sec. . (a) Section 27 of the Arms Export 
Control Act (22 U.S.C. 2767) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 27. NoRTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANI- 
ZATION COOPERATIVE ProJeEctTs.—(a) The 
President may enter into an agreement with 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) or with one or more member coun- 
tries (other than the United States) of 
NATO for a cooperative project. Partici- 
pants other than the United States in a co- 
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operative project are hereinafter in this sec- 
tion referred to as ‘other participants’. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section, a ‘co- 
operative project’ is a jointly managed ar- 
rangement, described in a written agree- 
ment among the parties, which is undertak- 
en in order to further the objectives of 
standardization, rationalization, and inter- 
operability of the armed forces of North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization member coun- 
tries, and which provides— 

“(1) for one or more of the other partici- 
pants to share with the United States the 
costs of research, development, testing, eval- 
uation, or joint production (including 
follow-on support) of certain defense arti- 
cles; 

“(2) for concurrent production in the 
United States and in another member coun- 
try of a defense article jointly developed in 
accordance with clause (1); or 

“(3) for procurement by the United States 
of a defense article or defense service from 
another member country. 

“(c) Each such agreement shall provide 
that the United States and each of the 
other participants will contribute to the co- 
operative project its equitable share of the 
full cost of such cooperative project and will 
receive an equitable share of the results of 
such cooperative projects. The full costs of 
such cooperative project shall include, but 
not be limited to, overhead and administra- 
tive costs. The United States and the other 
participants may contribute their equitable 
shares of the full cost of such cooperative 
project in funds or in defense articles or de- 
fense services needed for such cooperative 
project. Military assistance and financing 
received from the United States Govern- 
ment may not be used by any of the other 
participants to provide its share of the cost 
of such cooperative project. 

“(d) The President may contract or incur 
other obligations for a cooperative project 
on behalf of the other participants, without 
charge to any appropriation or contract au- 
thorization, if each of the other participants 
in the cooperative project agrees (1) to pay 
its equitable share of the contract or such 
other obligations, and (2) to make such 
funds available in such amounts and at such 
times as may be required by the contract or 
such other obligations and to pay any dam- 
ages and costs that may accrue from the 
performance of or cancellation of such con- 
tract or other obligation in advance of the 
time such payments, damages, or costs are 
due. 

“(e) With the approval of the Secretary of 
State and the Secretary of Defense, a coop- 
erative agreement made by the United 
States before the date of the enactment of 
this section that otherwise meets the re- 
quirements of this section may be treated 
on and after such date as having been made 
under this section. 

“(f)(1) For those cooperative projects en- 
tered into on and after the date of the en- 
actment of this section, the President may 
reduce or waive the charge or charges which 
would otherwise be considered appropriate 
under section 21(e) of this Act in connection 
with sales under sections 21 and 22 of this 
Act when such sales are made as part of 
such cooperative project. However, the 
President may reduce or waive such charge 
or charges only if the other participants 
agree to reduce or waive corresponding 
charges under the same and other coopera- 
tive projects in which both they and the 
United States are participants. 

“(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 21(e)(1)(A) and section 43(b) of this 
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Act, administrative surcharges shall not be 
increased on other sales made under this 
Act in order to compensate for reductions or 
waivers of such surcharges under this sec- 
tion. Funds received pursuant to such other 
sales shall not be available to reimburse the 
costs incurred by the United States Govern- 
ment for which reduction or waiver is ap- 
proved by the President under this section. 

“(g)(1) Not less than fifteen days before a 
cooperative project agreement is signed on 
behalf of the United States, the President 
shall transmit to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate, and the chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services of the Senate a num- 
bered certification with respect to such pro- 
posed agreement, setting forth— 

“CA) a detailed description of the coopera- 
tive project with respect to which the certi- 
fication is made; 

“(B) an estimate of the quantity of the de- 
fense articles expected to be produced in 
furtherance of such cooperative project; 

“(C) an estimate of the full cost of the co- 
operative project, with an estimate of the 
part of the full cost to be incurred by the 
United States Government for its participa- 
tion in such cooperative project and an esti- 
mate of that part of the full costs to be in- 
curred by the other participants; 

“(D) an estimate of the dollar value of the 
funds to be contributed by the United 
States and each of the other participants on 
behalf of such cooperative project; 

“(E) a description of the defense articles 
and defense services expected to be contrib- 
uted by the United States and each of the 
other participants on behalf of such cooper- 
ative project; 

“(F) a statement of the foreign policy and 
national security benefits anticipated to be 
derived from such cooperative project; 

“(G) whether the President proposes to 
delegate, or has delegated, to the Secretary 
of Defense authority to carry out the coop- 
erative project; and 

“(H) in the event the President proposes 
to delegate, or has delegated, to the Secre- 
tary of Defense authority to carry out the 
cooperative project, whether it is likely (i) 
that subcontracts will be awarded to par- 
ticular subcontractors under the authority 
of section 2407(b) of title 10, United States 
Code, and, to the extent known, the nature 
of the subcontracts and the identity of the 
subcontractors to whom the subcontracts 
are to be awarded, and (ii) that waivers of 
certain provisions of law will be made under 
section 2407(c) of such title, and, to the 
extent known, the identification of the spe- 
cific provisions proposed to be waived and 
the reasons for the proposed waivers. 

“(2) The provisions of subsection (b) of 
section 36 of this Act shall not apply to 
sales made under section 21 or 22 of this Act 
and to production and exports made pursu- 
ant to cooperative projects under this sec- 
tion, and the provisions of subsection (c) of 
section 36 of this Act shall not apply to the 
issuance of licenses or other approvals 
under section 38 of this Act, if such sales are 
made, or such licenses or approvals are 
issued, or such production and exports 
ensue as part of a cooperative project. 

“(h) The authority under this section is in 
addition to the authority under sections 21 
and 22 of this Act and under any other pro- 
vision of law.”. 

(b) Section 2(b) of the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act (22 U.S.C. 2752(b)) is amended to 
read as follows: 
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“(b) Under the direction of the President, 
the Secretary of State, taking into account 
other United States activities abroad, such 
as military assistance, economic assistance, 
and food for freedom, shall be responsible 
for the continuous supervision and general 
direction of sales, leases, financing, coopera- 
tive projects, and exports under this Act, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, determining 
whether there will be a sale to or financing 
for a country and the amount thereof, 
whether there will be a lease to a country, 
whether there will be a cooperative project 
and the scope thereof, and whether there 
will be delivery or other performance under 
such sale, lease, cooperative, or export, to 
the end that sales, financing, leases, cooper- 
ative projects, and exports will be integrated 
with other United States activities and to 
the end that the foreign policy of the 
United States would be best served there- 
by.”. 

(c) Section 3(a) of the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act (22 U.S.C. 2753(a)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “, and no agreement shall 
be entered into for a cooperative project (as 
defined in section 27(b) of this Act),” after 
“international organization,” the first place 
it appears; 

(2) by inserting in paragraph (2) “, or pro- 
duced in a cooperative project,” after “so 
furnished to it”; 

(3) by inserting in paragraph (2) “(or the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization or the 
specified member countries (other than the 
United States) in case of a cooperative 
project)” after ‘international organization” 
the second place it appears in the para- 
graph; and 

(4) by inserting in paragraph (3) “or serv- 
ice” after “such article” each place it ap- 
pears. 

(d) Section 42(e) of the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act (22 U.S.C. 2791(e)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting in paragraph (1) “and 
each contract entered into under section 


27(d) of this Act” after “of this Act’’; and 
(2) by inserting in paragraph (3) “and 
under contracts entered into under section 
27(d) of this Act” after “of this Act”. 
(eX1) Chapter 141 of title 10, United 


States Code (as amended by section 
604(a)(1)), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“$2407. Acquisition of defense equipment 
under North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization cooperative 
projects 

“(a)(1) If the President delegated to the 
Secretary of Defense the authority to carry 
out section 27(d) of the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act (22 U.S.C. 2767(1)), relating to 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) cooperative projects (as defined in 
section 27(d) of the Arms Export Control 
Act), the Secretary may utilize his authority 
under this title in carrying out contracts or 
obligations incurred under such section. 

“(2) Except as provided in subsection (c), 
chapter 137 of this title shall apply to such 
contracts (referred to in paragraph (1)) en- 
tered into by the Secretary of Defense. 
Except to the extent waived under subsec- 
tion (c) or some other provision of law, all 
other provisions of law relating to procure- 
ment, if otherwise applicable, shall apply to 
such contracts entered into by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

“(b) When contracting or incurring obliga- 
tions under section 27(d) of the Arms 
Export Control Act for cooperative projects, 
the Secretary of Defense may require sub- 
contracts to be awarded to particular sub- 
contractors in furtherance of the coopera- 
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tive project. The authority of the Secretary 
under this subsection shall expire on Sep- 
tember 30, 1989. 

“(cX1) Subject to paragraph (2), when en- 
tering into contracts or incurring obliga- 
tions under section 27(d) of the Arms 
Export Control Act outside the United 
States, the Secretary of Defense may waive 
with respect to any such contract or subcon- 
tract the application of any provision of law, 
other than a provision of the Arms Export 
Control Act or section 2304 of this title, that 
specifically— 

“(A) prescribe procedures to be followed 
in the formation of contracts; 

“(3) prescribe terms and conditions to be 
included in contracts; or 

“(C) prescribe requirements for or prefer- 
ences to be given to goods grown, produced, 
or manufactured in the United States or in 
United States Government-owned facilities 
or for services to be performed in the 
United States. 

“(2) A waiver may not be made under 
paragraph (1) unless the Secretary deter- 
mines that the waiver is necessary to insure 
that the cooperative project will significant- 
ly further NATO standardization, rational- 
ization, and interoperability. 

“(3) The authority of the Secretary to 
make waivers under this subsection may be 
delegated only to the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense or the Acquisition Executive desig- 
nated for the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

(4) The authority of the Secretary to 
make waivers under this subsection shall 
expire on September 30, 1989. 

“(d) The Secretary of Defense shall report 
to the Congress each time he requires under 
subsection (b) a subcontract to be awarded 
to a particular subcontractor and each time 
he exercises a waiver under subsection (c). 
The Secretary shall include in every such 
notice the reason for exercising his author- 
ity under subsection (b) or (c), as the case 
may be, and, in the case of a waiver under 
subsection (c), the particular provision or 
provisions of law that were waived. A report 
under this subsection shall be required only 
to the extent that the information required 
by this subsection has not been provided in 
a report made by the President under sec- 
tion 27(e) of the Arms Export Control Act 
(22 U.S.C. 2767(e)). 

“(e)1) In carrying out a cooperative 
project under section 27 of the Arms Export 
Control Act, the Secretary of Defense may 
agree that a participant (other than the 
United States) may make a contract for re- 
quirements of the United States under the 
project if the Secretary determines that 
such a contract will significantly further 
NATO standardization, rationalization, and 
interoperability. Except to the extent 
waived, the Secretary shall ensure that such 
contract will be made on a competitive basis 
and that United States sources will not be 
precluded from competing under the con- 
tract. 

“(2) If a participant (other than the 
United States) in a NATO cooperative 
project makes a contract on behalf of such 
project to meet the requirements of the 
United States, the contract may permit the 
contracting party to follow its own proce- 
dures relating to contracting. 

“(f) In carrying out a cooperative project, 
the Secretary of Defense may also agree to 
the disposal of property that is jointly ac- 
quired by the members of the project with- 
out regard to any laws of the United States 
applicable to the disposal of property owned 
by the United States. Disposal of such prop- 
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erty may include a transfer of the interest 
of the United States in such property to one 
of the other governments participating in 
the cooperative agreement or the sale of 
such property. Payment for the transfer or 
sale of any interest of the United States in 
any such property shall be made in accord- 
ance with the terms of the cooperative 
agreement. 

“(g) In carrying out a cooperative project, 
the Secretary of Defense may also agree to 
the reciprocal waiver of customs duties or 
other type of duties that might otherwise be 
applicable to equipment or goods imported 
in pursuance to such agreement.”. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new item: 

“2407. North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
cooperative projects.”’. 
IMPROVED NATO ARMAMENTS COOPERATION 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, this 
body has discussed on numerous occa- 
sions how the NATO Alliance can best 
provide for the common defense. 
While these debates have at times 
been heated, with Members offering 
quite divergent positions, there has 
been a recurring point on which Mem- 
bers on the varying sides of the de- 
bates have been able to agree: It would 
be in the best interests of the United 
States and the NATO Alliance to im- 
prove and increase cooperation and co- 
ordination on armaments programs 
within the Alliance. 

There are currently significant im- 
pediments to increased armaments co- 
operation within NATO. For example, 
in codevelopment and coproduction 
projects in which our NATO allies 
have participated as coequal partners, 
they must procure the particular 
system involved through U.S. foreign 
military sales procedures. This treats 
our NATO allies as mere customers in 
cases when they have, in fact, been 
full partners and serves as a disincen- 
tive to cooperation. 

Such a situation presents serious ob- 
stacles to efforts to increase the ra- 
tionalization, standardization, and 
interoperability of weapons systems 
within NATO. The Senate has been on 
record for some time as supporting 
greater NATO rationalization, stand- 
ardization, and interoperability, most. 
recently in the amendment offered by 
Senator Nunn and others which was 
adopted yesterday. 

Mr. President, I rise to offer an 
amendment to further these earlier ef- 
forts of the Congress. The proposal 
that I, Senator Nunn, and Senator 
Rorx are offering would facilitate co- 
operative projects between the United 
States and our allies in NATO—that is, 
jointly managed projects in which the 
United States and at least one other 
NATO country make equitable contri- 
butions during the early phases of the 
system acquisition process. 

The advantages which can be gained 
by greater cooperation are several and 
significant, including savings in re- 
search and development expenditures 
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by the United States and other partici- 
pants, reduced duplication of develop- 
ment and production within the Alli- 
ance, and earlier and more frequent 
deployment of common and interoper- 
able systems by Alliance members. 

As the Senator from Georgia noted 
yesterday, for more than a decade the 
NATO nations have expended more 
for defense than have the Warsaw 
Pact nations and yet the pact nations 
have produced many more combat 
items. One reason for this is that the 
NATO Alliance has not taken suffi- 
cient advantage of the benefits to be 
derived from greater cooperation in 
weapons development and production. 

Our amendment would address this 
situation by providing the President 
with authority to enter into agree- 
ments within NATO for cooperative 
projects. The amendment requires 
such a cooperative project to be joint- 
ly managed and undertaken to im- 
prove NATO rationalization, standard- 
ization, and interoperability. Under 
such an agreement, each participant 
in the cooperative project would con- 
tribute its equitable share of the full 
cost, including overhead and adminis- 
trative costs, and receive an equitable 
share of the results. 

To facilitate the implementation of 
a cooperative agreement, the Secre- 
tary of Defense would be authorized 
to enter into contracts on behalf of 
the participant nations, following 
formal U.S. procurement practices, in- 
cluding the provisions of the Competi- 
tion in Contracting Act. 

Under the narrowly defined circum- 
stances of a cooperative project, when 
a contract is to be performed outside 
the United States, the Secretary would 
be authorized to waive provisions of 
U.S. law pertaining to procedures for 
formation of, terms and conditions of, 
and source preferences for contracts, 
if it were necessary to ensure that the 
cooperative project would significantly 
further NATO rationalization, stand- 
ardization, and interoperability. 

The amendment carefully provides 
for congressional oversight of these 
cooperative projects. Prior to signing 
an agreement for a cooperative 
project, the President would be re- 
quired to submit a certification dis- 
cussing in detail the project’s signifi- 
cant elements, which are enumerated 
in the amendment. There are further 
reporting requirements to ensure that 
the Congress is fully informed of im- 
plementation of the agreement in a 
timely manner. 

Additionally, the new authorities 
provided to the Secretary would auto- 
matically expire at the close of fiscal 
year 1989. This sunset provision will 
ensure that the Congress will evaluate 
the exercise of these authorities and, 
based on the experience acquired by 
that time, make any changes that may 
be appropriate. 
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Mr. President, to place this matter 
in concrete terms, we can cite four co- 
operative efforts that will be facilitat- 
ed by this amendment. These are the 
NATO Sea Sparrow, Sea Gnat, rolling 
airframe missile, and the terminally 
guided warhead for the multiple 
launch rocket system. We anticipate 
that eventually this will involve about 
20 projects on a continuing basis. Im- 
portantly, this amendment should pro- 
mote the success of the so-called 
emerging technology within NATO, by 
providing incentives to the European 
NATO allies to participate in the de- 
velopment phase of emerging technol- 
ogy projects with reasonable expecta- 
tions of participating in subsequent 
production and common logistic sup- 
port. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to be 
joined in offering this amendment by 
Senators Nunn and Rortu, both of 
whom have significant experience in 
this area. I believe that this amend- 
ment deserves the acceptance of this 
body, and I ask for the support of our 
colleagues. 

Mr. President, this amendment is co- 
sponsored with me by Senators NuNN 
and Roru. It is a basic agreement that 
we have with our allies when they 
enter into coproduction and codevelop- 
ment of our weapons systems. Once 
they enter into that production, if 
they come back and want to get any 
exports from our country, they have 
to go through a rather laborious proc- 
ess in the FMS procedures trying to 
get licensing. 

This amendment seeks to establish a 
procedure for doing that with those 
countries which have cooperated with 
us. It is in accordance with the coop- 
eration we have with the NATO alli- 
ance. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, this is a 
very good amendment, it is a very im- 
portant amendment. I am proud to 
have cosponsored it with the Senator 
from Indiana. It has been approved, I 
understand, by the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Department of Defense. 
It is something that would aid stand- 
ardization of the weapons systems pro- 
duced by the countries of NATO and 
would encourage our allies. I urge its 
adoption. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that my name 
be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the majority finds nothing wrong with 
this amendment. It is a good amend- 
ment. We will accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. QUAYLE. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to. 
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Mr. NUNN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, it 
looks like that is the end of the amend- 
ments this evening. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may lay down and make 
the pending business tomorrow an 
amendment on ASAT. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. There is no ob- 
jection, Mr. Pesident. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
there is a question. I was asked by the 
majority leader, who is not around, to 
lay this down. It turns out there are 
quite a few of them. If the Chair will 
allow me, I will lay down an ASAT 
amendment and we will withdraw it as 
long as some ASAT amendment re- 
mains. I do not know which prcise one 
the majority leader had in mind, 
There are three or four of them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to agreeing to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts has an ASAT 
amendment. I simply do not know 
which one is to be laid down. As long 
as we have assurance that if he does 
object we would not interfere with his 
right to withdraw the amendment and 
bring it up at some other time tomor- 
row, I will not have an objection, if 
that is understood. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I do not 
know whether Senator KERRY wants 
his amendment to be first. I have no 
one here to consult with. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. We do not 
know, either, so we will just put up an 
amendment called ASAT and tomor- 
row morning, make the proper adjust- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Arizona? Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, my 
purpose in addressing the Chair is to 
put us in morning business, if there 
are no other matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, would the 
Senator withhold that? We are going 
to know about whether the Kerry 
ASAT amendment can be laid down in 
just a moment if the Senator will let 
us interrupt for that. 

Mr. President, we have been in- 
formed that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts does not want his amendment 
laid down, so we would have an objec- 
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tion to a Kerry ASAT amendment 
being laid down. Perhaps the Senator 
from Arizona would like to have an- 
other ASAT amendment laid down. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Chairman, I 
was only following the wishes of the 
majority leader, who asked me to lay 
down an ASAT amendment. I am 
sorry I picked the wrong one. I am 
willing to lay down anything. Does the 
Senator have one in mind? 

Mr. EAGLETON. Reserving 
right to object. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I suggest 
that tomorrow morning, we would be 
better off to talk to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. I suggest that we 
straighten out any ambiguity in the 
Record by asking unanimous consent 
that there not be an amendment laid 
down at this time. When we come in 
tomorrow morning and find out who 
will lay down an amendment, or if 
there is one presented here this 
evening or someone sends word on 
one, I shall be glad to get one laid 
down. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I think the only 
reason the majority leader wanted one 
laid down was in the interest of saving 
time so we would not have to take 
time getting people to the floor and 
arguing and discussing and not getting 
on with the business. 

Mr. NUNN. May I ask the Senator 
from Missouri while he is here, I do 
not know what time the majority 
leader plans to come in. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Nine o'clock. 

Mr. NUNN. The Senator from Mis- 
souri has two amendments and they 
are not going to take a long time. It 
will be a good way to get started. What 
time will we be on the bill? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Nine-thirty. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent then that the first 
order of business, once we convene on 
the DOD bill, be the amendment of 
the Senator from Missouri on the 
Joint Chiefs reorganization, to be fol- 
lowed by a DOD inflation amendment 
by the Senator from Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Georgia? Is there objec- 
tion? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

ACQUISITION OF FOREIGN-MADE MACHINE TOOLS 
BY DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, in consid- 
ering the fiscal year 1986 defense au- 
thorization bill I would like to bring to 
our attention a practice that I believe 
poses a threat to national security. 
The Department of Defense is cur- 
rently procuring foreign-made ma- 
chine tools for use in our defense arse- 
nals, shipyards, submarine bases, air 
logistics centers, and so forth. 

The unavailability of replacement 
machines, critical components, spare 
parts, and service from foreign produc- 
ers during a national security crisis 
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would directly threaten the continued 
operation of these essential and 
unique DOD facilities. 

This procurement policy has also re- 
sulted in a significant loss of business 
for U.S. machine tool builders. The 
U.S. machine tool industry is critical 
to the defense mobilization base and 
to the international competitiveness of 
our national economy. However, it has 
been severely crippled by a flood of 
subsidized imports. Last year, 48 per- 
cent of the machine tools installed in 
the United States were imported and 
the trend toward increased use of for- 
eign machine tools is increasing. 

Other nations recognize the threat 
that procurement of foreign-made ma- 
chine tools could pose in their defense 
establishments and are currently not 
procuring foreign machine tools for 
such defense facilities if the required 
tools are available from domestic 
sources. 

I had planned to propose an amend- 
ment to this bill which would prohibit 
continuation of this policy. However, I 
understand the House Armed Services 
Committee has provided report lan- 
guage to the defense authorization bill 
which questions this DOD practice 
and gives the Department of Defense 
the opportunity to voluntarily change 
it. 

I wonder if the Senator from Indi- 
ana, whose subcommittee has jurisdic- 
tion over this matter, would consider 
proposing action to the Senate should 
the Defense Department not voluntar- 
ily take prompt correctional action? 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, I com- 
mend my colleague, Senator LEVIN, for 
bringing this matter to the attention 
of the Senate. I agree with his com- 
ments on the danger this practice 
poses to our defense industrial and 
mobilization base. In addition, I am 
concerned that continued DOD pro- 
curement of foreign-made machine 
tools could result in the compromise 
of U.S. weapons technology. 

The dangers of relying to a large 
extent on foreign machine toools are 
clear. As my colleague from Michigan 
notes, many of our own allies follow a 
policy of not purchasing foreign-made 
machine tools for their defense facili- 
ties if comparable tools are manufac- 
tured by domestic sources. 

I would hope that the statement of 
managers on the conference report 
will include language similar to the 
House committee report. I plan to 
closely follow the action the Depart- 
ment of Defense takes on the report 
language. I trust they will voluntarily 
take corrective measures with regard 
to the excessive reliance on foreign- 
made machine tools in our defense ar- 
senals. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that my colleague shares my 
concern on this problem and that he 
will join with me in initiating action to 
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direct correction of this DOD policy 
should it be necessary. 


Our Nation must realize, as do all 
other industrialized nations, that life 
as we know it is impossible without 
modern machine tools. These tools are 
job makers in the truest sense. They 
help generate wealth, but they also do 
far more than that—they form the 
base for our entire industrial system, 
our mass production of goods, our eco- 
nomic strength and growth, our in- 
creased productivity, and our high 
standard of living. And last, but not 
least, machine tools are a critical part 
of the foundation of a viable defense 
industry. 


I ask unanimous consent that a sec- 
tion entitled, “Can We Afford Foreign 
Dependence” from the National De- 
fense University publication ‘Mobili- 
zation and the National Defense” be 
entered in the RECORD at this point. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished chairman of the Armed 
Services Subcommittee on Strategic 
and Theater Nuclear Forces yield for 
an inquiry? 

Mr. WARNER. Yes; I am happy to 
yield to my friend, the senior Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. SASSER. I thank the chairman. 

I have noted in the bill before the 
Senate that there is a $35-million re- 
duction to the amount requested by 
the Department of Energy for the 
Community Assistance Program. It is 
my understanding that the requested 
amount was to buy out the yearly pay- 
ment that has been made under con- 
tract to the city of Oak Ridge, TN and 
Roane and Anderson Counties in Ten- 
nessee. Is it the intent of the commit- 
tee to abolish the buy-out plan and to 
have the Department of Energy nego- 
tiate a new multiyear contract with 
the three entities? 


Mr. WARNER. The reduction in 
funding for the Community Assistance 
Program is a reflection of the serious 
budget situation. The committee’s 
intent is to to defer for a year the buy- 
out plan. It is not the committee’s in- 
tention to rule out a buy-out in future 
years. 

Mr. SASSER. I appreciate the chair- 
man’s clarifying remarks. Further- 
more, I should like to remind my col- 
leagues of the action of the House on 
this matter. The bill reported by the 
House Committee on the Armed Serv- 
ices contains the full amount in the 
budget request. Therefore, the Com- 
munity Assistance Program funding 
should be expected to appear as an 
item in conference. 


Mr. GORE. I also thank the chair- 
man for his explanation of this 
matter. Roane and Anderson Counties 
and the city of Oak Ridge have 
worked diligently for this buy-out 
plan, which I believe merits very seri- 
ous consideration in the Senate-House 
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conference on the 1986 defense au- 
thorization bill. 

Mr. SASSER. I believe that my 
friend, the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from New Mexico also wishes to 
comment. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. I thank my friend 
and colleague the senior Senator from 
Tennessee, and I thank the chairman 
of the subcommittee. 

I am encouraged by the distin- 
guished chairman's explanation of the 
action taken by the committee. It is 
good to know that the committee is 
not signaling disapproval of the con- 
cept of the buy-out, or one time pay- 
ment of the community assistance 
funds instead. of the yearly payment. I 
know that next year Los Alamos 
County, NM, will be seeking the one- 
time payment that was proposed this 
year for the Tennessee jurisdictions in 
question. I believe my colleague from 
New Mexico desires to speak on this 
issue. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I thank my friend. 
As the Senator knows, I have had a 
long time interest in this matter as it 
relates to Los Alamos County. I am 
gratified by the remarks of my friend 
from Virginia regarding the action of 
the committee this year on the buy- 
out issue. I hope the committee will be 
able to act favorably on buy-out next 
year, both for Oak Ridge, and for Los 
Alamos County. 

Mr. RUDMAN. Mr. President, I rise 
to briefly address an issue which has 
gained considerable attention as a re- 
sponsible option for trimming fat from 
the defense budget without impairing 
our national security posture. Three 
months ago, I introduced a proposal to 
selectively cut the number of excess 
military and civilian personnel, both 
within the Pentagon and associated 
Defense Department commands, direc- 
torates, and agencies, assigned to indi- 
rect, noncombat support functions. 

My initiative was prompted by sever- 
al factors, including a careful review of 
the options available for cutting mili- 
tary spending as part of an equitable 
deficit reduction package. Arbitrary 
cancellations or stretchouts of weap- 
ons systems, while superficially ap- 
pealing, represent an impractical, and 
perhaps even reckless, alternative. 
Beyond the potential impact on na- 
tional security, the U.S. position in 
arms control negotiations and related 
questions of policy, this alternative’s 
alleged benefits may be more apparent 
than real—money saved in the short 
term often incurs higher unit costs 
later. On the other hand, imprudent 
reductions in force structure or the 
critical readiness accounts would, 
given the array of external threats we 
face, seriously undermine military 
readiness and our ability to meet 
emerging security requirements. Most 
importantly, neither of these options 
is directed toward what I believe to be 
one of the most glaring deficiencies in 
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our overall military structure—a 
combat tooth-to-tail ratio unduly ham- 
pered by an excessive noncombat sup- 
port personnel network. 

As I am sure all in this Chamber 
know, the most controversial element 
of my plan denied the Pentagon’s pro- 
posed fiscal year 1986 personnel in- 
creases and required a 10-percent re- 
duction in military and civilian indi- 
rect, noncombat support personnel. 
Under my plans, the majority of the 
proposed cuts could be achieved 
through attrition and the Secretary of 
Defense was given the authority to 
select the positions to be eliminated, 
thus protecting critical support func- 
tions such as intelligence and commu- 
nications. I was pleased to observe 
that a great many highly qualified 
uniformed and civilian personnel, 
spread throughout the ranks, agreed 
with the thrust of my proposal as a 
necessary and overdue attempt to 
make our forces more cost efficient 
and responsive to the combat require- 
ments which are the military’s most 
important responsibility. 

Under the very able leadership of 
the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Wriison], the plan was ac- 
cepted in its entirety by the Manpower 
and Personnel Subcommittee of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. 
Unfortunately, it failed by a single 
vote during full committee markup of 
the pending authorization bill. Howev- 
er, significant portions of the propos- 
al, most notably in the number of ci- 
vilian, noncombat support personnel 
reductions, are included in this bill. I 
commend the Armed Services Commit- 
tee for this prudent and farsighted 
action. I am likewise heartened by the 
fact that the close committee vote, as 
well as numerous comments made by 
my colleagues and others, indicate 
that support for this concept, both as 
a budget cutting and reform initiative, 
is widespread and growing. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to 
once again recite the eye-opening sta- 
tistics related to administrative over- 
head within the Defense Department 
bureaucracy. I have done so on several 
prior occasions and I believe the situa- 
tion is obvious and well known to 
anyone willing to examine the issue 
objectively. It is unfortunate that the 
intent and thrust of my proposal have 
been distorted by some DOD officials. 
For example, it has been implied that 
I believe all support personnel are ir- 
relevant to military strength, and that 
my initiative would pare force struc- 
ture—as opposed to size—in a manner 
which would have a devastating effect 
on combat capability. As I am com- 
pelled to reiterate, such is simply not 
the case. What I have emphatically 
stressed is that direct combat support 
personnel, that is, those individuals di- 
rectly supporting our strategic, tacti- 
cal, and mobility forces, are automati- 
cally exempt from any cuts. And so, I 
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must ask: Is it totally inconceivable 
that, within the vast DOD bureaucra- 
cy and in specific subcategories of non- 
combat support personnel as defined 
by the Pentagon itself, additional eco- 
nomics cannot be found and duplica- 
tive functions cut? I certainly do not 
think so. Moreover, I am convinced 
that enlightened management of the 
support structure could substantially 
enhance combat support capability 
even as superfluous billets are elimi- 
nated. 

While I could elaborate at length 
upon these observations, I will refrain 
from doing so now. Although I had 
originally contemplated offering my 
complete proposal as an amendment 
to this bill, I have decided to withhold 
it for the time being for several rea- 
sons. First, some elements of my pro- 
posal have been incorporated into this 
bill. Second, the Committee on Armed 
Services was able to meet the mone- 
tary ceilings assumed by the first 
budget resolution. Third, I am in the 
process of refining the definition of in- 
direct, noncombat support personnel 
and further developing the data base 
from which additional cuts might pru- 
dently be made. There will be an ap- 
propriations bill later this year and 
the Senate may be addressing this 
issue at that time. Additional savings 
are both possible and desirable, and an 
improved combat tooth-to-tail ratio is 
a worthwhile goal. 


TRIBALLY OWNED BUSINESSES IN MONTANA 


Mr. MELCHER. As my distinguished 
colleague, the senior Senator from Ari- 
zona, is aware from our conversation 
Tuesday, there is a serious potential 
problem involving a tribally owned in- 
dustry in my State of Montana that I 
had hoped to resolve through an 
amendment. I fully understand the 
cautiousness with which this amend- 
ment has been received an am in sym- 
pathy with the objections raised and 
so I will not bring up the amendment. 
However, since we are hopeful that 
the matter can be resolved administra- 
tively, I look forward to the assistance 
of my distinguished colleague in bring- 
ing about such a resolution. 

In short, A&S Tribal Industries in 
Poplar, MT is a 100 percent tribally 
owned firm that is now providing cam- 
ouflage material to the Department of 
Defense on a sole source basis pursu- 
ant to the tribe’s 8(a) status and the 
“Buy Indian” provision in the fiscal 
year 1985 Department of Defense ap- 
propriations. Under the current 
system of contracting, A&S provides 
camouflage net pieces to the Depart- 
ment of the Army as a subcontractor 
to the Small Business Administration 
under the 8(a) program. Since the 
company began operations 10 years 
ago, it has generated sales of $67.5 mil- 
lion, of which $54.7 million has been 
derived from the camouflage product 
line. The line generates 70 percent of 
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the company’s employment, which 
now numbers about 400 people, mostly 
Indians on the Fort Peck Reservation 
in the remote and economically dis- 
tressed northeastern section of the 
State of Montana. Other jobs are 
simply not available for these people. 

A&S Tribal Industries has been an 
unqualified success under the 8(a) pro- 
gram, from which it will graduate in 
October 1987. It is working diligently 
to seek alternatives to replace the loss 
of its 8(a) status. However, the Army 
does not, apparently, intend to wait 
until A&S graduates but is looking to 
create additional procurement sources 
as early as April or May of 1986. They 
have been told that a large buy will be 
scheduled and that A&S will get 50 
percent under the 8(a) program and 
will be permitted to bid on only 50 per- 
cent of the remainder. 

The manufacturing process at A&S 
is labor intensive, requiring minimum 
skill and small capital investment. 
There are 13 netting manufacturers in 
the United States with the fishing in- 
dustry as their major markets. Produc- 
tion of such netting is not labor inten- 
sive but for the most part is an art 
rather than a science. However, it is 
obvious that the companies that man- 
ufacture raw netting would have a dis- 
tinct edge and would surely prevail in 
any bidding competition. A&S Indus- 
tries has begun to diversify its product 
line and will continue to broaden its 
product base. However, for the near 
term, camouflage netting is vital to its 
business and the desperately needed 
jobs on the reservation. 

This company, in short, needs some 
breathing room while it prepares for 
the future and I would very much ap- 
preciate a commitment from the 
senior Senator from Arizona to assist 
in providing this help to A&S and to 
the State of Montana. 

Mr. ANDREWS. As my distin- 
guished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Montana has pointed out, we had 
hoped to address a very serious prob- 
lem with the tribally owned businesses 
currently producing camouflage net- 
ting to the Department of Defense by 
means of an amendment. I, too, under- 
stand the concerns of my colleagues, 
and so, join in the decision not to raise 
the amendment today. I am happy 
that we will be able to address this 
issue administratively, since, in this 
matter, it is the end result, and not 
the means, that is imperative. 

In my home State, North Dakota, 
the Devils Lake Sioux Manufacturing 
Co. owned by the Devils Lake Sioux 
Tribe in Fort Totten, has been con- 
tracting, pursuant to a Small Business 
Act 8(a) contract, to provide, in con- 
junction with A&S Tribal Industries, 
camouflage netting to the Department 
of Defense. DLSMC is scheduled to 
graduate from the 8(a) program in Oc- 
tober 1986, but is still in need of some 
assistance with contracting, while de- 
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veloping more private and non-8(a) 
contracts. This is not an easy move for 
the Tribe. DLSMC began 11 years ago 
as a mostly non-Indian managed com- 
pany, and now has many young tribal 
members in management areas and 
going to school to learn business man- 
agement skills. These youngsters are 
returning for the summers and work- 
ing for the company, and hope, upon 
graduation, to return to DLSMC for 
permanent employment. It is my hope 
that with the help of my colleagues, 
and the Administration, DLSMC will 
still be there for them to return to. 
Like A&S Industries, DLSMC has 
been a total success. They have con- 
sistently received awards for excellent 
products, and at good, reasonable 
prices. However, the Army plans to 
look elsewhere for this procurement 
contract, and DLSMC will have a 
hard, it not impossible, time compet- 
ing against larger corporations for the 
contract. While DLSMC has been able 
to obtain a competitive contract from 
the Army, it is on a small scale, and 
the camouflage contract is the bulk of 
its work. Thus, DLSMC needs a little 
help in preparing to enter the com- 
petitive contracting world, where it 
will have to keep pace with the much 
larger and more financially secure 
businesses. With a little help, a “little 
breathing room,” as my colleague 
phrased it, DLSMC will be able to 
compete with the best and the biggest. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. I want to thank 
my colleagues for agreeing not to 
bring up an amendment to solve the 
problems that these two, fine tribal 
businesses are facing. I am sure that 
we will be able to work this out admin- 
istratively, which I think is the best 
way to go on this right now. 


As my colleagues know, especially 
since we sit together on the Select 
Committee on Indian Affairs, I am 
deeply committed to economic devel- 
opment in Indian country. In my 
home State, Arizona, there is real pov- 
erty and economic depression on the 
Indian reservations, something that I 
hope will change in the near future. 
The impact that the A&S Industries 
and the Devils Lake Sioux Manufac- 
turing Corp. have made on their reser- 
vations is commendable. As has been 
pointed out, not only have these busi- 
nesses given employment opportuni- 
ties to the tribal members, but they 
are providing the base for other 
Indian owned small businesses. 


These opportunities are also encour- 
aging the young people to finish high 
school and go on to higher education— 
knowing that there are employment 
opportunities to return to. And I agree 
with my colleagues that it would be 
unfair, and a shame, to force them 
into an economically unsound posi- 
tion, or worse, pull the rug out from 
under their feet by sitting by and forc- 
ing them to close down or lay off the 
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vast majority of their workers because 
they could not adequately compete 
against the larger companies. 

I assure my colleagues, that I will do 
what I can to help get these compa- 
nies some breathing room, so that 
they can continue moving into the 
competitive arena without experienc- 
ing undue hardship. 


CHEMICAL WEAPONS 


Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, last 
night the Senate defeated an amend- 
ment offered by Senator Pryor to 
delete all funding—a total of $163 mil- 
lion—for production of binary chemi- 
cal munitions from the fiscal year 1986 
Defense Authorization Act. The vote 
was 50-46. 

I voted against the amendment after 
a very long and thorough consider- 
ation of the issue. This is a change 
from the vote I cast 2 years ago on 
this issue. 

I voted as I did because I am now 
persuaded that our current chemical 
deterrent is inadequate. I have always 
supported our maintaining an ade- 
quate supply of chemical weapons to 
deter use of these terrible weapons 
against our own forces. Since World 
War I these weapons have only been 
used against those who lacked the 
ability to retaliate in kind—the Ital- 
ians against the Ethiopians in the 
1930's, the Egyptians against the Yem- 
enis in the 1960's, the Soviets against 
the Afghanis in the 1980's, and most 
recently, the Iraqis against the Irani- 
ans. I do not want to place a future 
President in the position of choosing 
between nuclear escalation and surren- 
der because of an inability to respond 
to a Soviet chemical attack with our 
own chemical weapons. I believe that 
we simply must keep the threshold as 
high as possible where our President 
would have to contemplate the use of 
nuclear weapons. That means we must 
maintain an adequate non-nuclear de- 
terrent, including chemical weapons. 
Relying on nuclear weapons to deter 
potential Soviet conventional aggres- 
sion simply is not a credible strategy 
in my opinion. 

Up to this year, I had not been per- 
suaded that our current chemical de- 
terrent was inadequate. As the result 
of hearings before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, on which I serve, 
I am now convinced of the need for 
the new binary bomb to replace the 
unusable bombs currently in our 
stockpile. I am frankly less persuaded 
of the need for new binary artillery 
shells, because many older unitary ar- 
tillery shells remain useable. Also, our 
West European allies appear to be 
strongly opposed to positioning chemi- 
cal munitions on their soil. Airlifting 
chemical artillery shells to Europe in 
sufficient quantity during a conflict 
would pose enormous problems given 
our shortage of airlift capability, a 
problem which would be much more 
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manageable in the case of the binary 
bomb. But since the Pryor amendment 
deleted funds for both the binary 
bomb and the binary artillery shell, I 
could not support it. 

I would note that binary chemical 
munitions also offer large advantages 
over current unitary chemical muni- 
tions in terms of safety. Binary muni- 
tions remain nonpoisonous until they 
are launched. Then two chemicals—a 
pesticide and alcohol, for example— 
mix in flight to produce a deadly 
chemical agent. Unitary munitions 
currently in our stockpile contain a 
deadly chemical at all times. Any acci- 
dent or leakage from them could 
result in a major disaster not only for 
the military personnel handling them, 
but for nearby communities as well. I 
therefore support disposing of our old 
unusable stock of unitary chemical 
weapons as rapidly as possible. We will 
end up, even after the production of 
new binary chemical munitions, with a 
much smaller, more credible, and safer 
to handle deterrent. 

I should stress that I voted as I did 
on the Pryor amendment precisely be- 
cause I never want to see these weap- 
ons used against our troops in conflict. 
I fully support negotiations, including 
direct bilateral negotiations with the 
Soviets, to ban them. Until such a ban 
is negotiated with strict verification 
provisions—along the lines of the draft 
treaty the U.S. proposed at Geneva 
last year which the Soviets summarily 
rejected—I see no choice but to main- 
tain an adequate capability to retaliate 
in this area. Not to do so would make 
use of chemical weapons against us 
more, not less, likely. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there now 
be a period of morning business not to 
exceed 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


DISAPPOINTMENT AT HOUSE 
BUDGET ACTION 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, to put it 
plainly, I am disappointed. The Senate 
made certain choices early in the 
morning of May 10 when it passed its 
fiscal 1986 budget resolution—difficult 
choices. Choices that not only look 
good on paper, but can and should be 
translated into legislative action to 
reduce the deficit. 

Today the House made choices too. 
But the choices it made were the easy 
ones. Choices that would do little to 
attack the deficit problem all of us— 
Democrats and Republicans alike—at 
least say we are determined to solve. 

That, above all else, is the concern I 
have about the House democratic 
budget plan. It is not merely a ques- 
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tion of slashing defense spending 
beyond the level that is necessary to 
maintain the national security. 

Nor is is the fact that the House 
budget blueprint contains cream-puff 
savings from assumptions such as the 
“contracting out” of Federal Govern- 
ment activities. Or that the Senate 
budget kills 13 domestic programs out- 
right, and radically reduces many 
others, while the House would kill 
only general revenue sharing and 
lightly touches a few more programs 
with a 10-percent reductions in the 1st 
year only. 

Rather, my greatest concern about 
the House plan is that in the final 
analysis it does not compel Congress 
to produce anything close to the 
amount of deficit reduction needed to 
sustain the economic recovery. 

If the House democratic budget plan 
is scrutinized closely, it is clear that it 
avoids utilizing the fiscal tools that 
are designed to insure that Congress 
actually achieves the savings assumed 
in the budget resolution. 

Those of us familiar with Congres- 
sional budget resolutions know that 
the document is mostly a list of num- 
bers, organized by governmental and 
budget function. And despite all the 
rhetoric about cutting spending, a 
budget resolution by itself does not 
change any laws or cut any programs. 
Neither is it self-enforcing. 

A budget resolution has value as a 
means for deficit-reduction only to the 
extent that it forces committees to 
make permanent changes in programs 
through so-called reconciliation in- 
structions. 

These directives order the various 
committees of jurisdiction to report 
legislation producing a specified level 
of savings by a date certain. Once the 
committees approve their reconcilia- 
tion savings they are wrapped into one 
bill that is entitled, under the 1974 
Congressional Budget Act, to special 
protection against filibusters and non- 
germane or irrelevant amendments. 
All of this makes passage of the bill 
easier and more likely. 

The Senate's budget blueprint rec- 
onciles 13 different authorizing com- 
mittees to $29 billion in savings in the 
lst year and $135 billion over 3 years. 

And while the savings from the ap- 
propriations process are not subject to 
reconciliation under the budget act, 
the Senate did adopt separate caps on 
the overall level of defense and nonde- 
fense appropriations. These caps can 
be enforced by a point of order against 
any bill that exceeds the cap. 

In contrast, the Gray plan contains 
no appropriations caps and it recon- 
ciles only direct spending and entitle- 
ment benefit programs—areas where 
the House budget plan made relatively 
few cuts. The House democratic 
budget, in fact, reconciles only $11 bil- 
lion of its savings or about one third of 
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the savings mandated by the Senate’s 
budget plan. 

More important, over 3 years the 
Gray budget reconciles only $37 bil- 
lion in savings, which is only 27 per- 
cent of $135 billion mandated savings 
in the Senate plan. 

That means that only 14 percent of 
the $259 billion the Gray plan pur- 
ports to save is subject to any budget- 
ary discipline, either by reconciliation 
or appropriations caps. All—100 per- 
cent—of the Senate plan savings are 
covered byl of the 2 enforcement 
mechanisms. 

The remainder of the House demo- 
cratic budget plan’s savings are to be 
volunteered over the next 3 years as 
part of the annual appropriations 
process or by the authorizing commit- 
tees if and when they get around to it. 

I would like to believe that Congres- 
sional committees—without being com- 
pelled—would make these tough deci- 
sions. But experience shows that the 
deficit cuts will not be achieved unless 
they are mandated to do so as part of 
a focused reconciliation effort. 

Numbers on a piece of paper mean 
very little. What I think the American 
people want and expect from Congress 
is action that will meaningfully reduce 
the Federal deficit and guarantee the 
American economy remains on track. 
The House democratic budget simply 
fails to meet that goal. 


MAY IS OLDER AMERICANS 
MONTH 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, when 
spring passes into summer, it is usual- 
ly in the month of May, and it is the 
time of year that has traditionally 
been designated “Older Americans 
Month.” May gives us the opportunity 
to reflect on the valuable contribu- 
tions that the elderly have made to 
this country and are continuing to 
make. Older Americans have the gift 
of vast experience, from which all of 
us can learn. Quite often, they may no 
longer be working, but continue to vol- 
unteer their talents and time to help- 
ing their elderly friends and neighbors 
who may not have been blessed with 
good health into their octogenarian 
years and beyond. 

Throughout this month, Americans 
will be taking note and commemorat- 
ing the tremendous achievements of 
our older citizens. The themes and ac- 
tivities that are taking place this 
month are designed to focus public 
awareness on the special needs of 
older Americans, as well as their 
unique abilities and boundless poten- 
tial. 

While many older Americans contin- 
ue to live independently, there are 
many who require special assistance 
because their health has failed. Busi- 
nesses are helping by developing tech- 
nological advances in consumer prod- 
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ucts that enable older people to live 
more independently. There is also a 
move toward home health care, which 
means that the elderly can remain 
with family or in their own homes for 
as long as possible. 

Over the years, the Federal Govern- 
ment has become increasingly involved 
in the lives of the elderly—we owe a 
lot to them for bringing this country 
to where it is now—through hard work 
and dedication to the American dream. 
When they are no longer in a position 
to be able to fully take care of them- 
selves, then it is right that this coun- 
try should help them in their sunset 
years. 

20TH ANNIVERSARY OF OLDER AMERICANS ACT 

Mr. President, 1985 marks the 20th 
anniversary of the Older Americans 
Act, which represents a comprehensive 
approach to fulfilling the long-term 
goals of American society with regard 
to our elderly citizens. This act serves 
as an umbrella for a multitude of serv- 
ices that are designed to maintain the 
dignity and independence of millions 
of the Nation's elderly. The broad 
range of programs included in the 
Older Americans Act include nutri- 
tion, transportation, home health and 
social services, and counseling. These 
programs provide direct benefits, but 
the side benefits are equally worth- 
while—the social, economic, and emo- 
tional benefits derived cannot be as- 
sessed in dollar-terms. 

In addition to the programs provided 
by the Older Americans Act, the Fed- 
eral Government also attempts to pro- 
vide income security to elderly individ- 


uals through Social Security, energy 


assistance, Medicare and Medicaid, 
housing and employment programs, 
and many others. It is only fair that 
older Americans should be as free 
from poverty and economic worry in 
their retirement years. Due to the ex- 
tended life expectancy, older Ameri- 
cans are living longer and enjoying 
better health. Because of this, they 
are able to be productive into their 
seventies, eighties and even nineties. 
This is remarkable progress in itself. 
CONCLUDING REMARKS 

Mr. President, sometimes the 
achievements of individuals are noted 
in the history books, and sometimes 
their achievements are quietly noted 
in local communities where they have 
lived and made a difference. It is ap- 
propriate that the month of May be 
set aside for us to thank our senior 
citizens for everything they have con- 
tributed to our society to make this a 
better country—and for everything we 
continue to learn from their experi- 
ence. 


MASTER PLAN FOR TRAINING 
AND DOCTRINE COMMAND 
(TRADOC) AT FORT MONROE 
Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I rise 

today to commend the Army for the 
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outstanding job they have done in 
completing the master plan for the 
Training and Doctrine Command 
[TRADOC] at Fort Monroe, VA. 

This plan is one of the most compre- 
hensive and complete that I have seen 
for any military installation and in- 
cludes a very deliberate schedule for 
military construction through the 
next decade. 

If followed, this well-conceived plan 
will ensure that the facilities at Fort 
Monroe will enable the TRADOC to 
more effectively accomplish its mis- 
sion and will adequately meet the 
needs of the military personnel as- 
signed to Fort Monroe and their fami- 
lies. 

I urge the Army to complete the 
plans for construction of the adminis- 
tration headquarters as soon as possi- 
ble in order that construction of this 
badly needed facility may be com- 
menced in fiscal year 1987. 


ARTICLE BY AMBASSADOR 
THOMAS WATSON, JR. 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, 
living here in Washington we some- 
times fall prey to the myth that pro- 
found analysis, insightful discussion, 
and intelligent commentary are the 
exclusive properties of this city, and 
can only be disseminated through the 
pages of a handful of national newspa- 
pers. Periodically, however, events in 
the outside world show us the fallacy 
of that myth. In a recent edition of 
the Stamford, CT Advocate, for exam- 
ple, there appeared an “Op-Ed” piece 
by former Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union Thomas Watson, Jr. on the sub- 
ject of United States-Soviet arms con- 
trol. Rarely have the problems that 
plague this subject been so eloquently 
and succinctly probed. Further, Am- 
bassador Watson offers not just a cri- 
tique of the mistakes of the past, but 
valid suggestions for change as well. I 
ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of Amnbassador Watson’s article 
be reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record so that those who do not read 
the Advocate on a regular basis may 
benefit from the profound words 
therein. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

(The Stamford (CT) Advocate, Mar. 18, 

1985) 
Tue U.S.S.R.—CHANGE IS WISHFUL 
THINKING 
(By Thomas J, Watson, Jr.) 

A rapid succession of four leaders of the 
Soviet Union in four years, with little 
change in policy, is graphic testimony to the 
solidity and continuity of that government. 
Americans, bombarded by media specula- 
tion, naturally hope that a change in the 
Soviet leadership, particularly a change to a 
younger person, will lead directly to better 
relations between the two countries. 

That is wishful thinking. Only enlight- 
ened self-interest on both sides can bring 
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the Soviet Union and the United States 
back from the brink of a no-holds-barred 
nuclear arms race. Once we realize this we 
won't entertain false hopes based on noth- 
ing more than a new leadership in the 
Kremlin. 

All around us are heated arguments for 
and against MX deployment, for and 
against a Star Wars defense, for and against 
nuclear arms. The result is a confused 
American electorate which has sound in- 
stincts about the danger of nuclear war but 
doesn’t know what to do about it. 

The confusion is compounded by our gov- 
ernment, which says a nuclear war ‘‘cannot 
be won and must not be fought,” yet plans 
under certain circumstances to use nuclear 
weapons to respond to a conventional 
attack. And the danger of an accidental or 
purposeful nuclear exchange grows steadily 
greater. 

After being deeply involved in this subject 
for nearly eight years, I have come to the 
conclusion that we need a totally new ap- 
proach. We can't change things by negotiat- 
ing slowly through each step of the techni- 
cal characteristics of each of the weapons, 
the number and deployment of aircraft ca- 
pable of carrying nuclear weapons, the de- 
ployment of submarines and the type of 
weapons they carry, the question of how 
missile defenses affect the equation, and 
endless other technological points which 
must be discussed in Geneva. 

We have to come up with a new approach 
because our efforts since Hiroshima have 
only led us deeper into the quagmire. The 
Soviet Union has helped to nudge us into 
the swamp, but for the most part we got 
there by taking steps which looked attrac- 
tive technically or politically when they 
were made, but inevitably came back to 
haunt us. 

In business, when a given strategy fails, 
the results show up in the balance sheet and 
you change the strategy to get back into the 
black. With nuclear arms there are no such 
simple signals. But we can look back across 
40 years and draw some conclusions. In 1945 
the world had two bombs and it now has 
50,000; thousands of these bombs are city 
killers, meaning that a single bomb will do 
away with a city, Once Americans were safe 
behind our oceans, but now everything we 
cherish could be wiped out in a war of a few 
hours’ duration. The strategy we have been 
following must be wrong, judged by where it 
has led us. 

In my view, the way out is to end the con- 
tradiction between what we know to be 
true—that nuclear war must not be fought— 
and our policy of continuing to build up 
weapons to fight such a war. We know that 
if nuclear weapons are ever used by one su- 
perpower against another, a holocaust will 
be unleashed which will spare no one. The 
only conclusion must be that the highest 
priority of citizen and statesman alike must 
be to avoid that holocaust. 

President Reagan has sensed that the 
public wants to resolve the contradiction, 
and has suggested that some day we could 
have a Star Wars defense, a heavenly shield 
to protect us from enemy missiles. That is 
misleading. Even if such a shield could be 
devised, many ways other than missiles can 
be found to deliver nuclear weapons. 

Meanwhile the attempt to build a defense 
will only cause the Soviets to build more 
missiles and more warheads to overcome it, 
causing another dangerous upsurge in the 
arms race. We can surely find safer ways to 
the goal the President has pointed to, a 
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world in which the threat of nuclear war no 
longer hangs over our heads. 

We had the intellectual depth and ability 
to develop the bomb before anyone else did, 
and it helped shorten the war against 
Japan—a war we did not start. But we failed 
to see what would happen when others ac- 
quired the weapon and tried to match us 
bomb for bomb and even to surpass us. 

We should recognize that the situation 
has been going from bad to worse for 40 
years, and demand a new approach. If we 
keep our eye on the basics and on the far 
horizon, we can come to sensible conclusions 
which are badly needed at this critical time. 


MARTIAL LAW ON TAIWAN 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, 36 years 
ago this month—in 1949—the Govern- 
ment on Taiwan instituted martial 
law. Chiang Kai-shek, his army defeat- 
ed by the Communists, had moved the 
Nationalist Chinese Government to 
Taiwan in hope of one day returning 
to and regaining control of the main- 
land. But with only a precarious hold 
on the island, and fearing Communist 
subversion and unrest among the local 
Taiwanese, he promptly resorted to 
emergency procedures to maintain Na- 
tionalist control. 

Three and a half decades later, 
Taiwan has changed dramatically. In 
the 1950’s rural land reform estab- 
lished a basis for the island’s economic 
transformation, and in the 1960's and 
1970’s few nations matched Taiwan's 
economic growth. Meanwhile, gradual 
military modernization supported by 
the United States gave Taiwan a well- 
trained, sophisticated armed force ca- 
pable today of conducting a formida- 
ble defense of the island. The political 
front also saw a measure of progress, 
as marginal reforms eventually en- 
abled native Taiwanese to gain domi- 
nance in local elections and develop a 
majority in the dominant Kuomintang 
party’s rank and file. 

Unfortunately, at the top, key deci- 
sionmaking on Taiwan remains today 
in the hands of a small number of the 
mainlander political elite. On the posi- 
tive side, evidence of slow but inexora- 
ble social change on the island has 
given rise to hope that this situation 
may change over time. Divisions be- 
tween the mainlanders and the majori- 
ty native Taiwanese have gradually di- 
minished—in part because mainland- 
ers of the new generation are becom- 
ing more Taiwanese in outlook, in part 
because locals have adopted many atti- 
tudes formally associated with the 
mainlander elite. A further melding of 
perspectives and aspirations seems cer- 
tain in the years ahead. But the stark 
fact remains that today martial law 
continues in effect, a glaring exception 
to Taiwan’s progress in other sectors. 

Taiwan’s leadership elite perpet- 
uates its authoritarian control by de- 
nying press freedoms, censoring mail, 
and severely restricting freedom of 
speech, assembly, and other political 
activities. The preoccupation of Tai- 
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wanese authorities with Communist 
subversion has sustained an excessive- 
ly broad definition of subversive activi- 
ties, and the result has been a suppres- 
sion of political opposition and dissent 
and a marked tendency for the govern- 
ment’s security apparatus to abuse 
power. For too long, the people of 
Taiwan have seen their aspirations for 
democracy and respect for human 
rights subordinated to governmental 
actions predicated falsely on the sup- 
posed imperatives of national security. 

Consequently, we have reached a 
point where continued delay on 
progress toward democracy could 
begin serious erosion of the tradition- 
ally close relationship between the 
United States and Taiwan. In short, 
Taiwan’s many friends in America will 
find it increasingly difficult to justify 
their support for the Taiwanese Gov- 
ernment if repression of basic free- 
doms does not end. 

For a number of years, I have urged 
all authorities on Taiwan to undertake 
fundamental reform; I renew my plea 
today. I recommend, as a top priority, 
that Taiwan’s authorities immediately 
establish a definite timetable for 
change, including: 

First, an end to martial law; second, 
provision for the organization of new 
political parties; third, freedom of the 
press; and fourth, a plan for including 
a fair representation of Taiwanese in 
all national level government offices. 

I am confident that such a program 
would greatly improve human rights 
conditions on Taiwan and begin the 
process of opening up the full political 
process to all of Taiwan’s people. 
While I acknowledge that some offi- 
cials on the island have begun to dis- 
cuss reform along the lines I suggest, I 
regret that as yet I have seen little 
concrete results. In the interest of Tai- 
wan’s people and of maintaining a 
sound continuing basis for American 
relations with the island’s government, 
I urge the Taiwanese authorities to 
begin to move from discussing the 
need for change to an action program 
that will bring real freedom to all Tai- 
wanese people. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
inquire of the minority leader if he is 
in a position to consider any or all of 
the calendar items to be passed as fol- 
lows: Calendar Order No. 129, S. 710; 
Calendar Order No. 135, S. 1147; and 
Calendar Order No. 144, Senate Reso- 
lution 127? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to state to the acting leader 
that these items have been cleared on 
this side of the aisle and we are ready 
to proceed. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the calen- 
dar items just identified be considered 
en bloc and agreed to en bloc. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


JOHN F. KENNEDY CENTER FOR 
THE PERFORMING ARTS AU- 
THORIZATION ACT 


The bill (S. 710) authorizing appro- 
priations to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior for services necessary to the non- 
performing arts functions of the John 
F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts, was considered, and ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed; as follows: 

S. 710 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House oj 
Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (e) of section 6 of the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center Act (72 Stat. 1698; 20 U.S.C. 
76h, 761) is amended by striking out the 
period in the last sentence and adding in 
lieu thereof “, and not to exceed $4,529,000 
for fiscal year ending September 30, 1986.”’. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. BYRD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORPHAN DRUG AMENDMENTS 


The Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill (S. 1147) to amend the orphan 
drug provisions of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act and related 
laws. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted that 29 Senators—over one- 
quarter of the Senate—are now spon- 
sors of this important legislation to 
amend the Orphan Drug Act. The sig- 
nificance of this bill and the strong 
support of the Senate for research in 
orphan diseases and research and de- 
velopment of orphan drugs are illus- 
trated well by the fact that 15 mem- 
bers of the Labor and Human Re- 
sources Committee are cosponsoring 
this legislation. 

I want to recognize in particular the 
cosponsorship of Senator KENNEDY, 
the ranking minority member of the 
Labor and Human Resources Commit- 
tee, and the cosponsorship of Senator 
KASSEBAUM, a long-time champion of 
this cause. It was Senator KassEBAUM 
who introduced the early orphan drug 
legislation in the 97th Congress, and I 
am proud that she has joined me in 
sponsoring this bill as well. 

Mr. President, reauthorization of 
the program to provide grants and 
contracts for the development of 
orphan drugs sends a clear signal that 
Congress encourages such activity and 
recognizes a winner. 

The Orphan Drug Act provides sev- 
eral incentives for sponsors of orphan 
drugs. These incentives have worked. 
The act has worked. Since 1983, 55 
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drugs have been designated ‘‘orphan 
drugs” by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. This is truly remarkable prog- 
ress for the many Americans who are 
affect -d by any of a large number of 
rare diseases. Increasingly, pharma- 
cercical companies are agreeing to 
sfonsor orphan drugs—to do the test- 
ing required to get these drugs to 
market so that they will be available 
to the patients whose lives will be 
markedly improved by them. 

You may be as surprised as I was to 
learn that there are several thousand 
orphan diseases, which together afflict 
several million Americans. Some of 
these diseases are familiar to us be- 
cause we have read about a well- 
known individual who suffers from a 
rare disease or we have seen a televi- 
sion show or a play about one of these 
diseases. This is the case, for example, 
for amyotrophic lateral sclerosis, Lou 
Gehrig’s disease, against which our 
distinguished former colleague, Sena- 
tor Jacob Javits, continues his valiant 
struggle; for Tourette syndrome, 
which was featured a few years ago on 
the TV show “‘Quincy;” for neurofibro- 
matosis, the affliction recently dis- 
cussed on the TV show “St. Else- 
where;” and for Huntington's disease, 
which afflicited the folksinger Woody 
Guthrie. For each of these diseases 
there are hundreds more that virtual- 
ly no one has heard of. We cannot 
imagine what it would be like to have 
something wrong that no one knows 
about and, worse yet, that no one 
seems to care about. 

The Orphan Drug Act was an enor- 
mous positive signal to victims of 
orphan diseases and their families. Its 
enactment was a great victory and the 
only hopeful event in many of their 
lives. The fact that the Government 
would be able to support research and 
development of orphan drugs, and the 
fact that the pharmaceutical industry 
would be willing to participate in de- 
veloping orphan drugs, seeking FDA 
approval, and marketing those drugs, 
even though there was no opportunity 
for profit, were landmark signs of com- 
mitment and caring. 

The authority for the Grant and 
Contract Program established in the 
Orphan Drug Act expires at the end of 
fiscal year 1985. This bill reauthorizes 
that program for 3 more years, at $4 
million per year. This is the same as 
the authority in current law. In addi- 
tion, the bill extends the grant and 
contract authority by authorizing the 
award of funds for both preclinical 
and human clinical testing of orphan 
drugs. This provision will mean that 
some of the very costly drug testing, 
that must be completed before human 
tests are begun, could be supported 
under a grant or contract awarded 
with this authority. I believe this will 
serve as an additional incentive and 
encouragement for the development of 
orphan drugs. 
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Another small change in current law 
made by this bill is the removal of the 
stipulation that in order to receive the 
designation as an orphan drug, a drug 
must be one for which a letter of 
patent may not be issued. This stipula- 
tion has caused some administrative 
difficulty because it is not clear as to 
the type of patent referred to. 

There has been some discussion over 
the last 6 months about inclusion of 
medical devices in the Orphan Drug 
Act. I know I speak for my colleagues 
when I say that the Senate is recep- 
tive to consideration of this issue. 
However, my discussions with FDA 
and with the orphan disease groups 
make clear that the concepts involved 
are complex and that all involved par- 
ties agree that we should not delay 
this legislation while the issue is dis- 
cussed further. 

This bill establishes a National Com- 
mission on Orphan Diseases to assess 
both Government and private sector 
activities related to research in rare 
diseases, including research into the 
cause and prevention as well as the 
treatment of those diseases. The Com- 
mission is required to submit a report 
to the Congress in 2 years and will ter- 
minate 90 days after the submission of 
the report. I believe there is a need for 
the kind of evaluation envisioned by 
this Commission, and that the results 
of this evaluation can provide useful 
guidance in planning future research 
in this important area. 

Finally, the bill contains a provision 
that will correct a drafting error in the 
fiscal year 1985 appropriations lan- 
guage for the Department of Educa- 
tion. This provision will require no ad- 
ditional funds. It will simply allow al- 
ready appropriated funds to be ex- 
pended on June 1, instead of on July 1, 
1985. If this seemingly minor error is 
not corrected, there will be over 700 
training programs for teachers of 
handicapped children that will be de- 
layed and disrupted. 

The House Energy and Commerce 
Committee has ordered reported a bill 
almost identical to the one we are con- 
sidering now. This is due in large 
measure, as was passage of the act in 
the 97th Congress, to the dedicated ef- 
forts in the House of the distinguished 
chairman and ranking minority 
member of the House Subcommittee 
on Health and the Environment, Rep- 
resentative WAXMAN and Representa- 
tive Mapican. My hat is off to them. I 
am confident that speedy passage of 
this bill in the Senate will result in its 
speedy enactment, as I am sure that 
our House colleagues will be able to 
quickly agree with us on the final lan- 
guage. There are no substantive differ- 
ences in our provisions or in our prior- 
ities related to orphan drugs. 

In closing, Mr. President, let me 
again express my appreciation to Sen- 
ators who joined me in sponsoring this 
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important bill. I look forward to its ex- 
peditious passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1147) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed; as follows: 


S. 1147 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Orphan Drug 
Amendments of 1985”. 


MARKETING PROTECTION 


Sec. 2. Section 527 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 360cc) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “UNPATENTED” in the 
title of the section; 

(2) by striking out “and for which a 
United States Letter of Patent may not be 
issued” in subsection (a); and 

(3) by striking out ‘‘and if a United States 
Letter of Patent may not be issued for the 
drug” in subsection (b). 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON ORPHAN DISEASES 


Sec. 3. (a) There is established the Nation- 
al Commission on Orphan Diseases (hereaf- 
ter in this section referred to as the “‘Com- 
mission”). 

(b) The Commission shall assess the ac- 
tivities of the National Institutes of Health, 
the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental 
Health Administration, the Food and Drug 
Administration, other public agencies, and 
private entities in connection with— 

(1) basic research relating to rare diseases; 

(2) the use in research on rare diseases of 
knowledge developed in other research; 

(3) applied and clinical research relating 
to the prevention, diagnosis, and treatment 
of rare diseases; and 

(4) the dissemination to the public, health 
care professionals, researchers, and drug 
and medical device manufacturers of knowl- 
edge developed in research relating to rare 
diseases and other diseases which can be 
used in the prevention, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment of rare diseases. 

(c) In assessing the activities of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, and Alcohol, 
Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administra- 
tion, and the Food and Drug Administration 
in connection with research relating to rare 
diseases, the Commission shall review— 

(1) the appropriateness of the priorities 
currently placed on research relating to rare 
diseases; 

(2) the relative effectiveness of grants and 
contracts when used to fund research relat- 
ing to rare diseases; 

(3) the adequacy of the scientific basis for 
such research, including the adequacy of 
the research facilities and research re- 
sources used in such research and the ap- 
propriateness of the scientific training of 
the personnel engaged in such research; 

(4) the effectiveness of activities under- 
taken to encourage such research; 

(5) the organization of the peer review 
process applicable to applications for funds 
for such research to determine if the organi- 
zation of the peer review process could be 
revised to improve the effectiveness of the 
review provided to proposals for research re- 
lating to rare diseases; 

(6) the effectiveness of the coordination 
between the national research institutes of 
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the National Institutes of Health, the Insti- 
tutes of the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and 
Mental Health Administration, the Food 
and Drug Administration, and private enti- 
ties in supporting such research; and 

(7) the effectiveness of activities under- 
taken to assure that knowledge developed in 
research on non-rare diseases is, when ap- 
propriate, used in research on rare diseases. 

(d1) The Commission shall be composed 
of twenty members appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Health and Human Services as fol- 
lows: 

(A) Ten members shall be appointed from 
individuals who are not officers or employ- 
ees of the Government and who by virtue of 
their training or experience in research on 
rare diseases or in the treatment of rare dis- 
eases are qualified to serve on the Commis- 
sion. 

(B) Five members shall be appointed from 
individuals who are not officers or employ- 
ees of the Government and who have a rare 
disease or are employed to represent or are 
members of an organization concerned 
about rare disease. 

(C) Four nonvoting members shall be ap- 
pointed from— 

(i) the directors of the national research 
institutes of the National Institutes of 
Health; or 

(ii) the directors of the institutes of the 
Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health 
Administration; 


which the Secretary determines are in- 
volved with rare diseases, 

(D) One nonvoting member shall be ap- 
pointed from officers or employees of the 
Food and Drug Administration who the Sec- 
retary determines are involved with rare dis- 
eases. 

(2) A vacancy in the Commission shall be 
filled in the manner in which the original 
appointment was made. 

(3) If any member of the Commission who 
was appointed to the Commission as a direc- 
tor of a national research institute, a direc- 
tor of an institute of the Alcohol, Drug 
Abuse, and Mental Health Administration, 
or an officer or employee of the Food and 
Drug Administration, leaves that office or 
employment, or if any member of the Com- 
mission who was appointed under subpara- 
graph (A) or (B) of paragraph (1) becomes 
an officer or employee of the Government, 
such member may continue as a member of 
the Commission for not longer than the 
ninety-day period beginning on the date 
such member leaves that office or employ- 
ment or becomes such an officer or employ- 
ee, as the case may be. 

(e) Except as provided in subsection (d)(3), 
members shall be appointed for the life of 
the Commission. 

(f)(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2), 
members of the Commission shall each be 
entitled to receive compensation at a rate 
equal to the daily equivalent of the annual 
rate of basic pay in effect for grade GS-18 
of the General Schedule for each day (in- 
cluding traveltime) during which they are 
engaged in the actual performance of duties 
as members of the Commission. 

(2) Members of the Commission who are 
full-time officers or employees of the Gov- 
ernment shall receive no additional pay by 
reason of their service on the Commission. 

(g) The Chairman of the Commission 
shall be designated by the members of the 
Commission. 

(h) Subject to such rules as may be pre- 
scribed by the Commission, the Commission 
may appoint and fix the pay of such person- 
nel as it determines are necessary to enable 
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the Commission to carry out its functions. 
Personnel shall be appointed subject to the 
provisions of title 5, United States Code, 
governing appointments in the competitive 
service, and shall be paid in accordance with 
the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 
III of chapter 53 of such title relating to 
classification and General Schedule pay 
rates. 

(i) Subject to such rules as may be pre- 
scribed by the Commission, the Commission 
may procure temporary and intermittent 
services under section 3109(b) of title 5 of 
the United States Code, but at rates for in- 
dividuals not to exceed the daily equivalent 
of the basic pay payable for grade GS-15 of 
the General Schedule. 

(j) Upon request of the Commission, the 
head of any Federal agency is authorized to 
detail, on a reimbursable basis, any of the 
personnel of such agency to the Commission 
to assist the Commission in carrying out its 
duties under this section. 

(k) The Administrator of General Services 
shall provide to the Commission on a reim- 
bursable basis such administrative support 
services as the Commission may request. 

(1) The Commission may, for the purpose 
of carrying out this section, hold such hear- 
ings, sit and act at such times and places, 
take such testimony, and receive such evi- 
dence, as the Commission considers appro- 
priate. 

(m) The Commission may secure directly 
from any department or agency of the 
United States information necessary to 
enable it to carry out this section. Upon re- 
quest of the Chairman, the head of such de- 
partment or agency shall furnish such in- 
formation to the Commission. 

(n) By September 30, 1987, the Commis- 
sion shall transmit to the Secretary and to 
each House of the Congress a report on the 
activities of the Commission. The report 
shall contain a detailed statement of the 
findings and conclusions of the Commission, 
together with its recommendations for— 

(1) a long-range plan for the use of public 
and private resources to improve research 
into rare diseases and to assist in the pre- 
vention, diagnosis, and treatment of rare 
diseases; and 

(2) such legislation or administrative ac- 
tions as the Commission considers appropri- 
ate. 

(0) The Commission shall terminate 90 
days after the date of the submittal of its 
report under subsection (n). 

(p) The Secretary shall make available 
$1,000,000 to the Commission from appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1986 for the Public 
Health Service. 


GRANTS AND CONTRACTS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF DRUGS FOR RARE DISEASES AND CONDITIONS 


Sec. 4. Section 5 of the Orphan Drug Act 
(21 U.S.C. 360ee) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “clinical” in subsection 
(a); 

(2) by striking out. subsection (bX1) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(1) The term ‘qualified testing’ means— 

“(A) human clinical testing— 

“(i) which is carried out under an exemp- 
tion for a drug for a rare disease or condi- 
tion under section 505(i) of the Federal 
Food, Drug, or Cosmetic Act (or regulations 
issued under such section); and 

“di) which occurs after the date such drug 
is designated under section 526 of such Act 
and before the date on which an application 
with respect to such drug is submitted 
under section 505(b) of such Act or under 
section 351 of the Public Health Service Act; 
and 
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“(B) preclinical testing involving a drug 
for a rare disease or condition which occurs 
after the date such drug is designated under 
section 526 of such Act and before the date 
on which an application with respect to 
such drug is submitted under section 505(b) 
of such Act or under section 351 of the 
Public Health Service Act.”; and 

(3) by striking out subsection (c) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(c) For grants and contracts under sub- 
section (a) there are authorized to be appro- 
priated $4,000,000 for fiscal year 1986, 
$4,000,000 for fiscal year 1987, and 
$4,000,000 for fiscal year 1988."’. 

CORRECTION OF PUBLIC LAW 98-619 

Sec. 5. The matter following the heading 
“Education for the Handicapped” under 
title III of the Departments of Labor, 
Health and Human Services, and Education 
and Related Agencies Appropriation Act, 
1985, is amended by inserting after “shall” 
the first time it appears a comma and the 
following: “except for part D of such Act,” 
and by adding at the end thereof a colon 
and the following: “Provided further, That 
the amounts available for obligations on Oc- 
tober 1, 1984, and shall remain available 
until September 30, 1985”. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 6. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b), this Act and the amendments made 
oe Act shall take effect on October 1, 

985. 

(b) The amendments made by section 5 of 
this Act shall take effect on the date of en- 
actment of this Act. 


Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. BYRD. I move by lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL OF 
CERTAIN ADDITIONAL POWERS 
CONFERRED UPON THE BI- 
STATE DEVELOPMENT AGENCY 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 127) 
to grant the consent of Congress to 
certain additional powers conferred 
upon the _ Bi-State Development 
Agency by the States of Missouri and 
Illinois, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The joint resolution, and the pream- 
ble, are as follows: 


S.J. Res. 127 


Whereas, the Congress in consenting to 
the compact between Missouri and Illinois 
creating the Bi-State Development Agency 
and the Bi-State Metropolitan District pro- 
vided that no power shall be exercised by 
the Bi-State Agency under the provisions of 
article III of such compact until such power 
has been conferred upon the Bi-State 
Agency by the legislatures of the States to 
the compact and approved by an Act of 
Congress; and 

Whereas, such States have now enacted 
certain legislation in order to confer certain 
additional powers on such Bi-State Develop- 
ment Agency: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) the consent 
of the Congress is hereby given to the addi- 
tional powers conferred on the Bi-State De- 
velopment Agency by— 

(1) Senate Bill 416, Laws of Missouri 1977; 
Public Act 80-377 (Senate Bill 179), Laws of 
Illinois 1977; 

(2) Senate Bill 589, Laws of Missouri 1980; 
Public Act 81-589 (Senate Bill 23), Laws of 
Illinois 1979; Public Act 81-1419 (Senate Bill 
1597), Laws of Illinois 1980; and 

(3) Senate Bill 395, Laws of Missouri 1981; 
Public Act 82-950 (House Bill 2304), Laws of 
Illinois 1982. 

(b) The powers conferred by the Acts con- 
sented to in subsection (a) shall be effective 
as of January 1, 1983. 

Sec. 2. The provisions of the Act of 
August 31, 1950 (64 Stat. 568) shall apply to 
the additional powers approved under this 
joint resolution to the same extent as if 
such additional powers were conferred 
under the provisions of the compact con- 
sented to in such Act, 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this joint resolution is expressly reserved. 

Sec. 4. The right is hereby reserved to the 
Congress to require the disclosure and fur- 
nishing of such information or data by the 
Bi-State Development Agency as is deemed 
appropriate by the Congress. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the Joint Resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
inquire of the minority leader if he is 
now in the position to consider Calen- 
dar Order No. 116, H.R. 2268, the 
United States-Israel Free Trade Area 
Implementation Act? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, there is 
no objection on this side. 


UNITED STATES-ISRAEL FREE 
TRADE AREA IMPLEMENTA- 
TION ACT 


Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that. the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
H.R. 2268, the United States-Israel 
Free Trade Area Implementation Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 2268) to approve and imple- 
ment the free trade area agreement between 
the United States and Israel. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Missouri? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, 
with great pleasure, I offer for consid- 
eration H.R. 2268, the “United States- 
Israel Free Trade Area Implementa- 
tion Act of 1985.” Senate approval of 
this legislation, followed by the Presi- 
dent’s signature, will clear the way for 
an important advance in ties between 
the United States and Israel—the es- 
tablishment of a free-trade area. As a 
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firm believer in the mutual interests 
to be derived from a free-trade ar- 
rangement among our two countries, I 
am pleased to bring this matter to a 
conclusion in Congress only 20 months 
after President Reagan and Prime 
Minister Shamir agreed to negotiate 
the agreement in November 1983. 

H.R. 2268 is a companion bill to S. 
1114, reported to the Senate by the 
Committee on Finance on May 9. The 
two measures are exactly the same in 
language and substance, reflecting a 
cooperative effort by the Finance 
Committee, the House Ways and 
Means Committee, and the adminis- 
tration. H.R. 2268 contains the follow- 
ing basic elements: 

First, approval of the trade agree- 
ment with Israel; 

Second, amendments to current law 
that are necessary or appropriate to 
implement the agreement; and 

Third, approval of a statement of ac- 
tions the administration intends to 
take to implement the agreement. 

The Senate is considering the legis- 
lation under special procedures for 
trade agreements, which are set forth 
in sections 102 and 155-154 of the 1974 
Trade Act. I will describe these proce- 
dures in more detail later in my state- 
ment, but I wish to emphasize at this 
point that under these procedures, 
amendments to H.R. 2268 are not in 
order. The Senate must vote simply to 
approve or to disapprove the bill as it 
now stands. 

Let me now elaborate on the back- 
ground of the proposed free-trade 
agreement and this implementing leg- 
islation. 

UNITED STATES-ISRAEL TRADE 

The free-trade agreement is an out- 
growth of a mutual commitment made 
by President Reagan and Prime Minis- 
ter Shamir in late November 1983. For 
Israel, such an arrangement is attrac- 
tive because it offers stable access to 
the U.S. market—which it needs, given 
its lack of natural outlets in the 
Middle East—and it removes duties on 
some products in which Israel is 
highly competitive. For the United 
States, the agreement removes duties 
on exports to Israel, about 40 percent 
of which are subject to relatively high 
tariffs. The agreement further will 
remove an increasing advantage held 
by European exporters to Israel; a 
free-trade agreement between Israel 
and the European Community is al- 
ready being phased in. 

The United States consistently 
shows a trade surplus with Israel. In 
1984, the surplus was about $200 mil- 
lion, on exports of $1.93 billion and im- 
ports of $1.75 billion. The surplus. is 
far greater if one counts military ship- 
ments. 

It is worth noting that 90 percent of 
United States imports from Israel al- 
ready enter duty-free, because they 
are entitled to the generalized system 
of preferences or the rates are set at 
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zero. Thus, the agreement will newly 
open relatively little trade to duty-free 
treatment. 
THE UNITED STATES-ISRAEL FREE-TRADE 
AGREEMENT 

The United States-Israel Free-Trade 
Agreement will establish a uniquely 
comprehensive set of mutual obliga- 
tions to maintain open trade on a bi- 
lateral basis. The agreement’s core is 
the reciprocal elimination of all tariffs 
imposed on products traded between 
the two countries. This will be accom- 
plished by January 1, 1995. Duties will 
be eliminated in four phases, depend- 
ing on the relative import sensitivity 
of products in both countries. Most 
products will fall into the first catego- 
ry, for which duties will be eliminated 
when the agreement becomes effec- 
tive. This will not be a significant step 
for the United States, however, be- 
cause 90 percent of all Israeli products 
already enter this country duty-free. 
The other three categories are: 

Second, duty elimination in three 
stages, for full effect on January 1, 
1989; 

Third, duty elimination in eight 
stages, for full effect on January 1, 
1995; 

Fourth, duty elimination to be 
phased-in between approximately Jan- 
uary 1, 1990, and January 1, 1995; the 
schedule will be based on advice from 
the International Trade Commission. 

In the fourth category are products 
that the commission has determined 
are particularly sensitive to Israeli 
competition. The agreement commits 
the United States to removing tariffs 
on these products by January 1, 1995, 
but it does not establish a timetable 
for these tariff cuts to be phased in. 

The following table demonstrates 
the estimated value of trade encom- 
passed by the four stages of tariff re- 
duction. The amounts represent the 
trade that will become duty-free on a 
permanent basis because of the agree- 
ment. As I earlier noted, each country 
already extends to the other duty-free 
treatment on many products, but only 
on a unilateral basis; this trade is in- 
cluded in these data because the zero- 
duty status will become a reciprocal 
obligation under the agreement. The 
data are 1982 data, which served as 
the basis for the negotiation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
table printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 


TABLE 1 


Stage 


Immediate........ ‘ 
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U.S. imports 
from israel 


Israeli imports 
from the United 
States 
Amount Per- 
cent 


Per. 
cent Amount 


1990-95... D 13.6 
Total... 


164.4 12.8 


Source: USTR. 


Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, be- 
sides tariff elimination, the agreement 
contains significant commitments on 
nontariff barriers to trade as well. 
Most importantly, Israel agrees to join 
the subsidies code of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
[GATT] and to eliminate its export 
subsidies within a relatively short 
period of time. In addition, the coun- 
tries agree not to impose export per- 
formance or similar restrictions on the 
ability to import, and to limit licensing 
and other measures that might be 
used for balance of payments reasons 
to restrict imports or to foster infant 
industries. The two countries further 
agree to open their government pro- 
curements to bidders of the other 
country to a greater extent than 
either is currently obligated to do 
under existing agreements. 

I congratulate our former U.S. Trade 
Representative, Ambassador Bill 
Brock, for achieving a remarkable 
degree of assurance that trade with 
Israel will be conducted on a fair basis 
and that the opportunities offered by 
the agreement will not be thwarted by 
measures other than tariffs. 

PROCEDURES FOR CONSIDERATION 

There are special procedures govern- 
ing congressional consideration of 
trade agreements, including the 
United States-Israel Free-Trade Agree- 
ment. These procedures are estab- 
lished in sections 102 and 151 to 154 of 
the 1974 Trade Act, as modified by the 
1984 Trade and Tariff Act. In perti- 
nent part, they are: 

First, before entering into an agree- 
ment, the President must notify and 
consult with the appropriate commit- 
tees of jurisdiction over subject mat- 
ters affected by the agreement, espe- 
cially regarding issues of implementa- 
tion. 

Second, after entering into the 
agreement, the President must submit 
the agreement to the Congress, to- 
gether with an implementing bill and 
a statement of administrative actions 
proposed to implement the agreement. 
An implementing bill contains provi- 
sions— 

First, approving the agreement; 
second, approving the statement of ad- 
ministrative action; and third, propos- 
ing amendments to current law or new 
authority required or appropriate to 
implement the agreement. 

After the President has notified the 
Congress of his intention to enter into 
a trade agreement—but before he ac- 
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tually does so—the committees review 
the agreement and work with the ad- 
ministration to achieve a consensus on 
the form and substance of the imple- 
menting bill. This is particularly im- 
portant because the bill, once submit- 
ted, is unamendable. After a consensus 
on the bill has been reached, the 
President signs the trade agreement 
and transmits the legislation to the 
Congress. 

The implementing bill is introduced 
in both Houses of Congress on the day 
it is submitted by the President. The 
bill is referred to the committee or 
committees of jurisdiction. The com- 
mittees have 45 days in which to 
report the bill; a committee will be dis- 
charged automatically from further 
consideration if it is not reported. 

Each House will vote on the bill 
within 5 days after the measure has 
been received from the committee or 
committees. (“Days” are days the par- 
ticular House is in session.) A motion 
in the Senate to proceed to consider- 
ation of the implementing bill is privi- 
leged and debate is limited to not more 
than 20 hours. 

Beginning with a committee hearing 
on February 6, 1984, the administra- 
tion has regularly informed the com- 
mittee of its progress in the negotia- 
tions, and has consulted regarding its 
plans for implementation of the agree- 
ment. The committee was briefed on 
the free-trade agreement by Ambassa- 
dor Brock on February 26, 1985, and 
held a hearing on March 20. In execu- 
tive session on March 26, the commit- 
tee informally approved an imple- 
menting bill. The bill transmitted by 
the President is the product of final 
consultations with the Committee on 
Finance and the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House of Represent- 
atives. 

THE IMPLEMENTING LEGISLATION 

H.R. 2268 is an uncomplicated bill. It 
contains provisions that— 

First, approve the free-trade agree- 
ment and the statement of administra- 
tive action; 

Second, authorize the President to 
proclaim any tariff reductions or 
modifications and to promulgate any 
regulations necessary to implement 
the agreement or to maintain its bal- 
ance of concessions; 

Third, preserve the primacy of U.S. 
laws in conflict with the agreement 
and preclude the creation of private 
rights of action based upon it; 

Fourth, provide for termination of 
the agreement in accord with its terms 
(and not under other circumstances 
authorized by U.S. law with regard to 
trade agreements); 

Fifth, authorize the President to 
broaden the U.S. Government pro- 
curements open to bids from Israeli 
suppliers; and 

Sixth, make certain technical correc- 
tions in current laws relevant to the 
agreement. 
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Because it resolves an issue of con- 
cern to some Members, I wish to draw 
particular attention to the President’s 
tariff modification authority, as pro- 
vided in sections 4 and 5 of the bill. 
This authority is limited with respect 
to a group of products identified by 
the International Trade Commission 
as being more sensitive than others to 
competitive Israeli imports. There are 
seven affected product categories: 

First, certain bromine chemicals; 
second, citrus fruit juices; third, cer- 
tain categories of olives; fourth, proc- 
essed tomato products; fifth, dehy- 
drated onions and garlic; sixth, cut 
roses; and seventh, certain gold jewel- 
ry. 

Under the free-trade agreement, 
there will be no duty reduction on 
these products prior to January 1, 
1990; nevertheless, the United States 
is obligated to eliminate the tariffs by 
January 1, 1995. The rate at which the 
duties will be eliminated between 1990 
and 1995 is not specified. 

Section 4(c) and section 5(c)(2) of 
the bill together establish a procedure 
for phasing in these tariff reductions 
while fulfilling U.S. obligations under 
the agreement. Section 4(a) authorizes 
the President to proclaim immediate- 
ly, or at a later time, that the tariffs 
on these sensitive items will be elimi- 
nated by January 1, 1995, as the agree- 
ment requires; subsection (c), however, 
prohibits any reduction from taking 
effect prior to that date. If the Presi- 
dent desires to reduce tariffs between 
1990 and 1995, he must seek congres- 
sional authorization, as provided in 
section 4(c)(2). This provision allows 
the President to submit for expedited 
congressional action a bill providing 
for the gradual reduction of the duties 
within that 5-year period. The proce- 
dures, set forth in section 3(c)(4) of 
the 1979 Trade Agreement Act (19 
U.S.C. 2504(c)(4)), are comparable to 
those established for the consideration 
of trade agreements in sections 102 
and 151-154 of the 1974 Trade Act. 

The President will rely on the advice 
of the International Trade Commis- 
sion in formulating a phase-in propos- 
al. Further, any proposal can only pro- 
vide for a “gradual” reduction of 
duties in the 5-year period, which 
means that there will be a progression 
of tariff cuts, not ones occurring im- 
mediately after January 1, 1990. Final- 
ly, the procedures in the 1974 act re- 
quire only 30-days notice to the Con- 
gress before an unamendable, “fast- 
track” bill is submitted; section 
5(cX2XC) amends this period to 90 
days in order to allow full congression- 
al review of the President’s proposal. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, the United States- 
Israel Free-Trade Agreement is a good 
agreement, reflecting the traditional 
goals of the trade agreements pro- 
gram. It will provide new economic op- 
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portunities for the entrepreneurs of 
both countries. Few, if any, of our do- 
mestic industries need feel threatened 
by a surge of Israeli imports resulting 
from this agreement; yet, many jobs 
here will be created by the increased 
export opportunities U.S. companies 
are sure to exploit. 

But, as important, the free-trade 
agreement further strengthens U.S. 
ties with a strategic, democratic friend 
in a volatile region of the world. It will 
encourage development in Israel that 
hopefully will lessen its dependence on 
U.S. aid. In it deepest significance, the 
free-trade area represents a profound 
statement of commitment by the 
United States to Israel's continued 
growth and stability. Iam pleased that 
the legislation enjoys the unanimous 
support of the Committee on Finance, 
and I urge my colleagues to voice their 
approval as well. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to join the chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee and others in sup- 
porting H.R. 2268, the Israel Free 
Trade Agreement Implementation Act. 

This bill does two things: First, it ap- 
proves the free trade arrangement ne- 
gotiated between the United States 
and Israel and signed by both parties 
on April 22, 1985. 

Second, the bill implements that 
agreement by putting into effect rate 
reductions and other changes in U.S. 
law called for in the agreement by the 
United States and Israel. 

This bill and the agreement give 
those industries that would be ad- 
versely affected by immediately reduc- 
ing rates of duty on Israeli exports to 
zero some time to adjust. But for most 
of the products Israel exports to the 
United States, the rates of duty will 
immediately go to zero, providing a 
substantial economic benefit to our 
most reliable friend in the Middle 
East. 

The Middle East is a particularly 
sensitive region. Important U.S. inter- 
ests are at stake there. Israel provides 
the assurance of a stable and reliable— 
as well as a militarily prepared—ally in 
the region. 

But Israel has serious economic 
problems. She suffers from a high rate 
of inflation and recent devaluation of 
her currency. 

Europe has already reached out a 
helping hand by extending a limited 
free trade area to Israel. The adminis- 
tration takes the position that this 
free trade area, while entirely unprec- 
edented in American trade agreement 
history, is perfectly consistent with 
U.S. obligations under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the 
GATT. 

I believe it is in the national interest 
of the United States to help Israel 


with its economic problems by opening 
our market wider to them than to any 


other country. 
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For these reasons, I am pleased to 
support the Israel bill and to have 
worked on it from its inception more 
than a year ago. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of H.R. 2268, the bill to im- 
plement the Israel free trade agree- 
ment entered into between the United 
States and Israel on April 22, 1985 pur- 
suant to authority enacted by Con- 
gress last year in the Omnibus Trade 
and Tariff Act of 1984. 

I think it is important for Members 
to realize that the agreement ap- 
proved in this bill and the bill itself 
has been the subject of a carefully 
constructed process of legislative and 
executive cooperation unique to the 
trade area. 

The Congress and the executive 
branch share authority in trade. The 
President negotiates trade agreements 
that are Executive agreements, but if 
he does so without congressional au- 
thority, then there is a risk that Con- 
gress will refuse to approve the agree- 
ment, or make the changes in U.S. law 
necessary to implement the agree- 
ment. 

Therefore, for many years, the 
President has negotiated trade agree- 
ments only when he had legislative au- 
thority to negotiate those agreements, 
and only when he had some guarantee 
that such agreements would be imple- 
mented if he acted in accordance with 
that authority. 

On the rare occasions when Presi- 
dents have negotiated without author- 
ity, Congress has in some cases actual- 
ly refused to implement the agree- 
ment. For example, in 1968, President 
Johnson submitted legislation to im- 
plement an international antidumping 
agreement that had been negotiated 
without the benefit of congressional 
authority. Congress effectively refused 
to implement the agreement by stat- 
ing that although the agreement could 
go into effect, it could not work a 
change in any U.S. law. That, of 
course, effectively killed the agree- 
ment. 

In this situation, however, the exec- 
utive branch sought authority for bi- 
lateral free trade agreements with 
Israel, and the legislation to provide 
that authority was the subject of ex- 
tensive hearings and markups, as well 
as a lengthy conference between the 
two Houses of Congress. Only after 
this full consideration was the author- 
ity extended to the President. Sub- 
stantial and meaningful limitations of 
the President's authority were insisted 
upon by Congress, including tough 
controls on Israeli import barriers and 
export subsidies. Sensitive product sec- 
tors were given special consideration. 

Moreover, as negotiations proceeded, 
Congress was kept informed through 
active staff contacts on the progress of 
the negotiation. When the negotiation 
was completed, but before the admin- 


istration signed the agreement, the ad- 
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ministration submitted itself to hear- 
ings in both the House and the Senate 
at which the full implications of the 
agreement were explored and further 
changes were made to satisfy congres- 
sional concerns. 

Mr. President, this is the best way to 
make effective trade policy in the 
United States. The alternative is no 
policy at all, either because the Presi- 
dent proposes no policy or because he 
signs agreements which Congress re- 
fuses to approve. 

The agreement with Israel stands as 
an exception in an otherwise adamant 
failure by the current administration 
to involve Congress in the trade policy 
process. 

The President went to the Bonn 
Summit, for example, earlier this 
month, to discuss a firm date for start- 
ing a new round of multilateral trade 
negotiations. This new round may be 
the biggest trade negotiation ever, and 
it certainly will have to consider some 
of the largest economic issues of our 
time. 

Yet the President has not even 
asked for authority to undertake such 
a negotiation. 

Mr. President, I support the Israel 
free trade area because it is good 
policy. It is also an example of Execu- 
tive and legislative cooperation which 
if extended to trade policy in general 
can be one of the critical steps neces- 
sary to developing effective American 
trade policies. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, for 
many years the United States has en- 
joyed a special relationship with 
Israel. Today, we are strengthening 
that unique bond by approving legisla- 
tion to establish a free trade area be- 
tween the two countries. 

Mr. President under the Free Trade 
Area Agreement, the United States 
and Israel agree to eliminate all duties 
imposed on products traded between 
the United States and Israel. Most of 
the duties will be removed immediate- 
ly upon ratification of the agreement. 
However, duties on a few products will 
be phased-out to insure that import 
sensitive Israeli and American indus- 
tries are not adversely affected by the 
terms of the agreement. 

Adoption of the Free Trade Area 
Agreement will also pave the way for 
elimination of a number of nontariff 
barriers to trade between the United 
States and Israel. For example, under 
the agreement, Israel agrees to elimi- 
nate its export subsidies and to join 
the Subsidies Code of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
[GATT]. In addition, both countries 
agree not to impose export perform- 
ance or similar restrictions on the abil- 
ity to import; nor to limit licensing 


and other measures that might be 
used for balance-of-payments reasons 


to restrict imports or to foster infant 
industries. Finally, the United States 
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and Israel agree to open their Govern- 
ment procurements to bidders of the 
other country to a greater extent than 
either is currently obligated to do 
under existing agreements. 

Mr. President, adoption of the Free 
Trade Area Agreement is important 
for two reasons. First, the agreement 
paves the way for an increased flow of 
trade between the United States and 
Israel. Both countries have much to 
gain from this exchange. 

Second, and more important, Mr. 
President, by signing this agreement 
we are reaffirming the special rela- 
tionship that has always existed be- 
tween the United States and her 
democratic sister, Israel. Israel is our 
strongest and most stable ally in the 
Middle Hast. We continually rely on 
Israel to contain Soviet aggression and 
to maintain world peace. In this 
regard, Israel and the United States 
have conducted military exercises in 
the Middle East and Israel has offered 
to preposition U.S. military equipment 
in her country. While this issue is still 
the subject of negotiations, pre-posi- 
tioning would give the United States a 
base from which military supplies 
could be deployed to other areas of 
the Middle East. 

Mr. President, throughout the years 
the United States and Israeli Air 
Forces have held numerous discus- 
sions concerning air defense problems 
in the Middle East. These discussions 
have provided the United States with 
classified information on Soviet weap- 
ons and tactics and have forced the 
Soviet Union to divert much of its 
military expenditures from expansion 
to replacement. 

U.S.-Israeli cooperation is also preva- 
lent in nonmilitary circles. For exam- 
ple, the United States and Israel re- 
cently signed an agreement under 
which Israel agrees to provide emer- 
gency medical care to U.S. citizens in 
the Middle East. Mr. President, the 
bombing of the U.S. Embassy in 
Beruit demonstrates the importance 
of this agreement to the United 
States. 

Finally, Mr. President, the bond that 
ties the United States to Israel runs 
much deeper than the acts of mutual 
cooperation between the two coun- 
tries. In many ways, our country owes 
its very existence to Israel. Israel is 
the birthplace of Judism and Christi- 
anity. Our Nation was founded on the 
basis of the Judeo-Christian ethic. By 
committing ourselves to the continued 
viability of Israel, we are reaffirming 
the tenets upon which our Nation was 
built. 

Mr. President, I am proud of our 
country’s relationship with Israel, and 
I applaud my colleagues for honoring 
our commitment to the future exist- 
ence of the Israeli nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is before the Senate and open to 
amendment. If there be no amend- 
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ment to be offered, the question is on 
the third reading and passage of the 
bill. 

The bill (H.R. 2268) was ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. BYRD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER TO PLACE H.R. 1997 ON 
THE CALENDAR 


Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that once the 
Senate receives from the House H.R. 
1997, a bill to make certain technical 
and conforming amendments to the 
Library Service and Construction Act, 
and for other purposes, it be placed on 
the Senate Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER TO HOLD H.R. 505 AT 
THE DESK 


Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that once the 
Senate receives from the House of 
Representatives H.R. 505, to improve 
the health care services of the VA, it 
be held at the desk pending further 
disposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


WELCOME TO THE PRIME MIN- 
ISTER OF INDIA, RAJIV 
GANDHI, ON THE OCCASION 
OF HIS OFFICIAL VISIT 


Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate turn to House Concurrent Res- 
olution 142, a bill welcoming the 
Prime Minister of India, Rajiv 
Gandhi, on his official visit to the 
United States, which is at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
142), welcoming the Prime Minister of 
India, Rajiv Gandhi, on the occasion of his 
official visit to the United States. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the immediate con- 
sideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the immediate con- 
sideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Middle Eastern and South Asian Af- 
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fairs, I would like to extend the warm 
greetings of the U.S. Senate to His Ex- 
cellency Rajiv Gandhi, the Prime Min- 
ister of India, on his upcoming visit to 
the United States. I hope his visit will 
encourage continued friendly and con- 
structive ties between our two great 
nations. 

The brutal assassination of his 
mother and death of his brother have 
marred his personal life and civil 
unrest have also made his public life 
very difficult. But he has perservered 
through these tragic events and has 
quickly become one of the most re- 
spected leaders in the world today. 

Mr. Gandhi is the leader of the larg- 
est democracy in the world. His strong 
belief in democracy and undying devo- 
tion to his people makes me very 
proud to honor him on his official 
visit. I join my colleagues in welcom- 
ing Prime Minister Gandhi to the 
United States and expressing hope for 
a fruitful visit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 142) was agreed to. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 
Mr. BYRD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


DIRECTING THE SENATE LEGAL 
COUNSEL TO INTERVENE IN A 
CASE 


Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, on 
behalf of Senator DoLe and Senator 
Byrp, I send a resolution to the desk 
and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 175) to authorize the 
Senate Legal Counsel to intervene in the 
case of Gary Parola, et al. v. Caspar Wein- 
berger, et al., et al, Civil Action No. 85-20303 
WAI. 


THE PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the 
Senate has agreed to three resolutions 
earlier this year, Senate Resolutions 
91, 97, and 98, directing the Senate 
Legal Counsel to intervene in lawsuits 
pending in the Federal district courts 
to defend the constitutionality of pro- 
visions of the Competition in Con- 
tracting Act, Pub. L. No. 98-369 
[CICA]. The plaintiffs in those suits 
are Government contractors attempt- 
ing to obtain the Government’s com- 
pliance with statutory provisions of 
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CICA requiring agencies to suspend 
procurement. activities that are the 
subject of bid protests until the Comp- 
troller General rules on such protests 
within the time permitted by the stat- 
ute. 

The Department of Justice is chal- 
lenging the constitutionality of this 
delegation of authority by Congress to 
the Comptroller General, The purpose 
of the Senate’s interventions is set 
forth in the RECORD at 131 CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD S. 2565-66 (daily ed. 
March 5, 1985). Before describing the 
most recent case on the constitutional- 
ity of the statute, however, it may be 
helpful to review for my colleagues 
the status of the prior cases in which 
the Senate has intervened. 

In the only case in which the consti- 
tutional question has been reached, a 
U.S. District Judge in the District of 
New Jersey upheld the constitutional- 
ity of the act in Ameron, Inc. v. Army 
Corps of Engineers, Civil Action No. 
85-1064A, and issued a preliminary in- 
junction ordering the Army Corps to 
comply with the act. Nevertheless, the 
Attorney General has stated that ex- 
ecutive agencies will not follow that 
decision in other districts until it is re- 
viewed on appeal. The Army Corps has 
taken an appeal from the preliminary 
injunction order in Ameron and, with 
the concurrence of the Senate and the 
other parties, has obtained an expedit- 
ed briefing schedule for the case from 
the third circuit. In addition, next 
week the district court will hear cross 
motions for summary final judgment 
on the constitutional question. 

The constitutional issue is also cur- 
rently under submission before the 
district court in the case of Lear 
Siegler v. Lehman, No. CV 85-1125- 
KN, in the Central District of Califor- 
nia. Because that contract involved 
parts in a weapons system procure- 
ment, the district judge denied the 
motion for preliminary relief based on 
his determination that the Navy had 
sufficiently complied with escape pro- 
visions in the act dealing with urgent 
procurements so as to render a deci- 
sion on the constitutional question un- 
necessary. The parties have briefed 
and argued motions for summary judg- 
ment. Finally, in Pitney Bowes, Inc. v. 
United States, Civil Action No. 85- 
0832, the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia provided plaintiff 
with relief from an Army contract 
without reaching the constitutional 
question. The Senate accordingly dis- 
missed its complaint in intervention in 
that case. 

Now, these constitutional issues 
have been raised in a fourth suit cap- 
tioned Gary Parola v. Caspar Wein- 
berger, Civil Action No. 85-20303 WAI, 
filed in the Northern District of Cali- 
fornia. The plaintiffs are seeking a 
preliminary injunction to prevent the 
Navy from proceeding with an award 
of a contract on a refuse collection so- 
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licitation until the Comptroller Gener- 
al can consider the plaintiff contrac- 
tor’s claim that it has an exclusive 
right to the contract under Federal 
and municipal law. In this suit, as with 
the others under the statute, the 
plaintiffs are attempting to obtain the 
Navy’s adherence to the Competition 
in Contracting Act. 

This resolution would direct the 
Senate Legal Counsel to again inter- 
vene in the name of the Senate to 
present the Senate’s defense of the 
Competition in Contracting Act in this 
action. In sum, we would be reassert- 
ing our contention—upheld once at 
the district court level—that the au- 
thority vested by us in the Comptrol- 
ler General—who is an officer of the 
United States appointed by the Presi- 
dent—to review protested government 
contract solicitations or awards is a le- 
gitimate delegation of power that does 
not infringe on executive branch 
powers. 

Mr. President, I move adoption of 
the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resol- 
ution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 
agreed to. 

The resolution reads as follows: 

S. Res. 175 

Whereas, in the case of Gary Parola, et al. 
v. Caspar Weinberger, et al, Civil Action No. 
85-20303 WAI, filed in the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of 
California, the constitutionality of the pro- 
curement protest system established by the 
Competition in Contracting Act of 1984, 
Pub. L. No, 98-369, 98 Stat. 1175, 1199-1203, 
has been placed in issue; 

Whereas, The Department of Justice has 
notified the Senate that the Department 
will assert in cases under the Competition in 
Contracting Act that the powers granted by 
that Act of Congress to the Comptroller 
General violate the constitutionality pre- 
scribed separation of powers; 

Whereas, pursuant to sections 1703(c), 
706(a), and 713(a) of the Ethics in Govern- 
ment Act of 1978, 2 U.S.C. §§ 288b(c), 
288e(a), and 288(a) (1982), the Senate may 
direct its Counsel to intervene in the name 
of the Senate in any legal action in which 
the powers and responsibilities of Congress 
under the Constitution are placed in issue; 
Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate Legal Counsel 
is directed to intervene in the name of the 
Senate in the case of Gary Parola, et al. v. 
Caspar Weinberger, et al, Civil Action No. 
85-20203 WAI. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION AMENDMENT 
Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
Order 145, S. 721, a bill to amend the 
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Commodity Credit Corporation, be se- 
quentially referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation once reported by the Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
further ask unanimous consent that if 
the Commerce Committee has not re- 
ported S. 721 by June 14, they be dis- 
charged from further consideration 
thereof. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—Mr. President, I 
have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate go into executive session to 
consider the following nominations on 
the Executive Calendar: Calendar No. 
198, John D. Crawford; Calendar 199, 
Rosalie Gaull Silberman; Calendar No. 
200, Marshall B. Babson; and Calendar 
No. 201 Wilford W. Johansen. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these 
nominations be considered and con- 
firmed en bloc, and the motion to re- 
consider the action be en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations are 
considered and confirmed en bloc. 

The nominations considered and 
confirmed are as follows: 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 

John D. Crawford, of Illinois, to be a 
member of the Railroad Retirement Board 
for the term of 5 years from August 29, 
1983. 

EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
CoMMISSION 

Rosalie Gaull Silberman, of California, to 
be a member of the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission for a term expiring 
July 1, 1990. 

NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 

Marshall B. Babson, of Connecticut, to be 
a member of the National Labor Relations 
Board for a term expiring December 16, 
1989. 

Wilford W. Johansen, of California, to be 
a member of the National Labor Relations 
Board for a term expiring August 27, 1988. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified that the 
Senate has given its consent to these 
nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

ROSALIE GAULL SILBERMAN 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of a committee noted for the 
spectrum of opinion held by its mem- 
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bers, it has been a delight to work 
with my colleagues on the confirma- 
tion of the President’s nomination of 
Rosalie Gaull Silberman to be a 
member of the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission. I can only wish 
that all nominations were as easy to 
process as hers has been. She is an ex- 
cellent and respected candidate, who 
will bring a wealth of experience to 
the Federal Government’s principal 
civil rights enforcement agency. 

Mrs. Silberman has a long record of 
public service both on the National 
and local level. A former teacher of 
the disavantaged in Hawaii and Mary- 
land, she was appointed by former 
President Nixon to the National Advi- 
sory Council on the Education of Dis- 
advantaged Children. She has served 
on the staff of Senator Packwoop and 
at the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, and has worked with several 
public service organizations here in 
the District of Columbia and in Cali- 
fornia. She was instrumental in estab- 
lishing and subsequently became a 
board member of the New Coalition 
for Economic and Social Change, an 
organization concerned with develop- 
ing and promoting public policy alter- 
natives for minorities in the areas of 
education and employment. On No- 
vember 29, 1984, she was named, by 
recess appointment, to be a member of 
the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission. 

The nomination of Mrs. Silberman 
was reported out of the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources by a 
unanimous vote, due in large part to 
the record she has established since 
joining the Commission. She will join 
four other Commissioners appointed 
by President Reagan. Collectively, 
they represent some of the best ap- 
pointments to the agency since its in- 
ception in 1965. 

I congratulate the President on his 
excellent nomination and thank my 
colleagues for their vote of support for 
Mrs. Silberman. The Commission will 
be stronger by her presence. 

JOHN D. CRAWFORD 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I rise in 
strong support of the nomination of 
John D. Crawford of Illinois, whom 
the President has had the wisdom and 
the sound judgment to reappoint to 
the Railroad Retirement Board. He 
has served the Board and the Nation 
well as the management-member of 
the Board and his record and commit- 
ment to the best interests of America’s 
railroads deserve this recognition and 
reward. 

John Crawford has been engaged in 
railroad and labor relations work since 
1952. He is a distinguished graduate of 
Loyola University of Chicago and of 
the Georgetown University Law 
Center here in Washington, DC. 

In addition to his outstanding work 
in labor relations with the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railroad over the 
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years, he as also served his communi- 
ty. He has served as a trustee of the 
Village Board of Glenview, IL, and as 
a member and the chairman of the 
Zoning Board in Glenview. An active 
person in Illinois politics, he served 
and contributed to many civic and po- 
litical endeavors on a bipartisan basis. 
John Crawford is a man for all sea- 
sons—a person who gives to his com- 
munity, his native State of Illinois and 
to the Nation. His service to American 
railroading and the transportation in- 
dustry in Illinois is excellent in all re- 
spects and beyond reproach. 

I urge my colleagues in the Senate 
to join me in confirming this outstand- 
ing Illinoisan and a great American. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate return to legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


(During the day routine morning 
business was transacted and state- 
ments were submitted as follows:) 


MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. Chirdon, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 
REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations which were referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


ANNUAL REPORT ON FEDERAL 
ADVISORY COMMITTEES—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
PM 49 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid 
before the Senate the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States, together with an accompany- 
ing report; which was referred to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States; 

As provided by the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act, I am pleased to trans- 
mit the Thirteenth Annual Report on 
Federal Advisory Committees. 

Federal advisory committees have 
been referred to variously as the 
fourth arm of government or as a 
public-private partnership. Known by 
many names and descriptions, these 
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committees play an important role in 
determining public policy and contrib- 
ute to our Nation's security, economic 
vitality, scientific achievements, and 
quality of life. 

In fiscal year 1984, over 25,000 pri- 
vate citizens representing nearly every 
occupation and geographical area ex- 
emplified our great American tradition 
of civic service by participating as 
members of Federal advisory commit- 
tees. These individuals devoted count- 
less thousands of hours of talent and 
expertise to developing and offering 
recommendations affecting almost 
every Federal program. 

Because most advisory committees 
have low operating costs and the great 
majority of committee members serve 
on a noncompensated basis, the Feder- 
al government receives tremendous 
benefit for a modest investment. How- 
ever, committee productivity is not 
uniform as some committees have out- 
lived their usefulness while others re- 
ceive insufficient support and atten- 
tion from their sponsoring agencies. In 
the interest of good management I 
have directed all executive depart- 
ments and agencies to undertake a 
thorough review of their committees 
to eliminate those that are unneces- 
sary and to strengthen management 
and oversight of those that remain. A 
task force of senior agency personnel 
from several agencies chaired by the 
General Services Administration has 
been commissioned to carry out this 
initiative during fiscal year 1985. 

We shall work in cooperation with 
the Congress to assure the American 
people that advisory committee ex- 
penditures are a wise investment and 
that committee service is a noble and 
worthy endeavor. 

RONALD REAGAN. 

THE WHITE House, May 23, 1985. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FED- 
ERAL COUNCIL ON THE 
AGING—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT—PM 50 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid 
before the Senate the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States, together with an accompany- 
ing report; which was referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with Section 204(f) of 
the Older Americans Act of 1965, as 
amended, I hereby transmit the 
Annual Report for 1984 of the Federal 
Council on the Aging. The report re- 
flects the Council’s views in its role of 
examining programs serving older 
Americans. 

It should be noted that the 1985 
Annual Report of the Medicare Board 
of Trustees indicates that projected 
annual revenues from payroll taxes 
are expected to be sufficient to pay 
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annual enrollee benefits for Medicare 
Part A through the first part of the 
next decade, and reserves in the Hospi- 
tal Insurance Trust Fund are likely to 
be sufficient to cover annual shortfalls 
for an additional five years. Data from 
the 1985 Trustees Report should be 
used to update statements made on 
page 21 of the Annual Report of the 
Federal Council on the Aging. 

RONALD REAGAN. 

THE WHITE HoUsE, May 23, 1985. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


At 4:03 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Ms. Goetz, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House has passed 
the following bill, in which it requests 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 505. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to improve the delivery of 
health care services by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that 
the House has agreed to the following 
concurrent resolution, in which it re- 
quest the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 155. A concurrent resolution 
providing for an adjournment of the House 
from May 23 to June 3, 1985, and an ad- 
journment of the Senate from May 24 to 
June 3, 1985. 


MEASURES PLACED ON THE 
CALENDAR 


The Committee on the Budget was 
discharged from the further consider- 
ation of the following resolution; 
which was placed on the calendar: 

S. Res. 156. A resolution waiving section 
303(a) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974 with respect to the consideration of S. 
1029. 

The following bill was read the first 
and second times by unanimous con- 
sent and placed on the calendar: 

H.R. 1997. An act to make certain techni- 
cal and conforming amendments to the Li- 
brary Services and Construction Act, and 
for other purposes. 


MEASURE HELD AT THE DESK 


The following bill was ordered held 
at the desk pending further disposi- 
tion, by unanimous consent: 

H.R. 505. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to improve the delivery of 
health care services by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and 
documents, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 

EC-1172. A communication from the Di- 
rector of the Defense Security Assistance 
Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on the Department of the Navy’s 
proposed letter of offer to the United King- 
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dom for defense articles estimated to cost in 
excess of $50 million; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

EC-1173. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Administration quarterly report for the 
fourth quarter of fiscal year 1984; to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-1174. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the National Airway System 
annual report for fiscal year 1984; to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

EC-1175. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Board of the United States 
Synthetic Fuels Corporation, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the audited quarterly 
report for the quarter ended March 31, 
1985; to the Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-1176. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a report on the current status of 
the helium program and operating statisti- 
cal and financial information for fiscal year 
1984; to the Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-1177. A communication from the Di- 
rector of the Office of Legislative Affairs, 
Agency for International Development, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a justifica- 
tion of an increase in the funding level of 
the proposed fiscal year 1985 program in 
Mauritania; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-1178. A communication from the 
President of the United States, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on the activi- 
ties of countries within the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

EC-1179. A communication from the As- 
sistant Legal Advisor for Treaty Affairs, De- 
partment of State, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on international agree- 
ments, other than treaties entered into by 
the United States in the sixty day period 
prior to May 20, 1985; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

EC-1180. A communication from the 
Acting Director of the Office of Personnel 
Management, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on the financial status of the U.S. 
Civil Service Retirement System as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1984; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-1181. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Health Care Financing 
Administration, Department of Health and 
Human Services, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on a new Privacy Act system of 
records; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1182. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Council of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of D.C. Act 6-21 adopted by the 
Council on April 30, 1985; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1183. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Council of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of D.C. Act 6-22 adopted by the 
Council on April 30, 1985; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1184. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Council of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of D.C. Act 6-20 adopted by the 
Council on April 30, 1985; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 
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EC-1185. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Council of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of D.C. Act 6-23 adopted by the 
Council on April 30, 1985; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1186. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Council of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of D.C. Act 6-19 adopted by the 
Council on April 30, 1985; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1187. A communication from the Spe- 
cial Counsel of the U.S. Merit Systems Pro- 
tection Board, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the investigation of an alle- 
gation that an employee of the Harry Dia- 
mond Laboratory failed to disclose a prior 
involuntary removal from Federal civilian 
employment in order to obtain his present 
position; to the Committee on Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-1188. A communication from the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on Department of Defense procure- 
ment from small and other business firms 
for October through December 1984; to the 
Committee on Small Business. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. PACKWOOD, from the Commit- 
tee on Finance, with amendments: 

S. 51. A bill to extend and amend the 
Comprehensive Environmental Response, 
Compensation, and Liability Act of 1980, 
and for other purposes (with additional 
views) (Rept. No. 99-73). 

By Mr. McCLURE, from the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources, with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute: 

S. 979: A bill to extend the expiration date 
of titles I and II of the Energy Policy and 
Conservation Act, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 99-74). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources; 

Rosalie Gaull Silberman, of California, to 
be a Member of the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission for the remainder of 
the term expiring July 1, 1985. 

(The above nomination was reported 
from the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources with the recommen- 
dation that it be confirmed, subject to 
the nominee’s commitment to respond 
to requests to appear and testify 
before any duly constituted committee 
of the Senate.) 


By Mr. GARN, from the Committee 
on Banking, Housing, and Urban Af- 
fairs: 

Martha R. Seger, of Michigan, to be a 
Member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System for a term of four- 
teen years from February 1, 1984. 

(The above nomination was reported 
from the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs with the 
recommendation that it be confirmed, 
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subject to the nominee’s commitment 
to respond to requests to appear and 
testify before any duly constituted 
committee of the Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated. 


By Mr. MITCHELL (for himself, Mr. 
STAFFORD and Mr. LAUTENBERG): 

S. 1198. A bill to establish in the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency a program of re- 
search on indoor air quality, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works. 

By Mr. BOREN: 

S. 1199. A bill to implement certain re- 
forms with regard to bank liquidations, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMPSON: 

S. 1200. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to effectively control 
unauthorized immigration into the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. HAWKINS (for herself, Mr. 
ARMSTRONG, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. DECON- 
CINI, and Mr. PELL): 

S. 1201. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to extend the residential 
energy credit with respect to solar renew- 
able energy source expenditures, with de- 
clining percentages of credit, through 1990; 
to the Committee on Finance 

By Mr. Roth (for himself, Mr. HATCH, 
and Mr. BENTSEN): 

S. 1202. A bill to provide that past-due 
amounts owed by physicians and other 
health professionals who breached a con- 
tract under the National Health Service 
Corps Scholarship Program shall be deduct- 
ed from amounts otherwise payable to the 
physician under the Medicare and Medicaid 
programs, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. THURMOND 

S. 1203. A bill to amend aati 534 of title 
28, United States Code, to allow railroad 
police and private university or college 
police access to Federal Government crimi- 
nal identification records; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOSCHWITZ (for himself and 
Mr. DURENBERGER): 

S. 1204. A bill to provide for the use and 
distribution of funds appropriated in satis- 
faction of judgments awarded to members 
of the Lake Superior Band of Chippewa In- 
dians who are members of the Minnesota 
Chippewa Tribe in Dockets Numbered 18-S 
and 18-U before the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion, and for other purposes; to the Select 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GORE: 

S. 1205. A bill to reform the Tobacco pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Agriculture, Nu- 
trition, and Forestry. 

By Mr. ROTH: 

S. 1206. A bill to require the Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget to 
prepare and transmit to the Congress a 
comprehensive report and plan on the reor- 
ganization, restructuring, consolidation, or 
realignment of Federal field offices, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By Mr. THURMOND 

S. 1207. A bill to RE title 38, United 

States Code, to provide equal benefits, 
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under certain educational assistance pro- 
grams administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, to eligible veterans or other el- 
igible persons enrolled in degree courses and 
eligible veterans or other eligible persons 
enrolled in nondegree courses offered by 
fully accredited institutions of higher learn- 
ing which offer courses leading to a stand- 
ard college degree and courses not leading 
to a standard college degree; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans Affairs. 

By Mr. MATHIAS (for himself and 

Mr. SARBANES): 

S. 1208. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain land locat- 
ed in the State of Maryland to the Mary- 
land National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. CHILES (for himself and Mr. 
BENTSEN): 

S. 1209. A bill to establish the National 
Commission to Prevent Infant Mortality; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

By Mr. QUAYLE (for himself and Mr. 
HATCH): 

S. 1210. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to authorize the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services to establish a 
registry of teaching hospitals, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

By Mr. DURENBERGER: 

S. 1211. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to limit the amount of an 
employer's contribution to a health benefit 
plan which may be excluded from income, 
to provide a deduction for certain costs in- 
curred by individuals for health benefit 
plans, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 1212. A bill for the relief of Olga Sel- 
lares Barney and her children Christian Sel- 
lares Barney, Kevin Sellares Barney, and 
Charles Sellares Barney; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

S. 1213. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to permit the rollover of 
gain from the sale of farmland development 
rights to a state or political subdivision 
thereof under a farmland preservation pro- 
gram, and or other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. DECONCINI: 

S. 1214. A bill to amend section 215 of title 
18, United States Code, to modify the state 
of mind requirements for certain bank brib- 
ery and related offenses; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. HAWKINS: 

S. 1215. A bill to extend the income and 
eligibility verification system under section 
1137 of the Social Security Act so as to pro- 
vide for verification of immigration status in 
the case of aliens applying for benefits 
under specified welfare and other programs; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HATFIELD: 

S. 1216. A bill for the relief of Maribel 
Guerrero-Garcia and her brother, Jose 
Guerrero-Garcia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROCKEFELLER (for himself, 
Mr. Drxon, Mr. Byrp, Mr. Gore, Mr. 
EAGLETON, Mr. SIMON, Mr. Levin, Mr. 
Hetnz, Mr. WARNER, Mr. SARBANES, 
Mr. Maruias, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. BRAD- 
LEY, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. 
Forp, Mr. Sasser, Mr. SPECTER, Mr. 
GLENN, Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. Hart, Mr. MELCHER, Mr. 
Ho.irnes, Mr. Burpick, Mr. DAN- 
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FORTH, Mr. Dopp, Mr. BUMPERS, Mr. 
GRASSLEY, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. McCon- 
NELL, and Mr. HARKIN): 

S. 1217. A bill to require the Department 
of Labor to employ additional administra- 
tive law judges to hear cases under the 
Black Lung Benefits Act; to the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. DANFORTH (for himself, Mr. 
EAGLETON, Mrs. KASSEBAUM, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. 
Gorton, Mr. Stevens, Mr. TRIBLE, 
Mr. Lone, Mr. Inouye, Mr. Forp, Mr. 
RIEGLE, Mr. Exon, Mr. Gore, Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER, and Mr. DOLE): 

S. 1218. A bill to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 to provide for the revoca- 
tion of certain certificates for air transpor- 
tation, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science, and Trans- 
portation. 

By Mr. SASSER (for himself and Mr. 
WARNER): 

S.J. Res. 141. A joint resolution to desig- 
nate the week beginning May 18, 1986, as 
“National Tourism Week”; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEVIN: 

S.J. Res. 142. A joint resolution to desig- 
nate June 12, 1985, as “Anne Frank Day”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT 
AND SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 

By Mr. GORE (for himself, Mr. 
Sasser, and Mr. GLENN): 

S. Res. 174. A resolution expressing the 
sense of the Senate with respect to the pro- 
posed closing and downgrading of certain of- 
fices of the Social Security Administration; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. DANFORTH (for Mr. DOLE 
(for himself and Mr. Byrp)): 

S. Res. 175. A resolution to direct the 
Senate Legal Counsel to intervene in “Gary 
Parola, et al. v. Caspar Weinberger, et al.”; 
considered and agreed to. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. MITCHELL (for himself, 
Mr. STAFFORD, and Mr. LAUTEN- 
BERG): 

S. 1198. A bill to establish in the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency a pro- 
gram of research on indoor air quality, 
and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

INDOOR AIR QUALITY RESEARCH ACT 
e Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
am introducing legislation to establish 
within the Environmental Protection 
Agency a program for research on 
indoor air quality. 

At a time of budgetary stringency, I 
would not propose an expanded em- 
phasis on any ongoing program except 
for the most compelling of reasons. 

Unfortunately, in the question of 
health hazards from indoor air pollu- 
tion, a potentially hazardous situation 
has already been identified, and it is of 
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a sufficiently serious nature to war- 
rant congressional action. 

Since enactment of the Clean Air 
Act 15 years ago, we have made great 
progress in the protection of air qual- 
ity and the control of air pollution. 
More active attention is needed to 
such issues as acidity in rainfall and 
other precipitation. But on a daily 
basis, the vast majority of Americans 
today breathe cleaner air than they 
did 15 years ago. 

The Clean Air Act, of course, is di- 
rected to the quality of air outdoors. 
The effects of auto exhausts, industri- 
al emissions and climatic inversions all 
combine to make the quality of out- 
door air the most critical front-line 
issue. 

But the majority of Americans 
spend up to 90 percent of their days 
indoors. And we have done virtually 
nothing to assess the kinds of pollut- 
ants that may exist indoors or to de- 
termine the health effects of exposure 
to such pollutants. 

Such information as we have today 
results from research into specific pol- 
lutants. Thus we have some data on 
the effects of such pollutants as form- 
aldehyde, asbestos, and radon gas. 

And there is substantial and growing 
evidence that these and other pollut- 
ants which are often concentrated in- 
doors pose a significant health threat. 

Unless we recognize that we need a 
more comprehensive approach to the 
overall question than we have today, 
the effects of these pollutants will be 
overlooked until they reach a point 
where they will demand massive and 
immediate response. 

A comprehensive approach to assess- 
ing the nature of the problem, such as 
my bill proposes, is a modest but im- 
portant first step in dealing with the 
problem before it reaches unmanaga- 
ble proportions. 

The EPA has documented an im- 
pressive range of health effects from 
indoor air pollutants. 

Lung cancer results from exposure 
to radon gas, asbestos, volatile organic 
chemicals, and passive exposure to to- 
bacco smoke. Respiratory illness can 
be caused by exposure to formalde- 
hyde, nitrogen dioxide, and allergens. 
Skin and eye irritation can be caused 
by sulfur dioxide, carbon monoxide, 
and nitrogen oxide. 

These are the indoor air pollutants 
we know about. What we don’t know 
may be more significant. 

For example, a recent study by the 
Consumer Product Safety Commission 
of 40 typical homes found from 20 to 
150 hazardous chemicals in each 
home. 

Given the existing paucity of infor- 
mation about the effects of toxic both 
singly and acting together, it is not 
alarmist to suggest that future re- 
search may well develop far more seri- 
ous hazards in the home environment. 
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Doubt about the seriousness of 
indoor air pollution can be remedied 
by facts. The facts about one single 
pollutant—radon gas—are both dra- 
matic and frightening. 

Radon is a naturally occurring ele- 
ment found in soils and granite rock. 
The EPA estimates that exposure to 
radon results in between 5,000 to 
20,000 lung cancer deaths per year. 
The total number of lung cancer 
deaths in the country is about 100,000. 
The effects of radon gas levels in 
homes in Pennsylvania was recently 
decribed in a major article in the New 
York Times. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of this article and an article from 
the Bath/Brunswick Times Record be 
printed at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

Radon exposure is a serious problem 
in a number of other States as well, in- 
cluding the State of Maine. Studies 
conducted by the University of Maine 
indicate that as many as 75 people die 
in Maine each year from lung cancer 
induced by radon gas. This deadly toll 
may increase as people continue to in- 
sulate their homes and reduce the 
amount of air exchange in winter as a 
means of conserving home heating 
costs. 

But despite clear evidence of the se- 
rious health effects of indoor air pollu- 
tion, the EPA has done little to devel- 
op a comprehensive and coordinated 
program ‘of research to address the 
problem. Why has the EPA virtually 
ignored this problem? 

In material submitted recently to 
the Environment and Public Works 
Committee, the EPA offered two rea- 
sons for the lack of action and the lack 
of a funding request for indoor air pol- 
lution research funding. 

First, the Agency says that it does 
not have explicit statutory authority 
to regulate air pollution indoors and 
therefore should not research it. If 
indeed the lack of specific authority 
represents a major barrier to research, 
my bill would rectify that problem. It 
will grant EPA the necessary statutory 
authority. 

If the Agency’s failure to act stems, 
however, from an unwillingness to un- 
dertake a new area of research, my 
legislation would correct that failure 
by directing the Agency to do so. Such 
a “hear no evil, see no evil” policy, if 
that is the policy, is absolutely inde- 
fensible in the face of mounting evi- 
dence of major and serious health im- 
pacts. 

Second, the EPA indicates that in- 
ternal Agency proposals to tarticipate 
in an interagency indoor air task force 
and to develop a program for control 
of radon exposures were considered 
for funding but were not funded be- 
cause they were thought to be a “low 
Agency priority when compared to 
other Agency resource needs.” 
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These budget requests amounted to 
less than $5 million dollars in an 
agency budget that will provide $236 
million to implement the Clean Air 
Act and $325 million for research and 
development. 

Under the circumstances, particular- 
ly the fact that the EPA itself esti- 
mates that a minimum of 5,000 Ameri- 
cans die each year due to exposure to 
a single indoor air pollutant, this re- 
fusal to provide such a small funding 
base for critical research is inexplica- 
ble. 

Budget priorities cannot be ignored 
and budgetary stringency is a fact of 
life for every Federal agency today. 
But to suggest that research on a 
problem that causes a minimum of 
5,000 deaths each year cannot be ac- 
corded a priority representing less 
than one-third of 1 percent of the 
agency’s research budget is simply in- 
defensible. 

The legislation I am introducing 
today would provide direct authority 
to the EPA to conduct a program of 
research on indoor air quality. The 
bill, which is similar to legislation re- 
cently adopted by the House Commit- 
tee on Science and Technology, in- 
cludes three major provisions. 

First, the EPA Administrator is to 
establish a research program to ana- 
lyze data, coordinate the related ac- 
tivities of other agencies, and assess 
possible mitigation actions. The bill 
provides for advisory groups, repre- 
senting Federal agencies and other 
parties, to oversee conduct of the re- 
search program. 

Second, EPA is to submit to Con- 
gress within 2 years a report summa- 
rizing the state of knowledge about 
the problem, needed further research, 
and potential actions to mitigate 
health effects. 

Finally, funding of $3 million is pro- 
vided to the EPA for the 1986 and 
1987 fiscal years. This funding will 
assure that the EPA will be able to 
take the lead in developing a coordi- 
nated research and assessment pro- 
gram. These funds will supplement 
funds allocated by various Federal 
agencies to address a single, limited 
aspect of the indoor air pollution prob- 
lem. 

I want to stress that this legislation 
does not authorize the EPA Adminis- 
trator to carry out any regulatory pro- 
gram or any activity other than re- 
search, development, and demonstra- 
tion and related activities. The legisla- 
tion is designed to provide a clear, ob- 
jective statement of the nature and 
extent of the indoor air pollution 
problem. 


Once we have a research program in 
place and a clear statement of the 
problem, we can develop proposals for 
control of indoor air pollution which 
are tailored to the specific characteris- 
tics of the problem. 
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I believe this legislation is urgently 
needed. All too often efforts to control 
pollution have been rejected on the 
grounds that more information is 
needed. That is the situation we face 
on the question of acid rain, a major 
outdoor air pollutant, even though the 
evidence of damage is substantial. 

The purpose of this bill is to develop 
the data base essential to determining 
what degree of hazard indoor air pol- 
lution presents and to establish the in- 
formation on which Congress will be 
able to make an informed judgment 
about the best mitigation approach. 

And the time to collect that data 
base is now. The dimensions of the 
problem are clear enough to indicate 
that it is serious. The facts now known 
provide a basis for serious concern at 
least with respect to certain kinds of 
pollutants, such as radon gas. 

This bill will provide for the re- 
search necessary to establish the 
extent to which further action is war- 
ranted and what form it should take. 

There being no objection, the arti- 
cles mentioned earlier were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 19, 1985] 
RADIOACTIVE Gas IN SOIL RAISES CONCERN IN 
-STATE AREA 
(By Philip Shabecoff) 

Boyertown, Pa., May 15.—A natural envi- 
ronmental hazard of uncertain but poten- 
tially grave dimensions has been discovered 
beneath the meadows of eastern Pennsylva- 
nia. 

State and Federal investigators have 
found that many houses are contaminated 
with radon, a radioactive gas that can cause 
lung cancer after long exposure. 

Levels in some houses were the higest ever 
recorded in the United States. A state 
survey of more than 1,600 houses in Berks 
County found that nearly 40 percent had 
unsafe levels of radon. 

But the risk may be spread far beyond 
this semirural county. 

THREE STATES AFFECTED 

The radon is seeping up from uranium de- 
posits in the earth below. The uranium is 
part of a geologic formation, the Reading 
Prong, which begins near Reading, Pa., and 
stretches eastward through Allentown and 
Easton, across northern New Jersey north- 
west of Morristown and into New York 
State west of Suffern and Peekskill. 

Officials in the three states say they know 
little about the extent of the contamina- 
tion, but they believe it varies from place to 
place, depending on the permeability of the 
soil and other factors. All three states, with 
Pennsylvania taking the lead, are trying to 
determine the nature and magnitude of the 
problem. 

Pennsylvania officials are telling residents 
that the radon does not constitute an imme- 
diate health risk, although it may pose seri- 
ous long-term problems. They also say that 
examination of death certificates in Berks 
County shows no unusual number of cancer 
deaths, although the data are inconclusive 
because of the area’s small population and 
cancer’s long latency period. 

The state has undertaken an educational 
program to tell people what must be done to 
their houses to prevent radon from seeping 
in and to instruct contractors on how to 
make the necessary changes in the houses. 
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Nicholas De Benedictis, the state’s Secre- 
tary of Environmental Resources, said the 
21,000 homes in Pennsylvania’s Reading 
Prong area were “potentially at risk.” He 
said the state would examine them over the 
next 12 to 18 months. “There is no way to 
gauge the total impact of this problem,” he 
said. 


Joseph E. Rizzuto, program manager for 
New York’s Energy Research and Develop- 
ment Authority, said he had heard that 
“there may be a problem of relatively great 
magnitude” involving radon from the Read- 
ing Prong, but said he had no data on the 
area. 

James Staples, spokesman for the New 
Jersey Department of Environmental Pro- 
tection, described the situation as “an en- 
tirely new area of concern that nobody even 
guessed at six months ago.” He said the 
Reading Prong traversed some heavily pop- 
ulated areas in New Jersey and estimated 
that at least 100,000 people lived atop it. 

“Our people are only now poring over geo- 
logical maps and getting a handle on this,” 
he said. “We have to guess where we are 
heading on this one.” 

Dr. Bernard Cohen, a professor of physics 
at the University of Pittsburgh and a lead- 
ing authority on radon, said virtually every 
state had areas of radon contamination that 
might pose a health threat. It is “really a 
worldwide problem,” Dr. Cohen said. 

“Most lung cancer among nonsmokers. is 
due to radon,” he went on. “If anybody is 
worried about radiation, this is what they 
should worry about. People worry about ne- 
clear reactor or shipment accidents or medi- 
cal radiation. These are all trivial risks com- 
pared to this.” 

Sheldon Meyers, director of the office of 
radiation at the Federal Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, agreed that there was no 
doubt radon caused cancer but added that 
there were “a lot of uncertainties” about 
the danger presented by natural radon seep- 
ing into homes. 

There is “almost no data base on radon in 
the homes,” he said. 

The environmental agency, he said, has no 
authority to act on the radon problem be- 
cause its powers under the Clean Air Act 
apply only to outdoor air. He said, however, 
that the State of Pennsylvania had acted re- 
sponsibly. 

Robert E. Yuhnke, the Environmental De- 
fense Fund's regional counsel in Denver, 
who has been active on radon issues, said he 
checked the test results after residents of 
the area sought his help. 

“I have never seen a situation where so 
many people are facing such extreme risks 
from an environmental hazard,” he said, 
adding, “What we are seeing is the early 
stages of a cancer time-bomb waiting to go 
off.” 

The radon contamination in Pennsylvania 
was discovered through a fluke when Stan- 
ley J. Watras, an engineer working on the 
construction of the Philadelphia Electric 
Company's Limerick nuclear power plant 
outside Pottstown, set off a radiation alarm 
when he entered the plant. The alarm 
showed he was bringing radiation into the 
plant. 

Mr. Watras asked the company to test his 
home. The tests, later confirmed by the 
state and the E.P.A., showed 16 “working 
levels” of radon in his living room. A work- 
ing level is the measure used by the Govern- 
ment to measure the exposure of uranium 
miners to radon gas. The E.P.A. recom- 
mends radiation levels of no more than two 
one-hundredths of one working level. 
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The radiation level inside Mr. Watras’s 
living room was the highest ever found in 
the United States from radon contamina- 
tion, according to Mr. DeBenedictis. At the 
level the chances of contracting lung cancer 
over a lifetime of exposure are 100 percent, 
experts say. In fact, they say, there is an ex- 
tremely high risk of contracting lung cancer 
within relatively few years. 


FAMILY MOVES FROM HOUSE 


Acting on the advice of the state environ- 
mental agency, Mr. Watras and his family 
have moved out of their house, which they 
had moved into only a year before. 

“It was really a tormenting time,” Mr. 
Watras said. “We were dealing with the un- 
known and it was horrifying.” 

Radon, which is given off by uranium as a 
gas, soon decays, turning into polonium, a 
radioactive chemical element, and then into 
solid particles of bismuth and lead. These 
particles are known as radon daughters. In 
the open air, radon disperses and does not 
pose a problem. But when it collects in 
homes, residents inhale it and the resulting 
solid lead and bismuth particles tend to 
lodge in their lungs. Over time, the particles 
can cause lung cancer. 

The problem has been compounded over 
the last decade by efforts to conserve 
energy by making homes airtight. Radon ac- 
cumulating in airtight house does not leak 
out, so its risk to health is increased. 

Philadelphia Electric is now reconstruct- 
ing the Watras house as an example of how 
a home could be well insulated and still 
keep radon levels down. 

Until recently, this area of Pennsylvania 
was largely rural, populated by farmers who 
did not spend much time indoors. But today 
the area is becoming a suburb of Philadel- 
phia. 

MANY HOMES ARE CONTAMINATED 


Although the highest levels of radon were 
recorded in Mr. Watras’s home, many other 
houses in the county had levels that would 
almost assure cancer after a lifetime of ex- 
posure. 

The state has advised these homeowners 
to remodel their homes. But many of the 
residents say they cannot afford to do so be- 
cause the cost is $20,000 or more. These resi- 
dents also say that the problem has sent the 
value of their homes plummeting. And 
there is no private party liable for damages 
and no Government program to cover this 
kind of environmental damage. 

Kay Jones, whose home across the street 
from the Watras house contained a danger- 
ous 2.3 working levels of radon, wants the 
Government to declare Berks County a dis- 
aster area so that it would be eligible for 
Government relief. She noted that the Gov- 
ernment was rebuilding homes in Grand 
Junction, Colo., that were contaminated by 
radon from uranium tailings produced in 
the manufacture of weapons for the Gov- 
ernment. 

“We are angry and frightened and frus- 
trated,” Mrs. Jones said, adding that resi- 
dents of the area intended to go to Wash- 
ington to seek Federal aid. 

Kathleen Varaday, who lives nearby with 
her husband, four children, two cats and 
two dogs, said state officials told her that 
her house showed 2.12 working levels of 
radon, and that that level was equivalent to 
smoking 22 packs of cigarettes a day. 

“We are living in a home that all the ex- 
perts tell us we should not be living in,” she 
said. “But where can we go? I can’t afford to 
move out and live somewhere else and pay 
the mortgage on this home.” 
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Mr, Rizzuto, the New York energy official, 
said the state was just starting a random 
sample of 2,000 homes across the state to 
test for radon. “We certainly will be looking 
at areas we think are important,” he said. 
The state will publish in a few weeks the re- 
sults of a more limited radon study it under- 
took in the Buffalo area with Niagara 
Mohawk, a utility company. 

In addition to the uranium tailings in Col- 
orado, there have been a number of other 
hazards from radioactive soils, but they 
have all been a result of human activity, in- 
cluding phosphate mining in Florida and 
Tennessee. 

INDOOR AIR POLLUTION 

The air quality outdoors is far better than 
it was when the Clean Air Act was passed in 
1970. Since then, particulate matter has 
dropped, approximately 50 percent, sulfur 
dioxide emissions are down approximately 
25 percent, and carbon monoxide emissions 
from new cars are down approximately 90 
percent. 

Indoors, the situation is far different. The 
more scientists learn about indoor air pollu- 
tion, the worse the problem looks. Indoor 
pollution appears to pose a significant 
health threat to Americans—yet the Reagan 
administration has decided to seek no 
money in fiscal 1986 for * * * research into 
indoor air quality. This is false economy. 

The Oak Ridge Study of home pollution 
found that indoor levels of organic chemi- 
cals are often drastically higher than out- 
door levels. Depending on the time of day 
and the season, between 20 and 150 hazard- 
ous chemicals were found in the air of the 
Oak Ridge homes. 

Testifying on this issue at a House sub- 
committee hearing this week, Rep. Claudine 
Schneider of Rhode Island claimed that 
high levels of such pollutants is butane, 
chloroform and tobacco smoke in the home 
are contributing factors in about half the 
illness in the nation. 

Indoor pollution poses a serious threat to 
the health of Americans, ignoring it, as the 
Reagan administration intends to do, is no 
solution.e 
è Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
I am pleased to join my distinguished 
colleagues on the Environment and 
Public Works Committee, Senator 
STAFFORD and Senator MITCHELL, in in- 
troducing the Indoor Air Quality Re- 
search Act of 1985. 

This bill addresses an issue of grow- 
ing concern in my State of New Jersey 
and throughout the Nation, indoor air 
pollution. Through the Clean Air Act, 
we have made great strides in monitor- 
ing and protecting the air we breathe 
outdoors. This work is far from com- 
plete, and we must continue to fund 
this program so that the health of cur- 
rent and future generations may be 
safeguarded. 

However, virtually no work has been 
done to assess and enhance the quality 
of the air we breathe indoors, in our 
homes and at work. The limited 
amount of study that has been con- 
ducted on specific contaminants, such 
as radon, asbestos, and formaldehyde, 
indicates that indoor air pollutant 
may present health hazards previously 
unimagined. 

An indoor air pollutant of particular 
concern is radon, a contaminant linked 
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to lung cancer. Naturally occurring 
radon gas is released into the atmos- 
phere and dissipates, without resulting 
in health hazards. However, when 
radon enters buildings through base- 
ments and spaces in foundations, with 
restricted ventilation, it concentrates, 
reaching levels which can have dire 
health consequences for residents of 
the building. 

The Environmental Protection 
Agency has reported that an estimated 
5,000 to 20,000 lung cancer deaths per 
year in the United States may be at- 
tributable to radon exposure. Accord- 
ing to the Agency, that means that up 
to one-fifth of the Nation’s total 
number of lung cancer deaths annual- 
ly are due to this indoor air pollutant. 
Yet no comprehensive study is being 
undertaken to assess the extent of the 
radon problem, or how to deal with it. 

My concern over this issue began 1% 
years ago, when abnormally high 
levels of radon were detected in homes 
in three communities in New Jersey. 
Several hundred people were told they 
were living in an environment within 
their own homes which was hazardous 
to their health, but no one could tell 
them just how hazardous it was, nor 
how to best mitigate the danger. This 
exposure was due to the presence of 
radon contamination in fill dirt used 
in landscaping and development. 

In New Jersey, we have recently 
learned that this hazard is much more 
widespread. In an article appearing in 
last Sunday’s New York Times, it was 
revealed that an extensive radon belt 
exists in the mid-Atlantic region, 
crossing through eastern Pennsylva- 
nia, New Jersey, and New York State. 
Pennsylvania’s Secretary of Environ- 
mental Resources stated that some 
21,000 homes in that State are poten- 
tially exposed to this risk. New Jersey 
environmental officials state that at 
least 100,000 people in my State live 
above the hazard. 

This is not a local or regional con- 
cern. Radon contamination is a serious 
problem throughout our country, from 
Maine to Colorado. There is an urgent 
need to address this health hazard, a 
hazard which is resulting in as many 
as 20,000 deaths a year. With in- 
creased emphasis, including Federal 
programs, on improved insulation of 
homes and buildings, the problem of 
concentration of indoor air contami- 
nants will only worsen. 

The Environmental Protection 
Agency has declined to pursue compre- 
hensive research on indoor air pollu- 
tion, citing a lack of statutory author- 
ity to conduct such studies. This bill 
would provide that authority, and 
direct the Agency to implement work 
in this important area. 

Similar to a bill recently adopted by 
the House Committee on Science and 
Technology, the Indoor Air Quality 
Research Act has three major provi- 
sions. 
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First, it mandates that the EPA Ad- 
ministrator establish a comprehensive 
research program to assess and collect 
data on health risks associated with 
indoor air contaminants, and on po- 
tential mitigation measures. The EPA 
would serve as the coordinating 
member of interagency efforts in this 
area, and would establish advisory 
committees, composed of members of 
the scientific community and other 
parties, to oversee the program. 

Second, the Administrator would 
report, within 2 years, to the Congress 
a summary of the state of knowledge 
of the problem, the need for further 
study, and possible mitigation meas- 
ures. Also included in this report 
would be an assessment of the extent 
of the hazard on a national basis. 

Third, $3 million would be provided 
in each of the fiscal years 1986 and 
1987 for this research in the EPA. 

The seriousness of the hazards of 
indoor air pollution demand that we 
take steps to assess, protect, and im- 
prove our indoor environment. Up to 
20,000 lives annually demand it. With 
this bill, the EPA is mandated to 


assume the lead in developing a com- 
prehensive, national program to re- 
search the hazards of indoor air pollu- 
tion. 

This is matter of serious concern 
throughout our Nation, and I urge my 
colleagues to support this bill.e 


By Mr. BOREN: 

S. 1199. A bill to implement certain 
reforms with regard to bank liquida- 
tions, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs. 

BANK LIQUIDATION REFORM ACT 

@ Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, today I 
am proud to introduce a bill in an 
effort to bring future bank liquida- 
tions of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation into closer line with their 
duty to preserve confidence in our 
banking system. 

Unfortunately, the historical deci- 
sions made in dealing with the trou- 
bled banks of Penn Square Bank of 
Oklahoma City and the Continental 
Illinois National Bank of Chicago, 
have taught us some very hard lessons 
on market discipline, equity, and fair- 
ness. As a result of over 2 years of 
viewing, studying, and dealing with 
some of these inequities, Representa- 
tive Mickey Epwarps of Oklahoma 
City and I have drafted legislation 
that will bring them to focus and 
allow debate before the Congress on 
these fundamental questions of our fi- 
nancial system. 

The first provision will call for a 
prioritization of claims in the event of 
a closed national bank. Currently, 
when a national bank is closed by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the 
FDIC is named the liquidating agent. 
The FDIC will first pay off the claims 
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of account holders up to the insurance 
limit of $100,000. Then, the individ- 
uals, businesses, or organizations with 
deposit amounts in excess of the insur- 
ance limit or obligations from the 
bank are issued a receiver certificate 
for the unrecovered amount of their 
claim. The FDIC, as insurer, also puts 
in a claim to the receivership for the 
amount they pay out to the insured 
depositors. 

This legislation will specify that pay- 
ments to holders of receiver certifi- 
eates will go, first, to uninsured de- 
positors, then to the FDIC and general 
creditors, and finally the stockholders. 
This statute has been tried in many 
States, including my State of Oklaho- 
ma. It makes sense for the following 
reasons: 

The depositors haven’t the day-to- 
day knowledge of the health and 
workings of the banking community, 
whereas, the FDIC and general credi- 
tors, will have some knowledge of po- 
tential risks. Thus, depositors, have in 
good faith invested in the community 
and depended on the bank regulators 
to safeguard their, and the FDIC’s fi- 
nancial interest. 

Even though realizing, banks will 
fail, and there must be discipline in 
the marketplace, it will make it incum- 
bent on the FDIC to work to see there 
are sound examinations of banks, as 
their loss in the closing of a bank 
could be more substantial. 

The FDIC acts as an “insurance 
company” for the banks’ deposits, and 
as such should be treated as a general 
creditor. As an insurer, the FDIC's 
income is derived from premiums paid 
by the customers, through the bank. 
It is unusal for an insurer to charge 
the covered claimant for, not only the 
cost of the insurance premium, but 
also directly for the insurance fund 
loss as a result of paying the claim. 

The Penn Square debacle saw over 
2,600 claimants lose deposits in excess 
of $194 million. Not quite 2 years later, 
the FDIC made the unprecedented 
guarantee to depositors in the Conti- 
nental National Bank of Illinois that 
all of their funds would be protected 
to 100 percent. Even stockholders to 
an extent were covered. 

The “double standard” handling of 
the Continental Illinois and Penn 
Square, brings up a very important 
issue. If we allow the business commu- 
nity to believe that large, money 
center banks are the only safe place 
for their investment—jobs, industry, 
and business will soon be leaving 
States that do not serve as home of 
the top 12 large, money center banks. 

It seems to me quite unfair that our 
statutes, as today interpreted by our 
banking regulators, clearly show that 
you are at more of a risk by having de- 
posits in banks other than the Na- 
tion’s largest institutions. 

Another provision will bring two 
contradictory statutes in the Federal 
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banking title into unison. Currently, 
the National Banking Act provisions 
specify that the FDIC, as liquidating 
agent of a closed national bank, 
“shall” take their expenses out of the 
receivership. The Federal Deposit In- 
surance Act states that the FDIC 
“may” take such expenses out of the 
receivership, leaving to the option of 
the Board of Directors to take ex- 
penses out of the general fund of the 
FDIC. 

In some circumstances, the liquida- 
tion process is slowed and costs are in- 
creased substantially by the volume of 
litigation filed against the bank or the 
FDIC as receiver. 

The Penn Square receivership has 
accumulated about $22 million in ex- 
penses over 2% years. I feel the FDIC 
Board should have the discretion to 
decide if the situation justifies taking 
expenses out of the receivership, since 
not all bank closings and liquidations 
have identical circumstances. 

In the case of Penn Square, the de- 
posits of banks, credit unions, church- 
es, nonprofit organizations, businesses, 
and individuals were lost when the 
bank was closed. Since that time, the 
returns of the liquidation proceedings 
have been shared by the uninsured de- 
positors and the FDIC on a pro rata 
basis, to the uninsured depositors—for 
their deposits above the insurance 
limit; and to the FDIC—for the 


amount they paid out to the insured 
depositors. 

This practice obviously makes the 
uninsured depositors a “partner” of 


the FDIC in the liquidation effort. 
However, the FDIC is under no legal 
or regulatory mandate to share with 
their “partners” how the liquidation is 
progressing and how their money is 
being used within the receivership to 
recover their loss. How can we demand 
exhaustive reporting practices of our 
Nation’s banks to our regulators, and 
allow an arrogant veil of secrecy to 
rule the practice of the FDIC? 

The letters, reports, conversations, 
and cases of apparent mismanagement 
of the FDIC, shared with my office by 
constituents, are phenomenal. Unlike 
most Federal or congressionally char- 
tered agencies, there is no real over- 
sight into their routine operations. 

Because of this, the final provision 
of this bill is to put back confidence in 
the FDIC so they can instill confi- 
dence in our banking system. This bill 
will simply call for a monthly report 
from the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation as receiver of all of their 
current liquidation proceedings. 

Additionally, Congressman EDWARDS 
and I have written the Comptroller 
General of the United States to re- 
quest a General Accounting Office 
audit and report of the FDIC as re- 
ceiver of the closed Penn Square Bank 
of Oklahoma City. 

Mr, President, I appeal to my col- 
leagues, to let us begin to address the 
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long overdue issue of deposit insur- 
ance legislation. While I fully realize 
the issue is comprehensive, this legis- 
lation is very basic in nature. It is criti- 
cal at this time, that we re-affirm the 
original intent of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act of 1933. It’s charge is 
clear: “To promote and preserve public 
confidence in banks and to protect the 
money supply through provision of in- 
surance coverage for bank deposits.” 
This legislation can restore some of 
our lost confidence. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembied, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Bamk Liquidation 
Reform Act”. 

Sec. 2. The seond sentence of section 11(d) 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act (12 
U.S.C. 1821(d)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “The Corporation as such receiver 
shall pay amounts available from liquida- 
tion first, to depositors and second, to gener- 
al creditors and to itself for its own account 
such amounts as it shall be entitled to re- 
ceive on account of its subrogation to the 
claims of depositors.”’. 

Sec. 3. The last sentence of section 5238 of 
the Revised Statutes (12 U.S.C. 196) is 
amended by striking out “shall” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “may”. 

Sec. 4. (a) Not later than the tenth day of 
each month, the Board of Directors of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
shall transmit a report to both Houses of 
the Congress containing a detailed, item-by- 
item accounting of all expenses incurred by 
the Corporation with respect to each bank 
liquidation which was in progress during the 
previous month. 

(b) Funds used to carry out the provisions 
of this section shall not be charged against 
the assets of any bank which is being liqui- 
dated.e 

By Mr. SIMPSON: 

S. 1200. A bill to amend the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act to effec- 
tively control unauthorized immigra- 
tion to the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


IMMIGRATION REFORM AND CONTROL ACT OF 
1985 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, it was 
over 2 years ago that I stood before 
this distinguished body and stated 
that our present immigration law and 
enforcement procedures no longer 
serve the national interest—and they 
no longer promote the well-being of 
the majority of the American people. 
It was over 2 years ago that I reported 
that we were no longer able to fulfill 
that first test and duty of a sovereign 
nation—control of our own borders. It 
was over 2 years ago that I introduced 
the Immigration Reform and Control 
Act of 1983. I regret to inform you 
that today—in spite of my, and many 
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of my colleague’s best efforts—the sit- 
uations I just described are still as- 
suredly true. Not only the American 
people and the American Government 
are aware of it, but people all over the 
world are aware that the United 
States cannot, or does not, control its 
own borders. 

It is my judgment that uncontrolled 
immigration is one of the greatest 
threats to the future of this country. 
Uncontrolled immigration portends 
much injury to our country—to Ameri- 
can values, traditions, institutions, and 
to our way of life. contrast, controlled 
immigration has been one of the finest 
traditions of our remarkable heritage. 
We have no desire or intent to termi- 
nate that. 

Mr. President, last year I advised the 
distinguished Members of this body 
that any preoccupation with numbers 
might tend to diminish the fact that 
very real human beings are involved in 
this issue. unfortunately, I had to 
speak of numbers then, and unfortu- 
nately, I must speak of them again 
today. 

At the present time, net immigra- 
tion—illegal plus legal—probably ex- 
ceeds 750,000 per year. Hundreds of 
thousands of illegal immigrants now 
cross our porous borders every year. 
Some authorities estimate the new 
annual inflow at between 250,000 and 
500,000 persons. The number of illegal 
aliens already in the country is un- 
known, but the Select Commission on 
Immigration and Refugee Policy uti- 
lized the figure of 3.5 to 6 million as 
the number for 1978. There are surely 
more now. 

Thus, the phenomenon of illegal im- 
migration is growing steadily more 
critical. In 1980 when I served as a 
member of the Select Commission, the 
Immigration Service apprehended 
910,000 illegal aliens. In 1982, when 
the first Simpson-Mazzoli bill was 
being debated, the INS apprehended 
970,000 illegal aliens. In 1983, when 
the second Simpson-Mazzoli bill was 
introduced, the INS apprehended 
1,219,000 illegal aliens. And in 1984 
when the bill passed both Houses of 
Congress but failed in conference com- 
mittee, the INS apprehended 1,241,000 
illegal aliens. We are setting some du- 
bious records each year, and we will 
likely set another one this year. 

Mr. President, countless studies have 
also shown that illegal immigration 
depresses4the wages and working con- 
ditions of¢0.S. workers. The flouting 
of immigration laws also leads to the 
ffouting of other U.S. laws, and illegal 
immigration creates a furtive, fearful, 
and easilyexploited subclass in our so- 
ciety, This is not a healthy condition 
for a nation that has always been com- 


mitted to equality under the law. 

Let me say here that I want to reem- 
phasize my deep personal feeling that 
no individual applying to this country 
lawfully in search of freedom and op- 
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portunity, and desiring to integrate 
fully into American society, should be 
discriminated against because of race, 
creed, color, or religion—which we 
have certainly sometimes done in our 
past. I say this to you because I realize 
that what I am about to say is directed 
to a most sensitive and complex issue, 
and there is every risk of misunder- 
standing. 

If uncontrolled immigration is con- 
tinued at a high level, but a substan- 
tial portion of these new persons and 
their descendents do not integrate 
fully into society, they may well create 
in America some of the same social, 
political, and economic problems 
which exist in the countries from 
which they have chosen to depart. 
Furthermore, if language and cultural 
separatism rise above a certain level, 
the unity and political stability of the 
Nation will—in time—be seriously 
eroded. Pluralism within a united 
American nation has been our greatest 
strength. That unity comes from a 
common language and a core public 
culture of certain shared values, be- 
liefs, and customs, which make us dis- 
tinctly Americans. 

Mr. President, three successive ad- 
ministrations have attempted to 
reform our Nation’s immigration laws. 
PETER Roprno, the deeply respected 
chairman of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary, foresaw the problem 
more than 10 years ago when he 
guided immigration control legislation 
through both the 92d Congress and 
the 93d Congress, only to see both ini- 
tiatives die here in the Senate. Had 
that legislation been enacted into law, 
we would not be facing some of the se- 
rious problems confronting us today. 
The Select Commission on Immigra- 
tion and Refugee Policy spent 2% 
years studying the problem, and this 
bill follows many of its recommenda- 
tions. The Senate and House Subcom- 
mittee on Immigration held extensive 
hearings on every aspect of the issue 
and solicited the opinions of a diverse 
group of concerned individuals. On 
August 17, 1982, during the 97th ses- 
sion of Congress, the Senate passed 
the bill 80 to 19, displaying broad sup- 
port from many different constituen- 
cies. 

In the 98th Congress, the Senate 
passed the bill by a vote of 76 to 18 on 
May 18, 1983, and the House under 
the yeoman leadership of my fine co- 
worker and friend Congressman RON 
Mazzotti, then passed the bill by a vote 
of 216 to 211 on June 20, 1984. While 
the bill later died at the end of the 
98th Congress in a conference commit- 
tee, this marked the first time in 20 
years that both Houses of Congress 
had passed a major piece of immigra- 
tion reform legislation. I sincerely be- 
lieve that the framework of last year’s 
House and Senate bills represent the 
type of reform of U.S. immigration law 
and enforcement procedures which 
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the American people desire and de- 
serve—and upon which America’s 
future depends. 


The bill which I am introducing 
today, the Immigration Reform and 
Control Act of 1985, does contain some 
changes from previous versions of the 
immigration bill. However, I believe 
that these changes represent the cul- 
mination of a long learning and educa- 
tion process, and I believe that this 
bill is a better bill. I have removed 
some of the provisions which have 
seemed to be a less important part of 
the immigration debate, in order to 
focus our intentions on the most es- 
sential elements of the bill. Changes in 
our system of legal immigration and 
asylum adjudication have been delet- 
ed. In order to respond to the concerns 
of both the business community and 
those groups who fear a discriminato- 
ry effect from employer sanctions, I 
have made some corresponding 
changes in that section of the bill. 


Most important, I now believe it is 
necessary to assure the American 
public that the legalization of undocu- 
mented aliens will not lead to an in- 
creased flow of illegal immigrants. The 
most recent Gallup poll shows that 
only 35 percent of the American public 
supports legalization, and 55 percent 
oppose it. Last year, in the House of 
Representatives, an amendment to 
delete entirely the legalization provi- 
sions, failed by only 38 votes. It is 
clear that both the American public 
and the U.S. Congress have significant 
concerns about legalization. Therefore, 
I feel we should return to the Select 
Commission unanimous finding that 
legalization should not go into effect 
until adequate enforcement meas- 
ures—increased border enforcement, 
reduction in visa overstays and unau- 
thorized employment—are substantial- 
ly in place. I believe that this ap- 
proach is reasonable and desirable. 
However, we are not attempting to add 
a new twist to the game of immigra- 
tion reform. This approach to legaliza- 
tion was recommended by the Select 
Commission on Refugee Policy—by a 
unanimous vote of 16 to 0. And let me 
state further that I remain fully com- 
mitted to a legalization program. I 
think it it good public policy and those 
of us in the Congress who share this 
commitment are in the position to 
ensure that we will have a one time 
full legalization. 

Mr. President I will conclude by 
quoting the former chairman of the 
Select Commission, my fine friend and 
coworker father Ted Hesburgh: “We 
must close the back door to illegal im- 
migration in order to leave the front 
door open to legal immigration.” 
Those are very wise words indeed. 
Unless illegal immigration is brought 
under control, I and many others, fear 
an increasing public intolerance—a 
lack of compassion if you will—to all 
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forms of immigration—legal and ille- 
gal. It is this unwanted and wretched 
result that this bill today attempts to 
avoid. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill and a detailed summa- 
ry of the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
and summary were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; REFERENCES IN ACT. 

(a) SHORT Titte.—This Act may be cited 
as the “Immigration Reform and Control 
Act of 1985”. 

(b) AMENDMENTS TO IMMIGRATION AND Na- 
TIONALITY AcTt.—Except as otherwise specifi- 
cally provided in this Act, whenever in this 
Act an amendment or repeal is expressed as 
an amendment to, or repeal of, a provision, 
the reference shall be deemed to be made to 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Sec. 1. Short title; references in Act. 


TITLE I—CONTROL OF ILLEGAL 
IMMIGRATION 
Part A—FUNDING FOR IMPROVED 
ENFORCEMENT 


. 101, Authorization of appropriations 
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tivities of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service and 
wage and hour enforcement. 

. 102. User fees. 


Part B—INCREASED PENALTIES FOR 
IMMIGRATION-RELATED VIOLATIONS 


. 111. Unlawful transportation of aliens 
to the United States. 

. 112. Fraud and misuse of certain immi- 
gration-related documents. 

. 113. Restrictions on adjustment of 
status. 


Part C—CoONTROL OF UNAUTHORIZED 
EMPLOYMENT OF ALIENS 

. 121. Making knowing employment of 
unauthorized aliens unlawful. 

. 122. Temporary agricultural worker 
program. 

. 123. Agricultural labor transition pro- 
gram. 

. 124. Commission on temporary agricul- 
tural worker program. 


TITLE II—LEGALIZATION OF STATUS 
OF CERTAIN LONG-TIME RESIDENTS 


Sec. 201. Legalization Commission. 

Sec. 202. Legalization of status. 

Sec. 203. State legalization impact-assist- 

ance grants. 

TITLE II—OTHER CHANGES IN THE 
IMMIGRATION LAW 

Change in colonial quota. 
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Triennial comprehensive report 
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TITLE I—CONTROL OF ILLEGAL 
IMMIGRATION 


PART A—FUNDING FOR IMPROVED 
ENFORCEMENT 
AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

FOR ENFORCEMENT AND SERVICE AC- 

TIVITIES OF THE IMMIGRATION AND 

NATURALIZATION SERVICE AND 

WAGE AND HOUR ENFORCEMENT. 

(a) Two ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS.—It is the 
sense of Congress that two essential ele- 
ments of the program of immigration con- 
trol established by this Act are— 

(1) an increase in the border patrol and 
other inspection and enforcement activities 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice and of other appropriate Federal agen- 
cies in order to prevent and deter the illegal 
entry of aliens into the United States and 
the violation of the terms of their entry, 
and 

(2) an increase in examinations and other 
service activities of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service and other appropri- 
ate Federal agencies in order to ensure 
prompt and efficient adjudication of peti- 
tions and applications provided for under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

(b) INCREASED AUTHORIZATION OF APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR INS.—Section 404 (8 U.S.C. 
1101 note) is amended to read as follows: 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 404. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Department of Justice for 
the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice— 

“(1) for fiscal year 1986, $840,000,000, and 

“(2) for fiscal year 1987, $830,000,000.”’. 

(c) SENSE oF CONGRESS REGARDING EN- 
FORCEMENT OF THE IMMIGRATION LAws.—It is 
the sense of the Congress that— 

(1) the immigration laws of the United 
States should be enforced vigorously and 
uniformly, and 

(2) in the enforcement of such laws, the 
Attorney General should take due and de- 
liberate actions necessary to safeguard the 
constitutional rights, personal safety, and 
human dignity of United States citizens and 
aliens. 

(d) SUPPLEMENTAL AUTHORIZATION OF AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR WAGE AND HOUR ENFORCE- 
MENT.—There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated, in addition to such sums as may be 
available for such purposes, such sums as 
may be necessary to the Department of 
Labor for enforcement activities of the 
Wage and Hour Division and the Office of 
Federal Contract Compliance Programs 
within the Employment Standards Adminis- 
tration of the Department in order to deter 
the employment of unauthorized aliens and 
remove the economic incentive for employ- 
ers to exploit and use such aliens. 

SEC. 102. USER FEES. 

(a) AUTHORIZATION OF CERTAIN USER 
Fees.—Section 281 (8 U.S.C. 1351) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by amending the heading to read as 
follows: 

“NONIMMIGRANT VISA FEES AND ALIEN USER 

FEES”; 

(2) by inserting “(a) NONIMMIGRANT VISA 
Fees.—” after “Sec. 281."; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

“(b) ALIEN User Feres.—The Attorney 
General, in consultation with the Secretary 
of State, may impose fees on aliens with re- 
spect to their use of border facilities or serv- 
ices of the Service in such amounts as may 
reasonably reflect the portion of costs of 
maintenance and operation of such facilities 
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and provision of such services attributable 
to aliens’ use of such facilities and serv- 
ices.”, 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT TO TABLE OF 
ContTenTs.—The item in the table of con- 
tents relating to section 281 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 281. Nonimmigrant visa fees and alien 
user fees."’. 


PART B—INCREASED PENALTIES FOR 
IMMIGRATION-RELATED VIOLATIONS 
SEC. 111. UNLAWFUL TRANSPORTATION OF ALIENS 
TO THE UNITED STATES 

(a) CRIMINAL PENALTIES.—Subsection (a) 
of section 274 (8 U.S.C. 1324) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) CRIMINAL PENALTIES.—(1) Any person 
who— 

“(A) knowing that a person is an alien, 
brings to or attempts to bring to the United 
States in any manner whatsoever such 
person at a place other than a designated 
port of entry or place other than as desig- 
nated by the Commissioner, regardless of 
whether such alien has received prior offi- 
cial authorization to come to, enter, or 
reside in the United States and regardless of 
any future official action which may be 
taken with respect to such alien; 

“(B) knowingly or in reckless disregard of 
the fact that an alien has come to, entered, 
or remains in the United States in violation 
of law, transports, or moves or attempts to 
transport or move such alien within the 
United States by means of transportation or 
otherwise, in furtherance of such violation 
of law; or 

“(C) knowingly or in reckless disregard of 
the fact that an alien has come to, entered, 
or remains in the United States in violation 
of law, conceals, harbors, or shields from de- 
tection such alien in any place, including 
any building or any means of transporta- 
tion, 
shall be fined, imprisoned not more than 
five years, or both, for each alien in respect 
to whom any violation of this subsection 
occurs. For the purposes of subparagraph 
(C) of this paragraph, employment (includ- 
ing the usual and normal practices incident 
to employment) by itself does not constitute 
harboring. 

“(2) Any person who, knowingly or in 
reckless disregard of the fact that an alien 
has not received prior official authorization 
to come to, enter, or reside in the United 
States, brings to or attempts to bring to the 
United States in any manner whatsoever, 
such alien, regardless of any official action 
which may later be taken with respect to 
such alien shall, for each transaction consti- 
tuting a violation of this subsection, regard- 
less of the number of aliens involved— 

“(A) be fined, or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both; or 

“(B) in the case of— 

“()) a second offense, 

“Gi) an offense done for the purpose of 
commercial advantage or private financial 
gain, 

“dii) an offense in which the alien is not 
upon arrival immediately brought and pre- 
sented to an appropriate immigration offi- 
cer at a designated port of entry, 


be fined, or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both.". 

(b) MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS TO SEI- 
ZURE AND FORFEITURE PROCEDURES.—Subsec- 
tion (b) of such section is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) before subparagraph 
(A) by striking out “is used” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “has been or is being used”, 
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(2) by striking out “subject to seizure and” 
in paragraph (1) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “seized and subject to”, 

(3) by inserting “or is being” after “has 
been” in paragraph (2), 

(4) by striking out “conveyances” in para- 
graph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“property”, 

(5) by inserting “, or the Federal Maritime 
Commission if appropriate under section 
203(i) of the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949,” in paragraph 
a after “General Services Administra- 
tion”, 

(6) in paragraph (4)— 

(A) by striking out “or” at the end of sub- 
paragraph (B), 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (C) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “; or”, and 

(C) by inserting after such subparagraph 
the following new subparagraph: 

“(D) dispose of the conveyance in accord- 
ance with the terms and conditions of any 
petition of remission or mitigation of for- 
feiture granted by the Attorney General.”, 

(7) by striking out “: Provided, That” in 
paragraph (5) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“, except that”, 

(8) by striking out “was not lawfully enti- 
tled to enter, or reside within, the United 
States” in paragraph (5) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “had not received prior official 
authorization to come to, enter, or reside in 
the United States or that such alien had 
come to, entered, or remained in the United 
States in violation of law” each place it ap- 
pears, and 

(9) by inserting “or of the Department of 
State” in paragraph (5XB) after “Service”. 
SEC. 112. FRAUD AND MISUSE OF CERTAIN IMMI- 

GRATION-RELATED DOCUMENTS. 


(a) APPLICATION TO ADDITIONAL Docu- 


MENTS.—Section 1546 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended— 
(1) by amending the heading to read as 


follows: 


“§ 1546, Fraud and misuse of visas, permits, and 
other documents”; 


(2) by striking out “or other document re- 
quired for entry into the United States” in 
the first paragraph and inserting in lieu 
thereof “border crossing card, alien registra- 
tion receipt card, or other document pre- 
scribed by statute or regulation for entry 
into or as evidence of authorized stay or au- 
thorized employment in the United States”; 

(3) by striking out “or document” in the 
first paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 
“border crossing card, alien registration re- 
ceipt card, or other document prescribed by 
statute or regulation for entry into or as evi- 
dence of authorized stay or authorized em- 
ployment in the United States”; 

(4) by inserting “(a)” before “Whoever” 
the first place it appears; and 

(5) by adding at the end the following new 
subsections: 

“(b) Whoever uses— 

“(1) an identification document, knowing 
(or having reason to know) that the docu- 
ment was not issued lawfully for the use of 
the possessor, 
“(2) an identification document knowing 
(or having reason to know) that the docu- 
ment is false, or 

“(3) a false attestation, 


for the purpose of satisfying a requirement 
of section 274A(b) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, shall be fined, or impris- 
oned not more than two years, or both. 

“(c) This section does not prohibit any 
lawfully authorized investigative, protective, 
or intelligence activity of a law enforcement 
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agency of the United States, a State, or a 
subdivision of a State, or of an intelligence 
agency of the United States, or any activity 
authorized under title V of the Organized 
Crime Control Act of 1970 (18 U.S.C. note 
prec. 3481).”. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT TO TABLE OF 
Sections.—The item relating to section 1546 
in the table of sections of chapter 75 of such 
title is amended to read as follows: 

“1546. Fraud and misuse of visas, permits, 

and other documents.”’. 
RESTRICTIONS ON ADJUSTMENT OF 
STATUS. 

(a) REQUIRING LEGAL Status AT TIME OF 
APPLICATION.—Subsection (c) of section 245 
(8 U.S.C. 1255), relating to nonimmigrants 
who may not adjust to immigrant status 
while in the United States, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(c) ALIENS FOR WHOM THIS SECTION DOES 
Not Appiy.—Subsection (a) shall not apply 
to the following aliens: 

“(1) An alien crewman. 

“(2XA) Except as provided in subpara- 
graph (B), an alien who— 

“(i) continues in or accepts unauthorized 
employment before the date of filing an ap- 
plication for adjustment of status, 

“i) is not in legal immigration status on 
the date of filing the application for adjust- 
ment of status, or 

“(ili) has failed to maintain continuously a 
legal status since the date of entry into the 
United States. 

“(B) Subparagraph (A) shall not apply to 
an alien who is— 

“(i) an immediate relative, described in 
section 201(b), or 

“(ii) a special immigrant described in sec- 
tion 101(a)(27)(H). 

“(3) An alien admitted in transit without a 
visa under section 212(d(4)(C).”. 

(b) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to appli- 
cations for adjustment of status filed 
before, on, or after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


Part C—CONTROL OF UNAUTHORIZED 
EMPLOYMENT OF ALIENS 
MAKING EMPLOYMENT OF UNAUTHOR- 
IZED ALIENS UNLAWFUL. 
(a) In GENERAL.—(1) Chapter 8 of title II is 
amended by inserting after section 274 (8 
U.S.C. 1324) the following new section: 


“UNLAWFUL EMPLOYMENT OF ALIENS 


“Sec. 274A. (a) MAKING EMPLOYMENT OF 
UNAUTHORIZED ALIENS UNLAWFUL.— 

“(1) HIRING, RECRUITING, OR REFERRING.—It 
is unlawful for a person or other entity to 
hire, or to recruit or refer for a fee or other 
consideration, for employment in the 
United States an alien knowing the alien is 
an unauthorized alien (as defined in subsec- 
tion (h)(2)) with respect to such employ- 
ment. 

“(2) CONTINUING EMPLOYMENT.—It is un- 
lawful for a person or other entity, after 
hiring an alien for employment to continue 
to employ the alien in the United States 
knowing the alien is (or has become) an un- 
authorized alien with respect to such em- 
ployment. 

“(3) DEFENSES.— 

“(A) COMPLIANCE WITH EMPLOYMENT VERI- 
FICATION SYSTEM.—A person or entity that 
establishes that it has complied in good 
faith with the requirements of subsection 
(b) with respect to the hiring, recruiting, or 
referral for employment of an alien in the 
United States has established an affirmative 
defense that the person or entity has not 
violated paragraph (1) with respect to such 
hiring, recruiting, or referral. 
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“(B) PRESUMPTION FOR EMPLOYERS OF 4 OR 
MORE EMPLOYEES.—If a person or entity is 
employing four or more employees and 
hires (or recruits or refers for a fee or other 
consideration) for employment in the 
United States an unauthorized alien, for 
purposes of paragraph (1) the person or 
entity shall be presumed to have known 
that the alien was an unauthorized alien 
unless the person or entity has complied 
with the requirements of subsection (b) 
with respect to the hiring (or recruiting or 
referral) of that alien. 

“(C) PRESUMPTION FOR LARGE RECRUITERS 
OR REFERRERS.—If a person or entity recruits 
or refers for a fee or other consideration 
more than four individuals in any 12-month 
period and recruits or refers for a fee or 
other consideration for employment in the 
United States an unauthorized alien, for 
purposes of paragraph (1) the person or 
entity shall be considered to have known 
that the alien was an unauthorized alien 
unless the person or entity has complied 
with the requirements of subsection (b) 
with respect to recruiting or referral of that 
alien. 

“(D) REBUTTAL OF PRESUMPTION.—The pre- 
sumption established by subparagraph (B) 
or (C) may be rebutted through the presen- 
tation of clear and convincing evidence 
which contradicts the presumption. 

“(4) VIOLATORS SUBJECT TO ORDER.—A 
person or entity that violates paragraph (1) 
or (2) is subject to an order under subsec- 
tion (d). 

“(b) EMPLOYMENT VERIFICATION SySTEM.— 
Except as provided in subsection (c), the re- 
quirements referred to in subsections (a)(3) 
and (d)(2)(C)(i) are, in the case of a person 
or other entity hiring, recruiting, or refer- 
ring an individual for employment in the 
United States, the requirements specified in 
the following four paragraphs: 

“(1) ATTESTATION AFTER EXAMINATION OF 
DOCUMENTATION.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—The person or entity 
must attest, under penalty of perjury and 
on a form designated or established by the 
Attorney General by regulation, that it has 
verified that the individual is not an unau- 
thorized alien by examining— 

“(i) a document described in subparagraph 
(B), or 

“GD a document described in subpara- 
graph (C) and a document described in sub- 
paragraph (D). 


A person or entity has complied with the re- 
quirement of this paragraph with respect to 
examination of a document if the document 
reasonably appears on its face to be genu- 
ine. 

“(B) DOCUMENTS ESTABLISHING BOTH EM- 
PLOYMENT AUTHORIZATION AND IDENTITY.—A 
document described in this subparagraph is 
an individual’s— 

“(i) United States passport; 

“di) certification of United States citizen- 
ship; 

“(iii) certificate of naturalization; 

“(iv) unexpired foreign passport, if the 
passport has an appropriate, unexpired en- 
dorsement authorizing the individual's em- 
ployment in the United States; or 

“(v) resident alien card or other alien reg- 
istration card, if the card— 

(I) contains a photograph of the individ- 
ual or such other personal identifying infor- 
mation relating to the individual as the At- 
torney General finds, by regulation, suffi- 
cient for purposes of this subsection, and 

“(II) is evidence of authorization of em- 
ployment in the United States. 
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“(C) DOCUMENTS EVIDENCING EMPLOYMENT 
AUTHORIZATION.—A document described in 
this subparagraph is an individual's— 

“(i) social security account number card 
(other than such a card which specifies on 
the face that the issuance of the card does 
not authorize employment in the United 
States); 

“di) certificate of birth in the United 
States or establishing United States nation- 
ality at birth, which certificate the Attorney 
General finds, by regulation, to be accepta- 
ble for purposes of this section; or 

“Gii) other documentation evidencing au- 
thorization of employment in the United 
States which the Attorney General finds, by 
regulation, to be acceptable for purposes of 
this section. 

“(D) DOCUMENTS ESTABLISHING IDENTITY OF 
INDIVIDUAL.—A document. described in this 
subparagraph is an individual’s— 

“(i) border crossing card or similar alien 
identification document issued by the Attor- 
ney General to aliens and designated for use 
for this purpose; 

“di) driver's license or similar document 
issued for the purpose of identification by a 
State, if it contains a photograph of the in- 
dividual or such other personal identifying 
information relating to the individual as the 
Attorney General finds, by regulation, suffi- 
cient for purposes of this section; or 

“(iii) in the case of individuals under 16 
years of age or in a State which does not 
provide for issuance of an identification doc- 
ument (other than a driver's license) re- 
ferred to in clause (ii), documentation of 
personal identity of such other type as the 
Attorney General finds, by regulation, pro- 
vides a reliable means of identification. 

(2) INDIVIDUAL ATTESTATION OF EMPLOY- 
MENT AUTHORIZATION.—The individual must 
attest, under penalty of perjury on the form 
designated or established for purposes of 
paragraph (1), that the individual is a citi- 
zen or national of the United States, an 
alien lawfully admitted for permanent resi- 
dence, or an alien who is authorized under 
this Act or by the Attorney General to be 
hired, recruited, or referred for such em- 
ployment. 

“(3) RETENTION OF VERIFICATION FORM.— 
After completion of such form in accord- 
ance with paragraphs (1) and (2), the person 
or entity must retain the form and make it 
available for inspection by officers of the 
Service or the Department of Labor during 
a period beginning on the date of the hiring, 
recruiting, or referral of the individual and 
ending— 

(A) in the case of the recruiting or refer- 
ral for a fee or other consideration (without 
hiring) of an individual, three years after 
the date of the recruiting or referral, and 

“(B) in the case of the hiring of an indi- 
vidual— 

“(i) three years after the date of such 
hiring, or 

“di) one year after the date the individ- 
ual’s employment is terminated, whichever 
is later. 

“(4) UNIFORM VERIFICATION POLICY.—The 
person or entity must apply the require- 
ments of the previous three paragraphs uni- 
formly to all individuals hired (or recruited 
or referred for a fee or other consideration). 

“(5) COPYING OF DOCUMENTATION PERMIT- 
TeEpD.—Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the person or entity may copy a doc- 
ument presented by an individual pursuant 
to this subsection and may retain the copy, 
but only (except as otherwise permitted 
under law) for the purpose of complying 
with the requirements of this subsection. 
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“(6) LIMITATION ON USE OF ATTESTATION 
FORM.—A form designated or established by 
the Attorney General under this subsection 
and any information contained in or ap- 
pended to such form, may not be used for 
purposes other than for enforcement of this 
Act and sections 1001, 1028, 1546, and 1621 
of title 18, United States Code. 

“(c) EVALUATION AND CHANGES IN EMPLOY- 
MENT VERIFICATION SySTEM.— 

“(1) PRESIDENTIAL MONITORING AND IM- 
PROVEMENTS IN SYSTEM.— 

“(A) MontTorinc.—The President shall 
provide for the monitoring and evaluation 
of the degree to which the employment veri- 
fication system established under subsection 
(b) provides a secure system to determine 
employment eligibility in the United States 
and shall examine the suitability of existing 
Federal and State identification systems for 
use for this purpose. 

“(B) IMPROVEMENTS TO ESTABLISH SECURE 
SYSTEM.—To the extent that the system es- 
tablished under subsection (b) is found not 
to be a secure system to determine employ- 
ment eligibility in the United States, the 
President shall, subject to paragraph (3) 
and taking into account the results of any 
demonstration projects conducted under 
paragraph (4), implement such changes in 
(including additions to) the requirements of 
subsection (b) as may be necessary to estab- 
lish a secure system to determine employ- 
ment eligibility in the United States. Such 
changes in the system may be implemented 
only if the changes conform to the require- 
ments of paragraph (2). 

“(C) REQUIRING USE OF COUNTERFEIT-RE- 
SISTANT SOCIAL SECURITY CARDS.—The Presi- 
dent may require, without regard to para- 
graph (2), that the only social security ac- 
count number cards which may be present- 
ed in order to comply with subsection 
(b)(1)(C)(i) are such cards as are in a coun- 
terfeit-resistant form consistent with the 
second sentence of section 205(c)(2)(D) of 
the Social Security Act. 

“(2) RESTRICTIONS ON CHANGES IN 
SYSTEM.—Except as provided in paragraph 
(1XC), any change the President proposes 
to implement under paragraph (1) in the 
verification system must be designed in a 
manner so the verification system, as so 
changed, meets the following requirements: 

“(A) RELIABLE DETERMINATION OF IDENTI- 
Ty.—The system must be capable of reliably 
determining whether— 

“(i) a person with the identity claimed by 
an employee or prospective employee is eli- 
gible to work, and 

“di) the employee or prospective employ- 
ee is claiming the identity of another indi- 
vidual. 

“(B) USING OF COUNTERFEIT-RESISTANT DOC- 
UMENTS.—If the system requires that a docu- 
ment be presented to or examined by an em- 
ployer, the document must be in a form 
which is resistant to counterfeiting and 
tampering. 

“(C) LIMITED USE OF SYSTEM.—Any person- 
al information utilized by the system may 
not be made available to Government agen- 
cies, employers, and other persons except to 
the extent necessary to verify that an indi- 
vidual is not an unauthorized alien. 

“(D) PRIVACY OF INFORMATION.—The 
system must protect the privacy and securi- 
ty of personal information and identifiers 
utilized in the system. 

“(E) LIMITED DENIAL OF VERIFICATION.—A 
verification that an employee or prospective 
employee is eligible to be employed in the 
United States may not be withheld or re- 
voked under the system for any reason 
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other than that the employee or prospective 
employee is an unauthorized alien. 

“(F) LIMITED USE FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT 
PURPOSES.—The system may not be used for 
law enforcement purposes, other than for 
enforcement of this Act or sections 1001, 
1028, 1546, and 1621 of title 18, United 
States Code. 

“(G) RESTRICTION ON USE OF NEW DOCU- 
MENTS.—If the system requires individuals 
to present a new card or other document 
(designed specifically for use for this pur- 
pose) at the time of hiring, recruitment, or 
referral, then such document may not be re- 
quired to be presented for any purpose 
other than under this Act (or enforcement 
of sections 1001, 1028, 1546, and 1621 of title 
18, United States Code) nor to be carried on 
one’s person. 

“(3) NOTICE TO CONGRESS BEFORE IMPLE- 
MENTING CHANGES.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—The President may not 
implement any change under paragraph (1) 
unless at least— 

“() 60 days, or 

“(i) in the case of a major change de- 
scribed in subparagraph (D), two years, 
before the date of implementation of the 
change, the President has prepared and 
transmitted to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary of the House of Representatives and to 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
Senate a written report setting forth the 
proposed change. The President promptly 
shall cause to have printed in the Federal 
Register the substance of any major change 
(described in subparagraph (D)) proposed 
and reported to Congress. 

“(B) CONTENTS OF REPORT.—In any report 
under subparagraph (A) the President shall 
include recommendations for the establish- 
ment of civil and criminal sanctions for un- 
authorized use or disclosure of the informa- 
tion or identifiers contained in such system. 

“(C) CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW OF MAJOR 
CHANGES,— 

“(i) HEARINGS AND REVIEW.—The Commit- 
tees on the Judiciary of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and of the Senate shall cause to 
have printed in the Congressional Record 
the substance of any major change de- 
scribed in subparagraph (D), shall hold 
hearings respecting the feasibility and desir- 
ability of implementing such a change, and, 
within the two year period before imple- 
mentation, shall report to their respective 
Houses findings on whether or not such a 
change should be implemented. 

“Gi) CONGRESSIONAL ACTION.—No major 
change may be implemented unless the 
Congress specifically provides, in an appro- 
priations or other Act, for funds for imple- 
mentation of the change. 

“(D) MAJOR CHANGES REQUIRING TWO YEARS 
NOTICE AND CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW.—As used 
in this paragraph, the term ‘major change’ 
means a change which would— 

“(i) require an individual to present a new 
card or other document (designed specifical- 
ly for use for this purpose) at the time of 
hiring, recruitment, or referral, or 

“Gi) provide for a telephone verification 
system similar to that described under para- 
graph (4)(B)(ii); 


but does not include a change in any card 
used for accounting purposes under the 
Social Security Act. 

“(4) DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS.— 

“(A) AuTHORITY.—The President may un- 
dertake demonstration projects (consistent 
with paragraph (2)) of different changes in 
the requirements of subsection (b). No such 
project may extend over a period of longer 
than three years. 
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“(B) REPORTS ON PROJECTS.—The President 
shall report to the Congress on the results 
of demonstration projects conducted under 
this paragraph. 

“(d) COMPLIANCE.— 

(1) COMPLAINTS AND INVESTIGATIONS.—The 
Attorney General shall establish proce- 
dures— 

“(A) for individuals and entities to file 
written, signed complaints respecting poten- 
tial violations of subsection (a), 

“(B) for the investigation of those com- 
plaints which, on their face, have a substan- 
tial probability of validity, 

“(C) for the investigation of such other 
violations of subsection (a) as the Attorney 
General determines to be appropriate, and 

“(D) for the designation in the Service of 
a unit which has, as its primary duty, the 
prosecution of cases of violations of subsec- 
tion (a) under this subsection. 

“(2) ORDER FOR VIOLATIONS.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—If, after notice and op- 
portunity to request a hearing respecting a 
violation of subsection (a), the immigration 
judge determines, upon the preponderance 
of the evidence received, that a person or 
entity named in the complaint has violated 
subsection (a), the judge shall state his find- 
ings of fact and issue and cause to be served 
on such person or entity an order. 

“(B) CIVIL PENALTY AS PART OF ORDER.—AN 
order under subparagraph (A) shall require 
the person or entity to cease and desist from 
such violations and to pay a civil penalty in 
an amount of— 

“(i) not less than $100 and not more than 
$2,000 for each unauthorized alien with re- 
spect to whom a violation of subsection (a) 
occurred, 

“(ii) not less than $2,000 and not more 
than $5,000 for each such alien in the case 
of a person or entity previously subject to 
an order under this subsection, or 

“dii) not less than $3,000 and not more 
than $10,000 for each such alien in the case 
of a person or entity which has engaged or 
is engaging in a pattern or practice of such 
violations. 

“(C) ADDITIONAL REMEDIES AS PART OF 
ORDER.—An order under subparagraph (A) 
may require the person or entity— 

“(i) to comply with the requirements of 
subsection (b) (or subsection (c) if applica- 
ble) with respect to individuals hired (or re- 
cruited or referred for employment for a fee 
or other consideration) during a period of 
up to three years, and 

“(ii) to take such other remedial action as 
is appropriate. 

“(D) DISMISSAL OF COMPLAINTS.—If upon 
the preponderance of the evidence taken, 
the judge is of the opinion that the person 
or entity named in the complaint has not 
violated subsection (a), the judge shall state 
his findings of fact and shall issue an order 
dismissing the complaint. 

“(3) AUTHORITY IN INVESTIGATIONS.—In 
conducting investigations and hearings 
under this subsection— 

“(A) immigration officers and immigration 
judges shall have reasonable access to exam- 
ine evidence of any person or entity being 
investigated, and 

“(B) immigration judges, by subpoena, 
may compel the attendance of witnesses and 
the production of evidence at any designat- 
ed place or hearing. In case of contumacy or 
refusal to obey a subpoena lawfully issued 
under this paragraph and upon application 
of the Attorney General, an appropriate dis- 
trict court of the United States may issue an 
order requiring compliance with such sub- 
poena and any failure to obey such order 
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may be punished by such court as a con- 
tempt thereof. 

“(4) TREATMENT OF CERTAIN SUBDIVISIONS.— 
In applying this subsection in the case of a 
person or entity composed of distinct, phys- 
ically separate subdivisions each of which 
provides separately for the hiring, recruit- 
ing, or referring for employment without 
reference to the practices of, or under the 
control of, or common control with, another 
subdivision, each such subdivision shall be 
considered a separate person or entity. 

“(5) ADMINISTRATIVE APPELLATE REVIEW.— 
The Attorney General may provide for the 
administrative appellate review of the deter- 
mination of an immigration judge under 
this subsection by an appropriate adminis- 
trative appellate body. 

“(e) JUDICIAL REVIEW OF ORDERS.—Judicial 
review of orders under this subsection shall 
be exclusively under the procedures provid- 
ed in chapter 158 of title 28, United States 
Code, except as follows: 

“(1) FILING DEADLINE.—Petitions for review 
may be filed not later than 45 days after the 
date of the final order. 

“(2) Venve.—The venue of any petition 
for review under this subsection shall be in 
the judicial circuit in which the administra- 
tive proceedings before an immigrant judge 
were conducted in whole or in part, or in 
the judicial circuit wherein is the residence 
of the petitioner, but not in more than one 
circuit. 

“(3) Service.—In the case of review sought 
by an entity other than the Service, the 
action shall be brought against the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service as re- 
spondent and service of the petition to 
review shall be made upon the Attorney 
General and upon the official of the Service 
in charge of the Service district in which 
the office of the clerk of the court is locat- 
ed. 

“(4) SUBSTANTIAL EVIDENCE.—The petition 
shall be determined solely upon the admin- 
istrative record upon which the order is 
based and the immigration judge’s findings 
of fact, if supported by substantial evidence 
on the record considered as a whole, shall be 
conclusive. 

“(5) TYPEWRITTEN BRIEFS.—It shall not be 
necessary to print the record or any part 
thereof, or the brief, and the court shall 
review the proceedings on a typewritten 
record and on typewritten briefs. In any ju- 
dicial review of an immigration judge's 
order under this subsection, the court may 
provide for such order of enforcement as 
may be appropriate. Section 279 shall not 
apply to causes arising under this section. 

“(f) ENFORCEMENT OF ORDERS.—If a person 
or entity fails to comply with a final order 
issued under subsection (d) against the 
person or entity, the Attorney General shall 
file a suit to seek compliance with the order 
in any appropriate district court of the 
United States. In any such suit, the validity 
and appropriateness of the final order im- 
posing the assessment shall not be subject 
to review. 

“(g) MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS.— 

“(1) DocumentTatTion.—In providing docu- 
mentation or endorsement of authorization 
of aliens (other than aliens lawfully admit- 
ted for permanent residence) authorized to 
be employed in the United States, the Attor- 
ney General shall provide that any limita- 
tions with respect to the period or type of 
employment or employer shall be conspicu- 
ously stated on the documentation or en- 
dorsement. 

“(2) PREEMPTION.—The provisions of this 
section preempt any State or local law im- 
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posing civil or criminal sanctions (other 
than through licensing and similar laws) 
upon those who employ, or recruit or refer 
for a fee or other consideration for employ- 
ment, unauthorized aliens. 

“Ch) Derinitions.—As used in this sec- 
tion— 

“(1) IMMIGRATION JuDGE,—The term ‘immi- 
gration judge’ means an immigration officer 
specially designated to hear cases under this 
section. 

“(2) UNAUTHORIZED ALIEN.—The term ‘un- 
authorized alien’ means, with respect to the 
employment of an alien at a particular time, 
that the alien is not at that time either (A) 
an alien lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence, or (B) authorized to be so em- 
ployed by this Act or by the Attorney Gen- 
eral.”. 

(b) EFFECTIVE Dates.—(1) Except as other- 
wise provided in this subsection or subsec- 
tion (c), the amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall take effect on the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. 

(2) Paragraph (1) of section 274A(a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, making 
unlawful the hiring, recruiting, or referral 
of unauthorized aliens for employment, 
shall only apply to the hiring, recruiting, or 
referral of individuals occurring after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

(3) Paragraph (2) of section 274A(a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, relating 
to making unlawful the continuing employ- 
ment of unauthorized aliens, shall only 
apply to aliens who are hired after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 

(4) Section 274A(g(2) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act takes effect on the first 
day of the seventh month beginning after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(c) PROMULGATION OF REGULATIONS AND 
EDUCATION AND WARNING PERIOD.—(1) The 
Attorney General shall, not later than the 
first day of the seventh month beginning 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
first issue, on an interim or other basis, such 
regulations as may be necessary in order to 
implement section 274A of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 

(2) The Attorney General, in cooperation 
with the Secretaries of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Health and Human Services, Labor, 
and the Treasury and the Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration and with 
organizations representing or assisting em- 
ployers, employees, and employment agen- 
cies, shall take steps to broadly disseminate 
forms and information and provide for 
public education respecting the provisions 
of section 274A of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 

(3) Where the Attorney General has 
reason to believe that a person or entity 
may have violated subsection (a) of section 
274A of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act during the six-month period beginning 
on the first day of the first month begin- 
ning after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, the Attorney General shall notify such 
person or entity of such belief and shall not 
conduct any proceeding, nor impose any 
order, under such section on the basis of 
such alleged violation or violations. 

(4) Where the Attorney General has 
reason to believe that a person or entity 
may have violated subsection (a) of section 
274A of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act during the subsequent six-month 
period, the Attorney General shall, in the 
first instance of such an alleged violation 
(or violations) occurring during such period, 
provide a warning to the person or entity 
that such a violation or violations may have 
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occurred and shall not conduct any proceed- 
ing, nor impose any penalty, under such sec- 
tion on the basis of such alleged violation or 
violations. 

(d) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS TO MIGRANT 
AND SEASONAL AGRICULTURAL WORKER PRO- 
TECTION Act.—(1) The Migrant and Seasonal 
Agricultural Worker Protection Act (Public 
Law 97-470) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “101(a)(15)(H(ii)" in 
paragraphs (8)(B) and (10)(B) of section 3 
(29 U.S.C. 1802) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“101(aX(15(N)"; 

(B) in section 103(a) (29 U.S.C. 1813(a))— 

(i) by striking out “or” at the end of para- 
graph (4), 

(ii) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (5) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“or”, and 

(iii) by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

(6) has been found to have violated para- 
graph (1) or (2) of section 274A(a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act.”; 

(C) by striking out section 106 (29 U.S.C. 
1816) and the corresponding item in the 
table of contents; and 

(D) by striking out “section 106” in section 
501(b) (29 U.S.C. 1851(b)) and by inserting 
in lieu thereof “paragraph (1) or (2) of sec- 
tion 274A(a) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act”. 

(2) The amendments made by paragraph 
(1) shall apply to the employment, recruit- 
ment, referral, or utilization of the services 
of an individual occurring on or after the 
first day of the seventh month beginning 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(e) CONFORMING AMENDMENT TO TABLE OF 
Conrents.—The table of contents is amend- 
ed by inserting after the item relating to 
section 274 the following new item: 
“Sec. 274A. Unlawful employment 

aliens.”. 

(f) REPORTS ON IMPLEMENTATION OF SEC- 
TIoN.—For monitoring and study respecting 
the enactment of this section (including ac- 
tions taken on any discrimination in em- 
ployment which might result from enact- 
ment of this section), see section 402 of this 
Act. 

SEC. 122. TEMPORARY AGRICULTURAL WORKER 
PROGRAM. 

(a) Provipinc New “N” NONIMMIGRANT 
CLASSIFICATION FOR TEMPORARY AGRICULTUR- 
aL WorKERS.—Section 101(a)(15) (8 U.S.C. 
1101(a)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “other than agricultural 
services described in section 216(h)(1)” in 
subparagraph (Hii) after “temporary serv- 
ices or labor”, 

(2) by striking out “or” at the end of sub- 
paragraph (L), 

(3) by striking out the period at the end of 
subparagraph (M) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “; or”, and 

(4) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(N) an alien, having a residence in a for- 
eign country which has no intention of 
abandoning, who is coming temporarily to 
the United States under section 216 to per- 
form agricultural services (as defined in sec- 
tion 216(h)(1)) of a temporary or seasonal 
nature.”’. 

(b) INVOLVEMENT OF DEPARTMENTS OF 
LABOR AND AGRICULTURE IN TEMPORARY AGRI- 
CULTURAL WORKER PRoGRAM.—Section 214(c) 
(8 U.S.C. 1184(c)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or (L)” in the first sen- 
tence and inserting in lieu thereof “, (L), or 
(N)”, and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 
“For purposes of this subsection the term 
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‘appropriate agencies of Government’ 
means the Department of Labor and in- 
cludes, with respect to nonimmigrants 
under section 101(a)(15)\N), the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The provisions of sec- 
tion 216 shall apply to the question of im- 
porting any alien as a nonimmigrant under 
section 101(a)(15)(N).”. 

(c) ADMISSION OF TEMPORARY AGRICULTUR- 
AL WORKERS.—Chapter 2 of title II is amend- 
ed by adding after section 215 the following 
new section: 


“ADMISSION OF TEMPORARY AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS 


“Sec. 216. (a) APPLICATION FOR LABOR CER- 
TIFICATION.— 

“(1) REquIREMENT.—A petition to import 
an alien as a temporary agricultural worker 
(as defined in subsection (h)(3)) may not be 
approved by the Attorney General unless 
the petitioner has applied to the Secretary 
of Labor for a certification that— 

“(A) there are not sufficient workers who 
are able, willing, and qualified and who will 
be available at the time and place needed to 
perform the services involved in the peti- 
tion, and 

“(B) the employment of the alien in such 
services will not adversely affect the wages 
and working conditions of workers in the. 
United States similarly employed. r 

“(2) PAYMENT OF REQUIRED FEES.—The Sec- 
retary of Labor may require by regulation, 
as a condition of applying for the certifica- 
tion, the payment of a fee to recover the 
reasonable costs of processing applications 
for certification. 

“(b) CONDITIONS FOR DENIAL OF LABOR CER- 
TIFICATION.—The Secretary of Labor may 
not issue a certification under subsection (a) 
with respect to an employer if the condi- 
tions described in paragraph (1) are not met 
or if any of the following conditions exist: 

“(1) LABOR pispuTe.—There is a strike or 
lockout in the course of a labor dispute 
which, under the regulations, precludes 
such certification. 

“(2) VIOLATION OF TERM OF PREVIOUS CERTI- 
FICATION.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—The employer at any 
time during the previous two-year period 
employed temporary agricultural workers 
and the Secretary of Labor has determined, 
after notice and opportunity for a hearing, 
that the employer at any time during that 
period— 

“(i) substantially violated an essential 
term or condition of the labor certification 
with respect to the employment of domestic 
or nonimmigrant workers, or 

“(ii) has not paid any penalty for such vio- 
lations which have been assessed by the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

“(B) DISQUALIFICATION LIMITED TO ONE 
YEAR.—No employer may be denied certifica- 
tion under subparagraph (A) for more than 
one year for any violation described in that 
subparagraph. m 

“(3) NOT PROVIDING FOR WORKERS’ COMPEN- 
SATION.—The employer has not provided the 
Secretary with satisfactory assurances that 
if the employment for.which the certifica- 
tion is sought is not covered by State work- 
ers’ compensation lawywthe” èmployers Will 
provide, at no cost to the worker, insurance 
covering injury and disease arising out of 
and in the course of the worker’s employ- 
ment which will provide benefits at least 
equal to those provided under the State 
workers’ compensation law for comparable 
employment. 

“(c) RULES CONCERNING APPLICATIONS FOR 
LABOR. CERTIFICATION.—The following rules 
shall apply in the case of the filing and con- 
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sideration of an application for a labor certi- 
fication for a temporary agricultural 
worker: 

“(1) DEADLINE FOR FILING APPLICATIONS.— 
The Secretary of Labor may not require 
that the application be filed more than 65 
days before the first date the employer re- 
quires the services of the worker. 

“(2) NOTICE WITHIN 14 DAYS OF DEFICIEN- 
CIES.— 

“(A) NOTICE OF DEFICIENCIES.—The appli- 
cation shall be considered to have met the 
requirements of subsection (a)(1) (other 
than subparagraph (A) thereof) unless the 
Secretary of Labor, within 14 days of the 
date of filing the application, notifies the 
employer filing the application that the ap- 
plication does not meet the requirements. 

“(B) SUBMITTAL OF MODIFIED APPLICATION.— 
If the application does not meet the require- 
ments, the notice shall include the reasons 
therefor and the Secretary shall permit the 
employer an opportunity for the prompt re- 
submission of a modified application. 

(3) ISSUANCE OF CERTIFICATION.— 

“(A) IF CONDITIONS MET.—The Secretary of 
Labor shall make, not later than 20 days 
before the date such services are first re- 
quired to be performed, the certification de- 
scribed in subsection (a)(1) if— 

“(i) the employer has complied with the 
requirements for certification (including the 
recruitment of eligible individuals as pre- 
scribed by regulation), and 

“i) the employer does not actually have, 
or has not been provided with referrals of, 
eligible individuals who have agreed to per- 
form such services on the terms and condi- 
tions of a job offer which meet require- 
ments of regulations. 

“(B) CONTINUED ACCEPTANCE OF APPLI- 
cants.—A labor certification under this sec- 
tion remains effective only if the employer 
continues to accept for employment, until 
the date the temporary agricultural workers 
depart for work with the employer, eligible 
individuals who apply or are referred to the 
employer. 

“(4) PROVIDING HOUSING ALLOWANCE.—In 
the employer’s complying with terms and 
conditions of employment respecting the 
furnishing of housing, the employer shall be 
permitted, at the employer's option and in- 
stead of providing for suitable housing ac- 
commodations, to substitute payment of a 
reasonable housing allowance, but only if 
suitable housing is otherwise available in 
the proximate area of employment. 

“(d) ROLES OF AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TIONS.— 

“(1) PERMITTING FILING BY AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATIONS.—A petition to import an alien 
as a temporary agricultural worker, and an 
application for a labor certification with re- 
spect to such a worker, may be filed by an 
association representing agricultural pro- 
ducers which use agricultural services. 

“(2) TREATMENT OF ASSOCIATIONS ACTING AS 
EMPLOYERS.—If such an association is a joint 
or sole employer of temporary agricultural 
workers, the certifications granted under 
this section to the association may be used 
for the certified job opportunities of any of 
its producer members and such workers may 
be transferred among its member producers 
to perform agricultural services of a tempo- 
rary or seasonal nature for which the certi- 
fications were granted. 

“(3) TREATMENT OF VIOLATIONS.— 

“(A) MEMBER'S VIOLATION DOES NOT NECES- 
SARILY DISQUALIFY ASSOCIATION OR OTHER 
MEMBERS.—If an individual producer 
member of such an association is deter- 
mined to have committed an act that under 
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subsection (b)(2) results in the denial of cer- 
tifications with respect to the member, the 
denial shall apply only to that member and 
does not apply to the association or another 
producer member of the association unless 
the Secretary determines that the associa- 
tion or other member participated in, or had 
knowledge of and derived benefit from, the 
violation. 

“(B) ASSOCIATION'S VIOLATION DOES NOT 
NECESSARILY DISQUALIFY MEMBERS.—If an as- 
sociation representing agricultural produc- 
ers as an agent, joint employer, or employer 
is determined to have committed an act that 
under subsection (b)(2) results in the denial 
of certification with respect to the associa- 
tion, the denial shall apply only to the asso- 
ciation and does not apply to any individual 
producer member of the association unless 
the Secretary determines that the member 
participated in, or had knowledge of and de- 
rived benefit from, the violation. 

“(e) EXPEDITED ADMINISTRATIVE APPEALS 
OF CERTAIN DETERMINATIONS.— 

“(1) DENIAL OF LABOR CERTIFICATION.—The 
Secretary of Labor shall provide for an ex- 
pedited procedure for the review of a denial 
of certification under subsection (a)(1) or, at 
the applicant's request, for a de novo admin- 
istrative hearing respecting the denial. In 
the case of a request for such a review or 
hearing with respect to denial of certifica- 
tion for temporary agricultural workers to 
perform agricultural services in the produc- 
tion of perishable commodities (as defined 
by the Secretary of Agriculture for purposes 
of this section), the Secretary of Labor shall 
provide that the review or hearing take 
place not later than 72 hours after the time 
the request is submitted. 

“(2) REDETERMINATION WHERE UNQUALIFIED 
WORKERS REFERRED FOR EMPLOYMENT,—The 
Secretary of Labor shall expeditiously, but 
in no case later than 72 hours after the time 
a new determination is requested, make a 
new determination on the request for certi- 
fication in the case of a temporary agricul- 
tural worker if the employer asserts that eli- 
gible individuals who have been referred are 
not able, willing, or qualified because of 
lawful employment-related reasons. If the 
employer asserts that an eligible individual 
who has been referred is not able, willing, or 
qualified, the burden of proof is on the em- 
ployer to establish that the individual re- 
ferred is not able, willing, or qualified be- 
cause of employment-related reasons. 

“(3) ATTORNEY GENERAL EXPEDITED REVIEW 
WHERE WORKERS NOT ACTUALLY AVAILABLE.— 
To the extent that— 

“(A) a certification under subsection (a)(1) 
was denied solely because of the availability 
of eligible individuals to perform the agri- 
cultural services specified in the petition, 


and 

“(B) eligible individuals who agree to per- 
form the services for which the temporary 
agricultural workers are sought are not ac- 
tually available at the time and place such 
services are required, the Attorney General 
shall provide by regulation for an expedited 
review of the petition respecting the work- 
ers not later than 72 hours after the time 
the employer requests expedited review 
under this paragraph. To the extent that 
the Attorney General determines that the 
facts described in the previous sentence 
exist, the Attorney General may provide for 
approval of the petition (subject to the 
other conditions required for the approval 
of certification under subsection (a)(1)), not- 
withstanding the denial of the certification 
by the Secretary of Labor. 

(4) EXPEDITED APPLICATION WHERE UNFOR- 
SEEN NEED FOR WORKERS.— 
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“(A) PERMITTING AMENDED APPLICATION OR 
ABBREVIATED RECRUITMENT PERIOD.—If the 
Secretary of Labor makes the determination 
described in subparagraph (C), the Secre- 
tary— 

“() shall permit the employer to amend 
or to make an application for certification 
under subsection (a)(1), and 

“cdi) may waive some or all of the 65-day 
recruitment period described in subsection 
(c)(1) as necessary to meet the critical need 
described in subparagraph (C)i). 

“(B) PROMPT REDETERMINATION.—In the 
case of an amended or new application 
under subparagraph (A)— 

“(i) USING BEST DaTA.—The Secretary shall 
make the determination on the amendment 
or application based upon the best available 
labor market information. 

“(ii) DEADLINE FOR DETERMINATION.— 
Except as provided in clause (iii), the Secre- 
tary shall make the determination on the 
amendment or application not later than 20 
days before the date on which the workers 
are needed. 

“(ii) DEADLINE FOR LATE AMENDMENTS AND 
APPLICATIONS.—If an amendment or applica- 
tion is made at any time later than 3 days 
before such date of need described in clause 
(ii), the Secretary shall make the determi- 
nation on the amendment or application 
within 72 hours after the date the amend- 
ment or application is submitted. 

“(C) DETERMINATION OF UNFORSEEN CIR- 
CUMSTANCES.—The determination under sub- 
paragraph (A) is that— 

“(i) in the case of an employer that has 
filed an application for a certification under 
subsection (a)(1), the employer— 

“(I) has a critical need for workers before 
the expiration of the 65-day period de- 
scribed in subsection (c)(1), or 

‘(IID has a critical need for additional 
workers who had not been requested in the 
previous application; 

“cii) in the case of an employer that had 
not previously filed such an application, the 
employer has a critical need for workers 
before the expiration of the 65-day period 
described in subsection (c)(1) and the em- 
ployer made prompt application for certifi- 
cation under subsection (a)(1) when the em- 
ployer’s need for workers became known; 
and 

“(iii) based on the employer's past experi- 
ence and on reasonable expectations, the 
need for such workers at the time required 
could not have been foreseen. 

(5) PERMITTING PRESENTATION OF COUNTER- 
VAILING EVIDENCE.—If the Secretary of Labor 
denies a certification under subsection (a)(1) 
or fails to act on the application, the Attor- 
ney General may permit the applicant to 
present countervailing evidence to the At- 
torney General that— 

“(A) there are not sufficient workers who 
are able, willing, and qualified and who will 
be available at the time and place needed to 
perform the services involved in the petition 
for which the certification is sought, and 

“(B) the employment policies of the De- 
partment of Labor have been observed. 

“(f) ENTRY AND TRANSFER OF TEMPORARY 
AGRICULTURAL WORKERS.— 

“(1) TIME LIMITATION.—AN alien may not 
be admitted to the United States as a tem- 
porary agricultural worker for an aggregate 
period longer than the period (or periods) 
determined by regulations of the Attorney 
General. The regulations may provide for a 
period of admission of longer than one year 
in the case of agricultural services which 
the Secretary of Labor has recognized, for 
purposes of the admission of certain nonim- 
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migrants under section 101(a)(15)(H)Cii), 
before the date of the enactment of this sec- 
tion. 

(2) VIOLATORS DISQUALIFIED FOR 5 YEARS.— 
An alien may not be admitted to the United 
States as a temporary agricultural worker if 
the alien was admitted to the United States 
as such a worker within the previous five- 
year period and the alien during that period 
violated a term or condition of such previ- 
ous admission. 

“(3) TRANSFER OF WORKERS AMONG EMPLOY- 
ERS PERMITTED.—Nothing in this section 
shall prohibit an employer which has a peti- 
tion approved with respect to the importa- 
tion of temporary agricultural workers from 
hiring such a worker who has completed a 
work contract entered into with another 
employer. The Attorney General shall pro- 
vide for a procedure to allow temporary ag- 
ricultural workers, who have completed a 
work contract under this section and who 
are not otherwise deportable, to remain in 
the United States for brief periods in which 
to seek and accept employment with em- 
ployers who are authorized to employ the 
workers. 

“(g) MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS.— 

“(1) AUTHORITY OF SECRETARY OF LABOR.— 
The Secretary of Labor is authorized to 
take such actions, including imposing appro- 
priate penalties and seeking appropriate in- 
junctive relief and specific performance of 
contractual obligations, as may be necessary 
to assure employer compliance with terms 
and conditions of employment under this 
section. 

“(2) APPROPRIATE DOCUMENTATION.—The 
Attorney General shall provide for such en- 
dorsement of entry and exit documents of 
temporary agricultural workers as may be 
necessary to carry out this section and to 
provide notice for purposes of section 274A. 

“(3) PREEMPTION.—The provisions of sub- 
sections (a) and (c) of section 214 and the 
provisions of this section preempt any State 
or local law regulating admissibility of non- 
immigrant workers. 

“(h) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
section: 

“(1) AGRICULTURAL SERVICES.—The term 
‘agricultural services’ has the meaning given 
such term by the Secretary of Labor in reg- 
ulations and includes— 

“(A) agricultural labor, defined in section 
3121(g) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, and 

“(B) agriculture, as defined in section 3(f) 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 

(2) ELIGIBLE INDIVIDUAL.—The term ‘eligi- 
ble individual’ means, with respect to em- 
ployment, an individual who is not an unau- 
thorized alien (as defined in section 
274A(h)x(2)) with respect to that employ- 
ment. 

“(3) TEMPORARY AGRICULTURAL WORKER.— 
The term ‘temporary agricultural worker’ 
means a nonimmigrant described in section 
101(aX15XN).”. 

(d) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS,— 
Section 404 (8 U.S.C. 1101 note), as amended 
by sections 101(b) and 102(b) of this Act, is 
further amended by adding at the end the 
following new subsections: 

“(d) AUTHORIZATIONS OF APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR SECRETARY OF LaBor.—(1) There are au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the Secretary 
of Labor for each fiscal year, beginning with 
fiscal year 1986, $10,000,000 for the pur- 
poses— 

“(A) of recruiting domestic workers for 
temporary services which might otherwise 
be performed by temporary agricultural 
workers described in section 216, and 
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“(B) of monitoring terms and conditions 
under which such temporary agricultural 
workers (and domestic workers employed by 
the same employers) are employed in the 
United States. 

“(2) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for each fiscal year, beginning with 
fiscal year 1986, such sums as may be neces- 
sary for the purpose of enabling the Secre- 
tary of Labor to make determinations and 
certifications under section 216 and under 
section 212(a)(14). 

“(e) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE.—There are 
authorized to be appropriated for each 
fiscal year, beginning with fiscal year 1986, 
such sums as may be necessary for the pur- 
poses of enabling the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to carry out the Secretary's duties and 
responsibilities under section 216.”. 

(e) PROHIBITING ADJUSTMENT OF STATUS OF 
TEMPORARY AGRICULTURAL 'WoORKERS.—(1) 
Section 245(c) (8 U.S.C. 1255(c)), as amend- 
ed by section 113(a) of this Act, is further 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

“(4) An alien (other than an immediate 
relative specified in section 201(b)) who en- 
tered the United States classified as a non- 
immigrant under section 101(a)(15)(N).”. 

(2) Section 248(1) (8 U.S.C. 1258(1)) is 
amended by striking out “or (K)" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “(K), or (N)”. 

(f) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by subsections (a), (b), and (c) of this 
section apply to petitions and applications 
filed under sections 214(c) and 216 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act on or after 
the first day of the seventh month begin- 
ning after the date of the enactment of this 
Act (hereinafter in this section referred to 
as the “effective date’’). 

(g) Recunations.—The Attorney General, 
in consultation with the Secretary of Labor 
and the Secretary of Agriculture, shall ap- 
prove all regulations to be issued imple- 
menting sections 101(a)(15)(N) and 216 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. Not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, 
final regulations to implement such sections 
shall first be issued, on an interim or other 
basis, not later than the effective date. 

(h) CONFORMING AMENDMENT TO TABLE OF 
Contents.—The table of contents is amend- 
ed by inserting after the item relating to 
section 215 the following new item: 

“Sec. 216. Admission of temporary agricul- 
tural workers.". 
SEC. 123, AGRICULTURAL LABOR TRANSITION PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF TRANSITION PRO- 
GrRaM.—The Attorney General, in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of Labor and the 
Secretary of Agriculture, shall promulgate 
rules and regulations for the implementa- 
tion of an agricultural labor transition pro- 
gram. The program shall be effective for a 
three-year period beginning on the first day 
of the seventh month beginning after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

(b) LIMITATION ON NUMBER OF WORKERS 
UNDER PrRoGRAM.—During the first year of 
the transition program, an agricultural em- 
ployer, except as provided in (c), (d), and 
(e), may, as provided by regulation, employ 
up to 100 percent of his nondomestic sea- 
sonal agricultural worker need with transi- 
tional workers. During the second and third 
years of the program, the employer may 
employ up to 67 percent and 33 percent, re- 
spectively, of his nondomestic seasonal agri- 
cultural worker needs with transitional 
workers. 

(c) CANNOT REPLACE LEGAL WORKERS.— 
Nothing in this section shall permit transi- 
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tional workers to replace available United 
States workers or legal foreign workers ad- 
mitted under the Immigration and National- 
ity Act. 

(d) COVERAGE UNDER OTHER EMPLOYMENT 
Laws.—All workers employed under the pro- 
visions of this section shall be fully protect- 
ed by all Federal and State laws and regula- 
tions governing the employment of United 
States migrant and seasonal agricultural 
workers. 

(e) ELIGIBILITY oF ALIENS.—(1) An undocu- 
mented alien in the United States shall be 
eligible to be a transitional worker under 
the provisions of this section if the person is 
employed or has been employed as a season- 
al agricultural worker in the United States 
for at least 90 days during a period of time 
after January 1, 1980. 

(2) An undocumented worker shall not be 
eligible to be a transitional worker and may 
not be registered under this section if the 
person is deportable for any reason other 
than those described in paragraphs (2) and 
(9) of section 241(a) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, or on the basis, under para- 
graph (1) of that section, of being excluda- 
ble at the time of entry under paragraph 
(19), (20), or (26) of section 212(a) of such 
Act. Only persons employed as transitional 
workers and registered as such by the Attor- 
ney General during the first year of the 
program shall be eligible during the second 
and third years. 

(3) A transitional worker under this sec- 
tion is not eligible to apply for adjustment 
of status under section 245(a) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, unless the alien 
is an immediate relative described in section 
201(b) of such Act. 

(f) REQUIREMENTS FOR EMPLOYERS TO PAR- 
TICIPATE.—To employ transitional workers 
under the provisions of this section, an agri- 
cultural employer must— 

(1) notify the Attorney General of the em- 
ployer’s intention to participate in the tran- 
sition program within twelve months of the 
beginning of the program, and 

(2) provide such information relating to 
the employer’s requirements for seasonal 
agricultural workers in months or other pe- 
riods in previous and future years as the At- 
torney General may specify. 

(g) REPORTS ON Use OF WorKers.—After 
an employer begins participation in the ag- 
ricultural labor transition program the em- 
ployer shall provide, upon request, to the 
Attorney General a numerical count of the 
number of transitional workers employed 
and the total number of domestic and for- 
eign seasonal agricultural workers employed 
by the employer. 

(h) APPLICATION OF STANDARDS FOR TEMPO- 
RARY AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN CERTAIN 
Cases.—Any eligible employer under the 
transition program who employs nonimmi- 
grant alien agricultural workers under the 
provisions of section 216 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act shall provide wages and 
working conditions as required by subsec- 
tion (a)(1)(B) of such section to all similarly 
employed workers of that employer. 

(i) EMPLOYMENT DOES NOT PRECLUDE LE- 
GALIZATION OF A WORKER.—Agreement by an 
alien to be a transitional worker would not 
preclude that alien from eligibility under 
the legalization provisions of title II of this 
Act. 

(j) PAYMENT OF FEeEs.—The Attorney Gen- 
eral may require by regulation, as a condi- 
tion of participation by an employer in the 
transition program, the payment of a fee to 
recover the reasonable costs of processing 
registrations under the transition program. 
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(k) TREATMENT OF CERTAIN DOCUMENTA- 
TION.—In accordance with regulations of the 
Attorney General, a work permit or other 
documentation issued under this section to 
a transitional worker shall be considered to 
be documentation evidencing authorization 
of employment for purposes of section 
274A(bX1XC)iii) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act and an alien employed by 
an employer and in possession of a properly 
endorsed work permit or other such docu- 
mentation for a period of time shall be con- 
sidered (for purposes of section 274A(h)(2) 
of such Act) to be authorized by the Attor- 
ney General to be so employed during that 
period of time. For purposes of section 
3121(a)(1) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 and section 210(a) of the Social Securi- 
ty Act, a transitional worker performing 
seasonal agricultural services for an employ- 
er participating under the program shall be 
considered to be lawfully admitted to the 
United States on a temporary basis to per- 
form agricultural labor. 

(1) MISCELLANEOUS ADMINISTRATIVE PROVI- 
sIons.—(1) Notwithstanding the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 (40 U.S.C. 471 et seq.), the Attorney 
General is authorized to expend from the 
appropriation provided for the administra- 
tion and enforcement of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, such amounts as may 
be necessary for the leasing or acquisition of 
property in the fulfillment of this section 
during the period of the transition program. 

(2) USE OF RETIRED FEDERAL EMPLOYEES.— 
Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
the retired or retainer pay of a member or 
former member of the Armed Forces of the 
United States or the annuity of a retired 
employee of the Federal Government shall 
not be reduced while such individual is tem- 
porarily employed by the Service for the 
period of the transition program to perform 
duties in connection with the program. 

SEC. 124. COMMISSION ON AGRICULTURAL WORKER 
PROGRAMS. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT AND COMPOSITION OF 
Commission.—(1) There is established a 
commission (hereinafter in this section re- 
ferred to as the “Commission"”) to be com- 
posed of 12 members— 

(A) two to be appointed by the Attorney 
General, 

(B) two to be appointed by the Secretary 
of Labor, 

(C) two to be appointed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, 

(D) three to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and 

(E) three members to be appointed by the 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 

(2) In appointing individuals as members, 
the Attorney General, the Secretaries of 
Labor and Agriculture, the Speaker, and the 
President pro tempore shall assure that 
members include some individuals who are 
representative of labor organizations for ag- 
ricultural workers and some individuals who 
are representative of agricultural employers 
of nondomestic workers. Appointments to 
the Commission shall be made in a manner 
that provides for balanced representation of 
the various interests in the matters consid- 
ered by the Commission. 

(3) A vacancy in the Commission shall be 
filled in the same manner in which the 
original appointment was made. 

(4) Appointments to the Commission shall 
first be made within 30 days after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 

(5) Members shall be appointed to serve 
for the life of the Commission. 
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(b) REVIEW oF AGRICULTURAL LABOR PRO- 
GRAMS.—(1) The Commission shall study and 
review— 

(A) the temporary agricultural worker 
program described in section 216 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, and 

(B) the agricultural labor transition pro- 
gram under section 123 of this Act, 
particularly as such programs impact on the 
labor needs of agricultural employers in the 
United States and on the wages and working 
conditions of United States agricultural 
workers. 

(2) The Commission shall specifically 
review the following with respect to the 
temporary agricultural worker program 
under section 216 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act: 

(A) The standards described in subsection 
(a)(1) of that section for the certification re- 
specting temporary agricultural workers. 

(B) Whether or not there should be a stat- 
utory or other specific limit on the number 
of such workers who may be imported in 
any period. 

(C) Whether or not payments equivalent 
to the taxes otherwise imposed under the 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act and 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act should 
be made by the employers of such workers 
and what use should be made of these pay- 
ments, 

(D) What is a proper length of time and 
proper mechanism for the recruitment of 
domestic workers before importation of 
such foreign workers. 

(E) Whether foreign agricultural workers 
should be contractually restricted to em- 
ployment with specific employers. 

(F) Whether current labor standards offer 
adequate protection for domestic and for- 
eign agricultural workers. 

(G) Whether certain geographic regions 
need special programs or provisions to meet 
their unique needs. 

(c) REPORT TO CoNnGREsS.—(1) The Com- 
mission shall report to the Congress not 
later than two years after the effective date 
(described in section 122(f)) on its reviews 
under subsection (b). The Commission shall 
include in its report recommendations for 
improvements in the temporary agricultural 
worker program under section 216 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, including 
specific legislative recommendations— 

(1) on the matter specifically reviewed 
under subsection (b)(2), 

(2) improving the timeliness of decisions 
regarding the admission of temporary agri- 
cultural workers under the program, 

(3) removing any current economic disin- 
centives to hiring United States citizens or 
permanent resident aliens where temporary 
agricultural workers have been requested, 
and 

(4) improving the cooperation among gov- 
ernment agencies, employers, employer as- 
sociations, workers, unions, and other 
worker associations to end the dependence 
of any industry on a constant supply of tem- 
porary foreign agricultural workers. 

(d) COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS.—(1) Each 
member of the Commission who is not an 
officer or employee of the Federal Govern- 
ment is entitled to receive, subject to such 
amounts as are provided in advance in ap- 
propriations Acts, the daily equivalent of 
the minimum annual rate of basic pay in 
effect for grade GS-18 of the General 
Schedule for each day (including travel- 
time) during which the member is engaged 
in the actual performance of duties of the 
Commission. Each member of the Commis- 
sion who is such an officer or employee 
shall serve without additional pay. 
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(2) While away from their homes or regu- 
lar places of business in the performance of 
services for the Commission, members of 
the Commission shall be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of subsist- 
ence. 

(f) MEETINGS OF Commission.—(1) Seven 
members of the Commission shall constitute 
a quorum, but a lesser number may hold 
hearings. 

(2) The Chairman and the Vice Chairman 
of the Commission shall be elected by the 
members of the Commission for the life of 
the Commission. 

(3) The Commission shall meet at the call 
of the Chairman or a majority of its mem- 
bers. 

(g) STAFF.—( 1) The Chairman, in consulta- 
tion with the Vice Chairman, may appoint 
and fix the compensation of a staff director 
and such other additional personnel as may 
be necessary to enable the Commission to 
carry out its functions, without regard to 
the laws, rules, and regulations governing 
appointment in the competitive service. Any 
Federal employee subject to those laws, 
rules, and regulations may be detailed to 
the Commission without reimbursement, 
and such detail shall be without interrup- 
tion or loss of civil service status or privi- 
lege. 

(2) The Commission may procure tempo- 
rary and intermittent services under section 
3109(b) of title 5, United States Code, but at 
rates for individuals not to exceed the daily 
equivalent of the minimum annual rate of 
basic pay payable for GS-18 of the General 
Schedule. 

(g) AUTHORITY OF Commission.—(1) The 
Commission may for the purpose of carry- 
ing out this section, hold such hearings, sit 
and act at such times and places, take such 
testimony, and receive such evidence as the 
Commission considers appropriate. 

(2) The Commission may secure directly 
from any department or agency of the 
United States information necessary to 
enable it to carry out this section. Upon re- 
quest of the Chairman, the head of such de- 
partment or agency shall furnish such in- 
formation to the Commission. 

(3) The Commission may accept, use, and 
dispose of gifts or donations of services or 
property. 

(4) The Commission may use the United 
States mails in the same manner and under 
the same conditions as other departments 
and agencies of the United States. 

(5) The Administrator of General Services 
shall provide to the Commission on a reim- 
bursable basis such administrative support 
services as the Commission may request. 

(h) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
(1) There are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this section. 

(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, no payment, or authoriza- 
tion to make payments or to enter into con- 
tracts under this section, shall be effective 
to Such extent, or in such amounts, as are 
provided in advance in appropriations Acts. 

(i) TERMINATION Date.—The Commission 
shall cease to exist 27 months after the ef- 
fective date (described in section 122(f)). 

TITLE II—LEGALIZATION OF STATUS 
SEC. 201. LEGALIZATION COMMISSION. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT AND COMPOSITION OF 
Commission.—(1) There is established a 
Select Commission on Legalization (herein- 
after in this section referred to as the 
“Commission’’), to be composed of 16 mem- 
bers— 

(A) eight to be appointed by the President 
(not more than four of whom may be mem- 
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bers of the same political party) from a list 
of names submitted by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and 

(B) eight to be appointed by the President 
(not more than four of whom may be mem- 
bers of the same political party) from a list 
of names submitted by the President pro 
tempore of the Senate. 

(2) Each list submitted under paragraph 
(1) shall contain the names of at least 24 in- 
dividuals, not more than 12 of whom are 
members of the same political party, and 
none of whom are officials or employees in 
the legislative branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

(3) A vacancy in the Commission shall be 
filled in the same manner in which the 
original appointment was made. 

(4) The Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the President pro tempore of 
the Senate shall submit the lists described 
in paragraph (2) to the President not later 
than 30 days after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act and the President shall 
first appoint individuals as members of the 
Commission within 30 days after the date of 
receipt of such lists. 

(5) Members shall be appointed to serve 
for the life of the Commission. 

(b) DUTIES or Commisston.—The Commis- 
sion shall monitor and review— 

(1) the border patrol and other enforce- 
ment programs of the Federal Government 
designed to control substantially the illegal 
entry of aliens into the United States and to 
prevent and deter substantially violations of 
the terms of entry, including the amount of 
resources devoted to these programs and 
their effectiveness, and 

(2) the programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment designed to eliminate substantially 
the employment of unauthorized aliens in 
the United States, including the amount of 
resources devoted to these programs and 
their effectiveness. 


The Commission may also study improve- 
ments that can be made to improve the ef- 
fectiveness of these programs. 

(c) REPORTS TO CONGRESS.—(1) The Com- 
mission shall transmit a report to Congress 
on its activities not later than one year after 
the date a majority of its members are first 
appointed, and (until its expiration) not less 
frequently than annually thereafter. 

(2) Each report shall include a description 
of the increase in resources being devoted to 
the programs described in subsection (b) 
and the effect of the increase and such rec- 
ommendations for improvements in the pro- 
grams as the Commission determines to be 
appropriate. 

(3) Each report also shall contain a find- 
ing of whether the following conditions 
have been met: 

(A) Programs of the Federal Government 
are in effect, and have adequate resources, 
to control substantially illegal entry of 
aliens into the United States, to prevent and 
deter substantially violations of the terms 
of entry, and to eliminate substantially the 
employment of unauthorized aliens in the 
United States. 

(B) There is substantial likelihood that 
these programs will continue to remain ef- 
fective after the implementation of the pro- 
gram of legalization under section 202 of 
this Act. 

(d) COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS, MEETINGS, 
Starr, AUTHORITY OF COMMISSION, AND AU- 
THORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.—(1) The 
provisions of subsection (d), te), (f)(2), (£3), 
(g), and (h) of section 124 of this Act shall 
apply to the Commission under this section 
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in the same manner as they apply to the 
Commission established under section 124. 

(2) Nine members of the Commission shall 
constitute a quorum, but a lesser number 
may hold hearings. 

(e) TERMINATION DaTEe.—The Commission 
shall cease to exist upon the effective date 
of the legalization program (described in 
section 202(a)(1)(C)), except that the Com- 
mission may continue to function for up to 
90 days thereafter for the purpose of con- 
cluding its activities. 

SEC. 202. LEGALIZATION OF STATUS. 

(a) TEMPORARY RESIDENCE StTatTus.—The 
Attorney General may, in his discretion and 
under such regulations as he shall prescribe, 
adjust the status of an alien to that of an 
alien lawfully admitted for temporary resi- 
dence if the alien meets the following re- 
quirements: 

(1) TIMELY APPLICATION.— 

(A) DURING APPLICATION PERIOD.—Except 
as provided in subparagraph (B), the alien 
must apply for such adjustment during the 
12-month period beginning on a date (not 
later than 90 days after the effective date of 
the legalization program, described in sub- 
paragraph (C)) designated by the Attorney 
General. 

(B) APPLICATION WITHIN 30 DAYS OF SHOW- 
CAUSE ORDER.—An alien who, at any time 
during the 12-month period described in 
subparagraph (A), is the subject of an order 
to show cause issued under section 242 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, must 
make application under this section not 
later than the end of the 30-day period be- 
ginning either on the first day of such 12- 
month period or on the date of the issuance 
of such order, whichever day is later. 

(C) EFFECTIVE DATE OF LEGALIZATION PRO- 
GraM.—As used in this section, the term “ef- 
fective date of the legalization program” 
means the date the Legalization Commis- 
sion reports, under section 201(c)(3), that 
conditions described in such section have 
been met. 

(D) INFORMATION INCLUDED IN APPLICA- 
TIOoN.—Each application under this subsec- 
tion shall contain such information as the 
Attorney General may require, including in- 
formation on living relatives of the appli- 
cant with respect to whom a petition for 
preference or other status may be filed by 
the applicant at any later date under sec- 
tion 204(a) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 

(2) CONTINUOUS UNLAWFUL RESIDENCE SINCE 
1980.— 

(A) In GENERAL.—The alien must establish 
that he either (i) arrived in the United 
States before January 1, 1980, and that he 
has resided continuously in the United 
States in an unlawful status since such date, 
or (ii) is a special Cuban or Haitian entrant 
(as described in subparagraph (D)). 

(B) NonrmmicrRants.—In the case of an 
alien who entered the United States as a 
nonimmigrant before January 1, 1980, the 
alien must establish that the alien's period 
of authorized stay as a nonimmigrant ex- 
pired before such date through the passage 
of time or the alien’s unlawful status was 
known to the Government as of such date. 

(C) EXCHANGE visiTors.—If the alien was 
at any time a nonimmigrant exchange alien 
(as defined in section 101(aX15XJ) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act), the alien 
must establish that the alien was not sub- 
ject to the two-year foreign residence re- 
quirement of section 212(e) or has fulfilled 
that requirement or received a waiver there- 
of. 

(D) SPECIAL CUBAN OR HAITIAN ENTRANT.— 
As used in this section, the term “special 
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Cuban or Haitian entrant” means an alien 
who is— 

(i) a national of Cuba who arrived in the 
United States and presented himself for in- 
spection after April 20, 1980, and before 
January 1, 1981, and who is still physically 
present in the United States; 

(ii) a national of Haiti who on December 
31, 1980, was the subject of exclusion or de- 
portation proceedings under section 236 or 
section 242 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, including a national of Haiti who 
on that date was under an order of exclu- 
sion and deportation or under an order of 
deportation which had not yet been execut- 


dii) a national of Haiti who was paroled 
into the United States under section 
212(dX5) of such Act or was granted volun- 
tary departure before December 31, 1980, 
and was physically present in the United 
States on that date; or 

(iv) a national of Cuba or Haiti who on 
December 31, 1980, had an application for 
asylum pending with the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. 

(3) CONTINUOUS PHYSICAL PRESENCE SINCE 
ENACTMENT.—The alien must establish that 
the alien has been continuously physically 
present in the United States since the date 
of the enactment of this section. 

(4) ADMISSIBLE AS IMMIGRANT.—The alien 
must establish that he— 

(A) is admissible to the United States as 
an immigrant, except as otherwise provided 
under subsection (d)(2), 

(B) has not been convicted of any felony 
or of three or more misdemeanors commit- 
ted in the United States, 

(C) has not assisted in the persecution of 
any person or persons on account of race, 
religion, nationality, membership in a par- 
ticular social group, or political opinion, and 

(D) is registered or registering under the 
Military Selective Service Act, if the alien is 
required to be so registered under that Act. 

(b) SUBSEQUENT ADJUSTMENT TO PERMA- 
NENT RESIDENCE AND NATURE OF TEMPORARY 
RESIDENT STATUS.— 

(1) ADJUSTMENT TO PERMANENT RESIDENCE.— 
The Attorney General, in his discretion and 
under such regulations as he may prescribe, 
may adjust the status of any alien provided 
lawful temporary resident status under sub- 
section (a) to that of an alien lawfully ad- 
mitted for permanent residence if the alien 
meets the following requirements: 

(A) TIMELY APPLICATION.—The alien must 
apply for such adjustment during the 12- 
month period beginning with the first day 
of the thirty-first month that begins after 
the date the alien was granted such tempo- 
rary resident status. 

(B) CONTINUOUS LAWFUL RESIDENCE.— 

(i) IN GENERAL.—The alien must establish 
that he has continuously resided in the 
United States since the date the alien was 
granted such temporary resident status. 

(ii) TREATMENT OF CERTAIN ABSENCES.—An 
alien shall not be considered to have lost 
the continuous residence referred to in 
clause (i) by reason of an absence from the 
United States permitted under paragraph 
(3A). 

(C) ADMISSIBLE AS IMMIGRANT.—The alien 
must establish that he— 

(i) is admissible to the United States as an 
immigrant, except as otherwise provided 
under subsection (d)(2), and 

di) has not been convicted of any felony 
or three or more misdemeanors committed 
in the United States. 

(D) BASIC CITIZENSHIP SKILLS.— 

(i) In GENERAL.—The alien must demon- 
strate that he either— 
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(I) meets the requirements of section 312 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act (re- 
lating to minimal understanding of ordinary 
English and a knowledge and understanding 
of the history and government of the 
United States), or 

(II) is satisfactorily pursuing a course of 
study (recognized by the Attorney General) 
to achieve such an understanding of English 
and such a knowledge and understanding of 
the history and government of the United 
States. 

(ii) EXCEPTION FOR ELDERLY INDIVIDUALS.— 
The Attorney General may, in his discre- 
tion, waive all or part of the requirements 
of clause (i) in the case of an alien who is 65 
years of age or older. 

(2) TERMINATION OF TEMPORARY RESI- 
DENCE.—The Attorney General shall provide 
for termination of temporary resident 
status granted an alien under this subsec- 
tion— 

(A) if it appears to the Attorney General 
that the alien was in fact not eligible for 
such status; 

(B) if the alien commits an act that— 

(i) makes the alien inadmissible to the 
United States as an immigrant, except as 
otherwise provided under subsection (d)(2), 
or 

Gi) is convicted of any felony or three or 
more misdemeanors committed in the 
United States; or 

(C) at the end of the forty-second month 
beginning after the date the alien is granted 
such status, unless the alien has filed an ap- 
plication for adjustment of such status pur- 
suant to paragraph (1) and such application 
has not been denied. 

(3) AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AND EMPLOYMENT 
DURING TEMPORARY RESIDENCE.—During the 
period an alien is in the lawful temporary 
resident status granted under subsection 
(a)— 

(A) AUTHORIZATION OF TRAVEL ABROAD.— 
The Attorney General shall, in accordance 
with regulations, permit the alien to return 
to the United States after such brief and 
casual trips abroad as the Attorney General 
determines reflect an intention on the part 
of the alien to adjust to lawful permanent 
resident status under paragraph (1). 

(B) AUTHORIZATION OF EMPLOYMENT.—The 
Attorney General shall grant the alien au- 
thorization to engage in employment in the 
United States and provide to that alien an 
“employment authorized” endorsement or 
other appropriate work permit. 

(c) APPLICATIONS FOR INITIAL ADJUSTMENT 
or STATUS.— 

(1) To WHOM MAY BE MADE.—The Attorney 
General shall provide that applications for 
adjustment of status under subsection (a) 
may be filed— 

(A) with the Attorney General, or 

(B) with a qualified designated entity, but 
only if the applicant consents to the for- 
warding of the application to the Attorney 
General. 


As used in this section, the term “qualified 
designated entity” means an organization or 
person designated under paragraph (2). 

(2) DESIGNATION OF QUALIFIED ENTITIES TO 
RECEIVE APPLICATIONS.—For purposes of as- 
sisting in the program of legalization provid- 
ed under this section, the Attorney General 
shall designate qualified organizations and 
State and local governments as qualified 
designated entities for purposes of this sec- 
tion. 

(3) TREATMENT OF APPLICATIONS BY QUALI- 
FIED DESIGNATED ENTITIES.—Each qualifed 
designated entity must agree to forward to 
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the Attorney General applications filed 
with it in accordance with paragraph (1)(B) 
but not to forward to the Attorney General 
applications filed with it unless the appli- 
cant has consented to such forwarding. No 
such entity may make a determination re- 
quired by this section to be made by the At- 
torney General. 

(4) PENALTIES FOR FALSE STATEMENTS IN AP- 
PLICATIONS.—Whoever files an application 
for adjustment of status under this section 
and knowingly and willfully falsifies, mis- 
represents, conceals, or covers up a material 
fact or makes any false, fictitious, or fraudu- 
lent statements or representations, or 
makes or uses any false writing or document 
knowing the same to contain any false, ficti- 
tious, or fraudulent statement or entry, 
shall be fined, or imprisoned not more than 
five years, or both. 

(5) APPLICATION FEES.— 

(A) FEE SCHEDULE.—The Attorney General 
shall prescribe a fee of $100 or more to be 
paid by each alien who files an application 
for adjustment of status under subsection 
(a) or subsection (b)(1). 

(B) USE oF FEES.—The Attorney General 
shall deposit payments received under the 
preceding sentence in a separate account 
and amounts in such account shall be avail- 
able, without fiscal year limitation, only to 
cover administrative expenses incurred in 
connection with the review of applications 
filed under this section. 

(d) WAIVER OF NUMERICAL LIMITATIONS AND 
CERTAIN GROUNDS FOR EXCLUSION.— 

(1) NUMERICAL LIMITATIONS DO NOT 
APPLY.—The numerical limitations of sec- 
tions 201 and 202 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act shall not apply to the ad- 
justment of aliens to lawful permanent resi- 
dent status under this section. 

(2) WAIVER OF GROUNDS FOR EXCLUSION.—In 
the determination of an alien's admissibility 
under subsections (a)(4)(A), (b)(1)(C)(i), and 
(bX2XBXi)— 

(A) GROUNDS OF EXCLUSION NOT APPLICA- 
BLE.—The provisions of paragraphs (14), 
(20), (21), (25), and (32) of section 212(a) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act shall 
not apply. 

(B) WAIVER OF OTHER GROUNDS.— 

(i) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
clause (ii), the Attorney General may waive 
any other provision of section 212(a) of such 
Act in the case of individual aliens for hu- 
manitarian purposes, to assure family unity, 
or when it is otherwise in the public inter- 
est. 

Gi) GROUNDS THAT MAY NOT BE WAIVED.— 
The following provisions of section 212(a) of 
such Act may not be waived by the Attorney 
General under clause (i): 

(D Paragraphs (9) and (10) (relating to 
criminals). 

(II) Paragraph (15) (relating to aliens 
likely to become public charges) insofar as it 
relates to an application for adjustment to 
permanent residence. 

(III) Paragraph (23) (relating to drug of- 
fenses), except for so much of such para- 
graph as relates to a single offense of simple 
possession of 30 grams or less of marihuana. 

(IV) Paragraphs (27), (28), and (29) (relat- 
ing to national security and members of cer- 
tain organizations). 

(V) Paragraph (33) (relating to those who 
assisted in the Nazi persecutions). 

(e) Temporary STAY OF DEPORTATION AND 
WORK AUTHORIZATION DURING APPLICATION 
Prerrop.—The Attorney General shall pro- 
vide that in the case of an alien who, during 
the application period described in subsec- 
tion (a)(1), presents an application for ad- 
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justment of status under subsection (a) 
which application establishes a prima facie 
case of eligibility to have his status adjusted 
under such subsection, and until a final ad- 
ministrative determination on the applica- 
tion has been made in accordance with this 
section, the alien— 

(1) may not be deported, and 

(2) shall be granted authorization to 
engage in employment in the United States 
and be provided an “employment author- 
ized” endorsement or other appropriate 
work permit. 


This subsection shall not be construed as 
preventing the Attorney General from com- 
mencing deportation proceedings against 
any alien. 

(f) ADMINISTRATIVE 
REvIEW.— 

(1) LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND JU- 
DICIAL REVIEW.—Except as provided in para- 
graph (4) there shall be no administrative or 
judicial review (by class action or otherwise) 
of a decision or determination under this 
section. 

(2) No REVIEW FOR LATE FILINGS.—No 
denial of adjustment of status under this 
section based on a late filing of an applica- 
tion for such adjustment may be reviewed 
by a court of the United States or of any 
State or reviewed in any administrative pro- 
ceeding of the United States Government. 

(3) NO COLLATERAL ATTACKS.—An alien 
denied adjustment of status under this sec- 
tion may not raise a claim respecting such 
adjustment in any proceeding of the United 
States or any State involving the status of 
such alien, including any proceeding of de- 
portation or exclusion under this Act. 

(4) SINGLE LEVEL OF ADMINISTRATIVE APPEL- 
LATE REVIEW.—The Attorney General shall 
establish an appellate authority to provide 
for a single level of administrative appellate 
review of a final determination respecting 
an application for adjustment of status 
under this section. Such administrative ap- 
pellate review shall be based solely upon the 
administrative record established at the 
time of the determination on the applica- 
tion and may not review a denial described 
in paragraph (2). 

(g) IMPLEMENTATION OF SECTION.— 

(1) Recuiations.—The Attorney General, 
after consultation with the Committees on 
the Judiciary of the House of Representa- 
tives and of the Senate, shall prescribe— 

(A) regulations establishing a definition of 
the term “resided continuously”, as used in 
this section, and the evidence needed to es- 
tablish that an alien has resided continuous- 
ly in the United States for purposes of this 
section, and 

(B) such other regulations as may be nec- 
essary to carry out this section. 

(2) ConsIpERATIONS.—Ir prescribing regu- 
lations described in paragraph (1)(A)— 

(A) PERIODS OF CONTINUOUS RESIDENCE.— 
The Attorney General shall specify individ- 
ual periods, and aggregate periods, of ab- 
sence from the United States which will be 
considered to break a period of continuous 
residence in the United States. 

(B) ABSENCES CAUSED BY DEPORTATION OR 
ADVANCED PAROLE.—The Attorney General 
shall provide that— 

(i) an alien shall not be considered to have 
resided continuously in the United States, 
if, during any period for which continuous 
residence is required, the alien was outside 
the United States as a result of a departure 
under an order of deportation, and 

Gi) any period of time during which an 
alien is outside the United States pursuant 
to the advance parole procedures of the 
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Service shall not be considered as part of 
the period of time during which an alien is 
outside the United States for purposes of 
this section. 

(C) WAIVERS OF CERTAIN ABSENCES.—The 
Attorney General may provide for a waiver, 
in the discretion of the Attorney General, of 
the periods specified under subparagraph 
(A) in the case of an absence from the 
United States due merely to a brief tempo- 
rary trip abroad required by emergency or 
extenuating circumstances outside the con- 
trol of the alien. 

(D) USE OF CERTAIN DOCUMENTATION.—The 
Attorney General shall require that— 

(i) continuous residence and physical pres- 
ence in the United States must be estab- 
lished through documents, together with in- 
dependent corroboration of the information 
contained in such documents, and 

(ii) the documents provided under clause 
(i) be employment-related if employment-re- 
lated documents with respect to the alien 
are available to the applicant. 

(3) INTERIM FINAL REGULATIONS.—Regula- 
tions prescribed under this section may be 
prescribed to take effect on an interim final 
basis if the Attorney General determines 
that this is necessary in order to implement 
this section in a timely manner. 

(h) TEMPORARY DISQUALIFICATION OF 
NEWLY LEGALIZED ALIENS FROM RECEIVING 
CERTAIN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE.—During the 
six-year period beginning on the date an 
alien is granted lawful temporary resident 
status under subsection (a) and notwith- 
standing any other provision of law— 

(1) an alien (other than a special Cuban 
and Haitian entrant, as defined in subsec- 
tion (aX2XD)) granted lawful resident 
status under this section is not eligible for— 

(A) financial assistance furnished under 
Federal law (whether through grant, loan, 
guarantee, or otherwise) on the basis of fi- 
nancial need, as such programs are identi- 
fied by the Attorney General in consulta- 
tion with other appropriate heads of the 
various departments and agencies of Gov- 
ernment, 

(B) medical assistance under a State plan 
approved under title XIX of the Social Se- 
curity Act, and 

(C) assistance under the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977, and 

(2) a State or political subdivision therein 
may, to the extent consistent with para- 
graph (1), provide that the alien is not eligi- 
ble for welfare assistance furnished under 
the law of that State or political subdivi- 
sion. 


For the purpose of section 501 of the Refu- 
gee Education Assistance Act of 1980 
(Public Law 96-122), assistance shall be con- 
tinued under such section with respect to an 
alien without regard to the alien's adjust- 
ment of status under this section. Unless 
otherwise specifically provided by law, an 
alien in temporary lawful residence status 
granted under subsection (a) shall not be 
considered (for purposes of any law of a 
State or political subdivision providing wel- 
fare assistance) to be permanently residing 
in the United States under color of law. 

(i) MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS, — 

(1) DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION ON LE- 
GALIZATION PROGRAM.—During the three- 
month period beginning on the effective 
date of the legalization program, the Attor- 
ney General, in cooperation with qualified 
designated entities and the Secretary of 
Labor, shall broadly disseminate informa- 
tion respecting the benefits which aliens 
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may receive under this section and the re- 
quirements to obtain such benefits. 

(2) PROCEDURES FOR PROPERTY ACQUISITION 
OR LEASING.—Notwithstanding the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 (40 U.S.C. 471 et seq.), the Attorney 
General is authorized to expend from the 
appropriation provided for the administra- 
tion and enforcement of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, such amounts as may 
be necessary for the leasing or acquisition of 
property in the fulfillment of this section. 
This authority shall end two years after the 
effective date of the legalization program. 

(3) USE OF RETIRED FEDERAL EMPLOYEES.— 
Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
the retired or retainer pay of a member or 
former member of the Armed Forces of the 
United States or the annuity of a retired 
employee of the Federal Government shall 
not be reduced while such individual is tem- 
porarily employed by the Service for a 
period of not to exceed 18 months to per- 
form duties in connection with the adjust- 
ment of status of aliens under this section. 

(4) APPLICATION OF PROVISIONS OF IMMIGRA- 
TION AND NATIONALITY ACT.—Except as other- 
wise specifically provided in this section, the 
definitions contained in the Immigration 
and Nationality Act apply in the administra- 
tion of this section. Nothing in this section 
shall be held to repeal, amend, alter, 
modify, effect, or restrict the powers, duties, 
functions, or authority of the Attorney 
General in the administration and enforc- 
ment of such Act or any other law relating 
to immigration, nationality, or naturaliza- 
tion. The fact that an alien may be eligible 
to be granted lawful residence status under 
this section shall not preclude the alien 
from seeking such a status under any other 
provision of law for which the alien may be 
eligible. 

(j) LIMITING APPLICATION OF PUBLIC LAW 
89-732.—The first section of Public Law 89- 


732 shall not apply to any alien who is first 
inspected and admitted or paroled into the 
United States after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


SEC. 203. STATE LEGALIZATION IMPACT-ASSIST- 
ANCE GRANTS. 

(a) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
make payments to States (and for related 
Federal administration costs) under this sec- 
tion $600,000,000 for each of three fiscal 
years, beginning with the fiscal year in 
which the application period (described in 
section 202(a)(1)(A)) ends. 

(b) CAPPED ENTITLEMENT.—(1) The Secre- 
tary of Health and Human Services (herein- 
after in this section referred to as the "Sec- 
retary”) shall provide, in accordance with 
this section and from the allotment for that 
State determined under paragraph (2), for 
payment to each of the States with an ap- 
plication approved under this section for re- 
imbursement of the costs— 

(A) of public programs of assistance pro- 
vided with respect to eligible legalized 
aliens, and 

(B) for the imprisonment of aliens who 
are in the United States unlawfully and— 

(i) whose most recent entry into the 
United States was without inspection, or 

Gi) whose most recent admission to the 
United States was as a nonimmigrant but— 

(I) whose period of authorized stay as a 
nonimmigrant expired, or 

(II) whose unlawful status was known to 
the Government, 
before the date of the commission of the 
crime for which the imprisonment was im- 
posed. 
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(2)(A) The Secretary shall establish a for- 
mula for determining the amount of the al- 
lotment to each State under this section for 
each fiscal year. Such formula shall, subject 
to subparagraph (B), take into account— 

(i) the number of eligible legalized aliens 
(as defined in subsection (i)(3)) residing in 
the State in that fiscal year, 

(ii) the ratio of the number of eligible le- 
galized aliens in the State to the total 
number of residents of that State and to the 
total number of such aliens in all the States 
in that fiscal year, 

(iii) the amount of expenditures the State 
is likely to incur in that fiscal year in pro- 
viding assistance for eligible legalized aliens 
under programs of public assistance (as de- 
fined in subsection (i)(2)), and 

(iv) the ratio of the amount of expendi- 
tures referred to in clause (iii) in the State 
to the total amount of such expenditures in 
all of the States, 


in a manner that provides for an equitable 
and balanced distribution of funds among 
the States. 

(BXi) The total of the allotments to 
States under this section is equal to 
$600,000,000 for each of the three fiscal 
years described in subsection (a). 

ii) To the extent that all the funds appro- 
priated under this section for a fiscal year 
are not otherwise allotted to States either 
because all the States have not qualified for 
such allotments under this section for the 
fiscal year or because some States have indi- 
cated in their description of activities that 
they do not intend to use the full amount of 
such allotments in that fiscal year and the 
succeeding fiscal year, such excess shall be 
allotted among the remaining States in pro- 
portion to the amount otherwise allotted to 
such States for the fiscal year without 
regard to this clause. 

(2) In determining the number of eligible 
legalized aliens for purposes of paragraph 
(1A), the Secretary may estimate such 
number on the basis of such data as he may 
deem appropriate. 

(3) For each fiscal year the Secretary 
shall make payments, as provided by section 
203 of the Intergovernmental Cooperation 
Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 4213), to each State 
from its allotment under this subsection. 
Any amount paid to a State for a fiscal year 
and remaining unobligated at the end of 
such year shall remain available for the 
next fiscal year to such State for the pur- 
poses for which it was made. 

(c) STATEMENTS AND ASSURANCES.—(1) No 
State is eligible for payment under this sec- 
tion unless the State— 

(A) has filed with, and had approved by, 
the Secretary an application containing 
such information, including the information 
described in paragraph (2) and criteria for 
and administrative methods of disbursing 
funds received under this section, as the 
Secretary determines to be necessary to 
carry out this section, and 

(B) transmits to the Secretary a statement 
of assurances that certifies that (i) funds al- 
lotted to the State under this section will 
only be used to carry out the purposes de- 
scribed in subsection (d), (ii) the State will 
provide a fair method (as determined by the 
State) for the allocation of funds among 
State and local agencies in accordance with 
subsection (d)(2), and (iii) fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures will be estab- 
lished that are adequate to meet the re- 
quirements of subsections (e) and (f). 

(2) The application of each State under 
this section for each fiscal year must in- 
clude detailed information on— 
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(A) the number of eligible legalized aliens 
residing in the State, and 

(B) the costs (excluding any such costs 
otherwise paid from Federal funds) which 
the State and each locality is likely to incur 
for programs of public assistance and for 
imprisonment costs described in subsection 
(bx 1)(B). 

(d) Use or Funps.—A State may use 
amounts paid to it under this section only— 

(1) for the purpose of providing assistance 
with respect to eligible legalized aliens 
under programs of public assistance and 
under programs of public health assistance, 
but only to the extent such assistance is 
otherwise available under such programs to 
citizens residing in the State, and 

(2) for the purpose of paying for costs in- 
curred by the State for the imprisonment of 
aliens described in subsection (b)(1)(B). 

(e) REPORTS AND AvupITS.—(1)(A) Each 
State shall prepare and submit to the Secre- 
tary annual reports on its activities under 
this section. In order properly to evaluate 
and to compare the performance of differ- 
ent States assisted under this section and to 
assure the proper expenditure of funds 
under this section, such reports shall be in 
such form and contain such information as 
the Secretary determines (after consulta- 
tion with the States and the Comptroller 
General) to be necessary— 

(i) to secure an accurate description of 
those activities, 

(ii) to secure a complete record of the pur- 
poses for which funds were spent, of the re- 
cipients of such funds, and of the progress 
made toward achieving the purposes of this 
section, and 

(ili) to determine the extent to which 

funds were expended consistent with sub- 
section (d). 
Copies of the report shall be provided, upon 
request, to any interested public agency, 
and each such agency may provide its views 
on these reports to the Congress. 

(B) The Secretary shall annually report to 
the Congress on activities funded under this 
section and shall provide for transmittal of 
a copy of such report to each State. 

(2XA) Each State shall, not less often 
than once every two years, audit its expend- 
itures from amounts received under this sec- 
tion. Such State audits shall be conducted 
by an entity independent of the State 
agency administering a program funded 
under this section in accordance with the 
Comptroller General's standards for audit- 
ing governmental organizations, programs, 
activities, and functions and generally ac- 
cepted auditing standards, Within 30 days 
following the completion of each audit 
report, the State shall submit a copy of that 
audit report to the Secretary. 

(B) Each State shall repay to the United 
States amounts found by the Secretary, 
after notice and opportunity for a hearing 
to the State, not to have been expended in 
accordance with this section and, if such re- 
payment is not made, the Secretary may 
offset such amounts against the amount of 
any allotment to which the State is or may 
become entitled under this section or may 
otherwise recover such amounts. 

(C) The Secretary may, after notice and 
opportunity for a hearing, withhold pay- 
ment of funds to any State which is not 
using its allotment under this section in ac- 
cordance with this section. The Secretary 
may withhold such funds until the Secre- 
tary finds that the reason for the withhold- 
ing has been removed and there is reasona- 
ble assurance that it will not recur. 
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(3) The State shall make copies of the re- 
ports and audits required by this subsection 
available for public inspection within the 
State. 

(4)(A) For the purpose of evaluating and 
reviewing the assistance provided under this 
section, the Secretary and the Comptroller 
General shall have access to any books, ac- 
counts, records, correspondence, or other 
documents that are related to such assist- 
ance, and that are in the possession, custo- 
dy, or control of States, political subdivi- 
sions thereof, or any of their grantees. 

(B) In conjunction with an evaluation or 
review under subparagraph (A), no State or 
political subdivision thereof (or grantee of 
either) shall be required to create or pre- 
pare new records to comply with subpara- 
graph (A). 

(f) CRIMINAL PENALTIES FOR FALSE STATE- 
MENTS.—Whoever— 

(1) Knowingly and willfully makes or 
causes to be made any false statement or 
misrepresentation of a material fact in con- 
nection with the furnishing of items or serv- 
ices for which payment may be made by a 
State from funds allotted to the State under 
this section, or 

(2) having knowledge of the occurrence of 
any event affecting his initial or continued 
right to any such payment conceals or fails 
to disclose such event with an intent fraudu- 
lently to secure such payment either in a 
greater amount than is due or when no such 
payment is authorized, 
shall be fined, imprisoned for not more than 
five years, or both. 

(g) ANTI-DISCRIMINATION PROVISION.— 
(1A) For the purpose of applying the pro- 
hibitions against discrimination on the basis 
of age under the Age Discrimination Act of 
1975, on the basis of handicap under section 
504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, on 
the basis of sex under title IX of the Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1972, or on the basis of 
race, color, or national origin under title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, programs 
and activities funded in whole or in part 
with funds made available under this sec- 
tion are considered to be programs and ac- 
tivities receiving Federal financial assist- 
ance. 

(B) No person shall on the ground of sex 
or religion be excluded from participation 
in, be denied the benefits of, or be subjected 
to discrimination under, any program or ac- 
tivity funded in whole or in part with funds 
made available under this section. 

(2) Whenever the Secretary finds that a 
State, locálity, or local educational agency 
which has been provided payment from an 
allotment under this section has failed to 
comply with a provision of law referred to 
in paragraph (1XA), with paragraph (1)(B), 
or with an applicable regulation (including 
one prescribed to carry out paragraph 
(1)(B)), he shall notify the chief executive 
officer of the State and shall request him to 
secure compliance. If within a reasonable 
period of time, not to exceed 60 days, the 
chief executive officer fails or refuses to 
secure compliance, the Secretary may— 

(A) refer the matter to the Attorney Gen- 
eral with a recommendation that an appro- 
priate civil action be instituted, 

(B) exercise the powers and functions pro- 
vided by title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, the Age Discrimination Act of 1975, or 
section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973, as may be applicable, or 

(C) take such other action as may be pro- 
vided by law. 

(3) When a matter is referred to the At- 
torney General pursuant to paragraph 
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(2)(A), or whenever he has reason to believe 
that the entity is engaged in a pattern or 
practice in violation of a provision of law re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1)(A) or in violation 
of paragraph (1)(B), the Attorney General 
may bring a civil action in any appropriate 
district court of the United States for such 
relief as may be appropriate, including in- 
junctive relief. 

(h) CONSULTATION WITH STATE AND LOCAL 
OrrIcIaLs.—In establishing regulations and 
guidelines to carry out this section, the Sec- 
retary shall consult with representatives of 
State and local governments. 

(i) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion: 

(1) The term “State” has the meaning 
given such term in section 101(a)(36) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 

(2) The term “programs of public assist- 
ance” means programs in a State or local ju- 
risdiction which— 

(A) provide for cash, medical, or other as- 
sistance (as defined by the Secretary) de- 
signed to meet the basic subsistence or 
health needs of individuals or required in 
the interest of public health, 

(B) are generally available to needy indi- 
viduals residing in the State or locality, and 

(C) receive funding from units of State or 
local government. 

(3) The term “eligible legalized alien” 
means an alien who has been granted lawful 
resident status under section 202(a), but 
only until the end of the six-year period be- 
ginning on the date the alien was granted 
such status. 


TITLE III—OTHER CHANGES IN THE 
IMMIGRATION LAW 
SEC. 301. CHANGE IN COLONIAL QUOTA. 

(a) INCREASE TO 3,000.—(1) Section 202(c) 
(8 U.S.C. 1152(c)) is amended by striking out 
“six hundred” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“3,000”. 

(2) Section 202(e) (8 U.S.C. 1152(e)) is 
amended by striking out “600” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “3,000”. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to fiscal 
years beginning after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 

SEC. 302. VISA WAIVER PILOT PROGRAM FOR CER- 
TAIN VISITORS. 

(a) ESTABLISHING VISA WAIVER PILOT PRO- 
GRAM.—Chapter 2 of title II is amended by 
adding after section 216 (added by section 
122(c) of this Act) the following new sec- 
tion; 


“VISA WAIVER PILOT PROGRAM FOR CERTAIN 
VISITORS 


“Sec. 217. (a) ESTABLISHMENT OF PILOT 
PrRoGRAM.—The Attorney General and the 
Secretary of State are authorized to estab- 
lish a pilot program (hereafter in this sec- 
tion referred to as the ‘pilot program’) 
under which the requirement of paragraph 
(26)(B) of section 212(a) may be waived by 
the Attorney General and the Secretary of 
State, acting jointly and in accordance with 
this section, in the case of an alien who 
meets the following requirements: 

“(1) SEEKING ENTRY AS TOURIST FOR LESS 
THAN 90 DAYS.—The alien is applying for ad- 
mission during the pilot program period (as 
defined in subsection (e)) as a nonimmi- 
grant visitor (described in section 
101(a)(15\(B)) for a period not exceeding 90 
days. 

“(2) NATIONAL OF PILOT PROGRAM COUN- 
TRY.—The alien is a national of a country 
which— 

(A) extends (or agrees to extend) recipro- 
cal privileges to citizens and nationals of the 
United States, and 
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“(B) is designated as a pilot program coun- 
try under subsection (c). 

“(3) EXECUTES ENTRY CONTROL AND WAIVER 
FORMS.—The alien before the time of such 
admission— 

“(A) completes such immigration form as 
the Attorney General shall establish under 
subsection (b)(3), and 

“(B) executes a waiver of review and 
appeal described in subsection (b)(4). 

“(4) ROUND-TRIP TICKET.—The alien has a 
round-trip, nonrefundable, nontransferable, 
open-dated transportation ticket which— 

“(A) is issued by a carrier which has en- 
tered into an agreement described in subsec- 
tion (d), and 

“(B) guarantees transport of the alien out 
of the United States at the end of the 
alien’s visit. 

“(5) NoT A SAFETY THREAT.—The alien has 
been determined not to represent a threat 
to the welfare, health, safety, or security of 
the United States. 

“(6) NO PREVIOUS VIOLATION.—If the alien 
previously was admitted without a visa 
under this section, the alien must not have 
failed to comply with the conditions of any 
previous admission as such a nonimmigrant. 

“(b) CONDITIONS BEFORE PILOT PROGRAM 
Can Be PUT INTO OPERATION.— 

“(1) PRIOR NOTICE TO CONGRESS.—The pilot 
program may not be put into operation 
until the end of the 30-day period beginning 
on the date that the Attorney General sub- 
mits to the Congress a certification that the 
screening and monitoring system described 
in paragraph (2) is operational and effective 
and that the form described in paragraph 
(3) has been produced. 

“(2) AUTOMATED DATA ARRIVAL AND DEPAR- 
TURE SYSTEM.—The Attorney General in co- 
operation with the Secretary of State shall 
develop and establish an automated data ar- 
rival and departure control system to screen 
and monitor the arrival into and departure 
from the United States of nonimmigrant 
visitors receiving a visa waiver under the 
pilot program. 

“(3) VISA WAIVER INFORMATION FORM.—The 
Attorney General shall develop a form for 
use under the pilot program. Such form 
shall be consistent and compatible with the 
control system developed under paragraph 
(2). Such form shall provide for, among 
other items— 

“(A) a summary description of the condi- 
tions for excluding nonimmigrant visitors 
from the United States under section 212(a) 
and under the pilot program, 

“(B) a description of the conditions of 
entry with a waiver under the pilot pro- 
gram, including the limitation of such entry 
to 90 days and the consequences of failure 
to abide by such conditions, and 

“(C) questions for the alien to answer con- 
cerning any previous denial of the alien’s 
application for a visa. 

“(4) WAIVER OF RIGHTS.—An alien may not 
be provided a waiver under the pilot pro- 
gram unless the alien has waived any 
right— 

“(A) to review or appeal under this Act of 
an immigration officer’s determination as to 
the admissibility of the alien at the port of 
entry into the United States or 

“(B) to contest, other than on the basis of 
an application for asylum, any action for de- 
portation against the alien. 

“(c) DESIGNATION OF PILOT PROGRAM COUN- 
TRIES.— 

“(1) Up TO 8 CouNTRIES.—The Attorney 
General and the Secretary of State acting 
jointly may designate up to eight countries 
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as pilot program countries for purposes of 
the pilot program. 

“(2) INITIAL QUALIFICATIONS.—For the ini- 
tial period described in paragraph (4), a 
country may not be designated as a pilot 
program country unless the following re- 
quirements are met: 

“CA) LOW NONIMMIGRANT VISA REFUSAL RATE 
FOR PREVIOUS 2-YEAR PERIOD.—The average 
number of refusals of nonimmigrant visitor 
visas for nationals of that country during 
the two previous full fiscal years was less 
than 2.0 percent of the total number of non- 
immigrant visitor visas for nationals of that 
country which were granted or refused 
during those years. 

“(B) LOW IMMIGRANT VISA REFUSAL RATE 
FOR EACH OF 2 PREVIOUS YEARS.— The average 
number of refusals of nonimmigrant visitor 
visas for nationals of that country during 
either of such two previous full fiscal years 
was less than 2.5 percent of the total 
number of nonimmigrant visitor visas for 
nationals of that country which were grant- 
ed or refused during that year. 

“(3) CONTINUING AND SUBSEQUENT QUALIFI- 
caTIONS.—For each fiscal year (within the 
pilot program period) after the initial 
period— 

“(A) CONTINUING QUALIFICATION.—In the 
case of a country which was a pilot program 
country in the previous fiscal year, a coun- 
try may not be designated as a pilot pro- 
gram country unless the sum of— 

“(i) the total of the number of nationals 
of that country who were excluded from ad- 
mission or withdrew their application for 
admission during such previous fiscal year 
as a nonimmigrant visitor, and 

“(ii) the total number of nationals of that 
country who were admitted as nonimmi- 
grant visitors during such previous fiscal 
year and who violated the terms of such ad- 
mission, 
was less than 2 percent of the total number 
of nationals of that country who applied for 
admission as nonimmigrant visitors during 
such previous fiscal year. 

“(B) NEw COUNTRIES.—In the case of an- 
other country, the country may not be des- 
ignated as a pilot program country unless 
the following requirements are met: 

“(i) LOW NONIMMIGRANT VISA REFUSAL RATE 
IN PREVIOUS 2-YEAR PERIOD.—The average 
number of refusals of nonimmigrant visitor 
visas for nationals of that country during 
the two previous full fiscal years was less 
than 2 percent of the total number of non- 
immigrant visitor visas for nationals of that 
country which were granted or refused 
during those years. 

“(ii) LOW NONIMMIGRANT VISA REFUSAL RATE 
IN EACH OF THE 2 PREVIOUS YEARS.—The aver- 
age number of refusals of nonimmigrant vis- 
itor visas for nationals of that country 
during either of such two previous full fiscal 
years was less than 2.5 percent of the total 
number of nonimmigrant visitor visas for 
nationals of that country which were grant- 
ed or refused during that year. 

“(4) INITIAL PERIOD.—For purposes of para- 
graphs (2) and (3), the term ‘initial period’ 
means the period beginning at the end of 
the 30-day period described in subsection 
(b)(1) and ending on the last day of the first 
fiscal year which begins after such 30-day 
period. 

“(d) CARRIER AGREEMENTS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The agreement referred 
to in subsection (a)(4)(A) is an agreement 
between a carrier and the Attorney General 
under which the carrier agrees, in consider- 
ation of the waiver of the visa requirement 
with respect to a nonimmigrant visitor 
under the pilot program— 
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“(A) to indemnify the United States 
against any costs for the transportation of 
the alien from the United States if the visi- 
tor is refused admission to the United 
States or remains in the United States un- 
lawfully after the 90-day period described in 
subsection (a)(1)(A), and 

“(B) to submit daily to immigration offi- 
cers any immigration forms received with 
respect to nonimmigrant visitors provided a 
waiver under the pilot program. 

“(2) TERMINATION OF AGREEMENTS.—The 
Attorney General may terminate an agree- 
ment under paragraph (1) with five days’ 
notice to the carrier for the carrier's failure 
to meet the terms of such agreement. 

“(e) DEFINITION OF PILOT PROGRAM 
Periop.—For purposes of this section, the 
term ‘pilot program period’ means the 
period beginning at the end of the 30-day 
period referred to in subsection (b)(1) and 
ending on the last day of the third fiscal 
year which begins after such 30-day 
period.”. 

(b) LIMITATION ON STAY IN UNITED 
States.—Section 214(a) (8 U.S.C. 1184(a)) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new sentence: “No alien admitted to the 
United States without a visa pursuant to 
section 217 may be authorized to remain in 
the United States as a nonimmigrant visitor 
for a period exceeding 90 days from the date 
of admission.”. 

(C) PROHIBITION OF ADJUSTMENT TO ImMI- 
Grant Status.—Section 245(c) (8 U.S.C. 
1255(c)), as amended by sections 113(a) and 
122(e)(1) of this Act, is further amended by 
adding at the end the following new para- 
graph: 

“(5) An alien (other than an immediate 
relative specified in section 201(b)) who was 
admitted as a nonimmigrant visitor without 
a visa under section 212(1) or section 217.". 

(d) PROHIBITION OF ADJUSTMENT OF NONIM- 
MIGRANT Srtatus.—Section 248 (8 U.S.C. 
1258) is amended by striking out “and” at 
the end of paragraph (2), by striking out the 
period at the end of paragraph (3) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “, and” and by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“(4) an alien admitted as a nonimmigrant 
visitor without a visa under section 212(1) or 
section 217.”. 

(e) CONFORMING AMENDMENT TO TABLE OF 
ConrTENTS.—The table of contents is amend- 
ed by adding after the item relating to sec- 
tion 216 (added by section 122(f) of this Act) 
the following new item: 

“Sec. 217. Visa waiver pilot program for cer- 
tain visitors.”. 
SEC. 303. G-4 SPECIAL IMMIGRANTS. 

(a) SPECIAL IMMIGRANT STATUS FOR CERTAIN 
OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES OF INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND THEIR IMMEDIATE 
FAMILY Mempbers.—Section 101(a)(27) (8 
U.S.C. 1101(a)(27)) is amended by striking 
out “or” at the end of subparagraph (G), by 
striking out the period at the end of sub- 
paragraph (H) and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘; or”, and by adding at the end of the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

(DG) an immigrant who is the unmarried 
son or daughter of an officer or employee, 
or of a former officer or employee, of an 
international organization described in 
paragraph (15)(G)(i), and who (I) while 
maintaining the status of a nonimmigrant 
under paragraph (15)G)(iv) or paragraph 
(15X0), has resided and been physically 
present in the United States for periods to- 
taling at least one half of the seven years 
before the date of application for a visa or 
for adjustment of status to a status under 
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this subparagraph and for a period or peri- 
ods aggregating at least seven years between 
the ages of five and 21 years, and (II) ap- 
plies for admission under this subparagraph 
no later than his twenty-fifth birthday or 
six months after the date this subparagraph 
is enacted, whichever is later; 

“Gi) an immigrant who is the surviving 
spouse of a deceased officer or employee of 
such an international organization, and who 
(I) while maintaining the status of a nonim- 
migrant under paragraph (15)(G)iv) or 
paragraph (15)(O), has resided and been 
physically present in the United States for 
periods totaling at least one half of the 
seven years before the date of application 
for a visa or for adjustment of status to a 
status under this subparagraph and for a 
period or periods aggregating at least 15 
years before the date of the death of such 
officer or employee, and (II) applies for ad- 
mission under this subparagraph no later 
than six months after the date of such 
death or six months after the date this sub- 
paragraph is enacted, whichever is later; 

“dit an immigrant who is a retired officer 
or employee of such an international orga- 
nization, and who (I) while maintaining the 
status of a nonimmigrant under paragraph 
(15)(G)(iv), has resided and been physically 
present in the United States for periods to- 
taling at least one half of the seven years 
before the date of application for a visa or 
for adjustment of status to a status under 
this subparagraph and for a period or peri- 
ods aggregating at least 15 years before the 
date of the officer or employee's retirement 
from any such international organization, 
and (II) applies for admission under this 
subparagraph before January 1, 1993, and 
no later than six months after the date of 
such retirement or six months after the 
date this subparagraph is enacted, whichev- 
er is later; or 

“(iv) an immigrant who is the spouse of a 
retired officer or employee accorded the 
status of special immigrant under clause 
(iii), accompanying or following to join such 
retired officer or employee as a member of 
his immediate family.”’. 

(b) NONIMMIGRANT STATUS FOR CERTAIN 
PARENTS AND CHILDREN OF ALIENS GIVEN SPE- 
CIAL IMMIGRANT Status.—Section 101(a)(15) 
(8 U.S.C. 1101(a)(15)), as amended by sec- 
tion 122(a) of this Act, is further amended 
by striking out “or” at the end of subpara- 
graph (M), by striking out the period at the 
end of subparagraph (N) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “; or”, and by adding at the end 
the following new paragraph: 

“(O)() the parent of an alien accorded the 
status of special immigrant under para- 
graph (271i), but only if and while the 
alien is a child, or 

“di) a child of such parent or of an alien 
accorded the status of a special immigrant 
under paragraph (27X1) (ii), (ili), or (iv).”. 

TITLE IV—REPORTS 
SEC. 401. TRIENNIAL COMPREHENSIVE REPORT ON 
IMMIGRATION. 

(ay TRIENNIAL Report.—The President 
shall transmit to the Congress, not later 
than January 1, 1987, and not later than 
January 1 of every third year thereafter, a 
comprehensive immigration-impact report. 

(b) DETAILS IN EACH Report.—Each report 
shall include— 

(1) the number and classification of aliens 
admitted (whether as immediate relatives, 
special immigrants, refugees, or under the 
preferences classifications, or as nonimmi- 
grants), paroled, or granted asylum, during 
the relevant period; 
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(2) a reasonable estimate of the number of 
aliens who entered the United States during 
the period without visas or who became de- 
portable during the period under section 
241; and 

(3) a description of the impact of admis- 
sions and other entries of immigrants, refu- 
gees, asylees, and parolees into the United 
States during the period on the economy, 
labor and housing markets, the educational 
system, social services, foreign policy, envi- 
ronmental quality and resources, and the 
population growth rate of the United 
States. 

(c) HISTORY AND Proyections.—The infor- 
mation (referred to in subsection (b)) con- 
tained in each report shall be— 

(1) described for the preceding three-year 
period, and 

(2) projected for the succeeding five-year 
period, based on reasonable estimates sub- 
stantiated by the best available evidence. 

(d) RECOMMENDATIONS.—The President 
also may include in such report any appro- 
priate recommendations on changes in nu- 
merical limitations or other policies under 
title II of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act bearing on the admission and entry of 
such aliens to the United States, 

SEC. 402. REPORTS ON UNAUTHORIZED ALIEN EM- 
PLOYMENT AND DISCRIMINATION IN 
EMPLOYMENT. 

(a) PRESIDENTIAL REPORTS.—The President 
shall transmit to Congress annual reports 
on the implementation of section 274A of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act (relat- 
ing to unlawful employment of aliens) 
during the first five years after its imple- 
mentation. Each report shall include— 

(1) an analysis of the adequacy of the em- 
ployment verification system provided 
under subsection (b) of that section; 

(2) the status of the development and im- 
plementation of changes in that system 
under subsection (c) of that section, includ- 
ing the results of any demonstration 
projects conducted under paragraph (4) of 
such subsection; and 

(3) the impact of the enforcement of that 
section on— 

(A) the employment, wages, and working 
conditions of United States workers and on 
the economy of the United States, 

(B) the number of aliens entering the 
United States illegally or who fail to main- 
tain legal status after entry, and 

(C) the violation of terms and conditions 
of nonimmigrant visas by foreign visitors. 

(b) GAO Reports.—(1) Beginning one 
year after the date of enactment of this Act, 
and at intervals of one year thereafter for a 
period of five years after such date, the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
shall prepare and transmit to the Congress 
and to the taskforce established under sub- 
section (c) a report describing the results of 
a review of the implementation and enforce- 
ment of section 274A of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act during the preceding 
twelve-month period, for the purpose of de- 
termining if— 

(A). such provisions have been carried out 
satisfactorily; 

(B) a pattern of discrimination has result- 
ed against citizens or nationals of the 
United States or against eligible workers 
seeking employment; and 

(C) an unnecessary regulatory burden has 
been created for employers hiring such 
workers. 

(2) In each report, the Comptroller Gener- 
al shall make a specific determination as to 
whether the implementation of that section 
has resulted in a pattern of discrimination 
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in employment (against other than unau- 
thorized aliens) on the basis of national 
origin. 

(3) If the Comptroller General has deter- 
mined that such a pattern of discrimination 
has resulted, the report— 

(A) shall include a description of the scope 
of that discrimination, and 

(B) may include recommendations for 
such legislation as may be appropriate to 
deter or remedy such discrimination. 

(c) Review BY TaskKForce.—(1) The Attor- 
ney General, jointly with the Chairman of 
the Civil Rights Commission and the Chair- 
man of the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, shall establish a taskforce to 
review each report of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral transmitted under subsection (b)(1). 

(2) If the report transmitted includes a de- 
termination that the implementation of sec- 
tion 274A of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act has resulted in a pattern of discrimi- 
nation in employment (against other than 
unauthorized aliens) on the basis of nation- 
al origin, the taskforce shall, taking into 
consideration any recommendations in the 
report, report to Congress recommendations 
for such legislation as may be appropriate 
to deter or remedy such discrimination. 

(3) The Committees on the Judiciary of 
the House of Representatives and of the 
Senate shall hold hearings respecting any 
report of the taskforce under paragraph (2) 
within 60 days after the date of receipt of 
the report. 

SEC. 403. REPORT ON VISA WAIVER PILOT PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a) MONITORING AND REPORT PILOT PRO- 
GrRaM.—The Attorney General and the Sec- 
retary of State shall jointly monitor the 
pilot program established under section 217 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act and 
shall report to the Congress not later than 
two years after the beginning of the pro- 
gram. 

(b) DETAILS IN REPORT.—The report shall 
include— 

(1) an evaluation of the program, includ- 
ing its impact— 

(A) on the control of alien visitors to the 
United States, 

(B) on consular operations in the coun- 
tries designated under the program, as well 
as on consular operations in other countries 
in which additional consular personnel have 
been relocated as a result of the implemen- 
tation of the program, and 

(C) on the United States tourism industry; 
and 

(2) recommendations— 

(A) on extending the pilot program 
period, and 

(B) on increasing the number of countries 
that may be designated under the program. 
SEC. 404. PRESIDENTIAL REPORTS ON ANY LEGAL- 

IZATION PROGRAM. 

(a) In GENERAL.—The President shall 
transmit to Congress two reports after the 
legalization program has been established 
under section 202 of this Act. 

(b) INITIAL REPORT ON LEGALIZED ALIENS.— 
The first report, which shall be transmitted 
not later than 18 months after the end of 
the application period for adjustment to 
lawful temporary residence status under the 
program, shall include a description of the 
population whose status is legalized under 
the program, including— 

(1) geographical origins and manner of 
entry of these aliens into the United States, 

(2) their demographic characteristics, and 

(3) a general profile and characteristics of 
the population legalized under the program. 

(c) SECOND REPORT ON IMPACT OF LEGALIZA- 
TION PROGRAM.—The second report, which 
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shall be transmitted not later than three 
years after the date of transmittal of the 
first report, shall include— 

(1) the impact of the program on State 
and local governments and on public health 
and medical needs of individuals in the dif- 
ferent regions of the United States, 

(2) the patterns of employment of the le- 
galized population, and 

(3) the participation of legalized aliens in 
social service programs. 


SUMMARY OF IMMIGRATION REFORM AND 
CONTROL Act OF 1985 


I. CONTROL OF ILLEGAL IMMIGRATION 
A. Funding for improved enforcement 


States the sense of Congress that re- 
sources for 1) border patrol and other en- 
forcement activities, and 2) examinations 
and other service activities of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, should be 
increased. 

Authorizes $840,000,000 in FY 1986 and 
$830,000,000 in FY 1987 for these purposes 
to the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice. 

Authorizes additional sums for enforce- 
ment activities of the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion and the Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance of the Department of Labor 
and Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission for enforcement activities in con- 
nection with the bill. 


B. Increased penalties for immigration- 
related violations 


New criminal offense for bringing an alien 
to the U.S. knowing, or in reckless disregard 
of the fact, that the alien had not received 
prior official authorization to enter. 

Increased felony penalties for activities in- 
volving the use, manufacture, or sale of 
counterfeit or altered identification docu- 
ments, or those relating to other individ- 
uals, to satisfy a requirement of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. 

Adjustment of status procedure would not 
be available to aliens who have violated the 
terms of their nonimmigrant visa. 


C. Unlawful employment of aliens 


Penalties against persons who: 

Knowingly hire, or for a fee or other con- 
sideration recruit or refer for employment 
in the U.S., an alien who is not authorized 
for such employment. 

Knowingly continue to employ unauthor- 
ized aliens (except those hired before the 
date of enactment). 

It is an affirmative defense against a 
charge of unlawful hiring, recruitment, or 
referral if the verification procedures below 
have been followed in good faith. 

Verification procedure: person employing 
four or more persons who hires a new em- 
ployee must attest, for all employees, under 
penalty of perjury, that he has examined 
documents which establish both (a) eligibil- 
ity to work, and (b) identity (showing that 
the individual presenting documents is not 
presenting documents relating to another 
individual). A U.S. passport, certificate of 
citizenship, certificate of naturalization, or 
resident alien card would establish both. 
Otherwise one document of each type would 
be presented: a) Social Security card or 
birth certificate, and b) driver’s license, 
other State-issued card, alien identification 
card, or other document approved by the 
Attorney General. 

President is directed to monitor and evalu- 
ate the above system. If he finds that the 
transitional system is not secure, he may im- 
plement such changes as may be necessary 
to establish a secure system to determine 
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employment eligibility. Such changes would 
only be permitted after 60 days’ notice to 
Congress, and a major change—such as a 
telephone verification system or a new iden- 
tification document—would require a two- 
year notice to Congress. In examining the 
need for a new system, the President may 
establish demonstration projects to test pro- 
posed new systems for up to three years. 

If an employer does not follow the verifi- 
cation procedures and an unauthorized 
alien is found in his employ, the employer 
will be presumed to have knowingly hired 
the alien. 

Penalties for substantive violation: 

First 6 months (education period): no pen- 
alty; 

Second 6 months: warning for the first of- 
fense. 

lst offense (after warning if during second 
6 months): administrative and desist order, 
civil fine of $100-$2,000; 

2nd offense: cease and desist order, civil 
fine of $2,000-$5,000; 

Pattern or practice of violation: cease and 
desist order, civil fines of $3,000-$10,000. 

Cease and desist orders may also include: 

Employer must follow the verification 
procedures; 

Other penalties as appropriate. 

In addition to charges initiated by the 
INS, a private party, aggrieved by the hiring 
of an unauthorized alien, may file a formal 
complaint before a designated INS unit. 
This unit shall investigate the charges, and, 
in its discretion, may bring an action against 
an offending employer. Upon the INS con- 
ducting such an investigation, the accused 
employer shall be provided notice of the 
complaint. 

Cease and desist orders may be issued by 
immigration judges, who shall give employ- 
ers an opportunity for a hearing respecting 
the order. The decision of the immigration 
judge shall be based on a preponderance of 
the evidence and his decision is reviewable 
by the BIA and the appropriate Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

D. Agricultural worker provisions 

Special procedure established for H-2 sea- 
sonal workers in agriculture: 

The employer need not apply more than 
65 days in advance of need; 

The Secretary of Labor must provide a de- 
cision on labor certification no later than 20 
days in advance of need (otherwise the ap- 
plication for certification is deemed ap- 
proved). 

If (1) U.S. workers referred to an agricul- 
tural employer are not qualified, (2) U.S. 
workers are promised to an employer but 
they do not show up on the date of need, or 
(3) an agricultural employer is faced with a 
critical labor need due to unforeseen har- 
vest conditions, a 72-hour expedited proce- 
dure is available to allow employers access 
to needed H-2 workers. 

Attorney General to approve all regula- 
tions in consultation with the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Secretary of Labor. 

Seretary of Labor to monitor and enforce 
the terms and conditions of the H-2 pro- 
gram as it applies to nonimmigrant workers 
and U.S. workers employed by the same em- 
ployers. Provides $10,000,000 for such en- 
forcement activities and to recruit U.S. 
workers. 

Three year agricultural labor transition 
program: agricultural employers may con- 
tinue to employ certain foreign workers 
under conditions set by AG for three 
years—100% of past undocumented workers 
in first year, 66% in second year, and 33% in 
third year. 
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Agricultural Worker Commission: 12 mem- 
bers to be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House, the President Pro Tem of the 
Senate, the Secretaries of Agriculture and 
Labor, and the Attorney General. Commis- 
sion will be required to report within 2 years 
with specific legislative recommentations re- 
garding the appropriate form of U.S. tempo- 
rary worker programs. 

II. LEGALIZATION OF STATUS 
A. Legalization commission 

Legalization Commission established by 
presidential appointment to determine 
whether apropriate immigration enforce- 
ment mechanisms are in place and whether 
these programs will control substantially il- 
legal entry into the U.S. and eliminate sub- 
stantially the employment of unauthorized 
aliens. Upon a finding by the Commission 
that the above conditions are met, the legal- 
ization program will go into effect. 


B. Legalization of status 


Temporary legal status for illegal aliens 
who have been physically present in the 
U.S, since the date of enactment and i) have 
continuously resided in the U.S. since before 
January 1, 1980, or ii) are Cuban/Haitian 
entrants who were given special status prior 
to January 1, 1981. 

Persons receiving temporary status will be 
able to adjust to permanent resident status 
three years from date that they are granted 
temporary residence, if they satisfy a re- 
quirement of minimum English language 
competence and mimimum knowledge of 
U.S. history and government, or are en- 
rolled in a program to acquire such knowl- 
edge. 

Alien must apply for adjustment of status 
to temporary legal status during a 12-month 
period beginning on a date 90 days after ef- 
fective date of legalization. 

Federally funded public assistance will not 
be available to those in temporary status, or 
for the first 3 years of permanent resident 
status (except that Cuban/Haitian enter- 
ants will continue to qualify for existing 
special benefits). 

Persons will not be eligible for legalization 
who: 

Have been convicted of a felony or 3 mis- 
demeanors in the U.S.; 

Have assisted in political persecution; 

Have been convicted of a crime involving 
moral turpitude, or 2 or more offenses for 
which sentences aggregating 5 years or 
more where imposed; 

Advocate the overthrow of the govern- 
ment, are anarchists, communists, or Nazis, 
would engage in subversive activities, or 
who the government has reason to believe 
seek to enter for activities inimical to the 
welfare, safety, or security of the U.S.; 

Have been convicted of a drug violation, 
other than simple possession of 30 grams or 
less of marijuana; 

Where nonimmigrant exchange aliens 
subject to a two-year return requirement; 

Have been outside the U.S. for any period 
of time which the Attorney General, by reg- 
ulation, determines breaks continuance resi- 
dence. 

INS may utilize qualified organization ap- 
proved by the Attorney General to assist in 
outreach and implementation. 

Minimum fee of $100 to be charged for 
processing of legalization application. Au- 
thorizes INS to utilize fees collected to meet 
administrative costs of legalization program. 

C. Reimbursement of States for legalization 
costs 


Capped entitlement assistance by Secre- 
tary of HHS to meet costs of state and local 
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public assistance as a result of legalization 
program. Formula for the money distribut- 
ed is based on 1) number of eligible legalized 
aliens in state, 2) ratio of number of eligible 
legalized aliens in state to number of resi- 
dents in state, 3) amount of expenditures 
State is likely to incur in providing public as- 
sistance to legalized aliens, and 4) ratio of 
amount of expenditures in one state to total 
expenditures in all states. 

A cap of $600 million per year, for three 
years, is established on funds to be used for 
reimbursement; 

Funds will become available in the fiscal 
year during which the application period for 
legalization ends, and may be used in the 
following fiscal year if not fully spent in the 
designated fiscal year. 

III. OTHER IMMIGRATION LAW CHANGES 

Colonial quota is increased from 600 to 
3,000. 

After INS has implemented an automated 
data processing system to properly track the 
entry and exit of nonimmigrants, the State 
Department may establish a pilot visa 
waiver program for up to 8 countries which 
provide a similar benefit to the U.S., if the 
visa refusal and abuse rates for the nation- 
als of such countries are minimal, and if the 
visitor has a nonrefundable round-trip 
ticket. 

Relief provisions are provided for certain 
employees of international organizations 
(G-4 immigrants) and the children and wid- 
owed spouses of such employees. 

IV. REPORTS AND ANTI-DISCRIMIANTION 
PROVISIONS 

President shall report on 1) the form and 
effects of legal immigration to the U.S., 2) 
the effectiveness and impact of employer 
sanctions, 3) the security of current and 
proposed systems to determine employment 
eligibility, and the results of any related 
demonstration projects, and 4) the scope 
and impact of any legalization program. 

The AG and the Secretary of State shall 
jointly monitor and report on the visa 
waiver program. 

The GAO shall monitor the implementa- 
tion of employer sanctions and report on 
whether a pattern of discrimination has re- 
sulted against eligible workers seeking em- 
ployment. Attorney General in conjunction 
with the Civil Rights Commission and the 
EEOC shall review the G.A.O. reports and if 
a pattern of discrimination has resulted, 
shall recommend specific remedial legisla- 
tive changes to the Congress. 


By Mrs. HAWKINS (for herself, 
Mr. ARMSTRONG, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. 
DeConcrnI, and Mr. PELL): 

S. 1201. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to extend the 
residential energy credit with respect 
to solar renewable energy source ex- 
penditures, with declining percentages 
of credit, through 1990; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

SOLAR TAX CREDIT PHASE OUT ACT 

@ Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, I 
am introducing legislation which will 
extend the residential and business 
energy investment tax credits for solar 
energy installations. I invite my col- 
leagues to cosponsor this important 
legislation. 

The U.S. Congress first enacted solar 
energy tax credits in 1978 and the 
present law now allows a residential 
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solar tax credit of 40 percent, and a 
business energy investment tax credit 
of 15 percent. These credits are due to 
expire on December 31, 1985. 

With recent reports that oil imports 
are steadily rising because of the lower 
price of petroleum, and that U.S. oil 
reserves are significantly lower than 
originally thought, the United States 
could find itself caught in the same 
situation faced during the 1973 oil 
boycott. 

The proposed bill includes that same 
provisions included in H.R. 1272 which 
has over 125 cosponsors including 12 
members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. The provisions of 
the bill are as follows: 

1. Extension of the residential solar tax 
credit till December 31, 1990 with the fol- 
lowing stipulations: 

(a) Decreasing the residential credit by 5 
percent every year except for photovoltaics 
which will remain at the 40 percent level. 

(b) Establishing a $6,000 limitation on res- 
idential solar domestic hotwater systems 
thus lowering the federal tax liability. 

(c) Requiring that residential solar sys- 
tems be certified by national certification 
organizations such as SRCC except for self- 
built systems. 

2. Extension of the business solar invest- 
ment tax credit at the 15-percent level till 
December 31, 1990 with the following re- 
quirements: 

(a) Enhancing the business credits for 
photovoltaics and solar thermal power 
(above 300°F) to the 25 percent level for the 
same period. 

(b) Establishing an affirmative commit- 
ment rule through December 31, 1993 for 
the larger projects. 

This bill will encourage the use of 
solar energy and therefore build the 
domestic solar industry which now em- 
ploys more than 30,000 people nation- 
wide with annual sales of more than 
$1 billion worldwide. 

I would add that Florida now manu- 
factures more than 20 percent of the 
solar collectors in the United States. 
We are installing more than 17,000 
solar systems annually in Florida, and 
this is clearly a growing trend in Flori- 
da and elsewhere. It is a trend that I 
believe needs encouragement. 

This legislation incorporates some 
old and new ideas that I think will 
create a sensible approach to a bal- 
anced energy policy: 

The residential solar redits are grad- 
uated downward so that revenue loss 
will be minimized while the solar in- 
dustry can slowly because more com- 
petitive in the marketplace when the 
credits expire at the 15 percent level 
in 1990. 

The residential solar systems must 
be certified to be eligible for the solar 
credits so that we can be sure that the 
tax incentives for solar energy are 
given to those systems that are more 
efficient and likely to work. 

The solar business energy invest- 
ment tax credits are maintained at the 
current 15-percent level for high tem- 
perature solar thermal and photovol- 
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taic technologies. These technologies 
which produce high temperature in- 
dustrial process heat and utility grade 
electricity have just entered the mar- 
ketplace and thus need a greater in- 
centive. 

The solar energy industry is less 
than 10 years old. Most of the manu- 
facturers and installers entered the 
marketplace specifically to utilize 
solar energy. Their competition in the 
conventional energy industries have 
been massively subsidized via tax cred- 
its and deductions, to the tune of more 
than $3 billion annually, for decades. 

Yet we are not seeking equal treat- 
ment for the solar industry, even 
though its promotion is clearly in our 
national interest. The industry be- 
lieves that it can become competitive 
in a few more years due to the econo- 
mies of scale that accompany the 
growing demand for solar energy sys- 
tems. So we are phasing out the tax 
credits at the same we extend it. The 
credit decreases by 5 percent per year 
beginning immediately upon enact- 
ment and ends in 1990. 

I am pleased to have as original co- 
sponsors Senators ARMSTRONG, HEINZ, 
DeConcini, and PELL. I hope others 
will join us in our effort to preserve 
the solar energy industry and promote 
America’s independence from foreign 
oil.e 
e Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, it 
gives me great pleasure to be an origi- 
nal cosponsor of what I consider to be 
a responsible piece of legislation de- 
signed to extend solar energy tax cred- 
its for residential and business use 
through the taxable year 1990. Since 
the energy tax credits for solar and re- 
newable energy resources were passed 
by the Congress in 1978, considerable 
progress has been made in the conser- 
vation of traditional energy resources 
through the installation of various 
solar energy devices in homes and 
businesses. The solar industry in the 
United States is starting to blossom 
and many individuals nationwide are 
beginning to understand the enormous 
potential of this inexpensive and clean 
energy resource, particularly in the 
Sun Belt regions. This has been ac- 
complished because of the existing tax 
credits, but is also due to the fact that 
Americans fear the occurrence of the 
oil shortages we experienced during 
the period of 1980 to 1981. 

While OPEC prices have dropped 
from $34 per barrel in January of 1981 
to $28 per barrel this month due to a 
reduced demand for oil, we cannot 
afford to continue our past reliance on 
traditional energy sources. Our eco- 
nomic and national security still 
depend upon our Nation becoming 
energy independent. The decline in oil 
prices could further slow our develop- 
ment of alternative energy resources, 
ultimately increasing our dependence 
on foreign oil and leaving us vulnera- 
ble to the price shocks of the past. 
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One way to avoid these effects is to 
continue Government support for al- 
ternate energy sources such as solar. 

The bill we are introducing today 
will gradually phase out the existing 
40 percent tax credit for the installa- 
tion of solar energy devices for resi- 
dential use beginning in 1986, when 
the tax will be reduced to 35 percent. 
By 1990 the tax credit will be further 
reduced to 15 percent and be totally 
eliminated by taxable year 1991. In ad- 
dition, the bill reduces the maximum 
purchase price for the installation of a 
domestic solar hot water system eligi- 
ble for the tax credit from the current 
$10,000 to $6,000. The business tax 
credit would remain at the present 15 
percent level through 1990 with the 
exception of photovoltaics and solar 
thermal which would be increased to 
25 percent. 

While budget deficits are foremost 
on the minds of Americans nation- 
wide, and the Congress is searching 
for ways to reduce Federal spending, I 
believe the approach we have taken in 
designing a bill that gradually phases 
out the solar tax credits is fair to the 
industry and responsive to our budget- 
ary considerations at the same time. 
The yearly reductions in the tax cred- 
its as outlined in this legislation will 
give the industry and the consumers 
sufficient time to plan their future in- 
vestments. It will allow the industry 
adequate time to develop devices 
which are more affordable for consum- 
ers when the tax credits are no longer 
available. 

Mr. President, I am convinced the 
legislation we are introducing today is 
in the best interest of the American 
public. We cannot afford to sacrifice 
energy conservation efforts this coun- 
try has worked so many years to pro- 
mote just to see these efforts tumble 
overnight because of an elimination of 
energy tax credits. The existing solar 
energy tax credits are due to expire at 
the close of 1985. It is my hope that 
the Congress can give its approval to 
this responsible energy conservation 
measure to insure that these tax cred- 
its can continue uninterrupted 
through 1990.6 


By Mr. ROTH (for himself, Mr. 
Hatcu, and Mr. BENTSEN): 

S. 1202. A bill to provide that past- 

due amounts owed by physicians and 


other health professionals who 
breached a contract under the Nation- 
al Health Services Corps Scholarship 
Program shall be deducted from 
amounts otherwise payable to the 
physician under the Medicare and 
Medicaid Programs, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 

PHYSICIANS EDUCATION LOAN COLLECTION ACT 
e Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing the Physicians Edu- 
cation Loan Collection Act of 1985. 
This legislation is designed to 
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strengthen and extend debt repay- 
ment methods available to the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services 
to collect past-due defaulted obliga- 
tions of doctors receiving National 
Health Service Corps [NHSC] scholar- 
ships. The bill accomplishes this 
through provision for offset of Medi- 
care and Medicaid payments made to 
defaulting doctors accompanied by 
mandatory Medicare assignment of 
claims. The bill provides for an addi- 
tional measure to be utilized, after ex- 
haustion of all other debt collection 
methods, that of exclusion from the 
Medicare and Medicaid Programs. 
Such exclusion would be accompanied 
by civil collection action through the 
Attorney general, IRS, or other avail- 
able means. The legislation also ad- 
dresses means of collection from doc- 
tors who are employed by a medical 
plan or organization, or by a group 
practice. The bill assures that avail- 
ability of medical services for benefici- 
aries of Medicare and Medicaid is not 
limited by doctor exclusion from the 
program. 

Mr. President, I believe that this leg- 
islation is a necessary measure to 
ensure recovery of millions of dollars 
owed the Government by doctors who 
have decided not to live up to the 
terms of the NHSC Scholarship Pro- 
gram. The Inspector General of the 
Department of Health and Human 
Services has described the nature and 
severity of the problem in a recent 
review of the NHSC repayment situa- 
tion. The problem is not just that doc- 
tors are breaching scholarship agree- 
ments and owe the Government mil- 
lions of dollars, but that these same 
doctors are being paid millions of dol- 
lars by the same agency, the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, 
for services provided under the Medi- 
care and Medicaid Programs. These 
doctors, in breach of contract and in 
default of payment, continue to sup- 
plement their income with Federal 
dollars. I can hardly imagine that any 
of us, in managing our business or per- 
sonal finances, would continue to pay 
for services of an individual or compa- 
ny that owes us money. We would 
withhold the party’s payments until 
all the debt was collected. That is ex- 
actly what my legislation will enable 
the Department of Health and Human 
Services to do: Remedy what the HHS 
inspector general termed an “illogical 
situation” of Government payments 
flowing to Government debtors. 

Mr. President, another distressing 
aspect of this problem is the amount 
of Government money outstanding. 
The Inspector General's report of 
April 12, 1985, states that 1,813 NHSC 
scholarship recipients had breached 
their agreements, thus defaulting on 
$61.3 million worth of loans as of De- 
cember, 1983. Over 1,000 of these re- 
cipients were in a statutory repayment 
or grace period. Of these, over 400 
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were not making any payments on 
their defaulted loans. The IG studied 
80 of these defaulters and found that 
while they owed the Government $2.3 
million in principal alone, they re- 
ceived about $3.5 million in Medicare 
and Medicaid reimbursements in 
either 1982, 1983, or the first quarter 
of 1984. Eleven of these 80 doctors re- 
ceived reimbursements over $100,000. 
For example, one doctor, delinquent 
for $50,324, received about $152,000 in 
Medicare and Medicaid payments, and 
made only one $500 payment between 
January 1983 and February 1984. 

In many cases, doctors who are 
making payments instead of meeting 
their obligation to work in health 
manpower shortage areas are paying 
at a much lower level than was sched- 
uled upon contract breach. For exam- 
ple, a doctor’s 1983 payments of $133 a 
month were used solely for late penal- 
ties; nothing was paid on the loan’s in- 
terest or principal. It certainly did not 
appear to the IG investigators that 
doctors could not afford to repay their 
debts. One doctor, owing $43,000 in 
principal and interest on his NHSC 
debt, bought real estate costing 
$318,000 and an automobile for 
$14,000. This doctor's $400 a month 
payments barely covered accumulating 
interest. 

Mr. President, that is the nature and 
the scope of the problem we are ad- 
dressing in this bill. Now some will 
wonder what HHS, and more specifi- 
cally, the Public Health Service [PHS] 
has been doing in their collection ef- 
forts to date. Currently the PHS gives 
defaulting doctors several opportuni- 
ties, through demand letters, to re- 
solve their indebtedness,’ either 
through service or financial means. If 
these efforts are not successful, the 
cases may be referred to a collection 
agency or to the Department of Jus- 
tice for legal action. 

The Public Health Service is very 
concerned about this problem and is 
attempting to step up collection ef- 
forts. However, the agency requires 
some legislative assistance to expand 
the scope of remedies available for col- 
lection. I believe this legislation can 
help the Department of Health and 
Human Services improve their collec- 
tion results, and thus save taxpayers 
millions of dollars. 

Mr. President, in this time of deep 
concern about Government spending 
and deficits, all programs are being 
scrutinized for further means of 
economizing. Government health pro- 
grams, with their growing obligations, 
have been examined extensively for 
both efficiency improvements and pro- 
gram cost savings. Certainly, Mr. 
President, before we reduce services or 
benefits for those presently entitled, 
we must assure that we are doing ev- 
erything possible to eliminate program 
mismanagement, fraud, and abuse. 
This includes assuring that all avail- 
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able steps are taken to collect health 
care dollars owed the Government. 

All Americans, for the reasons cited, 
have a stake in the collection of these 
obligations. To improve these efforts, 
some changes in the law must be 
made. PHS must have additional tools 
to both help collect defaulted loans 
and lower the rate of future contract 
breach. Doctors entering into PHSC 
contracts must be given a firm set of 
potential sanctions upon signing the 
scholarship agreement to assure they 
understand the Government’s reme- 
dies for loan default. These collection 
means, clearly laid out upfront, should 
serve as a strong incentive to decrease 
the future default rate. 

Thus, the purpose of my legislation 
is twofold. It will send a clear signal to 
doctors signing on for a NHSC schol- 
arship or loan that the Government 
expects the obligation to be fulfilled 
and the strong penalties for default 
stated in the agreement will serve as a 
deterrent to default. The legislation 
will also put some teeth into current 
PHS efforts to collect on loans already 
in default and thus help the financial 
condition of these worthwhile health 
programs. 

My bill has three sections that 
amend the Medicare and Medicaid 
titles of the Social Security Act and 
the Public Health Service Act. The 
first section, the Medicare amend- 
ment, will add provision to title XVIII 
of the Social Security Act for offset of 
payments to physicians to collect past- 
due obligations arising from breach of 
scholarship contract. It provides that 
the loan agreement will state that de- 
ductions of defaulting physician’s 
Medicare or Medicaid payments will 
be made according to a formula and 
schedule agreed upon by the agency 
and the doctor until obligations—in- 
cluding accrued interest—have been 
met. In order to assure that it is the 
doctor, not the beneficiary who pays, 
the doctor is required to accept Medi- 
care assignment during offset of pay- 
ment. 

If the doctor does not agree to such 
offset, breaches the offset agreement, 
or has insufficient Medicare/Medicaid 
payment to warrant offset as a collec- 
tion method, other recovery methods 
will be used by the Attorney General. 
The bill also provides that further col- 
lection methods available to the Gov- 
ernment, including tax refund offsets, 
may be used for NHSC debt collection. 
In addition, the physician failing to 
repay loans through all other reasona- 
ble means will be excluded from par- 
ticipation in Medicare and Medicaid 
programs until the past-due obligation 
has been repaid. 

I strongly believe, Mr. President, 
that we must not, in our efforts to 
sanction defaulting doctors, endanger 
the availability of medical care to our 
poor or elderly citizens. Therefore, my 
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bill provides that a physician will not 
be barred from Medicare and Medicaid 
if he or she is the sole community 
physician or is the sole source of spe- 
cialized medical services in a communi- 
ty. 
Some doctors who have chosen not 
to meet their commitments to the 
Government in the NHSE Scholarship 
Program will find employment in 
health maintenance organizations 
{HMO's], group practice, or some 
other form of competitive medical 
plan where a centralized Medicare/ 
Medicaid billing and payment system 
exists. My bill provides that the de- 
faulting physician’s group or organiza- 
tion will be offset by Medicare and 
Medicaid payments no earlier than 6 
months after notification of the physi- 
cian’s obligation and the collection 
plan. While such means of group or 
organization collection will relieve the 
member physician from obligation to 
the Government, the organization will 
retain the right to collect such 
amounts from the physician. 

The Department of Health and 
Human Services will be required to co- 
ordinate with State Medicaid agencies 
for deduction by the States of the Fed- 
eral share of the defaulting physi- 
cian’s Medicaid payments according to 
agreed upon schedules and formulas. 

Finally, the bill provides that de- 
faulted NHSC contracts entered into 
after enactment of the act may not be 
discharged through title 11 bankrupt- 
cy procedures. 

Thus, Mr. President, this bill will 
provide the Department of HHS two 
additional tools to utilize in collection 
of past-due obligations from NHSC 
doctors. The provision for offset of the 
doctor’s Medicare and Medicaid pay- 
ment offers the doctor an alternative 
means of repayment, not dissimilar to 
the increasingly common practice of 
automatic deductions or funds trans- 
fer for loan payments. If the doctor 
does not agree to such offset or if 
offset does not provide necessary re- 
payment, the legislation provides for 
doctor exclusion from Medicare and 
Medicaid Programs, coupled with fur- 
ther civil collection activities. In addi- 
tion, incorporating these two new pro- 
visions into future NHSC scholarship 
agreements and assuring that both in- 
coming and practicing NHSC doctors 
are aware of these sanctions should 
serve as an effective deterrent to de- 
fault within this program. 

Mr. President, in these times of belt- 
tightening, we must give primary at- 
tention to creative cost savings propos- 
als that enhance program efficiency 
and effectiveness, but not reduce serv- 
ices and benefits. In the realm of 
health care programs, this strategy is 
particularly crucial, as many of our 
needy citizens depend on these pro- 
grams for necessary medical services. 
While much attention has been fo- 
cused on patient program abuses, it is 
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my belief that we must look closer at 
the millions of dollars fraudulently 
billed and owed to the Government by 
health care providers. My bill, if en- 
acted, will assist the Department of 
Health and Human Services in making 
those doctors who have received Gov- 
ernment money for their medical edu- 
cation repay the taxpayer with the 
earning power made possible by these 
loans. This proposed legislation pro- 
vides a simple, commonsense solution 
to this important problem. I urge my 
colleagues to support it and ask that it 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. MEDICARE AMENDMENT. 

(a) In GENERAL.—Title XVIII of the Social 
Security Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 


“OFFSET OF PAYMENTS TO PHYSICIANS TO COL- 
LECT PAST-DUE OBLIGATIONS ARISING FROM 
BREACH OF SCHOLARSHIP CONTRACT 


“Sec. 1890. (a) In GENERAL.—(1) The Sec- 
retary shall enter into an agreement under 
this section with any physician who, by 
reason of a breach of a contract entered 
into by such physician pursuant to the Na- 
tional Health Service Corps Scholarship 
Program, owes a past-due obligation to the 
United States (as defined in subsection (b)). 

“(2) The agreement under this section 
shall provide that— 

WCA) deductions shall be made from the 
amounts otherwise payable to the physician 
under this title or under a State plan ap- 
proved under title XIX, in accordance with 
a formula and schedule agreed to by the 
Secretary and the physician, until such 
past-due obligation (and accrued interest) 
have been repaid; 

“(B) payment under this title for services 
provided by such physician shall be made 
only on the basis of an assignment described 
in section 1842(b)(3)(B)(ii) or under the pro- 
cedure described in section 1870(f)(1); and 

“(C) if the physician does not provide 
services, for which payment would other- 
wise be made under this title or a State plan 
approved under title XIX, of a sufficient 
quantity to maintain the offset collection 
according to the agreed upon formula and 
schedule, or if the physician breaches any 
provision of the agreement— 

“Gi) the Secretary shall immediately 
inform the Attorney General, and the At- 
torney General shall immediately com- 
mence an action to recover the full amount 
of the past-due obligation, and 

“GD subject to paragraph (3), the Secre- 
tary shall immediately bar the physician 
from the program under this title and from 
any State program of medical assistance 
under title XIX of this Act, until such time 
as the entire past-due obligation has been 
repaid. 

“(3) The Secretary shall not bar a physi- 
cian pursuant to paragraph (2XC)ii) if such 
physician is a sole community physician or 
sole source of essential specialized services 
in a community. 

“(b) Past-Due OBLIGATION.—For purposes 
of this section, a past-due obligation is any 
amount— 
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“(1) awed by a physician to the United 
States by reason of a breach of a scholar- 
ship contract under section 338D of the 
Public Health Service Act, and 

*(2) which has not been paid by the dead- 
line established by the Secretary pursuant 
to section 338D of the Public Health Service 
Act, and has not been canceled, waived, or 
suspended by the Secretary pursuant to 
such section. 

“(c) COLLECTION UNDER THIS SECTION 
SHatt Not Be Exctusitve.—This section 
shall not preclude the United States from 
applying other provisions of law otherwise 
applicable to the collection of obligations 
owed to the United States, including (but 
not limited to) the use of tax refund offsets 
pursuant to section 3720A of title 31, United 
States Code, and the application of other 
procedures provided under chapter 37 of 
title 31, United States Code. 

“(d) COLLECTION FROM PROVIDERS AND 
HEALTH MAINTENANCE ORGANIZATIONS.—(1) 
In the case of a physician who owes a past- 
due obligation, and who is an employee of a 
provider having an agreement under section 
1866 or a health maintenance organization 
or competitive medical plan having a con- 
tract under section 1876, the Secretary shall 
deduct the amount of such past-due obliga- 
tion from amounts otherwise payable under 
this title to such provider, organization, or 
plan. 

“(2) Such deduction shall not be made 
until 6 months after the Secretary notifies 
the provider, organization, or plan of the 
amount to be deducted and the particular 
physicians to whom the deductions are at- 
tributable. 

“(3) A deduction made under this subsec- 
tion shall relieve the physician of the obli- 
gation (to the extent of the amount collect- 
ed) to the United States, but the provider, 
organization, or plan shall have a right of 
action to collect from such physician the 
amount deducted pursuant to this subsec- 
tion (including accumulated interest). 

(4) No deduction shall be made under 
this subsection if, within the 6-month 
period after notice is given to the provider, 
organization, or plan, the physician pays 
the past-due obligation, or ceases to be em- 
ployed by the provider, organization, or 
plan. 

“(5) The Secretary shall also apply the 
provisions of this subsection in the case of a 
physician who is a member of a group prac- 
tice, if such group practice submits bills 
under this program as a group, rather than 
by individual physicians. 

‘(e) NOTIFICATION TO AND AGREEMENTS 
WITH STATE MEDICAID AGENCIES.—The Sec- 
retary shall notify each State agency which 
administers a State plan approved under 
ttitle XIX of the name of each physician 
who owes a past-due obligation. If such phy- 
sician receives any payments, or is employed 
by an entity which receives any payments, 
under a State plan, the Secretary shall 
enter into an agreement with such State 
under which amounts otherwise payable 
under the State plan to such physician or 
the employing entity will be deducted in ac- 
cordance with the formula and schedule 
agreed to under subsection (a), or as provid- 
ed in subseciton (d). Deductions made by 
the State shall be made only from the Fed- 
eral share of the amount otherwise payable 
to the physician or employing entity, and 
the amount otherwise payable to the State 
under section 1903 shall be reduced accord- 
ingly pursuant to section 1903(c). 

“(f) TRANSFER From TRUST FunpDs.— 
Amounts equal to the amounts deducted 
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pursuant to this section shall be transferred 
from the Trust Fund from which the pay- 
ment to the physician, provider, or other 
entity would otherwise have been made, to 
the general fund in the Treasury, and shall 
be credited as payment of the past-due obli- 
gation of the physician from whom (or with 
respect to whom) the deduction was made.”’. 

(b) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall become effec- 
tive on the date of the enactment of this 
Act, 

SEC. 2. MEDICAID AMENDMENTS. 

(a) STATE PLAN REQUIREMENT.—Section 
1902(a) of the Social Security Act is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (45); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (46) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“and”; and 

(3) by inserting after paragraph (46) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(47) provide that the State shall make 
deductions, as specified by the Secretary 
pursuant to section 1890(e), from the Feder- 
al share of amounts otherwise payable to 
physicians for services furnished under the 
State plan.”. 

(b) REDUCTION IN FEDERAL PayMENT.—Sec- 
tion 1903 of such Act is amended by insert- 
ing after subsection (b) the following new 
subsection: 

“(c) The amount otherwise payable under 
subsection (a) to a State shall be reduced by 
the amount of any reductions in payments 
to physicians made by the State pursuant to 
section 1902(a)(47). An amount equal to the 
amount of the reduction in payment under 
this subsection shall be credited by the Sec- 
retary as repayment of past-due obligations 
under section 338D of the Public Health 
Service Act by the physicians from whom, 
or with respect to whom, the payments were 
offset.”’. 

(c) EFFECTIVE DaTe.—(1) Except as provid- 
ed in paragraph (2), the amendments made 
by this section shall apply to calendar quar- 
ters beginning after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 

(2) In the case of a State plan for medical 
assistance under title XIX of the Social Se- 
curity Act which the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services determines requires 
State legislation in order for the plan to 
meet the additional requirements imposed 
by the amendments made by this section, 
the State plan shall not be regarded as fail- 
ing to comply with the requirements of such 
title solely on the basis of its failure to meet 
these additional requirements before the 
first day of the first calendar quarter begin- 
ning after the close of the first regular ses- 
sion of the State legislature that begins 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 
SEC. 3. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT AMEND- 

MENTS. 


(a) BREACH oF Conrract.—Section 
338D(b)(1) of the Public Health Service Act 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “Amounts not paid 
within such period shall be subject to collec- 
tion through deductions in Medicare and 
Medicaid payments pursuant to sections 
1890 and 1902(a)(47) of the Social Security 
Act.”. 

(b) ELIMINATION OF DISCHARGE IN BANK- 
ruprcy.—Section 338D(c)(3) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3) Any obligation of an individual under 
the Scholarship Program (or a contract 
thereunder) for payment of damages may 
not be released by a discharge in bankrupt- 
cy under title 11 of the United States 
Code.”. 
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(c) EFFFECTIVE DatTes.—(1) The amend- 
ment made by subsection (a) shall become 
effective on the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 

(2) The amendment made by subsection 
(b) shall apply with respect to damages aris- 
ing from contracts entered into after the 
date of the enactment of this Act.e 
@ Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my distinguished col- 
league from Delaware as an original 
eosponsor of S. 1200, a bill to provide 
that financial defaults by physicians 
who breached contracts under the Na- 
tional Health Corps Scholarship Pro- 
gram may be deducted from Medicare 
and Medicaid reimbursements paid 
those physicians. 

As some of our colleagues may be 
aware, Mr. President, the Inspector 
General at the Department of Health 
and Human Services recently reported 
that as of December 1983, 1,813 NHSC 
scholarship recipients had breached 
their agreements and defaulted on ob- 
ligations of more than $61 million. 
While 1,089 of these recipients are in a 
“grace” period of statutory repay- 
ment, the nearly $20 million owned by 
the remaining 724 had passed the re- 
payment period and was fully due and 
payable but had not been paid. 

Even more startling is the IG’s find- 
ing that, of the sample of defaulters 
studied, nearly one third of the NHSC 
scholars received Medicare and Medic- 
aid reimbursements during the last 3 
years of between $1,100 and $309,000. 
Eleven of the individuals whose 
records were reviewed received in 
excess of $100,000. The IG found, for 
example, one physician delinquent in 
the amount of $50,324 who received 
more than $150,000 in reimbursement. 
Over the last 2 years this physician 
had made only a single payment of 
$500 toward retiring her obligation. 

Mr. President, the National Health 
Service Corps Scholarship Program 
has provided tuition costs and month- 
ly stipends to 13,500 students over the 
past 12 years. In exchange, the stu- 
dents agreed to serve a minimum of 2 
years as assignees of Corps or the 
Indian Health Service or as private 
practitioners in a health manpower 
shortage area. The availability of 
these talented young people has been 
very helpful to my State where, as of 
last year, we still had 52 counties with 
health manpower shortages and 11 
counties where there was no practicing 
physician at all. I have long been an 
enthusiastic proponent of NHSC and 
expect to continue to lend my support 
to this program in the future. Howev- 
er, I am deeply disturbed by the fail- 
ure of some participants to take steps 
necessary to satisfy the terms of their 
scholarship agreements, or in the al- 
ternative, to pay back their debt to the 
very program that made it possible for 
them to acquire a lifelong set of very 
lucrative skills. 

It should be stressed that the pro- 
posal we introduced today would serve 
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as a course of last resort and would be 
employed only after all other adminis- 
trative collection efforts have been ex- 
hausted. In weighing the arguments in 
favor of this approach, I invite my col- 
leagues to consider the inequities of a 
situation in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment provides a substantial, if not 
full annual income to this group of de- 
faulters, and at the same time is 
unable to recapture overdue payments 
which could be applied to the cost of 
educating future scholarship recipi- 
ents. It is time to put a stop to what 
can only be termed inexcusable and 
abusive conduct on the part of a few 
individuals behaving irresponsibly. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, over the 
years, Congress has authorized various 
programs to help communities obtain 
quality health services. One of the 
most successful is the National Health 
Service Corps Field Program. 

The NHSC has been a boon to those 
cities and towns across the Nation 
where attracting health care profes- 
sionals has been a tough job. While 
there has been a significant improve- 
ment over the last 10 years in the geo- 
graphic distribution of physicians, 
parts of 20 of Utah’s 29 counties are 
still listed as health manpower short- 
age areas—eligible for help from the 
NHSC. About 20 NHSC members are 
helping Utah cities and rural areas. 

This program has been very worth- 
while, but I have recently learned of 
some serious problems. Almost 2,000 
students who have signed up for the 
scholarship component of the NHSC 
program and let the corps help pay 
their way through medical or dental 
school, have backed out on their 
agreement to serve. Some of these stu- 
dents have worthy reasons for break- 
ing their agreement—so the law allows 
them to buy their way out, in essence, 
by paying back the money to the 
NHSC as if it had been a loan. Doesn’t 
it make you mad to hear that these 
2,000 health professionals have de- 
faulted on $61.3 million in repayment 
obligations? Doesn’t it make your 
blood boil to know that at least 80 of 
these people made no payments at all 
to the corps, while they collected $3.5 
million in fees from other Federal pro- 
grams, Medicare and Medicaid? 


Senator RoTH proposes to set up a 
system to take some of the Federal 
money owed to these delinquent doc- 
tors by Medicare or Medicaid, and re- 
channel it to pay some of the money 
the doctors owe to the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s NHSC program. It makes 
perfect sense to me for Uncle Sam’s 
left hand and right hand to get to- 
gether to control the cash in Uncle 
Sam's wallet. 


Let me make it clear that if we do 
not clean up the problems here, that I 
will have a much more difficult time 
fighting to save the NHSC when it 
comes before the Labor and Human 
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Resources Committee for renewal or 
change. These 2,000 bad apples 
shouldn’t taint the whole barrel—but 
the aroma is strong and cannot be 
hidden. They make the other thou- 
sands of good people look bad. That’s 
not right. That’s not fair. I do not 
want the NHSC to get tagged with the 
phrase “troubled,” “scandal ridden” or 
“wasteful.” 

The need is real. The NHSC helps 
communities in health manpower 
shortage areas to develop clinics where 
health professionals can work, and 
then NHSC helps recruit and assign 
corps professionals to establish and 
maintain health care delivery systems. 
These are areas which, for whatever 
reason, cannot attract one of Ameri- 
ca’s burgeoning number of doctors or 
dentists. 

This year there are 600 Federal 
NHSC sites staffed by NHSC scholar- 
ship recipients, and I expect it will be 
650 sites by the end of the fiscal year. 
Even when the 1,100 other NHSC- 
aided sites are added in—which are 
staffed by professionals recruited after 
they were trained, and who were not 
scholarship recipients—not every 
needy area is served. 

Overall, several million people are 
served by this program. For the integ- 
rity of the program, as well as for the 
respect for the majority serving their 
commitments, it’s time we cracked 
down the flagrant abusers of the 
NHSC’s largesse and magnanimity. 
Senator RoTH’s proposal is a worthy 
one, and I thank him for the privilege 


of cosponsoring the bill. 


By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 1203. A bill to amend section 534 
of title 28, United States Code, to 
allow railroad police and private uni- 
versity or college police access to Fed- 
eral Government criminal identifica- 
tion records; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

CERTAIN ACCESS TO FEDERAL CRIMINAL 
IDENTIFICATION RECORDS 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
the bill I am offering would allow rail- 
road police and private university or 
college police access to the National 
Crime Information Center (NCIC), 
Federal Government criminal identifi- 
cation records. 

This information was restricted by 
Federal regulation in 1975, to organi- 
zations which are recognized specifi- 
cally as agencies of either the Federal 
or State government. Prior to this lim- 
itation, railroad police and university 
and college police had total access, 
across most of the Nation, to all crimi- 
nal arrest files maintained by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. The file 
contributed immeasurably toward 
their ability to perform their services 
in protecting cargo shipments, the wel- 
fare of patrons and campus students, 
alike. 
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After the restriction, an anomaly ex- 
isted. Universities and colleges which 
were recognized as “State agencies”, 
and had a police force, continued to 
receive approval for receiving the nec- 
essary information. Those police 
forces which represented large cam- 
puses across the United States, on 
behalf of private universities or col- 
leges, were denied access to the crimi- 
nal history files since they were re- 
garded as “private” agencies, not 
State. 

Railroad police were confronted 
with a similar circumstance. Each 
year, the President’s Conference on 
Transportation charged the railroad 
police to enforce strictly Federal regu- 
lations governing cargo shipments; 
however, they were restricted access to 
criminal history records that would 
enable them to carry out this direc- 
tion. In other words, the Justice De- 
partment was advocating a strong 
stand to protect cargo movements and 
needed the railroad police to help the 
department achieve it, but denied 
them access to the most valuable tool 
for assistance. 

The efforts of the railroad police 
and the university and college police 
to regain access to the NCIC files were 
joined in 1982 by the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police (IACP). 

In a letter to Mr. Norman Chadwick, 
Executive Director of the LACP, Direc- 
tor of the FBI, William Webster, 
stated that he does not oppose Federal 
criminal history access by those agen- 
cies, i.e., the railroad police and the 
university and college police, in the 
many States where they are granted 
full peace officer status by State stat- 
ute. He further wrote that he thinks it 
incongruous that such a legal prohibi- 
tion exists. 

Legal counsel for LEAA supported 
that statement. In the early days of 
LEAA, they had determined that rail- 
road police were, in fact, a part of the 
criminal justice spectrum in all States 
in which they had full police powers 
granted by the State government, even 
though they were not recognized as 
State agencies. Further, the railroad 
police, in States where they were so 
empowered, could participate in any 
LEAA-funded program without jeop- 
ardizing the funding of that program. 

Mr. President, this legislation would 
not open the criminal files to all 
groups or institutions that employ any 
form of security officer, but, rather, is 
limited to railroad police and universi- 
ty or college police who perform the 
administration of criminal justice pur- 
suant to a State statute and which al- 
located a substantial part of their 
annual budget to the administration 
of criminal justice. This bill mandates 
that each police department or agency 
meets the minimum standards for a 
police officer in its respective State. 
This is the same criterion which ap- 
plies to police forces which are recog- 
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nized as State agencies and have 
access to the NCIC files now. 

Your attention is called to the fact 
that there are over 34,000 railroad 
police and university and college 
police officers in the United States, 
commissioned in nearly all of the 
States within the continent, who do 
enforce the law. Railroad police, in 
particular, enforce passenger/patrol 
safety, tenants, and properties, as well 
as protect the billion dollar railroad 
movements of freight and valuable 
commodities across the land. Universi- 
ty police are charged with protecting 
the vast investments in educational fa- 
cilities, properties, road, the welfare of 
students and faculty, tenants and serv- 
ice people. 

Since both the railroad pclice and 
the university and college police func- 
tion in areas where the general public 
must spend a portion of its every day, 
and nearly all of them are covered by 
mandatory police training laws, and 
attend State police academies, access 
to criminal history files to both of 
these entities would provide additional 
law enforcement services to the 
Nation and to the communities in 
which they are located. I strongly urge 
my colleagues to support this measure. 


By Mr. BOSCHWITZ (for him- 
self and Mr. DURENBERGER): 

S. 1204. A bill to provide for the use 
and distribution of funds appropriated 
in satisfaction of judgments awarded 
to members of the Lake Superior Band 
of Chippewa Indians who are members 
of the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe in 
Dockets Numbered 18-S and 18-U 
before the Indian Claims Commission, 
and for other purposes; to the Select 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 


LAKE SUPERIOR BAND OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS IN 
MINNESOTA DISTRIBUTION OF JUDGEMENT 
FUNDS ACT 


è Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing legislation to 
provide for the distribution of judg- 
ment funds awarded to the Lake Supe- 
rior Bands of Chippewa Indians en- 
rolled in the Minnesota Chippewa 
Tribe. My colleague from Minnesota, 
Senator DURENBERGER, is joining me in 
this effort. Congressman JIM OBER- 
STAR has introduced a similar bill in 
the House of Representatives. 

During the 98th Congress, Senator 
DURENBERGER and I introduced similar 
legislation providing for distribution 
of judgment funds awarded to the Mis- 
sissippi and Lake Superior Chippewa 
Bands. Unfortunately, there is a dis- 
pute over the distribution ratio among 
the Mississippi Chippewa Bands. Ef- 
forts are continuing to resolve those 
differences and I hope an agreement 
can be reached soon. In the meantime 
the Minnesota Lake Superior Bands 
have asked us to go forward with their 
funds and it is proper that we should. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

S. 1204 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE 

This Act may be cited as the “Lake Supe- 
rior Band of Chippewa Indians in Minneso- 
ta Distribution of Judgment Funds Act”. 
SEC. 2. ABROGATION OF ANY PRIOR PLAN TO THE 

EXTENT SUCH PLAN RELATED TO 
MEMBERS OF THE LAKE SUPERIOR 
BAND OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS WHO 
ARE MEMBERS OF THE MINNESOTA 
CHIPPEWA TRIBE. 

(a) PLAN FOR DISTRIBUTION FOR MEMBERS 
or BAND WHO ARE ENROLLED IN THE MINNE- 
SOTA CHIPPEWA TRIBE.—Notwithstanding 
Public Law 93-134 (25 U.S.C. 1401 et seq.) or 
any plan prepared or regulation promulgat- 
ed by the Secretary of the Interior (herein- 
after in this Act referred to as the “Secre- 
tary”) pursuant to such Act, that portion of 
the judgment funds described in subsection 
(b) which were awarded for the benefit of 
the members of Lake Superior Band of 
Chippewa Indians who are enrolled in the 
Minnesota Chippewa Tribe shall be distrib- 
uted and used in the manner provided in 
this Act. 

(b) JUDGMENT Funps DEFINED.—The judg- 
ment funds referred to in subsection (a) 
are— 

(1) the funds consisting of— 

(A) two-thirds of the amount appropriated 
in satisfaction of judgment awarded the 
Lake Superior and Mississippi Bands of 
Chippewa Indians in Docket Numbered 18-S 
before the Indian Claims Commission, and 

(B) the amount appropriated in satisfac- 
tion of judgment awarded the Lake Superi- 
or Band of Chippewa Indians in Docket 
Numbered 18-U before the Indian Claims 
Commission (other than funds appropriated 
for the payment of attorney fees or litiga- 
tion expenses) which are held in trust by 
the Secretary for the use and benefit of 
such Bands of Chippewa Indians, and 

(2) the amount of any interest or invest- 
ment income accrued or accruing (on or 
before any distribution by the Secretary 
under this Act) on such funds. 

SEC. 3. DIVISION AND DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS 
AMONG RESERVATION COMMUNITY 
GROUPS. 

(a) DIVISION AMONG RESERVATION COMMU- 
NITY GROUPS IN MINNESOTA.—The Secretary 
shall divide the funds described in section 
2(b) among the community groups of the 
Lake Superior Band of Chippewa Indians 
affiliated with the reservations in the State 
of Minnesota which appear in the following 
list by multiplying the amount described in 
section 2(b) by the fraction appearing in the 
list in connection with each such reserva- 
tion community group: 

(1) Fond du Lac Reservation, 1,346/8,437; 

(2) Grand Portage Reservation, 387/8,437; 

(3) Nett Lake Reservation (including Ver- 
million Lake and Deer Creek (Bois Forte 
Band)), 704/8,437; and 

(4) White Earth Reservation, 148/8,437. 

(b) DISTRIBUTION OF FuUNDS.— 

(1) 20 PERCENT DISTRIBUTED TO EACH COMMU- 
NITY GROUP FOR USE AT THE GROUP LEVEL.—Of 
the amount determined under subsection 
(a) for each reservation community group 
described in such subsection, 20 percent of 
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such amount shall be made available to the 
appropriate governing body of such group 
for expenditure for programs approved by 
the Secretary. 

(2) 80 PERCENT DISTRIBUTED PER CAPITA,—Of 
the amount determined under subsection 
(a) for each reservation community group 
described in such subsection, 80 percent of 
such amount shall be distributed in 
amounts as equal as possible to enrolled 
members of the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe 
who— 

(A) are designated as members of the Lake 
Superior Band of Chippewa Indians and are 
affiliated with such group, and 

(B) were born on or before the date of the 
enactment of this Act and are living on such 
date. 

(3) PROCEDURES FOR PER CAPITA DISTRIBU- 
TION.—The amount determined under para- 
graph (2) for each individual described in 
such paragraph shall be paid or distributed 
as follows: 

(A) LIVING COMPETENT ADULTS.—If the indi- 
vidual is a living competent adult, the 
amount so determined shall be paid directly 
to such individual. 

(B) LIVING MINOR CHILDREN AND LEGALLY 
INCOMPETENT ADULTS.—If the individual is a 
living minor child or legally incompetent 
adult, the amount so determined shall be 
treated in the same manner as any trust 
property of such individual is treated. 

(C) DECEASED INDIVIDUALS.—If the individ- 
ual is deceased at the time of distribution, 
the amount so determined shall be treated 
in the same manner as any trust property of 
such individual would be treated if such in- 
dividual died intestate. 

(c) Tax TREATMENT OF DISTRIBUTIONS.—No 
amount of any payment or distribution 
under this section shall be included in gross 
income of the payee or distributee for pur- 
poses of any Federal, State, or local income 
tax. Payments or distributions may not be 
considered as income or resources or other- 
wise used as the basis for denying or reduc- 
ing— 

(1) any financial assistance or other bene- 
fit to which any individual described in 
paragraph (2), or the household of any such 
individual, is otherwise entitled, or for 
which such individual or household is other- 
wise eligible, under the Social Security Act, 
or 

(2) any other financial assistance, Federal 
benefit, or benefit under any program part 
or all of the funding for which is provided 
by the Federal Government to which such 
individual or household is otherwise entitled 
or for which such individual or household is 
otherwise eligible. 

(d) Savincs CLause.—No provision of sec- 
tion 2 of this section shall be construed as 
affecting the use or distribution of any 
funds described in section 2(b) which are 
not subject to this section. 

SEC. 4. MEMBERSHIP ROLLS REQUIRED TO BE 
BROUGHT UP TO DATE. 

Before the end of the -month period be- 
ginning on the date of the enactment of this 
Act, the roll of members of the Lake Superi- 
or Band of Chippewas who are members of 
the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe shall be 
made current under procedures adopted by 
such Tribe and approved by the Secretary.e 


By Mr. GORE: 

S. 1205. A bill to reform the Tobacco 
Program; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

TOBACCO EQUALIZATION ACT 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, a number 

of recent major developments have 
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made legislation necessary to save the 
Tobacco Program. Today I am intro- 
ducing, along with my colleague Con- 
gressman CHARLIE Rose, the chairman 
of the Tobacco Subcommittee in the 
House, a legislative package that I am 
convinced offers the only realistic 
hope of saving the program. 

Since 1981, the tobacco manufactur- 
ers have imported enormous quanti- 
ties of burley tobacco. The companies 
have imported large amounts of Flue- 
cured tobacco as well, over a longer 
period of time. This year we will 
import nearly one-third of all tobacco 
used in this country. This represents 
an increase of 1900 percent over 1969 
and 30 percent over 1982 alone. 

As a result of this trend, stockpiles 
of American-grown burley tobacco 
have grown at an alarming rate. In 
1981, there were no surplus burley 
stockpiles, aside from normal reserve 
levels. Today, 500 million pounds of 
burley are in storage, nearly the equiv- 
alent of a full year of production. 
Stockpiles of Flue-cured tobacco are 
even higher. 

The no-net-cost tobacco law requires 
that growers pay the cost of carrying 
this tobacco. The cost has escalated 
sharply, as surpluses have grown. The 
no-net-cost assessment has gone from 
1 cent per pound in 1982 to 30 cents 
per pound this year. It increased from 
9 to 30 cents between 1984 and 1985 
alone. 

This surplus, and the high cost asso- 
ciated with it, gravely threatens the 
future of the Tobacco Program. If 
growers are asked to bear the cost of 
carrying this ever-increasing surplus in 
future years, we can expect an assess- 
ment of at least 50 cents per pound 
next year, and perhaps higher. From 
conversations with many growers, 
through my Tobacco Advisory Council 
and at open meetings, I believe that 
growers will vote out the Tobacco Pro- 
gram at the referendum in February 
1986, rather than pay such astronomi- 
cal assessments. 

I have been working for several 
months on a variety of proposals to 
save the Tobacco Program and ensure 
that it remains beneficial to growers. 
The key issue is: Who will bear the 
cost of the surplus tobacco? The loss 
that we are facing is approximately 
$400 to $500 million—depending on 
the assumptions that are made about 
the market value of the surplus. 

Since growers are likely to vote out 
the program rather than pay such an 
overwhelming amount of money, the 
question comes down to whether the 
companies or the Government will 
bear the loss. Despite extensive con- 
versations and meetings between 
myself, company officials, and individ- 
uals representing the companies, the 
cigarette manufacturers have indicat- 
ed no willingness whatsoever to bear 
this loss. The companies have only 
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gone so far as to indicate a willingness 
to pay an unspecified portion of future 
no-net-cost assessments, if the no-net- 
cost program continues. But they are 
unwilling to bear any of the loss for 
the existing surplus, which threatens 
to cause the Tobacco Program to self- 
destruct. 

In view of this intransigence, the 
only remaining alternative is for the 
Government to bear the loss. The 
companies have steadfastly main- 
tained that the Government should 
bear this loss, with no additional reve- 
nue to compensate for it. 

The most important consideration, 
however, is what kind of legislative 
proposal can pass the Congress. There 
is absolutely no doubt that a proposal 
such as that advocated by the compa- 
nies would be defeated in Congress. 

After months of thought and reflec- 
tion, including a meeting with the To- 
bacco Advisory Council and conversa- 
tions with individual growers in Ten- 
nessee, as well as discussions with 
many Senators and Congressmen, I 
have concluded that it is necessary to 
find a source of revenue to compen- 
sate for the $500 million loss that the 
Tobacco Program is facing. Working in 
conjunction with Chairman Rose I 
have developed a legislative proposal 
that is outlined below: 

Repeal of the no net cost legislation, in- 
cluding elimination of the assessments. 

Transfer of current assets and liabilities 
of the No Net Cost Account (burley) and No 
Net Cost Fund (flue-cured) to a newly cre- 
ated Tobacco Equalization Fund (TEF). The 
TEF would be liable for any losses currently 
facing the program (including the $500 mil- 
lion discussed above). 

The TEF would be funded through a 
flexible excise tax on cigarettes, adjusted to 
reflected potential government losses based 
on cooperative stocks. The tax could de- 
crease or be adjusted upward, depending on 
potential losses; however, it is estimated 
that current stock levels and potential 
losses would require a tax of no more than 2 
cents per pack. 

Farmers would no longer have tax liability 
for the assessment since there would no 
longer be an assessment. Cooperatives also 
would no longer face potential tax liability. 

This proposal, if enacted, would restore 
the tobacco program to solvency while si- 
multaneously providing a significant degree 
of insulation from future attacks by tobacco 
program opponents. While much work re- 
mains to be done, Senator Gore has reason 
to believe that this proposal will form the 
basis for an eventual compromise in which 
health groups will recognize and accept the 
role of tobacco farmers in the farm econo- 
my. 

I anticipate that there will be a 
great deal of discussion of this propos- 
al and others during the coming 
weeks. We face a long and difficult 
fight. I am firmly convinced that 
whatever happens, we must make the 
best judgment we can about how the 
program can be saved. I have always 
believed that the interests of growers 
must come first in discussions about 
the Tobacco Program, and I will not 
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waver in that commitment. The prob- 
lems facing the Tobacco Program, and 
the threat to growers, is so great that 
bold and innovative action is neces- 
sary. This proposal offers a chance to 
save the Tobacco Program, and I will 
work very hard for its enactment. I 
urge my colleagues to support this leg- 
islation. 


By Mr. ROTH: 

S. 1206. A bill to require the Director 
of the Office of Management and 
Budget to prepare and transmit to the 
Congress a comprehensive report and 
plan on the reorganization, restructur- 
ing, consolidation, or realignment of 
Federal field offices, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

FEDERAL FIELD OFFICE REPORT ACT 
@ Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, our Gov- 
ernment is one that rests on the prin- 
ciple of State and local autonomy. 
This principle is as old as our Nation’s 
heritage and fundamentally important 
to the freedoms we enjoy. 

The principle of local autonomy, 
local decisionmaking, is also important 
at the Federal level of government. 
Few of our Government programs are 
centrally administered at the Federal 
level. We rely on State and local gov- 
ernments to administer most Federal 
programs. 

Even in those cases where the Feder- 
al Government does directly manage a 
program—such as social security—we 
have retained numerous offices in all 
States so that people receiving services 
have a place within ready reach to 
turn when problems arise. Our funda- 
mental operating principle is that pro- 
grams administered close to the people 
will be most responsive to the people. 

This principle is now threatened. A 
major effort appears to be underway 
to close field offices and concentrate 
people in Washington and regional of- 
fices. All this is being done in the 
name of cutting waste and duplication 
in Federal operations. Bureaucrats in 
Washington, instead of looking at 
their own operations, are moving to 
protect themselves by closing down 
field offices. As the President and the 
Congress move to streamline govern- 
ment, the people in Washington are 
working to see that they remain unaf- 
fected and that the people in the field 
bear the brunt of any cutbacks. 

Mr. President, I am introducing 
today the “Federal Field Office Reor- 
ganization and Management Restruc- 
turing Act of 1985”. The purpose of 
this act is to ensure that the move to 
streamline government is not at the 
expense of an appropriate field office 
structure that provides quality service 
to taxpayers. This legislation would 
put into place a temporary freeze on 
further reorganizations or consolida- 
tions of Federal field offices until the 
Office of Management and Budget has 
completed a careful review and full 
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report to Congress on all changes in 
agency field structure currently being 
considered by the agencies. The OMB 
review would be based on carefully de- 
fined criteria set out in the bill. 

This legislation would, for the first 
time, give Congess, the agencies and 
the public a complete picture of the 
until now fragmented plans being pur- 
sued by various agencies to reorganize 
the Federal Government’s field office 
structure. Before any changes in that 
structure are made, I believe the 
public and the Congess is at least enti- 
tled to know what those changes are, 
how they fit together and when the 
agencies want to make them. That is 
what my bill does and it puts OMB 
firmly in charge of overseeing and 
compiling data on each agency’s pro- 
posed changes. Given OMB’s charter 
and duties as the management arm of 
the President, this is a responsibility 
they should be required to assume. 

Mr. President, as many of my col- 
leagues know, the administration has 
proposed a sweeping series of reduc- 
tions, eliminations and realignments in 
the field offices of Federal agencies. 
The changes are supposed to result in 
the elimination by 1989 of several 
thousand personnel. 

Currently, there exist some 22,000 
Federal field offices of all types rang- 
ing from the 15,000 offices maintained 
by the Department of Agriculture to 
the 2 or 3 field offices operated by the 
Office of Special Counsel. 

Federal policy concerning the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of Federal 
field offices is primarily contained in 
OMB Circular A-105. There are virtu- 
ally no statutory constraints on how 
agencies may organize and manage 
their field structures. 

Circular A-105 essentially estab- 
lishes 10 Federal regions, each cen- 
tered on a primary regional city. Agen- 
cies are generally required under the 
circular to establish their field offices 
with administrative boundaries and 
field headquarters that are cotermi- 
nous with those of the regions. This 
policy was established in the mid- 
1970’s and has remained virtually un- 
changed ever since. 

Mr. President, what concerns me is 
that the administration’s plans for 
closing or realigning Federal field of- 
fices are very sketchy at this time. 
Even though A-105 requires agencies 
to submit most plans for field office 
reductions or major realignments to 
OMB for approval, numerous changes 
affecting agency field offices appear to 
be under consideration. For example, 
the Social Security Administration 
currently has some 1,300 operating of- 
fices and is planning to eliminate ap- 
proximately 200 of them. The Agricul- 
ture Department, which has approxi- 
mately 17,000 field offices, is planning 
to make some consolidations or rea- 
lignments of those offices. 
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OMB estimates that substantial sav- 
ings can be made by eliminating un- 
necessary field offices. I agree that 
savings can be made through reduc- 
tions in agency overhead. The problem 
with the current OMB approach to re- 
organized that very little useful infor- 
mation is available concerning the 
impact of proposed changes on tax- 
payers, on Federal personnel or on 
agency costs and operations, There is 
no comprehensive plan and no way to 
gauge what the total impact of the nu- 
merous proposed changes will be on 
the agencies or on the public. 

To use just one example, GAO is 
doing some review work of the Social 
Security Administration’s field re- 
structuring plans and has raised a 
number of questions about the agen- 
cy’s plans. GAO has found that the 
criteria being used by SSA in deter- 
mining which field offices to close do 
not include much emphasis on the im- 
pacts of proposed office closings on 
social security recipients. In fact, SSA, 
like many Federal agencies, actually 
has had until recently only minimal 
information on the performance of its 
individual field activities and is just 
now beginning to really develop an un- 
derstanding of the effectiveness of its 
various offices. 

Essentially, OMB has established 
goals for reducing Federal agency em- 
ployment in the field but it has not de- 
veloped a well structured plan of any 
type to guide the agencies in their ac- 
tivities. In fact, no real guidance has 
been sent by OMB to the agencies and 
my understanding is that OMB is es- 
sentially planning to enforce cuts in 
field operations during budget reviews. 
The criteria they will use in deciding 
where to cut is vague. 

Mr. President, OMB is supposed to 
be responsible for guiding agency man- 
agement activities. In this case, they 
have basically set targets and left the 
agencies to decide how they will reach 
them. This procedure has made it very 
difficult for Congress and the public 
to really know what is being planned. 
The only way to find out how the field 
office restructing effort is proceeding 
is to go to each agency for the infor- 
mation but even the agencies in many 
cases do not really seem to have a well 
developed plan. 

Mr. President, my bill has three pri- 
mary purposes. First, it freezes any 
further consolidations, reorganizations 
or office closings of agency field loca- 
tions for 270 days. This freeze is 
simply a device to ensure that the 
study and report required by my legis- 
lation is given serious attention and 
that it is carried out efficiently. 

Second, the bill requires that during 
the 270-day freeze period, OMB survey 
the agencies and compile a report on 
planned changes in agency field office 
structure. The bill requires that the 
report must describe the exact nature 
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of any proposed changes as measured 
against seven very important criteria: 

First, promptness and accessibility 
of services to recipients and State and 
local governments. 

Second, level, availability and qual- 
ity of service to recipients and State 
and local governments. 

Third, impact on Federal personnel. 

Fourth, impact on agency productiv- 
ity. 

Fifth, workload distribution within 
an agency or among agencies. 

Sixth, cost, including anticipated 
savings and offsetting costs resulting 
from layoffs of personnel, redistribut- 
ed workload among agency offices and 
other factors, and 

Seventh, internal agency manage- 
ment procedures and activities. 

I believe a report based on such cri- 
teria will provide the Congress, the 
public and State and local officials 
with information to better anticipate 
and consider the changes being sug- 
gested by the agencies. Given the im- 
portance of the service provided by 
many field agencies, such information 
will be critical in deciding how agen- 
cies should be restructured. 

Finally, the bill provides that the 
OMB report will be submitted within 
180 days of the bill’s enactment. Since 
the freeze on agency restructing would 
be in place for 270 days, this provision 
will give Congress time to carefully 
review OMB's report. 

Mr. President, I agree with the ad- 
ministration that savings can be pro- 
duced in agency operations through 
restructing and elimination of unnec- 
essary layers of bureaucracy. However, 
we should consider any changes in a 
rational way and in a comprehensive 
manner. Otherwise, changes we make 
in one field office may seriously affect 
other nearby Federal offices or may 
unduly burden certain regions or 
States. In addition, strong consider- 
ation should be given first, in my view, 
to reducing agency overhead here in 
Washington rather than concentrating 
all our efforts on field offices. 

My legislation will ensure that what- 
ever changes are made are not only 
cost efficient but also supportable in 
terms of changes in service levels and 
program effectiveness. I urge my col- 
leagues to support by bill and ask that 
a copy of the legislation be printed in 
the Recorp at this time. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

S. 1206 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Federal Field 
Office Report Act of 1985”. 

Sec. 2. (a) No federal field office shall be 
restructured, reorganized, consolidated, or 
realigned by the President or by any other 
officer or employee of the Government 
during the period beginning on the date of 
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enactment of this Act and ending 270 days 
after such date. 

(b) No individual employed in any Federal 
field office shall be transferred or reas- 
signed during the period specified in subsec- 
tion (a) except in the course of routine 
agency activities. If any individual employed 
in such an office is transferred or reassigned 
during such period, the President or the 
head of the agency in which such office is 
located shall certify that— 

(1) Such transfer or reassignment is neces- 
sary for the conduct of routine agency ac- 
tivities; and 

(2) such transfer or reassignment is not 
related to, and is not for the purpose of, any 
proposed or planned restructuring, reorgani- 
zation, consolidation, or realignment of a 
Federal field office. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget shall conduct a 
thorough study of all agency plans or pro- 
posals to restructure, reorganize, consoli- 
date, or realign Federal field offices and 
shall prepare a comprehensive report and 
plan based on the findings of such study. 
The Director shall transmit such report and 
plan to the Congress within 180 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

(b) The comprehensive report and plan re- 
quired by subsection (a) shall, with respect 
to each proposed reorganization, restructur- 
ing, consolidation, or realignment of a Fed- 
eral field office— 

(1) describe the exact nature of such pro- 
posed reorganization, restructuring, consoli- 
dation, or realignment; 

(2) include a schedule for the implementa- 
tion of such proposed reorganization, re- 
structuring, consolidation, or realignment; 

(3) include maps, charts, or other appro- 
priate means to indicate any proposed 
change in the geographical areas served by 
such office; 

(4) describe the criteria used by the Presi- 
dent or the head of the agency in which 
such office is located to determine each 
change to be made in such office in connec- 
tion with such reorganization, restructuring, 
consolidation, or realignment; 

(5) describe the effects such reorganiza- 
tion, restructuring, consolidation, or realign- 
ment would have on the implementation of 
statutory and administrative program objec- 
tives and goals; 

(6) describe the effect such reorganiza- 
tion, restructuring, consolidation, or realign- 
ment would have on— 

(A) the promptness and accessibility of 
services provided by such office to individ- 
uals, recipients of Federal assistance and 
State and local governments; 

(B) the level, availability, the quality of 
services provided by such office to individ- 
uals, recipients of Federal assistance, and 
State and local governments; 

(C) the employment of Federal personnel 
by such office; 

(D) the productivity of Federal personnel 
employed in such office and in the agency 
in which such office is located; 

(E) the distribution of work within the 
agency in which such office is located or 
among agencies affected by such reorganiza- 
tion, restructuring, consolidation, and re- 
alignment; and 

(F) agency management procedures and 
activities of the agency in which such office 
is located; (7) specify— 

(A) the costs that would be incurred by 
the agency in which such office is located in 
implementing such reorganization, restruc- 
turing, consolidation, or realignment; and 
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(B) any savings that would be made by 
such agency as a result of such reorganiza- 
tion, restructuring, consolidation, or realign- 
ment, including savings resulting from re- 
ductions in personnel and redistribution of 
personnel within such agency.e 


By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 1207. A bill to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to provide equal 
benefits, under certain educational as- 
sistance programs administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration, to eligible 
veterans or other eligible persons en- 
rolled in degree courses and eligible 
veterans or other eligible persons en- 
rolled in nondegree courses offered by 
fully accredited institutions of higher 
learning which offer courses leading to 
a standard college degree and courses 
not leading to a standard college 
degree; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

VETERANS EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
today, I am introducing legislation to 
provide equal treatment under educa- 
tional assistance programs administed 
by the Veterans’ Administration of 
students enrolled in standard college 
degree courses, and students enrolled 
in vocational courses offered by fully 
accredited institutions of higher learn- 
ing. 

Under current law, an inequitable 
situation exists in which students not 
pursuing standard college degrees, but 
who may be enrolled in the same class- 
es as students pursuing associate 
degree programs, receive different 
rates of benefits for those classes. This 
inequity exists because the Veterans’ 
Administration currently uses a credit 
hour basis for determining educational 
benefit payments for students in 
degree programs, while payments to 
students in nondegree, vocational pro- 
grams are computed on a clock hour 
basis. 

The traditionally recognized distinc- 
tion between college degree courses 
and vocational courses has been the 
outside preparation for classes re- 
quired for college degree courses. How- 
ever, through the years, this distinc- 
tion has become less and less pro- 
nounced with regard to vocational 
courses offered at degree granting in- 
stitutions such as technical colleges. 
Vocational courses have become in- 
creasingly academically oriented, and 
classroom instruction, which requires 
outside preparation, has become an 
important component of vocational 
education. 

The following example of two broth- 
ers who are veterans receiving VA edu- 
cational benefits and attending the 
same educational institution of higher 
learning provides a clear illustration of 
this situation. One brother is enrolled 
in electronics engineering technology, 
a program of study leading to an asso- 
ciate college degree. The other brother 
is enrolled in electronics servicing 
technology, a noncollege degree pro- 
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gram of vocational training in which 
shop instruction predominates. Both 
programs are offered at the post-sec- 
ondary level of education by a techni- 
cal college. 

Since the educational institution of 
higher learning is a degree granting 
institution, the course loads of both 
students are measured on a credit 
hour basis by the school. The brother 
enrolled in electronics engineering 
technology, an associate college degree 
program, has the following schedule of 
courses for the spring term: 


Glock hours 
Shop 


Credit 


Course titie Pain 


Lecture 


Algebra and trigonometry |... 
Engineering drawing | 
DC circuits, 


Total credit hours........ See el a 13 


The brother enrolled in electronics 
servicing technology, a mnoncollege 
degree certificate program, has the 
following schedule of courses for the 
spring term: 


hs cet 


Course title 
Shop Muns 


Lecture 


Mathematics for electronics 
Circuit fundamentals | 


Total credit hours... 


Both brothers are considered full- 
time students under the policy and 
regulations of the school because each 
carries a course load of 12 or more 
credit hours. However, under current 
law governing the payment of educa- 
tional benefits by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, an accredited program of 
vocational training not leading to a 
standard college degree will be consid- 
ered a full-time course only when a 
minimum of 22 clock hours per week 
of attendance are required. 

Therefore, although both veterans 
are considered full-time students by 
the school, the brother pursuing the 
vocational training is considered only 
a three-fourths time student for the 
purpose of payment of VA educational 
assistance benefits since he does not 
carry 22 clock hours of course work. 
Even though he is enrolled in three 
courses which are taught in a class- 
room and which require as much out- 
side preparation as the courses taken 
by his brother, the VA still considers 
and pays him as a three-fourths time 
student for the spring term. In con- 
trast, the brother enrolled in the pro- 
gram of study leading to an associate 
college degree is considered a full-time 
student for the spring term under cur- 
rent law and regulations, despite the 
fact that his program of study involves 
three less credit hours than his sibling 
in the nondegree program. 

The requirement of clock hour meas- 
urement for students enrolled in non- 
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college degree, certificate programs at 
fully accredited educational institu- 
tions of higher learning creates other 
problems, For example, the pay period 
for the brother enrolled in the stand- 
ard college degree program begins at 
the time he registers for the school 
term. However, the pay period for the 
brother enrolled in the vocational 
training courses does not begin until 
classes begin. 

Mr. President, the legislation which 
I propose today targets fully accredit- 
ed institutions of higher learning 
which offer both courses leading to a 
standard college degree—such as an as- 
sociated college degree in criminal jus- 
tice—and vocational courses not lead- 
ing to a standard college degree—such 
as a certificate of welding technology. 
The provisions of my bill would permit 
credit hour measurement of vocational 
training pursued at fully accredited in- 
stitutions of higher learning and 
would establish parity in measure- 
ment, attendance reporting and pay- 
ment requirements as between stand- 
ard college degree and nondegree voca- 
tional courses offered by fully accred- 
ited institutions of higher learning. 

Mr. President, I commend this legis- 
lation to my colleagues and urge its 
early enactment. 

By Mr. MATHIAS (for himself 
and Mr. SARBANES): 

S. 1208. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain 
land located in the State of Maryland 
to the Maryland National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

TRANSFER OF CERTAIN LAND TO THE STATE OF 

MARYLAND 

@ Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased today to reintroduce legisla- 
tion that would authorize the transfer 
of a parcel of land in Prince Georges 
County, MD from the Federal Govern- 
ment to the Maryland National Cap- 
ital Park and Planning Commission 
[M-NCPPC]. The commission is a 
State-created organization that man- 
ages parks in Montgomery and Prince 
Georges Counties. 

I have been asked to reintroduce this 
measure by both State and local offi- 
cials from Maryland, including the M- 
NCPPC and the Prince George’s 
County executive and county council. 
Moreover, it also has the full support 
of the Maryland Department of Natu- 
ral Resources and the National Cap- 
ital Planning Commission. Representa- 
tives STENY HOYER and MARJORIE HOLT 
will introduce similar legislation in the 
House of Representatives shortly. 

The 55 acres transferred by this bill 
are adjacent to the Capital Beltway 
and the Potomac River in an area 
called Smoot Bay. The property was 
part of land acquired by the Federal 
Bureau of Roads from private owners 
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in the late 1950’s for the construction 
of the Capital Beltway, the I-295 
interchange and the approaches to the 
Woodrow Wilson Bridge. Ultimately, 
this particular parcel was found not to 
be needed for such purposes. 

It has remained in the hands of the 
Federal Government since then, as re- 
quired by the 1956 act of Congress. 
But no use has been found for it. Until 
1978, it was under the jurisdiction of 
the General Services Administration, 
the real estate agency for the Federal 
Government. Then it was transferred 
to the Department of the Interior 
with the condition that it be used for 
open space. The Department of the 
Interior, however, never has developed 
a plan for the property or pro- 
grammed funds for developing it. 

The Maryland National Capital Park 
and Planning Commisson is anxious to 
put the land to constructive use. It 
wants to use it to develop a waterfront 
park for the public and to provide 
access to a proposed waterfront devel- 
opment. 

The proposal for the development, a 
multimillion dollar project, includes a 
marina, a trade center, homes, retail 
shops, and boutiques. It will be an eco- 
nomic boon to Prince Georges County 
and to the entire State of Maryland. 

During the development of this bill, 
the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission [NCPC], the central planning 
agency for the Federal Government in 
the National Capital region, and the 
National Park Service raised valid con- 
cerns about the impact the proposed 
development could have on the Poto- 
mac River and its shoreline. 

The Federal Government owns park- 
land north and the south of the area 
proposed for development and it has 
an interest in preserving open space 
along the Potomac River. It is con- 
cerned about the views of the pro- 
posed development from the Potomac 
River, from the Mount Vernon Memo- 
rial Highway on the opposite shore 
and from the lawn of Mount Vernon 
itself. Moreover, the National Capital 
Planning Commission has recognized 
the general area “as environmentally 
sensitive” because it includes, among 
other things, a flood plain, part of a 
coastal zone and a scenic waterfront. 

I share these concerns and have 
made every effort to address them in 
the legislation. My original legislation 
included conditions that would safe- 
guard the Federal interests in the area 
relating to parkland, the Potomac 
River and its shoreline. 

The NCPC, after reviewing the origi- 
nal bill, felt that the conditions initial- 
ly set forth, while a good first step, did 
not go far enough in protecting the 
Federal interests in the area. So, we 
went back to the drawing board to try 
to refine the legislation to meet the 
Commission’s concerns. After pains- 
taking negotiations over a 6-month 
period, the developer, in consultation 
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with M-NCPPC and congressional of- 
fices, crafted an agreement with the 
NCPC that included even tighter re- 
strictions. This was not an easy task 
by anyone's standards and all who par- 
ticipated in it should be commended 
for a job well done. While giving the 
Commission assurances that the devel- 
opment will be compatible with Feder- 
al interests, the agreement also main- 
tains the developers’ flexibility with 
regard to the viability and architectur- 
al integration of the project. I ask 
unanimous consent that this agree- 
ment be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The original legislation gave the De- 
partment of the Interior the right to 
take back the property if any of the 
restrictions placed on the development 
was not met. Along with imposing ad- 
ditional restrictions on the developer, 
we felt that we could improve the leg- 
islation further by making the en- 
forcement mechanism broader and 
stronger. The legislation I am intro- 
ducing today allows any party, includ- 
ing the Maryland National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, the 
Prince Georges County executive, the 
National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion, or any other aggrieved person, to 
file for an injunction in the appropri- 
ate U.S. district court or in the Mary- 
land State court, if it feels that a viola- 
tion of the restrictions has occurred. 

The transfer of this land will in- 
crease the public’s access to the Poto- 
mac River and its shoreline and gener- 
ate waterfront activity. I urge my col- 
leagues to act on it as expeditiously as 
possible. 

There being no objection, the agree- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorRD, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING BY AND BE- 
TWEEN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING 
COMMISSION AND JTL ENTERPRISES, LTD. 

PURPOSE 

This Memorandum of Understanding is 
for the purpose of setting forth the agree- 
ment of the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission (hereinafter called the Commission) 
and JTL Enterprises, Ltd. (hereinafter 
called the Developer), regarding the imposi- 
tion of restrictions on the development of 
the Smoot Bay Waterfront. The purpose 
and intent of these restrictions shall be to 
maintain the Developer’s flexibility to pre- 
serve the financial viability and architectur- 
al integration of the project, and to provide 
the Commission with overall assurances 
that the land will be developed with regard 
for Federal interests in development along 
the shoreline of the Potomac River in the 
National Capital Region, including but not 
limited to public access to and along the Po- 
tomac River, views of Smoot Bay, as seen 
from the River, the Mount Vernon Memo- 
rial Highway and the Virginia shoreline, 
and the jurisdiction of the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers over any proposed construc- 
tion in the River at this gateway location. It 
is also intended that the restrictions con- 
tained herein will be incorporated by refer- 
ence in proposed Congressional legislation 
that both parties will support to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to convey to 
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the Maryland-National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission for public waterfront 
park use a parcel of Federal park-land con- 
taining approximately 55 acres of land on 
the north side of Smoot Bay. 

Now therefore, the parties agree as fol- 
lows: 


DEFINITIONS 


The following words shall have the follow- 
ing meaning in this Memorandum: 


Area of land to which memorandum of 
understanding applies 


This agreement applies to land owned by 
the developer, including a portion of the 
Gudelsky Tract, which is currently zoned 
M-X-T located along and under Smoot Bay; 
it does not apply to the land also owned by 
developer located along Route 95 to the east 
of the subject waterfront property. 


Building height 


The maximum height of a building inclu- 
sive of vertical access cores, mechanical 
areas an structures, and other non-occupied 
penthouses located on building rooftops, 
but excluding architectural ornamentation 
such as balustrades, spires, etc. All building 
heights shall be measured at the lowest 
point on the adjacent ground. 


Commisison 


The National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion. 


Developer 


JTL Enterprises, Ltd., its successors and 
assigns. 


Existing shoreline 


The location of the mean low water mark 
on the Smoot Bay shoreline as it exists as of 
the date of this Memorandum. 


Fill area 


The area between the existing and the 
new shoreline to be created by the develop- 
er. 


Green area 


An area of land associated with, and locat- 
ed on the same tract of land as, a major 
building or group of buildings, in relation to 
which it serves to provide light and air or 
scenic, recreational, or similar purposes. 
Such space shall, in general, be available for 
entry and use by the occupants of the build- 
ing or buildings involved but may include a 
limited proportion of space so located and 
treated as to enhance the amenity of the de- 
velopment by providing landscaping fea- 
tures, screening for the benefit of the occu- 
pants of those in neighboring areas, or a 
general appearance of openness. Green area 
may include, but shall not be limited to, 
lawns, decorative plantings, wooded areas, 
landscaping areas covering structures that 
are not more than twelve (12) feet above 
ground level, sidewalks and walkways, active 
and passive recreational areas, and water 
surfaces that comprise not more than ten 
percent (10%) of the total green area. It 
shall not include parking lots or other ve- 
hicular surfaces or accessory buildings other 
than swimming pools or recreational build- 
ings allowed by special exception as provid- 
ed for in the Prince George’s County Code, 
Subtitle 27. Zoning. 


Riparian development 


Structures projecting beyond the new sta- 
bilized shoreline including but not limited to 
boat docks, piers and slips. 
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RESTRICTIONS 
1. Preservation of green area along shoreline 
The developer shall devote to green area 
at least 35% of an area to be defined as the 
portion of the property lying adjacent to 
and extending inland from the entire new 
shoreline of the property to a depth of 150 
feet. The green area shall abut portions of 
the entire new shoreline totalling at least 
2,500 linear feet. Green areas within 150 
feet of the new shoreline shall not contain 
any buildings or structures but shall include 
a hiker-biker trail. The approximately 3 
acre “Rosalie Island” site shall not be con- 
sidered green area. 


2. Other green areas 


The developer shall devote at least 35% of 
the area of the Smoot Bay Waterfront par- 
cels to green area. 


3. Part area on the waterfront 


The portion of the Developer’s property, 
adjacent to the National Park Service prop- 
erty, adjoining the Woodrow Wilson Bridge 
and generally known as “Rosalie Island”, 
shall be devoted to active or passive recre- 
ational uses including, but not limited to, 
beaches and swimming facilities. This area 
shall, if requested by the Maryland-National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission (M- 
NCPPC), be dedicated to the M-NCPPC as a 
public park. 


4. Hiker-biker trail 


The Developer will dedicate or grant ease- 
ments for hiker-biker trails, to be located es- 
sentially along the new shoreline, that will 
permit future connections with proposed 
trails, including the Potomac Heritage Trail, 
along the Potomac River north and south of 
Smoot Bay. 

5. Filling in the bay 

Subject to the requirements of the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers, the developer 
may fill out beyond the existing shoreline to 
a maximum of 200 feet. However, fill north 
of the Gudelsky Tract may extend up to a 
maximum of 750 feet beyond the existing 
shoreline as measured perpendicularly from 
the existing shoreline. Such fill on the de- 
veloper’s property north of the Gudelsky 
Tract may not exceed 25 acres. The fill shall 
be part of the stabilization of the shoreline 
by the Developer. No filling shall be permit- 
ted in the Potomac River south of Rosier 
Point. It is recognized by the parties that 
neither the riverfront plan or the complete 
topographical maps of the property have 
been finalized as of this date and there may 
be extraordinary indentations in the shore- 
line which would disproportionately affect 
the desired continuous curve of the new 
shoreline. In such cases reasonable toler- 
ance is to be allowed beyond the two hun- 
dred foot limit; provided, however, that 
there is a limit of an additional 30 feet for 
such tolerance unless the Commission spe- 
cifically agrees to allow further extensions. 

The Developer shall provide for restora- 
tion or replacement for wetlands that are 
subject to the ebb and flow of the tide that 
may be adversely impacted by filling in the 
Bay. The developer will restore or replace as 
may be necessary said wetlands. All filling 
in the Bay will be done in accordance with 
the “Guidelines for Specification of Dispos- 
al Sites for Dredged or Fill Material under 
Section 404(b)(1) of the Clean Water Act 
contained in 40 CFR Part 230. 

6. Marina development 

Subject to the requirements of the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers, a marina may be 
developed on the Bay north of the Gudelsky 
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Tract. However, boat docks, piers and slips 
may not project more than 1,300 feet 
beyond the existing shoreline on the east 
side of the Bay nor more than 900 feet 
south of the developer’s north property line 
(which is the southern boundary of the ex- 
isting Federal parkland on the north side of 
the Bay). 

Permitted uses within the Marina shall be 
of a marina-related character and architec- 
turally integrated with the surrounding 
commercial and residential development. No 
uses within the Marina shall be permitted 
which would have an adverse effect on the 
Bay or adjacent development or which 
would constitute a detriment to the health, 
safety, or comfort of workers or residents in 
the area, due to but not limited to such fac- 
tors as noise, smoke, odors, vibration, or 
dust. No buildings or structures shall be 
built over the boat docks, piers or slips in 
the Marina. 

7. Other riparian development 

Other than the Marina, no other riparian 
development beyond the new shoreline shall 
be permitted except that no more than 
three double-loaded piers up to 60 feet wide 
each (including the boat slips) extending up 
to a maximum of 150 feet out from the new 
bulkhead may be built in each of the follow- 
ing locations: 

a. Within the first 500 feet south of the 
proposed harbor and so as not to obstruct 
the view from the water of the northern- 
most waterfront park. 

b. Within the first 800 feet east of the tip 
of Rosier Point. 

8. Building heights 

In general, there shall be a maximum 
height limit of 65 feet. There are two excep- 
tions: 

a. One tower building may be built up toa 
height of 150 feet on land north of the Gu- 
delsky Tract. 

b. Buildings up to 96 feet in height may be 
built either on the zoned portion of the Gu- 
delsky Tract currently zoned M-X-T or to 
the north of that tract south of the existing 
Federal parkland. 

9. Shoreline stabilization 

The Developer shall retain the right to 
bulkhead the entire shoreline, as may be 
necessary according to sound engineering 
practice, to stabilize the shoreline. The De- 
veloper will maintain or provide where prac- 
ticable trees, shrubs and other landscaping 
along the entire shoreline. 

10. Parking 

Parking areas or compounds shall to the 
extent practicable be designed so as not to 
be seen from the water. This will be accom- 
plished through the use of landscaping, 
screening and similar means. 

11. Views 

The design of the entire waterfront devel- 
opment shall, to the extent possible, pre- 
serve and architecturally enhance views 
from the Potomac River and the Virginia 
shoreline. 

12. Wetlands 

Building activities in wetlands shall utilize 
the best practices available to minimize ad- 
verse impacts and shall follow applicable 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers and State of 
Maryland permitting procedures and regula- 
tions. 

13. Protection of the flood plain 

Any construction in the flood plain shall 
utilize the best practices available to mini- 
mize adverse impacts and shall follow appli- 
cable State of Maryland and Prince 
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George’s County permitting procedures and 
regulations. 
14. Landscaping 
The Developer agrees to landscape all pro- 
posed development in order to restore as 
much of the tree covered character of the 
shoreline and the hillside as practicable. 
15. Termination 
The Commission and the Developer will 
cooperate fully toward passage of the bill as 
quickly as possible. In the event that Con- 
gress does not pass the bill to transfer the 
National Park Service property within 60 
legislative days (or longer as mutually 
agreed to by letter) then this agreement 
shall be null and void. 
16. Amendments 
This agreement may be modified at any 
time by the mutual agreement of NCPC and 
James T. Lewis Capital Enterprises, Ltd. re- 
garding aspects of the development which 
serve to carry out the general intent of this 
agreement and which would improve the at- 
tractiveness of the development. 
Wherefore, we have set out hands and 
seals this 7th day of May, 1985. 
JTL, Inc. 
By James T. Lewis, President. 
NATIONAL CAPITAL 
PLANNING COMMISSION. 
By Rosert J. Nasu, Vice Chairman.@ 


By Mr. CHILES (for himself and 
Mr. BENTSEN): 

S. 1209. A bill to establish the Na- 
tional Commission to Prevent Infant 
Mortality; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

NATIONAL COMMISSION TO PREVENT INFANT 

MORTALITY 

è Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing legislation to deal 
with an issue—infant mortality—that 
confronts all of us who are concerned 
with the childern of our Nation. 
Infant mortality refers to the number 
of babies who are born alive but die 
before their first birthday. The rate of 
infant mortality has historically been 
used as a judge of a developed coun- 
try. Here in the United Siates, despite 
the fact that we are one of the 
wealthiest and most advanced coun- 
tries in the world, our infant mortality 
rate in 1982 was higher than 16 other 
countries, including Japan, Australia, 
and much of Western Europe. 

At first glance, the United States 
seems to be making progress in reduc- 
ing infant mortality. Since 1965, the 
U.S. infant mortality rate has fallen 
by almost one-half. The most recent 
figures, just released by the National 
Center for Health Statistics, show 
that the infant mortality rate in 1983 
is 10.9 deaths per 1,000 live births. 
These figures look promising; howev- 
er, it turns out that most of the 
progress made in decreasing the IMR 
is due to improved survival of low 
birthweight infants through major 
medical and technological advance- 
ment in neonatal intensive care. Since 
the main cause of a high infant mor- 
tality rate is low birthweight, we will 
never be able to make a real dent in 
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our high infant mortality rate until we 
address the problem of babies born un- 
derweight. 

Of particular concern to me is that 
my own State, Florida, has an infant 
mortality rate of 12.8, 1982 figure, 
which is above the national average. 
My State had 1,857 infants who died 
before their first birthday, and that is 
a real tragedy. In fact, 10 of 11 States 
with the highest infant mortality 
rates are in the South. Although the 
problem is a severe national one, the 
impact of a high IMR has serious re- 
gional implications as well. 

And who is at risk of having a low 
birthweight infant? Teenagers, poor 
women, and non-white women are 
most likely to have a low birthweight 
infant. In fact, black infants are about 
twice as likely as white infants to die 
before their first birthday, and babies 
born to teenagers are twice as likely to 
die before their first birthday as 
babies born to women in their twen- 
ties. A sad but true fact regarding this 
situation is that the women most 
likely to have low birthweight babies 
are also the ones least likely to get 
adequate prenatal care. 

Other factors associated with a high 
infant mortality rate are smoking, 
poor nutrition, poor postpartum care, 
alcohol and drug abuse, and sudan 
infant death syndrome [SIDS]. Some 
of the indirect problems associated 
with low birthweight infants include a 
higher change of learning disabilities 
and more frequent problems of child 
abuse. While some of these factors are 


associated with income level, women 
at all income levels can cut down their 
chances of having a low birthweight 


baby by following sound prenatal 
advice. 

The costs of a high infant mortality 
rate are felt throughout all aspects of 
our society. The trauma of losing a 
child in its early life is devastating to a 
family. Besides this social cost, there is 
a staggering medical cost to keep low 
birthweight infants alive. The annual 
cost of neonatal intensive care in the 
United States exeeds $1.5 billion. The 
average cost to graduate an infant 
from a neonatal intensive care unit is 
between $20,000 to $100,000 per infant. 
It is clear that hospital care for low 
birthweight infants is dramatically 
more expensive than preventive care. 
A study done by Harvard School for 
Public Health found that treating the 
consequences of low birthweight after 
birth is three times more expensive 
than prevention through the Women, 
Infants and Children [WIC] Program. 

Florida took steps to cut in half the 
number of preterm births in January 
1984 by launching a 5-year compaign 
based on March of Dimes guidelines. 
More than 1,500 health professionals 
throughout my State have been 
trained to use a preterm risk assess- 
ment index to identify women at risk. 
In fact, the Florida campaign was sin- 
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gled out to receive one of the Nation’s 
first Healthy Mothers/Healthy Babies 
Special Recognition Awards from the 
U.S. Surgeon General. 

Although steps are now being taken 
to deal with this problem, we have a 
long way to go. Many of the services 
presently offered at the Federal level 
dealing with infant mortality are non- 
systematic and inadequate. 

The legislation I am proposing estab- 
lishes a National Commission to Pre- 
vent Infant Mortality. The independ- 
ent Commission will be composed of 15 
people who are experts in the field of 
infant mortality—from the policy 
aspect to health care needs. States and 
localities will be represented as well. 
The Commission will be charged with 
reviewing the present Federal and 
State role in preventing and reducing 
infant mortality, then creating a com- 
prehensive plan that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, States, and localities can use 
to address the problem of infant mor- 
tality. 

I believe we need this Commission in 
order to define a national policy and 
initiate concentrated effort to reduce 
infant mortality. 

Our children are our most precious 
national resource. By reducing the 
infant mortality rate, we can help 
make sure that all of our Nation’s chil- 
dren have their chance to live healthy 
lives. We should start now to give our 
babies a better chance of celebrating 
their first birthdays. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the legislation I am introduc- 
ing as well as three editorials on infant 
mortality be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

S. 1209 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “National Commis- 
sion to Prevent Infant Mortality”. 

FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds and declares 
that: 

(1) The United States ranked seventeenth 
in the world in 1982 with an infant mortali- 
ty rate of 11.2 deaths per thousand live 
births, a higher rate than many developed 
nations of the world. 

(2) The infant mortality rate in some 
areas of the United States is twice the na- 
tional rate. 

(3) The main cause of a high infant mor- 
tality rate is low birthweight. Some 6.7 per- 
cent of all infants born in the United States 
are of low birthweight. 

(4) Inadequate prenatal care is associated 
with an increased risk of low birthweight. 
Some twenty-five percent of all pregnant 
women in the United States do not begin 
prenatal care until after the first three 
months of pregnancy, if at all. 

(5) In certain areas throughout the United 
States, there exist barriers to medical serv- 
ices, nutritional support, educational oppor- 
tunities, and financial support for adequate 
health care for pregnant mothers and in- 
fants. The absence of needed support serv- 
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ices during prenatal care, labor and delivery, 
and post-partum care through the age of 
one year contributes substantially to a high 
national infant mortality rate. 

(6) Our Nation, which benefits from many 
diverse governmental and private resources, 
has a patchwork, uncoordinated, and little 
understood approach to the delivery of serv- 
ices associated with preventing infant mor- 
tality. 

(7) The Congress and the President can 
act to prevent infant mortality and the inci- 
dence of low birthweight infants by estab- 
lishing a commission by law, whose purpose 
shall be to address respective governmental 
and private roles in the delivery of services 
associated with preventing infant mortality, 
and to recommend actions designed to 
change and improve the Nation's compre- 
hensive approach to this national problem. 


DEFINITION 


Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act, the 
term “infant mortality” refers to the 
number of infants born alive but who die 
before their first birthday. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. (a) To accomplish the purpose set 
forth in section 2 of this Act there is estab- 
lished the National Commission to Prevent 
Infant Mortality (hereinafter referred to as 
the ‘“‘Commission”’). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of 
fifteen members, as follows: 

(1) Two members of the Senate, one to be 
selected by the Majority Leader of the 
Senate, the other-to be selected by the Mi- 
nority Leader of the Senate. 

(2) Two members of the House, one to be 
selected by the Speaker of the House, the 
other to be selected by the Minority Leader 
of the House. 

(3) Three members from representatives 
of state and local government; to be selected 
by the President and no more than two of 
whom shall be members of the same politi- 
cal party. One shall be a Governor; one 
shall be a state legislator; and one shall be a 
representative of local government. 

(4) The Secretary of Health and Human 
Services shall be a member. 

(5) The Comptroller General of the 
United States shall be a member. 

(6) Six at large members, with demon- 
strated expertise in maternal and child 
health, shall be jointly selected by the Ma- 
jority Leader of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House. 

(c) The Commission shall select a Chair- 
person and Vice Chairperson from among 
its members. 

(d) Eight members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum, but a lesser 
number may hold hearings. 

(e) The Commission shall meet at the call 
of the Chairperson. 

(f) Members shall be appointed for the 
life of the Commission. Any vacancy in the 
Commission shall not affect its powers, but 
shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original appointment. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 5. (a) The Commission shall— 

(1) Identify and examine comprehensively 
federal, state, local and private resources 
which impact infant mortality, including 
but not limited to: 

(A) The effectiveness and adequacy of 
programs such as the Supplemental Feeding 
Program for Women, Infants and Children; 
the Maternity and Infant Care Program; 
the Improved Pregnancy Outcome Program; 
the Maternal and Child Health Block 
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Grant; Community Health Centers; pre- 
pregnancy services and other programs that 
increase access to prenatal and postnatal 
education, care and nutrition. 

(B) The effectiveness of current federal 
and state policies under the Medicaid pro- 
gram to ensure adequate access to prenatal 
and postnatal care for low income pregnant 
women and mothers. 

(C) The role of income maintenance and 
other programs that impact infant mortali- 
ty such as Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children and federal housing subsidies. 

(D) The adequancy of current federal and 
state efforts to enable an appropriate distri- 
bution of properly trained health care pro- 
fessionals to provide comprehensive mater- 
nal and child health services. 

(2) Identify current financial, intergovern- 
mental, and within the Federal government, 
interagency barriers to the health care 
needed to prevent high infant mortality. 

(3) Review recommendations made in 
recent regional and national reports that 
promote the health status of childbearing 
women and their infants and carry forward 
such recommendations as deemed appropri- 
ate. 

(b) The Commission shall— 

(1) Recommend a National policy designed 
to change and improve the current ap- 
proach to preventing infant mortality. Such 
recommendations shall include appropriate 
roles for the federal government, states, 
local governments, and private institutions. 

(2) Recommend to the Congress and the 
President what specific changes are needed 
within federal laws and federal programs to 
achieve an effective federal role in prevent- 
ing infant mortality. 

(3) Present such recommendations to the 
President, the Speaker of the House, and 
the Majority Leader of the Senate no later 
than one year after enactment of this Act. 


POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 7. (a) The Commission, or at its direc- 
tion, any subcommittee or member thereof, 
may for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this Act, hold such hearings, 
sit and act at such times and places, take 
such testimony, receive such evidence and 
administer such oaths, as the Commission 
or such subcommittee or member may deem 
advisable. Such attendance of witnesses and 
the production of such evidence may be re- 
quired from any place within the United 
States at any designated place of hearing 
within the United States. Any member of 
the Commission may administer oaths or af- 
firmations to witnesses appearing before the 
Commission, subcommittee, or member 
thereof. 

(b) The Commission may require by sub- 
poenas the attendance and testimony of 
such witnesses and production of such mate- 
rials as the Commission may deem advisa- 
ble. 

(c) To carry out this Act, the Commission 
may enter into such contracts and other ar- 
rangements to such extent or in such 
amounts as are provided in appropriation 
Acts, and without regard to the provisions 
of section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (41 
U.S.C. 5). Contracts and other arrangements 
may be entered into under this subsection 
with or without consideration or bond. 

(d) The provisions of the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act shall not apply to the Com- 
mission. 


COMMISSION STAFF 


Sec. 8(a) The Chairperson and Vice Chair- 
person of the Commission shall appoint an 
executive director. The employment of such 
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executive director shall be subject to confir- 
mation by the Commission. 

(b) The Commission may appoint and ter- 
minate the executive director selected under 
subsection (a) and such other personnel as 
it considers appropriate to assist in the per- 
formance of its duties under this Act, with- 
out regard to the provisions of title 5, 
United States Code, governing appoint- 
ments in the competitive service, and may 
pay such executive director and other per- 
sonnel without regard to the provisions of 
chapter 51 and subchapter 111 of chapter 53 
of such title relating to classification and 
General Schedule pay rates. 

(c) Service of an individual as a member of 
the Commission or employment of an indi- 
vidual by the Commission on a part-time or 
full-time basis and with or without compen- 
sation shall not be considered as service or 
employment bringing such individual within 
the provisions of any Federal law relating to 
conflicts of interest or otherwise imposing 
restrictions, requirements, or penalties in re- 
lation to the employment of persons, the 
performance of services, or the payment or 
receipt of compensation in connection with 
claims, proceedings, or matters involving 
the United States. Service as a member of 
the Commission or as an employee of the 
Commission, shall not be considered service 
in an appointive or elective position in the 
Government for purposes of section 8344 of 
title 5, United States Code, or comparable 
provisions of Federal law. 

(d) Subject to such rules as may be pre- 
scribed by the Commission, the Chairman 
of the Commission may procure temporary 
and intermittent services under section 3109 
of title 5, United States Code, at rates for 
individuals not to exceed the daily rate pay- 
able for GS-18 of the General Schedule 
under section 5332 of such title. 

SUNSHINE PROVISION 

Sec. 9. The Commission shall establish 
procedures to ensure its proceedings are 
open to the public to the maximum extent 
practicable. 

TERMINATION OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 9. Ninety days after the Commission 
submits its recommendations as required by 
section 5(b)(3) the Commission shall termi- 
nate. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 10. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Commission such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out this Act. 


{From the Miami Herald, May 13, 1985) 
GET TO THE TRUTH 


The Nation won't be meeting its goals in 
reducing infant mortality by 1990, but the 
Reagan Administration adamantly refuses 
even to study whether its budget cuts in 
social services have had any impact on the 
death rate of babies. For Florida, which has 
one of the Nation’s highest rates, that is 
chilling news. 

Infant mortality is considered a barometer 
of public health, nutritional levels, access to 
medical help, and sanitation. It has been 
crushingly high among poor families, espe- 
cially blacks. The Carter Administration set 
a national goal of reducing infant deaths to 
9 per 1,000 live births by 1990 and to reduce 
sharply the number of babies with a low 
birth weight. In 1982, the last year for com- 
plete figures, the overall U.S. infant-mortal- 
ity rate was 11.5. Among blacks, however, it 
was 19.6—half again as great as the target 
of 12. 

A recent Public Health Service study cited 
Florida as an area of particular concern. In 
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1982, Florida had the ninth-highest mortali- 
ty rate, 12.9 overall and 19.4 for blacks. The 
rate among blacks was higher than expected 
although just below the national rate. 

Reagan Administration officials insist 
that their budget cuts in programs such as 
prenatal nutrition, Medicaid, and child 
health haven't affected the mortality rate, 
but they refuse to pay for a study to prove 
or disprove their contention. Local figures, 
however, tell a different story about access 
to medical care. In 1979, Broward’s infant- 
mortality rate for blacks was 30—higher 
than that of many Third World nations. 
Preliminary figures for 1984 showed a de- 
cline to 16.9, still unacceptably high but a 
significant achievement. Local health offi- 
cials attributed that drop to a major expan- 
sion in maternity clinics and neonatal facili- 
ties for poor families. 

Margaret Heckler, U.S. Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, ironically cited 
Broward’s improvement as evidence that 
the nation’s health is getting better. Ms. 
Heckler is among those who defend the Ad- 
ministration’s cuts. If those cuts truly had 
no impact on this basic health-care issue, 
then the Administration’s reticence about 
analyzing the Public Health Service’s num- 
bers is puzzling. Surely such a study would 
provide hard data about what does and does 
not directly help the nation’s babies. The 
Administration should reconsider and let 
the facts tell what they will. 


{From the Tampa Tribune, May 18, 1985] 


ATTACKING HIGH U.S. INFANT MORTALITY 
RATE 


The United States may be one of the most 
medically advanced countries in the world, 
but its high incidence of infant mortality 
raises very serious questions. 

Florida's Sen. Lawton Chiles says he is 
planning legislation aimed at lowering the 
death rate of American babies. And the sta- 
tistics he offers are startling. 

In 1982, 1,857 infants died in Florida 
before reaching their first birthday. This 
gave Florida the ninth worst infant mortali- 
ty rate in the United States. 

Nationally, the situation is equally dis- 
couraging. That same year the United 
States had the 17th worst infant mortality 
rate in the world. A child born in Western 
Europe, Hong Kong, Australia or Singapore 
had a better chance of surviving its first 
birthday than a baby born in this country. 

The high death rate here is attributed to 
low birthweight. Babies born too small are 
40 times more likely to die in their first 
month of life than infants weighing more. 
They also are more prone to suffer mental 
retardation, cerebral palsy, behaviorial 
problems and learning difficulties. 

Their mothers come mostly from a group 
least likely to have had proper prenatal 
care—teen-agers, the poor and non-whites. 
Smoking, drug and alcohol abuse also con- 
tribute to the problem. 

The socio-economic impact of caring for 
these high-risk infants is staggering. Most 
of those born in Florida will require medical 
intensive care in one of the state's nine re- 
gional Perinatal Intensive Care Centers at 
an average cost per year of $15,000 each. 

Last year the total bill for 5,500 prema- 
ture and underweight infants born in Flori- 
da reached $82.5 million, an expense shared 
by parents, insurance companies and tax- 
payers. 

Fortunately, this tragic and expensive 
trend can be reversed. A study conducted by 
Harvard University found that the women 
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participating in a preventive health care 
project offering nutritious food had a much 
lower underweight birth rate. 

And last year in Florida, more than 1,500 
health professionals were trained to use a 
“Preterm Risk Assessment” index to identi- 
fy pregnant women in high-risk categories. 
They, in turn, were instructed how to detect 
subtle signs of preterm labor in time for 
new labor-inhibiting drugs to be adminis- 
tered. A similar experiment in California re- 
duced the number of premature births 
there by two-thirds. 

Prevention costs much less than attempt- 
ing to deal with the problem after the fact. 
Sen. Chiles recognizes this. In a recent 
statement, be said: 

“I am laying groundwork for legislation I 
hope to introduce soon. My aim is to take 
advantage of studies and experience already 
gained, pursue further data not now on 
hand and utilize it all in mapping a compre- 
hensive plan of action from the federal to 
local level.” 

He has set an important goal for himself 
and the nation. 


(From the New York Times, May 13, 1985] 
Poor MOTHER, Poor BABY 


Once, no mother could expect to see all 
her babies reach their first birthdays. Now, 
most of us take it for granted that our chil- 
dren will live to bury us. Yet suddenly, 
America’s steady progress in preventing 
infant deaths has slowed. What better time 
than Mother’s Day to ask why? 

In the last 12 years, the national infant 
mortality rate declined from 20 per 1,000 to 
11.5. For black infants the drop was from 
32.6 to 19.6. By 1990, the Public Health 
Service has been saying, the overall rate 
should be down to 9, and the rate for black 
infants to 12. There would be fewer low- 
birth-weight babies and 90 percent of preg- 
nant women would have access to adequate 
prenatal care. 

A new report, however, suggests that only 
one of those goals—the national rate of 9— 
will be reached. In 1990, the black infant 
mortality rate will not be 12 but 14 per 
1,000. The percentage of low-birth-weight 
babies will have been reduced only a trace, 
and not 90 percent but only 79 percent of 
women will receive adequate prenatal care. 

What has caused this sudden stasis? The 
Service has its suspicions: Recently it sug- 
gested studying the relationship between 
relevant Federal programs, which have been 
cut, and changes in infant mortality. Unnec- 
essary, said Administration officials, arguing 
that there is no evidence to link the two. 
Yet the figures strongly suggest a link. 
Public Health characterizes 10 states, each 
with large poverty populations, as showing 
“adverse trends” that can’t be explained by 
“random fluctuations.” 

One of them is Michigan. Thanks to the 
Administration's thrift, Michigan has lost 
25 percent of the funding for its maternal 
and child-health programs since 1981. Inevi- 
tably, state officials say, the black infant 
mortality rate has stalled at a sad 23.1. In 
parts of Detroit, it has been as high as 33 
per 1,000. 

Every dollar spent on prenatal care for 
women at risk of bearing low-birth-weight 
babies will save more than $3 in specialized 
care later. Perhaps appealing to the admin- 
istration’s fiscal sense can accomplish what 
appeals to its heart cannot.e 


By Mr. QUAYLE (for himself 
and Mr. HATCH): 
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S. 1210. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to authorize the 
Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices to establish a registry of teaching 
hospitals, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT MEDICAL 

EDUCATION AMENDMENTS 
è Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing the Public Health 
Service Act Medical Education Amend- 
ments of 1985. I am pleased that Mr. 
Hatcu, the distinguished chairman of 
the Labor and Human Resources Com- 
mittee, is cosponsoring this bill and I 
look forward to working with him on 
this legislation. 

I believe this bill addresses certain 
physician manpower issues of impor- 
tance to our health care delivery 
system. In addition, although not of 
primary importance, I believe the bill 
will reduce the Federal Government’s 
expenditures for graduate medical 
education [GME]. 

This legislation attempts to remedy 
two manpower issues—the oversupply 
and specialty maldistribution of physi- 
cians—by focusing on the relationship 
between the current system of gradu- 
ate medical education and the perpet- 
uation of these manpower problems. I 
would also emphasize that this bill was 
crafted to prevent arbitrary disrup- 
tions in the system. The timetable for 
implementation of the bill allows 
ample time for schools, hospitals, and 
medical students to plan accordingly. 

On January 31, 1985, I published a 
proposal in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for discussion purposes. My proposal, 
as outlined, required that teaching 
hospitals comply with certain man- 
power sensitive conditions in order to 
remain eligible for Federal financial 
assistance for their graduate medical 
education programs. The basic ele- 
ments of the proposal were as follows: 

Hospitals offering graduate medical 
education positions must enter into a 
cooperative agreement with a medical 
school accredited by the Liaison Com- 
mittee on Medical Education [LCME] 
for the purpose of ensuring a nonreg- 
ulatory coordinating point for the allo- 
cation of GME positions. 

A group of hospitals sharing an af- 
filiation agreement with a medical 
school must offer the majority of their 
GME training positions in the primary 
care specialties of family medicine, in- 
ternal medicine, pediatrics, and obstet- 
ries/gynecology. 

At least 75 percent of each pro- 
gram’s trainees must be graduates of 
an LCME approved medical school. 

On March 25, 1985, the Senate Sub- 
committee on Employment and Pro- 
ductivity, which I chair, held a hear- 
ing on this proposal. As a result of the 
comments and suggestions voiced at 
that hearing, I have modified my pro- 
posal. Significant changes have been 
made to respond to the concerns ex- 
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pressed regarding the requirement for 
a medical school affiliation, the need 
for a State test for the primary care 
requirement, and the ability of many 
inner city hospitals to meet the 75 per- 
cent eligibility condition for LCME 
graduates. Specifically, the bill I am 
introducing today resolves those con- 
cerns by: 

Providing for a very narrowly drawn 
cooperative agreement between the 
hospitals and a medical school. The 
bill clearly states that a medical school 
has the authority only to arbitrate the 
allocation of GME positions if the hos- 
pitals can not reach agreement on 
their own, and that the medical school 
gains no authority over the patient 
care services or any other operational 
activities of the hospital. 

Allowing for a State test for the pri- 
mary care requirement. This allows 
States with more than one medical 
school some flexibility in maintaining 
traditional differences in the charac- 
teristics of the State’s medical centers. 

Establishing “substantial disruption 
waivers” from the 75 percent condition 
for graduates of LCME accredited 
schools for hospitals whose GME pro- 
grams are filled primarily by gradu- 
ates of foreign medical schools, if im- 
plementation of the 75 percent re- 
quirement would result in a serious 
disruption of health care services. The 
waiver provision will be limited to a 3- 
year period. Applications for waivers 
must be accompanied by a detailed 
plan for reducing dependence on for- 
eign medical graduates [FMG’s]. 

I would emphasize that this bill 
deals only with the direct costs of 
graduate medical education—the costs 
associated with resident stipends and 
benefits, faculty salaries and so forth. 
In addition, in order to avoid confu- 
sion, I want to state categorically that 
I recognize the importance of the 
Medicare indirect costs issue, but my 
bill does not address this issue. I be- 
lieve that the Health Care Financing 
Administration must develop appropri- 
ate methodology to deal with the in- 
tensity of illness factor as a way of re- 
solving this issue. 

GRADUATES OF FOREIGN MEDICAL SCHOOLS 

One of the important aspects of my 
bill is the provision that deals with the 
issue of graduates of foreign medical 
schools, an issue which has been rec- 
ognized as being critical to rational 
physician manpower policy for over a 
decade. Currently, there are three cat- 
egories of graduates of foreign medical 
schools who may participate in gradu- 
ate medical education programs in this 
country. The 13,000 FMG’s currently 
training in the U.S. include: 

First. Exchange visitors: These indi- 
viduals are aliens who are undertaking 
residency training in this country 
under J-visas sponsored by the Educa- 
tional Commission for Foreign Medi- 
cal Graduates [ECFMG]; 
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Second. U.S. citizens who graduate 
from foreign medical schools; 

Third. Alien FMG’s who receive 
their graduate medical education in 
this country by virtue of having per- 
manently immigrated to the United 
States. 

There was extensive debate prior to 
passage of the Health Professions 
Educational Assistance Act of 1976 
concerning the excess physician 
supply in this country. As a result, this 
act included provisions which limited 
access to GME programs for alien 
FMG's by strengthening certain provi- 
sions of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. These provisions had the in- 
tended effect of decreasing the 
number of foreign physicians who 
came to this country for GME and 
then stayed to enter practice. In aca- 
demic year 1973-74, more than 2,900 
new exchange visitor physicians en- 
tered GME training. In sharp con- 
trast, only 544 new exchange visitor 
physicians entered in 1981-82. In 
terms of total positions, only 1,552 ex- 
change visitor FMG’s were in graduate 
medical education positions in 1981-82, 
as compared to over 8,000 in 1973-74. 

At the present time we are faced 
with a different problem; namely, the 
proliferation of offshore medical 
schools which cater to U.S. citizens 
who have been unsuccessful in gaining 
entry to an LCME accredited medical 
school. The number of U.S. students 
studying in these schools is increasing 
annually, and the number entering 
GME programs in this country is also 
increasing. In 1984 just over 3,000 for- 
eign medical graduates entered GME 
training programs in this country. Of 
these, over 1,800 were U.S. citizens, 
most of whom graduated from the off- 
shore medical schools. Today U.S. 
FMG’s account for about 55 percent of 
all FMG’s training in this country. 

I believe that we must now address 
the U.S. FMG issues. In 1980 the GAO 
pulished the results of a study that 
had been conducted to assess the qual- 
ity of the offshore schools. That study 
raised important questions about the 
quality of these schools, specifically 
whether they provide an adequate 
education in the basic and clinical sci- 
ences to allow their graduates to 
return to this country for advanced 
clinical training and, ultimately, medi- 
cal practice. 

At my hearing, testimony was of- 
fered by distinguished physician edu- 
cators that reinforced the conclusions 
of the GAO study. The witnesses felt 
strongly that the offshore schools pro- 
vided a grossly inferior education and 
that the government should develop 
an effective policy to deal with this 
issue. In order to be accepted into an 
accredited GME program in this coun- 
try, a FMG must achieve a minimum 
score on the foreign medical graduate 
examination in the medical sciences 
administered by the ECFMG. In 1984, 
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less than 25 percent of the graduates 
who elected to sit for the examination 
achieved the minimum qualifying 
score. There is no examination to test 
the clinical skills of the graduates 
before they are accepted in an U.S. 
GME program. The importance of this 
latter point was emphasized by many 
of the witnesses at the hearing. At the 
same time, I heard testimony that sug- 
gested that alien foreign medical 
school graduates were often of higher 
quality and should not be denied 
access arbitrarily to our graduate 
training programs, simply because 
they happen not to be U.S. citizens. 

Certainly we should continue to pro- 
vide an opportunity for those qualified 
foreign physicians who wish to come 
to our country for advanced clinical 
training and then return to their own 
country to practice, to do so. 

In addition to issues that surround 
the individual graduates I also heard 
testimony that suggested that the 
training programs in this country that 
are filled predominantly by graduates 
of foreign medical schools are often of 
inferior quality, this being the reason 
they are unable to attract graduates of 
U.S. schools. If this is the case, then it 
makes little sense to have inadequate- 
ly trained graduates of foreign medical 
schools come to this country for train- 
ing in inferior GME programs. I be- 
lieve that we must be equally con- 
cerned with the quality of the training 
that graduate physicians receive once 
they enter programs in this country. 

In an attempt to resolve these issues, 
my bill requires that at least 75 per- 
cent of the positions in each GME spe- 
cialty and subspecialty program must 
be filed with graduates of LCME ap- 
proved medical schools in the United 
States or Canada. I believe that we 
must not exclude from our strong 
training programs those graduates of 
foreign medical schools, be they U.S. 
citizens or aliens, who have demon- 
strated the ability to compete favor- 
ably with graduates of our own 
schools. My bill provides them an op- 
portunity to compete for programs of 
sufficient quality that the program 
can attract graduates of U.S. schools. 
My bill would not allow current cir- 
cumstances to continue, however, in 
which foreign medical school gradu- 
ates can obtain training in programs 
which cater to those graduates and are 
not sufficient quality to attract U.S. 
graduates. 

A number of individuals and organi- 
zations have suggested that the provi- 
sions of my bill would cause a grevious 
hardship for those inner-city public 
hospitals which provide a dispropor- 
tionate share of care for the poor be- 
cause these institutions would be 
unable to attract a sufficient number 
of graduates of U.S. schools to main- 
tain their GME programs. The logic of 
this argument escapes me. I do not 
think that we as a society should abdi- 
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cate responsibility for providing care 
for the poor by maintaining GME pro- 
grams of inferior quality whose posi- 
tions are filled by graduates of foreign 
medical schools who, by all indica- 
tions, have received an inferior educa- 
tion. We as a society can and must do 
better. If we do not initiate change, I 
believe that change will not occur. As 
a result at least some of the poor will 
continue to be forced to rely on inferi- 
or quality health care. 

As I stated above, I have included a 
provision for a substantial disruption 
waiver for those institutions which 
will be most adversely affected. How- 
ever, I want to emphasize that the ap- 
plication for a waiver must be accom- 
panied by a plan for remedying the 
local problem. I also want to point out 
that there are a number of inner-city 
public hospitals which provide excel- 
lent graduate medical education train- 
ing and attract, almost solely, gradu- 
ates of U.S. schools. These hospitals 
should become the model for those in- 
stitutions which are still dependent 
upon graduates of foreign medical 
schools. 

I would like to point out that I 
strongly support the concept that, be- 
cause education and service are so 
closely related in GME programs, it is 
appropriate that the costs of these 
programs be included in the costs of 
providing patient care services. Based 
on this premise I do not believe that 
we should arbitrarily deny payment 
for services provided by graduates of 
foreign medical schools, either U.S. 


citizens or aliens, provided that the 
quality of the educational program is 
acceptable. 

From the perspective of manpower 


policy, therefore, I believe that we 
should not allow either U.S. or alien 
FMG’s to come to this country in an 
open-ended fashion for advanced clini- 
cal training. However, we should pro- 
vide an opportunity for those FMG 
graduates who are able to compete 
with graduates of our own schools to 
obtain training in this country, and 
based on the service they provide 
while in training, provide funds for 
their training. The provisions of my 
bill would address these important 
issues. 
THE NEED FOR A MORE BALANCED MIX OF 
SPECIALTY TRAINED PHYSICIANS 

The growing excess supply of physi- 
cians and the need for a more bal- 
anced mix of primary care and medical 
and surgical subspecialty physicians 
are hardly new issues to the Congress. 
The most recent debate in Congress on 
this subject took place during the 
years 1974-76. 

During that debate, a consensus was 
reached that policies in effect at that 
time would lead to an excess supply of 
physicians by the 1990’s and that the 
specialty mix of physicians in training 
was going to produce too few practi- 
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tioners of primary care and too many 
specialists in the medical and surgical 
subspecialties. In 1949 about 71 per- 
cent of physicians were in the primary 
care specialties. In 1960, this figure 
was 59 percent and by 1970 it had de- 
clined to 44 percent. 


In order to correct the problem of 
specialty maldistribution there was a 
consensus that at least 50 percent of 
graduate physicians should be trained 
in the primary care specialties of in- 
ternal medicine, pediatrics, and family 
medicine. The only real disagreement 
was on the mechanism by which these 
goals should be achieved. There were 
convincing arguments for either a Fed- 
eral system to allocate GME positions 
on a regional basis, or a private/Feder- 
al effort to limit the number of GME 
positions and to allocate positions by 
specialty. Ultimately the Congress 
agreed to allow the medical schools 
and teaching hospitals to voluntarily 
achieve these explicit national goals 
using capitation payments to medical 
schools as an incentive for reforming 
the GME system. 


Today I believe it is important to 
readdress these important social issues 
since the goals set forth in 1976 have 
not been met. We continue to expect a 
significant excess supply of physicians 
by the end of the decade. In addition, 
specialty maldistribution has not been 
corrected. Arguments have been made 
that specifying a requisite percentage 
of positions that must be in the pri- 
mary care specialties would, to a large 
extent, only legislate what is now oc- 
curring in the system. It is true that in 
this academic year, 63.6 percent of 
U.S. medical school graduates who 
participated in the National Intern 
Resident Matching Program matched 
in one of the primary care specialties. 
However, this figure only accounts for 
first year positions but not for the fact 
that almost 60 percent of physicians 
being trained in internal medicine go 
on to become subspecialists. It is im- 
portant to look at the output of the 
system and not the input. Thus, less 
than 45 percent of the total number of 
GME positions in this country are al- 
located to the primary care specialties 
and only approximately 33 percent of 
physicians who complete GME train- 
ing enter primary care practice. Little 
has changed since the debates of the 
mid 1970's. 

One thing that has changed is that 
we have much better data. In 1976 the 
Secretary of HEW enpaneled a com- 
mittee to study these manpower issues 
and to make recommendations on the 
basis of the committee’s findings. The 
Graduate Medical Education National 
Advisory Committee [GMENAC] 
Report was published in 1980. The 
report projected a significant excess of 
physicians by 1990 and make estimates 
of the severity of the specialty maldis- 
tribution problem, projecting an 
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excess of most, but not all, specialists 
in the same time frame. 

Although the report was published 5 
years ago, there is little evidence that 
effective steps have been taken to ad- 
dress the manpower problems high- 
lighted by the GMENAC study. Thus, 
I believe that some incentives need to 
be built into the system to leverage 
more physicians to enter training in 
the primary care specialties. It is unre- 
alistic to presume that a system in 
which decisions regarding the number 
and distribution of training positions 
are dispersed such that every program 
director in each teaching hospital and 
every department chairman in each 
medical school can independently 
affect the final outcome has adequate 
internal discipline to respond in a so- 
cially responsible way to meet society’s 
needs. 

The provisions of my bill provide an 
explicit solution for this public policy 
issue. By requiring that the majority 
of training positions offered by a 
group of hospitals that share a cooper- 
ative agreement with a medical school 
must be offered in the primary care 
specialties, my bill will affect a shift in 
the output of physicians from GME 
programs such that a larger percent- 
age will be prepared to enter primary 
care practice. I believe that an explicit 
approach such as the one I am propos- 
ing must be taken to resolve this issue. 
Funding for GME programs comes 
from a variety of sources, thus provid- 
ing hospitals substantial flexibility in 
allocating funds for specific GME posi- 
tions. As a result, policies which at- 
tempt to indirectly influence the mix 
of specialty positions offered in an in- 
stitution’s GME programs by targeting 
only one source of funding for speci- 
fied training positions are bound to be 
unsuccessful in achieving desired man- 
power goals. 

I want to emphasize that my bill 
does not attempt to allocate positions 
to each specialty and subspecialty. I 
recognize that there is significant vari- 
ation in the capacity and capability of 
teaching hospitals to provide certain 
forms of training; thus, my bill re- 
quires only that the percentage of po- 
sitions allocated to the primary care 
and nonprimary care specialties be 
fixed. The institutions can decide 
among themselves how to allocate 
these positions among the various spe- 
cialties and subspecialties to meet the 
overall manpower goal. However, by 
establishing an explicit target for in- 
stitutions to meet in allocating posi- 
tions to the primary care specialties, I 
am confident that training programs 
in each of these specialties, including 
family medicine—a specialty which 
has had difficulty in establishing itself 
in some institutions—will be expanded 
to accommodate the need for in- 
creased primary care training posi- 
tions. In support of this effort, I urge 
the Medicare Program and other 
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payers to recognize the need to pro- 
vide funds to completely cover the 
costs of GME training in ambulatory 
settings. Payment methodologies 
which create a disincentive for ambu- 
latory care training should be abol- 
ished. 
COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS 

Recognizing the variability among 
teaching hospitals, my bill does not re- 
quire compliance on a hospital-by-hos- 
pital basis. Instead, compliance is 
achieved by having a group of hospi- 
tals which share a cooperative agree- 
ment work out the allocation of posi- 
tions among themselves so that each 
hospital can be registered with the 
Secretary. This approach therefore is 
mutually beneficial to all of the par- 
ticipating hospitals. 

A number of individuals have object- 
ed to the role that the bill assigns to 
the medical schools in assuring compli- 
ance with the distribution formula. In 
order to make this system work in a 
responsive way, there must be a focal 
point which can serve to correct the 
imbalance in the decisionmaking proc- 
ess. As I stated previously, decisions 
regarding the distribution of GME 
training positions are so dispersed 
among program directors, department 
chairmen, and hospital executives that 
no one is responsible for seeing that 
balance is achieved. My bill places the 
ultimate responsibility for this, only to 
the extent that the teaching hospitals 
cannot negotiate the necessary change 
in allocation of positions among them- 
selves, with the medical school. 

Although many have objected to the 
role of the medical school, I have not 
been convinced that an alternate ap- 
proach to resolving this issue can be 
effective. I believe that it is far better 
to have the medical schools vested 
with this authority, than a local or 
Federal bureaucratic body. I believe 
that the traditional relationships of 
mutual cooperation which have existed 
for decades between the medical 
schools and teaching hospitals will fa- 
cilitate this process. 

At the present time the great major- 
ity of teaching hospitals have entered 
into affiliation agreements with medi- 
cal schools on a totally voluntary 
basis. These affiliation agreements 
have served to foster cooperation in 
teaching and research programs which 
are of common interest. It is also im- 
portant to recognize that the medical 
schools are dependent upon the teach- 
ing hospitals as sites for placing their 
students for clinical instruction. This 
is not limited to these institutions 
which are identified as the school’s 
primary affiliate. In general, the 
teaching hospitals provide student 
education of this kind on a voluntary 
basis. I do not believe that the school 
will jeopardize these essential relation- 
ships with their affiliate and teaching 
hospitals by arbitrating the allocation 
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of GME positions unfairly. Thus, the 
medical schools have a vested interest 
in seeing to it that all hospitals par- 
ticipating in the process feel as though 
they have been treated in a fair 
manner. 

Many of the elements of this propos- 
al are based on thoughts recently ex- 
pressed in an article published in 
Health Affairs in its spring 1985 edi- 
tion. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp following 
my remarks. I also ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the legislation and 
a summary of the bill be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

S. 1210 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Public Health 
Service Act Medical Education Amendments 
of 1985”, 

Sec. 2. (a) Title VII of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new part: 


“PART H—GRADUATE MEDICAL EDUCATION 
“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 799. For purposes of this part: 

“(1) The term ‘Council’ means the Council 
on Graduate Medical Education established 
under section 799F. 

“(2) The term ‘graduate medical educa- 
tion’ means a program sponsored by a 
school of medicine, a school of osteopathy, a 
hospital, or a public or private institution 
which— 

“(A) offers postgraduate medical training 
in the specialties and subspecialties of medi- 
cine; and 

“(B)(i) meets the general and special re- 
quirements of the ‘Essentials for Accredited 
Residencies’ adopted by the Accreditation 
Council for Graduate Medical Education (or 
any successor to such Council); or 

“di) has been accredited by the American 
Osteopathic Association through its Com- 
mittee on Postdoctoral Training (or any suc- 
cessor to the Committee). 

“(3) The term ‘primary care specialty’ 
means the medical specialty of internal 
medicine, pediatrics, family medicine, or ob- 
stetrics and gynecology. 

“(4) The term ‘minimum percentage’ 
means the ratio (stated as a percentage) 
which the total number of graduate medical 
education positions in primary care special- 
ties in all hospitals which are parties to a 
cooperative agreement with a school of 
medicine or a school of osteopathy under 
section 799B shall bear to the total number 
of graduate medical education positions in 
such hospitals, as established by the Secre- 
tary under section 799C. 


“TEACHING HOSPITAL REGISTRY 


“Sec. 799A. A hospital may register with 
the Secretary for each fiscal year by submit- 
ting an application to the Secretary. Each 
such application shall— 

“(1) demonstrate that the hospital has en- 
tered into a cooperative agreement for such 
fiscal year which complies with section 
T99B; 

“(2) contain assurances that the hospital, 
in conjunction with all other hospitals 
which have entered into cooperative agree- 
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ments under section 799B with the school of 
medicine or osteopathy with which such 
hospital has entered into such an agree- 
ment, will comply with the minimum per- 
centage for such fiscal year; and 

“(3) contain assurances that the hospital 
will comply with section 799D for such fiscal 
year. 


“COOPERATIVE AGREEMENT 


“Sec. 799B. (a) A hospital which applies to 
register with the Secretary under section 
799A for a fiscal year shall enter into a co- 
operative agreement— 

“(1) in the case of a hospital which is not 
an osteopathic hospital, with a school of 
medicine which has been accredited by the 
Liaison Committee for Medical Education 
(or any successor to such Committee); or 

“(2).in the case of an osteopathic hospital, 
with a school of osteopathy which has been 
accredited by the Bureau of Professional 
Education of the American Osteopathic As- 
sociation (or any successor to such Bureau). 

“(b) A cooperative agreement referred to 
in subsection (a) shall contain only the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

“(1) The hospital and the school of medi- 
cine or the school of osteopathy agree 
that— 

“(A) for the purpose of allocating gradu- 
ate medical education positions, the hospital 
will negotiate with all other hospitals which 
have entered into cooperative agreements 
for such fiseal year under this section with 
such school in order to achieve an allocation 
among such hospitals of graduate medical 
education positions in primary care special- 
ties which will comply with the minimum 
percentage for such fiscal year established 
under section 799B; and 

“(B) if all such hospitals are unable to vol- 
untarily achieve such an allocation, such 
school— 

“(i) will mediate among such hospitals to 
achieve such an allocation; 

“(i) if efforts at such mediation fail, will 
arbitrate any unresolved issues among such 
hospitals and will allocate positions among 
such hospitals only to the extent necessary 
to achieve such an allocation. 

“(2) The hospital and the school of medi- 
cine or the school of osteopathy agree that 
such school will have no authority over the 
provision of patient care services by, or 
other operational activities of, the hospital. 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF MINIMUM PERCENTAGE FOR 
PRIMARY CARE SPECIALTY POSITIONS 


“Sec. 799C. (a)(1) Within one year after 
the date of enactment of this part, the 
Council shall make recommendations to the 
Secretary with respect to the establishment 
of the minimum percentage for a four- 
fiscal-year period. 

“(2) Within six months after receiving rec- 
ommendations from the Council under 
paragraph (1), the Secretary shall by regu- 
lation establish the minimum percentage 
recommended by the Council for a four- 
fiscal-year period. 

(3) The minimum percentage established 
by the Secretary pursuant to paragraph (2) 
of this subsection or subsection (b)(2), as 
the case may be, shall take effect not later 
than 24 months after the date on which the 
Secretary establishes such percentage under 
such paragraph or such subsection. 

“(b)(1) Within four years after submitting 
recommendations to the Secretary under 
subsection (a)(1), and every four years 
thereafter, the Council shall submit recom- 
mendations to the Secretary with respect to 
the establishment of the minimum percent- 
age for a four-fiscal-year period. 
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(2) Within six months after receiving rec- 
ommendations from the Council under 
paragraph (1), the Secretary shall by regu- 
lation establish the minimum percentage 
for a four-fiscal-year period. Notwithstand- 
ing any recommendation submitted by the 
Council, the minimum percentage estab- 
lished under this paragraph for a four- 
fiscal-year period shall not be more than 5 
percentage points more than, and not more 
than 5 percentage points less than, the min- 
imum percentage in effect under this sec- 
tion for the immediately preceding four- 
fiscal-year period. 

“(e)1) For purposes of determining 
whether hospitals which have entered into 
cooperative agreements with a school of 
medicine or a school of osteopathy under 
section 799B have complied with the mini- 
mum percentage, the following types of po- 
sitions are positions in primary care special- 
ties: 


“(A) Positions for the first, second, and 
third years of graduate medical education in 
pediatrics, and family 


internal medicine, 
medicine. 

“(B) Positions for the first, second, third, 
and fourth years of graduate medical educa- 
tion in obstetrics and gynecology. 

“(C) Positions for years of graduate medi- 
cal education in a primary care specialty in 
addition to the years of graduate medical 
education specified in subparagraphs (A) 
and (B) if such positions are for fellowship 
training in a primary care specialty. 

“(2) For purposes of determinating wheth- 
er hospitals which have entered into cooper- 
ative agreements with a school of medicine 
or a school of osteopathy under section 
799B have complied with the minimum per- 
centage, the following types of positions 
shall not be considered to be graduate medi- 
cal education positions: 

“(A) Graduate medical education positions 
which provide research training and for 
which Federal or extramural private grants 
are provided. 

“(B) Graduate medical education positions 
in cancer hospitals, psychiatric hospitals, re- 
habilitation hospitals, eye hospitals, and 
ear, nose, and throat hospitals which are 
designated as specialty hospitals by the Sec- 
retary. 

“(C) Graduate medical education positions 
which are held by individuals who are ad- 
mitted to the United States as nonimmi- 
grant aliens under section 101(a)(15\(J) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act and 
who comply with the requirements of sec- 
tion 212(j) of such Act. 

“(D) Graduate medical education posi- 
tions in hospitals operated by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

“(d) For any fiscal year, the Secretary 
may waive the applicability of the minimum 
percentage to a hospital or group of hospi- 
tals which have entered into cooperative 
agreements under section 799B with a par- 
ticular school of medicine or a particular 
school of osteopathy in a State if— 

“(1) the State department of health ap- 
plies to the Secretary for such a waiver; and 

“(2) such application contains assurances 
that the ratio (stated as a percentage) 
which the total of all graduate medical edu- 
cation positions in primary care specialties 
in all hospitals in the State bears to the 
total of all graduate education positions in 
such hospitals will equal or exceed the mini- 
mum percentage. 
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“REQUIREMENTS FOR POSITIONS TO BE FILLED 
BY GRADUATES OF APPROVED SCHOOLS OF MED- 
ICINE AND OSTEOPATHY 


“Sec. 799D. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b), at least 75 percent of all gradu- 
ate medical education positions in each spe- 
cialty and subspecialty graduate medical 
education program in a hospital which ap- 
plies to register with the Secretary under 
section 799A for a fiscal year shall be held 
in such fiscal year by individuals who are 
graduates of schools of medicine accredited 
by the Liaison Committee on Medical Edu- 
cation (or any successor to such Committee) 
or schools of osteopathy accredited by the 
Bureau of Professional Education of the 
American Osteopathic Association (or any 
successor to such Bureau). 

“(b) Notwithstanding subsection (a)— 

“(1) not more than 25 percent of all grad- 
uate medical education positions in each 
specialty and subspecialty graduate medical 
education program in a hospital which ap- 
plies to register with the Secretary under 
section 799A for a fiscal year may be held in 
such fiscal year by individuals who— 

“(A) are not graduates of schools of medi- 
cine or shcools of osteopathy described in 
subsection (a); and 

“(B) are admitted to the United States as 
nonimmigrant aliens under section 
10i(aX15XJ) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act and who comply with the re- 
quirements of section 212(j) of suh Act; and 

(2) not more than 25 percent of the grad- 
uate medical education positions in each 
such program may be held in such fiscal 
year by— 

“(A) individuals who are citizens of the 
United States and who are not graduates of 
schools of medicine or schools of osteopathy 
described in subsection (a); and 

“(B) individuals who— 

“(i) are not graduates of schools of medi- 
cine or schools of osteopathy described in 
subsection (a); and 

(ii) are aliens admitted to the United 
States under provisions of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act other than the provi- 
sions specified in paragraph (1)(B). 

“(c) The provisions of subsection (a) and 
(b) shall not apply to a specialty or subspe- 
cialty graduate medical education program 
which has fewer than eight positions in a 
hospital in a fiscal year, if, as determined in 
the aggregate (rather than by specialty or 
subspecialty), graduate medical education 
positions in such hospital in such fiscal year 
comply with such subsections, 

“(d) The Secretary may waive the provi- 
sions of subsections (a) and (b) with respect 
to a particular specialty or subspecialty 
graduate medical education program in a 
hospital in a State for a fiscal year if— 

“(1) the State department of health ap- 
plies to the Secretary for such a waiver; 

“(2) such application contains— 

“(A) a detailed discussion of the specific 
problems that the State anticipates will 
occur with respect to the delivery of health 
care services in the State if the provisions of 
subsections (a) and (b) are implemented in 
such fiscal year; 

“(B) a description of the alternative re- 
sources and methods (including the use of 
physician extenders and other paraprofes- 
sionals) that the State has considered and 
that the State has applied and will apply to 
reduce and eliminate such problems; 

“(C) a detailed description of changes in 
graduate medical education programs in the 
State which have been considered and 
which have been made or which will be 
made to make such programs more attrac- 
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tive to graduates of schools of medicine and 
shcools of obsteopathy described in subsec- 
tion (a); 

“(D) a detailed description of the recruit- 
ing efforts which have been undertaken and 
which will be undertaken to attract gradu- 
ates of schools of medicine and schools of 
osteopathy described in subsection (a) to 
graduate medical education programs in the 
State; and 

“CE) a detailed description and analysis of 
how the State, in each fiscal year— 

“(i) has reduced and will reduce the de- 
pendence of graduate medical education 
programs in the State on individuals de- 
scribed in paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsec- 
tion (b); and 

“(ii) will decrease the need for filling grad- 
uate medical education positions in the 
State with such individuals within 36 
months after the effective date of this part; 
and 

“(3) the Secretary determines, after re- 
ceipt and consideration of the application 
required under paragraph (2), that the im- 
plementation of subsections (a) and (b) in 
the fiscal year for which the application is 
made would result in a substantial disrup- 
tion of health care services provided in the 
State by individuals holding graduate medi- 
cal education positions in the State. 


“ELIGIBILITY FOR FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 


"Sec. 799E. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, any hospital which does 
not register with the Secretary under sec- 
tion 799A for a fiscal year and which does 
not otherwise comply with the provisions of 
this part for a fiscal year shall not be eligi- 
ble to receive Federal financial assistance to 
support graduate medical education pro- 
grams for such fiscal year. 


“COUNCIL ON GRADUATE MEDICAL EDUCATION 


“Sec. 799F. (a) There is established the 
Council on Graduate Medical Education. 
Within one year after the date of enactment 
of this part, and every four years thereafter, 
the Council shall make recommendations to 
the Secretary with respect to current and 
future needs for physicians to practice in 
primary care specialties and with respect to 
the minimum percentage which the Secre- 
tary should establish to meet such needs. 

“(b) The Council shall be composed of— 

(1) the Assistant Secretary for Health or 
the designee of the Assistant Secretary; 

“(2) the Chief Medical Director of the 
Veterans’ Administration; and 

“(3) nineteen members appointed by the 
Secretary from representatives of health 
care providers, health care insurers, nation- 
al and specialty physician organizations, 
schools of medicine, and hospitals which 
provide graduate medical education. 

“(c) Members of the Council appointed 
under subsection (c)(3) shall be appointed 
for a term of four years, except that the 
term of office of the member first appointed 
shall expire, as designated by the Secretary 
at the time of appointment, five at the end 
of one year, five at the end of two years, five 
at the end of three years, and four at the 
end of four years. 

“(d) The Council shall elect one of its 
members as Chair of the Council. 

“(e) Eleven members of the Council shall 
constitute a quorum, but a lesser number 
may hold hearings. 

“(f) Any vacancy in the Council shall not 
affect its power to function. 

“(g) Each member of the Council who is 
not otherwise employed by the United 
States Government shall receive compensa- 
tion at a rate equal to the daily rate pre- 
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scribed by GS-18 under the General Sched- 
ule under section 5332 of title 5, United 
States Code, for each day including travel- 
time, such member is engaged in the actual 
performance of duties as a member of the 
Council. A member of the Council who is an 
officer or employee of the United States 
Government shall serve without additional 
compensation. All membrs of the Council 
shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of their duties. 

“(h) In order to carry out the provisions 
of this section, the Council is authorized 
to— 

*(1) hold such hearings and sit an act at 
such times and places, either as a whole or 
by subcommittee, and request the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, records, corre- 
spondence, memoranda, papers, and docu- 
ments as the Council or such subcommittee 
may consider advisable; and 

“(2) request the cooperation and assist- 
ance of Federal departments, agencies, and 
instrumentalities in carrying out the provi- 
sions of this section, and such departments, 
agencies, and instrumentalities are author- 
ized to provide such cooperaion and assist- 
ance.”. 

(b) Part H of title VII of the Public 
Health Service Act (as added by the amend- 
ment made by subsection (a) of this section) 
shall take effect 42 months after the date of 
enactment of this Act, except that sections 
799C and 799F of the Public Health Service 
Act (as added by the amendment made by 
such subsection) shall take effect on the 
date of enactment of this Act. 


SUMMARY OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
Act AMENDMENTS OF 1985 


The bill outlines a number of conditions 
related to physician manpower issues that 
hospitals must comply with in order to 
remain eligible to receive Federal financial 
assistance for their graduate medical educa- 
tion programs. 

Section 799A of the bill provides that hos- 
pitals may submit an application to the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services 
which: 

(1) Demonstrates that the hospital has en- 
tered into a cooperative agreement with a 
school of medicine or a school of osteopa- 
thy, as appropriate. Section 799B of the bill 
describes as cooperative agreement and 
limits its provisions to the following: 

(i) for the purposes of allocating graduate 
medical education positions the hospital will 
negotiate with all other hospitals which 
have entered into agreements with the 
school in order to achieve an allocation 
among the hospitals of graduate medical 
education positions in the primary care spe- 
cialties in compliance with the minimum 
percentage for such specialities established 
by the Secretary under Section 799C; 

(ii) if these hospitals are unable to volun- 
tarily achieve such an allocation, the school 
shall attempt to resolve any disputes 
through mediation and shall arbitrate any 
remaining issues. The school will have the 
authority to allocate positions only to the 
degree necessary to achieve such an alloca- 
tion; and 

(iii) the cooperative agreement shall state 
that such school will not have any authority 
over the patient care services or other oper- 
ational activities of the hospital. 

(2) Contains assurances that the hospital, 
in conjunction with all other hospitals 
which have entered into cooperative agree- 
ments, will comply with the minimum per- 
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centage for the primary care specialities es- 
nee by the Secretary under Section 

(3) Contains assurances that the hospital 
will comply with Section 799D which speci- 
fies that, with some exceptions, 75% of the 
residents of each graduate medical educa- 
tion program must be graduates of schools 
accredited by the Liaison Committee on 
Medical Education (L.C.M.E.). 

Section 799B describes the provisions of a 
cooperative agreement as noted above. 

Section 799C establishes the procedure 
that will be used to establish the minimum 
percentage of graduate medical education 
positions that must be in the primary care 
specialties. This percentage relates to the 
primary care specialties overall; it does not 
address percentages for each specialty nor 
will it address the question of subspecialty 
allocation of positions. The minimum per- 
centage must be established by the Secre- 
tary every four years. The percentage ini- 
tially established by the Secretary will be 
the percentage recommended by the Coun- 
cil on Graduate Medical Education. The 
Council is established and authorized to ful- 
fill this function under Section 799F of the 
bill. 

Section 799C (b)(1) and (2) provide that 
after the initial four-year recommendation 
by the Council, the Council shall make such 
recommendations every four years. Howev- 
er, the Secretary may not vary the percent- 
age recommended by the Council by five 
percentage points. The purpose of this pro- 
vision is twofold: to prevent major swings in 
the minimum percentage that could serious- 
ly disrupt the planning and implementation 
of graduate medical education programs; 
and to provide a forum for discussion of our 
nation’s manpower needs. 

Section 799C(c)(1) specifies which gradu- 
ate medical education positions will be con- 
sidered to be primary care positions for the 
purpose of determining the minimum per- 
centage: three years of training in internal 
medicine, pediatrics, and family medicine; 
four years of training in obstetrics and gyn- 
ecology; and additional years of training for 
fellowships in the primary care specialties. 

Section 799C(c)(2) specifies which gradu- 
ate medical education positions will not be 
considered to be graduate medical education 
positions for the purpose of complying with 
the minimum percentage of primary care 
specialties. The bill excludes: 

(1) Positions to provide research training 
which are funded by Federal support or ex- 
tramural private grants. These positions are 
excluded in order to prevent positions from 
being counted for the purpose of the pri- 
mary care minimum percentage when the 
individuals holding those positions will 
enter research careers and not the practice 
of primary care medicine. 

(2) Positions in designated specialty hospi- 
tals—cancer, psychiatric, rehabilitation, eye 
and ear, nose, and throat hospitals. The 
purpose of this exclusion is to ensure that 
of our nation’s fine specialty hospitals are 
not adversely impacted and to protect the 
specialities of psychiatry and rehabilitation 
which are considered to be shortage special- 
ties. 

(3) Positions held by individuals training 
in this country on Exchange Visitor visas 
who return to their own country after their 
training is completed. These positions are 
exempted to permit this limited number of 
individuals to receive training in our coun- 
try. 

(4) Positions in the Department of De- 
fense. These positions are excluded because 
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the individuals who train in these positions 
go on to become physicians in the military 
which has unique needs not addressed by 
this bill. 

Section 799C (d) provides that the Secre- 
tary may waive the applicability of the min- 
imum percentage requirement to hospitals 
which have entered cooperative agreements 
outlined in Section 799B in a state if the 
state department of health applies for the 
waiver and the application contains assur- 
ances that the total of graduate medical 
education positions in the state meets the 
minimum percentage requirements for the 
primary care specialties. The purpose of this 
waiver is to not unnecessarily disturb exist- 
ing graduate medical education programs 
when all the programs in the state combine 
to meet the primary care requirement. 

Section 799D provides that except for the 
exceptions listed in Section 799D (c) and (d) 
at least 75% of the residents holding gradu- 
ate medical education positions in each 
graduate medical education program in a 
hospital must be graduates of L.C.M.E. ac- 
credited medical schools. The purpose of 
this provision is to limit the numbers of stu- 
dents who are trained at foreign medical 
schools of questionable quality from enroll- 
ing in U.S. training programs while still al- 
lowing the opportunity for qualified gradu- 
ates of foreign medical schools to compete 
for those positions. 

Section 799D (c) provides for an exception 
from this requirement for graduate medical 
education programs which have fewer than 
eight positions if all the graduate medical 
education positions in that hospital meet 
the 75% requirement. The purpose of this 
exception is to not unnecessarily harm 
small program of high quality by the per- 
centage requirement when, for example, 
only three out of the eight positions are 
held by FMGs. 

Section 799Di(d) provides for a waiver to 
the 75% requirement with respect to a par- 
ticular graduate medical education program 
if the state department of health applies for 
the waiver and the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services determines that implemen- 
tation of the 75% requirement will result in 
a substantial disruption of health care serv- 
ices in that state. The application must be 
accompanied by a plan to reduce the reli- 
ance on FMGs. Any waiver granted by the 
Secretary will be limited to three years. 

Section 799E provides that hospitals 
which do not comply with the provisions of 
this Act will not be eligible to receive Feder- 
al financial assistance to support training 
positions in graduate medical education pro- 
grams for that fiscal year. 

Section 799F(a) establishes a Council on 
Graduate Medical Education to make rec- 
ommendations to the Secretary with respect 
to current and future needs for physicians 
to practice in primary care specialties and 
with respect to the minimum percentage 
which the Secretary should establish to 
meet such needs. The Council will make 
such recommendations to the Secretary one 
year from the date of enactment of this Act 
and every four years thereafter. The Coun- 
cil will be composed of: the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Health or his designee; the Chief 
Medical Director of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration; and nineteen members appointed by 
the Secretary from representatives of 
health care providers, health care insurers, 
national and specialty physician organiza- 
tions, schools of medicine, and hospitals 
which provide graduate medical education. 

Section 799F(b) specifies the effective 
dates of the provisions of the bill. Sections 
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799C and 799F related to the development 
of the minimum percentage for the primary 
care specialties and the establishment of 
the Council on Graduate Medical Education 
will take effect on the date of enactment of 
this Act. The other provisions will take 
effect 42 months after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 

GRADUATE MEDICAL EDUCATION: A PROPOSAL 

FOR REFORM 
(By Dan Quayle) 

Graduate medical education is an integral 
and necessary component of the education 
of the physician in preparation for clinical 
practice. The system of graduate medical 
education which has evolved in this country 
has produced a large number of skilled, 
highly trained practitioners in all of the 
specialties and subspecialties of medicine. 
As a result, modern advances in medical 
practice have become readily accessible to 
patients across the country, generally im- 
proving the health of the nation. 

Despite the fact that the system of gradu- 
ate medical education has served the coun- 
try well, I believe it is now necessary to 
reform the system. I believe that this is im- 
portant both for reasons of policy—to make 
the system more responsive to the nation’s 
physician manpower needs—and as a matter 
of fiscal prudence. As Congress moves 
toward action on specific legislative propos- 
als, it is very important that attention be 
paid to both of these goals. We must not, in 
the interest of cost savings, seriously disrupt 
the existing system. In this essay I discuss 
some of the general principles that I believe 
demand our attention as we enter into 
public debate of this issue. 

To begin, I believe that government 
should take the lead in reestablishing in an 
explicit manner the principle that the costs 
of graduate medical education (GME) 
should be paid from hospital revenues gen- 
erated by providing patient care services. 
GME programs have always operated on the 
premise that the patient care and educa- 
tional components of the clinical training 
experience are completely interwoven and 
thus all program costs should be accepted as 
a part of the cost of providing patient care. 
This principle was accepted when the Medi- 
care program was established in 1965, and 
for the past twenty years Medicare has paid 
its proportional share of the costs aszociat- 
ed with GME programs from the Hospital 
Insurance Trust Fund, Indeed, until recent- 
ly, all third-party payers accepted this gen- 
eral principle and contributed to paying the 
costs associated with these programs. How- 
ever, during this time payers have exercised 
no influence over the number of training 
positions, the amount of the stipend associ- 
ated with each position, or the distribution 
of positions among the various medical spe- 
cialities. At present, therefore, there is 
“open-ended” funding for GME programs. 
Each hospital can determine if it wants to 
establish GME programs, the kind of spe- 
cialty training it wants to offer, and the 
number of positions to offer without any 
consideration of the costs involved. 


FINANCING MECHANISMS 


The impending insolvency of the Medicare 
Hospital Insurance Trust Fund and concern 
with escalating health care costs in general 
have focused attention on the appropriate- 
ness of the educational costs incurred by 
teaching hospitals. Indeed, the 1982 Social 
Security Advisory Council recommended 
that the Medicare program discontinue 
paying educational costs from the Hospital 
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Trust Fund. However, the council recog- 
nized that simply terminating funding for 
GME programs would severely disrupt the 
medical education system that exists in this 
country and thus recommended that Medi- 
care continue to pay these costs until an al- 
ternate source of funds could be identified. 
Along similar lines, the Inspector General 
of the Department of Health and Human 
Services has recommended that the Medi- 
care Hospital Insurance Trust Fund should 
pay for only the first year of clinical train- 
ing. According to this recommendation, resi- 
dents would support themselves in subse- 
quent years by billing patients for the serv- 
ices provided. This approach would present 
considerable difficulties for attending physi- 
cians who admit their patients to teaching 
hospitals. Since they would be unable to bill 
for the services provided to their patients, 
their income would fall significantly. As a 
result, they would likely decide to admit 
their patients to nonteaching institutions. 
This would seriously undermine the capabil- 
ity of the teaching hospital to fulfill its 
teaching and research missions. 

I do not believe that either of the ap- 
proaches indicated above are practical if we 
wish to maintain a system of high quality 
graduate medical education for the training 
of physicians in this country. I believe that 
it would be inappropriate to divorce the 
funding of GME programs from the revenue 
that hospitals receive for providing patient 
care services. Accordingly, I believe that all 
third-party payers should continue to pay 
their fair share of the costs of appropriate 
graduate medical education programs. This 
principle should be reaffirmed in order to 
stabilize the funding sources for GME. 

In my view, then, the issue for the federal 
government to address is not whether Medi- 
care will continue to pay GME costs, but 
whether Medicare will continue to pay in an 
“open-ended” fashion, regardless of the ap- 
propriateness of the GME system that 
exists in this country at the present time. In 
this context the focus of the debate shifts 
from a concern with financing mechanisms 
to a concern with physician manpower 
issues. 


PHYSICIAN SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION 


Since publication of the report of the 
Graduate Medical Education National Advi- 
sory Committee in 1980, attention had fo- 
cused increasingly on the excess supply, and 
geographic and specialty maldistribution of 
physicians in our society. As a result, there 
is a growing consensus that a larger percent- 
age of medical school graduates should be 
trained in the primary care specialties, 
rather than the medical and surgical sub- 
specialties. In this context the federal gov- 
ernment has attempted during the past 
decade to promote primary care training, 
using several different approaches with 
little success. Currently, the Public Health 
Service (PHS) provides grants to help fund 
primary care GME programs. However, the 
amount of money distributed by these 
grants is inadequate to affect significantly 
the distribution of GME positions among 
the various specialities. 

While I believe that it is appropriate for 
the Medicare program to continue to pay 
the cost of GME programs, I believe that 
Medicare should pay only when it can be 
documented that institutions have respond- 
ed in a responsible fashion to important so- 
cietal issues regarding the number and spe- 
ciality distribution of physicians. 

There are three general principles which 
should be considered in any legislative pro- 
posal which would link Medicare support 
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for GME programs with institutional com- 
pliance with national guidelines reflecting 
sensitivity to physician manpower issues. 
First, there should be an opportunity for 
every graduate of a U.S. medical school ap- 
proved by a Liason Committee on Medical 
Education (LCME) to compete successfully 
for a position in an approved and funded 
GME program. Since GME training is re- 
quired for licensure in almost all states, we 
must be certain that every qualified gradu- 
ate has the opportunity to compete for the 
training necessary to complete his or her 
medical education. Recognizing the con- 
cerns about an oversupply of practicing 
physicians and the need to constrain Medi- 
care expenditures, it is important that the 
number of first-year training positions of- 
fered throughout the country approximate 
the number of graduates of U.S. LCME-ap- 
proved medical schools. Second, there is no 
requirement that each graduate be able to 
receive training in the specialty of his or 
her choice. At present, there is intense com- 
petition across the country for positions in 
the various specialties and in the various 
teaching hospitals. This is desirable. Indi- 
viduals who choose to enter medical school 
must recognize from the outset that society 
does have a legitimate interest in the spe- 
cialty distribution of physicians practicing 
in this country and that the individual may 
have to accommodate to society’s needs 
when competing for GME training. Third, 
education and patient care are completely 
interwoven in GME programs. Thus it is es- 
sential that the educational component of 
an institution’s GME program must meet 
uniform standards of quality if the institu- 
tion is to be eligible for Medicare funds for 
its GME programs. These standards should 
be developed by appropriate private-sector 
bodies and applied in a critical fashion when 
evaluating individual programs. Further- 
more, since medical education, in a larger 
sense, is the responsibility of our nation’s 
medical schools, each teaching hospital 
must have an appropriate affiliation agree- 
ment with a U.S. medical school that will 
further attest to the quality of the institu- 
tion’s GME programs. A hospital must not 
be able to justify maintaining a GME pro- 
gram simply and solely on the basis of the 
patient care services provided by the physi- 
cians in training. 
A PROPOSAL FOR REFORM 


Within the context of these general prin- 
ciples, there are three specific steps which 
should be taken to address the manpower 
issues. 

First, a larger percentage of graduate phy- 
sicians should enter training in the primary 
care specialties of internal medicine, pediat- 
rics, family medicine, and obstetrics/gyne- 
cology. In order to be eligible for Medicare 
funds to support GME programs, the major- 
ity of positions offered by a single hospital 
or a group of hospitals sharing an affiliation 
agreement with a U.S. medical school must 
be in the primary care specialties. I do not 
favor allocating positions by specialty be- 
cause there is useful and desirable variation 
in the capability and capacity of the teach- 
ing hospitals to provide specific forms of 
training. I would simply require that some 
majority of all positions, for instance 70 per- 
cent, should be allocated to the primary 
care specialties and the balance to the non- 
primary care specialties, without any con- 
cern for the distribution of those positions 
among the various specialties and subspe- 
cialties in each major category. I want to 
emphasize that these criteria would not be 
applied in a hospital-by-hospital basis, but 
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would be applied by taking into account all 
positions in hospitals that share an affili- 
ation agreement with a medical school. All 
positions funded by patient care-generated 
revenues, including hospital and physician 
charges, would be counted in determining 
compliance with the distribution formula. I 
believe that a private-sector body, similar to 
the Graduate Medical Education National 
Advisory Committee, should be charged 
with monitoring physician manpower data 
and making recommendations on the per- 
centage of positions to be allocated to pri- 
mary care training. These recommendations 
should be made approximately every five 
years and become operative only after an 
appropriate time has expired to allow insti- 
tutions to make adjustments in their GME 
programs, probably two years. 

Second, in view of the projections that 
there will be a substantial excess of physi- 
cians in this country by the end of the 
decade, it does not seem appropriate for 
Medicare to continue providing funds in an 
open-ended fashion for GME training for 
graduates of foreign medical schools, who, 
by virtue of the training they receive, 
become eligible to establish practices in this 
country. However, highly qualified gradu- 
ates of foreign medical schools clearly 
should have the opportunity to compete 
with graduates of U.S. medical schools for 
GME positions. In order to encourage true 
competition for positions, Medicare should 
pay educational costs only when at least 75 
percent of trainees in a GME program are 
graduates of an LCME-approved U.S. medi- 
cal school, 

Third, to assure nationwide compliance 
with these manpower criteria, it is essential 
that responsibility for coordinating GME 
programs be vested with institutions that 
can negotiate with teaching hospitals to re- 
allocate positions in their GME programs. I 
believe that undergraduate and graduate 
medical education should be better coordi- 
nated and that this responsibility should be 
placed upon the nation’s medical schools. 
The medical schools already have substan- 
tial influence over the teaching hospitals by 
virtue of supplying graduate physicians to 
fill GME positions and by maintaining a 
degree of supervision and control over the 
clinical faculty teaching in GME programs. 
By requiring each teaching hospital that 
wishes to be eligible for Medicare funds for 
GME to have an affilation agreement with a 
medical school, the school will be appropri- 
ately armed to negotiate with each institu- 
tion to alter GME programs. Similarly, this 
arrangement will provide an incentive for 
the school to work constructively with the 
teaching hospitals in developing new sites 
for primary care training to accommodate 
the additional students that will be required 
to enter primary care GME programs. I be- 
lieve that it would benefit both the medical 
schools and the affiliated teaching hospitals 
to work in a cooperative manner to achieve 
the appropriate distribution of positions re- 
quired by this proposal. 

If public debate of these issues leads to a 
consensus around which specific legislative 
proposal might take shape, I believe that a 
more rational system of graduate medical 
education would evolve in this country. My 
proposal would address as a matter of public 
policy the most important physician man- 
power issues facing our country. As a result 
of incorporating what I have outlined, the 
percentage of graduate physicians training 
in primary care specialties will increase as 
medical schools and teaching hospitals work 
together to reallocate GME positions to the 
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primary care specialties. Furthermore, the 
number of physicans completing training 
will decrease as hospitals are forces to dis- 
continue because of a lack of funds for 
those programs which are unable to attract 
U.S. medical graduates to fill 75 percent of 
available positions. 

Although the principles I have outlined 
focus primarily on the physician manpower 
issues, I believe that they will also produce 
cost savings for the Medicare program and 
other third-party payers by resulting in a 
decrease in the total number of GME posi- 
tions needing funding. There are several 
features of the proposal which will lead to a 
decrease in GME positions. First, as a gener- 
al rule, there are fewer years of training re- 
quired in the primary care specialties than 
in the medical and surgical subspecialties. 
Thus increasing the percentage of physician 
training in the primary care specialties will 
result in a decrease in the total number of 
individuals in training at any given time. 

Second, and more important, a number of 
programs will probably cease to exist be- 
cause of their inability to attract graduates 
of U.S. medical schools. There is no way to 
accurately predict this number. Suffice it to 
say that at the present time there are a 
number of programs which would not be 
able to meet the criteria required by my 
proposal. 

I would like to emphasize that it is not my 
primary intent to force any GME program 
out of existence. I believe that the quality 
of the program is the major determinant in 
attracting graduates of U.S. medical schools 
and that those programs which are unable 
to meet quality standards should discontin- 
ue preparing physicians to enter clincial 
practice. If each program that is in jeopardy 
is able to improve its quality and attract 
graduates of U.S. medical schools to fill the 
majority of its positions, I feel the public 
will be well served. However, if they cannot 
improve their quality sufficiently, they 
should cease to exist. It is my belief that the 
patients receiving care in those teaching 
hospitals and the future patients of the 
physicians being trained in those programs 
will benefit in the long-run. 

Additionally, although not integral to the 
proposal I have outlined, I think that it 
would be prudent for the Medicare program 
to establish stipend levels for GME posi- 
tions to avoid price competition as the pri- 
mary means of attracting graduate physi- 
cians into competing GME programs. Sti- 
pends for attending, hospital-based physi- 
cians were established under TEFRA, and I 
believe that this precedent should be ex- 
tended to include hospital-based physicians 
in training. This approach would provide 
the Medicare program with a mechanism 
for controlling inappropriate increases in 
stipend levels negotiated by hospital and 
GME program administrators. 

Finally, since the proposal I have outlined 
would result in a reallocation of GME posi- 
tions in favor of the primary care special- 
ties, there would be no reason to continue to 
fund Public Health Service grants designed 
for the same purpose. As I stated previously, 
the amount of money provided by these 
grants is really inadequate to shift signfi- 
cantly the distribution of training positions. 
They have been only marginally helpful in 
the context of national physician manpower 
policy and should not be continued if the 
proposal I have outlined were implemented. 
Discontinuing these grants would not 
produce a cost savings for the Medicare pro- 
gram, but would produce a savings for the 
PHS budget. 
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In summary, I believe that it is appropri- 
ate to reform the system of graduate medi- 
cal education that exists in this country to 
produce a system that will be more respon- 
sive to society's needs and more fiscally pru- 
dent. Given the fact that the medical 
schools and teaching hospitals have not re- 
sponded voluntarily to help resolve the 
problem of a physician excess and specialty 
maldistribution, I believe it is appropriate to 
use Medicare funds to leverage the system 
to conform to socially desirable goals. The 
principles that I have outlined will stabilize 
the funding sources for graduate medical 
education, reallocate GME positions to the 
primary care specialties, and produce cost 
savings for the Medicare program and other 
third-party payers by decreasing the total 
number of GME positions eligible for fund- 
ing.e 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, today I 
am pleased to join my colleague, Sena- 
tor Dan QUAYLE, in introducing legisla- 
tion to address important health man- 
power concerns. It is well known that 
we are facing a surfeit of physicians in 
this Nation, due in large part to suc- 
cessful Federal interventions in the 
mid-1960’s in response to a well recog- 
nized deficiency of qualified health 
professionals. Over the past 15 years 
we have more than doubled our capac- 
ity to train qualified physicians, den- 
tists, and a broad spectrum of other 
health professionals. Now we hear 
from many sources that too many 
health professionals may in fact be 
compounding the problem of health 
care costs. With rapidly increasing 
numbers of specialist physicians, there 
is a concurrent rapidly increasing 
number of costly diagnostic and thera- 
peutic procedures performed and 
billed for reimbursement to both pri- 
vate and public health insurance pro- 
grams. Wide availability of sophisticat- 
ed medical care has certainly benefit- 
ted our citizens. But there is now con- 
cern that to continue greatly expand- 
ing such availability may not necessar- 
ily pay off in significantly improved 
health, and in fact, may impose seri- 
ous economic strains on our national 
economy. 

The legislation introduced today will 
help solve these problems. It will re- 
quire our Nation’s teaching hospitals 
to become more responsive to current 
health manpower issues by encourag- 
ing training of more physicians in one 
of the primary care specialties—family 
medicine, general internal medicine, 
pediatrics, and obstetrics and gynecol- 
ogy. It will also increase the quality of 
our current training programs by re- 
quiring that those hospitals training 
our medical school graduates be af- 
filiated with medical schools accredit- 
ed by the liaison committee on medical 
education [LCME], an independent 
body sponsored by the American Medi- 
cal Association and the Association of 
American Medical Colleges. It will also 
limit the number of positions open to 
graduates of foreign medical schools. 

This legislation has been modified to 
respond to concerns expressed from 
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academic medical communities, giving 
special consideration for those hospi- 
tals training residents in areas which 
provide service to the indigent and 
large numbers of Medicaid patients. 
States are also given the flexibility to 
determine overall primary care re- 
quirements while considering specific 
needs for their regions. Waivers are 
provided for those teaching hospitals 
which currently train a large number 
of graduates of foreign medical 
schools, giving them a period of time 
to comply with general requirements. 

In short, I believe this legislation is 
responsive to current health manpow- 
er needs while providing the promise 
of reducing the costs of the Federal 
Government of training medical resi- 
dents. As drafted, it is not perfect. 
Further consideration must be given 
to reducing the potential regulatory 
burden, to consideration of primary 
care which is provided by specialty 
physicians, and flexibility to respond 
to fluid health manpower needs. How- 
ever, inspite of these problems I sup- 
port this legislation and applaud my 
colleague, Senator Dan QUAYLE for his 
leadership in this important health 
area. I urge my colleagues to join with 
us in sponsoring this legislation. 


By Mr. DURENBERGER: 

S. 1211. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to limit the 
amount of an employer's contribution 
to a health benefit plan which may be 
excluded from income, to provide a de- 
duction for certain costs incurred by 
individuals for health benefit plans, 
and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


HEALTH EQUITY AND FAIRNESS ACT 
èe Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, today I rise to introduce the 
Health Equity and Fairness Act of 
1985. This bill would: 

First, amend the Internal Revenue 
Code to place a limit on an employer's 
contribution toward a health benefit 
plan, which may be excluded from tax- 
able income. 

Second, amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code tc provide a deduction from 
income for the health premium costs 
incurred by individuals who are not 
covered under an employer provided 
plan. 

Third, require employers who con- 
tribute to a health benefit plan for 
employees to offer at a minimum pro- 
tection against catastrophic hospital 
and physician expenses and to require 
continuity of coverage if an employee, 
spouse, or dependents lose eligibility 
for membership in the employment 
group. 

TAX CAP 

Soon after I came to the Senate, I 
introduced the Health Incentives 
Reform Act of 1979 [HIRA]. This act 
amended the Tax Code, as does this 
bill, and placed a limit on the tax ex- 
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clusion allowed individuals for employ- 
er contributed health benefit plan pre- 
miums. The bill made good sense in 
terms. of tax and health policy. 

It was introduced at a time when the 
Carter administration was looking to 
regulatory budget controls to contain 
spiraling health care costs. The meas- 
ure offered an alternative approach to 
cost containment, one designed to pro- 
vide consumer choice incentives in the 
health care marketplace. 

The Congress rejected the Carter 
cost containment approach to health 
systems reform. And, in the years 
since then, the concept of reform of 
the health care system through the 
marketplace rather than the bureauc- 
racy has become accepted. The tax cap 
proposed in HIRA became an accepted 
centerpiece of Reagan administration 
policy and has appeared as part of 
every budget message to Congress over 
the last 4 years. Mr. Dots, the distin- 
guished majority leader and former 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, also advocated this approach. 
In the 98th Congress he introduced S. 
640, his version of the tax cap ap- 
proach. 

It appeared to me that the momen- 
tum was beginning to build this year 
to acceptance of the tax cap notion. 
With the broader discussion of a tax 
reform, based upon concepts of fair- 
ness and equity, I expected the ground 
work that had been laid for the tax 
cap to bear fruit. I was particularly en- 
couraged when the first administra- 
tion tax simplification package, so- 
called Treasury I, included the tax 
cap. At the same time, the Democratic, 
Bradley-Gephardt version of tax sim- 
plification also put forth the cap 
notion. 

I have, therefore, been dismayed in 
recent days to read that Treasury II, 
which the President will announce 
next week, will not only drop the tax 
cap, but also include a provision that 
makes taxable for individuals the em- 
ployer contribution for health insur- 
ance plans of the first $25 per month 
for family coverage and the first $10 
per month for individual coverage. 

I am outraged by this approach. I 
did not mince my words about it in a 
note I sent to the Secretary of the 
Treasury in which I pointed out the 
new proposal was regressive tax policy 
and just plain lousy health policy. The 
taxation of health premiums at the 
low end would take a bit out of the 
modest plans as well as the extrava- 
gant ones, and do nothing to encour- 
age more prudent health insurance 
policy. 

As the President prepares his discus- 
sion of tax reform next week, I hope 
the administration will reconsider its 
position on taxing employer contribut- 
ed health insurance coverage. 

The tax expenditure for health in- 
surance premiums is projected to grow 
from $17 billion last year to $34 billion 
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in 1989. In the current budgetary envi- 
ronment, when we are going to great 
lengths to trim the spending side, it is 
intolerable to allow this hemorrhage 
of revenues. More important, in the 
atmosphere of budgetary constraint, it 
is just plain unfair to allow an open- 
ended subsidy for health care while re- 
ducing and curtailing many good pro- 
grams on the spending side for health 
programs. 

Moreover, the original intent of the 
tax exclusion for employer contribu- 
tors to health insurance has not been 
achieved. In 1954, Congress enacted 
section 106 of the Internal Revenue 
Code which provided the tax exclusion 
for employer contributed health insur- 
ance premiums. The intent of this 
amendment was to provide “a uniform 
rule of exclusion applicable to 
amounts received by an employee 
under a qualified employer’s accident 
or health plan.” This goal of uniformi- 
ty has simply not been achieved. To 
the contrary, the outcome of the 
policy change has been uneven treat- 
ment, no matter how one views it. 

In 1983, for example, the average 
tax benefit for all households with in- 
comes between $10,000 and $15,000 per 
year was $83 or 0.65 percent of income. 
But for households with incomes in 
the $50,000 to $100,000 range, the tax 
benefit was $622 or 0.98 percent of 
income. 

This uneven distributional pattern is 
the result of three underlying factors: 
Higher income households are more 
likely to recieve an employee contribu- 
tion, they tend to receive a larger con- 
tribution, and under a progressive 
income tax system they get a larger 
tax benefit per dollar of contribution. 

If we look at payments for employee 
benefits on an industry-by-industry 
basis for employer paid life insurance 
premiums, death benefits, and hospi- 
tal surgical and major medical insur- 
ance premiums, one again finds a 
patter of unevenness. These tax free 
benefits which average 7 percent of 
payroll for all industries (manufactur- 
ing and nonmanufacturing), show con- 
siderable variation. If you are a heavy 
manufacturing industry, your average 
health-life-death tax free fringe can 
be as high as 11 percent of payroll; but 
if you happen to be employed in a 
trade or service industry, the fringe as 
a percent of wages and salaries is 
likely to be half that. 

But, the uniformity question is only 
a part of the story. The question of 
the fairness of this tax policy is also 
starkly apparent. 

There are some people that receive 
no tax favored employee contributions 
because they are either self-employed 
or unemployed. At the same time, a 
steelworker who, if he or she works 8 
hours days for 50 weeks of the year, 
makes about $40,000 per year and then 
also receives about $4,000 in tax free 
employer paid fringes for health, life, 
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and death benefits. Now compare that 
to the self-employed or unemployed 
person who has to pay for all this in- 
surance out of after-tax dollars. If 
that person is, say, a single parent 
with a child living in Minnesota, he or 
she (and 9 times out of 10 it is a 
woman) is earning the average U.S. 
wage for nonagricultural workers 
about $11,200 per year. With that one 
child, the average cost of just health 
premiums is likely to be about $1,500 
per year. That not only works out to a 
higher percentage of wage and salary 
income going to health premiums that 
for the steelworker, but for our self- 
employed or unemployed parent, it’s 
all out of after-tax dollars. 

There is of course no doubt in your 
minds or mine that the example of the 
tax free $4,000 to the steelworker and 
the zero dollar for the single parent is 
an especially dramatic one. But, in 
fact, the data suggested that the illus- 
tration is representative. Evidence pro- 
vided by the Congressional Budget 
Office data is revealing. If you are 
part of a household that earns be- 
tween the $0 to $10,000 per year, you 
have only a 13 percent chance of re- 
ceiving an employer contribution to a 
health plan. Only 13 percent! If you 
are in the $10,000 to $15,000 house- 
hold, you now have a chance of about 
one-in-three. And so it goes, until you 
reach the $50,000 to $100,000 house- 
hold, where 73 percent receive these 
tax subsidies. 

And, finally, what about efficiency? 
What about the affects on health 
policy of this open-ended subsidy? 
There is no way to get around the 
clear logic: When the tax system gives 
a choice between a dollar of compensa- 
tion that is fully taxed and one that is 
subsidized through an employer paid 
exclusion, the result is inevitable. 
There is overconsumption and over- 
production of the subsidized service. 
The history of the expansion of 
demand for health care follows this 
point. 

It is well illustrated by numerous ex- 
amples of large companies which give 
first dollar coverage health benefit 
plans. In its spring 1985 report to its 
employees this year, Bethlehem Steel 
reported that in eight geographic re- 
gions where large numbers of Bethle- 
hem employees and their families live 
and work, these employees use health 
care with greater frequency and at a 
higher cost than the average of serv- 
ices provided by area hospitals. In par- 
ticular, actual days for hospital care 
for Bethlehem employees and their 
dependents ranged from 11 percent to 
88 percent above the region’s norms; 
and excessive admissions and/or exces- 
sive lengths of stay problems were ap- 
parent in all eight locations and for 
most diagnostic services. That is, the 
Bethlehem employees are admitted to 
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hospitals more frequently and stay 
longer than the rest of the population. 

Should one conclude that Bethle- 
hem is, simply a sickly place to work? 
No; if everyone thinks that health 
care is a free lunch, they have every 
incentive to use the system. The major 
corporations are beginning to realize 
this fact and have dramatically in- 
creased their cost sharing. However, 
the Fords and Chryslers are still pro- 
viding first dollar coverage. The adop- 
tion of the tax cap would help all com- 
panies in this process of placing more 
of the responsibility on the employee. 

Simply put, the individual will not 
have an incentive to buy smart in the 
health care marketplace or in choos- 
ing between health insurance and al- 
ternative health plans like health 
maintenance organizations until he 
has to pay part of the bill. 

What the average American spends 
his or her after-tax dollars on is quite 
startling. In the $20,000 to $30,000 a 
year income bracket, for example, we 
spend 27.8 percent of our take-home 
pay on housing, 21.7 percent on trans- 
portation, and 18.3 percent on food. 
More than two-thirds of our income 
goes to the roof over our head, the 
food on our table and the car in the 
garage. So where, then, is one of the 
most basic needs—health? The average 
American in the $20,000 to $30,000 a 
year income bracket spends just 3.9 
cents out of every after-tax dollar on 
medical expenses, which is less than 
they spend on entertainment—4.5 
cents per dollar. The well-intentioned 
subsidies send a clear, but a false mes- 
sage to consumers and providers that 
health in America is largely free, un- 
limited, and should be provided and 
used without bound. 

S. 1211 would exempt from taxation 
the first $100 and $250 a month spent 
on individual and family coverage, re- 
spectively. This tax cap would primari- 
ly affect families with incomes in 
excess of $30,000. In contrast, the pro- 
posal to tax the first $25 per month in 
employer benefits for workers with 
family coverage would increase taxes 
for 30 percent of the families earning 
less than $10,000 a year and 35 percent 
of the families earning between 
$10,000 and $20,000. My tax cap pro- 
posal would not increase taxes for 
those earning below $10,000 a year and 
only increase taxes for 5 percent of 
those families with incomes between 
$10,000 and $20,000. 

HEALTH INSURANCE PREMIUM DEDUCTION 

The inequity I describe between the 
employed who are eligible for the tax 
exclusion for employer paid health 
benefit plan premiums and the self- 
employed and unemployed must be 
ended. This bill would remove this in- 
equity by allowing the self-employed 
and unemployed to deduct from gross 
income the cost of a qualified health 
benefits plan up to the cap limit. The 
provision would apply to them wheth- 
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er they file a long form or use the 
standard deduction. So it places them 
on an equal footing. 

This measure goes further than the 
one made by my colleague from Iowa, 
Mr. Grass.Ley. He has introduced a bill 
S. 419, which would allow deduction of 
one-half of the expenses paid by a self- 
employed taxpayer for individual 
health insurance premiums. His bill 
partially counters the inequity which 
he points out was created under 
TEFRA when the deduction for one- 
half the annual cost of health premi- 
ums up to $150 was dropped from the 
law. 

Mr. GRASSLEY’s approach is appro- 
priate. However, the tax cap gives us 
the limit we need to extend the equiv- 
alent of the tax exclusion to everyone. 

S. 1211 will be good for the farmers, 
the business people who are self-em- 
ployed and unincorporated and provide 
help to the unemployed. It will not 
assure that everyone has health cover- 
age, but it is an important step to 
expand access to health insurance. 

S. 1211 will have a positive effect on 
the marketplace for health plans. 
First, it requires that all qualified 
health plans provide for catastrophic 
coverage. Plans must provide 100 per- 
cent coverage for the costs of physi- 
cian and hospital services after $3,500 
of out-of-pocket expenses by a plan 
subscriber. This would provide an im- 
portant safety net which is not now 
available to many. Second, it allows 
qualifying plans to offer services from 
a selected set of health care providers. 
The bill includes protection to avoid 
abuses and makes it clear that plans 
would have to cover medical emergen- 
cies where they occur. But, it does 
allow preferred provider organizations, 
health maintenance organizations and 
other kinds of plans to present as op- 
tions to the plan consumers. Finally, 
there is no restriction on copayments, 
coinsurance, or deductibles, so plans 
will likely include cost sharing, an im- 
portant component of consumer 
choice. Consumer price sensitivity is 
critical to controlling health care 
costs. 

EMPLOYER PROVIDED CATASTROPHIC 
CONTINUITY COVERAGE 

S. 1211 also requires employers who 
have over 25 employees and who pro- 
vide health benefit plans to include in 
those plans catastrophic coverage. The 
catastrophic coverage required is iden- 
tical to that outlined above for a quali- 
fied health plan. 

The discussion over catastrophic 
coverage for Americans is not new. I 
know that the Finance Committee 
worked long and hard on this issue in 
the late 1970’s. However, there has not 
been much discussion of it recently, so 
it is important to bring it back to the 
front burner. 

Catastrophic coverage is no panacea. 
It will not prevent all hardship. A 
major study by the National Center 
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for Health Services Research indicates 
that at least a quarter of the nonelder- 
ly population, more than 50 million 
people, are inadequately protected 
against the possibility of large medical 
bills. Most of these people are poor al- 
though many have employer provided 
insurance. 

Last year at a hearing of the Health 
Subcommittee of the Finance Commit- 
tee on indigent care, I learned that 
from 15 to 30 million nonelderly 
people are not covered by health in- 
surance of any kind.-This means that 
millions of American have some insur- 
ance coverage but it is inadequate to 
cover the type of events insurance is 
meant to guard against—major cata- 
strophic illnesses. 

There is no reason that employers 
who already provide health insurance 
or health plan coverage cannot assure 
employee protection against worst 
case situations. This just makes sense 
from the standpoint of health policy 
and employee relations. 

The other provision in this section 
would require employers to provide an 
individual or family, which loses eligi- 
bility for coverage by that employer's 
group, the option to continue to par- 
ticipate in the group for at least 1 
year. The subscriber would be respon- 
sible for the premium costs. The em- 
ployer has an option to charge an ad- 
ditional 10 percent to cover adminis- 
trative expenses. But, the provision 
still provides access to group coverage 
for a year for those who would other- 
wise lose their coverage. 


This provisions is as much a 
women’s issue as it is a health policy 
issue. Women who are divorced from a 
working spouse or widowed frequently 
are left with no choice but to be with- 
out a health plan or buy expensive 
nongroup health insurance. This re- 
quirement of continuity would give 
them time to find alternative cover- 
age. 

The unemployed are frequently in 
the same situation. In both cases this 
continuity of coverage could be a criti- 
cal issue if someone in a family has a 
prior medical condition which may not 
qualify under new insurance. 

Mr. President, this bill offers great 
improvements in the equity and effi- 
ciency in the provision of health insur- 
ance. If we fail to address these prob- 
lems today, they will present an even 
more difficult task in the years ahead. 

Mr. President, I ask that a summary 
of the bill and the bill be printed in 
the RECORD, following my remarks, at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the bill 
and summary were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
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SECTION 1, SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Health 
Equity and Fairness Act of 1985”. 

SECTION 2. CERTAIN EMPLOYER HEALTH BENEFIT 
PLAN CONTRIBUTIONS INCLUDED IN 
INCOME. 

(a) INCLUSION IN INCOME.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Part II of subchapter B of 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to items specifically included 
in gross income) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 
“SEC. 89. EXCESS EMPLOYER CONTRIBUTIONS TO 

HEALTH PLANS. 

“(a) GENERAL RuLE.—Notwithstanding sec- 
tion 106, if— 

“(1) an employee is covered by a health 
benefit plan at any time during any month, 
and 

“(2) there is an excess employer contribu- 
tion with respect to the employee to such 
plan for such months, 


the gross income of such employee for the 
taxable year which includes such month 
shall include an amount equal to such 
excess employer contribution for such 
month. 

“(b) Excess EMPLOYER CONTRIBUTION DE- 
FINED.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term ‘excess employer contribu- 
tion’ means, with respect to any plan for 
any month, the excess of— 

“(A) the employer contribution to the 
plan for such month, over 

“(B) the applicable dollar limit for such 
plan for such month. 

“(2) APPLICABLE DOLLAR LIMIT.—The appli- 
cable dollar limit shall be— 

“(A) for a plan covering employee only, 
$100, and 

*(B) for a plan covering employee and 
family, $250. 

“(c) ADJUSTMENTS IN DOLLAR AMOUNTS TO 
Rertect GNP DEFLATOR.—The dollar 
amounts specified in subparagraphs (A) and 
(B) of subsection (b)(2) shall be adjusted for 
months in each calendar year after 1986 by 
the percentage increase or decrease in the 
implicit price deflator of the gross national 
product (calculated by the Department of 
Commerce and published in the Survey of 
Current Business) for the 12-month period 
ending on June 30 of the preceding calendar 
year. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
publish the adjusted amounts prior to the 
beginning of the calendar year to which 
they will apply. 

“(d) OTHER DEFINITIONS AND SPECIAL 
RuLEs.—For purposes of this section— 

“(1) HEALTH BENEFIT PLAN DEFINED.—The 
term “health benefit plan’ means a plan of 
an employer to provide (directly or through 
insurance, reimbursement, or otherwise) 
medical care for employees and their fami- 
lies. 

“(2) EMPLOYEE DOES NOT INCLUDE FORMER 
EMPLOYEE.—The term ‘employee’ does not 
include a former employee. 

“(3) FamMILy.—The term ‘family’ means, 
with respect to any employee, a spouse or 
dependent child who receives coverage 
under the plan by reason of a relationship 
to the employee. 

“(4) DETERMINATION OF EMPLOYER CONTRI- 
BUTION.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL..—The employer contribu- 
tion to any health benefit plan for any 
month shall be that portion of the cost of 
such plan for such month which is incurred 
by any person other than the employee. 

“(B) SELF-INSURED PLAN MAY USE ANNUAL 
ESTIMATES.—An employer who maintains a 
self-insured health benefit plan may elect 
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(in such manner and at such time as may be 
provided in regulations) to determine the 
employer contribution for any period of not 
more than 12 months on the basis of a rea- 
sonable estimate of the cost of providing 
coverage for such month. To the extent 
practicable, such estimate shall be made on 
an actuarial basis, and in the making of any 
such estimate, there shall be taken into ac- 
count such factors as may be required under 
regulations. 

“(C) EMPLOYEES ONLY TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT 
FOR PERIODS COVERED.—For purposes of de- 
termining the employer contribution, 
amounts shall be taken into account with 
respect to an employee only for periods 
during which such employees is covered by 
the plan. 

“(5) COVERAGE FOR ONLY PART OF MONTH.— 
If an employee is covered under a health 
benefit plan for only a portion of a month, 
the amount required to be included under 
subsection (a) in the gross income of such 
employee with respect to such month shall 
be an amount which bears the same ratio to 
the excess employer contribution for such 
month as such portion bears to the entire 
month. 

“(6) AMOUNTS NOT FOR MEDICAL CARE NOT 
TAKEN INTO AccouNT.—Any cost of or contri- 
bution to a plan which is properly allocable 
(as determined under regulations) to— 

“(A) a purpose other than the providing 
of medical care, or 

“(B) workmen’s compensation, 
shall not be taken into account. 

“(7) MEDICAL CARE.—The term ‘medical 
care’ has the meaning given such term by 
section 213(d)(1). 

“(8) AGGREGATION OF BENEFITS WHERE EM- 
PLOYEE COVERED BY MORE THAN 1 PLAN.— 
Under regulations, if (but for this para- 
graph) an employee would be covered 
during any month under more than 1 
health benefit plan of the employer, then 
all of such plans shall be treated as 1 plan 
for such month with respect to such em- 
ployee. 

“(9) CERTAIN RELATED EMPLOYERS TREATED 
AS 1 EMPLOYER.—Rules similar to the rules 
provided by subsections (b), (c), and (m) of 
section 414 shall apply. 

“(10) MontH.—The term ‘month’ means a 
calendar month. 

(11) SEPARATE PLANS.— 

“(A) DIFFERENT COVERAGE.—If a group of 
one or more employees receives coverage 
which differs from the coverage received by 
a second group of one or more employees, 
each such group shall be treated as covered 
by a separate plan. 

“(B) FORMER EMPLOYEES.—Former employ- 
ees shall be treated as covered by a plan (or 
plans) which is separate from the plan (or 
plans) covering employees. 

“(12) PRORATION TO PAYROLL PERIOD.—For 
purposes of subsection (a), an employer may 
elect to prorate any excess employer contri- 
butions for any month to any payroll period 
(or portion thereof) covering such month. 

“(e) Cross REFERENCE.— 

“For treatment of erroneous estimates under 
self-insured plans, see section 3511(b).”. 

(2) The table of sections for part II of sub- 
chapter B of chapter 1 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Sec. 89. Excess employer contributions to 

health plans.”’. 

(b) EMPLOYMENT TAX AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) GENERAL RULE.—Chapter 25 of such 
Code (relating to general provisions relating 
to employment taxes) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sec- 
tion: 
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TREATMENT OF EXCESS EMPLOYER 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 

“(a) In GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
subtitle and section 209 of the Social Securi- 
ty Act, any amount required to be included 
in the gross income of an employee under 
section 89(a) with respect to any month— 

“(1) shall be treated as paid in cash to 
such employee at the close of such month, 
and 

“(2) shall not be treated as paid under a 
health or similar plan of the employer. 


For purposes of paragraph (1), an employer 
may elect to prorate any such amount to 
any payroll period (or portion thereof) cov- 
ering such month rather than treat it as 
being paid at the close of such month. 

“(b) SAFE HARBOR FOR SE LF-INSURED 
PLANS.— 

“(1) EMPLOYER MEETING SAFE HARBOR.—If 
an employer meets the requirements of 
paragraph (3) with respect to any self-in- 
sured plan, the excess (if any) for any 12- 
month period of— 

“(A) the amount determined under para- 
graph (3)(A) for such period, over 

‘(B) the estimate under 
89(d)(4)(B) for such period, 


shall not be taken into account for purposes 
of section 89(a) and subsection (a). 

““(2) EMPLOYER FAILING SAFE HARBOR.—If an 
employer fails to meet the requirements of 
paragraph (e) with respect to any plan, the 
excess (if any) for any 12-month period— 

“(A) shall not be taken into account for 
purposes of section 89(a), but 

“(B) shall be taken into account under 
subsection (a) for purposes of— 

“(i) determining the liability of the em- 
ployer with respect to the tax imposed, or 
required to be deducted and withheld, under 
sections 3102, 3111, and 3402, and any penal- 
ty, interest, or addition to tax with respect 
thereto, and 

“(i) for purposes of section 209 of the 
Social Security Act. 

“(3) SAFE HARBOR FOR ESTIMATES OF SELF-IN- 
SURED PLANS.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—An employer meets the 
requirements of this paragraph with respect 
to any self-insured health benefit plan of 
the employer if the estimate under section 
89(d)(4)(B) with respect to such plan for 
any 12-month period is not less than the 
lessor of— 

“(i) 80 percent of the actual employer con- 
tributions with respect to all employees of 
such employer for such 12-month period, or 

“(ii) the actual employer contributions 
with respect to all employers of such em- 
ployer for the 12-month period preceding 
such 12-month period. 

“(B) ESTIMATE INCREASED TO REFLECT EXPE- 
RIENCE.—For purposes of subparagraph (A), 
under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary, the amount of the estimate under sec- 
tion 89(d)(4)(B) for any 12-month period be- 
ginning after December 31, 1987, shall be in- 
creased by an amount equal to— 

“(i) the excess of— 

“(I) the actual employer contributions 
with respect to all employees of the employ- 
er during the 24-month period preceding 
such 12-month period, over 

“(ID the amount of the estimate under 
section 89(d)(4)(B) for such 24-month 
period, divided by 

“(ii) the number of employees of such em- 
ployer as of the beginning of such 12-month 
period. 

“(c) LIABILITY FOR WITHHOLDING AND Pay- 
MENT OF Tax.—The employer shall with- 
hold, and be liable for, payment of any tax 


“SEC, 3511. 


section 
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required to be withheld or paid under this 
subtitle on any amount described in subsec- 
tion (a).”. 

(2) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for chapter 25 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
item: 


“Sec. 3511. Treatment of excess employer 
contributions.". 


(c) COORDINATION WITH SECTION 106.—Sec- 
tion 106 (relating to exclusion from gross 
income for contributions by employers to 
accident and health plans) is amended by 
striking out “Gross” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Except as provided in section 89, 
gross”. 

(d) EFFECTIVE DATES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The amendments made 
by subsections (a) and (c) shall apply to cal- 
endar months beginning after December 31, 
1985, in taxable years ending after such 
date. 

(2) EMPLOYMENT TAXES.—The amendments 
made by subsection (b) shall take effect 
January 1, 1986. 

(3) COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AGREEMENTS.— 
In the case of a health benefit plan which is 
subject to a collective bargaining agreement 
in effect on the date of the enactment of 
this Act— 

(A) the amendments made by subsections 
(a) and (c) shall apply to calendar months 
beginning after the date on which such 
agreement expires (determined without 
regard to any extensions agreed to after the 
date of the enactment of this Act), in tax- 
able years ending after such expiration 
date; and 

(B) the amendments made by subsection 
(b) shall apply to calendar years beginning 
after such expiration date. 


This paragraph shall apply only if such ex- 

piration date is after December 31, 1985. 

SEC. 3. DEDUCTION FOR PAYMENTS TO QUALIFIED 
HEALTH PLANS, 

(a) In GENERAL.—Section 213 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to medi- 
cal, dental, etc., expenses) is amended— 

(1) by striking out subsection (a) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(a) ALLOWANCE OF DepbucTION.—There 
shall be allowed as a deduction the follow- 
ing amounts, not compensated for by insur- 
ance or otherwise— 

“(1) the amount by which the amount of 
expenses paid during the taxable year (re- 
duced by any amount deductible under 
paragraph (2)) for medical care of the tax- 
payer, the taxpayer's spouse, or a dependent 
(as defined in section 152) exceeds 5 percent 
of adjusted gross income, and 

“(2) the amount paid by an eligible indi- 
vidual to a qualified health benefit plan 
with respect to any time during any month 
of such taxable year during which such indi- 
vidual is covered by such plan.’’; 

(2) by redesignating subsections (c), (d), 
and (e) as subsections (d), (e), and (f), re- 
spectively; 

(3) by inserting after subsection (b) the 
following new subsection: 

“(c) LIMITATION WITH RESPECT TO PAY- 
MENTS TO QUALIFIED HEALTH BENIFIT 
PLANS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL,—The amount allowable as 
a deducation under subsection (a)(2) to any 
eligible individual shall not exeed— 

“(A) $100 per month for a qualified health 
benefit plan covering such individual only, 


or 

“(B) $250 per month for a qualified health 
benefit plan covering such individual and 
such individual's family. 
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“(2) ADJUSTMENTS IN DOLLAR AMOUNTS TO 
REFLECT GNP DEFLATOR.—The dollar amounts 
specified in subparagraphs (A) and (B) of 
paragraph (1) shall be adjusted for months 
in each calendar year after 1986 by the per- 
centage increase or decrease in the implicit 
price deflator of the gross national product 
(calculated by the Department of Com- 
merce and published in the Survey of Cur- 
rent Business) for the 12-month period 
ending on June 30 of the preceding calendar 
year. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
publish the adjusted amounts prior to the 
beginning of the calendar year to which 
they will apply. 

(3) COVERAGE FOR ONLY PART OF MONTH.— 
If an eilgible individual is covered under a 
qualified health beneift plan for only a por- 
tion of a month, the amount allowable 
under subsection (a)(2) as a deduction with 
respect to such month be an amount which 
bears the same ratio to the applicable dollar 
amount under paragraph (1) for such 
month as such portion bears to the entire 
month. 

“(4) FamiLty.—For purposes of this subsec- 
tion, the term ‘family’ means, with respect 
to any eligible individual, a spouse or a de- 
pendent child who receives coverage under a 
qualified health benefit plan by reason of a 
relationship to such individual. 

“(5) Montu.—For purposes of this subsec- 
tion, the term ‘month’ means a calendar 
month."; 

“(4) by adding at the end of subsection (d) 
the following new paragraphs: 

““(9) ELIGIBLE INDIVIDUAL.—The term ‘eligi- 
ble individual’ means any individual who, 
with respect to any month, is— 

“(A) not covered by any health benefit 
plan the contributions to which by such in- 
dividual’s employer are not included in the 
gross income of such individual under 
secton 106, and 

“(B) not entitled to benefits under title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act, or to medi- 
cal assistance under a State medicaid plan 
approved under title XIX of such Act. 

“(10) QUALIFIED HEALTH BENEFIT PLAN.—A 
qualified health benefit plan is a plan, pro- 
vided directly or through insurance or oth- 
erwise, which includes the following: 

“(A) COVERED SERVICES.—The plan must 
provide coverage of at least physician and 
inpatient and outpatient hospital services 
reasonable and necessary for the diagnosis 
and treatment of illness or injury. Such 
services may be subject to coinsurance, co- 
payments, and deductibles, Coverage or pay- 
ment for such services may be limited to the 
services of selected contracting providers if 
the individuals covered under the plan are 
notified of such limitation prior to enrolling 
in the plan, and the identity and location of 
such providers are made available to such 
individuals; except that, the plan may not 
limit coverage to such contracting providers 
in the case of medically necessary emergen- 
cy services where a contracting provider is 
not available. 

“(B) PRIOR MEDICAL CONDITION.—The plan 
may not contain any exclusion or restriction 
on coverage based upon any prior medical 
condition. 

“(C) CATASTROPHIC EXPENSE PROTECTION.— 
(i) The plan must provide for coverage or 
payment of 100 percent of the otherwise al- 
lowable cost or charge (without any coinsur- 
ance, copayment, or deductible) for physi- 
cian and inpatient and outpatient hospital 
sérvices provided during a catastrophic ben- 
efit period. 

“Gi) For purposes of clause (i), a cata- 
strophic benefit period with respect to any 
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individual shall begin at such time as the in- 
dividual and such individual's spouse and 
dependent children have incurred out-of- 
pocket expenses for physician and inpatient 
and outpatient hospital services provided to 
them during and calendar year in excess of 
$3,500, and shall end at the end of such cal- 
endar year. 

“(iii) For purposes of clause (ii), out-of- 
pocket expenses means expenses, the pay- 
ment for which such individual, or such in- 
dividual’s spouse or dependent children cov- 
ered under the plan, is responsible, and for 
which reimbursement cannot be made, or 
cannot reasonably be expected to be made, 
under any form of insurance or benefit 
plan, or any law or government program, 
but does not include expenses incurred for 
which reimbursement is not made under a 
health benefit plan solely by reason of the 
fact that the individual or such individual's 
spouse or dependent child incurred such ex- 
penses for services provided by a person or 
facility, and under such circumstances, such 
that the payment under such plan is not au- 
thorized. 

“(D) Cancellation prohibition.—Coverage 
under the plan may not be cancelled for any 
reason relating to the status or actions of 
the covered individual, other than failure to 
pay the premium. 

“(E) Coverage for dependents.—(i) The 
plan shall provide to a subscriber the option 
to purchase coverage under the plan for 
such subscriber’s spouse, and for any of 
such subscriber's dependent children. 

“(i) For purposes of clause (i), an individ- 
ual shall be a dependent child if such indi- 
vidual is— 

“(I) a dependent within the meaning of 
section 152; and 

“(II) a child (within the meaning of sec- 
tion 151(e)) who has not attained the age of 
19 or who is a student (within the meaning 
of section 151(e)). 

“dii) The plan must provide that coverage 
under the plan shall continue for any child 
(in the same manner as if such child were a 
dependent child) who becomes ill during a 
period of time in which such child is a de- 
pendent child, for the duration of such ill- 
ness. The Secretary of the Treasury shall by 
regulation establish criteria for determining 
onset and duration of illness for purposes of 
this clause. 

“(iv) The plan must provide that, in the 
case of an employee who chooses coverage 
for dependent children, such coverage shall 
begin automatically for such children at the 
time of birth or adoption.”; and 

(5) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(g) Rule for Nonitemization of Deduc- 
tions.—In the case of a taxpayer who does 
not itemize deductions for the taxable year, 
the amount allowable under subsection 
(a2) for the taxable year shall be taken 
into account as a direct qualified health 
benefit plan deduction under section 63.”. 

(b) Definition of Taxable Income.— 

(1) In general.—Paragraph (1) of section 
63(b) of such Code (relating to individuals) 
is amended— 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
subparagraph (B), and 

(B) by inserting after subparagraph (C) 
the following new subparagraph: 

“(C) the direct qualified health benefit 
plan deduction, and”. 

(2) Direct qualified health benefit plan de- 
duction defined.—Section 63 of such Code 
(defining) taxable income) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 
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“(j) DIRECT QUALIFIED HEALTH BENEFIT 
Pian Depuction.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term ‘direct qualified health bene- 
fit plan deduction’ means the amount allow- 
able under section 213(a)(2) which is taken 
as a direct qualified health benefit plan de- 
duction for the taxable year under section 
213(g).”. 

“(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

“(1) Subsection (f) of section 63 of such 
Code (relating to itemized deductions) is 
amended— 

“CA) by striking out “ana” at the end of 
paragraph (2), 

“(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “, and”, and 

“(C) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(4) the direct qualified health benefit 
plan deduction.”. 

“(2) Subparagraph (A) of section 3(a)(4) 
of such Code (relating to imposition of tax 
table tax) is amended to read as follows: 

“CA) reduced by the sum of— 

“(i) the excess itemized deductions, 

“Gi) the direct charitable deductions, and 

“(ii the direct qualified health benefit 
plan deduction, and”. 

“(d) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to calendar 
months beginning after December 31, 1985, 
in taxable years ending after such date. 

SEC. 4. EMPLOYER HEALTH BENEFIT PLANS. 

“(a) GENERAL RuLe.—Any employer (as de- 
fined in subsection (d)) who provides or con- 
tributes to, as a benefit to employees, any 
health benefit plan, must include in such 
plan— 

“(1) catastrophic expense protection in ac- 
cordance with subsection (b); and 

“(2) continuity of coverage in accordance 
with subsection (c). 

“(b) CATASTROPHIC EXPENSE PROTECTION.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The plan must provide 
for coverage or payment of 100 percent of 
the otherwise allowable cost or charge 
(without any coinsurance, copayment, or de- 
ductible) for physician and inpatient and 
outpatient hospital services provided during 
a catastrophic benefit period. 

“(2) CATASTROPHIC BENEFIT PERIOD.—For 
purposes of paragraph (1), a catastrophic 
benefit period with respect to any individual 
shall begin at such time as the individual 
and such individual's spouse and dependent 
children have incurred out-of-pocket ex- 
penses for physician and inpatient and out- 
patient hospital services provided to them 
during any calendar year in excess of $3,500; 
and shall end at the end of such calendar 
year. 

(3) OUT-OF-POCKET EXPENSES.—For pur- 
poses of paragraph (2), out-of-pocket ex- 
penses means expenses, the payment for 
which such individual, or such individual's 
spouse or dependent children covered under 
the plan, is responsible, and for which reim- 
bursement cannot be made, or cannot rea- 
sonably be expected to be made, under any 
form of insurance or benefit plan, or any 
law or government program, but does not in- 
clude expenses incurred for which reim- 
bursement is not made under a health bene- 
fit plan solely by reason of the fact that the 
individual or such individual’s spouse or de- 
pendent child incurred such expenses for 
services provided by a person or facility, and 
under such circumstances, such that the 
payment under such plan is not authorized. 

(c) CONTINUITY OF CovEeRAGE.—The health 
benefits plan must provide that if any indi- 
vidual loses eligibility for coverage under 
the plan through loss of membership in an 
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employment group due to termination of 
employment, death of the subscriber, di- 
vorce from the subscriber, or loss of depend- 
ent status because of age or loss of student 
status, such individual will have the right to 
continue the same coverage (with or with- 
out dependents as appropriate) for at least 
one year after the date of loss of eligibility 
upon payment of a periodic premium not to 
exceed 110 percent of the applicable group 
rate. This right shall not be limited by the 
existence of any medical condition of the 
subscriber or such subscriber’s dependents. 

(d) EMPLOYER.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Subject to paragraph (2), 
the term “employer” means— 

(A) any employer which— 

(i) is required during a calendar quarter to 
pay its employees the minimum wage pre- 
scribed by section 6 of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act (or would be so required by for sec- 
tion 13(a) of such Act), and 

(ii) during such calendar quarter em- 
ployed an average number of employees of 
not less than 25; 

(B) any State or political subdivision 
thereof, or any agency or instrumentality of 
a State or political subdivision; and 

(C) the Government of the United States, 
the government of the District of Columbia 
or any territory or possession of the United 
States, or any agency or instrumentality (in- 
cluding the United States Postal Service 
and Postal Rate Commission) of any of the 
foregoing, including nonappropriated fund 
instrumentalities of the Government of the 
United States. 

(2) EXCEPTION FOR CHURCHES.—For pur- 
poses of this section, the term “employer” 
does not include a church, convention or as- 
sociation of churches, or any organization 
operated, supervised, or controlled by a 
church, convention or association of church- 
es which organization is an organization de- 
scribed in section 501(c)(3) of the Internal 
Revenue Code or 1954. 

(e) CIVIL PENALTIES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Any employer who know- 
ingly does not comply with one or more of 
the requirements of subsection (a) shall be 
subject to a civil penalty of not more than 
$10,000. If such noncompliance continues, a 
civil penalty may be assessed and collected 
under this subsection for each thirty-day 
period such noncompliance continues. Such 
penalty may be assessed by the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services and collected in 
a civil action brought by the United States 
in a United States district court. 

(2) NOTICE AND OPPORTUNITY FOR HEAR- 
InGc.—In any proceeding by the Secretary to 
assess a civil penalty under this subsection, 
no penalty shall be assessed until the em- 
ployer charged shall have been given notice 
and an opportunity to present its views on 
such charge. In determining the amount of 
the penalty, or the amount agreed upon in 
compromise, the Secretary shall consider 
the gravity of the noncompliance and the 
demonstrated good faith of the employer 
charged in attempting to achieve rapid com- 
pliance after notification by the Secretary 
of a noncompliance. 

(3) JUDICIAL REVIEW.—In any civil action 
brought to review the assessment of a civil 
penalty assessed under this subsection, the 
court shall, at the request of any party to 
such action, hold a trial de novo on the as- 
sessment of such civil penalty and in any 
civil action to collect such a civil penalty, 
the court shall, at the request of any party 
to such action, hold a trial de novo on the 
assessment of such civil penalty unless in a 
prior civil action to review the assessment of 
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such penalty the court held a trial de novo 
on such assessment. 

(f) EFFECTIVE DATE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), this section shall become ef- 
fective on January 1, 1986. 

(2) COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AGREEMENTS.— 
In the case of a health benefit plan which is 
subject to a collective bargaining agreement 
in effect on the date of the enactment of 
this Act, this section shall apply beginning 
on the day after the day on which such 
agreement expires (determined without 
regard to any extensions agreed to after the 
date of the enactment of this Act), if such 
expiration date is after December 31, 1985. 


Summary OF S. 1211—HEaLTH EQUITY AND 
FAIRNESS Act or 1985 


TAX CAP 


1. Tax Cap.—Amends the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to limit the amount of an 
employer's contribution to a health benefit 
plan which may be excluded from an indi- 
vidual’s gross income. Under current law, 
employer paid premiums for a health bene- 
fits plan are excluded from income. 

2. Dollar Limitations.—The limit or “tax 
cap” above which employer paid premiums 
would be taxable for individuals would be 
$100 per month for an employee with single 
coverage and $250 per month for an employ- 
ee with family coverage. 

3. Yearly Adjustment of Dollar Limita- 
tions.—The tax cap would be adjusted 
yearly to reflect the change in the implicit 
price deflater of the gross national produce 
(the change in the GNP adjusted for infla- 
tion). 


HEALTH INSURANCE PREMIUM DEDUCTION 


1. Deductions.—Amends the Internal Rev- 
enue Code to provide a deduction for pay- 
ments to a qualified health benefits plan by 
self-employed or unemployed individuals. 
Current law discriminates against these in- 
dividuals, since they must buy their own 
health care coverage with after-tax dollars 
and for income tax purposes can only 
deduct these costs as medical. expenses 
which exceed 5% of AGI. 

2. Limitations on Deductible Amount.— 
The deduction could be taken for premium 
payments below the tax cap of $100 per 
month for an individual and $250 for a 
family. 

3. Qualified Health Benefit Plans.—The 
deduction would be allowed for payments to 
a qualified health benefit plans. Such plans 
would: 

Cover health services including payment 
for physician and hospital inpatient and 
outpatient services reasonable and neces- 
sary for the diagnosis or treatment of illness 
or injury. Benefits could be subject to co- 
payments, coinsurance, and deductibles. 

The plan could not provide exclusions or 
restrictions on coverage based upon prior 
medical condition. 

Provide catastrophic expense protection 
against out-of-pocket medical expenses in 
excess of $3500. After the expense of $3500, 
the plan would pay 100% of physician and 
hospital inpatient and outpatient services 
(protection extends for a given year). 

Be prohibited from cancellation of cover- 
age for any reason based on the status or 
action of the covered individuals, other than 
non-payment of premiums. 

Provide to subscribers the option to cover 
his or dependents. 

4. Nonitemization of deductions.—The 
taxpayer may take this deduction whether 
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or not the taxpayer files a long or short 
income tax form. 


EMPLOYER PROVIDED CATASTROPHIC AND 
CONTINUITY COVERAGE 


1. Catastrophic Expense Protection.—Re- 
quires employers who offer employees 
health benefit plans to provide insurance 
protection for subscribers and covered de- 
pendents for 100 percent of the cost of phy- 
sician and inpatient and outpatient hospital 
services after extraordinary out-of-pocket 
expenses by subscriber. 

Trigger for Catastrophic—The cata- 
strophic expense protection would be trig- 
gered after an expenditure by the subscrib- 
er of out-of-pocket expenditures of $3500 or 
more. 

Length of Protection.—The catastrophic 
expense protection would be effective for 
the calendar year in which it was triggered. 
In subsequent years, the subscriber would 
again have to make out-of-pocket expendi- 
tures of $3500 or more before the protection 
would again go into effect. 

2. Continuity of Coverage.—The employer 
would be required to provide an individual 
or family which loses eligibility for coverage 
by that employer’s group the option to con- 
tinue coverage by the group for at least one 
year. The subscriber can be charged premi- 
ums during this period, but the premium 
total cannot exceed 110% of the applicable 
group rate. 

Eligibility for Continuity.—Eligibility for 
continuity of coverage would be effective 
for individuals who lose membership in an 
employment group due to termination of 
employment, death of the subscriber, di- 
vorce from the subscriber, or loss of depend- 
ent status because of age or loss of student 
status, 

3. Subject Employers.—Employers subject 
to these requirements are those required to 
pay minimum wage, have 25 or more em- 
ployees, and contribute to a health benefit 
plan for employees. Government employers 
would also be subject to these requirements. 

4. Prior Medical Condition.—An individ- 
ual's right to continue to participate in an 
employer group for the period of a year 
could not be dropped for any reason other 
than failure to pay premiums.e 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 1212. A bill for the relief of Olga 
Sellares Barney and her children, 
Christian Sellares Barney, Kevin Sel- 
lares Barney, and Charles Sellares 
Barney; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

RELIEF OF BARNEY FAMILY 
@ Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing legislation to 
grant permanent resident status to 
Mrs. Olga Barney and her three chil- 
dren: Christian, Kevin, and Charles. 
Mrs. Barney has contributed much to 
our Nation’s law enforcement efforts 
against international drug trafficking 
and her request for permanent resi- 
dent status, for herself and her family, 
deserves special consideration by Con- 


ess. 

Since 1976, Olga Barney, a native of 
Colombia, has assisted the Drug En- 
forcement Administration, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the Department of 
State, the U.S. Attorney’s Office, and 
local police departments in numerous 
investigations and prosecutions of 
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drug traffickers; first in Bogota, Co- 
lombia, then in New York and Miami, 
FL. She has assisted police in homicide 
investigations, identified wanted for- 
eign drug smugglers, and provided in- 
valuable testimony against them in 
court. Mrs. Barney’s testimony and as- 
sistance, given at great personal risk, 
led to arrests and convictions in more 
than half a dozen cases. 

Mrs. Barney has received high praise 
from the U.S. attorney’s office of the 
eastern district of New York, as well as 
from the other Federal agencies she 
assisted. In addition, Vice President 
George Bush, who serves as chairman 
of the President’s South Florida Task 
Force, which seeks to stem the flow of 
illegal drugs into that area, has writ- 
ten to me in support of Mrs. Barney’s 
request for permanent resident status. 

Mrs. Barney’s service to this country 
prevents her from returning to her 
native land. She lives in constant fear 
for her safety. In 1979, she and her 
family were relocated in this country 
and given assumed names under the 
U.S. Marshall’s Witness Protection 
Program. Mrs. Barney has also suf- 
fered financially—she now lives on 
very modest means and is unable to 
contribute to the cost of her children’s 
college education. 

Unfortunately, Mrs. Barney and her 
three sons do not meet any of the eli- 
gibility criteria, under our current im- 
migration laws, for permanent resi- 
dent status. Although Mrs. Barney 
and her family are under no immedi- 
ate threat of deportation by the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, 
Mrs. Barney seeks permanent resi- 
dence status for legal protection and 
to enable her family to receive Gov- 
ernment assistance, to which legal 
aliens are entitled. I would note that 
Mrs. Barney has no criminal record; 
she has never been charged with a 
drug violation. She simply does not 
presently qualify to be a permanent 
resident alien. 

I believe the Senate should act expe- 
ditiously on this matter. The United 
States is now engaged in a war against 
drug traffickers in foreign countries, 
particularly those in South America. 
When an individual such as Olga 
Barney has the courage to come for- 
ward and assist our Government in its 
efforts to stem the flow of illicit nar- 
cotics into this country, that person 
deserves our appreciation and, even 
more so, should receive our protection. 

I urge the Senate to give careful at- 
tention to the plight of Mrs. Barney’s 
family and to act favorably on this leg- 
islation to provide Olga Barney, Chris- 
tian Barney, Kevin Barney, and 
Charles Barney with permanent resi- 
dent status. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of my bill, and the letter from 
Vice President Bush supporting Mrs. 
Barney’s efforts to obtain permanent 
resident status, be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the bill 
and letter were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Olga Sellares Barney and her 
children Christian Sellares Barney, Kevin 
Sellares Barney, and Charles Sellares 
Barney shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this Act upon payment of 
the required visa fees. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such aliens as pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper officer to reduce 
by the proper number, during the current 
fiscal year or the fiscal year next following, 
the total number of immigrant visas which 
are made available to natives of the country 
of the aliens’ birth under section 203 (a) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act or, if 
applicable, the total number of immigrant 
visas which are made available to natives of 
the country of the aliens’ birth under sec- 
tion 202 (e) of such Act. 

THE VICE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, March 29, 1985. 
Hon. DANIEL P. MOYNIHAN, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

Dear Pat; Last year I received an impres- 
sive letter froni Mrs. Olga Barney who was 
seeking to obtain permanent residence here 
in the United States. Mrs. Barney rendered 
considerable service to the drug enforce- 
ment effort, and her case merited special at- 
tention. 

Regrettably, no provisions existed within 
immigration law that would allow the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service to grant 
Mrs, Barney permanent resident status. Her 
only option was a private bill. 

I understand that you are introducing a 
private bill for Mrs. Barney. I wanted you to 
know that I appreciate your efforts on her 
behalf. I would be very proud of an Ameri- 
can citizen who rendered such tremendous 
service to this country. 

With warm regards, 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE BUSH.! 


By Mr. MATHIAS: 

S. 1213. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit the 
rollover of gain from the sale of farm- 
land development rights to a State or 
political subdivision thereof under a 
farmland preservation program, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

FARMLAND PRESERVATION 
@ Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, 
today I reintroduce my farmland pres- 
ervation bill. As all Senators know, ag- 
riculture is the foundation of this 
country’s economy. It employs over 17 
million people and it accounts for one 
out of every five private sector jobs. 
Farming alone employs more workers 
than the auto, steel, and transporta- 
tion industries combined. The impor- 
tance of agriculture to both our do- 
mestic economy and our international 
trade balance cannot be overstated. 
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But Mr. President, let me say once 
again, our farmland is in danger. With 
decreasing exports and the farm crisis 
still fresh in our minds, the incentives 
for farmers to sell their land to devel- 
opers are currently much greater than 
the incentives for them to keep land in 
agricultural production. This trend 
must be reversed if we are to remain 
the “‘breadbasket of the world.” 

Several State and local governments 
have attempted to slow the rapid loss 
of America’s farmland. Farmers and 
State legislators have worked together 
to establish farmland preservation 
programs to help farmers resist the 
pressures to sell prime agricultural 
land to developers. Under these pro- 
grams, the State or local government 
pays the farmer cash for an easement 
on the land that limits his or her 
rights to sell the land for development 
purposes. Although these programs 
have been effective in helping to keep 
prime farmland in agricultural produc- 
tion, State and local governments can 
benefit from Federal assistance in 
making these programs more accessi- 
ble and attractive. The bill that I in- 
troduce today is similar to the propos- 
al that I put together with James 
Clark, the former president of the 
Maryland Senate, in 1980. 

The bill would provide Federal tax 
benefits to farmers who sell the devel- 
opment rights to their farms. Specifi- 
cally, the bill exempts from capital 
gains taxation the income the farmer 
gets from the sale of easement rights, 
provided it is rolled over into the pur- 
chase of new farmland or used for cap- 
ital improvements on the existing 
farm. It also would grant a one-time 
capital gains exclusion of $100,000 on 
the income if the farmer is over 55. 
This is similar to the exclusion grant- 
ed to homeowners under existing law. 
Furthermore, since limited funds 
often require that the easement rights 
be sold at less than fair market value, 
the bill would allow the difference be- 
tween the fair market value and the 
amount actually received to be deduct- 
ed as a gift for tax purposes. 

The bill would encourage farmers to 
participate in these programs and 
would foster the creation of similar 
plans in other regions across the 
Nation. By doing so, we will help pre- 
serve our Nation’s most fertile land. 
The preservation of farmland near our 
cities, which are the prime targets of 
developers, will reduce marketing and 
transportation costs and prevent the 
destruction of many family farms. 

As I have stated in the past, we can 
not act soon enough. It is estimated 
that 3 million acres of land are lost an- 
nually to nonagricultural purposes. 
Since I first introduced this bill in 
1981, we have lost over 12 million acres 
of fertile land to developers. In the 5 
minutes it has taken me to explain 
this bill, 30 acres of prime farmland 
have been plowed up and replaced by 
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suburban crabgrass. I urge all of my 
colleagues to study the bill carefully 
and to join with me in support of this 
measure to protect our Nation’s great- 
est natural resource. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill appear in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1213 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. ROLLOVER OF GAIN ON SALE OF FARM- 
LAND DEVELOPMENT RIGHTS PER- 
MITTED. 

(a) In GeNnERAL.—Part III of subchapter O 
of chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to common nontaxable ex- 
changes) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“SEC. 1043. ROLLOVER OF GAIN FOR SALE OF 
FARMLAND DEVELOPMENT RIGHTS. 

“(a) NONRECOGNITION OF GaINn.— If a tax- 
payer sells farmland development rights to 
a State or a political subdivision thereof 
under a qualified farmland preservation 
program, and within the period beginning 
18 months before the date of such sale and 
ending 18 months after such date, qualified 
farming property is purchased by the tax- 
payer, then gain on the development rights 
sale shall be recognized only to the extent 
that the amount realized by the taxpayer 
on such sale exceeds the taxpayer's cost of 
purchasing such qualified farming property. 

“(b) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) FARMLAND DEVELOPMENT RIGHTS.—The 
term ‘farmland development rights’ means 
the right of the owner of real property to 
use that property for purposes other than 
farming purposes. 

“(2) QUALIFIED FARMLAND PRESERVATION 
PROGRAM.—The term ‘qualified farmland 
preservation program’ means a program 
which— 

“(A) is established under the law of a 
State or a political subdivision thereof for 
the purpose of assuring that property cur- 
rently devoted to farming purposes will con- 
tinue to be devoted to such purposes, and 

“(B) provides for the purchase of farm- 
land development rights by the State or a 
political subdivision thereof in order to 
carry out that purpose. 

“(3) FARMING PURPOSES.—The term ‘farm- 
ing purposes’ shall have the same meaning 
as in section 2032A(e)(5). 

“(4) QUALIFIED FARMING PROPERTY.—The 
term ‘qualified farming property’ means— 

“(A) any real property, 

“(B) any improvement on'real property, or 

“(C) any item chargeable to capital ac- 
count, which is used by the taxpayer for 
farming purposes. 

“(c) RECAPTURE.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—If a taxpayer who has 
claimed the benefit of subsection (a) in con- 
nection with the sale of farmland develop- 
ment rights— 

“(A) devotes the property from which the 
farmland development rights were sold to a 
use other than farming, 

“(B) sells or exchanges such property for 
a use other than farming, or 

“(C) uses the qualified farming property 
purchased during the period described in 
subsection (a) for purposes other than farm- 
ing purposes within the 5-year period begin- 
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ning on the date of sale of such farmland 
development rights, 


then there shall be included in the taxable 
income of the taxpayer for the taxable year 
an amount equal to the amount not recog- 
nized under subsection (a). 

(2) SALE OR EXCHANGE FOR USE OTHER THAN 
FARMING.—For purposes of paragraph (1)(B), 
a taxpayer shall be treated as having sold or 
exchanged property for a use other than 
farming if the taxpayer knew that the prop- 
erty was going to be devoted by the person 
acquiring such property, directly or through 
another party or transaction, to purposes 
other than farming purposes.”. 

(b). CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for such part is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new item: 
“Sec. 1043. Rollover of gain from sale of 

farmland development rights.”. 
SEC. 2. ONE-TIME EXCLUSION OF GAIN FROM SALE 
OF FARMLAND DEVELOPMENT 
RIGHTS BY INDIVIDUAL WHO HAS AT- 
TAINED AGE 55. 

(a) In GENERAL.—Part III of subchapter B 
of chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to items specifically ex- 
cluded from gross income) is amended by re- 
designating section 134 as 135 and by insert- 
ing after section 133 the following new sec- 
tion. 

“SEC. 134. ONE-TIME EXCLUSION OF GAIN FROM 
SALE OF FARMLAND DEVELOPMENT 
RIGHTS BY INDIVIDUAL WHO HAS AT- 
TAINED AGE 55. 

“(a) GENERAL RuLE.—At the election of 
the taxpayer, gross income does not include 
gain from the sale of farmland development 
rights (as defined in section 1043(b)(1)) to a 
State or a political subdivision thereof 
under a qualified farmland preservation 
program (as defined in section 1043(b)(2)) 
if— 

“(1) the taxpayer has attained the age of 
55 before the date of such sale, and 

“(2) during the 5-year period ending on 
the date of the sale, the property from 
which the farmland development rights 
were sold has been owned and used by the 
taxpayer for farming purposes (as defined 
in section 2032A(e)(5)) for periods aggregat- 
ing 3 years or more. 

“(b) LIMITATIONS.— 

“(1) DOLLAR LIMITATION.—The amount of 
the gain excluded from gross income under 
subsection (a) shall not exceed $100,000 
($50,000 in case of a separate return by a 
married individual). 

“(2) APPLICATION TO ONLY 1 SALE.—Subsec- 
tion (a) shall not apply to any sale by the 
taxpayer if an election by the taxpayer or 
his spouse under subsection (a) with respect 
to any other sale is in effect. 

“(c) ELecrron.—An election under subsec- 
tion (a) may be made or revoked at any time 
before the expiration of the period for 
making a claim for credit or refund of the 
tax imposed by this chapter for the taxable 
year in which the sale or exchange oc- 
curred, and shall be made or revoked in 
such manner as the Secretary shall by regu- 
lations prescribe. In the case of a taxpayer 
who is married, an election under subsection 
(a) or a revocation thereof may be made 
only if the spouse joins in such election or 
revocation. 

“(d) SPECIAL RULEs.— 

“(1) PROPERTY HELD JOINTLY; PROPERTY OF 
DECEASED SPOUSE; INVOLUNTARY CONVER- 
sions.—For purposes of this section, the 
rules set forth in paragraphs (1), (2), (4), (6), 
and (8) of section 121(d) shall apply to sales 
to which this section applies. 
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“(2) PROPERTY USED IN PART FOR FARMING.— 
In the case of property only a portion of 
which, during the 5-year period ending on 
the date of the sale, has been owned and 
used by the taxpayer for farming purposes 
for periods aggregating 3 years or more, this 
section shall apply with respect to so much 
of the gain from the sale of such property 
as is determined, under regulations, to be at- 
tributable to the portion of the property so 
owned and used by the taxpayer.”. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for such part is amended by strik- 
ing out the last item and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Sec. 134. One-time exclusion of gain from 
sale of farmland development 
rights by individual who has 
attained age 55. 

“Sec. 135. Cross references to other Acts.”. 

SEC. 3. CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTION DEDUCTION 

ALLOWED FOR GAIN FOREGONE BY 
REASON OF SALE OF FARMLAND DE- 
VELOPMENT RIGHTS. 

Section 170 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to charitable, etc., contri- 
butions and gifts) is amended by redesignat- 
ing subsections (k) and (1) as subsections (1) 
and (m), respectively, and by inserting after 
subsection (j) the following new subsection: 

“(k) SALE OF FARMLAND DEVELOPMENT 
RicutTs.—In the case of a taxpayer who sells 
farmland development rights (as defined in 
section 1043(b)(1)) to a State or a political 
subdivision thereof under a qualified farm- 
land preservation program (as defined in 
section 1043(b)(2)), the taxpayer shall be 
treated, for purposes of this section, as 
having made a charitable contribution to 
the State or a political subdivision thereof 
in an amount equal to the amount by 
which— 

“(1) the fair market value of the property 
with respect to which the farmland develop- 
ment rights were sold determined— 

“(A) as of the day before the date on 
which such rights were sold, and 

“(B) on the basis of the highest and best 
permissible use of such property, 
reduced by the value of such property as 
farmland (determined as of such date), ex- 
ceeds 

“(2) the amount realized by the taxpayer 
on the sale of the farmland development 
rights.”. 

SEC. 4. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by this Act shall 
apply with respect to sales occurring after 
December 31, 1984.@ 


By Mr. DECONCINI (for himself 
and Mr. EAGLETON): 

S. 1214. A bill to amend section 215 
of title 18, United States Code, to 
modify the state of mind requirements 
for certain bank bribery and related 
offenses; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

BANK BRIBERY AMENDMENTS ACT 
è Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
am introducing legislation today 
which will clarify certain ambiguties 
in the recently enacted Comprehen- 
sive Crime Control Act of 1984 related 
to the crime of bank bribery. 

Section 1107 of the 1984 Compre- 
hensive Crime Control Act amended 
section 215 of title 18 to strengthen 
the Federal prohibition against offer- 
ing or receiving bribes in connection 
with the business of a bank or other fi- 
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nancial institution. I believe, however, 
that the language of section 1107 goes 
far beyond what Congress intended to 
prohibit when it enacted that section. 
The language of the section encom- 
passes a wide range of accepted busi- 
ness practices that were not the in- 
tended target of the statute. 

Many routine banking activities are 
now potential violations under the law 
since the statute covers all situations 
where financial institution employees, 
directly or indirectly, seek or accept 
“anything of value” from anyone in 
“connection with any transaction or 
business of such financial institution.” 
The statute fails to draw necessary 
distinctions between recognized busi- 
ness conduct and conduct that may 
constitute a danger to customers or in- 
vestors. The receipt of advertising and 
promotional items of nominal value 
and the testimonial dinner recognizing 
the community services of a financial 
institution executive are just two ex- 
amples of activities that could be con- 
strued to be covered by this statute. 

Unless modified, this statute threat- 
ens to chill legitimate interaction be- 
tween financial institution employees, 
customers, and professionals who 
serve these institutions. The impact of 
this unnecessarily broad language 
could impair the business operations 
of financial institutions resulting in a 
detriment to their customers, stock- 
holders, and the general public. The 
sweeping and overbroad terms of the 
statute equally condemn those in- 
volved in legitimate business activity 
and those intent upon obtaining an il- 
legal gain from the business of bank- 
ing and suggest no ground for distin- 
guishing between them. No limiting 
purpose is set forth in the legislative 
history. Finally, the statute enacted 
last year contains no mens rea or 
knowledge requirement. 

The legislation that I am introduc- 
ing today amends title 18 to make a 
distinction between the conduct Con- 
gress intended to proscribe and legiti- 
mate business. activities. I support 
wholeheartedly any effort to penalize 
those who would subvert the fiduciary 
relationship that America’s financial 
institutions have with its customers 
and the public at large. I believe that 
we can accomplish this purpose with- 
out calling into question legitimate 
conduct. The proposed language would 
modify the section to apply only to 
“knowing” conduct undertaken with 
an “intent” to corruptly influence any 
transaction of a financial institution. 
These changes will insure that the 
common law, State and Federal statu- 
tory definitions of bribery as the “cor- 
rupt intent to influence” remains un- 
changed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
ReEcorpD at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Bank Brib- 
ery Amendments Act of 1985”. 

SEC. 2. SECTION 215 AMENDMENTS. 

(a) SUBSECTION (a) AMENDMENTS.—Section 
215(a) of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “directly or indirectly,” 
and inserting “knowingly” in lieu thereof; 
and 

(2) by striking out “for or in connection 
with any transaction or business” and in- 
serting “with the intent to influence cor- 
ruptly any transaction”. 

(b) SUBSECTION (b) AMENDMENTS.—Section 
215(b) of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “directly or indirectly,” 
and inserting “knowingly” in lieu thereof; 
and 

(2) by striking out “for or in connection 
with any transaction or business” and in- 
serting “with the intent to influence cor- 
ruptly any transaction”.e 


By Mrs. HAWKINS: 

S. 1215. A bill to extend the income 
and eligibility verification system 
under section 1137 of the Social Secu- 
rity Act so as to provide for verifica- 
tion of immigration status in the case 
of aliens applying for benefits under 
specified welfare and other programs: 
to the Committee on Finance. 
VERIFICATION OF IMMIGRATION STATUS OF 

ALIENS APPLYING FOR BENEFITS UNDER THE 

SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
è Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing a bill which is 
being concurrently introduced in the 
House by Congressman THOMAS PETRI 
that will save Federal and State gov- 
ernments millions if not billions of 
dollars. The basis of the legislation is 
simple—people who have violated 
American immigration laws and en- 
tered this country illegally should not 
have access to the American welfare 
system. It makes no sense to reward 
lawbreakers with a Federal or State 
handout. 

This bill takes this principle and ap- 
plies it to the areas of Medicaid, unem- 
ployment compensation, food stamps 
and aid to families and dependent chil- 
dren [AFDC]. It does this by: 

First, requiring the State to require 
that all recipients for such aid, declare 
in writing, under penalty of perjury, 
whether or not the individual is a citi- 
zen of the United States, and if not a 
citizen of the United States, the indi- 
vidual’s immigration status in the 
United States, and the individual's 
alien file number. 

Second, if an applicant is not a citi- 
zen of the United States, the State is 
required to use the person’s alien file 
number to verify with the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service the 
alien’s immigration status through a 
system that (A) uses the alien’s name 
or file number to permit efficient veri- 
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fication, and (B) protects the alien’s 
privacy to the maximum degree possi- 
ble. 

Third, if the verification check re- 
veals that the alien is ineligible for 
these benefits, the benefits shall not 
be reduced or terminated until the 
alien has had an opportunity to 
present documents establishing their 
eligibility. 

Fourth, benefits shall be terminated 
for aliens who are ineligible. 

Fifth, the INS is instructed to have 
the verification system available for 
use by the States by October 1, 1985, 
and the States have until October 1, 
1986 to implement this legislation. 

Finally, as an incentive for States to 
implement this system, the Federal 
Government would provide 90-percent 
matching funds to States for the non- 
labor costs of implementation and op- 
erations of this system. 

The potential savings from this leg- 
islation is incredible. The INS has 
done some research and conducted 
several pilot projects in this area and 
found it to be both doable and worth- 
while—worthwhile to the tune of $10.7 
billion if a full program of eligibility 
verification were required in each 
State. In my State of Florida, the INS 
has projected that the potential sav- 
ings range from $200 to $400—these 
are savings for both the Federal and 
State governments because if you 
catch a person who is ineligible for 
Federal benefits, then the States will 
not have to pay their portion of these 
benefits as well. In these days of 
budget consciousness, we all need to be 
looking for ways to save money—and 
this is one way to do it in a big way. 

For this reason this bill requires 
that the States take these steps and 
prohibits Federal funds for the pro- 
grams involved if a State refuses to 
comply. 

Mr. President, the costs of setting up 
and running a program such as that 
called for in this bill is modest—only 
tens of thousands of dollars a year. 
For the most part it would only in- 
volve the States establishing a com- 
puter hookup with the INS and man- 
ning that hookup—and the manning 
would be partially paid for by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The costs are low and the savings for 
the taxpayer are high. We need this 
legislation and we need it soon.e 


By Mr. ROCKEFELLER (for 
himself, Mr. Drxon, Mr. Byrp, 
Mr. Gore, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. 
Simon, Mr. Levin, Mr. HEINZ, 
Mr. WARNER, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. 
MatTHias, Mr. Inouye, Mr. 
BRADLEY, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. 
HEFLIN, Mr. Forp, Mr. SASSER, 
Mr. SPECTER, Mr. GLENN, Mr. 
METZENBAUM, Myr. KENNEDY, 
Mr. Hart, Mr. MELCHER, Mr. 
Hotiincs, Mr. Burpick, Mr. 
DANFORTH, Mr. Dopp, Mr. 
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Bumpers, Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. 
RIEGLE, Mr. McCONNELL, and 
Mr. HARKIN): 

S. 1217. A bill to require the Depart- 
ment of Labor to employ additional 
administrative law judges to hear 
cases under the Black Lung Benefits 
Act; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

ADDITIONAL ADMINISTRATIVE LAW JUDGES TO 

HEAR BLACK LUNG CASES 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER. Mr. President, 
one of the most urgent problems con- 
fronting coal-mining States, such as 
West Virginia, is the inordinate delay 
in the processing of black lung claims. 
This problem has existed for some 
time and has increased in scope. Most 
of the backlog lies in the stage of the 
process when a coal miner is appealing 
a preliminary adverse decision made 
by the local Department of Labor 
office, denying his claim for benefits. 
To appeal that decision, the claimant 
must seek a hearing before the same 
agency’s Office of Administrative Law 
Judges [ALJ]. 

Since 1979, the number of cases 
awaiting ALJ hearings increased from 
approximately 500 to about 21,000. 
Further, the average waiting time for 
each claimant has risen from several 
months to 3% years. 

Mr. President, 21,000 undecided 
cases and a waiting period of 3% years 
is an intolerable situation. In many 
cases, miners are dying before their 
applications are reviewed for a final 
decision. Regrettably, most applicants 
have no choice but to wait out the 3 
years or more for their applications to 
get a hearing; in the meantime they 
get no relief to help deal with the 
cruel effects of coal dust on their 
health. 

Today, I am introducing legislation 
to attempt to eliminate as much of 
this cruel backlog as possible. The ob- 
jective of this bill is to enhance the 
ability of the Labor Department to 
make the decisions for which it is re- 
sponsible under the Black Lung Bene- 
fits Act. Specifically, this legislation 
would require the Labor Department 
to reduce the number of cases await- 
ing review by administrative law 
judges to not more than 6,000 within a 
period of 2 years. It gives the Depart- 
ment authority to achieve this reduc- 
tion by employing additional adminis- 
trative law judges. I assume that the 
Department would use this authority 
as one of the methods of achieving the 
required reductions. 

Individuals involved in all aspects of 
the. black lung process have advised 
me that the basic steps required by 
this legislation would help to elimi- 
nate the backlog. I also believe that 
this bill helps to fulfill Congress’ obli- 
gation to ensure that the Black Lung 
Benefits Act is properly implemented. 
When suffering or dying coal miners 
wait for over 3 years to hear back from 
their Government about whether they 
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qualify for relief, the law has eroded 
and must be put in order. 

We should take the simple but criti- 
cal steps to administer the proper 
remedy: Provide miners and their sur- 
vivors with the help to which they are 
legally entitled and need so desperate- 
ly. This legislation is identical to the 
bill previously introduced in the House 
by Representative MoLLoHAN, who has 
assumed a leadership role in fighting 
the failings of the system of handling 
black lung cases. I intend to work with 
him and concerned Members in both 
Houses to convince the full Congress 
and the administration just how criti- 
cal this issue is. I am hopeful that the 
new Secretary of Labor, Bill Brock, 
will give this matter and the Depart- 
ment’s track record to date careful 
study in his early months in office. In 
these cases, the famous phrase ‘“jus- 
tice delayed is justice denied” has ap- 
plied too often, with tragic conse- 
quences. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill and two 
penetrating articles on the black lung 
problem that have appeared in the 
Bluefield Daily Telegraph be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


S. 1217 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 435 of the Black Lung Benefits Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(d) The Secretary of Labor shall reduce 
the number of cases pending and awaiting 
review by administrative law judges under 
this Act to not more than 6000, and shall 
reduce the number of cases pending and 
awaiting review by the Benefits Review 
Board under this Act to not more than 800, 
by a date which is two years after the date 
of the enactment of this subsection. Such 
reduction may be accomplished by— 

“(1) employing additional administrative 
law judges in accordance with section 3105 
of title 5, United States Code; 

‘(2) obtaining the services of additional 
administrative law judges pursuant to sec- 
tion 3344 of such title; or 

“(3) a combination of the measures de- 
scribed in paragraphs (1) and (2) and such 
other measures as the Secretary determines 
are necessary and sufficient (consistent with 
the requirements of this Act). 


The Secretary shall notify each House of 
the Congress within 30 days after the date 
of the enactment of this subsection of the 
measures being taken to comply with this 
subsection."’. 


[From the Bluefield Daily Telegraph, Apr. 
5] 


* 


Back LUNG: “Not UNCOMMON FOR THEM TO 
DIE WHILE WAITING IN THE SYSTEM” 


CHARLESTON, WV.—He came home each 
day marked with the fine black dust that 
meant he made a living. She soaked the 
black out of his clothes until the wash water 
was as dark as the phlegm he coughed from 
his lungs. 
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In 1970, he applied for black lung benefits 
and was refused. He appealed eight years 
later under the Black Lung Reform Act of 
1978. 

Last month, the coal miner's appeal hear- 
ing with the Department of Labor’s Office 
of Administrative Law Judges came up. 

He was unable to attend—he died three 
years ago. 

“It's not uncommon for them to die while 
they’re waiting in the system,” says 
Charleston Attorney John Taylor, who spe- 
cialized in black lung cases. 

“What's even more common is for them to 
cling desperately to life long enough to get 
their benefits. They wait to die until they 
know their wives are taken care of.” 

If the miner’s wife is denied black lung 
benefits by the AJL office and she decides 
to appeal, it probably will be at least three 
more years before a hearing is scheduled 
before the Benefits Review Board, federal 
officials say. 

United Mine Wokers union District 17 is 
pursuing the widow's claim. If she, too, dies 
during the process, the UMW will try to 
find heirs that could receive the benfits due 
the long-gone miner. 

UMW attorney Tom Zerbe says he han- 
dled five cases in less than two years in 
which the miners died before getting 
through the backlog. 

“I represented one case where the miner 
died and then the widow died,” Zerbe said. 
“Sure, we won the case for him, but the guy 
died and there’s no way we can send him 
the money. It’s a dark victory.” 

The backlog, from Taylor’s perspective, is 
a deliberate attempt to suffocate the black 
lung program. 

“From here it looks like there's been an 
attack on the black lung program by the 
federal government,” he said. “To us, it 
looks like strangulation.” 

Congress has wrangled with the Depart- 
ment of Labor over the growing number of 
black lung appeals since the program was 
“reformed” in 1978. The number of cases 
waiting for ALJ hearings rose from 484 in 
1979 to 20,967 at the end of February. 

Last October, the U.S. General Account- 
ing Office estimated that at current staffing 
levels, it will take administrative law judges 
more than 35 years to cut through the back- 
log. Appellants will wait an average of 3.5 
years for a hearing at each step of the ap- 
peals process. 

Several congressman have complained 
loudly about the backup. The GAO report 
was made at the request of Rep. Don Pease, 
D-Ohio, who was frustrated after unsuccess- 
fully trying to get action on the appeals of 
two constituents. 

Congress passed a bill last year, intro- 
duced by Rep. Alan Mollohan, D-W.Va., in- 
creasing the size of the Benefits Review 
Board from three to nine members (includ- 
ing five temporary members). But so far, 
the most direct solution to the hefty back- 
log, hiring more administrative law judges 
to hear more cases, has been left on the 
shelf. 

“I'm disappointed that the DOL (Depart- 
ment of Labor) hasn’t asked for more fund- 
ing for ALJs” Pease said. ‘It’s not surpris- 
ing, but I'm disappointed nonetheless. 

“They didn’t take any action to deal with 
the backlog for years and years. And, for 
the last four years, the attitude of this ad- 
ministration is anti-government workers. 
They want to cut down on government so 
much, they’re afraid to ask for more fund- 
ing for the ALJs,” he said. 

Pease said he thought Congress, even 
under pressure to deal with the nation’s 
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budget problems, would approve additional 
funding for the Labor Department to clear 
up the backlog. 

As it is, the expanded review board will 
cost another $1.6 million on top of the of- 
fice’s 1984 budget of $2.9 million, the GAO 
says. And the ALJ office expects to decide 
an extra 1,600 cases this year, at a GAO-es- 
timated cost of $2.8 million added to its cur- 
rent $7.2 million budget. 

Those increases come with the program 
already deeply in debt. As of Sept. 30, 1983, 
the black lung program owed the Treasury 
more than $2.1 billion. 

“We're very cognizant of cost in this pro- 
gram,” said a DOL administrative law judge 
in Washington, D.C., who asked not to be 
identified. “We're doing the best under the 
circumstances. 

“Sure, if you could hire another 20 judges, 
(the backlog would decrease), but no one’s 
saying here’s X number of dollars to do 
that. That won't happen in the atmosphere 
here in Washington right now.” 

A former lawyer for the Benefits Review 
Board expressed similar pessimism that the 
Labor Department will fork over much addi- 
tional money. 

“It’s never going to happen under this ad- 
ministration,” said the lawyer, who still 
works with the black lung program. He, too, 
asked not to be identified. 

“The backlog is no one’s fault, it really 
isn't,” the lawyer said. “And, it isn’t a sur- 
prising backlog. This was an expected bump 
in the road.” 

The long waiting list of cases appeared 
when Congress loosened eligibility require- 
ments for the black lung program. Over- 
night, the law allowed miners who had pre- 
viously been denied benefits to appeal under 
liberalized standards. 

“It was funny,” the lawyer said. “Here we 
were with almost nothing to do and all of a 
sudden we couldn't keep up. It just mush- 
roomed.” 

Like the fable of an elephant swallowed 
by a python, the backlog has, in seven 
years, started to move slowly through the 
black lung program. Just this year, the tail 
end has reached the first step of the pro- 
gram—the claims examiners offices. 

“For the first time, we’re seeing daylight,” 
said James DeMarce, head of the black lung 
program’s nine claims examiners’ offices. 
“We have backlogs left in only two of the 
nine.” 

DeMarce said a waiting list remains in the 
Charleston area because of extensive staff- 
ing problems there last year. Four of seven 
Charleston-based examiners were charged 
with fraud in 1984. A backlog remains in the 
Kentucky office, he said, simply because 
more appeals have been filed there. 

But faster work in the claims offices only 
increases the logjam at the next step, the 
ALJ office. The backlog there has continued 
to increase each month, despite a number of 
“alternative” steps, all short of hiring new 
judges. The Washington judge said his 
office, since. the Pease report, has relied 
heavily on “contract judges” hired on a tem- 
porary basis. 

But the contract judges, often retired 
ALJs, can only draft decisions that must be 
reviewed again by permanent judges. 

Reps. Pease and Mollohan are impatient 
with the Labor Department. Mollohan 
spokesman Gerrill Griffith said the law- 
maker considers the department to be under 
a “congressional mandate” to add more 
ALJs to the appeals staff. 

Pease said he thinks action must be taken 
within the next two years. 
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“I think this is an emergency situation 
and the administration has a moral obliga- 
tion, even a legal one, to clear this thing 
up,” he said. 


{From the Bluefield Daily Telegraph, May 
5 


BLACK LUNG APPEAL DELAYS 


The story is a familiar one. It’s a story of 
frustration, of delay after endless delay, and 
often it’s a story of tragedy. 

Let’s call him John. Let’s also say John is 
a disabled coal miner, unable to work due to 
black lung. This crippling lung disease is 
John's reward for spending much of his life 
digging coal. After he is forced to retire due 
to ill health, John files a claim for black 
lung compensation. He waits. And waits. 

Later his claim is denied, for whatever 
reason. John files an appeal with the U.S. 
Labor Department. And again he waits. The 
days, weeks and months roll by. His condi- 
tion is getting worse, and still he waits. 

John writes letters. Lots of them. To dele- 
gates, senators, congressmen, To the De- 
partment of Labor. 

While his lungs slowly and surely wilt 
away, he waits. 

One night John goes to sleep and does not 
wake up again. John is dead, and his long 
wait is over. His appeal is still on the Labor 
Department's backlog. They do not know he 
is dead. 

What you’ve just read is a scenario, but 
one based on fact. It has happened before, 
and will happen again. The sluggish behe- 
moth that is known as bureaucracy will 
ensure that it happens again. 

The Labor Department is bogged down 
with 21,000 unheard black lung program ap- 
peals. Studies show that black lung appel- 
lants now wait an average of 3.5 years 
before obtaining a hearing. That's inexcus- 
able under any circumstance. It’s unexcusa- 
ble, but it isn’t likely to change. 

Last fall, the Government Accounting 
Office estimated that it could take the 
Labor Department 35 years to pare down 
the backlog to a “reasonable” size. And still 
the appeals come. 

The overall program was liberalized in 
1978 to provide that previously denied 
claimants were eligible for review. After 
that, the Labor Department couldn’t keep 
pace with the number of cases. 

The reason for this is that there simply 
aren't enough federal administrative law 
judges to hear the steadily growing number 
of appeals under the black lung program. 
Thus it isn’t uncommon for the above sce- 
nario about the coal miner to repeat itself. 

Part of the problem is that an Office of 
Personnel Management policy requires that 
most law judges within the Labor Depart- 
ment spend no more than half their time 
handling black lung appeal cases. That's an 
incredible piece of information, and it tells 
us much about the way government attacks 
many of its problems. 

Meanwhile, Rep. Alan Mollohan, D- 
W.VA., says he is considering legislation to 
create a federal pool of administrative law 
judges to handle black lung cases and all 
other program appeals. 

Congress last year authorized the Labor 
Department to increase the number of ad- 
minstrative law judges by contracting the 
workload to part-time judges. Mollohan, 
though, says a report by Labor Undersecre- 
tary Ford B. Ford states that the success of 
that program has been limited. That's be- 
cause of the OPM policy. 
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Mollohan says that policy ought to be 
changed, and we agree. It ought to be, but it 
probably won't be. Government often goes 
into hibernation when told that one of its 
programs isn’t working. 

So, while Mollohan is “considering” legis- 
lation, while the Labor Department backlog 
grows, there are those who wait. 

It isn’t enough to recognize that there is a 
problem. It isn’t enough to those who wait, 
and it isn’t enough to the families of those 
who have died waiting. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with my colleague, Sen- 
ator ROCKEFELLER, in offering this bill. 
I continue to be concerned over the 
length of time that it is taking to proc- 
ess black lung claims through the ap- 
peals process. 

We partially addressed this problem 
last year with the adoption of my 
amendment to provide funding for an 
expanded Benefits Review Board. The 
expanded Board from three to nine 
members) is now in place. However, 
the backlog of claims continues to 
grow at the Administrative Law Judge 
level. 

An October 26, 1984, report by the 
General Accounting Office estimated 
that the Office of Administrative Law 
Judges could take over 35 years to 
reduce its backlog of black lung cases 
to levels considered reasonable (6,000 
claims) and decisions, on average could 
take more than 3 years through the 
1990's. 

We are experiencing an intolerable 
situation in the length of time it takes 
to review a black lung claim. Obvious- 
ly, those delays will continue to grow 
if some action is not taken to reduce 
those backlogs. 

To put this backlog in perspective, 
individuals who filed for black lung 
benefits in 1977, 1978, and 1979, have 
still not had a final determination if 
their claim was appealed to the Bene- 
fits Review Board. That is 7 years—too 
long to wait if you are sick, and not 
able to work. The saddest commentary 
of all is that there have been individ- 
uals who have filed for benefits and 
have died before their claims have 
been acted upon. 

I would hope that the committee 
will take a good, long, hard look at the 
adjudication of black lung claims and 
that we can begin to reduce this back- 
log and with it the hardhships placed 
on those individuals already suffering 
from this disease. 


By Mr. DANFORTH (for him- 
self, Mr. EAGLETON, Mrs. KASSE- 
BAUM, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. 
PRESSLER, Mr. GorTON, Mr. 
STEVENS, Mr. TRIBLE, Mr. LONG, 
Mr. Inouye, Mr. Forp, Mr. 
RIEGLE, Mr. Exon, Mr. GORE, 
Mr. ROCKEFELLER, and Mr. 
DOLE): 

S. 1218. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to provide for the 
revocation of certain certificates for 
air transportation, and for other pur- 
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poses; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation. 
INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORTATION 
PROTECTION ACT 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
am introducing legislation which I 
now send to the desk. It would remedy 
a threat to the public interest and the 
Nation’s airline industry. I do so on 
behalf of myself, Senator EAGLETON, 
Senator DoLE and 13 of my 16 col- 
leagues on the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee. It is my intention to schedule 
hearings on this bill as soon as possi- 
ble after the Senate reconvenes in 
June. 

On May 9, 1985, Carl Icahn publicly 
announced his purchase of approxi- 
mately 20 percent of TWA’s outstand- 
ing common stock. Today that per- 
centage is approaching 30 percent. 

It is widely believed that Mr. Icahn’s 
intention is not to maintain the oper- 
ations of the company. He has no ex- 
perience in operating an airline, and, 
in the view of independent analysts, 
has no sound financial plan to do so. 
Thus, it is a certainty that if Mr. 
Icahn’s takeover attempt succeeds, 
and if TWA’s assets are liquidated, the 
Nation will have been deprived of a 
significant air carrier. The loss to the 
traveling public and to the Nation will 
be substantial. 

In testimony before the Commerce 
Committee this morning, Mr. Ed 
Meyer, TWA’s chairman, referenced 
statements and opinions by financial 
analysts that hostile takeovers of air- 
lines may be on the increase. This is 
partly due to the perception—often er- 
roneous—that an airline is worth more 
when reduced to and sold in its compo- 
nent parts, than as an ongoing busi- 
ness. 

In my view such a trend would be ex- 
tremely harmful to the transportation 
interests of this country, and contrary 
to the philosophy which motivated 
Congress to pass the Airline Deregula- 
tion Act of 1978. Accordingly, I am 
today introducing legislation which 
would not only address the situation 
presented by Mr. Icahn’s attempted 
takeover of TWA, but also address 
future hostile takeover attempts. It 
would do so by making it much more 
difficult for an airline, after a hostile 
takeover, to sell its extremely valuable 
rights to fly international air routes. 
Such a restriction will make hostile 
takeovers for personal gain much less 
attractive to corporate raiders. It is my 
hope that the result will be the con- 
tinuation and expansion of a safe and 
dependable system of air transporta- 
tion in this country. 

Cosponsors of this bill, the ‘“‘Interna- 
tional Air Service Protection Act,” in- 
clude Senators: EAGLETON, GOLDWATER, 
KASSEBAUM, PRESSLER, GORTON, STE- 
VENS, TRIBLE, LONG, INOUYE, FORD, 
RIEGLE, Exon, GORE, ROCKEFELLER, and 
DOLE. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


S. 1218 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “International Air 
Transportation Protection Act of 1985”. 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) the United States and its citizens rely 
on- the provision of dependable and safe 
international air transportation; 

(2) the Department of Transportation is 
responsible, under the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958 (49 App. U.S.C. 1301 et seq), for en- 
suring that certificates for the provision of 
such air transportation are issued only to 
applicants who are fit, willing and able to 
provide such transportation, and that any 
person to whom such a certificate is issued 
continues to be fit, willing and able to pro- 
vide such transportation; and 

(3) hostile takeovers of air carriers may 
jeopardize the provision of such transporta- 
tion in a dependable and safe manner. 

(b) It is the purpose of the Congress in 
this Act to provide that certificates for the 
provision of international air transportation 
shall be revoked by the Secretary of Trans- 
portation in certain circumstances, consist- 
ent with the provisions of this Act. 


REVOCATION OF CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 3. Section 401 of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 (49 App. U.S.C. 1371) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing subsection: 

“(sX1) As used in this subsection, the 
term— 

“(A) ‘hostile takeover’ means any acquisi- 
tion of a majority of the stock, share cap- 
ital, or assets of an air carrier which is not 
approved by a majority (consisting of at 
least 2 members) of the independent mem- 
bers of the board of directors of such air 
carrier; and 

“(B) ‘independent’, when applied to a 
member of a board of directors of an carrier, 
means that the member is not an officer or 
employee of the air carrier and has no sub- 
stantial financial or commercial ties to the 
air carrier other than the ownership of the 
air carrier’s stock. 

(2) The Secretary shall, in order to effec- 
tuate the declaration of policy set forth in 
section 102(a) of this Act, exercise the Sec- 
retary’s authority contained in subsections 
(g) and (r) of this section and revoke a par- 
ticular certificate for the provision of inter- 
national air transportation issued to an air 
carrier if the Secretary establishes, in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (3) of this subsec- 
tion, that a hostile takeover of such air car- 
rier occurred on or after May 23, 1985 and 
that a sale or transfer, or attempted sale or 
transfer, of such certificate occurred on or 
after such date as part of the liquidation of 
such air carrier or other than in the ordi- 
nary course of such air carrier's business. 

“(3) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary shall carry out the ac- 
tivities required under paragraph (2) of this 
subsection on an expedited basis. 

“(4) Nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to preclude the Secretary from is- 
suing any certificate for the provision of 
international air transportation which is re- 
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voked under this subsection either to the air 
carrier which previously held such certifi- 
cate or to any other applicant, if the Secre- 
tary finds that— 

“(A) such air carrier or applicant is fit, 
willing, and able to perform such transpor- 
tation properly and to conform to the provi- 
sions of this Act and any rules, regulations, 
and requirements issued under this Act; and 

“(B) such transportation is consistent 
with the public convenience and necessity.”. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, the 
corporate world is basically conserva- 
tive and rarely looks to the Congress 
for solutions. In spite of that bias, the 
latest rage in the business world—un- 
controlled corporate takeovers—has 
brought some of the staunchest “‘free- 
traders” to testify before Congress in 
favor of legislative and regulatory 
remedies. Though some of my col- 
leagues remain unconvinced that Con- 
gress has a role to play in this unprec- 
edented round of corporate warfare, 
one sector—namely those industries 
which operate as a necessary public in- 
terest—demands our attention now 
before further economic havoc is 
wreaked. 

I am pleased to join my distin- 
guished colleague Senator DANFORTH 
as a cosponsor of this legislation 
which has a limited, targeted focus, 
but is critically important as a first- 
step measure. 

Nothing is static in America—science 
advances, medicine progresses, and the 
law evolves. Even in stodgy old corpo- 
rate America things change. 

The biggest and newest change of all 
is the rise of the corporate takeover 
predator. Newspapers are filled with 
accounts of the attacks by men like T. 
Boone Pickens, Irwin Jacobs, Sir 
James Goldsmith, Saul Steinberg, and 
Carl Icahn seeking to gain control, 
wreck, or ruin various corporations in 
the interest of lining their own pock- 
ets. 

Pickens “has a thing” for oil and has 
targeted among others Superior Oil, 
Phillips Petroleum, and Unocal. 

Sir James Goldsmith’s targets in- 
cluded St. Regis Paper, the Continen- 
tal Group, and now Crown Zellerbach. 

Carl Icahn’s previous victims include 
Philips Petroleum, Baird & Warner 
Mortgage and Realty Investors, Amer- 
ican Can, Uniroyal, Anchor-Hocking, 
Hammermill Paper, Owens-Illinois, 
and ACF Industries, Inc. Now Mr. 
Icahn wants to grab up TWA to “run 
it” he claims; to ruin it many, includ- 
ing myself, believe. 

Let's take a look at Carl Icahn. 

According to the TWA application 
for a Department of Transportation 
fitness hearing, Mr. Icahn’s corporate 
machinations and investment exploits 
have involved him in frequent viola- 
tions of State and Federal regulatory 
schemes, including numerous viola- 
tions of the Federal securities laws, 
which require complete and truthful 
disclosure of all material information 
for the protection of investors. Here 
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are some of the items in that Icahn 
record: 


(i) On November 3, 1983, the SEC filed an 
action in the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia, alleging that, 
an Icahn controlled company, Bayswater 
Realty & Capital Corp (formerly B&W), 
had violated the federal securities laws by 
effecting and engaging in business as an in- 
vestment company without registering with 
the SEC. The action was settled by the 
entry of a final consent order which en- 
joined Bayswater from engaging in transac- 
tions as an unregistered investment compa- 
ny and from taking certain other actions in 
violation of federal law. 

(ii) On September 16, 1983, Icahn & Co. 
entered into a consent order with the State 
Corporation Commission of Virginia with 
respect to charges that Icahn & Co. had 
transacted brokerage business in Virginia 
without first registering with the Virginia 
Commission. Pursuant to the settlement 
with the Virginia Commission, Icahn & Co. 
agreed to pay a monetary penalty. 

(iii) On or about February 1, 1982, Icahn 
and others filed a Schedule 13D with regard 
to the securities of Marshall Field and Com- 
pany. Marshall Field sued, alleging viola- 
tions of the federal securities laws and the 
Racketeer Influenced and Corrupt Organi- 
zations Act. Marshall Field eventually ob- 
tained a temporary restraining order from 
the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York requiring 
Icahn and members of his investor group to 
correct various false and misleading state- 
ments in their Schedule 13D filings. 

(iv) On December 30, 1981, the SEC filed 
an action against Icahn and his affiliates in 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, alleging various violations 
of the filing and disclosure requirements of 
the Exchange Act, including. violations of 
the rules relating to proxy solicitations. 
Icahn entered into a consent agreement 
with the SEC at the time the action was 
filed in order to avoid prosecution of the 
claims raised against him. 

(v) In mid-1981, after Icahn assumed con- 
trol of B&W (later renamed Bayswater 
Realty & Capital Corp.), Icahn’s manage- 
ment was the subject of a lawsuit brought 
by B&W’s minority shareholders for breach 
of their state law fiduciary duties. The SEC 
also sued Icahn in connection with this 
transaction for violations of the disclosure 
obligations of the Exchange Act. The SEC's 
action resulted in the entry of a permanent 
consent injunction against Icahn. 

(vi) In 1980, during his assault on Ham- 
mermill Paper Company, Icahn subverted 
the corporate electoral process, in violation 
of federal law relating to proxy solicitations, 
by seeking to vote shares of Hammermill 
common stock which he did not own and 
which he had no right to vote, but had bor- 
rowed on the record date. When Icahn’s un- 
lawful scheme to vote. these borrowed 
shares was finally uncovered, the shares 
were not counted, and Icahn lost the elec- 
tion. Icahn’s proxy materials and related 
Schedules 13D and 14B statements with re- 
spect to Hammermill were challenged by 
the SEC as violative of the federal securities 
laws, resulting in a consent injunction being 
entered against Icahn. 

(vii) On or about November 29, 1979, 
Icahn and others filed a Schedule 13D with 
regard to the securities of Saxon Industries, 
Inc, stating that their stock purchases were 
made “for investment.” They also said that 
board representation might be sought but 
that they had no other plans or proposals 
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for the company. The SEC challenged cer- 
tain of these Schedule 13D statements as 
violative of the disclosure obligations of the 
Exchange Act, resulting in the entry of an 
injunction against Icahn. 

(viii) In June 1976, the State of New York 
issued an Assurance of Discontinuance, 
finding that Icahn & Co., for a period of 10 
to 18 months, had employed three unregis- 
tered salesmen in violation of Section 359-e 
of the New York General Business Law. 
Icahn & Co. agreed to pay a fine in settle- 
ment of these charges. 

(ix) On January 30, 1976, the New Jersey 
Bureau of Securities issued a cease and 
desist order against Icahn, directing him to 
stop offering or selling securities in New 
Jersey until his brokerage firm, Icahn & 
Co., was properly registered in that state. 
The very next year, Icahn & Co. was 
charged with violating the Bureau’s order 
and eventually entered into a consent order 
with the Bureau, pursuant to which, among 
other things, the company was assessed sig- 
nificant monetary penalties. 

(x) In or after August 1978, Icahn & Co., 
without admitting or denying its guilt, also 
consented to a finding by the New York 
Stock Exchange that it had (a) violated 
Regulation 240.15c3-1 promulgated by the 
SEC under the Exchange Act relating to net 
capital requirements by permitting its net 
capital to fall below the minimum accepta- 
ble statutory level; and (b) submitted an in- 
accurate “FOCUS Report” to the New York 
Stock Exchange, reporting incorrectly, 
among other things, its net capital as of 
April 30, 1977. Icahn & Co. was censured 
and fined as a result of these violations. 

(xi) In October 1974, Icahn and Icahn & 
Co. admitted to violations of, and were 
found by the New York Stock Exchange to 
have violated, Section 10(b) of the Ex- 
change Act and New York Stock Exchange 
Rule 342, dealing with officers, approval, su- 
pervision and control. Both Icahn and Icahn 
& Co. were censured and fined for their vio- 
lations. 

(xii) Since 1974, Icahn’s brokerage firm, 
Icahn & Co., and its employees have been 
parties to four disciplinary proceedings com- 
menced by the Chicago Board Options Ex- 
change for alleged options trading irregular- 
ities. These proceedings were all settled by 
the payment of a significant fine. 


Can anyone believe that TWA will 
be better off, better operated in the 
greedy hands of Carl Icahn? Can 
anyone believe that the traveling 
public, the cities to which TWA flies, 
and its employees will be better served 
under the tender loving greed of Carl 
Icahn? Of course not. Icahn is a 14- 
karat pirate motivated by one in- 
stinct—greed. 

If the Department of Transporta- 
tion lets this tainted manipulator take 
over one of America’s most important 
airlines, then that Department is as 
sleepy as the Federal Communications 
Commission is when it responds with a 
yawn as Ted Turner threatens to grab 
up CBS. 

Carl Ichan is not fit to run TWA and 
under the law, the Department of 
Transportation should find that to be 
the case. 

This administration—with its com- 
plete laissez-faire attitude of ‘“any- 
thing goes in the business world’’—has 
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engendered the atmosphere in which 
takeover mania thrives with no anti- 
trust enforcement policy, with no reg- 
ulation. This administration's policies 
have created a playing field on which 
Pickens, Jacobs, Steinberg, and Icahn 
can romp to their greed’s content. No 
other administration in history would 
have let these reckless profiteers, 
these wheeler dealers, run amuck. But 
Ronald Reagan and company sit pas- 
sively looking on, benignly smiling as 
the predators create havoc in corpo- 
rate America. 

At the very least, in vital, regulated 
industries such as communications and 
airlines, there must be a public inter- 
est that takes precedence over pirate 
interest. 

When will the Reagan administra- 
tion wake up? It is one thing to wor- 
ship at the altar Walter Wriston, 
David Rockefeller, and Lee Iacocca. It 
is another thing to worship at the 
pagan altar of T. Boone Pickens and 
Carl Icahn. 

The bill Senator DANFORTH and I are 
now introducing, albeit limited, would 
go a long way in giving the Depart- 
ment of Transportation some spine 
and spunk in dealing with Carl Icahn. 

Mr. President, I have written to Sec- 
retary Dole on this subject and ask 
unanimous consent that the text of 
that letter be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, May 23, 1985. 
Hon. ELIZABETH HANFORD DOLE, 
Secretary, Department of Transportation, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MADAM SECRETARY: I want to bring 
your attention to certain actions taken by 
Mr. Carl Icahn, this week, which empha- 
sizes the need for immediate action by the 
Department of Transportation. 

Mr. Icahn, on May 21, 1985 commenced 
proceedings to remove TWA’s independent 
board of directors and to replace it with Mr. 
Icahn and two to his associates, through the 
means of a solicitation of written consents. 
Under Delaware law, where TWA is incorpo- 
rated, stockholders may act without a 
formal meeting by executing a written con- 
sent to a particular action. 

In view of this development, and the 
speed with which the consent process pro- 
ceeds, it is imperative that the Department 
of Transportation act now to preserve the 
status quo so that it may investigate the se- 
rious questions regarding Mr. Icahn’s poten- 
tial control of TWA. 

I want to urge the Department to exercise 
any authority it may have under law, to pro- 
tect the interest of the traveling public, 
TWA employees and shareholders, and the 
cities to which it flies from this question- 
able acquisition attempt. I look forward to 
your earliest reply. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS F, EAGLETON, 
U.S. Senator. 


By Mr. SASSER (for himself and 
Mr. WARNER): 
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S.J. Res. 141. Joint resolution to des- 
ignate the week beginning on May 18, 
1986 as “National Tourism Week”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

NATIONAL TOURISM WEEK 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I join 
today with Senator WARNER, my col- 
league and fellow cochair of the 
Senate Tourism Caucus, in introduc- 
ing the resolution which will establish 
our Nation’s third annual National 
Tourism Week during the third week 
of May 1986. 

Prompting Senator WARNER and I to 
this action has been the enormous suc- 
cess of, and attention given to, Nation- 
al Tourism Week 1985, which began 
on May 19 and concludes on Saturday, 
May 25. 

Instituted in 1984 as a result of a 
joint resolution unanimously support- 
ed by both the House and Senate, Na- 
tional Tourism Week has proved to be 
a tremendous success in promoting the 
importance of travel and tourism—the 
second largest business in the United 
States. 

So successful was National Tourism 
Week 1984, in fact, that the resolution 
designating a 1985 National Tourism 
Week became a public law only 3 
months after it was introduced simul- 
taneously in both the House and 
Senate. 

Evidence of National Tourism Week 
1985 abounds. Network television and 
national news publications have devot- 
ed time and space to emphasize the 
economic, social and cultural contribu- 
tion to America of this industry. 

Here in the Nation’s Capital, region- 
al tourism groups are promoting their 
particular areas of the country. I 
might point out that the most popular 
of the regional promotions is spon- 
sored by the Southeast Tourism Socie- 
ty, which takes in travel and tourism- 
related enterprises in Tennessee and 
seven other Southeastern States. 

The Southeast Tourism Society’s 
May 22 “hoedown” on the mall near 
the U.S. Capitol—a combination of dis- 
plays, entertainment and other related 
festivities—is generally acknowledged 
to be among the best organized attrac- 
tions of National Tourism Week. 

Finally, on Saturday, May 29, Na- 
tional Tourism Week 1985 will con- 
clude its run with, of course, a run. 
The Travel Run 10K, a road race 
which will get underway in Crystal 
City at 8 a.m. that day, will bring a 
number of world-class runners to 
Washington, DC, area. 

I want to commend sponsors of this 
event, which include the United Bus 
Owners of America, the Marriott 
Corp. and Greyhound for organizing 
this sporting event, and I applaud 
their intention to make this 10,000 
meter road race an annual affair. 

“Tourism Works for America” is the 
theme of this year’s National Tourism 
Week. And certainly, tourism does 
work for America, 
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The travel and tourism industry is 
our Nation’s second largest employer, 
providing 6.8 million jobs. And in 1983, 
the most recent year for which com- 
plete data are available, the industry 
was responsible for 43 percent of all 
new jobs. 

It. represented 6.4 percent of the 
U.S. gross national product in 1983, 
with expenditures totaling $210 bil- 
lion. One-eighth of every dollar spent 
on travel and tourism is tax revenue. 
In 1983, the industry generated $13.8 
billion in taxes for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, $8.7 billion for our States 
and $2.8 billion in taxes for local gov- 
ernments. 

Mr. President, as favorable as the 
data on travel and tourism are, all of 
us who are concerned with the vitality 
of the industry can do even more to 
strengthen its role in our national 
economy, and an annual National 
Tourism Week is an ideal time in 
which to undertake this effort. 

Specifically, more Americans should 
be aware of the importance of tourism 
to our international balance of trade. 
The foreign visitor to the United 
States is part of a major export indus- 
try. Yet, there are those within the ad- 
ministration who seem intent on 
deauthorizing and dismantling the 
U.S. Travel and Tourism Administra- 
tion [USTTA], the agency charged 
with coordinating our Nation’s policies 
regarding tourism, especially interna- 
tional tourism. 

With the strong American dollar 
making travel from abroad less attrac- 
tive, it is more important than ever 
that we have strong, aggressive nation- 
al policies in this regard. I am confi- 
dent that the Congress will see to it 
that the life and funding of the 
USTTA are extended so that this 
agency can do the job that needs to be 
done in promoting international tour- 
ism in the United States. 

There are many other themes about 
tourism that one can emphasize 
during National Tourism Week 1985, 
but I believe that the industry has 
adopted a most fitting one for the 
week that begins shortly: “Tourism 
Works for America.” 

Let’s keep it working, and let’s honor 
its contribution again next year with 
National Tourism Week 1986. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I rise 
today in recognition of National Tour- 
ism Week 1985, and the contribution 
made to our national economy by 
America’s travel and tourism industry. 

By law, the President has pro- 
claimed the week of May 19-25, Na- 
tional Tourism Week. 

As cochairman of the Senate Tour- 
ism Caucus, I am pleased to have 
played a role in making that proclama- 
tion possible, and I am grateful for the 
response given both by and to the in- 
dustry in marking this special week. 
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The theme for National Tourism 
Week this year is, “Tourism Works for 
America.” 

When I travel out across our great 
land, or examine the economic statis- 
tics I observe, “Yes, indeed, tourism 
works for America.” 

The reams and volumes on the eco- 
nomic contributions of the travel and 
tourism industry are nearly unquanti- 
fiable. 

In most States, travel and tourism is 
the first, second or third largest em- 
ployer. 

Just the other day, the Washington 
Post observed that, even here in the 
Nation’s Capitol, tourism is the second 
largest industry, led only by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

But domestic economic impact is 
only one aspect of how tourism is 
working for America. 

In the arena of international trade, 
America’s travel and tourism industry 
is the second major contributor to our 
balance of trade. 

Yes, tourism is an export as well as 
an import. 

Americans going abroad and travel- 
ers coming from overseas buy products 
and services which combine to gener- 
ate a positive trade balance. . . one of 
the few bright spots in our current 
trade picture. 

Another important way in which 
tourism works for America is by pro- 
moting both regional domestic and 
international understanding. 

One of the often overlooked, but 
more significant benefits of tourism is 
the exchange of information which 
occurs. 

This exchange enables people from 
different parts of America to observe 
and appreciate the lifestyles of their 
fellow citizens living in other parts of 
the country. 

It also helps people from other lands 
develop an appreciation for the differ- 
ences between their lifestyles, political 
systems, and other national character- 
istics and those of other peoples. 

These are significant contributions 
worthy of reflection during National 
Tourism Week. 

These are significant contributions 
which, all too often, we who live in 
this land of great freedom take for 
granted. 

But these are significant contribu- 
tions which cause all who are active in 
our advocacy for this industry to con- 
clude, “Tourism Works for America.” 

Mr. President, 2 weeks ago, in prepa- 
ration for the observance of National 
Tourism Week, the United States 
hosted the 25th Session of the Execu- 
tive Council of the World Tourism Or- 
ganization. 

This meeting was attended by the 
travel ministers of the 22 member na- 
tions which comprise the World Tour- 
ism Organization, and was chaired by 
America’s own secretary for travel and 
tourism, the Honorable Donna Tuttle. 
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At the opening session of the WTO, 
my good friend and colleague, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Hawaii, [Mr. 
INOUYE], gave one of the most stirring 
and thought-provoking speeches on 
tourism that I have ever read. 

The Senator's statement provided 
both an execeptional review of the 
evolution in the relationship between 
the travel and tourism industry and 
the Federal Government, and set 
forth an extraordinary challenge for 
the future. 

So that all Senators may have the 
benefit of the distinguished Senator’s 
thinking, I ask unanimous consent 
that his speech be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcORD, as follows: 


SPEECH BY SENATOR DANIEL K. INOUYE 


I wish to thank Undersecretary Tuttle for 
her kind invitation to address the delegates 
and guests at todays opening ceremony of 
the 25th Session of the Executive Council of 
the World Tourism Organization, and to 
welcome all of you. 

When one considers that over 200 million 
people, or just about 3 percent of the world 
population, are international tourists each 
year, it is not difficult to understand what a 
powerful instrument for international un- 
derstanding and goodwill tourism is. 

And when one considers that internation- 
al tourism receipts are over $100 billion 
(total world travel including domestic travel 
amounts to more than $1.4 trillion), it is not 
difficult to appreciate how important tour- 
ism is to the global economy. 

The 22 countries participating in this 
international tourism meeting are repre- 
sented by Tourism Ministers and Secretaries 
of State for Tourism; and I believe that 
clearly demonstrates how important their 
governments regard tourism. 

I am especially pleased that my own coun- 
try is represented by an Undersecretary, be- 
cause it wasn’t too many years ago that our 
top government tourism official had the 
title of Executive Director. 

So in that respect at least the United 
States has recognized what has long been 
apparent to most countries of the world. 

I wish that were the entire story, but un- 
fortunately it is not. In terms of funding 
our national tourist office, the United 
States ranked 38th, according to the latest 
statistics I have seen. And now, the adminis- 
tration proposes to terminate even that 
meager effort. 

I am reasonably confident, however, that 
Congress will not permit this to happen, 
and the U.S. Travel and Tourism Adminis- 
tration will remain in business. 

The attitude of the administration, which 
is very much the same as previous ones—Re- 
publican and Democrat—is, of course, short- 
sighted. By the same token I do not want to 
give the impression that everyone in Con- 
gress is fully aware of tourism and its im- 
portance. The sad truth is there is a good 
deal of myopia on Capitol Hill, as well. 

But the travel industry has been able to 
generate support in Congress, because it has 
been able to flex its “political muscle,” And 
“political muscle” translates into govern- 
ment support, in every country in the world. 

When I accepted Secretary Tuttle's invita- 
tion I was told that the delegates and guests 
would be interested in hearing about meth- 
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ods of building government support for 
tourism, 

I will try to respond to Secretary Tuttle's 
suggestion by briefly explaining what I 
mean by “political muscle”, and how the 
travel industry developed the “political 
muscle” it has. 

The travel industry is one of the top three 
in almost every one of our 50 states, and em- 
ploys over 6 million people. In practical, po- 
litical terms this means that in almost every 
congressional! district in the United States 
there are businessmen and women who are 
providing goods and services to tourists; and 
there are hundreds of thousands of men 
and women in those districts whose liveli- 
hood comes from employment in the indus- 
try. These businesspeople and those they 
employ are voters who have a very real in- 
terest in seeing that the. means of their live- 
lihood is not crippled or destroyed by ill-ad- 
vised government action. 

They are the voters—and they are the 
ones who send Congressmen and Senators 
to Washington—and decide whether they 
stay. 

Think about that for just a minute. How 
many waiters, waitresses, bartenders, and 
owners of restaurants would be unemployed 
and out of business if the government 
passed a law which no longer allowed the 
expenses for business entertainment to be 
tax deductible? 

Or what would happen in the motel and 
hotel industry, if in the face of another 
energy crisis, the government encouraged 
the weekend closing of gasoline stations as 
an energy conservation measure? 

Government support for any industry is 
therefore related to the ability of the con- 
stituency of that industry to unite and 
make its voice heard. That is political 
muscle, 

When our automobile industry, or our 
steel industry, or organized labor wants the 
government to know how it feels about an 
issue, its members come to Washington. I 
can assure you the doors in Congress are 
open to them; and so are the doors in the 
White House. They are heard, and they get 
results. In other words, they are flexing 
their political muscle. 

This is the same message I delivered to 
the travel industry about 15 years ago. 

Even then, it was our third largest indus- 
try and employed over 4 million people. But 
it was not united, and in effect, it did not 
recognize itself. 

The airlines looked out for their immedi- 
ate interests; as did the hotels and motels; 
the resorts; the buses; and so forth. And, of 
course, the small businesses, which make up 
about 98% of our tourism industry really 
had no tourism voice at all. Since the di- 
verse segments of the tourism industry did 
not perceive themselves as having any 
common interests, they obviously could not 
speak with one voice and “flex their politi- 
cal muscle” should the occasion arise. 

And the occasion did arise in 1973, when 
the world faced an energy crisis. As part of 
its effort to deal with that crisis our govern- 
ment proposed to adopt a contingency fuel 
allocation program which would have classi- 
fied a significant segment of the tourism in- 
dustry as “non-essential.” 

To anyone aware of tourism’s economic 
importance this proposal was very ill-ad- 
vised. Nevertheless, the initial response 
from the industry was weak and scattered. 
In fact some segments weren't particularly 
concerned because they did not come under 
the “non-essential” classification. 
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At that point, I introduced a resolution in 
the Senate which called on the Federal 
Government to consider the economic im- 
portance of tourism whenever it proposed to 
ration or allocate fuel. 

That resolution became a rallying point 
for all segments of the industry, and individ- 
uals as well as the companies themselves 
urged their elected representatives to sup- 
port my resolution. As a consequence, 71 of 
the 100 members of the U.S. Senate co-spon- 
sored that resolution and it was unanimous- 
ly adopted by the Senate. 

That, I believe, was the first time the in- 
dustry united, and spoke with one voice. In 
other words, it “flexed its political muscle", 
and government support followed. 

The next step was the 5-year National 
Tourism Policy Study which was undertak- 
en by the Senate, with the cooperation and 
full participation of all segments of the 
travel industry. 

The result was a final report and legisla- 
tion establishing a National Tourism Policy, 
and creating an Undersecretary of Com- 
merce for Tourism to administer that 
policy. 

In my view, the National Tourism Policy 
Study, more than any other single event, is 
responsible for enabling the industry to gen- 
erate the government support it has. That 
Study: 

Succeeded in unifying the diverse seg- 
ments of the travel industry to work to- 
wards their common interest. Prior to that, 
as I have noted, each segment was primarily 
concerned with what affected its narrow in- 
terest, and ignored other problems which 
threatened the industry as a whole; 

Established a cooperative working rela- 
tionship in the national interest between 
the Congress and the industry. 

As a consequence many elected officials 
began to realize tourism is important to the 
national interest, and to take that impor- 
tance into consideration in their decisions 
affecting energy, tax policy, etc. 

I don’t want to give the impression that 
the industry is united on all issues, or that 
Congress and the executive agencies fully 
appreciate the importance of the industry. 
Manifestly this is not the case. But the 
seeds have been sown. 

In the Congress one now finds a House 
Tourism Caucus and a Senate Tourism 
Caucus. One will also find an industry coun- 
cil to advise the Senate Tourism Subcom- 
mittee. 

And in the executive branch, there is a 
statutory travel industry advisory board to 
advise the Secretary of Commerce. 

On the industry side, there is a highly 
prestigious industry committee under the 
aegis of Travel Industry Association of 
America, which at no cost to the govern- 
ment, developed an industry marketing plan 
for the U.S, Travel and Tourism Adminis- 
tration. 

For purposes of uniting and flexing its po- 
litical muscle, I believe the most significant 
development within the industry, since the 
National Tourism Policy Study, took place 
in 1982. Three years ago the industry estab- 
lished the Travel and Tourism Government 
Affairs Council for the purpose of repre- 
senting a unified viewpoint on legislative 
and regulatory issues. 

In at least one respect the language of 
politics is universal. Politicians the world 
over respond to those interests which are 
united and large enough to affect the politi- 
cal order. 

Tourism by its very nature is a large in- 
dustry because it involves so many goods 
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and services. And, as I have noted, global 
tourism receipts total over $1 trillion dol- 
ars. 

So, the task force which the industry 
faces in any country where it seeks its gov- 
ernment’s support, is to unite and speak 
with one voice. 

Whenever that occurs the industry has 
political muscle and that means the govern- 
ment will listen. 

Again I wish to thank you, and extend my 
best wishes for a successful meeting and 
pleasant visit. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, Final- 
ly, Mr. President, by my comments 
today the Federal Government and 
private industry observe, for the 
second time in as many years, National 
Tourism Week. 

This observation is quickly becoming 
a tradition which I sincerely hope con- 
tinues long after I cease my service in 
Government. 

Since my days as administrator of 
the American Bicentennial, I have 
grown to appreciate the value of the 
cooperation which has developed be- 
tween the Government and the travel 
and tourism industry. 

That cooperation keeps alive all that 
is good about America. 

It deserves congressional respect and 
Presidential recognition. 

So with that, I am pleased to an- 
nounce my cosponsorship, along with 
the distinguished cochairman of the 
Senate Tourism Caucus, Mr. SASSER, 
of a Senate joint resolution designat- 
ing the week of May 18-24, 1986, Na- 
tional Tourism Week 1986. 


By Mr. LEVIN: 

S.J. Res. 142. Joint resolution to des- 
ignate June 12, 1985, as “Anne Frank 
Day”; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

ANNE FRANK DAY 
@ Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing a joint resolution to 
designate June 12 as “Anne Frank 
Day.” 

June 12 is the birthday of Anne 
Frank. On her 13th birthday 43 years 
ago, she was given a diary as a birth- 
day present. She would record a 
moving, first-hand account of what 
millions of people had to endure under 
the Nazi regime. She also provided us 
with a testament to the wisdom of 
youth, and to the strength of the 
human spirit in the face of almost un- 
bearable adversity. 

June 12 of this year will also be the 
opening day of an exhibit in New 
York, Amsterdam, and Frankfurt enti- 
tled “Anne Frank in the World—1929- 
1945.” The exhibit commemorates the 
personal experiences of Anne Frank, 
and parallels her life with the events 
in Germany from 1929 to 1945 and the 
occupation of the Netherlands. The 
timing of the exhibit is particularly 
appropriate since, as we know, this 
year is the 40th anniversary of the lib- 
eration of Europe by the Allied forces. 

Anne Frank was born in 1929 in 
Frankfurt, Germany. In 1933, after 
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persecution of the Jews increased 
under Hitler’s regime, the Frank 
family left for Amsterdam. Holland 
provided refuge for the victims of Nazi 
persecution until 1940, when German 
troops invaded Holland. 

In 1942, less than a month after 
Anne Frank’s 13th birthday, the 
family went into hiding in a secret 
annex in the building where Mr. 
Frank worked. For over 2 long years, 
the family hid there. Anne Frank’s 
diary vividly describes this experi- 
ence—the day-to-day activities, the 
boredom, the family tensions. She also 
describes the terror she felt when the 
family feared discovery, the sorrow 
when she heard reports of family 
friends being shipped to camps, and 
her incomprehension that the Jews 
were being singled out from the rest of 
the Dutch people for relentless perse- 
cution. 

We have been pointedly reminded that we 
are in hiding, that we are Jews in chains, 
chained to one spot, without any rights, but 
with a thousand duties. We Jews mustn't 
show our feelings, must be brave and strong, 
must accept all inconveniences and not 
grumble, must do what is within our power 
and trust in God. Sometime this terrible 
war will be over. 

If God lets me live. . . I shall not remain 
insignificant, I shall work in the world and 
for mankind! And now I know that first and 
foremost, I shall require courage and cheer- 
fulness, 

Anne Frank perished in the Holo- 
caust. Her last entry in her diary was 
August 1, 1944. Three days later, the 
Frank’s secret hideaway was discov- 
ered and all were sent to concentration 
camps. Anne’s mother died in Au- 
schwitz. Anne and her sister were sent 
to Bergen-Belsen, where they both 
died of typhus. 

Mr. Frank was the only member of 
the family to survive. He returned to 
Amsterdam, to discover the diary kept 
by his daughter. In 1947, he published 
it, and it has since been translated into 
50 languages. 

For many people, the sheer magni- 
tude of the millions of people who suf- 
fered under the Holocaust makes it 
too great a horror to comprehend. 
Anne Frank’s diary, by illustrating the 
Holocaust’s effect on one family and 
one girl, makes that horror more real, 
and thus more unforgettable. 

It is something we must never 
forget. 

Anne Frank demonstrates that in 
the face of evil, it is possible to retain 
a belief in humanity. 

I hope my colleagues will join me in 
supporting this joint resolution to des- 
ignate June 12 as “Anne Frank Day.” eè 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


S. 58 
At the request of Mr. DANFORTH; the 
names of the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. RUDMAN], the Senator 
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from New York [Mr. MoyntnHan], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN], 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
LAUTENBERG] were added as cosponsors 
of S. 58, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase re- 
search activities, to foster university 
research and scientific training, and to 
encourage the contribution of scientif- 
ic equipment to institutions of higher 
education. 
S. 274 
At the request of Mr. Denton, the 
names of the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. LAXALT], and the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. GRAssLEY] were added as 
cosponsors of S. 274, a bill to provide 
for the national security by allowing 
access to certain Federal criminal his- 
tory records. 
S. 680 
At the request of Mr. HELMS, the 
names of the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone], and the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. JOHNSTON] were added 
as cosponsors of S. 680, a bill to 
achieve the objectives of the multi- 
fiber arrangement and to promote the 
economic recovery of the U.S. textile 
and apparel industry and its workers. 
5. 906 
At the request of Mr. Gorton, the 
name of the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr. HEINZ] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 906, a bill to provide for 
the imposition of a surcharge duty on 
products imported from foreign coun- 
tries under certain conditions, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 925 


At the request of Mr. HUMPHREY, the 
name of the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. ARMSTRONG] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 925, a bill to deny most- 
favored-nation trading status to Af- 
ghanistan. 


S. 987 
At the request of Mr. Exon, the 
names of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
McCturE], and the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. NIcKLEs] were added 
as cosponsors of S. 987, a bill to recog- 
nize the organization known as the 
Daughters of Union Veterans of the 
Civil War 1861-65. 
S. 1035 
At the request of Mr. KASTEN, the 
names of the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. ANDREWS], and the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. BoscHwItTz] 
were added as cosponsors of S. 1035, a 
bill to promote the conservation of 
highly erodible land and wetlands, and 
for other purposes. 
S. 1097 
At the request of Mr. DANFORTH, the 
names of the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MELCHER], the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Lucar], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. CHAFEE], and the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Levin] 
were added as cosponsors of S. 1097, a 
bill to amend the Motor Vehicles In- 
formation and Cost Savings Act to 
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provide for the appropriate treatment 
of methanol. 
S. 1154 
At the request of Mr. MATSUNAGA, 
the name of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. ANDREWS] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1154, a bill to amend 
title XVIII of the Social Security Act 
to provide direct medicare reimburse- 
ment for services performed by regis- 
tered nurse anesthetists. 
S. 1156 
At the request of Mr. Denton, the 
name of the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. McConneELL] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1156, a bill to amend 
chapter XIV of the Comprehensive 
Crime Control Act of 1984, relating to 
victims of crime, to provide funds to 
encourage States to implement protec- 
tive reforms regarding the investiga- 
tion and adjudication of child abuse 
eases which minimize the additional 
trauma to the child victim and im- 
prove the chances of successful crimi- 
nal prosecution or legal action. 
S. 1174 
At the request of Mr. MCCONNELL, 
the name of the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. DENTON] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1174, a bill to amend the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act of 1974 to provide States 
with assistance to establish or expand 
clearinghouses to locate missing chil- 
dren. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 33 
At the request of Mr. MATTINGLY, 
the names of the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. HUMPHREY], and the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. DECON- 
CINI] were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 33, a joint res- 
olution to authorize and request the 
President to designate May 12, 1985 to 
June 16, 1985, as “Family Reunion 
Month.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 88 
At the request of Mr. LEVIN, the 
name of the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. BoscHwitz] was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 88, 
a joint resolution to designate the 
week beginning September 8, 1985, as 
“National Osteopathic Medicine 
Week.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 122 
At the request of Mr. BRADLEY, the 
names of the Senator from Georgia 
{Mr. Nunn] and the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. McCiure] were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
122, a joint resolution to authorize the 
President to proclaim the last Friday 
of April each year as “National Arbor 
Day.” 
SENATE RESOLUTION 81 
At the request of Mr. ARMSTRONG, 
the names of the Senator from Arizo- 
na (Mr. DeConcrnr], and the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. CoHEN] were added 
as cosponsors of Senate Resolution 81, 
a resolution to establish regulations to 
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implement television and radio cover- 
age of proceedings of the Senate. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 103 


At the request of Mr. Simon, the 
name of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HARKIN] was added as a cosponsor of 
Senate Resolution 103, a resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Senate that 
the President should initiate negotia- 
tions with the Government of the 
Soviet Union on a long-term agree- 
ment on expanded trade in agricultur- 
al products. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 148 


At the request of Mr. Zorrtnsky, the 
names of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Cocuran], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HEFLIN], and the Senator 
from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Resolu- 
tion 148, a resolution commemorating 
the 50th anniversary of the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 174—RE- 
GARDING THE PROPOSED 
CLOSING AND DOWNGRADING 
OF CERTAIN OFFICES OF THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. GORE (for himself, Mr. SASSER, 
and Mr. GLENN) submitted the follow- 
ing resolution; which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance: 


S. Res. 174 


Whereas the Social Security Administra- 
tion touches the lives of nearly every Ameri- 
can through the retirement, disability, and 
income security programs which it adminis- 
ters; 

Whereas the Social Security Administra- 
tion is considering a proposal which could 
result in the downgrading or closing of 770 
of the 1,340 local Social Security Adminis- 
tration offices; 

Whereas many people, especially senior 
citizens and the handicapped, who use the 
Social Security Administration offices listed 
in section 2 of this resolution, could be de- 
prived of access to Social Security Adminis- 
tration offices and to the decent service 
they need and deserve if the Social Security 
Administration is permitted to implement 
its proposal; 

Whereas many social security benefici- 
aries currently must drive long distances to 
get to a Social Security Administration 
office; 

Whereas public transportation in rural 
areas is limited and rural residents’ access to 
Social Security Administration offices 
would be even more severely limited by clos- 
ings; 

Whereas an investigation by the Senate 
Special Committee on Aging in 1983 found 
that one in five social security beneficiaries 
receives an incorrect payment due to an ad- 
ministrative error at some time over a five- 
year period; 

Whereas adequate Social Security Admin- 
istration staff is essential to prevent the un- 
derpayment and overpayment of benefits to 
beneficiaries; 

Whereas the Social Security Administra- 
tion will be serving the needs of some 36 
million beneficiaries in 1985, and the 
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number of beneficiaries is expected to in- 
crease to some 40 million by 1990; 

Whereas the growing numbers of benefici- 
aries will be placing increased demand upon 
the Social Security Administration; 

Whereas it is important that the Social 
Security Administration provide a compe- 
tent and effective means for the delivery of 
services; 

Whereas public confidence in the Social 
Security program was severely shaken by 
the financial crisis of the trust funds two 
years ago; 

Whereas the continuing disability review 
process has created an administrative night- 
mare for beneficiaries and Social Security 
Administration employees; 

Whereas downgrading and closing Social 
Security Administration offices would fur- 
ther undermine public confidence in the 
Social Security program; and 

Whereas this year marks the 50th anni- 
versary of the Social Security program and 
this event offers us the opportunity to re- 
build public confidence and support for the 
program: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Senate that Congress should oppose the 
Social Security Administration’s “Draft 
Service Delivery Methodology” proposal, 
which, if implemented, would result in the 
closing or downgrading of numerous Social 
Security Administration offices listed in sec- 
tion 2 of this resolution. 

Sec. 2. The offices of the Social Security. 
Administration which may be closed. or 
downgraded are as follows: 


State Offices most likely tobe  Otfices which may be 
closed 


downgraded or closed 


National total 


Sonora, Susanville, 
Watsonville, Yreka) 


State 


Offices most likely to be 
closed 
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Offices most likely to be 
State closed 


Fy oii or 


Litchfield, West- 
Frankfort, Woodstock) 


5 on, Crawstordsville, 
ast Chicago, Michigan 
City, Valparaiso) 


soos 11 (Ames, Carroll, Clinton, 


Council Bluffs, Creston, 


ii pii el 


2 


He 


sii 


bnet 


SH 
f 


ai 
3 


ie 
ji 


mi 
m 


` 2 (Norfolk, North Platte). 


„ 1 (North Las Vegas). 
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Offices which may be 
downgraded or closed 


C-Lenox Hill, NYC- 
Murray Hill, NYC-North 
Harlem, New Door-Staten 
Island, g 


Santor, Shey i 
Whiteville, Wilmington). 


). 
3 (Cement Grand Forks, 
inot). 


19 (Akron-West, Batavia, 
Peebles 
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State 


Offices which may be 


Offices most fikely to be 
Closed downgraded or closed 


Vermont r 
Virgin Islands. 
Virginia „nesi 


2 (Montpelier, Rutland) 


14 (Alexandria, 
lottesville, Covington, 
Danville, Newport News, 


2 (St. Croix, St. Thomas) 

1 odes Culpepper, 
Farmville, 
Fredericksburg, 
Hampton, Harrisonburg, 
Manassas, Martinsville, 
Richmond-Chruch Hill, 
South Boston (Danville), 
Staunton) 


Washington 8 (Longview, Lynnwood, 
Mout Vernon, Port llup, Pullman 
Angeles, Seatle-Burien, Renton, Seatle-North, 
Seatle-West, Walla Vancouver ) 


West Virginia 2 (Fairmont, Welch) 


gomery, 

Morgantown, Petersburg. 

St. Albans, Williamson) 

Manitowoc, Milwaukee- 4 
fichell, Mitwaukee- 

South, Milwaukee-West 


Wisconsin Janesville, Kenosha, 
itwaukee-East, 


Waukesha) 
Wyoming 


Bend, Sheboygan) 
4 , Rock si 
Come c Te (Casper) 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I am 
today submitting a resolution calling 
on Congress to oppose the Social Secu- 
rity Administration [SSA] proposal 
which would result in the closing or 
downgrading of numerous local Social 
Security offices. 

Last January, in an internal Social 
Security Administration memoran- 
dum, Social Security Regional Com- 
missioners were asked to review and 
comment on criteria for determining 
which SSA field offices could be closed 
or downgraded. Under SSA's criteria, 
offices with staffs “of 10 or less should 
be consolidated, closed or converted 
unless other considerations are over- 
riding.” Offices “with a staff size of 11 
to 16 should be reviewed for conver- 
sion, consolidation or closing.” and Of- 
fices “with a staff size of 16 to 25 that 
are located within 25 miles from an- 
other full-service facility, should be re- 
viewed for possible consolidation, con- 
version, and so forth.” 

Based on the criteria, 770 of the 
1,340 local SSA offices would be closed 
or downgraded if the plan is imple- 
mented. In section II of my resolution, 
these offices are listed. 

The closing of hundreds of offices 
and the downgrading of others would 
place tremendous hardships on Social 
Security beneficiaries. Already many 
Social Security recipients must drive 
long distances to get to a Social Secu- 
rity office. Many more would find 
their access to an office severely re- 
stricted due to travel-related concerns. 
Handicapped individuals and rural 
residents could find accessibility to 
Social Security offices virtually impos- 
sible if the proposal is implemented. 

Also, the number of Social Security 
beneficiaries is projected to increase 
by 11 percent between 1985 and 1990. 
By 1990, SSA is expected to be serving 
some 40 million people. With the in- 
creased demand that this growing ben- 
eficiary population will be placing 
upon SSA, plans should be developed 
to accommodate future needs rather 
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than seeking to cut back services now 
available. 

It is extremely important that the 
Social Security Administration contin- 
ue to maintain the ability to respond 
to the needs of beneficiaries. It also is 
important that the American people’s 
faith in the Social Security system is 
not undermined. I urge you to join 
with me in expressing disapproval of 
SSA's plan to close or downgrade nu- 
merous offices. Let us do all we can to 
ensure that Social Security benefici- 
aries have access to the service they 
need and deserve. 


SENATE RESOLUTION — 175—DI- 
RECTING THE SENATE LEGAL 
COUNSEL TO INTERVENE IN 
GARY PAROLA, ET AL. V. 
CASPAR WEINBERGER, ET AL. 


Mr. DANFORTH for Mr. Dore (for 
himself and Mr. BYRD) submitted the 
following resolution; which was con- 
sidered and agreed to: 

S. Res. 175 


Whereas, in the case of Gary Parola, et al. 
v. Caspar Weinberger, et al, Civil Action No. 
85-20203 WAI, filed in the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of 
California, the constitutionality of the pro- 
curement protest system established by the 
Competition in Contracting Act of 1984, 
Pub. L. No. 98-369, 98 Stat. 1175, 1199-1203, 
has been placed in issue; 

Whereas, the Department of Justice has 
notified the Senate that the Department 
will assert in cases under the Competition in 
Contracting Act that the powers granted by 
that Act of Congress to the Comptroller 
General violate the constitutionally pre- 
scribed separation of powers; 

Whereas, pursuant to sections 1703(c), 
706(a), and 713(a) of the Ethics in Govern- 
ment Act of 1978, 2 U.S.C. §§ 288b(c), 
288e(a), and 288](a)(1982), the Senate may 
direct its Counsel to intervene in the name 
of the Senate in any legal action in which 
the powers and responsibilities of Congress 
under the Constitution are placed in issue: 
Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate Legal Counsel 
is directed to intervene in the name of the 
Senate in the case of Gary Parola, et al. v. 
Caspar Weinberger, et al., Civil Action No. 
85-20203 WAI. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AU- 
THORIZATION ACT FISCAL 
YEAR 1986 


PROXMIRE (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 198 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE (for himself, Mr. 
MATHIAS, Mr. Bumpers, Mr. CHAFEE, 
Mr. LEAHY, Mr. Suwon, Mr. LEVIN, and 
Mr. MATSUNAGA) submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by them 
to the bill (S. 1160) to authorize appro- 
priations for the military functions of 
the Department of Defense and to 
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prescribe the personnel levels for the 
Department of Defense for fiscal year 
1986, to authorize certain construction 
at military installations for such fiscal 
year, to authorize appropriations for 
the Department of Energy for nation- 
al security programs for such fiscal 
year, and for other purposes; as fol- 
lows: 


On page 100, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new title: 


TITLE X—STRATEGIC DEFENSE 
INITIATIVE AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 1001. This title may be cited as the 
“Alternate Strategic Defense Initiative Au- 
thorization Act for Fiscal Year 1986”. 


EXCLUSIVE AUTHORIZATION OF FUNDS FOR STRA- 
TEGIC DEFENSE INITIATIVE PROGRAMS AND AD- 
VANCED STRATEGIC MISSILE SYSTEMS FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1986 


Sec. 1002. Funds authorized to be appro- 
priated by this title for the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative and for advanced strategic 
missile systems for fiscal year 1986 are in 
lieu of any authorization for the appropria- 
tion of funds for such purposes for such 
fiscal year contained in section 201. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR STRA- 
TEGIC DEFENSE INITIATIVE AND FOR THE AD- 
VANCED STRATEGIC MISSILE SYSTEMS PRO- 
GRAM 


Sec. 1003. (a) Funds are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to the Defense Agencies 
for fiscal year 1986 in the total amount of 
$1,860,200,000 for research, development, 
test, and evaluation in connection with the 
Strategic Defense Initiative as follows: 

(1) For the Surveillance, Acquisition, and 
Tracking Program, $683,500,000, of which 
amount not more than $49,400,000 may be 
expended for the Boost Surveillance and 
Tracking System Project, not more than 
$48,100,000 may be expended for the Space 
Surveillance and Tracking System Project, 
not more than $121,700,000 may be expend- 
ed for the Optical Surveillance Project and 
not more than $6,200,000 may be expended 
for the Terminal Imaging Radar Demon- 
stration Project. 

(2) For the Directed Energy Weapons Pro- 
gram, $446,800,000, of which not more than 
$169,200,000 may be expended for the 
Space-Based Laser Concept Project. 

(3) For the Kinetic Energy Weapons Pro- 
gram, $305,000,000, of which not more than 
$23,700,000 may be expended for the Endo 
NNK Test Bed Project; not more than 
413,200,000 may be expended for the Exo 
NNK Test Bed Project; not more than 
$3,600,000 may be expended for the Hyper- 
velocity Launcher Development Project; not 
more than $31,200,000 may be expended for 
the Kinetic Kill Vehicle Project; and not 
more than $33,600,000 may be expended for 
the Terminal Technologies Integration 
Project. 

(4) For a new program, to be carried out 
under the Strategic Defense Initiative Orga- 
nization and to be designated as the Hard 
Point Defense Technology Development 
Program, to continue research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation of conventional 
antiballistic missile system for the defense 
of strategic military targets, $75,000,000. Re- 
search under such new program shall be co- 
ordinated with the present schedule of the 
ICBM survivability effort. 

(5) For the Systems Concepts and Battle 
Management Program, $127,800,000. 

(6) For a new program, to be carried out 
under the Strategic Defense Initiative Orga- 
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nization and to be designated as the Threat 
Analysis Program, to conduct research into 
Soviet countermeasures, analysis Soviet of- 
fensive responses, and evaluate the cost ef- 
fectiveness of developing and deploying of- 
fensive nuclear systems to defeat defensive 
systems, $20,000,000. 

(7) For the Survivability, Lethality, and 
Key Technologies Program, $192,900,000, of 
which $72,100,000 may be expended only for 
the System Survivability Project and 
$103,500,000 may be expended only for the 
Lethality and Target Hardening Project. 

(8) For Management Headquarters of the 
Strategic Defense Initiative, $9,200,000. 

(b) Funds are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Air Force for fiscal year 
1986 in the amount of $196,000,000 for re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation in 
connnection with the Advanced Strategic 
Missile Systems Program. 

(ce) The limitations prescribed in section 
202 shall be inapplicable to funds appropri- 
ated pursuant to this title. 


THREAT ANALYSIS PROGRAM 


Sec. 1004. (a) The Threat Analysis Pro- 
gram provided for in subsection (a)(6) of 
section 1003 shall be carried out as a part of 
the Air Force Advanced Strategic Missile 
Systems Program. 

(b) The Secretary of the Air Force shall 
submit a report each year to the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the Science Advisor to the Presi- 
dent, the Strategic Defense Evaluation 
Panel (established under section 1005), and 
the Congress on the results of the research 
referred to in section 1003(a)(6). The Secre- 
tary shall submit a classified and unclassi- 
fied version of each such report to the Con- 
gress. 


STRATEGIC DEFENSE EVALUATION PANEL 


Sec. 1005. a) There is established an inde- 
pendent panel of experts to be known as the 


Strategic Defense Evaluation Panel (herein- 
after in this section referred to as the 
“Panel’’). 

(b) The Panel shall be composed of 8 
members appointed as follows: 

(1) Two members to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

(2) Two members to be appointed by the 
minority leader of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

(3) Two members to be appointed by the 
President pro tempore of the Senate upon 
the recommendation of the majority leader 
of the Senate. 

(4) Two members to be appointed by the 
President pro tempore of the Senate upon 
the recommendation of the minority leader 
of the Senate. 

(c) No person may be appointed to the 
Panel who was employed at any time during 
the previous year by the Strategic Defense 
Initiative Organization or by an organiza- 
tion otherwise compensated under contract 
by the Strategic Defense Initiative Organi- 
zation. 

(d) Members of the Panel shall be ap- 
pointed for a term of three years except 
that of the members first appointed to the 
Panel, two shall be appointed for a term of 
one year, three shall be appointed for a 
term of two years, and three shall be ap- 
pointed for a term of three years, as deter- 
mined by lot at the first organizational 
meeting of the Panel. 

(e) It shall be the function of the Panel to 
evaluate defensive research and develop- 
ment activities of the Department of De- 
fense, the technical and programmatic 
status of work within the Strategic Defense 
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Initiative Organization, and the effect of 
the Strategic Defense Initiative on United 
States arms control goals and policies and 
United States compliance with existing 
arms control treaties. 

(f) The Panel shall submit classified and 
unclassified reports to the Congress each 
year containing the results of its evalua- 
tions made pursuant to subsection (e) for 
the preceding year together with such. rec- 
ommendations for legislative and adminis- 
trative action as it considers appropriate. 
The first such report shall be submitted not 
later than April 1, 1986. 

(g) Panel members shall be subjected to 
appropriate clearance investigations and 
given access to all classified materials perti- 
nent to evaluating the Strategic Defense 
Initiative. 

(h) Expenses of the Panel, for such ad- 
ministrative and staff support as it may re- 
quire, shall be paid out of funds made avail- 
able for the Strategic Defense Initiative Or- 
ganization. 

REDESIGNATION OF PROJECTS FOR PURPOSES OF 
REPORTING 


Sec. 1006. All Strategic Defense Initiative 
projects on which work is being carried out 
on the date of the enactment of this Act, 
which the Secretary of Defense estimates 
will cost a total of more than $200,000,000 to 
complete, and on which (before the date of 
the enactment of this Act) no Selected Ac- 
quisition Report was required to be submit- 
ted shall be designated as a major defense 
acquisition program for purposes of section 
139a of title 10, United States Code. 

REQUIREMENT FOR AN ANNUAL REPORT ON THE 
STRATEGIC DEFENSE INITIATIVE 


Sec. 1007. (a) At the same time that the 
Secretary of Defense submits his annual 
budget presentation materials to the Con- 
gress for each fiscal year, beginning with 
fiscal year 1987 and ending with fiscal year 
1991 (but in no event later than March 15 of 
the year in which the fiscal year begins), 
the Secretary of Defense shall submit to the 
Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate, and the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives a 
report on the programs of the Department 
of Defense that constitute the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative and on all other programs of 
the Department of Defense, if any, that 
relate to defense against strategic ballistic 
missiles. 

(b) Each report required under subsection 
(a) shall be an update (in classified and un- 
classified form) of the 1985 report on the 
Strategic Defense Initiative submitted to 
the Congress pursuant to section 1102 of 
the Department of Defense Authorization 
Act, 1985 (Public Law 98-525; 98 Stat. 2582), 
and shall be of the same scope and in the 
same format as that report, including the 
information on the Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive required to be submitted to the Con- 
gress pursuant to House Report 98-1086. 

STUDY BY THE DIRECTOR OF THE 
CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE 

Sec. 1008. (a) The Director of the Con- 
gressional Budget Office shall conduct a 
comprehensive study of the impact that 
projected expenditures for Strategic De- 
fense Initiative programs for fiscal years 
1986 through 1991 will likely have on the re- 
search and development budget of the De- 
partment of Defense for each of such years 
and on the research and development 
budget for the entire Federal Government 
for each of such years. 
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(b) The Director shall report the results 
of such study to the Congress not later than 
180 days after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 


STUDY BY THE JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 


Sec. 1009. (a) The Joint Economic Com- 
mittee shall conduct a comprehensive study 
of the impact that projected expenditures 
for Strategic Defense Initiative programs 
for fiscal years 1986 through 1991 will likely 
have on the research and development ef- 
forts by the civilian sector of the economy 
for such years. 


(b) The Committee shall report the re- 
sults of such study to the Congress not later 
than 180 days after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


CONGRESSIONAL COMMITMENT TO THE ABM 
TREATY 


Sec. 1010. (a) The Congress reaffirms the 
commitment of the United States to the 
1972 Treaty on the Limitation of Anti-Bal- 
listic Missile Systems between the Soviet 
Union and the United States and strongly 
believes that special care should be exer- 
cised by the Department of Defense to 
ensure that all research and development 
programs conducted by the Department be 
conducted in a manner that fully complies 
with the treaty. 


(b) The Congress calls on the Soviet 
Union and the President to take such action 
as may be necessary to reverse the erosion 
of the Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty that has 
occurred over the last decade by using the 
procedures established in the treaty to clari- 
fy any ambiguities concerning permitted 
and prohibited activities with regard to re- 
search, testing, development, and demon- 
strations relating to strategic defense and 
space weapons. 


On page 3, line 4, strike out 
“$2,408,300,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$3,040,800,000"". 


On page 3, line 5, strike out 
““$5,049,500,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$5,109,600,000". 

On page 6, line 23, strike out 
“‘$11,344,600,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$11,384,600,000". 

On page 10, line 3, strike out 
“$8,706,400,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$8,773,800,000". 

On page 10, line 11, 
*$100,000,000" and insert in 
“$144,000,000"’. 

On page 10, line 12, 
“$192,000,000" and insert in 
“$213,500,000”. 

On page 10, between lines 14 and 15, 
insert the following: 


For the Air Force Reserve, $6,500,000. 


On page 108, between lines 20 and 21, 
insert the following new section: 


ADDITIONAL AUTHORITY TO CONSTRUCT AND 
IMPROVE FAMILY HOUSING 


Sec. 2104. The Secretary of the Army may 
construct, acquire, or improve family hous- 
ing units (including land acquisition), at 
such locations as he determines new units or 
improvements are most critically needed, in 
the amount of $120,000,000. Such amount is 
in addition to the amounts provided in sec- 
tions 2102 and 2103. Improvements to exist- 
ing military family housing units shall be 
subject to section 2825 of title 10, United 
States Code. 


On page 121, between lines 18 and 19, 
insert the following new section: 


strike out 
lieu thereof 


strike out 
lieu thereof 
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ADDITIONAL AUTHORITY TO CONSTRUCT AND 
IMPROVE FAMILY HOUSING 


Sec. 2125. The Secretary of the Navy may 
construct, acquire, or improve family hous- 
ing units (including land acquisitions), at 
such locations as he determines new units or 
improvements are most critically needed, in 
the amount of $50,000,000. Such amount is 
in addition to the amounts provided in sec- 
tions 2122 and 2123. Improvements to exist- 
ing military family housing shall be subject 
to section 2825 of title 10, United States 
Code. 

On page 121, line 21, strike out “Sec. 
2125” and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 2126”. 

On page 137, between lines 5 and 6, insert 
the following new section: 

ADDITIONAL AUTHORITY TO CONSTRUCT AND 

IMPROVE FAMILY HOUSING 


Sec. 2144. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may construct, acquire, or improve family 
housing units (including land acquisition), 
at such locations as he determines new units 
or improvements are most critically needed, 
in the amount of $70,000,000. Such amount 
is in addition to the amounts provided in 
sections 2142 and 2143. Improvements to ex- 
isting military family housing shall be sub- 
ject to section 2825 of title 10, United States 
Code. 

On page 137, line 8, strike out “Sec. 2144” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 2145”. 

On page 138, line 9, strike out 
“$3,141,513,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$3,261,513,000". 

On page 138, line 24, strike out 
“$288,080,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“(including improvements under section 
2104), $408,080,000". 

On page 140, line 2, strike out 
“$2,323,403,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$2,373,403,000". 

On page 140, line 20, strike out 
“$154,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“(including improvements under section 
2125), $204,000,000”. 

On page 141, line 18, strike out 
“$2,624,041,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$2,694,041,000". 

On page 142, line 13, strike out 
“$212,600,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“(including improvements under section 
2144), $282,600,000"’. 


PROXMIRE AMENDMENT NO. 199 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill S. 1160, supra; as 
follows: 

At the end of title IX of division A of the 
bill, insert the following new section: 
REQUIREMENT FOR SPECIFIC AUTHORIZATION 

FOR DEPLOYMENT OF STRATEGIC DEFENSE INI- 

TIATIVE SYSTEM 

Sec. 917. A strategic defense system devel- 
oped as a consequence of research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation conducted on the 
Strategic Defense Initiative program may 
not be deployed in whole or in part unless— 

(1) the President determines and certifies 
to the Congress in writing that the system 
is— 


(A) survivable against Soviet countermeas- 
ures and against any increased or new 
Soviet offensive capability; and 

(B) cost effective at the margin to the 
extent that it must be inexpensive enough 
to add additional defensive capability so 
that the Soviet Union has no incentive to 
add additional offensive capability to over- 
come the defense; and 
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(2) the deployment of the system has been 
specifically authorized by legislation en- 
acted after the date on which the President 
makes the certification to the Congress. 


SPECTER AMENDMENT NOS. 200 
THROUGH 202 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 

Mr. SPECTER submitted three 
amendments intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill S. 1160, supra; as 
follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 200 

Title I, Division A, of the bill is amended 
as follows: 

At page 3, line 3, strike “$5,213,300,000" 
and add “$5,301,600,000, of which not less 
than $88,300,000 shall be used to procure 
Field Artillery Ammunition Support Vehi- 
cles (FAASV’s).” 


AMENDMENT No. 201 
At section 102 of Division A of the bill, 
strike subsection (d) and redesignate subsec- 
tions (e) through (i) as subsections (d) 
through (h). 


AMENDMENT No. 202 


At title I of Division B of the bill provid- 
ing authorization for military construction 
for Army facilities, add the following: 

“New Cumberland Army Depot, Pennsyl- 
vania, $88,000,000.” 


ZORINSKY (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 203 


Mr. ZORINSKY (for himself, Mr. 
DoLE, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. GORE, Mr. 
Baucus, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. MELCHER, 
Mr. STEVENS, Mr. Gorton, Mr. THUR- 
MOND, Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. HATCH, Mr. 
Syms, Mr. Exon, Mr. Nunn, Mr. 
STAFFORD, Mr. WARNER, Mr. GLENN, 
and Mr. HOoLLIncs) proposed an 
amendment to the bill S. 1160, supra; 
as follows: 

At the appropriate place, insert: 

There is authorized a study of problem 
areas which may be contributing to the ex- 
pansion and additional costs of the Army’s 
program to counter deficiencies in basic 
skills of its recruits. 

This study shall be conducted by a com- 
mission composed of sixteen members, as 
follows: 

(1) Eight members shall be appointed by 
the President of the United States. 

(2) Four members shall be appointed by 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, 
two upon recommendation of the Majority 
Leader of the Senate and two upon recom- 
mendation of the Minority Leader of the 
Senate. 

(3) Four members shall be appointed by 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, two upon recommendation of the Ma- 
jority Leader of the House of Representa- 
tives and two upon recommendation of the 
Minority Leader of the House of Represent- 
atives. 

(cl) The President, the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives shall, after 
consultation, assure that the members of 
the Commission are broadly representative 
of parents, the education community, busi- 
ness and industry, the military, and govern- 
ment, together with consideration for repre- 
sentation of minorities. 
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(2) The members of the Commission shall 
be individuals who have demonstrated prior 
understanding of and concern about the 
problem of illiteracy. 

(d) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made. 

(e) The Commission shall elect a chair- 
man and a vice chairman from among its 
members. 

(f) Nine members of the Commission shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business, but the Commission may establish 
a lesser number as a quorum for the pur- 
pose of holding hearings, taking testimony, 
and receiving evidence. 


FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 3. (a) The Commission shall conduct 
a full and complete study of the causes of il- 
literacy. Such study shall include but not be 
limited to the consideration of — 

(1) methods of teaching reading that have 
been proven to be most effective, as well as 
methods of teaching reading which may be 
counterproductive; and 

(2) methods of teacher training relating to 
reading instruction in the classroom. 

(b) In carrying out its functins under this 
section, the Commission shall— 

(1) assess the factors which contribute to 
illiteracy 

(2) analyze and use the recommendations 
of the National Commission on Reading 
contained in the report, “A Nation of Read- 
ers”; 

(3) recommend programs and procedures 
to prevent illiteracy; 

(4) Encourage greater cooperation and re- 
source sharing at the delivery level in feder- 
ally assisted programs which have an 
impact upon preventing illiteracy, including 
Title 1 of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, chapter 2 of the Edu- 
cation Consolidation and Improvement Act 
of 1981, the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Edu- 
cation Act, the Adult Education Act, the 
Higher Education Act of 965, the Library 
Services and Construction Act, and the Job 
Training Partnership Act; 

(5) recommend the appropriate local, 
State, and Federal role in the prevention of 
illiteracy; and 

(6) assemble, analyze and publicize its 
findings. 

(c) The Commission shall submit to the 
President and to the Congress such interim 
reports as it deems advisable. The Commis- 
sion shall submit to the President and to 
the Congress, not later than twelve months 
after the first meeting of the Commission, a 
final report of the study and investigation, 
together with such recommendations as the 
Commission deems advisable. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 4 (a) Subject to such rules and regula- 
tions as may be adopted by the Commission, 
the chairman is authorized to— 

(1) appoint, terminate, and fix the com- 
pensation without regard to the provisions 
of title 5, United States Code, governing ap- 
pointments in the competitive service, and 
without regard to the provisions of chapter 
51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 of title 
5, United States Code, or of any other provi- 
sion of law, relating to the number, classifi- 
cation, and General Schedule rates— 

(A) of such personnel as it deems advisa- 
ble to assist in the performance of its duties, 
at rate not to exceed a rate equal to the 
maximum rate for GS-15 of the General 
Schedule under section 5332 of such title; 
and 
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(B) of an executive director for the Com- 
mission contingent upon confirmation by 
the Commission members at an annual rate 
of compensation not to exceed a rate equal 
to the rate provided for level V of the Exec- 
utive Schedule under section 5316 of title 5, 
United States Code; and 

(2) procure, as authorized by section 3109 
of title 5, United States Code, temporary 
and intermittent services to the same extent 
as is authorized by law for agencies in the 
executive branch, but at rates not to exceed 
the daily equivalent of the maximum 
annual rate of basic pay in effect for grade 
GS-15 of the General Schedule. 

(b) Service as a member of the Commis- 
sion or as an employee of the Commission 
shall not be considered service in an ap- 
pointive or elective position in the Federal 
Government for purposes of section 8344 of 
title 5, United States Code, or comparable 
provisions of Federal law. 

(c) The Commission may adopt such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary to es- 
tablish its procedures and to govern the 
manner of its operations, organization, and 
personnel. 

COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS 

Sec. 5. (a) The members of the Commis- 
sion shall serve on the Commission without 
compensation. 

(b) All members of the Commission shall 
be reimbursed for travel, as authorized by 
section 5703 of title 5, United States Code, 
subsistence, and other necessary expenses 
incurred in the performance of the duties of 
the Commission. 


POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. (a) The Commission or, on the au- 
thorization of the Commission, any subcom- 
mittee thereof or any member authorized 
by the Commission may, for the purpose of 
carrying out this joint resolution, hold such 
hearings and sit and act at such times and 
places, take such testimony, have such 
printing and binding done, enter into such 
contracts and other arrangements (with or 
without consideration or bond, to such 
extent or in such amounts as are provided in 
appropriation Acts, and, without regard to 
section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (41 
U.S.C. 5)), make such expenditures, and 
take such other actions as the Commission 
or such member may deem advisable. Any 
member of the Commission may administer 
oaths or affirmations to witnesses appearing 
before the Commission or before such 
member. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to 
secure directly from any officer, depart- 
ment, agency, establishment, or instrumen- 
tality of the Government such information, 
suggestions, estimates, and statistics as the 
Commission may require for the purpose of 
this joint resolution, and each such officer, 
department, agency, establishment, or in- 
strumentality is authorized and directed to 
furnish, to the extent permitted by law, 
such information, suggestions, estimates, 
and statistics directly to the Commission, 
upon request made by the chairman or vice 
chairman. 

(c) Upon request of the Commission, the 
head of any Federal agency is authorized to 
make any of the facilities and services of 
such agency available to the Commission or 
to detail any of the personnel of such 
agency to the Commission, on a reimbursa- 
ble basis, to assist the Commission in carry- 
ing out its duties under this joint resolution, 
unless the head of such agency determines 
that urgent, overriding reasons will not 
permit the agency to make such facilities, 
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services, or personnel available to the Com- 
mission and so notifies the chairman in 
writing. 

(d) The Commission may use the United 
States mails in the same manner and under 
the same conditions as other departments 
and agencies of the United States. 

(e) No officer or agency of the United 
States shall require the Commission to 
submit any report, recommendation, or 
other matter to any such officer or agency 
for approval, comment, or review before 
submitting such report, recommendation, or 
other matter to the Congress. 

TERMINATION OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 7. Ninety days after the submission to 
the Congress of its final report, the Com- 
mission shall cease to exist. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 8. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums, but not to exceed 
$500,000, as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this amendment. 


WARNER (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 204 


Mr. WARNER (for himself, Mr. 
LEVIN, Mr. ZORINSKy, Mr. GOLDWATER, 
Mr. Nunn, Mr. MELCHER, and Mr. 
GLENN) proposed an amendment to 
the bill S. 1160, supra, as follows: 

At the appropriate place, add the follow- 
ing: 

DONATIONS BY COMMISSARY STORES OF CERTAIN 
UNMARKETABLE FOOD 

(a) In GENERAL.—Chapter 147 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sec- 
tion: 

“§ 2485. Commissary stores: Donation of unmar- 
ketable food 

“(a) The Secretary of a military depart- 
ment may donate commissary store food de- 
scribed in subsection (b) to authorized char- 
itable nonprofit food banks. 

“(b) Food that may be donated under this 
section is food of a commissary store— 

“(1) that is— 

“CA) unmarketable; 

“(B) unsaleable; and 

“(C) certified as edible by appropriate 
food inspection technicians; and 

(2) that would otherwise be destroyed as 
unusable. 

“(c) A donation under this section shall 
take place at the site of the commissary 
that is donating the food. 

“(d) A donation under this section may 
only be made to an entity that is authorized 
by the Secretary of Defense or the Secre- 
tary of Health and Human Services to re- 
ceive donations under this section. 

“(e) This section does not authorize any 
service (including transportation) to be pro- 
vided in connection with a donation under 
this section.”. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of such chapter is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

“2485. Commissary stores: donation of un- 
marketable food.”’. 


WARNER AMENDMENT NO. 205 


Mr. WARNER proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1160, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

At the appropriate place, insert: 
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DEFINITION OF RESIDENCE OF A STUDENT 
DEPENDENT 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 406 of title 37, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(1) For the purposes of this section, the 
residence of a dependent of a member who 
is a student not living with the member 
while at school shall be considered to be the 
permanent duty station of the member or 
the designated residence of dependents of 
the member if the member's dependents are 
not authorized to reside with the member.” 

(b) : EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply with re- 
spect to orders to change a permanent sta- 
tion that are effective after September 30, 
1985. 


WARNER (AND SPECTER) 
AMENDMENT NO. 206 


Mr. WARNER (for himself and Mr. 
SPECTER) proposed an amendment, 
which was subsequently modified, to 
the bill S..1160, supra, as follows: 


AUTHORITY TO TRANSFER CERTAIN AIRCRAFT 


(a) In GeneraL.—The Secretary of the 
Navy may transfer title to an aircraft de- 
scribed in subsection (b) to the institution 
leasing the aircraft if the Secretary certi- 
fies— 

(1) that at the time of the transfer the air- 
craft is being used by the organization hold- 
ing the aircraft for a purpose consistent 
with the use intended when the aircraft was 
first leased to the institution; and 

(2) that the Department of the Navy no 
longer needs the aircraft. 

(b) COVERED Arrcrart.—The authority of 
the Secretary of the Navy under subsection 
(a) applies with respect to an aircraft— 

(1) that on the date of the enactment of 
this Act is being leased by the Secretary to a 
State-supported educational institution; and 

(2) for which a lease for such aircraft 
began with such institution on or before 
January 1, 1976. 

(c) COMPENSATION.—A transfer under this 
section shall be made without compensation 
or reimbursement to the United States. 


MELCHER AMENDMENT NOS. 207 
AND 208 


Mr. MELCHER proposed two 
amendments to the bill S. 1160, supra; 
as follows: 


AMENDMENT No. 207 


At the end of the bill, add the following 
new section: 

“Sec. . (a) Notwithstanding section 
212(c) of the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 
1981, in the administration of the survivor 
benefit plan under subchapter II of chapter 
73 of title 10, United States Code, Deola 
Shryock of Polson, Montana, the widow of 
Lieutenant Colonel Harry L. Shryock (re- 
tired), shall be paid increased survivor bene- 
fits under the plan, based upon the new 
election made by the said Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Shryock under the plan before his 
death, the said Lieutanant Colonel Shryock 
having made increased monthly payments 
under the new election for a period of 
twenty-one months before his death. 

(bX1) The amount of annuity payments to 
be made to the said Deola Shryock shall be 
the amount she would have received had 
the said Lieutenant Colonel Harry L. 
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Shryock (retired) made increased payments 
into the plan for a period of two years 
before his death. 

(2) The payment of the inereased monthly 
annuity under section 1450 of title 10, 
United States Code, shall be effective as of 
January 12, 1984, the day after the said 
Lieutenant Colonel Shryock was killed after 
volunteering his services as a pilot in ex- 
change for the release of a child being held 
as a hostage. 

(c) The payment of the increased survivor 
benefits to the said Deola Shryock shall be 
subject to the condition that the said Deola 
Shryock pay three months of increased pay- 
ments into the plan in accordance with the 
plan as elected by the said Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Shryock before his death. 

(d) No part of the benefits received pursu- 
ant to this section in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in obtaining such 
benefits, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Violation of the provisions of this sub- 
section is a misdemeanor punishable by a 
fine not to exceed $1,000.” 


AMENDMENT No. 208 


At the end of Title IX, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 


“LOCAL PROCUREMENT CONNECTED WITH 
AMERICAN MILITARY BASES IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Since the June 1, 1983 Memorandum of 
Agreement between the Government of the 
Philippines and the Government of the 
United States provides that ‘the United 
States Forces shall procure goods and serv- 
ices in the Philippines to the maximum 
extent feasible’; and 

Since any additional United States pro- 
curement of Philippine goods and services 
will enhance the Philippine economy and 
contribute to better relations between the 
U.S. military and the people of the host 
country; and 

Since a strong Philippine economy and 
improved relations between the U.S. mili- 
tary and the Philippine people will add to 
the security of U.S. military facilities in the 
Pacific; 

Therefore, it is the sense of the Senate 
that the United States should increase its 
purchase of goods and services for American 
military bases in the Philippines from the 
local Philippine economy to the maximum 
extent feasible.” 


LAUTENBERG AMENDMENT NO. 
209 


Mr. LAUTENBERG proposed an 
amendment to the bill S. 1160, supra, 
as follows: 


On page 100, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new section 


SENSE OF THE SENATE REGARDING THE FIRING OF 
TACTICAL MISSILES FOR TRAINING PURPOSES 


Sec. . (a) It is the sense of the Congress 
that, in carrying out the comprehensive 
analysis of the threat-based munitions and 
related expendables directed to be made by 
the Secretary of Defense pursuant to 
Senate Report 99-41, dated April 29, 1985, 
the Secretary should also develop standard 
criteria— 

(1) for identifying, in the case of each tac- 
tical missile of the Department of Defense, 
the training objectives that are uniquely 
served by the live-firing of such missiles and 
to provide guidance for the development of 
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live-firing and training requirements based 
on such criteria; 

(2) for utilizing, to the maximum extent 
practicable, the use of tactical missile eval- 
uation programs for livefiring training pur- 
poses; 

(3) for improving the reporting and eval- 
uation requirements with regard to the live- 
firing of missiles; and 

(4) for increasing, to the maximum extent 
practicable and without degrading readi- 
ness, the use of training devices and simula- 
tors as alternatives to exercises involving 
the live-firing of missiles for training pur- 
poses. 

(b) The Secretary shall submit a report to 
the Congress not later than February 1, 
1986, informing the Congress of the actions 
taken by the Secretary to develop standard 
criteria with respect to the matters referred 
to in subsection (a). 


HATCH AMENDMENT NO. 210 


Mr. HATCH proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1160, supra, as fol- 
lows: 


At the end, add the following: 

Section 1. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, recordings of the April 18 
and 19, 1985, concert of the United States 
Air Force Band, recorded at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, may be produced for commercial sale. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Air Force, or 
his designee, may enter into an appropriate 
contract, under such terms as the Secretary 
or his designee may determine to be in the 
best interest of the Government, for the 
production and sale of the recordings au- 
thorized by Section 1 of this Act. 


MURKOWSKI AMENDMENT NO. 
211 


Mr. MURKOWSKI proposed an 
amendment to the bill S. 1160, supra, 
as follows: 


At the appropriate place in the bill, insert: 
chapter 141 of title 10, United States Code, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 2406. Employment of local residents in high unem- 
ployment areas. 

“(a) Each contract awarded under chapter 
137 of this title that is for construction or 
services to be performed in whole or in part 
in a State which— 

“(1) is not contiguous with another State 
and 

“(2) has an unemployment rate in excess 
of the national average rate of unemploy- 
ment as determined by the Secretary of 
Labor, shall include a provision requiring 
the contractor to employ, for the purpose of 
performing that portion of the contract in 
that State, individuals who are residents of 
the State and, in the case of any craft or 
trade, possess or would be able to acquire 
promptly the necessary skills. 

“(b) The Secretary of Defense may waive 
the requirements of subsection (a) and the 
application of any provision included in a 
contract pursuant to subsection (a) in the 
interest of national security. 

The table of sections at the beginning of 
such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“2406. Employment of local residents in 
high unemployment areas.” 

This amendment shall take effect with re- 
spect to contracts awarded on or after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 
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MELCHER AMENDMENT NO. 212 


Mr. MELCHER proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1160, supra, as fol- 
lows: 


At the end of the bill, insert the following 
new section: 

“It is the sense of Congress that as a gen- 
eral rule unspecified minor construction 
continue to be authorized and appropriated 
on a lump sum basis as has been the case 
prior to the continuing appropriation reso- 
lution for fiscal year 1985.” ~ 


BYRD AMENDMENT NOS. 213 
AND 214 


Mr. BYRD proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1160, supra, as follows: 


AMENDMENT No. 213 


On page 73, strike lines 7 through 13 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 


INCREASED PENALTIES FOR FALSE CLAIMS IN 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 


Sec. 704. (a) Notwithstanding section 287 
of title 18, United States Code, the maxi- 
mum fine that may be imposed under such 
section on a contractor of the Department 
of Defense for making or presenting any 
claim upon or against the United States, 
knowing such claim to be false, fictitious, or 
fraudulent, shall be $1,000,000. 


AMENDMENT No. 214 


At the end of title VI, of division A, add 
the following: 


DEFENSE CONTRACT AUDIT AGENCY SUBPOENA 
AUTHORITY 


Sec. 612. (a)(1) Chapter 137 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sec- 
tion: 


“§ 2324. Subpoena of books and records of con- 
tractors or subcontractors 


“(aX(1) The Director of the Defense Con- 
tract Audit Agency is authorized to require 
by subpoena the production of any book, 
paper, statement, record, information, ac- 
count, writing, or other document of a con- 
tractor or subcontractor furnishing or offer- 
ing to furnish any property’or any service to 
the Department of Defense under a con- 
tract awarded or to be awarded by the De- 
partment if the Director is entitled to have 
access to such document under applicable 
provisions of statute, regulation, or a con- 
tract or subcontract for which the Defense 
Contract Audit Agency has audit responsi- 
bility. 

*(3) In the case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey, a subpoena issued under subsection 
(a) shall be enforceable by order of any ap- 
propriate United States district court. 

“(b) The Director of the Defense Contract 
Audit Agency shall, on a quarterly basis, 
transmit to the Secretary of Defense and 
the appropriate committees of the Congress 
a report on the exercise of the subpoena au- 
thority provided in subsection (a). The 
report shall include the number of instances 
in which the Director has exercised the au- 
thority during the quarter covered by the 
report, a statement of all reasons for the ex- 
ercise of the authority in each case, a de- 
tailed explanation of why alternative inves- 
tigatory methods were inadequate in each 
case, and the level of compliance with each 
subpoena issued or outstanding during such 
quarter.”’. 
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(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by inserting at 
the end thereof the following new item: 
“2324. Subpoena of books and records of 

contractors or  subcontrac- 
tors.”’. 


(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to contracts 
awarded by the Department of Defense 
which are in effect on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act and to contracts awarded 
by the Department on or after such date. 


GRASSLEY AMENDMENT NO. 215 


Mr. GRASSLEY proposed an 
amendment to the bill S. 1160, supra, 
as follows: 


At the appropriate place, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

The Congress finds and affirms that— 

(1) the Code of Ethics for Government 
Service charges that any person in govern- 
ment service should expose corruption 
wherever discovered: 

(2) reprisals against employees who report 
incidents of fraud, waste and mismanage- 
ment is prohibited by law; 

(3) the Constitution protects the rights of 
all citizens; and 

(4) every person has a right to seek reme- 

dies to protect their individual rights. 
. Sec. 2. Section 552(a(4)(F) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: “The Spe- 
cial Counsel may obtain judicial review of a 
final order or decision rendered by the 
Board in actions brought pursuant to sec- 
tions 1206 and 1207 of this title. Employees 
affected by an agency action subject to the 
Special Counsel complaint and who are ag- 
grieved by the final decision may file a peti- 
tion to intervene as a matter of right and 
will be considered a party to the proceeding. 
In corrective actions, the agency responsible 
for the matter giving rise to the Special 
Counsel complaint before the Board shall 
be the named respondent. In disciplinary ac- 
tions, the respondent employees named in 
the Special Counsel complaint before the 
Board shall be named respondent in the ju- 
dicial proceeding. Petitions brought pursu- 
ant to this shall be filed with the district 
court and the right of a trial de novo and 
appellant review shall be preserved. The 
Special Counsel may file a petition for en- 
forcement of subpoena and protective 
orders with the district court pursuant to 
investigative and prosecutorial authority 
granted to the Special Counsel. 

Sec. 3. (aX1) Section 4514 of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“4514. Expiration of authority; reporting re- 
quirement 

“(a) No award may be made under this 
subchapter after September 30, 1988. 

“(bX 1) The Comptroller General shall 
submit to each House of Congress, before 
March 16, 1988, a report on the effective- 
ness of the awards program under this sub- 
chapter. 

“(2) The report shall include the views of 
the Comptroller General as to whether the 
authority to make awards under this sub- 
chapter should be continued after Septem- 
ber 30, 1988, and, if so, whether any modifi- 
cation in such authority would be appropri- 
ate.”. 

(2) The table of sections for chapter 45 of 
title 5, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out the item relating to section 
4514 and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 
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“4514. Expiration of authority; reporting re- 
quirement.”. 


(b) Section 4512 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out subsection 
(c) thereof. 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 1124 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting ‘“‘dis- 
closure,” in subsections (a), (b), (c), and (f) 
before “suggestion”. 

(bX1) The heading of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 


"§ 1124. Cash awards for disclosures, suggestions, 
inventions or scientific achievements;”. 


(2) The item relating to such section in 
the table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 57 of such title is amended to read 
as follows: 


“1124. Cash awards for disclosures, sugges- 
tions, inventions, or scientific 
achievements.”’. 


(c) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) applies only with respect to disclosures 
made after September 30, 1984. 


NUNN AMENDMENT NO. 216 


Mr. Nunn proposed an amendment to the 
bill S. 1160, supra; as follows: 


At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following new section: 


ADEQUATE AIRLIFT FOR SPECIAL OPERATIONS 
FORCES 


Sec. .(a) None of the funds authorized to 
be appropriated by this act may be obligat- 
ed or expended for the procurement of MC- 
130 aircraft or the modification of HH-53 or 
CH-47 helicopters until the Secretary of De- 
fense— 

(1) submits, in consultation with the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, to the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services in the Senate 
and House of Representatives a plan for 
meeting the immediate airlift requirements 
of the Joint Special Operations Command 
and a second plan for meeting, by 1991, the 
airlift requirements of the Joint Special Op- 
erations Command and the special oper- 
ations forces of unified commanders-in- 
chief; and 

(2) certifies that the plans required by 
subsection (a)(1) are funded in the Fiscal 
Year 1987 Five Year Defense Plan. 


MATTINGLY (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 217 


Mr. MATTINGLY (for himself, Mr. 
DeConcini, and Mr. Pryor) proposed 
an amendment to the bill S. 1160, 
supra; as follows: 


On page 66, between lines 16 and 17, 
insert the following new section: 


CONTRACTED ADVISORY AND ASSISTANCE 
SERVICES 


Sec. . (a)(1) The Secretary of Defense 
shall require that there be established 
within each military department an ac- 
counting procedure to aid in the identifica- 
tion and control of expenditures for services 
identified as contracted advisory and assist- 
ance services. 

(2) Not later than six months after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the Secre- 
tary shall submit to Congress a report de- 
scribing the accounting procedure estab- 
lished in accordance with paragraph (1) and 
the implementation of the procedures in 
each military department. 

(b)(1) The Secretary shall prescribe regu- 
lations which specifically describe— 
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(A) what services the Department of De- 
fense considers to be contracted advisory 
and assistance services; and 

(B) of those services, which services are 
carried out in direct support of a weapon 
system and are essential to the develop- 
ment, production, or maintenance of the 
system. 

(2A) The regulations prescribed under 
paragraph (1) shall consider contract advi- 
sory and assistance services in the following 
areas: 

(i) management and professional services; 

(ii) special studies and analyses; 

(iii) management and support services for 
research and development activities; 

(iv) training; 

(v) management 
funded organizations; 

(vi) public relations; 

(vii) other consulting services; 

(viii) engineering development and oper- 
ational systems development related to re- 
search and development activities; 

(ix) technical assistance; 

(x) technical representation; 

(xi) quality control, testing, and inspec- 
tion services; 

(xii) specialized medical services; and 

(xiii) architectural and engineering serv- 
ices, other than in connection with con- 
struction. 

(B) The services identified under para- 
graph (1XB) shall consider the areas de- 
scribed in clauses (viii) through (xiii) of sub- 
paragraph (A). 

(3) Regulations required by paragraph (1) 
shall be prescribed not later than 6 months 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 

(c) Budget documents presented to Con- 
gress in support of the annual budget for 
the Department of Defense shall identify 
the amount of contracted advisory and as- 
sistance services as defined under regula- 
tions prescribed pursuant to subsection (b) 
and shall separately set forth amounts for 
such services described in subsection 
(b)(1)CB) and for each category of such serv- 
ices described in subsection (b)(2)(A). 


review of program- 


MATTINGLY (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 218 


Mr. MATTINGLY (for himself, Mr. 
WARNER, and Mr. Nunn) proposed an 
amendment to the bill S. 1160, supra; 
as follows: 


On page 100, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 


MORATORIUM ON EXCHANGE SERVICE FRANCHISE 
AGREEMENTS 


Sec. .(a) During the period beginning on 
the date of enactment of this Act and 
ending 90 days after the date the Congress 
receives the report required by subsection 
(b), the Department of Defense, the Army 
and Air Force Exchange Service, and the 
Navy Exchange Service— 

(1) may not enter into an agreement to op- 
erate or to authorize the operation of a 
commercial franchise business on a military 
installation; and 

(2) may not commence construction of 
any facility for the operation of such a busi- 
ness on a military installation pursuant to 
any such agreement entered into before the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

(b)(1) Not later than January 1, 1986, the 
Secretary of Defense shall transmit to the 
Congress a report on current and proposed 
commercial franchise business operations 
on military installations. 
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(2) The report required by paragraph (1) 
shall include— 

(A) the current and proposed plans of the 
Department of Defense and the exchange 
services referred to in subsection (a) to oper- 
ate or to authorize the operation of com- 
mercial franchise businesses on military in- 
stallations, including the types of services, 
the specific franchises, and the installations 
involved in such plans; 

(3) the reasons for commencing and ex- 
panding commercial franchise business ac- 
tivities on military installations; 

(C) an analysis of the past, current, and 
prospective uses of the profits of nonappro- 
priated fund instrumentalities of the De- 
partment of Defense to finance moral and 
welfare activities for the benefit of members 
of the Armed Forces and their dependents 
and civilian empolyees of the Department; 

(D) the type and value of appropriated 
fund support (including Federal land and 
facilities) provided to activities of the ex- 
change services referred to in subsection (a); 

(E) an explanation of the review and ap- 
proval procedures in effect for determining 
whether the Department and the exchange 
services will enter into new activities or will 
increase the levels of exchange service ac- 
tivities; 

(F) the reasons for deciding whether serv- 
ices by the exchange services should be pro- 
vided under contract or franchise or by 
using the resources of the exchange serv- 
ices; 

(G) the process by which a military instal- 
lation is selected for new or increased levels 
of activities of the exchange services; 

(H) the consideration given to the impact 
that the addition of a new activity or an in- 
crease in an existing activity of an exchange 
service at a military installation will have on 
private, commerical business operations 
available in the vicinity of the installations; 
and 

(I) the economic impact which the addi- 
tion of a new activity or increases in an ex- 
isting activity of the exchange services on 
military installations will have on private, 
commercial businesses operating in the vi- 
cinity of the installations. 

( ) The Department of Defense, the 
Army and Air Force Exchange Service, and 
the Navy Exchange Service may not operate 
or authorize the operation of more than one 
commercial, franchise food vending business 
on a military installation. The foregoing 
sentence shall not be construed as an excep- 
tion to the limitations provided in subsec- 
tion (a). 


FORD AMENDMENT NO. 219 


Mr. FORD proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1160, supra; as follows: 

On page 100, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new section: 

MANAGEMENT OF MILITARY RECORDS MAIN- 
TAINED BY THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES AND 
RECORDS ADMINISTRATION 
Sec. . (a) The Congress finds that the 

National Archives and Records Administra- 
tion has received a substantial number of 
military records and that, by reason of the 
manner in which the records are main- 
tained, many of such records are not readily 
accessible to the public. 

(b) It is the sense of the Congress that the 
Archivist of the United States should ap- 
point an advisory committee— 

(1) to study the manner in which military 
records received by the National Archives 
and Records Administration are maintained; 
and 
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(2) to make recommendations to the Ar- 
chivist on appropriate ways to manage and 
maintain such records to enhance public 
access to the records. 

(c) Not later than March 31, 1986, the Ar- 
chivist shall transmit to the Congress a 
report outlining a 5-year plan, a 10-year 
plan, and a 20-year plan for improving the 
management, maintenance, storage, and 
preservation of military records and for im- 
proving public access to such records. In 
preparing the report, the Archivist shall 
consider any recommendations received 
from any advisory committee appointed as 
recommended in subsection (b). 


GOLDWATER AMENDMENT NO. 
220 


Mr. GRAMM (for Mr. GOLDWATER) 
proposed an amendment to the bill S. 
1160, supra; as follows: 

Strike out the last two sentences of sec- 
tion 542(a)(4) of Division A, as amended by 
amendment 184 of the bill and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “The Secretary also 
shall submit a report concerning what 
changes in military retirement, compensa- 
tion, or personnel programs would be neces- 
sary if the reductions resulting from the 
funding limitation set forth in section 541 of 
this Act were two and three times as large 
as required by that section, as well as an 
evaluation of the efforts such changes 
would have on recruiting and retention in 
the Armed Forces. Such reports shall be 
based upon changes which would be re- 
quired under the conditions set forth in 
paragraphs (1)-(5) of this subsection and in 
subsections (b), (c), and (d) of this section.”’. 

On page 31, in the table immediately fol- 
lowing line 2, strike out the following: 


Monthly Rate 
$18,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


“Pay Grade Weight (in pounds) 
18,000". 


BUMPERS (AND MATHIAS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 221 


Mr. BUMPERS (for himself and Mr. 
MATHIAS) proposed an amendment to 
the bill S. 1160, supra; as follows: 


At the appropriate place in the bill, add 
the following new section: 

“Sec. .(a) The Senate finds that: 

(1) Verification, and our ability to monitor 
Soviet forces, are major national security 
considerations; 

(2) Both the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
are entering an era of greater intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missile (ICBM) mobility; 

(3) Any mobile ICBMs deployed by the 
United States and Soviet Union should be 
verifiable; 

(4) The Soviet Union is on the threshold 
of deploying two kinds of mobile ICBMs 
that could pose monitoring and verification 
difficulties for the United States; 

(5) The President has reported to. the 
Congress that increased burdens on moni- 
toring capabilities resulting from strategic 
developments such as deployments of 
mobile ICBMs can be reduced if cooperative 
verification measures are adopted; 

(b) In view of these findings, 

“(1) The Senate directs the Administra- 
tion to address the monitoring and verifica- 
tion issues associated with the U.S. small 
ICBM and Soviet mobile ICBMs, with par- 
ticular attention to the Soviet deployment 
of a single warhead ICBM in either a hard- 
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ened, soft, or deceptive mobile basing mode, 
in a classified report with an unclassified 
summary; to Congress by January 15, 1986. 
“(2) The Senate further urges the Admin- 
istration to give the highest priority to the 
general problem of verification of mobile 
ICBMs with the Soviet Union in the new ne- 
gotiations on Nuclear and Space Arms or 
through appropriate diplomatic channels.” 


BUMPERS (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 222 


Mr. BUMPERS (for himself, Mr. 
SPECTER, Mr. PRYOR, Mr. HEINZ, and 
Mr. DIxon) proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1160, supra; as follows: 


On page 79, beginning with line 23, strike 
out all down through line 7 on page 83. 


BINGAMAN (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 223 


Mr. BINGAMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Nunn and Mr. Pryor) proposed an 
amendment to the bill S. 1160, supra; 
as follows: 


On page 79, beginning with line 23, strike 
out all down through line 7 on page 83 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 


BASE CLOSURES AND REALIGNMENTS 


Sec. . (a) Section 2687 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 2687. Base closures and realignments 


“(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, no action may be taken to effect or 
implement— 

“(1) the closure of any military installa- 
tion; 

“(2) any realignment with respect to any 
military installation involving a reduction 
by more than 1,000, or by more than 50 per- 
cent, in the number of civilian personnel au- 
thorized to be employed at such military in- 
stallation at the time the Secretary of De- 
fense or the Secretary of the military de- 
partment concerned notifies the Congress 
under subsection (c) of his plan to close or 
realign such installation; or 

“(3) any construction, conversion, or reha- 
bilitation at any military facility other than 
a military installation referred to in clause 
(1) or (2) (regardless of whether such facili- 
ty is a military installation as defined in 
subsection (g)) which will or may be re- 
quired as a result of the relocation of civil- 
jan personnel to such facility by reason of 
any closure or realignment to which clause 
(1) or (2) applies, 


unless and until the provisions of subsec- 
tions (b) and (c) are complied with. 

“(b) In determining whether any military 
installation should be closed or realigned 
under the authority of this section, the Sec- 
retary of Defense shall specifically consider 
the following: 

“(1) The mission requirements and the po- 
tential impact on the operational readiness 
of the armed force concerned. 

“(2) the adequacy and condition of facili- 
ties at the military installation or installa- 
tions to which personnel or equipment is to 
be transferred as a result of the proposed 
closure or realignment. 

“¢3) The potential of the proposed new lo- 
cation or locations to accommodate contin- 
gency and future force requirements. 

“(4) The capital investment in the mili- 
tary installation proposed to be closed or re- 
aligned. 
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*(5) The budgetary consequences of the 
proposed closing or realignment. 

“(6) The estimated cost savings of the pro- 
posed closing or realignment and the time 
period over which such savings would be re- 
alized. 

“(T) The economic impact on the area sur- 
rounding the military installation proposed 
to be closed or realigned and on the area 
surrounding the proposed new location or 
locations. 

“(8) The environmental impact on the 
area surrounding the military installation 
proposed to be closed or realigned and on 
the area surrounding the proposed new lo- 
cation or locations. 

“(9) The extent of community support at 
the proposed new location or locations. 

“(10) The impact, if any, on the other 
military departments. 

“(11) The time that will be required to 
achieve the proposed closing or realign- 
ment, including any move of personnel or 
equipment to a new location. 

“(e) No action described in subsection (a) 
with respect to the closure of, or a realign- 
ment with respect to, any military installa- 
tion may be taken unless and until— 

“(1) the Secretary of Defense or the Sec- 
retary of the military department concerned 
complies with the requirements of the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act of 1969 (42 
U.S.C. 4321 et seq.) with respect to the pro- 
posed closure or realignment; 

“(2) the Secretary of Defense or the Sec- 
retary of the military department concerned 
notifies the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
in writing of the proposed closing or realign- 
ment and submits with the notification an 
evaluation of the factors set forth in subsec- 
tion (b) with respect to the closure or re- 
alignment; and 

“(3) a period of 60 calendar days or 30 leg- 
islative days, whichever is longer, expires 
following the day on which the notice and 
evaluation referred to in clause (2) have 
been submitted to such committees, during 
which period no irrevocable action may be 
taken to effect or implement the decision. 


For the purposes of clause (3), a legislative 
day is a day on which either House of Con- 
gress is in session. 

“(d) This section shall not apply to the 
closure of a military installation, or a re- 
alignment with respect to a military instal- 
lation, if the President certifies to the Con- 
gress that such closure or realignment must 
be implemented for reasons of national se- 
curity or a military emergency. 

“(eX 1) Subject to paragraph (2), actions 
of officers and employees of the United 
States taken in connection with the closure 
or realignment of a military installation or 
in connection with the transfer, exchange, 
sale, or other disposal or real property that 
was the site of a military installation imme- 
diately before such disposal, shall not be 
subject to judicial review under the Nation- 
al Environmental Policy Act of 1969. 

“(2) The decision of an officer or employ- 
ee of the United States that an environmen- 
tal impact statement is not required under 
section 102(2)(C) of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969 (42 U.S.C. 
4332(2XC)) shall be subject to judicial 
review as provided in title 5, United States 
Code. 

“(f) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as an authorization for the opening 
of any new military installation. 

“(g) As used in this section: 

“(1) ‘Military installation’ means a base, 
camp, post, station, yard, center, or other 
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activity under the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary of a military department— 

“(A) which is located within any of the 
several States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, or Guam; 
and 

“(ByXi) in the case of subsections (a) 
through (d), at which not less than 300 civil- 
ian personnel are authorized to be em- 
ployed, and (ii) in the case of subsections (e) 
and (f), at which any civilian personnel are 
or would be employed, as the case may be. 
Such term does not include any facility 
used primarily for civil works, rivers and 
harbors projects, or flood control projects. 

“(2) ‘Civilian personnel’ means direct-hire, 
permanent civilian employees of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

“(3) ‘Realignment’ includes any action 
which both reduces and relocates functions 
and civilian personnel positions, but does 
not include a reduction in force resulting 
from workload adjustments, reduced person- 
nel or funding levels, skill imbalances, or 
other similar causes.”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to any closure of a military 
installation, or any realignment with re- 
spect to a military installation, which is first 
publicly announced after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. 


SUPERFUND LEGISLATION 
EXTENSION 


BENTSEN (AND STAFFORD) 
AMENDMENT NO. 224 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 

Mr. BENTSEN (for himself and Mr. 
STAFFORD) submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by them to 
the bill (S. 51) to extend and amend 
the Comprehensive Environmental 
Response, Compensation, and Liability 
Act of 1980, and for other purposes; as 
follows: 

By adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“TITLE III—INDEMNIFICATION OF 

CONTRACTORS 

“Sec. 301. (a) The President shall in con- 
tracting or arranging for response action to 
be undertaken under the Comprehensive 
Environmental Response, Compensation, 
and Liability Act of 1980, agree to hold 
harmless and indemnify a contracting party 
against claims, including the expenses of 
litigation or settlement, by third persons for 
death, bodily injury or loss of or damage to 
property arising out of performance of a 
cleanup agreement to the extent that any 
such damages awarded do not arise out of 
the negligence of the contracting party. 

“(bX1) Amounts expended pursuant to 
this section shall be considered costs of re- 
sponse to the release with respect to which 
the contracting party took the action which 
resulted in liability. Costs incurred in the 
defense of suits against indemnified parties 
may be paid in quarterly or other incre- 
ments but the United States shall not other- 
wise participate, directly or indirectly, in 
the defense of contracting parties unless 
named as a first party defendant. No other 
amounts shall be expended pursuant to this 
section until after entry of a judgment or a 
final order. 

“(2) Indemnification contracts entered 
into pursuant to this section shall not be 
subject to section 1301 or 1340 of title 31 or 
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section 11 of title 41 of the United States 
Code.”. 


è Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I am 
submitting an amendment today to ad- 
dress the problems faced by contrac- 
tors and architect/engineering firms 
involved in the cleanup of Superfund 
sites. During the reauthorization of 
the Superfund law, the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works heard 
testimony that pollution liability in- 
surance is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to obtain. This is posing a barrier 
to many firms participating in Super- 
fund cleanup. 

This amendment, on which Senator 
STAFFORD is joining me as a cosponsor, 
provides that the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency will 
indemnify response action contractors 
for all third party claims, except those 
due to contractors’ negligence. The 
parties will be indemnified by the Su- 
perfund but the U.S. Government will 
not participate directly in the suit 
unless named as a first party defend- 
ant. 

I am also joining Senator STAFFORD 
in an amendment which would author- 
ize the creation of. risk retention 
groups for pollution liability. This will 
allow firms involved in the manage- 
ment of hazardous substances to meet 
financial responsibility requirements 
under Superfund and the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act. 

There are other issues related to the 
availability of insurance and its effect 
on the Superfund Program which we 
will consider for further amendments 
before S. 51 is debated in the Senate. I 
felt it was important at this time, how- 
ever, to introduce an amendment deal- 
ing with the indemnification issue.e 


STAFFORD (AND BENTSEN) 
AMENDMENT NO. 225 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 

Mr. STAFFORD (for himself and 
Mr. BENTSEN) submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by them 
to the bill S. 51, supra; as follows: 

By adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: 

TITLE I1I—AMENDMENTS RELATED TO 
THE INSURANCE OF POLLUTION LI- 
ABILITY 
Sec. 301. The Comprehensive Environ- 

mental Compensation and Liability Act of 

1980 is amended by adding the following at 

the end thereof: 

“TITLE IV—POLLUTION INSURANCE 

“Section 401. This Title may be cited as 
the “Pollution Liability Insurance and Risk 
Retention Act”. 

DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 402. (a) As used in this title— 

“(1) ‘insurance’ means primary insurance, 
excess insurance, reinsurance, surplus lines 
insurance, and any other arrangement for 
shifting and distributing risk which is deter- 
mined to be insurance under applicable 
State or Federal law; 
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“(2) ‘pollution liability’ means liability for 
injuries arising from the release of hazard- 
ous substances, pollutants or contaminants; 

(3) ‘risk retention group’ means any cor- 
poration or other limited liability associa- 
tion taxable as a corporation, or as an insur- 
ance company, formed under the laws of 
any state— 

“(A) whose primary activity consists of as- 
suming and spreading all, or any portion, of 
the pollution liability of its group members; 

“(B) which is organized for the primary 
purpose of conducting the activity described 
under subparagraph (A); 

“(C) which is chartered or licensed as an 
insurance company and authorized to 
engage in the business of insurance under 
the laws of any State; and 

‘(D) which does not exclude any person 
from membership in the group solely to pro- 
vide for members of such a group a competi- 
tive advantage over such a person. 

“(4) ‘purchasing group’ means any group 
of persons which has as one of its purposes 
the purchase of pollution liability insurance 
on a group basis; and 

(5) ‘State’ means any State of the United 
States or the District of Columbia. 

“(b) Nothing in this Title shall be con- 
strued to affect either the tort law or the 
law governing the interpretation of insur- 
ance contracts of any State, and the defini- 
tions of pollution liability and pollution li- 
ability insurance under any State law shall 
not be applied for the purposes of this Act, 
including recognition or qualification of risk 
retention groups or purchasing groups. 

“RISK RETENTION GROUPS 


“Sec. 403. (a) Except as provided in this 
section, a risk retention group is exempt 
from any State law, rule, regulation, or 
order to the extent that such law, rule, reg- 
ulation, or order would— 

“(1) make unlawful, or regulate, directly 
or indirectly, the operation of a risk reten- 
tion group except that the jurisdiction in 
which it is chartered may regulate the for- 
mation and operation of such a group and 
any State may require such a group to— 

“(A) comply with the unfair claim settle- 
ment practices law of the State; 

“(B) pay, on a nondiscriminatory basis, ap- 
plicable premium and other taxes which are 
levied on admitted insurers and surplus line 
insurers, brokers, or policyholders under the 
laws of the State; 

“(C) participate, on a nondiscriminatory 
basis, in any mechanism established or au- 
thorized under the law of the State for the 
equitable apportionment among insurers of 
pollution liability insurance losses and ex- 
penses incurred on policies written through 
such mechanism; 

“(D) submit to the appropriate authority 
reports and other information required of li- 
censed insurers under the laws of a State re- 
lating solely to pollution liability insurance 
losses and expenses; 

“(E) register with and designate the State 
insurance commissioner as its agent solely 
for the purpose of receiving service of legal 
documents or process, and, upon request, 
furnish such commissioner a copy of any fi- 
nancial report submitted by the risk reten- 
tion group to the commissioner of the char- 
tering or licensing jurisdiction; 

“(F) submit to an examination by the 
State insurance commissioner in any State 
in which the group is doing business to de- 
termine the group’s financial condition, if— 

“() the commissioner has reason to be- 
lieve the risk retention group is in a finan- 
cially impaired condition; and 

“(ii) the commissioner of the jurisdiction 
in which the group is chartered has not 
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begun or has refused to initiate an examina- 
tion of the group; and 

“(G) comply with a lawful order issued in 
a delinquency proceeding commenced by 
the State insurance commissioner if the 
commissioner of the jurisdiction in which 
the group is chartered has failed to initiate 
such a proceeding after notice of a finding 
of financial impairment under subpara- 
graph (F) of this paragraph; 

“(2) require or permit a risk retention 
group to participate in any insurance insol- 
vency guaranty association to which an in- 
surer licensed in the State is required to 
belong; 

“(3) require any insurance policy issued to 
a risk retention group or any member of the 
group to be countersigned by an insurance 
agent or broker residing in that State; or 

“(4) otherwise discriminate against a risk 
retention group or any of its members, 
except that nothing in this section shall be 
construed to affect the applicability of 
State laws generally applicable to persons or 
corporations. 

‘“(c) The exemptions specified in subsec- 
tion (a) apply to— 

“(1) pollution liability insurance coverage 
provided by a risk retention group for— 

“(A) such group; or 

“(B) any person who is a member of such 
group, 

“(2) the sale of pollution liability insur- 
ance coverage for a risk retention group; 
and 

“(3) the provision of insurance related 
services or management services for a risk 
retention group or any member of such a 
group. 

“(d) A State may require that a person 
acting, or offering to act, as an agent or 
broker for a risk retention group obtain a li- 
cense from that State, except that a State 
may not impose any qualification or require- 
ment which discriminates against a nonresi- 
dent agent or broker. 


“PURCHASING GROUPS 


“Sec. 404. (a) Except as provided in this 
section, a purchasing group is exempt from 
any State law, rule, regulation, or order to 
the extent that such law, rule, regulation, 
or order would— 

“(1) prohibit the establishment of a pur- 
chasing group; 

“(2) make it unlawful for an insurer to 
provide or offer to provide insurance on a 
basis providing, to a purchasing group or its 
member, advantages, based on their loss and 
expense experience, not afforded to other 
persons with respect to rates, policy forms, 
coverages, or other matters; 

(3) prohibit a purchasing group or its 
members from purchasing insurance on the 
group basis described in paragraph (2) of 
this subsection; 

“(4) prohibit a purchasing group from ob- 
taining insurance on a group basis because 
the group has not been in existence for a 
minimum period of time or because any 
member has not belonged to the group for a 
minimum period of time; 

“(5) require that a purchasing group must 
have a minimum number of members, 
common ownership or affiliation, or a cer- 
tain legal form; 

“(6) require that a certain percentage of a 
purchasing group must obtain insurance on 
a group basis; 

“(7) require that any insurance policy 
issued to a purchasing group or any mem- 
bers of the group be countersigned by an in- 
surance agent or broker residing in that 
State; or 

“(8) otherwise discriminate against a pur- 
chasing group or any of its members. 
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“(b) The exemptions specified in subsec- 
tion (a) apply to— 

“(1) pollution liability insurance, and com- 
prehensive general liability insurance which 
includes this coverage, provided to— 

“(A) a purchasing group; or 

“(B) any person who is a member of a pur- 
chasing group; and 

“(2) the sale of— 

*“(A) pollution liability insurance, and 
comprehensive general liability coverage; 

“(B) insurance related services; or 

“(C) management services; 


to a purchasing group or member of the 
group. 

“(c) A State may require that a person 
acting, or offering to act, as an agent or 
broker for a purchasing group obtain a li- 
cense from that State, except that a State 
may not impose any qualification or require- 
ment which discriminates against a nonresi- 
dent agent or broker. 

“APPLICABILITY OF SECURITIES LAWS 

“Sec. 405. (a) The ownership interests of 
members in a risk retention group shall be— 

“(1) considered to be exempted securities 
for purposes of section 5 of the Securities 
Act of 1933 and for purposes of section 12 of 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934; and 

(2) considered to be securities for pur- 
poses of the provisions of section 17 of the 
Securities Act of 1933 and the provisions of 
section 10 of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934. 

“(b) A risk retention group shall not be 
considered to be an investment company for 
purposes of the Investment Company Act of 
1940 (15 U.S.C. 80a-1 et seq.). 

“(c) The ownership interests of members 
in a risk retention group shall not be consid- 
ered securities for purposes of any State 
blue sky law.”. 


è Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, 
Senator BENTSEN and I are today in- 
troducing two amendments which we 
hope will solve a significant number of 
insurance difficulties which appear to 
have arisen with regard to environ- 
mental impairment liabilities. 

During the reauthorization of the 
Superfund law, the committee heard 
from a wide variety of parties that pol- 
lution liability insurance was increas- 


‘ingly unavailable. Most of the reasons 


for this have nothing to do with the 
Superfund law. However, the unavail- 
ability of insurance is frustrating the 
goals of not only the Superfund law, 
but other environmental statutes as 
well. I hope that the two amendments 
which Senator BENTSEN and I are of- 
fering will go a long way toward elimi- 
nating these problems. 

One amendment, of which I am the 
prinicipal sponsor, would authorize 
the creation of risk retention pro- 
grams for environmental impairment 
liability. The effect of this amendment 
would be to allow groups of individuals 
to insure themselves. If private insur- 
ance were available, individuals would 
still be free to purchase coverage. But 
if it were not, they would be able to 
band together to provide their own in- 
surance. 

The second amendment would re- 
quire the Administrator of the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency to in- 
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demnify persons engaged in Super- 
fund cleanups for damages resulting 
from nonnegligent actions.e 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AU- 
THORIZATION ACT, FISCAL 
YEAR 1986 


NUNN (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 226 


Mr. NUNN (for himself, Mr. 
WARNER, Mr. BYRD, Mr. COHEN, Mr. 
Gore, Mr. BorEN, Mr. CHILES, Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. Levin, Mr. 
THURMOND, and Mr. DECONCINI) pro- 
posed an amendment to the bill S. 
1160, supra; as follows: 

On page 10, line 2, Strike out 
“*$9,584,900,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“*$9,274,900,000". 

On page 11, between lines 8 and 9, insert 
the following new section: 

LIMITATIONS ON MX MISSILE PROCUREMENT 

AND DEPLOYMENT 

Sec. 107. (a) It is the sense of the Congress 
that— 

(1) not more than 50 MX missiles should 
be deployed in existing Minuteman silos; 

(2) after procurement of 50 missiles for de- 
ployment, further procurement of MX mis- 
siles should be limited only to those neces- 
sary for the MX missile reliability testing 
program and as spares within the logistics 
system supporting the deployed MX missile 
force, unless a different basing mode is pro- 
posed by the President and agreed to by the 
Congress; and 

(3) in fiscal year 1987, depending upon the 
most efficient production rate, from 12 to 21 
MX missiles should be procured; but as pro- 
vided in paragraph (2), these missiles should 
be limited only to spare and test missiles 
unless a different basing mode is proposed 
by the President and agreed to by the Con- 
gress. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, none of the funds appropriated pur- 
suant to an authorization of funds in this or 
any prior Act may be used— 

(1) to deploy more than 50 MX missiles in 
existing Minuteman silos; 

(2) to modify, or prepare for modification, 
more than 50 existing Minuteman silos for 
the deployment of MX missiles; 

(3) to acquire basing sets for more than 50 
MX deployed missiles; or 

(4) to procure long-lead items for the de- 
ployment of more than 50 MX missiles. 

(c) Not more than 12 MX missiles shall be 
procured with funds appropriated pursuant 
to an authorization of funds in this Act. 

(d) All MX missiles acquired by funds ap- 
propriated pursuant to an authorization of 
funds in this division may only be used in 
accordance with the terms set forth in this 
Section. 


SIMON (AND DIXON) 
AMENDMENT NO. 227 


Mr. SIMON (for himself and Mr. 
Drxon) proposed an amendment to 
the bill S. 1160, supra; as follows: 

On page 164, line 24, before the period 
insert the following: “, and of which 
$2,000,000 shall be used to conduct research 
and development programs to improve arms 
control verification technology and to estab- 
lish an office in the Argonne National Labo- 
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ratory, Argonne, Illinois, to conduct such 
programs”. 


SIMON AMENDMENT NO. 228 


Mr. SIMON proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1160, supra; as follows: 

On page 100, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

ANNUAL REPORT ON ARMS CONTROL 
VERIFICATION TECHNOLOGY 

Sec. . (a) Not later than March 1, 1986, 
and March 1 of each year thereafter, the 
Secretary of Defense, in consultation with 
the Secretary of Energy, shall transmit to 
the Congress a report on recent develop- 
ments in the capabilities of the United 
States to monitor major weapons (including 
nuclear, chemical, and biological weapons) 
deployed by the Soviet Union, including the 
capabilities of such weapons, and to monitor 
the development of new weapons by the 
Soviet Union for the purpose of— 

(1) determining the level of compliance by 
the Soviet Union with arms control agree- 
ments, including agreements which have 
been executed by representatives of the gov- 
ernments of the United States and the 
Soviet Union but which have not been rati- 
fied by both governments; and 

(2) the extent to which, if at all, the 
Soviet Union has exceeded the limits set out 
in arms control proposals made by either 
such government during formal talks with 
each other. 

(b) The report required by subsection (a) 
shall include— 

(1) an evaluation of the capabilities of the 
United States referred to in such subsection 
as of the time of the report; and 

(2) the research and development objec- 
tives of the Department of Defense and the 
Department of Energy with respect to such 
capabilities for the ensuing 10 years. 


HATFIELD AMENDMENT NO. 229 


Mr. HATFIELD proposed an amen- 
dent to the bill S. 1160, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

On page 110, line 17, delete “$1,880,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$23,480,000”. 

On page 140, line 2, delete 
“$2,323,403,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$2,345,003,000”". 

On page 140, line 5, delete 
“$1,195,989,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$1,217,589,000". 


WARNER AMENDMENT NO. 230 


Mr. WARNER proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1160, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

At the end of Part D, Title V, Division A, 
insert the following new section; 

Sec. . (a) Section 5086(a) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “six” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“seven”. 

(b) Nothing contained in this section shall 
be construed to authorize an increase in the 
total number of commissioned officers who 
may be on active duty in the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps in a grade 
above colonel or captain as prescribed in 
section 811(a)(1) of the Department of De- 
fense Authorization Act, 1978 (10 U.S.C. 131 
note) or an increase in the number of offi- 
cers of the Navy who may be serving on 
active duty in grades above rear admiral as 
provided by section 525(b)(2) of title 10, 
United States Code. 
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STEVENS AMENDMENT NO. 231 


Mr. STEVENS proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1160, supra; as fol- 
lows: 


On page 28, following line two insert: 

“(4) by striking out the period at the end 
of redesignated subsection (f) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “except that nothing in these 
regulations shall allow use of administrative 
techniques which: (a) cause variable hous- 
ing allowance rates of military members to 
increase to prevent pay inversion, and (b) 
fail to lower variable housing allowance 
rates accordingly when decreasing costs are 
reported on the variable housing allowance 
survey.” 


SARBANES (AND MATHIAS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 232 


Mr. SARBANES (for himself and 
Mr. Martuias) proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1160, supra; as fol- 
lows: 


On page 90, after line 23, add section 
905(a): 


STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE PERSONNEL STATIONED OUTSIDE 
THE UNITED STATES 


Sec. 905. (eX1) The Comptroller General 
of the United States shall carry out a study 
to determine (1) the educational needs of 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States and civilian employees of the Depart- 
ment of Defense stationed outside the 
United States and the educational needs of 
the dependents of such members and em- 
ployees, (2) the most effective and feasible 
means of meeting such needs, and (3) the 
cost of providing such means. 

(1) Not later than September 1, 1986 the 
Comptroller General shall transmit to the 
Congress a report on the study required by 
subsection (1). The report shall include the 
Comptroller General's findings and such 
recommendations for legislation as the 
Comptroller General considers appropriate. 


QUAYLE AMENDMENT NO. 233 


Mr. QUAYLE (for himself, Mr. 
Nunn, and Mr. RotTH) proposed an 
amendment to the bill S. 1160, supra; 
as follows: 


On page 100, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new section: 


NATO COOPERATIVE PROJECTS 


Sec. . (a) Section 27 of the Arms Export 
Control Act (22 U.S.C. 2767) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 27. North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion Cooperative Projects.—(a) The Presi- 
dent may enter into an agreement with the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) or with one or more member coun- 
tries (other than the United States) of 
NATO for a cooperative project. Partici- 
pants other than the United States in a co- 
operative project are hereinafter in this sec- 
tion referred to as ‘other participants’. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section, a ‘co- 
operative project’ is a jointly managed ar- 
rangement, described in a written agree- 
ment among the parties, which is undertak- 
en in order to further the objectives of 
standardization, rationalization, and inter- 
operability of the armed forces of North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization member coun- 
tries, and which provides— 
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“(1) for one or more of the other partici, 
pants to share with the United States the 
costs of research, development, testing, eval- 
uation, or joint production (including 
follow-on support) of certain defense arti- 
cles; 

(2) for concurrent production in the 
United States and in another membef coun- 
try of a defense article jointly developed in 
accordance with clause (1); or k 

*(3) for procurement by the United States 


of a defense article or defense service from™ 


another member country. 

“(c) Each such agreement shall provide 
that the United States and each of the 
other participants will contribute to the co- 
operative project its equitable share of the 
full cost of such cooperative project and will 
receive an equitable share of the results of 
such cooperative project. The full costs of 
such cooperative project shall include, but 
not be limited to, overhead and administra- 
tive costs. The United States and the other 
participants may contribute their equitable 
shares of the full cost of such cooperative 
project in funds or in defense articles or de- 
fense services needed for such cooperative 
project. Military assistance and financing 
received from the United States Govern- 
ment may not be used by any of the other 
participants to provide its share of the cost 
of such cooperative project. 

“(d) The President may contract or incur 
other obligations for a cooperative project 
on behalf of the other participants, without 
charge to any appropriation or contract au- 
thorization, if each of the other participants 
in the cooperative project agrees (1) to pay 
its equitable share of the contract or such 
other obligations, and (2) to make such 
funds available in such amounts and at such 
times as may be required by the contract or 
such other obligations as to pay any dam- 
ages and costs that may accrue from the 
performance of or cancellation of such con- 
tract or other obligation in advance of the 
time such payments, damages, or costs are 
due. 

“(e) With the approval of the Secretary of 
State and the Secretary of Defense, a coop- 
erative agreement made by the United 
States before the date of the enactment of 
this section that otherwise meets the re- 
quirements of this section may be treated 
on and after such date as having been made 
under this section. 

“(f)(1) For those cooperative projects en- 
tered into on and after the date of the en- 
actment of this section, the President may 
reduce or waive the charge or charges which 
would otherwise be considered appropriate 
under section 21(e) of this Act in connection 
with sales under sections 21 and 22 of this 
Act when such sales are made as part of 
such cooperative project. However, the 
President may reduce or waive such charge 
or charges only if the other participants 
agree to reduce or waive corresponding 
charges under the same and other coopera- 
tive projects in which both they and the 
United States are participants. 

“(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 21(e)(1)(A) and section 43(b) of this 
Act, administrative surcharges shall not be 
increased on other sales made under this 
Act in order to compensate for reductions or 
waivers of ‘such surcharges under this sec- 
tion. Funds received pursuant to such other 
sales shall not be available to reimburse the 
costs incurred by the United States Govern- 
ment for which reduction or waiver is. ap- 
proved by the President under this section. 

“(g)(1) Not less than fifteen days before a 
cooperative project agreement is signed on 
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behalf of the United States, the President 
shall transmit to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate, and the chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services of the Senate a num- 


* bered certification with respect to such pro- 


posed agreement, setting forth— 

“CA) a detailed description of the coopera- 
tive project with respect to which the certi- 
fication is made; 

“(B) an estimate of the quantity of the de- 
*fense articles expected to be produced in 

furtherance of such cooperative project; 

“(C) an estimate of the full cost of the co- 
operative project, with an estimate of that 
part of the full cost to be incurred by the 
United States Government for its participa- 
tion in such cooperative project and an esti- 
mate of that part of the full costs to be in- 
curred by the other participants; 

“(D) an estimate of the dollar value of the 
funds to be contributed by the United 
States and each of the other participants on 
behalf of such cooperative project; 

“(E) a description of the defense articles 
and defense services expected to be contrib- 
uted by the United States and each of the 
other participants on behalf of such cooper- 

*ative project; 

“(F) a statement of the foreign policy and 
national security benefits anticipated to be 
derived from such cooperative project; 

“(G) whether the President proposed to 

idelegate, or has delegated, to the Secretary 
of Defense authority to carry out the coop- 
erative project; and 

“(H) in the event the President proposes 

to delegate, or has delegated, to the Secre- 
tary of Defense authority to carry out the 
cooperative project, whether it is likely (i) 
that. subcontracts will be awarded to par- 
ticular subcontractors under the authority 
of section 2407(b) of title 10, United States 
Code, and, to the extent known, the nature 
of the subcontracts and the identify of the 
subcontractors to whom the subcontracts 
are to be awarded, and (ii) that waivers of 
certain provisions of law still be made under 
section 2407(c) of such title, and, to the 
extent known, the identification of the spe- 
eific provisions proposed to be waived and 
the reasons for the proposed waivers. 

“(2) The provisions of such subsection (b) 
of section 36 of this Act shall not apply to 
sales made under section 21 or 22 of this Act 
and to production and exports made pursu- 
ant to cooperative projects under this sec- 
tion, and the provisions of subsection (c) of 
section 36 of this Act shall not apply to the 
issuance of licenses or other approvals 
under section 38 of this Act, if such sales are 
made, or such licenses or approvals are 
issued, or such production and exports 
ensue as part of a cooperative project. 

“(h) The authority under this section is in 
addition to the authority under sections 21 
and 22 of this Act and under any other pro- 
vision of law.”. 

(b) Section 2(b) of the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act (22 U.S.C. 2752(b)) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) Under the direction of the President, 
the Secretary of State, taking into account 
other United States activities abroad, such 
as military assistance, economic assistance, 
and food for freedom, shall be responsible 
for the continuous supervision and general 
direction of sales, leases, financing, coopera- 
tive projects, and exports under this Act, in- 
cluding but not limited to, determining 
whether there will be a sale to or financing 
for a country and the amount thereof, 
whether there will be a lease to a country, 
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whether there will be a cooperative project 
and the scope thereof, and whether there 
will be delivery or other performance under 
such sale, lease, cooperative project, or 
export, to the end that sales, financing, 
leases, cooperative projects, and exports will 
be integrated with other United States ac- 
tivities and to the end that the foreign 
policy of the United States would be best 
served thereby.”. 

(c) Section 3(a) of the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act (22 U.S.C. 2753(a)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “, and no agreement shall 
be entered into for a cooperative project (as 
defined in section 27(b) of this Act),” after 
“international organization,” the first place 
it appears; 

(2) by inserting in paragraph (2) “, or pro- 
duced in a cooperative project,” after “so 
furnished to it”; 

(3) by inserting in paragraph (2) “(or the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization or the 
specified member countries (other than the 
United States) in case of a cooperative 
project)” after “international organization” 
the second place it appears in the para- 
graph; and 

(4) by inserting in paragraph (3) “or serv- 
ice” after “such article” each place it ap- 
pears. 

(d) Section 42(e) of the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act (22 U.S.C. 2791(e)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting in paragraph (1) “and 
each contract entered into under section 
27(d) of this Act” after “of this Act”; and 

(2) by inserting in paragraph (3) “and 
under contracts entered into under section 
27(d) of this Act” after “of this Act”. 

(eX1) Chapter 141 of title 10, United 
States Code (as amended by section 
604(a)(1)), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“§ 2407. Acquisition of defense equipment under 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization cooperative 
projects 


“(aX(1) If the President delegates to the 
Secretary of Defense the authority to carry 
out section 27(d) of the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act (22 U.S.C. 2767(d)), relating to 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) cooperative projects (as defined in 
section 27(d) of the Arms Export Control 
Act), the Secretary may utilize his authority 
under this title in carrying out contracts or 
obligations incurred under such section. 

“(2) Except as provided in subsection (c), 
chapter 137 of this title shall apply to such 
contracts (referred to in paragraph (1)) en- 
tered into by the Secretary of Defense. 
Except to the extent waived under subsec- 
tion (c) or some other provision of law, all 
other provisions of law relating to procure- 
ment, if otherwise applicable, shall apply to 
such contracts entered into by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

“(b) When contracting or incurring obliga- 
tions under section 27(d) of the Arms 
Export Control Act for cooperative projects, 
the Secretary of Defense may require sub- 
contracts to be awarded to particular sub- 
contractors in furtherance of the coopera- 
tive project. The authority of the Secretary 
under this subsection shall expire on Sep- 
tember 30, 1989. 

“(ce)(1) Subject to paragraph (2), when en- 
tering into contracts or incurring obliga- 
tions under section 27(d) of the Arms 
Export Control Act outside the United 
States, the Secretary of Defense may waive 
with respect to any such contract or subcon- 
tract the application of any provision of law, 
other than a provision of the Arms Export 
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Control Act or section 2304 of this title, that 
specifically— 

“(A) prescribe procedures to be followed 
in the formation of contracts; 

“(B) prescribe terms and conditions to be 
included in contracts; or 

“(C) prescribe requirements for or prefer- 
ences to be given to goods grown, produced, 
or manufactured in the United States or in 
United States Government-owned facilities 
or for services to be performed in the 
United States. 

“(2) A waiver may not be made under 
paragraph (1) unless the Secretary deter- 
mines that the waiver is necessary to insure 
that the cooperative project will significant- 
ly further NATO standardization, rational- 
ization, and interoperability. 

(3) The authority of the Secretary to 
make waivers under this subsection may be 
delegated only to the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense or the Acquisition Executive desig- 
nated for the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

“(4) The authority of the Secretary to 
make waivers under this subsection shall 
expire on September 30, 1989. 

“(d) The Secretary of Defense shall report 
to the Congress each time he requires under 
subsection (b) a subcontract to be awarded 
to a particular subcontractor and each time 
he exercises a waiver under subsection (c). 
The Secretary shall include in every such 
notice the reason for exercising his author- 
ity under subsection (b) or (c), as the case 
may be, and, in the case of a waiver under 
subsection (c), the particular provision or 
provisions of law that were waived. A report 
under this subsection shall be required only 
to the extent that the information required 
by this subsection has not been provided in 
a report made by the President under sec- 
tion 27(e) of the Arms Export Control Act 
(22 U.S.C. 2767(e)). 

“(eX1) In carrying out a cooperative 
project under section 27 of the Arms Export 
Control Act, the Secretary of Defense may 
agree that a participant (other than the 
United States) may make a contract for re- 
quirements of the United States under the 
project if the Secretary determines that 
such a contract will significantly further 
NATO standardization, rationalization, and 
interoperability. Except to the extent 
waived, the Secretary shall ensure that such 
contract will be made on a competitive basis 
and that United States sources will not be 
precluded from competing under the con- 
tract. 

“(2) If a participant (other than the 
United States) in a NATO cooperative 
project makes a contract on behalf of such 
project to meet the requirements of the 
United States, the contract may permit the 
contracting party to follow its own proce- 
dures relating to contracting. 

“(f) In carrying out a cooperative project, 
the Secretary of Defense may also agree to 
the disposal of property that is jointly ac- 
quired by the members of the project with- 
out regard to any laws of the United States 
applicable to the disposal of property owned 
by the United States. Disposal of such prop- 
erty may include a transfer of the interest 
of the United States in such property to one 
of the other governments participating in 
the cooperative agreement on the sale of 
such property. Payment for the transfer of 
sale of any interest of the United States in 
any such property shall be made in accord- 
ance with the terms of the cooperative 
agreement. 

“(g) In carrying out a cooperative project, 
the Secretary of Defense may also agree to 
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the reciprocal waiver of customs duties or 
other type of duties that might otherwise be 
applicable to equipment or goods imported 
in pursuance of such agreement.”’. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new item: 

“2407. North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

cooperative projects."’. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Mr. ANDREWS. I would like to an- 
nounce that the Senate Indian Affairs 
Committee will hold a hearing in Bil- 
lings, MT, on May 30, 1985. 

The hearing will be held at 1:30 p.m. 
in room 502 in the Yellowstone 
County Courthouse and will focus on 
questionable or wasteful purchases of 
equipment and the transfer of physi- 
cians and other personnel by the Bil- 
lings area office of the Indian Health 
Service. 

Testimony will be taken on the fol- 
lowing issues: The purchase of about 
700,000 dollars’ worth of computer 
equipment in September 1984, and 
staffing problems with physicians and 
personnel in providing health care to 
Indians on Montana and Wyoming res- 
ervations. 

For further information, please call 
Max Richtman of the committee staff 
at 224-2251. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT AND 
PRODUCTIVITY 

Mr. QUAYLE. Today, I am announc- 
ing my intention to conduct field hear- 
ings on the Job Training Partnership 
Act [JTPA], in Indiana. 

Hearings will be held on July 1, in 
Indianapolis and Evansville; on July 2 
in South Bend and Hammond; and on 
August 7, in Lafayette and Fort 
Wayne. 

As chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Employment and Productivi- 
ty, it is my ongoing responsibility to 
conduct oversight of JTPA. Also, as a 
coauthor of JTPA and recognizing In- 
diana’s significant retraining needs, I 
have a sincere interest in how it is 
working in Indiana. 

Since enactment of JTPA, we have 
been successful in maintaining a sup- 
portive role by not amending the new 
statute. Now, however, we are begin- 
ning to identify some areas of concern 
which may call for legislative action. 

As we enter the second year of the 
initial 2-year planning period, I am 
doing a case study on the operation of 
the program in the State of Indiana. 
Building on oversight conducted last 
fall by the Subcommittee on Employ- 
ment and Productivity in Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Washington, Ohio, and 
Maine, this case study will lay the 
groundwork for future oversight hear- 
ings at the Federal level, in Washing- 
ton, DC, either late this year or more 
likely next year. 

During the course of these hearings, 
I will receive testimony from individ- 
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uals representing all the different per- 
spectives that have an interest in job 
training. Another factor in this case 
study is that I will get the views of in- 
dividuals with the same perspectives 
but whose experiences are with train- 
ing programs in different service deliv- 
ery areas. 

I will receive testimony from the 
Governor, members of private indus- 
try councils and their chairs, local 
elected officials, business, trainees, 
representatives of targeted popula- 
tions, representatives of related educa- 
tion and training programs, and labor. 
I am pleased to announce that the 
Federal level will be represented by 
the Secretary of Labor, William E. 
Brock, who will testify at the July 1 
hearing, in Indianapolis, and the As- 
sistant Secretary for Employment and 
Training, Frank C. Casillas, will testify 
July 2 in Hammond. 

Persons wishing to testify or submit 
written testimony should contact 
Renee Coe, of my subcommittee staff, 
in writing at the Senate Labor and 
Human Resources Committee, SD428, 
Washington, DC 20510 or by calling 
(202) 224-6306. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS, RESERVED 

WATER, AND RESOURCE CONSERVATION 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce for the infor- 
mation of the Senate and the public, 
the scheduling of a public hearing 
before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Public Lands, Reserved Water and Re- 
source Conservation of the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources on 
Thursday, June 20, 1985, in Washing- 
ton, DC. The subcommittee will re- 
ceive testimony on S. 816, to establish 
the Pine Ridge Wilderness and Soldier 
Creek Wilderness in the Nebraska Na 
tional Forest in the State of Nebraska, 
and for other purposes. 

The hearing will be held in room 
SD-366, Dirksen Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, DC, at 10 a.m. Those 
wishing to testify should contact the 
Subcommittee on Public Lands, Re- 
served Water and Resource Conserva- 
tion of the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources, room SD-308, 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, DC 20510, phone (202) 224- 
0613. Those wishing to testify should 
sign up no later than Tuesday, June 
18, 1985. 

Oral testimony will be limited to 5 
minutes per’ witness. Written state- 
ments may be longer. Witnesses may 
be placed in panels, and are requested 
to submit 25 copies of their testimony 
24 hours in advance of the hearing, 
and 50 copies on the day of the hear- 
ing. 

For further information, please con- 
tact Mr. Tony Bevinetto of the sub- 
committee staff at (202) 224-5161. 
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AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 


COMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENT AND PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public Works 
be authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate on Thursday, May 
23, 1985, to consider the Bradley pro- 
posal to ban lead solder in drinking 
water supply lines. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON CIVIL SERVICE 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Civil Service, of the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs, be 
authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate on Thursday, May 23, 
1985, in order to conduct a hearing on 
the GAO report, “Pay Equity Study.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSIGHT OF GOVERNMENT 

MANAGEMENT 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on the Oversight of Govern- 
ment Management, of the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs, be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Thursday, May 23, 1985, to 
discuss S. 1134, the Program Fraud 
Civil Penalties Act of 1985. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON AVIATION 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Aviation of the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate on Thursday, 
May 23, to hold a hearing on S. 586, a 
bill to provide for a review of certifi- 
cate authority used under the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select 
Committee on Intelligence be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Thursday, May 23, in closed 
executive session, to receive a briefing 
on intelligence matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT 


W.R. GRACE CO. TAX PAYMENTS 


e Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
over the last several weeks one of the 
more popular diversions in the Con- 
gress and in the press has been the dis- 
semination of misleading information 
on the effective tax rates for some cor- 
porations. I regret that some of my 
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colleagues seem to be preoccupied 
with criticizing individual taxpayers 
instead of focusing on broad general 
principles of fairness upon which 
sound policy should be based. 

I hope the debate on tax policy will 
soon rise to a less emotional and more 
analytical level. In the meantime, I 
will attempt to give individual taxpay- 
ers who are singled out for criticism in 
the Senate an opportunity to reply. In 
doing so, I am not vouching for their 
response but only attempting to give 
them a fair chance to tell their side of 
the story. 

One such taxpayer which has re- 
peatedly been attacked—indeed which 
has been excoriated—is the W.R. 
Grace Co. That company has supplied 
me with an explanation of its tax pay- 
ments over the last several years. I 
invite my colleagues to review the fol- 
lowing letter from Peter Grace, chair- 
man of W.R. Grace. 

The material follows: 


W.R. GRACE & Co., 
New York, NY, April 17, 1985. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. ARMSTRONG, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR ARMSTONG: I am writing to 
correct the misinformation conveyed by re- 
cently published news “reports” alleging 
that W. R. Grace & Co. paid no income 
taxes during the 1981-1983 period. 

While we had hoped that a few isolated 
statements could be successfully rebutted 
and thereby contained, the misinformation 
involved seems to be multiplying. Even 
worse, it has come to our attention that in- 
quiries are being directed to Members of 
Congress with the result, in a few unfortu- 
nate cases, that some elected officials are 
simply copying and distributing this misin- 
formation to their constituents. 

Please permit us, for the record, to state 
what W. R. Grace & Co. actually paid in 
income taxes during the 1981-1983 period: 

$40.5 million to the federal government 
(excluding deferred payments). 

$27 million to state governments. 

$275 million to foreign governments. 

In fact, the company’s total provision for 
income taxes during the period was $461.7 
million for an effective tax rate of 35.3 per- 
cent. 

In 1984, the Company’s total provision for 
income taxes totaled $130.3 million for an 
effective tax rate of 40 percent. 

Since all of the above relates strictly to 
income taxes, let me further mention that 
Grace has paid and continues to pay hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars each year in 
sales, real estate and other taxes to states 
and localities nationwide. 

For example, our bill for all taxes in 1984 
was $371.5 million—nearly twice our net 
income and almost three times the amount 
of dividends paid to our shareholders. 

On a related subject, there is another 
widely circulated “report” that alleges that 
the $40.5 million paid in income taxes 
during the 1981-1983 period (see preceding 
page) was more than offset by income gen- 
erated from our 1982 sale of tax credits 
amounting to $53.2 million. Some reporters 
and editors apparently believe that such a 
sale, itself a taxable transaction, amounts to 
a credit against taxes paid and hastily—and 
wrongly—conclude that it results in a net 
“rebate” of some $12.7 million from the gov- 
ernment. 
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In fact, that $53.2 million sale counts as 
income; in this case, income upon which 
more than $24 million in additional taxes 
are payable. To equate the full income from 
the sale of excess tax credits in 1982—a per- 
fectly lawful transaction made possible and 
encouraged by Congress—to taxes paid by 
the Company is accounting nonsense. It is 
hard for me to imagine how a responsible 
editor or reporter would describe a corpora- 
tion’s income as creditable against its taxes. 

Had we chosen not to sell our excess tax 
credits in 1982, we could have used them to 
reduce our taxes for 15 years into the 
future. Over time, therefore, the U.S. Treas- 
ury would have been neither richer nor 
poorer as a result of our sale. 

We hope you will help us keep the affairs 
of W. R. Grace & Co. and The President’s 
Private Sector Survey on Cost Control, 
which I chaired, in their proper and respec- 
tive domains. We also hope that you will 
inform your constituents, as the need arises, 
that Grace pays its fair share in taxes and 
has the checks and receipts to prove it. I be- 
lieve that such action on your part is in 
keeping with truth and justice and would 
reflect responsible congressional leadership. 

Sincerely, 
PETER GRACE® 


50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
RURAL ELECTRIC ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


è Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, in rec- 
ognition of the tremendous advance- 
ments in electric and telephone serv- 
ices of the past 50 years, I believe it is 
important to pay tribute at this time 
to the Rural Electric Administration. 
Since the establishment of the REA in 
May 1935, Oklahoma, as with each 
State, has moved forward from literal- 
ly the “dark ages” of preelectric serv- 
ice into today’s world where nearly all 
rural families enjoy electric and tele- 
phone services. 

A classic example of the successes of 
the REA stands within the State of 
Oklahoma. The Oklahoma Panhandle, 
as many of you know, is harsh country 
with natural conditions which make 
rural life and community development 
extremely difficult. As recently as 
1950, telephone service in the panhan- 
die was limited in types of services 
provided and in number of families for 
which services were available. Today 
still only one subscriber falls within 
each mile of telephone lines. 

The difficult job of providing vital 
telephone services at reasonable and 
affordable rates is a challenge which 
has been addressed very effectively 
and efficiently by the Panhandle Tele- 
phone Co-op. This co-op, which was es- 
tablished through a loan from the 
REA, has faced obstacle after obstacle 
in meeting the needs of its customers. 
Despite the many obstacles presented, 
Panhandle Telephone Co-op has been 
a reliable and conscientious supplier of 
telephone services and has played a 
vital role in the social, educational, 
and economic development of the 
Oklahoma Panhandle. 
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The first co-op to begin operations 
in Oklahoma was the Consumers 
Rural Electric Co-op located in the 
city of Kingfisher. Known now as Cim- 
maron Co-op, this organization was 
founded on December 23, 1936, and 
placed its first meter nearly a year 
later at the home of Mr. Earl Harri- 
son. Mr. Harrison and his family 
became the first Oklahoma farm 
family to benefit from the Rural Elec- 
trification Program when the lines 
running to their home were energized 
on Christmas Eve 1937. In the 48 years 
since that eventful day, thousands of 
similar families have celebrated 
Christmas in the security and comfort 
of a home fully serviced in electric 
power. 

The success story of the REA na- 
tionally is no less impressive. In 1935, 
only 11 percent of rural families re- 
ceived electric power. Today that 
figure has grown to 99 percent. The 
REA has helped to change farm life so 
that routine chores such as milking 
cows and pumping water are not quite 
so difficult or time consuming. The 
tremendous advancements in agricul- 
tural productivity over the past 50 
years can be credited, in some part, to 
the successes of the REA. Because of 
the REA and the many individuals 
who have supported it over the years, 
rural life in Oklahoma and our Nation 
is still the foundation of American so- 
ciety. 

It is a pleasure to take special note 
today of the 50th anniversary of the 
Rural Electric Administration. Ameri- 
cans from every corner of the country 
appreciate the hard work, determina- 
tion, and accomplishment which have 
been demonstrated by the REA since 
its founding. Indeed the REA stands 
as an example for all branches of gov- 
ernment and private enterprise to 
follow, and I am proud to recognize 
them at this time.e 


THE METHANOL VEHICLE 
INCENTIVES ACT 


@ Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my distinguished col- 
league, Senator DANFORTH, as a CO- 
sponsor of S. 1097, the Methanol Vehi- 
cle Incentives Act. 

Methanol fueled vehicles are the 
wave of the future. This bill repre- 
sents an effort to encourage the con- 
version of automobiles to methanol 
engines. Methanol is a clean-burning 
fuel derived from natural gas, coal, 
and biomass. 

Methanol has a number of advan- 
tages over gasoline. Environmentally, 
methanol burns more cleanly and effi- 
ciently. Methanol engines produce 
fewer nitrogen oxide emissions, which 
may be connected with acid rain. Eco- 
nomically, methanol can be price com- 
petitive with gasoline. And, most im- 
portantly, methanol usage improves 
our national energy picture. Increased 
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methanol usage can reduce our de- 
pendence on petroleum, while provid- 
ing an increased demand for coal. 
Though an oil shortage may not 
appear imminent, we remain vulnera- 
ble as long as the United States is de- 
pendent on supplies from the Persian 
Gulf. As transportation comprises 60 
percent of oil usage, a change to meth- 
anol can have an enormous impact on 
oil consumption in the United States. 

Automakers are already developing 
and testing methanol-fueled vehicles, 
with excellent results. Large scale pro- 
duction is still a number of years 
away, however, as further testing is re- 
quired to assure durability and reli- 
ability. This legislation encourages 
manufacturers to continue develop- 
ment and implementation of metha- 
nol-fueled engines. 

In this bill, automakers are provided 
an incentive to introduce methanol en- 
gines by revising the method of calcu- 
lation for the corporation average fuel 
economy standard. Currently, fuel 
economy rating are based on miles per 
gallon of fuel consumed. Under the 
proposed revision, fuel economy rat- 
ings would be based on the number of 
miles per gallon of gasoline only. 
Methanol-fueled vehicles would oper- 
ate on a low percentage of gasoline, 
such as 15 percent gasoline to 85 per- 
cent methanol. Thus, methanol-fueled 
vehicles would have a low-fuel econo- 
my rating and would help automakers 
meet the CAFE standards. 

The supply of methanol is nearly in- 
exhaustable. We have already experi- 
enced a major oil crisis. Development 
of methanol-fueled vehicles can help 
us to avoid another. Methanol-fueled 
vehicles can reduce our dependence on 
oil, develop domestic energy sources, 
and improve air quality. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
effort.e 


SPACE CAN 


@ Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, the 
Coca-Cola Co. has been working with 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration to develop what they 
call a space can, the purpose of which 
is to allow shuttle crews to enjoy car- 
bonated beverages in zero-gravity con- 
ditions. I want to compliment NASA 
and Coca-Cola on their joint venture. 

The Coca-Cola Co. has born the sub- 
stantial cost of developing this special 
container. After NASA demonstrates 
its utility in space during a shuttle 
flight in July, however, Coca-Cola in- 
tends to share the technology with 
others, including its competitors in the 
soft-drink industry. 

This venture is a good example of 
cooperative research and development 
between the Federal Government and 
the private sector. ‘This kind of coop- 
eration has produced a number of 
useful spinoffs from our Nation's 
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space program, and perhaps the space 
can will be yet another. 

In a May 11, 1985, editorial, the At- 
lanta Constitution noted the develop- 
ment of this new technology. I ask 
that this editorial be included in the 
RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

A SMALL SIP FOR Man 


Coke’s new, improved taste may be viewed 
with suspicion by hard-core fans of the old 
beverage, but its new improved can deserves 
raves all around. 

With its development of a high-tech, pres- 
surized steel can capable of dispensing a car- 
bonated soft drink in zero gravity, an 
achievement that took $250,000 and a year 
of high-altitude aircraft tests to perfect, the 
Coca-Cola Co. should soon be able to tout 
its product as “the first soft drink in orbit.” 

Moreover, the company will forgo the 
pleasure of a monopoly in space to share its 
technology with other soft-drink makers 
and provide a choice for thirsty shuttle 
crews. An admirable gesture. One small sip 
for man, you might say, and a refreshing 
pause from the soft-drink wars.e 


PROBLEMS OF THE MILITARY 


è Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
between May 20 and May 22, a series 
of articles regarding the U.S. military 
in the 1980’s, appeared in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. While I do not 
necessarily agree with all of the views 
expressed by the author, I do feel 
these articles offer some insight into 
problems facing the military today 
and I recommend them to my col- 
leagues. 

Mr. President, I ask that this series 
of three articles by Mr. Peter Grier be 
placed:in the Record in my remarks. 

The articles follow: 

(From the Christian Science Monitor, May 
20, 1985] 
INSPECTING MILITARY: '80s FORCES RANK 
HIGH 


(By Peter Grier) 


WAsHINGTON.—In the fortunes of the M- 
16 automatic rifle can be seen the post- 
World War II fall and rise of the whole U.S. 
military. 

A light weapon made of special plastics 
and alloys, the M-16 was one of the United 
States Army’s many great problems in the 
Vietnam war. Reliable in prototype, it had 
been made too fast-firing by military modifi- 
cations, and it often fouled and jammed 
during combat. 

Today, the M-16 is much improved—but 
perhaps still not as good as it should be. 
The modern version of the rifle wins NATO 
small-arms reliability trials, but critics com- 
plain it is inferior to its Soviet counterpart, 
the AK-47. 

As goes the basic weapon, so goes the U.S. 
military force. 

Like the M-16, the U.S. armed services 
have been rejuvenated over the past decade. 
They have better people, a new generation 
of equipment, and new tactics for the con- 
flicts that strategists say are likely to erupt 
in today’s world. 

At the same time, they are troubled by 
interservice rivalry, expensive weapons that 
break, and doubts about their war-fighting 
capability. 
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“We've gained back what we lost in Viet- 
nam,” says retired Army Lt. Col. Theodore 
Crackel, a senior fellow at the conservative 
Heritage Foundation. “But we’ve not. gone 
beyond that to crack through a whole new 
way of thinking about the military profes- 
sion.” 

It almost goes without saying that Viet- 
nam was a great trauma for the U.S. mili- 
tary—and particularly for the Army, which 
took the brunt of the fighting. 

As the war dragged through its decade’s 
course, U.S. arsenals in Western Europe 
were drawn down to provide materiel for 
the forces fighting in Southeast Asia. The 
cohesion of the Army was ripped apart in 
many units, as the pressure of fighting a 
controversial war led to high rates of drug 
use, racial strife, and plummenting morale. 

The Army’s senior noncommissioned offi- 
cers (NCOs)—the tough sergeants who 
transform recruits into soldiers and anchor 
solid fighting units—were almost wiped out 
in Vietnam. They were replaced by men 
with a bare eight weeks of training. “We 
called ‘em shake-’n-bake NCOs,” recalls 
g Eugene Meyer, a former Army chief of 
staff. 

Ten years later the Army has finally re- 
built its NCO corps with sergeants who in 
many ways are more qualified than their 
predecessors of the early ’'60s, General 
Meyer says. 

This reflects what a wide range of officers 
and outside experts rank as the most impor- 
tant change in the military since Vietnam: 
the higher quality of its personnel. 

In 1975, two years after the end of the 
draft, only 66 percent of first-time enlistees 
in the U.S. military had graduated from 
high school. In 1984, by comparison, 93 per- 
cent of enlistees had high school diplomas. 
And the experience level of U.S. forces is in- 
creasing, as more of these recruits choose to 
reenlist. 

There are shortages: The Navy doesn't 
have enough submarine officers, for in- 
stance, and the Air Force has a hard time 
keeping experienced pilots. The services will 
undoubtedly find recruitment harder in 
coming years, as the total number of U.S. 
teen-agers shrinks. But for now, “it’s the 
best overall personne] status since I’ve been 
in the military,” says retired Air Force Gen. 
David C. Jones, a former chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

And these soldiers, sailors, and airmen are 
better trained than they were 10 years ago. 
The Air Force, troubled by a relatively poor 
performance in Vietnam (two North Viet- 
namese MIGs shot down for each U.S. plane 
lost, compared with a 10-to-1 loss ratio 
during the Korean war) now puts pilots 
through more realistic dogfight training, 
such as the Red Flag exercises held at Nellis 
Air Force Base in Nevada. 

The Army, for its part, has taken some 
160,000 soldiers through the National Train- 
ing Center at Fort Irwin, Calif. There, on a 
desert battlefield the size of Rhode Island, 
soldiers play war with low-power laser weap- 
ons and computers that register “kills.” 
Much of this training is aimed at familiariz- 
ing military personnel with a. new genera- 
tion of complicated conventional weapons. 

During the 1960s and early ‘70s, as mil- 
lions of dollars went for munitions and 
other war supplies, the Pentagon had to 
defer many weapon-modernization projects. 
“Vietnam cost us a decade of defense mod- 
ernization,” says Robert Komer, an under- 
secretary of defense during the Carter ad- 
ministration. 

But by the early years of the Reagan ad- 
ministration, modern weapons long coveted 
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by the military were finally arriving in 
quantity. The Army has received congres- 
sional approval for 4,223 M-1 turbine-pow- 
ered tanks; the Air Force will soon have pur- 
chased a combined total of almost 2,000 F- 
15 and F-16 tactical fighters. Bradley fight- 
ing vehicles equipped with TOW antitank 
missiles. AH-64 Apache helicopters, and the 
controversial Aegis missile cruiser are 
coming on line. ‘ 

For the most part, these weapons systems 
will replace worn-out ‘60s-vintage equip- 
ment, such as the M-60 tank. As a just-re- 
leased Congressional Budget Office reports 
point out, only the Navy is becoming a sub- 
stantially larger force under President 
Reagan, as its steams toward a planned goal 
of 600 ships by 1989. 

The Army can now deploy 17 active-duty 
divisions, up from the 16 it had between 
1976 and '84. The Air Force went from 74 
tactical squadrons in 1976 to 78 today. 

While the modern generation of micro- 
chip-laden weapons will add punch almost 
undreamed of in the '60s to U.S. forces, it is 
also very costly. An F-15, for instance, is 
three times as expensive as its predecessor, 
the F-4 Phantom—even after adjusting for 
inflation. 

Congress has long debated the virtues of 
quality vs. quantity when drawing up the 
defense budget. In coming years, suggests a 
CBO analysis, this debate will be come 
much sharper. If current cost trends contin- 
ue, for example, it may “be almost impossi- 
ble to maintain the current 36 wing [tactical 
air] force in the next century—let alone 
expand it,” the CBO report concludes. 

This means the traditional American way 
of waging conventional war—rolling back 
opponents with sheer weight of materiel—is 
sure to change. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, May 
21, 1985) 


U.S. MILITARY TACTIC OF MASSED FIREPOWER 
GIvEes Way TO MOBILITY 


(By Peter Grier) 


WasHINGTON.—The U.S. military, after 
decades of planning to fight a war with 
stable fronts and massed firepower, is 
changing its approach. 

Tacticians are beginning to emphasize ma- 
neuver, quick hits, more daring tactics. The 
change reflects the realization that the 
Soviet Union is able to more than match the 
United States tank for tank; and the knowl- 
edge that the U.S. must be ready for smaller 
conflicts in such places as the Persian Gulf. 

“We're not locked in concrete. We're 
thinking about new things,” says Col. Harry 
Summers, a member of the Army War Col- 
lege faculty. 

In 1982, the Army’s basic operational 
manual was written to- emphasize a new 
“airland” fighting doctrine. This doctrine, a 
Pentagon official says, aims to keep the 
enemy off balance with unexpected blows. 
If the Soviets rolled tanks into West Germa- 
ny, for instance, NATO forces might quickly 
counterattack airfields and command posts 
deep behind enemy lines. 

And the U.S. has begun restructuring its 
forces for quick movement to far-off lands. 
President Carter’s planned Rapid Deploy- 
ment Force has become the unified Central 
Command, based at MacDill Air Force Base 
in Florida. It is responsible for moving 
quickly to protect U.S. interests from 
Southwest Asia to the Horn of Africa. The 
Army, partly to provide Central Command 
troops, will soon deploy four fast-moving 
“light” divisions, 
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A wide range of military experts believes 
the U.S. military high command should, 
indeed, spend more time thinking how to 
balance the virtues of mobility with those of 
power. Some, however, criticize the particu- 
lar steps that have been taken. 

For instance, Jeffrey Record, a senior 
fellow at the Institute for Foreign Policy 
Analysis, says the Army’s new light divi- 
sions are mobile simply because they've 
been stripped of many weapons of real con- 
sequence, such as battle tanks and heavy ar- 
tillery. He feels an effective rapid force 
should have more special equipment, such 
as a fast-moving light tank. 

Robert Komer, a strong proponent of the 
“rapid deployment force” in his days as a 
senior Pentagon official, says a chronic lack 
of airlift capacity is “the Achilles’ heel of 
our conventional forces.” 

Debate about U.S. force capability is not 
limited to questions of movement. In the 
immediate post-Vietnam era it was unpopu- 
lar for politicians to discuss the military as 
an instrument that might be used. Today, 
after Grenada and the Reagan military 
buildup, there is much discussion in Wash- 
ington as to whether the armed services are 
all they can be. 

The Pentagon hierarchy says much 
progress has been made in recent years. 
“The military posture of our armed forces is 
sound,” said Army Gen. John Vessey Jr., 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS), 
earlier this year. “By every common-sense 
measure, our forces are more ready than at 
any time in the recent past.” 

A case can be made, however, that when 
called into action in recent years, the U.S. 
military has not always moved with the 
smoothness of a well-practiced athlete. 

In 1980, the attempt to rescue U.S. hos- 
tages held in Iran ended in failure and casu- 
alties. 

In 1983, in Lebanon, two Navy planes were 
lost—with one pilot captured and his bom- 
bardier-navigator killed—in a rigidly 
planned raid on a Syrian position. 

Even the invasion of Grenada, in which an 
overwhelming U.S, force eventually 
squashed its opposition, was not without 
major flaws, claim critics. 

“Grenada was not the military success it 
should have been, and thats what the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff led us to believe it was,” says 
Rep. Jim Courter (R) of New Jersey, a 
former House chairman of the Military 
Reform Caucus, who has studied the oper- 
ation. 

It is bureaucracy, critics say, that causes 
much of the U.S. military's problems. Crit- 
ics complain that the military high com- 
mand is dominated by men more knowledge- 
able about budgets than fighting skills. 

“The power is with the view-graph art- 
ists,” says Edward Luttwak, a senior fellow 
at Georgetown University’s Center for Stra- 
tegic and International Studies. 

Fierce interservice rivalry is one result of 
this situation. Some competition can be an 
effective way of keeping units well honed, 
but it often leads to overcomplicated mis- 
sions, claim critics. The Grenada invasion, 
for instance, featured a Marine unit, two 
elite Army Ranger battalions, a brigade 
from the Army’s 82nd Airborne Divsion, 
Navy SEAL commandos, and the interserv- 
ice Delta Force of special operations 
troops—all commanded by a Navy admiral. 
It was “a pie-dividing contest” that “allowed 
the enemy to put on a reasonably good 
show,” says William Lind, a military-affairs 
aide to Sen. Gary Hart (D) of Colorado. 
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Too many layers of military planners can 
also lead to overdesigned weapons, critics 
say. The F-16 was first conceived as a rela- 
tively inexpensive hot rod of a fighter with 
no fancy electronics but the largest possible 
engine for maximum dogfight power. Air 
Force designers kept adding a little here 
and a little there, says Mr. Luttwak, and 
today the plane has bomb racks, expensive 
computers, and costs more than $25 million 
a copy. 

In general, the U.S. military has twice as 
many officers as it needs, Richard Gabriel, a 
former military intelligence officer who is 
now a political science professor at St. An- 
selm’s College in Manchester, N.H. The 
military education system contains little 
study of actual war, he complains, and 
weapons such as missiles have become too 
expensive to train with. 

Critics of the U.S. military often hold up 
the West German and Israeli fighting forces 
as models of honed skill. Both nations have 
relatively centralized military high com- 
mands—a feature the U.S. might do well to 
emulate, according to defense reforms. 
These reformers also advocate a two-year 
defense budget cycle. 

But the U.S. military is so large that it 
may never be as efficient as the forces of 
small nations. “The U.S. is a great power 
with commitments all over the globe,” says 
John Mearscheimer, a University of Chica- 
go political scientist with many published 
works on military affairs. “We have to be 
prepared to fight lots of different places. 
There are limits as to how rational you can 
make things.” 

{From the Christian Science Monitor, May 
22, 1985] 


PENTAGON TAKES A Harp LOOK AT ABILITY OF 
OFFICER Corps To Leap TROOPS IN COMBAT 


(By Peter Grier) 


WASHINGTON.—It was called “getting your 
ticket punched," and its effects may still 
haunt the United States military. 

In Vietnam, it was common for mid-level 
U.S. officers to command troops for only six 
or seven months before being replaced. 
Thus as many as possible received the field 
experience that helps their chances for pro- 
motion. They got their tickets punched, in 
military parlance. 

To some critics, this practice fostered a 
narrow, my-career-comes-first attitude 
among young officers that damaged crucial 
unit cohesion. Does that attitude persist 
today? 

Says retired Gen. Eugene C. Meyer, Army 
chief of staff from 1979 to 1983: “When I 
Qed the Army,] I was concerned whether 
selflessness was going to permeate the serv- 
ice. I still worry about that.” 

Ten years after Vietnam, the nature of 
U.S. military leadership has become a topic 
of wide discussion within the armed services 
and among outside experts. 

On one level, this debate focuses on per- 
sonal leadership, the qualities junior offi- 
cers need to meld U.S. units into an effec- 
tive fighting force. 

On a second level, its centers on institu- 
tional leadership, on the responsibilities of 
the country’s four-star generals and fleet 
admirals. 

Though present in the Navy and the Air 
Force, this leadership debate is a matter of 
particular concern within the Army. 

“The Army is the intellectual place to be 
in the services,” notes Dr. Jeffrey Record, a 
senior fellow at the Institute for Foreign 
Policy Analysis. 
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It was the Army, after all, in which the 
trust between leader and led degraded the 
most during the late 1960s and early '70s. 
The turbulence caused by ticket-punching, 
says General Meyer, was one main reason. 

This quick turnover of field commanders 
meant they never had time fully to under- 
stand the men under them and the nature 
of the war. Soldiers often found themselves 
in the hands of inexperienced leaders—a sit- 
uation that did very little for morale. It was 
difficult for many U.S. units to develop the 
loyalties that bind all ranks together in 
crack fighting teams. 

“The World War II units which did well 
were the ones with cohesion,” General 
Meyer points out. 

The Army in recent years has tried to 
turn this problem around. In 1981, Meyer 
ordered that command tours be at least two 
years long. He launched an experimental 
program named Cohort, in which soldiers 
and junior officers move from basic training 
to first assignment as a unit. By the end of 
this year almost 10 percent of the Army’s 
force will have gone through Cohort. 

“They've trained together, they know 
each other, they know their officers,” says 
Maj. Robert Gesell, a Pentagon personnel 
officer. “The Germans did this in World 
War II, to great effect.” 

But questions about U.S. military leaders 
involve more than length of service with 
particular units. Critics ask: Do the armed 
services produce the sort of officers they 
really need? Do today’s layered military bu- 
reaucracies breed too many bland budget- 
eers? 

One hundred years ago, critics say, U.S. 
forces were led by men different from 
today’s commanders. Though golden-haired, 
strutting Gen. George Custer was an ex- 
treme example, officers as a whole were rel- 
atively daring and outspoken, say some. “In 
the 19th century, virtually every officer 
worth his salt had been court-martialed at 
least once," claims retired Army Lt. Col. 
Theodore Crackel. 

But.over the last century the pressures in 
the U.S. military for officers to conform 
have become stronger and stronger, accord- 
ing to critics inside and outside the services. 
Bold officers inevitably make mistakes. And 
in today’s up-or-out military promotion 
system, even one mistake may be fatal to a 
career. 

“In America, we pride ourselves on being 
individualistic. In the military, we have bred 
most of that out of ourselves,” says one mid- 
level officer serving a Pentagon tour of 
duty. 

In an internal Army survey disclosed in 
May’s “Armed Forces Journal,” 49 percent 
of a sample of officers ranked lieutenant 
through colonel agreed that “the bold, origi- 
nal, creative officer cannot survive in 
today’s Army.” Sixty-eight percent of this 
group agreed that “the officer corps is fo- 
cused on personal gain rather than selfless- 
ness.” 

The U.S. military may also have too many 
managers, and not enough swordsmen. 

Armies through the ages have recognized 
the need for a balanced supply of those who 
can run supply depots, and those who can 
charge enemy lines. 

Today in the U.S., the supply depot types 
may be ascendant. Weapons systems have 
become so complicated and expensive that 
much of the Pentagon's energy is sucked 
into purchasing, and marketing to Congress. 
The Army War College has taught a course 
in how to give congressional testimony. 

“We have become so obsessed with selling 
budgets that other things don’t get the at- 
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tention they deserve,” says Gen. David C. 
Jones, former chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. “There ought to be more [empha- 
sis] on strategy and warfighting doctrine.” 

In defense of today's officer corps, Gener- 
al Jones points out that the quality of indi- 
vidual officers—their education level, their 
commitment—is as high as it has been in 40 
years. 

Others say that whether individualism is 
bred out of officers all depends on what you 
think is individual. “There are people I 
think are renegades that are four-star gen- 
erals,”’ says General Meyer. 

In peacetime, say military officers, it’s 
natural that procurers will rise in armed 
service bureaucracies. You don’t really know 
who the swordsmen are, say military 
sources, until the fighting starts. The 
swordsman-manager distinction is somewhat 
artificial, they say—especially in today’s 
world of expensive, high-tech conventional 
weapons. 

And there are signs in the services of a 
new effort to remind officers that they are 
more than systems analysts who get to wear 
uniforms to work. 

In the Air Force, an education program 
called “Project Warrior” encourages officers 
to study war history, and the lives of such 
renowned commanders as Lt. Gen. James 
Doolittle. In the Army, a War College in- 
structor, Col. Harry G. Summers Jr., is lead- 
ing a boom in the study of such philoso- 
phers of war as the 19th-century Prussian 
officer Karl von Clausewitz. 

Especially in the Army, this resurgence of 
the study of warfighting involves more than 
the duty of individual officers. It also covers 
the responsibilities of top military com- 
manders to the nation—and whether those 
responsibilities were shouldered during Viet- 
nam. 

Colonel Summers’ book-length study of 
the Vietnam war, “On Strategy,” concludes 
that “on the battlefield, the Army was un- 
beatable. Defeat was caused by large strate- 
gic mistakes, one of the largest being “‘fail- 
ure to invoke the national will.” 

In other words, the war was to be escalat- 
ed without arousing the American people. 
There was to be no declaration of war; no 
mobilization of the reserves. 

Civilian policymakers were the prime ar- 
chitects of this decision, but the military 
went along unthinkingly, writes Summers. 
In general, he says, military leaders allowed 
civilians to dominate the setting of all strat- 
egy for the war, and failed in their responsi- 
bility. to present alternative courses of 
action. The Joint Chiefs, in Vietnam, did 
not insist that their civilian overlords set 
tangible political goals, according to Sum- 
mers. 

Retired Gen. Bruce Palmer Jr., an Army 
corps commander in Vietnam and another 
widely published analyst of the war's con- 
duct, says that senior military leaders 
should have told their commander in chief 
his strategy was not working. 

“In hindsight, a strong case can be made 
for the resignation of one, several, or all the 
Chiefs {of Staff],”" he writes. 

General Palmer and Colonel Summers be- 
lieve the U.S. military should be much less a 
machine that goes to war at the President’s 
bidding, and more of a questioning body 
pees comments on policy in times of con- 

ct, 

The debate among U.S. soldiers as to 
whether they should say, “Why are we 
doing this?”, instead of “Can do,” to civilian 
orders, has been going on a long time, mili- 
tary experts note. 
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Not all of them believe that U.S. armed 
forces would actually balk at controversial 
actions—or that public discussion as to 
whether they should is a good thing. 

“America now has a noticeably cautious 
Pentagon,” notes Paul M. Kennedy, Dil- 
worth Professor of History at Yale Universi- 
ty. Defense Secretary Caspar W. Weinberg- 
er, he points out, gives speeches saying the 
U.S. won't fight without assurance of sup- 
port from Congress and the U.S. people. 
Such public announcements, says Dr. Ken- 
nedy, make it more difficult for the U.S. to 
manage its global interests. 

Others go further. The experience of Viet- 
nam has led to a general reluctance in the 
U.S. to use power, say conservative analysts. 
This has led to world disequilibrium, as the 
Soviet Union has continued efforts to 
export its influence. Many conservatives 
consider Central America a paradigm, a 
place where Americans waffle and the Sovi- 
ets have will. 

For a military force, leadership can affect 
performance as much as, or more than, 
weapons quality, or strength of numbers. 

As it strives to offset Warsaw Pact tanks 
and missiles, the West should thus make 
sure that its military leaders are at least as 
good as the Soviet Union's, say U.S. officers. 
The stereotype of the Soviet commander—a 
mere cog who will simply stand around if 
not given detailed orders—may not be true. 
Says one midlevel U.S. officer: “The Rus- 
sians aren't the world's best chess players 
for nothing.” 


MENACHEM Z. ROSENSAFT’S 
AFFECTING SPEECH 


è Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, 
May 5, 1985, the day President Reagan 
visited the German military cemetery 
at Bitburg, will be a date that evokes 
sadness for years to come. 

Countless thousands of words al- 
ready have been spoken about the 
President’s trip, about why he should 
not have done such a thing. But, I 
want to call my colleagues’ attention 
to perhaps the most moving of all. 

They came from Mr. Menachem Z. 
Rosensaft, the founding chairman of 
the International Network of Children 
of Holocaust Survivors. Mr. Rosensaft 
and a group of associates went to West 
Germany—to the former concentra- 
tion camp at Bergen-Belsen—to peace- 
fully display their disapproval of 
President Reagan’s visit to Bitburg. 

The Government of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany was willing to allow 
this sincere protest. The Government 
of the United States was not: The 
White House wanted Mr. Rosensaft 
and his colleagues kept at least 1 kilo- 
meter from the President; another 
shameful incident in this altogether 
shameful affair. 

Mr. Rosensaft’s eloquent words 
should have been heard by President 
Reagan. They should now be read by 
all of us. Mr. Presdient, without objec- 
tion, I ask that Mr. Rosensaft’s ad- 
dress be included in the RECORD. 

The address follows: 

We are standing here today at one of the 
holiest sites in the world—the mass graves 


of Bergen-Belsen. Around us, covered by 
grass and marked by stark stones, are the 
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remains of fifty thousand European Jews 
who were brutally and deliberately mur- 
dered by the willing and enthusiastic serv- 
ants of Nazi Germany. We are surrounded 
by the images, the eyes, the final words and 
thoughts, of Anne Frank and of the thou- 
sands of others whom the SS doctors, offi- 
cers and guards annihilated only and exclu- 
sively because they were Jews. 

I speak today on behalf of the dead. As 
the son of two survivors of Auschwitz and 
Bergen-Belsen who suffered here and were 
liberated here, I speak on behalf of all the 
survivors and of thousands of sons and 
daughters of survivors. I speak as a Jew, and 
as an American. But above all, today, I 
speak on behalf of all those who lie buried 
here in these mass. graves, and whose 
memory has not been desecrated by the 
President of the United States and the 
Chancellor of the German Federal Repub- 
lic. 

In stark contrast with the words that have 
been spoken here today, Bergen-Belsen has 
today been exploited for the political inter- 
ests of these two men, and the sanctity of 
this place has been violated. 

For forty years, no one has dared to stand 
here for any reason except to mourn, to 
commemorate, to remember, and to vow 
that the horrors of Nazism, of the Third 
Reich, will never be repeated, and that the 
murderers will never be forgiven. 

Never, until today, has anyone dared to 
use these graves as part of an attempt to re- 
habilitate the SS. 

Never, until today, has anyone dared to 
come here and act in total and deliberate 
disregard of the sensitivities and moral de- 
mands of the survivors and the entire 
Jewish community. 

Never, until today, has anyone dared to 
prevent survivors and children of survivors 
from standing beside these mass graves and 
this monument while two politicians violate 
their sanctity and every principle of decency 
by coming here on their way to honoring 
the memory of the SS. 

During the past seven weeks, President 
Ronald Reagan and Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl have created and aggravated a moral 
crisis of unprecedented proportions. As part 
of an appalling effort to achieve a reconcil- 
iation with the ghosts of Nazi Germany, 
President Reagan is now on his way to the 
Bitburg Cemetery where some 47 SS men 
are buried. 

President Reagan and Chancellor Kohl 
know very well that the SS were the ulti- 
mate personification of Hitler’s nightmarish 
regime, the ultimate embodiment of evil, 
and still they insist on honoring their 
memory. 

President Reagan and Chancellor Kohl 
have heard the anguished outcry of the sur- 
vivors, and the outrage expressed by virutal- 
ly the entire civilized world, and still they 
insist on desecrating the memory of the Six 
Million Jewish victims of the Holocaust, and 
of all the other victims of Nazism. 

Today we say to Chancellor Kohl that his 
attempt to describe the Waffen SS as simple 
soldiers is a perverse rewriting of history, 
and we say to President Reagan that his 
comparison of the SS or any German sol- 
diers to the victims of the Holcaust is moral- 
ly repugnant. 

President Reagan and Chancellor Kohl 
have embarked on a macabre tour, an ob- 
scene package deal, of Bergen-Belsen and 
Bitburg. Today we say to them that they 
can either honor the memory of the victims 
of Belsen, or they can honor the SS. They 
cannot do both. And by entering Bitburg, 
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they desecrate the memory of all those who 
were murdered by the SS, and of all those 
whom they pretended to commemorate here 
at Belsen. 

President Reagan and Chancellor Kohl 
should understand that we are committed to 
genuine reconciliation and friendship with 
the new Germany of the past 40 years, but 
we shall never accept or acquiesce in any 
reconciliation with the Third Reich. We 
shall never allow any rehabilitation of the 
SS. And despite their efforts, we shall never 
tolerate any compromise with evil. 

Today, the survivors of the Holocaust and 
their children have been deeply and perma- 
nently offended by two politicians who fail 
to understand the moral imperatives of 
Belsen. The entire Jewish community has 
been insulted by the total lack of sensitivity 
demonstrated by these two men. And all 
decent human beings everywhere are out- 
raged by President Reagan’s and Chancellor 
Kohl's exploitation and desecration of the 
mass graves of Belsen for their selfish polit- 
ical purposes. 

I hope that as they enter Bitburg, both 
President Reagan and Chancellor Kohl will 
realize that the only ones who applaud their 
actions are the bands of SS men meeting 
this weekend at Nesselwang, and all other 
Nazis, neo-Nazis and their sympathizers 
throughout the world. 

We demand that Belsen be restored to its 
place as a sacred shrine under the moral au- 
thority—the moral jurisdiction—of those 
whose families lie buried here. We demand 
that no politician shall ever again be al- 
lowed to come here for impermissible pur- 
poses. And we hope that our presence here 
today will in some small way compensate for 
the pain and anguish which President 
Reagan and Chancellor Kohl have caused 
the survivors of the Holocaust during the 
past seven weeks. 

Our moral obligation is clear. For us, it is 
a matter of conscience. And we swear today 
to the tens of thousands buried here, and to 
all the other victims of the Holocaust, that 
we shall forever protect and defend their 
memory, that we shall never abandon 
them.e 


ELEVATION TO CABINET LEVEL 
OF THE VA 


@ Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. 


President, 
today I rise in support of S. 657, a bill 
to elevate the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to a Cabinet-level department. In 
so doing, I want to call attention to 


this bill, introduced by the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina, 
and urge my colleagues to actively 
support this important legislation. 

The Veterans’ Administration was 
established by Congress in 1930 to con- 
solidate programs previously adminis- 
tered in several different agencies— 
the Veterans Bureau, the Interior De- 
partment and the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. Congress 
provided new benefits, including dis- 
ability compensation, insurance pro- 
grams, family allotments and vocation- 
al rehabilitation, in the shadow of 
World War I. 


Organized in 1946, the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery is now the 
Nation’s largest integrated compre- 


hensive system with 172 major medical 
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centers, Congress has added education, 
housing and other veterans benefits to 
the responsibility of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. In 1973, administration 
of the National Cemetery System 
passed from the Department of the 
Army to the VA. 

There are some,28.2 million veterans 
and about 54 million dependents and 
survivors of veterans in the United 
States. Given the number and diversi- 
ty of the programs administered by 
the VA, the Veterans’ Administration 
has the potential for affecting the 
health and well-being of about a third 
of the population of the Nation. 

The Veterans’ Administration has 
grown to become the largest independ- 
ent agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The 220,000 employees in the 
VA outnumber the employees of any 
other Federal department or agency 
except the Department of Defense. Its 
budget authority of $27.2 billion for 
fiscal year 1985 ranks among the larg- 
est of the Federal departments and 
agencies. 

Mr. President, the growth of the VA 
in size and responsibilities, since its in- 
ception in 1930, is a compelling reason 
to upgrade the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to a Cabinet-level department and 
to provide for a Secretary of Veterans’ 
Affairs within the President’s Cabinet. 
With the large budget deficits and the 
great pressures to restrain the growth 
of Federal spending, it is most impor- 
tant that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion be involved closely in Govern- 
ment planning at the highest level. 

There is another factor which lends 
urgency to the need to upgrade the 
Veterans’ Administration. The rising 
costs of health care, the changing vet- 
eran population with its changing 
needs, and budget pressures are caus- 
ing the Congress and the administra- 
tion to reevaluate the role and the re- 
sponsibilty of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. This reevaluation is manifest- 
ed in the proposed means test, third 
party reimbursement and VA loan 
user fee. The planning and important 
decisions, which will impact the lives 
of so many Americans, must be well 
coordinated and made at the Cabinet 
level. 

The size and demands of the Na- 
tion’s aging phenomenon are not 
easily grasped, but the implications as 
detailed in the medical and socioeco- 
nomic literature cannot be ignored. 
The ramifications of the aging veteran 
population have received much atten- 
tion, but the Nation’s policymakers 
have yet to come to grips with the 
problems associated with aging. Today 
3 million veterans are over age 65; by 
the year 2000 that number will triple 
to 9 million or 36 percent of all veter- 
ans. The Veterans’ Administration's 
response to this phenomenon will 
impact on many lives and on other 
Federal agencies. 
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The movement of veterans from 
some Snow Belt areas to the Sun Belt 
corresponds to a national population 
shift. The phenomenal number of vet- 
erans flooding into the State of Flori- 
da is taxing the ability of the Veterans 
Administration to provide care and 
services. 

The VA’s response to the aging phe- 
nomenon and the inequity in the dis- 
tribution of VA resources must neces- 
sarily be addressed. A Cabinet-level de- 
partment can better coordinate and re- 
spond to these and other veterans’ 
needs. 

Mr. President, lastly I would empha- 
size that the Veterans’ Administration 
programs impact directly on national 
security. By law, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration’s medical system provides a 
backup service for the Department of 
Defense. During an armed conflict or 
national disaster the VA medical staff 
and centers would be called upon to 
provide needed medical services. Just 
as importantly, the care and treat- 
ment of our Nation’s veterans directly 
affect the morale of those who pres- 
ently wear the uniform of our armed 
services. Those who fly high perform- 
ance aircraft, serve aboard subma- 
rines, or carry a rifle on fields of battle 
must be assured that our Nation cares 
enough to provide for them when they 
are in need. 

The men and women who have 
placed their lives on the line in serv- 
ices to our country deserve the best 
our Nation can provide. It is more 
than appropriate that the department 


responsible for the needs of our 28 
million veterans have Cabinet status. 
This bill would provide for the kind of 
involvement required to meet the 
changing needs of veterans. It is long- 
overdue, and I urge my colleagues to 
join me in support of this legislation.e 


JOINT VENTURES FOR PEACE 


@ Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, on May 
2, 1985, one of our Nation’s finest 
former legislators, Senator J. William 
Fulbright, was honored with the pres- 
tigious Altschul Award for outstand- 
ing public service. Senator Fulbright 
has dedicated himself to the cause of 
international peace and understand- 
ing, and has never shied away from 
speaking his mind and searching for 
new initiatives to foster intercultural 
contacts. 

The speech Senator Fulbright deliv- 
ered at the Altschul Award dinner is 
right on the mark, as I would have ex- 
pected from the distinguished former 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. One of his themes, 
that of converting the balance of the 
Lend-Lease debt owed us by Moscow 
into a United States-Soviet scholarly 
and cultural exchange program, 
strikes me as particularly farsighted 
and creative. What better confidence- 
building measure can there be than 
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one to reduce the cultural distortions 
and information gaps arising from 
years of endemic hostility? I will be 
speaking on this subject on the floor 
in greater detail later this session. 


I do not agree with every assertion 
by Senator Fulbright but the basic 
thrust of what he had to say is sound. 
We need to listen to his wisdom. 


Mr. President, I ask that Senator 
Fulbright’s speech, “Joint Ventures 
for Peace,” be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 


JOINT VENTURES FOR PEACE 


I am grateful for the honor that this dis- 
tinguished Forum has bestowed upon me. I 
am especially pleased by your recognition of 
the exchange program. Your approval and 
support of it will acquaint more of our citi- 
zens with its potential and help insure its 
future. It is very much in the national inter- 
est that your forum, and others like it, 
engage in public discussions of our country’s 
foreign relations. It will no longer suffice—if 
ever it did—to leave those relations to the 
experts in the government who so often 
become insulated from the real world of real 
people facing the day to day and year to 
year problems of making a decent and pro- 
ductive life for themselves and for their 
children. In recent years the experts, espe- 
cially in the Pentagon, have become so fasci- 
nated by the miracles of high technology 
that I fear they are not more inclined to 
rely on the presumed deterrent effects of 
exotic weapons of destruction rather than 
on policy and diplomacy as the basis of 
peace in the nuclear age. Often they seem 
to show little interest in the possible conse- 
quences of their experiments for us ordi- 
nary citizens. 

Sometimes I have the feeling that some of 
our leaders are rather casual in their consid- 
eration of a nuclear war, that they are will- 
ing to take chances because they believe it 
can’t happen here. 

We Americans have been so fortunate in 
our historical experience for more than 200 
years that apparently it is beyond our ca- 
pacity to visualize or to believe that we can 
be subjected to nuclear oblivion. In our in- 
nermost consciousness we simply reject the 
idea that what happened to the Japanese 
could happen to Americans just as we 
cannot tolerate the idea that the KAL 007 
plane may have been on an intelligence 
gathering mission when it was shot down by 
the Russians. Such ideas are contrary to 
what Brock Chisholm, the distinguished 
psychiatrist calls our conscience values, 
values which are indigenous to our national 
psyche. 

In his recent review of Alexander Dallin’s 
book on the KAL 007 tragedy, Phillip Taub- 
man writes in the New York Times that 
“Mr. Dallin suggests that historical and cul- 
tural conditioning may have guided each 
government’s response. He says that the 
Soviet attack on the plane and the efforts to 
justify it flowed out of the Soviet Union's 
historical insecurity and paranoia about its 
frontiers, hair trigger sensitivities that have 
not been eased by American intelligence ef- 
forts to probe Soviet defenses in recent 
years. ... The American handling of the 
crisis, particularly the strong denunciation 
of Soviet behavior by President Reagan, re- 
flected national assumptions about the 
Soviet Union, including a tendency to 
expect the worst from Moscow.” 
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The lesson I draw from this affair is the 
same as the one Lord Grey drew from the 
events preceding World War I, that nations 
are always making mistakes because they do 
not understand each other's psychology. To 
prevent such mistakes, in the future, it is 
far more important that we understand the 
psychology of the Russians than it is to 
build more nuclear weapons and that is the 
theme of my remarks. 

Since the tragic Vietnam War ended 10 
years ago, I have been concerned that we 
may be drifting toward another conflict of 
incalculably greater distructiveness without 
even intending to do so. The best corrective 
to such a course—and the only available one 
in existing circeumstances—is through exam- 
ination and discussion by Forums such as 
this where there is no restraint on candor, 
no stifling orthodoxies to inhibit thought 
and discussions, no enforced ban on ac- 
knowledging hard truths. In Congress, by 
contrast, there is relatively little in-depth 
examination of the problems and prospects 
of our relations with the Russians. Any one 
who does speak out to suggest that the Rus- 
sians may not be the degenerate monsters 
they are defined as being in the official lit- 
urgy of the “evil empire” runs the risk of 
having his career ruined by the neo- 
McCarthyites of the new radical Right. 

In this Forum I would like to invoke the 
spirit of the exchange idea in considering 
what may be done to improve our relations 
with the Russians and reduce the prospects 
of conflict. 

Some years ago, during the War in Viet- 
nam, I expressed my concern that Amer- 
ica—as I then put—‘‘is now at that historical 
point at which a great nation is in danger of 
losing its perspective on what exactly is 
within the realm of its power and its inter- 
ests and what is beyond it. Other great na- 
tions, reaching this critical juncture, have 
aspired to too much, and by overextension 
of effort have declined and then fallen.” 

I am concerned today as I was then that 
our country may come to grief by overex- 
tending itself. I do not think we are likely to 
plunge into “another Vietnam” in Central 
America or elsewhere at least for the imme- 
diate future. The memory of Vietnam and 
of its consequences—currently revived by 
the observance of the tenth anniversary of 
the fall of Saigon—still exercises a powerful 
restraining influence on the Congress if not 
on the executive. The greater danger today 
is in the direct relations between the super- 
powers. 

Although we may draw some small en- 
couragement from the renewal of arms talks 
in Geneva, and from talk of a possible 
summit between Mr. Reagan and Mr. Gor- 
bachev, it is difficult to believe, under the 
circumstances now prevailing, that the ne- 
gotiations on arms control will be fruitful. 
In the first instance it is hardly encouraging 
that the arms negotiations have been en- 
trusted to representatives who have shown 
a singular lack of enthusiasm for arms 
agreements in the past. Beyond that is the 
fact that the arms race itself now involves 
the jobs and fortunes of so many thousands 
of people that this vested interest alone con- 
stitutes an almost insurmountable obstacle 
to its reduction. In addition there are many 
whose fears of Russia have been so aroused 
that they can think of no alternative to 
military power, and there are still more who 
believe that the Russians are evil monsters 
dedicated unalterably to dominating the 
world by force or guile and that one form of 
conflict or another is therefore inevitable. 
Under the influence of such feelings of fear 
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and apprehension it would be a miracle if a 
genuine substantive agreement for arms re- 
duction or control could emerge from nego- 
tiations at Geneva. A foundation for real 
agreement has not been laid, and the expan- 
sion of our arsenal by the increase of the 
MX system and the initiation of Star Wars 
is not calculated to lay a foundation for de- 
tente. 

Indeed there may be some wisdom to the 
suggestion that it is futile to engage in arms 
talks at all unless at the same time you are 
doing a lot of other things to build a meas- 
ure of mutual trust and cooperation. That 
was the wisdom and the logic of the short- 
lived detente of the early seventies. The 
ABM treaty and first SALT agreement were 
concluded at the same time that we also en- 
tered into other agreements with the Rus- 
sians having to do with trade, scientific co- 
operation, cultural exchange and other 
measures of mutual confidence building. 
For a brief moment the two great nations 
undertook to discover something about each 
other’s hopes and fears and human con- 
cerns, to begin to think about each other as 
societies made up of individuals rather than 
as embodiments, each in the mind of the 
other, of evil and predatory philosophies. 

The foreign policy of a nation is the result 
of the nation’s perceptions and mispercep- 
tions of itself and of other nations, and it 
reflects the attitudes—some based on objec- 
tive fact, many more on subjective precon- 
ception—of the nation generally and of its 
decision makers specifically. The building of 
more exotic weapons results from, but also 
creates, preceptions of the adversary and of 
his intentions, some of which may be accu- 
rate, others of which may not be. 

Conversely, there is at least the possibility 
that we can encourage cooperative and con- 
ciliatory attitudes by acknowledging any 
signs of these that appear. I should have 
thought, for example, that, instead of quick- 
ly and contemptuously dismissing Mr. Gor- 
bachev’s recent announcement of a missile 
freeze in Europe, it would have been wise, 
and very much in our interests, to have re- 
sponded positively, welcoming Gorbachev's 
initiative as a basis for further discussion. 

In the longer term, in order to change the 
attitudes of the superpowers and lay the 
foundation for genuine negotiations, we 
shall need to initiate a program of confi- 
dence building measures designed to reduce 
the mutual distrust that inhibits all real 
progress toward the establishment of 
normal relations. The most effective meas- 
ures to reduce this distrust are joint ven- 
tures that involve the cooperation of the 
parties in the accomplishment of objectives 
beneficial to both. 

I am well aware that it will be argued that 
we tried just this with the detente of the 
early seventies and that it failed. My own 
strong belief is that detente was never really 
given a chance. It was undercut from the 
outset by its ideological enemies, through 
such measures as the Jackson Amendment 
of 1974, as well as by the collapse of the 
Nixon administration for wholly unrelated 
reasons arising out of the Watergate scan- 
dal. I am reminded of President Truman's 
comment in his diary in 1945 when he 
wrote, “Everytime we get things going half- 
way right with the Soviets some smart aleck 
has to attack them.” 

In 1966 the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions held hearings on the psychological as- 
pects of foreign relations during which a 
distinguished psychiatrist, Dr. Jerome 
Frank, remarked that “activities requiring 
cooperation between hostile groups have a 
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powerful effect in reducing mutual antago- 
nisms.” Mutual invective, which for five 
years has been virtually the only form of 
communication between the superpowers, 
has the same result. Insults and epithets 
not only shape perceptions; they also tend, 
as psychologists tells us, to be self-fulfilling. 
The more we accuse the Russians of aggres- 
sive intent—in Central America, for exam- 
ple—the more they may be inclined to 
behave that way, taking any available op- 
portunity to give us trouble in our own back 
yard, and thus to derive benefits from the 
mischief they are accused of perpetrating 
anyway. 

At the present time the most dramatic 
and effective confidence building measure I 
can think of would be a joint research pro- 
gram with the Russians on the “Star Wars,” 
or Strategic Defense Initiative, advocated by 
President Reagan. President Reagan reiter- 
ated recently his suggestion that, if his 
“Star Wars” concept should prove feasible, 
he would be prepared to share the technolo- 
gy with the Russians. Instead of this rather 
casual promise for the future, it would be 
far more credible and useful if the research 
on “Star Wars” were conducted jointly with 
the Russians from the outset. Such a joint 
venture would enhance the likelihood of 
success, reduce the cost to each party, and 
of far greater importance, would remove the 
destabilizing effects of a unilateral program 
while contributing substantially to the de- 
velopment. of trust and confidence in each 
other's intentions. President Reagan insists 
that his Strategic Defense Initiative is 
solely for defensive purposes, but the Rus- 
sians obviously are not convinced. 


Another important confidence building 
measure would be the revival of the Soviet- 
American trade agreement of 1972. It is 
tragic that, for unrelated reasons, the trade 
agreement of 1972 was breached and aban- 
doned. The agreement that provided among 
other things for normal tariff treatment of 
trade with Russia was coupled with their 
agreement to pay the balance of the old 
lend lease account of World War II amount- 
ing to approximately $700 million. The pay- 
ment of a long overdue debt always im- 
proves ones opinion of the debtor. 

Discussions took place soon after the 
agreement was concluded with a view to 
using part of the funds accruing from the 
lend-lease settlement for a large increase in 
the exchange of students and teachers. The 
U.S. has now had some 30 years’ experience 
with cultural exchanges. At first funded by 
the U.S. alone, they now receive financial 
support from 29 other countries. Clearly 
among these countries mutual understand- 
ing and trust has been strengthened by 
these shared, cooperative activities. Two of 
our former enemies—Japan and Germany— 
have beome prominent supporters of this 
venture. The Soviet Union might in due 
course do the same if encouraged as we 
started to do in 1972. 

There are many other possibilities for co- 
operative joint ventures that would be both 
cost efficient and effective in finding solu- 
tions to problems that affect all countries. 
We might consider, for example, coopera- 
tion in medical research in any area affect- 
ing the people’s health; better methods to 
control the pollution of the environment; 
cooperative procedures to prevent the ex- 
tinction of endangered species; research on 
the problem of more and cheaper energy; 
and the broad area of increasing our under- 
standing of the natural phenomena that are 
of interest to all peoples. 
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Joint ventures can be directly beneficial to 
all of us, but beyond the direct results of 
the research, the more important result 
would be the effect the collaborative activi- 
ty has upon the attitudes of the people en- 
gaged in the research, the Russians and the 
Americans. Can there be any doubt that a 
well-designed and successful joint enterprise 
would, at least to some degree, reduce the 
distrust in the minds of the participants and 
increase their understanding of each other’s 
purposes? Having worked together and 
shared the tribulations inherent in the solv- 
ing of difficult problems, the parties might 
develop a sense of comradeship and trust 
that now seems all but inconceivable. In 
these conditions—experience shows—ideolo- 
gy loses much of its impact and old antago- 
nisms abate. 

From the American perspective the cen- 
tral issue in Soviet-American relations is the 
belief that the Russians are determined to 
communize the world by force if the U.S. 
does not confront them with superior force. 
The counterpart of that conviction is the 
Soviet belief that the U.S. is unwilling to 
recognize the legitimacy of the Soviet politi- 
cal and social system and is committed to 
thwarting it in every way and ultimately to 
changing it. These beliefs, nurtured by 
harsh rhetoric and communication and 
trade boycotts, increase fear and hostility 
on both sides and with these the likelihood 
of a conflict. 

We are well past the time when either side 
can hope to neutralize the other’s capacity 
to inflict nuclear cataclysm. From this per- 
spective “Star Wars” is a kind of Buck 
Rogers dream of an earlier time when 
America was safe behind its ocean barriers. 
It represents not reality but a space-age ver- 
sion of old-fashioned isolationism. In this 
respect it is pure illusion because there is no 
going back. The way to prevent nuclear dis- 
aster is not through futile, mechanistic ef- 
forts to reduce Soviet military capabilities 
but through realistic efforts to influence po- 
litical intentions and convictions. That is 
the purpose of joint ventures in various 
fields. With our rough present parity of nu- 
clear power there is little risk in pursuing 
joint ventures, which also offer a much 
better prospect of providing for our security 
and preserving our solvency than we can 
hope to gain by expanding the arms race 
into the stratosphere. 

The competition to militarize space 
should be replaced by a competition to im- 
prove the quality of life both in Russia and 
the United States as well as in other coun- 
tries. With a fraction of the annual cost of 
armaments, enormous progress could be 
made in the eradication of poverty, of 
slums, of contaminated air and water, of ig- 
norance and of the many other afflictions 
of the people of this earth. The resources 
devoted to military preparations by both su- 
perpowers are so enormous that none of us 
can really grasp their dimensions and how 
they could be used to transform the ordi- 
nary life of the people. We have become so 
traumatized by the apprehension of a nucle- 
ar war that we have forgotten the beauty 
and satisfaction of an ordinary way of life 
under peaceful conditions. 

Is it wholly unreasonable to believe that 
the Russian people and government share 
the usual aspiration of other peoples for the 
good life, for good food and shelter, for all 
the amenities that make life interesting and 
fulfilling and that insure a hopeful future 
for their children? The main difference be- 
tween us is they believe their system can 
better provide for these things while we 
firmly believe that our system is superior. 
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That is no significant difference, but the 
superiority of one system over the other 
cannot be proven by nuclear war. The valid- 
ity of each country’s social and political 
system can be demonstrated only by peace- 
ful competition free of the distortion of 
each society’s life by the heavy burden of 
the arms race. 

The arms race will result eventually either 
in a nuclear war or in the impoverishment 
of both parties. It will not and cannot vali- 
date the ideology of either party. All it can 
prove—if it has not done so already—is the 
compulsion of superpowers for suicidal irra- 
tionality. 

After the U.S. exploded the atomic bombs 
over Japan, Albert Einstein commented that 
“now everything has changed except our 
manner of thinking. Thus we are drifting 
toward a catastrophe beyond comparison. 
We shall require a substantially new 
manner of thinking if mankind is to sur- 
vive.” 

That is the heart of the matter—the need 
of a “substantially new manner of think- 
ing.” It is a tall order because changes in 
the way we think about social, political and 
religious issues have always been painful 
and difficult, quite the most difficult kind 
of change for human beings to make, as evi- 
denced by the exceedingly slow progress in 
civilized conduct compared to our technical 
achievements. The fundamental challenge 
is one of psychology and education in the 
field of human relations. It is not the kind 
of problem that is likely to be resolved by 
expertise, even the sophisticated expertise 
of our most gifted military thinkers, who 
delight in exotic weapons systems and stra- 
tegic doctrines beyond the comprehension 
of ordinary citizens. A distinguished profes- 
sor once commented that there is no such 
thing as an expert on the subject of wisdom 
in human affairs. The attributes upon 
which we must draw are the human at- 
tributes—of compassion and common sense, 
of intellect and creative imagination, and of 
empathy and understanding between cul- 
tures. 

Leaders of powerful nations since the be- 
ginning of history have sought to increase 
their power and prestige by force and vio- 
lence, hoping thereby to win profit and 
fame. More often than not the fame thus 
obtained has been short-lived. Victors beget 
rivals, who then form combinations to de- 
prive the victor of his gains, and who then 
go on to seek their own fame and profit 
through further conflicts and conquests. 
The cycle of victory and defeat goes on—a 
temporary glory followed by more lasting 
degradation in pursuit of the phantom of 
some elusive prize in an empty system of 
power. 

Irrational and absurd though all this may 
have been, it did not until recent times pose 
a definitive threat to the survival of our spe- 
cies. With the coming of the nuclear age, as 
Einstein suggested, we have come to a pro- 
found break in the thread of human histo- 
ry. What we could at least endure in the 
past we can no longer endure. Thus the 
need for a “new manner of thinking” if hu- 
manity is to survive. 

By reason of our preeminence in the 
world the challenge falls primarily upon the 
United States, to which the rest of the 
world may still direct the question asked by 
Thomas Huxley when he visited America a 
hundred years ago. As Huxley put it, “I 
cannot say that I am in the slightest degree 
impressed by your bigness, or your material 
resources, as such. Size is not grandeur and 
territory does not make a nation. The great 
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issue, about which hangs the terror of over- 
hanging fate, is what are you going to do 
with all these things?” 

Facing up to this question, the American 
people have a unique and possibly a last op- 
portunity to demonstrate the greatness that 
the world has a right to expect of them.e 


MINIMUM TAX 


e Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, be- 
cause of the increased attention to 
minimum taxes in our recent struggle 
to pass a responsible budget, and the 
likelihood now that the administration 
may propose a minimum tax, which I 
might add seems contradictory to the 
intent of tax reform, I ask that the at- 
tached article by Dr. Paul Craig Rob- 
erts be printed in the Recorp. The ar- 
ticle notes the drastic and unintended 
impact which can occur as a result of a 
minimum tax. If the deductions and 
credits are properly in the Code, they 
should not be subjected in to mini- 
mum tax. If they are improperly in 
the Code let us remove them, by genu- 
ine tax reform. I recommend this arti- 
cle to those initially attracted to the 
concept of minimum tax. Proponents 
of a minimum tax should consider the 
serious consequences of such a tax and 
be prepared to accept the responsibil- 
ity for their actions, whether intended 
or not. 
The article follows: 


WARNING: Tax Equity Hasn’T WORKED THAT 
Way 


(By Paul Craig Roberts) 


In a recent speech, Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman Paul A. Volcker expressed con- 
cern that important sectors of the U.S. 
economy, such as mining, are being left out 
of the recovery. Volcker believes that the 
federal budget deficit is the root cause of 
this “economic imbalance.” In fact, neither 
the deficit nor the dollar’s recovery is re- 
sponsible for the depressed state of U.S. 
mining. The industry owes its hard times to 
a deficit-reduction package known as the 
Tax Equity & Fiscal Responsibility Act of 
1982 (TEFRA). 

The centerpiece of TEFRA was a corpo- 
rate minimum tax designed to assure that 
every profitable corporation pays some tax. 
It took the form of a 15% surcharge levied 
on an arbitrary selection of allowable tax 
deductions. The minimum tax is an add-on 
tax that raises production costs and forces 
producers to respond by reducing the scale 
of their operations. 


TINY PROFITS 


One new item subject to this minimum 
tax was “mineral exploration and develop- 
ment costs.” TEFRA added 3.6¢ in costs to 
each dollar of output sold. In 1980 the aver- 
age aftertax profit on each dollar of mining 
sales was only 5.7¢. Obviously, lower-cost op- 
erations yielded profits, while higher-cost 
operations yielded less profit. Overall, the 
minimum tax wiped out 63% of the profits 
necessary to maintain the 1981 level of 
mining activity. As soon as the new tax was 
announced, the industry began shrinking, 
shedding marginal operations and retaining 
only those still profitable after the add-on 
tax had been taken into account. As the 
chart shows, TEFRA caused a decline in 
mining production that was much more 
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severe than the drop in manufacturing 
caused by the recession. 

Even a cursory glance at the mining 
market would have revealed to the policy- 
makers that the industry’s domestic prices 
are substantially determined by world 
prices. It should have been obvious that the 
minimum tax could not be passed on to con- 
sumers and would have to be absorbed 
mainly by shrinking the domestic industry. 
But since policymakers are addicted to 
static revenue estimates that assume no be- 
havioral response to tax increase, they 
looked for none and proceeded to collapse 
the U.S. mining industry. This unanticipat- 
ed result suggests the kind of surprises that 
can be expected from the major tax reform 
that is now being prepared. 

The proponents of the 1982 minimum tax 
estimated that it would raise $4.4 billion 
over six years as part of the $238 billion 
TEFRA package. This estimate relied on 
the standard static revenue method. An 
after the fact examination of the revenue 
change from this provision makes clear that 
the minimum tax was a reyenue loser. Ca- 
pacity-utilization figures from the Fed con- 
firm that mining activity has retreated by 
more than 15% from previous levels. This 
translates into $30 billion of lost labor com- 
pensation over the six-year period. 

LOST JOBS 

The shrunken labor income means a $4.2 
billion reduction in Social Security tax reve- 
nues and $3.5 billion less in federal income 
taxes. As for the human costs, about 180,000 
mining jobs were lost. The normal estimate 
is that two support workers are displaced 
each time a primary worker loses his job. 
When the lost revenue from displaced shop- 
keepers and other support workers is includ- 
ed, the overall effect of the minimum tax 
will be to increase the deficit by $23 billion 
rather than to reduce it by $4 billion. It is 
doubtful that the 540,000 workers who lost 
their jobs are pleased with the greater “tax 
equity and fiscal responsibility” the Treas- 
ury Dept. delivered in 1982. 

With our domestic industries facing the 
competitive discipline of world market 
prices, domestic tax changes that raise the 
cost of production will cause shrinkage of 
the affected domestic industries and a rise 
in protectionist pressures. It is also notewor- 
thy that the sharp drop in U.S. mining ac- 
tivity occurred despite the 25% reduction in 
personal income taxes. This outcome is at 
odds with the claim of supporters of the 
Treasury Dept.’s tax reform proposal that 
lower tax rates on individuals will automati- 
cally offset the called-for increase in the 
cost of capital that would stem from the 
loss of the present accelerated cost-recovery 
system, the investment tax credit, and other 
so-called “tax preferences” for business.@ 


WALK ACROSS AMERICA 


e Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, 
many of us are aware of the wonderful 
contributions celebrity entertainers 
have made to help in the fight against 
world hunger. Columbia Records re- 
cently awarded $6.5 million from the 
proceeds of the “We Are the World” 
album to help feed the millions who 
are starving in  drought-stricken 
Africa. These entertainers deserve our 
praise. Besides raising desperately 
needed funds for short-term relief, 
they have raised the public awareness 
and inspired others to take action. 
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We have all been moved by the 
images of hungry children and felt an 
obligation to aid in their relief. Recent 
Senate action released needed funds to 
help feed the hungry and individual 
Americans have collectively donated 
over $90 million to the many organiza- 
tions that are working to feed the mil- 
lions that are near starvation. 

Some people have contributed much 
more than cash donations. I would like 
to take this opportunity to recognize 
the efforts of a brave woman from the 
State of New Jersey who has been in- 
spired by the generous donations of 
time and money made by New Jersey 
native Bruce Springsteen, and other 
musicians, and has embarked on a 
“Walk Across America.” J’anette Grau 
left Asbury Park, NJ on March 31 to 
embark on a 3,000 mile solo journey 
across the Nation to bring attention to 
the plight of the victims of hunger 
and malnutrition. At this very moment 
J’anette is making her way toward Los 
Angeles. Donations made on behalf of 
J’anette’s efforts will be contributed to 
the World Hunger project in San 
Francisco, and USA for Africa in Los 
Angeles. 

I am proud of J’anette Grau and the 
many Americans who have worked to 
help resolve this major crisis. I believe 
that we should let J’anette’s walk 
across our bountiful land remind us 
how fortunate we are in this Nation to 
be blessed with an abundance of re- 
sources as we reach out to help others 
in need.e@ 


RECENT REPORTS FROM 
AFGHANISTAN 


è Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
May 23; Mr. William Claiborne, in an 
article in the Washington Post, re- 
ferred to a growing feeling that there 
had been an increase in the number of 
massacres of civilians in several prov- 
inces of Afghanistan during the 
month of March. According to the ar- 
ticle, refugees and travelers have re- 
ported hundreds of deaths of old men, 
women, and children during that 
month. 

The main point of the article, how- 
ever, was not to document these re- 
ports of increased assaults upon the ci- 
vilian population, but to emphasize 
the difficulties of western reporters in 
obtaining accurate and reliable infor- 
mation about the war in Afghanistan. 
Because Afghanistan has been sealed 
off to journalists by the Afghan gov- 
ernment, reporters must rely on 
second or third hand accounts of the 
war, usually delivered in unnamed 
western embassies by anonymous west- 
ern diplomatic sources, no questions 
asked. 

While sympathizing with Mr. Clair- 
borne’s difficulties in gathering hard 
news about a war he cannot see and 
while commending him and the Wash- 
ington Post for their coverage of the 
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war, I hope these difficulties and pos- 
sible inaccuracies in coverage do not 
give us the excuse of not taking the 
horror and tragedy of Afghanistan se- 
riously or of not doing everything we 
can as a nation to put an end to it. 

One does not have to look far to find 
an historic parallel to this situation. 
The veil of secrecy that hid from view 
the proceedings of the Nazi death 
camps led people to minimize or disbe- 
lieve the extent of the horror there— 
until it was too late. 

Let’s not make the same mistake 
again. Let’s face the fact there are ci- 
vilian massacres in Afghanistan; that 
there is torture and maiming of 
women and children and that a whole 
nation is being bombed and burned 
and starved into extinction by a re- 
lentless enemy. As a nation, let’s unite 
behind a diplomatic policy of open, 
courageous and forthright reporting 
of the facts of the war in Afghanistan. 
If the American people are informed 
of what is going on in that belea- 
guered country, they will do every- 
thing they can do to support the ef- 
forts of the Afghan people to rid 
themselves of the Communist invader. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the aforementioned article 
appear in the Recorp following my re- 
marks. 

UNNAMED DIPLOMATS ARE MAIN SOURCE OF 

News ABOUT AFGHAN WAR 


(By William Claiborne) 


New DELHI.—For many weeks, the feeling 
had been growing among South Asia corre- 
spondents based here and in neighboring 
Pakistan that some new, sinister and de- 
structive event had been unfolding behind 
the forbidding borders of Soviet-occupied 
Afghanistan. 

Afghan travelers arriving in New Delhi on 
the almost daily flights from Kabul, the 
Afghan capital, have spoken vaguely of 
Soviet massacres of civilians suspected of as- 
sisting Moslem guerrillas fighting the Soviet 
and Afghan armies. 

The Afghan exile community here and 
along Pakistan’s western border also had 
been abuzz with reports of large numbers of 
civilian deaths, although, as often is the 
case, corroborative details have been scarce. 

But accounts of these massacres, in which 
hundreds of old men, women and children 
were reported killed in Afghanistan’s north- 
eastern province of Laghman in early 
March, attributed to anonymous western 
diplomatic sources, did not appear in the 
world press until several days ago. 

As Afghanistan's shadowy war has 
dragged on through five years, these “west- 
ern diplomatic sources” have taken on in- 
creasing importance in the battle for public 
opinion between the Soviet Union and the 
West. 

The Afghan government does not permit 
western reporters to visit the battle zones to 
verify the reports independently. Periodical- 
ly, correspondents slip across the porous 
Pakistan-Afghanistan frontier with bands of 
insurgents, but because of the constraints 
on travel imposed by the rugged terrain and 
the danger from a growing number of Soviet 
and Afghan Army troops, their reports are 
often limited to a relatively narrow geo- 
graphical area or to a limited time period. 
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As a result, the weekly briefings held here 
and in Islamabad by the embassies of west- 
ern nations that have retained diplomatic 
missions in the Afghan capital of Kabul 
have evolved into an apparent attempt to 
fill the information gap. 

At midday almost every Tuesday, a half 
dozen foreign correspondents based in Isla- 
mabad gather in a windowless room on the 
ground floor of a western embassy building 
to hear an account of the war in Afghani- 
stan between the Soviet-backed communist 
government and the Moslem insurgents. 

An embassy spokesman, who has not been 
to Afghanistan and who frequently stum- 
bles over the pronunciation of the names of 
unfamiliar towns, begins reading in a mono- 
tone from a long, teletyped cable from his 
country’s mission in Kabul. 

The spokesman does not have to spell out 
the ground rules for the briefing, which are 
well known: notes can be taken but tape re- 
corders are not permitted nor will copies of 
the document be distributed. 

Attribution is strictly limited to “western 
diplomatic sources,” even though the Sovi- 
ets and the Afghan government are well 
aware of the regular briefing sessions and 
ean obviously see through the thinly dis- 
guised sourcing that appears in the next 
day’s newspapers. The diplomatic sources 
readily concede that there is little doubt 
their cables have been intercepted by Soviet 
intelligence. 

At the same time as the Tuesday briefing 
in Islamabad, foreign journalists in New 
Delhi gather around a conference table in 
the chancery of a western embassy and 
listen to a recitation of an identical report 
on the guerrilla war. As in Islamabad, sub- 
stantive questions are not entertained, be- 
cause the briefing officer has no informa- 
tion beyond that contained in the written 
report. 

Usually, the New Delhi-based correspond- 
ents then go to the nearby chancery of an- 
other western diplomatic mission and listen 
to the reading of a similar war report, whose 
details often—but not always—mirror those 
of the first embassy. 

Last week, the diplomats reported that 
the massacres occurred between March 11 
and 18, more than a month after the time 
reported by the Afghan Information 
Center, which disseminates reports from in- 
surgent groups and other sources about the 
war in Afghanistan. The center is based in 
Peshawar along Pakistan’s western border 
and is in regular contact with correspond- 
ents based in Islamabad and New Delhi. 

Citing accounts by refugees arriving in Pe- 
shawar, the center said that in one village 
alone, Kats, 650 civilians died, and that 
there were other massacres in Logar, Paktia, 
Nangarhar and Konarha provinces, all close 
to the Pakistani border where there are 
heavy concentrations of Soviet troops. 

The diplomats said that details of the inci- 
dents had been received from survivors only 
recently. 

This week, two embassies in New Delhi of- 
fered briefings on the Afghan war, but nei- 
ther mentioned the massacres. Instead, 
minute detail was presented about a recent 
series of car bombings and other guerrilla 
attacks in Kabul, underscoring the sense 
here that reports of war developments 
inside Kabul, where western diplomats are 
based and have first-hand information, are 
generally more reliable than those originat- 
ing in remote areas of the country, from 
which almost all information reaching 
Kabul or elsewhere is second- or third-hand. 

This difference in access to reliable ac- 
counts of combat has led to a suspicion of 
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casualty figures supplied by the western 
diplomats in Kabul. 

In November 1982, western diplomatic 
sources here reported a major disaster in 
the Salang tunnel through the Hindu Kush 
mountains in northern Afghanistan, in 
which witnesses were quoted as saying that 
more than 700 Soviet soldiers and 400 
Afghan civilians had died in an explosion, 
and that as many as 2,700 persons might 
have been killed. 

The story, emphasizing the death toll, re- 
ceived wide attention in the international 
press. A month later, the same western dip- 
lomatic sources scaled down the casualty 
total to 350. The second account by the dip- 
lomatic sources also contradicted earlier re- 
ports by the embassy spokesmen that Soviet 
soldiers had prevented civilians from leaving 
the tunnel, resulting in further deaths by 
asphyxiation.e 


ILLEGAL USE OF DRUGS 


@ Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, one of 
the most vicious problems this country 
faces is the drug problem. We need to 
do everything we can to discourage the 
illegal use of drugs. They cause trag- 
edy to the individuals that use the 
drugs, and they cause tragedy in fami- 
lies, to crime victims, and losses to our 
economy. 

One of the more imaginative ap- 
proaches to the whole crime problem 
has been by Alderman Ed Smith in 
the city of Chicago. Alderman Smith 
has been promoting State legislation 
authorizing confiscations of automo- 
biles and other vehicles of individuals 
who carry drugs (a sensible recommen- 
dation, patterned after the Federal ex- 
ample, and one that I support). Alder- 
man Smith and his friends have gone 
to places where people in the neigh- 
borhood know there are drug dealers, 
and they have picketed the places to 
let everyone know that there are drug 
dealers on the premises. The net result 
has been that some people have moved 
out, and others have been frightened 
into discontinuing the business. 

Ed Smith is an unusually dedicated 
public servant, who is interested in 
helping the impoverished people of 
the 28th ward in the city of Chicago. 

I commend him for his leadership on 
this matter.e 


LINDBERGH HERITAGE WEEK IN 
MINNESOTA 


èe Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, 58 years ago this week, Charles 
Lindbergh captured the hearts and 
minds of people throughout the world 
with his solo transatlantic flight. Lind- 
bergh will always be regarded as a 
Minnesotan and, all this week, Minne- 
sotans are celebrating his contribu- 
tions to aviation and conservation in 
observances in the Twin Cities and in 
his hometown of Little Falls. 

The observances this week in Minne- 
sota are being coordinated by the 
Charles A. Lindbergh Fund which is 
chaired by former Minnesota Gov. 
Elmer L. Andersen. 
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The week’s festivities include the 
dedication ceremony naming the main 
terminal at Minneapolis-St. Paul 
International Airport the Lindbergh 
Terminal; an hour-long special on 
Lindbergh’s life on Minnesota Public 
Radio; presentation of honorary de- 
grees to Lindbergh’s widow, Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh, at Gustavus Adol- 
phus College in St. Peter; a conference 
on human settlement of space; unveil- 
ing of a new Lindbergh sculpture by 
Lindbergh’s daughter, Reeve Lind- 
bergh Brown; and special events 
planned at the Lindbergh State Park 
and Interpretive Center in Little Falls. 

Because of the outstanding contribu- 
tions made by Charles Lindbergh, and 
the inspiration which his achieve- 
ments have meant to so many Ameri- 
cans, I ask that the following editorial 
and article on the observance of Lind- 
bergh Heritage Week be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. Both ap- 
peared in a recent edition of the St. 
Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press. 

The material follows: 


AN APPROPRIATE FETE FOR THE FAMED 
AVIATOR 


The spirit of Charles Lindbergh will soar 
over Minnesota this week when the state 
proudly celebrates the memory of the 
famous aviator, author and conservationist. 

Timing of the celebration is appropriate. 
Mr. Lindbergh’s electrifying non-stop flight 
across the Atlantic began on May 20, 1927— 
58 years ago Monday. In addition, the 
Charles A. Lindbergh Fund, established in 
1977, was moved this year from New York 
City to its new home in Minneapolis. Finally 
the traveling Charles A. Lindbergh Award 
presentation this year visits, for the first 
time, a Minnesota city, Minneapolis. 

Lindbergh Heritage Week festivities begin 
Monday when his name will be bestowed on 
the main terminal at Minneapolis-St. Paul 
International Airport. They will include a 
conference on outer space involving scien- 
tists and former astronauts, several prestigi- 
ous awards ceremonies, the unveiling of a 
Paul Granlund sculpture of Mr. Lindbergh 
Saturday morning in the Capitol Approach 
and conclude next Sunday morning in Little 
Falls. Dignitaries will include the Lone 
Eagle’s widow, Anne Morrow Lindbergh, 
and their daughter, Reeve Lindbergh 
Brown. 

Born in Detroit in 1902, Mr. Lindbergh's 
roots run deep through Minnesota soil. He 
spent his boyhood on his father’s farm 
along the Mississippi River in Little Falls. 
Although fate and fame drew him away, he 
always cherished the place, eventually do- 
nating it to the state for a park. In later 
years, he kept in close contact with the Min- 
nesota Historical Society and fought hard to 
preserve northern Minnesota's forests and 
lakes. He forever will remain a Minnesotan. 

Mr. Lindbergh's daring solo flight in the 
fragile Spirit of St. Louis involved meticu- 
lous planning, considerable skill and fantas- 
tic endurance. But it is only one measure of 
this truly remarkable man. 

Though he struggled to succeed in high 
school and, for a short time in college, he 
graduated from a demanding flight school 
at the top of his class. He later helped devel- 
op the first artificial heart, was instrumen- 
tal in rounding up money to finance Dr. 
Robert Goddard’s early experiments in 
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rocketry, played a key but still misunder- 
stood role in alerting U.S. officials to the 
sudden and dangerous buildup of Germa- 
ny’s air power in the late 1930's, wrote a 
Pulitzer Prize-winning book about his trans- 
atlantic flight and eventually traveled the 
world as a conservation advocate. 

Borrowing a chapter from his isolationist- 
congressman father, he jeopardized his 
fame by publicly urging the United States 
not to enter World War II. But after Pearl 
Harbor, he supported the war effort by qui- 
etly risking his life as a civilian, first by par- 
ticipating in dangerous high-altitude tests 
at the Mayo Clinic and then by flying some 
50 missions in the Pacific, teaching young 
pilots ways to boost the range of their fight- 


ers. 

Though he devoted much of his life to the 
promotion of aviation, including a series of 
hazardous flights with his wife to chart new 
air routes, he later recognized that technol- 
ogy must be tempered with a deep concern 
for the environment. Before his death in 
1974, Mr. Lindbergh spoke eloquently—and 
successfully—against development of the 
U.S. supersonic transport. Forced to make a 
choice between airplanes and birds, said the 
man blessed with the flying instincts of an 
eagle, he would choose birds. 

Minnesotans are right to celebrate such a 
heritage. 

THERE WAS FAME IN LINDBERGH NAME 
(By Bill Gardner) 


LITTLE FALLS, May 19, 1985.—They were 
wet, soaked boys, their feet gripping tightly 
to the slippery logs as they rode the wild 
river. 

The young heroes had no idea one of 
them would one day be a hero to the entire 
world. Which one? The boy on the first log, 
of course. 

Even wet and naked, young Charles A. 
Lindbergh Jr. was a leader. 

“When riding logs down the river, he 
always had to be the first,” Alex Johnson 
recalled. 

Johnson, one of two boys Lindbergh men- 
tioned as playmates in his book “Boyhood 
on the Upper Mississippi,” is 82 now, a few 
months younger than Lindbergh would be if 
he were still alive. 

Johnson lived a couple of houses away 
from the Lindbergh farm as a boy and even 
now lives in an apartment building near the 
Lindbergh complex, which includes an inter- 
pretive center, the Lindbergh home and the 
Lindbergh State Park. 

His first meeting with young Charles 
Lindbergh did not go too well, Johnson re- 
called. Johnson was 9 years old when he 
moved to the area, and one summer day he 
went swimming with some other boys on the 
Lindbergh property. 

Lindbergh, although only 9 himself, was 
as much the master of the estate as his 
father, Charles Lindbergh Sr., was a 
member of Congress in Washington, D.C. 
Young Charles didn’t appreciate trespass- 
ers. 

“He guarded the place pretty close,” 
Johnson said. “We weren't allowed on the 
place really. He chased us off.” 

But another day brought young Lind- 
bergh to the Johnson home for an introduc- 
tion, and the boys became good friends, a 
happy situation for Lindbergh’s palate as he 
explains in “Boyhood on the Upper Missis- 
sippi.” 

PMY mother often made a Swedish butter 
cookie—very rich, yellow, and in the form of 
an O. She got the recipe from Alex John- 
son's mother. This was my favorite cookie.” 
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Although it is Lindbergh the aviation 
hero who is most known to the world, a visi- 
tor to the Lindbergh Interpretive Center 
soon becomes aware of two other famous 
Lindberghs, the flier’s father and grandfa- 
ther. 

The grandfather, Ola Mansson, was a 
prominent member of the Swedish Parlia- 
ment beforce emigrating to the United 
States in 1860 at the age of 51. He changed 
his name to August Lindbergh in the new 
country and brought with him a wife and 
infant son, Charles August Lindbergh. 

The Lindberghs settled first on a farm 
near Melrose, Minn., and moved to Little 
Falls in 1889. Charles A. Lindbergh Sr. 
became a lawyer in Little Falls and was the 
father of two daugthers when his wife died 
in 1898. 

In 1901 Lindbergh married Evangeline 
Land, a Detroit native who had come to 
Little Falls to teach high school chemistry. 
She was a graduate of the University of 
Michigan and the daughter of a prominent 
dentist. 

Evangeline became pregnant and went 
home to Detroit to give birth to Charles Jr. 
She soon brought her infant son back to 
Little Falls to live in a newly constructed 13- 
room house overlooking the Mississippi 
River. That house burned in 1905 and was 
replaced by a smaller but still impressive 
house that has been restored and is now 
open to public tours. 

In 1906 Charles Sr. was elected to the U.S. 
House of Representatives and spent the 
next 10 years living in Washington, D.C. 
The congressman’s wife and son returned 
each summer to live at the farm in Little 
Falls. 

The 110-acre farm was donated by the 
Lindbergh family to the state of Minnesota 
in 1931 as a memorial to Charles Sr., who 
died in 1924. 

The interpretive center was dedicated in 
1973 in a ceremony attended by Charles Jr., 
then only a year from his death. The center, 
administered by the Minnesota Historical 
Society, is open from May 1 through Oct. 15 
and is visited by 30,000 people each year. 

Young Lindbergh took lessons in 1922 and 
became a barnstormer, wing-walker and 
parachute jumper to earn enough money to 
buy his first plane, a Curtiss JN-4, popular- 
ly known as a Jenny. 

In “Boyhood on the Upper Mississippi,” 
Lindbergh tells of returning to Little Falls 
in the Jenny during his barnstorming days. 
He landed on the farm and was greeted by 
old friends. 

“I felt nostalgia then if I ever felt it in my 
life, for I knew the farming days I loved so 
much were over. I had made my choice. I 
loved still more to fly.” 

He joined the Army in 1924 and was 
trained as a pilot, graduating first in his 
class and promptly resigned to become an 
air mail pilot. By this stage in his career, 
Lindbergh had wrecked a few planes. 

There is a photo exhibit of those planes at 
the interpretive center. The accompanying 
text says “This display illustrates the fact 
that everyone has a bad day now and then.” 

In 1927 Lindbergh decided to try for the 
$25,000 prize that had been offered eight 
years earlier for the first non-stop flight 
from New York City to Paris. Six men had 
died trying to make the flight. 

With the financial backing of eight St. 
Louis businessmen, Lindbergh ordered a 
specially built plane from Ryan Aircraft 
Corp. of San Diego. The plane would be 
called “Spirit of St. Louis.” 

It was a damp, overcast May morning 58 
years ago when Lindbergh took off from 
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Roosevelt Field in New York City. A little 
more than 33 hours and 30 minutes later, 
Lindbergh landed at the Le Bourget Airfield 
outside Paris, 

The time was 10:24 p.m., May 21, 1927. 
The boy who once rode naked on logs on the 
Mississippi river was now a world hero. 

There were receptions and honors and 
medals, including the Medal of Honor. After 
returning to the United States, Lindbergh 
embarked on a 48-state tour to promote 
aviation. 

He flew the “Spirit of St. Louis” to 82 
cities during the tour, which lasted from 
July 20 to Oct. 23. He visited the Twin 
Cities on Aug. 23 and 24 and the next day 
landed in Little Falls. 

The Little Falls Daily Transcript told of 
the homecoming. 

“Home Town Awaits Lindy” the main 
headline read. 

“Lindy comes home today!” the story 
began “The little boy who unceremoniously 
chugged out of Little Falls five years ago on 
an old motorcycle to learn to run a flying 
machine will return as Monarch of the 
Skies.” 

It was beyond doubt the biggest day in the 
history of the small Minnesota town. 

As the day’s Daily Transcript said, 
“Almost everyone who ever lived in Little 
Falls is back today.”"e 


DIRE STRAITS OF THE U.S. AP- 
PAREL AND TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRIES 


è Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, 
yesterday’s New York Times included 
a thoughtful article by Sol C. Chaiken, 
president of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union. 

In his usual forceful manner, Mr. 
Chaiken reviews the current dire 
straits of our apparel and textile in- 
dustries and the need to pass S. 680, 
the Textile and Trade Enforcement 
Act of 1985. 

That bill, which Senators THURMOND 
and I introduced on March 19, 1985, 
currently has 43 other cosponsors. 
Companion legislation in the House, 
H.R. 1562, has 276 cosponsors. 

Mr. President, Mr. Chaiken’s article 
deserves the most careful reading by 
every Member of this body, and I ask 
that it be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The article follows: 

SEWN Into A CORNER 
(By Sol C. Chaikin) 

Must our apparel and textile industries be 
shredded by foreign competition? 

Both industries, unlike others being torpe- 
doed from abroad, have state-of-the-art 
technology, high productivity and low 
wages. But they can't match abysmal wages 
overseas. Unless Congress provides relief, 
they will sink even further. 

One million apparel and textile jobs have 
left these shores since 1972 as a result of 
low-priced imports—and a million more are 
at immediate risk. 

Our textile industry, which has invested 
billions of dollars in recent years to stay 
competitive, is not at fault. And apparel 
workers, though low-paid, are self-motivated 
by a piecework incentive system that re- 
wards high productivity; besides, there is a 
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long history of cooperation between workers 
and employers. 

Why can’t our industries compete with 
foreign industries? Why have imports grown 
at an average rate of 19 percent in each of 
the last four years, while the domestic 
market has risen in the last decade at an av- 
erage annual rate of only 1 percent? Why 
have imports captured more than 50 percent 
of the apparel market? 

Because our workers cannot compete with 
hourly wages of 16 cents in China, 63 cents 
in South Korea, 12 cents in Bangladesh, 
$1.18 in Hong Kong—or $5 a week in Sri 
Lanka. 

Who benefits from the low-wage imports? 
Not the American consumer and manufac- 
turer. Not the overseas worker. The only 
gainer is the importer, the middle-man, the 
retailer. 

The Wall Street Journal has reported 
that a typical third world country produces 
men's shirts at a cost to American importers 
of $5 each. The shirts retail for $20 in this 
country. For a few cents more to the third 
world producer, a shirt with a designer label 
retails at $30 here. 

A colleague, who visited a typical apparel 
plant in Indonesia, was shown designer 
jeans made for a prominent American brand 
name that retail in the United States for 
$40 to $45. The Indonesian manufacturer 
received $5 per pair. The workers’ wages 
averaged 30 cents an hour. The same plant 
produced a woman’s garment for a major 
retail chain. The manufacturer was required 
to put a retail price tag of $9.95 inside the 
cellophane wrapper. He received $1.20 for 
the product to cover his costs and profit and 
a commission to the agent who got him the 
work. 

Historically, apparel and textiles have of- 
fered women, new immigrants, minority 
members and others in small communities 
their first job. Apparel and textiles still pro- 
vide one out of eight industrial jobs, though 
the workers are among the lowest paid in- 
dustrial workers. The average earnings, 
union and nonunion, are below $6 an hour; 
with minimum fringe benefits—including 
those mandated by law—wage costs average 
about $7.80 an hour. 

Many of the garment industry's 15,000 in- 
dividual entrepreneurs—down from 25,000 a 
decade ago, largely because of overseas com- 
petition—face imminent bankruptcy. Work- 
ers who lose jobs because of imports can’t 
readily find new ones. Apparel workers’ mo- 
bility is constrained by working spouses and 
often by limited education. When apparel 
plants close in small towns, no other jobs are 
available. 

What’s needed to counter these trends is 
passage of the Textile and Apparel Trade 
Enforcement Act of 1985, now before Con- 
gress. The bill—which does not raise tariffs 
or exclude any country’s apparel and tex- 
tiles from our market—requires that the 
Government administer its international 
agreements in apparel and textiles accord- 
ing to their letter and spirit: it seeks to es- 
tablish fair shares of the American market 
for American and overseas suppliers. 

Five major exporting nations account for 
more than 50 percent of American apparel 
and textile imports. The bill would diminish 
their share in order to give more than 100 
other nations a chance to increase their ex- 
ports. About 40 percent of our market would 
be reserved for foreign producers—almost 
twice the amount the Government has al- 
loted to overseas producers of steel and cars. 

The bill does not seek re-employment of 
the million workers who have lost their 
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jobs. It can’t re-establish firms that have 
gone under. But it can save dwindling jobs 
still remaining in the apparel and textile in- 
dustries.e 


EXPORT REGULATORY FAILURE 


e Mr. GARN. Mr. President, the Com- 
merce Department issued yesterday 
new regulations governing distribution 
licenses. These are the licenses under 
the Export Administration Act that 
authorize the transfer of numerous 
exports under only one license. 

Properly controlled, reviewed, and 
administered distribution licenses may 
be an effective means of facilitating 
the export of sensitive goods without 
damaging the security of the United 
States and our allies, Under the distri- 
bution license millions of shipments of 
sensitive goods are made each year. 

Unfortunately, our experience with 
distribution licenses has not been a 
happy one. Too often the distribution 
license has been transformed from a 
control mechanism into a conduit for 
transferring sensitive goods to our po- 
tential adversaries. Just recently a 
major U.S. company was fined over $1 
million for violations of distribution li- 
cense regulations. Prior to that en- 
forcement effort, however, not a single 
audit of exporter compliance with the 
conditions of the distribution licenses 
had been conducted since 1976. There 
are currently approximately 700 distri- 
bution licenses in effect, and yet only 
18 audits of exporter compliance were 
conducted last year. 

Fortunately, Mr. President, there al- 
ready is some improvement. The 
number of distribution license compli- 
ance audits conducted to date this 
year already exceeds the total for 
1984. But even when Commerce has 
reached its goal of conducting more 
than 100 audits per year, I fear that 
review will be far too infrequent to be 
meaningful. At that rate, and with the 
number of distribution licenses ex- 
panded to over 1,000, as Commerce 
predicts, a company can be expected 
to be reviewed for compliance with the 
terms of its distribution license only 
once each 10 years. 

The new regulations place an even 
greater burden on the enforcement ac- 
tivities of the Government if they are 
to operate in a manner that does not 
jeopardize our security. But there is 
still not enough indication that proper 
attention is being addressed to effec- 
tive and meaningful enforcement to 
justify the liberalization made in the 
distribution license by the new regula- 
tions. 

For example, Commerce has failed 
to assign the responsibility for en- 
forcement of the distribution license 
to its enforcement division, the Office 
of Export Enforcement. Instead, Com- 
merce plans for the audit to be more 
of a bookkeeping procedure. 

One of the most worrisome elements 
of the new regulations would be to 
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make eligible for export under a distri- 
bution license some of our most so- 
phisticated computers. Currently, 
computers with process data rates 
[pdr] of up to 250 eligible for distribu- 
tion licenses. I must emphasize, and 
this is generally conceded, that distri- 
bution licenses are a far less rigorous 
control mechanism than are individual 
validated licenses. In many cases, par- 
ticularly without adequate enforce- 
ment procedures, a distribution license 
can be tantamount to virtual decontrol 
of an item. Yet the new regulations 
would make eligible for distribution li- 
censes computers with pdrs of up to 
1,000, four times the current level of 
sophistication allowable under bulk li- 
censes. Such computers that will now 
be shipped under the less rigorous dis- 
tribution licenses can be useful, for ex- 
ample, in developing nuclear weapons 
capabilities, as well as in developing 
space-based weapons systems. 

Mr. President, with these problems 
unresolved, I still do not have suffi- 
cient confidence that the new distribu- 
tion license regime will not be prejudi- 
cial to our national security and the 
security of our friends who rely upon 
the technological superiority of Ameri- 
can-made weapons. 

Perhaps these problems could have 
been cleared up if a more interdepart- 
mental approach were taken to devel- 
oping the regulations. Export control, 
as mandated by Congress and the 
President, is a multidepartmental op- 
eration. Yet the Commerce Depart- 
ment continued its practice of publish- 
ing final regulations without giving, 
for example, the Department of De- 
fense a chance even to look at the new 
regulations prior to their publication. 
These regulations will have a pro- 
found impact on our national security, 
an impact that translates directly into 
increased defense costs, and yet our 
Defense Department will get its first 
look at the final regulations at the 
same time that the Soviet Ambassador 
will. That is totally unacceptable. 

Mr. President, this failure by the 
Commerce Department to consult 
with the Department of Defense on 
the final regulations underscores the 
need for the amendment offered last 
year by the distinguished minority 
leader [Mr. Byrp] to the Export Ad- 
ministration Act, that would require 
Commerce to submit new regulations 
to both the Defense and State Depart- 
ments prior to their issuance. I cannot 
think of one good reason why Com- 
merce failed to follow this practice of 
cooperation with these latest regula- 
tions. It is clear that there are good 
reasons why they must be required to 
do so by law.e 


CONGRESSIONAL SALARIES 


è Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, our 
system of acting on congressional com- 
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pensation issues is satisfactory to no 
one. Because no pay raises are current- 
ly under consideration in the Con- 
gress, this is a good time to reexamine 
the process by which we determine 
congressional salaries, and perhaps 
then to seek improvements. In a 
weekly column that I write for my 
constituents, I have attempted to set 
out some of the territory that such a 
debate must cover on both sides of 
this emotion-laden issue. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the following 
column be printed in full in the 
RECORD. 
The article follows: 
Time To REFORM CONGRESSIONAL PAY 


This is not the time to raise the pay of 
Congress or other high government offi- 
cials, but a good time to look at the process. 

I confess to a strong feeling that the 
present process is not good. For members of 
Congress to raise their own salaries, or for 
the president to sign a bill raising his salary, 
does not give people great confidence in 
their government. Instead it gives the im- 
pression that government officials are in 
office to serve themselves rather than the 
public, 

About a year ago Senator Russell Long 
and Senator Howard Baker, leading mem- 
bers of both parties, suggested that the 
Constitution be amended to set up a special 
commission of citizens, insulated as much as 
possible from political pressures, to set the 
salaries. 

Whether that is the right answer I'm not 
sure, but the present situation is awkward 
for office holders and not good for the 
public, 

Let me give you the arguments on both 
sides of this emotion-laden issue, 

Against pay raises: (1) Legislators should 
not be paid so much that they lose touch 
with the realities faced by people on Social 
Security and by people who have to pay 
home mortgages. It becomes easy, as income 
rises, to forget those with lesser income. 
That argument, in my opinion, has much 
validity. 

(2) As.an example to others, it shows that 
money can be saved. 

(3) It actually saves money, though the 
amount saved is a tiny fraction of one per- 
cent of the federal budget. 

The arguments for pay raises: (1) We can 
attract and keep more good members if they 
are paid adequately. A good illustration is 
the Illinois General Assembly. They are 
paid much better now than when I was 
there, and on the average, the caliber of 
membership is much better than when I was 
a member. I recall one time when a pay 
raise was under consideration one member 
got up and said, “Don't raise the salary. 
You'll end up with some really qualified 
people running against you.” He was right. 

(2) Salaries of members of Congress have 
not kept up with inflation. Since 1970 the 
cost of living has risen 175 percent. Military 
pay has risen 214 percent; postal pay 168 
percent; private sector pay 175 percent; fed- 
eral employees’ pay 130 percent; congres- 
sional salaries 76 percent. 

(3) By not paying adequately, we are turn- 
ing more to the very wealthy to represent us 
in the House and Senate. Many are excel- 
lent legislators, but some are out of touch 
with the concerns of average citizens. An in- 
creasing percentage of those in the House 
and Senate are millionaries, In the Senate 
that proportion now stands at about one- 
third. 
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The weakest player on the Chicago Bulls 
basketball team, who spends most of his 
time on the bench, is paid substantially 
more than the person who makes the deci- 
sion whether your son should go to fight in 
Central America. 

The result—sometimes—is good basketball 
players and weak legislators. 

But the fundamental question is: If we 
paid members of the House and Senate and 
high goverment officials more, would we im- 
prove the caliber of those who consider 
public service? Would we keep good people 
who now leave to make more money else- 
where? 

If raising pay would improve the quality 
of service, it is a wise investment. If raising 
salaries does not do that, it is a waste of 
money. 

Most members of Congress would agree 
that now is not the time to raise salaries. 
This is a time for restraint. 

But a time when no raises are under con- 
sideration is a good time to reexamine the 
process, a process that needs improvement.e 


SECURITIES SAFETY AND 
SOUNDNESS ACT OF 1985 


è Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, al- 
though the Unocal/Pickens takeover 
attempt is a closed book now, I want 
people to be aware of the ramifica- 
tions of the deal if it had gone 
through. I received a copy of a letter 
sent to Congressman Brooks from 
Mayor Neild of Beaumont, TX. Mr. 
Neild explains that Texas would have 
lost over 1,000 jobs if Unocal was 
taken over. I am sure that many other 
areas would have suffered if Unocal 
had ended up with a tremendous debt 
load. I know that New Mexico would 
probably have lost about 900 jobs in a 
Unocal subsidiary. 

Jobs are also lost when corporations 
must devote resources to fighting off 
hostile takeover attempts. I really 
question the value of these hostile 
takeover attempts by dummy corpora- 
tions that result in layoffs and debt- 
laden target companies. Firms that are 
well managed end up amputating 
themselves in order to appear unat- 
tractive to raiders. 

Mr. President, I ask that Mayor 
Neild’s letter be printed in the RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

CITY OF BEAUMONT, 
Beaumont, TX, May 13, 1985. 
Hon. JACK, BROOKS, 
House of Representatives, Rayburn House 
Office Building, Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BROOKS; I would like 
to express my individual support for bill S. 
975, introduced by Senator DOMENICI re- 
cently in the Senate. Bill S. 975 would enact 
a moratorium on takeovers specifically re- 
lating to the petroleum industry. Ten years 
ago, there were about 20 companies desig- 
nated as major integrated oil companies. 
These companies were heavily invested in 
research and development to meet the na- 
tion's energy needs. Today, that list has 
shrunk to 11 companies, four of which have 
taken on such a large debt that their risk- 
taking ability is in serious doubt. Mesa Pe- 
troleum is currently looking into the acquir- 
ing of UNOCAL which would have a poten- 
tially negative impact on the State of Texas. 
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Texas may lose over 1,913 jobs currently 
provided by UNOCAL as a major employer 
in our State. It would have serious ramifica- 
tions, especially here in the Golden Trian- 
gle. In addition, UNOCAL is a strong com- 
petitor in the petroleum industry. The bill 
introduced by Senator Domenicr would put 
a moratorium through the remainder of the 
year on the use of so-called “junk” bonds to 
finance hostile takeovers. I believe that a 
moratorium would give responsible govern- 
ment agencies time to carefully ascertain 
just what harm the current trends are capa- 
ble of doing to our industries, financial insti- 
tutions and our nation. 

I encourage you to support S. 975 and 
carefully examine ramifications of the cur- 
rent merger trends. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM E. NEILD, 
Mayor.e 


NATIONAL HOUSING POLICY 


@ Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I want to 
commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues an important statement of 
policy concerning the course of this 
Nation’s 50-year commitment to the 
housing needs of lower and moderate 
income Americans. 

This policy was developed by the Na- 
tional Low-Income Housing Coalition 
and has been endorsed by 70 national 
organizations and over 1,000 State and 
local groups nationwide 

While I find myself in complete 
accord with the articulated policy, I 
believe this document is significant for 
the magnitude and breath of support 
which it has attracted. 

I know of no other area of Federal 
concern which has suffered greater 
budget reductions over the past 5 
years. 

The recently approved Senate 
budget resolution, although not as 
draconian in it’s recommendations for 
housing as the administration's origi- 
nal budget, nonetheless does nothing 
to revive the Nation’s historic biparti- 
san commitment for decent shelter for 
all citizens. I am concerned equally 
that the tax reform and simplification 
debate which looms ahead will call 
this commitment further into ques- 
tion. 

It has been suggested that housing 
has fared poorly at the national level 
due to the lack of a broad-based na- 
tional coalition in support of housing 
programs. This effort undertaken by 
the National Low-Income Coalition 
certainly reverses this trend. I would 
urge my colleagues to pay close atten- 
tion to the support that exists in their 
States for sound national housing poli- 
cies. 

Mr. President, I ask to have the 
statement of policy and a listing of the 
endorsing organizations printed in the 
RECORD. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF POLICY 

The undersigned 70 national and 1039 
state and local organizations from 50 states 
and the District of Columbia and Puerto 
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Rico believe that high priority must be 
given to dealing with this nation’s low 
income housing crisis. This can be done only 
by continuing and expanding our low 
income housing assistance programs: the 
urban programs of HUD and the rural pro- 
a of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. 

We therefore oppose completely the two- 
year moratorium on all additional low 
income housing assistance, and the wiping 
out of the FmHA rural housing programs, 
as proposed in the Administration's FY 1986 
budget. This housing budget is a recipe for 
disaster for low income people. It is a com- 
plete repudiation of Congress’ 50-year bipar- 
tisan commitment to the right of all Ameri- 
cans to a decent home in a decent neighbor- 
hood at an affordable price. If approved, it 
would lead directly to increased homeless- 
ness and suffering for millions of low and 
very low income Americans. 

In 1981, President Reagan’s Commission 
on Housing found that over seven million 
very low income renter households were 
paying more than 30 percent of their 
income for rent and/or were living in sub- 
standard housing. Yet, since that time, Con- 
gress has approved cuts which have reduced 
the federal housing assistance budget by 60 
percent. The 1986 cut, unless rejected, will 
mean a 98 percent cut since the Reagan Ad- 
ministration took office. These cuts have 
hurt the “truly needy”: the median family 
income of households receiving federal low 
income housing assistance is under $6,000 
per year, or 29 percent of the national 
median family income. 

More families than ever before are home- 
less. The need for federal low income hous- 
ing assistance has never been clearer or 
greater. We join together in urging you to 
authorize and appropriate the funds needed 
to expand our presently inadequate supply 
of subsidized housing, rehabilitate the exist- 
ing housing stock, and to meet the housing 
needs of the homeless. 


SIGNERS WHO ARE NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ACORN. 

American Association of Homes for the 
Aging. 

American Association of Retired Persons. 

American Baptist Churches, USA. 

American Institute of Architects. 

American Lutheran Church for Service 
and Mission. 

American Philanthropy Assoc. Mortgage/ 
Rent Shelter. 

American Planning Association. 

Association of Local Housing Finance 
Agencies. 

Association of Puerto Rican Exec. Direc- 
tors (NYC). 

Bnai Brith International. 

Center for Community Change. 

Center for Budget and Policy Priorities. 

Child Welfare League of America. 

Children's Defense Fund 

Coalition on Block Grants and Human 
Needs. 

Council] for Rural Housing and Develop- 
ment. 

Council of Large Public Housing Authori- 
ties. 

Council of State Housing Agencies. 

Farmworker Justice Fund. 

Federation of Jewish Philanthropies. 

Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion. 

Inter-Religious Coalition for Housing. 

Interfaith Action for Economic Justice. 

International Assoc. of Psychosocial 
Rehab Sve. 
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Jobs With Peace Campaign. 

LULAC National Educational 
Inc. 

Lutheran Church in America, Division for 
Mission. 

Lutheran Council in the USA. 

Lutheran Resources Commission. 

McAuley Institute. 

Mennonite Central Committee, US Peace 
Section. 

Mexican-American Legal Defense & Edu- 
cational Fund. 

NAHRO (Nat'l Assoc. of Hsng. & Redev. 
Officials) Network. 

National American Indian Housing Coun- 
cil. 

National Caucus and Center on Black 
Aged, Inc. 

National Church Residences. 

National Coalition for the Homeless. 

National Com. Against Discrimination in 
Housing. 

National Community Action Agency Di- 
rectors Ass'n. 

National Conference of Catholic Char- 
ities. 

National Council of La Raza. 

National Council of Senior Citizens. 

National Farmers Union. 

National Federation of Housing Counsel- 
ors. 

National Hispanic Housing Network. 

National Housing Conference. 

National Housing Institute. 

National Housing Rehabilitation Associa- 
tion. 

National League of Cities. 

National Leased Housing Association. 

National Low Income Housing Coalition. 

National Mental Health Association. 

National Neighborhood Coalition. 

National Puerto Rican Coalition. 

National Tenants Union. 

National Tribal Chairmen’s Association. 

National Trust for Historic Preservation. 

National Urban League. 

Native American Rights Fund. 

Planners Network. 

Presbyterian Church, USA, Program 
Agency. 

Public Housing Authorities Directors As- 
sociations. 

Service Employees International Union. 

United Methodist Church: Gen’l. Brd. & 
Global Min. 

United States Catholic Conference. 

United States Conference of Mayors. 

United States Student Association. 

Women’s Inter. League for Peace & 
Frdm./U.S. Section. 


Services, 


SIGNERS WHO ARE STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZATIONS, BY STATE 
ALASKA 

Assoc. for Stranded Rural Alaskans in An- 

chorage. 
ALABAMA 

Bread & Roses Hospitality House (Bir- 
mingham). 

SE Alabama Self-Help Association (Tuske- 
gee Ins.) 

Southern Development Company (Mont- 
gomery). 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas Advocates for Children & Fam. 
(Little Rock). 

Arkansas Delta Housing Development 
(Forrest City). 

Arkansas Housing Development Agency 
(Little Rock). 

Arvac Housing Development Corp. (Rus- 
sellville). 

Drywall Contractors (Forrest City). 
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Knowlton (West 
Helena). 
Malvern Brick & Fireplace. 
McNeary Masonry Contractors (Forrest 
City). 
National 
Memphis. 
Qualls Construction Company 
City). 
R.H. Kellum Construction (Forrest City). 
Ridout Lumber Company of Forrest City. 
Vaccaro Lumber Co. (Forrest City). 
ARIZONA 


Mountain Planning 


Plumbing Service 


Church Residences of West 


(Forrest 


Low 
(Chinle). 
National Church Residences of Glendale. 

Navajo Housing Authority/Indian Hsng. 
(Window Rock). 

Phoenix Fair Housing Center. 

Pinal County Housing (Casa Grande). 

Primavera Foundation (Tucson). 

Southwest Indian Hsng. Auth. Assoc. (AZ, 
CA, NM, NV). 

Tucson Urban League, Inc. 

CALIFORNIA 

Alternative Living for the Aging (Los An- 
geles). 

Asian Neighborhood Design (San Francis- 
co). 

Asian, Inc. (San Francisco). 

Asociacion Campesina (Stockton). 

Bernal Heights Community Foundation 
(San Francisco). 

Building Women, Inc. 

CHAIN (Calif. Hsng. Action & Info 
Netwrk), Oakland. 

CHISPA (Salinas). 

Calexico Community Action Council, Inc. 

Calif. Rural Legal Assistance Foundation 
(Sacto.). 

California Coalition for Rural Hsng. (Mill 
Valley). 

Catholic 
Mateo). 

Catholic Social Service, Arch. of San Fran- 


Committee 


Social Service (San 


cisco. 

Chicano Federation of San Diego County, 
Inc. 

Chico Housing Improvement Program. 

Chinese Community Housing Corp. (San 
Francisco). 

Citizens for Representative Govt. 
Francisco). 

City of Oakland, Office of Community De- 
velopment. 

Civic Center Barrio Housing Corp. (Santa 
Ana). 

Coachella Valley Housing Coalition. 

Community Corporation of Santa Monica. 

Community Design Center, University of 
California. 

Community Development 
(Ukiah). 

Community Housing Developers, Inc. (San 
Jose), 

Community Living Centers (Daly City). 

Community Relations Conference of So. 
Calif. (LA). 

Concilio Mexicano De Chico, Ince. 

Congress of California Seniors, Region 3 
(Berkeley). 

Crenshaw Council on Aging (Los Angeles). 

Davis Community Housing. 

Downtown Advocates of Senior Housing 
(Sacramento). 

Ecumenical Association for Housing (San 
Rafael). 

Ecumenical Ministry in the Haight Ash- 
bury. 

Eden Council for Hope and Opportunity 
(Hayward). 

Emergency Housing Program. 

Fair Housing Congress of Southern Cali- 
fornia (LA). 


(San 


Commission 
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Fair Housing Council of Orange County 
(Santa Ana). 

Fair Housing Council of the San Fernando 
Valley. 

Fair Housing Foundation of Long Beach. 

Filipino American Suc. Group, Inc. (Los 
Angeles). 

Friends Committee on Legislation (Sacre- 
mento). 

Gates Co-op (Sausalito). 

Gray Panthers of Sacremento. 

Gray Panthers of San Francisco. 

Gray Panthers of Santa Cruz. 

Haight Ashbury Community Development 
Corporation. 

Hollywood-Wilshire Fair Housing Council. 

Homing, Inc, (Los Angeles). 

Housing Alliance of Contra Costa County, 
Inc. 

Housing Authority of Contra Costa Cnty. 
(Martinez). 

Housing Authority of the City of Upland. 

Housing Authority, City of Santa Bar- 
bara. 

Housing Coalition of Orange County 
(Santa Ana). 

Housing Committee of Old St. Mary’s 
Church (SFran). 

Housing Development, Catholic Soc. Svc. 
(San Fran). 

Housing Rights for Children (Berkeley). 

Housing Service Center (San Jose). 

Human Investment Project, Inc. 
Mateo). 

Human Rights/Fair Housing Commission 
(Sacramento). 

Imperial Valley Coordinated Housing 
Auth. (Brawley). 

Institute for Quality Living (Berkeley). 

Jubilee West, Inc. (Oakland). 

La Buena Esperanza Cooperative, Inc. (Sa- 
linas). 

La Buena Esperanza Development Corp. 
(Greenfield). 

La Raza en Accion Local (San Francisco). 

Las Casas de Madera Cooperative, Inc. 
(Salinas). 

League of Women Voters (Pasadena). 

League of Women Voters of California 
(Sacramento). 

League of Women Voters of L. A. Cnty. 
(Northridge). 

Loma el Paraiso (FmHA Rent. Pro.) Ten- 
ants (Salinas). 

Los Angeles County Area Agency on 
Aging. 

Los Angeles County Human Relations. 

Los Angeles Urban League. 

Marin Housing Center (San Rafael). 

Marin Housing Coalition (Corte Madera). 

Marin Interfaith Council Hsng. Task 
Force, San Rafael. 

Menorah Housing Foundation (Los Ange- 
les). 

Mercy Convent (San Diego). 

Mercy Sisters Social Justice Commis. 
(Burlingame). 

Metro-Harbor 
(Harbor City). 

Mid-Peninsula Citizens for Fair Housing 
(Palo Alto). 

Mid-Peninsula Coalition Housing Fund 
(Palo Alto). 

National Church Residences of Alhambra. 

National Church Residences of Cudahy. 

National Church Residences of Laguna 
Beach. 

National Church Residences of Sacramen- 


(San 


Fair Housing Council 


National Church Residences of San Diego. 

National Farm Worker Ministry (Oak- 
land). 

Network (Santa Barbara). 

No. California Assoc. for Non-Profit Hsng. 
(SFran). 
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North of Market Planning Coalition (San 
Francisco). 

Novato Ecumenical Housing. 

Office of Community Development (Oak- 
land). 

Old St. Mary’s Housing Committee (San 
Francisco). 

Operation Sentinel (Oakland). 

Orange County Fair Housing Council. 

Ormsby & Associates (Woodland). 

Owner Builder Center (Berkeley). 

PMG Properties, Inc. (Woodland Hills). 

Palo Alto Housing Corporation. 

People’s Self Help Housing Corp. (San 
Luis Obispo). 

Plumas County Housing Authority. 

Potrero Hill Community Development 
Corp. (San Fran). 

Poverty Resistance Center (Sacramento). 

Project MATCH, Inc. (San Jose). 

Redwook Community Action Agency 
(Eureka). 

Rural California Housing Corporation 
(Sacramento). 

Sacramento Human Rights/Fair Housing 
Commission. 

Sacramento Urban League. 

San Bernardino County Community Serv- 
ices Dept. 

San Diego Urban League, Inc. 

San Franciscans for Reasonable Growth. 

San Francisco Council of Community 
Housing Org. 

San Francisco Independent Housing Serv- 
ices. 

San Gabriel Valley YWCA: Shelter/Bat- 
tered Wom. & Ch. 

Santa Barbara Single Parent Alliance. 

Santa Barbara Tenants Union. 

Santa Clara County Advisory Council on 
Aging. 

Santa Cruz Action Network. 

Santa Cruz Community Credit Union. 

Santa Cruz County Board of Supervisors. 

Santa Cruz Housing Action Committee. 

Sausalito City Council. 

Self-Help Enterprises (Visalia). 

Senior Advocates Advisory Committee 
(Redwood City). 

Senior Network Service (Santa Cruz). 

Shapell Housing, Inc. (Beverly Hills). 

Single Room Occupancy Housing Corpo- 
ration (LA). 

Sonoma County People for Econ. Opp. 
(Santa Rosa). 

South County Housing (Gilroy). 

Southern Calif. Clergy & Laity Concerned 
(LA). 

Southern California Assoc. of Non-Profit 
Housing. 

Tenant Association of Santa Cruz. 

Tenants and Owners Development Corp. 
(San Fran). 

Tenderloin Neighborhood Development 
Corp. (San Fran). 

The Community Redevelopment Ag. of 
the City of LA. 

The Urban Innovations Group (Los Ange- 
les). 

URBATEC (Santa Monica). 

United Farmworkers of America, AFL- 
CIO (Keene). 

United States Escrow (Downey). 

Vista de la Terraza Cooperative, Inc. (Sali- 
nas). 

Welfare Rights Organization (San Diego). 

Westside Fair Housing Council (Los Ange- 
les). 

Working Group for Community Dev. 
Reform (Oakland), 

World College West (Petaluma). 

Yolo Cnty. Sexual Assault/Battered 
Women's Center. 
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Zoe Christian Center Need Program 
(Oxnard). 


COLORADO 


Archdiocesan Housing Committee, Inc. 
(Denver). 

Colorado Assoc. of Homes & Svcs. for 
Aging (Denver). 

Colorado Off. of Govern. Ministry, Lu- 
theran Church. 

Colorado Social 
(Denver). 

Ecumenical 
(Denver). 

HOPE Communities, Inc. (Denver). 

Housing Issues Task Force (Aurora). 

Mental Health Association of Colorado 
(Denver). 

Mercy Housing, Inc. (Denver). 

Seton Community (Denver). 

The Enablers (Denver). 

Women’s Resource Center, UCD (Denver). 


Legislation Committee 


Housing Corporation 


CONNECTICUT 


Broad Park Development Corporation 
(Hartford). 

Brookside Tenants Council (New Haven). 

CT Assoc. of Residential Facilities 
(WestHartford). 

CT Interfaith Housing & Human Sve. 
Corp. (Hartford). 

CT Women's Educational & Legal Fund, 
Inc. (Hartford). 

CT and W. Manchester Dist. Council on 
Ministries. 

Catholic Family Services of Stamford. 

City of Meriden, Office of Community De- 
velopment. 

Coalition for Basic Human Rights (Stam- 
ford). 

Columbus House, Inc. (New Haven). 

Com. Hsng. Coalition: Fam. & Child. Sve. 
(Stamford). 

Commission on Aging (Greenwich). 

Committee on Training & Employment, 
Inc. (Stamford). 

Community Action Agency of New Haven, 
Inc. 

Connecticut Assoc. of Residential Fac. 
(W.Hartford). 

Connecticut Citizen Action Group (Hart- 
ford). 

Connecticut Housing Investment Fund 
(Hartford). 

Connecticut Legal Services (Middleton). 

Consumer Protection Service (Water- 
bury). 

Coordinating Council for Child. in Crisis 
(New H.). 

Danbury Commission on Aging. 

Darien Social Services. 

East. Connecticut Citizen Acting Gr. (Wil- 
limantic). 

Family & Children’s Sve. Housing Com. 
(Stamford). 

Folly Brook Manor 
(Wethersfield). 

Greenwich Community Housing, Inc. 

Greenwich Housing Coalition, Inc. 

Greenwich Neighborhoods, Inc. 

Hartford Neighborhood Housing Coali- 
tion. 

Housing Authority of the City of Stam- 
ford. 

Housing Authority, City of New Haven. 

Housing Coalition for the Capitol Region 
(Hartford). 

INFO LINE (Hartford). 

La Casa de Puerto Rico (Hartford). 

League of Women Voters of Stamford. 

Legal Aid Society of Hartford, Inc. 

Legal Services Training & Advocacy Proj. 
(Hartford). 


Tenants’ Assoc. 
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Manchester Tenant Housing Coalition. 

Meriden Citizen Action Group. 

Meriden Community Action Agency: Brd. 
of Directors. 

Meridian Tower (Bristol) 

Milford Coalition of Social Service Provid- 
ers. 

NAHRO: Connecticut Chapter. 

National Church Residences of Stamford. 

Neighborhood Housing, Inc. (New Haven). 

New Haven Tenants Representative Coun- 
cil, Inc. 

New Neighborhoods, Inc. (Stamford). 

Norwalk Housing Coalition. 

Norwich Tenants Association. 

Office of Urban Affairs, Archdiocese of 
Hartford. 

Robert T. Wolfe “Friendly Club” (New 
Haven) 

Rock View Tenant Council (New Haven). 

Sheldon Oak Central, Inc. (Hartford). 

Stamford Citizen Action Group. 

Stamford Commission on Aging. 

Stamford Community Development. 

Tenant Representative Council 
Haven), 

Torrant House (Plainville). 

Urban League of Greater Hartford, Inc. 

Urban League of Greater New Haven. 

Valley Citizen Action Group (Derby). 

Village Apartments (South Meriden). 

Waterbury Citizen Action Group. 

West Haven Emergency Assistance Task 
Force. 

Windham Regional Tenants Org. (Willi- 
mantic). 


(New 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Carmelite Sisters of Charity/Mt. Carmel 
House. 

Center City Community Corporation. 

Good Shepherd Covent. 

Gray Panthers of Metropolitan Washing- 
ton. 

Housing Counseling Services, Inc. 

Metro. Wash. Planning & Housing Asso- 
ciation. 

National Demonstration Water Project. 

Newman & Associates, Inc. 

Peoples Involvement Corporation. 

S8.0.M.E. (So Others Might Eat). 

DELAWARE 

Catholic Social Services (Wilmington). 

Community Housing Inc. (Wilmington). 

Housing Opportunities of New Castle 
County. 

Housing Opportunities of No. Delaware 
(Wilmington). 

Neighborhood Housing Counseling Svc. 
(Wilmington). 

Project Act (Wilmington). 

Public Assistance Task Force (Wilming- 
ton). 

Wilmington Housing Authority. 

FLORIDA 


Allapattah Tenants Council, Inc. (Miami). 

Annie M. Coleman Tenants Council, Inc. 
(Miami). 

Arthur Mays Villas Tenants Council, Inc. 
(Miami). 

Caribbean Homebuyers Association, Inc. 
(Miami). 

Carol City Townhouse Tenant Council, 
Inc. 

Central Florida Com. Dev. Corp. (Daytona 
Beach). 

City of Daytona Beach Community Devel- 
opment. 

City of Orlando Housing Rehabilitation 
Program. 

City of West Palm Beach Community De- 
velopment. 

Concerned Citizens Tenants Council, Inc. 
(Miami). 
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Culmer 
(Miami), 

East Coast Migrant Head Start Proj. 
(Haines City). 

Economic Opportunity Family 
Center (Miami). 

Edison Courts Tenants Association, Inc. 
(Miami). 

Farmworker 
Haven). 

Florida Non-Profit Housing, Inc. (Sebr- 
ing). 

Hialeah/Seminola 
Corp. (Hialeah). 

Homestead Gardens Tenants Council, Inc. 

Horizons Unlimited Development Corp. 
(Orlando). 

Jacksonville Housing Assistance Division, 
HUD. 

James E. Scott Community Assoc. Day 
Care (Miami). 

Lake Community Development, Inc. (Ta- 
vares). 

Larchmont-Little River Tenants Council, 
Inc. (Miami). 

Liberty Square Tenants Council, 
(Miami). 
Little Havana Activities & Nutrition Ctr. 
(Miami). 
Little 
(Miami). 
Manatee Opportunity Council, Inc. (Bra- 
denton). 

Martin Fine Villas Tenants Council, Inc., 
(Miami). 

Mennonite Central 
Unit. 

Mental Health Assoc. of Leon County 
(Tallahassee), 

Miami Gardens Townhouse Villas Tenant 
Council, Inc. 

Miami-Dade Neighborhood Housing Serv- 
ices, Inc. 

Modello 
(Miami). 

Naranja Tenants Association, Inc. 

Nat'l. Assoc. of Social Wrkrs, FL Ch., Tal- 
lahassee. 

National Church Residences of Eastern. 

National Church Residences of Jackson- 
ville. 

Newberg Tenants Council, Inc. (Miami). 

Office for Farmworker Ministry (Apapka). 

Overall Tenants Advisory Council, Inc. 
(Dade Cnty.). 

Palm Beach County Div. of Housing & 
Community Dev. 

Perrine Gardens Tenants Council, 
(Miami). 

Pine Island Tenants Council, Inc. (Nar- 
anja). 

Pinellas County Community Dev. Dept. 
(Clearwater). 

Pinellas Opportunity Council, Inc. (St. Pe- 
tersburg). 

Project HOME, Inc. (Zellwood). 

Rainbow-Townpark Tenants Council, Inc. 
(Miami). 

Sarasota Com. Dev. Dept., Citizens Adv. 
Committee. 

Scott-Carver 
Corp. (Miami). 

Scott-Carver 
(Miami). 

Scott-Lakes Tenants Council (Miami). 

Seminole Self-Reliant Housing, Inc. (San- 
ford). 

Singer 
(Miami). 

South Miami Concerned Citizens Tenant 
Council, Inc. 

Tallahassee Housing Foundation. 

Tampa Bay Regional Planning Council 
(St. Petersburg). 


Place Tenants Council, Inc. 


Health 


(Winter 


Ministry, Inc. 


Community Devel. 


Inc. 


Havana Tenants Council, Inc. 


Committee, Miami 


Tenants Association, Inc. 


Inc. 


Community Development 


Tenants Council, Inc. 


Plaza Tenants Council, Inc. 
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Tenant Education Association of Miami. 

Town of Westville. 

United Farm Workers Support Com. (Ft. 
Lauderdale). 

United Tenants Council, Inc. (Miami). 

Urban League of Greater Miami, Inc. 

Urban League of Palm Beach County, Inc. 

Venetian Gardens Tenants Council, Inc. 
(Miami). 

Victory Homes Tenants Council, 
(Miami). 

Withlacoochee 
(Ocala). 

Youth & Family Development Depart- 
ment (Miami). 


Inc. 


Area Legal Services 


GEORGIA 


Albany Housing Authority. 

Anthony Homes Residents Association 
(Macon). 

Bethlehem Area Community Association 
(Augusta). 

Bowden Homes Residents Association 
(Macon). 

Central Church of God in Christ (Soper- 
ton). 

Concerned Citizens of Macon County 
(Montezuma). 

Cuyler Community Improvement Assoc. 
(Savannah). 

Davis Homes 
(Macon). 

Eskenosen, Inc. (Roberta). 

Felton Homes Residents Association 
(Macon). 

Garlington Heights Tenants Association 
(Waycross). 

Georgia Citizens Coalition on Hunger. 

Georgia Clients Council. 

Georgia Housing Coalition, Inc. (Atlanta). 

Georgia Residential Finance Authority. 

Henry County Citizens for a Better Com- 
munity. 

Henry County Improvement Council. 

Hicks Construction Company (Americus). 

Homebuilders Assoc. of GA, Rural Hsng. 
Com. (Atin.) 

Interfaith (Atlanta). 

Jesup Housing Authority. 

Koinonia Partners. 

Macon Housing Authority. 

McAfee Towers Residents Association 
(Macon), 

Mennonite Central Committee (Atlanta). 

Metro Fair Housing Services (Atlanta). 

Metro Fair Housing Services (Decatur). 

Monroe County Community Improvement 
Coalition. 

Mounts Homes Residents Association 
(Macon). 

Mt. Bethel Baptist Church (McDonough). 

Mt. Moriah AME Church (McDonough). 

Murphy Homes Residents Association 
(Macon). 

NAACP of Georgia. 

NAACP: Sumter County. 

NAACP: Wayne County. 

NAACP: Worth County. 

Oglethorpe Homes Residents Association 
(Macon). 

Pendleton Homes Residents Association 
(Macon). 

Pentecostal Holiness Church (Sylvester). 

Regal Civic and Federated Clubs (Cedar- 
town). 

Savannah Federation of Housing Counsel- 


Residents Association 


ors. 
Shiloh Baptist (McDonough). 
Shoal Creek Baptist Church 
Grove). 
Southeastern Properties (Albany). 


(Locust 


Tindall 
(Macon). 
Treutlin County Clients Council. 


Heights Residents Association 
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Urban League of Atlanta, Housing Center. 

Wesley Chapel United Methodist Church 
(McDonough). 

HAWAII 

Consumer Housing Task Force of Hawaii 
(Honolulu). 

Oahu Self Help Housing Corporation. 

IOWA 

Citizens for Community Improvement of 
Des Moines. 

Com. on Persons with Disabilities, Iowa 
Inter-Chu. 

Des Moines Area Urban Mission Council. 

Disability Action Com., Des Moines Urban 
Mis. Coun. 

H.O.M.E., Inc. (Des Moines). 

Iowa Citizens for Community Improve- 
ment (Des Moines). 

Iowa Commission on the Status of Women 
(Des Moines). 

Iowa State Council of Senior Citizens (Des 
Moines). 

Tax Reform Consultants of Iowa (Des 
Moines). 


IDAHO 
Boise City Housing. 

Franklin Plaza. 

Shoreline Plaza Resident Board (Boise). 


ILLINOIS 


Behr Development, Ltd. (Rockford). 

Bethel New Life, Inc. (Chicago). 

C-U Tenant Union (Urbana). 

Catholic Charities (Chicago). 

Champaign-Urbana Tenant Union. 

Chicago Coalition for the Homeless. 

Chicago Rehab Network. 

Chicago Task Force on the Homeless. 

Community Emergency Shelter Organiza- 
tion (Chicago). 

Community Youth Creative Learning Ex- 
perience (Chicago). 

Conner/ Alpine, Ltd. (Rockford). 

Department of Housing (Chicago). 

Eighth Day Center for Justice (Chicago). 

Evanston Community Development Cor- 
poration. 

Hillside Terrace Tenants Organization 
(Burlington). 

Hispanic Housing Development Corp. 
(Chicago). 

Hope Fair Housing Center (Chicago). 

Housing Resource Center/Hull House 
(Chicago). 

Interfaith Council for the Homeless (Chi- 
cago). 

Interfaith Housing Development Corp. 
(Wilmette). 

Jane Addams Center (Chicago). 

Kenwood-Oakland Community Organiza- 
tion (Chicago). 

Leadership Council for Metro. Open Com. 
(Chicago). 

Madison County Housing Authority. 

Near North Community Organization 
(Chicago). 

Near North Development Corporation 
(Chicago). 

New City YMCA (Chicago). 

North Suburban Housing Center (Wil- 
mette). 

Oak Park Housing Center. 

South Suburban Housing Center (Park 
Forest). 

The Neighborhood Institute (Chicago). 

Voice of the People in Uptown, Inc, (Chi- 
cago). 

INDIANA 


Fort Wayne Housing Authority. 

Hope of Evansville, Inc. 

Housing Authority, City of Elwood. 

Indianapolis Urban League. 

Knox County Housing Authority (Bick- 
nell). 
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Northwest Indiana Open Housing Center 
(Gary). 

Rural Rental Hsng. Assoc. of Indiana, Inc. 
(Indianapolis). 

South Bend Heritage Foundation, Inc. 

State Housing Board (Indianapolis). 

KANSAS 

Kansas Council for Rural Hsng. & Dev. 
(Topeka). 

Mennonite Housing Rehabilitation Svcs. 
Inc., (Wichita). 

NAHRO: Kansas Chapter. 

National Church Residences of Ottawa. 

Topeka Housing Authority Board of Com- 
missioners. 

Urban League of Wichita, Inc. 

KENTUCKY 

Dominican Sisters Governing Board (St. 
Catherine). 

Eastern Kentucky Housing Development 
Corp. (Neon). 

Frontier Housing, Inc. (Morehead). 

Housing Oriented Min. Estab. to Serve 
(Whitesburg). 

Kentucky Assoc. of Homes for the Aging 
(Louisville). 

Kentucky Mountain Housing (Manches- 
ter). 

Louisville Tenants Union, Inc. 

Louisville Urban League. 

Paris-Bourbon County Community Devel- 
opment Agency. 

LOUISIANA 

Central City Housing Development Corp., 
(New Orleans). 

East Baton Rouge Mortgage Finance Au- 
thority. 

Louisiana Rural 
(Denham Spr.). 

National Church Residences of Ruston, 
Inc. 

Our Lady of Lourdes Senior Center (New 
Orleans). 


Rental Hsng. Assoc. 


Our Lady of Lourdes Service Ministry 
(New Orleans). 

Sisters of Mercy (New Orleans). 

St. John the Baptist Community Center 
(New Orleans). 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Assoc. of Mass. Homes for the Aging (Bur- 
lington). 

Boston Housing Authority. 

Bromley Heath Tenant Mgt. Corp. (Ja- 
maica Plain). 

Christopher M. Carr Associates (Fast 
Longmeadow). 

Drexel Burnham Lambert Realty, 
(Boston). 

Education Instruction, Inc. (Roxbury). 

Jewish Community Housing for the Elder- 
ly (Brighton). 

Main South Neighborhood Tenants Assoc. 
(Worcester). 

Massachusetts Assoc. of Com. Dev. Corp. 
(Boston). 

Massachusetts Coalition for the Homeless 
(Boston). 

Myerson, Allen & Company (Boston). 

New England Elderly Housing Assoc. 
(Brighton). 

Nueva Espaeranza, Inc. (Holyoke). 

Sisters of Notre Dame/Boston Housing 
Committee, 

Sojourner House (Roxbury). 

South Boston Community Housing, Inc. 

Southern New England Management 
(Fast Longmeadow). 

Symphony Tenants Organizing Project 
(Boston). 

The Housing Information Center (Worce- 
ster). 

United South End Settlements (Boston). 


Inc. 
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United South End/Lower Roxbury Devel- 
opment Corp. 


MARYLAND 


Allegany County Housing and Home Re- 
habilitation. 

Baker, Watts, & Company (Baltimore). 

Baltimore Neighborhoods. 

Carroll County Housing Administration, 
Westminster. 

Cecil County Housing Agency (Elkton). 

Centers for the Handicapped (Silver 
Spring). 

Centers for the Handicapped Develop- 
ment Corp. (SS). 

City of Hyattsville, Office of Community 
Development. 

Columbia Housing Corporation. 

Commission for Women, Montgomery 
Cnty. (Rockville). 

Community Housing Resources Bd., Inc. 
(Rockville). 

Crossway Community. 

Cumberland Housing Authority. 

Department of Housing & Community 
Dev. (Frederick). 

Dept. of Housing 
Devipmnt. (Rockville). 

Frederick County Dept. of Housing & 
Community Dev. 

Friends House Retirement Community 
(Sandy Spring). 

Fund for an Open Society (Silver Spring). 

Harford County Housing Agency. 

Housing & Community Dev. of Prince 
George County. 

Housing Assistance Office (Cumberland). 

Housing Authority of Baltimore City. 

Housing Authority of the City of Freder- 
ick. 

Housing Opportunities Commission (Ken- 
sington). 

Leafy House Residents’ Association (Silver 
Spring). 

Maryland Assoc. of Hsng. & Redevelop.A. 
(Hagerstown). 

Maryland Community 
Admin. (Annapolis), 

Maryland Development Company (Rock- 
ville). 

Mental Health Association (Kensington). 

Montgomery County Commission on 
Aging (Silver Spr). 

Montgomery County Dept. of Hsng. & 
Com. D. (Rockville). 

Montgomery County Planning Board 
(Silver Spring). 

Montgomery County Public Schools Head 
Start. 

Montgomery County Women’s Political 
Caucus (SSpr.). 

National Church Residences of Capitol 
Heights. 

National Church Residences of Maryland, 

North American Housing Corporation (Pt. 
of Rocks). 

Perpetual Revolving Fund, Inc. (Colum- 
bia). 

Planning & Zoning Office (Easton). 

Sandy Spring Friends Meeting. 

St. Ambrose Housing Aid Center (Balti- 
more). 

St. Mark Presbyterian Church (Rockville). 

St. Michaels Housing Authority. 

Suburban Maryland Fair Housing Center 
(Rockville). 

Tenant Association of Parkway Woods 
(Rockville). 

Threshold Services, Inc. (Silver Spring). 

Westminster Public Housing Agency. 

MAINE 

ACE Construction Company (Liberty), 

Advest, Inc. (Portland). 

Augusta Housing Authority. 


& Community 


Development 
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City of Biddeford Housing Authority. 

Community Development Office 
Kent). 

Cumberland Area Mental Health Consor- 
tium (Portland). 

Fort Fairfield Community Development 
Agency. 

Fort Fairfield Housing Authority. 

Gleichman and Company, Inc. (Portland). 

Housing Authority of the City of Brewer. 

Maine State Housing Authority (Augus- 
ta). 

Maine State Housing Authority Adv. Brd. 
(Augusta). 

Manchester Housing for the Elderly. 

Oxford County Community Services 
(South Paris). 

People’s Regional Opportunity Program 
(Portland). 

Sanford Housing Authority. 

Seton Village, Inc. (Waterville). 

South Portland Housing Authority. 

Spectrum, Inc. (Portland). 

St. Croix Valley Self-Help Housing. 

The Housing Foundation (Orono). 

Westbrook Housing Authority. 

York Cumberland Housing Development 
Corp. (Gorham). 


MICHIGAN 


Cooperative Services, Inc. (Detroit). 

Core City Neighborhoods (Detroit). 

Detroit Urban League. 

Fair Housing Center (Detroit). 

Fair Housing Center of Greater Grand 
Rapids. 

Housing Law Reform Project (Ann Arbor). 

Inner City Christian Federation (Grand 
Rapids). 

Michigan Hsing. Coalition Monitoring 
Com. (Detroit). 

Michigan Rural 
(Kalamazoo). 

National Church Residences of Belleville. 

National Church Residences of Harper 
Woods, 

National Church Residences of Sterling 
Heights. 

Nelson Neighborhood Improvement Ass'n 
(Muskegon). 

Peace & Justice Ministry, Diocese of Lan- 
sing. 

Servants of the Immac. Heart of Mary, 
Cent. Admin. 

United Community Housing Coalition 
(Detroit). 

Urban League of Flint. 

Urban Planning Faculty, Michigan State 
University. 


(Fort 


Development Council 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Bloomington Housing and Redevelopment 
Authority. 

Common Space Mutual Housing Assoc. 
(Minneapolis). 

Dain Bosworth Inc. (Minneapolis). 

Dakota County Housing & Redev. Auth. 
(Rosemount). 

Dept. of Planning & Economic Dev., City 
of St. Paul. 

Heartland Realty Management, Inc. (Min- 
neapolis) 

Minnesota Society for Open Communities 
(Mnpls.). 

Minnesota Tenants Union (Minneapolis). 

Neighborhood Improvement Company 
(Minneapolis). 

Northside Residents 
Council (Mnpls.). 

Park Cooperative Apartments (Minneapo- 
lis). 

Phillips Neighborhood Housing Trust 
(Mnpls.). 

Powderhorn Residents Group (Minneapo- 
lis). 


Redevelopment 
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West Bank Community Development 
Corp. (Minneapolis). 


MISSOURI 


American Planning Association: Missouri 
Chapter. 

Greater Kansas City Housing Information 
Center. 

Greater St. Louis Freedom of Residence 
Committee. 

Mercy Housing Corporation 
City). 

Missouri Council for Rural Hsing. & Dev. 
(Wbst. Gr.). 
National 

Springs. 
National Church Residences of 
Charles. 
National Church Residences of St. Peters. 
Northside Preservation Commission (St. 
Louis). 
People’s Coalition of Missouri (St. Louis). 
Rural Rental Housing Assoc. of IL (Ches- 
terfield). 
Urban League of Metropolitan St. Louis, 
Inc. 


(Kansas 


Church Residences of Blue 


St. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Partners’ Tool Box: Mennonite Voluntary 
Svc. (Macon). 


MONTANA 


Montana Assoc. of Homes for the Aging 
(Helena). 
Northern Cheyenne Housing Authority. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Brunswick County Public 
Agency. 

Catholic Social Ministries (New Bern). 

Catholic Social Ministries, Fayetteville 
Office. 

Catholic Social Ministries, Raleigh/Pied- 
mont Reg. 

Cleveland Ave. Homes Residents Co. (Win- 
ston-Salem). 

Council for Children (Charlotte). 

Crystal Towers (Winston-Salem). 

Eden Community Development. 

Housing Authority of Winston-Salem, 
Sunrise Towers. 

North Carolina Coun. for Rural Hsng. & 
Dev. (Raleigh). 

North Carolina Sec. 8 Housing Assn (Yan- 
ceyville). 

North Carolina Sec. 8 Hsng. Assoc., Inc. 
(New Bern). 

North Hampton Homebuyers’ Association. 

North Hills Homebuyers Association 
(Winston-Salem). 

St. Andrew’s Catholic Church (Apex). 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Action & Development 


Housing 


Community 
Center (Bismarck). 

Dakota Prarie Opportunities (Bismarck). 

North Dakota Seniors United (Minot). 


NEBRASKA 


Catholic Hispanic Ministries for the Poor 
(Omaha). 

Charles Drew Health Center (Omaha). 

Greater Omaha Community Action, Inc. 

Housing Authority of the City of Omaha. 

Indian/Chicano Health Center (Omaha). 

League of Women Voters (Omaha). 

North Omaha Housing Reinvestment Coa- 
lition. 

Omaha Coalition for the Homeless. 

Siena-Francis House (Omaha). 

St. Martin de Porres Center of UCSS 
(Omaha). 

Stephen Center Shelter for Homeless 
(Omaha). 

United Catholic Social Services (Omaha). 

United Methodist Community Center 
(Omaha). 
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United Ministries of Northeast Omaha, 
Inc. 
Urban Housing Foundation (Omaha). 
Urban League of Nebraska, Inc. (Omaha). 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Berkshire Management Co., 
chester). 


Inc. (Man- 


NEW JERSEY 


American Planning Association: 
Jersey Chapter. 

Bayonne Economic Opportunity Founda- 
tion. 

Bergen County Alumnae Chapter, Delta 
Sigma Theta. 

CWA Local 
Brunswick). 

Center for Non-Profit Corporations (Tren- 
ton). 

Children’s Specialized Hospital (Moun- 
tainside). 

Coalition To House the Homeless of Eliza- 
beth. 

Coalition of the Homeless (Elizabeth). 

Concerned Parents for Better Housing 
(Paterson). 

Congresso Boricua De New Jersey (Tren- 
ton). 

Dept. of Housing & Community Develop- 
ment (Camden). 

Elizabeth Support 
(Summit). 

Fair Housing Council of Bergen County. 

Health and Welfare Council of Bergen 
County. 

Housing Coalition of Middlesex Cnty. 
(New Brunswick). 

INCCA (Paterson), 

Jersey City Housing Authority. 

League of Women Voters of New Jersey 
(Trenton). 

Mental Health Association in New Jersey 
(Montclair). 

Monmouth County Board of Social Svcs. 
(Freehold). 

Monmouth County Coa. for the Homeless 
(Holmdel). 

Monmouth County Coa. for the Homeless 
(Lakewood). 

Morris County Fair Housing Council 
(Morristown). 

Morris Shelter, Inc. (Morristown). 

NJ Assoc. of Non-Profit Homes for the 
Ag., Prnctn. 

National Church Residences of Lopat- 
cong. 

National 
Jersey. 

New Brunswick Police Athletic League. 

New Jersey Tenants’ Organization (Hack- 
ensack). 

Newark Redevelopment and Housing Au- 
thority. 

North Hudson Community Action Corp. 
(Union City). 

O’Brien Associates (Elizabeth). 

Old Trenton Neighborhood Development 
Corporation. 

Orange Child Development Corp. 

Our Lady of Fatima Social Services (Eliza- 
beth). 

Shelter Homeless People, 
(North Bergen). 

Urban League for Bergen County, Inc. 

NEW MEXICO 

Albuquerque Housing Authority. 

All Indian Pueblo Housing Authority (Al- 
buquerque). 

Chama Housing Authority. 

Cimarron Housing Authority. 

City of Albuquerque Dept. of Housing & 
Com. Dev, 


New 


1082, Welfare Unit (New 


Group Network 


Church Residences of New 


Task Force 
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Jicarilla 
(Duke). 

Mora Housing Authority. 

Nauvjhn Housing Authority. 

Neighborhood Housing Services 
querque). 

New Mexico Hispanic Housing Coalition 
(Belen). 

Posada Enterprises, Inc. (Albuquerque). 

Region VII Housing Authority (Socorro). 

Rio Arriba County Housing Authority 
(Espanola). 

San Miguel County Housing Authority 
(Rivera). 

Taos County Housing Authority. 

The Town of Taos Housing Authority. 


NEVADA 


Housing Authority of Clark County (Las 
Vegas). 


Apache Housing Authority 


(Albu- 


NEW YORK 


Alpine Tenants Association 
Heights). 

Artists’ Mutual Housing Association, Inc. 
(NYC). 

Association for Neighborhood & Housing 
Dev. (NYC). 

Bay Shore Interfaith Council. 

Belmont Shelter Corporation (Buffalo). 

Bronx Heights Neighborhood Community 
Corporation. 

Brookhaven Opportunity Center (Bell- 
port). 

Catholic Charities Division of Housing 
(Buffalo). 

Catholic Charities, Archdiocese of New 
York. 

Catholic Charities, Diocese of Ogdens- 
burg. 

Catholic Charities, Diocese of Rockville 
Centre. 

Catholic Charities, Diocese of Syracuse. 

Catholic Charities: Coord. for Homeless & 
Hungry. 

Cayuga County Homesite Development 
Corporation. 

Christopher Community, Inc. (Syracuse). 

Citizens’ Committee for Children of New 
York, Inc. 

City of Lockport Housing Authority. 

Coalition for the Homeless (NYC). 

Coalition of Block Associations (Brook- 
lyn). 

Coalition on Housing for Disabled People, 
NY City. 

Community Development Legal Assist- 
ance Center (NYC). 

Community Housing Opportunities (Long 
Island). 

Community Training & Resource Center 
(NYC). 

Corporate Personnel Hsng., Westchester 
Urban League. 

Disabled in Action of Metropolitan New 
York, 

Div. of Housing & Com. Renewal of NY 
State (NYC). 

East Harlem Interfaith, Inc. 

Educ. & Proj. Plan. Sec. at Broome Co. 
(Binghamton). 

Flatbush East Community Development 
Corp (Brooklyn). 

H.A.N.A.C. (Astoria). 

Henry Street Settlement (NYC), 

Hope Village, Inc., ShakerHeights Cooper- 
ative Com. 

Hotel Preservation 
City). 

Housing Action Council, Inc. (Tarrytown). 

Housing Assistance Center (Buffalo). 

Housing Assistance Center of Niagara 
Frontier. 

Housing Council of the Monroe County 
Area. 


(Jackson 


Corporation (NY 
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Housing Council of the Niagara Frontier, 
Inc. 

Housing Opportunities Made Equal (Buf- 
falo). 

Jamaica Center Housing Action Group. 

Jewish Association for Services for the 
Aged (NYC). 

Legal Action Center for the Homeless 
(NYC). 

Lower East Side Catholic Area Conference 
(NYC). 

Mercy Sisters Social Justice Committee 
(Brooklyn). 

Metropolitan Center for Resource & Ad- 
vocacy (NYC). 

Metropolitan Council on Housing (NY 
City). 

NAHRO: New York Metropolitan Chap- 
ter. 

NY State Div. of Housing & Community 
Renewal (NYC). 

NY State Tenant & Neighborhood Coali- 
tion (NY City). 

Nat’l. Chu. Res. Hsng. Dev. Fund Co. (Ca- 
millus). 

Nat'l. Chu. Res. Hsng. Dev. 
(Greenport). 

Nat'l. Chu. Res. of Ballston Spa Hsng. 
Dev. Fund. 

Nat’l. Chu. Res. of Lyons Hsng. Dev. Fund 
Co., Inc. 

Nat'l. Chu. Res. of Sidney Hsng. Dev. 
Fund Co., Inc. 

Nat'l. Chu. Res. of Warsaw Hsng. Dev. 
Fund Co. 

Nat'l. Chu. Res. of Waterford Hsng. Dev. 
Fund Co. 

National Church Residences of Buffalo. 

New York Assoc. of Homes & Sves, for 
Aging (Albany). 

New York Hispanic Housing Coalition 
(NYC). 

New York Neigborhood Anti-Arson Center 
(NYC). 

Open Housing Center (New York City). 

Open Island (Garden City). 

Our Lady of the Snows Hum. Con. Ctr. (N. 
Floral Park). 

Peace & Justice Committee/Resurrection 
Chu. (Rye). 

Public Education Association (NYCity). 

Puerto Rican Association for Community 
Affairs (NY). 

Raymond, Parish, Pine & Weiner, Inc. 
(Tarrytown). 

Resurrection House Board (Wyandanch). 

Resurrection House, Inc. (Wheatley 
Heights). 

Schenectady County Human Rights Com- 
mission. 

Spanish Action Coalition (Rochester). 

St. Nicholas Neighborhood Preservation 
(Brooklyn). 

St. Patrick Hospitality Center (Bay 
Shore). 

St. Patrick Social Justice Board (Bay 
Shore). 

Steuben-Livingston Agricultural Project 
(Wayland). 

Suffolk Action Coalition (Medford). 

Suffolk Housing Services. 

Union of City Tenants (NYC). 

United Tenants of Albany, Inc. 

West Harlem Community Organization, 
Inc. 

West Side Ecumenical Ministry to the El- 
derly (NYC). 

West Side Federation for Senior Housing, 
Inc. (NYC). 

Westchester Residential Opportunities. 

Women’s City Club of New york. 


OHIO 


American Baptist Women of 
(Attica). 


Fund Co. 


Ohio 
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Assoc, of Ohio Philanthropic Hms. for Ag. 
(Columbus). 

Beach House, Inc. (Toledo). 

Bohen Tower Residents’ Council (Cleve- 
land). 

Broadway Area Housing Coalition (Cleve- 
land). 

Buckeye Evaluation and Technical Inst. 
(Cleveland). 

Buckeye Woodland Community Dev. 
Corp. (Cleveland). 

Cambridge Metropolitan Housing Author- 
ity. 

Carver Park Residents’ Council (Cleve- 
land). 

Cedar-Central Apt. Residents’ Org. (Cleve- 
land). 

Center for Neighborhood Development 
(Cleveland). 

Chagrin Falls Park Community Center. 

City of Sandusky Human Relations Com- 
mission. 

Clark-Fulton 
(Cleveland). 

Clark-Fulton-Denison United (Cleveland). 

Cleveland Council of Unemployed Work- 
ers. 

Cleveland Metro Housing Authority, Cent. 
Adv. C. 

Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Author- 
ity. 

Cleveland Non-Profit Management Asso- 
ciation. 

Cleveland Tenants, Organization. 

Clinton County Low Income Housing Coa- 
lition. 

Cohab (Cleveland). 

Collinwood Community Services Center 
(Cleveland). 

Columbus City Council Housing Task 
Force. 

Columbus Tenants Union. 

Council for Rural Housing & Dev. for OH 
(Columbus). 

Cranston Securities Company (Columbus). 

Dayton Urban League. 

Department of Community Development 
(Toledo). 

Detroit Shoreway Community Dev. Org. 
(Cleveland). 

Fair Housing Center (Toledo). 

Fair Housing Contact Service (Akron). 

First Call for Help (Toledo). 

Franklin County Community Information 
& Referral. 

Friendly Inn Settlement House (Cleve- 
land). 

Garden 
(Cleveland). 

Garden Valley Residents’ Council (Cleve- 
land). 

Geauga Metropolitan Housing Authority. 

Glenville Development Corporation 
(Cleveland). 

Goodrich-Gannett Neighborhood Center 
(Cleveland). 

Greater Cleveland Interchurch Council. 

Greater Toledo Housing Coalition. 

Greene Metropolitan Housing Authority 
(Xenia). 

Hallmark Management Company (Cleve- 
land). 

Harrison Metropolitan Housing Authority 
(Codiz). 

Harvard Community Services 
(Cleveland). 

Heights Community Congress (Cleveland). 

Hough Heights Tenants (Cleveland). 

House My People, Inc. (Toledo). 

Housing Advocates, Inc. (Cleveland). 

Housing Coalition of Columbus. 

Housing Opp. Center of Metropolitan Co- 
lumbus. 


Neighborhood Center 


Valley Neighborhood House 


Center 
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Housing Opportunities Made Equal. Grtr. 
Cincinnati. 

Inner City Renewal Society (Cleveland). 

Interfaith Home Maintenance Service 
(Youngstown). 

Johnson Homemakers (Cortland). 

Kamco (Cleveland). 

Low Income People Together (Cleveland). 

Merrick House (Cleveland). 

Mid-Ohio Brd. for an Indep. Living Env. 
(Columbus). 

Moreland Community Association (Cleve- 
land). 

Moreland Community Association (Shaker 
Heights). 

Mt. Auburn Residents’ Council (Cleve- 
land). 

NAHRO: Ohio Chapter. 

NDC Association of Cincinnati. 

National Church Res. of Bristol Village 
(Waverly). 

National Church Residences of Baltimore. 

National Church Residences of Belpre. 

National Church Residences of Chilli- 
cothe. 

National Church Residences of Findlay. 

National Church Residences of Gahanna. 

National Church Residences of Johns- 


town. 
National Church Residences of Middle- 


town. 

National Church Residences of Mt. Ster- 
ling. 

National Church Residences of Russell’s 
Point. 

National Church Residences of Toledo. 

National Church Residences of Wapakon- 
eta. 

National Neighbors (Cleveland Heights). 

National Retirement Consultants (Colum- 
bus). 

Near West Housing Corporation (Cleve- 
land). 

Near West Neighbors in Action (Cleve- 
land). 

Neighborhood Centers Assoc. of Greater 
Cleveland. 

Neighborhood 
(Elyria). 

Noah East Resident’s Council (Cleveland). 

OACCA (Cleveland). 

Oakwood Villa Resident’s Council (Cleve- 
land). 

Ohio CDC Association (Cincinnati). 

Ohio Public Interest Campaign (Cleve- 
land). 

Phyllis Wheatley Association (Cleveland). 

Portage City Housing Advocates. 

Riverview Estates Residents’ Council 
(Cleveland). 

Senior Citizens Coalition (Cleveland). 

Sisters of St. Joseph (Medaille) Cinc. 
Prov. Council. 

Southeastern Ohio Housing (Zanesville). 

Springfield Metropolitan Housing Author- 


Concepts Company 


ity. 

St. Clair Superior Coalition (Cleveland). 

St. Francis de Sales Christian Soc. Srv. 
(Toledo). 

State of Ohio Housing Finance Agency 
(Columbus). 

Terrace Park Tenant Organization (East 
Cleveland) 

The Cuyahoga Plan of Ohio (Cleveland). 

Toledo Fair Housing Center. 

Toledo Metropolitan Mission. 

Transtitional Housing, Inc. (Cleveland). 

Tremont West Development Corporation 
(Cleveland). 

Union Miles Development Corporation 
(Cleveland). 

Union Square Residents’ Council (Cleve- 
land). 

University Circle Community Coalition 
(Cleveland). 
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University Settlement House (Cleveland). 

Urban League of Greater Cleveland. 

Valleyview Residents Council (Cleveland). 

Vanguard Apartments Tenants’ Assoc. 
(Cleveland). 

W. O. Brisben Companies, Inc, (Cincin- 
nati). 

Walton Residents’ Council (Cleveland). 

Warren Trumball Urban League 
(Warren). 

Wayne Metropolitan Housing Authority 
(Wooster). 

West Side Community House (Cleveland). 

Woody Woods Tenants Association (Cleve- 
land). 

OKLAHOMA 

Housing Authority of the City of Shaw- 
nee. 

Metro Fair Housing Council (Oklahoma 
City). 

NAHRO: Oklahoma Chapter (Shawnee). 

NAHRO: Southwest Regional Council, 
Tulsa. 

Oklahoma City Housing Authority. 

Oklahoma Indian Housing Association 
(Miami). 

OREGON 


American Institute of Architects: Portland 
Chapter. 

Central City Concern (Portland). 

Oregon Housing & Associated Services 
(Salem). 

Oregon Rural Housing Coalition (Salem). 

Portland Development Commission. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


American Friends Service 
(Philadelphia). 

Catherine McAuley House (Scranton). 

Community Development Coalition, Inc. 
(Philadelphia). 

Developac, Inc. (Du Bois). 

Fair Housing Council of Delaware County. 

Harrisburg Housing Authority. 

Housing Association of Delaware Valley 
(Philadel.). 

Housing Council of York. 

Housing Information Center/Phil. Urban 
League. 

Legal Assistance for Housing Improve- 
ment (Pitt.). 

Mercy Hospice Emergency Shelter (Phila- 
delphia). 

Nat'l. Ministries, 
(Valley Forge). 

National Church Residences of Brighton 
Heights. 

National Church Residences of Brookline. 

National Church Residences of Derry. 

National Church Residences of Mercer. 

National Church Residences of Mt. Pleas- 


Committee 


Amer. Baptist Chu. 


ant 

National Church Residences of Neshan- 
nock. 

National Church Residences of Sharps- 
burg. 

PA Assoc. of Non-Profit Homes for Aging 
(Camp Hill). 

Pennsylvania Assoc. for Rural Hsng. (Hal- 
lidaysburg). 

Scranton Housing Authority. 

Tabor Community Services, Inc. (Lancas- 
ter). 

Tenant Action Group of Philadelphia. 

University Plaza Management, Inc., R.E. 
(Phil.). 

Women’s Inter. League for Peace & Fram. 
(Bucks Cnty.). 

PUERTO RICO 

Mora Development Corporation of Puerto 
Rico 

National Church Residences of Fajardo. 

National Church Residences of San Juan. 
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RHODE ISLAND 

Housing Opportunities Corporation (Prov- 
idence). 

Women’s Development Corporation (Prov- 
idence). 

Women’s Opportunity Realty Corp. (Prov- 
idence). 

Woonsocket Housing Authority. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


Greenville Urban League, Inc. 

Waccamaw Corp for Rural Housing Part- 
nerships. 

Waccamaw Economic Opportunity Coun- 
cil (Conway). 

Waccamaw Human Resources Foundation, 
Inc. (Conway). 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
South Dakota Housing Authority (Pierre). 
TENNESSEE 


Church Women United (Nashville). 

Fair Housing Office, Metro Dev. & Hsng. 
(Nashville). 
Housing 
(Memphis). 
NCOP Housing Committee (Nashville). 
National Church Residences of Kingsport. 

National Church Residences of Paris. 


TEXAS 


Austin Area Urban League. 

Azteca Economic Development & Preser- 
vation Corp. 

Blackshear 
(Austin). 

Boris d’Arc Patriots (Dallas). 

Booker T. Washington Tenants Associa- 
tion (Austin). 

Camino a LaPaz Intercong. Justice & P. 
(San Antonio). 

Citizens United for Progress (Silsbee). 

Clarksville Neighborhood Advisory Board 
(Austin). 

Coalition of Texans with Disabilities 
(Austin). 

Community Action Corporation (Wichita 
Falls). 

Consumer 
(Austin). 

Dallas Urban League, Inc. 

Garza Lumber & Supply (Poth). 

Grand Prarie Community 
Agency. 

Gray Panthers of Austin. 

Greater Dallas Housing Opportunity 
Center. 

Guadalupe Area Neighborhood Associa- 
tion (Austin). 

Housing & Community Dev. Resource 
Center (Austin). 

Housing Authority, City of Canyon. 

Justice and Peace Program (Lubbock). 

La Campagna por la Pres. del Barrio Se- 
gundo, El Paso. 

Lubbock Economic Advancement & Devel- 
opment. 

Marshall Housing Authority. 

National Church Residences 
Texas. 

Office for Hispanic Affairs (San Antonio). 

Our Lady of Guadalupe (Amarillo). 

St. Ann Women’s Council (Canyon). 

St. Ann’s Parish Council (Canyon). 

St. Mary’s Catholic Church Rosary Soc. 
(Amarillo). 

State Representative Paul 
(Austin). 

Task Force 
(Austin). 

Texas Alliance for Human Needs (Austin). 

Texas Tenants Rights Association 
(Austin). 

Texas Tenants’ Union (Dallas). 


Opportunities Corporation 


Residents Organization 


Credit Counseling Service 


Renewal 


of South 


C. Moreno 


for Affordable Housing 
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The BRIDGE Association (Fort Worth). 
University of Texas Social Work Council 
(Austin). 


UTAH 
Assist, Inc, (Salt Lake City). 


Davis County Housing Authority. 
Utah Housing Coalition (Salt Lake City). 
VIRGINIA 

Alexandria Redevelopment and Housing 
Authority. 

Buckingham Housing Development Corp. 
(Dillwyn). 

Catholic Charities of Richmond, Inc. 

Charlottesville Housing Foundation. 

Community Dev. Block Grant Adv. Com. 
(Alexandria). 

Eastern Shore Community 
Group (Onanesch). 

Historic Pres. & Minority Com., 
(Richmond). 

Housing Opportunities Made Equal (Rich- 
mond). 

Micah Housing, Inc. (Alexandria). 

Newport News Office of Home Affairs. 

Richmond Tenant Organization, Inc. 

Robert P. Johnson Hsng. Develop. Corp. 
(Arlington). 

Tidewater Fair Housing (Norfolk). 

Total Action Against Poverty (Roanoke). 

Virginia Housing Coalition (Richmond). 

Virginia Mountain Housing (Blacksburg). 

Wesley Housing Development Corp. (Alex- 
andria). 

Wiliamsburg-James City/County Com- 
munity Action. 


Devipmnt. 


Inc. 


VERMONT 


Burlington Community Land Trust, Inc. 

Burlington Housing Authority. 

Burlington Youth Employment Program. 

Central Vermont Head Start Policy Coun- 
cil (Baire). 

City of Burlington, Housing Programs. 

Community and Economic Development 
Of. (Burlington). 

National Church Residences of Pittsford. 

National Church Residences of Rutland. 

Northern Cooperative Resources (Montpe- 
lier). 

Northgate Tenants Association (Burling- 
ton). 

SEVCA (Bellows Falls). 

Vermont Fair Housing Coalition (Bellows 
Falls). 

Vermont Low Income Advocacy Council 
(Montpelier). 

Vermont Outreach Association (Barre). 

Vermont State Housing Authority (Mont- 
pelier). 

Vermont Tenants, Inc. (Burlington). 


WASHINGTON 


Church Council of Greater Seattle. 

Eastern Washington Uni. Stud. Oper. & 
Uni. Prog. Co. 

Justice & Peace Center of the Archd. of 
Seattle. 

Martin Luther King Ecumenical Center 
(Tacoma). 

NAHRO: Inland Empire Chapter (Spo- 
kane). 

Office of Rural & Farmworker Housing 
(Yakima). 

WISCONSIN 

Brown County Housing Authority (Green 
Bay). 
Foundation for Rural Housing, Inc. (Madi- 
son). 

Madsen Corporation (Madison). 

Metropolitan Milwaukee Fair Housing 
Council. 

NAHRO: Wisconsin Chapter. 

Westside Housing Coop (Milwaukee). 

Wisconsin Assoc. of Homes for the Aging 
(Madison). 
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Wisconsin Assoc. of Housing Auth. (Eau 

Claire). 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Coordinating Coun. for Indep. Living 
(Morgantown). 

Human Resource Dev. & Employment, 
Inc. (Morgantown). 

Human Resources Development Found, 
(Morgantown). 

National Church Residences of Ceredo. 

WYOMING 


NAHRO: Wyoming Chapter (Casper). 


AGRICULTURE ACT OF 1985 


@ Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, on 
May 2, 1985, I cosponsored the Agri- 
culture Act of 1985, introduced as S. 
908 by the Senator from Kentucky, 
Mr. MCCONNELL. 

The 1981 omnibus farm law expires 
this year and several legislative pro- 
posals to revise the farm programs are 
pending. I am cosponsoring the bill be- 
cause it calls for a move toward a 
market-oriented agriculture policy and 
away from ineffective Government 
intervention and controls. It is encour- 
aging that it has the strong support of 
the American Farm Bureau. 

While we can learn from the past, 
the assignment now is to shape a farm 
policy for the future that works. Over 
50 years ago, Washington took con- 
certed action to help our farmers over- 
come the Great Depression. And 
indeed, those farm programs, modified 
over the years, have transformed 
American agriculture. For decades, the 
typical mechanized American farm 
has been the envy of the world both 
for its efficiency and for the income it 
generates. 

But today those historic policies and 
programs no longer are working. 
When the current farm programs were 
written into law in 1981, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture predicted that the 
cost over the 5-year life of the meas- 
ure would be about $11 billion. In fact, 
the cost will be $63.4 billion, according 
to the Agriculture Department’s latest 
projections. That might not be so bad 
if the trend were moving downward, 
but the costs are moving going rapidly 
in the other direction. And the bottom 
line result is that the American 
farmer is in the worst shape that he 
has been in for years. 

The facts show that the subsidy ap- 
proach to farm and food policy no 
longer reaches key factors that spell 
the difference between financial well- 
being and distress for American farm- 
ers. Monetary and tax policies, private 
sector interest rates, energy prices and 
transportation costs are all beyond the 
scope of subsidy programs. In fact, the 
effects of the international market- 
place alone have grown to dwarf the 
power of the Federal farm programs 
to counterbalance them. 

A food and farm policy for the rest 
of this century must reexamine the 
appropriate role of Government in the 
farm sector and consider alternatives 
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that could balance the interests of 
producers, consumers, and taxpayers. 

This bill would move farm policy in 
that direction. It would emphasize 
more flexible, market-responsive farm 
programs that offer farmers better 
protection against price or income dis- 
asters and bolster American farm ex- 
ports. With such farm programs on 
the books, Congress then should resist 
all temptations to intervene in com- 
modity programs merely to satisfy 
short-term political objectives. This 
will require discipline. Hiking U.S. 
price supports to protect farmers not 
only allows other nations to increase 
their market share, but makes our 
own exports much less competitive, es- 
pecially at a time when the dollar is so 
hard overseas. 

Mr. President, I ask to insert at the 
end of my remarks an economic analy- 
sis of this bill by Mr. Ross Korves of 
the Economie Research Division of 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 

Our national agriculture policies 
also must maintain USDA's vital role 
of stimulating agricultural research, 
extension, and education to improve 
production and marketing. It is too 
early to forecast what the final 1985 
farm bill will look like, but I am confi- 
dent that Maryland farmers and con- 
sumers will work closely with me as 
Congress deliberates on each provision 
of the new farm bill. 

I do, however, take strong exception 
to two provisions in the bill that I 
have discussed with the Maryland 
Farm Bureau. These are the sugar 
program and exemptions from cargo 
preference laws. 

I have opposed the sugar program 
since it was established in 1981. The 
program’s import restrictions have se- 
riously affected both the Port of Balti- 
more, the third largest U.S. port of 
entry for sugar, and Baltimore’s 
Amstar-Domino Sugar refinery and its 
workers. The program has halved 
sugar imports from our sugar-growing 
neighbors in Central and Latin Amer- 
ica. One result of this restrictive quota 
program is that the Soviet Union has 
replaced the United States as Brazil’s 
major sugar customer. 

Exports are vital not only to farmers 
but to our entire Nation and to devel- 
oping countries that need our food. 
But on the issue of cargo preference, I 
feel it is critical to maintain a strong 
maritime fleet. This bill would make 
several otherwise laudable agricultural 
export programs exempt from cargo 
preference laws. The laws require that 
half of Government cargo be shipped 
on U.S. vessels. It is critical for agricul- 
ture and all American exporters to 
assure that America always maintains 
the ability to ship a portion of its own 
products. 

The new economic and international 
context is the greatest change for 
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American agriculture since Federal 
price support and production pro- 
grams began. Maryland’s farm econo- 
my is among the most diversified in 
the Nation, and I am confident that 
Maryland farmers will continue to do 
their part in keeping American agri- 
culture one of this Nation’s most vital 
enterprises. 
The material follows: 


THE Economics or FARM BUREAU'S FARM 
PROGRAM PROPOSAL 


(By Ross Korves) 


The 1985 farm bill and its effect on future 
farm programs will be largely decided on po- 
litical considerations, but the results of the 
debate have definite economic implications 
for all of agriculture, both the half covered 
by direct price and income support pro- 
grams and the half lying largely outside 
farm programs. The Farm Bureau farm pro- 
gram position is tied closely to some impor- 
tant economic considerations and will have 
far-reaching economic effects on all of agri- 
culture. 

Farm Bureau policy says that farmers’ 
future incomes are dependent on the exist- 
ence of both domestic and international 
markets and that farm programs should be 
designed to support the continued growth of 
these markets. Government price support 
and storage policies should encourage the 
development of markets and allow major 
export commodities to be price competitive 
in the markets. If supplies are to be bal- 
anced with the demand for commodities, 
there must be communication between pro- 
ducers and consumers through price signals 
in the marketplace. 

The policy also recognizes that income 
supports are necessary as the failed farm 
policies of the past are phased out and a 
new course is set for agriculture. Agricul- 
ture is in transition from the high inflation 
and easy credit of the 1970s, and the empha- 
sis on speculative investment, to the situa- 
tion of the 1980s—declining inflation, rela- 
tively expensive credit and an emphasis on 
productive investment. 

In recognition of the changes affecting ag- 
riculture, the Farm Bureau policy calls for 
commodity loans for feed grains, wheat, soy- 
beans and rice to be set at 75 percent of the 
five-year average market price, excluding 
the highest and lowest price years with 
annual adjustment of no more than 10 per- 
cent. The commodity loan for cotton would 
continue to be set, as it has been, as a per- 
centage of the spot U.S. price or the North- 
ern European market price, whichever is 
lower. Commodity loan rates which are tied 
to the market will facilitate orderly market- 
ing and price competitiveness without pro- 
viding incentives for excess production. 

Farm Bureau policy supports the concept 
of target prices as an income supplement to 
help producers make the difficult adjust- 
ments mentioned earlier. Target prices 
would be frozen at the 1985 level for 1986 
and then would be adjusted by no more 
than by 5 percent per year until they are 
equal to 110 percent of the five-year moving 
average market price, excluding the high 
and low years. This will allow the target 
price to continue to provide income protec- 
tion and over time to begin reflecting ac- 
tions in the marketplace. 

A major economic policy development in 
the Farm Bureau proposal is the elimina- 
tion of the farmer-held reserve for wheat 
and feed grains. The reserve is to be re- 
placed with an extension of the regular 
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nine-month loan program for an additional 
nine months, if supply/demand conditions 
warrant. This would extend the time for 
marketing into the next marketing year, but 
avoid the long-term accumulation of stocks 
that has been one of the major failures of 
the farmer-held reserve. 

Farm Bureau's position calls for a con- 
tinuation of voluntary production adjust- 
ment programs which are to be used when 
ending year stocks exceed specific levels. 
Farm Bureau also supports a seven to 15- 
year conservation reserve program targeted 
at the most highly erosive land currently in 
crop production. 

Two important economic issues are re- 
flected in the dairy position. One is that 
price supports have to reflect market reali- 
ty. The other is that in a period of budget 
constraints the overall level of CCC pur- 
chases of dairy products must be considered. 
In Farm Bureau’s program the basic price 
support will be set at 90 percent of the aver- 
age of the last three years’ all-milk price. 
This will be adjusted by the expected level 
of net CCC purchases, with some discretion- 
ary authority given to the secretary of agri- 
culture. 

No changes were proposed for the sugar, 
peanut or wool and mohair programs. 

Under the Farm Bureau plan, consider- 
able efforts are to be made through export 
promotions, export credits and trade rela- 
tions. Support is given to the continuation 
and/or expansion of past programs with 
particular emphasis on expansion of the 
CCC export credit program and the develop- 
ment of new programs under the P.L. 480 
programs. An export incentive program 
using CCC-held commodities is called for 
when government supplies are excessive. 

Farm Bureau's farm program is a pre- 
scription for returning to the market system 
for farm income opportunities. It is based 
on the economic importance of world com- 
petitive commodity loan rates, stock policies 
that favor utilization over long-term storage 
programs, extensive export assistance pro- 
grams to stop losing and start regaining 
market shares, income assistance to help 
farmers adjust to the market and voluntary 
acreage reductions, if carryover stocks 
exceed favorable trigger levels. 

The Farm Bureau farm program will send 
a much clearer signal to our foreign com- 
petitors. For those that insist on subsidies in 
the world market, these will cost them more 
in the future. For new potential customers, 
the Farm Bureau position is a clearer signal 
that U.S. farmers intend to compete with 
the best-priced, best quality and best supply 
in the world.e 


60TH ANNIVERSARY OF AMIT 
WOMEN 


èe Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, 
this week marks the 60th anniversary 
of the founding of AMIT Women, one 
of the oldest and largest national 
Jewish women’s service organizations 
in the world. AMIT Women formerly 
known as American Mizrachi Women, 
renders important contributions to 
both American and Israeli society. 
AMIT Women was founded in 1925 
by an intrepid band of women who 
dreamed of an independent role for 
American Jewish women in the cre- 
ation of the Jewish State founded on 
traditional Jewish values. For the past 
60 years AMIT Women have been 
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bound together by an abiding sense of 
social responsibility, a proud belief in 
the need for a dynamic spiritual life 
and an understanding of the common 
heritage of American democracy and 
Jewish traditions. 

Today, AMIT Women numbers some 
80,000 members, encompassing career 
women, housewives and community 
leaders of all ages, and is organized 
into 45 chapters in 38 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

AMIT Women’s educational and 
social welfare projects in Israel include 
a network of schools, children’s vil- 
lages, community centers, settlement 
houses and other child care and social 
welfare institutions. Many of these 
were the first of their kind in Israel. 

Thirty years ago, AMIT Women has 
the foresight to teach and train 
Jewish children from Ethiopia, who 
then returned to their country to in- 
struct other Jews. Today, a generation 
later, AMIT youth villages are home 
to close to 200 Ethiopian children who 
recently arrived in the homeland they 
had always dreamed of reaching. 

AMIT Women is involved in a varie- 
ty of issues confronting today’s Ameri- 
can Jewish community and is active in 
local community relations councils, 
Jewish federations and other commu- 
nity-minded groups. 

In keeping with AMIT Women’s 
60th anniversary theme “Old Dreams; 
New Visions,” the organization looks 
forward to carrying on a proud tradi- 
tion of independence, devotion to 
Israel and deep commitment to tradi- 
tional Jewish values for many years to 
come. 

Mayor Edward I. Koch of New York 
City has declared this week as “AMIT 
Women’s Week” in New York City. I 
am sure my colleagues in the Senate 
join me in congratulating this splendid 
group on their 60th anniversary. 


FINANCIAL DISCLOSURE OF 
SENATOR SIMON 


è Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, each 
year, for as long as I have been in 
public office and have been associated 
with public office in any way, I have 
made public my income, assets, and li- 
abilities in much greater detail than is 
required by the law. 

I ask that my annual report of 
income be inserted in the RECORD. 

The report follows: 

SIMON DISCLOSES FINANCES FOR 30TH YEAR 

AS A PUBLIC OFFICIAL 

WasuHincton.—For the 30th consecutive 
year that he has held public office, U.S. 
Sen. Paul Simon, D-Ill., has released a de- 
tailed description of his income, assets and 
liabilities. 

Simon has been making the voluntary 
annual statements since he entered public 
service as a state representative in 1955. He 
followed the practice during eight years in 
the Illinois House of Representatives, six 
years in the Illinois Senate, four years as 
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lieutenant governor and ten years in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. The listing 
predates disclosure requirements of state 
and federal law and continues to exceed 
those requirements. 

Simon also made public the detailed fi- 
nancial disclosure report of his administra- 
tive assistant, former Congressman Floyd 
Fithian, available upon request. 

The Illinois senator lists 1984 income for 
himself and his wife, Jeanne, totaling 
$112,770.35—down from the Simons’ income 
of $119,448.58 in 1983. The figure includes 
his House salary, reimbursement for travel 
and other expenses, rental income, honorar- 
ia for appearances, and other items. 

The Simons had assets of $391,423 and li- 
abilities of $278,380 for a net worth of 
$113,043. 

Income for 1984 
Income of Paul and Jeanne 
Simon: 

Salary, U.S. House of Repre- 

sentatives 

Salary, 


State of Illinois, General As- 
sembly System 

Rental income and utilities re- 
imbursement 

Book royalties 

U.S. House of Representatives, 
expense reimbursement 

Paul Simon for Senate commit- 
tee, expense reimbursement... 

B&T Enterprises 


4,004.00 
Sa 334.00 
102,554.00 


1984 Honoraria and travel reim- 
bursement for appearances: 
Gonen administrators’ net- 
2,000.00 
500.00 
1,000.00 
1,140.05 
475.00 
2,000.00 
1,000.00 


8,115.00 


ork 
Dickinson College... 
Illinois letter carriers... 
Illinois State University 
Northern Illinois University .. 
U.S. Tobacco Co 


Interest income: 
Mobil Corp 
Mid-America Bank & Trust.. 
Ellis First National Bank... 
General American 
Dale Denton-Interest on Secu- 

rity Deposit 

Dreyfus Fund 


Dividends: 
Adams Express.... 
Bethlehem Steel. 
Chock Full O’Nuts . 
Crown Zellerbach 
Franklin Money Fund. 
Gulf & Western 


Harper & Row.. 

Lear Siegler * 
Massachusetts Inv, Growth.. 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co .. 
Ralston Purina 

Scott Paper Co. 

Texaco, Inc... 


Westinghouse... 
Warner Lambert 


Gifts received of more than $25.00 value 
outside of immediate family members: 

Suitcase from the Simon Campaign Staff 
of Chicago, value not known; 
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Clock-Radio-Telephone from United 
Transportation Union of Washington, D.C., 
value not known. 

Small rug from Firasat Ghori Family of 
Springfield, value not known; and 

Two books (“History of Islamic Art” and 
“Genius of Arab Civilization”) from Saudi 
Arabian Embassy of Washington, D.C., 
value not known, 


Stock and bond holdings with number of 
shares (as of Dec. 31, 1984) 
Adams Express, 109 
Bethlehem Steel, 5 


Crown Zellerbach, 6. 
Dreyfus Fund 

Franklin Money Fund. 
Gulf & Western, 1.... 
Harper & Row, 10. 

Lear Siegler, 8 

Mutual Real Estate, 25.. 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 200 
Ralston-Purina, 12 
Rohr Industries, 3. 
Scott Paper, 4.. 

United M&M, 8.. 
Jet-Lite, 120 (App. 


Liabilities 
University Bank, Carbondale 
First National Bank of Collins- 
ville, note 
Crossland Federal Savings & 
Loan Assoc., mortgage 
Polish National Insurance, loan... 
= American Insurance, 


47,856 


57,853 
1,325 


3,021 


94,125 
41,000 


278,380 


05 391,423 
278,380 


113,043 


Stock sales during 1984 


Sales of 19.24 shares of Borg Warner 
stock, $411.90, August, 1984. Paid 400.03 for 
them between February and August, 1984. 
Gain, $11.87. 

Sale of 10.288 shares of Massachusetts 
Inv. Growth stock, $106.79, May, 1984. Paid 
$124.90 for them December, 1983. Loss, 
$18.11. 

Sale of 37.106 shares of Pepsico stock, 
$1,641.94, August, 1984. Paid $1,392.39 for 
them between August, 1983 and August, 
1984. Gain, $249.55. 

Sale of 60 shares of International Harvest- 
er stock, $319.43, July, 1984. Paid $1,583.97 
for them May, 1980. Loss, $1,264.54. 

Sale of $100 of Mobil Debenture Bond, 
$65.36, July, 1984. Paid $97.25 for it August, 
1976. Loss, $31.89. 

Sale of 80 shares of Borg Warner stock, 
$1,354.44, July, 1984. Paid $416.20 for them 
between April, 1974 and August, 1982. Gain, 
$938.24. 

Sale of four shares of Waner Lambert 
stock, $106.82, July, 1984. Paid $99.00 for 
them January, 1979. Gain, $7.82. 

Sale of 14 shares of Texaco stock, $424.18, 
July, 1984. Paid $557.50 for them Septem- 
ber, 1968. Loss, $133.32. 

Sale of two shares of Chrysler stock, 
$45.20, July, 1984. Paid $145.80 for them 
September, 1968. Loss, $100.60. 

Sale of eight shares of Westinghouse 
stock, $161.80, July, 1984. Paid $152.44 for 
them September, 1968. Gain, $9.36. 
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Sale of 12 shares of Pepsico stock, $482.93, 
July, 1984. Paid $94.89 for them May, 1960. 
Gain, $388.04. 

Sale of four shares of Fruehauf stock, 
$108.76, July, 1984. Paid $147.25 for them 
December, 1965. Loss, $38.49. 

Sale of 70 shares of Borg Warner stock, 
$1,480.50, July, 1984. Paid $1,236.60 for 
them between September, 1981 and July, 
1983. Gain, $243.90. 

Sale of 18.205 shares of Pepsi stock, 
$805.57, August, 1984. Paid $689.81 for them 
between September, 1981 and July, 1983. 
Gain, $115.76. 

Sale of 64.215 shares of Massachusetts 
Inv. Growth stock, $666.55, May, 1984. Paid 
$704.60 for them between May, 1960 and 
December, 1982. Loss, $38.05. 

Net gain on sale of securities: $339.54. 


Net worth statement—Paul and Jeanne 
Simon, as of Dec. 31, 1984 
Assets 
University Bank, checking ac- 
$11 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
checking account 
Ellis First National Bank, sav- 
ings account 
U.S. Savings Bonds 
Christian Church of Salem, bond 
General American Life Insur- 
ance, cash value 
Polish National Alliance Insur- 
ance, cash value 
Congressional 
System, cash value 
Illinois General Assembly Retire- 
ment System, cash value 
Condominium, Tarpon Springs, 
FL, 1979 purchase price DANA 
Improvements to condominium .. 
B&T Enterprises 
11.8 acres near Makanda, IL, pur- 
chased 1978 
Home at Makanda property, con- 
structed 1981-82 


385 


147 
2,831 
250 


4,486 


1,579 
Retirement 
46,700 


16,233 


81,000 
214 
10,000 


21,500 
142,265 


7,074 
Furniture and Presidential auto- 
graph collection 
1983 Ford Mustang. 
1980 Chevrolet 


JEWISH VISITATION PROGRAM 


@ Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
once a week, residents of several hospi- 
tals and nursing homes in Bergen 
County, NJ, have been able to count 
on a ray of sunshine. This sunshine 
has come in the form of men and 
women who participate in the Jewish 
Visitation Program of the Friends of 
Lubavitch. I would like to take this op- 
portunity to commend those volun- 
teers. 

Through the Jewish Visitation Pro- 
gram, volunteers give of their time, 
energy, and love to more than 250 
Jewish patients in six hospitals and 
five nursing homes in Bergen County. 
Currently, 30 volunteers participate in 
the program, which has been in oper- 
ation for 7 years. 
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The Jewish Visitation Program is in 
the business of enriching the lives of 
the ill, and patients who are in long- 
term care. We in New Jersey are fortu- 
nate to have these dedicated individ- 
uals serving our community.e 


HUMANITARIAN AID TO 
PAKISTAN 


è Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
would like to congratulate the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY] for amending the De- 
fense Authorization Act in committee, 
which broadens the authority of the 
Secretary of Defense to transport hu- 
manitarian relief. The law restricted 
humanitarian aid to Central America, 
while Senator Kennepy’s change per- 
mits humanitarian assistance to go to 
any area of the world. The law author- 
izes the Secretary of Defense to trans- 
port, on a space-available basis, at no 
charge, goods and supplies which have 
been provided by a nongovernmental 
source and which are intended for hu- 
manitarian assistance. 

Mr. President, the Afghan people 
are in dire need of humanitarian as- 
sistance. Since the Communist take- 
over and subsequent Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, the civilian population of 
Afghanistan has been terrorized 
beyond comprehension. The Soviets 
have waged total war on the people of 
Afghanistan, exacerbating the already 
dismal living conditions of most Af- 
ghans. 

The Soviet Union is committing 
human rights violations on enormous 
scale in Afghanistan. They have de- 
stroyed food supplies in an attempt to 
starve the Afghan people into submis- 
sion. They have deliberately bombed 
hospitals and destroyed medical facili- 
ties and executed hundreds of doctors 
and medical personnel. Soviet occupa- 
tion forces have treated relief agencies 
seeking to provide medical assistance 
to the Afghan people like the enemy. 
And according to the U.N. Commission 
on Human Rights, the Soviet Union is 
massacring freedom fighters and civil- 
ians alike in Afghanistan. 

Mr. President, nowhere on the globe 
is there a more pressing need for hu- 
manitarian assistance than in the 
Afghan refugee camps in Pakistan. 
The Soviet reign of terror has forced 
one-third of the Afghan population to 
flee their country. Nearly 3 million 
Afghan refugees are now in Pakistan, 
creating the largest refugee popula- 
tion in the world. Over 1% million 
Afghan refugees are in Iran, and thou- 
sands of others have taken refuge in 
India. 

The health of the Afghan refugees 
is a serious problem. Tuberculosis and 
malaria appear to have a higher inci- 
dence among the refugees than among 
the Pakistani population. According to 
U.N. High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees/World Health Organization esti- 
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mates, between 25 and 30 percent of 
refugee children are infected with tu- 
berculosis. 

The Pakistani Government deserves 
a great deal of credit for making a bad 
situation bearable for the Afghan ref- 
ugees. Relations between the Paki- 
stani people and the refugees are gen- 
erally good. However, the tremendous 
influx of refugees into the country has 
certainly taken its toll on Pakistan, 
and it cannot be assumed that rela- 
tions will remain good indefinitely. 

Mr. President, in view of the plight 
of the Afghan refugee population and 
the tremendous burden their influx 
has placed on Pakistan, I urge the De- 
partment of Defense to use this new 
extension of authority in humanitari- 
an assistance to Pakistan to ease the 
suffering and misery of the Afghan 
people in exile.e 


ORDERS FOR FRIDAY 


RECESS UNTIL 9 A.M. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until 9 a.m. on Friday, 
May 24. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SENATOR PROXMIRE 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
further ask unanimous consent that 
following the two leaders under the 
standing order, there be a special 
order in favor of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] for not to 
exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER FOR ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, fol- 
lowing the Proxmire special order, I 
ask unanimous consent there be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business not to extend 
beyond 9:30 a.m. with statements 
therein limited to 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, bill. Votes can be expect- 
ed throughout the day on the DOD 
authorization bill. 


RECESS UNTIL 9 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the previous order, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess 
until the hour of 9 a.m. tomorrow 
morning. 

Thereupon, at 11:34 p.m., the Senate 
recessed until tomorrow, Friday, May 
24, 1985, at 9 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by 
the Senate May 23, 1985: 
In THE ARMY 


The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in their active duty grades, under 
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the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 531, 532, 533 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be colonel 
Stelter, Gerald P., 


To be Heulenant colonel 
Gage, Thomas P., 
Garcia, Jose G., 
Gomatos, Peter J., 
Kramer, Kenyon K., 
Larsen, Mark | ee 
Lee, Yeutsu M., Begzevsces 
Leinbach Conwell B., 
Sakamoto, Frederick A., 

To be major 


Seletz, Jules M., 
To be captain 


Alvord, Rex M., Jr. Eyal 
Amoroso, Paul ) 
Anthony, Jill A.. BRgzececs 
Bagg, Mark R., 

Bertier, David E.. 

Black, John F., EZZ 
Bolan, Charles D., Jr.. 
Bonovich, Amelia M.G., 

Brent, Elaine L., 
Browne, Willian T., 

Bruce, Ina M., 

Burkhalter, William E. JR.. 
Byron, John W., 

Carrougher, John G.. 

Cochran, Donald L., 

Cotton, Stephen C. 


Curtis, Alex K., 

Davidson, Maria S.Q., 

Dick, John S.B., IL 

Elbrecht, Celia H., Becececccs 

Elting, Jeffrey A.. Eoee 

Erickson, Ralph L., BBacscsccn 


Giandoni, Martin B., 
Gomez, Richard R., 
Gorman, Patrick D., 


Gurewak, Patricia B., Beacococcces 
Hasert, Elizabeth N., Beacececse. 
Heekin, Richard D.. BRegovouen 


Hemler, Douglas E.. BEZZE 
Hobbs, Curtis J., 

Jensen, Ray E., 

Johnson, John A., 


Jones, Antia, 

Kirk, John M. 

Klemme, William R., 

Laham, Robert a= 

Liening, Douglas A., 

Ling, Peter S, Y. 

Livermore, George H., 

Mathis, Timothy A., 

McNulty, Kristen L., Basen 

Modlin, Randolph E.. BBececscsn 

Morres, Clark A.. BRggegecees 

Nett, Robert B.. EZZ 

Nishimura, Kofi D.. BEcececcc 

Nishimura, Mary C.M.. BRggeecen 

O'Connor, Judith AE.. EZS 

Olsen, James M.. Eaa 

Polly, David W., Jr.. BBecocanes 

Polly, Shirley M.O., Bigggeescsss 

Puckett, Tim K EEEE 

Ragard, Lawrence R., Beecs7esces 

Reid, Thomas J.. IHI, BRagecoesn 

Reinig, Vicki A.M.. Eo 

Richards, Donn R., Beassvscen 

Ronningen, Leland D., 

Root, Spencer S.. Eeee 

Scaniffe, Joseph A.. Besssvecss 

Smith, Theodore R.. BRetsr 
XXX-XX-XXXX 

Stinger, Harry K., II, 

Tinkham, Christine L., 

Turiansky, George W., 


XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 


XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Washington, Audrey M., 


Watts, David M.. 

Withers, Benjamin G., 

Wong, Roland W.C., 

Woodcome, Elizabeth A.. 

Worth, Heidi Bese 

Zurowsky, Philip A., 
MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


Harasick, Robert \ oa 
Hueter, Harvey H.. 

To be major 
Abbott, Lloyd M.. EZET 
Anthony, James, E2222 
Bennett, Oscar D.. BBwscoccce 
Block, James P.. EZENN 
Carroll, James W.. Bitssrecec 
Chacon, Ezequiel, Bittecececs 
Crawford, Robert M.. ESETT 
Drautz, Rudolph A.. 
Feltz, Lawrence C., 
Flannery, Joseph G.. BRggezecen 
Fowler, Preddie R., 
Foxworth, David W., 


Frederick, Paul L.. IEZ 
Goman, Gregory H. BBvococecd 
Hadley, Ralph R., EZZ 
Haemmerle, Richard, REZZA 
Harris, Richard W.. Eaa 
Hastriter, Michael, Bates 
Huckleberry, James T., EEE 
Kippenberger, Donald, EEE 
Kluckman, James M., 
Klusman, Lawrence E. 
Kuhn, Austin C., 

Legg, William E., 

Lockett, Griffin D., Bitoceccoan 
Markelz, Stephen L.. EEST 
McDowell, D.N.. BEZZA 
Mikesell, Oliver H., 

Murnyak, George R., 

Myers, Ronald a 
Nance, Hurshel, 

Nelson, David J.. EZZ 
Orwig, Raymond P.. Beaver 
Paskett, Curtis M.. EELSE 
Prettyman, William, BEZES 
Rueckert, Dean M.. EEEE 
Rankin, Robert a 
Rathke, John J., 

Semler, Donald Ban 
Sigman, Michael E.. eaoot 
Smith, David W. ERZETT 
Speights, Stephen R.. BBvacowr 
Steger, Robert E., BEZELE 
Sutherland, Donald, EES 
Thomas, Roy &., 
Trusal, Lynn R., 

Werner, Braynard H., 

Wilde, Graham L. 

Williams, John B., 

Wolfe, Hershell E. 

Zayac, Edward J.. BBestsecr 


To be captain 


Agosta, Richard, Eara 
Allen, William P., BRaZe7se774 
Buhler, Gary A., BBececececs 


Hunter, ne n 
Jones, John D., 

Mastroianni, George a 
Pickering, Arthur D., 

Pierson. Linda L., EZZ 

Ribera, John E. EESE 
Stafford, Darrell E., EELA 


Strunz, Kim C. Ea 
Vesely, Clarence D.. BESLAN 


To be first lieutenant 


Allgood, Sallye, 22273 
Boisvert, William, 

Brown, Todd M.. 

Marlin, Larry A., 

Howard, Reginald W., 
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Overia, Marilou D,, 
ARMY NURSE CORPS 
To be major 
Alleo, Brenna B., Beccotecees 
Angelo, Rita L., BBtcococces 
Baker, Kizzy A.. Baste 
Bester, Wiliam T., BReceveees 
Borup, Patricia A.. EELS Eee 
Bottoms, Ann D.. Sarot 
Boyes, John G., BBwsteccce 
Callahan, Kathleen, BBscecosen 


Collins, Janice L., BESS 
Conkright, Linda R., Beze7zecc 
Dalzovo, Beverly A.. BBcococers 
Davis, Bridget W.. BBsetecee. 
Destasio, Jennifer, BRgcusacc 
Ferguson, Karen T. EZEN 
Freeman, Johanna W.. BBscococccs 
Forsythe, Kathryn M.. 
Fortune, Richard N.. 
Garvin, Patrick M., BissSecoccee 
Harris, Prancis W.. BBvcococces 
Henderson, Diane M.. EZS SrtA 
Hirschinger, Barbara, ERSese 
Hoover, Christine P., EESTO 
Johnson, Catherine, Bitcococcce 
Johnson, Katherine. Bivvervsrer 
Lester, Nancy J.. BRgggceuees 

BN XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin, Raymond E.. Erat 
Mathia, William J.. BRegecezs 
McClain, Jennifer M.. 
Naimo, Rose M XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neal, Emma J., BRegecocse 
Norton Dena A.. ELOLE 
Opulski, Frank R.. BESS 
Perry, Lee A BiBwvococcce 
Schelle, Harriet L.. Biwvacesees 
Segura, Sandra E. Eeee eee 
Spaulding, Susan, SESLE 
Staggers, Nancy L.. BBVSteceed 
Torrance, Youhon D.. BESSA 
Torstrick, Virginia, BESS 
Trent, Golash, RASS 
Tully, Patricia G., Eear 
Wilson, Susan V., BBaecsenc 
Yardley, Mary R. XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young, Sandra R.. ESS 


To be captain 


Hampton, Fred R., 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


McBride, David A.. 
To be major 
Colvin, Charles J. EZ 
Farrar, Norman B., BBssovececa 
Hollman, Albert H., Bitcococace 


Millikan, Larry J.. ESET 
To be captain 


Garlick, Alan C., 
Lindsay, Byron W., 
McNeme, Stanley J.. EEEE 
Murphey, Terrence, Biwsececses 
Pietz, Daniel W., EZES 
Spiller, Robert E., EEEE 
Utt, Thomas W. EESE 
ARMY MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 


To be major 


Maguire, Molly ee 
Peterson, John P., Bgcococees 
Satterfield, Margaret, 
Zelley, Diane P. EZZZE 


To be captain 


Stetts, Deborah M., 


In THE NAVY 


The following-named Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers Training Corps candidates to be ap- 
pointed permanent ensign in the line or 
staff corps of the U.S. Navy, pursuant to 
title 10, United States Code, section 531: 
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Muhitch, Joseph M. Thatcher, Andrew H. 
Ready, Scott A. 
Schwartz, Elizabeth 

S 


The following-named Navy Enlisted Com- 
missioning Progam candidates to be ap- 
pointed permanent ensign in the line or 
staff corps of the U.S. Navy, pursuant to 
title 10, United States Code, section 531: 


Fazenbaker, Robert Lynch, William M. 
E. Musser, David E. 


The following-named Naval Reserve offi- 
cers to be appointed permanent ensign in 
the line or staff corps of the U.S. Navy, pur- 
suant to title 10, United States Code, section 
531; 

Anderson, Daniel S. Long, Lyle C. 
Deutsch, Terry] K. Maloney, Charles E. 
Fortney, Lester N., II Nelson, Charles W., 
Hagerman, Karen A. Jr. 

Hanson, Gregory J Neunzig, Bradley E. 
Henry, James J., IV Osterheld, James E. 
Hickam, Leonard G. Regan-Gray, 
Jacobson, Joel B. Michelle J. 


Joyner, Weyland T., Staley, Thomas L. 
Ill Waters, Douglas E. 

Kennemer, Thomas 
J 


Webb, Benny H. 
Wells, David E. 


The following-named Navy enlisted candi- 
dates to be appointed permanent chief war- 
rant officer, W-2, in the U.S. Navy, pursu- 
ant to title 10, United States Code, section 
555: 

Casiano, William 
Downey, Patrick E 


Donald N. Hesler, chief warrant officer, 
W-2, U.S. Navy, retired, to be reappointed 
temporary chief warrant officer, W-3 from 
the Temporary Disability Retired List, pur- 
suant to title 10, United States Code, section 
1211. 

Norman J. Knorr, medical college gradu- 
ate, to be appointed permanent captain in 
the Medical Corps of the U.S. Naval Re- 
serve, pursuant to title 10, United States 
Code, section 593. 

James W. Pate, ex-Naval Reserve Officer, 
to be appointed permanent captain in the 
Medical Corps of the U.S. Naval Reserve. 
pursuant to title 10, United States Code, 
section 593. 

The following-named medical college 
graduates to be appointed permanent com- 
mander in the Medical Corps of the U.S. 
Naval Reserve, pursuant to title 10, United 
States Code, section 593:O'Hara,ireVin- 
cent 


Robertson, James T. 


Frederick G. Lippert, II, ex-U.S. Navy of- 
ficer, to be appointed permanent command- 
er in the Medical Corps of the U.S. Naval 
Reserve, pursuant to title 20, United States 
Code, section 593. 

Henry B. Othersen, Jr., ex-Naval Reserve 
officer, to be appointed permanent com- 
mander in the Medical Corps of the U.S. 
Naval Reserve, pursuant to title 10, United 
States Code, section 593. 

The following-named U.S. Navy officers to 
be appointed permanent commander in the 
Medical Corps of the U.S. Naval Reserve, 
pursuant to title 10. United States Code, 
section 593: 
Albert, Philip R. 
Dainer, Paul M. 
Hutton, Patrick 

Michael J. 


Douglas A. Root, U.S. Navy officer, to be 
appointed permanent commander in the 


Varley-Maneclang, L. 
Winnie 
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Dental Corps of the U.S. Naval Reserve, 
pursuant to title 10, United States Code, 
section 593. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 23, 1985: 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 
John D. Crawford, of Illinois, to be a 


member of the Railroad Retirement Board 
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for the term of 5 years from August 29, 
1983. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
COMMISSION 


Rosalie Gaull Silberman, of California, to 
be a member of the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission for a term expiring 
July 1, 1990. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


Marshall B. Babson, of Connecticut, to be 
a member of the National Labor Relations 
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Board for a term expiring December 16, 
1989. 

Wilford W. Johansen, of California, to be 
a member of the National Labor Relations 
Board for a term expiring August 27, 1988. 

The above nominations were approved 
subject to the nominees’ commitment to re- 
spond to requests to appear and testify 
before any duly constituted committee of 
the Senate. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


TESTIMONY OF STEVEN I. 
BENSON 


HON. ROBERT J. MRAZEK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. MRAZEK. Mr. Speaker, this 
past weekend, I was pleased to host a 
field hearing on Federal student finan- 
cial aid programs in my district on 
Long Island. During the course of the 
hearing, I was greatly impressed by 
the intelligence, sensitivity and depth 
of understanding displayed by the var- 
ious college administrators, high 
school officials, and students who tes- 
tified in support of these vital pro- 
grams. I would therefore like to share 
with my colleagues the remarks of 
three students for whom the attain- 
ment of an advanced degree depends 
upon our readiness to provide Federal 
financial aid to them. Their remarks 
testify to the enduring importance of 
these programs for millions of Ameri- 
cans, 
TESTIMONY OF STEVEN I. BENSON 

I would like to begin by sincerely thanking 
Congressman Mrazek for allowing all of us 
the opportunity to speak about higher edu- 
cation. My name is Steve Benson. I am a 
resident of Plainview. I am also a senior at 
Union College, an independent institution 
in Schenectady, New York with an under- 
graduate enrollment of about two thousand 
students. I am also the Chairperson of the 
Independent Student Coalition, an affili- 
ation of student government associations at 
independent colleges in New York State 
which represents the interests of over 
300,000 students in New York. 

To begin with, I should tell you why I am 
here today. I am not here today because of 
self-interests in a policy decision. Rather, I 
am here today because of an enduring prin- 
ciple that I was brought up with. A princi- 
ple which my family has engrained into me. 

During WWII my father was in the army. 
He has told me many stories about his times 
in the armed services, but I’ve always re- 
membered one story most vividly; the one 
he has told me least about. Simply, my 
father was in a glider accident. And, most of 
the men aboard that glider died. All the 
men who died, he said, were about my age, 
19, 20, 21 . . . and the only thing my father 
told me about this incident was the horror 
that not one of those men would see their 
dreams, the dreams they were brought up 
with, the dreams they lived for. I've only 
seen my father cry twice. The time he told 
me this story was one of them. 

So what? What was my father telling me 
in this story by only speaking about lost 
dreams. I think my father was, in a way, 
telling me the importance of the American 
Dream. I think he was telling me about that 
ever present part of American thought, 
where any man or woman can exercise their 
ability to work their way up that ladder of 
success and to see their family, their sons 


and daughters, given that same opportuni- 
ty. But, those men on that glider with my 
father never saw that opportunity nor saw 
their possible sons and daughters given that 
opportunity. Sometimes, in tragic circum- 
stances, that opportunity is lost. But, you 
can also lose that opportunity through 
public policy. Isn’t it also wrong when that 
opportunity is possible and it is deliberately 
taken away? 

Congress, I know, faces difficult con- 
straints on the '86 budget. As always, many 
American needs seek solution through pro- 
grams and laws to be determined by our 
elected Representatives. But for this fiscal 
year 1986 budget, there is also the albatross 
of record setting deficits—itself a problem 
that needs a solution. I recognize this, most 
Americans recognize this and Members of 
Congress themselves recognize this. The 
question, still, is what is best for our coun- 
try and what is the best budget that can be 
implemented given these constraints. 

When my father was discharged after 
World War II, he attended college at the 
City University of New York. It was possible 
back then for individuals to work part-time 
jobs, save their earnings and pay their living 
expenses while earning a college degree. But 
now it’s 1985—and the price tag for a degree 
routinely adds up to more than most people 
can afford. Next year the average cost of at- 
tendance at an independent institution in 
New York is projected to be eleven thou- 
sand, six-hundred dollars. Well, so much for 
pulling yourself up by your bootstraps and 
earning a college degree: that is, I haven't 
heard of many eleven thousand. dollar 
summer jobs flipping hamburgers. But what 
about federal assistance? 

I'm not sure if there’s anything more dis- 
heartening to a student—someone working 
twenty hours a week at a work-study job; 
someone borrowing maximum GSL and 
then going further into debt with Auxiliary 
Loans; someone with a younger sister or 
brother that won’t go to the college of her 
or his choice because of the extraordinary 
expense involved with trying to pay the bills 
of two independent colleges—what could 
possibly be worse than being told that your 
aid will be cut while tuition will be hiked? 
What could possibly be more destructive to 
the students receiving aid in this country 
than to be told: In return for the sacrifice 
that you and your family is going through 
so that you can attend the college that’s the 
right size for you; the sacrifice that has 
placed you at a college that has a special 
program; in return for sacrifices, we are 
going to cut your financial aid. This is cur- 
rent national policy—and let there be no 
mistake about it, it hurts. 

It’s already been said that the educations 
at independent colleges are not meant for 
everyone. Secretary Bennett has said as 
much—has said that getting a degree wher- 
ever the price is lowest is really the national 
goal. And there’s no question that the 
intent of the original budget proposals be- 
tween the Republican controlled Senate and 
the administration of President Reagan 
would go far in accomplishing that goal. But 
look at the real cost involved. This intent, 
an intent being pushed in Washington, says 
to every middle income and low income 
family at a private college: You don’t belong 


here, That is an ugly national statement. 
That is a dangerous national statement. It 
would separate the rich from the rest of the 
country—and when implemented would 
slam the college gate in the faces of the ma- 
jority of middle and low-income students at 
private colleges. Some say that this is neces- 
sary, because there’s a deficit to be dealt 
with and we all have to sacrifice. The price 
we have to pay for this deficit is to lose 
middle and low-income students earning a 
college degree—and especially so at inde- 
pendent colleges. 

Well, the ISC is made up of student gov- 
ernments at independent colleges. Our larg- 
est governing body is made up of student 
government Presidents and Officers. So 
we've asked around to see just what kind of 
student is going to be the sacrificial lamb 
for the new policies being discussed. Rough- 
ly three quarters of the student government 
Presidents at independent colleges get fed- 
eral financial aid. 

To better dramatize the affect of this 
intent, it helps if I speak of some of my 
close friends. The ISC’s Executive Board 
and Committee Chairs are students at inde- 
pendent colleges. For six out of eight of our 
Executive Officers, their parents didn’t go 
to college. Two are independent students. 
All receive GSL. All received college work- 
study. All but two receive PELL and SEOG. 
Most receive TAP, New York's State Stu- 
dent Incentive Grant. Three of ten receive 
National Direct Student Loans. That's what 
these individuals receive in federal support: 
what have they given in return? 

One was the President of the student 
body at Syracuse University. One was the 
President of the student body at Barnard 
College at Columbia University. One was 
the President of the student body at New 
York University. One was the President of 
the student body at Union College. The re- 
maining four were executive officers of 
their student governments. Half of these of- 
ficers have received public service awards 
from their college for their contribution to 
the campus community. Their cumulative 
grade point average hovers a tenth of a 
point below 3.5—a solid A minus. Of those 
who have taken standardized tests for grad- 
uate level education, their average score is 
ranked at the 96 percentile. There's a Vale- 
dictorian. There’s a veteran with four year's 
service in the Air Force. But not one of 
these students could have attended their in- 
dependent college without financial aid. Not 
one of these students would have gotten the 
chance to step up that ladder through 
higher education. So, does student financial 
aid work? It certainly seems to, doesn’t it? 
Federally funded financial aid has allowed 
these student leaders of today—who will 
surely be the civic leaders of tomorrow— 
access to independent campuses. 

But what's most frightening to me is that 
these talented individuals are not really ex- 
ceptions, As ISC has worked with student 
leaders on campuses across this state, we've 
found financially needy students contribut- 
ing in thousands of ways to their communi- 
ty. It’s not surprising: in order to be able to 
afford an independent college degree, 
middle income and lower income families 
need financial aid. If President Ronald 
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Reagan gets his way, they won't get it. If 
President Ronald Reagan gets his way, stu- 
dents that are some of the brightest, most 
dedicated, and most public service minded 
people at independent institutions will have 
their family’s and their own sacrifices re- 
warded with an economic mandate to say 
good-bye to their would be alma mater. 
That’s not the American Dream that I was 
brought up with. It scares me; it scares my 
friends; it’s a tragedy in the making. Let's 
stop it. 
Thank you. 


TESTIMONY BY KAREN MCMAHON 


Good afternoon. My name is Karen 
McMahon. I am the Chairperson of the 
Board of Directors of the New York Public 
Interest Research Group, Inc. (NYPIRG). 
NYPIRG is a statewide, student-directed, 
student advocacy organization. NYPIRG’s 
primary areas of interest are higher educa- 
tion, government accountability, fiscal re- 
sponsibility, environmental protection, con- 
sumer protection and political reform. 
NYPIRG has 120,000 student members in 
CUNY, SUNY and the private sector. I am 
here today to speak to you about impact of 
the current proposed financial aid cuts on 
students across New York State and the im- 
portance of maintaining all financial aid 
programs when deciding on the Higher Edu- 
cation Reauthorization Act. 

The financial aid cuts originally proposed 
by President Reagan are unconscionable 
and would have denied approximately 
1,000,000 students nationwide the right to 
an affordable education. It would have cost 
New York State over one-half billion dol- 
lars. The second “compromise” proposal put 
forth by the President is hardly an improve- 
ment on his first proposal. The compromise 
proposal will have a devastating effect on 
students in all sectors of education. It will 
also result in public and private institutions 
fighting over financial aid monies, thereby 
antagonizing their relations. 

There are three major points I would like 
to discuss regarding the compromise propos- 
al; the $8,000 cost cap, the $60,000 income 
cap for GSL loans, and the requirement of a 
needs test for families with an income below 
$30,000. 

The $8,000 cost cap will have a severe 
impact on New York State students. The 
projected average independent college un- 
dergraduate budget for a New York State 
student is $11,600. Costs for private schools 
out-of-state are even higher and for out-of- 
state public institutions are comparable. An 
$8,000 cap is insufficient if students are to 
be given the opportunity to afford such in- 
stitutions. 

This proposal will drastically limit the 
federal financial aid currently being allocat- 
ed to New York State college students en- 
rolled in private institutions—44 percent of 
our State’s college population. It will segre- 
gate students according to income status 
since it will be the lower- and middle-income 
students who will be denied the opportunity 
to attend a private or out of state college. It 
will foster a negative, divisive relationship 
between public and private institutions be- 
cause they will have to compete for finan- 
cial aid monies. It will substantially decrease 
enrollment in private institutions. The pro- 
posal limits the decision making options of 
many students. It will affect lower- and 
middle-income students as well as single 
parents and graduate students (graduates 
will lose $12.4 million in aid). 

The $60,000 cap on Guaranteed Student 
Loans (GSL) will deal yet another devastat- 
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ing blow to New York State students, It will 
eliminate 10,600 New Yorkers from the GSL 
program and reduce the state’s loans 
volume by $27.7 million. This program will 
also hit private schools the hardest, causing 
a loss of $12.6 million. The proposal does 
not take into consideration the added eco- 
nomic burden of multiple family members 
enrolled in college. 

Finally, the required needs test for fami- 
lies with incomes below $30,000 will have a 
severe impact on the public institutions. 
SUNY and CUNY will suffer a loss of ap- 
proximately 26,700 of the current Guaran- 
teed Student Loans (45 percent of the over- 
all loss). On the whole it will be a loss of 
59,400 loans to New York State students. 

As a student at Stony Brook University, I 
will also feel the impact of such cuts. I am 
in my junior year and have already had to 
take out $7,500 worth of loans through the 
GSL program. I live on my own and need 
the assistance of the PELL and GSL pro- 
grams to attend college. I plan on attending 
law school after I complete my undergradu- 
ate studies and, needless to say, I am ex- 
tremely concerned about the future of these 
financial aid programs. 

This brings me to my second area of con- 
cern, the Higher Education Reauthorization 
Act. Given the cuts proposed by the Presi- 
dent, the comments put forth by the Secre- 
tary of Education regarding how students 
spend their financial aid, and the compro- 
mise proposal that is currently being consid- 
ered by Congress, students have a real con- 
cern about the passage of a reauthorization 
act that will allow us the opportunity to an 
affordable education. 

As of last year there were a total of 
940,854 federal financial aid recipients in 
New York State. Contrasting that against 
the approximately 1,000,000 New York 
State students attending college, many of 
them receiving some form of financial aid. 
There are approximately 394,969 students 
who receive Guaranteed Student Loans; 
28,214 students receive funds from the 
PLUS and ALAS program; 332,693 students 
depend on PELL grants; 60,693 students re- 
ceive aid through NDSL; 42,915 students re- 
ceive funds from SEOG; 70,092 students 
help subsidize their college costs with CWS; 
and 11,278 students receive money from 
SSIG. Each of these programs is extremely 
important to different student constituen- 
cies. 

The proposed federal financial aid cuts 
will be devastating not only to college stu- 
dents across the country, but also to the 
general public. They will negatively impact 
on the state tax payers; the local, state and 
national economy and thereby the future 
economic welfare of our country. Students 
are the nation’s most valuable resource. Stu- 
dents from all corners of the country call 
upon the United States Congress to pre- 
serve the welfare of the country by securing 
federal financial aid for college and univer- 
sity students. 

Thank you. 


TESTIMONY OF ELAINE LYONS 

Hello. My name is Elaine Lyons. I am a 
student representative of Nassau Communi- 
ty College. 

As a student from the college I am very 
concerned about the financial aid cuts being 
proposed by President Reagan and the 
United States Senate. These cuts would 
have a direct impact on the 22,000 students 
currently attending the school. 

Forty percent, or 8,000 of these students 
rely on some form of financial aid. Specifi- 
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cally, 4,000 students receive Guaranteed 
Student Loans (GSL), and 2,040 receive Pell 
Grants (BEOG). 

There are eleven people in my family, five 
of whom rely on my father’s income of 
$35,000. 

Seventy percent of students that graduate 
from our two-year college go on to receive 
their degree from a four-year college or uni- 
versity. I have no hopes of continuing my 
education along with my classmates if cuts 
are allowed to be made in federal aid. With- 
out the aid I will not be transferring to my 
choice of a four year school and my other 
two sisters will not be able to continue in 
their programs of nursing and business ad- 
ministration. 

All three of us are depending on the Spe- 
cial Condition Pell Grants we receive to 
fund our schooling. 

Sixty-five percent of the students at 
Nassau Community College work either full 
or part-time. I work part-time but earn only 
enough to provide transportation to and 
from school and updated textbooks, 

My sisters and I will be forced to postpone 
our education for several years by dropping 
out of school and working full-time if we 
lose our eligibility status. Yet this is exactly 
what I fear because, according to the pro- 
posed income limit of $25,000, we are receiv- 
ing $10,000 more than the ruling would 
allow in order to obtain aid. 

This $35,000 is my father’s pension and 
disability social security benefits combined 
and stretched to cover a seven-person 
household. 

The proposed cap policy in which no stu- 
dent may receive more than $8,000 in aid is 
a tremendous work disincentive for stu- 
dents. In filing for aid at the college of my 
choice I am afraid that I may have earned 
too much in the last year to fit into a needy 
bracket. I wonder if it is worth it for me to 
have a job on the books if it is going to cost 
me the loss of much needed aid. 

With this cap policy many students will 
think twice before looking for employment 
while attending classes, 

If these cuts are implemented more stu- 
dents will be relying on State aid such as 
Tuition Assistance Program (TAP). If these 
cuts are implemented more students will 
have fewer educational choices and opportu- 
nities. If these cuts are implemented educa- 
tion will become a privilege for those who 
can afford high-cost private schools. 

Education is NOT a privilege. It is a right. 
OUR right! 

In conclusion I quote Joseph Murphy, 
Chancellor of City University of New York: 

“The national investment in higher educa- 
tion is more important to our national secu- 
rity than any weapons system. Higher edu- 
cation is essential to developing the brain- 
power this country needs to stay afloat eco- 
nomically, technologically, and militarily. 
Brainpower is not restricted to wealthy 
people, nor to people who test well at age 
17, nor to people who perform brilliantly in 
high school. The country profits enormous- 
ly when it’s citizens are given the opportuni- 
ty to fulfill their intellectual potential, and 
suffers in all kinds of ways when that op- 
portunity is denied.” (The Chronicle of 
Higher Education, Point of View, May 8, 
1985.) 

The issue at hand here today is summed 
up by the name of this article—Reagan’s 
Plan Will Force Needy Students Out of Col- 
lege”. 

We at Nassau Community College urge to 
have reauthorized the Higher Education 
Act. If Congress adopts the Reauthorization 
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Act our federal financial aid programs will 
be protected against unjust cutbacks. We at 
Nassau want our GSL and PELL programs 
to be intact for ourselves, our family, and 
our friends who are all entitled to a quality 
education without working half our young 
lives to save for it.e 


SANDINISTAS ATTRACT A WHO'S 
WHO OF TERRORISTS 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


è Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
when Congressman MIKE DEWINE and 
I were in Nicaragua in mid-March, we 
constantly heard references to and 
criticism of the “internationalistas,” 
those foreign nations in Nicaragua 
who have come from the Third World 
and the Soviet bloc to aid the Sandi- 
nista regime in its reign of terror, both 
internally and externally. 

Documenting the flow of terrorists 
into Nicaragua is Miami Herald report- 
er Juan Tamayo. His article appearing 
in the March 3 edition of the newspa- 
per recounts how the Sandinistas at- 
tract a who’s who of terrorists. 

The article follows: 


SANDINISTAS ATTRACT A WHO's WHO OF 
TERRORISTS 


Manacua, Nicaracua.—He is a 5-foot-11, 
gray-eyed surgeon treating children in a 
Managua slum. She is a petite journalist, 
writing for a Paris magazine. Both are fugi- 
tives, wanted in their native Italy for lead- 
ing left-wing guerrilla gangs. 

Two West Germans linked to the Baader- 
Meinhof Gang are now officers in the Peo- 
ple’s Sandinista Army. One is in charge of a 
counterintelligence unit. The other com- 
mands an artillery batallion. 

And an Argentine Montonero guerrilla, 
widow of the Argentine rebel. who led the 
commando team that assassinated former 
Nicaraguan President Anastasio Somoza in 
Paraguay, is dating a ranking Nicaraguan 
official trained as a guerrilla by the PLO in 
Lebanon in the early 1970s. 

These are but a few of the left-wing ex- 
tremists from Europe and Latin America 
who came to Managua after the 1979 Sandi- 
nista revolution, seeking safe haven and a 
chance to prove their solidarity with the 
Nicaraguan government. 

It is the same kind of revolutionary 
“networking”—leftist militants call it “inter- 
nationalism’’—that benefitted the Sandinis- 
tas during their long guerrilla struggle to 
topple Somoza. 

In the late 1960s, the Sandinistas signed a 
pact with the Palestine Libration Organiza- 
tion to train Nicaraguan guerrillas in Leba- 
non. Somoza was a steadfast supporter of 
Israel, and Nicaragua was one of the first 
nations to recognize the Israeli state in 
1948. 

A former Israeli intelligence agent once 
based in Nicaragua said at least 150 Sandi- 
nistas were trained in the 1970s in Lebanon 
camps run by the Popular Front for the Lib- 
eration of Palestine, the PLO faction most 
committed to terrorism in Europe and the 
Middle East. 

Veteran Sandinistas say that it was at the 
PFLP camps that the Nicaraguans first met 
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European leftists—Germans from the 
Baader-Meinhof Gang and its spinoffs; Ital- 
ians from the Red Brigades and other radi- 
cal groups—and began establishing the close 
personal relationships that persist today. 

“The European leftists believe that the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail and the Quebrada del 
Yuro run through their countries, too,” said 
one Sandinista official, referring to a key 
guerrilla supply line in the Vietnam War 
and the Bolivian gulley where famed guer- 
rilla chief Ernesto “Che” Guevara was 
killed in 1967. 

One PLO-trained Sandinista, Patricio Ar- 
guello, joined the PFLP’s most notorious 
terrorist, Leila Khaled, in a botched at- 
tempt to hijack an Israeli jetliner from Am- 
sterdam to New York on Sept. 6, 1970. Is- 
reali security agents killed Arguello and cap- 
tured Khaled, who was later exchanged for 
hostages seized by another group of PFLP 
hijackers. The Sandinistas have named a 
geothermal power plant after Arguello. 

Another PLO-trained Nicaraguan was 
Communications Minister Enrique Schmidt, 
killed in combat with anti-Sandinista guer- 
rillas last November. Schmidt’s widow, a 
West German citizen born in the Basque 
region of Spain, now works for the Sandi- 
nista Front’s Department of Political Edu- 
cation. Health Ministry workers say she lec- 
tured them last year on the ideology of the 
Basque Homeland and Liberty guerrilla 
group, known as ETA, fighting for inde- 
pendence from Spain. 

Yet another Sandinista trained in Leba- 
non is Deputy Interior Minister Rene Vivas. 
He is now dating an Argentine Montonero 
guerrilla, the widow of Julio Alfredo Irur- 
zun, head of the Montonero team that as- 
sassinated Somoza in Paraguay in Septem- 
ber 1980, in what the killers called a show of 
“revolutionary solidarity” with Nicaragua. 

The PLO now has a fully accredited em- 
bassy in Managua. And the Sandinista 
Front has “fraternal” relations with leftist 
groups from Italy, West Germany, Spain's 
Basque region, Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, 
Paraquay, Peru, Colombia, Libya, El Salva- 
dor, Honduras, Guatemala and Cost Rica. 

The Italian government on Feb. 8 gave 
the Sandinistas a list of 22 Italian leftists 
believed to be living in Nicaragua—about 
half of them wanted fugitives, the rest de- 
scribed only as “extremists.” The Foreign 
Ministry said it knew nothing about the 
Italians but would investigate. 

Topping the list obtained by the Herald, is 
Guglielmo Guglielmi, 39, a one-time Rome 
surgeon facing five arrest warrants for 
crimes between 1979 and 1983 ranging from 
kidnapping to illegal weapons possessions to 
“participation in armed gangs.” 

International terrorism records show that 
Guglielmi, now working at a government- 
run children’s clinic in the Managua slum of 
Ciudad Sandino, was a top leader of the 
Unita Combattente Comunisti, a guerrilla 
band that spun off from the Red Brigades 
in the late 1970s. He was convicted in absen- 
tia last June of kidnapping and sentenced to 
22 years in prison. 

Also on the list is a 33-year old Milan soci- 
ologist wanted on a warrant charging her 
with “organizing and leading armed gangs 
in Italy and abroad.” An Italian woman 
with the same name as the fugitive is a jour- 
nalist accredited in Managua as correspond- 
ent for a Paris-based magazine that special- 
izes in Third World issues. 

The fugitive is also described in the inter- 
national records as a member of a group 
that helped Guglielmi and three other Ital- 
ian fugitives move from Paris to Nicaragua 
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after the Italian government accused 
France in 1983 of harboring more than 200 
wanted Italian militants. 

The woman journalist in Managua de- 
clined comment when two Italian journal- 
ists tried to interview her last month, “I am 
not who you think I am,” she said. He name 
is known but omitted here because of the 
absence of proof that the journalist and the 
fugitive are the same. 

Roberto Sandalo, 27, a Red Brigades de- 
fector living in Kenya, told Italy's Oggi 
news magazine last month the five Briga- 
disti are now serving as officers in the San- 
dinista army. “That's a lie,” Defense Minis- 
ter Humberto Ortega said last week. “We do 
not require that type of support to defend 
our principles and our flags.” 

Sandinista government sources said two 
West Germans who have bragged of having 
been part of the Baader-Meinhof Gang are 
now serving in the army—one as a captain 
in the artillery unit stationed at the Monte- 
limar base southwest of Managua and the 
other attached to a military counterintelli- 
gence unit. 

A West German known only as “Fitz” has 
told friends there is a warrant for his arrest 
in Germany. “Fitz,” described as an anar- 
chist, fought in the Sandinista revolution 
and later worked as an administrator at the 
government-owned Julio Buitrago sugar 
mill. 

Also living in Nicaragua is Peter Paul 
Zahl, a well-known West German writer 
with former links to Baader-Meinhof who 
spent four years in prison for the attempted 
murder of a policeman in Cologne, Germa- 
ny. Friends said Zahl, who is not wanted for 
any other crimes, is in Bluefields setting up 
a theater group for the port’s West Indian 
blacks. 

Nicaraguan government officials said a 
handful of Basque ETA guerillas also lived 
in Managua until 1983, when Spanish Prime 
Minister Filipe Gonzalez, a strong Sandi- 
nista sympathizer, protested to the Mana- 
gua government. Several ETA members 
moved to neighboring Costa Rica and some 
went to Venezuela, the officials said. 

Gregorio Jimenez, 32, an ETA militant 
wanted by the Spanish government on ter- 
rorism charges, was arrested in Costa Rica 
in September 1983 and charged with plot- 
ting to assassinate Eden Pastora, leader of 
an anti-Sandinista guerrila group based in 
Costa Rica. 

Costa Rican Justice Minister officials say 
Jimenez, still awaiting trial, has confessed 
that a Managua-based group of ETA rebels 
planned Pastora’s assassination without au- 
thorization from the Sandinistas, but as a 
sign of “revolutionary solidarity.” 

Since the resolution triumphed, Nicaragua 
has also been visited for varying periods by 
a string of leftist militants from Europe and 
Latin America, many of them simple politi- 
cal exiles, some of them well-known guerril- 
la leaders. 

Mario Firmenich, head of Argentina's 
Montoneros, traveled legally through Nica- 
ragua—once staying several days in the 
home of Interior Minister Tomas Borge—as 
well as Mexico and Costa Rica before the 
Buenos Aires government put out a warrant 
for his arrest. He was detained in Brazil last 
year and extradited to Argentina. 

Two Baader-Meinhof gang members vis- 
ited Nicaragua in 1980 to express their sup- 
port for the Sandinistas and explain the 
reasons for their own struggle, They sought 
out three foreign journalists living in Mana- 
gua and granted them interviews, one of the 
reporters said. 
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And Lauro Azzolini, 41, a Red Brigades 
founder sentenced in absentia to 30 years in 
prison for the 1978 kidnap-assassination of 
Italian Prime Minister Aldo Moro, visited 
Nicaragua in early 1980 and tried to hold a 
news conference to explain Moro’s slaying. 
Journalists invited to the conference said 
the Sandinistas blocked it. 

Azzolini, alleged to have been the man 
who killed Moro with a close range blast 
from a Czechoslovak-made Skorpion ma- 
chine pistol, was later captured in Italy and 
is in prison. 


SYNTHETIC FUELS—OUR 
ENERGY SECURITY 


HON. MICHAEL L. (MIKE) STRANG 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. STRANG. Mr. Speaker, 5 years 
ago, Congress passed the Energy Secu- 
rity Act of 1980 and set in motion a 
commitment to the Nation for a co- 
ordinated program of alternate energy 
development. Much has changed in 5 
years. The Nation now consumes less 
energy, gasoline prices have stabilized, 
and oil supplies are abundant. In the 
course of our present debates on the 
budget resolution, attacks are being 
made on the Synthetic Fuels Corpora- 
tion. To take such action against the 
program of synthetic fuel develop- 
ment this Nation has begun, including 
shale oil development, is shortsighted 
in terms of the energy security of this 
country and our people. While the im- 
mediate urgency of the Nation’s quest 
for energy security has lessened, its 
importance to our national well-being 
remains as great today as it was in 
1980. For almost certainly, if we fail to 
continue our present program of 
energy development, today’s glut will 
turn into a serious energy shortage 
within the next 10-15 years. 

Mr. Speaker, Conoco, Inc., released 
recently its annual forecast of energy 
supply and demand. Its findings 
present a strong case for continued 
Government involvement in the devel- 
opment of reliable alternate energy 
supplies. According to Conoco, world 
oil demand will grow from the 1984 
rate of 46 million barrels per day to 54 
million barrels per day by the year 
2000. An increasing concentration of 
this additional supply will come neces- 
sarily from the Middle East, a histori- 
cally unstable part of the world. 

The bottom line of Conoco’s forecast 
should be cause for concern to all my 
colleagues. Conoco believes the U.S. 
oil and gas industry will need to invest 
roughly $300 billion over the next 5 
years to provide sufficient energy sup- 
plies to last through this decade. How- 
ever, even as the energy industry itself 
acknowledges the urgent need for in- 
creased investments in oil and gas, 
expert oil analysts are predicting that 
such investments will not be made. 
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A recent article in the Washington 
Post describes the effects of the so- 
called corporate raiders on the behav- 
ior of the Nation’s oil companies. 
Rather than investing in needed ex- 
ploration and production, oil compa- 
nies are diverting their limited capital 
resources to the purchase of their own 
stock and other devices to avoid a hos- 
tile takeover. The impact of these ac- 
tions today will be felt in inadequate 
energy supplies, increased dependence 
on the Middle East, and higher energy 
prices. 

Mr. Speaker, the warning signals are 
obvious. The Nation must continue to 
provide our domestic energy industry 
the incentives it needs to develop al- 
ternative energy supplies. The pro- 
gram of synthetic fuels development 
begun just 5 years ago with passage of 
the Energy Security Act offers an im- 
portant long-term source of domestic 
energy supply. We must continue this 
effort and others like it to ensure the 
United States has the energy it needs 
to meet the demands of our national 
and economic security. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle from the Institute of Gas Tech- 
nology on “Conoco’s World Energy 
Outlook through 2000” and the Wash- 
ington Post article of May 5, 1985, 
“Does Another Oil Shock Lie Ahead?” 
be inserted in the ReEcorp at this 
point. 

Conoco WARNS OF INCREASED WORLDWIDE 

VULNERABILITY TO DISRUPTIONS 

Conoco Inc.'s latest annual forecast of 
energy supply and demand in the non-Com- 
munist world concludes that “dependence 
on energy supplies from areas where there 
is a potential for interruptions will increase 
substantially in the years ahead.” In order 
to circumvent market forces that encourage 
such dependence, Conoco calls upon govern- 
ments “to adjust their policies to stimulate 
development of more reliable supplies.” 

Conoco’s forecast of overall energy 
demand is unchanged from last year: Non- 
Communist energy demand is projected to 
grow 2%/year for the rest of the decade and 
then 1.5%/year to reach 128 million bbl/day 
of oil equivalent (271 quadrillion Btu) by 
the year 2000. Much of the growth is ex- 
pected to occur in the developing world be- 
cause of intense electrification programs, 
rising incomes, and more rapid economic 
growth. 

Of the 32 million boe/day of incremental 
energy needed by the end of the century, 
one-fourth will be oil. Gas’s share of incre- 
mental supply will be 16% over the 1984- 
1990 period and 12% over 1990-2000, though 
Conoco foresees a fairly robust near-term 
increase in gas consumption. Coal’s share of 
incremental supply over the two periods is 
projected at 24% and 34%, respectively, with 
most of the increase in the 1990s in the elec- 
tric utility sector. Despite strong growth in 
the 1980s as reactors now under construc- 
tion are completed, nuclear power’s share of 
the increment is estimated at 25% for the 
rest of the 1980s and 15% in the 1990s. 

The forecast assumes that world oil prices 
erode gradually in the 1980s and then in- 
crease somewhat faster than inflation for 
the rest of the century. Economic growth is 
assumed to average just over 3% through 
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1990, slightly less than the 1990s. Free- 
World oil demand is projected to grow from 
46 million bbl/day in 1984 to 54 million bbl/ 
day by 2000, including an increase in OPEC 
output from 19 to 24 million bbl. Conoco 
foresees the restoration of OPEC to a much 
more powerful position in world oil markets 
and an increasing concentration of its pro- 
duction in the Middle East where the poten- 
tial for supply disruptions is higher. 

In the U.S., oil imports are forecast to rise 
from 4.5 million bbl/day in 1984 to 7.5 mil- 
lion bbl/day by 2000, or from 29% to 43% of 
oil demand. Conoco projects an increase in 
natural gas consumption from 17.5 trillion 
TCF in 1984 to 18 TCF in 1990 and then a 
decline to 17 TCF by 2000, including 2.5 
TCF of imports. A 2.5% annual increase to 
about 1.4 billion tons is forecast for coal, 
which will account for 29% of total U.S. 
energy supply by the year 2000, up from 
23% in 1984, as shown in the figure. 

According to Conoco, in order to provide 
sufficient supplies for the rest of the 1980s, 
the U.S. oil and gas industry will have to 
invest $300 billion over the 1985-1990 
period. These revenues will be needed at a 
time of declining oil prices and proposed 
government fiscal measures that could 
reduce industry cash flow still further. “The 
attention of the nation has shifted from 
energy availability to tax reform and deficit 
reduction. Efforts in these areas must 
remain sensitive to the goal of energy secu- 
rity,” says Conoco. 

Copies of World Energy Outlook Through 
2000 are available free of charge from the 
Public Relations Dept., Conoco Inc., 1007 
Market St., Wilmington, DE 19898. 


DOES ANOTHER OIL SHOCK LIE AHEAD? 
(By Mark Potts) 


The dramatic financial restructuring of 
the oil industry through two years of merg- 
ers and hostile takeovers may be setting the 
stage for an oil shock in the early part of 
the next decade, some analysts warn. 

“Everything that’s going on just points 
to...a reversal of the oil glut in the 
1990s,” said Brusce Lazier, an oil-industry 
analyst for the Wall Street firm of Prescott 
Ball & Turben. “The companies are acting 
rationally individually; but they're setting 
us up for another price trap by the Persian 
Gulf countries in the 1990s.” 

As oil companies go heavily into debt to 
buy their own stock and as they roll back 
exploration and production efforts to cut 
costs, they may be jeopardizing the develop- 
ment of new sources of oil, some experts 
fear. In time, that could make the United 
States seriously vulnerable once again to 
interruptions in politically sensitive Middle 
Eastern petroleum shipments, these experts 
warn. “The explorations they’re cutting 
back, given the lead time for exploration, is 
exploration that would have brought in oil 
of the 1990’s” Lazier said. 

But advocates of the industry shakeup, 
notably corporate raider T. Boone Pickens 
Jr., chairman of Mesa Petroleum Co., argue 
that the financial reorganizations merely 
recognize the new realities of the oil indus- 
try—an oil glut, slumping prices, dwindling 
prospects for new sources of oil rising explo- 
ration costs and undervalued stock prices. 

“You now have an industry in decline,” 
said Pickens, whose raids on companies such 
as Gulf Corp. and Phillips Petroleum Co. 
have prompted many of the recent changes 
in the industry. 

“The primary asset for those companies is 
the reserve base of oil and gas in the United 
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States, and they cannot protect it any 
longer,” Pickens said in an interview last 
week. “There are not that many prospects. 
There are not that many opportunities... . 
The reserves are going down.” Depressed oil 
prices mean those reserves are a relatively 
poor investment for shareholders—they also 
mean that companies can't justify the costs 
of new exploration, he said. “You're never 
going to attain the real value of these com- 
panies for the stockholders,” he asserted. 

Therefore, oil companies are better off 
spending their money to repurchase their 
stock, selling U.S. reserves or exploring for 
oil overseas, where prospects are better, 
Pickens and others say. 

“Clearly, it’s going to mean a downturn in 
U.S. exploration and production, but frank- 
ly that’s just a continuation of a trend 
that’s gone on for some time,” said John 
Sawhill, former deputy secretary of Energy 
and now a consultant for McKinsey & Co, 
“It probably means we'll be more dependent 
on imports, but the real question is, ‘Is it 
going to affect our national security?’ ... 
As long as we maintain diversified sources of 
supply and maintain a strategic petroleum 
reserve, these will compensate.” 

The makeover of the oil industry has 
taken a variety of forms: gargantuan merg- 
ers such as Chevron Inc.’s takeover of Gulf 
and Texaco inc.’s purchase of Getty Oil Co. 
last year; fine-tuning adjustments such as 
write-offs or sales of unprofitable oper- 
ations or cutbacks in drilling programs; or 
out-and-out financial reorganizations such 
as those being undertaken by Phillips and 
Atlantic Richfield Co. 

Arco said last week it would go heavily 
into debt to buy back $4 billion worth of its 
stock (more than half the amount outstand- 
ing); wrote off $1.3 billion worth of oper- 
ations; announced plans to close or sell a va- 
riety of businesses, including all of its gaso- 
line refining and marketing operations east 
of the Mississippi; and said it would reduce 
its capital spending on petroleum explora- 
tion and other ventures to $2.8 billion annu- 
ally from the current $3.6 billion. 

The effects of Arco’s actions will be to 
leave it a much leaner, more efficient com- 
pany, temporarily heavy with debt, and to 
give its stock owners increased value for 
their holdings. The stock market thought 
so: The price of Arco shares jumped by 
nearly $10 in the days after the announce- 
ment. 

But while some Wall Street. analysts ap- 
plauded the plan as innovative and even 
overdue, many others said Arco seemed to 
be playing for short-term gain at the ex- 
pense of long-term energy needs. And they 
warned that such changes increase the 
chances of short supplies and higher prices 
of oil in the years ahead. 

“If everybody does what they're doing, 
everybody’s going to cut back on explora- 
tion and, inevitably, prices are going to get 
higher,” Lazier said. 

Many observers blame the oil industry's 
upheaval on a somewhat cynical view of the 
future of the oil industry that is advocated 
primarily by Pickens—a theory, simply put, 
that the oil industry is doomed in the long 
run, so investors might as well make a kill- 
ing now. 

“There is such a thing that I would call 
the Boone Pickens factor in the oil indus- 
try. ... He started it. It’s an emphasis on 
the short term,” said John Lichtblau, execu- 
tive director of the Petroleum. Industry Re- 
search Foundation, a New York-based anal- 
ysis group partly funded by the oil industry. 
“There's a shift now to emphasize the 
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shareholders’ interests by raising the divi- 
dend, by buying up the stock . . . which in- 
evitably means they're going to have less 
money available for exploration.” 

What makes the “Pickens factor” possible 
is the relatively depressed prices of oil com- 
pany stocks. Years removed from the spiral- 
ing oil-product prices of the 1970s—and the 
gushing profits that went along with them— 
oil company stocks have dropped, in many 
cases to roughly half the level of a compa- 
ny’s underlying asset value. That is, a com- 
pany whose petroleum and other holdings 
have a theoretical value of $100 a share may 
be trading at about $50 a share. 

Oil companies have coped with—or taken 
advantage of—this under-valuation in vari- 
ous ways. At first, it spurred a wave of merg- 
ers in the industry. “The best place to drill 
for oil is the floor of the New York Stock 
Exchange,” went the saying and, indeed, oil 
companies bought other oil companies be- 
cause it was cheaper to purchase additional 
cash-producing oil reserves than it was to 
drill for new oil. 

The same philosophy turned the oil com- 
panies in on themselves. Oil companies gen- 
erate huge amounts of cash, and rather 
than spend it on drilling for marginal or 
high-risk prospects or trying to diversify 
into new businesses—the cause of some of 
the industry’s biggest recent fiascos—com- 
panies began buying their own stock on the 
open market. Exxon Corp., Amoco Corp. 
(the former Standard Oil Co. of Indiana), 
Arco and others have used excess cash in 
recent years to purchase their own shares, 
thus pushing the stock prices up closer to 
the companies’ theoretical values. 

The massive restructurings undertaken by 
Arco and Phillips are the latest manifesta- 
tion of these philosophies, but all of these 
strategies bother many analysts as diverting 
attention—and money—from long-range oil- 
drilling needs. They believe that mergers 
handcuff the involved companies’ finances 
while they work off the debt incurred 
taking each other over. At the same time, 
combined companies spend less looking for 
oil than they might have separately, ana- 
lysts say. “If you go to Texaco, sure, they’re 
doing exploration, but I’m sure it’s not what 
the level would have been for Texaco and 
Getty,” Lazier said. 

“It’s hard to see how you could be a super- 
aggressive exploration company when 
you've got 75 percent debt,” said Ted Eck, 
Amoco’s chief economist. 

“Some of the money that would have been 
used to search for hydrocarbons in the 
United States and elsewhere is going to be 
diverted to paying off the debt,” said San- 
ford Margoshes, an analyst at Shearson/ 
Lehman Brothers. 

Proponents of restructuring say it just 
doesn’t make any sense to spend much more 
than the minimum for oil exploration and 
development these days, especially in the 
United States. More holes have been poked 
in this country in the search for oil than 
anywhere else in the world, and there may 
not be much left here to find. 

There's still plenty of oil overseas, But 
most of it is in the Middle East. “We'll still 
have plenty of oil,” Lazier said. “The prob- 
lem is that all the incremental oil will be 
out of the Persian Gulf, and that puts us 
back where we were in 1973.” 

Many experts say the solution is to con- 
centrate on increasing imports from more 
politically secure areas, and to diversify 
supply sources as much as possible. To this 
end, many American oil companies are di- 
recting increasing percentages of their oil 
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and gas drilling budgets away from U.S. 
prospects and into exploration overseas. 

“I think it’s sort of rational, given the re- 
source endowment overseas,” said Amoco’s 
Eck, whose company has shifted much of its 
exploration effort overseas in recent years. 
“The only responsible thing to say about 
American imports is, if we have to import it, 
we might as well import it from some place 
where we have some confidence in security 
of access,” 

“If we begin getting oil from Colombia 
and Canada and Indonesia and China, it 
seems to me that gives us the kind of diver- 
sity so that we’re not dependent on just one 
area,” Sawhill said. Mexico is another im- 
portant source removed from the Middle 
East. 

But other experts believe the U.S. oil in- 
dustry is still better off looking for its oil at 
home—even if it is less economical to do so. 
“From the national-interest standpoint, to 
the extent that we replenish as much oil as 
possible, we strengthen ourself as much as 
possible in trying to avoid confrontations 
with other nations in trying to get to politi- 
cally insecure oil,” Margoshes said. “The 
way we're headed is toward a more destabi- 
lized world if we just sit back and deplete 
our resources instead of fighting the hard 
fight to replace what we consume,” 

There is also concern that oil companies 
are taking on so much debt in these restruc- 
turings and takeovers that their corporate 
financial structures could be rocked should 
oil prices fall. “If there’s a huge drop in oil 
prices ... the companies with huge debts 
are much more vulnerable,” Eck said. “I 
don’t like that. This has always been a risky 
business, and it’s not getting any less risky— 
if anything, it’s getting more risky.” 

“Companies are substituting debt for 
equity to the point where they're making 
themselves vulnerable if we enter an era of 
lower oil prices,” Margoshes said. “We're 
weakening the financial strength of the 
American oil industry.” e 


SUPPORT FOR THE HOUSE 
BUDGET COMMITTEE RESOLU- 
TION FOR FISCAL YEAR 1986 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in support of the first budget 
resolution for fiscal year 1986 recently 
reported by the House Budget Com- 
mittee. This budget resolution will 
reduce the deficit by some $56 billion 
in fiscal year 1986 and it does so more 
equitably than either the administra- 
tion’s budget submission, or the reso- 
lution passed by the other body. 

The budget we will vote on begins to 
establish priorities that both reflect 
national needs and the sources of 
growth in the deficit. 

The Gray budget protects low- 
income people from its l-year freeze 
by funding low-income programs at 
the fiscal year 1986 current policy 
level; that is, they are adjusted for in- 
flation. This budget does not reduce 
the deficit by putting a disproportion- 
ate share of the program cuts on the 
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poor and the most valuable citizens of 
our Nation. 

This budget also indicates that the 
House Budget Committee understands 
that reducing the deficit is not an end 
in and of itself. It has used savings 
generated by reasonable reductions 
elsewhere in the budget, to protect 
several programs that contribute to 
our economic and social well-being. It 
protects much needed investments in 
human capital. 

In function 500—education, training, 
employment, and social services—com- 
pensatory education, Head Start, stu- 
dent financial assistance, the TRIO 
Program, the historically black col- 
leges, handicapped education, and 
Indian education are all funded at the 
fiscal year 1986 current policy level. In 
the employment and training area, the 
Job Training Partnership Act, includ- 
ing the Job Corps and the Summer 
Youth Program, the Work Incentive 
Program [WIN], older American em- 
ployment, and the Community Serv- 
ices Block Grant are also protected 
against inflation, as are the child wel- 
fare services and vocational rehabilita- 
tion programs. In function 600— 
income security—the budget assumes 
the enactment of H.R. 7 the School 
Lunch and Child Nutrition Amend- 
ments of 1985, which would be modest- 
ly increased above the current policy 
level. 

The administration-supported budg- 
et freezes in most education programs 
at the fiscal year 1985 level—essentially 
cutting them by between 4 to 5 percent. 
It reduces funding for the Guaranteed 
Student Loan Program which will have 
some impact on the ability of middle- 
class children to attend the college of 
their choice. 

In the face of overwhelming evi- 
dence that the child nutrition pro- 
grams improve behavior and educa- 
tional achievement and that cuts in 
any part of the program translate into 
cuts that harm low-income students, 
the administration budget reduces 
funding for child nutrition. It is rather 
ironic that the administration claims 
to be interested in maintaining a 
safety net of programs, to aid those 
most in need, especially disadvantaged 
children—while at the same time pro- 
posing deep cuts in child nutrition pro- 
grams. This is appalling given the 
mounting evidence which substanti- 
ates that programs such as the AFDC 
and WIC programs have been effective 
in assisting disadvantaged children 
and their parents to live above pover- 
ty. Moreover, a recent study—Children 
in Poverty—which was released on 
May 22, 1985, and conducted by the 
Congressional Budget Office clearly. 
concludes that earlier cuts in the 
AFDC and WIC programs which were 
pushed upon Congress by the adminis- 
tration have been harmful. 

The Children in Poverty report indi- 
cates that reduced cash benefits trans- 
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lated into higher child poverty rates. 
The poverty rate reached 22.2 children 
per 100 in 1983, the highest level since 
the mid-1960’s. The number of poor 
children totaled 13.8 million, of whom 
more than half lived in families 
headed by a woman. 

Yet, social insurance and cash wel- 
fare transfers in 1973 reduced the pov- 
erty rate of children from a market 
income level of 18.4 percent to a post- 
transfer level of 14.4 percent. This was 
a reduction of 21.7 percent. 

In contrast, the combined impact of 
social insurance and cash welfare pay- 
ments in 1983 lowered the poverty rate 
by only 14 percent (from 25.8 percent 
before transfers to 22.2 percent after 
them). If transfers in 1983 had 
achieved the same relative poverty re- 
duction as in 1973, there would have 
been about 1.2 million fewer poor chil- 
dren in 1983. 

Thus it is clearly apparent that 
AFDC benefit levels have been eroded 
by inflation although some of the cash 
benefit loss has been offset by food 
stamps. The maximum AFDC benefit 
of the median state (ranked by benefit 
levels) fell about one-third from 1971 
to 1985 in constant dollars. Conse- 
quently, combined AFDC and food 
stamp benefits fell about one-fifth. 

Government cash transfers per child 
in need of benefits fell significantly. 
Aggregate outlays for food stamps to 
children rose 75 percent in real terms 
from 1974 to 1983. However, from 1976 
to 1983, total available cash and food 
stamp benefits fell by 20 percent per 
poor child. In addition, the population 
of such poor children grew about 30 
percent. 

After 2 years of so-called recovery, 
unemployment remains unacceptably 
high. Workers continue to lose jobs be- 
cause of competition from imports, 
teenagers find their entry into the 
labor market blocked, and new indus- 
tries demand new skills. Nevertheless, 
the President would have us reduce 
employment and training assistance 
that is already too low. 

The House Budget Committee has 
provided programs under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Education 
and Labor with the minimum accepta- 
ble funding levels. The President’s 
budget and that which was passed by 
the other body are wholly inadequate 
to at least maintain existing levels of 
services. 

Today, we face two sets of chal- 
lenges. The first is to bring those who 
have not shared in the resources of 
this Nation, into the mainstream of 
American life. The second is that we 
develop a budget which will at a mini- 
mum, insure that this Nation and her 
people can prosper in the future as we 
have in the past. 

But the success of our attempts to 
meet these challenges will invariably 
depend on our efforts to address the 
employment needs of this Nation. 
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Our unemployment rate is still unac- 
ceptably high. Officially, some 8.4 mil- 
lion Americans are jobless. The real 
number is closer to 15 million. 

Thirty-nine percent of black teen- 
agers are unemployed, while 15 per- 
cent of white youths have no jobs. 

Yet, we continue to reduce unem- 
ployment to abstract numbers rather 
than face up to the fact that we are 
falling short on our promise to provide 
jobs to able bodied Americans. We 
should never forget that unemploy- 
ment is a human tragedy which af- 
fects us all. 

The Budget Committee should have 
provided room to accommodate a 
youth employment initiative. I hope 
the committee will support this legis- 
lation when it is reported out of the 
Education and Labor Committee. 

On another note, high rates of illit- 
eracy are rendering a high percentage 
of the people of this Nation into a “he- 
reditary underclass.” Estimates are 
that one-quarter of all Americans are 
either functionally, or totally, illiter- 
ate. How can we expect to compete 
with our adversaries (to say nothing of 
our friends) if we can’t read. Even the 
President’s Commission on Education- 
al Excellence reported that “we are 
raising a new generation of Americans 
that is scientifically and technically il- 
literate.” We should be doing more be- 
cause it is in our own self-interest to 
do so. 

The Navy reported to the Commis- 
sion that 25 percent of its recent re- 
cruits can’t read at the 9th-grade level 
and don’t understand minimal safety 
instructions. A chain is only as strong 
as it’s weakest link. 

More than 50 percent of those in 
prison are functionally illiterate. They 
cost us almost $7 billion a year in cus- 
todial care. 

Those who have less than 6 years of 
school are four times more likely than 
others to end up on welfare. 

We should be spending more on pre- 
vention and to prepare the next gen- 
eration to meet the challenge of the 
21st century. 

The budget process was supposed to 
enhance our ability to set priorities. It 
has failed in this regard. 

Pressure to reduce the deficit has 
forced the Congress into a reactionary 
mode and stifled innovation. No real 
effort has been made to address the 
true causes of the deficit, especially 
the shortfall in revenues that resulted 
from the 1981 Tax Act and high inter- 
est rates that add billions of dollars to 
our national debt. For the first time, 
the Budget Committee has given De- 
fense the same scrutiny it has applied 
to domestic programs. If the Pentagon 
operated domestic programs, this ad- 
ministration would propose its elimi- 
nation on the grounds that it is waste- 
ful, fraudulent, and abusive. This 
budget begins to bring defense spend- 
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ing under control, but more needs to 
be done. 

I would have liked to have seen more 
attention given to the problems I men- 
tioned. Nevertheless, the committee’s 
resolution is infinitely preferable to 
either the administration’s, or to that 
passed by the other body. It is better 
substantively and procedurally. I urge 
the budget committee to reject any at- 
tempt to reconcile authorizations or to 
impose appropriations caps. 

Finally this resolution maintains 
funding for a cost-of-living adjustment 
for Social Security recipients. I am 
proud that this resolution has not can- 
celed this Nation's long standing com- 
mitment to its senior citizens, who 
have worked hard and honest jobs in 
their early years. Contrary to what 
the administration proposed, this body 
by voting for the resolution will not 
play around with the livelihood of its 
senior citizens. 

At least, the committee resolution 
allows us to continue to fight for op- 
portunity, fairness, and the future 
with the same resources at our dispos- 
al next year as we have this year. 

I would also like to take a moment 
to express my appreciation to Chair- 
man Gray of Pennsylvania for estab- 
lishing a collaborative process which 
gave us an opportunity to participate 
in the fomulation of the resolution. 
That process worked well and I would 
hope to see it become a regular part of 
the budget process. 

I urge my colleagues to recognize 
the merit of the committee resolution 


and to support it.e 


FROM ITALY TO PLO, WORLD’S 
LEFTISTS FIND A HAVEN IN 
NICARAGUA 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
since the Sandinista takeover in Nica- 
ragua in 1979, the critics of that 
regime have attacked the connections 
it has with international terrorists. A 
recent article by Juan Tamayo, report- 
er for the Miami Herald, described 
Nicaragua as a haven for Third World 
leftists. He writes in the March 3 edi- 
tion of the newspaper that— 

Nicaraguan Government officials said, the 
Sandinistas have built an extensive, intri- 
cate and highly discreet system for main- 
taining and cultivating contacts with the 
foreign leftists and funneling different 
kinds of assistance to them. Many Sandi- 
nista officials acknowledge that in a sense 
they are repaying past favors. The Palestine 
Liberation Organization trained at least 150 
Sandinistas in Lebanon during the 1960's 
and 1970's, said former Israeli intelligence 
agent who used to live in Nicaragua. 

I urge my colleagues to read this ac- 
count of Sandinista connections with 
international terrorists. 
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From ITALY TO PLO, WORLD'S LEFTISTS FIND 
A HAVEN IN NICARAGUA—SOME SOUGHT ON 
CHARGES OF TERRORISM 


MANAGUA, Nicaracua.—Scores of left-wing 
militants from around the world—some of 
them wanted on terrorism charges in their 
home countries—have settled in revolution- 
ary Nicaragua since the Sandinista triumph 
of 1979. 

Some are treated by the Nicaragua gov- 
ernment as virtual diplomats, representing 
their organizations. Others are fugitive mili- 
tants, granted jobs, identification papers 
and safe haven. 

An overwhelming majority are simple po- 
litical exiles or leftist sympathizers come to 
express solidarity with the Sandinista revo- 
lution and mingle with ideological brethren 
in friendly environment. 

Several Sandinista officials acknowledge, 
however, that a significant minority, mostly 
Latin Americans, are active guerrillas, plot- 
ting the overthrow of home governments. 
They hold strategy meetings and, some- 
times, undergo military training here and in 
Cuba, the officials say. 

The Reagan administration has used the 
presence of so many people with ties to left- 
wings groups as proof that Nicaragua has 
become a nest of international terrorism. 
U.S. officials say they will focus on these 
links in asking Congress to resume U.S. as- 
sistance to anti-Sandinista rebels. Anti-San- 
dinista leader Alfonso Robelo calls Nicara- 
gua “the center of terrorism in Latin Ameri- 
can today.” 

But several knowledgeable sources inter- 
viewed in Managua, elsewhere in Central 
America and in the United States argue 
that Nicaragua is less a terrorists’ training 
ground than a tropical sand-and-surf water- 
ing hole for the international revolutionary 
set. 

One leftist intellectual close to both exile 
circles and the Sandinista leadership called 
Nicaragua “a winter barracks for over-re- 
pressed guerrilas.” Training of foreign ter- 
rorists, he said, “is not government policy.” 

On almost any day, Argentine and Uru- 
guayan guerrillas gather at the Yerba 
Buena, a beatnik-style coffee shop-book- 
store in the heart of Managua. Salvadoran 
rebels can often be found dining at the Los 
Gauchos restaurant. Italians and Germans 
gather for small house parties. 

Some are indeed fugitives: Italians from 
the Red Brigades and Unita Combattente 
Communisti; West Germans linked to the 
Baader-Meinhof Gang; members of Spain’s 
Basque ETA separatist guerrillas; leaders of 
Honduras’ Cinchonero guerrillas; militants 
from Peru’s Shining Path; Montoneros from 
Argentina; Tupamaros from Uruguay; and a 
hodgepodge of Salvadorans, Costa Ricans, 
Colombians, Chileans, Guatemalans, Para- 
guayans and Bolivians. 

On Feb. 8, the Italian government handed 
the Sandinistas a list of 22 left-wing Italian 
extremists believed to be living in Nicara- 
gua, some already sentenced in absentia to 
22 years in prison, some wanted on arrest 
warrants, others described only as “subver- 
sives.”” 


CLEAN CONSCIENCE 


The Nicaraguan Foreign Ministry has 
denied any knowledge of the 22 Italians. 
Sandinista officials also say their ‘‘con- 
science is clean” regarding the Reagan ad- 
ministration allegations they consider most 
damaging to their image: Reputed links to 
Libyan strongman Moamaar Khadafy, Ira- 
nian Moslem extremists and Colombian 
drug traffickers. 
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However, one ranking Sandinista official 
acknowledged that “we can’t deny every- 
thing ... It is perfectly possible that on 
special occasions there would be [training] 
courses scheduled.” The official, like almost 
every other knowledgeable source contact- 
ed, agreed to talk about the sensitive issue 
on promise of anonymity. 

Some Nicaraguan officials, though not 
many, say they regard the aid to leftists as 
retaliation for U.S. support for anti-Sandi- 
nista guerrillas, And they say the European 
leftists are fighting NATO, “the symbol of 
American imperialism in Europe.” 

Conversations with a variety of sources in- 
dicate that the Sandinistas draw a careful 
distinction between guerrilla movements 
that have armies in the field and terrorist 
organizations that specialize in bombings, 
kidnappings and assassinations. Guerrillas, 
especially those from El Salvador and other 
Central American countries, can get train- 
ing and guns. The others, mostly from 
Europe, are kept at arm’s length. 


HELP WAS DENIED 


But on occasion the Sandinistas have even 
denied help to Latin American guerrillas. 
Leaders of Colombia’s April 19 Movement 
have told friends they were denied permis- 
sion to use Nicaragua as a staging base for 
their 1981 incursion into Colombia's Ca- 
queta province. A Peruvian writer known to 
be close to Shining Path guerrillas was ex- 
pelled from Nicaragua last year. And Salva- 
doran rebels said that the Sandinistas 
almost refused them permission to use the 
Managua airport as a stopover last month 
for 10 crippled guerrillas traveling from 
Costa Rica to Europe for medical treatment. 

Despite these occasional rejections, Nica- 
raguan government officials said, the Sandi- 
nistas have built an extensive, intricate and 
highly descreet system for maintaining and 
cultivating contacts with the foreign leftists 
and funneling different kinds of assistance 
to them. 

Many Sandinista officials acknowledge 
that in a sense they are repaying past 
favors. The Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion trained at least 150 Sandinistas in Leba- 
non during the 1960s and 1970s, said a 
former Israeli intelligence agent who used 
to live in Nicaragua. And Argentina’s Mon- 
tonero guerrillas sent 20 to 30 foot soldiers 
to fight in the revolution, said Eden Pas- 
tora, a one-time Sandinista turned opposi- 
tion guerrilla leader, in a Miami interview. 


CUBA RELATIONSHIP 


The Sandinistas’ relationship with Cuba 
dates back to 1961, when Interior Minister 
and Comandante Tomas Borge underwent 
guerrilla training there. Hundreds of Sandi- 
nista rebels eventually trained in Cuba. And 
in 1979, Havana sent several planeloads of 
guns and ammunition for the final offensive 
against President Anastasio Somoza. 

Controlling today’s aid system in Nicara- 
gua is the Sandinista Front’s Directorate for 
International Relations, supervised by 
Bayardo Arce, like Borge one of the nine co- 
mandantes who have ruled Nicaragua since 
1979. Arce is regarded as one of the most 
radical of the nine, which also include Nica- 
raguan President Daniel Ortega. 

That directorate, all of the sources agreed, 
managed the Sandinista party's “fraternal” 
relations with everybody from official 
ruling parties, to loyal oppositions, to broad 
front coalitions, leftist alliances, guerrilla 
groups and bands of terrorists. 

“This includes groups battered by repres- 
sion because of their active opposition to 
their governments,” said one Nicaraguan of- 
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ficial. “Many of these are underground 
groups.” 

And many of them are still virtually un- 
derground in Nicaragua, under Sandinista 
orders to stay out of the public view. Long- 
time Sandinistas said this is the same wink- 
and-a-nod arrangement the Cubans imposed 
on them when they lived in exile in Havana 
in the 1960s and 1970s. 

The sources said at least 30 of the clandes- 
tine groups have delegados in Managua who 
are officially recognized by the directorate. 
A delegado has three duties; maintain offi- 
cial contacts with the Sandinista Front; or- 
ganize his group’s meetings, publications 
and other political work; establish links 
with other foreign groups and potential 
sponsors. 


PLO EMBASSY 


The Palestine Liberation Organization has 
an embassy and diplomatic staff in Mana- 
gua. Colombia's April 19 Movement has a 
political office. The Salvadoran guerrillas 
have three news and propaganda offices, as 
well as a clandestine radio transmitter. 

Once a delegado has established himself, 
his key job is to find work for down-and-out 
compatriots living in Nicaragua, Sandinista 
officials said. The directorate will not help 
here, but allows the delegado to exploit his 
personal contacts within the government. 

One Latin American exile living in Mana- 
gua said the Montoneros in 1980 offered to 
use some of their savings, amassed in dozens 
of ransom kidnappings, to build a Managua 
factory that would employ some of their 
guerrilla countrymen. There is no indication 
whether the project was carried out. 

Several of the delegados have taken ad- 
vantage of the Sandinistas’ hospitality to 
summon followers abroad to strategy-set- 
ting sessions in Managua. Peru’s Shining 
Path held a “spiritual retreat” last year to 
study Von Clausewitz’s book On War and 
“the theory of betrayal” according to 
Shakespeare’s MacBeth, said one person 
who attended. 

Sandinista officials usually stay away 
from such revolutionary seminars, sources 
said, although they almost certainly know 
about them. “They are notoriously careful 
about who they let into the country, so it 
must be with their knowledge,” one official 
said. 

A former official of the Nicaraguan Interi- 
or Ministry who now lives in Costa Rica said 
the directorate also occasionally helps fugi- 
tive guerrillas and terrorists by arranging fi- 
nancial aid through labor unions and other 
Sandinista-run organizations. It also can 
provide safe houses, false passports, Nicara- 
guan identification cards and false license 
plates, he said. 

The Interior Ministry's General Director- 
ate for State Security and the Sandinista 
army, the source added, both have officers 
specially assigned to help any foreign leftist 
that gets into trouble—a car accident or a 
drunken brawl. 

For the first four years of the revolution, 
the sources said, the Sandinistas provided a 
steady flow of aid and assistance to their 
leftist friends, especially the Salvadorans. 

RIPE FOR REVOLUTION 

“The Sandinista triumph brought a cer- 
tain revolutionary euphoria,” said one San- 
dinista official with close ties to the exiles. 
“We thought all Latin America was ripe for 
revolution, so there was a lot of assistance 
going out. Those people could count on sup- 
port.” 

But by mid-1983, the official said, and es- 
pecially after the U.S. invasion of Grenada 
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in October of that year, the Sandinistas 
“began to realize the tide of Latin American 
history was moving against us.” 

On Nov. 20, 1983, the Sandinistas gave the 
Salvadoran guerrillas two days to transfer 
some of their people out of Nicaragua and 
close down some safe houses. They moved 
some of their logistics operations, including 
a radio station, to more discreet locations on 
the outskirts of Managua, Salvadoran rebel 
officials said. 

A year later, however, the Sandinistas 
moved in still another direction after noting 
that controversial U.S. policies—the Grena- 
da invasion and deployment of U.S. cruise 
missiles in Europe—had gone forward with- 
out effective international opposition. 

Seeing themselves as the next target for 
U.S. aggression, Nicaraguan officials said, 
the Sandinistas sought closer links with the 
radical European left, the failed anti-missile 
movement, other Latin American leftists 
and even U.S. liberals. 

Visitors from the United States, Europe 
and Latin America now return home, said 
one official, “sensitized to the Central 
America problem, and if they've spent any 
time at all here they have passionate senti- 
mental links to Nicaragua.” 

Some of the visitors leave with more than 
passions. According to several of the 
sources, there is a second level of Sandinis- 
tas assistance to Latin American leftist vol- 
unteers—one that includes military training. 

Cuba's top military representative in Nica- 
ragua, Gen. Arnaldo Ochoa, runs this pro- 
gram through two parallel chains of com- 
mand, according to the former Interior Min- 
istry official and two present Sandinista 
government officials. 

CUBAN FORCE 


One, the “Cuban Force,” is made up en- 
tirely of Cuban officers. The other, the 
“International Force,” has only Latin Amer- 
ican exiles, many of them Argentines, Chil- 
eans and Uruguayans, who live in Cuba and 
hold officers’ rank in the Cuban military. 
All foreign military advisers are issued Nica- 
raguan identification cards, the defector 
added. 

Sources with access to the People’s Sandi- 
nista Army's payroll records said about 700 
Cuban military advisers and 555 Interna- 
tional Force officers were in Nicaragua in 
1980. The number tripled the following 
year, they added. 

The pick of the Latin American volunteers 
go to Cuba for instruction in special camps 
in the western province of Pinar del Rio and 
an installation near Guanabo, close to 
Havana, known as “Base 00,” the defector 
said. In 1983, he said, he saw Cuban military 
officers at the Managua airport escorting 
10-15 Costa Rican volunteers aboard a plane 
for a flight to Havana. 

Second-level prospects, the sources said, 
are trained in Nicaragua, either in groups 
from the same country or as individuals in- 
tegrated into regular Sandinista army units. 
Several Honduran guerrillas captured in 
1983 and 1984 described 2% years of train- 
ing in Cuba and Nicaragua, followed by sev- 
eral months of fighting with the Nicara- 
guan army against anti-Sandinista rebels. 

Still, most foreign leftists living in Nicara- 
gua did not come to hone military skills or 
hide out. 

The majority are political exiles who fled 
right-wing governments, or they are mili- 
tant leftists who moved to Nicaragua be- 
cause of what one South American 
intellectual called a “moral imperative” to 
support the Sandinista revolution. 

Many of the exiles usually professionals 
and technicians who would have difficulties 
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working in more developed countries, also 
came to Nicaragua because they can find 
jobs here, replacing a managerial class rap- 
idly fleeing Sandinista rule. 

And Nicaragua is a safe haven, a place 
where enemies cannot easily watch them, 
where they can gather in groups and per- 
haps persuade the government to grant 
them the kind of international solidarity 
that the Sandinista enjoyed during their 
long struggle against Somoza. 

“The Sandinistas received a lot of help 
when they were guerrillas,” said a one-time 
high-ranking Sandinista security official 
now living in Costa Rica. “Now the others 
are collecting the debt."e 


REMOVE TRUST FUNDS FROM 
UNIFIED BUDGET 


HON. DON BONKER 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing legislation which 
would remove all of the trust funds 
from the unified budget and once 
again make them independent as they 
were prior to 1969. In the current 
debate over the Federal budget, we 
risk making senior citizens, Federal 
employees, and the unemployed all 
the victims of hard-pressed efforts to 
cut spending by allowing the trust 
funds to be prime targets for cuts. 

This legislation is long overdue. It 
will simply remove the trust funds 
from the unified budget, thus keeping 
each system’s financial reporting and 
accounting procedures separate and 
apart from the general budget. Unless 
the trust funds are separated from the 
unified budget, and dealt with on their 
own merits, the perception will always 
remain that benefit reductions or tax 
increases are being made not to im- 
prove the solvency of the trust funds 
but to make the overall budget picture 
look brighter. 

The major trust funds include those 
funds which finance Social Security, 
Medicare, unemployment compensa- 
tion, and Federal aid to highways. 
They collect taxes and other receipts 
for specific purposes, such as pay- 
ments of Social Security benefits. The 
Federal Government serves as the 
trustee to the trust funds, but does not 
legally own them. Further, trust 
funds, once established, have their 
own continuing sources of revenue and 
do not rely on annual congressional 
appropriations. 

The removal of the trust funds has 
become essential if we are to thwart 
the efforts of those who are tampering 
with Social Security and other trust 
fund programs in an effort to reduce 
our Federal Government’s deficits. 
The most recent example of this 
shortsighted policy is the Senate 
budget proposal which would freeze 
the Social Security cost-of-living ad- 
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justment [COLA] 1 year, while at the 
same time increasing the defense 
spending levels by $10 billion. Freezing 
the Social Security COLA’s would 
throw some 530,000 recipients below 
the poverty line; increase the size of 
the retirement trust fund, which is al- 
ready showing a sizable surplus; and 
make the budget picture appear to 
look less bleak only until 1992 when 
the Social Security trust funds are 
scheduled to be taken out of the over- 
all budget, anyway. 

In my view, the Social Security trust 
funds should be considered on their 
own merits. If benefits adjustments or 
tax increases are necessary to protect 
the solvency of the Social Security 
system, Congress should take action as 
we did in 1983 to insure long-term via- 
bility of the old age retirement system. 
But Social Security should never be 
used to pay for increased Pentagon 
spending or to balance the budget. 

To appreciate the importance of re- 
moving the trust funds from the uni- 
fied budget, it is necessary to under- 
stand some budget history. Prior to 
1969, the trust fund programs were au- 
tonomous. Revenues and outlays 
under the trust funds were reported 
separately from the Federal Govern- 
ment’s administrative budget. The op- 
erations of the general fund and the 
various Federal trust funds were first 
combined in a single unified budget 
statement in fiscal year 1969 when 
President Johnson wanted to swell the 
size of the overall budget to make the 
proportion spent on the Vietnam war 
appear smaller. No congressional 
action was ever required for the trust 
funds transfer, although the 1974 Con- 
gressional Budget Act gave implicit ap- 
proval to the unified budget concept 
by not differing between the trust 
fund activities and other Government 
activities in defining authority and 
outlays. 

Opponents of this legislation will 
argue that all debates on fiscal policy 
should consider the total borrowing 
requirements of the Federal Govern- 
ment—the trust fund balances, as well 
as the balances of revenues and ex- 
penditures for other Government ac- 
tivities. On the contrary, one could 
argue that the large projected surplus- 
es in the Social Security and disability 
trust funds could distort the decision- 
making in the budget process by off- 
setting the growing deficits created by 
other sectors of the budget. 

If the trust funds are removed from 
the unified budget, we will find that 
48 percent—almost half of the entire 
Federal budget, goes to defense spend- 
ing. Another 23 percent goes to fund 
the interest on the national debt, and 
the remaining 29 percent is the 
amount spent on everything else, the 
major programs including assistance 
to the poor, education, transportation, 
veterans benefits and services, energy 
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and environment, agriculture, 
community development. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress should not 
delay in restoring independence and 
integrity to the trust fund programs. 
This legislation provides Congress an 
opportunity to send a message to 
America, that we will not continue to 
allow the trust funds to be subjected 
to further budget politics. Removing 
the trust funds from the unified 
budget is a good bipartisan issue that 
all can support. I urge my colleagues 
to join with me and cosponsor this leg- 
islation. 

A copy of the legislation follows: 


PRESIDENT'S PROPOSED FISCAL YEAR 1986 BUDGET 


and 


Percent of 


Unified budget (W/TF outiays) „svv: 


Total /o TF outlays) ... 
SE budget (w, ) 


sss $ 
Oe wrow anwo |i i 
5558355309909: | 


H.R. 2599 


A bill to remove all Federal trust funds 
from the unified budget of the United 
States Government 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, effec- 
tive with respect to fiscal years beginning 
on or after October 1, 1985, and notwith- 
standing any other provisions of law, the re- 
ceipts and disbursements of any trust fund 
which is established by or under Federal law 
or which is held or administered by any offi- 
cer, department, agency, or establishment. of 
the Federal Government (including any 
taxes or other revenues by which such re- 
ceipts are measured) shall be excluded from 
the totals of the budget of the United 
States Government as submitted by the 
President and from the congressional 
budget, and shall be exempt from any 
budget limitation imposed by statute on ex- 
penditures and net lending (budget outlays) 
of the United States Government.eT. 041 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS A23MY8 bur- 
gess 12145 5-23-85 Jkt. 051-060 F. 1-2 GGA 
A23MY8.041 


NATIONAL MARITIME DAY 
HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


èe Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday of this week, we celebrated 
the 53d Annual Maritime Day in rec- 
ognition of our Nation’s maritime her- 
itage. It is a day when we honor Amer- 
ican merchant seamen who have 
served their country and given their 
lives in time of need. It is a day that 
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recognizes that our Nation is basically 
an island nation, bounded by vast seas 
to the east and west and to the north 
and south. It is a day that recognizes 
the impact of marine transportation 
on our economic well-being and on our 
capability to defend ourselves. It is 
also a day that recognizes the vigi- 
lance needed to maintain an adequate 
merchant marine capability in time of 
peace as well as in time of conflict. It 
is a day that provides the American 
public with the opportunity to renew 
an awareness of the need for a U.S.- 
flag merchant marine. 

With these concerns in mind, I 
thought my colleagues would be inter- 
ested in a speech on the maritime in- 
dustry that I have the pleasure of de- 
livering during the Maritime Day cele- 
bration at Kingsborough Community 
College, Manhattan Beach in New 
York City on Friday, May 24, 1985. 


REMARKS PREPARED FOR DELIVERY BY THE 
HONORABLE MARIO BIAGGI, CHAIRMAN, SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE DURING A 
MARITIME Day CELEBRATION AT THE KINGS- 
BOROUGH COMMUNITY COLLEGE, CITY UNI- 
VERSITY OF NEW YORK, FRIDAY, May 24, 
1985 


I want to thank the 1985 Maritime Day 
Committee for postponing this ceremony. 
Congress was considering the fiscal year 
1986 budget resolution, and it was essential 
that I be in Washington. I appreciate the 
opportunity to say a few words and to meet 
with so many representatives of the mari- 
time industry and their guests. 

It seems like yesterday that we witnessed 
Manhattan Beach grow to be one of the 
largest maritime service training stations in 
the United States. We were proud during 
those war years and we are proud now of 
the excellent education and training offered 
on this site. 

Unfortunately, many of those seafarers 
who trained here during the last world con- 
flict cannot be with us to share in this Mari- 
time Day celebration, They gave their lives 
to a Merchant Marine Service that was criti- 
cal to the success of many missions and our 
final victory. I am proud to be a part of a 
ceremony that recognizes that service per- 
formed by thousands of brave seamen. I am 
also proud to be part of a ceremony that 
recognizes those who continue to support 
our merchant marine in peacetime. 

In many ways, those of us who support an 
American merchant marine are in the midst 
of a battle today. The cyclical support for 
the maritime industry is directly related to 
whether we are embroiled in war or enjoy- 
ing peace. Our hardest job is preserving our 
fleet so we will have one when we need it. 

Those of us who support the merchant 
marine have recently been fending off at- 
tacks from every direction. 

Only last week we were able to overcome 
an attempt to reduce to unacceptable levels 
the amounts authorized for maritime pro- 
motional activities. The bill the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee brought to 
the floor of the House of Representatives 
contained funding well under last year’s au- 
thorization levels. We felt it was a reasona- 
ble allocation of resources within acceptable 
budgetary restraints. After much debate, 
the reduction amendment did not prevail 
and, in fact, was defeated by an overwhelm- 
ing margin of 100 to 318. 
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Other merchant marine programs have 
also been under attack. A number of bills 
have been introduced that call for repeal of 
the cargo preference laws. Cargo preference 
and the farm support programs are pro- 
grams that the taxpayer has accepted as 
being in the national interest. I, and many 
other members from the Coastal States, 
have supported funding for various farm 
programs because we believe this to be in 
the national interest. Similarly, some of my 
colleagues from the Farm Belt have sup- 
ported the funding of maritime programs— 
which is, likewise, in the national interest. I 
would hope that this cooperation will not be 


jeopardized by those who are more con-' 


cerned with their narrow self-interest. 
There are many more important issues 
facing the Nation and the United States- 
flag merchant marine. We will do the best 
we can to arrive at reasonable and equitable 
solutions, 

Last week, the Secretary of Agriculture 
announced that a Bonus Incentive Commod- 
ity Export Program (BICEP) would be es- 
tablished to promote the export sales of 
U.S. agricultural products. Unfortunately, it 
is the intention of the Department that 
cargo preference requirements not apply. 

It is interesting to see that the administra- 
tion now plans to subsidize agricultural ex- 
ports so as to counter the practices of other 
nations. It will be interesting to see if the 
same support will be extended to the U.S.- 
flag merchant marine. It will be interesting 
to see how far we go in protecting our ship- 
ping industry—including the shipbuilding 
industry, the steel industry, the component 
industry, and our seafaring labor base. Our 
merchant marine needs to be treated fairly, 
nothing less. 

In spite of these attacks, last week, the 
President, in his proclamation of National 
Transportation Week, stated that ‘‘trans- 
portation today is critical to our economy 
and necessary to our defense.” I have advo- 
cated for many years the need for a trans- 
portation policy that recognizes that the 
maritime industry is in our best economic 
and defense interests. Simply stated, a 
strong United States-flag merchant marine 
is in our national interest. 

On this we all can agree. The difficulty 
has been in arriving at a maritime policy 
that satisfies conflicting interests and ar- 
rives at reasonable compromises. Our policy 
must be coordinated. It must provide for a 
certain amount of stability to facilitate pri- 
vate economic decisions. It must have direc- 
tion from the top. 

This country must be made to recognize 
that we need a revitalized, competitive, and 
efficient United States-flag merchant 
marine—capable of carrying a substantial 
portion of our foreign waterborne com- 
merce. It must be made aware that interna- 
tional shipping is not conducted in a free 
trade atmosphere. Foreign shipping has 
been and continues to be supported by the 
respective governments in their economic 
self-interest. We, on the other hand, seem to 
have a maritime policy that works against 
our self-interest and, in fact, aids our trad- 
ing partners. We must wake up and see the 
need to share in the movement of goods 
that are exported and imported by the 
United States—the greatest trading nation 
on earth. Hopefully, this will happen prior 
to the extinction of our merchant marine. 

This administration has espoused the view 
that less government is better. Many people 
concur with that view. The administration 
also believes in free trade. That policy also 
has many adherents. However, we must rec- 
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ognize that other countries subsidize their 
essential industries {including shipping and 
shipbuilding] far more than we do. We have 
seen a growing awareness that the United 
States and the rest of the world are playing 
by different sets of rules, Free trade is a 
good policy, but fair trade is a better one! 

We, in Congress, have been working par- 
ticularly hard in the last few years to revi- 
talize all aspects of our maritime industry. 
The last Congress, with the strong support 
of the administration, passed one of the 
most important maritime bills in years—the 
Shipping Act of 1984. Our shipping laws 
were amended to provide for procedures 
that are consistent with those generally ac- 
cepted in international trade. 

The Shipping Act of 1916 granted limited 
antitrust immunity to international ship- 
ping companies that operated in the United 
States trades. Over the years, numerous re- 
strictions—designed to limit the potential 
for monopolistic abuse—were imposed by ju- 
dicial decisions. 

While the Shipping Act of 1984 provides 
an effective antitrust immunity, we have 
preserved the necessary competitive ele- 
ment. We now permit rationalization of 
services and other arrangements that pro- 
vide the full benefits of common carriage, 
without unduly inhibiting joint business ac- 
tivity and economic efficiencies. The act re- 
tains the open conference system; however, 
we now provide for greater operational 
flexibility for all vessels that operate in our 
trades. The new law will permit our liner 
fleet to compete on the same footing as the 
fleets of our foreign-flag trading partners. 

These comments are an oversimplification 
of the problems encountered by U.S.-flag 
shipping—problems that the 1984 Shipping 
Act has, hopefully, removed. 

We are now beginning to see the results of 
legislation that provided a one-year window 
for building or acquiring vessels overseas. 
Many vintage vessels have been replaced by 
modern, efficient vessels. Another coordi- 
nated effort could and should provide us 
with a similar opportunity to replace the re- 
mainder of our obsolete and fuel-inefficient 
fleet. 

The administration has already forwarded 
to Congress draft legislation to provide au- 
thority for U.S.-flag vessel operators to con- 
struct or acquire vessels outside the United 
States and still qualify to receive operating 
subsidies. The problem I foresee with enact- 
ing such a bill is opposition from U.S. ship- 
yards. However, most knowledgeable people 
concur that no vessel will ever be built in a 
U.S. shipyard as long as costs remain higher 
and delivery times remain longer than for- 
eign shipyards. We must be realistic. 

The issue of payback of construction-dif- 
ferential subsidies, the essential trade route 
concept, the status of bilateral and other 
cargo-sharing agreements, war risk insur- 
ance, financing of vessel construction, re- 
placement of state training vessels, use of 
foreign-flag feeder vessels, the termination 
or buyout of operating-differential subsidy 
contracts, the cruise ship industry, and 
other vital issues are all of major impor- 
tance to the maintenance of a healthy 
United States-flag merchant marine. I 
assure you they will receive indepth review 
and consideration. 

Today, in memory of those brave seafar- 
ers who have departed for a greater world. I 
would like the American public to renew an 
awareness of the need and vital importance 
of a U.S.-flag merchant marine to our na- 
tional economy and defense. Attaining a 
healthy, viable, and competitive merchant 
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marine is difficult, but it is our national in- 
terest. It is part of our heritage, and it is im- 
portant to our future. 


THE NAMIBIAN NATURAL 
RESOURCES PROTECTION ACT 


HON. RONALD V. DELLUMS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in strong support of the Namib- 
ian Natural Resources Protection Act, 
introduced yesterday by my distin- 
guished colleague from Colorado, the 
Honorable PAT SCHROEDER, 

Namibia, the territory adjacent to 
the Republic of South Africa’s north- 
west borders, has long been illegally 
ruled by South Africian force of arms 
in defiance of U.S. resolutions and de- 
crees of the International Court of 
Justice. 

The Namibian Natural Resources 
Protection Act seeks to preserve the 
considerable natural wealth of Na- 
mibia until appropriate resolution of 
Namibia's status by the United Na- 
tions has occurred. This action would 
bring the United States into compli- 
ance with international law as re- 
quired by U.N. Resolutions 385 (1975) 
and 435 (1978). 

The continuing, illegal South Afri- 
can occupations has been condemned 
by the Court of International Justice 
which declared in 1971 that: 

The continued presence of South Africa in 
Namibia being illegal, South Africa is under 
obligation to withdraw its administration 
immediately and thus put an end to its oc- 
cupation of the territory. 

Subsequent U.N. resolutions, which 
were supported by the United States, 
set forth a mechanism for the peace- 
ful transition to Namibian independ- 
ence, 

Instead of complying with the de- 
tailed and equitable program put forth 
by the United Nations, South Africa 
continued its Bantustanization of Na- 
mibia, a policy which mirrors the 
homelands policy implemented con- 
currently in South Africa. Implemen- 
tation of the South African plan, 
which divided Namibia into white and 
nonwhite areas, has denied black Na- 
mibians of, among many other rights, 
the right of access to the valuable nat- 
ural resources of Namibia. These re- 
sources include diamonds, uranium, 
cadmium, copper, lead, and zinc depos- 
its, as well as the commercially active 
agriculture and fishing sectors of the 
economy. 

The Namibian Natural Resources 
Protection Act seeks to ensure the 
trusteeship and conservation of Na- 
mibia’s considerable natural resources, 
until such time as a government which 
truly represents the interests of all of 
the people of Namibia can be consti- 
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tuted. The bill accomplishes this ob- 
jective through the enjoinment of ex- 
ploitative operations in Namibia by 
American companies, unless these op- 
erations have been sanctioned by the 
U.N. Council of Namibia, which has 
legal authority over Namibia under 
international law. The act sets forth 
reasonable criminal penalties for viola- 
tions and expires at such time as the 
President certifies to Congress that 
Namibia has achieved internationally 
recognized independence. 

Mr. Speaker, the Namibian Natural 
Resources Protection Act addresses a 
critical problem, one which calls for 
immediate resolution. I urge my col- 
leagues to support its expeditious con- 
sideration and passage.@ 


THIRTY-FIRST SESSION OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS COMMISSION 
ON NARCOTIC DRUGS 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, in early 
February of this year, I had the privi- 
lege of joining the distinguished chair- 
man of our Select Committee on Nar- 
cotics Abuse and Control, CHARLES B. 
RANGEL, as a congressional adviser to 
the 31st session of the United Nations 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs [CND] 
in Vienna, Austria. The U.S. delega- 
tion was led by Jon R. Thomas, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Internation- 
al Narcotics Matters [INM]. The other 
members of the delegation included: 
Clyde D. Taylor, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for International 
Narcotics Matters; Senior Adviser 
Norman H. Frisbie, Charge d’Affairs 
ad interim, U.S. Mission to Interna- 
tional Organizations; Advisers James 
J. Connell, U.S. Mission to Interna- 
tional Organizations, Vienna; James R. 
Cooper, M.D., Associate Director, Na- 
tional Institute of drug Abuse, Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services; 
Allen B. Duncan, Deputy Associate 
Commissioner, Food and Drug Admin- 
istration; Dianne H. Graham, Bureau 
of International Organization Affairs, 
U.S. Department of State; Gene R. 
Haislip, Deputy Assistant Administra- 
tor, Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion; F. Gray Handley, Bureau of 
International Organization Affairs, 
U.S. Department of State; and John 
M. Herzberg, U.S. Mission to the 
United Nations, New York. 

The most significant item of discus- 
sion at the Commission session was 
the consideration of a new convention 
against drug trafficking. Following 
several days of debate a consensus res- 
olution was adopted which sets in 
motion the process of preparing for 


the drafting of a new convention. The 
resolution calls for CND member 
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countries to submit proposals for in- 
clusion in the new convention to the 
Secretary General by July 1, 1985, at 
which time the Secretary General will 
prepare a report for the ninth special 
session of the CND to take place next 
February. At that time the CND will 
decide what avenue to pursue regard- 
ing the mechanism by which a new 
convention will be prepared. In addi- 
tion to this action, the Commission 
placed two new psychotropic sub- 
stances on schedule I of the Conven- 
tion of Psychotropic Substances 
[CPS]. 

The 1984 report of the International 
Narcotics Control Board [INCB], was 
an item of extensive study and discus- 
sion. That report underscored the ur- 
gency of the need for acceleration of 
the international effort against illicit 
drug production, trafficking and 
abuse. A significant aspect of the 
report was the revelation that drug 
abuse is becoming a major problem in 
producer nations. It was also noted 
that cooperation at the bilateral and 
international levels to combat traffick- 
ing and increase seizures was on the 
rise. 

The Commission also considered the 
International Drug Control Strategy 
and Programme Budget simultaneous- 
ly, since implementation of the strate- 
gy is dependent upon budget alloca- 
tions in the proposed 1986-87 budget. 
The 1984-85 budgetary figures were an 
item of consideration as well. The U.S. 
delegation requested more complete 
budgetary information from U.N. 
headquarters in order to be better able 
to consider which projects in the inter- 
national strategy should be imple- 
mented this year. 

Finally, the Commission adopted 
nine resolutions and six decisions, of 
which all but one was adopted by con- 
sensus. Two of the resolutions were in- 
troduced by the United States, and are 
of particular importance. The first 
calls for increased cooperation be- 
tween national authorities and com- 
mercial carriers to combat narcotics 
smuggling and the smuggling of psy- 
chotropic substances. The second re- 
quests that countries undertake great- 
er measures to control the diversion of 
substances which are used in the man- 
ufacture of narcotic drugs and psycho- 
tropic substances. The remaining reso- 
lutions- involved such issues as drug 
abuse and trafficking in Africa, promo- 
tion of preventive education and com- 
munity participation in actions against 
drug abuse, the balance between 
supply and demand for opiates for 
medical purposes and improvement of 
controls in the movement of psycho- 
tropic substances. 

In closing Mr. Speaker, I want to 
note that one of the most important 
functions performed by the United 


Nations is the collection and disburse- 
ment of voluntary contributions to the 
United Nations Fund for Drug Abuse 
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Control [UNFDAC]. Since its estab- 
lishment by the Secretary General on 
March 26, 1971, UNFDAC has fur- 
nished assistance to numerous govern- 
ments and international organizations 
to assist them in their efforts to 
reduce the productions of illicit drugs 
and to develop measures to assist in 
the prevention of drug abuse. It is 
clear, however, that the meager contri- 
butions to UNFDAC must be increased 
if we are to ever achieve victory in our 
struggle against drug trafficking and 
drug abuse. 


At this point, Mr. Speaker, in order 
to keep our colleagues informed of our 
activities, I would like to insert in the 
REcoRD my remarks to the Commis- 
sion on Narcotic Drugs. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE BENJAMIN A. 
GILMAN, MEMBER OF THE U.S. CONGRESS, 
BEFORE THE 31ST SESSION OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS COMMISSION ON Narcotic DRUGS, 
VIENNA, AUSTRIA, FEBRUARY 15, 1985. 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished delegates, as 
a member of the United States delegation, I 
welcome the opportunity to appear before 
the distinguished representatives of the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs to share our 
thinking and that of many of my colleagues 
in the United States Congress regarding the 
task of combatting the production, traffick- 
ing and abuse of illicit drugs. I am pleased 
at this time to comment on the important 
work of Dr. di Gennaro and the United Na- 
tions Fund for Drug Abuse Control, whose 
activities in large measure represent the 
truly multifaceted nature of the interna- 
tional drug problem. 


This distinguished body fully recognizes 
that the problems associated with drug traf- 
ficking and drug abuse are enormous. De- 
spite our worldwide efforts and despite the 
billions of dollars expended and the sacri- 
fice of many law enforcement personnel, 
the worldwide drug problem worsens with 
each passing day. The multibillion dollar 
narcotic business is conducted by interna- 
tional crime syndicates, who use their vast 
profits not only to develop sophisticated 
techniques to cultivate, process and market 
illicit narcotics but also to corrupt our gov- 
ernments. While the international commu- 
nity proclaims the need for an all-out “war” 
against drugs, we, as a community of na- 
tions, have not yet made the necessary sig- 
nificant financial and collaborative commit- 
ments to successfully attack the problem 
head-on. Our failure to allocate sufficient 
resources dilutes all of our efforts. One way 
the international community can augment 
its combined resources and strengthen the 
international commitment to drug abuse 
control is through increased support to the 
United Nations Fund for Drug Abuse Con- 
trol (UNFDAC). The Fund serves as a stim- 
ulus and coordinator of the growing multi- 
lateral commitment to continue the “war” 
against drug production, trafficking and 
abuse. 

Under the very capable leadership of its 
executive director, Dr. Giuseppe di Gen- 
naro, it is encouraging that the Fund has 
expanded projects in support of coca eradi- 
cation in the Andean region of South Amer- 
ica. We welcome the expansion of the 
Fund's activities in these regions and we are 
pleased that this initiative has been directly 
supportive of other ongoing narcotics con- 
trol activities. The current system of guid- 
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ance to the Fund is working well. It should 
not be changed. 

We note the comments of the 1984 report 
of the International Narcotics Control 
Board (INCB), regarding the rural develop- 
ment projects in the coca growing Yungas 
region. We are particularly interested in the 
final agreement which will set forth the 
conditions requiring host-government com- 
mitment to the reduction of coca cultivation 
and expansion of law enforcement efforts in 
this area. Our experience has demonstrated 
that such programs must be accompanied 
by effective controls on the cultivation of il- 
licit crops or they will not be effective. Our 
government and we in the Congress believe 
that this type of commitment should be the 
basis upon which developmental and other 
economic assistance is rendered. 

Let me interject a note of optimism. My 
government congratulates the Fund for its 
success to date. We are informed that today 
there is no poppy being cultivated in the 
Buner in Pakistan, that the governments of 
Turkey and Egypt, among others, are better 
able to contain drug trafficking, and that 
some governments are more inclined to 
pursue policies of enforcement integrated 
with assistance. These landmarks are large- 
ly due to the Fund's leadership. 

Several other developments in the Fund 
also merit mention. I am pleased to note the 
relatively high level of project implementa- 
tion—80 percent in 1984. Given the difficult 
areas in which the Fund is conducting 
projects, the implementation rate is com- 
mendable. My government also welcomes 
the development of Masterplans for 
UNFDAC-sponsored projects and we believe 
this approach offers a sound mechanism by 
which viable projects can be developed and 
clear goals articulated prior to implementa- 
tion. The Masterplan approach can also 
nurture a healthy collaboration between 
donor and recipient countries. 

While we are highly encouraged by the 
strategies and plans concluded by the Fund 
with governments in key narcotics-produc- 
ing countries, we must now sustain efforts 
to achieve effective implementation in what 
are often difficult environments. This ini- 
tially requires the timely placement of 
qualified Field Advisors in those countries 
where the Fund is conducting multi-sectoral 
assistance programs, particularly in Bolivia, 
Colombia, and Peru—countries where 
UNFDAC is on the threshold of providing 
large-scale financial assistance. 

In December of 1981, the U.N. General As- 
sembly approved Resolution 36/168, adopt- 
ing for the first time the concept of a global 
drug control strategy and program of 
action. This initiative, which I helped draft 
as a member of the U.S. delegation to the 
General Assembly, called for a provisional 
task force to review, monitor and coordinate 
the international narcotic strategy. There 
have been many significant initiatives and 
projects under this strategy and program of 
action: the advancing of legal tools against 
drug trafficking, such as tracing, seizure and 
forfeiture of assets, control of precursors 
and essential chemicals; the evaluation of 
existing treaties; the initiation of coca con- 
trol programs and increased focus on abuse 
and trafficking problems in Latin America 
and Africa; the coordination of donor eco- 
nomic development assistance to achieve 
control over opium poppy cultivation in 
Asia, improved collection and dissemination 
of drug-related information by the Division; 
the development of a multilingual diction- 
ary of narcotic and psychotropic substances 
under international control and develop- 
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ment of portable drug testing kits. We ap- 
plaud these actions but, at the same time, 
believe that we must demonstrate a much 
more significant commitment to a global 
strategy. We must sustain a program involv- 
ing the key elements of coordination, coop- 
eration and communication as quickly as 
possible and with adequate resources to 
back-up such an effort. 

With regard to the voluntary contribu- 
tions to the U.N. Drug Fund, our delegation 
notes the relatively low levels of contribu- 
tions to the Fund in recent years and the 
declining rate of participation by nations of 
the international community. In 1982, only 
42 nations and private donors contributed or 
pledged a modest $7.3 million to the Fund. 
In 1983, contributor nations dipped to 28, 
with contributions totaling a meager 
$3,710,259. Last year, the distressing decline 
in participation continued with only 17 na- 
tions contributing to the Fund. While the 
grand total of public donations and contri- 
butions rose to $8.6 million, the bulk of that 
total can be attributed to the United States 
and Italy. In addition, I understand that ap- 
proximately $60 million has been an- 
nounced by six nations in long term pledges 
for special purpose contributions. It is dis- 
heartening to note that pledges announced 
for 1985 at the United Nations Pledging 
Conference for Development Activities in 
November of 1984 totaled 25 nations and a 
meager $2.4 million. Only when we have a 
firm commitment from each and every 
nation, can we hope to apply the kind of co- 
ordinated and cooperative effort that will be 
necessary to win the “war” against drugs. I 
invite and urge all of our member nations in 
the UN to support Executive Director di 
Gennaro in his efforts on behalf of 
UNFDAC by making that commitment 
today. 

In closing, let us bear in mind that no 
nation is immune to the effects of drug traf- 
ficking and drug abuse; the presence of over 
65 U.N. member nations here at the Com- 
mission is evidence of the widespread desire 
for increased collaboration in this area. No 
one nation can singularly wage an effective 
“war” against drugs. Intentions cannot sub- 
stitute for concerted, cooperative and co- 
ordinated actions. We must take advantage 
of this distinguished forum and the U.N. 
drug agencies to strengthen international 
resolve to stamp out this scourge to our soci- 
eties and to all mankind. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman.e 


THE DEFENSE DEBATE: 
WEAPONS VERSUS PLATFORMS 


HON. MARILYN LLOYD 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


è Mrs. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
spring 1985 edition of “Issues in Sci- 
ence and Technology,” Mr. Seymour J. 
Deitchman has written a most 
thoughtful and provocative article, 
“Weapons, Platforms, and the New 
Armed Services.” Mr. Deitchman, an 
engineer, has served in a number of re- 
sponsible positions in Government and 
private industry, including 5 years in 
the DOD Advanced Research Projects 
Agency and is presently vice president 
for programs at the Institute for De- 
fense Analyses. 
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Mr. Deitchman first outlines the 
framework in which today’s adminis- 
tration funding decisions are made on 
military platforms versus related 
weapons systems: 


We are in the midst of a period of revolu- 
tionary change in the technology of the 
general purpose military forces—essentially 
all of our military forces other than the 
intercontinental nuclear forces. Over the 
next decade or two, those forces will be 
transformed radically in their doctrines, 
modes of operation, and capabilities. If we 
control the process of change appropriately, 
our forces are likely to become the most ef- 
fective in history. If we fail to face the full 
implications of these changes, our forces 
will not be effective enough to fight in the 
new ways or large enough to fight in the old 
ways. 

The revolution in military affairs is driven 
by the same technological advances that are 
making startling changes in the civilian 
world. These advances include mainly the 
application of solid-state electronics to com- 
putation, sensing, guidance, communication, 
and control of all manner of devices and ma- 
chines. These advances also include the ap- 
plication of advanced materials to struc- 
tures and propulsion systems that allow air- 
craft to fly farther, faster, higher, and to 
carry heavier loads; that allow ships to 
endure almost indefinitely at sea; and that 
make tanks and other armored fighting ve- 
hicles far tougher to destroy than they were 
even a dozen years ago. 

The impact of these technological ad- 
vances on military power may be character- 
ized rather simply. Relative to the past, it is 
becoming easier to observe where enemy 
forces are and what they are doing, and to 
interfere with their ability to observe our 
forces, We are also gaining the ability to fire 
guided weapons that can hit targets with far 
higher probability than could the unguided 
weapons used in the past. (Those were fired 
with little expectation that individual 
rounds would hit—but with full expectation 
that the mass of ammunition would eventu- 
ally do enormous damage to enemy forces.) 
If fully absorbed by the armed forces, these 
technological advances will permit vastly 
greater “economy of force” in military oper- 
ations: it will be possible to use forces of 
modest size much more effectively, at points 
where their effectiveness counts the most. 

In the process, systems for command, con- 
trol, and communication; surveillance; and 
target acquisition—which used to be consid- 
ered support systems—have become as im- 
portant and expensive as the ships, aircraft, 
and armored fighting vehicles that have de- 
fined the military services since World War 
II. Guided weapons, too, have become ex- 
pensive enough to compete with aircraft, 
ships, and tanks for a share of military ac- 
quisition budgets. Stated simply, guided 
weapons and the associated electronic sys- 
tems have increased in military importance 
and cost relative to the platforms that carry 
and launch them. These systems are 
coming, in many respects, to usurp the plat- 
forms’ claim to be the real basis of military 
power, 

Nonetheless, there are powerful incentives 
to continue in the old, familiar directions. 
When the President wants to signal our 
allies and adversaries that he is increasing 
military strength in the general purpose 
force, he first buys platforms—and only if 
resources remain in the total budget does he 
buy more effective weapons or more effec- 
tive command and control systems, 
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In this article I will review the new mili- 
tary capabilities that advanced technology 
makes possible, and then will examine the 
forces that determine both the speed and di- 
rection in which new technology is integrat- 
ed into the armed forces. Specifically, I will 
explore the pressures of international com- 
petition that push for change and the insti- 
tutional biases that work against it. And fi- 
nally, I will suggest ways in which the 
armed forces can adapt to ensure their con- 
tinued strength in the face of increasingly 
capable adversaries. 


He then describes the manner in 
which the technical basis of U.S. mili- 
tary power has transformed in the 
decades since World War II: 


This country came out of World War II 
with a strong commitment to using tactical 
aviation, whether land-based or seaborne, to 
support our international commitments. 
Except for the ground forces it was neces- 
sary to retain in Europe, first as an army of 
occupation and then as part of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, the tendency 
since World War II has been to reduce the 
size of our ground forces while maintaining 
our tactical air and naval strength—the 
latter primarily as a means of moving tacti- 
cal aviation to areas not accessible from 
land bases. (Although the Army was built 
up during both Korea and Vietnam, it de- 
clined in size subsequent to each conflict.) 
Tactical air and naval forces gave us the 
ability to deploy significant military power 
rapidly to various parts of the world in de- 
fense of our interests and those of the alli- 
ances we forged in the decade following 
World War II. 

The technical basis of our military power 
has been transformed radically since World 
War II. By the end of that war, radar and 
sonar were maturing, and these capabilities 
were soon augmented by sensing in the in- 
frared region. The war also saw the begin- 
ning of guided weapons. These were subse- 
quently developed for uses in which targets 
could be distinguished from background 
with relative ease (as in air-to-air, surface- 
to-air, and anti-ship missiles) or in which a 
gunner with a command link to this weapon 
could keep his target in view (as in wire- 
guided anti-tank missiles). Now self-con- 
tained guidance techniques are beginning to 
be applied in the most difficult area—where 
background clutter interferes with the sen- 
sors’ ability to “understand” target signa- 
tures, as in air-to-ground or “fire and 
forget” ground-to-ground weapons. These 
efforts will form the basis of future guided- 
weapons capability. ... 


The changing nature of communica- 
tions and information processing, the 
impacts of jet aircraft, carriers and 
other propulsion advancements are 
cited. ... 

The same advances in electronics that 
have led to remote sensing and guidance 
also permits remote control of aircraft. 
Equipped with sensors and munitions, re- 
motely piloted vehicles. can replace manned 
aircraft in dangerous environments. Space- 
craft now support many auxiliary military 
functions, including observation, surveil- 
lance, communication, and navigation. 

Finally, the advances in guidance for 
weapons designed to attack targets on the 
ground will make possible missiles equipped 
with specialized and effective conventional 
explosive munitions. These may include ter- 
minally guided submunitions that can seek 
and destroy vehicles, small bombs that can 
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penetrate and heave up large areas of con- 
crete runways, and small mines that can be 
scattered to greatly complicate operations 
on airfields or on battlefields. In the future 
multiple munitions of this kind could be in- 
corporated into ballistic missiles, making 
them economical and effective for conven- 
tional warfare. (Heretofore, ballistic missiles 
have been used mainly for nuclear and 
chemical warfare.) These advanced guided 
warheads could also be incorporated into 
aid-launched missiles having longer ranges 
than those that exist today. These missiles 
would permit the launching aircraft to 
stand away from heavy defenses in the im- 
mediate target areas while the missiles 
attack the targets. 


Next he mentions some major fac- 
tors which serve to make today’s weap- 
ons platforms less important: 

All these advances will continue to have 
profound implications for the capabilities of 
military forces and how they fight. The im- 
provements in sensing, electronic warfare, 
and command, control, and communications 
bring the “information war” to the fore- 
front. The attempt to gain an information 
advantage by observing the other side’s 
forces and activities while denying them 
such information about one’s own forces be- 
comes a primary rather than an ancillary 
part of direct conflict. Because the numbers 
of fighting units in the West’s armies and 
air forces have declined, it is essential that 
the fewer and smaller units be able to move 
fast to bring military power to bear in the 
right place at the right time. The informa- 
tion advantage can make this possible. How- 
ever, the growing cost of information gath- 
ering and of guided weaponry heighten the 
need to integrate the military forces beyond 
the degree necessary even two decades ago. 
The field commander must orchestrate the 
operations of land, air, and sea forces, with- 
out being hampered by incompatible sys- 
tems that inhibit the effective and timely 
coordination of the forces’ activities. More- 
over, the services can use compatible sys- 
tems, since the same basic technology finds 
and attacks targets and controls forces in 
much the same way whether it is used by 
air, land, or sea forces. 

The growing use of guided weapons by 
both sides, together with enhanced target 
acquisition abilities, increases the rate of at- 
trition of force units—aircraft, tanks, ships, 
cannon, and so forth. Thus, to extend their 
combat lifetimes, aircraft, ships, or tanks 
will have to “stand off” from well-defended 
targets by using longer-range missiles. The 
use of these missiles increases the complex- 
ity and cost of systems needed to find, iden- 
tify, and locate targets, and to coordinate 
combat activity. 

Ultimately, the weapons and other elec- 
tronic systems, rather than the launching 
systems, define the fight. Aircraft and even 
tanks do not need sophistication to carry 
the target acquisition systems and to deliver 
the long-range weapons; they need it only to 
keep from being destroyed by the other 
side. If standoff guided missiles can keep 
platforms out of enemy reach, the plat- 
forms’ sophistication becomes far less im- 
portant. As the costs of the “target engage- 
ment” systems increase, they compete with 
platforms for available funds, raising the 
question of how much capability must be 
built into the platform when the weapon 
and electronic systems do most of the work. 


` Pull deployment and integration of the 
emerging weapons and tools of warfare into 
the armed forces would have similar or 
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greater effects on combat power over the 
next decade or two. The gains in fighting 
power would mean that smaller forces could 
establish an even more effective combat 
presence at distant sites in even shorter 
times than are possible today. 

Until recently, the military gains were de- 
rived mainly from advances in platform 
technology, such as advanced aircraft, ships, 
and armored fighting vehicles (with an 
assist from some areas of weaponry and 
from surveillance and command and control 
systems). By contrast, the greatest military 
gains of the future will come from guided 
weapons and electronic systems for sensing, 
information processing, communication, and 
control. (In inversion of earlier deveop- 
ments, however, advanced in platform tech- 
nology will be helpful in enhancing the util- 
ity of the weapon systems.) As long as most 
of our efforts were concentrated on improv- 
ing platforms, our European allies and the 
Soviet Union have been able to keep pace 
with U.S. capabilities. However, the United 
States has a much more commanding lead 
in electronics over both its friendly competi- 
tors and its adversaries than it has in plat- 
form technologies. We should therefore be 
able to achieve a technical military superi- 
ority in the future greater than we ever 
have, and to sustain it over a longer time. 

However, as a nation we have not yet de- 
cided whether to shift enough emphasis 
from the platforms to the weapons to 
achieve the full potential of the new tech- 
nology. By giving priority to the new plat- 
form and then trying to augment the re- 
maining resources for acquiring weapons 
and electronic systems, we are supporting 
neither weapons nor platforms as well or as 
fully as we might. If we make the wrong 
choices (as judged by history, not by con- 
temporary critics), we will have sacrificed a 
potentially long period of qualitative domi- 
nance in military capability. 


He includes an interesting compari- 
son chart of total acquisition costs for 
platforms, weapons and combat sup- 
port systems. 


The adaption of the armed forces to tech- 
nological change is conditioned by a number 
of factors. International competition presses 
for change; cost restrains it; and institution- 
al factors in the armed forces and society at 
large channel it in certain directions or in- 
hibit it altogether. 


He summarizes the different ways in 
which the Soviets have developed mili- 
tary power. . . 

The U.S. and allies’ reliance on poli- 
tics of deterrence and the global eco- 
nomic aspects of defense industry 
growth are discussed, as well as the 
problem of technology transfer to the 


Mr. Deitchman then lists certain pe- 
culiarities of the Defense community 
which inhibit the shift of emphasis to 
weapons from platforms: 


Cost, however, will restrict that rate of ad- 
vance. The costs of military technology do 
not depend on military factors alone. They 
are also affected by the growing application 
of advanced technology, especially solid- 
state electronics, in the commercial sectors 
of the United States, Europe, and the Far 
East. For example, in the early 1960s the 
military constituted virtually the entire 
market for such electronic circuitry in the 
United States, yet by the mid-1970s defense 
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applications accounted for only about 10 
percent of that market. Similarly, the use of 
advanced computers for such things as in- 
dustrial design and management is progress- 
ing faster in the civilian sector than in the 
defense sector. As a result, the design and 
production of electronic devices and systems 
cost more in the defense sector than in the 
civilian, reflecting the need to produce spe- 
cialized circuits in the thousands instead of 
the millions, to use specialized production 
facilites, and to pay the overhead resulting 
from small production runs that require 
special attention in manufacture and qual- 
ity control. Although the declining impor- 
tance of the defense market has not pre- 
vented the military from advancing its elec- 
tronic systems capabilities, it has consider- 
ably raised the price of doing so. Similar 
cost penalties exist in other areas, such as 
advanced materials. 

Some of the interactions between the eco- 
nomics and politics of the weapon system 
acquisition process must also be recognized. 
To control the high cost of defense, Con- 
gress desires (correctly, in principle) that 
weapon systems be acquired within the com- 
petitive industrial system. On the other 
hand, costs induced by the very process of 
competition can negate the anticipated sav- 
ings. These costs are created by the demand 
for duplication of major system prototypes, 
such as the two separate models of the 
lightweight fighers destined to become the 
F-16, and later, the F-18. Competition in 
the procurement process also entails consid- 
erable duplication of startup investments, 
which can only be recovered if enough 
quantities of weapons are bought so that 
the savings resulting from lower unit prices 
offset the added costs of competition. Not 
all system acquisitions are large enough to 
effect such compensation, however, which 
means that competitive acquisitions can 
become more expensive than their advo- 
cates desire. 


Problems with congressional require- 
ments for testing as well as the chang- 
ing logistic support aspects of modern 
equipment are discussed. .. . 

Clearly, international politics, the nation- 
al and international economic system, and 
society’s institutional patterns exert differ- 
ent pressures on the potential rate and di- 
rection of technological change in the 
armed forces. If the new capabilities in the 
offing were advanced at the greatest possi- 
ble rate, the roles of platforms would 
become secondary. They would have the 
tasks of carrying and launching the machin- 
ery that really does the military job. Howev- 
er, as Figures 1-3 show, most of our military 
budgets and most of our armed forces’ at- 
tentions have been concentrated on develop- 
ing expensive new platforms. The new plat- 
forms with their subsystems will offer some 
of the new capability to know where the 
enemy is, to acquire targets, and to shoot at 
those targets. But they will do so at great 
expense if they do not use the new weapon- 
ry to the fullest. 

We have focused on resistance to a change 
that results from costs and institutional 
constraints in the armed forces and society. 
Yet there is also ample technical reason to 
be conservative about change. The new sys- 
tems do entail risks. They are subject to 
countermeasures, and under some condi- 
tions they will not work as well as the old, 
familiar kinds of systems. The new systems 
rely more on technology to do things that 
people traditionally have done. Therefore, 
these systems may be more subject to total 
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failure because they lack human adaptabil- 
ity and the ability to improvise. The new 
systems represent elegance, not mass—and 
in war, elegance is often very difficult to 
achieve or to maintain. 


The author’s three figures show 
ratios of expenditures for guided 
weapons to platforms of 6-21 percent 
for the Air Force, 27-25 percent for 
the Army and 16-15 percent for the 
Navy in the periods 1984 through 
1988: 


Three views have developed about the 
best way to manage technological change in 
the armed forces. The first says we should 
buy the most advanced platforms that we 
can, those best able to withstand the 
“threat”—that is, best able to deal with 
similar systems of potential adversaries. 
And, according to that view, we should aug- 
ment the advanced platforms with very so- 
phisticated weapons and supporting sys- 
tems, to the extent that defense budget 
levels permit and that military tasks 
demand. This view is espoused by the mili- 
tary services and is essentially the approach 
followed today. 

The second view argues that since the new 
guided weapons will be highly effective, 
platforms need never be improved at all. 
Thus, by not buying as many platforms and 
not spending precious research and develop- 
ment money on improving their capability 
(and thereby running up their costs), it will 
be possible to reduce both forces and de- 
fense budgets quite drastically. In effect, 
this view says that the new guided weapon- 
ry and its auxiliaries will enable us to fight 
and win wars “on the cheap.” This view was 
articulated in perhaps its most extreme 
form in an article by Paul F. Walker in Sci- 
entific American in August 1981. 

The third view, advanced by the “defense 
reform” community, essentially says that 
military technology has become too costly, 
that the new equipment is too difficult to 
use and to maintain, and that it will not 
work when the armed forces do use it. 
These reform views can be found in James 
Fallows’ National Defense, and are sub- 
scribed to by Sen. Gary Hart (D-Colo.) and 
many others. They argue that technology 
for its own sake has been allowed to domi- 
nate weapon system design. In our search 
for quality, they say, we have run up the 
costs of weapon systems and have thus lost 
the ability to acquire them in sufficient 
quantity—and we have failed to achieve the 
desired quality as well. By backing away 
from the most advanced technology, they 
say, we can make weapons simpler, cheaper, 
and easier to use and thereby make our gen- 
eral purpose forces larger and sturdier. . . 

The major difficulties with each of 
the three proposals are delineat- 
ed. ... 

It is also well to note, however, some of 
the criticisms of the weapons acquisition 
process. For example, the accusation that 
systems tend to be gold plated by excessive 
performance requirements, which add un- 
necessarily to cost, complexity, and acquisi- 
tion time, cannot be entirely dismissed. Nor 
can charges that waste, fraud, and abuse in 
the acquisition process greatly reduce the 
efficiency and effectiveness of the armed 
forces in particular cases. We must work 
diligently to reduce such mismanagement to 
the greatest extent possible. However, we 
should also remember that such misman- 
agement is characteristic of any human en- 
deavor, not just that of the defense sector; 
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nor is the defense sector more subject to it 
than others. Moreover, these problems 
would plague the acquisition and operation 
of the armed forces under any of the three 
philosophies described above. 


The author spells out the require- 
ments for changes in the DOD acquisi- 
tion system to accomplish a desired 
change in weapons/platform empha- 
sis: 


Clearly, our defense structure and our 
military forces will have to change if they 
are to come to terms with the new condi- 
tions being imposed on them both by the 
advances in technology and by the pressures 
for change in the outside world. In the re- 
mainder of this article, I will suggest some 
steps that might be taken to ensure that we 
have the most effective military capability 
in the coming decades. 

First, to reduce their vulnerability to 
enemy counteraction, the technical charac- 
teristics of the military forces must change. 
They must begin to rely on a combination 
of long-standoff missilery and other techno- 
logical means, such as far more extensive 
application of electronic warfare in all its 
aspects, to prevent their platforms from 
being destroyed. As military forces evolve in 
this direction, many of the advanced plat- 
forms now being planned may prove to be 
less necessary and desirable than is current- 
ly believed, because the main combat load 
will have been shifted from the platforms to 
the standoff guided weapons and related 
systems, And as the military forces increase 
their use of electronic warfare, their equip- 
ment, tactics, doctrines, and means of 
weapon delivery will have to change. Specif- 
ically, more explicit and sustained attention 
will have.to be devoted to the integrated ac- 
quisition and use of the electronic warfare 
systems and guided weapons. In this situa- 
tion, the new systems will compete with the 
platforms for resources, and difficult 
choices will have to be made. Moreover, the 
need for improved effectiveness at the 
“point,” where a force performs its mission, 
makes essential the extensive adoption of 
guided weaponry and its major associated 
systems for command and control and for 
target acquisition. 

Where can the resources be found to im- 
plement such changes? Typically, plat- 
forms—that is, ships, aircraft, and to some 
extent major ground-force systems like 
tanks and fighting vehicles—have total ac- 
quisition costs that are greater by factors of 
five to seven than the typical costs of major 
missile systems and their auxiliary systems. 
For example, the total acquisition of the In- 
fared Maverick air-launched anti-tank mis- 
sile, considered an expensive system, will 
cost about $5 billion for several tens of 
thousands of missiles. The F/A-18 Navy air- 
craft acquisition will cost about $32 billion. 
Obviously, if acquisition of one or more 
platforms were stretched out or even for- 
gone, resources would be freed to acquire 
more of the systems that are at the cutting 
edge of military technology. 

Second, we must change our procedures 
for acquiring and supporting systems, there- 
by reducing the costs of these cutting-edge 
systems. For example, we could plan ahead 
for total acquisitions of tens or hundreds of 
thousands of missiles, once they have been 
shown to work effectively, instead of acquir- 
ing a few hundred year by year for an in- 
definite period. Given our existing acquisi- 
tion procedures for weapon systems (and 
this applies to platforms as well), no indus- 
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trial firm can build the large-scale manufac- 
turing facilities and tooling appropriate to 
the size of the ultimate purchase, because 
they have no assurance that such invest- 
ments will pay off. In addition, because the 
incentives for cost reduction inherent in 
mass production are usually absent, the in- 
centive for efficient designs does not exist 
either. Inefficient technical designs that in 
turn induce manufacturing inefficiencies 
also carry costs. As a result of such factors, 
when binocular-quality optics and home- 
computer-quality circuits are used in a 
guided weapon, the weapon parts cost an 
order of magnitude more than their coun- 
terparts in civilian assemblies. 

Finally, we can reduce costs by changing 
the logistics system. This would include en- 
suring that adequate spare parts are provid- 
ed and that maintenance methods are mod- 
ernized. We could adapt some civilian prac- 
tices to the support of military technology. 
For example, civilian firms could perform 
important maintenance in all areas except 
the immediate battlefield, thereby reducing 
the military’s reliance on large, vulnerable 
depots for maintenance operations. While 
this approach would entail certain risks, 
such as strikes that- might interfere with the 
provision of spare parts, these could prob- 
ably be mitigated by various economic and 
legal measures. 

Third, the services should undertake 
much more joint and cooperative system ac- 
quisition and utilization. The services 
cannot continue to go their separate ways, 
with overlapping system requirements and 
developments or with incompatible ‘inter- 
faces” that can only be remedied in the field 
at great expense (such as command and con- 
trol systems that cannot exchange data). 
Nor can they continue with redundant 
major system acquisitions justified to meet 
special requirements that each service 
claims are unique to its own operations and 
missions. The resources for these luxuries of 
service independence simply do not exist 
today. Furthermore, in the purely military 
sense we cannot afford the loose connec- 
tions among the services that these prac- 
tices encourage, because economy of force 
requires integration of the systems of war- 
fare at all levels in the field. 

Fourth, we must solve the problems that 
arise from competition with our allies in 
arms sales. As already mentioned, this com- 
petition encourages sales of advanced weap- 
onry to the unstable Third World, making 
it—and therefore the entire world—a more 
dangerous place to live. The conflicts that 
have erupted into open warfare dozens of 
times since World War II have all occurred 
in the Third World, where local rivalries 
and clashes of major powers over resources 
and political dominance make armed con- 
flict a high risk. The industrialized world 
must recognize that it is making these con- 
flicts more difficult and dangerous for itself 
by arming the quarreling factions. 

Finally, we must reexamine how we use 
manpower and womanpower in the armed 
forces. The arguments about women and 
the draft, for example, often raise the ques- 
tion of whether women should engage in 
combat. However, whether women are in- 
volved in depot maintenance; in operating 
air defense systems around cities, airfields, 
or major bases; or in ferrying airplanes into 
a theater of war as they did in World War 
II, modern warfare is such that they will be 
exposed to combat. The wider use of elec- 
tronics means that combat systems will be 
distributed in rear as well as forward areas. 
It also means that physical strength will 
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become important mainly at the point 
where opposing troops are in contact—and 
such involvement may be a far smaller part 
of a total military conflict in the future 
than in the past. 

The pool of personnel able to handle so- 
phisticated equipment must be enlarged— 
and personnel and their training are expen- 
sive. The other alternative is to slow the 
pace at which sophisticated equipment is 
adopted so that less capable personnel can 
handle the systems. In the long run, this 
will lead to less capable armed forces. 

Attempting to slow the pace of technologi- 
cal advance in our armed forces will leave us 
with military capability inferior to that of 
our opponents, and will leave us unable to 
lead our allies in our collective defense. 
Clearly, technological change in the armed 
forces will and must come; the critical ques- 
tion is how well we manage that change. If 
we fail to take full advantage of the new ca- 
pabilities, if we fail to exploit our genuine 
lead in electronics, we will sacrifice an op- 
portunity for an enduring military superior- 
ity. 

I recommend this valuable article to 
all my colleagues who have an interest 
in defense policy.e 


BIRMINGHAM LOSES FRIEND OF 
VETERANS 


HON. BEN ERDREICH 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. ERDREICH. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of Birmingham and the people 
who live there have lost a most be- 
loved friend who made service to 
others and love of country his highest 
priorities. 

Raymond Weeks died on Monday, 
May 6, at the age of 76. He is most 
widely known as the man who was the 
driving force behind the congressional 
action which, in 1954, changed the 
name of the holiday we celebrate on 
November 11 from Armistice Day, 
which marked the end of World War I, 
to Veterans Day, which honors all vet- 
erans. Weeks, who served in the Navy 
during World War II, founded Nation- 
al Veterans Day in Birmingham in 
1947 and remained chairman of the 
festivities in Birmingham until he 
died. He is responsible for making Bir- 
mingham’s Veterans Day celebration 
the nationally-acclaimed and largest 
celebration of veterans in the country. 
In fact, I received and accepted an in- 
vitation from Mr. Weeks just prior to 
his death to participate in this year’s 
39th annual National Veterans Day 
celebration in Birmingham. 

Raymond Weeks only missed Bir- 
mingham’s Veterans Day celebration 
once in 38 years, when he was invited 
to Washington on November 11, 1982, 
by President Reagan to receive the 
Presidential Citizens Medal for his de- 
votion to serving others, his communi- 
ty, the American veterans, and his 
Nation. 
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But Raymond Weeks’ love of coun- 
try extended far beyond his tireless 
work to make certain that those who 
served in the armed services received 
the respect and recognition they so 
rightly deserve. Raymond Weeks 
served as a member of the Alabama 
House from 1957 to 1964, was made an 
honorary life member of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force Veterans in 
Canada, was given the Army’s Out- 
standing Distinguished Civilian Serv- 
ice Medal in 1966, and in 1979 was 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal in Alabama. 

He was an active member of many 
service organizations, including the 
Birmingham Area Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National Aeronautics Asso- 
ciation, the American Legion, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, the Shriners, 
and the Elks. He helped found the Bir- 
mingham Hall of Fame Bowl, and 
served as the first chairman of the 
March of Dimes. He helped organize 
and served as president of the Jeffer- 
son County Mental Health Associa- 
tion. He also was a member of the 
Multiple Sclerosis Society, the Social 
Hygiene Association of the United 
States, the American Red Cross, and 
the Polio Foundation. And the list, as 
well as his contributions, goes on and 
on. 

As President Reagan said, upon pre- 
senting Raymond Weeks with the 
Presidential Citizens Medal, “Nothing 
is more important to the soul of Amer- 
ica than remembering and honoring 
those who gave of themselves so that 
we might enjoy the fruits of peace and 
liberty.” We, in Birmingham, and, 
indeed, all Americans, will, in our con- 
tinued celebration of Veterans Day, 
give living remembrance to that for 
which Raymond Weeks strived—to 
forever keep in our memories and give 
honor to those who fought and died in 
defense of our freedoms so that future 
generations may enjoy the blessings of 
our great Nation. 

Raymond Weeks’ devotion to his 
country and those who defend it 
brings new meaning to the term “pa- 
triotism.” His life was about giving, 
and he gave so much to us in Jefferson 
County, in Alabama, and across Amer- 
ica. 

Raymond Weeks will be sorely 
missed by all who knew and loved him. 
Mr. Speaker, I am submitting for the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. an editorial 
that was included in the Birmingham 
Post-Herald that describes Raymond 
Weeks and his love of his country and 
its people. 

[From the Birmingham Post-Herald, May 8, 
1985] 
RAYMOND WEEKS 

Mention Veterans Day and the first name 
that comes to mind is Raymond Weeks. 

Weeks, who died this week at age 76, was 
involved in many worthy projects during his 
life in this community. He served in the Ala- 
bama Legislature, organized the area’s first 
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Infantile Paralysis fund campaign in 1934, 
served as the first chairman of the March of 
Dimes and helped organize the state Mental 
Health Association among other things. 

But he will be best remembered for his 
work in transforming Armistice Day, which 
marked the end of World War I, into Veter- 
ans Day, á national holiday honoring the 
veterans of all wars. The change took place 
in 1954. Before and after his success in per- 
suading Congress, Weeks was the leader in 
building the Birmingham veteran's celebra- 
tion from its beginning in 1947 into the larg- 
est in the nation today. 

Raymond Weeks gave much to this com- 
munity and nation during a full and useful 
life.e 


PRESERVATION OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL AIR SERVICE ACT OF 
1985, H.R. 2575 


HON. NORMAN Y. MINETA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


è Mr. MINETA. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I introduced legislation to ensure 
that the Department of Transporta- 
tion will be able to carry out its re- 
sponsibilities to require that airlines 
serving the public are “fit” and can 
provide service which is safe and pro- 
tects the rights of consumers. Recent 
efforts to gain control of Trans World 
Airlines have highlighted the prob- 
lems DOT may have in implementing 
its responsibilities. The legislation I 
have introduced, the Preservation of 
International Air Service Act of 1985, 
H.R. 2575, will establish a framework 
for DOT to deal with the TWA prob- 
lem. At a later date, we will be consid- 
ering legislation to deal more general- 
ly with this problem. 

Under existing law, before an air car- 
rier can start operations, DOT must 
find that the carrier is fit, willing, and 
able to provide the service proposed in 
its application and to comply with ap- 
plicable requirements of law. The 
DOT fitness evaluation includes an 
evaluation of the general management 
capabilities of an applicant’s top man- 
agement, the adequacy of the appli- 
cant’s financial plan, and the record of 
the applicant’s owners and top man- 
agement in complying with State and 
Federal laws and regulations. This 
evaluation helps ensure that the appli- 
cant will operate safely and that the 
consumers will be protected against 
dishonest or incompetent operators. 
Existing law further provides that the 
requirement of fitness is a continuing 
requirement and that in appropriate 
cases DOT may start a proceeding to 
determine whether a carrier holding a 
certificate continues to be fit. If DOT 
finds that a carrier is no longer fit it 
may modify or revoke its certificate. 

In the case of the proposed takeover 
of TWA, a petition has been filed with 
DOT raising questions as to whether 
TWA would continue to be fit if the 
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takeover is successful. The questions 
raised in this petition include whether 
the persons involved in the takeover 
intend to appoint competent manage- 
ment with the skills and technical 
ability to operate safely without 
undue risk of financial loss to consum- 
ers; whether the prospective new 
owners intend to provide TWA with 
sufficient operational and financial re- 
sources to carry out its operating re- 
sponsibilities, and protect consumers; 
and whether the persons engaged in 
the takeover attempt have a record of 
noncompliance with other Federal 
laws and regulations. 

I am not taking any position on 
whether any of the allegations in the 
petition are correct or whether any of 
these allegations, if proven, would es- 
tablish that TWA is no longer fit. 
However, I do believe that the allega- 
tions are sufficient to require an inves- 
tigation by DOT: This raises the ques- 
tion of what will happen during the 
period that DOT is conducting its in- 
vestigation. 

The DOT investigation will take 
some time to complete. The takeover 
efforts are proceeding very rapidly and 
may be successfully completed well 
before DOT renders its decision. 
Unless DOT. can act, there may be a 
period in which the new owners will be 
free to manage and control the compa- 
ny. Suppose the new owners are ulti- 
mately found to be “unfit.” Do we 
want to have TWA controlled for 
months by persons subsequently 
found to be unfit? Do we want such 


persons to have the power to drastical- 
ly change the company by such meas- 
ures as selling assets or creating sub- 


stantial new debt? Should the new 
owners be free to take steps which 
would destroy the company and make 
it impossible to put the company back 
together after a DOT decision? 

The TWA situation highlights a pos- 
sible anomaly in existing law. If a 
person tries to start a new airline he 
or she cannot begin operations until 
DOT finds him/her fit. But if a person 
takes over an existing airline he or she 
is free to operate the airline until 
DOT finds him/her unfit, or takes in- 
terim action. 

There are questions about the 
extent of DOT’s powers under existing 
law to impose interim restrictions on 
new owners while a fitness case is 
pending. Because of the speed with 
which the takeover efforts are pro- 
ceeding, the importance of TWA in do- 
mestic and international transporta- 
tion, and the seriousness of the allega- 
tions of unfitness which have been 
raised, I believe that we cannot afford 
the delay and uncertainties of waiting 
for the legal situation to be resolved. 
Accordingly, the legislation I have in- 
troduced imposes the interim restric- 
tions needed to protect the public, 
while the fitness investigation is pend- 
ing. The bill provides that for a 90-day 
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period, persons engaged in the TWA 
takeover effort may not control the 
management of the airline either di- 
rectly, or through the exercise of 
voting rights. My bill further directs 
DOT to institute a fitness investiga- 
tion and reach a final decision in 90 
days. 

My bill deals only with the manage- 
ment of the company during the 90- 
day period DOT is evaluating fitness. 
The bill places no limits on the right 
of any stockholder, including the per- 
sons involved in the takeover, to buy 
and sell stock during the 90-day 
period. 

I again emphasize that if DOT de- 
cides that the persons engaged in the 
takeover are fit, the bill I have pro- 
posed will not place any limits on their 
rights to control and manage TWA. 
The bill is only intended to prevent ir- 
revocable damage to the company or 
the traveling public before DOT is 
able to reach its final decision on fit- 
ness.@ 


BLUE CROSS-BLUE SHIELD OVER- 
CHARGE FEDERAL WORKERS 


HON. WILLIAM (BILL) CLAY 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, I am insert- 
ing in the Recor» a letter from James 
LaPenta, executive director of the 
Mail Handlers Health Benefit Plan. 
Mr. LaPenta makes a telling point 
about the excessive premiums and 
paltry benefits of Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield health coverage for Federal em- 
ployees. After years of overcharging 
1.5 million Federal employees, the 
company now proposes to return $289 
million to policyholders and $465 mil- 
lion to the U.S. Treasury. Nothing 
could be more preposterous. 

Why should money extracted by 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield from the pock- 
ets of underpaid Federal employees be 
deposited in the general revenue. That 
would constitute an increase in taxes 
for those Federal employees who paid 
the premiums. When did a private in- 
surance acquire the power of taxing 
American citizens? 

Mr. Speaker, I recommend for con- 
sideration the following letter from 
Mr. LaPenta: 

MAIL HANDLERS HEALTH BENEFIT PLAN, 
Washington, DC, May 21, 1985. 
Hon. WILLIAM D. FORD, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: As the second largest 
plan in the Federal Employees Health Bene- 
fits Program representing 1.2 million Feder- 
al and Postal employees and their depend- 
ents whose total annual high option family 
premium is $1,874.86 compared to Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield’s $3,142.88, a differ- 
ence of $1,268.02 every year, we believe you 
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should view very suspiciously this proposed 
$18 to $374 rebate. 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield’s independent- 
ly announced proposed rebate of $754 mil- 
lion May 20, 1985 is a gimmick. Neither 
OPM nor Congress was consulted prior to 
this grandstand play. 

Part of the gimmick is Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield is trying to recapture its lost 
share of the Federal Employees Health Ben- 
efit market which has dropped to 41 percent 
in recent years as they have lowered bene- 
fits and drastically increased rates. 

The Blues have had high premium in- 
creases every year since 1978 that have ex- 
ceeded the average premium increase taken 
by the Big Six. Since 1978, Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield has increased their premiums 
over 234 percent. Now Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield is returning only a portion of those 
exorbitant rate increases. 

This is not the first time Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield stood the program upside down. 
In an October 28, 1981 memo to all members 
of the Senate, Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
stated: 

“The (FEHB Program) is seriously flawed 
and is, in our judgment, on the verge of col- 
lapse. The current system has long-standing 
problems that thwart constructive competi- 
tion by fostering adverse selection among 
insurance plans. They have made it increas- 
ingly difficult for the Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield organizations to maintain high and 
low option plans within the programs.” 

“However, we are gravely concerned be- 
cause, unless immediate action is taken to 
alleviate FEHBP’s problems and unless Con- 
gress and the Administration avoid exacer- 
bating the situation, Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield Plans may be unable to underwrite 
our high and low options for 1982 and will 
have to withdraw from the FEHBP.” 

“The FEHBP’s problems have put the 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield organizations 
and other insurers into an.untenable finan- 
cial situation. During 1981, the Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield organizations will lose $275 
million on their high and low options plans. 
The reserves intended to cover such losses 
are already exhausted. Our actuaries tell us 
that unless corrections are made in the 
FEHBP, they can not set a competitive high 
option premium rate that restores Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield reserves and protects 
us from further losses of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in 1982.” 

The facts are that the mandated benefit 
cuts in 1981 coincided with a cyclical reduc- 
tion in the medical care component of the 
CPI and utilization. This is not, as Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield is attempting to por- 
tray, a phenomenon. The reserves would 
have been rebuilt to adequate levels due to 
natural market forces and the cyclical 
nature of the market. 

The unprecedented reserve levels present 
in the program today are therefore an inevi- 
table result of the steps taken in 1981 and 
1982 and Blue Cross and Blue Shield history 
of taking unneeded rate increases. 

Now Blue Cross and Blue Shield’s give- 
away must be viewed as highly suspect. It’s 
counterfeit. It’s funny-money. It will result 
in out years, 1987 through 1989, high rate 
increases similar to the 234 percent they 
have taken in the previous six years. 

The responsible approach that was being 
taken by OPM and Congress would have 
been to slowly return surplus back to enroll- 
ees in gradual steps through benefit in- 
creases and lower than normal rate in- 


creases. 
The Office of Personnel Management and 


Congress should not allow themselves to be 
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held hostage to the short-term tactics of 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield. 

Politically destroying the credibility of 
the reserve process, which is what Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield has done by their ac- 
tions, leaves the wrong and unfair appear- 
ance that these reserves can be politically 
manipulated. 

Subcommittee Chairperson, Representa- 
tive Mary Rose Oakar (D-Ohio), held over- 
sight hearings on May 9, 1985. Where was 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield? They did not 
appear. Why didn’t they present this pro- 
posal at that time? Why the big PR hype? 

This one shot, funny money, proposal 
isn’t responsible and will almost certainly be 
followed by a return to BC/BS past history 
of high rate increases. 

I urge the Congress and OPM to avoid 
subjecting the Program to this disruption 
and, instead, continue on the responsible 
course they were taking. 

Sincerely, 
James J. LAPENTA, Jr., 
Executive Director.@ 


THE VETERANS HEALTH CARE 
BUDGET CANNOT BE REDUCED 
FURTHER 


HON. ALAN B. MOLLOHAN 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


e Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, 

today the House will continue debate 

on the budget for fiscal year 1986. 

Many Federal programs will be affect- 

ed. The decisions we must make will 

not be easy. We all have different pri- 
orities. 

A very high priority of mine is veter- 
ans health care. I want my colleagues 
to fully understand the impact of any 
budget reductions in funds to operate 
the VA's health care system. Who is 
better able to relate the problems in 
the field than the people in the field? 

According to the chiefs of staff at 
VA hospitals nationwide who respond- 
ed to a recent survey, inadequate 
budgets are already taking their toll. 
More cuts in the budget will mean 
longer waiting lists, the turning away 
of certain non-service-connected veter- 
ans, and delays in many surgical pro- 
cedures. 

There follows a report from the 
chief of staff at the VA Medical 
Center in Beckley, WV: 

VA MEDICAL CENTER, 
Beckley, WV, January 31, 1985. 

Howard H. Green, M.D., 

Chief of Staff, President, NAVACOS, Veter- 
ans Administration Medical Center, 
White Junction, VT. 

Subject: Questionnaire. 

1. In response to your letter of January 2, 
1985 concerning problems with deficits in 
pharmacy accounts, etc., the following is 
submitted: 

(a) Size of hospital (include NHCU beds): 
174 GM&sS, 42-Bed NHCU. 

(b) Affiliated? No. 

(c) Projected dollar deficit as of January 
1, 1985: 

1. Personal Service—The combination of 
unfunded and underfunded personal service 
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costs during the past two years has resulted 
in a Personal Service deficit of over $85,000. 

2. All Other—We project a deficit of 
$82,000. 

(d) Impact of dollar deficit: 

1. Personnel—Due to the pending deficits, 
we are working with major personne! defi- 
ciencies. We have only two Nurse Anesthe- 
tists on staff; during periods of leave 
(annual, sick, educational), one person must 
provide 24-hour coverage for several days. 

We have an employment level to provide 
only two Nursing personnel per ward during 
evening and weekend tours. We need at 
least one additional employee per ward 
during these tours to provide adequate cov- 
erage. 

Some other areas of concern include phy- 
sician and nursing personnel support in the 
Ambulatory Care Section, and additional 
support for pharmacy and MAS. 

2. Supplies—Our FY1985 Target Allow- 
ance for All Other funds is 30% less than re- 
ceived in FY1984. As a result, minimal stock 
levels are maintained in all areas of oper- 
ations. This has caused special problems in 
Pharmacy Service and the Operating Room. 
Nonemergency requests for supplies and 
services are being deferred until additional 
funds can be secured. 

3. Equipment—We received less than 
$45,000 in Additional Equipment funding 
for FY 1985. We currently have requests for 
additional equipment which significantly 
exceeds our limited funds. 

4. Backlog of patient surgery (specific 
numbers, types, and length of delay)—NA. 

(e) Solutions you have devised (please be 
specific) 

1. Placed an employment lag of one 
month before filling vacancies. 

2. Reduced M&R service contracts by 30%. 
Service is being performed by staff bio-med- 
ical technicians. 

3. Expanded tours of duty in Laboratory 
and Radiology Services, which reduced the 
hours of standby duty and the correspond- 
ing standby duty pay. 

4. Implemented controls on the use of ex- 
pensive drugs, such as antibiotics and anti- 
arthritic medications. 

(f) Any other comments germane to the 
issue of resources. None. 

ANTHONY DINH, M.D., 
Acting Chief of Staff.e 


ABORTION RIGHTS: SILENT NO 
MORE 


HON. OLYMPIA J. SNOWE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


è Ms. SNOWE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to have the opportunity to 
participate in the National Abortion 
Rights Action League’s campaign, 
“Abortion Rights: Silent No More.” 
Today men and women from all over 
the country will be making public 
their personal stories about the cir- 
cumstances under which they faced an 
abortion decision. I want to include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD six letters 
from women in my district. Although 
the names have been withheld at the 
women’s request, their letters provide 
a candid and compelling look into one 
of the most personal aspects of their 
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lives. These intimate stories are gener- 
ously shared in the interest of protect- 
ing the right to a safe, legal abortion 
for all women. 

Each woman wrote about her preg- 
nancy under different life circum- 
stances: three grown children and a 
faltering marriage; two young children 
and a recent separation; newly relo- 
cated with no job, no friends, and no 
place to live; and in college, actively 
pursuing a degree and a career. Yet 
several common themes run through 
the letters. Each woman's pregnancy 
was unexpected, unwanted, and if car- 
ried to term, would signal a dramatic 
change in the course of her life. For 
none of these women was the decision 
lightly made; each woman describes 
the pain and difficulty of her choice to 
have an abortion. 

Finally, although some of the abor- 
tions were performed prior to the 1973 
Supreme Court decision, and some 
since that time, each woman recog- 
nized that she had a choice to make. 
And this will not change. Before 1973, 
it was a choice-between carrying an 
unwanted pregnancy or risking the 
danger and humiliation of an illegal 
abortion. Today, the choice is between 
the unwanted pregnancy and a safe, 
legal abortion. The decision to have an 
abortion is a personal, moral, and reli- 
gious one which every woman must 
make for herself. The majority of 
Americans support the right of women 
to choose a safe, legal abortion, and I 
support the efforts of NARAL to bring 
the stories of those women and men 
who have personally confronted this 
decision to the attention of lawmak- 
ers. 

May 3, 1985. 

DEAR PRESIDENT REAGAN: Back in 1973, 
just months before abortion was legalized, I 
became accidentally & unwillingly preg- 
nant. I already had 4 nearly grown children. 
My marriage of 19 years was very shaky, & I 
was barely keeping our financial heads 
above water juggling 2 jobs plus raising the 
family. Abortion wasn’t a whim for me at 
the time, it was a necessity. It was legal in 
Massachusetts, but almost impossible to 
obtain because of the dominance of the 
Catholic Church. Even though my brother- 
in-law was a doctor, he could not get me 
one. I was truly desperate when my doctor 
put his career on the line & provided me 
with an abortion. I shall be forever grateful 
to that generous man, & I have never re- 
gretted making that painful decision. 

Abortion has to remain a legal option for 
all women until birth control is perfect. 

I cannot sign my name for fear of impli- 
cating my doctor, so I remain 

JANE ROE. 
To whom it may concern. 

The full page ad in this weekend's paper 
prompted a special response from me. 

I have recently had to make the most dif- 
ficult decision of my life and have had an 
abortion. I am 33 years old and the mother 
of 3 young children, My husband and I have 
recently separated. 

These past few weeks have been very diffi- 
cult for me but I was extremely grateful 
that “the choice” was mine to make. I was 
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able to see a caring and competent. physi- 
cian and she and her staff helped to make 
this traumatic experience as easy as they 
possibly could. 

Had I been faced with pressure from any 
one questioning my right to make this 
choice, or trying to increase my feelings of 
guilt, I know I would have suffered a great 
deal more. 

I know I will have to deal with the feel- 
ings of having terminated this pregnancy all 
my life, but I firmly believe the choice was 
mine to make, and it was the right one for 
me. No one has the right to take that away! 

JANE ROE. 

MAINE. 

To Anti-Choice Voters. 

My story is very undramatic but also very 
common. Five years ago I got pregnant. I 
was not financially or emotionally ready for 
motherhood, I have since accidentally 
gotten pregnant again but the situation was 
so changed that I could happily accept my 
pregnancy. I now have a wonderful baby girl 
who has a loving home with parents who 
can take on the responsibilities of parent- 
hood. I am so thankful that I had the 
choice each time and I have never regretted 
either decision. Let us not go back to the 
times where, as my sister experienced, 
women got abortions in dirty back rooms 
without proper medical attention. Abortions 
will always be available. Let us keep them in 
medically sound and supportive atmos- 
pheres. 

JANE ROE. 

MAINE. 

DEAR NARAL AND CONGRESSPERSONS: At the 
time when I terminated my pregnancy by 
having an abortion, I was living with the 
man I loved, the man who also loved me. He 
was unable, at that time, to get a legal di- 
vorce in the state where he lived, even 
though his wife was hospitalized perma- 
nently. He had two children who had been 
kicked around for several years after her 
hospitalization, one housekeeper after an- 
other, with no consistency or security in 
their lives except what he could provide 
them alone. He was a hard-working man, 
and did the best he could under the circum- 
stances until I came on. the scene with my 
then two-year-old. 

But I got pregnant almost immediately 
after starting to share his life. Abortion was 
illegal then, but I had two alternatives. 
Have an abortion and stay with him, to 
make a life for his children and mine as well 
as we could under the circumstances (this 
would affect five people's lives), or leave 
him to have the baby alone. His children 
would again know no mother, and I, un- 
skilled, would have to try to bring up two 
babies all alone. The latter was more than I 
could face, so I chose abortion and stayed 
with him. 

I was fortunate in that he found a reliable 
abortionist so that I could have it done at 
home. I did not have to sneak around in 
back alleys or resort to knitting needles. I 
did not have to endure the kind of horror 
story one of my closest friends, a most digni- 
fied and talented woman, told me after- 
wards. I was lucky. 

And I made the right choice. By making 
that choice, I was able to keep a viable 
family intact and give them what they 
needed to feel solid as a family. I have never 
regretted that choice, and I feel very strong- 
ly that all women should have the option 
for abortion if they need one. They should 
have the option for clean, legal abortion 
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without terror or harassment from those 
who would impose their standards on the 
rest of the population. 

Thank you for giving me the opportunity 
to be heard. 

Sincerely, 
JANE ROE. 

MAINE. 

May 6, 1985. 

Dear Sisters: When I fill out a form that 
asks what methods of birth control I've 
used, I look like a real consumer, ‘cause I 
check them all! And I’ve always been careful 
about protecting myself. Ironically, since 
I've been with my husband I’ve had the 
most serious problems with birth control 
failure. 

Before we were married we moved to New 
England from the West. As we were travel- 
ling I figured my late period was due to the 
travelling and some high altitude climbing 
we were doing. I had a Copper 7, and was 
very happy with it. I'd: had it just over two 
years, and had been told to have it replaced 
at 3 years. So when I finally became con- 
cerned at the severe cramps and light spot- 
ting (untypical) I was having, I was really 
unprepared to be told I was pregnant. 

We had no place to live yet, no jobs, no 
friends, little family in the area. I had a 
second test, also positive, and started being 
frightened about how ill I was feeling. I was 
seared of a perforated uterus. I made ar- 
rangements for an abortion in Boston, and 
we spent most of our savings on it. It wasn’t 
a great experience, but in many ways, it was 
remarkably freeing. I had read that preg- 
nancy with a Copper 7 in place was not rec- 
ommended, so a hard decision was out of my 
hands. I knew a woman who'd gone to 
Japan to have an abortion, and I only had 
to drive 70 miles South. 

Still, it was a sad and scary time. My hus- 
band (then fiancé) and I were sad to think 
of the lost baby. I felt betrayed by a trusted 
method of birth control. It was hard to hear 
the stories of women being denied by boy- 
friends, or know that we had become part of 
an unfortunate statistic. 

The decision to have an abortion should 
never be easy, but the opportunity to have 
that decision be a personal one should never 
be denied. The baby I have now is my own 
personal affirmation of the rightness of 
that abortion. 

JANE ROE. 

MAINE. 

May 3, 1985. 

DEAR PRESIDENT REAGAN: I am one of the 
silent majority who supports a woman's con- 
stitutional right to seek a safe abortion. I 
take this opportunity, the National Abor- 
tion Rights Action League’s Speak Out, to 
let you know of my position. 

I want to tell you about a story of the con- 
sequences that resulted from my best 
friend’s decision to seek to terminate a preg- 
nancy. While in college, my friend, a bright, 
compassionate woman, made a mistake. One 
mistake and she got pregnant. If she had 
been forced by the government at that 
point in time to bring that pregnancy full 
term, she would have been forced (she most 
likely would have lost her scholarship) to 
drop out of college without training and 
would probably be on welfare today. 

Instead, having made the excruciatingly 
painful decision to terminate her pregnan- 
cy, she was able to complete her college 
degree, go on and get a doctorate and today 
is married with two beautiful, healthy chil- 
dren. Her children are loved and wanted and 
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will, I am sure, grow up to make significant 
contributions to our country. My friend is a 
teacher of handicapped children and is for 
life and for family. 

Women’s decisions to bear children must 
be their own. The state cannot and should 
not intrude on that right. 

Truly yours, 
JANE ROE. 

Maine. 


THE DAIRY FARM EFFICIENCY 
PROMOTION ACT OF 1985 


HON. BARNEY FRANK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, no agri- 
cultural commodity has more assist- 
ance from the Federal Government 
than dairy products. And, unfortu- 
nately, no industry remains more out 
of control. Most recently, in 1983, we 
passed the so-called dairy diversion 
program that promised to restore the 
balance of supply and demand in the 
industry and preserve the financial 
health of thousands of dairy farmers. 
It did neither. While surplus produc- 
tion was reduced somewhat, it was far 
less than predicted by proponents of 
the legislation and never came near 
equilibrium. And, now that the pro- 
gram has ended, there are clear indica- 
tions that farmers are beginning to in- 
crease production again. As to saving 
farmers, a recent USDA report indi- 
cates that, over the duration of the di- 
version program, the number of dairy 
farmers in the dangerously debt- 
ridden “very highly leveraged” catego- 
ry increased by 296 percent; a higher 
rate than any other commodity. In 
spite of its failure to live up to expec- 
tation and despite its billing as a tem- 
porary program, there are now those 
who propose establishing the diversion 
program permanently. Suċh a policy 
would be a terrible mistake, both be- 
cause it would continue a structure 
that costs taxpayers and consumers 
billions of dollars and because it would 
ignore that basic structural problems 
in the dairy industry. 

Mr. Speaker, today I have» intro- 
duced legislation that would bring 
some rationality to the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s involvement in the market- 
ing of dairy products. This bill is a 
comprehensive approach that would 
ease the Federal Government out of 
the business of buying and selling milk 
but do so in a way that would mini- 
mize the negative impact on individual 
dairy farmers. By dropping the price 
support and removing some of the ar- 
tificial marketing restrictions, the leg- 
islation would make the dairy industry 
respond to market forces and not to 
actions—or inactions—of the Federal 
Government. 

The bill also allows the Attorney 
General to prosecute antitrust viola- 
tions by agricultural cooperatives. 
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Current law gives certain antitrust im- 
munities to these cooperatives but pro- 
hibits their use for “undue enhance- 
ment” of the price. However, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture must find the ex- 
istance of undue enhancement before 
the Attorney General can move. In 
the 62 years since this law was en- 
acted, no Secretary has found reason 
to act against a cooperative on this 
basis. My bill would free the Attorney 
General, whose office, I believe, is in- 
stitutionally better qualified to deter- 
mine objectively whether cooperatives 
are acting improperly, to prosecute in- 
dependently of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

In another procedural change, the 
measure changes the law that prohib- 
its consumers from participating in 
the process of establishing marketing 
order regulations. The decision is a 
further demonstration of the extent to 
which agricultural markets are operat- 
ed by and for those who profit from 
them to the exclusion of those—con- 
sumers and taxpayers—who must pay 
the price. The bill would explicitly 
give consumers standing to challenge 
marketing order regulations. 

Recognizing that. Federal involve- 
ment in the dairy industry has created 
a highly complex regulated market 
that has not been comprehensively ex- 
amined since the enactment of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, an- 
other provision of the bill would place 
a sunset date on the act of June 1, 
1993. Instead of the quadrennial farm 
bill ritual of layering program upon 
program, a sunset date would force 
Congress to truly reexamine the base 
law that has grown into the impen- 
etrable morass we have today. 

The price provisions would drop the 
support level gradually over a 6-year 
period and cap the set price for fluid 
milk at $16 per hundredweight. Cur- 
rently law will set the support price at 
$11.60 as of July 1985. My bill would 
reduce this amount by 4 percent a 
year for 6 years, resulting in a price of 
$9.07. The classified price is capped at 
$16. The purpose of these provisions is 
to force dairy producers to respond to 
market forces rather than Federal 
policy. The absurdity of the Federal 
Government setting a price above the 
market level and buying up billions of 
pounds of dairy products to maintain 
those prices will cease. 

Clearly, inefficient dairy farmers 
will not survive under the new dereg- 
ulated free market system. Therefore, 
the bill includes a loan forgiveness 
program to ease the transition for 
those dairy farmers unable to com- 
pete. The Secretary of Agriculture will 
be authorized to provide loans for the 
purpose of converting dairy farms into 
any other nondairy endeavor. Half of 
the loan, at a rate of 5 percent a year 
over 10 years, would be forgiven if the 
recipient stays out of the dairy busi- 
ness. In this way, the hardship on the 
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individual dairy farmer will be eased 
and the excessive productive capacity 
generally in the dairy industry will be 
dramatically reduced. 

The existing dairy program is based 
on a picture of the industry as it was 
in the 1930’s. Improved technologies in 
the production, as well as the trans- 
portation, of dairy products have been 
ignored. Rather than exploit the new 
technologies, the current program dis- 
courages many of them. Refrigeration 
now allows much larger markets in 
fluid milk than the marketing order 
system will permit. As a result, ineffi- 
cient dairy production is supported 
and the most efficient areas are selling 
milk to the Government in obscene 
quantities. A dose of the free market 
will naturally bring supply into conflu- 
ence with demand. The taxpayers will 
benefit. The consumers will benefit. 
And even the efficient dairy farmer 
will benefit.e 


VETERANS HEALTH CARE 
BUDGET CANNOT BE REDUCED 
FURTHER 


HON. G.V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


è Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
today the House will continue debate 
on the budget for fiscal year 1986. 
Many Federal programs will be affect- 
ed. The decisions we must make will 
not be easy. We all have different pri- 
orities. 

A very high priority of mine is veter- 
ans health care. I want my colleagues 
to fully understand the impact of any 
budget reductions in funds to operate 
the VA’s health care system. Who is 
better able to relate the problems in 
the field than the people in the field? 

According to the chiefs of staff at 
VA hospitals nationwide who respond- 
ed to a recent survey, inadequate 
budgets are already taking their toll. 
More cuts in the budget will mean 
longer waiting lists, the turning away 
of certain non-service-connected veter- 
ans, and delays in many surgical pro- 
cedures. 

There follows a report from the 
chief of staff at the VA Medical 
Center in Shreveport, LA: 

VA MEDICAL CENTER, 
Shreveport, LA, February 7, 1985. 
Howard H. Green, MD., 
Chief of Staff (11), VA Medical Center, White 
River Junction, VT. 

Dear Howarp: As requested in your letter 
of January 2, 1985, the following informa- 
tion is submitted: 

1. Size of hospital: Authorized beds, 448; 
Operating beds, 377; NHCU beds, 0. 

2. Affiliated: Major affiliation with LSU 
Medical Center, Shreveport. 

3. Projected dollar deficit as of January 1, 

985: 
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(a) Personnel Services: (1) Unfunded cost 
from FY 84, 201,400; (2) 1/6/85 GS & 
DM&sS 3.5% pay raise, 488,300; Total Defi- 
cit, 689,700. 

(b) All other (drugs), 208,100. 

4. Impact of dollar deficit: 

(a) Personnel: The total projected deficit 
includes the 1/6/85 pay raise, which if not 
funded, would require an employment 
freeze with overall reduction of approxi- 
mately 30-35 FTEE. If the 1/6/85 pay raise 
is funded, the impact of unfunded salary 
cost from FY 84 would be a reduction of be- 
tween 8-10 FTEE of our recurring FTEE 
ceiling of 896.8. This reduction would be ac- 
complished through lags in filling vacant 
positions. 

(b) Supplies: The station budget cannot 
adequately fund the cost of Pharmacy Serv- 
ice’s outpatient workload. 

(c) Equipment: 

FY 1985 Equipment Budget—Additional 
Equipment, 149,671; Replacement Equip- 
ment, 93,988; Total Budget, 243,559. 

FY 1985 Equipment Requests—Additional 
Equipment, 312,039; Replacement Equip- 
ment, 615,109; Total Requests, 927,138. 

MDD No. 19 Unfunded Equipment List for 
Shreveport 1,615,568. 

Current Equipment 
—(2,299,157). 

The figures show a net deficit of 
$2,299,157. Between legitimate equipment 
needs and available resources, we are being 
squeezed into an untenable situation at an 
increasing pace which limit us to “band aid” 
solutions and often forces us to purchase 
services that we could and should provide 
inhouse in a more cost effective manner. 

(d) Backlog of patient surgery: General 
surgery frequently experiences delays of 48- 
72 hours depending upon the load in Radiol- 
ogy, especially for GI, special studies, and 
CT scans. Orthopedics tends to run a 5-6 
week backlog in elective surgery due to limi- 
tations in operating room time, Ophthal- 
mology and Otolaryngology have no signifi- 
cant backlog or delay. There is no signifi- 
cant delay in Urology but some limitation of 
available procedures due to outdated equip- 
ment. 

5. Solutions you have devised: There are 
really no effective solutions to lack of re: 
sources of the magnitude we are experienc- 
ing. Our base funding dates back to the time 
when our affiliated medical school was an 
incipient institution and has never kept 
pace with our development into a tertiary 
care facility. Various “innovative” ap- 
proaches have been attempted. Efforts to 
reduce beneficiary travel to NSC veterans 
and to control the provision of pharmaceuti- 
cals to non indigent non service-connected 
veterans were tried and worked quite well as 
far as local acceptance was concerned, but 
we were ordered to cease and desist by 
VACO. Efforts to deny care to priority 5 
and below veterans would cause undue hard- 
ship to a large segment of our poorest veter- 
ans to whom we are the provider of last 
resort due to lack of community resources 
for indigents in our service area. 

6. Any other comments germane to the 
issue of resources: In my personal opinion, 
we are fast approaching the time that some 
hard choices will have to be made. If we are 
going to continue to provide quality care 
and maintain our house staff as an active 
participant in the medical educational 
system, we will need increased support in re- 
current funding and FTEE. Alternatives are 
to revert to a substandard primary care fa- 
cility or a glorified warehouse. It is suggest- 
ed that the VA must try to recoup scarce re- 
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sources by selective vertical cuts of selected 
medical centers and planned mission 
changes of other across the system in order 
to permit adequate support to as many terti- 
ary care affiliated medical centers as these 
resources will permit. It will also be neces- 
sary to avoid many of our non patient care 
expenses supported by local medical care 
appropriated funds. Avoidance of benefici- 
ary travel expense and free medications to 
non service-connected veterans are costly 
examples of avoidable expenses which do 
not affect the provision of good medical 
care. 

I hope this information will be of use in 
presenting our collective problems and an 
approach to their solution. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES M. ScHLess, M.D., 
Chief of Staff.e 


GOLD STAR MOTHER 
HON. THOMAS A. DASCHLE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Speaker, on Me- 
morial Day, a grateful nation will rec- 
ognize our Nation’s veterans and 
honor the more than 1 million Ameri- 
can veterans who have died in military 
service. As we recognize our veterans 
who have made the ultimate sacrifice 
defending, protecting, and safeguard- 
ing the freedom and liberties which we 
cherish, it is also most appropriate to 
recognize Gold Star Mothers. 

I rise today to share with my col- 
leagues a poem written by Margaret 
Barron of Sioux Falls, SD. Appropri- 
ately entitled “Gold Star Mothers,” 
this poem pays tribute to the mothers 
of our Nation’s veterans who have died 
in the line of duty in our Armed 
Forces and recognizes the special sac- 
rifice which has been made on behalf 
of the Nation by the mothers of these 
veterans. 

Active in the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars Auxiliary in both Sturgis and 
Sioux Falls and a past president of 
Post 628 Auxiliary, Margaret Barron 
has eloquently and beautifully recog- 
nized the special contribution of the 
Gold Star Mother. I thank Margaret 
for the tribute to Gold Star Mothers 
which she has authored and I request 
the inclusion of “Gold Star Mother” 
in the Recorp at this point. 

GOLD STAR MOTHER 
Wasn't it only yesterday 
You held him to your breast? 
You thanked the Lord in Heaven, 
For being so greatly blessed. 
As soon as you were left alone 
You removed his infant clothes, 
With fear and pride you counted 
All the little fingers and toes. 
Yesterday those fingers etched 
Paths in the fresh iced cake, 
Left telltale frosting on his cheek 
From the prize cake you had baked. 
Yesterday tabby hadn't a chance 
His tail was so inviting, 
Though admonished “now don’t pull his 

tail”, 


He still found it exciting. 

Then yesterday you saw him 

A boy become a man, 

Straight and proud in the uniform 

Of dear old “Uncle Sam”, 

“Don't worry Mom, I'll be O.K., 

And I'll write every day.” 

And he did write and photos send 

You treasure these today. 

Then a Gold Star Mother you became 

And yesterday you did sorrow. 

But yesterday wasn't so long ago, 

It's the day before tomorrow. 
—Margaret Barron. 


ANOTHER TRAGEDY IN THE 
BLACK COMMUNITY 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent events in Philadelphia were a 
tragedy for all Americans. Black 
Americans in particular were the pri- 
mary victims of this confrontation. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that we 
must look at the ramifications of the 
shoot-out within the context of past 
misfortunes in the black community. 
We must ask whether such over- 
whelming firepower would have been 
brought to bear if the siege had not 
taken place in a black neighborhood. 
This is a legitimate question, and is 
not intended to cast responsibility or 
guilt upon the Philadelphia communi- 
ty leadership. 

Black people have witnessed the vio- 
lent destruction of their homes on 
hundreds of occasions since World 
War II. This is a fact which should be 
kept in mind by all Americans, Mr. 
Speaker, because it is one the darkest 
episodes in our history as a nation. 

I would like to introduce the follow- 
ing editorial for inclusion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. I encourage my 
colleagues to read it and ponder the 
perspective so eloquently presented by 
Mr. Earl Caldwell. i 
[FROM THE NEW YORK DAILY News, MAY 17, 

1985] 


DOUBLE-BARRELED STANDARD 


(By Earl Caldwell) 


There is no picture left of his face. Old 
newspaper clippings say he was tall and 
thin, and in the summer of 1967, he was 18 
years old. But the name, Bruce Spellman, 
and the story stick in the mind. 

He was the oldest of 11 kids. When he was 
8, his father, a painter, fell from a ladder, 
landed on live wires and was electrocuted. 
But the horror in Bruce Spellman’s life was 
from a night in July 1967, the night the 
cops killed his mother. 

The summer of 1967 has a history that is 
set apart in America. Most often, it is re- 
ferred to as the summer of the riots. In all, 
there were more than 100 and they swept 
across the country in a fiery wave. “Negro 
riots,” they were called in the news reports. 
“Rebellions,” those who were arrested said. 
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But whatever the name, in the middle of 
that July, one of the most violent of those 
occurrences took place in Newark. 

The Spellmans lived in the projects, in 
Hayes Houses. Their apartment was on the 
lith floor in Building 322. Eloise Spellman, 
who was 41, was killed by the police on a 
Saturday night in the midst of the uprising. 

The way the story was told, the cops were 
tense. The police said they had been sub- 
jected to gunfire from snipers. That had 
prompted them to order everyone off the 
Streets. Eloise Spellman obeyed. She gath- 
ered her kids. She herded all 11 into the 
apartment. She could hear gunshots being 
fired outside. It worried her, and she made 
her kids lie on the floor. She got onto a 
couch and lay there. But she had been 
making dinner when the trouble started, 
and she remembered that a pot was left on 
the stove. Moving to save the dinner, she 
raised up from the couch. One bullet ripped 
through her shoulder, and then another 
tore through her neck, and she died there 
on the living room floor. 

The next morning, Bruce Spellman tried 
to explain to reporters the way his mother 
was killed. On the walls in the living room, 
there were holes as big as a fist, holes made 
by bullets the police had fired. One of those 
bullets had ripped Eloise Spellman’s neck 
apart, and she had died. 

The events in Philadelphia bring the story 
back now: Bruce Spellman, tall and skinny, 
standing in that living room with the huge 
holes in the wall. “Why?” he kept asking. 
The answer was that the police do things in 
neighborhoods where black people live that 
they would not do in white neighborhoods. 
Would the police dare to open fire in a 
random way at an apartment house in a 
white neighborhood? Would they do that 
even if there was a sniper? 

The riots that swept the country in the 
summer of '67 were, as much as anything, a 
protest against police brutality and police 
killing of black citizens. Out of that summer 
also came the politial movement that swept 
black mayors into office. And after the elec- 
tion of black mayors, came appointments of 
black police chiefs. But still, the evidence is 
that police act one way in communities that 
are white and another way in communities 
where nonwhites live. 

In Philadelphia, it’s pointed out, the 
major is black. But would even Wilson 
Goode, the major, have approved the drop- 
ping of a bomb on a row house in a white 
neighborhood? Would his police officers 
even have recommended such an action? 
There is an abundance of evidence that sup- 
ports arguments that the police have two 
standards of conduct. Look at the death of 
Eleanor Bumpurs, who lived in a public 
housing project occupied primarily by 
blacks. She was killed with two shotgun 
blasts fired by a cop. The cops were trying 
to evict her because she was behind in the 
payment of her rent. In New York, would 
the police have even carried a shotgun to 
evict an old woman from her apartment in a 
white neighborhood? The police commis- 
sioner in New York is black. He says the cop 
who shotgunned Eleanor Bumpurs acted 
within department guidelines. But what 
would have happened had Eleanor Bumpurs 
been white, living in a building with other 
white people? 

This is the 18th summer since the cops in 
Newark—using bullets that left holes as big 
as a fist—opened fire on a building they 
knew was occupied by women and children. 
It brings to mind a tall, skinny kid who was 
18 and the morning he explained to report- 
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ers the way those bullets tore his mother’s 
neck apart. It’s the bombing in Philadelphia 
that brings it back.e 


SINN FEIN CAPTURES 12 PER- 
CENT OF VOTE IN NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, why is it 
for some in this world—for every step 
forward they take—it is followed by 
two steps backward? 

Last week, the Sinn Fein political 
party captured 12 percent of the vote 
in local elections conducted in North- 
ern Ireland. In fact, their showing was 
even more impressive when one con- 
siders that of 91 candidates running, 
59 were elected. I commend the in- 
creased political participation of Sinn 
Fein and urge its continuation. 

I especially support it as an alterna- 
tive to violence such as the murder 
yesterday of four police officers in 
Northern Ireland. The Provisional 
Irish Republican Army claimed re- 
sponsibility for the bomb which killed 
the four and which brings the total 
number of law enforcement personnel 
killed this year to 17. This is more 
than one-half of the total of all fatali- 
ties in Northern Ireland so far in 1985. 

I condemn this act of violence and 
repudiate all those responsible. I 
repeat my unalterable opposition to 


all forms of violence in Ulster, civilian 
or official. It impedes what clearly is 
progress toward the desired political 
solution we all want. The ballot, not 
the bullet or bomb, should be the 
future direction in Northern Ireland. 


NUCLEAR MEDICINE WEEK 
HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


è Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, nucle- 
ar medicine has provided us with 
modern-day miracles. 

Through nuclear medicine tech- 
niques, spectacular successes have 
been achieved in diagnosing and treat- 
ing many life-threatening diseases. 

Sophisticated and high technology 
procedures developed through nuclear 
medicine research ultimately save lives 
and money. 

Diseases can be diagnosed and treat- 
ed in early stages, thus reducing hospi- 
tal costs and attendant patient suffer- 
ing. 

An average of two nuclear medical 
procedures are performed on every pa- 
tient admitted to hospitals and outpa- 
tient facilities, totaling 120 million 
procedures each year. 
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In addition, exciting new research in 
nuclear medicine is on the verge of vir- 
tually unlocking the secrets of the 
brain. 

Chemical ravages caused by certain 
forms of mental disease, such as Alz- 
heimer’s disease, can actually be ob- 
served in the brains of living patients. 

Knowledge of diseases gained 
through these techniques provide 
hope for both cures and treatment. 

The value of nuclear medicine to the 
American public should be recognized 
through proclamation of National Nu- 
clear Medicine Week, July 27 through 
August 2, 1986.@ 


100 YEARS OF UKRAINIAN IMMI- 
GRATION TO THE UNITED 
STATES 


HON. BERNARD J. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. DWYER of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, 100 years ago, our Nation was 
privileged to receive thousands of 
Ukrainians to our shores, seeking a 
new life in America. We have benefit- 
ed greatly by their presence here, and 
I would like to join my colleagues in 
the Congress in this centennial cele- 
bration of Ukrainian immigration to 
the United States. 

Immigrants from Ukraine and their 
descendants have made significant 
contributions to American life and so- 
ciety in many areas, including science, 
the arts, and courageous military serv- 
ice. Ukrainian-Americans have suc- 
ceeded in preserving their unique her- 
itage, expanding our horizons and un- 
derstanding of other cultures here in 
America. 

Our society has certainly been en- 
riched by our compatriots from the 
Ukraine, many of whom survived great 
hardships and tragedy before coming 
to America. We appreciate their en- 
during strength and deeply share their 
steadfast support for human rights in 
their homeland. 

Human rights in Ukraine continues 
to be a great concern, and this 100th 
anniversary of Ukrainian immigration 
is an appropriate time to highlight the 
tragedies which Ukrainians still suffer 
under Soviet domination. 

The bonds to our Ukrainian compa- 
triots remain strong, and we must con- 
tinue to promote and preserve the 
Ukrainian culture and experience here 
in America, both as an integral part of 
our society and as a powerful state- 
ment against Soviet attempts to deny 
Ukrainians their great heritage.e@ 
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A TRIBUTE TO ROBERT 
JEFFREY KOPP 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


è Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join my colleague from 
New York [Mr. ScHEvER] in paying 
tribute to Robert Jeffrey Kopp. Jeff 
Kopp was a detective with the Nep- 
ture Township Police Department. He 
was an outstanding public servant, 
earning over 25 commendations during 
his 13 years of police service. Jeff’s 
police service was but one aspect of his 
deep commitment to his community— 
both in the narrowest and widest 
sense. 

Jeff Kopp lived virtually his entire 
life in Ocean Grove, a historic commu- 
nity in my district on the New Jersey 
shore. He worked extremely hard to 
protect that town’s unique way of life. 
While still in his teens, Jeff began 
serving on Ocean Grove’s volunteer 
fire department and first-aid squad. 
He also began a lifelong interest in 
preserving Ocean Grove’s architectur- 
ally significant structures. Through- 
out his adult life, Jeff spent much of 
his free time repairing, restoring, and, 
if necessary, reproducing the Victorian 
gingerbread that embellished so many 
of the homes and buildings in Ocean 
Grove. He was instrumental in refur- 
bishing the Beersheba Well—a unique 
historie structure that surmounts the 
town’s original spring and has become 
the symbol of Ocean Grove’s renais- 
sance. He also designed and built a re- 
production of a Victorian ticket booth 
that sits in the center of Auditorium 
Square. In addition, he donated count- 
less hours of his free time to help his 
friends and neighbors improve and re- 
store their homes. 

Jeff's concern for the community 
projects extended well beyond the 
gates of Ocean Grove. When a young 
policeman passed away from a heart 
attack several years ago, Jeff, together 
with another officer, founded the Nep- 
tune Police Benevolent Association 10- 
kilometer road race in honor of their 
deceased colleague, with the proceeds 
to go to the Heart Association. From a 
relatively modest beginning, this race 
ultimately became one of New Jersey's 
premier events described by the 
Asbury Park Press as a true “runner’s 
race.” More importantly it served as a 
living reminder of a fine young man 
and provided many thousands of dol- 
lars for a worthy cause. In addition to 
the countless hours devoted to the 
race, Jeff was active in a large number 
of other civic projects. These included 
organizing and coaching baseball, 
soccer, and basketball teams, volun- 
teer counseling of. troubled young 
people and educational programs for 
elementary and high school children. 
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One vivid example of his concern for 
others came in 1977, when floodwaters 
ravaged Johnstown, PA. Volunteers 
were being sought to help with the 
cleanup of this devastating flood. In a 
characteristic response, Jeff took vaca- 
tion leave from his job, drove the 300 
miles to Johnstown and spent a week 
moving debris and digging out the 
homes of people he never met. 

In a time when we hear so much of 
the me generation, it is indeed gratify- 
ing to review the all-too-short life of a 
young man who cared greatly for 
others. I join Jim SCHEUER in express- 
ing my sympathy to Jeff’s wife, Linda, 
and their children, Robert and Melis- 
sa, and his mother, Edna. They, and 
we, can be proud of Jeff’s accomplish- 
ments and take solace from a life lived 
well.e 


REFORM OF JUDICIAL 
RULEMAKING 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am introducing the Rules En- 
abling Act of 1985. This bill reforms 
the method by which the Federal judi- 
ciary promulgates its rules of practice 
and procedure. This bill is the product 
of 2 days of hearings last Congress and 
a substantial amount of work by the 
Subcommittee on Courts, Civil Liber- 
ties and the Administration of Justice. 
See Rules Enabling Act hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Courts, 
Civil Liberties and the Administration 
of Justice of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, U.S. House of Representatives, 
98th Congress, First and Second Ses- 
sion, Serial No. 96 (1984). 

The bill I am introducing today is 
substantially similar to a measure ap- 
proved by the Subcommittee last Con- 
gress, and has the support of the 
American Bar Association. The major 
reform made by the bill is to regular- 
ize the method by which rules are pro- 
mulgated. The bill establishes uniform 
time periods for the promulgation of 
rules. Second, the bill improves the in- 
ternal procedures for the development 
of rules, including a admonition that 
meetings to develop the rules be held 
in the open. Third, the bill eliminates 
any potential constitutional problems 
with the rules process. Due to the Su- 
preme Court decision on legislative 
vetos, the provision in the current 
law—which provides for a one House 
veto—must be repealed. In addition, 
the bill avoids a possible constitutional 
attack on the rules system by permit- 
ting judicially promulgated rules to su- 
persede only existing rules. The su- 
persession authority is no longer nec- 
essary. The bill, therefore, deletes the 
unneeded and potentially mischievous 
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trumping authority held by current 
rules with respect to congressionally 
passed statutes. The final reform 
worked by this bill is to regularize the 
procedures for the consideration and 
promulgation of District and Circuit 
Court rules. 

The subcommittee invites all inter- 
ested parties to submit comments to 
the subcommittee at 2137 B Rayburn, 
House Office Building, Washington, 
DC 20515.@ 


FOOD STAMP QUALITY 
CONTROL BILL OF 1985 


HON. JAMES M. JEFFORDS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing the Food Stamp 
Quality Control Bill of 1985. Our cur- 
rent food stamp quality control stat- 
utes are ripe for revision. Two major 
problems, the way in which error rates 
are determined and the severity of 
subsequent sanctions, have led to a sit- 
uation where most of our Nation’s 
States are now in adjudication or ap- 
peals with the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

My bill works to correct this unpro- 
ductive state of affairs. It recognizes a 
State’s caseload characteristics (for ex- 
ample the prevalence of recipients 
with earned income) in establishing 
error rate tolerances. It also moder- 
ates the punitive nature of current 
quality control measures and corrects 
existing inequities in the formulas for 
determining error rates. At the same 
time it retains adequate incentives for 
States to continue working to decrease 
errors. This bill fosters a working part- 
nership between the States and the 
Federal Government in creating cor- 
rective action plans to reduce error 
rates and makes a State’s fiscal sanc- 
tion amount available for implement- 
ing these plans. In this way, my bill 
will assist States in providing quality 
administration of this program, our 
first line of defense in the fight 
against hunger, 

The National Governor’s Association 
and a number of other interested 
groups have lent their total support to 
my proposal. I would urge all my col- 
leagues to give their full consideration 
to my bill. The following is a summary 
of the major provisions of the Food 
Stamp Quality Control Bill of 1985: 

SUMMARY OF THE FOOD STAMP QUALITY 
CONTROL BILL 
1. IMPROVEMENTS IN FOOD STAMP QUALITY 
CONTROL STANDARDS AND PROCEDURES 

The bill would require the Secretary to 
review error rate data and notify states of 
their error rates in an expedited manner. 

A state would be required to develop a cor- 
rection action plan unless its error rate is 
consistently below its error rate target. The 
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corrective action plan and performance 
would be reviewed subject to criteria pub- 
lished in regulations. 

The sample collected would exclude errors 
resulting from misinformation, incorrect de- 
terminations of eligibility, overissuances to 
eligible recipients submitted to the food 
stamp administering agency by other state 
or federal agencies. 

If a state's error rate exceeds its target, 
the state would be sanctioned based on the 
federal share of the state agency's adminis- 
trative costs. 


2. CALCULATION OF TOLERANCE LEVEL 


The error rate tolerance level would be set 
at 5 percent per year adjusted by the follow- 
ing socio-economic variations in state case- 
loads: households with earned income; pop- 
ulation density; rate of increase in the case- 
load; the caseload size. 

Each state’s error rate shall be fixed at 
the lower bound of the standard ‘interval. 

The state’s sanction would be reduced by 
the amount of collections made by the state 
for issuances to ineligible households or 
overissuances to eligible households. 


3. WAIVER OF SANCTIONS 


Secretary may waive all or any part of any 
sanction based on a state’s good faith effort. 

The Secretary shall take into account: 

(a) Factors beyond a state’s control, such 
as, disasters (fire, flood, or civil disorders); 
strikes by state or other staff needed to de- 
termine eligibility or process changes in 
cases. 

(b) Other Factors as Appropriate: these 
may be identified by the Secretary in regu- 
lations or may be detailed by states in their 
waiver requests but would include past state 
error rate performance as well as the cost 
effectiveness of error reduction efforts. 

The Secretary shall waive the sanctions if 
the state expends the sanction amount on 
the implementation of its corrective action 
plan. 


4. DEFINITION OF ERROR RATE 


The definition would confine error rates 
to payments to ineligibles and overpay- 
ments to eligible households. 


5. MORATORIUM 


There would be a one-year moratorium on 
the counting of sanctionable errors relating 
to changes in the Federal Food Stamp Act 
and a 90-day moratorium on counting errors 
relating to changes in administrative policy. 


6. STUDY OF CLIENT ERRORS, BROADER 
PERFORMANCE MEASURES 


The Secretary would be directed to com- 
plete a study within one year of enactment 
which includes: a detailed analysis of the 
nature of client errors and the degree to 
which client errors can be controlled by 
states; and standards by which to judge 
whether a client error could have been con- 
trolled. 

The Secretary would also be directed to 
study and suggest the measures of Food 
Stamp performance which are broader than 
the current quality control system (which 
measures only payment accuracy), and more 
accurately reflect the full range of responsi- 
bilities a state has in administering the 
Food Stamp program. Underpayments, neg- 
ative determinations and delayed issuances 
in determining a state’s error rate are exam- 
ples. This study would examine the cost ef- 
fectiveness of error reduction and of a 
broader performance measurement 
system.@ 
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RESTRUCTURING OF THE OIL 
INDUSTRY 


HON. JAMES J. FLORIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of the House of 
Representatives a striking example of 
the flawed nature of prevailing public 
policy toward the current restructur- 
ing of the oil industry and other basic 
industries. 

The Eagle Point refinery in West 
Deptford, NJ, in my district was sold 
recently in a divestiture arising from 
one of the recent giant oil mergers. 
Despite their understanding that their 
jobs would be secure, the employees at 
Eagle Point found out after the sale 
was concluded that their jobs were 
gone. The new owner required all the 
former employees to apply for their 
jobs along with anyone else who might 
want to apply. 

Unfortunately, this is not a unique 
example. In steel towns, automobile 
towns, and refinery towns across 
America this tragic pattern is being re- 
peated. The oil industry is undergoing 
a period of chaotic restructuring, with 
massive takeovers, liquidations, and 
market withdrawals. Yet the response 
from Washington has been to disclaim 
responsibility because of what I be- 
lieve to be an ill considered, overly 
narrow view of public responsibility. 

Today I am writing to the Federal 
Trade Commission, which has helped 
facilitate the oil industry restructur- 
ing by giving the green light to the 
giant mergers. I am asking the chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission 
to submit to Congress recommenda- 
tions to deal with the tragic situation 
in New Jersey and elsewhere. I am in- 
serting in the RECORD a copy of my 
letter and an article from the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer describing the situa- 
tion at Eagle Point. 

U.S. HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, 
TRANSPORTATION, AND TOURISM, 

Washington, DC, May 22, 1985. 
Hon. JAMES C. MILLER III, 
Chairman, Federal Trade Commission, 

Washington, DC. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN MILLER: I am writing to 
you about the increasingly troubling conse- 
quences of the chaotic situation in the oil 
industry. As you know, the industry is un- 
dergoing a massive restructuring, with huge 
takeovers, liquidations, and market with- 
drawals. 

The current view in Washington seems to 
be that with a few modest adjustments—a 
refinery divested here, a few gas stations 
sold off there—the shakeout is fine and 
nothing much needs to be done by public of- 
ficials. Outside of Washington, however— 
from the viewpoint of the employees whose 
jobs are erased, from the viewpoint of the 
communities left with broken economies, 
from the viewpoint of small businesses cut 
off from sources of supply—the picture 
looks very different. 
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I would like you to consider as a case in 
point the troubling situation unfolding at 
the Eagle Point refinery in West Deptford, 
New Jersey in my own Congressional dis- 
trict. That situation was graphically de- 
scribed in an article in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer of May 21, 1985, which I enclose. The 
refinery was sold as part of a massive 
merger which your Commission approved. I 
corresponded with you on several occasions 
stressing that any divestiture of Eagle Point 
should preserve its viability so that the jobs 
and the local community would not be en- 
dangered. Employees at Eagle Point believe 
that commitments were made that their 
jobs would be secure. As it turns out, noth- 
ing is secure. The new owner is wiping the 
Slate clean, requiring all former employees 
to reapply for their jobs along with anyone 
else who might come along. The 32 year 
record of the heating unit operator—erased. 
The 19 years record of the plant mainte- 
nance worker with four children—erased. 
Decades of contribution to the profits of 
others, decades of labor, decades of loyal- 
ty—all erased. 

This is but one example. In steel towns, 
automobile towns, and refinery towns across 
the country this tragic story of broken jobs, 
families, and lifelong plans has been repeat- 
ed over and over. Yet the prevailing view in 
Washington appears to be that no public of- 
ficial has responsibility for any of this. In 
response not only to lost jobs, but to the 
impact of the oil industry restructuring on 
American energy independence, on national 
security, and on our financial structure, the 
answers are all the same. The prevailing 
view appears to be that there should be no 
action by the Federal government and that 
there is and should be no responsibility on 
the part of those who enforce the antitrust 
laws. This result is dictated by what I be- 
lieve is a misreading of the facts and an ill 
considered, overly narrow view of public re- 
sponsibility and the factors that should be 
taken into account in antitrust enforce- 
ment. 

I am writing to ask whether you share the 
view of those who say there is no Federal re- 
sponsibility to help resolve the situation at 
Eagle Point and the broader ramifications 
of oil industry restructuring. I would appre- 
ciate your recommendations on action to ad- 
dress these issues. I hope you will agree 
with me that the working men and women 
who have kept their end of the national bar- 
gain only to find themselves put out on the 
street deserve a better deal. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES J. FLORIO, 
Chairman, 
[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, May 21, 
1985] 


As EAGLE POINT Gets NEw Owner, 
WORKERS WAIT 


(By Michael Vitez) 


An era ended in West Deptford Township 
yesterday as Texaco, the township’s largest 
employer and taxpayer, handed over title of 
its Eagle Point refinery to Coastal, Corp. of 
Houston. 

In corporate terms, everything is cozy. 
Texaco gets $42.5 million. Coastal gets the 
refinery, 1,000 acres of land and 9.7 million 
barrels of crude oil in storage. 

In human terms, however, the story is dif- 
ferent. Only a few dozen of the refinery’s 
485 workers will return to their jobs today. 
The rest—some of whom have spent more 
than 30 years at the plant—either will wait 
by the telephone and hope that Coastal 
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calls, or will stand in line to collect unem- 
ployment. 

“What I got to say you couldn't put in 
print,” said a heating unit operator at the 
plant for 32 years, who did not want his 
name used. “They had a lot of good people, 
real good people, and they put them on the 
street.” 

Coastal, a tough, aggressive company with 
a reputation for no-frills, low-cost oper- 
ations, has decided to build its own staff 
from scratch. Texaco employees had to re- 
apply for their own jobs, along with more 
than 500 outsiders. Most still have not 
heard, 

“It's like this,’ said Wayne Johnson, a 
plant maintenance worker for 19 years..“‘I 
got four kids, I'm 47 years old, and this is 
my second time around. I helped bring New 
York Shipyard ([long-defunct] down in 
Camden. I haven't heard anything. That’s 
the thing. No one in maintenance has been 
told. 

“Everybody is a treated like a number. 
And you can’t function as a number.” 

Johnson, vice president of the Oil, Chemi- 
cal and Atomic Workers Local 3638, which 
has represented 325 workers at the plant, 
stood outside the main gate yesterday and 
talked to people coming out, possibly for the 
last time. A portly man, he wore a blue 
blazer and a union pin. He does not rule out 
the unemployment line. 

“Most people are hurt,” he said. “I 
wouldn't say angry; I'd say hurt real bad. 

“Most people are long-term employees. 
They were always promised the rainbow if 
they performed a good job. Everybody fig- 
ures on a lifetime job. That’s the picture 
most employees had. And now this. They’re 
hurt. They're leaving hurt.” 

Johnson also had good things I say about 
the refinery: 

“This refinery—bar none in the area—is 
the cleanest. Working conditions have been 
made the safest. It has been a showplace re- 
finery on the East Coast. And one of the 
most productive in the Texaco system. 

“The best men in the area came here to 
work. Now the most we have is hope. That’s 
all we have.” 

The sprawling plant, which includes a 
deep-water port and refinery capacity of 
90,000 barrels daily, at one time employed 
more than 600 workers. Shaped like an 
eagle's beak, which is how it earned its 
name, the site stretches along the Delaware 
River across from Philadelphia Internation- 
al Airport. The refinery has paid about $2 
million annually in property taxes to the 
township in Gloucester County. 

Texaco, after its merger with Getty Oil 
Corp., was forced by the Federal Trade 
Commission to either sell or shut down the 
plant, because it now owned the 14,000- 
barrel-capacity Getty refinery in Delaware 
City, Del. 

Texaco is still negotiating with union 
members regarding a pension and severance 
package. The company also says it is offer- 
ing financial assistance for retraining em- 
ployees who lose their jobs. But many em- 
ployees believe that the company deceived 
them, leading them to believe that their 
jobs would be secure. 

Coastal officials say they are extremely 
pleased with the purchase. They say that 
$42.5 million is a bargain price, and that the 
refinery will increase their processing and 
storage facilities in the Northeast. 

Operations at the plant have been scaled 
down during the last week, but Coastal offi- 
cials say the refinery should be back to full 
capacity within about a week. 
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Not all workers at the plant yesterday 
were in limbo. Some had heard good news, 
either by telephone over the weekend or at 
the plant that day. One of the lucky ones 
was William Armstrong, 50, an 18-year vet- 
eran, who works security at the main gate. 

“Am I relieved?” Armstrong asked, chuck- 
ling as he responded to a question. “At my 
age, in the shape I’m in? Where could I get 
a job, flipping hamburgers someplace? 
Come on. Get serious.”@ 


WORLD TRADE WEEK 
HON. DON SUNDQUIST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


è Mr. SUNDQUIST. Mr. Speaker, 
Members of the House. This is World 
Trade Week, a time we focus on the 
essential role that international trade 
plays in U.S. economic life. 

In my State, we got this observance 
off to an early start with the Tennes- 
see World Trade Conference on May 1 
in Nashville. It focused on the practi- 
cal aspects of exporting and opportu- 
nities available in a number of foreign 
markets. 

Here on Capitol Hill, Republican 
Members of Congress are commemo- 
rating World Trade Week by establish- 
ing a Republican Task Force on Inter- 
national Trade. Myself and other Re- 
publican Members of Congress are 
seeking positive, practical steps to re- 
solving the economic problems caused 
by the U.S. trade deficit. As Americans 
and Republicans, we stand united and 
committed to build a consensus of 
long-term, pragmatic solutions to the 
trade imbalance. 

We need to emphasize exporting, not 
only in Tennessee, but throughout the 
United States. Although we remain 
the world’s largest exporting nation, 
our strong economy is attracting im- 
ports, and the high dollar is making it 
difficult to sell U.S. products and serv- 
ices overseas. This year our trade defi- 
cit is very likely to exceed last year’s 
record deficit of $123 billion. The U.S. 
exports only about 6 percent of our 
gross national product, less than half 
as much as our major competitors. 

We must get busy and get more U.S. 
companies involved in exporting. Ex- 
porting will add to their profits. The 
export market can give them a fall- 
back position when demand is weak in 
the United States. And they can 
achieve economies through the larger 
production run required to fill over- 
seas orders. 

I am pleased that vigorous efforts to 
encourage exporting are being made in 
Tennessee on State and local levels, as 
well as on the Federal level. These in- 
clude the efforts of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce with its offices in 
Nashville and Memphis, the State of 
Tennessee Export Office, and local 
world trade clubs. 
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World. Trade Week 1985 is the time 
for Government and the private sector 
throughout the Nation to redouble 
their efforts and meet the challenges 
of international trade. 


TAX SYSTEM REFORM 
HON. GEORGE (BUDDY) DARDEN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. DARDEN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
coming weeks Members of the House 
of Representatives will begin formu- 
lating legislation to reform our tax 
system. Although the responsibility 
for drafting the legislation ultimately 
remains with our distinguished col- 
leagues who serve on the Ways and 
Means Committee, all Members must 
take an interest in this necessary 
reform measure. 

In the months since the 99th Con- 
gress first convened, I have been con- 
tacted by many of my constitutents re- 
garding tax reform. They are con- 
cerned that Congress may pass tax 
reform legislation without fully deter- 
mining the impact restructuring the 
Tax Code will have on our economy in 
the future. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe we must be 
cautious to insure that any tax reform 
measure continue fostering growth in 
business. We cannot allow for changes 
in our Tax Code that will control busi- 
néss decisions and deter growth. It is 
imperative that we strike a balance be- 
tween collection of necessary reve- 
nues, and the equity, efficiency, and 
simplicity required for a fair tax 
system. 

The following is a statement by Jack 
A. Dinos, chairman and CEO of South- 
ern Tea Co. in Marietta, GA; which he 
presented before the Senate Small 
Business Committee. Southern Tea 
Co. exemplifies the type of small busi- 
nesses in America that flourish be- 
cause of provisions in our present Tax 
Code which encourage growth. This 
type of growth not only creates jobs, 
but also provides additional revenues. 
Mr. Speaker, we must preserve and 
expand the incentives in our Tax Code 
that allow for the successful expan- 
sion of small businesses such as the 
Southern Tea Co. 

STATEMENT BY JACK A. DINOS, CHAIRMAN, 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND CEO 

Mr. Chairman, Southern Tea Company is 
a tea packer which began its operations in 
Atlanta, Georgia in 1958, as a division of the 
Mocha Coffee Company, a 50 year old food- 
service coffee roaster. When the parent 
company was sold in 1968, the Executive 
Management retained ownership of South- 
ern Tea, and today Southern Tea’s owner- 
ship and management includes third and 
fourth generation of the parent company’s 
founding family. 

Twenty-seven years after its inception, 
Southern Tea ranks as one of the four larg- 
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est tea companys in the United States, and 
it is the largest devoted exclusively to the 
manufacturing and distribution of private 
label and generic tea bags. 

From 1958, Southern Tea has grown on a 
consistant basis, and this growth has neces- 
sitated three major plant moves. As a non- 
marketing manufacturer which carries ex- 
tensive inventories for its customers, our is a 
capital intense business. Being privately 
held, funds for growth have been limited 
primarily to retained earnings, an ESOP, 
and borrowed capital. Southern Tea had 
traditionally operated from buildings owned 
and leased to it by its owners who, prior to a 
major expansion planned in 1978, had been 
able to adequately provide facilities, 

The expansion planned in 1978 called for 
the construction of a 17,000 square foot 
office building and a 150,000 square foot 
building for manufacturing and distribution 
built on approximately 9 acres of land locat- 
ed in Marietta, Georgia. This expansion did 
not include our vacating the facilities occu- 
pied in Atlanta as was the case in the two 
previous moves; therefore, funds from the 
sale of that facility were not available for 
acquiring land and financing construction 
through conventional means. We investigat- 
ed long-term leasing and a joint venture de- 
velopment with a commercial developer and, 
in both cases, our rent would have been pro- 
hibitive. 

Using proceeds from a tax-exempt indus- 
trial development bond issued by the Devel- 
opment Authority of Cobb County, we were 
able to acquire the land and build the build- 
ings in our proposed 1978 expansion plan. 
The tax-exempt nature of the industrial de- 
velopment bond enabled us to obtain funds 
at 214% below the then current rate for con- 
ventional financing. this will reduce our in- 
terest cost and rental expense during repay- 
ment by over one million dollars. In 1983, a 
second industrial development bond was 
issued and we built an additional 12,000 
square feet of offices and 70,000 square feet 
of manufacturing/warehouse space. The 
tax-exempt status of the funds we borrowed 
to complete our last expansion will save us 
an additional one-half million dollars based 
on the current cost of conventional financ- 
ing. 

Our Company's sales, since occupying the 
facilities provided through industrial devel- 
opment bond financing, have increased by 
over 60%, and our payroll has increased by 
over 40%. Approximately 70 new jobs have 
been created. Though the new facilities 
have enabled us to produce more efficiently, 
without industrial development bond fi- 
nancing, our Company would not have been 
able to experience this growth or provide 
added employment. 

As I have mentioned in the foregoing, it 
has been very helpful to our Company to 
have industrial development bond financing 
available. It has reduced our expansion 
costs, made it possible to expand and mod- 
ernize our facilities, increase our employ- 
ment and most importantly remain competi- 
tive in the market place. 

It is also significant that in our communi- 
ty the Development Authority of Cobb 
County has been instrumental in enhancing 
the local economy by helping new and ex- 
panding companies add nearly two-hundred 
million of facilities and over ten-thousand 
jobs since it was created in 1972. These 
firms and their employees support the econ- 
omy through the paying of local, state and 
federal taxes, and by buying goods and serv- 
ices locally and nationally. 

In summary, tax exempt financing has 
been a real advantage to our Company, our 
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community and the nation, and should be 
allowed to continue. Thank you.e 


EFFECTIVE OPERATION AND 
MAINTENANCE OF THE 
PANAMA CANAL UNDER THE 
TERMS OF THE TREATY 


HON. MIKE LOWRY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


èe Mr. LOWRY of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, last week, the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed H.R. 1784 to au- 
thorize appropriations for fiscal year 
1986 for the operation and mainte- 
nance of the Panama Canal. Today, I 
would like to explain to the Members 
of the House my views regarding the 
effectiveness of canal operations 
under the terms of the treaty. 

The Panama Canal Commission esti- 
mates that the total number of reve- 
nue transits will increase from 12,410 
transits in 1984 to 12,985 transits in 
1985. The Commission projects that 
the net tonnage passing through the 
canal will increase to 175.7 million 
tons, and that tolls will total 
$310,000,000 in 1985. 

H.R. 1784 authorized $436,784,000 
for canal operations in fiscal year 
1986. Of this, $26.5 million are ear- 
marked for a capital outlay program, 
and will authorize funds to replace a 
tugboat, procure two towing locomo- 
tives, install a special fire protection 
system at the locks, and replace elec- 
trical transformers containing the 
chemical PCB at lock facilities. 

The Commission has also expanded 
its training programs to recruit Pana- 
manian employees for administrative, 
craft, and technical positions, and is 
making progress in these areas. Pursu- 
ant to the terms of the treaty, the 
Deputy Administrator, who is Pana- 
manian, will become the Administra- 
tor of the Panama Canal Commission 
in 1990. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to point out that the Government 
of Panama is one of the strongest ad- 
vocates of the Contadora process as a 
means of strengthening democracy in 
Central America. I am an avid sup- 
porter of this process, and believe the 
Congress should continue to recognize 
its friends in Panama and the key role 
Panama has played in both the oper- 
ation and maintenance of the canal 
and as a principal architect of the 
Contadora process. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker.e 
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CONYERS CALLS DETROIT JOB 
CORPS PROGRAM A SUCCESS 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


e Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday, I participated in a press con- 
ference with our colleagues, Education 
and Labor Chairman Aucustus HAW- 
KINS, and MATTHEW MARTINEZ, along 
with our former colleague, Mayor 
Harold Washington. We expressed our 
outrage at the administration’s experi- 
mental and questionable subminimum 
wage program for youths. Even Secre- 
tary of Labor William Brock, whose 
Department would oversee the pro- 
gram, has said that he has reserva- 
tions regarding whether the program 
will work or not. 

Today, I testified before the Sub- 
committee on Employment and Hous- 
ing, Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, in support of the Job Corps 
Program, which the administration 
wants to eliminate, despite its success- 
es and cost effectiveness. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues the following statement which 
I made at the hearing: 


REPRESENTATIVE CONYERS TESTIFIES IN 
SUPPORT OF THE JOB CORPS PROGRAM 


Wasuincton, DC.—Yesterday, I partici- 
pated in a press conference with Augustus 
Hawkins of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, and our former colleague, Mayor 
Harold Washington of Chicago and Con- 
gressman Matthew Martinez. At this press 
conference, we discussed our opposition to 
the Administration's proposed subminimum 
wage theory which it wants to implement. 

I say theory because even Secretary of 
Labor William Brock, whose department 
would oversee this program, says it’s experi- 
mental and that he's not sure it will work. 

It seems strange that the President wants 
to push an unproven summer program for 
our young people and at the same time, has 
proposed to eliminate the Job Corp Pro- 
gram which has proven to be very effective. 

His subminimum wage program would 
provide summer jobs at $2.85 per hour, 
which is 25% less than the minimum wage, 
and while he claims it will create jobs for 
the hard core unemployed, it is not targeted 
to disadvantaged youths. 

The Jobs Corps Program in Detroit, I 
might say, has been very successful since its 
inception in the early 1970's. 

The average participant is 17 years old, 
and of the 500 individuals in the program 
last year, nearly 50% completed the pro- 
gram. Furthermore, 84% of the participants 
who stayed in the program for more than 
6 months in 1984 were either successfully 
placed in a job or enrolled in a college. All 
at a cost of $2.5 million per year. 

The Detroit Job Corps Program, which is 
operated by Singer Career System, a subsid- 
iary of Singer Sewing Machine Company, 
has graduated 4,000 students during the 
past 10 years. 

This program enjoys tremendous support 
from the Detroit corporate community and 
the greater Detroit Chamber of Commerce. 
William Wade, director of the program, has 
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done a marvelous job of running the pro- 
gram and building support for it. 

The program enjoys tremendous support 
from the Detroit corporate community and 
the greater Detroit Chamber of Commerce. 
William Wade, director of the program, has 
done a marvelous job of running the pro- 
gram and building support for it. 

The truth of the matter is that the admin- 
istration opposes the Job Corps, not because 
of the cost since it does not follow this ra- 
tionale in defense and foreign aid spending, 
but because it does not fall into the realm of 
the Administration’s misguided priorities. In 
fact, job creation, per se, doesn't seem to be 
a priority given the continued unemploy- 
ment levels in excess of 7%, which is even 
higher among minorities and other disad- 
vantaged groups. 

Furthermore, the Administration claims 
that the program does not meet the needs 
of those it was designed to serve. Again, this 
principle is not applied to military spending, 
corporate subsidies, and foreign affairs. 

In plain English, the Administration just 
doesn’t like this program, which is also its 
attitude toward many other social pro- 
grams. It’s inconsequential to the Adminis- 
tration that the program is cost effective 
and that it works. 

I am delighted that the House has not fol- 
lowed the President in proposing to elimi- 
nate this valuable program. It is my hope 
that we will not only continue to support 
this program, but to expand and enhance it 
rather than buy into meaningless proposals 
such as the subminimum wage program, 
which even if it were to work, would only 
provide summer jobs rather than training 
and educational opportunities that lead to 
permanent jobs.e 


DON’T TAX INSURANCE AND 
FRINGE BENEFITS 


HON. TOBY ROTH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, the origi- 
nal U.S. Treasury Department tax pro- 
posal as well as other tax reform meas- 
ures now pending before Congress, 
propose to tax employee benefits such 
as life insurance, health insurance and 
pension and retirement savings pro- 
grams. Also included, is a plan to 
impose a tax on the annual increase in 
the cash value of permanent life insur- 
ance, and to treat loans from life in- 
surance policies as income. 

I urge the President, as well as all 
my colleagues, to reject any tax 
reform proposal which would impose 
taxes on employee fringe benefits and 
also on the “inside interest” buildup in 
the value of permanent life insurance. 

Taxation of these and other employ- 
ee benefits could have significant con- 
sequences for employees who depend 
upon these benefits for their financial 
security. I believe that it would be a 
mistake to include these provisions in 
any final tax reform measure. 

A tax on employee fringe benefits 
would result in less take home pay for 
most Americans. Employer-provided 
benefits have created widespread eco- 
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nomic security among millions of 
American workers. Nationwide, em- 
ployees are provided with employer- 
provided life and health insurance cov- 
erage. Such a tax could cause employ- 
ers to reduce or freeze benefits result- 
ing in less protection for employees. 

Taxing the annual increases in the 
value of ordinary life insurance poli- 
cies would be a radical departure from 
current practice which recognizes tax- 
able income only if the owner takes 
out more money from the policy than 
he or she has put in. Annual increases 
in the cash value of life insurance are 
not now considered income to the pol- 
icyholder because the cash value re- 
mains within the contract and is not 
actually “constructively” received by 
the policyholder. 

Taxing the inside buildup would be 
unsound social and economic policy. 
Many current and prospective policy- 
holders would no longer establish 
long-term growth within their con- 
tracts. Many would not take advantage 
of important protection for their loved 
ones. Life insurance is not now and 
was never intended to be a tax loop- 
hole. No tax reform goals would be 
served by now taxing inside buildup. 

Again, I urge my colleagues to join 
me in opposing any changes in the 
Tax Code which would tax employer 
provided fringe benefits and which 
would impose a tax on life insurance.e 


TRIBUTE TO MR. BRYAN A. 
CHAPLOW 


HON. DENNIS M. HERTEL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


è Mr. HERTEL of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to take time 
today to honor Mr. Bryan (B.A., Chap- 
pie) Chaplow, an outstanding commu- 
nity leader for over 50 years. Mr. Cha- 
plow’s life and deeds are a testament 
to the freedom to succeed that Amer- 
ica offers enterprising and dedicated 
citizens from all walks of life. 

Mr. Chaplow, one of nine children, 
began his life in 1899 in a family too 
poor to send him to school. He was 
taught at home by his mother. By the 
age of 14, he was working full time at 
a lumber mill in Detroit. He then en- 
listed in the U.S. Navy and served ad- 
mirably in World War I. He returned 
to the lumber mill at the age of 20 and 
soon became the vice-president and 
general manager of the Currier 
Lumber Co. of Detroit. While in this 
position, in 1932, he created the Na- 
tion’s first “Cash and Carry” lumber- 
yard, which endured as one of few suc- 
cessful businesses during the Great 
Depression. This store’s success led to 
the establishment of eight more such 
centers in Michigan. He also created 
the first full page newspaper adver- 
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tisement which explained how the 
general public could economically pur- 
chase lumber materials. Another one 
of his contributions to society was the 
creation of an industrywide standard 
for measuring lumber, which is still 
used throughout the world today. 

Mr. Chaplow opened his own compa- 
ny, the B.A. Chaplow Co., in Detroit in 
1938. This company was large enough 
to cover an entire city block. During 
the next 17 years, he coined the inter- 
nationally known phrase, “Do It Your- 
self,” to explain how his lumberyard 
could most economically serve the 
community at large. In 1955, he estab- 
lished another branch in Utica. This 
branch of the Chaplow Lumber Co., 
provided excellent materials for thou- 
sands of homes and well known busi- 
nesses in Michigan. He also owned a 
variety of other types of businesses, 
both in Michigan and elsewhere in the 
United States. 

As Mr. Chaplow’s businesses flour- 
ished, he became involved in communi- 
ty activities which would help others 
to improve their chances for success. 
He volunteered for a variety of func- 
tions including commissioner of the 
Detroit Public Lighting Commission, 
deputy sheriff of Wayne County, hon- 
orary sheriff of Michigan Sheriff’s As- 
sociation, and chairman of the Ster- 
ling Township Civil Service Commis- 
sion. He eventually received citations 
of merit and awards from 31 different 
community and service organizations. 

For the past 20 years, Mr. Chaplow 
has been the president of the Lillian 
H. and Carl W. Scott Foundation 
which distributes funds to formal 
charitable institutions to help hun- 
dreds of children in need or distress. 
He was one of the first charter mem- 
bers and one of the first officers of the 
local chamber of commerce. His integ- 
rity is so respected that he has been 
asked to be chairperson of the board 
of elections at his yacht club by 34 
consecutive commodores. This integri- 
ty and other admirable characteristics 
of both he and his late wife Marian 
have continued to be exhibited in 
their children Thomas and Joann, and 
their seven children. 

Mr. B.A. Chaplow is an exemplary 
model for all persons not only in 
Michigan, but in the whole United 
States of America. The State of Michi- 
gan, in recognizing his outstanding 
deeds has provided for a “Salute to 
B.A. Chaplow Day.” I ask that every- 
one join me in extending my sincere 
appreciation to Mr. Chaplow for his 
great contributions as a community 
leader.@ 
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ABORTION, RELIGION AND 
GROVE CITY 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the civil rights of all Ameri- 
cans, but especially those of women 
and girls, the aged, the handicapped, 
and minorities are at stake in H.R. 
700, the Civil Rights Restoration Act 
of 1985. 

The lead Washington Post editorial 
of May 23 urges prompt approval for 
many good reasons. We hope the Con- 
gress accepts this good advice. 

The article follows: 

ABORTION, RELIGION AND GROVE CITY 


There has finally been some movement in 
the House on the Grove City legislation. 
The bill; designed to overturn a Supreme 
Court decision limiting the government's 
power to enforce desegregation rules in in- 
stitutions receiving federal funds, had broad 
support in the House last year—it was 
passed 375-34—but was blocked in. the 
Senate. This year, supporters were braced 
for difficulties in the Senate, but to every- 
one’s surprise, delay has come at the first 
hurdle, the House, where the bill has 205 co- 
sponsors. 

Difficulties have arisen in two areas, both 
controversial; abortion and religion. Under 
present law, educational institutions receiv- 
ing federal funds may not discriminate 
against students or employees for reasons 
connected with abortion. Women who 
choose abortion may not be expelled, penal- 
ized or fired, and insurance provided for stu- 
dents and employees must treat abortion as 
it treats other medical procedures. There is, 
however, an exemption in the law if compli- 
ance would conflict with the religious tenets 
of an institution controlled by a religious or- 
ganization. On Tuesday, the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee adopted two 
amendments that would change these rules. 
The first would remove the requirement 
with regard to abortion services and bene- 
fits for all institutions—not only the reli- 
gious one; the second would broaden the re- 
ligious exemption provision to include all in- 
stitutions affiliated with a religious organi- 
zation, a category that is presumably much 
larger than the one defined by control. 

The House Judiciary Committee, which 
shared jurisdiction over this bill, has also re- 
ported it but without these two amend- 
ments. Instead, the Judiciary bill contains 
an expression of neutrality on the abortion 
regulations now in force so that a vote in 
favor of the bill cannot be interpreted as a 
ratification of the regulations. 

There are many ways to deal with the dif- 
ficult questions of abortion and religion in 
federally assisted institutions, and amend- 
ing the Grove City bill is the least desirable. 
The abortion regulations can be changed by 
a sympathetic administration, or they can 
be repealed in separate legislation. The reli- 
gious exemption already in the law appears 
to be working well to protect religious insti- 
tutions. If it needs to be expanded for legiti- 
mate reasons, that case must be made in 
detail, and there is little doubt that Con- 
gress would be sympathetic. The important 
point is that these issues, which have al- 
ready delayed consideration of the Grove 
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City bill, should not be allowed to sink it. 
The bill is designed to restore the law, as it 
existed before the Supreme Court decision, 
and not to amend it extensively. Momentum 
will only be sustained if House leaders 
schedule early floor debate, and members 
send the bill to the Senate with a large ma- 
jority. The session is already half over, and 
the bill must not be lost again in the confu- 
sion and rush of October. 


THE FISCAL YEAR 1986 BUDGET 


HON. ALFRED A. (AL) 
McCANDLESS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


è Mr. McCANDLESS. Mr. Speaker, at 
first glance, both the Democratic and 
Republican budgets seem to contain 
about the same numbers—over $56 bil- 
lion in deficit reduction in fiscal year 
1986. The difference becomes appar- 
ent when you look within the propos- 
als. The Congressional Budget Office, 
in analyzing the Democratic budget, 
estimated that when the blue smoke 
and mirrors were eliminated, the 
Democratic effort in deficit reduction 
was more in the neighborhood of only 
$38 billion. A review of the Democratic 
budget, replete with “unspecified savy- 
ings,” gives some idea as to why CBO 
failed to find the promised savings in 
their budget. 

The most talked-about portion of 
the budget is that of defense. There 
seems to be a common refrain among 
the Democrats that the sole reason 
that the deficit is so high is excessive 
defense spending. That case simply 
cannot be made. Early in the 1960's, 
defense spending accounted for 50 per- 
cent of all Federal spending. Last year, 
it was 26 percent. During the past 25 
years, defense spending as a percent- 
age of gross national product has re- 
mained relatively constant while social 
spending has increased 300 percent. 

The Republican budget provides for 
a real freeze in defense spending. I be- 
lieve that the budget crisis merits this 
step. Some argue that we have not cut 
enough from defense. I disagree. The 
single most important function of the 
Federal Government is defense. For, if 
our defense fails, even once, then all 
other items in the budget become ir- 
relevant. Hence, while the Defense De- 
partment must share in our efforts to 
reduce the deficit and redouble their 
efforts to eliminate waste, fraud, and 
abuse, we should not adopt the Demo- 
cratic proposal of getting a large por- 
tion of savings from defense while ig- 
noring other programs. 

In other portions of the budget, 
there are many items of interest. It is 
ironic that the Democrats frequently 
characterize the Republicans as being 
ploys of big business. The Republican 
budget proposes to eliminate the 
Export-Import Bank Direct Loan Pro- 
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gram. Why? Because over 50 percent 
of all loan proceeds from the program 
last year went to only five large corpo- 
rations. The Democratic budget pro- 
poses only a 25-percent reduction in 
the program. 

The Republican budget would termi- 
nate the Synthetic Fuels Corporation, 
while the Democratic budget leaves it 
untouched. 

The Republican budget recognizes 
that while our national parks belong 
to us all, we all do not use them equal- 
ly. Is it right for those who infre- 
quently or never visit a park to subsi- 
dize those who visit the park routine- 
ly? To promote a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the cost with use, the Re- 
publican budget would establish user 
fees to recover 25 percent of the costs. 
The Democratic budget does not ad- 
dress the issue. 

The same cost and use ratio should 
be used for those who avail themselves 
of maps and charts furnished by 
NOAA. Fees that represent those costs 
would be established by the Republi- 
can budget while, again, the Demo- 
cratic budget makes no similar recom- 
mendation. 

The taxpayers currently subsidize 
every Amtrak passenger to the tune of 
$35 a ride. The Republican proposal 
would gradually reduce that subsidy 
over the next 3 years, with a 12-per- 
cent cut in fiscal 1986, 20 percent in 
1987, and 40 percent in 1988. The grad- 
ual reductions will cause the least dis- 
ruption in Amtrak service while saving 
taxpayers’ dollars. 

The Democratic budget proposes to 
fully fund the controversial Legal 
Services Corporation. The Republican 
proposal would cut LSC by 50 percent. 

In an area in which I am very famil- 
iar as a result of my 12 years in county 
government, the Republican budget 
recognizes that many communities are 
dependent on funds provided by reve- 
nue sharing and have budgeted in ac- 
cordance with the program as author- 
ized. A sudden elimination of revenue 
sharing would be ill-advised. The 
Democratic budget eliminates revenue 
sharing next year. The Republican 
budget would phase the program out 
over the next 3 years, thereby giving 
communities the opportunity to make 
the necessary adjustments in their 
budgets. 

Among the more intriguing aspects 
of the Democratic budget is the al- 
leged 3-year $12.2 billion savings that 
would result from the elimination of 
Federal contracting-out. The Grace 
Commission cited several instances 
where contracting-out resulted in du- 
plicative services, and I commend my 
Democratic colleagues for considering 
at least a portion of a Grace Commis- 
sion savings. However, as the CBO rec- 
ognized, there is no realistic manner in 
which contracting-out can be eliminat- 
ed and produce such a large savings 
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during the budget year. The Demo- 
cratic budget gives no apparent consid- 
eration to what services are to be 
eliminated or who will provide the 
services that will be continued and at 
what additional, unaccounted for, cost. 

One of the most important aspects 
of the Republican budget is that it 
leaves the Social Security COLA as it 
exists under current law. When it was 
established, Social Security benefits 
were paid from a trust fund independ- 
ent from the rest of the Federal 
budget.-When President Johnson pro- 
posed to merge the trust fund with the 
rest of the Federal budget, the an- 
nounced objective was to simplify the 
portrayal of the financial matters of 
the Federal Government. Its immedi- 
ate result was the masking of the esca- 
lating costs of the “Great Society” 
programs and the war in Vietnam. 

When Congress passed the Social Se- 
curity reform bill in 1983, a provision 
was included to take Social Security 
out of the Federal unified budget, but 
it is not effective until fiscal year 1993. 
I believe that we should not wait that 
long and I have introduced legislation 
to have Social Security removed from 
the unified budget in fiscal year 1987. 
Changes in Social Security should be 
made exclusively on the basis of the 
objectives of the program and finan- 
cial constraints of the trust fund, not 
because of the economic policy goals 
or budgetary constraints of the Feder- 
al Government as a whole. The Re- 
publican budget is consistent with this 
position. 


Iam obligated to mention the proce- 
dure of what has been called the Fed- 
eral budget process. The Budget Act, 
under which we are supposed to be op- 
erating, calls for an orderly process for 
the rational formulation of a Federal 
budget. The law provides that the 


Budget Committee is to report a 
budget resolution to the House no 
later than April 15, and that Congress 
is to have enacted a budget resolution 
by May 15. Needless to say, we did not 
meet those dates. But not to worry— 
the House leadership is content to 
alter the rules as the need arises. 

The budget is the single most impor- 
tant activity in which we, as legisla- 
tors, are engaged. We are debating the 
manner in which we will spend over 
$790 billion of the taxpayers’ money, 
borrow another $170 billion to be paid 
by future taxpayers, and fund the op- 
erations and programs of the Federal 
Government for 1 year at a total cost 
of over $967 billion. One would think 
that an item of such magnitude would 
command a large portion of our time. 
But, alas, no. The procedure was this: 
The House Budget Committee report- 
ed the resolution on Monday, May 20, 
and after only a day and a half of 
debate, we'll have everything wrapped 
up by midafternoon on Thursday. Is it 
any wonder why Congress has failed 
to come to grips with the deficit? 
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The fundamental flaw in the entire 
process is that Congress begins the 
budget process with “current services” 
and works from there. This process as- 
sumes that all past programs and ex- 
penditures are wise and good and 
leaves no room for improvement. I am 
a strong advocate of zero base budget- 
ing, whereby every program and ex- 
penditure is questioned and justified 
annually. 

In conclusion, I should note that 
while none of the proposals are per- 
fect, the Republican budget represents 
the best alternative for making an 
effort to reduce the deficit by control- 
ling spending and not resorting to yet 
another tax increase.e 


TOWARD CONSENSUS ON 
NICARAGUA 


HON. JOHN J. LaFALCE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. LaFALCE. Mr. Speaker, as the 
House prepares once again to face the 
challenge of American policy toward 
Nicaragua, Bernard Aronson in the 
“New Republic” reminds us that con- 
sensus can be reached on such a con- 
troversial question of foreign policy, 
and was in fact reached on the similar- 
ly divisive issue of American policy 
toward El Salvador over the past few 
years. Mr. Aronson suggests that we 
look to the case of El Salvador for 
guides to reaching a consensus about 
Nicaragua. 

Between the extremes of opinion 
about Nicaragua, Mr. Aronson sug- 
gests a few principles for a moderate 
bipartisan policy. First, the adminis- 
tration should publicly state its goal in 
Nicaragua. Second, the administration 
should announce its willingness to re- 
spond in kind to conciliatory actions of 
the Nicaraguan Government. Third, 
the administration must insist that Ni- 
caragua’s democratic opposition be 
purged of former Somocistas and 
human rights violators. Finally, Mr. 
Aronson suggests that we recognize 
the legitimacy of the democratic oppo- 
sition’s cause in Nicaragua, and that 
we support their goal of creating from 
the Nicaraguan revolution a policy 
that looks more like postrevolutionary 
Mexico than postrevolutionary Cuba, 

Mr. Aronson’s suggestions for a bi- 
partisan Nicaraguan policy may them- 
selves be controversial, but they de- 
serve the attention of the House, I 
therefore ask that his article be insert- 
ed in the RECORD. 

ANOTHER CHOICE IN NICARAGUA 
(By Bernard Aronson) 

Now that Congress has voted down every 
proposal for aid to the Nicaraguan rebels, 
the United States has no policy toward 
Nicaragua. It needs to find one. Fortunate- 
ly, there is a model for how that can be 
done, 
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Four years, ago, the country was as polar- 
ized over U.S. policy toward El Salvador as 
it is today over Nicaragua. Once again we 
are told that our choice in Central America 
is either “another Vietnam” or abandoning 
the region to communism, But in El Salva- 
dor neither has come to pass, largely be- 
cause we have achieved something ap- 
proaching a consensus uniting moderates in 
both parties. The administration and Con- 
gress now support a coherent set of policies 
that have strengthened the democratic 
center at the expense of both the rightist 
death squads and the Marxist guerrillas. 
The upset victory by José Napoleón 
Duarte’s Christian Democrats in the March 
National Assembly elections was the latest 
sign of this hopeful trend. Both the admin- 
istration and its Democratic critics need to 
follow a similar path to fashion a successful 
policy toward Nicaragua. 

The Reagan administration started out in 
El Salvador firmly allied with the extreme 
right. It argued that to break with the 
right, particularly within the Salvadoran 
military, would imperil the war effort. But 
in the face of strong Democractic criticism 
of human rights abuses and a deteriorating 
military situation, the administration began 
to press for action aganist the death squads, 
and embraced the Christian Democrats. It 
discovered that to defeat the Marxist left, it 
had to win a victory for the demotratic 
center. 

Democrats made a different kind of pil- 
grimage. In 1981 and 1982 many had called 
for a complete cutoff of military aid to the 
government to force internal reform and 
change. As democracy began to take hold, as 
Duarte’s Christian Democrats became the 
governing party and called for dialogue, and 
as the guerrillas continued to demand not a 
safe electoral process but a piece of the gov- 
ernment, growing majorities of congression- 
al Democrats joined Republicans in support 
of generous military and economic aid. 

In short, both sides moved toward the 
center and agreed to make a deal. How can 
the administration and congressional Demo- 
crats begin to come together on the issue of 
Nicaragua? 

First, the administration must define the 
goal of its policy and tell the American 
people. Over the last three years, aid to the 
Nicaraguan rebels has been justified as nec- 
essary first to interdict the arms flow to Sal- 
vadoran guerrillas, then to change the 
“structure” of the Nicaraguan government, 
and even to make the Sandinistas cry uncle. 
Neither Congress nor the American people 
will endorse or sustain a foreign policy that 
appears headed down a slippery slope, the 
bottom of which they cannot see, 

The administration seemed headed in the 
right direction when it endorsed the March 
2 San José proposal of the Nicaraguan 
democratic opposition. That proposal calls 
for a cease-fire and negotiations, mediated 
by the Nicaraguan Conference of Bishops, 
aimed at restoring the democratic goals of 
the revolution. Its outcome would be rati- 
fied in free elections and guaranteed by the 
Central American governments. But the 
San José document also declares that 
during the period of negotiations Nicara- 
guan president Daniel Ortega should 
remain “head of the Executive Branch until 
such time as the people pronounce them- 
selves in a plebiscite.” That is different 
from a military overthrow. 

Second, the administration should an- 
nounce that if the Sandinistas agree to a 
cease-fire and enter negotiations based on 
the San José proposal it will act to create an 
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atmosphere where negotiations can take 
place. Such actions could include suspend- 
ing the current U.S. military maneuvers in 
Honduras, resuming bilateral negotiations 
with Nicaragua, and a reappraising of the 
recently announced trade embargo. Indeed, 
a number of opposition leaders fear that the 
hastily conceived embargo will only increase 
the suffering of ordinary Nicaraguans, win 
international sympathy for the regime, and 
strengthen the Sandinistas’ claim that their 
real struggle is with the U.S., not the inter- 
nal opposition. 

Third, the administration must insist that 
the Nicaraguan rebels’ civilian leadership 
purge its military high command of former 
Somoza National Guard officers-and drum 
out of its ranks any troops guilty of human 
right abuse against the civilian population. 
It must make it clear that the “freedom 
fighters" the United States supports are not 
the remnants of the former regime but the 
brave men and women who waged a broad- 
based, democratic revolution in Nicaragua 
only to see its promise stolen by the Sandi- 
nistas. 

Instead, by allying with the Somocista 
right, the administration is making the 
same mistake it made first in El Salvador, 
and the effect has been equally destructive 
to the democratic cause. The presence of 
Somocista elements in the resistance—no 
matter how small their numbers—under- 
mines the credibility of the democratic op- 
position. It gives the Sandinistas a scape- 
goat to parade before an increasingly disaf- 
fected citizenry. And it makes it impossible 
for many in Congress, and for other Latin 
American leaders, to support openly the 
democratic resistance. 

The Democrats too must spell out their 
goals, and offer a credible set of policies to 
achieve them. The Sandinistas have few 
friends in the Democratic Party today and 
the democratic opposition has many. But 
when pressed, some congressional Demo- 
crats say privately they believe the struggle 
for democracy within Nicaragua is all but 
over. They suggest that the best the United 
States can now hope for is a regional treaty, 
negotiated under the auspices of the five 
Latin American countries that make up the 
Contadora group. Such a treaty would re- 
quire pledges by Nicaragua not to invade its 
neighbors or export revolution, reductions 
in standing armies, and a mutual withdraw- 
al of foreign forces from the region. 

Unfortunately, support for such a policy 
represents a self-fulfilling prophecy. It 
sends a subtle, but demoralizing, signal to 
the Nicaraguan democratic resistance that 
the United States is ready, in the end, to en- 
dorse a settlement that leaves them out in 
the cold. Moreover, it ignores the fact that 
the only real guarantor of such a treaty is 
an organized democratic opposition within 
Nicaragua itself. After all, who do we really 
expect to “enforce” the terms of such a re- 
gional treaty if the Sandinistas violate it? 
Does anyone believe that the Contadora na- 
tions, after the U.S. has reduced its military 
presence, are going to use military force 
against Nicaragua? Is a Canadian monitor- 
ing presence, which some have proposed, 
going to force the Sandinistas to do some- 
thing they do not want to do? 

Of course, there will be “official investiga- 
tions” of treaty violations, and stern denun- 
ciations will be uttered. But if the Sandinis- 
tas could be moved by the collective disap- 
proval of the hemisphere, they would not 
have systematically violated the democratic 
pledges they made to the Organization of 
American States in July 1979 as a condition 
for their support. 
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The Sandinistas will not import Soviet 
missiles into this hemisphere—not because 
of a treaty, but because the United States 
will not permit it. But once they consolidate 
their hold and the democratic opposition is 
scattered into exile, no treaty will keep the 
Sandinistas from seizing every opportunity 
to support “fraternal” revolutionary move- 
ments in neighboring states, for that is the 
political dynamic of their regime. 

The Sandinistas are clear about their in- 
tentions. “Imperialism asks three things of 
us,” Comandante Bayardo Arce, coordinator 
of the Sandinistas’ Political Committee, said 
in Managua last May: “to abandon interven- 
tionism, to abandon our strategic ties with 
the Soviet Union and the socialist communi- 
ty, and to be democratic. We cannot cease 
being internationalists unless we cease being 
revolutionaries. We cannot discontinue stra- 
tegic relationships unless we cease being 
revolutionaries. It is impossible even to con- 
sider this.” 

Ironically, the people who will pay the 
biggest price are the democrats and the 
poor of Central America, those whom 
Democrats want to help most. The threat 
posed by a permanent, revolutionary Sandi- 
nista regime will be used as justification by 
right-wing militarists throughout Central 
America to strengthen their position. And 
the danger that the Sandinistas will keep 
Central America in political turmoil will 
only accelerate the capital flight now under 
way throughout Central America, robbing 
the region’s campesinos of their hopes for a 
future that consists of more than grinding 
poverty. 

In Honduras, for instance, the first reac- 
tion to the radicalization of Nicaragua was 
the emergence of strongman General Gus- 
tavo Alvarez. Even democratic Costa Rica, 
which abolished its standing army in 1948, 
is now shopping for new arms and anxiously 
tracking rumors of Costa Ricans training as 
guerrillas in Nicaragua. 

The Nicaraguan revolution was fought for 
worthy goals: democratic pluralism, a mixed 
economy, and genuine nonalignment. The 
fulfillment of those goals is the best guaran- 
tor of regional peace and stability. The 
Democratic Party should make negotiations 
to achieve them—as called for in San José 
and endorsed by the Contadora countries— 
the cornerstone of this policy. If Democrats 
believe that the solution to El Salvador’s 
terrible civil war and violence is dialogue, 
national reconciliation, and democracy, they 
should support those goals just as enthusi- 
astically in Nicaragua. 

If the administration presses for a cease- 
fire and a negotiated political settlement, 
and purges the armed resistance of Somocis- 
tas, the Democrats should agree next to 
channel humanitarian aid to the armed re- 
sistance directly through a U.S. government 
agency, not through the International Red 
Cross or the U.N. High Commissioner on 
Refugees, as called for in the Democratic al- 
ternative passed, initially, in the House. 

The debate about humanitarian aid is not 
a quarrel about how best to supply food and 
medicine, but about political legitimacy. To 
insist that only Nicaraguan “refugees” can 
receive American assistance, and only 
through an international relief agency, is to 
deal a devastating political defeat to the re- 
sistance forces. The message is that if they 
are fighting for change in Nicaragua, the 
United States will not help them. But if 
they lay down their arms and leave their 
country, we will send them food and medi- 
cine. The Sandinistas can hardly be expect- 
ed to hold a political dialogue about the 
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future of their country with a group of 
exiled refugees. 


Finally, Democrats are right to insist that 
every form of diplomatic, political, and eco- 
nomic leverage be tried to pressure the San- 
dinista regime to negotiate before any mili- 
tary option is considered. But if the goal of 
Democratic policy in Central America is a 
negotiated settlement within Nicaragua, 
then Democrats must signal that at some 
point, if all other efforts have failed, Con- 
gress will seriously reconsider future re- 
quests for military assistance to a democrat- 
ic—not Somocista—Nicaraguan armed resist- 
ance. Unless the Sandinista regime believes 
that such a threat is possible, they will 
never negotiate seriously. The steady 
squeezing out of democratic forces since the 
Nicaraguan revolution, the betrayal of one 
promised Sandinista “reform” after an- 
other, and the state-sponsored mobs, called 
turbas, which set upon opposition leader 
Arturo Cruz and his supporters during last 
fall’s presidential “election,” are ample 
proof of that. 


Opponents of military assistance say it 
would violate the sovereignty of an estab- 
lished government and the dictates of inter- 
national law. The United States, least of 
any nation, should not treat such claims 
lightly. But the purpose of law is to protect 
the weak from the strong and ensure a 
measure of justice. None of that will happen 
if the Sandinistas consolidate their power. 
Nor do the Sandinistas have any legitimate 
claim to invoke the principle of ‘sovereign- 
ty.” Venezuela, Panama, Honduras, and 
Cuba all helped transmit arms to the Sandi- 
nistas to aid in the final overthrow of 
Somoza. Costa Rica and Honduras provided 
bases for the rebels. And the U.S. ambassa- 
dor to Nicaragua under a Democratic ad- 
ministration personally negotiated Somoza’s 
forced resignation and the naming of his 
caretaker successor. None of those invoking 
the “sanctity” of this principle raised any 
objections at the time. Why was it “legiti- 
mate” to help the Nicaraguan people wage 
their revolution in 1979 but “illigitimate” to 
help the Nicaraguan people save their revo- 
lution today? 


The second argument made by opponents 
of military aid to the resistance—even if 
they were to purge Somocistas from their 
ranks—is that they are not a representative 
Nicaraguan group, but solely a creation of 
the United States. Curiously, many of the 
people who argue this way make the oppo- 
site argument about the guerrillas in El Sal- 
vador. They say that the Salvadoran rebel 
army, which fields 7,000 to 9,000 troops in a 
nation of five million and receives arms 
from the Soviet bloc, has proven its popular 
support by its ability to wage a protracted 
guerrilla war. And they say that despite the 
guerrillas’ systematic destruction of that na- 
tion’s economic infrastructure and a politi- 
cal program that does not include regular 
elections, the government, as a condition of 
our aid, should negotiate to bring its armed 
opposition into the political process. 


In Nicaragua there are now 16,000 armed 
insurgents in a nation of 3.2 million and an- 
other 3,000 to 5,000 without arms or equip- 
ment. Their ranks include poor peasants, 
small farmers, Indians, devout Christians, 
draft resisters, and deserters from the San- 
dinista army. And they operate now in 
much of Nicaragua’s mountainous terrain. 
Whatever the origins of the Nicaraguan 
armed resistance, it is disingenuous to argue 
today that the conflict in which they are en- 
gaged is not among the Nicaraguan people. 
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Moreover, the political leadership of the 
democratic resistance is made up of a re- 
markable group of Nicaraguans, all of whom 
led in the struggle against Somoza, and all 
of them committed democrats: Arturo Cruz, 
a former officer in the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank served as Nicaragua’s am- 
bassador to Washington after the revolu- 
tion; Alfonso Robelo served in the first revo- 
lutionary junta; and Adolfo Calero, who was 
jailed by Somoza, was part of the progres- 
sive business community in Nicaragua that 
organized a nationwide strike that helped 
seal Somoza’s fate. They epitomize the 
democratic center in Latin America commit- 
ted to self-determination and social justice 
for their people. But theirs will be empty 
voices if their pleas for democracy are 
backed up by pious hopes instead of real 
power. 

The United States often is accused of 
being on the wrong side of revolution in 
Latin America. In Nicaragua, as in El Salva- 
dor, we should be allied with those waging a 
democratic revolution against the enemies 
of freedom on both the left and right. The 
U.S. cannot ordain the outcome of that 
struggle. But in the near future Nicaragua 
will look like either Cuba today or Mexico 
after its revolution. It is a difference worth 
fighting for. If Democrats and Republicans 
unite behind a principled, bipartisan policy, 
we have a chance to help those struggling to 
save the Nicaraguan revolution when our 
help still can make a difference. Nothing 
less is worthy of the democratic ideals that 
unite us as Americans. 


YOU CAN'T HAVE IT BOTH 
WAYS SECRETARY LEHMAN: 
BUY SOME DIESELS 


HON. FORTNEY H. (PETE) STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the oft-heard justifications for this ad- 
ministration’s proposed 600-ship Navy 
is the large number of Soviet subma- 
rines, many of which are diesel pow- 
ered. I noticed an article in the Wash- 
ington Times yesterday by retired ad- 
mirals, Elmo Zumwalt and Worth 
Bagley which made an excellent case 
for the U.S. Navy buying some diesel- 
powered submarines, and thus greatly 
increasing the number of American 
subs at sea. 

I have included that article in the 
Record for the information of other 
Members. 

Given our budget deficits, doesn’t it 
make sense to reevaluate our defense 
needs to seek savings which do not 
reduce military capability? This year’s 
defense authorization bill includes 
over $2% billion for four nuclear 
attack submarines. Granted, nuclear 
attack subs have many advantages, 
but so do diesels in some very impor- 
tant missions. And nobody is suggest- 
ing buying all diesels. But based on 
the figures cited by Admirals Zumwalt 
and Bagley, we could be buying two 
nuclear subs, five to seven diesel 
attack subs, and still save roughly $650 
million! 
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With the Navy now proposing the 
development of a new nuclear attack 
sub which will make our current nu- 
clear subs seem cheap by comparison, 
shouldn't we take the admirals’ advice, 
buy more subs, and save tax dollars? 


[From the Washington Times, May 22, 
1985] 
WHY THE Navy SHOULD BUILD DIESEL SUBS 
(By Elmo Zumwalt/Worth Bagley) 

Last month, the U.S. Navy announced a 
tentative agreement with Israel to build 
three diesel-electric submarines for the Is- 
raeli navy. The Israeli government had been 
pushing for quite a while to obtain U.S. ap- 
proval to have the vessels built at an Ameri- 
can shipyard, but that proposal did not re- 
ceive a very warm reception from the Navy. 

The Navy had several objections, to the 
Israeli proposal. The main concern was that, 
as a result of building the less costly diesel 
submarines in American shipyards Congress 
might begin to pressure the Navy to build 
diesel boats for its own purposes rather 
than the more costly nuclear submarines 
that the Navy desires. 

Is there a role in the U.S. Navy for the 
diese] submarines in today’s world of high 
technology and nuclear power? 

In 1967, the British navy built what was 
to be its last diesel-powered submarine, an- 
nouncing that only nuclear-powered subs 
would be built in the future. Sixteen years 
later, however, the British began building 
12 new diesel boats. Why the change in atti- 
tude? 

The truth of the matter is that there still 
is a role for the diesel submarine in today’s 
high-tech environment, 

To begin with, the diesel-powered boat is 
much quieter than its nuclear counterpart 
when not snorkeling to recharge its batter- 
ies. As a result, it can operate much more 
stealthily than a nuclear submarine in shal- 
lower water. This makes the diesel a much 
more effective submersible in areas such as 
the continental shelf, where the nuclear 
boats are denied their ability to dive to 
greater depths. 

Such stealth was demonstrated most re- 
cently by the British during the Falklands 
campaign, when diesel-powered submarines 
landed their advance reconnaissance forces 
on enemy shores completely undetected— 
not only by the limited resources of the Ar- 
gentine navy but also by the Soviets, who 
were feeding military intelligence concern- 
ing British force movements to the Argen- 
tines throughout the crisis. 

Such a capability also makes the diesel 
submarine an excellent vehicle for mine- 
laying in choke points critical to the Soviet 
navy—off northern Norway, for example— 
inhibiting its ability to move its forces in 
times of conflict. 

Soviet diesel-powered submarines operate 
very effectively in the narrow Mediterrane- 
an where range and underwater speed are 
less critical than in the broad ocean areas. 
In another narrow sea—the Baltic—these 
submarines have operated so effectively 
that Swedish naval personnel did not detect 
the Soviet diesel sub that grounded on 
Swedish shores until they actually saw it. 

The last diesel-powered submarine built 
for the U.S. Navy was constructed in 1959. 
Although there have been occasional at- 
tempts to get the Navy to focus on the new 
construction of diesels to meet its own 
needs, those attempts have been blocked, 
for the most part, by the efforts of one 
man—Admiral Hyman Rickover. The politi- 
cal clout wielded by Admiral Rickover has 
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enabled him, during the span of five dec- 
ades, to set the course for propulsion sys- 
tems in U.S. submarines. 

Depending on its design, between five to 
seven diesel submarines can be built for the 
price of a single nuclear one, such as the 
SSN-668 nuclear attack submarine. 

Congress would never force the Navy to 
make all future construction of its subma- 
rine force diesel rather than nuclear-pow- 
ered. It would be unwise to do so. But, for 
the cost involved and the capabilities pro- 
vided, the Navy would be well advised to un- 
dertake’the construction of at least 20 new 
diesel boats. Now that Admiral Rickover has 
been removed from office, such an endeavor 
has become politically feasible. 

Elmo Zumwalt and Worth Bagley, retired 
Navy admirals, are nationally syndicated 
columnists. 


ANTHONY J. DI ROCCO TO 
RETIRE 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
know that in each congressional dis- 
trict, there are a very few individuals 
who stand head and shoulders above 
the rest for their community involve- 
ment, participation in civic activities, 
and work for the betterment of their 
country. In my Congressional] District 
such an individual is Anthony J. Di 
Rocco. 

Tony Di Rocco is a true native of my 
district, having been born in San 
Pedro and graduated from the San 
Pedro High School. While attending 
Woodbury College and specializing in 
business administration, he was nomi- 
nated by his fraternity for student 
body president and served as Commis- 
sioner of Men's Activities. Further, 
during college vacation he served as a 
cadet aboard Matson Navigation Co.’s 
Monterey sailing out of Los Angeles 
and visiting various ports in the Pacif- 
ic. 

With the onset of World War II, he 
served 2 years in the Army Transport 
Service assigned to the ports of San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, working in 
various aspects of supporting our war 
effort in the Pacific. In 1942 he ap- 
plied and was accepted for the U.S. 
Coast Guard Officer Candidate School 
and was commissioned that year, sub- 
sequently serving in the Coast Guard 
until 1946 when he was honorably dis- 
charged as a lieutenant (jg). He served 
in several Coast Guard assignments on 
the west coast, and then was assigned 
to the staff of the admiral in com- 
mand of the Marianas Islands. 

After 10 years with the business 
community in the Long Beach-San 
Pedro area, he joined the staff of the 
city of Los Angeles as a legislative ana- 
lyst, specializing in the activities of 
the Harbor Commission and the 
Harbor Department. In 1977 he joined 
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the staff of City Councilman John S. 
Gibson, Jr., performing duties in a 
wide range of the councilman’s respon- 
sibilities but concentrating on the port 
operations and -Harbor Department 
which he knew so well. Promoted to 
the position of senior field deputy, he 
was responsible for many phases of 
the councilman’s operations, and so 
well demonstrated his capabilities that 
when Hon. Joan Milke Flores was 
elected to the 15th councilmanic dis- 
trict he was retained in that position. 

Tony Di Rocco’s involvement in 
community activities is way too nu- 
merous to list here. But some of the 
most significant—are president of the 
San Pedro 20-30 Club; president and 
director of the San- Pedro Rotary 
Club; member of the board of direc- 
tors of the San Pedro and Peninsula 
Hospital; the Mary Star of the Sea 
Catholic Church Financial Committee; 
the Catholic Maritime Club; and on 
the advisory board of the Foreign 
Trade Club. He has been active with 
the Los Angeles Police Department as 
a member of their oral review board, 
and has participated in numerous 
chamber of commerce and civic activi- 
ty meetings. 

Although Tony is retiring from full- 
time work, I know he is not retiring 
from his involvement in the communi- 
ty, and from continuing to work for 
the benefit of the people of our San 
Pedro area. 

My wife Lee joins me in wishing 
Tony Di Rocco, his wife Lucy, and 
their five children, Laurine, Anthony 


Jr., Carla, Camille, and Donna, all of 
the best in the years ahead.e 


CONGRESSMAN AUGUSTUS 
(GUS) F. HAWKINS RECEIVES 
HONORARY DOCTOR OF LAWS 


HON. PARREN J. MITCHELL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


è Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, 
during the commencement ceremony 
today at the University of Maryland, 
my good friend and colleague Con- 
gressman AUGUSTUS HAWKINS was rec- 
ognized for his outstanding leadership 
and advocacy of equality in education 
and employment with an honorary 
doctor of laws degree. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to congratulate Gus on receiving this 
prestigious degree and wish him all 
the best from his many friends in Con- 
gress. 

The following is the tribute which 
was printed in the commencement 
program honoring Congressman Haw- 
KINS. 

AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS Honorary DOCTOR OF 
Laws 


Since the early days of the Civil Rights 
Movement, U.S. Congressman Augustus 
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(Gus) F. Hawkins (D-Calif.) has been a vigor- 
ous advocate of equality in education and 
employment. 

In 1962, after serving in the California 
state legislature for 28 years, Hawkins was 
elected the state’s first black member of the 
U.S. House of Representative. He was the 
first black member of Congress to be elected 
from any western state, representing the 
29th District of south central Los Angeles, a 
largely Democratic area populated mainly 
by Blacks and Hispanics, 

Throughout his career, Hawkins has 
worked patiently and effectively through 
the legislative system for jobs, education 
and.equal opportunity for all. Now, as the 
senior member of the Congressional Black 
Caucus, he continues to be a determined 
and steady spokesman for change. 

Hawkins has always prided himself on 
campaigning on issues of economics rather 
than race. During a political career that 
spans more than half a century he has been 
a major promoter of job legislation. By any 
measure of legislative activity, he has been 
extraordinarily productive, having authored 
more than 100 laws which reflect a sensitivi- 
ty to people’s needs, 

While in the California state legislature, 
he wrote bills which established a minimum 
wage for women, disability insurance, and 
the Fair Housing Act. He also chaired the 
powerful Rules Committee and the Senate 
and Assembly Joint Legislative Organiza- 
tion Committee, the highest committee po- 
sition in the state legislature. 

As a U.S. congressman, he is probably best 
known for co-sponsoring the 1978 Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins bill which mandates a feder- 
al economic policy that. strives for full em- 
ployment and sets forth strong anti-discrim: 
ination provisions. In 1983, he introduced 
what Politics in America called “the most 
sweeping jobs bill on the legislative 
market’'—a $10 billion program to employ a 
million people. In an earlier session of Con- 
gress, he proposed to create a $1 billion Na- 
tional Economie Adjustment Program to 
bring jobs to poor communities. Most re- 
cently, Hawkins had reintroduced bills to es- 
tablish an educational effectiveness pro- 
gram and a Youth Employment Incentive 
Act. 

Probably his most important achievement 
as a member of Congress to date had been 
authoring Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act, which mandated fair employment prac- 
tices and created the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission (EEOC).. Since 
then, as chairman of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor, he has fought to 
protect and strengthen the commission. He 
also chairs the Subcommittee on Elementa- 
ry, Secondary and Vocational Education and 
is a member of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee. 

Hawkins was born in Shreveport, La. His 
family moved to Los Angeles when he was 
11. Hawkins earned an undergraduate 
degree in economics from the University of 
California at Los Angeles and attended 
graduate classes at the University of South- 
ern California's Institute of Government. 
He is married to Elsie Taylor Hawkins. 

Today he receives the Honorary Doctor of 
Laws Degree.@ 
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IN MEMORY OF BEN RAMSEY, 
FORMER LIEUTENANT GOVER- 
NOR OF TEXAS 


HON. J.J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, Ben 
Ramsey, a former Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Texas recently passed away. 
Those of us who knew and loved Ben 
Ramsey will remember him as one of 
the ablest public servants ever to serve 
the State of Texas. Ben was remem- 
bered on the floor of the Texas Senate 
by fellow Texans Ambassador Edward 
Clark and the current Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, William P. Hobby, Jr. I would 
like to include their thoughts. on this 
wonderful public servant in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Ambassador Edward Clark’s prayer 
in memory of Ben Ramsey follows: 


O God of grace and glory, we remember 
before You this day our brother Ben. We 
thank You for giving him to us, his family 
and friends, to know and to love as a com- 
panion on our earthly pilgrimage. In Your 
boundless compassion, console us who 
mourn. Give us faith to see in death the 
grace of eternal life, so that in Your quiet 
confidence we may continue our course on 
Earth until, by Your call, we are reunited 
with those who have gone before; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Lt. Gov. William P. Hobby, Jr.’s 
eulogy for Ben Ramsey follows. 


{From the Austin, TX Senate Journal, May 
8, 1985) 


EULOGY ror Ben RAMSEY 


We have come here today to honor the 
memory of Ben Ramsey. I shall not give a 
eulogy but a rememberance of the past; this 
is not a day of sadness, it is one of thanks- 
giving. As reported in the obituary, we know 
that Ben Ramsey was born in San Augus- 
tine, Texas on December 28, 1903. Ben loved 
his family—he married Florine Hankla and 
they had three children—Rita, Ann, and 
MariBen. He died on March 27, 1985 and 
was laid to rest in San Augustine where 
family, and friends, and many present and 
past State officials paid their final respects. 

Governor Ramsey served Texas as a State 
Representative, State Senator, Secretary of 
State, Lieutenant Governor, and member of 
the Railroad Commission. During his 38 
years of service, his greatest love was the 
office of Lieutenant Governor—guiding leg- 
islation and enacting laws affecting his be- 
loved State. 

Ben was conservative in the truest and 
purest sense of the word. He never attacked 
the State, the church, or any government 
agency—as some have done—because he 
sought to conserve the best within all our 
institutions. He had the ability to recognize 
the failures of men; but, he was quick to for- 
give the man, if not his sin. 

His wit was legendary, though never used 
to cut somebody down. Once, after a Sena- 
tor had scolded and ridiculed a colleague, 
Ben told him, “You put on a great show, but 
I know one member of this body who will 
vote against any bill you ever introduce.” 
And when asked, “When does the Senate 
come to order” Governor Ramsey quipped, 
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“The Texas Senate never comes to order. It 
just meets.” 

On another occasion, when I was parlia- 
mentarian, he sent me to ask a Senator to 
visit the rostrum so he could ask for the 
Senator's vote on a particular bill. The Sen- 
ator said, “Governor, I'd like to vote for 
your bill, but I've been getting an awful lot 
of mail against the bill.” After a moment of 
disdainful silence, Governor Ramsey re- 
plied, “Senator, why don't you just go back 
home and send the postman up here to cast 
your vote!” 

Two of Ben's oldest and closest friends 
were Ed Clark and my cousin, Posh Oltorf. 
He often chided them gently. He said, “If 
Clark became more cantankerous, he would 
have to write a codicil to his will so we could 
hire pallbearers.” And when he heard that 
Oltorf’s doctor had told him to cut down on 
his food and beverage consumption, he said, 
“I'm sure Posh got a second or tenth opin- 
ion.” 

Born in San Aùgustine in 1903 to District 
Judge and Mrs. W. C. Ramsey, Governor 
Ramsey worked in his father's law office for 
three years.after graduating from San Au- 
gustine High School; he returned to San Au- 
gustine after getting his law degree from 
The University of Texas in 1931, the same 
year he won his first race in the Texas 
House of Representatives. 

The 38 years of service and leadership Ben 
Ramsey gave to the State of Texas were no- 
table for lasting accomplishments in many 
major areas of importance to Texans, in- 
cluding: conservation of mineral, water, and 
soil resources; highway improvement; insur- 
ance and securities reform; and improve- 
ments in the public and higher education 
systems. 

While progressive for his time, Ben 
Ramsey remained a steadfast enemy of big 
government; he considered much govern- 
ment spending unnecessary, if not actually 
wrong; he remarked in one of his longer in- 
augural speeches, lasting over five minutes, 
“It is our duty to balance the budget .. . 
Income must equal outgo. The cold facts of 
the balance sheet must be recognized”; he 
told a high school graduating class at San 
Augustine it must choose between “the con- 
cept of all-powerful government that has 
taken hold in some places in this country” 
or the individual American concept of indi- 
vidual initiative and individual rights. 

A loyal Democrat all his life, Ben Ramsey, 
with the blessings of then U.S. Senator 
Lyndon Johnson and House Speaker Sam 
Rayburn, served as Democratic National 
Committeeman during 1955-1956, stayed 
with the party in 1952 and 1956, years when 
many Texas Democrats, including public of- 
ficials, deserted the party to support Dwight 
Eisenhower. 

While Ben Ramsey's accomplishments are 
a matter of record, he will’always be remem- 
bered for his wit by all of those fortunate 
enough to have been close to him; some- 
what reserved in public, he was warm and 
friendly in his personal relationships. 

Governor Ramsey won his first race for 
Lieutenant Governor; he never lost an elec- 
tion; and in 1952, without making a single 
campaign speech, he won renomination with 
83 percent of the vote. 

Such are the highlights—the standards 
set by Governor Ben Ramsey. His service, 
devotion and passion for Texas and politics 
made him a giant among the tallest heroes 
in our history. 

Two men guided my political life and 
shaped my philosophy more than any 
others—they were both Lieutenant Gover- 
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nors of Texas and revered that office—one 
was my father, the other was Ben Ramsey. I 
was his parliamentarian; he taught me what 
he knew; he taught me all I know. I can see 
him now, eyes cast downward at his up- 
turned collar, whispering, “Bill, sit down, 
you have said enough.” His guidance, his 
counsel, and his instinct to do the right 
thing is indelibly imprinted in the discharge 
of my responsibilities as presiding officer of 
this body. I am grateful to have known, 
loved and served under this great man. 

The President then introduced Governor 
Ramsey's family; Mrs. Florine Ramsey and 
daughters Rita, Ann and MariBen. 

An enrolled copy of S.R. 386 was present- 
ed to Mrs. Ramsey. 

The President expressed appreciation to 
the family and many guests for their, at- 
tendance today to honor Governor Ramsey. 

AT EASE 

The President at 10:53 o’clock a.m. an- 
nounced the Senate would stand At Ease 
pending the departure of guests. 

IN LEGISLATIVE SESSION 

The President called the Senate to order 
as In Legislative Session at 11:03 o'clock 
a.m.e@ 


ALLEVIATION OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY INCOME LIMITATIONS 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to be introducing today legisla- 
tion liberalizing the earnings test for 
Social Security beneficiaries under the 
age of 70 who continue to work. Under 
current law, Social Security benefici- 
aries under age 70 who engage in em- 
ployment or self-employment receive 
their full benefits unless their earn- 
ings exceed the annual exempt 
amount. My bill increases this exempt 
amount from the current level of 
$5,400 to $7,560 for beneficiaries under 
65, and from $7,320 to $10,080 for 
Social Security recipients 65 tc 70 
years of age. It is my belief that the 
liberalization of the earnings tests will 
rectify, in part, the inequity created 
by this situation whereby honest, 
working people are denied the benefits 
to which they are entitled simply be- 
cause they choose to continue to work 
through their retirement years. 

The major premise of Social Securi- 
ty has been that the benefits are in- 
tended to replace income lost due to 
retirement. Consistent with that 
belief, the Social Security System has 
imposed an earnings limitation or re- 
tirement test since enactment of the 
original 1935 statute. 

Initially the law restricted benefits 
for any month in which a worker re- 
ceived “any wages covered by employ- 
ment.” In 1939, $15 a month or more 
was substituted for “any wages from 
covered employment”. In 1950, the $15 
was increased to $50 and benefits at 
age 75 were provided to those who 
continued to work in recognition of 
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the need to guarantee some return on 
the taxes paid. Since 1950 the annual 
exempt amount has increased signifi- 
cantly, the monthly retirement test re- 
stricted within the initial year of eligi- 
bility and the age 75 ceiling lowered. 

As legislators, and as logically think- 
ing men and women, I trust that the 
irrationality of requiring workers to 
pay into social security all of their 
working lives only to be denied their 
full benefits at retirement age merely 
because they choose to continue work- 
ing, is not lost on any of my fellow col- 
leagues: As many as 4.75 million per- 
sons between the ages of 60 and 64, 44 
percent of that group, are employed 
full or part time. As of January 1985, 
1.6 million persons between the ages 
of 65 to 69, or 10.5 percent of that age 
group were members of the labor 
force. Clearly this is a significant seg- 
ment of our society, a segment I might 
add that often does not report their 
income because they cannot afford to 
lose any portion of their social securi- 
ty benefits. I am hopeful that the in- 
creased tax revenues from those work- 
ing senior citizens who decide to 
report their income after adoption of 
this legislation, will decrease any 
losses brought about by liberalization 
of the earnings test. 

We are all too familiar with the 
heavy financial burden already borne 
by senior citizens. This, coupled with 
the depression and loneliness that 
often accompanies the later year’s in 
an individual’s life, speaks for the 
need to encourage older Americans to 
continue being productive, enterpris- 
ing members of our community. I am 
hopeful that the Committee on Ways 
and Means will move swiftly to consid- 
er this legislation and that the many 
Members on both sides of the aisle 
who have advocated liberalizing or re- 
pealing the earnings test in the past 
will support this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I request 
that the text of the bill be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD and urge 
my colleagues to join me in cosponsor- 
ship of this important measure. 

H.R. 2618 

A bill to amend title II of the Social Securi- 
ty Act to increase to $7,560 in the case of 
an individual under age 65, and to $10,080 
in the case of an individual age 65 or over, 
the amount of outside earnings which is 
permitted in 1985 (subject to further in- 
creases in subsequent taxable years under 
the automatic adjustment provisions) 
without any deductions from his or her 
benefits. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. INCREASE IN EXEMPT AMOUNTS. 

(a) In GeneraL.—Section 203({)(8)(D) of 
the Social Security Act is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(D) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this subsection, the exempt amount for 
each month of any taxable year ending 
after 1984 and before 1986— 
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(i) shall be $630 in the case of an individ- 
ual who has not attained retirement age (as 
defined in section 216(1)) before the close of 
such taxable year; and 

“di) shall be $840 in the case of an individ- 
ual who has attained retirement age (as so 
defined) before the close of such taxable 
year.”, 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—(1) Section 
203(fX8XA) of such Act is amended by strik- 
ing out “(separately stated for individuals 
described in subparagraph (D) and for other 
individuals)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“(separately stated for individuals described 
in subparagraph (DXi) and for individuals 
described in subparagraph (DXii))". 

(2) Section 203(f)(8)(B) of such- Act is 
amended by striking out “the exempt 
amount which is applicable to individuals 
described in such subparagraph and the 
exempt amount which is applicable to other 
individuals” (in the matter preceding clause 
(i) and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
exempt amount which is applicable in the 
case of individuals described in clause (i) of 
such subparagraph and the exempt amount 
which is applicable in the case of individuals 
described in clause (ii) of such subpara- 
graph”. 

SEC. 2. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by the first sec- 
tion of this Act shall apply only with re- 
spect to taxable years ending in or after 
1985 (and section 203(f)(8C) of the Social 
Security Act shall apply as though this Act 
had been enacted in 1984).@ 


THE PURSELL SUBSTITUTE: THE 
ONLY VIABLE BUDGET ALTER- 
NATIVE 


HON. STEVE GUNDERSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


è Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Speaker, 
smoke and mirrors, Mr. Speaker, 
smoke and mirrors. If we had a dollar 
for every time that phrase has been 
used on the floor of the House in the 
last 5 months, we could possibly bal- 
ance the Federal budget. 

And, while that phrase has been 
used time and again to a point of satu- 
ration, it must be reiterated at least 
one more time today for it aptly de- 
scribes the basis of the House Budget 
Committee’s proposal. If you look 
behind the numbers presented in 
House Concurrent Resolution 152, you 
find smoke, mirrors, and a whole lot of 
wishful thinking. If enacted, it will 
result in an inequitable spending plan 
for fiscal year 1986 and beyond—par- 
ticularly from the perspective of a 
rural legislator. 

Regrettably, the same accusations 
can be leveled at the Latta substitute. 
In fact, when you look at House Con- 
current Resolution 152 and its various 
substitutes, there is only one whose 
numbers are not soft because they 
have a solid basis that has been 
checked and rechecked with the Con- 
gressional Budget Office. 

That substitute is the one offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
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PURSELL] which was prepared by the 
Budget Task Force of the 92 Group, of 
which I am a member. A comparison 
of some of the individual functions 
demonstrates these differences quite 
dramatically. 

FUNCTION 050—DEFENSE 

If deficit reduction is to succeed, it 
must be distributed equitably across 
the entire budget. And Defense—or 
any other function for that matter— 
should not be exempt from that basic 
rule. 

The 92 Group meets this goal by 
adopting a fiscal year 1986 freeze at 
fiscal year 1985 levels for all func- 
tions—including Defense. The Latta 
substitute, on the other hand, allows 
for an inflation adjustment in fiscal 
year 1986 for defense notwithstanding 
the fact that, since 1980, the Defense 
spending has increased by 50 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, no matter how you 
look at it, it’s unfair to freeze other 
areas of the budget, but not Defense. 
Thus, the Latta substitute fails this 
first test of equity. 

FUNCTION 150—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Like the defense function, basic 
equity would dictate that, at a time we 
are asking the American people to 
freeze their various domestic programs 
at fiscal year 1985 funding levels, we 
ought not be increasing foreign aid. 
Nevertheless, both the House Budget 
Committee’s resolution and the Latta 
substitute do just that after fiscal year 
1986. 

Further, the House Budget Commit- 
tee would continue funding for Exim- 
bank direct lending despite the fact 
that 50 percent of all Exim direct 
loans go to but five major corpora- 
tions—General Electric, Lockheed, 
Boeing, Westinghouse, and McDon- 
nell/Douglas. 

Clearly, in times of large Federal 
deficits there is no more appropriate 
place to draw the line on spending 
than in the area of foreign aid. The 
Pursell substitute does just that. Fur- 
ther, it terminates direct Eximbank 
lending in favor of loan guarantees—a 
more appropriate Federal involvement 
when it comes to making loans to 
large, multinational corporation. 

FUNCTION 270— ENERGY 

With the advent of new technology 
on the farm and the exodus of more 
and more of our urban population 
from the city añd its suburbs, the de- 
mands for energy—particularly elec- 
tricity—in rural America will escalate 
in upcoming years. And while the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
budget should be frozen at fiscal year 
1985 levels like every other budget 
item (which is what the 92 Group 
budget does), this is not a time to 
reduce loan commitments. 

But that’s exactly what both the 
House Budget Committee and the 
Latta substitute would do—to the tune 
of a $550 million cut in fiscal year 
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1986, $600 million in fiscal year 1987, 
and $650 million in fiscal year 1988. 
Such cuts at this time would only 
make rural Americans second-class 
citizens again in the energy area. 
FUNCTION 300—NATURAL RESOURCES AND 
ENVIRONMENT 

There is no more critical budgetary 
item that impacts upon our future ca- 
pacity to feed our Nation and the rest 
of the world than the whole area of 
soil and water conservation. Notwith- 
standing that fact, the Pursell substi- 
tute/92 Group budget assumes a 
freeze at fiscal year 1985 funding 
levels here just like in other budgetary 
areas. 

The Latta substitute, on the other 
hand, goes farther and actually re- 
duces conservation funding by 15 per- 
cent. While administrative cuts might 
be justifiable beyond a simple freeze 
to accomplish significant deficit reduc- 
tion, this would go even further and 
actually result in cuts in programs. 

FUNCTION 350—AGRICULTURE 

This is the function where both the 
House Budget Committee and the 
Latta substitute deserve a smoke and 
mirrors commendation. 

House Concurrent Resolution 152 
does not specify where the $2 billion 
savings it assumes in the Agriculture 
function for fiscal year 1986 will come 
from, leaving it to the House Agricul- 
ture Committee to make that decision. 
The simple facts are that there are 
only two places to take such a substan- 
tial cut from—price support programs 
and FmHA loan programs. 

The committee has made it plain 
that, under current economic condi- 
tions, it will not cut farm loans. That 
leaves price supports where little sav- 
ings can occur in fiscal year 1986 be- 
cause the price support payments 
made in fiscal year 1986 are for 1985 
crops which are already in the ground. 

The only way to achieve the savings 
assumed by the Budget Committee 
would be do away with advance defi- 
ciency payments—and, thus, destroy 
our land diversion/conservation pro- 
grams—and the dairy price support 
program. Neither of those events are 
likely and, so, the savings assumed by 
the Budget Committee are illusory. 

Similarly, the Latta substitute 
achieves its savings in the agriculture 
area by discontinuing all direct FmHA 
lending for ownership and operating 
loans. Again, the likelihood of this oc- 
curring is extremely remote. Thus, 
like House Concurrent Resolution 152, 
the Latta substitute does not make se- 
rious recommendations in this area. 

On the other hand, the Pursell/92 
Group substitute achieves realistic 
savings in Function 350 in research, 
extension, inspection, crop insurance, 
FmHA lending, and price supports. It 
does this by doing away with overlap- 
ping categorical programs, establish- 
ing minor user fees, converting some 
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direct loans to loan guarantees, and as- 
suming no price support savings until 
fiscal year 1987. Nevertheless, it saves 
in excess of $7.5 billion in Function 
350 over 3 years. 
FUNCTION 500—EDUCATION AND SOCIAL SERVICE 

As noted in the Defense area, a 
freeze at fiscal year 1985 funding 
levels must include education if it is to 
be comprehensive and equitable. 
Beyond that, the Pursell substitute 
makes only administrative changes in 
the Guaranteed Student Loan Pro- 
gram while making straight funding 
cuts in bilingual education, follow 
through, and impact aid (part B). 

CONCLUSION 

In summary, Mr. Speaker, a compar- 
ison of the provisions of House Con- 
current Resolution 152, the Latta sub- 
stitute, and the Pursell substitute not 
only show that the Pursell/92 Group 
substitute is a more realistic approach 
to deficit reduction, but achieves the 
necessary changes in Federal spending 
without harming rural America. 
That’s why I supported it and voted 
against both House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 152 and the Latta substitute.e 


ECONOMIC EQUITY ACT 
HON. BARBARA B. KENNELLY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to introduce today as a 
separate piece of legislation the pri- 
vate pension reform provisions of the 
1985 Economic Equity Act. This is the 
“VIP” bill because it addresses reform 
of the Employee Retirement Income 
Security Act in the areas of vesting, 
integration and portability to provide 
greater economic security for retired 
American workers—men and women. 
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This legislation is similar to the bill 
proposed by our former colleague, 
Representative Geraldine A. Ferraro, 
last year. It includes the same provi- 
sions that she developed on vesting, in- 
tegration and portability plus three 
provisions new this year to broaden 
private pension coverage. These latter 
three provisions would provide for pro 
rata credit toward pension benefits for 
qualified part-time workers and would 
require private pension coverage for 
certain older workers. 

Full security for retirement is often 
likened to a three-legged stool: private 
pensions, Social Security, and personal 
savings. Yet, as our population ages, 
there are serious reasons to be con- 
cerned about how sturdy this ap- 
proach will be. The VIP bill is intend- 
ed to address these concerns and re- 
flect the realities of today’s workplace. 
It provides for faster vesting and es- 
tablishes a mechanism for pension 
portability because the workforce is 
more mobile. It requires pension plans 
to provide a minimum benefit so that 
low paid workers will not be integrated 
out of the security of a private pension 
upon retirement. 

I want to stress that this VIP bill is 
introduced to foster discussion on 
these issues. It is a first step, not a 
final step, in developing legislation to 
address our Nation's. retirement 
income policy. Earlier this year I 
wrote to Chairman Dan ROSTENKOW- 
SKI to ask that the Ways and Means 
Committee conduct a comprehensive 
examination of the issues of retire- 
ment security and private pension 
reform and I am very pleased that this 
process is underway. It will be very im- 
portant that the many complexities of 
our private pension laws afe fully 
aired in the process of reform but we 
must make ERISA fair to all workers 
and flexible enough to accommodate 
modern-day work patterns. 
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The VIP bill will do the following: 


VESTING 


It reduces, from 10 years to 5 years, the 
number of years of service a pension plan 
participant must complete in order to earn a 
100 percent, nonforfeitable right to a retire- 
ment benefit. 

It would permit multiemployer pension 
plans to retain 10-year vesting on condition 
that there is complete reciprocity for work- 
ers who move from one regional pension 
plan to another within the same industry. 


INTEGRATION 


Integration is the process by which pen- 
sion plans calculate pension retirement ben- 
efits taking into consideration the amount 
of Social Security benefits the worker will 
receive. This can be devastating for lower 
paid workers as integration can wipe out 
their total pension benefit. 

This bill requires all integrated pension 
plans to provide a minimum benefit, above 
and beyond the Social Security benefit. For 
integrated defined benefit plans this mini- 
mum would be 1.5 percent of the employee's 
compensation over a 10-year period. For in- 
tegrated defined contribution plans, the 
minimum would be 2.5 percent of compensa- 
tion for all years of service. 


PORTABILITY 


Because workers may vest in several pen- 
sion plans, especially under a five year vest- 
ing rule, this bill gives workers the opportu- 
nity to transfer vested pension benefits into 
a single Portable Pension Account, similar 
to an Individual Retirement Account, to ac- 
cumulate benefits until retirement. A 
worker who leaves employment having ac- 
crued a vested benefit of $7,000 or less 
would have the option of leaving it in his or 
her employer’s pension plan, or withdraw- 
ing the money to deposit in his or her own 
Portable Pension Account. 


COVERAGE 


The bill broadens pension coverage for 
part-time workers with pro-rata credit 
toward vesting and benefit accrual if they 
have between 500 and 1000 hours of service 
and for older workers by requiring coverage 
of both those who begin employment over 
the age of 60 and those who work after the 
age of 65.0 
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SENATE—Friday, May 24, 1985 


The Senate met at 9 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the President pro tempore 
(Mr. THuRMOND]. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Rich- 
ard C. Halverson, D.D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let us pray. 

Gracious God, Father of all peoples, 
be with us today, as the Senate works 
through the complicated issue before 
it. Deep convictions, strong wills, com- 
mitment to peace and unity, mixed 
with sincere disagreement, tired 
bodies, weary minds, stretched emo- 
tions, and the pressure of time, por- 
tend an explosive situation. In this 
milieu dear Father, save us from de- 
structive words and actions which will 
be profoundly regretted when it is all 
over. Help the Senate to find its way 
through this turbulence to sound 
judgment which is true, just, and 
makes for peace. 

Lord of history, on the eve of Memo- 
rial Day, when we remember with 
gratitude those who have paid the 
“last full measure of devotion,” over- 
rule in the proceedings of this day and 
lead to decision which will honor those 
Americans who have sacrificed so 
much for the land we love. In the 
name of Him who is peace. Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE ACTING 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
distinguished acting majority leader is 
recognized. 


THE CHAPLAIN’S PRAYER 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I 
cannot help but comment upon the 
words of our Chaplain, who is always 
so perceptive and particularly so in his 
remarks this morning as we come 
toward the Memorial Day recess. Cer- 
tainly there is a bit of fatigue mixed in 
with a frustration, the realization that 
we may miss the commencement ad- 
dress at whatever location it is, to lead 
us to sometimes rather bizarre behav- 
ior. 

But I also see in this place a remark- 
able trait where we get into spirited 
debate and hammer each other 
around, sometimes in a pretty vigorous 
fashion, verbally striking each other 
around the head and shoulders, and 
then I see us sitting together in the 
Senate dining room or other enclaves 
restoring friendships with each other 
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in our own party and with those in the 
other party. That is the way it is. The 
public does not always see that, but 
that comity of spirit is still here and 
that is what makes this such a fasci- 
nating arena. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, this 
morning we have a special order for 
Senator Proxmrre for not to exceed 15 
minutes. Following the execution of 
the special order, there will be routine 
morning business, not to extend 
beyond the hour of 9:30 a.m., with 
statements limited therein to 5 min- 
utes each. 

Following routine morning business, 
the Senate will resume consideration 
of S. 1160, the DOD authorization bill. 
There are several time agreements 
that have been worked out, with more 
to be worked out. 

Mr. President, rolicall votes are ex- 
pected throughout the day’s session. I 
am not certain when the day’s session 
will conclude, hopefully by midafter- 
noon or late afternoon. The majority 
leader will keep Members more fully 
advised as the day unfolds or unravels, 
whichever may be the case. I think it 
will unfold because we have dealt with 
some tough ones and the time agree- 
ments are already solid on some of the 
other tough ones. 

So, with that, I will reserve the re- 
mainder of the leadership time and 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 


RECOGNITION OF THE ACTING 
MINORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ANDREWS). The distinguished acting 
minority leader is recognized. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank the acting majority leader. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time of the Democratic 
leader, Senator BYRD, be reserved for 
his use later today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE] is recog- 
nized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 


WHY THE ARMS CONTROL 
OUTLOOK IS DIM TO INVISIBLE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
arms control team President Reagan 
sent to Geneva to negotiate a nuclear 
arms reduction with the Soviets has 
finished their first round and is now in 
recess. This negotiation was expected 
to do little more than state their ini- 
tial opening positions in the first 
round of negotiations. Apparently that 
is precisely what happened. Most ob- 
servers agree that the negotiations 
will be lengthy. Many expect them to 
continue for years. What prospect is 
there that the negotiations could 
begin to slow down the arms race? Do 
these negotiations offer any potential 
for achieving President Reagan’s ex- 
pressed aim of abolishing nuclear 
weapons? 

The answer is that these negotia- 
tions offer very little possibility of any 
useful arms control agreement. We 
know that the President has dis- 
avowed any kind of overall freeze on 
the research, testing, production or de- 
ployment of nuclear weapons. Of 
course, the negotiators might decide to 
cap or even reduce particular nuclear 
weapons. In fact the administration 
has announced that it will discuss the 
possibility of moving awsv from a situ- 
ation in which nativu..... security rests 
on the threat of massive nuclear retal- 
iation and moving toward increased re- 
liance on defense to strengthen deter- 
rence, The President has said that his 
strategic defense initiative or star 
wars is designed to explore just that 
possibility. The administration has an- 
nounced that the other prime purpose 
of the negotiations is to address inter- 
mediate-range nuclear forces [INF] in 
Europe. 

Now, Mr. President, anything can 
happen in negotiations between 
human beings, but if these negotia- 
tions bear any fruit it will be the mira- 
cle of the century. Here is why: First, 
the key actor for the United States in 
any arms control negotiations is 
always the President. He sets the 
agenda for his negotiators. He pro- 
vides them with their instructions. He 
accepts or vetoes any tentative agree- 
ment they may decide to proffer or 
consider from the other side. He hires 
and, of course, with no notice he can 
fire his negotiators. Neither the Con- 
gress nor any other institution has the 
slightest ability to prevent the Presi- 
dent from rejecting any proposal he 
wishes to reject from the other side. 
Any suggestions from any other 
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source in this country in or out of the 
Congress are strictly that: suggestions. 
The President can deny them out of 
hand. He can ignore them. Or he can 
accept them. So a great depends on 
the President’s attitude toward arms 
control. 


President Reagan will be President 
for the next 3% years. From the stand- 
point of this country he will be Mr. 
Arms Control during that period. Even 
if the U.S. Senate refuses to ratify an 
agreement he favors, he can simply 
announce that he intends to abide by 
it and it promptly goes into force. So 
where does arms control stand with 
the President? The answer is clear and 
emphatic. President Reagan has op- 
posed every arms control treaty agreed 
to between the United States and the 
Soviet Union: The Comprehensive 
Test Ban Treaty, the Anti-ballistic 
Missile Treaty, SALT I, SALT II. He 
opposed them all when his own negoti- 
ator, the seasoned, tough hard liner 
Paul Nitze arrived at a tentative agree- 
ment in the famous walk in the woods 
a few years ago, the President prompt- 
ly and flatly rejected it. So President 
Reagan’s long and consistent record 
does not get the Geneva arms control 
talks off to a very good start. 

Now let us take a look at the nego- 
tiators the President has appointed. 
And when we do the propect for arms 
control does not get any better. The 
chief of the delegation is Max Kam- 
pelman. Kampelman is a fine human 
being. He is not only intelligent, he is 
wise. He successfully negotiated with 
the Soviet Union in Madrid between 
1980 and 1983 as head of the Confer- 
ence on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe. But is he qualified to be our 
chief negotiator at Geneva on arms 
control? In response, I offer the testi- 
mony of one expert and a thoroughly 
qualified expert: Kampelman himself. 
Let Mr. Kampelman himself tell us 
what experience he has ever had in 
arms control negotiations. On January 
19, this year, right after the adminis- 
tration picked Mr. Kampelman as its 
chief negotiator, the New York Times 
asked him this very question. On Sat- 
urday, January 19, the New York 
Times reported: 

Mr. Kampelman acknowledged that he 
had virtually no experience in arms control, 
and that there were many others in Wash- 
ington better qualified. 


Why, then, was Mr. Kampelman ap- 
pointed to be chief negotiator in these 
critical arms control talks at Geneva? 
The answer is that Kampelman is a 
hard-line, tough-minded critic of the 
Soviet Union of the Jean Kirkpatrick 
school. Should that attitude disqualify 
him? Of course not. We need hard- 
headed, realistic negotiators. We also 
need as the chief arms control negotia- 
tor someone with at least some experi- 
ence and some knowledge of this com- 
plex field of arms control. 
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Kampelman is not only the chief 
overall negotiator. He is the negotiator 
on space arms. Since the President has 
called our strategic defense initiative 
nonnegotiable, and the Russians want 
to stop it cold, where will this negotia- 
tion lead? The answer in all likelihood 
is nowhere. 

And who are the arms control ex- 
perts working with Kampelman at 
Geneva? One is John Tower, who is as- 
signed to negotiate on strategic arms. 
This Senator served in the Senate 
with former Senator Tower during all 
of his 24 years in this body. What will 
Mr. Tower bring to these negotiations? 
He is intelligent, articulate, he has a 
thorough and detailed understanding 
of our military and especially of our 
nuclear arsenal. He served with ability 
and distinction as chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee in the 
Senate. He won the respect of his col- 
leagues. That background provides im- 
portant experience and knowledge for 
arms control negotiations. But if Mr. 
Tower has had 1 day’s experience 
before this assignment in negotiating 
arms control or any other matter in an 
international forum, it would be news 
to this Senator. And Mr. Tower has 
been a consistent and vigorous critic of 
arms control and arms control agree- 
ments. He certainly does have a record 
and a philosophy toward arms control 
similar to President Reagan. What 
does that mean? That means that he 
can be counted on to be highly unlike- 
ly to agree to any kind of far reaching 
or significant arms control agreement. 

Finally, there is Maynard Glitman. 
Mr. Glitman has been appointed the 
negotiator on the intermediate range 
nuclear arms, the so-called INF, based 
in Europe. Glitman has spent virtually 
all of his adult life in the State De- 
partment and the Defense Depart- 
ment. He has solid and relevant expe- 
rience. In 1981, he became the State 
Department’s representative and 
deputy head of U.S. delegation to the 
intermediate range nuclear force nego- 
tiations in Geneva. Glitman is obvious- 
ly qualified. But the INF negotiations 
have been going on for years. They 
have gone nowhere. The prospects 
that they will make progress now seem 
very dim. The Soviet Union right now 
has a conspicuous advantage in Euro- 
pean-based intermediate nuclear weap- 
ons and a big one. It is very unlikely 
that they will bargain away any of 
that advantage. The Glitman assign- 
ment is not mission impossible. But it 
is mission very difficult and highly— 
and I mean highly—unlikely. 

So, Mr. President, what can we 
expect of our arms control negotia- 
tions? Consider in summary: We have 
a President with ‘a solid and consistent 
record of opposition to arms control in 
total control of the operation. We 
have a head of the delegation with no 
experience in arms control but a 
strong, hard-line record of opposition 
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to the Soviet Union. We have a negoti- 
ator on strategic nuclear arms with as 
vigorous and consistent a record of op- 
position to arms control as the Presi- 
dent. We have one experienced and 
qualified negotiator at Geneva. His as- 
signment is to negotiate intermediate 
range nuclear missiles in Europe. The 
three objectives of these negotiators 
will be first to negotiate on defense 
and space arms. But the President has 
emphatically taken most of that off 
the table. 

Second, they are to negotiate on 
strategic nuclear arms. Conceivably, 
the negotiators could agree on some 
cap or limit on these offensive arms. 
But the Russians are unlikely to agree 
to such a limit in view of the Presi- 
dent’s professed intention to proceed 
sled-length with our antiballistic mis- 
sile or star wars defense against of- 
fensive missiles. Can anyone imagine 
Gorbachev agreeing to reduce his of- 
fensive missiles when this country 
threatens to move vigorously ahead 
with an antiballistic missile defense 
that can almost certainly only work, if 
the Russians do exactly what the 
United States wants them to do— 
reduce their offensive missiles? And, 
finally, the Geneva talks have already 
devoted many long months to the dis- 
cussion of limiting intermediate range 
nuclear weapons in Europe. The Rus- 
sians have the intermediate arsenal. 
We do not. Will they agree to reduce 
their arsenal if we just promise not to 
build ours? What do you think, Mr. 
President? 

So the outlook for arms control? 

It is somewhere between very dim 
and invisible. 


THE GREAT FEAR 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, an 
article in the Tuesday, May 21 edition 
of the Washington Post describes one 
of the great fears of Holocaust survi- 
vors—the fear that the horrors which 
they experienced will be forgotten by 
future generations or will be portrayed 
in a manner which serves political in- 
terests rather than the harsh realities 
of history. 

The Post article describes the fears 
of victims who find themselves alien- 
ated in a world which cannot fully as- 
similate the horrors of the past into 
its collective consciousness. Societies 
tend to downplay the incidents of 
terror in their pasts, often glorifying 
moments of triumph while refusing to 
confront the real suffering which oc- 
curred. It is this tendency to purge the 
bleak, demoralizing, and negative 
memories which gives survivors their 
fears. 

We were these fears expressed by 
victims of the Armenian genocide, who 
spent so many years trying to convince 
a disbelieving or distanced world; we 
see this fear in the faces of victims of 
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Nazi concentration camps, who stared 
in disbelief when confronted by school- 
children who have no knowledge of 
the Holocaust or adults who refuse to 
accept its terrifying truths; and we see 
this fear in surviviors of the many 
other acts of genocide which have oc- 
curred in recent history. 

Many sociologists and pyschologists 
believe that the collective response to 
such horrors is usually repression of 
the most brutal facts, with a few indi- 
viduals left to deal with their personal 
tragedies and the knowlege that the 
pervasive silence only furthers the 
pain. There appears to be a period im- 
mediately following the acts of terror 
during which the world denies the 
scope of the horror. Only later, when 
the world has recovered from this ini- 
tial shock, does the pain become for- 
mally recognized. The renewed in- 
terest in the Holocaust, Vietnam, and 
Hiroshima is evidence of this delayed 
recognition. 

If the initial response to tragedy is 
repression of its horrible facts and im- 
plications, then we must do our best to 
revive the memories. We must not 
hide from the past, but should view it 
from a position of acceptance, deter- 
mined to learn from the mistakes in- 
stead of nervously running from them. 
In this attempt to accept the lessons 
of the past we bring those people sub- 
jected to its worst horrors back into 
society. We must do our part in this 
bold and difficult effort. In this pur- 
suit I urge my colleagues to ratify the 
Genocide Treaty. It is time to rid the 
victims of their fears. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
will now be a period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business. 


MARIJUANA SEEN AS 
AFFECTING REPRODUCTION 


Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, 
marijuana is being recognized by more 
and more individuals as the destruc- 
tive substance it truly is. 

In the Washington Post of April 25, 
1985, an article appeared discussing 
two scientific studies that provide evi- 
dence that ingesting marijuana may 
cause permanent damage to the 
human reproductive system. As Dr. A. 
Kumar of Boston's Tufts University 
School of Medicine, who conducted 
one of the experiments, was quoted as 
saying: 

Smoking marijuana during pregnancy 
might cause irreversible brain damage to 
those cells in the (fetal) brain which control 
the female gonads. 

Dr. Kumar and his colleagues gave 
newborn female rats the equivalent of 
2 to 20 marijuana cigarettes worth of 
THC, the active ingredient in marijua- 
na, during each of their first 5 days of 
life. 
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The rats never developed normal 
female cycles, indicating permanent 
damage. Later investigation of the 
bodies of these rats indicated as well 
that they had abnormally low levels of 
a chemical necessary to trigger the 
brain’s pituitary gland to help make 
ovaries produce eggs. 

Great credence is given to these 
findings, as brain development in new- 
born rats is similar to that in human 
fetuses. Also, earlier studies have sug- 
gested that women who smoke mari- 
juana when pregnant might perma- 
nently damage future reproductive 
abilities in their offspring. 

The second study was found to cause 
impairment in the reproductive capa- 
bilities of young adult male rats. The 
scientist who presented the results of 
the second study also cited previous 
tests to substantiate his findings. 

Mr. President, for a very long time, 
the misconception existed that mari- 
juana was a harmless drug that 
brought about mind-altering pleasure, 
and not any damage. We are finding 
out with more and more certainty just 
how destructive this illicit narcotic 
truly is, unfortunately, at the expense 
of the unborn. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Children, 
Family, Drugs and Alcoholism, I will 
continue to do all I can to encourage 
efforts to educate the American public 
to the very real dangers of this and 
other “recreational” drugs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the at- 
tached Washington Post article of 
April 25, 1985, entitled “Marijuana 
Seen as Affecting Reproduction,” be 
inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 25, 1985] 
MARIJUANA SEEN AS AFFECTING 
REPRODUCTION 

ANAHEIM, Calif., April 25.—Two studies of 
drugged rats provide evidence that marijua- 
na may damage the human reproductive 
system, perhaps even in the offspring of 
pregnant women who smoke it, researchers 
say. 
“Smoking marijuana during pregnancy 
might cause irreversible damage to those 
cells in the [fetal] brain which control the 
female gonads,” Amarendhra Kumar of 
Boston’s Tufts University School of Medi- 
cine said. 

But a critic of the studies, Harvard Medi- 
cal School psychiatrist Dr. Lester Grin- 
spoon, said that proportionately more mari- 
juana was given to the rats than the 
amount smoked by most humans, and that 
the findings don’t necessarily apply to 
people. The researchers agreed. 

Kumar and his colleagues gave newborn 
female rats the equivalent of two to 20 mari- 
juana cigarettes’ worth of tetrahydrocanna- 
binol, or THC, marijuana’s active ingredi- 
ent, during each of their first five days of 
life. 

The rats never developed normal female 
cycles, indicating permanent damage, he 
said. When the rats were killed at 10 
months of age, he added, they were found to 
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have abnormally low levels of a chemical 
necessary to trigger the brain's pituitary 
gland to help make ovaries produce eggs. 

Brain development in newborn rats is 
similar to that in human fetuses, and earlier 
studies have shown that pregnant women 
who smoke marijuana can pass THC to 
their fetuses, Kumar said. He said the study 
suggests that women who smoke marijuana 
when pregnant might permanently damage 
future reproductive abilities in their off- 
spring. 

The second study, by University of North 
Dakota Medical School pharmacologist 
Syed Husain, found that THC equivalent to 
as few as 2% “joints” a day for 15 days im- 
paired the processing of energy-rich sugars 
in the testicles of young adult male rats. 

Previous studies have shown that THC 
can hinder biochemcial processes in human 
testicles. Husain said his work supports the 
theory that such impairment occurs because 
marijuana disrupts energy use by testicular 
cells, 

Both studies were presented Wednesday 
at the annual meeting of the Federation of 
American Societies for Experimental Biol- 
ogy. 


LATCHKEY KIDS 


Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, I 
wish to call attention today to a prob- 
lem facing children of the 1980’s and 
1990’s. Increasingly, we find both par- 
ents of a family or single parents who 
must work full time. This leaves chil- 
dren alone and responsible for them- 
selves for many hours each day. 

I ask unanimous consent to enter an 
article into the Rercorp which dis- 
cusses this issue and offers preventive 
safety guidelines should such a situa- 
tion exist. We must be aware of the 
long-term effects on our children if we 
leave them alone for a good part of 
their day for a good part of their life. 
On a daily basis, we must think about 
the potential dangers and teach our 
children what to do should an emer- 
gency occur. Finally, we must make 
parents aware of the alternatives 
available to them, such as extended 
day care or other organized activities. 
Latchkey kids need to be included in 
our efforts of education and preven- 
tion in order to keep our Nation’s chil- 
dren as safe as possible. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

BEHIND LOCKED Doors 

Every day at 3 pm, the Riverdale, Mary- 
land girl leaves her school, walks several 
blocks to pick up her three-year-old sister at 
a babysitter’s, then walks her home, where 
the two spend the afternoon locked inside. 
At 5:30 pm, she starts dinner for her little 
sister and her working parents. 

The child is eight years old. And she is not 
unusual. All over the metropolitan Wash- 
ington area, such scenarios are being played 
and replayed: children caring for younger 
children, or children alone caring for them- 
selves. 

Approximately six and seven million chil- 
dren under the age of thirteen come home 
from school each day to empty houses, the 
Children’s Defense Fund has found. In the 
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Washington area, that translates conserv- 
atively to 75,000 children. 

They are called latchkey children, for the 
house keys they carry to let themselves in. 
In many cases, they are taking care of them- 
selves because of economic necessity—their 
parents cannot afford adequate childcare. 
In others, the parents simply feel their chil- 
dren are ready to handle the responsibility. 
And the more educated the parents, accord- 
ing.to researchers, the more likely they are 
to have their children take care of them- 
selves, 

Experts are divided on the psychological 
effects of being a latchkey child. A few re- 
searchers have found that in adulthood, 
some people are better managers as a result 
of the experience; others say latchkey chil- 
dren are more fearful, depressed and less so- 
ciable as adults. 

The age at which children become latch- 
key children appears to be a factor. Too 
much responsibility too soon can be anxiety- 
provoking, say child development experts. 

“Too many children at too young an age 
are being robbed of their childhoods by 
being forced to assume adult responsibil- 
ities,” says Helen Blank, director of child- 
care at the Children’s Defense Fund. 

There is also the safety issue. In one in- 
stance in the District last year, a five-year- 
old boy and his four-year-old brother died in 
their Adams Morgan apartment after appar- 
ently starting a fire by playing with a ciga- 
rette lighter. Their mother had left the chil- 
dren alone to run an errand. 

Besides safety issues, child development 
experts point to psychological development 
as major latchkey issues. Fear is a main one, 
according to Thomas Long, associate profes- 
sor in the School of Education at Catholic 
University. Long and his wife, Lynette, an 
associate professor in the School of Educa- 
tion at American University, have been 


studying latchkey children in this area since 


1979. 

“The most startling thing we've found is 
that many latchkey children are afraid,” 
says Long. “That’s the case more so the 
younger they are, and more so if they are 
alone and not with other children. We 
found that one-third of the children who 
were left unattended and alone, were in the 
high fear category, as were one-fifth who 
were unattended but with underage sib- 
lings.” 

When fear is high, the children’s reaction 
is to hide. In their book, The Handbook for 
Latchkey Children and Their Parents, the 
Longs tell of a third grade Washington girl 
who was at the top of her class, but who 
spent her afternoons alone at home in a 
closet to cope with her fear. 

“Being in a large room, such as a living 
room, with many doors, is more threatening 
than being in a smaller space,” says Long. 
“We interviewed children, who would only 
play in their bedrooms or would move into a 
closet or bathroom, often the only room in 
the house which would lock. Some kids said 
when they heard noises outside, they would 
go into the bathroom and get into the 
shower and stay there as the most protected 
place in the house.” 

The long-term fear stays with them. 
“Children who are very young—six, seven, 
eight—and afraid, and who can’t handle the 
constant fear, repress it,” says Long. “We 
found that when they got to be twelve, thir- 
teen, and fourteen, when they might better 
deal with fear, they don’t. If the fear pat- 
tern was established at seven and eight, it 
often didn’t go away at twelve, and it didn’t 
at thirty-five either.” 
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Among the latchkey children they have 
interviewed, the Longs also have found a 
sense of abandonment, particularly in the 
youngest child. 

“The youngest child often feels that 
mama doesn’t love him or her as much as 
the older children, because mama stayed 
home with the oldest but wouldn't stay 
home with them,” Long says. 

Being with a brother or sister can lessen 
the stress on the at-home child, Long has 
found, just because “another warm body is 
there.” But he cautions that many older 
children simply cannot handle the responsi- 
bility of supervising younger children. 

A tragic example occurred in a Richmond 
suburb last year, involving two young chil- 
dren, whose mother had left them at home 
alone while she was at work. A fire broke 
out and the older child, a nine year old girl, 
called the emergency number. She told the 
operator her street name, but she was not 
able to give her street number. Ultimately, 
she and her five year old brother burned to 
death, as the screams of the children were 
recorded on the emergency line. The 
mother was charged with child neglect, but 
the case was subsequently dismissed. 

Each jurisdiction has its own definitions 
of child neglect, using words such as ‘‘neces- 
sary" or “proper care’’ and “control,” in 
terms of parental responsibility. There is no 
standard law specifying at what age a child 
may be left alone, but some jurisdictions 
have guidelines. The Pro-Child Unit of Ar- 
lington County’s Department of Human 
Services, Social Services Division, for in- 
stance, stipulates that children up to the 
age of six should not be left unsupervised; 
that children seven to nine should not be 
left for more than an hour and a half and 
cannot be responsible for younger siblings; 
and that those ages ten to eighteen may be 
left alone if they have no emotional or med- 
ical problems and are comfortable with the 
arrangement. Youths ages eleven to twelve 
can begin to babysit, the guidelines say, but 
only if they do not have emotional or medi- 
cal problems and only for siblings who are 
over the age of four and have no emotional 
or medical problems. 

The factors in a successful latchkey ar- 
rangement, says Michelle Seligson, director 
of the School-Age Childcare Project, Welles- 
ley College.Center for Research on Women, 
are the age of the child, the safety of the 
neighborhood, and the support resources of 
the family. “I doubt if any child under the 
age of nine or ten should be on his own,” 
she says. 

Despite her misgivings on age, large num- 
bers of children start being left alone when 
they are eight year olds, according to the 
Long studies. More important than age may 
be psychological readiness. “You can find 
children and parents who speak about the 
fact that it is nice for children to be able to 
go home and structure their own time and 
do things that interest them.” Seligson says. 

In looking at positive aspects of the expe- 
rience, experts point to an increase in self- 
reliance and a sense of self-responsibility. 
“Many adults,” says Long, “said they were 
much better managers because of their 
latchkey experiences. They had to make de- 
cisions and suffer consequences. No one 
bailed them out, and as adults, they feel 
they can make decisions quickly, which is 
good managerial style.” 

For every one of them, however, Long 
found that half of the adults studied still 
talk of heightened fear at being alone, of 
loneliness, of having fewer social skills, and 
of resentment over the fact that they were 
latchkey children. 
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Yet, two researchers, Hyman Rodman, an 
Excellence Foundation Professor in Child 
Development and Family Relations at the 
University of North Carolina, and Nicholas 
Zill, president of Child Trends, a Washing- 
ton-based nonprofit research organization, 
concluded in separate studies that there was 
no significant difference in social and psy- 
chological development between children 
who took care of themselves and those who 
were taken care of by others after school. 
Rodman studied children nine and thirteen, 
and Zill studied children between the ages 
of seven and eleven. 

“There is a big difference between the 
three year old who is left home alone for six 
hours at a time, and the eleven year old who 
is left for an hour or two,” says Zill. 

“I have mixed emotions about the experi- 
ence,” says one Washington mother, who 
started leaving her daughters, ages eight 
and eleven, home alone three years ago 
when she had to fire her housekeeper after 
her business hit hard times. Since there was 
no available after-school program for her 
children, she had them care for themselves. 
“It was all right for my older daughter, but 
rougher for my younger. In retrospect I see 
she needed more socialization and support. I 
won't really know whether or not it’s 
worked until she’s an adult, will I?” 

With all the latchkey survival courses and 
publicity over the issue, parents are being 
lulled into thinking that their children can 
take care of themselves just fine. And that 
is frightening to me,” says Leah Lefstein, as- 
sociate director at the Center for Early Ado- 
lescence at the University of North Caroli- 
na. 

There is more than the latchkey issue in- 
volved, says Lefstein. “They are missing 
positive opportunities for growth if they 
come home every afternoon and shut them- 
selves up alone in their homes, Many young 
people today are growing up in a much more 
sterile environment than we did.” 

Lefstein advises parents to enroll their 
children in after-school activities, and 
points to programs such as the Reston Chil- 
dren’s Center and the Camp Fire Kids Care 
Clubs in Springfield sponsored by the Poto- 
mac Area Council as models for preteens. 

In the programs, youth check in with a 
family daycare provider after school, then 
leave to engage in after-school activities, 
play with friends, or spend time alone at 
home. Children, their parents, and the 
family daycare provider plan a weekly 
schedule of activities. 

While the Washington area is a leader in 
the country in the numbers of before-and 
after-school programs, most only serve chil- 
dren from kindergarten through the sixth 
grade. Not every jurisdiction has extended 
day programs and none has enough to meet 
the demand. In Fairfax County, for in- 
stance, 41 of the 116 general elementary 
schools, and four programs for children 
with special needs, have extended daycare. 
Approximately 1,500 children are enrolled, 
yet an additional 2,600 need the extended 
care. 

In Montgomery County, which unlike 
Fairfax County has no centrally organized 
extended day program, a recent study found 
21 percent of the children in the county 
under the age of fourteen “regularly” cared 
for themselves or were cared for by a sibling 
under the age of fourteen. According to the 
survey by Applied Management Sciences, 
Inc., self care occurred primarily in house- 
holds in which the parents were highly edu- 
cated. In 58 percent of the households, at 
least one member of the household had 
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completed graduate school. The average 
income of the families relying on latchkey 
care was between $20,000 and $34,000, the 
study found, In fashionable Potomac, for in- 
stance, almost 50 percent of the nonparen- 
tal care was latchkey. 

A good latchkey experience occurs gradu- 
ally, the experts contend. “A goal of parent- 
ing is to create responsibility,’ says Zill. 
“You give graded doses of independence. It 
is not appropriate to shelter school-aged 
children all the time. Part of the skill of 
parenting is deciding how much independ- 
ence to give a child. Families in which there 
are a lot of family activities and they do 
things together are those families that 
foster greater practical skill development on 
the part of the child. Parents can teach var- 
ious skills, such as taking care of pets, shop- 
ping, and traveling around the city as steps 
toward taking more responsibility.” 

Often, the latchkey child who is used to 
caring for himself on a regular basis is 
better off than the child who is left alone 
on an irregular basis. Chances are the latch- 
key child has been taught certain skills, 
such as what to.do if a fire breaks out, that 
the other children haven't been, says 
Ronnie O’Branovich, who heads the You're 
In Charge program for latchkey youths in 
Prince George’s County. 

In the area, survival skills training for 
latchkey children is held by a number of 
groups, including local cooperative exten- 
sion services, and the Mental Health Asso- 
ciation of Prince George’s County, Inc. 
There also are several “warm lines,” which 
youths who are alone after school can call 
to ease their loneliness or anxiety. 

The Oakleaf Center, a community mental 
health ‘center in Bethesda, operates a 24- 
hour call-in line for latchkey children (986- 
8886). The year-and-a-half old program, 
averages thirty calls a day from all over the 
metropolitan area. Most are from youths 
ages eight to fifteen, to whom operators 
talk on the average of ten minutes. 

O'Branovich’s You're In Charge, which 
began last October, is the Mental Health 
Association of Prince George’s County's pro- 
gram for latchkey children. One part of it is 
a telephone hotline, (522-CARE), operating 
from 2 to 9 pm weekdays, and from 4 to 9 
pm on Saturdays and Sundays. The line cur- 
rently receives about ten calls a day from 
kids. 

You're In Charge also operates a registra- 
tion program in which parents sign up their 
children to be called after school. Only a 
dozen families have registered their chil- 
dren, although the program has a capacity 
of a hundred. ‘There is a reluctance on the 
part of parents to say they have latchkey 
children,” says O’Branovich. Before chil- 
dren are registered, program administrators 
require parents to bring their children to 
the office to meet, so program officers can 
ascertain if the children are able to dial a 
phone. They will not take children under 
the age of six. The majority of the children 
in the program are eight and nine. 

You're In Charge also has written a work- 
book for latchkey children and their par- 
ents; developed a cable television program, 
the first of which aired on Storer Cable in 
the county last February; and recently 
started a support group for parents of latch- 
key children. 

The D.C. Hotline is starting two telephone 
call-in lines for latchkey children in Septem- 
ber. The lines will be open from 3 to 7 pm 
weekdays, and on school holidays and close- 


downs. The number of the two lines will be 
separate from the regular hotline number. 
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The local call-in lines haven't received 
many emergency calls, but they have 
become the place many youths are turning 
for the kind of advice and interpersonal re- 
lationships they traditionally received from 
an adult supervisor after school. 

“Many call because they have nothing to 
do,” says Margaret Riggs, who heads the 
Oakleaf line. “They are lonely, or have 
problems with school or friends, and just 
want to talk about how to manage it. They 
call because they got a bad grade on an 
exam. Some call because they want to know 
how to make a snack. Others call because 
they are frightened or bored and want to 
know what to do. Many just want someone 
to talk to.” 


SURVIVAL SKILLS FOR LATCHKEY KIDS 


The key to a successful latchkey situation, 
says Tom Long, associate professor in the 
School of Education at Catholic University, 
and his wife Lynette, an associate professor 
in the School of Education at American Uni- 
versity, who have been studying latchkey 
children, is a strong parental-child relation- 
ship. “If parents and children have a very 
strong, positive relationship, the bad effects 
of self care are reduced,” he says. 

He suggests that parents: 

Plan an after-school schedule for their 
child, so he or she won't come home and 
simply watch television. 

Schedule out-of-the-house activities for 
certain days in the week, so the child is not 
alone. Activities might include doing school- 
work in the library, taking lessons, or going 
to a school sporting event. 

Make certain their child can make contact 
with a parent during the time alone. If a 
parent can’t be reached, Long advises that 
someone else can be. 

Arrange for.a adult who is home in the 
neighborhood to be a contact to whom the 
child can turn in an emergency during the 
time alone. 

Set up rules, such as whether and which 
friends can come over; which kitchen appli- 
ances can be used; how much and which tel- 
evision programs can be watched; whether 
the child can go to a friend’s or play out- 
doors; and what is expected of the child in 
the way of chores and homework. 

Teach the child survival skills, such as not 
telling telephone callers he or she is home 
alone; not letting anyone who comes to the 
door in; keeping a list of emergency num- 
bers by every phone; keeping the door 
locked; and conducting a home fire drill. 

Practice all the rules. Simply telling your 
child is not enough. 


PERSECUTION OF 
RIGHTS LAWYERS 
PHILIPPINES 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in 
testimony before the Subcommittee 
on Foreign Operations of the House 
Appropriations Committee on May 17, 
Michael Posner of the Lawyer’s Com- 
mittee for International Human 
Rights called attention to a disturbing 
recent development in the Philippines: 
In the past several months the Philip- 
pines armed. services have taken a 
number of illegal actions against 
human rights lawyers and activists, 
who for the past decade have very ef- 
fectively monitored human rights 
abuses and assisted the victims and 
their families. Two prominent human 
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rights lawyers have been murdered. In 
recent weeks several other human 
rights lawyers have been arrested and 
detained on national security charges. 
Some were detained on the basis of 
preventive detention actions, under 
the power President Marcos granted 
himself by decree to detain people 
without a warrant or trial for up to 1 
year. In one case the armed forces 
openly cited “human rights lawyer- 
ing” as justification for an arrest. 

The Marcos government’s campaign 
against human rights lawyers and ac- 
tivists is clearly intended to intimidate 
and persecute all those who legally 
monitor human rights abuses by the 
Philippines Armed Forces and counsel 
their victims. Without their efforts, 
arbitrary abuses of civilians by the 
military will surely grow worse, and 
more Filipinos will be drawn to the 
Communist insurgency as the only ef- 
fective opposition to their brutal Gov- 
ernment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of Mr. Posner’s testimony may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


HUMAN RIGHTS IN THE PHILIPPINES—TESTI- 
MONY OF MICHAEL H. POSNER, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, THE LAWYERS COMMITTEE FOR 
INTERNATIONAL HUMAN RIGHTS, BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FOREIGN OPERATIONS OF 
THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
May 17, 1985 


Mr. Chairman, thank you for inviting me 
to testify. I am the Executive Director of 
the New York-based Lawyers Committee for 
International Human Rights. In January I 
participated in a Lawyers Committee dele- 
gation to the Philippines with two col- 
leagues, Raymond Bonner and Charles 
Breyer. During a two-week period we visited 
seven areas, including Northern and Central 
Luzon, Mindanao, Negros, Iloilo, Samar and 
Leyte. Last November, Diane Orentlicher, 
Deputy Director of the Lawyers Committee, 
also visited the Philippines. A report based 
on our missions is now being prepared. In 
my testimony today I will both present a 
summary of the current human rights situa- 
tion in the Philippines and make several 
recommendations for future U.S. policy. 


PROSECUTION OF HUMAN RIGHTS LAWYERS 


In appearing at this time, I am particular- 
ly anxious to seek your help and support for 
a courageous group of human rights lawyers 
and activists who now face persecution be- 
cause of the work they are doing. In recent 
months these brave and committed people 
have become the target of a campaign of of- 
ficial harassment and intimidation by ele- 
ments of the Philippine armed forces and 
government. 

As you may be aware; in the last decade a 
number of very effective human rights mon- 
itoring groups have been formed in the 
Philippines in response to the deteriorating 
situation in that country. One of these orga- 
nizations, the Free Legal Assistance Group 
(FLAG), utilizes volunteer lawyers to defend 
individuals in political cases, and to repre- 
sent the victims and families of victims of 


human rights abuses. Today, more than 250 
volunteer lawyers throughout the country 


work with FLAG. FLAG’s tireless lawyers 
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file habeas corpus petitions on behalf of the 
families of disappeared persons, initiate law- 
suits challenging detentions without charge, 
and seek to initiate investigations of mem- 
bers of the security forces who are believed 
to be responsible for political killings, tor- 
ture and other forms of abuse. 

In recent months the Philippine armed 
forces have taken a series of illegal actions 
in an apparent effort to force an end to 
these activities. Last September a human 
rights lawyer, Zorro Aguilar, was shot and 
killed along with a journalist named Jacobo 
Amatong in Davao City. Amatong lived long 
enough to identify the assailants as mem- 
bers of the Philippine military. To date, 
there has been no serious official investiga- 
tion of this crime. 

Last month another FLAG lawyer, Roma- 
flo Taoja, was also killed. Mr Taoja was 
murdered in his home in Davao del Norte at 
8:00 p.m. on April 3 by heavily armed men 
in civilian clothes. No one has been arrested 
and no independent investigation has been 
undertaken in this case, although it is be- 
lieved that members of the Armed Forces of 
the Philippines were also involved in this 
killing. 

In recent weeks several other human 
rights lawyers have been arrested and are 
being detained on national security charges. 
They include two FLAG lawyers from Abra 
Province, Northern Luzon, Romeo Astudillo 
and Alberto Benesa, both of whom were ar- 
rested on April 28, 1985. Both are being held 
pursuant to Preventive Detention Action 
(PDA), which empowers President Marcos 
to detain people without a warrant or trial 
for up to one year. The two have been 
charged under Presidential Decree 1835, an 
anti-subversion law enacted in 1981. In addi- 
tion to their human rights work, both Astu- 
dillo and Benesa are past provincial presi- 
dents of the Integrated Bar of the Philip- 
pines, the national bar association. Both 
men are now being held in military custody 
at Camp Villamor, the Philippine Constabu- 
lary command in Benguet. 

On May 10, one week ago today, two other 
FLAG lawyers Larry Ilagan and Tony Arel- 
lano, were arrested in Davao City in the 
southern island of Mindanao. No charges 
have yet been filed against either of them. 
Habeas corpus petitions have been filed on 
their behalf, and a hearing is scheduled for 
next Thursday, May 23. The Philippine 
military itself has confirmed the fact that 
human rights activities prompted the arrest 
of at least one of the Dayao lawyers. In a 
press statement released earlier this week, 
the Philippine Constabulary in Mindanao 
charged that Mr. Ilagan had “lately been 
engaged in human rights lawyering for sus- 
pected persons detained for subversion, re- 
bellion and other charges.” The government 
statement went on to note that his arrest 
was “long overdue.’ On Monday of this 
week yet another FLAG lawyer, Marcos Ri- 
sonar, Jr., was arrested. A hearing on his 
habeas corpus petition is also scheduled to 
take place next Thursday. 

The persecution of human rights monitors 
has not been limited to the Free Legal As- 
sistance Group. On April 22 two lawyers 
working for another ‘human rights group, 
MABINI, were also charged with subver- 
sion. They are Jejomar Binay and Vladimir 
Sampang. Though neither of them has yet 
been arrested, Philippine authorities are 
now investigating the charges against them. 

Nor has the Philippine government’s 
recent assault on human rights workers 
been confined to lawyers. On March 29 
Father Teodoro Remegio, the coordinator in. 
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Abra Province for the human rights group 
Task Force Detainees, was also arrested pur- 
suant to a Preventive Detention Action 
(PDA). Task Force Detainees is a unit of the 
Association of Major Religious Superiors of 
the Philippines which documents human 
rights violations throughout the country. 
Father Remegio was also the provincial co- 
ordinator of the Human Rights Organiza- 
tion of Northern Luzon. 

In the last several weeks there have been 
daily reports that PDA’s have been pre- 
pared and are about to be served on other 
human rights lawyers and workers. Though 
unconfirmed, these rumors add to the grow- 
ing tension and place added pressure on 
those who continue to press the cause of 
human rights. 

The point of the Philippine government’s 
campaign is clear. Those who legally moni- 
tor and report on abuses by the military and 
seek to provide counsel to victims of mili- 
tary abuses are considered subversive and 
will be dealt with accordingly. As the mili- 
tary’s statement in the Ilagan case makes 
clear, “human rights lawyering for suspect- 
ed persons detained for subversion, rebellion 
and other charges” will no longer be tolerat- 
ed. (Emphasis added), 

Mr. Chairman, in the last four years our 
office has worked closely with domestic 
human rights monitors in the Philippines, 
including the Free Legal Assistance Group, 
Task Force Detainees and MABINI. We 
view their work as increasingly vital at this 
very difficult moment in Philippine history. 
Based on our visits and work, we believe 
that these domestic rights advocates have 
helped to prevent some violations and have 
aided families in thousands of cases where 
abuses have already occurred. 

Through our work on the Philippines, we 
have developed great respect and admira- 
tion for the work done by FLAG and other 
human rights monitors in the face of daily 
threats to their personal safety. We strong- 
ly urge you and this Committee to take all 
steps possible to put an end to this cam- 
paign of official persecution and assault on 
the rule of law. 

GENERAL HUMAN RIGHTS CONDITIONS 

The recent harassment of these monitors 
should be viewed in the context of a general 
worsening of the human rights situation in 
the Philippines. Despite the lifting of mar- 
tial law in January 1981 and a loosening of 
restrictions on press and associational activi- 
ties, serious abuses by Philippine security 
forces continue to occur throughout the 
country on an alarming scale. 

In the past year there has been an in- 
crease in reported political killings of civil- 
ians, disappearances, and unlawful abduc- 
tion of civilians by government forces. The 
so-called “Langoni Nine” case exemplifies 
this pattern of abuse and the institutional 
factors that perpetuate the cycle of terror. 
On May 14, 1984, seven members of the 
Philippine Constabulary arrested eleven 
young men who were on their way to play 
basketball at a court next to an elementary 
school in the town of Langoni, Bacolod. 

Several witnesses watched as the men 
were ordered to take off their shirts and 
were pushed, kicked and finally tied up by 
the policemen. The witnesses, who were at 
the school as poll watchers for elections to 
the National Assembly that were taking 
place that day, later reported that eleven 
young men were forced to lie in the hot sun 
for two hours, and finally were taken away 
by the Constabulary. 

At about 7:00 p.m. shots were heard 
coming from the detachment of the 338th 
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Philippine Constabulary (P.C.) headquar- 
ters in Inayawan. The next morning the 
barangay (neighborhood) captain from Lan- 
goni, Eddie Locsin, went to the P.C. head- 
quarters, where he discovered the bodies of 
nine of the eleven men (two had escaped). 
He was told that the men were part of an in- 
surgent force that raided the P.C. headquar- 
ters early on the morning of May 15. Ac- 
cording to P.C. officials, the raid included 
more than 50 people who attacked the de- 
tachment in pump boats from the sea. They 
assert also that only the nine men were 
killed, while the others had escaped. 

Following this incident one of those who 
had been arrested and later escaped, Mele- 
cio Villanueva, came forward and agreed to 
testify in a military investigation of the inci- 
dent. As is often the case in the Philippines, 
Mr. Villanueva has paid the price for his 
courage and candor. Immediately after he 
prepared an affidavit describing what he 
had seen, Mr. Villanueva was implicated in a 
murder which took place in January 1983. 

On My 29, 1984 affidavits were obtained 
by the government charging that Villenueva 
and the nine murdered men were involved 
in a military ambush in January 1983 in 
which several members of the P.C. has been 
killed. An indictment in this case which had 
been filed against others on August 16, 1983, 
was amended to include Villanueva and the 
nine deceased men on May 31, 1984. 

A second case was also filed in the town of 
Cagayan, charging Villanueva and the nine 
dead men with subversion. The complaint in 
this case was filed on May 18, four days 
after the killing. 

Despite assurances by acting Armed 
Forces Chief of Staff Fidel Ramos that wit- 
nesses would be protected and an investiga- 
tion pursued, the opposite has proved true. 
Fearing for his life, and seeking to avoid 
being tried for crimes he did not commit, 
Mr. Villanueva has gone into hiding. A mili- 
tary investigation that was initiated after 
the killing was terminated in January for 
lack of witnesses. 

The case of the Langoni Nine has drawn 
sharp criticism from church officials, in- 
cluding the Bishop of Negros Occidental 
and human rights leaders in the Philip- 
pines, It stands as a striking instance of the 
Philippine authorities, obstruction of justice 
in cases where members of the armed forces 
are alleged to be involved, 

Those who survive arrest or unlawful ab- 
duction by security forces are frequently 
tortured in barbaric fashion. Persons seized 
as alleged subversives are beaten, suffocat- 
ed, choked with water devices, subjected to 
electrie shocks, burned, raped and mutilat- 
ed. Documented instances of torture contin- 
ue to be a serious problem. Today, torture is 
a standard operating procedure of Philip- 
pine security forces engaged in counter-in- 
surgency efforts. 

The most pervasive form of abuse in the 
Philippines—arbitrary arrest and preventive 
detention without charge—has the sanction 
of law. Pursuant to a series'of presidential 
decrees, President Marcos has claimed for 
himself the power to order people arrested 
without warrant and held without bail until 
he personally orders their release. In 1983 
the Supreme Court. of the Philippines 
upheld these broad powers, and declared 
the judiciary powerless to review the validi- 
ty of the detention of anyone arrested in 
this fashion, Accordingly, merely by calling 
someone a threat to national security, Presi- 
dent Marcos has the sole discretion to 
detain him or her indefinitely. 
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GROWTH OF COMMUNIST INSURGENCY 


In recent months, the overall security sit- 
uation in the Philippines has also continued 
to decline, particularly in rural areas. In the 
countryside, years of human rights viola- 
tions by Philippine security forces have led 
growing numbers of Filipinos to throw their 
support to communist insurgents, whom 
they perceive as the most effective oppo- 
nents of a brutal government. The strength 
of the New People’s Army (NPA), the armed 
wing of the Communist Party of the Philip- 
pines, has grown steadily in the past decade, 
particularly in the last year. Today, an esti- 
mated 12,000 to 15,000 NPA insurgents are 
increasingly active throughout the country. 
Estimates now place civilian support for the 
NPA as high as one million people. While 
many peasants support the NPA for eco- 
nomic and social reasons, there is simply no 
question that military abuses in the rural 
areas have considerably enhanced their 
appeal. 

There is every indication that this crisis 
will only worsen if its root causes are not ad- 
dressed. With NPA strength on the rise, the 
Philippine military will undoubtedly re- 
spond by intensifying its counter-insurgency 
efforts. These efforts have typically been 
characterized by massive violations of 
human rights, which in turn, have tended to 
further radicalize the rural population. 

Because of their close historical ties to the 
U.S., Filipinos are intimately acquainted 
with the principles of freedom and democra- 
cy for which this country stands, and expect 
the United States to champion their funda- 
mental rights when they are seriously 
threatened, They were shocked and disap- 
pointed when Vice President Bush instead 
praised President Marcos’s “adherence to 
the democratic process’ during his 1981 
visit to the Philippines. They were again dis- 
appointed earlier this year when the 
Reagan Administration proposed an in- 
crease in military aid to the Philippines to 
$100 million, despite the continuing human 
rights crisis. 

Filipinos both expect and welcome a 
strong and unambiguous stance by the U.S. 
Government in protest to the human rights 
violations that have infected their nation 
for over a decade. Perhaps more to the 
point, our own long-term interests demand 
such action. Most obviously, the perceived 
failure of U.S. policy to adequately address 
human rights violations in the Philippines 
has fueled a growing anti-American senti- 
ment there. To a disturbing extent, calls for 
President Marcos's resignation in the past 
year and one-half have been coupled with 
protests against the continued presence of 
the U.S. military bases in the Philippines, 
among the most important U.S, military in- 
stallations outside the United States. This 
growing antipathy toward the U.S. presence 
in the Philippines is due, at least in part, to 
a perception that the United States Govern- 
ment tacitly supports serious abuses by the 
Philippine Government. 

While such anti-American currents are 
present in many countries to which we are 
allied, its manifestation in the Philippines 
gives cause for special concern. To an un- 
usual degree, many: moderate opposition 
forces operating in the Philippines have 
grown reluctant to work even with private 
U.S. organizations, or to receive financial 
support from them. This development poses 
the specter that we may lose substantial in- 
fluence in the Philippines even if moderate 
opposition forces—rather than the more ex- 
treme left-wing forces—gain greater power 
in the coming years. 
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U.S. POLICY TOWARD THE PHILIPPINES 


In the face of this growing crisis in the 
Philippines, the United States government 
continues a policy of virtually unlimited fi- 
nancial support for the Marcos government. 
While the U.S. Embassy in Manila has made 
useful efforts in the past 18 months to ex- 
press official dissatisfaction with certain as- 
pects of the Marcos government’s policies, 
these quiet diplomatic overtures are not 
enough. For the Embassy’s actions on 
human rights to be effective, the U.S. gov- 
ernment, including Congress, must be pre- 
pared to stand behind these words with 
clear, decisive actions. 

We support initiatives taken by Congress- 
man Solarz and others to front-load the eco- 
nomic portion of aid committed to the Phil- 
ippines over the next five years and to 
reduce the level of military aid for FY 1986. 
At the same time we believe that a stronger 
message is both possible and necessary. We 
believe that legislation appropriating future 
aid to the Philippines should explicitly con- 
dition military aid on concrete measures to 
improve human rights. If the government of 
the Philippines does not comply with these 
provisions, at least some portion of current 
military aid should be terminated. Several 
areas in which specific conditions could be 
imposed include: 

1. Arrest and Detention Practices.—In 
recent years hundreds of citizens have been 
arrested without warrant and detained with- 
out being charged under presidential orders, 
Preventive Detention Actions (PDAs). 
Future U.S. aid provisions should require 
the government of the Philippines to re- 
store traditional due process rights, includ- 
ing the restoration of the right to petition 
for habeas corpus and the abolition of the 
PDA. Persons detained pursuant to these 
presidential orders should be released imme- 
diately unless their arrest and detention is 
authorized by independent judicial authori- 
ties. 

2. Torture—Political Killings.—The Phil- 
ippine armed forces continue to utilize bar- 
baric forms of torture, often applied during 
periods of incommunicado detention. Thou- 
sands of non-combatant civilians have been 
killed in the last several years by members 
of the armed forces. These crimes are rarely 
investigated, and almost never prosecuted. 
Future U.S. legislation could require the 
government of the Philippines to undertake 
a publicly articulated campaign to enforce 
laws prohibiting political killings, torture 
and other abuses by military and paramili- 
tary forces. In particular, the Philippine 
government could be required to re-open 
the investigation of the Langoni Nine, who 
were murdered by the security forces in 
May 1984, and to make good faith effort to 
bring to justice those responsible for these 
murders. 

3. Protection of Human Rights Monitors.— 
The recent murders and arrests of Philip- 
pine human rights lawyers and activists rep- 
resents a new and deeply disturbing indica- 
tion of the breakdown in the rule of law. 
For human rights to be protected in the 
Philippines, there need to be independent, 
freely functioning human rights organiza- 
tions that can gather facts and represent 
those charged with political offenses. An- 
other condition of future U.S. aid should be 
a demand- for the release of those human 
rights monitors who are now in detention, 
the dismissal of charges against all others, 
and a full investigation and prosecution into 
the murders of Zorro Aguilar and Romaflo 
Taoja. 
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4. The Aquino Case.—Despite the Agrava 
Commission's full and professional investi- 
gation into the killing of former Senator 
Benigno Aquino, the trial in that case has 
been stalled by procedural delays, and by 
the apparent unwillingness of intimidated 
witnesses to testify. While the case is only 
one among thousands of unresolved human 
rights crimes, its symbolic importance de- 
mands that it be given special attention, and 
that a vigorous prosecution be conducted 
against all those who were implicated in the 
crime and subsequent cover-up, including 
General Fabian Ver. Another condition of 
future U.S. aid should be to require that 
Philippine authorities have brought the ac- 
cused to trial and obtained a verdict against 
those responsible for the Aquino killing and 
its subsequent cover-up. 

Mr. Chairman, these criteria address 
some, though certainly not all, of the princi- 
pal human rights problems affecting the 
Philippines today. By taking prompt action 
with respect to these issues, Congress can 
seize the initiative and begin to help reverse 
the continuing erosion of respect for basic 
human rights in the Philippines. In our 
view such action is essential if we hope to 
establish a viable basis for U.S.-Philippine 
relations in the years to come. Failing such 
action, the prospect of further deterioration 
and greater crisis is disturbingly real. 


UNITED STATES/SOVIET TRADE: 
PROCEED WITH CAUTION 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, for the 
first time since the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, a senior official of the 
U.S. Government has met with Soviet 
officials to encourage growth in trade. 
Press reports indicate that Secretary 
of Commerce Baldrige met with Soviet 
leader Gorbachev and with Soviet 
trade officials to discuss trade expan- 
sion. 

In the face of a staggering $123-bil- 
lion trade deficit last year and the 
Commerce Department's projection of 
$152 billion for this year, I am very 
sympathetic to the need for trade ex- 
pansion. I supported a rededication to 
export promotion in my amendment 
to the budget and I have called for 
prompt action on the Export Adminis- 
tration Act. The Senate Democratic 
Working Group on Trade Policy has 
made trade promotion one of the cor- 
nestones of its preliminary report. 
Indeed, the President’s own Commis- 
sion on Competitiveness—the Young 
Commission—stressed the importance 
of a vigorous export policy, as has the 
President’s Export Council and the 
President's Task Force on Internation- 
al Private Enterprise. No one who has 
seriously studied the current trade 
crisis has negleced to call for more and 
better export efforts. 

However, as we pursue these ends, 
we must keep in mind the need to 
avoid economic policies that are out of 
line with our military policies. Our 
main adversary in the world today— 
and the principal threat to freedom 
and stability—is the Soviet Union. 
Much of the money we spend on costly 
weapons systems is dedicated to coun- 
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tering the Soviet threat. Before we 
enter into broad-ranging discussions of 
improved trade relations, we have to 
consider whether and how we may be 
helping the Soviet Union in some dan- 
gerous ways. 

The Commerce Department stated 
that Secretary Baldrige’s agenda did 
not include discussion of high-technol- 
ogy trade, most-favored nations status 
or any other major change in the land- 
scape of United States/Soviet econom- 
ic relations. I have no doubt that this 
is true; certainly I do not want to sug- 
gest that Secretary Baldrige was going 
to “give away the store.” But I believe 
it is worth putting the administration 
on notice that Congress will expect 
close consultations on any changes— 
no matter how minor or symbolic—in 
the economic relationship with the 
Soviet Union. While we all desire im- 
proved relations between the super- 
powers, those improvements should 
not be purchased at the price of our 
security. 

There are two things we need to 
keep uppermost in our mind as we con- 
sider any improvements in United 
States-Soviet trade. First and most im- 
portant, we must assure ourselves that 
any new trade is in our interest. Any 
movement toward liberalized trade 
with the Soviets should be undertaken 
as part of an overall trade strategy cal- 
culated to achieve improvements in 
our economy. I am concerned that any 
new trade will help the United States 
in some significant way. This is the 
measure of an acceptable trade agree- 
ment with the Soviets. The United 
States enjoys a positive balance of 
trade with the Soviets—$2.8 billion 
last year, up from $1.7 billion in 1983. 
The vast majority of that total is the 
result of grain sales, and I need not 
review with my colleagues the feelings 
many of us have about resumption of 
grain sales following the invasion of 
Afghanistan. For better or worse, 
those sales do contribute to a favor- 
able balance of trade. But the totality 
of United States-Soviet trade amounts 
to less than 1 percent of our overall 
world trade. And there is good reason 
why our trade with the Soviets is so 
inconsequential. The United States 
is—despite our terrible trade deficit— 
still the largest single exporting 
Nation in the world. Trade amounts to 
about 20 percent of our GNP, while it 
represents only 7 or 8 percent of 
Soviet GNP, according to unclassified 
Central Intelligence Agency estimates. 
When we exclude the contribution 
made by the captive economies of East 
Europe, we see that the Soviet Union 
is a minor player in the world market. 

This is all the more evident when we 
look at Soviet debt. At present, the 
Soviet Union owes the West about $30 
billion. Certainly the Soviets would 
like to benefit from increased export 
credit programs from the West. As an 
article in last month’s Wall Street 
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Journal pointed out, Western financ- 
ing bankrolled construction of the 
Soviet natural gas pipeline. If the 
Soviet Union cannot afford to enter 
the international market, then it 
should wait until it is ready to do so on 
its own. Western democracies should 
not run to Moscow with fists full of 
money to finance the Soviet’s failed 
economy. Because the Soviets have no 
real role in the international market 
and little prospect for improving their 
economy to a point where it can com- 
pete, I am very skeptical about pros- 
pects for significant increases in 
United States-Soviet trade in the near 
future. 

I said there were two points to keep 
in mind. The second issue involves the 
constant threat posed by Soviet acqui- 
sition of high-technology goods. In the 
May 27 issue of Time magazine, an 
interview with a Soviet defector re- 
veals the extent of this danger. He ex- 
plains that the No. 1 priority of Soviet 
intelligence is the acquisition of Amer- 
ican high-technology products, Indeed, 
the Defense Department has just re- 
leased a report indicating that Soviet 
theft of Western technology could 
have cost the NATO countries as 
much as $14.6 billion in additional de- 
fense costs, while saving the Soviets as 
much as $13 billion in research and de- 
velopment. Any American action on 
trade with the Soviets must be under- 
taken with the full understanding that 
the Soviet agenda is dominated by the 
need to expand the Soviet war ma- 
chine. Congress can have no confi- 
dence in a trade policy with the Sovi- 
ets that is not grounded in a recogni- 
tion of that threat. 

I hope and trust that the adminis- 
tration will be mindful of these prob- 
lems with increased United States/ 
Soviet trade. And I am confident that 
my colleagues and I will remain in- 
volved in any major decisions on this 
relationship. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article from the Wall Street 
Journal of April 1, 1985, entitled “Ivan 
the Credit Seeker” and a report from 
Time magazine of May 27, 1985, be in- 
cluded in the Recorp at the close of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 1, 
1985) 
IVAN THE CREDIT SEEKER 

Emissaries from the Kremlin were in 
Washington recently asking for more trade, 
Soviet deputy foreign trade minister Vlad- 
mir Sushkov said he would love some U.S. 
help in building a robotics factory, for ex- 
ample. His explanation was that they need 
high-tech robots to make blue jeans. 
Anyone who believes this would also think 
the Soviets want Western biotechnology to 
make Scotch whisky and high-temperature 
materials to make jazz records. 

But the U.S. Commerce Department, 
going about its business of promoting com- 
merce, is lending a sympathetic ear. The 
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U.S. is, after all, trying to improve relations 
with the Soviets, and both sides are playing 
those old nostalgia tunes about how friend- 
ly commercial intercourse can damp down 
hostility and conflict. Secretary Baldrige 
told Comrade Sushkov that robotics certain- 
ly could be on the agenda for the trade 
summit planned for May in Moscow. 

From what we've learned of the Baldrige- 
Sushkov talks, the Soviets were hardly 
modest in their demands, They made yet 
another plea for most-favored nation status, 
which means being treated like any other 
trading partner. But they would settle for a 
renewal of U.S. trade subsidies. The unpub- 
lished interdepartmental report of the 
meeting says emphatically that the Soviets 
“want credits as part of any economic deal 
that’s made.” The Soviets are always short 
on hard currency, what with the costs of 
running a world-wide political empire and 
their difficulties in producing products of 
sufficiently high quality to sell in Western 
hard-currency markets. 

Even if our trade promoters didn’t see any 
warning signals in the Soviet interest in ad- 
vanced technology—which usually finds its 
way into Soviet military projects—they 
should have heard a Klaxon go off when 
trade credits came into the conversation. 
Western Europe has already been that 
route, at some considerable cost. For exam- 
ple, the Siberian natural-gas pipeline was 
bankrolled entirely by the detente-minded 
European capitals, giving Western Europe- 
ans high-priced gas on top of their loan sub- 
sidies, Since the 1970s, government export 
credits and official guarantees to the Soviet 
Block have cost Bonn, Paris and London bil- 
lions. Europe’s huge government-sponsored 
misallocation of capital surely helps explain 
Europe’s sluggish economic growth. 

The Soviets are nonetheless uncanny in 
their skill at getting these subsidies. Studies 
from the Organization for Economic Devel- 
opment and the Bank for International Set- 
tlements show that the U.S.S.R. owes the 
West about $30 billion. Of this, $20 billion 
was subsidized, making the Soviet Union not 
only among the most indebted countries, 
but the one that leads all others in the pro- 
portion of debt financed by Western govern- 
ments. One obvious explanation, of course, 
is that the Russians, like the Pentagon, 
offer huge, and thereby tempting, contracts. 
The U.S. has sworn off credits to the Sovi- 
ets, but reversing this policy is the top item 
on the Soviets’ trade-summit agenda. 

There are two points the Americans 
should staple to their briefing papers. The 
first is that government-to-government 
trade talks are for socialists, not capitalists. 
There will be no shortage of American en- 
trepreneurs to make mutually advantageous 
deals when, and if, the Russians ever 
manage to compete in the world market. 
Until then, Commerce has no business solic- 
iting unprofitable business by pledging U.S. 
subsidies. 

The second point is that detente was a po- 
litical as well as an economic disaster. The 
Soviets promised good behavior in exchange 
for high-tech transfers and billions in cred- 
its. Instead, we ended up with the horrors of 
Cambodia, Afghanistan, Poland and Nicara- 
gua. It was hardly a good augury for the 
latest detente attempt when U.S. Army Maj. 
Arthur D. Nicholson Jr. was gunned down 
by a Soviet soldier in East Germany, itself 
kept afloat on West German subsidies. 

Detente was an episode in East West rela- 
tions tht promised what it could not deliver. 
To the extent the U.S. sells the Soviets 
technology will raise the cost to Americans 
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of matching Soviet weaponry. To the extent 
Americans have to subsidize Soviet trade, 
they are misallocating capital. The Com- 
merce Department is supposed to promote 
commerce, but someone in the administra- 
tion needs to ask what's really in it for the 
US. 


{From Time Magazine, May 27, 1985) 
A DEFECTOR WARNS: “WHAT FOoLs” 

(The Reagan Administration's attempts to 
stanch the flow of technology to the Soviet 
Union, primarily directed at the shipment 
of computers, microelectronics and soft- 
ware, have also involved efforts to prevent 
publication or open discussion of certain un- 
classified technical research—a policy that 
has angered many scientists. Yet there is 
growing evidence to support Washington’s 
concern. In an exclusive interview with 
Time’s Frank Melville in London, a former 
officer in the GRU, the Kremilin’s military 
intelligence agency, has affirmed the fact 
that acquiring American high technology is 
the agency’s No. 1 priority. Other comments 
of this recent defector, whose identity is 
being guarded by British intelligence:) 

Spying directed at finding out the enemy’s 
order of battle is no longer necessary—it is 
all set out for the Soviet high command to 
read in the military balance sheets pub- 
lished by organizations such as Jane’s and 
the International Institute for Strategic 
Studies, and in Flight International maga- 
zine and the International Defense Review. 
Even knowing the strategic plans of NATO 
for resisting a Soviet invasion across the 
north German plain is not all that impor- 
tant. What really interests the Soviets is 
such things as clues to laser components in 
systems of navigating nuclear submarines 
underwater, the guidance mechanisms of 
antitank missiles, and the engine air filters 
you put into battle tanks. The fact is that 
military technology has become the main 
espionage battlefield. 

The Soviet Union can launch the first 
satellite, the first astronaut in space and the 
Second World War-Winning T-34 tank, but 
it is behind—perhaps as much as a decade— 
in high-tech avionics, guidance systems and 
the whole range of electronics. But the 
Soviet designer is not stupidly proud. If 
someone has a better idea than he does, he 
accepts it. And that is what GRU activities 
in the West are all about. 

Military intelligence sends to Moscow 
every thing Soviet technology cannot make. 
They concentrate their efforts on the large 
number of smaller supplier firms working 
for major companies like Aerospatiale or 
British Aircraft Corp. We go after suppliers 
who are not so aware of our existence and 
try to fit together the whole picture [of a 
plane or a missile]. 

What is Moscow’s current priority for 
GRU? The plate covering the U.S. shuttle 
vehicle through the enormous temperatures 
is one—how to connect [the tiles] with the 
metal. That the GRU would very much like 
to know about. 

I think about half the achievement in 
Soviet military power has been very heavily 
influenced by the West. I speak about 
Soviet tanks, antitank missiles, antiaircraft 
missiles, aircraft and submarines. Some- 
times you see a Soviet tank and it’s a genu- 
ine Soviet tank. But inside you can see the 
stabilizers for the tank guns, night vision, 
communications equipment and engines 
that owe their existence to Western tech- 
nology. 

In one instance, a lot of money was used 
to bribe some German technicians in order 
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to acquire a [West German] Leopard: tank. 
The question was how to get the engine to 
the U.S.S.R. The solution was for the Soviet 
consul in the area to buy a yacht and have 
its engine taken out and replaced with the 
Leopard’s engine. The yacht then rendez- 
voused several miles out to sea with a Soviet 
merchant ship, to which the engine was 
transferred. 

Another exercise was carried out on an 
American missile-firing range in Germany. 
Some shepherds recruited by Soviet mili- 
tary-intelligence agents were used to scour 
the range looking for components of the 
fired missiles. The shepherds were told by 
their GRU directors to collect every piece of 
metal they could find. The GRU was not in- 
terested in warheads as such, but in ele- 
ments of the guidance system that experts 
in Moscow were able to use to improve their 
equivalent missiles. Take the Soviet Strela-2 
antiaircraft missile—it’s an exact copy of 
the American Redeye. Take the SU-15 su- 
personic fighter, which destroyed the South 
Korean aircraft [Flight 007]. The technolo- 
gy in the SU-15 was stolen abroad. 

President Reagan is quite right. Every- 
thing you give the Soviet Union, they use 
for military purposes. The West should 
cease all forms of technology transfer to the 
Soviets, not just high tech. Comrade Gorba- 
chev is a realistic man, I am sure that put- 
ting himself into Reagan’s shoes, he’s 
saying to himself, “What bloody fools these 
Americans have been in taking so long to 
plug this hole.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF POSITION 
ON FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT 


Mr. TRIBLE. Mr. President, owing 
to circumstances beyond my control, I 
was unable to be present for the vote 
on final passage of this year’s foreign 
assistance act on May 15. I voted to 
report this legislation from committee, 
I spoke in support of this legislation 
on the floor of the Senate, and had I 
been present, I would have voted 
“aye.” 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further morning business? If 
not, morning business is closed. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1986 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the pending business. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 
A bill (S. 1160) to authorize appropria- 
tions for the military functions of the De- 
partment of Defense and to prescribe per- 
sonnel levels for the Department of Defense 
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for fiscal year 1986, to authorize certain 
construction at military installation for 
such fiscal year, to authorize appropriations 
for the Department of Energy for national 
security programs for such fiscal year, and 
for other purposes 

The Senate resumed consideration 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
Missouri is recognized to offer an 
amendment dealing with the Joint 
Chiefs, on which there shall be 1 hour 
of debate to be equally divided. 

The Senator from Missouri is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I thank the Chair. 

AMENDMENT NO. 234 
(Purpose: To establish an improved system 
for providing military advice to the Presi- 
dent, the National Security Council, and 
the Secretary of Defense) 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. EAGLE- 


TON] proposes an amendment numbered 
234. 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 100, between lines 2 and 8, insert 
the following new title: 


TITLE X—ORGANIZATIONAL STRUC- 
TURE OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF 
STAFF 

CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS 

Sec. 1001. The Congress finds that— 

(1) under current law, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are the principal military advisers to 
the President, the National Security Coun- 
cil, and the Secretary of Defense; 

(2) since the creation of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff a number of studies by so-called 
blue-ribbon commissions have found serious 
defects in the organizational structure of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff; and 

(3).in order to ensure that the President, 
the National Security Council, and the Sec- 
retary of Defense receive the best possible 
military advice, it is imperative that major 
organizational changes be made in the 
present system of providing such advice. 


CHIEF OF MILITARY STAFF; JOINT MILITARY 
STAFF 

Sec. 1002. (a) Chapter 5 of title 10, United 

States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“Chapter 5—Chief of Military Staff 

“Sec. . 
“141. Chief of Military Staff. 
“142. Deputy Chief of Military Staff. 
“143. Joint Military Staff. 
“§ 141. Chief of Military Staff 

“(a) There is a Chief of Military Staff who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
from the officers of the regular components 
of the armed forces. The Chief of Military 
Staff serves at the pleasure of the President 
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for a term of two years and may be reap- 
pointed in the same manner as originally 
appointed for not more than three addition- 
al terms, except that in time of war declared 
by the Congress there is no limit on the 
number of reappointments. 

“(b\1) The Chief of Military Staff is the 
principal uniformed military adviser to the 
President, the National Security Council, 
and the Secretary of Defense. While hold- 
ing office, the Chief of Military Staff out- 
ranks all other officers in the armed forces. 
However, he may not exercise command 
over any of the armed forces or any compo- 
nent)thereof. 

“(2) Subject.to the authority and direc- 
tion of the President and the Secretary of 
Defense, the Chief of Military Staff shall— 

“(A) prepare strategic plans and provide 
for the strategic direction of the armed 
forces; 

“(3) prepare joint logistic plans and assign 
logistic responsibilities to the armed forces 
in accordance with those plans; 

“(C) establish unified commands in strate- 
gic areas; 

“(D) review the major material and per- 
sonnel requirements of the armed forces in 
accordance with strategic and logistic plans; 

“(E) formulate policies for the joint train- 
ing of the armed forces; 

“(F) formulate policies for coordinating 
the military education of members of the 
armed forces; 

“(G) provide for representation of the 
United States on the Military Staff Com- 
mittee of the United Nations in accordance 
with the Charter of the United Nations; and 

“(H) perform such other duties as the 
President or the Secretary of Defense may 
prescribe. 

“(3) The Chief of Military Staff shall also 
direct the operations of the Joint Military 
Staff. 

“§ 142. Deputy Chief of Military Staff 

“(aX1) There is a Deputy Chief of Mili- 
tary Staff. The Deputy Chief shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, from the 
officers of the regular components of the 
armed forces. The Deputy Chief serves at 
the pleasure of the President for a term of 
two years and may be reappointed in the 
same manner as originally appointed for not 
more than three additional terms, except 
that in time of war declared by the Con- 
gress there is no limit on the number of 
reappointments. 

‘(2) If the Chief of Military Staff is a 
member of the Army or Air Force, the 
Deputy Chief shall be a member of the 
Navy or Marine Corps. If the Chief of Mili- 
tary Staff is a member of the Navy or 
Marine Corps, the Deputy Chief shall be a 
member of the Army or Air Force. 

‘(b) The Deputy Chief acts as Chief of 
Military Staff in the absence or disability of 
the Chief of Military Staff and exercises 
such duties as may be delegated by the 
Chief of Military Staff with the approval of 
the Secretary of Defense. When there is a 
vacancy in the office of Chief of Military 
Staff, the Deputy Chief, unless otherwise 
directed by the President or the Secretary 
of Defense, shall perform the duties of the 
Chief of Military Staff until a successor is 
appointed. 

“§ 143. Joint Military Staff 

“(a)(1) There is under the Chief of Mili- 
tary Staff a Joint Military Staff consisting 
of not more than 400 officers. 

“(2) Members of the Joint Military Staff 
shall be selected by the Chief of Military 
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Staff from among officers recommended by 
the Secretaries of the military departments. 
The Chief of Military Staff shall select offi- 
cers for service on the Joint Military Staff 
in approximately equal numbers from (A) 
the Army, (B) the Navy and Marine Corps, 
and (C) the Air Force. The Secretary of a 
military department shall recommend for 
selection for service on the Joint Military 
Staff only those officers under his jurisdic- 
tion who are most qualified by training, ex- 
perience, and knowledge to serve on such 
staff. i 

(3). The Chief of Military Staff may 
specify the number of names on any list of 
officers recommended by the Secretaries of 
the military departments for selection to 
serve on the Joint Military Staff, but may 
select for service on the Joint Military Staff 
not more than one hundred officers who are 
not recommended for selection by the Sec- 
retaries of the military departments. 

“(4) Members of the Joint Military Staff 
serve at the pleasure of the Chief of Mili- 
tary Staff for a period of three years. The 
Joint. Military Staff may select an officer 
for service on the Joint Military Staff for a 
second consecutive three-year period after 
consultation with the Secretary of the mili- 
tary department of which such officer is a 
member. 

“(b)(1) The Chief of Military Staff in con- 
sultation with the Secretary of Defense 
shall select the Director of the Joint Mili- 
tary Staff. Except in time of war, the tour 
of duty of the Director may not exceed 
three years. Upon the completion of a tour 
of duty as Director of the Joint Military 
Staff, the Director, except in time of war, 
may not be reassigned to the Joint Military 
Staff. The Director must be an officer 
junior in grade to each member of the Na- 
tional Military Advisory Council established 
under section 178 of this title. 

“(2) The Joint Military Staff shall per- 
form such duties as the Chief of Military 
Staff prescribes. The Joint Military Staff 
manages the Joint Military Staff and its Di- 
rector. 

“(ce 1) Under regulations approved by the 
Secretary of Defense, the Secretaries of the 
military departments shall take such ac- 
tions as may be necessary to ensure that the 
service of officers on the Joint Military 
Staff is accorded substantial weight in de- 
termining the qualifications of officers for 
recommendation for promotion to grades 
specified by such Secretaries. 

“(2 A) At the same time that selection 
boards are convened by the Secretary of the 
military department concerned under chap- 
ter 36 of this title to consider officers in a 
particular competitive category for promo- 
tion to the grade of lieutenant colonel, colo- 
nel, brigadier general, or major general in 
the Army, Air Force, or Marine Corps or to 
commander, captain, commodore admiral, 
or rear admiral in the Navy, the Secretary 
of such military department shall also con- 
vene a special ‘selection board under this 
paragraph if the Chief of Military Staff so 
requests. 

“(B) When a special selection board is con- 
vened under this paragraph, the board shall 
consider for promotion to the next higher 
grade only officers serving on the Joint 
Military Staff in the same grade and in the 
same competitive category as officers being 
considered for promotion to such grade and 
in such competitive category by a board con- 
vened under chapter 36 of this title and who 
are otherwise eligible for consideration for 
promotion to the next higher grade. 

“(C)) Of the total number of officers in 
each particular competitive category in the 
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grade of lieutenant colonel and colonel in 
the Army, Air Force, and Marine Corps and 
in the grade of commander and captain in 
the Navy to be promoted to the next higher 
grade, as determined by the Secretary of 
the military department convened under 
section 615 of this title, a number of officers 
considered for promotion to such grade in 
such competitive category equal] to 3 per- 
cent shall be promoted to such next higher 
grade from among officers in such competi- 
tive category recommended for promotion 
to such grade by a special board convened 
under this paragraph. 

“(ii) Of the total number of officers in 
each particular competitive category in the 
grade of brigadier general in the Army, Air 
Force, or Marine Corps and commodore ad- 
miral in the Navy to be promoted to the 
next higher grade, as determined by the 
Secretary of the military department con- 
cerned under section 615 of this title, a 
number of officers considered for promotion 
to such grade in such competitive category 
equal to 12 percent shall be promoted to 
such next higher grade from among officers 
in such competitive category recommended 
for promotion to such grade by a special se- 
lection board convened under this para- 
graph. 

“(ili) The number of officers that may be 
selected for promotion to any grade in any 
competitive category by a selection board 
convened under chapter 36 shall be reduced 
by a number of officers equal to the number 
that is to be selected for promotion to such 
grade in such competitive category by a spe- 
cial selection board convened under this 
paragraph. 

‘(D) Special selection boards convened 
under this section shall be subject to the 
provisions of chapter 36 of this title to the 
extent practicable, as determined by the 
Secretary of Defense. The provisions of this 
paragraph shall be carried out in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of Defense.”’. 

(b) The table of chapters at the beginning 
of title 10, United States Code, and at the 
beginning of subtitle A of such title are 
each amended by striking of the item relat- 
ing to chapter 5 and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: 

“5. Chief of Miliatry Staff 


NATIONAL MILITARY ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Sec. 1003. Chapter 7 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 


“8 178. National Military Advisory Council 


“(a) There is established in the Depart- 
ment of Defense a National Military Adviso- 
ry Council. The Council shall consult with 
and advise the Chief of Military Staff on all 
matters with resepct to which the Chief of 
Military Staff is responsible. 

“(bX1) The Council shall consist of four 
senior military officers, one each from the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force, 
to be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Before making an appointment under this 
subsection, the President shall consult with 
the Secretary of Defense and the Chief of 
Military Staff regarding the appointment. 
Only officers having outstanding qualifica- 
tions, including substantial joint or unified 
command experience, shall be eligible for 
appointment to the Council. 

“(2) Officers shall be appointed to the 
Council for a term of two years and may be 
reappointed in the same manner as original- 
ly appointed for not more than three addi- 
tional terms, except that in time of war de- 
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clared by the Congress there is no limit on 
the number of reappointments. 

“(3) Officers appointed to the Council 
may not be assigned any duties other than 
those referred to in subsection (a) and may 
not exercise any command authority in any 
armed force. 

“(c) Only the most experienced and out- 
standing members of the armed forces may 
be appointed to the National Military Advi- 
sory Council. Notwithstanding any other 
provisions of law, a member of the armed 
forces may not serve on active duty after 
completion of his term or terms on the 
council, except that such restriction may be 
waived by the Secretary of Defense in the 
case of any member in time of war declared 
by the Congress.”’. 


TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 1004. (a)(1) Section 171(a) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out clause (7) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(7) the Chief of Military Staff;”. 

(2) Section 264(b) of such title is amended 
by striking out “Joint Chiefs of Staff” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “National Advisory 
Council”. 

(3) Section 268(c\(2) of such title is 
amended by striking out “Joint Chiefs of 
Staff” and inserting in lieu thereof “‘Nation- 
al Advisory Council”, 

(4) Section 525(b3) of such title is 
amended by striking out “Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff’’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Chief of Military Staff”. 

(5) Section 743 of such title is amended by 
striking out “Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Chief of Military Staff”. 

(6) Section 5081(b) of such title is amend- 
ed by striking out “Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “Chief of Military Staff”. 

(b)\(1) Section 413 of title 37, United States 


Code, is amended by striking out “Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Chief of Military Staff”. 

(2) The heading for section 413 of such 
title is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 413. Chief of Military Staff”. 

(3) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 7 of such title is amended by 
striking out the item relating to section 413 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“413. Chief of Military Staff.”. 

(c) Section 411(a) of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting “or Chief of 
Military Staff” after “Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff’ in footnote 2 of the 
table contained in such section. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, my 
amendment seeks to address and 
remedy one of the most serious prob- 
lems plaguing our national defense: 
the performance of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff (JCS). This measure is identical 
to the amendment I offered last June 
to the Defense Authorization Act. 

Following the productive debate on 
my amendment last summer, I agreed 
to withdraw it with the understanding 
that a staff report on reform would be 
soon completed and that the issue 
would receive expeditious treatment in 
the Armed Services Committee during 
the remaining months of the 98th 
Congress. 

I was disappointed that, at the end 
of the 98th Congress, no report had 
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been issued and no action has been 
taken by the committee. By offering 
my amendment again today, I hope to 
refocus the attention of the Senate on 
the issue. 

JCS reform is far too important to 
out Nation’s security to be ignored 
during the time remaining in this ses- 
sion of Congress. Dissatisfaction with 
Defense Department management and 
the widespread concern about the 
budget deficit make the issue ripe for 
action. Congress must act with fore- 
thought, but also with a sense of ur- 
gency, to redress this serious flaw in 
the U.S. defense structure. 

I do not pretend to have discovered 
this problem, nor do I claim to be 
alone today in calling for reorganiza- 
tion; quite the contrary. As R. James 
Woolsey, former Under Secretary of 
the Navy, has written, “The weakness 
and lack of influence of the Joint 
Chiefs is one of the Pentagon’s less 
well-kept secrets.” 

Problems and criticisms date back to 
the original compromise creating the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in 1947. The or- 
ganization has been the subject of an 
almost endless series of critical studies 
conducted by blue-ribbon panels inside 
and outside DOD (21 in the last 36 
years). The latest study, which was re- 
leased 2 months ago by the Defense 
Organization Project at Georgetown 
University’s Center for Strategic and 
International Studies (CSIS), has 
given JCS reform efforts tremendous 
momentum. 

The CSIS study, entitled “Toward a 
More Effective Defense,” was devel- 
oped by 70 individuals with experience 
at the highest levels of the defense es- 
tablishment, including retired senior 
military and civilian officials, industry 
executives, and Members of Congress 
(Senators COHEN, Exon, KASSEBAUM, 
and Nunn, and a number of House 
Members from both parties). The 
study was endorsed by six former Sec- 
retaries of Defense (Brown, Clifford, 
Laird, McNamara, Richardson, and 
Schlesinger) who wrote: “There are se- 
rious deficiencies in the organization 
and managerial procedures of the de- 
fense establishemnt * * * we are able 
to testify about the degree to which 
they weaken efforts to ensure U.S. se- 
curity.” 

In its “Joint Military Structures” 
chapter, the CSIS study quickly put 
its finger on the most fundamental, in- 
escapable flaw in the current JS struc- 
ture: 

Each member of the JCS, except the 
chairman, faces an inherent conflict be- 
tween his joint role on the one hand and his 
responsibility to represent the interests of 
his service on the other. As the senior mili- 
tary planning and advisory body, the JCS 
are charged with providing military advice 
that transcends individual service concerns. 
At the same time, each chief is the military 
leader of his service and its primary spokes- 
man to the civilian leadership. Although the 
1947 National Security Act mandates that a 
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service chief's joint role should take prece- 
dence over his duties as leader of a service, 
this does not occur in practice—and for good 
reason. If a chief did not defend service po- 
sitions in the joint forum, he would lose the 
support and loyalty of his service, thus de- 
stroying his effectiveness. 


The CSIS study agrees with its pred- 
ecessors: The Chiefs’ understandable, 
and admirable commitment to the re- 
spective service which they lead make 
it impossible for the chiefs to set aside 
their service perspectives to effectively 
discharge their joint responsibilities. 
In other words, the present system 
creates an unavoidable conflict of in- 
terest for each service chief. 


The tradition that JCS advice be 
unanimous—with each service able to 
exercise veto power—reduces that 
advice to negotiated pabulum, rather 
than the crisp, well-reasoned assess- 
ment of the problems and options 
which the Secretary of Defense and 
the President are entitled to expect 
from their principal military advisers. 


John Kester, Secretary Brown’s Spe- 
cial Assistant and Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Army during the 
Nixon administration, made this first- 
hand observation on the subject: 


When I worked in the Secretary of De- 
fense’s Office, I was surprised that memo- 
randa from the JCS were not the crisp as- 
sessments of situations and options one 
might expect. They more closely resemble 
the contract for sale of your house, with 
numbered lines and carefully drafted cir- 
cumlocutions designed to protect bureau- 
cratic interests and conceal compromises. 


Gen. David Jones, former Chairman 
of the JCS and a participant in the 
CSIS study, whose willingness to criti- 
cize the Joint Chiefs sparked new in- 
terest in the issue, had the same expe- 
rience: 


When the Chairman or the other mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs gave their own per- 
sonal advice, it was given high marks. But 
when it became corporate advice, of five 
people together, it was of very little use, not 
very influential, and given very poor marks 
by the customers, the civilian leadership, as 
well as the senior military officials. 


The organizational failings of the 
JCS leave our defense effort with a 
profound vacuum at the top where 
joint strategy, contingency planning, 
and budgeting and allocation of re- 
sources are involved. In this regard, 
the distinguished retired Gen. Andrew 
J. Goodpaster has testified: 


Although the JCS bear only part of the 
responsibility (for the lack of) a coherent, 
effective defense policy, military strategy 
and military posture ... they bear an im- 
portant part of... 

The contributions to increased military ef- 
ficiency and effectiveness that could be 
made through improved top-level military 
planning and advice are not being realized. 
In particular, the mechanisms for develop- 
ing and advancing individual service inter- 
ests and promoting individual weapons sys- 
tems are stronger by far than those for pro- 
viding coherent overall strategic plans and 
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responding to overall national security in- 
terests and needs. . . 

Perhaps one of the most visible ad- 
verse consequences of the current or- 
ganization is with respect to the bloat- 
ed defense budget. We know all too 
well that the military is not making 
the hard choices between weapons 
which effective joint leadership could 
help to produce. Former Defense Sec- 
retary James Schlesinger commented 
on this subject during a recent call to 
reorganize the JCS: 

The general rule is that no service ox may 
be gored . . . The unavoidable outcome is a 
structure in which logrolling, backscratch- 
ae marriage agreements and the like flour- 
ish... 

What comes up from the Joint Chiefs is a 
mutual endorsement of the individual de- 
sires of the several services. There is no 
crosscutting—nor, given the nature of the 
structure, can there be any crosscutting. As 
I generally have been a supporter of the top 
dollar for the military services, I believe I 
can say that the dollar requests are invari- 
ably so high that they cannot conceivably 
be sustained by the national consensus. 

The ineffectiveness of the present 
JCS system has also left its dirty fin- 
gerprints on U.S. military operations. 
According to Dr. Schlesinger, “‘the ex- 
isting structure does impede planning, 
for each of the services quite naturally 
wishes a piece of the action in any 
crisis—and the existing structure as- 
sures that all somehow will be fitted 
in, even if a service provides less than 
optimal forces for dealing with that 
particular crisis.” Robert Komer, Am- 
bassador and former Under Secretary 
of Defense, has provided a specific ex- 
ample: 

I was unable to get a corporate view from 
the JCS on the optimum strategy for deter- 
rence and defense in the Persian Gulf. 

That doesn't mean that each of the Chiefs 
didn’t have some clear ideas on what to do. 
Some of them emphasized a maritime strat- 
egy. Some of them emphasized victory 
through air power. Others emphasized send- 
ing a lot of divisions. But there was no way 
which would permit them to give meaning- 
ful military advice to the Secretary of De- 
fense institutionally as to how best to 
defend Persian Gulf oil. 

Experience teaches what logic would 
suggest: the weaknesses resulting from 
the lack of an effective joint mecha- 
nism—and the dangers inherent in the 
“something for every service” ap- 
proach—do not disappear when actual 
combat situations occur. Instead, they 
are exacerbated. Consider the follow- 
ing: 
The Vietnam war. According to 
former JCS Chairman Jones, “the or- 
ganizational arrangements were a 
nightmare; for example, each service 
fought its own air war.” 

The Iranian hostage rescue attempt. 
Air Force helicopter pilots, who had 
flown in Vietnam and were specially 
trained for hazardous overland mis- 
sions, were passed over in favor of 
Marine pilots who were clearly less 
qualified. The overriding consideration 
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was, apparently, ensuring that the Ma- 
rines would have some role to play in 
the important mission. 

The tragedy at the Marine com- 
pound in Beriut. Marines found them- 
selves at the bottom of an unwieldy 
chain of command headed by an Army 
general, then an Air Force general, 
and then four levels of Navy officers. 
The Defense Department’s own Long 
Commission reported apparent and 
understandable confusion about who 
actually was the senior commander of 
the U.S. multinational force in Leba- 
non. The Navy commander of the Am- 
phibious Task Force was the ‘“Com- 
mander, U.S. Forces Lebanon.” The 
Marine commander of the Amphibious 
Task Force was the “Commander, U.S. 
Forces, Ashore Lebanon.” The com- 
mission sharply criticized the entire 
chain of command for not “initiating 
actions to effectively insure the securi- 
ty” of the Marine compound. 

Even beyond the fundamental prob- 
lem of conflict of interest which arises 
from “dual hatting,” the time de- 
mands placed on the Chiefs are unrea- 
sonable. Leading one of the armed 
services is a more than full-time re- 
sponsibility by itself, without the dis- 
traction of joint responsibilities. Inevi- 
tably, the need to play two roles can 
undermine the performance of one or 
the other—or both. General Jones has 
observed; 

Omar Bradley once said he didn’t have 
time to do both jobs well ... Things are 
much more complex now than they were in 
his time ..« It is very difficult to have 
enough time to immerse oneself deeply into 
joint issues and to do the job as the chief of 
a service. 

The recent CSIS report concludes 
that many of the problems I have out- 
lined could be alleviated by designat- 
ing “the Chairman as the prinicpal 
military adviser to the President, the 
Secretary of Defense, and the Nation- 
al Security Council, replacing the cor- 
porate JCS in that role.” My amend- 
ment incorporates this recommenda- 
tion by designating a Chief of Military 
Staff to take the place of the corpo- 
rate JCS and to serve as the principal 
adviser to the civilian leadership. 

The amendment that I offer today 
incorporates another CSIS recommen- 
dation by creating a Deputy Chief of 
Military Staff to assist the Chief with 
day-to-day activities and the manage- 
ment of crisis situations. At present, 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs is 
the only senior executive—civilian or 
military—in the Defense Department 
without a deputy. 

The conflict of interest problem that 
afflicts the JCS is reflected in the 
workings of the Joint Staff (which 
provides support for the Joint Chiefs). 
The CSIS study notes: 

The officers who serve on the Joint Staff 
have strong incentives to protect the inter- 
ests of their services in the joint arena. 
Joint Staff officers usually serve only a 
single tour there, and must look to their 
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parent service for promotions and future as- 
signments. Their performance is judged in 
large part by how effectively they have rep- 
resented service interest. 


Because the interests of each service 
take precedence over the joint inter- 
ests generally, and because duty with 
the JCS is not a respected assignment, 
the equality of the Joint Staff suffers. 
Indeed, many experts have observed 
that the services are unwilling to 
assign their best officers to joint serv- 
ice, and as John Kester has noted, 
“talented officers approach service on 
the Joint Staff with the same enthusi- 
asm of sailors ordered to chip paint.” 

CSIS recommends a number of 
changes in the Joint Staff system ‘‘so 
that officers are attracted to, trained 
for, and rewarded for service in joint 
positions.” Again, I believe that my 
legislation offers a solution that incor- 
porates the CSIS recommendation. 

There is no single “magic bullet” 
that will solve all our defense prob- 
lems overnight, but I am convinced 
that fundamental change of the JCS 
is as important as any single step we 
could take. I am hopeful that the re- 
sults of the CSIS report and the in- 
creased awareness in Congress and in 
the public of the need for military 
reform will prod Congress to make 
necessary reforms in the near future. 

My amendment would do the follow- 
ing: 

It would abolish the JCS, replacing 
the corporate entity with a single 
Chief of Military Staff who would 
serve as the principal military adviser 
to the President, Congress, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and the National Se- 
curity Council. 

It would create a Deputy Chief of 
Military Staff, also to be appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. If the Chief came from the 
Army or the Air Force, the Deputy 
would come from the Navy or the Ma- 
rines, or vice versa. 

It would establish a National Mili- 
tary Advisory Council (NMAC), com- 
prised of four officers drawn from the 
respective services, to advise the Chief 
of Military Staff. Unlike the present 
situation, however, the members of 
the NMAC would be the last tour of 
duty for particularly distinguished, 
senior military officers who would not 
be returning to their services (except 
in cases of necessity during a declared 
war). 

In this way, hopefully, the Chief of 
Military Staff could get the advice of 
senior officers of unquestioned stature 
who would be in a position to consider 
our overall defense picture, rather 
than the interests of a particular serv- 
ice. 

Service on the Joint Staff would be 
upgraded in several ways. The legisla- 
tion specifies that the Secretaries of 
the services should recommend only 
outstanding officers for joint service. 
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To underscore the importance of the 
assignment, the legislation would give 
the Chief of Military Staff the author- 
ity to select up to 100 others who were 
not recommended by the services. Spe- 
cial provisions are made to ensure that 
service of the joint military staff will 
be accorded substantial weight in con- 
sidering promotions. If the Chief of 
Military Staff requested, a selection 
board to consider promotions for offi- 
cers of the Joint Staff, at the same 
time that the selection boards were 
considering promotions for those offi- 
cers in individual services, and a per- 
centage of the vacancies would be set 
aside for officers being considered by 
the special board. 

Those who favor serious reform of 
the JCS have fallen into one of two 
camps. My amendment represents one 
school of thought which argues that 
because the conflict of interest arising 
from “dual hatting” is the essence of 
the problem, we should remove the 
service chiefs from their joint respon- 
sibilities. Many noted defense ex- 
perts—civilian and military—have en- 
dorsed this view, including Harold 
Brown, Gen. “Shy” Meyer, Gen. Max- 
well Taylor, and David Packer. Others, 
seeing the same problem, argue that 
reform would be more realistic—and 
encounter less resistance—if the chiefs 
retained their position on the JCS, 
while the Chairman’s role was signifi- 
cantly strengthened. 

Although the two groups favoring 
reform diverge on the proper role for 
the service chiefs, a clear consensus 
exists about major elements of a 
reform package: Making one officer 
the principal military adviser to the 
President, the Secretary of Defense, 
and the NSC; allowing that office to 
direct the activities of a strengthened 
Joint Staff, with incentives to make 
joint service more attractive; and cre- 
ating a four-star deputy chief to assist 
the chief military officer. 

HOUSE LEGISLATION 

During the 98th Congress, the 
House approved legislation making 
certain changes in the JCS structure 
and last summer added the bill’s lan- 
guage to the fiscal year 1985 Defense 
Authorization Act. The controversial 
House language was dropped in con- 
ference. 

The House may well act on similar 
JCS reform legislation during the cur- 
rent Congress and I am hopeful that 
the Senate will offer a different ver- 
sion. This expected activity presents 
the Congress with an opportunity, but 
also a danger. Not since 1958 has Con- 
gress focused seriously on the issue of 


JCS. 

Realistically, once we legislate, any 
changes made are likely to stay in 
effect for years. For that. reason, 
reform must be accomplished soon, 
but it must be done right, through leg- 
islation which will stand the test of 
time. Accordingly, I would like to take 
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a few moments to critique last year’s 
House-passed reform bill. 

While I admire the leadership of the 
House committee on this issue, I be- 
lieve that the House legislation did too 
little and too much at the same time. 

It did too little in just those areas 
where a consensus on the need for 
reform seems to have emerged: The 
legislation did not create a deputy 
chairman; it did not give the Chair- 
man the sole authority for directing 
the activities of the Joint Staff; it did 
not explicitly make the Chairman the 
principal military adviser to the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of Defense, and 
the NSC. 

At the same time, the House legisla- 
tion went too far by straying into two 
sensitive and dangerous areas. The 
House would have made the Chairman 
of the JCS a member of the NSC. It 
also would have placed the Chairman, 
by statute, in the chain of command, 
specifying that orders to combat com- 
mands shall be issued by the President 
or the Secretary through the Chair- 
man, 

These are far-reaching changes. 
Under current law, the Joint Chiefs 
have staff, not command, duties. 
“Their function,” President EBisenhow- 
er reminded Congress, “is to advise 
and assist the Secretary of Defense.” 

By placing the Chairman on the 
NSC, the House bill made him a co- 
equal with the Secretary of Defense— 
not his foremost military adviser. 
John Kester, who has given these 
issues as much thought as anyone, has 
predicted these consequences: 

It gives the Chairman another hat, as 
they say in the military. It gives him a stat- 
utory office which is not derivative from the 
Secretary of Defense. It takes little fore- 
sight to predict that some day, if only be- 
cause of the relentless pressure of his subor- 
dinates (who are not malevolent, but simply 
behave like any other official’s subordi- 
nates), the Chairman will have a staff to 
assist him in preparing for his participation 
in the National Security Council, and for de- 
veloping his NSC position. 

. . such a separate role would encourage 
barriers (there are already enough of them 
at the staff level) between the Chairman 
and the Secretary of Defense. When queried 
by the Secretary of Defense, or more likely 
by one of the Secretary of Defense's staff 
such as the Undersecretary for Policy, the 
Chairman's staff will politely reply, what 
the Chairman does in his role as an NSC 
member is independent, and is none of the 
Secretary’s business. It is already difficult 
enough to get the rest of the government to 
understand that the JCS is part of the De- 
fense Department and that the Chairman 
by law does work for the Secretary of De- 
fense. No legislation is needed to enhance 
the problem. 

This totally unnecessary addition of role 
(unnecessary because the Chairman is in at- 
tendance and available at all NSC meetings 
anyway), can do nothing but work mischief. 
No coherent argument in support of such a 
change has been advanced; the best thing 
that proponents say for it is that it may be 
harmless. That is no basis on which to alter 
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one of the most important and delicate or- 
ganizational balances in our government. 


Placing the Chairman in the chain 
of command represents an even more 
fundamental change. The House 
would have amended the long-stand- 
ing law that prohibits the Chairman 
from commanding the Armed Forces. 
The legislation inserts the Chairman 
into the chain of command between 
the Secretary-of Defense and the nine 
worldwide commanders. Every order 
from the President and the Secretary 
of Defense would have to go through 
the Chairman. The Defense Depart- 
ment’s Counsel to the Congress stated 
that the legislation would “vest him 
with supreme military command in his 
own right” as a single military leader 
of all American combat units. 

Harold Brown has testified to. the 
Senate Armed Services Committee 
about his misgivings about putting the 
Chairman in the chain of command: 
That it is unnecessary and simply in- 
vites others to circumvent the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

In my view, the House legislation 
was the wrong way to go. The danger- 
ous departures outweigh the worth- 
while’ reforms by a considerable 
margin. But the flaws in the House 
legislation do not change the fact that 
JCS reform is desperately needed. 
Both my amendment and the reform 
proposals of the highly respected 
CSIS study, demonstrate that mean- 
ingful reform can be accomplished— 
and should be accomplished—without 
shifting the country’s chief military 
officer from an advisory position to a 
command position. 

That the House is likely to act on 
similar legislation this year should be 
ample incentive for the Senate to push 
ahead with a more reasonable ap- 
proach to JCS reorganization. 

OPPOSITION TO REFORM 


One last point. There is a stubborn 
group of individuals who oppose any 
JCS reform. Their fear of change too 
often seems to result from parochial 
“turf” interests rather than national 
defense interests. Nonetheless, oppo- 
nents have raised legitimate questions 
about reform proposals such as that 
which was passed in the House last 
year. 

One of the leading opponents has 
been the Secretary of the Navy, John 
Lehman, who has aptly criticized the 
House JCS legislation but has inaccu- 
rately equated JCS reorganization 
with the specter of a German-style 
general staff, which would threaten 
the very foundations of civilian con- 
trol of the military. 

This is an old argument, and in my 
judgment, a red herring. Obviously, in 
any reform we undertake we must be 
vigilant about maintaining the tradi- 
tion of civilian control of the military 
which is essential to the way our de- 
mocracy—and any democracy—func- 
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tions. I oppose the House legislation 
because I believe it tampers excessive- 
ly with the civilian-military balance. 

But I think that the issue—like so 
many that we face in Congress—is one 
of trying to strike a realistic balance— 
and not being afraid to make needed 
changes because of a worst-case, 
doomsday scenario. We have a serious 
problem, amply documented over the 
decades; the service interests have pre- 
vailed over the joint interests and pre- 
vented coherent budgeting, planning 
and operations for the overall defense 
needs of this country. The quality of 
military advice to the Secretary of De- 
fense, the NSC, and the President is 
not what it should be. That is the re- 
ality with which we must deal. 

General Jones has pointed out that 
the British, after whom we modeled 
our JCS, have recently moved to 
strengthen their Chief of Defense 
Staff to enhance effective integration 
of their defense capabilities—‘‘secure 
in the knowledge that their democrat- 
ic traditions will not be threatened.” 
Other experts have noted that since 
1947, many power centers in our Gov- 
ernment have developed to hold any 
military staff in check: the Assistant 
Secretaries of Defense, the State De- 
partment, the Arms Control Agency, 
the staff of the National Security Ad- 
viser, and the CIA. With these reali- 
ties in mind, Harold Brown has de- 
scribed the fear that JCS reorganiza- 
tion would produce “something analo- 
gous to a German general staff * * * 
as completely baseless.” Or as James 
Woolsey, former Undersecretary of 
the Navy, has written more graphical- 
ly: 

We can afford to move several light years 
toward military staff centralization before 
we come within any distance of Prussianism. 
The United States is about as close to 
having Prussian style general staff today as 
it is to having a dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat. 


Secretary Lehman is entitled to his 
view that JCS reform “is usually 
pushed by a coalition of civilian arm- 
chair strategists, who don’t really un- 
derstand the Pentagon bureaucracy, 
and by uniformed military staff offi- 
cers, who understand it too well.” Into 
the first category, Secretary Lehman 
would apparently put: Harold Brown, 
James Schlesinger, David Packard, 
Elliot Richardson, Mel Laird, Robert 
Komer, Clark Clifford, Robert McNa- 
mara, Stuart Symington, Roswell Gil- 
patric, James Woolsey, John Kester, 
and Brent Scowcroft. Into Secretary 
Lehman’s second category would fall 
the following generals: David Jones, 
“Shy” Meyer, Andrew Goodpaster, 
Maxwell Taylor, James Gavin, Omar 
Bradley, and Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
All these men have identified them- 
selves with the cause of JCS reform. I 
have been persuaded by their collec- 
tive wisdom and thoroughly uncon- 
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vinced by the weak arguments of those 
opposed to reform. 

I urge detractors of reform to focus 
their arguments on the weak points of 
bills such as the one passed by the 
House of Representatives last year 
and not on the concept of reorganiza- 
tion itself. 

As our recently retired colleague 
Senator Tower said during the JCS 
debate last summer, “there are a 
number of us who have recognized for 
some time the need for reform. The 
great difficulty is trying to agree on 
what form reform should take.” The 
challenge before us is enormous, but it 
is not insurmountable. 

Mr. President, this amendment may 
not be the perfect solution. But it is 
long past time that we commit our- 
selves to a serious debate about the 
weaknesses that are almost universally 
diagnosed and perceived to be ex- 
tremely detrimental to the defense of 
this Nation. This legislation is a 
start—perhaps a catalyst—for forceful 
efforts to find the right answer. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from Missouri 
for the attention that he has drawn to 
this critical issue. He has carefully 
studied the serious problems of the 
current structure of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and his proposals are worthy 
of thoughtful consideration. 

Last June, Senator EAGLETON offered 
an identical amendment to the De- 
fense authorization bill then being 
considered. He graciously withdrew his 
amendment after Senator Tower, then 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, promised that the committee 
would expeditiously consider DOD or- 
ganization legislation. Unfortunately, 
the committee was unable to complete 
conference action on the Defense au- 
thorization bill until September 24. 
This made it impossible for the com- 
mittee to turn its attention to DOD or- 
ganization legislation. 

Senator Nunn and I have attempted 
to fulfill the commitments that we 
made last year to the Senator from 
Missouri. We have continued to give 
DOD reorganization high priority on 
the committee’s work agenda. We 
formed a task force at the end of Jan- 
uary to complete this work. We have 
directed that the committee’s staff 
study on this topic be more thorough- 
ly researched and prepared. Given all 
of the work that has been done, our 
current estimate is that the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services will report a 
comprehensive DOD reorganization 
bill early this fall. 

Mr. President, as my friend from 
Missouri knows, reform of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff cannot be addressed in 
isolation. It will clearly be an impor- 
tant element of any reorganization 
proposal. But structural problems in 
DOD involve many organizations. Con- 
sideration must be given to all major 
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organizational elements and to key de- 
cisionmaking procedures of DOD if ap- 
propriate and well-reasoned changes 
are to be made. 

Mr. President, the committee is 
taking on this more comprehensive ap- 
proach in its work, and we are address- 
ing seven topics: The Office of the 
Secretary of Defense; the organization 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; unified 
and specified commands; military de- 
partments; the planning, program- 
ming and budgeting system, the acqui- 
sition process; and congressional 
review and oversight. 

Now, I might say at this point, Mr. 
President, that this has been a subject 
of almost lifelong interest to me. What 
the staff has come across in its studies 
is so rather shocking that I do not 
think simple legislation, or even quick- 
ly drawn legislation, is going to over- 
come these difficulties. It is far, far 
worse than any of us care to recognize. 

The Constitution charges us with 
the responsibility of raising the Army 
and the Navy. It also—and this is 
something we have completely forgot- 
ten—empowers us to regulate. Now, 
this is a surprising thing. 

This action has not taken place since 
the 1920's. Consequently, with the cre- 
ation of the Office of Secretary of De- 
fense, without the proper congression- 
al oversight it has just grown and 
grown. In this growth, we have accu- 
mulated some 82,000 civilians. We 
have to have some civilians. The dis- 
turbing thing to me, I say to my friend 
from Missouri, is that we have ample 
evidence that it is going to require 
forceful effort and that we are losing 
command at the lower company grade 
levels. 

I have been around the world talk- 
ing to young lieutenants and captains, 
and I am disturbed by their relating to 
me how they are not able to properly 
command their forces because they do 
not get command from above. That is 
one major thing that has crept into 
this whole subject to which we are 
trying to address our efforts. 

Mr. President, there is an important 
point that needs to be brought to the 
attention of our colleagues. In the 
past, Congress has generally been 
poorly informed on Department of De- 
fense organization issues. In fact, Con- 
gress will have to share responsibility 
for the current deficiencies in DOD or- 
ganization. Moreover, Congress al- 
lowed itself to be caught up in the 
emotion of DOD organization debates. 
The committee’s deliberate approach 
on DOD organization issues is de- 
signed to separate emotion for sub- 
stance. 

Mr. President, Senator EAGLETON is 
to be praised for his hard work which 
will help inform the Senate on these 
critical issues. His statement on May 3 
of this year is an articulate identifica- 
tion of the serious problems of the 
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Joint Chiefs of Staff. The committee 
is gratified to see that it will have a 
knowledgeable ally when it brings its 
reorganization proposals to the Senate 
floor. 

Mr. President, we sincerely hope 
that legislation will be ready for floor 
consideration sometime early this fall, 
if the conference between the two 
Houses on the Defense authorization 
bill does not consume all the time it 
consumed last year. 

Mr. President, despite their impor- 
tance, the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices is not quite ready now to act on 
the proposal. I urge the Senator from 
Missouri to withdraw his amendment, 
so that it can be given the careful and 
more deliberate attention it deserves. I 
can assure the Senator that this is 
going to happen. I have about a year 
and a little more remaining in this 
body, and when I leave, this will be ac- 
complished, I can assure the Senator. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
am both saddened and delighted to 
hear what the distinguished chairman 
has said. I am saddened by his recital 
of what the current conditions are. I 
do not dispute one whit his statement 
that, from an organizational point of 
view, we are in the 19th century, and 
perhaps even the 18th century. 

But I am delighted that he is facing 
up to this issue and is committed now 
to having something before us this 
fall, not only on Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
which is vital, but also the Office of 
Secretary of Defense, command struc- 
ture, and the like. 

That is a mighty full platter. I wish 
him well. I hope we can have it this 
fall, but it is a mighty ambitious un- 
dertaking, that whole ball of wax. I 
think it is marvelous that he is under- 
taking it. 

The Senator from Arizona will leave 
many monuments—true, living monu- 
ments—when he departs this body at 
the end of 1986. I will depart with 
him, with fewer monuments. But he 
will leave none greater than if he ad- 
dresses this issue and seeks to resolve 
it legislatively, because it cries out for 
attention. 

I want to ask the chairman a couple 
of questions. 

Last year, Senator Tower, who was 
then the chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, said there would be a 
staff study at least on the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff question. Does the Senator 
know what has happened to the staff 
study? Do we have one? Will we have 
one? When will we have one? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff is one of the seven sub- 
jects being approached by the staff, 
and I can tell the Senator that it has 
received almost complete investigation 
now. We had some other things creep 
into this before it started. Senator 
Nunn, of course, is more the grandfa- 
ther of this whole effort than either 
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Senator Tower or me, and I am glad to 
see him on the floor. 

As the Senator from Missouri knows, 
the Joint Chiefs is another of those 
typical examples of what happens 
when Congress creates a creature and 
then walks off and leaves it. It was to 
have some 100 members to assist in 
the operation. I think there are now 
more than 1,400. When you add to it 
that every officer who is assigned has 
to have a secretary, and she needs 
help, I cannot even give the Senator 
an idea of how many thousands of 
people are now engaged in the Organi- 
zation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
That has received a great deal of our 
attention. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Because of my 
longstanding and keen interest in this 
subject matter, would the Senator 
permit my staff person to confer with 
his staff people and to be privy to 
some of the studies and work that has 
been done in this area—not for the 
purpose of public relations release but 
for the purpose of knowledge? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am sure the 
staff and the committee intend to call 
on the Senator for the benefit of his 
long studies in this matter. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Does the chairman 
contemplate any public hearings on 
this subject matter? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Frankly, I do 
not see how we can avoid public hear- 
ings. How public they might be, I do 
not know. But we certainly intend— 
and I think I am speaking in the same 
mind as the Senator from Georgia—to 
have hearings that will embrace the 
Chiefs, the Pentagon, and academic 
types, as well as other individuals who 
might be interested in this matter. 

Our staff has made a remarkably 
complete study on this. I cannot even 
get the number of pages. There are 
about three books over 4 inches thick 
on this subject now. 

So there will be hearings. We do not 
want to drag them out, because this is 
an issue, in my opinion, that has to be 
settled if we are going to see our mili- 
tary be able to exercise to the fullest 
the abilities they now have due to the 
top quality enlisted men and the top 
quality junior officers we have. We 
want to remove all the impediments 
that have been imposed by the Penta- 
gon and by the inattention of Con- 
gress to its constitutional duties of 
overseeing the operation. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I say to the chair- 
man that in my speech I listed numer- 
ous people with whom I have corre- 
sponded and recorresponded and re-re- 
corresponded on this subject matter, 
people who are keenly interested. I 
will not bore the Senator with a long 
recitation of names, but if he is going 
to have public witnesses, I wish he 
might consider the following, among 
others who have a keen interest in this 
matter: David Jones, former Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs; Stuart Symington, 
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a former Member of this body; Clark 
Clifford, a former Secretary of De- 
fense, and James Schlesinger, a former 
Secretary of Defense. 

In my correspondence with these 
folks, there was not unanimity—I em- 
phasize that—as to my approach. For 
example, General Jones think I am in 
the right direction but that my specif- 
ics are a bit excessive. That is fine. 

All these folks think I am heading in 
the right direction, but they quarrel 
about, shall we say, some of the phra- 
seology in my bill. But they are unani- 
mous, and the chairman agrees, that 
this situation with respect to the Joint 
Chiefs—to repeat myself—cries out for 
attention; that it is not just a cosmetic 
problem, not just a moving-a-bunch-of- 
boxes-around problem, but a real, 
meaningful, substantive, vital problem 
that needs attention. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
as to the list that the Senator has 
named, I believe quite a few of them 
have already been consulted. They will 
be consulted further. Gen. David 
Jones is a man who I have served with, 
I have tremendous respect for, and I 
believe is the very first man to have 
had the courage to speak out on the 
need of reorganizing and looking at 
the Joint Chiefs. And I can assure my 
friend from Missouri that not only is it 
the list that he has mentioned here, 
but many, many more. We are not con- 
fining this to the man in uniform, We 
are expanding to the academic field 
and others who are interested. 

I think my friend from Georgia 
might wish to comment on this. 

Mr. NUNN, Mr. President, I wish to 
comment, and I completely agree with 
everything the chairman has said. I 
think we have an extraordinary and 
unusual effort going on and a total bi- 
partisan effort, with staff working to- 
gether, Senator GOLDWATER and I 
working together. We have formed a 
task force and, as a matter of fact, I 
think the Senator from Missouri may 
be interested, we just sent out the let- 
ters naming that task force this week. 
Of course, all the members of the 
Armed Services Committee will be in- 
volved, but these will be members who 
will be studying this issue intensely in 
this next few weeks with the hope in 
mind of coming out with the bill this 
year. We also hope the House of Rep- 
resentatives will not only address the 
Joint Chief’s issue but the broader 
issues of reorganization. 

So, I congratulate the Senator from 
Missouri for presenting this bill this 
morning and for really being on the 
cutting edge of this issue for several 
years. The Senator had displayed 
great leadership, keen insight into 
some of the problems of the Defense 
Department, and though I might 
differ with the Senator on some of the 
details, after I finally come to my own 
conclusion, which I have not yet, I do 
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think the Senator has pointed the 
way. 

The Senator of this side of the Cap- 
itol has been on the cutting edge of 
this issue, and the Senator has a Con- 
gressman from his State, IKE SKELTON, 
who has been very much out in front 
on this issue on the House side as well 
as BILL NICHOLS on the House side. 

I think the work that Senator EAGLE- 
TON has done here and Congressman 
SKELTON and Congressman NICHOLS 
have done on the House side has really 
helped stimulate what I hope will be 
an all-out effort in this vein. 

Mr. President, I wish to take only a 
couple of minutes because Senator 
Goldwater made a statement—and this 
is an extraordinarily important sub- 
ject—and I wish to say that I com- 
pletely agree with the statement of 
the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

I am grateful for the outstanding 
leadership that he has provided the 
committee on the difficult subject of 
DOD organization. We have also bene- 
fitted from his vast experience in the 
field on national defense and from his 
courage in agreeing to address these 
highly emotional issues. 

The Senate should be aware that 
the committee’s work on DOD organi- 
zation is not a criticism of this admin- 
istration or any current civilian or 
military official. I want to underline 
that. I think that is important at the 
outset. The fundamental problems 


that need to be addressed first arose 
during the Spanish-American War, 


were evident in World War II, and 
continued during the Vietnam conflict 
and other recent military operations 
including Grenada, It is the long histo- 
ry of organizational deficiencies that is 
the focus of the committee’s work and 
not the performance of any one ad- 
ministration. 

In addition, it should be noted that 
the committee's work is not a criticism 
of previous DOD civilian and military 
leaders or the individual American 
fighting man. DOD leaders—both civil- 
ian and military—have consistently 
been highly talented and dedicated in- 
dividuals. They have, however, been 
constrained in the performance of 
thier duties by deficient organizational 
arrangments. Likewise, the American 
military man has served with distinc- 
tion and bravery even under extremely 
difficult circumstances. And I want to 
say that there are many, many women 
in the military today and in the past 
who have also served with great dis- 
tinction and bravery under difficult 
circumstances. 

Mr. President, this leads to an ex- 
tremely critical point: DOD organiza- 
tion legislation must be pursued on a 
fully bipartisan basis, if it is to have a 
reasonable chance of passage. The 
Committee on Armed Services is fully 
committeed to a bipartisan approach. 
In this bipartisan spirit, Senator GOLD- 
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WATER has provided that he and I co- 
chair the committee’s task force work- 
ing on DOD organization. The House 
Committee on Armed Services has also 
agreed to a bipartisan approach. 

DOD organization issues are com- 
plex and highly emotional. If this 
work also becomes burdened with par- 
tisan politics, it will be much more dif- 
ficult, if mot impossible, to enact 
meaningful legislation. Opponents of 
DOD organization have perceived this 
fact. They have been working hard to 
convince Members of Congress and ad- 
ministration officials that DOD orga- 
nization could or may already be a 
partisan issue. This is simply not the 
case. They know that if they can 
divide this issue along party lines, in 
addition to all the lines that will take 
place on the issues themselves, they 
could defeat this legislation. 

So one of our prime tasks here is to 
continue to work across the aisle on 
this issue, and I certainly am going to 
do my best, and I know Senator GOLD- 
WATER will continue to do his best. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
not to make decisions on all of these 
issues and certainly not to be swept 
away with emotional arguments. I also 
ask my colleagues to keep an open 
mind on DOD organizational issues. 
These kind of emotional arguments, 
that you’ hear, such as loss of civilian 
control of the military, Prussian gen- 
eral staffs, overcentralization, have al- 
ready been levied against. reorganiza- 
tion proposals; and these arguments 
are not based on facts; they are simply 
based on emotion. 

As Chairman GOLDWATER has noted, 
congressional action on these issues in 
the past has been based on too much 
of these types of arguments rather 
than analytical and objective analysis. 
We must guard against falling into the 
same trap this time. 

Mr. President, 11 months have 
passed since the Senator from Missou- 
ri offered an identical amendment to 
last year’s Defense authorization bill. 
On the surface, little appears to have 
happened during that time. The Sena- 
tor may be a little frustrated—I hope 
not—because, to the contrary, consid- 
erable progress has been made. 

The inability of the Committee on 
Armed Services to report a DOD reor- 
ganization bill is not a reflection of a 
lack of commitment. It merely reflects 
the complexity and enormous impor- 
tance of the issues involved. DOD is 
the largest and most complex organi- 
zation in the free world. Accordingly, 
solutions to existing problems will not 
be easily developed. The committee is 
committed to careful consideration 
and deliberation of possible solutions. 
Senator GOLDWATER and I had hoped 
to be able to proceed in a very timely 
way. 

We would have hoped to have al- 
ready been able to proceed further, 
but I can assure the Senator we have 
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done all we can do so far and as soon 
as this bill is concluded, we are going 
to be turning to that task. 

Mr. President, I join the chairman of 
the committee in urging Senator 
EAGLETON to withhold his amendment 
this morning but to work very closely 
with us on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee as we develop this proposal, 
and we will be seeking his input and 
his advice. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia. 

With the guarantees of both the 
Senator from Arizona and the Senator 
from Georgia, I withdraw my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment is with- 
drawn. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Is there a pend- 
ing bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; 
under the previous order, the pending 
business is S. 1160. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I did not hear 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the pending busi- 
ness of the Senate is S. 1160, and there 
is a further order for the Senator from 
Missouri to propound an amendment. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order 
for me to offer the amendment that is 
at the desk at this time and the Sena- 
tor from Missouri not lose his right to 
follow this amendment with a second 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 235 
(Purpose: To designate the Federal Merit 

Scholarship Program to be the Robert C. 

Byrd Honors Scholarship Program) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator form Alaska (Mr. STEVENS] 
proposes an amendment numbered 235. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 100, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new section: 

ROBERT C. BYRD HONORS SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 

Sec. . (a) Section 419A of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 (hereafter in this sec- 
tion referred to as the “‘Act’’) is amended by 
striking out “Federal Merit Scholarship 
Program” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Robert C. Byrd Honors Scholarship Pro- 
gram”. 

(b) Section 419C of the Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 
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“(d) Scholarships awarded under this sub- 
part shall be known as ‘Byrd Scholars’.”. 

(c) Section 419E(3) of the Act is amended 
by strikng out “Federal” and by inserting 
“under this subpart” after “scholarships”. 

(d) The heading of subpart 6 of part A of 
title IV of the Act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 


“Subpart 6—Robert C. Byrd Honors 
Scholarship Program”. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, this 
will properly name the program, that 
the Senator from West Virginia has 
been so closely associated with, the 
Robert C. Byrd Honors Scholarship 
Program. 

I believe it has been cleared on both 
sides. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to offer 
this amendment to honor my friend 
and distinguished colleague, the mi- 
nority leader. 

Last year we enacted the Federal 
Merit Scholarship Program. Senator 
Byrp is the author of that program. It 
is a small, but important scholarship 
program under title IV of the Higher 
Education Act. The scholarships, each 
at a stipend level of $1,500, will be 
awarded to 10 students in every con- 
gressional district, the District of Co- 
lumbia and Puerto Rico, who have 
demonstrated and show promise of 
continued academic achievement. The 
scholarships will be based entirely on 
merit. To be eligible, students must 
have successfully completed their sec- 
ondary level studies, and be admitted 
for enrollment in an institution of 
higher education. 

The program is authorized for 3 
years, starting in fiscal year 1986, at a 
level of $8 million per year. Each year, 
a different set of students will receive 
the scholarships, which are non- 
renewable. 

The intent behind this excellence in 
education program is the hope that 
the possibility of receiving a scholar- 
ship will spur students to excel in 
their secondary studies. 

Mr. President, shortly after this im- 
portant program was enacted a prob- 
lem arose that we had not anticipated. 
The highly respected National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation, which runs 
the private National Merit Scholar- 
ship Program, expressed the concern 
that confusion could arise in the 
public as to the difference between the 
Federal Merit Scholarship Program 
and their National Merit Scholarship 
Program, and that this confusion 
could affect their ability to raise pri- 
vate funds for their program. Because 
it was clearly not our intent to cause 
any problems for the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation, we readily 
agreed to seek a name change for the 
Federal program at the earliest possi- 
ble time. 

I am particularly eager to see the 
program name changed to the Robert 
C. Byrd Honors Scholarship Program 
because, as many of our colleagues 
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may not be aware, this new merit 
scholarship program is simply an ex- 
tension of an effort ROBERT has sup- 
ported in West Virginia for the past 16 
years. In 1969, using his own funds, 
Rosert established a Robert C. Byrd 
Scholastic Recognition Award Pro- 
gram in his home State, a program 
which awards each year to every high 
school] valedictorian in West Virginia, 
a U.S. savings bond. The success of 
this program inspired ROBERT to pro- 
pose a similar purely merit-based 
award program at the Federal level. In 
light of the origins of the so-called 
Federal Merit Scholarship Program, I 
believe it is highly appropriate that its 
new name reflect its beginnings in the 
mind and heart of our distinguished 
colleague, ROBERT C. BYRD. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, this has 
been cleared and we support it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the majority side supports this. 

We accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alaska. 

The amendment (No. 235) 
agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 236 
(Purpose: To require a report on matters re- 
lating to budgeting in the Department of 

Defense for inflation) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. EAGLETON], is recognized 
to offer an amendment dealing with 
DOD inflation on which there will be 
1 hour of debate, equally divided. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment at the desk and I 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. EAGLE- 
TON] proposes an amendment numbered 
236. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 100, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
the following new section: 

REPORT ON BUDGETING FOR INFLATION 

Sec. .(a) The Secretary of Defense shall 
submit to the Congress, not later than Sep- 
tember 1, 1985, a report containing an ex- 
planation of what the Department of De- 
fense does with funds in any fiscal year that 
are saved as a result of a decrease in the an- 
ticipated rate of inflation during such year 
and an estimate of the amount of unobligat- 
ed funds from previous fiscal years that is 
proposed to be obligated during the current 


was 
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fiscal year that represents savings realized 
as the result of a difference in the inflation 
rate assumed at the time funds were appro- 
priated and the actual rate of inflation. 

(b) The Secretary shall also include in the 
report required under subsection (a) a pro- 
posal or alternative proposals for a budget 
system under which (1) funds for any fiscal 
year would be appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of Defense without the addition of 
any amount for anticipated inflation during 
such fiscal year, and (2) requests would be 
made to the Congress at the end of the 
fiscal year for any additional funds made 
necessary by reason of inflation during the 
fiscal year. 

(c) The Secretary shall also include in 
such report— 

(1) his recommendations for procedures 
which would effectively implement a pro- 
posal submitted under subsection (b); and 

(2) a discussion of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of instituting such a proposal, 
together with any other comments and rec- 
ommendations the Secretary considers ap- 
propriate. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, my 
amendment speaks directly to a trou- 
blesome economic issue that plagues 
today’s defense budget: how the De- 
fense Department accommodates in- 
flation. 

Briefly, my legislation would require 
the Secretary of Defense to recom- 
mend a means by which DOD would 
be compensated for inflation at the 
end of a fiscal year rather than at the 
beginning—a system I would call look- 
back inflation financing. 

The need to change how we deal 
with inflation adjustments for the De- 
fense Department was dramatized last 
week. 

Members of the Armed Services 
Committee had been agonizing over 
bringing their Defense bill in line with 
the zero-growth instructions of the 
budget resolution. With the specter of 
program cuts stalking the halls of the 
Pentagon, Caspar Weinberger sudden- 
ly found $4 billion that could be used 
to finance the programs that might 
otherwise have been cut. 

Of the $4 billion, $1.6 billion was 
said to have been cash set aside but 
not needed to cover inflation. 

I fear that last week’s funny-money 
escapade only hinted at the magnitude 
of DOD's slush fund. For a flavor of 
the potential for inflation-related 
waste, I ask unanimous consent that a 
table entitled “Economy-Wide Infla- 
tion” be printed in the Recor at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorRD, as follows: 


ECONOMY-WIDE INFLATION 
[In percent and fiscal years} 


1982 1983. 1984 1985 


1 As shown in the President's budget submission for the indicated fiscal 


year. 
2 Latest projection for fiscal year 1985. 
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Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, this 
table shows that during the past 4 
years projected inflation ran ahead of 
actual inflation by an average of 1.7 
percent per year. Now, at first blush, 
that may not sound enormous, but in 
terms of today’s gargantuan defense 
budget, 1.7 percent is equivalent to 
roughly $5 billion annually, and the 
errors compound over time—the mira- 
cle of compound interest. 

Congressman Les AsPIN, chairman 
of the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee, recently estimated that during the 
last 4 years the Defense Department 
actually received an inflation-related 
windfall of between $18 billion and $50 
billion. 

We could debate the size of the 
DOD's inflation windfall, but the pre- 
cise figure, as I view it here today, is 
not the issue. The issue is that the 
windfall exists—be it 18 or be it 50— 
and it exists at considerable embar- 
rassment to the Congress and expense 
to the Treasury and the American 
people. 

The inflation slush fund is the result 
of a money pipeline in Washington 
that flows one way only—sort of like a 
one-way street: from Congress to the 
Pentagon. Period. 

Simply put, when the actual infla- 
tion rate is higher than budget as- 
sumptions, as was the case in the 


1970’s, the Pentagon experiences a 
budgetary shortfall and it submits 
supplemental appropriations requests. 

But when the actual inflation rate is 
lower than the assumptions, the Pen- 


tagon experiences a windfall for which 
there is no reverse supplemental 
bringing it back—there is no systemat- 
ic adjustment made to return the 
windfall to the Treasury. 

I am not the first to address this 
problem. Two days ago my colleague, 
Senator Dixon, added an amendment 
to this bill that requires the Pentagon 
to report to Congress all inflation-re- 
lated surpluses twice a year. The Sena- 
tor’s legislation is a very good starting 
point for a congressional attack on 
DOD’s slush fund, but it will not solve 
the problem alone. 

Congress would be wise to consider a 
variety of options for eliminating the 
inflation adjustment problem. As one, 
I propose that Congress consider a 
look-back inflation financing scheme 
similar to the cost-of-living adjustment 
plan used for Social Security recipi- 
ents. It is already in place and has 
been in place for sometime. 

My amendment simply requires— 
and this is all it does—the Secretary of 
Defense to submit to Congress a plan, 
or a series of plans, by which the De- 
fense Department would receive 
annual appropriations without an in- 
flation adjustment and then return to 
Congress at the end of each fiscal year 
to receive an inflation adjustment 
based on the actual inflation rate—the 
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actual inflation rate—rather than a 
projected inflation rate. 

While Congress would not be bound 
by the Secretary’s recommendations, 
it would benefit from early DOD input 
into congressional consideration of al- 
ternatives for eliminating the multibil- 
lion dollar budgeting errors that are 
an inevitable result of inaccurate infla- 
tion predictions. 

My amendment also requires that 
the Secretary explain what he has 
been doing with the billions of excess 
dollars that appear to be sloshing 
around somewhere over in the Penta- 
gon. 

Finally Mr. President, we will re- 
quest a multitude of studies and re- 
ports from the Pentagon during our 
work on this bill, but the resulting pa- 
perwork is worthless unless the com- 
mittees of jurisdiction take an interest 
in and act on the issues involved. Ac- 
cordingly, I must stress the impor- 
tance of committee hearings on look- 
back inflation financing when the 
DOD submits its plans to Congress. 

I urge my colleagues to accept this 
amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that edito- 
rials from the New York Times and 
the Washington Post endorsing look- 
back inflation financing be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objections, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


{From the New York Times, May 22, 1985] 
CREEPING UP AT THE PENTAGON 


Anyone who knows how much inflation 
there will be in military equipment costs be- 
tween now and 1988 is urged to get in touch 
with Congress, so it won't keep giving the 
Pentagon more money than it needs, Chair- 
man Les Aspin of the House Armed Services 
Committee calculates that in four years, the 
Defense Department has received at least 
$18 billion, perhaps $50 billion, extra by 
overestimating inflation. 

Some error was inevitable; the moderation 
of price increases surprised everyone. But 
some was also the result of Pentagon pad- 
ding and congressional negligence. Mr. 
Aspin has flagged a procedure that needs 
tightening. 

When Congress authorizes any procure- 
ment it includes a cushion for possible price 
increases. The Pentagon claims it needs a 
special price index, and it’s been consistent- 
ly high. The miscalculations aren’t always 
in the Pentagon’s favor. In the 1970's, like 
everyone else, Defense underestimated the 
price of oil and had to scratch for funds. 
What happens when extra cash turns up in 
a military program? On a request from the 
Pentagon, it can be “reprogrammed” to an- 
other where there’s a shortfall, with the ap- 
proval of congressional committees. Other- 
wise, it’s canceled or Pentagon accountants 
sit on it. No accounting system keeps track 
of which excess dollars are the result of 
wrong forecasts. 

The Pentagon doesn’t deny a windfall, but 
portrays it as good news. The transferred 
bucks, defense officials say, have been put 
to productive use, buying more bang than 
originally planned. Many in Congress, how- 
ever, are understandably annoyed when, as 
last week, the Pentagon suddenly “discov- 
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ers” a $1.6 billion inflation surplus it can 
use to rescue a program that’s about to be 
cut. 

These are expensive games. The responsi- 
ble Congressional committees need to scruti- 
nize reprogramming more closely. Mr. 
Aspin, meanwhile, offers another idea. 
Rather than fixing the inflation factor 
when the defense contract is negotiated, he 
suggests making adjustments after the fact, 
when the goods are delivered. Why should 
bad forecasts become a special bonanza for 
defense? 


[From the Washington Post, May 21, 1985) 
THE DEFENSE INFLATION DIVIDEND 


Forecasts of inflation in the defense 
budget used to be too low. In the high-infla- 
tion 1970s, presidents unfailingly predicted 
each budget season that their policies would 
reduce inflation. These political predictions 
were then enshrined in their budgets. For 
the Pentagon, that meant a steady pattern 
of good news followed by bad: low cost esti- 
mates, large cost overruns, especially on the 
longer-term procurement contracts. The 
problem was exacerbated by the tendency 
of both contractors and the services to un- 
derestimate weapons costs to win initial con- 
gressional approval. 

Now this pattern has been reversed. The 
Reagan administration has succeeded 
beyond its official forecasts in bringing in- 
flation down. This has created a dividend in 
the defense budget. The dividend has been 
the greater because the administration, 
partly to avoid further cost overruns, began 
to use a higher inflation multiplier for de- 
fense than for civilian programs. 

Les Aspin, who is chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, estimated yes- 
terday that as a result, Congress in the last 
four years appropriated between $18 billion 
and $50 billion more than the true cost of 
programs in the defense budget. 

Some of this money was spent, with con- 
gressional concurrence, on other defense 
programs; some appropriations have lapsed; 
some are for projects not yet completed or 
begun. Mr. Aspin suggested that some of 
the money may also have gone to contrac- 
tors in the form of higher profits. 

The Defense Department has also used 
the inflation dividend in making paper 
“budget cuts” when Congress seemed likely 
to squeeze its budget. In the most recent 
and egregious example, the Senate Armed 
Services Committee last week was about to 
cut the defense authorization bill when Sec- 
retary Caspar W. Weinberger announced he 
had just found $4 billion. Several committee 
members, who should have known better, 
complained indignantly that the secretary 
was playing games with them. 

Mr. Aspin would rule out such scenes in 
the future with a proposal that sounds sim- 
pler than it is. Instead of appropriating for 
defense inflation in advance, he would ap- 
propriate for it one year in arrears. The 
Pentagon would receive its cost-of-living al- 
lowance each year, as Social Security recipi- 
ents do, on the basis of the past year’s veri- 
fied inflation rate. There are accounting 
and other administrative problems in this; 
the Pentagon needs to join Congress in 
looking at them. But the present system 
needs improvement. The department now is 
sacrificing its credibility to preserve its pro- 
grams. That is good for no one.@ 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senator 
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PAuL Suwon of Illinois be added as a 
cosponsor of this amendment. 

I am told that Senator Davin PRYOR 
of Arkansas wishes to speak in favor 
of it and he has been notified that it is 
pending. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
have strong reservations about the 
intent of my colleague in offering this 
amendment. 

The amendment asks the Depart- 
ment of Defense to devise a system of 
budgeting which assumes no inflation 
increases. While I wish it were true 
that inflation will disappear—and, Mr. 
President, it will never disappear; we 
will always have average inflation of 3 
to 3% percent—I think we all realize 
that prices in the next few years will 
continue to rise, although, hopefully, 
at a lower rate than in the past. 

My colleague is asking the Pentagon 
to submit budgets in future years 
which will have the effect of allowing 
them to obligate more than they are 
given to spend. This is like telling me I 
have $100 in bank but I can spend 
$104, and you will give me $4 before all 
the checks come due. I do not run my 
finances that way, and I surely do not 
think the Congress should encoufage 
the Pentagon to do so either. 

Mr. President, we have already es- 
tablished at least two approaches to 
this. I have promised my colleagues 
that the full committee of the Armed 
Services Committee will act as a com- 
mittee to make darn sure that this 
never happens again. 

I put in the Recorp yesterday, Mr. 
President, a series of figures running 
back to 1967 showing that, through 
every administration and every year, 
these figures have existed from very, 
very small amounts to increasingly 
large amounts, until this past year $4 
billion was reached. 

I know that my counterpart in the 
House has come up with some astro- 
nomical figures—and I suppose any- 
body could if they wanted to get their 
computer out and start punching but- 
tons—but I think $4 billion covers it. 

I think this is a good amendment, 
Mr. President. As far as the majority 
side is concerned, we will take it. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, we are 
prepared to accept the amendment. I 
think the Senator from Missouri has 
identified a serious and difficult prob- 
lem. I am not certain that the path in- 
dicated here is the correct path in 
dealing with this problem. It may be 
that in conference we need to broaden 
this approach to some extent. I am not 
sure that this is as comprehensive as I 
would like to see it in terms of offering 
possible routes of study for the De- 
partment of Defense and various op- 
tions in dealing with this. But I do 
think the Senator has again stimulat- 
ed an important subject, and that we 
should accept the amendment. I will 
certainly try to work with the Senator 
while we are in conference in whatever 
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broadening amendment we feel is dic- 
tated at that point. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
thank my colleagues, the distin- 
guished chairman, and the distin- 
guished ranking member. 

I would like to put one additional 
item in the Recorp at this point, Mr. 
President. I will quote from it. Yester- 
day, as a matter of fact, a group called 
the Military Reform Caucus chaired 
by Senator Davip Pryor, of Arkansas, 
issued a report entitled “Can Congress 
Rely on DOD's Inflation Adjustments 
As the Basis For a Budget Freeze?” 
Let me quote one excerpt from that 
report. 


Using several measures of actual inflation 
derived from the competitive manufacturing 
sector of our economy, the excess appropria- 
tions due to DOD's inflation overestimates 
appear to be $42 billion and $54 billion (see 
appendix B). These costs to the taxpayers 
are unwarranted. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report of this committee 
chaired by Senator Davin Pryor, of 
Arkansas, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD. 


Can ConGress RELY ON DOD's INFLATION 
ADJUSTMENTS AS THE BASIS FOR A BUDGET 
FREEZE? 


Since 1979, each year’s Congressional 
debate on the DoD budget ceiling has fo- 
cused on what percentage to add to last 
year’s budget, after last year’s budget has 
been adjusted for inflation. Concerning the 
inflation adjustments themselves, there has 
been no Congressional debate—even though 
the adjustments are calculated by an inter- 
ested party, namely, DoD. 

DoD's annual adjustment for inflation dif- 
fers from other COLA’s in a fundamental 
way. Whereas the Sociai Security, and the 
various retirement and salary COLA’s 
adjust payments to compensate for inflation 
that has already occurred, DoD’s inflation 
adjustment is based on inflation that is pre- 
dicted to occur in the future. Despite the 
fact that inflation predictions are notorious- 
ly inaccurate, the Congress has no institu- 
tional mechanism to annually determine if 
DoD is overestimating inflation or to insure 
that DoD returns by excess funds to the 
treasury. 

To help Congress exercise its oversight re- 
sponsibility, the Military Reform Caucus 
has conducted a study of review whether 
DoD'’s inflation adjustments represent unbi- 
ased estimates or hidden additions to DoD’s 
annual budget growth. The study has pro- 
duced three key findings: 

1. To increase funding for major systems 
procurement, in every budget since FY’83 
the DoD has awarded itself a 30% add-on to 
its traditional Defense Procurement Defla- 
tor inflation rate projections.' The 30% pro- 
jected rate increase is unwarranted, particu- 
larly when compared to actual historical in- 
flation rates for major systems (see Appen- 
dix A for details). Yet, DoD claims that the 
30% increase is justified by a 1970 Depart- 
ment of Commerce study. In fact, that 


! This add-on was one of the Carlucci manage- 
ment “reforms” promulgated in late 1981. 
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study does not address inflation rate projec- 
tions, much less 30% add-ons. 

2. Using either the new, Carlucci-intro- 
duced Major Commodity Deflator or the 
traditional Defense Procurement Deflator 
for DoD's annual inflation adjustment in- 
herently rewards DoD for a) overruns; b) in- 
creases in contractor overhead or other non- 
productive cost claims; c) cost-increasing 
stretch-outs; d) shifting funds into procure- 
ment accounts with high cost growth; and e) 
paying inflated or unjustified prices for 
either spares of major systems. 

The only way to avoid an inflation index 
that rewards DoD for mismanagement is to 
use an index based on comparable market 
sectors of the economy, such as the Produc- 
er Price Index for the manufacturing sector 
(since the vast majority of DoD’s purchases 
are manufactured items). 

3. With or without the 30% add-on, DoD's 
projections of future inflation have been 
consistently high relative to actual inflation 
in comparable sectors of the market econo- 
my. 

The DoD pré@jections proved to be higher 
than actual inflation rates in the manufac- 
turing sector (Producer Price Index for Du- 
rable Manufactured Goods) by 81%, 183%, 
137%, and 264%, respectively, for the last 
four budgets. (FY '82 to FY '85). 

Using several measures of actual inflation 
derived from the competitive manufacturing 
sector of our economy, the excess appropria- 
tions due to DoD’s inflation overestimates 
appear to be $42 and $54 billion (see Appen- 
dix B). These costs to the taxpayer are un- 
warranted. 

These findings have three major implica- 
tions for Congressional action: 

First, Congressional budget committees 
cannot continue relying on DoD’s own infla- 
tion projections and DoD’s historical infla- 
tion indices. Congress needs to make an in- 
dependent estimate of an unbiased and rea- 
sonable inflation allowance for DoD based 
on prices in comparable competitive market 
sectors of the economy. 

Second, compared to inflation in the com- 
petitive manufacturing sector, biased and 
unwarranted inflation adjustments have 
provided DoD with excess funding of $42 to 
$54 billion between FY '82 and FY ’85. The 
most direct way for the taxpayer to recover 
this money would be to transfer the excess 
funding out of DoD’s unobligated balances 
back to the Federal Treasury—where it 
would be used to reduce the deficit and its 
interest burden. 

Third, after the above correction for ex- 
cessive inflation allowances since FY '82, 
Congress needs to institute an annual DoD 
budget correction, either positive or nega- 
tive, for the previous year inflation underes- 
timate or overestimate. 

The alternative, allowing DoD to continue 
increasing procurement outlays in FY '86 
and beyond without changing current man- 
agement and non-competitive procurement 
practices, will insure that the increased out- 
lays will be largely converted into ever-in- 
creasing contractor overhead and other non- 
productive cost claims. 

The American taxpayer should not be 
asked to continue paying DoD’s inflation 
windfall while receiving no increased re- 
armament in return. 
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[Appendix A] 
WHY THE MAJOR COMMODITY DEFLATOR Is A 
MISLEADING MEASURE OF PROCUREMENT IN- 
FLATION 


[Graphs and charts mentioned in article 
not reproducible in the Recorp.] 


INTRODUCTION 


In 1982, the DOD adopted what is now 
known as the Major Commodity Price De- 
flator for the stated purpose of more “real- 
istically” estimating future inflation in the 
major system procurement accounts (i.e. the 
aircraft, weapons, missiles, and ship ac- 
counts). These selected accounts amount to 
about 80% of the DOD procurement budget 
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and about 35% of total DOD purchases, 
DOD used this change of index to justify 
forecasting higher rates of inflation for the 
major system procurement accounts than 
for the remainder of DOD's procurement. 
Table I lists the projected deflator values 
for future years used in support of the FY 
"86 budget request. For use later in this 
analysis, Table I also provides the actual 
past values of these deflators, even though 
past deflators are not used in preparing 
future budget requests. 

The DOD Comptroller states in National 
Defense Budget Estimates for FY 1985, 
March 1984, (page 54) that since FY '83, 
DOD has been forecasting the outyear in- 
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Outlay defiators 
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flation annual in the major procurement ac- 
counts to be a 1.3 multiple of the projected 
annual inflation in the GNP Price Deflator 
and that this change (from using the stand- 
ard Defense Procurement Deflator fore- 
casts) would add about $40 billion to the 
DOD budget between FY ‘83 and FY ‘87. 
This means that, for all future years, major 
systems are assumed to inflate at a rate 30% 
greater than the general rate of inflation 
for the whole U.S. economy. Is this a rea- 
sonable assumption? To answer this ques- 
tion, we will first examine the historical be- 
havior of the Major Commodity Deflator. 
Second, we will examine the underlying as- 
sumptions used to construct this index. 


TOA deflators 
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Source: Published by OSD (Comptroller), January 23, 1985 


HISTORICAL BEHAVIOR OF THE MAJOR 
COMMODITY DEFLATOR 


The empirical basis for DOD's Major 
Commodity outlay deflator is claimed to be 
the historical Defense Major Commodity 
purchase deflator calculated by the Bureau 
of Economic Analysis (BEA), Department of 
Commerce.' The BEA does not construct 
future estimates, and its historical calcula- 
tions have only produced Major Commodity 
purchase deflators back to the fourth quar- 
ter of FY’77. Furthermore, since the BEA 
deflator is based on purchases while the 
DOD deflator is based on outlays (which 
apply to progress payments that occur 
slightly earlier in time than purchases), a 


‘The Defense Major Commodity Deflator is pro- 
duced by BEA for DOD and at DOD's request; it is 
not used by BEA in any of their standard publica- 
tions on inflation and the U.S. economy. It consists 
of BEA’s standard Defense Purchases Deflator 
(which applies to all defense purchases) restricted 
to a small set of major procurement accounts (i.e. 
these mentioned on p. 1). 


conversion of the time phasing of the BEA 
data (by DOD) is necessary to construct the 
DOD deflator. 


Notwithstanding this limited data base of 
only seven years of annual Major Commodi- 
ty deflators actually calculated by BEA, 
Table I shows that DOD both predicts the 
index five years into the future (allegedly 
based on the 1.3 factor discussed on p. 1) 
and extrapolates it back—by unknown and 
unpublished methods—to at least FY’50 
(the reference Comptroller report indicates 
an extrapolation back to F'Y’45).? The fol- 


*In general, a backward extrapolation of the 
Major Commodity Deflator would be done by as- 
suming that its year-to-year percentage changes are 
the same as the percentage changes in some other, 
supposedly comparable, index (or weighted set of 
indices) for which the historical values are known. 
Then, the earliest available year of the Major Com- 
modity Deflator would be adjusted, going back- 
wards from that point one year at a time, by the 
percentage changes in the supposedly comparable 
index. Obviously, such a “reconstruction” of more 
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lowing paragraphs address the issue of 
whether the results of DOD’s exploitation 
of this very limited empirical data base for 
inflation adjustment purposes makes sense. 

To test whether DOD's assumption of a 
1.3 factor between Major Commodity infla- 
tion and GNP inflation is reasonable, we 
start by examining the ratio of the inflation 
rates of the two indices in the past. Figure 1 
depicts the annual ratio of Major Commodi- 
ty inflation to GNP inflation for the period 
covering the BEA data (FY’78-FY'84) ® and 
the period covering the projected data 
(FY’85-89). Figure 1 is computed from the 
data contained in Table I as follows: for 


than 20 years of past history for the Major Com- 
modity Deflator has no scientific validity—particu- 
larly when there are only seven years of known 
values to form the basis for understanding the be- 
havior of the deflator. 

* Not, that BEA has results for the last quarter of 
FY'77 and the first quarter of FY’85; these two 
quarters of BEA data are not used in this study be- 
cause they are too limited to annualize. 
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each year between FY’78 and FY'’89, the 
data in column (1) are divided by the data in 
column (3). This ratio, which is the ratio of 
the annual inflation rate for the Major 
Commodity Deflator to the inflation rate 
for the GNP Deflator, is then plotted for 
each year. 

Figure 1 shows that, even if one accepts 
that the Major Commodity and the GNP in- 
dices are accurate measures of inflation, 
there is no empirical basis for assuming 
that future Major Commodity annual infla- 
tion will be 1.3 times the GNP inflation— 
only one historical point, i.e. FY'80, even ap- 
proaches a ratio of 1.3 

Furthermore, notwithstanding the DOD 
Comptroller’s statement that inflation is 
projected at a 1.3 multiple of the GNP De- 
flator (page 43, National Defense Budget Es- 
timates for 1985, March 1984), figure 1 dem- 
onstrates that the projections are not based 
on a 1.3 ratio—only one projected year; i.e. 
FY’89, has a ratio of 1.3. (Note: a small devi- 
ation from 1.3 has a large percentage effect 
because the ratio is a multiplication factor). 

Figure 2 depicts the ratio of Major Com- 
modity annual inflation to GNP inflation 
for the DOD-"backward-extrapolated” 
period between FY’50 and FY'77 (i.e. the 
historical period for which there are no 
actual BEA calculations to substantiate the 
DOD-stated values of the Major Commodity 
Deflator). Figure 2 is constructed from the 
data in Table I in exactly the same way as 
Figure 1, Figure 2 makes it clear that the al- 
leged constant multiple relationship of 
Major Commodity annual inflation to GNP 
inflation is non-existent over the period of 
the DOD backwards extrapolation—not one 
point corresponds to the value of 1.3. More- 
over there is no discernible or economically 
meaningful pattern to the changes in the 
ratio of the two. 

The preceding discussion raises the in- 
triguing question: If the 1.3 factor does not 
apply to GNP inflation rates, where does it 
apply? Figure 3 gives us the answer. Figure 
3 is constructed in exactly the same way as 
Figures 1 and 2 except the Major Commodi- 
ty annual inflation is divided by DOD Pro- 
curement annual inflation* (i.e. in Table I, 
column 1 is divided by column 2). In the in- 
terest of brevity, Figure 3 combines the his- 
torical and projected data with the back- 
wards extrapolated data. The DOD-project- 
ed data in Figure 3 reveal that the predicted 
Major Commodity annual inflation is, in 
fact, a 1.3 multiple of the DOD Procure- 
ment inflation. Furthermore, if we exam- 
ine inflation projections published by DOD 
to support the FY’84 and F'Y’85 budgets, we 
find that the ratio of the Major Commodity 
to the DOD Procurement inflation rate was 
1.30 for all future years. Therefore, it is 
clear, that DOD planners calculate Major 
Commodity annual inflation to be 30% 
higher than inflation in the Defense Pro- 
curement Deflator (as opposed to their 
claim that they use 30% over the GNP De- 
flator.) Is this a reasonable assumption 
upon which to justify a request for $40 bil- 
lion in additional appropriations to reflect a 
new way of estimating future inflation? 

Figure 3 reveals that the answer to this 
question is no. The period for which histori- 
cal BEA data exist does not contain even 


*Note that the DOD Procurement Deflator in 
Table I and used here is defined by DOD Comptrol- 
ler to exclude pay, fuel and major commodity ac- 
counts. It is, with rare exceptions, identical to the 
DOD deflators for O&M purchases military con- 
struction and R&D. 

s Note: In F'Y’88 the ratio of 1.32 and in FY’90 the 
ratio is 1.29, in all other years, it is 1.30. 
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one data point to support the speculation 
that the future ratio of Major Commodity 
inflation rates to DOD Procurement infla- 
tion rates will be 1.3. Moreover, the back- 
wards extrapolated data looks just as arbi- 
trary as it did in Figure 2. 

Examination of the FY'78-FY'84 time 
period in Figure 3 reveals that the three 
most recent years have ratios well above 1.3 
while the preceding four years have ratios 
well below 1.3. Table II, which repeats the 
Table I data for these years, will be usd to 
explain this pattern. 

Table II reveals that, in general the DOD 
Procurement Deflator changes with the 
GNP Deflator—when GNP inflation in- 
creases, DOD Procurement inflation in- 
creases; and when GNP inflation decreases 
DOD Procurement inflation decreases. Up 
until FY 1981, the Major Commodity infla- 
tion tended to follow much the same pat- 
tern. However, in FY'82 GNP inflation 
dropped 2.7 percentage points and DOD 
Procurement inflation dropped similarly by 
3.0 percentage points: despite this, Major 
Commodity inflation increased by 2.7 per- 
centage points. This divergent behavior dra- 
matically increased the spread between 
Major Commodity annual inflation and 
DOD Procuremnt/GNP inflation. By FY’84, 
this increased spread, while somewhat re- 
duced, was still not resolved. If these data 
are to be believed, we are forced to accept 
the proposition that a fundamental change 
in the Major Commodity Deflator took 
place in FY’82°—i.e. that one consequence 
of the reduction in general inflation is a 
huge increae in the rate of Major Commodi- 
ty inflation relative to GNP inflation (or 
relative to DOD Procurement inflation). 
Figure 3 suggests that this appalling state 
of affairs in Major Commodity procurement 
will be perpetuated if we continue to rely on 
a 1.3 planning factor. 


TABLE II. OUTLAY ANNUAL INFLATION FOR THE PERIOD 
COVERED Rt THE a ANALYSIS 


1 Excludes pay, fuel and major commodity accounts. 


WHY THE MAJOR COMMODITY DEFLATOR 
MEASURES MORE THAN INFLATION 


There is reason to believe that a substan- 
tial part of the inflation in the Major Com- 
modity Deflator (as well as in the Defense 
Procurement Deflator) is a reflection of cost 
growth due to mismanagement as opposed 
to actual inflation. One of the greatest 
problems in constructing any economic 
index is accounting for changes in the set of 
items being purchased. In the case of DOD 
procurement, DOD is continually modifying 
existing hardware and introducing new 
hardware. Both activities increase cost, but 
it is extremely important to not include 
such cost increases in any reasonable DOD 
inflation index. 


* Note that the year of the fundamental change 
(increase) in Major Commodity annual inflation 
relative to DOD Procurement inflation is the very 
year in which the Major Commodity Deflator was 
proposed as a budgeting “reform”, Is this a coinci- 
dence? 
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In an attempt to avoid this otherwise in- 
soluble problem, the Department of Com- 
merce economists who devised the DOD 
Purchases Deflator made a gross assump- 
tion: that for any any new, more expensive 
system, the increase in “capability” is exact- 
ly equal to the increase in cost. This as- 
sumption allows the “market basket” of sys- 
tems being procured by DOD’ to retain ex- 
actly equal “capability”, once there has 
been an adjustment for the cost increase of 
the new system replacing the old, less ex- 
pensive system previously in the “market 
basket”. 

Without the theoretical assumption that 
cost is exactly proportional to capability, it 
is simply not possible to calculate a reasona- 
ble inflation index for defense. Unfortu- 
nately, this assumption suffers from the fol- 
lowing fatal flaws: 

1. The ultimate measure of weapons qual- 
ity is combat performance and combat his- 
tory is replete with examples of lower cost 
weapons being more effective than higher 
cost weapons.ë To cite a few clearly docu- 
mented examples: in WWII, the P-51 was a 
better air-to-air fighter than either the P-47 
or the P-38—it also cost the least by a sub- 
stantial margin; the German Panzerfaust 
was a much better anti-tank rocket than the 
American Bazooka—it was also cheaper and 
easier to make; in Korea, the Sherman tank 
performed so much better than the newer, 
much more expensive M-26 tank that the 
M-26 was withdrawn from combat; in Viet- 
nam, the F-8 achieved a higher air-to-air ex- 
change ratio than the more expensive F-4. 
The assumption that every increase is cost 
measures an equilavent increase in quality 
simply cannot be justified as a general as- 
sumption supporting the construction of 
any defense purchases deflator. 

2. There is also a problem associated with 
measuring the cost increase of a new system 
or item. At the very time when a new 
system is introduced into the procurement 
deflator’s “market basket”, unit costs are 
changing rapidly: production rates are gen- 
erally increasing; one time start-up costs are 
being absorbed; designs are changing; and 
production lines are being adjusted. There- 
fore, initial unit costs are a poor measure of 
the cost increase of the new system over the 
one it is replacing. To deal with this prob- 
lem, the Department of Commerce econo- 
mists constructing the Defense Procure- 
ment Index made another simplifying as- 
sumption: they invoked the learning curve 
hypothesis and computed the cost of a hy- 
pothetical future unit (generally the 100th 
unit) and used this 100th unit cost as the 
measure of the “capability” increase. It is 
well known that initial learning curve esti- 
mates are strongly biased on the low side; 
this is the famous “buy-in” phenomenon. In 
the case of the buy-in, the subsequent in- 
creases over the initial learning curve esti- 
mates therefore show up as inflation in the 
index rather than being excluded from the 
index as cost growth due to management 
and incentive problems. In view of DOD’s 
past propensity to blame inflation for cost 
growth problems, it seems unsound to rely 


‘Le, the “market basket" of systems and other 
items whose weighted prices form the DOD Pur- 
chase Deflator. Note that the deflator is not based 
on a constant mix (or “market basket") of pur- 
chased systems (e.g., tanks, ships, aircraft, etc.), but 
that the mix or weighting varies every year as DOD 
shifts relative funding among purchased systems. 

*This does not imply that higher cost weapons 
cannot sometimes be more effective than lower cost 
ones. 
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on an inflation index that, in effect, subsi- 
dizes a buy-in while forecasting a substan- 
tially higher-than-actual rate of inflation.® 

3. The major commodity accounts are the 
most non-competitive portion of the DOD 
budget. The bulk of the funding is allocated 
to non-competitive, sole-source contracts 
that compute profits on the basis of a cost 
reimbursement formula. The very concept 
of applying a special inflation inder to a 
non-market component of the economy 
where cost increases are directly subsidized 
is questionable—particularly if that index is 
assumed to inflate at a higher rate than the 
economy in general. In a market economy, 
competition provides continual pressure to 
hold down costs. Inflationary pressures 
must overcome the opposing competitive 
pressures of the marketplace—and there- 
fore, at least theoretically, inflation has an 
objective meaning. Since these opposing 
pressures do not exist in a non-market, cost 
reimbursable economy (indeed, many argue 
that there are powerful profit incentives in 
cost reimbursable procurement to increase 
cost), one cannot objectively separate cost 
growth and overruns from inflation-caused 
changes.'° How can one theoretically calcu- 
late a separate inflation index for this seg- 
ment of the economy? It would seem that 
only a general competitive market economy 
inflation index, like the Producer Price 
Index or manufacturing sector deflators, 
can avoid the problem of rewarding mis- 
management. 


Fiscal year 1981-82.. 
Fiscal year 1982-83 
Fiscal year 1983-84 


[Appendix B] 


How MucH HAS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
PREDICTED AND ACTUAL INFLATION COST THE 
TAXPAYER? 


To answer this question, we need to know 
(1) the amount of money affected by the 
error; (2) the magnitude of the inflation 
forecasting error; (3) any adjustments made 
by Congress, OMB, or DOD to compensate 
for the error; and (4) the compounding 
effect of successive errors. 

Funds Affected.—The amount of money 
affected by the annual inflation forecast 
error is the Total Obligational Authority 
appropriated by Congress each year. Howev- 
er, this money is spent over a period of suc- 
cessive years. A sizeable portion of the 
funds appropriated from FY 1982 to FY 
1985 have not yet been spent. Two uncer- 
tainties complicate the analysis of how the 
inflation error affects these funds: uncer- 
tainties over future outlay rates and uncer- 
tainties over future inflation. To eliminate 
these uncertainties, we have elected to limit 


? An even more fundamental objection to using 
these initial learning curve cost estimates is that 
recent studies using actual budget cost data for a 
wide variety of major systems strongly imply that 
learning curves don’t exist, that is, the actual cost 
experience pattern changes unpredictably from 
system to system. 

10 Comparing Major Commodity annual inflation 
to inflation in a roughly comparable competitive 
market sector provides some insight into how domi- 
nant the non-competitive cost growth factors may 
be in DOD major systems procurement, as seen 
below: 
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the analysis to expenditures that have al- 
ready occurred. Since the TOA appropria- 
tions increased substantially between FY 
1982 and FY 1985, expenditures for those 
years have been considerably less than 
TOA. Consequently, our use of expenditures 
is conservative in the sense that it under- 
states the funds affected by the inflation 
rate overestimates. 

Table III shows the total purchases by 
DOD less those for pay and fuel. 


TABLE III.—Defense purchases less compen- 
sation and fuels—billions of current dol- 
lars 

Fiscal year: 

1982... 

1983. 

1984. 

1985'.. 

' Extrapolation of 2d quarter, fiscal year r 1985. 

Source: Table GDP-58 April 22, 1985, Govern- 
ment Division, Bureau of Economic Analysis, De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Table III displays purchases calculated on 
a delivery basis. However, some portion of 
these funds were outlaid as progress pay- 
ments prior to delivery. Conceiveably, some 
of these progress payments could fall in a 
previous year and therefore be subjected to 
a different error. This distortion is insignifi- 
cant because TOA increased in each year 
and therefore outlays increased also. Pur- 
chases lag outlays, and since outlays are in- 
creasing, purchases in a given year will be 
smaller than outlays. Since we are comput- 
ing the error on the basis of expenditures 
(which is conservative), the use of purchases 
instead of outlays will understate the error 
further. Consequently, the use of purchases 
to measure the funds affected by the infla- 
tion forecasting error magnifies the conserv- 
atism of the analysis. 

The Forecasting Error.—Table IV com- 
pares DOD predicted to two measures of 
actual inflation in the manafacturing sec- 
tion of the market economy. These indices 
were selected because the manufacturing 
sector, in a general sense, is where the vast 
bulk of DOD purchases would occur if they 
took place in a competitive market econo- 
my.? 


TABLE IV.—PREDICTED AND ACTUAL INFLATION 


ee a ae, eee ae aaeei 
Porc 


Price indices; Department of 
= Gre at (172/05) ry DOO Cn 
4 Actual Ist and 2d quarter (FY. 


Table V tabulates each year’s difference 
between DOD predicted and actual inflation 
as calculated from the data in Table IV. 


t Some might be tempted to use actual GNP infla- 
tion to compare against DOD inflation. This would 
be a serious error, because GNP inflation includes 
very large components for banking, all government, 
real estate, agriculture, mining, other services—all 
activities that have little or nothing to do with 
DOD purchases. Note that these non-manufactur- 
ing components of GNP cause GNP inflation to be 
over twice as high as PPI (Manufacturing) inflation 
over the period FY 82 to FY 85 (see TAble I for 
GNP annua! inflation data). 
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TABLE V.—DIFFERENCE BETWEEN DOD PREDICTED AND 
VARIOUS MEASURES OF ACTUAL INFLATION + 


{In percent] 
Differences 
Actual PPI Actual PPI 
dur f 
manufactur- 


t Calculated from data in Table IV: Each actual column is subtracted from 
DOD predicted column. 


Adjustments Made to Compensate for the 
Forecasting Error.—From time to time, Con- 
gress, OMB, or DOD have made downward 
revisions to Total Obligational Authority 
for inflation related reasons. However, there 
is no organizational or procedural mecha- 
nism for routine resolution of differences 
between DOD predicted and actual infla- 
tion. What has occurred appears to have 
been an ad hoc response to transient politi- 
cal pressures. Table VI displays all the infla- 
tion related reductions that we have been 
able to identify. Note that the adjustments 
are in TOA: when we adjust our error calcu- 
lations (which are based on purchases), our 
adjustment is likely to be excessive because 
some of the TOA that is not yet spent. Con- 
sequently, the adjustment—by being exces- 
sive—will tend to understate the impact of 
the forecasting error. 


TABLE VI—INFLATION RELATED BUDGET REDUCTIONS 
MADE BY CONGRESS/OMB 


{In billions of current total obligational authority dollars) 


Compounding of Successive Errors.—The 
financial impact of any one year’s inflation 
forecasting error compounds over time. To 
illustrate, suppose two billion dollars in 
excess inflation allowance funds are appro- 
priated in FY1982. Now, if no adjustments 
are made, this two billion is carried forward 
into the FY1983 budget.'' If a new inflation 
allowance error is introduced in FY1983— 
say one billion, the total error in 1983 is now 
three billion. Moreover, when 1982 and 1983 
are combined, the cumulative error is five 
billion dollars. Downward adjustments to 
the forecasting error have the same com- 
pounding effect. 

Excess Cost to the Taxpayer.—The data 
described in Table III-VI and the assump- 
tions described in the preceding paragraphs 
permit us to estimate a range of excess ap- 
propriations resulting from the difference 
between predicted and actual inflation. 
When assessing this information, the reader 
is urged to bear in mind that the analysis is 
conservative—when uncertainties arise, the 
assumptions selected tend to understate the 
excess cost. 


11 Since the FY83 budget ceiling equals the FY82 
budget (adjusted for inflation) plus some percent- 
age allowance for real growth. 
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Table VII displays the computation of the 
cumulative cost of the inflation forecasting 
error. To summarize: If we accept manufac- 
turing sector indices as the appropriate 
measures of actual inflation relevant to 
DOD purchases, Congress appropriated $42 
billion to $54 billion in excess of what was 
required to cover the actual impact of infla- 
tion between FY82 and FY85. 


TABLE VIl.—EXCESS COST TO THE TAXPAYER RESULTING 
FROM THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN DOD PREDICTED AND 
ACTUAL INFLATION 


(Dollars in billions) 


Cary inf 
forward Thy ka ; 
from ; 
previ- 
ous 
year 


New 
error 
(12) 


Total yr. 
excess 


96.7 
1983... 1159 
1984... 131.6 
1985... 146.5 


146.5 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri for identifying this problem 
and proposing this amendment. I’m 
proud to join with him in this effort. 

Recently there have been four inde- 
pendent studies concerning the overly 
generous inflation estimates that have 
reaped the Pentagon possibly tens of 
billions of dollars, including studies by 
Senator CHILES, Representative ASPIN, 
and a study released today by the mili- 
tary reform caucus. 

The study by Representative ASPIN 
estimated that as much as $50 billion 
may have been awarded to the Penta- 
gon based, not on need or a particular 
purpose, but through unrealistic infla- 
tion estimates. 

These studies may not agree on 
every figure or every point, but they 
all agree on two things: First, the Pen- 
tagon has had a windfall of billions of 
dollars; and second, we don’t know 
where that money is. 

Some was properly removed from 
appropriations bills by Congress when 
it learned that inflation estimates had 
been too high. 

Some has just suddenly been discov- 
ered by Secretary Weinberger and is 
being used for this year’s programs. 
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Some probably remains in DOD ac- 
counts for future use. 

Some most certainly has been spent 
to cover cost growth resulting from 
mismanagement and contractor over- 
charge, not inflation. 

But at this point, neither Represent- 
ative AsPIN nor anyone else in Con- 
gress appears to know exactly what 
has happened to all of this money. 

Here are some questions that need 
answers: 

How much money has Congress im- 
properly made available to DOD based 
on inaccurate inflators? 

What has happened to the excess 
money? 

Are we relying solely on DOD for 
these inflation projections? If so, who 
is better qualified to make objective 
projections? CBO? Some independent 
organization? 

How can we recoup this money? 

How should we handle a situation 
when we underestimate inflation? 

Should excess money go directly into 
the Treasury or be recycled back to 
DOD? 

Is there a better system? A revolving 
fund? Making DOD come back to the 
Congress for any funding which is due 
to inflation? 

Mr. President, I encourage the 
Armed Services Committee to hold 
hearings and make such a study as 
quickly as possible so we can correct 
this situation this year. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
we accept this amendment. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I yield back my 
time. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate on the amend- 
ment? If not, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. EAGLETON]. 

The amendment (No. 236) 
agreed to. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the bill is open for further amend- 
ment. I believe it is the intention of 
the majority leader to close up shop a 
little earlier than we did yesterday. I 
urge my colleagues to get their amend- 
ments up here so that we might act on 
them. 

Is the Senator from Massachusetts 
ready? 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I would 
like to have one moment. Perhaps I 
can suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 


was 
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The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 237 
Purpose: To establish a mandatory life term 
of imprisonment for Soviet espionage if 
the death penalty is not imposed) 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk on behalf of 
myself and Mr. THURMOND, and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
BYRD], for himself, and Senator 
THURMOND, proposes an amendment num- 
bered 237. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill insert 
the following: 

“(a) subsection (a) of section 794 of title 
18, United States Code, is amended by— 

(1) striking out the period and inserting a 
semicolon in lieu thereof; and 

(2) inserting at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph— 

‘Provided however, if the foreign govern- 
ment is the government of the Soviet Union 
or of any other communist country whoever 
is convicted under this subsection shall be 
punished by death or for the rest of his life 
as provided in the following sentence. Not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, the 
court, in imposing a life sentence under this 
provision of this subsection, shall not sen- 
tence the defendant to probation, nor sus- 
pend such sentence, and the defendent shall 
not be eligible for release on parole.’. 

“(b) Subsection (b) of section 794 of title 
18, United States Code, is amended by— 

(1) striking out ‘for any term of years or 
for life’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘for the 
rest of his life as provided in the following 
sentence’; and 

(2) inserting at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: ‘Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the court, in imposing a life sentence 
under this subsection, shall not sentence 
the defendant to probation, nor suspend 
such sentence, and the defendant shall not 
be eligible for release on parole.’. 


MANDATORY LIFE IMPRISONMENT 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I am of- 
fering an amendment today on behalf 
of myself and Senator THuRMOND 
which would require that a sentence 
of life imprisonment be imposed on 
certain criminals who once could have 
been, but who under current circum- 
stances, because of recent Supreme 
Court decisions, cannot be sentenced 
to the death penalty. 

This amendment, which would also 
specifically rule out any possibility of 
parole, would apply whenever an indi- 
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vidual was found guilty of one of the 
most heinous crimes against our 
system of government—the crime of 
espionage for the Soviet Union or any 
other Communist country. 

The required punishment for this 
crime should be the death penalty, 
and it would have been my preference 
to write a law which said that. Howev- 
er, since 1972, the Supreme Court of 
the United States has issued a series 
of rulings which make it clear that it 
would be a violation of our Constitu- 
tion to make the death penalty auto- 
matic with respect to any crime. Fur- 
thermore, under those Supreme Court 
rulings, even the death penalty provi- 
sion which is now on the books as a 
sentencing option in espionage cases is 
unconstitutional. So, we are faced with 
the situation where not only is a judge 
not required to sentence a Soviet spy 
to the death penalty, but the judge is 
not even permitted to do so if he 
wants to. 

Members of this body have tried, 
time and time again, to remedy this 
situation. They have tried to write 
into the espionage law the kinds of 
procedural safeguards which the Su- 
preme Court was concerned about, so 
that the death penalty could once 
again be imposed. The Senate was suc- 
cessful in that effort last year, but the 
bill died in the House. We will be un- 
dertaking another effort this year. I 
have pressed for passage of those 
measures in the past. I support Sena- 
tor THuRMoND’s death penalty bill (S. 
239) this year. I hope it will become 
law. But I am not optimistic that the 
death penalty will be restored as a 
viable option during this session. 

The amendment I am offering on 
behalf of Senator THURMOND and 
myself seeks to remedy this problem 
with respect to persons who are con- 
victed of spying for the Soviet Union 
or for other Communist countries. 
The present law permits a judge to 
sentence a defendant in an espionage 
case either to the death penalty—now 
unconstitutional—or to life imprison- 
ment, or any term of years. This 
amendment would add an entirely new 
sentencing provision which would 
apply to those individuals who trans- 
mit our defense secrets to the Soviet 
Union or to governments of any other 
Communist country. As to those per- 
sons, under this amendment, a judge 
would no longer be able to sentence 
them to “any term of years,” but 
would have to either impose the death 
penalty or life imprisonment. This 
would mean that until we can get a 
law like Senator THURMOND’s proposal 
enacted—which would make the death 
penalty constitutional—the judge 
would have to impose the sentence of 
life imprisonment. Furthermore, my 
amendment would take care of a situa- 
tion where, even after we have made 
the death penalty constitutional, it 
might still not be imposed. In such a 
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situation, if the defendant were found 
guilty of espionage for the Soviet 
Union or any other Communist coun- 
try, but a newly enacted constitutional 
death penalty were not imposed, the 
judge would have no choice but to sen- 
tence him to life imprisonment. And, 
under my new provision, such a de- 
fendant could never be paroled. What 
I have done is to make sure that a 
court would no longer have the option 
of sentencing these kinds of individ- 
uals to “any term of years.” 

Mr. President, those contemptible 
individuals who commit such a hor- 
rendous act as spying for the Soviet 
Union, are attacking the most funda- 
mental underpinnings of our demo- 
cratic sysem. The spy who would sell 
his country to the Soviets—if he 
cannot be put to death—should be 
physically removed from society, never 
to return again. And those who would 
even contemplate such an act, must 
know that, if they are convicted of 
having committed treason, their pun- 
ishment will be certain and irrevoca- 
ble. 

The Washington Post of May 21, 
contained a report about the arrest of 
a retired Navy warrant officer who 
was seen by FBI agents leaving a large 
bag containing 129 classified Navy doc- 
uments at an alleged drop site near 
Poolesville, MD. According to the Post 
article, a Federal prosecutor indicated 
that this individual had reportedly 
been providing information to the So- 
viets for as long as 15 to 18 years. That 
is the kind of situation which would, 
in the future, be covered by this 
amendment. I hope my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle would agree 
that this is the kind of situation that 
cries out for the imposition of the 
death penalty. And, certainly, until 
the Congress has revalidated the 
death penalty statutes which are al- 
ready on the books, we should require 
that the punishment of life imprison- 
ment, without parole, be automatically 
imposed for cases like this one in the 
future. For this kind of crime, in the 
future, the Congress should require 
the maximum automatic penalty 
which our constitutional system pres- 
ently permits. 

I urge the adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements and newspaper 
articles may be printed in the RECORD 
in support of, and with reference to, 
the subject matter of amendment No. 
237. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 21, 1985] 
RETIRED NAVY MAN ARRESTED IN ROCKVILLE 
on Spy CHARGE 
(By Molly Sinclair) 

A retired Navy warrant officer who had 
access to classified information was arrested 
by federal agents yesterday in a Rockville 
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motel and charged with espionage, accord- 
ing to FBI Director William H. Webster. 

Retired Chief Warrant Officer John An- 
thony Walker Jr., 47, who was born in the 
District, but who has been living in Norfolk, 
was being held last night without bond 
pending a preliminary hearing in federal 
court on May 29. 

Federal Magistrate Daniel E. Klein Jr. 
presided at a hearing in Baltimore yester- 
day, where Walker was charged with espio- 
nage. 

The FBI said that Walker was arrested 
after FBI agents saw him on Sunday night 
leaving a large bag containing 129 classified 
Navy documents at an alleged drop site near 
Poolesville, a small community in the west- 
ern part of Montgomery County. The drop 
was made on Sunday night on Partnership 
Road, about 300 yards south of Whites 
Ferry Road, the FBI said. 

The documents recovered by the FBI had 
been carefully wrapped in plastic and con- 
cealed in a shopping bag partly filled with 
trash, a spokesman for the agency said. The 
documents contained Navy classified infor- 
mation about the deployment of Soviet ves- 
sels in the Mediterranean and movements of 
Soviet merchant vessels, according to the 
FBI, and some of those documents were be- 
lieved to have come from the U.S. Navy nu- 
clear aircraft carrier Nimitz, on which Walk- 
er's son, Michael L. Walker, is serving. 

Assistant U.S. Attorney Michael Schat- 
zow, who attended yesterday’s hearing in 
Baltimore, said that one of the FBI investi- 
gators testified that the agency learned 
through other sources that Walker had 
been providing information to the Soviets 
for as long as 15 to 18 years. 

An FBI spokesman in Washington said it 
appeared Walker earlier had successfully 
delivered information to the Soviets. “We 
had to rush this because of what we saw 
happening at the drop site,” he said. “Of 
course, we will turn close scrutiny now on 
all of Walker's relatives and contacts.” 

According to the FBI, one of the docu- 
ments confiscated appeared to be a letter, 
which stated: “This delivery consists of ma- 
terial from ‘s’ and is similar to the previous- 
ly supplied material. The quantity is limit- 
ed, unfortunately, due to his operating 
schedule and the increased security prior to 
deployment. His ship departed in early 
March and they operated extensively just 
prior to deployment.” 

The Nimitz deployed in “about mid- 
March,” according to the Office of Navy In- 
formation, 

Two agents arrested Walker at about 3:30 
a.m. Monday in the hallway of the Ramada 
Inn near Darnestown Road and I-270 in 
Rockville, according to federal officials. 
They said that Walker pulled a revolver on 
the agents but then surrendered without a 
struggle. 

The federal complaint filed against 
Walker charges him with espionage and al- 
leges that he obtained national defense in- 
formation for passage to the Soviet Union 
with the intent or reason to believe that it 
was to be used to injure the United States 
or give advantage to a foreign nation. 

If convicted, Walker could face life impris- 
onment. 

Walker’s arrest capped a surveillance 
effort by the FBI that began at his Norfolk 
home, and wound around the Washington 
area into the Montgomery County commu- 
nities of Poolesville and Rockville. 

According to the FBI affidavit, agents had 
Walker under surveillance from the time he 
left his home in Norfolk, apparently on 
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Sunday, and followed him as he drove to 
Montgomery County. The affidavit said 
that Walker drove in a circuitous manner as 
though to avoid being followed or to deter- 
mine whether he was being followed. 

At about 8:37 p.m. Sunday, agents saw 
Walker stop the van he was driving along 
Partnership Road and get out and deposit 
the shopping bag at a tree marked with a 
“No Hunting” sign, the affidavit said. 
Walker then left the area in his van, and 
agents confiscated the bag, according to the 
filing. 

It also said that a Soviet assigned to the 
Soviet Embassy in Washington was seen at 
the drop area after Walker left, but not de- 
tained. 

Walker was born in Washington on July 
28, 1937, and served in the Navy as a com- 
munications specialist until he retired in 
1976. He reportedly owns an airplane and a 
van, and operates two companies from a Vir- 
ginia Beach office about 15 to 18 miles from 
his home in Ocean View, a community on 
Chesapeake Bay. 

One company is a detective agency called 
Confidential Reports, Inc. The other is a de- 
bugging company, named Electronic 
Counter-Spy Inc. 

ESPIONAGE 
(By David Lawsky) 


WAsHINGTON.—The sailor son of a retired 
Navy officer accused of spying for the 
Soviet Union was charged Wednesday with 
helping him because the Navy found a box 
of classified documents hidden next to his 
bunk on the aircraft carrier Nimitz. 

Assistant U.S. Attorney Michael Schatzow 
said Michael Lance Walker, 22, was charged 
in Baltimore with committing espionage and 
aiding and abetting the commission of espio- 
nage. 

“The complaint is essentially the same as 
the one against the father,” John Walker, 
who was charged Monday with passing sen- 
sitive information to the Soviet Union. In a 
telephone interview from Baltimore, Schat- 
zow said, “It charges him with espionage.” 

In letters to his father, the son noted with 
irony that he had been named Sailor of the 
Month, according to an affidavit filed with 
the charges. 

Schatzow said the Government wants to 
bring Walker back from the Nimitz, now in 
Haifa, Israel, to stand trial in Baltimore 
with his father. He said he expects the 
younger Walker to be returned within days. 

Navy investigators abroad the Nimitz, the 
98,000-ton flagship of the U.S. nuclear-pow- 
ered fleet, put the younger Walker in the 
brig earlier Wednesday. 

The elder Walker is being held without 
bond in Baltimore. 

The affidavit included excerpts from let- 
ters Walker wrote to his father, addressed 
to “Jaws.” Walker described how he won a 
Sailor of the Month Award while he hated 
his life aboard the ship. The son also plead- 
ed for help because he was becoming bur- 
dened with too many classified documents. 

“Enclosed is a copy of my latest evalua- 
tion,” a March 6 letter said. “Not bad, is it? 
That is just a little proof on my perform- 
ance as a sailor. 

“If they only knew how much I hate this 
carrier,” the letter said. “Also enclosed is a 
copy of the letter the operations officer sent 
to Rachel designating me Sailor of the 
Month. Do you believe that?” 

“I have been taking a few shots here, 
there,” the younger Walker wrote. “I have a 
lot of miscellaneous bull ——. I am just a 
little worried about the quantity. Storing it 
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is becoming a problem. I will look for other 
methods.” 

The elder Walker was charged by the FBI 
with passing documents marked “Secret” 
and “Confidential” to Soviet agents. An affi- 
davit filed Monday said the sensitive papers 
appeared to have come from the Nimitz, 
and contained information about the de- 
ployment and movement of Soviet merchant 
and warships in the Mediterranean Sea. 

The FBI affidavit Wednesday said a 
search of the vessel Tuesday turned up a 
box “containing approximately 15 pounds of 
classified material. This box was found adja- 
cent to Michael Lance Walker's” bed. The 
affidavit said Walker was not authorized to 
have such items. 

In another letter, Walker wrote his 
father: “I asked you in my previous letter 
what I should do about the increasing 
amounts of photos I have been acquiring.” 

“Do you have any suggestions? At the rate 
I am going I will have over 100 pounds of 
souvenirs. I have run out of space and 
sooner or later I will have to weed out the 
ones that are not so important to me. Cur- 
rently I have two boxes that weigh about 15 
pounds apiece. Looking for a little advice 
s.. 

“Would I be asking too much if I were to 
ask what the status is of my previous 
photos? I would like to know if they were 
developed yet and if so how did they come 
out,” 

Schatzow would not say what the photo- 
graphs showed. 

The first indication of the involvement of 
Walker’s son was a letter found by the FBI 
among 129 sensitive documents allegedly 
dropped by Walker in rural Maryland. 
Agents said a Soviet citizen attached to the 
Soviet Embassy in Washington was seen in 
the area during surveillance of Walker. 

“This delivery consists of material from 
“S” and is similar to the previously supplied 
material,” the letter said. “The quantity is 
limited, unfortunately, due to his operating 
schedule and the increased security prior to 
deployment. His ship departed in early 
March and they operated extensively just 
prior to deployment.” 


[From the Washington Post, May 23, 1985] 
ACCUSED Spy’s SON ARRESTED, HELD ABOARD 
U.S.S. NIMITZ 


(By Molly Sinclair) 

NORFOLK, May 22.—FBI agents searching 
the two-story brick-and-frame home of ac- 
cused spy John Anthony Walker Jr. within 
hours of his arrest Monday found two let- 
ters from his sailor son that, in turn, led to 
a search on Tuesday of the son’s personal 
effects aboard the nuclear aircraft carrier 
USS Nimitz. Next to his bunk, searchers 
found a 15-pound box of classified docu- 
ments, officials said. 

Today, Seaman Michael Lance Walker, 22, 
also was charged with espionage and with 
aiding and abetting the commission of espio- 
nage. The younger Walker was being held in 
the brig of the ship, which is anchored in 
the Israeli port of Haifa. Meanwhile, here in 
this Navy-minded city that both father and 
son called home, investigators were trying 
along with friends and neighbors to compre- 
hend the many sides of the retired career 
enlisted officer. 

He piloted his own airplane, sometimes 
disguised himself as a priest and once had a 
neighbor help him make a peephole in the 
trunk of an old car to improve the picture- 
taking surveillance tactics. 

For Walker Jr., 47, a former Navy commu- 
nications specialist who built a second 
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career as a private detective in this pictur- 
esque seaside community of ships, harbors 
and neatly pressed Navy uniforms, it was all 
part of the cloak-and-dagger life that he 
loved. 

“It’s damn glamorous work,” Walker told 
a writer for an article that appeared in the 
September 1983 issue of Commonwealth 
magazine. 

But there was a bizarre and not-so-glamor- 
ous twist to the Johnny Walker story this 
week when he was arrested by FBI agents in 
a Rockville motel and charged with passing 
secrets to the Soviet Union. The arrest was 
made at about 3:30 a.m. Monday after 
Walker allegedly left a paper shopping bag 
containing 129 classified Navy documents at 
a drop site near Poolesville in western Mont- 
gomery County. Some of the documents 
were believed to have come from the Nimitz, 
the FBI said. 

Walker is being held without bond in the 
Baltimore jail, pending a May 29 hearing in 
federal court. Officials said they believed 
the alleged espionage operation had been 
under way for at least 18 years and covered 
at least some of the time that Walker served 
in the Navy. 

At retirement in 1976, Walker held a secu- 
rity clearance of “Top Secret Crypto,” enti- 
tling him to see top secret information with 
special access to codes and communication 
information, the FBI said. 

From interviews with neighbors and 
others who knew Walker, he emerges as a 
complicated man with not one but many 
lives: 

He was a member in good standing of the 
Better Business Bureau of Southeast Virgin- 
ia and he served as an unpaid volunteer 
member of the bureau’s consumer arbitra- 
tion program, according to James E. Bryan, 
the bureau's executive vice president. 

He was a defendant in a million-dollar 
lawsuit filed by a Virginia Beach woman 
who accused him of coming onto her proper- 
ty in 1980 in a series of disguises to collect 
information. The suit said he came as a 
“Boy Scout leader looking for a campsite, a 
surveyor purporting to survey the land in 
the vicinity, a birdwatcher attempting to 
take pictures or photographs of wildlife and 
also as a Catholic priest.” A jury trial has 
been set for Sept. 10, court records show. 

He contributed his time to helping locate 
missing children and his work was recog- 
nized last year by Norfolk Channel 13 
(WVEC-TV). 

He was the father of four children, three 
girls and a boy, Michael, who lived in a two- 
story home in a middle-income neighbor- 
hood here. His marriage broke up a few 
years ago, neighbors said. 

He dated a number of attractive women, 
neighbors said, and one regular date has 
been Norfolk policewoman Pamela K. Car- 
roll, 

He loved flying his four-seat, single-engine 
airplane on assignments around the coun- 
try, doing surveilance work from his house- 
boat and maintaining a collection of pistols, 
shotguns, radios and binoculars for use by 
his staff of investigators, according to the 
Commonwealth magazine story. Walker also 
had four suitcases filled with what the mag- 
azine feature writer described as “an array 
of digital dials, miniscreens and wires.” 

He is described by his partner, Laurie 
Robinson, as a warm, intense, fun-loving 
man who would do anything for his friends 
and who liked to play practical jokes. “He 
would come into the office and pull out a 
dart gun—the kind that shoots the darts 
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with suction cups and shoot it past us at the 
wall.” 

Robinson, 29, said she went into the detec- 
tive business with Walker four years ago 
when they founded three companies: Confi- 
dential Reports Inc., Electronic Debugging, 
and Associated Agents Inc. 

Yesterday, Robinson stood outside the 
office on the second floor of a small brick 
building in Virginia Beach and shook her 
head in disbelief. 

“The reason I am so shocked is that we 
spent so much time together, working out of 
state, out of country, working on the house- 
boat, flying around in the airplane... so 
this has taken me by tremendous surprise,” 
she said. 

Robinson said she plans to reopen Confi- 
dential Reports for business today. The firm 
employs about 40 people and has clients de- 
pending on its services, she said. Robinson 
said she was uncertain what the future 
holds for Electronic Debugging Inc., and As- 
sociated Agents, the two companies operat- 
ed by Walker and housed in the same of- 
fices. 

Walker was born July 28, 1937, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and inducted into the 
Navy Oct. 25, 1955, in Scranton, Pa., accord- 
ing to Navy records. The Navy said that he 
received during his 21-year career two Navy 
commendation medals, a good conduct 
medal, the National Defense Service Medal 
and the Vietnam Service Medal. He attend- 
ed submarine school and served aboard two 
submarines and several ships, the Navy said. 

Walker had been serving in Norfolk as a 
chief warrant officer for two years before 
his retirement July 31, 1976; the Navy said. 

Walker's father, John A. Walker Sr., 72, 
told the Virginian-Pilot in a front page story 
published yesterday that he is “terribly dis- 
tressed” about what has happened to his 
son. “I never thought I would have a son 
who was a traitor,” he said, “I don’t want to 
be associated with a traitor in my country.” 

The Navy said that Michael Walker en- 
tered the Navy Dec. 13, 1982, after graduat- 
ing from Ryan Upper High School in Nor- 
folk in June 1982, After boot camp, Walker 
was assigned to Fighter Squadron 102 at the 
naval air station at Oceana, Va. From there 
he was assigned to the USS Nimitz on Jan. 
31, 1984. Since July 1984, Walker has 
worked in the operations department ad- 
ministrative offices on the Nimitz. The 
Navy said he is married. 

A March 6 letter from the son to the 
father that was seized in the search of the 
Walker residence and cited in a government 
affidavit read in part: 

“Jaws, enclosed is a copy of my latest eval- 
uation, not bad is it... . If they only knew 
how much I hate this carrier. ...I have a 
lot of miscellaneous bullshit, I am just a 
little worried about the quantity. Storing it 
is becoming a problem.” 

Another letter dated April 23, also cited in 
the affidavit, said, “Jaws, I asked you in my 
previous letter what I should do about the 
increasing amount of photos I have been ac- 
quiring. Do you have any suggestions? At 
the rate I am going I will have over a hun- 
dred pounds of souvenirs [sic]. ... Cur- 
rently, I have two boxes that weigh about 
15 pounds each.” 

Michael Walker is remembered by the 
people in the neighborhood as a pleasant, 
courteous teen-ager with short hair who 
sometimes volunteered to mow the lawns of 
neighbors without charging them. 

Dorothy Gandy, who lives next door to 
the Walker home, said that she remembers 
Michael Walker coming over one day to talk 
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to her mother as her mother worked in the 
yard with the flowers. 

“He talked to her about the flowers. He 
was very interested in the names,” Gandy 
said. Since his son left home about two 
years ago, John Walker has lived alone. 
Neighbors said he liked to sit on the deck at 
the rear of the house and have cookouts or 
drinks in the evening, usually with a girl- 
friend. Gandy said Walker's presence in the 
neighborhood always made her feel safe 
when her husband, Don, a retired Navy 
man, was away at sea. 

Don Gandy, who wears boots and has a 
long white beard, said Walker recruited him 
once to help enlarge a hole in the trunk of 
an old car that Walker used in his detective 
work. “He wanted the hole bigger so he 
could take pictures through it when he was 
on a job,” Gandy said. 

Neighbors say they last saw Walker Satur- 
day morning. “He was loading up his new 
van with suitcases,” Gandy said. “We didn’t 
pay any attention because he’s always load- 
ing and unloading his van and going some- 
where.” 


[From the New York Times, May 24, 1985) 


FBI Is FORECASTING NEW ARRESTS IN SPY 
CASE or SAILOR AND FATHER 


(By Philip Shenon) 


WASHINGTON, May 23.—The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation said today that it 
expected more arrests in what some officials 
described as one of gravest security 
breaches in the history of the Navy. 

Spokesmen for the bureau said they ex- 
pected to arrest additional associates of a re- 
tired Navy communications specialist and 
his son, who have been charged with smug- 
gling secret documents to the Soviet Union. 

“I would expect more charges against 
more people, associates of the father,” said 
Bill Baker, the assistant F.B.I. Director for 
Congressional and public affairs. “We think 
this ring is bigger than the two now 
charged.” 

The investigation centers on John A. 
Walker, 47 years old, a former warrant offi- 
cer who had access to detailed information 
about the movement of the American and 
Soviet fleets in his 20-year naval career. 

His son, Michael, 22, was arrested Wednes- 
day aboard the aircraft carrier Nimitz, 
which is now in Haifa, Israel, after investi- 
gators found a box bulging with more than 
15 pounds of secret material near his bunk, 
according to law officials. 

“Based on the duration of the espionage 
and the access of those who have been 
charged, you have to assume the damage 
they caused is substantial,” Mr. Baker said. 

Mr. Walker was arrested Monday after he 
left more than 120 secret Navy documents 
at a wooded site in rural Maryland, the 
F.B.I. said. Some documents, the bureau 
said, came from the Nimitz, where Seaman 
Walker is in the brig pending his return to 
the United States. 

Officials and military analysts said that 
much more valuable information might 
have been collected by Warrant Officer 
Walker in his Navy career. In the 1960’s he 
served as a radio officer on two Polaris sub- 
marines, In 1967-69, he was a communica- 
tions officer in the headquarters of the At- 
lantic submarine fleet in Norfolk. Then he 
trained radio officers at the Naval Training 
Center in San Diego. In 1974, he returned to 
Norfolk as a communications systems offi- 
cer, with access to information about the 
surface fleet. He retired two years later. 

In the communications center, analysts 
said, the warrant officer had knowledge of 
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the whereabouts of individual submarines 
and their destinations, as well as the meth- 
ods used to track the Soviet fleet. Adm. 
Elmo R. Zumwalt Jr., the former Chief of 
Naval Operations, said that if the charges 
against Mr. Walker were true, “this would 
represent a breach of security as serious as 
any I can recall.” 

“Assuming that the charges are true, then 
it is indeed a grievous loss to the security of 
our armed forces,” said Ray Cline, a former 
Deputy Director of Central Intelligence. 

The two men were turned in by the elder 
Mr. Walker's former wife and his daughter, 
officials said. 


AGENTS STILL RUMMAGING 


Law-enforcement agents are still rummag- 
ing through documents found in searches of 
Mr. Walker’s home in Norfolk, Va., where 
he had worked as a private detective. He re- 
tired from the Navy in 1976. 

Mr. Baker said that agents had reviewed 
materials found in a manila envelope that 
Mr. Walker was carrying at the time of the 
arrest, 

Inside, Mr. Baker said, was “a wealth of 
information written in English on Soviet in- 
structions on how to fill and clear a clandes- 
tine drop site.” 

A drop site, in intelligence parlance, de- 
scribes a place where agents leave informa- 
tion to be picked up by others. Mr. Baker 
said the envelope had photographs and 
maps of what he said were probably Soviet 
drop sites near Washington. 

Former intelligence officers said those 
were unusual papers for an experienced 
agent to carry, raising questions about Mr. 
Walker's methods as an agent. These offi- 
cers also expressed doubts about reports 
that he had been an agent for a long time. 
An experienced agent, they said, would not 
have incriminating papers on him, and 
would not have to carry basic instructions, 


BANK ACCOUNTS SOUGHT 


Investigators, he said, were also looking 
for bank accounts that might have been 
used by Mr. Walker in the espionage oper- 
ation. 

“We believe the father's reason for doing 
this was for financial gain,” he said. No such 
accounts have been uncovered, he added. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
said it has information from two sources 
that Mr. Walker had been spying for the 
Soviet Union for 15 to 18 years. 

Michael Walker joined the Navy in 1982. 
According to F.B.I. affidavits, he stole secret 
documents from the Nimitz and passed 
them on to his father. In letters written ear- 
lier this year to his father, Seaman Walker 
described the documents as “souvenirs,” the 
F.B.I. said. He carried a “secret” clearance, 
which gave no access to secret documents, 
or even confidential information unless it 
related to his clerical job, which was in the 
ship's operations section. 

If convicted on espionage charges, he and 
his father face a maximum sentence of life 
in prison. Officials said that the seaman 
would probably be returned to the United 
States this weekend. 

Mr. Baker said that the people whom the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation expected to 
arrest were Americans. The bureau declined 
to say what would happen to the Soviet offi- 
cial who was seen near the Maryland site. 

Officials said the documents, many 
marked “secret” and “confidential,” detailed 
the movements of Soviet military and mer- 
chant ships in the Mediterranean. Many 
were apparently obtained from Seaman 
Walker on the Nimitz, the bureau said. 
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Military analysts said information that 
Mr. Walker might have collected before his 
retirement from the Navy might have been 
much more valuable to the Soviet Union. 
For that reason, he may have been less im- 
portant to them since he left the service, 
they said. 

Capt. James T. Bush, a retired submarine 
commander, said that it seemed unlikely 
that Mr. Walker was “a serious spy” since 
he chose to retire after only 20 years. If he 
had been valuable, he said, the Soviet Union 
would probably have wanted him to remain 
in the service. 

Nevertheless, he said, Mr. Walker had 
served in some sensitive jobs. 

In the 1960's, as a radio officer on Polaris 
submarines, he probably handled transmis- 
sion of sensitive intelligence information, of- 
ficials said. 

Eugene J. Carroll, a retired rear admiral, 
said that radio officers also had knowledge 
of the codes used to send messages. If infor- 
mation about those codes was given to the 
Russians, national security might have been 
jeopardized, he said. 

“This man was right in the spot where the 
information was flowing,” said Admiral Car- 
roll, now deputy director of the Center for 
Defense Information, a policy group that is 
frequently critical of the military. 

“This could certainly advance the Soviet’s 
ability to analyze our traffic and to set up 
computer programs that would give them 
an increased possibility of breaking mes- 
sages,” he said. He said codes were changed 
frequently. 

As a communications watch officer in the 
Norfolk headquarters of the Atlantic sub- 
marine fleet in 1967 to 1969, Warrant Offi- 
cer Walker, officials said, had access to ex- 
tensive information of value to the Soviet 
Union. 

And because he had security clearance 
that gave him the ability to see highly 
secret documents, Mr. Walker was probably 
aware of most major movements of the sub- 
marine fleet, officials said. That could be a 
threat to national security, they said, since 
submarines are otherwise difficult for an 
enemy to track. 

“Just from the description of his assign- 
ments, it’s inconveivable to me that he did 
not have the opportunity to steal very sensi- 
tive data,” said Mr, Cline, the former C.I.A. 
official. “From my reading of what has been 
said publicly, this is a very serious penetra- 
tion.” 

In Norfolk, law-enforcement officials 
sealed off Mr. Walker’s two-story brick 
home, which is still being searched. 

According to the officials, several of Mr. 
Walker’s relatives and friends have been 
questioned by the F.B.I. Among them was 
his half-brother, Gary Walker, an electron- 
ics technician with the Navy, the officials 
said. 

Mr. Walker is being held without bail in 
Baltimore, where he and his son were 
charged. 

In Norfolk, neighbors described Mr. 
Walker, who had been divorced for several 
years, as reclusive. 

“He was a little odd,” said Leonard Bruce, 
a 29-year-old salesman who lives next door. 
“It's a little odd to live next door to a guy 
and you never say anything to each other 
except ‘hello’ ” Mr. Walker, he said, carried 
a gun. 

“I've never spoken to the man,” said Alma 
Pacini, who said she had been a neighbor 
for nearly a dozen years. “I would occasion- 
ally wave, and he would acknowledge it 
sometimes. Sometimes he wouldn't. Weird.” 
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Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I strongly 
support the amendment of my col- 
league from West Virginia, Senator 
Byrp, that would impose mandatory 
life imprisonment on those criminals 
who are convicted of espionage but not 
given the death penalty, and I heartily 
congratulate him for offering it. 

Surely the crime of espionage is 
among the most heinous of crimes. To 
betray one’s country—but particularly 
this Nation, a country that spends bil- 
lions and billions of dollars to protect 
its own citizens and defend the free- 
dom of the world, is absolutely un- 
thinkable. It is bad enough that many 
of the major weapons systems of the 
Soviet Union closely parallel ours. The 
open nature of our society—particular- 
ly our technical journals—makes it 
easy for our adversaries to gain knowl- 
edge of our R&D and production ef- 
forts. This is an aspect of our society 
that none of us would have changed 
even though we do sometimes pay a 
price for it. But there is no excuse 
imaginable, no reason under the sun, 
for anyone to knowingly undermine 
the security of this Nation and sell it 
down the river. 

The recent disclosure that a former 
Navy warrant officer, in tandem with 
his son who is actually on active duty, 
has been arrested for providing classi- 
fied information to the Soviet Union— 
and may have been doing so for as 
long as 15 to 18 years, I repeat, 15 to 
18 years, brings home the immediate 
need for the Byrd amendment. As my 
distinguished colleague has said, “The 
spy who would sell out his country has 
forfeited all right to life. And if he 
cannot be put to death, he must be 
physically removed from society, never 
to return again. And those who would 
even contemplate such an outrage 
must know that their punishment will 
be certain and irrevocable.” I hope 
that the severity of the Byrd amend- 
ment will cause those who may in the 
future entertain thoughts of betraying 
this Nation to think twice before doing 
so, and will put an immediate halt to 
the activities of those who are engaged 
in such conduct now. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
hear no argument from the minority 
side, and the majority side is certainly 
in favor of this amendment. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I am in 
favor of the direction in which the 
Senator is going. I do not think we can 
deal too seriously with espionage. 
There are a couple of technical mat- 
ters that we need to take a look at in 
conference on definitions. But I know 
the Senator’s staff will work with us 
on that. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
we will accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate on the amend- 
ment? If not, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. 
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The amendment (No. 237) 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
both managers. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the bill is open for further amend- 
ment. Those in their offices listening 
to their squawk boxes who have 
amendments—this is a good time to 
get them done. There are not many 
Senators in attendance. The chairman 
and the vice chairman are in a very, 
very jovial mood this morning. It 
might be surprising what we will take. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
D’AmatTo). The clerk will call the roll. 

oe bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, sometime 
during the day, I plan to ask for con- 
sideration of an amendment which has 
the goal of determining whether we 
need to make a fundamental change in 
our defense acquisition procedures to 
ensure that we buy and produce our 
latest weapons at the most efficient 
rates. It is designed to force the Penta- 
gon to focus primarily on the output 
we are obtaining from our defense dol- 
lars, instead of spending the majority 
of their time arguing for more inputs, 
thinking about input and how much is 
going into the defense budget. 

We all know that there are funda- 
mental problems with our acquisition 
procedures in this area. Too much of 
the purchasing power of our defense 
dollar is being eroded by inefficiency 
caused by many reasons, caused pri- 
marily by the low rate of production 
for many major weapon systems. 

One of the major goals of this ad- 
ministration when they came into 
office, and Senator Tower cited this 
goal over and over again, and I agreed 
with him, was to have enough money 
in procurement to have larger number 
of units produced and, therefore, 
maximize efficiency of production. 

Of course, I think we have seen in 
the last 2% years a combination of two 
things that have changed that and 
made it very difficult to carry out that 
goal. 

One, of course, is the squeeze on the 
budget. The other is relating to man- 
agement in the Department of De- 
fense, that is, too many production 
programs going on so that the dollars 
are spread too widely. 


was 
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This slow pace of procurement also 
delays force modernization. As a result 
we fritter away the tactical advantages 
that we spend billions to develop with 
new weapon systems. 

The fundamental reason for this 
problem is DOD’s habit of launching 
or continuing more programs than we 
can afford to fund under realistic fore- 
casts of future budget resources. 

TOO MANY PROGRAMS IN PRODUCTION AT 
INEFFICIENT RATES 

The heart of the problem is clearcut. 
Too many of our major acquisition 
programs are being produced at ineffi- 
cient rates. 

Most weapon systems have a range 
of economic production rates which 
makes effective and efficient use of ex- 
isting manufacturing plant and facili- 
ties. The higher the production rate, 
the lower the unit production cost. 
Higher rates enable industrial produc- 
ers to spread fixed costs, especially 
overhead items, over larger numbers 
of units. Higher rates also permit man- 
ufacturers to use more efficient pro- 
duction techniques and processes. If 
DOD intends to buy a thousand items, 
manufacturers are willing to invest in 
cost-saving machinery that they would 
not be willing to buy if DOD only 
plans to buy 10. 

I asked the Defense Department to 
provide the production rates of our 
major weapon systems. I asked them 
to tell me for each system the mini- 
mum economic production rate and 
the maximum economic production 
rate. The minimum economic rate is 
that production rate which still makes 
relatively effective utilization of exist- 
ing manufacturing facilities. It is also 
the minimum level where further re- 
ductions would produce inordinate in- 
creases in unit costs. 

The maximum economic rate is the 
production rate that extracts the max- 
imum output potential from existing 
or planned plant capacity, tooling, or 
test equipment. 

I didn’t receive much information, 
but the data I did receive are interest- 
ing and also, I must say, disturbing. Of 
the 12 major aircraft systems in Navy 
accounts, four are being produced 
below minimum economic rates. Two 
of the three Army helicopter procure- 
ment programs are being produced 
below minimum economic rates, while 
the Air Force’s front line fighter—the 
F-15—is also being produced below 
minimum economic rates. 

By DOD’s own definition, any 
weapon system that is being produced 
below minimum efficient economic 
rates is incurring to the service and ul- 
timately to the taxpayer “an inordi- 
nate increase in unit cost with an ac- 
ceptable return on investment.” Yet 
seven of the most expensive weapon 
systems in production are currently 
being manufactured below minimum 
economic rates. 
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Many other programs were at the 
minimum rate or slightly above it. But 
just because systems are at or above 
minimum economic rates is not a sign 
of achievement. We should be close to 
maximum efficient production in 
order to get the greatest return on our 
investment. Yet we are far from that. 

For aircraft systems, the Navy on 
the average is producing aircraft at 
only 40 percent of maximum efficient 
economic production. The Air Force is 
at 49 percent while the Army is at 52 
percent for helicopters. 

SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS THROUGH EFFICIENT 

PRODUCTION 

We pay an enormous price for this 
inefficiency. Last year, Congress au- 
thorized the Navy to buy six EA-6B 
electronic warfare aircraft, at an aver- 
age cost of $64 million each. This year, 
the Navy increased the production re- 
quest to 12—reaching the minimum 
economic rate—and the average price 
for all 12 fell to $39 million. By dou- 
bling the production rate, the price of 
each airplane fell by $25 million. We 
obtained a 100 percent increase in ca- 
pability with a 22 percent increase in 
cost. 

Similarly, the Navy had requested 
authority this year to buy 18 SH-60 
submarine-hunting helicopters at an 
average cost of $20.7 million. The com- 
mittee learned that if it increased the 
request by six helicopters, the addi- 
tional helicopters would cost only $7 
million each, or a third of the cost of 
the first 18. We would get a 33 percent 
increase in capability with a 13 per- 
cent increase in cost. These are not ex- 
ceptions, Mr. President; this is really a 
reflection of the general rule. 

What accounts for these dramatic 
savings? There are four primary com- 
ponents to the cost of any major 
system: The cost of materials, the cost 
of components that are purchased 
either by the contractor or the Gov- 
ernment, the direct costs of manufac- 
turing, and the indirect manufacturing 
costs, commonly called “overhead.” 

The cost of materials and the cost of 
components vary with quantity, obvi- 
ously. Obviously, the greater the 
quantity, the larger the discounts that 
can be negotiated. In addition, with 
larger quantities, more companies are 
willing to compete for the business, 
and this competitive pressure helps to 
lower costs. 

The direct manufacturing costs also 
vary with quantity. Manufacturers are 
constantly identifying more efficient 
ways to manufacture components. 
Those more efficient methods take 
some upfront investment. Many engi- 
neering changes just do not pay for 
themselves if there are only a small 
number of items to fabricate. Higher 
production rates mean more changes 
become economically rewarding, there- 
by lowering production costs in the 
long run. 
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Finally, the greatest potential sav- 
ings come from lowering “overhead” 
costs. Overhead is a term generically 
used to describe all those manufactur- 
ers costs that are not tied directly to 
manufacture of an item, but are neces- 
sary in order to maintain manufactur- 
ing operations in general. Every major 
defense manufacturer has product en- 
gineers, manufacturing engineers, 
work and material schedulers, quality 
control personnel, maintenance per- 
sonnel, and so forth. While the 
number of these overhead employees 
may vary somewhat with production 
rate, many are relatively fixed. An air- 
craft manufacturer will need an engi- 
neering shop whether they produce 20 
or 80 aircraft a month. 

While these overhead cost items 
seem trivial, they can be enormous. It 
is not uncommon that overhead costs 
are two and three times the direct 
manufacturing costs for an item. For 
every $1 of direct manufacturing costs, 
you have to add $2 or $3 of overhead. 
The Secretary of Defense testified to 
our committee that contractor over- 
head costs make up one-third of the 
price charged by prime contractors for 
weapon systems. 

That is why it is so inefficient to 
produce aircraft at 40 percent of maxi- 
mum economic capacity, as is the case 
for Navy aviation. If we doubled pro- 
duction, direct manufacturing costs 
would not quite double but the over- 
head costs would increase only mod- 
estly. The average price of the systems 
would fall significantly. 

Clearly, we could get more defense 
capability out of our substantial 
inputs if we produced weapon systems 
at more efficient rates. 

DELAYED FORCE MODERNIZATION 


The second problem with the acqui- 
sition process is a derivative of the 
first. Low rates of production result in 
a slow pace of force modernization. 
We spend billions of dollars to develop 
new weapon systems that will give our 
forces a tactical advantage over our 
opponents. We can’t afford to match 
our opponents in quantitative terms, 
so we have to exceed them in qualita- 
tive advances. 

Yet the slow pace of modernization 
means that we fritter away the tacti- 
cal advantage we spend billions to de- 
velop in superior weapon systems. We 
spent $2.4 billion to develop the F/A- 
18 strike fighter. Under the original 
procurement plans, we were supposed 
to have completed 65 percent of the 
program by the end of fiscal year 1986. 
Instead, we will have finished only 35 
percent of the program if we don’t cut 
back on the quantity of aircraft re- 
quested this year. We are already 5 
years behind schedule in completing 
modernization of that program. 

The original plans for the SH-60 
ASW helicopter program would have 
purchased all 209 helicopters in a 4- 
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year period at maximum efficiency. 
We would have completed the pro- 
curement last year in fiscal year 1985. 
Instead, under current plans, we will 
be buying the SH-60 until 1992. 
During the 10 years that this program 
will be in procurement, the Soviet 
Union will put to sea at least four new 
classes of submarines, each with sig- 
nificant advances in quieting. While 
we stretch out procurement on our 
most advanced ASW system and there- 
by delay modernization of the fleet, 
our opponents make major strides 
that erode the competitive edge we 
seek in fielding such new systems. 
PROGRAM STRETCHOUTS 

Program stretchouts have become a 
fact of life in DOD procurement. Of 
the 92 major weapon programs or pro- 
duction lines contained in the fiscal 
year 1986 request, 29 were stretched 
out or deferred compared to the Pen- 
tagon’s plans announced only last 
year. 

Since 1982 with the first comprehen- 
sive procurement plans of the current 
administration, the Air Force has been 
able to procure only 66 percent of the 
major system units that were planned 
for acquisition. The other services 
fared somewhat better, though on the 
average the services accomplished only 
80 percent of their procurement plans 
in terms of quantity of weapons pro- 
cured. DOD has consistently fallen 
short of its objectives, even during the 
relatively “fat” first 4 years of the 
Reagan administration. We are now 
entering the relatively “lean” years 
and the situation will only worsen. 

The list of program stretchouts in- 
cludes some of the most important sys- 
tems in DOD. 

In 1982 DOD planned to buy 97 F- 
15’s in fiscal year 1986. Instead DOD is 
requesting 48 and that number is 
likely to fall as the request proceeds 
through the legislative process. 

The Air Force planned to request six 
MC-130’s. Last year Congress author- 
ized sufficient funds for advance pro- 
curement of four aircraft. This year 
the Air Force requested only one. 
They do plan to modify another air- 
craft for the mission as well. 

Three years ago the Air Force 
planned request funds to buy 22 
search and rescue HH-60’s helicopters. 
This year they requested the first in- 
crement of three, and our committee 
recommended postponing that pro- 
curement for a year. 

The Army planned procurement of 
7,826 Stinger missiles and instead is 
now asking for 3,439, which is less 
than 45 percent of original plans. 

The Navy planned to request 30 F- 
14’s, and instead is now requesting 18. 
Our bill cuts that to 15. 

The Air Force planned to buy 20 C- 
5's, and is requesting only 16. 

The Navy had planned to request 
132 F-18’s, and instead is requesting 
84. This is the fourth consecutive year 
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we have stretched our procurement on 
the F-18. 

The Air Force had planned to re- 
quest 2,380 Sparrow air intercept mis- 
siles and 8,650 Maverick air to surface 
missiles, and instead is requesting 425 
and 3,500 respectively, or approxi- 
mately 20 percent and 40 percent of 
plans. And the list goes on and on. 

We have tried to minimize further 
stretchouts in this bill. But our hands 
are not entirely clean. We cut only two 
production aircraft lines in the Navy, 
but both were being produced above 
minimum economic rates. We did ter- 
minate one program—the SH-2F—but 
this was the last year of production 
for the system. 

NEW STARTS VERSUS EFFICIENT PRODUCTION 

RATES 

Yet in the very bill we are now de- 
bating the committee is recommending 
approval of $1.4 billion in research and 
development funds for four new giant 
programs—the C-17, JVX, LHX, and 
the Advanced Tactical Fighter. These 
four programs’ will require between 
$120 and $160 billion, with much of 
the bills coming due over the next 10 
years. 

We have just invited four very big 
eaters to join our dinner when we 
don’t have enough food to feed our 
current guests. These four programs 
together with several other major new 
programs constitute a major mortgage 
on all acquisition programs for the 
next decade. Not only do they threat- 
en production efficiency for existing 
programs, but they threaten force 
modernization as well. 

Let me say at the outset that most 
programs can be justified on an indi- 
vidual basis. Most have merit. Most 
can be defended eloquently based on 
the requirements, the technical fea- 
tures of their designs, and so forth. 
These four systems hold great prom- 
ise. I am not opposed to these individ- 
ual programs. The problem comes in 
the aggregate. We are producing exist- 
ing programs at inefficient rates. Yet 
at the same time we are making com- 
mitment to major new starts. 

It is as though you or I went to the 
bank to take out a third mortgage on 
our house to add another addition, 
when we haven't finished the two ad- 
ditions we already started. 

NUNN AMENDMENT TO IMPROVE PROCUREMENT 
EFFICIENCY AND FORCE MODERNIZATION 

This is the fundamental problem 
that confronts us and calls us to rise 
to a higher stewardship of our limited 
resources. We tolerated inefficient 
production rates during relatively well 
funded years. We can’t afford such in- 
efficiency as we enter a period of aus- 
terity. We must bring balance to our 
procurement programs and discipline 
to the new starts. 

I will have an amendment later that 
will require a study to provide us with 
the realistic data we need to deal with 
the problem. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 238 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I send 
two amendments to the desk and ask 
unanimous consent that they may be 
introduced and considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 


The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] proposes an amendment numbered 
238. 

At the end of Title 7 in the bill, add the 
following new section: 

Sec. . Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law or of this act 

(a1) If a contractor submits for reim- 
bursement any cost, other than those costs 
covered by Sec. 702(b)(1) of this act, for 
which there is clear and convincing evidence 
that that cost has been defined as expressly 
unallowable by statute or regulation, the 
cost shall be disallowed and the contractor 
shall be liable to the United States for an 
amount equal to the amount of the disal- 
lowed cost, plus interest to be computed 
from the date on which the request for re- 
imbursement of such cost was submitted 
until final settlement of the contract or 
until the claim for such cost is withdrawn, 
and at the applicable rate prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury pursuant to 
Public Law 92-41 (85 Stat. 97). 

(2) In the case of a payment by the gov- 
ernment of any price which was increased 
by reason of the submission of inaccurate, 
incomplete, or noncurrent cost and pricing 
data, the contractor shall be liable to the 
United States for an amount equal to the 
amount that such price was increased, plus 
interest to be computed from the date the 
payment was made to the contractor to the 
date the government is repaid by the con- 
tractor at the applicable rate prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury pursuant to 
Public Law 92-41 (85 Stat. 97). 

(3) Section 719 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2168) is amend- 
ed by striking out the third sentence in sub- 
section (b)(1) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following “Such interest shall be set at 
a rate established by the Secretary of the 
Treasury pursuant to Public Law 92-41. 
Such interest shall accrue from the time 
such payments were made to the contractor 
or subcontractor to the time such price ad- 
justment is effected.”’. 

(b) This provision shall take effect for 
contracts entered into on and after the ef- 
fective date of this Act. 

On page 69, line 14, strike the period at 
the end of the sentence and add the follow- 
ing: plus interest to be computed from the 
date on which the request for reimburse- 
ment of such cost was submitted until final 
settlement of the contract or until the claim 
for such cost is withdrawn, and at the appli- 
cable rate prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury pursuant to Public Law 92-41 
(85 Stat. 97). 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, are they 
both to be considered under one 
number? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises that when amendments 
are considered en bloc, they have one 
number. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Chair. 
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PENALTIES FOR UNALLOWABLE DEFENSE COSTS 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I am of- 
fering these two amendments to in- 
crease penalties for unallowable de- 
fense cost claims. These amendments 
have three major purposes: First, they 
impose increased penalties on defense 
contractors who even submit bills for 
costs that are not allowed under laws 
and regulations. 

Current law contains no penalties 
for such submissions, and the legisla- 
tion now before us, which imposes 
some penalties, does so at a lower 
amount than do my amendments. 

Second, should the Government mis- 
takenly pay a contractor for unal- 
lowed costs, these amendments signifi- 
cantly increase the amount of interest 
a contractor is penalized. 

The enactment of these amend- 
ments would also, indirectly, reduce 
the often lengthy time periods it now 
takes for the contractor and the Gov- 
ernment to reach agreement on what 
costs are not permissible and will not 
be paid by the taxpayers. 

In proposing the amendments, Mr. 
President, I want to compliment the 
committee, especially Senators LEVIN 
and Nunn, for their leadership in 
shaping the procurement reform 
measures already in this bill. 

However, the legislation now before 
us does not go far enough to prevent 
the types of abuses and procurement 
horror stories which have eroded the 
public’s support for reasonable de- 
fense spending increases. 

As we all know, these abuses include 
the submission of bills for costs that 
the taxpayers should never be asked 
to pay and the prolongation of negoti- 
ations to reach settlements between 
the Government and the contractors. 

Mr. President, the current defense 
billing system has become so complex 
and unwieldy that it inordinately 
favors the contractors at the expense 
of the Government and the taxpayers. 

The present system encourages con- 
tractors to submit requests for reim- 
bursement for as much as they think 
they can get away with, prevents Gov- 
ernment officials from adequately 
identifying which costs are highly 
questionable, and permits contractors 
to stretch out payment and repayment 
negotiations with the Government to 
unreasonable extremes. 

In some cases where the Govern- 
ment already has paid an improper 
bill, the limited interest rates which 
now can be imposed on any repayment 
constitute a Federal loan subsidy to 
the contractor. While our taxpayers 
struggle to pay the high home mort- 
gage interest rates created by the cur- 
rent budget deficits, billion-dollar de- 
fense conglomerates can, in essence, 
borrow from the Government at re- 
duced, highly subsidized rates. 

Indeed, the Defense Department tes- 
tified last year to Congress that it 
strongly supported a change in the in- 
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terest rates on overpayments to de- 
fense contractors, and it is this very 
change which I have incorporated as 
one portion of my amendments. 

Mr. President, there are significant 
differences between the legislation we 
are considering and my amendments, 
which strengthen this bill. 

The committee would impose penal- 
ties on contractors if they submit bills 
for unallowable overhead costs, known 
as general and administrative costs. 
These are the costs which are the 
hardest to identify separately and 
have been the source of many of the 
most recently reported abuses, such as 
bills for contractor barber shops, 
sports tickets, public relations, and the 
now-infamous dog kennel. 

But there are other cost categories 
which make up substantial portions of 
the charges to the taxpayers, and de- 
fense contractors should be required 
to exert as much care in submitting 
bills for these as for the general over- 
head cost. My second amendment 
would impose penalties for the submis- 
sion of unallowable costs in any and 
all cost categories. This enhancement 
should significantly deter contractors 
from filing frivolous or unsubstantiat- 
ed claims. 

Both amendments also would add to 
any penalties for unallowable cost 
claims an interest charge calculated 
from the day the unallowable bill is 
submitted. Not only does this amend- 
ment increase the actual amount of 
the penalty, which should increase the 
deterrence to such bills, but it should 
encourage contractors to settle more 
quickly their claims with the Govern- 
ment. The longer the contractor pro- 
longs the negotiations, the greater the 
potential penalty he may have to pay. 

This same principle is a foundation 
of my second amendment, which 
changes the date from which interest 
should be calculated on costs paid by 
the government based on deficient in- 
formation submitted by the contrac- 
tor. Under my proposal, an interest 
penalty will run against a contractor 
from the date when the claim actually 
was mistakenly paid as an unallowable 
cost. 

Under current law, interest on such 
overpayments is paid from the date 
the contracting officer formally de- 
cides the negotiations between him 
and the contractor have failed to re- 
solve the cost dispute. Current law 
opens the door for further legal action 
by both parties. 

Since that date can be many 
months, or even years, after the over- 
payment is discovered, the present 
system permits a contractor to enjoy 
the use of the taxpayers’ money either 
interest free or at a reduced rate for a 
substantial period of time. My second 
amendment starts the interest clock 
ticking from the day the Government 
overpays. The committee did not ad- 
dress this problem in its legislation. 
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Finally, my second amendment also 
addresses a problem not dealt with in 
the committee’s legislation, but which 
also is related to the interest defense 
contractors owe on repayments for 
many unallowable costs. 

Mr. President, the current interest 
rate limit on repayments for costs not 
in compliance with the Defense De- 
partment’s cost accounting standards 
is fixed at 7 percent. It was established 
more than 14 years ago, in Public Law 
91-379, which established the Cost Ac- 
counting Standards Board and which 
reflected the best judgment at that 
time of what was a reasonable interest 
rate maximum. 

Yet today, the prevailing interest 
rate for these funds is 12.18 percent, 
according to Defense Department in- 
formation. One can imagine the differ- 
ence in payment owed to the Govern- 
ment when millions of dollars are in- 
volved. 

Just 1 year ago, this 7 percent inter- 
est rate limit was one of a few exam- 
ples of now-outdated procurement law 
cited by the Defense Department as 
costing the taxpayers "millions of dol- 
lars annually being paid to contractors 
in excess of what otherwise might be 
determined reasonable.” 

In testifying before the House Bank- 
ing Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Economic Stabilization on March 7, 
1984, the Deputy Under Secretary of 
Defense for Acquisition Management 
had this to say: 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to write 
accounting standards or any other regula- 
tions that can stand permanently as mean- 
ingful policy without being revised to reflect 
changes in the art that are dictated by the 
economy, increased sophistication and a 
changing business environment. 

One of the provisions requiring updating 
is contained in paragraph (H)(1) of Public 
Law 91-379. The law places a limit of seven 
percent on interest that may be charged on 
funds owed the government due to CAS 
noncompliances. Obviously, this does not 
come close to reflecting the current cost of 
money and actually provides an incentive 
for contractors to not resolve noncompli- 
ance issues promptly as it is a very cheap 
source of extra funds. If the subcommittee 
decides to take any legislative action in the 
area of CAS, we would strongly urge the de- 
letion of the seven percent limit on interest 
and the substitution of the interest rate de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Treasury 
pursuant to Public Law 92-41. 


As I mention earlier in my state- 
ment, it is precisely this change as 
urged by the Defense Department 
which I have incorported into my 
amendment. 

Mr. President, in the last 6 years 
this Nation has experienced almost 
unprecedented growth in defense 
spending. Never before in recent 
peacetime history have we seen 6 
straight years of real growth in the de- 
fense budget. Between fiscal years 
1981 and 1985, annual real growth has 
averaged 8.3 percent in budget author- 
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ity. At the present time, the Defense 
Department spends $600 million each 
and every day of the year, according to 
its Inspector General. 

Because this spending has increased 
so sharply, everyone concerned—in- 
dustry as well as government—should 
pay particular attention to all aspects 
of the procurement process to ensure 
that our hard-pressed taxpayers are 
receiving the maximum military 
return on their investment. 

My amendments are designed to do 
just that and to reduce the abuses 
which now plague the system. They 
are also aimed at saving some of the 
taxpayers’ defense dollars and restor- 
ing the confidence of those taxpayers 
in the Congress and the Defense De- 
partment on these matters. I urge 
their adoption. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I heartily 
endorse this amendment. It is a very 
good amendment. It addresses some 
serious problems which are now at the 
forefront. I congratulate the Senator 
from West Virginia. I hope my col- 
leagues will vote for the amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
join with the Senator from Georgia in 
commending this amendment to my 
colleagues. I hope we can have an ex- 
peditious vote. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
both the manager of the bill, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, and the ranking manager, 
Mr. Nunn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine Mr. Couen, the 
Senator from New Mexico Mr. DOMEN- 
Ic, the Senator from Idaho Mr. 
McC ure, the Senator from Oregon 
Mr. Packwoop, the Senator from New 
Hampshire Mr. RUDMAN, and the Sen- 
ator from California Mr. WILSON are 
necessarily absent. 

I announce that the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. East] is absent due 
to illness. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Boren], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
DeConcrinrJ, the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Drxon], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lona], and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MELCHER] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MELCHER] would vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WaLtop). Are there any other Sena- 
tors in the Chamber who desire to 
vote? 
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The result was announced—yeas 88, 
nays 0, as follows: 
[Rollcall Vote No. 94 Leg.] 
YEAS—88 
Gorton 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Harkin 
Hart 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hecht 
Heflin 
Heinz 
Helms 
Hollings 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Kasten 
Kennedy 
Kerry 
Lautenberg 
Laxalt 
Leahy 
Levin 
Lugar 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
Mattingly 
McConnell 
Metzenbaum 
NOT VOTING—12 


Boren Domenici Melcher 
Cohen East Packwood 
DeConcini Long Rudman 
Dixon McClure Wilson 

So the amendment (No. 238) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will 
Senators, and particularly staff, cease 
conversations so we might hear the 
majority leader? May we have quiet in 
the Chamber? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, a number 
of Members have made inquiries about 
the balance of the day. I would indi- 
cate, as I did late last evening, that 
what we hope to do is complete action 
on all amendments today, with the ex- 
ception of SDI amendments and so- 
called interim restraint amendments 
which will be offered when we come 
back on the 3rd of June on the DOD 
authorization bill. 

So I would say to my colleagues 
when they ask me how long we are 
going to be here today, it depends on 
how quickly they come to the floor 
with their amendments. I understand 
we are prepared to go forward with 
the ASAT amendment. I believe there 
is a time agreement of 3 hours and it 
will probably take at least a couple of 
hours. Following that, we hope that 
we could dispose of the Metzenbaum 
amendment and there are two Kenne- 
dy amendments and there is a Wallop 
amendment. 

As far as I know, those are all the 
amendments we had as of late last 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 
Baucus 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Bingaman 
Boschwitz 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Byrd 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cranston 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
Denton 
Dodd 

Dole 
Durenberger 
Eagleton 
Evans 
Exon 

Ford 

Garn 
Glenn 
Goldwater 
Gore 


Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Murkowski 
Nickles 
Nunn 

Pell 
Pressler 
Proxmire 
Pryor 
Quayle 
Riegle 
Rockefeller 
Roth 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Simon 
Simpson 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Trible 
Wallop 
Warner 
Weicker 
Zorinsky 
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night, although staff had overnight to 
draft up some other brilliant ideas. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
have an ASAT amendment. 

Mr. DOLE. Does the Senator have 
an ASAT amendment or SDI amend- 
ment? 

Mr. PRESSLER. I have both. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, in any 
event, we do not think there are many 
other contested amendments. We will 
proceed now to the ASAT amendment. 
I will be giving to the distinguished 
minority leader a unanimous-consent 
agreement which will contain all the 
SDI amendments. So if you are not on 
the SDI amendment list, we would ap- 
preciate having information if you, in 
fact, have an SDI amendment. 


AMENDMENT NO. 239 


(Purpose: To establish a moratorium during 
the fiscal year 1985 and 1986 on the test- 
ing of anti-satellite weapons against ob- 
jects in space) 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Kerry], for himself, Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. MA- 
THIAS, Mr. BUMPERS, Mr. Baucus, Mr. BUR- 
DICK, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. Dopp, Mr. HARKIN, 
Mr. Hart, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. Inovye, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. 
MATHIAS, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. METZENBAUM, 
Mr, MITCHELL, Mr. PELL, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. 
RIEGLE, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. SIMON, Mr. STAF- 
FORD, Mr. Levin, and Mr. HEINz proposes an 
amendment numbered 239. 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 


That (a) the Congress finds that— 

(1) the United States and the Soviet 
Union have agreed to resume negotiations 
on the control of nuclear weapons and 
weapons in space; 

(2) the United States and the Soviet 
Union are currently observing a moratorium 
on the testing of anti-satellite weapons 
against objects in space; and 

(3) the current moratorium on the testing 
of anti-satellite weapons against objects in 
space has helped to create an atmosphere 
conducive to continued United States-Soviet 
negotiations. 

(b) Section 8100 of the Department of De- 
fense Appropriations Act, 1985, as contained 
in section 101(h) of the joint resolution enti- 
tled “A joint resolution making continuing 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1985, and 
for other purposes.” (Public Law 98-473) is 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking out “(a)”; 

(B) by striking out 
through (4); and 

(C) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 


paragraphs (1) 
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“(1) that the Soviet Union refuses to 
resume or continue negotiations aimed at 
achieving an agreement on anti-satellite 
weapons; or 

(2) that the Soviet Union has conducted 
a test of an anti-satellite weapon against an 
object in space”; and 

(2) by striking out subsections (b) and (c). 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, no funds appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1986 may be obligated or expended to 
test against an object in space the miniature 
homing vehicle (MHY) anti-satellite war- 
head launched from an F-15 aircraft unless 
the President determines and certifies to 
the Congress— 

(1) that the Soviet Union refuses to 
resume or continue negotiations aimed at 
achieving an agreement on anti-satellite 
weapons; or 

(2) that the Soviet Union has conducted a 
test of an anti-satellite weapon against an 
object in space. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, may we 
have order in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will please be in order. Could 
we please have staff conversations 
cease? 

The Senator will proceed. 

Mr. KERRY. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. President, I rise to offer an 
amendment to the Department of De- 
fense Authorization Act to establish a 
moratorium on the testing of antisat- 
ellite weapons against objects in space 
through fiscal year 1986. I am very 
pleased to be joined in this amend- 
ment, as I was in its original form as 
Senate 885, by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Maryland, Mr. Matias and 


by the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island, Mr. CHAFEE. I am also 
pleased to be joined in this amend- 
ment by a number of our colleagues 
including Senators Bumpers, Baucus, 
BURDICK, CRANSTON, Dopp, HARKIN, 


Hart, HATFIELD, INOUYE, KENNEDY, 
LAUTENBERG, LEAHY, MATHIAS, MATSU- 
NAGA, METZENBAUM, MITCHELL, PELL, 
PROXMIRE, RIEGLE, SARBANES, SIMON, 
STAFFORD, LEVIN, and HEINZ. 

Over the past year both the United 
States and the Soviet Union have 
wisely chosen to refrain from testing 
antisatellite weapons against targets 
in space. I would emphasize, Mr. Presi- 
dent, here that this moratorium is not 
directed to prevent further testing. It 
will permit testing against points in 
space. It is not directed to prevent re- 
search. It will permit continued and 
further research, and it will permit, 
indeed, testing such as we conducted 
as recently as 1984 against a point in 
space. But it is my belief, and I believe 
of those who are cosponsoring this leg- 
islation, that we have an extraordi- 
nary opportunity in Geneva to pro- 
mote the continued protection of our 
satellites and other valuable space 
assets by negotiating a treaty on anti- 
satellite weapons. 

Such a treaty is possible now be- 
cause limits on these weapons are in 
the national interest of both the 
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United States and the Soviet Union. 
Both of us, Mr. President, rely on sat- 
ellites to provide early warning of 
attack, to link military command and 
control, and both nations are more 
than well served by having satellites 
which are invulnerable. In fact, satel- 
lite invulnerability is at the heart of 
deterrence. And I believe that that in- 
vulnerability begins with the ability to 
be able to detect in a manner that per- 
mits a credible response to any kind of 
attack from any quarter from which it 
might come. So maintaining that abili- 
ty to detect that capacity for attack is 
vital to us. By making satellites vul- 
nerable, antisatellite weapons threat- 
en the very security that satellites are 
currently providing for us. 

This is one reason, and only one 
reason, why both the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. have shown restraint 
in the testing of ASAT’s. Both super- 
powers have undertaken a joint mora- 
torium on tests that have provided a 
window of opportunity for the negoti- 
ation of a treaty limiting ASAT weap- 
ons. Last year this body and the Con- 
gress of the United States legislated a 
moratorium on the testing of antisat- 
ellite weapons against objects in space 
and this moratorium which passed on 
June 12, 1984, was absolute through 
March 1 of this year—that is to say, 
with or without a certification by the 
President it was the judgment of the 
Congress that it was in the best inter- 
ests of the United States not to test 
under any conditions. 

That has allowed the President since 
that date to conduct up to three tests 
through 1985, 15 days after the Presi- 
dent certifies to the Congress that the 
following four criteria have been met. 
These criteria are important. 

First, the President must certify 
that the United States is endeavoring 
in good faith to negotiate a mutual 
and verifiable agreement with the 
strictest possible limitations on anti- 
satellite weapons consistent with the 
national security interests of the 
United States; second, that the ASAT 
test is necessary to avert irrevocable 
harm to national security; third, that 
such testing would not constitute an 
irreversible step that would gravely 
impair prospects for negotiations on 
antisatellite weapons; finally, that 
such testing is fully consistent with 
the ABM Treaty. 

That is the law of this country 
today. I call the attention of the Presi- 
dent and of this body to a letter re- 
ceived by all Senators just a few days 
ago from Ken Adelman, the United 
States Armns Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency Director, who said that 
it is important to note that no US. 
moratorium on ASAT tests exists, and 
that tests of the MV ASAT system are 
following a schedule determined by 
technical factors. 

Mr. President, that is a clear ignor- 
ing of what the status of the law is 
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and of what the requirements of the 
administration are as set by Congress. 
I will have more to say about that ata 
later time. 

But what is significant with respect 
to the choice that we are making here 
today is that at this moment in time 
the President of the United States has 
not seen fit to certify to the Congress. 
He has not seen fit to say to us that 
any of the criteria that the Congress 
established a year ago require at this 
moment that we proceed to test. How- 
ever, last week the Senate Military Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee was told 
by Under Secretary of the Air Force, 
Edward Aldridge, that the administra- 
tion does intend to conduct the first of 
three tests this summer. 

According to Secretary Aldridge, the 
first test is scheduled for July. I have 
some concerns, obviously, that if that 
certification were to be received in 
August or tests were not to take place 
in July, that it is possible that the 
Congress was not even in session to 
review such a certification. But that is 
not critical as the issue of whether or 
not we should proceed. Regardless of 
when the ASAT tests take place, the 
administration appears to be taking 
the position that such a test would not 
be an irreversible step threatening the 
success of negotiations on antisatellite 
weapons; and two, that it is necessary 
to avert serious harm to national secu- 
rity. 

Mr. President, I respectfully but 
very strongly disagree with this posi- 
tion. I ask my colleagues to join with 
me in thinking hard about the conse- 
quences of taking the steps of continu- 
ing tests at this point in time. I believe 
that a continued ASAT moratorium is 
vital to the successful negotiation of 
an arms control agreement on antisat- 
ellite weapons. That is why my col- 
leagues and I are offering this amend- 
ment. 

Under the amendment, the United 
States would maintain the existing 
moratorium against the testing of F- 
15 based miniature homing vehicle 
ASAT against objects in space so 
long—and I emphasize only so long—as 
the Soviet Union is engaged in good- 
faith negotiations to limit ASAT’s, and 
so long as the Soviet Union does not 
itself test an ASAT. 

Both the United States and the 
Soviet Union would be free under this 
moratorium to continue research on 
ASAT technologies, but should the 
Soviet Union test any form of ASAT, 
or should it break off those talks, the 
President could immediately direct the 
United States to test our ASAT 
against any object in space. He would 
not have to return to the Congress. He 
would not have to seek any approval 
from the Congress. He could upon 
simple verification by the President of 
the existing of those circumstances 
move to test. 
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In the meantime, nothing would pre- 
vent the United States from continu- 
ing to test our ASAT’s against points 
in space. I believe, and it has been 
shown technologically, that such tests 
against points in space would enable 
the United States to convince the So- 
viets that if they do not engage in 
good faith, then the United States has 
the means and the willpower to con- 
tinue and proceed with ASAT technol- 
ogies. 

Mr. President, I wish that this 
amendment were not necessary. I wish 
that the administration had demon- 
strated a greater immediate concern 
for specifically negotiating on the 
ASAT issue in Geneva. But I am sorry 
to say that the indications that we 
have now suggest that the administra- 
tion is unwilling to restrain the devel- 
opment of this technology long 
enough to permit the negotiations of a 
treaty or to limit the ASAT’s in a way 
that would meet our security interests. 
From published accounts as well as 
from private conversations it is clear 
that the administration has not taken 
advantage of the opportunity in 
Geneva that could lead to a treaty 
that would protect our satellites from 
attack. And the current U.S. position 
on the issue at the Geneva talks was 
revealed in part by Ambassador Nitze 
in his statement before the National 
Press Club May 1. 

Ambassador Nitze stated that the 
Soviets had proposed a comprehensive 
ban on research and development as 
well as testing of deployment of what 
they called “space strike arms.” Ac- 
cording to Ambassador Nitze, the U.S. 
delegation rejected this proposal for a 
number of reasons, but his description 
of the U.S. proposals strongly suggest- 
ed that the United States made no 
counterproposal on limiting ASAT’s. 
Instead, the U.S. delegation apparent- 
ly sought a Soviet agreement on the 
mutual development of defensive sys- 
tems such as the SDI. 

In rejecting the Soviet space strike 
weapons ban, Ambassador Nitze ac- 
knowledged that “the sole space activi- 
ty that is not covered by existing 
agreements” is ASAT systems. 

Ambassador Nitze identified these 
systems specifically as the Soviets co- 
orbital interceptor and the United 
States F-15 aircraft launched mina- 
ture homing system under develop- 
ment by the Air Force. 

According to Ambassador Nitze, the 
United States rejected the Soviet pro- 
posal on ASAT’s because it would be 
too difficult to verify a total ban. 
“Once an ASAT weapon, such as the 
Co-Orbital ASAT, has reached oper- 
ational status,” he said, “it is question- 
able that one could assure that all 
such systems had been destroyed.” 

In other words, Ambassador Nitze 
was suggesting that the Soviets’ oper- 
ational ASAT system is a genie which 
is already out of the bottle and cannot 
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be put back inside. But close examina- 
tion shows that that argument by the 
Ambassador, whom I respect enor- 
mously, is far from applicable to the 
current U.S. ASAT. In fact, it is more 
applicable to our ASAT in terms of 
being a genie out of a bottle than it is 
to the Soviet system. There are enor- 
mous differences, Mr. President, be- 
tween the Soviet and U.S. antisatellite 
weapon systems and those must be un- 
derstood in order to evaluate any op- 
position to a moratorium. The Soviet 
ASAT is large, heavy, and primitive. 
Its FLV launch vehicle is 150 feet long 
and 10 feet wide and it is readily ob- 
servable from space by our technical 
means. If an ASAT treaty were negoti- 
ated, the destruction of such a system 
can clearly be verified. 

By contrast, the American ASAT is 
small enough to fit under the wing of 
an F-15 aircraft. Once we test our F- 
15 ASAT based system successfully, as 
few as three times, perhaps less, then 
any U.S. F-15 has to be regarded by 
the Soviets as a potential ASAT. It 
would then be practically impossible if 
not totally impossible, just as we fear 
with cruise missiles—it would be 
almost impossible for the Soviet Union 
to verify that the United States had in 
fact destroyed its ASAT’s following a 
treaty limiting this technology. 

So if the United States goes ahead 
and we test our F-15 ASAT this 
summer, we will be letting a far more 
dangerous genie out of the bottle. It 
will jeopardize the chances for a 
treaty that prevents either side from 
threatening the other’s satellites. I be- 
lieve this body would rather vote for a 
treaty that would protect our satellites 
than for tests for a weapon that make 
such a treaty an impossibility. 

That is really what this vote is 
about. If we unleash the F-15, one suc- 
cessful test can be perceived by the 
Soviet Union as not only the creation 
of testing but the actual deployment 
of a viable and immediately usable 
American system. 

Mr. President, let me address two 
other arguments which have been 
used to justify proceeding with ASAT 
testing. 

One, that the Soviet Union’s posses- 
sion of an ASAT constitutes an asym- 
metry in capabilities that requires the 
United States to develop its own 
system and that without such a U.S. 
ASAT capability, the Soviet Union will 
have no incentive to give up its cur- 
rent ASAT ability and, therefore, that 
we cannot move with the talks. These 
are obviously very serious issues. I 
have had an opportunity to discuss 
them briefly with the distinguished 
Senator WaRNER. I believe they can be 
best addressed by examining the 
Soviet system more closely and by 
taking a longer term view of the U.S. 
interest. 

We do ourselves, I think, a great dis- 
service if we exaggerate the capabili- 
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ties and the military significance of 
the existing Soviet system. A sober as- 
sessment of the evidence leads to the 
conclusion that this system does not 
give the Soviet Union any military ad- 
vantage under any conceivable projec- 
tion of conflict with the United States. 
And it is important to note that we 
have carried out a moratorium now 
without harm to the United States, 
without injury to our systems. What is 
the most important testimony to that 
fact is the lack of a certification to the 
contrary by the President of the 
United States. 

If we were threatened today, if there 
were a reason to suddenly move, then 
the President surely, in keeping with 
the power that was articulated in last 
year’s moratorium, would have turned 
to the Congress and said, “We need to 
test immediately because we are 
threatened.” 

But since June of last year, 1984, we 
have proceeded along comfortably and 
ably without the need to test and 
make this giant move into a whole new 
realm of space competition. 

The Soviet ASAT launches are limit- 
ed and you have to look at that system 
in order to make a judgment about 
whether or not we are or are not 
threatened. Their launches currently 
have to be timed to coincide with the 
specific passage over their launch site 
at Tyuratam of the ground track of 
their target. The Soviet ASAT vehi- 
cle’s orbit only crosses the orbit of the 
target after one to two revolutions. It 
has never been tested above 1,700 kilo- 
meters, and in the last decade it has 
only been tested in the very narrow or- 
bital inclination of 64.8 to 65.9 degrees. 
That means that you have a very 
small window of inclinatiion during 
which time you can actually fire this 
system and you have some 90 minutes 
of warning that such a system has in 
fact been fired. 

There is no evidence whatsoever to 
indicate that the Soviets are capable 
of a mass use of such an antisatellite 
weapon against our systems. 

Because of these severe limitations 
on its capabilities, the Soviet ASAT 
represents a potential threat to only a 
few types of U.S. weapons, whereas if 
we test the F-15 we have translated a 
potential threat into a real threat to 
the Soviet Union and against more 
than the available satellites that they 
can hit. 

Their system is only good against 
the ocean reconnaissance and weather 
satellites. The kinds of satellites that 
can be targeted by the Soviet ASAT, 
therefore, have minimal if any kind of 
military significance. There is no 
threat at all in the current Soviet 
system to those satellites of the 
United States which have a major 
military role: U.S. photo reconnais- 
sance, electronic intelligence, early 
warning, nuclear explosion detection 
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satellites, and most communications 
and navigation satellites. 

So there is in fact no real threat 
today but there will be if we test an F- 
15. 

The Soviet Union has conducted 20 
tests of its ASAT, beginning in Octo- 
ber 1968 and concluding in June 1982. 
The published analyses indicate that 
only one target was actually de- 
stroyed, although some reports sug- 
gest that this target survived despite 
attempted destruction by the ASAT. 
Only nine of the tests were successful 
in their apparent goal. 

Moreover, they indicate that all, Mr. 
President, of the last six tests conduct- 
ed by the Soviet Union were failures. 

I do not know which Senator in this 
body would believe that any system of 
ours that had six consecutive failures 
was a system in which we would put 
confidence. The existing Soviet ASAT 
system, therefore, is simply not a mili- 
tary threat to the United States be- 
cause the combination of its primitive 
technological state, its altitude limita- 
tions, its inclination constraints, and 
the fact that it has never been tested 
against an uncooperative target make 
it incapable of destroying U.S. military 
satellites. 

The real threat to U.S. security is 
not the current Soviet ASAT but the 
one the Soviets will develop in the 
future should the United States decide 
to engage the Soviet Union in an all- 
out competition in ASAT technology. 
Should the United States test its F-15 
plane with the miniature homing vehi- 
cle that constitutes our ASAT against 
objects in space, the Soviets will have 
a strong incentive to push ahead with 
the development of its ASAT technol- 
ogy. The result would be that 5 to 10 
years in the future, the Soviets would 
be able to pose a much more serious 
threat to our satellites, as well as to 
other space-based assets, such as space 
stations or space shuttles. 

Mr. President, we have much to lose 
from Soviet development of more so- 
phisticated anti-satellite technology. 
We rely on our satellites for informa- 
tion that is vital to our national de- 
fense, from command and control of 
our military forces to early warning of 
nuclear attack. Our military forces are 
far-flung; not only do we have bases 
around the world, but the preponder- 
ance of our nuclear weapons are locat- 
ed beyond our shores. If our satellites 
were to be threatened, we would risk 
the decapitation of both nuclear and 
conventional forces, making it difficult 
for the United States to maintain a 
credible response to a sneak attack. 

And as the United States begins 
flying frequent space shuttle missions 
to service, supply, and bring fresh 
crews to continuously-inhabited space 
stations, the threat to U.S. interests 
from Soviet development of ASAT 
technology will continue to grow. The 
long-term damage to our strategic se- 
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curity from the further development 
of ASAT technologies by both sides 
far outweighs whatever short-term 
theoretical advantage the administra- 
tion might claim from going ahead 
with the testing of our current ASAT. 

So we have a vital interest in negoti- 
ating limits on ASAT weapons now. 
Moreover, the present moment in his- 
tory may be the last opportunity for 
the United States to get Soviet agree- 
ment on the banning of ASAT sys- 
tems. The Soviet Union has main- 
tained a moratorium on testing its 
ASAT’s since 1982, but we can hardly 
expect it to continue if and when the 
United States appears to have an oper- 
ational ASAT. And once we possess an 
operational ASAT, it will be very diffi- 
cult to reach an effective limitation 
agreement, because then the genie will 
truly be out of the bottle, and it will 
be too elusive to recapture. 

At the same time, the Soviets also 
have strong incentives to negotiate 
limits on ASAT weapons now. If they 
refuse to do so, they know that a U.S. 
ASAT could threaten the Soviet 
manned space program and other 
Soviet uses of space as well as their 
satellites, including communications 
and early warning satellites. Many of 
the Soviet military satellites are in el- 
liptical orbits which make them espe- 
cially vulnerable to the U.S. ASAT 
system. By placing ASAT-carrying F- 
15’s in the southern hemisphere, the 
United States might well be able to 
intercept Soviet satellites when they 
reach the low point in their orbits, 
which makes our system in fact more 
threatening than their current capa- 
bility. 

There may be some in the adminis- 
tration who feel that the vulnerability 
of Soviet military satellites would pro- 
vide the United States with a strategic 
military advantage in the near term. 
But this kind of thinking is precisely 
the kind of narrowly focused, short- 
term strategic thinking that has led to 
serious miscalculations in strategic 
weapons policy in the past. The nature 
of superpower security in the nuclear 
age is such that neither can be secure 
by making the other insecure. We 
have no genuine interest in trying to 
gain unilateral advantage over the So- 
viets in ASAT systems. An effective 
anti-satellite capability that could de- 
stroy command and control and early 
warning satellites would be perceived 
as part of a first strike capability. A 
situation in which either or both of 
the superpowers had such a capability 
would make the whole strategic bal- 
ance far less stable and dramatically 
increase Soviet-American military ten- 
sions. 

Under the present circumstances, 
therefore, it is in the interests of both 
sides to take advantage of the moment 
we have been given, the status quo 
until an agreement on control of 
ASAT technology can be negotiated. A 
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continuation of moratoriums by both 
the Soviet Union and the United 
States on further testing of ASAT sys- 
tems would constitute an example of 
what is known in arms control] theory 
as conscious parallelism. That means 
that both superpowers exercise paral- 
lel restraint in the arms race in the ab- 
sence of a formal agreement. It can 
provide the time needed to negotiate a 
formal treaty to control military tech- 
nology or deployment. 

This approach of conscious parallel- 
ism followed by formal agreement has 
worked in the past. For example, the 
de facto moratorium on nuclear tests 
was a prerequisite to the successful ne- 
gotiation of the nuclear test ban 
treaty of 1963, according to the U.S. 
Ambassador Arthur H. Dean, who ne- 
gotiated that treaty in Geneva. 

The same approach can work today 
in regard to ASAT technology. To pre- 
serve the Soviet moratorium, all the 
United States needs to do is to act 
with reciprocal restraint. Parallel 
United States and Soviet moratoria 
are the minimum requirement for the 
negotiation of an ASAT treaty. 

Such a treaty might take a number 
of forms. The United States could seek 
a zero-zero agreement, banning the 
possession of direct-attack ASAT 
weapons by either party. Or we could 
propose a zero development and test- 
ing agreement, which would rely on a 
period of neglect to degrade the cur- 
rent limited Soviet ASAT capability to 
complete uselessness. The United 
States and Soviet Union might also 
decide on a one each agreement, cap- 
ping ASAT development at current 
types, with or without a formal test 
ban. 

An ASAT treaty is a realistic objec- 
tive for the current negotiations at 
Geneva. In the 6 weeks of talks that 
have taken place in the first round at 
Geneva, the Soviets have indicated re- 
soundingly, as clearly as possible in 
their offer, their interest in achieving 
a formal agreement on ASAT. Indeed, 
on the basis of Ambassador Nitze’s ac- 
count, it appears that the Soviet 
Union was the only party to the talks 
to put forth a proposal to limit anti- 
satellite weapons. What concerns me is 
that the U.S. delegation has thus far 
demonstrated no interest in engaging 
in negotiations on the specific problem 
of ASAT’s. By announcing plans to go 
ahead with unilateral testing of 
ASAT’s this summer, and by failing to 
offer its own proposal, the United 
States appears to be shunning the op- 
portunity to work toward an agree- 
ment, 

Mr. President, the Director of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, Kenneth Adelman, has just 
sent a letter to Members of this 
Senate which unfortunately muddies 
the ASAT issue further by misrepre- 
senting the present situation. Mr. 
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Adelman responds to this amendment 
calling for a continuation of the exist- 
ing moratorium on ASAT testing by 
stating that “no U.S. moratorium on 
ASAT on tests exists.” His statement 
is flatly untrue, since the moratorium 
legislated by Congress does not expire 
until 15 days after the President has 
certified that the four specific condi- 
tions I cited earlier are met. By ignor- 
ing the legislative restraints on ASAT 
testing, Mr. Adelman’s letter suggests 
that the administration does not take 
the intent of Congress seriously. The 
statement that MV ASAT test are fol- 
lowing a schedule determined by tech- 
nical factors further suggests that 
there is no desire on the part of the 
administration to relate its testing 
policy to the larger U.S. interest in 
reaching an agreement to ban ASAT’s. 

Mr. Adelman goes on to argue that 
this amendment “would have damag- 
ing consequences for U.S. arms control 
negotiations with the Soviet Union in 
Geneva.” He suggests that continu- 
ation of U.S. moratorium on ASAT 
testing would reduce the Soviet incen- 
tive to negotiate on space arms. Let 
me call the attention of my colleagues 
to the fact that the letter does not 
specifically refer to the impact of a 
moratorium upon the prospects for ne- 
gotiating an agreement on ASAT’s. In- 
stead it refers only to arms control ne- 
gotiations and negotiations on “space 
arms.” I believe this wording was care- 
fully chosen, because the administra- 
tion evidently does not now intend to 
negotiate with the Soviets on a ban on 
ASAT’s. It appears intent instead on 
gaining a lead in ASAT technology in 
the pursuit of other political-military 
objectives. What Mr. Adelman is argu- 
ing, if you read the letter carefully, is 
that a moratorium on ASAT testing 
would not help the administration in 
its efforts to try to persuade Moscow 
to accept the U.S. star wars program— 
an effort which all evidence suggests is 
futile. 

Mr. President, I unanimous consent 
that the text of Mr. Adelman’s letter 
be printed in the Recor at the end of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1). 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, my 
strong conviction that a moratorium 
on ASAT testing and the negotiating 
of treaty limiting ASAT technology 
are in the national interest is in line 
with the unanimous view of the For- 
eign Relations Committee when it last 
considered this issue in November 
1983. The report issued by the com- 
mittee at that time, without a single 
dissent, concluded that: 


We have lived with the Soviet ASAT for 
15 years. A further delay of limited duration 
in testing the F-15 based system seems justi- 
fied if it can lead to averting an open-ended 
space arms race. 
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The committee addressed the argu- 
ment that the Soviets would have no 
incentive to negotiate a ban on anti- 
satellite weapons without further de- 
velopment of the U.S. ASAT. Its 
report stated—again without a single 
dissent—that the United States would 
have bargaining leverage at Geneva 
even without testing its ASAT against 
objects in space. The Soviets would 
still have an incentive for negotiating, 
it pointed out, because, the United 
States would retain its option to 
deploy the F-15 ASAT should the So- 
viets prove uncompromising. 

In that report, the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee also disposed of the 
argument that verification problems 
preclude any agreement to limit 
ASAT’s. Ambassador Nitze has said 
that the Soviet proposal on ASAT’s at 
Geneva was defective because it called 
for a ban on ASAT research and for a 
total ASAT ban, despite the lack of 
verifibility.” But the committee report 
noted that verification problems of an 
ASAT ban can be overcome. Effective 
procedures for verifying an ASAT ban, 
it noted, could be worked out at the 
bargaining table. The report recalled 
that lack of detailed solutions to veri- 
fication problems did not prevent the 
negotiations on START and INF talks 
from getting underway. 

I do not think you can make the 
kind of detailed solution as a precondi- 
tion for negotiations on that very 


process itself and ever expect to talk. 


It becomes a catch 22 which will ulti- 
mately result in an increase in the 
ASAT arms race. 

I believe an appropriate response to 
the Soviet proposal at Geneva, there- 
fore, is to challenge the Soviet Union 
on its seriousness in seeking a ban by 
asking it to suggest ways that an 
agreement can be verified, not to 
throw up our hands and refuse to ne- 
gotiate on the issue. The Senate would 
do well to heed the unanimous views 
of the Foreign Relations Committee in 
November 1983 on this matter. 

Mr. President, my amendment fol- 
lows precisely the strong recommenda- 
tions made to the Senate by the For- 
eign Relations Committee in that 
report. The committee made three rec- 
ommendations: First, that the Presi- 
dent seek a mutual and verifiable mor- 
atorium of limited duration on ASAT 
flight tests; second, that the United 
States immediately resume bilateral 
negotiations to prohibit the testing, 
production, deployment, and use of 
any antisatellite weapon; and third, 
that the talks be expanded to include 
negotiations on all future space-based 
and space-directed weapons. 

The committee stated that an ASAT 
moratorium was necessary “to sustain 
conditions required for quickly reach- 
ing a verifiable ban on all ASAT weap- 
ons” The members of the committee 
realized that, without a moratorium 
on U.S. testing of antisatellite weap- 
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ons, there was no chance for restrain- 
ing the Soviet development of ASAT’s. 

The committee further recognized 
that resumption by the United States 
of bilateral negotiations on an agree- 
ment banning antisatellite weapons 
was in the U.S. interest, because it 
would “prevent a costly and potential- 
ly dangerous space arms race.” Since 
the administration has evidently not 
found such an agreement to be in our 
interest, I believe that it is important 
that the Senate reaffirm its position 
in support of such an agreement. 

The committee’s recommendation 
that the talks be expanded to include 
negotiations on all future space-based 
and space-directed weapons was explic- 
itly aimed at reinforcing and expand- 
ing prohibitions contained in the ABM 
treaty, which the committee said “has 
clearly served U.S. security interests.” 
The temporary moratorium on ASAT 
testing that my amendment would 
bring about would be vital for such 
broadened negotiations. There is a 
close connection between ASAT test- 
ing and the continued viability of the 
ABM treaty, since ASAT’s could well 
have ABM capabilities as well, and 
thus could be perceived as eroding the 
ABM treaty. 

Congress has taken the lead in keep- 
ing the window of opportunity for an 
ASAT treaty open. By voting to main- 
tain our moratorium on ASAT tests 
for another year, I believe we will be 
encouraging the administration to 
take a renewed interest in an ASAT 
treaty. If Congress does not vote for a 
continuation of the ASAT testing mor- 
atorium, we will be bowing to the ad- 
ministration’s unjustified rejection of 
arms control in a critical aspect of the 
arms race. 

Mr. President, such an abdication of 
responsibility would be a miscalcula- 
tion of serious proportions. Every time 
we have ignored the logic of mutual 
restraint in favor of seeking unilateral 
advantage, we have merely bought 
greater strategic difficulties for the 
country later on. Our current ASAT 
Program—that is to say, the F-15 por- 
tion—was originally conceived by the 
Ford administration. The decision was 
made in the last days before the Inau- 
guration, but the Carter administra- 
tion picked up on it and made the 
final decision, which was to proceed 
forward not for military purposes but 
as a bargaining chip during the SALT 
talks. And that is documented in the 
Foreign Relations Committee report 
which I will submit as part of the 
RECORD, 

But the moment we MIRV’d our 
ICBM’s, it proved impossible to con- 
trol the MIRV process, and the result 
was that our own land-based ICBM’s 
became vulnerable, as we have seen in 


the debate of the last few days over 
the amendment of the distinguished 


Senator from Georgia [Mr. Nunn]. 
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And that debate came about because 
of the MIRV’ing process and the inse- 
curity that that built into the land- 
based system. So we have spent a 
great deal of time since then unsuc- 
cessfully trying to find a way out of 
the strategic problem created by our 
failure to control MIRV, as was dem- 
onstrated in more ways than one by 
the 32 different basing systems. There 
is no question whatsoever, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that if we allow the Soviet Union 
to believe that we have a deployed and 
capable antisatellite system, then they 
must, in order to protect their security 
in the same way we made the decision 
to protect ourselves, proceed to build a 
similar system, and then we have esca- 
lated the entire arms race, and escalat- 
ed the threat to our command and 
control, and escalated the threat to 
our satellites and taken for the first 
time the true weapons of nuclear war 
into outer space. So that is really what 
this vote is about. 

My predecessor in this seat, Mr. 
Tsongas, recognized early that the 
Congress should move on that. And 
the distinguished Senator from Virgin- 
ia [Mr. WARNER] worked with him to 
make that effort, to give that breath- 
ing spell to this administration. I 
would hate to think that today before 
Memorial Day the Senate of the 
United States is going to take an 
action which would say that we are 
not willing to talk; we are not willing 
to wait; we are going to proceed ahead 
without any clear definition of what 
the level of threat is, what the risk to 
the United States is or why it is that 
we should take such a momentous 
step. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee’s conclusion of just 18 months 
ago is still as valid today as it was 
then: 

There may be an opportunity now to stop 
ASATs before either side has a significant 
system and to ban space-based weapons 
before they are impossible to stop. We can 
reap the enormous benefits of such achieve- 
ments if we are willing to treat obstacles to 
agreement not as insurmountable barriers, 
but as challenges to be met directly and 
overcome. 

Mr. President, I would like to take 
just a moment to go to the rear of the 
Chamber to a couple of charts, and 
then I will conclude my comments, if I 
may. 

Mr. President, there are three charts 
here which I will call to the attention 
of my colleagues. The first is a chart 
which traces the record of the U.S. 
and U.S.S.R. antisatellite tests. Now, it 
was the United States that began the 
rush to create antisatellite weapons. 
We began that in 1959 when we con- 
ducted one test. Between the period of 
1959 and 1968, only the United States 
tested antisatellite weapons. It was not 
until 1968 that the Soviet Union con- 
ducted their first tests, and in that 
year they conducted two. In 1969 to 
1972, the Soviet Union conducted a 
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total of about four tests and the 
United States conducted two. 

Then about 1970, we made a policy 
decision and determined that it was 
dangerous to continue to proceed to 
try to threaten space with weaponry 
that could in fact have more negative 
impact on our command and control 
and communications ability, so we 
stopped, Mr. President. We stopped. 
But we had a system. We had the Bold 
Orion, the Hi-Ho, the Nike Zeus, the 
Thor. The Soviet Union did not, so 
they decided, “Well, we have to catch 
up.” And they started to test, and 
until the year 1982, only the Soviet 
Union tested. 

During that period, they caught up 
just about even in the number of total 
tests. In 1982, the Soviet Union, after 
creating the FLV vehicle, which is 
clumsy and large and primitive, which 
vehicle I discussed, they stopped. They 
have not tested since 1982. The United 
States tested in 1984. In 1984, we 
tested a satellite against a point in 
space, which is a very, almost close ap- 
proximation of an against-object in 
space but a significant differential in 
terms of the impact on threat percep- 
tion by the Soviet Union and by the 
United States. 

Now, I have not mentioned cost in 
the course of this debate because I am 
not sure that a security interest ought 
to be decided on the basis of cost. It 
ought to be decided on the basis of 
what happens to our relationship with 
the Soviet Union, and it ought to be 
decided on the basis of threat and on 
the needs of the United States to be 
able to adequately protect itself. But 
in an age when the repercussions of 
this kind of move are as serious as 
these repercussions, and in an age 
when we are struggling with the possi- 
bilities of SDI and a host of other mili- 
tary expenses and a budget that is 
burgeoning up to one-third of the 
total we spend, costs ought to be con- 
sidered, especially measured against 
effectiveness. 

When this program was first recom- 
mended, people said it would cost $500 
million. That was back when we first 
tested in 1978, at the 1978 level, when 
we began with the new ASAT system. 
It is now at $4.1 billion for next year. 
In the Foreign Relations Committee 
report, there were clear indications 
that if we moye into some of the laser 
beam recommendations, the specific 
amount of money the Defense Depart- 
ment talked about for laser beam 
space-based antisatellite capacity will 
be $50 billion. 

The final chart is extremely impor- 
tant with respect to the issue of what 
is today’s capability of the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. President, this documents the 
tests of the Soviet Union. In 1968, the 
Soviet Union began its first tests. This 
was the first generation radar homing 
device antisatellite system. That is the 
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only operation system they have 
today. They have had a total of nine 
successful tests of the radar homing 
sensor. But, as the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Georgia and the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
WARNER] know, we are currently de- 
signing and have the ability to jam 
those radars, to intercept and put off 
course that homing ability. So the 
ability of the homing radar system, 
which is all they have to threaten our 
system, is really minimal. 

On the other hand, with respect to 
the second generation optical infrared 
homing sensor system which they 
have tested, every one of the tests of 
that system, the most recent six tests, 
has failed. 

So they do not have an ability to 
threaten us and, in fact, should seri- 
ously question their own technology 
and ability to be able to provide the 
kind of threat to the United States 
that we should respond to at this time 
and build. 

So, Mr. President, in summary, this 
vote is not just a vote about a couple 
of tests. This is a vote which has grave 
implications about the ABM Treaty, 
which is a signal from the United 
States about our willingness to pursue 
offers in Geneva, which is a signal 
about our good faith and effort to try 
to restrain the arms race. It is a signal 
about our beliefs about arms control. 
In the final analysis, it is the most im- 
portant vote we will make with respect 
to antisatellite and space-based sys- 
tems. It is a threshold vote with re- 
spect to the star wars defense initia- 
tive. 

I hope the Senate will reflect in the 
same way it did a year ago, when it de- 
cided that that moratorium was im- 
portant to us as a country, that we 
were not going to be the people to 
begin to take into new levels of threat 
the weapons of destruction. I believe 
this is as important an opportunity as 
the Senate will face, and I hope my 
colleagues will join me in offering an 
opportunity for restraint—and only re- 
straint—that in no way puts our sys- 
tems or our Nation at jeopardy. 

EXHIBIT 1 
U.S. ARMS CONTROL 
AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY, 
Washington, May 20, 1985. 
Hon. JOHN F. KERRY, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR KERRY: During Senate con- 
sideration of the Fiscal Year 1986 Depart- 
ment of Defense authorization bill, an 
amendment may be offered calling for a 
continuation of “the existing moratorium” 
on testing anti-satellite (ASAT) weapons 
against space objects. It is important to 
note, therefore, that no US moratorium on 
ASAT tests exists; tests of the MV ASAT 
system are following a schedule determined 
by technical factors. ` 

Such an amendment would have damag- 
ing consequences for US arms control nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union in Geneva. 
One of the three US-Soviet negotiating 
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groups—the Defense and Space Group—spe- 
cifically deals with questions of space arms 
(whether based on Earth or in space, includ- 
ing ASATs). The second round of these ne- 
gotiations opens on May 30. 

A US moratorium on ASAT testing would 
concede to the Soviet Union, which has the 
world’s only operational ASAT system, a 
unilateral advantage that would reduce the 
Soviet incentive to negotiate on space arms. 
Therefore, I urge you to vote against 
amendments proposing an ASAT testing 
moratorium. 

Sincerely, 
KENNETH L. ADELMAN. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. How much time 
does the Senator from Virginia, speak- 
ing in opposition, have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia has 90 minutes. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I rise 
in strong opposition to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. I am going to be quite 
brief. The points I make are points 
that I covered in a conversation this 
morning with Ambassador Kampel- 
man and Ambassador Tower. These 
are the points that flowed from that 
conference this morning. 

First, the Kerry-Hart-Mathias lan- 
guage asserts that the United States is 
currently observing a moratorium on 
ASAT testing. This is not the case. 
The United States is not observing a 
moratorium, nor have we agreed to 
such. 

Space tests of our MV ASAT system 
are following a schedule determined 
by technical factors. 

Proposal for an ASAT testing mora- 
torium apparently ignore the fact that 
the Soviet Union currently has the 
world’s only operational ASAT system. 

Based on the Soviet system’s test 
record over the past decade, their 
operational ASAT now has approxi- 
mately the same reliability as we 
expect with our ASAT once it is devel- 
oped—following, of course, a number 
of tests, and that could take some 
years from today. 

The Soviet operational ASAT is not 
ineffective as some claim; but, rather, 
it poses a direct threat to certain U.S. 
satellites. 

A U.S. testing moratorium would 
deny the United States the opportuni- 
ty to conduct tests of its system 
against space targets, something we 
have yet to do. This would concede 
ASAT supremacy to the Soviet 
Union—permitting them to remain the 
only nation with an operational ASAT 
system indefinitely. 

This asymmetry favoring the Soviet 
Union would be a powerful disincen- 
tive for them to negotiate in good 
faith with the United States in 
Geneva. 

Senate adoption of a moratorium 
amendment would be interpreted by 
the Soviets as a demand on the Presi- 
dent for unilateral U.S. concessions. 
This would haved a very detrimental 
impact upon the Geneva negotiations. 
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It is this Senator’s position—and I so 
recommend to the Senate—that we 
allow the existing law to remain, 
which, of course, requires a report 
before the testing; and it seems that 
that would protect adequately the 
basic concerns that are held by the 
Senate. 

I conclude with the observation that 
both our Ambassadors made—namely, 
that this amendment would give the 
Soviets the essence of what they have 
asked for in Geneva. It would be a uni- 
lateral concession that would erode 
the negotiating position of the United 
States. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I had 
originally agreed to allow the Senator 
from Georgia to speak for a few min- 
utes. I will then be happy to yield to 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. How much time 
remains for the proponents? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty- 
five minutes. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Georgia such time 
as he may require. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, during 
debate on the defense authorization 
bill last year, the Senate adopted by a 
61 to 28 vote a compromise on ASAT’s 
that was crafted by a number of Sena- 
tors, including Senators WARNER, 
Tsongas, and myself. 

At the heart of that amendment was 
an agreement that we should reject 
both extremes in what had become a 
very polarized debate on this issue. 

At one extreme, the administration 
was arguing that the testing of our F- 
15/MHV [Miniature Homing Vehicle] 
ASAT system had to go forward and 
that there were no opportunities in 
arms control for any ASAT limitations 
or restrictions of any kind. 

At the other extreme, others were 
arguing that there should be no test- 
ing of our ASAT system against ob- 
jects in space unless the Soviets re- 
sumed testing of their operational 
coorbital ASAT. This position was 
adopted by the House in its version of 
the fiscal year 1985 defense authoriza- 
tion bill. 

During last year’s debate, I stated 
that the administration’s proposition 
on ASAT negotiations was “a dubious 
conclusion based on dubious logic.” I 
also said that I believed that the posi- 
tion of the ASAT moratorium advo- 
cates provided “neither an incentive 
for the administration to move toward 
negotations with the Soviets nor an in- 
centive for the Soviets to be motivated 
to bargain in good faith.” 

For these reasons, I was pleased to 
support the middle ground compro- 
mise which we were able to work out 
in protracted discussions off the 
Senate floor. Under this provision, the 
Defense Department was permitted to 
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go forward with the space flight test 
program for the F-15/MHV provided 
the President certified that the United 
States was “endeavoring, in good faith, 
to negotiate with the Soviet Union a 
mutual and verifiable agreement with 
the strictest possible limitations on 
antisatellite weapons consistent with 
the national security interests of the 
United States.” 


Mr. President, in approving this re- 
striction, the Senate, by an over- 
whelming margin, rejected the admin- 
istration’s claim that there was no 
point in trying to negotiate any limits 
or restrictions on ASAT’s. To the con- 
trary, the Senate insisted that ASAT’s 
be put on the negotiating table and 
that the administration make a good 
faith effort to achieve—if not a total 
ban, which may not be possible—then 
at least a partial ban or other strict re- 
striction on ASAT’s. 


Although the ASAT provision that 
was enacted into law in the fiscal year 
1985 Defense Authorization Act was 
superseded by the ASAT provision 
that was included in the fiscal year 
1985 Defense Appropriations Act, the 
appropriations bill preserved the “ne- 
gotiating in good faith” restriction. 

To date, there has been no Presiden- 
tial certification on ASAT’s, and one is 
not expected until later this summer 
when the technical problems that 
have delayed the program are hopeful- 
ly corrected. But when and if the first 
test against an object in space is ready 
to go, the President will have to certi- 
fy that the United States is endeavor- 
ing to negotiate strict limitations on 
ASAT’s. 

Mr. President, this is the law. The 
compromise that was so painstakingly 
crafted last year remains on the law. 


THE KERRY AMENDMENT 


-Turning to the Kerry amendment, 
the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts seeks to over- 
turn this compromise. The amend- 
ment proposes to move the Senate 
from the sensible middleground posi- 
tion which Congress enacted last year 
to an extreme position that was specif- 
ically rejected. 

Last year, Congress agreed that de- 
velopment of the U.S. ASAT and arms 
control should proceed on a “dual 
track.” The Kerry amendment would, 
as I interpret the amendment, bring 
development of the U.S. ASAT to a 
halt, thereby derailing one of the two 
“tracks.” 

Last fall, President Reagan declared 
that it might well be appropriate in 
the course of negotiations on nuclear 
and space arms to agree with the Sovi- 
ets on certain “interim restraints” 
that would improve the prospects for 
success in these talks. Administration 
officials indicated that a mutual and 
verifiable moratorium on ASAT tests 
in space was one of the types of “‘inter- 
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im restraint” 
mind. 

The new Geneva negotiations are 
enormously complex, and limitations 
affecting one type of weaponry, such 
as ASAT’s and other kinds of strategic 
defensive systems are interrelated 
with negotiations in the other two 
groups, those addressing INF and stra- 
tegic offensive systems. For this 
reason, I believe it best that the Presi- 
dent have the flexibility to determine 
when and how various “interim re- 
straint” measures might advance the 
negotiations. 

This is not to say that ASAT’s 
should not be on the table in Geneva. 
They should. It is just to say that the 
President and our negotiators should 
have flexibility in deciding when to 
propose “interim restraint” measures 
such as an ASAT moratorium that are 
intended to enhance the prospect that 
our overall goals in the talks will be 
achieved. 

I am also concerned by the declara- 
tory nature of the moratorium pro- 
posed in this amendment. Given the 
problems we already face with Soviet 
violations of agreements that took 
years to negotiate and are spelled out 
in detail, I believe we are inviting 
severe problems of interpretation and 
compliance if we simply declare unilat- 
erally what the conditions of this mor- 
atorium are. 

For example, the amendment would 
lift the moratorium if the Soviets con- 
duct a test of an antisatellite weapon 
against an object in space. 

We could ask questions about that. 
Perhaps the Senator from Massachu- 
setts could answer these. If so, it 
would help clarify the amendment. 

But is the Soviet ground-based laser 
at Sary Shagan considered an “anti- 
satellite weapon” under the amend- 
ment? What would constitute a “test” 
of that laser against an object in 
space? 

For these reasons and for other 
questions that I have, particularly the 
question of Presidential flexibility in 
the arms control negotiations, I will 
not be able to support the Kerry 
amendment. 

Mr. President, in opposing this 
amendment I in no way intend to sug- 
gest to the administration that it 
should have a free hand to proceed 
with the development of the U.S. anti- 
satellite without a parallel initiative in 
the area of arms control. 

I take the provision now in law very 
seriously and would emphasize that 
before the first test of the U.S. ASAT 
against an object in space can be con- 
ducted, the President must certify 
that the United States is endeavoring 
in good faith to negotiate the strictest 
possible ASAT limitations. 

In this regard, I must say that I was 
disturbed to receive a letter dated May 
20 from the Director of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency, Direc- 
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tor Adelman, which takes no note of 
this fence and suggests that the time- 
table for the U.S. ASAT test against 
an object in space is being determined 
only by technical factors. 

To quote from that letter: 

* * * no US moratorium on ASAT tests 
exists; tests of the MV ASAT system are fol- 
lowing a schedule determined by technical 
factors. 

Mr. President, I am not going to 
debate whether a fence should be a de- 
scribed as a moratorium or a pause. 
That is certainly a legitimate question. 
But I do reject any inference from the 
letter, which I certainly hope was not 
intentional and may have been an 
oversight, that there are no conditions 
in the area of arms control that must 
be satisfied before these tests can pro- 
ceed, because the law very clearly sets 
forth that that certification is re- 
quired. I know the Senator from Vir- 
ginia was part of that amendment last 
year. I think it was a good result be- 
cause it did reflect the interests of 
Congress in a good faith negotiation. 
It showed that Congress was interest- 
ed in having our side do as much as 
possible to get some agreement in the 
ASAT area consistent with the nation- 
al security interests, and I know it is a 
complex area and not one that is easy 
to solve. 

So I really believe that we are at a 
stage now where we should not sup- 
port this amendment, but if anyone 
offered a better amendment, I might 
be able to support that. I know that 
perhaps the Senator from Massachu- 
setts has another amendment in mind. 

I talked to Senator PREssLER. He 
may have another amendment in 
mind. 

I would support an amendment that 
reaffirmed the requirement for a certi- 
fication that was in the law and is still 
part of the law and cited in congres- 
sional concern in that regard. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia. 

Indeed, I recall very vividly the 
debate in this Chamber last year and 
the role that he and I, and others, 
played in reaching a consensus, and I 
think we should pay special tribute to 
Mr. Tsongas, our former colleague, be- 
cause as we proceeded to reach that 
compromise again his leadership came 
to the forefront. 

I think if he were here today he 
would be supportive bascially of the 
position as recited by the Senator 
from Georgia because he was keenly 
aware of the importance of the arms 
control negotiations, and could recog- 
nize the impact of this amendment in 
what I presume to be in his judgment 
an adverse way if it were to be adopt- 
ed. 

I judge from the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia that he concurs 
with me that the existing law provides 
adequate protection. 
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Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I believe 
that the existing law is the best bal- 
ance between the desire to have seri- 
ous arms control negotiations on 
ASAT by our side and by the other 
side and the concern about what 
would happen if we go forward with 
tests without having that kind of ne- 
gotiation. 

The reason I would support a strong 
reaffirmation of congressional con- 
cern, whoever poses that type of 
amendment, is because I am concerned 
about the Adelman letter and it’s not 
mentioning that certification. 

There are a lot of tactics that have 
to go on in negotiations, and I under- 
stand the complexity of them. I think 
the President needs real flexibility in 
this area in this point of time, but I do 
want to make sure we are seriously ne- 
gotiating. 

I would support an amendment reaf- 
firming strongly that congressional 
commitment, but I do think the law 
now does cover that certification. 

I want to make sure the administra- 
tion understands that. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the Senator’s concern for the 
letter of May 20 from Mr. Kenneth 
Adelman. Indeed, I share his views, 
that there is a fence, as we call it, 
posed by the President’s report, and it 
was a failure on the part of Mr. Adel- 
man in this letter to reflect recitation 
of that law. I think it was just an over- 
sight. 

Mr. NUNN. As I said, that may very 
well be the case. I am sure he will clar- 
ify that for us—I hope he will—and I 
hope he will make sure the Senator 
from Massachusetts is informed be- 
cause I am sure he understands and is 
concerned about that omission as I am 
also. 

Mr. 
Chair. 

Mr. WARNER. Before I speak fur- 
ther, Mr. President, I see the Senator 
from Massachusetts is on his feet. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia 
yield for a question? 

Mr. WARNER. Yes. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator, with respect to the com- 
ments referred to today by Mr. Kam- 
pelman and Mr. Tower, how is it that 
one can allege, on the one hand, that 
it is somehow a moratorium that is 
going to preclude us from negotiating 
effectively for ASAT controls when, in 
fact, it is our side that has refused to 
negotiate about ASAT’s at this 
moment at the talks? 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
think the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts is aware that, while 
much of the first round of negotia- 
tions has been made public, indeed it 
is in the interests of this country that 
our negotiators keep unto themselves 
and within the inner circles of the ad- 
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ministration, since the administration, 
under the Constitution, has the very 
exclusive role in the area of foreign af- 
fairs, the totality of the negotiating 
tactics. 

I will only reply with the observa- 
tion that the clear and unequivocal 
and unemotional response to me by 
both Ambassador Kampelman and 
Ambassador Tower this morning was 
to the effect that this amendment 
would, in essence, embrace much of 
what the Soviets desire at this present 
time in this area of negotiations and 
that it would, in the words of our ne- 
gotiators, give the Soviets the essence 
of what they have asked for in 
Geneva—I asked for a note on this— 
and it would be a unilateral concession 
that would erode our negotiating posi- 
tion. 

Mr. KERRY. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. WARNER. Yes; I will yield to 
the Senator. I just want to finish this 
thought. 

I have tremendous confidence, as, 
indeed, I believe the American people 
do, in these two men. Therefore, I at- 
tribute to their conclusions given to 
me this morning the greatest of 
weight. I know my colleague from 
Massachusetts does likewise. 

Mr. KERRY. Well, as the Senator 
knows, I share respect for both of 
those negotiators, as well. I think 


there is an understanding of the com- 
plexity of those negotiations that af- 
fords the need for the United States to 
obviously have leverage with respect 


to those negotiations. Indeed, one can 
never bargain from a position in which 
you have nothing to bargain. 

I wonder if the Senator would ex- 
plain to me—because I have a great 
deal of difficulty understanding this— 
how it is that when you can test 
against points in space and when you 
have a system as volatile as an F-15 
homer based rocket system, which is 
extremely hard to verify, how it is 
that the existing threat that we cur- 
rently hold in our ability at any 
moment in time—at any moment in 
time, next week, 1 month from now, 2 
months from mnow—whenever the 
President of the United States wants 
to, he can say, “The security interests 
of the United States require that I 
test. Iam going to test.” 

I do not understand why that threat 
and a window of opportunity without 
those tests alters our hand in what we 
have to negotiate. 

The Soviets openly, for the world to 
hear, have stated their willingness to 
sit down and negotiate on this very 
subject, on ASAT’s. We said no. We 
turned away for other reasons besides 
just ASAT’s, because of the SS-20 im- 
balance in Europe. And I recognize 
that. 

But why is it that, given our current 
negotiating hand, we do not have the 
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ability to sit down without the test? 
How do the tests alter that so greatly? 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
would like to read to the Senator a 
page from the testimony before the 
Strategic Subcommittee dated April 
12, 1984. Our colleague, Senator 
BINGAMAN, posed much the same ques- 
tion. I will state Senator BINGAMAN’s 
question: 

To what extent would that action or fur- 
ther development or testing of ours (ASAT) 
impair our ability to reach any arms con- 
trol, meaningful arms control, in this area? 

The response was given by Ambassa- 
dor Robert Buchheim, the Carter ad- 
ministration ASAT negotiator. This is 
his response: 

In my opinion, sir, the answer is no. If we 
go ahead with our test program, nothing is 
going to change that has had any signifi- 
cance and, in my opinion, we should go 
ahead with our test program. 

I think the last thing that the United 
States needs is to address this question in 
the next several years in the absence of any 
knowledge as to whether our preferred 
system will work or not. 

As a straight matter of technology and in- 
vestment in national security, I think we 
should go ahead and test the thing that we 
have designed and built. 

That shows a continuity of view- 
points in the men that the two admin- 
istrations have trusted in the arms 
control negotiations with this issue. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Will my colleague 
yield? 

Mr. WARNER. First, I will yield to 
the distinguished chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee and then I 
will yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, it 
has been a constant source of amaze- 
ment to me over many years, particu- 
larly since the Soviets have become a 
possible enemy of ours, why we con- 
stantly object to the development of 
weapons systems. 

I might remind my colleagues that 
there has never been a weapons 
system built in the history of man 
that at some time there was not a 
counterweapons system designed and 
built that would offset that weapons 
system. 

Now, what are we talking about? 
Many countries have satellites up 
there—satellites that can do any 
number of things, satellites that spy 
for them and spy for us; they provide 
us with communication, they provide 
them with communication. 

The satellites can also be designed to 
destroy other satellites. We have every 
reason to believe that the Soviets have 
that ability, as do we, to a certain 
extent. 

But what we are talking about, 
which is the same subject we discussed 
last year and the year before that and 
it probably will go on and on, is having 
a moratorium on the testing of anti- 
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satellite weapons to be used against 
space objects, and the proviso is that 
unless the Soviets test their operation- 
al system again or they break off the 
defense in space negotiations in 
Geneva. 

Now, Mr. President, we do not have 
a moratorium on ASAT testing. We 
have tests of miniature homing vehicle 
ASAT’s going on at the present time. 
We are limited to a certain number a 
year and to certain sizes. We are fol- 
lowing a schedule determined by tech- 
nical factors. 

Mr. President, here once again we 
are getting into the field of denying 
the United States the development of 
a weapons system that we feel is abso- 
lutely necessary. I wish it were not so. 
I wish we were at a place where we did 
not have to worry about weapons at 
all. Unfortunately we have not 
reached that happy state in this world 
in which we live. 

I agree with my good friend from 
Virginia, who has been arguing this 
case, that the amendment would have 
very damaging consequences for our 
arms control negotiations with the 
Soviet Union in Geneva. I believe, 
frankly, that yesterday in our actions 
on the Minuteman, we offered a weak- 
ness again to the Soviets that they 
can—I do not know if they will—ex- 
ploit. But it is there for their possible 
use. 

The amendment that we are arguing 
about call for the United States to 
accept one of the Soviet conditions for 
negotiation. I do not think we really 
want that. I do not think the U.S. 
Senate wants to be in the position of 
offering our enemy an advantage over 
us. I think our job is to be developing 
weapons that will have an advantage 
over our possible enemy. 

The system that we are working on, 
Mr. President, will be a more sophisti- 
cated system than the operational 
ASAT that the Soviets now have. It 
will not be more lethal. Any weapon is 
lethal that can kill. There is no such a 
thing of being more or less. 

The Soviet system has been success- 
ful in 9 of 15 tests for an effectiveness 
of some 60 percent. And I will say, Mr. 
President, this is comparable to the 
level of effectiveness we hope to 
achieve, which we have not achieved 
yet, with the U.S. system. 

Our testing has only progressed to a 
very minor point of using the F-15 air- 
craft, using a weapon that can go more 
and more into the area we call space 
against targets that we have pre- 
scribed which in themselves are rather 
limited but will be effective in proving 
that we can achieve what we want. 

We are a long way from achieving a 
success in this mission that we have to 
achieve. Nobody is going to be happy 
with a system that is not at least 90 
percent effective. We have not even 
reached the stage where we can say we 
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are effective in reaching targets in 
space. I think we are making good 
progress. 

Mr. President, I do not think it is 
wise for the Senate of the United 
States or the Congress of the United 
States to once again be trying to pla- 
cate our possible enemies. I think it is 
rather time that we start impressing 
our possible enemies with the fact 
that they are not going to win against 
us, We are going to win against them. 
I hope very strongly that this amend- 
ment will be defeated. 

Mr. PRESSLER addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. PRESSLER. If my colleague 
from Virginia will yield time. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I yield 
time to the Senator from South 
Dakota. Could he indicate how much 
he would like? 

Mr. PRESSLER. About 10 or 15 min- 
utes. I will go as fast as I can. I shall 
summarize. 

Mr. WARNER. I yield 10 minutes. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
rise in opposition to the Kerry amend- 
ment with a great deal of pain. I want 
to compliment his efforts. He quite 
correctly cited the November 1983 
report of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, which in fact I strongly sup- 
ported and helped to write. This might 
appear to be a change of position on 
my part, and I would like to explain 
that. 

First of all, the Geneva talks have 
reopened. That is a major change and 
improvement from the time we fin- 
ished that report in November 1983. 
Second, one portion of the current ne- 
gotiations is dedicated to space and de- 
fensive weapons. The scope of those 
talks clearly encompasses ASAT and 
any other related issue either country 
should wish to raise. Thus the major 
purpose of last year’s amendment has 
been fulfilled. Now we must look to 
the future of these talks as they relate 
to our security. 

When I was in Moscow in 1981, I had 
an opportunity to meet with Victor 
Karpov, a top Soviet arms control ne- 
gotiator. He said that if talks did 
resume, they might well last for 10 
years. Strob Talbott’s recent book on 
nuclear arms mentions that prediction 
by Mr. Karpov. 

I hope an agreement is reached 
sooner than that. But the point is the 
circumstances we are operating under 
in May 1985 are different from the 
ones we operated under in November 
1983. 

The Congress should not try to mi- 
cromanage diplomacy and defense by 
binding every defense development to 
some diplomatic contingency. What is 
even more important, we must not fail 
to do what is necessary for our securi- 
ty. To do any less would harm our ne- 
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gotiating position and the prospects 
for an effective agreement. 

I am preparing an amendment, 
should the pending amendment not be 
successful, and am working with other 
Members to retain a certification or 
recertification requirement on the 
third or fourth test. That amendment 
is under negotiation at this moment. 
Hopefully it will be in final form soon. 

The situation we are facing is far 
more complex than a cursory glance 
indicates. Is restraint on testing an 
ASAT weapon against an object in 
space an effective impediment to the 
development of ASAT weapons? If 
testing is not allowed to continue, it 
will impede our security and arms con- 
trol position. A unilateral moratorium 
on testing would have little effect on 
the Soviet ASAT program. Of course, 
the Soviet Union has the world’s only 
operational ASAT capability. It has al- 
ready been tested against objects in 
space. Therefore, even a mutually ob- 
served moratorium is in effect a uni- 
lateral constraint on the United 
States. Last year the Senate decided 
that the desire for talks outweighed 
impediments to our miniature homing 
vehicle. But a study of the issue re- 
veals that the Soviets could have an 
orbital ASAT. Our own F-15-launched 
miniature homing vehicle is only the 
tip of the iceberg. What lies beneath is 
large enough to make a moratorium 
such as that proposed here, irrelevant. 
The fact is the Soviet Union is pro- 
ceeding rapidly with its own military 
space program, the components of 
which include high energy Earth- 
based lasers, low energy Earth-based 
lasers which can disrupt satellites, and 
electronic countermeasures designed 
to the same end. 

Further, the GALOSH ABM system 
has the capability for a direct ascent 
ASAT. It has become clear why the 
Soviets would like to discuss only what 
they call space strike weapons. Their 
tactic is to avoid discussion of their 
own fast ASAT program. The Senate 
should not be taken in by the Soviets. 
I believe that we can study the details 
and recognize the difficulties without 
losing our desire for progress in arms 
control. That is certainly my ap- 
proach. As I have mentioned later I 
probably will offer an amendment 
which suggests some avenues which 
should be pursued in the space and de- 
fense portions of the Geneva talks. 

Last year I asked the Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment to examine what 
had become known as the rules of the 
road in space. Space is becoming very 
crowded and increasingly important to 
our security. Just as we have traffic 
laws for our roads, sealanes and the 
air, we should discuss a set of rules in 
space. At the very least we should con- 
sider agreeing not to interfere with 
other satellites in space. 

We might also discuss what might be 
called an incidents in space agreement. 
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This would be a recognition that acci- 
dents can happen. There should be 
some form of consultation in case such 
accidents or otherwise unexplained 
events occur. Finally, we should ad- 
dress what was the original concern 
motivating the amendment we are now 
considering ASAT arms control. The 
negotiating forum has now been pro- 
vided. We must ensure that we pro- 
ceed in it intelligently. This will re- 
quire that we not abandon measures 
for security while we engage in discus- 
sion. It also requires that we address 
the relevant issues. Therefore, any 
ASAT discussions must include all 
ASAT capabilities, whether explicit or 
implicit, whether space-based or 
Earth-based. To do otherwise would 
produce some momentary sense of 
progress, but would ultimately under- 
mine the arms control process. 

Mr. President, in conclusion let me 
say that during the events leading up 
to November 1983, I had an amend- 
ment which was cosponsored by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. 
Tsongas. We offered it here on the 
floor. A compromise amendment was 
worked out. That amendment’s pur- 
pose has in part been achieved because 
now the Geneva talks have reopened, 
and do have a different situation than 
we had at that time. 

Mr. President, I very reluctantly 
oppose this amendment. 

Mr. CHAFEE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, can I 
have 5 minutes? 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes of my time. Point of inquiry. 
How much time do we have remain- 
ing? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts has 25 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. KERRY, Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I yield 5 minutes to the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Thank you. 

Mr. President, I support this amend- 
ment to establish a moratorium on the 
testing of antisatellite weapons against 
objects in space through the fiscal 
year 1986. This amendment would con- 
tinue the current ASAT moratorium 
as long as the Soviet Union continued 
to negotiate in good faith to limit 
ASAT weapons. 

As the talks in Geneva progress, the 
most constructive thing that Congress 
can do would be to continue the test 
moratorium. If, however, the Soviets 
were to test any ASAT of their own, 
the commitment to the moratorium on 
ae part of the United States would 
end. 

This amendment would not stop us 
from carrying on vital research on 
ASAT technologies nor stop us from 
ASAT tests against points in space. 
Limits in ASAT weapons are in the 
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best interest of the United States and 
the Soviet Union. Each nation relies 
on satellites to provide an early warn- 
ing of attack and to link military com- 
mand and control. Through vital satel- 
lite vulnerability, ASAT threatens the 
security the satellites provide. For 
these reasons, the United States and 
the Soviet Union have both engaged in 
a moratorium on testing ASAT weap- 
ons, the United States since last year 
and the Soviet Union since 1982, in 
hopes of further agreements. 

At present, and this is the point of 
contention, some say the Soviets have 
it all and, therefore, we have to devel- 
op this technology. I do not believe 
that, and I do not think the facts dem- 
onstrate it. I am prepared to say that 
neither the Soviets nor the United 
States possess a significant lead in 
operational ASAT technology. 

Neither side can destroy the other’s 
vital military satellites. 

The present Soviet ASAT has very 
marginal capability, and I believe pre- 
sents no significant threat to Ameri- 
ca’s national security. 

The Soviet ASAT has been unreli- 
able and is limited to the altitude and 
orbit that it can reach. Due to these 
constraints, the Soviet ASAT is a po- 
tential threat mostly with ocean re- 
connaissance and weather satellites. 

The administration has testified 
that it intends to conduct ASAT tests 
this summer. Such tests will give the 
United States an operational ASAT 
weapon. But such tests are going to in- 
evitably provoke competition from the 
Soviets. 

I am going to quote once again just a 
short paragraph of what the Foreign 
Relations Committee said 18 months 
ago unanimously. 

We have lived with the Soviet ASAT for 
15 years. A further delay of limited duration 
in testing the F-15 based system seems justi- 
fied if it can lead to averting an open-ended 
space arms race. 

There is the point. The real threat 
to the United States is not the existing 
Soviet ASAT capabilities, the real 
threat is that the Soviets will really 
get into this business. Once that hap- 
pens, we are off to the races in real 
competition between the two nations. 

Mr. President, I would like to make 
two principal points, if I may. 

Satellites are valuable to both sides 
but they are more valuable to the 
United States than they are to the So- 
viets. If satellites become vulnerable, 
we lose more than they do. 

The second point: No one can doubt 
the ability and the determination of 
the Soviets to match us if we plunge 
into this race. Anybody who thinks we 
are going to outdo them, that we are 
more technically competent than they 
are, that we have this extra some- 
thing, I think are kidding themselves. 
Once this F-15 test goes forward, the 
barn door is open. They are going to 
be foursquare into it and so are we, 
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and we have a lot more to lose than 
they do. 

Some suggest that we should forget 
the consequences and plunge ahead. 
You cannot trust the Russians. We 
should have the best weapons. 

This is a very dangerous attitude 
and nobody can gainsay the fact that 
when the United States went ahead 
with MIRV's, it was a horrendous mis- 
take that has dogged us ever since. It 
was the United States that started the 
MIRV’s, not the Soviets. It is extreme- 
ly destabilizing and we have not been 
able to put that cork back into the 
bottle. 

Now to the argument about ham- 
stringing our negotiators. 

First of all, Mr. President, I am ap- 
palled that Mr. Adelman wrote every 
single Senator a personal letter: “Dear 
Senator CHAFEE, Dear Senator Nunn, 
Dear Senator WARNER,” and never ac- 
knowledged the existing fence around 
Presidential actions concerning ASAT. 
This is a point the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Georgia made earlier. 

Maybe it was an oversight, but to me 
it is an example of the cavalier atti- 
tude that those in charge of negotia- 
tions are taking toward this ASAT 
business. “We are going ahead. We 
have the technology. We will do it in 
June or July. Forget any fence.” The 
second argument is; “Don’t restrict 
our negotiators in Geneva.” 

Mr. President, how much stronger 
that argument would have been 1 year 
ago when we debated this in June. 
Then what a marvelous argument it 
would have been to say, “Do not re- 
strict anything we do in ASAT because 
then the Soviets have no incentive to 
come to the table. While we are giving 
them everything on the platter, they 
will not negotiate. “They are getting 
everything from the U.S. Senate and 
the U.S. Congress without a bit of ne- 
gotiation.” 

Well, that was not so. They came to 
Geneva, even though we had this mor- 
atorium. 

It seems to me that what we are 
talking about here is—will the Senator 
yield 1 additional minute? 

Mr. KERRY. I yield 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. CHAFEE, It just seems to me, 
Mr. President, that the argument that 
contends, “Don’t hamper our negotia- 
tions in Geneva,” could end up with 
making us just bystanders in this 
Senate. Do we have nothing to say 
about what the most significant for- 
eign policy matter that faces the 
Nation and the world is? Do we have 
nothing to say about what kind of 
weapons such as intercontinental bal- 
listic missile weapons, are developed? 
Do we have nothing to say about 
whether we should proceed with build- 
ing more submarines in defiance of 
SALT II or should we observe the 
SALT II limits? 
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This can make us eunuchs around 
here, as far as arms control goes— 
mere bystanders. 

I have confidence in our negotiators, 
but I do not think we should fall for 
the argument that we cannot do any- 
thing that might possibly affect the 
negotiations in Geneva. 

This is a reasonable amendment. We 
lived with it last year for 1 year. I 
hope my colleagues will adopt it. 

Mr. NUNN. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAFEE. Yes. 

Mr. NUNN. I want to reiterate what 
the Senator said. I will not vote for 
the amendment, but I think he is 
right. 

We may have these negotiations 
going on for 3 or 4 years. All of us will 
have to make judgments about these 
things, whether or not this approach 
may provide leverage and also the dan- 
gers on the other side. But we have to 
continue to play a role in weapons sys- 
tems. That is our job. We have to con- 
tinue to monitor the arms control 
talks. We have observer groups and 
other groups following that. I think 
the Senator is making an important 
point. 

We may be going through these 
talks for 3 or 5 years. SALT I took 2 or 
3 years, and SALT II took a long 
number of years. We cannot go 
through a vacuum here in the Senate 
of the United States every time these 
things come up in Geneva. We have 
heard the argument of, “Do not do 
this because of Geneva.” I believe we 
have to take Geneva into account 
every time we vote on a major system, 
but I think we have to exercise our 
own individual judgments about the 
balance between arms control consid- 
erations and precedents, and so forth. 

Mr. CHAFEE. I wonder if the Sena- 
tor would speak on the time of the 
Senator from Virginia. I would like to 
hear his observations. 

Mr. NUNN. I have finished what I 
wanted to say. I just think we need to 
make sure we exercise our judgment 
about the best interest of our security. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, in the 
spirit of this debate, and I will allow 
myself such time as I may require, I 
will perhaps give the Senator a few 
more minutes of my time so that Sena- 
tor NUNN may continue his observa- 
tion. 

Mr. CHAFEE. That is extremely 
generous. I would like him to continue. 
That was music to my ears. 

Mr. WARNER. May I say on the 
foundation of this policy, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it is the intention of this 
Senator, following the Senate's action 
on the pending amendment, to send to 
the desk an amendment which, in 
effect, would embrace what I believe is 
a consensus being formed here on the 
floor today; namely, that legitimate 
concerns are being expressed with re- 
spect to the balance that must be 
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struck on the one hand of a test mora- 
torium, as proposed by our colleague 
from Massachusetts, and on the other 
hand, of giving the administration a, 
shall we say, free hand when we have 
concerns here in the Senate. My sug- 
gestion, and I shall reflect it in the 
amendment I shall send forward, 
would be that the Senate reaffirm the 
existing law, and the legislative histo- 
ry around such reaffirmation, I think, 
will clearly express the Senate’s opin- 
ion on this subject. 

Mr. President, I am willing to yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia and the Senator from 
Rhode Island to pursue their colloquy. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I do not 
have anything else to say on this sub- 
ject. We want to get the views of those 
in Geneva, but this is going to be a 
long-term proposition. We cannot fund 
every single weapons system that 
might give us a bargaining position. I 
know that. I am willing to strongly 
consider arms control considerations 
in all of the areas we are concerned 
with. 

I am not prepared to put any kind of 
moratorium on tests here, but I do rec- 
ognize the dangers being pointed out 
here by ASAT’s on both sides. We 
really do need an ASAT agreement. I 
happen to believe the best way to get 
an ASAT agreement which would pro- 
tect the assets of both sides, which is 
crucial to our security, is not to have a 
moratorium. But if the moratorium 
would be helpful in that respect, I 
would be more inclined in that direc- 
tion. 

I congratulate the Senators in bring- 
ing up their amendment.:I do share 
the frustration at having the head of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency send over a letter that had no 
reference whatever to a part of the 
law that is critical to the Congress and 
was the subject of great deliberation 
in the Senate in framing that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CHAFEE. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia because anytime he 
speaks in this area, it is significant. As 
everyone in the Senate knows, he is a 
man of great influence and prestige 
and knowledge in this field. 

I reiterate the point I made, that we 
just cannot withdraw completely from 
all control of nuclear weapons because 
something is going on in Geneva. We 
have confidence in the negotiators, we 
are going to try to support them, but 
we have to speak up. 

In this particular area, as the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts mentioned in 
his opening remarks, we are taking the 
genie in the bottle and letting it out— 
once that F-15 test goes off, then all 
Marquis of Queensberry rules are 
done with. It is a race. And I do not 
blame the Soviets. If I were in charge 
of Soviet activities, I would say that 
this is dangerous to our satellites and 
that we had better do something. Now 
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we are in a situation where neither 
side is threatened. This is one of the 
crucial points. 

Some are going to say that the cur- 
rent Soviet capability is dangerous to 
our existing satellites, but I just do not 
believe this is true. 

I yield back the floor. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, may I 
inquire how much time both sides 
have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts has 37 
minutes remaining. The opponents of 
the amendment have 49 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERRY. In one moment, I shall 
yield. I just want to inquire of my col- 
league, the Senator from Virginia, 
whether he anticipates utilizing all of 
his time or whether he would be will- 
ing to yield some of that time to us? 

Mr. WARNER. It is the desire of the 
Senator from Virginia to expedite this 
vote. Quite frankly, I am nearing the 
point where I am prepared to yield 
back my time and indicate that it is 
the intention of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia to move to table this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KERRY. I appreciate that, Mr. 
President. As the Senator knows, I am 
anxious to work with him with respect 
to the issue of any subsequent lan- 
guage, However, there are a number of 
Senators who have requested time to 
speak, and I would like to be able to 
honor their request. I also ask unani- 
mous consent to add Senator BIDEN, of 
Delaware, as a cosponsor of this meas- 
ure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. I yield 10 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. GORE]. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I compli- 
ment my colleague, the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Kerry], for his 
leadership in focusing the attention of 
the Senate on this issue. Before I get 
into the substance of what I would 
like to say about it, I want to ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts whether 
or not I am correct in concluding that 
the amendment before us would not 
affect anything other than the F-15 
system. Is that correct? 

Mr. KERRY. That is correct, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. GORE. I think that is important 
to underscore, because there has been 
some concern in the past that efforts 
to get at the ASAT controversy were 
really disguised efforts to get at SDI. 

While there is a dual-use overlap in 
some systems such as infrared seekers, 
the Senator from Massachusetts is not 
intending in this amendment to get at 
the question of SDI. That will be for 
another day. 

I also want to address a question to 
the Senator from Virginia because I 
very much share my colleague’s ex- 
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pression of the balance that is needed 
in approaching this issue. When the 
Senator from Virginia expressed his 
intention pending the outcome of this 
amendment to ask for a continuation 
of current law, I found that very inter- 
esting. I want to ask the question: 
Does the Senator from Virginia mean 
all aspects of the current law, includ- 
ing the limitation in current law on 
the number of tests which would be al- 
lowed? Would the Senator continue a 
limit on the number of tests allowed? 

Mr. WARNER. That is a very perti- 
nent inquiry, and it is under examina- 
tion at this time. The factors that will 
govern the eventual amendment to be 
considered by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia on that issue. I was one of the 
principal draftsmen of the compro- 
mise last year together with our distin- 
guished former colleague from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Tsongas]. 

At the time we were drawing up that 
amendment, the test program envi- 
sioned three for the fiscal year 1985 
period. As my distinguished colleague 
from Tennessee recognizes, technical 
considerations precluded that test pro- 
gram in that timeframe. On the as- 
sumption that those technical consid- 
erations are being resolved, I do not 
want to impinge too severely on the 
program of fiscal year 1986. At this 
time, I am receiving some information 
that what was the 1986 program was 
modified by the delays in 1985. I shall 
address that point somehow in the 
amendment I intended to send up. 

Mr. GORE. I am glad to hear that, 
Mr. President. I hope the Senator 
from Virginia will allow me in my re- 
marks to present some arguments for 
including the same sort of restriction 
in the law we are writing here as exists 
in the current law. I believe very 
strongly that a limit on the number of 
tests should be retained. 

In discussing a limit on the number 
of tests, we are talking about a bench- 
mark for establishing what is an oper- 
ational system. We are talking about a 
system under development in the 
United States which leapfrogs the ca- 
pability of the Soviet system currently 
in operation. We are also seeing a new 
interaction between the capability of 
ASAT’s and the projected configura- 
tion of SDI. I ask the Senator from 
Virginia to speculate with me on why 
it is that the Soviet Union has sudden- 
ly fallen silent about the whole ques- 
tion of ASAT. 

In the past, they were very eager 
and anxious and rancorous in insisting 
upon a ban on ASAT tests and devel- 
opment. They have, since the begin- 
ning of the arms control talks in 
Geneva, and really since the new seri- 
ousness in the United States with re- 
spect to SDI became evident, ceased to 
advocate such a ban. 

Now, it seems to me that we in the 
United States ought to look carefully 
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at why the Soviets have stopped talk- 
ing abut ASAT and we ought to ask 
ourselves the questions, “Might this 
not be yet one more reason why it is in 
our national interests to avoid trigger- 
ing a more rapid race in ASAT capa- 
bilities?” I believe that it is. 

If we are going to discuss these mat- 
ters in the arms control talks, we 
ought to be very careful about not 
crossing that threshold of verified 
operability that too many tests would 
establish. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts would allow continued tests 
against points in space. Some say that 
the threshold is one test against an 
object in space. But I think that a 
better view is that a certain number of 
successful tests, perhaps 3 to 5, define 
when a system becomes operational. 
Therefore, the restraint contained in 
current law is very wise in my opinion. 
If we could get that result at the other 
end of this debate I think that the na- 
tional interest would, indeed, be great- 
ly served. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr, GORE. I would be delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. WARNER. The Senator is ad- 
dressing his remarks on the time of 
the proponents? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. GORE: I have expressed con- 
cern about this system on many occa- 
sions. Last year as a Member of the 
other body, I helped to carry a suc- 
cessful amendment quite similar to 
the one we have before us here. I must 
say in all candor to this body that I 
was even more concerned last year 
than this, and I want to explain why. 
There have been public expressions of 
concern about the alleged vulnerabil- 
ity of Soviet launch detection system 
satellites to the F-15 system. If the 
Soviet Union is concerned that this 
ASAT may be able to knock out the 
launch detection satellites in the Mol- 
niya orbit, they might very well look 
at the ability they have to adjust the 
perigee of that orbit. I would simply 
submit that there is a very easy, tech- 
nically simple and cheap fix for that 
concern. 

Also, I would say that both the 
Soviet Union and the United States 
ought to become much more serious in 
talking about a ban on high altitude 
systems which would really put in 
jeopardy the early warning satellites 
on both sides, which are absolutely 
critical to the stability of the nuclear 
arms race, both the crisis stability and 
the arms race stability. 

I might say one other thing with re- 
spect to the expressed Soviet concern 
about the possible vulnerability of 
their Molniya orbit to this particular 
system, and that is there is not only a 
fix available to them if that concern is 
real but there is also a fix available to 
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us; that is, we could agree with the 
Soviet Union on certain restrictions on 
the basing of the system under discus- 
sion. The concern I have been speak- 
ing about which the Soviets have ex- 
pressed would never in any event come 
into the area of a real concern unless 
this system was based on carriers in 
the Southern Hemisphere. 

At the present time, this system is 
not compatible with carriers. We could 
simply refrain from taking steps to 
make this system compatible with car- 
rier landings and takeoffs. And we 
could agree not to base it in the 
Southern Hemisphere. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s 10 minutes has expired. 

Mr. GORE. I ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts if I might have just 1 
or 2 more minutes. 

Mr. KERRY. I yield 2 minutes. 

Mr. GORE. I appreciate my col- 
league’s courtesy. I think this body is 
in his debt for raising this very, very 
important issue and dealing with it so 
eloquently and articulately. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that while the concerns that op- 
ponents of this amendment have ex- 
pressed have real substance and I 
think should be taken into account, on 
balance I believe the amendment of 
the Senator from Massachusetts 
should pass because I think it can be 
reviewed at any time in the future, 
and while we are discussing these mat- 
ters, some exercise of restraint on our 
part would be in the national interest. 

Now, if the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts does not pass, 
I would strongly urge the Senator 
from Virginia to include in the bal- 
anced, wise compromise that I am sure 
he is prepared to offer the Senate, 
that he include: the restrictions on the 
number of tests that are involved in 
current law. I would point out that al- 
though current law speaks to the 1985 
fiscal year, none of those tests in fact 
took place in the 1985 fiscal year for 
the reasons stated by the Senator 
from Virginia. And if it was wise last 
year, it is wise this year as well. 

This would allow them to take up 
where they were when this issue was 
discussed last year without any preju- 
dice to the program, and without any 
worsening of the arms control prob- 
lems that are raised by an unlimited 
move toward development and deploy- 
ment of these systems. 

Again, in closing, I compliment my 
colleague, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, for his leadership on this issue 
and I yield the floor. 

Mr. WARNER and Mr. KERRY ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the floor was yielded back to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Any 
Senator has the right to the floor. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Virginia. 
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Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I will 
momentarily yield the floor. I just 
wanted to reply to our colleague from 
Tennessee as to the proposal that I 
will eventually send to the desk. 

The provisions that will be forth- 
coming in my amendment, quite frank- 
ly and candidly will be directed toward 
the arms control consideration. In my 
judgment, that is the paramount con- 
sideration. The Senator spoke of the 
fact that a year ago we established a 
number of tests. But since that time, 
we have, fortunately resumed negotia- 
tions with the Soviets. It is my judg- 
ment those negotiations are of para- 
mount. consideration and I would in- 
corporate my judgment in how best to 
reflect that paramount consideration 
in the amendment that will be forth- 
coming following the Senate’s disposi- 
tion of the pending matter. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WARNER. I yield for a brief 
question. 

Mr. GORE, I have such confidence 
in the wisdom of my colleague that I 
am sure the ultimate product will in- 
clude the same wisdom he used in de- 
signing last year’s amendment. 

Mr. WARNER. I would not wish to 
leave the impression with our col- 
leagues that it will take a specific 
weapon with a specific number of 
tests. I am not addressing that issue. I 
simply say to my colleagues that my 
amendment will be reflective, in my 
judgment, of what is necessary to give 
our negotiators the support that I 
think they are owed from Congress. 
The amendment will speak for itself. 

I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, first, I 
thank the Senator from Tennessee not 
only for his support on this amend- 
ment but also for his warm comments 
of support and encouragement, and es- 
pecially his praise. I think the Senator 
from Tennessee is the one who de- 
serves praise for leadership on these 
arms control issues. I respect his opin- 
ion enormously and am gratified to 
have him as a supporter of this 
amendment, particularly as he is a 
member of our observer group at the 
Geneva talks, 

Mr. President, the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Levin] had asked me 
for 5 minutes. I do not see him on the 
floor. While waiting for him I inquire 
as to the amount of time remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts has 22 
minutes remaining. The Senator from 
Virginia has 46 minutes remaining. 

Mr. KERRY. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I believe an effort is 
being made to see if we can locate the 
Senator from Michigan. 

At this time, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Virginia to a 
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New York Times article of August 3, 
1984, written by Leslie Gelb. I read 
from it: 

Senior military officers, countering the 
view of some civilian leaders, have expressed 
reservations about the need for a low-al- 
tiude antisatellite weapon, according to Ad- 
ministration sources. 

Important segments of the Navy, in par- 
ticular, are said to believe that ships at sea 
can evade detection by Soviet satellites. .. . 

I might also say that State Depart- 
ment officials, including Richard Burt, 
Assistant Secretary for European Af- 
fairs, favor a temporary ban until 1990 
on low- and high-altitude systems. I 
think we should take that into ac- 
count as we make this determination. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question on 
this amendment? 

Mr. KERRY. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. As I understand 
the language that is in the present 
law, we have a three-test limit imposed 
on the administration during fiscal 
year 1985. It is my understanding of 
how that language came about that 
there was an effort to create an incen- 
tive for the Soviet Union to negotiate 
about ASAT and an incentive for our 
own administration to negotiate about 
ASAT. The best device that could be 
thought of to accomplish that was to 
impose this three-test limit. Under 
such a limit the Soviets would have an 
incentive to negotiate seriously in 
order to constrain the deployment of 
our more capable system. They could 
not simply sit at the table and block 
development of our system, as they 
could under a complete moratorium. 
The administration, which has obvi- 
ously been reluctant to pursue an 
ASAT arms control agreement, would 
want to negotiate seriously under a 
three-test limit because three tests 
would not be enough to complete de- 
ployment of our ASAT, even if all the 
tests were successful. The administra- 
tion would be in a better position to 
convince the Congress to permit the 
additional tests needed to deploy our 
system, if the Congress felt a serious 
effort at ASAT arms control had been 
made. 

Is that the Senator’s understanding 
of how the present language came 
about? 

Mr. KERRY. The Senator is correct. 
That is my understanding. 

At the time, I think there was a fur- 
ther reason, that there was a window 
of opportunity; because at the time 
the Senator from Virginia has spoken 
of, the technical status of our testing 
schedule was such that there was not 
a plan to commit a test at the particu- 
lar moment within the limits that 
were passed. So between June and 
March it was relatively easy for some 
people to accede to that, because there 
were not going to be any tests. 

It was hoped that pressure would 
create a climate within which progress 
would be made. It is my view that we 
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are making progress, because we are at 
the talks. Since the Soviet Union has 
publicly offered a ban on antisatellite 
weapons at the talks, the queston 
which keeps coming back to me is 
why—in view of the fact that they 
have made the offer and we are there 
talking—why this rush to judgment? 

The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Will the Senator 
yield for another question? Perhaps 
the Senator from Virginia will yield 
for a question at this point. 

My concern with the amendment 
that is pending before the Senate, the 
amendment of the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts, is that it changes 
the present law by essentially prohib- 
iting testing of our ASAT, so that the 
three-test limit is no longer there, and 
the compromise that was worked out 
in the House-Senate conference com- 
mittee last year is changed. I gather 
that ASAT testing would be allowed to 
go forward until October 1, provided 
the President made the necessary de- 
termination and certifications. Begin- 
ning on October 1 there would be a 
moratorium on testing. Is that the un- 
derstanding of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr. WARNER. At this time, my 
amendment is being put in its final 
draft. 

I just leave with the Senator the 
representation that I am doing my 
best to draft into this amendment con- 
firmation of 1985 and a recitation with 
respect to 1986 which is parallel to 
1985. 

Mr. President, while I have the 
floor, if the Senator will indulge me, I 
am very anxious to urge that we have 
a vote as soon as possible. A number of 
our colleagues have approached me. I 
am prepared to yield back the time; 
and, out of courtesy to the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
and his predecessor, Mr. Tsongas, I 
will not move to table, and I will let 
the Senate work its will on an up-and- 
down vote. 

Mr. KERRY. I appreciate that. I 
also recognize the many demands Sen- 
ators have. I do not think we have a 
tremendous amount of time. I should 
like to ask the Senator a couple of 
questions. 

How many tests does the Senator 
feel are necessary within the frame- 
work of the next year? 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, those 
materials, in my judgment are classi- 
fied; and, as such, I feel a constraint 
on responding to the Senator. 

Mr. KERRY. I am not asking for 
how many are currently planned. I 
recognize that that is classified, and I 
know the answer to that. I am asking 
for the Senator’s opinion as to how 
many the Senator believes we need in 
the next year. 

Mr. WARNER. Again, I am highly 
influenced by the same classified in- 
formation the Senator possesses. My 
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amendment, in effect, would recite the 
1985 law and provide for constraints in 
1986 comparable to what we had in 
1985. 

Mr. KERRY. So it is my understand- 
ing that the Senator is willing to 
accept. some constraints with respect 
to the testing issue. 

Mr. WARNER. In the sense that I 
feel a very important constraint is 
brought to our attention by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts and the Sena- 
tor from Georgia, of the reporting re- 
quirements at present. That enables 
the Congress of the United States to 
remain informed and to promptly 
thereafter exercise its will, if its will is 
at variance with that of the President 
of the United States. 

Mr. KERRY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I yield 2 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan. Meanwhile, I should like to dis- 
cuss with the Senator from Virginia 
the language of an alternative. I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Evans). The Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, first, I 
say to my friend from Massachusetts 
that I understand the constraints that 
are applicable here with respect to 
travel. 

Mr. President, before it is too late, 
both superpowers should avoid plung- 
ing into an irreversible course in 
ASAT development. Today, neither 
the United States nor the Soviet 
Union has antisatellité systems that 
can threaten the satellites of the 
other with any reliability. Without 
limits on ASAT’s, however, I fear that 
both superpowers will plunge ahead 
on an irreversible course of ASAT de- 
velopment that will make us both less 
secure. 

We should observe mutual limits on 
ASAT’s. That will serve our national 
interest. 

Mr. President, the genies are in the 
bottles, both genies. They have their 
genie in their bottle; we have our 
genie in our bottle. We can argue as to 
whose genie is bigger. Probably their 
genie is bigger at the moment. After 
some of our tests, our genie may be 
bigger. 

The point is they are both in the 
bottle now, and it serves our national 
security to keep them there, and that 
is exactly what we should do by ob- 
serving a mutual moratorium on 
ASAT testing. 

I commend my friend from Massa- 
chusetts for offering this amendment. 

Today, the genies are still in their 
bottles. The proposed moratorium on 
ASAT testing will keep those genies in 
their bottles and allow us time to at- 
tempt to negotiate a comprehensive 
space weapons agreement with the So- 
viets. 
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The United States today is heavily 
reliant on satellites for command, con- 
trol, communication and intelligence. 
American satellites monitor compli- 
ance of arms control agreements and 
serve as early-warning stations in the 
event of a surprise attack. ASAT’s are 
destabilizing weapons that could dis- 
rupt these activities during a crisis, 
thus increasing the likelihood of war. 
The reason for this lamentable conclu- 
sion is as follows: out of fear of losing 
their satellites, the eyes and ears of 
their military forces, both superpow- 
ers might be more inclined to strike 
first with their own ASAT’s or even 
nuclear weapons. 

Fortunately neither the United 
States nor the Soviet Union is in a po- 
sition today to mount an effective 
attack on the satellites of the other 
country. The present Soviet ASAT 
system is rather primitive and does 
not yet provide them with significant 
military capability or advantage. In- 
formed Western observers of the 
Soviet ASAT system conclude the fol- 
lowing: 

The Soviet ASAT program has a poor test- 
ing record and could not be considered a re- 
liable and useful weapon during a Soviet- 
American conflict. The last six Soviet tests, 
which ended in June 1982, were failures. 
They have succeeded only once in attacking 
an object in space. 

Soviet tests have revealed many shortfalls 
in their ASAT program inlcuding: long lead 
times between launches of their ASAT’s, no 
high altitude capability, limited orbital in- 
clinations and excessive warning time from 
launch until attack. 

Additionally, the Soviets have only a 
single ground-based facility for their 
ASAT’s and have never flight-tested more 
than one ASAT at time. 

Today, the Soviet ASAT is only capa- 
ble of attacking at low altitudes. The 
most essential American satellites are 
at high altitudes way beyond the 
range of Soviet ASAT’s. These include 
satellites used for photo reconnais- 
sance, electronic intelligence, early 
warning of attack, nuclear explosion 
detection and most communications 
and navigation. 

American satellites at lower alti- 
tudes are used for ocean reconnais- 
sance and weather forecasting and are 
not considered of great military sig- 
nificance during a crisis. Considering 
the apparent unreliability of the 
Soviet ASAT system at present, even 
these low-altitude satellites are not at 
great risk. In the future, satellites at 
these lower levels could become even 
less vulnerable as we develop and im- 
plement systems to maneuver our sat- 
ellites away from attacking Soviet 
ASAT’s. 

A reciprocal testing moratorium on 
ASAT’s would reduce the probability 
of a disabling first strike by Soviet 
ASAT’s against American satellites. 
Without adequate testing, the Soviets 
could not use their ASAT’s with suffi- 
cient confidence that they would suc- 
ceed in crippling American satellites. 
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But without a moratorium on ASAT 
testing we could be endangering our 
satellites in the future. If the United 
States successfully tests the F-15 
based ASAT system this summer, we 
would once again contribute to the 
technology spiral that has character- 
ized our arms race with the Soviets for 
almost four decades. The Soviets 
would surely resume their ASAT tests 
and push development of more ad- 
vanced ASAT’s that could threaten 
American high-altitude satellites in 
the future. The genies would be out of 
the bottle and it would be ever harder 
to put them back. 

At present the United States relies 
extensively on satellites. Our reliance 
could increase if the defensive systems 
such as strategic defense initiative, are 
successful. For that reason alone it be- 
hooves the administration, therefore, 
to do everything possible to insure 
protection of our satellites. We must 
of course seek an agreement on ASAT 
limitations with the Soviets. We can 
start by observing a mutual testing 
moratorium. 

We have the means today to verify 
such a moratorium. The present 
Soviet ASAT system is rather large 
and crude and can be easily monitored. 
Verification in the future will be more 
difficult if the Soviets develop a small- 
er, more sophisticated, less conspicu- 
ous system. It is easier to verify limits 
on tests today than it will be to verify 
limits on numbers of ASAT’s after de- 
ployment in the future. 

The testing moratorium in this 
amendment is a two-way street. If 
they show a willingness to limit the 
arms race in space, then we will coop- 
erate. We foreclose no options for the 
future if agreement with the Soviets is 
not reached. 

A testing moratorium is a first step 
in preventing an already perilous 
world from becoming more dangerous. 
At issue is the protection of satellites 
which both superpowers are so reliant 
upon for vital military functions. We 
know from history that neither side 
will allow the other a significant ad- 
vantage in the ability to attack and 
disable enemy satellites. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join as a cosponsor of this 
important amendment, and congratu- 
late my colleague from Massachusetts 
for carrying on this effort, to which 
our former colleague, Senator Tson- 
gas, devoted so much time and dedica- 
tion. 

We stand at a crucial threshold in 
the extension of warfare into space. 
Over the past decades, both the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
have deployed a variety of satellites 
that are essential to our security. 
Communications, early warning, intel- 
ligence, navigation, photo reconnais- 
sance, and meteorological satellites are 
essential to our security, providing us 
vital information to warn of dangerous 
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developments during time of crisis, 
and crucial command, control, commu- 
nications, and intelligence should the 
time ever come that we are forced to 
take military action against aggres- 
sion. As three eminent scientists ob- 
served in a recent Science magazine 
article: 

In peacetime [satellites] provide both the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. with prompt and vir- 
tually irreplaceable intelligence about each 
other's military forces and operations. As a 
consequence they are essential to many as- 
pects of military planning, and they are in- 
dispensable to the verification of compli- 
ance with strategic arms-control agree- 
ments. In a political crisis involving the su- 
perpowers the prevention of armed conflict 
would depend to a considerable degree on 
satellites as tools in assessing the actions of 
the other side. If hostilities were to break 
out, whatever chance there might be of 
averting a catastrophic escalation could rest 
on the continued flow of surveillance infor- 
mation and communications from satellites. 

It is apparent that the threatened 
loss of those capabilities would deal a 
serious blow to the United States and 
our national security. It is for this 
reason that the prospect of an arms 
race in antisatellite weapons poses a 
serious threat to world peace. 

At present, both sides possess very 
limited ASAT capabilities. 

The Soviets possess a limited, low-al- 
titude capability that has experienced 
difficulty in testing. The United States 
has begun a testing program for its 
own low-altitude ASAT interceptor, 
with significantly greater capabilities 
than the Soviet system. 

The proponents of continued testing 
of the U.S. miniature homing vehicle 
antisatellite system argue that it is 
necessary to counterbalance the Soviet 
“operational” system. But an examina- 
tion of the relative dependence of the 
United States and Soviet Union on 
low-altitude satellites demonstrates 
that a U.S. low-altitude system is 
much more threatening to the Soviets 
than their low-altitude system is to 
the United States and is likely to lead 
the Soviets to end their own ASAT 
moratorium, and embark on an effort 
to develop a high-altitude interceptor. 
As Professor Garwin has observed: 

Although some U.S. military satellites are 
still in low orbits and hence are potentially 
vulnerable to the present Russian antisatel- 
lite system, most U.S. satellites are at alti- 
tudes far beyond its reach. 

The military satellites of the U.S.S.R., on 
the other hand, are predominantly in low 
orbits, and they also have much shorter life- 
times, A much greater fraction of the Rus- 
sian satellite fleet is threatened by the cur- 
rent generation of low-altitude antisatellite 
weapons, although the higher rate at which 
the U.S.S.R. launches replacement satellites 
offsets this vulnerability to some extent. 

Although some have pointed to the 
military dangers posed by the Soviet 
EORSAT and RORSAT surveillance 
satellites. Adm. Noel Gaylor, former 
CINCPAC and Director of the NSA 
has observed that jamming and decep- 
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tion of radar satellites and emissions 
control measures that deny electronic 
intelligence can be highly effective, 
leading him to conclude that protect- 
ing U.S. satellites against an ASAT 
war outweighs the military utility to 
the United States of denying the Sovi- 
ets the use of the satellites during hos- 
tilities. 

The importance of a mutual, verifia- 
ble moratorium on ASAT testing now 
cannot be underestimated. Testing is 
the key stage, since it lends itself best 
to verification. If the United States 
proceeds now with testing against an 
object in space, and develops an oper- 
ational ASAT capability, the ability to 
constrain an ASAT arms race will be 
severely limited. I can think of no 
better way to improve the climate in 
Geneva than for the United States to 
announce that it will continue to ob- 
serve the de facto ASAT moratorium 
so long as the Soviets do not test an 
ASAT and negotiations continue. For 
this reason, I urge the adoption of this 
amendment. 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I am in- 
formed the distinguished Senator 
from Florida has a plane that he 
wishes to try to catch, and I want to 
try to help him do that. 

So I will just take a couple minutes 
to summarize and then I will ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. President, I heard the distin- 
guished chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee earlier today say that 
we should not give something to the 
Soviets unilaterally and say that he re- 
grets that people are too often op- 
posed to the building of any kind of 
weapons system. 

Let me just make very clear that 
this amendment in no way gives some- 
thing unilaterally to the Soviet Union. 
It does not give up anything. It gains 
something. We do not ever lose the 
right to proceed ahead to build an 
ASAT system. We do not ever lose the 
right, if our national security declares 
it and if the President wants to merely 
certify it, to go ahead and build a 
system. 

What we gain is the opportunity to 
be able to negotiate with the current 
perceived threat level as we under- 
stand it between our two nations so 
that we do not create a whole change 
in circumstances. 

Second, I say for the record that this 
Senator is willing to vote for any 
system that makes sense, that will en- 
hance the national security of the 
United States and what we need and 
at that moment when we do need it. 

But we are not terminating a system, 
nor are we saying no to a system here. 
We are merely saying let us open the 
door a little longer to give the talks an 
opportunity to produce something 
before to give the talks an opportunity 
to produce something before we take a 
step that could be irrevocable, that 
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could shut the door, that could open 
up a whole new arms race. 

I think, given the balance and the 
equities here, given the opportunity 
that we have, it makes sense to us. 

We always seem to fall prey to that 
argument: One more time, give us one 
more system, give us one more piece, 
give us another satellite, give us an- 
other ship, give us another missile, 
give us one more, and it is going to 
make a difference; and there is not 
one bargaining chip in history that 
has ever made that kind of difference. 
We just go on to the next level of 
building. 

We do not have to do it now and I 
certainly will work with the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia. We 
have already begun discussions as to 
what alternative language might be 
acceptable. I will accept restrictions, 
but I think the Senate should first 
vote on the issue of whether or not it 
is willing to open that door at all now, 
and I hope it will do so. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I have 
stated the intention of this Senator to 
submit an amendment of basic out- 
lines. I pledge to work with my distin- 
guished colleague from Massachusetts 
in the same way that I worked with 
his predecessor last year. 

Having said that and recognizing the 
desires of many Senators to vote now, 
I yield back all of my time. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All the 
time having been yielded back, the 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. COHEN], the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. DAN- 
FORTH], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Domenicr], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Packwoop], and the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
RupMan] are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. East] is 
absent due to illness. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. BENT- 
sen], the Senator from Oklahoma 
{Mr. Boren], the Senator from Arizo- 
na (Mr. DeConcrn1J, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Drxon], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HARKIN], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lona], and the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MELCHER] are nec- 
essarily absent. 
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I further announce that the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. JOHNSTON] is 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MELCHER], and the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HARKIN], would each vote 
yea. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 51, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 95 Leg.] 


Baucus 
Biden 
Bingaman 
Bumpers 
Burdick Lautenberg 
Leahy 

Levin 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 


NAYS—51 
Goldwater 


Weicker 
Hatfield 


Abdnor 
Andrews 


McConnell 
Murkowski 


Armstrong 
Boschwitz 
Bradley 
Byrd 
Chiles 
Cochran 
D'Amato 
Denton 


Nickles 
Nunn 
Pressler 
Quayle 
Roth 
Simpson 
Stennis 
Stevens 


Dole 
Durenberger 
Evans Kasten 
Exon Laxalt 
Ford Lugar 
Garn Mattingly Wilson 
Glenn McClure Zorinsky 


NOT VOTING—14 


Dixon Long 
Domenici Melcher 
East Packwood 
Danforth Harkin Rudman 
DeConcini Johnston 


So the amendment (No. 239) was re- 
jected. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KERRY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ANTISATELLITE WEAPONS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to be a cosponsor of the excel- 
lent amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Kerry]. 
I regret its defeat. I am joining in sup- 
port of the proposal made by the Sen- 
ator from Virginia (Mr. WARNER] in 
the hope that this substitute will help 
in keeping the way open for successful 
negotiations. 

Last year, the Congress went on 
record in favor of negotiations on anti- 
satellite weapons. Unfortunately, the 
administration has not seen fit either 
to seek separate ASAT negotiations or 
to incorporate ASAT discussions into 
the new talks in Geneva. 


Symms 
Thurmond 
Trible 
Wallop 
Warner 


Humphrey 
Kassebaum 


Bentsen 
Boren 
Cohen 
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To date, Congress has maintained 
strict controls on ASAT tests. As a 
result, a moratorium on tests of our 
new F-16—based ASAT system against 
objects in space is currently in effect, 
pending submission of a presidential 
certification. At the same time, the 
Soviet Union appears to be observing a 
unilateral moratorium on tests of 
either its existing system or an im- 
proved one. As a result, there is a tre- 
mendous opportunity to achieve ASAT 
arms control. 

The Soviets announced the current 
moratorium to an official Senate dele- 
gation I led to Moscow in 1983. In the 
course of a lengthy discussion, the late 
Soviet Presidium chairman, Yuri 
Andropov said the Soviets were intro- 
ducing a unilateral moratorium on 
launching ASAT’s into space so long 
as other nations, including the Soviet 
Union, show similar restraint. Mr. 
Andropov indicated the Soviets were 
prepared to reach agreement “to elimi- 
nate anti-satellite systems already in 
existence and to ban creation of new 
ones,” as well as a ban of tests and of 
deployment of space-based weapons. 
We were subsequently given a text. 

The delegation recognized that 
there were significant obstacles to 
agreement and that verification would 
be a key issue. Nonetheless, the dele- 
gation concluded: 

All told, though, we believe that the 
Soviet proposal should be treated seriously, 
for the latest Soviet draft appears to be 
more forthcoming than previous proposals. 
Accordingly, we urge that the Administra- 
tion move expeditiously to reopen negotia- 
tions on an ASAT ban. Only negotiations 
will determine whether the Soviets are 
genuinely interested in banning ASAT’s and 
weapons in space. Only through negotia- 
tions can we find whether the Soviet Union 
will agree to a strong and effective verifica- 
tion regime. 

Mr. President, the 
judgment in 1983 remains valid 
today. Fortunately, there is still an op- 
portunity to place strict limits upon or 
to ban anti-satellite weapons. I hope 
the Senate will be prudent in main- 
taining its support for negotiations 
and in continuing its support for test- 
ing controls so that talks can be seri- 
ously pursued. 

Mr. WARNER addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BYRD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
minority leader is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. Mr. WARNER was seeking 
recognition also. I wish that the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia can be 
recognized in order that I may ask him 
to yield to me. 

Mr. WARNER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I yield 
to the minority leadership. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Virgin- 
ia. 


delegation’s 
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Mr. President, I sought recognition 
merely to inquire of the distinguished 
majority leader about what the pro- 
gram will be for the rest of the day. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the distinguished minority 
leader’s request, as I understand it, 
there are still two ASAT amend- 
ments—one by the distinguished co- 
manager of the bill, Senator WARNER, 
and one by the Senator from South 
Dakota, Senator PRESSLER. 

I am not certain, but I think there 
will be at least one rolicall vote, and 
maybe two on these amendments. 
Then I hope we can turn to the two 
amendments of the Senator from 
Michigan—or that we first turn to any 
amendment which will require a roll- 
call vote. I know the Senator from 
Michigan has two amendments. The 
Senator from Massachusetts, Senator 
KENNEDY, has two. One may be in the 
process of being worked out. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming has one amend- 
ment which he will discuss but not 
vote on. The Senator from Ohio, Sena- 
tor METZENBAUM, has an amendment 
on which there will not be a vote. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, if the ma- 
jority leader will yield, there will be no 
vote on my amendment. 

Mr. DOLE. As I see it, the possibility 
of votes will be on the ASAT amend- 
ments and maybe on the labor amend- 
ment of the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts, Senator KENNE- 
py, if that is pursued. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
quite prepared to offer that amend- 
ment at this time with a time limita- 
tion of 15 minutes evenly divided. I 
wonder if we are disposed to do that at 
this time. But if we are not going to be 
able to do it at this time, I can appreci- 
ate the order that has been outlined 
by the majority leader. I would be pre- 
pared to do that, unless we are going 
to be able to go over until another 
time. I am quite prepared, if the leader 
wants to do it at this time—that is, to 
enter into that agreement. I under- 
stand the leader wants to finish the 
other ASAT amendments. 

I think we are going to be hard- 
pressed to make such a time limitation 
later in the day. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the Senator for 
his cooperation. Perhaps we can move 
to the ASAT amendments, and I can 
get back to the Senator within the 
next 15 minutes. 

Mr. WARNER addressed the Chair. 

Mr. PRESSLER addressed’ the 
Chair. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. WARNER. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. As I understand what 
the distinguished majority leader has 
said, I had better inquire again. Is he 
saying that those amendments on 
which rollcall votes will be required 
are going to be taken up first so that 
Senators may leave, if they have to go 
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after which we can take up those 
amendments which can be disposed of 
on voice votes? 

Mr. DOLE. That is correct. There 
will be four or five amendments that 
can be worked out after the last roll- 
call vote, and a number of other Sena- 
tors have other commitments starting 
on an hourly basis. 

Hopefully we can dispose of amend- 
ments requesting a rolicall vote in the 
next hour or hour-and-a-half. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the majority 
leader, and I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia. 


AMENDMENT NO. 240 
Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 
The bill clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Virginia (Mr. WARNER] 
proposes an amendment numbered 240. 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, none of the funds authorized to be 
appropriated or made available in this or 
any other Act may be obligated or expended 
to test against an object in space the minia- 
ture homing vehicle (MHV) anti-satellite 
warhead launched from an F-15 aircraft 
unless the President determines and certi- 
fies to Congress— 

(1) that the United States is endeavoring, 
in good faith, to negotiate with the Soviet 
Union a mutual and verifiable agreement 
with the strictest possible limitations on 
anti-satellite weapons consistent with the 
national security interests of the United 
States; 

(2) that, pending agreement on such strict 
limitations, testing against objects, in space 
of the F-15 launched miniature homing ve- 
hicle anti-satellite warhead by the United 
States is necessary to avert clear and irrevo- 
cable harm to the national security; 

(3) that such testing would not constitute 
an irreversible step that would gravely 
impair prospects for negotiations on antisat- 
ellite weapons; and 

(4) that such testing is fully consistent 
with the rights and obligations of the 
United States under the Anti-Ballistic Mis- 
sile Treaty of 1972 as those rights and obli- 
gations exist at the time of such testing. 

(b) The limitation on the expenditure of 
funds provided by subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion shall cease to apply 15 calendar days 
after the date of the receipt by Congress of 
the certification referred to in subsection 
(a). 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, none of the funds authorized to be 
appropriated or made available in this or 
any other Act may be obligated or expended 
to conduct more than 3 tests against an 
object in space the miniature homing vehi- 
cle (MHV) antisatellite warhead launched 
from an F-15 aircraft unless the President 
makes the determination and certification 
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contained in subparagraphs (1) to (4) in sec- 
tion (a) above after the third test against an 
object in space. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Virginia has endeavored 
in the amendment that is now pending 
at the desk to strike a balance between 
the purport of the amendment of the 
Senator from Massachusetts which 
has just been acted upon by the 
Senate and the concerns of another 
Senator with respect to the future of 
this ASAT program. 

The amendment at the desk offered 
by the Senator from Virginia provides 
in section (a) in the same manner as 
the existing law. 

Likewise, section (b). 

The new section, new in the sense as 
distinguished from the action of the 
Congress in 1985, is section (c). I will 
read that very carefully. 

Mr. President, I wonder if I might 
again ask the Chair to have order in 
the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. WARNER. The Senator from 
Virginia is now reading from the 
amendment at the desk, the amend- 
ment which is now pending, and recit- 
ing the added provision over and above 
what was put into law last year. 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, none of the funds authorized to be 
appropriated or made available in this or 
any other Act may be obligated or expended 
to conduct more than 3 tests against an 
object in space the miniature homing vehi- 
cle (MHV) antisatellite warhead launched 
from an F-15 aircraft unless the President 
makes the determination and certification 
contained in subparagraphs (1) to (4) in sec- 
tion (a) above after the third test against an 
object in space. 

So, essentially, we would have in this 
amendment a proposal for fiscal year 
1985 which parallels basically that of- 
fered and accepted by the Congress in 
fiscal year 1985. 

Mr. President, I intend to be brief 
because a number of our colleagues 
asked that there be a vote on this. 
With the assurance I had given that 
this amendment would be forthcom- 
ing, they may well have cast their vote 
on the preceding matter in a manner 
such as they now could cast a vote on 
this. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
would just like to ask the distin- 
guished floor manager a question 
about his amendment. 

As I understand the amendment 
which is pending at the desk—and I 
am trying to obtain a copy—present 
law restricts the number of tests that 
can be conducted in fiscal year 1985 to 
three tests. The amendment which the 
Senator is now proposing places no re- 
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striction on the number of tests that 
can be conducted in fiscal year 1986. It 
merely requires a certification to the 
Congress that the need for additional 
tests exists. 

Mr. WARNER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I selected this approach again in 
an effort to strike a balance between 
what I perceived as two extremes. 

In my judgment, this clearly pro- 
tects the interests of the Congress and 
at the same time can be interpreted in 
every respect as being supportive of 
the efforts on behalf of our negotia- 
tors in Geneva. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Let me ask one 
further question, if the Senator will 
yield. 

If the administration determined 
that it wanted to conduct 8 or 10 tests 
between now and the end of fiscal year 
1986, under the language of this 
amendment there would be no prohibi- 
tion against the conducting of those 
tests. Is that accurate? 

Mr. WARNER. The Senator is cor- 
rect, provided there is a requisite certi- 
fication. Once having received the cer- 
tification, of course, the Congress has 
within its power the right to act. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the Senator from Virginia 
yielding. 

Mr. President, let me just state for 
any Senator who is listening that my 
concern about the previous amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts was that it changed 
present law by prohibiting any testing. 
I think that was not our intent last 
year when we dealt with this issue in 
the House-Senate Conference Commit- 
tee. That approach would allow the 
Soviets simply to sit at the negotiating 
table and block testing and deploy- 
ment of our ASAT. 

My concern about this amendment, 
the Senator from Virginia’s amend- 
ment, is that it takes the limits off, or 
takes the restrictions off, the number 
of tests the administration can con- 
duct in 1986 so that if any ambitious 
testing schedule were pursued, our 
ASAT system could become fully oper- 
ational within fiscal year 1986, which I 
think also is contrary to what we in- 
tended last year. ASAT arms control 
becomes pretty hopeless at that point, 
because of the verification difficulties 
which deployment of such an ASAT 
would pose. 

My understanding of what was in- 
tended last year was that we wanted to 
create an incentive for the Soviets to 
negotiate. Therefore, we allowed some 
tests to occur. 

We wanted to create an incentive for 
our own administration to negotiate 
and, therefore, we limited the number 
of tests so that an operational system 
could not be deployed. 

In my view, this problem is not dealt 
with adequately here, and I have diffi- 
culty with the pending amendment, 
just as I did with the previous amend- 
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ment. I would greatly prefer a simple 
extension of the 3-test limit for an- 
other year. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
would like to address the concerns of 
my distinguished colleague, but I 
think in the spirit of fairness I would 
like to yield the floor to our distin- 
guished colleague from Massachusetts. 
He indicated he wanted some time. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the gesture of the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia. I would like to 
hold on for a moment, if I may, until 
he completes his colloquy with the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I say 
to my distinguished colleague from 
New Mexico that his interpretation of 
the amendment is correct. I feel that 
the amendment did capture what I 
perceived as a consensus here on the 
floor as the previous amendment was 
being debated. 

The Senator is well aware of the fact 
that the Congress, after having re- 
ceived the information, would quickly 
and expeditiously act to rescind the 
use of funds and thereby curtail any 
test program, which, in the judgment 
of Congress, it believed not to be in 
the best interest of the United States. 

I do urge my colleague to once again 
focus upon this amendment from the 
perspective of what this Nation is at- 
tempting to do in Geneva, in a diffi- 
cult task, by our negotiators. 

The Senate in its wisdom has now 
removed a substantial amount of 
money from the expense program. It 
has revised the MX, an action to 
which I contributed yesterday. It has 
in committee thus far, and in the bill, 
removed $750 million from SDI. 

I think if the Senator will look at 
those actions, it could well lend an in- 
terpretation that Congress is some- 
what less than supportive of what is 
taking place in Geneva. 

This is an opportunity for the 
Senate to send a signal to the con- 
trary, that the Congress does have full 
faith in the judgment of our negotia- 
tors and the administration acting 
with them to deal with this difficult 
issue in negotiations in a manner that 
is in the best interest of this country, 
and hopefully in a manner that will 
bring forth a fair, equitable, and veri- 
fiable arms control agreement. 

I yield to my colleague from Geor- 
gia. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, this is the 
type of amendment I had envisioned 
which I talked to some of my col- 
leagues about this morning. I believe it 
is a good amendment. It puts the 
focus, as it should be, on the impor- 
tance of moving forward in the arms 
control jurisdiction on antisatellite 
limitations. It does require certifica- 
tion, in accordance with present law, a 
reaffirmation of present law, but it 
goes further than current law and says 
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if we have three tests and do not reach 
an agreement, the President has to re- 
certify that the additional tests are 
necessary. Is that a correct interpreta- 
tion? 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Georgia is correct. 

I also acknowledge the very valuable 
contribution the Senator from South 
Dakota has made. He had some obser- 
vations on this. 

I do not have any particular pride of 
authorship. If someone can craft an 
amendment that I think captures the 
consensus of the Senate in a manner 
that is better than this one, I am per- 
fectly willing to bring this one down 
and allow a substitute amendment to 
be put up. I felt it important at this 
critical point in the consideration of 
the bill to put before the body an 
amendment which is reflective of the 
consensus as I perceived it. I had an 
obligation to those on the last pending 
action to do so. 

I would like to yield to my colleague, 
the Senator from South Dakota, if he 
has anything to add. 

Mr. PRESSLER. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER, I have just a 
word, Mr. President. 

I think this is a very, very good com- 
promise. I think it should please ev- 
erybody who is asking for a complete 
moratorium. This will allow us to con- 
tinue testing in a very interesting test 
that we have been conducting for 
some time, a test that shows every 
promise of being more and more suc- 
cessful. 

I congratulate my friend, the Sena- 
tor from Virginia, for having formulat- 
ed this amendment and I urge my col- 
leagues to accept it and let us get on 
with the vote. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, have the 
yeas and nays been ordered on the 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I had 
indicated that the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Kerry] would be 
yielded some time if he wishes to ex- 
press his views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Virgin- 
ia for his courtesy in holding up for 
one moment and also for his courtesy 
in extending me a time to express my 
views with respect to this amendment. 

As the Senator knows and as the 
Senate knows, I would have wished a 
different outcome, but the Senate has 
expressed its will on the issue of any 
tests. Therefore, I believe, in a spirit in 
which I know the Senator from Vir- 
ginia worked with my predecessor 
here, Senator Tsongas, last year, that 
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it is important for the Senate to ex- 
press some kind of concern about how 
we go about approaching the antisatel- 
lite testing issue and about the prerog- 
ative of the Congress with respect to 
its desire to have the President meet 
certain standards in proceeding for- 
ward. So, in the absence of an ability 
to achieve some restriction on the 
number, I think that restricting it to 
three tests and reasserting our rights 
to have certification with respect to 
those three and subsequently to have 
a certification with respect to any 
future tests is an important reasser- 
tion of the principle that was set by 
the Senate last year and by the Con- 
gress. 

So I am pleased that the Senator 
from Virginia has worked on this and 
allowed me to work with him. I shall 
ask to join with him as a cosponsor. I 
thank him for this effort. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
thank my distinguished colleague 
from Massachusetts. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment now pending at the desk 
reflect that it is cosponsored by the 
distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chuetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may send to 
the desk a technical correction to the 
pending matter. The correction is a 
very simple one. I want to make cer- 
tain that the law with respect to 1986 
is parallel with the law of 1985. That 
requires a waiting period of 15 days, 
which, in the haste of drafting the 
amendment, was overlooked. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the modification? 

If not, the amendment is so modi- 
fied. 

Will the Senator send his modifica- 
tion to the desk? 

Mr. WARNER. The modification is 
being sent to the desk. I ask the indul- 
gence of the Chair and the Senate as 
this very minor correction is being 
made. 

I appreciate the distinguished coun- 
sel for the minority side for bringing 
this to the attention of this Senator. 
Again, it deals with the 15-day waiting 
period. I assure the Chair it will not be 
15 minutes before this correction 
comes to the desk. 

The amendment, as modified, is as 
follows: 

At the appropriate place in this bill, insert 
the following: 

(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, none of the funds authorized to be 
appropriated or made available in this or 
any other Act may be obligated or expended 
to test against an object in space the minia- 
ture homing vehicle (MHV) anti-satellite 
warhead launched from an F-15 aircraft 
unless the President determines and certi- 
fies to Congress— 

(1) that the United States is endeavoring, 
in good faith, to negotiate with the Soviet 
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Union a mutual and verifiable agreement 
with the strictest possible limitations on 
anti-satellite weapons consistent with the 
national security interests of the United 
States; 

(2) that, pending agreement on such strict 
limitations, testing against objects, in space 
of the F-15 launched miniature homing ve- 
hicle anti-satellite warhead by the United 
States is necessary to avert clear and irrevo- 
cable harm to the national security; 

(3) that such testing would not constitute 
an irreversible step that would gravely 
impair prospects for negotiations on antisat- 
ellite weapons; and 

(4) that such testing is fully consistent 
with the rights and obligations of the 
United States under the Anti-Ballistic Mis- 
sile Treaty of 1972 as those rights and obli- 
gations exist at the time of such testing 

(b) The limitation on the expenditure of 
funds provided by subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion shall cease to apply 15 calendar days 
after the date of the receipt by Congress of 
the certification referred to in subsection 
(a) 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, none of the funds authorized to be 
appropriated or made available in this or 
any other Act may be obligated or expended 
to conduct more than 3 tests against an 
object in space the miniature homing vehi- 
cle (MHV) antisatellite warhead launched 
from F-15 aircraft unless the President 
makes the determination and certification 
contained in subparagraphs (1) to (4) in sec- 
tion (a) above after the third test against a 
object in space and 15 calendar days have 
elapsed after the date of the receipt of the 
certification to Congress. 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I see 
no other Senator seeking recognition. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia read some lan- 
guage which I have placed in front of 
him and tell me if he might accept 
that as a perfecting amendment to his 
amendment? It states, in light of the 
President’s statement last fall that an 
offer of mutual restraints might be ap- 
propriate during these negotiations, 
that it is the sense of the Congress 
that the President consider offering to 
participate in mutual interim re- 
straints on ASAT testing, during the 
pending negotiations, consistent with 
the President’s statement last fall that 
an offer of such mutual restraints 
might be appropriate during these ne- 
gotiations. 

It carries out his own thought. I am 
wondering—I have had a chance to 
talk to the Senator from Georgia. Per- 
haps he might add a comment here. It 
does not catch him quite as much by 
surprise as it might the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
would not be able to accept that lan- 
guage. I shall be happy to enter into a 
colloquy with my distinguished col- 
league at some other time. I shall be 
happy to consider it. 

Mr. LEVIN. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as modified. 
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The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. ConeEn], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. 
D'Amato], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. DANFORTH], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Domentcr], the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. LAXALT], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. PACK- 
woop], and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. RUDMAN] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. East] is 
absent due to illness. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. BENT- 
SEN], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Boren], the Senator from Arizo- 
na [Mr. DECoNcINI], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dixon], the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. CHILES], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HARKIN], the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. Lone], and the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MEL- 
CHER] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. JOHNSTON] is 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MELCHER] would vote “yea.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Gorton). Are there any other Sena- 
tors in the Chamber desiring to vote 

The result was announced—yeas 74, 
nays 9, as follows: 


[Roll call Vote No. 96 Leg.] 
YEAS—74 
Mitchell 


Durenberger 
Eagleton 
Evans 

Exon 

Ford 

Glenn 
Goldwater 
Gore 


Garn 
Hatch 
Hecht 


NOT VOTING—17 


DeConcini Laxalt 

Dixon Long 

Domenici Melcher 
Packwood 
Rudman 


Bentsen 
Boren 
Chiles 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
Danforth 


So the amendment (No. 240), 
modified, was agreed to. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand it, the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. PRESSLER] 
will not offer an amendment on ASAT; 
so there will be no record vote re- 
quired there. 

The amendment by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], I 
understand, will not require a rollcall 
vote. The paramilitary assistance 
amendment, by Mr. WALLOP, will not 
require a rollcall vote. The amend- 
ment relating to restoration of funds 
for Cumberland Depot may require a 
rolicall vote. SLEP’s for the U.S.S. 
Kitty Hawk—is a rolicall required on 
that? 

Mr. SPECTER. I do not expect to re- 
quire a rolicall vote. Senator HEINZ is 
involved in that. 

Mr. HEINZ. We do not know. 

Mr. DOLE. I am advised by the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. GARN] that the 
amendment on the Renegotiation 
Board could require a rollcall vote. 

Mr. GARN. I have no amendment. It 
is a matter of whether someone else 
offers one or submits a bill, the way I 
have heard it, and I might ask for a 
rollcall vote. 

Mr. STEVENS. I will join in that. Is 
it possible to get a time agreement on 
that? 

Mr. DOLE. On the Renegotiation 
Board? 

Mr. STEVENS. That is right. 

Mr. DOLE. I wonder if the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio, if he is lis- 
tening, can come to the floor, since 
there may be a rollcall vote on that 
amendment. There is a concern about 
which committee this may be referred 
to, which would initiate action on the 
part of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
GARN]. 

What we need now are amendments 
that may require rollcalls. So, is the 
Senator from Pennsylvania prepared 
to proceed? 

Mr. HEINZ. If the majority leader 
will yield, this Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania was otherwise engaged. 

Mr. DOLE. May we have order, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. DOLE. Let me indicate if we can 
dispose of these amendments without 
rollcalls and we have an agreement 
that certain matters be carried over, 
then we are prepared to announce 
that there will be no more rollcalls, 
but I am not quite yet ready to make 
that statement because I understand 
there may be a couple of amendments 
that could require rollcalls, one of 
them being by the Senators from 
Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. NUNN. Will the Senator from 
Pennsylvania give us a brief descrip- 
tion of that amendment? 

Mr. HEINZ. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania does not have the amendment 
in the form that he would be able to 
show it to the Senator from Georgia, 
but it has to do with some rather ex- 
traordinary language in the authoriza- 
tion bill having to do with the service 
life extension program involved with 
the Kitty Hawk. 

Mr. NUNN. Does the Senator intend 
to offer any amendment on military 
construction? The reason I ask, there 
will be other amendments to that if 
that one were to be accepted or 
passed. 

Mr. HEINZ. There is a possibility 
which we have been discussing with 
Senators THURMOND and GOLDWATER, 
that is right. 

Mr. NUNN. If that amendment is 
presented, it will be required to pass a 
rolicall vote. If not, there will be an- 
other amendment to add a number of 
military construction projects. 

Mr. DOLE. I wonder while we are 
disposing of the SM-2 amendment 
could we not discuss the amendment 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania to 
make a determination, either we are 
going to have a rollcall or not going to 
have a rollcall, so we could accommo- 
date other Senators who would like to 
be elsewhere? 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I think that is a 
good idea. We might facilitate the 
work of the Senate if the Senator 
from California who is the author of 
the amendment were present. I was 
under the impression that he was 
going to be here for a discussion, but I 
do not see him at this moment. 

Mr. DOLE. We will track him down. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, we 
are quite prepared to move ahead on 
this amendment. 

Mr. DOLE. Is this SM-2? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the majority leader yield the floor? 

Has the majority leader yielded the 
floor? 

AMENDMENT NO. 241 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
send the amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] proposes an amendment num- 
bered 241. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 
wae the appropriate place insert the follow- 
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None of the funds authorized to. be appro- 
priated in this legislation shall be expended 
for research, development, test or procure- 
ment associated with a nuclear variant of 
the Standard Missile (SM-2(N)) or any asso- 
ciated nuclear warhead until 30 calendar 
days after the Secretary of Navy submits to 
the Senate and House Armed Services Com- 
mittee a report which includes the following 
information: 

(1) a description of the circumstances 
under which the SM-2(N) would be utilized, 
and an assessment of likely enemy response 
(including countermeasures). 

(2) a description of the release procedures 
and circumstances under which release 
would be authorized for employment of the 
SM-2(N). 

(3) an analysis of conventional alterna- 
tives to the SM-2(N), including any neces- 
sary modification to the SM-2 or alternative 
to the Standard missile or warhead and the 
associated costs of those alternatives. 

(4) a summary of all studies previously 
conducted analyzing the impact of the use 
of a nuclear naval surface-to-air missiles on 
our own vessels and electronics. 

(5) a list of all U.S. ships which may re- 
ceive the SM-2(N). 

(6) the number of additional conventional 
armed missiles which could be carried by 
U.S. ships if the SM-2(N) were not deployed 
and the impact on fleet air defense from 
that reduced conventional load. 

(7) Any plans or programs for the develop- 
ment of a nuclear armed surface-to-air or 
air-to-air missile for fleet defense other 
than the SM-2(N). 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, my 
amendment would fence the $9.756 
million for research on the SM-2(N) 
missile—the nuclear variant of the 
standard surface-to-air missile—as well 
as the funding for the associated war- 
head until we receive a report from 
the Secretary of the Navy on the cur- 
rent operational plans for the SM- 
2(N), the availability of conventional 
alternatives and the impact on our 
own forces of the use of a nuclear trig- 
gered surface-to-air missile for fleet 
defense. I am concerned that this 
weapon system is poorly conceived, its 
operational utility uncertain, and that 
to proceed now without answers to 
these important questions will escalate 
the problem of our overdependence on 
questionable nuclear systems. 

It is ironic that at the very time we 
are phasing out the nuclear armed 
Nike-Hercules air-defense missile in 
favor of conventional systems like 
Hawk and Patriot for our ground 
forces, the Navy has begun the process 
of developing a nuclear warhead for 
its conventional air-defense missile— 
the standard missile. At the same time 
we are discussing nonnuclear kill 
mechanisms as part of strategic de- 
fense—including nonnuclear alterna- 
tives to surface-to-air systems like the 
Sprint and Spartan—the Navy seeks to 
add a new nuclear capability to the 
standard. 

With all the debate over MX, D-5, 
cruise missiles and other strategic sys- 
tems, we often overlook the problem 
of battlefield and tactical nuclear 
weapons. Yet the danger posed by the 
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systems may be just as great, since 
their use—or in some cases, their very 
presence—may lead to an escalation 
that triggers a catastrophic strategic 
exchange. 

Mr. President, there are a number of 
serious questions concerning the SM- 
2(N), which seriously undermine its 
desirability. Under what circumstances 
will it be employed? Will it be used 
prior to an enemy’s use of nuclear sys- 
tems, and thus constitute a first use by 
the United States, inviting escalation 
by the other side? If it is to be used 
only against the enemy’s nuclear sys- 
tems, how will the commander know 
when he is about to come under nucle- 
ar attack, since many of the Soviet 
systems, like ours, are dual capable? 
Are we to adopt a launch-on-warning 
policy for nuclear war at sea? 

Given all the complexities associated 
with Presidential release authority for 
the use of nuclear weapons, how 
timely and effective will a nuclear air 
defense system be during an attack? 
Or will the presence of nuclear mis- 
siles simply complicate the task of 
fleet air defense? 

Some of the proponents argue that 
presence of a nuclear air-defense mis- 
sile will act as a deterrent to a Soviet 
nuclear strike. Yet, how likely is it 
that the prospect of losing one of its 
own missiles or even an aircraft will 
deter the Soviets, if the prize is an air- 
craft carrier? Even assuming the prob- 
ability of kill is much higher with a 
nuclear warhead, it seems apparent 
that an enemy interested in crippling 
a carrier will be prepared to pay a 
high price to achieve its objective. 

And, perhaps most important, is the 
damage we may inflict on ourselves 
should we ever use an SM-2(N). The 
collateral effects of a nuclear detona- 
tion to intercept an attacking missile 
or aircraft might be as harmful as the 
attack itself. The blast, radiation and 
most particularly the electromagnetic 
effects from the detonation could 
blind and deafen our sensitive sensors 
and electronics—such as the very 
Aegis radar needed to guide the stand- 
ard—leaving our ships vulnerable to a 
properly phased enemy attack. It 
takes little imagination to realize that 
the adversary himself might see con- 
siderable advantages in causing us to 
use the SM-2(N) in response to an ini- 
tial wave of attack, following up with a 
second, more lethal wave when our air 
defenses and other electronics were 
paralyzed by the effects of our own 
nuclear deterrents. Seen in this way, 
the self-inflicted damage from an SM- 
2(N) could make the system more val- 
uable to the Soviets than to the 
United States. 

At a time when our ability to pro- 
cure adequate numbers of convention- 
ally armed standards is in doubt, it 
seems foolhardy to spend hundreds of 
millions of dollars for developing a du- 
bious nuclear capability. Clearly there 
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are some advantages to a nuclear war- 
head—such as the reduced need for ac- 
curacy and the ability to overcome 
hardened targets. But far better to use 
the research funds to develop im- 
proved versions of the conventional 
missile and warhead—such as the pro- 
posed SM-3—with increased range and 
speed and improved guidance—to 
equal the advantage of a nuclear inter- 
ceptor without the many disadvan- 
tages. 

It is curious that, last year, when 
faced with the need to reduce the de- 
fense budget as a part of the Rose 
Garden agreement, the Defense De- 
partment itself offered up this pro- 
gram, proposing to eliminate the fund- 
ing. The Senate agreed to zero fund 
the SM-2(N). It is apparent that the 
need for this system is not a high pri- 
ority, even at the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I recognize that the 
world cannot be made nuclear free in a 
single gesture. I also know that our ex- 
isting ship-based surface to air mis- 
sile—the Terrier—is very old. But at 
the same time, I believe that the pro- 
ponents of a new nuclear system bear 
a very high burden to justify the need 
to proceed. When I first came on the 
Armed Services Committee I learned 
about a new tactical missile—the 
JTACMS—which was supposed to 
raise the nuclear threshold and re- 
place the dual capable lance missile. I 
discovered that, despite the talk of 
conventional systems, there was a plan 
to develop a nuclear warhead for 
JTACMS. Fortunately, with the help 
of Senator Nunn, we were able to head 
off that development. I appreciate the 
support of the chairman of the com- 
mittee and ranking minority member 
in supporting my effort to get answers 
to the questions before we move fur- 
ther forward with the SM-2(N),. 

I have had the opportunity of work- 
ing with the floor manager of the bill 
and we have worked out, I hope, an 
amendment which would accommo- 
date his concerns and at least provide 
us with very substantial additional in- 
formation on this particular weapons 
system. 

I am concerned that we are moving 
into a new nuclear variant for a tacti- 
cal missile and there have been serious 
questions about its utility and about 
its impact on our own forces and we 
need to examine whether there is a 
conventional alternative. 

This amendment would effectively 
fence the funds until we get some an- 
swers from the Navy. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I support 
this amendment strongly. I think the 
Senator from Massachusetts has a 
very sound argument and is raising 
questions that must be answered. 

The question is whether we really 
need a nuclear warhead for a system 
that is primarily conventional and 
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whether we are going to start shooting 
nuclear weapons up in the air to pro- 
tect Navy ships. That is a serious ques- 
tion. I do not think it has been justi- 
fied. 

I would probably support an amend- 
ment stronger than the Senator has 
here. I hope we get this accepted by 
both sides. It seems to me it is an ap- 
propriate point, unless the questions 
are answered in a convincing way. I 
think it is going to be difficult to 
answer in a convincing way. This pro- 
gram ought to go the way of some of 
the other nuclear programs have gone 
that have not been justified in any 
kind of scenario that makes sense that 
we can envision. 

So I hope we will support this 
amendment and I hope we will hold 
firm on it in conference. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the majority studied this amendment 
and we think it is a good amendment 
and rather timely. 

We are willing to accept the amend- 
ment. I heard the minority say they 
will accept it. So the amendment is ac- 
cepted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If 
there be no further debate, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The amendment (No. 241) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the chair- 
man of the committee and the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The bill is open 
to further amendment. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, if the 
distinguished floor leader is prepared, 
I can work my amendment now on 
paramilitary aid. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Go 
ahead. 


right 


AMENDMENT NO. 242 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WALLoP] 
proposed an amendment numbered 242. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place, insert the fol- 
lowing: Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Department of Defense 
shall be primarily responsible for providing 


military and paramilitary assistance, covert- 
ly as well as overtly, to such foreign govern- 
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ments, groups or factions as the President 
shall lawfully designate. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I hope 
that perhaps the Democratic cloak- 
room, and I have asked our cloakroom 
to ask for the attendance of the distin- 
guished chairman and vice chairman 
of the Intelligence Committee because 
I think they would add to the conver- 
sation and it will not take us long. 

But this is a very simple amend- 
ment. From time to time, our country 
provides military and paramilitary as- 
sistance to foreign governments, to 
groups or factions more or less openly 
or covertly. The assistance is provided 
for a variety of political ends. Those 
are ends which are debatable of and 
by themselves advisedly and not rele- 
vant to the capability of which I 
speak. 

But it is a fact, Mr. President, mili- 
tary assistance, and this means it 
cannot accomplish its political ends 
unless it is militarily effective, to be 
militarily effective it has to be de- 
signed and delivered according to 
sound military criteria by people who 
know military operations. 

For years now this has not been the 
case. The CIA has been the lead 
agency in providing covert paramili- 
tary assistance. The aid it provides has 
often proven to be less effective than 
it should have been. In other words, 
our side has lost. 

In other cases, we have simply fur- 
nished a lot of valuable equipment 
without a clean sense of the military 
purposes it would accomplish. 

Further, and I would think that 
most every Senator in here would 
recall this, the CIA has told everyone 
who would listen that it is not com- 
fortable with the role of paramilitary 
action. 

My long experience on the Intelli- 
gence Committee convinces me that 
this is the case. They will state and 
seek to claim that they want the capa- 
bility but they resist the tasks that 
must use that capability. 

The amendment that I have pro- 
posed, Mr. President, does not take the 
CIA out of the paramilitary field. It 
merely gives to the Department of De- 
fense, the military, the lead agency, 
the role in a field in which it alone is 
expert. As it is today, the military is 
involved under the CIA’s guidance and 
this amendment would reverse those 
roles. 

Today ordinary people around the 
world from Afghanistan to Cambodia 
to Nicaragua are fighting for their 
freedom against Soviet forces or 
Soviet proxy forces. The President, 
under established procedures and 
under the budgetary control of the 
Congress, may send aid to these 
people. 

Mr. President, it does precious little 
good to send in hundreds of millions 
of dollars of equipment unless it is 
done according to proper military cri- 
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teria with certain military expertise 
breaking that criteria to achieve cer- 
tain military results. 

Unless aid is sent in a militarily ra- 
tional manner, it succeeds only in put- 
ting brave freedom fighters in the 
field with only enough to die and not 
enough to advance their cause of free- 
dom. As the Soviet empire has expand- 
ed—and make no mistake about it, it 
has continually expanded since the 
end of World War II and nothing indi- 
cates that expansion has stopped—the 
need for such assistance on the part of 
this country has grown, not dimin- 
ished. 

This amendment gives the Depart- 
ment of Defense the leading role it 
ought to have. It also stops the mud- 
dying of waters in domestic and inter- 
national public opinion that occurs 
whenever someone reveals that this or 
that liberation movement is assisted 
by the CIA. Like it or not, justified or 
not, this has acquired sinister over- 
tones we can well do without and so, 
too, can those movements we seek to 
support. 

So the purpose of this amendment is 
rather simple. It seeks to set responsi- 
bilities in this field straight. If the 
President lawfully decides to provide 
military or paramilitary assistance, 
overt or covert, to freedom fighters, 
the nature of that assistance dictates 
that the military should have primary 
responsibility. -The President can in- 
volve the CIA if he wants. The Presi- 
dent can involve the Department of 
Agriculture if he wants. For that 


matter, he can involve anybody as 
much as he wishes. But the law ought 
to say that the military things ought 
to be done in a militarily responsible 
manner. 


I cannot describe to this Senate the 
number of times on this floor when we 
have discussed the covert assistance 
for Nicaragua, how many times the ar- 
gument has been made, not that it is 
the right thing or wrong thing to do 
for the Contras, but it is the wrong 
thing to do for the CIA; it is bad for 
their reputation. 

Well, bad for its reputation it may 
be, but it is their mission. And since we 
find, coming from within that Agency, 
this complaint about the tasks that it 
is required to do with the capability 
that it has been authorized to have, it 
seems more appropriate that this 
Senate and this Congress would place 
that capability—and it does not have 
to be developed, I might add—into the 
hands of the military. The simplest 
way to do that would be through the 
tract of this amendment. And in their 
hands we have seen in the past ex- 
traordinarily competent people in spe- 
cial forces, who are trained in third 
country deep penetrations and, 
through two or three small teams, can 
go in and help organize and help assist 
and develop deterrent resistance to all 
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kinds of Soviet military entanglements 
in various countries around the world. 

This is irrelevant to the argument of 
any single covert action. This is irrele- 
vant to any argument and is not de- 
signed to serve as criticism of those 
members of the CIA who quite compe- 
tently serve in the field in this posi- 
tion. This has to do with leadership at 
certain levels below the top in the CIA 
that do not frankly like to be tasked 
with something which can cause them 
trouble. And when they do that and 
leak that, the next thing that happens 
is it causes trouble for the very people 
we seek to assist. 

If the United States wishes to pro- 
vide overt or covert military assist- 
ance, paramilitary assistance, it really 
ought to do that with its military arm. 
So that is what this amendment seeks 
to do. 

I see that the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota, the chairman of the 
Intelligence Committee, has entered 
the Chamber. I have discussed this 
amendment with him. He and I know 
that I do not seek to push it to a vote 
today, but I do seek to push it to a res- 
olution in the form of a commitment 
to study this concept jointly with the 
Armed Services Committee so we may 
revisit it as soon as possible and that 
the aid that the United States pro- 
vides may be the most effective that 
we can give with the least amount of 
controversy regarding which agency it 
may be that must provide it. 


Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I would normally rise in opposi- 


tion to the amendment of the Senator 
from Wyoming. But, as he has indicat- 
ed, we have had an opportunity to dis- 
cuss, in effect, our mutual interests in 
the causes that he advocates here 
today. 

The amendment, if I read it correct- 
ly, would mandate in statutory lan- 
guage that a particular agency of Gov- 
ernment—in this case the Department 
of Defense—have primary responsibil- 
ity for the distribution of overt or 
covert military or paramilitary assist- 
ance. 

The reality is that we have a some- 
what less specific situation in the law, 
and in particular pursuant to Execu- 
tive Order 12333, that exists today. 
That is the current President’s Execu- 
tive order as it relates to U.S. intelli- 
gence activity. It provides, in pertinent 
part, relative to the conduct of special 
activities approved by the President 
that: 

No agency except the CIA (or the Armed 
Forces of the United States in time of war 
declared by Congress or during any period 
covered by a report from the President to 
the Congress under the War Powers Resolu- 
tion) may conduct any special activity— 

And these are the important words— 


unless the President determines that another 
agency is more likely to achieve a particular 
objective. 
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As far as either one of us knows, the 
President has never chosen to use 
“unless the President determines that 
another agency is more likely to 
achieve a particular objective.” 

As a matter of fact, quite the reverse 
has been true, to the constant conster- 
nation, if you will, of those of us who 
have oversight responsibility for the 
CIA. 

I believe, Mr. President, that the 
Senator from Wyoming has legitimate 
concerns relating to the matters that 
have come to his attention during his 
8 years of service on the Intelligence 
Committee. I shared those concerns in 
the 6 years that I shared with him and 
in my current service as chairman. 

I can assure the Senator, and I can 
assure everyone else who is concerned 
about this matter, that the committee 
is currently and will continue to 
pursue this particular matter and that 
appropriate measures will be taken in- 
cluding recommendations for correc- 
tive legislation if such recommenda- 
tions are warranted, I hope we do this 
jointly with the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. My friend from Wyoming cer- 
tainly has my pledge, and I think that 
of practically anyone who has served 
on this committee for any length of 
time, that this is an issue that we 
ought to bring to resolution sometime 
during the course of this year. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I 
thank my friend from Minnesota. I 
hope that I could persuade him to be a 
little more specific, realizing that he 
cannot schedule, but I hope I could 
get him to join with me now in the col- 
loquy with the distinguished manager 
and vice-chairman of the Intelligence 
Committee. 

The purpose is here not to criticize 
anybody in the field who are brave 
men doing brave things. The purpose 
here is to criticize the hierarchical 
problem that has developed and the 
political concept that has developed 
that serves neither the interests of the 
United States nor the interests that 
we seek to pursue when these events 
become, as they always do, public. It is 
not our fault standing here—I guess 
that is not entirely true. It is our fault 
standing here that we leap in with 
bluster when it is leaked that the CIA 
is involved in one or another thing, no 
matter how legitimately they got 
there, and no matter how much with 
the approval of this Senate and this 
Congress. As soon as it becomes 
known, everybody jumps on the other 
side, waves flags, and creates a prob- 
lem for the CIA but, worse, creates a 
problem for the people that this coun- 
try seeks to help. That is the problem 
that I am trying to reach by suggest- 
ing this. 

I appreciate what the Senator said, 
and we might try to revisit that this 
year. I hope we will revisit it this year. 
I hope I can be a part of a joint hear- 
ing that might be developed between 
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the Intelligence Committee and the 
Armed Services Committee to lay out 
a case for the proposal that I am 
about to withdraw here. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. If my col- 
league will yield, let me attempt to be 
a little more specific. We have planned 
for this year an analysis of the various 
procedures by which the executive 
branch, which has the responsibility 
to conduct this sort of activity, actual- 
ly makes the decisions relative to the 
implementation of this activity. We 
have all felt ourselves—and we will be 
here when we do a series of amend- 
ments on June 5 this year—in the em- 
barrassing position where 15 Members 
of this body cannot come to the floor, 
discuss that issue, and acknowledge at 
the same time that they are in any 
professional way involved with the 
issue. 

That presents us with some 
practicalities. It also provides, as my 
colleague knows and has pointed out, 
some enormous practicalities for the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

So the process that we have set up 
now is that during the course of June 
and July a series of informal hearings 
into this and related subjects will take 
place, at the end of which we had 
hoped to come up with recommenda- 
tions. If it is appropriate by way of 
dialog with the former chairman of 
the Intelligence Committee, and the 
current chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, to conduct some of 
those informal hearings in a joint way, 
I would be more than pleased to do 
that. 

In any event, I would insist that the 
Senator from Wyoming—who has 
probably spent more time in the 6 
years that I served with him on the In- 
telligence Committee involved in Intel- 
ligence Committee activity than any- 
body else I know—be a part of the 
process of developing our recommen- 
dation. 

Mr. WALLOP. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WALLOP. I am happy to yield 
to the vice chairman of the Intelli- 
gence Committee. 

Mr. LEAHY. I thank my good friend 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. President, I want to echo much 
of what the distinguished chairman of 
the Senate Intelligence Committee 
has said in reference to Senator WAL- 
Lop’s amendment. I think it raises 
some interesting and vital issues. I 
think the Senator from Wyoming 
knows, as the Senator from Minnesota 
and I do, that many of those issues 
cannot be discussed here in an open 
session, but are nonetheless extremely 
important. I hope we might have hear- 
ings in the Armed Services Committee, 
hearings in the Intelligence Commit- 
tee, and maybe joint hearings. I hope 
that some of the issues can be ex- 
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plored in open session, as well in 
closed. 

I have a grave concern about terror- 
ism, feeling that the United States is 
going to have to take far stronger 
action against terrorism than it has. 
Terrorists are not deterred by diplo- 
macy but by action—this may be ex- 
plored as we analyze the amendment 
of the Senator from Wyoming more 
thoroughly. 

I look forward to such hearings, and 
I will certainly participate in them 
myself. 

I thank the Senator from Wyoming. 
I yield back to him. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I shall 
not take a whole lot longer. I would 
want to engage the chairman and dis- 
tinguished vice chairman in this, But I 
say to my friend from Vermont that 
this is a philosophical issue that need 
not ever drop into the realm of classi- 
fied arguments. I could, of course, but 
it need not. And it has in its way less 
to do with terrorism than it does with 
what the amendment says, providing 
military or paramilitary assistance, 
covertly as well as overtly, to such for- 
eign governments or groups or fac- 
tions as Presidents shall lawfully des- 
ignate. So terrorism is one relevant 
thing. I understand that. I would not 
want to get what I am talking about 
muddled up. So we are talking about 
military and paramilitary assistance; 
not military, paramilitary operations 
mounted against terrorist groups. 

Mr. LEAHY. I understand. But I 
raise the issue as one element that I 
think might be included. It is an issue 
that I hope will be raised. 

I realize the time is late. I know the 
distinguished majority leader and the 
distinguished chairman and ranking 
member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee wish to move on. I will say 
nothing further. I have had some dis- 
cussions with the Senator from Wyo- 
ming on this. I think he and I share 
some of the same thoughts. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, can I 
have the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona, former chairman of the Intel- 
ligence Committee and current chair- 
man of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, just give me a quick reaction to 
this? Then I am prepared to withdraw 
it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am very happy 


to. 

Mr. WALLOP. I am just asking if 
the Senator would agree as the only 
person in this body who has seen that 
coin from both sides, and one who has 
seen us succeed as well as fail with 
covert operations. It is a question of 
whether we should provide the CIA a 
capability that it really does not wish 
to use. It does like to have the capabil- 
ity. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Is the Senator 
asking my opinion on the holding of 
hearings? 

Mr. WALLOP. Yes. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. I have to say to 
my friend from Wyoming for whom I 
have the utmost respect that I do not 
think this is something that should be 
or could be intelligently decided in 
hearings before a legislative body. As 
the Senator knows, I have some— 
maybe they are old fashioned—ideas 
about intelligence. I am a great believ- 
er in the less we know about intelli- 
gence the better off we are. 

I think at best this is a matter that 
should be decided by the administra- 
tive branch. I have to admit that I 
hold some prejudices on this. I under- 
stand the Senator’s position, I think, 
very well. I have also watched the CIA 
in action in Asia. From their operation 
there, I can give them nothing but the 
highest compliments. On the other 
hand, the way they have balled up 
things down in Central America, I can 
understand the Senator’s feelings. 

I would be willing to discuss it, 
though—not in the public forum, but 
in the confines of our office—and if we 
can come to a conclusion, I will be de- 
lighted. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I will 
say to my friend I do not think he has 
understood what I have been directing 
my comments to. I was not trying to 
have an open discussion on the quality 
or lack of quality of any specific oper- 
ation around the world, but only how 
do we deliver aid so that the reputa- 
tion of the people to whom we deliver 
it is not tarnished by the very fact 
that we deliver it, and that we get the 
best expertise that this country has to 
offer when we seek to help people 
around the world. It is a philosophical 
argument, not dealing with the specif- 
ics of any given operation. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not know 
offhand how we can make a blanket 
decision that is going to cover every 
situation that comes up. I can think of 
a few right now that you and I and 
nobody else know about. 

Mr. WALLOP. There are one or two 
that they know about that I wish they 
did not know about. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I was going to 
say that. Then I can think of others 
that we are not too proud of. But I do 
not think it would be possible—and I 
am saying this publicly that I would 
rather discuss it privately—to go fur- 
ther. I think it is a matter that should 
have private discussion. 

Mr. President, I can understand the 
Senator’s arguments perfectly. I have 
reason to not want to go all the way. I 
do not know how we can come to a de- 
cision that will say this is going to 
work here and here. 

It might work here and it might not 
work there. 

Mr. WALLOP. I would say to my 
friend that nothing in this amendment 
would prohibit the President from 
having a wide choice. 

I will have those conversations with 
the distinguished chairman, but fail- 
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ing some action on this that comes 
from within the committees, I will, at 
some time during the year, seek to ad- 
dress this philosophically with an- 
other amendment. I do not think I 
really have to do that. I think there is 
reason that is applicable to the argu- 
ment for a debate. I think we have to 
come to grips with something that this 
country is not facing very well. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Why does the 
Senator not agree that, after we come 
back from our recess and all this non- 
sense is behind us, we sit down with 
the intelligence leadership, if that is 
desirable, and let us explore it? There 
are so many ramifications to try to say 
yes or no to what the Senator has 
been talking about very eloquently. I 
am not equipped to do so. I hate to say 
it. I would like to talk with the Sena- 
tor about it, and I know very well we 
will come up with some answers. 

Mr. WALLOP. One of the rare privi- 
leges we have is that the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia is also one who 
has had broad experience on both 
committees and has made his presence 
felt on both committees. Perhaps 
amongst us, we have probably five 
Members now on the floor who can 
speak with regard to the elements of 
my argument concerning how we 
might structure some means of deter- 
mining a better way of doing what we 
are not doing. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I look forward 
to the chance to sit down with my 
friend and let us see if we cannot 
hammer this rascal out. I can under- 
stand his reasoning. I can even go past 
his reasoning in some things. 

The Senator may disagree with me, 
but I get back to the idea that I think 
intelligence is better handled when 
fewer people know about it. 

Mr. WALLOP. I have no quarrel 
with intelligence, but this is not intel- 
ligence. 

Mr. President, I 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
are there further amendments? 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Ohio has just arrived to offer 
an amendment. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, let me in- 
dicate again there are a number of 
Senators who would like to have me 
announce there will be no further roll- 
calls. I am not yet in a position to do 
that until we have some agreement on 
what will be pending when we come 
back on Tuesday. We already have 
about 10 SDI amendments, 10 SALT 
amendments, and others who will say, 
“I will not let you off the hook. I want 
my amendment in there.” 

If that happens, I would be prepared 
to stay here a while longer today. 

Mr. President, it was my understand- 
ing that we would limit the amend- 


withdraw the 
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ments to SDI, SALT and one amend- 
ment on labor. That is what we are 
now in the process of clearing. 

If there is something else that has to 
be dealt with, obviously we have to 
deal with it. As soon as we have some 
agreement from the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, and I know he is in the 
process of clearing on that side, we 
will be in a position to advise all Mem- 
bers on when we will probably recess 
this afternoon. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescind- 
ed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 243 
(Purpose: To revise and extend the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1951, and for other pur- 
poses) 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I am offering an amendment on behalf 
of myself, Senator Forp, Senator 
Boren, Senator PROXMIRE, Senator 
Pryor, Senator LAUTENBERG, and Sena- 
tor Harkin. I send the amendment to 
the desk and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. METZ- 
ENBAUM], for himself, Mr. Forp, Mr. Boren, 
Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. Pryor, Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
and Mr. HARKIN, proposes an amendment 
numbered 243, 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of the bill, add the following: 
TITLE —RENEGOTIATION ACT 
EXTENSION 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the ‘“Renegoti- 
ation Reform Act of 1985”. 

SEC. 2. REMOVAL OF TERMINATION DATE; DEFINI- 
TION OF PROFITS AND EXCESSIVE 
PROFITS; DEFINITION OF DEPART- 
MENT. 

(a) REMOVAL OF TERMINATION DATE.—Sec- 
tion 102(c) of the Renegotiation Act of 1951 
(50 U.S.C. App. 1212(c)) is amended by strik- 
ing out paragraph (1) and by striking out 
“(2) Termination of status as department.”. 

(b) DEFINITION OF EXCESSIVE PROFITS.— 
Section 103(e)(1) of the Renegotiation Act 
of 1951 (50 U.S.C. App. 1213(e)(1)) is amend- 
ed by striking out “war and peacetime prod- 
ucts” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘renego- 
tiable and nonrenegotiable products and 
services”. 

(c) DEFINITION OF DEPARTMENT.—Section 
103(a) of the Renegotiation Act of 1951 (50 
U.S.C. App. 1213(a)) is amended by striking 
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out “the Atomic Energy Commission,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission, the 
Energy Research and Development Admin- 
istration,”. 

(d) DEFINITION oF Prorit.—Section 103(f) 
of the Renegotiation Act of 1951 (50 U.S.C. 
App. 1213(f)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(f) The term ‘profits derived from con- 
tracts with the Departments and subcon- 
tracts’ means the return on investment on 
such contracts and subcontracts.”. 

SEC. 3. TERMS OF OFFICE AND POLITICAL AFFILI- 
ATION OF MEMBERS OF RENEGOTI- 
ATION BOARD. 

(a) GENERAL RvuLe.—Section 107(a) of the 
Renegotiation Act of 1951 (50 U.S.C. App. 
1217(a)) is amended by striking out “, at the 
time of appointment,” in the third sentence 
thereof and by adding at the end thereof 
the following new sentences: “The term of 
office of each member of the Board shall be 
five years; except that any member appoint- 
ed to fill a vacancy occuring prior to the ex- 
piration of the terms for which his prede- 
cessor was appointed shall be appointed for 
the remainder of such term. Not more than 
three members of the Board may be mem- 
bers of the same political party.”’. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE AND TRANSITIONAL 
RULE.— 

(1) In GENERAL.—The amendment made by 
this section shall only apply to members ap- 
pointed to the Renegotiation Board on or 
after January 1, 1985. 

(2) TRANSITIONAL RULE.—Of the individ- 
uals who are appointed to be members of 
the Renegotiation Board on or after the 
date of enactment of this Act— 

(A) one shall be deemed to have been ap- 
pointed for a term ending December 31, 
1986; 

(B) one shall be deemed to have been ap- 
pointed for a term ending December 31, 
1987; 

(C) one shall be deemed to have been ap- 
pointed for a term ending December 31, 
1988; 

(D) one shall be deemed to have been ap- 
pointed for a term ending December 31, 
1989; 

(E) one shall be deemed to have been ap- 
pointed for a term ending December 31, 
1990; 
as designated by the President at the time 
of the appointment. 

SEC. 4. PROCEDURES FOR RENEGOTIATION. 

Section 105(a) of the Renegotiation Act of 
1951 (50 U.S.C. App. 1215(a)) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“SEC. 105. RENEGOTIATION PROCEEDINGS. 

“(a) IN GENERAL,— 

“(1) PROCEEDINGS BEFORE THE BOARD.—Re- 
negotiation proceedings shall be commenced 
after the mailing of notice of the proceed- 
ings, in such form as may be prescribed by 
regulation, by registered mail or by certified 
mail to the contractor or subcontractor. The 
Board shall either (A) make an agreement 
with the contractor or subcontractor with 
respect to the elimination of excess profits 
received or accrued, and with respect to 
such other matters relating thereto as the 
Board deems advisable; and any such agree- 
ment, if made, may, with the consent of the 
contractor or subcontractor, also include 
provisions with respect to the elimination of 
excessive profits likely to be received or ac- 
crued; or (B) issue and enter an order deter- 
mining the amount, if any, of such excessive 
profits, and forthwith give notice thereof by 
registered mail or by certified mail to the 
contractor or subcontractor. In the absense 
of the filing of a petition with the Court of 
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Claims under the provisions and within the 
time limit prescribed in section 108, such 
order shall be final and conclusive and shall 
not be subject to review or redetermination 
by any court or other agency. Whenever the 
Board makes a determination by order with 
respect to the amount of excessive profits of 
a contractor or subcontractor, and such de- 
termination is made by order, it shall, at the 
request of such contractor or subcontractor, 
as the case may be, prepare and furnish 
such contractor or subcontractor with a 
statement of such determination, of the 
facts used as a basis therefor, and of its rea- 
sons of such determination. 

“(2) METHOD OF RENEGOTIATION.—The 
Board shall exercise its powers with respect 
to the aggregate of all amounts received or 
accrued during any fiscal year (or such 
other annual period as may be determined 
by the Board) under the contractor's or sub- 
contractor’s normal accounting system for 
all contracts and subcontracts subject to re- 
negotiation: Provided, That the percentage- 
of-completion method of accounting shall 
not be used. However, amounts received or 
accrued under long-term contracts or sub- 
contracts which provide for completed pro- 
duction units to be delivered or units of 
service to be rendered over a period of more 
than one year, and for which a stated price 
for such units has been established in the 
contract, shall be included in the fiscal year 
(or such other annual period as may be de- 
termined by the Board) in which such units 
are delivered or services rendered or in the 
fiscal year in which the contract or subcon- 
tract is completed. The Board shall renego- 
tiate all contracts and subcontracts by divi- 
sion and by major product line within a divi- 
sion of the contractor or subcontractor. 
Contract modifications or options providing 
for additional units of production or services 
shall not be regarded for purposes of re- 
negotiation as extending the period of per- 
formance set out in the original contracts or 
subcontracts, but shall be treated for pur- 
poses of renegotiation as if such contract 
modifications or options were new contracts 
or subcontracts.”’. 

SEC. 5. ELIMINATION OF EXEMPTIONS FOR CER- 
TAIN CONTRACTS. 

(a) ELIMINATION OF EXEMPTION FOR STAND- 
ARD COMMERCIAL ARTICLES AND SERVICES.— 
Section 106(e) of the Renegotiation Act of 
1951 (50 U.S.C. App. 1216(e)) is repealed. 

(b) STUDY AND INVESTIGATION.—The Re- 
negotiation Board shall conduct a compre- 
hensive study and investigation of the cost 
and pricing data submitted to the Board 
pertaining to the exemptions for durable 
productive equipment. A report of such 
study with particular reference to the prof- 
itability of the exempted items shall be sub- 
mitted to the Congress on or before Decem- 
ber 31, 1985, together with such recommen- 
dations as it deems appropriate. 

SEC. 6. MINIMUM AMOUNT SUBJECT TO RENEGOTI- 
ATION. 

(a) Section 105(f) of the Renegotiation 
Act of 1951 (50 U.S.C. App. 1215(f)) is 
amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) by inserting “, or 
$5,000,000 in the case of a fiscal year ending 
after September 30, 1985” after “June 30, 
1956” each time it appears thereof; and 

(2) in paragraph (3) by inserting “the 
$5,000,000 amount,” after “the $1,000,000 
amount,” the first time it appears therein, 
and by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing sentence: “In the case of a fiscal year be- 
ginning on or before the termination date 
and ending after the termination date, the 
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$5,000,000 amount shall be reduced to an 
amount which bears the same ratio to 
$5,000,000 as the number of days in such 
fiscal year before the close of the termina- 
tion date bears to 365.”. 

(b) Section 105(f)(2) and section 105(f)3) 
of the Renegotiation Act of 1951 are amend- 
ed by striking out “$25,000” each time it ap- 
pears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$50,000”. 

SEC, 7. PENALTIES FOR FAILURE TO FILE CERTAIN 
STATEMENTS OR FOR FILING MIS- 
LEADING INFORMATION, 

(a) IN GENERAL,—Section 105(e) of the Re- 
negotiation Act of 1951 (50 U.S.C. App. 
1215(e)) is amended by striking out the last 
sentence of paragraph (1) and by adding at 
the end of such subsection the following 
new paragraph: 

“(3) PENALTIES.— 

“(A) FAILURE TO FILE.—Any person who 
knowingly fails or refuses to file or furnish 
any statement, information, records, or data 
on or before the date on which such person 
is required under paragraph (1) to file or 
furnish such statement, information, 
records, or data shall be subject to a civil 
penalty (not to exceed $100,000 for any such 
failure) of $100 for each day thereafter oc- 
curring before the day on which such 
person files or furnishes such statement, in- 
formation, records, or data in accordance 
with paragraph (1). Such penalty shall be 
assessed by the Board and may be collected 
in a civil action brought by the United 
States in a United States district court 
under section 1355 of title 28, United States 
Code. 

“(B) FALSE OR MISLEADING INFORMATION.— 
Any person who knowingly furnishes any 
statement, information, records, or data 
pursuant to paragraph (1) containing infor- 
mation which is false or misleading in any 
material respect shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be punished by a fine of not more 
than $50,000 or imprisonment for not more 


than one year, or both.”. 


(b) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall take effect on 
the date of enactment of this Act. 
SEC. 8. INTEREST ON AMOUNT OF 

PROFITS. 

(a) GENERAL Ruie.—Section 105(b)(2) of 
the Renegotiation Act of 1951 (50 U.S.C. 
App. 1215(b)(2)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(2) INTEREST.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—Interest on the amount 
of excessive profits determined for any 
fiscal year (or such other period as may be 
determined by the Board) shall accrue and 
be paid at the per annum rate determined 
under subparagraph (C) for the period be- 
ginning after the last day of such fiscal year 
(or such period), and from such last day to 
the date of payment or recovery. 

“(B) AMOUNTS REQUESTED TO BE WITH- 
HELD.—Interest on any amount required to 
be withheld by any person or subcontractor 
for the account of the United States pursu- 
ant to paragraph (1)(C) shall accrue and be 
paid at the per annum rate determined 
under subparagraph (C) for the period be- 
ginning after the last day of such fiscal year 
(or such other period) on the date on which 
payment of such amount is demanded by 
the Secretaries or any of them, and from 
such date to the date of payment or recov- 
ery. 

“(C) INTEREST RATE.—On July 1 and De- 
cember 31 of each year, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall specify an interest rate 
which shall be applied for purposes of this 
subsection to excessive profits and amounts 
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required to be withheld, taking into consid- 
eration current private commercial rates of 
interest for new loans maturing in approxi- 
mately 5 years.”. 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Section 108 of 
such Act (50 U.S.C. App. 1218) is amended 
by striking out “the next to the last sen- 
tence of section 105(b)(2)"" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “section 105(b)(2)(C).”. 

(c) Errective Date.—The amendment 
made by this section shall apply to fiscal 
years (as defined in section 103(b) of the Re- 
negotiation Act of 1951) or other periods 
ending after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

SEC. 9. AMENDMENTS RELATING TO AUTHORITY 
AND FUNCTIONS OF THE CHAIRMAN. 

(a) APPORTIONMENT OF PERSONNEL BY THE 
CHAIRMAN.— 

(1) The second sentence of section 107(c) 
of the Renegotiation Act of 1951 (50 U.S.C. 
App. 1217(c)) is amended by striking out 
“The Board” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “Subject to such rules as may 
be adopted by the Board, the Chairman”. 

(2) The third sentence of section 107(c) of 
the Renegotiation Act of 1951 (50 U.S.C. 
App. 1217(c)) is amended by striking out 
“The Board” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Subject to such rules as may be adopted by 
the Board, the Chairman”. 

(b) AUTHORITY AND FUNCTIONS OF THE 
CHaIRMAN.—Section 107 of the Renegoti- 
ation Act of 1951 (50 U.S.C. App. 1217) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection. 

“(e) AUTHORITY AND FUNCTIONS OF THE 
CHAIRMAN,— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The Chairman of the 
Board shall be its chief executive officer 
and shall direct the executive functions of 
the Board, which include but are not limited 
to the supervision of personnel, the distribu- 
tion of business among such personnel and 
among the administrative units of the 
Board, and the distribution of funds. The 
Chairman may delegate to any officer or of- 
ficers of the Board any function or power 
granted to the Chairman under this Act. 

“(2) SPECIFIC LIMITATIONS.—The prepara- 
tion and revision of budget estimates and 
the determination of the distribution of ap- 
propriated moneys according to major pro- 
grams and purposes shall be carried out by 
the Board.”. 

(c) Pay OF THE CHAIRMAN AND OTHER MEM- 
BERS OF THE Boarp.—The fourth sentence of 
section 107(a) of the Renegotiation Act of 
1951 (50 U.S.C. App. 1217(a)) is amended to 
read as follows: “The Chairman shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rate of basic pay 
in effect for level IV of the Executive 
Schedule, and the other members shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rate in effect for 
level V of the Executive Schedule.”. 

SEC. 10. AMENDMENTS RELATING TO ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND POWERS OF RENEGOTI- 
ATION BOARD. 

(a) Grant oF SuBPENA PowerR.—Section 
107 of the Renegotiation Act of 1951 (50 
U.S.C. App. 1217) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(g) ISSUANCE OF SUBPENAS.— 

(1) In GEeNERAL.—A majority of the full 
membership of the Board or a majority of 
the Regional Board shall have the power to 
issue subpenas requiring the production of 
any records, books, or other documents re- 
lating to the Board’s function under this 
title. 

“(2) ENFORCEMENT OF SUBPENA.—If a person 
issued a subpena under paragraph (1) re- 
fuses to obey such subpena or is guilty of 
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contumacy, any district or territorial court 
of the United States within any judicial dis- 
trict within which such person is found or 
resides or transacts business may (upon ap- 
plication by the Board) order such persons 
to produce the records, book, or other docu- 
ments required to be produced under such 
subpena. Any failure to obey such order of 
the court may be punished by such court as 
a contempt thereof. 

“(3) MANNER OF SERVICE.—The subpena of 
the Board shall be served in the manner 
provided for subpenas issued by a United 
States district court under the Federal 
Rules of Civil Procedure for the United 
States district courts. 

“(4) WHERE SERVED.—All process of any 
court to which application may be made 
under this subsection may be served in any 
judicial district wherein the person required 
to be served resides or may be found or 
transacts business.”’. 

(b) AUDIT oF FINANCIAL STATEMENTS, 
Books, anD Recorps.—Section 105(e)(2) of 
the Renegotiation Act of 1951 (50 U.S.C. 
App. 1215(e)(1)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(2) AUDIT OF FINANCIAL STATEMENTS, 
BOOKS, AND RECORDS.—Every financial state- 
ment submitted pursuant to paragraph (1) 
shall be verified by an audit performed by 
the Board or its authorized audit represent- 
ative. For the purpose of this title, the 
Board and its authorized audit representa- 
tive shall have access to and the right to ex- 
amine and audit the books and records of 
any contractor or subcontractor subject to 
this title to the extent necessary to deter- 
mine the accuracy and validity of such fi- 
nancial statements. In the interest of econo- 
my and the avoidance of duplication of in- 
spection and audit, any Government depart- 
ment or agency holding contracts subject to 
this Act shall, upon request holding con- 
tracts subject to this Act shall, upon request 
by the Board, provide audit support as nec- 
essary to verify such financial statements. 
The services of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ices shall, upon request of the Board and 
with approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, be made available to the extent deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
assist in such examinations and audits.”. 

(C) REPORT TO THE SECRETARIES OF THE DE- 
PARTMENTS.—Section 15 of such Act (50 
U.S.C. App. 1215) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(h) REPORT TO THE SECRETARIES OF THE 
DEPARTMENTS.—The Board shall, not later 
than 90 days after September 30 of each cal- 
endar year beginning after 1985, submit to 
the Secretary of each Department a report 
which shall contain— 

“(1) a summary of each financial state- 
ment filed with the Board under subsection 
(c) during the 12-month period ending on 
September 30 of such calendar year (or in 
the case of September 30, 1986, the 15- 
month period ending on such date) by a 
contractor or subcontractor who for the 
fiscal year for which such statement was 
filed received or accured amounts under 
contracts with such Department or subcon- 
tracts under contracts with such Depart- 
ment; and 

“(2) such other information as the Board 
determines to be appropriate.”’. 

(d) ANNUAL REVIEW BY THE GENERAL Ac- 
COUNTING OFFICE.—Section 107 of such Act 
(50 U.S.C. App. 1217) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 
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“() ANNUAL REVIEW BY GENERAL ACCOUNT- 
ING OrFice.—The General Accounting 
Office shall conduct an annual review of the 
activities and operations of the Board and 
submit a report on such review to the Con- 
gress.” 

(e) EFFECTIVE Date,—The amendments 
made by this section shall take effect on the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 11. AMENDMENT RELATING TO WITNESS FEES. 

(a) REPEAL OF PAYMENT OF WITNESS 
Fres.—The fifth sentence of section 108 of 
the Renegotiation Act of 1951 (50 U.S.C. 
App. 1218) is repealed. 

SEC. 12. REFUNDING OF OVERCOLLECTIONS. 

Section 108 of such Act (50 U.S.C. App. 
1218) is further amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: “Any such refund 
shall be paid to the contractor or subcon- 
tractor in the manner prescribed by section 
724a of title 31, United States Code, for pay- 
ment of any other final judgments rendered 
against the United States. Refunds (not in 
excess of $100,000 in any one case) shall be 
paid out of any general appropriation there- 
for, on presentation to the General Ac- 
counting Office of a certification of the 
judgment pursuant to section 2517 of title 
28, United States Code. Refunds (in excess 
of $100,000 in any one case) shall be paid by 
the Department of Treasury upon applica- 
tion and presentation of original transcripts 
of judgments for certification to Congress 
for appropriation pursuant to Section 2518 
of title 28, United States Code.”. 

SEC. 13, REVIEW OF TAX COURT DECISIONS. 

The Renegotiation Act (50 U.S.C. App. 
1211 et seq.) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Court of Claims” each 
place it appears (except in section 114(5)) 
and insert in lieu thereof “Tax Court”; and 

(2) by striking out section 108A and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 

“SEC. 108A. REVIEW OF TAX COURT DECISIONS, 

“(a) JURISDICTION.—Except as provided in 
section 1254 to title 28, the United States 
Court of Appeals shall have exclusive juris- 
diction to review decisions by the Tax Court 
of the United States under section 108 of 
this Act in the same manner and to the 
same extent as decisions of the district 
courts in civil actions tried without a jury, 
except as otherwise provided in this section. 
In no case shall the question of the exist- 
ence of excessive profits, or the extent 
thereof, be reviewed, and findings of fact by 
the Tax Court shall be conclusive unless 
such findings are arbitrary or capricious. 
The judgment of any such court shall be 
final except that it shall be subject to 
review, under the limitations herein provid- 
ed for, by the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon certiorari, in the manner pro- 
vided in section 1254 of title 28. 

“(b) Powerrs.—Upon such review, such 
courts shall have only the power to affirm 
the decision of the Tax Court or to reverse 
such decision on questions of law and 
remand the case for such further action as 
justice may require, except that such court 
shall not reverse and remand the case for 
error of law which is immaterial to the deci- 
sion of the Tax Court. 

“(c) VENUE OF APPEALS FROM Tax COURT 
Decisions.—A decision of the Tax Court of 
the United States under section 108 of this 
Act may, to the extent subject to review, be 
reviewed by— 

“(1) the United States Court of Appeals 
for the circuit in which is located the office 
to which the contractor or subcontractor 
made his Federal income tax return for the 
taxable year which corresponds to the fiscal 
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year with respect to which such decision of 
the Tax Court was made, or if no such 
return was made for such taxable year, then 
by the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia, or 

“(2) any United States Court of Appeals 
designated by the Attorney General and the 
contractor or subcontractor by stipulation 
in writing.”. 

SEC. 14. REPORTS TO CONGRESS. 

The first sentence of section 114 of the 
Renegotiation Act of 1951 is amended by 
striking out “January” the second time it 
appears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
“April” and by striking out “June” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “September”. 

SEC. 15. AUTHORIZATION. 

There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated such funds as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this title. 

SEC. 16. TRANSFER. 

All property (including records) of the 
Renegotation Board that was transferred to 
the Administrator of General Services pur- 
suant to Public Law 95-431 (92 Stat. 1043) 
and is available shall be transferred to the 
Renegotiation Board. 

SEC. 17. COST AND PRICING DATA. 

(a1) Subsection (f)(1) of section 2306 of 
title 10, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting “and are allowable in accordance 
with the requirements of law and applicable 
regulations and in accordance with such 
cost principles as the head of an agency 
makes applicable to the costs under such 
laws and regulations” after “current”. 

(2) Subsection (f)(2) of such section is 
amended by inserting “or were not allow- 
able in accordance with the requirements of 
law and applicable regulations or in accord- 
ance with such cost principles as the head 
of the agency makes applicable to the costs 
under such laws and regulations” after 
“noncurrent”’. 

(b) Section 2306 of such title is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

“(i) In any administrative or judicial pro- 
ceeding to adjust the price of a contract 
under subsection (f)— 

“(1) only cost and pricing data which were 
inaccurate, incomplete, or noncurrent when 
furnished with respect to the contract 
under subsection (f) and are higher than 
the accurate, complete, and current cost and 
pricing data which should have been fur- 
nished shall be considered for the purpose 
of determining an adjustment in the price 
of the contract; 

“(2) it shall be conclusively presumed that 
the Government relied on all cost and pric- 
ing data furnished by the contractor or sub- 
contractor under subsection (f); and 

“(3) it shall not be a defense to an adjust- 
ment of the price of the contract that— 

“(A) the price of the contract would not 
have been modified if accurate, complete, 
and current cost and pricing data had been 
furnished by the contractor or subcontrac- 
tor because the contractor or subcontractor 
was the sole source of the property or serv- 
ices procured; 

“(B) the price of the contract would not 
have been modified if accurate, complete, 
and current cost and pricing data had been 
furnished by the contractor or subcontrac- 
tor was in a superior bargaining position 
with respect to the property or services pro- 
cured; 

“(C) accurate, complete, and current cost 
and pricing data with respect to the con- 
tract were submitted to an officer or em- 
ployee of the Government other than the 
contracting officer of the Government; 
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“(D) the contracting officer of the Gov- 
ernment should have known that the cost 
and pricing data in issue were inaccurate, in- 
complete, or noncurrent even though the 
contractor or subcontractor furnishing the 
data took no affirmative action to bring the 
character of such data to the attention of 
the contracting officer; 

“(E) the contract involved sales of mili- 
tary equipment to a foreign government; 

“(F) the subcontractor furnished the cost 
or pricing data in issue on the contract or 
on a change or modification to the contract 
after the conclusion of an agreement be- 
tween the Government and the prime con- 
tractor on such contract, change, or modifi- 
cation; 

“(G) the contract was based on an agree- 
ment between the contractor and the Gov- 
ernment about the total cost of the con- 
tract, and there was no agreement about the 
cost of each item procured under such con- 
tract; or 

“CH) the prime contractor or subcontrac- 
tor did not prepare and submit a certificate 
of cost and pricing data relating to the con- 
tract as required under subsection (f). 

“(j)C1) In the case of an overpayment to a 
prime contractor or subcontractor by the 
United States Government by reason of the 
submission of inaccurate, incomplete, or 
noncurrent cost or pricing data under sub- 
section (f), interest shall be charged on the 
amount of the overpayment. Interest shall 
be computed for the period beginning on 
the date of the overpayment and ending on 
the date the Government is reimbursed the 
amount of the overpayment or an adjust- 
ment under subsection (f) takes effect. Any 
adjustment in the price of the contract to 
the Government under subsection (f) shall 
include an adjustment for the amount of in- 
terest due the United States Government on 
the overpayment. 

“(2) For the purposes of this subsection, 
the rate of interest charged for any period 
shall be the annual rate of interet estab- 
lished under section 6621 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 6621) for 
such period.”. 


TITLE —COST-ACCOUNTING 
STANDARDS BOARD 


SHORT TITLE 


Sec, 01. This title-may be cited as the 
“Cost-Accounting Standards Board Amend- 
ments of 1985”. 


COST-ACCOUNTING STANDARDS BOARD 


Sec. 02. (a) Subsection (a) of section 719 of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 (50 
U.S.C. App. 2168(a)) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(aX1) There is established a Cost-Ac- 
counting Standards Board which shall con- 
sist of— 

“(A) the Comptroller General of the 
United States who shall serve as Chairman 
of the Board; and 

“(B) four members to be appointed by the 
President of the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

“(2) Of the members appointed to the 
Board— 

“(A) two, of whom one shall be particular- 
ly knowledgeable about the cost accounting 
problems of small business, shall be from 
the accounting profession; 

“(B) one shall be representative of indus- 
try; and 

“(C) one shall be from a department or 
agency of the Federal Government. 
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“(3)(A) The term of office of each of the 
appointed members of the Board shall be 
four years, except that any member ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy in the Board shall 
serve for the remainder of the term for 
which his predecessor was appointed. 

“(B) A vacancy on the Board shall be 
filled in the same manner in which the 
original appointment was made. 

“(4) Each member of the Board appointed 
from private life shall receive compensation 
at the rate of one-two-hundred-sixtieth of 
the rate prescribed for level IV of the Fed- 
eral Executive Salary Schedule for each day 
(including travel-time) in which he is en- 
gaged in the actual performance of duties 
vested in the Board.”. 

(b) The first sentence of subsection (g) of 
such section is amended to read as follows: 
“The Board may promulgate, from time to 
time, cost-accounting standards designed to 
achieve uniformity and consistency in the 
cost-accounting principles followed by de- 
fense contractors and subcontractors under 
Federal contracts.”’. 

(cX1) Subsection (h)(1) of such section is 
amended— 

(A) in the first sentence, by inserting “in- 
terpret,” after “amend,”; and 

(B) by striking out the third sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “The 
interest rate applicable to the price adjust- 
ment shall not exceed a rate determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into 
consideration current long-term Federal 
Government borrowing rates. Such interest 
shall accrue from the time payments of the 
increased costs were made to the contractor 
or subcontractor to the time the price ad- 
justment is effected.”. 

(2) Subsection (hX3) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3)(A) Cost-avcounting standards promul- 
gated under subsection (g) and rules and 
regulations prescribed under this subsection 
shall take effect not earlier than the expira- 
tion of the first period of ninety calendar 
days of continuous session of the Congress 
following the date on which a copy of the 
proposed standards, rules, or regulations is 
transmitted to the Congress. 

‘(B) For purposes of this paragraph, in 
the computation of the ninety-day period 
there shall be excluded the days on which 
either House is not in session because of ad- 
journment of more than three days to a day 
certain or an adjournment of the Congress 
sine die. 

“(C) The provisions of this paragraph do 
not apply to modifications of cost-account- 
ing standards, rules, or regulations which 
have become effective in conformity with 
those provisions,”’. 

(d) Subsection (k) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(k) The Board shall report to the Con- 
gress not later than one year after the date 
of enactment of the Cost-Accounting Stand- 
ards Board Amendments of 1985, and annu- 
ally thereafter, with respect to its activities 
and operations, together with such recom- 
mendations as it deems appropriate.”’. 

(e) Such section is further amended by re- 
designating subsection (1) as subsection (m) 
and by inserting after subsection (k) the fol- 
lowing: 

“M All cost-accounting standards, inter- 
pretations, modifications, rules, and regula- 
tions promulgated or issued by the Cost-Ac- 
counting Standards Board established by 
this section shall remain in effect unless 
and until amended, superseded, or eliminat- 
ed by the Board pursuant to the authority 
of this section.”. 
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TITLE —CONTRACTOR PROFIT 
STUDIES 


Sec. 01. (a) Chapter 141 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section 2406: 


§ 2406. Contractor profit studies 


“(a) The Secretary of Defense, on a regu- 
lar periodic basis, shall carry out studies of 
profits made by contractors under Depart- 
ment of Defense contracts to determine 
whether the level of such profits is reasona- 
ble. The Secretary shall carry out the stud- 
ies at least once each 4 years. 

“(b) A study under subsection (a) shall in- 
clude (1) the profits made by contractors 
under Department of Defense contracts, (2) 
a comparison of the level of profitability of 
defense contractors under such contracts 
with the level of profitability of contractors 
under nondefense contracts and with the 
general level of profitability of business in 
the private section, and (3) whether vari- 
ations between the levels of profitability are 
reasonable under the circumstances, (4) the 
impact of cost allowability on pricing and 
profits, (5) the relationship of contract pric- 
ing to capital investment, (6) the use of pric- 
ing to motivate cost efficiency and (7) the 
relationship of payment policy and contract 
pricing. 

“(c) The Secretary of Defense shall trans- 
mit the findings resulting from a study 
under subsection (a) to the Congress, the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
and the Renegotiation Board established by 
section 107(a) of the Renegotiation Act of 
1951.”. 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 


“2406. Contractor profit studies.”’. 


TITLE —LIMITATION ON 
CONTRACTOR CLAIMS 


Sec. 01. (aX1) Chapter 137 of title 10, 


United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section 
2324: 


§ 2324. Limitation on contract claims 


“(a) A claim submitted by a contractor re- 
questing or demanding payment in connec- 
tion with a contract entered into by the De- 
partment of Defense, including a claim for 
an equitable adjustment, may not be paid 
unless the claim is submitted as provided in 
subsection (b). 

“(b) A claim referred to in subsection (a) 
shall be submitted to the appropriate con- 
tracting officer of the Department of De- 
fense within 18 months after the date of the 
event (or the last date of the event, as the 
case may be) on which the claim is based, 
shall include the certification required by 
section 6(c)(1) of the Contract Disputes Act 
of 1978, and shall include such documenta- 
tion as the Secretary concerned may pre- 
scribe in regulations.”. 

(21) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“2324. Limitation on contract claims."’. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall take effect with respect to con- 
tracts entered into on or after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
this is an amendment to reinstate and 
strengthen substantially the Renegoti- 
ation Board. Our purpose in so doing 
is to ensure that the taxpayers of this 
country receive a dollar in value for 
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every dollar they spend for national 
defense. 

This institution—the Renegotiation 
Board—has a straightforward job. It is 
to seek out and recover for the Treas- 
ury excess profits gleaned by defense 
contractors. 

How large are these excess profits? 

We have all read the horror stories. 
You cannot pick up your paper these 
days without reading another story 
about the excess profits that are being 
made by the defense contractors. The 
fact is that how much they are making 
we actually do not know. At the 
present, we have no effective means of 
finding out. 

But we do know, Mr. President, that 
in the past several years, hardly a 
week has gone by without some new 
scandal in defense spending. 

There is no need to repeat the sto- 
ries about the toilet seats and nuts and 
bolts and the coffeemakers—or about 
the shoddy, substandard products sold 
at premium prices to our military serv- 
ices, 

But, Mr. President, there is one 
story that we should repeat. 

That story has to do with the fact 
that when it was discovered during 
World War II that defense contractors 
were reaping enormous excess profits, 
the Congress enacted the Renegoti- 
ation Act of 1942. Under that act, liter- 
ally billions of dollars were recovered 
on behalf of the taxpayers. 

We should also recall that between 
1954 and 1958, in the aftermath of the 
Korean war, the Renegotiaton Board 
made over $700 million in excess profit 
determinations. 

And finally, we should remember 
the sad—and I hope temporary—end 
to which the Renegotiation Board 
came. 

There is no doubt, Mr. President, as 
some will say on the floor this after- 
noon, that over the years, the Renego- 
tiation Board diminished greatly in ef- 
fectiveness. 

The staff diminished substantially in 
size. 

Presidential appointments did not 
always reflect a high priority for the 
work of the Board. 


Mr. President, there is no secret 
about it, the Renegotiation Board 
came to an abysmal, an abominable, 
and an unfortunate conclusion. It is 
true about any Government agency: If 
you do not have the right kind of 
people appointed to the Board, you 
are not going to have the right kind of 
results. It is going to become ineffec- 
tive. It is going to become a total fail- 
ure. 

That is what happened. We should 
have changed the players rather than 
throwing out the baby with the bath- 
water. 

So, after a major campaign by the 
defense lobby to get rid of it, Congress 
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permitted the Board to lapse as of 
March 31, 1979. 

At the time, Mr. President, I said 
that was a mistake. 

Under most circumstances, I said at 
the time, “the taxpayers of this coun- 
try would have cause to celebrate the 
termination of a Federal agency.” 

Under most circumstances, the end of a 
Federal agency would mean savings for the 
Government. And might be cause for a 
party. 

But in this case, the agency that has been 
terminated—the Renegotiation Board—is 
one of the very few agencies of this Govern- 
ment whose sole purpose is to take in 
money, not to spend it. If it dies, we ought 
not to have a party, but a wake. 

I also said that the proposed substi- 
tutes for the Renegotiation Board— 
primarily the Truth in Negotiation 
Act, the DCAA, and the armed serv- 
ices procurement regulations—could 
not do the job. 

The late Scoop Jackson agreed in 
the strongest terms. He was always a 
strong advocate of Renegotiation. 

But it was Adm. Hyman Rickover 
who best summarized what truly was 
going on. He said: 

As long as the Board was recovering only 
a few million dollars each year, mostly from 
small contractors, the defense lobby was not 
much concerned about renegotiation. But 
faced with the prospect of a more effective 
renegotiation process, the defense lobby mo- 
bilized * * * what they really want is to 
abolish the Government's statutory right to 
recoup excessive profits in defense con- 
tracts. 


Mr. President, I believe that the 
time has come for a new Renegoti- 
ation Board. Maybe it has to be called 


something else because the last one 
went out not in a blaze of glory. But 
we need one that has the authority on 
behalf of the taxpayers of this coun- 
try to get a fair shake from the de- 
fense contractor and one that, this 
time, has some teeth in it. 

The amendment we offer today is 
designed to create that kind of Re- 
negotiation Board by strengthening 
substantially the powers of the recon- 
stituted Board. In addition, it closes 
loopholes that in the past inhibited ef- 
fective functioning. I wish to note in 
this regard that all of changes we pro- 
pose have in the past been recom- 
mended by either the House Banking 
Committee, the GAO, or both. 

The major changes are as follows: 

First, profit definition: In the past, 
the practice of the Renegotiation 
Board was to consider profit as a per- 
centage of cost or price. This legisla- 
tion changes the basis of calculation to 
“return on investment,” which is the 
normal criterion by which corporate 
performance is judged in the business 
and financial communities. The GAO 
has, as Donald J. Horan, Director of 
the Procurement, Logistics, and Readi- 
ness Division, told a House committee 
in August 1982: 


Long advocated changes in profit negotia- 
tion policies toward the “return on invest- 
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ment” approach to provide incentives for 
contractors to acquire labor-saving modern 
equipment for use on Government con- 
tracts. 


Second, product line renegotiation: 
Contractors are required by this 
amendment to report profits on the 
basis of division or product line. With- 
out this provision, diversified compa- 
nies would be able—as they were in 
the past—to average together high 
profits on one line or product with low 
profits or losses on others. This 
change was also proposed by the GAO. 

Third, abolition of the standard 
commercial articles and services ex- 
emption: The 1951 act exempts from 
examination for excess profits items 
available in the commercial market. 
Although this exemption appears at 
first glance to be reasonable, the GAO 
has argued otherwise: 

If the rationale for the exemption as- 
sumes that competition exists for all stand- 
ard commercial items, thus insuring reason- 
able prices and profits, it may not be valid 
in all cases. For example, a commercial item 
which is produced by a sole-source supplier 
and which qualifies for the exemption has 
not necessarily been subject to competition, 
and the price quoted in a contractor’s cata- 
log may include an unusually high profit 
margin. Yet the existence of effective com- 
petition is assumed. It is for these reasons 
we have recommended that the Congress re- 
quire the Board to obtain and analyze profit 
and cost information relating to standard 
commercial articles to determine whether 
large amounts of excessive profits are escap- 
ing renegotiation. 

Fourth. [Deleted.] 

Fifth. Civil sanctions: The 1951 act 
includes no civil sanctions for failure 
to file statements required by law. Our 
amendment adopts the recommenda- 
tion of the House Banking Committee 
in the 94th Congress, which would 
permit the Board to apply to persons 
who fail to file information with the 
Board the same civil sanctions avail- 
able to other Federal agencies against 
nonfilers. 

Sixth. Proof of intent: Under the 
1951 act, only 1 of 124 nonfiling con- 
tractors whose cases were referred to 
the Department of Justice was pros- 
ecuted and fined. According to the 
GAO, the major impediment to impos- 
ing penalties on nonfilers was the re- 
quirement that the Government prove 
intent to evade filing requirements. 
Our amendment incorporates a GAO 
recommendation to provide for reason- 
able civil penalties without the need to 
prove willful evasion. 

Seventh. Interest charges: Our 
amendment permits the Government 
to collect interest at prevailing rates 
on excess profits for any period of 
time in which a contractor fails to file 
a required financial statement to fur- 
nish other required information. 

Eighth. Appeals process: The 1951 
act provided for appeal to the Tax 
Court, wherein the burden of proof 
lies upon the contractor. 
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In 1971, however, jurisdiction was 
transferred to the Court of Claims, 
where the burden of proof is on the 
Government. 

Unless the appeals are shifted back to the 
Tax Court or the Government can produce 
the type of proof demanded by the court. 


Says Mr. Horan of the GAO. 


The benefits derived from the renegoti- 
ation process will be greatly diminished. 


Our amendment returns jurisdiction 
to the Tax Court. 

Ninth. Subpoena power: The amend- 
ment gives to the Board authority, 
lacking in the 1951 act, to subpoena 
relevant documents and requires that 
financial statements submitted to the 
Board be verified via Board audit. 

Tenth. Minimum amounts subject to 
renegotiation: In order to respond to 
objections that Board actions in the 
past were directed principally at small 
business, the amendment raises the 
“floor” level from $1 to $5 million. 

Eleventh. Cost accounting standards 
board and contractor profit studies: 
The bill reestablishes the Cost Ac- 
counting Standards Board and re- 
quires the Department of Defense to 
conduct contractor profit studies. 

All of these changes make sense. 

They are sound, businesslike, and 
thoroughly responsible. 

Time and again, each and every one 
of them was recommended by the 
GAO or, after extensive hearings, by 
the House Banking Committee. 

In addition, the chairman of the 
Senate Governmental Affairs Commit- 
tee has recently introduced legislation 
that would establish the Renegoti- 
ation Board and the Cost Accounting 
Standards Board. 

I do not, Mr. President, make the ar- 
gument that adoption of this amend- 
ment will solve our problems in de- 
fense procurement. 

I do say, however, that the renegoti- 
ation board gives us a tool that we ur- 
gently need. It gives us a second 
chance, a chance to correct mistakes 
and to save Federal dollars that would 
otherwise be lost forever. 

Mr. President, we learned recently to 
our dismay that the Department of 
Defense had suddenly “found” $4 bil- 
lion. 

Those dollars were “found” just in 
time to stave off cuts that would have 
been necessary to bring the Depart- 
ment of Defense budget in line with 
the budget resolution. 

Our amendment, Mr. President, will 
help us “find” some more dollars—find 
them on behalf of the taxpayers of 
this country. 

And it is high time for our Govern- 
ment to be doing just that. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it is 
time to reinstate the Renegotiation 
Board. 

We need a Renegotiation Board to 
recapture excessive profits realized on 
defense contracts. We need the Board 
now more than ever since we have 
overwhelming evidence of profiteering 
at the expense of the taxpayers and 
our national security. 

Here are 10 reasons why a renegoti- 
ation board is necessary today: $44 for 
a lightbulb; $640 for a toilet seat cover; 
$436 for a sledge hammer; $7,622 for a 
coffee maker; $180 for a flashlight; 
$148 for a rubber washer; $427 for a 
tape measure; $1,118 for a 22-cent 
plastic stool cap; $241 for a push 
switch; $272 for a $3.75-soldering iron; 
and $7,417 for a 2-cent pin for a F-16 
radio. 

Excessive profits are not a new story 
in American history. George Washing- 
ton complained bitterly about profit- 
eering during the Revolutionary War 
and scandals involving procurement 
abuses have recurred with disturbing 
frequency since then. 

Congress first sought to control ex- 
cessive defense profits through the 
Vinson Trammell Act of 1934. In 1941 
the Supreme Court ruled against the 
Government contention in the Bethle- 
hem Steel case that a shipbuilding 
contract should be disallowed, stating 
that if laws were needed against prof- 
iteering it was up to the Congress to 
make them. 

Congress responded with the Re- 
negotiation Act of 1942. Under this act 
more than $11 billion in excess profits 
was recovered during World War II. 
After the war, the Congress let the act 
lapse only to renew it and create the 
Renegotiation Board in 1951 when the 
Korean war once again forced atten- 
tion on defense profits and profiteer- 
ing. Substantial refunds again began 
to flow to the Federal Government. 
From 1954 to 1960, $816 million was 
recovered. From 1961 to 1979 an addi- 
tional $470 million was recovered. 

Dollars are not the only measure of 
the success of renegotiation. A Re- 
negotiation Board also has a deterrent 
value—a deterrent which has been 
badly missed in recent years. 

One of the reasons we have charges 
to the Government for $44 lightbulbs 
is the knowledge by the contractors 
that there is no systematic checking 
on their overhead profits. They know 
that there is no system of review of 
their excessive profits under defense 
contracts. Therefore they do what is 
natural for a profit making enter- 
prise—they gouge the customer be- 
cause the customer doesn’t seem to 
care. There is no check and balance. 
There is no review of excessive profits. 
So they get away with it unless they 
happen to be embarrassed during an 
audit. 

Renegotiation is a bipartisan issue 
and always has been. Beginning with 
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President Truman and continuing on 
with Presidents Eisenhower, Johnson, 
Kennedy, Nixon, Ford, and Carter, 
each U.S. President has spoken out in 
favor of renegotiation and the recap- 
turing of excessive profits from de- 
fense industry. 

But defense industry got tired of re- 
turning these excessive profits to the 
Government and they mounted an ex- 
traordinary nationwide campaign 
against the MRenegotiation Board 
which culminated in the abolishment 
of that institution in 1979. 

Just as happened between World 
War II and the Korean war, people 
grew lax about the issue of profiteer- 
ing. But then the scandals hit and the 
Congress acted in 1951. 

I think it is time that Congress act 
again and reinstate the Renegotiation 
Board. 

Mr. President, how many agencies in 
Washington return more money to the 
Treasury than they spend? What we 
need in government is more institu- 
tions which provide the taxpayers 
with a monetary benefit instead of 
just spending tax funds. 

The Renegotiation Board would be 
the most cost effective organization in 
the Federal Government. During the 
years of operation, the old Board 
spent about $100 million in tax dollars. 
And it returned $1.3 billion to the na- 
tional Treasury. Now that is a cost ex- 
change not found anywhere else in 
government. 

A renegotiation board would im- 
prove our procurement climate, it 
would cut back on profiteering, it 
would deter cost overruns and price 
gouging, and it would make money for 
the taxpayers. 

The reinstitution of the Renegoti- 
ation Board would be the best buy for 
the taxpayers of any defense reform 
action the Congress could take. 

I commend the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. METZENBAUM] for his amendment 
and for his concern for the pocket- 
books of our taxpayers. Never has 
there been an amendment that makes 
so much economic sense. The Senator 
from Ohio is not only a watchdog of 
the Federal purse but of the taxpayers 
purse as well. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the following are the major problems 
with reinstating the Renegotiation 
Board: 

The Renegotiation Board would be a 
disincentive to contractors being effi- 
cient. Under the present contracting 
methods in the Department of De- 
fense, the most common contract is a 
fixed price incentive contract. This 
permits the contractor to increase its 
profits if it can reduce costs. If there 
were a board, it would then limit prof- 
its after contract performance. All of 
the incentives in this type of contract 
would be destroyed. 

The concept is fundamentally in- 
equitable. It says that if the Govern- 
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ment strikes a bad business deal, it has 
a safety net to rewrite the business 
deal after the contract has been per- 
formed. If individuals contract with 
the Government, they should have the 
comfort of knowing that the Govern- 
ment will honor the terms of the con- 
tract, not try to rewrite the contract 
when it is complete. 

The reinstatement of Renegotiation 
Board will not save money, and in all 
likelihood, will increase costs of de- 
fense equipment. The Board would not 
even start to function for a number of 
years, since new contracts would have 
to be performed and completed before 
the Board could review the contracts. 
In addition, since the existence of the 
Board would destroy contractor incen- 
tives to hold costs down, the Board 
will probably result in higher—not 
lower—defense costs. 

The proposal to reinstate the Board 
reflects a preoccupation with profit 
rather than the reasonableness of 
price. There have been some contrac- 
tors who have lost very large sums of 
money on contracts in which there 
were substantial cost overruns. In 
those situations, it is little consolation 
to the Government that the contrac- 
tor lost money if the Government had 
to pay a much higher price than it ex- 
pected to pay. 

The renegotiation process makes it 
impossible to reward risks that con- 
tractors take. There is presently a pro- 
gram in the Department of Defense 
called the Industrial Modernization 
Incentives Program [IMIP], which 
tries to offer contractors greater prof- 
its for making long-term capital in- 
vestments. Renegotiation will destroy 
this type of incentive. 

Reinstatement of the renegotiation 
process will increase audit duplication 
in DOD. There are already numerous 
DOD auditors, including those from 
DCAA, the Inspector General, the De- 
fense Contract Administrative Serv- 
ices, and other agencies. The Renego- 
tiation Board will have its own audi- 
tors, thus only duplicating the audit 
duplication problem. 

Mr. President, a lot of our problem 
in the whole area of price structure in 
the defense acquisition area has been 
caused by the great duplication and 
added number of boards that we have 
had to put up with all through the 
years since World War II, and particu- 
larly since Vietnam. So this amend- 
ment, Mr. President, I do not believe is 
a proper one at this point, and I would 
resist it very much. 

Mr. FORD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I yield the Senator from Kentucky 
such time as he needs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky. 
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Mr. FORD. Mr. President, over the 
past 6 months, the Congress and the 
citizens of this Nation have become in- 
creasingly disenchanted with the way 
the Department of Defense does busi- 
ness. News of excess profits, false 
claims, outrageously priced spare 
parts, and shoddy equipment have 
become almost daily fare. As a constit- 
uent of mine wrote, “If the Pentagon 
were a private business, it would go 
broke.” 

Some astounding facts have come to 
light in the last week. First, the Secre- 
tary of Defense “found” $4 billion in 
the Pentagon’s accounts to help with 
the $10 billion cut the Armed Services 
Committee had to come up with after 
passage of the budget resolution. 
Next, the Sunday Post revealed that, 
even though under the Reagan admin- 
istration we are spending more than 
$2 trillion on our defense establish- 
ment, we will see only a modest in- 
crease in the size of our Armed Forces. 
As examples, DOD has nearly doubled 
spending on missiles but increased its 
purchases by only 6 percent; despite 75 
percent growth in the aircraft budget, 
the number of aircraft purchased is 
only 9 percent more than it was under 
President Carter, and combat jet pur- 
chases have actually declined. Finally, 
Congressman Aspin just divulged that 
the Pentagon has gained a ‘“‘secret div- 
idend” of $18 to $50 billion over the 
past 4 years because of the Reagan ad- 
ministration’s “unexpected success” in 
lowering inflation. The Pentagon’s in- 
flation projections were too high—30 
percentage higher than the rest of the 
Government’s, it turns out. 

To add insult to injury, a new analy- 
sis by the minority staff of the Senate 
Budget Committee shows that the 
Pentagon has piled up a huge amount 
of unspent funds that will guarantee 
many years of increasing defense 
spending, even if its budget were 
frozen at the fiscal 1985 level, plus in- 
flation, from now until 1990. In other 
words, because of congressional gener- 
osity, growth will be automatic. 

By being less than honest with the 
Congress about annual spending 
levels, the Defense Department has 
just accomplished what I would have 
thought was impossible to do: it has 
succeeded in further widening its 
credibility gap. By making defense 
budgeting an adversarial process, as 
the senior Senator from Illinois called 
it the other day in his most eloquent 
speech on the floor, the Pentagon has 
seriously damaged its integrity. 

Mr. President, I will tell you how the 
Secretary of Defense can find an extra 
$24 billion without having to be less 
than forthcoming about the Penta- 
gon’s budget figures; I will tell you 
how the Reagan administration can 
procure more weapons for its money 
than it is now under its current track 
record; I will tell you how the confi- 
dence of the Congress and the Ameri- 
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can people can be restored in the de- 
fense establishment of this Nation: 
Support the amendment introduced 
by my colleague, Senator METZzZENBAUM. 
It is simple; it is direct. By reestablish- 
ing and revitalizing the Renegotiation 
Board, we can insure that defense con- 
tractors do not realize excess profits 
and that we are getting the most for 
our defense dollars. 

It is obvious that existing safeguards 
designed to protect against excessive 
profits—the Defense Contract Audit 
Agency, the Truth in Negotiations 
Act, the armed services procurement 
regulations, and the Vinson-Trammell 
Act, are not working. The General Ac- 
counting Office testified to that effect 
before the House Banking Committee 
3 years ago, expressing its support for 
legislation to revise and extend the 
Renegotiation Board and saying, 
“such controls are particularly impor- 
tant during periods of sharp increases 
in defense spending that could exacer- 
bate the demands on the private 
sector, creating a sellers market, and 
reduce or eliminate the opportunities 
for effective price competition.” 

This is exactly the kind of situation 
in which we find ourselves today. The 
Reagan administration has committed 
this country to the largest peacetime 
military buildup in the Nation's histo- 
ry and we are spending this money in 
an industry which is almost complete- 
ly devoid of competition. In the recent 
past, over 60 percent of all military 
procurement money went to sole- 
source contractors. The result of sole- 
source procurement is basically an op- 
portunity for many defense contrac- 
tors to deal with the Pentagon on a 
take-it or leave-it basis. If there were 
true competition in the marketplace of 
defense contracting, I think we would 
all worry less about the specter of un- 
reasonable profits. 

As we all know, Mr. President, the 
Renegotiation Board is time tested 
and time honored. First established 
during World War II to stop war prof- 
iteering, it has since identified and re- 
turned to the general Treasury mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars in un- 
justified profits. Even in the last 12 
months of its existence, when it was 
hamstrung by congressional restric- 
tions and the appointment to it of rel- 
ative lightweights, it found $82 million 
in excess profits, and that was at a 
time of greatly reduced military 
spending from the period in which we 
are now. 

With defense spending soaring to 
the highest levels in our history, the 
case for an independent Government 
agency with authority to review de- 
fense contracts to determine if they 
are realizing excess profits is stronger 
than it ever was. 

The Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. CHAFEE] made a point during yes- 
terday’s debate that was well-taken; he 
warned that the Senate should not get 
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into the role of micromanaging the 
procurement process. Well, the Re- 
negotiation Board is the ideal solution 
to this potential problem in that it 
would provide an automatic safeguard 
against any excessive profit that may 
have escaped the scrutiny of the De- 
fense Department. By its very nature 
of being an independent and a politi- 
cal forum, it would assure the Con- 
gress that justice was being served and 
relieve us of the need to closely over- 
see defense contracts. 

One would think that the Defense 
Department would like to have some- 
one it could count on to ensure that 
DOD is not being taken advantage of. 
One would think that the administra- 
tion would like to have in it an agency 
that would actually return millions of 
dollars to the Treasury instead of 
spending them. I know that, as a U.S. 
Senator who is very, very concerned 
about the condition of the Federal 
budget, I would like to see such an 
agency in place. I strongly recommend 
the Metzenbaum amendment to my 
colleagues and urge that it be adopted. 

Mr. GARN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield time? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator 
from Arizona will be very happy to 
yield whatever time the Senator feels 
he needs. 

Mr. GARN. Mr. President, I will not 
take long. I know people are anxious 
to get away, and I understand the Sen- 
ator is going to withdraw his amend- 
ment today and we will have much 
more extensive debate on the issue at 
some later time. 

I want to make clear I am not in any 
way disagreeing with the problem he 
is trying to attack—excess profits—or 
some of the things we have heard 
about recently. That is simply not the 
point. The point is, How do you best 
attack them? And that is not through 
a renegotiation board. 

I will briefly give you some history. 
In 1977, Senator Edward Brooke of 
Massachusetts, who was then the 
ranking minority member of the 
Senate Banking Committee, led the 
battle within the Banking Committee 
to terminate the Renegotation Board. 
He was joined in the battle by all of 
the Republicans on the committee at 
that time, including Senators HEINZ 
and LucGar. The committee had a 
markup and voted to take away the 
authorization of the Renegotiation 
Board. During that year, however, it 
did not come to the floor and a vote 
did not take place. In 1979, the scene 
shifted to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee where Senators HoLLINGS and Ma- 
THIAS led the battle. On the Senate 
floor in April of 1979, the Senate voted 
by approximately 60 to 40 percent—I 
do not remember the exact number— 
against the appropriation and the ac- 
companying authorization which 
would have continued the Renegoti- 
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ation Board for an additional 2 years. 
Within 2 months, the Board was dis- 
banded and its staff distributed to 
OMB and other agencies. Congress- 
man GRASSLEY led the battle against 
the Renegotiation Board as a Member 
of the House of Representatives at the 
time. I am well aware of the argu- 
ments and quite willing at some later 
date to discuss this in more detail. But, 
just briefly, I think the Senate should 
be aware—and I will quote from the 
committee report: 

Last June the Senate Banking Committee 
held 4 days of hearings on the question of 
whether to extend and expand the powers 
of the Renegotation Board. 

I think that the 1,008-page record of 
those hearings shows that they were 
among the most extensive and inten- 
sive reviews of the renegotiation proc- 
ess ever held. I repeat, more than 
1,000 pages of testimony. Representa- 
tives of the Carter administration at 
that time, Members of Congress, Re- 
negotiation Board members, and de- 
fense industry spokesmen all had the 
opportunity to present their opinions. 
The General Accounting Office was 
asked to do the first comprehensive 
study on cost of defense industry com- 
pliance with the Renegotiation Act 
and subsequently presented its find- 
ings. Since jurisdiction over the Re- 
negotiation Board just that year had 
been transferred from the Finance 
Committee to our committee, my col- 
leagues and I had few preconceived 
notions about this issue and kept an 
open mind on the subject throughout. 
But I must say that the Renegotiation 
Board and its supporters simply failed 
to make any convincing case that the 
Board was any longer necessary in 
today’s procurement environment or 
that it could be improved to the point 
it would be a useful and productive 
entity. 

In view of the overwhelming nega- 
tive evidence which was presented 
during our hearings and thereafter, 
the committee felt that this was an ap- 
propriate time to let the Sun set on 
this unneeded bureaucracy. 

There was also strong evidence that 
the Renegotiation Board was not cost 
effective. A General Accounting Office 
study confirmed that there were 
indeed significant incremental costs 
associated with compliance with the 
Renegotiation Act. Hewlett-Packard’s 
audit costs associated with compliance 
amounted to one-half of 1 percent of 
renegotiable sales. If one were to 
assume the compliance costs on an in- 
dustrywide basis were only half that 
of Hewlett-Packard, the cost would 
still amount to over $100 million annu- 
ally. 

Now, excluding Justice Department 
and court costs, which are substantial, 
in view of the fact that the vast major- 
ity of excess profit determinations 
since 1971 have been appealed to the 
Court of Claims where they were 
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heard de novo, and excluding the 
actual operation costs of the Renego- 
tiating Board itself, $6 million—this 
Was several years ago so it is probably 
higher now—it was costing the Gov- 
ernment as high as $10 for every 
dollar recovered by the Board. 

Now, that is the main point I want 
to emphasize as to why the Senate 
Banking Committee and the Senate 
Appropriations Committee and the 
Senate decided to discontinue this 
Board; not because we were in favor of 
excess profits. We simply felt it was 
not cost effective to spend $10 to col- 
lect $1. Now, that is not a benefit to 
the taxpayers of this country. Where 
there are excess profits with the new 
contracting procedures, there are 
plenty of mechanisms to work at this 
problem. We ought to be talking about 
multiyear procurement out there. We 
ought to be talking about a lot of 
things to solve the problem that the 
Senator from Ohio is talking about, 
but a Renegotiation Board that was 
spending $10 to collect $1 is not a ben- 
efit to the taxpayer. 

This Senator and others who partici- 
pated over a long number of years in 
getting rid of an excess bureaucracy 
that was costing far more than it 
achieved has put us on record. I will 
not take any more time today; it is not 
necessary, but there will be substantial 
opposition to creating a board that 
costs so much and did so little. 

Mr. CHAFEE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. CHAFEE. I wonder if the Sena- 
tor from Arizona will yield me 1 
minute. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I will be happy 
to. 
Mr. CHAFEE. I associate myself 
with the comments of the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah. We have 
been up and down this hill I do not 
know how many times in the past, and 
the decision has always been that this 
Board does not deserve resurrection. I 
hope that we would stick by that deci- 
sion. I think the facts that the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah pointed 
out were very telling. I join in his com- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. President, 
I yield myself such time as I need. 

Let me say that in my opening re- 
marks I indicated I agree the past Re- 
negotiation Board did not do an effec- 
tive job, and they did not do it because 
they lacked the power to truly do a 
decent job. In addition to that, the 
players on the team, those who were 
to do the job, did not have the com- 
mitment to do an effective job. In 
spite of all of those failures, I should 
point out, however, and their lack of 
power, they still found $82 million in 
excess profits in the last year of exist- 
ence. When it went out of business, 
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there were $150 billion in contracts yet 
to be examined. The fiscal year 1986 
Department of Defense authorization 
bill includes $102 billion in procure- 
ment funds. A savings by renegoti- 
ation of one-half of 1 percent would 
amount to $500 million. 

Now, all we are saying, those of us 
who support this amendment, is that 
defense contractors have been ripping 
off the Government at a merciless 
rate, and the Department of Defense, 
no matter what they say, through 
their efforts to do a decent job are not 
in fact doing a decent job. 

Some have said that we can do it 
through the DCAA or through the 
Truth-in-Negotiation Act or the armed 
Services procurement regulations and 
others. 

In response to that point, Donald 
Horan, Director of Procurement Logis- 
tics and Readiness Division of the 
GAO, stated the following in testimo- 
ny on August 4, 1982, before the Sub- 
committee on Joint Oversight and Re- 
negotiation of the House Banking 
Committee: 

If someone is to take a position that we do 
not need to worry about excess profits be- 
cause we have those things in place, we dis- 
agree with that. 


There is another argument made, 
whether the Department of Defense 
can do an effective job because they 
have at the present time 54,000 people 
running procurement programs, and 
why should this additional money be 
added. 

It is always amazing to me how 
people are unwilling to provide extra 
money for the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice to do additional audits or for the 
Department of Defense to collect back 
some of the over amounts that have 
been paid on defense contracts. 

In the August 1982 House hearings, 
Sidney Waldon, of the GAO, answered 
the question with respect to the 
matter of DOD doing it itself. He said: 

The bulk of these employees are quality 
control people at the Department of De- 
fense. They have nothing whatsoever to do 
with the pricing of the contract or whether 
excess profits are being made under that 
contract, 

He went on to say: 


Fewer than 10,000 of those 54,000 are in- 
volved at all in pricing. 

He said that these people are gener- 
ally at the front end of the negotiating 
process. 

I believe that there have been prob- 
lems. I know there have been prob- 
lems. But the problems we had with 
the Renegotiation Board in the past 
are minor and de minimis as compared 
to the problems we have at this time 
in wasting the taxpayers’ dollars by 
throwing them at the defense contrac- 
tors who continue to take advantage 
of our Government. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remain- 
der of my time. 
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Mr. ROTH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I yield 5 min- 
utes to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I will be 
brief, but I do want to point out that 
somewhat earlier during the consider- 
ation of the current legislation, I of- 
fered an amendment which had, as 
one section, a proposal to revitalize 
the Renegotiation Board. At that 
time, I indicated that I would with- 
draw my amendment on a statement 
from the Armed Services Committee 
that hearings would be held on my 
proposed amendment. 

Since then, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Ohio has offered his amend- 
ment on renegotiation, and we have 
had a number of discussions in that 
connection. It is my hope and thought 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio and I would work together in de- 
veloping a bill that would not only 
provide for a new Renegotiation Board 
but would also find ways and means 
that would eliminate some of the 
problems that occurred in the later 
months and years of the Renegoti- 
ation Board. 

It is my thought that this legislation 
should apply to other agencies beyond 
the Department of Defense. If that 
should be the case, and if it were re- 
ferred to the Government Affairs 
Committee, of which I am chairman, it 
would be my intent to hold hearings at 
a relatively early period and to report 
legislation if those hearings showed 
that that was the proper course of 
action. But I think that the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio has made 
a very valid point. 

I, for one, am not satisfied with the 
performance of the defense contrac- 
tors. I recognize that there have been 
serious problems in the past with the 
Renegotiation Board, but I think this 
is a matter that deserves the most 
careful attention of this body. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I very much appreciate the thoughtful 
remarks and the sincere approach that 
the chairman of the Government Af- 
fairs Committee brings to this subject. 
I know that he had offered an amend- 
ment earlier and then withdrew it, 
with the understanding that there 
would be hearings in the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. 

He and I have been talking about 
the entire question of Government 
procurement and the need to protect 
the Government's position in that re- 
spect. He and I have talked about our 
jointly introducing legislation which 
would appropriately be referred to his 
committee, and he has publicly indi- 
cated now that he intends to hold 
hearings and mark up such a piece of 
legislation and move it forward. I 
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think that would serve the Nation’s in- 
terests best. 

I believe that the Senator from 
Delaware has proven by his actions in 
the past that he is not one who sup- 
ports Government waste. He has been 
a strong voice against it. I consider it a 
privilege to work with him in introduc- 
ing such legislation and helping to not 
only move it through his committee, 
where he does not need help, but also 
helping him with respect to the 
matter once we bring the subject to 
the floor. 

Under those circumstances, it is my 
view that in bringing this issue to a 
vote at this moment, with the opposi- 
tion of the Armed Services Committee 
and the concern of some of the 
others—the chairman of the Banking 
Committee—no useful purpose would 
be served. I think a much more useful 
purpose would be served to proceed 
along the lines discussed with the 
chairman of the Governmental Affairs 
Committee. Under the circumstances, 
I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the bill is now open to further amend- 
ment. I think the Senator from Iowa 
has an amendment. 

AMENDMENT NO, 244 
(Purpose: To promote efficient management 
of costs and prices under Department of 

Defense contracts) 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Iowa (Mr. GRASSLEY] 
proposes an amendment numbered 244. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 66, between lines 16 and 17, 
insert the following new section: 

COST AND PRICE MANAGEMENT IN DEFENSE 

PROCUREMENT 

Sec. . (a) Chapter 141 of such title is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“§ 2406. Cost and price management 

“(a) In this section: 

“(1) ‘Covered contract’ means any con- 
tract awarded by a defense agency using 
procedures as defined in chapter 137 of this 
title and which is subject to the provisions 
of section 2306 of this title, including con- 
tracts for full-scale engineering, develop- 
ment, or production. 

“(2) ‘Defense agency’ means the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Department of the 
Army, the Department of the Navy, the De- 
partment of the Air Force, and the Defense 
Logistics Agency. 

“(bX1) A defense agency which is respon- 
sible for the acquisition of property (includ- 
ing major manufactured end items) or serv- 
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ices under a covered contract shall cause to 
be recorded the contractor’s proposed and 
negotiated cost and pricing data acquired by 
the agency into appropriate categories, in- 
cluding labor costs, material costs, subcon- 
tract costs, overhead costs, general and ad- 
ministrative costs, fee or profit, recurring 
costs, and nonrecurring costs. 

“(2)(A) A defense agency which is respon- 
sible for the acquisition of major manufac- 
tured end items under a covered contract 
shall cause to be recorded the proposed and 
negotiated bills of labor for labor used by 
the prime contractor and each associate 
contractor in manufacturing the item and 
for labor used by each such contractor in 
performing routine testing relating to the 
item. The bill of labor relating to the labor 
used by any such contractor shall reflect 
such contractor’s computation of the work 
required in manufacturing parts and subas- 
semblies for the end item and in performing 
routine testing of such parts and subassem- 
blies. 

“(B) Each contractor preparing a bill of 
labor referred to in subparagraph (A) shall- 
specify in the bill of labor the current indus- 
trial engineering standard hours of work 
content (also known as ‘should-take times’) 
for the work included in a component of the 
bill of labor and for the total work included 
in the bill of labor. The contractor shall 
base the standard hours of work content 
specified in the bill of labor on the ‘fair 
day’s work’ concept, as such term is under- 
stood in competition commercial manufac- 
turing industries in the United States. The 
contractor’s standard hours of work content 
included in the bill of labor shall not vary 
from time standards derived from commer- 
cially available predetermined time stand- 
ard systems widely used in the United 
States, as determined by the defense 
agency, subject to verification by audit. 

“(C) The head of a defense agency acquir- 
ing a bill of labor referred to in subpara- 
graph (A) shall provide for the maintenance 
of the information relating to standard 
hours of work content included under sub- 
paragraph (B) and shall review such infor- 
mation to determine changes in measured 
work content as work progresses under the 
contract to which the bill of labor relates. 

“(3) A defense agency which is responsible 
for the acquisition of major manufactured 
end items under a covered contract shall 
cause to be recorded the proposed and nego- 
tiated bills of material used by the prime 
contractor and each associate contractor 
under the contract in manufacturing the 
item and of material used by each such con- 
tractor in performing routine testing relat- 
ing to the item. The bill of material used by 
any such contractor shall reflect such con- 
tractor’s computation of the material re- 
quired for manufacturing parts and subas- 
semblies for the end item and for routine 
testing of such parts and subassemblies. The 
costs set out in the bill of material shall be 
expressed in current dollars and shall be 
materialized and received in a manner simi- 
lar to the manner provided for bill of labor 
in paragraph (2)(C). 

“(4) A defense agency which is responsible 
for the acquisition of property (including 
major manufactured end items) or services 
under a covered contract shall cause to be 
recorded incurred costs under the contract 
in the same manner as the defense agency 
categorizes and records proposed and nego- 
tiated costs, including grouping the costs as 
provided under paragraph (1)." 

“(d)(1) Nothing in this section shall pro- 
hibit a contractor from submitting a request 
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for payment or reimbursement for any bill 
of labor or any bill of material developed 
pursuant to an approved system of cost 
principles and procedures. 

“(2) Nothing in this section shall require 
the submission of the information to be sub- 
mitted under this section if the contractor 
does not maintain such information on the 
date of enactment of this section.”. 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new item: 

“2405. Cost and price management.”. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, the 
amendment I offer is a request for the 
availability of information: informa- 
tion already gathered but not used by 
the Defense Department. 

This amendment would help identify 
and solve the problem of hidden slush 
funds in the Pentagon budget, such as 
the magic $4 billion Secretary Wein- 
berger just found in his coffee can out 
in his back yard. 

This amendment is known as a 
should cost amendment, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It would make available specific 
and useful cost information without 
which we would have no idea if the 
Defense Department has more money 
than it needs, or if our constituents 
are getting their money’s worth for de- 
fense. 

I would like to stress that this infor- 
mation is presently gathered by the 
various services. This is not a require- 
ment to generate new information or 
needless paperwork. Instead, it is 
merely a requirement for paying at- 
tention to information already re- 
ceived but systematically ignored. 

Let me explain, Mr. President, why 
this information is so important. I re- 
cently collected data from the three 
services which shows that our defense 
factories are operating at about 33 
percent of normal efficiency. In other 
words, only 33 percent of our defense 
procurement dollars are being used ef- 
ficiently. The other 67 percent is being 
wasted. 

Now there is no way, Mr. President, 
that we could have discovered how in- 
efficient the defense industry is with- 
out the level of information specified 
in this amendment. The problem is 
not that the information does not 
exist. It does. The problem is that no 
one, not even a congressional commit- 
tee, can readily get the information 
because it is not kept in a systematic 
way in any of the services, or in OSD. 
Getting this information is like pulling 
teeth with your fingers. 

This amendment would simply re- 
quire that information of this detailed 
level be systematized by the services 
and made available. That way, we can 
all keep an eye on progress, or the lack 
of it, in defense cost control. 

I recently uncovered a simple, little 
metal strap which holds engine wires 
in place on the KC-135 airplane. The 
cost per standard hour of output on 
that strap was $370. That’s $370 per 
standard hour of work. The commer- 
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cial industry could do the same kind of 
work for about $50 per standard hour. 
The cost per standard hour on that 
strap is about 7.5 times more than it 
should be. And we pay for it. Yet, we 
can never know of such things unless 
this amendment is adopted. 

Mr. President, without information 
such as required in this amendment, 
we would not be able to understand 
how much we are paying above and 
beyond what we expect to pay for mili- 
tary hardware. 

We talk about the need for competi- 
tion. Yet, unless we know specifically 
where the costs are excessive, we will 
never be in a position to drive down 
costs. 

There is still another reason why 
this amendment is important, Mr. 
President. We have all heard, now, the 
story about the defense bureaucrats 
running into the back yard of the Pen- 
tagon, digging up the coffee can, and 
pulling out $4 billion. 

This amendment would enable us to 
know where all the coffee cans are 
buried. In a back-door way, the infor- 
mation in this amendment would 
reveal program-cost requirements 
from the bottom up. If money beyond 
those requirements should appear in 
that budget-line item, we could estab- 
lish its purpose either as necessary or 
slush. 

I would like to clear up one point, 
Mr. President. 

This information is available to the 
services. It is not classified. It is not 
proprietary. It is not even overly de- 
tailed. In fact, the services gather data 
far more detailed than this. 

However, it may be embarrassing. 
That is why, fully 3 months after this 
same information was requested and 
due to be received by the Senate 
Budget Committee, the Defense De- 
partment is still dragging its heels and 
it is not forthcoming with the infor- 
mation. 

The information was requested back 
in January by Chairman DoMENICI 
and ranking member Senator CHILEs. 
To date, only 5 percent of this vital 
information has come forth, and it is 
impossible to know if any more will 
surface. 

This is an opportunity for us to open 
up all the windows and shades and let 
the sun come peering in on Defense 
Department activity. It is a worthy 
issue to pursue and investigate. 

There is not one good reason against 
this amendment. There is no addition- 
al burden, because the information is 
already gathered by the services. 

There cannot be micromanagement 
involved, because this is not manage- 
ment—it is a simple request for avail- 
ability of information. 

It is obvious, Mr. President, that the 
plusses of this amendment far out- 
weigh any conceivable argument to 
the contrary. 

In addition, we will be able to tell 
our constituents that we are keeping a 
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watchful eye on the Pentagon when- 
ever they read in their hometown 
newspapers about pliers and coffee- 
pots and plastic whistles. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
do not believe that the minority has 
any objection to this amendment. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, we have 
worked out a provision in this amend- 
ment that was a real problem, and we 
can accept the amendment at this 
stage. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The majority 
has no objection. We will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. I thank the man- 
agers of the bill. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


SERVICE LIFE EXTENSION PROGRAM 


Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I should 
like to engage the distinguished Sena- 
tor from California in a brief discus- 
sion. 

I thank the Senator for his atten- 
tion, because I should like to enter 
into a discussion concerning language 
in this bill which restricts the authori- 
zation of funds for the Service Life 
Extension Program until the Secre- 
tary of the Navy certifies that the 
U.S.S. Kitty Hawk Service Life Exten- 
sion Program can be more cost effec- 
tively done by the naval shipyard than 
through another alternative means. 

I say to the Senator from California 
that because the Philadelphia Naval 
Shipyard is one of the most cost effec- 
tive yards in the United States, I do 
not fear the results of such a report. 
However, I am concerned about such 
routine congressional efforts to redi- 
rect the SLEP Program in contraven- 
tion of prior Senate action. 

The Senate has voted two times on 
the same issue as presented in this lan- 
guage. The SLEP Program has been 
studied and managed by the Navy as 
any ship overhaul program. 

Of course, if irregularities exist, I 
expect a thorough examination of the 
problems, but at the same time I wish 
to foreclose reexamination of the 
SLEP Program not based on factual 
concerns. 

So, would the Senator from Califor- 
nia agree to an assurance that if the 
Secretary of the Navy, in response to 
this language, certifies that a full 
Service Life Extension Program can be 
carried out most effectively at the 
Philadelphia Naval Shipyard, we will 
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not face this kind of fencing language 
again next year and in the succeeding 
years? 

Mr. WILSON. First, Mr. President, I 
say to my friend from Pennsylvania, 
both he and the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania, I assure his constituents 
are serving their citizens well by their 
vigilance. 

Second, I know that he is not sug- 
gesting that this Senator or any other 
refrain from exercising their duty of 
oversight and, of course, I could not 
agree to be foreclosed from exercising 
oversight responsibility, especially 
when as in the instant case of evidence 
in the form of a study and remedy by 
Airpack is focused on the question of 
the cost effectiveness of this Service 
Life Extension Program. 

But I can assure the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, both Senators, Senator 
Hetnz and Senator SPECTER, both of 
whom have expressed their concern to 
me, that it is not my intention to rou- 
tinely apply such fencing language to 
each proposed Service Life Extension 
Program. 

This was warranted by the Airpack 
study and if the Senator’s confidence 
is borne out, clearly there will be no 
problem. 

Mr. HEINZ. If the Senator will yield, 
I thank him for an extremely respon- 
sive request. I think we all agree that 
when there is a specific problem, it 
needs to be addressed. The Senator 
has made clear in his statement, as I 
understand it, the Senator and the 
committee were not satisfied with the 
responsiveness of the Navy Depart- 
ment. I do not blame them. I think 
that the committee should, and I 
would not want anything in this whole 
question to suggest any lessening of 
the right, indeed the responibility, of 
the Armed Services Committee, indeed 
Congress, to conduct necessary and ap- 
propriate oversight, and I concur with 
him in that, and I am equally appreci- 
ative of the fact that he has clearly 
stated for the Record that this is not 
going to be a routine or casual exercise 
that is recommenced for no good pur- 
pose or reason this year. 

I sincerely thank him for his atten- 
tiveness and willingness to be candid 
and direct with us all. It is deeply ap- 
preciated, and I thank him personally, 
Mr. President. 

I also see my friend and colleague 
from Pennsylvania who I believe seeks 
recognition. 

Mr. SPECTER. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague, Senator HEINZ, for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. President, I commend Senator 
Hernz for his diligence on an issue 
where he took the lead back in 1980 
when this issue was before this body 
at that time and in 1979 as well, and I 
thank our distinguished colleague 
from California, Senator WILSON, for 
his cooperation in clarifying the bill 
language through this colloquy. 
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Certainly, I share Senator HEINZ’ 
confidence that the Service Life Ex- 
tension Program as carried out in the 
Philadelphia Naval Yard can with- 
stand any scrutiny, but it is important 
that such certification not become a 
matter of mere routine, and the dis- 
cussion and colloquy which has been 
entered into today I think clarifies the 
ReEcorpD on this point. 

I thank both my colleague from 
Pennsylvania, Senator HEINZ, and my 
colleague from California, Senator 
Witson, for working this out to the 
mutual satisfaction of the Senators, 
giving the appropriate recognition to 
the Philadelphia Naval Yard and ap- 
propriate assurances that it will be 
cost-effective work done. 

I thank the Chair, and I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I note 
the Senator from New Jersey has a 
great interest in this matter, and I 
yield to him. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia because it is a matter of great in- 
terest to me for our State and our 
region. 

The Navy considers the Service Life 
Extension Program a highly successful 
and cost-effective program which will 
add 15 years to the life of the eight 
Forrestal-class carriers. 

The Navy has publicly acknowledged 
that the SLEP Program at the Phila- 
delphia Shipyard has been a success 
and is the most cost-effective means 
available of overhauling the Kitty 
Hawk. 

I hope that Congress has seen the 
end of this issue and that the certifica- 
tion by the Navy this time is the last 
one that is necessary. 

I want to see us let the Philadelphia 
Shipyard overhaul the Kitty Hawk 
and leave the micromanagement of 
the Navy’s programs to the Navy. 

Mr. President, this matter has been 
under discussion among a number of 
us for several days, and frankly I 
would have preferred getting started 
with SLEP without delay. It is a 
matter of importance to our national 
security and of enough great signifi- 
cance to the economy of our region 
and my State. I appreciate the assur- 
ances of the Senator from California 
that this is the last time we will have 
to review this process without any evi- 
dence of problems. 

I salute the efforts of the Senators 
from Pennsylvania, Senator HEINZ and 
Senator SPECTER, in putting to rest 
once and for all this matter. 

I thank the Chair. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I thank 
all Senators for their indulgence. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the bill is open for further amend- 
ment. I believe my friend from Geor- 
gia has one to offer. 

Mr. NUNN. I have two, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and it will not take very much 
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time. I believe the chairman and I to- 
gether discussed this one amendment 
which I offer on behalf of Senator 
Ho.uincs. This is to add a total of $5 
million on an Air Force research and 
development project. 

AMENDMENT NO, 246 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I will 
send this amendment to the desk. This 
is on behalf of Senator HOLLINGS. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Nunn] for 
Mr. HOLLINGS, proposes an amendment 
numbered 246. 

On page 11, line 19, 

Strike the $14,289,734,000 and insert in 
lieu thereof $14,294,734,000 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, this is an 
amendment to restore $5 million to 
the Air Force Research and Develop- 
ment Program. 

This was brought to our attention a 
few moments ago by Senator HOLLINGS 
and it involves the account 63211F, 
aerospace structures and materials. 
The original request was for $24 mil- 
lion and the committee recommended 
a reduction of $10 million. The origi- 
nal committee recommendation at 3 
percent budget mark was $5 million re- 
duction. 

Senator Hotiincs had been relying 
on the committee report which, of 
course, was outmoded when we went 
to the zero percent level and did not 
realize that this cut had been made 
and he found out and informed the 
committee that will seriously disrupt 
an ongoing program and perhaps re- 
quire the cancellation of the contract. 

This is at his request, and my under- 
standing is it has been cleared on the 
majority side. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, the 
majority side has no objection to this 
amendment. 

Mr. NUNN. I thank the Senator 
form Texas. 

I ask the amendment be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAMM. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO, 247 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I have 
one other requirement, and it is a re- 
porting requirement. The Secretary of 
Defense under this amendment will be 
required to submit a report to Con- 
gress not later than September 15 ad- 
justing the 5-year defense plan which 
is the existing 5-year defense plan to 
adjust that to two levels of growth so 
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we can take a look at what we are 
doing in the longer term. 

One level of growth will be 3 per- 
cent; one level of growth will be zero 
percent. I am not forecasting or 
prophesying what will happen over 
the next 5 years, but I believe since 
the original 5-year plan was based on a 
much higher level of growth, in fact it 
was based on 6 percent this year, 8 
percent or approximately 8 percent 
the next 2 fiscal years, we need to 
have a better look of where we are 
going down the line. I hope we can get 
this information before the appropria- 
tions process because in this bill we 
have before us we are making a 
number of new starts and most of 
those I think are worthy new starts, 
but they involve billions and billions 
of dollars, and I think we need to have 
some idea about the effect of a new 
type defense 5-year plan on the pro- 
curement schedules and rates of a 
number of weapon systems that are 
now existing, and relating that to the 
new starts is enormously important. 

I am of the opinion we have too 
many programs now. They can be jus- 
tified on their own basis. But when we 
are going into a much tighter defense 
environment I think they are going to 
have to have a fresh look. 

I am particularly concerned about 
the implications of the next 5 years in 
terms of the new starts and how that 
is going to affect existing production 
lines and whether we really can afford 
those new programs as well as the ex- 
isting number of programs we have 
now. 

I know it will be somewhat difficult 
to get by September 15, but I stress it 
does not require a new 5-year budget 
plan. It is not intended to require that. 
It is really asking them to update the 
existing plan they now have with two 
new levels of growth assumed, that is 
the 3-percent level and the zero-per- 
cent level. 

I am hopeful this will be acceptable 
to the majority. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I rise 
to accept the amendment. One of the 
problems that we face in defense budg- 
eting is so many of our costs are rear- 
end loaded. We have, through the 
whole authorization bill, numerous ex- 
amples of where we move into a- new 
program through R&D with no real 
consideration as to what the expendi- 
tures on that program will be in the 
outyears when it begins to ramp up. 

Mr. President, if we are to have any 
effective outyear budgeting, if we are 
going to make decisions about new 
weapons procurement, we have to 
have a clear understanding of what 
the outyear implications of these situ- 
ations are. I think this is an effort to 
get at that. I strongly support the 
amendment. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Texas. I know the 
Senator from Texas and I completely 
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agree on the need to have that infor- 
mation and the particular dangers we 
face in a much tighter defense growth 
environment down the road. I look for- 
ward to working with the Senator 
from Texas in that area. I think it is 
enormously important. 

Mr. President, I do not believe the 
amendment has been reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Nunn] 
proposes an amendment numbered 247. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill insert 
the following new section: 

ADJUSTED PROCUREMENT BUDGET PLAN 

Sec. . The Secretary of Defense shall 
submit to the Congress not later than Sep- 
tember 1, 1985 an adjusted Five Year De- 
fense Plan beginning in FY 1986 in which 
the total budget authority for each fiscal 
year does not increase more than 3% over 
the previous year's total budget authority 
adjusted for the official inflation projec- 
tions for that year, and a second Five Year 
Defense Plan in which the total budget au- 
thority for each year does not exceed the 
previous year’s budget authority adjusted 
for the official inflation projections for that 
year. Such plans shall include the broad cat- 
egories as follows: 

(1) a single amount representing the total 
budget authority for each appropriation ac- 
count, except that amounts shall be speci- 
fied at the budget activity level in the pro- 
curement appropriation accounts; 

(2) the annual procurement plans for each 
of the five years for each major defense ac- 
quisition program as defined in 10 U.S. Code 
139a(a). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAMM. I move to lay the 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO, 248 
(Purpose: To provide $600,000 in impact aid 
to the Douglas School District of Box 

Elder, South Dakota, mitigating the ad- 

verse impact on the schools of such dis- 

trict.) 

Mr. ABDNOR. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
ABDNOR] proposes an amendment numbered 
248. 


Mr. ABDNOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
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ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
The amendment is as follows: 
On page 132, between lines 14 and 15, 
insert the following new section: 
SPECIAL IMPACT AID FOR THE DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
DISTRICT IN BOX ELDER, SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sec. . The Secretary of the Air Force 
may use not to exceed $600,000 of the funds 
appropriated to the Air Force for fiscal year 
1986 for Ellsworth Air Force Base, South 
Dakota, under section 2131 to provide assist- 
ance, by grant or otherwise, to the Douglas 
School District located in Box Elder, South 
Dakota, for the purpose of mitigating any 


adverse impact on the Schools of such 
school district. 


Mr. ABDNOR. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to ensure 
adequate funding for the school dis- 
trict which serves children whose par- 
ents are stationed at the Ellsworth Air 
Force Base in South Dakota. 

Mr. President, this amendment is 
similar to the Bingaman-Domenici 
amendment agreed to by the Senate 3 
days ago. It does not add to the fund- 
ing authorized under this bill, nor does 
it divert funds from other bases or 
other schools. Rather, my amendment 
gives the Secretary of the Air Force 
discretion to provide up to $600,000 of 
the funds authorized for military con- 
struction at Ellsworth, for the purpose 
of phasing in the B-1 bomber, to miti- 
gate any adverse impact on the local 
school district which serves the chil- 
dren of military personnel due to Fed- 
eral activity. 

Mr. President, I would not offer this 
amendment if I did not believe it nec- 
essary to avert the possible closure of 
the schools which serve the children 
of the military personnel stationed at 
the Ellsworth Air Force Base. Unfor- 
tunately, the Department of Educa- 
tion’s erratic interpretations of the 
impact aid statute (P.L. 81-874), 
prompt me to pursue this amendment, 
I consider this provision a disaster in- 
surance policy. Having already experi- 
enced one such closure of this school 
district in 1973, during the first year I 
served in the other body, and its near 
closure again 2 years ago, I believe my 
amendment is desperately needed in 
order to prevent a similar situation 
from recurring later this year. 

Mr. President, I am advised that my 
amendment is acceptable to both the 
majority and minority managers of 
the bill. If there are no objections, I 
move the adoption of my amendment. 

Mr. President, I wish to thank the 
distinguished chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, Mr. GOLDWATER, 
and the very able ranking minority 
member, Mr. Nunn, for their assist- 
ance in this matter. They, together 
with their committee colleagues, have 
labored long on this bill, and I com- 
mend them for their efforts. 
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Again, this provision is like an insur- 
ance package that may never have to 
be used. The assistance will be made 
available to the school district only if 
it is needed. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I defer to 
the chairman, if he would like to re- 
spond. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
all of us who live in the Far West or 
Middle West where we have air bases 
or ground bases or naval bases that 
impact very heavily upon the school 
districts are confronted with this. 

I am willing to take this amendment, 
but I take it, I have to say, with a 
great deal of reluctance and a warning 
to all that this kind of aid will have to 
be worked out by regular legislation 
next year. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I share 
the views of the Senator from Arizona. 
I understand the purpose of the 
amendment. I have similar bases, and 
I have similar problems. And there are 
a lot of problems, and they are real 
problems. 

It may very well be that we need to 
direct the Department of Defense to 
take a look at this so the policy will be 
applied generically to all bases. 

I do believe it is a bad precedent. We 
have an amendment like this that has 
been offered on my side of the aisle. 
Frankly, I suspect if other Senators 
fully focused on it, we would have 100 
more amendments on the floor by the 
end of the afternoon with this kind of 
request, because it is not just in a 
single area. 


I am willing to accept the amend- 
ment. I understand it is important to 
the Senator. I respect him for offering 
it, but I would tell him I believe it is a 
bad precedent, and I cannot give assur- 
ances about what may happen to it in 
conference. 


Mr. ABDNOR. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Georgia and I 
thank the Senator from Arizona. I can 
understand their dilemma. Hopefully, 
in the near future, we may develop a 
generic, long-term solution to this 
problem. But this district’s funds are 
already short and with the B-1 being 
phased in, bringing with it consider- 
ably more personnel and activity, this 
district may be forced to close its 
doors during the next school year. 
Hopefully, direct assistance from DOD 
will not be needed and will not be 
used. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senator PRESSLER be added 
as a cosponsor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
we will accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment 
agreed to. 
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Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 165 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to substitute 
the amendment now sent to the desk 
for amendment No. 165 which was 
agreed to earlier. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment, as modified, is as 
follows: 

On page 100, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new section: 

AUTHORITY TO LEASE AIR FORCE HELICOPTERS 
TO THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Sec. . Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this or any other Act, the Secretary 
of the Air Force may lease not more than 12 
UH-F1 helicopters to the Department of 
Forestry of the State of California for the 
purposes of fighting forest fires, search and 
rescue missions, and vegetation control ac- 
tivities. The lease of helicopters under this 
section shall be made subject to such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary considers 
fair and reasonable and necessary to protect 
the interests of the United States. 


AMENDMENT NO. 194 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
on Senator PRESSLER’s amendment No. 
194, there is a typographical error in 
section 1, paragraph 2, which states: 

(2) embark upon a program to upgrade 
the chemical reconnaissance, decontamina- 
tion and protective capabilities of each’s 
military forces to a level adequate to meet 
the chemical threat identified in NATO in- 
telligence estimates; and 

Where it reads “of each’s military 
forces” it should read “of each NATO 
member’s military forces”. 

I ask unanimous consent to so 
modify the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. with- 
out objection, the amendment is so 
modified. 

AMENDMENT NO. 249 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
does the Senator from Michigan have 
an amendment? 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. LEVIN] 
proposes an amendment numbered 249. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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The amendment is as follows: 

On page 67, lines 8 and 9 strike “general 
and administrative”. 

On page 70, line 5 strike “may” and insert 
in lieu thereof “shall”. 

On page 69, line 24 strike “are” and insert 
in lieu thereof: “have previously been deter- 
mined to be”. 

On page 73, between lines 6 and 7, insert 
the following new paragraph: 

“(d) Nothing herein is intended to modify, 
amend, or repeal section 1245 of the Fiscal 
Year 1985 Department of Defense Authori- 
zation Act, Public Law 98-473, the provision 
of which the Secretary of Defense has 
failed to comply with as of May 24, 1985. 

On page 69, line 10 strike the words “that 
there is" and insert “by”. 

On page 69, line 23 strike from “for” 
through “costs” in line 24 and insert 
“which, by clear and convincing evidence.” 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that this amendment has been 
cleared on both sides of the aisle. Let 
me briefly describe some of its provi- 
sions. 

The bill provides that a penalty 
would be assessed to defense contrac- 
tors if they submit costs for reim- 
bursements where there is clear and 
convincing evidence that they are un- 
allowable. While at first blush this 
may have some appeal in light of re- 
peated reports of contractor wrongdo- 
ing, it could in fact prove to be unfair 
in its application unless amended. 

My preference would be to amend 
this section now to permit the Defense 
Department to waive the penalty if it 
were absolutely convinced beyond 
doubt that the submission of the claim 
was an honest error. However, I think 
that I would fail in such an effort at 
this time. So I will continue to work 
on language to see if I can come up 
with some language which is accepta- 
ble to address that particular problem 
which I perceive. That is not covered 
anymore in my amendment, however. 

I am pleased that the amendment 
that I am offering which is acceptable 
at this point will permit the Defense 
Department in effect to look at evi- 
dence on both sides in determining 
whether a claim is clearly unallowable. 
Since it is possible that there can be 
convincing evidence on both sides of a 
question, and the bill language could 
be construed as providing a penalty 
after looking at the evidence at only 
one side, my amendment makes it 
clear that the Defense Department 
judgment will be applied in pursuit of 
a clear and convincing standard of 
proof. In other words, more than a 
preponderance of evidence and un- 
allowability is required before a penal- 
ty is invoked which is as it should be 
when one is exacting a penalty and 
that the Department should apply the 
clear and convincing test to all the evi- 
dence, not just to the evidence of un- 
allowability. 

I believe that this comports with the 
intention of the original sponsor of 
the language relative to a clear and 
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convincing proof standard. That is one 
aspect of the amendment. 

The bill requires that if a contractor 
repeatedly submits unallowable costs, 
then the Secretary may penalize the 
contractor in an amount equal to twice 
the disallowed amounts. But this 
stands in contrast to the provision rel- 
ative to a single penalty where a sub- 
mission is disallowed based on a find- 
ing by clear and convincing evidence 
and there is no exacerbating circum- 
stance such as repeated submissions. 
My amendment removes the discre- 
tionary authority from the Secretary 
in the more egregious cases since there 
is no discretion in the less egregious 
cases and thus it both strengthens the 
bill and makes it internally consistent. 

On another matter, section 703 of 
the bill requires the Secretary of De- 
fense to issue a report on several spe- 
cific findings of the committee and ad- 
dress the issue of whether the man- 
agement actions of the Department 
have addressed those findings. In the 
event that the management action has 
not addressed those findings, and 
solved the problems identified then, 
and only then, the Secretary must 
issue proposed regulations to limit the 
price that may be charged by defense 
contractors for spare parts. 

Since one of the findings that the 
committee bill makes is on the subject 
of inordinate overhead charges, result- 
ing in a price in excess of the intrinsic 
value of the part, one might conclude 
that if the Department has taken ade- 
quate management action on this 
point then no regulations are required. 

However, the fiscal year 1985 DOD 
Authorization Act included a section 
1245 which required the Secretary to 
write new regulations to specify the 
amount of overhead a contractor may 
appropriately allocate to a part, 

The regulations have not yet been 
promulgated, having been sent to the 
Federal Acquisition Council on May 9. 
Such regs were required to be promul- 
gated by April 19 according to the law 
and the Secretary has not yet com- 
plied with that law. 

My amendment would make it clear 
that the bill’s provisions do not obvi- 
ate the need for those new regulations 
under the 1985 DOD Authorization 
Act. 

As I indicated earlier, the bill’s lan- 
guage would create a new penalty for 
unallowable costs submitted for reim- 
bursement when the contractor con- 
sistently submits costs for which there 
is “clear and convincing” evidence that 
such costs are unallowable, or for situ- 
ations where it has previously been de- 
termined with respect to that contrac- 
tor that such costs are unallowable. 
This penalty includes disallowance of 
the cost, plus a fine equal to three 
times the amount of the submitted 
cost. 

The bill’s language makes no excep- 
tion for a contractor who might 
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submit several proposals concurrently 
which contain unallowable costs. 

Since the standard of clear and con- 
vincing evidence does not mean that 
there may not be clear and convincing 
evidence on the other side of the issue, 
a contractor might be reasonable in 
submitting several such claims simul- 
taneously. 

Under the bill’s language, such con- 
tractor could be fined up to three 
times the amount of the submitted 
costs in addition to having such costs 
disallowed. 

My amendment would require that 
in a situation where there are concur- 
rently submitted proposals, then the 
costs would have to have been previ- 
ously determined unallowable for the 
fines to be applied. This is simple fair- 
ness. 

In full committee markup, the mem- 
bers of the committee were presented 
with a new draft of a major initiative, 
now title VII of the bill. Committee 
work enjoys a presumption on the 
floor of the Senate—the presumption 
that language brought to the floor by 
the committee has been carefully 
groomed by the committee members 
and staff, and where significant 
changes in law are being proposed, 
that it has been the subject of hear- 
ings, testimony, advice, and the other 
benefits of considered deliberation. 

The language adopted by the com- 
mittee does not receive the considered 
deliberation it merits. 

The language first surfaced a mere 
72 hours before markup. 

During hearings of the Acquisition 
Subcommittee I remember no mention 
of this proposal so that it might be 
subject to a hearing and discussion. As 
a matter of fact, the Acquisition Sub- 
committee marked up our own pro- 
curement title to the bill. 

As a result of the lack of process, 
mistakes were made. 

The bill language was systematically 
altered when offered in full committee 
markup from what had been circulat- 
ed only hours earlier. 

To make matters worse, debate in 
the committee markup was limited to 
1 hour. 

As one more example of this speed, 
the language had been so hastily 
drafted that the criminal penalties 
first included in the bill appeared to 
lack a basic protection of criminal 
law—the fundamental requirement 
that actions be willful or knowing or 
reckless or otherwise wrongful in 
order to be criminal. 

I argued this point in committee be- 
cause, yes, even defense contractors 
should have rights of all citizens. 

When the committee brought the 
bill back to committee to remark the 
bill to achieve 0 percent cost growth in 
compliance with the will of the 
Senate, another complete revision of 
this 17-page section of this bill was 
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plopped on the table and voted out, 
again by a very divided vote. 

As ranking minority member of the 
Acquisition Subcommittee, I can attest 
to the complexity in this area. 

But this language provides far- 
reaching changes to procurement law 
without so much as a hearing. 

Everybody wants to have reform in 
this area—and I can understand this— 
but this is one of the most complex 
areas in the law. To adopt a proposal 
as complex as this one without hear- 
ings or discussions in committee is a 
mistake. 

My amendment doesn’t correct all of 
the problems in this language. I would 
have welcomed hearings on this, but I 
have tried to make the best I could 
under these circumstances. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, let me 
first say to the distinguished Senator 
that I agree with this amendment. I 
think it strengthens the provisions 
that were adopted by the committee. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I think 
this amendment has been cleared on 
both sides. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The amendment 
has been cleared on both sides. 

Mr. NUNN. The Senator is correct. 
It is a good amendment. We support it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate on the amend- 
ment? If not, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. LEVIN]. 

The amendment (No. 
agreed to. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, the bill 
includes a provision that makes clear 
that certain contractors’ claims which 
are submitted and disallowed are sub- 
ject to the False Claims Act. I believe 
that this provision is redundant. But I 
am not going to press that point at 
this time because there may be a dif- 
ference of opinion on that issue. 

There is a clarification which I 
would seek from my friend from 
Texas. I wonder if I might have his at- 
tention for just one moment. As I indi- 
cated, the bill does contain language 
which makes it clear that certain 
claims which are submitted and disal- 
lowed are subject to the False Claims 
Act, and the clarification that I seek is 
as follows: 

The False Claims Act has a require- 
ment in it of knowledge that a claim 
which is false is, in fact, false. Is it the 
intention of my friend from Texas, 
who is the author of this language, to 
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in any way change the requirement 
that there be knowledge before a 
crime can be found to exist under the 
False Claims Act? 

Mr. GRAMM. If the Senator will 
yield, it is not the intention of the 
Senator from Texas to in any way 
alter the False Claims Act. 

Mr. LEVIN. So any claim which is 
disallowed under the language of the 
bill, and which, according to the bill’s 
language, is subject to the False 
Claims Act, would have to meet all the 
tests in that act before a crime could 
be found to exist like any other crime? 

Mr. GRAMM. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LEVIN. I thank my friend. 

Mr. NUNN. If the Senator will yield 
on that, I have been very concerned 
about this also. With all the other 
matters this week, it has been hard to 
focus on that provision. 

The way I read the amendment now, 
I do not see that it has a requirement 
for knowledge. I know we established 
the author’s intent. I wonder why we 
cannot get a brief amendment that 
would make that plain. It seems to me 
that that element is not there. I know 
the author intended to incorporate 
that element of knowledge, but I do 
not believe he did. I believe it incorpo- 
rates the definition of false claims but 
not the knowledge requirement, as the 
Senator from Michigan said in the 
committee one day. 

Mr. LEVIN. I felt strongly we should 
not be changing the provisions of 


criminal law in this way. The assur- 
ance that we have from the Senator 
from Texas is, in fact, that we are not. 
I would think that we could clarify 


this in conference, if not with an 
amendment now. 

Mr. GRAMM. If the distinguished 
Senator will yield, it is clear in the ref- 
erence to false claims that we refer to 
the False Claims Act, the existing stat- 
ute, in terms of defining the criminal 
act. Therefore, all the provisions of 
that act are applicable. 4 

Mr. LEVIN. The language has been 
changed since the original bill lan- 
guage. I wonder if the Senator from 
Georgia might be willing to letyis look 
at today’s language. ; ' 

I wonder if my,friend would do this: 
compare the language in the revised 
bill to the original bjll and add to it 
today’s colloquy. If there is still any 
ambiguity between now and confer- 
ence, I wonder if we can all work to- 
gether to eliminate the ambiguity in 
conference. 

Mr, GRAMM. In my opinion, in the 
revised version there is not any ambi- 
guity. Certainly, if there is any, I 
would be willing to work it out. The 
question raised in the committee when 
we went back into committee for a re- 
markup, changed the language. 

Mr. NUNN. The way this reads on 
pages 70 and 71, it says at the bottom: 
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(d) The submission for any period of a 
proposal for general and administrative cost 
settlement after the costs covered by such 
proposal have been. paid or accrued and 
such proposal includes any costs not actual- 
ly paid by the contractor or not actually ac- 
crued in accordance with generally accepted 
accounting principles or cost accounting 
standards shall be— 

(1) subject to the provisions of section 287 
of title 18, United States Code, and shall be 
punishable as provided by law (including 
section 704(a) of this Act) for offenses 
under that section and 


To make it subject to the provisions 
of section 287, that section is the 
False, Fictitious or Fraudulent Claims 
Act. 

Whoever makes or presents to any person 
or officer of the civil, military or naval serv- 
ice of the United States, or to any depart- 
ment or agency thereof, any claim upon or 
against the United States or any depart- 
ment or agency thereof knowing such claim 
to be false, fictitious or fraudulent shall be 
fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 5 years or both. 

I believe by saying it is subject to, 
that knowing such claim to be false if 
it is subject to that, would cover it. 

Mr. GRAMM. That is the intention 
of the whole section, to bring to bear 
the knowing provision of existing law. 
That section was injected because of 
concern in committee. It was for that 
purpose that it specifically deals with 
it. 

Mr. NUNN. I thank my friend from 
Texas. 

I have one other question. That 
means that this has incorporated or 
made subject to the criminal law these 
claims, does it not, because this is a 
criminal statute? 

Mr. GRAMM. It makes the claims 
that are false claims subject to crimi- 
nal statute. We have three gradua- 
tions of penalties: The unallowable 
charge, the unallowable charge where 
there is a consistent pattern of abuse, 
and the false claim, which goes back 
to the standard of knowing. 

Mr. NUNN. The only question I have 
is, “and shall be punishable as provid- 
ed by law, including section 704(a) of 
this act, for offenses under that sec- 
tion.” 

The way I would read that is that 
whatever the provisions are in 704(a) 
of this act would be included as penal- 
ty, but also, since it is subject to sec- 
tion 287, the penalties provided there, 
a fine of not more than $10,000, im- 
prisoned for not more than 5 years or 
both, those are also included because 
those are provisions of law. 

Mr. GRAMM. The Senator is cor- 
rect, except that we raised the $10,000 
to $100,000 and the Senator from West 
Virginia raised it to $1 million. 

Mr. LEVIN. I have a question of 
whether we should ask the Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee to make 
these penalties Governmentwide and 
not just make them applicable to de- 
fense contractors who file false claims. 
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The Senator from West Virginia indi- 
cated he would sign such a letter. 

Mr. NUNN. The imprisonment for 
not more than 5 years would continue 
to be part of this section? 

Mr. GRAMM. That is correct. No 
part of existing law is repealed here. It 
is simply a raising of the standard 
from $10,000 to $100,000. 

Mr. LEVIN. If the Senator from 
Georgia will yield, I indicated in my 
statement that I thought this lan- 
guage was redundant because the 
claim disallowed for knowingly being 
false is already subject to the False 
Claims Act. Therefore, I do not think 
we are doing something that is not al- 
ready the law. However, we are surely 
clarifying it if there is any doubt in 
anyone’s mind as to whether or not a 
false claim that meets the standards 
of the False Claims Act is in fact a 
false claim. This removes the doubt 
from anyone’s mind. 

Mr. GRAMM. That was the original 
intention of the amendment. 

Has the amendment of the Senator 
from Michigan been agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment has been agreed to. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized. 

AMENDMENT NO. 250 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Colorado (Mr. Hart] 
proposes an amendment numbered 250. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 100, between lines 2 and 3 insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. . The President of the United 
States shall conduct an interagency study 
(to include the Department of Defense the 
Department of Energy, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the Department of State, the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, and the 
appropriate intelligence agencies), with the 
purpose of: 

Reporting on the present status of United 
States and Soviet verification capabilities; 
and 

Determining possible avenues for coopera- 
tion with the Soviet Union in the develop- 
ment of verification capabilities not subject 
to national security restrictions; including 
but not limited to limited exchanges of data 
and scientific personnel and conducting a 
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joint technological effort in the area of seis- 
mic monitoring. 

The President shall submit a classified 
and unclassifed version of this report to 
Congress no later than October 1, 1985. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, very 
briefly, the floor managers of the bill 
have copies of the amendment and I 
shall describe it as briefly as I can. I 
hope it will be accepted and not con- 
troversial. 

It is the view of many, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that one of the reasons we have 
not been able to make more rapid 
progress in the area of arms control 
negotiations is because of the techno- 
logical limits on our capability to 
verify comprehensive arms control 
agreements. 

This amendment addresses the 
shortcomings in verification technolo- 
gy by urging the President to under- 
take a study involving all the principal 
agencies of Government which have 
jurisdiction and responsibility for 
arms control and the national securi- 


ty. 

That study’s purpose is, first, to 
report to Congress on the present 
status of the United States and Soviet 
verification capabilities, in both a clas- 
sified and unclassified manner, and, 
second perhaps more importantly, to 
determine whether there are possible 
avenues for cooperation with the 
Soviet Union in the development of 
verification capabilities which might 
be undertaken in ways that do not in 
any way impinge upon this country’s 
national security restrictions. That 
would be including but not limited to 
exchanges of data and scientific per- 
sonnel and perhaps even conducting 
joint technological efforts in the area 
particularly of seismic monitoring. 

Mr. President, the very clear intent 
of this amendment is in no way to 
jeopardize or leave open to possible 
question any classified or other data 
that might in any way affect our na- 
tional security. It is to ask the Presi- 
dent whether some common ground 
might exist for joint technological ef- 
forts between the two nations, particu- 
larly in the area of seismic research, 
that will, in effect, lower the verifica- 
tion threshold on both sides, particu- 
larly on our side, giving us greater con- 
fidence in our ability to monitor and 
verify that the Soviet Union is, in fact, 
living up to any agreements which we 
may seek to reach in Geneva or else- 
where. 

The amendment, Mr. President, it is 
hoped, will not cause controversy. It is 
not intended to. It is the sense of the 
Senator from Colorado that all sides 
on all dimensions of the arms control 
issue should welcome increased verifi- 
cation capabilities, including the possi- 
bility of joint United States-Soviet ef- 
forts. It is in that spirit that this 
amendment is offered. I hope the 
managers on both sides can see their 
way clear to accepting it. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER.. Mr. President, 
the majority has looked at this amend- 
ment and finds no fault with it. I 
think the minority agrees. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I think it 
is a good amendment, and we are 
happy to accept it. I particularly like 
the emphasis on seismic capabilities. I 
think there have been some break- 
throughs there, from what I under- 
stand, that may very well facilitate 
some of the onsite inspection, which I 
think is necessary in this overall con- 
troversy. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I 
have no objectioh to the amendment, 
and I think the effort is a good-faith 
effort to further the opportunity for 
cooperation and confidence-building 
between our two nations. As a member 
of the Helsinki Commission, I have to 
express some caution because of our 
sad experiencé that even the limited 
confidence-building mechanisms in the 
Helsinki Final Act have worked poorly 
or negatively because the Soviet Union 
has not wished to allow them to work 
well. So I think the amendment of the 
Senator from Colorado may indeed 
assist, but it can assist only if there is 
a real climate of desire on both sides. 

I think the question of seismic verifi- 
cation, which is one of the most trou- 
bling with respect to the verification 
of the T, is one in which there 
should be some common understand- 
ing. Indeed, if we look at it with a sci- 
entific detachment and do not try to 
politicize that scientific debate, we 
may well find ourselves moving closer 
together, either in the means by 
which we verify what may happen and 
way in which we verify what happens, 
or we may come to a better under- 
standing of whether or not there is 
indeed compliance or violation of ex- 
isting treaties. 

I am one of those who believe the 
evidence is relatively conclusive on 
that subject already, but I recognizé 
that there are many people who do 
not agree with that evaluation. This 
effort might well indicate whether or 
not there is a way to make more cer- 
tain and less arguable the results of 
that kind of analysis. 

Mr HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. McCLURE. I am happy to yield, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. HART. The Senator is, of 
course, correct. Cooperation by its 
very definition is a two-way street. 
You cannot cooperate with someone 
who does not want to cooperate. If the 
President makes a good-faith effort to 
see whether the Soviets want to join 
us in making a seismic’ verification 
effort or any other, and they say no or 
they say they want to-cooperate and 
do not, or if they’do not act in good 
faith, they’Stand exposed in the world 
arena, As with Helsinki or human 
rights or treaty violations, the world 
arena, the court of human opinion, is, 
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in fact, the final arbiter of who wants 
peace and who does not. 

In that respect, I agree completely 
with the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I was 
certain the Senator from Colorado 
would. I had no doubt about that at 
all. I only take time to speak with re- 
spect to the amendment at all because 
oftentimes, when we set in motion a 
course of action toward some kind of 
cooperative agreement or cooperative 
action, there are immediately some 
few in our society who get starry eyed 
about it and say, “Now we have solved 
that,” just as there are some who are 
cynical in our society who would say, 
“Why in the world would you do 
that?” 

I think we have to understand both 
the pitfalls and the opportunities of 
such an effort. I am sure the Senator 
from Colorado means to step between 
the pitfalls on the one side and the op- 
portunities on the other that may be 
overstated or stimulate over-expecta- 
tion of what might occur. 

A good-faith effort, Mr. President, is 
certainly well worth undertaking to 
put- to the test whether or not the 
Soviet Union does wish us to live in 
this world in a more peaceful and less 
stressful environment. I believe the 
amendment can lead in that direction. 

Mr. HART. The Senator is correct 
about the intent of this amendment. It 
does challenge the Soviet Union and 
does test their good faith and good in- 
tentions. I think we ought to test that 
on every occasion we can, because that 
is, in my judgment, the best way we 
can find out, as I said before, who 
really wants peace and who does not. 
When we seek to join with the Soviets 
to solve common problems in our 
mutual national security interests and 
they say no, or they operate in bad 
faith, or they say they want to cooper- 
ate and do not, or they undermine the 
effort, they are the ones who stand 
condemned, 

This amendment is meant to be cost- 
free to us in that respect. 

Mr. McCLURE., And if properly un- 
derstood, properly represented, and 
properly funded by the administra- 
tion, it can have those results. 

Mr. HART. If everything works that 
way, yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Symms). The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado. 

The amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I move to recon- 
sider the vote, Mr. President. 

Mr. HART. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
do not think there are any further 
amendments. Because I have to leave 
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at 4:30 p.m., I just want to take this 
opportunity to thank Senator NUNN of 
Georgia for his constant support and 
help. 

I want to thank all of the members 
of the committee, but particularly I 
want to thank all of the members of 
the staff who have done an unusually 
fine job. 

I do not believe the body knows it, 
but we have already passed 92 amend- 
ments. We have about 18 left to take 
care of when we get back. If we get the 
same kind of cooperation, I am sure 
that we can finish this bill the week 
after we come back. And again, my 
real heartfelt thanks for all the good 
work that everyone has done. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Arizona for his kind 
words, for his thoughtfulness during 
the course of this bill to those of us on 
this side of the aisle and, indeed, to 
the whole body, and for doing a 
superb job of leading us not only on 
the floor but also in the committee de- 
liberations. The Senator from Arizona 
is one of a kind. He is right at the top 
of those who have stood for years for 
strong national security. Whatever the 
state of our security today, I can say 
without any doubt it is much better 
because the Senator from Arizona 
passed this way, because of his terrific 
leadership over the years. 

I believe I speak on behalf of all the 
Members of this body in saying that 
we wish the Senator a few days of rest, 
and we certainly want him to know 
our prayers and thoughts are with 
him and his family, particularly his 
wife in her period of illness. Our pray- 
ers and thoughts will be with the Sen- 
ator. I think that is a reflection of the 
sentiment of everyone in the Senate. 

Mr. President, I, too, want to thank 
the staffs on both sides of the aisle for 
a superb job. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. 
friend. 

I should have left when the getting 
was good. There is another amend- 
ment. 


I thank my 


AMENDMENT NO. 251 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, we have 
seen it. We have serious reservations 
about it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
suggest that we take this amendment. 

Mr. NUNN. As chairman Stennis 
used to say, “We will be prepared to 
take this amendment to conference.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAMM). The amendment will be 
stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER], for Mr. WILSON, proposes an 
amendment numbered 251. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Sec. . (a) The Secretary of the Navy 
(hereinafter in this section referred to as 
the “Secretary”) is authorized to sell or ex- 
change approximately 475 acres of land 
lying south of proposed highway SR-52 
which comprises a portion of the Naval Air 
Station, Miramar, San Diego, California, 
said lands not to include lands authorized to 
be conveyed under Public Law 98-407, Sec- 
tion 837. The sale or exchange shall be con- 
ducted in accordance with competitive bid- 
ding procedures, as defined in Chapter 137 
of Title 10, and the Secretary shall in any 
event ensure that the consideration received 
from the sale or exchange is at least equal 
to the fair market value of the property. 

(b) In consideration for the sale or ex- 
change authorized in subsection (a), the 
Secretary may receive cash or land in the 
San Diego area, or both. Any land received 
shall be suitable for siting of military family 
housing. The Secretary is authorized to 
retain and expend the proceeds of the sale 
or exchange only for the acquisition of mili- 
tary family housing sites in the San Diego 
area. Any funds received by the Secretary 
under this provision shall be obligated for 
military family housing sites within 30 
months of their receipt or, failing such obli- 
gation, shall be deposited in the Treasury as 
miscellaneous revenue. 

(c) The exact acreage and legal descrip- 
tion of the property to be sold or exchanged 
under this section shall be in accordance 
with surveys that are satisfactory to the 
Secretary. 

(d) The Secretary may require such addi- 
tional terms and conditions in connection 
with the sale or exchange as are considered 
appropriate to protect the interests of the 
United States. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am informed that the minority has no 
overwhelming objection to this, and 
my feeling would be in about the same 
category, so we will accept it. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, Senator 
BINGAMAN, being our ranking member 
of military construction, has looked at 
this amendment at my request. He has 
very serious reservations, and so in 
conference we will have to look at it 
very carefully. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I agree with 
that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

So the amendment (No. 251) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, yesterday 
the Senate signaled a final victory for 
the opponents of the MX by over- 
whelmingly supporting an amendment 
to cap deployment at 50 missiles, 

I began the MX debate this year by 
offering an amendment to delete any 
further expenditures on the produc- 
tion and deployment of the MX, and it 
was difficult for me to sanction the de- 
ployment of 50 missiles which I do not 
believe will make a positive contribu- 
tion to the U.S. deterrent. 

However, I voted for the NUNN 
amendment for two reasons; first, it 
represents a long overdue first step 
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toward reconstructing a consensus on 
the issue of land based strategic mod- 
ernization. It rejects the notion of al- 
lowing our arsenal to be deployed in a 
vulnerable and destabilizing basing 
mode. And second, it demonstrates 
that a flawed weapons system, being 
promoted for political rather than 
sound military reasons, can be 
stopped. 

Mr. President, Alexis de Tocqueville 
wrote in “Democracy in America”: 
“There are two things that a demo- 
cratic people will always find very dif- 
ficult, to begin a war and to end it.” 
Certainly his words have held true for 
the protracted political war over the 
MX missile. Yet, yesterday’s Senate 
vote signals that the war is finally 
ending, and the clear winner will be 
America’s security. 

It did seem that the war over the 
MX would never end. The debate 
dragged on for a decade, through the 
expenditure of $10.5 billion, and past 
consideration of more than 30 basing 
modes. 

But, Mr. President, yesterday’s vote 
represents a clear victory for critics 
long-concerned about the feasibility of 
this flawed system. Mr. Reagan had 
called for deployment of the MX in 
vulnerable, fixed silos; the bipartisan 
Senate majority agreed to halt produc- 
tion until Congress could find a more 
secure basing mode. And whereas Mr. 
Reagan had once called for production 
of 200 MX missiles, the Senate agreed 
to stop production after the first 50. 

To appreciate the sweep and signifi- 
cance of this victory, it is important to 
understand just how far we’ve come. 

When the Reagan administration 
took office, Congress was told that the 
Soviet Union enjoyed overwhelming 
superiority in land-based missiles. 
Without prompt congressional approv- 
al of the administration’s request for a 
dramatic surge in defense expendi- 
tures—including production and de- 
ployment of 200 MX missiles—our 
country’s security was in peril. 

A bipartisan consensus did emerge 
for a comprehensive modernization of 
our strategic deterrent. Along with my 
Republican and Democratic colleagues 
in the Senate and House, I fully sup- 
ported improvements in all three legs 
of our strategic triad—sea, land, and 
air—including the Trident submarine, 
the D-5 missile, the small, mobile mis- 
sile—the so-called Midgetman—the 
cruise missile, additions to our strate- 
gic bomber force, and more secure 
land-based missiles. I supported these 
modernizations because they would 
enhance the survival and stability of 
our strategic deterrent. 

Paradoxically, the same administra- 
tion which inherited this remarkable 
consensus is now presiding over its ero- 
sion—in part, by blindly and stubborn- 
ly adhering to the pursuit of a weap- 
ons system which could not meet the 
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requirements of survivability. Largely 
for political reasons, the administra- 
tion abandoned plans to deploy MX on 
survivable, mobile launchers. Instead, 
it argued for deployment in existing 
Minuteman silos—silos which the ad- 
ministration fully admitted were vul- 
nerable to a Soviet first strike. 

Mr. President, the concern that MX 
should not be based in existing silos 
was not limited to the perceptive few; 
nor is it now a partisan claim. The 
most eloquent testimony against plac- 
ing MX in existing silos came from 
members of this administration. 

Senator John Tower, former chair- 
man of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, now a chief negotiator at the 
Geneva arms talks, argued in 1981 
that “by stuffing the MX into fixed 
silos, we’re just creating so many more 
sitting ducks to shoot at * * *” The 
U.S. Air Force in its own report, “MX 
Permanent Basing,” discounted the 
possibility that the deployment of MX 
in existing silos could meet the mini- 
mum criteria of survivability. 

Undeterred by the weight of evi- 
dence, the administration continued to 
pursue deployment of a missile too 
large to conceal, too valuable not to be 
targeted, and, so doing, weakened the 
structure of deterrence even as it 
sought to advance it. The administra- 
tion argued speciously that pressing 
forward with MX demonstrated na- 
tional will and resolve, and shattered 
the nascent political consensus on 
behalf of strategic modernization. In 
short, it appeared willing to go to any 
lengths to get MX. 

A debate which should have turned 
on national security became an embar- 
rassing political sideshow. The missile 
was called a bargaining chip, recom- 
mended for emplacement in a dense 
pack, characterized in Orwellian terms 
as a “Peacekeeper.” The administra- 
tion convened a commission to find 
the missile a home, but political con- 
siderations demand that the commis- 
sion’s conclusions contradict its find- 
ings. The recently renewed arms nego- 
tiations were used to justify produc- 
tion of a missile whose existence was 
used as a justification to resume the 
negotiations. And the final insult oc- 
curred when Congress was asked to 
pay $180 million to harden each silo 
into which the $119 million missile 
was to be placed. 

The accomplishment of the Senate 
vote must not be underestimated. The 
administration came to power arguing 
that a minimum of 200 MX missiles 
could protect American security. Con- 
gressional pressure has cut the pro- 
duction request first to 100 and now to 
50. 

Even the Air Force admits that a 
force this size cannot provide the hard 
target-kill capability this administra- 
tion argued the MX was needed to 
provide. The deployment of this small 
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force means that in every sense the 
MX is now strategically meaningless. 

The administration has tried to por- 
tray the final outcome as a compro- 
mise. In fact, passage of legislation 
putting an absolute cap on the deploy- 
ment of these missiles in vulnerable 
silos represents a total collapse of the 
administration’s arguments for the 
MX. 

Mr. President, the relentless effort 
to house MX in vulnerable silos echoes 
eerily Barbara Tuchman’s identifica- 
tion of folly throughout the ages: 
knowing a course to be foolish; having 
a more plausible alternative; and re- 
fusing to accept that alternative. In 
that sense, the decision of the Senate 
to halt the folly embodies real wisdom. 

Mr. President, the task we now face 
is not simply to claim victory but to re- 
assemble the strategic consensus on 
which our security must be based. 

CHEMICAL WEAPONS 

Mr. ABDNOR. Mr. President, I 
would like to clarify what it is we did 
Wednesday evening when we voted on 
chemical weapons. Some would have 
the American people believe that the 
Senate voted in favor of a full-fledged 
chemical weapons arms race, and that 
couldn’t be further from the truth. 

In fact, what the Senate did last 
Wednesday was to vote in favor of re- 
ducing our existing stockpile of chemi- 
cal weapons by 75 percent while elimi- 
nating the risk of a disaster which 
could endanger thousands, and per- 
haps millions, of Americans. 

Of the money contained in the bill 
under the heading of chemical war- 
fare, 74 percent is earmarked for de- 
fensive measures such as providing im- 
proved protective clothing for our 
troops. Frankly, if we are going to sta- 
tion troops just across the border from 
Soviet forces in Europe, it would be 
immoral not to provide them with the 
best protection available in light of 
the readiness of the Soviet Union to 
employ deadly chemicals, such as 
those they have used against the 
Afghan freedom fighters. 

In addition, the bill contains money 
to destroy our existing and very dan- 
gerous stocks of chemical weapons. We 
have not produced a chemical weapon 
in this country since the 1960's. Even 
for the newest weapons in our stock- 
pile, at least 16 years have elapsed for 
their containers to rust and corrode. 
Unless we destroy those aging weap- 
ons, we risk an incident right here in 
the United States which could surpass 
what happened in Bhopal, India. 

That’s why the majority of my col- 
leagues have voted to provide for the 
production of so-called binary weap- 
ons. These weapons would consist of 
two chemicals which are entirely safe 
as long as they are kept separate. In 
fact, you could take one or the other 
home and pour it on your living room 
carpet and be perfectly safe. In con- 
trast with the present situation which 
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courts disaster every time a chemical 
weapon is transported, these chemical 
agents can be transported and stored 
in complete safety simply by keeping 
them separate. 

The best of all possible worlds, of 
course, would be if we didn’t have to 
spend a dime to develop what every- 
one admits is a horrible weapon. But, 
we have to face the fact that we live in 
a world where neither the Soviets nor 
some Third World countries apparent- 
ly have much hesitation about using 
such terrible weapons against those 
who cannot pose a credible chemical 
deterrent. We should remember that it 
was the United States which proposed 
at Geneva a treaty to ban all chemical 
weapons, and it was the Soviets who 
not only turned it down but refused 
even to discuss the subject. 

Furthermore, chemical deterrence is 
a lesson taught by history. During 
World War I, the Germans were the 
first to develop gas warfare and, be- 
cause they foresaw at least a short- 
term advantage, they used it exten- 
sively. As a result, the Allies were not 
only forced to develop chemical weap- 
ons but also to use them. 

In contrast, both the Allies and the 
Axis possessed chemical weapons from 
the start of World War II. And, while 
the Nazis used chemical agents to 
murder millions of defenseless Jews, 
they never dared to employ them in a 
military situation—not even during 
the last desperate days of the Third 
Reich—because the Allies possessed a 
credible chemical deterrent. 

It is true, as the old saying goes, that 
those who ignore teachings of history 
are bound to relive it, and we simply 
must not allow ourselves to be placed 
in the position of being forced to relive 
the terrible history of chemical war- 
fare. 

Another unpleasant truth is that the 
lack of a credible deterrent could 
tempt the Soviets to chemically attack 
our NATO forces during a crisis. In 
that event, we would be faced with the 
choice of permitting the Soviets to 
overrun all of Europe or resorting to 
use of nuclear weapons to stop them. 
We must never, ever, let outselves be 
forced to make that terrible choice. 

On one hand, not to maintain a cred- 
ible chemical deterrent would violate 
our obligation to the free world, and 
on the other, not to improve the 
safety of that deterrent would be to 
violate our obligation to millions of 
Americans. That’s why the majority of 
my Senate colleagues and I voted to 
reduce our chemical inventory by 75 
percent and to assure that it is entire- 
ly safe. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
believe very strongly that there is a 
continuing need to evaluate the ade- 
quacy and future needs of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration’s health-care 
system, especially in light of the ongo- 
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ing Federal budget debate and the cut- 

backs approved by the Senate, unwise- 

ly in my view, in the fiscal year 1986 

budget for function 700, veterans’ ben- 

efits and services. 

One particularly highly valued and 
respected voice in the discussions 
about veterans’ health-care needs is 
that of Dr. Donald L. Custis, formerly 
VA Chief Medical Director. Recently, 
the Paralyzed Veterans of America, 
which Dr. Custis now serves as the di- 
rector of medical services, published 
an article by Dr. Custis, entitled “The 
Challenge to the VA Health Care 
System: Portents of the FY ’86 Medi- 
cal Care Budget.” The article outlines 
several of the key health policy issues 
being faced by the VA. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point so that my col- 
leagues, and others concerned about 
the quality of health-care services pro- 
vided to our Nation’s veterans, may 
have the benefit of Dr. Custis’ analysis 
of these important issues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

THE CHALLENGE TO THE VA HEALTH CARE 
SYSTEM: PORTENTS OF THE FY '86 MEDICAL 
CARE BUDGET 

(By Dr. Donald L. Custis) 

A new dimension was applied this year to 
the FY’86 Federal Budget process. Under a 
strategy called “front loading”, recommen- 
dations of the Office of Management and 
Budget for drastic cuts in domestic pro- 
grams were presented to the President and 
leaks provided to the press prior to the 
usual return of budget proposals to the re- 
spective Federal Agencies for their final 
review and rebuttal. Especially noted was 
the President’s personal involvement in line- 
item decision making, thus altering his tra- 
ditional role as a detached final arbiter be- 
tween agency heads and OMB. The tech- 
nique was undoubtedly designed to arouse 
public interest at the earliest possible stage 
of budget development. No response was 
more vocal than the protests from those 
who truly understand the devastating 
impact of further cuts in Federal health 
care programs. Their concern, however, is 
currently without popular support. The 
public is preoccupied with rising health care 
costs, but generally lacks understanding of 
the causes. Unfortunately, the emphasis in 
public discussion of this extremely complex 
issue has shifted totally from the recogni- 
tion that as a nation we have been success- 
ful in building the world’s best health care 
system, which provides access to quality 
health care to all sectors of our population, 
to one that focuses exclusively on the cost 
factor. More ominous still is the tendency to 
ignore the fact that such medical care ele- 
ments as human concern, compassion, and 
social responsibility simply do not translate 
into economic values. 

The media, speculating on the Adminis- 
tration’s intent, identified likely cuts in 
excess of what finally surfaced in the Presi- 
dent’s 1986 budget. Perhaps the press abet- 
ted a ploy of threatening the loss of a whole 
loaf in order to cut it in half. Given Con- 
gress’ budget prerogatives, it will be months 
before final decisions are known. Even then 
the debate regarding the restructuring of 
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the nation’s health care programs will con- 
tinue. Even previous discarded policy issues 
may be expected to resurface in subsequent 
budget cycles. The Administration has al- 
ready proposed additional cuts for FY '87 
and FY ’'88. FY '86 budget cuts affecting the 
private sector are also of significance to vet- 
erans because of the impact upon the VA 
health care system. During the past few 
years Congress has reduced projected Medi- 
care/Medicaid expenditures by some 18 bil- 
lion dollars. The President has proposed ad- 
ditional cuts from Medicare and Medicaid of 
$5.9 billion on FY ‘86 and $27.1 billion by 
FY '88. Included are reductions in Medicare 
reimbursement for capital expenditures; a 
fifty percent reduction in Medicare indirect 
subsidy for medical residency education and 
severe cuts in federal support for medical 
education loans and scholarships. 

The fate and future of the VA and the pri- 
vate sector medical systems are inextricably 
linked, One-third of all veterans over the 
age of sixty-five are said to be medically in- 
digent, which may explain why the VA med- 
ical system is proving to be a demonstrable 
safety net for veterans who can no longer 
afford the increased co-payments of Medi- 
care. In 1983, some 800,000 of the three mil- 
lion veterans over age sixty-five came to the 
VA for one form of care or another, That 
represents over twenty-five percent of all 
veterans in that age group. And one-half of 
them had never previously made use of the 
VA health care system. 

FY ‘86 budget decrements for the VA De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery are, in 
many ways, reflective of options under con- 
tinued study by the White House Office of 
Policy and Planning. These options have 
been identified in the recent Congressional 
Budget Office report on “VA Health: Plan- 
ning for Future Years’, the notoriously 
flawed Grace Commission Report, and by 
the Office of Management and Budget 
itself. 

It is unlikely that the VA health care 
system could be dismantled by fiat, but 
there is clear and present danger that full 
implementation of certain of these options 
would be tantamount to its destruction. Un- 
fortunately, the purpose, the nature and 
the value of the system as a national re- 
source is little known and even less under- 
stood by the public. Only with such under- 
standing can the impact of certain policy 
proposals targeting veterans medical care be 
measured. 

The VA Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery is the nation’s largest integrated com- 
prehensive system. It is the only system pro- 
viding a full continuum of health care to 
veterans made eligible for care on the basis 
of laws passed by Congress and signed by 
the President. From its research laborato- 
ries have come tremendous contributions to 
medical knowledge. The VA is also the na- 
tion's single largest health manpower pro- 
duction resource and, as a key element in 
national security the principal on-line con- 
tingency backup to military medicine. It is a 
system clearly worth saving. It is, in fact, a 
model for the nation, a harbinger of things 
to come. Its integrated, comprehensive pro- 
vision of service is a blue-print for the verti- 
cal and horizontal integration now under- 
way in the private sector’s effort to adjust 
to the competitive medical market. 

Up front should be an appreciation that 
the VA has an exemplary record in cost con- 
tainment. There has been no growth in 
terms of inflation corrected constant dollars 
in its annual medical care budget for the 
past ten years. During this time the annual 
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inflation rate for the Medical Care Price 
Index averaged twelve percent while the 
yearly VA medical operating costs increased 
by seven percent. The FY '75 VA medical 
care budget figure was $3.7 billion and in 
FY '85 $3.6 billion in constant 1975 dollars. 
During this decade of straight line budget- 
ing there was, however, a marked increase 
in productivity and economy. The average 
length of patient stay was reduced by one- 
third and the total annual patient work load 
increased by thirty percent. Annual outpa- 
tient visits increased by two million. An ad- 
ditional 3,723 nursing home beds and six- 
teen outpatient clinics were added to the 
system and 136 new Veteran Centers provid- 
ed readjustment counseling to over 300,000 
Vietnam veterans. During the same period 
sixteen thousand VA hospital beds were 
closed. 

A series of national-level policy issues and 
“choices” is aswirl around the VA health 
care system, some driven undoubtedly by 
budget prerogatives and agendas, but others 
by larger philosophies or even fear and 
greed. All are intertwined, as is the VA med- 
ical care with American medicine. Depicted 
here are the issues most critical for future 
vitality of the VA system. Further evolution 
and resolution of these issues will occur as 
the debate heats on future directions for VA 
health care delivery. 


ISSUE NUMBER 1: ELIMINATE ACUTE CARE 
SERVICES IN THE VA HEALTH CARE SYSTEM 


None of the options under consideration 
for altering the modalities for veterans med- 
ical care would have more devastating con- 
sequences than the recommendation to dis- 
continue, entirely, acute care services within 
the VA system. In this option, as described 
by the Congressional Budget Office, “the 
VA would continue to assist poor veterans 
and those with service-connected disabilities 
in obtaining medical care for acute illness in 
private hospitals on a contract, a fee-for- 
service basis or through a reimbursement 
mechanism” as yet undefined. 

Without the case mix represented in cur- 
rent VA patients, the quality and continuity 
of care within the VA health care system 
would rapidly decline, and the system, thus 
limited to long-term chronic care, would 
revert to a chain of “Old Soldiers Homes.” 
VA hopitals would have little value as a 
teaching base for health professionals or 
the pursuit of clinical research. Medical 
school affiliations would be canceled and 
the major incentive lost for VA recruitment 
and retention of high quality medical staffs. 

The ability of the VA health care system 
to serve as a backup to military medicine 
would also be eliminated. 


Many veterans would lose medical care 
since much VA specialized care is not uni- 
versally or readily available in communities. 
This is especially true for amputees and the 
functionally disabled with their continuing 
need for prosthetic and orthotic manage- 
ment. The VA's provision of sustaining care 
for the spinal cord injured has no counter- 
part in the private sector. 

Similarly, the professional insight and 
therapeutic management of the psychoneu- 
roses of war are largely a VA accomplish- 
ment. The VA psychiatric case load simply 
could not be absorbed in community facili- 
ties. The existing state mental health sys- 
tems are notably ill equipped to handle 
more patients. Too many psychiatric pa- 
tients have already been discharged onto 
the streets of our cities without adequate 
support systems. 
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This option does not represent cost sav- 
ings, it only shifts costs. In fact, the aggre- 
gate cost to the VA for service-connected 
veterans’ acute care could materially in- 
crease were this option approved. The VA’s 
cost comparison studies indicate that acute 
care in the private sector is less economical 
than in the VA. Additionally, the two-thirds 
of all service-connected veterans now using 
private hospitals could start billing the VA 
for reimbursement. The medically indigent 
non-service-connected veterans would be a 
heavy extra load on the already stressed 
Medicare/Medicaid program with the safety 
net of the VA system no longer available to 
them. 


ISSUE NUMBER 2 LIMITING VA HEALTH CARE ELI- 
GIBILITY TO ONLY THE SERVICE DISABLED AND 
VETERANS IN RECEIPT OF PENSIONS 


This option carries consequences not 
unlike those described above. Although the 
patient case mix in the VA medical facilities 
would not be so drastically changed, even 
the Congressional Budget Office concedes 
that it might make DM&S too small to be 
viable, particularly with regard to its aca- 
demic affiliations. 

This action would cut the VA patient 
census in half and necessitate the closing of 
dozens of VA hospitals. The capacity to 
backup the Department of Defense likewise 
would be materially reduced. It is the non- 
service-connected veteran who accounts for 
the great bulk of indigence in the VA 
system patient census. When a mandated 
“means test” was last applied, a data analy- 
sis revealed that over 98% of the non-serv- 
ice-connected patients were indeed in the 
poverty class. Under this option many of 
these veterans would be Medicaid candi- 
dates who would heavily impact the county 
and municipal charity bed resources, 

Currently one-half of all VA health care 
system outpatients and two-thirds of all in- 
patients are veterans with non-service-con- 
nected disabilities. They have, historically, 
been given entitlements to VA hospital care 
on a space, or resource available basis and, 
for the past decade or more, access to ambu- 
latory care for the purpose of avoiding hos- 
pitalization. The elimination of this case 
load would compromise the maintenance of 
the staff expertise for quality care of the 
service-connected. Arbitrarily drawing the 
line on entitlement between service-connect- 
ed veterans and non-service-connected is 
morally untenable. While the VA’s primary 
charge is to care for those veterans whose 
disabilities were incurred during military 
service it has always strived not to abandon 
those whose subsequent disabilities have 
rendered them unable to care for them- 
selves. This is, at the least, social equity, ap- 
plicable to veteran and non-veteran alike, 
and exemplifies that what we as Americans 
believe is one source of our national 
strength; we care for those who cannot care 
for themselves. 

ISSUE NUMBER 3: VOUCHERING 

Vouchering has been under consideration 
for some time by certain health care econo- 
mists as a modality for Medicare resource 
distribution and for what is euphemistically 
called “mainstreaming” of veterans’ medical 
care. While a vouchering option could have 
varied designs and provisions, the model 
most often referrenced for consideration in 
Medicare and by VA mainstreaming propo- 
nents is a voluntary capitation system 
wherein the enrollee would be given a set 
price voucher to use at his or her discretion 
to purchase health insurance or health care 
in the private sector. Although the call for 
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mainstreaming of veterans’ care has thus 
far gone unheeded, the threat remains be- 
cause of its appeal in some segments of the 
private medical sector. While Medicare vou- 
chering may be a feasible option, main- 
streaming could spell disaster for the con- 
tinued integrity of the VA medical system. 

At the present time the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery spends ten percent of 
its medical care budget for purchase of pri- 
vate medical care and services, generally, in 
geographic areas where there is no VA med- 
ical facility presence. With open ending vou- 
chering, however, it is likely that most acute 
care would be siphoned from the VA system 
with an end result identical to a mandated 
discontinuance of VA acute care capability 
as discussed previously. Space available VA 
medical care for the non service disabled 
veteran presumably would disappear and it 
is problematic whether vouchering would be 
authorized for them. As noted in issue 
number one, costs for service-connected care 
would increase since those service-connected 
veterans not currently using the VA system 
would likely take advantage of such univer- 
sal subsidy. 

Once there is established such an alterna- 
tive as mainstreaming, the VA health care 
system, which has served the veteran and 
the nation so well, would be slowly under- 
mined until its continued existence would be 
doubtful. 


ISSUE NUMBER 4: RESTRAINTS ON 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 


The proposed FY ’86 budget not only 
would freeze VA medical care at the FY '86 
level, but also reduce the construction 
budget by more than fifty percent of pro- 
jected need, funding only certain projects 
with outlays already committed. 

It had been previously determined that 
just to replace the system's antiquated hos- 
pitals and maintain its plant facilities at the 
current size would require a one billion doll- 
lar (in constant ‘85 dollars) construction 
budget for the next ten years. The proposed 
FY '87 and FY '88 figures continue to ignore 
that reality. Implication of intended future 
policy is also to be found in the FY "86 guid- 
ance that construction projects in the out 
year should be sized solely upon service-con- 
nected demographic need. This is consistent 
with the Administration's limitation of 
nursing home construction to two 120 bed 
facilities in FY '86, a reduction of 720 beds 
from the level requested. It also serves as an 
introduction to the following issues: 


ISSUE NUMBER 5: THE IMPACT OF THE AGING 
VETERAN 


The Administration, through its FY ‘86 
budget proposal, makes quite clear its im- 
perviousness to any understanding of the 
medical needs of the aging American, let 
alone the aging veteran. 

The coming impact of the aging veteran 
had been a responsibility which the Veter- 
ans Administration was taking very serious- 
ly. After more than a year of demographic 
analysis, discussion and review by outside 
consultants, it published in mid 1984 a com- 
prehensive report, “Caring for the Aging 
Veteran”. The veracity of this report was 
further supported by a Lou Harris survey 
and contracted studies by Harvard Universi- 
ty's Division of Health Policy Research and 
Education. A simultaneous report from the 
Congressional Budget Office concurred with 
the data obtained from the VA's demo- 
graphic survey. 

The VA plan provided a detailed overview, 
based on projected need, of the opportuni- 
ties presented by the aging of its constitu- 
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ents. Where as three million veterans today 
are over age 65, by the year 2000 that 
number will triple to nine million or 36 per- 
cent of all veterans. Because it is dealing 
with a population whose average age is in- 
creasing much faster than that of the gen- 
eral population, the VA's accommodation to 
this impact could serve as a proving ground 
for private sector programs to follow. 

To maintain current levels of care the na- 
tion’s elderly will by the year 2000, occupy 
all of today’s empty hospital beds and re- 
quire a fifty percent increase in present 
nursing home facilities. In more dramatic 
terms tomorrow's elderly will require the 
opening of one hundred nursing home beds 
every day for the next fifteen years. Today 
the VA alone supports an average census of 
twenty five thousand veterans in nursing 
homes, sixty percent of whom are in com- 
munity nursing homes. This need will 
double by 1995. 

The main emphasis in expanding VA geri- 
atric capability, however, was to be placed 
on non-institutional care programs such as 
outreach satellite clinics, adult day care cen- 
ters and rehabilitation units, hospital-based 
home care and hospices. The VA had in- 
tended to seek legislation in this area for in- 
creased sharing and coordination with the 
private sector. The goal was to exert maxi- 
mum effort to integrate VA programs for 
the elderly with similar programs in the 
community at large. 

In spite of these well documented require- 
ments no program enhancement resources 
appear in the proposed coming year budget 
or in its out year projections. In contrast, 
OMB budget guidance contains the words 
“shrink the VA system size gradually.” 
Blocking the development of geriatric pro- 
gram alternatives to institutionalized care 
will have a stultifying effect on the VA 
system, and will itself add to overall costs 
and, in turn, drastically retard the nation’s 
preparedness to meet the medical and socio- 
economic needs of its aging citizens. 


ISSUE NUMBER 6; ELIMINATE VA BUDGET 
SUPPORT OF HEALTH PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


The White House Working Group on 
Health Policy and Economics has directed 
the Veterans Administration to identify the 
dollar savings by severing all medical train- 
ing from patient care resources. This con- 
cept has already been applied incrementally 
by OMB in its proposed FY '86 Medicare 
budget, by cutting in half the dollars sup- 
porting post graduate education of physi- 
cians. The VA's education and training fund 
is also to be cut 10% below current services. 

This is a concept in defiance of the basic 
premise that medical education, medical re- 
search and patient care are absolutely inte- 
gral to one another. Unlike most profes- 
sions, the teaching of the science and art of 
medicine cannot be confined to lecture 
halls. The making of a physician occurs at 
the patient’s bedside. In the process, medi- 
cal care is simultaneously delivered and is 
generally conceded to be the most economi- 
cal and the highest quality of care. A study 
of this issue is currently being pursued 
under contract by the Department of 
Health and Human Services. 

In the post World War II years, the de- 
signers of the modern VA health care 
system built its foundation on an extensive 
affiliation with medical schools. Today, 104 
medical schools are affiliated with 130 VA 
hospitals. One-third of all graduate medical 
students in the U.S. receive some part of 
their speciality training in VA hospitals. 
Considering all health care disciplines there 
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are, at any given time, 100,000 students— 
physicians, nurses, psychologists, lab techni- 
cians, etc.—in training within the VA net- 
work. The great bulk of this health man- 
power output accrues to the private sector. 

Medical residents alone make up almost 
fifty percent of the full time equivalents de- 
voted to VA physician employment. The av- 
erage medical resident stipend is one-third 
that of a VA staff physician. The total ex- 
penditure for all education and training is 
four percent of the total Department of 
Medicine and Surgery medical care budget. 
If affiliations were eliminated this year, it 
would take approximately 180 million addi- 
tional dollars to replace the VA resident 
physician staff with full time medical staff. 
In fact, lacking the ability to pay high sala- 
ries, locate physicians in non-urban areas, 
deny opportunity for teaching and research, 
or offer other incentives, it would be impos- 
sible for the VA, without medical school as- 
sistance, to recruit many of the specialists it 
requires for patient care. Conversely the 
schools would be hard pressed to support 
many of their faculty. 

That the nation’s medical schools need 
VA affiliations is an understatement of sig- 
nificant order. Owen Wangensteen, nation- 
ally renowned surgeon and medical educa- 
tor, once said that the three greatest contri- 
butions to the advancement of American 
medicine during his career were the Flexnor 
report (resulting in medical school reforma- 
tion in 1913), the creation of the National 
Institutes of Health and the VA/medical 
school affiliation program. 

Coupled with the loss of affiliations and 
the teaching mission would come the aban- 
donment of DM&S research. Here again, 
the public is generally uninformed of VA re- 
search contributions to medical knowledge. 
A short list of those achievements include: 
the chemotherapy of tuberculosis and 
modern treatment of hypertension; the first 


cardiac pacemaker and the invention of the 
nuclear powered pacemaker; the discovery 
of cancer causing viruses; the robotic limb; 
the smart wheelchair; the self-suspending 
prosthetic suction socket; the invention of 
kidney dialysis; the first kidney transplant; 
the first liver transplant; the technique of 


radioimmunoassay; the basic concept of 
computerized axial tomography and the list 
goes on. 

Budget analysts, in their designs on VA 
medical education and research, need be re- 
minded of the adage concerning the baby 
and its bath water. 


ISSUE NUMBER 7: COST REDUCTION MYTHS 


Two issues under the heading of cost sav- 
ings surfaced in the FY '86 presidential 
budget process also raise concern. While 
presenting no threat to the continued integ- 
rity of the VA health care system these 
issues, as cost saving tools, are, at best, ca- 
nards. 

One is a means test recently intended to 
be implemented early this year and purport- 
ed to save 400 million dollars by FY '88. A 
workable means test has, historically, been 
difficult to design. The VA’s latest version 
has recently been returned by OMB for fur- 
ther study and design. 

A means test for use in the VA could be a 
valuable management tool were it made to 
be flexible, equitable and appropriately ap- 
plied. Its use has already been approved by 
Congress in PL 96-330. But that legislation 
did not mandate a universally applied 
means test. It merely authorized the VA Ad- 
ministrator to design and make use of a 
means test according to his discretion in 
order to check, when indicated, on the valid- 
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ity of a veteran patient’s use of the poverty 
oath. The report accompanying this legisla- 
tion from the House Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs also specified: “The determina- 
tion of providing care to this category of 
veterans is necessarily a subjective one, en- 
tailing consideration of not only the ability 
privately to pay for the expenses of an ill- 
ness or injury, but also a judgment of 
whether or not the disability can be expect- 
ed to require such a period of lengthy hospi- 
talization as can be reasonably expected to 
exhaust the veteran’s private resources.” 

The means test which was almost imple- 
mented was discriminatory and flawed in 
several respects. 

It was to have been applied prospectively, 
at the point of entry into the system, to all 
non service-connected veterans except ex- 
prisoners of war, those over the age of sixty- 
five and those in receipt of pension. A pre- 
liminary and cursory medical evaluation 
would have provided the basis for determin- 
ing the cost of private care and the veter- 
an’s ability to pay for the current episode of 
illness. 

In contrast to what had been intended, a 
rational and equitable means test could be 
very useful were it to include the following 
features: 

It should not be prospectively applied at 
the time of admission, based upon prelimi- 
nary medical evaluation, but only after ad- 
mission and the completion of a definitive 
diagnostic work up. Treatment costs should 
also consider the probabilities of protracted 
illness, and the ongoing or recurrent need 
for medical care, in making “ability to pay” 
determinations for these veterans. 

It should be equitable as to age and geo- 
graphic location. Special entitlement for the 
over 65 non service-connected patient who is 
able to pay for private care may have once 
served a purpose, but under today’s Medi- 
care circumstances it has become discrimi- 
natory. If the VA health care system is to 
continue to meet the medical demands of 
service-connected veterans and non service- 
connected veterans truly unable to defray 
expenses, any means test must be applied 
equitably to every one in the latter group. 
Similarly, it must contain the flexibility to 
accommodate geographic differentials. 

Living costs vary dramatically from region 
to region within the nation. A veteran resid- 
ing in New York or San Francisco may have 
significantly less disposable income, even 
with a higher gross household income, than 
a veteran living in a rural area. 

Finally, there should be incorporated in 
any means test program an appellate proc- 
ess. Regulations covering application for all 
other VA benefits provide such recourse. 

Means test screening of applicants for VA 
medical care should not be promoted as a 
cost saving tool for no real savings can be 
predicted due to the inherent administrative 
costs and speculative estimates of reduced 
veteran demand. Since the VA is now turn- 
ing away twenty thousand veterans every 
month for lack of adequate budget re- 
sources, for every applicant denied care 
through means testing there will be several 
more waiting to take his or her place. 

Equally illusory is the cost saving repeat- 
edly expected from a proposed expansion of 
third party reimbursement authority. The 
VA already has the authority to collect re- 
imbursement for certain non service-dis- 
abled veteran patients who are eligible for 
worker’s compensation or from insurance 
companies whose policies do not forbid such 
payments. Such third party reimbursement 
could justifiably be extended to recoup ret- 
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rospectively the cost of VA furnished diag- 
nostic procedures once a non service-con- 
nected veteran was found able to bear the 
cost of referral to the private medical 
sector. 

Beyond that, however, the espousal of 
universal third party reimbursement to the 
VA has no rational conceptual basis except 
to shift the cost of medical care within the 
VA system from the taxpayer to the at-large 
insurance premium payer. All health insur- 
ance holders, including those under Medi- 
care, will assume that extra burden. The re- 
vision of health insurance contracts will be 
slow and difficult and will entail added ad- 
ministrative costs both to insurance compa- 
nies and to the VA. 

Parenthetically, data from a VA survey in 
cooperation with the Bureau of the Census 
showed that 64 percent of patients receiving 
care in VA hospitals have no health insur- 
ance at all. 16 percent qualify for Medicare 
and on 15 percent have some private health 
insurance. In contrast 90 percent of all soci- 
ety have some from and degree of health in- 
surance, 

Returning to the commonality of concern 
regarding the program impacts of budget 
cuts on the private, public and veteran 
health care systems, one pervasive underly- 
ing frustration is dominant. This Adminis- 
tration, as well as Congress who gave us di- 
agnostic review groups (DRGs), peer review 
organizations (PROs), preferred providers 
(PPOs) and the other ingredients of the 
competitive medical model, have shown 
little interest in tackling the problem of un- 
compensated care, poor quality of care or 
the total denial of care to the indigent, the 
aged and the disabled. Jack Owen, Senior 
Vice President of the American Hospital As- 
sociation, has aptly stated: “Someone has 
got to pay for those who can’t find a way to 
care for our country’s poor, our health care 
system is a failure.” The ethical underpin- 
nings of a civilized society’s social con- 
science and responsibility deserve more 
than rhetorical allusions, especially at this 
time when the era of the longevity revolu- 
tion is upon us. 

The size and demands of the nation’s 
aging phenomenon are not easily grasped, 
but the implications as detailed in the medi- 
cal and socioeconomic literature surely de- 
serve more than total neglect in the design 
of health care policy. How long will society 
tolerate the narrow-minded opinion that 
the coming impact of an aged citizenry is 
but a further aggravation in medical eco- 
nomics which can only be solved by the ra- 
tioning of medical care? 

Oliver Wendell Holmes once said that the 
strength and security of a nation can be 
measured by its domestic humanitarianism. 
Eli Ginzberg, writing in a recent issue of the 
New England Journal of Medicine, voiced 
the deepening concern about the growing 
conflict between medical ethics and the 
monetization of medical care. 

If the current neglect of ethical and hu- 
manitarian imperatives in health care legis- 
lation is to be reversed, corrective interven- 
tion will require more circumspect political 
leadership backed by professional and in- 
formed societal demand. Veterans can and 
must be a potent segment of such a consor- 
tium. 

This is no time to “shrink the VA health 
care system”! 

MALMSTROM AIR FORCE BASE 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, as we 
debate the Defense authorization bill, 
it is important to remember that the 
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vast majority of Americans are more 
than willing to spend whatever is nec- 
essary to provide for the adequate de- 
fense of this country. 

It is even more important to remem- 
ber that they have put their trust in 
us to spend every dollar of their hard- 
earned money wisely. 

I am afraid the procurement horror 
stories uncovered this past year have 
greatly eroded that trust. Americans 
are rightly outraged about purchases 
of $600 toilet seats and $100 hammers. 

But shoddy procurement practices 
are just one example of waste in the 
military. There are other, even more 
serious examples. I would like to call 
attention today to one such case in 
Montana. 

The citizens of Great Falls, MT are 
having a hard time these days trying 
to understand the Pentagon. 

Great Falls is home to Malmstrom 
Air Force Base—an expensive and 
well-built base, with a 2-mile-long 
runway. 

In the last few years, the Air Force 
has provided funding for a $35 million 
coal-fired electric generating plant, for 
dormitory renovation, for gymnasium 
additions and for more than $1 million 
in energy improvements. 

Yet, this well-equipped, well-main- 
tained base does not have a flying mis- 
sion. The runway is only used for heli- 
copters servicing the missile silos scat- 
tered across north-central Montana. 

This waste of a facility is eroding 
Montanans’ confidence in our national 
defense strategy. 

Mr. President, the citizens of Great 
Falls are proud of the Malmstrom 
base. The community has worked tire- 
lessly to attract another flying mission 
to Malmstrom since 1961, when the 
last air refueling wing was phased out. 

Today I am urging the Air Force to 
seize some of the opportunities now 
available and make better use of this 
facility. 

The strategic training range, a low- 
level practice and scoring facility for 
B-52’s and FB-111’s is headquartered 
near Malmstrom. 

Planes using this range come from 
all over the country and need refuel- 
ing in transit. Malmstrom is an ideal 
location for these tankers, especially 
now that retrofitting the KC-135 
tanker with more powerful engines 
makes the higher elevation of Malm- 
strom an appropriate proving ground. 

With the advent of the B-1 bomber, 
there will also be some shifting of mis- 
sions around the country. Refueling 
missions will be among those shifts 
and Malmstrom Air Force Base is a 
logical location. 

My purpose today is to alert the Air 
Force to a community that eagerly 
courts them and to a facility that 
stands needlessly wasted. 

If we are going to reduce waste in 
the Pentagon, we must attack ineffi- 
ciency at every level. I am sure Malm- 
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strom is not the only military facility 
that is underused. I hope the Penta- 
gon will start looking beyond military 
procurement for ways to make our 
entire military structure a lean, mean, 
fighting machine. 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SASC REPORT 99- 

41 AND S. 1160 

Mr. LEVIN. It is my understanding 
that pursuant to the DOD authoriza- 
tion bill now pending before the 
Senate and the accompanying report, 
the Army is still required to submit a 
report addressing the housing prob- 
lems at Selfridge Air National Guard 
Base by October 1, 1985, as stated on 
page 256 of the committee report and 
that the Army is still directed to apply 
no less than $3 million of the amount 
authorized for procurement of remote- 
ly piloted vehicles, for procurement of 
“off-the-shelf” vehicles, as stated on 
page 44 of the report, and that DOD is 
directed to allocate $15 million of the 
DOE operating expenses for weapons 
activities research to KMS fusion, as 
stated on page 349-350 of the report. 
Is this correct? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes, that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LEVIN. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. HECHT. Mr. President, in 
March of 1983, President Reagan an- 
nounced the initiation of a compre- 
hensive, long-term research and devel- 
opment program that will lead to the 
eventual basing of a nuclear ballistic 
missile-defense system in outer space. 
The importance of the President’s pro- 
posal, now known as the strategic de- 
fense initiative, is that it represents a 
clear solution to the long held desire 
of the American people for a dramatic 
decrease in superpower reliance on of- 
fensive nuclear arms. Most significant, 
Mr. President, and really the ultimate 
goal of us all, will be the enhancement 
of global security by permanently 
eliminating the threat of strategic nu- 
clear missiles. 

Mr. President, I think it is extremely 
important to point out that since its 
inception, no single act by this, or any 
other administration has done more to 
bring the Soviets to the bargaining 
table, as they now are in Geneva, than 
the Reagan strategic defense initia- 
tive. Indeed, without obvious Soviet 
recognition that the United States is 
the only country capable enough to 
develop the SDI system, they would 
not presently be so willing to talk. 
Clearly, we must not now send the 
wrong signal to the Soviets by gutting 
the entire SDI Program as this amend- 
ment would do. 

For as long as the debate has raged 
over the pros and cons of SDI, I con- 
tinue to be amazed that those who are 
opposed overlook the fact that the 
Soviet Union has been pursuing ad- 
vanced space defensive technologies of 
their own. Such Soviet developments 
include directed energy research for 
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high-energy lasers and the deploy- 
ment of their own antisatellite capa- 
bility which at this very moment 
orbits the Earth. Clearly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, arguments that the President 
alone seeks to destabilize the nuclear 
balance or is moving toward the first 
militarization of space are hollow. 

Mr. President, opponents of SDI and 
amendments such as we are discussing 
today would severely limit our capabil- 
ity to continue the ongoing research in 
this very valuable and important pro- 
gram for America. We cannot allow 
this to happen and I strongly oppose 
any further reductions in the already 
reduced Department of Defense au- 
thorization request for the SDI. From 
the very beginning of SDI, my biggest 
concern has been that opponents of 
the high frontier concept will keep 
this program at the research stage for- 
ever. Now I am concerned we may 
never see it at all. 

Mr. President, I remain convinced 
that it is vitally important we aggres- 
sively pursue this new technology to | 
permanently move us from the archaic 
concept of mutually assured destruc- 
tion to that of mutually assured sur- 
vival. I strongly urge defeat of this 
amendment. Thank you Mr. President. 


THE NUNN-WARNER MX AMENDMENT 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I op- 
posed the Nunn-Warner amendmcnt on 
MX missiles. Earlier this week I indi- 
cated my support for the. original 
amendment offered by Senator Nunn, 
which would have capped the MX Pro- 
gram at 40 missiles deployed in fixed 
silos, and limited new production this 
year to 12 missiles. I was prepared to 
support that amendment because I be- 
lieved that the cap on both deploy- 
ment and production would mitigate 
the most dangerous and destabilizing 
features of the MX. Unfortunately the 
revised amendment authorized deploy- 
ment of 50 missiles—which is precisely 
the number of missiles that could be 
deployed given the committee’s au- 
thorization for basing sets for the MX. 

The amendment also suggests that 
12 to 21 missiles should be procured 
next year, a suggestion which I cannot 
support, even if, as the amendment in- 
dicates, the missiles would be limited 
to spares. 

This amendment is an improvement 
over the committee’s proposal but it 
simply does not go far enough. To my 
mind, it is an unwarranted extension 
of a program which should long ago 
have been abandoned. The time is now 
to turn our attention and our re- 
sources to systems that will genuinely 
contribute to our national security. 

SECRETARY OF DEFENSE HON. CASPAR 
WEINBERGER 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I rise 
today to say a few words about our 
Secretary of Defense, the Honorable 
Caspar Weinberger. 
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Having served under three Secretar- 
ies of Defense, I can judge his record 
with objectivity. 

While the Secretary is bearing up 
well under the brunt of considerable 
criticism, I am of the view that Ameri- 
cans are now and will be grateful for 
the strength of conviction he has dis- 
played. 

“Cap” Weinberger is in the mold of 
our strong Secretaries of Defense. 

Traditionally, this Cabinet post has 
drawn the most intense criticism— 
from all viewpoints. Those of both po- 
litical parties have volunteered their 
services in this post recognizing full 
well that they will not receive popular 
acclaim. 

Their dedication to a strong national 
defense, in the cause of preserving 
freedom, is their motivation, often the 
only reward. 

“Cap” Weinberger has been totally 
dedicated to the cause of national de- 
fense. His patriotism and commitment 
to peace through a strengthened de- 
fense posture is unquestioned. 

A Secretary of Defense has the job 
of interpreting the threat to our secu- 
rity, today, and for a decade hence, 
and then convert that knowledge into 
specific requests to the Congress for 
manpower and equipment. 

Understanding this would be a par- 
ticularly difficult year, “Cap” Wein- 
berger has come to the Hill to meet in- 
dividually with more than 100 Mem- 
bers of Congress, on a one-on-one 


basis, to present America’s national se- 
curity needs and explain in detail the 
President’s modernization program. 


Through his leadership and dedica- 
tion, Secretary Weinberger has helped 
the men and women in uniform once 
again to enjoy a spirit of pride and en- 
thusiasm in defending this great coun- 
try, and to receive fair compensation 
and treatment. The high retention 
rates verify his accomplishments with 
our troops. 

His persistence in fighting for im- 
proved quality of life for our service 
personnel has earned him the unquali- 
fied respect of the troops from private 
to flag rank. 

I join all Americans in personally ex- 
pressing gratitude to “Cap” Weinberg- 
er for his service to our country and to 
freedom-loving people the world over. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT PROPOSAL 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, before the 
manager of the bill leaves, if the dis- 
tinguished minority leader is prepared, 
I would like to try to get a unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

Mr, LEVIN. Will the majority leader 
yield for a question on this? I have a 
problem with the phraseology in the 
unanimous-consent agreement. I do 
not know if it can be worked out or 
not. It was my understanding—maybe 
I am late in coming to the scene—that 
at least at one point the Kennedy 
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amendment was going to touch two 
provisions of the Gramm language. 

The unanimous-consent agreement 
only touches one. Indeed, I was pre- 
pared to speak on the other provision, 
which is the so-called contracting out 
provision. I now notice that that is not 
part of the Kennedy amendment. I 
felt that I should speak to that. If it is 
not part of the Kennedy amendment, 
I would want an opportunity to offer 
that amendment. 

Now, I just discovered—maybe I 
have been out of things too long, 
working on the procurement provi- 
sions and other things—that the Ken- 
nedy amendment only touches the 
Davis-Bacon language. I will want the 
opportunity, if that is the way it is— 
and I am trying to read that agree- 
ment on the fly—to offer an amend- 
ment relative to the contracting out 
provisions of the Gramm language. 

Mr. WARNER assumed the chair. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I am not 
certain I understand the agreement 
worked out with the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Gramm] and the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY]. 
Perhaps I will yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. GRAMM. If the majority will 
yield, after extensive discussion, the 
Senator from Massachusetts and I 
worked out an agreement which would 
preserve his ability to offer an amend- 
ment to strike the Davis-Bacon provi- 
sion. It would carry the debate and the 
vote forward until after the recess. It 
would guarantee him that there would 
be no motion to table, that there 
would be no second-degree amendment 
either to his motion or to a subsequent 
amendment offered to restore the 
Davis-Bacon provision. 

But all of that agreement, which has 
been discussed by staffs, which has 
been negotiated all day long, was 
premised on the agreement that no 
other labor provision of the so-called 
Gramm section be subject to amend- 
ment. That is the essence of the unan- 
imous-consent request that has been 
negotiated for many hours by many 
parties and which was agreed to by 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. LEVIN. If the Senator will yield, 
I was not a party to those discussions. 
So if it is contingent on no one else of- 
fering an amendment, I was not privy 
or party to that. 

Second, I understand the contract- 
ing out provision is not part of the 
labor provision, so perhaps it can come 
under the wording of the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. GRAMM. If the Senator will 
yield, the unanimous-consent request 
refers to the so-called Gramm provi- 
sions of the bill. It clearly is intended 
to cover the contracting out provision, 
and that was part of the agreement 
with the Senator from Massachusetts. 
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Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, we are 
now reaching the conclusion of a long 
and very arduous deliberation, one 
which has been conducted, in my judg- 
ment, with fairness and objectivity 
and in a truly nonpartisan spirit. 
There have been moments when cer- 
tain Members have expressed feelings, 
but I believe the totality of the 
REcorpD reflects a true nonpartisan ap- 
proach to most of the central issues. 

I believe all Members owe a debt of 
gratitude to the majority leader and 
minority leaders who stood patiently 
by and from time to time arbitrated a 
number of our differences and have 
given us guidance such that we are 
here today on the eve of what in reali- 
ty is the conclusion of the major por- 
tion of this bill. 

This could not have been achieved 
again without the brilliant leadership 
of the distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. GOLDWATER], who has stood 
on this floor, steadfastly inducing us 
to continue with the resolution of our 
differences and to provide for a strong 
bill. 

I think we have achieved a strong 
bill. Mr. Nunn, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Georgia, working with Mr. 
GOLDWATER, has again provided the 
leadership and the insight into making 
this a step forward in the progress 
toward strengthening America’s de- 
fenses. 

At this time, I wish to express appre- 
ciation to the two senior staff mem- 
bers, Mr. McGovern, and Mr. Punaro, 
who have on many occasions, together 
with the members of their staffs, 
spent long hours in making possible 
the extent to which we have been able 
to finish this bill today. 

We have items remaining when the 
Senate returns. But those items can be 
dealt with in a reasonable period of 
time and we will have in conclusion a 
bill that will be regarded as strength- 
ening our national defense. 

Mr. President, I do not see other 
Members seeking recognition. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT PROPOSAL 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the majority leader and mi- 
nority leader are going to be consider- 
ing now a unanimous-consent request. 

There have been some discussions 
before about the fact that I would be 
precluded from offering an amend- 
ment on the bill to strike the contract- 
ing out law under the terms of this 
unanimous-consent request. I did not, 
regrettably, participate in the forma- 
tion of this unanimous-consent re- 
quest and I indicated on the RECORD a 
few moments ago that I had real prob- 
lems with it and I do. 

However, I do not want to unravel 
this unanimous-consent request and so 
I will not object to it, but I do want 
the Recorp to be clear that what has 
happened here is that effectively be- 
cause of the need to avoid unraveling 
this unanimous-consent request I have 
decided not to object and for no other 
reason. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan. I appreciate that very much. It 
probably would have started the un- 
raveling process because the bill then 
would have been wide open for any 
amendment. 

Of course I have not gotten the con- 
sent agreement yet. I am about ready 
to propound it. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s willingness to cooperate. 

Mr. LEVIN. I thank the majority 
leader. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 


AGREEMENT-—S. 1160 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I would 
like to propound a unanimous-consent 
request. It is my understanding the 
Senators who were directly involved 
and others who have an interest in the 
overall subject matter have been con- 
tacted on both sides. I can say the 
matter has been cleared on this side. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at 1 p.m. on Monday, June 3, 
the Senate resume consideration of S. 
1160, the DOD authorization bill, and 
during Monday’s session and Tues- 
day’s session the following amend- 
ments be the only first-degree amend- 
ments in order, and they be limited to 
the following subject matters, and the 
subject of SDI must be disposed of 
before considering the strategic arms 
limitation compliance amendments: 

The strategic arms compliance 
amendments are the Bumpers-Chafee 
amendement, the Nunn-Stevens 
amendment, and amendments by Sen- 
ators Levin, Symms, MCCLURE, MAT- 
TINGLY, and WILSON. 

The strategic defense initiative 
amendments will be offered by Sena- 
tors WALLOP, PRESSLER, BUMPERS, 
PROXMIRE, KERRY, GORE; three SDI 
amendments by Senator PROXMIRE, 
Senator Levin, Senator HEFLIN, Sena- 
tor BUMPERS; two amendments by Sen- 
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ator MATHIAS; and two amendments by 
Senator CHAFEE. 

I further ask unanimous consent 
that no second degree amendments be 
in order to any of the SDI amend- 
ments. 

Also, I ask unanimous consent that 
any second degree amendments of- 
fered to the strategic arms compliance 
amendments must be germane to the 
first degree amendment they propose 
to amend. 

I ask unanimous consent that at 2 
p.m. on Tuesday, June 4, the Senate 
temporarily lay aside SDI amend- 
ments or stragetic arms limitation 
amendments, whichever is pending to 
S. 1160, and at that time the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] be 
recognized to offer an amendment to 
strike the Davis-Bacon provision. 

Further, I ask unanimous consent 
that no first or second degree amend- 
ment, or other intervening action, be 
in order to the underlying Davis- 
Bacon provisions, and that no motion 
to table the amendment be in order. 

Further, I ask unanimous consent 
that time on the amendment be limit- 
ed to 1 hour, to be equally divided be- 
tween the mover of the amendment 
and the chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee or their designees. 

After disposition of the Kennedy 
amendment, I ask unanimous consent 
that no further amendment be in 
order to the Gramm provisions of S. 
1160. 

Finally, I ask unanimous consent 
that following the disposition of the 
first degree amendment listed above 
and all. second degree amendments 
thereto, the Senate proceed immedi- 
ately to final passage of S. 1160, with- 
out any intervening action. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I reserve 
the right to object. 

Mr. President, may I ask the distin- 
guished majority leader, since there 
are no time limitations on any of the 
amendments specified, with one excep- 
tion, that being the amendment by 
Mr. KENNEDY, what would be the plan 
if at the end of Tuesday the amend- 
ments in the list have not all been of- 
fered or any of the amendments have 
not been offered? 

Mr. DOLE. First, let me indicate to 
the distinguished minority leader that 
I hope to be able to obtain time agree- 
ments as we start down the list. I will 
make that effort. But, notwithstand- 
ing time agreements, if we have to dis- 
pose of the SDI amendments, the stra- 
tegic arms compliance amendments, or 
the Kennedy amendment on labor 
provisions, it would be my intention, 
either on Tuesday or at a reasonable 
time on Wednesday, that I would ask 
that we set aside the DOD authoriza- 
tion bill, call up the State Department 
authorization bill and proceed with 
the Contra amendments to the State 
Department authorization bill. I would 
hope that we will conclude action on 
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that. I know the distinguished manag- 
ers of the DOD authorization bill 
would like to conclude action, but Iam 
also advised that there is an interest 
by Members on each side and the 
President that we complete action on 
the Contra provisions early on Thurs- 
day. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, further 
reserving the right to object, the 
amendments not having any time limi- 
tations conceivably could be disposed 
of on Monday and/or Tuesday. But is 
is also quite possible that all of the 
amendments listed would not have 
been completed insofar as action 
thereon is concerned. I believe the ma- 
jority leader, if I understand him as I 
think I do, is saying that in that event, 
in other words if action on the afore- 
going amendments has not been com- 
pleted by the close of business on 
Tuesday, the distinguished majority 
leader would propose then that on 
Wednesday the Senate turn to the 
State Department authorization bill 
on which the Contra amendments 
would be offered and then upon the 
disposition of the Contra amendments 
the Senate would return to the consid- 
eration of the Defense authorization 
bill and the amendments that were 
left without action thereon. 

Mr. DOLE. That is correct. And I 
would assume that would be either 
early Wednesday or sometime early 
Wednesday afternoon, because there 
are a number of Contra amendments. 
The last time I looked there were at 
least seven or eight. There are time 
agreements on those, many are 90 
minutes each, some are 60 minutes. I 
would guess not all of those amend- 
ments would be offered, but there will 
be certainly be four or five or six, I 
assume. 

Mr. BYRD. Further reserving the 
right to object, as I read the para- 
graph in which reference is made to 
second-degree amendments offered to 
the strategic arms compliance amend- 
ments, and requiring that such second- 
degree amendments be germane to the 
first-degree amendment that they pro- 
pose to amend, as I understand that 
paragraph, there would be no limita- 
tion on the number of second-degree 
amendments that would be offered to 
the strategic arms control amend- 
ments. Am I correct? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the mi- 
nority leader is correct. There is no 
limit on the number of second-degree 
amendments. 

Mr. BYRD. That really is a para- 
graph that is wide open for any 
number of amendments. 

Mr. DOLE. The distinguished minor- 
ity leader is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, does the 
distinguished leader include in his re- 
quest the provisions to the effect that 
no motions to recommit with instruc- 
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tions will be in order to any amend- 
ment or to the bill? 

Mr. DOLE. That is not included. But 
I will be happy to include that as a re- 
quest. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. DOLE. I also include in the 
unanimous-consent request that Sena- 
tor GLENN be listed as the Senator 
with the SDI amendment. 

Mr. President, parliamentary in- 
quiry: On page 3 of the unanimous- 
consent request it reads: “during Mon- 
day’s session, and Tuesday’s session.” 
My question is if we do not complete 
action on Tuesday, will there be any 
limitation on amendments to the DOD 
authorization bill after Tuesday? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
will be no such limitation. 

Mr. DOLE. If there is no objection 
by the distinguished minority leader, I 
ask if we can delete the words ‘during 
Monday’s session and Tuesday’s ses- 
sion.” 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator may modify his re- 
quest accordingly, and I think it would 
be best if he did so modify it. 

Mr. DOLE. I will so modify my re- 
quest to delete. 

Mr. BYRD. All right. I have no ob- 
jection to the request, as modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, if I may 
ask the distinguished majority leader 
about Monday rollcall votes, will there 
be rollcall votes on Monday, or will the 
distinguished majority leader seek to 
carry over any votes on which the yeas 
and nays are ordered? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I will 
advise the distinguished minority 
leader that there will be no rolicall 
votes on Monday. There will be 
debate. Hopefully, there will be 
amendments offered and votes on 
those amendments will be carried over, 
I would say, until Tuesday afternoon. 

They will be carried over until after 
the policy luncheons and after disposi- 
tion of the Kennedy amendment. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the majority 
leader. 

Has the request been agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, Mr. 
Kerry has signaled his intention of 
willingness to offer an amendment at 
1 p.m. on Monday dealing with strate- 
gic defense initiative. Will the distin- 
guished majority leader make the pro- 
vision for the recognition of Mr. 
Kerry at that time to call up his 
amendment? 

Mr. DOLE. Yes; I ask unanimous 
consent that on 1 p.m. on Monday, the 
distinguished junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Kerry] be recog- 
nized for the purpose of calling up his 
SDI amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished majority leader. 

The text of the agreement follows: 

Ordered, That at 1 p.m. on Monday, June 
3, 1985, the Senate resume consideration of 
S. 1160, the DOD authorization bill, and 
that the following listed amendments be the 
only first degree amendments in order, with 
the Strategic Defense Initiative amend- 
ments to be disposed of before considering 
the Strategic Arms Compliance amend- 
ments: Strategic Defense Initiative Amend- 
ments: Wallop; Pressler; Bumpers/Prox- 
mire; Kerry; Gore; three Proxmire; Levin; 
Heflin; Bumpers; 2 Mathias; 2 Chafee; and 
Glenn. Strategic Arms Compliance Amend- 
ments: Bumpers/Chafee; Nunn/Stevens; 
Levin; Symms; McClure; Mattingly; and 
Wilson. 

Ordered further, That no second degree 
amendments be in order to any of the Stra- 
tegic Defense Initiative amendments. 

Ordered further, That any second degree 
amendments offered to the Strategic Arms 
Compliance amendments be germane to the 
first degree amendment they propose to 
amend, 

Ordered further, That no motion to recom- 
mit the bill with instructions be in order. 

Ordered further, That at 1 p.m. on 
Monday, June 3, 1985, the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Kerry) be recognized to 
offer a Strategic Defense Initiative amend- 
ment. 

Ordered further, That at 2 p.m. on Tues- 
day, June 4, the Senate temporarily lay 
aside the Strategic Defense Initiative 
amendments or the Strategic Arms Compli- 
ance amendments, whichever is pending to 
S. 1160, and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Kennedy) be recognized to offer 
an amendment to strike the Davis-Bacon 
provision: Provided, That no first or second 
degree amendment, or other intervening 
action, be in order to the underlying Davis- 
Bacon provisions, and that no motion to 
table the amendment be in order: Provided 
further, That time on the amendment be 
limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided be- 
tween the mover of the amendment and the 
Chairman of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, or their designees. 

Ordered further, That following the dispo- 
sition of the Kennedy amendment, no fur- 
ther amendment be in order to the Gramm 
provisions of S. 1160. 

Ordered further, That following the dispo- 
sition of the first degree amendments listed 
above and all second degree amendments 
thereto, the Senate proceed immediately to 
final passage of the bill without any inter- 
vening action. 


COMMENDING LARRY E. SMITH 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I send a 
resolution to the desk on behalf of 
myself, the distinguished minority 
leader, and the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A resolution (S, Res. -.176) to commend 
Larry E. Smith. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will proceed to its immediate 
consideration. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, 
there are feelings of deep pride and 
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great sadness within me this afternoon 
as I contemplate the departure of our 
Sergeant at Arms, Larry Smith. I am 
extremely proud of a young man who 
began working in my office as an 
intern in 1968 and rose to hold the top 
administrative post in the U.S. Senate 
with the highest distinction. My sad- 
ness arises, of course, from the fact 
that I will not have the daily contact 
with him that I have appreciated so 
much during his tenure here. 

Some of my colleagues may not be 
aware of Larry’s prior service in my 
senatorial office and later at the 
Senate Rules and Administration 
Committee. These past assignments 
are worth noting because, in my mind, 
Larry’s career is a model for all the 
young men and women in this institu- 
tion who seek to serve their country in 
positions of responsibility. 

Like thousands of young people 
before and since, Larry had a dream of 
working in politics. He came to Wash- 
ington from Clyde, OH, and, like those 
other students before and since, he 
began that glamorous life opening en- 
velopes, carrying boxes, and doing the 
thousand and one errands that keep 
Senate offices running smoothly. But 
Larry immediately distinguished him- 
self as an unusually gifted, able, and 
willing worker. I came to lean on him 
for more and more assistance and he 
never failed to provide good advice, 
quick service, and handle all his re- 
sponsibilities with the best judgment. 
As Larry proved faithful in his assign- 
ments he moved from staff assistant 
to executive assistant, to staff director 
for the minority of the Rules Commit- 
tee. 

The point I want to make, in praise 
of Larry Smith, and as inspiration to 
others, is that success lies in faithful- 
ness. Larry’s ambition has been tem- 
pered by integrity—and there is no 
other sure road to success. To young 
people who aspire to greatness, I com- 
mend the example of Larry’s profes- 
sional life. 

Every Member of this Chamber is 
well aware of the outstanding job that 
Larry has done as the Sergeant at 
Arms. Few of his predecessors initiat- 
ed the number or caliber of reforms 
and efficiencies that he has undertak- 
en in the last 2 years. Commission 
after commission, Senator after Sena- 
tor, has recommended that the Ser- 
geant at Arms office be run as a pro- 
fessional administrative office. Larry 
was able to bring some of those ideas 
to reality. He demonstrated superb 
management skills, not the least of 
which has been a tough skin, and 
made the labyrinth of the Senate a 
more rational place of work. 

The Senate Sergeant at Arms must 
be a politician along with the best of 
us. His constituency, however, is made 
up of 100 Senators with ample egos to 
be massaged. Larry has proven his 
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abilities in this critical area, as well. 
All of us appreciate the honesty and 
straightforwardness with which Larry 
has handled our requests and met our 
needs. 

Larry, we will miss you, and I will 
miss you. But I feel like a proud father 
on graduation day and I have the 
greatest confidence in your future suc- 
cess as you continue your faithful life 
of service. 

THANK YOU TO LARRY E. SMITH, SERGEANT AT 
ARMS 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, it is with 
mixed feelings that I make this state- 
ment. While it is a pleasure to wish 
Sergeant at Arms Larry Smith well as 
he pursues a new career, all of us who 
have worked with and relied upon 
Larry over the years will sincerely 
miss his presence in the Senate. 

Larry has worked in the Senate, in 
one capacity or another, for most of 
his working life. Starting in 1968 as a 
staff assistant to Senator HATFIELD 
and moving on to minority staff direc- 
tor of the Senate Committee on Rules 
and Administration, Larry established 
his reputation for hard work and effi- 
ciency. After several years in the pri- 
vate sector, Larry was appointed 
Deputy Sergeant at Arms in 1981 and 
was elected Sergeant at Arms on Sep- 
tember 12, 1983. 

During his tenure as Sergeant at 
Arms, Larry has shown the kind of 
care and knowledge necessary to fulfill 
his responsibilities as the Senate’s 
chief security officer. Whether it was 
an important dignitary or one of the 
thousands of tourists who visits the 
Senate yearly, Larry’s attention to 
detail and skill helped to make those 
visits safe and memorable. 

Larry’s duties also included oversee- 
ing the computer center, the Senate 
Post Office, the photographic and re- 
cording studios. All of these jobs he 
carried out well. 

As I said earlier, those of us who 
spend many, many hours in the 
Senate know and appreciate how dedi- 
cated Larry is. And we will indeed miss 
him. This resolution is to say “Thank 
you” and best of luck in your new en- 
deavor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution (S. Res. 176) was 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution, with its preamble, 
reads as follows: 

S. Res. 176 

Whereas Larry E. Smith has served the 
Senate of the United States for 14 years in 
many capacities including Deputy Sergeant 
at Arms and Sergeant at Arms for the past 
two years; and 

Whereas as Sergeant at Arms, the said 
Larry E. Smith has performed the duties 
and discharged the responsibility of his of- 
fices with unfailing dedication; and 

Whereas he has conscientiously carried 
out his charge to provide security and pro- 
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tection for all those who work in and visit 
the Senate; and 

Whereas by carrying out these responsi- 
bilities he has gained the trust confidence 
and respect of all who have worked with 
him: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate recognizes the 
important contributions of Larry E. Smith 
to the Senate and to the United States and 
expresses to him its deep appreciation and 
gratitude for his dedicated service. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
lution was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


SEQUENTIAL REFERRAL OF 
S. 51, SUPERFUND 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that S. 51, the Su- 
perfund Improvement Act of 1985, be 
sequentially referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary for a period of 
time not to extend beyond June 14, 
1985, for consideration of section 126, 
Contribution and Parties to Litigation; 
section 132, Judicial Review; section 
133, Preenforcement Review; and, in- 
sofar as it may affect the Federal 
courts or relates to claims against the 
United States, section 138, Citizen 
Suits. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE EAGLETON CHAIR AT 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, it was an- 
nounced yesterday that our colleague, 
Tom EAGLETON, has been appointed 
professor of public affairs at Washing- 
ton University in St. Louis, effective 
January 1987. 

In this position, Tom EAGLETON will 
be able to rove through this fine Uni- 
versity teaching in the Department of 
Political Science; the School of Law, 
on such constitutional issues as war 
powers and on legislative issues; and 
the Department of Business where he 
will, in part, be associated with Prof. 
Murray Weidenbaum, President Rea- 
gan’s first chairman to the Council of 
Economic Advisors, in a discipline they 
are developing dealing with business 
and Government. 

I am sure that all Senators join me 
in wishing Senator EAGLETON well in 
these exciting and stimulating endeav- 
ors. 

Majority Leader Bos DoLe and I are 
going to St. Louis, MO, on June 21 to 
help initiate this bipartisan endeavor 
to endow the Eagleton chair. 

Speaking for myself, and the distin- 
guished majority leader, of course, 
may speak for himself, but I am sure 
that he joins me in saying that we are 
honored to be a part of this very won- 
derful and worthwhile undertaking. 
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AUTHORIZATION TO PRINT AND 

BIND REVISED EDITION OF 
“RIDDICK’S SENATE PROCE- 
DURE 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the distinguished majority leader 
and myself, I send a resolution to the 
desk and ask for the first and second 
readings, since it is a joint resolution, 
and for immediate consideration of 
the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Without objection, the Senate will 
proceed to its immediate consideration 
and, without objection, the joint reso- 
lution will be considered to have been 
read the second time at length. 

The clerk will state the resolution. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 


S.J. Res. 144 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That there shall be 
printed for the use of the Senate one thou- 
sand five hundred copies of a revised edition 
of Senate Procedure to be styled “‘Riddick’s 
Senate Procedure”, to be prepared by the 
Parliamentarian of the Senate and printed 
for distribution to the Members of the 
Senate. 

Sec. 2. That notwithstanding any provi- 
sion of the copyright laws and regulation 
with respect to publications in the public 
domain, such revised edition of ‘‘Riddick’s 
Senate Procedure” shall be subject to copy- 
right by the author thereof. 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 144) 
was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair, and I thank the clerk. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and 
documents, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 


EC-1189. A communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the President’s seventh special message for 
fiscal year 1985; pursuant to the order of 
January 30, 1975, referred jointly to the 
Committee on the Budget and the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

EC-1190. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to repeal sections which 
impose certain restrictions on enlisted mem- 
bers of the armed forces and on members of 
military bands; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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EC-1191. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the 13th Annual Report on the 
operation of the Colorado River; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

EC-1192. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Labor, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the 
coverage of railroad workers under the Fed- 
eral-State unemployment compensation 
system, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

EC-1193. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Labor, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the quarterly report on the expendi- 
ture and need for Worker Adjustment As- 
sistance Training Funds Under the Trade 
Act of 1974 for the first quarter of fiscal 
year 1985; to the Committee on Finance. 

EC-1194. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the annual report of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for calendar year 1984; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-1195. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Education, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, final regulations for the Magnet 
Schools Assistance Program; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 


By Mr. GARN, from the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs: 

Report to accompany the nomination of 
Martha Romayne Seger to be a Member of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System (with additional views) (Exec. 
No. 99-1). 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. METZENBAUM: 

S. 1219. A bill to amend the Federal Power 
Act to ensure fair competition in the licens- 
ing of existing hydroelectric projects and, in 
doing so, to maintain and enhance diversity 
within the electric utility industry, thereby 
ensuring the maximum development and 
utilization of the Nation’s public resources 
for the benefit of all electric consumers, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. HATFIELD (for himself, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. 
Levin, Mr. Exon, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
Drxon, Mr. Kerry, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. 
SARBANES, and Mr. Hart): 

S. 1220. A bill entitled the “Renewable 
Energy and Conservation Transition Act of 
1985”; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HEINZ: 

S. 1221. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to extend for 2 years the 
exclusion for amounts received under quali- 
fied group legal services plans, and to place 
a limit of $300 on the amount of employer 
contributions which may be excluded by an 
employee during any taxable year; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BRADLEY (for himself and 
Mr. Gorton): 
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S. 1222. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 to provide price support for the 
1985 and subsequent crops of sugar; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG: 

S. 1223. A bill to authorize the erection of 
a memorial on Federal land in the District 
of Columbia or its environs to honor mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces of the United 
States who served in the Korean war; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. McCLURE (for himself, Mr. 
Syms, Mr. GARN, Mr. MELCHER, Mr. 
WALLOP, Mr. HATCH, Mr, COCHRAN, 
Mr. SPECTER, Mr. Nunn, Mr. MAT- 
TINGLY, Mr. BUMPERS, Mr. McCon- 
NELL, Mr. Forp, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. 
Hes, Mr. Hetnz, and Mr. DENTON): 

S. 1224. A bill to limit the importation of 
softwood lumber into the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. DOLE (for Mr. Simpson (for 
himself and Mr. McCLURE)): 

S. 1225. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, to establish 
a comprehensive, equitable, reliable, and ef- 
ficient mechanism for full compensation of 
the public in the event of an accident result- 
ing from activities undertaken under con- 
tract with the Department of Energy or ac- 
tivities undertaken by Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission licensees involving nuclear ma- 
terials; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources and the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works, jointly, by 
unanimous consent with the proviso that if 
either committee reports the bill, the other 
committee shall be obligated to report 
within 120 calendar days or be discharged 
from further consideration. 

By Mr. GORE: 

S.J. Res. 143. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Black Revolutionary War Patriots 
Foundation to establish a memorial in the 
District of Columbia at an appropriate site 
in Constitution Gardens; to the Committee 
on Veterans Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

S.J. Res. 144. Joint resolution to authorize 
the printing and binding of a revised edition 
of Senate Procedure and providing the same 
shall be subject to copyright by the author; 
considered and passed. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT 
AND SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 

By Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. BYRD 
and Mr. HATFIELD): 

S. Res. 176. Resolution to commend Larry 
E. Smith; considered and agreed to. 

By Mr. GLENN (for himself and Mr. 
METZENBAUM): 

S. Con. Res. 49. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing congressional approval of the plans 
being made to commemorate the two-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Northwest Ordi- 
nance, and calling for a national celebration 
of such anniversary; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
By Mr. METZENBAUM: 

S. 1219. A bill to amend the Federal 

Power Act to ensure fair competition 

in the licensing of existing hydroelec- 
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tric projects and, in doing so, to main- 
tain and enhance diversity within the 
electric utility industry, thereby en- 
suring the maximum development and 
utilization of the Nation’s public re- 
sources for the benefit of all electric 
consumers, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources. 
FAIR COMPETITION IN HYDROELECTRIC 
LICENSING ACT 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I am introducing legislation today to 
resolve the dispute between consumer- 
and investor-owned utilities over Fed- 
eral relicensing of hydroelectric facili- 
ties. 

The bill strikes a balance between 
the IOU’s, who are seeking to repeal 
the 65-year-old public utility relicens- 
ing preference, and public power inter- 
ests who want to preserve the status 
quo. 

Under the bill, the relicensing pref- 
erence would be retained where com- 
peting applications are equal. It: would 
require successful challengers to exist- 
ing licensees to pay far greater com- 
pensation than required under current 
law. In addition, the bill expands the 
authority of the Federal Energy Regu- 
latory Commission to order the 
“wheeling” of power by utilities in cer- 
tain circumstances. Finally, it amends 
the Public Utilities Regulatory Poli- 
cies Act to eliminate a serious and un- 
intended threat to free-flowing rivers 
and streams. 

I believe this is a fair and reasonable 
solution to a difficult problem. While I 
recognize that it may be necessary to 
modify this proposal, I am convinced 
it is a far more balanced measure than 
S. 426, the bill favored by the IOU'’s. 

In fact, S. 426 is anticompetitive and 
anticonsumer legislation which would, 
in one bold stroke, do more to destroy 
the public power system in this coun- 
try than any piece of legislation in his- 
tory. 

In 1920, Congress enacted the Feder- 
al Water Power Act. It provided that 
municipalities and States shall have a 
preference in licensing and relicensing 
proceedings where their applications 
were “equally well adapted to conserve 
and utilize in the public interest the 
water resources of the region * * *.” 

At the time, few States and munici- 
palities had the capital and other 
wherewithal to undertake major water 
resource development. Accordingly, 
most of the initial licenses were issued 
to private companies. 

As provided by law, the initial li- 
cense terms were 50 years. It was well 
understood that after the expiration 
of the original term, many licenses 
would be subject to transfer to public 
entities. 

John A. Britton, vice president and 
general manager of Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co. [PG&E], one of the major 
license holders and forces behind the 
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preference repeal campaign, said in 
congressional testimony when the law 
was being debated that: 

The Government don't have to take it 
over and I don’t believe it will, but I do be- 
lieve that most of these plants erected 
under these licenses, where they are appli- 
cable to a growing community will be taken 
over by municipalities and operated by 
them and not by the (original) lessees. 

Indeed, the prospects that an origi- 
nal licensee would lose the license 
under the relicensing preference was 
so obvious that the private interests 
convinced Congress to include a com- 
pensation provision in the law. 

Frankly, the existence of a compen- 
sation provision in and of itself is pow- 
erful proof that Congress meant there 
to be a relicensing preference. 

The IOU’s argue that regardless of 
the intent of the law, the relicensing 
preference is poor public policy. The 
essence of their position is that the re- 
licensing preference would result in a 
wholesale shift of licenses from the 
private to the public sector, triggering 
astronomical rate increases for private 
power customers. 

This is an argument in search of 
supporting facts. On the surface it is 
beguilingly simple. Under examina- 
tion, it quickly loses its credibility. 

First, it is important to understand 
that the hydroelectric power in ques- 
tion represents less than 1 percent of 
the total IOU generating capacity. 
Thus, to suggest, as the industry does, 
that there is some widespread con- 
sumer impact is specious. The fact is 
that only a handful of customers 
across the country will be affected. 
Only 14 utilities, serving less than one- 
fifth of the customers of IOU’s nation- 
wide, hold 85 percent of the hydro 
power projects subject to relicensing 
over the next decade. Even in the case 
of IOU’s with a significant number of 
Federal licenses at stake, the generat- 
ing capacity involved represents less 
than 10 percent of their total capacity. 

Underlying the claim that rates will 
skyrocket for IOU customers is the as- 
sumption that every license they hold 
will change hands, This is an absurdi- 
ty on its face. 

Of the 125 licenses which have come 
up for renewal to date, only 10 have 
been contested by municipalities. And 
the only one of those to be decided 
was decided in favor of the IOU! 

The fact is that even under the im- 
probable and far-fetched scenario that 
all licenses would be lost, the actual 
impact on rates would be minimal. 

A study by the Consumer Energy 
Council of America estimated that the 
average annual impact in the case of 
Pacific Gas & Electric—the utility 
likely to be most affected by this legis- 
lation—would be less than one penny 
per day per customer if it lost all of 
the pending relicensing proceedings. 

The IOU’s would have us believe 
that if they lose the license, the bene- 
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fits of this cheap power will be denied 
to their customers. They argue that li- 
censes shouldn’t be transfered from 
them to public power competitors that 
may serve far fewer customers. 

This is a particularly silly argument. 
The fact is that when a license 
changes hands, the IOU’s will not lose 
the power altogether. Once the new li- 
censee meets its system capacity, it 
will have to sell the excess power to 
someone and the obvious customers 
would be the IOU’s. Also, the IOU will 
no longer need to sell excess power to 
a public power company which obtains 
direct access to a hydroelectric plant 
and therefore will not need to secure 
more expensive replacement power. In 
fact, my legislation will ensure that 
the benefits of Federal power are 
spread to the greatest number of 
people, 

Yet another reason the higher rate 
argument falls is that it assumes that 
any power lost through relicensing 
would be replaced with power pur- 
chased at the marginal cost. This is 
unlikely largely because the areas 
most affected by this bill are awash in 
power surpluses. 

A second myth is that the IOU pro- 
posal is procompetitive. In fact, S. 426 
is a profoundly anticompetitive bill. It 
virtually insulates existing licensees— 
both public and private—from compe- 
tition. 

S. 426 would no longer permit the 
Commission to consider license appli- 
cations from both existing holders and 
competing applicants and to select the 
best plan. Instead, it would virtually 
require the Commission to issue li- 
censes to current holders. 

The section-by-section analysis of S. 
426 states that the bill “authorizes the 
Commission to consider other applica- 
tions and issue a license to a different 
licensee if the Commission determines 
that the project or projects as pro- 
posed by the existing licensee do not 
meet the prescribed standards.” 

In other words, the FERC could not 
even consider other applications 
unless it first determines that the ex- 
isting licensee does not meet the 
standards. 

Thus, under the bill, a competing ap- 
plicant with a superior plan would not 
even be considered by the Commission 
if the existing licensee’s application 
meets the prescribed standards—or 
can be amended to meet those stand- 
ards. The unambiguous effect of this 
language would be to deprive the Com- 
mission and the public of the improve- 
ments in power production, energy ef- 
ficiency and environmental protection 
which result from bidding between 
competing applicants for hydroelectric 
licenses. 

Make no mistake, competition clear- 
ly enhances the use of the public re- 
sources, as recent actual relicensing 
proceedings demonstrate. 
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In one case, involving the PG&E li- 
cense for the Rock Creek-Cresta 
Water Power project, the Sacramento 
Municipal Utility District [SMUD] 
filed a competing application. PG&E’s 
original application proposed no in- 
creases in generating capacity. SMUD, 
on the other hand, proposed an in- 
crease of 27 MW. In response, PG&E 
amended its application to increase ca- 
pacity by 46 MW. SMUD’s amended 
application could increase capacity by 
105 MW. Thus, from proposing no in- 
crease, PG&E now would increase de- 
pendable capacity by 25 percent and 
SMUD has upped its original 15-per- 
cent increase to 55 percent. 

A second case involving PG&E’s li- 
cense at the Hass-Kings River Water 
Power project offers additional evi- 
dence of the positive effects of compe- 
tition. In this instance, the original 
PG&E application called for capacity 
increases of 2.6 MW. The SMUD appli- 
cation proposed a 60-MW increase. As 
a result, PG&E’s revised application 
proposed an increase of 37 MW, far 
more than would have been proposed 
absent competition. 

The bill I am introducing would 
retain the relicensing preference while 
eliminating some of the unfair aspects 
of current law. The preference is es- 
sential to allow smaller public power 
systems to compete fairly with much 
larger IOU’s. 

The most significant change involves 
the compensation provision of current 
law. Today, compensation is limited to 
a company’s net investment in the 
project and severance damage. The 
IOU’s want to move to a just compen- 
sation standard which could require 
the new licensee to pay the full re- 
placement cost of the project, thereby 
making competition uneconomic and 
defeating the purpose of the law. 

Furthermore, a “just compensation” 
standard would give private utilities a 
massive windfall. These firms have re- 
covered their initial investment 
through depreciation and by including 
the capital cost of the project in their 
rate bases. It is also important to note 
that the license holders have only paid 
minimal license fees for the privilege 
of using the “falling water.” In short, 
they have had virtually rent-free use 
of the resource and been able to recov- 
er their investment through deprecia- 
tion and rates. Viewed in this context, 
the current compensation provision is 
hardly unreasonable. 

However, in an effort to make my 
bill more palatable, I have modified 
the compensation language to require 
new licensees to pay not only net in- 
vestment plus severance damages, but 
also make available to the customers 
of the original licensee up to an aver- 
age of 25 percent of the output of the 
project for one-fifth of the license 
term at the new licensee’s actual gen- 
eration cost. In cases where the origi- 
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nal licensee’s customers rates would 
increase, this provision would ease the 
transition. 

A second change would require the 
FERC to include in all new licenses 
authority to order wheeling on fair 
and nondiscriminatory terms to all 
sectors of the industry. 

Wheeling is an arrangement where 
one utility is paid to transmit electric 
energy between two other utilities. A 
strong wheeling provision enhances 
competition and results in lower elec- 
tric rates for all consumers. 

One other provision of the bill is 
worth highlighting. The Public Utili- 
ties Regulatory Policies Act granted 
significant benefits to those construct- 
ing small hydroelectric facilities. 
Originally aimed at adding new hydro- 
electric capacity at existing facilities, 
the PURPA provision has had the un- 
intended result of prompting hundreds 
of applications for small projects on 
free-flowing rivers and streams, creat- 
ing a serious threat to fish and wild- 
life, sport fishermen and other river 
users. 

Section seven of the bill makes the 
economic incentives to develop small 
scale hydroelectric projects provided 
under section 210 of the Public Utili- 
ties Regulatory Policies Act inapplica- 
ble to projects requiring the construc- 
tion of a new dam or diversion struc- 
ture. These projects, which require 
the impoundment of free-flowing 
streams, have the greatest potential 
for environmental harm. The Dill 
would limit the benefits of PURPA to 


hydroelectric generating facilities lo- 
cated at existing structures. I am in- 
debted to former Representative Rich- 


ard Ottinger and Representative 
GEORGE MILLER of California for their 
excellent and pioneering work on this 
particular subject. 

I ask unanimous consent that a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis of the bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sec- 
tion-by-section analysis was ordered to 
be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 
FAIR COMPETITION IN HYDROELECTRIC LI- 

CENSING ACT or 1985—SeEcTION-BY-SECTION 

ANALYSIS 

Section 1, paragraph (a) provides that the 
Act may be cited as the “Fair Competition 
in Hydroelectric Licensing Act of 1985.” 

Section 1, paragraph (b) contains the dec- 
laration of policy. The fundamental policy 
of the Act is to ensure fair competition in 
the licensing of hydroelectric projects and 
to maintain and enhance diversity within 
the electric utility industry. 

Section 2, paragraph (a), clause (1), of the 
bill amends section 7(a) of the Federal 
Power Act by inserting “original” after 
“hereunder or” to make it clear that the 
final right to amend contained in section 
Ta) applies exclusively to the issuance of 
preliminary permits and original licenses, 
and not to new licenses for existing facilities 
issued under section 15 of the Act. 

Section 2, paragraph (a), clause (2), of the 
bill also amends section 7(a) of the Act to 
eliminate any ambiguity which might arise 
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from an existing reference to the issuance 
of new licenses under section 15 of the Act. 

Section 2, paragraph (b) amends section 7 
of the Federal Power Act to add several new 
subsections to clarify the procedures for the 
issuance of new licenses upon the expiration 
of an existing license. 

The amendment requires the Commission 
to issue a new license upon the expiration of 
an existing license to the applicant whose 
proposal the Commission determines is best 
adapted to a comprehensive plan as set 
forth in section 10(a) of the Federal Power 
Act. In making these findings, the Commis- 
sion can and should consider: (1) the need to 
maintain and enhance diversity within the 
electric utility industry; (2) “the plans of 
each applicant to improve and utilize the 
project, including the proposed utilization 
by each applicant to achieve efficiency and 
reliability in the production and consump- 
tion of electric power” and whether the 
project as applied for comports with other 
beneficial uses, including recreation, naviga- 
tion, flood control, water supply, and irriga- 
tion; and (3) the plans of the applicant for 
the project with respect to fish, wildlife, 
natural, cultural, and recreational re- 
sources. 

The amendment would prevent the Com- 
mission in awarding a new license for an ex- 
isting project from penalizing a competing 
applicant because it has not previously oper- 
ated a hydroelectric project. 

The amendment also clarifies certain pro- 
cedures to be followed in competitive reli- 
censing proceedings involving an existing li- 
censee, It requires the existing licensee to 
make available to a potential competing ap- 
plicant, upon request, “all plans, drawings, 
designs, data, and any other information re- 
lating to the construction and operation of 
the project” which are necessary for the 
filing of a competing application. The re- 
questing party would be required to com- 
pensate the existing licensee for the reason- 
able cost of providing these materials. This 
provision is designed to ensure fair competi- 
tion by assuring all parties equal access to 
information concerning a project. 

In addition, an existing licensee would be 
required, under certain circumstances, to 
perform jointly with other competing appli- 
cants environmental, archeological, cultural 
and any other studies required for the filing 
of a FERC license application. This provi- 
sion is designed to eliminate costly and 
wasteful duplication of studies which, in 
some cases, has resulted in unnecessary en- 
vironmental harm. The existing licensee is 
only required to participate in joint studies, 
however, where some or all of the compet- 
ing applicants agree to share the cost of the 
studies and a joint study plan has been ap- 
proved by the relevant governmental agency 
or agencies. 

Further, the amendment restates the ex- 
isting preference for States and municipali- 
ties in the relicensing of hydroelectric facili- 
ties where, after all other factors have been 
considered, there is a tie. It provides that in 
issuing new licenses for an existing hydro- 
electric project, where the proposals of com- 
peting applicants are determined by the 
Commission to be equally well adapted to a 
comprehensive plan as set forth in section 
10(a) of the Federal Power Act, the Com- 
mission shall prefer the applications of 
States and municipalities. 

The amendment to section 7 of the Feder- 
al Power Act also requires the Commission, 
in issuing any license for an existing project, 
to modify the plans of the applicant to 
assure that its plans, to the extent practica- 
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ble, mitigate the adverse effects of a project 
on fish, wildlife, natural, cultural, and recre- 
ational resources. In addition, the Commis- 
sion may require an applicant to adopt and 
implement an electricity consumption effi- 
ciency improvement program. When the li- 
censee is an electric utility, the Commission 
may require the utility to develop plans to 
promote cost-effective electricity consump- 
tion by its customers. 

Further, the amendment provides that 
the Commission shall order the existing li- 
censee to provide transmission or “wheel- 
ing” or power on a fair and reasonable basis 
when these services are necessary “to con- 
serve energy, promote the efficient use of 
facilities and resources, increase competi- 
tion in the bulk power supply market, or are 
otherwise in the public interest.” The Com- 
mission may also order the existing licensee 
to upgrade transmission capacity to provide 
these services, subject to just and reasona- 
ble compensation. 

The amendment also provides that the 
Commission may not deny a new license to 
an applicant because the applicant does not 
have, or have access to, adequate transmis- 
sion facilities. If the Commission issues a 
new license for an existing project to an ap- 
plicant without access to such transmission 
facilities, then the Commission shall order 
the existing licensee to provide transmission 
service to the new licensee on a fair and rea- 
sonable basis. If necessary, the Commission 
is also required to order the existing licens- 
ee to upgrade transmission capacity to pro- 
vide the power from the project to the new 
licensee, subject to just and reasonable com- 
pensation. 

Section 3 of the bill addresses the matter 
of compensation to the existing licensee if a 
determination is made that a license for a 
project should be issued to a different li- 
censee. 

The amendment recognizes, that, when 
the license for an existing project is issued 
to a new licensee, some transition period 
may be necessary for the existing licensee to 
adjust to the loss of power from the project. 
The amendment thus provides that the new 
licensee shall make available to the existing 
licensee, at the new licensee’s actual genera- 
tion cost, output from the project for the 
benefit of the customers of the existing li- 
censee. The amount of such power shall not 
exceed an average of 25 percent of the 
output of the project for the initial one- 
fifth of the license term. In addition, this 
output shall be provided in a manner which 
does “not adversely affect the status of any 
bonds, notes or obligations issued, or to be 
issued, by the new licensee under the then 
applicable tax laws.” 

The amendment does not change the ex- 
isting requirement that the new licensee 
pay to the existing licensee the existing li- 
censee’s net investment in the project and 
severance damages, if any. Further, the 
amendment does not alter the current re- 
quirement that the new licensee assume all 
contracts entered into by the existing licens- 
ee with the approval of the Commission. 

Section 4 of the bill addresses the signifi- 
eant delays experienced by both existing li- 
censees and competing applicants in the 
processing of applications for new licenses 
for existing hydroelectric facilities. These 
delays have, in some cases, necessitated the 
issuance of annual licenses to the existing li- 
censee after the expiration of the original 
project license while the Commission evalu- 
ates the competing plans. Thus, existing li- 
censees have unfairly retained the benefits 
of projects due to the Commission's delays. 
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The amendment responds to this situation 
by establishing a timetable for Commission 
action. It requires the Commission to issue a 
new license for an existing project no later 
than 12 months prior to the expiration date 
of the original license. This timetable 
should not unduly burden the Commission 
since an existing licensee is required to file a 
license application 3 years before the expi- 
ration of a license for a project and compet- 
ing applications must be filed 2% years 
before the expiration of the project license. 
The bill requires the Commission to develop 
procedures to implement this timetable and 
to file an annual report with Congress iden- 
tifying any projects for which a new license 
has not been issued in accordance with this 
timetable. 

Section 5 of the bill adds a new section 
15A to the Federal Power Act respecting 
antitrust review on the licensing of existing 
hydroelectric facilities. 

Section 5, paragraph (a) requires the 
Commission promptly to transmit to the At- 
torney General a copy of any license appli- 
cation under section 15. The Attorney Gen- 
eral would have a “reasonable time,” but in 
no event to exceed 180 days after receiving a 
copy of such application or written request, 
to “advise the Commission whether the ac- 
tivities under this section would create or 
maintain a situation inconsistent with the 
antitrust laws.” 

Section 5, paragraph (b) requires the 
Commission to consider the advice it re- 
ceives from the Attorney General and pre- 
cludes the Commission from issuing a li- 
cense “where it finds that the activities 
under such license would tend to create or 
maintain a situation inconsistent with the 
antitrust laws” specified in subparagraph 
(c). The Commission may include conditions 
in a license to assure that activities under 
the license will not create or maintain a sit- 
uation inconsistent with the antitrust laws. 

Section 5, paragraph (c) lists the Federal 
statutes applicable to the antitrust review 
under sections (a)-(c). These include the fol- 
lowing laws: the Sherman Act, 15 U.S.C. §§ 1 
et seq.; the Wilson Tariff Act, 15 U.S.C. §§ 8 
et seq.; the Clayton Act, 15 U.S.C. §§12 et 
seq., 20 et seq., 52, 53; and the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, 15 U.S.C. §§ 41 et seq., 47, 
48, 50 et seq. 

Section 6 of the bill repeals the provision 
of the Public Utility Regulatory Policies Act 
which permits the Commission to exempt 
from licensing requirements, on a case-by- 
case basis, hydroelectric power projects 
having a proposed installed capacity of 5,000 
kilowatts or less. 16 U.S.C. § 2705 (d). Repeal 
of this provision will ensure fair competition 
and full consideration of environmental, 
conservation, and antitrust concerns in the 
licensing of all hydroelectric power projects. 

Section 7 of the bill makes the economic 
incentives to develop small-scale hydroelec- 
tric projects provided under Section 210 of 
the Public Utilities Regulatory Policies Act 
of 1978 (“PURPA”), 16 U.S.C. § 824a-3, in- 
applicable to projects requiring the con- 
struction of a new dam or diversion struc- 
ture. These projects, which require the im- 
poundment of free-flowing streams, have 
the greatest potential for environmental 
harm. The bill will limit the benefits of 
PURPA to hydroelectric generating facili- 
ties located at existing structures. 

Section 8 of the bill provides that compet- 
ing applications already filed with the Com- 
mission for existing projects continue to be 
governed by the existing statute and not by 
the provisions of this bill. This is because 
the competing parties have expended sub- 
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stantial funds in reliance on the existing 
law, and the proceedings already under way 
could be significantly delayed by retroactive 
application of the provisions of this bill. 


By Mr. HATFIELD (for himself, 
Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. CRANSTON, 
Mr. Levin, Mr. Exon, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. Drxon, Mr. KERRY, 
Mr. HARKIN, Mr. SARBANES, and 
Mr. HART): 

S. 1220. A bill entitled the ‘““Renew- 
able Energy and Conservation Transi- 
tion Act of 1985”; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

RENEWABLE ENERGY AND CONSERVATION 
TRANSITION ACT 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
pleased today to introduce legislation 
that will provide for a limited exten- 
sion and phaseout of the Federal re- 
newable energy and conservation tax 
credits. 

First let me commend my colleague 
from Oregon, Senator Packwoop, for 
his outstanding leadership in this area 
over the last several years. Without 
his efforts and stewardship, the re- 
newable energy and conservation tax 
credit provisions would have been re- 
moved from the Tax Code long ago. 
And it will be under his keen counsel 
that this bill I am introducing today 
will be analyzed in committee. 

The Renewable Energy and Conser- 
vation Transition Act will provide the 
temporary help over the next 3 to 5 
years that the renewable energy tech- 
nologies need to enter the commercial 
marketplace on a competitive basis. 

At present, these tax credits are 


scheduled to expire at the end of this 
year, and most experts agree that the 
renewable energy industries will be 
devastated by the sweeping change in 


their financial environment that 
would result from such a termination. 

The Office of Technology Assess- 
ment had this to say in recent testimo- 
ny before a congressional subcommit- 
tee: 

Without continued favorable tax treat- 
ment, development of much of the domestic 
renewable power technology industry may 
be delayed significantly. In particular, with- 
out existing tax incentives, many of the gen- 
erally small firms involved in development 
projects will lose access to existing sources 
of capital. Even large, adequately capital- 
ized firms may lose their distribution net- 
works, leaving the industry struggling to 
survive. 

Recognizing that the renewable 
energy technologies differ from one 
another in terms of their current 
market readiness, my proposal is struc- 
tured on a technology-by-technology 
basis to ensure maximum effective- 
ness. The net result of this structuring 
is an extension that will cost less than 
continuing the existing credits for the 
same period of time, and that will be 
more effective as an instrument of 
energy policy. Under my bill, most of 
these credits expire within 3 years. All 
of the credits would, however, expire 
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by December 31, 1990, except for cer- 
tain long-term solar projects begun 
before that date and completed before 
December 31, 1993. 

The Renewable Energy and Conser- 
vation Transition Act is also much 
more modest in cost than its predeces- 
sors in the 98th Congress and is inten- 
tionally so because of the difficult 
Federal deficit situation we are facing 
and of the growing momentum for tax 
simplification. 

For example, S. 1305, introduced in 
1983 by my distinguished colleague 
Senator Packwoop, would have in- 
creased the business investment credit 
for all solar, wind, geothermal, and 
ocean thermal energy to 25 percent 
and extended it for 5 years. In addi- 
tion, it would have extended all of the 
residential renewable energy credits 
for 5 years at the current level of 40 
percent. 

My proposal would phase out the 
business credit for wind energy sys- 
tems in just 3 years, reducing it imme- 
diately from the current 15 percent 
level to 10 percent in 1986-87 and 5 
percent in 1988. Similarly, the credit 
for residential solar property would be 
phased out over 5 years, with the 40 
percent level dropping by 5 percent 
each year. In addition, the expendi- 
ture ceiling for solar hot water sys- 
tems would be cut immediately from 
the current $10,000 to $6,000. 

Although this legislation provides 
more limited incentives than those in 
S. 1305, it aims for the same commend- 
able objectives initiated by Senator 
Packwoop who has been such a leader 
in this area. 

I believe the case for this legislation 
is compelling. Since many of our tax 
dollars are currently channeled into 
energy incentives of one kind or an- 
other, the decisions that Congress 
makes this year on tax simplification 
will have a major impact on energy 
production in this country. We cannot 
ignore that impact. 

Fully 96 percent Federal energy tax 
subsidies now support conventional 
energy sources—electric utilities, oil 
and gas, coal, and nuclear power. 
These sources, therefore, have a great 
competitive advantage over conserva- 
tion and renewable energy sources. 
Yet unlike conventional energy 
sources, most of which have been in 
use for decades, many of the renew- 
able technologies are new and just ap- 
proaching commercial viability. Now is 
the time they need help the most. 

What is more surprising is that this 
current imbalance of Federal support 
flies in the face of what is happening 
today across America. Renewable 
energy sources and energy conserva- 
tion, despite the competitive problems 
they have experienced, are assuming 
major importance in our national 
energy supply outlook. 
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A recent report from the Depart- 
ment of Energy’s Renewable Energy 
Office, for example, tells us that in 
the past 10 years, Federal support for 
renewables, both R&D and tax credits, 
totaled about $6 billion. During the 
same period, new renewable energy 
systems coming into production deliv- 
ered energy equivalent to 39 billion 
dollars’ worth of oil at current market 
prices. These same systems, the report 
adds, can be expected to produce the 
equivalent of another three billion 
barrels of oil over their operational 
lifetimes, worth about $85 billion at 
today’s prices. 

“Renewable Energy at the Cross- 
roads,” another recent report by the 
Center for Renewable Resources, edu- 
cation affiliate of the Solar Lobby, 
notes that renewables now supply 
more than 9 percent of America’s 
energy, while conservation and im- 
provements in energy efficiency have 
reduced energy demand by nearly one- 
fourth. 

Clearly, there is a vast untapped po- 
tential in these new energy sources. 
The legislation I am introducing today 
represents a modest downpayment on 
realizing that potential. 

The Renewable Energy and Conser- 
vation Transition Act is supported by 
a hundred national, regional, and 
State organizations, including the 
Solar Lobby; American Wind Energy 
Association; Environment Action; En- 
vironmental Policy Institute; Con- 
sumer Federation of America; Sierra 
Club; Citizen/Labor Energy Coalition; 
Solar Energy Association of Oregon; 
Solar Oregon Lobby; Friends of the 
Earth; National Audubon Society; 
Public Citizen; Renewable Energy In- 
stitute; Renewable Fuels Association; 
Solar Energy Industries Association; 
the Union of Concerned Scientists; 
and Network—a Catholic social justice 
lobby. 

An identical bill was introduced 6 
weeks ago in the House of Representa- 
tives by Congressman HEFTEL and 98 
of his colleagues. Congress has under- 
taken an excellent initiative over the 
past few years in encouraging the 
growth of new, domestic, nonpolluting 
energy resources. We can now finish 
the task by providing for an orderly 
transition period under the provisions 
of this bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of this bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1220 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE: AMENDMENT OF 1954 
CODE. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be 
cited as the “Renewable Energy and Conser- 
vation Transition Act of 1985”. 

(b) AMENDMENT OF 1954 Cope.—Except as 
otherwise expressly provided, whenever in 
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this Act an amendment is expressed in 

terms of an amendment to a section or 

other provision, such reference shall be con- 

sidered to be made to a section or other pro- 

vision of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

TITLE I—EXTENSION OF BUSINESS 

ENERGY CREDITS 

SEC. 101. EXTENSION OF BUSINESS ENERGY CRED- 
ITS. 


(a) INCREASE AND EXTENSION OF SOLAR GEO- 
THERMAL, WIND, OCEAN THERMAL, AND BIO- 
MASS ENERGY CREDIT.—The table contained 
in subparagraph (A) of section 46(b)(2) (de- 
fining energy percentage) is amended to 
read as follows: 


Column A—Description Column B Column C—Period 
- Beginning on: 
And ending on: 


Dec. 31, 1982 


The energy 
percentage is 


In the case of: For the period: 


10 percent... Oct. 1, 1978 


Dec. 31, 1979 
Dec. 31, 1985 


described in section 
3 ABUL) (BIA) (vit 

“Wi energy oper 
(A) (ii). 


FERRE FF 


48(1) (2 
(v) Ocean 
'operty. 


described in section 
48 (1) (3) (N) (0). 
“(vi) Qualified 


Hydroelectric 
Generating property. — 
atin pei 


g 


48 (1) (2) (A) (väi). 
“(vii) Intercity 


48(1 ar 
“(vil Cae y Jan 1, 
Electroltic Celis — 


Pawn Sees 

section 48(1) (5) (M). 

" (ix) Biomass 
Property. — 


~ Oct 1, 

; ~. Jen. 1, 1988 
described in section 
48(1) (15) 


(b) DEFINITION OF SOLAR PROPERTY.—Para- 
graph (2) of section 46(b) (relating to the 
energy percentage) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subpara- 
graph: 

“(E) DEFINITIONS RELATING TO SOLAR PROP- 
ERTY.—For purposes of subparagraph (A)— 

“(i) SOLAR PROPERTY.—The term ‘solar 
property’ means any equipment which uses 
solar energy— 

“(I) to generate electricity, 

“(II) to heat or cool (or provide hot water 
for use in) a structure, or 

“(III) to provide solar process heat. 

“(i) Low TEMPERATURE SOLAR PROPERTY.— 

“(I) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subclause (II), the term ‘low temperature 
solar property’ means property which is 
solar property solely by reason of subpara- 
graph (B) of section 48(1)(4). 

“(II) EQUIPMENT PROVIDING HOT WATER.— 
Property used to provide hot water shall be 
treated as low temperature solar property 
only if such property is designed to provide 
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hot water at not more than 300 degrees 
Fahrenheit.” 

(C) CREDIT FOR MIXED RESOURCE GEOTHER- 
MAL PROPERTY.—Paragraph (3) of section 
48(1) (relating to energy property) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subparagraph: 

“(D) SPECIAL RULE FOR GEOTHERMAL EQUIP- 
MENT.—For purposes of subparagraph 
(AX viii), with respect to any equipment 
which will use geothermal energy in combi- 
nation with other energy— 

“Ci) If the geothermal energy to be used 
by such equipment is at least 50 percent, 
and the remainder of the energy to be used 
is supplied from the combustion of an alter- 
nate substance, such equipment shall be 
treated as alternative energy property. 

“Gi) If the geothermal energy to be used 
by such equipment is at least 50 percent, 
and the remainder of the energy to be used 
is not supplied from the combustion of an 
alternate substance, such equipment shall 
be treated as alternative energy property 
only to the extent of the portion of the 
qualified investment equal to the percent- 
age of geothermal energy to be used. 

“(iii) If the geothermal energy to be used 
by such equipment is less than 50 percent, 
such equipment shall not be treated as al- 
ternative energy property.” 

(d) INcLUsION oF Woop GASIFICATION 
EQUIPMENT AND ANAEROBIC DIGESTION EQUIP- 
MENT To PRODUCE METHANE.—Subparagraph 
(C) of section 48(1)(15) (relating to the defi- 
nition of qualified fuel) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” from the end of 
clause (i), 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
clause (ii) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
comma, and 

(3) by adding at the end of thereof the fol- 
lowing new clauses: 

“Gii) any synthetic gaseous fuel produced 
from wood, and 

“(iv) methane-containing gas for fuel or 
electricity, produced by anaerobic digestion 
from nonfossil waste materials at farms or 
other agricultural facilities, and at facilities 
for the processing of agricultural products.” 


TITLE H—AFFIRMATIVE COMMIT- 
MENT RULE TO EXTEND THE BUSI- 
NESS CREDIT FOR CERTAIN LONG- 
TERM PROJECTS 

SEC, 201. REVISION OF AFFIRMATIVE COMMITMENT 

RULES. 

(a) In GENERAL.—Paragraph (2) of section 
46(b) (relating to energy percentage), as 
amended by section 101 of this Act, is 
amended by inserting after subparagraph 
(D) the following new subparagraphs: 

“(F) LONGER PERIOD FOR CERTAIN SOLAR 
ENERGY PROPERTY.—For purpose of applying 
the percentage contained in clause (ii) of 
subparagraph (A) with respect to property 
which is a part of a project described in sub- 
paragraph (H) ‘December 31, 1993’ shall be 
substituted for ‘December 31, 1990’. 

“(G) LONGER PERIOD FOR CERTAIN GEOTHER- 
MAL ENERGY PROPERTY.—For the purpose of 
applying the energy percentage contained 
in clause (iii) of subparagraph (A) with re- 
spect to property which is a part of a 
project described in subparagraph (H), ‘De- 
cember 31, 1990’ shall be substituted for 
‘December 31, 1988’. 

“(H) DESCRIPTION OF LONG-TERM PROJECTS 
ELIGIBLE FOR THE ENERGY CREDIT.—For pur- 
poses of subparagraph (F) relating to solar 
energy property and subparagraph (G) re- 
lating to geothermal energy property, the 
longer period shall apply to property which 
is a part of a project if— 
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“(i) the project has a normal construction 
period of one and a half or more years 
(within the meaning of subsection 
(d)(2)( Axi), and 

“Gi) on or before the ordinary expiration 
date of the credit under subparagraph: (A), 
the taxpayer or any other person has com- 
pleted all engineering studies in connection 
with the commencement of the construction 
of the project, and 

“Gil prior to the date one year after the 
ordinary expiration date of the credit under 
subparagraph (A), the taxpayer has entered 
into binding contracts for the acquisition, 
construction, reconstruction, or erection of 
equipment specially designed for the project 
and the aggregate cost to the taxpayer of 
that equipment is at least 50 percent of the 
reasonably estimated cost for all such equip- 
ment which is to be placed in serve as part 
of the project upon its completion.” 

(b) AFFIRMATIVE COMMITMENT RULE FOR 
QUALIFIED HYDROELECTRIC GENERATING 
PROPERTY.—Subparagraph (D) of section 
46(b)(2) (relating to a longer period for cer- 
tain hydroelectric generating property) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(D) LONGER PERIOD FOR CERTAIN HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC GENERATING PROPERTY.—If an appli- 
cation for a permit, license, or license ex- 
emption, has been filed with the Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission before Jan- 
uary 1, 1986, with respect to the installation 
of any qualified hydroelectric generating 
property, for purpose of applying the 
energy percentage contained in clause (vi) 
of subparagraph (A) with respect to such 
property, “December 31, 1990,” shall be sub- 
stituted for “December 31, 1985”. 

TITLE IlI—EXTENSION OF 
RESIDENTIAL ENERGY CREDITS 
SEC. 301. EXTENSION OF RESIDENTIAL ENERGY 
CREDIT FOR SOLAR RENEWABLE 

ENERGY SOURCE EXPENDITURES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Paragraph (2) of section 
23(b) (relating to qualified renewable 
energy source expenditures) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(2) RENEWABLE ENERGY SOURCE.— 

“CA) IN GENERAL.—Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this paragraph, in the case of any 
Gwelling unit, the qualified renewable 
energy source expenditures are 40 percent 
of so much of the renewable energy source 
expenditures made by the taxpayer during 
the taxable year with respect to such unit 
as does not exceed $10,000. 

“(B) EXTENSION AND PHASEOUT OF CREDIT 
FOR SOLAR PROPERTY.— 

“(i) IN GENERAL.—In the case of expendi- 
tures for solar property, there shall be sub- 
stituted for ‘40 percent’ in subparagraph (A) 
the percentage determined in accordance 
with the following table: 

“For taxable years 


The percentage Is: 

35 percent 

30 percent 

25 percent 

20 percent 

1990. ea 15 percent 
1991 or thereafter 0 percent. 


“(ii) SOLAR PROPERTY.—For purposes of 
this paragraph, the term ‘solar property’ 
means property described in paragraph (5) 
of subsection (c) by reason of the reference 
to ‘solar energy’. 

“(iii) CERTAIN PHOTOVOLTAIC CELLS REMAIN 
AT 40 PERCENT CREDIT.—The percentage de- 
termined under this subparagraph shall be 
40 percent for taxable years beginning 
before January 1, 1991, with respect to pho- 
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tovoltaic cells used solely for the purpose of 
providing electricity. 

(C) CEILING FOR SOLAR HOT WATER SYS- 
Tems.—The taxpayer may not take into ac- 
count under this paragraph with respect to 
any dwelling unit more than $6,000 of re- 
newable energy source expenditures for 
solar property used to provide only hot 
water for use within such dwelling.” 

(b) SOLAR Hot WATER SYSTEMS AND ACTIVE 
Space HEATING Systems Must MEET CERTAIN 
ADDITIONAL STANDARDS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Paragraph (5) of section 
23(c) (defining renewable energy source 
property) is amended by striking out “and” 
at the end of subparagraph (C), by striking 
out the period at the end of subparagraph 
(D) and inserting in lieu thereof “, and”, 
and by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subparagraph: 

“(E) in the case of property described in 
paragraph (11)(B), which meets the require- 
ments of paragraph (11),” 

“(2) ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS.—Subsec- 
tion (c) of section 23 (relating to definitions 
and special rules) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“(11) ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS WITH RE- 
SPECT TO CERTAIN SOLAR HOT WATER AND SPACE 
HEATING SYSTEMS.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—Property described in 
subparagraph (B) shall not be treated as re- 
newable energy source property for pur- 
poses of this section unless such property 
meets such test methods and minimum 
standards for performance, durability, reli- 
ability, and safety— 

“(i) as are certified, rated, or listed by the 
Solar Rating and Certification Corporation, 
Incorporated, the Air Conditioning and Re- 
frigeration Institute, or an equivalent orga- 
nization recognized as such by the Secre- 
tary, and 

(ii) as are in effect at the time of the ac- 
quistion of the property. 

“(B) PROPERTY TO WHICH ADDITIONAL RE- 
QUIREMENTS APPLY.—Property is described in 
this subparagraph if such property— 

“(i) transmits or uses solar energy for the 
purpose of providing— 

“(I) hot water for use within a dwelling, or 

“(II) active space heating for such dwell- 
ing, and 

“Gi)CD is a solar collector, 

“(II) is a compound of an integral collec- 
tor storage system or a _ thermosyphon 
system, or 

“(III) is a component of a forced circulat- 
ed system the solar collector components of 
which do not meet the requirements of sub- 
paragraph (A). 

“(C) EXCEPTION FOR OWNER-CONSTRUCTED 
PROPERTY.—This paragraph shall not apply 
to any property if the taxpayer constructs 
such property from components not primar- 
ily designed for use as a solar collector or as 
a component described in subparagraph 
(B).” 

SEC. 302. EXTENSION OF RESIDENTIAL ENERGY 
CREDIT FOR WIND RENEWABLE 
ENERGY SOURCE EXPENDITURES, 

Paragraph (2) of section 23(b) (relating to 
the maximum qualified expenditure for 
solar hot water systems), as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subparagraphs: 

(D) EXTENSION AND PHASEOUT OF CREDIT 
FOR WIND PROPERTY.— 

“(i) IN GENERAL.—In the case of expendi- 
tures for wind property there shall be sub- 
stituted for ‘40 percent’ in subparagraph (A) 
the percentage determined in accordance 
with the following table. 
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“For taxable years 
beginning in: 
The percentage is: 
35 percent 
30 percent 
s 25 percent 
1989 or thereafter 0 percent 


“(ii) WIND PROPERTY.—For purposes of this 
paragraph, the term ‘wind property’ means 
property described in paragraph (5) of sub- 
section (c) by reason of the reference to 
‘wind energy’. 

“(E) CEILING FOR WIND PROPERTY.—In the 
case of any dwelling unit, the qualified re- 
newable energy source expenditures for 
wind property are the pertinent percentage 
provided in subparagraph (D) of so much of 
the renewable energy source expenditures 
made by the taxpayer during the taxable 
year with respect to such unit as does not 
exceed $20,000.” 

SEC. 303. EXTENSION OF RESIDENTIAL ENERGY 
CREDIT FOR GEOTHERMAL RENEW- 
ABLE ENERGY SOURCE EXPENDI- 
TURES AND REDUCTION OF WATER 
TEMPERATURE THRESHOLD. 

(a) EXTENSION OF CREDIT FOR GEOTHERMAL 
PROPERTY.—Paragraph (2) of section 23(b), 
as amended by this Act, is amended by in- 
serting after subparagraph (E) the following 
new subparagraph: 

“(F) EXTENSION OF CREDIT FOR GEOTHER- 
MAL PROPERTY.— 

“G) IN GENERAL.—In the case of expendi- 
tures for geothermal property, there shall 
be substituted for ‘40 percent’ in subpara- 
graph (A), the percentage determined in ac- 
cordance with the following table. 

“For taxable years 
beginning in: 
The percentage is: 
40 percent 
30 percent 
20 percent 


“(i) GEOTHERMAL PROPERTY.—F or purposes 
of this paragraph, the term ‘geothermal 
property’ means property described in para- 
graph (5) of subsection <c) by reason of ref- 
erence to ‘energy derived from geothermal 
deposits’.”’ 

(b) DEFINITION OF GEOTHERMAL DEPOSITS 
EXPANDED.— s 

(1) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Clause (i) of 
section 23(cX5XA) (relating to renewable 
energy source property) is amended by 
striking out “(as defined in section 
613(eX3)” and inserting in lieu thereof "as 
defined in paragraph (12) of this subsec- 
tion)”. 

(2) DEFINITION OF GEOTHERMAL DEPOSITS; 
GEOTHERMAL PROPERTY USING MIXED ENERGY 
sources.—Subsection (c) of section 23, as 
amended by this Act, is amended by adding 
after paragraph (11) the following new par- 
graphs: 

“(12) DEFINITION OF GEOTHERMAL DEPOS- 
1t.—For purpose of this section, the term 
‘geothermal deposit’ means a geothermal 
reservoir consisting of natural heat of the 
Earth (at any temperature) which is stored 
in rocks, on aqueous liquid or vapor (wheth- 
er or not under pressure), or any other 
medium. 

“(13) GEOTHERMAL PROPERTY USING MIXED 
ENERGY SOURCE.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, in the case of any energy system which 
uses both energy from geothermal deposits 
and energy which is not renewable energy 
under this section, all of the equipment 
comprising the system shall be renewable 
energy source property, if, on a British ther- 
mal unit (Btu) basis, geothermal energy pro- 
vides more than 80 percent of the energy in 
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a typical year for which the system is de- 
signed. If less than 80 percent of the energy 
is supplied by geothermal energy, those por- 
tions of the systems which produce, distrib- 
ute, transfer, extract, or use energy which is 
more than 50 percent supplied by geother- 
mal energy (on a unused Btu basis), shall be 
treated as renewable energy source proper- 
ty.” 
SEC. 304. EXTENSION AND REFORM OF ENERGY 
CONSERVATION CREDIT: LIMITATION 
OF CREDIT ABOVE $30,000 ADJUSTED 
GROSS INCOME. 

(a) In GENERAL.—Paragraph (1) of section 
23(b) (defining qualified energy conserva- 
tion expenditures) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) ENERGY CONSERVATION,— 

“(A) GENERAL RULE.—In the case of any 
dwelling unit, the qualified energy conserva- 
tion expenditures are 25 percent of so much 
of the energy conservation expenditures 
made by the taxpayer during the taxable 
year with respect to the unit as does not 
exceed $700. 

“(B) LIMITATION ON MAXIMUM ANNUAL 
INCOME OF TAXPAYER.—The energy conserva- 
tion tax credit may not be claimed by any 
taxpayer with an adjusted gross income for 
the taxable year of more than $30,000. In 
the case of a taxpayer who is married 
(within the meaning of section 143) and 
files a separate return, the adjusted gross 
income of the taxpayer which shall be 
taken into account for purposes of the pre- 
ceding sentence shall be the sum of the ad- 
justed gross income of the husband and 
wife.” 


(b) CREDIT Not ALLOWED FOR STORM 


Doors.—Clause (iv) of section 23(c)(4)(A) 

(relating to other energy-conserving compo- 

nent) is amended by striking out “or door”. 

SEC. 305. TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS. 


(a) EXTENSION OF RENEWABLE AND CONSER- 
VATION CrEDIT.—Subsection (f) of section 23 
(relating to termination) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(f) TERMINATION.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—This section shall not 
apply to expenditures made after December 
31, 1985. 

“(2) SOLAR PROPERTY.—For the purpose of 
applying the residential energy credit for 
solar renewable energy resource expendi- 
tures, this section shall not apply to expend- 
itures made after December 31, 1990. 

(3) WIND, GEOTHERMAL, AND CONSERVATION 
PROPERTY.—For the purpose of applying the 
residential energy credit for wind renewable 
energy resource expenditures, for geother- 
mal renewable energy resource expendi- 
tures, and for energy conservation expendi- 
tures, this section shall not apply to expend- 
itures made after December 31, 1988.” 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Subpara- 
graph (B) of section 23(bX5) (relating to 
carryforward of unused credits) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(B) CARRYFORWARD LIMITATION.— 

“(i) SOLAR PROPERTY.—No amount attribut- 
able to solar renewable energy resource ex- 
penditures may be carried under subpara- 
graph (A) to any taxable year beginning 
after December 31, 1992. 

“(ii) WIND, GEOTHERMAL, AND CONSERVATION 
PROPERTY.—No amount attributable to wind 
renewable energy resource expenditures, 


geothermal renewable energy resource ex- 


penditures, or energy conservation expendi- 
tures, may be carried under subparagraph 
(A) to any taxable year beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1990. 

“(Gii) OTHER PROPERTY.—No amount attrib- 
utable to other expenditures may be carried 
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under subparagraph (A) to any taxable year 
beginning after December 31, 1987.” 

TITLE IV—EFFECTIVE DATE 
SEC. 401. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by this Act shall 
apply to periods after December 31, 1985, in 
taxable years ending after such date. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I’m 
delighted to join with my friend, the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. HAT- 
FIELD] as an original cosponsor of the 
Renewable Energy and Conservation 
Transition Act of 1985. 

This well-conceived legislation recog- 
nizes there have been differing rates 
of progess toward price competitive- 
ness among various renewable energy 
technologies since creation of the 
credits in 1978. 

In keeping with the original congres- 
sional intent, this legislation phases 
down and out the respective tax cred- 
its on individualized schedules which 
vary both as to duration and amount. 

This differentiation among the re- 
newable technologies occurs for the 
first time in this bill, which also sets 
new ceilings for the residential conser- 
vation credit, and the credits for do- 
mestic solar water heating and wind- 
power systems. 

Without this bill, all these credits 
will expire this year. 

Congress adopted these credits to 
encourage capitalization and spur 
commercialization of the many clean 
attractive renewable energy technol- 
ogies with near-term promise of eco- 
nomic competitiveness after the rapid 
rise of world oil prices following the 
1973-74 OPEC oil embargo. 

In 1978, Congress foresaw a straight 
upward trend in oil prices, which even- 
tually would bring the price of renew- 
ables into favorable price competition 
with oil and gas without further subsi- 
dization of the renewables. 

Hence, the 1985 expiration date of 
the renewable energy tax credits. 

But, this expectation did not materi- 
alize. 

On the one hand, the tax credits 
worked very well. 

The price of renewables declined as 
expected, as the available tax credits 
induced investment, production and 
purchase of renewable energy installa- 
tions. 

With California leading the way, re- 
newables made or exceeded the ex- 
pected progress. 

According to the California Energy 
Commission, the 1981 average capital 
cost of $4,113 per kilowatt of wind gen- 
eration, for example, dropped by 1984 
to $1,860 per kilowatt, while wind elec- 
tric generation over the same period 
jumped from essentially nothing to 
187.7 million kilowatt hours. 

On the other hand, oil prices 
dropped instead of rising, as the 
demand for oil fell as a result of simul- 
taneous recessions which gripped all 
the Western, industrialized nations be- 
ginning in 1980, from which many 
have not yet fully recovered. 
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The respite from rising oil prices and 
dependence on oil imports which we 
saw in 1980-83 was at the cost of a 
badly depressed economy. 

As we have moved toward recovery, 
there are new signs that our depend- 
ence on oil imports is again increasing 
and that oil prices have stabilized and 
started back up. 

We cannot afford either to remain 
dependent on foreign oil or to wait for 
the fluctuations of the marketplace to 
continue the development of environ- 
mentally attractive renewable energy 
sources. 

This bill will maintain the pace of 
development that we need for these 
technologies. 

Mr. President, my support for this 
short extension and phaseout of these 
credits in no way conflicts with my 
support for general tax simplification 
and reform. 

Federal tax expenditures for oil and 
gas production currently amount to at 
least $12-$16 billion annually, while 
the annual tax expenditures for all re- 
newables—plus synfuels and coal con- 
version—under existing law amount to 
less than $1.5 billion, and they will be 
steadily reduced under the terms of 
this bill. 

Unless the final tax reform plan 
Congress adopts ends tax subsidization 
of investment in oil and gas produc- 
tion at some time before the extended 
conservation and renewable credits 
provided by this bill expire, these cred- 
its are needed to keep the competition 
for energy investment dollars fair. 

If the investment tax breaks cur- 
rently provided to the oil and gas in- 
dustry end, there will no longer be a 
need for these renewable energy cred- 
its. 

I thank my colleague from Oregon 
for his leadership, and urge my Senate 
colleagues to join in this bipartisan 
effort to enact promptly this vital leg- 
islation to help us reach a safe, secure, 
and clean energy future. 


By Mr. HEINZ: 

S. 1221. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to extend for 2 
years the exclusion for amounts re- 
ceived under qualified group legal 
services plans, and to place a limit of 
$300 on the amount of employer con- 
tributions which may be excluded by 
an employee during any taxable year; 
to the Committee on Finance. 
EXCLUSION FOR AMOUNTS UNDER GROUP LEGAL 

SERVICES PLANS 
@ Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation to extend 
the tax exclusion of group legal serv- 
ices benefits for another 2 years. This 
bill is necessary to allow group legal 
service plans provided by employers to 
continue while the Congress reviews 
the tax treatment of these and other 
employee benefits in the context of 
tax reform. It would be unfortunate to 
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unintentionally jeopardize the avail- 
ability of legal services for an estimat- 
ed 5 million persons simply through 
congressional neglect. 

Under current law, section 120 of the 
Internal Revenue Code will expire on 
December 31, 1985. This section of the 
code excludes from the gross income 
of employees the amount of employer 
contributions and the value of benefits 
associated with employer-provided 
prepaid group legal services plans. 
This provision was originally enacted 
in 1976 for 5 years, and has been ex- 
tended on two previous occasions. The 
legislation I am introducing today 
would further extend section 120 
through Decemer 31, 1987. 

The favorable tax treatment of 
group legal services plans has been a 
major factor in encouraging the 
growth in these plans over the last 
decade. Congress first considered 
group legal services in 1973 when the 
Taft-Hartley Act was amended to 
permit the provision of legal services 
through employee benefit trusts. Tax 
exclusion of the benefits followed 3 
years later in the Tax Reform Act of 
1976. Since 1976, the number of em- 
ployees, spouses, and dependents cov- 
ered under group legal service plans 
has increased from 1 million to more 
than 13 million, according to the Na- 
tional Resources Center for Consum- 
ers of Legal Services. Over 9 million of 
those covered by legal services plans 
have been added in the last 4 years. 

Despite this expansion in coverage, 
the revenue loss associated with the 
tax exclusion remains relatively small, 
largely because of the low cost and 
limited benefits associated with these 
plans. OMB estimates a revenue loss 
of only $40 million in 1985 from pre- 
paid legal services. The plans them- 
selves typically are inexpensive for 
employers—employer cost for most 
plans is estimated to be less than $200 
a year per employee, with the average 
plan costing probably closer to $100 a 
year. The benefits provided vary by 
plan, but the plans most often empha- 
size relatively simple and routine legal 
services: general legal advice, assist- 
ance with real estate matters, wills, 
family problems, consumer and debt 
problems, personal bankruptcies, and 
representation for misdemeanors and 
traffic matters. 

Group legal service plans provided 
by employers do serve a valuable social 
purpose. The services they provide are 
those which working people might 
otherwise not consume because of the 
cost. Employer provision through a 
prepaid plan can save employees lost 
time, expense and uncertainty in seek- 
ing their own legal counsel, and pro- 
vide them with information which 
may actually reduce the need for liti- 
gation later to settle disputes. 

Mr. President, there is no particular 
reason for the Congress to let the tax 
exclusion of prepaid legal services 
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expire. It is one of the least costly em- 
ployee benefits for the Treasury and a 
benefit that is already fairly limited in 
scope. There is no cause to believe 
that these plans either do encourage 
litigation or foster conflict or could. 
To ensure that group legal services 
remain limited, I have included a pro- 
vision in this legislation to cap the 
amount of annual cost per employee 
that is excluded from gross income to 
$300 a year. This cap is not intended 
to restrain any plan now in effect. 
Rather it is intended to describe a rea- 
sonable level of taxfree benefits for 
legal services plans yet to be adopted. 

The legislation I am offering today 
will ensure that the tax exclusion for 
group legal services is retained until 
the Congress can complete the com- 
plex and lengthy task of improving 
the fairness and simplicity of the Tax 
Code. When we have completed that 
task and have adopted a uniform 
policy on the tax treatment of employ- 
ee benefits, then we will have decided 
upon an appropriate tax treatment for 
prepaid group legal services. I urge my 
colleagues to join me in the meantime 
in assuring that prepaid group legal 
services get fair consideration in the 
tax reform debate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

S. 1221 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subsection (e) of section 120 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to termina- 
tion) is amended by striking out “1985” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “1987”. 

(b) Paragraph (1) of section 120(a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
exclusion by employee for contributions and 
legal services provided by employer) is 
amended by inserting “, except that the 
amounts which may be excluded under this 
paragraph for any taxable year by any em- 
ployee shall not exceed $300” after ‘‘subsec- 
tion (b))". 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1985. 


By Mr. BRADLEY (for himself 
and Mr. Gorton): 

S. 1222. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 to provide price sup- 
port for the 1985 and subsequent crops 
of sugar; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

REFORMS IN AMERICAN SUGAR POLICY 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased today to introduce with the 
Senator from Washington, Mr. 
Gorton, a bill which would accom- 
plish significant reforms in American 
sugar policy. I hope my colleagues will 
agree that reform of the Sugar Pro- 
gram should be a major priority of 
this Congress as it rewrites farm legis- 
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lation which will shape the program 
for the next several years. 


The Sugar Program is a complex 
one, Mr. President. On its face, it ap- 
pears to cost nothing. However, in re- 
ality, it is costing American consumers 
a fortune each year, creating tremen- 
dous economic distortions in our do- 
mestic economy, hindering our efforts 
to promote exports of American prod- 
ucts, and undermining the economies 
of our allies in the Caribbean and 
Latin America. 

Let me take a moment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and explain how this Sugar Pro- 
gram works. Under the 1981 farm bill, 
the Government provides nonrecourse, 
low-interest loans to sugar producers 
with sugar as collateral. These loans 
are made by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation of the Department of Ag- 
riculture and are extended to sugar 
producers who use their sugar as col- 
lateral for the loans. If the domestic 
price for sugar exceeds the loan rate, 
plus shipping, handling, and storage 
costs, the producers will sell the sugar 
on the market and pay off the loan. If, 
however, the market price is below the 
price guaranteed by the Government 
program, the producer simply defaults 
on the loan. Since the collateral on 
the loan is the sugar itself, the Gov- 
ernment ends up owning the sugar and 
the producer keeps the money from 
the “loan” at whatever price was set 
by the Government. 


Under the program, loan levels have 
increased from 17 cents per pound for 
the 1982-83 crop to 17.75 cents per 
pound currently. They will increase to 
18 cents per pound on October 1, 1985, 
unless legislative changes are made. 
Since the 1981 bill has been enacted, 
world sugar prices have been substan- 
tially below the loan rates set out in 
legislation. Indeed, world market sugar 
has been priced at 5 cents or less for 
most of this year. To make certain 
that domestic prices stay well above 
the inflated loan levels, the Govern- 
ment has had to impose drastic meas- 
ures. These have come in the form of 
import quotas, which were first im- 
posed in May of 1982. Each year, the 
quotas have been tightened to limit 
supply in this country and keep prices 
well above the loan levels set out in 
the farm bill. While the United States 
imported over 5 million tons of sugar 
in 1981, the quota for this year is less 
than 2.5 million tons. 

There is no question that the pro- 
gram has been very successful in creat- 
ing high prices and in providing a sub- 
sidy for the sugar producers. Sugar is 
currently selling at about 22 cents per 
pound in the United States, over four 
times the current price on. the world 
market. The program has also been 
successful in avoiding defaults by pro- 
ducers on their loans and the conse- 
quent outlays of funds from the Treas- 
ury. However, I must stress that while 
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the Treasury has made no outlays, the 
taxpayers are paying exorbitantly for 
this program in their role as consum- 
ers of products in the United States. It 
is estimated that the artificially high 
price of sugar is adding $3 billion a 
year to the bill all Americans pay for 
sweeteners. 

This is truly an amazing program, 
Mr. President. And perhaps its most 
amazing aspect is it benefits so very 
few at such tremendous cost. All told 
there are fewer than 12,000 sugar pro- 
ducers in the United States, compared 
to 446,000 wheat producers, 715,000 
corn growers, or 32,000 dairy farmers, 
and I must add that according to the 
Department of Agriculture, the indus- 
try is dominated by large multination- 
al corporations. 

Further, Mr. President, no other 
farm program comes close to being as 
generous as the sugar program. Sugar 
producers have been successful in en- 
acting a program which gives them 
full protection even in the worst of 
years. I ask my colleagues to compare 
the returns on sugar and other crops 
grown in various regions of the coun- 
try. During 1982 in Minnesota and 
North Dakota, for example, the return 
over variable costs from sugarbeets 
was $411 per acre, while the corn 
return was $121 per acre. Similarly, in 
Louisiana, return for sugarcane was 
$458 per acre, while the soybean 
return was $69 per acre. It would take 
a reduction of 7 cents per pound in the 
price of sugar to achieve roughly equal 
returns with other crops. 

Mr. President, I believe it is inequita- 
ble for sugar producers to receive such 
fantastically high returns compared to 
the returns of those who produce 
other farm products. This inequity is 
heightened when one considers the 
Sugar Program is depressing prices 
that farmers of other products can re- 
ceive for their goods because it de- 
tracts from their ability to export 
their products. 

Many sugar producing nations buy 
large amounts of American agricultur- 
al products. These nations cannot con- 
tinue to buy our products if they 
cannot sell their own products into 
American markets. For example, in 
1981, Brazil exported 1.09 million 
short tons of sugar, valued at $388 mil- 
lion, to the United States. At the same 
time, it imported 3.9 million short tons 
of American wheat and corn, valued at 
$639 million. This year, Brazil will be 
permitted to ship only 368,000 tons of 
sugar to the United States, valued at 
$145 million. If the import quotas 
cause that nation and other similarly 
situated nations to reduce imports of 
U.S. grains as a retaliatory move or 
due to economic hardship, the Ameri- 
can grain farmer will pay a very spe- 
cial price to support the very few who 


produce sugar. 
Equally as important, Mr. President, 
the restrictive quotas which had been 
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imposed on the Sugar Program are 
causing serious damage to the econo- 
mies of our allies in the Caribbean. 
This is directly contrary to the Carib- 
bean Initiative and to our foreign 
policy goals of stablizing the econo- 
mies of our Caribbean and Latin 
neighbors. 

I would like to quote briefly, Mr. 
President, from a speech made by 
Carlos Despradel, Ambassador of the 
Dominican Republic to the United 
States. Commenting on recently re- 
duced quotas, Ambassador Despradel 
stated in October 1984: 


This reduction surpasses in amount the 
benefits that my country received with so 
much enthusiasm barely one year ago, with 
the implementation of President Reagan’s 
Caribbean Basin Initiative, which promoted 
the elimination of the import duties on 
sugar imports from the nations of this 
region... 

Faced with this dilemma, I want to make 
the following observations: If no way is 
found to change the actual sugar policy, the 
protection of domestic sugar producers will 
result inevitably in the breakdown of sugar 
producers in neighboring countries like the 
Dominican Republic, with all the conse- 
quences that this could entail for the stabil- 
ity of the region. . . 


Sugar quotas—the most restrictive 
of all trade remedies—are also creating 
tremendous economic distortions in 
the United States. Because of high 
sugar prices, many food and beverage 
manufacturers have substituted corn 
sweeteners for sugar and sugar’s share 
of the domestic market has declined 
by more than 30 percent. At the same 
time, manufacturers of such products 
as chocolate find it difficult to com- 
pete with foreign products made from 
low-priced sugar obtained by foreign 
competitors on the world market. If 
the current sugar program is main- 
tained, these manufacturers may have 
no alternative but to relocate their fa- 
cilities outside of the United States 
with the consequent loss of jobs and 
manufacturing capacity. Further, cane 
sugar refiners are closing down one 
after another because they cannot get 
adequate supplies of raw sugar. Final- 
ly, the sugar quota causes people to 
import substances that contain sugar. 
This phenomenon was described in a 
Wall Street Journal article dated April 
29, 1985, and a New York Times edito- 
rial, dated April 23, 1985. I ask unani- 
mous consent that these two articles 
appear at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the arti- 
cles were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

WHY ISRAELI PIZZAS AND KOREAN NOODLES 

FIND DOOR SLAMMED 
(By Trish Hall) 

Lemon curd is trapped in Los Angeles. 
Korean noodles are stuck on the dock in Se- 
attle. Chocolate glazes for tortes languish in 
a Baltimore warehouse. And just arrived in 
New York are more than 20,000 kosher 


pizzas from Israel that can’t get off the 
boat. 
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There is an explanation, but it doesn’t en- 
tirely make sense. Even the government, 
which is responsible for the situation, 
admits that. 

Nevertheless, hundreds of food products 
that have been imported freely for years are 
suddenly barred from the U.S. Although 
retail supplies haven't yet been affected 
much, devotees will soon be deprived of 
such things as hazelnut paste, chili oil, 
ginger preserves and chocolate-covered ants. 

The government is seeking to protect the 
powerful domestic sugar industry. In the 
process, it is hurting many unpowerful im- 
porters who are confused, angry and very 
talkative when it comes to telephoning 
Washington. 


“A NIGHTMARE” 


“It’s been a nightmare,” says Thomas O. 
Kay, a deputy undersecretary in the Agri- 
culture department. Asked how many im- 
porters have called the department, he 
laughs hysterically. When he finishes he 
says: “I wish I could tell you. I've lost 
count,” 

It all started on Jan. 28, when President 
Reagan issued an emergency proclamation 
putting import quotas on certain foods. The 
reason: The government thinks people are 
sneaking in food products made with sugar 
and then extracting and selling the sugar. 
There is a powerful incentive to do that be- 
cause, at 21 cents a pound in New York, U.S. 
raw sugar sells at nearly seven times the 
price of world sugar, which can't be freely 
imported. 

The president slapped quotas on just 
three of the thousand or so tariff categories 
that cover food: sweetened cocoa, pancake 
and flour mixes, and, most relevant to the 
outcry, a miscellaneous grouping called 
“edible preparations.” Also known as No. 
183.05, this category includes everything 
that doesn’t fit in any other. 

Government officials say they chose the 
three categories because they are the ones 
most likely to be used to bring in powered, 
blended foods made with a high concentra- 
tion of sugar that can easily be extracted. 
But while the catchall category includes 
some foods like that, it also includes hun- 
dreds of other items that contain very little 
sugar and couldn’t possibly be dissected to 
get around the import rules. 


MORE CURBS COMING? 


If these quotas don’t work, the govern- 
ment may restrict even more categories, in- 
cluding those covering chocolate, candy and 
molasses. What happens depends partly on 
the outcome of an investigation by the U.S. 
International Trade Commission. 

Although the Jan. 28 proclamation al- 
lowed for some imports, the quotas filled up 
fast. On March 5, the limit on edible prep- 
arations was reached. Nothing in that cate- 
gory can get into the country until Oct. 1, 
the beginning of the next fiscal year, unless 
Mr. Reagan changes his mind. 

Undersecretary Kay concedes that some 
items being rejected don’t threaten the do- 
mestic sugar business. “We have been work- 
ing frantically on this because we know 
there are problems,” he says. “It's our hope 
that at the earliest possible date we will be 
making a recommendation to the White 
House for another proclamation.” 

Meanwhile, the importers are at their 
wits’ end. Kurt Janszen, the director of pur- 
chasing at Gourmet Specialties of San Fran- 
cisco, says the company’s shipments of jams 
and jellies from Great Britain happened to 
include some jars of lemon curd, which is 
similar to a jam. The jams and jellies got by 
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customs because they fit into another cate- 
gory. The 9,600 jars of curd, in category 
183.05, are sitting in a Los Angeles ware- 
house. 

“What’s especially discouraging is that 
this came without warning,” Mr. Janszen 
says. He plans to store the curd until Octo- 
ber, 

Not everyone can do that. Jerold Krup- 
nick, the president of Kineret Foods Corp. 
of Jericho, N.Y., which owns the pizzas from 
Israel, can't wait until October because his 
pizzas, although frozen, will be nearing the 
end of their shelf life by then. He is negoti- 
ating to sell them at a loss to a distributor 
in another country. 

Mr. Krupnick found out about the quotas 
when some chicken and turkey pot pies he 
had brought in couldn’t clear customs. He 
promptly tried to stop the pizzas, but it was 
too late. The kibbutz that makes them had 
already put them on the boat. 

Albert Uster, a food importer in Maryland 
who sells specialty foods to restaurants and 
hotels, has lost 40% of his business. Unable 
to pass customs are such items as white 
chocolate, marzipan, food glazes, chocolate 
sauces, mousse mixes, sprinkles for ice 
cream, and those little shavings that go on 
Black Forest cake. 

“We have $100,000 worth of products sit- 
ting in warehouses,” he says, and some of 
the food will go bad when the weather gets 
hotter. 


PASTRIES AND TEAS 


The list goes on. Ferrara Foods Inc. of 
New York says it will lose 20% of its busi- 
ness because it can't bring in the Italian and 
French pastries that it sells unbaked to re- 
tailers. Richter Bros. of New Jersey had to 
spend about $700 to divert some herb teas to 
another country. Andre Prost Inc. of Old 
Saybrook, Conn., can’t order any more ha- 
zelnut paste or macaroon mix. Universal 
Foods Corp. of Milwaukee had to cancel its 
order for sorbet mix from England. 

House of Lawrence in Old Greenwich, 
Conn., has 2,400 jars of mussel salad that 
contains 1.7% sugar sitting in a warehouse. 
“We're going to export it,” says office man- 
ager Ruth Galgano. Where? “Anywhere.” 

Gourmet Foods Inc. of St. Paul, Minn., 
has already picked up its Pavlova Magic me- 
ringue mix from Australia when customs 
called and declared it contraband. Now the 
mix will be exported to Canada. Meanwhile, 
the company’s Korean noodles are awaiting 
customs inspection; importers of products in 
category 183.05 can get off the hook if they 
prove that their products contain no sugar. 

Norman Elisberg, a customs broker in New 
York who acts as a middleman between in- 
porters and government agencies, says that 
such noodles are barred because they in- 
clude a soup base with as little as .002% 
sugar, “I have never seen anything so ludi- 
crous,” says Mr. Elisberg, who has seen a 
fair amount of everything in 30 years in the 
business. “They don’t have any statistical 
basis for what they’re doing. The sugar in- 
dustry just keeps telling someone to keep 
putting on the pressure.” 


ACTION DEFENDED 


Government officials assert the quotas 
were put on for a good reason. “There was 
getting to be an excess supply of sugar,” 
says Mr. Kay, the beleaguered undersecre- 
tary. The imports, he says, have “cut down 
on the consumption and use of domestically 
produced sugar.” 

While the bureaucrats try to figure out 
how to solve the problem without creating 
new ones, the food importers do what they 
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can to protest. Mr. Krupnick, the one with 
the kosher pizzas, telephoned the White 
House to complain but gave up after getting 
transferred four times. 

He even considered picketing in front of 
the White House with a sign saying “Let my 
pizza go,” but, at least for the moment, he 
has decided against it. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 29, 1985) 
THE ISRAELI SUGARED PIZZA INVASION 


You've probably heard that Japan ex- 
cluded imports of American baseball bats on 
the pretext that Louisville Sluggers might 
violate Japanese “safety standards.” But 
how about the customs officials who halted 
imports of frozen pizzas fearing someone 
would extract the tiny amount of sugar 
they contain and sell it cheap? 

Believe it or not, that horror story, report- 
ed by The Wall Street Journal, is real, with 
a twist. The customs officials were not Japa- 
nese but American, and the pizzas were 
made in Israel. How this happened says a 
lot about the Reagan Administration's trade 
policy, none of it very nice. 

American sugar growers can’t even com- 
pete with growers in poor tropical countries, 
even less so at the moment. In a more ra- 
tional world American consumers would 
save about $1 billion annually by purchas- 
ing all their sugar from the Caribbean; 
American sugar growers would switch to an- 
other crop. 

But that prospect has never pleased the 
Louisana sugar lobby, or its friends in 
Washington. Today, a combination of 
import quotas and tariffs maintains the do- 
mestic price of raw sugar at 21 cents a 
pound, seven times the world price. 

That’s a difference in price large enough 
to sail a freighter through. Access to cheap 
world sugar gives foreign manufacturers of 
sugary processed foods a big cost edge. So 
domestic sugar growers, fearful of losing 
business as foreign processed foods increase 
their share of the American market, pressed 
the Reagan Administration for even more 
protection. 

In January, the President responded with 
emergency quotas on imports of three cus- 
toms categories, including a miscellaneous 
group called “edible preparations.” As pre- 
dicted, the executive order has reduced im- 
ports of candies, jams, glazes and packaged 
desserts. That will eventually be felt in 
higher prices for consumers and higher 
profits for domestic sugar growers. What’s 
causing a special fuss is that the “edible 
preparations” category is so miscellaneous it 
includes even kosher pizzas. 

Eventually, the Customs Service will no 
doubt figure out how to distinguish between 
chocolate-coverered ants and powdered soup 
mix. But the bigger questions raised by the 
sugar fiasco will linger. If it makes sense to 
limit imports of steel, why not refrigerators 
or ball point pens made of steel? If Ameri- 
can interest groups can obtain such outra- 
geous favors from Washington, how can we 
expect better from Tokyo? 


Mr. BRADLEY. Clearly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the time has come for a change. 
We must take appropriate action in 
the 1985 farm bill to devise a rational 
sugar program. 

The bill we introduce today would 
set us back on the right track. Rather 
than permitting loan levels to increase 
to 18 cents in October 1985, while 
other farm programs are being cut 
back, our bill would reduce the loan 
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level to 13 cents for the 1985-86 crop 
year. Over the following 3 years, loan 
levels would be reduced by 3 cents, 1 
cent and 1 cent, respectively. 

It would take at least a 7 cent reduc- 
tion in loan levels to make the sugar 
program comparable to other farm 
programs. Additional reductions in the 
sugar loan level embodied in our bill 
should roughly parallel future reduc- 
tions in other programs which are cur- 
rently being considered. 

These reductions should make it 
possible to eliminate import quotas in 
a relatively short period of time. How- 
ever, American sugar producers would 
still be guaranteed a return on their 
sugar which is many times the world 
price for several years. 

If our bill is enacted, we could halt 
the decline in imports that we have 
been experiencing since 1981. Our Car- 
ibbean neighbors would be able to 
export more sugar to the United 
States and earn badly needed dollars. 
They could use these dollars to buy 
American goods. American industries 
which produce goods made from sugar 
will be in a better competitive position. 
Finally, and most importantly, the re- 
duction of the support level would 
save consumers approximately $1.5 bil- 
lion in the first year alone. 

I would like to emphasize, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that our proposal does not elim- 
nate sugar subsidies. It simply reduces 
those subsidies over a period of years 
and lessens the unfair advantage the 
sugar producers have had over those 
who produce other commodities. I 
hope my colleagues will consider it 
carefully and join our efforts to cor- 
rect mistakes we made in years past 
and enact a sensible program for the 
future. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill appear in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. , 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


S. 1222 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 201 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 
U.S.C. 1446) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “honey, and milk” in 
the first sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof “honey, milk, sugar beets, and sug- 
arcane”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(GX1) The price of each of the annual 
crops of sugar beets and sugarcane shall be 
supported in accordance with this subsec- 
tion. 

“(2) The Secretary shall support the price 
of domestically grown sugarcane through 
recourse loans at such level as the Secretary 
determines appropriate but not less than 13 
eents per pound for raw cane sugar for the 
1985 crop, 10 cents per pound for the 1986 
crop, 9 cents per pound for the 1987 crop, 
and 8 cents per pound for the 1988 crop and 
for annual crops thereafter. 
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“(3) The Secretary shall support the price 
of domestically grown sugar beets through 
recourse loans at such level as the Secretary 
determines to be fair and reasonable in rela- 
tion to the level of loans for sugarcane. 

“(4) The Secretary shall announce the 
loan rate to be applicable during any fiscal 
year as far in advance of the beginning of 
such fiscal year as is practicable consistent 
with the purposes of this subsection. 

“(5) Loans under this subsection during 
any fiscal year shall be made available not 
earlier than the beginning of such fiscal 
year and shall mature before the end of 
such fiscal year.”’. 


By Mr. ARMSTRONG: 

S. 1223. A bill to authorize the erec- 
tion of a memorial on Federal land in 
the District of Columbia or its envi- 
rons to honor members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States who 
served in the Korean war; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

KOREAN WAR VETERANS MEMORIAL ACT 
@ Mr. ARMSTRONG, Mr. President, 
on June 25, 1950, Communist North 
Korea invaded South Korea for the 
sole purpose of subjugating the free 
people of the south under the yoke of 
Communist tyranny. Their efforts 
were fully supported, both by rhetoric 
at the United Nations and through 
military assistance, first by the Soviet 
Union and later the People’s Republic 
of China. When it quickly became 
clear that the South Korean military 
would be unable to hold back the ag- 
gressors from the north, President 
Truman, honoring an American com- 
mitment to self-determination for the 
people of South Korea, authorized 


combat support by the U.S. Armed 


Forces. And on July 7, the United 
States was joined by 16 other nations 
in the battle for freedom for the 
Korean people. 

We should never forget the circum- 
stances surrounding our actions in 
Korea, It was not simply a “police 
action’’—and iť was not merely a “con- 
flict.” It was a combined effort by free 
nations who were willing to do more 
than simply make lofty speeches. In- 
stead, they took the challenge to pre- 
serve freedom and self-determination 
for a nation unable to withstand the 
aggression of the better equipped 
Communist forces. 

The Korean war was a bitter battle. 
From the first, the Communist forces 
had the advantage. The war dragged 
on for 3 difficult years, but because of 
the efforts of our men and women in 
the Armed Forces, South Korea is 
today a free nation. 

The cost was high. Almost 6 million 
Americans served in Korea, and of 
these 100,000 were wounded, 5,000 
were either captured or missing in 
action and, 54,000 gave their lives that 
liberty and self-determination would 
be preserved for the Korean people. 

For their brave and often heroic 
deeds, those who served have received 
precious little recognition. No monu- 
ment acknowledges their contribution, 
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and in fact, many still consider the 
Korean war to have been a “conflict.” 
This is not the time to quibble about 
definitions, but it is time to redress 
the disservice done to those who 
fought in Korea. 

Therefore, I am introducing legisla- 
tion identical to that introduced by 
Congressman Srann Parris in the 
House of Representatives to authorize 
the building of a memorial, honoring 
those brave men and women of the 
Armed Forces of the United States 
who served in the Korean war. 

We in the Congress must take that 
first step to appropriately honor all 
those who served in the Korean war 
and especially those who were killed in 
action, listed as missing in action, or 
were held as prisoners of war. No sac- 
rifice is greater, and none is more de- 
serving of our recognition and our 
most deeply felt thanks. 

I hope you will join with me in sup- 
porting this legislation.e 


By Mr. McCLURE (for himself, 
Mr. Syms, Mr. GARN, Mr. 
MELCHER, Mr. WALLoP, Mr. 
HATCH, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. SPEC- 
TER, Mr. Nunn, Mr. MATTINGLY, 
Mr. BUMPERS, Mr. MCCONNELL, 
Mr. Forp, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. 
HELMS, Mr. HeEtnz, and Mr. 
DENTON): 

S. 1224. A bill to limit the importa- 
tion of softwood lumber into the 
United States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Finance. 
SOFTWOOD LUMBER STABILIZATION ACT OF 1985 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, in 
plain and simple terms, the timber in- 
dustry in the United States is in seri- 
ous trouble. Even though the number 
of U.S. housing starts so far this year 
have been encouraging, our timber in- 
dustry is ailing. What should have 
been a harbinger of good news for the 
industry’s thousands of employees has 
turned out to be an unkind reminder 
of the hard times that have befallen 
them. 

The reason: A higher than normal 
percentage of the new homes being 
built are framed with lumber bearing 
the stamp “made in Canada.” In Ar- 
kansas, a new hotel right next door to 
an American mill is being constructed 
from softwood lumber products manu- 
factured in Canada while American 
loggers and millworkers stand in un- 
employment lines. Why? Because our 
domestic industry is being drastically 
undersold by Canadian firms who op- 
erate the most modern and efficient 
computerized and laser guided saw- 
mills in the world. Contrary to the pri- 
vate investment required in such 
plants in the United States, many of 
these mills were built using guaran- 
teed loans or outright grants from the 
Provincial or Crown governments. 

Perhaps good old American ingenui- 
ty and hard work would enable us to 
overcome these obstacles if the prob- 
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lem stopped there, but it doesn’t. The 
timber to run these mills generally 
comes from vast acreages of timber- 
land that is leased from the Canadian 
Government. Many of these leases last 
for as long as 20 to 25 years, and guar- 
antee the companies that hold them a 
relatively cheap supply of raw materi- 
al for at least the economic life of the 
plant. 

Although it is true that the lease- 
holder must cover the total cost of 
road construction, reforestation, forest 
protection and other management 
costs, the fact remains that over the 
life of the lease, his total cost is still 
somewhere in the range of $1 to $7 per 
thousand board feet. 

Compare that to the situation in our 
own country, where timber purchasers 
must bid for the right to cut federally 
owned timber; where environmental 
costs drive up the price of the timber 
to be cut; and where escalation prices 
in the marketplace must be shared 
with the Government. 

Over the past decade, the Canadian 
timber industry has increased its share 
of the U.S. market from 19 percent to 
over 31 percent. And that share con- 
tinues to grow while the health of our 
own industry continues to weaken. In 
the past 5 years, an estimated 22,000 
U.S. jobs have been lost nationwide. In 
my own State of Idaho, just 7 years 
ago, we employed more than 20,000 
people in the forest products industry. 
Today, there are fewer than 14,000 
still working. And that number is de- 
creasing almost daily. 

Before the U.S. Forest Service can 
offer any timber for sale, our laws re- 
quire that they conduct a battery of 
studies. Fish and Wildlife biologists, 
hydrologists, landscape architects, 
soils scientists, civil and forest engi- 
neers, recreational specialists, and 
range managers as well as professional 
foresters, entomologists, and forest pa- 
thologists must each review a sale pro- 
posal to make certain that it will meet 
all of the State and Federal rules and 
regulations that apply. 

After all of the various studies have 
been completed, the sale must then be 
prepared. Property and sale bound- 
aries must be located and marked, 
road locations must be surveyed and 
staked, the trees to be cut have to be 
marked, contracts must be drawn, and 
then an environmental assessment or 
an environmental impact statement 
must be prepared. The additional costs 
attributable to these activities must be 
recovered through increased stumpage 
prices. 

I want to make it clear that I am not 
opposed to those activities necessary 
to protect our environment. We live in 
an environmentally aware Nation, of 
which each of us can be justifiably 
proud. I only cite them for purposes of 
illustrating another of the differences 
that contribute to the imbalance in 
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costs that our domestic industry must 
bear in this particular situation. 

On the other hand, Canadian com- 
panies do not have to meet such strict 
environmental standards. They are al- 
lowed, under their leases, to ‘operate 
pretty much as they see fit. They 
alone decide when, where, what, and 
how to cut. 

Ultimately, the lower price that they 
pay for the trees to be cut, called 
stumpage, and the lack of financial 
burden in meeting strict environmen- 
tal standards such as we have in our 
country, results in a marked advantage 
in the marketplace. 

And there are still other factors. 
The strong U.S. dollar has driven the 
rate of exchange from a difference of 
about 10 to 12 percent a few years ago 
to 30 percent today, thus providing a 
substantial advantage even when all 
other costs are equal. 

There are also the Canadian reload 
yards strategically located throughout 
the best marketing areas of the United 
States. For example, a yard located in 
the Baltimore area, serving the local 
market as well as those of Washing- 
ton, DC and Philadelphia, normally 
carries about a 150-day supply of Ca- 
nadian lumber. 

But the real advantage is that the 
operators of these reload yards are not 
required to tie up a single cent for 
their inventory when markets are 
tight. They don’t pay a nickel for even 
one 2 by 4 until it is sold. Compare 
that to the cash-flow requirements of 
our own free-market producers and 
another chip goes to the Canadians. 

Our forest products industry is help- 
less under the swift advance of this av- 
alanche of cheap Canadian lumber. 
Unless Congress passes legislation to 
address this problem quickly, more of 
our truckdrivers and loggers as well as 
thousands of more sawmill workers 
will soon be in the unemployment 
lines. And with those jobs will go the 
local druggist and the hometown hard- 
ware stores, the smalltown grocer, and 
the corner service station. 

Many of America’s small towns and 
rural counties from Washington to 
Maine and from California to Florida 
have long been dependent on a strong 
forest products industry for their tax 
base. If action is not taken, they will 
soon be left with an empty hand out- 
stretched to the Government. Funds 
for education and schools, for local 
government, and for county road con- 
struction that come from the sales of 
federally owned timber will soon be 
gone. 

There have already been at least two 
high-level meetings between the 
United States and Canada to discuss 
this serious situation since the first of 
the year. Neither has produced any 
positive results in the way of volun- 
tary restraint by our neighbors from 
the north. They have simply ignored 
our pleas. And in the meantime, while 
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their mills operate at near 100 percent 
capacity, our own industry is now pro- 
ducing at about 80 percent. And our 
workers, those that remain, go to work 
each day wondering if this may be the 
last day’s pay for them and their fami- 
lies. 

Free trade is the backbone of the 
American system. But free trade is de- 
pendent upon fair play by all; the 
rules must not discriminate between 
the players. In this matter, such is not 
the case. Each time that U.S. lumber 
production decreases, Canadian ship- 
ments increase. Where will it end? 
Once closed, many of our small mills 
will never reopen. We in the Congress 
cannot be an accomplice to the under- 
mining of a vital American industry, 
either by complacency or by further 
ignoring the problem and hoping that 
it will go away. 

In 1983, the Canadians shipped 
almost 12 billion board feet of lumber 
worth $2.4 billion into U.S. markets; in 
1984 13 billion worth $2.5 billion; by 
the end of February, they had already 
shipped over 2 billion board feet with 
a value of $400 million in 1985. 

The Softwood Lumber Stabilization 
Act of 1985 is aimed at lowering the 
volume of Canadian lumber imports 
into this country. But it is intended 
only as a short-term solution to the 
problem. It will establish limits on the 
amount of Canadian lumber that may 
be imported for a period of 5 years, 
based on the historic market share of 
the Canadian industry. 

It also provides needed breathing 
room for our own industry to recover, 
and it provides the opportunity for a 
diplomatic solution to the long-term 
problem. We cannot stand idly by 
while our industry and workers are 
taken advantage of by anyone when 
the ultimate survival of this industry 
is at stake. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk a 
bill on behalf of myself and the fol- 
lowing Senators: Messrs. SyYMms, 
GARN, MELCHER, WALLOP, HATCH, COCH- 
RAN, SPECTER, NUNN, MATTINGLY, BUMP- 
ERS, MCCONNELL, FORD, THURMOND, 
HELMS, HEINZ, and DENTON. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the bill, a 
factsheet, and a table printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

S. 1224 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That 
SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Softwood 
Lumber Stabilization Act of 1985”. 

SEC. 2. PURPOSE. 

The purpose of this Act is to— 

(1) stabilize the forest products industry 
of the United States; 
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(2) save jobs; 

(3) reduce trade deficits; 

(4) provide markets for privately owned, 
nonindustrial tree farm owners; 

(5) stabilize the flow of timber generated 
funds for schools and roads to dependent 
county governments; and 

(6) provide a stable, industry supported 
tax base for Federal, State, and county gov- 
ernments. 

SEC, 3. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “entered” means entered, or 
withdrawn from warehouse, for consump- 
tion in the customs territory of the United 
States. 

(2) The term “softwood lumber” means 
any of the articles provided for in items 
202.03 through 202.30 of the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States. 

(3) The term “historical percentage of im- 
ports” means, with respect to any calendar 
quarter in any calendar year, the average of 
the import percentage shares of consump- 
tion for the same calendar quarter in each 
of the 15 calendar years preceding such cal- 
endar year. 

(4) The term “import percentage share of 
consumption” means, with respect to any 
calendar quarter, the percentage deter- 
mined by dividing— 

(A) the aggregate quantity of softwood 
lumber entered during such calendar quar- 
ter, by 

(B) the aggregate quantity of softwood 
lumber consumed in the United States 
during such calendar quarter. 

SEC. 4. QUANTITATIVE LIMITATION ON SOFTWOOD 
LUMBER, _ 

(A) The aggregate quantity of softwood 
lumber which may be entered during any 
calendar quarter shall not exceed an 
amount equal to the product of— 

(1) the historical percentage of imports 
for such calendar quarter, multiplied by 

(2) the aggregate quantity of softwood 
lumber that the Secretary of Commerce es- 
timates will be consumed in the United 
States during such calendar quarter. 

(b) The Secretary of Commerce shall allo- 
cate the limitation provided in subsection 
(a) among foreign countries, group of coun- 
tries, or areas taking into consideration— 

(1) average levels of imports for preceding 
calendar years; 

(2) findings of unfair trade practices with 
respect to imports of softwood lumber; 

(3) recent market trends; and 

(4) such other considerations as the Secre- 
tary of Commerce deems appropriate. 

(c)(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2), 
the Secretary of Commerce shall publish in 
the Federal Register by no later than the 
date that is 60 days prior to the beginning 
of any calendar quarter— 

(A) the historical percentage of imports 
for such calendar quarter, 

(B) the aggregate quantity of softwood 
lumber that the Secretary of Commerce es- 
timates will be consumed during such calen- 
dar quarter, 

(C) the amount of the limitation imposed 
by subsection (a), and 

(D) the allocation of such limitation for 
such calendar quarter among foreign coun- 
tries, groups of countries, and areas. 

(2) In the case of the first calendar quar- 
ter beginning after the date of enactment of 
this Act, the Secretary of Commerce may, if 
necessary, delay the publication required 
under paragraph (1) to no later than the 
date that is 32 days after the beginning of 
such calendar quarter. 
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(d)(1) The Secretary of Commerce and the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall take such 
actions within their respective jurisdiction 
as may be necessary or appropriate to en- 
force the provisions of this section, includ- 
ing, without limitation, the issuance of 
orders to customs officers to par entry to 
merchandise if the entry of such merchan- 
dise would cause the limitations established 
under subsection (a) to be exceeded. 

(2) The Secretary of Commerce and the 
Secretary of the Treasury are each author- 
ized to issue such implementing regulations, 
including the issuance of import licenses, as 
may be necessary or appropriate to effect 
the purposes of this section and to enforce 
the provisions of this section. 

(e) The provisions of this section shall 
apply to articles entered— 

(1) on or after the first day of the first 
calendar quarter beginning after the date of 
enactment of this Act, and 

(2) before the date that is 5 years after 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 5. NEGOTIATION AUTHORITY. 

(a) During the 5-year period beginning on 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Presi- 
dent is authorized to enter into trade agree- 
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ments with any foreign country which pro- 
vide for a limitation on the importation into 
the United States of softwood lumber from 
such foreign country. 

(b) Any trade agreement entered into 
under subsection (a) shall be treated as a 
trade agreement entered into under section 
102(b) of the Trade Act of 1974 for purposes 
of subsections (c), (d), (e), (f), and (g) of sec- 
tion 102 of such Act and section 151 of such 
Act. 

FACTSHEET, THE SOFTWOOD LUMBER 
STABILIZATION ACT 


THE PROBLEM 


Canadian softwood lumber producers sup- 
plied over 32 percent of the total U.S. con- 
sumption in 1984, compared to 19 percent a 
decade ago. 


KEY REASONS 


The Canadian Government provides an 
unfair advantage for its softwood lumber 
producers to compete in U.S. markets. Five 
areas where this is evident are: 

Direct Grants and Government-Guaran- 
teed loans for the construction of modern, 
state-of-the-art sawmills 
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Accelerated depreciation for sawmilling 
facilities 

Government-guaranteed timber supplies 
through long-term renewable leases (20 to 
25 years) of vast acreages of government- 
owned land 

A personal income tax rate of 50 percent 
or more, which is channeled back into gov- 
ernment support of their timber industry 

Strategically located “Reload Yards” in 
the U.S. that are able to maintain five to 
six-month inventories of Canadian lumber 
with relative little capital investment. 


THE SOLUTION 


The Softwood Lumber Stabilization Act of 
1985 addresses this critical problem by: 

Immediately limiting lumber imports to 
the historical average of imports over the 
past 15 years; 

Deals only with 
lumber; 

Allows for a diplomatic solution to the 
long-term problem; 

Provides that the historical average limi- 
tations will expire five years after date of 
enactment; 


softwood dimension 


SOFTWOOD DIMENSION LUMBER (TSUSA NO. 202.03 THROUGH 202.30 IMPORTS FROM CANADA FOR CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES + 


Calendar year— 
1984 


Quantity 


Quantity Value Quantity Valve 


837,987 
899,779 


$158,477,676 
181,411,556 
204,898,689 
171,219,324 
224,741,462 
245,710,081 
244,615,471 


884,981 $173,390,125 $170,190,286 
905 222,730,5 204,753,056 


909,953 
1,105,637 


11,893,439 
1,737,766 


2,450,819,077 
339,889,232 


12,946,616 
1,961,886 


2,539,490,154 
396,120,639 


NA 
2,015,590 


NA 
374,943,342 


January and February 


1 Quantity data are in thousands of board feet. Value is on FAS value basis. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Report M-236, “U.S. Imports for Consumption and General Imports.” 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Idaho for his efforts on behalf of the 
constituencies of the Pacific North- 
west, and other areas of the country 
that are involved in the timber indus- 
try. I would like to make a few com- 
ments about the situation. 

First, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the RECORD a resolu- 
tion this Senator sponsored on the for- 
eign aid authorization bill which 
passed the Senate on May 15. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

AMENDMENT NO. 145 
(Purpose: To urge discussions with the Ca- 
nadian Government to aggressively 
pursue immediate reduction in the Cana- 
dian softwood timber to the United 

States) 

Mr. Syms. Mr. President. I send an 
amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment 
will be’stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as fol- 
lows: 


“The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Srmms] 
proposes an amendment numbered 145.” 

Mr. Syms. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that reading of the amend- 
ment be dispensed with. 

The Presipinc OFFICER. Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

“At the end of the bill, add the following 
new section: 

“SEC. Since, softwood timber prices 
have been in decline for some time due to 
excessive supply partially caused by dramat- 
ic increases in importation of processed 
softwood timber from Canada, which has in- 
creased from 18 percent of U.S. market in 
the last 2 years to 35 to 40 percent today. 

Since, American timber producers are suf- 
fering from this economic crisis and the dif- 
ficulty in acquiring timber from the Nation- 
al Forest system. 

“Since, the disparity between the United 
States and the Canadian dollar amounts to 
32 percent to 34 percent and results in even 
further increases in processed softwood 
timber being imported into the United 
States. 

“Therefore, it is the sense of the Congress 
that the President should direct appropriate 
members of the Administration, including 


the United States Trade Representative, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the Secretary 
of Commerce, to aggressively pursue discus- 
sions with the Canadian Government direct- 
ed toward immediate reduction in the Cana- 
dian export of softwood timber to the 
United States.” 

Mr. Symms. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment has been cleared by the chairman of 
the Finance Committee and the ranking mi- 
nority member. 

It involves a problem that exists in the 
softwood timber industry in the Pacific 
Northwest, and is similar to the argument 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Montana with respect to hogs and livestock. 

I ask that the amendment be adopted. 

Mr. Lugar. Mr. President, we accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the amendment 
is accepted on this side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 145) was agreed to. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I put 
the resolution in the Record at this 
point just to point out the unanimity 
with which Congress has already 
spoken on this matter. The serious 
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problem that we are facing with re- 
spect to Canadian penetration of the 
American market. 

In the “whereas” clause of that reso- 
lution, it directly points to the fact 
that the President and the proper 
members of the administration should 
sit down immediately with their coun- 
terparts in Canada, and try to resolve 
this issue. What we have to recognize 
is the impact of what the Canadian 
lumber situation is doing to U.S. jobs. 

I am pleased that Senator MCCLURE 
has taken the lead to push for proper 
action in this matter. We should also 
take heed of the fact that when we 
evaluate the Canadian lumber situa- 
tion, and the penetration of U.S. mar- 
kets, there are some causes inherent in 
and typical of most protectionist legis- 
lation. I hate to be a party to any pro- 
tectionist legislation, because we 
always end up pointing our finger to 
some other problem, when it is really 
our own problem. We have brought 
this problem on ourselves in many 
ways. One was by our failure to ad- 
dress the Federal deficit over the 
years. Also, creating an imbalance be- 
tween the value of the currency of the 
United States and that of Canada. 

In the Pacific Northwest, we have a 
particular problem that is greater 
than the problems in the southeastern 
part of the United States. That prob- 
lem being the Federal ownership of 
most of the available softwood sup- 
plies of timber. The laws that have 
been passed by Congress in the last 50 
years interfere with the authority of 
the managers of those lands to make 
that timber available to the free enter- 
prise wood processing industry. Thus 
they are captives of the Government 
monopoly timber supplies in the Pacif- 
ic Northwest. 

When we consider these things, I see 
no recourse for the short time but to 
take some action as has been recom- 
mended by the senior Senator from 
Idaho. Even though I joined him in co- 
sponsoring this bill, I am uncomfort- 
able and unhappy with it. 

I think it would be more preferable 
if some kind of tariff could be found. I 
think a tariff would be more flexible. 
It would not close the border, and 
would be less harmful to the principles 
of free trade, free markets, and free 
men dealing with each other in a vol- 
untary action. 

I believe that the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania has advocated a po- 
sition which could be very helpful, and 
would address the problem with re- 
spect to injunctive relief, so that we 
could get quick action on the border. 

The Canadians have a system. They 
have Government ownership of their 
timber. They are not in this, but they 
back up the cost to the stump, and 
allow the stumpage price to subsidize 
the mills, and compete against the 
United States. 
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So I think the senior Senator from 
Idaho is right in saying that some- 
thing has to be done now, immediate- 
ly. 

I can point to another problem. We 
have the Jones Act, which requires 
shipping U.S timber between Ameri- 
can designations in U.S.-flag ships. 
This causes higher transportation 
costs, which makes it extremely diffi- 
cult for west coast and inland timber 
to compete in eastern markets. That 
law should be changed. But that is not 
going to solve today’s problems of men 
and women losing their jobs in Idaho. 

I know the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Idaho is on the floor and he 
knows the gentleman I am speaking 
of. He said: 

Don’t worry about me and my brother and 
my mother. If we close our sawmill, we will 
all be fine. We own enough timber and 
assets that we can live and get along very 
comfortably. But we have 490 people who 
work for us, and those 490 people, when 
they lose their jobs, then they are in serious 
jeopardy. 

That is really what we are talking 
about here—some kind of a possibility 
of a short-term solution to solve a 
problem, and then we have to address 
the long-term problem. If we, in this 
trade problem fail to recognize that it 
is only a short-term solution, we 
should not blame the Canadians, or 
how they sell their timber for our own 
weaknesses. We must look to ourselves 
to find out what we could do to make 
more timber available to the wood 
processing industry in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

What have we done wrong with re- 
spect to Federal ownership? Is it possi- 
ble for Federal ownership, and the 
feudal lanclords on the banks of the 
Potomac to run the lands on the banks 
of the Clearwater River and been able 
to manage it properly? 

That is a question that I think de- 
serves our serious attention. I think in 
reality we would probably find that 
privatization would offer a great 
merit, or State management of the 
lands, leasing of them, or something 
would be better. But that is an issue 
that cannot be settled without years 
of work and study, and I do not expect 
to change that. 

So I would just say to my senior col- 
league I reluctantly cosponsored this. 
I still may introduce some tariff lan- 
guage at least so we could discuss an 
alternate method to solve it. We could 
also look, I think, to some of the sug- 
gestions that the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania has been discussing, and I 
have talked with him because the ITC 
somehow never seems to be able to ad- 
dress the problem and give us immedi- 
ate action. I know the distinguished 
chairman of the Finance Committee 
requested that the ITC do a study 
with respect to subsidies at the stump 
in Canada to the sawmills in Canada. 

Much to our chagrin, the report 
came back that there was no substan- 
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tial evidence that we could verify this. 
There are other problems involved in 
it. But I do think the case could be 
made, and I will always believe that 
countervailing duty would be a more 
appropriate method to do this, but we 
have no way to have a countervailing 
duty. 

So, having said those things, I would 
hope we could continue to explore for 
alternate methods. I do hope that cou- 
pled with the statements that Con- 
gress has already made on this, with 
the efforts of Congressman CRAIG and 
others in the other body, that the Ca- 
nadians would immediately come to 
the table and sit down with the U.S. 
Secretary of Commerce, the Special 
Trade Representative, and others who 
are involved in this, and some expedi- 
tious result could be found so that it 
would not be necessary to pass this 
bill—I think it is entirely possible that 
we may have to go to this resort to 
pass this legislation. And if that is the 
case, in order to protect the jobs, I 
think that some of us may not feel 
comfortable with this solution, yet in 
the recognition of the short-term 
policy, it has to be done. 

Now, I want to say one other thing, 
and I will be happy to yield the floor 
back to the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho. My fear is that we have 
the potential in the Pacific Northwest, 
if we allow the closure of the produc- 
tion industry’s minerals, forest prod- 
ucts, the slowdown that we are suffer- 
ing in agriculture, we could become 
another Appalachia. This, I think, is a 
serious problem. I am not sure the 
problem will ever be resolved as long 
as the Federal Government continues 
to own two-thirds of Idaho, 40 or 50 
percent of Washington State, 40 per- 
cent of Oregon, a big 88 percent of 
Nevada, and some 40 percent of Wyo- 
ming and Montana. Those huge Feder- 
al ownership tracts in the West are a 
detriment to the potential growth and 
the future of those States. I would 
hope that we could address this in the 
broader context so we could have a 
vision for the future of what we are 
going to do in the Pacific Northwest. 
Not only in the rest of this century, 
but in the next century in terms of the 
economic opportunities that will be 
there for our citizens who live in that 
great part of the United States. 

I think this is only a Band-Aid. It 
may be necessary to put this Band-Aid 
on to stop the hemorrhaging of jobs 
that we are losing today. 

And I thank my colleague for his ag- 
gressive leadership in this particular 
action. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMMS. I yield the floor. 

Mr. McCLURE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAMM). The Senator from Idaho. 
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Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I 
thank my colleague for the comments 
that he has made and for joining me 
in sponsoring this legislation. 

I say that because I know that my 
distinguished junior colleague has a 
great deal of commitment to the main- 
tenance of free markets, both within 
this country and internationally. I am 
not anxious to interfere with trade, 
neither domestic nor international, 
and I believe the ideal of free trade is 
indeed that, an ideal. But there is 
something terribly wrong in the situa- 
tion that exists at the present time 
where, in a very short period of time, 
the Canadian can move from roughly 
20 percent of the market to better 
than 32 percent of the market—some 
analysts say it will be 40 percent of the 
market before the end of this year. We 
had better analyze the reasons why. 

Certainly my colleague is correct 
that much of that may be the fault of 
our own policies. But there is also, I 
am convinced, a great deal that is the 
result of policies established in 
Canada, and implemented by Canada, 
and it is those policies, not just that 
they are better than our policies that 
lead to better economic competition. 
They are in effect subsidizing unfair 
competition which we simply cannot 
meet, so long as we permit them to do 
that. 

I give as an example the grants that 
are given by the Crown or the provin- 
cial governments to the construction 
of new modern sawmills. While we 
have a taxing structure in this country 
that penalizes the construction of new 
mills, our structure require capital up 
front, and then you amortize it to re- 
cover it against the depreciation line, 
against ongoing business activities. 

It takes years to recover the cost and 
in Canada that simply is not the case. 

Then, after private enterprise in this 
country manages to accumulate the 
capital to create the sites for jobs and 
the opportunity for employment in 
this country, the owner of that saw- 
mill must, on a periodic basis, usually 
several times a year, go out and bid in 
the open market against competitors 
for the availability of timber which is 
owned by the Federal Government. In 
Canada, when a sawmill is built, there 
is a tract of timber land that is dedi- 
cated to the needs of that mill for 20 
or 25 years on renewable contracts for 
the life of the mill—no competition, no 
market test. The pricing is subject to 
whatever it takes to move the timber. 
That allows them to get the logs 
through the mill and the lumber onto 
the railroad, which again is subsidized 
in Canada, and to transport it across 
the Canadian railway system to entry 
points in the United States. 

It leads to the crazy situation in 
which you have strategically located 
reload yards in this country filled with 
Canadian iumber that is in those 
yards at little or no cost to the lumber 
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wholesaler in this country. He does 
not pay one dime, advance one cent, 
until the lumber is sold. 

You tell me how any lumber produc- 
er in this country is going to be able to 
compete against that kind of a cozy ar- 


rangement which forces the timber ` 


into the market from the Govern- 
ment-owned lands in Canada and then 
into the markets in this country, to 
create jobs in their country at the ex- 
pense of jobs in ours. 

So we have to do something. 

Our friend, the Congressman from 
the First Congressional District in 
Idaho, who has been leading this fight 
in the House of Representatives, com- 
mented to me the other day that he 
had talked to a trucker in Lewiston, 
ID, who had just leased 13 more flat- 
bed trucks and trailers in order to 
have enough rigs to move Canadian 
timber. And where are they moving it? 
Right down the highways in our 
States, past closed sawmills and past 
the unemployment lines. 

How are we going to tolerate that? 

No, I do not want to get involved in 
this question of restraint of interna- 
tional trade. Every fiber in my being 
says that is wrong, we are going down 
the wrong track. We did not start this, 
but we had better respond to it. And 
we had better respond to it by saying, 
yes, we will get our house in order, but 
we expect you to be involved in fair 
trade, not the kind of trade which now 
is driving our people into the soup 
lines. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLURE. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I com- 
pliment the Senator for his very in- 
sightful explanation of the problem. I 
agree with him, in large part, with ev- 
erything he said except in only one 
sentence. When he said we did not 
start this thing. I think we probably 
did start it, insofar as here in this Na- 
tion’s Capitol we have passed law after 
law after law—I am not speaking of 
the Senator and our colleagues that 
are here in this Chamber—but all of 
those who have been in this body over 
the past 200 years have made it more 
difficult for people to do business in 
this country. Which caused a contin- 
ued policy of adversary relationships 
between production, growth and eco- 
nomic activity, whether it is a Federal 
ownership plan; the Clean Water Act, 
or the Endangered Species Act, and I 
could go on and on and infinitum, of 
those things which interfere with our 
abilities to produce and harvest timber 
in the United States off of the Federal 
lands. Plus all of the other regulations 
that the business community has to 
face. Including a tax system, as the 
Senator pointed out, that is very 
biased against capital growth and sav- 
ings. 

I hope the Canadians will come to 
the table and settle this and have 
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some voluntary restraints so we will 
not have to pass this. In the short 
term something has to be done. In the 
long term, I hope we will take this op- 
portunity on the entire trade question. 


The trade question goes much far- 
ther than just Canada and the United 
States and timber. It is a big question 
with respect to our trade policy with 
the Japanese, and the balance-of-pay- 
ments question that we have. We 
should take an introspective look at 
what we have been doing in the 
United States in those things that 
would make us more competitive. 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I agree with the 
Senator that some of the actions we 
have taken do not create a favorable 
business climate in this country. It was 
business that built this country. It was 
individual enterprise. It was the aggre- 
gation of savings and the incentive to 
work hard and save money in order to 
get ahead. It has been the aggregation 
of capital to invest in the tools of pro- 
duction to make jobs that has built 
this country and continues to build 
this country. 

I hope there is someone down at the 
other end of Pennsylvania Avenue 
that is listening to this debate right 
now that will reflect upon that before 
they send us a tax bill next Tuesday, 
because I have heard some stories that 
make me wonder if we are going to be 
headed in the right direction or wrong 
direction in the new tax legislation 
that will come up to us. 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the Senator is quite correct. 
What we are talking about here—in 
fact, that is the reason I said in some 
ways we have started this—what we 
are talking about is private ownership 
and the incentives that come from pri- 
vate ownership and the ability of 
people, if left alone in a free, unfet- 
tered market, to go out, produce, and 
have incentives. That is how we 
produce so much in this country. 

We are now faced with this problem 
specifically in the Pacific Northwest of 
becoming another so-called Appalach- 
ia. I think the Senator’s bill, although 
it is noble in cause, is only going to 
solve part of the problem temporarily, 
which he has clearly stated. 

Mr. McCLURE. Will the Senator 
yield on that point? 

Mr. SYMMS. Certainly. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I 
think it is important to emphasize 
that point because there are other ap- 
proaches that have been suggested. 

I commend our administration for 
responding and calling for another 
round of talks on GATT agreements. I 
think that that is essential in the 
emerging economic relationship that 
we see evolving in the world today. 
That is going to take a long while to 
produce results. 
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I see others that are talking about 
tariff restraints or tariff actions. It 
bla take a while to make that effec- 
tive. 

What my bill intends to do is to 
create a mechanism that reacts now 
but terminates later. It reacts now by 
the imposition of a quota. I will sunset 
at the end of 5 years under this legis- 
lation. It is designed to give all those 
other mechanisms the opportunity to 
work. It is designed to give us the time 
in this country to set our own house in 
order in several of the respects that 
my colleague has suggested. 

But something has to be done now if 
we are going to have anything left to 
save. Without being argumentative 
with my friend from Idaho—and I am 
not at all—it is not just a Pacific 
Northwest problem and it is not just a 
problem of Federal ownership, al- 
though I certainly agree that is a part 
of the problem, but you will notice 
that a number of the cosponsors of 
this legislation come from the South- 
east. They come from the Southeast 
where the timber comes from private 
lands without any Federal involve- 
ment except in those familiar areas of 
the environment and in safety require- 
ments and constraints, and in the 
taxing policy, which is common across 
the land. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I quite 
agree with my colleague. As a matter 
of fact, the Canadians also have a so- 
cialistic ownership pattern of all their 
softwood timber in the western part of 
Canada, just to our northern border. 
They also run a free enterprise wood 
processing industry. But they run it 
with a little more common sense and a 
little more encouragement to the pro- 
ducer, as the Senator has so clearly 
stated. 

We could change our policy. I told 
the Senator this morning of an experi- 
ence that we had. I will wrap this up 
by just telling this one experience be- 
cause I think it speaks so much to the 
problem. 

We had the 1910 fire out of St. 
Mary’s and Avery up near the Mon- 
tana border that burned off a forest 
there. Not it is all grown back. It is a 
perfectly beautiful forest ready to be 
harvested, but it is tied up in all kinds 
of land management plans. In fact, 
one of the major roadbeds is there, the 
Old Milwaukee Railroad. But none of 
that timber is available to anybody to 
even bid on. It is not there for them to 
come and get it and create jobs as they 
would in Canada, to come out and 
start cutting that timber and be done 
with it. 

I do not blame the land managers 
that work for the Forest Service. I 
think we have to put some of the 
blame right here where it started by 
the failure to recognize the impor- 
tance that we have to produce and be 
competitive in the international world 
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market that we have to live in, and we 
think that makes us less competitive. 

I thank the Senator very much. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the Senator 
for cosponsoring this legislation and 
for his remarks this afternoon. I also 
wish to commend him for the resolu- 
tion which he did author and which 
has passed the Senate already, which 
calls upon our Government to try to 
find a solution to this problem. 

I will continue to work with my col- 
league and others who are concerned 
about this problem, be it by some kind 
of countervailing duty, by a border tax 
that is devoted toward the measure- 
ment of the environmental and safety 
costs that we impose that others do 
not, by way of long-term general 
agreements on tariffs and trades, or by 
way of the constructive and, I think, 
innovative suggestion the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has made, suggest- 
ing we might try injunctive relief 
through the Federal court system 
rather than just through ITC. But cer- 
tainly someone of those must produce 
some relief or we are going to be push- 
ing very hard for the passage of this 
legislation. 

I thank the Chair. 

Mr. BAUCUS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I would 
like to compliment the Senator from 
Idaho, Senator McCLURE, for the legis- 
lation he is introducing. Rising Cana- 
dian softwood lumber imports have 
become a very serious problem, not 
only in the Northwest but all over the 
country. 

The Senator from Idaho has clearly 
outlined the severe problem that we 
face. About 10 years ago, Canadian im- 
ports accounted for 18 to 20 percent of 
the softwood lumber consumed in the 
United States. At that time we in 
America were predicting about 2 mil- 
lion new housing starts. We attained 
that goal quickly, then surpassed it. 
We all know what happened next. The 
boom went bust. Then, in the 1980's, 
we had a recession. The housing 
market fell to its lowest level in years, 
because of high interest rates and 
other severe economic problems. In 
the meantime, the U.S. dollar rose to a 
high level compared to the Canadian 
dollar. 

Today, Mr. President, Canadian im- 
ports account for 32 percent of U.S. 
softwood consumption. The Province 
of British Columbia produces about 
two-thirds of this Canadian lumber. 
British Columbia lumber is now com- 
petitive not only in the Northwest, but 
also in Eastern markets, in Southwest- 
ern markets, and, believe it or not, in 
Southeastern markets. British Colum- 
bia is not next door to the Southeast- 
ern United States. 

One reason why so much more Ca- 
nadian timber is now sold in the 
United States is the high U.S. dollar. 
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But another important reason is the 
subsidy practices of British Columbia 
and other Canadian Provinces. 

Most of the timber produced in 
Canada is grown on government land. 
The Province owns the timber and 
sells cutting rights to private compa- 
nies. This situation is a lot different 
than it is in the United States. In the 
United States, a lot of timber is pro- 
duced on public lands and national 
forests. But the bulk of the timber 
produced in the United States today 
comes from private lands. 

Canada, more precisely, the Prov- 
inces, set the sale price of their timber 
at a price so low that it amounts to a 
subsidy. The stumpage prices in Brit- 
ish Columbia are much less than in 
the United States. Over the years, 
stumpage prices in British Columbia 
have ranged from $2 or $3 per 1,000 
board feet to $18 per 1,000 board feet. 
In the Northwestern United States, in 
contrast, stumpage prices have been in 
the neighborhood of $80. I do not have 
the exact figures, but on average the 
U.S. price has been about 40 to 50 
times the British Columbia price. 

The difference is this, Mr. President: 
We in the United States have a free 
market that determines the price of 
timber. The various timber companies 
in the United States bid on the open 
market to buy timber on public lands. 
It is an auction process. It is a market 
process. In British Columbia, on the 
other hand, that Province, British Co- 
lumbia, determines first what level of 
profit a timber company needs to stay 
in business. Then it backs down the 
price of stumpage to allow that com- 
pany to stay in business. 

It amounts to a welfare policy. An 
employment policy. The Province of 
British Columbia decides, well, if it is 
going to prevent more welfare pay- 
ments, the best thing to do, at least in 
that part of the country, is set very 
low stumpage rates to keep more 
people employed and off the welfare 
rolls. 

So the question, Mr. President, is 
what we should do about all of this? It 
puts us in a real dilemma. We in Amer- 
ica regard ourselves as free traders. 
We do not like enacting quotas or tar- 
iffs on products that come into the 
United States because we know that if 
we do that, and if other countries 
enact the same kinds of retaliatory 
measures, in the long run we all lose. 
It is not the best way to do business. 

Mr. President, on the other hand, I 
do not think we can sit back. We have 
to do something. The real question is 
what? 

I again want to compliment the Sen- 
ator from Idaho, Senator MCCLURE, 
for the approach he has taken, essen- 
tially of putting quotas on Canadian 
timber that comes to the United 
States. 
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It is also an approach which has 
been taken in some bills which have 
been introduced in the House. 

Mr. President, I respectfully suggest 
that perhaps there is a more modest 
but perhaps more effective approach. 
It is to give the Provinces of Canada 
time to readjust their practices, know- 
ing that, if they do not, they are going 
to pay the consequences. 

I have in mind the approach basical- 
ly adopted by Congressman Don 
BonkKER, and also in a bill I introduced, 
S. 92, not too long ago. 

It provides that beginning February 
27 when the United States negotiators 
began negotiating with the Canadians 
on this issue the negotiators will have 
1 year to work out an agreement. If 
the U.S. negotiators do not agree, then 
we impose a 3-year, 10-percent tariff 
on all Canadian softwood lumber im- 
ported into the United States. 

Third, and I think this is probably 

the most important feature of the bill, 
we revise our countervailing duty law 
to define Canadian stumpage proce- 
dure as a subsidy, because that is ex- 
actly what it is. It is an upstream sub- 
sidy, a kind of natural resource subsi- 
dy. 
Mr. President, if that revison were 
enacted into law, then obviously U.S. 
companies would go before the Inter- 
national Trade Commission, and the 
Commission would have to find that a 
subsidy exists under the countervail- 
ing duty law, and an offsetting tariff 
would be imposed. 

It is just not right to subsidize natu- 
ral resources which then go into the 
production of a product. I know when 
the timber industry brought an action 
before the ITC and the Department of 
Commerce, the Department of Com- 
merce found there was no subsidy. 

Mr. President, I suggest that finding 
was wrong. It is obvious to me that 
cheap Canadian stumpage is a subsidy. 
If a private landowner were to sell 
timber in Canada to a Canadian com- 
pany, that private landowner could 
not sell his timber to a Canadian com- 
pany at such low rates. Obviously, 
that private landowner would have to 
have a sufficient rate of return to re- 
forest, to thin, to rework his land in 
order to stay in business. A price of $2 
per 1,000 broad feet is obviously so low 
that no private operator could stay in 
business. The free market would not 
allow the price to be that low. It seems 
to me that if the free market were al- 
lowed in British Columbia, for exam- 
ple, which has set the price so far 
below the market value, that obviously 
is a subsidy. 

Mr. President, I hope we can act 
quickly. I do not know which of the 
various approaches which have been 
offered here we are going to take. I 
compliment the Senator from Idaho 
for taking a direct and positive ap- 
proach. I hope one of these approach- 
es works very quickly. If it does not, 
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then American timber operators are 
going to be unemployed. 

Mr. TRIBLE assumed the chair. 

Mr. McCLURE. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. BAUCUS. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the Senator 
for yielding and for his comments. 

I take this occasion to compliment 
the Senator from Montana for his 
leadership he showed earlier in the in- 
troduction of a bill which I support, 
the tariff approach to the question, 
after having given them an opportuni- 
ty to respond. 

I do not know which one of these ap- 
proaches is the one that is going to ul- 
timately yield some results, but I 
share with the Senator from Montana 
that determination that something 
will yield results. The condition is in- 
tolerable and getting worse. So wheth- 
er it is one approach or the other or 
some other that is yet to be suggested 
or tried, I am going to join in those ef- 
forts until we find some success. 

I thank the Senator for his remarks 
and support. 

Mr. BAUCUS. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator. 

I just seems to this Senator that the 
approach should not be to erect bar- 
riers and penalize other countries for 
whatever actions those countries take. 
Rather, the approach should be to 
achieve an agreement about what is 
fair and what is not fair, about what 
constitutes a subsidy and what does 
not constitute a subsidy. 

I might say to the Senator from 
Idaho that when this Senator was in 
Canada just a week ago and talked to 
various Canadians, particularly mem- 
bers of the Canadian Parliament, 
about this issue, it was clear, first, that 
this is the issue that upsets them more 
than any other trade issue. 

Second, I had the sense that they 
know that their practice was an unfair 
subsidy, despite the words they used, 
despite the arguments, despite the 
sophistry that, in my judgment, they 
used. They knew it was unfair. 

I really believe that if we keep push- 
ing to make clear that it is not right 
for the Government to subsidize a nat- 
ural resource that goes into the pro- 
duction of a product—with a little per- 
severance we will reach some accepta- 
ble agreement. 

Mr. McCLURE. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. BAUCUS. I yield. 

Mr. McCLURE. I share the hope, 
only slightly less than a conviction, 
that, indeed, they will respond, that 
the matter will be settled by negotia- 
tions between sovereign nations. The 
Canadians are good neighbors. They 
are important neighbors. They are im- 
portant trading partners. They are our 
largest trading partners. We want 
good relationships, economic and po- 
litical with them. 

I know that they do, too. 
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I think it goes almost without 
saying, that indeed, when they moved 
from one-fifth of our market to one- 
third of our market, that they know 
they are doing better in that market 
than just sheer economic competition 
would indicate. 

While they benefit from it now, I 
think they have the intelligence and 
the grace to understand that the 
burden they are imposing upon us, 
good neighbors should not do to each 
other. I think they will accept, al- 
though they will not like, the fact that 
we will respond and insist upon fair 
treatment. I think we can find that 
middle ground. 

I think the Senator is correct, that 
the definition of what is or is not a 
subsidy will lead us in the direction of 
reestablishing what was, and should 
be, a really competitive market enter- 
prise system in which their lumber can 
compete in our markets and our indus- 
try is not necessarily driven out of 
business because of that competition. 

I think one of the most dramatic evi- 
dences is not just in the statistics of 
the penetration of our markets, but 
the location of it. The Senator from 
Montana made reference to that. Brit- 
ish Columbia is western Canada, on 
the Pacific coast. 

When lumber can be produced in 
western Canada, the Pacific Coast of 
Canada, moved clear across the conti- 
nent and down into the Southeastern 
United States to lumber yards that 
will build, as I pointed out in my earli- 
er remarks, a motel next to a sawmill 
in Arkansas because Canadian timber 
can be sold in Arkansas cheaper than 
local industry can produce it and sell 
it, something has gone wrong in the 
economic relationship and needs to be 
adjusted. 

I again thank the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Montana for his comments. 

Mr. BAUCUS. I thank the Senator, 
Mr. President. I have to add, too, that 
there is another incentive for the 
country of Canada to reach a desired 
objective. The Government of Canada 
desires a free trade agreement with 
the United States. 

As the Senator knows, the Canadian 
people want to have guaranteed access 
to American markets. The Canadians 
want to be able to sell to America. The 
Canadians now have very high budget 
deficits. In fact, their Federal budget 
deficit is higher than our Federal 
budget deficit on a proportional basis. 

If they are able to maintain guaran- 
teed access, obviously, it has to be 
done in a fair way. At the very least, 
trade has to be free on a fair and equi- 
table basis; namely, they have to reex- 
amine and eliminate their subsidies as 
they set their timber prices the degree 
to which they are going to get a U.S. 
free trade agreement. Otherwise, to 
this Senator at least, a free trade 
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agreement will benefit only Canada, 
not us. 

Again, I thank the Senator from 
Idaho for the very valuable contribu- 
tion he has made. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


By Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. 
SIMPSON, and Mr. MCCLURE): 

S. 1225. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, to es- 
tablish a comprehensive, equitable, re- 
liable, and efficient mechanism for 
full compensation of the public in the 
event of an accident resulting from ac- 
tivities undertaken under contract 
with the Department of Energy or ac- 
tivities undertaken by Nuclear Regula- 
tory Commission licensees involving 
nuclear materials; by unanimous con- 
sent, referred jointly to the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public Works 
and the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources, with the proviso 
that if either committee reports the 
bill, the other committee shall be obli- 
gated to report the bill in 120 calendar 
days or be discharged from further 
consideration thereof. 

PRICE-ANDERSON ACT AMENDMENTS ACT OF 1985 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing the Price-Anderson 
Act Amendments Act of 1985, a com- 
prehensive bill to improve upon and 
expand the present approach to com- 
pensating the public for injuries or 
damages suffered in the event of an 
accident involving nuclear activities 
undertaken by Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission [NRC] licensees or De- 
partment of Energy [DOE] contrac- 
tors. 

The bill that I am introducing today 
has four basic objectives: First, to in- 
crease substantially the funds that 
will be available immediately to com- 
pensate the public in the event of such 
an accident; second, to ensure that the 
system established for collecting these 
funds is equitable and efficient; third, 
to establish a reliable and efficient 
mechanism for providing whatever ad- 
ditional funds are required to compen- 
sate public liability claims in full, 
should those funds immediately avail- 
able be exhausted; and fourth, to 
ensure that the system established is 
comprehensive and covers all NRC li- 
censee and DOE contractor activities 
where there is a substantial risk of 
public liability from the handling of 
nuclear materials or the operation of 
facilities producing, using, storing, or 
disposing of such materials. 

I. BACKGROUND 

The Price-Anderson Act was first en- 
acted in 1957 for the twofold purpose 
of encouraging the commercial devel- 
opment of nuclear power as an energy 
source and, at the same time, provid- 
ing a comprehensive and predictable 
mechanism for compensating the 
public in the event of an accident in- 
volving nuclear materials. The act, 
which was initially adopted for a 10- 
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year period, has been extended on two 
subsequent occasions—most recently 
in 1975—and, in the absence of any 
further congressional action, is now 
scheduled to expire on August 1, 1987. 
Both the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion and the Department of Energy 
have submitted reports to the Con- 
gress recommending that the act be 
extended, and have recommended a 
number of changes in the act, based 
upon the experience of the past 10 
years. 

The act establishes an exclusive 
mechanism for compensating the 
public for injuries or damages suffered 
in the event of a nuclear accident in- 
volving an NRC licensee or a DOE 
contractor. There are approximately 
94 commercial power reactor licensees, 
50 university research reactor licens- 
ees, 8 Federal agency reactor licensees, 
16 test reactor licensees, 5 plutonium- 
handling facility licensees, and 91 
prime contracts encompassing ap- 
proximately 60,000 subcontracts that 
are covered under the provisions of 
Price-Anderson. 

For NRC reactor licensees, the act 
establishes a two-tiered approach to 
providing funds for compensating 
public liability claims in the event of 
an accident at any one of the 94 reac- 
tors currently licensed to operate. The 
first layer of coverage consists of man- 
datory insurance carried by each indi- 
vidual reactor licensee. Price-Anderson 
requires that every reactor with a ca- 
pacity in excess of 100,000 kilowatts 
carry the maximum amount of liabil- 
ity insurance available from the 
private insurance markets. This 
amount—which currently stands at 
$160,000,000—provides the primary 
layer of coverage for public liability 
claims. In the event that the claims 
exceed the primary insurance cover- 
age, the Price-Anderson Act provides 
for a secondary layer of coverage, by 
mandating that each utility with a li- 
censed nuclear power plant contribute 
up to $5 million per licensed reactor— 
the so-called “retrospective premi- 
um”—to pay whatever compensation 
claims might arise over and above the 
primary insurance coverage carried by 
the utility suffering the accident. 
Under this secondary layer of cover- 
age, all utilities—whether responsible 
or not for a given accident—are re- 
quired to contribute up to $5 million 
for each reactor that they are licensed 
to operate, to be used in the compen- 
sation of public liability claims. 

Under the two-tiered approach de- 
scribed above, the total amount of 
funds that would be available immedi- 
ately following an accident to compen- 
sate public liability claims consists of 
$160 million in primary insurance plus 
$5 million times the number of reac- 
tors licensed to operate. Today, with 
94 reactors licensed to operate, we 
have $630 million in funds immediate- 
ly available for public compensation, 
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in the event of an accident at any of 
the 94 commercial reactors. In addi- 
tion, with each new reactor licensed, 
this amount goes up by $5 million. 

In the event that both the primary 
and secondary layers of coverage are 
exhausted, the Price-Anderson Act 
provides that “the Congress will thor- 
oughly review the particular incident 
and will take whatever action is 
deemed necessary and appropriate to 
protect the public from the conse- 
quences of a disaster of such magni- 
tude.” 

For DOE contractors, the Price-An- 
derson Act provides for $500 million in 
Federal indemnity to compensate the 
public in the event of an accident in- 
volving a DOE contractor. Again, as 
with NRC reactor licensees, Price-An- 
derson provides that, should these 
funds be exhausted, the Congress will 
review the accident and take whatever 
action is deemed necessary to protect 
the public. 


II. SUMMARY OF THE BILL 


The bill that I am introducing today 
makes four major changes in the 
Price-Anderson Act, as it applies to 
NRC reactor licensees. First, this bill 
directs the NRC to increase the maxi- 
mum retrospective premium to be 
charged each NRC reactor licensee 
from the current level of $5 million to 
an amount not less than $10 million 
nor more than $15 million. Under this 
provision, the NRC would be required 
to undertake a notice and comment 
rulemaking to determine where in this 
range to set the standard premium, 
considering such factors as the Com- 
mission deems appropriate, and to pro- 
mulgate a final rule within 12 months 
of the date of enactment of this act es- 
tablishing the maximum standard de- 
ferred premium to be assessed each 
such reactor per nuclear incident. 

The second major change for NRC 
reactor licenses contained in this bill is 
the imposition of an additional layer 
of financial protection, beyond the pri- 
mary and secondary layers provided 
under the current Price-Anderson Act, 
to be available in the event that the 
primary and secondary layers of cover- 
age are exhausted. This third layer of 
financial protection would consist of 
$500 million in coverage, to be funded 
by a fee of up 1.0 mil per kilowatt- 
hour on electricity generated and sold 
by licensed civilian nuclear power reac- 
tors. Under this provision, the commis- 
sion would be authorized to impose 
such a fee on electricity generated and 
sold by such reactors following a nu- 
clear incident, at a level deemed ap- 
propriate by the commission—but not 
to exceed 1.0 mil per kilowatt hour— 
upon determining that public liability 
from such incident appears likely to 
exceed, or has exceeded, the funds 
available under the primary layer of 
private insurance and the secondary 
layers of retrospective premiums. 
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Under this provision, the commission 
would be required to undertake a 
notice and comment rulemaking to es- 
tablish the terms and procedures gov- 
erning the assessement and collection 
of such a fee, including the commence- 
ment date for assessment, and to pro- 
mulgate such terms and procedures 
within 12 months of the date of enact- 
ment of this act. This provision fur- 
ther provides that collection of the fee 
shall terminate when the total amount 
of public liability associated with a nu- 
clear incident has been compensated, 
but in no event shall the amount col- 
lected exceed $500 million per inci- 
dent. 

The effect of these first two changes 
is to establish a three-tiered system of 
financial protection for compensating 
the public in the event of an accident 
at a licensed commerical nuclear 
power plant. Under this three-tiered 
approach, there would be a substantial 
increase in the funds immediately 
available following an accident, with a 
potential for about $2.4 billion to com- 
pensate public liability claims. This as- 
sumes a $15 million retrospective pre- 
mium for 115 reactors, 94 of which are 
currently licensed, with approximately 
25 to 30 additional reactors under con- 
struction. 

In my judgment, Mr. President, this 
three-tired system of coverage will be 
sufficient to cover all but the most 
highly improbable of nuclear acci- 
dents, Indeed, based upon the claims 
history under Price-Anderson for the 
period from 1957 to March of 1983—a 
period during which the insured losses 
and expenses paid under Price-Ander- 
son totaled approximately $30 million 
I find it most difficult to envision a 
circumstance that would exhaust the 
$2.4 billion in funds provided for 
under this bill. 

Nevertheless, in the highly improb- 
able case of an accident that results in 
public liability claims that exhaust 
these three mandated layers of cover- 
age, the third major change contained 
in the bill for NCR reactor licensees is 
intended to establish a mechanism to 
enable the President and the Congress 
to assess the consequences of such an 
accident, to determine the extent of 
public liability, and to provide addi- 
tional funds for full compensation of 
such claims. Under this provision, the 
President would be required to submit 
a report to the Congress within 90 
days of a determination by the court 
of jurisdiction that claims are likely to 
exceed the three mandated layers of 
coverage in which the President sets 
forth: (A) survey of the causes and 
extent of damage; (B) the estimated 
requirements for full, equitable, and 
efficient compensation of all claim- 
ants; (C) the President’s recommended 
approaches—referred to as ‘‘compensa- 
tion plans” in the bill—for providing 
such compensation; and (D) the legis- 
lative authorities necessary to carry 
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out the compensation plans. Upon re- 
ceiving the President’s recommenda- 
tions, the bill provides that the Con- 
gress shall consider each such compen- 
sation plan under expedited review 
procedures, designed to ensure that a 
decision will be reached as to the most 
appropriate, timely, and comprehen- 
sive approach to providing full com- 
pensation. 


The congressional review mechanism 
established in this bill is intended to 
achieve 4 fundamental objectives: 
First, to provide both the President 
and the Congress an opportunity to 
review and assess the causes and con- 
sequences of any given accident, and 
to tailor the proposed compensation 
plans to the facts of the given case (in- 
cluding determining what sources of 
funds should be considered to provide 
additional compensation; assessing 
how quickly those funds must be pro- 
vided, depending upon the extent of 
latent injuries; and determining the 
appropriate distribution of such 
funds); second, to establish a congres- 
sional review mechanism that will 
ensure a prompt decision on the Presi- 
dent’s recommended compensation 
plans; third, to provide for full com- 
pensation of ail public liability claims 
that exceed the three mandated layers 
of coverage; and fourth, to preserve 
for the Congress a major decision- 
making role in determining the ap- 
proach to be taken in structuring an 
approach to full compensation. 

The fourth and final major change 
contained in this bill for NRC licens- 
ees is a provision extending the cover- 
age of Price-Anderson, as amended by 
this bill, by 25 years, from its current 
expiration date of August 1, 1987, to 
August 1, 2012. In this regard, I should 
mention that all of the changes pro- 
posed in this bill for NRC licensees 
would apply equally to reactors cur- 
rently licensed, as well as those reac- 
tors that might be licensed in the 
future, so that a uniform system of 
coverage would be in place across the 
board for the next 25 years. 

For the DOE contractors, this bill 
contains four major changes. First, 
the bill increases the financial protec- 
tion available to the public as a result 
of DOE contractor activities to an 
amount that is equivalent to the fi- 
nancial protection available for NRC 
reactor licensees. Furthermore, the 
bill provides that as the commercial 
coverage increases, the contractor cov- 
erage shall also increase. Thus, the 
amount of financial protection provid- 
ed for DOE contractor activities under 
this bill is equal to the sum of the 
three layers of coverage mandated for 
NRC reactor licensees. Under this pro- 
vision, the public is assured of a com- 
parable level of financial protection, 
regardless of whether a nuclear activi- 
ty is undertaken by an NRC licensee 
or a DOE contractor. 
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The second major change provided 
for in this bill addresses those DOE 
contractor activities involving the stor- 
age and disposal of nuclear waste. 
Here, a number of provisions are con- 
tained in this bill. First, this bill clari- 
fies that the Price-Anderson system 
for compensating the public in the 
event of a nuclear accident will apply 
to all activities undertaken by the De- 
partment of Energy, either directly or 
pursuant to a contract, involving the 
storage or disposal of nuclear waste. 
Specifically, this includes any activi- 
ties undertaken by the Secretary in 
connection with the storage or dispos- 
al of spent nuclear fuel, high-level ra- 
dioactive waste, or transuranic waste, 
including the transportation of such 
materials to a storage or disposal site 
or facility, and the construction and 
operation of any such site or facility. 
Considerable confusion has arisen over 
whether—and, if so, to what extent— 
the Price-Anderson compensation 
system will be available for nuclear 
waste activities, and, in particular, 
whether individual States or localities 
might be liable, should a court find 
that they contributed, in some fash- 
ion, to an accident involving nuclear 
waste storage or disposal. The bill that 
I am introducing today is designed to 
clarify the previous confusion, by stat- 
ing clearly that Price-Anderson does, 
indeed, cover all nuclear waste trans- 
portation, storage, anc disposal activi- 
ties; and, furthermore, that the omni- 
bus coverage provisions of the Price- 
Anderson Act serve to indemnify any 
State or locality from potential liabil- 
ity for nuclear waste activities. 


The second change involving nuclear 
waste activities contained in this bill 
has to do with compensation of public 
liability claims that might arise from 
such activities. This bill provides that, 
in the event of a nuclear accident in- 
volving the Nuclear Waste Program, 
the amount of funds that will be im- 
mediately available for compensating 
the public will be equivalent to the 
funds provided in the event of an acci- 
dent at an NRC-licensed reactor or for 
any other DOE-indemnified activity; 
that is, the sum of the three layers of 
coverage mandated for NRC reactor li- 
censees. Under the approach set forth 
above for NRC reactor licensees, this 
would mean that approximately $2.4 
billion would be available immediately 
to compensate claims resulting from 
an accident involving the Nuclear 
Waste Program. For accidents stem- 
ming from the transportation, storage, 
or disposal of commercial radioactive 
waste, these funds would be drawn 
from the Nuclear Waste Fund, estab- 
lished under the Nuclear Waste Policy 
Act. For accidents stemming from the 
transportation, storage, or disposal of 
defense-related radioaciive wastes, 
these funds would be provided in the 
same manner as for other DOE-indem- 
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nified contractor activities. In the 
event of an accident that involves both 
commercial and defense wastes, the 
Secretary of DOE would be authorized 
to determine the extent to which com- 
mercial and defense wastes contribut- 
ed to the accident, and based upon 
that finding, to determine the appro- 
priate source(s) of funds for compen- 
sating public liability claims; that is, 
the nuclear waste fund or Federal in- 
demnity. 

The final change involving nuclear 
waste activities contained in this bill is 
a provision that extends the waiver of 
defenses provision of Price-Anderson 
to all nuclear waste activities under- 
taken by DOE. Thus, this bill imposes 
what amounts to strict liability for 
any extraordinary nuclear occurrence 
resulting from any of DOE’s commer- 
cial or defense nuclear waste activities. 

The third major change contained in 
this bill for DOE contractors, general- 
ly, is a congressional review mecha- 
nism for reviewing accidents involving 
DOE contractors that result in public 
liability claims that exceed the initial 
coverage mandated under this bill. 
The mechanism is identical to that 
provided for NRC licensees, and ex- 
plained above. Therefore, I will not go 
into great detail again about how this 
mechanism is designed to work, other 
than to emphasize that it is designed 
to provide a means of ensuring that 
the public is compensated in full for 
any accident involving a DOE contrac- 
tor—including any of DOE’s nuclear 
waste activities—and to do so in a rea- 
sonably timely manner, based upon a 
thorough, Presidential and congres- 
sional review of the given accident. 

The fourth and final change for 
DOE contractor activities contained in 
this bill is a provision extending 
DOE's authority to enter into agree- 
ments of indemnification with its con- 
tractors by 25 years, from its current 
expiration date of August 1, 1987, to 
August 1, 2012. As with the extension 
of the NRC’s authority, this extension 
is designed to provide a period of rela- 
tive stability in the Price-Anderson 
system, in light of the corresponding 
stability in the nuclear activities cov- 
ered by this act throughout this 
period. In addition, however, it will 
allow the Congress to revisit the Price- 
Anderson issue at a future point, when 
those circumstances are likely to have 
changed, to consider what changes, if 
any, need to be made in the system. 
This would not, of course, preclude 
congressional consideration of the 
Price-Anderson issue before that 25- 
year period had expired, if such action 
were deemed appropriate by the Con- 
gress. But it does provide for the pros- 
pect of a relative period of stability—a 
factor that, particularly with respect 
to those DOE activities involving the 
Nuclear Waste Program, should assure 
the direction of sending a signal to all 
interested parties that the issue of li- 
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ability has been addressed and, absent 
compelling circumstances, need not be 
revisited as DOE moves forward in car- 
rying out its nuclear waste responsibil- 
ities. 

I have summarized all of the major 
changes contained in this bill for both 
NRC licensees and DOE contractors, 
Mr. President. In addition, this bill 
contains a number of less significant 
changes—including some much-needed 
redrafting of the existing Price-Ander- 
son Act provisions to eliminate some 
of the unnecessary complexity and 
confusion. Those changes are all set 
forth in a section-by-section summary 
of the bill. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that a copy of the bill be placed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD follow- 
ing my remarks, and that, following 
the bill, a copy of the section-by-sec- 
tion summary be reprinted in the 
ReEcorD. I urge my colleagues to give 
this issue their thoughtful attention, 
as the Congress now embarks on the 
task of reconsidering the Price-Ander- 
son Act, deciding whether to extend 
the act, and, if so, what changes 
should be made. The fundamental 
issue addressed by Price-Anderson— 
how to fashion an equitable, efficient, 
and comprehensive mechanism for 
compensating the public in the event 
of an accident—is by no means an 
issue of first impression. Indeed, we 
have and will continue to struggle 
with the question of compensation for 
major industrial accidents that result 
in widespread public liability claims in 
areas such as asbestos, agent orange, 
and the Bhopal-type chemical acci- 
dent, in an effort to fashion a sensible 
approach. In that respect, I have been 
most impressed by the foresight of the 
original drafters of the Price-Anderson 
system who, back in 1957, anticipated 
and addressed many of the concerns 
that, in these other areas, we only now 
seem to be coming to grips with. It is 
with that thought in mind that I urge 
my colleagues to consider the proposal 
that I have set forth in the bill that I 
am introducing today, and I would en- 
courage your support of this ap- 
proach. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1225 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Price-Anderson Act Amendments Act of 
1985”. 

FINDINGS AND PURPOSES 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds and declares 
that— 

(1) an equitable, efficient, reliable, and 
comprehensive system, established in ad- 
vance of any accident involving nuclear ma- 
terials subject to the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, that provides a mecha- 
nism for full compensation of the public in 
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the event of such an accident is in the 
public interest; 

(2) the basic framework established under 
section 170 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, and the essential ele- 
ments of that approach, have achieved 
those fundamental objectives and, accord- 
ingly, should be retained; and 

(3) based upon the experience gained in 
implementing the present system of provid- 
ing compensation for accidents involving 
nuclear materials, and in light of develop- 
ments that have taken place since the Con- 
gress last extended and amended such 
system, it is appropriate and in the public 
interest for the Congress to consider such 
experience and developments and to make 
such changes as will advance the fundamen- 
tal objectives set forth in clause (1). 

(b) The purposes of this Act are to— 

(1) establish an equitable, efficient, reli- 
able, and comprehensive system, in advance 
of any accident involving nuclear materials, 
which provides a mechanism for full com- 
pensation of the public in the event of such 
an accident for both present and future nu- 
clear material activities; and 

(2) incorporate in such system the experi- 
ence gained and the developments that have 
taken place since the Congress last ex- 
tended and amended the system. 


FINANCIAL PROTECTION 


Sec. 3. Section 170.b. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“b.(1) The amount of financial protection 
required shall be the amount of liability in- 
surance available from private sources, 
except that the Commission may establish a 
lesser amount on the basis of criteria set 
forth in writing, which it may revise from 
time to time, taking into consideration such 
factors as— 

“CA) the cost and terms of private insur- 
ance, 

“(B) the type, size, and location of the li- 
censed activity and other factors pertaining 
to the hazard, and 

“(C) the nature and purpose of the li- 
censed activity. For facilities designed for 
producing substantial amounts of electricity 
and having a rated capacity of 100,000 elec- 
trical kilowatts or more, the amount of fi- 
nancial protection required shall be the 
maximum amount available at reasonable 
cost and on reasonable terms from private 
sources. Such financial protection may in- 
clude private insurance, private contractual 
indemnities, self insurance, other proof of 
financial responsibility, or a combination of 
such measures and shall be subject to such 
terms and conditions as the Commission 
may, by rule, regulation, or order, prescribe. 

“(2)(A) In prescribing such terms and con- 
ditions for licensees required to have and 
maintain financial protection equal to the 
maximum amount of liability insurance 
available from private sources, the Commis- 
sion shall, by rule initially prescribed not 
later than twelve months from the date of 
enactment of the Price-Anderson Act 
Amendments Act of 1985, include, in deter- 
mining such maximum amount, private li- 
ability insurance available under an indus- 
try retrospective rating plan providing for 
premium charges deferred in whole or 
major part until public liability from a nu- 
clear incident exceeds or appears likely to 
exceed the level of the primary financial 
protection required of the licensee involved 
in the nuclear incident: Provided, That such 
insurance is available to, and required of, all 
of the licensees of such facilities without 
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regard to the manner in which they obtain 
other types or amounts of such financial 
protection. The standard deferred premium 
which may be charged following any nucle- 
ar incident under such a plan shall be not 
less than $10,000,000 nor more than 
$15,000,000 for each facility required to 
maintain the maximum amount of financial 
protection. 

“(B) The amount which may be charged a 
licensee under the industry retrospective 
rating plan required pursuant to subpara- 
graph (A) following any nuclear incident 
shall not exceed the licensee’s pro rata 
share of the aggregate public liability claims 
and costs arising out of the nuclear incident. 
Payment of any State premium taxes which 
may be applicable to any deferred premium 
provided for in this Act shall be the respon- 
sibility of the licensee and shall not be in- 
cluded in the retrospective premium estab- 
lished by the Commission. The Commission 
is authorized to establish a maximum 
amount which the aggregate deferred pre- 
mium charged for each facility within one 
calendar year may not exceed. The Commis- 
sion may establish amounts less than the 
standard premium for individual facilities 
taking into account such factors as the fa- 
cility’s size, location, and other factors per- 
taining to the hazard. 

“(C) The Commission shall establish such 
requirements as are necessary to assure 
availability of funds to meet any assessment 
of deferred premiums within a reasonable 
time when due, and may provide reinsur- 
ance or shall otherwise guarantee the pay- 
ment of such premiums in the event it ap- 
pears that the amount of such premiums 
will not be available on a timely basis 
through the resources of private industry 
and insurance. Any agreement by the Com- 
mission with a licensee or indemnitor to 
guarantee the payment of deferred premi- 
ums may contain such terms as the Com- 
mission deems appropriate to carry out the 
purposes of this section and to assure reim- 
bursement to the Commission for its pay- 
ments made due to the failure of such li- 
censee or indemnitor to meet any of its obli- 
gations arising under or in connection with 
financial protection required under this sub- 
section including without limitation terms 
creating liens upon the licensed facility and 
the revenues derived therefrom or any 
other property or revenues of such licensee 
to secure such reimbursement and consent 
to the automatic revocation of any license. 

“(3)(A) In prescribing such terms and con- 
ditions for licensees required to have and 
maintain financial protection equal to the 
maximum amount of liability insurance 
available from private sources, the Commis- 
sion shall, by rule initially prescribed not 
later than twelve months from the date of 
enactment of the Price-Anderson Act 
Amendments Act of 1985, also include, in 
determining such maximum amount, the 
sum of the funds generated by assessing a 
fee of up to 1.0 mil per kilowatt hour on 
electricity generated and sold by each li- 
censed civilian nuclear power reactor. The 
Commission is authorized to collect such a 
fee from all civilian nuclear power reactor 
licensees, on all electricity generated and 
sold by such licensees following a nuclear 
incident, upon determining that public li- 
ability from such incident exceeds or ap- 
pears likely to exceed the sum of the private 
insurance and the industry retrospective 
rating plan required pursuant to this sec- 
tion. The order of the Commission assessing 
such fee shall establish a commencement 
date for assessment of the fee. Collection of 
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the fee shall terminate when the total 

amount of public liability associated with 

such nuclear incident, as defined in section 

ll.w. of this Act, has been compensated: 

Provided, however, That the amount collect- 

a shall not exceed $500,000,000 per inci- 
ent. 

'(B) The Commission is authorized to es- 
tablish a maximum amount which the ag- 
gregate fees assessed for each facility within 
one calendar year may not exceed.”. 
INDEMNIFICATION AGREEMENTS FOR ACTIVITIES 

UNDERTAKEN UNDER CONTRACT WITH THE DE- 

PARTMENT OF ENERGY 


Sec. 4. Section 170.d. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“d.(1XA) In addition to any other author- 
ity the Secretary of the Department of 
Energy (hereinafter in this section referred 
to as the Secretary) may have, the Secre- 
tary is authorized until August 1, 2012, to 
enter into agreements of indemnification 
with its contractors for the construction or 
operation of production or utilization facili- 
ties or other activities under contracts for 
the benefit of the United States involving 
activities under the risk of public liability 
for a substantially nuclear incident. 

“(B)() The authority conferred upon the 
Secretary pursuant to subparagraph (A) to 
enter into agreements of indemnification 
with contractors shall include contracts en- 
tered into by the secretary for the purpose 
of carrying out such activities as the Secre- 
tary is authorized to undertake, pursuant to 
this Act or any other law, involving the stor- 
age or disposal of spent nuclear fuel, high- 
level radioactive waste, or transuranic 
waste, including the transportation of such 
materials to a storage or disposal site or fa- 
cility, and the construction and operation of 
any such site or facility. For all such activi- 
ties, the authority conferred upon the Sec- 
retary pursuant to subsection 170.d.(1)(A) 
shall be the exclusive means of indemnifica- 
tion under this section. 

“(ii For the purpose of compensating 
public liability claims, as defined in section 
ll.w. of this Act, arising out of activities in- 
volving the storage or disposal of spent nu- 
clear fuel, high-level radioactive waste, or 
transuranic waste produced as a result of 
the generation of electricity in a civilian nu- 
clear power reactor, including the transpor- 
tation of such materials to a storage or dis- 
posal site or facility, and the construction 
and operation of any such site or facility, 
the Secretary shall make available such 
funds as may be necessary, in an amount 
not to exceed the maximum amount of fi- 
nancial protection required of licensees pur- 
suant to subsection 170.a., from the nuclear 
waste fund established pursuant to section 
302 of the Nuclear Waste Policy Act of 1982 
(42 U.S.C. 10222). 

“(Gil) Public liability claims arising out of 
activities involving the storage or disposal of 
all other spent nuclear fuel, high-level ra- 
dioactive waste, or transuranic waste not 
specified in clause (ii), including the trans- 
portation of such materials to a storage or 
disposal site or facility, and the construction 
and operation of any such site or facility, 
shall be compensated in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act, and from the 
same source of funds applicable to all other 
contractors indemnified pursuant to this 
subsection. 

“(iv)(I) In the event of a nuclear incident 
that arises out of or results from or occurs 
in the course of activities undertaken by the 
Secretary in connection with the storage or 
disposal of spent nuclear fuel, high-level ra- 
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dioactive waste, or transuranic waste, in- 
cluding the transportation of such materials 
to a storage or disposal site or facility, and 
the construction and operation of any such 
site or facility, the Secretary shall deter- 
mine the extent to which such incident in- 
volves materials produced as a result of the 
generation of electricity in a civilian nuclear 
power reactor, or materials resulting from 
other activities, or both, and based upon 
such determination, render a decision as to 
the appropriate source of funds, in accord- 
ance with clauses (ii) and (iii), to be used in 
compensating public liability claims. 

“(II) The funds to be used to compensate 
public liability claims pursuant to this sub- 
paragraph shall be provided in a manner 
and in such amounts as are appropriate to 
ensure that the funds necessary to compen- 
sate such claims are shared in a pro rata 
basis, in accordance with the determination 
rendered pursuant to subclause (I). The de- 
cision on the sources of such funds shall be 
final and conclusive. Within 90 days of the 
date of enactment of the Price-Anderson 
Act Amendments Act of 1985, the Secretary 
shall promulgate standards and regulations 
for making the determinations required 
under this subparagraph. 

“(2) In agreements of indemnification en- 
tered into pursuant to subsection 170.d.(1), 
the Secretary may require its contractor to 
provide and maintain financial protection of 
such a type and in such amounts as the Sec- 
retary shall determine to be appropriate to 
cover public liability arising out of or in con- 
nection with the contractual activity, and 
shall indemnify the persons indemnified 
against such claims above the amount of 
the financial protection required, in an 
amount equal to the maximum amount of 
finanical protection required of licensees 
pursuant to subsection 170.a., excluding 
costs of investigating and settling claims 
and defending suits for damage in the ag- 
gregate for all persons indemnified in con- 
nection with such conflict and for each nu- 
clear incident: Provided, That this amount 
of indemnity shall be reduced by the 
amount of the financial protection that the 
Secretary requires of the contractor. 

(3) Notwithstanding paragraph (2) of 
this subsection, if the maximum amount of 
financial protection required of licensees 
pursuant to subsection 170.a. is increased by 
the Commission, the amount of indemnity, 
together with any financial protection re- 
quired of the contractor, shall at all times 
remain equal to the maximum amount of fi- 
nancial protection required of licensees pur- 
suant to subsection 170.a. The amount of in- 
demnity provided contractors pursuant to 
this subsection shall not, at any time, be re- 
duced in the event that the maximum 
amount of financial protection required of 
licensees is reduced. 

“(4) In the case of nuclear incidents occur- 
ring outside the United States, the amount 
of the indemnity provided by the Secretary 
pursuant to this subsection shall not exceed 
$100,000,000. 

“(5) The provisions of this subsection may 
be applicable to lump sum as well as cost 
type contracts and to contracts and projects 
financed in whole or in part by the Secre- 
tary. 

“(6) A contractor with whom an agree- 
ment of indemnification has been executed 
and who is engaged in activities connected 
with the underground detonation of a nu- 
clear explosive device shall be liable, to the 
extent so indemnified under this section, for 
injuries or damage sustained as a result of 
such detonation in the same manner and to 
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the same extent as would a private person 
acting as principal, and no immunity or de- 
fense founded in the Federal, State, or mu- 
nicipal character of the contractor or of the 
work to be performed under the contract 
shall be effective to bar such liability.”. 

AGGREGATE LIABILITY FOR A SINGLE NUCLEAR 

INCIDENT 

Sec. 5. Section 170.e. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“e. (IXA) With respect to nuclear inci- 
dents involving— 

“(i) licensees required to have and main- 
tain financial protection equal to the maxi- 
mum amount of liability insurance available 
from private sources, and 

“cii) contractors with whom the Secretary 
has entered into an agreement of indemnifi- 
cation, pursuant to subsection 170.d., 
the aggregate liability for a single nuclear 
incident of persons indemnified, including 
the reasonable costs of investigating and 
settling claims and defending suits for 
damage, shall not exceed the maximum 
amount of financial protection required of 
licensees pursuant to subsection 170.a.: Pro- 
vided, however, That the aggregate liability 
for nuclear incidents involving contractors 
with whom the Secretary has entered into 
an agreement of indemnification, pursuant 
to subsection 170.d., shall not, at any time, 
be reduced in the event that the amount of 
financial protection required of licensees re- 
quired to have and maintain financial pro- 
tection equal to the maximum amount of li- 
ability insurance available from private 
sources is reduced. 

“(B) With respect to nuclear incidents in- 
volving licensees other than those specified 
in subsection 170.e.(1X AXi), the aggregate 
liability for a single nuclear incident of per- 
sons indemnified, including the reasonable 
costs of investigating and settling claims 
and defending suits for damage, shall not 
exceed (i) the sum of $500,000,000 together 
with the amount of financial protection re- 
quired of the licensee, or (ii) if the amount 
of financial protection required of the li- 
censee exceeds $60,000,000, such aggregate 
liability shall not exceed the sum of 
$560,000,000 or the amount of financial pro- 
tection required of the licensee, whichever 
amount is greater. 

“(C) In the event of a nuclear incident in- 
volving damages in excess of the amount of 
aggregate liability, the Congress will thor- 
oughly review the particular incident, in ac- 
cordance with the procedures set forth in 
subsection 170.i., and will, in accordance 
with such procedures, take whatever action 
is necessary, including approval of appropri- 
ate compensation plans, to compensate the 
public in full for all public liability claims 
resulting from a disaster of such magnitude. 

“(2) With respect to any nuclear incident 
occurring outside of the United States to 
which an agreement of indemnification en- 
tered into under the provisions of subsec- 
tion 170.d. is applicable, such aggregate li- 
ability shall not exceed the amount of 
$100,000,000 together with the amount of fi- 
nancial protection required of the contrac- 
tor.”. 

CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW OF COMPENSATION 

PLANS 

Sec. 6. Section 170.i. of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“4.(1) After any nuclear incident which 
will probably require payments by the 
United States under this section, the Secre- 
tary or the Commission, as appropriate, 
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shall make a survey of the causes and 
extent of damage, and shall submit such 
report forthwith to the Congress, to the 
Congressmen of the affected districts, to the 
Senators of the affected States, and, except 
for information which would cause serious 
damage to the national defense of the 
United States, to the public, to the parties 
involved, and to the courts. The Commission 
and the Secretary shall report annually to 
the Congress on the operations under this 
section. 

“(2) Upon a determination by a court, pur- 
suant to subsection 179.0., that public liabil- 
ity from a single nuclear incident may 
exceed the aggregate liability under subsec- 
tion 179.e., the President of the United 
States shall, within 90 days after such deter- 
mination, submit to the Congress— 

(A) a report setting forth the causes and 
extent of damage and the estimated require- 
ments for full, equitable, and efficient com- 
pensation and relief of all claimants; 

(B) one or more compensation plans, con- 
taining a recommendation or recommenda- 
tions as to the relief to be provided; and 

(C) any additional legislative authorities 
necessary to implement such compensation 
plan or plans. 

“(3) Any compensation plan transmitted 
to the Congress pursuant to paragraph (2) 
shall bear an identification number and 
shall be transmitted to both Houses of Con- 
gress on the same day and to each House 
while it is in session. 

“(4) No such compensation plan may be 
considered approved for purposes of subsec- 
tion 170.e.(1) unless between the date of 
transmittal and the end of the first period 
of 60 calendar days of continuous session of 
Congress after the date on which such 
action is transmitted to such House, each 
House of Congress passes a resolution de- 
scribed in paragraph 6 of this subsection. 

“(5) For the purpose of paragraph 4 of 
this subsection— 

“(A) continuity of session is broken only 
by an adjournment of Congress sine die; and 

“(B) the days on which either House is 
not in session because of an adjournment of 
more than 3 days to a day certain are ex- 
cluded in the computation of the 60-day cal- 
endar period. 

“(6)(A) This paragraph is enacted by Con- 
gress— 

“(i) As an exercise of the rulemaking 
power of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, respectively, and as such it is 
deemed a part of the rules of each House, 
respectively, but applicable only with re- 
spect to the procedure to be followed in that 
House in the case of resolutions described 
by clause (B) and it supersedes other rules 
only to the extent that it is inconsistent 
therewith; and 

“(iD with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure of 
that House) at any time, in the same 
manner and to the same extent as in the 
case of any other rule of the House. 

“(B) For purposes of this paragraph, the 
term ‘resolution’ means only a resolution of 
either House of Congress the matter after 
the resolving clause of which is as follows: 
“The the approves the compensa- 
tion plan numbered submitted to the Con- 
gress on ,19 .”, the first blank space 
therein being filled with the name of the re- 
solving House and the other blank spaces 
being appropriately filled; but does not in- 
clude a resolution which specifies more than 
one compensation plan. 

“(C) A resolution once introduced with re- 
spect to a compensation plan shall immedi- 
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ately be referred to a committee (and all 
resolutions with respect to the same com- 
pensation plan shall be referred to the same 
committee) by the President of the Senate 
or the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, as the case may be. 

(DXi) If the Committee to which a reso- 
lution with respect to a compensation plan 
has been referred has not reported it at the 
end of 20 calendar days after its referral, it 
shall be in order to move either to discharge 
the committee from further consideration 
of such resolution or to discharge the com- 
mittee from further consideration with re- 
spect to such compensation plan which has 
been referred to the committee. 

“Gi) A motion to discharge may be made 
only by an individual favoring the resolu- 
tion, shall be highly privileged (except that 
it may not be made after the committee has 
reported a resolution with respect to the 
same compensation plan), and debate there- 
on shall be limited to not more than 1 hour, 
to be divided equally between those favoring 
and those opposing the resolution. An 
amendment to the motion shall not be in 
order, and it shall not be in order to move to 
reconsider the vote by which the motion 
was agreed to or disagreed to. 

“cii) If the motion to discharge is agreed 
to or disagreed to, the motion may not be 
renewed, nor may another motion to dis- 
charge the committee be made with respect 
to any other resolution with respect to the 
same compensation plan. 

“(EXi) When the committee has reported, 
or has been discharged from further consid- 
eration of, a resolution, it shall be at any 
time thereafter in order (even though a pre- 
vious motion to the same effect has been 
disagreed to) to move to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the resolution. The motion 
shall be highly privileged and shall not be 
debatable. An amendment to the motion 
shall not be in order, and it shall not be in 
order to move to reconsider the vote by 
which the motion was agreed to or dis- 
agreed to. 

“(i) Debate on the resolution referred to 
in clause (i) of this subparagraph shall be 
limited to ndt more than 10 hours, which 
shall be divided equally between those fa- 
voring and those opposing such resolution. 
A motion further to limit debate shall not 
be debatable. An amendment to, or motion 
to recommit, the resolution shall not be in 
order, and it shall not be in order to move to 
reconsider the vote by which such resolu- 
tion was agreed to or disagreed to. 

“(F)G) Motions to postpone, made with re- 
spect to the discharge from committee, or 
the consideration of a resolution or motions 
to proceed to the consideration of other 
business, shall be decided without debate. 

“(ii) Appeals from the decision of the 
Chair relating to the application of the 
rules of the Senate or the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as the case may be, to the proce- 
dures relating to a resolution shall be decid- 
ed without debate.”. 


WAIVER OF DEFENSES 


Sec. 7. (a) Section 170.n.(1) of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by adding “or” at the end of subpara- 
graph (c); 

(2) by adding the following new para- 
graphs (d), (e), and (f): 

“(d) arises out of or results from or occurs 
in the course of the construction, posses- 
sion, or operation of any facility licensed 
under section 53, 63, or 81 of this Act, for 
which the Commission has imposed as a 
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condition of the license a requirement that 
the licensee have and maintain financial 
protection pursuant to subsection 170.a., or 

“(e) arises out of or results from or occurs 
in the course of transportation of source 
material, byproduct material, or special nu- 
clear material to or from any facility li- 
censed under section 53, 63, or 81 of this 
Act, for which the Commission has imposed 
as a condition of the license a requirement 
that the licensee have and maintain finan- 
cial protection pursuant to subsection 
170.a., or 

“(f) arises out of or results from or occurs 
in the course of activities undertaken by the 
Secretary, including activities undertaken 
by contract, in connection with the storage 
or disposal of high-level radioactive waste, 
spent nuclear fuel, or transuranic waste, in- 
cluding the transportation of such materials 
to a storage or disposal site or facility, and 
the construction and operation of any such 
site or facility,”; and 

(b) Subsection n. of section 170 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is 
amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) by— 

(A) inserting after “the Commission” the 
following: “or the Secretary, as appropri- 
ate,”; and 

(B) striking out “a Commission” in clause 
(c) and inserting in lieu thereof “a Depart- 
ment of Energy”; and 

(2) in paragraph (2), by inserting after 
"the Commission” the following: “or the 
Secretary, as appropriate,”’. 


INDEMNIFICATION FROM PUBLIC LIABILITY IN 
EXCESS OF LEVEL OF FINANCIAL PROTECTION 


Sec. 8. Section 170.c. of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“c. (1) The Commission shall, with respect 
to licenses issued between August 30, 1954, 
and August 1, 2012, for which it requires fi- 


nancial protection of less than $560,000,000, 
agree to indemnify and hold harmless the li- 
censee and other persons indemnified, as 
their interest may appear, from public li- 
ability arising from nuclear incidents which 
is in excess of the level of financial protec- 
tion required of the licensee. The aggregate 
indemnity for all persons indemnified in 
connection with each nuclear incident shall 
not exceed $500,000,000, excluding costs of 
investigating and settling claims and de- 
fending suits for damage: Provided, howev- 
er, That this amount of indemnity shall be 
reduced by the amount that the financial 
protection required shall exceed $60,000,000. 

“(2) Such a contract of indemnification 
shall cover public liability arising out of or 
in connection with the licensed activity. 

“(3) With respect to any production or uti- 
lization facility for which a construction 
permit is issued between August 30, 1954, 
and August 1, 2012, the requirements of this 
subsection shall apply to any license issued 
for such facility subsequent to August 1, 
2012.”. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 9. (a) Subsection s. of section 11 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: “For purposes of those activities 
that the Secretary of Energy is authorized 
or directed to undertake, pursuant to this 
Act or any other law, that involve the risk 
of public liability for a substantial nuclear 
incident as a result of the storage or dispos- 
al of spent nuclear fuel, high-level radioac- 
tive waste, or transuranic waste, including 
the transportation of such materials to a 
storage or disposal site or facility, and the 
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construction and operation of any such site 
or facility, the Secretary shall, to the extent 
that such activities are not undertaken by 
contract, be considered as if the Secretary 
were a contractor with whom an indemnity 
agreement has been entered into pursuant 
to subsection 170.d. of this Act.”. 

(b) Subsection t. of section 11 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is 
amended in clause (1) by inserting after 
“and any other person” the following: “, as 
defined in subsection (s),”’. 


DATE OF EXEMPTION FROM FINANCIAL 
PROTECTION REQUIREMENT 


Sec. 10. Section 170.k. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
by striking out “August 1, 1987” wherever it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“August 1, 2012.” 


REPORT TO JOINT COMMITTEE BY COMMISSION 


Sec. 11. Section 170.0. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1945, as amended, is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in paragraph (3) by inserting after 
“The Commission”, both places such phrase 
appears the following: “or the Secretary, as 
appropriate,”; and 

(2) by striking out paragraph (4). 

DATE OF REPORT TO CONGRESS BY NUCLEAR REG- 

ULATORY COMMISSION AND DEPARTMENT OF 

ENERGY 


Sec. 12. Section 170.p, of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
by striking out “shall submit to the Con- 
gress by August 1, 1983, a detailed report”, 
and inserting in lieu thereof “and the Secre- 
tary shall submit to the Congress by August 
1, 2008, detailed reports”. 


CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 13. Subsections g., h., j., and m. of sec- 
tion 170 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, are amended by inserting after 
“The Commission” or “the commission” 
wherever they appear the following: “or the 
Secretary, as appropriate,”. 

Sec. 14. Subsection f. of section 170 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is 
amended by striking “Commission” the first 
two times it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Commission or the Secretary, as 
appropriate,”’. 

PRICE-ANDERSON ACT AMENDMENTS ACT OF 

1985—-SEcTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY 


Section 1 provides that this Act may be 
cited by its short title, the “Price-Anderson 
Act Amendments Act of 1985.” 

Section 2 provides a statement of Congres- 
sional findings and purposes regarding com- 
pensation of the public for injuries suffered 
as a result of accidents involving nuclear 
materials. 

Section 3 provides for two major changes 
in the financial protection required for 
those commercial nuclear power plants li- 
censed by the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion that have a rated capacity of 100,000 
electrical kilowatts or more. First, this sec- 
tion directs the Commission to increase the 
standard deferred premium which may be 
charged the licensee of each such reactor 
following any nuclear incident, from its cur- 
rent level of $5,000,000 to an amount not 
less than $10,000,000 nor more than 
$15,000,000. Under this section, the Commis- 
sion would be required to undertake a notice 
and comment rulemaking to determine 
where in this range to set the standard pre- 
mium, considering such factors as the Com- 
mission deems appropriate, and to promul- 
gate a final rule within twelve months of 
the date of enactment of this Act establish- 
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ing the maximum standard deferred premi- 
um to be assessed each such reactor per nu- 
clear incident. 


Second, this section mandates an addition- 
al layer of financial protection, beyond the 
primary and secondary layers provided 
under the current Price-Anderson Act, to be 
available in the event that the primary and 
secondary layers of coverage are exhausted. 
This third layer of financial protection 
would consist of $500,000,000 in coverage, to 
be funded by a fee of up to 1.0 mil per kilo- 
watt hour on electricity generated and sold 
by licensed civilian nuclear power reactors. 
Under this section, the Commission would 
be authorized to impose such a fee on elec- 
tricity generated and sold by such reactors 
following a nuclear incident, at a level 
deemed appropriate by the Commission (but 
not to exceed 1.0 mil per kilowatt hour), 
upon determining that public liability from 
such incident appears likely to exceed, or 
has exceeded, the funds available under the 
primary layer of private insurance and the 
secondary layer of retrospective premiums. 
Under this section, the Commission would 
be required to undertake a notice and com- 
ment rulemaking to establish the terms and 
procedures governing the assessment and 
collection of such a fee, including the com- 
mencement date for assessment, and to pro- 
mulgate such terms and procedures within 
twelve months of the date of enactment of 
this Act. This section further provides that 
collection of the fee shall terminate when 
the total amount of public liability associat- 
ed with a nuclear incident has been compen- 
sated, but in no event shall the amount col- 
lected exceed $500,000,000 per incident. Fi- 
nally, this section provides that, as with the 
retrospective premium, the Commission is 
authorized to establish a maximum amount 
which the aggregate fees assessed for each 
facility within a single calendar year may 
not exceed. 


Section 3 also makes a number of techni- 
cal and conforming changes to improve on 
the drafting of section 170.b. These changes 
are not intended to effect any substantive 
changes in the existing section 170.b. 


Section 4 makes three major changes in 
the Price-Anderson Act, as it applies to 
those Department of Energy contractors in- 
volved in the construction or operation of 
production or utilization facilities or other 
activities (including nuclear waste activities) 
that involve the risk of public liability for a 
substantial nuclear incident. First, this sec- 
tion extends by 25 years the authority of 
the Department of Energy to enter into 
agreements of indemnification with such 
contractors, from the current expiration 
date of August 1, 1987 to August 1, 2012. 


Second, this section includes a number of 
provisions to clarify the application of 
Price-Anderson to high-level nuclear waste 
transportation, storage, and disposal activi- 
ties of the Department of Energy. This sec- 
tion clarifies that the Secretary’s present 
authority to enter into such agreements of 
indemnification covers all of those activities 
undertaken by contract for the Department 
of Energy involving the storage or disposal 
of spent nuclear fuel, high-level radioactive 
waste, or transuranic waste. This includes 
the transportation of such materials to a 
storage or disposal site or facility (e.g., a 
geologic repository or a monitored, retrieva- 
ble storage facility), and the construction 
and operation of any such site or facility. 
For these activities, this section further pro- 
vides that the authority of the Department 
of Energy to enter into indemnity agree- 
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ments shall be the exclusive means of in- 
demnification for such activities. 

In addition, this section provides that in 
the event of a nuclear incident involving the 
nuclear waste program, the Secretary of 
Energy is to determine the extent to which 
such incident involves materials produced as 
a result of the generation of electricity pro- 
duced in a civilian nuclear power reactor, or 
materials resulting from other activities 
(e.g., defense-related wastes). Based upon 
determining this pro rata contribution of ci- 
vilian and defense wastes to the incident, 
the Secretary is then to determine the ap- 
propriate source of funds for compensating 
public liability claims, with the commercial 
pro rata share coming from the nuclear 
waste fund established under section 302 of 
the Nuclear Waste Policy Act of 1982, and 
the defense pro rata share coming from fed- 
eral indemnification. In order to make these 
determinations, this section also provides 
that the Secretary of Energy shall promul- 
gate implementing regulations within 90 
days of the date of enactment of this Act. 

Finally, this section provides for an in- 
crease in the amount of federal indemnity 
for public liability claims arising out of or in 
connection with DOE contractual activities, 
from the current level of $500,000,000 to an 
amount equal to the sum of the three layers 
of coverage mandated for NRC reactor li- 
censees. In this regard, this section also pro- 
vides that, as the amount of financial pro- 
tection required of NRC reactor licensees in- 
creases, the amount of federal indemnity 
for DOE contractors shall also increase, so 
that, at all times, the amount of federal in- 
demnity for DOE contractors remains equal 
to the maximum amount of financial pro- 
tection required of NRC commercial reactor 
licensees. Under this provision, federal 
idemnity for DOE contractors is to be set at 
whatever that maximum amount is at any 
given time, with the proviso that the federal 


indemnity shall not be reduced in the event 
that the financial protection required of 
NRC commercial reactor licensees is re- 
duced. 

Section 5 makes two major changes in sec- 
tion 170.e. of the Price-Anderson Act. First, 
this section increases the aggregate liability 


for a single nuclear incident (i.e. the 
amount of funds immediately available fol- 
lowing an accident) for NRC commercial re- 
actor licensees and for DOE contractors to 
an amount equal of NRC commercial reac- 
tor licensees. Again, for DOE contractors, 
this amount would increase as the three- 
tiered coverage available for commerical re- 
actor licensees increase, and would, at all 
times, remain equal to the maximum 
amount of such financial protection. Aggre- 
gate liability for DOE contractors would not 
decreased in the event that the financial 
protection required of commercial nuclear 
reactor licensees decreases. 

Second, this section provides that in the 
event of a nuclear accident involving dam- 
ages in excess of the amount of compensa- 
tion funds immediately available, the Con- 
gress will thoroughly review the accident 
and will take whatever action is necessary to 
compensate the public in full for all public 
liability claims resulting from such an acci- 
dent. 

Section 6 amends the Price-Anderson Act 
by establishing a new mechanism for Con- 
gressional review of any nuclear accident 
that appears likely to result in public liabil- 
ity claims in excess of the funds immediate- 
ly available for compensation, and a mecha- 
nism for compensating the public in full for 
such claims. Under this provision, the Presi- 
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dent is required to submit a comprehensive 
report to the Congress within 90 days of a 
determination by a court that public liabil- 
ity from a single nuclear incident may 
exceed the funds immediately available 
under this Act, in which the President: (A) 
sets forth the causes and extent of damage 
and the estimated requirements for full, eq- 
uitable, and efficient compensation of all 
claimants; (B) recommends one or more 
compensation plans, setting forth the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation(s) as the relief to be 
provided; and (C) submits any additional 
legislative authorities necessary to imple- 
ment such compensation plans. In preparing 
this report, it is anticipated that the Presi- 
dent will consult with the Nuclear Regula- 
tory Commission or the Department of 
Energy, as appropriate. Once the Presi- 
dent’s recommended compensation plan is 
submitted to the Congress, this section pro- 
vides that the Congress shall consider and 
act upon such compensation plan in accord- 
ance with expedited congressional review 
procedures, in order to ensure that a 
prompt decision is reached by the Congress. 
As stated in section five of this bill, this pro- 
vision is designed to ensure that the Con- 
gress will take whatever action is necessary, 
in acting upon such compensation plans, to 
compensate the public in full for all public 
liability claims arising from the accident, 
and to do so in a fashion that achieves four 
objectives: (A) to provide both the President 
and the Congress an opportunity to review 
and assess the causes and consequences of 
any given accident, and thereby tailor the 
proposed compensation plans to the facts of 
the given case (including determining what 
sources of funds should be considered to 
provide additional compensation; assessing 
how quickly those funds must be provided, 
based upon the extent of latent injuries; 
and determining the appropriate distribu- 
tion of such funds); (B) to establish a con- 
gressional review mechanism that will 
ensure a prompt decision on the President's 
recommended compensation plan(s); (C) to 
provide for full compensation of all public 
liability claims in an equitable and efficient 
manner; and (D) to preserve for the Con- 
gress a major decision making role in deter- 
mining the approach to be taken in struc- 
turing an approach to full compensation. 

Section 7 amends the Price-Anderson Act 
to extend the “extraordinary nuclear occur- 
rence” feature of the existing Act to cover 
commercial and defense waste activities and 
indemnified nuclear materials licensees. 
Under this provision, the waiver of defenses 
provisions would apply to these activities or 
licensees, in the same manner and to the 
same extent as those provisions now apply 
to the facilities or activities currently speci- 
fied in section 170.n.(1) (a), (b), and (c) of 
the existing Price-Anderson Act. It is antici- 
pated that the Department of Energy or the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission, as appro- 
priate, would adopt whatever changes are 
necessary in their existing criteria for deter- 
mining whether an “extraordinary nuclear 
occurrence” has occurred, to reflect the 
changes made under this provision. Particu- 
lar attention should be devoted to determin- 
ing how the ENO criteria will apply to nu- 
clear waste transportation, storage, and dis- 
posal activities. 

Section 8 extends by twenty-five years the 
authority of the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission to indemnify certain licensees and 
other persons from public liabililty arising 
from nuclear incidents which is in excess of 
the required level of financial protection. 

Section 9 amends the definition of 
“person” contained in section 11.s. of the 
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Atomic Energy Act to provide that in the 
event that the Secretary of Energy under- 
takes activities involving the storage or dis- 
posal of spent nuclear fuel, highlevel radio- 
active waste, or transuranic waste, including 
the transportation of such materials to a 
storage or disposal site or facility, or the 
construction or operation of any such site or 
facility, and does so directly, rather than by 
contract, the Secretary (as well as any De- 
partment of Energy employees) shall be 
treated as if the Secretary (or such employ- 
ees) were a contractor with whom an indem- 
nity agreement has been entered into pursu- 
ant to section i70.d. Under this provision, 
the coverage of Price-Anderson will be avail- 
able regardless of whether such activities 
are undertaken by the Department of 
Energy directly, or pursuant to a contrac- 
tual arrangement. 

This section also amends the definition of 
“person indemnified” to clarify that under 
the existing law, this provision covers any 
State, any political subdivision, or any polit- 
ical entity within a State. No substantive 
change, beyond this simple clarification con- 
firming existing law, is intended by this pro- 
vision. 

Section 10 extends by twenty-five years 
the authority of the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission over nonprofit educational in- 
stitutions under section 170.k. of the Price- 
Anderson Act. 

Section 11 strikes the requirement for the 
Commission to submit a report to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. In light of 
the changes contained in section six, this 
provision is no longer appropriate. 

Section 12 requires the Nuclear Regula- 
tory Commission and the Department of 
Energy to submit reports to the Congress by 
August 1, 2008, four years before the expira- 
tion of the authority conferred under this 
bill, on the operations of each respective 
agency under this Act, and recommenda- 
tions for modifying or extending the au- 
thority of this Act. 

Sections 13 and 14 contain a number of 
technical and conforming changes.e@ 


èe Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, 
today my colleague and I are introduc- 
ing legislation to amend and extend 
the provisions of the Price-Anderson 
Act. While this act has successfully 
met the objectives for which it was en- 
acted in 1957—that is, to make ade- 
quate funds available to claimants in 
the event of a nuclear incident, and to 
remove a deterrent to private sector 
participation in nuclear power devel- 
opment—I am confident that our bill 
fortifies and clarifies many of the as- 
pects of the original legislation, espe- 
cially as it relates to equitable, effi- 
cient, reliable, and comprehensive 
compensation to the public if a nucle- 
ar incident should occur. 

It is worthwhile to review the legis- 
lative history of Price-Anderson over 
its 28-year lifetime, in order to fully 
appreciate the manner in which the 
act has evolved to its current status. In 
each instance where the act has been 
amended, it was clearly the intent of 
Congress to strengthen the provisions 
of the act with respect to public com- 
pensation for potential nuclear inci- 
dents. Let me illustrate this point with 
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a brief synopsis of the act’s evolution 
over time: 

The act as originally passed in 1957 
provided to commercial nuclear licens- 
ees a $560 million limit on liability, 
consisting of $60 million of private in- 
surance—the maximum amount avail- 
able at that time—and $500 million of 
Government indemnity. With respect 
to contractor-operated activities of the 
Atomic Energy Commission—now the 
Department of Energy—the Govern- 
ment indemnified the contractor for 
$500 million. It is important to note 
that, in the case of either licensees or 
contractors, the liability insurance was 
and still is omnibus in nature, in that 
the coverage for third party suits ex- 
tends to licensees, contractors, and 
any subcontractor and supplier groups 
who may be legally liable, but the act 
funnels third-party claims through 
the primary tier, that is, the nuclear 
utility licensee or the prime contractor 
party. This omnibus feature allows for 
a unified approach to the processing 
and settlement of all litigation, and it 
is this feature that contributed greatly 
to the efficiency with which the Three 
Mile Island claims were handled. 

When the act came up for renewal 
in 1966, a far-reaching change was 
made in the statutory scheme—the ad- 
dition of a provision relating to what 
we now refer to as an extraordinary 
nuclear occurrence [ENO]. In the 
event of an ENO, which is defined as 
an event resulting in substantial off- 
site release of radiation and likely to 
result in significant personal injury or 
damage to property, the licensee or 
contractor is required to waive tradi- 
tional defenses of State tort laws, in 
order to facilitate recovery by plain- 
tiffs. The amendment concerning the 
ENO provision allowed suits to be in- 
stituted up to 10 years after the inci- 
dent, thus superseding more restric- 
tive State statutes of limitations. 

Another significant amendment 
adopted in 1966 facilitated the insur- 
ance pool’s ability to make emergency 
assistance payments following a nucle- 
ar incident. This amendment included 
a provision that the NRC and other 
indemnitors could make payments for 
immediate assistance from available 
funds, and that any such payments 
could be made without securing re- 
leases and would not constitute an ad- 
mission of liability of any person in- 
demnified. It was this provision that 
allowed for immediate payments total- 
ing $1.3 million for living expenses and 
lost wages provided to those residents 
in the Three Mile Island vicinity who 
temporarily relocated after the TMI-2 
incident in 1979. 

Major modifications were again 
made in the act when it came up for 
its second 10-year renewal in 1975. At 
that time, a provision was added to 
phase out Government indemnity of 
utility licensees. This was accom- 
plished by the establishment of a ret- 
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rospective premium assessment, 
whereby, in the event of an incident 
that was likely to result in damage ex- 
ceeding the coverage available under 
the first tier of private insurance, each 
licensee would be assessed an amount 
up to $5 million representing a prorat- 
ed share of the damages in excess of 
the first tier. This provision not only 
allowed for a gradual phaseout of Gov- 
ernment indemnification of licensees, 
but it also allowed for the gradual in- 
crease in the liability limit by permit- 
ting the limitation to rise to the maxi- 
mum total amount of first and second 
tiers of insurance available. Thus, with 
the $160 million worth of insurance 
available today and with 94 reactors 
currently licensed, the Government is 
completely withdrawn from the in- 
demnification responsibilities for li- 
censees, and the sum of the first and 
second tiers of insurance now totals 
$630 million. 

In addition to the retrospective pre- 
mium provisions, other amendments 
were added in 1975 to strengthen the 
extraordinary nuclear occurrence pro- 
vision, including increasing the statute 
of limitations from 10 to 20 years, and 
establishing a mechanism to prioritize 
claims and classes of claims as neces- 
sary to assure the most equitable allo- 
cation of funds. 

I should point out that, despite the 
fact that Congress knew very little 
about the likelihood of a nuclear acci- 
dent or the extent of damages when 
the act was originally passed, the 
Price-Anderson structure has func- 
tioned extremely well through the 
years in fostering commercial nuclear 
development, and, more importantly, 
in providing a streamlined, predictable 
mechanism for compensating the 
public for injuries or damages arising 
from nuclear-related incidents. In the 
TMI-2 incident—the only incident so 
far that has involved offsite public-li- 
ability claims as a result of a nuclear 
incident—the public had ready access 
to funds for evacuation and lost wages. 
Furthermore, the TMI-2 class action 
suits were processed efficiently and re- 
sulted in the establishment of a $20 
million economic loss fund and a $5 
million public health fund for pay- 
ment of all claims. 

The Price-Anderson Act has been 
characterized by some as a subsidy to 
the commercial nuclear power indus- 
try. Yet, the claims to date in fact 
have not exceeded the primary insur- 
ance layer of coverage, and thus the 
Government has never paid out 1 dime 
for public liability claims arising from 
commercial nuclear plant operation. 
Furthermore, since the establishment 
in 1975 of the second tier of retrospec- 
tive premiums to be paid by the nucle- 
ar utilities themselves in the event of 
a nuclear incident, the Government’s 
indemnity is no longer a part of the 
Price-Anderson formula for commer- 
cial nuclear liability coverage. 
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There is another function of Price- 
Anderson that is little known or ap- 
preciated, but it is extremely impor- 
tant and deserves our attention. That 
function is the public protection pro- 
vided for accidents arising from Gov- 
ernment-sponsored, contractor-opera- 
tor activities originally performed by 
the Atomic Energy Commission 
[AEC], later the Energy Research and 
Development Agency, now the Depart- 
ment of Energy. 

The legislative history of Price-An- 
derson reveals that indemnification 
for the AEC’s own contractors was not 
a major concern in the early drafts of 
Price-Anderson, mainly because AEC 
contracts at that time already fre- 
quently contained indemnity provi- 
sions which held the contractor harm- 
less in the event of nuclear accidents 
arising from AEC-sponsored activities. 
If it were not for such indemnity 
agreements, contractors would not 
have been willing to subject them- 
selves to the unknown risks associated 
with liability claims. However, during 
the time when Price-Anderson legisla- 
tion was emerging, it became apparent 
that existing contractor coverage con- 
tained some inherent weaknesses and 
inconsistencies that made protection 
to the public less than adequate; in 
particular, such contracts held the 
Government itself liable for AEC ac- 
tivities only under the Federal Tort 
Claims Act, which contained a number 
of defenses that would have made it 
extremely difficult and time consum- 
ing for the public to readily obtain 
adequate compensation. 


Faced with such obvious weaknesses, 
the original authors of Price-Anderson 
concluded that liability for AEC-con- 
tracted activities should be included 
under the Price-Anderson umbrella. 
The provision in the Price-Anderson 
Act relating to contractor activities re- 
mains essentially the same today as it 
was under the original legislation: it 
provides uniform Federal Government 
indemnity to all contractor activities, 
and guarantees compensation up to 
$500 million for nuclear accidents aris- 
ing from such activities. Furthermore, 
the Federal Government may enter 
into such agreements in advance of ap- 
propriations, and may incur obliga- 
tions without regard to any limitations 
on the availability of funds. This fea- 
ture allows the Department of Energy 
to act quickly, without prior consent 
from Congress. The provision for 
waiver of defenses in the event of an 
extraordinary nuclear occurrence also 
applies to contractor activities. 


The 99th Congress is now faced with 
the task of renewing the Price-Ander- 
son Act before its expiration date of 
August 1, 1987. Already this year, we 
have heard many suggestions on ways 
in which to amend the act, each one of 
which must be carefully assessed, es- 
pecially as to the effect that each 
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would have on the nuclear industry, 
on our DOE contractor facilities, and 
most importantly, on the public whose 
ability to receive adequate compensa- 
tion following a nuclear incident will 
depend in large part on the manner in 
which this Congress chooses to deal 
with the issues. 

To those who might wish for a com- 
plete overhaul of Price-Anderson into 
a strict and unlimited liability scheme, 
I would issue the following warning: 
Unlimited liability is not synonymous 
with unlimited compensation. If we 
were to choose that path, the entire 
enterprise liability structure of the 
current Price-Anderson Act would 
crumble, and we would be left with a 
weakened compensation system that 
would be constrained by the limited 
assets of individual utilities. 

To those who would allow the Price- 
Anderson Act to simply expire, I 
would ask this question: What would 
become of the nuclear research and 
weapons development work at our 
DOE lab facilities? Such work, under 
5-year contracts with private compa- 
nies, would most likely come to an im- 
mediate halt the moment the contract 
came up for renewal, for realistically, 
no private firm would be willing to un- 
dertake the DOE nuclear research ac- 
tivities without the protection that 
Price-Anderson affords. Even if com- 
panies were willing to continue their 
work for DOE with Price-Anderson, 
would we want to return to the hap- 
hazard days prior to the original en- 
actment of Price-Anderson in 1957? 
Would we want to expose the public to 
the risk of inadequate compensation, 
or the vagaries of the Federal Tort 
Claims Act, or even the potential for 
no available compensation for public 
injuries? That was the case in the 
Teton Dam disaster in Idaho, where 
the federally owned dam collapsed, yet 
did not carry 1 cent of liability insur- 
ance, and, were it not for President 
Ford’s declaration of a state of emer- 
gency 3 months later, victims would 
have had no relief to this day. 

To those who insist that the utility 
at fault should be held more directly 
accountable for its actions in order to 
encourage greater safety, I would 
reply that utilities already have a very 
strong incentive for safe operation of 
their nuclear plants. That incentive is 
the production of the huge capital in- 
vestments in those plants, which are 
much larger than the compensation 
penalties that would be imposed under 
the Price-Anderson Act. 

To those whe suggest a moderate in- 
crease in liability coverage compared 
to today’s Price-Anderson limits, I say 
yes, but I also say that we should do 
even more. 

That brings me to the legislation 
being introduced today. Not only will 
this legislation substantially increase 
the funds immediately available in the 
event of a nuclear incident—from $630 
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million to a potential of at least $2.4 
billion—it also provides a mechanism 
for expedited congressional action on 
additional compensation plans in the 
event that any one incident results in 
claims exceeding the funds then avail- 
able. Such compensation plans, to be 
recommended by the President based 
on a thorough review of the particular 
accident, will allow the funding re- 
quirements to be tailored to the specif- 
ic nature and circumstances of the ac- 
cident. 

Furthermore, this legislation will 
afford the same public protection for 
accidents arising from DOE contractor 
activities as it does for accidents at 
NRC licensed facilities. It would in- 
crease the DOE contractor indemnity 
limits in parallel with the increasing 
levels of coverage provided for nuclear 
licensed activities. 

Even more importantly, this legisla- 
tion expands the Price-Anderson 
system to specifically assign responsi- 
bility to DOE for any incidents arising 
from the transportation, storage, and 
disposal of spent fuel, high-level 
wastes, and transuranic wastes. In the 
event of such an incident, the Secre- 
tary of Energy would be authorized to 
draw a pro rata share of funds from 
the Nuclear Waste Fund in the case of 
commercially generated waste, or from 
departmental funds in the case of 
wastes generated from DOE-contrac- 
tor activities. The bill would also re- 
quire the Department of Energy to 
review and revise the criteria by which 
it determines whether an incident 
qualifies as an extraordinary nuclear 
incident. The revised criteria must re- 
flect consideration of the particular 
types of accident scenarios anticipated 
for waste disposal activities. 

Mr. President, in structuring this 
legislation, my colleagues and I have 
painstakingly considered alternative 
options, and we have attempted to rea- 
sonably factor in the concerns of all 
affected parties. The result of these 
efforts is the bill being introduced 
today. It is my hope that this bill will 
serve as the framework within which 
the 99th Congress will be able to pro- 
vide an equitable, efficient, reliable, 
and comprehensive system for public 
compensation in the event of a nuclear 
incident.e@ 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


S. 46 
At the request of Mr. HELMS, the 
name of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
McCLURE] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 46, a bill to amend the Civil Rights 
Act to protect the lives of unborn 
human beings. 
sS. 84 
At the request of Mr. Inouye, the 
names of the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Bumpers] and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. HUMPHREY] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 84, a bill to 
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incorporate the Pearl Harbor Survi- 
vors Association. 
S. 412 
At the request of Mr. BIDEN, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
412, a bill to clarify the circumstances 
under which territorial provisions in li- 
censes to distribute and sell trade- 
marked malt beverage products are 
lawful under the antitrust laws. 
S. 680 
At the request of Mr. Hetms, the 
name of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
McCLURE] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 680, a bill to achieve the objectives 
of the multifiber arrangement and to 
promote the economic recovery of the 
U.S. textile and apparel industry and 
its workers. 
S. 721 
At the request of Mr. Boren, the 
name of the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. WALLOP] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 721, a bill to amend the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation Charter 
Act regarding the export of agricultur- 
al commodities. 
S. 755 
At the request of Mr. Inouye, the 
name of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
GarRN] was added as a cosponsor of S, 
755, a bill to provide that transporta- 
tion provided by an airline to parents 
of its employees shall be tax free. 
s. 805 
At the request of Mr. RIEGLE, the 
name of the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. LEvIN] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 805, a bill to provide for a pro- 
gram for the provision of child care 
services in public housing projects. 
S. 847 
At the request of Mr. ROCKEFELLER, 
the name of the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Maruras] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 847, a bill to extend the 
Appalachian Regional Development 
Act of 1965 and to provide authoriza- 
tions for the Appalachian Highway 
and Appalachian Area Development 
Programs. 
S. 855 
At the request of Mr. Pryor, the 
names of the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Exon], and the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Smmon] were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 855, a bill for the relief 
of rural mail carriers. 
S. 882 
At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
name of the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. BInGAMAN] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 882, a bill to amend the 
Peace Corps Act to establish a Peace 
Corps National Advisory Council to es- 
tablish a policy of providing opportu- 
nities for a volunteer corps of at least 
10,000, and to provide for nonpartisan 
appointments. 
S. 942 
At the request of Mr. DANFORTH, the 
name of the Senator from Montana 
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(Mr. Baucus] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 942, a bill to promote expan- 
sion of international trade in telecom- 
munications equipment and services, 
and for other purposes. 
8. 1031 
At the request of Mr. Gore, the 
name of the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
MatTsunaGA] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1031, a bill to provide for the con- 
tinuous assessment of critical trends 
and alternative futures. 
S. 1084 
At the request of Mr. GOLDWATER, 
the name of the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. ABDNOR] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1084, a bill to author- 
ize appropriations of funds for activi- 
ties of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting, and for other purposes. 
8. 1130 
At the request of Mr. Sasser, the 
name of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Drxon] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1130, a bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to promote small 
businesses. 
S. 1133 
At the request of Mr. RIEcLE, the 
name of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HARKIN] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1133, a bill to amend section 119(d) 
of the Housing and Community Devel- 
opment Act of 1974. 


S. 1142 
At the request of Mr. Dore, the 
name of the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1142, a bill to improve and 


extend certain domestic food assist- 
ance programs, and for other pur- 
poses. 
8. 1147 
At the request of Mr. Harc, the 
name of the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Levin] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1147, a bill to amend the orphan 
drug provisions of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act and related 
laws. 
8.1172 
At the request of Mr. HELMS, the 
names of the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. PROXMIRE]J, and the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. InovyE] were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 1172, a bill to provide fi- 
nancial assistance for the Sam J. 
Ervin, Jr., Program in Public Affairs 
at the North Carolina State Universi- 
ty. 
S. 1174 
At the request of Mr. MCCONNELL, 
the name of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. HEINZ] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1174, a bill to amend 
the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act of 1974 to provide 
States with assistance to establish or 
expand clearinghouses to locate miss- 
ing children. 
8. 1195 
At the request of Mr. METZENBAUM, 
the names of the Senator from Illinois 
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{Mr. Drxon], and the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] were added as 
cosponsors of S. 1195, a bill to require 
that a portion of the mail of Congress 
and the executive branch include a 
photograph and biography of a miss- 
ing child. 
S. 1217 
At the request of Mr. ROCKEFELLER, 
the names of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Brncaman], and the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. TRIBLE] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1217, a bill 
to require the Department of Labor to 
employ additional administrative law 
judges to hear cases under the Black 
Lung Benefits Act. 
8. 1218 
At the request of Mr. DANFORTH, the 
names of the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Baucus], and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. LAUTENBERG] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1218, a bill 
to amend the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 to provide for the revocation of 
certain certificates for air transporta- 
tion, and for other purposes. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 3 
At the request of Mr. THurMonp, the 
name of the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. McConnELL] was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 3, 
a joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to voluntary 
school prayer. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 102 
At the request of Mr. ZORINSKY, the 
name of the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Exon] was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Joint Resolution 102, a joint 
resolution to establish a National 
Commission on Illiteracy. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 115 
At the request of Mr. Leany, the 
names of the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. East], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. WEICKER], the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. BOSCHWITZ], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
HELMS], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Laxatt], the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], and the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] were added as cosponsors 
of Senate Joint Resolution 115, a joint 
resolution to designate 1985 as the 
“Oil Heat Centennial Year.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 140 
At the request of Mr. Witson, the 
name of the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Packwoop] was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 
140, a joint resolution designating the 
week of June 2 through June 8, 1985, 
as “National Theatre Week.” 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 20 
At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
name of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Kerry] was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 20, a concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress 
that payments by the Veterans’ Ad- 
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ministration to veterans as compensa- 
tion for service-connected disabilities 
should remain exempt from Federal 
income taxation. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 173 


At the request of Mr. Kasten, the 
names of the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. HUMPHREY] and the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GRASSLEY] 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Resolution 173, a resolution express- 
ing the sense of the Senate that any 
tax reform measure enacted by Con- 
gress should restore the value of the 
personal exemption by increasing it to 
a minimum of $2,000 and indexing it 
to prevent further erosion of its value. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 174 


At the request of Mr. Gore, the 
names of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. BINGAMAN], the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. DeConcrnr], and 
the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE] 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Resolution 174, a resolution express- 
ing the sense of the Senate with re- 
spect to the proposed closing and 
downgrading of certain offices of the 
Social Security Administration. 


AMENDMENT NO. 211 


At the request of Mr. MurkowskI1, 
the names of the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. Stevens] and the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. MATSUNAGA] were added 
as cosponsors of amendment No. 211 
proposed to S. 1160, an original bill to 
authorize appropriations for the mili- 
tary functions of the Department of 
Defense and to prescribe personnel 
levels for the Department of Defense 
for fiscal year 1986, to authorize cer- 
tain construction at military installa- 
tions for such fiscal year, to authorize 
appropriations for the Department of 
Energy for national security programs 
for such fiscal year, and for other pur- 
poses. 


—_: 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 49—CONGRESSIONAL AP- 
PROVAL OF PLANS TO COM- 
MEMORATE THE 200TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE NORTHWEST 
ORDINANCE 


Mr. GLENN (for himself and Mr. 
METZENBAUM) submitted the following 
concurrent resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary: 

S. Con. Res. 49 


Whereas the crowning achievement of the 
Congress of the United States under the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation was the enactment 
of the Northwest Ordinance of July 13, 
1787, providing civil government for and 
opening to settlement the region from 
which the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota (in its 
eastern part) emerged; 

Whereas the first Congress of the United 
States under the Constitution through one 
of its first laws continued the Northwest Or- 
dinance in effect, thus standing by the first 
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national guarantee of the civil and religious 
liberties of Americans; 

Whereas subsequent Congresses adhered 
to the policy of the Northwest Ordinance in 
providing for the self-government of territo- 
ries and their reception into the Union on a 
basis of complete equality with the other 
States; 

Whereas 120 years ago the 38th Congress 
proposed the Thirteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution using the language of the 
Northwest Ordinance to extend prohibition 
of slavery throughout the Nation; and 

Whereas the two hundredth anniversary 
of the Northwest Ordinance, which will be 
marked during the life of the One Hun- 
dredth Congress, should be observed with 
gratitude for its blessings and dedication to 
its principles: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
approves the efforts of the Northwest Ordi- 
nance Bicentennial Planning Committee to 
encourage, coordinate, and sponsor com- 
memorative activities, and calls for a cele- 
bration of the bicentenary of the Northwest 
Ordinance that will broaden and deepen our 
people’s understanding and appreciation of 
this great work of American legislation. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, today I 
rise to submit a concurrent resolution 
commemorating the bicentennial of 
the Northwest Ordinance. A compan- 
ion measure has already been intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
by the Honorable CLARENCE E. MILLER. 

The Northwest Ordinance, enacted 
on July 13, 1787, outlined a govern- 
mental framework from which the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 


Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
emerged. These States owe much to 
the provisions of the ordinance which 


guaranteed civil and religious liberties, 
prohibited slavery and fostered educa- 
tion. Further, the ordinance estab- 
lished a precedent for a procedure by 
which territories, after a period of 
self-government, were able to enter 
the Union on an equal footing with 
the other States. 

The city of Marietta was the first 
permanent American settlement in the 
Northwest Territory. By 1801, agita- 
tion had begun for the admission of 
Ohio as a separate State and on 
March 1, 1803, legislation was enacted 
making my home State the 17th in the 
Union. Marietta was, therefore, the 
first settlement in Ohio, and Ohio the 
first State of the Territory to become 
one of the United States. 

The Northwest Ordinance estab- 
lished a colonizing system so success- 
ful that Americans scarcely recognize 
it as such. Concerning the Northwest 
Ordinance, Judge Timothy Walker of 
Ohio once observed, “it approaches as 
nearly to absolute perfection as any- 
thing to be found in legislation of 
mankind; for after the experience of 
50 years it would perhaps be impossi- 
ble to alter it without marring it.” 

Mr. President, this concurrent reso- 
lution confers congressional approval 
for the efforts of the Northwest Ordi- 
nance Bicentennial Planning Commit- 
tee. The committee seeks to encour- 
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age, coordinate, and sponsor com- 
memorative activities, especially those 
with an educational objective, 
throughout the States of the Old 
Northwest. The ordinance is a land- 
mark in legislative history and is de- 
serving of recognition which would 
serve to broaden the American peo- 
ple’s understanding and appreciation 
of this historic event. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues’ 
full and favorable consideration of 
this measure. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 176—TO 
COMMEND LARRY E. SMITH 


Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. BYRD, 
and Mr. HATFIELD) submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution; which was consid- 
ered and agreed to: 

S. Res. 176 

Whereas, Larry E. Smith has served the 
Senate of the United States for 14 years in 
many capacities including Deputy Sergeant 
at Arms and Sergeant at Arms for the past 
two years; and 

Whereas, as Sergeant at Arms, the said 
Larry E. Smith has performed the duties 
and discharged the responsibility of his of- 
fices with unfailing dedication; and 

Whereas, he has conscientiously carried 
out his charge to provide security and pro- 
tection for all those who work in and visit 
the Senate; and 

Whereas, by carrying out these responsi- 
bilities he has gained the trust, confidence 
and respect of all who have worked with 
him: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Senate recognizes the 
important contributions of Larry E. Smith 
to the Senate and to the United States and 
expresses to him its deep appreciation and 
gratitude for his dedicated service. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AU- 
THORIZATION ACT, FISCAL 
YEAR 1986 


EAGLETON AMENDMENT NO. 234 


Mr. EAGLETON proposed an 
amendment to the bill (S. 1160) to au- 
thorize appropriations for the military 
functions of the Department of De- 
fense and to prescribe personnel levels 
for the Department of Defense for 
fiscal year 1986, to authorize certain 
construction at military installations 
for such fiscal year, to authorize ap- 
propriations to the Department of 
Energy for national security programs 
for such fiscal year, and for other pur- 
poses; as follows: 

On page 100, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new title: 

TITLE X—ORGANIZATIONAL STRUC- 
TURE OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF 
STAFF 

CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS 

Sec. 1001. The Congress finds that— 

(1) under current law, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are the principal military advisers to 
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the President, the National Security Coun- 
cil, and the Secretary of Defense; 

(2) since the creation of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff a number of studies by so-called 
blue-ribbon commissions have found serious 
defects in the organizational structure of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff; and 

(3) in order to ensure that the President, 
the National Security Council, and the Sec- 
retary of Defense receive the best possible 
military advice, it is imperative that major 
organizational changes be made in the 
present system of providing such advice. 


CHIEF OF MILITARY STAFF; JOINT MILITARY 
STAFF 


Sec. 1002. (a) Chapter 5 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“CHAPTER 5—CHIEF OF MILITARY 
STAFF 
“141. Chief of Military Staff. 
“142. Deputy Chief of Military Staff. 
“143. Joint Military Staff. 


“8 141. Chief of Military Staff 


“(a) There is a Chief of Military Staff who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
from the officers of the regular components 
of the armed forces. The Chief of Military 
Staff serves at the pleasure of the President 
for a term of two years and may be reap- 
pointed in the same manner as originally 
appointed for not more than three addition- 
al terms, except that in time of war declared 
by the Congress there is no limit on the 
number of reappointments. 

“(bX1) The Chief of Military Staff is the 
principal uniformed military adviser to the 
President, the National Security Council, 
and the Secretary of Defense. While hold- 
ing office, the Chief of Military Staff out- 
ranks all other officers in the armed forces. 
However, he may not exercise command 
over any of the armed forces or any compo- 
nent thereof. 

“(2) Subject to the authority and direc- 
tion of the President and the Secretary of 
Defense, the Chief of Military Staff shall— 

“(A) prepare strategic plans and provide 
for the strategic direction of the armed 
forces; 

“(B) prepare joint logistic plans and assign 
logistic responsibilities to the armed forces 
in accordance with those plans; 

“(C) establish unified commands in strate- 
gic areas; 

“(D) review the major material and per- 
sonnel requirements of the armed forces in 
accordance with strategic and logistic plans; 

“(E) formulate policies for the joint train- 
ing of the armed forces; 

“(F) formulate policies for coordinating 
the military education of members of the 
armed forces; 

“(G) provide for representation of the 
United States on the Military Staff Com- 
mittee of the United Nations in accordance 
with the Charter of the United Nations; and 

“(H) perform such other duties as the 
President or the Secretary of Defense may 
prescribe. 

“(3) The Chief of Military Staff shall also 
direct the operations of the Joint Military 
Staff. 

“§ 142. Deputy Chief of Military Staff 


“(a)(1) There is a Deputy Chief of Mili- 
tary Staff. The Deputy Chief shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, from the 
officers of the regular components of the 
armed forces. The Deputy Chief serves at 
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the pleasure of the President for a term of 
two years and may be reappointed in the 
same manner as originally appointed for not 
more than three additional terms, except 
that in time of war declared by the Con- 
gress there is no limit on the number of 
reappointments. 

(2) If the Chief of Military Staff is a 
member of the Army or Air Force, the 
Deputy Chief shall be a member of the 
Navy or Marine Corps. If the Chief of Mili- 
tary Staff is a member of the Navy or 
Marine Corps, the Deputy Chief shall be a 
member of the Army or Air Force. 

“(b) The Deputy Chief acts as Chief of 
Military Staff in the absence or disability of 
the Chief of Military Staff and exercises 
such duties as may be delegated by the 
Chief of Military Staff with the approval of 
the Secretary of Defense. When there is a 
vacancy in the office of Chief of Military 
Staff, the Deputy Chief, unless otherwise 
directed by the President or the Secretary 
of Defense, shall perform the duties of the 
Chief of Military Staff until a successor is 
appointed. 


“§ 143. Joint Military Staff 


“(a)(1) There is under the Chief of Mili- 
tary Staff a Joint Military Staff consisting 
of not more than 400 officers. 

“(2) Members of the Joint Military Staff 
shall be selected by the Chief of Military 
Staff from among officers recommended by 
the Secretaries of the military departments. 
The Chief of Military Staff shall select offi- 
cers for service on the Joint Military Staff 
in approximately equal numbers from (A) 
the Navy, (B) the Navy and Marine Corps, 
and (C) the Air Force. The Secretary of a 
military department shall recommend for 
selection for service on the Joint Military 
Staff only those officers under his jurisdic- 
tion who are most qualified by training, ex- 
perience, and knowledge to serve on such 
staff. 

“(3) The Chief of Military Staff may 
specify the number of names on any list of 
officers recommended by the Secretaries of 
the military departments for selection to 
serve on the Joint Military Staff, but may 
select for service on the Joint Military Staff 
not more than one hundred officers who are 
not recommended for selection by the Sec- 
retaries of the military departments. 

“(4) Members of the Joint Military Staff 
serve at the pleasure of tze Chief of Mili- 
tary Staff for a period of three years, The 
Chief of Military Staff may select an officer 
for service on the Joint Military Staff for a 
second consecutive three-year period after 
consultation with the Secretary of the mili- 
tary department of which such officer is a 
member. 

“(b)(1) The Chief of Military Staff in con- 
sultation with the Secretary of Defense 
shall select the Director of the Joint Mili- 
tary Staff. Except in time of war, the tour 
of duty of the Director may not exceed 
three years. Upon the completion of a tour 
of duty as Director of the Joint Military 
Staff, the Director, except in time of war, 
may not be reassigned to the Joint Military 
Staff. The Director must be an officer 
junior in grade to each member of the Na- 
tional Military Advisory Council established 
under section 178 of this title. 

*(2) The Joint Military Staff shall per- 
form such duties as the Chief of Military 
Staff prescribes. The Chief of Military Staff 
manages the Joint Military Staff and its Di- 
rector. 

“(cX1) Under regulations approved by the 
Secretary of Defense, the Secretaries of the 
military departments shall take such ac- 
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tions as may be necessary to ensure that the 
service of officers on the Joint Military 
Staff is accorded substantial weight in de- 
termining the qualifications of officers for 
recommendation for promotion to grades 
specified by such Secretaries. 

“(2)(A) At the same time that selection 
boards are convened by the Secretary of the 
military department concerned under chap- 
ter 36 of this title to consider officers in a 
particular competitive category for promo- 
tion to the grade of lieutenant colonel, colo- 
nel, brigadier general, or major general in 
the Army, Air Force, or Marine Corps or to 
commander, captain, commodore admiral, 
or rear admiral in the Navy, the Secretary 
of such military department shall also con- 
vene a special selection board under this 
paragraph if the Chief of Military Staff so 
requests. 

“(B) When a special selection board is con- 
vened under this paragraph, the board shall 
consider for promotion to the next higher 
grade only officers serving on the Joint 
Military Staff in the same grade and in the 
same competitive category as officers being 
considered for promotion to such grade and 
in such competitive category by a board con- 
vened under chapter 36 of this title and who 
are otherwise eligible for consideration for 
promotion to the next higher grade. 

“(CXi) Of the total number of officers in 
each particular competitive category in the 
grade of lieutenant colonel and colonel in 
the Army, Air Force, and Marine Corps and 
in the grade of commander and captain in 
the Navy to be promoted to the next higher 
grade, as determined by the Secretary of 
the military department convened under 
section 615 of this title, a number of officers 
considered for promotion to such grade in 
such competitive category equal to 3 per- 
cent shall be promoted to such next higher 
grade from among officers in such competi- 
tive category recommended for promotion 
to such grade by a special board convened 
under this paragraph. 

“di) Of the total number of officers in 
each particular competitive category in the 
grade of brigadier general in the Army, Air 
Force, or Marine Corps and commodore ad- 
miral in the Navy to be promoted to the 
next higher grade, as determined by the 
Secretary of the military department con- 
cerned under section 615 of this title, a 
number of officers considered for promotion 
to such grade in such competitive category 
equal to 10 percent shall be promoted to 
such next higher grade from among officers 
in such competitive category recommended 
for promotion to such grade by a special se- 
lection board convened under this para- 
graph. 

“Gii) The number of officers that may be 
selected for promotion to any grade in any 
competitive category by a selection board 
convened under chapter 36 shall be reduced 
by a number of officers equal to the number 
that is to be selected for promotion to such 
grade in such competitive category by spe- 
cial selection board convened under this 
paragraph. 

(D) Special selection boards convened 
under this section shall be subject to the 
provisions of chapter 36 of this title to the 
extent practicable, as determined by the 
Secretary of Defense. The provisions of this 
paragraph shall be carried out in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of Defense,”. 

(b) The table of chapters at the beginning 
of title 10, United States Code, and at the 
beginning of subtitle A of such title are 
each amended by striking out the item re- 
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lating to chapter 5 and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 


“5. Chief of military staff 
NATIONAL MILITARY ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Sec. 1003. Chapter 7 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 


“§ 178. National Military Advisory Council 


“(a) There is established in the Depart- 
ment of Defense a National Military Adviso- 
ry Council. The Council shall consult with 
and advise the Chief of Military Staff on all 
matters with respect to which the Chief of 
Military Staff is responsible. 

“(bX1) The Council shall consist of four 
senior military officers, one each from the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force, 
to be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Before making an appointment under this 
subsection, the President shall consult with 
the Secretary of Defense and the Chief of 
Military Staff regarding the appointment. 
Only officers having outstanding qualifica- 
tions, including substantial joint or unified 
command experience, shall be eligible for 
appointment to the Council. 

“(2) Officers shall be appointed to the 
Council for a term of two years and may be 
reappointed in the same manner as original- 
ly appointed for not more than three addi- 
tional terms, except that in time of war de- 
clared by the Congress there is no limit on 
the number of reappointments. 

“(3) Officers appointed to the Council 
may not be assigned any duties other than 
those referred to in subsection (a) and may 
not exercise any command authority in any 
armed force. 

“(c) Only the most experienced and out- 
standing members of the armed forces may 
be appointed to the National Military Advi- 
sory Council. Nothwithstanding any other 
provision of law, a member of the armed 
forces may not serve on active duty after 
completion of his term or terms on the 
Council, except that such restriction may be 
waived by the Secretary of Defense in the 
case of any member in time of war declared 
by the Congress.”’. 


TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 1004. (a)(1) Section 171(a) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out clause (7) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(7) the Chief of Military Staff;”. 

(2) Section 264(b) of such title is amended 
by striking out “Joint Chiefs of Staff” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “National Advisory 
Council”, 

(3) Section 268(c)(2) of such title is 
amended by striking out “Joint Chiefs of 
Staff” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘Nation- 
al Advisory Council”. 

(4) Section 525(b)(3) of such title is 
amended by striking out “Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Chief of Military Staff”. 

(5) Section 743 of such title is amended by 
striking out “Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Chief of Military Staff”. 

(6) Section 5081(b) of such title is amend- 
ed by striking out “Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “Chief of Military Staff”. 

(b)(1) Section 413 of title 37, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Chief of Military Staff”. 

(2) The heading for section 413 of such 
title is amended to read as follows: 
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“8 413, Chief of Military Staff”. 

(3) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 7 of such title is amended by 
striking out the item relating to section 413 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“413. Chief of Military Staff.”. 

(c) Section 411(a) of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting “or Chief of 
Military Staff” after “Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff” in footnote 2 of the 
table contained in such section. 


STEVENS AMENDMENT NO. 235 


Mr. STEVENS proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1160, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

On page 100, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new section: 

ROBERT C. BYRD HONORS SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 

Src. . (a) Section 419A of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 (hereafter in this sec- 
tion referred to as the ‘‘Act’’) is amended by 
striking out “Federal Merit Scholarship 
Program” and inserting in lieu thereof 


“Robert C. Byrd Honors Scholarship Pro- 


(b) Section 419C of the Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(d) Scholarships awarded under this sub- 
part shall be known as ‘Byrd Scholars’.”. 

(c) Section 419E(3) of the Act is amended 
by striking out “Federal” and by inserting 
“under this subpart” after “scholarships”. 

(d) The heading of subpart 6 of part A of 
title IV of the Act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “Subpart 6—Robert C. Byrd Honors 
Scholarship Program”. 


EAGLETON (AND SIMON) 
AMENDMENT NO. 236 


Mr. EAGLETON (for himself and 
Mr. Srmon) proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1160, supra; as follows: 


On page 100, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
the following new section: 


REPORT ON BUDGETING FOR INFLATION 


Sec. (a) The Secretary of Defense shall 
submit to the Congress, not later than Sep- 
tember 1, 1985, a report containing an ex- 
planation of what the Department of De- 
fense does with funds in any fiscal year that 
are saved as a result of a decrease in the an- 
ticipated rate of inflation during such year 
and an estimate of the amount of unobili- 
gated funds from previous fiscal years that 
is proposed to be obligated during the cur- 
rent fiscal year that represents savings real- 
ized as the result of a difference in the in- 
flation rate assumed at the time funds were 
appropriated and the actual rate of infla- 
tion. 

(b) The Secretary shall also include in the 
report required under subsection (a) a pro- 
posal or alternative proposals for a budget 
system under which (1) funds for any fiscal 
year would be appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of Defense without the addition of 
any amount for anticipated inflation during 
such fiscal year, and (2) requests would be 
made to the Congress at the end of the 
fiscal year for any additional funds made 
necessary by reason of inflation during the 
fiscal year. 

(c) The Secretary shall also include in 
such report— 

(1) his recommendations for procedures 
which would effectively implement a pro- 
posal submitted under subsection (b); and 
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(2) a discussion of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of instituting such a proposal, 
together with any other comments and rec- 
ommendations the Secretary considers ap- 
propriate. 


BYRD (AND THURMOND) 
AMENDMENT NO. 237 


Mr. BYRD (for himself and Mr. 
THURMOND) proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1160, supra; as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill insert 
the following: 

“(a) Subsection (a) of section 794 of title 
18, United States Code, is amended by 

(1) striking out the period and inserting a 
semicolon in lieu thereof; and 

(2) inserting at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph— 

‘Provided however, if the foreign govern- 
ment is the government of the Soviet Union 
or of any other communist country whoever 
is convicted under this subsection shall be 
punished by death or for the rest of his life 
as provided in the following sentence. Not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, the 
court, in imposing a life sentence under this 
provision of this subsection, shall not sen- 
tence the defendant to probation, nor sus- 
pend such sentence, and the defendant shall 
not be eligible for release on parole.’. 

“(b) Subsection (b) of section 794 of title 
18, United States Code, is amended by— 

(1) striking out ‘for any term of years or 
for life’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘for the 
rest of his life as provided in the following 
sentence’; and 

(2) inserting at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: ‘Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the court, in imposing a life sentence 
under this subsection shall not sentence the 
defendant to probation, nor suspend such 
sentence, and the defendant shall not be eli- 
gible for release on parole.’. 


BYRD AMENDMENT NO. 238 


Mr. BYRD proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1160, supra; as follows: 


At the end of Title 7 in the bill, add the 
following new section: 

Sec. . Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law or of this act. 

(a1) If a contractor submits for reim- 
bursement any cost, other than those costs 
covered by Sec. 702(b)(1) of this act, for 
which there is clear and convincing evidence 
that that cost has been defined as expressly 
unallowable by statute or regulation, the 
cost shall be disallowed and the contractor 
shall be liable to the United States for an 
amount equal to the amount of the disal- 
lowed cost, plus interest to be computed 
from the date on which the request for re- 
imbursement of such cost was submitted 
until final settlement of the contractor until 
the claim for such cost is withdrawn, and at 
the applicable rate prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury pursuant to Public Law 
92-41 (85 Stat. 97). 

(2) In the case of a payment by the gov- 
ernment of any price which was increased 
by reason of the submission of inaccurate, 
incomplete, or noncurrent cost and pricing 
data, the contractor shall be liable to the 
United States for an amount equal to the 
amount that such price was increased, plus 
interest to be computed from the date the 
payment was made to the contractor to the 
date the government is repaid by the con- 
tractor at the applicable rate prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury pursuant to 
Public Law 92-41 (85 Stat. 97). 
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(3) Section 719 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2168) is amend- 
ed by striking out the third sentence in sub- 
section (h)(1) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following. “Such interest shall be set at 
a rate established by the Secretary of the 
Treasury pursuant to Public Law 92-41. 
Such interest shall accrue from the time 
such payments were made to the contractor 
or subcontractor to the time such price ad- 
justment is effected.”’. 

(b) This provision shall take effect for 
contracts entered into on and after the ef- 
fective date of this Act. 

On page 69, line 14, strike the period at 
the end of the sentence and add the follow- 
ing: plus interest to be computed from the 
date on which the request for reimburse- 
ment of such cost was submitted until final 
settlement of the contract or until the claim 
for such cost is withdrawn, and at the appli- 
cable rate prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury pursuant to Public Law 92-41 
(85 Stat 97). 


KERRY (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 239 


Mr. KERRY (for himself, Mr. 
CHAFEE, Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. BUMPERS, 
Mr. Baucus, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. CRAN- 
ston, Mr. Dopp, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. LEAHY, 
Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. PELL, Mr. PROXMIRE, 
Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. SaRBANES, Mr. SIMON, 
Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Levin, Mr. HEINZ, 
and Mr. BIDEN) submitted an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1160, supra; as fol- 
lows: 


At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

That (a) the Congress finds that 

(1) the United States and the Soviet 
Union have agreed to resume negotiations 
on the control of nuclear weapons and 
weapons in space; 

(2) the United States and the Soviet 
Union are currently observing a moratorium 
on the testing of anti-satellite weapons 
against objects in space; and 

(3) the current moratorium on the testing 
of anti-satellite weapons against objects in 
space has helped to create an atmosphere 
conducive to continued United States-Soviet 
negotiations. 

(b) Section 8100 of the Department of De- 
fense Appropriations Act, 1985, as contained 
in section 101(h) of the joint resolution enti- 
tled “A joint resolution making. continuing 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1985, and 
for other purposes” (Public Law 98-473) is 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking out “(a)”; 

(B) by striking out 
through (4); and 

(C) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(1) that the Soviet Union refuses to 
resume or continue negotiations aimed at 
achieving an agreement on anti-satellite 
weapons; or 

“(2) that the Soviet Union has conducted 
a test of an anti-satellite weapon against an 
object in space”; and 

(2) by striking out subsections (b) and (c). 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
by law, no funds appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1986 may be obligated or expended to 


paragraphs (1) 
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test against an object in space the miniature 
homing vehicle (MHV) anti-satellite war- 
head launched from an F-15 aircraft unless 
the President determines and certifies to 
the Congress— 

(1) that the Soviet Union refuses to 
resume or continue negotiations aimed at 
achieving an agreement on anti-satellite 
weapons; or 

(2) that the Soviet Union has conducted a 
test of an anti-satellite weapon against an 
object in space. 


WARNER (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 240 


Mr. WARNER (for himself, Mr. 
BINGAMAN, and Mr. Kerry) proposed 
an amendment, which was subsequent- 
ly modified, to the bill S. 1160, supra; 
as follows: 


At the appropriate place in this bill, insert 
the following: 

(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, none of the funds authorized to be 
appropriated or made available in this or 
any other Act may be obligated or expended 
to test against an object in space the minia- 
ture homing vehicle (MHV) anti-satellite 
warhead launched from an F-15 aircraft 
unless the President determines and certi- 
fies to Congress— 

(1) that the United States is endeavoring, 
in good faith, to negotiate with the Soviet 
Union a mutual and verifiable agreement 
with the strictest possible limitations on 
anti-satellite weapons consistent with the 
national security interests of the United 
States; 

(2) that, pending agreement on such strict 
limitations, testing against objects in space 
of the F-15 launched miniature homing ve- 
hicle anti-satellite warhead by the United 
States is necessary to avert clear and irrevo- 
cable harm to the national security; 

(3) that such testing would not constitute 
an irreversible step that would gravely 
impair prospects for negotiations on antisat- 
ellite weapons; and 

(4) that such testing is fully consistent 
with the rights and obligations of the 
United States under the Anti-Ballistic Mis- 
sile Treaty of 1972 as those rights and obli- 
gations exist at the time of such testing. 

(b) The limitation on the expenditure of 
funds provided by subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion shall cease to apply 15 calendar days 
after the date of the receipt by Congress of 
the certification referred to in subsection 


(a). 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, none of the funds authorized to be 
appropriated or made available in this or 
any other Act may be obligated or expended 
to conduct more than 3 tests against an 
object in space the miniature homing vehi- 
cle (MHV) antisatellite warhead launched 
from an F-15 aircraft unless the President 
makes the determination and certification 
contained in subparagraphs (1) to (4) in sec- 
tion (a) above after the third test against an 
object in space and 15 calendar days have 
elapsed after the date of the receipt of the 
certification to Congress. 


KENNEDY AMENDMENT NO. 241 


Mr. KENNEDY proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1160, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

At the appropriate place, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

None of the funds authorized to be appro- 
priated in this legislation shall be expended 
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for research, development, test or procure- 
ment associated with a nuclear variant of 
the Standard Missile (SM-2(N)) or any asso- 
ciated nuclear warhead until 30 calendar 
days after the Secretary of Navy submits to 
the Senate and House Armed Services Com- 
mittee a report which includes the following 
information: 

(1) description of the circumstances under 
which the SM-2(N) would be utilized, and 
an assessment of likely enemy response (in- 
cluding countermeasures). 

(2) a description of the release procedures 
and circumstances under which release 
would be authorized for employment of the 
SM-2(N). 

(3) an analysis of conventional alterna- 
tives to the SM-2(N), including any neces- 
sary modification to the SM-2 or alternative 
to the Standard missile on warhead, and the 
associated costs of those alternatives. 

(4) a summary of all studies previously 
conducted analyzing the impact of the use 
of nuclear naval surface-to-air missiles on 
our own vessels and electronics. 

(5) a list of all U.S. ships which may re- 
ceive the SM-2(N). 

(6) the number of additional conventional 
armed missiles which could be carried by 
U.S. ships if the SM-2(N) were not deployed 
and the impact on fleet air defense from 
that reduced conventional load. 

(7) Any plans or programs for develop- 
ment of a nuclear naval surface-to-air or air- 
to-air missile for fleet defense other than 
the SM-2(N). 


WALLOP AMENDMENT NO. 242 


Mr. WALLOP proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1160, supra; as fol- 
lows: 


At the appropriate place, insert the fol- 
lowing: Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Department of Defense 
shall be primarily responsible for providing 
military and paramilitary assistance, covert- 
ly as well as overtly, to such foreign govern- 
ments, groups or factions as the President 
shall lawfully designate. 


METZENBAUM (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 243 


Mr. METZENBAUM (for himself, 
Mr. Forp, Mr. Boren, Mr. PROXMIRE, 
Mr. Pryor, Mr. LAUTENBERG, and Mr. 
HARKIN) proposed an amendment to 
the bill S. 1160, supra; as follows: 

At the end of the bill, add the following: 
TITLE —RENEGOTIATION ACT 
EXTENSION 

SEC. 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Renegoti- 
ation Reform Act of 1985”. 

SEC. 2. REMOVAL OF TERMINATION DATE; DEFINI- 
TION OF PROFITS AND EXCESSIVE 
PROFITS; DEFINITION OF DEPART- 
MENT. 

(a) REMOVAL OF TERMINATION DaTE.—Sec- 
tion 102(c) of the Renegotiation Act of 1951 
(50 U.S.C. App. 1212(c)) is amended by strik- 
ing out paragraph (1) and by striking out 
“(2) Termination of status as department.”. 

(b) DEFINITION OF EXCESSIVE PROFITS.— 
Section 103(eX1) of the Renegotiation Act 
of 1951 (50 U.S.C. App. 1213(e)(1)) is amend- 
ed by striking out “war and peacetime prod- 
ucts” and inserting in lieu thereof “renego- 
tiable and nonrenegotiable products and 
services”. 

(c) DEFINITION OF DEPARTMENT.—Section 
103(a) of the Renegotiation Act of 1951 (50 
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U.S.C. App. 1213(a)) is amended by striking 
out “the Atomic Energy Commission,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission, the 
Energy Research and Development Admin- 
istration,”. 

(d) DEFINITION OF Prorit.—Section 103(f) 
of the Renegotiation Act of 1951 (50 U.S.C. 
App. 1213(f)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(f) The term ‘profits derived from con- 
tracts with the Departments and subcon- 
tracts’ means the return of investment on 
such contracts and subcontracts.”. 

SEC. 3. TERMS OF OFFICE AND POLITICAL AFFILI- 
ATION OF MEMBERS OF RENEGOTI- 
ATION BOARD. 

(a) GENERAL Rute.—Section 107(a) of the 
Renegotiation Act of 1951 (50 U.S.C. App. 
1217(a)) is amended by striking out “, at the 
time of appointment,” in the third sentence 
thereof and by adding at the end thereof 
the following new sentences: “The term of 
office of each member of the Board shall be 
five years; except that any member appoint- 
ed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the 
expiration of the term for which his prede- 
cessor was appointed shall be appointed for 
the remainder of such term. Not more than 
three members of the Board may be mem- 
bers of the same political party.”. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE AND TRANSITIONAL 
RULE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The amendment made by 
this section shall only apply to members ap- 
pointed to the Renegotiation Board on or 
after January 1, 1985. 

(2) TRANSITIONAL RULE.—Of the individ- 
uals who are appointed to be members of 
the Renegotiation Board on or after the 
date of enactment of this Act— 

(A) one shall be deemed to have been ap- 
pointed for a term ending December 31, 
1986; 

(B) one shall be deemed to have been ap- 
pointed for a term ending December 31, 
1987; 

(C) one shall be deemed to have been ap- 
pointed for a term ending December 31, 
1988; 

(D) one shall be deemed to have been ap- 
pointed for a term ending December 31, 
1989; and 

(E) one shall be deemed to have been ap- 
pointed for a term ending December 31, 
1990; 


as designated by the President at the time 
of the appointment. 
SEC. 4. PROCEDURES FOR RENEGOTIATION. 

Section 105(a) of the Renegotiation Act of 
1951 (50 U.S.C. App. 1215(a)) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“SEC. 105. RENEGOTIATION PROCEEDINGS. 

“(a) In GENERAL.— 

“(1) PROCEEDINGS BEFORE THE BOARD.—Re- 
negotiation proceedings shall be commenced 
after the mailing of notice of the proceed- 
ings, in such form as may be prescribed by 
regulation, by registered mail or by certified 
mail to the contractor or subcontractor. The 
Board shall either (A) make an agreement 
with one contractor or subcontractor with 
respect to the elimination of excess profits 
received or accrued, and with respect to 
such other matters relating thereto as the 
Board deems advisable; and any such agree- 
ment, if made, may, with the consent of the 
contractor or subcontractor, also include 
provisions with respect to the elimination of 
excessive profits likely to be received or ac- 
crued; or (B) issue and enter an order deter- 
mining the amount, if any, of auch exces- 
sive profits, and forthwith give notice there- 
of by registered mail or by certified mail to 
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the contractor or subcontractor. In the ab- 
sence of the filing of a petition with the 
Court of Claims under the provisions and 
within the time limit prescribed in section 
108, such order shall be final and conclusive 
and shall not be subject to review or rede- 
termination by any court or other agency. 
Whenever the Board makes a determination 
by order with respect to the amount of ex- 
cessive profits of a contractor or subcontrac- 
tor, and such determination is made by 
order, it shall, at the request of such con- 
tractor or subcontractor, as the case may be, 
prepare and furnish such contractor or sub- 
contractor with a statement of such deter- 
mination, of the facts used as a basis there- 
for, and of its reasons of such determina- 
tion. 

“(2) METHOD OF RENEGOTIATION.—The 
Board shall exercise its powers with respect 
to the aggregate of all amounts received or 
accrued during any fiscal year (or such 
other annual period as may be determined 
by the Board) under the contractor's or sub- 
contractor’s normal accounting system for 
all contracts and subcontracts subject to re- 
negotiation: Provided, That the percentage- 
of-completion method of accounting shall 
not be used. However, amounts received or 
acerued under long-term contracts or sub- 
contracts which provide for completed pro- 
duction units to be delivered or units of 
service to be rendered over a period of more 
than one year, and for which a stated price 
for such units has been established in the 
contract, shall be included in the fiscal year 
(or such other annual period as may be de- 
termined by the Board) in which such units 
are delivered or services rendered or in the 
fiscal year in which the contract or subcon- 
tract is completed. The Board shall renego- 
tiate all contracts and subcontracts by divi- 
sion and by major product line within a divi- 
sion of the contractor or subcontractor. 
Contract modifications or options providing 
for additional units of production or services 
shall not be regarded for purposes of re- 
negotiation as extending the period of per- 
formance set out in the original contracts or 
subcontracts, but shall be treated for pur- 
poses of renegotiation as if such contract 
modifications or options were new contracts 
or subcontracts.”’. 

SEC. 5. ELIMINATION OF EXEMPTIONS FOR CER- 
TAIN CONTRACTS. 

(a) ELIMINATION OF EXEMPTION FOR STAND- 
ARD COMMERCIAL ARTICLES AND SERVICES.— 
Section 106(e) of the Renegotiation Act of 
1951 (50 U.S.C. App. 1216(e)) is repealed. 

(b) STUDY AND InvesTiIcaTion.—The Rene- 
goations Board shall conduct a comprehen- 
sive study and investigation of the cost and 
pricing data submitted to the Board pertain- 
ing to the exemptions for durable produc- 
tive equipment. A report of such study with 
particular reference to the profitability of 
the exempted items shall be submitted to 
the Congress on or before December 31, 
1985, together with such recommendations 
as it deems appropriate. 

SEC. 6 MINIMUM AMOUNT SUBJECT TO 
RENEGOTIATION. 

(a) Section 105(f) of the Renegotiation 
Act of 1951 (50 U.S.C. App. 1215(f)) is 
amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) by inserting “, or 
$5,000,000 in the case of a fiscal year ending 
after September 30, 1985” after “June 30, 
1956” each time it appears thereof; and 

(2) in paragraph (3) by inserting “the 
$5,000,000 amount,” after “the $1,000,000 
amount,” the first time it appears therein, 
and by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing sentence: “In the case of a fiscal year be- 
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ginning on or before the termination date 
and ending after the termination date, the 
$5,000,000 amount shall be reduced to an 
amount which bears the same ratio to 
$5,000,000 as the number of days in such 
fiscal year before the close of the termina- 
tion date bears to 365.”. 

(b) Section 105(f)(2) and section 105(f)(3) 
of the Renegotiation Act of 1951 are amend- 
ed by striking out “$25,000” each time it ap- 
pears therein and inserting in lieu thereo 
“$50,000”. 

SEC. 7. PENALTIES FOR FAILURE TO FILE CERTAIN 
STATEMENTS OR FOR FILING MIS- 
LEADING INFORMATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 105(e) of the Re- 
negotiation Act of 1951 (50 U.S.C. App. 
1215(e)) is amended by striking out the last 
sentence of paragraph (1) and by adding at 
the end of such subsection the following 
new paragraph: 

(3) PENALTIES,— 

“(A) FAILURE TO FILE.—Any person who 
knowingly fails or refuses to file or furnish 
any statement, information, records, or data 
on or before the date on which such person 
is required under paragraph (1) to file or 
furnish such statement, information, 
records, or data shall be subject to a civil 
penalty (not to exceed $100,000 for any such 
failure) of $100 for each day thereafter oc- 
curring before the day on which such 
person files or furnishes such statement, in- 
formation, records, or data in accordance 
with paragraph (1). Such penalty shall be 
assessed by the Board and may be collected 
in a civil action brought by the United 
States in a United States district court 
under section 1355 of title 29, United States 
Code. 

“(B) FALSE OR MISLEADING INFORMATION,— 
Any person who knowingly furnishes any 
statement, information, records, or data 
pursuant to paragraph (1) containing infor- 
mation which is false or misleading in any 
material respect shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be punished by a fine of not more 
than $50,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than one year, or both.”. 

(b) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall take effect on 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 8 INTEREST ON AMOUNT OF EXCESSIVE 
PROFITS. 

(a) GNERAL Ruie.—Section 105(b)(2) of 
the Renegotiation Act of 1951 (50 U.S.C. 
App. 1215(b)(2)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(2) INTEREST.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—Interest on the amount 
of excessive profits determined for any 
fiscal year (or such other period as may be 
determined by the Board) shall accrue and 
be paid at the per annum rate determined 
under subparagraph (C) for the period be- 
ginning after the last day of such fiscal year 
(or such period), and from such last day to 
the date of payment or recovery. 

“(B) AMOUNTS REQUESTED TO BE WITH- 
HELD.—Interest on any amount required to 
be withheld by any person or subcontractor 
for the account of the United States pursu- 
ant to paragraph (1)(C) shall accrue and be 
paid at the per annum rate determined 
under subparagraph (C) for the period be- 
ginning after the last day of such fiscal year 
(or such other period) on the date on which 
payment of such amount is demanded by 
the Secretaries or any of them, and from 
such date to the date of payment or recov- 
ery. 

“(C) INTEREST RATE.—On July 1 and De- 
cember 31 of each year, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall specify an interest rate 
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which shall be applied for purposes of this 
subsection to excessive profits and amounts 
required to be withheld, taking into consid- 
eration current private commercial rates of 
interest for new loans maturing in approxi- 
mately 5 years."’. 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Section 108 of 
such Act (50 U.S.C. App. 1218) is amended 
by striking out “the next to the last sen- 
tence of section 105(b)(2)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “section 105(bX2XC).”. 

(c) Eprrective Date.—The amendment 
made by this section shall apply to fiscal 
years (as defined in section 103(b) of the Re- 
negotiation Act of 1951) or other periods 
ending after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

SEC. 9. AMENDMENTS RELATING TO AUTHORITY 
AND FUNCTIONS OF THE CHAIRMAN. 

(a) APPORTIONMENT OF PERSONNEL BY THE 
CHAIRMAN.— 

(1) The second sentence of section 107(c) 
of the Renegotiation Act of 1951 (50 U.S.C. 
App. 1217(c)) is amended by striking out 
“The Board” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “Subject to such rules as may 
be adopted by the Board, the Chairman”. 

(2) The third sentence of section 107(c) of 
the Renegotiation Act of 1951 (50 U.S.C. 
App. 1217(c)) is amended by striking out 
“The Board” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Subject to such rules as may be adopted by 
the Board, the Chairman”. 

(b) AUTHORITY AND FUNCTIONS OF THE 
CHAIRMAN.—Section 107 of the Renegoti- 
ation Act of 1951 (50 U.S.C. 1217) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(e) AUTHORITY AND FUNCTIONS OF THE 
CHAIRMAN.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The Chairman of the 
Board shall be its chief executive officer 
and shall direct the executive functions of 
the Board, which include but are not limited 
to the supervision of personnel, the distribu- 
tion of business among such personnel and 
among the administrative units of the 
Board, and the distribution of funds. The 
Chairman may delegate to any officer or of- 
ficers of the Board any function or power 
granted to the Chairman under this Act. 

“(2) SPECIFIC LIMITATIONS.—The prepara- 
tion and revision of budget estimates and 
the determination of the distribution of ap- 
propriated moneys according to major pro- 
grams and purposes shall be carried out by 
the Board.”. 

(c) PAY OF THE CHAIRMAN AND OTHER MEM- 
BERS OF THE BoarD.—The fourth sentence of 
section 107(a) of the Renegotiation Act of 
1951 (50 U.S.C. App. 1217(a)) is amended to 
read as follows: “The Chairman shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rate of basic pay 
in effect for level IV of the Executive 
Schedule, and the other members shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rate in effect for 
level V of the Executive Schedule.”. 

SEC, 10. AMENDMENTS RELATING TO ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND POWERS OR RENEGOTI- 
ATION BOARD. 

(a) Grant OF SUBPENA Power.—Section 
107 of the Renegotiation Act of 1951 (50 
U.S.C. App. 1217) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(g) ISSUANCE OF SUBPENAS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—A majority of the full 
membership of the Board or a majority of 
the Regional Board shall have the power to 
issue subpenas requiring the production of 
any records, books, or other documents re- 
lating to the Board’s functions under this 
title. 
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“(2) ENFORCEMENT OF SUBPENA.—If a person 
issued a subpena under paragraph (1) re- 
fuses to obey such subpena or is guilty of 
contumacy, any district or territorial court 
of the United States within any judicial dis- 
trict within which such person is found or 
resides or transacts business may (upon ap- 
plication by the Board) order such person to 
produce the records, books, or other docu- 
ments required to be produced under such 
subpena. Any failure to obey such order of 
the court may be punished by such court as 
a contempt thereof. 

“(3) MANNER OF SERVICE.—The subpenas of 
the Board shall be served in the manner 
provided for subpenas issued by a United 
States district court under the Federal 
Rules of Civil Procedure for the United 
States district courts. 

“(4) WHERE SERVED.—All process of any 
court to which application may be made 
under this subsection may be served in any 
judicial district wherein the person required 
to be served resides or may be found or 
transacts business.’’. 

(b) AUDIT OF FINANCIAL STATEMENTS, 
Booxs, anD Recorps.—Section 105(e)(2) of 
the Renegotiation Act of 1951 (50 U.S.C. 
App. 1215(e)(1)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(2) AUDIT OF FINANCIAL STATEMENTS, 
BOOKS, AND RECORDS.—Every financial state- 
ment submitted pursuant to paragraph (1) 
shall be verified by an audit performed by 
the Board or its authorized audit represent- 
ative. For the purpose of this title, the 
Board and its authorized audit representa- 
tives shall have access to and the right to 
examine and audit the books and records of 
any contractor or subcontractor subject to 
this title to the extent necessary to deter- 
mine the accuracy and validity of such fi- 
nancial statements. In the interest of econo- 
my and the avoidance of duplication of in- 
spection and audit, any Government depart- 
ment or agency holding contracts subject to 
this Act shall, upon request by the Board, 
provide audit support as necessary to verify 
such financial statements. The services of 
the Internal Revenue Service shall, upon re- 
quest of the Board and with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, be made 
available to the extent determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to assist in such 
examinations and audits.”. 

(c) REPORTS TO THE SECRETARIES OF THE DE- 
PARTMENTS.—Section 15 of such Act (50 
U.S.C. App. 1215) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(h) REPORTS TO THE SECRETARIES OF THE 
DEPARTMENT.—The Board shall, not later 
than 90 days after September 30 of each cal- 
endar year beginning after 1985, submit to 
the Secretary of each Department a report 
which shall contain— 

“(1) a summary of each financial state- 
ment filed with the Board under subsection 
(c) during the 12-month period ending on 
September 30 of such calendar year (or in 
the case of September 30, 1986, the 15- 
month period ending on such date) by a 
contractor or subcontractor who for the 
fiscal year for which such statement was 
filed received or accrued amounts under 
contracts with such Department or subcon- 
tracts under contracts with such Depart- 
ment; and 

“(2) such other information as the Board 
determines to be appropriate.”. 

(d) ANNUAL REVIEW BY THE GENERAL AC- 
COUNTING OFrFice.—Section 107 of such Act 
(50 U.S.C. App. 1217) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 
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“(i) ANNUAL REVIEW BY GENERAL ACCOUNT- 
ING OrFrice.—The General Accounting 
Office shall conduct an annual review of the 
activities and operations of the Board and 
submit a report on such review to the Con- 
gress.”’. 

(e) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall take effect on the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 11. AMENDMENT RELATING TO WITNESS FEES. 

(a) REPEAL OF PAYMENT OF WITNESS 
Fres.—The fifth sentence of section 108 of 
the Renegotiation Act of 1951 (50 U.S.C. 
App. 1218) is repealed. 

SEC. 12. REFUNDING OF OVERCOLLECTIONS. 

Section 108 such Act (50 U.S.C. App. 1218) 
is further amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “Any such refund 
shall be paid to the contractor or subcon- 
tractor in the manner prescribed by section 
724a of title 31, United States Code, for pay- 
ment of any other final judgments rendered 
against the United States. Refunds (not in 
excess of $100,000 in any one case) shall be 
paid out of any general appropriation there- 
for, on presentation to the General Ac- 
counting Office of a certification of the 
judgment pursuant to section 2517 of title 
28, United State Code. Refunds (in excess of 
$100,000 in any one case) shall be paid by 
the Department of the Treasury upon appli- 
cation and presentation of original tran- 
scripts of judgments for certification to 
Congress for appropriation pursuant to sec- 
tion 2518 of title 28, United States Code.”. 
SEC. 13. REVIEW OF TAX COURT DECISIONS. 

The Renegotiation Act (50 U.S.C. App. 
1211 et seq.) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Court of Claims” each 
place it appears (except in section 114(5)) 
and insert in lieu thereof “Tax Court”; 

(2) by striking out section 108A and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 

“SEC. 108A. REVIEW OF TAX COURT DECISIONS. 

“(a) JURISDICTION.—Except as provided in 
section 1254 of title 28, the United States 
Court of Appeals shall have exclusive juris- 
diction to review decisions by the Tax Court 
of the United States under section 108 of 
this Act in the same manner and to the 
same extent as decisions of the district 
courts in civil actions tried without a jury, 
except as otherwise provided in this section. 
In no case shall the question of the exist- 
ence of excessive profits, or the extent 
thereof, be reviewed, and findings of fact by 
the Tax Court shall be conclusive unless 
such findings are arbitrary or capricious. 
The judgment of any such court shall be 
final except that it shall be subject to 
review, under the limitations herein provid- 
ed for, by the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon certiorari, in the manner pro- 
vided in section 1254 of title 28. 

“(b) Powers.—Upon such review, such 
courts shall have only the power to affirm 
the decision of the Tax Court or to reverse 
such decision on questions of law and 
remand the case for such further action as 
justice may require, except that such court 
shall not reverse and remand the case for 
error of law which is immaterial to the deci- 
sion of the Tax Court. 

“(c) VENUE OF APPEALS From Tax COURT 
Decisions.—A decision of the Tax Court of 
the United States under section 108 of this 
Act may, to the extent subject to review, be 
reviewed by— 

“(1) the United States Court of Appeals 
for the circuit in which is located the office 
to which the contractor or subcontractor 
made his Federal income tax return for the 
taxable year which corresponds to the fiscal 
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year with respect to which such decision of 
the Tax Court was made, or if no such 
return was made for such taxable year, then 
by the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia, or 

“(2) any United States Court of Appeals 
designated by the Attorney General and the 
contractor or subcontractor by stipulation 
in writing.”’. 

SEC. 14. REPORTS TO CONGRESS. 

The first sentence of section 114 of the 
Renegotiation Act of 1951 is amended by 
striking out “January” the second time it 
appears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
“April” and by striking out “June” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “September”. 

SEC. 15, AUTHORIZATION. 

There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated such funds as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this title. 

SEC. 16. TRANSFER. 

All property (including records) of the Re- 
negotiation Board that was transferred to 
the Administrator of General Services pur- 
suant to Public Law 95-431 (92 Stat. 1043) 
and is available shall be transferred to the 
Renegotiation Board. 

SEC. 17. COST AND PRICING DATA. 

(a)(1) Subsection (f)(1) of section 2306 of 
title 10, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting “and are allowable in accordance 
with the requirements of law and applicable 
regulations and in accordance with such 
cost principles as the head of an agency 
makes applicable to the costs under such 
laws and regulations” after “current”, 

(2) Subsection (f)(2) of such section is 
amended by inserting “or were not allow- 
able in accordance with the requirements of 
law and applicable regulations or in accord- 
ance with such cost principles as the head 
of the agency makes applicable to the costs 
under such laws and regulations” after 
“noncurrent”. 

(b) Section 2306 of such title is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

“(i) In any administrative or judicial pro- 
ceeding to adjust the price of a contract 
under subsection (f)— 

“(1) only cost and pricing data which were 
inaccurate, incomplete, or noncurrent when 
furnished with respect to the contract 
under subsection (f) and are higher than 
the accurate, complete, and current cost and 
pricing data which should have been fur- 
nished shall be considered for the purpose 
of determining an adjustment in the price 
of the contract; 

“(2) it shall be conclusively presumed that 
the Government relied on all cost and pric- 
ing data furnished by the contractor or sub- 
contractor under subsection (f); and 

*(3) it shall not be a defense to an adjust- 
ment of the price of the contract that— 

“(A) the price of the contract would not 
have been modified if accurate, complete, 
and current cost and pricing data had been 
furnished by the contractor or subcontrac- 
tor because the contractor or subcontractor 
was the sole source of the property or serv- 
ices procured; 

“(B) the price of the contract would not 
have been modified if accurate, complete, 
and current cost and pricing data had been 
furnished by the contractor or subcontrac- 
tor because the contractor or subcontractor 
was in a superior bargaining position with 
respect to the property or services procured; 

“(C) accurate, complete, and current cost 
and pricing data with respect to the con- 
tract were submitted to an officer or em- 
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ployee of the Government other than the 
contracting officer of the Government; 

“(D) the contracting officer of the Gov- 
ernment should have known that the cost 
and pricing data in issue were inaccurate, in- 
complete, or noncurrent even though the 
contractor or subcontractor furnishing the 
data took no affirmative action to bring the 
character of such data to the attention of 
the contracting officer; 

“(E) the contract involved sales of mili- 
tary equipment to a foreign government; 

“(F) the subcontractor furnished the cost 
or pricing data in issue on the contract or 
on a change or modification to the contract 
after the conclusion of an agreement be- 
tween the Government and the prime con- 
tractor on such contract, change, or modifi- 
cation; 

“(G) the contract was based on an agree- 
ment between the contractor and the Gov- 
ernment about the total cost of the con- 
tract, and there was no agreement about the 
cost of each item procured under such con- 
tract; or 

“(H) the prime contractor or subcontrac- 
tor did not prepare and submit a certificate 
of cost and pricing data relating to the con- 
tract as required under subsection (f). 

“(j)(1) In the case of an overpayment to a 
prime contractor or subcontractor by the 
United States Government by reason of the 
submission of inaccurate, incomplete, or 
noncurrent cost or pricing data under sub- 
section (f), interest shall be charged on the 
amount of the overpayment. Interest shall 
be computed for the period beginning on 
the date of the overpayment and ending on 
the date the Government is reimbursed the 
amount of the overpayment or an adjust- 
ment under subsection (f) takes effect. Any 
adjustment in the price of the contract to 
the Government under subsection (f) shall 
include an adjustment for the amount of in- 
terest due the United States Government on 
the overpayment. 

“(2) For the purposes of this subsection, 
the rate of interest charged for any period 
shall be the annual rate of interest estab- 
lished under section 6621 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 6621) for 
such period.”. 


TITLE —COST-ACCOUNTING 
STANDARDS BOARD 
SHORT TITLE 

Sec. 1. This title may be cited as the 
“Cost-Accounting Standards Board Amend- 
ments of 1985”, 

COST-ACCOUNTING STANDARDS BOARD 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 2. (a) Subsection (a) of section 719 of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 (50 
U.S.C. App. 2168(a)) is amended to read as 
follows; 

“(a)(1) There is established a Cost-Ac- 
counting Standards Board which shall con- 
sist of— 

“(A) the Comptroller General of the 
United States who shall serve as Chairman 
of the Board; and 

“(B) four members to be appointed by the 
President of the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

(2) of the members appointed to the 
Board— 

“(a) two, of whom one shall be particular- 
ly knowledgeable about the cost accounting 
problems of small business, shall be from 
the accounting profession; 

“(B) one shall be representative of indus- 
try; and 

“(C) one shall be from a department or 
agency of the Federal Government. 
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*(3)(A) The term of office of each of the 
appointed members of the Board shall be 
four years, except that any member ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy in the Board shall 
serve for the remainder of the term for 
which his predecessor was appointed. 

“(B) A vacancy on the Board shall be 
filled in the same manner in which the 
original appointment was made. 

“(4) Each member of the Board appointed 
from private life shall receive compensation 
at the rate of one-two-hundred sixtieth of 
the rate prescribed for level IV of the Feder- 
al Executive Salary Schedule for each day 
(including travel-time) in which he is en- 
gaged in the actual performance of duties 
vested in the Board.”. 

“(b) The first sentence of subsection (g) of 
such section is amended to read as follows: 
“The Board may promulgate, from time to 
time, cost-accounting standards designed to 
achieve uniformity and consistency in the 
cost-accounting principles followed by de- 
fense contractors and subcontractors under 
Federal contracts.”’. 

(cX1) Subsection (h)(1) of such section is 
amended— 

(A) in the first sentence, by inserting “in- 
terpret,” after “amend,”; and 

(B) by striking out the third sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “The 
interest rate applicable to the price adjust- 
ment shall not exceed a rate determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into 
consideration current long-term Federal 
Government borrowing rate. Such interest 
shall accrue from the time payments of the 
increased costs were made to the contractor 
or subcontractor to the time the price ad- 
justment is effected.”’. 

(2) Subsection (h)(3) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“((3)(A) Cost-accounting standards pro- 
mulgated under subsection (g) and rules and 
regulations prescribed under this subsection 
shall take effect not earlier than the expira- 
tion of the first period of ninety calendar 
days of continuous session of the Congress 
followng the date on which a copy of the 
proposed standards, rules, or regulations is 
transmitted to the Congress. 

“(B) For purposes of this paragraph, in 
the computation of the ninety-day period 
there shall be excluded the days on which 
either House is not in session because of ad- 
journment of more than three days to a day 
certain or an adjournment of the Congress 
sine die. 

“(C) The provisions of this paragraph do 
not apply to modifications of cost-account- 
ing standards, rules, or regulations which 
have become effective in conformity with 
those provisions.”. 

(d) Subsection (k) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(k) The Board shall report to the Con- 
gress not later than one year after the date 
of enactment of the Cost-Accounting Stand- 
ards Board Amendments of 1985, and annu- 
ally thereafter, with respect to its activities 
and operations, together with such recom- 
mendations as it deems appropriate.”’. 

(e) Such section is further amended by re- 
designating subsection (1) as subsection (m) 
and by inserting after subsection (k) the fol- 
lowing: 

“() All cost-accounting standards, inter- 
pretations, modifications, rules, and regula- 
tions promulgated or issued by the Cost-Ac- 
counting Standards Board established by 
this section shall remain in effect unless 
and until amended, superseded, or eliminat- 
ed by the Board pursuant to the authority 
of this section.”’. 
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—CONTRACTOR PROFIT 
STUDIES 


Sec. 1. (a) Chapter 141 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section 2406: 


“§ 2406. Contractor profit studies 


“(a) The Secretary of Defense, on a regu- 
lar periodic basis, shall carry out studies of 
profits made by contractors under Depart- 
ment of Defense contracts to determine 
whether the level of such profits is reasona- 
ble. The Secretary shall carry out the stud- 
ies at least once each 4 years. 

“(b) A study under subsection (a) shall in- 
clude (1) the profits made by contractors 
under Department of Defense contracts, (2) 
a comparison of the level of profitability of 
defense contractors under such contracts 
with the level of profitability of contractors 
under nondefense contracts and with the 
general level of profitability of businesses in 
the private section, and (3) whether vari- 
ations between the levels of profitability are 
reasonable under the circumstances, (4) the 
impact of cost allowability on pricing and 
profits, (5) the relationship of contract pric- 
ing to capital investment, (6) the use of pric- 
ing to motivate cost efficiency and (7) the 
relationship of payment policy and contract 
pricing. 

“(c) The Secretary of Defense shall trans- 
mit the findings resulting from a study 
under subsection (a) to the Congress, the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
and the Renegotiation Board established by 
section 107(a) of the Renegotiation Act of 
1951”. 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 


“2406. Contractor profit studies,”. 


TITLE . —LIMITATION ON 
CONTRACTOR CLAIMS 


Sec. 1. (a)(1) Chapter 137 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section 
2324: 


§ 2324. Limitation on contract claims 


“(a) A claim submitted by a contractor re- 
questing or demanding payment in connec- 
tion with a contract entered into by the De- 
partment of Defense, including a claim for 
an equitable adjustment, may not be paid 
unless the claim is submitted as provided in 
subsection (b). 

“(b) A claim referred to in subsection (a) 
shall be submitted to the appropriate con- 
tracting officer of the Department of De- 
fense within 18 months after the date of the 
event (or the last date of the event, as the 
case may be) on which the claim is based, 
shall include the certification required by 
section 6(c)(1) of the Contract Disputes Act 
of 1978, and shall include such documenta- 
tion as the Secretary concerned may pre- 
scribe in regulations.”. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 


“2324. Limitation on contract claims.”’. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall take effect with respect. to con- 
tracts entered into on or after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 


TITLE 


GRASSLEY AMENDMENT NO. 244 


Mr. GRASSLEY proposed an 
amendment to the bill S. 1160, supra; 
as follows: 
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On page 66, between lines 16 and 17, 
insert the following new section: 


COST AND PRICE MANAGEMENT IN DEFENSE 
PROCUREMENT 


Sec. . (a) Chapter 141 of such title is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“§ 2406. Cost and price management 


“Ca) In this section: 

*“(1) ‘Covered contract’ means any con- 
tract awarded by a defense agency using 
procedures as defined in chapter 137 of this 
title and which is subject to the provisions 
of section 2306 of this title, including con- 
tracts for full-scale engineering, develop- 
ment, or production, 

“(2) ‘Defense agency’ means the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Department of the 
Army, the Department of the Navy, the De- 
partment of the Air Force, and the Defense 
Logistics Agency. 

“(b)(1). A defense agency which is respon- 
sible for the acquisition of property (includ- 
ing major manufactured end items) or serv- 
ices under a covered contract shall cause to 
be recorded the contractor’s proposed and 
negotiated cost and pricing data acquired by 
the agency into appropriate categories, in- 
cluding labor costs, material costs, subcon- 
tract costs, overhead costs, general and ad- 
ministrative costs, fee or profit, recurring 
costs, and nonrecurring costs. 

“(2)(A) A defense agency which is respon- 
sible for the acquisition of major manufac- 
tured end items under a covered contract 
shall cause to be recorded the proposed and 
negotiated bills of labor for labor used by 
the prime contractor and each associate 
contractor in manufacturing the item and 
for labor used by each such contractor in 
performing routine testing relating to the 
item. The bill of labor relating to the labor 
used by any such contractor shall reflect 
such contractor’s computation of the work 
required in manufacturing parts and subas- 
semblies for the end item and in performing 
routine testing of such parts and subassem- 
blies. 

“(B) Each contractor preparing a bill of 
labor referred to in subparagraph (A) shall 
specify in the bill of labor the current indus- 
trial engineering standard hours of work 
content (also known as ‘should-take times’) 
for the work included in a component of the 
bill of labor and for the total work included 
in the bill of labor. The contractor shall 
base the standard hours of work content 
specified in the bill of labor on the ‘fair 
day’s work’ concept, as such term is under- 
stood in competitive commercial manufac- 
turing industries in the United States, the 
contractor’s standard hours of work content 
included in the bill of labor shall not vary 
from time standards derived from commer- 
cially available predetermined time stand- 
ard systems widely used in the United 
States, as determined by the defense 
agency, subject to verification by audit. 

“(C) The head of a defense agency acquir- 
ing a bill of labor referred to in subpara- 
graph (A) shall provide for the maintenance 
of the information relating to standard 
hours of work content included under sub- 
paragraph (B) and shall review such infor- 
mation to determine changes in measured 
work content as work progresses under the 
contract to which the bill of labor relates. 

“(3) A defense agency which is responsible 
for the acquisition of major manufactured 
end items under a covered contract shall 
cause to be recorded the proposed and nego- 
tiated bills of material used by the prime 
contractor and each associate contractor 
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under the contract in manufacturing the 
item and of material used by each such con- 
tractor in performing routine testing relat- 
ing to the item. The bill of material used by 
any such contractor shall reflect such con- 
tractor’s computation of the material re- 
quired for manufacturing parts and subas- 
semblies for the end item and for routine 
testing of such parts and subassemblies. The 
costs set out in the bill of material shall be 
expressed in current dollars and shall be 
maintained and received in a manner similar 
to the manner provided for bills of labor in 
paragraph (2)(C). 

“(4) A defense agency which is responsible 
for the acquisition of property (including 
major manufactured end items) or services 
under a covered contract shall cause to be 
recorded incurred costs under the contract 
in the same manner as the defense agency 
categories and records proposed and negoti- 
ated costs, including grouping the costs as 
provided under paragraph (1).” 

“(d)(1) Nothing in this section shall pro- 
hibit a contractor from submitting a request 
for payment or reimbursement for any bill 
of labor or any bill of material developed 
pursuant to°an approved system of cost 
principle and procedures. 

“(2) Nothing in the section shall require 
the submission of the information to be sub- 
mitted under this section if the contractor 
does not maintain such information on the 
date of enactment of this section.”. 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new item: 


“2405. Cost and price management.”’. 


SPECTER AMENDMENT NO. 245 


Mr. SPECTER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill S, 1160, supra; as follows: 

Title I, Division A, of the bill is amended 
as follows: at page 3, line 3, strike 
“$5,213,300,000" and add ‘'$5,301,600,000, of 
which not less than $88,300,000 shall be 
used to procure Field Artillery Ammunition 
Support Vehicles (FAASV’s).” 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, the 
amendment that I am submitting 
would restore $88.3 million to the de- 
fense authorization bill for the pro- 
curement of field artillery ammunition 
support vehicles [FAASV’s]. Funding 
for FAASV procurement was eliminat- 
ed from the bill when the Senate 
Armed Services Committee was forced 
to report a zero-percent real growth 
defense authorization. 

Mr. President, the FAASV is an ar- 
mored, tracked vehicle designed to 
provide essential support to our for- 
ward deployed field artillery forces, 
and it is needed by our Armed Forces 
for a number of reasons. 

First, the FAASV increases our abili- 
ty to deter an adversary’s attack, by 
providing greatly improved support ca- 
pabilities to our forces. As a result of 
this enhanced ability to support con- 
ventional warfare, it lowers the nucle- 
ar threshold. 

In addition, continued production of 
this vehicle is essential to our armored 
vehicle production base. By continuing 
production of the FAASV, we simulta- 
neously keep our self-propelled howit- 
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zer mobilization base intact, because 
these vehicles have a large commonal- 
ity of parts. 

At this point I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two letters I have recently 
sent to Senator GOLDWATER on the 
FAASV Program, which further detail 
my reasons for submitting this amend- 
ment, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, May 13, 1985. 
Hon. Barry GOLDWATER, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR Barry: I am writing to express my 
concern about the possibility that funding 
for the procurement of 180 Field Artillery 
Ammunition Support Vehicles (FAASV’s) 
will be eliminated with the adoption of a 
zero percent real-growth defense budget for 
Fiscal Year 1986. 

The FAASV is the companion vehicle for 
America’s M109 self-propelled howitzer, 
and, like the howitzer, is produced solely by 
BMY of York, Pennsylvania. Its deployment 
increases the survivability and effectiveness 
of the total self-propelled artillery system, 
by providing protection to ammunition, 
powder, and crews needed to support 
combat artillery operations. 

The FAASV is a derivative of the M109, 
and both vehicles have a large commonality 
of components and require similar produc- 
tion machinery, worker skills, and common 
vendors. As the production base for the 
FAASV also serves as the production base 
for the M109, elimination or reduction of 
FAASV procurement funds will increase 
production costs for other armored vehicles, 
thereby jeopardizing BMY’s operations and 
threatening the integrity of our overall field 
artillery mobilization base. It should be 
noted that BMY is one of only three ar- 
mored tracked vehicle manufacturers still 
actively producing in the U.S., and that the 
cost of FAASV's to the U.S. government has 
declined steadily in constant dollars since 
the first contracts were signed in FY83. 

In addition to the national defense repur- 
cussions that would be experienced as a 
result of a FAASV funding cutoff, the 
impact on the unemployment situation in 
the York area, which already has a very 
high surplus of labor, would be virtually dis- 
astrous. According to BMY, more than 1500 
jobs at its facility and within its support and 
vendor communities would be lost in Penn- 
sylvania, including 500 at BMY itself. 

I urge you to review any plan to eliminate 
or reduce FAASV funding, just as you have 
done in prior years at my urging. 

My best. 

Sincerely, 
ARLEN SPECTER. 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, May 20, 1985. 
Hon. Barry GOLDWATER, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR Barry: Since I last wrote to you on 
May 13, 1985 regarding the importance of 
maintaining Field Artillery Ammunition 
Support Vehicles (FAASV’s) in the FY86 
DoD authorization, I have learned that the 
Senate Armed Services Committee deleted 
funding for this important program. I am 
writing to urge you to reconsider and accept 
an amendment to restore this funding. 
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As you know, the Army must have 1488 
FAASV’s to support its field artillery oper- 
ations. Each FAASV, an armored, tracked 
vehicle, carries essential ammunition and 
powder for one M109 or M110 self-propelled 
howitzer. The Army has targeted the 
FAASV for select forward deployed units, 
especially those in Europe and Korea. 

To date the Army has received approxi- 
mately 80 of the 1488 vehicles it would like 
to acquire, with another 264 due to be deliv- 
ered between now and January 1987. If pro- 
duction of the FAASV is halted in FY86, 
the Army will experience a shortfall of over 
1000 of these important support vehicles. 

I believe such a shortfall would be danger- 
ous for a number of reasons. First, it would 
gravely hamper our ability to engage in con- 
ventional battle, by reducing the mobile re- 
supply capabilities needed to support 
today’s field artillery operations. Reducing 
our capacity to respond to a sustained 
enemy assault with effective artillery fire, 
in turn, will ultimately lower the nuclear 
threshold, especially in Europe. 

The vehicle that the FAASV has now 
begun to replace, the M548, is inadequate. 
The M548 is a tracked but open vehicle, 
which can carry only about half of the 
quantity of ammunition and powder that 
the FAASV can carry. It offers no armored 
protection to these supplies or to its crew, 
which is especially important given the fact 
that, according to the Army, it must operate 
in areas only 3 to 7 kilometers from the for- 
ward edge of the battlefield, well within 
range of enemy artillery. The FAASV alone 
allows the support crew to remain safe 
inside armor while resupplying the self-pro- 
pelled howitzer, while concurrently provid- 
ing twice the ability to sustain our artillery 
fire—an especially critical factor given cur- 
rent Soviet war-fighting doctrine. 

In addition to the actual battlefield need 
for the FAASYV, it is imperative to note that 
eliminating this procurement will severely 
jeopardize our tracked armored vehicle pro- 
duction capabilities and mobilization base. 
The FAASV is manufactured at one of only 
three U.S. facilities currently producing 
tracked armored vehicles. Only two of these 
facilities—FMC’s in California, and BMY’s 
in York, Pennsylvania—are privately owned. 
For the last 10 years, only BMY’s plant has 
been involved in the manufacture of self- 
propelled howitzers and other vehicles uti- 
lizing the same chassis, such as the FAASV. 

With the termination of the FAASV pro- 
gram, this vital production line will be en- 
tirely dependent on foreign sales, after the 
delivery of some 30 remaining M109’s to the 
U.S. government. I’m sure you will agree 
that the United States’ motorized field artil- 
lery mobilization base must not be left sub- 
ject to the whims of foreign purchasers. 

In addition to these arguments, I must 
stress once again the devastating impact the 
termination of FAASV production would 
have on unemployment in the York area, 
which has yet to recover from the nation’s 
most recent recession. As I noted in my 
letter of May 13, a copy of which is en- 
closed, discontinuation of the FAASV pro- 
gram threatens to add some 1500 people to 
Pennsylvania’s unemployment roles, accord- 
ing to BMY. 

It is my hope that this matter can be suc- 
cessfully resolved during consideration of 
the DoD authorization bill. I look forward 
to working with you to address this very se- 
rious problem. 

My best. 

Sincerely, 
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Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I 
would like to ask if the distinguished 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee would care to comment on the 
committee’s recommendation regard- 
ing the FAASV. 

Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. President, I 
will be pleased to comment on that 
recommendation. The committee be- 
lieves the FAASV Program is valuable 
and needed, and that its mission is an 
important one. Our recommendation 
to delete funding for the FAASV was a 
difficult one, based strictly on budget- 
ary constraints imposed by the budget 
resolution. Also, I should note that the 
Army is now engaged in negotiations 
for the 1985 procurement of the 
FAASV. These negotiations will ad- 
dress price and warranty provisions as 
well as the completion of a technical 
data package [TDP] which is neces- 
sary to initiate competition in this pro- 
gram. If these issues are satisfactorily 
addressed by the time we go to confer- 
ence with the House Armed Services 
Committee, I believe our committee 
would be inclined to consider favor- 
ably the House position which fully 
funds the request for the FAASV. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished chairman for 
his willingness to reach an agreement 
on this matter, and with his assur- 
ances, that, if these issues are satisfac- 
torily addressed, the committee will be 
inclined to consider favorably yielding 
to the House on its figure of $88.3 mil- 
lion. Mr. President, I thank the chair- 
man. 

Mr. HEINZ. I would also like to 
thank the distinguished chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee for his 
cooperation on this important matter. 
I fully support my colleague, Mr. SPEC- 
TER’s effort on behalf of the Field Ar- 
tillery Support Vehicles [FAASV] Pro- 
gram which is crucial for the transport 
and supply of ammunition to our field 
artillery units. 


HOLLINGS AMENDMENT NO. 246 


Mr. NUNN (for Mr. HoLLINGs) pro- 
posed an amendment to the bill S. 
1160, supra; as follows: 

On page 11, line 19, strike the 
$14,289,734,000 and insert in lieu thereof 
$14,294,734,000. 


NUNN AMENDMENT NO. 247 


Mr. NUNN proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1160, supra; as follows: 
At the appropriate place in the bill insert 
the following new section: 
ADJUSTED PROCUREMENT BUDGET PLAN 
Sec. . The Secretary of Defense shall 
submit to the Congress not later than Sep- 
tember 1, 1985 an adjusted Five Year De- 
fense Plan beginning in FY 1986 in which 
the total budget authority for each fiscal 
year does not increase more than 3% over 
the previous year’s total budget authority 
adjusted for the official inflation projec- 
tions for that year, and a second Five Year 
Defense Plan in which the total budget au- 
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thority for each year does not exceed the 
previous year’s budget authority adjusted 
for the official inflation projections for that 
year. Such plans shall include the broad cat- 
egories as follows: 

(1) a single amount representing the total 
budget authority for each appropriation ac- 
count, except that amounts shall be speci- 
fied at the budget activity level in the pro- 
curement appropriation accounts; 

(2) the annual procurement plans for each 
of the five years for each major defense ac- 
quisition program as defined in 10 U.S. Code 
139a(a). 


ABDNOR (AND PRESSLER) 
AMENDMENT NO. 248 


Mr. ABDNOR (for himself and Mr. 
PRESSLER) proposed an amendment to 
the bill S. 1160, supra; as follows: 


On page 132, between lines 14 and 15, 
insert the following new section: 


SPECIAL IMPACT AID FOR THE DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
DISTRICT IN BOX ELDER, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sec. . The Secretary of the Air Force 
may use not to exceed $600,000 of the funds 
appropriated to the Air Force for fiscal year 
1986 for Ellsworth Air Force Base, South 
Dakota, under section 2131 to provide assist- 
ance, by grant or otherwise, to the Douglas 
School District located in Box Elder, South 
Dakota, for the purpose of mitigating any 
adverse impact on the schools of such 
school district. 


LEVIN AMENDMENT NO. 249 


Mr. LEVIN proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1160, supra; as follows: 

On page 67, line 8 and 9 strike “general 
and administrative”, 

On page 70, line 5 strike “may” and insert 
in lieu thereof “shall”. 

On page 69, line 24 strike “are” and insert 
in lieu thereof: “have previously been deter- 
mined to be”. 

On page 73, between lines 6 and 7, insert 
the following new paragraph: 

“(d) nothing herein is intended to modify, 
amend, or repeal section 1245 of the fiscal 
year 1985 Department of Defense Authori- 
zation Act, Public Law 98-473, the provision 
of which the Secretary of Defense has 
failed to comply with as of May 24, 1985. 

On page 69, line 10 strike the words “that 
there is” and insert “by”. 

On page 69, line 23 strike from “for” 
through “costs” in line 24 and insert 
“which, by clear and convincing evidence.” 


HART AMENDMENT NO 250 


Mr. HART proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1160, supra; as follows: 


On page 100, between lines 2 and 3 insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. . The President of the United 
States shall conduct an interagency study 
(to include the Department of Defense, the 
Department of Energy, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the Department of State, the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, and the 
appropriate intelligence agencies), with the 
purpose of: 

Reporting on the present status of U.S. 
and Soviet verification capabilities; and 

Determining possible avenues for coopera- 
tion with the Soviet Union in the develop- 
ment of verification capabilities not subject 
to national security restrictions; including 
but not limited to limited exchanges of data 
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and scientific personnel and conducting a 
joint technological effort in the area of seis- 
mic monitoring. 

The President shall submit a classified 
and unclassified version of this report to 
Congress no later than October 1, 1985. 


WILSON AMENDMENT NO. 251 


Mr. GOLDWATER (for Mr. WILSON) 
proposed an amendment to the bill S. 
1160, supra; as indicated: 

Sec. . (a) The Secretary of the Navy 
(hereinafter in this section referred to as 
the “Secretary”) is authorized to sell or ex- 
change approximately 475 acres of land 
lying south of proposed highway SR-52 
which comprises a portion of the Naval Air 
Station, Miramar, San Diego, California, 
said lands not to include lands authorized to 
be conveyed under Public Law 98-407, Sec- 
tion 837. The sale or exchange shall be con- 
ducted in accordance with competitive bid- 
ding procedures, as defined in Chapter 137 
of Title 10, and the Secretary shall in any 
event ensure that the consideration received 
from the sale or exchange is at least equal 
to the fair market value of the property. 

(b) In consideration for the sale or ex- 
change authorized in subsection (a), the 
Secretary may receive cash or land in the 
San Diego area, or both. Any land received 
shall be suitable for siting of military family 
housing. The Secretary is authorized to 
retain and expend the proceeds of the sale 
or exchange only for the acquisition of mili- 
tary family housing sites in the San Diego 
area. Any funds received by the Secretary 
under this provision shall be obligated for 
military family housing sites within 30 
months of their receipt or, failing such obli- 
gation, shall be deposited in the Treasury as 
miscellaneous revenue. 

(c) The exact acreage and legal descrip- 
tion of the property to be sold or exchanged 
under this section shall be in accordance 
with surveys that are satisfactory to the 
Secretary. 

(d) The Secretary may require such addi- 
tional terms and conditions in connection 
with the sale or exchange as are considered 
appropriate to protect the interests of the 
United States. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, the 
Senate Committee on Governmental 
Affairs will continue its hearings on 
the nomination of Donald Devine to 
be Director of the Office of Personnel 
Management on Wednesday, June 5 at 
10 a.m. in room SD-342. For additional 
information, please contact Jamie 
Cowen at 224-2254. 

COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce that on June 
11, 1985, the Senate Small Business 
Committee’s Family Farm Subcommit- 
tee will hold a hearing on small issue 
industrial development bonds as a 
source of capital for small business ex- 
pansion. Mr. Ronald Pearlman, Assist- 
ant Secretary for Tax Policy is sched- 
uled to testify. The hearing will be 
held in room 428A of the Russell 
Senate Office Building and will begin 
at 2 p.m. Senator LARRY PRESSLER Will 
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chair the hearing. For further infor- 
mation, please call Bob Wilson, of the 
committee staff, at 224-5175 or Tom 
Hohenthaner of Senator PRESSLER’S 
staff at 224-5842. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, NUTRITION, AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to announce that the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
will resume markup on S. 616 and 
other farm program legislation related 
to the 1985 farm bill. 

The markup will begin at 10 a.m. on 
Tuesday, June 4, 1985, in 328-A Rus- 
sell Senate Office Building. 

For further information please con- 
tact the committee staff at 224-2035. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


MILITARY PERSONNEL LEVELS 


è Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I 
submit for the Record an article enti- 
tled “Military Personnel Levels: Bloat- 
ed or Needed for the Job?” The article 
was written by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. 
RUDMAN]. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL LEVELS: BLOATED OR 
NEEDED FOR THE JOB? 


(By Warren B. Rudman) 


If we are going to cut the deficit, the de- 
fense budget must be subject to the same 
searching examination that domestic pro- 
grams are currently undergoing. 

So how to go about cutting increases in 
next year’s defense budget without reducing 
readiness, canceling crucial weapons sys- 
tems, or gutting our combat units and stra- 
tegic forces? With the Pentagon employing 
more than three million civilian and mili- 
tary personnel, I believe we must look 
beyond cost overruns on spare parts and ex- 
amine excessive personnel levels that are 
neither wise nor appropriate. 

The popular method of cutting defense is 
to eliminate various weapons systems and 
stretch out the procurement of others. How- 
ever, canceling weapons systems saves very 
little money in the short term. Stretching 
out programs may save money in the short 
term, but it drives up the unit cost, thereby 
adding to the total expense. 

Another solution, carried out in past 
years, is to reduce funding for military read- 
iness. Not only do such cuts result in imme- 
diate savings, but they are easily imple- 
mented and, therefore, attractive. But this 
is the last place we should look for savings. 
Such reductions have a direct impact on our 
combat capability by reducing available fuel 
supplies, ammunition and training time. 
Similar cuts in the mid-1970s had serious 
consequences for U.S. military prepared- 
ness. 

Thus, the only area of the budget that 
offers significant savings without adversely 
affecting combat capability is personnel. 
Prudence dictates that we begin paring back 
the military’s massive noncombat, indirect 
support structure by reducing the number 
of people serving in support positions. I am 
proposing a package of selected cuts in non- 
combat support personnel that can save $4.5 
billion in fiscal 1986 and $21 billion cumula- 
tively through fiscal 1988. The most contro- 
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versial elements of the plan deny the De- 
fense Department’s proposed personnel in- 
crease of 45,000 people and require a 10% re- 
duction in military and civilian noncombat, 
indirect support personnel—trimming 75,000 
military and 100,000 civilian positions. 

It should be noted that the majority of 
cuts can be achieved through attrition and 
that the plan gives Defense Department of- 
ficials the authority to determine which po- 
sitions are to be eliminated, thus enabling 
them to protect vital functions such as in- 
telligence. 

Critics contend the plan will reduce 
combat forces: that ships, tanks and aircraft 
will lack needed crews. This is not so. 
Rather, it takes aim at the Pentagon's 
grossly excessive support structure, includ- 
ing its various departments, commands, di- 
rectorates and offices that employ hundreds 
of thousands of uniformed and civilian per- 
sonnel. 

Even a cursory examination of the De- 
fense Department’s use of manpower ex- 
poses a grossly excessive support establish- 
ment. According to the department’s own 
December 1983 list of manpower skills, only 
258,254 of the 1.8 million enlisted personnel 
had combat as a skill. On the other hand, 
289,861 had their specialty listed as “admin- 
istration and clerks.” 

Of the 2.1 million men and women in uni- 
form, 752,000 are assigned to purely support 
functions. (This does not include the hun- 
dreds of thousands of others who are as- 
signed to support functions within strategic 
and tactical units.) An additional 311,000 
are not assigned to any unit and 213,000 are 
in training, not including the cadet corps at 
the service academies. 

The situation is no better among the more 
than one million civilian employees at the 
Defense Department, all of whom serve sup- 
port functions. One can only wonder why it 
takes 522,000 civilians to provide operations 
and maintenance support for the active- 
duty uniformed services when a massive 
support structure already exists within the 
uniformed services. 

Moreover, the armed forces have too 
many officers. Consider the fact that in 
1945, with 12 million men under arms, the 
armed forces were commanded by 101 three- 
star generals and admirals and 38 four- and 
five-stars. In 1983, with one-sixth the 
number of people in uniform, there were 
118 three-stars and 34 four-stars. 

Numerous General Accounting Office 
studies support the contention that merging 
military support services and eliminating 
support positions could save hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually. In 1982, GAO 
testified: “The services have recognized this 
situation and have successfully resisted 
most consolidation proposals, and will con- 
tinue to do so unless stronger actions are 
taken.” 

Admittedly, Congress must share the 
blame for such excess, since members have 
frequently prevented those few initiatives 
the Defense Department has been willing to 
make. But that alone is not reason enough 
to ignore proposals to reduce bureaucratic 
fat and job duplication, especiallly given the 
current budget crisis. 

Some in the Pentagon argue that any per- 
sonnel cuts will damage our combat capabil- 
ity. Bureaucrats often assert that each and 
every person in their department is critical. 
They also might suggest that if a teaspoon 
of sand were removed from the desert, the 
desert would disappear. 

But while some contend that such reduc- 
tions are far too drastic, the prevalent polit- 
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ical and economic realities remain un- 
changed. The adoption of this proposal will 
help alleviate bugetary pressures without 
affecting our essential combat forces, The 
alternative is to risk the recent improve- 
ments we have made in our military readi- 
ness because we refuse to confront the 
larger problem of a burgeoning military 
support structure. 


THE RHODE ISLAND 
DIVESTMENT MOVEMENT 


@ Mr. PELL. Mr. President, in the last 
6 months we have witnessed the devel- 
opment of a nationwide movement in 
the United States against South Afri- 
ca’s immoral and inhumane system of 
apartheid. Many American students 
are calling for the divestment of uni- 
versity funds from companies that 
have invested in South Africa. Ameri- 
cans of different ages and political 
persuasions are demonstrating at 
South African consulates and at the 
South African Embassy here in Wash- 
ington. Moreover, many States and 
local communities have passed or on 
the verge of passing some form of di- 
vestment legislation. In fact, legisla- 
tors in my home State of Rhode 
Island are now considering two divest- 
ment bills. 

One of the foremost advocates of di- 
vestment in Rhode Island is Rhode Is- 
land’s general treasurer, Roger N. 
Begin. In testimony before the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Rhode Island 
House of Representatives, he gave a 
moving statement on the evils of 
apartheid and indicated that he shall 
“within 4 years” withdraw all State 
funds including pension funds from 
corporations doing business in South 
Africa. As one who shares his abhor- 
rence of apartheid, but has not 
reached a conclusion as to my own po- 
sition on this matter, I would like to 
commend him for his leadership and 
principled stance on this issue. 

Mr. President, the Woonsocket Call 
has written a very comprehensive arti- 
cle on Roger Begin’s role in Rhode Is- 
land's divestment effort. I ask that the 
full text of this article be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Becin Moves To DIVEST ALL R.I. FUNDING 

IN S. AFRICA 

In light of the pressing need to demon- 
strate repulsion felt for the inhuman ac- 
tions by the government of South Africa, 
Roger N. Begin of Woonsocket, Rhode 
Island General Treasurer, has stated, “In 
accordance with the prudent man rule, I 
shall within four years divest of all state 
funds and pension funds invested in any 
corporation doing business in South Africa.” 

The statement was made in testimony 
before the House Finance Committee on 
House Bill H-85 No, 6517, known as the Fo- 
garty Bill on Divestiture. 

In a strongly worded introduction, Begin 
stressed his moral outrage and repugnance 
with apartheid and conditions in South 
Africa. 

Begin stated that the South African gov- 
ernment’s racist, repressive policies are a 
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violation of human rights and an affront to 
humanity. 

He explained to the committee that the 
divestiture issue has been a priority of his 
administration since his taking office on 
Jan. 1. 

In explaining the dilemma he faces as 
General Treasurer and chairman of the In- 
vestment Committee, he emphasized he is 
bound to reconcile the legal mandates of 
the state, his fiduciary responsibilities to 
the people of Rhode Island with his compel- 
ling commitment to demonstrate his repug- 
nance of apartheid. He explained he is the 
steward of state funds on behalf of 40,000 
state employees and retirees. 

Begin further emphasized his position re- 
sults from a comprehensive study of both 
House 5617 (the Fogarty Bill) and Senate 
425, the Carlin Bill. 

“My position sincerely couples repug- 
nance for apartheid and a commitment to 
ensure that we do not jeopardize state funds 
or pension funds,” Begin stated. 

Unless the corporation doing business in 
South Africa has adopted the Sullivan prin- 
ciples and has a performance rating of I, II 
(top categories,) or V (new signatories,) 
Begin further declared, “I shall invest no 
new state funds or pension funds unless the 
same conditions are met.” 

Begin explained that given a choice be- 
tween two comparable investments, he shall 
choose the investment in a corporation not 
doing business in South Africa over an in- 
vestment in a corporation doing business in 
South Africa. 

Also, he stated that he shall exercise 
shareholder rights in corporations where 
funds remain invested in cooperation with 
other concerned institutions to eliminate 
apartheid. 

Additionally, state funds will not be desig- 
nated or remain designated in depository 
banks if the following services are provided: 
selling krugerrand, underwriting the securi- 
ties of the Republic of South Africa, making 
loans to the government other than those 
for housing, educational facilities and 
health to all persons on a non-discriminato- 
ry basis. 

Begin also stressed his agreement to ana- 
lyze the issue in the future and assess any 
additional action which might be appropri- 
ate. 


KENNETH E. QUINN 


è Mr. GRASSLEY. I would like to 
take this opportunity to honor Mr. 
Kenneth E. Quinn of Lake View, IA, 
who has been named the Iowa Small 
Business Exporter of 1985. It is re- 
freshing in these times of sky-rocket- 
ing trade deficits to take note of a 
small businessman who has been con- 
stantly increasing his exports of 
Quinn Quality Popcorn for 20 years. 
Today, from Lake View, IA, Quinn 
Quality Popcorn sends popcorn 
around the world to some 20 foreign 
countries, including Canada, England, 
Italy, Spain, France, Columbia, and to 
recently opened markets in the Middle 
East. 

Kenneth Quinn, CEO and owner of 
Quinn Popcorn Co., became interested 
in the popcorn seed business as a stu- 
dent working in the Hybrid Popcorn 
Seed Program at Iowa State Universi- 
ty in 1948-49. With foundation stock, 
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that Quinn developed he began farm- 
ing a 5-acre plot on his family farm. 
Quinn broadened his operations from 
this modest start so that by 1958 he 
was growing, processing, and market- 
ing popcorn under the banner “Quinn 
Quality Popcorn.” 

Today, Quinn Popcorn is grown on 
7,500 acres in Midwestern States and is 
tested, cleaned, graded, and packaged 
at Quinn’s modern plant in Lake View. 
During the growing harvesting, and 
processing season, Quinn Popcorn em- 
ploys up to 40 people. 

Through exhibitions such as the 
Paris World Trade Show in 1983, 
where Quinn introduced his product 
fully popped, flavored, and seasoned, 
and through other marketing tech- 
niques, Quinn Popcorn has expanded 
its exports to the point where they 
now constitute 65 percent of Quinn's 
total sales. 

Kenneth Quinn and Quinn Quality 
Popcorn are sterling examples of a 
small business competing and succeed- 
ing in the export field. I am very 
pleased that he has been honored as 
the Iowa Small Business Exporter for 
1985.@ 


VICE PRESIDENT BUSH'S TRIB- 
UTE TO THE BEDFORD STUY- 
VESANT RESTORATION CORP. 


@ Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
in recognition of the outstanding work 
of the Bedford Stuyvesant Restoration 
Corp. in New York. 

In my home State of New York, 
there are a number of examples of the 
success of public-private partnerships. 
One fine example is the Bedford Stuy- 
vesant Restoration Corp. in Brooklyn. 
It exhibits a great potential for im- 
proving the quality of American life. 

For nearly two decades, in one of 
New York City’s most distressed areas, 
the Bedford Stuyvesant Corp. has of- 
fered hope, opportunity, and revital- 
ization. This dynamic organization has 
accentuated the positive and visibly 
improved the lives of numerous resi- 
dents. 

On May 6, Vice President George 
Bush spoke at a dinner honoring the 
work of the Bedford Stuyvesant Corp. 
He eloquently saluted its good works 
and I am pleased to note his praise of 
this corporation. He also made a ring- 
ing endorsement of Enterprise Zones, 
a concept with enormous potential for 
Bedford Stuyvesant and other dis- 
tressed areas of New York and this 
country. 

The late Senator Robert Kennedy 
advanced a concept quite similar to 
Enterprise Zones. Depressed areas, 
such as Bedford Stuyvesant, could 
have been on his mind when his legis- 
lation was introduced in 1967. The 
Urban and Rural Opportunities Devel- 
opment Act, S. 2088, was designed “to 
reduce poverty in the Nation’s cities 
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and rural communities, and social, 
physical, and psychological ills associ- 
ated therewith, by creating incentives 
for private industry to provide addi- 
tional employment opportunities to 
the residents of urban and rural pover- 
ty areas.” Many of the same tax incen- 
tives. to encourage job creation are in- 
cluded in both Senator Kennedy’s bill 
and the administration’s Enterprise 

Zone proposal. 

As the Vice President noted, Enter- 
prise Zones are working in a number 
of communities, harnessing the free 
enterprise system in the cause of 
inner-city jobs and revitalization. I 
share in his belief that “it’s time that 
Congress took notice” of these success- 
ful State enterprises and “passed the 
Enterprise Zone bill.” 

I share the dream for a better life 
for all. I am also pleased to take this 
opportunity to salute all those respon- 
sible for the great achievements in our 
communities. 

I am pleased to support the endeavy- 
ors of communities that have shown a 
commitment to social, physical, and 
economic revitalization. As stated by 
the Vice President, Bedford Stuyve- 
sant is a fine example of such a com- 
munity. Communities with strong pro- 
grams help build a stronger America. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I ask my col- 
leagues to join me in helping our com- 
munities obtain this goal that we all 
share. 

I ask that excerpts from Vice Presi- 
dent Bush’s remarks concerning the 
Bedford Stuyvesant Restoration Corp. 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The excerpt follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM REMARKS BY VICE PRESIDENT 
GEORGE BUSH TO THE BEDFORD STUYVESANT 
RESTORATION CORP. DINNER 
Td like to talk to you tonight about the 

future of America’s cities, particularly of 

those areas we call our “inner cities.” 

Now, maybe it’s presumptuous for me to 
talk about this to people who've done so 
much for this, America’s greatest city. I feel 
like the man who went to heaven and had 
to give a talk, kind of an inaugural address. 

As he was getting ready, St. Peter asked 
him for his topic and the man replied he 
was an expert on floods and was going to 
speak on the Johnstown Flood. “Oh, that 
will be splended,” St. Peter said. “Everyone 
will love that, and that fellow in the front 
row will be particularly interested—his 
name’s Noah.” 

In listening, over the years, to the debate 
about inner cities and their problems, it has 
struck me again and again that all the many 
theories and plans and elaborate statistical 
analyses, all these in the end ask us to make 
simple, strategic choices—choices between 
strategies based on hope and strategies 
based on despair; between strategies based 
on opportunity and strategies based on de- 
pendency; between strategies based on re- 
spect for the citizens of the community and 
those based on something less than respect. 

For 18 years, the Bedford Stuyvesant Res- 
toration Corporation has been making these 
choices. 

The corporation has been dedicated from 
the first to opening the windows of opportu- 
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nity in Bedford Stuyvesant and letting in 
the sunlight of hope. 

“We start with this truth,” said Robert 
Kennedy. “If there is to be a revitalization 
of Bedford Stuyvesant and places like it, 
methods must be found to join human re- 
sources with capital resources.” 

The corporation looked at a community 
that, as long ago as 1939, in the WPA’s clas- 
sic guidebook to New York, was called “dis- 
tricts which, for poverty and squalor, are as 
bad as the worst areas” of the city. But the 
corporation didn’t see just poverty. It saw 
churches and families. It saw parents deter- 
mined that life would be better for their 
children than it was for them. It saw the 
building blocks of America—determination 
and dreams. And with these, it went to work 
building. 

It built Restoration Plaza, the first shop- 
ping mall ever developed in a New York, 
low-income community. It built a supermar- 
ket and drugstore in a badly underserved 
area, It built The Platinum Factory, Brook- 
lyn's first 24-track, fully equipped recording 
studio. 

It built, rehabilitated, or renovated more 
than 5,000 housing units. 

It built buildings and it helped build 
dreams. To those who dreamed of owning a 
home, it helped with over 1,500 mortgages. 
To those who dreamed of starting a busi- 
ness, it helped with more than $9 million in 
direct loans. And to those who dreamed 
simply of finding a good job'and keeping it, 
it helped with training, job placement, coun- 
seling, and jobs themselves. 

It helped build the community's cultural 
life by establishing the Billie Holiday Thea- 
ter, the Bedford Stuyvesant Dance Theater, 
and the Center for Art and Culture. 

And because it dared to build, others soon 
did, too. Because of the corporation, IBM, 
for example, built and expanded a plant in 
Bedford Stuyvesant. 

Through everything that the corporation 
has done runs one theme, faith in the 
people of the community. Faith in men and 
women like Barry and Cassandra Graves. 

Barry works for E.F. Hutton. Cassandra is 
a social worker for the city. Both grew up in 
typical Bedford Stuyvesant neighborhoods. 
And when they found themselves able at 
last to buy a home, both agreed that only 
one part of the city could be home. Home 
was Bed-Stuy. There they have found a 
strong block association and neighbors who 
keep an eye on each other's houses and chil- 
dren. They’ve found a community. And 
Barry is thinking that someday soon he 
might start his own business. And where 
will it be located? Near home, in Bed-Stuy. 

Bed-Stuy Restoration put its faith in 
people like Barry and Cassandra Graves. It 
didn’t say that the system was to blame for 
the neighborhood’s distress and so the 
system alone must set things right. It had a 
different strategy—a strategy of hope and 
opportunity. A strategy that respected the 
dreams of the people of the community 
itself and their capacity to shape their own 
destiny, and it joined with them. 

I wish I could say that in the last two dec- 
ades, government has been as wise as you. 
But too often, government’s strategy has 
been a strategy of despair. 

Too often, government has said that doors 
are closed, that hope is gone, that all we can 
do is parcel out misery in small doses. Goy- 
ernment looked at the inner city and saw 
rundown buildings, trash in empty lots, 
people standing on corners without work. 
And with the best of motives, government 
tried to rebuild the buildings and give the 
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people assistance for food and clothing and 
shelter. 

But it took from those people their aspira- 
tions, their hopes for their children and for 
their communities. It took their most pre- 
cious possession—their sense of self-respect. 

People became cases on the rolls, waiting 
in line every few weeks. To the trying physi- 
cal surroundings of their poverty, govern- 
ment added the heaviest burden of all, lack 
of hope. It didn’t respect the people it set 
out to serve. 

We've seen something in the past two dec- 
ades. We've seen that strategies of despair 
breed despair and permanent dependence 
on government assistance. Among those 
who've become dependent, we've seen a 
breakdown in the strength of the family. 
And we've seen that the children from de- 
pendent families are the least likely to hold 
jobs and most likely to get into trouble with 
the law. 

The President and I believe that govern- 
ment must learn from you and organiza- 
tions like yours. We believe that govern- 
ment must move from a strategy of despair 
to a strategy, like yours, of opportunity and 
hope. 

Our Job Training Partnership and the 
Youth Minimum Wage Differential and En- 
terprise Zone proposals, as well as our work 
with public-private partnerships such as the 
Cities-in-Schools organization: These are 
among the ways we've started on that road. 
Enterprise Zones, for example, build on the 
same principles that have brought new op- 
portunity and hope to the entire Nation. 

In the last 4 years, reductions in taxes and 
easing of regulatory intrusions on the econ- 
omy have released the entrepreneurial ener- 
gies of America. We got government to step 
out of the way and let the dreams and drive 
of the American people, the desire to build 
for the family and for the future, take over. 

And the result? In the last 28 months, 
America has created jobs at a pace many 
said was impossible. And by some counts, all 
the net jobs created during the last 2 years 
have come from businesses of 20 or fewer 
people—many of these brandnew businesses. 

Isn't it time that we took that strategy 
and applied an extra measure of it to areas 
that need it most? 

Well, entrepreneurship is also the target 
of the enterprise zone proposal. 

Lower taxes, less regulation, faith in the 
community—these have released entrepre- 
neurial energies throughout America. En- 
terprise zones will do the same in our inner 
cities. 

In a working enterprise zone, you'll find 
lower Federal, State, and local taxes and 
less burdensome regulations. You'll find 
State and local government and public-pri- 
vate partnerships working together to draw 
in investment through direct loans, equity 
participations, loan guarantees or assistance 
to entrepreneurs and homeowners in deal- 
ing with banks. And you'll find State and 
local governments and public-private part- 
nerships working together with people in 
the community itself to bring greater safety 
and stability to the area. 

Sounds like Bed-Stuy Restoration would 
fit in perfectly, doesn’t it? 

Some say it’s just a pipe dream. But it’s 
not a pipe dream in Connecticut, New 
Jersey or Pennsylvania, three states that 
border on New York. It’s not a pipe dream 
in almost half our States, including Ohio, 
California, Texas, and Illinois. 

All these have gone ahead and established 
or plan soon to establish their own enter- 
prise zones. 
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And communities as diverse as Norwalk 
(Connecticut), Louisville, and Chicago have 
found that enterprise zones do mean jobs, 
jobs for the poor, hope and opportunity for 
those who need it most. 

I believe it’s time Congress took notice of 
their experience and passed the Federal en- 
terprise zone bill. 

Carl Sandburg wrote, “The Republic is a 
dream/Nothing happens unless first a 
dream.” 

Dreams are what Bed-Stuy Restoration is 
about—respect for the dreams of men and 
women throughout Bedford-Stuyvesant. 
Dreams are what America is about. It’s time 
for government, when it looks at our poor- 
est communities, to respect the dreams that 
flourish there and, as Bed-Stuy Restoration 
has done, to help open the windows of op- 
portunity and let in the sunlight of hope 
and step aside to watch those dreams grow 
into realities. 


CHILDREN HELPING CHILDREN 


@ Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on May 1 
of this month, the Senate children’s 
caucus held a policy forum in honor of 
Save the Children Day. The forum fo- 
cused on the efforts of American chil- 
dren living in poverty to help feed 
hungry children in Africa. 

Since 1979, Members of Congress 
have had the privilege of meeting each 
year with young people representing 
Save the Children, a nonprofit organi- 
zation assisting low-income children 
and their families through community 
development. In _ previous years, 


younger witnesses from save the chil- 
dren have testified on such pressing 
domestic issues and child abuse and 
neglect and childhood proverty. This 


year, the focus was on the continuing 
crisis of hunger in Africa and the ef- 
forts of children from Manhattan’s 
lower east side to North Dakota to do 
something to help stem it. 

The May 1 caucus forum raised im- 
portant policy questions about the re- 
lationship of the official U.S. aid pro- 
gram in Africa to private sector initia- 
tives. Just as importantly, ‘‘children 
helping children” posed a challenge to 
the Senate, a challenge presented by 
the actions of children living in some 
of the poorest neighborhoods in this 
country to assist their needier peers in 
Ethiopia. 

The Senate children’s caucus heard 
from six expert witnesses representing 
Save the Children. David Guyer, presi- 
dent of Save the Children, introduced 
Debbie Amaro from Public School 15 
in New York City; Elaine Half from 
Window Rock, NM; Clair Malouff 
from Antonito, CO; Carla Miller from 
Marvell, AR; Lance Poligyou from Ky- 
kotsmovi, AR; and Luke Vadas from 
Miami, FL. All these witnesses spoke 
of the activities they had undertaken 
to raise funds to help feed their 
hungry counterparts in Africa. 

The caucus also heard from other 
participants in the children-helping- 
children campaign seated in the audi- 
ence, including Anthony Baiz, Car- 
mela Baltran, Thomas Benn, Melissa 
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Bonta, Romae Byas, Kelly Caudill, 
Denise Cole, Chris Duncan, Darryle 
Emerson, Thomasin Foshay, Derek 
Guiley, Mary Jackson, Beth Jenninga, 
Thiphasone Khennavong, Gary Layes- 
Bad, Roberto Lopez, Maria Montoya, 
Kristen Nargi, Carla Paytiamo, Myron 
Pahe, Luz Ramos, Kimberly Shije, 
Sandra Suhu, Nicole Townsend, Jay 
Wesley, Tammy Workman, and Daryl 
Zaste. These young people traveled 
from 14 States to Washington, DC, to 
challenge the Senate to act on the Af- 
rican hunger crisis. 

Mr. President, I ask the transcript of 
the May 1 Senate children’s caucus 
forum be printed in the REcorp. 

The transcript follows: 

SAVE THE CHILDREN Day HEARING—U.S. 

SENATE CHILDREN'S CAUCUS 

Sen. SPECTER. On behalf of my co-chair- 
man, Chris Dodd of Connecticut, I’m 
pleased to open up this session of the Chil- 
dren’s Caucus, with the focus being the 
annual Save the Children event focusing on 
what children have done to help other chil- 
dren. 

The problems of children worldwide are 
enormous, and since children don’t vote—at 
least yet—they don’t have perhaps as much 
representation as they ought to in the 
United States Senate or the House of Rep- 
resentatives or worldwide. And that is why 
many of us in the Senate have banded to- 
gether in the Children’s Caucus to lend our 
weight and our support for the children’s 
activities—because of our conviction that if 
the early days are not solid days, that un- 
dermines a person's life and activity for the 
balance of his life. 

On the Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 
which I chair—of Judiciary—we deal with 
many of the heart-rending problems of the 
juveniles as it relates to being runaways, re- 
lates to problems of teenage suicide—which 
we had a hearing on yesterday, as it relates 
to problems of the delinquency and crime, 
vandalism and truancy. And our focus is 
to—is to help children. 

Children have been very much at risk all 
over the world. And in some parts of the 
world where hunger is an epidemic—as in 
Ethiopia recently—children are more at risk 
than are—than are others. And some of the 
activities which we will hear about today 
are about children—children helping chil- 
dren. One group in Council Rock raised 
some $40,000 for Ethiopia. Some $17,000 was 
used to purchase some 31 tons of food, and 
over $22,000 was donated to Save the Chil- 
dren to establish a relief center in Ethiopia. 
And today we have a number of children to 
tell of their special efforts to help other 
children. 

With that introduction, Pd now like to 
yield to the distinguished senator from Mas- 
sachusetts who has been at the forefront of 
so many humanitarian efforts—on hunger 
and on world—on efforts for the underprivi- 
leged generally, my colleague Senator Ted 
Kennedy. 

Sen. Kennepy. Thank you very much, 
Senator Specter and Senator Dodd. I want 
to just express a warm word of welcome to 
our panelists here this morning. I don’t 
know whether they’re nervous or not, but 
we're very, very glad to have you here. Be- 
cause it’s very important for the members 
of the United States Senate to hear from 
you—hear about your concerns for children 
in other parts of our country and other 
parts of the world. 
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I just want to thank you very much for 
coming here this morning. And thank you 
very much for your concern about children, 
because Save the Children is an organiza- 
tion that cares about children here and 
overseas as well. And I know that you've 
done a great deal to show your concern for 
children in other parts of the world by rais- 
ing money—nickles and dimes and quar- 
ters—and by telling us about your efforts 
here today. 

Let me say that I had the chance to go to 
Ethiopia and Sudan and see children very 
much your own age. And it was really a very 
horrifying experience because those chil- 
dren were suffering so much. The fastest 
growing item in the refugee camps were the 
graves of children your age and younger 
that were dying from lack of food and from 
diseases which we know how to prevent. I 
saw children who were being innoculated 
for measles. You've all been innoculated for 
measles. But the arms of the children were 
so thin that if they just put the needle—the 
innoculation needle—into the arm, it would 
come out the other side. So they had to put 
it in sideways. I saw children in Ethiopia 
whose eyes and mouths were filled with 
flies—and the children so weak they 
couldn't even brush them away. 

The money that you gave to go through 
the Save the Children makes a real differ- 
ence—it really helps. So you really are doing 
something very important for childern in 
other parts of the world. And I’m very 
grateful for the fact that you'd come here 
to tell us about what you're doing. And I 
want to thank Save the Children and all 
those associated with it for making such an 
important difference for us here in the 
United States Senate. 

Sen. Dopp. Thank you very much, Senator 
Kennedy. I'd like to submit my opening 
statement for the record: 

Mr. Dopp. I am pleased to call to order 
this Senate children's caucus policy forum, 
honoring Save the Children Day. Each May 
1st, childern from across the country come 
to testify before the Senate on such issues 
of critical concern as child abuse and child 
poverty. They represent Save the Children, 
a nonprofit organization based in my State 
of Connecticut which assists children in 
poor families and*communities both in this 
country and abroad. 

I would like to tell our younger witnesses 
here today that 4 years ago, children very 
much like them who came here for Save the 
Children Day inspired me to work on setting 
up this caucus. I also want the children here 
to know that the Senate children’s caucus 
has young people testify before us at all of 
our forums. 

To date, caucus forums have focused on 
the priority needs of the 64 million Ameri- 
cans who are children. We have looked at 
the critical issues of latchkey children, 
childhood injuries, gifted students whose 
talents are ignored, high school dropouts, 
and child sexual abuse. But today, children 
from 14 States have traveled here to ask us 
to focus on what is happening to their peers 
in Africa. 

As the young people before us will testify, 
drought has left countless children in Africa 
on the brink of starvation. Of the 300,000 
Africans who died from lack of food in the 
past few months, three-quarters of them 
were children under the age of 4. 

No words can describe the ravages of 
hunger as effectively as the television shots 
of Ethiopian children who are too weak to 
drink milk. But our expert witnesses this 
morning did not wait to come up with the 
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right words to describe their feelings upon 
seeing those pictures. Instead, they decided 
to act. And their actions present as strong a 
challenge to us as I have seen since I took 
office. 

Our younger witnesses today defied the 
odds. Many live in some of the poorest 
neighborhoods in this country. But they 
wanted to help. They asked questions and 
learned that even 5 cents can buy enough 
grain to feed an Ethiopian child for 1 day. 
So, they gave their snack money to help 
feed children their own age thousands of 
miles away. Students from kindergarten 
through the sixth grade at the Beardsley 
School in my State of Connecticut collected 
$225 in pennies, nickles and dimes. These 
students live in the inner city of Bridgeport, 
one of the most economically depressed 
areas in my State. But the money they 
raised and passed on to save the children 
fed 225 children in Africa. 

Younger Americans from Manhattan’s 
lower east side to North Dakota have been 
putting on talent shows, holding bake sales, 
and raffling off paper hearts to raise money 
to buy grain for children and families in 
drought-stricken Africa. All told, they have 
raised some $300,000 over the past few 
months. And their fund-raising efforts con- 
tinue. They know that the crisis of hunger 
in Africa will not end today or tomorrow. 
And they are challenging us to continue to 
confront this crisis. 

Right now, restrictions placed on U.S. aid 
are complicating efforts to get tons of grain 
and powdered milk to Ethiopian children 
and adults who will quite literally starve 
without it. Over half of the 332,000 tons of 
food delivered to Ethiopian ports since Jan- 
uary has not yet been distributed. Trucks 
are in such short supply it can take 90 days 
for a relief organization to be able just to 
rent one. Yet U.S. aid cannot be used to 
help to solve this transportation bottleneck. 
Likewise, despite the fact that fewer than 5 
percent of all Ethiopians have access to 
clean drinking water, U.S. grain cannot be 
used to pay families to dig irrigation ditches 
and drinking wells. 

Obviously, the restrictions on U.S. aid 
were not put in place to prevent food from 
reaching the millions at risk of starvation. 
As a member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, I know that untangling such restric- 
tions may not be easy. But neither was it 
easy for children living in the poorest fami- 
lies and poorest communities in this country 
to raise enough money to feed thousands of 
villagers in Ethiopia. 

If we are to meet the challenge presented 
to us by our witnesses this morning, we 
must make Africa a priority both in terms 
of short-term emergency assistance and 
long-term development. We must follow the 
example of save the children by encourag- 
ing development so that subsistence farming 
will be possible once the rains come. For 
once children and their families are driven 
out of villages by hunger, they become refu- 
gees within their own country. Their 
chances for survival depend upon whether 
they can walk the many miles to an emer- 
gency feeding station. 

Last session, I sponsored the child survival 
fund along with my colleague from Florida 
to save the lives of at least half of the 
40,000 children who die each day from dehy- 
dration. By encouraging the use of oral re- 
hydration, immunization, breast-feeding, 
and growth charts, the survival fund should 
help children from Ethiopia to Equador 
who are at risk of dying from preventable 
diseases. But our distinguished witnesses 
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this morning are telling us that we have to 
do more in terms of long-term development 
assistance if an entire generation of their 
peers in Africa is to survive. 

Before I call on our witnesses, let me see if 
any of my colleagues have any opening re- 
marks. 

I'd like now to turn to the distinguished 
senator from Arizona, Senator Dennis 
DeConcini, who has been a leader in the hu- 
manitiran efforts in Ethiopia—recently trav- 
eled there, and can speak both with respect 
to the adult population and also with re- 
spect to the plight of children there. Sena- 
tor DeConcini? 

Sen. DeConcrnt. Thank you, Senator 
Dodd and Senator Specter. We thank you 
for putting this organization and caucus to- 
gether. Senator Kennedy expresses so well 
my feelings, having visited Ethiopia, just a 
few weeks after he was there. The old 
saying “a picture is worth a thousand 
words”—I've taken the liberty of showing 
some pictures here on these boards. They 
are not the most pleasant pictures to look 
at, but you may want to find some renewed 
hope in the fact that some of those chil- 
dren—particularly the ones on the top 
center and the lower left, are going to sur- 
vive. These children are going to live, 
thanks to the help of Save the Children and 
the efforts that many of you have given. 
These two children over here—the one in 
the right center is twelve years old and only 
has a 30 percent chance of survival. The one 
next to that one will probably not survive. 

What has happened is that there has been 
a total forgetting of human suffering, and it 
is very difficult for us—no matter what age 
we are—to address that and look those chil- 
dren in the face. You have shown courage 
beyond many grownups, in my judgement, 
who are willing to do just that. As Senator 
Kennedy stated I thank you for taking the 
time to be here and for all that you have 
done. 

When I was in Ethiopia, Congressman 
Ackerman of New York who had raised 
money in New York City, was there deliver- 
ing food from Save the Children’s effort. 
The food was actually being delivered there. 
We saw some of the food that was pur- 
chased by Save the Children actually being 
delivered and unloaded from trucks and 
later made into sorghum which was being 
fed to some of the children. So you are 
doing something in a most meaningful way 
in Ethiopia, as well as throughout the coun- 
try and throughout the world. 

Senator Dodd, thank you for an opportu- 
nity to listen to this panel and to be with 
you today. 

Senator Dopp. Thank you, Senator 
DeConcini, very, very much. And let me call 
upon Senator Cranston, who I know is being 
called to the floor momentarily. Senator 
Cranston, we thank you for coming by this 
morning and participating in our caucus and 
listening to these expert witnesses on how 
to raise money and help people in a quick 
way. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you, Chris, very 
much. I, too, am delighted to welcome all of 
you who are here today. It was my privilege 
to chair the very first hearing of Save the 
Children back in 1979. One of the most in- 
spirational things that I do each year is to 
come by this meeting and see children like 
you who are doing so much to help other 
children. And it’s wonderful of you to do 
what you are doing, to have raised money as 
you have raised money—which is the way 
many things get done—and to come here to 
express your views to us. And that’s consist- 
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ent with the American tradition of compas- 
sion and concern about the need of other 
people. 

The children in Africa probably do face 
the most desperate situation of any children 
on the face of the earth. And the fact that 
you are focusing your concerns upon their 
needs—rather than upon whatever problems 
you, yourselves, face in your own personal 
lives—is wonderful of you. And that’s one of 
the reasons we have such a great country— 
because there're so many people like you 
that behave in that way. And I know that 
the few of you that are here today—not 
that few, but not that many, either—really 
represent thousands upon thousands—actu- 
ally millions—of children in America, in 
your concern. We receive many letters in 
the Senate—from constituents, from people 
who are concerned about one thing or an- 
other. The greatest letter I have received 
this year so far was from a child in Califor- 
nia who wrote to me to say: “Dear Senator 
Cranston: Please send my parents’ tax 
money to starving children in Africa.” 
That's a marvellous thought from that 
child. And you are doing marvellous work, I 
thank you for it. 

Senator Dopp. Thank you very much, Sen- 
ator. And Senator Melcher of Montana is 
also with us this morning. We're getting 
members of the Senate from across the 
country. And Senator Melcher, would you 
care to share some thoughts with our expert 
panel here this morning? 

Senator MELCHER. Thank you very much, 
Senator Dodd. I thank you and the others 
for having arranged this opportunity for 
senators to be with this outstanding group 
of children. And I want to tell you children 
that the most outstanding part of being 
here is that you have come together to tell 
those of us who are older and who are in a 
place to make determinations for the coun- 
try just exactly what you think. Because, 
after all, it is your country and it is your 
world, and you're going to be guiding our 
country and our world in what we do about 
children, in what we do about all ages of 
people. If you have faith in what you be- 
lieve in, and if you pursue it, as I think you 
will, then you're going to change the future 
and the destiny of this country—and indeed 
the world. Thanks very much for coming. 
I'm anxious to hear what you have to say. 
I'm anxious to get your advice and get your 
suggestions. I know they're going to be 
worthwhile. 

Sen. Dopp. Thank you very much, Senator 
Melcher. And let me just say very, very 
briefly to our panel, before I give you a 
chance to share your thoughts with us, how 
pleased and honored I am that you've been 
willing to take the time to share your own 
experiences with this caucus and with the 
United States Senate this morning. 

I happened to have watched the “20/20” 
program where some of you became TV 
stars. But as some of you said, you really are 
more than just T.V. stars. You are “real 
heroes”—because you used limited resources 
to raise money to help other people. I 
should just tell you that is was a result of a 
hearing involving Save the Children four 
years ago that I decided to start this Senate 
Caucus on Children’s Issues, It occurred to 
me then that having young people testify 
was a good way to focus attention on the 64 
million Americans—one-third of our popula- 
tion—who are children. And as a result of 
that initial experience with Save the Chil- 
dren, we've had a whole series of hearings 
across the country on the problems of latch- 
key children, abused childen, dropouts—and 
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a variety of other issues. Our first panel of 
witnesses at very Caucus hearing is always a 
group of younger people talking about their 
own experiences. And it was as a result of 
the Save the Children Program where that 
was the format a few years ago that caused 
me to set up the Caucus. We've been very 
fortunate to have so many Senators from 
both parties—Republicans and Democrats— 
join the Caucus and become involved. 

What you young people have done over 
the last several months has been remarka- 
ble. It has served as an example of what 
other people can do. You represent students 
from fourteen different states trying to help 
out your peers in Ethiopia. No words, as we 
all know, are going to adequately describe 
the ravages that have affected that nation 
and its people. Certainly, we all know that 
it’s going to take more than just trying to 
get food in. The Ethiopians must have some 
serious longer-term programs so that they 
can begin to take care of themselves. But 
providing food during this time of tragedy is 
obviously essential. 

At any rate, I'd like to get to the first 
panel. First of all, I'd like to welcome David 
Guyer, who is the President of Save the 
Children. David, once again, we thank you 
for being here. You've done an excellent job 
over the years in bringing Save the Children 
to Washington. We're very proud of the fact 
that you’re a Connecticut-based organiza- 
tion. Those of us from Connecticut are 
deeply grateful to you and to the people 
who work with you for all you've done. 

Certainly anyone who hasn’t yet seen the 
“20/20” program ought to. I am going to try 
and see if ABC will allow us to get copies of 
that program to show in every elementary 
and high school in the State of Connecticut. 
I want to see if we can’t match the chal- 
lenge that was suggested by the student 
from New York City. I forget which student 
said it, but someone at the end of the “20/ 
20” program said, “Beat us if you can.” 
David, you and I ought to challenge the stu- 
dents of Connecticut to see if they can do 
better than the students of New York. And 
maybe we can get other states to do the 
same thing. _ 

But-we welcome you here today. As you 
know—Save the Children has brought 
young witnesses from across the country— 
from Arizona and North Dakota and else- 
where—to tell us about the Children Help- 
ing Children campaign. And for any of you 
in the audience who, as I said, saw that pro- 
gram, you know how well that Children 
Helping Children program can work. And so 
David, we welcome you. We’d be delighted 
to hear from you this morning. 

Dr. Guyer. Thank you very much, Sena- 
tor Dodd and Senator Specter and the other 
senators here this morning. We are particu- 
larly grateful to be here to tell the country 
at large that we're not just working 
overseas.We have programs in Arizona, in 
Montana and California, and in twenty 
other states as well as 42 countries abroad. 
About a third of our entire efforts are in 
this country, and today you have witness to 
some of the constituents we work with. 
We’re—nothing is more proud to the organi- 
zation than to have these panelists here 
today and their backstoppers, who fill sever- 
al rows, behind us. 

We really salute the Senate Children’s 
Caucus for the initiative they’ve taken into 
making this possible, and it’s more and more 
important each year. This is the seventh 
year that we've done this. We've concentrat- 
ed in the past on the battered child, on envi- 
ronment and war and peace—always from 
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the perspective of what children think 
about these issues. And some very creative, 
innovative ideas come up that I think have 
astounded some of our Senate and House 
colleagues that heard the testimony in the 
past. 

And today, of course, is Africa day. This 
is, naturally, the most serious human crisis 
in the last forty years. The last I remember 
is in Bengal in 1945, when about a million 
died of famine. We haven't had anything 
like that the world community has had to 
face in over forty years. And we are facing it 
today. And many of you on the Senate side 
have seen it, have witnessed it first hand 
and know the problems that are brought 
about by this extraordinary human tragedy. 

But today is the day we're going to hear 
from the children what they think about it. 
I'm sorry, in a way, that Senator Specter 
left, because I want to pay tribute to that 
first group of Pennsylvania students that 
really kept the operation going for several 
weeks by their initial food shipment. And 
since then, the New York City school 
system, as you heard last week in the ABC 
special—and throughout the country it’s 
been an overwhelming response now to—to 
this tragedy. It’s shown to the American 
people that food can get there quickly. It 
doesn’t have to take six months or a year. 
As you saw in that TV special, it got there 
within a month after the money was raised. 
That’s the thing we’re proud of in Save the 
Children. We do it very quickly, we’re able 
to react to any emergency at a moment’s 
notice with the constituency that we build 
up—with your help, both in the Senate and 
the House, and our constituency around the 
country. 

Now, it gives me great pleasure, Senator, 
to introduce our panel this morning. To my 
right I have Elaine Hale, who is from 
Window Rock, Arizona—from Navajo land. 
She came all the way from Senator DeCon- 
cini’s part of the world. And second, we have 
Debbie Amaro, who is right next to Elaine. 
Debbie you will recognize as one of the stars 
in the ABC special. Debbie is from New 
York City and has worked with us in that 
part of the country for some time. Third, we 
have Luke Vadas, who is from Homestead, 
Florida. We have a number of projects in 
Florida, particulary with the Seminole Indi- 
ans. Glad to have Luke with us. And we're 
especially pleased to have Carla Miller here 
this morning. Carla is from Marvell, Arkan- 
sas, an area that we call the Mississippi 
River Delta Project. And she represents 
that part of the country. 

Next to Carla, we have Lance Polin- 
gyouma, and he comes from a Hopi village 
which has about thirty letters in it. And I'm 
just going to say it’s from the third Mesa— 
and he allowed me to do that. And Lance, 
we're glad to have you from Hopi land here 
today. And last but hardly least, we have 
Claire Malouff, who is from Antonito, Colo- 
rado, and who is particularly concerned 
with this African problem. 

Se we're very pleased, Senator Dodd, to 
have this panel with us. And as I say, we've 
got some fine backstops in the ten rows of 
seats behind us. 

Senator Dopp. Thank you very, very 
much, David. We welcome all of you in the 
first panel here this morning and those who 
are sitting behind the panel. I recognize 
some of those faces from the “20/20’ show. 
Obviously we'd love to give everyone a 
chance to say something. That’s a little dif- 
ficult with the time constraints we have, so 
we're counting on the first panel to be the 
representatives of all the children here this 
morning. 
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Let me begin, if you will, with you, Elaine. 
What we'd like to ask you to do is just de- 
scribe, in your own words what you have 
done. If you have a statement prepared, 
we'd obviously accept it. But just tell us 
about how you became involved in the pro- 
gram, what it’s meant to you, how success- 
ful it was, what your problems were in get- 
ting the program off the ground. What 
would be your recommendation to other 
people watching—younger people like your- 
selves—who would like to do what you've 
done? What are some of the things they 
should avoid? Maybe you can tell us some of 
the mistakes that you made and some of the 
corrections you’d make today if you were 
going to start all over again. 

So we welcome all of you. I'll ask each of 
you to just share your own thoughts in a 
few minutes, and then we'll have some ques- 
tions for you. So why don’t we begin with 
you, Elaine? And welcome. 

ELAINE HALE. Thank you. My name is 
Elaine Hale. I am an _ eighteen-year-old 
Navajo Indian from Window Rock, Arizona, 
the capital of the Navajo Nation. I am cur- 
rently attending Window Rock High School. 
I became interested in the African situation 
when I heard the powerful song “We Are 
the World” by U.S.A. for Africa. The song 
has a great meaning, and it is true that “we 
must come together as one” to reduce star- 
vation in Africa and around the world. 
Therefore, “we must lend a helping hand” 
by teaching the Africans new methods of 
cultivation in order to produce their own 
food. Research must go into the lands fer- 
tile once again. 

But for the time being, we must give im- 
mediate aid to the African children. Al- 
though the whole issue lies in the hands of 
the Africans themselves, we must realize 
that they are human beings and have feel- 
ings as much as we do. Not only the Afri- 
cans get food from concerned citizens, but 
we must act to teach them to become self- 
sufficient so they can plan for the future of 
their people. Essentially, we cannot solve 
this problem overnight. But it is a great con- 
cern for all people to know that there are 
people starving to death when we all know 
that there is enough food in this world to 
feed the world. 

But why are there people starving when 
we know there is enough food in this world? 
I may not have the answer to this—to this 
question, but if we combine all our ideas to- 
gether, we may reduce the problem. People 
have started to help, but the Africans need 
more help. Therefore, we need your support 
in helping us support the people in Africa. 
After all, we make a brighter and better day 
when we give. Giving will save lives—the 
greatest gift of all. Thank you. 

Sen. Dopp. Thank you very much, Elaine. 

Debbie—Can we move that microphone 
over for Debbie—slide that over for her? 
Debbie, I know you have a good, strong 
voice. I listened to you sing on the “20/20” 
program. So you probably don’t need that 
microphone. We welcome you here this 
morning, Debbie. Why don’t you tell us 
some of your thoughts and views, how your 
program worked and what your suggestions 
would be on how we could make it work 
better? 

DEBBIE AMARO. My name is Debbie Amaro. 
I am nine years old. I live in New York City. 
I want to tell you what the children of New 
York City did. We raised $250,000 for the 
people in Ethiopia. At PS 15, we started in 
November by collecting snack money. We 
made hearts in February for Valentine's 
Day. We haven't stopped raising money. We 
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are going to make Mother’s Day cards. We 
are going to sell them. 

The reason we did is because we cared. 
Children my age are starving to death, and I 
can help. But I am just a kid. I can’t do 
just—I can do just so much, but I can't do 
everything. We can use some help. I think 
you should help us kids. Thank you. 

Sen. Dopp, Thank you very much, Debbie, 
for that testimony. You're going to continue 
the fund-raising program. In other words, 
you haven't stopped with the making of the 
Valentine Cards. You said you're now going 
to make Mother's Day cards and continue 
the program in New York City, right? 

DEBBIE AMARO. Yes. 

Sen. Dopp, Luke, welcome. 

LuKE Vapas. Hi. 

Sen. Dopp. You are from Florida. 

Luke Vapas. Yes, I’m Luke Vadas. I’m a 
junior at Homestead Senior High, and I'm 
sixteen years old. Homestead is a rural, 
chiefly agricultural center in southern Flor- 
ida. We're here to explain a situation and 
express concern for those people suffering 
in Africa. 

Several factors are involved in making a 
valid statement about the African crisis. 
First is short-term relief. Short-term relief 
is effective as immediate aid, but long-term 
relief is the most effective program and is 
the one which needs the most research and 
development. It is only through long-term 
relief that these afflicted countries can be 
put on the road to recovery and prosperity. 
These African peoples have no desire to be 
dependent, but truly have a desire to con- 
trol their own destiny. A program such as 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt's New Deal 
could be implemented to integrate modern 
land production, water usage and disease re- 
duction measures to Africa and her people. 

Other problems cry out louder to be re- 
searched and expounded upon. My school 
started a club called Concerned Students for 
Ethiopian Children and held a walkathon 
that raised $1,500. But what made this walk 
so special was that after an inspiring mes- 
sage from our football coach, several hun- 
dred students came forward to walk, where- 
as the day before there had only been ten. 
This walk soon snowballed and involved 
many concerned from our community do- 
nating money and even walking with us on 
our campaign to raise money for Africa. 

Children have such a desire to help, but 
constantly are turned down as too young, 
not experienced enough, and even discour- 
aged by adults that say the project is too 
hard. All we need is a chance to let our ener- 
gies go, and I think most would be surprised 
at how much we really can do. 

The main thrust of my testimony is to tell 
you that we, as a country, need to start an 
awareness for all. Now. That everyone can 
feel they can get involved in and make a dif- 
fernce. That is, the attitudes and aware- 
nesses to the problem need to be changed so 
that, even though the crisis may not be on 
TV, the problem is still there and still needs 
to be addressed. Frustration from the red 
tape of our bureaucracy and from the mon- 
umental task of this problem becomes so 
overwhelming that people shun away from 
it and say, “I can’t do anything.” We need 
to stomp out that attitude and install a 
spirit of “you can do it.” This multifaceted 
problem needs to be disected and individual- 
ly attacked and conquered. As a whole, we 
need a start or an example in which we can 
all feel a part of, and feel that we truly are 
making a difference. 

We are Spaceship Earth. And we should 
start thinking of each other as human 
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beings. And help each other as that—human 
beings, and in doing so, making our world a 
better place for all. Thank you. 

Sen. Dopp. Thank you very much, Luke. 

Carla Miller, we welcome you here this 
morning, Carla. You speak right into that 
microphone for us good and loud. 

Ms. CARLA MILLER. My name is Carla 
Denise Miller, and I am from Poplar Grove, 
Arkansas, which is a rural town near Mar- 
vell, Arkansas. I am one of six children. I 
am twelve years old and in the seventh 
grade, and I attend Marvell public schools. 

I feel that we could do a lot more to help 
the people of Africa. Sometimes a question 
comes through my mind. I wonder: “Is the 
government going to try to help the people 
of Africa more than they already have? Or 
are they going to watch this country go 
down and down every day?” As I watch on 
television about these people of Africa, I 
just wonder: “Am I doing the best I can to 
help?” It seems to me that the government 
can do more. If the people—If we, the 
people, can, why can’t they? The govern- 
ment could save the more fertile lands of 
the region, and just maybe they could pro- 
vide enough food to feed and save the lives 
of as many people over there as possible. 

In my school a teacher by the name of 
Mr. Miting is getting together with some 
students, and they are putting together a 
project to which we have different sports 
events, talent shows and dances. And the 
money that we make we will try to save as 
many people as we can, 

And in our church we take a collection up 
every Sunday for Save the Children. We 
started this about two weeks ago, and it’s 
still going strong. We do not know yet what 
our goal is heading for, but we are trying 
very, very hard. In other words, we don’t 
know what amount of money we are trying 
to get right now. 

As I said before, if the people of the world 
can raise money with different projects, 
why can’t the government? 

Sen. Dopp. Thank you very, very much, 
Carla, 

Before I even go to the next witness, I 
want to welcome Gary Ackerman, who has 
joined us here. And I think some of you 
from New York may recognize Gary. I know 
what a tremendous job you did, Gary. We’ll 
finish up with our panel, if that’s all right 
with you, and then I'll turn to you for some 
comments and thoughts. And I know these 
are special people to you. 

Lance, do you have some thoughts you'd 
like to share with the Committee this morn- 
ing? 

LANCE POLINGYOUMA. Yes, I do. 

Senator Dopp. Can you speak right up 
into that microphone? 

LANCE PoLincyouma. Alright. 

Senator Dopp. There you go. 

LANCE PoLINGyouMA. My name is Lance 
Arthur Polingyouma. I’m from the village 
of Kykotsmovi, Arizona, I am in the eighth 
grade, am fourteen years old, and attend the 
Hopi Mission School. 

I am concerned about the situation in 
Africa because I feel what needs to be done 
is that we should all do more than we are 
doing now. There are people in need. They 
should be taught to help themselves. Just 
giving them food isn’t enough. What they 
need is long-term plans in the near future so 
they can become self-sufficient once again. 
Money should be set aside for research into 
farming techniques and development into 
the count—support of the countries. Our 
governments could get together so that we 
could help one another. 
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We are doing what we can—walkathons, 
bake sales and food sales are a good exam- 
ple of what we are doing to help. 

I would like our government to put money 
into activities like that to raise money for 
relief aid. We would help others, with the 
cooperation of the people—not just the gov- 
ernment. We all need to help, not just the 
government—but the people also. 

If we understand what we are doing, we 
can do a lot more for the people in Africa. 
Children in different communities did it, so 
we can do it, too. It doesn’t make a differ- 
ence what kind of government you have. If 
you are concerned and the government is 
willing, you can do it. You can do more. To- 
gether. 

Sen. Dopp. Thank you very much, Lance. I 
appreciate your coming such a long distance 
to be here with us this morning. 

And Claire, why don’t you share your 
thoughts with us? You've come a long way, 
as well, from Antonito, Colorado. Is that 
right? 

CLAIRE Matovurr. Antonito. 

Sen. Dopp. Antonito. Thank you for 
coming this far. What have you been doing 
in your school? 

CLAIRE Matourr. We've been raising 
money through bake sales and our school 
lunch program. We usually pay for our 
milk. 

Sen. Dopp. Can you speak up a little bit, 
Claire? 

CLAIRE MALourr. We usually don’t pay for 
our milk. We have a free lunch program in 
our school. And we decided to pay for the 
milk and put money into the African fund 
to help save the people in Africa. 

Sen, Dopp. Very good. Do you have a 
statement there you'd like to share with us? 

CLAIRE MALourr. Yes. My name is Claire 
Malouff. I'm fourteen years old. I'm from 
Antonito, Colorado, where the main jobs in 
our small town of 1,000 people are with the 
perlite mines and ranching. Many people in 
our community are unemployed not because 
they’re not qualified, but because these jobs 
aren't available. but despite this, we have 
still found ways to help those people in 
Africa. 

I am interested in the plight of Africa be- 
cause I think that we can do a lot for these 
people. We shouldn't just give money to 
them, because these people have pride. 
They really want—What they really want is 
for us to help get them back on their feet. 
Also, we can’t just give them money in large 
amounts and expect them to be okay for- 
ever. What we really need to do is to help 
them help themselves. In other words, help 
to set up long-term programs in their com- 
munities and villages. Some programs that 
could be started in the communities involve 
possibly volunteers in the areas of agricul- 
ture, education and health. 

In the area of agriculture we can help to 
instruct these people in ways which help 
them to produce greater, healthier yield of 
nourishment. In the area of education we 
might help to instruct them by teaching 
them at an early age agricultural techniques 
in public schools that might possibly be set 
up near the villages within walking distance 
so that the children can get information 
that would in turn go back into the commu- 
nity so that this tragic situation would be 
minimized in the future. 

If you look into the Bible to the time of 
Joseph, you'll discover that he helped pre- 
pare for a drought that also lasted about 
seven years. I think if we can prepare for 
future droughts using grain storage tech- 
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niques that are dry and nonaccessible to 
animals and insects that can be harmful. 

In the area of health, one of the things to 
do, which has partly begun, is to provide the 
African people with the information on how 
to detect and protect themselves from dirty 
water, to make it drinkable. Also, we need to 
train people on how to detect and protect 
themselves from various diseases and ill- 
nesses. 

We can help the people of Africa. All we 
need to do is have—is want to badly enough. 
All we want you, as representatives, to do is 
to represent us. Because it’s your job. We 
hired you, and I don’t feel we're asking too 
much. 

Sen, Dopp. Join the crowd. Thank you 
very much for that. 

I have some questions I'd like to ask you, 
but I don't want to miss the opportunity to 
allow Congressman Ackerman to speak. He 
did, I think, a remarkably effective job in 
working with the students of New York 
City. And Gary, before you got here—I sug- 
gested we'd like to take that “20/20” pro- 
gram and show it in our school systems in 
Connecticut as a demonstration of what 
other people can do. What was so impres- 
sive—and I say this about all of you who are 
here today—was that so many of the stu- 
dents, of course, came from some of the 
poorest sections of New York. I know 
Debbie Amaro is not—she’s not an heiress. 
You don’t have ten million dollars at home, 
I don’t think, do you, Debbie? No. And yet 
{they] really go out and they work and give 
the pennies and the nickles that are so hard 
to come by at home. 

I have two staff people here today. I 
should have introduced at the very outset, 
Kristen Nargi and Thiphasone Khenna- 
vong. They’re acting as two of my staff 
people. They are involved in our program of 
Save the Children in Bridgeport. Why don’t 
you stand up? These are my staff today— 
I've asked them to become Senate staffers, 
to give me some guidance and assistance. I'll 
tell you, they have done a great job. 

But Gary, we'd love to hear some of your 
thoughts and views. And then I'll come back 
and ask this distinguished panel of wit- 
nesses some questions. Rep. ACKERMAN. Sen- 
ator, thank you very much. And thank you 
for your leadership and the role that your 
are playing in this very important area. 

The experience that I was able to share in 
very recently with the children of the City 
of New York and the children of Ethiopia 
was probably one of the most remarkable 
and moving things that have ever happened 
to me in my entire life. And I have never, 
ever been so impressed with our young 
people in my city and in our country. 

I was in Ethiopia first in November, and I 
was very moved by the things that I saw 
there. And I returned in February, and I 
was in part of a trip along with Senator 
DeConcini. And we shared many an experi- 
ence together and we cried together and we 
just had our hearts broken. 

When I worked with the kids in the City 
of New York, I told them about some of the 
things that I had seen in Ethiopia when I 
was there in November, and some of the 
problems that we, as public figures, experi- 
enced when we tried to convince some of 
our colleagues of the importance of the 
things that have to be done. And I told the 
kids that I thought that they were smarter 
than their teachers and they were more cre- 
ative than the politicians, and that they 
were able to act faster than the govern- 
ment. 

Sen. Dopp. That wasn’t much of a chal- 
lenge. 
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Rep. ACKERMAN. Well, by golly—I didn't 
think it was much of a challenge, but they 
outdid anything that I ever thought possi- 
ble. These are tough no-nonsense kids with 
tremendous hearts. And they really came 
through. The kids of New York city really 
pulled it off, as you saw and as will be re- 
peated, I understand, on Saturday—they 
pulled off a miracle. And it’s a miracle that 
we hope will inspire those of us in govern- 
ment and those of us in private life to try to 
do the same kinds of things that our chil- 
dren have done. The children have really 
led us. And they're really, really showing 
the way. 

And I understand that you have given a 
challenge to the children of Connecticut to 
try to beat the children of New York City? 
Well, I think that’s terrific, and I think 
that’s what should be done all over this 
country. But let me up the ante a little bit, 
if I can. We're going to handicap this game, 
and we're going to let you throw in New 
Hampshire. And we hope that somehow you 
can beat us. We hope that the children in 
Connecticut can somehow raise more money 
than the children in New York City did. Be- 
cause if that happens, nobody is going to be 
the loser, and that’s going to give us the 
chance and come back and start all over 
again. 

Sen. Dopp. I think that there couldn't be a 
better contest in the world than to have 
that kind of a contest—to have younger 
people trying to help other people. So 
you've got—you've got a challenge. We live 
right next door to each other in New York 
and Connecticut, and Save the Children lo- 
cated right in Connecticut, we can't possibly 
accept the fact that New York is going to 
beat Connecticut. So—— 

I have my Connecticut supporters from 
Bridgeport. They’ve already done a great 
job, I should point out, Gary, in Bridgeport. 
Bridgeport is one of the poorest urban areas 
in my state—one of the poorest urban areas 
in fact in the Northeast, And yet it was in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, that these young 
people went out and raised money on a 
smaller scale. They didn’t raise $250,000 or 
so, as you did in New York City. I think we 
raised, what, about $250 in the one school? 
Just in one school. But yet that $250, of 
course, meant saving the lives of many. If 
you say a nickle a day will provide food for 
someone, the math will tell you that $250 
saves many children for a long period of 
time. Just that small amount. 

So we'll accept the challenge. We're going 
to get underway with it very, very shortly. 

We thank you for coming over. 

Rep. ACKERMAN. Well, I thank you for the 
opportunity. 

Sen. Dopp. Well, you've been a real leader 
in this. And I’m sure the students from New 
York would like to give Congressman Gary 
Ackerman a good round of applause for all 
he did. 

Let me ask—let me ask this—of some of 
our witnesses here, if I can. The “20/20” 
program was excellent. And as Congressman 
Ackerman has pointed out, it will be on tele- 
vision this Saturday. David, do you know 
the time that’s going to be on? It’s going to 
be on in the morning, someone told me, Sat- 
urday morning. We'll try and find that 
out—the exact time. 

Sen. Dopp. Twelve noon? On Saturday? 

Rep. ACKERMAN. In the East. 

Sen. Dopp. In the East. One of the prob- 
lems is that a lot of people, contrary to 
what we think, don’t have televisions at 
home. We'll start over here with you, 
Elaine—and anyone else can jump in, if 
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you'd like. Don't feel restrained not to speak 
right up. What other ways would you sug- 
gest we get the word out? Television is obvi- 
ously a very good way of doing things, but 
how else would you suggest we make people 
aware of this problem? Not only the prob- 
lem in Africa, but the problem of starving 
children all over the globe. How better can 
we communicate that information? 

ELAINE. Well, we can use radios. There’s— 
people have more radios than television. We 
could have, like, a radio show where they do 
the same thing as “20/20” on television, but 
just talking. Maybe through newspapers 
also. 

Sen Dopp. Newspapers? 

ELAINE. Uh-huh. 

Sen. Dopp. Yeah. Do you have any 
thoughts on that, Debbie? No? How about 
anyone else? Anyone have some ideas on 
how you might improve that? At all? Luke? 
Well, be thinking about it. If you have some 
additional ideas, don’t hesitate to pipe up. 

You know, we've had a problem here. 
We've had a lot of money tied up with a lot 
of restrictions. Money has been appropri- 
ated by the Congress, but we haven't been 
able to get the food in Ethiopia. Why do 
you think you were more successful than 
we've been? What would you recommend to 
the Congress of the United States? What 
would you like to tell the Congress? Carla, 
do you have any thoughts on that? Do you 
have a message for the Congress? I suspect 
you might have a message. 

CarLa, Well, I think that the Congress 
could, you know, like, put different groups 
together for raising money and get more 
people involved with this and—than they al- 
ready have. 

Sen. Dopp. Um-hum. Anyone else any 
thoughts? Claire? What would you like to 
see the Congress do—what more should the 
Congress do? 

CLAIRE. See if they can’t get the food 
there faster. 

Sen. Dopp. Get the food there faster. 

David, let me ask you something. I’ve sent, 
this morning, a letter to the Secretary of 
State dealing with the restrictions we have. 
You're familiar with that, aren't you? In 
fact, you’ve pointed this out as well, Gary. 
We've got a lot of money in the pipeline 
that’s been kicking around, and the food's 
not getting there. What's the problem? 
What can we do? What could be done to 
free up that logjam? 

Mr. Guyer. I guess, Senator, we have to 
reinvent the wheel sometimes. The delay 
from the time of the inception of the crisis 
until food actually begins to arrive in bulk is 
a long, long time. As Gary Ackerman knows, 
we still haven’t had one sack of grain from 
the U.S. Government sources yet. If it 
hadn't have been for the children of Penn- 
sylvania and other—from New York and 
others—areas of the country, the hundred 
thousand of the starving and the famine- 
stricken in Ethiopia would not be alive 
today. It’s been—the private sector came in 
so quickly. 

Sen. Dopp. But am I accurate in in saying 
this? That 60 percent of the food supplies 
that have been provided for as a result of 
congressional action still have not. been de- 
livered in Ethiopia? 

Mr. Guyer. That’s correct. And that 
doesn’t mean to say the pipeline isn’t open— 
and they will start arriving in mid-May. 
We're going to have a, I think, from then on 
a fairly easy time of it. But those initial few 
months when the crisis is at its height is the 
most difficult period. And I think the—the 
imagination of all sectors, PVO sector, your 
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multilateral sector, should be more innova- 
tive to—to somehow break through that 
logjam. It’s the first few months that are 
the most important. 

Sen. Dopp. Well, I should point out that 
some of the restrictions we're talking about 
are based upon legislation that goes back so 
that you know this, so that the students 
who are here will understand, these are laws 
that go back some time. They were not 
passed without reason. But we didn’t envi- 
sion when those laws were passed situations 
like the ones that exist in Ethiopia today. 
Certainly, I can tell you that the Senators 
who voted for and sponsored those pieces of 
legislation years ago would not want to see 
it serving as a roadblock to the delivery of 
needed assistance to people in Ethiopia. And 
that’s the gist of the letter that I’ve sent to 
Secretary Shultz. 

Sen. Dopp. You could involve poor people. 
That’s how we got started in West Virginia 
a few years ago, if I'm correct, Jay, with 
VISTA. I was a Peace Corps volunteer in 
Latin America back in the 1960s. That’s 
where much of my interest in these particu- 
lar issues comes from. Jay, we welcome you 
here to the Children’s Caucus this morning. 
Would you care to share some thoughts and 
welcome our panel of expert witnesses here? 
These are the young people who went out 
and really did an incredible job in raising a 
substantial amount of money for food—and 
got it delivered in less than two months. 
Wasn't it less than two months? Is that 
right, Gary? Less than two months? 

Rep. ACKERMAN. It was just about a month 
from conception to delivery. 

Sen. Dopp. Jay, we welcome you here this 
morning. 

Sen. ROCKEFELLER. Well, you left out the 
Peace Corps out of my resume—— 

Sen. Donn. I apologize. 

Sen. ROCKEFELLER. Mr. Chairman. 

Sen. Dopp. I apologize. 

Sen. ROCKEFELLER. I claim not only—— 

Sen. Dopp. He'll never forgive me. 

Sen. ROCKEFELLER. The Peace Corps, but 
also VISTA. Also, I claim a special relation- 
ship with Save the Children via two factors: 
one, two young people from West Virginia 
are here as part of the organization's dele- 
gation—one is from Huntington in Cabell 
County and the other is from Harts in Lin- 
coln County; and two David Guyer, who is 
the president of Save the Children is—what 
are you, David? My uncle or my cousin? 

Davin Guyer. We’ll figure that out some- 
time, Jay. 

Sen. ROCKEFELLER. You are my wife’s 
uncle. I, along with hundreds of thousands 
of others, admire what you have done for 
many, many years. You've served people in 
need in 120 countries and have tried to 
bring America and those of us in Congress 
to understand the importance of this work. 
And you do it in ways which are very effec- 
tive. I suspect that the six young people 
before me have made especially significant 
contributions in volunteering for Save the 
Children. So, I'll look forward to hearing 
more from you, and simply say now that I'm 
glad to be here, Mr. Chairman. 

Sen. Dopp. Thank you, Jay. And I will 
never leave out the Peace Corps again in 
any summary of your background. 

Senator Danforth from Missouri is here as 
well. And I'm going to be careful about 
going back into earlier involvements, al- 
though Senator Danforth, I know, was a 
member of the ministry. He got an educa- 
tion in Connecticut, which is why he is such 
a nice fellow. But anyway, we welcome you 
here, Jack, this morning. Would you care to 
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share some thoughts—or ask any questions 
as well? 

Sen. DANFORTH. It is my understanding 
that these young people and others who 
have worked with them throughout the 
country have raised $300,000 for the relief 
victims of the famine in Ethiopia. I think 
that is terrific. 

Although I have not been to Ethiopia, I 
visited the surrounding countries of Sudan 
and Somalia where I actually witnessed the 
seriousness of the hunger problem in that 
region of Africa. These people desperately 
need our help and by your great accomplish- 
ment you have demonstrated that America 
is willing to help them. Nothing could be 
more important than what you have done. 
When you look back on your lives many 
years from now, you will be able to say— 
“We saved a lot of people’s lives.” 

I would like to tell you two stories. 

The first story is about what happened in 
1979, following a visit I made to Southeast 
Asia. I went there to focus world attention 
on Cambodia’s terrible human suffering. It 
was very much like what is going on in Ethi- 
opia today. Upon my return from Cambodia, 
I got a letter in the mail, and there was a 
check enclosed for $23 and some odd cents, 
It came from the fourth and fifth grade stu- 
dents at the St. Joseph Institute for the 
Deaf in St. Louis County. They had prob- 
lems of their own, and yet they said in this 
wonderful letter—“At Thanksgiving time, 
we've been counting our own blessings and 
we have been concerned about the problems 
of the children of Cambodia. And we 
wanted to help them.” 

The second story is about my daughter, 
Mary Danforth. At that time, she was a 
high school student here in Washington and 
wanted to respond to the situation in Cam- 
bodia. She organized a fundraising scheme— 
a sort of a scam—in which she bought a 
cheap candy at a local store, took the candy 
to school and sold it at a very large mark-up 
to her fellow students. She contributed the 
profits to the relief effort. One of her teach- 
ers said: “Why do you bother? There are 
millions of people starving, and you are rais- 
ing just a few dollars for their assistance. 
Isn’t your effort a waste of time?” And my 
daughter answered, “Well, I have to try.” I 
was proud of my daughter then, and I am 
proud of you now. We all have to try, and 
that small amount of cash my daughter 
raised for Cambodia was part of a great out- 
pouring of help. It made a difference. My 
daughter’s efforts saved lives—as have your 
efforts. 

The $300,000 that you and the millions of 
children that you represent have raised for 
Ethiopia will make a difference. You have 
already saved a lot of people's lives. By what 
you have done and by what you are doing, 
you are living out what we say about our 
country. We tell ourselves that America is a 
special place—and it is. We tell ourselves 
that America is a place with special human 
values and we care about people—the digni- 
ty of human beings. It is important to say 
that. It is also important to live it out, to do 
something about it. And that is what you 
have done; you have done something about 
it. I admire you, and I am glad you are here. 
And I thank you for what you have done. 

Sen. DODD. Thank you, Senator Dan- 
forth very, very much for those comments. 

I wanted also to introduce others to my 
colleagues here in the Senate. I don’t know 
if everyone on the Committee has seen the 
“20/20” program. It’ll be on again this Sat- 
urday at twelve-thirty. We said twelve earli- 
er; but it’s twelve-thirty Eastern Time. 
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Some of these young people who are here 
today were featured in the program. Gary 
Ackerman was a part of the program too. 
He was the motivating force, along with, of 
course, Save the Children, in making the 
New York campaign happen. The younger 
New Yorkers did a tremendous amount in 
raising dollars. We’ve have some of those 
New Yorkers from that “20/20” program 
over here in the audience, and I didn’t want 
them to be neglected. When I call out your 
name, why don’t you just stand up, if you 
will? Anthony Biaz, who is here; Carmelo 
Beltran, who is here; Mary Jackson; Luz 
Ramos is here as well. We thank you for 
coming today to be with us on this program. 

You can sit down, folks, if you'd like. If 
any of the children who are here would like 
to get up and say a few words this is your 
opportunity. You don’t get a chance too 
often to have three or four Senators here. 
And if you’ve got some ideas or some 
thoughts on what we ought to be doing in 
Congress and you'd like to share those 
thoughts with us, why don’t you take ad- 
vantage of that microphone right there? 
Step up and introduce yourself and tell us 
what you think we ought to be doing. What 
could we be doing better than we're doing 
right now on this problem? 

What is your name? 

RoBERT Lopez. Good morning. My name is 
Robert Lopez, and I am a sixteen-year-old 
junior from Homestead Senior High in 
Homestead, Florida. 

Sen. Dopp. Would you speak right into 
that microphone for us? 

ROBERT Lopez. The students of Homestead 
High School in Dade County, Florida, would 
like to submit an idea. We would like to see 
local state universities sponsor African stu- 
dents to come to respective state universi- 
ties and study in the fields of agriculture 
and medicine. We feel this will be one of 
many great long-term proposals that both 
Houses should agree upon. What steps can 
be taken to have this passed? 

Sen. Dopp. Well, there already are some 
programs to bring foreign students here. 
But I'll be very candid with you. I don’t 
think these programs do enough. I don’t 
think they're broad enough and I think 
they have a tendency to focus on post-doc- 
toral degrees to train academicians or pro- 
fessional people. We have very few pro- 
grams to bring students to this country 
from anywhere else in the world on a tech- 
nical level. And in fact, one of the things 
that I'm examining right now would be a 
Fulbright type of program, but on a techni- 
cal school basis. We could be doing more in 
this area. And I think it’s an excellent sug- 
gestion, because in the long term it’s trained 
people that will ultimately make the differ- 
ence in these areas. 

So I thank you for your comment. And if 
any of my colleagues want to jump in at any 
point here, please don’t be reluctant. 

Yes? 

Sen. DANFORTH. The reverse of that is also 
true. Of course, we have extension programs 
that operate in Africa. And I think one of 
the important things to do is to have cen- 
ters of education—— 

Sen. Dopp. In the countries. 

Sen. DANFORTH. In Africa—within Africa, 
to train large numbers of people in the sorts 
of agricultural projects—agricultural meth- 
ods—which would be useful in Africa. When 
I was in Somalia, way out in the country- 
side, I met a couple of people there from the 
University of Wyoming. They were experi- 
menting on how to produce sorghum— 
which is one of the staples of the diet in So- 
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malia—in a very dry climate. And they 
found that by changing the time of planting 
and the spacing of the plants they could 
produce something like half again as much 
sorghum—even in a very dry climate. 

So I think that it’s important to have on- 
site services going on within the continent— 
similar to an extension program. 

Sen. Dopp. I'll just tell you, Jack, I 
couldn’t agree more. I recall when I was in 
the Peace Corps in Latin America, we had 
an extension program that was working in 
the country I was in. But it was in the rich- 
est farmland of the country, where you had 
to be virtually a millionaire to afford any 
farmland. Yet most of the farmers that 
were struggling to get along lived on the 
sides of hillsides, where there was tremen- 
dous erosion. The agricultural extension 
program had John Deere tractors and seed- 
ers and planters and all of the state-of-the- 
art equipment. And any small farmers at- 
tending would have to go back up to work 
their small patch of land. 

So we got the Peace Corps to change that 
a bit, and got them just to go up and work 
right in the very areas where small farmers 
would actually be farming. And it was effec- 
tive. 

Yes. 

SANDRA SUHU. Good morning. My name is 
Sandra Suhu, and I am a Hopi Indian from 
Hopewell, Arizona. For centuries the Hopis 
have been self-sufficient, growing corn, wa- 
termelon, beans and fruits. For this reason, 
we see no starvation. Our religion, dances, 
our traditions and ceremonies are all tied to 
the land we live on. Money will pass 
through our hands and government pro- 
grams will end, but as long as we have our 
land, we can continue as the Hopi has for 
centuries. Any land-based culture such as 
ours needs to tend to the land in order to 
preserve it for future generations. 

The Hopi seeds and dry farming methods 
could perhaps be of benefit to the Ethiopian 
people. Our seeds have evolved for centuries 
to grow well in dry climates. Maybe this 
knowledge could be shared with the Ethio- 
pian people. 

Mr. DeConcini, Mr. Dodd, please join the 
Hopi Delegation in giving this message. We 
would like the African people, through Save 
the Children Federation, to accept this 
white corn meal which we use to pray with. 
It is called poma. Whenever a Hopi prays, 
they take a small handful and say a silent 
prayer. It is then deposited wherever the 
prayer was given, whether at a shrine or 
other common place. Often a secluded 
place. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Dopp. Thank you very, very much. 
And what a beautiful suggestion and offer. 
Very thoughtful of you. 

Yes? 

Curis Durcan. My name is—is Chris 
Durcan from—from Virginia, and I’m thir- 
teen years old. 

Congressmen, when you look at these pic- 
tures on the poster and in the media, you 
might. recall the pictures from—from the 
German concentration camps of the Jews 
and the harsh treatment that the Germans 
gave to them. Those were the victims of the 
holocaust. This situation in Africa is a holo- 
caust of equal graveness, if not more. And 
I'd just like to—and I think that we must 
try and do something about this African 
holocaust. And I'd like you, Congressmen, to 
try and pass short-term and long-term pro- 
grams to help these people and stop it while 
we can. And to try and—to educate them in 
Africa to collect water when it does rain and 
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maybe, like, give them seeds and try and 
produce seeds in America that will grow in 
that climate. 

Thank you. 

Sen. Dopp. Before you step down, let me 
just make one comment. Your point is a 
very good one. You speak very well. There is 
a distinction, though, that I think is impor- 
tant to make. What is going on in Africa is, 
of course, a tragedy of incredible propor- 
tions. It was created by nature. There’s been 
no water for four straight years, going into 
a fifth year. It’s a devastating situation that 
has resulted in being unable to farm and 
unable to provide food. And many people 
such as we have here, yourself included, are 
doing everything possible to help remedy 
that situation. 

That is a different situation—it’s impor- 
tant to note this—than when people did 
what they did to people in the holocaust. 
That was man’s inhumanity to man—man 
created that tragedy. Here, man can help al- 
leviate tragedy by providing food. But it’s 
an important distinction to keep in mind. 
When we talk about holocaust, we ought to 
keep that perspective. Otherwise, we can 
confuse the two. It could be a very, very sig- 
nificant point. 

But certainly your concern about what’s 
happening in Ethiopia, happening through- 
out Africa—and happening in other coun- 
tries as well is absolutely warranted. As Sen- 
ator Danforth pointed out, famine is not 
limited to just one country; it’s going on in 
corner after corner of the globe. And cer- 
tainly in Southeast Asia today—in Cambo- 
dia—we see refugee camps that are jammed 
full of people. Central America—there are 
refugee camps that are accumulating hun- 
dreds and hundreds of people because of the 
tragedy in that part of the world. 

So we thank you for your comments and 
for coming here this morning. 

Rep. ACKERMAN. If I could jump in, Sena- 
tor, and just comment on young Chris’ 
statement, I'd like to say that he is very, 
very perceptive. At the time of the holo- 
caust, as you point out, there were six mil- 
lion Jews as well as many millions of other 
people who were killed, who died. And it was 
a holocaust and a problem, as Senator Dodd 
points out, of human causation, where man 
actually perpetrated beyond anybody's 
reason these very heinous acts. 

However, there’s a tremendous similarity, 
if we take a look at the holocaust and Ethio- 
pia. We're looking at numbers, the propor- 
tions of which are very, very similar—as far 
as the number of millions of people that are 
at risk. And the terrible tragedy of it all is 
the similarity that can be drawn by the fact 
that it was almost too late at the time of the 
holocaust when the world stepped in—when 
nations and other people stepped in. People 
sat idly by doing nothing, claiming that 
they did not know, in many instances. 

This has happened in Ethiopia and other 
parts of Africa as well. The world has also 
sat idly by, claiming for too long that they 
did not know. And it is basically through 
the efforts of young people like yourselves 
and organizations as wonderful as Save the 
Children that have stepped in at this point 
and who are educating those of us in the 
Congress and the citizens in our country 
and around the world that this is actually 
happening—so that we will never have an 
excuse, to be able to say that “we did not 
know.” It is our time to step in and to help 
them. And we thank you, Chris, and each of 
the people here from Save the Children for 
their leadership in this area. 

Sen. Dopp. Who’s our next speaker? Can 
you speak right into that microphone? 
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Victor GULLEY. My name is Victor Gulley, 
and I'm from Gerden, Arkansas. I live with 
my mother, two brothers and sister in a 
house. My mother and father are divorced. 
My mother works as a domestic helper in a 
private home. All of us are attending school. 

A lot of people in my town—— 

Senator Dopp. How many children in your 
family? 

Victor GULLEY. Four. 

Senator Dopp. Four. Okay. 

VICTOR GULLEY. A lot of people in my 
town are out of work. Some were laid off 
from their jobs when the silver factories 
= and have not been called to other 
obs. 

When a member of my church heard 
about the hungry in Africa, we decided to 
try to help. We raised money for two Sun- 
days in my church, the Mount Canan Bap- 
tist Church. We gave $65.00 to Save the 
Children. I hope this helps. There are 
hungry children in America, too, so I know 
what it feels like. 

Congress should try to help the children 
who are hungry in Africa and America and 
all around the world. If I can do a little bit, 
Congress can do a lot. 

Thank you. 

Senator Dopp. Thank you very much for 
that good testimony. 

We're about to close here. We have one 
more? I’m sorry. 

DEREK GuILey. Senator Dodd, my name is 
Derek Guiley, and I'm from Pennsylvania, 
just outside Philadelphia. We—me and Beth 
Jennings, we go to Council Rock High 
School. We raised $40,000 in two weeks. 

Sen. Dopp. That’s terrific! 

DEREK GUILEY. On behalf of the children 
of America and Africa’s children, we would 
like to present you and Senator Specter a 
token of our appreciation and our thanks. 

Sen. Dopp. Thank you very much. Is that 
the poster from Save the Children? 

DEREK GUILEY. Yeah, and we all signed 
it—all the children. 

Sen. Dopp. Well, let me come down there. 
Why don’t you come down with me, Jay? 
That’s very nice. That’s signed by every- 
body? Thank you very, very much. I can't 
tell you how much we appreciate this. 

Save the Children, as I said at the outset, 
gave me the idea for the Children’s Caucus. 
The Caucus provides a forum where we can 
focus on what younger people are doing in 
America, and on what’s happening to them. 
In New York City and in Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut and in Arizona, Colorado, West Vir- 
ginia, and other states, you prove that one 
person can make a difference. Now, you've 
heard that said over and over again. By 
giving and helping someone, you not only 
are doing something for the person getting 
the help but also for yourself. Don’t you 
feel better when you help somebody else? 
Isn't it a wonderful feeling to know that 
you've helped somebody else out? 

So I thank you all for this. And Senator 
Specter does, as well. And thank you for 
coming today—all of you. Thank you very 
much.@ 


TRIBUTE TO SOUTHWEST HIDE 
co. 


@ Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I 
want to congratulate Southwest Hide 
Co. of Boise for their outstanding con- 
tribution to the increase of U.S. trade 
abroad. Southwest Hide was awarded 
the President’s “E” Award for Export 
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Service. This is the first time an Idaho 
business has received this prestigious 
honor. 

The President’s “E” Award was cre- 
ated by Executive order of the Presi- 
dent in 1961 to afford suitable recogni- 
tion to persons, firms, or organizations 
that contribute significantly in the 
effort to increase U.S. exports. The 
“E” Award was introduced as a revival 
and adaptation of the World War II 
“E” pennants awarded top industrial 
plants for superior production. Its 
origin goes back to 1906, when the 
U.S. Navy stimulated competition in 
the fleet by conferring “E” pennants 
on ships excelling in gunnery, engi- 
neering, and communications. 

Southwest Hide Co. has demonstrat- 
ed their ability and innovation in ex- 
porting hides and skins to Eastern 
Europe, Mexico, and Pacific Rim coun- 
tries during a difficult time faced with 
a strong U.S. dollar and the largest im- 
balance of trade in the history of the 
United States. They have more than 
doubled their exports during the past 
4 years selling over 2 million hides and 
skins abroad. Southwest’s exports ac- 
count for 95 percent of its sales. 

Southwest Hide employs 195 people 
in its operations in Idaho, Nebraska, 
California, Texas, and Arizona. Their 
employees should be commended for 
the accomplishments they have 
achieved through persistence and in- 
novation in exporting. The Interna- 
tional Trade Administration at the De- 
partment of Commerce indicated that 
Southwest was faced with many set- 
backs in their initial efforts to open 
oversea markets. Instead of giving up, 
they developed innovative ways to 
penetrate markets which had been 
closed to their products in the past. I 
join the International Trade Adminis- 
tration in applauding the ingenuity of 
this company. 

I am pleased that an Idaho business 
has received national attention and 
recognition by President Reagan and 
the Department of Commerce for 
their successful efforts, and I have no 
doubt that more and more Idaho busi- 
nesses will be in line for this award in 
the future.e 


ALEX ANDERSON AT 90 


è Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, music 
conveys the special beauty and friend- 
ship of Hawaii in a way that mere 
words cannot. Music of Hawaii evokes 
images of swaying coconut palms, 
graceful hula dancers, and gently lap- 
ping waves. 

Perhaps the most famous composer 
of modern Hawaii is Robert Alexander 
Anderson. Thanks to Alex Anderson, 
we cannot think of hula dancers with- 
out humming “Lovely Hula Hands,” 
we cannot imagine Christmas in 
Hawaii without “Mele Kalikimaka,” 
we enjoy tropical nights to “TU Weave 
a Lei of Stars for You.” 
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Alex Anderson’s melodies carried the 
blissful picture of Hawaii far beyond 
our shores, to the mainland and 
beyond. His popular songs glamorized 
Hawaii as a romantic land of aloha, 
helping create tourism as an industry 
for those wishing to visit the land of 
their dreams. 


Alex Anderson will be celebrating 
his 91st birthday on June 6. On this 
special occasion, I wish to take this 
means of expressing thanks for the 
immeasurable wealth he has bestowed 
and the fond aloha he has shared. I 
also wish to convey my warmest 
wishes to his beloved wife, Peggy. 

In addition to his songwriting, Alex 
Anderson is respected throughout the 
community as former president of the 
Von Hamm-Young Co. and as a distin- 
guished veteran of World War I who 
was captured after his plane was shot 
down, but managed to escape. 

I ask that an interview from the 
Honolulu Advertiser, published last 
year prior to his 90th birthday, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The material follows: 


{From the Honolulu Advertiser, June 5, 
1984] 


ALEX ANDERSON TURNS 90 
(By Wayne Harada) 


Every song has a story, and in R. Alex An- 
derson’s life, there are enough songs—and 
stories—to fill several volumes. 

On the eve of his 90th birthday, -Ander- 
son—who turns 90 tomorrow—says that at 
his age, “you take it one day at a time. Well, 
maybe one week at a time.” 

And even at 90, life offers a thrill. 

“For the first time, I’m a recording 
artist,” he was saying the other day in the 
livingroom of his Makalei Place home on 
the slopes of Diamond Head. “I never felt I 
had a recording voice, and everyone else has 
recorded my songs. 

“It was my son Allen who decided that I 
should put an album out. After all, we've 
been going to the Bohemian Grove (in Cali- 
fornia) every summer, where I play uke and 
sing and he plays clarinet. “If for nothing 
else but a record for the family and friends, 
we put out the tape. But I understand it's 
been doing quite well,” 

Indeed, “Alex Anderson Sings and Plays 
His Songs of Hawaii” has been a special 
staple in the music shops—13 tunes, played 
and sung by their creator. 

“I think I’ve done about 125 songs,” he 
says of his colorful and productive career. 

Anderson—who will be feted by the Hono- 
lulu Rotary Club at its noon luncheon meet- 
ing today at the Royal Hawaiian’s Monarch 
Room—also will be honored at an invitation- 
al birthday party thrown by his family to- 
morrow evening at the Makalei home. 

Anderson’s imprint on the community ex- 
tends far beyond the musical spectrum. For 
40 of his 90 years, he was associated with 
the Von Hamm-Young Company (and 
served as its president) and later was board 
chairman, then board member, of the reor- 
ganized Hawaii Corporation until the com- 
pany went bankrupt. 

“Music always has been a hobby,” he says. 
“In the early days, there was not enough 
money, and the music-writing supplemented 
the income.” 
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Robert Alexander Anderson (also known 
as Alex and Andy) was born on June 6, 1894, 
in Honolulu—the son of a dentist. 

He wrote his first tune, “Go Punahou!”’"— 
his class song, Punahou Class of 1912—and 
experimented with musical composition 
while at Cornell University. “All the while I 
was in school, I was thinking of the Is- 
lands,” he says. “I'm sure the environment 
of Hawaii influenced my songwriting.” 

He was editor of the Oahuan, the campus 
yearbook, and remembers writing verses and 
poems while in school. “At that point, there 
was no music,” he says. “At college, I wrote 
‘Alohaland,” because I was so homesick for 
Hawaii. 

“I suspect there were a lot of melodies in 
my mind. My father, from Plainfield, N.J., 
played the organ. He was one of the first 
dentists to come to the Islands. My mother 
sang. And my grandfather, Alexander 
Young, for whom the hotel was named, was 
a poet from Scotland, who came over in 
1865. 

“I suppose what really got me going into 
music was the work I did with Don Bland- 
ing, for the Junior League. He wrote words 
and a story, and asked me to put the words 
to music. I remember two of these shows 
were “Tropic Topics’ and ‘Hula Moon.’ ” 

From these humble beginnings, Anderson 
created a wealth of songs from the 1930s 
right up to the present, each tune reflecting 
his unfading aloha for Hawaii. 

He sits at his piano and proceeds to pluck 
out—and sing—“Haole Hula.” 

“My favorite song,” he explains. “It ex- 
presses my true feelings for these Islands. 
The sounds, the color, the music, the gener- 
al attractiveness of Hawaii.” 

The last two lines of the tune compactly 
convey his sentiments: “In every note I'll 
tell of the spell of my Islands, for then I 
know that you'll be in love with them, too.” 

Since the 1930s, Anderson has been writ- 
ing tunes that have become part of the 
landscape for localites and visitors alike. 

“I really don’t have a formula,” he insists. 

“Sometimes, I get up in the middle of the 
night and scribble down an idea on the back 
of an envelope. = 

“Very often, I stay up two hours after the 
family goes to sleep, and pluck out a tune 
on the ukulele. 

“In the old days, when we had property in 
Kailua, I would drive over to that side of 
the Island—and the hum of the motor 
would inspire me. 

“Often, a tune will kick around in my 
mind for three or four months, before I 
wind it up.” 

He has a fond story for nearly every 
melody he’s composed. Listen: 

Of “Lovely Hula Hands”: “It’s the result 
of a chap watching a hula dancer, and com- 
menting, ‘Aren’t her hands lovely?’ That 
was a key line, and when I went yachting in 
New Zealand, I saw these gulls flying over 
the yacht—an observation that became part 
of the finished song.” 

Of “The Cockeyed Mayor of Kaunaka- 
kai”: “The song was written for a party hon- 
oring Warner Baxter (a film star of the 
1930s) on Molokai; I thought ‘Kaunakakai’ 
and ‘cockeyed,’ and created that one for a 
crazy occasion.” 

Of “Mele Kalikimaka”’: “My stenographer 
at Von Hamm-Young told me that there 
was no Hawaiian Christmas song, and that 
was inspiration enough.” 

Of “I'll Weave a Lei of Stars for You”: "I 
guess it’s sort of about our street, Makalei. 
Somebody once asked me what that name 
stood for; maka means eyes, and a lei is a 
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garland; and I wrote the tune, referring to 
the eyes of the heavens strung in a lei.” 

Of “Malihini Mele": A friend was trying to 
learn Hawaiian expressions—and used words 
at the wrong place. Thus, in the song, I pur- 
posely misuse certain words.” 

Malapropisms are only part of his M.O. 
Anderson also adores alliteration, and has 
demonstrated his wit—and charm—with 
such hits as “I Had to Lova and Leava on 
the Lava,” a tune with yet another curious 
history. “Clare Boothe Luce was at a party 
once, and she remarked that I hadn't done a 
volcano song. So I said. “You mean, love ‘em 
and leave ‘em, on the lava?,’ which became 
the catalyst for the song.” 

Anderson recalls being “hauled on the 
carpet by Mr. Von Hamm, who was my boss 
and my uncle,” when he was in the thick of 
local business. 

“He would tell me, in his thick German 
accent: ‘I think you not attending to busi- 
ness. You writing music.’ ” 

That wasn't totally true, since Anderson 
always kept both careers apart. “My uncle 
never chided me but that once, but I knew 
he was proud when I started having some 
success. The music writing, after all, was 
always on the side.” 

Anderson's strengths and accomplish- 
ments on the business front were linked to 
his dual degrees—a bachelor of arts and a 
bachelor of science—and his Cornell train- 
ing in mechanical and electrical engineer- 
ing. 

Anderson (with Von Hamm-Young and 
THC) was responsible for; 

“Bringing Frigidaire to Hawaii in 1943.” 

“Bringing in Zenith radios, and later TVs, 
to Hawaii. 

“Started meat market refrigeration for 
Aala Market and the fish markets there.” 

Forty-seven years after he was wounded in 
World War I, Anderson was awarded a 
Purple Heart. 

“I had graduated from Cornell in 1916, 
and went to work at Westinghouse in Pitts- 
burgh,” he says. “Then the war broke out in 
1917, and I wanted to get into the air serv- 
ice. I applied, but there was no need for 
pilots. But I was able to get into an officers 
training camp at Ft. Niagara, and luckily, 
they could take volunteers into an air train- 
ing program. We were sent directly to Eng- 
land, and trained by the British, and I re- 
member, I was assigned to the RAF 40 
squadron.” 

On a mission over France, in August, 1918, 
Anderson's plane was shot down. 

“There was miscommunication, and 
before I knew it, I was surrounded by enemy 
planes. One bullet went through a tendon in 
my (left) leg, and I ended up in German ter- 
ritory, and was taken prisoner. I was taken 
to a hospital in Belgium, where I healed in 
about three weeks, but I managed to escape 
with three other American aviators and a 
British one.” 

He made it to Holland, sneaking through 
the electric fences “and using my Punahou 
French to seek food and shelter. Two weeks 
after my escape, I remember that the armi- 
stice was signed.” 

His saga has been serialized in McClure 
Magazine; with the money he earned for the 
story, he was able to marry Margaret Leith 
Center, also known as Peggy, then a bud- 
ding opera singer who had studied under 
Madame Melba in Australia, and who was 
en route to a glorious career of her own in 
Paris, when diverted by Anderson. 

He recalls: 

“Peggy is the dearest thing in my life. We 
came to a day of missing each other. She 
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was to go off to her singing career, and I 
was just back from the war. We were mar- 
ried in Chicago—she sacrificed her musical 
training. And till this day, I cannot thank 
her enough.” 

At 90, he has but one regret: “Peggy and I 
never did explore a career together.” 

In his heyday, the composer—as well as 
the entertainer—earned recognition for mu- 
sical accomplishment. 

If things were different with radio and TV 
and the whole business of electronic arts in 
the '30s and the ‘40s, perhaps we could've 
had something going,” he says in retrospect. 
“We made numerous appearances on radio, 
like the Arthur Godfrey Show, but we never 
recorded. 

“Peggy's been a good critic, too. Very 
often, she'd hear one of my songs, and send 
me back to the drafting boards. ‘You can do 
better than that,’ she'd tell me. And she was 
usually right.” 

At 90, he realizes that things have 
changed. 

“It’s a different business now,” he says of 
the musical climate. “Today’s songs are 
made by the entertainers, not the compos- 
ers. So if you're a writer, you need to get 
your material performed by an entertainer. 
The name of the game is getting your music 
performed.” 

With a retired bandsman named Richard 
Crew, who now lives on the Mainland, An- 
derson has created a few “contemporary” 
selections which have been sent off to Nash- 
ville. “One, in particular, is quite nice— 
‘Love Those Good Time Old Time Songs.’ 
But so far, nothing’s happened.” 

In the old days, he'd send his sheet music 
to a prospective recording artist and/or 
label executive. “There was no such thing as 
a demo in the early years,” he laughs. “In 
more recent years, I'd play a tune and sing 
it into a recorder.” Crude, but it got the job 
done. 

He can’t believe he’s made it to 90. “I just 
had an ear operation, which also affected 
my throat,” he says. “I didn’t think I'd 
make it.” Indeed, he has wounds that are 
healing, and has difficulty speaking and 
eating, he has some surgical scars on his left 
face and throat area. 

“But my doctor says I've got the arteries 
of a 40-year-old man,” says Anderson. “I 
guess it’s due to the athletic life I used to 
have. Swimming, tennis, golf. I still play 
golf. But look at my haole skin; can't take 
the sun,” he jokes about the splotches on 
his arm. 

Asked if he’s written a tune about turning 
90, he shook his head. 

But then again, 
young... .@ 


the day still is 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES HONORED 
FOR OUTSTANDING ACHIEVE- 
MENTS 


è Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, 
the exceptional performance of many 
of our public servants is seldom recog- 
nized. Too often we forget that our 
government is made up of individuals 
who are not only excelling in their 
daily work but also volunteering for 
community activities. I would like to 
take this opportuntiy to commend the 
outstanding services of four Alaska 
Federal employees: Albertina Holm- 
lund, Mary Bonin, David Street, and 
Leon Lassiter. They were picked by 
the Federal Executive Association of 
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Anchorage honoring Federal employ- 
ees for outstanding achievements. 


ALBERTINA HOLMLUND 


Capt. Albertina Holmlund, stationed 
at Elmendorf Air Force Base has been 
with the Air Force for 4 years conduct- 
ing numerous classes in emergency 
room and obstetrical nursing. She also 
teaches prenatal and prepared child- 
birth classes. And if this is not enough, 
Albertina has been doing an extraordi- 
nary job as part of her community in- 
volvement training hundreds of people 
each year in CPR—cardiac pulmonary 
resuscitation. For the past 3 years she 
has been the site coordinator for 
Chevron’s emergency health fair, the 
largest fair of its type in Alaska. 

MARY BONIN 

Mary Bonin who works for the 
Bureau of Land Management is also a 
very special person. Mary is one of the 
founders of Missing Children of Amer- 
ica, which I am proud to point out 
started in Alaska and has spread to 
the rest of our country. Since Missing 
Children’s creation, Mary has served 
as director of information of that or- 
ganization’s referral program. More 
than 90 percent of all the cases report- 
ed to Missing Children in Alaska have 
been successfully resolved. In 1984 
Mary helped organize and coordinate 
the Alaska children’s fingerprinting 
program, through which 14,000 chil- 
dren have been fingerprinted. 

DAVID STREET 


National Weather Service employee 
of 14 years, David Street, developed a 
computer software program to fore- 
cast flooding conditions. David com- 
pares his work in computer software 
to composing symphonies and his opus 
has been heard around the world. 
David’s work monitoring the flood 
stages of rivers in Alaska has been rec- 
ognized by the World Meteorological 
Association and has recently been 
used to forecast the flood stages of the 
Yellow River in the People’s Republic 
of China. His work has saved millions 
of dollars in property from the ravages 
of flooding, not to mention the toll of 
human misery caused by this type of 
destruction. 

LEON LASSITER 


Staff Sgt. leon lassiter of the 172d 
Infantry Brigade at Fort Richardson, 
being responsible for all message traf- 
fic at the base, is the shift supervisor 
of the posts telecommunication 
center. He has reduced the workload 
on printed paper to the extent that his 
policies have been able to cut the cen- 
ter’s budget by $10,000 a year. During 
his Army career Staff Sergeant Las- 
siter has also received a Joint Service 
Commendation Medal and the Army 
Achievement Medal. 

Finally, I would like to commend the 
Federal Executive Association in An- 
chorage for its 17th annual award for 
Federal employees of outstanding 
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achievement. Some of my colleagues 
may not be aware of the fact that 
there are local Federal Executive As- 
sociations in most major metropolitan 
areas. The local associations are made 
up of the heads of the different Feder- 
al agencies in each area. The award to 
outstanding Federal employees is an- 
other noteworthy example of individ- 
ual Federal employees going beyond 
their work duties to enrich their local 
communities and the country.e 


ORDERS FOR MONDAY, JUNE 3, 
1985 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
Senate convenes on Monday, June 3, 
1985, the reading of the Journal be 
dispensed with, that no resolutions 
come over under the rule, that the call 
of the calender be dispensed with, and 
following the recognition of the two 
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leaders under the standing order, 
there be a special order in favor of the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. PROX- 
MIRE] for not to exceed 15 minutes, to 
be followed by a period for the trans- 
action of routine morning business, 
not to extend beyond the hour of 1 
p.m., with statements limited therein 
to 5 minutes each; provided further, 
that morning hour be deemed to have 
expired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I had not 
seen this request. I beg the indulgence 
of the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. President, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEES 
TO FILE REPORTS ON THURS- 
DAY, MAY 30, 1985 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I further 
ask unanimous consent that during 
the adjournment of the Senate, com- 
mittees may be authorized to file re- 
ports between 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. on 
Thursday, May 30, 1985. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY, 
JUNE 3, 1985 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move, in 
accordance with the provisions of 
House Concurrent Resolution 155, 
that the Senate stand in adjournment 
until 12 noon, Monday, June 3, 1985. 

The motion was agreed to; and, at 
6:25 p.m., the Senate adjourned until 
Monday, June 3, 1985, at 12 noon. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


ASSISTANCE TO NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the bipartisan 111 member Ad 
Hoc Congressional Committee for 
Irish Affairs I have today introduced 
legislation to provide first time U.S. 
economic relief and rehabilitation as- 
sistance to Northern Ireland. 

I introduced similar legislation in 
the last Congress and do so again be- 
cause of my genuine belief that cen- 
tral to any future and lasting political 
solution for Northern Ireland will be a 
multinational economic assistance 
plan to help rebuild their devastated 
economy. 

Under my proposal the United 
States would commit itself to a 5 year, 
$500 million plan to provide assistance 
which is to be use solely for humani- 
tarian, rehabilitation, construction, 
and economic relief and rehabilitation 
purposes. 

However the U.S. funds would not be 
made available for this purpose unless 
the Government of Great Britain both 
actively commits itself to working for 
a political solution and declares its 
intent to withdraw its existing direct 
rule structure over the six counties of 
northeast Ireland. I would not want to 
see the United States be party to sub- 
sidizing in any way the morally bank- 
rupt British Government direct rule 
operating in Northern Ireland today. 

My bill also expresses the sense of 
Congress that the European Economic 
Community should also provided eco- 
nomic assistance to Northern Ireland 
once a political solution is developed. 

At this point in the Recorp I wish to 
insert the text of my legislation: 

H.R. 2597 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That part I 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new chapter: 


“CHAPTER 11—EconomMic RELIEF AND REHA- 
BILITATION ASSISTANCE FOR IRELAND AND 
NORTHERN IRELAND 

“SEC. 498. AUTHORIZATION AND LIMITATIONS. 

“(a) AUTHORITY TO PROVIDE ASSISTANCE.— 
The President is authorized to furnish as- 
sistance, on such terms and conditions as 
the President may determine, for use in pro- 
viding economic relief and rehabilitation— 

“(1) for the citizens of Northern Ireland, 
subject to the requirements of subsections 
(d) and (e)(1) of this section; and 


“(2) for the citizens of the Republic of Ire- 
land, subject to the requirements of subsec- 
tions (d), (e)(1), and (e)(2) of this section. 


Such assistance shall be used solely for hu- 
manitarian, rehabilitation, construction, 
and economic relief and development pur- 
poses. 

“(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the President to carry out this chapter an 
aggregate amount of $500,000,000 for fiscal 
years 1986 through 1990. Amounts appropri- 
ated under this subsection are authorized to 
remain available until expended. 

“(c) ADVISORY Boarp.—Assistance under 
this chapter shall be administered by the 
Administrator of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, in consultation with an 
advisory board appointed by the President 
after consultation with the Congress, The 
advisory board shall be responsible for over- 
seeing the use of such assistance and for ad- 
vising the Administrator with respect to 
who should receive the funds made avail- 
able under this chapter. Before making its 
recommendations to the Administrator with 
respect to the use of such funds, the adviso- 
ry board shall engage in full and complete 
consultation with the Government of Great 
Britain, the Government of the Republic of 
Ireland, units of local government and elect- 
ed representatives in Northern Ireland, and 
all other segments of the community in 
Northern Ireland. Members of the advisory 
board shall serve without compensation, but 
shall be reimbursed for travel expenses, in- 
cluding per diem in lieu of subsistence, in 
accordance with section 5703 of title 5, 
United States Code, while engaged in their 
duties as members of the advisory board. 

“(d) CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW.—Funds made 
available to carry out this chapter may be 
obligated only if— 

“(1) at least thirty calendar days prior to 
such obligation, the Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development sub- 
mits to the Congress a report which de- 
scribes how the funds will be used and who 
will be responsible for dispersing the funds; 
and 

“(2) the Congress does not adopt, with 
thirty calendar days after receiving such 
report, a concurrent resolution stating that 
the Congress objects to the proposed use of 
funds as described in the report. 

“(e) CONDITIONS ON ASSISTANCE.—(1) The 
assistance authorized by this chapter may 
be furnished only if the Government of 
Great Britain— 

“(A) actively commits itself to discussions 
with all parties in the Republic of Ireland 
and Northern Ireland aimed at achieving a 
political solution, and 

‘(B) then declares its intention to with- 
draw governmentally, politically and mili- 
tarily in a phased and orderly fashion from 
Northern Ireland. 

(2) If the declaration required by para- 
graph (1)(B) of this subsection includes a 
declaration by the Government of Great 
Britain that it intends to seek or promote a 
reunification of Northern Ireland with the 
Republic of Ireland, then assistance may be 
provided for the citizens of the Republic of 
Ireland under subsection (a)(2) of this sec- 
tion. 


“(f) EUROPEAN Economic CoMMUNITY.—It 
is the sense of the Congress that the Euro- 
pean Economic Community should also pro- 
vide economic assistance to Northern Ire- 
land once a political solution is devel- 
oped."’".@ 


CIVIL RIGHTS APPOINTEE QUES- 
TIONS GROVE CITY POLICY 


HON. GEORGE MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


e Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, just over a year ago the Su- 
preme Court, in Grove City versus 
Bell, dramatically narrowed the cover- 
age of title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972. This critical civil 
rights law provides basic protection to 
Americans against sex discrimination. 
Other civil rights statutes which bar 
discrimination based on age, race, and 
disability have also been limited as a 
result of that decision. 

During the Grove City case, the De- 
partment of Justice argued before the 
Court in favor of limiting the applica- 
bility of title IX. So, it came as no sur- 
prise last year when the administra- 
tion opposed bipartisan legislation to 
restore the full coverage of title IX 
and other civil statutes. Even the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights—emascu- 
lated by the administration’s unprece- 
dented attempt to dismiss three com- 
missioners—unwisely opposed this cru- 
cial legislation. 

The administration’s ill-advised op- 
position, however, was recently chal- 
lenged by Francis S. Guest, a member 
of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights. I commend this thoughtful 
statement to my colleagues’ attention: 

For THE RECORD 

It is with deep regret that I dissent from 
the commission statement on Grove City. A 
year ago, I was pleased to join the majority 
of this body in pleading with Congress to 
take the necessary legislative steps to re- 
store coverage of the various civil rights 
laws affected by the Supreme Court's deci- 
sion in Grove City v. Bell. Since that time, 
that same majority of the commission has 
felt compelled to abdicate its responsibility 
to appraise objectively and impartially the 
civil rights laws of the United States. I 
cannot do so. 

As a matter of public policy, the question 
arising from the Grove City decision is the 
extent to which the use of federal funds by 
private and public entities subject them to 
certain obligations under our civil rights 
laws. 

For a year now, Congress, the lower 
courts, the Reagan adminstration and this 
commission have sought an appropriate re- 
sponse to the Supreme Court's decision on 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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the Grove City College case. Throughout 
these deliberations, those with clear vision 
have seen the fundamental need to make 
fairly simple straightforward adjustments 
to the textual difficulties found in Title IX 
of the Education Amendments of 1972, 
which prompted the court’s decision. Noth- 
ing more. Nothing less. 

A year ago, the commission stated that 
“legislation overturning the narrowing af- 
fects of the Grove City opinion” should be 
enacted by Congress. Now the commission 
suggests that Congress enact legislation pro- 
viding for even narrower coverage than that 
set out in the Supreme Court’s opinion. On 
this most crucial point, the commission has 
abandoned a concern for ensuring the 
proper use of tax dollars.e 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEE HONORED 
FOR COMMUNITY SERVICE 


HON. PAUL E. KANJORSKI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. KANJORSKEI. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when many people in this Gov- 
ernment are unfairly blaming Federal 
employees for everything under the 
Sun, it is important to recognize the 
great contributions that many of the 
individuals make to our Nation. Most 
Federal workers are talented, hard- 
working, and dedicated men and 
women. To illustrate the commitment 
of these citizens to the betterment of 
their community, I would like to bring 
to your attention a gentleman from 
northeastern Pennsylvania who exem- 
plifies the highest ideals of the Feder- 
al work force. 

Mr. William Switlavich, a long-time 
postal worker from Ashley, PA, has 
served as an inspiration for many in 
our region. The Wilkes-Barre Lions 
Club has named him “Lion of the 
Year” for his tremendous efforts in 
conjunction with the Lions Eye Bank 
of Wilkes-Barre. He has served as 
president of the Region Three Eye 
Bank for 2 years and has been chair- 
man of the Region Three Fund Rais- 
ing Committee for 9 years. This com- 
mittee raises funds for the important 
Leader Dog project. 

Through his efforts the eye bank 
has been able to purchase, at a cost of 
$3,800, a screening tonometer for glau- 
coma victims. More than 12,000 per- 
sons have already been screened using 
this device. Mr. Switlavich is an active 
member of the eye bank, and is re- 
sponsible for scheduling regular glau- 
coma examinations. His work has been 
instrumental in the admission of sev- 
eral patients to the Wills Eye Hospital 
for corneal transplants. And, for the 
past 10 years, he has served’ as chair- 
man of the White Cane project, which 
works each October to raise needed 
funds for eye conservation. 

William Switlavich has served with 
distinction as treasurer of the Wilkes- 
Barre Lions Club, and is a former 
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member of their board of directors. He 
has also served on a number of Lions 
Club committees since his induction 10 
years ago. Today he continues to give 
his time and energies unselfishly to 
the Lions and other causes. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend William 
Switlavich for his dedication and com- 
mitment. Although Mr. Switlavich has 
given unsurpassed service to his com- 
munity, his story is not unique. Our 
Nation is better for the contributions 
of our Federal employees. I am 
pleased to bring this work to your at- 
tention and the attention of my other 
colleagues here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


A CONGRESSIONAL TRIBUTE TO 
ARDIS M. FAST 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to pay tribute to Ardis M. Fast of 
San Pedro, CA, who is retiring on June 
1 from the Los Angeles Unified School 
District. 

Ardis Fast began her career in edu- 
cation as a teacher at the 99th Street 
School in 1948. From 1953 to 1955, she 
taught in the Department of Defense 
Armed Forces Schools in Germany, 
France, Japan, and Okinawa. Upon 
completing her service overseas, Ardis 
Fast returned to the Los Angeles Uni- 
fied School District. 

For the next 18 years, Ardis taught 
at the Dolores Street School. Then, in 
recognition of her talents, she was in- 
vited to the regional office as an advis- 
er for the gifted. However, after 2 
years, she returned to the classroom in 
the Cabrillo Avenue School. From 
1981 until her retirement this year, 
Ardis has been teaching at the Gulf 
Avenue school where she is currently 
the school’s reading coordinator. 

Ardis Fast sets an example for all 
teachers to emulate. During her 37 
years of service she has helped all 
types of students in all areas. Ardis 
has been a gifted and talented coordi- 
nator and a remedial reading teacher 
in addition to teaching in traditional 
classroom settings. She has also been a 
mathematics testing coordinator and a 
coordinator of title I programs for bi- 
lingual education and school improve- 
ment. She is a charter member of the 
Eta Delta chapter of Delta Kappa 
Gamma, an honorary society for 
women educators. 

Ardis Fast has also been very in- 
volved in the local community, for she 
knows very well that schools do not 
exist in a vacuum. Ardis enjoys thea- 
ter and the arts and she continues to 
pursue her passion for travel during 
school vacations. 

Ardis Fast has enriched the quality 
of work and the quality of life during 
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her many years as an educator in the 
Los Angles Unified Schoo! District and 
overseas. I am sure that she will be 
greatly missed by her colleagues at the 
many schools she has taught. Howev- 
er, the Gulf Avenue school will not 
miss her as much, because although 
Ardis is retiring from the classroom, 
she will continue to lend her expertise 
to the school as a consultant on com- 
puter aided education. 

My wife, Lee, joins me in wishing 
Ardis Fast, her husband, Arthur, and 
their two daughters, April and An- 
nette, all the best in the years ahead.e@ 


MIKE SYNAR’S COMMENTS ON 
HOUSE BUDGET VOTE 


HON. MIKE SYNAR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


è Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Speaker, today’s 
vote in the House on the budget will 
do much to reduce the deficit. We suc- 
cessfully cut $259 billion over the next 
3 years while being faithful to the 
three basic principles which governed 
my vote on the budget: First, that we 
do not raise taxes, second that we pre- 
serve the integrity of Social Security 
and third, that we do not compromise 
national security. 

I believe we could have gone further 
in reducing the deficit: for example, 
the Synthetic Fuels Corporation is a 
$7.9 billion boondoggle whose elimina- 
tion would have further reduced the 
deficit. The Rules Committee rejected 
my request for a rule allowing me to 
offer an amendment eliminating SFC. 
I voted against the rule for this 
reason. 

I supported the Budget Committee 
budget and opposed all amendments to 
it because it best met my three princi- 
ples. 

First, the Budget Committee budget 
met my defense concerns. It freezes 
defense spending in fiscal year 1986 
and provides for an increase of 3 per- 
cent in fiscal years 1987 and 1988. The 
only difference between this budget 
and the Senate’s is that the Senate 
provides for a 3-percent increase in 
fiscal year 1986. 

Actual defense spending—outlays— 
will increase under both budgets. 
Under the Budget Committee budget 
defense spending in fiscal year 1986 
will be $15 billion more than fiscal 
year 1985. At the same time, the freeze 
in budget authority gives us an oppor- 
tunity to clean up the Pentagon con- 
tracting mess. 

In contrast, the budget I supported 
today cuts domestic spending by $4 for 
every $1 reduction in defense spend- 
ing. The 3-year ratio is almost 12 to 1. 
It freezes domestic spending with se- 
lective cuts in various programs in 
which more could be cut. 
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For example, the budget assumes re- 
duced spending for Medicare but pro- 
tects senior citizens; phases out reve- 
nue sharing; reduces Small Business 
Administration programs; and cuts 
Rural Electrification Administration 
credit programs. 

The REA, SBA, and revenue sharing 
are vitally important to my constitu- 
ents in Oklahoma. But after weighing 
their individual benefits against the 
collective good of deficit reduction, I 
decided to support the committee 
budget. 

Another key feature of the commit- 
tee budget is its protection of senior 
citizens and retirement programs. 
Social Security is a separate trust fund 
within the Federal budget. Any sav- 
ings from cutting Social Security are 
illusory: The trust fund will have a 
larger surplus but the Government 
still must borrow money to pay for de- 
fense spending and other programs, 

Cutting the COLA makes the aggre- 
gate Federal deficit appear smaller 
but, in fact, does nothing to lessen the 
economic impact of the deficit. 

The cost-of-living adjustment is vi- 
tally important to thousands of senior 
citizens. The bipartisan Congressional 
Budget Office estimates that 650,000 
persons would fall below the poverty 
line due to the Reagan-Senate Repub- 
licans’ COLA reduction. It would 
reduce senior income by $410 over 3 
years, according to CBO. 

The Social Security Amendments of 
1983 were a carefully balanced pack- 
age of cuts, tax increases, and program 
changes. Our purpose was to take 
Social Security out of the budget 
debate. The Senate budget violates 
our commitment to retirees and work- 
ers and makes changes that are not 
necessary to secure the system’s fi- 
nances. 

As a matter of fairness, I support 
the committee’s decision not to cut 
cost-of-living adjustments for other 
income security programs, such as vet- 
erans pensions and Federal retire- 
ment. 

Finally, I cannot stress enough the 
importance of not relying on new 
taxes to reduce the deficit. We must 
learn to live within our means. Until 
we have streamlined the budget and 
eliminated all the fat, such as the $7.9 
billion wasted on the Synthetic Fuels 
Corporation’s uneconomic technol- 
ogies, we must resist the temptation to 
use taxes. The American people made 
it very clear in November 1984 that 
taxes are not an option. Let’s hear 
their message. 

I do not reject congressional consid- 
eration of a minimum tax for corpora- 
tions and individuals. However, such 
consideration belongs in the tax 
reform debate—as a way to help lower 
the tax burden of middle- and lower- 
income taxpayers—and not as a way to 
pay for spending that should be cut. 
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I strongly support the Budget Com- 
mittee’s decision to reject the adminis- 
tration’s proposed moratorium on fill- 
ing the strategic petroleum reserve. 
The committee provides for a fill rate 
of 50,000 barrels per day in fiscal year 
1986. 

The strategic petroleum reserve is 
absolutely critical to this Nation’s 
energy security. It provides an emer- 
gency source of oil in the event of an 
energy supply disruption. I chair the 
Government Operations Subcommit- 
tee on Energy, Environment, and Nat- 
ural Resources. We recently held hear- 
ings and will soon issue a report on the 
budget and policy implications of the 
administration’s proposal relating to 
the strategic petroleum reserve. 

Congress should continue the oil fill 
at a rate higher than 50,000 per day. I 
would have ‘preferred a fill rate of 
100,000 barrels per day which would 
still have been significantly lower than 
the current fill rate. Nevertheless, I 
am heartened that the Budget Com- 
mittee recognized the importance of 
the strategic petroleum reserve to our 
national security. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to com- 
mend my colleagues Mssrs. LEATH, 
SLATTERY, MacKay, and Brown of Col- 
orado, for the budget alternative they 
offered. It would reduce the deficit 
more than all the other budgets of- 
fered this week, including the commit- 
tee’s. But I did not support it because 
it both raised taxes and cut Social Se- 
curity. 

Looking forward to the House- 
Senate conference on the budget, I 
would encourage my Budget Commit- 
tee colleagues to hold fast to the 
House position. Specifically, there are 
four areas in which the House budget 
is superior. 

First, the Senate budget cuts agri- 
culture by 50 percent more than the 
House budget. American farmers are 
facing a difficult period as they are 
torn by conflicting Federal policies. I 
believe we must overhaul our entire 
farm policy but it is wrong to cut sup- 
port so dramatically before we have 
made the tough decisions about the 
future. 

Second, the Senate budget is unfair 
to senior citizens. It denies a cost-of- 
living adjustment to Social Security 
recipients—whose average benefit last 
year was $450 per month—but it also 
increases the Medicare monthly pre- 
mium. Under the Senate budget, it 
would rise from $186 to $366 in 1990. 

Third, the Senate would not fund 
the strategic petroleum reserve at all. 

Fourth, the House budget maintains 
the strategic petroleum reserve, 
which, as I explained earlier, is criti- 
cally important. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Budget 
Committee Chairman BILL Gray for a 
job well done. Within days after the 
Senate finally approved its version of 
the budget Chairman Gray had the 
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wheels in motion. The process was fair 
and the product was outstanding. 

In conclusion, I think today’s action 
shows that deficit reduction is Con- 
gress’ top priority. We still have a big 
job ahead, but the question is how to 
achieve this goal and no longer is 
whether.e@ 


KUDOS TO TELEDYNE RYAN 
AERONAUTICAL FOR HIRING 
MORE THAN 200 VETERANS 


HON. BILL LOWERY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


e Mr. LOWERY of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to commend this 
body on its recent extension of the 
Emergency Veterans’ Job Training 
Act. This program has had an ex- 
tremely beneficial effect on my dis- 
trict of San Diego, CA, a community 
with more than 140,000 veterans. 

As I am sure my colleagues are 
aware, the Veterans’ Employment 
Amendments of 1985, House Resolu- 
tion 1408, authorizes $75 million in 
fiscal year 1986 for the Emergency 
Veterans’ Job Training Act and ex- 
tends the program application dead- 
line to December 31, 1985. The current 
participation deadline is also extended 
to July 1, 1986. 

Mr. Speaker, one San Diego compa- 
ny’s participation in the Emergency 
Veterans’ Job Training Act has been 
especially noteworthy and has served 
as an example to follow across the 
Nation. The company is Teledyne 
Ryan Aeronautical. 

In its 63-year history as a pioneering 
aviation aerospace firm, Teledyne 
Ryan Aeronautical’s contributions 
have assumed pioneering leadership 
qualities, including Charles A. Lind- 
bergh’s Ryan “Spirit of St. Louis” and 
more than 30 other manned and un- 
manned aircraft that have followed. 

Under the Emergency Veterans’ 
Jobs Training Act, Teledyne Ryan 
Aeronautical’s president, Hudson B. 
Drake, has hired, trained, and placed 
in skilled jobs more than 200 veterans 
qualified under the act. 

The company began its participation 
in late 1984 and through the early 
months of 1985 became America’s larg- 
est employer of these qualified veter- 
ans, an effort that has won formal rec- 
ognition from the White House, the 
Veterans’ Administration, the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor and the California 
State American Legion. 

Teledyne Ryan Aeronautical’s veter- 
an hiring and training program has 
been characterized as “exemplary” by 
the Veterans’ Administration’s Deputy 
Administrator Everett A. Alvarez, Jr. 
Presenting his agency’s award to the 
company last February, he said the 
company’s response to hiring and 
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training needs “has inspired other 
companies throughout the Nation to 
actively participate in the program.” 

President Reagan said, “Your exam- 
ple convinced hundreds of other em- 
ployers of the soundness of the pro- 
gram and will continue to enlist their 
support.” 

Significantly, most of those veterans 
hired and trained by Teledyne Ryan 
Aeronautical have been placed in per- 
manent jobs associated with the com- 
pany’s manufacturing and assembly 
work on the U.S. Army’s Apache 
attack helicopter. 

Since placing those men and women 
on the job, production rates have more 
than doubled. By the close of 1985, the 
company will be delivering 10 fully as- 
sembled fuselages and primary flight 
structures to Hughes Helicopters, Inc., 
the prime contractor of the Apache 
Helicopter. 

Mr. Drake’s strong participation in 
the Emergency Veterans’ Job Training 
Program reflects sound American busi- 
ness attitudes. 

According to Mr. Drake: 

America suffered deeply over unemploy- 
ment of our Korean and Vietnam veterans. 
We had work that needed the human re- 
source provided by candidate veterans who 
could qualify for work under the Veteran 
Emergency Jobs Training Act. The Act 
became a catalyst in responding to both our 
needs and those of our veterans. I believe we 
both have realized endless benefits from 
this mutual endeavor. 

Veterans hired under the act by Te- 
ledyne Ryan Aeronautical receive 6 
weeks of training before assignment to 
production lines. In many instances, 
those hired to become production 
workers have been able to identify 
skills and capabilities qualifying them 
for administrative and technical posi- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, now that the participa- 
tion deadline has been extended to 
July 1, 1986, I would like to urge com- 
panies throughout the United States 
to imitate the outstanding participa- 
tion of Teledyne Ryan Aeronautical in 
this veterans’ job-training program. 
Teledyne Ryan Aeronautical’s achieve- 
ment is a milestone equal to its record 
of performance for more than a half 
century. Through the veterans’ hiring 
and training program, the company 
has helped restore qualities of human 
dignity to those now distinguishing 
themselves once again as productive 
Americans.@ 


MEMORIAL DAY TRIBUTE—GEN. 
JEROME O'MALLEY 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


e Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, Memo- 
rial Day is a time to remember those 
who have sacrificed their lives for our 
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Nation. Today, I rise with a sense of 
sadness and deep personal loss to pay 
a tribute to a man and wife whose dual 
record of service to our country was 
cut short by a tragic airplane crash on 
April 20 in my district of Pennsylva- 
nia. 

I speak of Gen. Jerome F. O’Malley, 
head of the Tactical Air Command, 
and his wife, Diane, who were killed 
near Scranton, PA, where General 
O'Malley was scheduled to address a 
dinner for benefit of a Boy Scout 
council. 

It is somehow fitting that this 
couple should die as they had lived— 
together and en route to perform a 
service that would be of benefit to 
young people. 

I feel a personal sense of loss. Gener- 
al O’Malley was a friend of mine. We 
both called northeastern Pennsylvania 
our home; we grew up there and we 
began our careers at about the same 
time. Over the years we became close 
friends. 

General O'Malley was a special 
person. The people who knew him in 
Carbondale, PA, where he graduated 
from St. Rose High School in 1949, re- 
alized early that here was a person 
who would go on to great achieve- 
ment. He did not disappoint them. 

In 1953, he graduated from the U.S. 
Military Academy at West Point, NY, 
and was commissioned as a second 
lieutenant in the Air Force. He re- 
ceived his pilot’s wings in 1954 and 
then began his steady climb in rank 
that ended when the fourth star of a 
full general was pinned on his shoul- 
ders, June 1, 1982. 

Between the time he received his 
lieutenant’s bars and his general’s 
stars there were many milestones, not 
the least of which was his marriage to 
Diane Muennink of Hondo, TX, who 
from that day forward, was his com- 
panion, his helpmate and his counsel- 
or. Their personalities were well- 
matched. They were lively, they were 
bright and each had a keen sense of 
humor. 

Over the years, General O’Malley’s 
duties took him to different parts of 
the Nation and the world. In January 
1955, he was assigned as an air train- 
ing officer at the U.S. Air Force Acad- 
emy, then located at Lowry Air Force 
Base in Colorado, and from December 
1957, to February 1958, he attended 
transition training at McConnell Air 
Force Base in Kansas, before being as- 
signed as a B-47 pilot with the 529th 
Bombardment Squadron at Platts- 
burgh Air Force Base in New York. 
From June 1960, to August 1964, he 
served as aide to Gen. Hunter Harris, 
commander of the 8th Air Force, and 
then vice commander in chief of the 
Strategic Air Command. 

Following graduation with distinc- 
tion from the Air Command and Staff 
College in June 1965, General O’Mal- 
ley served as a pilot with the 9th Stra- 
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tegic Reconnaissance Wing in Califor- 
nia and while there, flew the first 
operational mission of the SR-71, the 
Free world’s most advanced strategic 
reconnaissance aircraft. 

In July 1969, he entered the Naval 
War College and from July 1970, to 
April 1971, he was director of oper- 
ations for the 67th Tactical Recon- 
naissance Wing in Idaho. 

General O’Malley then left for 
Southeast Asia and served as vice com- 
mander and later commander of the 
460th Tactical Reconnaissance Wing 
at Ton Son Nhut Air Base, Republic of 
Vietnam. In September 1971, he was 
named vice commander of the 432d 
Tactical Reconnaissance Wing in 
Thailand. During that period he flew 
116 combat missions. 

From May 1972, to May of the fol- 
lowing year he commanded the 9th 
Strategic Reconnaissance Wing at 
Beale Air Force Base and he was then 
named commander of the 22d Bom- 
bardment Wing. He later served as 
chief of staff for the 15th Air Force 
and then was named assistant deputy 
chief of staff for plans at Strategic Air 
Command Headquarters. In June 1975, 
he was named deputy chief for staff 
for operations plans. 

In January 1977, the general was 
posted to Washington, DC, as vice di- 
rector of operations, Operations Direc- 
torate, Joint Staff, Organization of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

From May 1979, to August 1980, 
General O’Malley served as assistant 
deputy chief of staff for operations, 
plans and readiness at Air Force Head- 
quarters and then was named deputy 
chief of staff for plans and operations. 

He was named Vice Chief of Staff of 
the U.S. Air Force in June 1982, and in 
October 1983, he became commander 
in chief of the Pacific Air Forces with 
headquarters in Hawaii. In September 
1984, he was named commander of the 
Tactical Air Command. 

General O’Malley was a command 
pilot with more than 5,000 flying 
hours. His military decorations include 
the Distinguished Service Medal with 
an oak leaf cluster, the Defense Supe- 
rior Service Medal, the Legion of 
Merit, the Distinguished Flying Cross 
with an oak leaf cluster, the Meritori- 
ous Service Medal, the Air Medal with 
nine clusters, the Air Force Commen- 
dation Medal with three clusters, the 
Presidential Unit Citation Medal with 
two clusters, the Air Force Outstand- 
ing Unit Award Ribbon with “Vy” 
device and three clusters, the Republic 
of Korea Order of National Security 
Merit, the Republic of Vietnam Air 
Service Medal, Honor Class, and Re- 
public of Vietnam Gallantry Cross 
with palm. 

The O’Malleys were the parents of 
two sons, James Francis and John 
Thomas, and two daughters, Margaret 
Anne O'Malley Neal, and Sharon Kay. 
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Memorial services were held in St. 
Rose Church, Carbondale, PA, and at 
Langley Air Force Base with inter- 
ment at Arlington National Cemer- 
tery. The rites were heavily attended 
in each location. 

We feel a great loss from both a per- 
sonal and national sense. At the same 
time, those of us privileged to know 
the O’Malleys feel that our lives were 
enriched from having known them. 
Their accomplishments will live on as 
an inspriation to those who will follow 
in their footsteps. 

My heartfelt sympathy goes out to 
their children and other members of 
their family.e 


THE CONTINUING COSTS OF UN- 
RESTRAINED TEXTILE IM- 
PORTS 


HON. BUTLER DERRICK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, today 
J.P. Stevens, the second largest textile 
industry in this country and one of 
the county’s top 10 employers an- 
nounced the closing of a facility in my 
district which employs 500 people. The 
Appleton Plant brings to 13 the 
number of J.P. Stevens plants that 
have closed in South Carolina since 
1980. Just last week another 200 work- 
ers were put out of work when another 
company located in the same county, 
decided to shut down its electric blan- 
kets manufacturing plant. This repre- 
sents a tremendous personal tragedy 
for the affected workers and their 
families, it chips away at the economic 
base of their community, and it repre- 
sents a continuing trend of forced clo- 
sures of businesses in the textile in- 
dustry as they face persistent import 
penetrations. 

Mr. Speaker, unless the Congress 
takes action soon to curb the growing 
tide of imports, the textile and apparel 
industry in this country will be almost 
nonexistent. The industry has invest- 
ed almost $2 billion per year. And in 
spite of the Commerce Department’s 
report last month that business invest- 
ment in new plants and equipment has 
slowed to a 3.5 percent growth rate in 
the first quarter of this year, the tex- 
tile and apparel industry is still invest- 
ing and modernizing to compete with 
foreign suppliers. As evidence of this 
trend, I would note that, the American 
Textile Machinery Exhibition Interna- 
tional in Greenville last month pro- 
duced an unprecedented turn-out of 
high level industry executives shop- 
ping to purchase new supplies and ma- 
chinery. 

The textile and apparel industry in 
this country accounts for $56 billion of 
our gross national product. The GNP 
for the first quarter of this year was 
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well below earlier predictions and re- 
corded the slowest growth rate since 
the 1982 recession. Needless to say, the 
GNP for the first 3 months of this 
year is a strong indication of the trade 
imbalance this country faces. Mr. 
Speaker, unless action is taken to con- 
trol fiber, textile and apparel imports, 
foreign goods are expected to increase 
from 50 percent this year to 95 per- 
cent of the domestic market in the 
next 10 years. My district, my home 
State and the Nation cannot afford to 
permit this to happen. 

J. P. Stevens’ Appelton Mill pro- 
duced cotton and cotton blend shirt- 
ings and fine yarn government fabric. 
Mr. Speaker 75 percent of the shirt- 
ings imports came from Japan. For the 
first quarter of this year these imports 
are up 110 percent above the same 
period last year. And the 67 percent 
increase in total imports over the last 
2 years has resulted in a 40 percent re- 
duction in output by J. P. Stevens of 
cotton and cotton blend fabrics. 

The industry has presented its case 
to the administration time and time 
again. Of course, nothing has been 
done—the import figures are an indi- 
cation of that. As it now stands, the 
United States has one-third of the in- 
dustrial world’s GNP but we are 
taking in 58 percent of the products 
manufactured for exports from devel- 
oping countries alone. And the im- 
ports of shirtings from Japan reveals 
that we are taking in a substantial 
portion of the exports from industrial- 
ized countries as well. The multifiber 
arrangement provides the President 
with authority to take action to pro- 
tect the domestic market from disrup- 
tion and provides for industrialized na- 
tions to share in the export growth of 
developing countries. 

Legislation to reaffirm and strength- 
en the multifiber arrangement of 1981 
has been introduced in both Houses 
and likewise enjoys broad bipartisan 
support. Our Nation cannot continue 
to serve as host to the exports from 
both developing and industrialized na- 
tions. No other country in the world 
has allowed its market to be penetrat- 
ed by imports as we have. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to strongly 
urge my colleagues and chairman DAN 
ROSTENKOWSKI of the Ways and 
Means Committee and Sam GIBBONS of 
the House Trade Subcommittee to 
rapidly proceed in preparing and pre- 
senting this legislation, the Textile 
and Apparel Trade Enforcement Act 
of 1985, to the full House for delibera- 
tion. We need to take action now. The 
American people are looking to the 
Congress for help. 
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NO FREEZE FOR SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


HON. BRUCE A. MORRISON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


èe Mr. MORRISON of Connecticut. 
Mr. Speaker, I want to include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD an article I 
wrote criticizing efforts to cut the 
Social Security COLA. The article 
demonstrates why Social Security does 
not belong in the deficit debate and 
how a COLA cut would renege on the 
pledges that we made when we acted 
to insure the solvency of the Social Se- 
curity system in 1983. 


No FREEZE FOR SOCIAL SECURITY 
(By Congressman Bruce A. Morrison) 


Somehow, Social Security has become a 
symbol of middle class benefit programs 
whose growth must be curbed if the federal 
deficit is to be brought under control. 

Willingness to freeze, reduce, or delay the 
Social Security cost-of-living adjustment 
(COLA) is becoming a test of the credibility 
of any deficit reduction proposal. Democrats 
who disagree are portrayed as slaves to the 
demands of a selfish elderly lobby. Newspa- 
per editorials around the country regularly 
use the word ‘“demagoguery” to characterize 
opposition to a COLA cut. 

The argument that Social Security benefi- 
ciaries—all but the poorest—should join in 
the sacrifice needed to resolve the deficit 
crisis has a superficial appeal. 

But it is wrong. Social Security does not 
belong in the deficit debate. Those who are 
seeking to include the COLA in a freeze or 
some other deficit reduction package are 
overlooking fundamental facts about Social 
Security and its relationship to the rest of 
the budget. 

Number One: Social Security is not con- 
tributing to the deficit. It is paying its own 
way. 

Social Security retirement benefits are 
paid from the Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance Trust Fund, which is funded by Social 
Security taxes. There is no Social Security 
deficit; on the contrary, the trust fund cur- 
rently has a substantial surplus. Even with 
a full 1986 COLA, Social Security will take 
in $9.2 billion more during the year than it 
will pay out. 

Number Two; A COLA reduction is a 
highly regressive tax increase in disguise. 

In 1983 Congress passed a Social Security 
bail-out package which significantly in- 
creased Social Security taxes in order to 
guarantee that the COLA could be paid 
through the 1980’s (with the exception of 
the six-month COLA delay in 1983, another 
element of the compromise plan). 

The tax increase totaled $6.9 billion for 
fiscal 1986, and $37.7 billion from 1986 
through 1988—more than enough to pay for 
scheduled COLAs, which will cost $5.7 bil- 
lion for 1986 and $21.2 billion over the 
three-year period. 

The heaviest burden of that tax increase 
fell on those who least afford it. The Social 
Security tax applies only to earned income— 
so interest, dividends, and other sources of 
income common for wealthy people are not 
considered. It is a flat rate tax applied to 
the first dollar earned, but not to wages 
over $39,600—so higher income people pay a 
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lower effective tax rate than low-wage work- 
ers. It is imposed on businesses regardless of 
their circumstances or size—so businesses 
that are barely making it, or even losing 
money, are taxed at the same rate as those 
realizing big profits, and small businesses 
are taxed at the same rate as giant corpora- 
tions. 

There is a certain rough justice in using 
the proceeds of such a tax to fund the 
Social Security system, which distributes 
benefits progressively—lower-paid workers 
receive a substantially higher return on 
their tax payments than do higher-paid 
workers. 

But to use such a regressive tax to achieve 
other goals is a very different matter. Any 
savings from a reduction or freeze in the 
COLA should by rights go toward a reduc- 
tion of Social Security taxes. 

No one would seriously propose a deficit 
reduction measure that used tax increases 
falling most heavily on low and middle 
income workers, farmers and self-employed 
people, and struggling small businesses. 

Yet that is precisely what Republicans 
seeking to reduce the deficit by cutting 
COLAs are advocating. 

Number Three: Social Security does not 
belong in the federal budget. 

Under the Social Security Act, the trust 
fund cannot be used for any purpose other 
than paying Social Security benefits. Cut- 
ting the COLA or otherwise reducing bene- 
fits will not free up additional funds that 
ean be used to reduce the deficit—it will 
merely increase the trust fund surplus. 

Because Social Security taxes and pay- 
ments are included in the federal budget as 
income and expenditures, however, a reduc- 
tion in Social Security payments will make 
the deficit look smaller. 

In fact, Social Security and other federal 
trust funds were included in the unified fed- 
eral budget in 1969 for precisely that pur- 
pose—to disguise the deficit resulting from 
the cost of the Great Social programs and 
the Vietnam war. 

We must stop perpetuating that fraud. 
Social Security should be removed from the 
budget immediately to make it clear that it 
is a self-funded program which cannot 
affect the deficit one way or the other. 

It is true that because the trust fund sur- 
plus is invested in U.S. securities, slowing 
the growth of Social Security benefits 
would enable the government to borrow 
more from the trust fund and less in the pri- 
vate credit market, reducing the competi- 
tion for credit that is one of the causes of 
high interest rates. But the overall level of 
government borrowing to finance current 
expenditures would remain the same. Every 
cent borrowed from the trust fund must be 
paid back. And interest on the debt, the 
fastest growing portion of the federal 
budget, will continue to increase. 

We shouldn’t confuse the symptom with 
the disease. The best way to lower interest 
rates is to reduce the deficit. 

Number Four: For too many Social Securi- 
ty beneficiaries, a COLA cut is not a modest 
sacrifice, it is an unaffordable one. 

Social Security is not a middle-class pro- 
gram. Three-quarters of all recipients have 
a total annual family income of less than 
$15,000. Over half have a total annual 
family income of less than $10,000. Average 
benefits for a retired worker living alone are 
$449 a month; for a widow or widower, $415 
a month; for a retired couple, $776 a month. 
And 28% of all recipients have no source of 
income beyond their Social Security. 

The 1983 COLA delay pushed 250,000 el- 
derly people into poverty. The Congression- 
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al Budget Office estimates that the COLA 
cut now being pushed by the Reagan Ad- 
ministration and Senate Republican leaders 
would cause another 650,000 people to fall 
below the poverty level over the next two 
years. 

Advocates of cutting the COLA point to 
the Supplemental Security Income program 
as a “safety net” which insures that those 
recipients who truly need their COLA will 
not be harmed. Indeed, the Senate Republi- 
can proposal calls for a $10 per month one- 
time increase in SSI benefits. 

What they do not point out is that the 
SSI eligibility level is currently $325 per 
month for an individual living alone and 
$488 per month for an eligible couple—well 
below the poverty level. 

Moreover, individuals are not eligible for 
SSI if they have more than $1600 in re- 
sources; couples may not have more than 
$2400. That means that many of the poorest 
Social Security recipients will not turn to 
SSI to make up for their lost COLA because 
they will be unwilling to pauperize them- 
selves by giving up the small nest egg they 
have put aside. 

A COLA cut demands too great a sacrifice 
of too many people who cannot afford to 
make it. 

Number Five; A Secure COLA is essential 
to the political future of Social Security. 

Social Security is based on an intergenera- 
tional contract: workers are willing to pay 
taxes to fund benefits for current retirees in 
reliance on the next generation’s commit- 
ment to do the same. 

The key to that contract is the promise of 
security for the future. Social Security 
cannot—and should not—provide all the 
income that most people would want in re- 
tirement. Part should come from private 
pensions and savings. But Social Security 
must provide an adequate floor below which 
no retired worker will fall. 

The COLA has been automatic only since 
1972. But before then, benefit levels were 
regularly adjusted to keep pace with cost-of- 
living increases. Except for the 1983 COLA 
delay (justified as a one-time-only sacrifice 
to save the system), Congress has before 
acted to hold the adjustment of benefits 
below the inflation rate. 

By backing away for the second time in 
two years from our commitment that bene- 
fits will not be eroded by inflation, we are 
not only breaking the promise made to 
today’s retirees, we are endangering the 
broad-based political support on which 
Social Security depends. Workers will be in- 
creasingly unwilling to pay into a system in 
which they have lost faith. 

The real goal of many of those who are 
calling for a COLA freeze is to change 
Social Security into something other than 
what it has been for fifty years—making it 
voluntary, for example, or replacing it with 
an IRA—or annuity-based system. 

Although dismantling the system is not 
the answer, the question of how best to 
ensure that Social Security remains solvent 
for future generations is a valid and impor- 
tant one. But that is a very different debate, 
and should not be conducted as if it were 
about deficit reduction.e 
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WHAT IF DISORDER 


HON. MICHAEL BILIRAKIS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


e Mr. BILIRAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
have recently introduced House Joint 
Resolution 292, which would designate 
October 1985 as Phobia Awareness 
Month. According to the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health, phobias are 
the second most common psychologi- 
cal disorder in our Nation, right 
behind depression. 

I’m sure many people will ask why a 
Phobia Awareness Month—why is this 
important? Numerous reports have ap- 
peared in the press detailing cases of 
people who have been housebound for 
decades because of their phobia based 
fear of what might lie outside of their 
homes. Phobias are commonly called 
the “what if” disorder. 

How many people do you know who 
will not drive across the Chesapeake 
Bay Bridge, ride to the top of the 
Washington Monument, never visit 
the Grand Canyon, refuse to fly, or 
are rendered totally incapacitated 
when they see a dog. These are but a 
few of the situations or objects which 
evoke a panic attack which includes 
sweaty palms, racing heart, dizziness, 
weak knees, and shortness of breath. 
These attacks are so severe and debili- 
tating that changes in one’s lifestyle 
occur so the dreaded situation can be 
avoided. Just imagine the difficulty 
faced by the rural person who lives 
alone and suddenly finds they can no 
longer drive their car because of fear. 
To compound what I have already 
stated, it is possible for an individual 
to have a number of different fears, 
thus rendering them totally incapaci- 
tated. 

Mr. Speaker, people who suffer from 
phobias don’t look different than you 
and me. They are intelligent, energet- 
ic, extroverted, and sensitive, who are 
successful in the workplace and in 
interpersonal relationships. Many 
people you and I know are victims. 
The National Institute of Mental 
Health estimates that one in nine per- 
sons harbor some type of phobia. 
These are shocking figures. 

There is good news, however. Over 
the past few years effective treatment 
has been developed using supportive 
therapy, sometimes coupled with 
medication and changes in diet. Often- 
times, the course of therapy will in- 
clude the phobic individual meeting 
with a therapist on a one-to-one basis, 
then participation in group therapy. 
During these meetings the phobics set 
goals for themselves, such as encoun- 
tering the feared situation several 
times a week, then reporting their ex- 
perience to the members of their 
group. Travel groups are an important 
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part of the therapeutic scheme. The 
entire group, or the individual and his 
or her therapist may go to a hotel 
with a glass elevator, or for walks over 
bridges. Eventually, the phobic will be 
able to do these things on their own 
without the support of the group or 
therapist. The therapy requires a 
great commitment from the invidi- 
dual; however, the success stories are 
many. 

Phobics include both men and 
women, young and old. Even though 
statistics have indicated that this is a 
disease primarily of females, the 
NIMH now believes that many more 
men may be victims and that they, in 
fact, are disguising their phobias 
through the use of alcohol. Thus, alco- 
holism may be attributed in some 
cases to phobias. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
support this legislation. Strides have 
been made in treating the disorder and 
what we need now is to let phobia vic- 
tims know they can be cured, There 
are many people across this Nation 
who are not aware that effective treat- 
ment is available. Passage of my reso- 
lution will go far in publicizing the 
treatment and will be a source of en- 
couragement to those folks who are 
suffering.e 


DAVID HOOD, JR.: A MAN WHO 
WILL BE MISSED 


HON. BEN ERDREICH 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. ERDREICH. Mr. Speaker, Jef- 
ferson County and Alabama recently 
lost a man who has been an inspira- 
tion to many, David Hood, Jr. He was 
a tireless worker for justice and for 
the rights of so many who counted on 
him as friend and counsel. David 
Hood, Jr. has left a legacy of good 
works in his hometown of Bessemer 
and our area. He will be missed but his 
accomplishments will be remembered. 

Following is a brief sketch of the life 
of David Hood, Jr. that appeared in 
the Birmingham News on Wednesday, 
May 15, 1985 that I wanted to share 
with my colleagues in the House. 

Crvit RIGHTS LAWYER Hoop DIES AT 65 
(By Kent Faulk) 

“My inspiration to come back here grew 
out of his encouragement,” Bessemer Cutoff 
Circuit Court Judge Ralph Cook said, as he 
leaned back in his swivel chair and remem- 
bered his friend David Hood Jr. 

Hood, 65, who at one time was an attorney 
for Martin Luther King Jr., died Monday. 
He had been in a hospital for about a week. 

Hood, who graduated from Howard Law 
School in Washington, D.C., also was presi- 
dent of the Jefferson County Progressive 
Democratic Party and responsible for the 
desegregation of the Bessemer city school 
system. 

Cook, who also graduated from Howard, 
said Hood was an inspiration during his 
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early career as a lawyer. Cook said Hood 
was the one to persuade him to run, success- 
fully, as the first black district court judge 
in Bessemer in 1977. “I would have not come 
back home if it was not for David constantly 
proding and insisting over a number of 
years,” Cook said. 

One of Hood's sons Jeffrey, graduated 
from Miles College law school Sunday after- 
noon, Cook said. “He (David) didn't get to 
see him graduate,” he said. 

Hood was the lawyer for many civil rights 
groups. “He provided leadership to so many 
groups,” Cook said. George Higginbotham, a 
Bessemer lawyer, said he knew Hood during 
the civil rights confrontations between 
blacks and Birmingham police in the 1960s. 
“Being black gave him both an insight and 
compassion that we white lawyers might not 
have had,” Higginbotham said. 

Hood was the attorney who got a death 
sentence commuted for a black man. before 
the U.S. Supreme Court in 1962. In the case, 
Hood maintained that the black man did 
not have a fair trial because of systematic 
exclusion of blacks from the jury. “I can 
just imagine what David went through 
during that time,” Higginbotham said. 

Among his other accomplishments, Hood 
was an attorney for the Alabama State Mis- 
sionary Baptist Convention, Selma Universi- 
ty, grand attorney for the Mizpah Grand 
Chapter Order of the Eastern Star, first 
vice president of the board of directors of 
Citizen's Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion, and city attorney for the cities of 
Brighton and Roosevelt City.e 


TIME TO HONOR HAYM 
SALOMON 


HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


è Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing a bill, 
H.R. 2601, along with Congressmen 
MoorHEAD and GILMAN and with co- 
sponsors Congressmen SOLARZ, LEHMAN 
of Florida, Lantos, BEILENSON, and 
ERDREICH, a bill to permit the place- 
ment in the Capitol of a statute hon- 
oring Haym Salomon, who has long 
been regarded as the symbol of Ameri- 
can Jewish participation in and contri- 
bution to the struggle for American 
Independence. The bill would also 
permit the erection of a national 
monument to Haym Salomon on Fed- 
eral land in the District of Columbia. 
Haym Salomon was like so many 
Americans an immigrant, who had 
come to the new world for political 
and economic freedom. He first lived 
in New York and later in Philadelphia. 
Haym Salomon was no armchair or 
desk-bound patriot. His revolutionary 
activities led to his imprisonment by 
the British. It was illness contracted 
while in prison that brought about 
Haym Salomon’s death. When he died 
he was insolvent, because he had made 


not only his considerable skill as a fin~“ 


ancier available to the leaders of the 
American Revolution, but he also had 
used his own money for the cause of 
liberty. We in fact do not know the 
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extent of his contributions, because 
many of the relevant records were de- 
stroyed during the War of 1812. 

What we do know is that Haym Sa- 
lomon was crucially instrumental in 
raising the money this country needed 
to wage its war for independence. He 
has. long been honored as a financial 
statesman, and we can recognize him 
today as representing not only himself 
but all American Jewish patriots who 
contributed their resources and skill to 
the cause of freedom. 

I should note that this bill permits a 
private group to place the statue in ap- 
propriate consultation with the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, and to erect the 
monument in consultation with the 
National Commission on Fine Arts and 
the National Capitol Planning Com- 
mission. American Jewish patriots and 
friends of Haym Salomon were recent- 
ly organized and chartered in Califor- 
nia for precisely the purpose of raising 
funds for this statue and monument. 

So, Mr. Speaker, this measure will 
acknowledge a long overdue deserved 
payment of repect and involve no 
public expense. I invite my colleagues 
to join those of us on the bill in 
moving it forward.e 


GOD’S COMPANY: A MEMORIAL 
DAY POEM 


HON. WILLIAM E. DANNEMEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, 
as the House recesses for Memorial 
Day, I want to share with my col- 
leagues a poem written by one of my 
constituents, Mrs. Helen M. Amgwerd 
of Yorba Linda, CA, titled, “God’s 
Company.” Mrs. Amgwerd asked that 
I bring it to the attention of the House 
as a spiritual monument during a 
month in which we commemorate 
Mother’s Day and Memorial Day. She 
is to be commended for expressing the 
values of faith and patriotism in this 
manner: 
Gop's COMPANY 


‘“‘Muffle the drums and blow the taps, for 
these are the fortunes of war and its mis- 
haps; a battle is won, a victory we gain but 
lives are lost and here to remain? Who will 
dry a mother’s tears, for the son she lost in 
his tender years? This telegram, it came 
today, the one she feared since he went 
away. As she wept on: ‘We regret,’ a flood of 
memories, linger yet. Remembering how 
‘she tucked’ him in at nights, she kissed his 
soft curely head, before she dimmed the 
lights. She glanced at the cross over his bed; 
‘God bless you and keep you well, and in 
your heart, may he always dwell.’ And when 
the boy became a man, he talked to God, 
man-to-man, He knew he wanted to serve 
his fellowman, and the drums beat louder 
for a distant war. So now he serves in the 
medical corps, and on his arm, the cross he 
wore. He ministered to the sick, dying, 
friend and foe, and in his last letter before 
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he said, ‘Mom, I have to go’, he wrote, ‘If I 
should die, don’t weep for me, because He 
walks hand in hand with me, and Mom, I'd 
be in.... God's Company.’ So you see, 
your son died for you and me. And you re- 
turned what He gave to thee.”—By Helen 
M. Amgwerd.e 


THE “JUSTICE” DEPARTMENT 
HON. CARROLL HUBBARD, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


è Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to bring to my colleagues’ atten- 
tion two more examples of question- 
able justice by the U.S. Justice De- 
partment. 

The following is the headline and 
news story as found in the May 19, 
1985, edition of the Chicago Tribune: 

14-YEAR SENTENCE IN BANKING FRAUD 

Ronald Berkowitz, 37, of 505 N. Lake 
Shore Dr., a key defendant in a conspiracy 
to defraud the First National Bank of 
Cicero of $1.94 million, was sentenced to 14 
years in federal prison Friday by U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge Paul Plunkett, who also ordered 
the defendant to begin serving his sentence 
immediately. The stiff sentence was urged 
by assistant U.S. Attorneys Howard Pearl 
and Julian Solotorovsky. Berkowitz and 
seven others were indicted by a federal 
grand jury last year on charges that they 
approved $1.94 million in loans secured with 
$2.25 million in stolen bonds. In an unusual 
twist in the case, Berkowitz was an FBI in- 
formant at the time he allegedly was acting 
as a conduit for the bonds. Berkowitz testi- 
fied that he was acting on orders from the 
FBI and that his indictment was a result of 
FBI misconduct. 


So, Mr. Berkowitz goes to prison im- 
mediately, sentenced to 14 years. 

But, keep in mind Mr. Berkowitz 
didn’t work for a Fortune 500 corpora- 
tion such as E.F. Hutton & Co., Inc., 
or General Electric Corp. 

The Justice Department does under- 
stand the difference. 

The following is a headline and news 
story found in the May 16, 1985, edi- 
tion of the Miami Herald: 

Senators: WHY No JAIL ror GE, HUTTON 

Execs? 
(By Aaron Epstein) 

WASHINGTON.—If the government is really 
cracking down on white-collar criminals, 
why are minor shoplifters going to jail while 
executives responsible for massive fraud at 
E.F. Hutton and General Electric go free? 

That, in essence, was what angry Senate 
Judiciary Committee members wanted to 
know Wednesday as they accused the Jus- 
tice Department of fostering a dual stand- 
ard of justice by failing to prosecute any in- 
dividuals in the Hutton and GE cases. 

“People feel that if you rob a service sta- 
tion of $25 you're going to be put in prison. 
But if you are with a big brokerage firm and 
rob millions of dollars, nothing’s going to 
happen. That’s not an acceptable situation,” 
said Sen. Paul Simon, D-Ill. 

Sen. Charles Mathias, R-Md., pointed out 
that the Justice Department had granted 
immunity from prosecution to some employ- 
ees of the E.F. Hutton brokerage house but 
not to others. 
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Prosecutors grant immunity, he said, to 
“Jure the little fish and take you to the 
Kingfish. ... Why did the kingfish get 
away?” 

Mathias said he found it “disturbing that 
no one had been charged except a corpora- 
tion that can well afford this small amount 
[fine].” 

Hutton pleaded guilty two weeks ago to 
2,000 counts of fraud arising from a multi- 
billion-dollar bad check scheme that was 
perpetrated by dozens of corporate execu- 
tives and caused more than 400 banks to 
lose millions of dollars in interest. Hutton 
agreed to pay $2.75 million in fines and 
costs and to repay the banks. 

On Monday, General Electric’ pleaded 
guilty to defrauding the Air Force of 
$800,000 on a nuclear warhead contract and 
was ordered to pay a fine and civil penalty 
totaling $1.84 million. 

The bipartisan attack on these prosecu- 
tions came during an otherwise friendlly 
confirmation hearing on the promotion of 
D. Lowell Jensen from the No. 3 to the No. 2 
job in the Justice Department under Attor- 
ney General Edwin Meese III. 

Jensen defended the Hutton investigation 
as “comprehensive and thorough,” said it 
had produced the largest number of charges 
of any single criminal case and described 
the result as “a tremendously favorable dis- 
position in many respects.” 

He said the outcome could not have been 
reached without the Justice Depaartment’s 
consent not to prosecute any Hutton em- 
ployees. 

Jensen said that the deparatment wanted 
to allay “the perception” that it handles 
white-collar crime.e 


REFORM OF IMMIGRATION 
PREFERENCE SYSTEM 


HON. BRIAN J. DONNELLY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. DONNELLY. Mr. Speaker, our 
Nation rightly prides itself on being a 
melting pot, a Nation built by succeed- 
ing generations of immigrants who 
have constantly enriched our Nation 
with their diverse cultures and their 
strong commitment to the ideals of 
freedom, democracy, and opportunity 
of their new land. 

The powerful attraction of the 
United States is both a tribute to our 
way of life and a challenge to our soci- 
ety. We wish to remain open to con- 
tinuing transfusion of idealism and di- 
versity caused by immigration, while 
at the same time protecting our citi- 
zens, our economy, and our resources 
from the impact of uncontrolled 
growth. Striking that crucial balance 
is the important task of our immigra- 
tion laws. 

For two decades, the preference 
system for admitting new immigrants 
has heavily favored those nations with 
very recent histories of immigration, 
while preventing large numbers of new 
Americans from entering from those 
countries whose sons and daughters 
came to our shores more than a single 
generation ago. A person who does not 
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fit into one of the narrow preference 
categories—either a close relative of a 
U.S. resident or an individual of excep- 
tional professional qualifications—is 
effectively excluded from coming to 
our shores. 

Since our country began keeping im- 
migration records in 1820, 70 percent 
of the people who came to our shores 
arrived from Europe. Yet in the last 20 
years, immigration from that conti- 
nent has slowed to a trickle. In fiscal 
year 1984, only 12 percent of the new 
arrivals in the United States came 
from Europe, and Europe accounted 
for only 8.8 percent of the 260,000 ad- 
mitted under the preference system. 
One particular illustration of the 
trend is Ireland. Between 1820 and 
1981, 4,692,856 Irish immigrated to the 
United States. In fiscal year 1984, only 
537 qualified for admission to the 
United States under the preference 
system. 

Today, I am proposing legislation 
that will allow some flexibility in our 
immigration code to take into account 
not only the immigrants who have ar- 
rived in recent years as a basis for 
future generations, but also the histor- 
ical patterns of immigration that built 
our Nation. Additional visas would be 
made available to countries that have 
contributed to our melting pot in past 
generations, and 30 percent of those 
visas would be reserved for those indi- 
viduals who, through no fault of their 
own, are unable to lay claim to one of 
the narrowly defined preference cate- 
gories. 


I urge my colleagues to give this im- 
portant issue serious consideration 
and support.e 


MANAGUA COMES TO 
DISNEYLAND 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
the Daily Nexus, the student newspa- 
per published by the University of 
California at Santa Barbara, recently 
printed a commentary on U.S. policy 
toward Nicaragua, written by Eduardo 
Velasquez, a Venezuelan student at 
the university. Mr. Velasquez takes 
issue with the notion that U.S. policy 
toward the Sandinistas has driven 
them into the hands of the Soviet 
Union. By reviewing the historical de- 
velopments in the rise to power of the 
Sandinistas and the role of the United 
States in supporting them, Mr. Velas- 
quez effectively refutes the proposi- 
tion that we have forced Nicaragua 
into the Soviet camp. 

I urge my colleagues to read Mr. Ve- 
lasquez’s analysis. 
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MANAGUA COMES TO DISNEYLAND 
(By Eduardo Velasquez) 


In my short lived quest for an understand- 
ing of human nature lies the constant fasci- 
nation with the sad but amusing statement 
often posed by the liberal-left. It is that 
U.S. policy toward the Sandinista oligarchy 
has driven them into the hands of the 
Soviet Union. This idea is so entertaining 
that I suggest Disneyland set up a new at- 
traction for the summer right in the heart 
of Fantasyland: “The Nicaraguan Tropical 
Utopia.” 

The profound and absurd nature of this 
statement makes it difficult for any sensible 
person to grasp. However, for those who 
continue to live with the illusion that the 
only contribution the U.S. has made to civi- 
lization are bran muffins and sandals, let 
me put an end to your restless nights. 

From the first day that the Carter misad- 
ministration came to power, its fundamental 
commitment lay in an orchestrated attempt 
to put the Sandinista National Liberation 
Front (FSLN) in power. As early as 1977 the 
State Department announced that arms 
shipments would be halted because of 
human rights violations by the Somoza gov- 
ernment. In October of the same year eco- 
nomic aid was terminated. 

In June 1979, after the United States and 
the OAS (Organization of American States) 
called for Somoza’s resignation, and U.S. 
representatives William Bowdler and Law- 
rence Pezzulo met with the FSLN leader- 
ship, the U.S. put pressure on Israel and 
Guatemala to end all aid to Somoza. In a 
sincere, but naive attempt to promote 
reform, this country orchestrated an oil em- 
bargo that finally brought the fall of the 
dictatorship. 

But this is not all. The Carter administra- 
tion, acting like the Carter administration, 
then proceeded to approve a $75 million aid 
package and called on the IMF (Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund) and the World Bank 
to provide similar amounts. This aid was en- 
larged with a $262 million grant from the 
Inter-American Development Bank. This 
made the United States the Sandinista’s 
largest contributor, providing them with 
more money during their first year and a 
half in power than was given to the Somoza 
regime in the previous 20 years. This aid 
was never mentioned in the State-Sandi- 
nista controlled media, and seldom is it re- 
ferred to by the liberal media elite. Instead 
we were fondly thanked by the Sandinistas 
by a brief mention in their national anthem 
as the “Yankee, enemy of humanity.” 

Carter’s Assistant Secretary of State, 
Viron Vaky, summed up the attitude the 
U.S. government took toward Somoza and 
the Sandinistas. He said, “No end to the 
crisis is possible that does not start with the 
departure of Somoza from power and the 
end to his regime. No negotiation, media- 
tion, or compromise can be achieved any 
longer with a Somoza government. The so- 
lution can only begin with a sharp break 
with the past.” In effect, the U.S. put the 
Sandinistas in power, financed attempts at a 
pluralistic government and national recon- 
struction, and for this Americans are called 
the enemies of humanity. Cute! 

Sandinista hostility, nevertheless is not di- 
rected at every country. Almost immediately 
after consolidating their control over all the 
weapons, they sent top delegations to the 
Soviet Union and Cuba, and returned with 
impressive numbers of “personnel” to assist 
in reordering the Nicaraguan society. Those 
who disagree with this infringement on na- 
tional sovereignty are languishing in prisons 
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and mental hospitals, or on the Nicaraguan 
borders trying to reclaim the true heritage 
of Sandino Miskito Indians who have op- 
posed relocation are being systematically 
annihilated. The extent of this massacre is 
so barbaric, that even Interior Minister, 
Thomas Borge, confessed in a recent article 
in La Prensa, that, “No Miskito loves us.” 

The Sandinistas, not satisfied with total 
control of the military, extended their con- 
trol over radio and T.V., and censor the only 
remaining paper they cannot control out- 
right. Okay, so now they control informa- 
tion in their country, what next? Well, you 
can’t take over the Catholic Church so you 
create a parallel institution called—what 
else—the “People’s Church.” The “People’s 
Church” has a crack-pot psuedo-priest, Er- 
nesto Cardenal, also Minister of Culture, 
who is quoted as saying the following: 
“Marxism is the only solution for the world. 
The Christians must embrace Marxism in 
order to be with God and with men .. . for 
me the revolution and the Kingdom of 
Heaven are the same thing.” 

How about unions? Pre-Sandinista Nicara- 
gua had several independent unions. Hard 
to take them over outright, so—you guessed 
it—create Sandinista controlled unions. Woe 
to the defiant campesino who refuses to join 
a Sandinista Union; he would be required to 
engage in a perpetual fast because the Nazi- 
inspired block committee would no longer 
provide the ration card earned by political 
capitulation. 

The consequences mentioned above are 
not accidents. They are the planned, me- 
thodical, and logical extension of a philoso- 
phy the Commandantes acquired while 
studying in Cuban, Soviet, and Eastern 
block institutions. I can assure you that 
graduating from a Soviet Bloc school is not 
a vehicle for increasing one’s awareness of 
the Liberal Arts.@ 


A TRIBUTE TO SEYMOUR 
ROBINSON 


HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
May 23, 1985, the Westside Jewish 
Community Center of Los Angeles is 
honoring Seymour Robinson for his 
outstanding work on behalf of seniors. 

From his earliest years in Chicago, 
Seymour Robinson displayed an in- 
domitable fighting spirit. Unable to 
pursue his dream of a musical career 
because of his father’s untimely death 
and the necessity to earn a living to 
support his widowed mother, Seymour 
became a leader in the United Electri- 
cal, Radio and Machine Workers 
Union of the CIO. He led a campaign 
that resulted in bringing 10,000 work- 
ers into the union. 

With the advent of World War II, 
Seymour Robinson enlisted as an avia- 
tion cadet in the U.S. Army Air Corps. 
He was transferred to the Civil Affairs 
section of the First Infantry Division 
preparing for the Normandy landing 
on June 6, 1944. Within just a few 
weeks after D-day, Seymour organized 
a piano recital in the town of Balleroy 
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which was credited as cementing rela- 
tions between the French population 
and the American and British soldiers 
who were pouring into southern 
France. It was also credited as the 
event in 


“first cultural 
France.” 

As the American and British forces 
penetrated further into France, Sey- 
mour Robinson was part of a 10-man 
team assigned to enter Paris during an 
uprising against the Nazi occupiers. 
His unit successfully took over the 
town hall in the heart of the Jewish 
ghetto. They were feted as liberators 
as they removed the yellow stars from 
the clothing of the inhabitants—the 
mark of servitude which was forced 
upon them by the Germans. Later he 
assisted thousands of Jewish refugees 
to travel through France to their ulti- 
mate destination—Palestine. Among 
other decorations, Seymour Robinson 
received the prestigious Croix de 
Guerre from the French Government 
for his service. 

Immediately on his return to civilian 
life, Seymour and Anita Robinson 
were married and eventually moved to 
Los Angeles in 1949. His infectious 
energy and community spirit soon 
found him involved in numerous orga- 
nizations and social causes. 

Among his credits are organizing 
Neighbors Unlimited, to develop close 
ties between the black and Jewish 
communities in Los Angeles and co- 
founding the Chicano-Jewish Dialog— 
now Hispanic-Jewish Dialog. As part 
of the Los Angeles school integration 
movement, he served on the advisory 
committees of Crescent Heights Ele- 
mentary, Pasteur Junior High and Los 
Angeles and Fairfax High Schools. He 
has also served on the Urban Affairs 
Committee of the Los Angeles Board 
of Education; as a member of the 
board of the mayor’s office of Small 
Business Assistance; as chairman of 
the Citizens Advisory Committee for 
Pan Pacific Park; as a member of the 
Urban Affairs Commission of Jewish 
Federation Council; as a member of 
Community Relations Committee of 
the Metropolitan Region of Federa- 
tion; and as a member of the American 
Jewish Committee, serving on both its 
Urban Affairs Committee and Arab 
Affairs Committee. 

At present, Seymour Robinson is the 
executive director of Westside Action 
Coalition, a social conglomerate of 25 
organizations devoted to improving 
the lives of westside residents, many of 
whom are elderly and on fixed in- 
comes. As a chairman of the Westside 
Center’s Public Affairs Committee and 
member of the center’s board of direc- 
tors for 22 years, Seymour Robinson 
has made significant contributions to 
the well-being of this community. 

It is most fitting that the Senior 
Committee has chosen to recognize 
Seymour Robinson for his lifelong 


liberated 
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commitment on the eve of his 69th 
birthday, May 24. 

I ask the Members to join me in con- 
gratulating Seymour Robinson on his 
accomplishments and to wish his wife, 
Anita, sons David and Billy, and 
daughter, Lorraine, many more years 
of happiness and fulfillment.e 


REMARKS OF SIEGMUND SPIE- 
GEL REGARDING THE PRESI- 
DENT’S VISIT TO BITBURG 
CEMETERY 


HON. ROBERT J. MRAZEK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. MRAZEK. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the remarks of Mr. Sieg- 
mund Spiegel, regarding the Presi- 
dent’s recent visit to Bitburg cemetery. 
His words testify to the deep anguish 
caused by the trip for thousands of 
Americans who fought to preserve our 
world for democracy and for those 
who survived the horrors of the Nazi 
reign of terror. Mr. Spiegel fled Nazi 
Germany as a young man and knows 
all too well the effects of the Nazi evil 
directed against the human race. 
During this past weekend, I had the 
opportunity to speak with many con- 
stituents in my district on Long Island. 
Many of their thoughts echo those of 
Mr. Spiegel. It is clear that the 
wounds created by the President’s de- 
cision to visit Bitburg will not soon 


heal. I submit Mr. Spiegel’s remarks 
for the Recorp in the hope that they 
will help to educate the public about 
the enduring memories of the Nazi 
Holocaust. 


DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: With all due respect, 
as a refugee from Nazi Germany who lost 
his parents and innumerable dear ones in 
the holocaust, as a volunteer for the draft 
for the United States Army who entered 
service prior to Pearl Harbor, as a partici- 
pant of D-Day invasions of both North 
Africa and Sicily, having been wounded in 
action in Normandy, as a recipient of the 
Purple Heart, the Bronze Star and the Bel- 
gium Croix de Guerre Avec Palme, but 
above all, as an American, I am sickened and 
offended by the insensitivity displayed 
toward the memory of the thousands of 
American servicemen killed by those whose 
graves you visited on your trip to Germany. 

As a Jew who fled Nazi Germany, I am 
deeply disturbed by the callousness shown 
the memory of the 6 million Jewish Holo- 
caust victims, and those of us who survived 
by eliminating a visit to Dachau, one of the 
infamous Nazi death factories, on the 
grounds that “instead of reawakening the 
memories I felt since the German 
People have very few alive that remember 
even the war and certainly none of them 
who were adults and participating in 
anyway, they have a feeling and a guilt feel- 
ing that’s been imposed upon them”. 

Well, I am still alive, so are many Ger- 
mans who thought of and participated in 
the “final solution” of my people. In the 
name of justice, that period of history must 
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be kept alive. Turning another cheek at this 
time by letting by-gones be by-gones will do 
nothing to enhance America’s position of 
leadership in the world. 

Mr. President, this period cannot be al- 
lowed to be forgotten, personally, I am 
deeply wounded by your thoughtlessness. 

SIEGMUND SPIEGEL.@ 


A TRIBUTE TO ERNST KATZ 
HON. HOWARD L. BERMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


è Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to pay tribute to a very commit- 
ted and generous member of our com- 
munity, Dr. Ernst Katz, founder of the 
Junior Philharmonic Orchester of 
California. In the 48 years since found- 
ing the acclaimed orchestra, Dr. Katz 
has been conductor, sharing his baton 
with such luminaries as Jack Benny, 
Henry Fonda, Jimmy Durante, and 
Arte Johnson. The Youth Orchesta 
has managed to raise $9 million for 
charity through concert performances. 

For his years of hard work in count- 
less hours of rehearsals and hundreds 
of hours of performances, Dr. Katz 
has not received a penny. His payment 
has been the satisfaction of seeing his 
motto realized: “Give Youth a Chance 
To Be Heard.” 

It is my honor, on the occasion of 
the Junior Philharmonic’s 48th anni- 
versary concert gala, to ask my col- 
leagues to join me in paying tribute to 
Dr. Ernst Katz, a true source of har- 
mony in the community.e 


A POLE’S APPEAL FOR AN OPEN 
TRIAL 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, “The re- 
duction of rockets must be preceded 
by a reduction of political prisoners.” 
These are the words of Solidarity ac- 
tivist and political prisoner Adam 
Michnik. Michnik and fellow Solidari- 
ty members Bogdan Lis and Wladys- 
law Frasyniuk go on trial in Gdansk, 
Poland today to face charges of incit- 
ing public unrest. 

The three defendents were arrested 
in January and charged with organiz- 
ing an illegal national strike against 
food price increases. They face up to 5 
years imprisonment if they are con- 
victed. 

The circumstances surrounding their 
arrest have been the cause of a major 
outcry of protest across Poland and in 
the international human rights com- 
munity. Demonstrations have been 
held at the universities and there has 
been a rotating hunger strike in 
Poland. Twenty-eight Nobel laureates 
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have joined to write to the Polish Gov- 
ernment protesting the arrest and 
trial of these three men. 

Adam Michnik made an eloquent 
appeal to request that observers come 
to attend the trial. He feels that “true 
virtue does not fear criticism” and 
their only hope of a fair trial would be 
if international press and observers 
are permitted to attend. 

Michnik’s plea was made through a 
letter smuggled out of jail and sent to 
newspapers around the world. The 
New York Times printed the letter in 
the Op Ed section on May 21; it read 
as follows; 


A PoLe’s APPEAL FOR AN OPEN TRIAL 
(By Adam Michnik) 


The authorities are counting in our trial 
on servile judges and a captive court that 
will operate behind closed doors before an 
audience of police spies. They also count, 
perhaps more than anything else, on the 
passivity of international public opinion. 

It is to the international public therefore 
that I direct my appeal. I turn to lawyers 
and writers, to labor activists and academics, 
to institutions that care about human 
rights: Come to Gdansk for our trial. Ob- 
serve and judge for yourselves, according to 
your own conscience, how our generals ob- 
serve criminal law, justice and political dia- 
logue. 

“True virtue does not fear criticism,” said 
a Polish poet. If our generals have a clear 
conscience, they will certainly let you in for 
our trial. If, however, they refuse you visas 
and passes for the courtroom, that will be 
irrefutable evidence that what takes place 
in court will be an illegal sham. 

It all began on the morning of Jan. 24, 
1985, with a curious telephone conversation. 
Waclaw Jan Ulanowski, a security official 
from the Ministry of Internal Affairs, tele- 
phoned Bogdan Lis, a Solidarity leader. 
Ulanowski proposed a meeting to discuss 
the renewal of negotiatios between the au- 
thorities and the Polish people. Lis agreed 
to meet, concerned undoubtedly not to 
ignore such a gesture of goodwill from the 
Government. 

They met the next day at the Hotel Heva- 
lius in Gdansk—a site chosen by the securi- 
ty official. Both came with company—Ulan- 
owski with a fellow officer, Lis with a friend 
from Solidarity—but Ulanowski suggested 
to Lis that they confer alone. So it was that 
they went up to room 404. They spent some 
time together, talking and drinking tea, and 
parted amicably. 

A few days later, Ulanowski and the other 
security official testified—with a candor as- 
tonishing in their profession—that their 
conversation had been recorded on a hidden 
device. The tape will be the only concrete 
evidence offered in the criminal case being 
brought against Bogdan Lis, the Solidarity 
leader Wladyslaw Frasyniuk and myself. 

Lis maintains, and it is hard to deny his 
competence on the subject, that the tape 
has been doctored—rather crudely, I might 
add, for according to the edited tape, Lis 
told the police agents about political mat- 
ters that no Solidarity member would con- 
fide to employees of the Interior Ministry. 
He supposedly described the underground 
leadership of Solidarity and informed when, 
where and whom he was to see at the next 
secret meeting. If the tape were authenic, it 
could only mean that Lis had gone crazy. 
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More likely, this is simply political provo- 
cation. Unable to capture any leaders of 
Solidarity’s underground coordinating com- 
mission, not daring to arrest Lech Walesa, 
the security agents still wanted to demon- 
strate their power. They wanted to frighten 
the public with a spectacular act of lawless- 
ness—to demonstrate that law does not in- 
terest them and that they are quite pre- 
pared to make use of testimony provided by 
police provocateurs. Certainly, in ordinary 
circumstances it would be sufficient to keep 
us behind bars. 

That is one reason why we want an inter- 
national presence at our trial. Our generals 
are concerned about your opinion: they 
want to demonstrate that they govern law- 
fully, and your arrival could influence our 
fate. But there is also another reason: our 
generals’ response could be a lesson for you. 
For if the generals see your wish to observe 
our trial as an injury to their national 
honor—if they look upon it as an interfer- 
ence in Polish affairs and national sover- 
eignty—that in itself should show you some- 
thing about the real faces of these men. 

In the meantime, I also turn to the lead- 
ers of the United States. 

The whole world is watching the arms 
control talks in Geneva. The fate of the 
world may depend on them, for they will 
decide the shape of peace among nations. 
No one wants war. We all yearn for dialogue 
to replace might, for the strength of argu- 
ment to replace the arguments of force. But 
if there is to be a true peace, based on truth 
and justice, arms cannot be the only topic of 
the Geneva talks. 

The agreement must be rooted in an un- 
derstanding of man and his destiny—of 
human rights. The reduction of rockets 
must be preceded by a reduction of political 
prisoners. I therefore propose, from my 
prison cell, that the agenda of the talks be 
expanded to include the status and treat- 
ment of political prisoners around the 
world. 

As for us in the Solidarity movement, offi- 
cial propaganda continues to charge that we 
are agents of President Reagan. That is an 
absurd assertion, but there can be no doubt 
that we are indeed hostages of the cold war 
that our generals are waging with “interna- 
tional imperialism.” Why not, then, begin 
the peace talks with the issue of prisoners 
and hostages? 

The world should take note of this 
trial. Human rights and human lives 
are at stake. We cannot turn a deaf 
ear to Michnik’s plea, any more than 
we can to the plight of Soviet Jews 
and Ethiopians. We in the free world 
are their hope and we cannot fail 
them. If no one hears their cries, then 
all civilization is lost.e 


TRIBUTE TO MAURICE WALL 


HON. G.V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


è Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
this letter was written by Col. H.O. 
Kirkland, Jr., USAF (Ret.), as a trib- 
ute to his friend, Capt. Maurice Wall, 
USN (Ret.). I think it is a very 
thoughtful reflection on the outstand- 
ing career of Captain Wall. 
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I want to share his remarks with my 
colleagues. 

In TRIBUTE TO THE LATE MAURICE WALL 
CAPTAIN, UNITED STATES Navy (RETIRED) 
My conscience compels me to express, in 

writing, some of my personal and inner 
thoughts about my close friend, Mike Wall, 
who passed away in early spring of 1984. 

From long time observation I am thor- 
oughly convinced that Mike achieved fulfill- 
ment in every significant feature of his life, 
which should offer some solace to a be- 
reaved family and close friends. My reflec- 
tions include his naval career which began 
as a midshipman at the United States Naval 
Academy, followed by valiant combat serv- 
ice in World War II as a young ensign, and 
then covering a broad range of highly re- 
sponsible command and staff assignments 
throughout his entire career. His terminal 
assignment to the staff of the National War 
College culminated a highly professional 
and distinguished naval career. 

It was also impressionable that Mike's re- 
lationship with his three sons was endowed 
with mutual admiration, respect and love. 
He left no doubt that he was especially 
proud that his sons remained staunch 
models of responsible youths in an era of 
wide-spread rebellion against society's estab- 
lishments and ethics. Such admirable repre- 
sentation combined with their superb aca- 
demic achievements and promising careers 
contributed immeasurably to the enrich- 
ment of Mike's life. 

In characterization Mike impressed me as 
a truly ingenious person without a thread of 
affectation, or artificiality. Having a natural 
affinity and inherently committed to high 
principles Mike inspired friendships of 
strong and lasting bonds. Because his intrin- 
sic values were embodied primarily in genu- 
ine and trusted relationships his friendship 
was most reassuring and warmly comforta- 
ble. Immodesty was not part of Mike’s per- 
sonality profile even though he was most 
positive and of impregnable character. From 
this perspective the nickname “Brick” was 
very appropos. Highlighting his image was a 
saunter and genial presence which are de- 
pictable by neither simile nor metaphor as 
they were innately unique qualities. In this 
image he will probably be remembered best. 
Mike's personality, which was abound with 
harmony and equanimity, fostered a multi- 
tude of friends who were extremely fond of 
him. In particular, his military/naval 
friends who gathered on Saturday after- 
noons for libations and light conversation 
were deeply saddended by his passing. His 
absence created a vacuum which impacted 
profoundly on all of us and the jocularity to 
which Mike contributed so much waned. 

Mike is gone but certainly he shall not be 
forgotten. While there surely will be com- 
miserations among his friends, there shall 
also be solace by the knowledge of Mike's 
special legacy to his sons and the fact that 
he shall continue to live in the hearts of his 
family and very close friends. 

“To live in the hearts of those one leaves 
behind is not to die.” è 


A TRIBUTE TO ROBERT J. KOPP 
HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to pay tribute to Robert Jeffrey Kopp, 
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a unique and courageous young man. 
Several weeks ago, Jeff, as he was 
known to his family and friends, 
passed away after waging a year and a 
half struggle against cancer. I do not 
wish to dwell on Jeff’s last illness 
other than note that he dealt with it 
with dignity and quiet inspirational 
courage. Rather I would like to discuss 
his life—a life that touched and im- 
proved the lives of hundreds who 
knew him. I want you to know him as 
well. 

Jeff lived almost his entire life on 
the Atlantic coast in the New Jersey 
seaside community of Ocean Grove. 
Following graduation from Monmouth 
College, he went to work as a juvenile 
probation officer for Monmouth 
County. He spent 3 years counseling 
young people convicted of serious 
crimes. These were years of several 
small successes and many failures. He 
was both appalled and frustrated by 
the stark reality of the juvenile justice 
system—the apathy, the recidivism, 
the overdoses. Ultimately, Jeff came 
to conclude that to have a real impact 
on juvenile crime it would be neces- 
sary to reach these children before 
arrest, incarceration, and trial. In 
1971, he joined the Neptune Township 
Police where he had the opportunity 
to put his views to the test. In the first 
several years, Jeff’s principal assign- 
ment was that of patrolman. In addi- 
tion, he played an active role in devel- 
oping the department’s Youth Serv- 
ices Bureau. To expand the traditional 
responsibilities of investigation and 
apprehension of juvenile offenders, 
the Youth Service began an innovative 
and highly successful education pro- 
gram. Jeff, together with other highly 
talented young officers, created and 
participated in programs for elementa- 
ry and junior high school students on 
a wide variety of subjects including 
safety, antishoplifting, child identifi- 
cation, and drug information. They 
also developed several sports pro- 
grams, sponsoring a basketball and 
baseball team. In addition, Jeff was a 
founder of the Neptune PBA 10-Kilo- 
meter Road Race. 

It was through the education pro- 
gram and his ultimate full-time assign- 
ment to the Youth Services Bureau 
that Jeff received his greatest job sat- 
isfaction. He never tired of conducting 
the extra hours of educational pro- 
grams or spending his free time in 
counseling youngsters and their par- 
ents. He would have been pleased to 
see so many of his “kids” paying their 
last respects in the long line that 
stretched out of the funeral home in 
Ocean Grove. The fact that, through 
his efforts, Jeff was able to keep so 
many young people out of the criminal 
justice system was a greater source of 
pride than more than 25 commenda- 
tions he received. However, one of 
these—the U.S. Coast Guard Public 
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Service Commendation—deserves spe- 
cial mention. That award was received 
for an incident that occurred in the 
predawn hours of August 16, 1980. Jeff 
received a call that a teenage girl was 
attempting suicide, having jumped 
into the Shark River Channel. When 
| he arrived at the scene, there were a 
number of spectators but none offer- 
ing assistance. The following quote 
from the Coast Guard commendation 
summarizes what occurred: 

Arriving on the scene Patrolman Kopp 
jumped into the water with a safety line, 
and fighting a 6 knot current, succeeded in 
holding the young woman up until the 
Coast Guard arrived. Notwithstanding his 
own cuts and abrasions and the woman's ir- 
rational behavior, Patrolman Kopp, with 
the assistance of the Coast Guard, was able 
to safely bring the woman to shore. During 
the entire operation, Patrolman Kopp dem- 
onstrated alertness, courage, tact, and a 
high regard for human life. His actions re- 
flect great credit on himself and his Depart- 
ment. 

It was this high regard for human 
life that made Jeff become a police of- 
ficer in the first place and what kept 
him struggling to return to duty right 
up until 2 weeks before his death. 

Jeff's other great passion in life was 
in fine woodworking and carpentry. 
His own house was a showplace for his 
skills as a cabinetmaker. He also gave 
generously of his free time to his 
many friends and neighbors to work 
on projects in their homes and to his 
community in restoring its Victorian 
structures. Indeed, as one speaker 
noted in Jeff’s memorial service, there 
are few buildings in Ocean Grove that 
do not carry some evidence of his 
handiwork. Much of this work was 
done simply because people needed 
help and not for compensation or 
reward. 

Surviving Jeff are his wife Linda and 
their two children Robert and Melissa 
and his mother, Edna Stewart Kopp. 
Also surviving Jeff is the lesson of a 
life lived too short but exceedingly 
well—a life premised on caring and on 
helping his fellow man. Not because 
there was something in it for him but 
because there was something of him in 
it. 

I rise to tell you of this young man 
so that the story and the beauty of his 
life will be noted beyond the gates of 
his beloved Ocean Grove—as they 
should.e 


LEGISLATION TO PROVIDE FOR 
VERIFICATION SYSTEM FOR 
PUBLIC BENEFITS APPLICANTS 
WHO ARE FOREIGN NATION- 
ALS 


HON. THOMAS E. PETRI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. PETRI. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when our fiscal responsibilities force 
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us to reduce our public expenditures 
we must make every effort to ensure 
that available resources under our var- 
ious public assistance programs go 
only to those individuals who these 
programs were intended to benefit. 

Last year this Congress acted upon 
this recognition and included in the 
Deficit Reduction Act of 1984 require- 
ments for the States to verify the 
income and other eligibility criteria of 
applicants for entitlement programs. 
While that legislation was a positive 
step forward, it failed to include provi- 
sions for the verification of the immi- 
gration status of non-American appli- 
cants for these programs. 

Recent studies in several parts of 
the country have revealed that sizable 
numbers of non-U.S. residents, wheth- 
er here legally or not, are on the rolls 
of welfare and other public benefit 
programs. These individuals are not 
only breaking the law by applying for 
and receiving benefits under programs 
intended only for U.S. citizens and le- 
gally admitted residents, but are 
adding greatly to the costs of these 
programs and hurting those who are 
legally entitled to receive the benefits. 

Two main categories of non-U.S. 
residents fraudulently tap into entitle- 
ment programs: aliens who have en- 
tered the country clandestinely and 
have either no U.S. documents or false 
documents; and aliens lawfully admit- 
ted on student, tourist, and other visas 
which do not permit the holder to 
apply for public benefits while in the 
United States. 

Currently many States have no 
means of verifying the legal status of 
aliens applying for entitlement pro- 
grams. In fact, some States do not 
even ask benefit applicants for infor- 
mation concerning their citizenship or 
resident status. Even when they do, 
there is often confusion among the 
intake clerks as to the categories of 
aliens and their eligibility for benefits. 

H.R. 2626 which I am introducing 
today and which is being concurrently 
introduced in the other Chamber by 
Senator PAULA HAWKINS will help cor- 
rect this situation. It provides for a 
system by which administering State 
agencies can check with the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service— 
quickly and efficiently via computer— 
the immigration status of foreign na- 
tionals applying for benefits under un- 
employment compensation, food 
stamps, Medicaid, AFDC, and certain 
territorial assistance programs. The 
system makes use of technology and 
procedures developed by the INS 
which are ready for use by States. The 
cost of the system is minimal and yet 
the potential Federal and State sav- 
ings, directly and by deterrence, are 
enormous. 

This bill will deny no one who is le- 
gally entitled any benefits rightfully 
due him or her. Two steps of verifica- 
tion are required so as to prevent 
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errors. Reliance on the computer in- 
formation alone is prohibited. Fur- 
thermore, provisions are included to 
protect the privacy of the alien appli- 
cant. To deter fraud, the bill makes 
false declarations of U.S. citizenship 
subject to perjury. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 2626 is badly 
needed to preserve the integrity of our 
entitlement programs. I emphasize 
that the savings it can generate are 
both at the Federal and State levels. 
Accordingly, I hope Members from 
both sides of the aisle and from all 
parts of this country will join me in 
supporting this important piece of leg- 
islation. 

I submit here the text of the bill in 
its entirety.e 


NATIONAL TOURISM WEEK 
HON. ROBIN TALLON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. TALLON. Mr. Speaker, the eco- 
nomic news from many of our major 
industries is extremely gloomy. Our 
trade deficit has reached its highest 
level in history. Several of our leading 
industries have experienced severe 
cutbacks in labor forces, plant clos- 
ings, and loss of revenue. In light of all 
the bad news, it is refreshing to report 
that the economic forecast for tourism 
is bright. 

We have just completed our second 
annual celebration and commemora- 
tion of National Tourism Week. The 
theme for this year’s celebration was 
“Tourism Works for America.” One of 
the purposes of the weeklong observ- 
ance is to recognize the many contri- 
butions of the travel and tourism in- 
dustry. The effects and benefits of 
tourism are numerous. 

One of the most important benefits 
of the effects are the more than 4.5 
million U.S. jobs, annual salaries of 
approximately $45 billion, and com- 
bined tax revenues of about $22 billion 
to Federal, State, and local treasuries 
each year. Travel is the second largest 
retail industry as well as the second 
largest private employer in the United 
States. 

With trade deficits reaching their 
highest levels in history, it should also 
be recognized that tourism is one of 
the major sectors contributing to the 
balance of trade payments. According 
to figures from the Travel Industry 
Association of America, there are over 
800,000 foreign visitors in the United 
States on an average day, each spend- 
ing approximately $526 while in our 
country. In 1983, 20.4 million foreign 
visitors spent $11.4 billion in the 
United States and supported 257,000 
jobs. 

Tourism is also a leading contributor 
to the export sector. We often forget 
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or fail to realize that travel and tour- 
ism comprises a $14.4 billion export in- 
dustry. It is the second largest genera- 
tor of U.S. export receipts among the 
manufacturing, agricultural, and serv- 
ice sectors. The revenue from all of 
the food, lodging, transportation, and 
entertainment which the 21 million 
international visitors traveling to the 
United States purchase each year 
makes up the largest share of 
tradeable services receipts. 

Now I want to talk briefly about the 
impact of tourism on our local econo- 
my. The industry has continued to 
grow in our State. Tourism is South 
Carolina’s second largest industry. It 
generates $2.6 billion for the State’s 
economy, provides employment for 
nearly 70,000 individuals, and produces 
$122 million annually in State tax rev- 
enues. 

More than half of the total amount 
spent on tourism in the entire State is 
spent in the Myrtle Beach area. All of 
our counties benefit, though, and the 
possibilities for growth and develop- 
ment of tourism-related industry are 
endless. As a small businessman, I am 
pleased to note that 99 percent of the 
businesses serving travelers are classi- 
fied by the government as small busi- 
nesses. 

So far, we have emphasized the eco- 
nomic gain or rewards of the tourism 
industry, but there is another aspect 
which we cannot neglect. Quite 
simply, we enjoy a variety of activities 
and attractions in the sixth district as 
a result of tourism. We enjoy the 
beaches, the golf courses, the fishing, 
the stockcar races, all the good restau- 
rants, and the numerous local festi- 
vals. 

The millions of people who visit our 
State each year make it possible for 
many of us to enjoy and reap the ben- 
efits of a healthy tourism industry.e 


ECONOMIC EQUITY ACT OF 1985 
HON. MARY ROSE OAKAR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


è Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, May 13, 1985, the 1985 Eco- 
nomic Equity Act was introduced and I 
am proud to be an original cosponsor 
of this important legislation for 
women. Collectively, the 20 bills 
reform and expand upon laws regard- 
ing retirement security, dependent 
care, insurance, employment, and tax- 
ation. Individually, each bill answers 
the demands of women of all ages and 
lifestyles. 

By and large, the inequities women 
face financially start when women 
enter the labor force. Low pay coupled 
with inconsistent pension benefits 
create a catch 22 situation for women, 
as their retirement benefits—both 
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Social Security and private—reflect 
their work history. As legislators, we 
need to realize that these inequities 
exist and find the right solutions. 

Several bills which I have already in- 
troduced are contained in the Econom- 
ic Equity Act. They address the eco- 
nomic concerns of young and older 
women. First, H.R. 27, the Federal Pay 
Equity Act of 1985, and H.R. 375, the 
Pay Equity Act of 1985, would enable 
many women—most of whom work in 
traditionally female occupations—to 
be paid fairly. H.R. 27 would mandate 
a pay equity study of the Federal com- 
pensation systems to determine 
whether or to what extent gender is 
used in setting pay. H.R. 375 would 
mandate the EEOC to establish an 
educational program for private busi- 
nesses to learn how they can restruc- 
ture their pay and classification sys- 
tems in an effort to remove gender- 
based distinctions. The bill would also 
mandate the EEOC, Labor and Justice 
Departments to report periodically to 
the President and Congress on their 
enforcement of current laws and exec- 
utive orders. 

Each pay equity bill has been draft- 
ed in cooperation with a number of 
labor unions and interest groups who 
are equally dedicated to eliminating 
sex-based wage discrimination from 
the marketplace. On the one hand, the 
legislation demonstrates a commit- 
ment on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to support a basic civil 
right—the eradication of discrimina- 
tion. On the other hand, the legisla- 
tion reaffirms the successes that have 
occurred at the State and local levels. 

I am also pleased that the Economic 
Equity Act of 1985 contains my Social 
Security reform legislation. While 
Social Security is the cornerstone of 
financial support for most retirees, it 
falls short in adequately protecting 
most older women. The number of 
older women at or below the poverty 
level who rely solely on Social Securi- 
ty confirms the claim that Social Secu- 
rity needs to be corrected. 

H.R. 158, mandatory earnings shar- 
ing in Social Security, would reform 
the system so that Social Security pay- 
ments are shared equally between 
spouses. Under earnings sharing, di- 
vorced spouses could inherit Social Se- 
curity credits earned during a mar- 
riage and add any other Social Securi- 
ty credits earned before or after the 
marriage. Like other elements of the 
Economic Equity Act, earnings sharing 
is based upon the premise that mar- 
riage is, among other things, an eco- 
nomic partnership; and that Social Se- 
curity benefits should be treated in 
that way. 

My other legislative reforms, H.R. 
159 and H.R. 160 are intermediate so- 
lutions. H.R. 159, extension of benefits 
to disabled widows, would make dis- 
abled surviving spouses eligible for 
benefits at any age and with no re- 
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strictions—two inequities which are 
part of the present system. H.R. 160, 
transition benefits for widows, would 
enable younger widows—ages 50 to 
60—to receive up to 4 months of Social 
Security benefits, assistng them in re- 
adjusting their lives. 

Mr. Speaker, my bills, like the entire 
Economic Equity Act, create financial 
security for women during work and 
retirement and are essential for the 
women of today and tomorrow. I en- 
courage all Members of this body to 
support this omnibus legislation. 

Thank you.@ 


H.R. 505 
HON. DEAN A. GALLO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. GALLO. Mr. Speaker, this week 
I have joined with other Members of 
the House of Representatives to take 
positive action to protect our veterans’ 
rights to adequate care, a reasonable 
level of services from the Veterans’ 
Administration and job training pro- 
grams. 

The hallmark of this congressional 
concern is H.R. 605, which adds 10 new 
veterans’ care facilities nationwide, 
bringing the total number of such fa- 
cilities to 25. 

Other bills passed this week will pro- 
tect our current system of VA regional 
offices and continue an important job 
training program for veterans. 

It is fitting that we should do so as 
we are about to observe a national hol- 
iday dedicated to the memories of 
those who have given their lives in the 
service of their country. 

As we celebrate Memorial Day by 
honoring those men and women who 
have given their lives for their coun- 
try, we also should recommit ourselves 
to the fair treatment of veterans who 
took many of the same risks and bear 
the scars of war. 

Our veterans deserve a commitment 
from Congress that they will receive 
the proper care and attention from 
the Féderal Government. 

Our actions this week speak to that 
commitment. 

I am encouraged by this show of 
support for those who have given 
strength and security to our country, 
however, I would like to see additional 
action by the House in the coming 
weeks to prevent any taxation of VA 
disability benefits for service-related 
health problems. 

This legislation, House Concurrent 
Resolution 69, which I have cospon- 
sored, would strengthen our commit- 
ment to our veterans by putting the 
weight of Congress behind the idea 
that such benefits should be free from 
Federal taxation. 
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Our World War II veterans are 
reaching the stage in their lives when 
they require additional care facilities. 
Legislation passed this week author- 
izes the spending of $150 million over 
3 years to build 10 additional research, 
education, and clinical centers. 

This bill will guarantee that veter- 
ans with proven needs will be cared for 
in veterans’ homes. It also provides 
outpatient care for veterans who wish 
to live in their own homes. 

Other legislation would protect the 
58 regional VA offices from any plans 
to close them. Our veterans deserve 
personalized service from the Federal 
Government, 

Congress will take a very close look 
at any proposals that would limit that 
service to a small number of central- 
ized VA offices. 

Other bills would provide for a cen- 
tralized plan for locating veterans’ 
cemeteries and would extend the cur- 
rent job training program for veter- 
ans. 

Our younger veterans require the 
services provided by these job training 
programs. We should not allow this 
important program to go out of exist- 
ence during a time of proven need. 

As we celebrate the 40th anniversary 
of the end of World War II and the 
10th anniversary of the end of the 
Vietnam war, we must rededicate our- 
selves to those programs that were 
created as token of our appreciation 
for those who put it all on the line to 
preserve our freedoms and defend our 
way of life. 

I strongly urge the U.S. Senate to 


join with the House in support of 
these important programs as a sign 
that Americans are proud of their vet- 
erans and wish for them the rights 
and privileges offered to those who 
have provided the ultimate in service 
to their country.e 


FELIX RESNICK 
HON. SANDER M. LEVIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. LEVIN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, this year marks the 10th anniversa- 
ry of the Birmingham-Bloomfield 
Symphony Orchestra. The orchestra 
attributes its outstanding quality and 
reputation to the direction of Felix 
Resnick, who has enjoyed a prominent 
career as a composer, violinist, conduc- 
tor, and teacher. 

Felix Resnick has lived most of his 
life in Detroit. A graduate of Wayne 
State University and the Juilliard 
School of Music, he has dedicated his 
life to music. An accomplished violin- 
ist with the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra since 1942, he also played an 
important role in my musical educa- 
tion, serving as my violin teacher for 1 
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year. Some have even suggested that 
he must have been instrumental in my 
decision to enter politics. 

His love for his art and his desire to 
instill that love in others has spilled 
over into his work with the orchestra. 
The demand for excellence that he 
has made over his 10 years with the 
orchestra has brought acclaim to the 
extraordinary group of performers 
who formed a small community or- 
chestra in 1975. Over the years, they 
have grown in the size of their organi- 
zation, the number of performances 
each season and the strength of their 
performances. 

Maestro Resnick has written many 
original compositions, including musi- 
cal scores for industrial and documen- 
tary films. In 1976, he was awarded 
the first Arts Achievement Award in 
the field of music granted by Wayne 
State University. 

The Birmingham-Bloomfield Sym- 
phony Orchestra is, like so many 
other orchestras nationwide, an artis- 
tic treasure. The hard work, long 
hours and selfless devotion of the or- 
chestra as individuals, and as a whole, 
have contributed to the artistic 
growth of our community. Felix Res- 
nick is, in large part, responsible for 
this growth. 

I hope my colleagues will join me in 
saluting Felix and the orchestra as 
they celebrate their 10th anniversa- 
ry.@ 


ANOTHER VIETNAM? 
HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


è Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
before the debate on aid to the Con- 
tras last month, a commentary in the 
Wall Street Journal compared the 
crisis in Nicaragua to another Viet- 
nam. Only this time, the comparison 
was made not as a reason for defeating 
aid to the Contras but as a reason for 
supporting it. As the commentary 
states so well: “In the end, Saigon did 
not fall to an insurgent uprising, it fell 
to a tank invasion. The signal for the 
invasion was sounded by the United 
States Congress when it slashed aid 
for the South Vietnamese Army. Will 
Congress celebrate the fall of Saigon 
by making exactly the same mistake 
again?” 

Unfortunately, the Congress did 
make that mistake again, only now we 
have a chance to undo that mistake 
before too much more damage is done. 
I urge my colleagues to read the fol- 
lowing commentary, and, when the 
time comes again to vote on aid to the 
Contras, I urge them to vote for the 
aid and thereby sénd a signal to our 
adversaries and allies alike that we are 
ready to defend our national security 
in this hemisphere. 
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{From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 16, 
1985] 


ANOTHER VIETNAM? 


Congress is back in Washington ready to 
join full battle over aid to the contras, and 
before the fray we would like to make one 
observation. Whatever else remains to be 
debated, something approaching a consen- 
sus has been achieved on the nature of the 
Sandinista regime. By now everyone recog- 
nizes and most will admit that if nothing is 
done Nicaragua will become another Cuba. 

Oh sure, in the nest two weeks we will 
hear ad nauseam about the sins of the con- 
tras, real and counterfeit. We will hear that 
President Monroe was wrong that the U.S. 
has any strategic interest in the Western 
Hemisphere. We will hear that if insurgency 
does spread, Chris Dodd will wade ashore 
with the first wave of Marines. We will hear 
that whatever happens in Nicaragua the 
U.S. should not get its hands dirty. But we 
will no longer hear that if the Sandinistas 
were left to their own devices Nicaragua 
would face a happy future. 

The most explicit declaration of this 
change of heart comes in the remarks re- 
printed nearby by Jim Hampton, editor of 
the Miami Herald, a liberal newspaper with 
special interest in Central America. But the 
theme is implicit in nearly everything writ- 
ten about the region, even by critics of U.S. 
policy. Publications such as The Washing- 
ton Post and The New Republic plead with 
the Sandinistas to accept the contras’ offer 
to negotiate about real elections, or in other 
words to cease being Marxist-Leninists. Fur- 
ther to the left, the pages of The Nation are 
filled with a debate over whether it’s impure 
to hope that Daniel Ortega will rise up and 
throw out Tomas Borge, the Cubans and 
East Germans, and institute democratic plu- 
ralism with Arturo Cruz. 

The contra debate is obviously haunted by 
the ghost of Vietnam, with the fall of 
Saigon being so elaborately celebrated this 
month. A few things are worth remember- 
ing: In the end Saigon did not fall to an in- 
surgent uprising, it fell to a tank invasion. 
The signal for the invasion was sounded by 
the United States Congress when it slashed 
aid for the South Veitnamese army. Will 
Congress celebrate the fall of Saigon by 
making exactly the same mistake again? 

With the corrupt, inefficient and undemo- 
cratic South Vietnamese disposed of, we can 
all celebrate the status of human rights 
today in Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. With 
the corrupt, inefficient and undemocratic 
shah deposed, we can celebrate human 
rights in Iran. With the corrupt, inefficient 
and undemocratic Batista regime gone, we 
can celebrate human rights in Cuba. How 
many times do we need to learn this lesson? 

At Grenada the American people made it 
clear that the lesson they learned from 
Vietnam was anything but that it’s wrong 
for America to fight to defend its interests 
and embryonic democracies. The true lesson 
was to avoid halfhearted wars. That does 
not mean the U.S. should send divisions of 
Marines to every hotspot in the world. It 
does mean that, when the question is impor- 
tant, the U.S. ought to plan to win. The 
problem with aid to the contras is not that 
the administration has been belligerent, but 
that it has been hesitant and apologetic. 

We understand the political impulse to 
compromise, of course, but the cost is that 
even the Reagan administration and the 
contras do not really seem to believe in 
what they are doing. Even now the presi- 
dent promises not to buy guns and bullets 
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for 60 days, and the contra leaders lobbying 
for funds say they are playing for a draw. 

The administration can start to show its 
seriousness by making overtly and abun- 
dantly clear that the $14 million is only a 
symbol, that if it wins its plans to be back 
for far larger funds. That it is prepared, if 
sterner measures are necessary as events 
unfold, to consider recognizing a govern- 
ment in exile, a step implied by 65 congress- 
men in co-sponsoring a procontra resolution 
by Jim Courter. That it would be willing to 
boycott Nicaragua and even blockade it if 
Cuba threatens to intervene. That its princi- 
ple is that a second Communist dictatorship 
in the hemisphere cannot be tolerated. 

If the administration proclaimed this 
principle clearly, we think its political 
chances would improve rather than decline. 
And if Congress did defeat the funding, at 
least we would know who is responsible and 
which policy failed. Then perhaps the next 
time we see a totalitarian revolution being 
consolidated on our doorstep, we can muster 
the will to do more than wash our hands.e@ 


TANK FARM SAFETY ACT 
HON. FRANK J. GUARINI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. GUARINI. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing the Tank Farm Safety 
Act, legislation to prevent the recur- 
rence of a potentially catastrophic sit- 
uation. On January 7, 1983, a Texaco 
storage tank in Port Newark, NJ, ex- 
ploded, burned 3.3 million gallons of 
gasoline, caused the death of one 
person, injured 23 persons and result- 
ed in over $15 million in property 
damage. One of the principal causes of 
the explosion was that the tanks were 
reported to be overfull. 

The fire burned for several days cre- 
ating an inferno equal in area to two 
football fields. The tremendous force 
of the blast knocked out windows in 
Jersey City and Bayonne, and was 
even felt by some residents in Long 
Island, nearly 70 miles away. Its mag- 
nitude might not have been limited to 
the series of storage tanks which were 
set afire in chain reaction. Within the 
shadow of the smoke and fumes lay a 
large propane company which, if con- 
sumed by this conflagration, would 
have caused untold loss of life and 
property damage. 

Tank farms such as these are distrib- 
uted throughout the Nation, and 
nearly 3,000 of these facilities are lo- 
cated in New Jersey. A matter as cru- 
cial as the safety of these containers, 
which are an integral part of our in- 
dustrial zones and urban areas, war- 
rants legislation on a national level to 
ensure their continued safe and effi- 
cient operation. My bill would require 
alarm systems at all manned fuel stor- 
age facilities. This type of alarm would 
be activated in case of container over- 
fill or any malfunction within the sig- 
naling device itself, and would sound 
in time for monitoring personnel to 
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shut off the flow of liquids into the 
tank. Only alarm devices approved by 
the National Fire Protection Agency 
could be used at the terminals. 

This legislation also provides for an 
alarm with automatic shutoff devices 
at unmanned terminals as well. An 
alarm at this type of terminal would 
notify neighbors or visiting personnel 
that there is a problem, even as the 
flow of fuel is being automatically 
stopped. 

Plans and specifications for any new 
high level alarm system to be installed 
under this act would be submitted to 
the Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
Occupational Safety and Health for 
approval prior to its installation. 
OSHA would be responsible for check- 
ing the system once it is in place and 
inspection would be required by the 
terminal owner every 3 months. The 
results of that test would be filed with 
OSHA. 

Proper standards of plant manage- 
ment must be maintained in addition 
to an efficient automatic alarm 
system. Terminal procedures to verify 
property lineup and receipt of fuel 
need to be established to ensure that 
the right amount of fuel would go to 
the right tank. This was the primary 
malfunction which led to the Texaco 
explosion. In addition, there must be 
adequate supervision and monitoring 
of operating personnel. 

Automation in the tank farm indus- 
try is long overdue, and invaluable in 
ensuring the future safety of our citi- 
zens. My bill would require alarm sys- 
tems at all manned fuel storage facili- 
ties. This type of alarm would be acti- 
vated in case of container overfill or 
any malfunction within the signaling 
device itself, and would sound in time 
for monitoring personnel to shut off 
the flow of liquids into the tank. Only 
alarm devices approved by the Nation- 
al Fire Protection Agency could be 
used at the terminals. 

The protection of our industrial 
areas, and the well-being of those resi- 
dential communities which lie close to 
industrial zones, depend upon prompt 
consideration of this bill. An explosion 
in a container storage area could 
result in untold deaths and injuries to 
both workers and community residents 
alike. It can leave a prosperous and 
vital industrial zone devastated; se- 
verely damage nearby residential 
neighborhoods; waste billions of gal- 
lons of precious fuel and add to the 
environmental decay of the surround- 
ing area. I would respectfully urge my 
colleagues to support this legislation.e 
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OUTSTANDING DEMOCRATIC 
WOMAN OF THE YEAR, GERAL- 
DINE A. FERRARO 


HON. THOMAS J. MANTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. MANTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
night our former colleague and good 
friend, Geraldine Ferraro, received the 
1984 Outstanding Democratic Woman 
of the Year Award by the Woman’s 
National Democratic Club. Gerry, who 
preceded me as the Representative 
from the Ninth Congressional District, 
and who carried my party’s banner as 
the 1984 Vice-Presidential nominee, 
was the unanimous choice of the 
club’s members. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a very special 
award. The club does not make this 
award every year. Instead, this award 
is given only when the club feels there 
is a particular woman who has so dis- 
tinguished herself as to be worthy of 
this honor. The reasons why the club 
chose Gerry for this award are obvious 
to us all, 

None of us will forget Geraldine Fer- 
raro’s history-making candidacy for 
the Vice-Presidency last year. Her can- 
didacy motivated many Americans to 
register to vote for the first time. Her 
nomination was truly the American 
dream come true, because it showed 
every American that no goal is too 
high, and anyone can ascend to na- 
tional prominence in the political 
arena. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to join 
the Woman's National Democratic 
Club in honoring Geraldine Ferraro. 
Gerry has served the Democratic 
Party with distinction and honor. I 
know my colleagues join me in con- 
gratulating her on this well deserved 
award. 


USIA DESERVES OUR SUPPORT 


HON. WM. S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


è Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
as we debate the budget resolution for 
fiscal year 1986, we are considering 
programs which are important to all 
of us, and to our constituents. Howev- 
er, there is one program which is im- 
portant to every American, which I 
have not heard mentioned today: The 
program of the U.S. Information 
Agency. USIA is the Agency responsi- 
ble for telling the world about Amer- 
ica. As our world has become more and 
more interdependent, that message 
has become more and more important 
to our well-being. 
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USIA is presently in the midst of a 
technological revolution, rebuilding, 
reshaping and replacing the tools it 
uses to get the message across. We 
have heard, at least most of us have, 
about the VOA modernization pro- 
gram. The Voice of America, our 
worldwide radio service, is finally re- 
placing transmitters captured from 
the Nazis in World War II with 
modern, state-of-the-art broadcast fa- 
cilities which will, for the first time in 
many instances, send a clear signal to 
the listening audience. 

But how many people know that a 
comparable technological change is 
going on in our U.S. libraries overseas, 
where standard book and periodical 
references are being supplemented 
with computerized bibliographies with 
access to all the major publications in 
the United States? How many of us 
know about the wireless file, which 
daily transmits news and information 
to every Embassy and overseas post, 
which is being computerized as well, so 
that thousands of words can be trans- 
mitted, clearly and accurately, in a few 
minutes time, for use by Ambassadors 
and press officers overseas? 

USIA has also created Worldnet, an 
innovative U.S. world television service 
which now reaches over 50 countries 
with live interviews, information about 
America, cultural presentations and 
English-teaching programs. 

The remarkable thing, to me, is that 
USIA has done all of this with re- 
sources which, in constant dollars, are 
less than it had in 1967, and with 
almost 25 percent fewer people than in 
1967. I believe that an agency which 
has demonstrated such efficiency and 
creativity, and has carried on such an 
important task, deserves our full sup- 
port. I therefore urge my colleagues to 
continue to support funding for USIA 
at the level of $922 million approved 
by the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee and passed by this House on May 
9.0 


THE SUPERFUND AMENDMENT ' 


WOULD CLARIFY FEDERAL- 
STATE ROLE 


HON. WILLIAM E. DANNEMEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


è Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am today introducing legislation to 
remove a barrier that stands in the 
way of the cleanup of the McColl haz- 
ardous waste site in my congressional 
district and similarly situated waste 
sites across the country. As a member 
of the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce, I intend to offer this bill as an 
amendment when the committee acts 
on Superfund reauthorization. 
Specifically, the bill would amend 
the Comprehensive Environmental 
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Response, Compensation, and Liability 
Act of 1980 [CERCLA], the Superfund 
statute, to provide that the removal of 
hazardous substances from a Super- 
fund site such as McColl to facilities 
regulated under the Solid Waste Dis- 
posal Act will not be subject to sepa- 
rate State environmental review. 

The McColl site is located in Fuller- 
ton, CA, and contains acidic sludge 
from refinery waste deposited at the 
site after production of aviation fuel 
during World War II. It was listed on 
the first edition of the national prior- 
ities list [NPL] under CERCLA and 
hence eligible for Superfund financial 
assistance and enforcement authority. 

EPA and the California Department 
of Health Services have determined 
that the site poses a threat to public 
health and the environment. The 
State issued findings on January 13, 
1984. EPA issued administrative orders 
under CERCLA section 106 to the 
identified potentially responsible par- 
ties on July 20, 1984. The orders sum- 
marized the site characterization 
study, which found a high sulfur con- 
tent and high concentrations of organ- 
ic sulfur, aromatics—benzenes—and al- 
iphatic hydrocarbons. Gas emissions 
include benzene, toluene, and xylene, 
which are a source of odor to the point 
of being irritating to the sense of 
smell. Local residents have complained 
of nausea and headaches, among other 
health effects studied by the Califor- 
nia Department of Health Services Ep- 
idemiological Studies Section. There is 
also a danger to public health through 
direct contact with the waste, which 
has oozed up to the surface in spots. It 
includes arsenic, which EPA says 
could cause acute poisoning in chil- 
dren just from ingestion of a small 
pinch of soil. In addition, storm water 
runoff from the site has contained ar- 
senic in excess of Federal drinking 
water standards. According to the 106 
orders, “there are no known barriers 
to prevent the migration of hazardous 
substances at the site into the ground 
water.” 

EPA issued the formal record of de- 
cision on April 11, 1984, approving ex- 
cavation and removal of the waste 
from the McColl site as the remedial 
alternative. On June 12, 1984, EPA an- 
nounced a cooperative agreement with 
the State of California for $21.5 mil- 
lion in Superfund money to clean up 
the site, and the aforementioned sec- 
tion 106 orders were issued on July 20, 
1984. 

While ground at McColl was first 
broken in October 1984, actual trans- 
port of the waste offsite has been held 
up due to litigation involving the dis- 
posal site to which the McColl waste 
would be taken. The first site, Casma- 
lia in Santa Barbara County, was sub- 
ject to a suit by the county alleging 
that the State could not exempt the 
use of Casmalia for McColl waste from 
a full State environmental impact 
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statement. In addition, EPA decided to 
require Casmalia to install a double 
liner as specified in the new RCRA 
amendments, even though not clearly 
required and in the absence of a deter- 
mination that it was necessary at Cas- 
malia. The State and the operator at 
Casmalia could not come to terms on a 
new contract for the work. 

The removal of the McColl waste 
was then delayed while a new site was 
chosen. The State elected to transport 
the waste to the Petroleum Waste 
Management, Inc. facility near But- 
tonwillow in Kern County, CA. Again, 
the respective county has taken the 
State to court to allege the need for a 
separate environmental impact state- 
ment. The judge has granted a tempo- 
rary restraining order and is consider- 
ing the county’s request for a tempo- 
rary injunction. 

Mr. Speaker, Superfund is designed 
to be a Federal-State partnership to 
clean up abandoned hazardous waste- 
sites. In order for it to succeed, respec- 
tive Federal and State roles must be 
carefully defined. The inexcusable 
delays at the McColl site over the past 
several years have been due in large 
measure to layers of bureaucracy in 
the form of the State agency, an EPA 
regional office, and the headquarters 
in Washington. Officials at each level 
are well-meaning and have their own 
perspective, but the bottom line has 
been that the removal is now years 
behind schedule. 

The issue addressed by the bill is the 
extent to which the State must sepa- 
rately consider the environmental 
impact of using specific disposal sites. 
While I normally favor State regula- 
tion, the question here is whether, 
given Federal regulation, the State 
should supplement existing Federal 
environmental review. The disposal 
sites, first in Santa Barbara County 
and now in Kern County, are already 
heavily regulated by Federal officials 
under the Solid Waste Disposal Act, as 
amended by the Resource Conserva- 
tion and Recovery Act. 

This bill would avoid a paralysis-by- 
analysis trap, which would otherwise 
allow opponents of individual redispo- 
sal sites to effectively stymie the im- 
plementation of offsite remedies deter- 
mined by EPA to be those consistent 
with Superfund and EPA guidelines. 
Under the bill, if waste is being exca- 
vated from a Superfund site, meaning 
it is federally regulated under 
CERCLA, and is going to a site feder- 
ally regulated under RCRA, then no 
State review shall be required. 

By streamlining the review process 
in this manner, the bill seeks a balance 
between the environmental risks asso- 
ciated with the transport and disposal 
of hazardous waste on the one hand, 
and those posed by a failure to remove 
the waste from the McColl site on the 
other hand. In introducing it, I want 
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to make it clear that this should in no 
way be interpreted as indicating that 
Federal or State law requires or per- 
mits a State environmental impact 
statement in the absence of this legis- 
lation. 


THE PRIDE OF THE BRONX 
HON. ROBERT GARCIA 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take a moment to sing the praises 
of a young woman who is carrying on 
a family tradition of high achievement 
and intellectual excellence. Elena Ce- 
celia Crespo, a student of Bronx High 
School of Science, and a resident of 
Co-op City in the Bronx, has been 
named a Presidential Scholar by the 
U.S. Department of Education and the 
Commission on Presidential Scholars. 

Elena who was chosen out of what 
was originally a field of 3 million stu- 
dents will attend Harvard University 
in the fall. What makes her so unique 
is that Elena is carrying on the tradi- 
tion of high achievement started by 
her grandfather, Felipe Torres, the 
first Puerto Rican assemblyman in the 
State of New York. Mr. Torres was, 
like his granddaughter, a remarkable 
man. He was a practicing attorney 
without having gone to law school—he 
was able to pass the bar on his own. 

Elena, her family, and all the other 
gifted and hard working students in 
the Bronx, are the pride of our com- 
munity. It is young people like Elena 
who reinforce my heartfelt belief that 
the Bronx is a wonderful place to live. 

I am enclosing an article from the 
Co-op City Times on Elena for the pe- 
rusal of my colleagues. 

Co-op GIRL A PRESIDENTIAL SCHOLAR 
(By Michael Rosenberg) 

Seventeen year old Elena Cecelia Crespo 
of Building 17 has been selected as a winner 
by the U.S. Department of Education and 
the Commission on Presidential Scholars 
and is now officially a Presidential Scholar 
for the class of 1985. 

The commission narrows down a field of 
three million academically gifted students 
of 1,500 then to 500 before awarding certifi- 
eates of honor to only 141 winners to Ameri- 
can high school graduates here and abroad. 

Elena attends the Bronx High School of 
Science where she is co-editor-in chief of 
the Bronx Science Math Bulletin. She has 
won bronze and silver medals at the Greater 
New York Math Fairs, is an honoree in the 
Westinghouse 44th Annual Science Talent 
Search for an original math research 
project and is a recipient of a National His- 
panic Scholarship Award. 

A well-spoken young lady who enjoys 
reading Dick Francis’ mysteries and playing 
baroque music on her flute, Elena credits 
her academic excellence and proficiency in 
mathematics to her high schoof math teach- 
er, Barbara Rockow, also a Co-op City resi- 
dent. 
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“She (Rockow) restored my confidence 
and courage to do well in math and ignited 
an interest in the field,” Elena said. 

“Contestants were judged on academic 
performance, their College Board scores and 
a series of essays. The theme of my longest 
essay was the immigrant dream and the 
family, which is autobiographical,” she 
added. 

Presidential Scholars, including Elena will 
visit Washington, D.C. to participate in Na- 
tional Recognition Week, June 16-22 where 
they will be honored by their elected repre- 
sentatives, eduators, friends and family. 
There will also be a series of photo sessions. 

“I'm looking forward to this immensely 
since my math teacher will be joining me 
and my family. She deserves recognition 
Elena plans to attend Harvard/Radcliffe 
in the fall and is interested in everything in- 
cluding mathematics, chemistry, the social 
sciences, writing and investment banking. 

“T've always liked the investment field but 
it’s still too early to make any final career 
decisions,” she said. 

She would also like to visit London and 
study there in her junior year of college.e 


IN HONOR OF MAJOR 
NICHOLSON 


HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


èe Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to speak on behalf of a 
measure which I have just introduced, 
House Resolution 180, which calls on 
the President of the United States to 
rename the famous control point in 
Berlin between the American and 
Soviet sectors in honor of U.S. Army 
Maj. Arthur D. Nicholson, Jr. All of us 
are pained to recall that Major Nichol- 
son was shot by Soviet guards on 
March 24, 1985, while carrying out his 
Soviet acknowledged duties as an in- 
telligence officer in East Germany. Ac- 
cording to all reports, he was about to 
photograph some Russian equipment 
in an unposted area, as both forces do 
regularly, when he was struck by a 
bullet from the gun of a Soviet soldier. 
As he lay dying Major Nicholson was 
denied medical treatment, and lie 
bleeding to death while his aide was 
held back at gunpoint. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker a wound that was not immedi- 
ately fatal to our soldier was made 
mortal, in a painful and degrading 
manner by Soviet officers in charge. 
Mr. Speaker, colleagues, we all de- 
plore and condemn this barbarous act, 
and I urge you to join me in cospon- 
soring this measure, which sets forth 
the facts of Major Nicholson’s death 
and calls on the President to rename 
“Checkpoint Charlie,” (which is 
merely a “phonetic” alphabetical des- 
ignation) in honor of Major Nicholson. 
The resolution also condemns the 
murder of Maj. Arthur D. Nicholson, 
and calls on the Soviet Government to 
apologize for the murder of Major 
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Nicholson, and to indemnify the 
Major’s family financially. 

Before closing, I should honor a 
California resident, retired Army Col. 
Emanuel P. Peters of Las Gatos, for 
conceiving this superb concept of me- 
moriam. Colonel Peters wrote to Presi- 
dent Reagan about renaming Check- 
point Charlie in honor of Major Nich- 
olson, and sent a copy of his letter to 
me. I am placing that letter in the his- 
torical RECORD. 

Los Gatos, CA, 
April 28, 1985. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, 
The White House, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Since the wanton 
murder of Major Arthur D. Nicholson, Jr., 
United States Army on Sunday 24 March, 
1985, an appropriate response has been con- 
stantly on my mind. The Free World in gen- 
eral, and the United States in particular 
cannot permit this heinous act to become 
lost in the sea of the anti-American thought 
that is constantly flouted by the world 
media. 

I, therefore, would like to suggest that the 
control post known as Check Point Charlie 
which links West Berlin with East Berlin be 
designated as the Major Arthur D. Niclol- 
son, Jr. Memorial Gate. This simple but ap- 
propriate memorial would be a constant re- 
minder to both the freedom loving people of 
the world and to their oppressors as to the 
significance of Major Arthur D. Nicholson's 
supreme sacrifice that was freely given for 
the good of mankind. 

I make this unusual request for several 
reasons: 

1. As an observer of Soviet geopolitics and 
behavior and as a former intelligence offi- 
cer, I know that events involving the Soviet 
Union do not occur at random or accidental- 
ly. Soviet actions are global and calculated. 

2. As a citizen of the United States, enjoy- 
ing freedom unparalleled in the world—a 
freedom that is unfortunately neither rec- 
ognized nor appreciated by many, I cannot 
passively sit by while the memory of this 
wicked act erodes from the minds of the 
freedom loving peoples of the world. 

3. These acts of intimidation by the Soviet 
Union cannot be permitted to continue. 
First it was KAL 007, next it was Major 
Arthur D. Nicholson, Jr.—where will the 
next act of intimidation or blackmail take 
place? 

Respectfully submitted, 
EMANUEL P. PETERS, 
Lt. Col, USA (Ret.).@ 


A TRIBUTE TO MR. JOHN 
LOMBARDI 


HON. JOSEPH J. DioGUARDI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


è Mr. DIOGUARDI. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise before the House today to com- 
mend my good friend, John Lombardi, 
for his nearly 25 years of public serv- 
ice to the people of the town of North 
Castle and the people of Westchester 
County, NY. 
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Jack, the son of immigrant parents, 
attended North White Plains Elemen- 
tary School, Valhalla Junior High, and 
White Plains High School. His father, 
Giacomo, was one of those who helped 
build the Kensico Dam in Valhalla; 
and Giacomo, Jack to his friends, gave 
his life in the construction of this mas- 
sive public works project. This tribute 
is in his memory as well. 

The younger Jack Lombardi served 
America as a soldier in the Pacific in 
World War II, rising to the rank of 
staff sergeant. After his honorable dis- 
charge in 1946, he married Jane 
Willey of Harrison and went to work 
for the Champion Spark Plug Co., 
where he works today as a zone sales 
manager. He attends Holy Name of 
Jesus Roman Catholic Church in Val- 
halla and has four lovely children, 
Gail, Lynn, Diane, and John, Jr. 

After many years of community, 
church and political work, he was 
elected North Castle town supervisor 
in 1961; he has served in that capacity 
ever since. 

A member of the Westchester 
County Board of Supervisors for 10 
years, he served as chairman of the in- 
ternal affairs and the airport commit- 
tees. He was also a member of the 
budget and appropriations committee. 

The people of Westchester can 
thank Jack for his work that gave my 
county better roads. The new road 
standards that Supervisor Lombardi 
brought about upgraded the many 
rural dirt roads that join the people of 
Westchester County together. Today, 
Westchester has among the finest 
road system of any county in America; 
and Westchester can thank Jack Lom- 
bardi for this accomplishment. 

Jack has led the fight for the preser- 
vation of the rural character of much 
of Westchester County. He is responsi- 
ble for the new master plans and 
zoning ordinances which have brought 
about economic growth and a strong 
tax base, while keeping the beauty of 
Westchester County intact. It was 
thanks to John’s hard work and keen 
insight that Armonk, in North Castle, 
became in 1962 the home of the IBM 
world headquarters. 

Supervisor Lombardi established the 
town’s first recreation program back 
in 1963. He was able to purchase the 
land in North White Plains where 
Fountain’s Park now sits from the 
county for $1. He later acquired the 
land where Strauss Park, Whipporwill 
Park, Cat Rocks Park, and the John- 
son property provide an oasis for har- 
ried suburban residents to enjoy. 

Jack was able to acquire the 15-acre 
Tesei property for $75,000 and the 5- 
acre Cunningham property for 
$45,000. The recreation department of- 
fices now sit on the latter site, and the 
combined value of both of these par- 
cels is now more than $2 million. 

The Cunningham property, located 
on Cox Avenue in Armonk, has four 
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clay tennis courts, three ballfields that 
may be used for softball or little 
league, basketball courts (which can 
be an ice skating rink in the winter), a 
picnic pavilion, children’s playground, 
and a fitness trail. 

The North Castle town board hon- 
ored Jack by naming this park after 
him. The park will be dedicated on 
Sunday, June 2. 

I am pleased to have this opportuni- 
ty to honor John with my remarks to 
this body. He has been a dedicated 
servant to all of us. I thank you, Mr. 
Speaker, for permitting me to make 
this statement.e 


ETHIOPIA: BITING THE HANDS 
THAT FEED THEM 


HON. WM. S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


è Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
believe it or not, the Ethiopian Gov- 
ernment is making millions in hard 
currency by charging entry-port fees 
in Ethiopia on every ton of grain 
coming into that impoverished coun- 
try. As my colleagues know, all of the 
incoming grain is given to that poor 
land by donor countries. 

It is important that the world learn 
of the duplicity and deception of Colo- 
nel Mengistu’s Communist govern- 
ment. That inept government is biting 
the hands of those who, out of the 
goodness of their hearts, feed that sad 
country. 

According to the following article 
from the Christian Science Monitor, 
the Ethiopian Government charges an 
entry-port fee of over $12 for each ton 
of incoming grain that has been donat- 
ed to that country. For the United 
States alone, we have had to pay over 
$5 million in fees to that Government 
for the 400,000 tons of grain we have 
given. This unfortunate scheme has 
netted that government over $28 mil- 
lion per year in hard currency. 

While we in the West are absolutely 
right in trying to help the starving 
masses in Ethiopia, we never expected 
to be duped as we reached out to feed 
the needy in that land. 

With these thoughts in mind, I com- 
mend the following article to my col- 
leagues in the House. 

{From the Christian Science Monitor, May 
20, 1985] 
ETHIOPIA MAKES MONEY ON DONATED Foop 
AID 
(By David K. Willis) 

One of the biggest famine-relief oper- 
ations of the century is reaching millions of 
people here. Yet behind the scenes two 
other dramas are being played out. 

The Ethiopian government is making 
what some Westerners here estimate at $28 
million a year in hard currency by exacting 
some of the highest entry-port fees in 
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Africa on each ton of grain given free by 
other governments and individuals. 

The military, Marxist, and impoverished 
Ethiopian government charges the United 
States and all other grain donors a $12.60 
port fee on every ton of donated grain sent 
here. 

Since December the US alone has sent 
400,000 tons of grain, on which it has had to 
pay an entry-port fee of $5.04 million. It 
costs the US about $170 per ton to buy and 
send the grain. If Ethiopia receives the full 
1.2 million tons expected this year from all 
donors, it will garner more than $15 million 
in entry fees on grain alone. 

It charges high duties on other food and 
non-food relief items as well. 

Four-wheel-drive Land Rovers paid for by 
some of the millions of dollars raised in 
Europe by rock star Bob Geldorf and his all- 
star Band Aid record were still sitting out- 
side customs sheds months after delivery be- 
cause Ethiopian officials were demanding 
steep import duties. 

Military men and “civilian” crews from 12 
East- and West-bloc countries cooperate in 
flying grain inside Ethiopia—but also ma- 
neuver to keep a sharp intelligence and se- 
curity scrutiny on each other in a mini-ver- 
sion of cold war rivalries. 

Military-trained crews on 12 Soviet An- 
tonov transport planes and 22 Soviet heli- 
copters strain to pick up intelligence, while 
guarding their own secrets, from British and 
West German air force planes and crews, 
and various planes and crews from Sweden, 
Belgium, France, Italy, and two civilian US 
charter planes. 

Two big West German Air Force trans- 
ports based at Dire Dawa in eastern Ethio- 
pia are forbidden by Ethiopian officials to 
fly grain further east. 

They must offload grain to East German 
planes to prevent Western crews from spot- 
ting Soviet military installations in the 
Ogaden region near the disputed Somali 
border. 

“We talk to the East Germans and they 
talk to us,” said one of the 45 West German 
military air and ground crew staff at Dire 
Dawa the other day. “They certainly know 
a lot about our planes. Of course, we know a 
lot about theirs.” 

The West German aircraft (Transalls, Eu- 
ropean-built versions of the US Hercules C- 
130 with two engines instead of four) pass 
and check out twice a day a runway hangar 
containing a large number of Soviet Flogger 
jet fighters. The Flogger is adapted to strafe 
troops on the ground. 

Soviet Antonovs, together with Libyan 
planes, are regularly used to fly Eritreans 
and Tigreans from northern Ethiopia to the 
south in the government’s massive resettle- 
ment program for 900,000 people. When the 
planes return to Addis, they are washed out 
with hoses. 

From an analysis of the water runoff it 
has been learned that: the Antonovs fly 
densely-packed loads of refugees without 
pressurization; many of the passengers 
become ill; and cholera is known to be 
present (thus confirming increasing reports 
from French and Swedish doctors despite 
denials by Ethiopian officials). 

The Soviets permit no outsiders, even 
Ethiopian grain handlers, inside their craft 
at any time. Their biggest planes carry 20 
Soviet handlers who run sacks in and out 
(greatly lengthening loading and unloading 
times). 

Both these darker sides of the massive 
relief effort contrast with the humanitarian 
impulses of both government and individual 
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donors abroad, Ethiopian relief workers, 
and many of the military men themselves. 

Few insiders are surprised that one of the 
poorest countries in the world, with its gov- 
ernment now organized along Soviet lines, 
should seize the opportunity to generate 
hard currency from incoming grain ship- 
ments. 

It is the scale of the profit that raises eye- 
brows, considering that the aid is given free 
of charge for the starving whom neither the 
Ethiopians nor the Soviets are able to help 
on their own. 

“Food aid has become this government's 
biggest single earner of ‘invisibles’ [intangi- 
ble earnings],”" says one knowledgeable ob- 
server. 

“And look at the exchange rate they fix 
for their currency [the birr]. Two birr to 
the dollar. That makes Ethiopian money 
stronger than the Swiss frane or the 
Deutsch mark,” 

Nor the diplomats taken aback at the 
East-West intelligence games being played 
here. 

“Given the presence of Soviet, Eastern 
European, and Western air forces, it’s to be 
expected,” said one. 

In fact, no US military forces are in the 
country. The Addis Ababa government re- 
luctantly accepted British and West 
German air force planes and crews, but 
barred American ones. 

Civilian TransAm transports, cited in 
press reports in recent years as having had 
links with the CIA, are kept away from 
Addis Ababa and the Soviet operations 
there and also those operations based in 
Asmara in the north. 

Cold war rivalries are also in evidence. A 
West German Transall roared into a spec- 
tacular short takeoff at Dire Dawa recently, 
leaving the ground opposite the Soviet Flog- 
ger hangar. A West German officer grinned 
as he recalled it. 

“See that [Soviet] Antonov by the 
hangar?” he asked. “It tried to match our 
short takeoff, but couldn’t make it. It fell 
back, broke its landing gear, and has been 
sitting out there for 10 days now.” 

Despite all the maneuvering for profit and 
intelligence gains, millions of starving 
people are being helped. 

The Ethiopian Relief and Rehabilitation 
Commission puts the number helped by do- 
nated food at 5.3 million. The United Na- 
tion’s figure is lower but still substantial at 
3.5 million. Yet little is easy or straightfor- 
ward here. 

A shortage of civilian trucks and endless 
red tape slow down the movement of grain, 
and high port fees and tight security don’t 
help create a better atmosphere. 

Some Westerners would like to bypass the 
costs and congestion at the port of Assab. 

They suggest either using twin-rotor 
Boeing transport helicopters able to carry 
14 tons of cargo at a time from ship to 
famine camps, or by unloading relief ships 
at sea into smaller boats. 

“But it won’t happen,” says one inside ob- 
server. “It would dilute government control, 
and bring in less hard currency.” 

Meanwhile, the Soviets here are making 
their own profits from their Ethiopian ally. 

Moscow insists that each of the hundreds 
of military trucks shipped to Ethiopia—300 
stand at one military airfield in Addis Ababa 
alone—be handled by a Soviet driver, Soviet 
co-driver, and Soviet mechanic. 

Their per diem expenses and their diesel 
fuel must be paid by the Ethiopians—who 
consider three men per truck too many, and 
who are reportedly incensed that Soviet 
trucks get less than four miles to the gallon. 
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One other report illustrates the Soviet 
search for consumer goods whenever they 
go abroad: 

Eye-witnesses say that Soviet transports 
take off from the port of Assab lightly 
loaded with grain to Asmara, and return 
heavily loaded with the product of an 
Asmara factory: household washing deter- 
gent called Omo.e@ 


FEDERATION OF ITALIAN-AMER- 
ICAN ORGANIZATIONS IN 
BROOKLYN CELEBRATES ITS 
EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. GUY V. MOLINARI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. MOLINARI. Mr. Speaker, this 
year marks the eighth anniversary of 
a very special organization in my dis- 
trict, the Federation of Italian-Ameri- 
can Organizations in Brooklyn. During 
the past 8 years the federation, com- 
posed of 29 area Italian clubs, has pro- 
vided many valuable services to the 
Italian community of Brooklyn. Many 
of the services are directed at helping 
senior citizens, handicapped people, 
and those with a language barrier. 
These services include providing sports 
activities, music concerts, and literary 
contests. The federation is especially 
active in promoting the preservation 
of the Italian cultural heritage 
through its sponsorship of Italian 
Week festivities. 

The idea for a Federation of Italian 
American Organizations in Brooklyn 
originally started in the minds of 
three enterprising immigrants from 
the south of Italy. These men got to- 
gether and shared their dream to 
create an organization that would 
bring together the Italian-American 
community in Brooklyn and install in 
it awareness and pride for its heritage. 
They perservered to turn their ideas 
into reality. Eventually, in 1977, they 
enlisted three local Italian clubs in the 
organization. Slowly the Federation 
grew to 5, 8, and then in 1984, to 29 
Italian clubs in its ranks. 

The watershed for the federation 
came in 1981 when this newly formed 
community service group was given a 
State grant that enabled it to hire a 
bilingual staff and obtain an office. 
These additions allowed the federation 
to better and more effectively serve 
the people of its community. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise today to pay trib- 
ute to the Federation of Italian-Ameri- 
can Organizations of Brooklyn for the 
service that it provides to its communi- 
ty. I am privileged to share my pride 
upon the occasion of its eighth anni- 
versary with my colleagues in the 
House.@ 
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THE 1985 TEACHER BONUS 
AWARD WINNERS 


HON. WILLIAM O. LIPINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


è Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
order for our educational institutions 
to move ahead and meet the demands 
of tomorrow, it is necessary that more 
attention be given to the work of our 
teachers. I believe our teachers, educa- 
tors of our children and essential com- 
ponents of our education system, de- 
serve increased recognition. To assist 
in this effort, I have initiated the 
Fifth Congressional District Teacher 
Bonus Award Program. 

While only in its second year, this 
program has attracted many distin- 
guished participants from throughout 
my congressional district. This past 
Saturday, May 18, I sponsored an 
awards breakfast to honor this year’s 
16 outstanding teachers. they were 
recognized for being instrumental in 
promoting academic excellence in 
their respective schools and for exhib- 
iting a special enthusiasm for the 
teaching profession. Each recipient re- 
ceived a congressional award plaque 
and a $50 saving bond. 

Mr. Speaker, the following teachers 
have been selected as the 1985 Teach- 
er Bonus Award winners: Sister Mary 
Anne, St. Michael Archangel Elemen- 
tary School; Ms. Debra Jagielski, Five 
Holy Martyrs Elementary School; Mrs. 
Doris Peterson, Epiphany Elementary 
School; Miss Rosemary Shedor, Sacred 
Heart of Jesus Elementary School; Ms. 
Louise Piwowar, St. Mary of Czesto- 
chowa Elementary School; Ms. Denise 
Grzyb, Curie Metro High School; Ms. 
Cara Keller, Dorn Elementary School; 
Ms. Diane Geers, St. David Elementa- 
ry School; Miss Katie Nolan, Kennedy 
High School; Ms. Alice S. Goodreau, 
General Custer Elementary School; 
Ms. Adele Vacek, Lincoln Elementary 
School; Ms. Kathleen Bandauskas, 
Mark Sheridan Academy; Mrs. Beverly 
Williamson, James Ward Elementary 
School; Dr. Shirley Verdugo-Perez, 
Seard Elementary School; Mr. Chris 
Linas, Wilkins Junior High School; 
and Mr. Patrick Kurivial, Wilkins 
Junior High School.e 


TRIBUTE TO SOUTH FLORIDA'S 
AREA AGENCY ON AGING 


HON. LAWRENCE J. SMITH 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1985 
e Mr. SMITH of Florida, Mr. Speaker, 
south Florida is the home of one of 


our Nation’s largest concentrations of 
elderly residents. The special needs of 
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this population have been the concern 
of the Area Agency on Aging since 
1974 and at this time I rise to pay trib- 
ute to the accomplishments of this or- 
ganization. 

Since its inception, the AAA of Dade 
and Monroe Counties has provided 
services under the Older Americans 
Act to the senior citizens of this 
region. Currently this service network 
includes 23 agencies and 62 different 
projects providing community-based 
services such as meals served at con- 
gregate meal sites and home deliveries 
of food to debilitive citizens. 

Moreover, the agency’s senior cen- 
ters provide a program including recre- 
ation activities, counseling, and health 
education services. Under the umbrel- 
la of the United Way, these services 
are tailored to reach out to the needs 
and preferences of the south Florida 
senior community. 

Committed to assuming even greater 
responsibilities in the future, this area 
agency hopes to play a leading role in 
planning and supporting further pro- 
grams. By working with other institu- 
tions, the organization strives to im- 
prove the efficiency and effectiveness 
of the long-term care system. It is the 
belief of this planning body, the Long- 
Term Care Commission, that the key 
to improving senior citizen services lies 
not in increased funding but in more 
efficient coordination and planning. 

In an effort to improve the long- 
term care system, the agency has 
adopted a rather unique approach. 
Whereas most planning bodies consist 
predominantly of professionals, the 
AAA has close to 300 volunteers in- 
volved in policymaking and implemen- 
tation. An open forum has resulted 
wherein individuals have an input as 
to what areas and issues the organiza- 
tion will focus upon. 

In light of these accomplishments it 
is fitting that on the 20th anniversary 
of the Older Americans Act we honor 
the Area Agency on Aging for Dade 
and Monroe Counties. No salute to 
this organization would be complete 
without mention of its director, Jose 
Fox, the agency board, and a myriad 
of the fine AAA volunteers. Let us pay 
tribute to this fine planning body for 
senior citizen services.e 


SENIOR INTERNS WEEK 
HON. TOM LEWIS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. LEWIS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
this week I am pleased to join with my 
colleagues who are participating in the 
1985 Senior Intern Program. This 
year’s program is being sponsored 
jointly by the Honorable THAD COCH- 
RAN and the Honorable Tony COELHO. 
I am pleased to be sponsoring two out- 
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standing leaders from my own con- 
gressional district. 

Fred Scheel, from Royal Palm 
Beach, FL, is in his second term as 
president of North Palm Beach chap- 
ter 1088 of the National Association of 
Retired Federal Employees. Fred is 
also active in the Royal Palm Beach 
Lions Club and is currently president 
of the Village Townhouse Condomini- 
um Association. 

Charlie Kane, from Stuart, FL, is a 
former Washington employee of the 
CIA and has for several years served 
with distinction as chairman of the 
Republican Executive Committee of 
Martin County. 

Mr. Speaker, our senior citizens rep- 
resent both a fine tribute to our past 
and wisdom for our future. During 
this month of May, when we tradition- 
ally recognize the achievements of our 
older Americans, I am particularly 
proud to support this worthwhile pro- 
gram.e@ 


ALZHEIMER’S RESEARCH 
DOLLARS NEEDED 


HON. RON WYDEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. WYDEN. Mr: Speaker, today, 40 
concerned Members joined with Con- 
gressman Matr RINALDO and me in 
sending a bipartisan appeal to Presi- 
dent Reagan to release the funds for 
the five Alzheimer’s research and 
treatment centers that were approved 
by the Congress and signed into law by 
the President last year. 

Alzheimer’s has been called the dis- 
ease of the century. It is a terrible af- 
fliction that affects nearly 3 million 
Americans, sending thousands to nurs- 
ing homes, putting severe strains on 
families, and costing this Nation bil- 
lions of dollars a year. 

We know the destruction that Alz- 
heimer’s brings, we know how heart- 
breaking and debilitating it can be. 
But we don’t know what causes it or 
how to prevent it. 

Clearly, this is a national tragedy for 
which we are desperately in search of 
a solution. 

Last year, the Congress and the 
President agreed that this crisis 
needed more than words—it needed 
action. As part of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health bill that was signed 
into law last year, $5 million were ap- 
proved for five Alzheimer’s research 
centers to be located throughout the 
Nation. 

These research and treatment cen- 
ters hold the only real hope now avail- 
able to Alzheimer’s victims and their 
families. Unfortunately, this hope 
didn’t last long. 

This year, the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget decided to change 
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things. It decided, instead, to fund 
only three centers at half the funds 
appropriated for 1985. The other $2.5 
million will be used to fund those same 
three centers for a second year. If the 
OMB sticks to its plan, the other two 
centers will never be seen by the vic- 
tims, the families, or the researchers 
who are so eagerly looking for an- 
swers. This also means that the cen- 
ters that actually are created will re- 
ceive less funding than the Congress 
and the President intended. 

In our opinion, and the opinion of at 
least 40 of my colleagues, Alzheimer’s 
is too serious and devastating a prob- 
lem to use legal sleight-of-hand that 
jeopardizes important research activi- 
ties. Funds for the five centers were 
approved within the tight spending 
limits established last year. Congress- 
man RINALDO and I don’t think there’s 
a good reason for the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget to deny funding 
for these centers, and neither do the 
millions of people in this country who 
are victims of Alzheimer’s or have a 
family member with Alzheimer’s. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the President 
listens carefully to our appeal, as we 
think it reflects the true concerns of 
the families and victims of this dread- 
ed disease.@ 


VICTOR EMMANUEL SOCIETY 
CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY 


HON. GUS YATRON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


è Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 23d the members of the Benefi- 
cial Society of Victor Emmanuel II 
will celebrate their organization’s 70th 
anniversary. It is my privilege to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues in 
the U.S. Congress the outstanding 
achievements of this important society 
in the Sixth Congressional District of 
Pennsylvania. 

The Beneficial Society of Victor Em- 
manuel II was founded in 1915 by a 
small group of Italian immigrants who 
joined together for the purpose of 
aiding its members in need due to sick- 
ness or accident, and to participate in 
the moral and social improvement of 
the Italian community in Reading, PA. 
In its first year, the society’s home 
was any where meetings could be ar- 
ranged. In 1946, permanent social 
quarters were established at 150 Penn 
Street in Reading. A change in the 
charter in 1947 allowed the society to 
enroll social members. In 1949, the 
ladies auxiliary was formed and has 
continued throughout the years to aid 
the society through its own projects 
and assist the lodge in some of its en- 
deavors. In 1965, the society estab- 
lished a scholarship fund to be award- 
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ed annually to a student of Italian de- 
scent residing in Berks County. 

Because of redevelopment plans, the 
Beneficial Society of Victor Emmanuel 
II relocated in 1972 to larger and more 
comfortable quarters at 311 Hazel 
Street in Reading. In 1976, the social 
quarters were enlarged to accommo- 
date the rising number of social mem- 
bers. In 1984 the interior of the social 
quarters was renovated and enriched 
with authentic Italian flags from the 
provinces of Italy and Sicily. 

Today, the Beneficial Society of 
Victor Emmanuel II is the leading 
Italian organization in Reading with 
over 300 beneficial members; over 200 
ladies auxiliary members; and over 
29,000 social members. This outstand- 
ing organization has not only met its 
purpose of aiding its members in times 
of need, but also has helped the com- 
munity with many charitable contri- 
butions. Victor Emmanuel II has 
gained the respect of all Berks Coun- 
tians and I know that my colleagues 
will join me in commemorating its 
70th anniversary and sending all its 
members our best wishes for another 
70 years of service. 


NATO WANTS NO PART OF NEW 
NERVE GAS WEAPONS 


HON. JOHN EDWARD PORTER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring Members attention to an 
article in today’s Washington Post on 
the NATO defense ministers meeting 
in Brussels. Despite hard lobbying by 
the Pentagon, the article points out 
that the Europeans did not want any 
part of a discussion on chemical weap- 
ons. It was their polite way of saying 
“no” as they always have to new nerve 
gas. Like the majority of Members in 
this House, many NATO ministers 
must believe that we already have an 
adequate chemical deterrent. I see no 
need to add another $2.3 billion to our 
almost $2 trillion national debt for 
weapons that are expensive and 
cannot be deployed to form an effec- 
tive deterrent. 

The article follows: 

{From the Washington Post, May 23, 1985] 
NATO AGREES To IMPROVE NONNUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 
(By Paul Paylor) 

BRUSSELS, May 22.—_NATO defense minis- 
ters agreed today on a program to improve 
nonnuclear defenses and reduce reliance on 
early use of nuclear arms but skirted a U.S. 
proposal for production of new chemical 
weapons. 

The 14 ministers of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization agreed to give priority 
to correcting shortages of ammunition, re- 
serve equipment, medical supplies and 
trained reservists, and deficiencies in anti- 
submarine warfare and minesweepers. They 
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also agreed to study ways to develop coop- 
eration in arms production, cutting out 
waste and duplication. 

In a sign of exceptional harmony, the 
meeting, scheduled to last until midday 
Thursday, ended after only two sessions to- 
taling just over three hours—the shortest 
meeting in allied memory. 

A communique specified areas for special 
effort, including the need for an aircraft 
identification system to prevent NATO from 
shooting down its own planes, and more aid 
to the poorest allies, Greece, Portugal and 
Turkey. 

NATO Secretary General Peter Carring- 
ton told reporters the ministers had agreed 
there was a “need for a renewed and deter- 
mined effort to improve NATO's defenses.” 

The most politically sensitive issue at the 
talks was chemical weapons, on which the 
Reagan administration had sought allied 
support in its effort to persuade Congress to 
fund production of new weapons. NATO of- 
ficials said a U.S. bid to have the allies for- 
mally recognize the need for a modern 
chemical deterrent was dropped before 
today’s meeting. 

Carrington said it was felt chemical weap- 
ons did not fit into the conventional defense 
framework and that the West should press 
for a total ban on such arms. 

In the absence of such a ban, he warned, 
NATO forces would be ill prepared to sur- 
vive and sustain operations if the Warsaw 
Pack initiated chemical warfare. 

Defense Secretary Caspar W. Weinberger 
said he thought the NATO ministers were 
aware of a need for the United States to de- 


. stroy its aging stockpiles of chemical agents 


in Europe and manufacture new chemical 
munitions. 

The administration is seeking $174 million 
from Congress in fiscal 1986 to produce a 
binary round, which consists of two chemi- 
cal agents that become lethal when they 
mix on impact. 

The ministers’ communique reaffirmed 
the guideline of achieving real annual de- 
fense spending increases in the region of 3 
percent, after inflation, but an annex ac- 
knowledged that many nations faced politi- 
cal and economic problems with this target. 

Weinberger, facing growing resistance in 
Congress to further big increases in military 
spending, said that while Western public 
opinion might oppose higher arms budgets, 
“the Soviet Union has no such constraints.” 

The ministers said cooperation in arms 
production was vital in a more effective use 
of resources for conventional defense and 
declared: “The development of a more effec- 
tive transatlantic two-way street is essen- 
tial.” 

The Senate today tentatively approved 
$200 million for cooperative weapons devel- 
opment. The proposal was adopted by voice 
vote, with little debate, as an amendment to 
the 1986 defense bill. 

British Defense Minister Michael Hesel- 
tine said it was proving difficult to guide co- 
operative projects through what he called 
“the minefield of national sovereign inter- 
ests.” 

Carrington said the U.S. proposal for a 
space-based antimissile system was not on 
the agenda, because ministers had discussed 
it at a nuclear planning session six weeks 
ago. Officials said the issue was likely to be 
debated by NATO foreign ministers in Es- 
toril, Portugal, in two weeks.@ 
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TAX EXEMPTION FOR 
FRATERNAL BENEFIT SOCIETIES 


HON. TOBY ROTH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, the origi- 
nal U.S. Treasury Department tax pro- 
posal included a provision which 
would repeal the tax-exempt status of 
fraternal benefit societies. It would be 
a mistake to include this provision in 
final version of the tax bill. 

Fraternal benefit societies, from 
their inception, have existed to aid 
their fellow man. They are not in busi- 
ness to make a profit. Any funds 
earned over and above expenses are re- 
turned to their members and others 
through programs of assistance. 

In 1913, when the U.S. Tax Code was 
established, fraternal benefit societies 
were declared exempt. That was and is 
how it should be. 

Fraternal societies such as Aid Asso- 
ciation for Lutherans, Modern Wood- 
men of America, Knights of Colum- 
bus, and the Polish National Alliance 
are exempt from Federal taxes be- 
cause the programs and volunteer ef- 
forts they pursue benefit their mem- 
bers and others in communities na- 
tionwide. 

More than 10 million people across 
the country belong to fraternal bene- 
fit societies. Every year these societies 
expend more than $200 million for 
charitable and fraternal programs— 
programs which would not happen 
through Government sources. 

Thousands of Americans are im- 
pressing on those of us in Congress a 
clear message: ‘Repeal. of the tax- 
exempt status for fraternal benefit so- 
cieties will destroy the charitable ef- 
forts of millions of people, stifle volun- 
teerism, and eliminate the flow of 
funds to colleges and universities to 
bolster the education of our young 
people.” 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
opposing any changes in the Tax Code 
which would repeal the tax-exempt 
status of fraternal benefit societies. 
Government cannot begin to duplicate 
at any price the volunteer efforts gen- 
erated each year by the millions of 
fraternalists helping others. 


THE 60TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
PASADENA CITY COLLEGE 


HON. CARLOS J. MOORHEAD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 1, 1985, Pasadena City College in 
Pasadena, CA, will celebrate its 60th 
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anniversary as an institution of learn- 
ing and enlightenment. 

During the 60 years of its existence, 
Pasadena City College has helped edu- 
cate more than 1 million students. In 
six decades, it has conferred more 
than 53,000 AA degrees. In three-score 
years, it has added immeasurably to 
the community and society. 

PCC, as the 2-year school is affec- 
tionately known, has achieved a na- 
tional reputation as a learning center 
because of its steady, long-term com- 
mitment to educational excellence. It 
has been a long-time source of commu- 
nity pride. Its faculty has repeatedly 
brought to the local culture intellectu- 
al variety and energy. Its athletic team 
shave been a source of interest and en- 
tertainment. 

It is hard to imagine Pasadena with- 
out Pasadena City College. Unques- 
tionably, all of us from the area have 
been the beneficiaries of the many 
positive influences of Pasadena City 
College. 

Mr. Speaker, I'm delighted to be a 
part of this special celebration. I’m 
pleased to tell my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives that Pasade- 
na City College is having a birthday. 
I'm certain its future will be as bright 
and successful as its past.e 


MILTON EISENHOWER, R.LP. 
HON. BEVERLY B. BYRON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


è Mrs. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
midst of the current debate over the 
budget, it is all too easy to overvalue 
the short-term and immediate effects 
to the detriment of the long perspec- 
tive and the effects of the budget 
upon the generations to come. It is 
therefore refreshing to find a respon- 
sible voice on such a critical issue. Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower, the recently de- 
cease brother of former President 
Dwight Eisenhower and citizen par ex- 
cellence, was one such voice. I would 
like to submit the accompanying arti- 
cle, from the National Taxpayers 
Union's “Dollars & Sense,” on Dr. Ei- 
senhower for the attention of my 
fellow Members. His was a voice of ex- 
perience and commitment, and we 
would do well to give an ear, in the 
current debate especially. 
MILTON EISENHOWER, R.I.P. 

Milton S. Eisenhower, the lone surviving 
brother of President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and Co-Chairman of NTU’s Balance the 
Budget Amendment Committee, died on 
May 2. Dr Eisenhower was one of our cen- 
tury’s leading citizens. He aided eight U.S. 
Presidents, working in high-level posts for 
Presidents Calvin Coolidge, Herbert Hoover, 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt. He continued in 
some capacity for every President through 
Nixon. He served on 12 presidential commis- 
sions, five of which he was Chairman. He 
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was a close confidant of President Roose- 
velt, in spite of their political differences. 
During FDR's years in the White House, 
Dr. Eisenhower was a frequent guest there 
for lunch. He was also his brother’s closest 
advisor, working with him intimately during 
the eight years that he was President. Dr. 
Eisenhower was twice President of the John 
Hopkins University. He received 37 honor- 
ary degrees and sat on the boards of 13 cor- 
porations. 

A great and accomplished man, he had 
from his own intimate experience a better 
grasp of the history and operation of the 
American government in the 20th century 
than practically anyone now living. In fact 
it is doubtful whether anyone since the 
founding of the Republic has served so 
many Presidents in so high a capacity as Dr. 
Eisenhower. 

His concerns for this country were not 
merely the dreamy thoughts of a theorist, 
they were based upon the solid foundation 
of experience. Dr. Eisenhower knew what 
he was talking about. Until his final days, 
he spoke eloquently about the dangers to 
our democracy posed by runaway deficit 
spending and the predominance in the Con- 
gress of selfish interest groups and selfish 
politicians who care more about being re- 
elected than about doing what is right for 
the country. 

He often spoke of deficits as being like se- 
datives. Taken in small doses, they encour- 
age dependency, but do no great damage to 
health, But taken in large quantities for a 
long period of time, they are deadly. He was 
convinced that deficits in America has 
reached the deadly stage. He saw economic 
collapse looming ahead, with runaway infla- 
tion or outright repudiation of the national 
debt likely. He prayed that we would get the 
additional two states needed to force consti- 
tutional reform of federal finances—before 
it is too late. His vivid sense of the urgency 
of this problem did not come from pessi- 
mism, he wasn’t a pessimistic man. He was a 
realist, who saw things as they are—a realist 
who wished to change them to what they 
should be. He fought for years in his final 
bout with cancer, without self-pity and self- 
delusion, He saved all his care for the cause 
he believed in—the American experiment in 
freedom. In his final days, his last message 
to us was a plea that we press forward for 
passage of a Balanced Budget Amendment. 
We will, of course, but it will be harder 
without him.e 


RETIREMENT OF ROBERT POPP 
HON. DOUGLAS APPLEGATE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


e Mr. APPLEGATE. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent years, the news media has 
often-times been criticized for unfair 
and biased reporting of news events. 
Some of these accusations are justified 
and some are not. But, Mr. Speaker, 
never could any such accusation be 
made against one particular newspa- 
per reporter who has recently retired 
after an outstanding 47-year career in 
journalism. 

I am pleased to announce to my col- 
leagues in the House of Representa- 
tives, but with some regret, too, the 
March 29, 1985, retirement of Robert 
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Popp, veteran newspaper reporter for 
the East Liverpool, OH, Evening 
Review newspaper. During his long 
and brilliant career of nearly half a 
century, Bob worked only for the 
Evening Review, and covered primari- 
ly one particular beat, that of local 
government events in the city of East 
Liverpool. Aside from his seniority on 
the job, the one factor that separates 
Bob from so many others in his 
chosen field is his dedication to fair- 
ness, honesty, and objectivity in re- 
porting news events. This has earned 
him the respect of both the readers of 
his article and those about whom his 
articles were written. 

Bob began working for the Evening 
Review in November 1938, as State 
editor at the early age of 18. He served 
3 years in the U.S. Army during World 
War II where he honed his writing 
skills by writing for different Army 
publications. Once discharged in 1944, 
he returned to East Liverpool and the 
Review and his city beat. Over the 
years, Bob became an expert in local 
governmental matters with few 
people, if any, knowing city hall any 
better than he. 

Mr. Speaker, retirement is often- 
times looked upon as representing an 
end of a career, and for Bob Popp, it is 
that; for as he said about newspaper 
reporting, ‘I’ve done my bit.” But 
Bob’s retirement is more than an end; 
it is a beginning of a new life for him 
and his wife, Evelyn. I am sure that I 
speak for all of his faithful readers 
when I say that his articles of the 
events of the day that were framed 
with integrity and honesty will be 
sorely missed. We wish him well in the 
future and congratulate him on what 
has truly been an outstanding career.e 


RURAL HOUSING ESCROW 
PROCEDURES ACT 


HON. JAMES J. FLORIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to a problem that the citizens 
of Gloucester Township, NJ, have 
been experiencing relating to the fail- 
ure of Farmers Home Administration 
to collect property tax payments from 
Farmers Home administered proper- 
ties. 

In this particular township, 1,089 or 
72 percent of the 1,500 FmHA housing 
units are delinquent on their property 
taxes. This has produced a hardship 
on the township because, as a result of 
this failure to collect, nearly $1.2 mil- 
lion is owed to the township. This 
shortfall has caused an increase in the 
property tax paid by the other resi- 
dents of the community and accounts 
for 20 cents on the township’s 84-cent 
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local purpose tax. The average 
Gloucester Township resident with a 
home assessed at $35,000 is paying $70 
per year more in order to offset this 
shortfall. Additionally, the township 
must reduce services at a time when 
increased police protection and other 
services are necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, all of this has resulted 
because the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration has failed to take advantage of 
an option granted by Congress in 1974 
that would allow the agency to set up 
escrow accounts and procedures to col- 
lect property taxes, on an installment 
basis, at the same time as the mort- 
gage payment is collected. 

Yesterday, I introduced H.R. 2584, 
the Rural Housing Escrow Procedures 
Act of 1985, which would mandate 
that Farmers Home establish these 
escrow procedures and accounts within 
60 days of enactment and require bor- 
rowers to make periodic tax payments 
together with their mortgage pay- 
ment. This would benefit all parties 
concerned: the municipalities, better 
able to collect their tax payments; 
Farmers Home Administration, able to 
protect the agency’s mortgage lien as a 
priority; and the borrower, able to 
budget smaller monthly payments, 
rather than having to pay taxes in a 
lump sum. 

The situation in Gloucester Town- 
ship, NJ, is similar to numerous situa- 
tions across the country. I would like 
to urge my colleagues to support this 
effort. I would also like to commend to 
the attention of my colleagues the fol- 
lowing article, by Lillian Micko of the 
Courier-Post, which outlines the situa- 
tion: 

[From the Courier-Post, April 15, 1985] 
UNPAID MORTGAGES BURDEN FOR TOWN 
(By Lillian Micko) 

There are approximately 1,500 delinquent 
taxpayers in Gloucester Township, 1,089 of 
whom share a dubious distinction that has 
given the township a crippling financial 
headache. 

Their mortgages are through the U.S. 
Farmers Home Administration, whose loan 
procedures, township officials say, are the 
main cause of the delinquencies. 

It is a situation reflected in the township’s 
tax rate and in the wallets of its citizens 
who are timely with their taxes. 

And the problem, according to local offi- 
cials, is especially acute in the township be- 
cause it has the largest concentration of 
farmers home mortgages in New Jersey and 
among the largest in the nation. 

Township business administrator and 
chief financial officer John McPeak said the 
farmers home delinquencies account for 20 
cents on the township’s 84-cent local pur- 
pose tax rate. For the law-abiding Glouces- 
ter Township taxpayer, it means an addi- 
tional $70 a year on a home assessed at 
$35,000. 

The key problem, said McPeak, is that 
unlike most other mortgage programs, 
farmers home does not automatically collect 
and make payments for local taxes and 
sewer and fire insurance as part of the 
monthly mortgage bill. 

That means a farmers home mortgage 
must pay for those expenses himself. 
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Unfortunately, said McPeak, many simply 
don't pay. 

He said the negligence creates a burden 
for those who do because, under state law, 
the township must set aside a fund called a 
reserve for uncollected taxes to cover the 
shortfall. 

Currently, of the $1.9 million in the re- 
serve, $1.2 million is attributable to delin- 
quent farmers home mortgages. 

McPeak said the inability to use that 
money for other municipal purposes has 
contributed to increases in the municipal 
tax rate. 

For example, he said, the new 84-cent mu- 
nicipal purpose tax rate established last 
week includes an 11-cent increase, primarily 
for dramatically higher trash diposal costs. 

If the farmers home situation could be re- 
solved completely, McPeak said, the town- 
ship could afford to give all its residents a 
modest tax break even though certain ex- 
penses, such as landfilling and police protec- 
tion, are skyrocketing. 

“I don't think it’s fair,” said Gloucester 
Township Mayor Ann Mullen. “I don’t 
think a community like ours should be sub- 
sidizing a federal program, especially with 
our other expenses so high.” 

Mullen and McPeak said the ideal solution 
would be for farmers home to collect and 
make payments for expenses such as munic- 
ipal taxes. 

Congress gave the agency the authority to 
do that in the mid-1970s, but farmers home 
did not take advantage of the power. 

James Gouryeb, director of the Farmers 
Home Administration in New Jersey, said 
there were two major reasons the agency 
did not move ahead at that time—philoso- 
phy and a woefully inadequate computer 
system. 

Begun in the 1930s as a loan agency to aid 
farmers in the dust bowl areas of the West 
and Midwest, Gouryeb said, farmers home 
eventually evolved into a national entity 
committed to help people of more moderate 
means buy decent homes in rural and devel- 
oping areas. 

But Gouryeb said the agency's philosophy 
began changing in 1981 with the advent of 
the Republican administration of President 
Reagan. 

“Before this administration, the idea was 
to get people into better homes and every- 
thing else would work its way out. Now, 
people are serious about administering. The 
emphasis is now on making sound loans and 
collecting payments.” 

Gouryeb, appointed almost four years ago 
by the Reagan Administration, said the 
agency’s former national director actually 
committed farmers home to do what 
Gloucester Township wants—start mandato- 
ry collection for municipal taxes as part of 
mortgage payments. 

He said the agency is in the midst of a 
multimillion-dollar computer overhaul that 
will enable the collections and payments to 
begin within two years. 

However, Mullen and McPeak are skepti- 


cal. 

“TPI believe it when I see it,” said Mullen. 
McPeak added that he heard that promise 
“three years ago and nothing happened.” 

In the meantime, Mullen said, she would 
continue to push for federal legislation to 
ensure that the agency begin mandatory tax 
deductions. Mullen said the township has 
enlisted the aid of its congressman, Demo- 
crat James J. Florio of Pine Hill, in its 
cause. 

Florio blasted the agency's practices in a 
statement last week. 
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“I am seriously disturbed at the agency's 
failure to implement (tax deductions) before 
the situation became serious in Gloucester 
Township. 

The congressman also criticized the 
agency for rejecting a proposal by Glouces- 
ter Township under which the municipality 
would have utilized its computers to become 
essentially the agency’s mortgage collection 
company. 

In exchange for mandating that holders 
of farmers home mortgages in Gloucester 
Township pay municipal taxes; the town- 
ship would process a homeowner's complete 
mortgage payment and make the necessary 
disbursements to the agency and itself. 

However, the proposal was rejected, in 
part, Gouryeb said, because the agency does 
not have the authority to have someone else 
do its collection work. 

Instead, Gouryeb pointed to another al- 
ternative currently in effect in the town- 
ship. Under that plan, Gouryeb said, the 
agency attempts to sign its clients to a vol- 
untary program under which they agree to 
pay local taxes. 

The problem, McPeak said, is that of the 
51 participants, 26 are behind on their 
taxes. 

Although McPeak said that Gouryeb and 
other New Jersey farmers home officials 
have been sympathetic to Gloucester Town- 
ship's problem, he expressed exasperation 
with the agency’s practices. 

For example, McPeak said, residents with 
farmers home mortgages receive quarterly 
tax bills like everyone else. 

The difference is- that when a farmers 
home client defaults on his taxes, the 
agency eventually steps in and pays the bill. 

However, McPeak said the township's 
farmers home delinquency total remains 
static—even though the agency has not 
granted new mortgages in the township 
since 1981—because the agency’s practice is 
to merely add the amount it has paid for a 
tax delinquency to an individual's mortgage 
obligation. 

In many cases, McPeak said, the same 
person again defaults and the cycle is re- 
peated. 

While McPeak said he applauds the at- 
tempt of farmers home to increase housing 
opportunities for persons of moderate 
means, he believes the agency is doing its 
clients a disservice by not requiring tax pay- 
ments as part of the mortgage bill. 

“Paying taxes is a part of home owner- 
ship,” said McPeak. “Many of their clients 
are young people, first-time homebuyers. 
We've even gotten calls from some who've 
said, “You don’t understand, we're farmers 
home, we don't have to pay taxes.’ ” 

Gouryeb said clients are made aware of 
their tax obligations, although he added 
that “government tends to be more forgiv- 
ing.” 

Although Gouryeb agreed that the exist- 
ing system had shortcomings, he said it was 
unfair to blame the agency for all the prob- 
lems with the mortgage program. 

“(The program) has provided a positive 
social service,” said Gouryeb. He said sever- 
al problems were the direct result of a 1970s 
building boom and noted that the agency's 
portfolio mushroomed from $10 billion in 
1976 to $54 billion in 1980. 

Besides, said Gouryeb, “In our case, we 
are not only a lender, we also have a social 
mission.” 

“All I can say is that we really don’t help 
ourselves if we look back on the mistakes of 
the past. We must look toward the future, 
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deal with the situation as it is today, and 
move on from here."'@ 


A BILL TO ELIMINATE TAX SUB- 
SIDIES FOR SPORTS TEAM 
THEFT 


HON. FORTNEY H. (PETE) STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


è Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, sports 
franchise relocation is an issue that af- 
fects every major city in this country. 
Whether a city has lost a team, like 
Oakland, or is still trying for its first 
sports franchise, relocation can have 
an enormous economic and emotional 
impact on a city. 

All too often cities are put in the 
awkward position trying to outbid one 
another for the scarce resource of a 
sports franchise. Part of this bidding 
contest is conducted with Federal tax 
dollars. I am introducing legislation 
which will eliminate this unwise use of 
taxpayer dollars. 

Most sports facilities that are being 
built in the pursuit of major league 
sports teams are built with industrial 
development bonds. The interest 
income from these bonds is exempt 
from Federal taxes. A sports fan in a 
city can actually help finance the relo- 
cation of his favorite team in his role 
as a Federal taxpayer. 


What we all to frequently have is 
the Federal taxpayer underwriting 
part of the cost of the stadiums that 
team owners have extorted from cities 
around the country. My legislation 
would stop the Federal subsidy of this 
extortion. 


One of the ways a football team or 
baseball team will try to force conces- 
sions out of a city is by demanding 
rights to luxury boxes or skyboxes at 
sports stadiums. These luxury boxes 
are financed in part by U.S. taxpayers. 
Therefore, my bill would also deny in- 
vestment tax credit for the construc- 
tion of any new luxury boxes. The bill 
would not allow a luxury box to be de- 
preciated or otherwise deducted from 
ones taxes. 

Further, if luxury boxes are sold, 
the income from the sale of these 
boxes will be taxed at ordinary income 
rates, rather than at any capital gains 
rate that might otherwise be currently 
appropriate. 

I have introduced my bill today to 
begin the discussion of this issue. My 
goal is to discourage cities from using 
tax dollars and the advantages of the 
Tax Code to lure teams from city to 
city. It is meant to be an antitheft bill. 
It is meant to be a stability for fans 
bill.e 
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WE NEED A GOOD NEIGHBOR 
POLICY IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, every member of this body 
receives hundreds of pieces of mail 
each day. Much of that mail is rou- 
tine, mass-produced or computer-gen- 
erated. It usually has only limited 
impact. 

Occasionally, though, a letter arrives 
that makes you sit up and take notice. 
I'm referring to the type of corre- 
spondence that provides a new insight, 
that by its simple eloquence captures 
the essence of what an issue is all 
about. 

I recently received such a letter from 
Margaret and Munson Hinman of 
Union City, CA, people I’m proud to 
claim as my constituents. Their letter 
points out precisely what is wrong 
with the administration’s policy in 
Central America. 

Instead of being good neighbors to 
the nations of Central America, our 
President is doing his best to make us 
bad neighbors. Instead of being part of 
the peace process, we are busy foment- 
ing instability and turmoil in an al- 
ready tumultuous region. 

I urge my colleagues to read what 
Mr. and Mrs. Hinman have to say. It’s 
a simple message. It makes perfect 
sense. Let’s heed their advice. Let’s be 
good neighbors. 

The letter follows: 


Unron City, CA, 
May 10, 1985. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN EDWARDS, My wife and 
I, in our 60's, live in a new neighborhood 
where most of our neighbors are buying 
their first home. Since we're on our sixth 
home, we have many opportunities to coun- 
sel them on gardening and engineering and 
to lend out tools occasionally. Quite a few of 
our neighbors are Asiatic, Indian, and Mexi- 
can-American. All kinds of religions and pol- 
itics are here. 

We have, by choice, become good neigh- 
bors. We could have chosen to be difficult 
neighbors—making demands, calling the 
cops, threatening pets, erecting barriers, 
snooping, and gossiping. 

You know which choice gives us the great- 
er “power” in our neighborhood. Why in 
God's name is the U.S. trying so hard to be 
a bad neighbor? I resent it because the ad- 
ministration is not only alienating our Latin 
neighbors, it is alienating me. We're actual- 
ly wasting our potential power for good by 
putting pride ahead of principle. 

We need a new commitment to a Good 
Neighbor policy, Congressman. 

Sincerely, 
MUNSON HINMAN.@ 
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LANGE-SHULTZ MEETING 


HON. GUY V. MOLINARI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. MOLINARI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
disappointed to read this morning that 
Prime Minister Lange of New Zealand 
has refused to meet Secretary Shultz 
in Malaysia this July. 

The current situation between our 
country and New Zealand, which has 
been strained since New Zealand 
denied port access to one of our naval 
ships last February because we could 
neither confirm nor deny the presence 
of nuclear weapons on board, contin- 
ues to be troubling. In fact, the United 
States had already spent many 
months prior to the refusal of port 
access working to avoid such a situa- 
tion from occurring. 

The United States has been re- 
strained in their response to the port 
access ban, and, I believe, willing to 
continue negotiations to resolve this 
problem. However, I am not as confi- 
dent in the intentions of the New Zea- 
land Government and their desire to 
work toward a satisfactory solution to 
the port access issue. 

Mr. Speaker, the behavior of Mr. 
Lange has been disturbing over the 
last 3% months. By his not willing to 
meet with Secretary Shultz this 
summer, Prime Minister Lange will 
certainly perpetuate the current im- 
passe. His action raises questions as to 
his motives and willingness to work to- 
gether with us toward a return to the 
friendly relations we once enjoyed.e 


NATIONAL TOURISM WEEK 1985 
HON. THOMAS A. DASCHLE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Travel and 
Tourism Caucus, I would like to add 
my voice to those supporting National 
Tourism Week 1985. This week’s 
events will kick off the summer vaca- 
tion season. As many as 105 million 
Americans will take to the roads, 
tracks, and the air to see new parts of 
our great Nation. 

“Tourism Works for America” is the 
slogan for this week’s activities. I 
would like to adapt this theme to say 
“Tourism Works for South Dakota.” 

Travel and tourism was South Dako- 
ta’s second largest employer in 1982, 
the last year complete statistics are 
available. Only agriculture, the State’s 
dominant industry, employs more 
people. 

In South Dakota alone, tourists 
spent $1.2 million each day of 1982 
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and contributed more than $46,000 per 
day to the State in tax revenues. Visi- 
tors from foreign countries spent $8.5 
million in 1983. 

Tourism also plays a key role in our 
international balance of trade. With 
trade deficits reaching their highest 
levels in this Nation’s history, it 
should be recognized that tourism is 
one of our major exports. In 1982, 
overseas visitors spent more than $11 
billion during their travels to the 
United States. 

Yet, the administration has recom- 
mended the dismantling of the U.S. 
Travel and Tourism Administration 
[(USTTA], the Agency charged with 
coordinating our tourism policies. 

If we are to reverse the flow of dol- 
lars into foreign countries, we must 
promote tourism in other lands as ag- 
gressively as they do in ours. Now is 
the time we need a well-managed ad- 
vertising campaign to market and pro- 
mote this country. The USTTA has 
such an ambitious marketing and tour- 
ism promotion program in the works. 
It must be allowed to continue. 

Tourism is an important economic 
fact of life in South Dakota as it is 
throughout the Nation. Let’s spend 
this week spreading the word: ‘“Tour- 
ism Works for America.”@ 


VIGIL FOR VICTIMS OF AC- 
QUIRED IMMUNE DEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME 


HON. SALA BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


è Mrs. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on Memorial Day, I will join 
the Nation in honoring those Ameri- 
cans who lost their lives in war. 

I want to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues another observance that 
will be occurring that day. In San 
Francisco, in more than 40 cities 
throughout the country, and in five 
foreign nations, people will participate 
in candlelight vigils to honor those 
who have died from acquired immune 
deficiency syndrome. 

This disease has taken the lives of 
5,000 Americans already and that 
figure is expected to triple in the next 
18 months. AIDS has caused death 
and terrible suffering for its victims, 
and for their families, and friends. 

On May 27, I will join with people 
across the globe remembering those 
who have died and supporting those 
who are struggling to end this epidem- 
ic.@ 
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IRRELEVANT WEEK 


HON. ROBERT E. BADHAM 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. BADHAM. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to extend my congratulations to 
this year’s honoree at the 10th anni- 
versary of Irrelevant Week in Newport 
Beach. Donald Chumley, defensive 
tackle from the University of Georgia, 
is being honored during the entire 
week of June 23, 1985, as the last 
player selected in the recent National 
Football League draft. 

Mr. Chumley, a graduate of Groves 
High School in Savannah, GA, was 
drafted No. 336 by the San Francisco 
49’ers. He is the son Mr. and Mrs. 
Leneer Chumley of Savannah. 

Irrelevant Week is an annual com- 
munity celebration founded on the 
credo “Irrelevant Week Means Doing 
Something Nice for Someone for No 
Reason.” It will be highlighted this 
year by a golf tournament, a tour of 
the city, a college night rally, a day at 
Disneyland, a celebrity roast, a super- 
stars competition, and a day at the 
races, among other activities. 

It has been my pleasure each year to 
support this event as a lighthearted 
way for the community to come to- 
gether in a spirit of conviviality and 
enjoyment.e@ 


A CONGRESSIONAL TRIBUTE TO 
PAUL DEMPSTER 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to pay tribute to Paul Dempster, 
the president of the Sailors’ Union of 
the Pacific, who will be honored as 
“Man of the Year” by the Southern 
California Ports Council on June 7, 
1985. 

Born in Honolulu, HI, Mr. Dempster 
moved to San Francisco in 1942. After 
serving in the U.S. Marine Corps from 
1945 to 1948, Mr. Dempster joined the 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific. 

After serving the Sailors’ Union of 
the Pacific in a variety of capacities, 
Mr. Dempster became the union's 
tanker business agent in 1966. He was 
elected to the union’s chief leadership 
position in 1978 and has served as 
president/secretary-treasurer of the 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific ever since 
then. 

In addition to providing leadership 
to his own union, Paul Dempster has 
earned a reputation as one of Califor- 
nia’s premier labor leaders through his 
contributions to the trade union move- 
ment and his community. He is presi- 
dent of the Maritime Trade Port 
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Council of San Francisco, AFL-CIO; 
vice president of the Seafarers Inter- 
national Union of North America; an 
executive board member of the AFL- 
CIO’s Maritime Trades Department, 
and an official in a variety of other 
trade union organizations. Paul Demp- 
ster, in addition to his numerous con- 
tributions to union organizations, has 
contributed through his civic and com- 
munity concerns to numerous other 
projects and organizations. 

Paul Dempster has enriched the 
quality of life and the quality of work 
in his 37 years of service to the Sailors’ 
Union of the Pacific and other mari- 
time organizations. I am sure that we 
can count on many more years of fine 
service to the maritime community 
and to the State of California from 
Mr. Dempster. My wife, Lee, joins me 
in wishing Paul Dempster and his 
family continued success and all the 
best in the years ahead.e@ 


THE FAIR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRACTICES ACT OF 1985 


HON. BRIAN J. DONNELLY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. DONNELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing the Fair Foreign 
Trade Practices Act of 1985. 

This legislation restructures the 
mechanisms and procedures of section 
301 of the Trade Act of 1974 to require 
enforcement of international trade 
agreements and minimize unfair for- 
eign trade practices. It provides that 
the U.S. Trade Representative, rather 
than the President, as under current 
law, will make the determination as to 
whether a response to burdensome 
foreign trade practices is appropriate. 
Once the Trade Representative deter- 
mines that a response is appropriate, 
he must take action to provide relief. 
Under current law, such action is 
merely discretionary. This bill further 
sets stringent time limits within which 
the Trade Representative must make a 
determination under section 301, and 
initiate the action he determines nec- 
essary. The President has 60 days to 
disapprove the Trade Representative’s 
contemplated action, and then 15 days 
to submit his reasons for disapproval 
to Congress. Finally, the bill adds “‘in- 
jurious industrial targeting,” currently 
not included, to the list of foreign acts, 
policies, or practices that require an 
appropriateness of response determi- 
nation under section 301. 

Mr. Speaker, the Fair Foreign Trade 
Practices Act of 1985 will make trade 
law more responsive to the needs of 
U.S. industry. Section 301 will be the 
prompt, effective relief mechanism 
Congress intended. I urge my col- 
leagues to join me in supporting this 
legislation. 
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HONESTY IN MILITARY 
CONTRACTS ACT OF 1985 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


è Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
probe by the House Armed Services 
Committee turned up more than $1 
billion in questionable expenses 
claimed by seven defense contractors. 

Among the unconscionable claims 
submitted by defense contractors were 
for reimbursement by our Govern- 
ment of: $10,713 in charges to recover 
losses from an executive barbershop; 
$12,333 for two season tickets at the 
Los Angeles Forum where professional 
hockey and basketball is played; 
$160,000 in taxes paid to a foreign gov- 
ernment in connection with overseas 
sales of commercial products; $959 for 
a single day’s golf fees; $1,099,619 in 
charges to recover losses from an em- 
ployee cafeteria; and $62,071 for public 
relations costs following the crash of 
an aircraft produced by one firm. 

A General Accounting Office investi- 
gation found that 11 top military con- 
tractors routinely charge the Penta- 
gon for entertainment, public rela- 
tions, personal travel, and promotional 
giveaways. To make matters worse, 
Pentagon auditors generally ques- 
tioned these costs, but less than half 
of the charges were disallowed by De- 
fense Department negotiators. 

In the last few years, the American 
people have been asked to make signif- 
icant sacrifices across the entire spec- 
trum of programs funded by the Fed- 
eral Government. At the same time, 
our defense expenditures have climbed 
significantly. 

While the American people are pre- 
pared and willing to provide for an 
adequate national defense, they are 
not willing to see their hard-earned 
tax dollars squandered on country 
club memberships, private corporate 
jets for personal travel, and boarding 
fees at exclusive kennels. 

It is essential that we in the Con- 
gress make clear—both to the Penta- 
gon and to defense contractors—that 
such practices will not be tolerated. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced H.R. 
2562—the Honesty in Defense Con- 
tracting Act of 1985—to prevent some 
of these appalling abuses. This legisla- 
tion, first of all, specifies what items 
may and may not be included for reim- 
bursement by the Department of De- 
fense. This will insure that Pentagon 
auditors do not consider certain ex- 
penses permissible in any circum- 
stances, and it will prevent Defense 
Department officials from compromis- 
ing with military contractors by split- 
ting the difference over questionable 
claims. 

My legislation specifically prohibits 
reimbursement to defense contractors 
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for any of the following expenses: Ad- 
vertising, other than for recruiting 
employees; country club dues; compa- 
ny-furnished automobiles for personal 
use; use of corporate aircraft for per- 
sonal benefit; entertainment costs; 
hotel costs for more than a normal 
single or double room; exhorbitant ex- 
penses for meals; fines. and penalties; 
lobbying costs; first class air travel; 
and gifts of any kind. 

The second important provision of 
this legislation, Mr. Speaker, is the au- 
thorization of increased criminal pen- 
alties for false claims made against the 
Government by defense contractors. If 
any contractor submits for reimburse- 
ment any expenses which are prohibit- 
ed by law, not only will that amount 
be disallowed, but the contractor will 
be assessed a penalty equal to three 
times the amount illegally sought. 

In addition, my legislation increases 
the maximum criminal fine that can 
be imposed upon a defense contractor 
who submits fraudulent claims from 
$10,000 to $100,000. The bill also in- 
creases the amount that can be recov- 
ered if the Federal Government initi- 
ates civil proceedings to three times 
the amount fradulently charged, plus 
court costs. 

Mr. Speaker, the sorry spectacle of 
defense contractors defrauding the 
American people must stop. The Con- 
gress must act to prevent these fla- 
grant abuses of the public trust. I urge 
my colleagues to join me in sponsoring 
H.R. 2562—the Honesty in Military 
Contracts Act of 1985. 


RUTH FERNANDEZ: “THE SOUL 
OF PUERTO RICO MADE INTO 
SONG” 


HON. ROBERT GARCIA 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take a moment to honor an out- 
standing humanitarian, Ms. Ruth Fer- 
nandez, Ms. Fernandez is known 
throughout my community, and her 
native Puerto Rico, for her excellent 
singing as well as her commitment to 
worthy causes within the Puerto 
Rican community. 

Because of her work and her spirit, 
Ruth has become known as, “the Soul 
of Puerto Rico Turned Into Song.” On 
June 6, as part of “Semana Puertorri- 
quena,” Puerto Rican Week, in New 
York City, Fox Street Shelter will be 
renamed “the Ruth Fernandez Family 
Residence.” I can think of no better 
way to honor Ruth than by identify- 
ing her name with a center that plays 
a vital role in helping the less fortu- 
nate in my community. 

I am enclosing a brief biography of 
Ruth submitted to me by her friends 
at the South Bronx Community Man- 
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agement Co. I trust my colleagues will 
enjoy learning more about this re- 
markable woman. 


The biography follows: 
RUTH FERNANDEZ 


Ruth Fernandez, the Soul of Puerto Rico 
Made Into Song, was born and educated in 
Ponce, Puerto Rico, While still a very young 
girl, she organized her own musical group 
and performed in the schools and at church 
festivities. At a still tender age, she began 
singing on radio. This led to a contract with 
the most popular orchestra of the day, 
“Mingo y sus Whoopie Kids.” During the 
Second World War and the Korean war, Ms. 
Fernandez entertained the troops through- 
out the Caribbean Islands and Panama. 

Ms. Fernandez rapidly grew in popularity. 
During the eight years of its existence, her 
television program, “Del Brazo con Ruth 
Fernandez” was highly favored. In New 
York, Ms. Fernandez appeared in all the im- 
portant concert halls, such as Carnegie Hall, 
Town Hall, and Philharmonic Hall. She was 
the first Hispanic popular singer to be invit- 
ed by the Metropolitan Opera to peform in 
its concert series at the Lewis Holm Stadi- 
um. Ms. Fernandez has, throughout her 
career, been Puerto Rico’s standard bearer 
in Latin America and Europe. She has ap- 
peared in films in Puerto Rico and other 
countries. Her many long-playing recordings 
under the RCA Victor, Columbia, Montilla, 
Seece, Verne, Gems, and Roulette labels are 
legendary. Ms. Fernandez has been the re- 
cipient of countless awards and honors in- 
cluding Madrina—Godmother—of the 1983 
New York Puerto Rican Parade. Among the 
dearest of these to her heart is the song 
“Ven a Mi” especially composed for her by 
Pablo Casals, In 1969, Ms. Fernandez re- 
ceived an honorary doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico. In spite of her many 
artistic and social commitments, Ms. Fer- 
nandez volunteers her services to many 
worthy causes; among these is her yearly 
personal and artistic contribution to the Ca- 
pitulo d Puerto Rico de la Asociacion de 
Ninos y Adultos Lisiados. Ms. Fernandez has 
always striven to make Puerto Rico folklore 
known throughout the world. Her artistic 
prowess and success are paramount; never- 
theless, she has also triumphed in the politi- 
cal arena, being the first singer in the world 
to have become a senator—Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. Ruth Fernandez’ glorious 
50-year career has been a model of beauty 
to the eyes and ears of the world. She is 
rightfully named “El Alma de Puerto Rico 

The Soul of Puerto Rico 
Made Into Song.”"e 


THE COLLEGE ATHLETE EDUCA- 
TION AND PROTECTION ACT 
OF 1985 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have introduced the College Athlete 
Education and Protection Act, legisla- 
tion which I believe will reverse the 
dismal record of some colleges and 
universities in graduating their schol- 
arship athletes. 
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My legislation would require that 75 
percent of student athletes with ath- 
letic scholarships for 3 or more years 
graduate in a maximum of 5 years. 
Failure to meet this goal would result 
in the removal of the tax deduction 
status for contributions to the athletic 
department at the college or universi- 
ty in violation or to any organization 
which donates funds to that college or 
university’s athletic department. The 
average of the graduation rates for the 
previous 5 years will determine the tax 
deduction status for the current year. 

Athletic departments raise money 
through various organizations from in- 
dividuals with the help of Federal tax 
deductions on the promise of fostering 
education through athletic scholar- 
ships. Considering the dismal gradua- 
tion rate of college athletes at some in- 
stitutions, I believe it is time for the 
Federal Government to reconsider 
whether or not such tax benefits, 
given under the guise of advancing 
education, are warranted or deserved. 

Recent scandals at some universities 
have not only tarnished college sports, 
but have again illustrated the need for 
reform. There is something wrong 
when at Memphis State only four out 
of 43 basketball players have graduat- 
ed since 1972 and I am sure that this 
situation is not an isolated incident. 
When you consider that only 1 per- 
cent of college athletes sign a profes- 
sional contract, you have to wonder 
what happens to those athletes who 
have been used for their athletic abili- 
ty, but fall between the cracks without 
a pro contract or a degree. 

My legislation seeks only to re-estab- 
lish education as the top priority at 
colleges and universities for every stu- 
dent. Fortunately, there are many in- 
stitutions that would not be affected 
by this bill because education has not 
taken a backseat. I am afraid, howev- 
er, that too many people are becoming 
more interested in the box score than 
the report card. We must remember 
that colleges and universities are not 
training grounds for professional ath- 
letes; they are institutions for higher 
education. 

In the next several weeks, I will be 
sending copies of my legislation to uni- 
versity officials, college coaches, 
sportswriters and other interested par- 
ties for comment and review. 

As a former educator, I strongly be- 
lieve that there is nothing more im- 
portant for a youngster than obtain- 
ing a good education. There was a time 
when an athletic scholarship was so 
valued because it afforded an opportu- 
nity for higher education. It’s time we 
return to those values. For me not to 
introduce this bill would mean that I 
am guilty of the same kind of attitude 
which has created this problem. I 
cannot find any justification to contin- 
ue giving tax advantages under the 
guise of “advancing education” if edu- 
cation is not being advanced. 
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I hope my fellow members will join 
me in supporting this legislation. By 
joining me in this effort, we will be 
able to show university officials that 
Congress is concerned and is ready to 
see much-needed reform.@ 


ST. MICHAEL ARCHANGEL 
SCHOOL ACADEMIC EXCEL- 
LENCE AWARD 


HON. WILLIAM O. LIPINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


è Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday evening, May 23, St. Mi- 
chael Archangel School, which is lo- 
cated in my congressional district, 
held their Academic Excellence Award 
Dinner to honor those students who 
have excelled during this past school 
year in one of five designated sub- 
jects—religion, mathematics, English, 
science, and social studies. 

Today, I would like to recognize and 
extend my congratulations to these 
fine students for their scholastic ac- 
complishments. Their achievements 
represent the serious attitudes they 
have toward the learning process. 
These young and determined students 
have certainly earned these academic 
awards. I wish them well in their 
future studies. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like pay 
tribute to two individuals who have 
dedicated themselves toward the bet- 
terment of St. Michael Archangel 
School. They are the Reverend 
Armand E. Gress, the pastor of St. Mi- 
chael’s, and Sister M. Dolores Munoz, 
the school’s principal. Their continu- 
ous and tireless efforts on behalf of St. 
Michael’s are truly an inspiration for 
all of us. 

Mr. Speaker, the St. Michael Arch- 
angel School Academic Excellence 
Award recipients are Ramon Nunez, 
Myrna Moreno, Angela Troianos, 
Amanda Barrus, Elizabeth Alvarez, 
Hilda Sanchez, Charise Malinowski, 
and Christine Spontak for religion; 
Lisa DeHoyos, William Piegari, Celia 
Martinez, Wendy Lachtara, Anthony 
Piegari, Yvette Castro, Audrey Yakin, 
and Carlos Ortega for mathematics; 
James Troianos, Nichole Coffman, 
Nereida Ortiz, Nancy Nunez, Julie 
Hickey, Diane Strohschein, Joan 
Spontak, and Kathleen Coyle for Eng- 
lish; Heather Miller, Candice Wa- 
sinski, Michelle Flozak, Gerardo 
Ortega, Luz Maria Mendoza, and 
Kathryn Domovic for science; and Ga- 
briela Pazmino, Francine Mason, Jen- 
nifer Pakarklis, John Satala, 
Francesco Minonne, and Alexander 
Alonzo for social studies.@ 
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LINK BETWEEN DRUG ABUSE 
AND DROP-OUT RATE 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


è Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the Select Committee on 
Narcotics Abuse and Control, I want to 
bring to my colleagues’ attention an 
article entitled, “Link Between Drug 
Abuse and Drop-Out Rate,” which ap- 
peared in the April 1985 issue of 
Adamha News, the newsletter of the 
Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental 
Health Administration in the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services. 
This article raises disturbing implica- 
tions about the extent of drug abuse 
among our young people and demon- 
strates the need for improved data col- 
lection to more accurately follow drug 
abuse patterns. 

The National Institute on Drug 
Abuse [NIDA] in Adamha currently 
funds two major surveys to collect in- 
formation pertaining to drug usage 
trends: The high school seniors 
survey, which is done annually, and 
the national household survey con- 
ducted every 2 to 3 years. These sur- 
veys provide essential information, 
and I encourage their continuance; 
however, they do have shortcomings. 
As one treatment professional and 
former Federal drug abuse official tes- 
tified before the select committee last 
year: 

It’s not our high school seniors who are 
coming into treatment, it’s our dropouts. 
They are not part of the (High School Sen- 
iors Survey). 

It is not the people who are in the house- 
hold survey who have permanent known ad- 
dresses so they can be sampled out of the 
community; it’s the people without perma- 
nent residences or living in single rooms 
that are coming into our treatment pro- 
grams. 

It is within this context that I feel 
the article in the April 1985 issue of 
Adamha News is so important. 

The article reports that a recent 
NIDA study found “significantly” 
more students involved in using drugs 
failed to graduate from high school 
than students who were not involved 
with drugs. A NIDA spokesman is 
quoted as saying, “The study is par- 
ticularly important because it covers 
grade levels not included in our High 
School Seniors Survey and shows a 
direct relationship between drug use 
and the high school dropout rate.” 
The article notes that of the 598 high 
school students surveyed, 208, or more 
than a third, dropped out prior to 
graduation. 

I commend NIDA for initiating this 
study to examine the extent of drug 
usage among high school dropouts. 
This group, unfortunately, represents 
too large a segment of our people, es- 
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pecially of our urban, minority, unem- 
ployed youth. In my own city of New 
York, the dropout rate is estimated at 
more than 42 percent. We need to 
know much more about these young 
people who are at high risk for drug 
abuse problems. We also need to learn 
how to prevent and treat drug abuse 
among this group. I urge NIDA to con- 
tinue and expand its studies of drug 
use among high school dropouts. 

Data in recent years from the High 
School Seniors Survey and the nation- 
al Household Survey have indicated an 
overall decline in drug usage, but con- 
tradictory evidence has been raised 
from other sources. For example, 
State and local officials testifying 
before the select committee report an 
increasing demand for drug abuse 
services. In addition, the availability of 
cocaine, marijuana, and heroin has 
been escalating the past 3 to 4 years. 
Further, sharp increases in the 
number of deaths and emergency 
room incidents related to heroin and 
cocaine usage have been witnessed 
over the past few years. Now, the 
NIDA study on drug usage and high 
school dropouts raises new concerns 
about the extent of drug use among 
our youth. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I 
strongly feel that expanding such 
studies and increasing other Federal 
drug abuse data collection efforts are 
essential to allow for greater accuracy 
in understanding and predicting drug 
abuse trends. 

I ask that the Adamha News article 
entitled “Link Between Drug Abuse 
and Drop-Out Rate,” be inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this 
time. 

Link BETWEEN DRUG USE AND DROP-OUT 

RATE 

A National Institute on Drug Abuse study 
found “significantly” more students in- 
volved with drugs failed to graduate from 
high schoo] than did students not involved 
with drugs. 

The study was conducted in two Philadel- 
phia public high schools, among students in 
the 9th, 10th, and 11th grades. 

“The study is particularly important be- 
cause it covers grade levels not included in 
our High School Seniors Survey and shows 
a direct relationship between drug use and 
the high school dropout rate,” said Dr. 
George Beschner, of NIDA’s Treatment Re- 
search Branch, Division of Clinical Re- 
search. 

Students were considered to be involved in 
using drugs if they used marijuana or alco- 
hol on an average of at least once per week 
for 3 months, and/or used any illicit drug 
other than marijuana during the year pre- 
ceding the study. 

Of the 598 students from the two high 
schools surveyed, 208 dropped out of school 
prior to graduation, 318 graduated on time, 
and 72 continued in high school, or their 
status was unknown at the time researchers 
were making their final assessment. The 
study sample was 53 percent female and 47 
percent male; 61 percent were white and 36 
percent black. 

Dr. Alfred Friedman, the researcher at 
the Philadelphia Psychiatric Center, said 
students who had lower drug use index 
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scores were more likely to finish high school 
than those with higher scores. 

“Given the numbers of school students in- 
volved with drugs and the problems that in- 
volvement poses for their capacities to func- 
tion effectively, the data are a very strong 
argument for increased emphasis on early 
intervention and treatment,” Friedman 
said.e 


ENDING AGE DISCRIMINATION 
IN EMPLOYMENT 


HON. C.W. BILL YOUNG 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


e Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, May is Older Americans Month, a 
time during which we pay tribute to 
and thank our Nation’s senior citizens 
for their past, present, and future con- 
tributions to our country. 

Almost 30 percent of the Pinellas 
County, FL residents I represent are 
over 65 years of age, so I am well 
aware of how valuable these people 
are to our community. Many of our 
local elected officials and community 
leaders are over 65. In addition, many 
of the county’s retirees provide count- 
less hours of public service work. 

They volunteer to help patients at 
the Bay Pines Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Hospital, assist those less able 
then themselves with work around the 
home under the Chore Program, offer 
companionship and care to the ill and 
frail under the Senior Companion Pro- 
gram, provide guidance and friendship 
to disadvantaged children under the 
Foster Grandparents Program, serve a 
variety of roles through volunteer 
work at local hospitals, libraries, 
schools, and nursing homes, deliver 
food to shut-ins under the Meals on 
Wheels Program, and work part time 
for local community service agencies 
through the Senior Community Serv- 
ice Program. 

Clearly the depth and breadth of 
their service to our community reflects 
the skills and experiences older Ameri- 
cans are able to share with their 
neighbors. Prior to their retirement, 
they helped build and strengthen our 
communities and following retirement 
they continue to contribute unselfish- 
ly toward improving their neighbor- 
hoods. 

Unfortunately, many Americans who 
want to work past age 65 find they are 
discriminated against in the work 
force. The Age Discrimination in Em- 
ployment Act protects workers be- 
tween the ages of 40 and 70 from age 
discrimination in hiring, promotions, 
terminations, and the terms and condi- 
tions of employment. However, it does 
not offer these same protections to in- 
dividuals older than 70. 

Legislation I am introducing today 
would finally remove the upper age 
limit of 70 from the Age Discrimina- 
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tion in Employment Act and prohibit 
age discrimination against any worker 
because of age. 

Many older Americans want to con- 
tinue their working careers past 170 
and Congress should do everything 
possible to see that these people are 
not discriminated against in the work- 
place. They provide a valuable source 
of knowledge, experience, and exper- 
tise to American businesses and are an 
important natural resource to our 
Nation that should not be overlooked. 

One stirring example of the contri- 
bution workers over the age of 170 
make to American businesses is Muriel 
Nelson, an 84-year-old employee of 
Aircraft Porous Media in Pinellas 
Park, FL. For the past 12 years she 
has handled employee insurance 
claims for the firm’s 450 employees. 
She has become an important asset to 
the company. 

Aircraft Porous Media also employs 
Pat Lucco, and 82-year-old mainte- 
nance group leader. He has been with 
the company since 1974. 

Ruth Bross, a reporter for the Pinel- 
las Park News, recently wrote about 
Muriel and Pat’s contributions to the 
company and I would like to include 
her story following my remarks. She 
quotes Bob Spennato, personnel direc- 
tor for Aircraft Porous Media, as 
saying, “Our philosophy is that if you 
can do the job we’re not concerned 
about your age.” 

Enactment of my legislation would 
eliminate the barriers to employment 
to those over the age of 70 who, like 
Muriel and Pat, want to continue 
working. They know the contributions 
they are able to make to their employ- 
ers, and as many employers have 
learned, older Americans are an inte- 
gral part of our Nation’s businesses 
and communities. We pay tribute this 
month to their countless contributions 
and thank them for the special skills 
and enthusiasm they share with us 
each day. 

{From the Pinellas Park News, May 9, 1985] 
OLDEST WORKER SAYS FLEXIBILITY KEY TO 
Jos Success 
(By Ruth M. Bross) 

Muriel Nelson got her driver's license re- 
newed last week, three days before her 84th 
birthday, which was May 4th. 

“I don’t drive a lot, but it would cripple 
me a little if I couldn't,” she explained. “I 
told Bob, ‘If I don’t get my license the car 
belongs to you. Just see to it that I get to 
work and back.’” 

“Bob” is Bob Spennato, personnel director 
for Aircraft Porous Media Inc. (APM). He 
hired Mrs. Nelson 12 years ago this month 
to handle the manufacturer’s employee in- 
surance claims. 

“After my husband Lewis died, I wasn’t 
going to just sit,” Mrs. Nelson said while 
processing a stack of insurance forms at her 
desk in the personne] office of APM. 

So, in 1973, she registered with Kelly 
Services, the temporary employment 
agency, and they sent her to APM to fill a 
one-day vacancy. 
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“I observed her working, and noticed she 
didn’t take much time for lunch, even 
though she was entitled to, and I asked her 
if she would like a job in personnel,” Spen- 
nato said. “We had a little over 200 employ- 
ees at that time. She worked fulltime for us 
for 10 years and is now working a five- or 
six-hour day.” 

APM currently employs 450 persons in the 
sprawling, modern complex at 6301-49th St. 
where filters for the aerospace industry are 
manufactured. The parts range from a 
single element costing $25 to completed as- 
sembly unit worth $13,000. 

Spennato is on a first-name basis with 
most of those workers, including Mrs. 
Nelson and Pat Lucco, maintenance group 
leader. Lucco has been with APM since 
1974. He is 82 years old. 

Spennato recommended both Lucco and 
Mrs. Nelson to Professional Employment 
and Training Services (PETS) for a contest 
held recently in conjunction with the na- 
tional Employ An Older Worker Week. 

Called “The Silver Hat Contest,” it was in- 
tended to determine the oldest worker in 
Pinellas County and the individual who 
made the most significant contribution to 
an employer. All persons nominated were at 
least 55 years old, according to Mary Ro- 
manik, older workers specialist at PETS. 
The awards “generate interest that there 
are persons over 55 who can made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the labor force,” she 
said. 

When Mrs. Nelson learned of her nomina- 
tion she questioned her boss’ judgment by 
saying, “What, again?” In 1983, she won the 
award for making the most significant con- 
tribution to an employer and gave the prize, 
a two-day weekend at a beach motel, to her 
daughter. 

This year, she won again. She was pre- 
sented a certificate for being the oldest indi- 
vidual nominated on March 6th. 

Mrs. Nelson is the mother of three chil- 
dren. A daughter, Bernice, 63, lives in Wich- 
ita, Kansas; a son, Robert, 59, resides in 
Minneapolis and another daughter, Mary 
58, resides in St. Petersburg. Mrs. Nelson 
has eight grand-children and 10 great- 
grandchildren. 

Her life, she says, has been centered 
around home, yard and family, but she has 
always worked. In fact, Mrs. Nelson lists 
“work” as her hobby. She often takes it 
home with her. 

“This is critical work being done (at 
APM),” she asserted. “The people who work 
here are concerned about their families and 
worry about any unpaid bills. I want to keep 
their minds at ease and say: ‘Don't worry 
about it’ and ‘I’ll take care of it.’ 

“Doctors are careless,” she continued 
“When their bills aren’t clear enough for in- 
surance purposes it causes a mix-up.” 

Melanie Nyc shares and office with Mrs. 
Nelson and specializes in employee orienta- 
tion. She said Mrs. Nelson has been her 
mentor and expressed admiration for the 
way the older worker gets things done. 

“She’s a real sharp gal and can give ‘em 
what-for on the phone,” Mrs. Nyc said 
about Mrs. Nelson’s techniques to speed up 
payment of an insurance claim. 

As for her employer, Spennato said, “Our 
philosophy is that if you can do the job 
we're not concerned about your age.” 

Though Mrs. Nelson has had a great deal 
of office experience, she originally planning 
to make teaching her career. It was her first 
job. 

“Being a schoolteacher was the only 
proper thing for a lady to do back then,” 
she said. 
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But after instructing “all eight” of the 
pupils in Esterville, a small Iowa communi- 
ty, she gave it up. 

“After a year, I thought there must be 
something better to do,” she said. 

Mrs. Nelson said she has held various jobs, 
but mostly worked in accounting. “The larg- 
est amount of money I ever held in my hand 
was a check for $1,700,000,” she recalled. It 
was the bid awarded a Minneapolis con- 
struction firm where she once worked, for 
construction of a new private school. 

Mrs. Nelson recommends career changes 
for nearly everyone. 

“If you work at one job for 40 or 50 years 
you are limited,” she advised. “You have to 
get variety or your mind gets in a rut. 

“I had a friend who retired from doing the 
same job for years. She went to work as a 
Kelly girl and she was a flop. She just 
wasn’t flexible anymore.”@ 


A CELEBRATION OF WOMEN’S 
SPORTS 


HON. NORMAN Y. MINETA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. MINETA. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to call attention to 10 special 
young women who have been recog- 
nized as “America’s Up and Coming” 
women athletes by the Women’s 
Sports Foundation and the makers of 
Milky Way. These young women 
embody the promise of athletic excel- 
lence in our country and should serve 
as examples to other young athletes. 

I am particularly delighted to note 
that Ms. Debi Thomas, from my own 
congressional district, has won the ar- 
tistic sports category. Debi is an inter- 
nationally recognized figure skater 
who placed fifth behind fellow Ameri- 
can, Tiffany Chin, at the world cham- 
pionship held in Tokyo last March. In 
the U.S. nationals, Debi placed second, 
and as a result of her performance, 
was named to the world team. I am 
sure Debi’s achievements will encour- 
age other talented young women, par- 
ticularly other young black women, to 
follow in her footsteps. 

I would also like to share with you 
the names and categories of the other 
women honored at the “‘Celebration of 
Women’s Sports” award program. 

Hurdler Leslie Maxie of San Mateo, 
CA, was named the winner in the 
speed and power category. In the ex- 
plosive strength category, the honoree 
was Wendy Brown, from Woodside, 
CA. From Dover, MA, Cathy Schiro 
won the speed and endurance catego- 
ry, and from Bozeman, MT, Kari 
Swenson won the combination sports 
category. Surfer Tricia Gill of New- 
port Beach, CA, won the woman 
versus nature category. Fencer Caitlin 
Bilodeaux, of Concord, MA, won the 
individual versus individual category. 
In the standard sports category, the 
award went to Pat Spurgin, of Billings, 
MT, and the team sports category was 
won by Yoland Hightower. Track and 
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field star Karen Farmer was honored 
in the physicially charged category.e 


A TRIBUTE TO MR. MAX 
CLELAND 


HON. ROBERT LINDSAY THOMAS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


e Mr. THOMAS of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, at this time of an important 
anniversary of our involvement in the 
Vietnam war, the National Vietnam 
Veterans Network has taken special 
action to honor 10 outstanding veter- 
ans who symbolize the quality of the 
Americans who served with honor in 
that bloody conflict. 

The selections by the Vietnam Vet- 
erans Network are especially signifi- 
cant because this is a nonprofit organi- 
zation dedicated to communication 
and supporting Vietnam veterans’ con- 
tribution to business, labor, govern- 
ment, education, and the arts. The 10 
veterans selected this year will be hon- 
ored at the group’s first annual awards 
banquet. 

I am very proud of the fact among 
those honored this week is Mr. Max 
Cleland, our distinguished Secretary 
of State of Georgia. 

Max was an army captain serving 
with the First Air Cavalry Division 
when he was terrible injured in a gre- 
nade explosion which left him a triple 
amputee. He was awarded the Bronze 
Star and Silver Star decorations in ad- 
dition to the Purple Heart. 

But Max’s injuries did not deter him 
from. a distinguished career in public 
service. He was elected to the Georgia 
State Senate and was its youngest 
member at the age of 28. In 1977, he 
was nominated and confirmed as the 
first Vietnam veteran to serve as the 
Administrator of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

His leadership continues today after 
his election as our secretary of state. 
He is a young man whose career has 
been and will continue to be an inspi- 
ration to all Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that I speak for 
all of my Georgia colleagues in con- 
gratulating Max for this latest honor. 
We are proud of him as Americans, 
and we are especially proud of him as 
a fellow Georgian.e 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
HON. BILL LOWERY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 23, 1985 
èe Mr. LOWERY of California. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday it was necessary 


for me to be present in San Diego for 
the dedication of a new convention 
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center at which I was the keynote 
speaker. Had I been present, on roll- 
call No. 122, I would have voted nay; 
on rolicall No. 123, I would have voted 
nay; on rolicall No. 124, I would have 
voted nay; on rollcall No. 125, I would 
have voted nay; and on rolicall No. 
126, I would have voted nay.e 


TRIBUTE TO ROBERT NORRIS 
HON. MARTY RUSSO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


èe Mr. RUSSO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to congratulate one of my 
constituents, Mr. Robert Norris of Ev- 
ergreen Park, IL, who is retiring after 
21 years as administrator for the 
Garden School for the Handicapped. I 
would also like to pay tribute to this 
man who has given so generously of 
himself through the years. It is citi- 
zens such as Mr. Morris, working in 
the thousands of communities across 
this land, who are the backbone of 
this country’s greatness—people who 
are committed to what they believe in, 
who work with dedication and faith. 

Mr. Norris began his service to his 
country in the Marine Corps. He was 
in New Zealand, Guadalcanal and re- 
ceived a battlefield commission on 
Guam of second lieutenant. Wounded 
on Sugar Loaf Hill in Okinawa, he was 
flown back to the Mare Island Naval 
Hospital in June 1945 for surgery on 
his left leg; his left arm was paralyzed. 

Back home, he attended DePaul 
University and was medically retired 
from the Marine Corps at the rank of 
first lieutenant and attended the Chi- 
cago Kent College of Law. And along 
the way he married his wife of now 42 
years, Elizabeth Brizich. 

In 1964 he left the insurance busi- 
ness to become administrator of the 
Garden School and attended Chicago 
State University taking courses in spe- 
cial education. The Garden School is 
itself special. Established by a group 
of parents who wanted to ensure an 
education for their mentally handi- 
capped children, it operates on a 
budget met entirely through the fund- 
raising activities of the parents and 
donations from clubs, private individ- 
uals, businesses, and tuition. And 
every penny received goes for the op- 
eration of the school to ensure that 
each child attending can reach his or 
her full potential and become self suf- 
ficient. 

Bob also served on the Citizens Advi- 
sory Committee for the State of Illi- 
nois, was twice Seratoma’s man of the 
year and has been active in communi- 
ty organizations, coaching little league 
and then a pony league team for 15 
years. He was the president of St. Ber- 
nadette’s Athletic Association and 
served as an officer in the Evergreen 
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Park Athletic Association. He has been 
active in St. Bernadette’s parish and 
served on the Moraine Valley College 
board and has been a village trustee 
for the past 4 years. Somehow he’s 
also found the time to be instrumental 
in the passage of many bills for the re- 
tarded and thanks to him, the Sera- 
toma group donated the materials and 
labor for the gym and two classrooms 
added to the Garden School in 1969. 
Bob and Betty also raised five chil- 
dren and now have nine grandchildren 
and still reside in Evergreen Park. 
Congratulations and praise will be 
found in abundance, I’m sure, as Bob 
retires on May 31. It is all well-de- 
served and I know my colleagues join 
with me in extending best wishes to 
this outstanding man and citizen. 


A TRIBUTE TO ARLEN R. 
SAYLOR 


HON. GUS YATRON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, June 2, 1985, the Boyertown 
Area Schools Music League will be 
honoring the music supervisor for the 
Boyertown School District, Mr. Arlen 
R. Saylor, with a retirement dinner. I 
know that my colleagues will join with 
me in expressing our appreciation to 
Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Saylor has earned the highest 
respect and esteem of his colleagues 
and students. He was named the direc- 
tor of music in the Boyertown Area 
School Jointure in 1955. He developed 
an outstanding music department as 
supervisor of music. His high school 
marching unit has received both local 
and national acclaim, winning many 
top honors throughout the years, 
under his leadership. In 1966, Mr. 
Saylor was named director of the 
Philadelphia Eagles “Sound of Brass,” 
a 220-piece unit which performs at the 
Eagles home games. He has been the 
entertainment director for the Eagles 
for the past 11 years. 

Mr. Saylor, in addition to his other 
accomplishments, is associated with 
Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge 
as director of pageantry at the Annual 
Liberty Bowl Football Classic, was the 
recipient of the Freedoms’ Foundation 
Teachers’ Medal in 1972, the Boyer- 
town Jaycees Man of the Year in 1974, 
and the originator of Cavalcade of 
Bands, held in Boyertown for the past 
25 years. 

Mr. Saylor’s music has provided joy 
and entertainment for many individ- 
uals in all age groups. He has provided 
for an opportunity for thousands of 
high school students to experience the 
thrill of music through performance 
and the discipline of being a part of an 
outstanding organization. A testimoni- 
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al to his efforts is the tremendous 
number of band members who contin- 
ue playing their instruments in some 
capacity after graduation from high 
school and the number of graduates 
who continue on to college to become 
music teachers themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, as his friends and asso- 
ciates gather together on June 2, they 
pay tribute to his leadership endeav- 
ors and to his personal commitment to 
music and the education of our young 
people. It is an honor to salute this 
outstanding educator and leader.@ 


IN HONOR OF SGT. HENRY 
GARCIA 


HON. ESTEBAN EDWARD TORRES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. TORRES. Mr. Speaker, on May 
24, 1985, Sgt. Henry Garcia is being 
honored at a memorial service at the 
Rose Hills Memorial Chapel in Whit- 
tier, CA. 

Sergeant Garcia served his country 
with valor and distinction during 
World War II. Now, after missing in 
action for 42 years, Sergeant Garcia is 
finally able to return to his family. 
Sergeant Garcia served in the U.S. 
Army Air Corps and was twice decorat- 
ed with the Silver Star for gallantry in 
action. Additionally, he was awarded 
with the Distinguished Flying Cross, 
Air Medal, and Purple Heart for hero- 
ism and extraordinary achievement. 

Sergeant Garcia is survived by his 
four children, John Henry, Date, 
Ruth, and Elsie, and their families. I 
am honored to have the family of such 
a distinguished military hero living in 
Hacienda Heights, a community locat- 
ed in the 34th Congressional District. 

I also wish to thank and honor Col. 
Joe Holguin for returning Sergeant 
Garcia to his family. It was Colonel 
Holguin, a committed and distin- 
guished soldier, who returned to the 
crash site in 1982 and 1983 to search 
for the remains of his crew. His suc- 
cess has made Sergeant Garcia’s 
return possible. 

I honor Sergeant Garcia for making 
the ultimate sacrifice an individual 
can make for his country.e 


TWENTY YEARS OF SERVICE TO 
SAN BERNARDINO 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


è Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Community Services De- 
partment [CSD] of San Bernardino 
County is celebrating 20 years of dedi- 
cated service to the low-income com- 
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munity. CSD is a “War on Poverty” 
agency that continues an important 
Great Society mandate “to end the 
paradox of poverty in the midst of 
plenty.” 

The dream of President John F. 
Kennedy and the leadership of Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson, with regard 
to the “elimination of poverty in 
America”, are not forgotten in San 
Bernardino County, as CSD continues 
the struggle it started two decades 


ago. 

In 1965 the Dependency Prevention 
Commission was established in San 
Bernardino as a private, nonprofit cor- 
poration and given the responsibility 
for planning, developing and imple- 
menting programs designed to encour- 
age maximum participation of San 
Bernardino County’s low-income com- 
munities. This is a remarkable effort 
on the part of this agency. San Ber- 
nardino is the largest county in the 
continental United States, and has the 
fifth largest poverty population in the 
State of California. 

In 1975 the DPC was renamed the 
Community Services Department. 
During its 20 years of activity, the 
agency has created a diverse set of 
programs designed to meet community 
needs including: the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, Crisis Intervention, 
Meals on Wheels, Headstart, CETA 
Manpower, and Disabled Services 
among many others. “CSD is celebrat- 
ing the Department’s Twentieth Anni- 
versary through a rededication to the 
elimination of poverty in America.” 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to con- 
gratulate this group of hardworking 
constituents. It pleases me to know 
that the activist spirit of the sixties 
that was determined to make the 
world a better place to live, is still 
found in San Bernardino today. I 
agree with CSD Executive Director 
Rodolfo Castro who said, “Poverty is 
an obscenity * * * that has no place in 
a society with such vast resources.”@ 


STOP SPREAD OF AIDS 


HON. BARBARA BOXER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
address the important issue of Ac- 
quired Immune Deficiency Syndrome. 

On May 27, thousands of men and 
women will take part in an interna- 
tional candlelight vigil to commemo- 
rate the thousands who have been 
stricken by Acquired Immune Defi- 
ciency Syndrome. To date, AIDS has 
been diagnosed in over ten thousand 
of our citizens. Nearly half of them 
have died, and little hope remains for 
those still alive. 

Dr. James Curran of The Centers 
for Disease Control has estimated 
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there are currently 500,000 to 1 mil- 
lion individuals infected with the 
AIDS virus. No one knows how many 
of these are infections or how many 
will succumb to the disease, but we 
can expect at least 30,000 new cases 
within the next 2 years. In addition, 
surveillance indicates the virus is 
spreading beyond the initial groups 
previously considered to the high risk. 

AIDS research has brought us a long 
way. We now know what causes the 
disease and how it is transmitted. 
With this information in hand, we 
must proceed with a national cam- 
paign to educate our citizens about 
AIDS and what they can do to prevent 
its transmission. It is a preventable 
disease. 

So I urge you to seriously consider 
the actions we must take to prevent 
the spread of AIDS, and on May 27 to 
remember those struck down by this 
deadly disease.e@ 


COSTA MESA CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE HONORS MAN AND 
WOMAN OF THE YEAR FOR 
1985 


HON. ROBERT E. BADHAM 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


è Mr. BADHAM. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to honor two outstanding citi- 
zens of my district. On June 12, 1985, 
Fred J. Owens and Florence Schu- 
macher will be honored as Man and 
Woman of the Year for 1985 by the 
Costa Mesa Chamber of Commerce. In 
receiving this honor, they join a long 
list of prominent citizens who have re- 
ceived this award since its introduction 
more than 15 years ago. 

In making its selections, the cham- 
ber cited longtime community service, 
broad involvement in the community, 
longtime residency, recognized leader- 
ship, and volunteer service. 

Dr. Owens, who is dean of instruc- 
tion at Golden West Community Col- 
lege in the city of Huntington Beach, 
CA, is a 25-year resident of Costa 
Mesa, a former star athlete and an 
active civic and community leader. He 
is involved in the Kiwanis, the Boy 
Scouts of America, the Harbor Area 
Boys Club, the Special Olympics, and 
the YMCA. He also served as a volun- 
teer venue manager for the wrestling 
competition during the Los Angeles 
Olympic games. 

Mrs. Schumacher has devoted her 
considerable energies to the support 
for the fine and performing arts and 
has emerged as one of the cultural 
lights of the region. A talented instru- 
mental and vocal musician in her own 
right, Mrs. Schumacher is or has been 
a member of the Boards of Directors 
of the Orange County Philharmonic 
Society, the Metropolitan Opera Na- 
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tional Council, the Orange County 
Performing Arts Center, the Orange 
County Pacific Symphony and the Pa- 
cific Opera. She also has extended her 
help and active support to the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital of Orange County, the 
University of California at Irvine, the 
Boy Scouts of America, and the Foun- 
dation of KOCE-TV, Orange County’s 
only public television station. 

The scope of community involve- 
ment of both these fine citizens is 
worthy of great praise. I offer my con- 
gratulations on their achievements 
and their recognition as Man and 
Woman of the Year for 1985.@ 


TWA PURCHASE 


HON. CHARLES PASHAYAN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. PASHAYAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to be a cosponsor of H.R. 2575, in- 
troduced by my colleage, Mr. MINETA, 
It has the effect of restraining Mr. 
Carl Icahn from purchasing Trans 
World Airlines for 90 days, so that the 
Department of Transportation has the 
time to determine whether Mr. Icahn 
is fit to own TWA. The fitness test is a 
test that principle shareholders of air- 
lines must be subject to by the Depart- 
ment. 

Why is it that the Federal Govern- 
ment should step in on such a matter? 
Because Mr. Icahn in purchasing vari- 
ous companies and then disposing of 
them has earned, and I might say well- 
earned, a reputation of leaving wreck- 
age strewn over the ground. Phillips 
Petroleum, Chesebrough-Ponds, Tap- 
pan Industries, Marshall Field & Co., 
Dan River Co., ACF Industries, Saxon 
Industries, Hammermill Paper, Baird 
& Warner Mortgage and Realty Inves- 
tors, and Uniroyal, all have felt the 
impact of Mr. Icahn’s policy of pur- 
chase and run. 

We should also bear in mind that 
TWA provides an important service to 
the public in transportation. It is most 
likely that Mr. Icahn will purchase 
TWA and then jettison it before the 
Department has a chance to pass on 
his fitness to own. Mr. Icahn would 
thus be circumventing if not the letter 
of the law at least the spirit of the 
law. What H.R. 2575 does is to restrain 
his lunge for the jugular until the De- 
partment has a chance to pass its 
judgment under law. 
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THE KANSAS CITY CALL 
HONORS SENATOR THOMAS 
EAGLETON 


HON. ALAN WHEAT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. WHEAT. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
THOMAS EAGLETON, the senior Senator 
from Missouri, was the subject of a 
recent article in the Kansas City Call, 
a weekly newspaper in my congres- 
sional district. The article was capably 
written by Joelouis Mattox, the direc- 
tor of housing counseling at Metropol- 
itan Lutheran Ministry in Kansas 
City. Mr. Mattox’s article chronicles 
Senator EAGLETON’s courageous civil 
rights record and his stalwart advoca- 
cy of the needy, elderly farmers, and 
students in the forthright manner of 
our former President Harry S. 
Truman. I commend Mr. Mattox’s arti- 
cle, and would like to share with my 
colleagues a text of the article. 

The article follows: 

{From the Kansas City (MO) Call, May 3- 

May 9, 1985] 
Tom EAGLETON: A MAN FOR His TIME 
(By Joelouis Mattox) 

Last year I did research at the Truman Li- 
brary and wrote six articles about Harry S 
Truman, It was the 33rd President's 100th 
birthday anniversary. This year, I plan to 
write four more stories about Truman on 
the subjects of the first Office of Federal 
Emergency Management, Japanese-Ameri- 
can internment during World War II, blacks 
in the military, and peace and the A-bomb. 

Harry Truman is one of my favorite Presi- 
dents. I like the man from Independence be- 
cause he took a stand on civil rights. Syndi- 
cated columnist Carl T. Rowan credits 
Truman with being the first President to 
throw the weight of his office behind racial 
equality. In my book, the greatest presi- 
dents are Harry S Truman, Lyndon B. John- 
son, John F. Kennedy and Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

Harry Truman made Missourians feel 
proud. 

Before I write my next article about Mr. 
Truman, let me tell you something about 
another man who is making Missourians 
proud: United States Sen. Thomas F. Eagle- 
ton. 

It is very appropriate that I write about 
Sen. Eagleton at this time because the 
senior Senator from Missouri has been se- 
lected to receive the prestigious Harry S. 
Truman Public Service Award May 10, at 
the Truman Library in Independence. 

The award is presented annually by the 
city of Independence to a public figure who 
is considered to exemplify the accomplish- 
ments and characteristics of Harry Truman. 

Previous recipients of this award have in- 
cluded former President Jimmy Carter, 
former Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, 
Coretta Scott King and a posthumous 
award to Martin Luther King Jr., former 
U.S. Sen. Stuart Symington, former Vice 
President Hubert Humphrey, former Secre- 
tary of Defense Clark Clifford and the late 
President’s daughter, Margaret Truman 


Daniel. 
At the announcement of this year’s recipi- 
ent, Independence Mayor Barbara Potts 
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said, “Tom Eagleton fits the bill. Honesty, 
integrity and outspokeness have marked his 
30 years in public service. The quality of his 
service and the length of his service certain- 
ly set him apart in a very special way.” 

I heartily agree. 

Senator Eagleton is a man for his time. He 
has been in the forefront and on the cutting 
edge for freedom, justice and equality in 
this country, and recently for the same 
things in South Africa. 

Last month, Eagleton, a member of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, voted 
for a bill calling for economic sanctions 
against South Africa if “significant 
progress” toward ending apartheid has not 
been made in two years. 

My United States Senator has a Civil 
Rights record second to none. 

Throughout his career of public service, 
Tom Eagleton has been a staunch defender 
of civil liberties and a champion of equal 
rights for all citizens regardless of race, 
color, creed or age. 

He supported the Constitutional amend- 
ment extending full voting rights to 18-year- 
olds. He supported the Congressional pas- 
sage of the Equal Rights Amendment and 
voted for extension of the deadline for ERA 
ratification. 

I am especially proud that Sen. Eagleton 
is the author of legislation to declare the 
birthday of Martin Luther King, Jr. a na- 
tional holiday. 

Since his election to the Senate in 1969, 
Eagleton has voted for the reauthorization 
of the historic 1965 Voting Rights Act. Last 
year, he supported legislation providing for 
reauthorization of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion for six years and its expansion from six 
to eight members with appointment power 
split between the executive and legislative 
branches. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

Have blacks overcome? 

Are minorities demanding too much? 

Lately the social advances made by mi- 
norities and women over the past 20 years 
have come under attack. The Grove City 
College Supreme Court decision of 1984 
struck a blow at civil rights. 

It was music to my ears when Sen. Eagle- 
ton said, “The Grove City Supreme Court 
decision of 1984 drastically, and in my opin- 
ion incorrectly, narrowed the scope of Title 
IX of the 1972 Education Amendments. 

As a result, statutes regarding sex discrim- 
ination, and by implication, race and age, 
and disability discrimination, have been in- 
appropriately restricted, in effect allowing 
the federal government to subsidize discrim- 
ination. 

“A bill to clarify Congressional intent on 
this issue was introduced in the last session 
of Congress. I was an original co-sponsor of 
that omnibus legislation because of the 
magnitude of this threat to Civil Rights. I 
consider the Grove City question to be one 
of the most important Civil Rights issue 
brought before the Congress in the last ten 
years, and I am committed to restoring the 
original intent of the laws,” Senator Eagle- 
ton said. 

There’s no doubt about it, Tom Eagleton 
is a “white knight” for Civil Rights. Lucile 
Bluford, publisher and editor of THE CALL 
newspaper, says that Eagleton has a perfect 
record on Civil Rights. 

Although Sen. Eagleton has been a friend 
of the black community and champion of its 
causes, he has not spent all his time in the 
Senate being a mouthpiece for the Civil 
Rights movement. 

Tom Eagleton is not a one issue politician. 
He is in no man’s or woman’s pocket! 
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AN ADVOCATE AND PROTECTOR 


No one owns Eagleton, but many can 
claim him as their advocate and protector in 
the time of need. He has been a friend to 
the young and old, the tired and helpless, 
colleges and farmers, students and veterans, 
homeowners and cities and environmental- 
ists and “peacenicks.” 

Senator Eagleton holds that one of the 
key functions of government is to help 
those who are unable to help themselves. In 
1972, he co-sponsored the creation of a spe- 
cial Women, Infants and Children (WIC) 
supplemental nutrition program. Last year, 
he was presented an award for his consist- 
ent support of the WIC program. 

The Senator has sponsored numerous 
measures to improve and expand the school 
lunch program. He has co-sponsored legisla- 
tion to reform and expand the food stamp 
program and has worked hard to see that 
food stamps are of maximum benefit to the 
elderly. He initiated legislation to prevent 
recipients of Supplemental Security Income 
(SSI) from being denied eligibility for food 
stamps, and cosponsored legislation which 
senior citizens may use food stamps to pur- 
chase home-delivered meals. 

During his second term, Sen. Eagleton di- 
rected the passage of legislation reauthoriz- 
ing the Older Americans Act, the compre- 
hensive law that is the basis of all federal 
services for the elderly. 

In 1975, he supported creation of the 
Child Support Enforcement Program, an 
effort to track down “runaway fathers” and 
force them to accept financial responsibility 
for their families. 

One of the birthrights of every American 
is a decent job that will afford him or her a 
decent living. Over the past years, Eagleton 
has supported programs such as job train- 
ing, public service employment and child 
day-care for working parents, 

And when Chrysler, the nation's third 
largest auto manufacturer, teetered on the 
brink of bankruptcy, he moved into high 
gear to save the car maker and the 300,000 
American jobs at stake. Working with his 
colleagues, Sen, Eagleton hammered out a 
loan guarantee package that allowed Chrys- 
ler to restructure itself for the new demands 
facing the American auto industry. 


FARMER AND COLLEGES 


Tom Eagleton recognizes that one of our 
nation’s greatest assets is the American 
farmer and his unsurpassed productivity. 

Because much of that productivity hinges 
on continued research and development of 
new methods and techniques, the Senator 
from Missouri has been a strong advocate of 
agricultural research. This commitment has 
enabled him to secure legislation to allow 
important research at land-grant colleges 
and experimental stations to go forward. 

Helping colleges is not the only thing 
Eagleton has done for education. His first 
ever Senate bill was an education bill. The 
bill, introduced in 1969 and passed by Con- 
gress, increased funding to school districts 
which had large concentrations of federal 
subsidized housing projects. 

In 1972, he wrote the National Reading 
Improvement Act, which gave statutory au- 
thority to the “Right to Read” program. 
Right to Read provided grants to local 
school districts to improve reading educa- 
tion. A few years later, Eagleton co-spon- 
sored legislation to create a separate U.S. 
Department of Education. 

As a housing counselor at Metropolitan 
Lutheran Ministry, whose job is to help 
people obtain safe and decent housing that 
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they can afford and to help them save their 
homes from foreclosure, I can say that the 
Senator has contributed much to housing 
and community development in this coun- 
try. 

Eagleton co-sponsored the Young Families 
Housing Act, which was incorporated into 
the 1977 Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act amendments. The Young Families 
bill authorized five different types of grad- 
uated payment mortgage plans. 

Under those plans, mortgage payments 
are held below normal rates in the early 
years of the mortgage, when a young fami- 
ly's earning power is lowest. 

Eagleton co-sponsored legislation to give 
standby authority for creation of a Home- 
owners’ Loan Corporation, which would act 
to prevent widespread foreclosures in times 
of serious recession. He sponsored amend- 
ments to grant property tax relief to elderly 
homeowners, and supported bills to provide 
assistance to middle-income families pur- 
chasing homes. 


HOMEOWNERSHIP 


What is the greatest threat to homeown- 
ership? During the winter months for mil- 
lions of people, it is high gas bills. In many 
part of the country, gas bills for heating 
exceed family income. 

Eagleton knows this, and has fought esca- 
lating energy prices for consumers. Follow- 
ing the passage of the Natural Gas Act, the 
cost of natural gas shot through the roof as 
producers capped wells containing low-cost 
gas to pump higher-cost gas to consumers. 

* * * . » 


He took a leadership role in the adoption 
of the Health Manpower Act of 1971. 

The quality of health care in a community 
is tied closely to the quality of the commu- 
nity’s health care facilities. In 1970, Eagle- 
ton helped write the Hill-Burton Act, which 
provided federal aid for hospital construc- 
tion. He co-sponsored the Health Facilities, 
Manpower and Community Health Center 
Act of 1972. 

Throughout his work in the health care 
area, Eagleton has not been unmindful of 
the health needs of his home state. The 
Senator was instrumental in helping the St. 
Louis university medical complex obtain a 
$9 million grant to improve teaching and 
clinical care facilities. And he helped to get 
a $10 million grant to establish a medical 
school at the Truman Medical Center in 
Kansas City. 

What else has Eagleton done? He has 
been a friend to preservationists, small busi- 
ness people and animal lovers. 

When Sen. Eagleton retires with 18 years 
of service in the Senate in 1987, what will he 
be remembered for? The business communi- 
ty in St. Louis may praise him for leading 
the fight to save St. Louis’ Lamber Airport 
when it seem destined to move to Illinois, 
taking millions of dollars out of the Missou- 
ri economy. 

The civic leaders in Kansas City may 
honor him for his unflagging efforts to get 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
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velopment to approve a $10 million Urban 
Development Action Grant to develop the 
Vista Hotel in downtown Kansas City. It is 
widely agreed that the grant acted as a cata- 
lyst for new development in the downtown 
area, 

People in Caruthersville, my hometown in 
Southeast Missouri, may continue to thank 
him for what he did to help them get funds 
for their community center. 

I will remember Eagleton for the time, 
while holding elected office, he went to an 
inner-city tavern and to churches and asked 
black leaders for their votes. I will remem- 
ber the Senator for persuading white busi- 
ness people, civic leaders and politicians to 
campaign for Bruce Watkins for mayor of 
Kansas City, and Alan Wheat for Fifth Dis- 
trict Congressman (Watkins lost, Wheat 
won). And I won't forget the time he spoke 
at the funeral for Leon Jordan and the fu- 
neral for Bruce Watkins. 

Sen. Eagleton is a man to be exemplified, 
and when other blacks can speak and write 
about their elected officials as I have done 
here for Tom Eagleton, America will be a 
perfect union and the greatest nation on 
earth.e 


CERTAIN CASES BEFORE THE 
MERIT SYSTEMS PROTECTION 
BOARD 


HON. BEVERLY B. BYRON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


è Mrs. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing legislation which will 
correct what I believe to be an unfair 
policy of the Merit Systems Protection 
Board. Current Board policy main- 
tains that if a Federal employee brings 
a case before the Board against his 
employing agency and the Board’s ini- 
tial decision falls in favor of the em- 
ployee, the employee cannot receive 
his awarded compensation should the 
agency petition for a review of the de- 
cision. Once the agency petitions, the 
employee must wait until the Board 
renders a decision before finding out 
whether he will be awarded compensa- 
tion. 

The review of these petitions have 
frequently dragged on for months, 
sometimes years. I believe that this 
prolonged delay causes undue hard- 
ship on the employee who has already 
been favored in the Board’s initial de- 
cision. I feel certain that my col- 
leagues will agree with me that to 
even temporarily deny compensation 
is an obvious case of justice delayed, 
justice denied. 
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The remedial legislation I am intro- 
ducing is narrowly drawn. It would 
apply only to those employees who 
have successfully appealed an agency 
removal or suspension. Under the lan- 
guage in my bill, neither an agency pe- 
tition for review nor the reopening of 
a case could delay the corrective 
action recommended in the Board’s 
initial decision. Due to the narrow 
scope of my bill, corrective action 
would always take on two forms: 
the reinstatement of an employee who 
was the subject of a removal or the 
restoration of an employee who was 
suspended. 

Mr. Speaker, I have always main- 
tained that good government begins 
with happy, motivated employees. I 
feel that this legislation will take steps 
toward ensuring that our Federal em- 
ployees continue to be treated with 
the fairness and appreciation they de- 
serve. Thank you.@ 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
SAM B. HALL, JR. 


HON. EARL HUTTO 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


Mr. HUTTO. Mr. Speaker, we will 
greatly miss our distinguished col- 
league from Texas, Sam HALL, in the 
days ahead. But it is comforting to 
know that justice in Texas is going to 
be better when he dons the robe of a 
Federal judge. 

Sam HALL has served the Nation well 
during his tenure in the U.S. House of 
Representatives, and I want to join his 
many friends in wishing him well as 
he continues to work for the achieve- 
ment of a fair and equitable life for 
Americans. 

Sam is an individual, in my opinion, 
who exemplifies the best qualities of 
citizenship. It has been my privilege to 
have observed the honesty, integrity, 
and courage of this man during our 
years of service together in the House. 
I especially remember being with him 
on a trip to Lebanon 5 days after 260 
of our marines had been killed by a 
crazed terrorist, and joining with him 
and the others in deploring this das- 
tardly act. 

Sam HALL, a man of compassion and 
understanding, will do well in his serv- 
ice as a judge. May God continue to 
bless his efforts.e 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday June 3, 1985 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon 
and was called to order by the Speaker 
pro tempore [Mr. Bonror of Michi- 
gan]. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following com- 
munication from the Speaker. 

I hereby designate the Honorable Davin 
E. Bontor to act as Speaker pro tempore on 
Monday, June 3, 1985. 

Tuomas P, O'NEILL, Jr., 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

We remember, O God, in this our 
prayer, those people who suffer from 
any pain or hurt or sickness. May the 
bounty of Your love and the power of 
Your spirit keep us strong and give us 
perspective for the days before us. 
Remind us that Your presence, with 
its grace and healing, is with us all the 
days of our lives. Be with us now and 
bless us, we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has examined the Journal of 
the last day’s proceedings and an- 
nounces to the House his approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed bills and a 
joint resolution of the following titles, 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested: 

S. 710. An act authorizing appropriations 
to the Secretary of the Interior for services 
necessary to the nonperforming arts func- 
tions of the John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts; 

S. 1147. An act to amend the orphan drug 
provisions of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act and related laws; and 

S.J. Res. 127, Joint resolution to grant the 
consent of Congress to certain additional 
powers conferred upon the Bi-State Devel- 
opment Agency by the States of Missouri 
and Illinois. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is 
the day for the call of the Consent 


Calendar. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


PAUL C. WEICK FEDERAL BUILD- 
ING AND U.S. COURTHOUSE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 446) 
to designate the Federal Building in 
Akron, OH, as the “Paul C. Weick Fed- 
eral Building and United States Court- 
house.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 446 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
building located at 2 South Main Street, 
Akron, Ohio, known as the Federal Build- 
ing, shall hereafter be known and designat- 
ed as the “Paul C. Weick Federal Building 
and United States Courthouse”. Any refer- 
ence in a law, map, regulation, document, 
record, or other paper of the United States 
to that building shall be deemed to be a ref- 
erence to the “Paul C, Weick Federal Build- 
ing and United States Courthouse”. 
è Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
446 designates that the Federal Build- 
ing in Akron, OH, be known as the 
Paul C. Weick Federal Building. The 
Honorable Paul C. Weick has served 
with distinction in the judicial branch 
of the Government for 20 years. 

Paul C. Weick, born August 25, 1899, 
in Youngstown, OH, attended the 
public shools in Youngstown, OH. He 
enrolled in the University of Cincin- 
nati, College of Law, Cincinnati, OH, 
in 1918 and graduated with an LL.B. 
degree in 1920. He was admitted to the 
Ohio Bar in 1920. He also attended the 
University of Michigan, College of 
Law, Ann Arbor, MI, during the 
summer of 1919. He graduated from 
the University of Cincinnati College of 
Law in 1920 and then began his career 
as a trial attorney in Akron. 

Judge Weick was appointed to the 
U.S. District Court for the Northern 
District of Ohio in 1956 and served in 
that position until he was appointed to 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit in 1959. In 1963, he 
became chief judge of that court and 
served with distinction in that capac- 
ity until he reached age 70. He contin- 
ues to serve as an active judge of the 
court. 

Judge Weick has received many 
awards and honors, including: A Presi- 
dential Certificate of Appreciation for 
Services Rendered to the Selective 
Service System, 1956; and honorary 
LL.D. degree from the University of 
Cincinnati, 1965; the Ohio State Bar 
Association Foundation award for 
“Devotion to the Legal Profession and 


Contribution to the Public Good,” 
1965; the University of Akron Centen- 
nial Award for his Distinguished and 
Dedicated Service as a Lawyer and 
Judge, 1970; and Joint Certificate of 
Appreciation from the Cleveland Bar 
Association, Cuyahoga County Bar As- 
sociation, and the Cleveland Chapter 
of the Federal Bar Association. 

Judge Weick served as president of 
the Akron Bar Association 1940-41, 
and president of the Ohio Bar Associa- 
tion 1950-51. He was a member of the 
Judicial Conference of the United 
States from 1963 to 1969, and the Trial 
Practice and Technique Committee of 
the Judicial Conference, 1968-69. 

Judge Weick’s life is dedicated to im- 
proving the law and promoting the 
well-being of the citizens of the Great- 
er Akron area. Thus, it is appropriate 
that the Federal Building and U.S. 
Courthouse in Akron, OH, be named 
in his honor.e 
@ Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
446 designates that the Federal Build- 
ing in Akron, OH, be known as the 
Paul C. Weick Federal Building and 
U.S. Courthouse. 

This legislation honors an outstand- 
ing American who has served with dis- 
tinction in the judiciary branch of the 
Government for 29 years. Judge Weick 
has proven himself a giant in the legal 
profession and has excelled in this de- 
votion to public service in the Greater 
Akron area. After graduation from the 
University of Cincinnati College of 
Law in 1920, Judge Weick began his 
career as a trial attorney in Akron. In 
1956, President Eisenhower appointed 
him to the U.S. District Court for the 
Northern District of Ohio, and he 
served on that court until 1959, when 
President Eisenhower appointed him 
to the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit. He became chief judge 
of that court in 1963 and served until 
1969, when he reached age 70. He con- 
tinues as an active judge of the court. 

Honoring Judge Paul C. Weick, by 
naming the Federal Building in Akron, 
OH, as the Paul C. Weick Federal 
Building and U.S. Courthouse is most 
fitting and appropriate.e 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL POST 
OFFICE BUILDING 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 633) 
to designate the U.S. Post Office 
Building in Flushing, NY, as the “Ben- 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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jamin S. Rosenthal Post Office Build- 
ing.” 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 633 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
United States Post Office Building located 
at 41-65 Main Street, Flushing, New York, 
shall hereafter be known and designated as 
the “Benjamin S. Rosenthal Post Office 
Building”. Any reference in any law, map, 
regulation, document, record, or other 


paper of the United States to such building 
shall be deemed to be a reference to the 
“Benjamin S. Rosenthal Post Office Build- 


Sec. 2. As soon as practicable after the 

date of the enactment of this Act, the Post- 
master General shall install in such post 
office, in a place in open view to the public, 
an appropriate plaque indicating the desig- 
nation of such post office as the “Benjamin 
S. Rosenthal Post Office Building”. 
e Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 633, a bill to desig- 
nate the U.S. Post Office Building in 
Flushing, NY, as the “Benjamin S. 
Rosenthal Post Office Building.” 

Mr. Speaker, as my colleagues are 
aware, Ben Rosenthal served with dis- 
tinction in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives for 21 years until his un- 
timely death on January 4, 1983. I had 
the privilege of serving with Ben for 
18 years. 

Ben Rosenthal was a man totally 
dedicated to the needs of both his con- 
stituents and the Nation as a whole. 
He was a distinguished and articulate 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and a major influence on this 
body during his tenure. As chairman 
of the House Government Operation’s 
Commerce, Consumer, and Monetary 
Affairs Subcommittee, Ben Rosenthal 
clearly established himself as our 
country’s recognized national champi- 
on in the battle to protect the rights 
of consumers. 

Mr. Speaker, it is most fitting to pay 
tribute to the memory of our late col- 
league, Ben Rosenthal, by naming the 
U.S. Post Office Building in Flushing, 
NY, the “Benjamin S. Rosenthal Post 
Office Building.”e 
@ Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 633, a bill to desig- 
nate the U.S. Post Office in Flushing, 
NY, as the “Benjamin S. Rosenthal 
Post Office Building.” Benjamin S. 
Rosenthal, born on June 8, 1923, in 
the Bronx, was brought up in Queens, 
NY, and attended City College. In 
1949, after wartime service as a mili- 
tary policeman in Iceland, he graduat- 
ed from Brooklyn Law School. 

Congressman Rosenthal was elected 
as a Democrat to the 87th Congress in 
a special election on February 20, 
1962, and was reelected to each suc- 
ceeding Congress until his untimely 
death on January 4, 1983. During the 
88th and 89th Congresses, he served as 
a member of the National Commission 
on Food Marketing. 
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As chairman of the Government Op- 
erations Subcommittee on Commerce, 
Consumer, and Monetary Affairs, Con- 
gressman Rosenthal was in the fore- 
front of consumer justice and paid 
particularly close attention to the 
needs of our most vulnerable citizens, 
especially the aged, the minorities, 
and the disadvantaged. A thoughtful 
and hardworking legislator, Ben 
helped to move our country toward 
greater social justice for all citizens in 
the 1960’s and 1970's. He compiled a 
legislative record on behalf of the con- 
sumer that will be remembered with 
respect and gratitude. 

As a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, he promoted a stronger 
congressional role in foreign policy- 
making, and was among the first in 
the House of Representatives to pub- 
licly oppose the Vietnam war. Con- 
gressman Rosenthal was a passionate 
advocate of the sovereign State of 
Israel and a powerful champion for 
the right of the Greek Cypriot popula- 
tion. 

Congressman Rosenthal was a man 
of incredible integrity and intelligence, 
of commitment and capacity. He was a 
man of compassion, courage, and high 
principle. He was held in high esteem 
by his colleagues and enjoyed the 
overwhelming support of his constitu- 
ents who appreciated his honesty, sin- 
cerity, and conscientious concern for 
their welfare. 

Honoring Congressman Rosenthal, a 
statesman and exceptional legislator, 
by naming the U.S. Post Office Build- 
ing in Flushing, NY, as the “Benjamin 
S. Rosenthal Post Office Building” is 
most fitting and appropriate.e 
è Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in strong support of H.R. 633, to 
name the Flushing Post Office in 
Queens “the Benjamin S. Rosenthal 
Post Office Building.” On January 24, 
I introduced this legislation with 46 
original cosponsors; the bill now car- 
ries the names of 70 cosponsors. 

The dedication of the Flushing Post 
Office to the late Representative Ben- 
jamin Rosenthal is a small but lasting 
tribute for a man whose wisdom, intel- 
ligence, and stature towered above the 
commonplace. Ben Rosenthal was my 
Congressman from the first time I 
voted. I was privileged to be elected to 
succeed him in this Chamber. He was 
honest and compassionate; a hard-hit- 
ting intellectual with great integrity, 
who gave politics a good name. Ben in- 
spired countless young people, includ- 
ing myself, to embark upon public 
service. He set the standards which we 
all try to emulate. 

Mr. Speaker, Ben Rosenthal was 
first elected to Congress in a special 
election in February 1962. A passion- 
ate supporter of the State of Israel, he 
was well known as a dedicated, com- 
mitted, and effective Congressman. In 
the mid-sizties, he was one of the first 
to take a stand against the war in 
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Indo-China, blazing a position that 
many others would soon join. By the 
end of that decade, he had won a repu- 
tation as a consumer advocate and a 
champion of social welfare. 

Ben was patient, yet forceful and un- 
swerving in his mission to aid the 
needy, handicapped, and aged. He was 
always one of the first to protect their 
interests. His positions on diverse 
issues, ranging from his opposition to 
the war in Vietnam, to his advocacy of 
civil liberties and consumer-protection 
reforms, were determined by his ear- 
nest. desire to see that all of the 
world’s people were treated fairly. 

Mr. Speaker, for more than a 
decade, Ben Rosenthal served the 
people of central Queens from his dis- 
trict office in the Flushing Post 
Office, a historic building still used 
daily by Queens residents. By creating 
this memorial to him, we can pay a 
lasting tribute to a man whose 
memory will long remain entrenched 
in the hearts and minds of all with 
whom he came in contact. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask all my colleagues 

to support the passage of H.R. 633.@ 
@ Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 633, a bill to designate 
the U.S. Post Office Building in Flush- 
ing, NY as the “Benjamin S. Rosen- 
thal Post Office Building.” 

Mr. Speaker, as my colleagues are 
aware, the gentleman from New York, 
Benjamin Rosenthal, served in the 
Congress for 21 years. Only his un- 
timely death on January 4, 1983, pre- 
vented him from continuing to cham- 
pion the many worthy causes he be- 
lieved in. Ben was gifted with excep- 
tional intelligence and he used his 
abilities to help his district and our 
Nation. 

Congressman Rosenthal distin- 
guished himself in many capacities 
while in the Congress. As chairman of 
the Government Operations Subcom- 
mittee on Commerce, Consumer and 
Monetary Affairs, Ben Rosenthal 
became a renowned defender of con- 
sumer rights. He fought for the needs 
of the handicapped and the aged and 
helped educate and direct us on the 
importance of social justice. 

I served with Ben on the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee and was proud 
to be his friend. He impressed me as a 
man of integrity who always followed 
his conscience. Ben’s accomplishments 
on our committee included working 
for greater legislative involvement in 
foreign policymaking, in advocating 
the protection of human rights, and 
strongly defending the sovereignty of 
Israel. He was not afraid to take a 
stand on controversial issues such as 
his staunch support of Greece in the 
Cypress controversy and was one of 
the first Members of the House to 
speak out against the Vietnam war. 

Congressman Ben Rosenthal earned 
the respect and admiration of all his 
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colleagues and many friends. His pres- 
ence in Congress was an asset to this 
body. His achievements will long be re- 
membered. By establishing a memorial 
to Benjamin Rosenthal we acknowl- 
edge his many legislative and humani- 
tarian contributions, and at the same 
time demonstrating our appreciation 
for a rare and special man. 

Accordingly, I urge my colleagues to 
support H.R. 633, designating the U.S. 
Post Office Building in Flushing, NY, 
as the “Benjamin S. Rosenthal Post 
Office Building.” è 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PETRI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
two bills just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following com- 
munication from the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives: 


WASHINGTON, DC, 
May 24, 1985. 
Hon. THomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the per- 
mission granted in Clause 5, Rule III of the 
Rules of the U.S. House of Representatives, 
the Clerk received at 11:00 a.m. on Friday, 
May 24, 1985, the following messages from 
the Secretary of the Senate: 

(1) That the Senate passed H.R. 2268; and 

(2) That the Senate passed H. Con. Res. 
142. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
BENJAMIN J. GUTHRIE, 
Clerk, House of Representatives, 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following com- 
munication from the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives: 

WASHINGTON, DC, 
June 3, 1985. 
Hon. Tuomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the per- 
mission granted in Clause 5, Rule III of the 
Rules of the U.S. House of Representatives, 
I have the honor to transmit sealed enve- 
lopes received from the White House as fol- 
lows: 

(1) At 10:45 a.m. on Wednesday, May 29, 
1985 and said to contain a message from the 
President whereby he transmits the annual 
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report of the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting for Fiscal Year 1984; and 

(2) At 10:45 a.m. on Wednesday, May 29, 
1985 and said to contain a message from the 
President whereby he transmits his tax pro- 
posals for fairness, growth, and simplicity; 
and 

(3) At 3:50 p.m. on Friday, May 31, 1985 
and said to contain a report by the Presi- 
dent pursuant to the provisions of subsec- 
tion (b) of the Pelly Amendment to the 
Fishermen's Protective Act of 1967, as 
amended (22 U.S.C, 1978(b)). 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
BENJAMIN J. GUTHRIE, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


TAX PROPOSALS FOR FAIRNESS, 
GROWTH, AND SIMPLICITY— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, with- 
out objection, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means: 

(For message, see proceedings of the 
Senate of today, Monday, June 3, 
1985.) 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COR- 
PORATION FOR PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1984—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, with- 
out objection, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce: 

(For message, see proceedings of the 
Senate of today, Monday, June 3, 
1985.) 


REPORT ON SOVIET UNION 
WHALING ACTIVITIES—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. 
DOC, 99-74) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, with- 
out objection, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
and the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and ordered to be printed: 

(For message, see proceedings of the 
Senate of today, Monday, June 3, 
1985.) 
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COMMUNICATION FROM CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following com- 
munication from the chairman of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
which was read and, together with the 
accompanying papers, without objec- 
tion, referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations: 

COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC, May 17, 1985. 
Hon, THomas P. O'NEILL, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Section 5004 of Title 
38, United States Code, requires that the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs adopt a res- 
olution approving major medical construc- 
tion projects and leases of $500,000 or more 
proposed by the Veterans’ Administration 
for each fiscal year. The House Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs met on May 7, 1985, 
and authorized the construction of various 
projects in Fiscal Year 1986. 

A copy of the Resolution adopted by the 
Committee and a listing of the projects au- 
thorized are enclosed. 

Sincerely, 
G.V. (Sonny) MoNTGOMERTY, 
Chairman. 


There was no objection. 


COMMUNICATION FROM CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC WORKS AND TRANS- 
PORTATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following com- 
munication from the chairman of the 
Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation, which was read and, 
together with the accompanying 
papers, without-objection, referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations: 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 
AND TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, DC, May 21, 1985. 
Hon. THomas P. O'NEILL, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the Public Buildings Act of 1959, as 
amended, the House Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation approved the fol- 
lowing projects May 15, 1985: 

CONSTRUCTION 
California 
Federal Building-Courthouse, Los Ange- 
les. 
Idaho 
Border Station, Eastport. 
Washington 
Food and Drug Administration, Seattle. 
REPAIR AND ALTERATION 
Illinois 
Federal Building-Courthouse, Peoria. 
Puerto Rico 
Federal Building-Courthouse, San Juan. 
Texas 


Terminal Annex, Dallas. 
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Virginia 
Federal Building, Richmond. 
11(b) Resolution 
Alabama 

Jasper. 

LEASES 
Arizona 

Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, Phoenix. 

California 

National Labor Relations Board, Oakland. 

Drug Enforcement Agency, San Diego. 

Multiple Agencies, Los Angeles. 

Colorado 

Multiple Agencies, Denver. 

Environmental Protection 
Denver. 

National Park Service, Denver. 

Florida 
U.S. Customs Service, Miami. 
Illinois 
Multiple Agencies, Des Plaines. 
Pennsylvania 

Office of Personnel Management, Social 

Security Administration, Boyers. 
Puerto Rico 
Department of Labor, Housing and Urban 
Development, Puerto Rico. 
TEXAS 
Environmental Protection Agency, Dallas. 
Internal Revenue Service, Dallas. 
Washington 

National Park Service, Seattle. 

Environmental Protection Agency, Seat- 
tle. 

Washington, D.C. Metropolitan Area 

Ames Center, Arlington, Virginia. 

Key Building, 1200 Wilson Boulevard, Ar- 
lington, Virginia. 

Blair Office Building, 8300 Colesville 
Road, Silver Spring, Maryland. 

Federal Triangle Building, 
Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Gelman Building, 2120 L Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

Landover Building, 1701 Bright Seat 
Road, Landover, Maryland. 

Nash Street Building, 1400 Key Boule- 
vard, Arlington, Virginia. 

State Department Warehouse, 8400 Ter- 
minal Road, Newington, Virginia. 

Wilkins Avenue Industrial Building, 
12290/12294 Wilkins Avenue, Rockville, 
Maryland. 

World Weather Building, 5200 Auth Road, 
Suitland, Maryland. 

1291 Taylor Street, N.W.. Washington, 
D.C. 

The original and one copy of the authoriz- 
ing resolutions are enclosed. 

Every best wish. 

Sincerely, 


Agency, 
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JAMES J. HOWARD, 
Chairman. 


There was no objection. 


WE NEED A NEW STRATEGY TO 
DEAL WITH THE TRADE DEFICIT 


(Mr. BONKER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce made an an- 
nouncement last week as he does at 
the end of every month, about the 
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trade deficit for the preceding month. 
This time, it is posted at $11.85 billion 
for the month of April, thus repre- 
senting an increase in the deficit; the 
third largest monthly increase in his- 
tory. 

If the trade deficit continues to grow 
at the pace set in the first 4 months, 
at the end of this year it will be a 
record $133.9 billion. That is on top of 
the $120 billion posted for last year. 
Separately, the Commerce Depart- 
ment reported that factory orders de- 
clined in April for the third consecu- 
tive month, suggesting that the eco- 
nomic slump will continue into the 
second half of the year. 

The Commerce Department has 
been reporting this economic phe- 
nomenon every month that consumer 
spending is up, but factory production 
is down. The difference, of course, is 
the large volume of imports that now 
represent that $120 to $130 billion def- 
icit. 

Mr. Speaker, I would suggest that 
until this administration develops a 
trade policy or trade strategy to deal 
effectively with these chronic econom- 
ic problems, that they are going to get 
worse before they get better. If we do 
not do something quickly, the Con- 
gress will be compelled to act on so- 
called protectionist measures in order 
to bring down that trade deficit. I 
would hope that we can move positive- 
ly toward exporting more and facilitat- 
ing new opportunities to take the pres- 
sure off our monthly trade deficit. 


HONORING OUR COMMITMENTS 


(Mr. LAGOMARSINO asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
questions concerning U.S. commitment 
to opposing the Sandinista regime in 
Nicaragua by our allies in Central 
America should come as no surprise. 
When our allies look at the United 
States and see the Congress fighting 
the administration on what represents 
a threat to our national security, it is 
no wonder that they would seek to 
hedge their bets. 

The Government of Honduras, 
which faces a direct threat from the 
Sandinistas as evidenced by the recent 
cross-border attacks from Nicaragua, 
has shown considerable uneasiness 
about the constancy of U.S. support. 
When our allies start questioning 
whether we will back them in a crisis, 
then we had better start worrying, be- 
cause the defense of the United States 
cannot depend just on U.S. forces to 
protect us. Our bilateral and multilat- 
eral security commitments represent 
an investment that must be supported 
and strengthened. 

If our allies in Central America 
begin to doubt us, then we can expect 
our allies in NATO, the Middle East, 
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and Asia to wonder whether they too 
can count on the United States to be 
there in times of crisis. A commitment 
by the United States to support the 
Contras bears not only on our security 
in this hemisphere but also on our 
ability to counter threats to our secu- 
rity around the world. 


CENTRAL AMERICA INTERFER- 
ENCE FROM THE UNITED 
STATES MAY LEAD TO A BANK 
CRISIS IN THIS COUNTRY 


(Mr. WEAVER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened to the remarks of my good 
friends on the state of the situation in 
Nicaragua. I have to ask what allies 
they are talking about, because almost 
all of the nations of South America 
and Central America oppose our jingo- 
istic, militaristic tactics in Central 
America. 

The vast majority of the nations in 
that area of Central and South Amer- 
ica do not like the policy that we are 
following in interfering in the affairs 
of the states of Central America. I 
would say that one of the results could 
be that certain countries in that 
region might use our jingoistic tactics 
as an excuse to repudiate their huge 
debts to our banks. If we continue this 
policy of interfering in the Central 
America governments, we are going to 
end up with a bank crisis on our hands 
in this country.: 


ANNOUNCEMENT ON AVAILABIL- 
ITY OF CLASSIFIED MATERIAL 
ON INTELLIGENCE BILL 


(Mr. HAMILTON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to the direction of the Perma- 
nent Select Committee on Intelli- 
gence, I wish to announce that the 
classified annex to the report accom- 
panying H.R. 2419, the Intelligence 
Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 
1986, is now available in the commit- 
tee’s offices to be reviewed by any 
Member of the House. The annex will 
remain available until final disposition 
of the bill by the House and a confer- 
ence committee. It can be read by 
Members in room H-405 any weekday 
between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

The purpose of making the annex 
available; as in the past, is to permit 
Members to be informed of the details 
of the authorization bill before it is 
considered by the House. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the provisions of clause 5, rule 
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I, the Chair announces that he will 
postpone further proceedings today on 
each motion to suspend the rules on 
which a recorded vote or the yeas and 
nays are ordered, or on which the vote 
is objected to under clause 4 of rule 
XV. 

Such rollcall votes, if postponed, will 
be taken on Tuesday, June 4, 1985. 


OLMSTED HERITAGE 
LANDSCAPES ACT OF 1985 


Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (H.R. 37) to identify, com- 
memorate, and preserve the legacy of 
historic landscapes of Frederick Law 
Olmsted, and for other purposes, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 37 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Olmsted 
Heritage Landscapes Act of 1985”. 

SEC. 2. CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds and declares that— 

(1) Frederick Law Olmsted, Senior, the 
premier American landscape architect 
during the nineteenth century, is consider- 
ered the father of landscape architecture in 
the United States; 

(2) Olmsted’s philosophy and designs in- 
fluenced the development of landscapes 
through the Nation, including National, 
State, and local parks, forests, parkways, 
scenic reservations, college campuses, cities 
and planned communities, and publicly and 
privately owned estates, institutions, ceme- 
teries, and recreation areas. 

(3) Olmsted’s sons, and their associates 
carried out his philosophy and designs well 
into the twentieth century and, coupled 
with the achievements of Olmsted himself, 
have left a tremendous legacy of historic 
landscapes and a philosophy that continues 
to benefit the American people and people 
throughout the world. 

(4) Olmsted's social responsibility, ecolog- 
ical sensitivity, and landscape design creativ- 
ity have inspired the development of large 
urban parks for public benefit in urban 
areas through the United States, creating a 
legacy of parks which today constitute a sin- 
gular feature of the urban experience. 

(5) Age, overuse, deteriorating infrastruc- 
ture, inadequate maintenance, and inappro- 
priate developments threaten many of these 
historic landscapes. 

(6) Although voluntary, private efforts 
have been initiated to identify, commemo- 
rate, restore, and preserve the Olmsted 
legacy, the enormity and complexity of the 
task and the diverse ownerships of the sites 
throughout the country require the assist- 
ance and cooperation of all levels of govern- 
ment. 

(7) Existing Federal programs relating to 
parks, recreation, and historic preservation 
can be focused and utilized to preserve the 
Olmsted legacy for the use and enjoyment 
of present and future generations. 

SEC 3. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this Act— 

(1) Secrerary.—The term “Secretary” 
means the Secretary of the Interior. 

(2) OLMSTED.—The term “Olmsted” in- 
cludes Frederick Law Olmsted, Senior; his 
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sons, and their associates (including such 
designers as Calvert Vaux, Charles E. Eliot, 
and Warren Manning). 

(3) STATE OUTDOOR RECREATION LIAISON OF- 
FICER.—The term “State outdoor recreation 
liaison officer” means the State officer des- 
ignated as such under the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965 (16 U.S.C. 
4601-4—-4601-11). 

(4) OLMSTED HERITAGE LANDSCAPE.—The 
term “Olmsted heritage landscape” includes 
any Olmsted-designed landscape, park, 
forest, parkway, scenic reservation, college 
campus, planned community, estate, institu- 
tion, cemetery, or recreation area. 

(5) HISTORIC DESIGNED LANDSCAPE.—The 
term “historic designed landscape” means 
any designed landscape included in or eligi- 
ble for inclusion in the National Register of 
Historic Places. 

(6) INVENTORY.—The term “inventory” 
means the inventory of Olmsted heritage 
landscapes prepared pursuant to section 5 
of this Act. 

(7) DocuMEnTATION.—The term “documen- 
tation” includes drawings, blueprints, pho- 
tographs, and other available records. 

As used in this Act, the terms ‘‘preserva- 
tion”, “State historic preservation officer”, 
“State”, and “local government” have the 
same meaning as when used in the National 
Historic Preservation Act (16 U.S.C. 470- 
470t). 

SEC. 4. HISTORIC DESIGNED LANDSCAPE POLICY. 

The Secretary shall, through the utiliza- 
tion of existing procedures and programs, 
encourage the identification, preservation, 
and commemoration of historic designed 
landscapes. 

SEC. 5. OLMSTED INVENTORY. 

(a) PREPARATION.—The Secretary, acting 
through the Director of the National Park 
Service, and with the participation of other 
appropriate Federal agencies, State historic 
preservation officers, State outdoor recrea- 
tion liaison officers, organizations repre- 
senting local elected officials and local gov- 
ernments, concerned public and private or- 
ganizations, academic institutions, profes- 
sional associations, and interested individ- 
uals, shall direct that an inventory of 
Omsted heritage landscapes be prepared. In 
the preparation and evaluation of the inven- 
tory, existing data and procedures shall be 
used to the maximum extent possible. 

(b) AVAILABILITY.—The inventory shall be 
compiled on a State-by-State basis. Appro- 
priate access to the inventory shall be pro- 
vided at the Library of Congress, the Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted National Historic Site, 
Brookline, Massachusetts; the National 
Park Service regional headquarters, and at 
appropriate State offices. 

(c) ELEMENTS OF INVENTORY.— 

(1) Two ELEMENTs.—The inventory shall 
consist of the following two elements— 

(A) ListrInc.—A listing of all Olmsted her- 
itage landscapes, which shall contain a de- 
scription of the landscape, its location, its 
principal designer, and its status (present 
physical condition, ownership, and a sum- 
mary of any known development threats or 
other problems), to be completed with 
eighteen months after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 

(B) Evatvation.—An evaluation of all 
publicly owned Olmsted heritage land- 
scapes, and of all Olmsted heritage land- 
scapes on or eligible for inclusion on the Na- 
tional Register of Historic Places, to be sub- 
stantially completed within six years after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. Such 
evaluation shall be carried out with the con- 
sultation and participation referred to in 
subsection (a). 
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(2) EVALUATION PoRTION.—The evluation 
portion under paragraph (1)(B) shall in- 
clude at least the following— 

(A) documentation on the design inten- 
tion of the landscape, including its philo- 
sophical base, purpose, and social and physi- 
cal aspects; 

(b) documentation on the means by which 
the design intention was carried out, includ- 
ing horticulture, mechanical aspects (such 
as topographical alterations, roads drainage, 
sewage systems, and structures), and other 
means; 

(C) evaluation of the landscape’s philo- 
sophical or physical influence on other sites 
and landscape designs; 

(D) evaluation of the landscape’s histori- 
cal significance; and 

(E) assessment of the historic integrity of 
the landscape at the time of its evaluation. 
The inventory shall be updated as neces- 
sary. It shall be reviewed periodically (but 
not less frequently than every ten years) 
with the consultation and participation re- 
ferred to in subsection (a). 

(d) PROPERTIES ON INVENTORY.—all proper- 
ties on the inventory prepared under this 
section shall be part of the Olmsted herit- 
age landscape system. 

SEC. 6. FEDERAL ASSISTANCE. 

(a) DUTIES or SECRETARY OF INTERIOR.— 
The Secretary of the Interior shall— 

(1) in consultation with the Advisory 
Council on Historic Preservation, promul- 
gate, within six months after the enactment 
of this Act, general standards for the preser- 
vation of historic designed landscapes (in- 
cluding but not limited to Olmsted heritage 
landscapes); 

(2) provide technical assistance to other 
Federal agencies, States and local govern- 
ments, private organizations and interested 
individuals, on the identification, commemo- 
ration, and preservation of historic designed 
landscapes (including but not limited to 
Olmsted heritage landscapes); 

(3) conduct and submit to the Congress, 
within five years after the enactment of this 
Act, a thematic study of historic designed 
landscapes to ideritify landscapes (including 
Olmsted heritage landscapes) which would 
quality as national historic landmarkes and 
to make findings and recommendations re- 
garding their status and any maintenance or 
capital investment needs; 

(4) encourage a compatible program for 
the use of the Frederick Law Olmsted Na- 
tional Historic Site, Brookline, Massachu- 
setts, as a center for research, fellowships, 
and related activities; and 

(5) encourage appropriate international 
activities related to Olmsted heritage land- 
scapes. 


The above activities shall be conducted with 
the consultation and participation of those 
entities referred to in section 5(a). 

(b) COORDINATION OF GRANT APPLICA- 
TIONS.—The Secretary shall take such steps 
as may be necessary to provide for and en- 
courage the coordination of applications for 
grants from the Historic Preservation Fund, 
from the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund, and under the Urban Park and Recre- 
ation Recovery Program— 

(1) which will assist the preservation of 
historic designed landscapes (including 
Olmsted heritage landscapes), and 

(2) which are consistent with the criteria 
and standards developed under this Act. 
Nothing in this subsection shall be- con- 
strued to alter or affect the requirements 
applicable to the making of grants from the 
Historic Preservation Fund, from the Land 
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and Water Conservation Fund, or under the 
Urban Park and Recreation Recovery Pro- 
gram. 

SEC. 7, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COOPERATION. 

The Secretary (and State and local gov- 
ernments participating in programs under 
this Act) shall encourage maximum public 
participation in all aspects of the program 
established under this Act. 

SEC. 8. COMMEMORATION. 

In order to commemorate the Olmsted 
achievements and influence on American 
life, the Secretary, in consultation with the 
Librarian of Congress, the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and the Chairman 
of the Advisory Council on Historic Preser- 
vation, and with participation of govern- 
ment agencies, concerned public and private 
organizations, academic institutions, profes- 
sional associations, and interested individ- 
uals, shall coordinate appropriate activities 
during the decade of 1985 to 1995. 

SEC, 9. TECHNICAL COMMITTEE. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is hereby es- 
tablished the Technical Committee on 
Olmsted Heritage Landscapes (hereinafter 
referred to as “the Committee”). The Com- 
mittee shall provide assistance as may be 
appropriate concerning Olmsted heritage 
landscapes, including but not limited to— 

(1) recommending inventory priorities and 
the standards for the identification, com- 
memoration, and preservation of Olmsted 
heritage landscapes; 

(2) assisting the Advisory Council on His- 
toric Preservation (hereinafter referred to 
as “the Advisory Council”) in evaluating un- 
dertakings that may affect Olmsted herit- 
age landscapes and other historic designed 
landscapes; and 

(3) making other recommendations con- 
cerning the implementation of this Act. 

(b) Composirion.—The Committee shall 
be composed of seven members, to be ap- 
pointed by the Chairman of the Advisory 
Council, as follows— 

(1) two members to be appointed from rec- 
ommendations submitted by national orga- 
nizations concerned with Olmsted parks and 
heritage landscapes, Olmsted papers, and 
other Olmsted memorabilia; 

(2) two members to be appointed from rec- 
ommendations submitted by national orga- 
nizations concerned with landscape archi- 
tecture, historic architecture, architectural 
history, and historic preservation; 

(3) two members to be appointed from rec- 
ommendations submitted by national orga- 
nizations concerned with parks, conserva- 
tion, and recreation; and 

(4) one member to be appointed from rec- 
ommendations submitted by statewide orga- 
nizations concerned with Olmsted heritage 
landscapes or historic designed landscapes. 
The Chairman of the Committee shall be 
designated by the Chairman of the Advisory 
Council from among the members of the 
Committee and shall coordinate the activi- 
ties of the Committee with those of the Ad- 
visory Council. Each member of the Com- 
mittee shall serve for a term of four years 
from the expiration of his predecessor’s 
term; except that the members first ap- 
pointed shall serve terms of one to four 
years, as designated by the Chairman of the 
Advisory Council at the time of appoint- 
ment, in such manner as to ensure that the 
terms of not more than two members will 
expire in any one year. A member may not 
serve more than two terms. A member 
whose term has expired shall serve until 
that member's successor has been appoint- 
ed. The Chairman of the Advisory Council 
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shall fill vacancies in the same manner as 
original appointments are made. 

(c) CoMPENSATION.—Members of the Com- 
mittee shall serve without compensation as 
such, but may receive reimbursement for 
necessary travel and subsistence expenses 
reasonably incurred in carrying out their re- 
sponsibilities under this Act. 

(d) ConsuLTatron.—The Chairman of the 

Advisory Council (or his designee) shall 
from time to time, but at least semiannual- 
ly, meet and consult with the Committee on 
matters relating to the evaluation, com- 
memoration, and preservation of Olmsted 
heritage landscapes, and shall seek the rec- 
ommendations of the Committee during any 
consultation process required by the Nation- 
al Historic Preservation Act when that proc- 
ess concerns an Olmsted heritage landscape. 
Upon the request of the Committee, the 
Council shall provide such staff support as 
necessary, 
(e) TERMINATION.—The Committee shall 
terminate on December 31, 1995, but may be 
extended by the Council for not longer than 
five additional years unless otherwise deter- 
mined by the Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). Is a second demanded? 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SEIBER- 
LING] will be recognized for 20 minutes 
and the gentleman from California 
(Mr. LAGOMARSINO] will be recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. SEIBERLING]. 
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Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to bring 
to the floor H.R. 37, the Olmsted Her- 
itage Landscapes Act. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
establish a coordinated program to 
help identify, commemorate, and pre- 
serve the historic landscapes of Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted, Sr., his sons and 
associates. Seventy-seven Members of 
the House have cosponsored H.R. 37 
and it passed the Interior Committee 
by unanimous voice vote. Companion 
legislation has also been introduced in 
the other body (S. 194) by Senator 
MOYNIHAN, with several cosponsors. 

Frederick Law Olmsted was this 
country’s foremost landscape architect 
of the 19th century and he is consid- 
ered the father of landscape architec- 
ture in the United States. Although 
perhaps best known for his work on 
the design of Central Park in New 
York and the Capitol Grounds in 
Washington, DC, Olmsted also in- 
spired the development of public and 
private landscapes throughout the 
United States and in other nations as 
well. Some 500 projects were complet- 
ed before 1895, and his firm lists about 
4,000 projects between 1857, when 
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Olmsted started the design of Central 
Park, and 1957, the year his son, Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted, Jr., died. Of the 
public places alone, parks, parkways, 
and the like, there are over 2,000 iden- 
tified projects in 37 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

As reported, H.R. 37 would build on 
existing State, local, and private ef- 
forts to identify and protect these his- 
toric landscapes, Federal leadership 
would be provided by using existing 
Federal park, recreation, and historic 
preservation programs, with emphasis 
on better coordination among them, 
No new funding authorization is 
needed for this, as sufficient authori- 
zation is available under the existing 
programs. 

To summarize briefly, the bill, as re- 
ported, would do the following: 

Provide for an inventory of Olmsted 
heritage landscapes to be prepared by 
the National Park Service with assist- 
ance from other Federal and State 
agencies and public and private orga- 
nizations. 

Direct the National Park Service to 
promulgate general standards for the 
preservation of historic designed land- 
scapes; provide technical assistance to 
other public and private entities; con- 
duct a thematic study of historic de- 
signed landscapes for potential nation- 
al historic landmarks; encourage a 
compatible program at the Frederick 
Law Olmsted National Historic Site in 
Brookline, MA; encourage appropriate 
international activities; and provide 
for coordination of applications among 
existing park and preservation grant 
programs, 

Provide for a coordinated commemo- 
ration of Olmsted’s influence and 
achievements, during the decade of 
1985-95. 

Establish a seven-member Technical 
Committee on Olmsted Heritage Land- 
scapes to provide technical assistance 
on historic landscapes to the Advisory 
Council on Historic Preservation. 

In addition to Olmsted himself, the 
bill would provide for identification of 
work accomplished by his and his sons’ 
associates, including such landscape 
architects as Warren C. Manning, who 
designed the grounds of Stan Hywet 
Hall, a national historic landmark, in 
my home town of Akron, OH. Also 
George E. Kessler, one of the founders 
in 1917 of the American Institute of 
Planners, who landscaped in over 40 
cities and communities in such States 
as Missouri, Texas, Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee, Ohio, Colorado, Indiana, Utah, 
and New York. 

Other associates included William 
Hammond Hall, the original designer 
of Golden Gate Park in San Francisco, 
succeeded by John McLaren, who also 
collaborated with Olmsted on the 
design of Allesandro, a new town near 
Riverside, CA. 
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Incidentally, Mr. Speaker, I noted 
that it was brought to my attention by 
our former colleague, Bob McClory, 
that in 1975 he put in the RECORD a 
statement about the town of River- 
side, IL, which was designed in 1865 by 
Frederick Law Olmsted and is still ina 
beautiful state of preservation. 

In addition Henry W.S. Cleveland, 
who designed the Minneapolis park 
system and who oversaw the construc- 
tion of the Olmsted-designed Washing- 
ton Park in Chicago. Cleveland addi- 
tionally designed the Roger Williams 
Park in Providence, RI, after Olmsted 
and Vaux laid out their general recom- 
mendations for siting that city’s parks. 
Also Jacob Weidenmann, Olmsted’s as- 
sistant after the departure of Vaux, 
who designed, among other things, 
Bushnell Park in Hartford, CT, and 
the State capitol building and Gover- 
nor’s mansion in Des Moines, IA. 

Mr. Speaker, these are only a few ex- 
amples which clearly show that the 
Olmsted legacy lives on. The work 
done by him and his sons, partners, 
and associates have influenced the de- 
velopment of landscape architecture 
throughout the world, and the places 
they left behind continue to be used 
and enjoyed by millions of people 
every year. 

Before closing, I would like to thank 
a number of individuals who have 
been very helpful with this legislation, 
including Joan Boser, Ann Satterth- 
waite, Betsy Shure Gross, Arleyne 
Levee, and Christopher Scott with the 
National Association of Olmsted 
Parks; Raymond Freeman, Darwinna 
Neal, Patricia O’Donnell, and Cynthia 
Wilson with the American Society of 
Landscape Architects; Barry Tindall 
with the National Parks and Recrea- 
tion Association; and Charles Beve- 
ridge and Charles McLaughlin with 
the Frederick Law Olmsted Papers. 

I would also like to thank Senator 
MoyninHan for his leadership in the 
other body, and Gary Mazwell of his 
staff for his work on this bill. On the 
Interior Committee staff, I would like 
to thank Loretta Neumann and Alison 
Bovat of the staff and the Subcommit- 
tee on Public Lands, and Rick Agnew 
and Jean Toohey of the minority 
staff. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 37 is supported by 
a wide variety of park, conservation, 
recreation, and preservation organiza- 
tions; and, while very modest in cost, it 
could benefit hundreds of communi- 
ties throughout the Nation by drawing 
attention to this long-neglected very 
important aspect of America’s cultural 
heritage. I urge all Members to sup- 
port the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 
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Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 
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Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
H.R. 37. 

As the Members know, the bill is in- 
tended to recognize the work of Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted, the father of land- 
scape architecture. 

The administration has softened its 
position on the bill as a result of our 
amending it in the committee. They 
no longer oppose it as they did but will 
seek further amendments in the other 
body. 

Existing programs and authorities 
address many aspects of historic pres- 
ervation. However, I believe this bill is 
necessary to adequately address his- 
toric landscapes. These sites are being 
overlooked, neglected, and destroyed 
by otherwise well-meaning people who 
simply do not know what or where 
they are. Nature and time are also to 
blame. 

The bill is a modest proposal aimed 
at identifying and evaluating the land- 
scapes in hopes of heightening peo- 
ple’s awareness of them. I believe this 
is a commendable initiative, and I con- 
gratulate the chairman for taking it. 

The bill has no authorization in it 
and emphasizes using existing pro- 
grams and procedures. Again, I believe 
it is a worthwhile proposal which I 
intend to support. 

Mr. Speaker, I include with my re- 
marks the following list: 

LANDSCAPE DESIGN PROJECTS BY THE OLMSTED 
FIRM IN CALIFORNIA 
Job title, city, and job number 

West Rancho Aquajito, 8080. 

Alessandro, Town of, Alessandro, 1328. 

Mason, W. L., Alta San Rafael, 8066. 

Allison, D. C. et al (Mrs. Knapp), Bel Air, 
8233. 

Southern California Corp., Ben Mar Hills, 
8036. 

California, University of, Berkeley, 2047. 

McDuffie, Duncan, Berkeley, 5283. 

Mason-McDuffie Subdivision, Berkeley, 
5658. 

Sloat Boulevard & Corbett Avenue, Berke- 
ley, 5995. 

Tompkins, P. T., Berkeley, 6087. 

City Planning Commission, 
6090. 

Impvt E. side Canyon Rd & Panoramic 
Way, Berkeley, 6091. 

Civic Art Commission, Berkeley, 6092. 

Metropolitan Park System, Berkeley, 
6093. 

McDuffie, Sophia B., Berkeley, 6212. 

Residential Development Co., Westgate 
Park Co., Berkeley, 6485. 

Lowe, Edward, Berkeley, 8021. 

Swift, Henry, Jr., Berkeley, 8026. 

International House (University of Cali- 
fornia), Berkeley, 8266. 

McDuffie Subdivision, Park Hills, Berke- 
ley, 9478. 

Roxbury Drive Playground, Beverly Hills, 
8211. 

La Cienga Playground, Beverly Hills, 8212. 

Dyerville Bull Creek (Rpt to save Red- 
woods), Bull Creek, 8200. 

Civic Center, Burbank, 8076. 

Pioneer Park, Burbank, 8232. 

Burbank United Airport, Burbank, 8235. 

Garden City, Burlingame, 6257. 

McDuffie, Duncan, Carmel, 7085. 

Smith, Dr. Ralph, Claremont, 8220. 
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Mead, William, Hollywood, 7048. 

Laughlin Park Heights, Hollywood, 8205. 

Hobart Estate, Lake Tahoe, 8201. 

Santa Cruz Park, Long Beach, 8008. 

Blutt Park, Long Beach, 8009. 

Long Beach, City of, Long Beach, 8010. 

Hospital, Long Beach, 8011. 

Bryant, Mrs. E. A. Bryant, Long Beach, 
8082. 

Hart, Mrs. Alden L., Long Beach, 8223. 

Bryant, Mrs. E. A. (Rancho Santa Anna), 
Long Beach, 8239. 

Edwards, L. T., Long Beach, 8244. 

Jergins, A. T., Long Beach, 8253. 

Bryant-Bixby Subdivision, Long Beach, 
8259. 

Dominesquez Estate Co., 
5354. 

Los Angeles Investment Co., Los Angeles, 
5491. 

National Cemetery Association, Los Ange- 
les, 6878. 

Janss, Edward, Los Angeles, 8000. 

Bear Lake Subdivision, Los Angeles, 8001. 

Pacific Palisades, Los Angeles, 8002. 

Patterson, R.L., Los Angeles, 8005. 

Schipkowsky, Rudolph, Los Angeles, 8041. 

Campbell, Ella D., Los Angeles, 8042. 

Anderson, W.P., Los Angeles, 8046. 

California State Park System (Committee 
on), Los Angeles, 8072. 

Los Angeles County, Los Angeles, 8100. 

S.W. District, Hollywood Palos Verdes 
Pkwy., Los Angeles, 8101. 

Angeles Mesa Pkwy., Los Angeles, 8102. 

Los Angeles City-County Park System, 
Los Angeles, 8103. 

Leimert Square, Los Angeles, 8202. 

O'Melveny, H.W., Los Angeles, 8222. 

California Club, Los Angeles, 8254, 

(Malibu) Marblehead Land Co. (Leimert), 
Los Angeles, 8260. 

O'Melveny, H.W., Los Angeles, 8262. 

California, University of, Westwood, Los 
Angeles, 8263. 

McNulty, J.A., Los Angeles, 8265. 

Hillside Gardens, Los Angeles, 8268. 

Dr. E.A. Bryant Memorial (Clinic), Los 
Angeles, 8270. 

Imperial Western Tract (Leimert), Los An- 
geles, 8274. 

Cabrillo Exposition, Los Angeles, 8275. 

California State Park System (8300-8335), 
Los Angeles, 8300. 

McCloud River Club, McCloud, 8003. 

Sharon, Frederick W., Menlo Park, 5351. 

Monrovia, City of, Monrovia, 8006. 

Midwick Country Club, Montebello Park, 
8255. 

Nelson, William P., Montecito, 8056. 

Misses Jacks, Monterey, 8020. 

Monterey Peninsula Regional Plan, Mon- 
terey, 8022. 

Jacks, Miss Margaret (Old Pacific Build- 
ing), Monterey, 8049. 

General Park Plan, Monterey, 8064. 

Jacks, Miss Margaret (Castro Adobe), 
Monterey, 8095. 

Monterey Terrace Homes Gardens, Mon- 
terey, 8271. 

Recreation Park, Morovia, 8006. 

Miller, C.E., Morro Bay Vista, 8216. 

Union High School, Nordhoff, 5435. 

Ventura County Building, Nordhoff, 5439. 

Thatcher School, Nordhoff, 5488. 

Wickham-Havens Inc. (W.H. Leimert), 
Oakland, 5945. 

Municipal Auditorium, Oakland, 6600. 

McDuffie, Duncan (Bowles Property), 
Oakland, 8069. 

Mountain View Cemetery, Oakland, 9685. 

Hotel Vista Val Monte, Palm Springs, 
8093. 
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Palm Springs Golf Course, Palm Springs, 
8094. 

Leland Stanford University, 
1032. 

Palos Verdes Estates, Palos Verdes, 5950. 

Vanderlip, F.A., Palos Verdes, 8023. 

Malaga Cove School, Palos Verdes, 8051. 

Barrat, Mrs. Whilford R., Palos Verdes, 
8058. 

Benedict, H.E., Palos Verdes, 8060. 

Harden, E.W., Palos Verdes, 8061. 

i aa Bend Beach Club, Palos Verdes, 
8063. 

Schrieber, Mrs. Olive, Palos Verdes, 8070. 

Woods, Paul M. (now Miss Margaret He), 
Palos Verdes, 8088. 

Haggerty, J.J., Palos Verdes, 8089. 

Sutherland, W.M., Palos Verdes, 8096. 

Lane, Mrs. Fulton, Palos Verdes, 8210. 

Stein, Dr. Otto J., Palos Verdes, 8219. 

Sekwedtman, Mrs. F. Charles, 
Verdes, 8225. 

Raleigh, W. W., Palos Verdes, 8226. 

Lewinson, Edwin P., Palos Verdes, 8229. 

Palos,Verdes Library, Palos Verdes, 8237. 

Miraleste School, Palos Verdes, 8238. 

Galli Curri Samuels, Palos Verdes, 8251. 

Phillips, J. Norman, Palos Verdes, 8252. 

Sub. Station for Edison Co., Palos Verdes, 
8256. 

Cravens, John S., Pasadena, 5437. 

Harris, N. W., Pasadena, 5994. 

Alta San Raphael Co., Pasadena, 8045. 

Orrick, W. H., Pebble Beach, 8264. 

Pismo Beach Sales Co., Pismo Beach, 
8257. 

Development, Pittsburg, 6356. 

Point Lobos, Point Lobos, 8083. 

Park System, Redlands. 

Webster, E. E., Redondo Beach, 8027. 

Cameron, A. E., Redondo Beach, 8044. 

Olmsted, F. L. (now Samuel Gates), Re- 
dondo Beach, 8046. 

Buchanan, James L., Redondo Beach, 
8086. 

Union High School, Redondo Beach, 8087. 

Parks, Redondo Beach, 8240. 

Redondo Beach (oil leases), 
Beach, 8241. 

Chamberlain, Mrs. Selah, Redwood City, 
8248. 

Riverside Municipal Auditorium & Sol- 
diers Mem., Riverside, 8206. 

Buena Vista Ave. Improvement, Riverside, 
8236. 

Livermore, Norman, Ross, 8249. 

Sacramento River Parkways, 8072. 

Lovdal Manor (Wood & Tatum subdiv) 
Park System, Sacramento, 5260. 

Shannon Hills (Mr. Galbraith), San Ber- 
nadino, 8050. 

Patterson, R. L. Sub., San Carlos, 8005. 

Panama California Exposition, San Diego, 
1915. 

San Diego Improvement, San Diego, 3370. 

San Diego Exposition, San Diego, 4051. 

Marston, George W., San Diego, 5352. 

Moore, W. M. Subdiv., San Diego, 6147. 

Sherman Oaks Sub., San Fernando Valley, 
8273. 

California Pacific Exposition, San Francis- 
co. 
Golden Gate Park, San Francisco. 

Mills, Darius Ogden, San Francisco. 

Merritt, Dr. Ema, San Francisco, 5586. 

Spring Valley Water Co., San Francisco, 
5949. 

San Francisco Exposition Site Subdivi- 
sion, San Francisco, 6338. 

Dibblee, B. H., San Francisco, 8098. 

San Joaquin River Parkways, 8072. 

City Plan, San Jose, 6467. 

Bryant, Mrs. Susanna Bixby, San Marino, 
8272. 


Palo Alto, 
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Hammond, Mrs. L. C., San Mateo, 8258. 

Gaffey Canyon, San Pedro, 8004. 

Robbins, Mrs., San Pedro, 8024. 

Mount Tamalpais Boys School, 
Rafael, 8250. 

Cowles, W. H., Santa Barbara, 5830. 

Arlington Heights, Santa Barbara, 5887. 

Rie: Planning (General), Santa Barbara, 
8028. 

High School, Santa Barbara, 8029. 

City Hall Garden, Santa Barbara, 8030. 

Plaza, Santa Barbara, 8031. 

McDuffie, W.C., Santa Barbara, 8079. 

Parkford, E.A., Santa Barbara, 8081. 

Hassler, R.H. (polo field), Santa Barbara, 
8203. 

Santa Catalina, Santa Catalina I., 2394. 

Santa Cruz Park, Santa Cruz, 8008. 

Hollins, Miss Marion (Pasatiempo), Santa 
Cruz, 8209. 

Southern Calif. Homes Gardens, South- 
gate, 8269. 

Meadow Club (Dibble), Tamalpais, 8097. 

Ventura County Building, Ventura, 5489. 

Yosemite Pack & Curry Co., Yosemite, 
8099. 

Yosemite Valley & Mariposa Big Tree 
Grove Res. 

CALIFORNIA STATE PARKS 
Job title, county, and job number 


Del Norte Coast Park, Del Norte, 8300. 

Santa Monica Beach Park, Los Angeles, 
8301. 

Hionchi Park, Del Norte, 8302. 

Prairie Creek Redwood Park, Humboldt, 
8303. 

Humboldt Lagoons Park (inc. Patrick’s 
Point Park), Humboldt, 8304. 

Hickey Grove, Mendocino, 8305. 

Dimmick Park, Mendocino, 8306. 

Van Damme Beach Park, Mendocino, 
8307. 

Fort Ross Park, Sonoma, 8308. 

Mt. Tamalpais Park, Marin, 8309. 

McArthur-Burney Falls Park, Shasta, 
8310. 

General Bidwell Park, Butte, 8311. 

Sonoma Mission Park, Sonoma, 8312, 

Mt. Diablo Park, Contra Costa, 8313. 

Marshall’s Monument, El Dorado, 8314. 

Donner Monument, Nevada, 8315. 

Lake Tahoe Fish Hatchery Park, Placer, 
8316. 

Lake Tahoe Bliss Memorial and Rubicon 
Point Park, Placer, 8317. 

Calaveras North Grove, Calaveras, 8318. 

California Redwood Park, Santa Cruz, 
8319. 

Sunset-Seacliff Beaches Park, Santa Cruz, 
8320. 

Custom House-Old Theater at Monterey, 
Monterey, 8321. 

Morro Strand, San Luiz Obispo, 8322. 

Tole Elk Reserve, Kern, 8323. 

Carpinteria Beach, Santa Barbara, 8324. 

Pio Pico Mansion, Los Angeles, 8325. 

Manhattan Beach Park, Los Angeles, 
8326. 

Doheny Beach Park, Orange, 8327. 

San Clemente Beach Park, Orange, 8328. 

Mt. San Jacinto Park, Riverside, 8329. 

San Pasquale Battlefield, San Diego, 8330. 

Mission Bay Park, San Diego, 8331. 

Silver Strand Park, San Diego, 8332. 

Huntington Beach & Newport Bay, Los 
Angeles, 8333. 

Mill Creek, Alameda, 8334. 

Master Plan for the Redwoods (Redwoods 
League), 8335. 

Calaveras Big Trees and Surroundings, 
Tuolumne, 8336. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 


San 
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Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 30 seconds. 

Mr. Speaker, I simply want to thank 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO] in particular for a very 
fine statement and to thank my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle for 
the bipartisan support that has been 
given to this legislation. I think it de- 
serves that support, and I hope that 
we will proceed accordingly. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SEIBER- 
LING] that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 37, as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


EXPRESSING SUPPORT OF CON- 
GRESS FOR COSTA RICA'S 
NEUTRALITY 


Mr. REID. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and agree to the 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
33) expressing the support of the Con- 
gress for Costa Rica’s neutrality and 
urging the President to support such 
neutrality. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 33 

Whereas on November 17, 1983, the Gov- 
ernment of Costa Rica proclaimed that 
country's neutrality; 

Whereas such neutrality enables Costa 
Rica to minimize its involvement in Central 
America’s conflicts, thereby preserving do- 
mestic stability and democracy and enhanc- 
ing its ability to address its severe economic 
problems; 

Whereas such neutrality also enables 
Costa Rica to play an important role in at- 
tempts to achieve political settlements of 
Central America’s conflicts; and 

Whereas it is in the interest of the United 
States that Costa Rica maintain its neutral 
status: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
supports Costa Rica’s neutrality and urges 
the President to support such neutrality. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 


ant to the rule, a second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 
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The gentleman from Nevada [Mr. 
REID] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. LAGOMARSINO] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Nevada [Mr. REID]. 

Mr. REID. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
of House Concurrent Resolution 33, 
which expresses the support of the 
Congress for Costa Rica’s neutrality 
and urges the President to support 
such neutrality. 

Costa Rica is a unique country. It 
has been a democracy for almost 40 
years in a region where democracies 
are not long lasting. And in a region 
where military dictatorships are quite 
common, the Costa Rican people de- 
cided to abolish the army in 1948. 
They firmly believed then and still be- 
lieve now that their democratic tradi- 
tion is the only defense they need. 

But in recent years, as a result of 
the conflicts in the region, this tradi- 
tion is continuously being put to a 
test. On November 17, 1983, the Costa 
Rican government proclaimed the 
country’s neutrality in response to the 
turmoil in Central America and pres- 
sures the turmoil exerts on this small 
democratic nation. This proclamation 
was important for Costa Rica because 
it was meant to insulate the country 
from the region’s conflicts and to 
allow Costa Rica to play an active role 
in regional efforts to achieve political 
solutions. Costa Rica has lived in 
peace for more than three decades, 
but more importantly, Costa Rica has 
set an example to the entire hemi- 
sphere. It would be a great loss if the 
turmoil affecting Central America 
were to engulf Costa Rica. The signs 
of danger are already visible. During 
the past few days we have seen some 
reports on how the conflict between 
Nicaragua and the Contras is directly 
affecting Costa Rica. This is most un- 
fortunate. 

The resolution also states that it is 
in the interest of the United States 
that Costa Rica maintain its neutral 
status because it sets an example to a 
region where we are trying to promote 
political stability and economic devel- 
opment. The chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Western Hemisphere Affairs 
has informed me that his office re- 
ceived numerous calls from Costa 
Ricans and North Americans who live 
in Costa Rica and who fear what an 
end to Costa Rica’s neutrality might 
mean. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution has re- 
ceived bipartisan support. It was ap- 
proved by unanimous voice vote when 
it was considered by the Subcommit- 
tee on Western Hemisphere Affairs 
and the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
I urge my colleagues to vote in favor 
of this resolution. 
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Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield to me for the pur- 
pose of asking a couple of questions? 

Mr. REID. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, is not 
Costa Rica the nation that has been 
nonmilitarized in all of its established 
history that I can recall, and is it not 
true that the United States is for the 
first time, in the last 2 months, in 
effect militarizing Costa Rica? 

Mr. REID. I would certainly hope 
not, Mr. Speaker. It, of course, is clear 
that since 1948 the Costa Rican nation 
has had no army, and the purpose of 
this. resolution, the committee be- 
lieves, is to make sure that the Costa 
Rican nation is not militarized. We 
want to offer our support to that 
nation and do what we can to assure 
that they do maintain their neutrality. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to compliment the gentleman. I 
think the intentions are good, and I 
certainly agree with the thrust of the 
resolution. I do not see how anybody 
could quarrel with it. 

However, it seems to me quite con- 
tradictory in view of the fact that the 
administration’s policy, as announced 
by the Defense Department recently, 
was that we were for the first time 
going to offer military assistance, as 
we traditionally do, starting out with 
military advisers and the like, but, fur- 
ther than that, training, I imagine, for 
the purposes of creating a military 
force in Costa Rica. 

I think the record ought to show, al- 
though it is not a happy thing to say, 
and I think the record will show and 
history will reveal inexorably that the 
United States, under the present 
regime of Ronaid Reagan, has been 
the main reason for the instability in 
the region. We have opted, as a matter 
of irreversible course on the part of 
President Reagan, to intervene mili- 
tarily unilaterally. We have not gone 
through either the regional channels 
or the OAS at all. 

Certainly, Mr. Speaker, I am going 
to vote for this resolution, but I feel it 
is to a certain extent quite hypocriti- 
cal in view of the actions already 
taken by the administration in going a 
long way toward militarizing Costa 
Rica. 

Mr. REID. Mr. Speaker, I certainly 
appreciate the gentleman’s observa- 
tions, and I welcome his support in 
voting for this resolution. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
House Concurrent Resolution 33, a 
resolution in support of Costa Rica’s 
neutrality. 

In expressing my support for the 
resolution, I believe it must be made 
absolutely clear that the declaration 
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by Costa Rica of its military neutrality 
does not in any way lessen its reliance 
on the Rio Treaty for its security, its 
continued request for modest amounts 
of security assistance or its support for 
democracy and opposition to totalitari- 
anism. 

In a statement in June of last year, 
President Monge very clearly pointed 
out, “That in the ideological plane we 
are not neutral. Wherever we are 
heard in international fora, we are ag- 
gressively in favor of democracy and 
against any kind of totalitarianism.” 

Even at the time of the proclama- 
tion of neutrality issued by President 
Monge in November 1983, he stated, 
“The neutrality of Costa Rica will be 
active. It does not signify impartiality 
in the ideological or political field. 
Consequently, Cost Rica reaffirms its 
faith in the political and social con- 
cepts which it has shared and shares 
with the Western democracies. 

Furthermore, on the issue of Nicara- 
gua, and Nicaragua's threat to Costa 
Rica, the government of President 
Monge had made clear its gratitude 
for the support of the United States. 
In October 1984, President Monge 
said, “Many times in my 2 years and a 
few months of governing I have 
spoken * * * to thank the Govern- 
ment of the United States for the 
frank and determined cooperation it 
has offered us. We could not have kept 
going if we had not been able to count 
on an understanding and supportive 
attitude on the part of the U.S. Go- 
venment.” Also, in February of this 
year, Costa Rica ordered the reduction 
of the Nicaraguan Embassy staff in 
San Jose from 47 to 10. That followed 
the Nicaraguan violation of interna- 
tional law in removing from the Costa 
Rican Embassy in Managua a young 
man seeking asylum. This has been 
emphasized by the weekend attack on 
Costa Rica by Nicaragua. 

Once again, I want to emphasize, in 
asserting that it will remain neutral in 
all armed conflicts, Costa Rica has not 
proclaimed its neutrality politically or 
ideologically. In no way should this 
resolution be construed as an expres- 
sion of the Congress in seeking to in- 
hibit the close cooperation between 
United States and Costa Rica in facing 
the threat to the Central American de- 
mocracies posed by Nicaragua. With 
that understanding I support this res- 
olution. 
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Mr. REID. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may consume 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BROOMFIELD]. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
also strongly support this concurrent 
resolution which expresses Congress’ 
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support for Costa Rica’s neutrality. 
This resolution deserves our support. 

As my colleagues well know, the 
Government of Costa Rica recently 
proclaimed that country’s neutrality. 
That decision was a prudent one. 
While that lovely land has been tran- 
quil over the years, it is now in the 
middle of an unsettled part of this 
hemisphere. Costa Rica shares borders 
with several of the countries in the 
region, yet has no standing army. 
Should an aggressive neighbor choose 
to invade, there is no way that tiny 
Costa Rica could stop a determined 
attack. 

In recent years, Costa Rica has also 
encountered serious economic prob- 
lems. To preserve its stability and de- 
mocracy and to enhance its ability to 
resolve its growing economic crisis, 
that country should remain neutral. 

An additional critical factor is that 
neutrality will enable the Costa Rican 
Government to play an important role 
in achieving political settlements of 
Central Americas’ conflicts. Already, 
President Monge has done much in 
this regard. 

As tensions mount in Central Amer- 
ica, there are many important reasons 
why Costa Rica must maintain its in- 
dependence. I strongly urge my col- 
leagues in the House to support the 
concurrent resolution before us today. 
@ Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 33, expressing the support of 
the Congress for Costa Rica’s neutrali- 
ty and urging the President to support 
such neutrality. I would first like to 
commend the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. BARNES] and the gentleman 
from Nevada (Mr. Rerp] for bringing 
this resolution before the House 
today. Their Subcommittee on West- 
ern Hemisphere Affairs has appropri- 
ately taken the time to call attention 
to the potential threats to and impor- 
tance of respect for the neutrality of 
Costa Rica. 

Many Members of Congress have vi- 
sited Costa Rica over the past several 
years and have recognized the impor- 
tance of that country to the foreign 
policy goal of the United States of pro- 
moting democracy in Central America. 
It is the only country in the region 
with an established tradition of demo- 
cratic institutions—but that tradition 
has been uder threat from internal 
economic difficulties and external sub- 
version. 

The Congress has recognized the 
economic problems of Costa Rica and 
has provided economic assistance 
above the levels requested by the exec- 
utive branch. The resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 33) recognizes the danger of 
Costa Rican democracy from the polit- 
ical/military turmoil elsewhere in the 
region, particularly Nicaragua, and 
calls on the United States to stand 
firm with the declared neutrality of 
that country. 
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I trust the other countries in the 
region will join us in respecting the 
neutrality of Costa Rica and I urge 
Members to vote for the resolution. 


@ Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 33, legislation expressing the sup- 
port of the Congress for Costa Rica’s 
neutrality and urging the President to 
support such neutrality. I commend 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Barnes] for introducing this measure. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution address- 
es the close relationship that our 
Nation has had with Costa Rica, and 
the importance that a strong demo- 
cratic Costa Rica has for the United 
States and for Central America. Refer- 
ring to the Government of Costa 
Rica’s proclamation of neutrality of 
November 17, 1983, the resolution 
states that: 


Such neutrality enables Costa Rica to 
minimize its involvement in Central Ameri- 
ca’s conflicts, thereby preserving domestic 
stability and democracy and enhancing its 
ability to address its severe economic pro- 
grams. 


Although it has faced serious eco- 
nomic difficulties, Costa Rica, with 
the assistance of the United States, 
has weathered these problems. Costa 
Rica is committed to a comprehensive 
stabilization program and has demon- 
strated that its democratic system is 
resilient and responsive to economic 
shock waves. 


I had the privilege recently to meet 
again with the President of Costa 
Rica, Luis Alberto Monge Alvarez, 
during the President’s recent trip to 
Washington. President Monge spoke 
of his nation’s friendship for the 
United States and I know that my col- 
leagues in Congress and I look forward 
to helping Costa Rica help itself im- 
prove its economic prospects and to 
fostering the democratic tradition of 
which Costa Rica can be truly proud. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, I urge my 
colleagues to suspend the rules and 
pass House Concurrent Resolution 33, 
thus underscoring our Nation's sup- 
port for Costa Rica’s self-proclaimed 
neutrality as a means to preserve that 
nation’s domestic stability and as a 
way to help address the economic 
problems Costa Rica faces. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. 
ReErp] that the House suspend the 
rules and agree to the concurrent reso- 
lution, House Concurrent Resolution 
33. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the con- 
current resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. REID. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
concurrent resolution just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nevada? 

There was no objection. 


RELATING TO DEATH OF PRESI- 
DENT-ELECT TANCREDO NEVES 
OF BRAZIL 


Mr. REID. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and concur in the 
Senate concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 48) relating to the death of Presi- 
dent-elect Tancredo Neves of Brazil. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 48 


Whereas after twenty years of military 
rule, Brazil returned to democracy with the 
election of Tancredo Neves; 

Whereas tens of millions of Brazilians 
peacefully and freely voted for candidates 
S their choice for their nation’s highest of- 

ices; 

Whereas it should be the policy of the 
United States to support democratic institu- 
tions in Latin America and elsewhere and 
the right to peaceful opposition and basic 
human rights; 

Whereas President-elect Neves coura- 
geously devoted his last measure of strength 
to uniting his country while suffering from 
a fatal illness; 

Whereas the death of President Neves has 
saddened all Brazilians and well-wishers for 
Brazil’s return to democracy; 

Whereas Brazil strengthened its commit- 
ment to democratic structures by rapidly 
and peacefully dealing with the necessary 
transition of power; 

Whereas Vice President Jose Sarney has 
succeeded President-elect Neves in office 
and pledges to continue his democratic poli- 
cies; and 

Whereas the Brazilian nation has united 
to support a calm and expeditious transi- 
tion: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States— 

(1) extends its deepest and most sincere 
condolences to the people of Brazil and to 
the family of President Neves; 

(2) sends its best wishes to President Jose 
Sarney for the success of his term in office; 

(3) forwards its congratulations to the 
people of Brazil for their country’s return to 
democracy and its handling of the presiden- 
tial succession after the tragic death of 
President Neves; and 

(4) expresses its hope that the long histor- 
ical bonds and cooperation between Brazil 
and the United States be further developed 
and strengthened in the coming years. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Senate shall 
transmit a copy of this concurrent resolu- 
tion to the Secretary of State for transmit- 
tal to President Jose Sarney of Brazil. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, a second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

The gentleman from Nevada [Mr. 
REID] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Califor- 
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nia [Mr. LAGOMARSINO] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Nevada [Mr. REID]. 

Mr. REID. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
of Senate Concurrent Resolution 48, 
which extends the condolences of the 
Congress to the Brazilian people on 
the death of President-elect Tancredo 
Neves, and congratulates the people of 
Brazil for the country’s return to de- 
mocracy. 

On January 15, 1985, Brazil elected 
its first civilian President after 21 
years of military rule. Mr. Tancredo 
Neves was a political veteran of 40 
years, who was respected and admired 
by the people he was chosen to govern. 
He represented the democratic desires 
of 130 million Brazilians who wanted 
their country to join the democratic 
wave in Latin America. During his 
visit to Washington, the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee hosted a meeting 
with Mr. Neves where many of us had 
a chance to admire Mr. Neves’ unique 
grasp of the problems and challenges 
ahead. 

On the eve of his inauguration Mr. 
Neves was hospitalized. After numer- 
ous operations and complications, Mr. 
Neves died on Apirl 21. It has come to 
light since then that Mr. Neves was 
aware of his serious condition for a 
long time, but that he had refused 
medical attention because he feared 
that his inability to take office might 
have curtailed the democratic transi- 
tion. Although he was never able to 
take office, his legacy lives on with the 
new President, Jose Sarney, and the 
dreams of all Brazilians. 

The purpose of this resolution is to 
extend our condolences to the people 
of Brazil, to encourage President 
Sarney in his difficult task, to con- 
gratulate Brazil for his historic transi- 
tion to democracy, and to express our 
hope for the strengthening of the his- 
torical bonds and cooperation between 
Brazil and the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution is not 
controversial and has received strong 
bipartisan support. I urge my col- 
leagues to join me in supporting this 
clear expression of support for democ- 
racy in Brazil. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
of Senate Concurrent Resolution 48, 
expressing the support of the Con- 
gress for Brazilian democracy and ex- 
tending our condolences to the people 
of Brazil on the death of President- 
elect Tancredo Neves 

I had the distinct pleasure of meet- 
ing President-elect Neves when he was 
in Washington, after his election as 
the first civilian President of Brazil in 
21 years. His charm, his intelligence 
and his sincere interest in strengthen- 
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ing United States-Brazilian relations 
deeply impressed me. I could easily un- 
derstand why the people of Brazil 
looked forward to his Presidential ad- 
ministration as a political opening for 
solidifying the gains for democracy 
and development in that great South 
American nation. 

With the death of President-elect 
Neves, Vice President Sarney succeed- 
ed to the Presidency, and has been 
faced with major economic and politi- 
cal problems. Brazil faces an external 
debt of $100 billion and must fight an 
annual inflation rate of some 250 per- 
cent. Politically, President Sarney 
must win the confidence of all those 
factions which were united under the 
leadership of Tancredo Neves. It is ap- 
propriate, therefore, that Senate Con- 
current Resolution 48 also salutes 
President Sarney and conveys our best 
wishes to him for the success of his 
term in office, and to the people of 
Brazil for their response to the tragic 
circumstances attending the return to 
democracy for their country. 

In extending our sincere condolences 
to the people of Brazil and to the 
family of President-elect Neves, I am 
gratified that this resolution also ex- 
presses the hope that the long histori- 
cal bonds and cooperation between 
Brazil and the United States will be 
further developed and strengthened. I 
know that is the goal of the United 
States, and I am confident it is the 
goal of Brazil. 

I urge my colleagues to give their 
strong support to this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the ranking Republi- 
can member of the committee, the 
gentleman from Michigan ([Mr. 
BROOMFIELD]. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer my support of this concurrent 
resolution which expresses Congress’ 
condolences to the people of Brazil for 
the tragic loss of President-elect 
Neves, and wishes Brazil well in the 
years ahead as one of the largest de- 
mocracies in this hemisphere. 

Brazil recently returned to democra- 
cy with the election of President-elect 
Neves. While suffering from a fatal ill- 
ness, he devoted his flagging energies 
to uniting his country. After his death, 
the freedom-loving people of Brazil 
maintained a calm transition of power 
and brought President Jose Sarney to 
the Presidency. I am delighted to say 
that President-elect Sarney plans to 
continue the democratic policies of the 
late President-elect Neves, 

I am certain that my colleagues will 
join me in wishing President Sarney 
good luck and Godspeed in his new un- 
dertaking. All of us look forward to 
the day when our relations with Brazil 
will be even closer than at present. 

With these thoughts in mind, I offer 
my support of this concurrent resolu- 
tion, and call upon my colleagues to 
join me in this effort. 
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@ Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 48, relating to the death of 
President-elect Tancredo Neves of 
Brazil. The resolution before the 
House appropriately commends the 
people of Brazil for the critical test 
which they have recently navigated 
successfully. We have all been im- 
pressed and pleased with the delicate 
transition which that country has 
made over the past several years to de- 
mocracy. 

It has now faced a critical test in 
that process—the unfortunate death 
of its recently elected President and 
the succession of the Vice President to 
the Presidency. 

It is appropriate that the U.S. Con- 
gress express both its condolences and 
congratulations to the Brazilian 
people for remaining steadfast in their 
march toward truly democratic politi- 
cal system and society. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 48.@ 
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Mr. REID. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. 
REID] that the House suspend the 
rules and concur in the Senate concur- 
rent resolution, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 48. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the 
Senate concurrent resolution was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. REID. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
Senate concurrent resolution just con- 
curred in. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nevada? 

There was no objection. 


FREDERICK N. WEATHERS STA- 
TION OF THE U.S. POSTAL 
SERVICE 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 284) to designate the Charles 
Nagel Station of the U.S. Postal Serv- 
ice in St. Louis, MO, as the “Frederick 
N. Weathers Station of the U.S. Postal 
Service.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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2 H.R. 284 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
building located at 3415 North Kings High- 
way, St. Louis, Missouri, known as the 
Charles Nagel Station of the United States 
Postal Service, is hereby designated as the 
“Frederick N. Weathers Station of the 
United States Postal Service’. Any refer- 
ence in a law, map, regulation, document, 
record, or other paper of the United States 
to that building shall be deemed to be a ref- 
erence to the Frederick N. Weathers Station 
of the United States Postal Service. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, a second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cray] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes and thé gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Horton] will be recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. CLAY]. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill, H.R. 284, re- 
names the U.S. Postal Service building 
at 3415 North Kings Highway in the 
First Congressional District of St. 
Louis, MO, the “Frederick N. Weath- 
ers Station of the U.S. Postal Service.” 
By a voice vote the bill was ordered fa- 
vorably reported by the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service on May 
5, 1985. 

Fred Weathers, known by many as 
the dean’ of black politicians in St. 
Louis, has contributed immeasurably 
to the improvement and betterment of 
the quality of life in St. Louis. His 
judgment, his commitment to social 
justice, his energy, and his political as- 
tuteness are valued and well-known to 
St. Louisans and others. 

The designation of this building in 
honor of Fred Weathers will memori- 
alize his lasting contributions and will 
ensure that future generations of St. 
Louisans will know and appreciate his 
special gifts to the community. 

Fred Weathers served as Democratic 
committeeman for the 18th ward of 
St. Louis for 28 years and, among his 
many other activities, was owner of St. 
Louis’ largest taxicab company, the 
Marcella Cab Co. In addition, for 
many years, he was active in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
and the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 

Renaming this postal facility in 
honor of Fred Weathers is one way in 
which the House of Representatives 
may, on behalf of all St. Louisans, rec- 
ognize and honor this businessman 
and community leader for his endur- 
ing contributions to St. Louis. 

I understand that the Postal Service 
has no objections to the enactment of 
this legislation and that the cost of 
this bill be less than $100, the cost of a 
suitable plaque in the building. 

I urge your support’for the adoption 
of H.R. 284. 
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Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 284 was reported 
out of the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee unanimously. I join 
with the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Cray] who is handling this bill in 
renaming the Charles Nagel Station of 
the U.S. Postal Service in St. Louis, 
MO, as the Frederick N. Weathers Sta- 
tion. 

I certainly concur with the remarks 
made by the gentleman from Missouri, 
and I am happy to join»with him in 
supporting this bill. I urge its immedi- 
ate passage. 


Mr. Speaker, I have no further res 


quests for time, and yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, I have: no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri {Mr. 
Cray] that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 284. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended, and the bill 
was passed, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks, and 
to include.extraneous matter, on H.R, 
284, the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro .tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


WHEN WILL THE SEEMINGLY 
LIMITLESS TOLERANCE OF 
OUR LIBERAL FRIENDS FOR 
COMMUNIST AGGRESSION RUN 
OUT? 


(Mr. LIVINGSTON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, 
today’s Washington Post reflects that 
the darlings of the liberal establish- 
ment here in Congress, the Commu- 
nist Sandinista government of Nicara- 
gua, sponsored an armed attack on a 
Costa Rican civil guard patrol in Costa 
Rica, There is no Costa Rican Army, 
and the country claims neutrality in 
Central American affairs, but several 
civil guardsmen were wounded and one 
was killed, according to Costa Rican 
President. Monge. Once -again we are 
forced to wonder how in the world our 
liberal colleagues can justify the days, 
let along weeks, months, and now 
years that they continue to ignore the 
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constant barrage of overt offenses by 
the Nicaraguan Marxists against their 
peaceful neighbors? How many atroc- 
ities must be committed against their 
own people? How many innocent Nica- 
raguans must be jailed, forced into 
labor camps, brutalized or even exe- 
cuted before our liberal friends admit 
that communism—read, “socialism at 
the point of a gun”—poses a very real 
threat to our neighbors throughout 
Central America. When will the seem- 
ingly limitless tolerance of our liberal 
friends for Communist aggression run 
out? 


Costa RICA BLAMES ATTACK ON NICARAGUA, 
` ASKS PROBE 


San Jose, Costa Rica, June 2.—President 
Louis Alberto Monge accused Nicaraguan 
soldiers today of attacking Costa Rican 
troops along the border and asked for an 
international investigation. 

Monge met with foreign diplomats and 
gave them copies of the government’s re- 
quest to the Organization of American 
States and the Contadora group. The 
Group—Mexico, Venezuela, Colombia and 
Panama—is trying to calm Central Ameri- 
can tensions through a proposed peace 
treaty. 

On Friday, a 2l-member Civil Guard 
patrol was attacked near the San Juan 
River that forms the border. Initial reports 
said the guardsmen were ambused by a 
mortar attack coming from Nicaragua. 

One guardsman was killed and 11 others 
in the 21-member patrol were wounded in 
the attack. Costa Rica, which claims neu- 
trality in Central American affairs, has no 
standing army 

Asked about the origin’ of the attack, 
Monge said, “It was troops of the Sandinista 
Army that carried out the aggression.” 

The president also was asked about the 
possibility of breaking diplomatic relations 
with Nicaragua. He replied: “We don’t actu- 
ally have an ambassador in Managua and 
for now we are not sending one. 

The leftist Sandinista government said 
last night it emphatically denied it mounted 
the attack and blamed it on the Democratic 
Revolutionary Alliance (ARDE) anti-Sandi- 
nista rebels operating in southern Nicara- 
gua. ARDE leaders denied involvement. 

The ARDE directorate, in a communique, 
accused Nicaraguan aircraft of violating 
Costa Rican airspace in attacking one of its 
installations today north of the San Juan 
River in Nicaraguan territory. 

The communique said Sandinista aircraft 
flew south and then returned 30 minutes 
later, flying north, dropping bombs and 
firing rockets. It said there was only slight 
damage. 


AMENDING THE ALASKA NA- 
TIONAL INTEREST LANDS CON- 
SERVATION ACT OF 1980 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman, from Alaska (Mr. Youne] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

@ Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Speak- 
er, today I am introducing legislation 
which will amend the Alaska National 
Interest Lands Conservation Act of 
1980. This amendment will permit full 
exploration of one of the seven major 
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mines which the Congress in 1980 pro- 
vided for exploration and development 
as part of the Alaska Lands Act. As 
you will recall, the passage of the 
Alaska Land Act was one of the major 
land allocation and land use legislative 
decisions made by the Congress in his 
century. The passage of that act more 
than doubled to total acreage of the 
National Park System and National 
Wildlife Refuge System and more 
than tripled the acreage in the Nation- 
al Wilderness Preservation System. 

It was hailed at passage as one of 
the greatest conservation measures in 
the history of the country. All of that 


is true. However, numerous compro-, 


mises were made during the consider- 
ation of that Act including agreements 
that certain mineral deposits would be 
permitted to be developed. Among 
these properties were seven mineral 
deposits determined by the Stanford 
Research Institute as being of world 
class status and necessary to permit 
the growth and development of the 
mineral industry in Alaska. One of 
these seven mines was the Greens 
Creek deposit located in the north- 
western portion of Admiralty Island in 
the Tongass National Forest in south- 
east Alaska. That deposit is a deposit 
of associated minerals including silver, 
lead, zinc, and gold which was first 
identified in 1973. From 1974 through 
1978, a number of claims were staked 
in the area and subsequent explora- 
tion has found a number of these 
claims to be valid under the United 
States mining laws. Exploration on 
the remaining claims continues. 

As those who were Members in this 
body of the 95th and 96th Congresses 
will recall, one of the major issues of 
contention during the Alaska lands 
debate was what land designation to 
provide for Admiralty Island. Even 
though consideration of wilderness 
areas in southeast Alaska was not 
originally part of the Alaska lands 
debate, the Congress was eventually 
forced to deal with the designation of 
wilderness areas in the Tongass Na- 
tional Forest as part of the Alaska 
Lands Act. 

The status of Admiralty Island had 
been the subject of controversy since 
at least the 1930’s and major environ- 
mental groups insisted that a special 
designation be created for Admiralty 
Island which would essentially prohib- 
it timber harvest from most of the 
island. Because Admiralty Island had 
such high timber values, there was 
great concern about the effect on the 
ability of the existing timber industry 
in southeast Alaska to continue to op- 
erate if Admiralty Island was designat- 
ed in a category which prohibited 
timber harvest. 

The House of Representatives in its 
legislation in the 95th and 96th Con- 
gresses provided for such a designa- 
tion, but the Senate Energy Commit- 
tee was more cautious. It designated 
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essentially the east half of Admiralty 
Island as a wilderness area but left the 
west half of the island in a category 
called a special management area. 
That category provided for a 10-year 
study during which timber harvest 
would be temporarily prohibited but 
at the end of 10 years a decision would 
be made by Congress as to whether 
the timber on the west half of Admi- 
ralty Island was necessary to sustain 
existing industry. 

The special management area desig- 
nation also permitted the full develop- 
ment of the Greens Creek deposit be- 
cause those claims had been previous- 
ly located prior to the passage of 
Alaska lands legislation. During the 
final negotiations in the 96th Congress 
which led to the legislative version 
which became public law, a specific 
compromise on timber management 
and wilderness was reached. That com- 
promise provided for the designation 
of most of Admiralty Island, both east 
half and west half, as a national 
monument and wilderness, and the es- 
tablishment of a specific mechanism 
to guarantee Forest Service appropria- 
tions which are required to prepare 
timber harvest on Federal lands and to 
insure that adequate timber could be 
made available on those lands in the 
National Forest which were not desig- 
nated as wilderness for harvest. 

The issue of how to deal with the ex- 
ploration and development of the 
Greens Creek deposit which would be 
located within the national monument 
was also a question. It was decided 
that an existing mineral exploration 
regime developed for a different de- 
posit, the Quartz Hill deposit located 
within the proposed Misty Fjords Na- 
tional Monument near Ketchikan, AK, 
would be applied to the Greens Creek 
deposit. No hearings or other inquiries 
were made to determine whether this 
provision was adequate for the full ex- 
ploration of the Greens Creek deposit. 
Frankly, Mr. Speaker, this decision 
Was made rapidly at the end of the 
Congress and was one of those deci- 
sion which was essentially forced on 
those of us who opposed the passage 
of Alaska lands legislation because we 
felt there were too many issues which 
has yet to be fully studied. 

Nevertheless, the regime which was 
developed for exploration of the 
Quartz Hill deposit was applied to the 
Greens Creek deposit. Herein lies the 
problem. Unfortunately, that regime 
was well suited to an open pit deposit 
such as that at Quartz Hill. It provid- 
ed for a short term exploration period 
in which all of the mineral deposit 
could be fully delineated. However, 
the Greens Creek deposit is of a differ- 
ent nature. It is a lode style deposit 
which can best be described as resem- 
bling a snake or meandering river. By 
that I mean, the deposit follows no 
specific path and twists and winds 
throughout the area of its general lo- 
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cation ineluding in some cases folding 
over itself and twisting itself almost 
into knots. 

The appropriate method for delin- 
eating this deposit is to explore it 
during the life of the mine’s develop- 
ment. Rather than attempt to bifur- 
cate an exploration process from the 
development process, it is more appro- 
priate to establish that there is ade- 
quate mineralization to warrant the 
development of the mine, to follow the 
deposit during the mine’s development 
and keep an adequate amount of min- 
eralization in front of you as explora- 
tion and reserves, approximately 2 to 3 
years worth, while you develop and 
further explore the deposit. 


Unfortunately this information was 
not available to Congress during the 
95th and 96th Congress when the fate 
of the deposit was being discussed. 
Much of this information has been 
made clear during the exploration 
process which has occurred since the 
passage of the public law. Four sepa- 
rate seasons of surface drilling have 
occurred which have shown that sur- 
face drilling is simply not the appro- 
priate manner for exploring the depos- 
it. Surface drilling which includes un- 
necessary surface disturbance includ- 
ing timber cutting and establishment 
of surface drill pads, have been suc- 
cessful in identifying major areas of 
mineralization but not in fully delin- 
eating the mineral deposit. It is clear 
now that the only way to properly ex- 
plore this mine is to permit a longer 
time period for exploration and to 
permit those existing claims with iden- 
tified mineral potential to be explored. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my firm belief that 
a commitment was made to permit the 
full development of this mineral de- 
posit. Development of identified min- 
eral resources was one of the major 
concessions made to the State of 
Alaska during the consideration of the 
Alaska lands bill. Specific areas were 
identified as having mineral potential 
and their development was agreed 
upon. Greens Creek was one of these 
areas. It was not the intent of Con- 
gress that only a small portion of the 
Greens Creek be developed because 
the mineral regime which was applied 
to it was not appropriate. My legisla- 
tion simply redeems the promise of 
the Alaska Lands Act by permitting 
full exploration and delineation of the 
Greens Creek deposit. No new claims 
would be staked nor would any area 
which had not been previously identi- 
fied as having mineralization be avail- 
able for exploration. In fact, there are 
certain areas which have shown not to 
be of mineral value which are subject 
to location and existing claims. Legis- 
lation would not permit further explo- 
ration in these areas. Exploration 
would only be permitted on certain ex- 
isting claims which had been located 
prior to the creation of Admiralty 
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Island National Monument. No new 
mining claims will be permitted. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues, 
particularly those on the Senate 
Energy-House Interior Committee, to 
give this bill a fair and rapid hearing. 
It is a worthy piece of legislation that 
deserves this body’s support.e 


THE 39TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE ITALIAN REPUBLIC 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
èe Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 2 the people of the Republic of 
Italy celebrated a stirring event in the 
history of their country, for it was 39 
years ago on that date in 1946 that the 
Italian people gave a resounding vote 
of confidence to political democracy. 

By replacing the Italian monarchy 
with a republican form of government, 
and with the aid of the Marshall plan, 
Italy entered into a new era of social, 
political, and economic progress. Since 
that time, the growth of Italian indus- 
try has been unprecedented, social and 
educational programs have prospered, 
and the arts and humanities have 
achieved new prominence. 

The beautiful land of Italy, washed 
by the blue waves of the Mediterrane- 
an and cradled within the Alps, has 
been a major source of Western cul- 
ture—her legal system is a model for 
the West, her language is the tongue 
of music, and her Renaissance stands 
as one of mankind’s greatest achieve- 
ments. Yet throughout her glorious 
history, there have been few more im- 
portant events than that which oc- 
cured on June 2, 1946 when the Italian 
people chose a republican form of gov- 
ernment. 

On January 1, 1948, within 1% years 
after the establishment of the Repub- 
lic of Italy, the Italian Constitution 
was completed. This document em- 
bodied the principle that “sovereignty 
belongs to the people who exercise it 
within the forms and limits of the 
Constitution.” It proclaimed “the invi- 
olable rights of man,” and guaranteed 
“equal social dignity” for all citizens 
and equality before the law regardless 
of sex, religion, race, language, politi- 
cal opinions, or social condition. 

Today, the country of Italy contin- 
ues to prosper and its commitment re- 
mains as strong as ever to the princi- 
ples of democracy outlined in its Con- 
stitution. A few months ago, on March 
6, Prime Minister Bettino Craxi of the 
Republic of Italy addressed a Joint 
Session of Congress, and in his speech 
urged strengthening of the longstand- 
ing friendship between the United 
States and Italy. At the conclusion of 
the Prime Minister’s remarks, we dis- 
cussed our common goals and Italy’s 
continued firm commitment and loyal 
support to the North Atlantic Treaty 
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Organization and the causes of the 
free world. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this occasion to 
extend my greetings and best wishes 
to the people of the Italian Republic, 
as well as Italian Americans living in 
the 11th Congressional District of Mi- 
nois which I am honored to represent, 
and Americans of Italian descent 
throughout the United States, who are 
joining in this 39th anniversary ob- 
servance. May the Republic of Italy 
continue to experience prosperity, 
progress, and stability, and may the 
friendship between our countries and 
our peoples continue to flourish in the 
years ahead.e 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. DINGELL (at the request of Mr. 
WRIGHT), for today through Wednes- 
day, June 5, on account of medical rea- 
sons. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Lewis of Florida) to 
revise and extend their remarks and 
include extraneous material:) 

Mr. Younc of Alaska, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Rots, for 60 minutes, June 5. 

Mr. Livincsron, for 30 minutes, 
today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Cray) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material: 

Mr. Pease, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Annunzio, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gonza.ez, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. GonzaLez, for 60 minutes, June 
4 


Mr. 
Mr. 
5. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
6. 


Gaypos, for 30 minutes, June 4. 
GonzALez, for 60 minutes, June 


Pease, for 5 minutes, June 4. 
Fazio, for 60 minutes, June 6. 
GonzaLez, for 60 minutes, June 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Lewis of Florida) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. BOULTER. 

Mr. WorRTLEY. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. 

Mr. Barton of Texas in three in- 
stances. 
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Mr. LAGOMARSINO. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CLAY) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Dorcan of North Dakota. 

Mr. Stark in three instances. 

Mr. TRAXLER. 

Mr. TORRES. 

Mr. Fazio. 

Mr. HAMILTION in 10 instances. 

Mr. ANDERSON in 10 instances. 

Mr. GonzALEz in 10 instances. 

Mrs. Lioyp in five instances. 

Mr. Brown of California in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO in six instances. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mr. Boner of Tennessee in five in- 
stances. 

. DE LA Garza in 10 instances. 
. VENTO. 

. MONTGOMERY. 

. BARNES. 

. DELLUMS. 

. TRAFICANT. 

. HUBBARD. 

. SCHEUER. 

. MANTON. 

. SOLARZ. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


A joint resolution of the Senate of 
the following title was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and, under the rule, re- 
ferred as follows: 

S.J. Res. 127. Joint resolution to grant the 
consent of Congress to certain additional 
powers conferred upon the Bi-State Devel- 
opment Agency by the States of Missouri 
and Illinois; referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 10 minutes 
p.m.), the House adjourned until Tues- 
day, June 4, 1985, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1364. A letter from Executive Associate 
Director for Budget, Officer of Management 
and Budget, transmitting a report that the 
appropriation to the Department of Health 
and Human Services for family social serv- 
ices for the fiscal year 1985 has been reap- 
portioned on a basis that indicates the ne- 
cessity for a supplemental appropriation, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 1515(b)(2); to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

1365. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary (Comptroller), Department of De- 
fense, transmitting a report of the value of 
property, supplies and commodities provid- 
ed by the Berlin Magistrate for the quarter 
January 1, 1985 through March 31, 1985, 
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pursuant to Public Law 98-473, section 
101(h) (98 Stat. 1926); to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

1366. A letter from the Deputy Director, 
Defense Security Assistance Agency, trans- 
mitting notice of the Department of the 
Navy's proposed letter of offer to Canada 
for defense articles and services (Transmit- 
tal No. 85-35), pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 
2776(b); to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

1367. A letter from the President and 
Chairman, Export-Import Bank of the 
United States, transmitting a report on 
loan, guarantee and insurance transactions 
supported by Eximbank during April 1985 
to Communist countries, pursuant to 12 
U.S.C. 635(b)(2); to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

1368. A letter from the Auditor, District of 
Columbia, transmitting a copy of his report 
entitled, “Annual Audit of the Boxing and 
Wrestling Commission for Fiscal Year 
1984," pursuant to Public Law 93-198, Sec- 
tion 455(d); to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

1369. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of Council Resolution 6-136, entitled, 
“Opposition to the Partial Closure of Penn- 
Sylvania Avenue NW., Resolution of 1985,” 
pursuant to Public Law 93-198, Section 
602(c); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

1370. A letter from the Executive Direc- 
tor, D.C. Retirement Board, transmitting 
the Board's annual report for fiscal year 
1984, pursuant to Public Law 96-122, sec- 
tions 162 and 164(a)(1)(A); to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

1371. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting a copy of notice of final 
annual funding priority for training person- 
nel for the Education of the Handicapped 
Program, pursuant to GEPA, section 
431(d)(1) (88 Stat. 567; 90 Stat. 2231; 95 
Stat. 453); to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

1372. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting recommendations for coordina- 
tion of Federal juvenile delinquency pro- 
grams and activities, pursuant to Public Law 
93-415, section 20.6(c) (94 Stat. 2753); to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

1373: A letter from the General Counsel, 
Department of Energy, transmitting a 
notice of a meeting related to the Interna- 
tional Energy Program to be held on May 
30, 1985, Paris, France; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

1374. A letter from the General Counsel, 
Department of Energy, transmitting a 
notice of meetings related to the Interna- 
tional Energy Program to be held on June 4 
and 5, 1985, Cleveland, Ohio; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce. 

1375. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary (Enforcement and Operations), Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, transmitting a copy 
of the Nicaraguan Trade Control Regula- 
tions, pursuant to 50 U.S.C, 1641(b); to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1376. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a report on behalf of the Presi- 
dent, that he has exercised the authority 
granted him under section 451(a)(1) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
to provide additional assistance for the 
people of Thailand, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 
2261(a)(2); to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

1377. A letter from the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Treaty Affairs, Department of 
State, transmitting còpies of international 
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agreements, other than treaties, entered 
into by the United States, pursuant to 1 
U.S.C. 112b(a); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1378. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Legislative and Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs, transmitting a report of 
political contributions by John Douglas 
Scanlan, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary-elect to the Socialist Feder- 
al Republic of Yugoslavia, pursuant to 22 
U.S.C. 3944(b)(2); to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

1379. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting the semiannual report 
of the activities of the Department's inspec- 
tor general covering the period October 1, 
1984, through March 31, 1985, pursuant to 
Public Law 95-452, section 5(b); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

1380. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting the 10th semiannual 
report of the activities of the Department’s 
inspector general for the period October 1, 
1984 through March 31, 1985, pursuant to 
Public Law 95-452, section 5(b); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. j 

1381. A letter from the Secretary of 
Transportation, transmitting the semiannu- 
al report of the activities of the Depart- 
ment’s inspector general for the period 
ended March 31, 1985, pursuant to Public 
Law 95-452, section 5(b); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

1382. A letter from the Administrator, 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency, 
transmitting the semiannual report of the 
activities of the Agency's inspector general 
for the period October 1, 1984 to March 31, 
1985, pursuant to Public Law 95-452, section 
5(b); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

1383. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Water and Science, Department of 
the Interior, transmitting a copy of an ap- 
plication by the Gila River Farms, Pinal 
County, AZ, for a loan under the Small Rec- 
lamation Projects Act, pursuant to the act 
of August 6, 1956, chapter 972, section 4(c) 
(71 Stat. 48); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

1384. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a report of the actu- 
cal operation during water year 1983 for the 
reservoirs in the Colorado River Basin con- 
structed under the authority of the Colora- 
do River Storage Project Act and the Boul- 
der Canyon Project Act, pursuant to Public 
Law 90-537, section 602(b); to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1385. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Attorney General, Office of Legislative and 
Intergovernmental Affairs, transmitting a 
report of activities under the Civil Rights of 
Institutionalized Persons Act during fiscal 
year 1984, pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 1997f 
(Public Law 96-247, section 8); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1386. A letter from the Chief Immigration 
Judge, Executive Office for Immigration 
Review, Department of Justice, transmit- 
ting order and applications for grants of sus- 
pension of deportation, pursuant to INA, 
section 244(c) (66 Stat. 214, 76 Stat. 1247); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1387. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Transportation, transmitting a report en- 
titled, “The Status of the Nation’s High- 
ways: Conditions and Performance,” pursu- 
ant to 23 U.S.C. 307(e) (96 Stat. 2135); to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 

1388. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, General Services Administration, trans- 
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mitting corrected copies of a prospectus sub- 
mitted in May, 1985 (Executive Communica- 
tion No. 1251), pursuant to Public Law 86- 
249, section. 7(a) (86 Stat. 217); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transportation. 

1389. A letter from the Executive Secre- 
tary, Department of Defense, transmitting a 
report of defense procurement from small 
and other business firms for October 1984 
through January 1985, pursuant to SBA, 
section 10(d); to the Committee on Small 
Business. j 

1390. A letter from the Secretary of 
Labor, transmitting the quarterly report on 
the expenditure and need for worker adjust- 
ment assistance training funds covering the 
first quarter of fiscal year 1985, pursuant to 
Public Law 93-618, section 236(a)(2) (95 
Stat. 885); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

1391. A letter from the Chairman of the 
Board, U.S. Synthetic Fuels Corporation, 
transmitting the Corporation’s unaudited 
quarterly report for the quarter ended 
March 31, 1985, pursuant to Public Law 96- 
294, section 177(c); jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs 
and Energy and Commerce. į 

1392. A letter from the General Account- 
ing Office, transmitting a report on the ex- 
amination of the Inter-American Founda- 
tion’s financial statements for the year 
ended September 30, 1984 (GAO/AFMD-85- 
43; May 29, 1985), pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 
283j-1(c); jointly, to the Committees on 
Government Operations and Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

1393. A letter from the General Account- 
ing Office, transmitting a report on the 
review of the audits of the National Con- 
sumer Cooperative Bank’s financial state- 
ments for the years ended December 31, 
1983 and 1982 (GAO/AFMD-85-10; May 28, 
1985), pursuant to 72 U.S.C. 3025; jointly, to 
the. Committees on Government Operations 
and Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs, 

1394. A letter from the General Account- 
ing Office, transmitting a report on the ex- 
amination of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation’s financial statements for the 
years ended December 31, 1984 and 1983 
(GAO/AFMD-85-58; May 29, 1985), pursu- 
ant to 31 U.S.C, 719(c)(3); jointly, to the 
Committees,on Government Operations and 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

1395. A letter from the General Account- 
ing Office, transmitting a report on the re- 
views of the audits of the National Credit 
Union Administration central liquidity fa- 
cility’s financial statements for the years 
ended September 30,. 1983 and 1982 (GAO/ 
AFMD-85-14; May 24, 1985), pursuant to 31 
U.S.C. 9106(a); jointly, to the Committees 
on Government Operations and Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs. 

1396. A letter from the General Account- 
ing Office, transmitting a report on the ex- 
amination of the Export-Import Bank's. fi- 
nancial statements for the years ended Sep 
tember 30, 1984 and 1983 (GAO/AFMD-85- 
61; May 29, 1985), pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
9106(a); jointly, to the Committees on Gov- 
ernment Operations and Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. 

1397. A letter from the General Account- 
ing Office, transmitting a report on the 
status of the Great Plains coal gasification 
project—December 31, 1984 (GAO/RCED- 
85-02; May 28, 1985); jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs; Energy and Commerce; and Science 
and Technology. 

1398. A letter from the General Account- 
ing Office, transmitting a report on the re- 
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views of the audits of the U.S. Synthetic 
Fuels Corporation’s financial statements for 
the years ended September 30, 1983 and 
1982 (GAO/AFMD-85-15; May 24, 1985), 
pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 8777(b\(2); jointly, to 
the Committees on Government Operations; 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs; and 
Energy and Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

[Omitted from the Record of May 23, 1985] 

Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. H.R. 2372. A bill authorizing ap- 
propriations for carrying out the Federal 
Railroad Safety Act of 1970, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 99-147). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

[Pursuant to the order of the House of May 
23, 1985, the following report was filed on 
May 24, 1985] 

Mr. UDALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 37. A bill to identify, 
commemorate, and preserve the legacy of 
historic landscapes of Frederick Law Olm- 
sted, and for other purposes; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 99-148). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


{Omitted from the Record of May 23, 1985] 

Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. H.R. 2266. A bill authorizing ap- 
propriations for Amtrak for fiscal years 
1986 and 1987, establishing a commission to 
study the financial status of Amtrak, and 
for other purposes; with amendments (Rept. 


No. 99-149). Referred-to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 
{Submitted May 30, 1985] 

Mr. BROOKS: Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. Report on strategic petro- 
leum reserve: budget and policy implications 
of the proposed moratorium (Rept. No. 99- 
150). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

[Submitted June 3, 1985] 

Mr. BROOKS: Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. Report on HHS’ failure to 
enforce the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act: 
The case of cancer-causing color additives 
(Rept. No. 99-151). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. H.R. 1699. A bill to extend titles 
I and II of the Energy Policy and Conserva- 
tion Act, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 99-152). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. H.R. 2290. A bill to amend the 
orphan drug provisions of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act and related laws 
(Rept. No. 99-153). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. H.R. 2417. A bill to amend the 
Public Health Service Act to revise and 
extend the program of assistance for health 
maintenance organizations (Rept. No. 99- 
154). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. FAUNTROY: 

H.R. 2639. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Stadium Act of 1957 to direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey title to 
the Robert F. Kennedy Memorial Stadium 
to the District of Columbia; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr, FAUNTROY: 

H.R. 2640. A bill to convey the. District of 
Columbia Employment Security Building to 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. FAUNTROY (by request): 

H.R, 2641. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Self-Government and Govern- 
mental Reorganization Act, to authorize a 
Federal contribution to reduce the accumu- 
lated deficit of the District, to modify limi- 
tations on District to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. FAUNTROY (by request): 

H.R. 2642. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Self-Governmental Reorganiza- 
tion Act, to establish a formula-based 
annual Federal payment, to require the Dis- 
trict to budget to offset any deficit occur- 
ring in its general fund and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. FAUNTROY (by request): 

H.R. 2643. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Self-Government and Govern- 
mental Reorganization Act, to facilitate the 
issuance of bonds and notes by the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER (for himself, 
Mr. PETRI, and Mr. ROTH): 

H.R. 2644. A bill to establish a Fox-Wis- 
consin Heritage Waterway Corridor Com- 
mission to study methods to protect and 
preserve the Portage Canal-Fox River corri- 
dor, to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to provide assistance to such Commis- 
sion, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON: 

H.R. 2645. A bill to repeal section 158 of 
title 23, United States Code, relating to the 
national minimum drinking age; to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY (by request): 

H.R. 2646. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide for the right 
of the United States to collect the costs of 
hospital, nursing home, or outpatient medi- 
cal care furnished by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to veterans with no service-connect- 
ed disabilities to the extent that they have 
health insurance or similar contracts or 
rights with respect to such care and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY (by request): 

H.R. 2647. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to make certain improvements 
in the educational ‘assistance programs for 
veterans and eligible persons; to repeal the 
education loan program; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY (by request): 

H.R. 2648. A bill to repeal the congression- 
al report and waiting period requirements, 
contained in title 38 U.S.C. section 210(b)(2), 
which apply to certain internal VA adminis- 
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trative reorganizations; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 
By. Mr. MONTGOMERY (by request): 

H.R. 2649. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to require formal advertising 
for contracts for services or supplies for the 
Veterans’ Administration's loan guaranty 
program if the contract amount exceeds 
$25,000; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
LEHMAN of Florida, and Mr. Fas- 
CELL): 

ELR. 2650. A bill to direct the Administra- 
tor of General Services to convey certain 
land situated in Miami Beach, FL, to the 
city of Miami Beach, FL; for park and recre- 
ational purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Alaska: 

H.R. 2651. A bill to amend section 504 of 
the Alaska National Interest Lands Conser- 
vation Act to promote the development of 
mineral wealth in Alaska; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


141. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Minnesota, rela- 
tive to levels of solids not fat in fluid milk; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

142. Also, Memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of California, relative to funding 
for the C-17 Airlifter Program; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

143. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Nevada, relative to the Public 
Utility Regulatory Policies Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce. 

144. Also, memorial of the Senate of the 
State of Illinois, relative to Conrail; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce, 

145, Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Florida, relative to Amtrak; to 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

146. Also, memorial of the Senate of the 
State of Michigan, relative to U.S. Coast 
Guard stations in St. Clair Shores and Har- 
sens Island; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

147. Also, memorial of the Senate of the 
State of Michigan, relative to the role of the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers in the city of 
St. Clair Shores and other regions; to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 

148. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Florida, relative to the Cross 
Florida Barge Canal project; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works and Transportation. 

149. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Louisiana, relative to business 
expense deductions; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


Mr. COELHO introduced a bill (H.R. 
2642) for the relief of Kumari Rajlakshmi 
Bais, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 2: Mr. HAMILTON and Mr. DIOGUARDI. 


. 85: Mr. MCDADE, 
. 396: Mr, KILDEE. 
. 930: Mr. HUTTO. 

H.R. 994: Mr. Ortiz, Mr. Parris, Mr. 
BEDELL, Mr. Emerson, Mr. Roe, Mr. EARLY, 
Mr. HEFTEL, and Mr. FROST. 

H.R. 1324: Mr. CHAPPIE, Mr. DANNEMEYER, 
and Mr. WOLPE. 

H.R. 1482: Mr. FAWELL. 

H.R. 1811: Mr. CLINGER, Mrs. VUCANOVICH, 
Mrs. ROUKEMA, and Mr. EDWARDS of Oklaho- 
ma. 

H.R. 1993: Mr. KoLBE, Mr. WHITEHURST, 
Mr. LUNGREN, Mr. DEWINE, Mr. FEIGHAN, 
Mr. BERMAN, and Mr. Morrison of Washing- 
ton. 

H.R. 2024: Mr. Epwarps of California and 
Mr. Stupps. 

H.R. 2034: Mr. 
STOKES. 

H.R. 2116: Mr. 
EcKART of Ohio. 

H.R. 2262: Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. WEAVER, 
Mr. Gray of Illinois, Mr. Tauzry, and Mr. 
MOAKLEY. 

H.R. 2337: Mr, BERMAN, 

H.R. 2361: Mr. Evans of Illinois, Mr. 
Markey, and Mr. Levine of California. 

H.R. 2371: Mr. SEIBERLING. 

H.R. 2398: Mr. Copsey, Mr. WorTLEy, Mrs. 
Jounson, Mr. THomas of Georgia, Mr. LAGo- 
MARSINO, Mr. McHucuH, Mr. VALENTINE, Mr. 
Parris, Mr. Emerson, Mr. DARDEN, Mr. 
MoGratu, and Mr. CLINGER. 

H.R. 2495: Mr. VALENTINE. 

H.J. Res. 135: Mr. PORTER, Mr. HARTNETT, 
Mr. Fotey, Mrs. Boces, Mrs. SCHNEIDER, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr. REGULA, Mr. Rose, Mr. GILMAN, 
Mr. MILLER of Ohio, Mr. EDGAR, Mr. PUR- 
SELL, Mr. ROBINSON, and Mr. Jones of North 
Carolina. 

H.J. Res. 156: Mr. McEwen. 

H.J. Res. 205: Mr. Rem, Mr. CLINGER, Mr. 
STALLINGS, Mrs. LLOYD, Mr. PACKARD, Mr. 
Hurro, Mr. Matsui, Mr. Howarp, Mr. Mav- 
ROULES, Mr. Frost, Mr. GUNDERSON, Mr. AN- 
pREWs, Mr. Staccers, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. 
Waxman, Mr. Parris, Mr. TAUKE, Mr. SHAW, 
Mr. DONNELLY, Mr. DeLay, Mr. HARTNETT, 
Mr. MoorwHeap, Mr. VALENTINE, Mr. GALLO, 
and Mr. Younc of Alaska. 

H.J. Res. 218; Mr. O'BRIEN, Mr. BUSTA- 
MANTE, Mr. GUARINI, Mr. WYDEN, MT. DE LA 
Garza, Mr. McHucH, Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. 
Younc of Alaska, Mr. VALENTINE, Mr. BATE- 
MAN, and Mr, WOLF. 

H.J. Res. 229: Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. CROCK- 
ETT, Mr. Evans of Illinois, Mr. Gexas, Mrs. 
Hott, Mr. HYDE, Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. MANTON, 
Mr. MINETA, Mr. PACKARD, Mr. PERKINS, Mr. 
RoysaL, Mr. Saxton, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. 
Strokes, and Mr. VENTO. 

H. Con. Res. 35: Mr. EMERSON. 

H. Con. Res. 69: Mr. Spence, Mr. Mav- 
ROULES, and Mr. Mack. 

H. Con. Res. 90: Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. SAXTON, 
and Mr. SCHAEFER. 


RICHARDSON and Mr. 


WHITEHURST and Mr. 


PETITIONS, ECT. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, peti- 
tions and papers were laid on the 
Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 


112. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
County Council, Hilo, HI, relative to the 
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Soil Conservation Service; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

113. Also, petition of the city of Cleburne, 
TX, relative to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

114. Also, petition of the city of Brecken- 
ridge, TX, relative to the Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

115. Also, petition of the Summit County 
Council of Governments, Akron, OH, rela- 
tive to Federal revenue sharing; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

116. Also, petition of the Estonian Ameri- 
can National Council, New York, NY, rela- 
tive to the war criminals investigation; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

117. Also, petition of the Order of the 
Founders and Patriots of America, Rich- 
mond, VA, relative to a balanced budget and 
tax limitation amendment; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 

H.R. 1872 


By Mr. BENNETT: 
—At the end of Title II, add the following 
new section: 

Sec. 207(a) The Congress hereby finds— 

(1) that for more than a decade the 
member nations of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) have provided 
in the aggregate significantly larger re- 
sources for defense purposes than have the 
member nations of the Warsaw Treaty Or- 
ganization; 

(2) that, despite this fact, the Warsaw 
Treaty Organization member nations have 
produced and deployed many more major 
combat items such as tanks, armored per- 
sonnel carriers, artillery pieces and rocket 
launchers, armed helicopters, and tactical 
combat aircraft than have the member na- 
tions of NATO; and 

(3) that a major reason for this discourag- 
ing performance by NATO is inadequate co- 
operation among NATO nations in research, 
development, and production of military 
end-items of equipment and munitions. 

(b) The Congress, therefore, urges and re- 
quests the President, the Secretary of De- 
fense, and the United States Representative 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
to pursue diligently opportunities for 
member nations of NATO to cooperate in 
research and development on defense equip- 
ment and munitions and in the production 
of defense equipment, including coproduc- 
tion of conventional defense equipment by 
the United States and other member na- 
tions of NATO and production by United 
States contractors of conventional defense 
equipment designed and developed by other 
member nations of NATO. 

(c\(1) Of the funds appropriated pursuant 
to the authorization in section 201(a) for re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation, 
the sum of $200,000,000 shall be available, 
in equal amounts, to the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Defense Agencies only for NATO 
cooperative research and development 
projects as provided in this section. 

(2) As used in this section, the term “coop- 
erative research and development project” 
means a project involving joint participation 
by the United States and one or more other 
member nations of NATO under a memo- 
randum of understanding or other formal 
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agreement to carry out a joint research and 
development program on conventional de- 
fense equipment and munitions, or to 
modify existing military equipment to meet 
United States military requirements. 

(d) A memorandum of understanding or 
other formal agreement to conduct a coop- 
erative research and development project 
may not be entered into unless the United 
States of Defense determines that the pro- 
posed project enhances the ongoing multi- 
national effort to improve NATO's conven- 
tional defense capabilities through the ap- 
plication of emerging technology. The Sec- 
retary of Defense may not delegate the au- 
thority to make such determination except 
to the Deputy Secretary of Defense or the 
Director of Defense Research and Engineer- 
ing. 

(e) In order to assure substantial partici- 
pation on the part of other member nations 
of NATO in approved cooperative research 
and development projects, funds made avail- 
able under subsection (c) for such projects 
may not be used to procure equipment or 
services from any foreign government, for- 
eign research organization, or any other for- 
eign entity. 

(f) The Secretary of Defense shall encour- 
age other member nations of NATO to es- 
tablish programs to the one provided for in 
this section. 

(g(1) In order to ensure that opportuni- 
ties to conduct cooperative research and de- 
velopment projects are considered during 
the early decision points in the Department 
of Defense’s formal development review 
process in connection with any planned 
project of the Department of Defense, the 
Director of Defense Research and Engineer- 
ing shall prepare a formal arms cooperation 
opportunities document for review by the 
Defense Systems Acquisition Review Coun- 
cil at its formal meetings. The Director 
shall also prepare an arms cooperation op- 
portunities document for reviews of new 
projects for which a Justification of Major 
Systems New Start document is prepared. 

(2) The formal arms cooperation opportu- 
nities document referred to in paragraph (1) 
shall include the following: 

(A) A statement indicating whether or not 
a project similar to the one under consider- 
ation by the Department of Defense is in 
development or production by one or more 
of the other NATO member nations. 

(B) If a project similar to the one under 
consideration by the Department of De- 
fense is in development by one or more 
other member nations of NATO, an assess- 
ment by the Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering as to whether that project 
could satisfy, or could be modified in scope 
so as to satisfy, the military requirements of 
the United States project under consider- 
ation by the Department of Defense. 

(C) An assessment of the advantages and 
disadvantages with regard to program 
timing, developmental and life cycle costs, 
technology sharing, and Rationalization, 
Standardization, and Interoperability (RSI) 
of seeking to structure a cooperative devel- 
opment program with one or more other 
NATO member nations. 

(D) The recommendation of the Director 
of Defense Research and Engineering as to 
whether the Department of Defense should 
explore the feasibility and desirability of a 
cooperative development program with one 
or more other member nations of NATO. 

(h)(1) It is the sense of the Congress that 
the Department of Defense should perform 
more side-by-side testing of conventional de- 
fense equipment manufactured by the 
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United States and other member nations of 
NATO and that such testing should be con- 
ducted at the late stage in the development 
process when there is usually only a single 
United States prime contractor. 

(2) In addition to any funds appropriated 
for activities of the Director of Defense Test 
and Evaluation pursuant to section 201(a), 
$50,000,000 shall be available to the Direc- 
tor, from any other funds appropriated pur- 
suant to an authorization in this division, to 
acquire items of the type specified in para- 
graph (2) manufactured by other member 
nations of NATO for side-by-side compari- 
son testing with comparable items of United 
States manufacture. 

(3) Items that may be acquired under 
paragraph (1) by the Director of Defense 
Test and Evaluation include, but are not 
limited to the following: 

(A) Submunitions and dispensers. 

(B) Anti-tank and anti-armor guided mis- 
siles. 

(C) Mines, for both land and naval war- 
fare. 

(D) Runway-cratering devices. 

(E) Torpedoes. 

(F) Mortar systems. 
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(G) Light armored vehicles and major sub- 
systems thereof. 

(H) Utility vehicles. 

(I) High-velocity anti-tank guns. 

(J) Short-Range Air Defense Systems 
(SHORADS). 

(K) Mobile air defense systems and com- 
ponents. 

(4) The Director of Defense Test and 
Evaluation shall notify the Committees on 
Armed Services and on Appropriations of 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of his intent to obligate funds under 
this subsection not less than 30 days before 
such funds are obligated. 

(5) Not later than’ February 1, 1986, and 
annually thereafter, the Director of De- 
fense Test and Evaluation shall provide to 
the Committees on Armed Services and on 
Appropriations of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives a report on the systems, 
subsystems, and munitions produced by 
other member nations of NATO that were 
evaluated during the previous fiscal year by 
the Director and on the obligation of any 
funds under this subsection during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 
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By Mr. KRAMER: 
—Page 23, line T1, strike out 
“$13,151,210,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$12,526,710,000”. 

Page 23; line 12, strike out 
“$6,305,732,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$6,830,232,000”. 

Page 26, line 2, insert “(a) PROGRAM LIMI- 
TATIONS.—before “Of the amount”. 

Page 26, after line 14, insert the following: 

(b) CANCELLATION OF MIDGETMAN SMALL 
ICBM ProcrRAM.—None of the funds appro- 
priated pursuant to authorizations of appro- 
priations in this title may be obligated or 
expended for research, development, test, or 
evaluation relating to a landbased small, 
single-warhead, mobile intercontinental bal- 
listic missile. 

Page 26, line 18, strike out 
“$2.472,962,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$2,997,462,000”. 

Page 26, line 22, strike out the semicolon 
and insert in lieu thereof “and $524,500,000 
is available for such programs under the 
Strategic Defense Initiatives as the Secre- 
tary of Defense considers appropriate;”. 
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SENATE—Monday, June 3, 1985 


The Senate met at 12 noon and was 
called to order by the Honorable JOHN 
C. DANFORTH, a Senator from the 
State of Missouri. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Rich- 
ard C. Halverson, D.D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let us pray. 

For there is no power but of God: the 
powers that be are ordained of God 
* * * For rulers * * * are the ministers 
of God for good.—Romans 13:1,4. 

God of all powers, we thank Thee 
for the benefits of the recess—for 
work accomplished, constituent and 
public contacts, time with families, 
rest and refreshing. We. thank Thee 
for the safe return of those who travy- 
eled. As the Senate returns to its busi- 
ness, may these next 4 weeks enjoy 
Thy special blessing. Help the Sena- 
tors to be sensitive to their obligation 
to the millions who look to them for 
equitable legislation. Remind them 
that there is no substitute for truth— 
that to settle for less is to jeopardize 
the welfare of the people whose desti- 
ny is in their hands. Give them 
wisdom in study, clarity in debate, and 
courage to take a righteous stand. 
Help them not to allow human rights 
to be hostage to political ambition or 
caprice. In His name Who is truth. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. THURMOND]. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, June 3, 1985. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I 
hereby appoint the Honorable JoHN C. DAN- 
FORTH, a Senator from the State of Missou- 
ri, to perform the duties of the Chair. 

STROM THURMOND, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. DANFORTH thereupon as- 


sumed the chair as Acting President 
pro tempore. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
majority leader is recognized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, under the 
standing order, the leaders each have 
10 minutes, unless time is reserved by 
the leaders, followed by a special order 
in favor of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. PROXMIRE] not to exceed 15 
minutes; routine morning business not 
to extend beyond 1 p.m., with state- 
ments limited therein to 5 minutes 
each. f 

Following morning business, at no 
later than 1 p.m., the Senate will 
resume consideration of S. 1160, the 
Department of Defense authorization 
bill. At that time, by unanimous.con- 
sent, the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Kerry] will be recognized to 
offer his amendment dealing with 
SDI. Other amendments are expected 
to be debated during today’s session 
but no rollcall votes will occur. 

So I would hope that we could carry 
out the intent of the Members on each 
side to offer the amendments, com- 
plete the debates, and then we will 
have the rollcall votes at an appropri- 
ate time tomorrow. It is important 
that we finish the SDI amendments. I 
think there may be some concern from 
Members on both sides about SALT II 
amendments, since the report is not 
going to be available now until June 
10. I plan to visit with the distin- 
guished minority leader later this 
afternoon to see if there might be 
some way to accommodate those Sena- 
tors who have amendments with an- 
other vehicle at the time the report is 
released. This would appear appropri- 
ate given that a number of the amend- 
ments are based on the findings the 
President will announce when the 
report is released. So I will be discuss- 
ing the possibilities of another legisla- 
tive vehicle for the SALT II amend- 
ments with the distinguished minority 
leader. 

Also, I want to point out that we do 
have a number of items to be consid- 
ered during the month of June and 
there are only about 20 legislative 
days before the July 4 recess. I am 
providing to the distinguished minori- 
ty leader a copy of a “wish list.” Hope- 
fully, we could complete all these 
without any difficulty, but I doubt 
that. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
list of those items be included in the 
Recorp at this point so that other 
Members may know what we hope to 
do in the month of June. 

There being no objection, the list 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


ITEMS To BE CONSIDERED DURING THE MONTH 
OF JUNE 

The following are items the Majority 
Leader wishes to dispose of prior to the 4th 
of July recess: 

Finish D.O.D. authorization bill by the 
middle of this week. 

State Department authorization bill, S, 
1003. 

Clean Water, S. 1128. 

Supplemental Appropriations bill, 
2577. 

Constitutional Amendment calling for a 
Balanced Budget, S:J. Res. 13. 

Legal Services Corporation nominations. 

Several Commerce Committee authoriza- 
tion bills: 

NOAA oceans authorization bill, S. 990. 

NOAA atmosphere authorization bill, S. 
1103. 

Consumer Product Safety act authoriza- 
tion bill, S. 1077. 


Motor Vehicle Safety act authorization 
bill, S. 863. 

Superfund, S. 51 (Using a House revenue 
raising bill number). 

Nuclear Regulatory Commission, S. 895. 

Line Item Veto, if available. 

Statue of Liberty Coin Bill, H.R. 47. 

Conference report to accompany the Sup- 
plemental Appropriations bill, if available. 

Conference report to accompany the 
Budget Resolution, if available. 

The Senate could also take up other Legis- 
lative or Executive items that have been 
cleared, Therefore, the month of June will 
be a busy one, and frequent late nights can 
be expected in order to dispose of all of the 
items just identified. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I know 
there are nominations with which we 
have to deal and that some of those 
may be somewhat controversial, but I 
am hopeful that we can conclude 
action. 

Mr. President, we are prepared to go 
back on the DOD authorization. I will 
be visiting with the minority leader 
concerning the SALT amendments. 
Then on Wednesday, it would still be 
my hope that whatever we may be 
doing will be set aside temporarily so 
that we can take up the State Depart- 
ment authorization and deal with the 
various aid to the Contras amend- 
ments that were noted before we re- 
cessed last week. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remain- 
der of my time. 


H.R. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
MINORITY LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
Democratic leader is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may reserve the remainder 
of my time. 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


MEASURE PLACED ON 
CALENDAR 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will read Senate Joint 
Resolution 116. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A joint resolution (S.J. Res. 116) to assure 
the cost-of-living adjustments for Social Se- 
curity recipients. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I object 
to further consideration of this meas- 
ure under rule XIV, which will have 
the effect of placing it on the calen- 
dar. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
Senator from Wisconsin is recognized 
for not to exceed 15 minutes. 


SENATE SENTIMENT FOR 
STRONG MILITARY VIRTUALLY 
UNANIMOUS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, is 
there a significant body of true doves 
in the Senate? Is there any substantial 
sentiment for unilateral disarmament? 
Is there any knee-jerk opposition to 


destructive nuclear weapons? The 
answer is an emphatic “No!’’—no, Mr. 
President. 

For several years now, a group called 
the American Security Council has 
been rating Members of the House and 
the Senate on their dedication to our 
votes on defense. This Senator—to- 
gether with a number of others—has 
consistently scored literally as low as 
you can get on this scorecard—not 50 
percent or 40 percent or 30 percent 
but zero. That rating has been shared 
with a number of my colleagues here 
in the Senate. 

Mr. President, one would think that 
a zero rating on national defense from 
an outfit called the American Security 
Council would signify heavy political 
baggage, a tough cross to bear. I have 
news for the American Security Coun- 
cil. That zero rating was one of the 
best things I had going for me in the 
1982 campaign. And I noticed that the 
overwhelming majority of my col- 
leagues who also were rated as zeros 
by the American Security Council had 
no trouble winning reelection, and 
easily. Again and again, when I would 
be interviewed by papers around the 
State during the election, I would 
hear, “Well, Proxmire, the one thing 
you really have going for you is that 
zero rating by the American Security 
Council.” 
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Now, what gives here? Are. the 
people of Wisconsin that unconcerned 
about our national defense? Do they 
really feel that a zero vote by an orga- 
nization that calls itself the American 
Security Council, in a rollcall aimed at 
evaluating the attachment of Mem- 
bers of Congress to national security is 
that insignificant? The fact, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that the people of my State 
care deeply about our national de- 
fense. They fully understand the im- 
portance of a strong military force. 
They want this country militarily 
strong. In Wisconsin, we take great 
pride in our National Guard and its 
superb record of gallantry in serving 
our country time and again in war- 
time. Wisconsin. has a long list of mili- 
tary heroes. So explain Wisconsin sup- 
port for a Senator who is consistently 
critical of military spending? 

The answer, Mr. President, is that 
Wisconsin citizens, by and large, see 
no contradiction between favoring a 
negotiated freeze designed to stop the 
arms race while building a stronger 
nuclear deterrent. They see no reason 
why a Senator who wants that strong- 
er military force cannot consistently 
vote against controversial weapons 
systems like the MX and the B-1B 
bomber. They understand the argu- 
ment that these weapon systems are 
vulnerable and soon-to-be-obsolete. 

The MX and the B-1B issues drama- 
tize what I mean when I say the U.S. 
Senate belongs almost exclusively to 
those who want a strong American 
military force—not an. expensive, 
eostly, high-priced military force, but 
a strong force. And they judge weap- 
ons systems on whether or not they 
contribute to that strength. 

Here is how the MX. and the B-1B 
dramatize this Senate attitude. The 
MX advocates argue that the Russians 
have a vast superiority in. accurate, 
hard-target-kill intercontinental ballis- 
tic missiles. They are right. The Rus- 
sians do have this advantage. Would 
the MX begin to diminish this advan- 
tage? Would it give the United States 
a far more accurate and devastating 
nuclear weapon than anything we 
have now? Would it increase the credi- 
bility of our deterrent? After all, 
doesn’t it pose a threat to Russia’s 
ICBM’s? Even if the answer to all 
these questions is “No,” doesn’t the 
MX provide a useful bargaining chip 
for the ongoing arms control] talks at 
Geneva? . 

Mr. President, the answer on the 
MX has little or nothing to do, in the 
judgment of this Senator, with any 
issue except strict military merit. If 
the MX-had military merit, it would 
have had the support of this Senator. 
There would have been almost no op- 
position to it. Most of us who opposed 
it did so on one ground alone. It would 
not increase the military strength of 
this Nation. The American Security 
Council will probably carry the MX 
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vote as an index of the commitment 
by Senators to military strength. This 
Senator opposed the MX because it is 
vulnerable. And, oh, how vulnerable it 
will be. The Air Force tells us that by 
1988, the Soviet Union will be able to 
knock out 99 percent of our !and-based 
stationary missiles with a single pre- 
emptive strike. So what is the: MX? It 
is a land-based stationary missile. Is it 
an effective bargaining chip? Of 
course not. It will be in the one mode 
that the U.S.S.R. knows it can take 
out. Why should they negotiate for its 
elimination? 


Above all, Mr. President, I oppose 
the MX on the strictly military 
grounds that we have a weapons 
option that is far superior. Within a 
very few years, we can have a D-5 
hard-target-kill missile that we can 
base on our mobile, quiet, invisible, 
and invulnerable submarines. It will 
make the D-5 totally invulnerable. I 
will vote for the D-5. I will do so, 
knowing that it is a devastatingly de- 
structive nuclear weapon, Its acquisi- 
tion will not only greatly enhance our 
deterrent; it will give us a hard-target- 
kill capacity matching that of the Rus- 
sians. All this means it will provide a 
firm basis for negotiating from 
strength. 

And how about the B-1B? Why 
should I oppose the first newly de- 
signed bomber in more than a genera- 
tion? Isn’t it true that many B-52 
pilots are flying bombers that were de- 
signed before they were born? It is 
true. So isn’t it time at long last to 
give the Air Force a new bomber? It is, 
indeed. But that new bomber should 
not be the B-1B. And, again, we 
should not buy this new weapons 
system. We should not buy it for 
strictly military reasons. It provides 
far too little advantage over the B-52. 

On the other hand, the Stealth 
bomber, which will be available in a 
few years, offers a clear and decisive 
advantage over the B-52 and over the 
B-1B. The Stealth can penetrate the 
Soviets’ intensely protected airspace 
with far greater assurance. Many mili- 
tary targets within the Soviet Union 
cannot be reached by the B-52 or the 
B-1B. The Stealth can reach those 
targets. I oppose a massive new multi- 
billion-dollar investment in the B-1B 
because the B-1B is a bad military 
buy. I will vote for the Stealth 
bomber, knowing it can be a devastat- 
ing military weapon when equipped 
with missile-toting nuclear warheads. 
Once again, I will doso, knowing that 
this weapons system will truly bolster 
our deterrent. 

The Stealth bomber will strengthen 
our bargaining position with the 
Soviet Union because they must. recog- 
nize that it has the technology that 
can frustrate their radar and other 
protections in their airspace and pene- 
trate their defenses. Like the D-5 and 
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unlike the MX and the B-1B, the 
Stealth bomber will provide the U.S. 
arsenal with a conspicuous improve- 
ment in the capability of our military 
force. It will thereby enhance our abil- 
ity to negotiate an effective arms con- 
tro] agreement. 

An end to the arms race and a peace- 
ful world must be our objective. Most 
Senators who oppose the MX, the B- 
1B and other soon-to-be-obsolete 
weapons systems do so not because we 
believe that» American military 
strength is not important. We do so 
because we think it is important. We 
do so because other weapons systems 
offer far better alternatives for achiev- 
ing the military strength we need. 


JACOBS TAGS CONTRAS FOR 
WHAT THEY ARE: WOLVES IN 
SHEEP’S CLOTHING 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the brightest and most articulate 
Members of the U.S. Congress is the 
Representative from the 10th District 
of Indiana, ANDREW JacoBs. On May 
27, the New York Times published a 
letter from Representative Jacoss vig- 
orously protesting the attempt by the 
administration to sell aid to the Nica- 
raguan rebels as aid to freedom fight- 
ers. 

Jacoss smacks that sales job right 
on the nose. He writes: 

The so-called freedom fighters in Nicara- 
gua are in fact commanded by remnants of 
the reign of the dictator Anastasio Somoza 
Debayle. Forty-six of the 48 “contra” com- 
manders are former Somoza national 
guardsmen. And the anemic civilian front 
for the “contras” is constantly complaining 
that the military is running their show. 

The “contras” are right-wing dictators. 

The Sandinistas are left-wing dictators. 

So where did anybody get the idea that 
either side in Nicaragua is for freedom? 
From the Reagan Administration, that’s 
where, 

President Reagan sent over to wardrobe 
for some sheep suits. 

In other words, the “contras” are wolves 
in sheep's clothing and the Sandinistas are 
wolves in wolves’ clothing. 

Whose side should we be on? 

Neither. 

Mr. President, this letter by ANDREW 
Jacoss is a masterpiece. It is so direct- 
ly relevant to the issue of aid to the 
Contras, which this body will take up 
on Wednesday, that I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

THERE ARE No THOMAS JEFFERSONS IN 
NICARAGUA 
To the Eprror: 

In “The Next Step in Dealing With Nica- 
ragua: Fund the ‘Contras’ " (Op-Ed, May 9), 
John R. Silber wrote: “Presumably those in 
Congress who voted against military and 
nonmilitary aid to the freedom fighters 
expect that at some point the Sandinistas 
will restore freedom of the press and politi- 
cal life, will end human-rights abuses and 
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will expel not merely a token 100 Cuban ad- 
visors but all Soviet and Cuban advisers.” 

When I cast my district’s vote in opposi- 
tion to borrowing money for borrowing 
trouble in the Nicaraguan civil war, I did 
not do so under any illusion that the “con- 
tras” or the Sandinistas spiritually hold 
hands with Thomas Jefferson. 

The so-called freedom fighters in Nicara- 
gua are in fact commanded by remnants of 
the reign of the dictator Anastasio Somoza 
Debayle. Forty-six of the 48 “contra” com- 
manders are former Somoza national 
guardsmen. And the anemic civilian front 
for the “contras” is constantly complaining 
that the military is running their show. 

The “contras” are right-wing dictators. 

The Sandinistas are left-wing dictators. 

So where did anybody get the idea that 
either side in Nicaragua is for freedom? 
From the Reagan Administration, that’s 
where. 

President Reagan sent over to wardrobe 
for some sheep suits. 

In other words, the “contras” are wolves 
in sheep’s clothing and the Sandinistas are 
wolves in wolves’ clothing. 

Whose side should we be on? 

Neither. 

We've already done an enormous amount 
to win the unpopularity contest in Nicara- 
gua by backing the dreaded Somoza for 40 
years. 

Now, we should save our money, our face 
and inevitably the lives of our sons by let- 
ting the Soviet Union take its turn at being 
the villain by medding in Nicaragua. 

As for the threat posed by an unfriendly 
Nicaragua, a country with a population not 
a lot larger than that of Indianapolis, and 
far, far less industrial, one should bear in 
mind that as a military threat, China, with 
intercontinental nuclear missiles is infinite- 
ly closer to our borders than Nicaragua. Yet 
the Administration is even now arranging 
for General Electric and other United 
States companies to sell nuclear technology 
to China with no strings attached about the 
use of the nuclear waste (U.S. law requires 
such strings, by the way). 

The Administration is saying, in effect, 
that the second most powerful Communist 
country on earth is so little threat to us 
that we can supply it with nuclear technolo- 
gy, but that tiny and backward Nicaragua is 
a mortal threat to our vital interests. Who's 
kidding whom? 

We're told that if left-wing dictators pre- 
vail over the right-wing ones in Nicaragua 
and El Salvador, there will be a flood of ille- 
gal immigrants into our country. But there 
is already a flood of illegal immigrants into 
our country from El Salvador and Nicara- 


gua. 

Where the right-wing dictator wins, we 
get left-wing illegal immigrants. Where the 
left-wing dictator wins, we get right-wing il- 


legal immigrants.—-ANDREW JACOBS JR., 
Member of Congress, 10th Dist., Ind., Wash- 
ington, May 10, 1985. 


ARGENTINE PAST STILL HAUNTS 
PRESENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it 
has been over half a year since Argen- 
tina’s National Commission on the 
Disappearance of Persons released its 
report on the human rights violations 
of the former military dictatorship. 
Since that time there has been a dis- 
quieting lack of vigor in the prosecu- 
tion of military officials. Of the 1,300 
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military officers implicated in the 
commission’s report for kidnaping, tor- 
ture, and murder, only 6 were under 
arrest by the beginning of this year. 

The National Commission on the 
Disappearance of Persons was set up 
by Raúl Alfonsín soon after he as- 
sumed the Presidency in 1983. His new 
civilian government promised a move- 
ment away from the brutal military 
dictatorship that had ruled Argentina 
since 1975. The commission offered 
hope that reform would include swift 
justice for the thousands of human 
rights violations which had occurred 
during the preceding 8 years. Unfortu- 
nately, this has not been the case. 

President Alfonsin has been con- 
fronted with a difficult task. He faces 
a military power structure that has 
dominated Argentine society for 50 
years—one that still feels it has the 
best solutions to the nation’s problems 
and whose retention of power makes it 
a threatening force of opposition 
should social disruption occur. Many 
of Alfonsin’s military reforms have 
been admirable, including defense 
budget cuts, reduction of the number. 
of generals in active service, and at- 
tempts to reduce tensions with Chile 
to take away the military’s traditional 
excuse for an arms buildup. 

These efforts should be supported, 
but must include an expeditious plan 
to bring military criminals to justice. 
Unless this occurs the ruthless leaders 
of the past may surface once again, 
bringing with them a wave of death 
and terror. 

Eight thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-one documented cases of murder, 
kidnaping, and torture exist; the 
number may reach 30,000. The Argen- 
tine people must act on their behalf, 
bringing their tormentors to justice. 
Similarly, we in the international com- 
munity must speak out about human 
rights violations wherever and when- 
ever they occur. One tool available to 
us is the Genocide Treaty, which will 
not only address acts of genocide, but 
will put the United States on a higher 
moral ground from which to speak. I 
urge that we ratify the treaty, reaf- 
firming our commitment to human 
rights in its myriad forms. 

Mr. President, the Foreign Relations 
Committee has reported the Genocide 
Treaty to the floor of the Senate. This 
is the sixth time it has been reported 
to the floor of the Senate. The Senate 
has failed to act on it before. 

We passed a resolution in the closing 
days of the last session in which we 
committed ourselves to take up the 
Genocide Treaty and act on it early in 
the 99th Congress. 

We are already about 4 or 5 months 
into the 99th Congress. The treaty is 
on the floor, and I earnestly hope the 
leadership on both sides will consider 
taking up that treaty as soon as we 
can. 
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We know, on the basis of all the evi- 
dence, that the treaty will be bitterly 
opposed by a small number of Sena- 
tors and probably filibustered. So the 
sooner we get to that action, the 
better. If we hope and if we can expect 
to act on that treaty in this session, let 
alone early in the session, we have to 
bring it up and bring it up very soon. 

I earnestly hope that the leadership 
will choose to do so. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under-the previous order, there 
will now be a period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business for 
not to extend beyond the hour of 1 
p.m with statements therein limited to 
5 minutes each. 


ECSTASY 


Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, al- 
though it has been around since 1914, 
and enjoyed a brief popularity during 
the 1960’s, the drug MDMA is begin- 
ning to realize a great resurgence in 
use. The reason for its recurring popu- 
larity can be seen in the nickname it 
has acquired: “Ecstasy.” 

A derivative of nutmeg, MDMA pro- 
duces effects in users not unlike those 
of mescaline and amphetamines. The 
scientific research that has been done 
on MDMA has determined that the 
size of the dosage is, indeed, in direct 
relation to the effect of the drug. In 
low dosages, for example, the psycho- 
tropic effects do not differ from those 
of mescaline, peyote, MDA, or hallu- 
cinagenic substances. In larger dos- 
ages, effects like those caused by the 
drug LSD occur. MDMA is deemed as 
so potentially dangerous that scien- 
tists who participated in experiments 
involving Ecstasy stated that many of 
the current drugs classified by the 
Drug Enforcement Administration as 
most. dangerous are actually safer 
than MDMA. 

Despite this information, MDMA is 
being touted by its current users as 
the perfect drug—they are saying that 
there are no side effects, it is nonad- 
dictive, and it is nonhallucinagenic. 
The drug has also been endorsed by 
some psychotherapists who claim that 
MDMA is useful in the treatment of 
certain psychological illnesses. Ecstasy 
is, at present, so popular that it has 
developed its own lobbying organiza- 
tion to try to prevent the DEA from 
taking steps to make its use illegal. 

Mr. President, this is nonsense—dan- 
gerous nonsense. 

I can recall almost identical such 
claims when cocaine was becoming the 
national drug of choice, and when 
LSD was becoming the fashionable 
narcotic. As we all know, both these il- 
licit narcotics have been scientifically 
proven to be the destructive drugs 
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that they are. The growing street use 
of MDMA is particularly frightening, 
as basic though increasingly verifica- 
ble evidence does in fact point to the 
side effects of this drug; blurred 
vision, dizziness, nausea, elevated 
blood pressure, and hallucinations. All 
this is known, Mr. President, and we 
are just beginning to research the ef- 
fects of Ecstasy. 

In many of the articles that have re- 
cently been printed about this drug, it 
is stated that U.S. drug control offi- 
cials do not yet consider MDMA a seri- 
ous national health problem. It is also 
indicated, however, that the rapidly 
increasing use of Ecstasy is causing 
much concern. As demand increases, 
and there is every indication that it 
will, the potential for even more dan- 
gerous counterfeit versions of the drug 
also increases—and this is just one of 
the negative fallouts of Ecstasy. 

Mr. President, it is fact that those 
who forget history are doomed to 
repeat its mistakes. I do not want to 
see the same number of young lives 
ruined, or ended, by Ecstasy, as there 
were by LSD and cocaine when too 
little was known about the damage 
these drugs could do. The Drug En- 
forcement Administration is just now 
looking into the inclusion of MDMA in 
schedule I of the Controlled Sub- 
stances Act. This is an apt indication 
of the universal concern over MDMA. 
I commend the Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration for their quick action 
toward controlling this dangerous nar- 
cotic, and hope this agency will contin- 
ue in its efforts to outlaw use of 
MDMA. , 

If all of us in the war against drugs 
remain constant in our efforts to keep 
Ecstasy from becoming yet another 
drug of abuse, we can virtually head 
off another narcotics epidemic. In ef- 
fectively keeping Ecstasy off our 
streets and out of our schoolrooms, we 
can, indeed, save thousands of our 
childrens’ lives. 


NATIONAL CHILD SAFETY 
MONTH 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Kansas would like to take a 
moment to recognize the. special ef- 
forts made by concerned parents and 
community leaders throughout the 
country last month to promote the 
safety of children in recognition of 
May being “Child Safety Month.” 

The protection of children should be 
at the top of our Nation’s priorities. 
Tens of thousands of children disap- 
pear each year in this country—chil- 
dren who runaway or are abducted; 
children who fall victim to abuse or 
exploitation and, in some cases, violent 
death. In recent years, the public has 
become increasingly aware of the mag- 
nitude of the problem. And our collec- 
tive shock and outrage has prompted 
us to act. 
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Congress has passed legislation to 
provide additional assistance to State 
and local authorities in locating miss- 
ing children. We have held hearings 
and passed declarations to help edu- 
cate the media and public. But it is the 
people at the grassroots level who are 
making the greatest contribution. 

For instance, I have been proud to 
join local citizens in cosponsoring a 
series of child safety days throughout 
the State of Kansas for the purpose of 
providing information on how to pre- 
vent children from being abducted and 
how to respond if a child disappears. 
Parents and teachers are encouraged 
to discuss safety tips with children. 
Community officials also assist par- 
ents in preparing identification pack- 
ets for each of their children to help 
authorities find them should they ever 
become missing. 

The Senator from Kansas congratu- 
lates those towns and cities in Kansas, 
which, to date, have held a “Child 
Safety Day”: Ulysses, Meade, Johnson, 
Plains, McPherson, Horton, Hutchin- 
son, Wichita, and Newton. And I 
salute those good people in Kansas, as 
well as in all the other States, who de- 
voted their time and love to last 
month’s special nationwide effort to 
keep our children safe and secure. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED DURING THE 
ADJOURNMENT 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 3, 1985, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, on May 29 and 
May 31, 1985, received messages from 
the President of the United States, 
transmitting sundry nominations 
which were referred to the appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The nominations received on May 
29 and May 31, 1985 are printed at the 
end of the Senate proceedings.) 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COR- 
PORATION FOR PUBLIC BROAD- 
CASTING—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT RECEIVED DURING 
THE ADJOURNMENT—PM 51 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 3, 1985, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, on May 29, 1985, 
during the adjournment of the Senate, 
received the following message from 
the President of the United States, to- 
gether with an accompanying report; 
which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended (47 
U.S.C. 396(i)), I transmit herewith the 
Annual Report of the Corporation for 
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Public Broadcasting for Fiscal Year 
1984. 


i RONALD REAGAN. 
THE WHITE House, May 29, 1985. 


PROGRAM FOR REDESIGNING 
THE TAX CODE—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT RE- 
CEIVED DURING THE AD- 
JOURNMENT—PM 52 


Under the authority of.the order of 
the Senate of January 3, 1985, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, on May 29, 1985, 
during the adjournment of the Senate, 
received the following message from 
the President of the United States, to- 
gether with accompanying papers; 
which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

We face an historic challenge: to 
change our present tax system into a 
model of fairness, simplicity, efficien- 
ey, and compassion, to remove the ob- 
stacles to growth and unlock the door 
to a future of unparalleled innovation 
and achievement. 

For too long our tax code has been a 
source of ridicule and resentment, vio- 
lating our Nation’s most fundamental 
principles of justice and fair play. 
While most Americans labor under ex- 
cessively high tax rates that discour- 
age work and cut drastically into sav- 
ings, many are able to exploit the tan- 
gled mass of loopholes that has grown 
up around our tax code to avoid 
paying their fair share—sometimes to 
avoid paying any taxes at all. 

The American people want change 
and for very good reason. Our present 
tax code is not only unfair, it slows 
economic growth and job creation, and 
hinders technological advancement by 
interfering with markets and diverting 
productive investment into tax shel- 
ters and tax avoidance schemes. In 
1981, we made the first necessary, his- 
toric step by cutting tax rates and 
opening the way to vibrant economic 
growth and expanding opportunity for 
all Americans. Now is the time to build 
on. our success, to redesign the basic 
structure of our tax system in order to 
discourage mnon-productive economic 
activity, to encourage greater compli- 
ance and to liberate incentives still 
further. 

Accordingly, I. hereby submit my 
proposal to overhaul our tax code 
based on the principles of simplicity 
and fairness, opening the way to a 
generation of growth. This is a tax 
proposal we can be proud of, a propos- 
al that will help fulfill America’s com- 
mitment to fairness, hope, and oppor- 
tunity for all its citizens. 

I urge your prompt enactment of 
this historic program for redesigning 
the tax code, and I look forward to 
working with you toward that end. 

RONALD REAGAN. 

THE WHITE House, May 29, 1985. 
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REPORT ON SOVIET WHALING 
ACTIVITIES—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT RECEIVED 
DURING THE ADJOURNMENT— 
PM 53 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 3, 1985, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, on May 31, 1985, 
during the adjournment of the Senate, 
received the following message from 
the President of the United States, 
which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to the provisions of subsec- 
tion (b) of the Pelly Amendment to 
the Fishermen’s’ Protective Act of 
1967, as amended (22 U.S.C. 1978(b)), I 
am reporting to you following certifi- 
cation by the Secretary of Commerce 
that the Soviet Union has conducted 
whaling activities that diminished the 
effectiveness of the International 
Whaling Commission conservation 
program. 

Under the Pelly Amendment, when 
the Secretary of Commerce deter- 
mines that a foreign country is con- 
ducting a fishing operation that di- 
minishes the effectiveness of an inter- 
national fishery conservation program, 
he will certify this determination to 
the President. After receiving a certifi- 
cation, the President may direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to embargo 
the offending country’s fishery prod- 
ucts to the limits of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
Within 60 days following the certifica- 
tion, the President -is required to 
notify the Congress of any action 
taken under the certification. 

On April 1, 1985, Secretary of Com- 
merce Malcolm Baldrige certified the 
Soviet Union for whaling that dimin- 
ished the effectiveness of the Interna- 
tional Whaling Commission (IWC) 
conservation program. Secretary Bal- 
drige based his determination on: (1) 
the Soviet harvest of Southern Hemi- 
sphere minke whales was greater than 
the level the United States considered 
the U.S.S.R.’s traditional share; (2) 
the 1984-85 IWC quota for Southern 
Hemisphere minke whales was exceed- 
ed due to Soviet harvest; and (3) there 
had been no, indication that the Sovi- 
ets intended to comply with IWC 
standards. 

Southern Hemisphere minke whales 
are taken by the Soviet Union, Japan, 
and Brazil. The quota for these minke 
whales is divided into six areas. Brazil 
harvests whales from a land-based op- 
eration in Area Two, and Japan and 
the Soviet Union then divide the 
quota for the remaining five areas. 

The Soviet Union, Japan, and Brazil 
have objected to the IWC Southern 
Hemisphere minke whale quota and, 
consequently, are not bound by the 
quota under international law. Even 
though the objections release the gov- 
ernments from any treaty obligation 
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to observe the IWC limit, the taking of 
more minke whale than established by 
quota is inconsistent with this interna- 
tional conservation standard and, in 
the absence of any indication of com- 
pliance with IWC standards, dimin- 
ishes the effectiveness of the Commis- 
sion and its conservation program. 

For the 1984-85 whaling season, 
Japan and the Soviet Union agreed 
not to exceed their 1983-84 harvest 
levels of 3027 and 3028, respectively, of 
Southern Hemisphere minke whales. 
These levels, if met, would exceed the 
1984-85 IWC quota of 4224. Based on 
past allocations, the United States in- 
dicated that Japan and the Soviet 
Union could each take 1941 minke 
whales and remain consistent with the 
IWC limit. Japan has observed this 
limit, but the Soviet Union has not. 
We have taken a number of steps to 
resolve the Soviet whaling problem. 

The trade sanctions authorized by 
the Pelly Amendment against Soviet 
fish products will not aid other Admin- 
istration efforts to change the Soviet 
whaling policy. Under the Packwood- 
Magnuson Amendment, we cut in half 
Soviet-directed fishing allocations in 
our exclusive economic zone. We have 
also encouraged the Japanese to re- 
frain from importing Soviet whale 
products taken contrary to the IWC 
conservation. program, and Cabinet- 
level officials have met with Soviet of- 
ficials to resolve the problem. These 
actions are designed to encourage the 
Soviet Union to observe the IWC pro- 
gram. A Pelly Amendment embargo, 
however, will have a negligible effect 
on the Soviet Union, as most of the 
products imported into the United 
States, such as king crab, are highly 
marketable elsewhere. 

In addition, United States fishing in- 
terests could be seriously harmed by 
such a sanction. An embargo imposed 
in 1985 could cost the United States 
90,000 metric tons of expected joint- 
venture catch and over $12 million. An 
embargo could result in the perma- 
nent dissolution of the U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
joint-venture company, which provides 
markets for underutilized species and 
fish that might solely be harvested by 
foreign vessels. Unemployment of U.S. 
fishermen and other related workers 
could also result from the loss of this 
joint-venture company. 

In light of this assessment of the 
effect of an embargo on Soviet fishery 
products, I have not taken any action 
against the U.S.S.R. under the Pelly 
Amendment. If the Soviet Union 
makes no progress towards complying 
with the IWC program, I intend to re- 
assess my position and take necessary 
action. I will send you a supplemental 
report at that time. 

RONALD REAGAN. 

THE WHITE House, May 31, 1985. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. Saunders, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE, MESSAGES 
REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United, States submitting sundry 
nominations which were referred to 
the appropriate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE RE- 
CEIVED DURING THE AD- 
JOURNMENT 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 3, 1985, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, on May 29, 1985, 
during the adjournment of the Senate, 
received a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing that the 
House’ has agreed to the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 32) setting 
forth the congressional budget for the 
U.S. Government for the fiscal years 
1986, 1987, and 1988, and revising the 
congressional budget for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year 1985, with 
amendments; it insists upon its amend- 
ments, asks a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 


two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
Gray of Pennsylvania, Mr. WRIGHT, 


Mr. HEFNER, Mr. Downey of New 
York, Mr. Lowry of Washington, Mr. 
DERRICK, Mr. Fazio, Mr. MILLER of 
California, Mr. Frost, Mr. LEATH of 
Texas, Mr. LATTA, Mr. Kemp, Mrs: 
Martin of Illinois, Ms. FIEDLER, Mr. 
Brown of Colorado, Mr. BOULTER, and 
Mr. Moore as managers of the confer- 
ence on the part of the House. 


MEASURES PLACED ON THE 
CALENDAR 


The following joint resolution was 
read the second time and placed on 
the calendar: 

S.J. Res. 116. Joint resolution to assure 
the cost-of-living adjustments for Social Se- 
curity recipients. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The following petitions and memori- 
als were laid before the Senate and 
were referred or ordered to lie on the 
table as indicated: 

POM-229. A resolution adopted by the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Hawaii; to the Committee on Finance. 

"H.R. 367 

“Whereas, the State of Hawaii presently 
depends on imported oil for more than 
ninety percent of its energy requirements, 
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at a cost of over $1 billion a year, represent- 
ing nearly ten percent of the gross State 
product; and 

“Whereas, Hawaii's consumers who own 
energy conservation devices saved $27 mil- 
lion ‘on their utility bills in 1983 alone, dis- 
placing 365,000 barrels of oil; and 

“Whereas, the majority of those claiming 
tax credits in the State of Hawaii report ad- 
justed gross incomes of between $20,000 and 
$40,000, and in 1983, the proportion of low- 
income claimants, or those with adjusted 
gross income under $20,000, grew from 12 
percent in 1981 to 22 percent; and 

“Whereas, 329,500 dwelling units in the 
State of Hawaii do not yet benefit from the 
installation of a solar water heating system 
or energy conservation device, representing 
approximately 84 percent of the residential 
housing market; and 

“Whereas, federal energy tax incentives 
stimulate Hawaii's emerging solar industry 
and create jobs, achieve positive environ- 
mental impacts by utilizing the energy 
available at the site, accelerate new techno- 
logical development, increase the security 
and reliability of our energy supply, 
counter-balance long-standing subsidies to 
provide our citizens with the opportunity to 
increase their own energy indepenence; and 

“Whereas, the energy tax credits have 
been an effective economic incentive to en- 
courage individuals and businesses to invest 
in energy efficiency and renewable energy 
technologies; and 

“Whereas, Hawaii's overwhelming comple- 
ment of renewable energy resources make 
possible the widespread utilization of solar 
energy for water heating, producing elec- 
tricity, and process heat; and 

“Whereas, the best interests of the people 
and the State of Hawaii are served by keep- 
ing and preserving the energy tax credits, 
which, studies have shown, directly contrib- 
ute to the growth of the solar industry in 
those States which also have enacted energy 
tax incentives; and 

“Whereas, the State of Hawaii supports a 
balanced United States energy policy; and 

“Whereas, the federal energy tax credit 
available for the installation of energy 
saving devices is set to expire on December 
31, 1985; now, therefore, be it. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Thirteenth Legislature of the State 
of Hawaii, Regular Session 1985, that’ this 
body vigorously support the extension of 
the federal energy tax credit to December 
31, 1990; and be it further, 

Resolved, That the United States Con- 
gress is urged to take timely action this year 
to ensure a continuous energy policy, with- 
out interruption; and be it further. 

Resolved, That certified copies of this Res- 
olution be transmitted to the Governor of 
the State of Hawaii, the Speaker of the 
Hawaii State House of Representatives, the 
President of the Hawaii State Senate, the 
State Energy Resources Coordinator, the 
Speaker of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, the President of the United 
States Senate, and the United States Secre- 
tary of Energy.” 

POM-230. A resolution adopted by the 
board of aldermen of the city of Mandville, 
LA, opposing the proposed elimination of 
revenue sharing from the proposed Federal 
budget for the fiscal year 1986; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

POM-231. A resolution adopted by the 
commission of the city of Miami, FL, sup- 
porting the trade embargo imposed against 
the Sandinista government of Nicaragua; to 
the Committee on Finance. 
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POM-232. A petition from a citizen of 
Concord, NH urging Congress to stop tax 
deductions for aborted babies; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

POM-233. A petition from a citizen of 
Concord, NH, relating to Social Security 
and Medicare; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

POM-234. A petition from a citizen of 
Concord, NH, relating to the abandoned sol- 
diers in Vietnam; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

POM-235. A resolution adopted by the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Hawaii; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 


“ELR. 11 


“Whereas the Interim.Convention on Con- 
servation of North Pacific Fur Seals be- 
tween the United States; Japan, Canada, 
and the U.S.S.R. is now before the United 
States Senate for ratification; and 

“Whereas since the fur seal treaty has 
been in effect, the fur seal population has 
increased from 300,000 in 1911 to well over 
1.2 million; and 

“Whereas the fur seal treaty, the fur seal 
harvest, and the welfare of the Pribilof 
Aleut people are inextricably tied together 
in very complex ways, both culturally and 
economically; and 

“Whereas the fur seal harvest on the Pri- 
bilof Islands has been taking place since the 
late 1700's; and 

“Whereas the fur seal harvest remains the 
main source of income for the residents of 
the Pribilof Islands while efforts are made 
to diversify the local economy; and 

“Whereas the fur seal harvest is no longer 
subsidized by the federal government and 
will be conducted privately on a self-sup- 
porting basis; and 

“Whereas reputable scientists agree the 
fur seals are not an endangered species; and 

“Whereas the treaty provides for a care- 
fully studied, scientifically controlled har- 
vest of two-year old subadult nonbreeding 
males only; and 

‘Whereas there is no scientific evidence to 
indicate the current level of the commercial 
harvest of subadult male seals contributes 
to any decline in the fur seal population, 
but to the contrary, evidence suggests that 
culling subadult males contributes to the 
overall health of the fur seal herd; and 

‘Whereas cooperative and strengthened 
research, education, management and en- 
forcement programs are the keys to the con- 
servation of the North Pacific fur seal and 
these activities can best be carried out 
through the fur seal treaty; and 

“Whereas the National Audubon Society, 
a respected conservation organization with 
more than a half-million members, has en- 
dorsed the renewal of the fur seal treaty; 
and 

“Whereas a national campaign, featuring 
misleading and inaccurate information, has 
been launched by various wildlife groups to 
convince the United States Senate to reject 
the treaty; and 

“Whereas a hearing before the Foreign 
Relations Committee will afford the repre- 
sentatives of the Pribilof Islands an oppor- 
tunity .to refute the misleading charges 
made by the treaty opponents, and to 
present, under oath, substantiated, scientif- 
ic information in support of the continu- 
ation of the fur seal treaty; and 

“Whereas not to provide for a fair hearing 
on this issue would be disastrous for the 
Aleut people and would open the way for 
special interest groups to attack other es- 
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sential subsistence activities, such as trap- 
ping, whaling, and fishing; be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives that the United States Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations is respectfully re- 
quested to hold prompt hearings on the In- 
terim Convention on Conservation of North 
Pacific Fur Seals; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the United States Senate 
is respectfully requested to ratify the Inter- 
im Convention on Conservation of North 
Pacific Fur Seals.” 

POM-236. A resolution adopted by the 
senate of the State of New Jersey; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


“SENATE RESOLUTION 5 


“Whereas, the human rights injustices 
that have resulted from the continuing con- 
flict in Northern Ireland have, from time to 
time, been made known to the world; and 

“Whereas, this occasional world focus has 
not directly resulted in helping the belea- 
guered people of Northern Ireland; and 

“Whereas, the United States has histori- 
cally engaged and continues to engage in 
diplomatic efforts in other situations 
throughout the world to secure timely 
truces among antagonistic parties; and 

“Whereas, the United States exercises its 
good offices to facilitiate the negotiated set- 
tlement of the differences between other 
conflicting parties; and 

“Whereas, this House feels that immedi- 
ate and direct diplomatic efforts of the 
United States government should be under- 
taken by the selection of a special envoy, 
who possesses the necessary diplomatic 
skills and experience, and who is empowered 
with the authority of the United States gov- 
ernment to institute immediate diplomatic 
negotiations with all interested parties in 
Dublin, Belfast and London; now, therefore, 

“Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 
of New Jersey: 

“1. The Congress and President of the 
United States are respectfully memorialized 
to direct that diplomatic initiatives be un- 
dertaken by the United States government 
by the selection of a special envoy who will 
institute immediate diplomatic negotiations 
with all interested parties in Dublin, Belfast 
and London. 

“2. Duly authenticated copies of this reso- 
lution, signed by the President of the 
Senate and attested by the Secretary there- 
of, be transmitted to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, the Speaker 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives, and to every member of Congress 
elected from the State of New Jersey.” 

POM-237. A petition from a citizen of 
Concord, NH, urging Congress to stop the 
VVA charter bill from advancing to the 
floor of the U.S. Senate for a vote; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

POM-238. A petition from a citizen of 
Concord, NH, urging the U.S. Senate to 
reject the Gay Bill of Rights and reaffirm 
our traditional God-given morality; ordered 
to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES SUB- 
MITTED DURING THE AD- 
JOURNMENT 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of May 24, 1985, the follow- 
ing reports of committees were sub- 
mitted on May 30, 1985, during the ad- 
journment of the Senate: 
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By Mr. DANFORTH, from the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation, 
without amendment: 

S. 1103. A bill to authorize certain atmos- 
pherie and satellite programs and functions 
of the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 99-75). 

By Mr. DANFORTH, from the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation, 
with amendments: 

S. 1080. A bill to amend the Federal Rail- 
road Safety Act of 1970 to authorize addi- 
tional appropriations, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 99-76). 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. HELMS, from the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry, with- 
out amendment: 

S. 822. A bill to extend the time for con- 
ducting the referendum with respect to the 
national marketing quota for wheat in the 
marketing year beginning June 1, 1986 (with 
additional views) (Rept. No. 99-77). 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent and referred as indicated: 

By Mrs. HAWKINS: 

S. 1226. A bill to direct the Administrator 
of General Services to convey certain land 
situated in Miami Beach, FL, to the city of 
Miami Beach, FL for park and recreational 
purposes; to the Committee on Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

By Mr. D'AMATO (for himself and 
Mr. DOLE): 

S. 1227. A bill. to provide for waiver of the 
requirement that proof of actual use be fur- 
nished within 3 years after the date an arti- 
cle is entered, and for reliquidation of cer- 
tain entries of tubular tin products; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. ROTH (for himself, Mr. Mc- 
CONNELL and Mr. Dodd): 

S. 1228. A bill entitled “The U.S.-South 
Africa Relations Act of 1985;” to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mrs. HAWKINS: 

S. 1226. A bill to direct the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to convey 
certain land situated in Miami Beach, 
FL, to the city of Miami Beach, FL, 
for park and recreational purposes; to 
the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 

CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LAND TO MIAMI BEACH, 
FL 
è Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, I 
am introducing this bill to direct the 
Administrator of the General Services 
Administration to convey a small 
parcel of Federal surplus property to 
the city of Miami Beach to use for 
parks and recreation. 

The 3.4-acre parcel is located at the 
southern tip of Miami Beach and is 
the last parcel of undeveloped land on 
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Miami Beach. Unfortunately the city’s 
coffers have been drained by the many 
hardships the city has suffered in 
recent years including the influx of 
Cubans and Haitians to our shores, 
the depression of Miami Beach’s tour- 
ist industry, and the perpetual battle 
to adequately house our elderly citi- 
zens. Thus, the $3.5 million that GSA 
is asking for the property is well 
beyond the means of the city at this 
time. 

Miami Beach is a resource used by 
millions of people from every State in 
the Union. In addition to being the 
last undeveloped land on Miami 
Beach, this particular parcel is on the 
southern tip of the beach and is per- 
haps the most beautiful piece of land 
in Miami Beach. I feel strongly that 
this property should be made available 
to be freely enjoyed by everyone. 

In fact, the National Park Service 
office in Atlanta shares my convictions 
and determined that the highest and 
best use of the property would be for 
parks and recreation. 

The price that GSA may receive 
from the public sale of this parcel is 
insignificant to the Federal budget or 
even to the budget of the General 
Services Administration, but. the 
parcel is a national treasure and its 
value as a park to the millions of vis- 
tors from throughout the Nation and 
the world is beyond calculation. 

It is extremely important to me that 
the General Services Administration 
grant this property to the city of 
Miami Beach as it has done in many 
other instances in the past. 

I urge my colleagues to support me 
in this important endeavor and work 
toward quick passage of this legisla- 
tion. 


By Mr. D'AMATO (for himself 
and Mr. DOLE): 

S. 1227. A bill to provide for waiver 
of the requirement that proof of 
actual use be furnished within 3 years 
after the date an article is entered, 
and for reliquidation of certain entries 
of tubular tin products; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

WAIVER OF REQUIREMENT OF PROOF OF ACTUAL 

USE 

@ Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce a bill that would 
provide for waiver of the requirement 
that proof of actual use be furnished 
within 3 years after the date an article 
is entered, notwithstanding any provi- 
sion of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, or any other provisions of 
the law to the contrary. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to join me in passing this legislation 
and I ask unanimous consent that a 
copy of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECoRD, as follows: 
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S. 1227 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, Notwith- 
standing any provision of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, or any other provisions of 
the law to the contrary, the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall reliquidate, as free of 
duty under item 911.12 of the Appendix to 
the Tariff Schedules of the United States 
which was in effect at the time of entry, the 
entries numbered 00329493 (dated March 
16, 1979), 00329494 (dated March 16, 1979), 
00329495 (daed March 28, 1979), and 
00330003 (dated March 21, 1979), made at 
New York, New York, and covering tubular 
tin products, if a copy certificate of actual 
use (remelt certificate) for the products cov- 
ered by the four entries is submitted to the 
U.S. Customs Service at the port of entry 
within 120 days from the date of enactment 
of this Act.e 


By Mr. ROTH (for himself, Mr. 
McConneELL, and Mr. Dopp): 

S. 1228. A bill entitled the “United 
States-South Africa Relations Act of 
1985”; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

UNITED STATES-SOUTH AFRICA RELATIONS ACT 
è Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, it is my 
pleasure to join forces with the Sena- 
tors from Kentucky and Connecticut 
to reintroduce the United States- 
South Africa relations bill of 1985. We 
are reintroducing this legislation with 
two additions. First, we have provided 
for a mandatory set of labor practices 
along the lines of the Sullivan princi- 
ples to be applied to both U.S. compa- 
nies and U.S. Government operations. 
Second, we have added a new clause 
terminating the sale of U.S. comput- 
ers, software, goods, and technology to 
the South African military, police, 
prison system, national security agen- 
cies and “any other entity of the Gov- 
ernment of South Africa that adminis- 
ters programs which directly discrimi- 
nate against nonwhites.” 

I believe that anyone who reads the 
various provisions of this bill will real- 
ize that the formulation of this legisla- 
tion has proved to be an extremely 
complex and difficult task. On the one 
hand, the rising tide of violence and 
political disaffection on the part of 
South Africa’s black majority clearly 
suggests the need for some modifica- 
tion of U.S. policy in the region. On 
the other hand, we must move with 
exceptional care, for if we act too 
rashly, we could easily accomplish the 
very reverse of our goal, namely, the 
political and economic advancement of 
South Africa’s black majority. 

We cannot continue to appease a 
government which repeatedly and 
openly commits premeditated acts of 
violence against its own citizens. Nor 
can we afford to adopt a blunderbuss 
approach to the South African prob- 
lem, seeking to wreck its economy 
through unilateral sanctions in the 
vague hope that, somehow, an im- 
proved South African situation will 
emerge in the aftermath of economic 
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wreckage and the further suffering of 
South Africa’s black majority. 

Our approach must be carefully con- 
sidered, our policies precise and our 
goals well-formulated. The United 
States-South Africa relations bill, in 
my opinion, fulfills these criteria. The 
legislation has been designed with a 
twofold purpose. First, it communi- 
cates to South Africa’s black majority 
our substantive, meaningful support 
for their struggle to achieve their le- 
gitimate political and economic aspir- 
tions. Second, it complements that po- 
sition with a strong message of dissat- 
isfaction to the South African minori- 
ty government and its supporters, 
both general dissatisfaction with that 
government's continued adherence to 
the substance of the apartheid system 
and particular dissatisfaction with the 
recent behavior of the South African 
police and security forces. 

I am aware that the State Depart- 
ment holds over our head the threat 
of a South African rightwing backlash 
should we move forward in this 
matter. However, I am somewhat skep- 
tical of the threat posed by a South 
African antireform party which holds 
only 18 seats in South Africa’s House 
of National Assembly, where all sub- 
stantive legislative power remains, as 
opposed to the ruling National Party’s 
128 seats. Even if the threat of a right- 
wing backlash were more firmly based 
in political reality, this Nation must 
have a policy toward South Africa and 
the substance of that policy cannot be 
determined in response to the threats 
of a foreign minority, let alone a mi- 
nority of a minority. 

Let me stress that I do not come 
here to destroy constructive engage- 
ment, but to modify it, to make it a 
more trully evenhanded policy. We 
have gone to great lengths to reassure 
South Africa’s minority government. 
Now it is time to modify that concilia- 
tory policy while making a meaningful 
series of gestures toward South Afri- 
ca’s black majority, whose leadership 
increasingly is concluding that this 
Government is allied with the forces 
of racial repression which they must 
face each day. 

Educational assistance to black 
South Africans, the opening up of 
OPIC and Exim facilities to black- 
owned businesses, the extension of the 
Kassebaum human rights program 
and our firm support for the practice 
of the Sullivan Code by U.S. compa- 
nies and, significantly, by the U.S. 
Government, all combine to demon- 
strate our commitment to the ad- 
vancement of South Africa’s black ma- 
jority in a democratic, free enterprise 
atmosphere. 

Our termination of United States- 
South Africa nuclear trade, U.S. loans 
to the South African Government, 
U.S. computer sales to the security 
agencies of the South African Govern- 
ment, U.S. landing rights of South Af- 
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rican Airways, and the closing of a 
South African consulate in the United 
States all combine to demonstrate our 
dissatisfaction with the South African 
Government and our desire to reduce 
that Government’s capacity to enforce 
the apartheid system without damag- 
ing the economic position of those 
very South Africans whom we are 
trying to assist, namely, that nation’s 
black majority.@ 

@ Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. President, in 
early May, Washington Post reports 
from South Africa were discouraging. 
I'd like to review a few highlights: 

May 8: A black South African labor union 
charged that a senior member died of head 
injuries after being beaten by police who ar- 
rested him ... Andries Raditsela, 29, was 
dragged to a police vehicle and driven away. 
After some hours, his parents found him, 
still in police custody, lying unconscious on 
the veranda of a government building. 

May 9: Migrant workers and residents of a 
black township battled ‘with hatchets, 
knives and stones on a 24-hour rampage 
that left 11 blacks dead, authorities said. 

May 10: For the second time in a week, a 
black political activist has died of head inju- 
ries within hours of being arrested by South 
African police ... Sipho Mutsi, 20, went 
into convulsions while being booked at a 
police station (following racial unrest in a 
mining town) ... Meanwhile in Tsakane, 
where Raditsela was arrested, 18 persons 
died in five days of fighting. 

I could continue, but 1 week’s worth 
of news provides a fairly clear picture 
of the violent disturbances which have 
been troubling South Africa for some 
time. As the Government tentatively 
moves along in its plans to abolish 
apartheid more lives are lost, the vio- 
lence escalates and the prospects dim 
for an orderly change in power shar- 
ing. Blacks feel no closer to controlling 
their own fate. 

One week’s worth of news is: not 
enough to persuade anyone there is an 
urgent need for the South African 
Government to revise their policies 
and timetable for change. Nor should 
it convince us to alter our policies. 
However, a scan of events for the past 
20 years suggests conditions are not 
improving in South Africa for the ma- 
jority of the population. 

The South African Government’s 
expenditures on education for white 
students averages 11 rand for every 1 
spent on a black child. Blacks continue 
to be denied outright land or home- 
ownership opportunities. They cannot 
vote for members of Parliament or the 
Executive. Blacks are stripped of their 
South African citizenship when they 
are assigned to “homelands”, artificial- 
ly created territories which are in such 
dire economic straits they continue to 
be supported completely by the cen- 
tral South African Government. Final- 
ly, the most offensive and repressive 
hallmark of apartheid, that is sympto- 
matic that change has not been mean- 
ingful for the majority, is the pass law 
system. It is impossible for me to 
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imagine the anger and frustration a 
person would feel who was legally pre- 
vented from free passage to and about 
a city. Without carrying proper docu- 
mentation, which includes personal 
and job information a black can be ar- 
rested at any time. Civil liberties and 
protection of an individual’s privacy 
are hardly a South African reality. 

The weight of current and historical 
evidence suggests more time will not 
prompt the South African Govern- 
ment to take decisive action to abolish 
apartheid. The legal architecture of 
racial repression is extensive. There 
are dozens of acts on record which 
impose and enforce apartheid, includ- 
ing the Group Areas Act, segregating 
land and businesses owned by blacks, 
the Native or Urban Areas Consolida- 
tion Act, establishing curfew and pass 
requirements, the Internal Security 
Act, the Police Amendment Act, and 
the Native Land Act to name just a 
few. 

Historically, to bring about any 
change in these laws, the Executive 
has set up a commission which con- 
ducts an inquiry often lasting over a 
year. This is followed by a recommen- 
dation to the Executive and Parlia- 
ment which then debates the issue. 

This process was followed in the 
recent proposal to repeal the Immoral- 
ity and Mixed Marriages Act. After 2 
years of consideration the act may 
now be repealed. 

I do not believe the South African 
minority can afford to indulge in 
lengthy discussion and debate on the 
legal system which provides the under- 
pinnings of apartheid. Apartheid must 
be abolished now. 

To convey the sense of urgency we 
feel on this matter the Senate must 
accomplish two things. First, we must 
establish an understanding with the 
black majority that we are sympathet- 
ic with their plight and we support 
change which guarantees them a 
brighter future. To achieve this goal, 
the Roth-McConnell bill does a 
number of things: First, it establishes 
$20 million in scholarship funds; 
second, it increases funding for the 
Human Rights Center; third, it directs 
the Export-Import Bank and the 
Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 
tion to target their financial assistance 
to majority-owned businesses; fourth, 
the U.S. Embassy is directed to take 
measures which will ensure it engages 
in fair labor practices—which it does 
not now do—and finally, fifth, U.S. 
businesses who fail to uphold a fair 
labor employment code will be denied 
U.S. Government advice and assist- 
ance in all their foreign investment. 

I am convinced these positive meas- 
ures will send the right message to the 
black majority community that we are 
committed to strengthening their 
legal, economic, and political position 
in South African society. 
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The second half of the Roth-McCon- 
nell bill is directed at the South Afri- 
can Government. The bill calls for spe- 
cific, tough punitive measures to be 
taken immediately to convey our deep 
sense of dissatisfaction that the mi- 
nority government is not moving rap- 
idly enough in it’s apartheid reform 
efforts. We cannot wait 2 years to take 
action as the Lugar-Dole-Mathias bill 
recommends, Time is precious in this 
volatile environment. 


There are a number of mutually 
reenforcing elements of this portion of 
the bill which I would like to high- 
light. First, all U.S. landings of South 
African Airways will be terminated. 
Second, no new loans can be extended 
to the Government of South Africa or 
any of its entities except to projects or 
facilities available to all races. Third, 
no license may be issued for the 
export of nuclear technology or goods. 
This is in response to South Africa’s 
failure to sign the Nuclear Non-Prolif- 
eration Treaty. Fourth, the number of 
South African diplomatic facilities in 
the United States will be equivalent to 
the number of U.S. missions in South 
Africa. In effect, this will require the 
South Africans to close one facility. 
Fifth, the Secretary of the State is re- 
quired to submit a report to the Con- 
gress regarding the amount of starva- 
tion and malnutrition evident in the 
so-called homelands. I understand this 
report, if accurate, would be horrify- 
ing. Finally, the bill calls upon the 
President to consult with our allies to 
determine if there is any prospect for 
joint action to bring about an end to 
apartheid. 


These measures are strictly targeted 
at the South African minority govern- 
ment. The message must be conveyed 
with the leverage we have that change 
must occur promptly. 

You will note the Roth-McConnell 
bill does not support economic sanc- 
tions, such as disinvestment because 
we believe the damage might be too 
widespread. Broad sanctions are likely 
to hurt the already economically vul- 
nerable black majority. There is no 
clear consensus within the black com- 
munity that economic sanctions are 
advisable or deemed effective. 

I believe the Kennedy-Weicker bill 
does not focus it’s punitive measures 
adequately. While the measure calls 
for no new investment, the net effect 
of such an action is disinvestment. If 
businesses are denied new investment 
opportunities the international com- 
munity will believe the economic situa- 
tion is unstable which in turn will 
prompt a pullout. As we all know, it is 
the foreign investor who has been able 
to bring some constructive change in 
the economic and working conditions 
for blacks. By signing and upholding 
the Sullivan Code, American business- 
es have successfully integrated work- 
places, recognized and bargained fairly 
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with unions, and afforded growth op- 
portunities for all employees. 

By strengthening the black workers 
economic rights and opportunities the 
unfairness of their political condition 
is brought into sharper focus. This 
friction will bring about necessary 
change. 

In sum, I don’t believe the adminis- 
tration has pressed the South African 
Government to move far enough, fast 
enough. This is the basi¢ flaw with the 
Lugar-Dole-Mathias measure. There is 
no part of it which conveys the extent 
of our grievances to the South African 
Government. 

They must know, now, today, in 
frank terms, that the time has come to 
abolish apartheid. 

On the other hand, punitive meas- 
ures must not be at the expense of the 
black majority community. We must 
not undermine their economic oppor- 
tunities and potential to enjoy full po- 
litical rights. I believe sanctions such 
as the Kennedy-Weicker bill, would 
jeopardize their economic position and 
political prospects. 

The Roth-McConnell bill will begin 
to build a dialog and opportunities 
within the black community as it ef- 
fectively conveys to the South African 
Government we will not stand by and 
watch the cruelties of racial repression 
trigger violence, unrest, and chaos. 
Change must occur in South Africa. 
We believe our bill will contribute to a 
successful, orderly change.@ 
èe Mr. DODD. Mr. President I am 
pleased to join my colleagues, Sena- 
tors Ror and McConne 1, in offering 
to the Senate the proposed United 
States-South Africa Relations Act of 
1985. I want to commend both Senator 
Rotrn and Senator McCONNELL for 
their diligent efforts to produce a bal- 
anced and positive piece of legislation 
on this critical foreign policy issue. 

I am particularly pleased to join my 
colleagues in the introduction of this 
bill today, and I want to point out that 
they have agreed to incorporate in it 
two new major provisions. First, this 
bill now includes a mandatory code of 
fair labor practices to be applied to 
U.S. companies as well as U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies operating in South 
Africa. This fair labor practices code is 
drawn along the lines of the Sullivan 
principles. 

Second, this legislation prohibits the 
sale of computers, software, goods, and 
technology to all agencies of the 
South African Government, such as 
the police, military, and security 
forces which are engaged in the en- 
forcement of apartheid. 

This legislation would not be neces- 
sary if the administration’s policy of 
“constructive engagement” were work- 
ing. Clearly it is not. Constructive en- 
gagement is in fact neither construc- 
tive, nor an effective means of engag- 
ing South Africa in a way that is de- 
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signed to bring about the results that 
we all desire. 

If there is any doubt in the mind of 
anyone in this Chamber that the 
South African Government must 
change, the briefest look. at that un- 
happy nation will dispel it. This is a 
government at war with its own 
people. This.is a government that fires 
on funeral processions, that moves 
people from their homes to barren 
wastelands, that denies the vast ma- 
jority of its citizens the most basic 
human rights with no recourse what- 
soever. 

Indeed, the rising tide of violence in 
South Africa and the apparent policy 
of the South African Government to 
continue imprisoning its nonviolent 
critics, only serve to underscore the 
necessity for a new policy. 

This legislation proposes a balanced, 
broad, and positive approach. 

Balanced, because it will send a 
strong message to both blacks and 
whites in South Africa, that the U.S. 
Government is prepared to match its 
rhetoric with its actions, and to do a 
number of things to aid those trapped 
by apartheid. 

Positive, because of what this bill 
proposes. to do. As I mentioned, it will 
require U.S: businesses and the U.S. 
Embassy in South Africa to uphold a 
code of fair labor practices similiar to 
the Sullivan principles. This bill will 
reprogram $20 million in existing aid 
funds to provide educational scholar- 
ships for black South Africans. It 
opens up Exim and OPIC facilities to 
black majority-owned businesses. And 
I will authorize $1.5 million to fund 
the Human Rights Program estab- 
lished in 1984. 

Moreover, this bill will communicate 
in a concrete unmistakeable way our 
displeasure with the South African 
Government for its policies toward the 
overwhelming majority of South Afri- 
cans. It will do this by banning new 
bank loans, nuclear trade, and comput- 
er sales to South Africa, and by deny- 
ing South African Airways landing 
rights in the United States. In addi- 
tion, this bill will require South Africa 
to reduce the number of consulates it 
has in the United States to the 
number the United States maintains 
in South Africa. Finally, this bill 
states the sense of the Congress that 
the President should consult with 
allied heads of state at the next eco- 
nomic summit, to explore the possibili- 
ty of joint, effective action against 
apartheid. 

In short, this bill is intended to 
apply considerable economic and polit- 
ical pressure on South Africa, and to 
reduce its ability to enforce its racist 
policies, without jeopardizing the pre- 
carious economic position of South Af- 
rica’s black majority, It is a broader 
bill than the others now being consid- 
ered by the Senate. I urge my col- 
leagues to support it.e 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


S. 44 

At the request of Mr. THURMOND, the 
name of the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. MATTINGLY] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 44, A bill to grant the 
consent of the Congress of the South- 
east Interstate Low-Level Radioactive 
Waste Management Compact. 

S. 67 

At the request of Mr. GORE, the 
name of the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. SASSER] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 67, a bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 to pro- 
hibit the importation of tobacco which 
has been grown or processed using pes- 
ticides and other chemicals whose use 
has been prohibited in this country for 
health reasons. 

8.177 

At the request of Mr. Hart, the 
name of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. BURDICK] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 177, a bill to authorize 
a national program of improving the 
quality of education. 

S. 274 

At the request of Mr. DENTON, the 
names of the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. ZORINSKY], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. D’AmatTo], ‘and the 
Senator. from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] 
were added as cosponsors of S. 274, a 
bill to provide for the national securi- 
ty by allowing access to certain Feder- 
al criminal history records. 

S. 606 

At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, the 
name of the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
MATSUNAGA] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 606, a bill to provide for notifica- 
tion to a city or county of the presence 
of hazardous substances in or near 
such city or county. 

S. 612 

At the request of Mr. Nunn, the 
name of the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. TRIBLE] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 612, a bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of competitive health insur- 
ance programs for Federal employee 
organizations. 

S. 744 

At the request of Mr. COCHRAN, the 
name of the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DeConcini1] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 744, a bill to amend the 
Agriculture and Food Act of 1981 to 
provide protection for agricultural 
purchasers of farm products. 

At the request of Mr. Symms, his 
name was withdrawn as a cosponsor of 
S. 744, supra. 

S. 822 

At the request of Mr. Zorrtnsky, the 
name of the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Baucus] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 822, a bill to extend the time 
for conducting the referendum with 
respect to the national marketing 
quota for wheat for the marketing 
year beginning June 1, 1986. 
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sS. 873 
At the request of Mr. CHAFEE, the 
name of the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Sasser] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 873, a bill to amend title XIX of 
the Social Security Act. to assist se- 
verely disabled individuals to attain or 
maintain their maximum potential for 
independence and capacity to partici- 
pate in community and family life. 
sS. 980 
At the request of Mr. TRIBLE, the 
name of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. HELMS] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 980, a bill to amend title 
I of the Housing and Community De- 
velopment Act of 1974. 
8, 1016 
At the request of Mr. PROXMIRE, the 
name of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
GLENN] was added as cosponsor of S. 
1016, a bill to amend the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act and the National 
Housing Act with respect to junk 
bonds. 
S. 1048 
At the request of Mr. Denton, the 
name of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. ANDREWS] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1048, a bill to amend 
title 18 of the United States Code and 
the Adoption Reform Act. 
5. 1054 
At the request of Mr. Hernz, the 
name of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THURMOND] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1054, a bill to amend 
the Age Discrimination in Employ- 
ment Act of 1967 to remove the maxi- 
mum age. limitation applicable to em- 
ployees who are protected under such 
act, and for other purposes. 
S. 1147 
At the request of Mr. Hatcu, the 
names of the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], and the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. Burpick] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1147, a bill 
to amend the orphan drug provisions 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act, and related laws. 
S. 1156 
At the request of Mr. Denton, the 
names of the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. ANDREWS], and the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. East] 
were added as cosponsors of S. 1156, a 
bill to amend chapter XIV of the Com- 
prehensive Crime Control Act of 1984, 
relating to victims of crime, to provide 
funds to encourage States to imple- 
ment protective reforms regarding the 
investigation and adjudication of child 
abuse cases which minimize the addi- 
tional trauma to the child victim and 
improve the chances of successful 
criminal prosecution or legal action. 
S. 1206 
At the request of Mr. D’Amaro, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1206, a bill to require the Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget 
to prepare and transmit to the Con- 
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gress a comprehensive report and plan 
on the reorganization, restructuring, 
consolidation, or realignment of Fed- 
eral field offices, and for other pur- 
poses. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 78 
At the request of Mr. Symms, the 
name of the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER] was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 78, 
a joint resolution to provide for the 
designation of June 10 through 16, as 
“National Scleroderma Week”. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 136 
At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, the 
names of the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. BoscHwitz], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. East], the Sena- 
tor from Nevada (Mr. LAXALT], the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. MITCHELL], 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
PRESSLER], and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr,. NicKLEs] were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
136, a joint resolution to authorize and 
request the President to issue a procla- 
mation designating the calendar week 
beginning with Sunday, April 13, 1986, 
as “National Garden Week.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 137 
At the request of Mr. HUMPHREY, the 
names of the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. REGLE], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. COCHRAN], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], and the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey (Mr. LAUTENBERG] 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 137, a joint resolu- 
tion to designate the week of Decem- 
ber 15, 1985, through December 21, 


1985, as “National Drunk and Drugged 
Driving Awareness Week.” 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 139 

At the request of Mr. HATCH, the 
names of the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inouye], the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. MATSUNAGA] , the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. COCHRAN], and, 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
BRADLEY] were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 139, a joint 
resolution to designate the week of 
December 1, 1985 through December 
7, 1985, as “National Home Care 
Week.” 

SENATE RESOLUTION 82 

At the request of Mr. D’Amaro, the 
name of the Senator from Arkansas 
{Mr. Bumpers], was added as cospon- 
sor of Senate Resolution 82, a resolu- 
tion to preserve the deduction for 
State and local taxes 

SENATE RESOLUTION 174 

At the request of Mr. Gore, the 
names of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD], the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. SaRBANEs], the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. BRADLEY], the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. MATSU- 
NAGA], the Senator from Florida (Mrs. 
Hawkins], and the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE] were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Resolution 174, a 
resolution expressing the sense of the 
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Senate with respect to the proposed 
closing and downgrading of certain of- 
fices of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration. 

At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of 
Senate Resolution 174, supra. 

AMENDMENT NO. 175 

At the request of Mr. Rots, the 
name of the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
MURKOWSKI], was added as a cospon- 
sor of Amendment No. 175 proposed to 
S. 1160, an original bill to authorize 
appropriations for the military func- 
tions of the Department of Defense 
and to prescribe personnel levels for 
the Department of Defense for fiscal 
year 1986, to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations for 
such fiscal year, to authorize appro- 
priations for the Department of 
Energy for national security programs 
for such fiscal year, and for other pur- 
poses. 


AMENDMENT SUBMITTED 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AU- 
THORIZATION FISCAL YEAR 
1986 


KERRY (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 252 


Mr. KERRY (for himself, Mr. CRAN- 
ston, Mr. Srmon, Mr. KENNEDY, and 
Mr. Baucus) proposed an amendment 
to the bill (S. 1160) to authorize appro- 
priations for the military functions of 
the Department of Defense and to 
prescribe personnel levels for the De- 
partment of Defense for fiscal year 
1986, to authorize certain construction 
at military installations for such fiscal 
year, to authorize appropriations for 
the Department of Energy for nation- 
al security programs for such fiscal 
year, and for other purposes; as fol- 
lows: 

On page 14, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

EXCLUSIVE AUTHORIZATION OF FUNDS FOR 

STRATEGIC DEFENSE 

Sec. 204. (a) Notwithstanding section 201, 
funds authorized to be appropriated by this 
section for the purposes of the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative for fiscal year 1986 are in 
lieu of funds authorized to be appropriated 
for such purposes for such fiscal year in sec- 
tion 201. The limitation prescribed in sec- 
tion 202 shall be inapplicable to funds ap- 
propriated pursuant to the authorization in 
this section. 

(bX1) The Secretary of Defense shall 
ensure that the Strategic Defense Initiative 
is carried out in a manner consistent with 
the policy on antiballistic missile research 
expressed in the Joint Explanatory State- 
ment of the Committee on Conference con- 
tained in House Report No. 93-1212, relat- 
ing to the Department of Defense Appro- 
priation Authorization Act, 1975. 

(2) Under the Strategic Defense Initiative 
program, basic research on technology and 
equipment may be carried out for the pur- 
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pose of improving antimissile technology. 
Demonstrations of prototype and preproto- 
type weapon systems or component of 
weapon systems shall not be an objective of 
the Strategic Defense Initiative program 
and may not be carried out under such pro- 


gram. 

(c1) Funds afe hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Defense Agencies for 
fiscal year 1986 in th total amount of 
$1,400,000,000 for research, development 
test, and evaluation on strategic defense sys- 
tems and on an antitactical missiles system 
as follows: 

(A) For the Surveillance, Acquisition, and 
Tracking Program $446,000,000. 

(B) For the Directed Energy Weapons 
Program, $482,000,000. 

(C) For the Kinetic Energy Weapons Pro- 
gram, $192,000,000. 

(D) For the Systems Concepts and Battle 
Management Program, $127,800,000. 

(E) For the Survivability, Lethality, and 
Key Technologies Program, $144,000,000. 

(F) For Management Headquarters of the 
Strategic Defense Initiative, $9,000,000. 

(2A) None of the funds appropriated 
pursuant to the authorizations of appropria- 
tions in paragraph (1)(A) may be obligated 
or expended to carry out the Booster Sur- 
veillance and Tracking Demonstration 
Project, the Space Surveillance and Track- 
ing Demonstration Project, the Airborne 
Optical System Demonstration Project, the 
Terminal Imaging Radar Demonstration 
Project, or the Space-Based Imaging Dem- 
onstration Project. 

(B) None of the funds appropriated pursu- 
ant to the authorization of appropriations 
in paragraph (1)(C) may be obligated or ex- 
pended to carry out the High-Endoatmos- 
pheric Defense System Demonstration 
Project, the Exoatmospheric Reentry Vehi- 
cle Intercept System Demonstration 
Project, the Submarine Launched Ballistic 
Missile Boostphase Engagement Demonstra- 
tion Project, the Space-Based Hyper-V 
Launch Demonstration Project, the Space- 
Based Nonnuclear Kill Rocket Demonstra- 
tion Project, or the Terminal System Dem- 
onstration Project. 

(d)(1) At the time of the submission by 
the Secretary of Defense to the Congress of 
his annual budget presentation materials 
for each fiscal year beginning with fiscal 
year 1987 and ending with fiscal year 1991 
(but not later than March 15 of the calen- 
dar year in which such fiscal year begins), 
the Secretary of Defense shall transmit to 
the Committee on Armed Services and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
House of Representatives and the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services and the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate a report 
on the programs that constitute the Strate- 
gic Defense Initiative and other programs, if 
any, relating to defense against targets 
which have the characteristics of strategic 
ballistic missiles or their elements in a flight 
trajectory. 

(2) Each report required by paragraph (1) 
shall include— 

(A) details of all programs and projects in- 
cluded in the Strategic Defense Initiative or 
relating to defense against targets which 
have the characteristics of strategic ballistic 
missiles or their elements in a flight trajec- 
tory; 

(B) a clear definition of the objectives of 
the Strategic Defense Initiative; 

(C) an explanation of the relationship be- 
tween each such objective and each pro- 
gram and project associated with the Strate- 
gic Defense Initiative or with defense 
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against targets which have the characteris- 
tics of strategic ballistic missiles or their ele- 
ments in a flight trajectory, including a 
sound technical analysis of the status and 
potential of the technologies and systems 
designed to achieve such objectives and a 
sound and informed presentation of criti- 
cisms and alternative approaches for achiev- 
ing such objectives; 

(D) the status of consultations with other 
member nations of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, Japan, or other appro- 
priate allies concerning research being con- 
ducted in the Strategic Defense Initiative 
program; 

(E) a statement of any anticipated impact 
on the anti-ballistic missile treaty; 

(F) consideration of a process by which 
Congress could review potential Soviet 
countermeasures to specific Strategie De- 
fense Initiative programs and evaluate the 
adequacy of such programs to respond to 
such countermeasures; 

(G) details on the funding of programs, 
projects, and tasks for the Strategic Defense 
Initiative, including— s 

(i) prior and current year funding levels 
for all such programs, projects, and tasks in 
the Strategic Defense Initiative budgetary 
presentation materials; 

(ii) the amount requested to be appropri- 
ated for such programs, projects, and tasks 
for the fiscal year for which the budget is 
submitted; and 

Gii) the amount programmed to be re- 
quested for the following fiscal year. 

(eX1) The Director of the Congressional 
Budget Office shall conduct a comprehen- 
sive study of the impact that projected ex- 
penditures for Strategic Defense Initiatives 
programs for fiscal years 1986 through 1991 
will likely have on the research and develop- 
ment budget of the Department of Defense 
for each of such years and on the research 
and development budget for the entire Fed- 
eral Government for each of such years. 

(2) The Director shall report the results of 
such study to the Congress not later than 
180 days after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 

(fX) The Joint Economic Committee 
shall conduct a comprehensive study of the 
impact that projected expenditures for Stra- 
tegic Defense Initiative programs for fiscal 
years 1986 through 1991 will likely have on 
the research and development efforts by the 
civilian sector of the economy for such 
years. 

(2) The Committee shall report the results 
of such study to the Congress not later than 
180 days after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 

(g) The Congress reaffirms its commit- 
ment to the 1972 Treaty on the Limitation 
of Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems between 
the Soviet Union and the united States and 
strongly believes that special care should be 
exercised by the Department of Defense to 
ensure that all research and development 
programs conducted by the Department be 
conducted in a manner that fully complies 
with the treaty. None of the funds appropri- 
ated pursuant to the authorizations of ap- 
propriations in subsection (c)(1)(A) may be 
obligated or expended in a manner or for a 
purpose that would violate the treaty. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS, RESERVED 
WATER AND RESOURCES CONSERVATION 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce for the infor- 
mation of the Senate and the public 
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that the hearing scheduled before the 
Subcommittee on Public Lands, Re- 
served Water and Resource Conserva- 
tion of the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources on Thursday, June 
20, at 10 am. on S 816, has been 
moved to a different room than the 
original announcement indicated. The 
hearing will be held in room SD-342 of 
the Senate Dirksen Office Building in 
Washington, DC. 

For further information, please con- 
tact Mr. Tony Bevinetto of the sub- 
committee staff at (202) 224-5161. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON WATER AND POWER 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce for the infor- 
mation of the Senate and the public 
that the Subcommittee on Water and 
Power of the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources has added an 
additional bill to the list of bills which 
the subcommittee will receive testimo- 
ny on at its hearing scheduled for 
Tuesday, June 11 at 10 a.m. in room 
SD-366 in the Senate Dirksen Office 
Building in Washington, DC. 

The additional bill is S. 1219, to 
amend the Federal Power Act to 
ensure fair competition in the licens- 
ing of existing hydroelectric projects 
and, in doing so, to maintain and en- 
hance diversity within the electric util- 
ity industry, thereby ensuring the 
maximum development and utilization 
of the Nation’s public resources for 
the benefit of all electric consumers, 
and for other purposes. As previously 
announced, the subcommittee will also 
receive testimony on S. 403 and S. 426. 


For further information regarding 
this hearing, please contact Mr. Russ 
Brown of the subcommittee staff at 
(202) 224-2366. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATURAL RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce for the infor- 
mation of the Senate and the public 
that scheduling of an oversight hear- 
ing before the Natural Resources De- 
velopment and Production Subcom- 
mittee on the Senate Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources Committee. 

The hearing is scheduled for Tues- 
day, July 9, 1985, beginning at 9:30 
a.m. in room SD-366 of the Dirksen 
Senate Office Building in Washington, 
DC. Testimony is invited regarding the 
impact on the coal industry of the 
Office of Surface Mining’s proposed 
rulemaking to collect permit applica- 
tion fees. m 

For further information regarding 
this hearing, you may wish to contact 
Mr. Bob Terrell or Mr. Pat Sullivan on 
the subcommittee staff at (202) 224- 
5205. Those wishing to testify or who 
wish to submit a written statement for 
the hearing should write to the Natu- 
ral Resources Development and Pro- 
duction Subcommittee, Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources, Dirk- 
sen Senate Office Building, Washing- 
ton, DC 20510. 
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TRADE RELATIONS WITH JAPAN 


@ Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, today I 
rise to discuss some disturbing devel- 
opments in our strained trade rela- 
tions with Japan, which could have a 
profound effect on one of the indus- 
tries in our agricultural community, as 
well as on our Nation as a whole. 

The industry to which I refer is the 
citrus industry. This industry is not 
alone in the hurdles it has had to over- 
come in order to sell even limited 
amounts of citrus products in the Jap- 
anese market. On the contrary, I be- 
lieve that the citrus industry is repre- 
sentative of the sense of profound 
frustration that permeates numerous 
U.S. industries which have unsuccess- 
fully sought reasonable access to the 
Japanese market—a market which is, 
practically speaking, blocked to many 
Americans by a complicated and unre- 
lenting maze of tariff and nontariff 
trade barriers that. serve to protect 
that country’s domestic industries. 

While Japanese markets have re- 
mained virtually closed to U.S. export- 
ers of a wide variety of goods and serv- 
ices, it is.no secret that Japanese ex- 
porters have, over the past years, en- 
joyed virtually free access to U.S. mar- 
kets. One need not look far for evi- 
dence of this blatant inequity. Japan 
currently finds itself in a $37 billion 
positive balance of trade position with 
the United States. 

Even when faced with this situation, 
I continue to believe it.is in the long- 
term best interest of each country to 
strive for good, sound, healthy, open 
trade relations with Japan. In the 
meantime,, however, we in this Gov- 
ernment are compelled to press for 
free and fair access to Japanese mar- 
kets for our own exporters. The pa- 
tently unfair and increasingly .mac- 
ceptable trade practices promoted by 
the Japanese Government must come 
to an end. 

Mr, President, several industries 
have sought to alleviate trade prob- 
lems through seeking liberalized 
access to Japanese markets. The U.S. 
citrus industry is one such industry, 
whose efforts first bore fruits in 1964 
when a reluctant Japanese Govern- 
ment allowed limited access to its do- 
mestic market to U.S. lemon growers. 
This, in turn, led to limited market 
access for U.S. grapefruit in 1971 and, 
after seemingly dozens of both exten- 
sive and intensive meetings, to U.S. or- 
anges in 1972. 

Since that time, the progress made 
by the citrus industry has been note- 
worthy. In 1972, the Japanese quota 
for imported oranges was 12,000 
metric tons. Due to the persistence of 
both the industry and our negotiators, 
this quota will have increased by more 
than tenfold by 1987—to 126,000 
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metric tons. I ask that a chart showing 

the progress made by the citrus indus- 

try since 1972 be included at this point 
in the RECORD. 

Import quota 

metric tons 

12,000 

15,000 

45,000 

68,000 

72,500 

77,000 

82,000 

93,000 

104,000 

115,000 

126,000 

Prior to Japan's fiscal year 1972 there was no 
separate quota for fresh oranges, it -was grouped in 
a category with fresh grapefruit. 

While these figures represent signifi- 
cant progress over the past 12 years 
and have held forth the expectation of 
expanded citrus trade during the next 
2 years, they are unfortunately threat- 
ened by recent legislative and regula- 
tory changes in Japan. I have learned 
of three specific developments which, 
individualy or collectively, could uni- 
laterally negate the liberalized access 
American citrus growers have worked 
so hard and so long to achieve. These 
developments threaten to undermine a 
$167-million-a-year citrus export in- 
dustry and further demonstrate 
Japan's commitment to support and 
protect its domestic agricultural indus- 
try, at the cost of achieving the free 
trade about which Prime Minister Na- 
kasone recently spoke to his country- 
men. 


The first development deals with the 
“fruit trees agriculture promotion spe- 


cial measures law,” passsed by the 
Japanese diet on April 19 of this year. 
According to.an article which ap- 
peared in a Japaneses newspaper on 
April 8, 1985, this law is designed to 
regulate sales of both domestic and 
imported citrus, for purposes of pro- 
tecting domestic citrus growers. The 
mechanism used is basically the estab- 
lishment of a new semigovernmental 
corporation that acts as the sole im- 
porter of citrus products. This import 
mechanism would strip.our fresh fruit 
exporters to Japan of all their bar- 
gaining power and give absolute au- 
thority to this newly established body 
to set prices. I have been told by citrus 
growers and exporters in California 
that this law may, if implemented, ef- 
fectively shut the door to Japanese 
markets for U.S. suppliers. 

It is my understanding that the new 
law does not automatically take effect, 
but must be implemented by the ad- 
ministration. The Japanese Govern- 
ment has apparently made an effort to 
ease the concerns of the United States 
by pointing to the following statutory 
language: 

The government shall seek to insure the 
consistency with the GATT and other inter- 


national agreements while endeavoring to 
prevent the situation that the production or 
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shipment of the specified fruit be seriously 
impeded. 

The Japanese Government's position 
is that due to this language it is un- 
likely the measure will be implement- 
ed; however, in my opinion, the mere 
existence of the law is a continuing 
threat to U.S. suppliers and may po- 
tentially be used by the Japanese to 
gain bargaining leverage. If imple- 
mented, it will undoubtedly result in a 
lesser amount of exports at lower 
prices, which will merely exacerbate 
the already unacceptable balance of 
trade situation between our two coun- 
tries. 

Mr. President, the second develop- 
ment of concern to me involves a pro- 
posed regulatory change in Japan’s 
quota allocation policy. This change, 
which would eliminate the utilization 
of past import records in the quota al- 
location system, has been proposed by 
Japan’s Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry [MITI]. 

In past years MITI has issued 
import licenses and established quota 
shares for individual importers. Over 
90 importers receive quota allocations, 
although many of these companies 
have been “merged” into a few so- 
called “lead companies” that control 
the actual importation of products. 

Existing ~ regulations require an 
import quota holder to utilize fully his 
quota allotment or risk a reduced al- 
lotment level in the subsequent year. 
This so-called “use it or lose it” re- 
quirement has effectively ensured that 
the full amount of U.S. citrus, which 
was. scheduled for importation under 
the yearly quota, will actually enter 
the country. 

In past years, when quotas were 
more restrictive, these companies ex- 
acted enormous profits from imports. 
As the quotas have expanded and com- 
petition has increased, they’ have 
become increasingly concerned over 
their profit margins. It is my under- 
standing that, due to the yearly quota 
increase, importers in Japan are now 
pressuring MITI to allow them to 
import less than their total allocations 
without being penalized in any way. 

The orange quota has been viewed 
by the United States and Japan as a 
commitment on the part of the Japa- 
nese to import a specified amount of 
U.S. citrus products. This new policy, 
if applied to fresh oranges, could 
result in Japan not fulfilling its com- 
mitment ginder the Brock-Yamamura 
beef and citrus understanding to 
import 104,000 metric tons of oranges 
in fiscal year 1985. It is apparent. that 
this action taken by MITI will only 
serve to protect the profit margins of 
Japanese importers—at the expense of 
our fresh orange exporters. 

The final development, Mr. Presi- 
dent, involves an alteration in the av- 
erage test weight of imported orange 
cartons. Current import quotas are 
based upon total weight of the- or- 
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anges, not the number of cartons im- 
ported, and compliance with the quota 
limit is determined by converting the 
current standard carton weight of 37.5 
pounds into total metric tons. 

It is my understanding that Japa- 
nese authorities are reportedly revis- 
ing their basis for converting the 
number of cartons of fresh oranges to 
pounds of fresh oranges by increasing 
the standard shipping carton. weight. 
Initial indications are that the Gov- 
ernment of Japan is considering an av- 
erage test weight 46 pounds per 
carton, which would substantially cut 
back U.S. shipments. 

I have been told that the Japanese 
have recently been weighing imported 
shipments and have found the average 
weight to be close to 46 pounds. On 
the other hand, according to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, it has no 
information which can substantiate 
the Japanese claim that the average 
carton weight of U.S: oranges import- 
ed into Japan exceeds 37.5 pounds. In 
any event, by ‘increasing the per 
carton standard weight the Japanese 
Government would, in effect, reduce 
the number of cartons entering their 
country on an annual basis. This 
would iresult in further deterioration 
of U.S. access to the Japanese market. 

Mr. President, it is time that, the 
United States stop turning its other 
cheek to these and other trade-related 
actions taken by the Japanese Govern- 
ment. At a time when the Japanese 
Prime Minister is urging his country- 
men to buy American goods, we in the 
United States must do all that we can 
to ensure that there will be an ade- 
quate supply of those goods available 
for the Japanese consumer. We must 
demand that the Japanese back their 
words with concrete actions which will 
afford our producers the fair and 
equal access to the Japanese market 
which their producers currently enjoy 
in the United States. For if we fail to 
make these demands today, then we 
cannot assure the vitality of American 
agriculture tomorrow.@ 


CONGRESSIONAL CALL TO CON- 
SCIENCE FOR SOVIET JEWRY 


@ Mr. HART. Mr. President, in Janu- 
ary of this year, I spent 4 days in 
Moscow and Leningrad as a guest of 
the Supreme Soviet and of the U.S.A. 
and Canada Institute. During my stay, 
I met with Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko, with senior foreign 
and defense policy officials, and with 
Soviet academicians. I visited the war 
memorials and cemeteries which stand 
as grim reminders of the price paid by 
the Soviet Union in World War II; and 
I visited the museums and institutions 
which are the sources of so many of 
the cultural gifts the Russian people 
have given the world. 
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Yet the single most emotional and 
moving moment of my visit to the 
Soviet Union took place not in the cor- 
ridors of the Kremlin, nor at the 
cemeteries, nor among the treasures 
displayed at the Hermitage or the 
Winter Palace. It took instead in a 
small, cramped apartment in Moscow 
where, for 90 minutes, I listened to a 
middle-aged woman—a teacher of Eng- 
lish who 10 days earlier had under- 
gone her third operation for what has 
been diagnosed as terminal cancer— 
and her husband—a former member of 
the Soviet Helsinki Review Commis- 
sion—describe the life of isolation and 
harrassment they have experienced as 
a result of their simple desire to emi- 
grate from the Soviet Union. 

Dr. Naum Meiman and his wife, 
Inna have been trying for years, un- 
successfully, to leave the Soviet Union 
and join their daughter, Olga Plam, 
who is a constituent of mine in Colora- 
do. The Meimans repeatedly have 
been denied emigration visas to seek 
medical treatment and to be reunited 
with their daugther. They have been 
told that Mrs. Meiman is too ill to 
travel; that satisfactory medical treat- 
ment for Mrs. Meiman is already avail- 
able in the Soviet Union; that a Minis- 
try of Health certificate, stating that 
treatment abroad is necessary, must 
be presented to Soviet emigration offi- 
cials—only to be told by the Ministry 
of Health that such cetificates do not 
exist. 

It was bitterly cold in Moscow in 
January, but the atmosphere in the 
Meiman’s apartment could not have 
been warmer. Despite almost weekly 
intrusion and harrassment by Soviet 
officials accusing the couple of ‘‘hooli- 
ganism” and “anti-Soviet activities,” 
the Meimans showed an outward cour- 
age and determination and an inner 
peace that can only be described as a 
testament to the human spirit. Their 
“crimes against the state”are simple: 
They are Jewish. They wish to speak 
and practice their religion freely. 
They wish to leave a society in which 
such “crimes” are not permitted. 

Mr. President, of the many paradox- 
es which struck me during my Soviet 
visit, none made a stronger impression 
than that of a country which fought 
so valiantly against. oppression in 
World War II, only to impose system- 
atic oppression on segments of its own 
society. In Leningrad, a haunting me- 
morial to the 900-day siege of that city 
reminds all who visit of the triumph of 
the human spirit over seemingly insur- 
mountable oppression. There, my 
family and I met a Soviet war veteran 
who told my children of the ties that 
bound Soviet and American soldiers of 
his generation; My son and daughter 
did not have an opportunity to meet 
or have a cup of tea with Naum and 
Inna Meiman—living examples of the 
triumph of the human spirit over 
seemingly insurmountable oppression. 
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Their fortitude and good cheer are, in 
a supposedly “revolutionary” society, 
truly revolutionary. 

I will not forget the evening I spent 
with Naum and Inna Meiman in 
Moscow, and I hope they will not 
forget that they are not alone. Their 
friends around the world—including 
my distinguished colleague from New 
York, Senator MoynrHan—continue to 
support their efforts to obtain an emi- 
gration visa, raising their case at every 
opportunity. In Moscow, I raised the 
issue directly with Foreign Minister 
Gromyko and my Soviet hosts. I have 
pursued the case with the Soviet Am- 
bassador and I have written to Gener- 
al Secretary Mikhail “Gorbachev, 
asking for his help in securing an exit 
visa for the Meimans. 

Forty years after the Holocaust, 40 
years after Leningrad, 40 years after 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the world is 
both a vastly different place and a not- 
so-different place. A generation which 
knew the horrors of World War IT has 
been succeeded by a generation that 
must never know the horrors of nucle- 
ar war. Acting in good faith, represent- 
atives of the United States and the 
Soviet Union can™take tangible steps 
to lessen the threat of nuclear war. 
Permission to let Naum and Inna 
Meiman—threats to no one—leave the 
Soviet Union would be a small but tan- 
gible demonstration of Soviet good 
faith. 

Mr. President, I look forward to the 
day when the Senate can ratify an 
arms control agreement between the 
United States and the Soviet Union— 
and I look forward to the day when 
my son and daughter have the pleas- 
ure of having a cup of tea with Naum 
and Inna Meiman in our home in 
Denver.e 
e Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today to' salute the dairy industry; the 
industry which feeds and nourishes 
our Nation so well. In June of every 
year the American Dairy Association 
sponsors “Dairy Month.” Through 
this endeavor, we heighten our aware- 
ness of both the agricultural achieve- 
ments and nutritional needs of the 
United States. 

Dairy products comprise one of the 
most ‘vital food groups necessary to 
our diets if we are to maintain our 
health. The average American con- 
sumes 345 pounds of dairy products 
each year. It takes approximately 15 
million milk cows in the United States 
to fulfill our Nation’s dietary needs. 
With over a 25-percent production in- 
crease between 1965 and 1981, these 15 
millon cows Rave an annual produc- 
tion rate of 12,147 pounds each, for a 
total of some 133 billion pounds each 
year—over 11.6 billion pounds of milk 
came out of New York alone in 1983. 

These figures represent the stagger- 
ing task of feeding a country our size. 
There are over 445,000 families earn- 
ing all or part of their living from 
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dairying. New York State plays a vital 
role in this agri-economic picture. New 
York State’s largest industry is agri- 
culture. 

There are some 48,000 farms in the 
State; approximately 15,000 are in- 
volved in dairying. New York’s involve- 
ment in this industry makes it the 
third largest dairy producing State in 
the country. This reflects the histori- 
cal role of dairying in my State where 
the first butter factory, or creamery, 
in the United States was established in 
1856. 

Dairy Month allows us an opportuni- 
ty to take note of this major contribu- 
tion to our society. We can be proud of 
the contribution of our dairy farmers, 
and the American farmer in general, 
in the ongoing struggle to feed and 
nourish our country and our world. 

I urge my colleagues to take note of 
this praiseworthy industry.e 


OPPOSITION TO CLOSING AND 
DOWNGRADING OF 770 LOCAL 
SOCIAL SECURITY OFFICES 


èe Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I am 
pleased today to add my name as a co- 
sponsor of the resolution, Senate Res- 
olution 174, introduced by the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee 
which calls upon Congress to oppose 
the closing or downgrading of 770 
local Social Security offices. 

Fifty years ago, our predecessors 
here in the Senate had the foresight 
to pass legislation establishing the 
Social Security Program. The Social 
Security Program was a giant step for- 
ward for all Americans to improve our 
standard of living. Social Security pro- 
vides a modest income for our senior 
citizens in their retirement years and 
allows them the peace of mind to 
know that they can provide for their 
own needs. 

It is very sadin this 50th anniversa- 
ry year, the golden anniversary, of the 
Social Security Program to know that 
the Social Security Administration is 
attempting to close or downgrade 770 
local Social Security offices through- 
out the country. This is-just one more 
attack on our senior citizens. 

Two years ago, they heard that the 
Social Security system might fail. Last 
month, they feared the elimination of 
the cost-of-living adjustments. Now, 
they learn of the planned shutdown of 
their local Social Security offices, 
which are staffed by concerned local 
people whom they know and who un- 
derstand their problems. They right- 
fully ask us why? Why are they being 
singled out to pay for the reduction in 
the Federal deficit? 

Each day I receive many calls from 
my constitutents who are concerned 
about the proposed closing of their 
Social Security offices. These office 
closings and service reductions will 
create a very real hardship for our el- 
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derly. Many of these people do not 
drive or own cars—they cannot afford 
one—so they must rely on public 
transportation. In urban areas, closing 
the local Social Security office often 
can mean they must endure a 1- or 2- 
hour commute and take 3 buses in 
order to reach the new Social Security 
office. In rural areas, closing the local 
office means embarking on a long trip 
of many miles to a far off city if they 
want to visit a Social Security office. 
Such a trip will be out of the question 
for many of our senior citizens. 

I would like to invite each of you to 
put yourselves in their place for a 
moment. Now here you are at home, 
no car, no relatives nearby, your wife 
or husband is ill—you feel all alone— 
and your Social Security check does 
not come. You need that check for 
money to pay the rent and buy food. 
You ask yourself, is there a problem 
with the mail? Is there a problem with 
the computer? Did that form you sent 
in last month get lost? What do you 
do? 

You go to your local Social Security 
office and those friendly people help 
solve your problem while you wait. 

Now suppose some bureaucrats in 
Washington decide to close your Social 
Security office and put all those nice 
helpful people out of work. What do 
you do when your check does not 
come? 

Well, that main office they talked 
about is too far away. You cannot 
walk there. You cannot drive or find a 
ride there. The bus from your neigh- 
borhood will not go there. You try and 
telephone the place but the line is 
busy, always busy. What do you do? 

One thing you do is get mad. You 
worked all your life and paid into the 
system. Now that you are retired, you 
are entitled to receive a check and to 
receive it on time. There is no reason 
to close down these offices which will 
help process your check, make certain 
it is for the correct amount, and deliv- 
er it on time. 

I get very distressed when I hear of 
this plan to close or downgrade 770 
local Social Security offices. I believe 
that this will impose a terrible hard- 
ship.on millions of our Social Security 
recipients. This plan will frustrate the 
lives of millions of Americans on re- 
tirement, disability, and income securi- 
ty programs. I also ask why? Why do 
we, their elected representatives, let 
this happen? I for one will not sit here 
idly and let them close or reduce serv- 
ice at 770 Social Security offices. 

Mr. President, I believe this is the 
time to begin to recognize 1985 as the 
50th anniversary, the golden anniver- 
sary, of the Social Security Program. 
We can do this by supporting this res- 
olution to oppose the Social Security 
Administration proposal which will 
close or downgrade 770 local Social Se- 
curity offices. As a cosponsor of this 
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resolution, I urge all Members of this 
body to unanimously support it. 


TRADE DEFICIT 


@ Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, last 
Friday the Commerce Department an- 
nounced another increase in the U.S. 
trade deficit. The April deficit in- 
creased 7.3 percent from March—to 
$11.9 billion. 

Imports grew only 0.5 percent but 
exports fell 3.6 percent. The $11.9 bil- 
lion monthly deficit was up 7.3 percent 
from March. The April 1985 figures 
are the same as April 1984. 

This has become a monthly rou- 
tine—an almost numbing litany of bad 
trade numbers. 

But we must not become numbed. 
We must recognize the pain and the 
danger behind these numbers. These 
numbers are not abstract statistics; 
they are the statistical description of 
idle workers, farmers in distress, idle 
miners, and disappearing industrial 
plants. 

Like many of my colleagues, I spent 
last week at home. In Montana the 
trade deficit is not an abstract 
number. Everyone is»being hurt by the 
trade situation. Forty-one percent of 
our lumber is now imported Canadian 
softwood lumber; a mill closed last 
week—130 jobs gone. The U.S. alumi- 
num industry currently is not competi- 
tive—and in Columbia Falls an effi- 
cient plant is in danger. We have 
miners out of work—again, victims of 
the international trade wars. And the 
Montana wheat farmer—like his col- 
leagues across the Nation—is losing 
export sales. No, Mr. President, to 
Montanans the trade figures and the 
overvalued dollar are not abstrac- 
tions—they are the numerical descrip- 
tion of their pain. 

But, Mr. President, bad as this is, I 
fear worse. I fear the pattern of large 
and continuing trade deficits—and the 
administration’s response to it—may 
also tell a more ominous story: of a 
country ignoring its obligation to the 
future. 

That is a strong statement, but if we 
fail to deal with the reality of an inter- 
national economy, and if we fail to act, 
the statement will be accurate. 

No nation should sit idly by and 
watch its trading position disappear. 
Yet that is what this administration 
appears to be doing. 

There is no one at the helm of the 
trade apparatus. William Brock left 
his position as Special Trade Repre- 
sentative on April 26. At the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Lionel Olmer is 
leaving. Yet the new Special Trade 
Representative has not even been for- 
mally nominated. I hope we will not go 
another month without an STR— 
trade is too important to allow a 
vacuum. 

In the last week the President has 
spoken a great deal about the need to 
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change the tax system. Tax reform is 
important—but it is not the only im- 
portant issue we face. We cannot 


ignore the external face of this econo- 
my; we do not operate in a vacuum. 

Mr. President, these figures empha- 
size again that we need a commitment 
to international competitiveness and a 
trade policy in this country.e 


THE FIELD OFFICE REPORT ACT 
OF 1985 


@ Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today in support of S. 1206, the Field 
Office Report Act of 1985. I commend 
my colleague, Senator Rorn, for his 
leadership in this area. 

I am certain that many of my col- 
leagues share my frustration over the 
huge assortment of administrative 
proposals and rumors of administra- 
tive proposals which have circulated 
regarding closings or consolidations of 
various field offices. We all know how 
vital these offices are to the citizens of 
our States, and we have all been at- 
tempting to ensure that any changes 
to the field office structure do not 
result in problems for the people they 
serve. 

It has become increasingly difficult 
to assess all of these proposals, and, 
even worse, there often has been inad- 
equate opportunity for input if a Sen- 
ator has serious concerns about the ef- 
fects of these changes. This has been 
compounded by the feeling that, in 
some cases, many of these proposals 
are arbitrary and that there is no co- 
ordination of efforts between agencies, 

This legislation will provide an op- 
portunity for the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget to study this situa- 
tion and to submit to Congress a com- 
prehensive report on. all proposed 
agency field office reorganizations, 
consolidations, and closings. In the 
meantime, it would place a 270-day 
freeze on the closing or reorganization 
of these offices. 

This report would be provided to the 
Congress 180 days after enactment. 
Congress would have 90 days to review 
the findings and recommendations. 

Mr. President, we are simply asking 
for the facts. Without this review, pro- 
posals to close or consolidate field of- 
fices may continue to be scattered and 
uncoordinated. With this information, 
agencies can work together to ensure 
that any changes are cost effective, 
and they can help State and local gov- 
ernments and constituents to be better 
prepared. Most importantly, the Con- 
gress will have had the opportunity to 
see that constituents are properly 
served.e 


LEGAL BASIS FOR U.S. FOREIGN 
POLICY IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


è Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
during recent weeks, questions have 
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been raised regarding the legal author- 
ity for U.S. policy in Central America. 
Such questions should not be ignored. 
And I am therefore pleased to call the 
attention of my colleagues to the fol- 
lowing documents which respond to 
the legal questions which have arisen: 

“Legal Issues In the Central American 
Conflict", by John Norton Moore, remarks 
before the Annual Meeting of the American 
Society of International Law, April 25, 1985. 


John Norton Moore is Walter L. 
Brown, professor of law and director 
of the Center for Law and National 
Security at the University of Virginia. 
Previously he served as counselor on 
international law to the Department 
of State and as a U.S. Ambassador to 
the Law of the Sea Negotiations. He 
was a member of the President's dele- 
gation to observe the March 1984 Pres- 
idential elections in El Salvador and 
was a deputy agent of the United 
States before the International Court 
of Justice in the case of Nicaragua 
versus United States. 

The reader should bear in mind that 
this paper was prepared for the ear 
rather than the eye. 

“Fact Sheet: U.S. Economic Sanctions 
Against Nicaragua: Domestic and Interna- 
tional Legal Bases”, furnished by Mary Wild 
Ennis, Acting Assistant Legal Adviser for 
Inter-American Affairs, Department of 
State. 


Affidavit of Secretary George P. 
Shultz to International Court of Jus- 
tice. 

Affidavits of the Government of El 
Salvador. 

I ask that the documents be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The documents follow: 


LEGAL ISSUES IN THE CENTRAL AMERICAN 
CONFLICT 


(By John Norton Moore) 


(Remarks before the Annual Meeting of 
the American Society of International Law, 
April 25, 1985). 


INTRODUCTION 


Secretary General Perez de Cuellar re- 
cently said that “an extended and tolerable 
future for all humanity ultimately depends 
upon our success in making the purposes 
and principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations the basis of day-to-day relations of 
governments and peoples.” The American 
Society of International Law is properly 
dedicated to that proposition. 

There is, sadly, today a grave threat to 
those principles in Central America. That 
threat, however, is not, as some would have 
us believe, from the United States and its 
allies. Rather it is a deliberate and ongoing 
repudiation by the nine Sandinista “com- 
mandantes” in Nicaragua of the non-use of 
force, self-determination and human rights 
provisions of the United Nations and OAS 
Charters in the fervent pursuit of ideologi- 
cal “true beliefs.” 

In exploring this repudiation of funda- 
mental Charter principles, I will briefly ex- 
amine the background of the conflict in 
Central America, then turn to a brief legal 
analysis and finally discuss two recurrent 
misperceptions about the conflict. 
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FACTUAL CONTEXT 


The United States actively sought good 
relations with the new Sandinista govern- 
ment when it took power in Nicaragua in 
1979. 

The U.S. cut off military aid to Somoza 
during the revolution and voted for an OAS 
Resolution endorsing the revolution. 

The U.S. gave $118 million in economic as- 
sistance to the Sandinistas in the first. two 
years of the new regime—more aid than it 
gave to the Somoza regime in the preceding 
20 years. 

The U.S. supported $292 million in World 
Bank and Inter-American Development 
Bank loans to the Sandinistas. 

The U.S. offered a substantial Peace 
Corps commitment but this was rejected by 
the Sandinistas in favor of thousands of 
Cuban, Bulgarian, East German, Libyan, 
PLO and other Soviet-bloc and radical 
regime advisors. (There are approximately 
10,000 such advisors today in Nicaragua.) 

President Carter invited Daniel Ortega to 
the White House. 

On the point of U.S. efforts to have good 
relations with the Sandinistas, the biparti- 
san Kissinger Commission found that the 
U.S. “undertook a patient and concerted 
effort to build a constructive relationship of 
mutual trust with the new government.” 

In response to these overtures of friend- 
ship the nine commandantes began three 
policies that are the root cause of the chal- 
lenge to Charter principles in Central Amer- 
ica. 

First, they began consolidation of a Lenin- 
ist vanguard party to control Nicaragua and 
renegged on their 1979 pledge to the OAS to 
build a democratic, pluralist society that 
would be nonaligned and supportive of 
human rights. Their actions included: 

The nine commandantes—who had. been 
chosen three each from the three Nicara- 
guan Marxist parties at a 1979 meeting in 
Havana—began a purge of the many genu- 
ine democrats such as Arturo Cruz, who had 
fought against Somoza. 

The commandantes began a massive cam- 
paign against the Miskito Indians. This in- 
cluded attacks on villages, destruction of 
houses, crops, and livestock, arrest of the 
Indian leadership, disbanding of the Indi- 
an’s organization as “counterrevolutionary” 
and in some cases brutal killings and at- 
tacks. Of approximately 100,000 Indians at 
the beginning of these atrocities some 
20,000 have fled Nicaragua and another 
20,000 have been moved to “relocation 
camps.” 

The commandantes began to put in place 
the depressingly familiar apparatus of a to- 
talitarian police state including suppression 
of labor movements, attacks on the Church 
and religious freedom, press censorship, an 
internal security system down to the block 
level, a merger of the Sandinista Party with 
the State, suspension of habeas corpus and 
detention of growing numbers of political 
prisoners without charges. The Pope was in- 
sulted by carefully orchestrated mobs when 
he sought to bring a message of peace to 
Nicaragua. 

Within nine months of taking power—as 
massive U.S. aid continued—the Sandinistas 
made their first pilgrimmage to Moscow. 
Their official anthem pledged “We shall 
fight against the Yankee aggressor, the 
enemy of humanity.” 

Moreover, their voting record was aggres- 
sively aligned with the Soviet bloc. For ex- 
ample, in the 1983-84 session of the U.N. 
General Assembly they voted for a unified 
Soviet-Cuban position 96% of the time. 
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They voted for the Vietnamese invasion of 
Kampuchea and they refused to condemn 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 

Although human rights abuses were 
legend under Somoza, by 1984, 120,000 Nica- 
raguans who stayed under Somoza had fled 
the Sandinista revolution. 

Second, the commandantes began a mas- 
sive military buildup even as the United 
States poured in economic assistance. 
Before any contra threat they had built up 
the Nicaraguan armed forces to nearly six 
times that of the Somoza National Guard. 
Today they are nine times that level and 
still escalating. At present they have some 
350 tanks and armored vehicles compared 
with three tanks under Somoza, none in 
Costa Rica, sixteen armored reconnaisance 
vehicles in Honduras, and less than 30 ar- 
mored personnel carriers in El Salvador—a 
nation with a substantial military insurgen- 
cy. A major airfield capable of staking the 
largest aircraft in the Soviet arsenal is being 
built at Punte Huete and Nicaraguan Mig 
pilots are being trained in Bulgaria. 

Third, and most importantly for our legal 
analysis, the Cubans and Sandinistas began 
active support for “revolution without fron- 
tiers” in neighboring Central American 
states, as the revolution in Nicaragua was 
consolidated. Remember in this connection 
that Cuba has supported insurgencies and 
other operations for the overthrow of indig- 
enous Latin and Caribbean governments in 
some 17 nations over the first 20 years of its 
existence beginning in 1959 with attacks 
against Panama and Nicaragua. Cuba was 
condemned by the OAS for the serious at- 
tacks against Venezuela, Che Guevera’s own 
diary detailed the unsuccessful attack in Bo- 
livia and elsewhere in Latin America. 

The evidence of the 1979 “revolution with- 
out frontiers” attacks on neighboring Cen- 
tral American states from Cuba and Nicara- 
gua is clear. Indeed, by late 1980 the Carter 
Administration had become alarmed by the 
evidence, suspended U.S. economic assist- 
ance to the Sandinistas and had begun a 
program of emergency military assistance to 
El Salvador and neighboring states. This 
evidence includes: 

In December of 1979 and May of 1980 
Castro held meetings in Cuba to organize 
competing Salvadoran insurgent factions 
into a unified command controlled by the 
DRU following a Moscow line. 

In 1980 FMLN leaders of the Salvadoran 
insurgency travelled to Moscow, East Ger- 
many, Bulgaria, Ethiopia and Vietnam in 
order to obtain arms and supplies for the in- 
surgency. In response they received a major 
shipment: of arms—primarily U.S. arms 
taken in Vietnam and Ethiopia for a total of 
over 700 tons of arms and ammunition. 

Weapons serial numbers and defectors’ re- 
ports show conclusively that the preponder- 
ance of weapons used by the insurgents are 
transshipped from Soviet bloc sources 
through Cuba and Nicaragua. Morever, it is 
rather easy to prove they are not captured 
locally when the insurgents were equipped 
with M16 rifles and M60 machine guns prior 
to the Salvadoran army and when the Sal- 
vadoran army has regularly captured more 
arms from the insurgents than it has lost to 
them. The Department of State has issued 
detailed reports on weapons intercepts in 
February 1981, March 1982, May 1983 and 
July 1984. The Governments of El Salvador, 
Costa Rica and Honduras have confirmed 
this. Of particular importance is the 1980 
report of the Costa Rican Special Legisla- 
tive Commission detailing the arms flow to 
Costa Rica and Salvadoran insurgents. 
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Command and control of the insurgency— 
and orders on a daily basis come from a 
headquarters complex near Managua, Nica- 
ragua. The Kissinger Commission found 
“The guerrilla front has established a uni- 
fied military command with headquarters 
near Managua.” 

The statements of Sandinista leaders 
themselves confirm these intentions and as- 
sistance. As early as May 1980, well before 
the U.S. government ended its assistance to 
the Sandinista regime, no less an authority 
than Foreign Minister D’Escoto said: “You 
[the U.S.] may look at us as five countries, 
six now with Panama, but we regard our- 
selves as six different states of a single 
nation in the process of reunification.” 

In short, the evidence supports the find- 
ing that Cuba and Nicaragua are involved in 
the instigation, organization, training, fi- 
nancing, the preponderance of arms, supply, 
command and control and political and 
technical support to the ongoing insurgency 
in El Salvador. 

That insurgency is neither temporary nor 
small time. It fields forces roughly one-fifth 
the size of the Salvadoran army, it operates 
67 offices in 35 countries in support of the 
attack and it has inflicted more than $1 bil- 
lion in direct war damage on the economy of 
El Salvador. 

These are not just conclusions of the 
United States Executive Branch. The gov- 
ernments of Costa Rica, Honduras and El 
Salvador have all issued reports document- 
ing Sandinista subversive efforts and at- 
tacks. The Kissinger Commission found 
that the Sandinistas together with the 
Cubans and Soviets “committed all-out sup- 
port” to the Salvadoran insurgents. And 
Congress has repeatedly made similar find- 
ings. For example, Congress found in the In- 
telligence Authorization Act of 1983 that 
“activities of the government of Cuba and 
Nicaragua threaten the independence of El 
Salvador and threaten to destabilize the 
entire Central American region and the gov- 
ernment of Cuba and Nicaragua refuse to 
cease these activities.” 

The May 13, 1983, Report of the House 
Permanent Select Committee on Intelli- 
gence found: 

“The insurgents are well-trained, well- 
equipped with modern weapons. and supplies 
and rely on the sites in Nicaragua for com- 
mand and control and for logistical support. 
The intelligence supporting these judg- 
ments provided to the committee is convinc- 
ing. There is further persuasive evidence 
that the Sandinista government of Nicara- 
gua is helping train insurgents and is trans- 
ferring arms and financial support from and 
through Nicaragua to the insurgents. They 
are further providing the insurgents bases 
of operations in Nicaragua. Cuban involve- 
ment, especially, in providing arms, is also 
evident. 

And Congress as a whole found in the In- 
telligence Authorization Act of 1984: 

By providing military support, including 
arms, training, logistical command and con- 
trol and communications facilities, to 
groups seeking to overthrow the govern- 
ment of El Salvador and other Central 
American governments, the Government of 
National Reconstruction of Nicaragua has 
violated Article 18 of the Charter of the Or- 
ganization of American States. 

It is important to keep in mind two other 
points about the factual background. First, 
that Sandinista armed attacks against their 
neighbors began im August 1979. There was 
no “contra” response until the spring of 
1982, more than two and a half years later. 
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Second, the Sandinistas have simply lied 
about their secret war against neighboring 
states. As one sample: Foreign Minister 
D'Escoto. filed a sworn affidavit with the 
World Court declaring “I am aware of the 
allegations made by the... United States 
that my Government is sending arms, am- 
munition, communication equipment and 
medical supplies conducting a civil war 
against the Government of El Salvador. 
Such allegations are false”, 
A BRIEF ANALYSIS OF THE LAW 

The Cuban-Nicaraguan activities de- 
scribed above in attacking third states in 
Central America violate: 

Article 2(4) of the United Nations Char- 
ter. 

Articles 3, 18, 20 and 21 of the Revised 
Charter of the Organization of American 
States. 

Article 1 of the hemispheric Rio defense 
treaty. 

Article 1, 2, 3 and 5 of the United Nations 
Definition of Aggression. 

Article 3 of the 1949 General Assembly 
Essentials of Peace Resolution. 

Article 1 of the 1950 General Assembly 
Peace Through Deeds Resolution. 

Article 2 of the 1954 International Law 
Commission Draft Code of Offenses Against 
the Peace and Security of Mankind. 

The 1965 General Assembly Declaration 
on Inadmissibility of Intervention. 

The 1970 General Assembly Friendly Re- 
lation Declaration. 

The 1972 Principles Agreement. 

Principle 5 of the Helsinki accords. 

And even Articles 1, 2 and 6 of the Soviet 
draft definition of aggression. 

This pattern of ongoing aggression consti- 
tutes an armed attack justifying the use of 
force in collective defense under Article 51 
of the United Nations Charter and Article 3 
of the Rio Treaty. Indeed, Article 27 of the 
OAS Charter, declares that such an attack 
is “an act of aggression against. . . [all] the 
American States” and Article 3 of the Rio 
Treaty creates a legal obligation on the 
United States to assist in meeting the armed 
attack. This obligation is parallel to that 
owed by the United States to NATO under 
Article 5 of the NATO Treaty in the event 
of an attack on a NATO member or under 
Article 5 of the Mutual Defense Treaty with 
Japan in the event of an attack on Japan. 

A response in defense may lawfully be 
overt, covert or both, as has been the case in 
virtually every conflict in which America 
has fought in this century. In World War II 
no. one regarded Allied support for partisan 
forces or covert operations in Germany as il- 
legal in responding to Axis aggression. Such 
activities in defense against an armed attack 
have never been and are not now “state ter- 
rorism."’ Indeed, to make such a charge is to 
undermine the most important distinction 
in the United Nations and OAS Charters— 
that between aggression and defense. 

Some have argued that a covert attack 
cannot amount to an armed attack justify- 
ing a response in defense under Article 51 of 
the UN Charter. This is wrong both as a 
matter of law and policy. 

Kelsen writes “Since the Charter of the 
UN does not define the term armed attack 
used in Article 51, the member of the UN 
exercising their right of individual or collec- 
tive defense, may interpret armed 
attack to mean not only an action in which 
a state uses its own armed forces but also a 
revolutionary movement which takes place 
in one state but which is initiated or sup- 
ported by another state.” This conclusion is 
broadly and strongly supported by McDou- 
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gal and Feliciano in perhaps the best schol- 
arly treatment of the subject, Law and Min- 
imum World Public Order (1961). Indeed, 
even the Soviet Draft Definition of Aggres- 
sion says “that State shall be declared the 
attacker which first commits support of 
armed bands. . . which invade the territory 
of another State, or refusal, on being re- 
quested by the invaded State, to take in its 
own territory any action within its power to 
deny such bands any aid or protection.” And 
within this hemisphere the principle that 
states may respond with use of force to a 
covert attack through assistance to insur- 
gents was affirmed at the Ninth Meeting of 
Consultation of the Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs serving as the Organ of Consultation 
under the RIO Treaty in response to the 
earlier problem of Cuban covert attack. 

Some have conceded that the United 
State may respond in defense but have 
argued that support for contras is dispro- 
portionate. But why is it disproportionate 
for the United States to respond to an 
armed attack on a democratically elected 
government aimed at the overthrow of that 
government by not ruling out that same ob- 
jective against the Sandinista military junta 
in Nicaragua? Remember, Nicaragua in its 
attack on El Salvador has no Boland 
Amendment or funds cut-off. That attack 
continues and is meant to replace the gov- 
ernment of El Salvador before proceeding to 
Costa Rica as, in the words of Comman- 
dante Borge “the dessert.” 


RECURRENT MISPERCEPTIONS 


The United States has not violated the 
non-intervention Articles 18 and 20 of the 
Revised OAS Charter. Article 22 of the Re- 
vised Charter specifically says “measures 
adopted for the maintenance of peace and 
security in accordance with existing trea- 
ties’—in this case Article 3 of the Rio 
Treaty—“do not constitute a violation of 
the precepts set forth in Articles 18 and 20. 
And Article 21 of the OAS Charter says, 
“The American States bind themselves in 
their international relations not to have re- 
course to the use of force, except in the case 
of self-defense. .. . “Articles 27, 28 and 137 
of the Revised OAS Charter support the 
same legal point that actions in defense 
under the Rio Treaty and the UN Charter 
are not illegal. 

The United States is not simplistically 
seeking military solutions in Central Amer- 
ica or aligning itself against social change in 
the region. In fact: 

Approximately 4 out of 5 of all U.S. dol- 
lars to the region go for economic assistance 
in sharp contrast to the Soviet practice of 
emphasizing military assistance. 

The United States has strongly supported 
land reform and genuine democratic proc- 
esses in Central America and has vigorously 
opposed human rights abuses from all sides. 

During the decade of the 1970's U.S. mili- 
tary advisors in Latin America declined 
from 516 to 70 while Soviet and Soviet-bloc 
advisors were undergoing a major buildup in 
the region. By 1981 the Soviet Union had 50 
times more military advisors in Latin Amer- 
ica than did the U.S. 

From 1962-1982 the Soviets provided more 
than twice as much security assistance to 
Latin America as did the United States, or 
roughly $4 billion for the USSR to $1.5 bil- 
lion for the U.S. 

In 1984 the Soviet Union gave $4.9 billion 
in assistance to Cuba and Nicaragua—nearly 
six times the $837 million in U.S. assistance 
to all of Central America. Indeed the Soviet 
Union gave considerably more military as- 
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sistance to Nicaragua last year than the 
U.S. gave to all of Central America com- 
bined. 

The Cubans have 2000-3000 military advi- 
sors in Nicaragua compared with 55 U.S. ad- 
visors in El. Salvador. There are even more 
East German military advisors in Nicaragua 
than U.S. military advisors in El Salvador. 

In conclusion, U.S. policy in Central 
America continues to include four elements 
pursued simultaneously: support for democ- 
racy; economic aid to improve living condi- 
tions; active diplomacy; and security assist- 
ance. The United States has supported 
peace efforts through the Contadora proc- 
ess, It will not, however, simply accept a 
parchment barrier while the Nicaraguan 
secret war on its neighbors continues in vio- 
lation of at least twelve important legal 
charters and resolutions. 

Thank you. 


Fact SHeet—U.S. Economic SANCTIONS 
AGAINST NICARAGUA: DOMESTIC AND INTER- 
NATIONAL LEGAL BASES 


The actions taken by the President on 
May 1 (E.O. 12513). affecting trade between 
the U.S, and Nicaragua, were legitimate ac- 
tions taken in accordance with the require- 
ments of both domestic and international 
law. The actions were consistent with the 
International Emergency Economic Powers 
Act of 1977 (ITEEPA), 50 U.S.C. § 1701, et 
seq., the U.S,-Nicaragua Friendship, Com- 
merce and Navigation Treaty, the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), 
the United Nations Charter, and the OAS 
Charter. 


I. DOMESTIC LAW-—IEEPA 


The actions taken May 1 were carried out 
pursuant to the President's statutory au- 
thority under IEEPA. Under IEEPA, the 
President has extraordinarily broad author- 
ity to regulate or prohibit economic transac- 
tions with respect to “any property in which 
any foreign country or national thereof has 
any interest,” 50 U.S.C. §1702(a), to deal 
with “an unusual and extraordinary threat, 
which has its source in whole or substantial 
part outside the United States, to the na- 
tional security, foreign policy, or economy 
of the United States, if the President de- 
clares a national emergency with respect to 
such a threat.” Jd. §1701(a). In this case, 
following consultations with the Congress in 
accordance with § 204 of IEEPA, the Presi- 
dent (1) declared a national emergency in 
accordance with the procedurés of the Na- 
tional Emergenices Act (NEA), 50 U.S.C. 
§ 1621(a) and (2) determined that an “un- 
usual and extraordinary threat to the na- 
tional security and foreign policy of the 
United States” was posed by “the policies 
and actions of the Government of Nicara- 
gua.” (E.O. 12513). These determinations 
and the bases therefore were reported to 
the Congress pursuant to § 204 of IEEPA 
and § 1621(a) of the NEA. (Copy attached of 
E.O. and report to Congress.) 


Il. CUSTOMARY INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Customary international law does not 
oblige a state to trade with any other state, 
Common sense suggests and international 
practice confirms that, in general, a state is 
free to choose its trading partners. A state is 
not compelled by international law to put 
its commercial interests ahead of its nation- 
al security interest and the measures that 
the U.S. has taken were taken solely under 
its sovereign prerogatives. They were care- 
fully tailored so as to affect third countries 
or raise questions of extra-territoriality. 
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III. TRADE AGREEMENTS TO WHICH THE U.S. AND 
NICARAGUA ARE PARTIES PERMIT THE U.S, TO 
RESTRICT TRADE WITH NICARAGUA UNDER THE 
CIRCUMSTANCES 


There are two agreements which set forth 
rules relevant to trade between the U.S. and 
Nicaragua. These agreements permit a state 
to exercise its customary law rights to re- 
strict trade to protect its security interests. 

A. FCN Treaty.—The U.S. action is con- 
sistent with U.S.-Nicaragua Friendship, 
Commerce and Navigation (FCN) Treaty. 
Article 21(1D) of the FCN Treaty states. 
“The present Treaty shall not preclude the 
application of measures necessary to fulfill 
the obligations of a party for the mainte- 
nance or restoration of international peace 
and security, or necessary to protect its es- 
sential security interests." U.S. actions are 
designed to furtheroverall efforts to restore 
peace in Central America by restricting Ni- 
caragua’s capacity to carry on subversion 
and aggression directed at its neighbors, and 
are based on a specife presidential finding 
that they are necessary to respond to an un- 
usual and extraordinary Nicaraguan threat 
to U.S. security interests. 

B. GATT.—Similarly the U.S. action is 
consistent with the GATT. Article 21 of 
GATT expressly permits measures a party 
“considers necessary for the protection of 
its essential security interest taken in the 
time of war or other emergency in interna- 
tional relations.” (In 1961, Ghana relied on 
Article 21 of the GATT to impose a boycott 
on trade with Portugal because of that 
country’s policies in Angola.) Again, the 
President made the determination that 
these measures were necessary to deal with 
an extraordinary and unusual threat to U.S. 
security, based on Nicaragua’s aggressive ac- 
tions toward its neighbors. 

IV. U.N. CHARTER 

There is nothing in the Charter of the 
United Nations which prevents a state from 
exercising its right to terminate ,trade. 
While under’ the Charter the Security 
Council may mandate certain types of eco- 
nomic measures and bind all states, the 
Charter in no way precludes action by indi- 
vidual states in pursuance of their.custom- 
ary and sovereign rights to safeguard their 
security. 

V. OAS CHARTER 

Neither are the measures recently taken 
by the United States inconsistent with the 
provisions of the OAS Charter. On the con- 
trary, the actions further its purposes. It is 
Nicaragua that has violated the OAS Char- 
ter by conducting a campaign of subversion 
and aggression against its neighbors, violat- 
ing the political and human rights of the 
Nicaraguan people, and interfering in the 
internal] affairs of its neighbors. Nicaragua’s 
conduct is incompatible with the mainte- 
nance of normal commercial relations. The 
United States decision to cease trading with 
Nicaragua was primarily intended to pre- 
vent Nicaragua from deriving benefits from 
trade with the United States which would 
directly or indirectly, support its illegal, ag- 
gressive, and destabilizing course of action 
in the region. 

VI. GENERAL PRACTICE 
U.S. actions with regard to Nicaraguan 
trade are not without precedent, Thus, for 
instance, a number of states who were non- 
belligerents during the Falkland/Malvinas 
conflict imposed strict economic sanctions 
against Argentina. The U.S. has imposed re- 
strictions on commercial air traffic in re- 
sponse to actions by the Soviet Union and 
Poland. The U.S. maintains restrictions on 
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commerce with Libya in light of its export 
of subversion, and virtually complete embar- 
goes against Cuba, Vietnam, Cambodia and 
North Korea. 


PRESIDENTIAL DOCUMENTS 


Executive Order 12513 of May 1, 1985. 

Prohibiting Trade and Certain Other 
Transactions Involving Nicaragua. 

By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including the 
International Emergency Economic Powers 
Act (50 U.S.C. 1701 et seg.), the National 
Emergencies Act (50 U.S.C. 1601 et seq.), 
chapter 12 of Title 50 of the United States 
Code (50 U.S.C, 191.et seq.), and section 301 
of Title 3 of the United States Code. 

I, Ronald Reagan, President of the United 
States of America, find that the policies and 
actions of the Government of Nicaragua 
constitute an unusual and extraordinary 
threat to the national security and foreign 
policy of the United States and hereby de- 
clare a national emergency to deal with that 
threat, 

I hereby prohibit all imports into’ the 
United States of goods and services of Nica- 
raguan origin; all exports from the United 
States of goods to or destined for Nicaragua, 
except those destined for the organized 
democratic resistance, and transactions re- 
lating thereto. 

I hereby prohibit Nicaraguan air carriers 
from engaging in air transportation to or 
from points in the United States, and trans- 
actions relating thereto. 

In addition, I hereby prohibit vessels of 
Nicaraguan registry. from entering into 
United States ports, and transactions relat- 
ing thereto. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is delegat- 
ed and authorized to employ all powers 
granted to me by the International Emer- 
gency Economic Powers Act to carry out the 
purposes of this Order. 

The prohibitions set forth in this Order 
shall be effective as of 12:01 a.m., Eastern 
Daylight Time, May 7, 1985, and shall be 
transmitted to the Congress and published 
in the Federal Register. 

RONALD REAGAN. 

Tue WHITE House, May 1, 1985. 

To THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES: 

Pursuant to section 204(b) of the Interna- 
tional Emergency Economic Powers Act, 50 
U.S.C. 1703, I hereby report to the Congress 
that I have exercised my statutory author- 
ity to declare a national emergency and to 
prohibit: <1) all imports into the United 
States of goods and services of Nicaraguan 
origin; (2) all exports from the United 
States of goods to or destined for Nicaragua 
except those destined for the organized 
democratic resistance; (3) Nicaraguan air 
carriers from engaging in air transportation 
to or from point in the United States; and 
(4) vessels of Nicaraguan registry from en- 
tering into United States ports. 

These prohibitions will become effective 
as of 12:01 a.m., Eastern Daylight Time, 
May 7, 1985. 

I am enclosing a copy of the Executive 
Order that I have issued making this decla- 
ration and exercising these authorities. 

1. I have authorized these steps in re- 
sponse to the emergency situation created 
by the Nicaraguan Government’s aggressive 
activities in Central America. Nicaragua's 
continuing efforts to subvert its neighbors, 
its rapid and destabilizing military buildup, 
its close military and security ties to Cuba 
and the Soviet Union and its imposition of 
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Communist totalitarian internal rule have 
been described fully in the past several 
weeks. The current visit by Nicaraguan 
President Ortega to Moscow underscores 
this disturbing trend. The recent rejection 
by Nicaragua of my peace initiative, viewed 
in the light of the constantly rising pressure 
that Nicaragua’s military buildup places on 
the democratic nations of the region, makes 
clear the urgent threat the Nicaragua's ac- 
tivities represent to the security of the 
region and, therefore, to the security and 
foreign policy of the United States. The ac- 
tivities of Nicaragua, supported by the Soviet 
Union and its allies, are incompatible with 
normal commercial relations. 

2. In taking these steps, I note that during 
this month’s debate on U.S. policy toward 
Nicaragua, many Members of Congress, 
both supporters and opponents of my pro- 
posals, called for the early application of 
economic sanctions. 

3. I have long made clear that changes in 
Sandinista behavior must occur if peace is 
to be achieved in Central America. At this 
time, I again call on the Government of 
Nicaragua: 

To halt its export of armed insurrection, 
terrorism, and subversion in neighboring 
countries; 

To end its extensive military relationship 
with Cuba and the Soviet Bloc and remove 
their military and security personnel; 

To stop its massive arms buildup and help 
restore the regional military balance; and 

To respect, in law and in practice, demo- 
cratic pluralism and observance of full polit- 
ical and human rights in Nicaragua. 

4. U.S. application of these sanctions 
should be seen by the Government of Nica- 
ragua, and by those who abet it, as unmista- 
ble evidence that we take seriously the obli- 
gation to protect our security interests and 
those of our friends. I ask the Government 
of Nicaragua to address seriously the con- 
cerns of its neighbors and its own opposition 
and to honor its solemn commitments to 
non-interference, non-alignment, respect for 
democracy, and peace. Failure to do so will 
only diminish the prospects for a peaceful 
settlement in Central America. 

RONALD REAGAN. 

THE WHITE HOUSE. 


AFFIDAVIT OF GEORGE P. SHULTZ 


1. I, George P. Shultz, hereby declare and 
state as follows: I am Secretary of State of 
the United States of America. I have held 
this office since July 16, 1982. As Secretary 
of State, I am responsible, pursuant to the 
guidance of the President of the United 
States, for the formulation and execution of 
the foreign policy of the United States. 

2. As Secretary of State and as a member 
of the National Security Council, I have 
access to the entire range of diplomatic and 
intelligence information available to the 
Government of the United States. 

3. The information available to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States through diplo- 
matic channels and intelligence means, and 
in many instances confirmed by publicly 
available information, establishes that the 
Government of Nicaragua has, since shortly 
after its assumption of power in 1979, en- 
gaged in a consistent pattern of armed ag- 
gression against its neighbors. Other re- 
sponsible officials of the United States Gov- 
ernment, including the President and the 
responsible Committees of the United 
States Congress having access to such infor- 
mation, share this view. In addition, respon- 
sible officials of other States in the region 
have reached a similar conclusion based on 
their own sources of information. 
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4. The United States has abundant evi- 
dence that the Government of Nicaragua 
has actively supported armed groups en- 
gaged in military and paramilitary activities 
in and against El Salvador, providing such 
groups with sites in Nicaragua for communi- 
cations. facilities, command and control 
headquarters, training and logistics support. 
The Government of Nicaragua is directly 
engaged with these armed groups in plan- 
ning ongoing military and paramilitary ac- 
tivities conducted in and against El Salva- 
dor. The Government of Nicaragua also par- 
ticipates directly in. the procurement, and 
transshipment through Nicaraguan terri- 
tory, of large quantities of ammunition, sup- 
plies and weapons for the armed groups con- 
ducting military and paramilitary activities 
in and against El Salvador. 

5. In addition to this support for armed 
groups operating in and against El Salvador, 
the Government of Nicaragua has engaged 
in similar support, albeit on a smaller scale, 
for armed groups engaged, or which have 
sought to engage, in military or paramili- 
tary activities in and against the Republic 
of Costa Rica, the Republic of Honduras, 
and the Republic of Guatemala. The regu- 
lar military forces of Nicaragua have en- 
gaged in several direct attacks on Honduran 
and Costa Rican territory, causing casual- 
ties among the armed forces and civilian 
populations of those States. 

6. I am aware of the allegation made by 
the Republic of Nicaragua in its Application 
to the International Court of Justice dated 
April 9, 1984, that the United States is en- 
gaged in an unlawful armed attack against 
Nicaragua, conducted by means of “merce- 
nary” forces employed and directed by the 
United States, which has as its objective the 
overthrow of the Government of Nicaragua. 
I am further aware that the Government of 
Nicaragua has sought to characterize the 
current dispute between the Republic of 
Nicaragua and the United States as exclu- 
sively the product of United States opposi- 
tion towards the domestic and foreign politi- 
cal orientation of the Government of Nica- 


ragua, 

7. I hereby affirm that the United States 
recognizes and respects the prohibitions 
concerning the threat or use of force set 
forth in the Charter of the United Nations, 
and that the United States considers its 
policies and activities in Central America, 
and with respect to Nicaragua in particular, 
to be in full accord with the provisions of 
the Charter of the United Nations. Pursu- 
ant to the inherent right of collective self- 
defense, and in accord with its obligations 
under the Inter-American Treaty of Recip- 
rocal Assistance, the United States has pro- 
vided support for military activities against 
forces directed or supported by Nicaragua as 
a necessary and proportionate means of re- 
sisting and deterring Nicaraguan military 
and paramilitary acts against its neighbors, 
pending a peaceful settlement of the con- 
flict. I further affirm that the overthrow of 
the Government of Nicaragua is not the 
object nor the purpose of United States 
policy in the region. Our position in this re- 
spect is clear and public. As President 
Reagan stated in a published letter to Sena- 
tor Baker of April 4, 1984; 

“The United States does not seek to desta- 
bilize or overthrow the Government of Nica- 
ragua; nor to impose or compel any particu- 
lar form of government there. 

“We are trying, among other things, to 
bring the Sandinistas into meaningful nego- 
tiations and constructive, verifiable agree- 
ments with their neighbors on peace in the 
region. 

“We believe that a pre-condition to any 
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successful negotiations in these regards is 
that the Government ot Nicaragua cease to 
involve itself in the internal or external af- 
fairs of its neighbors, as required of member 
nations of the OAS.” 

8. I am aware of the diplomatic efforts 
made by the Central American States, other 
hemispheric nations including particularly 
the “Contadora Group” of Colombia, 
Panama, Mexico, and Venezuela, the United 
Nations Security Council, the Organization 
of American States, and the United States 
over the past five years to resolve the con- 
flict in Central America. In this regard, I 
have personally engaged in a dialogue with 
the Nicaraguan leadership, as well as with 
the leaders of the other nations in the 
region. There has been widespread recogni- 
tion that, despite Nicaragua's efforts to por- 
tray the conflict as a bilaterial issue be- 
tween itself and the United States, the 
scope of the conflict is far broader, involv- 
ing not only cross-border attacks and State 
support for armed groups within various na- 
tions of the region, but also indigenous 
armed opposition groups within countries of 
the region. It has been further recognized 
that under these circumstances, efforts to 
stop the fighting in the region would likely 
be fruitless and ineffective absent measures 
to address the legitimate economic, social 
and political grievances of the peoples of 
the region which have given rise to such in- 
digenous armed opposition. 

9. In this regard, States in the region, in- 
cluding the Contadora Group, the United 
States, the leadership of the Catholic 
Church in both El Salvador and Nicaragua, 
and others have called for a dialogue be- 
tween the respective governments and their 
armed opponents aimed at achieving inter- 
nal reconciliation. The Government of El 
Salvador has called for a dialogue with the 
armed goups in that country and has of- 
fered them the opportunity to lay down 
their arms and participate in free elections. 
The United States has supported and facili- 
tated these efforts at reconciliation, includ- 
ing meetings between United States repre- 
sentatives and members of the Salvadoran 
opposition. The armed opposition within 
Nicaragua is a manifestation of dissatisfac- 
tion with the failure of the Government of 
Nicaragua to carry out the commitment to 
broadly representative democratic govern- 
ment that it made to the Organization of 
American States and the Nicaraguan people 
prior to its assumption of power. The armed 
opposition groups in Nicaragua have offered 
to lay down their arms if given an opportu- 
nity to participate in free and fair elections. 
The Government of Nicaragua has thus far 
refused this offer, and has condemned, inter 
alia, the leadership of the Catholic Church 
for suggesting a dialogue. The leaders of the 
armed opposition in Nicaragua were allies of 
the members of the current government 
during the Nicaragua revolution and many 
were senior officials of the current govern- 
ment prior to going into opposition. It is my 
judgment that these groups would continue 
their acts of opposition against the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua, regardless of any ar- 
rangements made between Nicaragua and 
other States that failed to address their le- 
gitimate grievances. 

10. The need for internal reconciliation as 
well as inter-State arrangements is reflected 
in the defined objectives of the dispute set- 
tlement process established under the aus- 
pices of the Contadora Group and endorsed 
by the United Nations Security Council, the 
Organization of American States and the 
United States. These objectives—agreed 
upon by each of the Central American 
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States, including Nicaragua—include politi- 
cal, economic and social reforms designed to 
deal with the indigenous causes of conflict, 
as well as a cessation of hostilities, address 
of cross-border security problems, the estab- 
lishment of arms limitations, the creation of 
effective verification mechanisms. These 
agreed objectives have been incorporated by 
the Contadora Group into a detailed text of 
a proposed comprehensive negotiating docu- 
ment, which is now under discussion by the 
Parties. 

11. The United States fully supports the 
objectives already agreed upon in the Con- 
tadora Process as a basis for a solution of 
the conflict in Central America. The objec- 
tives of United States policy towards Nicara- 
gua are entirely consistent with those 
broader agreed objectives and full and veri- 
fiable implementation of the Contadora 
document of objectives would fully meet the 
goals of United States policy in Central 
America as well as the expressed security 
concerns of Nicaragua. 

12. On June 1, 1984, I personally travelled 
to Managua, Nicaragua, to initiate a dia- 
logue directly with Nicaraguan leaders de- 
signed to facilitate the achievement of the 
Contadora objectives. On the basis of my 
meeting with leaders of the Government of 
Nicaragua, senior representatives of the 
United States and Nicaragua have subse- 
quently met on several occasions. While the 
substance of these diplomatic discussions is 
being kept confidential by both sides, Nica- 
ragua is fully aware of the seriousness of 
the United States’ commitment to the 
achievement of a comprehensive solution on 
the basis of the agreed Contadora objec- 
tives. Nicaragua has sought publicly to por- 
tray as intervention in its internal affairs 
United States expressions of support (a) for 
an end to Nicaraguan armed acts against its 
neighbors, (b) for political pluralism in 
Nicaragua, (c) for reductions in the massive 
arms inventory of that nation, and (d) for 
the removal of foreign advisers from its ter- 
ritory. These charges are belied by the fact 
that (a) the termination of all support for 
armed insurgencies in the region, (b) the de- 
velopment of democratic and pluralistic po- 
litical institutions in each of the countries, 
(c) arms reductions to achieve regional bal- 
ance, and (d) the elimination of foreign mili- 
tary advisers throughout the region are ob- 
jectives expressly agreed to by Nicaragua in 
the Contadora Process. 

13. As indicated above, the United States 
recognizes the applicability to the conflict 
in Central America of international law rel- 
ative to the use of force, and considers its 
own policies and activities to be fully conso- 
nant with its international obligations. The 
United States considers, however, that in 
the current circumstances involving ongoing 
hostilities, adjudication is inappropriate and 
would be extremely prejudicial to the exist- 
ing dispute settlement process. Achieving 
agreement on both the nature of the dis- 
pute and the scope of the issues to be ad- 
dressed in a settlement was a major accom- 
plishment of the Contadora Group, fully 
supported by the appropriate international 
organs. To permit one party to create a par- 
allel dispute settlement process dealing with 
only one aspect of the dispute and of the 
issues required to be addressed in a compre- 
hensive solution would affect adversely the 
current multilateral and bilateral negotiat- 
ing processes encompassed in the Contadora 
framework, and could, in the opinion of the 
United States, delay, if not forestall, an end 
to the fighting. 

GEORGE P, SHULTZ. 
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Signed and sworn before me this 14th day 
of August, 1984. 
Lors M. BUTLER, 
Notary 
AFFIDAVITS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF EL 
SALVADOR 


Sır: I have the honour to transmit here- 
with to Your Excellency a certified copy of 
a document dated 15 August 1984 and enti- 
tled ‘Intervention Pursuant to Article 63 of 
the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice. Case Concerning Military and Para- 
military Activities in and Against Nicaragua. 
Declaration of Intervention of the Republic 
of El Salvador.” 

The document is signed by Ambassador 
Ivo P. Alvarenga who is appointed Agent of 
the Republic of El Salvador before the 
International Court of Justice by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of El Salvador. 

I am also sending to you a certified copy 
of an affidavit signed by the Acting Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of the Republic of El Sal- 
vador, which was filed with the above-men- 
tioned declaration. 

I have in addition to inform you that, in 
exercise of his functions under Article 13, 
paragraph 3, of the Rules of Court, the 
Vice-President of the Court has fixed 
Friday 14 September 1984 as the time-limit 
for the filing by your Government of writ- 
ten observations on the above-mentioned 
declaration filed by the Government of El 
Salvador, as provided in Article 83, para- 
graph 1, of the Rules of Court. 

Accept, Sir, the assurances of my highest 
consideration. 

EDUARDO VALENCIA-OSPINA, 
Deputy-Registrar. 


EMBAJADA DE EL SALVADOR 


Aucust 15, 1984. 

Intervention Pursuant to Article 63 of the 
Statute of the International Court of Jus- 
tice. 

Case Concerning Military and Paramili- 
tary Activities in and Against Nicaragua. 

Declaration of Intervention of the Repub- 
lic of El Salvador. 

I. I have the honor to refer to the applica- 
tion of 9 April 1984 filed by the Republic of 
Nicaragua against the United States of 
America. 

The Government of Nicaragua, in a mali- 
cious and improper fashion, has assured the 
Court that El Salvador does not consider 
itself the object of armed attack from Nica- 
ragua, (Public Sitting of the Court, 25 April 
1984, CR/8, p. 74). In view of these false al- 
legations, the Republic of El Salvador has 
no alternative but to participate in the pro- 
ceedings resulting from Nicaragua’s applica- 
tion of 9 April 1984. 

Pursuant to Article 63 of the Statute of 
the Court and Article 82 of the Rules of the 
Court, the Republic of El Salvador hereby 
intervenes by right in the current phase of 
the proceedings resulting from Nicaragua's 
application of 9 April 1984. El Salvador 
makes this intervention for the sole and lim- 
ited purpose of arguing that this Court does 
not have forth therein, that for multiple 
reasons the Court should declare itself 
unable to proceed concerning such applica- 
tion and claims, and that such application 
and claims are inadmissible. 

El Salvador also wishes to participate in 
order to make it a matter of record that 
contrary to what Nicaragua has asserted in 
its allegations in this case, El Salvador con- 
siders itself under the pressure of an effec- 
tive armed attack on the part of Nicaragua 
and feels threatened in its territorial integ- 
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rity, in its sovereignty, and in its independ- 
ence, along with the other Central Ameri- 
can countries. This is proved by the protests 
which Central American countries: have 
made against the Nicaraguan Government. 
In view of the political use which Nicaragua 
has attempted to make of the International 
Court of Justice in its application before the 
Court, El Salvador comes here to affirm 
before the International Court of Justice 
and before the entire world, the aggression 
of which it is a victim through subversion 
that is directed by Nicaragua, and that en- 
dangers the stability of the entire region. 

II. In 1979, each day it became more ap- 
parent that the Somoza Government was 
collapsing and a new force, ostensibly dedi- 
cated to reform and progress, would eventu- 
ally assume power in the brother country of 
Nicaragua. For that reason, many of us in 
El Salvador looked with hope at our neigh- 
bor Nicaragua during the spring and 
summer of 1979. When that moment ar- 
rived, we, along with many other countries, 
were very pleased when the Sandinistas 
promised to the Organization of American 
States, in July 1979, that their goals for 
Nicaragua were peaceful and democratic. 
Indeed, our hopes for a new era of democra- 
cy, progress, reform, and an end to every 
form of repression in Central America were 
manifested in the same year when our coun- 
try also adopted a program of progress in 
accordance with popular ideals. 

Ill. However, our hopes and expectations 
for a new era of peace and progress were 
frustrated, for very soon it became clear 
that Nicaragua had deceived its people, Cen- 
tral America, and the democratic world. 

In place of peace, the Sandinista Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua opted for aggression. 
Nicaragua has become converted into an 
armed camp whose military forces are com- 
pletely out of proportion to its strict and le- 
gitimate security requirements. 

Moreover, especially for the Salvadorans, 
Nicaragua has been converted into a base 
from which the terrorists seek the over- 
throw of the popularly elected government 
of our nation. They are directed, armed, 
supplied, and trained by Nicaragua to de- 
stroy the economy, create social destabiliza- 
tion, and to keep the people terrorized and 
under armed attack by subversives directed 
and headquartered in Nicaragua. Despite all 
of these interventions by Nicaragua, the 
Government of El Salvador has not wanted 
to present any accusation or allegation to 
any of the jurisdictions to which we have a 
right to apply because we were seeking, and 
we continue to seek, a solution of under- 
standing and mutual respect between the 
two nations, despite the fact that Nicaragua 
has on many occasions used international 
fora to attack and denigrate its neighbors, 
and especially El Salvador. 

On the other hand, our nation cannot, 
and must not, remain indifferent in the face 
of this manifest aggression and violent de- 
stabilization of the Salvadoran society 
which oblige the State and the Government 
to legitimately defend themselves. For that 
reason we have sought and continue to seek 
assistance from the United States of Amer- 
ica and from other democratic nations of 
the world; we need that assistance both to 
defend ourselves from this foreign aggres- 
sion that supports subversive terrorism in El 
Salvador, and to alleviate and repair the 
economic damage that this conflict has cre- 
ated for us. 

IV. The reality is that we are the victims 
of aggression and armed attack from Nicara- 
gua and have been since at least 1980. More- 
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over, even before the Sandinistas assumed 
power in Nicaragua in July 1979, Nicara- 
guans and Cubans were involved with the 
subversive groups in El Salvador, and used 
them for the guerrilla warfare in Nicaragua 
in order to take and consolidate Sandinista 
power. 

V. Nicaraguan and Cuban officials work 
directly with Salvadoran guerrillas, through 
the “Comision Militar,” to channel Nicara- 
guan military support to the Farabundo 
Marti National Liberation Front (FMLN). 
The “Comision Militar” is under the control 
of the Minister of Defense; Humberto 
Ortega Saavedra, and Sandinista Army 
Chief of Staff Joaquin Cuadra. The general 
headquarters of the FMLN near Managua is 
the command center which directs guerrilla 
operations and coordinates the logistical 
support, including the provision of muni- 
tions, clothes, and money. As our former 
President, Alvaro Magana, said in’a press 
conference in December 1983; “. . . Nicara- 
gua is the launching pad for armed subver- 
sion in El Salvador.” 

VI. The facts concerning the deaths, 
which occurred in April 1983 in Managua, of 
the two Salvadoran subversive leaders, 
Melida Anaya Montes and Cayetano Carpio, 
confirmed once again the presence of the 
subversive leadership of the FMLN in Nica- 
ragua, and demonstrated their close ties 
with the Sandinista leadership. In addition, 
Nicaragua provides houses and hideouts to 
the subversives of the FMLN, and communi- 
cations facilities of the same group are lo- 
cated in northwest Nicaragua. These facili- 
ties are used to pass instructions and mes- 
sages to subversive units in El Salvador, 

VII. In addition to the entire terrorist 
training operation established in Cuba, 


since mid-1980 the Sandinista National Lib- 
eration Front has made available to the Sal- 
vadoran guerrillas training sites in Nicara- 
guan territory. The training includes small- 


unit tactics, experience with firearms and 
explosives, etc, These training centers, man- 
aged by Cuban and Nicaraguan military per- 
sonnel, have been identified and located in 
El Paraiso, Jocote Dulce, Bosques de Jilao, 
and at Kilometer 14 on the South Highway. 
The first two locations are situated in the 
southern suburbs of Managua; the second 
two are outside the city. 

(A) One Salvadoran subversive, who de- 
serted to Honduras in September 1981, re- 
ported that he and 12 other personnel-»went 
from Nicaragua to Cuba for intensive mili- 
tary training, where over 900 Salvadorans 
were then receiving training. 

(B) Several subversives captured in a raid 
in Tegucigalpa, Honduras, in November 
1981, told Honduran authorities that the 
Nicaraguan Government had provided them 
with funds for their travel and with explo- 
sives for use in El Salvador. 

(C) In March 1983, Honduran security of- 
ficials surprised a group of Salvadoran sub- 
versives traveling across Honduras from El 
Salvador and on to training camps in Nica- 
ragua, which proves that there are land in- 
filtration routes between Nicaragua and El 
Salvador. 

VIII. A blatant form of Nicaraguan ag- 
gression against El Salvador is the Sandi- 
nista involvement in supply operations for 
the FMLN subversives. Although the quan- 
ties of arms and supplies, and the routes 
used, vary, there has been a continuing flow 
of arms, ammunition, medicines, and cloth- 
ing from Nicaragua to our country. 

(A) Clandestine deliveries of arms and mu- 
nitions by air and by sea are sent from Cuba 
to El Salvador by way of Nicaragua, where 
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they are stored pending their final delivery 
to the Salvadoran subversives. Such ware- 
houses have been specifically identified and 
located in Managua. 

(B) Direct supply flights were made from 
Nicaragua, for the purpose of supporting 
the insurgents, during the January 1981 
final offensive, which was designed to over- 
throw the government of our country. 

(C) The weapons intercepted in Honduras 
have been identified as originating from 
weapons supplied to United States units in 
Vietnam. Documents we have captured from 
subversives operating in our country indi- 
cate that they, with the assistance of the 
Governments of Nicaragua and Cuba, have 
negotiated arms supply agreements with 
Vietnam and other Communist countries, 
designating Nicaragua as the vehicle and 
medium for delivery. 

A leader of the Armed Forces of National 
Resistance (FARN), captured by our regular 
forces in August 1982, stated that the Nica- 
raguans were delivering to the subversives 
weapons provided by Vietnam to Nicaragua, 
and confirmed other aspects of the support 
provided by the Sandinista National Libera- 
tion Front to the subversives. 

(D) We have positive proof of the use of 
FAL riflés and the munitions manufactured 
in Venezuela, which were delivered, during 
the administration. of President Carlos 
Andres Perez, to the Sandinista guerrillas 
who were fighting against Somoza. All these 
arms have been passed on by the Sandinista 
government to the Salvadoran subversives. 

(E) Another subversive commander, cap- 
tured in Honduras in August 1982, con- 
firmed that Nicaragua is the major supplier 
of arms and munitions to the insurgents. 
One of his comrades had personally ob- 
tained arms from Nicaragua on five occa- 
sions in that same year. 

(F) Arms and munitions, including heavy 
weapons, are also provided to the subver- 
sives not only by land, but also by air and by 
sea from Nicaragua. These weapons and 
other materiel are brought by sea across the 
Gulf of Fonseca from Nicaragua to our ter- 
ritory. 

The weapons, munitions, and stores are 
transported by sea in fishing vessels, and by 
small craft (called cayucos) which are pow- 
ered by small outboard motors and have 
limited fuel supplies, which proves conclu- 
sively that these supplies do not come from 
distant ports and that the short range of 
these vessels does not extend beyond Nica- 
raguan territory. For this reason, all of the 
supply points are located on the beaches of 
southeast El Salvador. 

(G) In May of this year, our Armed Forces 
destroyed a subversive camp which was an 
important element of the supply route, cap- 
turing approximately 30 transport trucks, 
and maps showing these supply routes. 

(H) In late 1983 a United States reporter 
named Sam Dillon visited a small Nicara- 
guan port, called La Concha, located about 
60 kilometers across the Gulf of Fonseca 
from El Salvador. Mr. Dillon reported that 
the residents of the so-called “Fishing Coop- 
erative” had—as traditional smugglers— in- 
troduced since 1979 large quantities of 
weapons into El Salvador, under instruc- 
tions of the Nicaraguan government. 

(I) Seventy-three percent of the 214 M-16 
rifles captured on 21 July 1984, from FMLN 
subversives, by the Salvadoran Armed 
Forces were originally delivered by the 
United States to Vietnam. Documentation 
has recently been prepared showing the 
routes by which these weapons were trans- 
ported from Vietnam to Cuba, from Cuba to 
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Managua, and from Managua to the FMLN, 
to El Salvador. 

(J)-The former official of Nicaraguan se- 
curity, Miguel Bolanos, has stated that 
small aircraft have been used to transport 
materiel and armaments from Nicaragua. 

(K) The presence of aircraft from Nicara- 
gua increases noticeably before the launch- 
ing of large scale subversive operations, 

IX. Nicaraguan officials have publicly ad- 
mitted their direct involvement in waging 
war on us. Foreign Minister Miguel D’Es- 
coto, when pressed at a meeting of the For- 
eign Ministers of the Contadora group in 
July 1983, by our Foreign Minister, Dr. 
Fidel Chavez Mena, on the issue of Nicara- 
guan materiel support for the subversion in 
El Salvador, shamelessly and openly admit- 
ted such support in front of his colleagues 
of the Contadora group. That statement, 
made in those particular circumstances, is 
significant, inasmuch as the interventionist 
attitude of the Nicaraguan Government, in 
its eagerness to export subversion, not only 
manifests itself in relation to El Salvador, 
but also has had to do with countries such 
as Colombia, Costa Rica, Honduras and 
other Latin American countries, with some 
of which it has had serious problems. This is 
because Nicaragua, as Nicaragua has itself 
recognized officially, has been converted 
into the center of exportation of revolution 
to all of the countries in the area. 

The Marxist international intervention 
has been the subject of statements by nu- 
merous political leaders, both those of Nica- 
ragua as well as those of other countries in 
the Marxist-Leninist revolutionary orbit: 
Thus, the former Prime Minister of Grena- 
da, Maurice Bishop, stated in a speech of 19 
July 1980, during a ceremony commemorat- 
ing the first anniversary of the Sandinista 
Revolution, that “. .. now we can speak not 
only about a revolutionary Cuba, not only 
about a revolutionary Nicaragua, but also 
about a revolutionary El Salvador, a revolu- 
tionary Guatemala, and a revolutionary. 
Honduras.” Moreover, Fidel Castro, said: 
“.. . and we are certain that the Sandinista 
Revolution will teach us much, just as we 
are certain that its example will have ex- 
traordinary influence in the rest of Latin 
America." 

On 5 October 1980, in San Jose, Rafael 
Cordova, one of the five members of the 
Sandinista Junta, declared that “. . . If the 
left wins (in El Salvador), and we can do no 
less than crave that our Salvadoran com- 
rades will win, Guatemala will fall immedi- 
ately like a ripe fruit and in Nicaragua the 
Sandinista revolutionary process will 
become established." 

X. The most positive proof of Nicaraguan 
intervention and participation in the sub- 
versive process against El Salvador was 
shown to the world the day of 10 January 
1981, when the national radio of Nicaragua, 
Radio Sandino, was used for an entire day 
as an instrument of direct support, with ha- 
rangues, instructions, and, under the pre- 
tense of giving the news, events weré de- 
scribed before they occurred. This clearly 
demonstrates Nicaragua’s participation in 
the planning of the offensive. 

XI. The damage caused to the economy, 
to our infrastructure, and to the people of 
our country is immense and very difficult to 
calculate. The cost in human lives is alarm- 
ing. As a result of the insurgency supported 
by the Sandinistas, we have approximately 
half a million persons internally displaced 
in our country and over 30,000 persons have 
been killed in the conflict since it was un- 
leashed in 1979. The subversives, aided and 
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abetted by their allies in Nicaragua, have 
destroyed farms, businesses, bridges, roads, 
dams, power sources, trains, and buses. 
They have mined our roads in an attempt to 
disrupt our economy and with the purpose 
of preventing our citizens from participating 
effectively in the national elections. The 
total of the damages produced, by the sub- 
version to the Salvadoran economy since 
1979 to the end of 1983 has been conserv- 
atively estimated to amount to approxi- 
mately US $800 million. 

XII. Faced with this aggression, we have 
been called upon to defend ourselves, but 
our own economic and military capability is 
not sufficient to face any international ap- 
paratus that has unlimited resources at its 
disposal, and we have, therefore, requested 
support and assistance from abroad. It is 
our natural, inherent right under Article 51 
of the Charter of the United Nations to 
have recourse to individual and collective 
acts of self-defense. It was with this in mind 
that President Duarte, during a recent visit 
to the United States and in discussions with 
United States Congressmen, reiterated the 
importance of this assistance for our de- 
fense from the United States and the demo- 
cratic nations of the world. 

This was also done by the Revolutionary 
Junta of Government and the Government 
of President Magana. 

XIII. Despite all of the foregoing, the 
Government of El Salvador has always 
sought peaceful co-existence with its neigh- 
bors. Indeed, President Duarte was prepared 
to send a high-level delegation, represented 
by the Deputy Foreign Minister of the Re- 
public, to the recent fifth anniversary cele- 
brations of the popular Sandinista Revolu- 
tion. This gesture of friendship was re- 
sponded to by a statement by the Nicara- 
guan Chief of State and Coordinator of the 
Sandinista Junta, Daniel Ortega, during a 


recent interview by German television. He 


publicly stated that: “.... he could meet 
with President Duarte, but that would not 
impede the fact of continuing support to 
the Salvadoran guerrillas.” In the face of 
such a declaration of hostility, the Govern- 
ment had no other alternative but to cancel 
the visit to the Nicaraguan ceremony. Fur- 
thermore, it considers that these statements 
by Mr. Ortega involve a self-confession of 
intervention and that they state the official 
position in that regard of the Government 
of Nicaragua, inasmuch as they come direct- 
ly from the Chief of State of Nicaragua. 

The Chief of State of Nicaragua himself 
recognizes and confesses to that country’s 
intervention in the internal affairs of El 
Salvador. 

The Nicaraguan Government never ex- 
plained or apologized for Ortega’s public 
statement regarding support to the FMLN. 
And certainly, up to this moment, Nicara- 
gua continues to be the principal source of 
material assistance to the subversives (mu- 
nitions, arms, medical supplies, training, 
etc.) in preparation for the expected general 
summer offensive, predicted by the very 
same FMLN. 

“In our opinion there are two levels of ju- 
risdictional competence to settle conflicts of 
an international nature; one is eminently 
political and the other is legal or juridical. 

XIV. Nicaragua has availed itself in this 
case Of the second of the systems, Nicaragua 
bases its jurisdictional claim on Article 36 of 
the Statute of the Court in the introduction 
of its application, paragraph 13. Nicaragua 
founds its principal claim against the 
United States on supposed violations of the 
Charter of the United Nations, the Charter 
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of the Organization of American States, the 
Convention on Rights and Duties of States, 
and the Convention Relative to the Duties 
and Rights of States in the Event of Civil 
Strife. The pretension of Nicaragua is that 
the United States is involved in the use of 
armed force against Nicaragua in violation 
of pertinent provisions of those multilateral 
treaties or conventions. 

Assuming arguendo the supposed validity 
of Nicaragua’s jurisdictional allegation, El 
Salvador also is a party to the Statute of 
the International Court, having become so 
when it signed and ratified its participation 
in the Charter of the United Nations. El 
Salvador became a member of the Charter 
on the same date. It became a member of 
the Organization of American States and 
ratified that Convention on 16 June 1950. It 
became a member of the Convention Rela- 
tive to the Duties and Rights of States in 
the Event of Civil Strife and ratified it. on 25 
April 1936. It ratified the Convention on 
Rights and Duties of States on 25 April 
1936. Therefore, El Salvador is party to all 
the multilateral conventions on which Nica- 
ragua alleges the jurisdictional basis of its 
substantive claims. 

These treaties give to El Salvador equally 
the rights to demand that Nicaragua cease 
in its overt intervention in our internal af- 
fairs, and El Salvador considers, and this is 
a reason for intervening in the case of Nica- 
ragua vs. the United States, that all these 
multilateral treaties and conventions consti- 
tute the lawful mechanisms for the resolu- 
tion of conflicts, having priority over the as- 
sumption of jurisdiction by the Internation- 
al Court of Justice. This position has been 
maintained by the Republic of El Salvador 
on other occasions, accepting the jurisdic- 
tion of the Organization of American 
States, for example, in the conflict which 
we had with Honduras in 1969. On that oc- 
casion there was a resolution and.E] Salva- 
dor respected that resolution. The spirit of 
that acceptance, which involved a manifes- 
tation of our jurisdictional reservation with 
respect to the Court at The Hague, was pre- 
cisely to respect the jurisdicational suprem- 
acy of multilateral conventions. 

In the opinion of El Salvador, therefore, it 
is not possible for the Court to adjudicate 
Nicaragua’s claims against the United 
States without determining the legitimacy 
or the legality of any armed action in which 
Nicaragua claims the United States has en- 
gaged and, hence, without determining the 
rights of El Salvador and the United States 
to engage in collective actions of legitimate 
defense. Nicaragua’s claims against the 
United States are directly interrelated with 
El Salvador’s claims against Nicaragua, 

Moreover, the application of Nicaragua is 
inadmissible inasmuch as it is based on a 
fallacy, which is to say that El Salvador is 
not being affected by Nicaragua’s actions in 
exporting subversion. 

Any case against the United States based 
on the aid provided by that nation at El Sal- 
vador’s express request, in order to exercise 
the legitimate act of self-defense, cannot be 
carried out without involving some adjudi- 
cation, acknowledgement, or attribution of 
the rights which any nation has under Arti- 
cle 51 of the United Nations Charter to act 
collectively in legitimate defense. This 
makes inadmissible jurisdictional action by 
the Court in the absence of the participa- 
tion of Central America and specifically El 
Salvador, in whose absence the Court lacks 
jurisdiction. 

Finally, El Salvador points to the fact 
that it has entered a reservation concerning 
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acceptance of the Court’s jurisdiction, with 
specific reference to disputes relating to 
facts or situations involving hostilities, 
armed conflicts, individual or collective acts 
of legitimate defense, resistance to aggres- 
sion, fulfillment of obligations imposed by 
international organizations, and other simi- 
lar acts, measures, or situations in which El 
Salvador is, has been, or might be an in- 
volved party. 

The other instance or level of jurisdiction 
to which we have made reference is the po- 
litical one. 

XV. The current world situation suggests 
that, in addition to bilateral disputes, multi- 
national conflicts have arisen which tradi- 
tional juridical mechanisms are inadequate 
to resolve, and new means of multilateral 
political dialogue are being sought that 
would consider political, military, economic, 
and international factors as well as legal 
factors, This can be said of the conflicts in 
Asia Minor; it applies more acutely to those 
between various nations of the Middle East; 
and it is specifically true of the Central 
American conflict. 

In this sense El Salvador states that in its 
view everyone has acknowledged that the 
Central American phenomenon has moved 
beyond the scope of simple bilateral treat- 
ment and has become a regional issue en- 
trailing the participation of multilateral in- 
terests. In this case it is clear that compe- 
tent bodies such as the United Nations Se- 
curity Council and General Assembly and 
the Thirteenth Meeting of Foreign Minis- 
ters of the Organization of American States 
have had to defer to a new instrument of 
good offices. 

A. It is in line with this concept that four 
Western Hemisphere countries—Mexico, Co- 
lombia, Venezuela, and Panama—took an 
initiative and created the instrument to deal 
with this crisis, which, as is well known, is 
called the Contadora process. The five Cen- 
tral American countries—Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Costa Rica, El Salvador, and Nicara- 
gua—have accepted that political initiative 
to settle the conflicts of the Central Ameri- 
can crisis, which, it must not be overlooked, 
involves other countries such as Cuba, 
Russia, and the United States itself. 

B. It should be recalled that all parties of 
this group have accepted the 21 points of 
Contadora and the other structural docu- 
ments of the process, in which is contem- 
plated a solution by political consensus of 
each and every one of the claims presented 
by Nicaragua before the International 
Court of Justice, as well as the claims of the 
other Central American nations against 
Nicaragua. This argument would suffice to 
deem jurisdictional action»by the Court in- 
appropriate, for it would fundamentally un- 
dermine the negotiations currently being 
carried out within the Contadora process. 

This process has been specifically en- 
dorsed by the Security Council of the 
United Nations and by the Organization of 
American States, and has thus far enjoyed 
public support from practically all of the 
nations of the world, to such an extent that 
next September a meeting will be held of 
the four Contadora countries, the five Cen- 
tral American countries, and the ten foreign 
ministers representing the European Eco- 
nomic Community, as well as Spain and Por- 
tugal, within the general context of the 
framework established by Contadora. 

C. El Salvador considers that it would be 
very harmful and inappropriate for the 
Court to consider the Nicaraguan Applica- 
tion, for to do so would entail transferring 
the forum from the political forum, which is 
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one of understanding and tolerance, to the 
forum of legal confrontation, which has 
moet mechanisms and other means of solu- 
tion. 

D. It would also set a precedent on the 
basis of which all other nations participat- 
ing in the Central American conflict would 
have to resort to that coerced judicial juris- 
diction which would give rise to multiple 
litigation with ramifications which go 
beyond strictly juridical frameworks. 

XVI. In this intervention, presented by El 
Salvador on the basis of Article 63 of the 
Statute of the Court and Article 82 of the 
Rules of Court, El Salvador places on record 
its valid points of view regarding the inter- 
ventionist attitude of Nicaragua and regard- 
ing the Court's lack of jurisdiction over this 
case and its inadmissibility. El Salvador re- 
serves its other rights under the Statute of 
the Court and the Rules of the Court to 
make its views known and to assert its inter- 
ests, including the right to file written 
pleadings in support of El Salvador's inter- 
vention in this case. 

In the name and on behalf of the State of 
El Salvador: 

Ivo P. ALVARENGA. 

Ambassador Extraordinary and. Plenipo- 
tentiary Agent to the International Court of 
Justice.@ 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Morning business is closed. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1986 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
hour of 1 p.m. having arrived, the 
Senate will now proceed to the consid- 
eration of the unfinished business, S. 
1160, which the clerk will state. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1160) to authorize appropria- 
tions for the military functions of the De- 
partment of Defense and to prescribe per- 
sonnel levels for the Department of Defense 
for fiscal year 1986, to authorize certain 
construction at military installations for 
such fiscal year, to authorize appropriations 
for the Department of Energy for national 
security programs for such fiscal year, and 
for other purposes. 

The Senate resumed consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr, GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
yield to the majority leader. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, I think 
at 1 o'clock, the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Kerry] was 
to be recognized. Is that correct? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NICKLES). The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOLE. I ask unanimous consent 
that while we are waiting for Senator 
Kerry, the distinguished chairman of 
the committee might be permitted to 
make his statement, followed by recog- 
nition of the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
taking a look ahead at the next few 
days, there are efforts being made to 
move the strategic arms compliance 
amendments to a Foreign Relations 
bill, which will come up either at the 
end of this week or, probably, next 
week following the decision that the 
President will make on this subject, 
which was due today. It has been un- 
fortunately held up. We are very 
hopeful that can be done, because the 
Committee on Armed Services has no 
subcommittee to even consider mat- 
ters like strategic arms compliance. In 
fact, we only have Senators LEvIN, and 
Nunn, and Senator GLENN on the com- 
mittee who have had any experience 
in depth with this subject at all. So I 
am very hopeful that we can move this 
matter. 

If that can be done, Mr. President, I 
feel relatively certain that we can 
finish the bill by not later than 
Wednesday and very possibly tomor- 
row evening. I should like to explain 
briefly to the Senators how I envision 
our proceeding to complete action on 
the DOD authorization bill this week. 

First, let me extend my appreciation 
to all Senators for their cooperation 
and assistance before the recess. By 
my count, there were some 93 amend- 
ments offered and disposed of before 
Memorial Day. We considered numer- 
ous subjects of critical importance to 
the country, and I think we did that in 
a thorough and constructive way. 

Second, we are now at a point where, 
by unanimous consent, the issues re- 
maining to be resolved on this bill 
have been substantially limited. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts on reducing the fund- 
ing for the strategic defense initiative 
is the first item of business today. 
Though no order has been entered 
preventing rollicall votes today or to- 
morrow, it is my understanding that 
there is a desire on both sides not to 
have any votes until after the party 
caucuses tomorrow. I can assure both 
leaders that the chairman will not 
insist on any. I emphasize that, while 
this is an understanding, there is no 
formal agreement to that effect. 

I would expect to spend this after- 
noon and tomorrow morning discuss- 
ing the strategic defensive initiative. 
Mr. President, we have 16 amend- 
ments addressed to that subject, so we 
are going to have a little time. 

I understand that the right has been 
reserved to offer 15 amendments on 
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this subject. As I say, we have 16. If 
any Senator who has reserved the 
right to offer an SDI amendment 
would like to do so today, I would be 
glad to discuss with the Senator from 
Massachusetts the possibility of tem- 
porarily setting his amendment aside 
to permit other SDI amendments to be 
offered. I am told that Senator Prox- 
MIRE will offer at least one of his 
three. 

There is an order entered that we 
move to the amendment of the other 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY] tomorrow at 2 p.m., which 
amendment relates to the provisions 
of S. 1160 dealing with the modifica- 
tions of the Davis-Bacon Act. There is 
a 1-hour time limit on the Kennedy 
amendment. I would expect us to vote 
on the Kennedy amendment upon 
completion of the debate, and I hope 
that we can dispose of the Kerry 
amendment at the same time, assum- 
ing that debate on that amendment 
has been completed. 

It would then be my intention to 
consider the balance of the SDI 
amendments tomorrow until such time 
as all SDI amendments which Sena- 
tors wish to offer pursuant to. the 
terms of the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment have been disposed of. I shall ask 
the majority leader to permit us to 
have a late session tomorrow night if 
necessary to complete action on SDI 
amendments. It will then be my inten- 
tion on Wednesday to proceed to all of 
the amendments regarding strategic 
arms limitation unless we can get that 
transferred, which I fervently hope we 
can, which are permitted under the 
unanimous-consent request. 

I see no reason why we cannot com- 
plete action on these amendments on 
Wednesday and then proceed to pas- 
sage of S. 1160. By Wednesday, we will 
have worked on this bill for 9 full 
days, including a number of late ses- 
sions. This should certainly be ample 
time to complete consideration of the 
measure. 

To repeat, Mr. President, I ask all 
Senators who have reserved the right 
to offer SDI amendments to be pre- 
pared to do so immediately after the 
disposition of the Kennedy and Kerry 
amendments tomorrow. I shall ask all 
Senators who have reserved the right 
to offer strategic arms limitation 
amendments to prepare to do so on 
Wednesday, unless, of course, we are 
able to get that transferred to consid- 
eration under the Foreign Relations 
Act, which we are working on. 

If the majority leader is agreeable, it 
will be my intention to work late both 
Tuesday and Wednesday evenings if 
that is necessary to complete action on 
the remaining amendments to achieve 
passage of this bill. 

I see that my friend, the Senator 
from Massachusetts, is here. 
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Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I have 
been listening to the Senator from Ar- 
izona. Let me indicate that we are pre- 
pared to stay as late as the Senator 
wants to stay tomorrow night, maybe 
all night: A lot of people feel, we do 
not want to take up amendments 
today because a lot of people are out 
of town and we want to wait until we 
get a big crowd in the Senate, which is 
not going to happen. I do not know 
how many SDI amendments will actu- 
ally be offered. I think we have 16 and 
if they only take 20 minutes apiece, 
that will take all day tomorrow. 

I am hopeful that Senators who 
have asked us if they can present their 
amendments today will do so; we will 
try to line up as many as we can. 
There will be no rollcall votes today, 
but we can at least have rollicall votes 
tomorrow. If some Senators wish, 
before they have to vote, they might 
be able to reserve 10 minutes on a side 
so they can make their last pitch. 

I know the Senator from Arizona 
may not agree with this, but it is our 
hope that we can complete action on 
his bill on Tuesday so on Wednesday 
we can move to State Department au- 
thorization. The President is very anx- 
ious that we take up Contra aid, which 
will be an amendment to that bill. We 
have a long list of amendments on this 
subject with time agreements. So I 
think what I am suggesting is that we 
are certainly going to cooperate with 
the chairman of the committee. I 
think every Member may be on notice 
that it may not be 8 o’clock tomorow, 
it may be midnight, it may be 2 a.m., it 
may be later. 

If I look at this list correctly, I have 
a feeling that many of these SDI 
amendments will never be offered. It is 
my hope that will be so. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. We do not 
know. They are all written with the 
idea that they would be offered. Sena- 
tor PROXMIRE has three and he is 
going to offer one as soon as Senator 
Kerry has dispensed with his argu- 
ments. 

I think we ought to put Members on 
notice that we are going to start run- 
ning this Senate in the way that it is 
supposed to be run and that we are 
supposed to be here to vote, not in 
Timbuktu or out in the middle of the 
Pacific or over the Atlantic but right 
here. And I am going to be very insist- 
ent that we hold these votes and not 
withhold them for any specific pur- 
poses. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, let me in- 
dicate that we will have votes every 
day this week with the exception of 
today. I know that some Members 
have other official commitments 
during the week, but we only have 20 
legislative days left in June. Then 
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there is a recess, and then we are back 

for about 20 legislative days. Then 

there is the entire month of August 

and the first week in September. So I 

figure we have maybe 80 legislative 

days left between now and November 

1, when some of us think it might be a 

good time to adjourn for the year, or 

maybe a little later than that if the 
tax reform is rolling along. But the 

Senator is correct in that we will be 

voting. If we can start to have some 

votes prior to the policy lunch tomor- 
row, that would help, but I only men- 
tion that as a possibility. 

I understand the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts does not want 
to complete debate on his amendment 
today, but if he could accommodate 
us, maybe do the major thrust of the 
debate today and wind up tomorrow 
with some debate on each side before 
the vote, we can probably accommo- 
date most Senators who would like to 
do that. But what we really need to do 
is get seven or eight of these amend- 
ments taken up today, if not to a final 
stage, at least through the preliminary 
stages so that we could dispose of the 
amendments tomorrow. 

AMENDMENT NO. 252 

Purpose: To provide an overriding, exclusive 
authorization for Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive programs for fiscal year 1986 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. I thank the Chair. 

If I could simply respond to the 
chairman and the majority leader, it is 
certainly this Senator’s desire to pro- 
ceed on my amendment. However, I 
would like to merely lay it down for a 
moment and then, if I could have a 
moment to confer with the chairman, 
I would appreciate it. 

So, Mr. President, I send. my amend- 
ment to the desk and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
ag proposes an amendment numbered 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows. 

On page 14, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

EXCLUSIVE AUTHORIZATION OF FUNDS FOR STRA- 
TEGIC DEFENSE INITIATIVE RESEARCH PRO- 
GRAMS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1986 
Sec. 204. (a) Notwithstanding section 201, 

funds authorized to be appropriated by this 
section for the purposes of the Strategic De- 
fense initiative for fiscal year 1986 are in 
lieu of funds authorized to be appropriated 
for such purposes for such fiscal year in sec- 
tion 201. The limitation prescribed in sec- 
tion 202 shall be inapplicable to funds ap- 
propriated pursuant to the authorization in 
this section. 
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(bX1) The Secretary of Defense shall 
ensure that the Strategic Defense Initiative 
is carried out in a manner consistent with 
the policy on antiballistic missile research 
expressed in the Joint Explanatory State- 
ment of the Committee on Conference con- 
tained in House Report No. 93-1212, relat- 
ing to the Department of Defense Appro- 
priation Authorization Act, 1975 

(2) Under the Strategic Defense Initiative 
program, basic research on technology and 
equipment may be carried out for the pur- 
pose of improving antimissile technology. 
Demonstrations of prototype and preproto- 
type weapon systems or components of 
weapon systems shall not be an objective of 
the Strategic Defense Initiative program 
and may not be carried out under such pro- 
gram. 


(cX) Funds are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Defense Agencies for 
fiscal year 1986 in the total amount of 
$1,400,000,000 for research, development, 
test, and evaluation on strategic defense sys- 
tems and on an antitactical missile system 
as follows: 

(A) For the Surveillance, Acquisition, and 
Tracking Program, $446,000,000. 

(B) For the Directed Energy Weapons 
Program, $482,000,000. 

(C) Por the Kinetic Energy Weapons Pro- 
gram, $192,000,000. 

(D) For the Systems Concepts and Battle 
Management Program, $127,800,000. 

(E) For the Survivability, Lethality, and 
Key Technologies Program, $144,000,000. 

(F) For Management Headquarters of the 
Strategic Defense Initiative, $9,000,000. 

(2A) None of the funds appropriated 
pursuant to the authorizations of appropria- 
tions in paragraph (1)(A) may be obligated 
or expended to carry out the Booster Sur- 
veillance and Tracking Demonstration 
Project, the Space Surveillance and Track- 
ing Demonstration Project, the Airborne 
Optical System: Demonstration Project, the 
Terminal Imaging Radar Demonstration 
Project, or the Space-Based Imaging Dem- 
onstration Project. 

(B) None of the funds appropriated pur- 
susnt to the authorization of appropriations 
in paragraph (1)(C) may be obligated or ex- 
pended to carry out the High-Endoatmos- 
pheric Defense System Demonstration 
Project, the Exoatmospheric Reentry Vehi- 
cle Intercept System Demonstration 
Project, the Submarine Launched Ballistic 
Missile Boostphase Engagement. Demonstra- 
tion Project, the Space-Based Hyper-V 
Launch Demonstration Project, the Space- 
Based Nonnuclear Kill Rocket Demonstra- 
tion Project, or the Terminal System Dem- 
onstration Project. 

(dX1) At the time of the submission by 
the Secretary of Defense to the Congress of 
his annual budget presentation materials 
for each fiscal year beginning with fiscal 
year 1987 and ending with fiscal year 1991 
(but not later than March 15 of the calen- 
dar year in which such fiscal year begins), 
the Secretary of Defense shall transmit to 
the Committee on Armed Services and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
House of Representatives and the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services and the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate a report 
on the programs that constitute the Strate- 
gic Defense Initiative and other programs, if 
any, relating to defense against targets 
which have the characteristics of strategic 
ballistic missiles or their elements in a flight 
trajectory. 

(2) Each report required by paragraph (1) 
shall include— 
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(A) details of all programs and projects in- 
cluded in the Strategic Defense Initiative or 
relating to defense against targets which 
have the characteristics of strategic ballistic 
missiles or their elements in a flight trajec- 
tory; 

(B) a clear definition of the objectives of 
the Strategic Defense Initiative; 

(C) an explanation of the rélationship be- 
tween each such objective and each pro- 
gram and project associated with the Strate- 
gic Defense Initiative or with defense 
against targets which have the character- 
istics of strategic ballistic missiles or their 
elements in a flight trajectory, including a 
sound technical analysis of the status and 
potential of the technologies and systems 
designed to achieve such objectives and a 
sound and informed presentation of criti- 
cisms and alternative approaches for achiev- 
ing such objectives; 

(D) the status of consultations with other 
member nations of the North” Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, Japan, or other appro- 
priate allies concerning research being con- 
ducted in the Strategic Defense Initiative 
program; 

(E) a statement of any anticipated impact 
on the anti-ballistic missile treaty; 

(F) consideration of a process by ywhich 
Congress could review potentials Soviet 
countermeasures to specific Strategic De- 
fense Initiative programs and evaluate the 
adequacy of such programs to respond to 
such countermeasures; 

(G) details on the funding of programs, 
projects, and tasks for the Strategie Defense 
Initiative, including— 

(i) prior and current, year funding levels of 
all such programs, projects, and tasks in the 
Strategic Defense Initiative budgetary pres- 
entation materials; 

(ii) the amount requested to be appropri- 
ated for such programs, projects, and tasks 
for the fiscal year for which the budget is 
submitted; and 

(iii) the amount programmed tobe re- 
quested for the following fiscal year. 

(e)(1) The Director of the Congressional 
Budget Office shall conduct a comprehen- 
sive study of the impact that projected ex- 
penditures for Strategic Defense Initiative 
programs for fiscal.years 1986 through 1991 
will likely have on the research and develop- 
ment budget of the Department of Defense 
for each of such years and on the research 
and development budget for the entire Fed- 
eral Government for each of such years. 

(2) The Director shall report the results of 
such study to the Congress not later than 
180 days after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 

(f)}(1) The Joint Economie Committee 
shall conduct a comprehensive study of the 
impact that projected expenditures for Stra- 
tegic Defense Initiative programs for fiscal 
years 1986 through 1991 will likely have on 
the research and development efforts by the 
civilian sector of the economy for such 
years. 

(2) The Committee shall report the results 
of such study to the Congress not later than 
180 days after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 

(g) The Congress reaffirms its commit- 
ment to the 1972 Treaty on the Limitation 
of Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems between 
the Soviet Union and the United States and 
strongly believes that special care should be 
exercised by the Department of Defense to 
ensure that all research and development 
programs conducted by the Department be 
conducted in a manner that fully complies 
with the treaty. None of the funds appropri- 
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ated pursuant to the authorizations of ap- 
propriations in subsection (c)(1)A) may be 
obligated or expended in a manner or for a 
purpose that would violate the treaty. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
HATFIELD). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. President, I rise to speak on 
behalf of the amendment which I 
have sent to the desk. 

Many Senators over the course of 
time have risen in this distinguished 
Chamber to express their heartfelt 
feelings about one subject or another, 
but it is my sincere and deeply-held 
belief that the Senate confronts today 
one of the most serious national secu- 
rity issues of our time. That is wheth- 
er or not we will approve the develop- 
ment and testing of the foundation for 
a nationwide defense against intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles, or to save— 
and I mean literally to save—the Anti- 
Ballistic Missile Treaty, of 1972, which 
most observers, and this Senator be- 
lieves is the most important arms con- 
trol agreement ever signed by the 
United States of America and the nec- 
essary precondition for any future 
progress in limiting and reversing the 
arms race. 

The decision that Congress reaches 
on this issue will have the most far- 
reaching consequences for world 
peace, and I hope without being trite 
or cliched, perhaps even with respect 
to the issue of survival of our civiliza- 
tion. We cannot, and we dare not, 
make this grave decision lightly. 

The administration’s Strategic De- 
fense Initiative Program would repudi- 
ate the bipartisan national consensus 
built through two Republican and 
Democratic administrations alike that 
mutual restraints on antimissile de- 
fensé are essential to the maintenance 
of the stability of the superpower bal- 
ance and preventing nuclear war. 

The administration claims that it is 
carrying out the SDI Program in com- 
pliance with the ABM Treaty, but the 
fact is that it- includes a number of 
testing and engineering projects that 
will-either directly violate the treaty 
or render it meaningless, and at the 
very least at this moment in time with 
the current funding send the signal to 
the Soviet Union that will mandate a 
similar response from the Soviet 
Union, These violations will not be 
merely technical but will strike at the 
heart of the treaty, making treaty 
compliance by the United States a 
mockery—a position that this country 
has never been in or been accused of. 
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The choice we confront is a choice 
between the pursuit of a new and un- 
restrained competition in both defen- 
sive and offensive armaments or the 
pursuit of limitations on both types of 
weapon systems. 

The amendment I am introducing 
today, on behalf of myself, Senator 
Srmon, Senator Cranston, Senator 
Baucus and Senator KENNEDY, Is 
aimed at protecting the ABM Treaty 
from what will otherwise be its inevi- 
table nullification by the administra- 
tion’s plans for developing star war’s 
defensive hardware. This amendment 
would eliminate funding for those 
testing and advanced engineering 
projects that would negate the ABM 
Treaty, while increasing basic research 
projects by 23 percent over last year’s 
level. “Overall, it would’ freeze the 
funding level for fiscal year 1986 at 
last year’s level of $1.4 billion. That 
would allow the United States to 
maintain a major research effort un- 
paralleled—incidentally, unparalleled 
to any kind of research effort that we 
have conducted since perhaps the 
Manhattan project itself during World 
War II. It would allow us to maintain 
our superiority in technology as a 
hedge against any future evidence 
that the Soviets are moving toward a 
nationwide strategic defense system. 

In other words, just to make it very 
clear that the only programs that my 
amendment would zero fund or at- 
tempt to eliminate are those that run 
up directly against the ABM Treaty. 

But to every other program that is 
of importance—and I will admit that 
importance because the Soviet Union 
is doing research in many of these 
areas today and it is absolutely vital to 
our security that we also do research 
to prevent their breakouts—every one 
of.those areas where they have done 
research or are doing research: would 
still be researched to a degree unparal- 
leled in American history if this 
amendment were to be adopted. 

Mr. President, a vote on this amend- 
ment is net a vote to have more de- 
fense or less for the United States. It 
is a vote on whether this Nation 
should maintain the prudent course it 
has followed during three administra- 
tions for seeking mutual restraints on 
ABM systems or whether we will now 
embark on the supremely perilous 
course of triggering a new phase of the 
arms race, with vastly increased, more 
dangerous, more complex, arms. We 
cannot have both the administration’s 
SDI Program and arms control. 

They are incompatible and the talks 
in Geneva to this moment in time 
have only underscored their incom- 
patibility. 

I would like to examine the concept 
of star wars for a moment. 

To begin with, we should examine, 
and I hope that my colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle will join with us 
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in acknowledging, that even Members 
of the Reagan administration admit 
that President Reagan’s determination 
to use the SDI system to render nucle- 
ar weapons “impotent and obsolete” is 
a fantasy, an illusion. While the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Defense 
continue to assert that SDI will seek 
to abolish the threat of nuclear weap- 
ons and phase out offensive arms alto- 
gether, key specialists on SDI in the 
administration say that these goals 
are impossible. As the Director of the 
SDI Office, Lt. Gen. James Abraham- 
son has testified, “Nowhere have we 
stated that the goal of the SDI is to 
come up with a leakproof defense.” 
According to General Abrahamson, “a 
perfect astrodome defense is not a re- 
alistic thing.” And as Richard De- 
Lauer said, while Under Secretary of 
Defense, ‘“‘There’s no way an enemy 
can’t overwhelm your defenses if he 
wants to badly enough.” 

Former Secretary of Defense Harold 
Brown has put it more succinctly: 
“Star wars is an impossible dream.” 
Secretary Brown has stated that 
“there is no realistic prospect” that 
star wars could protect the U.S. popu- 
lation against all-out nuclear attack, 
even at a cost of $1 trillion. 

Why do the experts, even within the 
Reagan administration, agree that star 
wars cannot defend our population? 
Why cannot American technology, 
which began the nuclear arms race 
with the bombs that destroyed Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki, why cannot that 
same technology solve our greatest 
desire in life which is to take genie 
and put it back into the bottle? Why 
can they not give us that great and 
noble goal of defending us against the 
missiles of the Soviet Union or of any 
other country? 

There are at least four principal rea- 
sons, which are articulated by Prof. 
Ashton B. Carter of Harvard Universi- 
ty and MIT in his study of ballistic 
missile defense for the Congressional 
Office of Technology Assessment. 

First, it is cheaper and easier to 
attack in the nuclear era than it is to 
defend. This is because the defense 
must be able to stop all kinds of at- 
tacks, but the offense only has to find 
one way to get through. As a result, 
the cost exchange favors the offense, 
rather than the defense. If it were pos- 
sible for the United States to put up a 
defense that worked against the cur- 
rent Soviet nuclear threat, the Soviet 
Union would turn its resources into 
improving or replacing a portion of its 
weapons to sidestep the defense. For 
example, the Soviet Union might 
harden 1 percent of its boosters, con- 
cealing which ones were hardened, to 
meet U.S. lasers, or might deploy a few 
fast-burn boosters immune to x-ray 
lasers and neutral particle beams, or 
build a variety of ASAT devices to 
render U.S. defense satellites useless 
at the start of a conflict. 
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A second principal reason why star 
wars cannot protect our population is 
that for every defense concept pro- 
posed, countermeasures have already 
been identified. In general, these coun- 
termeasures can be implemented with 
today’s technology, while the defenses 
are still looking to tomorrow’s. The 
costs of the countermeasures can be 
estimated and shown to be relatively 
low; the costs of the defenses are un- 
known but appear to be beyond any- 
thing we have ever spent for a military 
program. 

And most importantly, the future 
technologies envisioned as part of the 
defense concept would also be potent 
weapons for the offense. The main 
purpose of star wars might well be to 
shoot down the other side’s star wars 
weapons, leaving neither side’s popula- 
tion protected at all. 

A third reason star wars cannot pro- 
tect our people is that the obvious re- 
sponse of both the United States and 
the Soviet Union to strong defenses on 
the other side—absent a total change 
in our relationship—is to target nucle- 
ar weapons exclusively on damaging 
cities. At that point, it would not 
matter how accurate missiles were— 
only that they be massively destruc- 
tive, and that some might get through. 
When a nuclear war started, each side 
could destroy the population of the 
other side. That is mutual assured de- 
struction—the same strategic position 
we are in today and have been in for 
decades—and it cannot be changed by 
star wars. 

Let me be more clear about that, Mr. 
President. If we build star wars and 
star wars is what most people who de- 
scribe it to be, that is to say, only a 90- 
percent effective system, if all you can 
do is defend to a 90-percent ability, 
the 10 percent that breaks through 
are enough to destroy ourselves and 
the Soviet Union. So you cannot play 
with the term mutual assured survival 
and pretend to translate it away from 
mutual assured destruction; 90 percent 
is 90 percent, 10 percent is 10 percent, 
and the 10 percent of the 10,000 war- 
heads by today’s count is enough to 
destroy this country, enough to imple- 
ment a nuclear winter, enough to 
render all of us impotent and obsolete. 

I say to all those who look to this 
effort to get this genie back into the 
bottle that to be seduced by the notion 
that somehow you are better off 
having that point defense protection 
of 90 percent or otherwise that will 
alter the equation is to really avoid re- 
ality, because the reality is that today 
we sit here and we make a judgment 
and that judgment is how badly can 
they hit us and how badly can we hit 
them back. 

We are left making a judgment 
about what damage will result as a 
consequence of that attack and coun- 
terattack. 
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If we build star wars, if we spend 
trillions of dollars, if we take all of our 
technological resources and creative 
energy away from the efforts to do 
and solve all those other things that 
people want in this country, at the end 
of that effort we will be right where 
we are today, making a judgment 
about how badly they can hit us and 
how badly we can hit them. We will 
have changed nothing in the nuclear 
equation. 

Finally, star wars will not stop other 
methods of delivering nuclear weapons 
to American soil, from bombers to 
cruise missiles to submarine launched 
ballistic missiles and intermediate 
range ballistic missiles to clandestine, 
terrorist activities. Each presents dif- 
ferent problems from ICBM’s and all 
appear to be outside the mandate of 
the President’s SDI Program. With 
these delivery methods, the Soviet 
Union could continue to hold the U.S. 
population hostage, and the United 
States could continue to hold the 
Soviet population hostage, even if star 
wars were 100-percent effective 
against ICBM’s. 

All these obstacles to an effective de- 
fense of population from strategic 
attack are quite apart from the ques- 
tion of whether there is a technologi- 
cal solution to the basic problem that 
such defenses must be triggered 
almost instantly. The crucial boost 
phase of Soviet missiles lasts less than 
5 minutes from the moment of launch. 
In that 5 minutes—which we are told 
will soon shrink further, perhaps to 
only a minute—the star wars system 
would have to detect an attack, make a 
decision that the attack has taken 
place and that defenses are in order, 
aim the defenses at the attack, and 
stop the attack. And that is, of course, 
leaving out the midcourse or terminal- 
phase possibilities. 

We should also recognize that we 
can never test that system in its pro- 
priety under realistic conditions until 
the very moment of an all-out actual 
nuclear attack. Until that moment, we 
will never know whether or not this 
system we spent trillions of dollars on 
really works or does not work. 

I for one would not want to risk the 
future of my children or of any of my 
constituents on a system that we 
cannot test prior to deploying it and to 
having to rely on it with that kind of 
confidence. 

Finally, Mr. President, the star wars 
system would not be controlled by the 
President or by any human being. It 
would be totally subject to the control 
of computers because of the short re- 
action times necessary for the defense 
to respond. Any glitch in any comput- 
er could create a mistake that is liter- 
ally life-threatening. 

Since star wars defenses will inevita- 
bly include antisatellite weapons and 
antidefense weapons, a computer mal- 
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function by which the United States 
mistakenly destroyed a Soviet satellite 
or defensive system could well provoke 
a war. 

For all these reasons, it is clear that 
the President’s promise that the Star 
Wars Program could protect the 
American people from enemy missiles 
is illusory—a promise that cannot be 
kept. Star wars cannot eliminate the 
reality of mutually assured destruc- 
tion as the basis for our national secu- 
rity. As Professor Carter has pointed 
out in his study for OTA, mutually as- 
sured destruction is not merely a 
theory about nuclear weapons, but a 
technological reality that cannot be 
changed. 

The notion of “mutually assured 
survival” promoted by the Heritage 
Foundation and repeated by adminis- 
tration officials as the goal of SDI is 
therefore a meaningless and mislead- 
ing slogan. No one can say whether 
anyone would be alive after an all-out 
nuclear war, even with full-scale de- 
ployment of star wars defenses. In the 
nuclear age, a policy based on mutual- 
ly assured survival which results in a 
nuclear war will still mean mutually 
assured destruction. 

Mr. President, do I object to the im- 
morality of that fact? Yes. Is it immor- 
al? Yes, it is. But it is a reality that, 
even if you build star wars because 
you only have the 90 percent, because 
you are only protecting missiles, you 
are still left with the immorality, the 
fundamental immorality of the fact 
that we both maintain the ability to 
destroy each other and even with star 
wars, that will be the state of our 
mutual deterrence and of our relation- 
ship to the Soviet Union. 

Now will SDI cause us or the Soviets 
to abandon our ability to destroy the 
other side with our nuclear missiles. It 
is true that Secretary Weinberger dec- 
lared in August 1983 that SDI would 
“eliminate the need to keep, maintain, 
and modernize offensive weapons.” 

I might just add parenthetically 
here, Mr. President, that it is disturb- 
ing to all of us, I think, who are called 
on to vote on the expenditure of bil- 
lions of dollars and to expound on the 
national security of this country, 
which we all care deeply about, to see 
that a program as important as this in 
terms of what it means in the transi- 
tion, an enormous transition, from 
where he have been in Keeping a very 
unstable and fragile peace—it is dis- 
turbing that, in the course of pro- 
pounding this theory, there are as 
many different opinions as to what it 
is for as there are spokespeople within 
the administration. 

The President may be saying it is 
going to save people while the Secre- 
tary of Defense is saying it is going to 
eliminate the need for offensive weap- 
ons, while the Under Secretary of De- 
fense is saying no, that is not true at 
all, while somebody else in the admin- 
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istration is saying, no, no, this is really 
for point defense, we want to use this 
because this is going to put the Soviets 
off balance in their understanding of a 
first strike and put them off balance 
in their wanting to commit a first 
strike. Yet we go from theory to 
theory, and they wanted $1.5 billion 
originally and want 100 percent more 
than they were willing to spend last 
year. 

Mr. President, I think we have a 
right as representatives of the citizens 
of this country to ask why it is that a 
program as vital as this cannot even 
have one central theme, one central 
agreement among those who propound 
it, as to what it is they are propound- 
ing. I think we ought to look hard and 
long in this body before we take steps 
to spend those kinds of sums of money 
while we are cutting Amtrak, cutting 
human services, cutting legal services, 
cutting a host of other efforts, from 
women’s and children’s nutrition to 
other important programs, yet we are 
going to give to that great gobbling 
monster over there, which is going to 
consume all this money and backwater 
it, not even spend it, give it this unlim- 
ited permission to spend. 

Mr. President, the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia, who sits here 
comanaging this bill, asked the Under 
Secretary for Research and Engineer- 
ing, Dr. Richard DeLauer, a key ad- 
ministration expert on SDI, at hear- 
ings before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee in March of 1984, “Can you en- 
vision our having a system that would, 
in fact, avoid the necessity of deploy- 
ing our own offensive forces?” De- 
Lauer answered, “No.” 

Senator Nunn then asked, “Does 
anyone?” To which DeLauer replied, 
“Not in the foreseeable future.” So 
there is a basic contradiction between 
the Under Secretary and the Secretary 
of Defense as to where they are 
coming from on this issue. 

While President Reagan and Secre- 
tary Weinberger continue to claim 
fantastic goals for SDI, other adminis- 
tration officials have been trying to es- 
tablish somewhat more modest goals 
for the program. We are now told that 
the purpose of star wars defense is not 
to replace mutually assured destruc- 
tion with mutually assured survival, 
but merely to enhance deterrence by 
making it more difficult for the Sovi- 
ets to predict what will happen in a 
nuclear war. 

Not only does star wars not do that, 
Mr. President, but I find it particular- 
ly disturbing that the administration 
is conducting and unwarranted attack 
on the credibility of this Nation’s de- 
terrent. In a speech last March, Na- 
tional Security Adviser Robert C. 
McFarlane suggested that the Soviets 
can plan a first strike against U.S. 
strategic forces without fearing an 
overwhelming retaliatory blow. ‘‘With- 
out defenses,” Mr. McFarlane said, “it 
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is extremely easy for an attacker to 
plan his first strike. * * *. He can plan 
and calculate just what forces he 
needs to destroy the forces on the 
other side.” 

This portrayal of the situation 
Soviet planners face is also pure illu- 
sion. There is no way that a potential 
attacker will be able to plan a first 
strike without expecting the total de- 
struction of his society. Let me remind 
my colleagues that, according to the 
Congressional Budget Office study of 
1983, the United States now has some 
6,000 warheads that would survive a 
Soviet first strike. This number is ob- 
viously far in excess of what is neces- 
sary to convince the Soviets that a 
first strike would be madness. Just a 
single Poseidon submarine, carrying 
less that 2 percent of the total U.S. 
strategic arsenal, carries enough war- 
heads to cestroy every large- and 
medium-sized city in the Soviet Union. 

I know what people say about our 
choice to fire against cities. Obviously 
that is not a first choice, and obviously 
it is not a moral one. But we are talk- 
ing about a first-strike situation. We 
are talking about the retaliation in the 
interest of the United States. I cannot 
believe that any Commander in Chief 
of the United States, if attacked, is not 
going to use whatever ability and 
whatever forces are available to him 
or her in the effort to guarantee the 
preservation of freedom and of what 
this country stands for. 

Under these circumstances, it is irre- 
sponsible to suggest that U.S. nuclear 
deterrent is no longer reliable, or that 
it will become unreliable at any time 
in the foreseeable future. The admin- 
istration, I think, is attempting to 
stimulate an absolutely baseless fear 
of an increased danger of nuclear war 
without an ABM system. Without the 
SDI that danger will become even 
greater. 

It is true that technological changes 
have made land-based missiles increas- 
ingly vulnerable to a first-strike attack 
than they have been. We in the 
Senate have been seriously question- 
ing the usefulness of more MX mis- 
siles precisely because of that fact. 
But it must be pointed out that the 
United States has less than 20 percent 
of its nuclear warheads on land-based 
missiles, while the Soviet Union has 
nearly 70 percent of its warheads on 
land-based missiles. Nearly half of the 
U.S. nuclear arsenal is based on rela- 
tively invulnerable submarines, while 
the Soviets have only about one- 
fourth of their weapons on subma- 
rines. So if land-based missiles are 
growing more vulnerable, it is the So- 
viets who ultimately have more to fear 
about that than the United States. I 
fail to see how this development justi- 
fies unilaterally proceeding with plans 
for a strategic defense system. 
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Even if our deterrent needed to be 
enhanced, however, starting an anti- 
missile defense competition with the 
Soviets would not be the way to go 
about it. The ABM Treaty already 
provides the United States with the 
assurance that we can retaliate against 
the Soviets should they engage in a 
first strike. Today, we know that our 
missiles would get through Soviet de- 
fenses, because the Soviet Union does 
not at this point, contrary to some as- 
sertions, have a national ABM system. 
But if we built an ABM system to pro- 
tect more of our own missiles, the So- 
viets would also proceed to develop a 
more advanced strategic defense 
system, and then we would not be sure 
any longer how many of our missiles 
would get through. So increased ICBM 
survival brought about by an SDI has 
to be balanced against the loss in pen- 
etration capability. 

We must also add the fact that ABM 
deployments would improve the sur- 
vivability of only a fraction of U.S. 
strategic forces—those that are land 
based and hence theoretically vulnera- 
ble. They will decrease the penetra- 
tion capability of all U.S. ballistic mis- 
siles, including submarine-launched 
missiles, which today provide us with 
essentially unlimited retaliatory 
power. So an unrestrained defensive 
arms race—accompanied by much 
greater offensive arms deployment— 
would not in fact improve the U.S. de- 
terrence position. . 

The underlying premise of star wars 
is that the United States can solve the 
dilemma of the nuclear age represent- 
ed by mutually assured destruction. As 
former Under Secretary of State 
George Ball has said: 

What the President's defense initiative re- 
flects is a fantasy that nuclear danger can 
be eliminated through some wonderful new 
invention—a purely mechanistic approach 
that denies the reality that the world will 
never be free from the nuclear threat until 
there is some reconciliation of interests and 
some agreement on coexistence between the 
nuclear powers. 

In the past, this Nation has recog- 
nized, under both Republican and 
Democratic administrations, that 
there is no defense against nuclear 
war except policies that prevent the 
escalation of tensions to the nuclear 
brink. The ABM Treaty is the clearest 
expression of that recognition, and it 
is to that treaty, rather than to star 
war schemes, that we should turn 
today for real security from the threat 
of nuclear war. 

Mr. President, perhaps the gravest 
threat that star wars defenses would 
pose to our security is that it would se- 
riously undermine the stability of the 
strategic relationship in the event of a 
serious crisis. This was understood by 
both the United States and the Soviet 
Union when they signed the ABM 
Treaty. We agreed then that a treaty 
to forbid nationwide strategic defense 
systems was necessary to curb the race 
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in strategic offensive arms. We also 
agreed that if one or both sides build 
ABM systems, it would be dangerously 
destabilizing to the Soviet-American 
military relationship., If the United 
States were to deploy an ABM system 
in advance of a Soviet deployment of 
such a system, the Soviets would prob- 
ably fear that its own deterrent would 
be threatened. In a severe crisis, this 
fear could only strengthen the Soviet 
predilection to attack preemptively. 
And under these circumstances, the 
United States would be pushed to 
draw the same conclusion—that it had 
to act before the other side struck 
first. 

Soviet dissident Andrei Sakharov, at 
that time one of the Soviet Union’s 
top defense physicists, referred to this 
problem when he told a Soviet jour- 
nalist in 1967: 

The two countries are, speaking figura- 
tively, armed with nuclear “swords.” The 
construction of an antimissile defense 
system would mean adding a “shield” to the 
“sword.” I think that such an expansion of 
nuclear missile armament would be very 
dangerous. 

The Soviet journalist then asked Dr. 
Sakharov why nuclear defenses were 
dangerous. Dr. Sakharov replied: 

Under the present political and technolog- 
ical conditions, a “shield” could create the 
illusion of invulnerability. For the “hawks” 
and the “madmen,” a shield would increase 
the lure of nuclear blackmail. It would 
strengthen their attraction to the idea of a 
preventive thermonuclear strike. 

The kind of shield proposed by 
President Reagan was understood in 
1967 to strengthen the attraction of 
the madmen to the idea of a preven- 
tive nuclear strike. 

Sakharov was not alone in recogniz- 
ing this problem. President Nixon rec- 
ognized this in signing the ABM 
Treaty in 1972. And he still under- 
stands it today. He told a reporter for 
the Los Angeles Times last summer 
that star wars would be destabilizing if 
“they provided a shield so that you 
could use the sword.” 

Yet combining the shield with the 
sword is exactly what a 90-percent ef- 
fective system does, and it is also part 
of what we know to be the current De- 
fense Department’s efforts to articu- 
late a policy for being able to fight a 
prolonged and controlled nuclear war. 
As an article in the New York Times 
on May 28 has revealed, the Defense 
Department is devising a nuclear war- 
fighting plan that would coordinate 
offensive nuclear forces with the star 
wars shield. It is plans such as these, 
linking an offensive buildup with a de- 
fensive system, that will increase the 
dangers that Andrei Sakharov and 
Richard Nixon, and a host of other 
arms control experts have warned 
against. 

Because one can combine the sword 
and the shield with star wars, deploy- 
ment of such a system increases the 
risk of nuclear war. 
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Because the sword of offense and 
shield of defense are so potent in com- 
bination, it is ludicrous for an adminis- 
tration that is planning to combine 
them to argue that the Soviet Union 
can be educated to accept the U.S. po- 
sition that a combination of defensive 
systems and offensive reductions will 
be in the Soviet security interests. But 
that is the plan, Mr. President. That is 
what we are currently saying we are 
going to do. We are going to unilater- 
ally try to build this system and we 
are going to try to educate the Soviet 
Union of the need to adopt a similar 
system. It is very clear today that they 
are already alarmed by the combina- 
tion of U.S. buildup of highly accu- 
rate, multiwarhead missiles such as 
the MX, and we have yet to have the 
Trident 5 come along, coupled with 
the talk of a strategic defense system. 

Now, I do not believe, Mr. President, 
with all due respect to those who are 
expert, that it requires a Ph.D. in nu- 
clear strategy to figure out that the 
deployment of a strategic defense 
system by the United States will sug- 
gest to the Soviets the intention by 
the United States to have a first-strike 
capability. Virtually everyone agrees 
that the Soviets would react to U.S. 
development of a star wars defense 
system by vastly increasing their de- 
ployment of offensive forces, by de- 
ploying decoys to frustrate the U.S. 
ABM system, and by deploying their 
own nationwide ABM system and 
going all out to acquire the technology 
to match the U.S. ABM system. 

In short, the Soviets will do every- 
thing in their power to restore the 
level of survivably retaliatory forces 
they believe necessary to maintain a 
credible deterrent. As a result of this 
Soviet response to an ABM system, 
the United States will face many, 
many thousands more Soviet war- 
heads than we face today, and I do not 
believe that that is a world that will be 
more safe. 

The response of administration offi- 
cials to this problem is to resort to 
wishful thinking. If one is to believe 
the Director of the SDI Office, Gener- 
al Abrahamson, the Soviets will simply 
be overwhelmed by U.S. technological 
superiority, and will quail before the 
complexity and cost of trying to nulli- 
fy the U.S. ABM system. 

In an interview with Science maga- 
zine last August, General Abrahamson 
said: 

Remember that the Russians are afraid of 
our technology. That is what this business 
is all about. When they see that we have 
embarked on a long-term effort to achieve 
an extremely effective defense, supported 
by a strong national will, then they will give 
up on the development of more offensive 
missiles and move in the same direction. 

Mr. President, I cannot believe that 
there is one of my colleagues in this 
body who believes for one moment 
that the Soviets are simply going to 
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give up on the idea of maintaining 
their ability to deter us from attacking 
them with our nuclear weapons by 
being able to retaliate themselves with 
weapons against our cities as well as 
against our weapons themselves. 

I think this is another one of the il- 
lusions on which the star wars process 
is gaining a dangerous momentum. 

I do not think we can base our na- 
tional security interests on that kind 
of wishful thinking, on that kind of 
supposition about how they may or 
may not respond, particularly when 
that supposition runs contrary to the 
last 20 or more years of history of the 
arms race. 

I believe that an equally dangerous 
illusion that the administration seeks 
to have this body accept is that its 
strategic defense initiative funds only 
research. Here we get to one of the 
most important parts of this debate, 
for the administration is asserting 
that every project is within the con- 
fines and restrictions of the ABM 
Treaty. 

Mr. President, I ask my colleagues—I 
implore my colleagues—in this body, 
over the course of the next few hours 
before we vote, that they take the 
time to examine each of these pro- 
grams and to determine whether or 
not they are in fact funding experi- 
ments or tests or breadboard proto- 
types or whether they are funding ad- 
vanced technology, and to measure 
the impact of each of those funding 
steps against, No. 1, the terminology 
of the ABM Treaty and, No. 2, to 
measure it, please, against the intent 
and the overall object of that treaty. 

When one takes a close look at the 
SDI Program, it becomes absolutely 
clear that SDI rides roughshod over 
the intent and even in some places the 
specifics, the specific language, of the 
opportunity. 

Mr. President, I understand that at 
this point the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. PROxMIRE] would 
like to have a moment to be able to 
offer an amendment and to entertain 
a colloquy. So I interrupt my com- 
ments, and I will return to my discus- 
sion of the SDI and to the specific 
components of the program as I think 
it impacts the ABM Treaty; and, more 
specifically, I would like to discuss 
how my amendment would impact 
each of those efforts. 

At this point, I inquire of my col- 
league how much time he thinks he 
would need. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I will take just a 
few minutes. I do not want to offer an 
amendment. I want to speak in sup- 
port of the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as my distinguished col- 
league may need. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
the floor? 
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Mr. KERRY. I yield the floor to my 
colleague, with the understanding that 
I will have the floor after he finishes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts on this 
amendment. It is an amendment 
which has great merit. 

I think few people appreciate the 
fact that the amendment would still 
continue research on the SDI, the 
strategic defense initiative, at an ex- 
tradordinarily high level. It does not 
increase it. As I understand, it keeps it 
at $1.4 billion. At $1.4 billion, we will 
still have a massive research program, 
one of the biggest we have ever had. 
At the same time, this proposal would 
save, compared to the committee bill, 
$1.6 billion. Of course, at a time when 
we have a very serious budget crisis, 
that $1.6 billion is an enormous saving. 

Even more important than the 
saving of the $1.6 billion, important as 
that is, it would prevent the drain of 
our scientific capability from both the 
military and the civilian sectors. 

A distinguished professor at Har- 
vard, Robert Rich, recently addressed 
this in an article in the New York 
Times. He pointed out that star wars 
is going to have an enormous effect in 
taking scientists and engineers from 
some very vital civilian research. The 
estimates have ranged from 10,000 sci- 
entists and engineers to 40,000, de- 
pending on the point at which you 
measure it, whether it would be 1986 
or later. It is a tremendous diversion 
of one of our most precious resources, 
a critical advantage in many other 
military areas. If we take scientists at 
this rate, it will mean a slowdown in 
other research programs that are im- 
portant for the protection of our coun- 
try. So I think it is most important 
that the Senator from Massachusetts 
challenges the SDI Program. 

I believe this amendment is critical 
because, so far as I know—and the 
manager of the bill and others can cor- 
rect me if I am wrong—there never 
has been in the past a thorough chal- 
lenge of the SDI. After all, $1.4 billion 
is a lot of money, and I cannot remem- 
ber much debate on it in the past. It 
marks a very important shift not only 
in scientific resources but also in allo- 
cated defense and research resources 
into a program that has been chal- 
lenged by some of the most outstand- 
ing scientific and defense experts in 
our country. A number of former Sec- 
retaries of Defense have vigorously 
challenged and criticized this program. 

Furthermore, it is an amendment 
that has the support of some distin- 
guished scientists. Richard Garvin, 
one of the outstanding experts in this 
area, has devoted much of his life to 
this kind of military technology and is 
recognized and highly respected every- 
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where; and he has indicated that he 
favors keeping the level of research at 
the present $1.4 billion level, which is 
precisely what the amendment does. 

So, Mr. President, I congratulate the 
distinguished junior Senator from 
Massachusetts for offering this 
amendment and for making this chal- 
lenge and leading off on this chal- 
lenge, because it is something we have 
a duty to examine very carefully. 

I have found that, whether it is in 
Wisconsin or elsewhere, the people of 
this country are very concerned about 
star wars. They are puzzled about it. It 
is a kind of mystery to them. I believe 
that the kind of understanding and 
knowledge we will get from this, not 
only from the fine statement of the 
Senator from Massachusetts but also 
from the rebuttal, will be very enlight- 
ening and helpful to this body. So I 
believe that, in many ways, the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts has made an 
excellent contribution in offering this 
amendment. It is an amendment 
which may or may not succeed. I will 
be delighted to support it enthusiasti- 
cally. It is exactly the kind of chal- 
lenge we need. 

I thank my good friend. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I thank 
my distinguished colleague, who for a 
long time has tried to call to the atten- 
tion of this body the question of the 
effectiveness of many of our programs. 

I am delighted not only that he 
points out the savings this will make 
but also the important, larger issues 
which citizens all across this country 
are asking about this particular pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, at this time, I should 
like to yield 10 minutes—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts wish 
to propound a unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Srmon] be able to speak for 15 minutes 
and that I be permitted to continue 
my remarks at that point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Illinois is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleague for granting me the time 
and for his leadership in this area. 

I am pleased to support this amend- 
ment sponsored by Senator KERRY and 
others who I am sure will vote in favor 
of displaying fiscal responsibility and 
policy wisdom. Our approach in this 
area of gradual space weaponization is 
straight forward: more than generous 
support for basic research that is con- 
sistent with the ABM Treaty, and 
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strong skepticism for early testing of 
systems or components that violate 
both the letter and the spirit of the 
SALT accords. 

This amendment calls for authoriz- 
ing the same level of funding in 1986 
that was appropriated in 1985, a level 
of $1.4 billion. Between 1984 and 1985, 
spending on SDI increased by 41 per- 
cent, rising from $991 million to $1.4 
billion. Yet after half a year of budget 
authority, the SDIO [Strategic De- 
fense Initiative Office] in 1985 has 
only been able to spend 4 percent of 
funds appropriated—far less than is 
usual for Pentagon R&D programs, 
according to CBO Director Rudolph 
Penning. This illustrates how difficult 
it is to undertake a massive spurt in 
R&D spending, no matter what the 
area. Former Secretary of Defense 
James Schlesinger has warned in this 
regard, before the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee this March: “I have 
seen few research programs that can 
profitably expand at a rate in excess 
of 30 to 35 percent.” 

Yet on SDI, the administration 
would have us believe that a 166-per- 
cent increase is both viable and desira- 
ble. When you break the SDI down 
into its constituent elements, you find 
even greater increases: 154 percent for 
surveillance, acquisition, tracking, and 
kill assessment; 157 percent for direct- 
ed energy weapons; to 36 percent for 
kinetic energy weapons; 145 percent 
for battle management; and 130 per- 
cent for survivability and lethality. 
Many individual projects have growth 
rates far in excess of 200 percent, and 
some over 1,000 percent. The only re- 
alistic program in the entire SDI re- 
quest is that asked for management 
support, which will grow by a modest 
10 percent. 

Our amendment suggests that a far 
more prudent course to chart lies on 
the path of programmatic and budget- 
ary restraint. In this way we can give 
the negotiating process a chance to 
survive in Geneva, since our language 
calls for a recommitment to abide by 
the terms of the ABM Treaty. The 
only significant way the United States 
can translate this sentiment into 
action is a simple refutation of SDIO’s 
plans to forge imprudently ahead with 
both terrestrial and exoatmospheric 
tests—euphemistically labeled “‘dem- 
onstration projects”; our plan elimi- 
nates funding for these testing pur- 
poses which clearly violate several ar- 
ticles of the treaty. In adcition, the 
amendment calls for a variety of re- 
porting requirements so that the Con- 
gress can best exercise its oversight 
function. One report will come from 
SDIO, another from the CBO on 
SDI’s impact on defense and federal 
R&D, and a third from the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee on SDI’s impact on 
the civilian economy. 

Far more is at stake today than 
saving the Treasury several billion dol- 
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lars—$2.3 billion, by no means an in- 
substantial sum. The larger question 
must be the relationship of this con- 
troversial program to U.S. national se- 
curity and grand strategy. How will 
such an effort be integrated with ex- 
isting alliance commitments, and how 
will it interact with our arms control 
objectives? Fortunately for those of us 
who have examined the SDI, there is 
no need to wait 10 or 20 or 50 years 
before the research has been complet- 
ed in order to formulate a response. 
The answers lie close at hand, and 
they do not require to top-secret secu- 
rity clearance or an indepth knowl- 
edge of the associated technologies; 
they simply require an understanding 
of history, of arms race dynamics, and 
a good dose of common sense. 

The Soviet-American nuclear arms 
race is not a unilateral phenomenon. 
Actions we take with respect to R&D 
and deployment inevitably involve a 
Soviet response, and vice versa. In the 
early 1960’s, Moscow began construc- 
tion of an ABM defense around the 
capital city limits; the Soviet goal was 
clearly to provide as much damage 
limitation as possible in the event that 
deterrence failed. The United States, 
fearing that its deterrent might well 
be emasculated, responded by acceler- 
ating its MIRV Program to overwhelm 
Moscow’s ABM defense. SAM’s for air 
defense have led to cruise missile pro- 
liferation and stealth radar-reduction 
efforts. Defenses in the nuclear age, in 
short, only invite countermeasures 
that almost always prove far more cost 
effective both at the margin and in 
bulk than do defensive deployments. 

The SDI debate has unleashed some 
interesting arguments put forth by 
those advancing its case. For many 
years we were told by defense profes- 
sionals that the Soviet Union could be 
educated on the arms race to accept 
the theory known as MAD—mutually 
assured destruction. These same pro- 
fessionals, after a number of years, 
then told us that the Kremlin did not 
really accept MAD, that the American 
education lesson had not really been 
effective. Now, the same group is tell- 
ing us that it is time for another U.S. 
strategic education primer and this 
time Moscow surely will listen. Unfor- 
tunately, the evidence was never great 
that the Soviets felt they could actual- 
ly escape the grim confines of MAD, 
nor is there any basis for the adminis- 
tration’s pipedream that the present 
or future generation of Soviet leaders 
will supinely accept the new doctrine 
of defensive dominance. Among other 
things, this assumes naively that the 
only threat to civilization is from mis- 
siles delivered through space. A nucle- 
ar warhead can be delivered by sea or 
air without passing through space; it 
can even be delivered on the back end 
of a pickup truck. In the presence of 
so many readily achieved counter- 
measures, why would Moscow accept a 
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unilateral attempt “to render nuclear 
weapons impotent and obsolete,” to 
quote the President from his “star 
wars” speech of 2 years ago? 

Why would the Kremlin accept an 
effort that would render impotent and 
obsolete their massive investment in 
ICBM’s, currently 75 percent of their 
strategic nuclear firepower? Can any 
Soviet specialist convincingly argue 
that the Soviets will give up the lead- 
ing edge of their strategic deterrent so 
as to accommodate an American Presi- 
dent’s naive vision? 

We are drifting inevitably toward a 
weakening or dissolution of the ABM 
Treaty. The Soviets may well be inter- 
ested in reopening the ABM Treaty re- 
strictions to allow extensive hard-site 
point defense of missile fields; they 
would be capable of providing at least 
some defense over two-thirds of their 
deployed strategic forces—their land- 
based missiles. However, the United 
States will only be capable of defend- 
ing some 20 percent of our deployed 
strategic nuclear warheads, because 
that is the percentage we have placed 
on our ICBM’s as a part of our total 
force. This already low percentage will 
further decline as we place increasing- 
ly more warheads on our sea-based 
missile fleet. Will we all sleep more 
soundly knowing that the Soviet 
Union can theoretically defend a 
much higher proportion of its strate- 
gic power, especially its ICBM’s that 
have traditionally been designated 
their most lethal and effective coun- 
terforce weapons? 

In the nuclear age, it has been said 
that “offense is good, defense is bad.” 
The SDI proponents have repeatedly 
used this aphorism to demonstrate the 
immorality of offensive nuclear deter- 
rence. But SDI will not end the era of 
offensive weaponry; the internal logic 
of the SDI doctrine leads toward addi- 
tional offensive weapons and counter- 
measures which both sides will de- 
scribe as preserving their notions of 
what deters the other. It has always 
been true that defensive weapons can 
be used for offensive ends, and that of- 
fensive weapons for defensive pur- 
poses. Such is the case with strategic 
defense against nuclear weapons. Our 
only sure defense remains controlling 
nuclear forces through the negotiating 
arena, however arduous or long the 
process. 

Mr. President, for my colleagues 
who may not have seen it, there was 
an article in yesterday’s New York 
Times, by Marshall Schulman, raising 
serious questions about where we are 
going in this whole area. 

I should like to ask a couple of fairly 
fundamental questions. One is, how 
much defense do we actually need? 

The answer is we need enough so 
that we have an adequate deterrent. 
Where exactly that is no one knows 
for sure. 
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If there are rational people in the 
Pentagon—I mean not in the Penta- 
gon, although there also—but in 
Moscow, obviously one huge bomb 
should be enough. But since that 
might be knocked out we get two, and 
each side moves up so that now we 
have about 9,500 strategic warheads 
on our side, and they have about 9,000 
on their side, plus we have about 
30,000 tactical warheads. 

We, it seems to me, have a sufficient 
deterrent. 

Then, there is a second question. If 
we have a sufficient deterrent, why do 
we keep piling up all these weapons? 

The answer is we pile up these weap- 
ons because on each side there is fear 
of the other side and fear feeds on 
itself, and the more weapons we pile 
up the more we fear each other and, 
therefore, the more weapons we pile 


up. 

Restraint is needed on both sides, by 
the new leaders of the Kremlin and by 
those of us who are in this body and 
the other body and in the administra- 
tion. 

I heard just 2 weeks ago in this 
Chamber one of the best talks just 
summarizing where we are in this area 
of defense and what we should be 
doing by our colleague, Senator BEN- 
NETT JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, who said 
we should have a flexible deterrent 
but something that does not pose first- 
strike fears into the minds of the Sovi- 
ets. 
I think that is almost precisely 
where we are, and I think it is one of 
the things that is troublesome about 
the SDI. 

We have to have some research. The 
Soviets are going ahead with it. 

I notice where Gorbachev says we 
should cut out all research. The diffi- 
culty with that is we cannot verify 
where we are on that so we have to 
have some. But we also should send a 
signal to them, I think as well as to 
the Pentagon, that we want some re- 
straint here. 

Now, the fundamental question, and 
one I have heard the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin raise in this 
Chamber on at least two occasions 
since I have been a brand-new Member 
of this body, and he has done it most 
effectively, and if this amendment 
should not carry, I am going to be sup- 
porting his amendment, is the whole 
question of the strategic defense initi- 
ative. 

There are, it seems to me, two fun- 
damental objections. 

One is the technical objection. If, as 
the gentleman who is in charge of this 
project suggests, we come to the point 
where we are 90 percent successful in 
providing a shield for weapons in 
space, that means since the Soviets 
have 9,000 strategic warheads, most of 
them with more power than all the 
bombs of World War II, including Na- 
gasaki and Hiroshima, if we are 90 per- 
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cent successful, that still means that 
900 strategic warheads can hit our 
country, and that is the end of things 
as far as having civilization as we 
know it today. 

Second, you do not have to deliver 
nuclear warheads through space. We 
do it with manned bombers. Many of 
those on submarines do not go into 
space. Cruise missiles do not go into 
space. You can deliver a nuclear war- 
head on the back end of a pickup 
truck, park it in downtown Manhat- 
tan, push a putton 2,000 miles away, 
and there is no more Manhattan. 

We simply are not going to bring an 
end to nuclear weapons through this 
SDI Program. 

The second problem is the cost. The 
Senator from Wisconsin has just 
pointed out one of the costs, and that 
is the drain from scientists who are 
going to be working on that instead of 
working on other things. 

Why do we have this imbalance of 
trade with Japan? Well, there are a va- 
riety of reasons, but one of the reasons 
is Japan is devoting her research to 
television sets, recorders, refrigerators, 
and things that people buy, while we 
are spending our research on space 
weapons and things that people do not 
buy. 

But there is a practical dollar cost 
also, and as to that dollar cost, I have 
seen all kinds of estimates. The lowest 
estimate I have seen was the New 
York Times where three administra- 
tion spokesmen were quoted as saying 
it would cost something in excess of 
$126 billion. That is the lowest one I 
have seen. Another administration es- 
timate I saw was up to $500 billion. 
Jim Schlesinger, former Secretary of 
Defense, has said $700 billion to $800 
billion. Harold Brown, another former 
Secretary of Defense, has said $1 tril- 
lion. And I saw where a committee of 
scientists said $1.3 trillion. 

I do not think anyone has the va- 
guest idea of what it is going to cost. 
We just know it is going to be horren- 
dous. 

First of all, what does that compare 
with? The biggest expenditure in the 
history of humanity up to this point is 
the Interstate Highway System. The 
Interstate Highway System has cost us 
$123 billion. You are talking about 
something that is going to cost many 
times more than the Interstate High- 
way System. 

How do we pay for it? My friends, 
the citizens of Wisconsin, the citizens 
of Arizona, the citizens of Oregon, the 
citizens of Massachusetts, the citizens 
of Illinois, and all of the citizens of the 
United States of America have. just 
three choices as to how to pay for this. 

No. 1, you dramatically reduce Social 
Security, education, farm programs, 
all the other domestic programs we 
have in this country or, No. 2, we in- 
crease taxes tremendously, or, No. 3, 
we increase deficits beyond the imagi- 
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nation of anyone here and have huge 
inflation with it. 

Those are the only alternatives. 
There is no other way of paying for 
this monstrosity. 

So, I think that my colleague from 
Massachusetts so eloquently has put 
in something that just makes an awful 
lot of common sense. It is a way of 
saying we want some restraint. 

My understanding, and I will be 
happy to be corrected either by the 
Senator from Massachusetts or the 
Senator from Arizona, is that of the 
$1.4 billion that they already have, 
they have only spent about 6 percent 
of it. Am I correct? 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, if I may 
answer the question of my colleague, 
at the current moment, to date, out of 
$1.4 billion allocated last year, the cur- 
rent level of expenditure as of March 
31, 1985, was 3.99 percent, and that is 
by CBO figures. 

Yesterday, I read in one of the 
Sunday newspapers that the expendi- 
ture was at 8 percent, which repre- 
sents now almost two-thirds, almost 
three-quarters of the way through the 
fiscal year we have not yet spent 10 
percent of the $1.4 billion given last 
year, and all we are doing here is sug- 
gesting that we give them the same 
they were given last year, which is still 
not expended. 

Mr. SIMON. I thank my colleague 
for that information. 

It just seems to me that underscores 
the need for using some restraint. 

I note that the Presiding Officer 
here today is the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee who has to 
struggle with all the requests that 
come to us. 

Here is a place where we are saying 
they have only spent 10 percent of 
what they have; let us not just over- 
whelm them with all these huge ex- 
penditures. 

I have seen in State government and 
in Federal Government over the years, 
not just in the Defense Department, 
but in any agency, you give them too 
much money too rapidly and the 
money is going to be spent foolishly 
and not wisely. 

I hope we can give serious consider- 
ation to this amendment and adopt it, 
and I think we will serve the economy 
of this Nation well. I think we will 
serve the military future of this 
Nation well. And it just is simply one 
of these things we should be support- 
ing strongly. 

I commend my colleague and thank 
him for yielding me the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. KERRY. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

I wish to thank my colleague and 
classmate in this great institution and 
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welcome his support and energy in 
this particular effort. 

Mr. President, I was articulating my 
concern for the ABM treaty and for 
the particular experiments which the 
current proposal by the administra- 
tion for SDI puts forward that I be- 
lieve run directly counter to the ABM 
Treaty. 

It becomes absolutely clear, on ex- 
amination, that, at the very least—and 
I would suggest to my colleagues that 
this very least should not be taken as 
a very least because it is one of the 
most vital parts of the process by 
which we respect treaties and arrive at 
agreements with the Soviet Union, 
and that is the question of percep- 
tions. If we take steps, no matter how 
bona fide our intentions, and the clear 
consequence of those steps is to give to 
the Soviet Union the ability to believe 
that something else is happening, then 
that is the real consequence of those 
actions, not our good intentions, but 
what they perceive and the reactions 
they will take as a consequence of 
those perceptions. 

Mr. President, what we are propos- 
ing here—and I know the distin- 
guished chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, the Senator from Ari- 
zona, is one of those who has stood 
stronger than anybody in this country 
for a strong defense and for protecting 
the interests of this Nation, and I 
share with him that desire to protect 
those interests—but it is my, obvious- 
ly, new opinion to this body, but nev- 
ertheless considered judgment that 
what we will do by moving forward 
with each of these experiments is, if 
not in and of themselves at their earli- 
est stages to violate the treaty, we will 
in each case come so close to it, we will 
in each case take a step which in and 
of itself can be interpreted by the 
Soviet Union as being an anticipatory 
breach of it so as to predict with cer- 
tainty what the response of the Soviet 
Union will be as a consequence. 

The ABM Treaty prohibits the de- 
velopment, testing, and deployment of 
ABM systems or components that are 
space-based, sea-based, air-based, or 
mobile land-based. The Strategic De- 
fense Initiative Office’s own analysis, 
contained in its report to the Congress 
issued this April, states that: 

“Development” begins when “‘field test- 
ing” is initiated on either a “breadboard 
model” or “prototype” of an ABM compo- 
nent. 

As the SDIO report states: 

The definition of “development,” coupled 
with Article V of the Treaty, led to the pro- 
hibition on “field testing” of ABM systems” 
and “components” or their “prototypes” 
and “breadboard models” which are other 
than fixed, land-based. 

As the SDI office agrees, “SDI ‘field 
tests’ of space or other mobile-based 
devices cannot involve ABM compo- 
nents or prototypes or breadboard 
models thereof.” 
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Yet that is exactly what the strate- 
gic defense initiative is testing. 

As evidence of this, let us look first 
at the structure of the program. All 
projects within SDI are described as 
research, but they fall under three 
categories—category 6.2 projects, 
which constitute ‘exploratory devel- 
opment,” category 6.3A projects, 
which constitute “advanced develop- 
ment,” and category 6.3 and 6.4 
projects, which constitute ‘‘engineer- 
ing development” and “advanced engi- 
neering development.” 

In some SDI program, projects are 
funded under several, or all of the cat- 
egories. Examples of this include each 
of the directed energy weapons 
projects, including the ground and 
space-based laser systems, the space 
based particle beam and the nuclear 
directed energy project. 

Projects funded under all the catego- 
ries therefore include basic research, 
exploration of technologies, develop- 
ment of technologies, engineering of 
devices, and tests of SDI devices. 

But other projects are organized so 
that they involve only one category. 
For example, the radar discrimination 
technology project under the Surveil- 
lance or SATKA Program, involves 
only exploratory development. This is 
also true of the optical discrimination 
technology project. Other projects, 
such as imaging radar technology and 
imaging laser technology, are catego- 
rized as advanced development, but in- 
clude no engineering development. 
Still others—this is very important— 
such as booster surveillance and track- 
ing and space surveillance and track- 
ing, and the airborne optical system, 
have the sole goal of building and test- 
ing hardware—models for ABM com- 
ponents. In essence, these projects do 
nothing less than fund the building of 
ABM prototypes. 

The SDi report to the Congress, 
issued this April in its unclassified 
form, provides useful, if sometimes 
vague, summaries of each of these 
projects. 

For example, the SDI office states 
the following about its boost surveil- 
lance and tracking system (BSTS) ex- 
periment: 

Project Description: This project pursues 
the technical research necessary for a near 
real-time, fully responsive experiment. The 
program includes system concept definition 
efforts and development/validation of criti- 
cal sensor and data processing components 
associated with these concepts ... A con- 
cept selection decision is being conducted to 
review technical approaches and to start 
demonstration and development of the ex- 
perimental system. 

That is straight out of the SDI 
report. 

What should be noted is that the 
project’s goal is to conduct a “near 
real-time, fully responsive experi- 
ment,” and is already moving to make 
the experiment possible by developing 
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the sensor and data processing hard- 
ware and software to do it. 

BSTS is not research of the kind 
that goes on in a laboratory. It is a 
project whose goal is a test of a satel- 
lite in the sky against ballistic missiles 
in their boost phase. 

As the SDI report states, in its sec- 
tion on ABM compliance, “The boost 
surveillance and tracking system ex- 
periment is a space-based experiment 
* * + to demonstrate technology capa- 
ble of upgrading the current satellite 
early warning system.” 

(Mr. DOMENICI 
chair.) 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, the goal 
is not research. The stated goal in the 
SDI report itself is not research. The 
stated goal is the demonstrate technol- 
ogy and to do it in space. 

The SDI office contends that this 
demonstration or test of technology 
does not violate the ABM Treaty, be- 
cause the BSTS satellite and related 
technology will “not be a prototype of 
an ABM component, and will be limit- 
ed in capability so that it cannot sub- 
stitute for an ABM component.” 

And the report goes on to explain 
why this is true, stating that the 
BSTS satellite “may measure the sig- 
nature of booster plumes, but not in 
real time.” 

This statement is very significant, 
for it reveals the fundamental ap- 
proach of the Reagan administration 
to ABM under SDI. It amounts literal- 
ly to creating a sham of compliance. 
Let us take a moment to analyze it, be- 
cause I think it is that critical. 

The BSTS project’s sole purpose is 
to fund the creation of a satellite de- 
signed to track intercontinental ballis- 
tic missiles in their boost phase—an es- 
sential component of the first stage of 
star wars defense, boost phase defense. 
This satellite will be designed to meas- 
ure the signature of booster plumes, to 
enable the United States to track 
Soviet missiles to shoot them down 
while they are in the boost phase. 

Such a capability against ICBM’s 
clearly violates the ABM treaty, 
which, as the SDI Office stated, pro- 
hibits field testing of ABM systems or 
their components or their prototypes 
or bread-board models in space. 

The SDI office says BSTS does not 
violate the ABM Treaty because it will 
not be conducted in real time. 

In other words, instead of transmit- 
ting the information about the boost 
plumes to the United States immedi- 
ately, BSTS will store the information 
for a while before sending it along. 
That way, supposedly the ABM exper- 
iment under SDI will not have an im- 
mediate ABM capability. 

That is like saying that when you 
have built a gun, and because you 
have intentionally left out the firing 
pin, it is not a gun at all—or even a 


assumed the 
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prototype of a gun, or a bread-board 
model of a gun. 

It certainly would look like a gun, 
and it would function like a gun once 
one made the very simple addition of 
putting the firing pin in. 

The very simple addition of that 
change, and all we have to do, Mr. 
President, is take the satellite, is ex- 
actly like that gun. 

These are exactly the dangers of 
BSTS. I do not know how the Soviet 
Union is supposed to determine that 
the BSTS device does not violate the 
ABM Treaty. It will look like a space- 
based ABM sensor which violates the 
treaty. It will appear to have all the 
capabilities of a space-based ABM 
component sensor prohibited by the 
treaty, and certainly could following 
very minor modifications. But it will 
not have ABM capacities, because it 
will not operate in real time, according 
to the SDI office. 

For better or worse, we live in a 
world that does operate in real time, 
and so does the Soviet Union. The 
clear effect of the kind of treatment of 
the ABM Treaty that the United 
States has undertaken with a program 
such as BSTS will be to destroy the 
ABM Treaty in real time—and that is 
no illusion. 

BSTS is not the only test project in 
SDI that appears to violate the ABM 
Treaty. There are others. For exam- 
ple, there is the space-based space sur- 
veillance and tracking system experi- 
ment, which will use cryogenically 
cooled infrared sensors to detect and 
track warheads and decoys during the 
midcourse of their flight. Why would 
the United States want to track decoys 
in their midcourse of flight? That is 
not necessary for early warning, or 
necessary for surveillance. It is a func- 
tion required by a national ballistic 
missile defense system for use with 
midcourse interceptors of Soviet inter- 
continental missiles. 

The SDI Report states that SSTS 
will “demonstrate the tracking and 
signature data on a number of space 
objects” but won’t have the capability 
to “achieve ABM performance levels.” 

In other words, because SSTS will 
not work quite as well as it needs to in 
order to be an effective ABM system, 
SDI claims that SSTS does not violate 
the ABM Treaty prohibition on 
having space-based sensors that are 
“prototypes” or “breadboard models” 
of ABM capable systems. 

If a system designed to perform the 
ABM function of tracking warheads 
and decoys during the midcourse of 
their flight is not an ABM prototype 
sensor, then I cannot imagine what 
would be considered a prototype of an 
ABM sensor. SSTS is either nothing 
less than a prototype on which to base 
an ABM capable system, or it is a very 
peculiar use of the $475 million pro- 
jected for its cost in the first 5 years of 
SDI. If it is not a prototype for an 
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ABM sensor, why are we spending the 
money to put it up in space? 

Possibly in a class by itself of the 
SDI experiments is the Airborne Opti- 
cal Adjunct, an ABM sensor system to 
be based in the air and designed to 
track ballistic missiles. This experi- 
ment the SDI report describes as not 
violating the treaty because of “sensor 
and platform limitations,” despite the 
fact that the experiment will test the 
system, through observing tests of bal- 
listic missile reentry vehicles! The SDI 
Report contends that this test, too, is 
not of a prototype ABM-capable com- 
ponent. Again, if it is not a prototype, 
why is the SDI Office asking us for 
nearly half a billion to test it? 

Then there is the space based imag- 
ing experiment. Its purpose is to dis- 
tinguish reentry vehicles from decoy 
warheads. When it is demonstrated, it 
too will either violate the ABM Trea- 
ty’s prohibition against ABM sensors 
in space, or require definitions of the 
treaty that make its limits almost 
without meaning. 

We are not merely putting sensors in 
space—SDI plans to demonstrate 
every component of an ABM system. 
That is why we are spending $400 mil- 
lion as of next fiscal year on the space 
based kinetic kill vehicle project, to 
test rocket propelled projective launch 
and guidance. The SDI office does not 
plan on testing it against ICBM’s, but 
instead on satellites as an antisatellite 
device, on the theory that somehow if 
it has an antisatellite capability it by 
definition does not have an ABM capa- 
bility. 

That defies common sense. If you 
can shoot down a satellite from space, 
you are on the way to shooting down a 
missile from space. The latter is pro- 
hibited by the ABM Treaty, and I be- 
lieve in the space-based kinetic kill ve- 
hicle test, we are doing nothing less 
than testing an ABM prototype. 

Possibly the most appalling of all 
the statements in the unclassified SDI 
report may be the justification given 
for the test of the space-based Railgun 
experiment, or “Sagittar experiment.” 
This launcher will use an electromag- 
netic accelerator, analogous in concept 
to a particle beam accelerator, to 
propel projectiles to very high veloci- 
ties that may be significantly greater 
than those achieved by conventional 
rocket interceptors. In essence, this 
project is to develop and test a space- 
based antimissile gatling gun capable 
of rapid fire on the order of about one 
shot per second. 

This experiment appears to violate 
the ABM Treaty in at least two ways— 
first, by being a test of a space-based 
ABM capable weapon or prototype 
weapon, and second, by constituting 
“development, testing, or deployment 
or an automatic or semiautomatic 
system for rapid reload of ABM 
launchers.” 
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SDI justifies this test as in compli- 
ance with the ABM Treaty with the 
following words: 


Specific performance parameters will be 
established to satisfy treaty compliant 
guidelines. 

I read this statement to mean that 
as of this April, the SDI Office has not 
figured out any way that it could justi- 
fy the test being made without violat- 
ing the ABM Treaty, but has decided 
to go ahead with it anyway and figure 
out a way to justify it later. 

So they want us to expend the 
money for a program that on the clear 
face of it will send a signal to the 
Soviet Union we are willing to violate 
the treaty and they are going to tell us 
after we expend the money, Mr. Presi- 
dent, after we have exercised our con- 
stitutional responsibility as Senators, 
how it does not violate the treaty. 

Well, I am one Senator who is not 
satisfied with the notion that we 
should vote hundreds of millions of 
dollars for a project that may destroy 
the ABM Treaty without knowing how 
they intend to adhere to that treaty. I 
think we have a right to ask that ques- 
tion. 

If the Soviet Union were to under- 
take a program like that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the United States would abso- 
lutely rightly so conclude, and I be- 
lieve the Senator from Arizona and a 
host of other Senators would be the 
first people to take the floor of the 
Senate to say that the Soviet Union is 
moving away from the ABM Treaty, 
and that they would no longer consid- 
er themselves bound by it. 

It is true that the tests involved in 
putting BSTS, SSTS, the Hyperveloc- 
ity launcher are, with the exception of 
the Airborne Optical System, not 
scheduled to be actually put into place 
until after President Reagan’s term 
expires. I acknowledge that readily. 
But the whole point of the prohibition 
on the creation of prototypes is so 
that each side would be assured that 
the other side was not about to break 
out of the treaty. If you cannot build a 
prototype, you cannot break out and 
build, in short order, a nationwide bal- 
listic missile defense system; it is not 
about to snap into creation. 

At the very least, the United States 
is engaged in committing an anticipa- 
tory breach of the ABM Treaty. More 
importantly, SDI puts us in the posi- 
tion of eliminating the protections of- 
fered both the United States and 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics by 
the treaty, by redefining the treaty in 
such a way that it no longer provides a 
buffer against breakout. 

As John Rhinelander, the legal ad- 
viser to the SALT I delegation, has 
written, “the basic legal position of 
the administration [that its SDI tests 
do not violate the ABM Treaty] is fac- 
tually suspect and legally question- 
able. If this represents the administra- 
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tion’s basic approach to preventing 
erosion of the ABM Treaty, it makes a 
mockery of treaty compliance.” 

If we decide to accept the position 
taken by the Reagan administration, 
that no hardware is a prototype unless 
it has all the capabilities of a working 
ABM component, we give up our right 
to complain if the Soviets put what 
appear to be prototype laser beam 
weapons in space, so long as they do 
not function in “real time,” or are only 
capable of shooting down our satel- 
lites, rather than our missiles. So long 
as the Soviets can make the kind of 
claims for their systems that the SDI 
office has made for our tests, they can 
go forward as fast as they would like 
with the development of the basic 
hardware for a national nuclear de- 
fense system. 

The ABM Treaty will have come es- 
sentially without meaning rendered 
useless, without really a formal note 
and without really a determination 
that it ought to be. 

This is why it is so important that 
Congress not accept the rationales of- 
fered by the administration and the 
SDI office in trying to justify these 
projects. 

So today, we must ask ourselves, is 
what we are seeking to do with SDI 
worth the destruction of the ABM 
Treaty—a treaty ratified by this body 
by the vote of 98 to 2, and represent- 
ing a profound commitment on the 
part of both the United States and the 
Soviet Union? 

The President and his administra- 
tion clearly believe that the answer to 
this question is yes, for several rea- 
sons. First of all, many members of 
the administration do not believe in 
the ABM Treaty. Secretary of Defense 
Weinberger has stated that he “has 
never been a proponent,” and Richard 
Perle has indicated his open hostility 
to the treaty on numerous occasions. 

Just last Friday, U.S. arms negotia- 
tor Paul Nitze said we could amend 
the ABM Treaty to make it compatible 
with SDI. ACDA chief Kenneth Adel- 
man made a similar statement in 
Boston. 

While I have great respect for Am- 
bassador Nitze, I think to keep the 
ABM Treaty as it is, is more important 
and is really in the interest of this 
country. 

The legislation I offer today does ex- 
actly that. 

Although it freezes SDI spending 
overall, it gives a 23-percent increase 
to every project in SDI which consti- 
tutes real research. Let me describe 
some. Under this amendment, we will 
give a 23-percent increase to projects 
like radar discrimination technology, 
optical discrimination technology, im- 
aging radar technology, imaging laser 
technology, infrared sensors and data 
technology, endoatmospheriec nonnu- 
clear kill technology, exoatmospheric 
nonnuclear kill technology, system en- 
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gineering and analysis, novel concepts, 
research into the  hyper-velocity 
launcher, battle management and 
command, communication and control, 
systems architecture, systems surviv- 
ability, lethality and hardening, space 
power and conversion, space logistics, 
laser, directed energy and particle 
beam research. That is something we 
are not doing to anything else in this 
entire budget, as the President well 
knows. 

Each and every one of those areas I 
mentioned will receive a 23-percent in- 
crease over the $1.4 billion, of which 
only 8 percent has been spent almost 8 
months into the fiscal year. 

This amendment would cut those 
projects which threaten the ABM 
Treaty and nuclear stability. 

This legislation leaves in place $2.4 
billion for research in the area of bal- 
listic missile defense, a 41-percent in- 
crease over the amount spent by the 
United States in fiscal year 1984. This 
is more than enough to prevent Soviet 
breakout in the area of BMD and to 
make it possible for the United States 
to negotiate broader limitations on of- 
fensive and defensive systems in 
Geneva. What this legislation prevents 
is the destruction of a treaty that has 
served and continues to serve U.S. 
strategic interests. 

This was the unanimous position of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee when it last considered the issue in 
the fall of 1983. In a report issued by 
then Chairman Percy without dissent 
on November 18, 1983, the committee 
reiterated the benefits to U.S. security 
maintained by the ABM Treaty in the 
following words: 

The Committee believes that U.S. inter- 
ests have been well served by the ABM 
Treaty. It has saved many billions in acqui- 
sition and operations and maintenance 
costs. Had systems been deployed in the 
early 1970's, they would be outdated today 
and additional expenditures would have 
been required to modernize or replace them. 
The treaty has helped to avert a defense 
planner’s nightmare by avoiding contests in 
defensive systems and in offensive technol- 
ogies designed to defeat them. Conditions 
created by the Treaty provide incentives for 
implementing current strategic arms control 
proposals in which MIRVed missile would 
be abandoned in favor of more stable single 
warhead systems. 

Since research activities are not fully veri- 
fiable under the terms of the accord, the 
Committee believes that vigilance through 
an active ABM research program is a neces- 
sary guarantee against Soviet break- 
through. Absent evidence to the contrary, 
proposals reportedly under consideration by 
the Administration appear to go well 
beyond the level of effort required in guard- 
ing against this contingency. 


The committee report continues 
with the following judgment about the 
SDI Program: 

These proposals call for a level of effort 
that would permit a U.S. deployment deci- 
sion rather than simply a hedge against a 
Soviet deployment. 
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The U.S. ABM Treaty Negotiator, Gerard 
Smith, noted two principal risks of this ap- 
proach, First, rightly or wrongly, it could 
“signal our intention to annul the ABM 
Treaty.” This could propel the Soviet BMD 
program and potentially place the Soviets in 
position to quickly break free of treaty con- 
straints, even if the U.S. ultimately decides 
against adopting advanced BMDs. Second, 
“Any major program to implement the 
President’s dream [to eliminate the threat 
posed by nuclear weapons] would very 
quickly run afoul of the ABM Treaty’s con- 
straints. Even engineering work to develop a 
space based system is banned under the 
Treaty. 


The committee then said the follow- 
ing: 
We question the merits of jeopardizing an 
extremely valuable arms control accord for 
the purpose of exploring programs of uncer- 
tain utility. Given the grave strategic impli- 
cations, the technological uncertainties and 
cost of advanced ballistic missile defense 
concepts, U.S. interests would best be served 
by eschewing programs that threaten con- 
tinued adherence to the ABM Treaty. 


Mr. President, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee wisely under- 
stood that much of what is contained 
in the SDI Program is both unneces- 
sary to protect against Soviet breakout 
and threatens the continued viability 
of the ABM Treaty. And in drafting 
this amendment, I have sought to 
follow exactly the unanimous opinion 
of the members of the committee, for 
whom I have a great deal of respect, in 
judging parts of the SDI Program to 
be a profound threat to the treaty. 

Mr. President, some key administra- 
tion officials have done their best to 
discredit the ABM Treaty by suggest- - 
ing that the Soviet Union is already 
violating it, and that it has the capa- 
bility for a breakout of the treaty by 
suddenly deploying a nationwide ABM 
system, I want to take a moment to 
look closely at these allegations before 
concluding the ABM Treaty has al- 
ready become a dead letter which is no 
longer in the U.S. interest to observe. 

What these officials have done is to 
turn a problem of ambiguity in the 
ABM Treaty into an issue of unilateral 
Soviet violation. 

It has been charged that the phased 
array radar deployed by the Soviets 
near Krasnoyarsk in Siberia is appar- 
ently capable of battle management as 
part of an ABM system and almost 
certainly violates article VI(b) of the 
ABM Treaty. 

Mr. President, I share the concern of 
my colleagues about that radar. I be- 
lieve Krasnoyarsk, when turned on, 
has exactly that potential, to be a vio- 
lation of the ABM Treaty. And yet I 
think we have to be careful not to mis- 
represent both the legal and the mili- 
tary significance of what it portends 
as we make a judgment about some- 
thing as significant as the SDI initia- 
tive. 

The legal issue raised by that radar 
system is whether it is used for early 
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warning of strategic ballistic missile 
attack or for space-tracking. Article 
VIB) states: 

Each party undertakes * * * not to deploy 
future radars for early warning of strategic 
ballistic missile attack except at locations 
along the periphery of its national territory 
oriented outward. 

The administration has charged that 
the Krasnoyarsk system is for early 
warning, and because it is clearly not 
located along the periphery and there- 
fore cannot be oriented outward, it is 
an unqualified violation of the treaty. 

Now it may be true that the Kras- 
noyarsk radar can be used for early 
warning, but it is agreed by technical 
experts that it is difficult to distin- 
guish phased array radars designed for 
tracking satellites and those designed 
for early warning. There is an ambigu- 
ity inherent in such radars, because 
they have the potential for either 
function. 

What the administration does not 
mention in its campaign to downgrade 
the importance of saving the ABM 
Treaty is that the Soviets have raised 
parallel complaints about two new 
large, phased array radars which the 
United States is building in Georgia 
and Texas. When these radars, called 
Pave Paws, become operational in 
1986, they will each provide a 240-de- 
grees field of coverage, and along with 
two earlier Pave Paws radars, will 
cover a very wide area of the United 
States in terms of early warning of 
attack. 

Now the United States contends that 


these radars are used only for space 
tracking and early warning of subma- 


rine-launched ballistic missiles, and 
that is true. But what we are dealing 
with here, what I have been saying 
throughout my comments is that we 
are in a battle of perception. And if 
our perceptions with respects to Kras- 
noyarsk are that we are threatened by 
it, what will the Soviet perception be 
with respect to each and every one of 
the experiments that I have articulat- 
ed? We have a forum that we could go 
before, the Standing Consultative 
Commission, that was set up by the 
ABM Treaty. We have yet to pursue 
that particular effort, and I think we 
ought to. 

Now, Mr. President, the Defense De- 
partment has compared United States 
and Soviet military technologies in its 
“Statement by the Under Secretary of 
Defense Research and Engineering to 
the 99th Congress,” issued on March 
7. In that report, the DOD compared 
relative U.S./U.S.S.R. standing in the 
20 most important areas of basic mili- 
tary technologies. Its conclusion was— 
and this is important in deciding 
whether or not we are going to double 
the budget for SDI research—that the 
United States was superior to the 
Soviet Union in 15 of the 20 basic 
technologies, and that the U.S.S.R. 
was superior in none. The other five, 
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which included directed energy, it 
viewed the U.S. and U.S.S.R. to be 
equal. 

In what is probably the most impor- 
tant of all technologies for the deploy- 
ment of a national ballistic missile de- 
fense system, computers and software, 
the Defense Department judged the 
United States lead in technology as in- 
creasing. 

So the claim that the Soviets are on 
the verge of a major breakthrough in 
that technology should not prompt us, 
given those realities, to feel that we 
need this sudden, huge increase. 

Also, it is one thing for the United 
States to maintain a research team 
and the potential for future tests as a 
hedge against possible future Soviet 
decisions to carry out the testing nec- 
essary to master the complex technol- 
ogy of nationwide ABM systems. It is 
another thing entirely to unilaterally 
decide to destroy the mutual con- 
straints imposed by the ABM Treaty 
in the absence of clear evidence of 
Soviet moves toward a breakout. 

As we have this debate today, one 
cannot help but be reminded of a simi- 
lar debate in these Chambers two dec- 
ades ago, about the first generation 
strategic defense initiative, namely the 
antiballistic missile. That debate was 
followed in sequence by the emotional 
and informed debate on ratification of 
the ABM Treaty, a treaty which is the 
heart of this SDI debate even today. 

Those debates are instructive. For 
although technology has sprung for- 
ward by quantum leaps compared to 
those early systems, the very back- 
bone of the debate is the same. 

In closing, Mr. President, I would 
ask this Chamber to once again think 
back to that debate on the ABM 
Treaty and the ABM systems them- 
selves. The real issue contained in 
SDI, the real heart of what we are de- 
bating in determining whether or not 
we will add so much momentum to 
this system that we may never be able 
to pull it back, is the question of are 
we or are we not as a nation truly com- 
mitted to alternatives to nuclear war? 
Are we or are we not as a nation ready 
today to engage in the most feasible, 
the most time-tested alternative avail- 
able to nuclear war, and that is nucle- 
ar arms control. 

Will we as a country decide to honor 
the commitments and the treaty obli- 
gations that we have and that we are 
pledged to or are we going to brazenly 
ignore the intent, if not the letter, of 
the treaty to which we are prime sig- 
natories? 

The debate I believe, Mr. President, 
is really no less than that. We either 
have to make the decisions now that 
we are going to respect that treaty or 
we may put ourselves in a predicament 
where we will not even have the choice 
in the future to make the determina- 
tion; it will be made for us, because by 
putting these experiments underway 
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and by challenging the treaty and en- 
tering into a whole new area that is 
absolutely the gray area of the treaty, 
we will be inviting the Soviet Union to 
do the same. 

The debate over SDI and the debate 
over ABM both began when scientists, 
who understand that the ABM system 
cannot protect people, started to try to 
arouse people’s interests and to state 
what really was at stake. And I think 
that we can remember that in cities 
and towns all across this country, from 
my State to every other State in the 
Union, citizens stood up and said they 
did not want ABM systems placed in 
their communities. 

Community meetings and every 
newspaper and editorial across this 
country at that time legitimately ques- 
tioned that system. Today we are here 
in this Chamber debating the exact 
same system, the exact same formulas, 
only we are putting them in a differ- 
ent form which, hopefully, because 
they will be in space and not in the 
backyard of every community in 
America, will become more palatable 
to citizens in this country. 

Mr. President, I think as elected offi- 
cials we have a major responsibility to 
question how we are going to spend 
this money and why. I join with my 
colleagues in wanting to create a de- 
fensive posture for this country that is 
second to none. I join with my col- 
leagues in wanting to guarantee that 
we are never disadvantaged as to any 
system that the Soviet Union has. 

I understand the Soviet Union has 
done research in this area and, need- 
less to say, yes, we must do research. 
Yes, we must keep up. Yes, we must 
even be ahead. But in every single 
technology involving SDI, with the 
possible exception of one, we are 
judged to be ahead by our own experts 
today. 

We are moving at a rate of increase 
in expenditure for that research which 
far exceeds anything that the Soviet is 
engaged in today, or anything that 
any planner or expert or member of 
the Defense Department has shown 
they are engaged in today. 

This amendment to freeze at $1.4 
billion will permit the United States to 
continue its important and needed re- 
search, but it will also permit the 
United States to maintain the integri- 
ty of the ABM Treaty and to hopeful- 
ly provide us the time for the Geneva 
talks to be able to provide us with 
even greater assurances as to our abili- 
ty to gain control over technology and 
to be able to avoid the greater risk of 
confrontation which will come from 
star wars. 

Finally, I will reiterate the comment 
I made earlier, Mr. President. Even if 
we spend these trillions of dollars, 
even if we develop a star wars system 
as the best expert can define it, even if 
that system can knock down 90 per- 
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cent of the weapons the Soviet Union 
were to send at us, we still would be 
left in exactly the same predicament 
then as we are today, which is making 
judgments about how badly they can 
hit us and how badly we can hit them, 
and we would still be living under the 
cloud of mutual assured destruction. 

I believe that there are better ways, 
that Geneva offers us greater hope, 
and that this system will preclude any 
kind of arms limitation that came out 
ot Geneva, until we show ourselves 
willing to protect this treaty and move 
in a different direction. 

I urge the adoption of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
do not believe there is a person in Con- 
gress who has a finer combat record 
than my friend from Massachusetts. 
When he makes the statement that 
war is not moral, he finds himself 
agreed with by every person who has 
ever been to war or been close to war. 
There is nothing moral about war. 
The sad thing is that moral people 
engage in it and immoral people 
engage in it. 

I should like to think that I will live 
to see the day when the moral forces 
of the world might prevail and the 
world can understand the hopeless- 
ness, the stupidity, and the frustration 
of war. 

However, I am on my feet now to 
speak in opposition to the amendment 
offered by my colleague from Massa- 
chusetts, Senator Kerry. His amend- 
ment would fund the President's stra- 
tegic defense initiative at $1.4 billion 
in fiscal year 1986, a reduction of $2.32 
billion from the administration’s re- 
quest. 

In view of budgetary constraints, the 
Committee on Armed Services has al- 
ready recommended a reduction of 
$750 million from the administration’s 
request. The committee made this rec- 
ommendation with some reluctance, 
because it will slow important work 
being done in the area of strategic de- 
fense research. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Il- 
linios asked a question which I should 
like to answer in a little more precise 
way. He asked if it were true that only 
a small percentage of the money ap- 
propriated for this project had been 
spent. 

As of October 30, the SDIO had obli- 
gated 62 percent of the funds appro- 
priated to it for fiscal year 1985. This 
compares to 52 percent for DARPA, 58 
percent for the Army, 74 percent for 
the Navy, and 57 percent for the Air 
Force. 

While the strategic defense initiative 
expenditure rate of 12 percent is some- 
what low, it is not out of line. For ex- 
ample, as of April 30, DARPA had ex- 
pended just 5 percent of the money 
appropriated to it for fiscal year 1985, 
and the Air Force had expended just 
15 percent of the RDT&E funds. But 
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because of the congressionally im- 
posed requirement to report on the 
impact of the fiscal year 1985 funding 
reduction, the SDIO was not able to 
begin its work this year in earnest 
until January, 3 months into the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Because it is still in its 
first year, the SDI is composed largely 
of new-start research programs. In 
view of the need to negotiate new con- 
tracts, it got a much slower start ex- 
pending its funds this year. 

Mr. President, the Armed Services 
Committee is charged with the effort 
of trying to maintain a proper defense 
for our country and a proper offensive 
position. As chairman of that commit- 
tee, I do not look upon SDI exactly as 
my friend from Massachusetts looks at 
it. I look upon it as an antiweapon. 

Down through all the history of 
war—in fact, through all the history of 
mankind—for every weapons system 
that has been developed, there has 
been an antiweapons system developed 
against it, and they are always success- 
ful. We can read history and learn 
that when men fought with their fist, 
somebody thought of a club; then 
somebody invented a shield. Somebody 
came up with a bow and arrow. They 
invented a bigger shield, catapults, all 
kinds of machinery of war. We have 
always been able to come up with one 
that will resist a weapon. 

That is what we are looking at. That 
is all SDI is about. People mistakenly 
call it star wars. That is a bad name. I 
think the President dreamed that one 
up, and that is the worst thing he ever 
came up with. We are not having war 
up where the stars are. We are trying 
to prevent war, and that is all this 
whole subject is about. 

I recall reading that General Smuts, 
in South Africa, prophesied that the 
airplane would become the great 
weapon of war, against which there 
would be no defense. Well, in World 
War I it got partly that way. In World 
War I, we developed the tank, another 
weapon it was said could never be 
stopped. Well, we invented ways to 
stop it. 

World War II brought the airplane 
even closer to perfection; yet, it did 
not quite win the war. Now the air- 
plane, thanks to nonpiloted vehicles, 
missiles, and other weapons, will prob- 
ably take a back seat to some antiwea- 
pon we do not know about. 

To get back to this amendment, by 
funding the SDI at $1.4 billion in 
fiscal year 1986, this amendment does 
not even permit an increase over last 
year’s funding level to account for in- 
flation. This amendment funds the 
SDI at more than $1 billion below the 
level that will be required simply to 
continue with contracts initiated last 
year. It is $1.5 billion below the Fund- 
ing Constrained Program recommend- 
ed by the Fletcher Commission. In my 
judgment, a reduction the magnitude 
of that recommended by the Senator 
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from Massachusetts would impair U.S. 
national security. 

Not only is the funding level con- 
tained in the amendment well below 
that which prudence would dictate, 
but the way in which this reduction is 
allocated raises some important ques- 
tions. The Senator’s amendment 
would drastically reduce, and in some 
cases even terminate, some of the 
most important activities within the 
SDI program. 

For example, the Army’s programs 
to develop ground-based antiballistic 
missile [ABM] interceptors are termi- 
nated. I cannot understand the basis 
for this recommendation. The develop- 
ment of these interceptors raises no 
concerns about U.S. compliance with 
the ABM Treaty. In fact, these sys- 
tems could be deployed in limited 
numbers within the treaty. The Soviet 
Union currently has 100 ABM inter- 
ceptors deployed around Moscow. Yet, 
the Senator from Massachusetts cries 
at great length about our violating the 
ABM Treaty. If Moscow has not vio- 
lated it, I do not know what violation 
is or sounds like. The only difference 
between the ones they have and the 
ones we are developing is that ours are 
nonnuclear. 

The Senator’s amendment also ter- 
minates two important programs that 
are developing the capability to dis- 
criminate between attacking warheads 
and decoys. Critics of the SDI argue 
that an opponent can overwhelm the 
defense by utilizing cheap decoys that 
look like warheads. The airborne opti- 
cal adjunct [AOA] and the terminal 
imaging radar [TIR] programs are de- 
signed to insure that defenses can be 
effective by discriminating between 
actual warheads and the decoys. The 
Army's ABM interceptor programs, 
and these discrimination projects, 
would be important aspects of a termi- 
nal defense of the United States or 
NATO. 

These programs also make up an im- 
portant part of the United States 
hedge against a Soviet break-out or 
“creep-out” of the ABM Treaty. In 
view of Soviet violations of that treaty 
like the Krasnoyarsk radar, and what 
appears to be their preparation of a 
territorial ABM defense, termination 
of these programs is in my judgment 
irresponsible. 

Mr. President, the amendment also 
terminates, and I wish to emphasize 
this, two important satellite develop- 
ment programs, the booster surveil- 
lance and tracking system [BSTS], 
and the space surveillance and track- 
ing system [SSTS]. These programs 
were underway well before the Presi- 
dent’s March 23, 1983, speech, and 
they are designed to perform missions 
that will be necessary even if we do 
not decide to deploy strategic de- 
fenses. 
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The BSTS is developing a replace- 
ment for the Defense Support Pro- 
gram [DSP] satellite, which is our 
most important sensor for providing 
warning of a Soviet nuclear attack 
against the United States. The DSP 
needs to be replaced in order to im- 
prove our capability to identify and 
characterize a potential attack. The 
SSTS program is developing a satellite 
that will be capable of monitoring ob- 
jects in space, and thus providing 
warning of potential threats to our im- 
portant space-based assets. This is an 
important program for enhancing the 
survivability of key U.S. space-based 
assets, and like the BSTS it would be 
necessary even if the SDI did not 
exist. 

The Committee on Armed Services 
conducted a number of hearings on 
the SDI this year, and we heard testi- 
mony from both administration and 
public witnesses. We not only reviewed 
the technology program, but we ana- 
lyzed the policy issues surrounding 
this important initiative as well. Based 
on this analysis, we concluded that the 
SDI is a high priority program. Strate- 
gic defenses could not only help to en- 
hance the survivability and effective- 
ness of U.S. strategic forces, but they 
hold the promise or reducing this 
country’s current sole reliance on of- 
fensive nuclear retaliation for deter- 
rence. 

In view of budgetary constraints, the 
Committee on Armed Services has al- 
ready recommended a large reduction 


in the SDI budget this year. I strongly 
urge my colleagues to oppose the 
amendment before the Senate—and 
any others that seek further reduc- 
tions in SDI funding—and to support 
the committee’s recommendation. 


Mr. President, just to wind up, I am 
carried back to the days that I first 
served on the Space Committee just 
after it was first formed. I remember 
President Kennedy making the state- 
ment over in the other House that we 
were going to put a man on the Moon, 
and everyone thought he was sort of 
half crazy, but those of us on the 
Space Committee who did not quite 
have all of his confidence recognized 
that there were problems, just as 
there are problems in this SDI Pro- 
gram, problems that could be over- 
come, and, Mr. President, they were 
overcome, and we put a man on the 
Moon, and we have satellites now in 
space that enable us to use them for 
television, telephone, telegraphy, 
radio, for any purpose that we want 
to. We now are thinking of exploring 
in more depth the planet Mars. 

There is no end, Mr. President, in 
my humble opinion, to what this coun- 
try can do if it makes up its mind to do 
it, including perfecting a system that 
will not just be 90 percent effective 
against incoming missiles; I think we 
can perfect one that will shoot down 
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any missile that is fired in our direc- 
tion. 

I can go on and on recalling days of 
the problems we have had with pro- 
grams similar to SDI. The B-17 pro- 
gram in the 1930's, that took four 
straight Congresses to approve it be- 
cause people said it would not fly. I do 
not have to tell you what the B-17 did 
in World War II. And I think of the 
proximity fuse that everyone sort of 
laughed at—“You mean you can devel- 
op a fuse that will go off 5 feet from 
the object? It can’t be done.” It was 
done, and we had it stolen from us by 
our enemies. 

So, Mr, President, I wind up in oppo- 
sition to this amendment. I think it is 
a bad, bad mistake. 

I think the Armed Services Commit- 
tee has already cut this program by a 
sufficient amount. I think when we 
get through with the House Commit- 
tee, it probably will be cut a little 
more. But I do not want to see the 
United States being accused once 
again of failing to go ahead. 

And I will end by reciting a story I 
have told in this Chamber before 
when we so foolishly stopped our ex- 
perimentation with the supersonic 
transport. 

I spent part of the following month 
in Paris at the Paris Air Show, and 
one day at lunch with all of my friends 
from the countries over there that 
make aircraft that I flew with many 
and knew, the president of Aerospecial 
pointed his finger at me and said, “I 
never thought I would see the day 
when the United States quit, and we 
are going to catch you.” 

And I only remind my colleagues 
that at that time we were selling over 
80 percent of the aircraft in avionics 
and parts in this world, and today we 
are struggling with 65 percent. 

So let us not be foolish. Let us not 
be overwhelmed by the cries of those 
who think that war can be ended by 
amendments. War can only be ended 
when men make up their minds to end 
it. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I rise to 
oppose the Kerry amendment. I will 
just take a few minutes because I 
know there may be others coming over 
to debate this afternoon. We are not 
going to vote on this one today. 

But first a brief explanation of the 
amendment as I analyze it. 

It limits the funds for 1986 to the 
fiscal year 1985 appropriated level of 
$1.4 billion, and it eliminates the fund- 
ing for numerous tactical applications 
of technologies but permits them to be 
funded from the strategic defense ini- 
tiative $1.4 billion. In other words, it 
blocks certain programs in other parts 
of the budget, but permits them to be 
funded under the $1.4 billion. It ex- 
tends fiscal year 1985 reporting re- 
quirements. It adds studies by CBO 
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and the Joint Economic Committee, 
and it eliminates all demonstrations. 

Section 2 states that funds author- 
ized by the SDI Research Authoriza- 
tion Act are in lieu of any other au- 
thorization for SDI in fiscal year 1986. 

Section 3 reaffirms the policy estab- 
lished by Congress in 1975 and all re- 
search related to antiballistic missiles 
may be carried out for the purpose of 
improving antimissile technology, but 
that demonstrations or prototypes or 
preprototype weapons systems may 
not be an objective of SDI and may 
not be carried out under the program. 

Mr. President, I do not agree with 
this amendment. I think it goes far 
beyond any cuts I would be willing to 
make. It basically freezes the funding. 
It does not permit us sufficient 
progress toward understanding what is 
feasible in this overall area. Even 
though I am skeptical as to some of 
the claims, some of the exaggerated 
claims made on the part of some 
spokesmen for the administration as 
far as SDI, I certainly believe we 
should have a vigorous and complete 
research program. 

It leaves us no money for a number 
of new starts planned for later than 
fiscal year 1985, and it certainly re- 
duces the leverage we would otherwise 
have in the arms control negotiations 
related to strategic defense. 

Mr. President, I will have further 
comments on this amendment tomor- 
row, but at this point in time I just 
urge my colleagues to look very care- 
fully at this amendment. We are going 
to have at this count at least 10 or 12 
amendments on SDI. This will be one 
of them. It is my impression that this 
amendment cuts further than any of 
the other amendments will cut. 

So even for those Senators who are 
inclined to believe that the committee 
bill is too high, I urge them to not sup- 
port this amendment but rather to 
look for other amendments that will 
take a more balanced approach which 
we will be debating later this after- 
noon and tomorrow. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? Since this is 
Monday afternoon, and obviously 
nothing very much exciting is going to 
happen, might I just make a record on 
a couple of items? 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, is the 
Senator about to say something im- 
portant and exciting? If he is, I yield. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I never say any- 
thing important on Monday after- 
noon. 

Mr. NUNN. I yield to my friend from 
Arkansas anyway. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, could 
the Senator tell us approximately how 
much time was spent in committee on 
debating this issue? 

Mr. NUNN. I really do not know how 
much time was spent debating it. We 
had rather vigorous debate when we 
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were marking it to the zero level, the 
last mark we made before bringing 
this bill to the floor. We had a rather 
vigorous debate in the committee at a 
3-percent level which was the first bill 
we reported to the floor before the 
budget deliberations. Most of the care- 
ful examination of SDI was done in 
Senator WaARNER’s Subcommittee on 
Strategic Matters, although some 
hearings were held on the full commit- 
tee level. If you add it all up, it would 
be considerable, but I would be afraid 
to guess. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, just 
the other day the chairman of the 
committee said, I think sort of euphe- 
mistically but I think with a grain of 
truth in it, that you really do not 
know what is going on in this process. 
That concerned me a little bit because 
it confirmed a very nagging suspicion I 
had about who really does know where 
this money is going, what it is being 
spent for, and how efficient this pro- 
gram is. 

I was just wondering if the ranking 
member of the committee can assure 
other Senators that the committee is 
right on top of this, that you know 
where the money is going and what it 
is being spent for, and that it is being 
spent for the most efficient and in the 
most efficient possible way toward an 
ultimate SDI. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I say to 
the Senator from Arkansas, based on 
recent news articles about the Penta- 
gon spending in general and certain 
projects in particular, that I would not 
give the Senator that kind of assur- 
ance on any project we have in this 
bill or any project that is being 
funded. I would not say that is just 
true in the Defense Department, but I 
would say it is pretty generally true 
across the Government. 

The SDI is a very broad program, It 
has been defined, in my opinion, much 
too broadly by the President when he 
says basically it will allow us to have 
such a comprehensive shield that we 
can eliminate all nuclear weapons and 
then, paraphrasing him, we will be 
magnanimous enough to turn it over 
to the Soviet Union. I do not agree 
with that definition and, therefore, I 
look rather skeptically at the funding 
level. 

I supported the funding level of $2.9 
billion, which the committee has come 
out with, which is considerably lower 
than the administration’s request, not 
because I am against the research on 
the program—I think it is very impor- 
tant research; I have always supported 
research in this area—but because, 
when you define a program, as this 
one has been defined, as broad as uni- 
versal salvation, it is awfully hard to 
have meaningful criteria to measure it 
against. 

This program is in that category. 
They are ambiguous projects. But, by 
the very nature of research, a lot of 
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them are ambiguous. By the very 
nature of basic research, they are am- 
biguous and we cannot pinpoint it to 
the degree I would like and to the 
degree most people would like. 

There are a number of outstanding 
requests we have made for various in- 
formation and we have not received 
answers to some of those questions. I 
am waiting this week and I hope 
before the debate is concluded I will 
be able to have more information than 
I have now. 

But the short answer to the Sena- 
tor’s question is, no, we do not have all 
the information that would give me 
total comfort in this program, but I 
think that is also true in many other 
research programs and perhaps more 
so in this one than most because of its 
background, because of its very broad 
definition from the Presidential level. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Senator PROXMIRE 
apparently is going to be over in a 
minute to at least lay down an amend- 
ment that he and I will offer at a level 
of $1.9 billion. It also does some other 
things and I will not debate that 
amendment now. 

But it also does another thing. It ap- 
points a panel to investigate the way 
this money is being spent. These 
would be scientists, physicist types 
who could evaluate the program and 
the expenditure of money and give 
some of us the assurance that this pro- 
gram is really on track. 

I am not asking the Senator from 
Georgia to support the amendment of 
Senator PROXMIRE and myself. But I 
just wonder if he thinks that that part 
of the amendment has merit; that is, 
the appointment of a blue-ribbon 
panel which would report back to the 
Congress. This, of course, is a very se- 
cretive undertaking, but I get the feel- 
ing that I am not alone in worrying 
about this because we have been 
giving the Pentagon anywhere from a 
10- to 12-percent increase plus infla- 
tion each year and you have seen some 
of the results—the $7,400 coffeepots, 
and I am not going to go through that 
litany. 

But I wonder if the Senator feels 
that 3 years from now we might be 
back here in the midst of revelation 
that make $435 clawhammers look like 
peanuts when you are talking about 
doubling a budget from $1.4 billion to 
$2.9 billion, a really basic research pro- 
gram, doubling it from $1.4 billion to 
$2.9 billion. 

Would it be reasonable to assume we 
might very well come back here 2 or 3 
years from now and yearn for the good 
old days of the $435 clawhammer? 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I do not 
think I would yearn for those days, 
but there may be other problems that 
will occupy our minds 3 or 4 years 
from now. The Senator may be correct 
in that. I hope we do not ever look 
back and think that hammers at $435 
are good bargains. 
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Mr. BUMPERS. The Senator from 
Georgia, I believe, shares the pro- 
found respect that I have and I think 
he has for former Secretary of De- 
fense Harold Brown, who is a physi- 
cist. I think the Senator will also 
recall either in a luncheon that I 
hosted for the former Secretary or 
when he testified before the Armed 
Services Committee that he said it 
would be the height of folly to in- 
crease this program by 100 percent or 
certainly anything in excess of 100 
percent. He said he had never seen a 
program that would absorb a 100-per- 
cent increase in funding efficiently. Is 
the Senator familiar with the former 
Secretary’s views on this? 

Mr. NUNN. I have talked to former 
Secretary Brown at length on this sub- 
ject. I heard him speak on it. I have 
read lengthy papers that he has writ- 
ten on it. I think he has much to say 
that is of great use and benefit in ana- 
lyzing this program. 

I am also familiar with the testimo- 
ny of former Secretary of Defense 
James Schlesinger. I also have, and I 
am sure the Senator from Arkansas 
has, great respect for former Secretary 
Schlesinger, as well as former Secre- 
tary Brown. I think both support re- 
search, but both think the levels re- 
quested by the administration are very 
high and cannot be justified under 
any research formula based on previ- 
ous programs. 

I believe you have to start, though, 
with the definitions. If you define the 
program as the program that will pro- 
vide an impenetrable shield over the 
United States and you further define 
it as one that will allow us to abolish 
nuclear weapons because we would 
have such a great defense we would 
not even need the threat of retalia- 
tion, and then you say, you begin to 
hint very strongly and say the defense 
as we have defined it in the past, that 
is,m the ability to take the first strike 
and respond to that, we can deter that 
first strike without it being made be- 
cause of our great ability to respond, 
and even that whole question is now 
under debate because we are going to 
have such perfect defenses, and you 
top all of that off by saying we are 
going to at some point in the future, 
once we perfect these defenses, turn 
over that technology to the Soviet 
Union so that we can then arrive at a 
millennium together, I think if you 
define a program that broadly and you 
are sitting down there in the bureauc- 
racy somewhere deciding how much 
you spend against those targets, then 
there is no limit to the amount that 
you need to spend. 

I would say that you could probably 
say, if you were in the bureaucracy 
under that kind of definition coming 
from the highest levels of Govern- 
ment, the amount of money that could 
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be at least bureaucratically justified 
would be infinite. 

So I think the beginning point is not 
the detailed line items, which I sup- 
pose probably none of us have enough 
information to completely analyze, but 
the beginning point is the defintion. I 
hope that we begin to evolve a more 
realistic definition as to what our 
goals and objectives are with this over- 
all program known as the strategic de- 
fense initiative. That, to me, is the be- 
ginning point. It is not going to be 
easy. I do not think we can solve it in 
the debate in the next couple of days 
on the strategic defense initiative. 

But I hope we can begin addressing 
that definition and I hope we can par- 
ticularly try to pinpoint the adminis- 
tration in the months to come out 
with their definition. 

I do not know whether the Senator 
follows my exact logic on that. But the 
logic is if you define a program that 
broadly it is awfully hard to ever say a 
particular line item is not necessary in 
order to achieve that goal which, 
again, is as broad as what I call univer- 
sal salvation. 

Mr. BUMPERS. We are not talking 
now about the concept or the advis- 
ability of SDI or any of the arguments 
about that. We are simply talking 
about we are proceeding here on the 
assumption that we are going forward 
with at least the basic research, and 
we are talking about how much money 
is going to be required to stay on track 
on some elusive time schedule with 
which I am not familiar. 

But just to get down to a more basic 
problem, let me say in that connection 
that the real agony and fear that we 
have here is that we are shotgunning 
this program. As the Senator knows, 
there is a whole host of research 
projects in this. I have this feeling 
that perhaps we are just throwing a 
lot of money into different projects. 

Some of these things probably can 
absorb a 100-percent increase, some of 
these proposals within the SDI re- 
search project can probably absorb a 
100-percent increase. Some others 
cannot. The question is, which ones 
can and which ones are most likely to 
give us some benefit, even should SDI 
ultimately be scrapped? Those are de- 
cisions that I do not know whether 
they have been made or not. 

Just conceptually, have there been 
representations made to the commit- 
tee that SDI can be made 100 percent 
effective and guarantee the people of 
this country that a Soviet missile 
could not penetrate some kind of a 
shield over us or our allies? 

Mr. NUNN. I have never heard that. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Would it be fair to 
say, as the Union of Concerned Scien- 
tists have said in a fairly comprehen- 
sive article, that after we spend what- 
ever amount we will spend, say $27 or 
$28 billion in research, $500 billion to 
$1 trillion in deployment, that 90 per- 
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cent of the effectiveness is the very 
highest efficacy anybody has ever sug- 
gested SDI could attain? If that is 
true, of course, if the Soviet Union 
were to launch 10,000 warheads at the 
United States, it would be fair to say 
1,000 of them would find their target, 
would they not? 

Mr. NUNN. I think the Senator’s 
arithmetic is correct. I do not know 
about the 90-percent figure. I am not 
sure about 90 percent, 95 percent or 
100 percent. Again, there is the basic 
definition. If your definition is to have 
the capability of retaliating by having 
a survivable weapons system because 
of your system, then 90 percent would 
be very high and it would be a great 
help in preserving deterrence. If you 
determine 100 percent reliability as 
the necessary protection in protecting 
the population of this country, then 
90 percent, to say the least, is not in- 
vincible. In fact, it would be a disaster 
of unprecedented world proportions, 
were 10 percent of the Soviet missiles 
to get through. So, again, it depends 
on one’s definition of where you are 
trying to go. That is what is missing in 
this debate, in my opinion. That is also 
what is missing in the President’s ap- 
proach to this overall problem. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Let us assume that 
the Soviet defensive staff says that 
the SDI is something that is offensive 
to them. If I were a Soviet defense 
planner, I might consider two things: 
No. 1, I might plan to go to roughly 
35,000 warheads instead of the rough- 
ly 9,000 they have right now so that if 
the 90-percent effectiveness did some- 
how or other occur—I do not think it 
will ever be 90 percent effective but 
that is the highest claim I have heard 
made for it—if the Soviet Union decid- 
ed to go to 35,000 warheads, which 
some people say they can reach by 
1995, at a cost of probably a lot less 
than it would cost them to build the 
SDI, that means 3,500 warheads would 
get through and we might preserve 
some retaliatory capability. But the 
net effect would be that the Soviet 
Union and the United States would 
cease to exist, would it not? 

Mr. NUNN. I think there are a large 
number of scientific experts who be- 
lieve that to be the case, with that 
kind of explosive power. Again, this 
gets us to the theory which I believe 
deserves very careful consideration by 
both superpowers. I am hopeful that 
studies which are ongoing in both cap- 
itals will assist. 

I could not answer that. The Senator 
is asking about 3,500 warheads getting 
through and dealing this country a 
devastating blow of unprecedented 
magnitude. I would say the answer to 
that is yes. 

Again, if you are talking about pro- 
tecting the population of the country, 
in my opinion, if the country faced 
that kind of an attack, you would not 
have succeeded at all. 
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If your definition of defense is one 
that is designed to protect the ability 
to retaliate, then the 3,500 that get 
through, depending on their targeting, 
what they have had to do to evade de- 
fenses, what they have done in their 
boost phase to avoid a possible boost 
phase defense capability we may have 
developed, and how that affected their 
accuracy—all those questions would 
have to be computed to determine 
whether they succeeded in eliminating 
your ability to retaliate. Of course, 
that would still be land based. We 
would still have sea-based retaliation, 
which is almost invulnerable. It would 
give us the ability to retaliate. Under 
those circumstances, as long as we 
have the ability to retaliate with a 
massive strike against the Soviet 
Union, not only their military targets 
but even including, as a last resort, the 
massive retaliation or mutual assured 
destruction, then that whole ability to 
plant in the Soviet mind the indelible 
thought that any such strike against 
this country would not be successful in 
the sense of eliminating your ability to 
retaliate, hopefully that kind of attack 
would never occur because they would 
know that we could retaliate, that 
they would suffer grievous damage, 
and deterrence would have been 
worse. Again, it depends on the defini- 
tion. 

(Mr. WILSON assumed the chair.) 

Mr. BUMPERS. I do not want to 
detain the Senator, but I want to 
make one observation. Just from a 
basic standpoint, when you consider 
that somewhere between 50 and 60 of 
our strategic warheads are on subma- 
rines and nobody knows that better 
than the Soviet Union, and SDI is not 
designed to protect them because right 
now and for the foreseeable future our 
submarine forces are going to be invul- 
nerable, what we are really doing is 
building a $1 trillion system or some- 
where in that vicinity to protect about 
1,000 missiles sitting in static siloes, 
which leads me to believe that per- 
haps SDI’s argument really goes not 
to protecting command and communi- 
cations centers but to protecting popu- 
lation centers. I see that as a very dan- 
gerous concept for the American 
people, to be led to believe that the 
population centers will be protected by 
this system. 

Mr. NUNN. If that is the view of the 
American people, I hope the debate 
that occurs in the next couple of days 
will begin to have people think about 
that in depth. 

I have always supported defense re- 
search and I continue to, and I sup- 
port the level in the committee’s bill, 
but I do think it is enormously impor- 
tant for the American people to recog- 
nize that this hope of a complete and 
total population protection that will 
allow us to move into some different 
posture relating to nuclear weapons, 
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to do away with nuclear weapons, to 
do away with the concept of deter- 
rence, meaning the ability to retaliate, 
is something that is not supported by 
any testimony, including even the ad- 
ministration experts. 

The thing that is frustrating to me 
is if you listen to the administration 
experts, none of them will support the 
President’s own definition of strategic 
defense. They do not say that right 
now, but when you ask them question 
after question and pull them back to 
this definition, I can find no scientific 
administration testimony that sup- 
ports the definition. They do support 
his program, but not the definition. 

What concerns me, and I know I 
have a slightly different approach 
than my friend from Arkansas, is we 
may very well find some very useful 
technological approaches. If we do not 
have arms control agreements in 
Geneva, we may have to find a way to 
protect our land-based deterrence sys- 
tems. I believe we do have to have 
some other basing modes, some new 
elements of detection. 

What gives me great concern is that 
if you listen to the description by the 
President and even the Secretary of 
Defense of the goals of this program 
and you look down the road 3 or 4 
years and the public discovers that, 
indeed, as the Senator said, you are 
not going to be able to achieve 100- 
percent protection, and any kind of 
nuclear attack by the Soviet Union 
against U.S. cities would be devastat- 
ing to our country, and the population 
of this country will still be very vul- 
nerable, even though defensive sys- 
tems which are essential to maintain 
deterrence survive, it may be confus- 
ing to American people that they have 
been misled in this justification. 

So as one who believes that defen- 
sive systems may very well have to 
play a role in the future, I am very 
concerned about the definitions that 
have been articulated. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the 
Kerry amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, following 
the disposition of the Kennedy 
amendment on tomorrow, there be 40 
minutes of debate on the Kerry 
amendment No. 252, 30 minutes under 
the control of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Kerry] and 10 min- 
utes under the control of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices or their designees, to be followed 
immediately by a vote on the Kerry 
amendment. 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I shall not object. 

What is the number of the amend- 
ment by Mr. Kerry? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. 252. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, is that 
the number that is presently before 
the Senate? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I believe it is. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman. 

I have no objection, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished chairman yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Would it be possi- 
ble for the chairman to permit the 
amendment that Senator Bumpers, 
Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. Marturias, and I have 
follow the action on the Kerry amend- 
ment so we may take it up, debate it, 
and act on it? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I have no objec- 
tion to that, Mr. President. We can in- 
clude that in the unanimous-consent 
agreement. It will take a little reword- 
ing, but it would be very proper. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I have no objec- 
tion to that, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I do not object. Did 
Mr. GOLDWATER include the request by 
Mr. PROXMIRE? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BYRD. There is no objection, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS ON BEHALF OF 
THE VICE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair, on behalf of the Vice President, 
pursuant to Public Law 86-380, ap- 
points the following Senators to the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
RotH] and the Senator from Minneso- 
ta [Mr. DURENBERGER]. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEE HEALTH BENEFITS 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
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proceed to the consideration of H.R. 
873, a bill to permit employee organi- 
zations which are not eligible to par- 
ticipate in the Federal Employee 
Health Benefits Program solely be- 
cause of the requirements that appli- 
cations for approval be filed before 
January 1, 1980, to do so under certain 
conditions, which is not being held at 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 873) to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide that employee orga- 
nizations which are not eligible to partici- 
pate in the Federal employees health bene- 
fits program solely because of the require- 
ment that applications for approval be filed 
before January 1, 1980, may apply to 
become so eligible, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill 
Was passed. 

Mr. BYRD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
MINORITY LEADER AND RECESS 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished minority leader now be recog- 
nized in morning business for a history 
of the Senate statement and that fol- 
lowing the conclusion of that state- 
ment the Senate automatically stand 
in recess until 11 a.m. on Tuesday, 
June 4. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The minority leader is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished majority leader for 
his courtesy in arranging for me to de- 
liver at this time my 74th speech on 
the “United States Senate.” 


THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


SENATE COMMITTEES, 1900-1946 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the 
United States Senate works by com- 
mittee in considerable part and all sen- 
ators realize that their careers here 
will, in large part, be determined by 
the committee assignments they re- 
ceive. These days, every senator, no 
matter how new to this body, serves 
on at least one major standing com- 
mittee. But it was not always this way. 
Only after Lyndon Johnson became 
Democratic leader in 1953 did Senate 
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Democrats agree to place freshman 
senators on major committees, before 
giving senior members second major 
assignments. Republicans did not 
adopt a similar practice until 1965. Be- 
cause of this policy, when I came to 
the Senate in January 1959, I received 
a seat on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, an honor for which other mem- 
bers of the Senate had waited years to 
achieve. I will always be grateful to 
Lyndon Johnson, and to Senator 
Hayden and Senator Richard Russell, 
especially, for that assignment. My re- 
ception in the Senate, so far as com- 
mittee posts were concerned, was 
therefore considerably different from 
the fate that befell some very promi- 
nent senators at the turn of the centu- 
ry. 
Let me begin with a portrait of an 
ambitious young man, newly elected to 
the United States Senate at the age of 
thirty-six. The year was 1899; the sen- 
ator was Albert J. Beveridge, Republi- 
can of Indiana. Senator-elect Bever- 
idge personified the young man on the 
rise, with visions of national glory and 
the presidency fixed in his head. His 
eloquent speeches defending American 
expansion in the Philippines and the 
Caribbean had drawn national press 
coverage of his campaign in Indiana. 
Immediately after winning a Senate 
seat, Beveridge had sailed for the Phil- 
ippine Islands to examine first-hand 
that newly-acquired American colony. 
As a result of that trip, and his al- 
ready flourishing reputation, Bever- 
idge believed he had earned an ap- 
pointment to the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. He also wanted an 
assignment to the Committee on the 
Philippines—indeed, he expected to 
become its chairman. If that were not 
enough, he also requested appoint- 
ment to the Judiciary Committee. Sen- 
ator Beveridge campaigned intensively 
for those posts, writing important sen- 
ators and encouraging his friends to 
write letters and lobby on his behalf.: 
Beveridge’s efforts were almost for 
naught. While he was assigned to the 
Philippines Committee, the chairman- 
ship went to a senior senator, Henry 
Cabot Lodge. Beveridge instead 
became chairman of the Forest Reser- 
vation and Protection-of-Game Com- 
mittee, which existed solely to provide 
him with an office and a clerk. His 
other committee memberships were on 
Indian Depredations; Organization, 
Conduct, and Expenditures of the Ex- 
ecutive Departments; Private Land 
Claims; Territories; and a select com- 
mittee to investigate the condition of 
the Potomac River Front. None of 
these could be considered high-rank- 
ing committees. Theodore Roosevelt, 
then Governor of New York, had been 
among the many who lobbying to put 
Beveridge on Foreign Relations. Roo- 
sevelt’s friend, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
wrote back that he agreed Beveridge 
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was “a very bright fellow, well in- 
formed and sound in his views.” But 
Lodge added that Beveridge had “a 
very imperfect idea of the rights of se- 
niority and. . . a large idea of what he 
ought to have.” There would be no 
seat on Foreign Relations until a few 
years later when Beveridge had sea- 
soned. For the time being, Senator 
Lodge observed that Beveridge was 
“fortunate” just to get on the Philip- 
pines Committee.” 

A few years later another man with 
powerful ambitions entered the 
Senate. Robert La Follette, a crusad- 
ing reformer, has served as Governor 
of Wisconsin before his election to the 
Senate, and he was used to executive 
prerogatives. In the Senate, however, 
La Follette started out on the botton 
rung, no matter what his previous ex- 
perience. He had received a form letter 
from the chairman of the Republican 
Committee on Committees asking for 
his preference in committee assign- 
ments. La Follette replied that he had 
only one preference, and that was the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
Considering his experience in regulat- 
ing railroads in Wisconsin, this was an 
obvious choice, but it was the last 
place that the conservative Old Guard 
of his party intended to place him. In- 
stead, La Follette was assigned to the 
committees on Census, Civil Service 
and Retrenchment, Claims, Immigra- 
tion, Indian Affairs, Pensions, and the 
select committee to investigate the 
condition of the Potomac River front, 
the latter of which he would chair. 

“I had immediate visions of cleaning 
up the whole Potomac River front,” 
La Follette later wrote, “until I found 
that in all its history the committee 
never had a bill referred to it for con- 
sideration, and had never held a meet- 
ing. My committee room was reached 
by going down into the sub-cellar of 
the Capitol, along a dark winding pas- 
sage lighted by dim skylights which 
leaked badly, to a room carved out of 
the terrace on the west side of the 
Capitol.” 

From his subterranean committee 
room, La Follette reflected on the 
nature of Senate committees. Some of 
the committees to which he was as- 
signed, including the one he chaired, 
had no business to conduct at all. 
Others, especially Claims, Indian Af- 
fairs, and Pensions were tremendously 
busy with a multiplicity of minor bills 
of a private nature. He could see the 
motives of the party hierarchy that 
controlled the Republican Committee 
on Committees: “We will give the gen- 
tleman so much routine work to do 
that he will not trouble us at all,” he 
imagined them saying. The real power 
and influence lay in other committees. 
“Of first importance is the great Fi- 
nance Committee,” La Follette ob- 
served, “which has charge of all bills 
affecting the tariff, currency and 
banking.” At that time the Finance 
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Committee was chaired by Senator 
Nelson Aldrich of Rhode Island. 
“Other very powerful committees,” La 
Follette went on, “are Interstate Com- 
merce, with its control of bills relating 
to railroads, trusts and combinations, 
and the Committees on Rules, on Ap- 
propriations, on Foreign Relations, 
and on the Judiciary.”* 

Mr. President, at the turn of the 
century there were fifty-five standing 
committees of the Senate, eight select 
committees, one joint committee, and 
two joint commissions. That made a 
total of sixty-six committees and com- 
missions for a Senate with ninety 
members. As Senators Beveridge and 
La Follette discovered, the majority of 
these committees were non-perform- 
ing. One way to sort out the working 
committees from those that existed 
only to provide their chairmen with 
some space, was to look at the commit- 
tee staffs. Each committee was as- 
signed at least one clerk. Those com- 
mittees with more work were entitled 
to additional clerks and messengers. 
Using the staff as a standard, the Fi- 
nance Committee ranked first on the 
list with four clerks and a messenger. 
Appropriations and Pensions each had 
three clerks and a messenger. Commit- 
tees with two clerks and a messenger 
included Claims, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Foreign Relations, Judiciary, 
and Military Affairs. Those with two 
clerks were Immigration, Naval Af- 
fairs, Pacific Islands and Puerto Rico, 
the Philippines, Post Office, Printing, 
Public Buildings, and Territories. That 
suggests at least eighteen working 
committees.* 

Location also served as an indication 
of a committee’s status and prestige. 
The Finance Committee, lair of Sena- 
tor Aldrich—by all accounts the most 
powerful senator of that generation— 
operated out of the second floor 
rooms, just off the Senate chamber, 
which I currently occupy as Democrat- 
ic leader. Only two other committees 
were located on the second floor off 
the chamber: Appropriations and the 
District of Columbia. Now, at that 
time, the District Committee in effect 
ran the nation’s capital city. The Dis- 
trict Committee then operated out of 
what is now known as the Lyndon 
Johnson Room, the LBJ Room—a 
room now assigned the Democrat 
Leader’s use. Elsewhere on the second 
floor, important committees had 
rooms on the West Front, which had, 
until the 1980’s, been occupied by the 
Library of Congress. They shared 
space there with the Justices of the 
Supreme Court. Other committees of 
stature (or at least committee chair- 
men of stature) had rooms on the 
ground floor and third floor of the 
Capitol. Further down the pecking 
order, a senator like Robert La Fol- 
lette would be assigned to dark and 
damp “committee rooms” under the 
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Olmstead Terraces on the West Front. 
Even more isolated were those fresh- 
men senators, and minority senators, 
who received committee rooms in the 
Maltby Building, which the Senate 
leased. That building stood approxi- 
mately where the Taft Carillon is lo- 
cated today, but no subway or tunnel 
linked it to the Capitol. Senators as- 
signed rooms there could be observed 
trudging across the Capitol grounds 
and streets. With seniority they would 
hope for more convenient quarters.® 

Minority members at times chaired 
committees. That practice has not car- 
ried over to our own day. But when 
the Senate created committees as a 
device for providing office space and 
staff, it made some provisions for 
senior members of the minority. Look- 
ing through the Congressional Direc- 
tory, the easiest way to determine 
whether a committee lacked any real 
business is to see if its chairman was a 
minority member. Thus in 1901, senior 
Democrats, then the minority party, 
chaired Audit and Control of the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, Cor- 
porations Organized in the District of 
Columbia, Engrossed Bills, Private 
Land Claims, Public Health and Na- 
tional Quarantine, Revolutionary 
Claims, Additional Accommodations 
for the Library of Congress, Five Civil- 
ized Tribes of Indians, Transportation 
and Sale of Meat Products, and 
Woman Suffrage Committee. We can 
assume that the Senate in 1901 had 
just as much likelihood of passing a 
bill to permit women to vote as it did 
to find a Revolutionary War claimant 
at that late date! © 

The growth in the number of stand- 
ing committees was astonishing. Be- 
tween 1863 and 1898, the Senate more 
than doubled its committees—from 
twenty-two to forty-nine. Then in 1899 
and 1909, as Walter Kravitz has point- 
ed out, the Senate “indulged itself in 
two bursts of creation,” creating 
twenty-three new standing commit- 
tees. That is, they elevated a host of 
select committees to standing commit- 
tee status. By 1914, the number of 
standing committees of the Senate 
had reached seventy-four (or seventy- 
five, if one counted the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Library).? 

This. was all the more remarkable 
since the opening of the Senate Office 
Building, now know as the Richard B. 
Russell Building, in 1909 alleviated a 
major reason for the multiplicity of 
minor committees. Every senator re- 
ceived an office in the new building, 
whether a committee chairman or not. 
Generally these were two-room suites: 
one room for the senator and one 
room for his staff of two or three 
aides. We might expect to see a house- 
keeping resolution in the Senate to 
abolish the non-meeting committees, 
but instead the Senate promoted them 
to standing committees. Senator 
Elmer Burkett, a Nebraska Republi- 
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can, counted only twenty committees 
of the Senate that actually held hear- 
ings. The rest, he observed, were 
“graveyards to the great body of sena- 
tors.” Graveyards or not, the Senate 
clung to its non-functioning commit- 
tees as a source of extra patronage and 
hideaway offices in the Capitol. 

In 1909, Senator Burkett introduced 
a resolution to reform the committee 
structure. By his estimate there were 
seven powerful committees: Appro- 
priations, Commerce, Finance, Foreign 
Relations, Interstate Commerce, Judi- 
ciary and Rules. Then he counted thir- 
teen second-level committees which 
also conducted business: Agriculture, 
Indian Affairs, Military Affairs, Naval 
Affairs, Pensions, Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads, Immigration, District of 
Columbia, Interoceanic Canals, Philip- 
pines, Privileges and Elections, Public 
Buildings and Grounds, and Public 
Lands. On the seven powerful commit- 
tees there were eighty-nine seats. But 
twenty-eight senators held sixty-three 
of those eighty-nine places. This con- 
centration of committee seats favored 
Republicans, especially those east of 
the Mississippi River. As the Nebraska 
senator pointed out, sixty-six of the 
eighty-nine seats went to Eastern sen- 
ators. 

Combining both the primary and 
secondary level committees, Burkett 
found that twenty-eight percent of the 
senators held fifty-one percent of the 
seats on functioning committees. 
Twenty-six senators served on more 
than two of these functioning commit- 
tees; twenty-two served on one; and 
fourteen served on none at all. Four- 
teen senators were, therefore, shut out 
of the real work of the Senate as done 
in committee. Yet, as Burkett pointed 
out, there were eighty-nine seats and 
ninety-two senators, almost enough 
for one to a senator. For that purpose 
he introduced a resolution that no sen- 
ator should serve on more than two of 
the seven most powerful committees 
or any other committee that carried 
appropriations bills. However, the 
Senate had no desire to hear such 
heresy in 1909. Burkett’s resolution 
was referred to the Rules Committee, 
and there it died.® 

The staggering number of standing 
committees continued on through the 
first World War. In the aftermath of 
the war came a movement to generally 
streamline the operations of the feder- 
al government. It was at that time 
that the Bureau of the Budget was 
created (now the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget), and the General 
Accounting Office was established, 
symbolizing the improved managerial 
attitudes. In that context, the Senate 
conducted some serious housecleaning. 

On May 26, 1920, Senator Philander 
C. Knox, chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee, gave notice of a proposed 
change in the Senate Rules. The next 
day, Knox reported that the Rules 
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Committee had unanimously voted to 
abolish forty-one standing committees. 
This would “cut out all the commit- 
tees that rarely if ever meet.” In addi- 
tion, the Rules Committee voted to 
limit membership on the ten major 
committees to fifteen senators, and re- 
duced membership on the less impor- 
tant committees proportionately. This 
reform was adopted by voice vote after 
very little discussion, indicating it was 
non-controversial and universally ac- 
cepted proposal. Democratic leader 
Oscar Underwood and Joe Robinson, 
representing the minority, urged its 
adoption. For historical purposes we 
might wish that the Senate had spent 
just a little time debating and explain- 
ing the proposed reform, but the 
Senate that day was debating agricul- 
tural appropriations, and Senator 
Wesley Jones of Washington, a sup- 
porter of that measure, objected to 
any discussion of the rules change. 
Since there seemed to be no opposi- 
tion, proponents of the change gladly 
accommodated him. Thus we have 
almost no record of one of the most 
sweeping committee reforms in Senate 
history—very different, I might add, 
from the reforms that followed in 
1946.9 

As one might expect from precipi- 
tous change, some of the results were 
unanticipated. The new committee 
structure had a profound impact on 
seniority in the Senate. Previously, 
what had been most significant was a 
senator’s seniority within the Senate 
as a whole, not within a particular 
committee. Prior to the 1921 revisions, 
senators might be appointed chairmen 
of committees on which they had 
never served. After the revisions, with 
fewer committees in existence, seniori- 
ty progressed strictly within each com- 
mittee. 


A second unexpected result in limit- 
ing the number of standing commit- 
tees was the explosion of subcommit- 
tees. As Walter Kravitz has observed: 
“The Senate discovered that reducing 
the number of standing committees 
under these circumstances was like 
squeezing a fistful of water: out squirt- 
ed a stream of subcommittees.” By 
1946, some sixty-eight subcommittes 
were in existence.'° 


Since the resolution cutting the 
number of committees had also cut 
the number of seats on those commit- 
tees, the parties found it difficult to 
satisfy the demands of their members. 
This was especially true of the Repub- 
licans, who had recently regained the 
majority in 1918, after six years in the 
minority. At the time the Senate 
adopted the committee reforms, the 
Republicans held a slim 49 to 47 
margin. But by the time the reforms 
went into effect, in April 1921,1? the 
Republicans had won a landslide elec- 
tion, putting Senator Warren G. Har- 
ding in the White House, and increas- 
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ing their margin in the Senate to 59 to 
37. The Republican majority, wanting 
to satisfy its swelled ranks and to 
strengthen support for the new presi- 
dent’s legislative programs, amended 
the new committee reforms to allow 
sixteen rather than fifteen members 
on each committee. The new positions 
would be filled, naturally, by Republi- 
cans. Democrats, who until then had 
supported the committee reforms, now 
objected. Asked Mississippi Democrat 
Pat Harrison: “Is it the object of the 
steering committee on the other side 
of the chamber to grab all 10 places 
that is, one new seat on each of the 
ten major committees, or is it pro- 
posed to give to the minority half of 
them or any of them.” Responded Re- 
publican Senator Frank Brandegee of 
Connecticut: “I would not use the 
word ‘grab.’ It is only our object to 
take them.” Democrats charged that 
conservative Republicans wanted to 
increase their margin to diminish any 
effective Democratic opposition. No 
matter what their objections, Demo- 
crats lacked the necessary votes, and 
the majority party “grabbed” or 
“took” the additional seats. 

But Senate Republicans had their 
own inner problems as well. The party 
was divided between the majority con- 
servative faction and a small but vocal 
progressive faction. The feuding be- 
tween these two factions spilled over 
into committee assignments. In 1923, a 
group of Western Progressive Republi- 
cans used Senator Albert Cummins’ 
position as president pro tempore as a 
reason to deny him the chairmanship 
of the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee. President Harding having 
died, and Vice President Coolidge 
having gone to the White House, the 
president pro tempore now presided 
regularly. But this was simply an 
excuse. Cummins, a former Progres- 
sive, had strayed into the conservative 
camp and had become a potent critic 
of the Western agricultural bloc. Pro- 
gressives viewed him as too close to 
the railroad interests to serve effec- 
tively as chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee. Thus, the Pro- 
gressives called for a vote of the 
Senate on the chairmanship, and with- 
held their votes from Cummins, cast- 
ing them for the next ranking Repub- 
lican, Robert La Follette. With Repub- 
licans split and Democrats voting for 
their ranking committee member, 
South Carolina’s Ellison Smith, it took 
the Senate a month to choose the 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee. It was clear that Progres- 
sives would not relent on their opposi- 
tion to Cummins, but. Republican reg- 
ulars had no intention of making the 
insurgent La Follette chairman of the 
committee. Finally, on January 9, 
1924, enough of the Progressives 
threw their support to Smith (a thor- 
oughly conservative gentleman) to 
make him chairman. Here at least was 
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one case where neither side within the 
Republican ranks showed much alle- 
giance to seniority.'* 

Later in 1924, Senator La Follette 
broke openly with the Republicans 
and ran for president on the Progres- 
sive party ticket, against the Republi- 
can incumbent, Calvin Coolidge. La 
Follette lost badly. But victory at the 
polls did not satisfy party regulars, 
they wished to further punish those 
senators who had “bolted” from the 
party and supported La Follette. Some 
Progressive Republicans, such as 
George Norris and Hiram Johnson, 
had clearly leaned toward La Follette, 
but not openly endorsed him. No disci- 
plinary action was taken against them. 
But Senators Edwin Ladd and Lynn 
Frazier of North Dakota, and Smith 
Wildman Brookhart of Iowa, had en- 
dorsed La Follette over Coolidge. The 
Republican Conference retaliated by 
voting not to admit them, or La Fol- 
lette, to the conference. It stripped 
them of their committee seniority, and 
voted not to assign them to Republi- 
can vacancies on committees. Strip- 
ping of committee seniority denied La 
Follette the chance to become chair- 
man of Interstate Commerce, which 
went instead to a party regular, James 
Watson of Indiana, who chaired the 
Republican Committee on Commit- 
tees. Ladd lost his chairmanship of the 
committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys. Brookhart, relatively low in se- 
niority, lost little standing. Professor 
Ralph Huitt-has ably described the 
fate of Edwin Frazier: “In a move that 
today would scarcely seem like chas- 
tisement but obviously ran counter to 
his preference, Frazier was transferred 
from Indian Affairs, whose business 
he understood, to Banking and Cur- 
rency, whose business he did not. The 
reason given was forthright. With La 
Follette also on the /Indian Affairs/ 
committee, the progressives and the 
Democrats together would control it; 
and since La Follette ranked him, Fra- 
zier had to go.’’'3 

These cases represent some of the 
very few occasions when any political 
party has attempted to discipline its 
senators. And it proved very difficult 
to maintain such a draconian policy. 
Later in 1925, when Senator Robert La 
Follette died, he was succeeded by his 
son, Robert, Jr. The son had been 
active in his father’s campaign and 
was clearly a party bolter. Should the 
Republicans welcome or bar him? 
Should they assign him to commit- 
tees? While the young La Follette 
watched in silent bemusement, the Re- 
publicans squabbled over his fate. “It 
has been rather fun,” he wrote to his 
brother, “to sit tight and watch them 
squirm.” Finally, the conference found 
him room on three committees. Retzi- 
bution against the revolt was clearly 
over.'* 

Mr. President, during the 1920's, 
Senate committees were quite fairly 
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likened to feudal baronies. A commit- 
tee could not meet except at the call 
of its chairman, and the chairman ran 
the proceedings as he wished. The be- 
havior of chairmen ranged from dicta- 
torial to benign. When the elder 
Henry Cabot Lodge ran the Foreign 
Relations Committee, for instance, 
neither Presidents Harding and Coo- 
lidge, nor other members of the com- 
mittee and the Senate could pry from 
his committee a resolution calling for 
American membership on the World 
Court, which Lodge strongly opposed. 
Democratic leader Joe Robinson com- 
plained that “The senator from Mas- 
sachusetts has very effectively and, in 
my judgment, finally pigeonholed or 
entombed the proposal of the presi- 
dent respecting the World Court.” On 
the other hand, fortunate were the 
Senators assigned to the Rules Com- 
mittee when Philander Knox served as 
its chairman. Arizona Senator Henry 
Ashurst glowingly recalled how Chair- 
man Knox “served a sumptuous lunch- 
eon to his fellow committeemen” at 
committee meetings. That was, I sup- 
pose, at least one way of establishing a 
quorum! !5 

The basic structure of the Senate 
committee system remained un- 
changed in the decades following the 
1921 reorganization. By contrast, the 
leadershihp of the committees 
changed dramatically. From 1919 
through 1932 the Republican party 
held the majority in the Senate, with 
margins ranging from 59 to 37 in 1921, 
to 48 to 47 and one Independent in 
1931. But with the election of 1932, 
which brought Franklin D. Roosevelt 
into the White House, the Democrats 
won control of the Senate, a majority 
they would hold for next fourteen 
years. 

Although causing a change in party, 
the 1932 election did not cause as 
great an ideological shift as we might 
expect. A number of Republican com- 
mittee chairmen had been members of 
the Progressive wing of their party. 
Peter Norbeck of South Dakota 
chaired the Banking Committee; 
Hiram Johnson of California, the 
Commerce Committee; William Borah 
of Idaho, the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee; James Couzens of Michigan, 
the Interstate Commerce Committee; 
George Norris of Nebraska, the Judici- 
ary Committee; Robert La Follette, 
Jr., of Wisconsin, the Manufactures 
Committee; and Gerald Nye of North 
Dakota, the Public Lands and Surveys 
Committee. The Democratic victory 
saw many conservative Democrats, es- 
pecially those representing Southern 
states, with sufficient seniority to 
move into the chairmanships. Ellison 
D. “Cotton Ed” Smith of South Caroli- 
na became Agriculture chairman; 
Carter Glass of Virginia chaired Ap- 
propriations; Josiah Bailey of North 
Carolina chaired the Claims Commit- 
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tee; Hubert Stephens of Mississippi 
chaired Commerce; Pat Harrison of 
Mississippi chaired the Finance Com- 
mittee; with Kenneth McKellar of 
Tennessee heading Post Offices and 
Post Roads; and Walter George of 
Georgia chairing Privileges and Elec- 
tions.'* Historians have noted that 
these Southern chairmen exerted a 
powerful influence during the New 
Deal years and forced the Roosevelt 
administration to either bend to their 
wishes, or at least take them into con- 
sideration when planning legislation. 
In particular, they help explain the 
New Deal’s weak record on civil rights. 
But on economic matters, with the 
Nation entrapped in its worst depres- 
sion, these conservative chairmen gen- 
erally supported the New Deal and 
floor-managed its legislative initia- 
tives.'7 

A prime example was Pat Harrison, 
a talented and shrewd legislator who 
headed the powerful Finance Commit- 
tee. By nature, Harrison leaned more 
conservatively than did the New Deal; 
yet, he shepherded Roosevelt’s tax 
proposals through the Senate, includ- 
ing the so-called “soak-the-rich” plan, 
no matter how unhappy he felt about 
it personally. Harrison also served as 
floor leader for the Social Security 
Act, one of the most significant pieces 
of New Deal legislation.'* 

Until 1937, President Roosevelt en- 
joyed a fairly united front among 
Senate committee chairmen, who were 
willing to put aside individual differ- 
ences—at least publicly—to support 
the president’s recovery and reform 
legislation. With Roosevelt's “Court 
Packing” proposal, which I have dis- 
cussed in an earlier address, that con- 
sensus began to dissolve, and, during 
his second term, Roosevelt had far 
greater difficulty in winning congres- 
sional support. The committee chair- 
men exerted more independence and 
became more baronial. In foreign 
policy, for example, as Roosevelt 
moved to an internationalist position, 
he could not always count on the sup- 
port of Foreign Relations Committee 
chairman Key Pittman. And, as Pro- 
fessor Ernest May recently observed, 
“Consultation with Congress [in the 
1930’s] was largely a matter of catch- 
ing Key Pittman, the chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
when he was sober.” !9 

Another element of committee activ- 
ity during the 1930’s was the profusion 
of congressional investigations, by 
both standing and select committees. 
The success of the Teapot Dome inves- 
tigation in 1924, and the suspicions 
raised by the economic collapse in 
1929, all spurred Congress to investi- 
gate. Foremost among these investiga- 
tions were the Wall Street probe, pop- 
ularly known as the “Pecora Investiga- 
tion” after its chief counsel, Ferdinand 
Pecora, conducted by the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee 
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from 1932 to 1934; the Special Com- 
mittee Investigating the Munitions In- 
dustry, chaired by Senator Gerald P. 
Nye in 1934; the Special Committee to 
Investigate Air and Ocean Mail Con- 
tracts and the Special Committee to 
Investigate Lobbying Activities, both 
chaired by Senator Hugo Black in the 
mid-1930’s; and the Senate Education 
and Labor Committee’s investigation 
of unfair labor practices, chaired by 
“Young Bob” La Follette in 1938. As 
Telford Taylor, himself a staff 
member on several of these investiga- 
tions, stated in his book Grand In- 
quest: The Story of Congressional In- 
vestigations. “Observing the immense 
success, both psychological and legisla- 
tive, of the Pecora hearings, the lead- 
ers of the Roosevelt administration 
rightly concluded that investigations 
were unsurpassed as a means of for- 
mulating and awakening popular sup- 
port for the governmental measures 
they had in mind.” 2° 

Indeed, the average citizen was more 
likely to be aware of these investigat- 
ing committees than of the prestigious 
standing committees of the Senate. 
The special investigations drew the 
press, the radio broadcasters, and the 
newsreel makers (in those days, when 
newsreels and such picture magazines 
as Life provided the visual side of the 
news that we now get from nightly tel- 
evision newscasts). The investigators 
sought the type of dramatic testimony 
and conflict that caught public atten- 
tion and fixed itself in the people’s 
minds. For most of the 1930's, these 
congressional investigations were a 
strong force in winning reform legisla- 
tion and contributed to the public 
good. But at the same time, an omi- 
nous cloud was forming. In 1938, the 
House of Representatives created the 
Special Committee to Investigate Un- 
American Activities. That committee, 
originally consituted to investigate 
pro-Nazi activities in the United 
States, quickly directed its attention 
to anti-communism and a renewed 
“Red Scare.” The excesses of investi- 
gations by Senator Joseph McCarthy, 
would raise serious questions about 
the tactics and ethics of congressional 
investigations unforeseen in the 
1930’s.?! 

Although the number of standing 
committees had remained the same 
since 1921, the proliferation of sub- 
committees and special committees in- 
creasingly became a problem that 
called for reform and simplification. 
The demands of the Second World 
War further exacerbated matters. In 
1942, for example, there were fourteen 
special committees, covering every- 
thing from wool production to gaso- 
line shortages. The special committees 
performed essential services to meet 
the national emergency, most notable 
among them being the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate the National De- 
fense Program, better known as the 
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“Truman Committee,” the watchdog 
committee that lifted its chairman out 
of obscurity and headed him on the 
road to the White House. But so many 
simultaneous committee meetings 
wore down both the senators and the 
administration officials called to testi- 
fy. One offical reported being called to 
discuss the rubber shortage with as 
many as seventeen different commit- 
tees of the Senate and House. The 
war, wrote Walter Kravitz, “revealed 
how exasperating it could be to have 
more than thirty committees whose 
jurisdiction largely depended on their 
names and on outdated precedents.” 22 

Staffing this profusion of commit- 
tees also posed a problem. Because of 
the lack of provision for a permanent, 
professional staff, Senate committees 
began “borrowing” staff from execu- 
tive agencies. By the end of World 
War II, Senator Kenneth Wherry of 
Nebraska reported that thirteen com- 
mittees had borrowed help from 
twenty-seven different departments of 
the executive branch, totaling ninety- 
six persons. The number ranged from 
one person borrowed for the Pensions 
Committee to twenty-three for the 
Small Business Committee. “I am con- 
vinced that the Small Business Com- 
mittee needs all personnel it has today 
in order to do its work,” said Senator 
Wherry. “I am also of the opinion that 
if the employees were employed di- 
rectly, they would be loyal beyond any 
question. I do not mean to say they 
are not loyal now; but being employed 
by a department, to a certain degree 
they have a loyalty to that depart- 
ment which otherwise they might give 
to the Senate committee in a study of 
the problems covered in the investiga- 
tion.” 24 

Dual loyalty of “borrowed” staff was 
clearly a problem, but understaffing 
created similar difficulties. The For- 
eign Relations Committee in 1945, 
during the debate over the founding of 
the United Nations, had only three 
regular staff members, two of whom 
worked just part-time. Naturally, the 
committee depended upon the Depart- 
ment of State to draft reports and 
supply information for its hearings. 
Independent action under such limita- 
tions was no easy feat. When the 
chairman and ranking member of the 
committee left for San Francisco to 
attend the opening meeting of the UN, 
they borrowed a staff member to ac- 
company them. This was Francis 
Wilcox, the foreign policy specialist of 
the Legislative Reference Service, the 
tiny predecessor of the current Con- 
gressional Research Service. Wilcox 
continued to devote much of his time 
during the next two years—a critical 
period in American foreign policy—to 
the committee until he eventually 
joined its staff in 1947 as its first chief 
of staff.2+ 
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The mechanism which allowed the 
committee to hire Wilcox and other 
professional staff members, rather 
than “borrow” them, was the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act. This was per- 
haps the single most important reform 
in the history of the United States 
Senate, which set the course for the 
institution we know today. The Reor- 
ganization Act provided for a full-time, 
permanent, non-partisan, professional 
staff for committees, and increased 
each senator’s personal staff. It re- 
duced the number of Senate commit- 
tees to fifteen, and defined specifical- 
ly, for the first time, each committee’s 
jurisdiction, set forth in what is now 
Rule XXV of the Senate’s standing 
rules. The Legislative Reorganization 
Act was such a pivotal point, that I 
intend to devote the entirety of my 
next address in this continuing series 
to its history and impact. Needless to 
say, this Act did not solve all the prob- 
lems of the Senate, but it changed and 
strengthened the institution, and espe- 
cially its committee structure. 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

During the foregoing remarks Mr. 
CocHRAN assumed the chair. 

(The following orders for Tuesday 
and the statement of the program 
were entered earlier and are printed at 
this point by unanimous consent.) 


ORDERS FOR TUESDAY 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 11 A.M. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until 11 a.m. on Tues- 
day, June 4, 1985. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SENATOR PROXMIRE 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
recognition of the two leaders under 
the standing order on tomorrow, there 
be a special order in favor of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] 
for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER FOR ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, following 
the special order just identified, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow 
there be a period for the transaction 
of routine morning business, not to 
extend beyond 12 noon, with state- 
ments therein limited to 5 minutes 
each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER FOR RECESS TOMORROW BETWEEN 12 

NOON AND 2 P.M. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
at 12 noon, the Senate stand in recess 
until 2 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, at 2 p.m. 
tomorrow, by previous unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] will be 
recognized to offer an amendment to 
strike the Davis-Bacon provisions, lim- 
ited to 1 hour. Rollicall votes can be ex- 
pected on the Kennedy amendment 
and throughout the day. 

Following the Kennedy amendment, 
there will be 40 minutes of debate on 
the Kerry amendment, No. 252. 

Following disposition of the Kerry 
amendment, Senator PROXMIRE will be 
recognized to offer his SDI amend- 
ment. 

It is the intention of the majority 
leader to conclude action on S. 1160, 
the DOD authorization bill, tomorrow. 

I understand that there are about 15 
or 16 amendments, and probably 8 or 9 
of those may be offered. So it will 
probably be sometime around 3:30 or 4 
o’clock before we get to those amend- 
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ments. If we add up the hours it will 
be very late tomorrow evening. 

So I alert my colleagues that we 
could be in quite late tomorrow 
evening, probably 10 or 11 o’clock or 
later. I say that not to punish anyone; 
but on Wednesday it is our hope to 
turn to the State Department authori- 
zation bill and to consider, among 
other things, contra aid amendments. 
There are a number of those to be dis- 
posed of. 

I think there is a feeling on both 
sides of the aisle that we would like to 
turn to that business on Wednesday. 
So it is important that we complete 
action on S. 1160, the DOD authoriza- 
tion. 

One thing we have not yet resolved 
is what happens to the SALT amend- 
ments. It is my hope that after we 
both meet in our policy luncheons or 
caucuses, we might agree to move that 
agreement over to arms control and 
disarmament which I pledge to Mem- 
bers on both sides we will call up early 
next week. 


RECESS UNTIL 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate stands 
in recess until 11 a.m. tomorrow. 

Thereupon, at 5:27 p.m., the Senate 
recessed until Tuesday, June 4, 1985, 
at 11 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Secretary of the Senate May 29, 
1985, under authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 3, 1985: 


THE JUDICIARY 


Wayne E. Alley, of Oklahoma, to be U.S. 
district judge for the western district of 
Oklahoma vice a new position created by 
Public Law 98-353, approved July 10, 1984. 


U.S. INTERNATIONAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Anne E. Brunsdale, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be a member of the U.S. Interna- 
tional Trade Commission for the term expir- 
ing June 16, 1993, vice Veronica A. Haggart, 
resigned. 


NATIONAL ScIENCE FOUNDATION 


Thomas B. Day, of California, to be a 
member of the National Science Board, Na- 
tional Science Foundation, for a term expir- 
ing May 10, 1990, vice Michael Kasha, term 
expired. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Thomas Gale Moore, of California, to be a 
member of the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers, vice William A. Niskanen, Jr., resigned. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


John Douglas Scanlan, of Hawaii, a career 
member of the Senior Foreign Service, class 
of Minister-Counselor, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Socialist 
Federal Republic of Yugoslavia. 


Executive nominations received by 
the Secretary of the Senate May 31, 
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1985, under authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 3, 1985: 
DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
Lee L. Verstandig, of the District of Co- 
lumbis, to be Under Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development, vice Philip 
Abrams, resigned. 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
Dennis R. Patrick, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be a member of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for a term of T 
years from July 1, 1985, reappointment. 
In THE Navy 
The following-named officer, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 601. to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under title 10, United States 
Code, section 601; 
To be vice admiral 
fice Adm. William H. Rowden, 
1110, U.S. Navy. 
In THE ARMY 
The following-named officer for posthu- 
mous promotion in the U.S. Army In accord- 
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ance with Article IT, section 2, clause 2 of 
the Constitution of the United States: 


To be lieutenant colonel 


Arthur D. Nicholson, Jr, EZ 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate June 3, 1985: 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Robert K. Dawson, of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, vice WI- 
liam R. Gianelli, resigned. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Chester Evans Finn, Jr., of Tennessee, to 
be Assistant Secretary for Educational Re- 
search and Improvement, Department of 
Education, vice Donald J. Senese, resigned. 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
James Johnson Duderstadt, of Michigan, 
to be a member of the National Science 
Board, National Science Foundation, for a 
term expiring May 10, 1990, vice Edwin 
Ernest Salpeter, term expired. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn by 
the President May 29, 1985: 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


George Charles Roche ITI, of Michigan, to 
be a member of the National Council on 
Educational Research for a term expiring 
September 30, 1986, reappointment, which 
was sent to the Senate on January 3, 1985. 


Executive nomination withdrawn by 
the President May 31, 1985: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Robert A. Rowland, of Texas, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor, vice Thorne G. 
Auchter, resigned, to which position he was 
appointed during the recess of the Senate 
from June 29, 1984, until July 23, 1984, 
which was sent to the Senate on January 3. 
1985. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Anne Elizabeth Brunsdale, of the District 
of Columbia, to be a member of the Adviso- 
ry Board for Radio Broadcasting to Cuba 
for a term of 2 years, new position, which 
was sent to the Senate on February 20, 1985. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


RECOGNITION OF THE CONFER- 
RING OF THE GRAND DECORA- 
TION OF CHIVALRY UPON THE 
UNKNOWN OF THE VIETNAM 
CONFLICT 


HON. ROBERT T. MATSUI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1985 


@ Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, I am 

pleased to call to the attention of the 

House of Representatives the recent 

conferring of the Grand Decoration of 

th Chivalry upon the Unknow of the 

Vietnam Conflict. The ceremony was 

held at the Arlington National Ceme- 

tery on the occasion of the 50th 

Annual Pilgrimage of Odd Fellows and 

Rebekahs. The jewel which was con- 

ferred is the highest honor bestowed 

by the Sovereign Grand Lodge of the 

Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 

I am honored to number among my 
constituents, Loring D. Swift, the cur- 
rent Sovereign Grand of the Lodge. 

In keeping with a tradition estab- 
lished by the Odd Fellows after the 
conferring of the Grand Decoration of 
Chivalry upon the Unknown of World 
War I, World War II, and the Korean 
Conflict, I would like to insert, for the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the grand 
master’s address and the presentation 
ceremony. 

ADDRESS AT THE 1985 PILGRIMAGE TO THE 
TOMB OF THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER GIVEN BY 
SOVEREIGN GRAND MASTER LORIN D. SWIFT, 
May 5, 1985 AT ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEME- 
TERY, WASHINGTON, DC. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Sovereign 
Grand Lodge, the International Association 
of Rebekah Assemblies, the General Mili- 
tary Council Patriarchs Militant, and the 
International Association of Ladies Auxilia- 
ries Patriarchs Militant; Brothers, Sisters, 
and Friends of the Independent of Odd Fel- 
lows: 

“Here rests in Honored Glory an Ameri- 
can Soldier known but to God.” 

This inscription, found on the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier certainly must have 
touched the hearts of many Americans 
whose loved ones were among the unknown. 
Silent prayers, heard throughout the heav- 
ens, must have been said by all those of this 
country who, seeing the tomb, felt it repre- 
sented a final resting place for what they 
hoped was their own loved one. 

From our lodges, also, many members lost 
their lives while serving our country and 
joined the ranks of the unknown. In 1934, 
lodges from District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania met here to 
honor members of the Order and others 
who had made the supreme sacrifice during 
the First World War. In 1935, fifty years 
ago this year, Grand Sire William Pittenger 
addressed what was to become an annual 
pilgrimage. It is estimated more than a 


thousand brothers and sisters were present 
at that ceremony. 

Following this Pilgrimage fifty years ago 
there have been many additional sad hearts 
as our world has been plunged into a Second 
World War and two armed conflicts. In each 
of these strifes there have been members of 
our Order among those making the supreme 
sacrifice in faithfulness to their country. 

In 1940, Grand Sire Georg Starrett pre- 
sented the Grand Decoration of Chivalry to 
the Unknown Soldier of the World War One 
in behalf of the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows. This was followed in 1959, with the 
presentation of two additional Grand Deco- 
rations of Chivalry for the Unknowns of 
World War Two and the Korean Conflict. 

Now, in 1985, we meet once again in this 
hallowed place. We offer our annual prayers 
for those who have given their lives in the 
name of their country. Today, however, we 
will also recognize the recently interred Un- 
known servicemen of the Vietnam Conflict 
by presenting him with the Grand Decora- 
tion of Chivalry. This jewel will take its 
place in a location set aside in the Trophy 
Room along with the other three Grand 
Decorations of Chivalry. 

The jewel presentation ceremony will take 
place immediately following this portion of 
the day’s program. 

Yes, for fifty years we have made this Pil- 
grimage to pay tribute to those of our coun- 
try who have fallen. Tribute to those who 
are represented by these four Unknown Sol- 
diers. Praying, all through these years for a 
time when, as it is written in one of our de- 
grees: “A calm repose has come upon the 
elements of strife. The spear of the warrior 
is broken and the sword of the conqueror 
lies rusting in the scabbard, and discord and 
contention shall be known no more.” 

Are these idle words to be quoted in the 
Golden Rule Degree and forgotten? No, the 
evidence of these grave markers all around 
us, the Tomb on the Plaza behind us is 
proof that among them our members have 
given their lives in pursuit of that calm and 
peaceful time. 

The purpose of our Order is to improve 
and elevate the character of man; to prac- 
tice the principles of Friendship, Love and 
Truth. In our lodges around the world these 
principles are exemplified. 

Our Order can be one of the means by 
which the calm of peace can be accom- 
plished. Each of us must make the resolve 
that we will help others know of our Order, 
that we will strengthen our Lodges to the 
point that the principles of our Order 
become the principles of the world. It can 
be done and we're the ones who can do it. 
We're the ones who will let the spirit of 
these departed know that they have not 
died in vain. 

As our Order strengthens in the United 
States and Canada it will strengthen around 
the world. Hands of Friendship extending to 
countries across the seas. Hands of Friend- 
ship helping others to live our way of life. 

Our tribute will not end today. The deeds 
of those departed shall be remembered for- 
ever in our hearts. Our prayers and appre- 
ciation to those departed will be shown as 
the Jurisdictions place their wreaths in 
front of the Tomb of the Unknown. As we 


have traveled this way for the past fifty 
years, may this Pilgrimage continue. 

The Independent Order of Odd Fellows 
appreciates the privilege and honor of hold- 
ing this annual Pilgrimage. We hold in high- 
est esteem the dignity and efficiency of the 
military unit under whose authority this 
cemetery is maintained. 

The following tribute is given in honor of 
all those who have made the supreme sacri- 
fice: 


Today again we've gathered here to pause 
and to reflect, 


To offer humble thanks once more from 
those you did protect. 


The gift you gave that we might live—the 
Sacrifice Supreme, 


Gave others opportunity to help fulfill your 
dream. 


The tribute and the honor paid is just the 
smallest part 


Of all respect and gratitude that’s deep 
within the heart. 


God Bless—Rest In Peace. 

THE GRAND DECORATION OF CHIVALRY To BE 
CONFERRED UPON THE VIETNAM CONFLICT 
UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


AT THE ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEMETERY 
SUNDAY, MAY 5, 1985, AS A PART OF THE 
WREATH-LAYING CEREMONY BY THE INDE- 
PENDENT ORDER OF ODD FELLOWS 


Place: On the stage of the Amphitheater. 

Time: Immediately following the program 
in the Amphitheater. 

Participants: Sovereign Grant Master; 
General Commanding; Chaplain General; 
Escort to the Unknown Soldier; Six Man 
Guard of Honor; and James Albright, 
Deputy Superintendent of Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

(Sovereign Grand Master) The conferring 
of decorations upon men and women who 
have rendered valiant or meritorious service 
in the cause of their fellows, is a very an- 
cient practice. 

Men and women have been decorated for 
such services by their kings and countrymen 
from the dawn of civilized governments. All 
of the great countries of the world have es- 
tablished some sort of jewels, medals, or 
other symbols usually to be worn upon the 
breast of those who have rendered services 
to merit this distinction. 

Following this practice Odd Fellowship 
has provided such a decoration. These deco- 
rations are bestowed upon our members be- 
cause of service they have rendered to their 
fellow man by the relief of the wants and 
sufferings of the common people. 

The particular decoration that we are 
about to bestow upon our hero today is the 
Grand Decoration of Chivalry which is the 
highest and most desirable decoration given 
in the Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 

The Grand Decoration of Chivalry is 
given for the most extraordinary service and 
must be approved by the General Military 
Council and authorized by the Sovereign 
Grand Lodge. 

The Grand Decoration of Chivalry to be 
bestowed today upon the Unknown Soldier 
of the Vietnam Conflict is the fourth such 
decoration to be bestowed by the Independ- 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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ent Order of Odd Fellows. Previous Grand 
Decorations of Chivalry have been bestowed 
upon the Unknown Soldiers from World 
War I, World War II and the Korean Con- 
flict. 

General, Sir, have you prepared a proper 
jewel to be bestowed upon the spirit of the 
Unknown Soldier of the Vietnam Conflict? 

(General Commanding) Sir, I have pre- 
pared this jewel, an emblematic decoration 
suspended from a brilliant representation of 
light, typical of the age of civilized chivalry, 
embodying enlightenment and justice, being 
a white cross of ancient design, having 
mounted upon the face a scarlet heart, and 
bearing a golden crown; and inscribed upon 
the back, the motto of action, “Be just, mer- 
ciful, honorable, and brave.” The interpre- 
tation of all which is: The enameled white- 
ness representing the purity upon which, as 
a basis, all justice is built; the scarlet heart, 
representing the heart of man, from which 
flows the fountain of mercy; the golden 
crown being indicative of the crowning 
virtue, honor, when practiced with the 
moral courage and bravery to defend all 
women and not oppress the weak. 

(Sovereign Grand Master) General, Sir, 
you will request an escort to present the 
Spirit of the Vietnam Unknown Soldier to 
us. You will see that he is escorted through 
crossed swords as proper tribute. 

(Sovereign Grand Master when escort pre- 
sents Spirit) General, Sir, as an emblem of 
this chivalrous ceremony, I would now re- 
quest you to deliver to the Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Cemetery the Grand Decoration 
of Chivalry for the Unknown Soldier of the 
Vietnam Conflict, to take its place of honor 
with the previously bestowed Grand Deco- 
rations of Chivalry. (General Commanding 
will march to the U.S. Military Representa- 
tive, salute and deliver the Grand Decora- 
tion of Chivalry. He will then step back, 
about face and return to his position). 

(Military representative might speak at 
this time). 

(Sovereign Grand Master) Sir, it is fitting 
and proper at this time that the Chaplain 
General invoke prayer. 

(General Commanding) Chevaliers, Un- 
cover, 

(Chaplain General) Let us pray. We have 
assembled here to honor the memory of our 
departed Chevalier who has finished his 
course on earth and now rests from his 
labor. We do not mourn for him who has 
answered the final summons of the Great 
Commander, firmly believing that he has 
come to the attainment which a well-mould- 
ed life has fitted him for, the life immortal 
that fadeth not away. 

But with us the march goes on. We take 
up the work of our Order and Country 
where he has left it off, and with lines un- 
faltering, pressing onward until we reach 
our final goal. Our journey ended and the 
long day done, may we hear the voice of the 
Great Commander, “Well done, good and 
faithful servant; enter into the joy of thy 
God.” Amen. 

(General Commanding) Chevaliers, 
cover. 

(Sovereign Grand Master) General, Sir, 
make proclamation. 

(General Commanding) Sir, the decora- 
tion being so bestowed on behalf of the 
Spirit of the Unknown Soldier of the Viet- 
nam Conflict; I now in this presence, recog- 
nize and publicly create the Unknown Sol- 
dier of the Vietnam Conflict a Knight of 
the Grand Decoration of Chivalry. (Com- 
manding General draws sword and gently 
taps the Vietnam Plaque twice with flat- 
tened sword). 


Re- 
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(The Chairman of the Wreath Laying 
Ceremony takes his place at the speakers 
stand and the usual wreath laying proces- 
sion begins).e@ 


A CONGRESSIONAL TRIBUTE TO 
HENRY M. “MIKE” HURD 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1985 


e Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to pay tribute to Henry M. “Mike” 
Hurd of Los Angeles, CA, who will end 
his tenure as president of the Wil- 
mington Coordinating Council on 
June 11. 

After finishing high school, Mike 
Hurd served 3 years in the Army and 
was stationed in Germany. He received 
a bachelor of science degree at Califor- 
nia State University, Los Angeles, and 
a masters degree from Chapman Col- 
lege. 

Mike has worked in the Los Angeles 
Unified School District for the past 23 
years as elementary school teacher, 
counselor, truant officer, head coun- 
selor, and his present position as as- 
sistant principal of the district’s 
Harbor Occupational Center. 

Mike has worked with the district on 
many programs such as Federal lunch 
program, student visa program, 
summer recreational activities, and 
preventing the issuance of alcoholic 
beverages near school campuses. His 
most challenging job was truant offi- 
cer, trying to help 16- to 17-year-old 
students return to school. 

In terms of adult experience, Mike 
prefers regional occupational centers 
because they offer many diversified 
job training programs such as auto 
repair, word processing, machine shop 
and welding. The district’s occupation- 
al centers help older adults as well as 
high school students learn skills that 
will benefit them in the job market. 

As vice-president and then president 
of the Wilmington Coordinating Coun- 
cil, Mike Hurd has been a service to 
the local community by using the 
council as a forum to discuss issues 
that are of interest to the community. 
In his spare time, Mike enjoys playing 
tennis and racquetball. 

Although he will no longer be presi- 
dent, Mike Hurd will continue to be 
active in the Wilmington Coordinating 
Council. He will also continue his work 
in the Los Angeles Unified School Dis- 
trict. 

My wife, Lee, joins me in wishing 
Mike Hurd and his two grown chil- 
dren, Seana and Sydric, all the best in 
the years ahead. 

The tribute follows: 
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Los ANGELES UNIFIED 
SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
HARBOR OCCUPATIONAL CENTER, 
San Pedro, CA, May 6, 1985. 
Hon. GLENN ANDERSON, 
32nd District Representative, 
Long Beach, CA. 

Deak Sir: We would like you to be present 
for the installation of officers of the Wil- 
mington Coordinating Council for the year 
1985-86. 

This important event will take place on 
Tuesday, June 11, 1985, at 12:00 noon at 
Trani’s Restaurant, 145 West Sixth Street 
in San Pedro. It will be our last meeting of 
the year. 

This will mark the end of my tenure as 
President of the Wilmington Coordinating 
Council and I would appreciate your pres- 
ence very much. 

In view of your heavy congressional sched- 
ule and other commitments, if it is not pos- 
sible for you to attend, may we please have 
the services of Mr. Don Comparsi, District 
Assistant, to stand in your behalf? 

Sincerely, 
Henry M. HURD, 
Assistant Principal/President, 
Wilmington Coordinating Council. 
LOS ANGELES UNIFIED 
SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
HARBOR OCCUPATIONAL CENTER, 
San Pedro, CA. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Henry Michael “Mike” Hurd was born on 
December 15th in St. Louis, Missouri. After 
finishing high school, he served three years 
in the Army and was stationed in Germany. 
Mike has two grown children, Seana and 
Sydric. He received a Bachelor of Science 
Degree at Cal State Los Angeles and a Mas- 
ters Degree from Chapman College. Mike 
has worked in the Los Angeles unified 
School District for the past 23 years as ele- 
mentary school teacher, counselor, truant 
officer, head counselor, and his present po- 
sition as Assistant Principal. Mike has 
worked with the District on many programs 
such as federal lunch program, student visa 
program, summer recreational activities, 
and preventing the issuance of alcoholic 
beverages near school campuses. His most 
challenging job was truant officer—trying 
to help 16-17 year old students return to 
school. Mike enjoys playing tennis and rac- 
quetball. In terms of adult experience, Mike 
prefers regional occupational centers be- 
cause they offer many diversified pro- 
grams.@ 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
SAM B. HALL, JR. 


HON. JOHN P. MURTHA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the pleasures of working with Con- 
gressman SAM HALL has been that he 
goes right to the point and tells you 
what is on his mind. 

So, in joining in honoring Sam as he 
moves on the Federal bench, please let 
me do the same: Sam is a man who has 
brought integrity to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, he is a hard worker who 
cared about his constituents and the 
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direction of his Nation; he was dedicat- 
ed to helping preserve the great tradi- 
tions of America and enhance the 
future for our young people. 

In an even fewer set of words, please 
let me observe: Sam Hatt will be 
missed by us all in this Chamber. 

I wish Sam HALL well as a Federal 
judge in the Eastern District of Texas, 
and I do so with every confidence that 
he will do the same outstanding job 
that he has in Congress. 


NAMIBIAN NATURAL RESOURCE 
PROTECTION ACT 


HON. JULIAN C. DIXON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1985 


@ Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks 
ago Members of Congress considered 
H.R. 1460, the Anti-Apartheid Act 
which would impose sanctions on the 
South African Government. As we 
move to revise our foreign policy posi- 
tion in South Africa, we cannot turn 
our back on Namibia—a country that 
has been illegally occupied by South 
Africa for nearly three decades. I be- 
lieve the Namibian Natural Resource 
Protection Act is a step toward pre- 
serving Namibia’s natural resources 
for the benefit of the Namibian people 
and signaling to the South African 
Government to end its illegal occupa- 
tion of this country and allow free 
elections. 

The people of Namibia are suffering 
under South Africa’s illegal and re- 
pressive apartheid policies—policies 
that continue to intimidate and insult 
the well-being and humanity of Nami- 
bians. It is clear that nothing con- 
structive has emerged from the 
Reagan administration’s engagement 
with South Africa. The time has come 
for the United States to take a firm 
stand against South Africa because of 
its refusal to withdraw from Namibia. 
People of conscience in America must 
work to change U.S. policies which 
allow the continued oppression of 1.5 
million Namibian people. 

The U.N. Resolution 435, sets the 
terms for South African withdrawal 
from its illegal occupation of Namibia, 
and remains the political basis upon 
which independence can best be 
achieved. I believe that anything short 
of this internationally accepted formu- 
la is unacceptable. Until Namibia is 
free, the U.N. Council for Namibia re- 
mains the legal authority and is re- 
sponsible for protecting its natural re- 
sources and ensuring that those re- 
sources are not exploited to the detri- 
ment of Namibia and its people. 

The South African Government, in 
collaboration with U.S. firms, continue 
to exploit Namibia’s natural resources 
in direct violation to the U.N. council. 

Namibia is among the world’s largest 
producers of gem diamonds and urani- 
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um, and its diversified mining industry 
accounts for over 70 percent of foreign 
exchange earnings. I agree with my 
colleagues that it is illegal and immor- 
al to deny the Namibian people the 
right to the wealth of their own coun- 
try, and we cannot remain silent as 
South Africa enriches its treasury at 
the expense of the Namibia people. 

I support the Namibian Natural Re- 
source Protection Act, which will pro- 
hibit U.S. companies from exploiting 
the natural resources of Namibia until 
the people of Namibia are free and 
self-determination has been 
achieved.e 


WATER DEVELOPMENT 
HON. BEAU BOULTER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1985 


e Mr. BOULTER. Mr. Speaker, 
Robert Olson, the Acting Commission- 
er of the Bureau of Reclamation in 
the Department of the Interior, re- 
cently prepared a speech containing 
some important information on water 
project construction which was deliv- 
ered at the Texas Water Conservation 
Association meeting in San Antonio. 
Because of the need to work closely 
with Secretary of the Interior, Donald 
Hodel, on various budget matters, Mr. 
Olson was not able to attend the meet- 
ing. However, his remarks were pre- 
sented to the association by Reclama- 
tion’s Southwest Regional Director, 
Eugene Hinds. Mr. Speaker, Commis- 
sioner Olson’s remarks speak candidly 
about the need for further water de- 
velopment and the realities of sharing 
the construction costs with non-Feder- 
al project sponsors. That message is 
very much to the point as we deal with 
this vital aspect of natural resources 
conservation and development. I com- 
mend Mr. Olson’s remarks to the at- 
tention of my colleagues and ask that 
the full text of his presentation be 
printed in the RECORD. 

REMARKS OF ROBERT A. OLSON, ACTING COM- 
MISSIONER OF RECLAMATION, U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR, AT THE TEXAS 
WATER CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION 
I am glad to be here to talk about water 

resources and especially about where we are 
headed in the program of water develop- 
ment carried out by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. It is a special pleasure to be with you 
today in Texas, which is associated the 
world over with the reputation of things 
that are the biggest and the best. 

Today, as we take a look at the road 
ahead for the Reclamation Program, the 
picture is pretty clear. Looking ahead, we 
see a recognition by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, by the States, and by the water users 
that our work in developing the water 
America needs is not yet completed. We also 
see a time of increasing financial participa- 
tion by the States and the water users as 
the Reagan administration moves ahead on 
reducing the size, influence, cost, and in- 
debtedness of the Federal Government, 
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while preserving basic services, strengthen- 
ing national defense, and freeing the private 
sector from the burden of over-regulation. 

Four years ago, the previous administra- 
tion’s “hit list” canceling needed water 
projects was itself canceled by the Reagan 
administration’s desire to restore the 
needed level of water development. But 
some of the cynical voices were saying, 
“What's the difference between a ‘hit list’ 
and a ‘no money’ list?” There was and is 
plently of difference. Look at the dollar fig- 
ures. The total Bureau of Reclamation 
budget for fiscal 1981 through fiscal 1985 
adds up to $4.4 billion, of which $3.2 billion 
was for construction. During that period, 17 
new projects were started through loans 
under the Small Reclamation Projects Act. 
Five new starts under the regular construc- 
tion program were requested. They were 
considered by Congress in 1984 but got lost 
in the end-of-session shuffle. In fiscal 1985, 
the Bureau of Reclamation’s annual appro- 
priation went over $1 billion for the first 
time, with $740 million for construction. We 
subsequently trimmed $5.8 million from our 
fiscal 1985 budget, including $2.6 million 
from our fiscal 1985 construction program. 
That was done as part of the economy move 
mandated by the Deficit Reduction Act of 
1984, which applies to all Federal agencies 
across-the-board. 

This year, the administration has request- 
ed a Bureau of Reclamation appropriation 
totaling $821 million for fiscal 1986, which 
includes $532 million for construction and 
three new construction initiatives, as well as 
six new loan project starts. So it is plain 
that rumors saying we are out of the water 
business are totally off-base. 

Your are aware, I am sure, that as part of 
the search for ways to economize, President 
Reagan asked the Interior Department and 
the Defense Department to look at the pos- 
sibility of combining all or part of the func- 
tions of Interior's Bureau of Reclamation 
and the civil works program of the Army 
Corps of Engineers. The corps and the 
Bureau both do engineering and construc- 
tion for water projects. That made it natu- 
ral to see if the taxpayers could save money 
by eliminating any possible duplication of 
effort or duplication of facilities. 

Independently, as well as jointly, the 
Bureau and the corps examined their re- 
spective areas of responsibility and studied 
the people and facilities both agencies use 
to do their jobs. The results showed that 
the differences between the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation are 
more important than the apparent similari- 
ties. It would cost money to put a merger 
into effect, and it would be at least 3 years 
before any savings resulted. As matters 
stand, the consolidation studies will be thor- 
oughly evaluated at the White House, and 
we will wait for the outcome of that evalua- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, the administration’s fiscal 
1986 budget plans for the Bureau of Recla- 
mation have already been transmitted to 
Congress. Let’s take a closer look. 

The Budget request of $821 million is a 
decrease of $228 million from 1985. The 
major cut is in construction, which at $532 
million is $205 million below 1985. The 
budget provides for continuation of 57 con- 
struction projects already underway, the 
new loan projects, plus three new major 
modification projects for existing reclama- 
tion structures—enlargement of Buffalo Bill 
Dam and Powerplant in Wyoming, construc- 
tion of power generating facilities at Head- 
gate Rock Dam in Arizona for the Colorado 
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River Indian Reservation, and construction 
of improved visitor facilities at Hoover Dam 
in Nevada. Preconstruction work will contin- 
ue on the Narrows unit in Colorado and the 
Unitah unit in Utah. Rehabilitation and 
betterment work will get underway at the 
Crooked River project in Oregon. Up to 
three safety of dams projects will be started. 

On paper, the decrease in construction 
funds looks rather subtantial. But it is not 
as great as it might appear. At some of our 
construction projects, notably the Central 
Utah project and the Central Valley project 
in California, things have not moved ahead 
as expected. As a result, we’re not ready to 
go ahead with as much new construction as 
we otherwise might be able to. Elsewhere, 
on such project as the Columbia Basin 
project in Washington, the Dolores project 
in Colorado, and some of the rehabilitation 
and betterment projects already underway, 
we are getting close to the completion point, 
and program expenditures are down accord- 
ingly. However, not all the cuts are com- 
pletely painless. In some cases, there will be 
construction delays. 

General investigations is our program of 
studies into the potential for water projects 
to develop and conserve water and related 
land resources. Our budget request for that 
program is $32 million, down $3.3 million 
from the current fiscal year. 

For construction work in Texas, our 1986 
budget request includes $5.4 million. That 
covers over $4.8 million at the Nueces River 
project for mineral acquisition in the reser- 
voir and recreation areas, for completion of 
the fishery management and archaeological 
work in the area, and for continuation of 
work on the recreation facilities themselves. 
The construction total includes $500,000 at 
the Palmetto Bend project for acquisition of 
mineral interests and completion of minor 
modification work at Palmetto Bend Dam. 

Three Texas projects financed by the rec- 
lamation small loan program and budgeted 
to continue in 1986. The budget request in- 
cludes $521,000 to continue rehabilitation 
work on the Delta Lake Irrigation District's 
existing irrigation facilities, which serve 
69,000 acres in the southernmost part of the 
State, and $500,000 to begin rehabilitation 
work on Hidalgo County Irrigation District 
No. 1’s existing irrigation facilities, which 
serve over 33,000 acres. It also contains $2.5 
million to continue rehabilitation work on 
Hidalgo County Irrigation District No. 2’s 
distribution system, which supplies irriga- 
tion water to 62,700 acres in addition to de- 
livery of 9,430 acre-feet of water to cities 
and domestic users. 

In addition to the construction and loan 
funds, we are requesting $1.6 million for 
project investigations and advance planning 
work in Texas. That amount will support 
the continuing Bedias Reservoir investiga- 
tions and the San Jacinto River studies. The 
Colorado Coastal Plains project investiga- 
tion is scheduled for completion during the 
current fiscal year and advance planning for 
the Colorado Coastal Plains is budgeted to 
continue in fiscal 1986. We are requesting 
$744,000 for special investigations and tech- 
nical assistance, partly in Texas and partly 
in the adjoining and nearby States of New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Colorado, and Kansas. 

For operation and maintenance in Texas 
during fiscal 1986, our budget request in- 
cludes $350,000 for the Pecos River Salvage 
project in Texas and New Mexico and over 
$2.4 million for the Rio Grande project, also 
in Texas and New Mexico. 

In all, Texas won’t be feeling the impact 
of the 1986 reclamation budget cuts as 
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much as some of the other reclamation 
States. Yet overall, there is an impact. 

It was no secret that major budget cuts 
were coming. Former Secretary of the Inte- 
rior William Clark was still in office when 
the budget went forward. He made it clear 
early on that he was in full support of Presi- 
dent Reagan’s program to reduce the deficit 
by holding down Federal spending. Our new 
Secretary of the Interior is Donald Hodel, 
an experienced member of the Reagan Cabi- 
net and no stranger to the Department of 
the Interior. He shares the same commit- 
ment to reducing the deficit. 

Secretary Hodel is currently preparing for 
the budget hearings in Congress, set for 
next week in the Senate and the following 
week in the House of Representatives. 
Those hearings will be one of Secretary 
Hodel's first major responsibilities since 
taking over at Interior. He will explain in 
detail to the committees, as I have done in 
brief for you, that while the 1986 reclama- 
tion budget does not include optimum con- 
struction funding for all our ongoing 
projects, it does meet our priority program 
needs. While it does not include funding for 
all we might like and all that we are ready 
to undertake, it does provide for three new 
major modifications that are definitely 
much needed. Secretary Hodel will also reit- 
erate administration policy on financing 
water projects and sharing the construction 
costs with project beneficiaries, pointing out 
that case-by-case negotiations are needed to 
work out the appropriate non-Federal share 
of the costs for future projects. 

The push for cost sharing is well known. 
What is not so well known is the degree to 
which that policy is already in place, the 
degree to which it has been recognized by 
Congress, and the degree to which it has 
met with success. 

The project proposed by the Bureau of 
Reclamation over the past 3 years all have 
non-Federal financing components covering 
from 20 percent to nearly 100 percent of the 
construction cost, with the exception of the 
Indian projects. Moreover, last year Con- 
gress passed and President Reagan signed 
into law several important water resource 
measures containing cost-sharing provisions 
that had been worked out, through case-by- 
case negotiations, to arrive at the appropri- 
ate division of financial responsibility. Let’s 
go down the list. 

Safety of dams amendments.—This added 
$650 million to the authorized appropria- 
tions ceiling under the Safety of Dams Act. 
It enables us to make improvements and 
modifications at a number of reclamation 
dams throughout the West. It includes 15 
percent cost sharing. 

Groundwater recharge.—This authorizes 
the Secretary of the Interior to select 21 
pilot projects in the 17 Western States to 
test the potential for artificial groundwater 
recharge in order to stem the growing prob- 
lem of groundwater depletion. It includes 20 
percent cost sharing. 

Salinity control.—This measure permits 
the Bureau of Reclamation, under title II of 
the Salinity Control Act, to start moving on 
salinity control in the Colorado River Basin, 
which includes Arizona, California, Colora- 
do, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming. It includes 30 percent cost sharing. 

Hoover Dam improvements.—This legisla- 
tive package authorizes uprating the world- 
famous powerplants and improving tourist 
facilities at Hoover Dam. It also ratifies the 
agreement between Arizona, California, and 
Nevada on future allocations of power from 
the dam. It includes 100 percent cost shar- 
ing for uprating the generators. 
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Trinity River fish restoration.—This au- 
thorizes $57 million worth of work on the 
fisheries of California’s Trinity River. It in- 
cludes three-way cost sharing, with the 
State and localities paying 15 percent and 
the water and power users paying 50 per- 
cent. 

Yakima Fishery restoration.—This author- 
izes improvements on the Yakima project in 
the State of Washington to restore the 
salmon and stripped bass fisheries. It in- 
cludes roughly 50 percent cost sharing. 

President Reagan did not single-handedly 
set the cost-sharing figures on those laws. 
Congress did not unilaterally impose the 
cost-sharing percentages. There is no fixed 
formula in the Bureau of Reclamation that 
dictates the non-Federal share. Instead, 
what we have is a record of legislative ac- 
complishment based on individual, case-by- 
case negotiations. That is the administra- 
tion policy for cost sharing on water 
projects. It is a policy that works. It is a way 
we can get new projects started containing 
specific cost-sharing provisions appropriate 
to the nature of the project and carefully 
tailored to reflect the beneficiaries’ ability 
to pay. It is a way to reduce the Federal 
outlay. What is more important, it is a way 
we can get needed development going again. 

Our three requested new starts in the 
1986 budget show the same thing. Power 
beneficiaries are paying 100 percent of the 
costs of uprating the generators at Hoover 
Dam; that was part of last year’s legislative 
record. The State of Wyoming is contribut- 
ing $47 million of the $119 million Buffalo 
Bill Dam modification project; the 1986 
amounts we are proposing are $10 million 
from the Federal Government and $7.9 mil- 
lion from the State. The Headgate Rock Hy- 
droelectric project in Arizona is all Federal. 
However, the beneficiaries of Headgate 
Rock are members of the Colorado River 
Indian Tribe, whose economic development 
is the responsibility of the Interior Depart- 
ment through programs administered in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. Consequently, the 
cost-sharing arrangements were primarily a 
matter of Interior Department budget for- 
mulation rather than the kind of outside ne- 
gotiation involved in the other examples I 
cited. The net result is the same: cost shar- 
ing gets projects started. Without cost shar- 
ing, water legislation goes nowhere. 

What’s the outlook for Texas? That de- 
pends on a lot of variable factors. 

Last July, the Chicago Tribune ran a story 
datelined Corpus Christi, TX, summarizing 
the devastating effects of a 2-year drought. 
The water shortage cost farmers and ranch- 
ers in Texas about $1 billion in losses. It put 
a big crimp in the State's tourist business at 
vacation resorts. It made 67 Texas cities 
enact voluntary or mandatory restrictions 
on the use of municipal water. One of the 
hardest-hit cities was San Antonio. Lakes, 
reservoirs, and aquifers across mid-Texas 
were far below normal levels. The headline 
said, “Forget Oil, Texas Needs Water.” 

What the story didn’t say is that, as bad 
as the situation is, the State of Texas is not 
lacking in substantial resources that can be 
used to stabilize the water situation if—and 
this is a big if—if the right kinds of plan- 
ning and financing actions are taken. As in 
so much of the West, the water problem is 
not so much a sheer lack of water. Rather, 
it’s the problem of not having the water 
where it’s needed, when it’s needed, and in 
the volume that’s needed. It’s not the water 
resources that are lacking so much as the 
water development, 
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Texas does have water resources. The 
ways these resources could be put to use 
productively and reliably are the focus of 
those planning studies I mentioned a few 
minutes ago. In fiscal 1988, the San Jacinto 
River Basin Report is scheduled for comple- 
tion. We will complete the Bedias Reservoir 
Report in fiscal 1987. The Texas Big Sandy 
Report is due for completion in fiscal 1986. 
During fiscal 1985, the report on the Colora- 
do Coastal Plains project will be completed 
and advance planning will continue for that 
project. 

Depending on the findings and recommen- 
dations of those studies, and depending on 
how the State and local authorities—and 
the water user groups themselves—respond 
to the development opportunities reported, 
it is possible that some of the answers to the 
questions on future water supplies in Texas 
may already have started to emerge. Or 
maybe not. The kind of response I mean, of 
course, is financial. The organizations most 
directly concerned will have to take a close, 
analytical look at the options that come 
from those planning studies. They will have 
to make decisions—not the simple decision, 
“Are we for it or are we against it?” They 
will have to decide the most difficult ques- 
tion, “How much of the construction cost 
can we afford to invest in?” They will have 
to decide, “Can we afford not to take ona 
significant share of the costs?” 

In the Bureau of Reclamation, we stand 
ready to work as closely with you as you 
want us to in dealing with the difficult 
issues of cost sharing, project development, 
and budget priorities. We believe we have a 
good record of cooperating with those af- 
fected by what we do. Texas itself has many 
advantages as it faces the task of providing 
the future water supplies needed for urban 
growth, continued industrial development, 
and the sustenance of strong agricultural in- 
frastructure. Texas has a strong State econ- 
omy. Texas has effective planning mecha- 
nisms in place for resource decisionmaking. 
Texas has a tradition of supporting the 
Bureau of Reclamation and enjoying a high 
level of cooperation from the Bureau in 
return. Texas has a history built not only 
on its large amount of land, but also on its 
ability to develop the resources of that land. 

Texas Land Commissioner Garry Mauro 
recently spoke on that subject to the Austin 
Association of Builders. He told how Texans 
from the earliest days transformed the po- 
tential wealth of the undeveloped land into 
the Texas of today. Commissioner Mauro 
said: “We've all studied the glories of the 
famous battles our forefathers fought 
against Mexico to gain independence for the 
Republic of Texas. The Republic got its in- 
dependence all right, along with $10 million 
worth of debts and no money for repay- 
ment. But there was a lot of public land. 

“In fact, Texas was claiming everything 
west to the Rio Grande, east to the Sabine, 
and north to the Red River. And so, since 
there was no money, the Republic began 
using its vast amount of land instead. 

“Land was used to repay survivors of the 
Battle of San Jacinto and widows of the 
Battle of the Alamo; land was sold to create 
a public school system and, instead of col- 
lecting taxes, land was also sold to pay for 
running the government of the new Repub- 
lic. 

“Then Texas joined the Union. Most 
other States gave up their public lands to 
the Federal Government when they joined 
the Union. Texas was more than happy to 
sacrifice its land, too, if the Federal Govern- 
ment would just take over the State’s huge 
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debt. But the Union officials refused, so 
Texas kept its holdings.” 

Commissioner Mauro’s point—that land 
means potential wealth through opportuni- 
ties for development—is well taken. Today, 
however, it is the Federal Government that 
is carrying the huge debt. Although there is 
still an active Federal role in developing the 
water needed to make the land productive, 
that role today is a partnership role. It is no 
longer the sole-sponsorship role that it was 
in the early days of the West. Back then, 
the mission was settlement of the land and 
establishment of agriculture. Today, it is a 
multipurpose mission of sustaining what 
has already been created in agriculture, hy- 
droelectric power production, municipal and 
industrial water supply, flood control, fish 
and wildlife habitat, and water-based out- 
door recreation. 

Awareness of reclamation’s value is at last 
starting to grow. Nationally, that awareness 
is still much too small. But it is starting to 
expand, For many years, and especially in 
the heyday of the “hit list” mentality, recla- 
mation was treated like Rodney Danger- 
field: we got no respect. Now, fortunately, 
that is starting to turn around. George F. 
Will, the conservative political columnist 
and television commentator who once criti- 
cized reclamation as “pork barrel,” has 
changed his view. On ABC television's 
“World News Tonight” broadcast of Febru- 
ary 1, 1985, George Will told it like it is for 
one of the best-known reclamation projects. 
He said, “I think before we complain about 
the farmers, and every year at budget time 
we complain about America’s farmers and 
the cost of them, let’s understand some- 
thing: the farmers are carrying this country, 
and the success of American agriculture is 
in no small measure a tribute to Govern- 
ment programs that work. Yes, price sup- 
ports are expensive. In recent years, they've 
been the fastest growing major entitlement 
program. But look at what we're getting for 
that. Three percent of the American public 
is feeding the other 97 percent of us and a 
good bit of the rest of the world as well. The 
farmers are feeding us so cheaply that we 
are spending an incredibly small percentage 
of our disposable income on our food. And 
furthermore, agricultural exports are keep- 
ing us from going absolutely off the brink 
with our trade deficit... I don’t think 
more help should be given, and obviously 
some reforms are in order, but let’s keep 
some historical perspective. Land grant col- 
leges, a Government program, made Ameri- 
can agriculture scientifically progressive. 
Furthermore, our viewers are about to eat a 
salad with dinner. It’s going to be hard to 
have a salad without something from the 
Central Valley of California. God didn’t 
make the Central Valley of California. He 
started the work, but the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, a Federal Government program, 
finished the job and made that and the rest 
of American agriculture very productive.” 

I'd like George Will to come to Texas. Up 
in the Panhandle, he could get acquainted 
with the Canadian River project. In the cen- 
tral part of the State, he could see the 
Texas Colorado River project and the San 
Angelo project. I'd like him to see the Rio 
Grande project, the Nueces River project, 
and Palmetto Bend, as well as the smaller 
projects financed through reclamation 
loans. There’s an important reclamation 
story in Texas that people ought to know 
about. Maybe more people would pay atten- 
tion to that story if they heard it from 
George Will. Meanwhile, we'll have to keep 
telling the story ourselves. 
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It is a real pleasure being with you and en- 
joying your Texas hospitality. Thank you 
for this chance to talk about our Bureau of 
Reclamation program and the direction it is 
headed in the years to come.@ 
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@ Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, as we 
approach yet another vote on Contra 
aid, I wish to share with my colleagues 
an excellent Christian Science Moni- 
tor editorial on the subject. As the 
Monitor editorial makes clear, the 
issue may have been repackaged, but it 
has not changed—and our vote should 
not change, either. Four times this 
House has voted against aiding the 
Contras. That was the right policy 
then, and it is the right policy now. 

President Reagan is a master at 
giving things new labels, and making 
people think that those labels reflect a 
new reality. So he has renamed Contra 
aid humanitarian assistance. But as 
our last floor debate clearly estab- 
lished, it is no such thing. It is logisti- 
cal support for an insurgency that is 
dedicated to the overthrow of a recog- 
nized government. It is the same failed 
policy that we have voted against 
before—and we ought to vote against 
it again. 

As the Monitor says in its trenchant 
last paragraph: 

It is understandable that some members 
of Congress who voted against the $14 mil- 
lion in humanitarian aid to the contras 
should feel used by the Sandinistas, in light 
of the immediate Ortega trip to Moscow. 
But ire is no substitute for national policy. 
It is time to explore ways of reaching agree- 
ment, rather than refinancing the Contras. 


I include the entire editorial for the 
information of my colleagues: 
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For the US House of Representatives to 
reverse itself and vote $14 million to the 
Nicaraguan contras, a distinct possibility, 
would be unwise. 

It is right for the United States govern- 
ment to adopt a policy that will deal effec- 
tively with the troublesome leftist Sandi- 
nista regime. But continued aid to the op- 
posing contra force is not the proper step: It 
is hard to see how additional assistance, 
whether military or nonmilitary, will lead 
either to accommodation of the opposing 
forces or to overthrow of the Nicaraguan 
regime. As US military officials admit, the 
contras are likely to be too weak for years to 
have a realistic prospect of defeating the 
Sandinistas, irrespective of the merits of 
such action. 

The current military actions in Nicaragua 
carry the seeds of enlarged conflict for the 
region. A way should be found to bring 
about accommodation. 

Current trade sanctions have virtually no 
prospect of causing the Sandinistas to 
change course. 
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Instead the US should focus on negotia- 
tions, both bilateral and multilateral. The 
US has supported a United Nations resolu- 
tion calling for Washington-Managua talks 
to resume; Nicaraguan President Daniel 
Ortega responded that such a stance was 
“positive.” Such talks should be tried. 

But more important is full-scale Washing- 
ton support for the Contadora process, 
spearheaded by four Latin American na- 
tions. Any initiative led by these four will 
have a far greater prospect of being ap- 
proved by Nicaragua, as was the last but in- 
adequate Contadora proposal, compared 
with any plan offered by the US, a de facto 
participant in the contra effort. In pursuit 
of its pro-contra policy toward Nicaragua, 
the US has stood almost isolated: Interna- 
tional support is important in the pursuit of 
foreign policy. 

At the same time, it is essential not to be 
naive. For years it has been apparent that 
Sandinista leanings are pro-Soviet. The 
Moscow trip of Nicaraguan President Daniel 
Ortega ought not to have surprised anyone 
in the US Congress, although its timing left 
some who voted against contra aid feeling 
betrayed. 

In addition, the Sandinistas talk of their 
support for elections and held one, albeit 
flawed, last fall. However, whether in fact 
they would have turned over control of 
their government had they lost is highly 
problematic: As anticipated, they won by a 
substantial margin. 

But whether the Sandinistas remain in 
control of Nicaragua's government is not 
the real issue. Rather it is how that govern- 
ment behaves. In contemplating any talks, 
Washington's principal concerns ought to 
be: 

Preventing Nicaragua from becoming a 


Soviet military base, or from importing so- 
phisticated Soviet weapons with offensive 
potential, such as MIG fighters. It should 
be made clear to the Sandinista government 
that the US will not tolerate either activity. 


Keeping Nicaragua from exporting its 
Marxist revolution to its neighbors, as it 
does by supplying rebels elsewhere with 
weapons or ammunition, or by training 
them in Nicaraguan bases. Experience has 
shown the difficulty of preventing infiltra- 
tion. Complicating the matter is Central 
America’s long history, in which forces for 
change in any one country support their 
soul mates in other nations, sending men 
and military supplies back and forth across 
the borders, just as Nicaragua has been 
doing of late. 

Developing ways of reintegrating the con- 
tras, who number some 15,000, into every- 
day Nicaraguan life—including politics. The 
biggest stumbling block to an ending of hos- 
tilities is what to do with the contras. Hon- 
duras, where they are based, wants them 
out due to their potential for causing prob- 
lems for that fragile government. Most con- 
tras are small landowners in Nicaragua, 
where they want to stay. The Sandinistas 
have offered amnesty: Such offers should be 
explored with much caution. 

It is understandable that some members 
of Congress who voted against the $14 mil- 
lion in humanitarian aid to the contras 
should feel used by the Sandinistas, in light 
of the immediate Ortega trip to Moscow. 
But ire is no substitute for national policy. 
It is time to explore ways of reaching agree- 
ment rather than refinancing the contras.@ 
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è Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, as 
we approach debate yet again on the 
issue of aid to the Contras, I feel it 
would be helpful to establish some fac- 
tual and analytical predicates which 
Members can use in determining how 
to cast their votes. Many Members 
have made up their minds, but for 
those who have not, I offer the follow- 
ing. 
This statement represents an at- 
tempt to answer some of the questions 
most commonly asked about Nicara- 
gua—either those which have been 
raised by administration statements 
on particular issues or others which 
follow from an examination of the 
conflict in Nicaragua. The conclusions 
I state are my own, but they are de- 
rived from a review of a wide, and I be- 
lieve, representative, sampling of avail- 
able information. They cover not only 
the conduct of the Sandinista govern- 
ment of Nicaragua but the Contra 
forces seeking to overthrow that gov- 
ernment. 
NICARAGUA 
MILITARY BUILDUP 

Military equipment deliveries to 
Nicaragua from the Soviet bloc are es- 
timated at $250 million in value during 
1984. In 1980, this amount was $10 mil- 
lion; in 1981, $50 million; in 1982, $100 
million; in 1983, $135 million. 

One way to look at these figures is 
to see a dramatically increasing reli- 
ance on the Soviet Union and Cuba for 
military supplies and to posit that de- 
liveries made in 1 year must have been 
contracted for months, if not years, 
before actual receipt. Another way to 
look at the influx of equipment is to 
note that the large amount of this as- 
sistance (for example, armed helicop- 
ters) did not begin in earnest until 
1982, the year when the Contras 
began to operate with U.S. assistance. 
In any event, it is clear that the great 
majority of military deliveries occurs 
after 1982. 

What type of military equipment do 
these figures represent? The chart 
that follows reflects approximate 
numbers of major weapons systems 
possessed by Nicaragua and compares 
them to those of Honduras, El Salva- 
dor, and Guatemala. (Costa Rica has 
no armed forces.) 


B 


Salvador Guatemala Honduras Nicaragua 
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Are these weapons systems offensive 
or defensive in nature? Most of the 
equipment that the Nicaraguans have 
acquired has a counterinsurgency or 
defensive capability. In this category 
fall some major elements of Nicara- 
gua’s new (since 1979) military capa- 
bilities: air defense (radars and antiair- 
craft weapons), signals intelligence 
and communications, and antiarmor 
weapons. Some, such as tanks, artil- 
lery, and attack helicopters, can be 
used both offensively and defensively 
but are generally considered offensive 
weapons. It should be noted that while 
the Nicaraguan tank inventory is both 
unusual and overwhelming vis-a-vis 
the inventories of its neighbors, tanks 
can be employed in the Central Ameri- 
can context in only a limited fashion. 
Attacking north toward Honduras, for 
instance, there is only one rather 
narrow avenue which would accommo- 
date tanks. This area, on the Pacific 
coast and called the Choluteca Gap, 
was the scene of the Big Pine III joint 
United States/Honduran military an- 
tiarmor exercise. Further, the Nicara- 
guan ability to use tanks in any inva- 
sion of its neighbors must be viewed in 
the context of its ability to supply 
these tanks with fuel. Nicaragua is 
chronically short of fuel to keep its 
economy running and totally depend- 
ent on tanker shipments for oil. It 
would need significant improvements 
in fuel supply, storage and transporta- 
tion plus the ability to withstand a 
possible naval embargo to sustain and 
support an invasion force using its 
armor. 

What is the size of the Nicaraguan 
armed forces? The Nicaraguans have 
62,000 men on active duty and another 
57,000 reserve and militia—for a total 
of 119,000. By contrast, El Salvador 
has an army of 45,000 and is building a 
civil defense force (currently, it stands 
at 7,000). Honduras has an army of 
22,000. Guatemala has an army of 
43,000. 


NICARAGUAN INTENTIONS 


What are the intentions of Nicara- 
gua toward its neighbors? Are the mili- 
tary forces referred to above likely to 
be used to attack other Central Ameri- 
can countries? 


There is no evidence that Nicaragua 
has such an intention. It is clear that 
Nicaraguan forces have, from time to 
time, crossed its borders with Hondu- 
ras and Costa Rica to attack Contras 
retreating to or concentrated in those 
countries. The intent in these attacks 
has been either retaliatory or hot pur- 
suit—and not to take and hold terri- 
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tory or to invade a neighboring coun- 
try. Some may have been intended to 
indicate Nicaraguan displeasure with 
the sanctuary afforded the Contras 
across Nicaraguan borders. 

SUPPORT FOR INSURGENTS IN EL SALVADOR 


On the other hand, the Nicaraguan 
Government appears to have commit- 
ted itself to a policy of support for in- 
surgencies in other Central American 
countries. The most important exam- 
ple of this policy is the assistance pro- 
vided by Nicaragua to the Salvadoran 
guerrillas. It seems clear that the Nic- 
araguan commitment to the Salvador- 
an guerrillas stems from FMLM sup- 
port to the Sandinistas during their ef- 
forts to overthrow Somoza and is a 
matter of revolutionary price and soli- 
darity. 

The flow of arms from Nicaragua to 
the Salvadoran guerrillas continues. 
The network used for this purpose is 
run by Salvadorans with Nicaraguan 
support. The supplies provided by the 
network are thought to be mostly am- 
munition but also medicine and other 
supplies. It is also thought that the 
Salvadoran guerrillas have enough 
arms but still rely, to some significant 
degree, on other types of assistance 
from Nicaragua. 

There have been no appreciable 
interdiction of arms shipments by the 
Salvadoran armed forces and none at 
the point of entry into El Salvador. 
The capture of supplies of arms in the 
past have been in Honduras while in 
transit or in safehouses. 

The flow of assistance and supplies 
comes by water along the southeast 
coast of El Salvador, by land through 
Guatemala and Honduras, and possi- 
bly by air from Nicaragua. The inabil- 
ity of the Salvadoran or Honduran 
forces to interdict shipments by water 
routes alone is a factor of their corrup- 
tion or lack of proficiency and of what 
must either be an extremely effective 
querrilla network or a very small 
volume of shipments. 

Nicaragua also provides communica- 
tions facilities, safe haven, training, 
and logistical support to the Salvador- 
an guerrillas. The system employed to 
provide all of these types of assistance 
is flexible and, apparently, very well 
run. 

The judgments made above concern- 
ing assistance to the Salvadoran guer- 
rillas are inferential and based on sub- 
stantial, but circumstantial informa- 
tion. 

SUPPORT FOR INSURGENTS IN HONDURAS 

Nicaragua on two occasions has 
trained and dispatched teams of Hon- 
durans bent on initiating insurgent ac- 
tivity in Honduras. Nicaragua also pro- 
vides Honduran leftists with training, 
funds, and equipment. The Nicara- 
guans did not provide this kind of as- 
sistance to Honduran groups prior to 
1982 when U.S. assistance to the Con- 
tras began. 
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SUPPORT FOR INSURGENTS IN COSTA RICA 

In Costa Rica, there is no insurgen- 
cy. There have been clashes along the 
border between Nicaraguan forces and 
Costa Rican border officials. These 
have usually been in connection with 
the use by Contra forces of sanctuar- 
ies across the border. In addition, 
there is evidence that Nicaragua has 
provided funds and assistance to Costa 
Rican Communists and that some 
Costa Rican Communists have operat- 
ed in units in Nicaragua against 
Contra forces operating along the 
Costa Rican/Nicaraguan border. 
Again, these events postdate the 1982 
U.S. assistance to the Contras. 

It is clear in both the case of Hondu- 
ras and Costa Rica that each of these 
governments has not only tolerated 
but, particularly in the case of Hondu- 
ras, provided safe harbor to Contra 
forces. It is also clear that the Nicara- 
guan Government has been careful 
not to give either country good cause 
for requesting assistance from U.S. 
military forces. 

SUPPORT FOR INSURGENTS IN GUATEMALA 

The nature of Nicaragua’s assistance 
to Guatemalan insurgents has only re- 
cently become known. It appears that 
the Nicaraguan assistance to these in- 
surgents permits them to both propa- 
gandize and coordinate their oper- 
ations in Guatemala. In addition, 
these groups have headquarters in Ma- 
nagua. 

In addition to assistance to the in- 
surgencies referred to above, some of 
these groups, in particular Salvadoran 
guerrilla groups, may assist Nicara- 
guan forces in combat against Contra 
forces. One way to view this phenome- 
non is to look at Nicaragua as a focal 
point for subversion in the Western 
Hemisphere. Another is to view the 
presence of these so-called interna- 
tionalists as spontaneous support for 
the Sandinista revolution. The over- 
throw of Somoza, for instance, was 
achieved by the Sandinistas with the 
assistance of internationalists from 
other countries (as well as from gov- 
ernments such as those of Costa Rica, 
Panama, and Cuba). 

PLO 

In addition to the presence of Cen- 
tral American insurgents, a number of 
other groups are reported to be 
present in Nicaragua. The PLO, which 
has had a relationship to the Sandinis- 
tas since before 1979, has a very small 
military and security presence in Nica- 
ragua (less than 20) and is thought to 
provide assistance in the maintenance 
and piloting of some Nicaraguan air- 
craft. The PLO has also provided some 
antiaircraft guns and an airplane to 
Nicaragua. 

LIBYA 

Libya also has had a relationship 
with Nicaragua since the overthrow of 
Somoza. The Libyans have a small 
military and security presence (ap- 
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proximately 25) in Nicaragua and 
their personnel appear to serve as 
pilots, mechanics, and air defense ad- 
visers. Libya has provided some heli- 
copters, light ground attack airplanes, 
antiaircraft missiles, multiple rocket 
launchers and small arms to Nicara- 
gua. It has attempted to transfer addi- 
tional light ground attack aircraft but 
these attempts have been frustrated to 
date. In addition to military assist- 
ance, Libya has provided economic as- 
sistance, both through cash and cred- 
its and in oil barter arrangements. 
IRAN 

There is no Iranian military or secu- 
rity presence in Nicaragua. While 
there have been rumors of Iranian 
agreements to provide arms to Nicara- 
gua, none have been delivered. 

What information there is concern- 
ing PLO, Libyan, or Iranian relation- 
ships to Nicaragua does not indicate 
joint terrorist operations or Nicara- 
guan complicity in terrorism by the 
PLO, Libya, or Iran. 

RED BRIGADES 

While there have been reports that 
the Italian Red Brigades have a pres- 
ence in Nicaragua, there is no evidence 
to confirm these reports,. 

CUBA 

The single largest foreign presence 
in Nicaragua is that provided by Cuba. 
The intelligence community believes 
there are approximately 3,000 military 
and security personnel assisting the 
Nicaraguans, Cuban military advisers 
are thought to be placed in all ele- 
ments of the military and security 
forces at every level. It is believed that 
if the Soviet-supplied MI-24 helicopter 
gunships are flown in the near future, 
they likely will be piloted by Cubans 
since the Nicaraguans do not have the 
capability of piloting these aircraft. 

There are an additional 2,000 Cuban 
construction workers in Nicaragua. 
This work force appears to have 
changed in character in the aftermath 
of the Grenada operation. Older men 
and women have been replaced by 
younger workers with military experi- 
ence; 1,500 teachers who recently re- 
turned to Cuba in a regular annual ro- 
tation are not expected to return., 

SOVIET UNION 

There is a Soviet military and securi- 
ty presence in Nicaragua estimated to 
range from 40 to 50 personnel. They 
are most likely assigned as advisers in 
the military and intelligence services 
or assist in the assembly and mainte- 
nance of the Soviet military equip- 
ment provided to Nicaragua. These 
Soviet military and security advisers 
maintain a low profile. Yet, they rep- 
resent the willingness of the Soviet 
Government to invest in supporting a 
Nicaraguan Government friendly to 
the Soviet Union. 

The Soviets have made no commit- 
ment to the defense of Nicaragua in 
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terms of troops or military deploy- 
ments although they are likely to have 
great and growing influence in Nicara- 
gua. It appears that they need not 
exert pressure on the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment, which has consistently asked 
for more assistance and become more 
dependent on the Soviet Union both 
militarily and economically. Common 
Soviet-Nicaraguan views on many 
issues result in parallel policies more 
conducive to Soviet interests than 
total Nicaraguan dependence and sub- 
servience to the Soviet Union. 
NORTH KOREA 

There is a small North Korean mili- 
tary presence in Nicaragua training 
the Nicaraguans in the use of four 
North Korean-provided patrol boats. 

EAST EUROPEANS 

There are several hundred East Eu- 
ropean advisers in Nicaragua. Most are 
Bulgarians associated with the con- 
struction of a deepwater port in El 
Bluff. There are also over 60 East 
German military and security advisers 
placed in the intelligence, security and 
telecommunications agencies of the 
Nicaraguan Government. 

HUMAN RIGHTS ABUSES 
MISKITO INDIANS 

The Nicaraguan Government has 
been accused of genocide of the Mis- 
kito Indians on the Atlantic coast of 
Nicaragua. This appears not to be 
true. 

The treatment of the Miskito Indi- 
ans by previous Nicaraguan govern- 
ments under the Somoza family could 
best be characterized as benign ne- 
glect. After the revolution of 1979, the 
Sandinistas attempted to force Miski- 
tos into participating in the full range 
of the Nicaraguan Government’s polit- 
ical and economic programs. The 
nature of many of these programs 
clashed with the Miskitos’ independ- 
ent traditions. The tactics employed 
by the Government caused a great 
deal of discontent in Miskito commu- 
nities. That discontent manifested 
itself in opposition to the regime or 
support for an armed group (known as 
Misura) under the leadership of Stead- 
man Fagoth. 

Fagoth’s group operated in the ex- 
treme northeatern part of the country 
along the Rio Coco River separating 
Honduras and Nicaragua. These oper- 
ations led the Nicaraguan Government 
in early 1982 to resettle large numbers 
of Miskito Indians away from the 
border so as to deprive Fagoth’s group 
of sanctuaries. In the course of this re- 
settlement, the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment razed Miskito villages in an area 
that had been the home of Miskito In- 
dians for centuries. Those Miskitos 
who were resettled were removed to 
relatively secure surroundings and af- 
forded the basic necessities but were 
uprooted from their traditional farm- 
ing and fishing areas and required to 
shift to radically new ways of living. 
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In the course of the resettlement, a 
number of Miskito Indians were killed 
or have disappeared. The documenta- 
tion concerning the resettlement is not 
good but the range of estimates for 
those killed or unaccounted for is from 
50 to 100 individuals. 

The Nicaraguan Government appar- 
ently realized the great unpopularity 
of its policy for the Miskitos and has 
since taken a much ameliorated ap- 
proach to Miskito concerns. In some 
cases, they have permitted Miskitos to 
leave the resettlement camps and 
return to their ancestral villages. 
Some fighting still continues in Mis- 
kito and other Indian areas on the At- 
lantic coast of Nicaragua, but the 
abuses of which the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment was originally, and justly, ac- 
cused have largely disappeared. 

HARASSMENT OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 

The Nicaraguan Government has 
had very strained relations since 1979 
with the hierarchy of the Catholic 
Church in Nicaragua. It has accused 
the bishops and, in particular, Cardi- 
nal Archbishop Obando y Bravo of en- 
gaging in partisan politics. The Gov- 
ernment has restricted the broadcast 
of masses on church holy days, has 
censored material to be broadcast over 
the church’s radio stations, has sought 
to embarrass and deport clerics who 
have come into disfavor with the 
regime, and appears to have attempted 
to embarrass the Pope in his 1983 visit 
to Nicaragua. At various times, the 
Government has also attempted to 
exert more control over the church’s 
schools and limit their enrollment. 

One reason the church has become a 
target of the Government has been 
the outspoken nature of the bishops’ 
pastoral messages to the faithful, par- 
ticularly messages which have been 
critical of the sectarian nature of the 
Government, the economic failures of 
the Sandinista system, and which have 
endorsed a dialog between the Govern- 
ment and the Contras. 

While the Nicaraguan Government 
has harassed the archbishop. and 
others it has considered opponents of 
the regime, it appears to have devel- 
oped good relations with many other 
religious figures, among them foreign 
priests, nums, and various lay groups— 
both Catholic and otherwise—who live 
and work throughout Nicaragua. The 
experience of many who serve in par- 
ishes or religious communities outside 
Managua, as well as within the city, is 
that the regime has been generally tol- 
erant of religious expression and very 
actively engaged in supporting the 
kinds of social welfare activities, such 
as literacy, health, and education pro- 
grams, in which these church groups 
assist. 

Another factor in the Nicaraguan 
church-state relations equation is the 
division within the Catholic Church 
between of the so-called popular 
church and traditional, orthodox Ca- 
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tholicism. Some of the religious fig- 
ures who hold high Government posi- 
tions in the Nicaraguan Government 
today are central figures in the popu- 
lar church, whereas the bishops repre- 
sent the orthodox and majority posi- 
tion in the church. The Government is 
thought to have tried to use the popu- 
lar church as a way of distancing some 
Catholic congregations from the au- 
thority and teaching of the bishops. 
PRESS CENSORSHIP 


The Nicaraguan Government has 
consistently and pervasively censored 
all but clearly pro-Government media 
in Nicaragua. This has included the 
radio stations of the church but, par- 
ticularly, the opposition newspaper, La 
Prensa. Censorship has ensured that 
information contrary to the regime’s 
viewpoint is not published. The extent 
of censorship ranges from excising re- 
ports on Soviet actions in Afghanistan 
to stories that involve sports issues. 
The process by which La Prensa is 
censored is a cumbersome one and can 
be viewed, in part, as an attempt to 
limit the distribution of the newspa- 
per. Without a variety of foreign fi- 
nancial contributions, including assist- 
ance provided by the National Endow- 
ment for Democracy and various 
friendly Western governments, La 
Prensa would have ceased publication 
years ago. 

Censorship has been a constant in 
Nicaraguan life since 1981 and has 
been justified by the Government of 
Nicaragua under a state of emergency 
declared in the spring of 1982 because 
of the attacks by Contra forces. 


UNFAIR ELECTION PROCESS 


The Nicaraguan elections in Novem- 
ber 1984 have been referred to by 
some as Soviet style, sham elections. 
There are some similarities to Soviet 
bloc-style elections in that the mili- 
tary and security forces of the Govern- 
ment are identified completely with 
the ruling party, the media was con- 
trolled by the Government, and the 
conditions for the elections—including 
censorship and limits on opposition 
access to the media and political orga- 
nizing, and so forth—were regulated 
by a statute promulgated by the ruling 
party. All of these factors gave a great 
advantage to the Sandinistas in the 
1984 election. At the same time, the 
conditions of the election were not so 
dissimilar from those taking place in 
many other countries throughout the 
Third World about which the U.S. 
Government does not suggest that a 
sham has taken place or a fraud been 
perpetrated upon a country’s elector- 
ate. 

With some notable exceptions of vio- 
lence directed against opposition can- 
didates, the actual conduct of the elec- 
tioneering period was not marked by 
significant harassment of the opposi- 
tion by the Nicaraguan Government. 
The election results probably reflect 
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not only the advantages the ruling 
party had given itself but also its real 
popularity within the country. Even 
under more democratic conditions, the 
Sandinistas likely would have won a 
majority in the election. 

The unknown factor in the election, 
besides the conditions under which 
they were held—conditions dictated by 
the Sandinista party—was the effect 
of the withdrawal of the major opposi- 
tion [CDN] coalition from the elec- 
tion. There is speculation that the 
race could have been much closer had 
the CDN not withdrawn. There can be 
justifiable skepticism about the will- 
ingness of the Sandinista party to 
accept election results which gave it 
less than a clear majority but no evi- 
dence is available which suggests that 
the election tallies were altered by the 
Sandinistas. 

WHO ARE THE CONTRAS 

Those armed groups opposing the 
Nicaraguan Government by force of 
arms are called the Contras. They are 
not unified and are geographically sep- 
arated. The single largest Contra force 
is the Nicaraguan Democratic Force, 
estimated to have between 12,000 to 
15,000 active fighters. In addition, 
there are Miskito and other Indian 
groups that are active on the Atlantic 
coast of Nicaragua. In the north, these 
groups are headed by Steadman 
Fagoth and are referred to as the 
Misura. In the south, they are headed 
by Brooklyn Rivera and referred to as 
Misurasata. The northern Misura are 
loosely allied with the FDN. Both the 
FDN and Misura operate from sanctu- 
aries in Honduras: The Misura in the 
northeast along the Rio Coco into 
Nicaragua south of Puerto Cabezas; 
the FDN, principally in mountainous 
areas in the north central and north- 
western parts of the border region and 
as far south as Matagalpa. 

In the south of Nicaragua, along the 
Costa Rican border and both inside 
Nicaragua and in Costa Rica, are 
groups of Contras who, at one time, all 
came under the titular command of 
Eden Pastora, the famous Comandan- 
te Zero of revolutionary fame, who 
left the Nicaraguan Government to 
head military operations of a number 
of Contra factions united under the 
banner of the Democratic Revolution- 
ary Alliance, or ARDE. Since the ef- 
fective cutoff of U.S. Government as- 
sistance to the Contras in June 1984, 
ARDE has split. Pastora and his San- 
dinista Revolutionary Front [FRS] 
faction left the rest of ARDE, led by 
Alfonso Robello. Robello and the po- 
litical wing of ARDE then joined in a 
loose alliance with the FDN under an 
overall umbrella group called the Nica- 
raguan Unity for Reconciliation 
[UNIR]. Although some assistance has 
trickled from FDN to ARDE forces, 
they are largely inactive at the present 
moment. The Misurasata faction has 
been negotiating with the Nicaraguan 
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Government over the past months and 
it, too, has remained largely inactive. 
ORIGINS 

The armed struggle against the San- 
dinista regime began in earnest almost 
immediately after the overthrow of 
Somoza. A number of ex-Somoza na- 
tional guardsmen escaped and settled 
in El Salvador and Guatemala. A small 
number settled in Honduras and many 
civilians settled in Miami. 

The core group, known as the 15th 
of September Legion (named after Ni- 
caragua’s liberation day) set up head- 
quarters in Guatemala. 

There were also small pockets of re- 
sistance operating along the Honduran 
border, perhaps three or four groups 
of 50 to 75 ex-guardsmen involved in 
petty thievery and cattle rustling. 

The organization of a resistance that 
could have some impact in Nicaragua 
began in early 1981 with the support 
of sympathizers in El Salvador and 
Guatemala assisted by another Latin 
American government. This govern- 
ment had provided training to some 
Salvadoran conservative groups and 
was also connected with senior offi- 
cials in the Honduran military. 

Was this a home-grown resistance 
movement that sought out the assist- 
ance of Honduras and the other coun- 
try and later the United States, or did 
it begin with the United States seeking 
out assistance of the Hondurans and 
this other country to develop a unified 
opposition to the Sandinistas? 

What is known is that the Latin 
American country forged a merger of 
the ARDEN [Nicaraguan Democratic 
Revolutionary Alliance], the military 
arm of which was the 15 September 
Legion, with the Nicaraguan Demo- 
cratic Union [UDN] in September 1981 
in an organizational meeting in Guate- 
mala City. This group became known 
as the Nicaraguan Democratic Armed 
Force [FADN], later shortened to the 
Nicaraguan Democratic Force [FDN]. 

The close relationship that key Hon- 
duran officials had with the Latin 
American government and the close 
ties that developed between these offi- 
cials and the U.S. Government in 
moving the Contra support effort for- 
ward were the key relationships in the 
creation of the FDN. 

By the end of 1982, the general staff 
of the FDN had received so much criti- 
cism because its major task force com- 
manders and officers were filled with 
ex-national guardsmen, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment suggested and helped facili- 
tate changes in the political director- 
ate of the FDN. The object of the 
changes was to create a structure with 
genuine political credentials, untaint- 
ed by association with Somoza. Edgar 
Chamorro, one of the individuals 
brought into the directorate, has ex- 
plained how the U.S. Government se- 
cured his participation and how the di- 
rectorate was actually run. While the 
directorate had seven members, Cha- 
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morro states that actual power was 
wielded only by two individuals— 
Adolfo Calero, who was later named 
president of the Nicaraguan Demo- 
cratic Force, and Enrique Bermudez, 
the commander for military oper- 
ations. 

When U.S. assistance first began, 
the plan set forth to the congressional 
intelligence committees was that there 
would be a military arm and a sepa- 
rate, political arm which would at- 
tempt to secure support from other 
nations. These two groups would not 
necessarily be part of the same move- 
ment. The greatest problem for the 
U.S. Government in managing assist- 
ance to the Contras was not the actual 
running of the war but developing a 
strong unified political movement that 
could attract support in Nicaragua. 

In fact, there were few strong 
Contra political leaders and no effec- 
tive political platform. In 1983, the 
new ARDE group, the Democratic 
Revolutionary Alliance, led by Alfonso 
Robello and the ex-Sandinista Com- 
mander Zero, Eden Pastora, had no 
basic political platform whatsoever. 
Pastora was and is charismatic, but his 
political goals were ill defined. 

Contra unity efforts began shortly 
after Pastora’s forces first began fight- 
ing in Nicaragua in April 1983. All 
such unity efforts eventually foun- 
dered on Pastora’s reluctance to join 
with the FDN because of its ex-nation- 
al guard leadership. On the other 
hand, although the U.S. Government 
provided Pastora with funds, his 
claims about numbers of armed fight- 
ers and their military capabilities were 
thought by U.S. officials to be exag- 
gerated. 

The FDN, after some early reverses, 
became capable of conducting patrols 
in north and north central Nicaragua 
by early 1983. The FDN was never 
able to capture territory. Further, 
abuses against civilians and attacks 
against economic targets (which the 
congressional intelligence committees 
had been assured from the outset 
would not be undertaken) became 
commonplace. For some of the worse 
examples of such attacks, U.S. officials 
blamed the Latin American govern- 
ment advising the FDN. When this 
Latin American government pulled out 
of the operation in 1983 and only U.S. 
assistance and direction was provided, 
the FDN’s record showed little 
change. As the FDN’s numbers grew, 
so did attacks on economic targets or 
against civilians. 

The FDN today still has as its politi- 
cal hierarchy the group that was se- 
lected by the U.S. Government in 1982 
and still has a strong element of ex-na- 
tional guard military leadership. FDN 
essential goals and objectives are no 
different today than they were at the 
outset, to overthrow the ruling Sandi- 
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nista government of Nicaragua and in- 
stall a new regime. 
EXTENT OF NATIONAL GUARD INFLUENCE IN FDN 

Many of the FDN’s top military 
leadership consist of former national 
guard officers and noncommissioned 
officers. They permeate the general 
staff and field commander posts. As a 
percentage of the FDN membership, 
the numbers of these individuals is 
small, but their influence in FDN mili- 
tary affairs is great. 

CONTRA ATROCITIES 

There have been a range of accusa- 
tions of Contra atrocities. These alle- 
gations fall into two categories: Contra 
attacks and human rights abuses in 
Nicaragua, and so-called Contra death 
squads acting in Honduras. 

A number of human rights groups 
have conducted studies, including 
interviewing alleged victims, to docu- 
ment Contra atrocities in Nicaragua. 
Almost exclusively, these consisted of 
attacks alleged to have been made by 
the FDN. In addition, many North 
American religious who have lived in 
Nicaragua and who have either wit- 
nessed such attacks or have seen or 
spoken with the victims of such at- 
tacks have provided reports concern- 
ing Contra abuses. Some of the re- 
ports or interviews conducted by par- 
ticular groups have been attacked as 
lacking objectivity or fairness. 

Several things are apparent concern- 
ing these allegations. First, the admin- 
istration basically relies on the state- 
ments of the FDN concerning these at- 
tacks. While this information is rele- 
vant, it is clearly biased. Second, what 
the FDN itself admits (for example, on 
its 15th of September radio) and what 
eyewitnesses make clear, is that the 
FDN will attack, and has attacked, col- 
lective farms in Nicaragua. The FDN 
views these collectives as organs of the 
Sandinista government. Undeniably, 
such attacks have led to the death of 
innocent agricultural workers. Some 
collectives have been defended. It 
seems clear that many have been de- 
fended because of previous Contra at- 
tacks. 

The FDN also attacks any other so- 
called organs of the Sandinista govern- 
ment. These include health clinics and 
schools. The FDN considers any Gov- 
ernment officials, however lowly, le- 
gitimate targets whether or not they 
are armed. Transportation of any kind 
of rural highways and roads in north- 
ern Nicaragua is subject to FDN 
attack. Many such vehicles are Gov- 
ernment vehicles, including buses op- 
erated by the state to transfer passen- 
gers from one point to another. 

Other firsthand accounts detail exe- 
cutions, sometimes preceded by tor- 
ture, of individuals in towns or villages 
which the Contras have temporarily 
occupied. The FDN denies that it tor- 
tures prisoners. However, Edgar Cha- 
morro, the ex-FND political director- 
ate member, has stated that the FDN 
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often makes a practice of not taking 
prisoners, particularly those who have 
fought fiercely against them in battle. 
The FDN also admits that its forces in 
the past have sometimes not been 
under its full control and will admit to 
abuses of particular commanders 
whom the FDN has later punished. 

It is clear that sometimes the Nica- 
raguan Governmeni invents abuses at- 
tributed to the Contras where none oc- 
curred or exaggerates the effect of 
Contra attacks. But, these efforts at 
propaganda and disinformation cannot 
hide what appear to be clear factual 
evidence of the widespread nature of 
Contra attacks, individual cases of exe- 
cutions and torture as well as the con- 
tinuing nature of such activities. 

Facts concerning allegations of 
Contra abuses in Honduras are scarce. 
There is little or no evidence that re- 
flects on allegations made concerning 
death squad-type activities by the 
FDN or some FDN members. There 
simply is little information available 
which bears on this issue that does not 
come from the Contras themselves. 

At the same time, what is otherwise 
available in the press suggests, but in 
no concrete way supports, so-called 
Contra death squad operations. It ap- 
pears possible that before 1982, some 
activities in Honduras were engaged in 
by individuals who became FDN offi- 
cials that resulted in disappearances 
or deaths. Such activities could have 
taken place after 1982 as well. But if 
such activities did take place, whether 
they would have represented a policy 
of the FDN cannot be established. 

POPULAR SUPPORT 

The numbers of armed Contras has 
grown to perhaps 15,000 today. This 
growth was directly related to provi- 
sion of U.S. assistance to arm, clothe, 
train, and feed these fighters. It ap- 
pears that many of the recruits to the 
FDN were compesinos from the north- 
ern provinces of Nicaragua. Another 
source of recruits was Sandinista mili- 
tia or regular troops who either de- 
serted or, when captured, decided to 
join the FDN. The political base of the 
FDN appears to be rural and to stem 
from those areas where the FDN actu- 
ally operates. The FDN apparently 
has not developed a base of support in 
Nicaragua's cities. 

One view of this situation is that 
many compesinos cooperate with the 
FDN rather than suffer reprisals. An- 
other is that the FDN has developed 
true support among such people. 
What remains constant is that FDN 
supplies, ammunition and other sup- 
port must come from Honduras. Most 
of such aid appears for the moment to 
come from contributions from private 
U.S. sources. Previously, these funds 
were provided by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

A somewhat different pattern of 
support has evolved among the Mis- 
kito and other Indian groups who 
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have operated in the Atlantic coast 
region. There, fighters have all been 
indigenous to the region. These groups 
have, at times, claimed the allegiance 
of the great mass of the population. 
However, actual support appears to 
have waxed and waned and, in the 
period since U.S. aid has effectively 
stopped, so, too, have the great 
number of Miskito insurgent activities. 
POLITICAL MESSAGE 


The Contras’ political message is one 
of democracy, pluralism, a free econo- 
my, fair, open elections, and so forth. 
The link between this political plat- 
form and the activities of the armed. 
Contras is less clear. The political di- 
rectorate of the FDN, for instance, ap- 
pears to have been more an after- 
thought than the generating force 
behind creation of the FDN. 

The political education and attitudes 
of the rank and file within the FDN 
are difficult to ascertain. They are 
poorly educated. Reports of their po- 
litical message suggest it is as religious 
as it is political. In any event, this 
message of the FDN appears not to 
have taken root in terms of any armed 
resistance outside the areas where the 
Contras have been able to operate, 
that is, in the rural mountain areas of 
the north and north central Nicara- 
gua. Particularly in the cities, there 
have been no developments that would 
indicate that the Contras’ proselytiz- 
ing has been in any way effective. 
Indeed, the Contras have gained what 
»olitical respectability they have by 
allying themselves with the unarmed 


political opposition in Nicaragua and 
by the opposition’s endorsement of 
them.e 


THE SOVIETS ARE STEALING 
OUR HIGH TECHNOLOGY 


HON. WM. S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1985 


è Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
whether we realize it or not, the Sovi- 
ets and their friends are using a varie- 
ty of devious means to rob our most 
modern technology. While the admin- 
istration has done much to stem this 
outflow, more must be done, especially 
in the private sector. 

Soviet and Eastern European intelli- 
gence services are determined to rob 
us of raw data, plans, and modern 
computers. Much of this equipment 
has direct military application and will 
serve to upgrade Soviet defense and 
offensive systems. To overcome their 
traditional deficiencies in many areas 
of technology, the Kremlin has decid- 
ed to target the United States and get 
our best equipment by hook or crook. 

Some information is obtained from 
unclassified publications while other 
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material is obtained by East European 
commercial enterprises and Eastern 
bloc embassies. 

While most U.S. businessmen are pa- 
triotic American citizens who realize 
the massive damage that this outflow 
of technology can do to America, there 
are some in the private sector who 
think of profits and nothing else. I can 
only hope that the FBI prosecutes 
these violators of Federal export law 
to the maximum extent of the law. 

By obtaining this high-tech informa- 
tion and equipment, the Communist 
bloc saves research and development 
costs and use our latest technology to 
enhance their own national defenses. 

With these serious concerns in mind, 
I recommend the following Washing- 
ton Times article to my colleagues in 
the House. 


[From the Washington Times, May 20, 
1985] 


RUSSIANS ARE “RosBING Us BLIND” 


“We all know that the Soviets are robbing 
us blind,” says presidential science adviser 
George Keyworth. 

He is referring to the acquisition of U.S. 
high technology. Buying it or stealing it by 
hook or by crook, is one of the principal 
secret missions of Soviet bloc agents in 
North America. 

“I think there is an increasingly wide per- 
ception that we've not been as good as we 
could in running faster in this security com- 
petition,” he admits. 

Attorney General Edwin Meese adds, “A 
great. deal of the technological advance by 
the Soviet military has been a result of 
stolen technological data from the United 
States.” 

Acquisition of U.S. high technology is one 
of the main activities of Soviet bloc agents 
in North America, according to senior U.S. 
officials. 

As troublesome as the problem is, it is ex- 
pected to get worse as more U.S. companies 
undertake Pentagon-funded research into 
the Strategic Defense Initiative, or “star 
wars” technologies. These anti-missile sys- 
tems employ high-powered lasers or particle 
beams using futuristic technologies coveted 
by the Kremlin. 

The Soviets have been working for 15 
years on developing their own “stars wars’’- 
type system and reportedly have made gains 
in theoretical studies. But they are said to 
seek the precision engineered components 
and know-how developed by U.S. firms 
through very costly and time-consuming re- 
search and development. 

Officials in the U.S. intelligence and en- 
forcement “community,” as they refer to 
themselves, claim they know fairly well how 
Soviet bloc agents are attempting to purloin 
U.S. science and technology. 

But, they add, the KGB, GRU and East 
European surrogate services in turn have 
become more sophisticated. It is a cat-and- 
mouse game that is played across the face 
of the United States and spills over into 
Canada and Mexico where surveillance and 
restrictions are not as great. 

Fundamental objectives of the Soviet 
high-tech effort include raw data, plans and 
studies, hardware, such as high-speed com- 
puters and semiconductor manufacturing 
equipment and advanced software or pro- 
gramming instructions for sophisticated 
data processing applications frequently 
having military applications. 
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“Hardware, but also documents are just as 
valuable,” says Stephen Bryen, deputy as- 
sistant secretary of defense and an expert 
on technology diversion. 

William von Rabb, commissioner of the 
U.S. Customs Service, agrees. “What we're 
dealing with here is equipment—hardware— 
things that the Russians either need or 
want to maintain their military, industrial 
and scientific operations. It’s a terribly ex- 
pensive operation to set up to make some of 
this equipment,” he says, so they seek to 
steal it. 

Targets of this Soviet acquisition effort 
include almost any private company, univer- 
sity or contractor engaged in science and 
technology. More than one million Ameri- 
cans in industry alone have been granted se- 
curity clearances. 

“Never before in history,” says FBI Direc- 
tor William Webster, “has the U.S. been 
faced with as many cases of espionage.” It 
used to be that ideology was once the main 
lure, he adds. Now it’s simply greed, or 
money. 

Prime targets include the hundreds of 
small- to medium-sized high-tech firms that 
populate California’s “Silicon Valley” south 
of San Francisco and their counterparts 
along the East coast, from Boston to the 
Capital Beltway in Washington. 

These and hundreds of other firms spe- 
cializing in advanced computers, memory 
designs, peripherals and software have 
sprung up across the country. Many of 
these companies are run by young entrepre- 
neurs; most are hungry for capital—a fact 
that officials say make them tempting tar- 
gets of Soviet bloc operations. 

But large and established companies, espe- 
cially those having defense contracts, also 
attract KGB scrutiny. More than 600 firms 
in Silicon Valley alone are engaged in some 
form of classified government work. 

But intelligence experts estimate that the 
Soviets get 90 percent of their scientific and 
technical information from open sources. 
Hundreds of agents under the control of Di- 
rectorate T of the KGB comb through pub- 
licly available Western scientific and techni- 
cal publications. 

These officials and operatives attend sci- 
entific conferences and trade shows and join 
scientific societies—all in the hopes of 
gleaning useful information as well as seek- 
ing potential recruits, says Edward O’Mal- 
ley, director of the FBI's intelligence divi- 
sion. 

Scientific and technical information often 
is sent back to the Soviet Union for transla- 
tion and analysis. This open-source informa- 
tion, Mr. O'Malley says, “helps them to or- 
chestrate their clandestine operations.” 

“They know from overt sources that 
something is being produced by a certain 
company. If they know that they cannot get 
it overtly, they call on the covert side to see 
if they can do it,” he says. 

The KGB he says, frequently “tasks” East 
European agents in the United States to col- 
lect the desired technology. This not only is 
a good use of available labor but it has an 
added advantage: the East Europeans are 
not subject to the 25-mile radius travel re- 
strictions as Soviet diplomatic personnel 
are. 

In fact, Soviet use in the United States of 
East Europeans services—the Poles, Hungar- 
ians, Czechs, East Germans and Bulgar- 
ians—appears to be on the increase. 

The National Technical Information Serv- 
ice (NTIS), for instance, is a federally 
funded program operated by the Commerce 
Department. Each year NTIS makes public- 
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ly available some 80,000 scientific and tech- 
nical documents on a wide variety of topics, 
including tens of thousands that are mili- 
tary and defense-related. Defense intelli- 
gence officials said that the Soviets had 
been ordering each of the 80,000 documents 
offered. 

Commerce Secretary Malcolm Baldrige, 
not usually thought of as a hardliner on 
strategic trade issues, recently called NTIS 
“a massive giveaway program” that greatly 
benefits the Soviets. 

In 1982, the Soviet Embassy was cut off 
from the services of NTIS. But since then, 
East European diplomats and commercial 
establishments have correspondingly in- 
creased their orders for the NTIS docu- 
ments. They then quite simply turn the re- 
ports over to the KGB. 

Much of the KGB's bidding is done by the 
East Europeans through their legally estab- 
lished commercial trading operations in the 
United States. The FBI's O'Malley says that 
the number of East European commercial 
enterprises now numbers about 230, up from 
100 three or four years ago. 

Representatives of these trading compa- 
nies are free to travel to areas restricted to 
Soviet personnel, including Silicon Valley 
and Las Vegas (which is off-limits due to its 
proximity to Nevada nuclear testing sites). 

The Polish-American Machinery Corp., 
known as Polamco, has offices in seven U.S. 
cities. In 1981, Marion Zachharski, who was 
Polamco’s president, was convicted on espio- 
nage charges and sentenced to life in federal 
prison. In 1978 he recruited William Holden 
Bell, a radar expert employed by Hughes 
Aircraft Co. 

Mr. Bell testified that he gave Mr. Zach- 
harski some 20 classified defense reports 
over a three-year period in exchange for 
about $110,000. The technology was valued 
in the hundreds of millions of dollars; the 
loss to U.S. national security was inestima- 
ble, officials said. 

Soviet bloc agents also operate clandes- 
tinely as an “illegal” or under a “false flag,” 
Mr. O'Malley explains. As an “illegal,” an 
agent portrays him or herself under an as- 
sumed name and an assumed “legend” or 
cover to disguise his or her true identity and 
background. 

Under a “false flag,” an East German 
agent might claim to be from West Germa- 
ny and a Czech agent might claim to be 
from France. This is done, Mr. O'Malley 
says, to ease American apprehension of talk- 
ing with someone from the communist bloc. 

One big problem, U.S. officials agree, is 
corrupt U.S. businessmen who place profits 
above the law and national security. ‘“Cor- 
rupt middlemen [are] prepared to do busi- 
ness with a foreign agent,” says Customs’ 
von Raab. 

“Whether he knows or cares if that fellow 
is a KGB agent is almost irrelevant to the 
guy who wants to make a fast profit.” 

Sen. Dave Durenberger, R-Minn., chair- 
man of the Senate Intelligence Committee, 
bemoans the fact that “we have an unfortu- 
nate situation in this country in which we 
are trusting a lot of very good technology to 
a lot of people who can be easily bought.” 

Two weeks ago a Maryland engineer was 
sentenced to five years in prison and fined 
$110,000 for violating federal export laws. 

D. Frank Bazzarre, chairman of the board 
of Technics, Inc., admitted in court that he 
illegally sold microcircuits abroad. The fed- 
eral prosecutor for the case said that the 
microelectric production equipment Mr. 
Bazzarre supplied was transshipped to East 
Germany, Poland and the Soviet Union, 
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where they “enhanced ... military capa- 
bilities and threatened our national securi- 
ty.” 

And two weeks ago a high-ranking East 
German trade official was in town to en- 
courage U.S. high-technology exports to 
that country. 

Gerhard Bell, second highest official of 
the GDR’s Foreign Trade Ministry, told the 
U.S.-East German Trade Council that they 
are willing to give “priority” to U.S. exports 
of microelectronics, energy, machine and 
other industries during the next five years. 

Customs and FBI officials say that U.S. 
capability to clamp down on Soviet bloc 
technology acquisition efforts is improving. 
Much of the credit, they say, goes to those 
businessmen in the private sector who have 
become sensitized to the Soviet efforts and 
now actively cooperate with federal law en- 
forcement efforts. 

But J. Fred Bucy, president of Texas In- 
struments and an export on Soviet technol- 
ogy theft, says that such enforcement ac- 
tivities as Project Exodus have not been suc- 
cessful. 

“There’s no doubt about it. They've not 
been successful in what they set out to do,” 
he says, “because they've been concentrat- 
ing on products and not technology.” Tech- 
nology or know-how is more of a security 
threat because it can be directly applied to 
Soviet military purposes. 

The Soviet-U.S. cat-and-mouse game of 
technology acquisition remains an uphill 
battle, and the stakes are very high. 

A Pentagon report released last week as- 
sessed the cost benefits that accrued from 
denying specific technologies to the Soviet 
Union. Between 1983-84, the report found, 
the United States and its allies saved up to 
$17 billion in weapons development by not 
allowing the Soviets access to specific tech- 
nology for which export licenses were 
openly requested. 

Acquiring the technology, on the other 
hand, would have saved the Soviets any- 
where from $6.6 billion to $13.3 billion be- 
tween now and 1997 in weapons develop- 
ment, according to Richard Perle, assistant 
secretary of defense for international securi- 
ty policy. 

Last month French intelligence officials 
released confidential Soviet documents that 
they had acquired detailing the Kremlin’s 
success in clandestinely acquiring Western 
technology for military use. 

The Soviet Ministry of Aviation Industry, 
which is responsible for aircraft develop- 
ment, alone saved $256 million by obtaining 
advanced Western technology between 1976 
and 1980—most of it from the United States. 

The purloined technology was used to 
solve design construction problems in weap- 
ons aiming systems for advanced Soviet jet 
fighters, including the MiG-25, Su-25 and 
Su-27 aircraft, the Soviet report stated.— 
Ted Agres. 


A SALUTE TO DR. FRANCIS LAU- 
FENBERG ON HIS RETIRE- 
MENT AS SUPERINTENDENT 
OF THE LONG BEACH UNIFIED 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1985 


èe Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 21, the many friends of Dr. Fran- 
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cis Laufenberg will gather at the 
Hyatt Regency Hotel to celebrate his 
retirement as superintendent of 
schools for the Long Beach Unified 
School District. 

A native of Illinois, “Lauf” served in 
the military as a Marine Corps aviator 
from 1943 to 1946. In 1948, he received 
his bachelor of arts degree from the 
University of California at Santa Bar- 
bara. He would later attend the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and re- 
ceive a master of science in education 
(1951) and a doctor of education 
(1958). 

His career in the field of education 
began in 1948 when he became a 
teacher in the Los Angeles City School 
District. After holding various posi- 
tions in Los Angeles, Lauf was selected 
as assistant superintendent of the 
Oxnard City Schools. He held this po- 
sition from 1958 to 1960, and in 1960, 
he joined the Long Beach Unified 
School District as a budget director. 
After years of hard work and dedica- 
tion, he was named superintendent of 
schools in 1978. 

In addition to his many official 
duties, Lauf has somehow found the 
time to become actively involved with 
numerous civic and professional orga- 
nizations. These include: Delta Tau 
Delta Fraternity; Phi Delta Kappa 
campus chapter, USC; EDUCARE, 
Support Group for Graduate School 
of Education; Association of California 
School Administrators; California As- 
sociation of School Business Officials; 
Downtown Kiwanis, Long Beach; 
Recreation Commission, city of Long 
Beach; Large City Schools Superin- 
tendents Association; Southern Cali- 
fornia City Superintendents; Califor- 
nia City School Suprintendents; Amer- 
ican Association of Schoo] Administra- 
tors; and the Council of Great City 
Schools. 

Mr. Speaker, Lauf has done a fantas- 
tic job as superintendent of the Long 
Beach Unified School District. Today, 
there are 62,000 students within the 
system and its operating budget is ap- 
proximately $200 million annually. It 
is recognized as one of the top school 
districts within the entire State. 

My wife, Lee, joins me in congratu- 
lating Dr. Francis Laufenberg on a job 
well done. We wish him and his wife, 
Lee, and their two children, Lawrence 
and Linda, continued success in all 
their future endeavors.e@ 


CONGRESS MUST SPEAK OUT 
AGAINST HUMAN RIGHTS 
ABUSES IN POLAND 


HON. BRUCE F. VENTO 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 3, 1985 


e@ Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, news 
from Poland is no longer splashed 
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across the front page. However, seri- 
ous human rights violations are still 
commonplace in Poland, and I would 
like to bring this situation to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. 

Certainly, Poland’s decision to jail 
four members of their own security 
police for the murder of Rev. Jerzy 
Popieluszko is without precedent in a 
Communist state. This is a positive de- 
velopment. However, it does not repre- 
sent a wider move toward liberaliza- 
tion and national reconciliation. In 
fact, the trial shows the Government’s 
unwillingness to enforce the law im- 
partially. The state prosecutor tried to 
limit the Government’s responsibility 
in this murder and failed to investi- 
gate the possibility that higher level 
officials in the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs were involved. Instead, the 
prosecutor attempted to reverse the 
blame and suggested that the church, 
the CIA, the Germans, and even the 
victim were partially responsible for 
Reverend Popieluszko’s death. In a 
further example of the state’s unwill- 
ingness to take a firm stand against 
human rights abuses the defendants 
were sentenced to relatively lenient 
jail terms. 

Recently, other serious violations of 
human rights in Poland have oc- 
curred. Three labor leaders were indi- 
cated for attempting to organize a 
strike, and Lech Walesa’s freedom of 
movement has been restricted. In fact, 
since the amnesty for political prison- 
ers was declared last July, approxi- 
mately 100 Poles have been arrested 
for political reasons. 

Mr. Speaker, on March 26, the State 
Department informed the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of its support for 
my resolution, House Concurrent Res- 
olution 24, that calls attention to the 
state of human rights in Poland. Such 
a statement is needed because serious 
human rights abuses continue. It is my 
hope that Congress will pass this reso- 
lution and thus encourage the Polish 
Government to fulfill its pledges to 
the world community and to its people 
and respect the human rights of all 
Polish citizens.e 


REPRESENTATIVE HENRY 
WAXMAN HONORED BY 
ALBERT EINSTEIN COLLEGE 
OF MEDICINE 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1985 


@ Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to note the distinguished honor of 
doctor of humane letters that has 
been bestowed upon our colleague, Mr. 
Waxman, by the Albert Einstein Col- 
lege of Medicine of Yeshiva Universi- 
ty. 
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The Albert Einstein College of Medi- 
cine has, in its 30-year history, become 
one of this Nation's great centers of 
medical education and biomedical re- 
search, and together with its partner 
institution, Montefiore Medical 
Center, is one of the largest health 
care centers in the United States. 

The Albert Einstein College of Medi- 
cine was founded by Yeshiva Universi- 
ty in 1955, in significant measure to 
challenge the obstacles then common 
to Jews seeking to pursue an academic 
medical career in this country. Indeed, 
the dream of Yeshiva’s then president, 
Dr. Samuel Belkin, was not only 
achieved at Einstein but served, 
through Einstein's swift rise to nation- 
al prominence in biomedical science, to 
eliminate all barriers to Jewish 
achievement throughout American 
academic medicine. 

The distinction conferred on our col- 
league from California at a special 
convocation on May 16 is, therefore, 
particularly noteworthy. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues and associate myself with the 
words of those investing Congressman 
Waxman with this high honor. 

Dr. Dominick Purpura, dean of Ein- 
stein, in presenting Congressman 
Waxman for the doctoral investiture: 

President Lamn, I am honored to present 
Congressman Henry Waxman for the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Humane Letters. 
At a time when too many in public life are 
turning away from the humanitarian ideals 
that have always represented the best of 
America, it is timely as well as fitting and 
appropriate that we should here today rec- 
ognize and pay tribute to a man who contin- 
ues to personify the highest standards of 
public service and humanitarian concern. 


Dr. Norman Lamn, president of Ye- 
shiva University, stated in his citation: 


Too often, the elected representative bows 
to the winds of change and addresses him- 
self only to those issues that become promi- 
nent through media attention or popular 
opinion. Yet you have shown yourself to be 
guided as much by your conscience as by 
consensus; by your basic beliefs as well as by 
the ballot box. 

Your programs address the needs of those 
in our society whose experience is not 
broadcast daily on the evening news or writ- 
ten about in bold newspaper headlines, but 
who bear their suffering silently in aban- 
doned ghetto buildings, secluded hospital 
rooms, and lonely single-room apartments. 

You also raise your distinct and promi- 
nent voice on issues that affect us all—the 
quality of the air we breathe and of the 
food we eat, and the quality and accuracy of 
the information that is fed to us daily. You 
are still fighting for the causes that others 
abandoned long years ago because of chang- 
ing fashions. 

It is not only the impressive constituency 
in the State of California whom you serve 
with integrity and forthrightness, but the 
citizens of the entire nation, for by your ex- 
ample you inspire other elected officials to 
meet the moral values which you exemplify 
in every aspect of your life. 

It is my privilege to confer upon you the 
degree of Doctor of Humane Letters, Hon- 
oria Causa. 
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In token thereof, I cause to be placed over 
your shoulders this visible symbol of our 
high regard for you and I hand you this di- 
ploma.e@ 


CONFERRAL OF THE ALEXAN- 
DER O. GETTLER AWARD TO 
INTERNATIONALLY RE- 
NOWNED FORENSIC TOXICOL- 
OGIST DR. SIDNEY KAYE, 
LONG-TIME RESIDENT OF 
PUERTO RICO 


HON. JAIME B. FUSTER 


OF PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1985 


@ Mr. FUSTER. Mr. Speaker, I honor 
Dr. Sidney Kaye, professor emeritus 
of the University of Puerto Rico, and 
long time resident of the island. 

The importance of Dr. Sidney 
Kaye’s contributions in the field of fo- 
rensic science cannot be overempha- 
sized. He can be called a pioneer in the 
field of forensic science and forensic 
toxicology because of the many contri- 
butions he has made to analysis, the 
literature and poison control, as well 
as activities in alcohol and drug analy- 
sis. He has been fortunate in being a 
part of history through his relation- 
ship as a student, to Dr. Alexander 
Gettler, the founder of modern-day fo- 
rensic toxicology, and by working with 
Dr. Gradwohl in St. Louis, MO, in the 
1950’s, when the American Forensic 
Sciences were being organized. Dr. 
Kaye is one of the founders of the 
American Academy of Forensic Sci- 
ences, the foremost and largest foren- 
sic science organization in the world. 
It is, for these reasons, that he was 
conferred the Alexander O. Gettler 
Award by the toxicology section of the 
American Academy of Forensic Sci- 
ences for outstanding analytical 
achievements in forensic toxicology, at 
the annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Forensic Sciences, in Las 
Vegas, NV, on February 14, 1985. 

During his illustrious and productive 
career, he founded and served as the 
director of four major forensic labora- 
tories: The toxicology section of the 
Medical Laboratory of the U.S, Army, 
Antilles Department (1942-44), the St. 
Louis Police Laboratory (1946-47), the 
toxicology laboratories of the Chief 
Medical Examiner’s Office of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia (1947-62), 
and the toxicology laboratories of the 
Institute of Forensic Medicine at the 
University of Puerto Rico (1962- 
present). Each of these laboratories, 
under his direction, gained a wide and 
well-deserved reputation for services 
of the highest quality and integrity, 
and for contributions to analytical 
toxicology and other forensic sciences. 

More than 150 major scientific publi- 
cations contain the record of those 
contributions, ranging from determi- 
nation of heavy metals through analy- 
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sis of organic drugs, diagnosis and 
management of poisonings, economic 
poisons, and massive work on the toxi- 
cology of ethanol. Now in its enlarged 
fourth edition, his Handbook of Emer- 
gency Toxicology, subtitled “A Guide 
for the Identification, Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Poisoning,’ rapidly 
became the most widely used emergen- 
cy toxicology text in its first publica- 
tion, 31 years ago. His magnum opus 
remains an intensely practical and 
comprehensive reference, full of little 
gems for the clinician and chemist 
faced with the urgent diagnosis and 
treatment of chemical intoxications. A 
joint publication by Professor Gettler 
and his student Sidney Kaye, pub- 
lished in the Journal of Laboratory 
and Clinical Medicine 35 years ago, re- 
mains a classic in the analytical toxi- 
cology of the heavy metals, delineat- 
ing simple yet elegant chemical meth- 
ods for their detection and estimation. 
It was the culmination of a series of 
brief and highly practical publications 
on that subject by Sidney Kaye over 
the preceding 10 years. Equally note- 
worthy was his pioneering application 
of new enzymatic and other proce- 
dures in clinical chemistry to problems 
in criminalistics, such as identification 
of seminal stains by acid phosphatase 
measurement; and his work in the 
identification of marihuana, 

Interwoven with these contributions 
to the forensic sciences has been Pro- 
fessor Kaye's distinguished academic 
career, now extending over 40 years, as 
a faculty member at Washington Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, Medical 
College of Virginia, the University of 
Virginia School of Medicine, and the 
University of Puerto Rico Schools of 
Medicine and Public Health. His rise 
through the academic ranks culminat- 
ed in appointments as professor of 
toxicology, of legal medicine, of phar- 
macology, and of pathology. Genera- 
tions of students and practitioners in 
medicine, pathology, pharmacy, and 
toxicology have learned their toxicol- 
ogy and legal medicine from Professor 
Kaye, and through him received and 
kept alive in the Gettler tradition of 
analytical and forensic toxicology. 

Forensic toxicologists and other fo- 
rensic scientists owe much to Profes- 
sor Kaye, not only for his massive con- 
tributions to the art and science of our 
field, but also for his many contribu- 
tions in organizational matters, both 
official and especially behind the 
scenes. 

His latest organizational effort was 
the presidency of the highly successful 
9th International Conference on Alco- 
hol, Drugs and Traffic Safety held in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, in November 
1983. In his organizational efforts, 
Sidney Kaye has built permanent 
bridges throughout his career, be- 
tween toxicology and our sister profes- 
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sions of medicine, pathology, criminal- 
istics, and the academic world. 

In recognition of his important and 
continuing contributions to the estab- 
lishment and maturing of the modern 
field of forensic toxicology, including 
his career-long outstanding contribu- 
tions to analytical toxicology, the toxi- 
cology section of the American Acade- 
my of Forensic Sciences joined the 
dozens of other governmental and pri- 
vate bodies in the United States and 
abroad honoring him; conferring to 
him the Alexander O. Gettler Award 
for outstanding analytical achieve- 
ments in forensic toxicology.e 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE USS. 
SYNTHETIC FUELS PROGRAM 


HON. WILLIAM F. CLINGER, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1985 


è Mr. CLINGER. Mr. Speaker, evi- 
dence is mounting that the United 
States will face a serious energy crisis 
before the end of this century. Studies 
recently released by the Interior De- 
partment and the Congressional 
Office of Technology Assessment 
point to a sharply declining offshore 
reserve base, a decline since 1981 of 55 
percent for oil and 44 percent for nat- 
ural gas. Domestic exploration is fall- 
ing, finding rates are down, and im- 
ports once again are rising. The so- 
called oil glut has directed our atten- 
tion away from these trends and cre- 
ated a false and dangerous sense of 
complacency. 

In the face of these negative trends, 
a move is now underway in the Con- 
gress to halt entirely or to cripple seri- 
ously the Nation’s modest program to 
develop alternative energy sources, 
specifically from our abundant coal, 
tar sands, heavy oil and shale re- 
sources. Just last fall, the Congress 
slashed planned spending on our syn- 
thetic fuels program by 45 percent but 
agreed on the need to continue the 
program to build a commercial syn- 
thetic fuels capability. The effort to 
undo this decision 6 months later and 
abandon the program today is the 
worst kind of false economy. 

On May 16, the synthetic fuels com- 
mittee of the U.S. National Commit- 
tee, World Energy Conference, adopt- 
ed a resolution which recognizes the 
adverse trends in our national energy 
outlook and urges continued support 
for the program of the U.S. Synthetic 
Fuels Corporation. I ask unanimous 
consent that a copy of this resolution 
be placed in the RECORD. 

COMMITTEE ON SYNTHETIC FuELS, U.S. NA- 
TIONAL COMMITTEE, WORLD ENERGY CON- 
FERENCE 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the United States is endowed 
with abundant hydrocarbon resources of 
coal and oil shale; and 
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Whereas current and projected rates of 
consumption for oil and natural gas contin- 
ue to exceed domestic additions to the exist- 
ing proved resources of these fuels; and 

Whereas the prospects for continued eco- 
nomic growth depend in substantial part on 
assured supplies of energy in essentially the 
forms now used; and 

Whereas the current oversupply of oil and 
gas is clearly a temporary condition, and the 
United States will at some time in the fore- 
seeable future need to avail itself of its 
abundant resources of coal and oil shale; 
and 

Whereas the temporary availability of 
conventional oil and gas at reasonable prices 
provides an opportunity for the orderly de- 
velopment of a national synthetic fuels ca- 
pability by constructing and operating a 
limited number of synthetic fuels projects 
(that by their nature have long lead times) 
to demonstrate commercial-scale technology 
for a diverse mix of technologies and re- 
sources; and 

Whereas experience with such synthetic 
fuels projects, to include using such projects 
as test beds for future technological devel- 
opments, is the only way to generate the 
technical, economic, environmental, and 
socio-economic information required to pro- 
vide the basis for expedited commercial pro- 
duction when synthetic fuels promise to be 
economic at prevailing market prices; and 

Whereas the business plan recently pro- 
mulgated by the Board of Directors of the 
U.S. Synthetic Fuels Corporation can meet 
the requirements set out above at minimal 
initial cost and provides that if energy 
prices were to increase substantially during 
the life of projects that profit sharing pay- 
ments from project sponsors could produce 
a positive return to the Treasury; 

Now, Therefore, the Committee on Syn- 
thetic Fuels of the U.S. National Commit- 
tee, World Energy Conference, urges the 
support of the business plan recently pro- 
mulgated by the Board of Directors of the 
U.S. Synthetic Fuels Corporation as being 
clearly in the national interest for the rea- 
sons set out above. 

S. WILLIAM GOUSE, 
Chairman. 


CONTELLO TOWERS: A SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY FOR A COMMU- 
NITY GOLD MINE 


HON. STEPHEN J. SOLARZ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1985 


@ Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
pay tribute to the residents of Antho- 
ny J. Contello Towers I, who will cele- 
brate the 25th anniversary of their 
opening at a gala block party on Sat- 
urday, June 8, 1985. 

Built on what was once swamp land, 
this high-rise Mitchell-Lama develop- 
ment has provided affordable housing 
to the hundreds of middle-income 
families in the Bensonhurst communi- 
ty. “‘Contello I,” as it is affectionately 
known, is home to many dedicated 
community activists who have become 
involved in a wide range of neighbor- 
hood improvement projects. 

They have worked tirelessly to main- 
tain, promote, and preserve Benson- 
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hurst as a quality residential area, by 
improving the parks, the roads, and 
countless other vital services to the 
community. 

Contello I residents helped establish 
the first auxiliary police satellite sta- 
tion in the 62d precinct and were in- 
strumetal in the establishment of the 
Committee to Save Bensonhurst, an 
active community organization under 
the able leadership of its cofounder 
and chairman, Marty Markman. They 
were also instrumental in the develop- 
ment of plans to build the Narrows- 
Verrazano Youth Program Sports 
Complex whose ballfields provide a 
much needed recreational outlet for 
area youngsters and helped in secur- 
ing volunteer ambulance service for 
the residents of Bensonhurst. 

Indeed, the residents of Contello I 
have given much to their community. 
They have been active in the schools, 
the religious organizations, and a wide 
range of other community activities 
and have made Bensonhurst a better 
place for all to live. 

I take special pleasure in congratu- 
lating the dedicated and capable mem- 
bers of the board of directors under 
the leadership of its president, Irving 
Cohen, for their tireless efforts on 
behalf of the residents of Contello I, 
as well as the men’s club and its presi- 
dent, Danny Mongelli, who have 
worked closely with the board and the 
residents to ensure the stability and 
longevity of this cooperative. It is 
through their hard work that Contello 
I has reached this important milestone 
true to the spirit of the Mitchell-Lama 
legislation and the goals of coopera- 
tive housing ownership and residency. 

Neighbors working together to build 
a better community. That is what 
Contello Towers stands for. I’m proud 
to be the Congressman from Con- 
tello.e 


DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS 
REACH MEMBERSHIP GOAL 


HON. VIC FAZIO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1985 


@ Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to call the attention of 
my colleagues to the efforts of the 
Disabled American Veterans. The 
DAV realized an extraordinary goal 
this year as its membership ranks 
swelled over the 1 million mark. What 
makes this so significant is that the 
total number of Americans suffering 
from compensable, service-connected 
disabilities is 2.2 million. Very few or- 
ganizations of any kind, and no other 
veterans’ group, have enjoyed this 
kind of recruiting success. 

It is also interesting to note that this 
year’s surge culminates an impressive 
growth increase of over 40 percent in 
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the past 3 years. This indeed signifies 
a unique commitment on the part of 
the DAV. More importantly, the dis- 
abled veteran now has access to an ex- 
panded network of information, serv- 
ices, and communications on impor- 
tant issues. 

I am pleased to report that the Cali- 
fornia DAV played an important role 
in this success. Our Statewide enroll- 
ment now totals 78,000 and we lead 
the Nation in membership. This kind 
of local success, coupled with that 
achieved on the regional and national 
levels, has led to this impressive ac- 
complishment. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to extend 
my congratulations and appreciation 
to the DAV and its more than 1 mil- 
lion members on this remarkable 
achievement.@ 


THOMAS R. WILTSE: AN 
OUTSTANDING AMERICAN 


HON. BOB TRAXLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1985 


è Mr. TRAXLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to pay special tribute to an out- 
standing American who was born and 
raised in my district, and resides there 
now. He is Thomas R. Wiltse—a man 
who rose from the ranks of production 
employee to become general manager 
of the world’s largest foundry organi- 
zation, which keeps its headquarters 
in the Eight Congressional District. 

As Mr. Wiltse now prepares for re- 
tirement at the end of this long and 
distinguished career, he does so with 
the unqualified respect and admira- 
tion of the people in the foundry in- 
dustry, as well as those who live in his 
community. He is known as an aggres- 
sive innovator who has sought out and 
supported new technology to produce 
the castings needed by American in- 
dustry. He has shown himself to be a 
creative manager with skillful ap- 
proaches to welding together an effec- 
tive team of management and produc- 
tion people. And Mr. Wiltse is an un- 
questioned leader among leaders in 
the family of American metalcasters. 

Tom Wiltse began his career as a 
foundryman in 1942 at General 
Motors Corp.’s Saginaw Malleable 
Iron Plant in Saginaw MI. Like many 
young Americans at that time, Mr. 
Wiltse’s career was soon interrupted 
by his country’s call to arms in the 
conflict with the axis powers during 
World War II. He served honorably as 
a combat carrier fighter pilot in the 
Pacific theater of operations. And 
when those hostilities were over, Mr. 
Wiltse returned to his chosen career 
among the metalcasters of the world. 

The malleable iron plant in Saginaw, 
which was and still is the largest mal- 
leable iron foundry in the world, had 
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by now become a part of the new Cen- 
tral Foundry Division of General 
Motors. Taking advantage of the coop- 
erative engineering education program 
available through the plant for out- 
standing young people, Tom Wiltse 
completed the requirements for a 
degree in industrial engineering from 
General Motors Institute in Flint, MI, 
in 1950. 

Mr. Wiltse progressed rapidly 
through the ranks of manufacturing 
management at the Central Foundry 
plants in Saginaw, and in Defiance, 
OH. In 1956, Mr. Wiltse was singled 
out for advanced development with a 
Sloan fellowship to Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, after which he 
returned to Defiance, where he 
became manager of the plant there by 
the end of 1957. He subsequently 
served the foundry division of General 
Motors as director of reliability, gener- 
al sales manager, works manager, and 
in 1974, Tom Wiltse became general 
manager of this highly successful 
American enterprise. 

During his 1l-year tenure as Central 
Foundry general manager, Mr. Wiltse 
guided the division through a period 
of expansion in which the group’s 
number of plants and employment 
doubled. He also saw this flagship of 
America’s basic industries through the 
petroleum crisis in the midseventies, 
and the turbulent economic times in 
the early eighties. Central Foundry 
and the people who make up this dy- 
namic organization are the stronger 
for Tom Wiltse’s leadership—in no 
small part because of his unrelenting 
commitment to improvement of in- 
plant working conditions, and to the 
concept of involving employees at all 
levels in decisions that affect the 
future of the business. 

Mr. Wiltse has also contributed his 
leadership skills to the betterment of 
the industry as a whole. He has served 
as president of the American Foundry- 
men’s Society, and has been a leader 
in the Iron Castings Society—both na- 
tionwide organizations dedicated to 
the advancement of metalcasting pro- 
fessionalism in the United States. Mr. 
Wiltse has also served as president of 
the International Committee of 
Foundry Technical Associations. As 
member and leader of this prestigious 
organization, Tom was an energetic 
opponent of efforts by eastern Europe- 
an representatives to politicize this 
forum for the exchange of foundry 
technology, and the ICFTA remains 
strongly committed to its high profes- 
sional standards today. Tom Wiltse 
has succeeded as a leader in these 
foundry professional organizations be- 
cause of his belief and commitment to 
the notion that foundry technology 
should be shared between foundry 
people for the betterment of the sci- 
ence. It is a position that has garnered 
him respect and admiration from his 
fellow professionals in the industry. 
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In addition to a long list of leader- 
ship positions in education, his profes- 
sion, and his community, Tom Wiltse 
has received extensive peer recogni- 
tion for his achievements. In 1979, he 
was awarded the Gold Medal of the 
Iron Castings Society for “outstanding 
contributions to the foundry indus- 
try,” and for “his leadership in ad- 
vancing the stature and capabilities of 
the iron casting industry in the United 
States and abroad.” More recently, in 
May of this year, Tom received the 
Peter L. Simpson Gold Medal of the 
American Foundrymen’s Society, 
whose citation referred to “his unself- 
ish manner in making available exist- 
ing and developing technology, man- 
agement philosophies, and operational 
expertise to the benefit of the entire 
industry.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have apprised you of 
only these few of Tom Wiltse’s many 
personal and professional achieve- 
ments, and yet I submit to you and the 
Members of this distinguished body 
that we are both sad and happy be- 
cause of the impending retirement of 
Thomas R. Wiltse as general manager 
of Central Foundry Division of Gener- 
al Motors Corp. 

We regret his leaving, because his 
bold and far-reaching leadership will 
be remarkably missed and long re- 
membered by his friends, his associ- 
ates, and by his respected competitors 
in the dynamic American foundry in- 
dustry. 

And yet we are pleased to wish Tom 
Wiltse the finest of retirement times. 
He is a special friend to us, and I am 
pleased for this opportunity to pay 
him special tribute. On behalf of the 
people of the Eighth Congressional 
District of Michigan, I wish to extend 
our sincere and heartfelt. thanks and 
best wishes to Tom Wiltse and his 
charming family on the occasion of his 
retirement.e 


CONGRATULATIONS TO SAM B. 
HALL, JR. 


HON. JOE BARTON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. BARTON of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, when Sam B. HALL, JR., of Marshall 
came to Congress 9 years ago, to 
borrow an old Texas phrase, he had 
tall boots to fill, his predecessor, 
Wright Patman, had served nearly 
half a century in the House. 

In Harrison County, the Hall family 
has established a tradition of public 
service. His father was a county judge 
there. As a Federal judge, he will be 
continuing his family tradition at a 
higher level. 

Sam brought to this Chamber his 
views and experience as a successful 
lawyer and school board member. His 
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experience and ability enabled him to 
serve with distinction on the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, where he chaired 
its Subcommittee on Administrative 
Law. He has also done an outstanding 
job as a member of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

One of the things I admire most 
about my colleague is his conservative 
voting record over the years—reflect- 
ing well his constituency in the first 
district. As a new Member of the 
House this year, my admiration in- 
creased with his sense of fairness in 
consideration of the seating of Rick 
McIntyre. 

Sam will serve on the Federal bench 
with the same distinction he has 
served in this great legislative body. 
Mr. Speaker, I join my colleagues from 
Texas in this special salute to Repre- 
sentative Hatt and wish him much 
success.@ 


TRIBUTE TO GLADYS 
SWACKHAMER 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1985 


@ Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to take this opportunity 
to extend recognition to one of my 
constituents. I recognize Gladys 
Swackhamer for her founding of a 
trust to support an annual award con- 
test on a peace related theme for high 
school seniors. 

Miss Swackhamer, a longtime Santa 
Barbara, CA, resident, has set up the 
Austin H. and Florence Anderson 
Swackhamer Prizes in the memory of 
her parents. These prizes will be 
awarded annually on July 15 to three 
college-bound high school seniors who 
write winning essays entitled “Steps 
That Can Change Our Thinking in the 
Nuclear Age.” The winner will receive 
a $1,500 scholarship, and second and 
third place runners-up will get $1,000 
and $500, respectively. 

I extend to Miss Swackhamer my ap- 
preciation for her efforts and accom- 
plishments for this noble cause. 

[From the Santa Barbara News-Press, Jan. 
20, 1985] 
“Activist,” 91, INVITES PUPILS To PEN IDEAS 
ABOUT PEACE 
(By Karen O'Hara) 

With 91 years of experience, Gladys 
Swackhamer is well qualified to advise the 
younger generation on her secret of longevi- 
ty. 
Yin a word, it’s “involvement.” 

To be involved in the issues and the orga- 
nizations she cares about has been a pri- 
mary motivating factor in Miss Swack- 
hamer's life. 

Lately, the longtime Santa Barbara resi- 
dent has turned her attention to what she 
believes is the most important issue in the 
world today: peace in the nuclear age. 

And to encourage serious thinking among 
the young people on that subject, she is 
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sponsoring an annual, nationwide essay con- 
test through the local Nuclear Age Peace 
Foundation. 

The first Austin H. and Florence Ander- 
son Swackhamer Prizes (named in memory 
of her parents) will be awarded July 15 to 
three college-bound high school seniors who 
write winning essays entitled “Steps That 
Can Change Our Thinking in the Nuclear 
Age.” 

All essays entered in the contest will be 
judged by a Nuclear Age Peace Foundation 
Committee headed by board member Wal- 
lace Drew. The winner will receive a $1,500 
scholarship, and second- and third-place 
runners-up will get $1,000 and $500 respec- 
tively. 

In addition, the peace foundation will 
oversee nominations for the Gladys V. 
Swackhamer Prize, a periodic award for out- 
standing teachers or researchers in dealing 
in subjects related to peace in the nuclear 


age. 

Miss Swackhamer has established a trust 
fund so the prizes will be maintained as her 
legacy for peace. 

The prizes carry a name that can be 
traced in America as far back as 1732. An- 
other fund, established by Miss Swack- 
hamer's brother to help students go to col- 
lege from their hometown of Woodbury, 
N.J., also bears the Swackhamer name. 

“I got the idea for the prize from my 
brother,” said Miss Swackhamer, who has 
made a comfortable niche for herself at the 
Valle Verde retirement center. “He has 
aided many deserving students over the 
years.” 

Miss Swackhamer’s father was a judge, 
appointed after he supported Woodrow 
Wilson in his successful bid for the New 
Jersey governorship. Wilson, a progressive 
Democrat in a stalwart Republican state, 
later went on to win the presidency when 
the Republican ticket was split by Teddy 
Roosevelt and William Taft, said Miss 
Swackhamer, whose own politics reflect 
that of her father. 

Miss Swackhamer began a career in psy- 
chiatric social work and research in New 
York City after earning her master’s degree 
at Smith College. Then she decided to move 
West, 

“I got tired of the dust and the difficulties 
of traveling in the city, so I decided to go to 
the opposite end of the country,” she ex- 


plains. 

Miss Swackhamer picked Santa Barbara 
as her destination at the recommendation of 
her parents, who had visited here. The 
cross-country drive with a companion in 
1949 proved to be “quite an adventure—a 
wonderful time.” 

“I was lucky to get the car,” she said. 
“There weren’t many around in those days.” 

Once in Southern California, she was 
hired at Camarillo State Hospital, where 
she had her “first real experience with seri- 
ous mental illness.” Eventually, Miss Swack- 
hamer was transferred to a special unit for 
children, where research was being conduct- 
ed on the treatment of mentally ill young- 
sters by exposing them to daily activities 
being carried out by normal children. 

Miss Swackhamer also pursued other in- 
terests. She lived and studied in Germany, 
where she worked as a translator of psycho- 
analytical material. 

And when Japan first opened its doors to 
American students, she lived for awhile with 
a 60-year-old woman in a suburb of Osaka, 
and traveled extensively. 

Although she is recovering from a broken 
hip, she still gets out frequently to meetings 
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and lectures. She has attended the Hungry 
Club Forum for years, and says her mem- 
bership in the Unitarian Church “means a 
great deal” to her. 

Another important aspect in her life is 
her membership in the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union. 

“I would belong to the ACLU at all costs,” 
she said. “It’s the one organization that 
fought against (Sen. Joseph) McCarthy .. . 


“I’ve had so many interesting experiences 
in my life because of the time in which I’ve 
lived,” she said. 

But on second thought, Miss Swackhamer 
admitted, that sense of fulfillment could 
have something to do with “getting in- 
volved.” 

STUDENT Essay ON NUCLEAR AGE CAN WIN 

$1,500 

Area high school seniors headed for col- 
lege are encouraged to enter the first 
annual Swackhamer Prizes essay contest, in 
which they will compete with other stu- 
dents nationwide for a $1,500 scholarship. 

Essays must be a minimum of 1,000 words 
and a maximum of 2,500 words in length, 
typewritten and double spaced on white 
paper. Essays will be judged by a Nuclear 
Age Peace Foundation Committee on the 
basis of clarity, creativity and depth of 
thinking, said David Krieger, foundation 
president. 

Entrants should include their name, age, 
address, telephone number and school on a 
cover page accompanying their assay. 

The title of the essay must be “Steps That 
Can Change Our Thinking in the Nuclear 
Age.” Krieger said contestants should con- 
sider Albert Einstein’s statement, “The un- 
leashed power of the atom has changed ev- 
erything save our modes of thinking,” in 
preparing their statements. 

Entries should be mailed no later than 
May 15 to the Nuclear Age Peace Founda- 
tion, 1187 Coast Village Road, Suite 123, 
Santa Barbara 93108. Entry forms are avail- 
able by contacting the foundation office and 
at local schools. 

All entries will become the property of the 
foundation, Krieger said, and the winning 
essays will be published. The Swackhamer 
Prizes, including $1,000 and $500 to the 
second and third-place runners-up, will be 
awarded July 15. 

The foundation—overseen by a six- 
member local board of directors and a na- 
tional advisory council—is a non-profit re- 
search and educational organization focus- 
ing on reversing the nuclear arms race.@ 


A TRIBUTE TO MR. ADOLPH J. 
“AL” CROSSFIELD 


HON. ROBERT T. MATSUI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1985 


e Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to rise today in recognition of 
Mr. Adolph J. “Al” Crossfield who is 
retiring after 35 years of dedicated 
service as an educator. 

After receiving his master of science 
degree in chemistry from Stanford, Al 
began his teaching career at San Juan 
High School. There he rose to the po- 
sition of science division chairman and 
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was awarded six summer National Sci- 
ence Foundation fellowships. 

Al is retiring from his position with 
the chemistry department at Ameri- 
can River College. He has also held 
summer jobs at Aerojet and at the 
State of California Public Works Labo- 
ratory. Al is well published. His arti- 
cles have appeared in Science Teacher 
Journal and the Journal of Chemical 
Education. He is a member of the Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association, 
the American Chemical Society, and 
the California Association of Chemis- 
try Teachers. 

Al is a shining example of what is 
right about public education in Amer- 
ica. In three and a half decades of 
teaching he broadened the horizons of 
countless students with his enthusias- 
tic and dedicated service. His innova- 
tive teaching methods and unequaled 
integrity earned Al the respect and ad- 
miration of his students and col- 
leagues. 

On June 7, 1985, friends and family, 
students and colleagues, will gather in 
Sacramento to honor Al Crossfield at 
a retirement dinner. I join with them 
in saluting Al on a job well done and 
in wishing Al a most enjoyable retire- 
ment.e 


TRIBUTE TO THE UNITED 
BLACK FUND 


HON. WALTER E. FAUNTROY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1985 


è Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the Congress, the 13th annual victory 
luncheon of the United Black Fund, 
Inc. of Greater Washington, DC, to be 
held on June 6, 1985 at the Sheraton 
Washington Hotel. 

This year the workshops and lunch- 
eon theme—‘“Is Drug Abuse More 
Than a Local Problem?’’—addresses a 
crisis situation which affects the resi- 
dents of the Washington metropolitan 
area, as well as the entire Nation. The 
United Black Fund continues to pro- 
vide needed resources to programs 
that seek to improve the quality of life 
for citizens of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Under the capable leadership of Dr. 
Calvin W. Rolark, founder and presi- 
dent of the United Black Fund, this 
organization has for 16 years contrib- 
uted to numerous educational, social, 
health, and community programs ac- 
tivities throughout the Metropolitan 
Washington area. 

Today, the United Black Fund sup- 
ports more than 50 participating 
member agencies and grants emergen- 
cy funds to many qualified nonprofit 
organizations. In addition to financial 
support, the UBF provides technical 
and managerial assistance to member 
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agencies and employment referrals to 
the general public. 

The United Black Fund has estab- 
lished itself as a viable social service 
agency directing resources to where 
they are most needed. Thousands of 
people have been helped and our com- 
munity has been made richer by its 
contribution. 

I extend an invitation to my col- 
leagues in the U.S. Congress to join 
the United Black Fund at its victory 
luncheon.e 


THE “JUSTICE” DEPARTMENT 
HON. CARROLL HUBBARD, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1985 


e@ Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, more 
and more Americans are becoming 
aware that the U.S. Justice Depart- 
ment is the most politically conscious, 
politically active agency in our Federal 
Government. 

Art Buchwald, the noted, national 
columnist whose syndicated column 
appears in many daily newspapers, has 
written a column about the Justice 
Department in newspapers from coast 
to coast, with the following taken 
from the May 26, 1985 edition of the 
Washington Post: 

TAKE THAT, CORPORATE CRIME! 


As part of the Justice Department’s un- 
ending war against corporate crime, a new 
facility has just been built to deal with seri- 
ous offenders. 

I was taken on a tour by an assistant at- 
torney general for corporate crime, who was 
quite proud of the place. 

He took me into the receiving area, which 
turned out to be a beautifully furnished 
lobby with leather chairs, couches and a TV 
set. 

“This is where we ask the defendants to 
wait while we are negotiating a plea-bar- 
gaining session with their lawyers.” 

“It is nice of you to provide a waiting 
room for them.” 

“Just because a man has committed a cor- 
porate crime is no reason why he can't be 
comfortable.” 

“How long do you keep him in the pen?” 

“It depends. If the guy wants to plead 
guilty and go along with the Justice Depart- 
ment’s recommendations on punishment, 
we'll let him out in a couple of hours. But if 
he’s going to play hardball and try to get off 
lightly, we'll keep him in here until he 
misses his business lunch,” 

“I had heard your corporate criminal divi- 
sion was tought, but I never thought you'd 
make someone miss a business lunch.” 

All the leather chairs were taken. “Is that 
man in the pin-striped suit over there a 
white-collar criminal?” 

“No,” he replied. “That's his lawyer. The 
other fellow in a pin-striped suit is the 
criminal. The toughest thing about pros- 
ecuting corporate crime is you can’t tell the 
defendants from the lawyers.” 

My guide pointed over to a large sign on 
the wall. “That’s our rate card for each 
white-collar crime. We put it up there so the 
defendants can study it while waiting to see 
a Justice Department attorney.” 
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“The rates seem very reasonable,” I said. 

“We try to keep them low so we don't 
have to go to trial,” he said. “It’s to our ad- 
vantage to settle out of court and save the 
taxpayer money.” 

“What did that guy reading The Wall 
Street Journal over there do?” 

“He's a contractor and we have 540 counts 
against him for overcharging the Defense 
Department $10 million for missile parts.” 

“He doesn’t seem very worried.” 

“He better be. We’re going to fine his com- 
pany $5,000.” 

“Will he pay it?” 

“He will if he doesn’t want a long, drawn- 
out trial with a lot of publicity. We don’t 
fool around here.” 

“Okay, so let’s say he agrees to pay the 
$5,000. Then what happens?” 

My guide led me into a quiet carpeted 
room. “After the defendant agrees to plead 
guilty and pay his fine, we bring him in here 
and make him swear on this Bible that he 
will never do it again,” 

“Do what again?” 

“Commit a corporate crime.” 

“And that’s it?” 

“Not by a long shot,” he said. “Over here 
is where the real punishment is meted out. 
You see this wooden block? Well, every 
person who pleads guilty has to put his 
hand on the block. Then the attorney gen- 
eral or one of the assistants slaps him on 
the wrist.” 

“Ts it painful?” 

“Put your hand up here and find out for 
yourself.” 

I did and he slapped my wrist as hard as 
he could. “Did it hurt?” he asked me. 

I though about it for a moment and then 
said, “Ouch.” e 


VETERANS HEALTH CARE 
BUDGET CANNOT BE REDUCED 
FURTHER 


HON. G.V. (SONNY) MONTGOM- 
ERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1985 


e Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
the House and Senate are expected to 
go to conference next week on the 
budget for fiscal year 1986. Many Fed- 
eral programs will be affected. The de- 
cisions we must make will not be easy. 
We all have different priorities. 

A very high priority of mine is veter- 
ans health care. I want my colleagues 
to fully understand the impact of any 
budget reductions in funds to operate 
the VA’s health care system. Who is 
better able to relate the problems in 
the field than the people in the field? 

According to the Chiefs of Staff at 
VA hospitals nationwide who respond- 
ed to a recent survey, inadequate 
budgets are already taking their toll. 
More cuts in the budget will mean 
longer waiting lists, the turning away 
of certain nonservice-connected veter- 
ans, and delays in many surgical pro- 
cedures. 

There follows a report from the 
Chief of Staff at the VA Medical 
Center in Memphis, TN: 
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VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, 
Memphis, TN, February 21, 1985. 
Howarp H. GREEN, M.D., 
Chief of Staff, President, NAVACOS, White 
River Junction, VT. 

Dear DR. GREEN: You letter of January 2, 
1985 was delayed in reaching me as Acting 
Chief of Staff, and I regret the delay in 
reply. 

Memphis is an affiliated tertiary care 
medical center with 882 operating beds, 120 
NHCU beds and 155,000 outpatient visits 
per year. 

The problems in budget which are out- 
lined in Dr. Wolcott’s letter were more acute 
for this facility in the 1984 budget year and 
forced a series of cutbacks, especially in 
workload of NSC veterans. For example, be- 
cause of lack of funding we were forced to 
reduce our allocated personnel ceiling by 73 
positions. Because of limitations in funding 
we have had to place stringent controls on 
open heart surgery and surgery involving 
implants, (especially lens and joint replace- 
ments) creating waiting lists for these pro- 
cedures. Since a significant proportion of 
our burgeoning pharmacy budget was in 
outpatient care, we have been reviewing all 
NSC patients at frequent intervals limiting 
visits arbitrarily and discharging many pa- 
tients from the rolls. This is in addition to a 
restricted formulary. When bed census 
reached a specified high level on Medical 
Service, we restricted NSC admissions only 
to emergencies and refused all NSC hospital 
transfers. 

As a result of these measures already in- 
stituted in 1984 and a slight increase in our 
1985 budget as a result of DRG redistribu- 
tion, activation of a new ambulatory care 
construction and anticipated activation of a 
spinal cord injury building, our FY 85 
budget so far does not project a deficit. 
However, the problem here is no less acute 
than that described by Dr. Wolcott, and we 
would echo each of the problems he has 
enumerated. A particularly significant prob- 
lem again this fiscal year is a totally unreal- 
istic equipment budget so that outmoded 
equipment cannot be replaced, and we 
cannot offer some standard and certainly no 
new technical services. 

I would also agree that these restrictions 
have reduced availability of care to veter- 
ans, have impaired quality of care and conti- 
nuity of care, reduced efficiency of our 
entire operation and adversely affected staff 
morale. 

The only soiution which seems to be possi- 
ble or popular with administration and 
budget directors is to reduce availability of 
service to NSC veterans. This may be possi- 
ble in the short run, but if continued even- 
tually will lead to the downfall of the VA 
system as we know it. We share your con- 
cern. 

Sincerely yours, 
A.S. Townes, M.D., 
Acting Chief of Staff.e 


SOCIAL SECURITY: QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1985 


@ Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to insert my Washington 
Report for Wednesday, May 29, 1985 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
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SOCIAL SECURITY: QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Social Security is again a major source of 
dispute in Congress. With Senate adoption 
of a one-year freeze on the cost-of-living ad- 
justment, many Hoosiers are wondering 
what might be in store for their benefits. 
The following are some of their most-often 
asked questions, with my replies: 

Q: Isn't it unfair to consider cuts in social 
security when it is running a surplus and is 
not contributing to the deficit? 

A: The social security trust funds are in 
much better shape than in previous years, 
because of recent changes in the law and 
the strong economic recovery. Although 
some argue that trimming the program 
could help protect it over the next few years 
when the margin of safety is slim, most of 
the talk of reducing social security is in- 
stead based on general efforts to reduce the 
federal deficit—to “spread the pain” across 
broad segments of society. On the one hand, 
it must be realized that social security ac- 
counts for one fifth of all federal spending. 
A program of that size cannot be totally 
exempt from any budget secrutiny, especial- 
ly when federal programs for the poor are 
being sharply cut. However, it must also be 
realized that social security is different 
from most federal programs, in that it in- 
volves a long-term commitment to millions 
of retirees who may have made irreversible 
decisions based upon promised benefits. It 
should be looked at only as a last resort, and 
in a very limited way. Any proposal that 
would force a number of retirees into pover- 
ty would be unacceptable to me. 

Q: How could social security be used to 
reduce the deficit when it is an entirely self- 
contained system, based on its own payroll 
taxes? 

A: It is correct that the social security 
system is self-contained in that funds come 
into the system almost entirely from social 
security payroll taxes, and go out only to 
pay social security benefits. However, the 
social security system is part of the overall 
federal budget, and has been since 1969. As 
such, any savings from cutting social securi- 
ty show up as savings in the budget, and 
hence would lower the federal deficit. Other 
“self-contained” federal programs, such as 
the unemployment compensation program, 
also are part of the formal federal budget, 
and are subject to the same sort of general 
budgetary pressures. Social security is 
scheduled to be put “off-budget” in 1993, 
though that could be changed. 

Q: How could Congress consider tamper- 
ing with my social security account, which I 
have been paying into for years? 

A: Social security is not like a savings ac- 
count, in which your deposits accumulate 
and then are withdrawn during retirement. 
From the beginning, it has been basically a 
pay-as-you-go” system, with most of the in- 
coming taxes going out immediately as ben- 
efits. You pay the retirement benefits of 
your parents’ generation; your retirement 
benefits will be paid by your children’s gen- 
eration. 

Q: Are retirees getting back in benefits as 
much as they paid in? 

A: Yes. The return for older retirees is the 
best, because of the much lower payroll 
taxes levied in earlier years. But even for 
workers retiring in 1985, the returns are sig- 
nificant. Their total lifetime contribution to 
social security, including their employers’ 
matching contribution and including inter- 
est, would average $50,000. Yet a single man 
could expect to get back $88,000 in benefits, 
a single woman $113,000, and a married 
couple $165,000. However, the size of the 
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return compared to what they paid in will 
decline sharply for today’s younger workers. 

Q: Aren't a large number of the elderly 
dependent upon social security to avoid pov- 
erty? 

A: One of the major success stories of all 
federal programs has been the extent to 
which social security has reduced poverty 
among the elderly, once the most disadvan- 
taged age group. Twenty-five years ago, 
more than 35% of those 65 or older were 
below the poverty line; today that number is 
14.1%. The poverty rate among the elderly 
is now lower than the poverty rate for the 
rest of the population, and is significantly 
lower than the poverty rate among children 
and young people, currently almost 22%. It 
should be noted that social security benefits 
do not go primarily to the elderly poor. In 
1983, the aged below the poverty line re- 
ceived only 10% of social security benefits, 
while retirees with incomes over $25,000 re- 
ceived at least 25% of the benefits. 

Q: Haven't those on social security fallen 
behind workers in keeping up with infla- 
tion? 

A: Not in recent times. Since 1970, the cost 
of living increased 185%, while social securi- 
ty benefits went up 250%. By contrast, pri- 
vate sector earnings increased 155% over 
this period, federal employees’ pay in- 
creased 135%, and pay of Members of Con- 
gress increased 70%. However, it should be 
noted that for many retired persons, social 
security was the only source of income that 
kept up with inflation. Moreover, should 
economic times improve considerably, wages 
could increase faster than inflation. 

Q: What cuts are being considered? 

A: The major proposals to make reduc- 
tions in social security involve cutting back 
future increases—not lowering current bene- 
fits. Even if the most severe of the proposed 
changes passes, the monthly social security 
check a recipient now gets will be no lower 
next year. Modifications in the social securi- 
ty COLA could produce large budget sav- 
ings. For example, eliminating the COLA 
for one year, as proposed by the Senate, 
could save some $35 billion over 5 years. 
The House, on the other hand, rejected cut- 
ting back the COLA, so differences must be 
resolved. Some proposals mentioned as pos- 
sible compromises would provide increases 
for the low-income elderly while trimming 
increases given wealthier retirees, or would 
give the full COLA to all, but tax away a 
larger portion of benefits given the well-to- 
do. However, even modest changes in social 
security would have great difficulty passing 
uniess the overall deficit-reduction plan is 
widely perceived to be spreading out the 
pain broadly, and calling for sacrifices from 
all sectors in a fair and balanced way.e 


TRIBUTE TO REBEKAH EVANS 
SELLERS 


HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1985 


@ Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently a very fine and wonderful lady 
from my hometown of Lexington, MO, 
passed away. Rebekah Evans Sellers 
made a great contribution to our com- 
munity and to Wentworth Military 
Academy through the years. I was 
pleased to call her my friend. 
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The Lexington News summed up the 
life of this remarkable lady, and I ask 
that it be included in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD herewith. 


[From the Lexington News, May 27, 1985] 


GREAT-GRANDDAUGHTER OF WENTWORTH 
FOUNDER DIES May 22 


Rebekah Evans Sellers, wife of Col. James 
M. Sellers, Sr., president of Wentworth Mili- 
tary Academy, died last week at her home in 
Lexington. Mrs. Sellers, 83, a member of a 
pioneer Lexington family, was born and 
raised in Independence, MO, and lived in 
Lexington for 60 years. She attended public 
school in Independence, Bradford Academy 
in Milford, MS, in 1924, where she was elect- 
ed to Phi Beta Kappa. She was married to 
Colonel Sellers in December 1925 and lived 
in Lexington for the rest of her life. 

On the weekend before her death, Mrs, 
Sellers greeted hundreds of visitors at 
Wentworth on the occasion of the 90th 
birthday celebration for Colonel Sellers. 

Mrs, Sellers made her mark on the com- 
munity in many ways over the years. A de- 
voted wife and mother, she raised three 
sons, Stephen Wentworth and James M., 
Jr., both of Lexington, and Fred Evans of 
Tulsa, OK. At Wentworth she played the 
role of unofficial first lady, greeting pa- 
trons, guests and visitors in the academy 
dining hall and in her home. She played 
hostess to hundreds of cadets on many 
kinds of occasions, including the monthly 
“best squad” which came to the Sellers 
home for dessert and conversation after 
being taken out for a steak dinner by Colo- 
nel Sellers. For many years she sponsored 
cadet attendance at concerts of the Kansas 
City Philharmonic Orchestra. 

In Lexington she was active in efforts to 
preserve the historical character of the com- 
munity. A long-time member of the Garden 
Club, she was publicity chairman for the 
first Old Homes Tour held in the early 
1950s. She was delighted to obtain a lead ar- 
ticle on the front page of the Feature sec- 
tion of the Sunday Kansas City Star. None- 
theless, “we printed up 500 tickets and won- 
dered whether anybody would show up,” 
she recalled of the event, which ended up 
attracting 5,000 people—doubling the town’s 
population—in the one day of the tour. She 
remained active in the tour. She remained 
active in organizing successive old homes 
tours, heading it up in 1961. She was also 
active in the Lexington Memorial Hospital 
auxiliary and the First Presbyterian 
Church. 

Mrs. Sellers’ great-grandfather, Stephen 
G. Wentworth, came to Lexington in the 
1920s and played a major role in the devel- 
opment of the community as a founder of 
the old Morrison-Wentworth bank and as a 
land developer. It was he who founded 
Wentworth Military Academy in 1880 as a 
memorial to a son who had died in his early 
20s. Mrs. Sellers’ grandfather, Judge Rich- 
ard Field, married Frances Wentworth, 
daughter of Stephen, and it was through 
childhood visits with her grandparents that 
Mrs. Sellers came into contact with the 
community and with her future husband. 
Mrs. Sellers’ mother, Rebekah Field Evans, 
was a Lexington native. Her father, L. Fred 
Evans, was treasurer and chairman of the 
old Emery, Bird, Thayer Dry Goods Store in 
Kansas City. 

In addition, to her husband and her three 
sons, Mrs. Sellers is survived by six grand- 
sons, James M. Sellers III of Sunnyvale, CA; 
William Sandford Sellers of Baton Rouge, 
LA; John Singleton Sellers of Bryn Mawr, 
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PA; William Wentworth Sellers and Robert 
Foster Sellers both of Lexington; and Mark 
Griggs Sellers of Tulsa, OK; and a grand- 
daughter, Rebekah Field Sellers of Tulsa.e 


TAKE A BITE OUT OF CRIME, 
SUPPORT H.R. 2570 


HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1985 


@ Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced legislation, H.R. 2570, 
that would withhold Federal criminal 
justice block grants to those States 
that do not enact firearm registration 
laws. Given the fact that an average of 
at least 9,000 Americans have been 
killed by handguns in the last 5 years, 
I feel that the time has come for 
action to address violent crime in this 
country. 

My bill would leave it up to the 
states to implement their own firearm 
registration laws and penalties. My bill 
would also require that States, in 
order to continue receiving Federal 
criminal justice block grants, make it a 
criminal penalty to obliterate, remove 
or alter the serial number on a fire- 
arm. Mr. Speaker, I want to make it 
perfectly clear that I strongly support 
the constitutional right of law-abiding 
Americans to have firearms. As a 
former sheriff, I recognize that simply 
requiring that firearm owners register 
their weapons with local police would 
be of great help to the law enforce- 
ment community. All my bill would do 
is get States to require that people 
register their weapons with local 
police—nothing more. I also recognize, 
Mr. Speaker that firearm registration 
alone will not solve this Nation’s vio- 
lent crime problem. 

The fight against violent crime is a 
war that must be fought on many 
fronts and with many tactics. I feel 
that firearm registration is one tactic 
that cannot be ignored. By making it a 
criminal penalty not to register a 
weapon, police officers and prosecu- 
tors would be given further ammuni- 
tion with which to apprehend and con- 
vict dangerous criminals. Many people 
vehemently oppose any form of fire- 
arm registration—in the name of the 
right to bear arms. Again, I make it 
clear that my bill would in no way in- 
fringe upon that right. Given this Na- 
tion’s disgraceful homicide rate, I feel 
that action of this type is long over- 
due. 

Public opinion on this issue shifted 
dramatically in recent years. By a sig- 
nificant margin, Americans—including 
the majority of handgun owners—are 
in favor of some form of registration. I 
feel that my bill is a solid approach 
that would still leave the implemen- 
tion and enforcement of firearm regis- 
tration laws up to the individual 
States. The time has come for this 
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Cognress to take positive steps in the 
fight against violent crime. Stiffer 
penalties, more assistance to law en- 
forcement agencies—and firearm regis- 
tration measures should be the main 
focus of this effort. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I would 
like to insert into the RECORD a Gallup 
Poll released on May 26, 1985, which 
clearly shows that a large majority of 
Americans actually support gun regis- 
tration. I urge my colleagues to take a 
close look at this poll and a close look 
at H.R. 2570. 


LARGE MAJORITY Favors HANDGUN 
REGISTRATION 
(By George Gallup, Jr.) 

PRINCETON, N.J.—A large and growing ma- 
jority of Americans, including those who 
own handguns, favors registration of these 
weapons. Public support for the passage of 
local laws banning the sale and possession 
of handguns, however, appears to be 
waning. 

In the Gallup Poll’s latest sounding, 70% 
favor and 25% oppose handgun registration, 
representing a slight shift toward control 
since 1982, when 66% favored registration 
and 30% opposed it. 

The current pro-registration majority in- 
cludes 61% of persons from households pos- 
sessing guns of any kind, and 56% of those 
from homes in which handguns, specifically, 
are owned, Non-owners favor registration by 
almost a 5-to-1 ratio, 78% to 16%. 

Following is the question and the trend: 

Do you favor or oppose the registration of 
all handguns? 


HANDGUN REGISTRATION 
[In percent) 
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As shown in the following table, heavy 
support is found in all major population seg- 
ments: 
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The Gallup Poll periodically has assessed 
public opinion on many handgun control 
measures and consistently has found Ameri- 
cans throughout the nation and from all 
walks of life supportive of stricter handgun 
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laws. However, while the public heavily en- 
dorses more stringent controls, it has 
stopped short of favoring an outright ban 
on the sale or private possession of hand- 
guns. 

The Chicago suburb of Morton Grove, Mli- 
nois, made national headlines in 1981 when 
it became the first municipality in the U.S. 
to enact an ordinance prohibiting both the 
sale and private possession of handguns. 
The Morton Grove ordinance has withstood 
all legal challenges. 

In the current survey, 40% favor having 
their city or community pass a law or ordi- 
nance similar to Morton Grove’s while 56% 
are opposed. This represents a shift toward 
greater opposition since the question was 
first asked two years ago. In a 1983 survey, 
44% favored and 48% opposed a local ban on 
the sale and private possession of handguns. 

Following is the question asked: 

Some communities have passed laws ban- 
ning the sale and possession of handguns. 
Would you favor or oppose having such a 
law in this city/community? 

As shown below, men opposed the hand- 
gun ban by a 2-to-1 margin, while women 
are very evenly divided. Majority opposition 
is found in every geographical region but 
the East, and in all but the very largest met- 
ropolitan areas, those with one million resi- 
dents or more. Whites oppose the measure 
while blacks are closely divided. 

As expected, the vast majority of those 
opposing handgun registration also opposed 
a ban on their sale and possession, as do gun 
owners. Non-owners and persons favoring 
registration are fairly evenly split on the 
issue of a community ban. 


COMMUNITY BAN ON HANDGUNS 
[In percent} 


The latest results are based on in-person 
interviews with 1,525 adults, 18 and older, 
conducted in over 300 scientifically selected 
localities across the nation during the 
period April 12-15. For results based on 
sample of this size, one can say with 95% 
confidence that the error attributable to 
sampling and other random effects could be 
3 percentage points in either direction. 

In addition to sampling error, the reader 
should bear in mind that question wording 
and practical difficulties in conducting sur- 
veys can introduce error or bias into the 
findings of opinion polls. These statements 
conform to the standards of disclosure of 
the National Council on Public Polls.e 
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TRIBUTE TO ALFRED A. 
EGGLESTON 


HON. TONY COELHO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1985 


@ Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, next 
month, Mr. Alfred A. Eggleston, a con- 
stituent of mine, will retire after more 
than a quarter century of sevice to the 
Government and the military. 

In 1943 Mr. Eggleston began his 
career as a machinist with the Army 
in Massachusetts. From 1943 to 1946, 
he served in the Marine Corps, and for 
the next 6 years was a resident inspec- 
tor/production specialist for the 
Army. From 1959 to 1966 Mr. Eggle- 
ston served as a production/material 
controller with the Air Force in Con- 
necticut, and from 1966 to 1978 he 
served in the Army as a property ad- 
ministrator/industrial specialist in 
California. After a few years of retire- 
ment and work in the private sector, 
Mr. Eggleston returned to Govern- 
ment service in 1982 as the command- 
er’s representative of the Riverbank 
Army Ammunition Plant, the position 
which he now holds. 

Throughout his years of service to 
the military and the Government, Mr. 
Eggleston has distinguished himself as 
a champion of efficiency and cost-ef- 
fectiveness. During his command of 
the Riverbank Army Ammunition 
Plant, production and maintenance 
costs have fallen dramatically, saving 


the taxpayers millions of dollars. 
When he took over command of the 


plant, unemployment was a great 
problem in the area. Mr. Eggleston 
was able to secure enough contracts to 
insure the efficient employment of the 
plant’s 270 workers. 

Alfred Eggleston’s distinguished 
career stands as a model for others in 
military and Government service. I 
would like to commend Mr. Eggleston 
for his many years of dedicated service 
to our country, and I wish him much 
happiness in his retirement. 


HONORING A SCHOLAR AND 
GENTLEMAN, DR. FERNANDO 
TORRES-GIL 


HON. ESTEBAN EDWARD TORRES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1985 


@ Mr. TORRES. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today before my colleagues to recog- 
nize and honor a distinguished educa- 
tor and friend, Dr. Fernando Torres- 
Gil. His dedication as a community ad- 
vocate and academician is admired and 
appreciated by his students and col- 
leagues. 

Dr. Torres-Gil received his Ph. D. 
from Brandeis University in social 
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policy, planning and research. Since 
1980 he has been an assistant profes- 
sor of gerontology and public adminis- 
tration in the Leonard Davis School of 
Gerontology at the University of 
Southern California. He has had sev- 
eral works published including “Politi- 
cal Involvement Among Older Mem- 
bers of Minority Groups: Problems 
and Prospects,” in Aging in Minority 
Groups and The Politics of Aging 
Among Elder Americans. 

In his professional capacity he has 
served as a policy associate for the Na- 
tional Policy Center on Employment 
and Retirement, Special Assistant to 
Secretary Patricia Harris at the De- 
partment of Health and Human Serv- 
ices and Special Assistant to Secretary 
Joseph Califano at the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. He 
was a member of California Health 
Commission, the Citizens Advisory 
Commission for the Los Angeles Olym- 
pic Organizing Committee and is a 
member of the board of directors for 
the National Council of La Raza and 
the United Way. His commitment to 
excellence has earned him recognition 
as a White House Fellow, and Out- 
standing Young Man of America, and 
a Presidential Appointee to the Feder- 
al Council on Aging. 

I have known Fernando both as a 
nationally recognized expert in geron- 
tology and as a close friend. I have 
had the honor and privilege of work- 
ing with him on various issues. Be- 
cause of his outstanding record of 
achievement Congressman EDWARD 
RoyBat selected him to be the staff di- 
rector for the House Select Committee 
on Aging. I have no doubt that Dr. 
Torres-Gil will contribute a high level 
of professional experience and do an 
outstanding job for the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask my colleagues to 
join with me in wishing Fernando 
much success. I am looking forward to 
following his future accomplishments. 
We are fortunate to have such a hard 
working and dedicated individual 
heading the staff of such an important 
committee. 


TRIBUTE TO HON. SAM B. HALL, 
JR. 


HON. JAMES T. BROYHILL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


e@ Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, Sam 
HALL has been my good friend since he 
came to the House of Representatives 
back in 1976. His integrity and sound 
judgment assures that he will have an 
outstanding record on the bench, and 
his temperament and knowledge of 
the law which made him so successful 
as a Member of Congress will make 
him tremendously effective in his next 
career as a judge. 
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My very best wishes will always be 
with Sam and I know that he will do 
an exceptional job as he undertakes 
his Federal judgeship in the eastern 
district of Texas.e 


DIAL-A-RIDE 
HON. HAMILTON FISH, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1985 


@ Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, with all of 
the talk today of preventing young 
people from drinking and driving I 
represent a radio station in my con- 
gressional district that is doing some- 
thing about it. 

WRVH of Patterson, NY, and its 
sister station WPUT of Brewster, NY, 
organized a dial-a-ride program’ to 
assist high school students returning 
home after their proms. 

The radio stations worked with rep- 
resentatives from Pawling, Carmel, 
Mahopac, and Brewster school dis- 
tricts to publicize and promote the 
program. Student volunteers from 
each school were used on the phones 
the nights of the proms, while adult 
volunteers were used as drivers. 

Each student was given a dial-a-ride 
card with the station’s phone number 
with the message: “Need a ride home 
after the prom because you just 
should not be driving? Call the 
WRVH/PUT dial-a-ride.” 

According to the station’s president, 
Dick Novik, several calls were received 
each prom nite and drivers were kept 
busy. I am pleased and proud to say 
that there were no accounts of acci- 
dents on any of the prom nights in 
this area. Our community owes a great 
debt of gratitude to WRVH/PUT for 
taking the initiative to put words into 
action and providing a great communi- 
ty service. 

Teenage alcoholism is a serious prob- 
lem in our country, and drunk driving 
is the leading cause of death of teen- 
agers. We should all follow in the foot- 
steps of WRVH/PUT and help to pre- 
vent the unnecessary and premature 
deaths of our young people.e@ 


THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE DEER PARK SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICT 


HON. THOMAS J. DOWNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1985 


è Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 23, 1985, the Deer 
Park School District of Deer Park, 
NY, celebreted its 75th anniversary. I 
am honored to congratulate Deer Park 
on these 75 years of excellence in edu- 
cation. 
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Deer Park is not an ordinary school 
district—it is an extraordinary one. 
Seventy-five years ago there was a 
one-room school house, and Mrs. May 
Moore wes Deer Park’s first teacher. 
There were 48 enrolled students. 
Today, there are 4,200 students en- 
rolled, and they are continuing to re- 
ceive one of the highest quality educa- 
tions anywhere in our country. With 
new computer courses, Writing to 
Read Programs, and one of the finest 
art departments in New York State, 
the Deer Park School District contin- 
ues to distinguish itself as a leader in 
the field of public education. 

This Nation’s future is in its chil- 
dren and in the education they re- 
ceive. I am personally grateful to the 
Deer Park School District for helping 
to ensure a bright future for all of 
us.@ 


FAMILY RESOURCE HOUSE OF 
UNITY FIRST ANNUAL TESTI- 
MONIAL BRUNCH 


HON. RONALD V. DELLUMS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1985 


@ Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would today like to join members of 
the Oakland, CA, community in hon- 
oring four families who are being in- 
ducted at the family resource house of 
unity’s first annual testimonial 
brunch. This event, entitled, appropri- 
ately, “Honor Thy Father and 
Mother—A Tribute to Black/African- 
American Parents,” will be held in 
honor of Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Aikens, 
Mrs. Georgene Anthony, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harvey Peters, Sr., and Mrs. Eliza 
Ashley. 

These individuals, who are the first 
recipients of this award, have each 
rendered exemplary service and sup- 
port to their families and to their local 
communities. They have set an out- 
standing example to the community 
by virtue of their special warmth, 
caring and love, which have enriched 
the lives of their families while ex- 
tending a similar benefit to their com- 
munities. 

By noting these achievements in the 
Recorp, I hope to emphasize the im- 
portance of such individual efforts as 
examples for others to follow; by hon- 
oring these parents, we would honor 
and show our respect and appreciation 
for parents throughout the country 
and the world. To the honorees, I 
extend my special congratulations and 
share in the joy of your recognition.e 
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TRIBUTE TO LORENA J. 
FALASCO 


HON. TONY COELHO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1985 


@ Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, next 
month, Ms. Lorena J. Falasco will 
retire from the Los Banos, CA, Unified 
School District after 38 years of dedi- 
cated service to her community as 
both educator and principal. 

Lorena was born in Los Banos, and 
attended elementary and high school 
there. In 1946 she was graduated from 
the University of California at Berke- 
ley, and the next year was awarded 
her general secondary credential in 
education from U.C. Berkeley. 

In 1947 Lorena began her career in 
education as a teacher at the Los 
Banos Union Elementary School. In 
1953 she was awarded her elementary 
administrator credential, and since 
that time has been principal of the 
George Miller Elementary School. In 
1976 she also became principal of the 
Volta Elementary School. 

Lorena’s service to her community 
has not been limited to the realm of 
education. She is a charter member of 
the La Caridad Guild at Valley Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, helped to organize the 
Los Banos Mental Health Services, 
and currently serves on the Los Banos 
Community Advisory Committee of 
Merced College. 

Lorena will be missed greatly by the 
Henry Miller Elementary School, the 
Volta Elementary School, and in fact 
all of the Los Banos Unified School 
District. On behalf of the citizens of 
Los Banos, I would like to thank 
Lorena Falasco for her many years of 
selfless service to the youth of her 
community as their principal, educa- 
tor, and friend, and I wish her great 
happiness in her retirement.e 


SALUTING THOMAS H. 
SCOGGINS 


HON. JIM COURTER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1985 


@ Mr. COURTER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in recognition of the outstand- 
ing work Thomas H. Scoggins has 
done as president of Hackettstown 
Community Hospital. During his 11 
years at the hospital, Henry has made 
many superb and benevolent contribu- 
tions to this medical facility as well as 
to the greater Hackettstown communi- 
ty. He has served as the president of 
the Hackettstown Rotary Club and as 
a member of the advisory board of 
United Jersey Bank Northwest. As 
such, Henry has shown the ability to 
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organize and motivate people to ac- 
complish tasks that are very difficult, 
but also very worthwhile. His acute 
administrative talent is complemented 
by a sincere intrinsic desire to help 
those in need. 

All of us in the northwest New 
Jersey area who have come to know 
Henry and appreciate his excellent 
work will miss him as he assumes new 
duties and challenges at Loma Linda 
University Medical Center in Califor- 
nia. Henry has inspired many people, 
though, who will continue and expand 
upon all that he has been able to ac- 
complish. I join Henry’s colleagues in 
saluting him for a job well done and 
wishing him all the best in the 
future:e 


SOCIAL SECURITY: AND THE 
BATTLE GOES ON 


HON. BYRON L. DORGAN 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1985 


è Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, today I would like to call 
your attention to an editorial pub- 
lished in the Record Herald of Cando, 
ND, in which Blanche M. Denison ex- 
plains very clearly why tampering 
with Social Security benefits won’t do 
a darn thing to cut the budget deficit. 
Because of the ongoing debate and the 
importance of the issues involved, I 
would like to share Blanche’s 
thoughts on “Social Security: And the 
Battle Goes On” with my colleagues: 

(From the Cando (ND), Record Herald, Apr. 

24, 1985) 
SOCIAL Security: AND THE BATTLE GOES ON 
(By Blanche M. Denison) 

One of the fiercest battles ahead in Con- 
gress will be concerning the budget deficit, 
which everyone knows must be attacked. 
First and foremost, however, seems to be 
the option of the Budget Committee to 
reduce the benefits of future Social Security 
payments. 

We have always believed that this genera- 
tion of Americans will do anything to help 
reduce the debt. However they should not 
and will do it unless Congress, Civil Service, 
the military and postal pensions and the 
rest that DO come out of the budget every 
year accept the same cap on THEIR bene- 
fits. 

It is pure gobbledy-gook to suggest that 
taking a portion of the Social Security pay- 
ment out of the budget will save one cent on 
the deficit, which they all know is a trust 
fund. It would indirectly have an impact on 
what the government borrows, since the 
government has felt free to use payroll 
funds that are a surplus as something they 
could feel free to borrow from. 

Why games that will not cut the deficit by 
one penny should ever be played is hard to 
understand, for this is about the only sol- 
vent fund the government has. Last year, 
there was a six months postponement on 
Social Security increases that were sched- 
uled, while giving a 5 percent raise plus cost 
of living increases (colis) to Congress and 
every other type of civil servant. Everyone, 
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even the Cabinet members and judges, got 
raises, while Social Security was asked to 
stand by. 

What is amazing is that every commenta- 
tor, newscaster, civil servant and panelist in 
economics or financial advisor seems to 
have no idea what Social Security does to 
the national budget and why it is listed 
there. They just lick their chops because it 
is such a huge sum and feel that that is 
where the government should take another 
hunk. 

Social Security will balance NO budget if 
it is handled honestly. It was a nice fat sur- 
plus that President Lyndon Johnson 
couldn't keep his hands off because he 
wanted the Viet Nam War to look as if it 
were costing nothing, so he convinced Con- 
gress to transfer the trust fund into the gen- 
eral budget. 

It is still a trust fund by law; and every 
extra dollar that is not paid to recipients 
must be paid interest on, just like a savings 
bond, if it is used for expenses of the gener- 
al government. In other words, it goes into 
the black pit of a trillion-dollar national 
debt. 

On the ledgers, it is government obliga- 
tion that is a trust fund that must be 
repaid, and obligation that exceeds any pay- 
ments to war manufacturers or any other 
government expense. This is why dipping 
into it only means that the government bor- 
rows less to pay out the checks to recipi- 
ents—a duty in any event. 

This is NOT true of civil service salaries 
and pensions, military salaries and pensions, 
Congressional salaries and pensions—all of 
which are direct checks drawn on the treas- 
ury. Any savings in these pensions and any 
raises would immediately reflect on the 
spending of the United States Government 
budget and be saved. 

Even President Reagan pointed out in his 
State of the Union message that Social Se- 
curity would not be touched because it 
would be no savings to the national budget. 
However, his administration has been silent 
ever since. 

The only way I can explain this is capping 
the payment of Social Security that might 
act as a lever to force the other pension 
funds to take the same medicine. Since they 
all got five percent raises last fall, including 
Congress itself, it does not seem likely that 
this would happen. 

It will be disappointing if the people who 
have earned Social Security are the only 
ones asked to sacrifice and with the knowl- 
edge that their sacrifice will do nothing to 
reduce the horrendous national deficit. 

There has been a surplus every year since 

Social Security began. In the last year, $209 
billion was paid in by payroll workers and 
employers, and only $178 billion paid out, 
which should leave a $20.8 billion-dollar sur- 
plus. 
In 1986, the income is expected to be $255 
billion and the payout about $202 billion. 
This is just a sample, and no one wants to 
discuss just how the surpluses are used, 
except that President Reagan assures us 
that they are listed as a government obliga- 
tion that collects interest, just as a savings 
bond. 

Since there is no way that cutting Social 
Security will save one cent in the deficit, it 
seems pointless. Of course, we admit that 
the soundness of the health of the economic 
system is vital to us all. If Congress and 
every other facet of government, including 
the pensions, would say “Me, too—count us 
in, “that would be a savings in the budget, 
and older folks could be proud that they 
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have everyone pulling together. If this 
would happen, it might also help curb infla- 
tion; and these constant raises demanded by 
each group negotiating for increases, which 
seems to be almost everyone. 

When the committee last year raised pay- 
roll taxes to make Social Security solvent 
for 75 years, they must have been counting 
on the use of surplus yearly funds. By 1990, 
they thought the government could put 
these in the trust fund and it could again 
not be at risk in the general fund. 

However, G.S.A. reported this week that if 
all of President Reagan’s budget cuts were 
put in effect, the deficit would still be $190 
billion a year through 1990. There are more 
and more people going along with Mr. 
Stockman, that the 1981 tax cut—which 
served to wipe out corporate tax and even 
allowed a tax base where huge companies 
that paid no taxes had so many exemptions 
that they actually got several million dollars 
a year in government checks—has been a 
disaster and has cost the nation a trillion 
dollars so far. Several senators admit that 
there would be no budget deficit without 
that 1981 tax cut. 

Perhaps a few million or billion more can 
be squeezed out of Social Security ... or 
health... or education . . . or from the 22 
million hungry in the United States; but in 
the end, the only real way to cut the deficit 
is to put back in force the tax charge of 
1981. You can only squeeze the infrastruc- 
ture of this nation—including its future 
health and education, transportation and 
basic services—so much; and it has certainly 
been squeezed about as far as it can go.e 


CHICAGO'S MILWAUKEE AVENUE 
ACHIEVES MAIN STREET DES- 
IGNATION 


HON. DAN ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1985 


@ Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is with pride and pleasure that I 
announce to the House that Chicago’s 
Greater Milwaukee Avenue Business 
District has been selected by the Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation 
for a special 3-year demonstration pro- 
gram of commercial area revitaliza- 
tion. 

The Greater Milwaukee Avenue 
Business District stretches between 
Division and Caton Streets, in the 
heart of the Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois, which I am privileged 
to represent. The business district is 
ripe for commercial renewal, and local 
interest is highly evident. I am pleased 
to have been able to participate in this 
effort to make the dreams of its mer- 
chants and residents more likely to 
come true. 

I extend congratulations to the 
Greater Milwaukee Avenue Chamber 
of Commerce, who developed the suc- 
cessful application and saw it through 
the strongly competitive field of some 
56 other applications from across the 
country. I also want to note the out- 
standing contribution of Alderman 
Terry Gabinski of the 32d ward of the 
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city of Chicago, for his avid support 
for the chamber’s application. 

The “National Main Street Pro- 
gram” of the National Trust is an 
effort to identify the issues and needs 
in urban area commercial revitaliza- 
tion and to develop practical ap- 
proaches to successfully address those 
problems. The competition for desig- 
nation of eight business districts na- 
tionwide as “Main Streets U.S.A.” 
turned on such areas as design, urban 
planning, and economic and communi- 
ty development. 

This competition is another in a 
lengthy list of innovative preservation 
actions taken by the National Trust in 
pursuit of its unique mission. As you 
are aware, Mr. Speaker, the National 
Trust. for Historic Preservation is the 
only national, nonprofit, membership 
organization chartered by the Con- 
gress dedicated to the protection and 
continued use of America’s architec- 
tural and cultural heritage. It is an or- 
ganization which earns its coveted 
congressional charter on a continuing 
basis, and one which deserves the re- 
spect it commands. 

I look forward to working with the 
National Trust, the city of Chicago, 
and all others involved in making the 
most of the opportunities now at hand 
to demonstrate that a once vital urban 
business district can be brought back 
as a “Main Street” where citizens can 
walk, talk, shop, and simply enjoy city 
life.e 


CONGRESSIONAL SALUTE TO 
SACRAMENTO COUNTY SHER- 
IFF ROBBIE WATERS 


HON. ROBERT T. MATSUI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1985 


è Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to pay tribute to my good friend 
and an outstanding public servant, 
Robbie Waters. He was born in Sacra- 
mento, attended high school and col- 
lege in Sacramento and today em- 
bodies the spirit, vitality, and progress 
of our metropolitan area as the sheriff 
of Sacramento County. 

Robbie began his law enforcement 
career as a patrolman with the Sacra- 
mento Police Department, where he 
rose to the rank of lieutenant and was 
awarded the silver medal of valor. In 
addition to his work on the beat, 
Robbie put in countless classroom 
hours studying criminology and man- 
agement. He has authored a widely 
recognized college-level textbook on 
the practical methods of police proce- 
dures. 

Robbie was elected sheriff in 1982. 
In 3 short years he has developed 
many innovative and important pro- 
grams which serve to link law enforce- 
ment officers to the community they 
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protect and serve. The department 
now has a community council, whose 
members act as liaisons from the com- 
munity. The volunteer _ sheriff's 
marine reserve has been formed to 
help boaters on the county’s hundreds 
of miles of waterways. The Neighbor- 
hood Crime Watch Program now has 
grown to include 41,000 participants. 

Under Robbie’s leadership, the sher- 
iff’s department has also seen physical 
and logistical improvements. There is 
now a full-service substation with pa- 
trolmen and detectives to serve the 
county’s rapidly growing northeastern 
suburbs. The new county jail will be 
one of the most modern and efficient 
in the Nation when completed in 3 
years. 

Robbie Waters is also a man of com- 
passion. He is on the board of direc- 
tors of the United Way Campaign and 
the Red Cross. He has been intimately 
involved with the operation of the 
Sacramento affiliates of the Salvation 
Army and the Boy Scouts of America. 

On Sunday, June 2, a number of 
friends joined his wife, Judie, and the 
Waters’ children, Darren, Deedee, and 
Danny, to honor Robbie for a job well 
done and to wish him continued suc- 
cess. Mr. Speaker, I ask you and all of 
my colleagues to join me in adding our 
thanks and appreciation to this fine 
public servant for his consistent, out- 
standing performance and our best 
wishes for future success in his law en- 
forcement career.@ 


TRIBUTE TO JUDGE MARK 
WILSON 


HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 3, 1985 


@ Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this time to inform 
my colleagues and pay a final tribute 
to an outstanding American from my 
district who recently passed away. 

Mark Wilson was probate-magistrate 
judge of Henry County for 32 years 
before retiring in 1978. Judge Wilson 
ran a strict, no-nonsense court. Law- 
yers and arresting officers knew that 
when Judge Wilson set a date and 
time for a case, they better be present 
and ready to proceed. 

The high regard in which Mark 
Wilson was held in by the citizens of 
Henry County is evident by the fact 
that he was elected and reelected for 
32 years. Before serving on the bench, 
Judge Wilson was also elected and 
served as the prosecuting attorney of 
Henry County. 

An avid baseball fan, Judge Wilson 
was also considered an excellent base- 
ball player. In fact, he followed bat- 
ting averages, trades, and made predic- 
tions on team actions throughout the 
year. 
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Mr. Speaker, Mark Wilson estab- 
lished a fine record in the legal profes- 
sion through his years of dedicated 
public service. He will be sorely missed 
not only by the people he served in 
Henry County, but by the entire 
State.e 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
system for a computerized schedule of 
all meetings and hearings of Senate 
committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
Committee—of the time, place, and 
purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information 
for printing in the Extensions of Re- 
marks section of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD on Monday and Wednesday of 
each week. 

Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing will be indicated by placement of 
an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings. 

Meetings scheduled for Tuesday, 
June 4, 1985, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


JUNE 5 


9:15 a.m. 
Finance 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Robert M. Kimmitt, of Virginia, to be 
General Counsel for the Department 
of the Treasury. 
SD-215 
9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Financial Institutions and Consumer Af- 
fairs Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on broker de- 
posits. 
SD-538 
Finance 
To hold hearings on S. 814, to make 
technical corrections to certain provi- 
sions of the Tax Reform Act of 1984, 
and proposed technical corrections to 
the Retirement Equity Act (P.L. 98- 
397). 
SD-215 
Environment and Public Works 
Nuclear Regulation Subcommittee 
To continue joint hearings with the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources on the implementation of the 
Orphan Drug Act (P.L. 97-414), focus- 
ing on section 7(b) relating to radi- 
ation-cancer liability. 
SD-430 
Finance 
To continue hearings on the President’s 
tax reform proposal. 
SD-215 
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Labor and Human Resources 
To continue joint hearings with the 
Committee on Environment and 


Public Works’ Subcommittee on Nu- 
clear Regulation on the implementa- 
tion of the Orphan Drug Act (P.L. 97- 
414), focusing on section 7(b) relating 
to radiation-cancer liability. 


SD-430 
Rules and Administration 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Ralph E. Kennickell, Jr., of Virginia, 
to be Public Printer. 


Veterans’ Affairs 

Business meeting, to mark up proposals 
to clarify and improve certain health- 
care programs and services provided 
and administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, including S. 6, S. 875, S. 
876, S. 1007, and S. 1052; S. 367, to es- 
tablish certain procedures for the ad- 
judication of claims for benefits under 
laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration; and proposed legisla- 
tion authorizing funds for construc- 
tion of Veterans’ Administration facili- 
ties. 


SR-301 


SR-418 
2:00 p.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on a proposal to pur- 
chase the Consolidated Rail Corpora- 
tion (Conrail) by Morgan Stanley 
International, Inc. 
SR-253 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on drug export reform. 
SD-430 
10:00 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To continue markup of S. 501 and S. 
616, bills to expand export markets for 
United States agricultural commod- 
ities, provide price and income protec- 
tion for farmers, assure consumers an 
abundance of food and fiber at reason- 
able prices, and continue low-income 
food assistance programs, and related 
measures, 
SR-328A 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 


To hold closed hearings on a reprogram- 
ming request for certain space launch 
vehicles. 

SD-124 
Energy and Natural Resources 

Business meeting, to consider the nomi- 
nations of Eric Reichl, of Connecticut, 
Tom Corcoran, of Illinois, and Paul W. 
MacAvoy, of New York, each to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
the U.S. Synthetic Fuels Corporation. 

SD-366 
Governmental Affairs 

To resume hearings on the nomination 
of Donald J. Devine, of Maryland, to 
be Director of the Office of Personnel 
Management. 

SD-342 
2:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on pending nomina- 


tions. 
SD-226 


JUNE 6 


9:00 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Securities Subcommittee 
To resume hearings to examine corpo- 
rate takeovers, focusing on securities, 
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financing and other aspects of mergers 
and acquisitions. 
SD-538 
9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Natural Resources Development and Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the 
impact of coal imports on the domestic 
coal industry. 
SD-366 
10:00 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To continue markup of S. 501 and S. 
616, bills to expand export markets for 
United States agricultural commod- 
ities, provide price and income protec- 
tion for farmers, assure consumers an 
abundance of food and fiber at reason- 
able prices, and continue low-income 
food assistance programs, and related 
measures. 
SR-328A 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Science, Technology, and Space Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on the in-flight activi- 
ties of Space Shuttle mission 51-D. 
SR-253 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-226 
11:15 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Handicapped Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 415, to clarify 
the intent of Congress to protect the 
educational rights of handicapped 
children, and S. 974, to provide for 
protection and advocacy for mentally 
ill persons. 
SD-430 
11:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the 
prison system. 
SD-138 
4:00 p.m. 
Select on Intelligence 
Closed briefing on intelligence matters. 
SH-219 


JUNE 7 


9:30 a.m. 
Joint Economic 
To hold hearings on the employment/ 
unemployment situation for May. 
2359 Rayburn Building 
10:00 a.m, 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
Closed briefing on the strategic modern- 
ization program of the Department of 
Defense. 
S-407, Capitol 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on S. 51, the Super- 
fund Improvement Act, focusing on 
certain judicial provisions. 
SD-226 


JUNE 10 
2:00 p.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 

Energy Research and Development Sub- 

committee 
To resume oversight hearings on pro- 
posed budget requests for fiscal year 
1986 for programs of the Department 
of Energy, focusing on fossil energy 

programs. 
SD-366 


JUNE 11 


9:30 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Environmental Pollution Subcommittee 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of section 404 of the 
Clean Water Act, relating to the wet- 
lands dredge and fill permit program. 
SD-406 
Environment and Public Works 
Nuclear Regulation Subcommittee 
To hold joint hearings with the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources on 
the implementation of the Orphan 
Drug Act (P.L. 97-414), focusing on 
section 7(b) relating to radiation- 
cancer liability. 
SD-430 
Finance 
To hold hearings on the President's tax 
reform proposal. 
SD-215 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold joint hearings with the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public Works’ 
Subcommittee on Nuclear Regulation 
on the implementation of the Orphan 
Drug Act (P.L. 97-414), focusing on 
section 7(b) relating to radiation- 
cancer liability. 
SD-430 
Labor and Human Resources 
Handicapped Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on adminis- 
trative activities of Gallaudet College 
and the National Technical Institute 
for the Deaf. 
SR-428A 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Water and Power Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 403, to revise re- 
quirements with respect to the issu- 
ance of licenses for existing hydroelec- 
tric facilities, and S. 426, to provide for 
more protection to electric consumers. 
SD-366 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
John M. Steadman, to be an Associate 
Judge of the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals, and Richard A. 
Levie, to be an Associate Judge of the 
Superior Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 
SD-342 
2:00 p.m. 
Small Business 
Small Business: Family Farm Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on small issue industri- 
al development bonds as a source of 
capital for small business expansion. 
SR-428A 


JUNE 12 


9:00 a.m. 
Office of Technology Assessment 
The Board, to hold a general business 
meeting. 
EF-100, Capitol 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1218, to provide 
for the revocation of certain certifi- 
cates for air transportation. 
SR-253 
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JUNE 13 
9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To resume oversight hearings on the 
condition, structure, and competition 
within the domestic financial services 
industry, focusing on implications of 
further deregulation of depository in- 
stitutions. 
SD-538 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
International Finance and Monetary 
Policy Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 635, Anti-Apart- 
heid Act. 
SD-538 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SR-253 
Finance 
To continue hearings on the President's 
tax reform proposal. 
SD-215 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1105, to reform 
the Walsh-Healey Act to allow Federal 
contractors in the private sector to 
work flextime hours. 
SD-628 


JUNE 14 
9:30 a.m. 
Finance 
Health Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on health promotion 
and disease prevention strategies for 
Medicare beneficiaries. 


Special on Aging 
To hold hearings on certain pension 
issues. 


SD-215 


SD-106 


JUNE 17 


9:30 a.m. 
Finance 
To resume hearings on the President’s tax 
reform proposals. 
SD-215 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on home health 
reform. 
SD-430 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Toxic Substances and Environmental 
Oversight Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on issues re- 
lating to groundwater protection. 
SD-406 


JUNE 18 
9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Regulation and Conservation Sub- 
committee 
To hold oversight hearings on the cur- 
rent status of and factors affecting the 
natural gas market. 
SD-366 
Finance 
To continue hearings on the President’s 
tax reform proposal. 
SD-215 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Consumer Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed amend- 
ments to S. 100, the Product Liability 


Act. 
SR-253 
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Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-406 
Labor and Human Resources 
To continue hearings on home health 
care reform. 
SD-430 


JUNE 19 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on voting rights issues. 


SD-226 
Select on Indian Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 954, to provide 
additional protection of steelhead 
trout as game fish. 
SR-253 


10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Environmental Pollution Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings to review En- 
vironmental Protection Agency regula- 
tions concerning ocean incineration of 
hazardous waste. 
SD-406 
Labor and Human Resources 
Education, Arts, and Humanities Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for fiscal year 1986 
for the National Endowment of the 
Arts and the National Endowment for 
the Humanities. 
SD-430 


JUNE 20 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Aging Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the diagnosis and 
treatment of osteoporosis. 
SD-430 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on the Ad- 
ministration’s proposed health care 
policy changes. 
SR-418 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Public Lands, Reserved Water and Re- 
source Conservation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 816, to establish 
the Pine Ridge Wilderness and Soldier 
Creek Wilderness in the Nebraska Na- 
tional Forest. 
SD-342 
Environment and Public Works 
Toxic Substances and Environmental 
Oversight Subcommittee 
To resume oversight hearings on issues 
relating to groundwater protection. 
SD-406 
Labor and Human Resources 
Education, Arts, and Humanities Subcom- 
mittee 
To continue hearings on proposed legis- 
lation authorizing funds for fiscal year 
1986 for the National Endowment of 
the Arts and the National Endowment 
for the Humanities. 
SR-485 


JUNE 24 
2:00 p.m. 
Finance 

Social Security and Income Maintenance 

Programs Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the imple- 
mentation of the Adoption Assistance 
and Child Welfare Act (P.L. 96-272), 
and on proposals to modify the foster 
care and adoption assistance program. 
SD-215 
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JUNE 25 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Consumer Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed amend- 
ments to S. 100, the Product Liability 
Act. 
SD-253 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold oversight hearings to examine 
certain barriers to adoption. 
SD-430 
Veterans’ Affairs 
Business meeting, to meet, to consider, 
proposed reconciliation legislation on 
the budget. 
SD-418 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-406 


JUNE 26 
10:00 a.m. 
Select on Indian Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 902, to establish 
federal standards for gaming activities 
on Indian lands. 
SD-628 


JUNE 27 


10:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Children, Family, Drugs, and Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to examine the prob- 
lem of drugs in the military. 
SD-430 


JULY 10 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To resume oversight hearings to exam- 
ine certain barriers to adoption. 
SD-430 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for the Federal Aid 
Highway Program. 
SD-406 


JULY 11 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed legis- 
lation authorizing funds for the Feder- 
al Aid Highway Program. 
SD-406 


JULY 15 


9:30 a.m. 
Finance 
International Trade Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 680, the Textile 
and Apparel Trade Enforcement Act. 
SD-215 
2:00 p.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Regional and Community Development 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to review the programs 
and policies of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 


SD-406 
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JULY 16 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold oversight hearings to examine 
U.S. relations with the International 
Labor Organization (I.L.O.). 
SD-430 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Regional and Community Development 
Subcommittee 
To continue hearings to review the pro- 
grams and policies of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 
SD-406 


JULY 17 


9:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Pesources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-430 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Environmental Pollution Subcommittee 
To resume oversight hearings to review 
Environmental Protection Agency reg- 
ulations concerning ocean incineration 
of hazardous waste. 
SD-406 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


JULY 18 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion authorizing funds for the Federal 
Aid Highway Program. 
SD-406 


JULY 22 


2:00 p.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Regional and Community Development 
Subcommittee 
To resume hearings to review the pro- 
grams and policies of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 
SD-406 


JULY 25 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the 
impact of the Supreme Court’s ruling 
in Garcia vs. San Antonio Metropoli- 
tan Transit Authority on the coverage 
of State and local government employ- 
ees under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 
SD-430 
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JULY 31 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings to examine certain 
barriers to health care. 
SD-430 


10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion authorizing funds for the Federal 
Aid Highway Program. 
SD-406 


OCTOBER 1 
11:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings to review the legisla- 
tive priorities of the American Legion. 
SD-106 


CANCELLATIONS 


JUNE 6 
9:30 a.m, 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To resume oversight hearings on the 
Veterans’ Administration home loan 
guaranty program. 
SR-418 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rabbi Joshua O. Haberman, Wash- 
ington Hebrew Congregation, Wash- 
ington, DC, offered the following 
prayer: 

Creator of all the world: 

Thou who hast turned dust into 
creatures of intelligence, how won- 
drous is Thy work, how mysterious 
Thy power which brings order out of 
chaos! Help us to create order in the 
affairs of man. 

Thou who hast set limits to the 
forces of nature to keep all things in 
marvelous balance, help us to cope 
with the forces of human nature. 

Help us distinguish clearly the line 
between right and wrong; between the 
interest of the few and the welfare of 
the many; between the instant gain of 
today and the larger, lasting good of 
future years. 

Lead us by Thy justice to enact just 
laws and by Thy mercy to lift up the 
fallen, feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked and bring healing to those who 
suffer. 

We thank Thee for all men and 
women who uphold the public trust 
with integrity and lead this Nation as 
faithful servants. May they keep 
America free, strong, and just. May 
the Lord grant strength unto His 
people. May the Lord bless His people 
with peace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, pursuant to clause 1, rule I, I 
demand a vote on agreeing to the 
Speaker's approval of the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the Chair’s approval of the Journal. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present 
and make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will inform 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 250, nays 
144, answered “present” 2, not voting 
37, as follows: 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Aspin 
Atkins 
AuCoin 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bartlett 
Bateman 
Bates 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Berman 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Boland 
Boner (TN) 
Bonior (MI) 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Breaux 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Broyhill 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton (CA) 
Bustamante 
Carper 
Carr 
Chappell 
Coelho 
Coleman (TX) 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coyne 
Daniel 
Darden 
Daschle 

de la Garza 
DeLay 
Dellums 
Dicks 
Donnelly 
Dorgan (ND) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Dyson 
Early 
Edgar 
Edwards (CA) 
English 
Erdreich 
Evans (IL) 
Fascell 


Gray (PA) 
Green 


[Roll No, 132] 


YEAS—250 


Guarini 
Hall (OH) 
Hall, Ralph 
Hamilton 


Hammerschmidt 


Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hayes 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hertel 

Holt 

Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Jenkins 
Johnson 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kastenmeier 
Kemp 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kleczka 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
LaFalce 
Lantos 
Leath (TX) 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 
Levin (MI) 
Levine (CA) 
Lipinski 
Lloyd 

Long 

Lowry (WA) 
Luken 
Lundine 
MacKay 
Manton 
Markey 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McHugh 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moody 
Moore 
Morrison (CT) 
Morrison (WA) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Murtha 


Robinson 
Roe 


Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Roukema 
Rowland (CT) 
Rowland (GA) 


Schneider 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Sisisky 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith, Robert 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spence 
Spratt 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stark 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauzin 
Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
Traxler 
Valentine 
Vander Jagt 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Weaver 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Wirth 
Wise 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young (MO) 
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Armey 
Badham 
Barton 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Boulter 
Brown (CO) 
Burton (IN) 
Callahan 
Campbell 
Carney 
Chandler 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clay 

Coats 
Cobey 
Coble 
Coleman (MO) 
Combest 
Conte 
Coughlin 


Dannemeyer 
Daub 


Davis 
Derrick 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
DioGuardi 
Dornan (CA) 
Dreier 
Durbin 
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NAYS—144 


Gekas 
Gilman 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Gregg 
Grotberg 
Gunderson 
Hansen 
Hendon 
Henry 
Hiler 
Hillis 
Hopkins 
Hunter 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 


Miller (OH) 
Miller (WA) 
Molinari 


Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sikorski 
Siljander 
Skeen 
Slaughter 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NH) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith, Denny 
Solomon 
Stangeland 
Strang 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swindall 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas (CA) 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Whitehurst 
Wolf 

Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Zschau 


ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—2 


Fawell 


NOT VOTING—37 


Foglietta 
Ford (MI) 
Fowler 
Gingrich 
Gray (IL) 
Hartnett 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NY) 
Martinez 
McCain 
Mitchell 
Nichols 
Oxley 
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Ridge 
Rodino 
Stenholm 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Udall 
Waxman 
Whittaker 
Williams 
Wilson 


So the Journal was approved. 
The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 


©) This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., O 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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H.R. 873. An act to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide that employee orga- 
nizations which are not eligible to partici- 
pate in the Federal employees health bene- 
fits program solely because of the require- 
ment that applications for approval be filed 
before January 1, 1980, may apply to 
become so eligible, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that 
the Senate had passed a joint resolu- 
tion of the following title, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S.J. Res. 144. Joint resolution to authorize 
the printing and binding of a revised edition 
of Senate Procedure and providing the same 
shall be subject to copyright by the author. 


The message also announced that 
pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Law 86-380, the Vice President ap- 
points Mr. Rots and Mr. DURENBERGER 
as members of the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations. 


RABBI JOSHUA O. HABERMAN 


(Mr. GILMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask my 
colleagues to join me in welcoming 
Rabbi Joshua O. Haberman of Wash- 
ington as our guest chaplain. 

Rabbi Haberman is a distinguished 
clergyman from the Washington area, 
where he has served as senior rabbi of 
the Washington Hebrew congregation 
for the past 16 years. Rabbi Haberman 
was born in Austria and began his 
studies at the University of Vienna, 
but was forced to continue his educa- 
tion, following the Nazi invasion, in 
the United States at the University of 
Cincinnati and the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege in Cincinnati. 

Rabbi Haberman has served congre- 
gations in Mobile, AL, in Buffalo, NY, 
and in Trenton, NJ. He was awarded 
an honorary degree of doctor of divini- 
ty by the Hebrew Union College and 
has received numerous other awards 
as well. In addition to his work as a 
professor, author, and lecturer, he has 
long been a leader in interfaith activi- 
ties. 

On behalf of my colleagues I am 
honored to welcome Rabbi Haberman 
to the Chamber today and to thank 
him for his eloquent prayer and to re- 
iterate my appreciation for his offici- 
ating at my recent marriage to Rita 
Gail Gilman. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the Private Calen- 
dar. 
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CERTAIN FORMER FLIGHT EN- 
GINEERS OF WESTERN AIR- 
LINES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 484) 
for the relief of certain former flight 
engineers of Western Airlines. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


MEALS ON WHEELS OF THE 
MONTEREY PENINSULA, INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1095) 
for the relief of Meals on Wheels of 
the Monterey Peninsula, Inc. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Private Calendar. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON FINANCIAL INSTITU- 
TIONS OF COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING, FINANCE AND 
URBAN AFFAIRS TO SIT 
DURING 5-MINUTE RULE ON 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 5, 1985, AND 
THE REMAINDER OF THE 
WEEK 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Financial Institutions of 
the Committee on Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs be permitted to sit 
during proceedings under the 5-minute 
rule on Wednesday, June 5, and the 
remainder of the week. 

Mr. Speaker, this request has been 
cleared with the ranking minority 
member of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. WYLIE]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that there is a meeting of 
the Republican Conference tomorrow 
morning, and also a meeting of the 
Democratic caucus, I ask unanimous 
consent that when the House adjourns 
today, it adjourn to meet at noon to- 
morrow, rather than at 10 a.m. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 


There was no objection. 
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REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF H.R. 512 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
name of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. GEJDENSON] be removed from 
the list of cosponsors of H.R. 512. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF HOUSE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 192 


Mr. HUTTO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name be 
removed as a cosponsor of House Joint 
Resolution 192. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF H.R. 2600 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that my name 
be removed as a cosponsor of the bill, 
H.R. 2600. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF H.R. 1401, 
H.R. 1402, AND H.R. 1403 


Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have my name 
removed as a cosponsor of the bills, 
H.R. 1401, H.R. 1402, and H.R. 1403. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 


PREDICTION ON FUTURE OF 
FEDERAL JUDGE SAM B. HALL, 
JR. 


(Mr. FROST asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
privilege of being present in Marshall, 
TX, last week for the swearing in as a 
Federal judge of our former colleague, 
Sam Hall, from the First District of 
Texas. 

I wanted to take just a moment 
today to reflect on Sam’s 9 years in 
Congress and to make a prediction on 
his future as a Federal district judge. 

Sam Hall is a true gentleman in 
every sense of the word. He took his 
work seriously as a Member of this 
body, studied the issues carefully and 
did what he thought was best. During 
the 4 years that I have served as chair- 
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man of the Committee on Organiza- 
tion, Study and Review of the Demo- 
cratic Caucus, Sam served as one of 
that committee’s most thoughtful 
members. He helped us deal with some 
very difficult procedural matters as we 
fashioned changes in the Democratic 
caucus rules and the rules of the 
House. 

Sam Hall has the perfect tempera- 
ment to be a Federal district judge. He 
is careful and he is evenhanded. And, I 
would like to make a small prediction 
about his career on the bench, Like so 
many men and women before him who 
have been appointed to Federal judge- 
ships, Sam Hall may surprise the U.S. 
Senator who recommended him and 
the President who appointed him. He 
may not decide every case the way 
they would like to see them decided. 

Sam Hall is a conservative, he will 
enforce the law as written, and he will 
do it fairly. Some elements in our soci- 
ety would like to see activist Federal 
judges who rewrite the laws to fit 
their particular moral or religious 
views. These forces of the extreme 
right may well be disappointed in Sam 
Hall. He will administer justice con- 
sistent with the constitution and do so 
in an outstanding way. 


o 1230 


WATER PROJECTS WOULD ADD 
PORK TO THE BUDGET 


(Mr. PETRI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. PETRI. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
we are scheduled to debate a bill to 
add billions of dollars of additional 
spending to the current fiscal year. 

We've just gone through a lot of 
pain trying to craft budgets for next 
year and the following years. And all 
around the country people are asking, 
“Are the savings in these budgets for 
real, or is it just blue smoke and mir- 
rors?” 

Now here we go, as virtually our 
next major act, proposing new, added 
spending for the current fiscal year. 
While everyone’s attention is on the 
proposed budget cuts in fiscal year 
1986, this House is proposing to cram 
tons of pork into the tail end of fiscal 
year 1985—while nobody’s looking. 

The worst part of the supplemental 
appropriation bill is chapter IV, which 
would fund 66 new water projects, 
costing an eventual $4.8 billion. 

Whom are we trying to fool? Sooner 
or later the country will realize that 
this trick can be pulled every year, and 
Congress will be left without a shred 
of credibility. 

Supplemental appropriations are 
supposed to be for emergencies, but 
there is nothing urgent about these 66 
new water projects. Accordingly, I will 
offer an amendment to strike these 
projects from the bill. 
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I urge the support of every Member 
of this House. There could hardly be a 
clearer test vote on our commitment 
to control Federal spending. 


NEW STRICT PENALTIES FOR 
TRAITORS 


(Mr. SKELTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
difficult for most Americans to com- 
prehend the idea of selling out their 
own Nation and their patriotism. But, 
as the competition for high technolo- 
gy in this world of ours has increased 
in recent years, more individuals have 
found it profitable to sell out their 
country. Our national security has 
been compromised due to the increas- 
ing theft of high technology; and as of 
today, never before have so many 
people been awaiting trial on charges 
of espionage against the United 
States. Now because of the Walker 
case, who knows to what degree our 
national security has been endangered 
for a fast buck. 

Death should be the penalty for trai- 
tors who jeopardize America’s securi- 
ty; however, since 1972, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has issued 
a series of rulings which make it clear 
that it would be a violation of our 
Constitution to make the death penal- 
ty automatic with respect to any 
crime, espionage included. That is why 
today I am introducing legislation 
which would require a judge to impose 
either the sentence of death or the 
strictest penalty of true life imprison- 
ment. Under my bill, the sentence for 
life could not be suspended and the de- 
fendant will not be granted a proba- 
tionary sentence or be eligible for 
parole. 

An individual who sells out his coun- 
try should be physically removed from 
society never to return again. That is 
what my legislation accomplishes. 

Presently, the law permits a judge to 
sentence a defendant in an espionage 
case either to the death penalty, now 
unconstitutional, or to life imprison- 
ment, or any term of years. This legis- 
lation would add an entirely new sen- 
tencing provision which would apply 
to those individuals who transmit our 
defense secrets for the advantage of 
another nation, group, or individual. A 
judge would no longer be able to sen- 
tence an individual to “any term of 
years” but would have to impose the 
death penalty or true life imprison- 
ment. 

Those who desire to turn their backs 
on this Nation deserve the strictest of 
penalties, and those who even contem- 
plate such an act, must know that if 
they are convicted of having commit- 
ted espionage their punishment will be 
certain and irrevocable. 
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THE DEATH PENALTY FOR 
TRAITORS 


(Mr. GEKAS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a bill which has been pend- 
ing since February to do exactly what 
the previous speaker wants to accom- 
plish; that is, to apply the death pen- 
alty to anybody who would betray our 
country through an act of espionage 
or treason. 

There is no more reprehensible 
crime an American citizen can commit 
than to betray our own Nation. That, 
in the judgment of everyone in this 
room, is punishable by death, or 
should be. Yet we have been strug- 
gling for two or three Congresses now 
to pass a proper death penalty bill. It 
is the only proper deterrent we have 
against espionage and t:eason. 

I invite the gentleman who just 
spoke to join with me in producing a 
proper bipartisan approach to the res- 
toration of the death penalty in the 
Federal jurisdiction. 

Mr. Speaker, those people who rant 
and rave about the threat of nuclear 
war and all the other dangers this 
country is facing had better face up to 
the fact that we ought to have this de- 
terrent on the books to prevent de- 
struction from within. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE LATE HON- 
ORABLE MARK W. HANNA- 
FORD 


(Mr. LUNGREN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to pay tribute to my predecessor 
former California Congressman Mark 
W. Hannaford. Following a 6-month 
illness, Mark passed away last Sunday 
at Doctors Hospital in his hometown 
of Lakewood, CA. 

Mark Hannaford was born and edu- 
cated in the Midwest. His educational 
accolades included bachelor and 
master of arts degrees in political sci- 
ence. He went on to become a teacher, 
first in grammar school and later on in 
high school. In 1966 he became a polit- 
ical science professor at Long Beach 
City College. Hannaford served his 
country as a bombardier in the Army 
Air Corps during World War II. 

The main efforts of his adult profes- 
sional life were directed toward serv- 
ing his neighbors and friends as an 
elected official Mark Hannaford 
served on the Lakewood City Council 
for 8 years, and was twice voted 
mayor. Congressman Hannaford 
served in the House of Representa- 
tives from 1974 to 1978. As a Member 
of Congress, Mark Hannaford was re- 
ferred to as the “de facto spokesman” 
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for the Sun Belt States. He was the or- 
ganizer of the Sun Belt caucus, which 
was formed to counter balance forces 
which sought to divert Federal funds 
from the South and West. 

Congressman Hannaford and I grew 
to respect one another during two 
campaigns as political adversaries. The 
congressional races between us were 
very tough, and we went after each 
other pretty hard. But I believe we did 
not retain any hard feelings. 

Mr. Speaker, today I offer my condo- 
lences to Mark MHannaford’s wife 
Sarah, his three children, and three 
grandchildren. Congressman Hanna- 
ford had the respect and admiration of 
many. His unselfish life serves as a 
fine example of the rewards of hard 
work and determination. He will be 
missed by all of us. 


KING HUSSEIN OF JORDAN—A 
“STATESMAN” SEEKING ARMS 


(Mr. BIAGGI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, beware 
of “statesmen” seeking arms. That 
characterization seems to fit Jordan’s 
King Hussein and his efforts last week 
to put forth a new Middle East peace 
initiative while he awaits final approv- 
al of a request for new advanced mili- 
tary equipment from the United 
States. 

What is most flawed about the 
King’s latest proposal is his danger- 
ously naive assumption about the Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization. He 
contends that the PLO is now pre- 
pared to accept those United Nations 
resolutions which recognize and accept 
Israel's right to exist. On the basis of 
his expectations, he is asking Israel to 
participate in and the United States to 
back negotiations that involve the 
PLO. 

The idea of PLO participation in 
future Mideast negotiations should 
not even be contemplated until they 
take two basic steps. The first is to 
make an explicit and unequivocal 
statement of support for U.N. Security 
Council Resolutions 242 and 338 and 
Israel’s right to exist. The second step 
would be the declaration of a cease- 
fire as a precondition for participation. 

The Reagan administration is right 
to express reservations about the Hus- 
sein peace plan. They would also be 
well served to shelve the King’s latest 
request for military equipment until 
he demonstrates a commitment to 
enter into direct negotiations with 
Israel. 


FORM 1099 PAPERWORK RELIEF 
ACT: AN UPDATE 


(Mr. SLAUGHTER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 
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Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, as 
the first Member of Congress to intro- 
duce legislation to modify the separate 
mailing requirement for corporations, 
I want to give an update on the 
progress of H.R. 1423, the Form 1099 
Paperwork Relief Act of 1985. 

Twenty-seven of my colleagues from 
both sides of the aisle have agreed to 
cosponsor this effort to relieve corpo- 
rations of this unnecessary and expen- 
sive requirement. Businesses of all 
sizes have contacted my office in sup- 
port of this legislation, and the sup- 
port continues to grow. 

It has been conservatively estimated 
that the present provision of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code costs publicly 
owned companies, and consequently 
their stockholders, at least $20 million 
to make these separate mailings 
during the month of January 1985. A 
large brokerage firm spent almost 
$900,000 to notify its clients of their 
dividend earnings last year. The case 
against the separate mailing require- 
ment gets stronger every day; and the 
situation can only get worse next year 
due to the increase in first-class post- 
age rates. 

I believe the objectives of the inter- 
est and dividend tax compliance law of 
1983, of which the separate mailing re- 
quirement is a part—namely to assure 
that interest and dividend payments 
will be faithfully and accurately re- 
ported to the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice by payees as income—have been 
fulfilled by other sections of the law; 
that is by the requirements that 
payees must provide payors with a 
taxpayer identification number, certi- 
fied under penalty of perjury, with sig- 
nificant penalties both for failure to 
comply with this provision and for 
failure to report dividend and interest 
income to the IRS. 

I believe, and a steadily increasing 
group of H.R. 1423 supporters agrees, 
that the requirement for a separate 
mailing of 1099 statements adds little 
or nothing to the increased compli- 
ance this measure achieved, and that 
the unnecessary corporate expense 
has, in fact, had a modest negative 
effect on tax revenues. 

This separate mailing requirement 
needs to be modified before businesses 
are forced to waste over $20 million 
again next January. 

My bill would once again allow cor- 
porations to mail out 1099 statements 
in the same envelope with dividend 
checks, while continuing to prohibit 
their inclusion with other extraneous 
matter likely to be thrown away. 

I invite my colleagues to cosponsor 
H.R. 1423 and strike a blow for sim- 
plicity, fairness, and efficiency in our 
Tax Code, while adding to the code a 
small piece of badly needed common 
sense and practicality. 
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RESTORE MEMORIAL DAY TO 
MAY 30 


(Mrs. BENTLEY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, many 
people have expressed concern about 
the tendency in our Nation to neglect 
our roots and our traditions. Such con- 
cerns are quite valid. Last week, a few 
people observed Memorial Day, May 
30. 

The major reason that it was only a 
few was that Memorial Day was an or- 
dinary work day for most people. The 
Congress in the name of recreation 
had moved the observance of several 
of our national holidays to weekends, 
among them Memorial Day which is 
now simply, the last Monday in May. 

I have introduced a bill to restore 
Memorial Day to May 30 so that those 
of us who wish to remember with tan- 
gible acts, the sacrifices of all the 
brave people who made and kept us a 
great nation, might have the opportu- 
nity to do so. 

If we wish to retain our traditions 
and restore our national identity, we 
can give up celebrating the first 
Monday of summer. Compared to the 
debt we acknowledge on Memorial 
Day, it doesn’t seem such a large 
burden. 


LET US NOT GRATUITOUSLY 
AFFRONT A NATO ALLY 


(Mr. DICKINSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, 
scheduled today is a bill under the sus- 
pension of the rules having to do with 
a resolution condemning genocide by 
the Turks 70 years ago. Well, no one is 
in favor of genocide, and certainly I 
would be one of the first to condemn 
such acts; but I have just returned 
from the country of Turkey as a 
member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. Going back 70 years to dredge 
up the memories and hostilities, the ill 
will and bad feelings, certainly is not 
in the best interests of this country at 
this time. Turkey is one of the strong- 
est allies and friends that we have in 
NATO. They are strategically placed. 
We need them as friends. They fought 
beside us in Korea. They fought and 
bled and died beside us. 

We do not need to gratuitously af- 
front a friend and ally; so I would 
hope that when the bill comes up 
today under suspension that the Mem- 
bers of the House will be apprised of 
what is involved and the sensitivity of 
the Turks; not to say that we condone 
genocide, of course not, but to gratu- 
itously affront and insult a friend and 
ally—for what purpose? 

It does not do anyting except work 
against our best interests; so I would 
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hope that we would vote it down when 
it comes up today. 


KEVIN COLLINS, MISSING, BUT 
NOT FORGOTTEN 


(Mrs. BURTON of California asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute.) 

Mrs. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 10, 1984, Kevin 
Collins, who had recently celebrated 
his 10th birthday, disappeared from a 
street in San Francisco. He remains 
missing, but not forgotten. 

Yesterday Kevin's parents, Dave and 
Anne Collins of San Francisco, visited 
me in my office to plea for all possible 
assistance, not just to find their son, 
but for all the families of missing chil- 
dren around the Nation. 

Despite their heartbreak, they have 
managed to form the Kevin Collins 
Foundation in an effort to marshall 
the financial and emotional resources 
to find missing children and to prevent 
further abductions. 

Mr. Speaker, I was moved by the 
Collins’ appeal. They are working with 
State and local law enforcement agen- 
cies in California to improve the co- 
ordination and cooperation between 
agencies on reported missing children 
and they seek more funding for search 
and prevention activities. 

The Collins’ came to Washington 
seeking a grant from the Justice De- 
partment for a joint program with the 
University of California for the study 
of impacts of missing children on fam- 
ilies and family members, a long-ne- 
glected and important area of study. 

Mr. Speaker, I am tremendously 
moved by David and Anne Collins’ 
dedication and their courage. I am 
hopeful that their effort to obtain the 
grant will be successful and I pray 
that Kevin will be returned to his 
family in the very near future. 


THE BUDGET CHARADE 


(Mr. WALKER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
most of us when we were home on the 
recent recess found the American 
people are still concerned about defi- 
cits and still concerned about the fact 
that this Congress goes on spending, 
spending, and spending, with seeming- 
ly no end to that spending in sight. 

Coming back from that recess, how 
does Congress respond to the Ameri- 
can people? Well, we come up with 
this bill that will be on the House 
floor tomorrow. This is a supplemental 
appropriations bill. Supplemental ap- 
propriations is another word to say 
add-on spending. In other words, it is 
to increase spending for fiscal year 
1985. 

Oh, we will be assured that the 
spending is within the Budget Act and 
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so on. It is add-on spending. There is 
13.5 billion dollars’ worth of add-on 
spending for pork barrel projects to 
feather our own nests to the tune of 
millions of dollars. 

Forty-five of the one hundred and 
one pages in this bill are in violation 
of the House rules. So what do we get? 
We will get rule from the Rules Com- 
mittee out here on the floor waiving 
those provisions so that we can violate 
our own rules in order to spend the 
money. 

We will also probably have a waiver 
of the Budget Act in there so that the 
whole exercise that went on for the 
budget last week will be meaningless 
with regard to this particular bill. 

Of course, what we found out in that 
budget last week is that we have over- 
spent, to use their own figures, we 
have overspent our own budgets 
around here by $157 billion in the last 
5 years. This is how we do it and it is 
about time we stop it. 
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REINSTATING DEATH PENALTY 
FOR CRIMES OF TREASON AND 
ESPIONAGE 


(Mr. RUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. RUDD. Mr. Speaker, the FBI re- 
cently uncovered what could prove to 
be one of the most serious and exten- 
sive cases of espionage against the 
United States. Three members of the 
Walker family of Virginia have been 
charged with spying for the Soviet 
Union over a period of as many as 18 
years. A fourth man has been arrested 
in the case in California. 

This one case is grave enough, but 
the fact is that we have had more 
people charged with espionage in the 
last year than at any time in our Na- 
tion’s history. The current maximum 
penalty of life in prison is obviously 
not enough, and the time has come to 
make it clear that those convicted of 
espionage will be punished severely 
and irreversibly. 

Early this year, I introduced H.R. 
704 to reinstate the death penalty for 
crimes of treason and espionage. 
Anyone who is thinking about doing 
irreparable harm to the Nation’s secu- 
rity will have to think twice with the 
death penalty hanging over them. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
cosponsoring H.R. 704. 


BALANCED BUDGET 
AMENDMENT 


(Mr. SILJANDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SILJANDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Michigan could literally 
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change the course of economic history 
in this country. 

So far, 32 States have passed resolu- 
tions calling for a balanced budget. 
Michigan could have been the 33d. 
The State senate passed the resolu- 
tion. The State house, by a four-vote 
narrow defeat, with nine Republicans 
voting no, defeated the measure. But 
it could come back again. 

Is it not time that America and 
those of us in the State of Michigan 
realized we cannot continue to spend, 
spend, spend. We have a $2 trillion 
debt, nearly a $1 trillion budget. Even 
if freezing Social Security and freezing 
defense were to pass we would still 
have a $175 billion deficit in 1986. And 
keep in mind the interest on the na- 
tional debt is over $220 billion in 1986. 

The gentleman from North Caroli- 
na, Congressman BILLy HENDON, came 
to my district and he said that the 
credit card that Members of Congress 
own has a trillion dollar limit. That 
credit card is our voting card. Yes; we 
in this Congress can vote $1 trillion 
with this credit card. 

I plead with the people of Michigan 
and the people of Connecticut, who 
could make the 33d and the 34th 
States, respectively, please put a limit 
to our spending. We in Congress seem 
to be addicted and cannot stop the 
spending frenzy. 


PRAYER IN SCHOOL 


(Mr. KINDNESS asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. KINDNESS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with some concern that I call to the 
attention of the House the action of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States in announcing today the deci- 
sion in the case of Wallace, Governor 
of Alabama and others, against Jaffree 
and others, a case in which the Court 
has decided that an Alabama statute 
which authorizes or allows a 1-minute 
period of silence in all public schools 
for meditation or voluntary prayer is 
unconstitutional. 

The Court is quite divided in its 
opinion on the case. There are a ma- 
jority of five Justices concurring. In 
the majority, however, one of them 
files a separate concurring opinion and 
another concurring opinion by an ad- 
ditional Justice, with the Chief Justice 
and two other Justices dissenting. 

In one of the dissents the Chief Jus- 
tice says with regard to the majority 
opinion, “To suggest that a moment of 
silence statute that includes the word 
‘prayer’ unconstitutionally endorses 
religion, while one that simply pro- 
vides for a moment of silence does not, 
manifests no neutrality but hostility 
toward religion,” and, indeed, that 
seems to be the gist of the majority 
opinion. 
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It brings home, Mr. Speaker, to us 
the importance of our effort here in 
the House to present a constitutional 
amendment which would allow volun- 
tary prayer, which would allow the ex- 
ercise of our first amendment right of 
free speech as well as religion. 

The establishment clause is in the 
first amendment. The arguable con- 
cept of separation of church and state 
is not in the first amendment, is not in 
the Constitution. That is the basis for 
the majority’s opinion in this case, a 
sadly mistaken and long continued 
mistake. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the 
House the following communication 
from the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

WASHINGTON, DC, 
June 4, 1985. 
Hon. Tuomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the per- 
mission granted in Clause 5, Rule III of the 
Rules of the U.S. House of Representatives, 
I have the honor to transmit a sealed enve- 
lope received from the White House at 9:50 
p.m. on Monday, June 3, 1985 and said to 
contain a message from the President trans- 
mitting documents extending the waiver au- 
thority under section 402 of the Trade Act 
of 1974 for the Hungarian People’s Repub- 
lic, the People’s Republic of China, and the 
Socialist Republic of Romania. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 

BENJAMIN J. GUTHRIE, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


DOCUMENTS EXTENDING 
WAIVER AUTHORITY UNDER 
SECTION 402 OF THE TRADE 
ACT OF 1974—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 
99-75) 


The SPEAKER laid before the 
House the following message from the 
President of the United States; which 
was read and, together with the ac- 
companying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means and 
ordered to be printed: 

(For message, see proceedings of the 
Senate of today, Tuesday, June 4, 
1985.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the 
provisions of clause 5 of rule I, the 
Chair announces he will postpone fur- 
ther proceedings today on each motion 
to suspend the rules on which a re- 
corded vote or the yeas and nays are 
ordered, or on which the vote is ob- 
jected to under clause 4 of rule XV. 

Such rolicall votes, if postponed, will 
be taken after debate has been con- 
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cluded on all motions to suspend the 
rules. 

The Chair will note also that he had 
earlier informed certain Members that 
he intended to postpone votes until to- 
morrow in lieu of the fact that Mem- 
bers were overseas. 

But in view of the fact that the com- 
mittee in question is back, the Chair 
has changed that decision and has no- 
tified both sides of the aisle that the 
votes will take place today. 


DEFERRAL OF WHEAT 
REFERENDUM 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (H.R. 1614) to extend the time 
for conducting the referendum with 
respect to the national marketing 
quota for wheat for the marketing 
year beginning June 1, 1986, as amend- 


ed. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
H.R. 1614 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 336 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1336) is amended by strik- 
ing out the last sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: ‘‘Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision hereof, the referen- 
dum with respect to the national marketing 
quota for wheat for the marketing year be- 
ginning June 1, 1986, shall not be conducted 
before thirty days after adjournment sine 
die of the first session of the Ninety-ninth 
Congress."’. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
KILDEE). Pursuant to the rule, a 
second is not required on this motion. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. DE 
LA Garza] will be recognized for 20 
minutes, and the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. MARLENEE] will be rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. DE LA Garza]. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 1614 will post- 
pone—until 30 days after adjournment 
sine die of the first session of the 99th 
Congress—the time for conducting the 
referendum with respect to the nation- 
al marketing quota for wheat for the 
marketing year beginning June 1, 
1986. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
voting for this measure because it will 
avoid a costly, confusing, and needless 
exercise. 

BACKGROUND 

The law currently in effect with re- 
spect to the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s wheat program, enacted as part 
of the Agriculture and Food Act of 
1981 and applicable to the 1982 
through 1985 crops of wheat, suspends 
the applicability of the wheat quota 
and referendum provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938 to 
those crops of wheat. 
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In fact, these provisions of the 1938 
act have been suspended and supplant- 
ed by wheat program provisions con- 
tained in periodic omnibus farm bills 
for every crop since 1965. However, 
without enactment of new legislation 
or an extension of the 1981 act, the 
program for the 1986 crop of wheat 
will be governed by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938. 

Under section 332 of the 1938 act, if 
the Secretary of Agriculture deter- 
mines that the total supply of wheat 
in a marketing year, in the absence of 
a marketing quota program, will likely 
be excessive, he must proclaim a quota 
applicable to the marketing year not 
later than April 15 of the calendar 
year preceding the year in which the 
marketing year starts. On April 12, 
1985, Secretary Block announced a 
marketing quota applicable to the 
1986 crop of wheat under section 332. 

Because the quota for 1986 has been 
proclaimed, under section 336 of the 
1938 act, a referendum on the quota 
must be held by August 1, 1985, to de- 
termine whether producers favor or 
oppose imposition of the quota. 

NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 

Congress is now considering an om- 
nibus farm bill to govern the 1986 and 
succeeding crops of wheat and other 
commodities. The wheat program 
under the new farm bill, once enacted, 
will take the place of the out-of-date 
provisions that will be the subject of 
the referendum; so, it is just good 
common sense to delay the referen- 
dum. 

That is what H.R. 1614 will do. It 
will require the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to defer conducting the 1986 
wheat referendum under the 1938 act 
until Congress has had the opportuni- 
ty to complete action on the 1985 farm 
bill. Specifically, the bill will postpone 
the referendum until 30 days after the 
adjournment sine die of the first ses- 
sion of the 99th Congress. 

Since the conducting of the referen- 
dum would involve substantial outlays, 
perhaps as much as $1 million, enact- 
ment of H.R. 1614 will ensure that the 
outlay of funds is not made unless 
needed. 

Further, since the wheat program 
under the 1938 act bears little relation 
to current realities, the referendum 
would not give our wheat producers a 
fair choice to vote on. 

Therefore, I urge adoption of the 
measure. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the distinguished ma- 
jority whip, the chairman of the sub- 
committee which handled this legisla- 
tion, the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. FOLEY]. 

Mr. FOLEY. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the full commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Speaker, similar legislation has 
been enacted on several occasions in 
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the past to postpone the otherwise re- 
quired national wheat referendum. 

The last such wheat referendum 
provided for in the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938 was conducted in 
1965, 20 years ago, and was resound- 
ingly rejected by wheat producers at 
that time. On those occasions when re- 
authorization of the omnibus farm bill 
has been considered since 1965, legisla- 
tion has been adopted to postpone the 
wheat referendum so as not to require 
the Secretary to hold such a referen- 
dum by August 1 of the year previous 
to the marketing year for which the 
referendum is conducted. 

This particular year, however, the 
committee has been advised of the De- 
partment’s objection to a postpone- 
ment. The Secretary, in effect, has in- 
dicated his desire to conduct the refer- 
endum. 

It was the judgment of the subcom- 
mittee and the full committee that the 
wheat referendum would serve no pur- 
pose. Accordingly, by a strong biparti- 
san, indeed unanimous vote, it was de- 
cided to adopt this legislation, first in 
the form of the postponement and 
then, because of the acceptance of an 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. GLICKMAN]. The 
legislation now prohibits the holding 
of the referendum until after the Con- 
gress adjourns this year. 

Having thus evolved, the bill now 
comes before the House in an amend- 
ed form prohibiting the Secretary 
from conducting such a referendum. 

The referendum itself is now a ques- 
tion which is no longer a relevant one 
in terms of the development of farm 
programs; it is based on a 1938 act 
which provides for a judgment on the 
part of farmers as to whether they 
want to submit to mandatory market- 
ing quotas on a much smaller produc- 
tion base. It is almost universally con- 
ceded that the referendum would be 
rejected by the wheat producers. But 
beyond the waste of time and man- 
power and money involved in holding 
the referendum, it offers no instruc- 
tion to the Congress or any assistance 
in the development of farm programs. 
Accordingly, I would strongly urge my 
colleagues to agree to the motion of 
the gentleman from Texas to suspend 
the rules and to adopt this bill. 

I thank the gentleman from Texas 
for yielding. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
KILDEE). The gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MARLENEE] is recognized. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 1614 as reported 
by the Committee on Agriculture pro- 
vides for the extension of time for con- 
ducting a referendum with respect to 
the national marketing quota for 
wheat for the marketing year begin- 
ning June 1, 1986. 
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The referendum shall not be con- 
ducted until 30 days after adjourn- 
ment sine die of the 1st session of the 
99th Congress. That is a part of the 
language of the bill. As I have stated 
publicly on numerous occasions, a na- 
tional wheat referendum is unneces- 
sary, frustrating and confusing. 

Now, under permanent law the ref- 
erendum would be necessary if Con- 
gress fails to approve a new 4-year 
farm bill in 1985. The law calls for a 
nationwide referendum of wheat grow- 
ers who would vote to accept a 1986 
Wheat Program calling for a 54- 
million-acre allotment—substantially 
below current production levels. The 
referendum would be a nightmare to 
administer, and would be especially 
confusing and frustrating at the local 
level. We have some 3,000 local ASCS 
offices who would have to deal with 
this particular referendum to say 
nothing of the numerous farmers and 
agricultural producers who would have 
to participate. 

The cost would be substantial, some 
$7 million, and that would not include 
the cost of the producer’s time. The 
producers do not want a referendum, 
they do not need a referendum. The 
bill provides that the referendum 
cannot be conducted until 30 days 
after Congress adjourns in 1985. Con- 
gress has an adjournment target date 
of November 1. 

I would remind the Members of the 
Congress that in a letter in 1981 the 
Department of Agriculture recom- 
mended postponing the referendum 
until October 15, 1981, which is 45 
days earlier than the present legisla- 
tion provides for. 

So I would recommend that we pass 
this legislation and proceed with 
marking up a farm bill that is both 
beneficial to the producer and benefi- 
cial to the taxpayer. 

H.R. 1614 provides the opportunity 
to send a clear signal that the wheat 
referendum is simply bad policy. I 
strongly urge my colleagues to support 
this measure mandating the Secretary 
of Agriculture to postpone the sched- 
uled July 19-26 wheat referendum. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to enter into the RECORD a letter 
of May 31, 1985, from the Department 
of Agriculture that says that the De- 
partment strongly opposes enactment 
of this bill. In spite of that I think we 
should go ahead. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, DC, May 31, 1985. 

Hon. E (KIKA) DE LA GARZA, 

Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to 
your request for a report on H.R. 1614, a bill 
“To extend the time for conducting the ref- 
erendum with respect to the national mar- 
keting quota for wheat for the marketing 
year beginning June 1, 1986." 

The Department strongly opposes the en- 
actment of this bill. 
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H.R. 1614, as reported by the Committee 
on Agriculture, provides for the extension 
of time for conducting the referendum with 
respect to the national marketing quota for 
wheat for the marketing year beginning 
June 1, 1986. The referendum shall not be 
conducted before thirty days after adjourn- 
ment sine die of the Ist Session of the 99th 
Congress. 

A delay in holding the referendum would 
postpone wheat producer decisions as to 
1986 crop plantings. We believe most pro- 
ducers would consider the early announce- 
ment of a marketing quota and acreage al- 
lotment program preferable to a late an- 
nouncement since this would avoid misun- 
derstandings, dispel rumors as to program 
content, and avoid costs and probably errors 
which would be incurred in implementing a 
program at the last minute. 

Producers have frequently complained 
that enactment of major farm legislation 
has always been too late to allow adequate 
planning for the next year's crop. If the ref- 
erendum is conducted to determine whether 
a marketing quota and acreage allotment 
program will be in effect for wheat produc- 
ers will have the benefit of knowing what 
the program will be and will have the oppor- 
tunity to make contingency plans on that 
basis should no new legislation be enacted. 

If the referendum is postponed now and 
no new legislation is enacted, producers 
would be left in a quandary until such time 
as the legislative issue was resolved. Fur- 
ther, if at the last moment (adjournment 
sine die of the Ist Session of the 99th Con- 
gress) no new legislation is enacted, it would 
be virtually impossible to then implement 
the mandated statutory requirements of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 involv- 
ing marketing quotas and acreage allot- 
ments without severe hardship on the part 
of winter wheat producers. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
advises that there is no objection to the 
presentation of this report from the stand- 
point of the Administration’s program. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN R. BLOCK. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARLENEE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I was just reading the 
Legislative Digest on this particular 
bill. I do notice that the administra- 
tion opposes the legislation. 

Can the gentleman give us some ex- 
planation as to why the administra- 
tion does not agree with the position 
that evidently the majority and minor- 
ity have taken on this bill? 

Mr. MARLENEE. Well, the adminis- 
tration’s position is outlined in the 
letter. They say a postponement of 
the referendum would not give pro- 
ducers enough time to make the plant- 
ing decisions, and they mention that 
producers have frequently complained 
that enactment of major farm legisla- 
tion has always come too late to allow 
adequate planning for next year’s 
crop. 

Yet I would remind my colleague 
from Pennsylvania that on May 18, 
1981, they wrote a letter to the Speak- 
er, THomas “Trp” O’NEILL, recom- 
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mending that we pass similar legisla- 
tion. So there seems to be some con- 
flict here from the earlier legislation 
to this legislation on their position. 

Mr. WALKER. If the gentleman 
would yield further, but I think that 
the gentleman is basing that on the 
fact that our proposed date of ad- 
journment is November 1. However, 
there is a good deal of talk because of 
the tax bill that we might go to 
Christmas. If that is the case, then we 
would be in a considerably different 
situation, would we not, than an Octo- 
ber 15 date compared to a January 1, 
perhaps, date, or January 15 date? 

Mr. MARLENEE. That might well 
be. But I think that this Congress and 
particularly the Agriculture Commit- 
tee and this House of Representatives 
will pass permanent legislation by the 
time that we adjourn that will make 
null and void any referendum that 
would take place. For the sake of the 
producer, for the sake of this country, 
I hope we pass comprehensive agricul- 
tural legislation. 

Mr. WALKER. If the gentleman 
would yield once again. 

Mr. MARLENEE. I am happy to 
yield further. 

Mr. WALKER. I hope the gentle- 
man’s optimism can be sustained but I 
am also hearing that passage of a farm 
bill may indeed be very difficult par- 
ticularly getting it through both 
Houses of Congress by the end of this 
year, that we may get a farm bill at 
some point in this Congress but it may 


not take place this year. 

I am left a little bit confused here 
about what the dates are because we 
are providing a fairly indefinite kind 


of arrangement; if it is dependent 
upon the farm bill which may or may 
not happen this year and it is depend- 
ent on the sine die adjournment of 
Congress which may or may not take 
place on November 1. It seems to me 
at that point the administration has 
some legitimate concerns as to wheth- 
er or not the wheat farmers are going 
to have enough information in order 
to get their crops planted in a timely 
manner. The gentleman is far more 
expert in the business of farming than 
Iam. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Regaining my 
time, this is exactly why we need to 
pass farm legislation out of the House 
of Representatives and out of the U.S. 
Congress, both the Senate and the 
House. 

In addition, I bring up, with reluc- 
tance, the rumor that the administra- 
tion would like to have a referendum 
to be used for blackmail purposes in 
forcing us into legislation that would 
be unpalatable both to the U.S. Con- 
gress and to the producers themselves. 
And I would not like to pursue that 
any further but that seems to be the 
intent of some of the letters that we 
are getting and some of the signals we 
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are getting from the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. WALKER. If the gentleman 
would yield further. 

Mr. MARLENEE. I am happy to 
yield further. 

Mr. WALKER. I just wanted to get 
something clear in my own mind here 
because, as I say, it does not say any- 
thing in the administration view that I 
am reading in the Legislative Digest 
anything about blackmailing, but it 
does say they want to make certain 
that we have proper information to 
enable the wheat farmers to make in- 
formed planning decisions for the 1986 
crop. Is the gentleman’s assurance to 
the body that in fact that is not a 
danger, that the administration’s posi- 
tion on this is ludicrous and that we 
are not faced with that kind of a 
choice? 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARLENEE. I am happy to 
yield to my colleague and chairman of 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. FOLEY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, in response to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania’s question, 
in order to provide enough time for 
farmers to make a decision for plan- 
ning purposes in winter wheat country 
you would have to make the decision 
within a matter of weeks. The fact 
that the administration said 4 years 
ago that the referendum was unneces- 
sary and estimated its cost at that 
time at $4.8 million; now $4.8 million is 
not a huge sum, unfortunately, as 
Congress appropriates the money, and 
the gentleman knows. But if it is un- 
necessary, if it accomplishes no pur- 
pose, it serves no advantage to wheat 
farmers, to the administration, to the 
conduct of the programs and it seems 
obvious to us that it ought to be dis- 
pensed with. 

That is the reason that this bill has 
been brought today. 

I share the gentleman’s concern 
about the administration’s position be- 
cause we have been unable, I think on 
both sides of the aisle, to really deter- 
mine why the administration is deter- 
mined to go ahead with such a costly 
and unnecessary activity. 
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Mr. MARLENEE. Reclaiming my 
time, I would say also to the gentle- 
man that we are working most dili- 
gently to complete legislation for the 
1986 farm bill, legislation that would 
be beneficial to the farmers, and that 
would come in under budget. It is no 
easy task. We are meeting this week, 
and next week; we had met prior to 
the Memorial Day recess and will con- 
tinue to meet until we hammer out 
legislation that will be of benefit and 
that will come in with the budget sav- 
ings that have been promised by both 
the chairman and by myself. 
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As a matter of fact, the chairman 
today exhorted the committee, admon- 
ished them, to keep this legislation 
under budget and to proceed expedi- 
tiously with the legislation. So we are 
working at that, and I give the gentle- 
man assurances that this member, as 
ranking member on the Wheat Sub- 
committee will do everything that he 
can to see that the process is complete 
in time for planning. 

Mr. WALKER. Will the gentleman 
yield again? 

Mr. MARLENEE. I would be happy 
to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man for continuing to yield. I see by it 
again, the same digest, that there are 
no significant costs associated with the 
passage of this bill. 

Do I understand that if in fact we 
would not pass this bill that there 
would be a cost of $4.8 million associ- 
ated with failing to pass this bill. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. MARLENEE. Failing to pass 
this bill would incur the cost of admin- 
istering the referendum. 

Mr. WALKER. In other words, it is 
not going to cost us any money to pass 
the bill, but if we do not pass the bill 
we are going to have a referendum 
that will cost $4.8 million, at least. 

Mr. MARLENEE. We are going to 
have a referendum that will cost some 
money; that is correct. 

Mr. WALKER. That is good enough 
for me. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Montana has con- 
sumed 10 minutes. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

Mr. DE tA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
GLICKMAN], a member of the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
urge support for this bill. Without this 
bill and the deferral of the referen- 
dum, producers vote on a system based 
on the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938. There are proposals before the 
Committee on Agriculture calling for 
producer referendum. Those propos- 
als, however, set choices based on the 
conditions of the 1980's, not the 
1930’s. 

Also, those proposals would appor- 
tion votes according to existing grow- 
ing patterns, unlike the impending ref- 
erendum which the administration 
seems to want, which disenfranchises 
many farmers who now grow wheat 
and enfranchises farmers who have 
long since left the business. 

No matter what kind of farm pro- 
gram you favor, I think you will agree 
that it should be based on present cir- 
cumstances, not ones nearly 40 years 
old. I think farmers share that view, 
also. 
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No one expects that the referendum, 
which is contemplated by this bill, 
would receive the two-thirds necessary 
for approval. The outdated system of 
mandatory quotas and acreage allot- 
ments plus the skewed voter pattern 
virtually guarantee defeat. That does 
not mean, however, that the current 
farm program would continue. 

If the referendum is held and de- 
feated, as is likely, so-called perma- 
nent law would take effect in the ab- 
sence of new farm legislation, and that 
permanent law would be most dis- 
criminatory against the wheat farmers 
of this country. 

As my colleague from Washington 
stated, the Department of Agriculture 
opposes this bill, but my colleagues 
also ought to be aware that in 1981, 
when faced with the same situation, 
Agriculture Secretary Block called the 
referendum an almost certainly need- 
less and somewhat costly exercise, and 
recommended enactment of legislation 
delaying the referendum. 

I am not sure, Mr. Speaker, why the 
Secretary of Agriculture wants to have 
this referendum when it will cost mil- 
lions of dollars to conduct and when 
its results are already known right 
now is a mystery to me, but whatever 
his reasons are, this bill ought to be 
passed and the referendum ought to 
be postponed. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume, 

Mr. Speaker, I enter into the Recorp 
a letter of May 18, 1981, to the Honor- 
able THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR., from the 
Department of Agriculture, from the 
Secretary of Agriculture, regarding 
the request for postponement: 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, DC, May 18, 1981. 
Hon. THomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Enclosed for the con- 
sideration of the Congress is a bill “To 
extend the time for conducting the referen- 
dum with respect to the national marketing 
quota for wheat for the marketing year be- 
ginning June 1, 1982.” 

The Department recommends enactment 
of this legislation. 

This legislation is needed to avoid USDA's 
having to conduct a wheat referendum on 
August 1, 1981. In such a referendum, pro- 
ducers would vote yes or no on the question 
of whether a marketing quota should be in 
effect for the 1982 crop of wheat. When the 
final version of the 1981 farm legislation is 
passed, wheat marketing quotas will prob- 
ably not be required. However, should the 
1981 farm legislation not pass by August 1, 
the Department would be required, under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, to 
conduct the referendum—an almost certain- 
ly needless and somewhat costly exercise. 
The Department estimates that the total 
cost of preparing for and conducting the 
referendum would be about $4.8 million. 

The proposed legislation is similar to P.L. 
95-48, passed June 17, 1977, which post- 
poned the wheat referendum that was 
scheduled for August 1, 1977. 
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The Office of Management and Budget 
advises that there is no objection to the 
presentation of this report from the stand- 
point of the Administration's program. 

A similar letter has been sent to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN R. BLOCK, 
Secretary. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to give an example to the 
Members before I close. Having this 
referendum on wheat as stipulated in 
the 1938 act would be comparable to 
having a referendum today on wheth- 
er to terminate World War II, and 
only persons living at that time would 
be eligible to vote. That would be 
about what we would be doing if we 
went on with a wheat referendum. 

I would urge the Members to sup- 
port passage of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. DE LA 
GARZA] that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 1614, as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof), 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


REDUCTION OF COSTS OF 
PRESIDENTIAL LIBRARIES 


Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 1349) to reduce the costs of op- 
erating Presidential libraries, and for 
other purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 1349 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SUITABILITY OF BUILDING AND EQUIP- 
MENT FOR PRESIDENTIAL ARCHIVAL 
DEPOSITORY. 

(a) REQUIREMENT FOR CERTIFICATION OF 
SurTaBILiry.—Subsection (a) of section 2112 
of title 44, United States Code, is amended 
by inserting at the end of the five indented 
clauses of the second paragraph of such 
subsection the following new clause: 

“CF) a certification that such building and 
equipment (whether offered as a gift or 
made available without transfer of title) 
comply with minimum standards prescribed 
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by the Archivist relating to suitability for 
use for archival purposes.”’. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENTS.—Subsection (a) 
of section 2112 of title 44, United States 
Code, is further amended— 

(1) by inserting ‘(1)” after “(a)” in the 
first paragraph of such subsection; 

(2) by inserting “(A)” after “public inter- 
est he may” in such paragraph; 

(3) by inserting “(B)” after 
system; and” in such paragraph; 

(4) by designating the second paragraph 
of such subsection as paragraph (2) and by 
designating the five indented clauses in 
such paragraph as clauses (A) through (E), 
respectively; 

(5) by striking out “and” at the end of the 
clause so designated as clause (D), by strik- 
ing out the period at the end of the clause 
so designated as clause (E) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “; and”; and 

(6) by designating the third paragraph of 
such subsection as paragraph (3). 

SEC. 2. GIFTS AND BEQUESTS FOR THE SUPPORT 
OF PRESIDENTIAL ARCHIVAL DEPOSI- 
TORIES. 

(a) AUTHORITY To SOLICIT Girrs.—Subsec- 
tion (g) of section 2112 of title 44, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“accept gifts or bequests of money or other 
property” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘so- 
licit and accept gifts or bequests of money 
or other property”. 

(b) Deposit AND USE or Girt PROCEEDS.— 
Subsection (g) of such section is further 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “an account in” before 
“the National Archives Trust Fund”; and 

(2) by striking out “including administra- 
tive and custodial expenses as the Archivist 
determines” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“for the same purposes and objects, includ- 
ing custodial and administrative services for 
which appropriations for the maintaining, 
operating, protecting, or improving Presi- 
dential archival depositories might be ex- 
pended”. 

(c) REQUIREMENT OF ENDOWMENT TO SUP- 
PORT BUILDING OPERATIONS.—Subsection (g) 
of such section is further amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after “(g)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraphs: 

“(2) The Archivist shall provide for the es- 
tablishment in such Trust Fund of separate 
endowments for the maintenance of the 
land, buildings, and equipment of each Pres- 
idential archival depository, to which shall 
be credited any gifts or bequests received 
under paragraph (1) that are offered for 
that purpose. Income to each such endow- 
ment shall be available to cover the cost of 
building operations, but shall not be avail- 
able for the performance of archival func- 
tions under this title. 

“(3) The Archivist shall not accept or take 
title to any land, building, or equipment 
under subsection (a)(1)(A), or make any 
agreement to use any land, building, or 
equipment under subsection (a)(1)(B), for 
the purpose of creating a Presidential archi- 
val depository unless the Archivist deter- 
mines that there is available, by gift or be- 
quest for deposit under paragraph (2) in an 
endowment with respect to that depository, 
an amount for the purpose of maintaining 
such land, buildings, and equipment equal 
to at least 20 percent of the sum of— 

“(A) the total cost of acquiring or con- 
structing such buildings and of acquiring 
and installing such equipment; and 

“(B)(i) if title to the land is to be vested in 
the United States, the cost of acquiring the 
land upon which such buildings are situat- 
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ed, or such other measure of the value of 
such land as is mutually agreed upon by the 
Archivist and the donor; or 

“(ii) if title to the land is not to be vested 
in the United States, the cost to the donor 
of any improvements (other than such 
buildings and equipment) to the land upon 
which such buildings are situated.”. 

(d) EFFECTIVE DATE OF ENDOWMENT RE- 
QUIREMENTS.—Paragraph (3) of section 
2112(g) of title 44, United States Code, as 
added by subsection (c) of this section, shall 
apply with respect to any Presidential archi- 
val depository created as a depository for 
the papers, documents, and other historical 
materials and Federal records pertaining to 
any President who takes the oath of office 
as President for the first time on or after 
January 20, 1985. 

SEC. 3. STUDY OF MUSEUM OF THE PRESIDENTS. 

(a) STUDY By ArcHIvist.—The Archivist of 
the United States, in consultation with the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
and the Chairman of the National Capital 
Planning Commission, shall study the 
demand for, and the cost, and space and 
program requirements of, establishing a 
museum of the Presidents. With respect to 
such costs, the study shall examine the fea- 
sibility of establishing and operating such 
museum exclusively with non-Federal funds. 

(b) COOPERATION OF OTHER FEDERAL AGEN- 
cres.—Each Federal agency shall cooperate 
with the Archivist in conducting the study 
required by subsection (a). 

(c) SUBMISSION OF RESULTS oF Stupy.—In 
the annual report for fiscal year 1986 re- 
quired by section 2106 of title 44, United 
States Code, the Archivist shall include a 
statement of the results of the study re- 
quired by subsection (a) and any recommen- 
dations of the Archivist with respect to es- 
tablishing such a museum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, a second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
ENGLISH] will be recognized for 20 
minutes and the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. KINDNESS] will be recognized for 
20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ENGLISH]. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the cost of keeping our 
former Presidents has received a great 
deal of attention in recent years, and 
rightfully so. The cost has grown from 
$64,000 in 1955 to an estimated $27 
million for the current year. One ele- 
ment of that cost, the Presidential li- 
brary system, is addressed in H.R. 
1349. 

Mr. Speaker, before I talk about the 
money-saving aspects of H.R. 1349, I 
would like to make a point about Pres- 
idential libraries: To characterize Pres- 
idential libraries as simply serving to 
aggrandize former Presidents—as a 
perquisite—perk—in the same sense as 
office space, staff allowances, and 
mailing privileges may well be inap- 
propriate. While the libraries fre- 
quently have an associated museum, 
they do serve as depositories for docu- 
ments pertaining to the service and 
life of Presidents. Consequently, Presi- 
dential libraries are a valuable link in 
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the chain of our Nation’s rich docu- 
mentary heritage, and the public is 
the primary beneficiary. 

Nevertheless, while these libraries 
are built with private funds, once do- 
nated to the Federal Government, 
they do cost money to operate; and, 
this cost is borne entirely by the tax- 
payer. It behooves us, therefore, to do 
what we can to limit the burden on 
the taxpayer of operating future, and 
to the extent possible, current, Presi- 
dential libraries. 

The bill before you would accom- 
plish this by shifting the burden of on- 
going operating costs for future librar- 
ies from the taxpayer to endowment 
funds required to be provided by the 
same private parties who build and 
donate library buildings. 

H.R. 1349 requires that the gift of a 
Presidential library be accompanied by 
an endowment equal to at least 20 per- 
cent of the cost of constructing and 
equipping that facility. The earnings 
from the endowment would then be 
used to offset building-related oper- 
ations costs. An endowment would be 
required for the library of any Presi- 
dent taking office for the first time 
after January 20, 1985. 

With respect to existing libraries—of 
which there are seven—and those not 
otherwise covered by the 20-percent 
endowment requirement—the Nixon, 
Carter, and Reagan facilities—the bill 
encourages the voluntary establish- 
ment of endowments; and, in this 
regard, requires the establishment of 
endowment accounts in the National 
Archives Trust Fund for each such fa- 
cility. 

In a further effort to ensure that 
new facilities are both efficient to op- 
erate and suitable for their principal— 
archival—purpose, all future Presiden- 
tial libraries would be required to 
comply with minimum standards pre- 
scribed by the Archivist. 

The bill also clarifies the authority 
of the Archivist to solicit, as well as 
accept gifts and bequests in support of 
the Presidential libraries. Finally, H.R. 
1349 provides for a study by the Archi- 
vist—in conjunction with other inter- 
ested agencies—of the desirability and 
feasibility of establishing, exclusively 
with non-Federal funds, a Museum of 
the Presidents in Washington. This 
provision—the only substantive 
change from H.R. 5584 which was 
passed by the House last year—was 
prompted by the concerns of the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission 
over tourist pressures on the White 
House. 

This bill is the product of a lengthy, 
indepth, and bipartisan examination 
of the Presidential library system by 
the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations; it is virtually identical to the 
bill passed by the House last year, and 
I think it represents the best opportu- 
nity to limit the burden to the taxpay- 
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er with respect to the Presidential li- 
brary system. 
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Mr. KINDNESS. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I support H.R. 1349 
and urge my colleagues to do so. I ask 
that we consider this bill in a strictly 
bipartisan or nonpartisan context. 

Thirty years have passed since the 
Congress enacted the Presidential Li- 
braries Act authorizing the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to accept the donation of 
land, buildings, and equipment for use 
for Presidential libraries or to enter 
into agreements with States or other 
institutions which would make facili- 
ties available for use as Presidential li- 
braries. 

The law has changed in the mean- 
time. At that time, the condition of 
the law was that the papers of a Presi- 
dent were presumed to be his own per- 
sonal property. Through the Presiden- 
tial Libraries Act of 1955, a mechanism 
was provided to encourage former 
Presidents to donate there papers to 
the Federal Government for preserva- 
tion in facilities that were located 
around the country. 

The law has changed further since 
that time, with the Presidential 
Records Act of 1978. That made it 
clear that the United States shall pre- 
serve and retain complete ownership, 
possession, and control of Presidential 
records, beginning with the first term 
of the now current administration. 
Thus, with the advent of this adminis- 
tration, the U.S. Government acquired 
all of the responsibilities for owner- 
ship of the Presidential records of this 
and future administrations. 

So it is timely, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Congress act to contro] the situation, 
as described by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, the chairman of the sub- 
committee. 

I think it is interesting to note that, 
as stated by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, H.R. 1349 is identical to the 
product passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the last Congress. It was 
supported by the administration last 
year. I supported the bill last year be- 
cause the committee decided to 
exempt the incumbent President from 
the endowment requirement. 

In a surprising if not offensive com- 
munication at the time of our full 
committee markup this year, the 
Office of Management and Budget 
said that that exemption did not go 
far enough. OMB stated that the in- 
cumbent should be exempted from the 
building standards for archival suit- 
ability. Such a suggestion, Mr. Speak- 
er, should not be taken seriously, and I 
cannot believe that this is in further- 
ance of the President’s wishes. I think 
something I have seen in print indi- 
cates that the administration’s posi- 
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tion on this measure is that it has no 
objection to House passage of H.R. 
1349 but will seek clarifying amend- 
ments in the Senate. I certainly hope 
and trust that one of the clarifying 
amendments is not to exempt the cur- 
rent administration from the require- 
ments of the building standards for ar- 
chival suitability for Presidential li- 
braries. 

I might mention also that section 3 
of this bill is new this year. I would 
just like to say for the record that the 
performance of the study that is 
called for by section 3 of the bill 
should not be based on a forgone con- 
clusion. The National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission has suggested sever- 
al ideas for museums on the Mall, of 
which a Presidential museum would 
have been one. Given the responsibil- 
ities of the National Archives, I think 
it is appropriate that the Archives con- 
duct that study, but I would certainly 
not think it a foregone conclusion that 
there should be, with certainty, such a 
museum established. 

Before yielding back, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to thank our subcommittee 
chairman, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. ENGLISH], for the thought- 
ful, pragmatic, and cooperative ap- 
proach that he and his staff have 
taken with respect to this issue which 
has brought us to this point today. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BROOKS], 
the outstanding chairman of the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee. 

Mr. BROOKS. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the 
chairman, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. ENGLIsH], and the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Kinpngss], the 
Republican counterpart, on their fine 
work on this bill and to say that I am 
pleased to rise today in support of 
H.R. 1349. This bill will establish a 
procedure for funding part of the 
operational costs of future Presiden- 
tial libraries, by requiring that endow- 
ments for such libraries be donated for 
deposit in the National Archives Trust 
Fund. The bill also would create simi- 
lar endowments for existing Presiden- 
tial libraries and specify that the 
income to each endowment be applied 
to the building operations costs of 
that particular library. Further, all 
future Presidential libraries will be re- 
quired to comply with minimum stand- 
ards laid down by the Archivist of the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is a modest 
and sensible effort to get control of 
the operations costs of Presidential li- 
braries. It will shift part of the burden 
of building operations costs for future 
libraries from the taxpayer to endow- 
ment funds provided by the private 
parties who build and donate Presi- 
dential library buildings. In addition, 
H.R. 1349 provides for a study by the 
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Archivist, in conjunction with other 
agencies, of the desirability and feasi- 
bility of establishing a museum of the 
Presidents to be supported with non- 
Federal funds. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 1349 is a worth- 

while and prudent measure, and I 
hope that we will act favorably upon it 
today. 
@ Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, let me 
first of all congratulate the capable 
gentleman from Oklahoma for his ef- 
fective leadership in handling this leg- 
islation and managing its hopeful pas- 
sage today. 

I rise today in support of H.R. 1349 
which begins the process of shifting 
the financial burden of Presidential li- 
braries from the taxpayer to the pri- 
vate sector. This legislation would also 
further improve the preservation and 
management of Presidential records. 
These institutions for the last three 
decades now have made a valuable 
contribution to our Nation's history by 
providing appropriate archival serv- 
ices. While the Presidential Library 
Act of 1955 provided a structured proc- 
ess for insuring that the papers of 
Presidents would be properly pre- 
served, we have, however, experienced 
a tremendous growth in cost to main- 
tain these libraries. Unlike other perks 
former Presidents receive such as 
Secret Service, staff assistants and 
generous office allowances and pen- 
sions, libraries are not really frills but 
a wise investment for present and 
future generations. As the only elected 
librarian in the Congress, it is with 
pride and in sincerity that I make the 
claim that Presidential libraries con- 
tribute to our Nation’s cultural and 
historical wealth. 

Since the system’s inception, the ini- 
tial appropriation of less than $70,000 
has skyrocketed. The cost of operating 
these institutions is nearly $2 million 
each library or $14 million in fiscal 
year 1984, an increase that is 250 times 
the Congress’ initial investment. With 
the completion of the Nixon, Carter, 
and Reagan Libraries, the cost is ex- 
pected to reach $20 million annually. 

It is right that this Congress in the 
midst of an alarming deficit confront 
the ever-increasing cost associated 
with Presidential libraries. It is right 
at a time when this administration 
seeks to savagely reduce Federal sup- 
port of public libraries in the name of 
economy that this Congress should 
also apply the brakes to escalating 
cost regarding these libraries. H.R. 
1349 enables us to finally develop a 
process which would hold down cost 
while not reducing the quality of serv- 
ices. It is only right that this Congress 
does what is prudent and our duty in 
these austere times. We have no other 
option except to limit the cost of Pres- 
idential libraries on the taxpayer and 
to share that cost with those who can 
afford to contribute. I must say that 
the bill’s flaw is that it should be ef- 
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fective now, not 3 years hence. Any 
President who talks about deficits and 
the responsibility of the private sector 
to absorb costly governmental pro- 
grams surely should put his “money 
where his mouth is.” The “great com- 
municator” should also show great 
action and volunteer to advance the 
effective date of this bill and thus 
demonstrate to the Nation the prac- 
tice of his philosophy. 

This bill is not only about the estab- 
lishment of endowments of 20 percent 
to offset Federal cost for operating 
Presidential libraries. Additionally, 
the bill establishes standards govern- 
ing the planning and design of future 
Presidential libraries. It further re- 
quires the National Archives and 
Records Service to certify to the Con- 
gress that the proposed new projects 
conform with building and equipment 
standards appropriate for archival 
maintenance. Finally this bill would 
clarify the authority of the National 
Archives to solicit and receive gifts or 
bequests. 

While the bill’s schedule of effect is 

not consistent with my own timeline, I 
believe that this bill will be effective 
in limiting governmental financial sup- 
port of Presidential libraries and will 
strengthen these institutions. Again I 
want to commend the subcommittee 
chairman for his thoughtful and coop- 
erative work on this legislation. 
@ Mr. McCANDLESS. Mr. Speaker, as 
a member of the Government Oper- 
ations Committee and a cosponsor of 
H.R. 1349, I rise in strong support of 
this legislation. H.R. 1349 will reduce 
the burden that taxpayers must bear 
to maintain and operate Presidential 
libraries. 

When Congress passed the Presiden- 
tial Library Act of 1955, it was antici- 
pated that each library would cost the 
Government about $150,000 a year to 
operate. Last year, the Federal Gov- 
ernment spent over $14 million on the 
seven existing Presidential libraries, 
and that figure is expected to jump to 
over $20 million annually when former 
Presidents Nixon, Ford, and Carter 
build their libraries. 

While Presidential libraries are rec- 
ognized as being necessary for preserv- 
ing and maintaining important public 
papers, H.R. 1349 reflects the view of 
the committee that, in view of the def- 
icit, Presidents planning to establish 
libraries must bear more of the re- 
sponsibility for the upkeep of their li- 
braries. 

H.R. 1349 requires all future Presi- 
dents to provide for an endowment at 
least equal to 20 percent of the total 
costs of the library’s physical struc- 
ture and grounds. The interest from 
the trust account will be used to 
defray the costs of the operations of 
that library. 

While the bill is prospective, and ap- 
plicable only to Presidents after 
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Ronald Reagan, it is my hope that 
President Reagan and former Presi- 
dents Nixon, Ford, and Carter will vol- 
untarily abide by the provisions of this 
legislation. 

H.R. 1349 is quite modest in terms of 
deficit reduction. It is, however, sym- 
bolic that Congress is willing to ad- 
dress some of the “frills” that have 
been added to the Federal budget and 
which, collectively, do have a direct 
impact on the deficit. Therefore, I 
urge my colleagues to support H.R. 
1349.@ 

@ Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 1349. 

Mr. Speaker, the National Archives 
and Records Administration currently 
operates seven Presidential libraries, 
each of which is located in a communi- 
ty which a President called home at 
one time or another in his life. These 
libraries are vital repositories for the 
preservation of the documentary his- 
tory of the periods in which the Presi- 
dents served their country. Not only 
historians, but also persons from all 
walks of life, visit these libraries to see 
firsthand the documents and artifacts 
that they would otherwise know about 
only through news media accounts 
and what they have learned at school. 

These libraries are built entirely 
with donations of private funds. Once 
they have been built and turned over 
to the National Archives, regular 


annual appropriations pay for their 
operation and maintenance. It now 
costs the U.S. Government approxi- 
mately $15 million annually to operate 


these Presidential libraries and to care 
for the papers of the Presidents for 
whom there is no library yet—specifi- 
cally, Presidents Nixon, Carter, and 
Reagan. 

The Government Operations Com- 
mittee has long been concerned with 
the preservation of the papers of our 
Presidents. We proposed the original 
Presidential Libraries Act of 1955, and 
in 1978 recommended the law which 
provided for permanent U.S. Govern- 
ment responsibility for Presidential 
records, beginning with the current 
administration. 

In 1982, the committee issued a 
report which made several recommen- 
dations of administrative actions 
which might be taken with respect to 
the costs of operating the libraries. 
One of those recommendations was 
that the donation of each future Presi- 
dential library be accompanied by the 
donation of a sum of money—an en- 
dowment—the income from which 
would cover the cost of operation and 
maintenance of that library. The Gen- 
eral Services Administration, which 
was responsible for the Archives at 
that time, believed that it did not have 
authority to implement this recom- 
mendation. The bill before us now 
would grant that authority. 

H.R. 1349 is substantially similar to 
legislation which was passed by the 
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House last year and was supported by 
the administration. The broad biparti- 
san support for this legislation within 
the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations is a direct result of the very 
thoughtful and cooperative effort put 
behind this bill by the members. I 
would especially like to commend the 
Subcommittee on Government Infor- 
mation, Justice, and Agriculture; its 
chairman, GLENN ENGLISH; and its 
ranking minority member, Tom KIND- 
NESS, for the very thorough way in 
which, over the past several years, 
they have reviewed the Presidential li- 
braries program and the concerns that 
have been raised regarding its cost, 
and then come up with practical and 
effective recommendations on how to 
reduce the growth in the cost of the 
Presidential libraries system of the 
National Archives. 

I commend this measure to my col- 
leagues and urge its passage.e 
@ Mr. LIGHTFOOT. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to indicate my support for requir- 
ing the private sector to help defray 
the expense of operating Presidential 
libraries. 

In 1955, when the Presidential Li- 
braries Act was passed, Congress ex- 
pected each Presidential library to 
cost about $150,000 a year. However, 
in fiscal year 1984 the Federal Govern- 
ment spent over $14 million on the 
seven existing libraries. When libraries 
are built for former Presidents Nixon, 
Ford, and Carter, the cost is expected 
to exceed $20 million a year. This 
figure will continue to balloon as new 
Presidents are continuously added to 
the program. 

I recognize that the Federal Govern- 
ment has a responsibility to preserve 
Presidential documents and other im- 
portant public papers for posterity. 
The Presidential libraries are a good 
way to provide for this and to honor 
our former Presidents at the same 
time. 

However, I also believe that Presi- 
dents and their supporting sponsors 
who plan to establish libraries should 
be required to relieve the taxpayers of 
some of the financial burden involved. 

H.R. 1349 would require an individ- 
ual or group that has donated land or 
buildings to contribute an endowment 
equal to 20 percent of the land and 
buildings’ cost. The interest from this 
endowment would only help defray 
the cost of operating the libraries. It 
does not require full funding from the 
endowment—in fact, it comes far from 
it. Instead, H.R. 1349 creates a fair bal- 
ance of costs according to the respon- 
sibilities of the private sector and the 
Federal Government. 

As a nation, the Federal deficit is 
the greatest problem we are currently 
faced with. In our attempts to rid our- 
selves of this burden we can’t afford to 
leave any stones unturned. That’s why 
the passage of H.R. 1349 today is im- 
portant to each and every American.e 
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@ Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise in support of H.R. 1349, legis- 
lation to reduce the costs of operating 
Presidential libraries. 


Earlier this year I introduced the 
Former Presidents’ Benefits Contain- 
ment Act that would among other 
things reduce the cost to the American 
taxpayers of Presidential libraries. 
The legislation we consider today is 
similar to that I introduced February 
21 in calling for the establishment of 
an endowment prior to construction of 
these libraries to defray future operat- 
ing costs. H.R. 1349 also requires, as 
does my legislation, that Presidential 
libraries meet minimal architectural 
and design standards to ensure that 
Presidential papers are properly pre- 
served and that they contain adequate 
research facilities. 

Although I recognize the historical 
importance of preserving and main- 
taining Presidential documents for 
future generations to study, I am con- 
cerned that the American taxpayers 
are being asked to shoulder an increas- 
ing financial burden to cover the oper- 
ating expenses of these libraries. 
When Congress authorized the Feder- 
al Government in 1955 to operate 
Presidential libraries donated by pri- 
vate foundations, the estimated cost of 
operating each library was $150,000. 
Thirty years later, taxpayers are 
paying $2 million per year for each of 
the seven Presidential libraries, with 
three more libraries scheduled to open 
in the next few years. 

While the legislation I introduced is 
more comprehensive than H.R, 1349 in 
also limiting former Presidents’ staff, 
office, travel expenses, communication 
services, and Federal protection, the 
legislation we consider today is an im- 
portant first step in this effort. While 
I continue to honor and respect those 
who have served in our Nation’s high- 
est office, it is time that we reduce the 
escalating cost of Presidential librar- 
ies. It’s my hope that after passage of 
this measure we soon will consider the 
other important issues addressed by 
my legislation.e 
@ Mr. CLINGER. Mr. Speaker, in this 
time of soaring Federal budget defi- 
cits, it is imperative that we reduce the 
operating costs of the Federal Govern- 
ment as much as possible without risk- 
ing important services. One such serv- 
ice, the housing of important docu- 
ments in Presidential libraries, costs 
the Federal Government over $14 mil- 
lion annually for the seven existing 
Presidential libraries. Keeping in mind 
that these costs are expected to in- 
crease significantly when Presidents 
Nixon, Ford, and Carter build their re- 
spective libraries, I wholeheartedly 
support the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations’ proposal to drasti- 
cally reduce the enormous costs associ- 
ated with maintaining the Presidential 
library facilities. 
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H.R. 1349 proposes that Presidents 
be required to contribute to the main- 
tenance costs of the library buildings 
and properties, thereby relieving the 
taxpayers of some of the current 
maintenance burdens. Meanwhile, the 
National Archives and Records Admin- 
istration [NARA] will be responsible 
for the preservation, cataloging, and 
display of Presidential materials. 

Presidents after Ronald Reagan will 
be required by H.R. 1349 to provide a 
minimum endowment of 20 percent to 
the total cost of the library buildings, 
NARA’s required equipment, and the 
surrounding property. In addition, it is 
also hoped that Presidents Nixon, 
Ford, Carter, and Reagan will volun- 
tarily comply with H.R. 1349 if passed. 
Such actions on the part of the former 
Chief Executives would allow for sav- 
ings for the taxpayers, while repre- 
senting the Federal Government’s sin- 
cere concern and interest in eliminat- 
ing excess spending. 

While H.R. 1349 may not have an 
immediate effect on the Federal 
budget, it is anticipated that substan- 
tial savings will be realized for the tax- 
payers beginning in the 1990’s. For 
this reason, I urge my colleagues to 
vote for the saving of taxpayers’ dol- 
lars while simultaneously ensuring the 
future of our valuable historical docu- 
ments.@ 

Mr. KINDNESS. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time, and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 


GENERAL LEAVE 
Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill, H.R. 1349. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
ENGLISH] that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 1349, as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MEDICARE AND MEDICAID PA- 
TIENT AND PROGRAM PRO- 
TECTION ACT OF 1985 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 1868) to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to protect beneficiaries under 
the health care programs of that act 
from unfit health care practitioners, 
and otherwise to improve the anti- 
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fraud provisions of that act, as amend- 
ed. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
H.R. 1868 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; REFERENCES IN ACT. 

(a) SHORT TitLe.—This Act may be cited as 
the “Medicare and Medicaid Patient and 
Program Protection Act of 1985”. 

(6) AMENDMENTS TO THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
Act.—Except as otherwise specifically pro- 
vided, whenever in this Act an amendment 
is expressed in terms of an amendment to, or 
repeal of, a section or other provision, the 
reference shall be considered to be made toa 
section or other provision of the Social Secu- 
rity Act. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


. Short title; references in Act. 

Exclusion from medicare and State 
health care programs. 

Civil monetary penalties. 

Criminal penalties for acts involving 
medicare and State health care 
programs. 

. Information concerning sanctions 
taken by State licensing au- 
thorities against health care 
practitioners and providers, 

. Obligation of health care practition- 
ers and providers. 

. Exclusion under the medicaid pro- 
gram. 

. Miscellaneous and 
amendments. 

. Clarification of medicaid moratori- 
um provisions of Deficit Re- 
duction Act of 1984. 

Sec. 10. Effective dates. 

SEC. 2. EXCLUSION FROM MEDICARE AND STATE 

HEALTH CARE PROGRAMS. 

Section 1128 (42 U.S.C. 1320a-7) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“EXCLUSION OF CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS AND ENTI- 
TIES FROM PARTICIPATION IN MEDICARE AND 
STATE HEALTH CARE PROGRAMS 
“Sec. 1128. (a) MANDATORY EXCLUSION.— 

The Secretary shall exclude the following in- 

dividuals and entities from participation in 

any program under title XVIII and shail 
direct that the following individuals and en- 
tities be excluded from participation in any 

State health care program: 

“(1) CONVICTION OF PROGRAM-RELATED 
crimes.—Any individual or entity that has 
been convicted of a criminal offense related 
to the delivery of an item or service under 
title XVIII or under any State health care 
program (as defined in subsection (h)). 

“(2) CONVICTION RELATING TO PATIENT 
ABUSE.—Any individual or entity that has 
been convicted, under Federal or State law, 
of a criminal offense relating to neglect or 
abuse of patients in connection with the de- 
livery of a health care item or service. 

“(b) PERMISSIVE EXCLUSION.—The Secretary 
may exclude the following individuals and 
entities from participation in any program 
under title XVIII and may direct that the 
following individuals and entities be ex- 
cluded from participation in any State 
health care program: 

“(1) CONVICTION RELATING TO FRAUD.—ANY 
individual or entity that has been convicted, 
under Federal or State law, in connection 
with the delivery of a health care item or 
service or with respect to any act or omis- 
sion in a program operated by or financed 
in whole or in part by any Federal, State, or 
local government agency, of a criminal of- 
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Jense relating to fraud, theft, embezzlement, 
breach of fiduciary responsibility, or finan- 
cial abuse. 

“(2) CONVICTION RELATING TO OBSTRUCTION 
OF AN INVESTIGATION.—Any individual or 
entity that has been convicted, under Feder- 
al or State law, in connection with the inter- 
ference or obstruction of any investigation 
into any criminal offense described in para- 
graph (1) or in subsection (a), 

“(3) CONVICTION RELATING TO CONTROLLED 
SUBSTANCE.—Any individual or entity that 
has been convicted, under Federal or State 
law, of unlawful manufacture, distribution, 
prescription, or dispensing of a controlled 
substance or other criminal offense relating 
to a controlled substance. 

(4) LICENSE REVOCATION OR SUSPENSION.— 
Any individual or entity— 

“(A) whose license to provide health care 
has been revoked or suspended by any State 
licensing authority, or who otherwise lost 
such a license, for reasons bearing on the in- 
dividual’s or entity’s professional compe- 
tence, professional conduct, or financial in- 
tegrity, or 

“(B) who surrendered such a license while 
a formal disciplinary proceeding was pend- 
ing before such an authority and the pro- 
ceeding concerned the individual’s or enti- 
ty’s professional competence, professional 
conduct, or financial integrity. 

“(5) EXCLUSION FROM FEDERAL HEALTH CARE 
PROGRAM.—Any individual or entity which 
has been suspended or excluded from par- 
ticipation, or otherwise sanctioned, under 
any Federal program, including programs of 
the Department of Defense or the Veterans’ 
Administration, involving the provision of 
health care, or under a State health care pro- 
gram (as defined in subsection (h)). 

“(6) CLAIMS FOR EXCESSIVE CHARGES OR UN- 
NECESSARY SERVICES AND FAILURE OF CERTAIN 
ORGANIZATIONS TO FURNISH MEDICALLY NECES- 
SARY SERVICES.—Any individual or entity 
that the Secretary determines— 

“(A) has submitted or caused to be submit- 
ted bills or requests for payment under title 
XVIII or a State health care program con- 
taining charges (or, in applicable cases, re- 
quests for payment of costs) for items or 
services furnished substantially in excess of 
such individual’s or entity’s customary 
charges (or, in applicable cases, substantial- 
ly in excess of such individual’s or entity’s 
costs) for such items or services, unless the 
Secretary finds there is good cause for such 
bills or requests containing such charges or 
costs; 

“(B) has furnished items or services to pa- 
tients (whether or not eligible for benefits 
under title XVIII or a State health care pro- 
gram) substantially in excess of the needs of 
such patients or of a quality which fails to 
meet professionally recognized standards of 
health care; 

“(C) is— 

“(i) a health maintenance organization 
(as defined in section 1903(m)) providing 
items and services under a State plan ap- 
proved under title XIX, or 

“lii) an entity furnishing services under a 
waiver approved under section 1915(b/)(1), 
and has failed substantially to provide 
medically necessary items and services that 
are required (under law or the contract with 
the State under title XIX) to be provided to 
individuals covered under that plan or 
waiver, if the failure has adversely affected 
(or has a substantial likelihood of adversely 
affecting) these individuals; or 

“(D) is an entity providing items and serv- 
ices as an eligible organization under a risk- 
sharing contract under section 1876 and has 
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failed substantially to provide medically 
necessary items and services that are re- 
quired (under law or such contract) to be 
provided to individuals covered under the 
risk-sharing contract, if the failure has ad- 
versely affected (or has a substantial likeli- 
hood of adversely affecting) these individ- 


als, 

“(7) FRAUD, KICKBACKS, AND OTHER PROHIB- 
ITED ACTIVITIES.—Any individual or entity 
that the Secretary determines has committed 
an act which is described in section 1128A 
or sectio.* 1128B. 

“(8) ENTITIES CONTROLLED BY A SANCTIONED 
INDIVIDUAL.—Any entity with respect to 
which the Secretary determines that a 
person— 

“(AHi with an ownership or control inter- 
est (as defined in section 1124(a)(3)) in that 
entity, or 

“(ii) who is an officer, director, agent, or 
managing employee (as defined in section 
1126(b)) of that entity— 
is a person— 

“(B)(i) who has been convicted of any of- 
Sense described in subsection (a) or in para- 
graph (1), (2), or (3) of this subsection; 

“(ti) against whom a civil monetary pen- 
alty has been assessed under section 1128A; 


or 

“fiii) who has been excluded from partici- 
pation under a program under title X VIII or 
under a State health care program. 

“(9) FAILURE TO DISCLOSE REQUIRED INFOR- 
mation.—Any entity that did not fully and 
accurately make any disclosure required of 
it by section 1124 or section 1126. 

“(10) FAILURE TO SUPPLY REQUESTED INFOR- 
MATION ON SUBCONTRACTORS AND SUPPLIERS.— 
Any disclosing entity (as defined in section 
1124(a)(2)) that fails to supply (within such 
period as may be specified by the Secretary 
in regulations) upon request specifically ad- 
dressed to the entity by the Secretary— 

“(A) full and complete information as to 
the ownership of a subcontractor (as defined 
by the Secretary in regulations) with whom 
the entity has had, during the previous 12 
months, business transactions in an aggre- 
gate amount in excess of $25,000, or 

“(B) full and complete information as to 
any significant business transactions (as de- 
fined by the Secretary in regulations), occur- 
ring during the five-year period ending on 
the date of such request, between the entity 
and any wholly owned supplier or between 
the entity and any subcontractor. 

“(11) FAILURE TO SUPPLY PAYMENT INFORMA- 
TION.—Any individual or entity furnishing 
items or services for which payment may be 
made under title XVIII or a State health 
care program that fails to provide such in- 
formation as the Secretary or the appropri- 
ate State agency finds necessary to deter- 
mine whether such payments are or were 
due and the amounts thereof, or has refused 
to permit such examination of its records by 
or on behalf of the Secretary or that agency 
as may be necessary to verify such informa- 
tion. 

“(12) FAILURE TO GRANT IMMEDIATE ACCESS.— 
Any individual or entity that fails to grant 
immediate access, upon reasonable request 
fas defined by the Secretary in regulations) 
to any of the following: 

“(A) To the Secretary, or to the agency 
used by the Secretary, for the purpose speci- 
fied in the first sentence of section 1864(a) 
(relating to compliance with conditions of 
participation or payment). 

“(B) To the Secretary or the State agency, 
to perform the reviews and surveys required 
under State plans under paragraphs (26), 
(31), and (33) of section 1902(a) and under 
section 1903(g). 
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“(C) To the Inspector General of the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services, for 
the purpose of reviewing records, docu- 
ments, and other data necessary to the per- 
formance of the statutory functions of the 
Inspector General. 

“(D) To a State medicaid fraud control 
unit (as defined in section 1903(q)), for the 
purpose of conducting activities described 
in that section. 

“(13) FAILURE TO TAKE CORRECTIVE ACTION. — 
Any hospital that fails to comply substan- 
tially with a corrective action required 
under section 1886(f)(2)(B). 


Subject to subsection (d/(2), the Secretary 
shall exercise the authority under this sub- 
section in a manner that results in an indi- 
vidual’s or entity’s exclusion from all the 
programs under title XVIII and all the State 
health care programs in which the individ- 
ual or entity may otherwise participate. 

“(e) NOTICE, EFFECTIVE DATE, AND PERIOD OF 
Exctusion.—(1) An exclusion under this sec- 
tion or under section 1128A shall be effective 
at such time and upon such reasonable 
notice to the public and to the individual or 
entity excluded as may be specified in regu- 
lations consistent with paragraph (2). 

“(2)(A) Except as provided in subpara- 
graph (B), such an exclusion shall be effec- 
tive with respect to services furnished to an 
individual on or after the effective date of 
the exclusion. 

“(B) Unless the Secretary determines that 
the health and safety of individuals receiv- 
ing services warrants the exclusion taking 
effect earlier, an exclusion shall not apply to 
payments made under title XVIII or under a 
State health care program for— 

“(i) inpatient institutional services fur- 
nished to an individual who was admitted 
to such institution before the date of the ex- 
clusion, or 

“lii) home health services and hospice care 
furnished to an individual under a plan of 
care established before the date of the exclu- 
sion, 
until the passage of 30 days after the effec- 
tive date of the exclusion. 

“(3)(A) The Secretary shall specify, in the 
notice of exclusion under paragraph (1) and 
the written notice under section 1128A, the 
minimum period (or, in the case of an exclu- 
sion under subsection (b)(12), the period) of 
the exclusion. 

“(B) In the case of an exclusion under sub- 
section (a/(1), the minimum period of the 
exclusion may not be less than five years. 

“(C) In the case of an exclusion under sub- 
section (b/(12), the period of the exclusion 
shall be equal to the sum of— 

““i) the length of the period in which the 
individual or entity failed to grant the im- 
mediate access described in that subsection, 


and 

“fii) an additional period, not to exceed 90 
days, set by the Secretary. 

“(d) NOTICE TO STATE AGENCIES AND EXCLU- 
SION UNDER STATE HEALTH CARE PROGRAMS.— 
(1) The Secretary shall promptly notify each 
appropriate State agency administering or 
supervising the administration of each 
State health care program (and, in the case 
of an exclusion effected pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a) and to which section 304(a)(5) of 
the Controlled Substances Act may apply, 
the Attorney General)— 

“(A) of the fact and circumstances of each 
exclusion effected against an individual or 
entity under this section or section 1128A, 
and 

‘(B) the period (described in paragraph 
(2)) for which the State agency is directed to 
exclude the individual or entity from par- 
ticipation in the State health care program. 
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“(2)(A) Except as provided in subpara- 
graph (B), the period of the exclusion under 
a State health care program under para- 
graph (1) shall be the same as any period of 
exclusion under a program under title 
XVIII. 

“(B) The Secretary may waive an individ- 
ual’s or entity’s exclusion under a State 
health care program under paragraph (1) if 
the Secretary receives and approves a re- 
quest for the waiver with respect to the indi- 
vidual or entity from the State agency ad- 
ministering or supervising the administra- 
tion of the program. 

“(e) NOTICE TO STATE LICENSING AGENCIES.— 
The Secretary shall— 

“(1) promptly notify the appropriate State 
or local agency or authority, having respon- 
sibility for the licensing or certification of 
an individual or entity excluded (or directed 
to be excluded) from participation under 
this section or section 1128A, of the fact and 
circumstances of the exclusion, 

“(2) request that appropriate investiga- 
tions be made and sanctions invoked in ac- 
cordance with applicable State law and 
policy, and 

“(3) request that the State or local agency 
or authority keep the Secretary and the In- 
spector General in the Department of Health 
and Human Services fully and currently in- 
formed with respect to any actions taken in 
response to the request. 

“(f) NOTICE, HEARING, AND. JUDICIAL 
Review.—(1) Any individual or entity that is 
excluded (or directed to be excluded) from 
participation under this section (or is 
denied termination of the exclusion under 
subsection (g)) is entitled to reasonable 
notice and opportunity for a hearing there- 
on by the Secretary to the same extent as is 
provided in section 205(b), and to judicial 
review of the Secretary’s final decision after 
such hearing as is provided in section 
205(9). 

‘(2) The provisions of section 205(h) shall 
apply with respect to this section and sec- 
tions 1128A and 1156 to the same extent as 
it is applicable with respect to title IT. 

“(g) APPLICATION FOR TERMINATION OF EX- 
cLusion.—(1) An individual or entity er- 
cluded (or directed to be excluded) from par- 
ticipation under this section (other than 
under subsection (b/(12)) or section 1128A 
may apply to the Secretary, in the manner 
specified by the Secretary in regulations and 
at the end of the minimum period of exclu- 
sion provided under subsection (c)(3) and at 
such other times as the Secretary may pro- 
vide, for termination of the exclusion effect- 
ed under this section or section 1128A. 

“(2) The Secretary may terminate the ex- 
clusion if the Secretary determines, on the 
basis of the conduct of the applicant which 
occurred after the date of the notice of exclu- 
sion or which was unknown to the Secretary 
at the time of the exclusion, that— 

“(A) there is no basis under subsection (a) 
or (b) or section 1128A(a) for a continuation 
of the exclusion, and 

“(B) there are reasonable assurances that 
the types of actions which formed the basis 
for the original exclusion have not recurred 
and will not recur. 

“(3) The Secretary shall promptly notify 
each appropriate State agency administer- 
ing or supervising the administration of 
each State health care program (and, in the 
case of an exclusion effected pursuant to 
subsection (a) and to which section 
304(a)(5) of the Controlled Substances Act 
may apply, the Attorney General) of the fact 
and circumstances of each termination of 
exclusion made under this subsection. 
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“(R) DEFINITION OF STATE HEALTH CARE PRO- 
GRAM.—For purposes of this section and sec- 
tions 1128A and 1128B, the term ‘State 
health care program’ means— 

“(1) a State plan approved under title 
XIX, 

“(2) any program receiving funds under 
title V or from an allotment to a State under 
such title, or 

“(3) any program receiving funds under 
title XX or from an allotment to a State 
under such title.”. 

SEC. 3. CIVIL MONETARY PENALTIES, 

(a) GRounDs FoR ImposiTion.—(1) Subsec- 
tion (a/(1) of section 1128A (42 U.S.C. 
1320a-7a) is amended by striking out “the 
Secretary determines” and all that follows 
through “s or” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“the Secretary determines— 

“(A) is for a medical or other item or serv- 
ice that the person knows or has reason to 
know was not provided as claimed, 

“(B) is for a medical or other item or serv- 
ice and the person knows or has reason to 
know the claim is false or fraudulent, 

“(C) is presented for a physician’s service 
for an item or service incident to a physi- 
cian’s service) by a person who knows or has 
reason to know that the individual who fur- 
nished (or supervised the furnishing of) the 
service— 

“(i) was not licensed as a physician, 

(ii) was licensed as a physician, but such 
license had been obtained through a misrep- 
resentation of material fact (including 
cheating on an examination required for li- 
censing), or 

(iii) represented to the patient at the time 
the service was furnished that the physician 
was certified in a medical specialty by a 
medical specialty board when the individual 
was not so certified, or 

“(D) is for a medical or other item or serv- 
ice furnished during a period in which the 
person was excluded under the program 
under which the claim was made pursuant 
to a determination by the Secretary under 
this section or under section 1128, 1156, 
1160(b) (as in effect on September 2, 1982), 
1862(d) (as in effect on the date of the enact- 
ment of the Medicare and Medicaid Patient 
and Program Protection Act of 1985), or 
1866(b); or”. 

(2) Subsection (a/(2)(B) of such section is 
amended by inserting “(or other require- 
ment of a State plan under title XIX)” after 
“State agency”. 

(3) Subsection (a) of such section is fur- 
ther amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new sentence: “In addition the 
Secretary may make a determination in the 
same proceeding to exclude the person from 
participation in the programs under title 
XVIII and to direct the appropriate State 
agency to exclude the person from participa- 
tion in any State health care program.”. 

(4) No civil penalty or assessment may be 
imposed under section 1128A(a) of the 
Social Security Act in the case of a claim 
filed before August 13, 1981, if liability for 
the amount of the penalty or assessment 
could not have been imposed with respect to 
the claim under section 3729 of title 31, 
United States Code (relating to false 
claims). 

(b) STATUTE OF LIMITATION ON ACTIONS.— 
Subsection (b/(1) of such section is amended 
by adding at the end the following new sen- 
tences: “The Secretary may not initiate an 
action under this section with respect to any 
claim later than six years after the date the 
claim was presented. The Secretary may ini- 
tiate an action under this section by person- 
al service or by mailing, by registered or cer- 
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tified mail, the notice required by paragraph 
(27, 

(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Subsections 
(b), (c), (f), and (g) of such section are each 
amended by striking out “penalty or assess- 
ment” and inserting in lieu thereof “penal- 
ty, assessment, or exclusion” each place it 
appears. 

(d) PRO-RATED PAYMENT OF RECOVERIES TO 
STATE AGENCIES.—Subsection (e/(1)(A) of 
such section is amended by striking out 
“equal to the State’s share of the amount 
paid by the State agency” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “bearing the same proportion to 
the total amount recovered as the State’s 
share of the amount paid by the State 
agency for such claim bears to the total 
amount paid”. 

(e) NOTICE TO STATE AGENCIES.—Subsection 
(g) of such section is further amended by in- 
serting “the appropriate State agency or 
agencies administering or supervising the 
administration of State health care pro- 
grams (as defined in section 1128(h)),” after 
“professional organization, ”. 

(f) APPLICATION OF SUBPOENA POWER AND IN- 
JUNCTIVE POWERS.—Such section is further 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new subsections: 

“li) The provisions of subsections (d) and 
(e) of section 205 shall apply with respect to 
this section to the same extent as they are 
applicable with respect to title II. 

“G) Whenever the Secretary has reason to 
believe that any person has engaged, is en- 
gaging, or is about to engage in any activity 
which makes the person subject to a civil 
monetary penalty under this section, the 
Secretary may bring an action in an appro- 
priate district court of the United States (or, 
if applicable, a United States court of any 
territory) to enjoin such activity, or to 
enjoin the person from concealing, remov- 
ing, or encumbering assets which may be re- 
quired in order to pay a civil monetary pen- 
alty if any such penalty were to be imposed 
or to seek other appropriate relief.” 

SEC. 4. CRIMINAL PENALTIES FOR ACTS INVOLVING 
MEDICARE AND STATE HEALTH CARE 
PROGRAMS. 

(a) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.—Section 1909 
(42 U.S.C. 1396h) is amended— 

(1) by amending the heading to read as fol- 
lows: 

“CRIMINAL PENALTIES FOR ACTS INVOLVING 
MEDICARE OR STATE HEALTH CARE PROGRAMS”; 

(2) in subsection (a)(1), by striking out “a 
State plan approved under this title” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “a program under 
title XVIII or a State health care program 
(as defined in section 1128(h))”; 

(3) in the matter in subsection (a) follow- 
ing paragraph (4), by striking out “this 
title” the first place it appears and inserting 
in lieu thereof “the program”; 

(4) in the last sentence of subsection (a), 
by striking out “this title” the first place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof “title 
XIX”, and by striking out “this title” the 
second place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “that title”; 

(5) in paragraphs (1)(A), (1)(B), (2)(A), 
(2)(B), and (3)(A) of subsection (b), by strik- 
ing out “this title” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “title XVIII or a State health care 
program” each place it appears; 

(6) in subsection (c), by striking out “or 
home health agency (as those terms are em- 
ployed in this title)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “home health agency, or other entity 
for which certification is required under 
title XVIII or a State health care program”; 
and 
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(7) in subsection (d), by striking out “this 
title” and inserting in lieu thereof “title 
XIX” each place it appears. 

(b) CRIMINAL PENALTIES FOR PHYSICIAN MIS- 
REPRESENTATIONS.—Subsection (a) of such 
section is further amended— 

(1) by striking out “or” at the end of para- 
graph (3), 

(2) by inserting “or” at the end of para- 
graph (4), and 

(3) by inserting after paragraph (4) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(5) presents or causes to be presented a 
claim for a physician’s service for which 
payment may be made under a program 
under title XVIII or a State health care pro- 
gram and knows that the individual who 
furnished the service either— 

“(A) was not licensed as a physician, or 

“(B) was licensed as a physician, but such 
license had been obtained through a misrep- 
resentation of material fact (including 
cheating on an examination required for li- 
censing),”’. 

(c) REDESIGNATION OF SECTION 1877(d) AS 
SECTION 1128B(e).—Subsection (d) of section 
1877 (42 U.S.C. 1395nn) is redesignated as 
subsection (e) and is transferred and insert- 
ed in section 1909 at the end thereof. 

(d) REDESIGNATION OF SECTION 1909 AS SEC- 
TION 1128B.—Section 1909, as amended by 
subsections (a), (b), and (c) of this section, is 
redesignated as section 1128B and is trans- 
ferred to title XI and inserted immediately 
after section 1128A. 

(e) REPEAL.—Section 1877 (other than sub- 
section (d) thereof which was transferred 
under subsection (c) of this section) is re- 
pealed, 

SEC. 5. INFORMATION CONCERNING SANCTIONS 

TAKEN BY STATE LICENSING AUTHORI- 
TIES AGAINST HEALTH CARE PRACTI- 
TIONERS AND PROVIDERS. 

(a) MEDICAID PLAN REQUIREMENT.—Section 
1902(a) (42 U.S.C. 1396a(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (45), 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (46) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Sand”, and 

(3) by inserting after paragraph (46) the 
Sollowing new paragraph: 

“(47) provide that the State will provide 
information and access to certain informa- 
tion respecting sanctions taken against 
health care practitioners and providers by 
State licensing authorities in accordance 
with section 1919.”. 

(b) INFORMATION REQUIRED.—Title XIX is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new section: 

“INFORMATION CONCERNING SANCTIONS TAKEN 
BY STATE LICENSING AUTHORITIES AGAINST 
HEALTH CARE PRACTITIONERS AND PROVIDERS 
“SEC. 1919. (a) INFORMATION REPORTING RE- 

QUIREMENT.—The requirement referred to in 

section 1902(a)(47) is that the State must 

provide for the following: 

“(1) INFORMATION. REPORTING SYSTEM.—The 
State must have in effect a system of report- 
ing the following information with respect 
to formal proceedings (as defined by the Sec- 
retary in regulations) concluded against a 
health care practitioner or entity by any au- 
thority of the State (or of a political subdivi- 
sion thereof) responsible for the licensing of 
health care practitioners or entities; 

“(A) Any adverse action taken by such li- 
censing authority as a result of the proceed- 
ing, including any revocation or suspension 
of a license (and the length of any such sus- 
pension), reprimand, censure, or probation. 
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“(B) Any dismissal or closure of the pro- 
ceedings by reason of the practitioner or 
entity surrendering the license or leaving 
the State or jurisdiction. 

“(C) Any other loss of the license of the 
practitioner or entity, whether by operation 
of law, voluntary surrender, or otherwise. 

“(2) ACCESS TO DOCUMENTS.—The State 
must provide the Secretary (or an entity des- 
ignated by the Secretary) with access to such 
documents of the authority described in 
paragraph (1) as may be necessary for the 
Secretary to determine the facts and circum- 
stances concerning the actions and determi- 
nations described in such paragraph for the 
purpose of carrying out this Act 

“(6) FORM OF INFORMATION.—The informa- 
tion described in subsection (a)(1) shall be 
provided to the Secretary (or, under suitable 
arrangements made by the Secretary, to an- 
other entity) in such a form and manner as 
the Secretary determines to be appropriate 
in order to provide for activities of the Sec- 
retary under this Act and in order to pro- 
vide, directly or through suitable arrange- 
ments made by the Secretary, information— 

“(1) to licensing authorities described in 
subsection (a)(1), 

“(2) to State agencies administering or su- 
pervising the administration of State health 
care programs fas defined in section 
1128th)), 

“(3) to utilization and quality control peer 
review organizations described in part B of 
title XI, and 

‘(4) to State medicaid fraud control units 
(as defined in section 1903(q)), 
in order for such authorities to determine 
the fitness of individuals to provide health 
care services, to protect the health and 
safety of individuals receiving health care 
through such programs, and to protect the 
fiscal integrity of such programs. 

“(c) CONFIDENTIALITY OF INFORMATION PRO- 
vipED.—The Secretary shall provide for suit- 
able safeguards for the confidentiality of 
such of the information furnished under 
subsection (a) as is not otherwise available 
to the public. ”. 

SEC. 6. OBLIGATION OF HEALTH CARE PRACTITION- 
ERS AND PROVIDERS. 

Section 1156 (42 U.S.C. 1320c-5) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking out “title XVIII” and “such 
title” in subsection (a) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “this Act” in each instance, and 

(2) by striking out “title XVIII” in subsec- 
tion (b) and inserting in lieu thereof “this 
Act” each place it appears. 

SEC. 7. EXCLUSION UNDER THE MEDICAID PROGRAM. 

Section 1902 (42 U.S.C. 1396b) is amended 
by inserting after subsection (f) the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“¢g)(1) In addition to any other authority, 
a State may exclude any individual or 
entity for purposes of participating under 
the State plan under this title for any reason 
for which the Secretary could exclude the in- 
dividual or entity from participation in a 
program under title XVIII under section 
1128, 1128A, or 1866(b)(2). 

“(2) In order for a State to receive pay- 
ments for medical assistance under section 
1903(a), with respect to payments the State 
makes to a health maintenance organiza- 
tion (as defined in section 1903(m/) or to an 
entity furnishing services under a waiver 
approved under section 1915(b)(1), the State 
must provide that it will exclude from par- 
ticipation, as such an organization or 
entity, any organization or entity that— 

“(A) could be excluded under section 
1128(b)(8) (relating to owners and manag- 
ing employees who have been convicted of 
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certain crimes or received other sanctions), 
or 
“(B) has, directly or indirectly, a substan- 
tial contractual relationship (as defined by 
the Secretary) with an individual or entity 
that is described in section 1128(b/(8)(B). 
*(3) As used in this subsection, the term 
‘exclude’ includes the refusal to enter into or 
renew a participation agreement or the ter- 
mination of such an agreement.”. 
SEC. 8. MISCELLANEOUS AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS. 


(a) MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH PRO- 
GRAM.—Section 504(b) (42 U.S.C. 704(b)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “or” at the end of para- 
graph (4), 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (5) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“or”, and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(6) payment for any item or service fur- 
nished by an individual or entity excluded 
from participation in the program under 
this title pursuant to section 1128 or section 
1128A.””. 

(b) DISCLOSURE REQUIREMENTS.—(1) Subsec- 
tion (a) of section 1126 (42 U.S.C. 1320a-5) 
is amended— 

(A) in the first sentence, by striking out 
“or other institution” and all that follows 
through the period at the end and inserting 
in lieu thereof “or other entity (other than 
an individual practitioner or group of prac- 
titioners) shall be required to disclose to the 
Secretary or to the appropriate State agency 
the name of any person that is a person de- 
scribed in subparagraphs (A) and (B) of sec- 
tion 1128(b)/(8).", and 

(B) in the second sentence, by striking out 
“institution, organization, or agency” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “entity”. 

(2) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended by striking out “institution, orga- 
nization, or agency” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “entity” each place it appears. 

(c) MEDICARE Payments.—(1) Section 1862 
(42 U.S.C. 1395y) is amended— 

(A) by striking out subsection (d), and 

(B) by amending subsection fe) to read as 
follows: 

“(e) No payment may be made under this 
title with respect to any item or service fur- 
nished by an individual or entity during 
any period when the individual or entity is 
excluded from participation in a program 
under this title pursuant to section 1128 or 
section 1128A.”. 

(2) Section 1842(j) (42 U.S.C. 1395u(j)) is 
amended— 

(A) in paragraph (2)— 

(i) by amending subparagraph (A) to read 
as follows: 

“(A) excluding a physician from participa- 
tion in the programs under this title for a 
period not to exceed 5 years, in accordance 
with the procedures of subsections (c), (f), 
and (g) of section 1128, or”, and 

(ii) by striking out “barred from partici- 
pation in the program” in the second sen- 
tence and inserting in lieu thereof “excluded 
from participation in the programs”; and 

(B) by striking out “bar” in paragraph 
(3)(A) and inserting in lieu thereof “ex- 
clude”. 

(3) Section 1862(h)(4) (42 U.S.C. 
1395y(h}(4)) is amended by striking out 
“paragraphs (2) and (3) of subsection 
1862(d)” and inserting in lieu thereof “sub- 
sections (c), (f), and (g) of section 1128”. 

(4) Paragraph (3) of section 1886(f) (42 
U.S.C. 1395ww(f)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 
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“(3) The provisions of subsections (c) 
through (g) of section 1128 shall apply to de- 
terminations made under paragraph (2) in 
the same manner as they apply to exclusions 
effected under section 1128(b)(13).”. 

(d) TERMINATION OF PROVIDER AGREEMENTS 
UNDER Menpicare.—Section 1866 (42 U.S.C. 
1395cc) is amended— 

(1) by striking out paragraph (3) of subsec- 
tion (a); 

(2) by amending subsection (b) to read as 
follows: 

“(b)(1) A provider of services may termi- 
nate an agreement with the Secretary under 
this section at such time and upon such 
notice to the Secretary and the public as 
may be provided in regulations, except that 
notice of more than six months shall not be 
required, 

“(2) The Secretary may refuse to enter into 
an agreement under this section or, upon 
such reasonable notice to the provider and 
the public as may be specified in regula- 
tions, may refuse to renew or may terminate 
such an agreement after the Secretary— 

“(A) has determined that the provider fails 
to comply substantially with the provisions 
of the agreement, with the provisions of this 
title and regulations thereunder, or with a 
corrective action required under section 
1886(f)(2)(B), 

“(B) has determined that the provider fails 
substantially to meet the applicable provi- 
sions of section 1861, or 

“(C) has excluded the provider from par- 
ticipation in a program under this title pur- 
suant to section 1128 or section 1128A. 

“(3) A termination of an agreement or a 
refusal to renew an agreement under this 
subsection shall be effective on the same 
date, and with respect to the same items and 
services, as an exclusion from participation 
under the programs under this title would 
become effective under section 1128(c).”; 

(3) in paragraphs (1) and (3) of subsection 
(c), by striking out “an agreement filed 
under this title by a provider of services has 
been terminated by the Secretary” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “the Secretary has ter- 
minated or has refused to renew an agree- 
ment under this title with a provider of serv- 
ices”; 

(4) by inserting “or nonrenewal” in sub- 
section (c) after “termination” each place it 
appears; and 

(5) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

“(g}(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), an institution or agency dissatisfied 
with a determination by the Secretary that 
it is not a provider of services or with a de- 
termination described in subsection (b)(2) 
shall be entitled to a hearing thereon by the 
Secretary (after reasonable notice) to the 
same extent as is provided in section 205(b), 
and to judicial review of the Secretary’s 
final decision after such hearing as is pro- 
vided in section 205(g). 

“(2) An institution or agency is not enti- 
tled to separate notice and opportunity for a 
hearing under both section 1128 and this 
section with respect to a determination or 
determinations based on the same underly- 
ing facts and issues,”. 

(e) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 1869 
(42 U.S.C. 1395ff) is amended by striking out 
subsection (c). 

(f) MEDICAID PLAN Revistons.—Section 
1902(a) (42 U.S.C. 1396b(a)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (23), by inserting “sub- 
section (g) and in” after “except as provided 
in”, 

(2) in paragraph (38), by striking out “re- 
spectively, (A)” and all that follows up to the 
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semicolon at the end and inserting in lieu 
thereof “the information described in sec- 
tion 1128(b)(9)", and 

(3) in paragraph (39)— 

(A) by striking out “bar” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “exclude”, 

(B) by striking out “person” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “individual or entity” each 
place it appears, and 

(C) by inserting “or section 1128A” after 
“section 1128”. 

(g) DENIAL OF FEDERAL FINANCIAL PARTICIPA- 
TION UNDER MEDICAID.—Paragraph (2) of sec- 
tion 1903(i) (42 U.S.C. 1396b(i)) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(2) with respect to any amount expended 
Jor items or services furnished under the 
plan by any individual or entity during any 
period when the individual or entity is ex- 
cluded from participation in the State plan 
under this title pursuant to section 1128 or 
section 1128A; or”. 

(h) OTHER MEDICAID CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.—(1) Subsection (n) of section 1903 
(42 U.S.C. 1396b) is repealed. 

(2) Paragraph (2) of section 1915(a) (42 
U.S.C. 1396n(a)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(2) restricts for a reasonable period of 
time the provider or providers from which 
an individual (eligible for medical assist- 
ance for items or services under the State 
plan) can receive such items or services, if— 

“(A) the State has found, after notice and 
opportunity for a hearing (in accordance 
with procedures established by the State), 
that the individual has utilized such items 
or services at a frequency or amount not 
medically necessary (as determined in ac- 
cordance with utilization guidelines estab- 
lished by the State), and 

“(B) under such restriction, individuals 
eligible for medical assistance for such serv- 
ices have reasonable access (taking into ac- 
count geographic location and reasonable 
travel time) to such services of adequate 
quality.”. 

(i) TITLE XX.—Section 2005(a) (42 U.S.C. 
1397d(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or” at the end of para- 
graph (7), 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (8) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Sor”, and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(9) for payment for any item or service 
furnished by a person excluded from partici- 
pation in the program under this title pur- 
suant to section 1128 or section 1128A.”. 

(j) DENIAL, REVOCATION, OR SUSPENSION OF 
REGISTRATION TO MANUFACTURE, DISTRIBUTE, 
OR DISPENSE A CONTROLLED SUBSTANCE FOR 
ENTITIES EXCLUDED FROM THE MEDICARE PRO- 
GRAM.—Section 304(a) of the Controlled Sub- 
stances Act (21 U.S.C. 824(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or” at the end of para- 
graph (3), 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (4) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Sor”, and 

(3) by inserting after paragraph (4) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“"5) has been excluded (or directed to be 
excluded) from participation in a program 
pursuant to section 1128/a) of the Social Se- 
curity Act.”. 

SEC. 9. CLARIFICATION OF MEDICAID MORATORIUM 
PROVISIONS OF DEFICIT REDUCTION 
ACT OF 1984. 

Section 2373(c) of the Deficit Reduction 
Act of 1984 (Public Law 98-369; 98 Stat. 
1112) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1)— 
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(A) by inserting “(whether or not ap- 
proved)” after “such State’s plan”, 

(B) by inserting “(including any part of 
the plan operating pursuant to section 
1902(f) of that Act), or the operation there- 
under,” after “Social Security Act”, and 

(C) by inserting “(or its operation’s)” after 
“such plan’s’; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(5) In this subsection, a State plan is con- 
sidered to include any amendment or other 
change in the plan which is submitted by a 
State, or for which the Secretary otherwise 
has notice, whether before or after the date 
of enactment of the Deficit Reduction Act of 
1984 and whether or not the amendment or 
change was approved, disapproved, acted 
upon, or not acted upon by the Secretary.”. 
SEC. 10. EFFECTIVE DATES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subsections (b), (c), (d), and (e), the amend- 
ments made by this Act shall become effec- 
tive at the end of the fourteen-day period be- 
ginning on the date of the enactment of this 
Act and shall not apply to administrative 
proceedings commenced before the end of 
such period. 

(6) MANDATORY MINIMUM EXCLUSIONS APPLY 
PROSPECTIVELY.—Section 1128(c)(3)(B) of the 
Social Security Act (as amended by this 
Act), which requires an exclusion of not less 
than five years in the case of certain exclu- 
sions, shall not apply to exclusions based on 
convictions occurring before the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE FOR CHANGES IN MEDIC- 
Alp Law.—(1) The amendments made by sec- 
tions 5 and 8(f) apply (except as provided 
under paragraph (2)) to payments under 
title XIX of the Social Security Act for cal- 
endar quarters beginning more than thirty 
days after the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 

(2) In the case of a State plan for medical 
assistance under title XIX of the Social Se- 
curity Act which the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services determines requires State 
legislation in order for the plan to meet the 
additional requirements imposed by the 
amendments made by this Act, the State 
plan shall not be regarded as failing to 
comply with the requirements of such title 
solely on the basis of its failure to meet these 
additional requirements before the first day 
of the first calendar quarter beginning after 
the close of the first regular session of the 
State legislature that begins after the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 

(3) Subsection (j) of section 1128A of the 
Social Security Act (as added by section 3(f) 
of this Act) takes effect on the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. 

(d) PHYSICIAN MISREPRESENTATIONS.— 
Clauses (it) and (iii) of section 
1128A(a)(1)(C) of the Social Security Act, as 
amended by section 3(a/(1}(F) of this Act, 
and subparagraph (B) of section 
1128Bia)(5) of the Social Security Act, as 
amended by section 4(b/)(3) of this Act, apply 
to claims presented for services performed 
on or after the effective date specified in 
subsection (a), without regard to the date 
the misrepresentation of fact was made. 

(e) CLARIFICATION OF MEDICAID MORATORI- 
uM.—The amendments made by section 9 
apply as though they were originally includ- 
ed in the enactment of section 2373(c) of the 
Deficit Reduction Act of 1984. 

(f) TREATMENT OF CERTAIN DENIALS OF PAY- 
MENT.—For purposes of section 
1128(b)(8)(B) (iii) of the Social Security Act 
fas amended by section 2 of this Act), a 
person shall be considered to have been er- 
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cluded from participation under a program 
under title XVIII if payment to the person 
has been denied under section 1862(d) of the 
Social Security Act, as in effect before the ef- 
fective date specified in subsection (a). 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, a second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

The gentelman from Texas [Mr. 
PICKLE] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Moore] will be recognized for 
20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PICKLE]. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on 
H.R. 1868, the bill presently under 
consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, ever since the Medicare 
Program was created nearly 20 years 
ago, we've been trying to eliminate 
fraud and abuse and protect both the 
patient and the Government. The bill 
we are considering today, H.R. 1868, 
was reported by the Ways and Means 
Committee as the latest effort toward 
this goal. 

Under this legislation, where Medi- 
care and Medicaid sanctions are im- 
posed on health care providers in one 
State, they would be extended to 
other States as well. No longer will a 
physician who has lost his license in 
one State be able to simply relocate 
across a State border and resume busi- 
ness as usual. 

This bill will protect patients from 
providers who have violated profes- 
sional standards and will protect the 
Government from cheats. Enacting 
this legislation will send a clear mes- 
sage and help teach providers that 
crime doesn’t pay. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
useful antifraud and abuse legislation. 


o 1330 


Mr. Speaker, I now yield such time 
as he may consume to the gentleman 
from California (Mr. STARK], the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Health, for a more detailed explana- 
tion of this legislation. 

Mr. STARK. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, today we are consider- 
ing legislation approved by the Ways 
and Means and Energy and Commerce 
Committees designed to reduce fraud 
and abuse in the Medicare and Medic- 
aid Programs. We make no grand 
claim for H.R. 1868. It will not elimi- 
nate fraud or abuse. But it will curtail 
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them and, for that reason alone, de- 
serves passage. 

This legislation protects both pa- 
tients and the Government. It is aimed 
at physicians and other health profes- 
sionals who are disciplined for improp- 
er activity in one State and simply 
move to another State and sin again. 
When this happens, a patient may be 
at risk because of treatment by a 
health professional who has already 
been judged guilty of abuse. Or the 
Government may be paying someone 
who has been barred from program 
participation in another State because 
of financial misbehavior. 

This bill empowers the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services and the 
States to bar such providers from a 
number of Government programs, in- 
cluding Medicare, Medicaid and Ma- 
ternal and Child Health programs on a 
national basis. 

Patients whose care is purchased 
have a right to believe that they are 
treated by competent providers. The 
Government has an obligation not to 
continue paying providers who have 
been disciplined for fraudulent behav- 
ior. This bill will help achieve both of 
these goals. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the consid- 
eration today of H.R. 1868, which will 
protect Medicare and Medicaid pa- 
tients from unscrupulous doctors, and 
will protect the American taxpayer at 
the same time from paying for fraudu- 
lent or false claims. 

I especially appreciate the chairman 
of the Health Subcommittee of the 
Energy and Commerce Committee and 
the chairman of the Health Subcom- 
mittee of our own Ways and Means 
Committee, the two gentlemen from 
California, for joining me in authoring 
this legislation and for moving it to 
the House and through their commit- 
tees so expeditiously. 

We are also joined in sponsoring this 
legislation by 62 of our colleagues 
from both sides of the aisle. The bill 
reflects the recommendations of the 
inspector general; the Department of 
Health and Human Services; the 
American Association of Retired Per- 
sons; the Federation of State Medical 
Licensing Boards, and other physician 
and hospital groups. 

Recently, there has been a great 
deal of attention given to doctors who 
lose their license in one State, but con- 
tinue to practice in another. This bill 
is intended to give the inspector gener- 
al the necessary authority to prevent 
those doctors from treating Medicare 
and Medicaid patients. 

Only a very small percentage of phy- 
sicians are abusing the system, but 
they must be stopped. This bill repre- 
sents a significant improvement 
toward protecting the integrity of the 
Medicare and the Medicaid Programs. 
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Since the Medicare and Medicaid 
programs were established in 1965, 
Federal and State spending for direct 
health care services has grown from $5 
billion to over $112 billion. An unfor- 
tunate byproduct of that growth has 
been an increase in the problems relat- 
ing to fraud and abuse. 

With the implementation of pro- 
spective payment legislation, there are 
fewer opportunities now for fraudu- 
lent billing. Hospitals are being paid a 
fixed amount for providing health 
care services. As long as hospitals are 
accurately reporting the services they 
provide, they will not be affected by 
this legislation. 

This legislation will work hand-in- 
hand with the prospective payment 
system, and insure that the Govern- 
ment is getting what it is paying for. 
We are especially attempting to crack 
down on those providers that have 
shown a pattern of abuse and have 
made no attempt to correct their mis- 
conduct. 

The Department of Health and 
Human Services has already had a 
great deal of success in cracking down 
on fraudulent providers through the 
authority provided by Congress in 
1972, and again in 1977 under the 
Medicare-Medicaid antifraud and 
abuse amendments. The Secretary’s 
authority was delegated to the inspec- 
tor general in 1983. Since that time, 
more than 647 sanctions have been im- 
posed, an amount more than 2 times 
the total imposed in the previous 11 
years. 

This increased activity to protect pa- 
tients as well as the fiscal integrity of 
the Medicare and Medicaid programs 
is indeed heartening and is to be com- 
mended. However, with this increased 
activity has come an awareness that 
serious loopholes still exist in these 
sanction statutes. 

The General Accounting Office iden- 
tified one such loophole for us re- 
cently. The Department is currently 
powerless to bar certain practitioners 
from participating based upon discipli- 
nary actions imposed on them by 
State and medical licensing boards. 
For example, if a physician is found to 
be unqualified to practice medicine, 
and therefore, no longer allowed to 
practice medicine in that State, he 
simply moves to another State where 
he has already, previously been li- 
censed or can gain license, and he is al- 
lowed to continue practicing upon 
Medicare and Medicaid patients, 
among others, even though he has 
been found unqualified to do so. 

This is the gap that allows a physi- 
cian who loses his license in one State 
to continue to practice in another. 
This loophole has subjected many of 
our elderly and poor to inferior medi- 
cal attention at the hands of these 
practitioners. This legislation will 
close that loophole. 
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In addition, we have also stiffened 
the penalties from existing civil mone- 
tary penalties only up to disbarment 
from the program of participating in 
Medicare and Medicaid for a minimum 
of 5 years. Our prompt action in ap- 
proving this legislation will assure 
that the Department has the adequate 
authority to further curtail fraud and 
abuse in our governmental health pro- 
grams. It will also assure quality 
health care services to our Nation's el- 
derly and poor. 

In passing this legislation, we are 
sending a signal to the American 
people that fraudulent and abusive 
health care providers will not be al- 
lowed to destroy the integrity of the 
Medicare and Medicaid programs. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I would be remiss if I 
did not point out to my colleagues in 
the House that H.R. 1868 bears the 
name of Mr. Moore, the distinguished 
gentleman from Louisiana, and. who, 
in the previous Congress, was the 
ranking member of the Health Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and who was the original 
author of this bill. 

I think that I would be remiss if I 
did not thank him for his work in the 
previous Congress which led to this 
legislation. It was reported out of our 
committee in the 98th Congress, and 
due to scheduling problems, never did 
come to the floor. We are sure that 
had it come to the floor, we would 
have passed it then. 

I want to just add my voice to the 
distinguished gentleman from Louisi- 
ana for the pioneering work that he 
did in this area. 

I would also recognize as a very new 
participant in health legislation, to my 
distinguished colleague from Califor- 
nia, who chairs the Subcommittee on 
Health and the Environment of the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce, 
whose collateral work in this area has 
led to the bill being referred to the 
floor today. 

I am most pleased to yield such time 
as he may consume to the distin- 
guished gentleman from California 
(Mr. Waxman] who chairs this Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce 
which has done so much in this area. 

Mr. WAXMAN. I thank my friend 
and colleague for yielding this time to 
me, and I want to join him in com- 
mending the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. Moore] for this very impor- 
tant legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
of H.R. 1868, the Medicare and Medic- 
aid Patient and Program Protection 
Act of 1985. 

At a time when Federal spending for 
Medicare and Medicaid are under in- 
tense budget scrutiny, we simply 
cannot tolerate the diversion of pro- 
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gram funds by fraudulent or abusive 
providers. 

Unfortunately, there are some indi- 
viduals who try to rip off the Medicare 
and Medicaid programs. 

Just last week, the inspector general 
of the Department of Health and 
Human Services announced the impo- 
sition of civil money penalties and as- 
sessments in the amount of $1.79 mil- 
lion against a Florida chiropractor and 
his wife for fraudulently billing Medi- 
care for 2,700 separate services. The 
services were billed under the names 
of medical doctors who had at one 
time been employed by the couple but 
did not render the services. A substan- 
tial portion of these claims were for x 
rays routinely taken of Medicare bene- 
ficiaries that were filed and never read 
by any practitioner. In addition to im- 
posing the civil fines, the IG also sus- 
pended the couple from participating 
in Medicare for 25 years. 

Both the General Accounting Office 
and the inspector general testified 
before the Health and Environment 
Subcommittee this spring that they 
needed additional tools to deter and 
punish fraud and abuse in the Medi- 
care and Medicaid programs. This bill 
gives them the necessary tools. 

H.R. 1868 has four major elements: 
First, it broadens the grounds for ex- 
clusion of health care providers from 
Medicare and Medicaid and the Mater- 
nal and Child Health Services Block 
Grant. 

Second, H.R. 1868 clarifies the Sec- 
retary’s authority to consolidate exclu- 
sion and civil money penalty determi- 
nations involving the same provider in 
a single administrative proceeding. 

Third, H.R. 1868 provides criminal 
penalties for the submission of claims 
by individuals who are not licensed as 
physicians or who obtained their li- 
censes through misrepresentation or 
cheating on a licensing exam. 

Finally, the bill requires States, as a 
condition of receiving Federal Medic- 
aid matching funds, to provide infor- 
mation to the Secretary regarding ac- 
tions taken against health care provid- 
ers by State licensing authorities. 

According to CBO, this bill has no 
cost. CBO argues that it won’t actually 
save us money because Medicare and 
Medicaid beneficiaries will continue to 
receive services from nonfraudulent 
providers. My own view is that the bill 
may well save us money by deterring 
the systematic abuses of the kind in 
the Florida chiropractor case, which 
resulted in, among other things, a lot 
of unnecessary x rays for Medicare pa- 
tients. 

I want to recognize the contributions 
of both Congressman Mapican and 
Congressman Wypen of the Health 
Subcommittee. This bill is not only bi- 
partisan, it is bicommittee. The bill 
before you today was reported by the 
Energy and Commerce Committee in a 
form identical to that reported by the 
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Committee on Ways and Means. There 
was no opposition to the bill in either 
committee. 

The bill has the support of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, the inspector 
general and the administration. 

I urge my colleagues to vote to sus- 
pend the rules and pass H.R. 1868. 


O 1340 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. NIELSON]. 

Mr. NIELSON. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
join in supporting H.R. 1868, the Med- 
icare and Medicaid Patient and Pro- 
gram Protection Act. I strongly sup- 
port its main purpose which is to 
assure that those providers of health 
care services who have demonstrated 
that they are not professionally re- 
sponsible may be excluded from Medi- 
care, Medicaid, and other federally 
funded health care programs. 

I would especially like to point out 
sections of this bill which provide au- 
thority to exclude providers of crimi- 
nal offenses that involve criminal ne- 
glect or abuse of patients from federal- 
ly funded health care programs. 

I also note the section contained in 
this bill that requires States, as a con- 
dition of receiving Federal Medicaid 
matching funds, to provide informa- 
tion to the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services regarding sanctions 
taken against health care practitioners 
by State licensing authorities. It is im- 
portant that Federal officials know 
about errant providers so that these 
providers. cannot simply cross a State 
line and begin billing the Medicare 
and Medicaid programs again. 

While I support all aspects of this 
bill, I hope that all investigators and 
prosecutors who use the authorities 
contained in it use their resources 
wisely and make it their priority to 
pursue those providers whose trans- 
gressions are most costly to Federal 
health care programs. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr., WYDEN]. 

Mr. WYDEN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding time to me. Mr. Speaker, 
today we have the opportunity to vote 
on an important bill which will send 
the strong message that the Federal 
Government won’t let the Medicare 
Program: and senior citizens be swin- 
dled. 

We're not talking about some sort of 
abstract, theoretical issue here—we’re 
talking about cold, hard facts. 

Fact one: The inspector general of 
the Department of Health and Human 
Services has testified that there may 
be more than a dozen diploma mills 
operating in this country—rings where 
people make and sell medical degrees 
to people who have never attended 
medical school and have absolutely no 
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medical training whatsoever. One of 
those mills was operating in my home 
State of Oregon. 

Fact two: A recent hearing before 
the Subcommittee on Health and Long 
Term Care, chaired by Mr. PEPPER, dis- 
closed that there may be as many as 
10,000 phony doctors practicing medi- 
cine in this country. Many of these 
people purchased phony degrees, 
never even attended medical school or 
attended foreign medical schools that 
have no pretense of quality. 

These mills and the thousands of 
phony doctors working in our clinics 
and hospitals make a sham of our 
health care system and are an insult 
to the many fine physicians in this 
country. They’re an insult to our tax- 
payers, too, who often pay the bills for 
bogus “medical services.” 

This legislation to stamp out con- 
sumer fraud and abuse and to put 
these dangerous charlatans out of 
business makes particular good sense 
at a time when critically needed gov- 
ernment health care programs are 
being cut back and frozen. 

In addition to cracking down on 
phony physicians, the legislation will 
allow the Federal Government to stop 
the Medicare and Medicaid traveling 
road show, where physicians who are 
found incompentent’ in one State 
simply move to another State to con- 
tinue their practice, with Medicare 
and Medicaid continuing to pay their 
bills. 

In order to address this serious prob- 
lem, I introduced with Mr. PEPPER the 
Medical Imposters Act of 1985, which 
has been fully incorporated with H.R. 
1868. 

This part of the legislation will close 
a dangerous loophole that currently 
allows phony doctors to receive Medi- 
care payment for physician’s services 
without incurring any penalty. I think 
it’s absurb that currently there is a 
stiff penalty for beneficiaries who 
apply for Medicaid or Medicare bene- 
fits under false pretense, but there is 
no penalty for phony physicians. My 
bill will close this gap in the laws by 
penalizing bogus doctors who file for 
Medicare or Medicaid reimbursement 
for physican’s services and penalizing 
doctors who falsely claim to be certi- 
fied in a medical speciality and then 
seek Medicare or Medicaid reimburse- 
ment, 

I applaud Mr. Waxman and Mr. 
STARK,- distinguished chairs of the 
Health Subcommittees in the House, 
for, their leadership and dedication in 
bringing this important bill to the 
floor quickly. Strong bipartisan sup- 
port has made clear that we need to 
put the health and safety of our sen- 
iors before the greed and fast foot- 
work of charlatans. H.R. 1868 will 
allow the Federal Government to take 
concrete steps toward putting medical 
imposters out of business. 
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Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the gentleman from Oregon for 
his remarks, and certainly I thank the 
chairman of our committee, the gen- 
tleman from California, and the chair- 
man of the Health Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce for their help, their support, 
and their coauthorship. 

With that, Mr. Speaker, I yield back 

the balance of my time. 
@ Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, as a co- 
sponosor of this legislation I urge the 
House to quickly pass H.R. 1868, the 
Medicare and Medicaid Patient and 
Program Protection Act of 1985. It is 
time that we take another strong and 
definitive step in the battle to rid Med- 
icare and Medicaid of the dual evils of 
fraud and abuse which cost this 
Nation at least $7 billion a year. 

The particular type of fraud and 
abuse we are going after with this leg- 
islation involves another angle far 
more dangerous than just waste of dol- 
lars. It has to do with the very integri- 
ty of the program and those providers 
who participate in it. This bill has as 
its main purpose to strengthen the 
hand of the Secretary of HHS to keep 
out of the Medicare and Medicaid pro- 
grams those providers who through 
either criminal acts or other travesties 
have reached the degree of incompe- 
tence to have had their license to prac- 
tice in one State revoked. 

More specifically the bill has four 
main elements. It mandates the exclu- 
sion from Medicare and Medicaid of 
individuals convicted of program relat- 
ed crimes or patient abuse and neglect. 
The bill extends the coverage to in- 
clude the Maternal and Child Health 
Services Block Grant as well as the 
Social Services Block Grant. 

The committee bill also revises the 
current civil money penalty authori- 
ties. It clarifies the Secretary’s author- 
ity to consolidate exclusion and civil 
money determinations involving the 
same provider into a single administra- 
tive proceeding, and it broadens the 
Secretary’s authority to seek injunc- 
tive relief to protect assets for the pay- 
ment of civil money penalties imposed. 

Third, the bill provides for criminal 
penalties for the submission of claims 
by individuals who are not licensed as 
physicians or who obtained their li- 
censes through misrepresentation or 
cheating on a licensing exam. 

Finally, the bill requires States as a 
condition of receiving Federal Medic- 
aid matching funds to provide infor- 
mation to the Secretary regarding ac- 
tions taken against health eare practi- 
tioners by State licensing authorities. 

All of these steps are necessary if we 
are to, in fact, combat still another 
form of fraud and abuse practiced 
against these Federal health pro- 
grams. This legislation was in some 
measure spurred by a General Ac- 
counting Office report which recom- 
mended that HHS needed to have ex- 
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panded Federal authority to protect 
Medicare and Medicaid patients from 
health practitioners who lose their li- 
censes. It was developing into far too 
common a practice. A health care pro- 
vider would lose their license in one 
State for any number of reasons. 
Many were licensed in several States 
and what they did was simply pick up 
their practice and move elsewhere to 
one of the other States where they did 
have a license to practice, resume the 
practice and resume their participa- 
tion in Medicare and Medicaid. This 
practice served as an invitation to the 
kind of abuse which was happening in 
far too many States. In some instances 
even when States were notified, their 
processes could take up to 3 years to 
bring to final resolution, meanwhile 
the health care practitioner could con- 
tinue to practice. 

Those individuals served by Medi- 
care and Medicaid have a right to be 
treated by the best qualified health 
care providers. They most certainly 
should not be subjected to treatment 
by someone who has committed a 
criminal offense perhaps involving the 
misuse of drugs or fraud and abuse. 
The taxpayers of this Nation should 
not be subsidizing the continued par- 
ticipation in Medicare or Medicaid of 
unscrupulous and incompetent health 
care providers. This bill will go a long 
way toward correcting this obvious 
abuse. 

In a time when we are conscious of 
the need to develop better solvency for 
the Medicare program—one obvious 
plaee to start is to rid the system of 
the rampant fraud waste and abuse 
that does exist. The work of the in- 
spector general at HHS has been com- 
mendable and has made some genuine 
inroads. However there is much more 
to do. Just yesterday according to an 
article in U.S.A. Today, 21 Texas hos- 
pitals have filed billions of dollars in 
false Medicare claims in a scandal lik- 
ened by the GAO to defense contract 
overcharges. The amounts may reach 
into the billions.e 
@ Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, as a 
cosponsor of H.R. 1868, the Medicare 
Patient and Program Protection Act of 
1985, I would like to stress the impor- 
tance of this long overdue legislation 
which protects our Social Security 
beneficiaries from fraudulent health 
practitioners. 

All of our citizens deserve to be pro- 
tected from unscrupulous practition- 
ers who woud otherwise be able to 
treat Medicare and Medicaid patients 
in one State, after losing their licenses 
in a different State for reasons of 
fraud, financial abuse, or neglect or 
abuse of patients. These practices are 
not only direct abuses against our Fed- 
eral and State medical programs, but 
also against the elderly and disadvan- 
taged people of our country. 

I am pleased that Congress is taking 
action to close the existing loopholes 
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which allow for such obvious wrongdo- 
ings to take place within our Nation’s 
medical system.@ 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PICKLE] that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 1868, as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF HOUSE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 192 


Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my name be removed as a cosponsor of 
House Joint Resolution 192. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL DAY OF REMEM- 
BRANCE OF MAN’S INHUMAN- 
ITY TO MAN 


Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 
192) to designate April 24, 1985, as 
“National Day of Remembrance of 
Man’s Inhumanity to Man,” as amend- 
ed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.J. Res. 192 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That April 24, 1986, 
is hereby designated as “National Day of 
Remembrance of Man’s Inhumanity to 
Man”, and the President of the United 
States is authorized and requested to issue a 
proclamation calling upon the people of the 
United States to observe such day as a day 
of remembrance for all victims of genocide, 
especially the one and one-half million 
people of Armenian ancestry who were vic- 
tims of the genocide perpetrated in Turkey 
between 1915 and 1923, and in whose 
memory this date is commemorated by all 
Armenians and their friends throughout the 
world. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp] 
will be recognized for 20 minutes and 
the gentleman from Utah ([Mr. 
HANSEN] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 


Speaker, I 
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The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution before 
us today is reported from the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
Even though it has 232 sponsors, as of 
a moment ago 231, I guess, we would 
normally bring this kind of a resolu- 
tion to the floor with that many co- 
sponsors under a unanimous consent. 
That was not possible in this case. 

I want to make it very clear that 
members of the committee did object 
to the resolution when it was being 
considered; that we held open the 
offer of bringing this bill with a rule 
so that it would be amendable on the 
floor, and the minority indicated to 
me that they did not wish to have it 
handled in that fashion, that they 
would rather have it come on suspen- 
sion with a straight up-or-down vote. 

It is a privilege for me to support 
House Joint Resolution 192, which 
designates April 24, 1986 as “National 
Day of Remembrance of Man’s Inhu- 
manity to Man.” It sets aside a day of 
commemoration for all victims of 
genocide, and especially the 1.5 million 
Armenians who were the victims of 
mass killings in Turkey between 1915 
and 1923. 

I would like to emphasize that this 
resolution does not criticize the Gov- 
ernment of Turkey. It deals entirely 
with the past and in no way reflects 
negatively on the present Government 
of Turkey with whom we enjoy good 
relations. I urge my colleagues to keep 
this in mind. 

These has been some objection to 
the resolution from the State Depart- 
ment, which feels it could damage sen- 
sitive negotiations. For my part, I 
think this is a specious argument. We 
are talking here of events that oc- 
curred in eastern Turkey at a time 
when the Ottoman Empire was in the 
last throes of its decline, and before 
the modern-day Republic of Turkey 
was established. 

This resolution is extremely impor- 
tant to the thousands of Armenian- 
Americans who have contributed and 
are contributing so much to our 
Nation. I think it would be impossible 
to explain to them that this body, 
which has passed many Holocaust- 
type resolutions in the past, closed it 
eyes to this period of horrendous mass 
murdering. We would, and I think 
rightly, be accused of discrimination. 

Many of the Armenian-Americans 
are themselves survivors of that terri- 
ble time. Others are sons and daugh- 
ters of those who lived through it. We 
will be breaking faith with those 
people if we fail to take simple recog- 
nition of this event. 

We will be breaking faith with 
people like Levonti Azadian, who lives 
in Southfield, outside Detroit. She was 
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born in 1907 and well remembers the 
genocide. Her family numbered 42 
before the nightmare. When it ended, 
there were four. She remembers well 
her grandfather’s throat being slit and 
his body thrown into a well. She wor- 
ries now that when survivors like her 
die there will be no memory of the 
nightmare. 

Michael Nishanian, who also lives in 
Southfield, also remembers. Born in 
1920, there were 44 members of his 
family before the genocide. When it 
was all over, there were 11. He recalls 
that the police took his father and his 
brother and that they were never seen 
again. During it all his strength came 
from his father’s admonition that he 
was born a Christian and should die a 
Christian no matter what they tried to 
do to make him a Moslem. 

Just recently the President ad- 
dressed several groups in Europe and 
pointed out repeatedly that it is not 
our policy to hold the present Repub- 
lic of West Germany responsible for 
the activities of their predecessors 
when Germany was a totalitarian 
state under the rule of the Nazis. 

The parallel here, the State Depart- 
ment concern notwithstanding, is 
striking. 

And I don’t think we want to be in a 
position where we are saying that we 
recognize the mass murders of some as 
genocide, but not the mass murders of 
others. Given our clear position on the 
Holocaust, I don’t think we can simply 
shrug our shoulders here and say this 
is something that happened a long 
time ago and let’s just forget it. 

We have an opportunity to speak up 
and say the things that should have 
been said a long time ago: that what 
happened in Turkey those many dec- 
ades ago is against all that America 
stands for—that when people turn 
against their own in a national orgy of 
bloodletting just because they don’t 
like someone else’s religion or the 
church they go to, they can expect our 
condemnation in the court of world 
opinion. 

In the history of man, few acts of vi- 
olence even come close to what hap- 
pened in Turkey during those terrible 
8 years. Virtually the whole Christian 
population was wiped out. And their 
only crime was that they were Chris- 
tians in a Moslem country. 

It is their annihilation that we are 
proposed to remember. And such a re- 
memberance is in no way an attack on 
the prevent government or the brave 
Turkish soldiers who fought shoulder- 
to-shoulder with us in Korea. Our only 
purpose here is to call attention to an 
act of incredible inhumanity in the 
hope that what we do will serve as a 
reminder for the future. 
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Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 
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Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong opposi- 
tion to the adoption of this resolution. 

It is a bill that appears to be noncon- 
troversial. Who among us could 
oppose establishing a day to remember 
those who have suffered and to 
ponder the tragedy? Yet, Mr. Speaker, 
this resolution goes far beyond the 
noble purpose. 

It is an accusation of the history, the 
disputed facts, so to speak, Sunday’s 
Washington Post wondered if it was le- 
gitimate and a serious question that 
we were finding ourselves involved in. 
_ The think that really bothers me, 
Mr. Speaker, is whether this Chamber 
is really qualified to get into this issue. 
Should we take one side or the other? 
It always reminds me of a trial where 
the plaintiff gets up and says the 
person has a tremendous injury and 
the defense gets up and says the plain- 
tiff is a malingerer. I do not really 
know, if we look at this and look at 
the scholars who have been involved 
in this particular issue, whether or not 
this Chamber, this group is qualified 
or if there is one among us, in this 
group of 435, who can say this is truly 
a genocide. 

And whether or not it is a genocide 
is really not the issue, in my mind. 
The issue comes down to another more 
important fact, and that fact comes 
out that in our NATO alliance we have 
this country, the Republic of Turkey. 
The Republic of Turkey has been one 
of our very faithful and strong allies 
for many years. We have bases there. 
We have a good rapport with these 
people. 

Now, as the distinguished committee 
chairman pointed out, the Ottoman 
Empire is now gone. This is an empire 
that. in effect perpetuated this so- 
called genocide, if there was one. How 
can we in good conscience stand here 
and say this Ottoman Empire that is 
gone, completely defunct and over 
with, did this, and we are now going to 
put this on a government that stepped 
into that country and say, “You are 
responsible for what they did’’? I have 
a hard time believing that. Just like 
there were people on this continent 
before this Nation took over. Are we 
responsible for anything they did? I 
would have a hard time believing that. 

So as I look» at it, Mr. Speaker, I 
think it is alittle wrong for us to pick 
out this one thing: 

The chairman of the committee 
mentioned that the reason these 
people had these problems was be- 
cause they believed in Christianity. I 
would say that the founder of Christi- 
anity made it abundantly clear how 
He should treat those who walk 
against him. I have a hard time buying 
that argument. I think, as I read the 
Book, what the founder of Christiani- 
ty talked about was to forgive your en- 
emies and turn the other cheek; it was 
not to go back and seek revenge. 
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So as I look at this, this is one par- 
ticular thing we are pulling out, ex- 
tracting from all others all around this 
world. We are seeing it in Cambodia, 
we have seen it in Russia, we have 
seen it in Nazi Germany, and we have 
seen it in many other places. So why 
today? Why today, on this particular 
day, do we extract just the one and 
bring it up and say this is the one we 
are going to look at? 

Contrary to those of us in America 
who think we are the only God-given 
people who have pure hearts and clean 
hands, we have had it practiced right 
here. In one of our States in 1832 they 
issued an order to exterminate the 
Mormons, and that was not even re- 
scinded until 4 years ago. So when you 
get down to it, is it our position to 
rehash all these old problems and 
bring them up in front of our eyes and 
say, “Here, let’s do it again”? Or is it 
our position to look at it a little differ- 
ently? 

So as we look at it today, this is not 
a political issue. This is not an issue of 
whether or not you have Armenians in 
California, in Illinois, or New York, or 
whether you have Turks in your area. 
This is an issue of what is right for a 
great ally that we have had for many 
years, and I think we would be amiss, 
Mr. Speaker, if we went beyond that 
point and passed this. I think today we 
should look at our conscience and say 
that this is one fine ally that we have 
had; let us forget it at this point, let us 
forgive, and let us have this one 


behind us. 
Mr. Speaker, I would call upon the 


Members of this House who walk past 
the Supreme Court building and see 
that sign that says, “Equal Justice 
under the Law” to remember that if 
we are going to play games, if we are 
going to do this today, let us be equal 
with everybody. If we are going to pass 
this, I personally felt that it should 
not have come out of committee speci- 
fying these two different groups of in- 
dividuals that we all respect very 
much, but it should have gone over 
the whole gamut of those involved. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I would sug- 
gest to the body that we vote no on 
this particular issue. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I would just like to ob- 
serve that the gentleman’s party has 
been embarrassed on more than one 
occasion by the nominee in my con- 
gressional district who does not believe 
there were 6 million Jews killed and 
further believes they brought it on 
themselves if there were any killed. 

So the idea that people have quib- 
bled about these things afterwards is 
not unusual. That has never been 
raised on the floor of this House in my 
years here with the literally dozens 
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and dozens of resolutions that have 
touched directly or indirectly on the 
incidents that were perpetrated by 
what is now our strongest European 
ally during a bad period of time in 
that country. And as recently as a 
couple of weeks ago, the President of 
the United States was saying that. I do 
not find myself out of step with the 
sentiments and comments of the Presi- 
dent at all. One might suggest that be- 
cause of the heightened public inter- 
est in his visit to the cemetery, his re- 
marks went further than he might 
have wanted, but I am not going to 
question whether the President really 
meant it or not. He said it with sinceri- 
ty, the American people heard it with 
sincerity and understood it to be what 
he believed, and I am taking him at 
his word. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not going to quib- 
ble with the gentleman. And if he 
wants a resolution commemorating 
the persecution of the Mormons, he 
can have my support immediately. 

Mr. HANSEN. No. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. I would sup- 
port that immediately. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 
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Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2% minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. WHITEHURST]. 

Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Speaker, 
there is one word to describe this reso- 
lution. It is egregious. In nine terms in 
this body, I have seen my share of res- 
olutions that were not worth our time 
to consider, but this really takes the 
prize, because the sponsors of this res- 
olution are trying to have their cake 
and eat it, too. 

On the one hand, they say that at- 
tention should be called to an example 
of genocide that allegedly occurred 70 
years ago. On the other hand, they 
say it is not directed against the Turk- 
ish Republic. 

The question I ask is, Whose diplo- 
mats are being murdered by Armenian 
terrorists today? Not from the Otto- 
man empire, they are current servants 
of the Turkish Republic. 

We speak about resolutions for 
other groups who have been victims of 
genocide. What is it going to be next 
week, one for the American Indians? 

There is hardly a country that does 
not have some shadow on its past that 
is a blemish and that causes its 
present generation some shame; but 
this is going to boomerang on us. Sev- 
eral of us have just returned from a 
visit to Turkey. We have been advised 
in no uncertain terms about the sensi- 
tivity of this resolution in that coun- 
try. The people are very proud and 
take no responsibility for what might 
have happened more than two genera- 
tions ago. 

The Turkish Republic was born out 
of the ashes of the Ottoman empire, 
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so they see this for what it is, a gratui- 
tous slap in the face to a loyal and 
most faithful ally. 

I think that we place in jeopardy the 
vital interests of the United States if 
we pass this resolution. I hope and 
urge my colleagues to vote against it. 
All we are doing is creating for our- 
selves and for our friends a great deal 
of mischief. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana (Mr. BURTON]. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan indicated that this was not a slap 
at the Turkish Government, but they 
consider it to be one. 

I received this telegram from the 
Turkish Ambassador: 

H.J. Res, 192 which would indict Turkey 
for fallacious and historically unsubstantiat- 
ed charges of genocide on the Armenians 
living in the Ottoman empire in 1915. If 
such such resolutions were to be adopted by 
the U.S. Congress, that would be tanta- 
mount to the validation and legitimization 
of the pretexts advanced by Armenian ter- 
rorists each time they assassinate a Turkish 
official or an innocent bystander. 

In the eyes of the Turkish people, such a 
course of action would constitute nothing 
less than encouraging the terrorists to con- 
tinue shedding further Turkish blood. As 
you know, in the past decade, Armenian ter- 
rorists have murdered over 40 Turkish dip- 
lomats and their family members. The at- 
tempt during the 98th Congress to pass 
such a resolution caused great furor in 
Turkey. The Turkish nation as a whole 
equated the endorsement of Armenian alle- 
gations with the U.S. congressional support 
for hostile forces whose aim is to carve out a 
portion of Turkey (a NATO ally) and annex 
it to the Soviet Socialist Republic of Arme- 
nia, in keeping with the declared aim of Ar- 
menian terrorist organizations. 

The passage of H.J. Res. 192 would strike 
at the innermost sensitivities of the Turkish 
people and will be regarded by them as a 
manifestly hostile action. 

Turkey is a great ally. The largest 
military facility between Italy and the 
Philippines is in Turkey. They are on 
the Soviet border. We really need 
them and to jeopardize our relation- 
ship with Turkey by passing this reso- 
lution, I think would be a terrible mis- 
take. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes and 15 seconds to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. BATEMAN]. 

Mr. BATEMAN. Mr. Speaker, after 
studying this issue carefully and after 
3 intense days of visits to American 
NATO and Turkish military installa- 
tions and discussions with the Foreign 
Minister, the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs and the Minister of Defense of 
Turkey, I have concluded that it 
would not only be a mistake, but a 
tragic one, for this House to pass 
House Joint Resolution 192. At best, 
its passage would be an exercise in 
ethnic politics appealing to a handful 
of constituents. At worst, it will deliver 
a serious blow to our alliance with one 
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of our must supporting and vital 
NATO allies. 

The political and military leadership 
of Turkey are concerned about House 
Joint Resolution 192 to an extent and 
depth that its passage will indeed 
damage the steadfast manner in which 
the people of Turkey have supported 
the United States and they have done 
so in an extraordinary way. 

The good intentions of the sponsors 
of House Joint Resolution 192 in con- 
demning genocide are not questioned. 
The wisdom of a gratuitous insult to 
one of our most needed and trusted 
allies is another matter. 

The leaders of Turkey dispute the 
assertions of House Joint Resolution 
192 on a factual basis. They deplore it 
beyond any factual dispute on the 
basis that whatever wrong was perpe- 
trated early in this century, those 
wrongs were committed by the Otto- 
man empire, which was allied with the 
Kaiser in World War I and not the Re- 
public of Turkey which emerged from 
the ashes of the Ottoman empire. 

There is indeed serious and sincere 
dispute over the factual premises of 
this resolution. It charges: “the geno- 
cide perpetrated in Turkey between 
1915 and 1923.” 

This resolution perpetuates this per- 
sistent misstatement of historical fact. 
The atrocities perpetrated on the Ar- 
menian people between 1915 and 1923 
were not the responsibility of the 
people of the Republic of Turkey. 
There is no dispute over the noninvol- 
vement of the nation of Turkey, 
founded in 1923 as one of the new na- 
tions emerging from the ashes of the 
Ottoman empire. Turkey is a country 
which is a bridge between East and 
West and predominantly and histori- 
cally the Turks are an Islamic people; 
yet, following the vision of their hero 
and the founder of the Turkish Re- 
public, Kemal] Ataturk, the people and 
the Government chose a European 
pro-Western orientation. As one of the 
most strategic areas on Earth, control- 
ling access to and from the Black Sea 
and the Eastern Mediterreanean Sea, 
through the Bosporus and the Darda- 
nelles, Turkey is of paramount impor- 
tance to the United States. 

Turkey has been intensely pro- 
American and was among the few na- 
tions who deployed troops to fight 
along with us in Korea. 

Turkish acceptance of its defensive 
mission in NATO is crucial to NATO's 
success and to the security of the 
United States. 

With the reelection of Andreas Pa- 
pandreou’s Pan-Hellenic Socialist gov- 
ernment in Greece, the importance of 
Turkey to protect NATO's southern 
flank is all the more pronounced, The 
Papandreou government, recently 
aligned with Greece’s pro-Moscow 
Communist Party, emits increasingly 
anti-American rhetoric and maintains 
a declared intention of closing the 
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four U.S. NATO military bases in 
Greece. If the Socialists and Commu- 
nists in Greece follow through with 
their pledges and threats, it certainly 
makes our Turkish alliance even more 
important. 

I hope we will not do unnecessary 
and gratuitous damage by passing this 
resolution. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. LEATH]. 

Mr. LEATH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
hate that I have to be against this res- 
olution, because it sounds like a reso- 
lution that anybody could vote for and 
I have great respect for my friend, the 
gentleman from California, Mr. Tony 
CoELHO. As I look down the cosponsor 
list, I have great respect for most ev- 
erybody on that list; but I think 
something that appears to us, sitting 
in this Chamber today as very inno- 
cent, is very much differently per- 
ceived by our great ally, Turkey. 

We just returned, a number of us, 
from an Armed Services Committee 
trip to Turkey. I can understand why 
our Armenian people in this country 
would be upset about the events that 
happened 70 years ago, so are we. 

Let me tell you, the Turkish people 
today do not like to remember that 
any more than we do. It is a very diffi- 
cult thing, but the problem is one of 
perception. What will we accomplish if 
we pass this resolution? 

We will make some people who, obvi- 
ously, have some bad memories that 
are currently living in this great coun- 
try of ours perhaps feel a little better, 
but we are going to take the strongest 
link in NATO, Turkey, and embarrass 
them. 

Now, visualize, if you can, the coun- 
try of Turkey, sitting there with a 700- 
kilometer border on the Soviet Union. 
Its next neighbor is Iraq. Its next 
neighbor is Iran. Its next neighbor is 
Syria and across the Bosporus Straits, 
Papandreou constantly causing tur- 
moil. These people are sitting there on 
a powder keg, the most strategic piece 
of geography to the free world on the 
face of this Earth. 

Now, we can sit here and say they 
should not get upset about this resolu- 
tion. Let me tell you something. They 
are upset about it, because they do not 
feel that they should be slapped in the 
face. We can say we are not doing 
that, but as far as the Turks are con- 
cerned, that is what we are doing, for 
something that happened prior to the 
time that the republic they live in 
today even came into existence. 
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Now, I do not think we can just sit 
here and just slough it off and say, 
well, this does not mean anything. 

So I would hope we would think 
deeply before we vote on this resolu- 
tion. 
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Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. RAHALL]. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state his parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, is the 
bill under consideration House Joint 
Resolution 192? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is 
House Joint Resolution 192, as amend- 
ed. 

Mr. WALKER. And that amendment 
took place at the beginning of this 
process? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
amendment was included in the 
motion to suspend the rules. 

Mr. WALKER. It was included in 
the motion to suspend the rules. Is it 
possible for another motion for 
amendment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair would state, not at this time. 

Mr. WALKER. Is it possible under 
unanimous consent to amend the bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Any 
modification of the motion offered by 
the manager of the bill would require 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. WALKER. The manager would 
have to yield for that purpose? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker, many 
commentators have argued that, what- 
ever the consequences for our rela- 
tions with the Republic of Turkey, or 
for our policy of fighting terrorism, we 
should pass House Joint Resolution 
192 on purely moral grounds. I am 
sympathetic to this argument. How 
could we morally defend ignoring or 
covering up a crime as heinous as that 
of genocide? 

And I salute my distinguished friend 
from the State of Michigan, Mr. FORD, 
and my distinguished friend from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. COELHO, for defending this 
argument and making it before us 
today, and I find myself in agreement 
with them on more issues than I am in 
disagreement. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I think it is 
important that we ask the question: Is 
it moral to levy such a great charge 
when the historical assumptions on 
which it rests are so clearly open to 
historical debate? And, as has already 
been mentioned, it is important that 
we look at that historical debate and 
let scholars who are very knowledgea- 
ble in this area decide the true resolu- 
tion of this issue. It is important, as 
has already been pointed out, that we 
consider the importance of Turkey to 
our NATO defenses and security of 
the United States. 

I urge a “no” vote on the resolution. 
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Mr. Speaker, let us review the open 
letter to the House recently published 
by over 60 of our most distinguished 
scholars of Turkish, Ottoman, and 
Middle Eastern studies. That letter 
asks the House to recognize that the 
nature of the events which occured in 
Eastern Anatolia during the period 
cited by this resolution is still a matter 
of historical debate. Armenians argue 
passionately that the tragedy which 
befell their people in Turkey was the 
result of a deliberate Ottoman govern- 
ment policy to destroy their race. This 
is the view adopted by the resolution. 
Turks argue just as passionately that 
hundreds of thousands of Muslims 
met the same fate in that time and 
place, and that these horrors were the 
result of war and the disease and 
famine which accompanied it. They 
deny vehemently that there was a de- 
liberate policy to exterminate the Ar- 
menian people. Let us not forget that 
the tens of thousands of Armenians 
living in Istanbul—the Ottoman cap- 
ital—were largely left alone and con- 
tinue to live there. 

The historians point out that con- 
gressional endorsement of a resolution 
based on the views held by only one 
side of this debate will limit historical 
enquiry and damage the credibility of 
the legislative process. Be that as it 
may, lending the authority of this 
body to a statement on which a large 
number of scholars is unable to agree 
will debase the value of this House, 
harm our relations with Turkey, and 
give heart to the terrorists who seek to 
force the world to accept a character- 
ization these historians are not yet 
prepared to accept. 

I ask my colleagues to leave resolu- 
tion of this historical point to scholars 
equipped to do so, and to vote no on 
this resolution. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. SIL- 
JANDER]. 

Mr. SILJANDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
intend to vote against House Joint 
Resolution 192. Like many Members I 
find this to be a difficult vote. 

I do not dispute the historical reality 
of the enormous number of Armenian 
deaths. I am satisfied that the evi- 
dence is sufficient to justify the claim 
hundreds of thousands of Armenians 
died during the reign of the decrepit 
and corrupt Ottoman empire which 
was allied to Germany in World War I. 

I must vote against this resolution 
because it is clearly being aimed at the 
present Government of Turkey which 
has no political relationship to the 
Ottoman empire. The Turkey of today 
is one of our most vital allies in 
NATO. It is supportive of our efforts 
in the Middle East. It has fought with 
us in Europe and Asia over the course 
of the last 50 years. 

The Turkey of today is a young de- 
mocracy constantly under threat of 
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disruption from the Communist na- 
tions of Bulgaria and the Soviet Union 
on its borders, and a intimidating and 
anti-NATO Prime Minister in Greece. 
Our goal in Congress should be to 
build bridges between our family of 
allies, not build walls. This resolution 
clearly will have a destructive effect 
on our bilateral relationship with 
present day Turkey and do nothing to 
punish the evils of the Ottomans. 

I do not question the intentions of 
the sponsors of this resolution. Yet, I 
am deeply distressed that this resolu- 
tion is little more than an insult aimed 
at the Republic of Turkey for the sake 
of appeasing special interest groups in 
the United States. The Republic of 
Turkey did not exist at the time the 
sponsors claim the Armenian genocide 
took place. 

I urge my colleagues to resist the 
pressure of special interests and vote 
against this resolution, not because we 
dispute the historical accuracy of the 
sponsors, but because we value the 
friendship of our allies in the Republic 
more that we remember the evils of 
the Ottoman empire. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. HILLIS]. 

Mr. HILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the pending resolution. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. DICKINSON]. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to endorse and underscore 
what has already been stated from the 
well of this House by the opponents to 
this resolution, 

Nobody is condoning or wants to be 
on record as voting against something 
condemning genocide. But that is not 
really what is involved here. 

As has been pointed out, our com- 
mittee has just returned from Turkey, 
one of our most important links in the 
NATO chain. We met with the Speak- 
er of the parliament, we met with the 
Prime Minister, we met with the 
Deputy Chief of the Turkish General 
Staff. What it all boils down to is that 
we are gratuitously and for no real 
good reason affronting a good friend 
and ally. 

Now, in my district I do not have 
many Turks. I do not have many Ar- 
menians. But I have got over 530,000 
Americans in my district and the best 
vote and the most. important thing 
that we can do for the American 
people, my constituents and your con- 
stituents, is to vote this resolution 
down because this is not in our best in- 
terest. 

We can moralize as much as we 
want, but I am telling my colleagues 
that we are offending a very good, 
staunch friend and ally if we do this. 
You cannot cast it in any other shape 
or form. That is the way they perceive 
it, according to the people with whom 
we have just talked. 
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I think we are going to be winding 
up where we are likely to be shooting 
ourselves in the foot, and we get noth- 
ing good out of it if we pass this. 

So I hope we would vote no. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. LEHMAN]. 

Mr. LEHMAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am really distressed at this 
debate today and I am ashamed of my 
State Department because I think 
they have taken an unconscionable po- 
sition when they have said that they 
will ignore the truth, they will ignore 
what happened in that part of the 
world at the beginning of this century 
because of a particular political rela- 
tionship they have at the present time 
with the current Government of 
Turkey. 

That is the same kind of attitude 
that led to this holocaust. It is the 
same kind of attitude that led to the 
next holocaust against the Jewish 
people. I think by taking this strictly 
limited political view and ignoring the 
truth of history they are doing a grave 
injustice, not just to the Armenian 
peg but to the American people as 
well. 

I have a lot of firsthand knowledge 
of the circumstances of this. I know 
people who witnessed the genocide 
firsthand. My wife is of Armenian de- 
scent, as are many of my friends. 

This is not a matter of conjecture. 
The only people in the world who 
reject the notion that there was geno- 
cide against the Armenian people is 
the present Government of Turkey. It 
is a matter of historical fact accepted 
by every single historian of the time. 
And if we go around this world making 
judgments about what happened in 
the past based upon what our current 
political situation is, then I think we 
are going to get ourselves in a lot more 
trouble real fast. 

I ask this body to recognize the 
truth of what happened at the begin- 
ning of this century to the Armenian 
people. This is the surest way to 
ensure that we never have another 
genocide. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 2 minutes to the gentlewom- 
an from Connecticut [Mrs. JOHNSON]. 

Mrs. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this resolution, and I 
agree with the preceding speaker that 
the issue here is fact, not responsibil- 
ity. We are not asking the Turkish 
Government to take responsibility for 
the genocide of Armenians in Turkey. 
The current Turkish Government was 
not the government in power when 
this massacre occurred. 

We are asking rather that the cur- 
rent Turkish Government recognize 
the reality of this happening, the fact 
of this event. 

I represent many Armenian people. 
If you could sit, as have I, and listen to 
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people talk about watching their par- 
ents murdered, about being a part of 
that long march, about the experience 
of genocide, of facing death for the 
mere crime of nationality, you would 
understand that it is a miracle that 
they survived and a deep and abiding 
insult that our Government at this 
time does not admit this event as a 
fact of history. 

There was a genocide in Armenia. 
Our own records before our own For- 
eign Affairs Committees affirm that 
reality and the only reason that this 
resolution, whose larger purpose is to 
recognize all victims of genocide, 
refers specifically to the Armenian 
genocide is to assure that the record of 
history is accurate and the fact of that 
event is recognized and recorded. 

We are asking no more than that, 
and surely if we do not acknowledge 
the events of history we will be 
doomed to repeat them. That is one of 
the reasons why the Holocaust in Ger- 
many has been kept before the eyes of 
the German people, the Western 
World, and the entire globe. It is one 
of the reasons why it is important that 
we as American citizens acknowledge 
the fact of this tragic event in the his- 
tory of one of our close and important 
allies. 

It should not disturb that ally rela- 
tionship but that ally relationship 
must not require us to deny what is 
very real in the lives of our own people 
is a fact of history. I urge passage of 
the resolution. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. BADHAM]. 
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Mr. BADHAM. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that it is important that we reas- 
sure our friend and ally, the Republic 
of Turkey, that the United States re- 
mains committed to that friendship 
and alliance. House Joint Resolution 
192 is an attack on the integrity of the 
people and government of modern 
Turkey. Indeed, the country and gov- 
ernment involved in the Armenian 
Tragedy of 1915, the Ottoman Empire, 
collapsed and disappeared in 1918. The 
Turkish nation which arose from the 
ashes of the Ottoman Empire has 
little in common with its predecessor. 
Mustapho Kemal Ataturk led Turkey 
into the Western community of demo- 
cratic nations, of which Turkey is now 
an integral part and key member. 
Turkish soldiers fought and died 
beside our own in the defense of free- 
dom in Korea. And, Turkey was one of 
the few nations to give sanctuary to 
Jewish Refugees of the Nazi Holo- 
caust. 

In addition, we must not in any way 
concede legitimacy to the extremist 
positions and criminal activities of the 
contemporary Armenian terrorists. 
These terrorists have perpetrated 
their acts of violence throughout the 
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Western World, including the United 
States. More than 50 Turks have been 
murdered, mostly diplomats who 
sought to maintain Turkey’s links to 
the West. Americans also have been 
targeted and killed. The Armenian ter- 
rorists, who have links with other anti- 
democratic and anti-American terror- 
ist organizations such as the Islamic 
Jihad, seek to undermine, and ulti- 
mately dismember Turkey. 

Secretary Shultz expressed his con- 
cern about the potential implications 
of similar legislation, House Joint Res- 
olution 37, in a letter to the Speaker. I 
share the Secretary’s concerns and be- 
lieve that after reviewing this corre- 
spondence my colleagues will oppose 
House Joint Resolution 192. Thus, I 
request that the Secretary’s letter be 
inserted after my remarks. 

It would be the height of immorality 
for us to allow this resolution to be 
used to condemn our loyal ally 
Turkey, whose sons have died beside 
our own, and serve the interests of ter- 
rorists who have murdered the citizens 
of both Turkey and the United States. 
Let us remember whom our friends 
and allies are. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, March 4, 1985. 
Hon. Tuomas P. O'NEILL, JR., 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: I seek your assistance 
concerning a problem which has significant 
implications for American security policy 
and which I fear may not receive the atten- 
tion it deserves without your intervention. 

A resolution (H.J. Res. 37) has been intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives 
which seeks designation of April 24, 1985, as 
a day of remembrance for all victims of 
genocide, especially Armenians who died in 
Turkey in 1915. A copy of the resolution is 
enclosed. Other, similar, resolutions are ex- 
pected to be introduced in both houses of 
Congress during the legislative year. 

A resolution similar to H.J. Res. 37 was 
adopted by the House last September 10. Al- 
though its adoption passed almost unno- 
ticed in the United States, it was greeted by 
a universal public outcry in Turkey. A move- 
ment for parliamentary review of diplomatic 
relations with the United States was headed 
off by Prime Minister Ozal at that time, but 
the Turkish Government has informed us 
that adoption of further resolutions to this 
effect would seriously damage the vital rela- 
tionship between Turkey and the United 
States. 

The underlying cause of this emotional re- 
action to such resolutions stems not merely 
from the strong feelings aroused by a US 
judgment that Turkey bears the guilt of 
perpetrating genocide. It relates to the dan- 
gerous problem of modern day Armenian 
terrorism. Since 1975 over 50 Turkish citi- 
zens, mostly diplomats, have been killed by 
Armenian terrorists. In addition to demand- 
ing Turkish government recognition of an 
Armenian genocide, the terrorists demand 
reparations and cession of a major portion 
of eastern Turkey to form an independent 
Armenian state. The Turks thus view the 
campaign to characterize the tragedy of 
1915 as a genocide as the first step toward 
their territorial dismemberment. 

Armenian terrorism has not only struck at 
Turkish citizens, but also our own. Four as- 
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sassinations have occurred on our soil. U.S. 
citizens have been the target of a number of 
attempted bombings or other harassment in 
the course of this terrorist campaign, and 
one US citizen died in an Armenian attack 
on a Turkish airport. ASALA, one of the 
two major Armenian terrorist groups en- 
gaged in these activities, also aids other ter- 
rorist groups which have Americans as their 
primary target. It has publicly declared its 
support of Islamic Jihad, the Iranian-sup- 
ported terrorist organization responsible for 
so much of the violence in Lebanon. 

The Department of State greatly regrets 
and does not dismiss the tragic events early 
in this century when, in the declining days 
of the Ottoman Empire, incalculable devas- 
tation, including widespread massacres 
struck at Armenians and members of other 
ethnic groups in an area encompassing what 
is now eastern Turkey. We, nonetheless, be- 
lieve that resolutions such as H.J. Res. 37, 
however well intentioned and however 
worded, will inevitably be seen by the ter- 
rorists as an ‘encouagement and justification 
for their acts. 

In addition, we need and value Turkish co- 
operation in mutual security matters. This 
is important to the defense of Europe, 
Southwest Asia, and our lines of communi- 
cation to that part of the world. Recogniz- 
ing the passions aroused by this issue we 
must take seriously the Turkish Govern- 
ment’s warnings that adoption of these res- 
olutions would diminish sharply its ability 
to maintain the smooth and effective rela- 
tionship now existing between our two 
countries. 

Starting with parliamentary elections at 
the end of 1983, the Turkish Government 
has made major strides in its return to full 
democracy after a three-year period of mili- 
tary rule undertaken to deal with wide- 
spread domestic terrorism. Turkey is also 
engaged in a revolutionary program of eco- 
nomic reform which stresses free-market 
principles, the supremacy of private capital 
and commitment to monetary and fiscal re- 
sponsibility which has gained it widespread 
respect in international banking circles. Fa- 
vorable action on the resolutions would not 
only weaken the government of Prime Min- 
ister Ozal, the architect of these reforms, it 
could also greatly set back our ability to in- 
fluence Ankara positively on Cyprus—an- 
other issue which invokes deep nationalist 
sentiments and on which the Turkish gov- 
ernment is currently playing a constructive 
and helpful role. 

I thus ask for your strong efforts in oppo- 
sition to these resolutions throughout the 
current Congressional session. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE P. SHULTZ. 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Nebras- 
ka [Mr. BEREUTER]. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
my colleagues if this resolution merits 
consideration today. After all, the res- 
olution has a basic and crucial flaw. 

While it certainly is appropriate to 
designate a day of remembrance of 
man’s inhumanity to man, it really is a 
mistake and unnecessarily controver- 
sial to give only a single example of 
man’s cruelty by citing the death and 
killing of Armenians in Turkey almost 
75 years ago. Man has unfortunately 
been cruel to man _ innumerable 
times—even on a massive scale. No 
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matter how well intentioned are the 
sponsors of the resolution, and how 
real and massive the Armenian trage- 
dy, this resolution will not change the 
past but will only create greater diffi- 
culties in the present and future. 

On the other hand, while this 
Member knows that emotions run 
high on this issue, I would respectfully 
suggest that the Government of 
Turkey should not assign to this reso- 
lution which would express the sense 
of Congress the importance it does. 
Turkey, under its present Govern- 
ment, is one of our allies, and holds a 
vital place in the Western Alliance. 
Our purpose today should not be and 
is not to offend a friend. 

Turkey should, after all, recognize 
this resolution only for what it really 
is. While I emphatically do not ques- 
tion the motives of the sponsor or co- 
sponsors of this resolution, it does re- 
flect a partisan competition, primarily 
centered in California, for the support 
of the Armenian-American communi- 
ty. This is particularly unfortunate be- 
cause resolutions such as these can 
lead to tragic misunderstandings. This 
Member knows full well that it is not 
the intent of any of my California col- 
leagues to alienate and rebuke the 
moderate, democratic Government of 
present-day Turkey. Nor, I am certain, 
do any of my colleagues wish by the 
resolution to offer any encouragement 
to a small group of Armenians who 
espouse terrorism and violence, But, 
actions such as these today can be mis- 
understood and misconstrued. That is 
the key point we must consider in the 
House today. What unintended mes- 
sages and acts will be stimulated by 
the passage of this flawed resolution? 

Our colleague, the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. BATEMAN] said in his 
recent “Dear Colleague” letter, that 
passage of House Joint Resolution 192 
will accomplish nothing constructive. 
The gentlemen correctly noted that 
the resolution does nothing for any 
Armenian. If it did, it would be worthy 
of consideration, but it does not. The 
gentleman is correct. 

The action in Armenia, in which 
over a million people died, was taken 
by the army of the Ottoman Empire 
in 1915. That army consisted of Turk- 
ish and Kurdish soldiers. I do not wish 
to belabor the obvious, but present- 
day Turkish realities have as little to 
do with the Ottoman Empire as does 
present day Austria represent a mirror 
image of the Hapsburg Empire. 

Few of the democratically elected 
political leaders of today’s Turkey 
were even born when these tragic 
events occurred. It is a grave lesson 
which they and all of us must remem- 
ber, but it should not be held or used 
against the leaders or people of 
modern-day Turkey. 

Last, I would reemphasize that 
this resolution should not be miscon- 
strued or misunderstood. While recog- 
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nizing that the tragic deaths of mil- 
lions of Armenians did take place, we 
also should speak out in the strongest 
terms against the acts of the small fac- 
tion of Armenians who choose to re- 
member their. slain ancestors by 
sowing terror and violence. 

It is time to reconcile our differences 
and not to exacerbate them. It is time 
to emphasize and strengthen Ameri- 
can ties with friends throughout the 
world and with all peoples. I urge my 
colleagues to vote against this flawed 
resolution. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. COELHO]. 

Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, does the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp] 
yield for a wunanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, may I ask, what would be the re- 
quest? 

Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to substitute the words “Ottoman 
Turkish Empire’ for the word 
“Turkey” on line 2 of page 2 of the 
resolution. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would only yield if it was accepta- 
ble to the other side. I do not know at 
this moment what their position 
would be. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
respectfully object. 

Mr. COELHO. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Then I will 
not yield for that purpose, Mr. Speak- 


er. 

Mr. COELHO. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, I felt that the objec- 
tion would be heard. I just wanted to 
make sure that we had it on record 
that it was heard. 

Mr. Speaker, some of my colleagues 
who have appeared on the floor here 
have talked about the fact that this 
resolution is directed at the current 
Government of Turkey. That is not 
the intent of the resolution and that 
amendment would have clarified that. 

I think the interesting thing is that 
some of the previous speakers have 
talked about the fact that a genocide 
did not occur. I think it is interesting 
that if we look at an August 1, 1926, 
issue of the Los Angeles Examiner 
that we would see that there was an 
interview with a Mr. Kemal, who is 
recognized by all of Turkey as the 
George Washington of Turkey. He 
said that the Young Turk Party, the 
party that he brought into being, that 
now controls Turkey, “should be made 
to be aware of what happened under 
the Ottoman Empire when they killed 
millions of our Christian subjects.” 

And he goes on and says that they 
were driven en mass and massacred. 

This is a significant acknowledgment 
by the father of the current Govern- 
ment of Turkey and I find it intrigu- 
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ing that the current Government of 
Turkey does not accept it and that 
some of my colleagues on the other 
side of the aisle do not accept it. I find 
it also interesting, Mr. Speaker, that 
we are here responding to the wishes 
of the Ambassador of a foreign power. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not know that 
ambassadors had the right to lobby 
the Congress. I find it intriguing that 
one of my colleagues introduced to the 
Recor a telegram from that ambassa- 
dor. I think that bears looking into 
and I will. 

I think another question was raised: 
Why was only this particular incident 
issued in this particular resolution 
about man’s inhumanity to man. My 
colleague from Connecticut, Mrs. 
JOHNSON, appropriately addressed that 
issue when she said that the only 
reason that it is discussed here specifi- 
cally is that there is some abiguity 
with the State Department, and that 
was brought up by one of our col- 
leagues, that whether or not this mas- 
sacre did or did not occur. 

This fact of history has been in offi- 
cial records of the U.S. Government 
since the 1920’s. It was on the records, 
and all administrations, in both par- 
ties, until 1981, when the Turkish 
Government successfully lobbied the 
current administration to remove the 
reference to it. 

All we are trying to do here is to put 
back that same reference, nothing 
more, nothing less. It is only fair that 
those millions of people who were 
massacred by the previous Turkish 
Government are recognized for what 
happened. 

I find it intriguing that some of my 
colleagues are hesitant. They have a 
right to be hesitant. We are talking 
about man’s inhumanity to man. We 
are not talking about any particular 
government. We are talking about 
anytime in our history that a particu- 
lar group of people took it upon them- 
selves to persecute those who disagree 
with them for religious or political 
reasons and killed them. That is what 
we are talking about. 

We as a government are saying that 
we do not go along with that. 

Now, there is some reference to our 
allies. We have another ally. I am sure 
collegues on the other side of the aisle 
recognize that our ally, West Germa- 
ny, is a critical ally, is an important 
ally. Does West Germany, the current 
Government in West Germany, do 
they deny the fact that the massacre 
occurred against the Jewish people? 
No. They support it. And I urge my 
colleagues to support this resolution 
as the right and decent thing to do. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp] 
has 3 minutes remaining and the gen- 
tleman from Utah [Mr. Hansen] has 
1% minutes remaining. 
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Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Dornan]. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I do not understand the atti- 
tude of some distinguished diplomats 
from Turkey who have been making 
these exaggerated statements about 
our friendship being in jeopardy over 
our simple recognition of historical 
fact, that is the genocide of 1 million 
Armenians by the Ottoman Empire. 
Now a handful of Turkish diplomats 
see this resolution as somehow or an- 
other a deep insult to the current gov- 
ernment over something historical 70 
years ago. It may be their response to 
the vicious and cowardly killing of 
Turkish diplomats around the world. 
But at the root of this tragic horror of 
young Armenians, many of them 
Americans, resorting to violence is in 
great park due to the absense of 
simple recognition by the world that 
in fact one of the great horrors in all 
of history took place during the final 
years of the decadent 400-year-old 
Ottoman Empire in what is now the 
state of Turkey. A massacre of a 
people, the Armenians, who at one 
time made up the world’s first Chris- 
tian nation. 
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Yes, Turkey is a great ally in NATO, 
and I have faith that they will contin- 
ue to be a great ally even if we do 
what is right here today and vote to 
recognize that this horrible genocide 
of the Armenian people took place in 
1915. 

President Woodrow Wilson sent a 
team of investigators to assess the 
truthfulness of the claims of what was 
then history’s greatest massacre. The 
only reason Wilson’s confirming 
report never penetrated the world 
conscienciousness was the carnage of 
World War I that followed within 
months where 10 million of Europe’s 
youth died in the trenches of France 
and Belgium, 

And please keep in mind that there 
were several genocides of Armenians 
under the Ottomans that went on 
from 1895 until 1915, and we simply 
must recognize that terrible, terrible 
suffering to ease the pain of the survi- 
vors and their progeny. We must ac- 
knowledge the history of man’s inhu- 
manity to man. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentlewoman from 
Maryland [Mrs. HOLT]. 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I think we 
are missing the point on this resolu- 
tion. I can see that it does absolutely 
no good for anyone, and we have cer- 
tainly been warned that the people of 
the Republic of Turkey feel that this 
is a slap in the face to them. We have 
been warned that there has been a tre- 
mendous public outcry about this reso- 
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lution; there was in September of last 
year. The Prime Minister was barely 
able to avoid a parliamentary review 
of our diplomatic relations. 

We need these allies; they are good 
allies; they are attempting to set up a 
democratic form of government; to im- 
prove their economy, look how narrow 
the straits into the Black Sea are and 
how the Soviet ships steam through. 
Look at that long border with the 
Soviet Union, and the great job that 
our Turkish allies do there in helping 
us to protect freedom in that part of 
the world. I see absolutely no reason 
to pass this kind of resolution. 

I urge the defeat of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Utah has one-quarter 
minute remaining. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the debate that has taken place. 
Let me just add what the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. LEATH] said: What do 
we really accomplish from this, when 
you do nothing more than affront a 
great ally? We’ve known we can’t be 
the policemen of the world, we can’t 
be the paymaster of the world, I don’t 
know why we try to be the conscience 
of the world. 

I urge a no vote. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield the balance of my time to 
the gentleman from Calfornia [Mr. 
PASHAYAN]. 

Mr. PASHAYAN. Mr. Speaker, how 
much time remains? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The 
gentleman has 2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. PASHAYAN. One question for 
my colleague from California, who is 
well known for advocating a strong de- 
fense, not only of the United States 
but of NATO: 

Do you believe that this resolution, 
the passage of it, will hurt either our 
defense or NATO’s defense? 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Abso- 
lutely not. I spoke with one of the 
Turkish ambassadors to a European 
country—I do not have his permission 
to use his name—but he said that for 
us to keep using the quotes of Ataturk 
who is, as stated by the gentleman 
from California, every bit the George 
Washington of that country. He had 
bonfires to burn all the fezes and 
change their cultural background, 
change the alphabet from a Cyrillic al- 
phabet to a Roman alphabet. 

Not only in this Los Angeles Exam- 
iner issue of August 26, but on other 
occasions he admitted a genocide took 
place in the country of Turkey. 

Mr. PASHAYAN. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Speaker, no American, no Amer- 
ican of Armenian descent agrees with 
the’ terrorism. The cause of the terror- 
ism is the fact that the Government of 
Turkey has refused to acknowledge 
what took place 70 years ago, in a 
prior government, in the same manner 
as the present West German Govern- 
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ment acknowledged what took place in 
a prior German government. 

That is the cause of the frustrations 
among those people against whom the 
atrocity was directed. 

The irony here is that Turkey not 
only is creating the problem here, 
they also have the answer. It will not 
hurt the defenses of NATO if Turkey, 
this Government, admitted what a 
prior government did. 

Now my own personal background is 
relevant here. I spent 2 years in the 
Pentagon in strategic intelligence. 
Every piece of paper I saw had a code 
word on it. I had travel restrictions 
where I could go. I am more aware 
than most of the value of Turkey to 
NATO. I am all in favor of that. That 
is very important to the defense of 
NATO and to the defense of the 
United States, but I cannot see where 
in modern law and society this present 
Government of Turkey’s admitting 
that a prior government committed 
this crime will affect one weapon, one 
gun, one defensive position in NATO 
strategy whatsoever. 

Mr. Speaker, if the present Govern- 

ment of Turkey would take as much 
care to prevent the exportation of 
opium from their country as they do 
on this issue, we all would be better 
off. 
@ Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a sense of sorrow, urgency, and 
indignation that I call the attention of 
Congress and the American people to 
the commemoration of the 1915 geno- 
cidal campaign by the Ottoman gov- 
ernment of Turkey against the Arme- 
nian people. 

During the World War I era, ap- 
proximately 1.5 million Armenian 
men, women, and children died at the 
hands of the Turks. The victims of 
this genocide were unarmed civilians. 
Their deaths reflected a desire to ob- 
literate both the Armenian nation and 
the ancient culture with which it was 
infused. 

It should be a source of concern to 
every decent person that to this very 
day Turkey does not acknowledge the 
facts of the 1915 genocide despite eye- 
witness accounts, including those by 
Henry A. Morgenthau, U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Turkey during this time, and 
other State Department officials 
which provide indisputable documen- 
tation of the genocide. I am gratified 
that the U.S. Holocaust Memorial 
Council unanimously resolved to in- 
clude the Armenian genocide in its 
museum and educational programs, 

But more must be done. It is our 
duty to educate the young and the un- 
informed of this atrocity and to per- 
suade those who still refuse to accept 
the historical truth of the annihila- 
tion of approximately half the world’s 
Armenian population. 

We cannot allow Turkey to insist on 
perpetrating a collossal historical 
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hoax. Turkish officials, textbooks, and 
mass media insist that the Armenians 
died as a result of cold, famine, and 
unayoidable consequences of World 
War I. I do not know of a single objec- 
tive historian who gives any credence 
to these crude alibis. The historical 
truth is that Armenians were mur- 
dered simply because they were Arme- 
nians. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the 
historical significance of the Armenian 
genocide. The line from Armenia to 
Auschwitz is a direct one. The Holo- 
caust which took the lives of 6 million 
Jews, and millions of other innocent 
people, was inspired by the war 
against innocent Armenians. 

At one of the earliest meetings on 
the “Final Solution to the Jewish 
Question,” key Nazi officials were as- 
tonished at the audaciousness of Adolf 
Hitler’s plan to eliminate the Jewish 
people. One adviser asked, “What 
about world opinion? Surely we cannot 
get away with this.” Hitler laughed, 
“World opinion? A joke! Whoever 
cared about the Armenians?” 

America has a special responsibility 
with respect to the Armenian geno- 
cide. Many of our countrymen are 
either survivors of the massacres and 
death marches, or are the children or 
grandchildren of survivors. 

Let me make abundantly clear that I 
do not hold the Turkish people as a 
whole or the existing Government of 
Turkey responsible for the past. Our 
grievances are not with individual 
Turks, but with the members of the 
Turkish political and cultural elite 
who insist on generating “agit prop” 
and refuse to acknowledge the past by 
recognizing the responsibility for the 
bitter truth. 

After World War II, the democratic 
Government of West Germany accept- 
ed responsibility for the crimes of the 
Third Reich. It adopted a plan of de- 
nazification to reduce the influence of 
the Nazi era on Germany’s future. In 
the name of the German people, the 
West German Government undertook 
a costly program of restitution and 
reparations, both to the new Jewish 
state of Israel and to Holocaust survi- 
vors. 

More than a half century has passed 
without a single gesture of acknowl- 
edgment or good will from the Gov- 
ernment of Turkey toward the survi- 
vors of the Armenian genocide. Noth- 
ing has been done to acknowledge and 
compensate for the monstrous atroc- 
ities of that dark period. 

The United States must press vigor- 
ously for the widespread dissemination 
of historically reliable information 
about the Armenian genocide. It is our 
duty to condemn racial and religious 
hatred in all its manifestations. It is 
up to us in this free country to dedi- 
cate ourselves to a policy of action, not 
merely of words, to promote worldwide 
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justice and human rights and to put 
an end to this kind of madness forever. 

Only when the most horrible chap- 

ters in human history are courageous- 
ly acknowledged can we increase the 
prospects for preventing future holo- 
causts.@ 
è Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, 
nobody is for inhumanity. Nor is there 
any support here for genocide. That's 
why it is difficult to vote against a res- 
olution like House Joint Resolution 
192. 

There is no dispute about the enor- 
mity of the outrage committed 70 
years against Armenians in what has 
subsequently became the Republic of 
Turkey. Inhumanity is a good descrip- 
tion of what has taken place. 

However, there are problems with 
House Joint Resolution 192. It is of- 
fensive to a NATO partner, the Re- 
public of Turkey, which feels the reso- 
lution may endanger more of its diplo- 
mats. They have been subjected to ter- 
rorism by Armenian terrorist groups 
all over the world. Forty Turkish dip- 
lomats, or members of their families, 
have been killed in a mindless, mis- 
guided campaign of revenge. The Gov- 
ernment of Turkey believes the pas- 
sage of this resolution will lead to 
more terrorism. 

In addition, the resolution names 
Turkey as the location of the death of 
one-half million Armenians. The geo- 
graphical location is accurate, but the 
resolution does not state that the 
event took place in what was then the 
Ottoman Empire, under the rule of its 
government. 

The Republic of Turkey was formed 
later. It has been a staunch NATO 
ally, and a good trading partner. It’s 
government feels the resolution is 
unfair to the Republic of Turkey, be- 
cause it creates confusion between lo- 
cation and government. 

In my judgment, there is no reason 
why we should pass a resolution which 
one of our partners finds insulting 
unless, of course, we wish to insult it. 

We can, I submit, word a resolution 
against inhumanity more artfully than 
this one. House Joint Resolution 192 
contains the sort of inflammatory lan- 
guage from which we expect the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs to protect 
us. 
Because we can do a better job, I 
shall vote against House Joint Resolu- 
tion 192.6 
è Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
strongly support House Joint Resolu- 
tion 192, which would establish April 
24, 1986, as a Day of Rememberance of 
Man’s Inhumanity to Man. 

This day is intended as a day of com- 
memoration for all victims of geno- 
cide. But as the resolution notes, it 
particularly recognizes the 1.5 million 
people of Armenian ancestry who were 
victims of the genocide perpetrated in 
the Ottoman Empire between 1915 
and 1923. By setting aside this day, we 
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will acknowledge the pain and suffer- 
ing of the men, women, and children 
who died for no other reason than the 
fact they were Armenians. In remem- 
bering those who perished in the Ar- 
menian genocide, we can reaffirm our 
dedication to the principles of person- 
al and religious freedom, and our com- 
mitment to promoting peace and liber- 
ty throughout the world. 

The Armenian genocide is a histori- 
cal fact and to deny that fact is to 
deny the enormous amount of evi- 
dence supporting it. Today, some, 70 
years after the fact, the Turkish Gov- 
ernment refuses to even acknowledge 
the events which took place under its 
predecessor government. We cannot 
accept distortions of history that deny 
the humanity of the Armenians who 
perished. We owe it to every victim of 
genocide to remember the horrible 
events of the past, to better under- 
stand and appreciate the magnitude of 
suffering involved, and to educate our 
children so that these terrible acts will 
not be repeated. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 

resolution, which will help keep alive 
the memory of all victims of genocide. 
In passing this measure we can ac- 
knowledge the fact that there are in- 
stances in history when man’s worst 
instincts prevail over his best. As un- 
pleasant as that fact may be, seeking 
to ignore it or deny its existence poses 
a far greater threat to the world’s 
future than any effort to recognize it. 
Only in acknowledging the past can 
we learn from it. House Joint Resolu- 
tion 192 can make an important con- 
tribution toward that end and it de- 
serves the support of the House.@ 
@ Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, I urge 
support for House Joint Resolution 
192, designating a National Day of Re- 
membrance of Man’s Inhumanity to 
Man. It is appropriate that such a day 
be designated. Mankind, which is capa- 
ble of great creativity and good, has 
also perpetrated enormous destruction 
and human suffering. 

Tragically, the world has witnessed 
many examples of systematic inhu- 
manity directed against different na- 
tionalities and races. During the 
winter of 1932-33, for example, mil- 
lions of Ukrainians were deliberately 
starved to death in a state-organized 
famine. That same year, the Soviet 
Union was exporting grain. In World 
War II, another monstrous dicator 
ship declared that entire nations were 
“subhuman” and therefore subject to 
genocide. Six million Jews, along with 
millions of Gypsies and Slavs, were 
victims of Nazi mass murder, More re- 
cently, we witnessed the horrors un- 
leashed by the Khmere Rouge in Cam- 
bodia, where once again, horrifying 
numbers of men, women, and children 
fell victim of man’s inhumanity to 
man, Our own history is blighted by 
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inhumanity directed against native 
Americans and black slaves. 

The resolution we are considering 
today refers specifically to the horri- 
ble experience of the Armenian people 
in the earlier part of this century, 
when 1% million people fell victim to 
the repressions of the Ottoman 
regime. My own parents, of Arab her- 
itage, experienced the cruelties of the 
Ottoman Empire and fled from today’s 
Lebanon and Syria to find refuge in 
America. 

It is particularly important that we 
remember Armenians during the day 
we designate to commemorate man’s 
inhumanity to man. Strong claims are 
being made that the massacre of Ar- 
menians in Ottoman Turkey never 
took place. This historical revisionism 
is also found among those who deny 
the historical reality of the Jewish 
Holocaust or the Ukrainian famine. 
This kind of denial is unfortunate and 
dangerous. When the historical record 
is denied, no lessons from it can be 
learned and the horrible cycle of 
man’s inhumanity to man continues. 

Commemoration of a National Day 
of Remembrance of Man’s Inhumanity 
to Man does not assign guilt to any 
nation. It does not condone any acts of 
terrorism. The commemoration, in- 
stead, recognizes the dark side that 
lurks in the human soul. Our recogni- 
tion of this horrible trait states our 
humble acknowledgement that man- 
kind can be cruel indeed—whether in 
Ottoman Turkey, Stalin’s Soviet 


Union, Hitler’s Germany or our own 


Wild West or ante bellum South. Im- 
plicit in this recognition is the resolve 
to keep that dark side harnessed, to 
reject cruelty and assert our compas- 
sion, cooperation, and tolerance for 
one another so that man’s inhumanity 
to man, while a painful memory, will 
serve as a lesson to guide us toward a 
more humane and peaceful future.e 

@ Mr. DONNELLY. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in strong support of House Joint 
Resolution 192, which would designate 
April 24 as a National Day of Remem- 
brance of Man’s Inhumanity to Man. 
The resolution calls special attention 
to the first genocide of the 20th centu- 
ry, that was carried out by the Otto- 
man Turkish Empire against the Ar- 
menian people in Turkey in the period 
1915-23. 

I am a cosponsor of this deservifig 
resolution, and urge its swift passage 
by the House. It is difficult to believe 
that 70 years after the Armenian 
genocide, some are now engaged in a 
campaign to convince the internation- 
al community that the genocide 
against the Armenian people never 
took place. Our American Ambassador 
in Turkey from 1913-16, Henry Mor- 
ganthau, provided President Wilson 
with a heart-wrenching account of the 
Armenian genocide, and left little 
doubt as to the identity of the perpe- 
trators of that crime against human- 
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ity. It is estimated that at least 1% 
million Armenians fell victim to the 
genocide of 1915. Not too many years 
after the Armenian genocide, Adolf 
Hitler dismissed criticism of the exter- 
mination of 6 million Jews by forces 
under his control by posing the ob- 
scene, yet telling question, Who still 
talks nowadays about the extermina- 
tion of the Armenians? 

It is critical that official statements 
by our Government show no confusion 
on the historical fact of the Armenian 
genocide. House Joint Resolution 192 
accomplishes the noble purpose of 
maintaining historical integrity. It 
should be passed without objection.e 
è Mr. HERTEL of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I speak in support of House 
Joint Resolution 192 to designate 
April 24, 1986 as National Day of Re- 
memberance of Man’s Inhumanity to 
Man. The attempts to destroy the Ar- 
menian race is a violation of every 
human code. It is unconscionable and 
a blot on the entire human race. The 
calculated slaughter of more than a 
million and a half Armenians and the 
incredible torture experienced by hun- 
dreds of thousands must indeed be re- 
membered by every nation where life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness is 
a right. 

The atrocities committed were an at- 
tempt to destroy and exterminate a 
race whose only crime was their Arme- 
nian heritage. 

Unless we dedicate ourselves in 
strong and unequivocal terms, to the 
belief that all men must be treated 
with human dignity and that liberty is 
for everyone, we add to the shame of 
history. 

A day of rememberance is a neces- 
sary and meaningful demonstration of 
our commitment to human rights and 
dignity.e 
è Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, my 
vote today for the resolution to de- 
clare April 24, 1986, as “National Day 
of Remembrance of Man’s Inhumanity 
to Man” is, simply, a condemnation of 
genocide wherever and whenever it 
took place. It should not be miscon- 
strued as a rebuke to the Republic of 
Turkey—either the current govern- 
ment or its people—which have been 
most sensitive to the allegations that 
the mention of the massacre of Arme- 
nians many years ago is intended as an 
insult. 

While it is true that the resolution 
could have been worded more diplo- 
matically, it also is true that no one 
can fail to condemn genocide which is 
defined by one dictionary as, “The sys- 
tematic, planned annihilation of a 
racial, political, or cultural group.” 
What took place in Turkey between 
1915 and 1923 was a tragedy of im- 
mense proportions. Nothing—not even 
this resolution—can erase that from 
history. 

From the Holocaust perpetrated by 
Hitler and his Nazi minions to the 
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genocide that began in Cambodia in 
1975—all should and must be con- 
demned by the civilized governments 
of the world. I include in this list the 
systematic murder and exile of the 
Miskito Indians by the Sandinista gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua. 

No excuses. No alibis. Genocide is 
one of the most horrible of all crimes. 

To the Armenians and those of Ar- 
menian ancestry, the passage of this 
resolution can never excise from the 
pages of history the cruel and merci- 
less murder of men, women, and chil- 
dren in Turkey. I understand that offi- 
cial recognition of the deaths of these 
people may, in some way, provide 
solace to Armenians in this country 
and throughout the world. I hope it 
does. 

To our great friend and ally, Turkey, 
I can only ask that its government and 
people understand. I would prefer not 
to get into the politics involved in the 
drafting and presentation of this reso- 
lution, but I will say that many—if not 
most—of us who voted for the resolu- 
tion recognize only too well that 
Turkey stands as a true NATO ally on 
the frontiers facing the Soviet Union. 
I would hope that the Turkish offi- 
cials and people understand that it is 
well nigh impossible for an American 
official not to vote against genocide. 
Those of us who voted for the resolu- 
tion know only too well that it was not 
the Republic of Turkey nor the 
present-day Turkish Government that 
can be held responsible for the murder 
of Armenians. 

Likewise, a vote for this resolution 
does not encourage terrorism. There is 
no Member of this body who would 
condone the assassinations of Turkish 
officials by self-styled Armenian 
vengeance groups. Terrorism, like 
genocide, is a crime that holds no re- 
deeming virtue, no glorifying feature 
and no rational explanation. If the 
passage of this resolution would abort 
one terrorist plot against Turkish offi- 
cials, it would have served a useful 
purpose. I doubt it, however. Terror- 
ism, like genocide, is the absence of 
reason. 

Let us instead, take this resolution 

as reaffirmation that civilized peoples 
want to rid the world of genocide. We 
are recalling history only so its lessons 
survive. We must speak out against 
genocide and condemn it as we have 
condemned terrorism. That is what we 
have done today. Nothing more, noth- 
ing less. 
@ Mr. HILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
voice my strong disapproval of House 
Joint Resolution 192 which I believe is 
an ill-conceived and unnecessary reso- 
lution that could seriously undermine 
America’s relationship with the Gov- 
ernment of Turkey. 

I would like to have taken a more 
active role in today’s debate but, un- 
fortunately, the short time limit pre- 
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scribed for each side prevented me 
from doing so. 

I was a member of the House Armed 
Services Committee delegation which 
traveled to Turkey during the Memori- 
al Day recess. While there, we had the 
opportunity to meet with several high 
level officials including Prime Minister 
Turgut Ozal. In virtually every meet- 
ing, the Turkish officials with whom 
we spoke steered the conversation 
toward House Joint Resolution 192, 
expressing their vehement opposition 
to the resolution. 

I don’t believe this House has an ap- 
preciation for the importance the 
Turkish Government attaches to the 
defeat of this resolution. But under- 
stand this: Turkey considers House 
Joint Resolution 192 a slap in the face 
and Prime Minister Ozal stressed time 
and time again that passage would se- 
riously and adversely affect Turkish- 
American relations. 

There are three reasons for Turkey’s 
opposition to House Joint Resolution 
192. 

First, the genocide against the Ar- 
menian people to which this resolu- 
tion refers was not an act of the 
present-day Ankara government. 
These so-called “acts of genocide” oc- 
curred in the years during and just 
after World War I in the waning days 
of the Ottoman Empire. 

Second, Armenian terrorists have as- 
sassinated 43 Turkish diplomatic per- 
sonnel including one diplomat in Los 
Angeles. The Turkish Government 
worries, and in my opinion justifiably 
so, that this resolution would only 
serve to intensify and encourage the 
activities of such terrorist groups. 
This, of course, would serve to foster 
instability in the eastern Mediterrane- 


an. 

Third, many of the so-called “acts of 
genocide” referred to in House Joint 
Resolution 192 occurred in the war 
zone between the Ottoman Empire 
forces and the armies of czarist 


Russia. Turkey fervently disputes 
many of the allegations made pertain- 
ing to the acts of genocide which are 
presented as fact in the resolution. 

Why should we disrupt or destroy 
our good and valuable alliance with 
modern Turkey by treating this allega- 
tion of a bygone era as fact? 

Turkey has moved steadily toward 
democracy in the last generation and 
their people are now enjoying many of 
the same freedoms we Americans 
enjoy. They treat their minorities with 
respect and dignity, making little, if 
any distinction among the various 
ethnic and religious groups. 

They are an important American 
ally and a key to the NATO alliance. 
Their border with Soviet Union is the 
longest of any NATO partner and they 
guard the strategic waterway between 
the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. 

They are a vital key to the NATO 
defense strategy which we should be 
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acting to strengthen, not weaken. I 
might add, the White House and State 
Department also recognize the impor- 
tance of our alliance and strongly 
oppose this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, passage of House Joint 
Resolution 192 will gain nothing and 
could lose us much—a good friend in a 
vital region of the world. 

Let’s not pick a fight. Let’s defeat 
House Joint Resolution 192.@ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. All 
time has expired. 

The question is on the motion of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Forp] that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the joint resolution, 
House Joint Resolution 192, as amend- 
ed. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the provisions of clause 5, rule 
I, and the. Chairs prior announce- 
ment, further proceedings on this 
motion will be postponed. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on House Joint Resolution 192, 
the joint resolution just under consid- 
eration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


ENERGY POLICY AND 
CONSERVATION ACT EXTENSION 


Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 1699) to extend titles I and II of 
the Energy Policy and Conservation 
Act, and for other purposes, as amend- 
ed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 1699 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. EXTENSIONS. 

(a) GENERAL Extension.—Section 531 of 
the Energy Policy and Conservation Act (42 
U.S.C. 6401) is amended by striking out 
“June 30, 1985” each place it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 1989". 

(b) INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY AGREE- 
MENTS.—Subsection (j) of section 252 of such 
Act (42 U.S.C. 6272(j)) is amended by strik- 
ing out “June 30, 1985” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “June 30, 1989”. 

(c) MATERIALS ALLocaTion.—Section 
104(b)(1) of such Act is amended by striking 
out “December 31, 1984” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “June 30, 1989”. 

SEC. 2. NOTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) AMENDMENTS TO STRATEGIC PETROLEUM 
RESERVE Pt ian.—Section 159(e) of the 
Energy Policy and Conservation Act (42 
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U.S.C. 6239(e)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(e) Any amendment transmitted pursu- 
ant to subsection (d), may become effective 
after the date of such transmittal.”. 

(b) SUSPENSION OF PROVISIONS RELATING 
TO THE STRATEGIC PETROLEUM RESERVE.—Sec- 
tion 160(e) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 6240(e)) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “and” at the end of clause 
(i) of paragraph (1)(B); 

(2) by striking out clauses (ii) and (iii) of 
paragraph (1)(B) and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: 

“(Gi the President has transmitted such 
finding to the Congress.”; 

(3) by striking out paragraphs (2) and (3) 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(2) The suspension of the application of 
subsections (c) and (d) under paragraph 
(1XB) may become effective on the day the 
finding is transmitted to the Congress and 
shall terminate 9 months thereafter or on 
such earlier date as is specified in such find- 
ing.”; and 

(4) by redesignating paragraph (4) as 
paragraph (3). 

SEC, 3. TERMINATION OF AUTHORITY UNDER PART 
A OF TITLE I. 

Part A of title II of the Energy Policy and 
Conservation Act is amended by adding the 
following new section at the end thereof: 


“TERMINATION DATE 


“Sec. 204. Except as provided in section 
203(f), authority to carry out the provisions 
of this part and any rule, regulation, or 
order issued pursuant to such part shall 
expire at midnight, June 30, 1985.”’. 

SEC. 4. TEST DRAWDOWN AND DISTRIBUTION. 

(a) DIRECTIVE TO Carry Out TEST DRAW- 
pown.—Section 161 of the Energy Policy 
and Conservation Act (42 U.S.C. 6241) is 
amended by adding the following new sub- 
section at the end thereof: 


“(g)(1) In order to evaluate the implementa- 
tion of the Strategic Petroleum Distribution 
Plan, the Secretary shall, commencing 
within 180 days after the date of the enact- 
ment of this subsection, carry out a test 
drawdown and distribution under this sub- 
section through the sale or exchange of ap- 
proximately 1,100,000 barrels of petroleum 
product from the Reserve. The requirement 
of this paragraph shall not apply if the 
President determines, within the 180-day 
period described in the preceding sentence, 
that implementation of the Distribution 
Plan is required by a severe energy supply 
interruption or by obligations of the United 
States under the international energy pro- 
gram. 

(2) The Secretary shall carry out such 
drawdown and distribution in accordance 
with the Strategic Petroleum Distribution 
Plan and implementing regulations and con- 
tract provisions, modified as the Secretary 
considers appropriate taking into consider- 
ation the artificialities of a test and the ab- 
sence of a severe energy supply interrup- 
tion. In order to meet the requirements of 
subsections (d) and (e) of section 159, any 
such modification of the Plan, along with 
explanatory and supporting material, shall 
be transmitted to both Houses of the Con- 
gress no later than 15 calendar days prior to 
the offering of any petroleum product for 
sale under this subsection. 

“(3) The Secretary may not sell or ex- 
change any petroleum product under this 
subsection to or with any Federal agency, as 
defined in section 551(1) of title 5, United 
States Code. 
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(4) The Secretary may not sell any petro- 
leum product under this subsection at a 
price less than that which the Secretary de- 
termines appropriate and, in no event, at a 
price less than 90 percent of the sales price, 
as estimated by the Secretary, of compara- 
ble petroleum product being sold in the 
same area at the time the Secretary is offer- 
ing petroleum product for sale in such area 
under this subsection. 

“(5) The Secretary may cancel any offer 
to sell or exchange crude oil as part of any 
drawdown and distribution under this sub- 
section if the Secretary determines that 
there are insufficient acceptable offers to 
obtain such product. 

“(6)(A) The minimum required fill rate in 
effect for any fiscal year shall be reduced by 
the amount of any oil drawn down from the 
Reserve under this subsection during such 
fiscal year. 

“(B) In the case of a sale of any petroleum 
product under this subsection, the Secretary 
shall, to the extent funds are available as a 
result of such sale in the SPR Petroleum 
Account, acquire petroleum product for the 
Reserve within the 12-month period begin- 
ning after the completion of the sale. Such 
acquisition shall be in addition to any acqui- 
sition of petroleum product for the Reserve 
required as part of a fill rate established by 
any other provision of law. 

“(7) Rules, regulations, or orders issued in 
order to carry out this subsection which 
have the applicability and effect of a rule as 
defined in section 551(4) of title 5, United 
States Code, shall not be subject to the re- 
quirements of subchapter II of chapter 5 of 
such title or to section 523 of this Act. 

(8) The Secretary shall transmit to both 
Houses of the Congress a detailed explana- 
tion of the drawdown and distribution car- 
ried out under this subsection. Such expla- 
nation may be a part of any report made to 
the President and the Congress under sec- 
tion 165.”. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—(1) Section 
160(d) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 6240(d)) is 
amended by adding the following new para- 
graph at the end thereof: 

(3) In determining the number of barrels 
of crude oil for the purposes of subpara- 
graph (A) of paragraph (1), any crude oil 
drawn from the Strategic Petroleum Re- 
serve as a result of any drawdown and distri- 
bution carried out under section 161(g) shall 
be considered to be within the Reserve.”. 

Section 161(b) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
6241(b)) is amended by striking out “in sub- 
sections (c) and (f)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “otherwise in this section”. 

The SPEAKER pro. tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SHARP] 
will be recognized for 20 minutes and 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
DANNEMEYER] will be recognized for 20 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. SHARP]. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself as much time as I may con- 


sume. 
Mr. Speaker, H.R. 1699 extends title 
I of the Energy Policy and Conserva- 
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tion Act, which contains the basic au- 
thority to build, fill, maintain, and use 
the Strategic Petroleum Reserve 
[SPR]. The extension is for 4 years, 
until June 30, 1989. 

The SPR is a large stockpile of oil 
held in gulf coast storage sites, and 
now totals about 470 million barrels of 
oil—enough to replace all U.S. crude 
imports for nearly 5 months. 

When we first began to develop the 
SPR, after the enactment of EPCA in 
1975, the Nation was very vulnerable 
to an oil import disruption. Our vul- 
nerability was clearly demonstrated 
when the gasoline lines and price 
hikes of 1979 took many by surprise. 
At that point, SPR held hardly any 
oil. 

Now, the SPR gives us the means to 
replace oil lost in a disruption. Instead 
of merely allocating a shortage, we can 
prevent it—or at least greatly ease its 
impact on our economy. That is why 
continued authority to build and use 
the SPR, if necessary, enjoys wide sup- 
port. 

There has been some debate about 
how fast SPR should be filled. The bill 
does not settle this issue. It does au- 
thorize a fill rate of up to 300,000 bar- 
rels per day. But separate legislation 
will set the specific rate for future 
years. I personally support a rate of 
only 50,000 barrels per day—less than 
one-third the current rate—because we 
face strong budget pressures. Indeed, 
the House budget resolution specifies 
a rate of 50,000 barrels per day. 

But while we may disagree over the 
future fill rate, we all agree that we 
must maintain and be ready to use the 
oil we now have in SPR. The current 
glut will not last forever. Oil is a de- 
pleting resource. The Middle East re- 
mains unstable. And confident “‘pre- 
dictions” of what will happen in the 
oil markets continue to turn out 
wrong. 

H.R. 


1699 also 
“energy emergency” 


extends other 

authorities in 
EPCA, including those in title II 
which allow U.S. participation in the 
International Energy Agency [IEA], 
for 4 years, until June 30, 1989. 

The IEA is a group of oil importing 
nations, including the United States 
and its major allies, which have agreed 
to coordinate their responses to a 
future supply shortage in order to 
minimize its impact. 

The bill also requires that the De- 
partment of Energy carry out a small 
“test sale” of SPR oil within 6 months. 

This will test the complex mechani- 
cal and “paper” bidding and sales 
processes that must work rapidly in an 
oil disruption, if our $18 billion invest- 
ment in SPR is to effectively protect 
consumers. 

While there have been some tests to 
date of the SPR pumping machinery, 
and some simulated sales of SPR oil, 
current law bars any actual sale of 
SPR oil except in a crisis. H.R. 1699 re- 
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moves this restriction, but only for a 
single, small test sale of about 1.1 mil- 
lion barrels—enough to test the five 
different SPR sites, and the actual 
bidding and purchasing process. 

The bill also deletes EPCA’s uncon- 
stitutional “legislative veto” provi- 
sions, and replaces them with a re- 
quirement that the President notify 
Congress before making a new SPR 
plan. 

The gentleman from California has 
been very cooperative and supportive 
on these two measures. I appreciate 
his efforts to develop this bipartisan 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge adoption of H.R. 
1699, which would simply extend for 4 
years, parts of titles I and II of the 
Energy Policy and Conservation Act 
that are otherwise scheduled to expire 
on June 30, 1985. These parts of EPCA 
contain the basic authority for the 
construction and filling of the strate- 
gic petroleum reserve, and for this Na- 
tion’s participation in the internation- 
al energy agency. 

Aside from the extension of author- 
ity for the SPR and U.S. participation 
in the IEA, H.R. 1699 would accom- 
plish three other things, I would like 
to mention here: 

First, the existing unconstitutional 
one-House veto and advance joint con- 
currence provisions would be replaced 
by a presidential notification require- 
ment. 

Second, section 202 of subsection A 
of title II would not be extended 
beyond June 30, 1985. This section au- 
thorizes the President to impose 
demand restraint measures during a 
shortage. This Administration has de- 
clared, I believe wisely, that it would 
never use this provision. 

Third, the Secretary of Energy 

would be required to conduct a small— 
1.1 million barrel—test drawdown of 
the SPR within 180 days of enact- 
ment. 
@ Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Speaker, today the 
House considers legislation to extend 
the expiration date for titles I and II 
of the Energy Policy and Conservation 
Act [EPCA] and to require a 1.1-mil- 
lion barrel strategic petroleum reserve 
[SPR] test. I support the extension of 
EPCA titles I and II, which provide 
authorities for SPR and for U.S. par- 
ticipation in the International Energy 
Program [IEP]. These authorities are 
important for this Nation to be able to 
respond to domestic and international 
energy supply emergencies. I also 
strongly support an SPR test. 

I do, however, have some concerns 
about the bill. I question the wisdom 
of extending the IEP-related authori- 
ties in title II for 4 full years through 
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June 30, 1989, and would prefer a 
shorter extension. Some have suggest- 
ed that Congress may want to review 
U.S. participation in the IEP. I think 
that this is appropriate given that the 
IEP was established more than a 
decade ago when different world oil 
market conditions prevailed. 

Additionally, I have concerns about 
the administration’s consideration of a 
new plan of action, extending EPCA 
section 252 antitrust and breach-of- 
contract defenses to certain so-called 
type I oil transactions, which are es- 
sentially day-to-day. commercial oil 
company transactions not undertaken 
at the specific request of the Interna- 
tional Energy Agency or with the 
IEP’s approval or sanction. I am con- 
cerned that this type of antitrust/ 
breach-of-contract coverage would go 
beyond the scope of what Congress en- 
visioned in enacting EPCA and could 
possibly result in providing participat- 
ing companies with wholesale, rather 
than limited, antitrust/breach-of-con- 
tract protection. Certainly this exten- 
sion of coverage would depart signifi- 
cantly from past administration posi- 
tions on this issue. 

I believe that a careful review of 
what the administration is proposing 
is in order, so that we can address the 
many unanswered questions about the 
proposal. A shorter extension will 


allow Congress to revisit the authori- 
ties for U.S. participation in the IEP 
after a careful review of these issues. 
While I strongly support a test to 
demonstrate the reliability of the SPR 
system—one that will test the draw- 


down, distribution and sale of SPR 
oil—I fear that the test envisioned in 
this bill will do little more than test 
the sale of SPR oil. I remain convinced 
that to have a meaningful test of SPR 
we must actually stress thereserve 
system, which would require a draw- 
down at high levels sustained over a 
period of days. The General Account- 
ing Office reached this same conclu- 
sion in a report done recently for the 
House Government Operations Sub- 
committee on Environment, Energy 
and Natural Resources, which I chair. 

In that report, GAO concluded that 
to be fully confident. of overall SPR 
system reliability, a test should involve 
drawdown and distribution of SPR oil 
at the maximum sustainable rate—cur- 
rently about 2.3 million barrels/day— 
and that a test of this magnitude for 5 
to 7 days would be feasible and reason- 
able. 

Importantly, as GAO pointed out, a 
test of sufficient size to actually stress 
the system need not involve the sale of 
all the oil drawn down and run 
through the distribution system. DOE 
has the capability to provide tempo- 
rary storage for the amount of oil 
drawn down under a sustained test, 
and this storage—as opposed to actual 
sale of it—would minimize the costs of 
the SPR test and the potential impact 
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on world oil markets. Accordingly, 
while I intend the support the legisla- 
tion, I continue to hope that DOE will 
undertake such a test on its own or, 
barring that, that Congress will 
manage such a test. 

Finally, I would like to take this op- 
portunity to say how disappointed I 
am with the administration over the 
whole area of energy emergency pre- 
paredness. As my colleagues know, 
many of us in Congress have spent 
much time pushing and prodding the 
administration on preparedness poli- 
cies and programs. We have urged the 
Department of Energy to exert some 
leadership toward coming up with a 
solution to the fair sharing problem 
for companies participating in the IEA 
Program. We have urged the develop- 
ment of an emergency economic re- 
sponse program to assist those who 
simply cannot afford substantially 
higher energy prices. Last year we 
were moving forward and seemed to be 
making some progress. Then-Secretary 
Donald Hodel stated in a public hear- 
ing in September that he intended to 
work toward submission to Congress 
early this year of energy emergency 
preparedness legislative proposals, in- 
cluding legislative recommendations 
for an emergency economic response 
program. That promise has since van- 
ished into thin air. 

Even though oil supplies are not 
plentiful and a sense of complacency 
seems to abound, adequate prepara- 
tion for a future energy crisis is no less 
important today than it was in the 
past. Unfortunately, emergency pre- 
paredness issues have not been suffi- 
ciently addressed by the administra- 
tion. 

The issues I noted, along with some 
general questions about U.S. participa- 
tion in the International Energy Pro- 
gram, should be addressed, and a 
shorter extension of the EPCA reau- 
thorization would provide the impetus 
for a review of these issues. According- 
ly, should the Senate adopt a shorter 
extension, I hope our House conferees 
would concur in it.e 
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Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, I 

yield back the balance of my time. 
GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill, H.R. 1699. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
SHarp] that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 1699, as 
amended. 
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The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to extend title I and part B of 
title II of the Energy Policy and Con- 
servation Act, and for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF HOUSE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 192 


Mr. BUSTAMANTE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that my name 
be removed as cosponsor of House 
Joint Resolution 192. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Debate 
has been concluded on all motions to 
suspend the rules. 


NATIONAL DAY OF REMEM- 
BRANCE OF MAN’S INHUMAN- 
ITY TO MAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
pending business is the question of 
suspending the rules and passing the 
joint resolution, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 192, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forp] that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the joint resolution, 
House Joint Resolution 192, as amend- 
ed, on which the yeas and nays are or- 
dered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 233, nays 
180, not voting 20, as follows: 

[Roll No. 133) 

YEAS—233 

Breaux 


Brooks 
Broomfield 


Ackerman 


Chappie 
Clay 
Coats 
Coelho 
Coleman (TX) 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne 
Crockett 
Bonior (MI) Dannemeyer 
Borski Daschle 
Bosco Davis 
Boucher de la Garza 
Boxer Dellums 


Foglietta 
Foley 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
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Prank 
Frost 
Gallo 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gekas 


Gephardt 
Gilman 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gordon 
Gray (PA) 
Green 
Guarini 
Hall (OH) 
Hall, Ralph 
Hamilton 
Hawkins 
Hayes 
Heftel 
Henry 
Hertel 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Johnson 
Jones (TN) 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kastenmeier 


Leach (IA) 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 

Levin (MI) 
Levine (CA) 
Lipinski 


Long 
Lowery (CA) 
Lowry (WA) 
Lujan 


Alexander 


Bartlett 
Barton 
Bateman 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Bevill 
Boner (TN) 
Bonker 
Boulter 
Brown (CO) 


DioGuardi 


Luken 
Lungren 
MacKay 
Manton 
Markey 
Martin (NY) 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McHugh 
McKernan 
McKinney 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (WA) 
Mineta 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Moody 
Moorhead 
Morrison (CT) 
Mrazek 
Myers 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 

Ortiz 
Owens 
Packard 
Panetta 
Parris 
Pashayan 
Pease 
Penny 
Pepper 
Porter 
Pursell 
Rangel 
Reid 
Richardson 
Rinaldo 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 


Roemer 


Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 


NAYS—180 


Dowdy 
Duncan 
Dyson 

Eckert (NY) 
Edwards (OK) 


Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Kasich 
Kemp 
Kindness 
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Rowland (CT) 


Smith (FL) 
Smith (NH) 
Smith (NJ) 
Snowe 
Spence 

St Germain 
Stallings 
Stokes 
Strang 
Studds 
Synar 
Tauzin 
Thomas (CA) 


Miller (OH) 
Molinari 
Monson 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Neal 

Nelson 
Nichols 
Nielson 
O'Brien 


Olin 

Oxley 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price 

Quillen 
Rahall 

Ray 

Regula 

Ritter 
Roberts 
Rogers 
Rowland (GA) 
Rudd 
Schaefer 
Schroeder 
Schuette 
Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 


Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Sisisky 

Skeen 
Skelton 
Slaughter 
Smith (1A) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith, Denny 
Smith, Robert 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 


Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Swindall 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas (GA) 
Valentine 
Vander Jagt 
Walker 
Watkins 
Weber 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Wylie 
Young (FL) 
Stratton Young (MO) 
Stump Zschau 


NOT VOTING—20 


Fowler Ridge 
Gray (IL) Solarz 
Hubbard Stark 
Lantos Torricelli 
Lewis (CA) Whittaker 
McGrath Wilson 
Morrison (WA) 
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Messrs. PRICE, DICKS, and ERD- 
REICH changed their votes from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Messrs. DE LA GARZA, WORTLEY, 
and RALPH M. HALL, and Mrs. 
VUCANOVICH changed their votes 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

So (two-thirds not having voted in 
favor thereof) the motion was reject- 
ed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


Applegate 
Byron 
Chappell 
Clinger 
Collins 
Dingell 
Florio 


o 1500 


ANTI-APARTHEID ACT OF 1985 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 174 and rule 
XXIII, the Chair declares the House 
in the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill, H.R. 
1460. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the further consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 1460) to express the op- 
position of the United States to the 
system-of apartheid in South Africa, 
and for other purposes, with Mr. DE LA 
Garza in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House rose on 
Tuesday, May 21, 1985, the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute rec- 
ommended by the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs was open to amendment 
at any point. 

Are there any further amendments 
to the committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RICHARDSON 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RICHARDSON: 
Page 34, after line 4, insert the following 
new section: 


SEC. 15. BAN ON IMPORTING URANIUM AND COAL 
FROM SOUTH AFRICA AND NAMIBIA 

(a) Prourpirion.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law and except as provid- 
ed in subsection (b), the following products 
of South Africa and Namibia may not be im- 
ported into the United States: coal, uranium 
ore, and uranium oxide. 

tb) Warver.—The prohibition contained in 
subsection (a) may be waived by the Presi- 
dent in accordance with section 6. 

(c) NecoTIaTions.—The President shall, 
during the course of any bilateral or multi- 
lateral negotiation held pursuant to section 
10, include attempts to persuade the govern- 
ments of other countries to ban imports of 
coal, uranium ore, and uranium oxide from 
South Africa and Namibia. The President 
shall include the status of those attempts in 
any report submitted to the Congress under 
section 10, 
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Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment sends two messages: 
First of all, the message of rendering 
objectionable the policies of the South 
African Government of apartheid. The 
second message that this amendment 
sends is that we are here to protect 
American jobs. 

Despite the fact that our country 
has some of the largest coal deposits 
in the world, the United States contin- 
ues to increase our coal imports from 
South Africa, the leading exporter of 
coal to the United States. Our urani- 
um imports from South Africa-Na- 
mibia have increased 350 percent since 
1981, and this is at a time when the 
number of domestic uranium mines 
has dropped from 362 to 15 and 85 per- 
cent of our miners have lost their jobs. 

While the importation of these min- 
erals holds economic implications for 
this country, it is also a significant 
moral issue. Labor conditions for black 
miners in South Africa-Namibia are 
deplorable. Black miners have virtual- 
ly no job security. They must contract 
for a limited number of months and 
then reapply for their jobs. They are 
not allowed to live with their families; 
white miners are. They are prohibited 
by law from holding skilled labor posi- 
tions; these slots are reserved for 
white miners only. They must pay for 
their health insurance; white miners 
receive free insurance. And their low 
wages have artificially depressed the 
world price of uranium and coal, 
making U.S. coal and uranium less 
competitive. 

Sixty thousand American coal 
miners are out of work. Our uranium 
industry is in danger of extinction. 
This affects many States in the West 
that have uranium capacity and many 
States throughout the country that 
have significant coal reserves. 

If these two minerals are terminated 
in their imports from South Africa, it 
would not affect national security. No 
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tariffs are involved. No quotas are in- 
volved. The financial implications are 
minimal. 

In addition to that, we feel that this 
amendment would send a very strong 
signal that the United States is saying 
that we will give a chance to our own 
energy industry. We have a sufficient 
capacity in this country to make up 
for this very limited shortfall from 
South Africa. 

This amendment does not affect ex- 
isting contracts. We would not be ab- 
rogating any existing contracts. To ac- 
commodate members of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, we did not in- 
clude uranium oxide, so that no tariffs 
whatsoever would be involved. 

The main message that is sent is a 
twofold message: First of all, that this 
country finds the policies of apartheid 
objectionable, that the reason that the 
competitive nature of our coal and 
uranium industries is so adversely af- 
fected is because of the conditions of 
the black miners in South Africa, and 
we are also sending a message to our 
depressed mining industry in this 
country that the United States is pre- 
pared to stand behind our coal miners 
and that the United States is prepared 
to stand behind the uranium industry 
that has virtually gone under. In an- 
other 2 years, unless certain steps are 
taken such as limited import restric- 
tions, our uranium industry for all 
practical purposes will be terminated. 

So I ask for the support of this 
House to send that dual message. The 
first is that we find the policies of 


apartheid objectionable, that we will 
not tolerate the continued exploita- 
tion of workers, but also that we will 


stand behind those coal miners 
throughout the Western, Eastern, and 
Midwestern States, and that we will 
stand behind uranium miners in this 
country and say no to this practice 
that continues. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for the unani- 
mous support of the Members of the 
House for this amendment. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
very reluctant opposition to the 
amendment offered by my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
New Mexico [Mr. RICHARDSON]. 

My opposition is reluctant because I 
regard this amendment as clearly a 
friendly amendment. I certainly sup- 
port the thrust and the intent of the 
amendment that is before the House 
at this point. 

In fact, the uranium import sanction 
would strike at what is the fourth 
largest South African import into the 
United States. It has produced $197 
million in foreign exchange for South 
Africa in 1983 and $145 million in 
1984, and as my distinguished col- 
league has noted, while U.S. jobs in 
the uranium industry are disappear- 
ing, uranium produced by cheap labor 
in South Africa and South African-oc- 
cupied Namibia is being exported into 
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the United States in increasing 
amounts. These exports now account 
for about 20 percent of South African- 
Namibian uranium production. South 
African-Namibian uranium accounts 
for nearly 8 percent of the uranium 
enriched for U.S. utilities and even 
more that is enriched for reexport to 
other countries. 

So on the substance there is much 
that is meritorious in what the gentle- 
man from New Mexico has said in his 
observations. 

Having said that, it needs to be 
noted that the authors of the legisla- 
tion before us spent considerable time 
trying to craft legislation that would 
offer up those sanctions that would be 
most effective vis-a-vis South Africa, 
that would send the kind of message 
that needs to be sent with both eco- 
nomic and political meaning in South 
Africa, and that would also be politi- 
cally doable within this institution. 


My opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. RICHARDSON] is based 
upon a concern that this amendment 
would actually have the effect of 
weakening the position of the House 
as we enter into conference with the 
other body. I will be in a position a 
little later in this proceeding of oppos- 
ing other friendly amendments that 
are intended to strengthen the sanc- 
tions and to add new sanctions to 
those already embodied in this legisla- 
tion before us, and I do so again, not 
because of a disagreement with the 
thrust or with the intent, but because 
I want to make certain that the 
strongest possible package emerges 
from this House and becomes the vehi- 
cle for discussion with the other body. 
There has already been legislation of- 
fered by way of various bills in this 
body to prohibit tax credits for U.S. 
firms in South Africa, to prohibit 
landing rights for South African Air- 
ways, various kinds of trade embargo 
restrictions, the closing of primary 
consulates, and a whole range of ini- 
tiatives. 

In short, there has been a whole 
range of initiatives that have been 
suggested. We could have added this 
particular sanction to those that are 
already part of our legislation. We 
could have added other sanctions, but 
we decided that we had to draw the 
line somewhere, and I would submit 
the legislation that is before this body 
right now represents a very balanced 
approach to addressing the issue of 
apartheid in South Africa, to distanc- 
ing the United States from the apart- 
heid regime, and to make clear to 
South Africa that unless there is 
progress made toward the elimination 
of apartheid, there will be growing 
costs in terms of the American-South 
African relationship and a growing iso- 
lation vis-a-vis South Africa and the 
international community. 
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Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLPE. I am pleased to yield to 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
my friend for yielding. 

I thank the gentleman from New 
Mexico (Mr. RICHARDSON] may be on 
the right track. This is just a personal 
opinion. I do not like my country and 
important leaders in my country’ to 
speak loudly and carry a small stick, a 
little twig. That reverses the tradition- 
al posture we like to find ourselves in. 

I have a copy of the speech, the 
Democratic radio response last Satur- 
day to the President that was deliv- 
ered by our Speaker, Trp O'NEILL, and 
in that speech he said some very im- 
portant things. He said, and I quote: 

We will pass the kind of tough economic 
sanctions against South Africa that tell the 
world that we Americans place a higher 
value on the treasure of human rights and 
democracy than we place on the treasure of 
South African gold and South African dia- 
monds. 

Those are important words, and I 
think we ought to take them to heart. 
Why do we just want to ban uranium 
and coal? We have all kinds of coal in 
Illinois and in Pennsylvania. If there is 
no pain, there is no gain. Why do we 
not really hit them where it hurts and 
say, “No more gold, no more dia- 
monds"? Not just the diamonds that 
are displayed in full-page ads in Dos- 
sier magazine, but industrial diamonds 
as well. Let us hit them where it hurts, 
and if it hurts us, why we will risk this 
in defense of principle. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan ([Mr. 
WoOLPE] has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. HYDE, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. WoLPE was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will continue to yield, I 
have just four more minerals I would 
like to mention; bauxite, titanium, 
cobalt, and manganese. 

Mr. WOLPE. Well, let me just say, if 
I can reclaim my time, to the gentle- 
man from Illinois, that there are 
many, many other sanctions that are 
available to the United States to 
impose against South Africa. My own 
personal judgment is that unless 
movement is made by that regime to 
dismantle apartheid, that many of 
those measures to which the gentle- 
man referred will become in order in 
due course. 

I believe that this legislation, howev- 
er, represents a moderate, reasonable, 
first-step effort in formulating our ap- 
proach to South Africa. 

I would note that while the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. RICHARDSON] contains 
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some important sanctions, as I indicat- 
ed in my opening remarks, they are 
simply not as powerful as the no-new- 
investment portion of H.R. 1460, 
which would prevent new companies 
from entering South Africa, which 
would eliminate tens of millions of dol- 
lars of newly U.S.-funded expansion 
occurring within South Africa and 
would stop the $1 billion rise in bank 
loans to the private sector since 1982. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLPE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Mexico. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I respect my 
colleague, the gentleman from Illinois, 
for the point he has made. I agree 
with my colleague about the other 
minerals. 

The point I want to make is the ones 
that I am directly affected with and 
many others throughout the coun- 
try—coal and uranium I think can 
easily be made up by domestic produc- 
tion. A case can be made that there 
are other minerals that have unlimit- 
ed national security. I am not going to 
get into that. I am not a member of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, but 
the point I do want to make is that I 
do not think this amendment would 
adversely affect the economic situa- 
tion in South Africa that much. 

We are not talking about a signifi- 
cant amount. We are talking about in- 
dustries in the United States that are 
dying. The uranium industry is dying. 
The coal industry can easily make up 
this difference. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLPE. Yes, of course. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
WOLPE] has again expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Hype, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. WoLPE was al- 
lowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLPE. Yes. 

Mr. HYDE. It just seems to me the 
purpose of this legislation is not to 
economically improve our country, but 
it is to stand before the world and tell 
the world, as our Speaker did on Sat- 
urday, that human rights mean more 
to us than South African gold and 
South African diamonds. 

I would like to implement his lan- 
guage by banning from our country 
any diamonds, industrial or decorative; 
gold, and while we are at it, chrome, ti- 
tanium, and manganese, 

Let us really back our brave words 
with brave actions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan ([Mr. 
WOLPE] has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WoLPE 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New Mexico. 
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Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
I just wanted to add to my colleagues 
that the main reason that I am offer- 
ing this amendment, obviously, the 
moral apartheid reason is paramount, 
but I also want to make it very clear 
that I want to protect American 
mining jobs; uranium and coal jobs 
that are significant, as my colleague 
knows. 

We are talking on uranium, about an 
industry that is dying simply because 
there are nations that subsidize their 
uranium industry and we do not offer 
the same kind of thing. I am not 
asking for protection. I am saying reci- 
procity, with the coal industry in the 
same way. Our coal industry can easily 
make this up. This would not be inter- 
preted as a massive sanction against 
South Africa; although if my col- 
league offered such an amendment on 
the other minerals, here is one col- 
league who would support him. 

I am being very specific about the 
ones I have because I am concerned 
about the national security argument. 
You cannot make a national security 
argument that we would be adversely 
affected if we stopped these two areas. 
This is why I am concerned that the 
Foreign Affairs Committee did not 
take them up. They took krugerrands. 
They dealt with many other issues. 
Why did they omit this? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Mexico (Mr. RICHARD- 
SoN]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
I demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. ZSCHAU 

Mr. ZSCHAU. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
two amendments and I ask unanimous 
consent that they be considered en 
bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. ZscHAv: 

Page 29, line 2, insert “(a) In GENERAL.—” 
immediately before “The”. 

Page 29, line 8, insert immediately before 
the period the following: “, and other re- 
strictions in effect under United States law 
with respect to South Africa”. 

Page 29, insert the following after line 9: 

(b) FUTURE ANTI-APARTHEID MEASURES.— 
The Congress urges the President to consult 
with other countries, particularly the major 
allies of the United States, with respect to 
the implementation in the future of any 
anti-apartheid measures being considered by 
the United States or any such country, in 
order to encourage multilateral, rather than 
unilateral, implementation of such meas- 
u o 

Page 29, insert the following after line 9 
and redesignate succeeding sections and ref- 
erences thereto accordingly: 
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SEC, 11. REPORT ON STATUS OF APARTHEID AND 
HUMAN RIGHTS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

(a) MONITORING AND REPoRT.—The Presi- 
dent shall monitor the status of apartheid 
and human rights in South Africa and shall 
report annually to the Congress on the 
progress or lack of progress of the Govern- 
ment of South Africa in eliminating apart- 
heid and promoting human rights in that 
country. 

(b) ADDITIONAL ANTI-APARTHEID MEas- 
URES.—It is the sense of the Congress that 
the United States should take measures in 
addition to the sanctions imposed by .this 
Act unless the Government of South Africa 
makes substantial progress toward the goals 
set forth in subsection (a). 


Mr. ZSCHAU [during the reading]. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendments be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZSCHAU. Mr. Chairman, these 
two amendments are designed to 
strengthen the sanctions in this bill 
and the process for bringing pressure 
on the Government of South Africa. 

The first amendment provides that 
the United States when considering, 
any future sanctions toward South 
Africa consult with other countries, 
particularly our major allies, and urge 
our allies to implement any such sanc- 
tions toward the Government of 
South Africa in unison with us. This is 
based on the principle that multilater- 
al action is more effective than unilat- 
eral action. 

Let me give an example. In this bill, 
H.R. 1460, there is a provision which 
would ban the future sales of comput- 
ers to the Government of South 
Africa. This is a ban designed to disas- 
sociate ourselves with the activities of 
the Government that administers and 
enforces apartheid. 

The United States has about one- 
half of the sales of computers in 
South Africa. Other countries have 
the other half. The largest growth in 
the sales of computers to South Africa 
comes from the Japanese. 

Let us make no mistake about it: If 
we ban the sales of our computers to 
the Government of South Africa, it 
will not mean that the government 
will no longer get computers. It will 
merely get them from the Japanese or 
the British or the French or the other 
vendors. However, if such sanctions 
were to be implemented in concert 
with our allies, it could mean- that 
South Africa could not get the latest 
and best computer equipment. That 
would bring much greater pressure to 
bear on the South African Govern- 
ment than the unilateral action pro- 
posed in this bill. 

The second amendment provides 
that we should monitor the situation 
in South Africa and we should take 
future actions based on the results of 
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the sanctions that we are implement- 
ing under this bill and the actions that 
the Government of South Africa takes 
to end apartheid. 

The second amendment would re- 
quire that regular reports be made to 
Congress and that it is the sense of 
Congress, if progress is not made 
toward dismantling apartheid in 
South Africa, that the Congress 
should consider taking stronger ac- 
tions in the future. 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZSCHAU. I would be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. 

What would happen if multilateral 
action was not forthcoming and the 
United States still felt the need to act 
unilaterally? 

If the gentleman’s amendment were 
adopted, do we have that option? 

Mr. ZSCHAU. Yes. My amendment 
suggests that we encourage our allies 
through whatever means that we 
might have to enter into multilateral 
approaches with us rather than fol- 
lowing a unilateral approach by our- 
selves. 

It also says that we should consult 
with other countries so the likelihood 
of multilateral action is increased. 

Mr. ROEMER. But if the gentleman 
would yield further, assume the worst. 
I agree with the premise of the gentle- 
man that if we act together, we act 
more strongly. There is no doubt 
about that; but there are some of us 
who think we need action, whether 
alone or together. 

I just want to make clear that the 
gentleman is telling this body that the 
gentleman’s amendment does not pre- 
clude our standing alone if we think 
that is what it takes. 

Mr. ZSCHAU. That is correct. 

Mr. ROEMER. I thank the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZSCHAU. Yes, I would be happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. WOLPE. I would just like to say 
to the gentleman in the well that I be- 
lieve the two amendments that he is 
discussing at this point are very con- 
structive. 
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I certainly intend to support them. 
We have a provision in our own bill 
that talked about the importance of 
international consultation with re- 
spect to the sanctions in the legisla- 
tion. The gentleman carries that a 
step further to talk about any further 
antiapartheid measures. I think it is a 
very constructive addition. 

Mr. ZSCHAU. I thank the Chairman 
for his support and his comments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Zscuav]. 
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The amendments were agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ZSCHAU 

Mr. ZSCHAU. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ZSCHAU: 

Page 20, line 20, add the following after 
the period: “The prohibition contained in 
the preceding sentence shall apply only to 
the extent it is not inconsistent with the ob- 
ligations of the United States under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade.” 

Mr. ZSCHAU. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment deals with the provision 
which would ban the importation of 
the gold coin, the krugerrand, from 
South Africa. That ban is designed to 
be a symbolic gesture to express our 
outrage toward the policy of apart- 
heid. 

Everyone knows, and is under no il- 
lusions to the contrary, that banning 
the importation of krugerrands will 
not bring the Government of South 
Africa to its knees or stop the mining 
of gold in that country. But it does 
give us a warm feeling that at least we 
are not assisting the South African 
Government directly by importing 
their gold coins. 

I support this kind of symbolic ges- 
ture. However, I only support them if 
they do not do immense damage to 
this country. I am concerned that this 
ban may be damaging to the United 
States because there is an indication 
at least that the importation ban on 
krugerrands would be a violation of 
about obligations under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and 
would make it more difficult for us to 
enforce the GATT when other coun- 
tries appear to be violating the GATT. 

When we are facing a situation of 
$130 billion a year in trade deficits— 
which is not only hurting the econom- 
ic situation currently for people across 
this country in the heavy industries, 
the light industries, and in the farm- 
ing communities but is also undermin- 
ing the industrial structure of this 
country which could have a long-last- 
ing effect—we should be doing every- 
thing we can to maintain our capabil- 
ity to make sure that our trading part- 
ners do not violate the GATT. 

Where do we have such violations in 
the actions of our trading partners? 
We allege that the Japanese have re- 
strictions on beef and citrus imports 
which are in violation of GATT and 
hurt our farmers. We allege that the 
European Community has subsidies on 
various farm exports that also make it 
difficult for our farmers to survive. 

If we are going to be able to argue 
persuasively that they should cease 
violating the legal procedures for con- 
ducting international trade, we are 
going to have to have our hands clean. 
If we should implement a ban like this 
or any other action which violates our 
obligations under GATT, our ability to 
enforce those obligations among our 
trading partners will be undermined. 
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What is the situation with the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade? 
Under that agreement, South Africa, 
which is a signatory, is entitled to 
most favored nation status. It there- 
fore enjoys the same privileges, immu- 
nities, and advantages in its gold coin 
exports to the United States as do 
other gold coin exporting countries 
such as Canada. 

Article XI of the GATT says: 

No prohibitions or restrictions other than 
duties, taxes, or other charges shall be insti- 
tuted or maintained by any contracting 
party on the importation of any product of 
the territory of another contracting party. 

There is an exception to that in arti- 
cle XX for gold and silver. However, it 
says in article XX that any gold or 
silver import restrictions are subject to 
the qualification that they may not 
constitute a means of arbitrary or un- 
justifiable discrimination between 
countries where the same conditions 
prevail. 

Some people say that the Govern- 
ment of South Africa, with its apart- 
heid policy, constitutes such a situa- 
tion where different conditions pre- 
vail. Other people disagree. They say 
it is not the political situation but the 
economic situation that should be con- 
sidered to determine if different condi- 
tions prevail. 

I do not know what the answer is. I 
do not know whether the ban on kru- 
gerrands is GATT legal or not. Howev- 
er, I strongly believe that if this ban is 
a violation of GATT we should not be 
instituting it. If it is GATT illegal, 
such a ban can harm the very econom- 
ic fabric of this country. It can under- 
mine our capability to enforce interna- 
tional trade rules with our trading 
partners. At a time when our basic in- 
dustries, our high tech industries and 
American agriculture is under intense 
pressure in world markets as well as 
domestic markets, it is no time, in a 
cavalier fashion, to institute a ban 
that can come back to haunt us. 

I ask for support of this amendment 
which would provide that the ban on 
the importation of krugerrands could 
only be implemented if it were not in 
violation of our obligations under the 
GATT. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. 
ZscHAU] has expired. 

(On request of Mr. ROEMER and by 
unanimous consent Mr. ZSCHAU was al- 
lowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. ROEMER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ZSCHAU. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. ROEMER. Are you not assum- 
ing in your amendment something 
that you have admitted is impossible 
to assume, and that is the question of 
GATT legal? Do you not assume by re- 
moving the krugerrand from one pack- 
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age that this prohibition would be 
termed GATT illegal? Are you not 
making that assumption? 

Mr. ZSCHAU. No; that is not cor- 
rect. What I suggested is that I do not 
consider myself to be an expert on 
whether the ban is legal or not under 
the GATT. I do not know all the facts. 

As a matter of fact, there is a case 
pending where a Canadian province 
has put a tax on importation of kru- 
gerrands and that is being argued 
right now. 

I am trying to establish here a prin- 
ciple: When we take a symbolic move 
that is really not going to have much 
of an effect other than to express out- 
selves symbolically, it Should not be 
done if it has serious repercussions on 
our own international trade. 

Mr. ROEMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
very strong opposition to this amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
California (Mr. ZscHav]. 

I rise in opposition because the 
effect of this amendment would be 
very simply to gut the krugerrand pro- 
hibition that is embodied within the 
legislation; that is, the ban on the im- 
portation of Krugerrands. I say that 
very simply because the administra- 
tion is already on record. In recent tes- 
timony before our committee the ad- 
ministration indicated they felt that 
such a ban might in fact be inconsist- 
ent with GATT. 

I might point out that that testimo- 
ny by the administration witness was 
in direct conflict with earlier testimo- 
ny by another administration witness 
to the effect that there was no inher- 
ent conflict between GATT and the 
contemplated prohibition on importa- 
tion of krugerrands. 

It was also in conflict with the Con- 
gressional Research Service study 
which indicated there is no conflict be- 
tween the proposed sanction and the 
GATT agreement. But we know in ad- 
vance that the administration has not 
come to the view that it is not consist- 
ent with GATT and therefore this 
provision will be used to essentially 
gut that provision. 

I would also point out that we have 
imposed a whole range of additional 
sanctions against other countries that 
were not necessarily in conformity 
with GATT. That has simply never 
been the all-abiding criterion as to 
how we respond to nations of this 
world that are very serious human 
rights violators, and which the United 
States believes it important to make a 
very clear expression of our own views 
and to distance ourselves from those 
regimes. 
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With that, I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York, 
my collegue [Mr. SOoLARZ]. 
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Mr. SOLARZ. I thank the very dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Africa for yielding to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make 
some brief observations on the Zschau 
amendment. I do not know whether 
the prohibition contained in the legis- 
lation before us with respect to the im- 
portation of krugerrands into the 
United States is or is not a violation of 
GATT. I have heard some learned ar- 
guments to the effect that it is not a 
violation of GATT inasmuch as GATT 
primarily deals with items that are 
traded, and the krugerrands involves a 
monetary item, and coins have gener- 
ally not been considered within the 
purview of GATT. 

So a case can be made that this legis- 
lation does not constitute a violation 
of GATT. But I do know that whether 
or not a prohibition on the importa- 
tion of krugerrands is a violation of 
GATT, the administration will inevita- 
bly conclude that it is a violation of 
GATT and, therefore, if this amend- 
ment is adopted, we can be absolutely 
certain that the prohibition on the im- 
portation of krugerrands will be scut- 
tled by the administration. 

But I also know something else, and 
that is that even if it does constitute a 
violation of GATT, it would not be the 
first time when, in pursuit of an im- 
portant human rights objective, we 
have violated GATT. We have a total 
trade embargo on Cuba; we have a 
trade embargo on Vietnam; we have a 
trade embargo on Cambodia; we have 
a trade embargo on North Korea; we 
have a trade embargo against Iran; 
and we have a trade embargo against 
other countries all of which constitute 
a presumptive violation of GATT. Yet 
in spite of that, the Congress and the 
administration have supported these 
embargoes. 

Mr. ZSCHAU. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Michigan yield? 

Mr. WOLPE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ZSCHAU. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would just point 
out that the distinction between the 
countries that the gentleman men- 
tioned and the instance of South 
Africa is that South Africa has most- 
favored-nations’ status. So that the 
way in which those signatories that 
have most-favored-nations’ status is 
different than those that the gentle- 
man mentioned. 

Mr. SOLARZ. If I may conclude my 
argument, I would say to my friend 
from California that there is no ques- 
tion but that we have violated the 
GATT in the past when we have im- 
posed embargoes for human rights 
purposes. We violated it when we im- 
posed an embargo against Uganda 
when Idi Amin was murdering his own 
people in wholesale lots. And I recall 
some of the Members on the gentle- 
man’s side of the aisle who supported 
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us at that time in imposing an embar- 
go against Uganda because of the 
human rights violations which were 
taking place in that country who dis- 
missed out of hand the argument that 
the embargo against Uganda constitut- 
ed a violation of GATT because they 
thought there was a more important 
principle at stake. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Sonarz and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. WoLPE was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman continue to yield? 

Mr. WOLPE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Similarly, the admin- 
istration just imposed a total embargo 
against Nicaragua. That clearly vio- 
lates GATT. Yet the administration 
believed, rightly or wrongly, that a 
larger objective justified it. 

So I would urge the defeat of this 
well-intentioned amendment by my 
very good friend from California [Mr. 
ZSCHAU] because it would have the 
effect of scuttling one of the most im- 
portant provisions in the bill. 

The gentleman says this is purely 
symbolic. If it is symbolic, there is 600 
million dollars’ worth of symbolism 
here, because that is the amount of 
krugerrands South Africa exports to 
the United States, and that is the 
amount of foreign exchange we are 
sending to South Africa for the pur- 
chase of krugerrands which is helping 
to strengthen the apartheid system 
there. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. WOLPE. I yield to the chairman 
of the Committee on the Budget, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

I would like to ask the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Souiarz], particularly in light of the 
comments made earlier by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ZscHav], in 
offering the amendment, that this is 
purely emotional symbolism that has 
no significant effect. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SoLaRz] has made an observation, 
made a statement that it is not sym- 
bolism, it is not emotionalism, that the 
prohibition of Krugerrands sales is 
about $600 million. Is that what the 
gentleman said, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. SOLARZ. Yes. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Also 
would the gentleman perhaps further 
explain what does that impact upon 
the apartheid system in terms of its 
ability to finance that insidious politi- 
cal system? 
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Mr. SOLARZ. If the gentleman from 
Michigan will continue to yield, as 
always, the gentleman is absolutely ac- 
curate. We are spending $600 million a 
year for the purchase of krugerrands. 
That money goes to South Africa. It 
helps to strengthen the apartheid 
system in that country. What is in- 
volved here is much more than just 
symbolism. There is a lot of sub- 
stance—600 million dollars’ worth—in- 
volved here. And for the same reason 
we were prepared to violate GATT 
when we opposed an embargo against 
Uganda, we should be prepared to vio- 
late it now in the case of South Africa, 
if such a prohibition actually violates 
GATT, which it very well may not. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, without reference to 
the major bill or whatever its motiva- 
tions are, I do not see why we would 
object to the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. ZSCHAU]. 

We are laboring in a trade environ- 
ment in which we have accrued a defi- 
cit of $120 billion in the year of 1984. 
And in that same environment we are 
likely to show a deficit of $150 billion 
in 1985. 

We are a country that alleges that 
we honor our international obliga- 
tions. Everybody in this room knows 
that we do not always honor them. Oc- 
casionally, they are honored in the 
breach. 

Then at least we ought to think 
about it, if we are in danger of dishon- 
oring an international agreement that 
is worth keeping. And that is a ques- 
tion I think the gentlemen from Cali- 
fornia has brought to this body at this 
time. If you want to violate that agree- 
ment and you think it is important, 
then you should go ahead. If, on the 
other hand, you think those interna- 
tional agreements are worthwhile and 
that they ought to be a matter of ne- 
gotiation, then I think many Members 
will want to support the amendment 
of the gentleman from California, as I 
believe I am going to do. 

I must confess, however, that I am 
perhaps a prejudiced witness. I do not 
see this bill as living up to the expecta- 
tions of its promoters. So I am not en- 
thusiastic about it in the first place. 

The chief reason for my lack of en- 
thusiasm is that I doubt the passage of 
the bill will cause benefit to the black 
citizens of South Africa. 

Again and again, I have seen our 
country, with the highest of motiva- 
tions, adopt splendid statements af- 
firming the highest principles of 
human rights and establishing policies 
which not only do no good to the op- 
pressed, but also exacerbate the op- 
pression. 

Our outrage and high moral position 
did not improve conditions in Russia, 
or areas where the U.S.S.R. was at 
war, when we instituted embargoes or 
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denied trade privileges. I supported 
most or all of these actions, as did 
most Members of this body, in the 
hope that our actions would help. Per- 
haps not every case was a failure, but 
the overall effect of our human rights 
policies against the U.S.S.R., Nicara- 
gua, Chile, Rhodesia, Poland, and 
others has not been successful. 

At the same time, the presence of 
U.S. companies in South Africa is 
probably the greatest hope for the 
training and promotion of black South 
Africans. Disinvestment would remove 
this hope. 

For instance, three very large Min- 
nesota companies, known for their 
good citizenship, and a number of 
other fine, but less-well known compa- 
nies, are active in South Africa. Ac- 
cording to a recent article in the Min- 
neapolis Tribune, all three of the 
majors say, “they do more to promote 
racial equality by remaining.” Togeth- 
er they employ over 2,000 South Afri- 
cans of which over 900 are nonwhite. 
All have signed the Sullivan princi- 
ples. Two were rated as “making good 
progress,” and the other as “making 
progress.” 

The CEO of one of these firms, who 
was, as I recall, the only private indus- 
trial leader to testify in favor of the 
Humphrey-Hawkins bill, was quoted as 
saying disinvestment would “deny 
black people help from one of their 
most important allies.” All three com- 
panies indicate that disinvestment 
would likely force U.S. firms out of 
South Africa. 

The Minnesota experience in South 
Africa, and the U.S. experience in 
trying to force unwilling governments 
to improve their policies, lead me to 
the conclusion that this bill will not 
improve the conditions, or prospects, 
of black South Africans. In the ab- 
sence of other compelling evidence, 
my indention is to vote against it on 
final passage. 

I do say, however, that this country 
has lived within the regimen, or tried 
to live within the regimen, of the only 
trading system the free world has, and 
if we break it we ought to at least 
know that we are breaking it and be 
doing so for a good reason. 

I think the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. ZscHav] 
is eminently sensible and I intend to 
support it. 


o 1550 


Mr. ZSCHAU. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FRENZEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ZSCHAU. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding and I thank him for 
his remarks. It has been stated here 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
WotreE] that this would gut the kru- 
gerrand ban. It would only do so if the 
Krugerrand ban were in violation of 
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the GATT. If it were not in violation 
of the GATT, then it would not. 

Mr. WOLPE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FRENZEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLPE. If I could just clarify 
to the gentleman from California, I 
said it would gut the Krugerrand pro- 
vision because the administration has 
most recently testified that it does in 
fact view this provision as inconsistent 
with GATT, even though as I said ear- 
lier that the administration had previ- 
ously testified that it could in fact be 
consistent. In this case, it has changed 
his position. 

Mr. FRENZEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ZSCHAU. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman yielding to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe we should 
establish a principle here, and the 
principle is this: If we are going to im- 
plement a ban, then it should not be 
in violation of our trade agreements. 

If it does not violate the GATT, the 
ban would go ahead. If it does violate 
the GATT, I submit that it has enor- 
mous cost to the farmers, to the steel 
industry, to the automobile industry, 
to the high technology industry across 
this country, and we had better con- 
sider that when we are proposing such 
a ban. 

It has been suggested that we have 
violated GATT in the past. We had an 
embargo on sales of wheat to the 
Soviet Union. Well, you know what 
that did to the farmers in this coun- 
try. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ZSCHAU. I ask unanimous con- 
sent the gentleman have 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Reserving the right 
to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man desire additional time? 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

(On request of Mr. ZscHau and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. FRENZEL was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. FRENZEL, I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ZSCHAU. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

We had an embargo on pipelaying 
equipment that would have been used 
to build the gas pipeline with the 
Soviet Union. Who did that hurt? 
That hurt the industrial firms in the 
Midwest. 

We have taken these unilateral ac- 
tions in the past but the people that it 
has hurt each time have been Ameri- 
can citizens rather than the people 
that we are trying to persuade. 

We should not be undermining our 
ability to persuade our trading part- 
ners to respect the international 
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agreements. However, if we implement 
a ban on importation of krugerrands 
that does violate the GATT, we will be 
undermining our ability to make other 
countries adhere to those provisions. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr Chairman, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

I thank the Chair for recognition. 
The gentleman from California, the 
author of this amendment [Mr. 
ZSCHAU] has advanced the argument 
that what is at stake here is in effect 
the integrity of the GATT agreement 
and the overriding interest of the 
United States in preserving a free and 
fair international trading system. 

He has suggested that if we were to 
reject his amendment and adopt a pro- 
hibition on the importation of kruger- 
rands, and if it should turn out that it 
constitutes a violation of the GATT, 
the potential damage this might do to 
the United States, and to those sectors 
of our economy which depend on the 
capacity of our country to export, 
could be so great as to really outweigh 
whatever advantages might be ob- 
tained by imposing such a prohibition 
on krugerrand exports to the United 
States. 

In pursuance of that argument, he 
has suggested that there have been a 
whole series of occasions in the past 
where we have imposed embargoes 
that have turned out to be more harm- 
ful than helpful to our own interests. 

Now I would be the first to agree 
that there have been many occasions 
in the past when we have imposed em- 
bargoes that turned out to be either 
ineffective or counterproductive, but 
virtually all of the examples the gen- 
tleman cited had absolutely nothing 
whatsoever to do with violations of 
GATT in the sense that even if the ex- 
amples he cited were violations of 
GATT, the counterproductive conse- 
quences for the United States had 
nothing to do with the extent to 
which the embargoes in question were 
a violation of the GATT. 

If the American farmers were hurt 
by the grain embargo against the 
Soviet Union, it was not because that 
constituted a violation of GATT; it 
was because the farmers of our coun- 
try lost the opportunity to make sub- 
stantial sales to the Soviet Union and 
because that impaired our reputation 
as a reliable trader in grains. 

The same arguments are true with 
respect to the gentleman's contention 
concerning the sanctions we imposed 
on the sale of components for the 
pipeline to the Soviet Union. That cre- 
ated severe political problems for us 
with our allies, but it was not because 
of the violation of GATT. 

In fact, I would challenge my friend 
from California or anybody else on the 
other side of the aisle to give us a 
single example, let alone a series of ex- 
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amples, of situations in which by 
virtue of violations of the GATT, due 
to sanctions imposed for human rights 
purposes, we hurt our capacity to ben- 
efit from the international trading 
system. 

It did not happen when we imposed 
the embargo against Cuba; it did not 
happen when we imposed the embargo 
against a whole variety of other coun- 
tries; I think we may have isolated 
ourselves politically and diplomatical- 
ly when we imposed the embargo 
against Nicaragua, but I have not 
heard the argument advanced that we 
hurt ourselves by virtue of the embar- 
go against Nicaragua because we vio- 
lated GATT. 

Now in terms of this particular in- 
stance, it literally boggles the imagina- 
tion to think that because we might 
impose a prohibition on the importa- 
tion of krugerrands, that we are going 
to upset the entire GATT treaty and 
international trading system. I have 
no doubt South Africa will complain, 
but South Africa does not have too 
many friends in the world today, and I 
think that we will do much more to 
benefit the reputation of our country 
by imposing such an embargo than we 
will to damage it. 

So I say to my friend, I do not know 
whether this does constitute a viola- 
tion of GATT. I am not prepared to 
concede that it does. I think an argu- 
ment can be made that it does not, but 
I do know that the administration will 
contend that it violates GATT and, 
therefore, if the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is adopted, the ban on the im- 
portation of krugerrands will be null 
and void. 

His amendment, therefore, guts one 
of the major provisions in the bill, and 
it does so on the grounds that if his 
amendment is rejected, we will disrupt 
the entire GATT arrangement, and 
that is simply not the case. 

Mr. ZSCHAU. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

(On request of Mr. ZscHau and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. SOLARZ was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. SOLARZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ZSCHAU. As usual, the gentle- 
man has described my amendment 
better than I was able to describe it, 
and has also made an excellent point, 
that the examples I was using did not 
speak directly to this but rather to the 
fact that when we take action, it can 
sometimes backfire, which was the 
point that I was trying to make. 

In terms of the specifics of this situ- 
ation, we are faced now with persuad- 
ing our trading partners such as Japan 
and members of the European Com- 
munity to cease and desist from prac- 
tices that we consider to be in viola- 
tion of the GATT. The ban on impor- 
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tation of, or the restrictions on impor- 
tation of citrus and beef in the case of 
Japan; some subsidies in the case of 
the European Community. 

It undermines our position; it does 
not destroy the trading system, but it 
undermines our position if we are simi- 
larly violating through this kind of a 
measure. 

So what I am suggesting is, that 
when we implement a measure like 
this, we should take into account the 
fact that that situation of undermin- 
ing our position could occur, 

Mr. SOLARZ. Well, I take the gen- 
tleman’s point and I can only say that 
I would find it far more persuasive if 
we had not done this on human rights 
grounds on innumerable occasions in 
the past, and if in spite of that, GATT 
has not survived, we have not survived, 
and the international trading system 
has not survived. But we have, and so 
has GATT, and we both will continue 
to survive, even if the gentleman’s 
amendment is rejected and we retain 
the prohibition on the importation of 
the Krugerrand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ZSCHAU]. 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. ZSCHAU. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 127, noes 
292, not voting 14, as follows: 


[Roll No. 134] 
AYES—127 


Gunderson Packard 
Hall, Ralph Parris 
Hammerschmidt Petri 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Roth 

Rudd 
Saxton 
Schaefer 
Schneider 
Schuette 
Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Skeen 
Slaughter 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith, Denny 
Smith, Robert 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Strang 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swindall 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas (CA) 
Vander Jagt 
Whitehurst 
Whittaker 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Zschau 


Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 
Burton (IN) 
Callahan 
Campbell 
Chandler 
Cheney 
Coble 
Combest 
Courter 
Craig 

Crane 
Dannemeyer 
Daub 

Davis 

DeLay 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dornan (CA) 


Lightfoot 
Livingston 
Loeffler 
Lott 

Lowery (CA) 
Lujan 
Lungren 
Martin (NY) 
Mazzoli 
McCain 
McCollum 
McEwen 
McMillan 
Michel 
Miller (OH) 
Monson 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morrison (WA) 
Myers 
Nielson 
O'Brien 


Grotberg Olin 
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Ackerman 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Aspin 
Atkins 
AuCoin 
Barnes 
Bates 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Berman 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bliley 
Boehlert 


Boggs 
Boland 
Boner (TN) 
Bonior (MI) 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 


Chappie 
Clay 
Coats 
Cobey 
Coelho 
Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coughlin 
Coyne 
Crockett 
Daniel 
Darden 
Daschle 
de la Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dicks 
DioGuardi 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan (ND) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Early 
Eckart (OH) 
ar 
Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (OK) 
English 
Erdreich 
Evans (IL) 
Pascell 
Fawell 
Fazio 
Feighan 
Fish 
Flippo 
Foglietta 
Foley 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Frank 


Frost 
Fuqua 
Garcia 


NOES—292 


Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gordon 
Gray (PA) 
Green 
Gregg 
Guarini 
Hall (OH) 
Hamilton 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hayes 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hendon 
Hertel 
Hillis 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kastenmeier 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kleczka 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
Lantos 
Leach (IA) 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 
Levin (MI) 
Levine (CA) 


Miller (CA) 
Miller (WA) 
Mineta 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Moody 
Moore 
Morrison (CT) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
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Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Roukema 
Rowland (CT) 
Rowland (GA) 


Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Sikorski 
Sisisky 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (NH) 
Smith (NJ) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Spratt 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 


Valentine 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Wiliams 
Wirth 


Wise 
Wolpe 
Wright 
Wyden 


Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (AK) 
NOT VOTING—14 


Florio Ridge 
Fowler Rogers 
Gray (IL) Torricelli 
Hubbard Wilson 
McGrath 
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Mrs. VUCANOVICH, Mr. ROE, and 
Mr. STRATTON changed their votes 
from “aye” to “no.” 

Messrs. MORRISON of Washington, 
CAMPBELL, and BADHAM changed 
their votes from “no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mrs. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
unavoidably absent on rolicall No. 134, 
the vote on the Zschau amendment to 
H.R. 1460, the Anti-Apartheid Act of 
1985. I oppose the amendment, and 
would have voted “no.” 


o 1620 


Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 


Barnard 
Byron 
Clinger 
Collins 
Dingell 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BURTON OF 
INDIANA 


Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Burton of In- 
diana: Page 34, add the following after line 
4: 


SEC. 15. WAIVER OF PROVISIONS OF SECTION 4. 

The provisions of section 4 of this Act 
shall cease to be effective if— 

(1) the Secretary of State determines, 
after conducting a poll of substantial num- 
bers of non-white South Africans, that a 
majority of non-white South Africans 
oppose the prohibition on new investment 
contained in section 4 or oppose the divesti- 
ture by United States persons of their in- 
vestments in South Africa; and 

(2) the Secretary submits that determina- 
tion, and the basis for the determination, to 
the Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
LIPINSKI). The gentleman from Indi- 
ana is recognized for 5 minutes in sup- 
port of his amendment. 

Mr. McCANDLESS. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I yield to 
my colleague, the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. McCANDLESS. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
this bill. 

The issue before us is not apartheid. 

We all agree that apartheid is moral- 
ly wrong and a gross violation of 
human rights. Apartheid is like a 
cancer and must be eradicated. Howev- 
er, just as competent doctors can 
differ over an effective treatment of 
cancer, so, too, can we differ on the 
best way to eliminate apartheid. Our 
course of action must be predicated on 
what is best for the people—of all 
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races—of South Africa, the region, and 
the United States. 

I do not believe that H.R. 1460 
would eradicate apartheid. In fact, it 
would have the opposite result. There 
is evidence that punishing business 
firms which operate in South Africa 
would undercut even those moderate 
reforms which have already taken 
place, would result in increased unem- 
ployment for blacks, and would undo 
the good work already accomplished 
by American companies, both through 
the example of the Sullivan principles 
for equal employment conditions, and 
the voluntary contributions toward 
black education and development 
which American firms have made. 

Mr. Chairman, several polls taken in 
South Africa show that the black pop- 
ulation there is opposed to an Ameri- 
can economic boycott of their country. 
In August 1984 the Centre for Applied 
Social Sciences of the University of 
Natal issued a report on the attitudes 
of black construction workers. That 
report stated that those interviewed 
indicated that “disinvestment by U.S. 
companies and trade sanctions are a 
threat to their material and work in- 
terests.” 

A Human Sciences Research Council 
report, based on polling of 1,500 
blacks, noted that 66 percent believed 
an economic boycott would hurt non- 
white South Africans most. 

Market Research Africa surveyed 
1,000 blacks about U.S. disinvestment 
as a means of pressuring the South Af- 
rican Government to remove apart- 
heid. Researchers found that 79 per- 
cent rejected disinvestment while only 
20 percent supported it. 

I would like to quote a brief state- 
ment by Chief Minister Gatsha Buthe- 
lezi, who was elected in 1975 as leader 
of the 5.6 million Zulus, the largest 
single black group in South Africa, 
and was also elected in 1976 as Presi- 
dent of Inkatha, the largest black 
South African political organization: 

Economic sanctions, such as the divest- 
ment by public pension funds of stocks in 
U.S. companies operating in South Africa, 
will only hurt the people intended to be 
helped. * * * You talk here about divestment 
as a stick with which to rap the knuckles of 
the South African regime. But divestment 
will end up crushing black people, the vic- 
tims of apartheid. There is no point in doing 
something symbolic which just causes more 
misery to those who are actually suffering. 


H.R. 1460 would place a ban on new 
investment—including loans—by U.S. 
persons or firms in South Africa, 
except for the earnings of a business 
enterprise established in South Africa 
prior to the date of enactment. Nearly 
300 U.S. companies do business in 
South Africa. These American compa- 
nies, which employ approximately 
120,000 people, are actively engaged in 
all sectors of the South African econo- 
my. According to the Commerce De- 
partment, U.S. direct investment in 
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South Africa, at the end of 1983, 
amounted to $2.3 billion. 

Prohibiting new investment would 
not be a moderate or symbolic meas- 
ure as its proponents allege. It would 
be the first step toward disinvestment. 
In the 6 years since Sweden took this 
same action, the number of Swedish 
companies and employees in South 
Africa has diminished by 50 percent. 
Defining bank loans as investment 
would hinder normal U.S. commercial 
transactions, including $200 million in 
agricultural commodities sales to 
South Africa. Companies already es- 
tablished in South Africa’ would be 
enable to move capital there for 
normal retooling operations or stock- 
piling. 

Over 70 percent of South Africans 
who work for American companies in 
South Africa are employed by firms 
that adhere to a code of employment 
conduct established by the Reverend 
Leon H. Sullivan in 1977, known as the 
Sullivan Principles. These companies 
have established the practice of non- 
discrimination in the workplace and 
have set up programs to upgrade the 
working conditions, skills and earning 
levels of their nonwhite employees. 

American companies in South Africa 
have spent $100 million in the last 7 
years on social programs to benefit 
nonwhites. These include assistance to 
black education, support for black 
business development, and assistance 
to housing, health and welfare and 
community recreation programs. 


These programs are sponsored by 


American firms on a voluntary basis. 

A ban of American investment in 
South Africa would reduce and could 
even eliminate the funds used by 
American companies to finance social 
programs. Existing programs would be 
cut back, and new ones would not be 
started, due to lack of funds. 

H.R. 1460 calls for a ban on new 
loans by American persons or firms to 
the Government of South Africa, or 
any entity owned by it. At a time when 
the banking community has been 
having so much trouble with foreign 
loans, it does not seem wise to deny 
American banks access to a low-risk 
market. The business would be imme- 
diately snapped up by banks in the 
United Kingdom, France, and Switzer- 
land. This would hurt our banking 
business and assist foreign banks. 
Under this prohibition, agencies 
owned by the South African Govern- 
ment which are not involved in apart- 
heid enforcement, such as the Elec- 
tricity Supply Commission or South 
African Airways, would be unable to 
get U.S. financing for the purchase of 
American products. This would penal- 
ize U.S. banks and other firms without 
any real impact on South Africa. It 
would involve extraterritorial applica- 
tion of U.S. laws, which might raise 
objections from our largest trading 
partners. 
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The bill would also prohibit importa- 
tion of Krugerrand gold coins, and I 
believe this would not have any signifi- 
cant effect on eliminating apartheid. 
Instead, it would cost American jobs 
and harm American interests. Over 
3,200 American firms sell Kruger- 
rands. Prohibiting the importation of 
these coins would reduce these firms’ 
sales significantly. Of course, importa- 
tion of gold coins from other foreign 
countries would increase, but the gold 
that is used in manufacturing them 
would still come from South Africa. 
Such a ban would give the South Afri- 
can Government the right, under 
international law, to take similar 
action against imports to that country 
from the United States. South Africa 
is an important market for a wide 
range of American goods, including ag- 
ricultural commodities, consumer and 
capital goods. At a time of huge trade 
deficits, when the U.S. Government is 
seeking to promote American exports, 
it would be foolish to impede U.S. 
export business in this way. 

H.R. 1460 would also place a ban on 
the export from the United States of 
computer goods and technology for 
use by the Government of South 
Africa or any entity owned by it. U.S. 
regulations already prohibit the sale 
of computers to military, police, and 
other Government bodies involved in 
the enforcement of apartheid. This 
measure would cut off sales to other 
Government agencies such as the Re- 
serve Bank, the Electricity Supply 
Commission, and other potential com- 
puter purchasers as harmless as the 
Banana Control Board. Our 50-percent 
share of a half-billion-dollar annual 
market would be quickly taken up by 
other countries, especially Japan. 

Mr. Chairman, the white South Afri- 
can Government has taken a few ten- 
tative steps toward social change. We 
may perceive these as far too slow, but 
they do indicate some progress. In No- 
vember 1983, black voters nationwide 
elected mayors and town councils to 
govern their communities. On Novem- 
ber 2, 1983, a national referendum was 
conducted in which the then all-white 
electorate overwhelmingly approved a 
new South African Constitution that 
extended the national franchise to 
nonwhites for the first time in the 
country’s history. 

In August 1984 voters of the colored 
and Indian communities went to the 
polls for the first time to elect direct 
representatives to Parliament. On Jan- 
uary 25, 1985, the multiracial, tricam- 
eral South African Parliament con- 
vened. Whites, coloreds, and Indians, 
enjoying equal franchise, participated 
jointly in the executive and legislative 
functions of the national government 
for the first time. 

On January 25, 1985, in a speech 
opening Parliament, President Botha 
announced that the Government ac- 
cepted the permanence in South 
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Africa of the urban black population, 
and agreed that they should have the 
right of political participation in both 
their own affairs and in matters of 
common interest in the country as a 
whole. President Botha indicated that 
the question of citizenship would be 
negotiated with black leaders and an- 
nounced that a forum for negotiations 
with black leaders to develop constitu- 
tional mechanisms for political partici- 
pation for blacks would be established. 

On February 1, 1985, the South Afri- 
can Government announced discon- 
tinuation of resettlement to black 
communities, thereby abandoning so- 
called black-spot policy. 

On February 8, 1985, downtown com- 
mercial districts, nationwide, were 
opened to all businessmen irrespective 
of race. 

In February 1985, amnesty, condi- 
tioned only on a renunciation of the 
use of violence for political ends, was 
offered to and refused by Nelson Man- 
dela and others serving prison sen- 
tences following conviction of sabo- 
tage. 

Between the years 1979 and 1984 
South Africa saw desegregation of 
trade unions and the workplace. Black 
and multiracial trade unions were le- 
galized. Of 200 trade unions in South 
Africa today 79 are multiracial, 21 are 
black, 43 are colored, and 57 are white. 
Job reservation for whites was elimi- 
nated in 1983. The right to strike and 
to bargain collectively is now protect- 
ed by statute, the apprentice system is 
opened to blacks, and equal opportuni- 
ty hiring is becoming widely accepted. 
All reference to race, color, or sex has 
been removed from all labor legisla- 
tion. Factories and offices have been 
desegregated. 

From 1970 to 1980 there was a rise in 
black income in South Africa and a 
black middle class began to emerge. In 
the same years, the black share of 
total personal income in South Africa 
rose from 25 to 40 percent, and in 1985 
it is nearly 50 percent. 

Between 1970 and 1980 black high 
school students increased from 105,000 
to over one-half million. Spending on 
black education increased 230 percent 
from 1975 to 1980, and another 51 per- 
cent in 1980 and 1981, and is still 
rising. The literacy rate for blacks 
ages 12-22 is reported to be 80 percent. 

South Africa trains more black doc- 
tors than any other African country. 
It offers the most comprehensive 
health services on the continent. Com- 
plete treatment to all patients is pro- 
vided at a nominal fee of about $2. 
Infant mortality is the lowest in 
Africa. South Africa has the highest 
doctor-patient ratio in Africa. 

Since 1975, $2 billion has been spent 
to build new homes for urban blacks, 
at a rate of 100 houses per day. Home 
ownership was opened to blacks in 
1982. 
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Despite its problems, South Africa 
has the highest living standards, per 
capita income, literacy and life expect- 
ancy in Africa. It accounts for about 
20 percent of the entire continent’s 
economic output, 40 percent of its in- 
dustrial output, 85 percent of its steel 
production, and 50 percent of the con- 
tinent’s electrical power. South Africa 
is also host to some 1 million “guest 
workers” from other African states. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that we 
have a responsibility to listen to those 
most affected by our actions and con- 
sider carefully the consequences of 
this bill. Economic growth is the 
major agent for change in South 
Africa, and American companies doing 
business in that country are the best 
means we have of influencing social 
change. Let's not hurt the very people 
who need help in South Africa. I urge 
a “no” vote on H.R. 1460. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, when I was in South Africa 
about a year ago I took the opportuni- 
ty to talk to a number of black leaders 
over there about the question of disin- 
vestment, and section 4 of this bill 
deals with no future investments by 
the United States of America, or loans 
to the South African Government. 

Every single black leader with whom 
I talked, including the chief of the 
largest tribe, Mr. Buthelezi of the 


Zulus, said that disinvestment, or a 
lack of future capital by the United 
States of America would work a hard- 
ship on the blacks of that country. In 
the gold mines, for instance, they have 


about 600,000 blacks who work on a 
daily basis. Each one of those blacks 
feed about 5 to 6 individuals, so if you 
multiply by 6 the number of blacks 
who are working in the gold mines 
alone, you come up 3.6 million people. 

I believe those people should be 
heard. I believe that if we are going to 
pass legislation that is going to affect 
millions of black citizens in South 
Africa, we ought to know how they 
feel about it. All this amendment does 
is say that we should have the Secre- 
tary of State conduct a very extensive 
poll among the majority blacks in 
South Africa to find out how they feel 
about the lack of future investment by 
the United States of America and 
American companies in that country. 

I do not think that is too much to 
ask. I believe this amendment goes 
right to the heart of the matter. It 
finds out from the people who will be 
affected most by disinvestment or 
future investment in South Africa 
what they think about it. I am confi- 
dent that if this poll is taken at the di- 
rection of the Secretary of State of 
the United States of America, we will 
find that the blacks in South Africa do 
not want disinvestment and they want 
a continuation of capital from the 
United States of America. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BURTON of Indian. I would be 
happy to yield to my colleague, the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CONYERS. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like the gen- 
tleman to know that not only do the 
majority of the blacks in South Africa 
support no new investment, but the 
majority of them, if their leaders are 
any criteria, support disinvestment in 
its entirety. 

The leaders of the two largest black 
trade unions, the Federation of South 
African Trade Unions, and the Council 
of Unions of South Africa have issued 
calls for disinvestment over the years, 
as did the late Steve Biko, Mandela 
went to jail for this same enunciation, 
so there is little doubt in my mind. 

I think the principle that the gentle- 
man adheres to is perfectly fine, that 
we are not inventing the policy and 
the political direction for 22 million 
people across the continent. The fact 
of the matter, though, is that we have 
sought that advice, we have sought 
that counsel, and it seems to me it is 
clear that they are for it. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, if I may reclaim my time, I 
talked to some of those black leaders 
myself when I was there and in an ar- 
ticle from Barron’s, Mr. Bremlow 
quoted black leaders like Zulu Chief 
Buthelezi and they said that in a 
number of surveys they opposed disin- 
vestment. 

So all I am saying with this amend- 
ment, and I hope you support it, and I 
get the indication that you might, is 
that the Secretary of State conduct a 
public opinion poll among blacks and 
majority people in South Africa to 
find out exactly what they feel and to 
report back to the Congress. That will 
give us future guidance. 

Mr. CONYERS. If the gentleman 
would continue to yield, let me assure 
him I cannot support the amendment. 
I like the principle, but we have al- 
ready consulted. When the gentleman 
talks about Mandela, Biko, Luthuli, 
Sobukwe, and many of the other lead- 
ers of the unions—— 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, if I may reclaim my time, I do 
not understand what the gentleman 
fears. What this amendment says is 
that if the blacks support disinvest- 
ment in South Africa, then the bill 
will go on as previously written; if 
they oppose disinvestment or future 
investment in South Africa, then the 
provisions of section 4 of this bill will 
no longer be in force. 

Mr. CONYERS. Is the gentleman 
talking about no new investment or is 
he talking about disinvestment? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana, I am talk- 
ing about future investment. 

Mr. CONYERS. All right. They have 
spoken to that already. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BURTON] 
has expired. 

(On request of Mr. SILJANDER and by 
unanimous consent. Mr. Burton of In- 
diana was allowed to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr. SILJANDER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I yield to 
my colleague, the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. SILJANDER. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, obviously there 
seems to be significant disagreement 
as to what the black labor unions in 
South Africa believe. From my infor- 
mation, there is not one that supports 
disinvestment in South Africa. 

In terms of polls, there was a poll 
done in 1984, the Schlemmer poll, 
which indicated 74 percent of the 
blacks in South Africa opposed disin- 
vestment, There was another poll, a 
second poll done, by the Human Sci- 
ences Research Council that reported, 
with 1,478 blacks, that 66 percent be- 
lieve that economic boycott would 
hurt nonwhite South Africans most. 
The survey found also that only 10.2 
percent favored any type of economic 
boycott. There was another poll taken 
by a commercial research organiza- 
tion, Market Research of Africa. They 
surveyed 1,000 blacks and they found 
that 79 percent rejected disinvestment 
and 20 percent supported it. 
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So while I hear interesting counter- 
statements, it seems consistent that 
many polis, four of these that I have 
numbered, do not support South Afri- 
can disinvestment. Still there seem to 
be some advocations to the contrary. 

What the gentleman is proposing is 
that once and for all we do a complete- 
ly unbiased survey by those that 
would be untouched by one bias or an- 
other. This approach is a good ap- 
proach. It brings to light issues, how 
the black Africans feel. 

I see one thing that has not been 
touched on throughout this entire 
debate, and that is, just how do black 
Africans feel about disinvestment? 
How do they feel about no new invest- 
ment? How do they feel about banning 
Krugerrands, new bank loans, and 
computers? That is one thing in this 
debate that has been clearly under- 
stated. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for his 
contribution. Those statistics and polls 
that he quoted, I think, are accurate, 
and all we want to do is verify the ac- 
curacy of those polls by having a fur- 
ther poll done or a further poll taken 
by the Secretary of State, a very com- 
prehensive poll that will show us in 
very clear terms exactly what the 
blacks in South Africa want. 


Chairman, 
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If they do not want us to cut off our 
investments in South Africa or the 
bank loans in the future, then the pro- 
visions of section 4 of the bill will no 
longer be in force. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the gentleman’s yielding, 
and I simply want to bring this point 
to the attention of our colleagues who 
may suggest or try to infer that every- 
one in South Africa of the black race 
happens to support immediate sanc- 
tions or disinvestment or anything of 
that sort. And I would state that even 
Bishop Tutu on February 3, when he 
was enthroned—and I read this a 
couple of weeks ago when we began 
our debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BURTON] 
has expired. 

(On request of Mr. GUNDERSON, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. BURTON of 
Indiana was allowed to proceed for 2 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I yield to 
my colleague, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Again, Mr. 
Chairman, I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s yielding. 

Let me just read again the ending 
line or part of the speech Biship Tutu 
gave when he was enthroned. He said, 

I will give notice that if in 18 or 24 months 
from today apartheid has not been disman- 
tled or is not being actively dismantled, 
then for the first time I will myself call for 
punitive economic sanctions. 

So I think not only the elected bish- 
ops or chairmen of tribes but also 
people such as Bishop Tutu, who 
clearly is perceived as the moral leader 
of the black population in South 
Africa, if not the elected leader, are 
not even asking for immediate sanc- 
tions. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I yield to 
my colleague, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, is the distinguished gentle- 
man from Indiana aware that under 
the laws of South Africa, if anyone 
who is a South African, regardless of 
what group they may belong to, advo- 
cates economic restrictions, it is a vio- 
lation of South African national law, 
sedition, and treason? Is the gentle- 
man aware of that fact as he talks 
about making Secretary Shultz into 
Gallup? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man; all I can say in response to my 
colleague is that polls have been taken 
in the past and nobody has accused 
anyone who answered the polls of sedi- 
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tion or treason, and I do not think a 
poll taken under the auspices of the 
Secretary of State of the United 
States would be considered treasonous 
in the future. 

Mr. SILJANDER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I yield to 
my colleague, the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. SILJANDER. Mr. Chairman, 
there are two points dealing with what 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gray] mentioned, dealing with 
this Terrorist Act. Under the 18 years 
since this Terrorist Act has been 
passed, not one person has been incar- 
cerated. One person was arrested and 
has not yet been convicted, and that 
was 9 years ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Burton] 
has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. SILJANDER, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. Burton of 
Indiana was allowed to proceed for 2 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. SILJANDER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I yield to 
my colleague, the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. SILJANDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

The second point is that the poll 
taken by Larry Schlemmer, who con- 
ducted a survey of black workers, 
showed that 27 percent of blacks in 
urban areas said that they supported 
the African National Congress, which 
is also illegal to state. 

So on one hand we have those who 
argue that they cannot answer honest- 
ly in the polls and that is why the 
numbers are so high because it is ille- 
gal under the Terrorist Act, but on the 
other hand 27 percent answered and 
responded that they support in fact 
the African National Congress. 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. SILJANDER. These polls were 
taken by an unbiased survey. They 
were taken by a well-known antia- 
partheid pollster, by the liberal South 
African Institute of Race Relations. 
They were taken to clearly show that 
the black South Africans overwhelm- 
ingly opposed disinvestment, and 75 
percent of those in the survey indicat- 
ed as such. Another additional 10 per- 
cent said they would oppose disinvest- 
ment if Sullivan Principles were man- 
datory. That makes 85 percent. An- 
other 5.5 percent did not care one way 
or the other. That brings it up to a 
grand total of 95.5 percent who either 
do not care, oppose disinvestment, or 
oppose it under the conditions of man- 
datory Sullivan, which this gentleman 
intends to substantially quote in effect 
later on in the debate. 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I yield to 
my colleague, the gentleman from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to make just one point. 

The gentleman quoted a figure in a 
so-called scientific poll of 27 percent, 
and because 1 person out of 1,000 said 
they supported a certain group, he 
says that is proof positive that the poll 
was both accurate and fair. That is not 
proof that the poll was accurate and 
fair. 

How does the gentleman know the 
real figure was not 97 percent and be- 
cause of fear and repression and lack 
of social intercourse and discussion on 
the matter, 27 percent came out? This 
idea is not a good one. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, if I may, I would like to reclaim 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. BURTON] 
has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BURTON 
of Indiana was allowed to proceed for 
2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have had an opportunity to 
talk to black leaders, not just one, but 
about 15 or 20 of them, black leaders 
in South Africa, tribal leaders, and 
they told me firsthand face-to-face 
that disinvestment would incur an 
undue hardship on the black popula- 
tion of South Africa. 

What I am asking for in this amend- 
ment is to find out through a very 
broad-based poll „exactly what the 
black South Africans think. I talked to 
people in all stratas of society over 
there. I talked to a young black man 
who was a caddy on a golf course, and 
I talked to a fellow who was a busboy. 
They were very open with me. 

I believe that if a poll was taken na- 
tionwide over there, we would get a 
pretty good picture of what black 
South Africans feel about disinvest- 
ment. 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield one more time? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman’s sincerity is not in ques- 
tion by me, but he has a false assump- 
tion at the core of his premise, and 
that is that when people speak to you 
they always tell you the truth. In a so- 
ciety that has been split and splin- 
tered, where man is against man and 
color against color, I submit that the 
chance of a scientific poll yielding the 
truth is minimal, not maximal. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, if I may reclaim my time, I just 
want to say that Bishop Tutu was just 
quoted, and he and Buthelezi, the 
chief of the Zulu tribe,were not afraid. 
They said exactly what they thought. 
Tutu was quoted earlier as saying he 
would not oppose new investment in 
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South Africa unless apartheid was not 
started to be dismantled within a 2- 
year period. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, and I 
will be very brief. 

This amendment is an effort again 
to counter the entire thrust of the leg- 
islation. The suggestion that the Sec- 
retary of State is going to be out there 
polling black workers in South Africa I 
think is a reflection of how distant we 
Americans are from the South African 
political system and society. We are 
talking about a society in which 85 
percent of the population has no in- 
volvement whatsoever in the key polit- 
ical decisions that impact on their 
lives on a daily basis and in which ad- 
vocacy of economic pressure, of meas- 
ured economic sanctions and the like, 
is widely considered to be treasonous, 
subject to action by South African 
law. 

The notion that somehow scientific 
polling can have any validity is, I 
think, a tragic commentary on. the 
failure to comprehend what apartheid 
is in the everyday existence of millions 
upon millions of people who happen 
not to be white but happen to be the 
vast majority of the population. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge opposition to 
this amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Burton]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 40, noes 
379, not voting 14, as follows: 

{Roll No. 135] 

AYES—40 
Eckert (NY) 


Archer Shuster 


Armey 
Badham 
Bartlett 
Barton 
Bilirakis 
Burton (IN) 
Callahan 
Cheney 
Cobey 

Crane 
Dannemeyer 
DeLay 
Dornan (CA) 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Aspin 


Emerson 
Fawell 
Fields 
Grotberg 
Hansen 
Hendon 
Hunter 
Lott 
Lowery (CA) 
Michel 
Monson 
Petri 
Ritter 


NOES—379 


Bentley 


Siljander 
Smith, Denny 
Smith, Robert 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Strang 
Stump 
Taylor 
Vander Jagt 
Vucanovich 


Bereuter 
Berman 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner (TN) 
Bonior (MI) 


Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boulter 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton (CA) 


Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 
Combest 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne 

Craig 
Crockett 


DioGuardi 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan (ND) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Early 
Eckart (OH) 
Edgar 
Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (OK) 
English 
Erdreich 
Evans (1A) 
Evans (IL) 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Feighan 
Fiedler 
Fish 
Flippo 
Foglietta 
Foley 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Frank 
Franklin 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Gallo 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gekas 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 


Gordon 
Gradison 
Gray (PA) 
Green 
Gregg 
Guarini 
Gunderson 
Hall (OH) 
Hall, Ralph 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hartnett 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hayes 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Henry 
Hertel 
Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Johnson 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kastenmeier 
Kemp 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kleczka 
Kolbe 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lantos 
Latta 
Leach (1A) 
Leath (TX) 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 
Lent 

Levin (MI) 
Levine (CA) 
Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lightfoot 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Loeffler 
Long 
Lowry (WA) 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lundine 
Lungren 
Mack 
MacKay 
Madigan 
Manton 
Markey 
Marlenee 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NY) 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCain 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McEwen 
McHugh 


McKernan 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Meyers 

Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Miller (WA) 
Mineta 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moody 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison (CT) 
Morrison (WA) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Neal 

Nelson 
Nichols 


Pashayan 
Pease 
Penny 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 


Richardson 
Rinaldo 


R 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland (CT) 
Rowland (GA) 


Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schuette 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Sikorski 
Sisisky 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter 
Smith (1A) 
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Smith (NE) 
Smith (NH) 
Smith (NJ) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spratt 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Swindall 
Synar 
Tallon 


Tauke 
Tauzin 


Torres 
‘Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber 
Weiss 
Wheat 


Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (GA) 
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Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wyden 
Wylie 

Yates 
Yatron 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 
Zschau 


NOT VOTING—14 


Byron 

Carney 
Clinger 
Collins 


Florio 
Fowler 
Gray (IL) 
Hubbard 


Ridge 
Smith (FL) 
Torricelli 
Wilson 


Dingell McGrath 
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Mr. HARTNETT and Mr. WALKER 
changed their votes from “aye” to 
“no.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 


The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mrs. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
unavoidably absent on rollcall No. 135, 
the vote on the Burton of Indiana 
amendment to H.R. 1460, the Antia- 
partheid Act of 1985. I oppose the 
amendment and would have voted 
“no.” 
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Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I gave serious consid- 
eration to offering an amendment to 
H.R. 1460. The amendment that I con- 
sidered offering would have added to 
this sanctions bill provisions to posi- 
tively promote, with U.S. help, black 
efforts to being democracy and an end 
to apartheid in South Africa. I envi- 
sioned the United States, through an 
agency such as the Endowment for 
Democracy, funding black political 
groups seeking peaceful change. I 
think this would be both in the long- 
term interest of black South Africans 
and the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not offering this 
amendment because, first, of concern 
by sponsors of this bill that such an 
amendment would take from the sanc- 
tions effort which I support and, also, 
because many sponsors have either of- 
fered private assurances that they 
would support such an amendment or 
seriously consider such an amend- 
ment, if such an amendment were of- 
fered as an amendment to the foreign 
aid authorizations bill. 

I am, therefore, not offering the 
amendment at this time and serving 
notice that I will offer such an amend- 
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ment when the foreign aid authoriza- 
tion bill comes up. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. WOLPE. I thank the gentleman. 
I would like to express my apprecia- 
tion both for the Member’s interest in 
the subject and for his cooperation in 
expediting the passage of the sanc- 
tions legislation before us. 

I certainly would be prepared to con- 
sider the provisions that the gentle- 
man is suggesting when we get to sub- 
sequent legislation that will be before 
this body. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CONYERS 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Convers: Page 
26, insert the following after line 18 and re- 
designate succeeding sentences. and refer- 
ences thereto accordingly: 

SEC. 8, NUCLEAR EXPORTS. 

(a) CoopeRaTion.—Cooperation of any 
kind provided for in the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 is hereby prohibited with respect to 
the Republic of South Africa. 

(b) NucLEAR REGULATORY COMMISSION AU- 
THORIZATIONS.—The Nuclear Regulatory 


Commission may not issue any license or 
other authorization under the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 for the export to the Re- 
public of South Africa of any source or spe- 


cial nuclear material, any production or uti- 
lization facility, any sensitive nuclear tech- 
nology, any component, item, or substance 
determined to have significance for nuclear 
explosive purposes pursuant to section 109 
b. of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, or any 
other material or technology requiring such 
a license or authorization. 

(c) DISTRIBUTION OF NUCLEAR MATERIAL.— 
The authority of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 may not be used to distribute any spe- 
cial nuclear material, source material, or by- 
product material to the Republic of South 
Africa. 

(d) SUBSEQUENT ARRANGEMENT.—No depart- 
ment, agency, or official of the United 
States Government may enter into any sub- 
sequent. arrangement under the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 which would permit the 
transfer to or use by the Republic of South 
Africa of any nuclear materials and equip- 
ment or any nuclear technology. 

(e) AUTHORIZATIONS OF SECRETARY OF 
Enercy.—The Secretary of Energy may not 
provide any authorization (either in the 
form of a specific or a general authoriza- 
tion) under section 57 b. (2) of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 for any activity which 
would constitute directly or indirectly en- 
gaging in the Republic of South Africa in 
activities which require an authorization 
under that section. 

(f) Export LICENSES.— 

(1) NUCLEAR RELATED USES.—The Secretary 
of Commerce may not issue any license 
under the Export Administration Act of 
1979 or other provision of law for the export 
directly or indirectly to the Republic of 
South Africa of any goods or technology— 
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(A) which are intended for a nuclear relat- 
ed end use or end user; 


(B) which have been identified pursuant 
to section 309(c) of the Nuclear Non-Prolif- 
eration Act of 1978 as items which could, it 
used for purposes other than those for 
which the export is intended, be of signifi- 
cance for nuclear explosive purposes; or 


(C) which are otherwise subject to the 
procedures established pursuant to section 
309(c) of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act 
of 1978. 


(2) PROHIBITION OF ADDITIONAL EXPORTS.— 
In addition, the Secretary of Commerce 
shall use the authorities set forth in the 
Export Administration Act of 1979 (notwith- 
standing section 20 of that Act) to prohibit 
any export directly or indirectly to the Re- 
public of South Africa of any goods and 
technology contained on any of the lists 
prepared pursuant to paragraph (3) of this 
subsection. Export controls shall be imposed 
pursuant to this paragraph without regard 
to the requirements otherwise applicable to 
the imposition of export controls under the 
Export Administration Act of 1979. 

(3) LIsT OF PROHIBITED GOODS AND TECHNOL- 
ocy.—Not later than 6 months after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission, the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Secretary of Energy, and 
the Secretary of State shall each prepare a 
list of all goods or technology, whose trans- 
fer to the Republic of South Africa is not 
otherwise prohibited by this Act, which in 
their judgment could, if made available to 
the Republic of South Africa, increase the 
ability of that country to design, develop, 
fabricate, test, operate, or maintain nuclear 
materials, nuclear facilities, or nuclear ex- 
plosive devices. Such lists shall include 
goods or technology which, although not in- 
tended for any of the specified nuclear re- 
lated end uses, could be diverted to such a 
use. 

(g) INFORMATION.—No officer or employee 
in any department or agency of the execu- 
tive branch (including the Nuclear Regula- 
tory Commission) may make available to 
the Republic of South Africa, directly or in- 
directly, any technology or other informa- 
tion which could increase the ability of that 
country to design, develop, fabricate, test, 
operate, or maintain nuclear materials, nu- 
clear facilities, or nuclear explosive devices. 
This subsection does not require that an of- 
ficer or employee withhold information in 
published form which is available to the 
public from such officer or employee. 

(h) Prior LICENSES AND AUTHORIZATIONS.— 
Any license or authorization described in 
this section which was issued before the en- 
actment of this Act is hereby terminated. 


Mr. CONYERS (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is intended to prohibit all 
nuclear assistance to South Africa, in- 
cluding equipment, technology, dual- 
use items, and nuclear information. It 
is a very simple, straight-ahead 
amendment. 

This amendment banning nuclear 
collaboration between our country and 
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South Africa is based on a simple 
premise; that is, that South Africa is a 
regime that seeks the capability of nu- 
clear weapons, has repeatedly refused 
to sign the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty, has refused to submit to inter- 
national inspections of any kind, and a 
regime which has made unabashed 
statements of its nuclear intentions. 
So that in some respects this is not 
just an antiapartheid amendment to 
go on some important legislation. This 
is a propeace amendment for the Afri- 
can Continent. 

The question that this amendment 
puts into debate here is whether or 
not we should continue to aid South 
Africa with nuclear assistance, given 
its militarism at home and its intransi- 
gence and violence, even, in their 
region; its utter refusal to enter into 
agreements and the numerous state- 
ments that it has made regarding its 
nuclear intentions, such as: “No rules 
apply to us with regard to nuclear de- 
velopment.” So that question is a very 
important one. 

Now some of you may be wondering 
what we are doing in the first place 
dealing with nuclear materials, dual- 
use equipment, with South Africa in 
the very first place. And the reason is 
that, notwithstanding our embargo 
and our agreements not to do it, there 
were small loopholes in the legislation 
of 1978 which allowed the Department 
of Commerce, the Department of 
Energy, the State Department to 
grant licenses that precluded that ban. 

So this is a very modest attempt to 
carry on discussions and understand- 
ings and an importance which was 
reached by many Members many 
times before. 

Mr. WOLPE. Would the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee. 

Mr. WOLPE. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague from Michigan for 
yielding. 

I want to commend the gentleman 
from Michigan on the introduction of 
this amendment. I have no objections 
to it and intend to support it. My origi- 
nal concern had to do with whether or 
not it might weaken our ability to 
secure support in conference for the 
other sanctions in this legislation. But 
it appears that the other body will be 
likely accepting language very similar 
to that which is being offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan. This simi- 
lar amendment passed this House last 
year as it did pass the other body as 
well. So I think both the House and 
the Senate have spoken very clearly 
that we do not think it serves Ameri- 
can national interests to be perceived 
as assisting in the development of 
South Africa’s nuclear program, par- 
ticularly when South Africa has ex- 
pressly refused to renounce further ef- 
forts to acquire nuclear weapons. It 
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has not signed the Nuclear Non-Prolif- 
eration Treaty, it has given no indica- 
tion of cooperation in that area what- 
soever. 

Mr. CONYERS. I thank the manag- 
er of this bill. It can now be revealed 
that he himself advanced this notion 
about nuclear abolition of any rela- 
panera and I appreciate his support 

or it. 

Mr. SILJANDER. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. Yes; I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. SILJANDER. Just a point of in- 
quiry. I thank the gentleman for yield- 


ing. 

I did not quite catch, what do we 
now as a U.S. Government, as a 
nation, provide in nuclear techology, 
advice, assistance, et cetera, to the 
South African Government? I under- 
stand we do have some elements of nu- 
clear technology that are in fact 
banned now. 

Mr. CONYERS. There are a number 
of things. First of all, and this is a 
sorry episode in foreign relations, we 
are responsible for whatever nuclear 
development South Africa has. We are 
the ones that gave them the go-ahead 
sign. We are now currently under 
Commerce licenses, under Energy li- 
censes, furnishing them with uranium- 
enriched materials; we are supplying 
them with computers that are for spe- 
cific nuclear development application; 
we are even supplying them with per- 
sonnel managers, engineers to facili- 
tate and operate their equipment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Conyers]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WORTLEY 

Mr. WORTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, WormTLEy: 
Page 20, strike out lines 16 through 25 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

SEC. 5. GOLD COINS 

(a) REGISTRATION AND Fee.—No South Af- 
rican Krugerrand or any other gold coin 
minted in South Africa or offered for sale 
by the Government of South Africa may be 
entered into the customs territory of the 
United States unless and until, at the point 
at which the Krugerrand or gold coin is en- 
tered— 

(1) the Krugerrand or gold coin is regis- 
tered with the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
such form as the Secretary may prescribe, 


and 

(2) a fee of 5 percent of the value of the 
Krugerrand or gold coin is paid. 

(b) Use oF Pees AND Frnes.—It is the sense 
of the Congress that the amounts of the 
fees collected under subsection (a)(2) and 
the amounts of fines collected under section 
9(b)(2)(B) should be used— 

(1) to pay for the costs of the registration 
required by subsection (a)(1), and 

(2) for finaneing scholarships, awarded on 
the basis of merit and financial need, to 
black and other nonwhite South Africans 
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for undergraduate or professional education 
in the United States or South Africa, par- 
ticularly in those fields of study in which 
the percentage of qualified persons.in South 
Africa who are nonwhite is substantially 
less than the percentage of nonwhite per- 
sons in the general population in South 
Africa. 

Mr. WORTLEY [during the read- 
ing]. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota reserves a point of 
order on the amendment. 

The gentleman from New York is 
recognized for 5 minutes on behalf of 
his amendment pending the reserva- 
tion of the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. WORTLEY. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment offers my colleagues the 
opportunity to adopt an affirmative 
policy in dealing with South Africa. 
Our distinguished former colleague, 
Paul Tsongas, offered similar language 
to a bill considered by the other body 
in a previous Congress. He believed as 
I do that a positive force makes more 
sense than sanctions. 

Instead of banning the importation 
of krugerrands, this amendment would 
require that they be registered upon 
entry. A nominal fee of 5 percent 
would be payable at that time. My 
amendment goes on to express the 
sense of the Congress that amounts 
equal to those collected in registration 
fees should be used to cover the costs 
of registration with any remaining 
amounts to be used for scholarships 
for nonwhite South African students. 

Rules of the House preclude being 
more specific at this time about the 
use of the registration fees. Detailed 
language providing for covering the 
cost of registration and administering 
the scholarship program will have to 
be included in’ this year’s foreign as- 
sistance appropriations legislation. 

There are several reasons why my 
amendment is an improvement over a 
complete ban on the importation of 
krugerrands. First, it would be effec- 
tive. It would help—not hurt—black 
and other nonwhite South. Africans. 
And it would be a positive force for 
change. 

Last year, $485 million worth of kru- 
gerrands was imported into the United 
States. This represents roughly 25 per- 
cent of total South African kruger- 
rand exports. When H.R. 1460 was 
being developed, it was assumed that 
1984 imports amounted to $600 million 
or 50 percent of total South African 
krugerrand exports. This figure was 
an estimate and has been adjusted 
downward, which in turn reduces the 
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anticipated effect of banning kruger- 
rands. It is interesting to note that the 
U.S. share of the krugerrand export 
market has generally declined since 
the late 1970’s. 

In addition, the ban on krugerrands 
as currently contained in H.R. 1460 
would not be enforced if this bill were 
implemented in good faith. The Presi- 
dent would be able to determine imme- 
diately that one of the eight condi- 
tions enumerated in H.R. 1460 has 
been met because on February 1, 1985, 
the South African Government an- 
nounced the discontinuation of reset- 
tlement of black communities. Once 
Congress has enacted a joint resolu- 
tion approving the President’s deter- 
mination, the ban on krugerrands 
would be lifted for 12 months. Even 
without extensions of the waiver, this 
would give the South African Govern- 
ment and U.S. importers plenty of 
time to work out ways to get around 
the ban, either by minting in third 
countries or exporting the gold in 
forms other than coins. 

Even if it were effective, a ban on 
krugerrands would do nothing to help 
the situation in South Africa. The 
more likely result would be entrench- 
ment of opposition to progress. Of 
equal importance, reducing South Af- 
rica’s main source of foreign exchange 
would result in a constriction of the 
South African economy. This would 
hurt all South Africans, but it would 
be especially hard on the poorer seg- 
ment of South African society—mostly 
blacks and other nonwhites. While 
this may well foster violence, revolu- 
tion, and an eventual end to apartheid, 
the cost in lives and destruction would 
be very high. 

I believe there is a better alternative. 

My amendment offers an affirmative 
policy for change and progress in 
South Africa. Instead of promoting a 
policy of noninvolvement in South 
Africa, it promotes active efforts to 
improve the educational opportunities 
of nonwhite South Africans. Improv- 
ing and expanding education provides 
the impetus for evolutionary change 
by increasing the economic and politi- 
cal activity and influence of those dis- 
enfranchised under the current system 
of apartheid. 

If we had had registration of kruger- 
rands in 1984, registration fees would 
have amounted to $24.25 million. If 
the cost of administering the registra- 
tion program amounted to half of this 
amount, which is unlikely, that would 
still have left more than $12 million 
available for scholarships for non- 
white South African students to 
pursue undergraduate or professional 
studies in the United States or South 
Africa. 

It seems to me that using fees from 
the importation of krugerrands to pri- 
vately finance $12 million in scholar- 
ships is a much more constructive ap- 
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proach to ending apartheid peacefully 
than banning krugerrands altogether. 

In short, a vote for my amendment 
is a vote for black education. A vote 
against my amendment is a vote for a 
policy of attrition against black South 
Africans. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. FRENZEL] 
wish to proceed with his point of 
order? 

Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman wishes to extend his time 
to yield, I would reserve my point of 
order until he is through with his ex- 
tended time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentle- 
man from New York concluded? 

Mr. WORTLEY. I have concluded, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
has concluded. 

POINT OF ORDER 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
New York is in violation of clause 5 of 
rule XXI which prohibits amendments 
carrying a tax or tariff measure from 
being offered during consideration of a 
bill not reported by the committee 
having jurisdiction over such tax and 
tariff matters. 

Clause 5(b) of rule XXI states: 

No bill or joint resolution carrying a tax 
or tariff measure shall be reported by any 
committee not having jurisdiction to report 
tax and tariff measures, nor shall an amend- 
ment in the House or proposed by the 
Senate carrying a tax or tariff measure be 
in order during the consideration of a bill or 
joint resolution reported by a committee 
not having that jurisdiction. 

Section (a)(2) of the amendment im- 
poses a fee of 5 percent as a condition 
of the importation of Krugerrands or 
gold coins into the United States. This 
has the equivalency of a tariff which 
must be collected by Customs officials 
at the point of entry as a condition of 
entry. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is quite 
clear that there is first of all a restric- 
tion of imports, and second of all, the 
imposition of a tariff, and for that 
reason, I believe that the amendment 
of the gentleman from New York is in 
violation of clause 5 of rule XXI. 

Mr. WORTLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield so I can respond? 

Mr. FRENZEL. I think the Chair 
will recognize the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WORTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
have attempted to choose my words 
very carefully in this amendment, and 
my purpose was merely to establish a 
surcharge, not a tax. 

The Banking Committee has juris- 
diction on surcharges, and we have 
had surcharges on gold coins. As a 
matter of fact, the Olympic gold coin, 
the proceeds of which went to the 
Olympic Committee. We have ap- 
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proved or we have rejected surcharges 
on credit cards. The fee involved here 
is a registration. It is not an imposi- 
tion of a tax. 

The fee is to cover the registration 
costs and the balance of the proceeds 
go to educate nonwhite South Afri- 
cans. I submit that the cause is an ad- 
mirable one and contributes to the 
betterment of the South African socie- 
ty. 
This is an affirmative amendment 
for evolutionary change; it is not a 
tax. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to be heard in addition. 

I do not question that the cause is 
an admirable one, and I have no objec- 
tion to the gentleman’s amendment. It 
is simply in the protection of the juris- 
diction of a committee of this House 
that I make the point of order. 

The amendment calls the charge a 
fee. It seems to me that it is over- 
whelmingly clear that what is called 
here for is a tariff and a condition of 
entry into the United States; that it is 
likely to have to be collected by the 
Customs Service, and I therefore 
renew my point of order. 
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The CHAIRMAN (Mr. DE LA GARZA). 
The Chair is prepared to rule. 

The Chair finds that the amend- 
ment provides for a uniform charge at 
the port of entry for South African 
coins, the proceeds to be deposited 
into the Treasury of the United 
States. 

It appears, therefore, to the Chair 
that the amendment is in fact a tariff, 
an amendment only in order to bills 
reported from the Committee on Ways 
and Means under clause 5(b) of rule 
XXI. 

The Chair, therefore, sustains the 
point of order. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BURTON OF 
INDIANA 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BURTON of In- 
diana: 

SEC. 15. WAIVER OF PROVISIONS OF SECTION 4. 

The provisions of section 4 of this Act 
shall cease to be effective if— 

(1) An internationally supervised referen- 
dum has been conducted which demon- 
strates that a majority of nonwhite South 
Africans oppose the prohibition on new in- 
vestment contained in section 4; 

(2) The Secretary certifies to the Congress 
that such referendum was conducted in a 
fair manner, gave nonwhite South Africans 
a full opportunity to express their position 
and the results are believed to be definitive. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, the previous amendment which 
went down to a resounding defeat 
dealt with-a poll being taken in South 
Africa under the auspices of the Secre- 
tary of State of the United. States of 
America. 

I do not see how anybody who is 
thinking logically can oppose this 
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amendment. What this amendment 
says is that the blacks in South Africa 
will participate in a referendum on 
whether or not they want no further 
investment by the United States of 
America in their country. The blacks 
in that country for the first time in 
history would have an opportunity to 
go to the polls and express their will. 
Why anybody would oppose that, I 
know not. 

Now, the argument, I am sure, is 
going to be raised: Will the South Afri- 
can Government participate or allow 
this to take place? 

If they do not allow this to take 
place, then section 4 would go into 
effect. 

I think it is very important, before 
we pass a bill as far-reaching as this, 
that we have some indication as to 
how the blacks in South Africa feel 
about it. 

Now, all the polls that we have seen 
indicate the blacks want apartheid 
ended immediately. But they do not 
want disinvestment, they do not want 
elimination of further investment, 

Now, the previous amendment that I 
suggested was taking a poll of the 
blacks in South Africa to find out how 
they felt about disinvestment or lack 
of future capital from the United 
States being invested in their country. 
This amendment allows them to par- 
ticipate in an internationally super- 
vised referendum on the subject. For 
the first time they are going to be able 
to vote, for the first time their will is 
going to be expressed at the ballot 
box, and we will know for sure how 
they feel about the United States pull- 
ing their investments out of that coun- 
try. 

I see nothing wrong with this, and I 
do not understand why my colleagues 
on the other side of the aisle would 
oppose it. If the provisions of this 
amendment were not complied with by 
the South African Government, then 
section 4 would go into effect. So you 
would get what you want, anyhow. 
This would force the South African 
Government to allow this referendum 
to take place. Why would you oppose 
that? We have heard time and again 
from the people on this side of the 
aisle and members of my party, as 
well, that we want the blacks to be in- 
volved in the elective process, to have 
the right to express themselves at the 
ballot box. Here is an opportunity for 
that to take place. Why you would 
oppose it is beyond me. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I yield to 
my colleague, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. I am 
glad that the gentleman has brought 
this issue to our attention. And he 
asks why would anybody be opposed to 
this. Well, I am certainly opposed to 
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the gentleman’s amendment because 
the issue is not whether people want 
to vote at the ballot box on a poll. It is 
not about Lou Harris or Gallup. It is 
about people having the right to vote 
for their elected officials. And it seems 
to me that if the gentleman wants to 
have a referendum in South Africa, he 
would have an amendment which 
would say that the South African Gov- 
ernment ought to move immediately 
to a public referendum where all of 
the people of the apartheid regime, in- 
cluding the 20 million people who are 
denied their very basic human rights, 
would have a right not to vote on a 
Gallup poll or a Lou Harris poll or a 
Peter Hart poll, but whether they 
could vote for the head of state, 
whether they could vote for elected of- 
ficials, whether they would have the 
right to own property, whether they 
would have the right to hold jobs. And 
those are the kinds of things. That is 
why I am opposed to the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. The point 
is that we are not going to change the 
South African Government’s attitude 
toward the blacks participating in the 
elective process so far as electing their 
leaders is concerned right now, and we 
all know that. But what we can do is 
through this amendment force them 
to allow those people to vote to find 
out how they feel about these econom- 
ic sanctions we are talking about. 

The blacks in South Africa are going 
to suffer if we pull all future invest- 
ment out of that country. We talked 
about that before. There are 600,000 
blacks in the gold mines alone. And we 
know that will affect 3 million blacks’ 
ability to survive if we do not allow 
Krugerrands to be sold throughout 
the world. I think that we ought to let 
the blacks in South Africa have a 
voice in whether or not the United 
States cuts investment to that coun- 
try. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. BURTON] 
has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Gray of Pennsyl- 
vania and by unanimous consent, Mr. 
Burton of Indiana was allowed to pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I yield’ to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. I would 
simply say to the gentleman from In- 
diana that I do not think the issue is 
about employment. I think a mistake 
in the debate we have heard so far is 
that we have somehow got to be sup- 
portive of apartheid and we cannot 
take any actions, as we do in many 
other countries around the world, 
simply because somehow we are going 
to lose jobs, we are going to lose em- 
ployment opportunities. I find that 
very interesting for us to follow that 
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argument, when the argument is not 
about a loss of employment or loss of 
jobs, it is about a loss of justice and a 
loss of life. That is what this debate is 
about. It is not about employment op- 
portunities at all. And none of these 
restrictions in any way in the Anti- 
Apartheid Act will cause the loss of 
one job in South Africa, including the 
ones held by 125,000 people, 78,000 of 
whom are a majority South Africans, 
in Amercian subsidiaries. So it is not 
an argument that somehow this is 
going to cause a loss of jobs. This is an 
issue of the loss of justice. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana, If I may 
reclaim my time, if that is the case, 
then why would you not want to sup- 
port this amendment? Because you are 
going to find out, if the referendum is 
held, whether or not the blacks are 
concerned about the lack of future in- 
vestment and future capital coming 
from this country into theirs. 

I do not understand why you would 
be opposed to this. The blacks over 
there are the people who are going to 
be affected adversely by disinvestment 
or lack of future capital from this 
country going to South Africa. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. I would 
say the answer, very simply—I 
thought I made it clear earlier—is that 
the plebiscite referendum that the 
gentleman is suggesting is totally irrel- 
evant to the debate that we are talk- 
ing about. It is like making Secretary 
of State Shultz Lou Harris and Peter 
Hart. I think the House demonstrated 
that. That is why I would disagree 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. If I may 
reclaim my time, I do not think it is ir- 
relevant when we are talking about a 
person’s livelihood or the ability of 
them to feed their families in South 
Africa: 

Mr. WEBER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BURTON] 
has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. WEBER and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Burton of In- 
diana was allowed to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr. WEBER. My colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle keep referring 
to Gallup and Harris and Hart, and 
things like that. As I understand the 
gentleman’s amendment, it is to ask 
the South African Government to es- 
tablish an internationally supervised 
referendum. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana, That is 
correct. 

Mr. WEBER. So all this talk about 
Hart and Gallup, you are not talking 
about a poll anymore; that was your 
previous amendment. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. We are 
talking about an actual referendum 
where the blacks have an opportunity 
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to go to the polls and express them- 
selves on this issue. 

Mr. WEBER. Conducted by the Gov- 
ernment and internationally super- 
vised? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Interna- 
tionally supervised. 

Mr. WEBER. What kind of interna- 
tional supervision? It could be similar 
to the kind of referendum we have 
had in El Salvador, the kind of super- 
vision that is bipartisan? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Yes. That 
formula can be worked out. 

Mr. WEBER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

(On request of Mr. DELLUMS and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. BURTON of In- 
diana was allowed to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. 
would my colleague yield? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I yield to 
may colleague, the gentleman form 
California. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Let me now try to 
address the proposition the gentleman 
offered. 

First of all, your previous amend- 
ment did in fact deal with a poll super- 
vised by the Secretary of State. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Yes; it did. 

Mr. DELLUMS. You have now re- 
vised that proposition. It is now not a 
poll taken, supervised by the Secretary 
of State; it is now a referendum inside 
South Africa, supervised international- 
ly; is that correct? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. That is 
correct. 

Mr. DELLUMS. So, in effect, it 
really is a poll. It is just a poll taken 
by the South African people interna- 
tionally supervised. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. No. If I 
may reclaim my time, I do not know 
how you can consider it a poll if the 
blacks in South Africa go to the ballot 
box and express their will by voting: 

Mr. DELLUMS. All right. The major 
point of it is that you want to get a 
sense of what you think ought to be 
appropriate action that is taken, and 
you want to have a referendum in 
order to see that that is done; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I want to 
find out—— 

Mr. DELLUMS. I do not want to 
trick the gentleman. I want to engage 
him in colloquy. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I under- 
stand. I think every Member of this 
body ought to know how the blacks in 
South Africa feel about the lack of 
future capital and future investment 
from the United States of America. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Will the gentleman 
yield so I can answer his question 
about why I would oppose it? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. DELLUMS. We have not asked 
the Nicaraguan people for an interna- 
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tionally supervised referendum on the 
embargo that has been imposed upon 
them. We have not asked the Soviet 
people for an international referen- 
dum on whether we ought to deploy 
the MX missile aimed at them. 

Just let me finish, and I will ask for 
as much time as the gentleman wants. 
Again, I am not here to fancyfoot the 
gentleman. I want to engage him in a 
serious debate. 

Now, we are asking other nations to 
give us their thoughts about what we 
ought to do because the one important 
referendum that we all must deal with 
is the one that brought us here, the 
election that brought my distin- 
guished colleague and this gentleman 
to the Congress to exercise our major 
responsibility. 
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Where I think the gentleman and I 
both do in fact agree is that based 
upon the world’s history of looking at 
Nazi Germany, we have now fully in- 
ternalized that we have a responsibil- 
ity whenever we see injustice to stand 
up and speak out against that injus- 
tice. You can either do it violently or 
you can do it peacefully. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. If I may 
reclaim my time, I, like my colleague, 
opposed apartheid. I think it is repre- 
hensible; I think it is something that 
should be done away with. But in the 
process, I do not believe we ought to 
hurt the people we are tryng to help. 
It is my contention that the blacks in 
South Africa do not want us to disin- 
vest or cut off future investment in 
that country because it is going to 
hurt them more than anybody else 
economically. 

I think we ought to find out how 
they feel. Now, polls have been taken, 
time and again, which show that the 
blacks do not want us to cut off our in- 
vestments. Time and again it has hap- 
pened. We were cited four or five earli- 
er in this debate. All I am saying is 
that let us find out once and for all 
how they feel about it before we cut 
all that investment over there which is 
going to work a hardship first on the 
people we are trying to help, the 
blacks of South Africa. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. DELLUMS, I appreciate that. I 
am simply saying to the gentleman 
that we have a major burden of re- 
sponsibility. You have expressed a 
judgment. I may agree or disagree 
with that judgment, but every time we 
make a decision, we are exercising 
judgment. 

For example, on abortion and on 
gun control and on other issues, we 
could cite polls and you would then 
tell me to take my poll and shove it 
somewhere. What I am saying is is 
that if we put those polls aside, we 
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have a responsibility to exercise our 
judgment. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. If I may 
reclaim my time here, we are not talk- 
ing about a poll here and we are not 
talking about abortion, and we are not 
talking about Nicaragua; we are talk- 
ing about—— 

Mr. DELLUMS. You just cited a 
poll; you said three polls. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. South 
Africa and a referendum which will 
allow the people of that country, the 
blacks, to express themselves on a very 
important issue economically to them. 

Mr. SILJANDER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SILJANDER. You know, you did 
introduce an amendment which did go 
down; I supported you regarding a 
poll. the advocation was the former 
polls taken were not good enough; 
they were not accurate for one reason 
or another. You advocated a separate 
poll; that was voted down and that was 
not good enough. Now you are advo- 
cating for the first time in history 
blacks, in full, to participate in some 
form of referendum to determine how 
blacks feel about what we want to do 
to them. That also is being criticized. 

All right; fair enough. Fair enough. 
What would the other side suggest as 
a means to determine the attitude and 
the opinions of those very individuals 
that we are, in our self-righteousness, 
attempting to assist? 

I think the point is very clear. If the 
blacks themselves were truly for disin- 
vestment, and disrupting the economy 
in the way that disinvestment would 
rock an economy, then why is there 
not a general strike and a general 
walkout by blacks in South Africa? 
They could simply, in unity, walk off 
their jobs and create a terrible disrup- 
tion to the economy, but they choose 
not to do that. 

I think blacks are not interested in 
our self-righteous attitudes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Burton] 
has expired. 

(On request of Mr. SILJANDER and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Burton of In- 
diana was allowed to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SILJANDER. I am not sure that 
the blacks are concerned, as we ponder 
their fates from our easy chairs, in our 
convenient environments here in Con- 
gress, telling them that their empty- 
bellied children and wives themselves 
is in their best interests for their 
future as we try to decide which entre 
we may order at our next reception. 

So I appreciate the gentleman’s in- 
terest and his genuine sincere interest, 
attempting to solicit the opinions of 
the people who count. I think we 
should consider their opinions. 
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We should consider a forum of some 
kind to determine how the blacks feel 
about what Americans want to do. It 
may not be an issue of jobs, as Mr. 
Gray suggested. It is an issue of op- 
portunity, of equal rights, and a racist 
society. I agree with that point; it is an 
issue of 350 blacks who have been 
killed. I agree with that point. Howev- 
er, is it not important to find out and 
determine the feelings of those we are 
trying to affect? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Burton] 
has expired. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent for 2 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

Mr. WOLPE., Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object, I just want to make the general 
admonition that we really would like 
to try to move through the amend- 
ment process this evening so we can be 
in position to move on the substitutes 
tomorrow. I would hope that we might 
try to restrict the extensions of time. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. BURTON] is recog- 
nized for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
SILJANDER]. 

Mr. SILJANDER. So my point is 
just that while we are listing innumer- 
able lists of black leaders and white 
leaders who feel one way about disin- 
vestment or the other; Mr. CONYERS 
from Michigan listed a long list of 
those who favor disinvestment. Others 
have listed those such as Chief Buthe- 
lezi who are against it. We have men- 
tioned Tutu’s name dozens of times 
during this debate. Why is it so wrong 
to ask the average black in that coun- 
try what their opinions are? Instead, 
we seem to be focusing on just the 
leadership, which is fine, but we ought 
to broaden our base, broaden our 
vision and the gentleman on that side 
of the aisle. I know they do not agree 
with the poll, the previous polls, with 
your first amendment which is a new 
poll, or a complete referendum unless 
you supervise. What do they agree on? 
What do they suggest as an alterna- 
tive to identify the opinion of the cli- 
entele, the average worker, black 
worker in South Africa? 

Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. FAUNTROY. Let me suggest 
that the only thing that would make 
this amendment or the one you previ- 
ously offered reasonable for consider- 
ation, would be a rider that the South 
African Government end its law which 
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makes it a crime for persons to advo- 
cate disinvestment. Otherwise, you 
would be subjecting the 22.3 million 
people to the threat of being arrested, 
and thus an effort on the part of the 
South African Government to build 
enough jails to contain those who had 
the courage enough to say what was 
on their minds. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Let me in- 
terrupt and just say, I want to under- 
stand; what is the amendment to my 
amendment you are suggesting? 

Mr. FAUNTROY., I am talking about 
the previous amendment which was 
voted down because it lacked—— 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. We talk- 
ing about this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BURTON] 
has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BURTON 
of Indiana was allowed to proceed for 
2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. You are 
saying that if an amendment to this 
amendment were added which said 
that there was no prohibition on the 
blacks speaking their minds regarding 
disinvestment, that you could support 
this amendment? 

Mr. FAUNTROY. No; I said it would 
be worthy of consideration then. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. What do 
you mean, “worthy of consideration”? 

Mr. FAUNTROY. It is not worthy of 
consideration so long as there is a law 
which, if the persons polled—you 


asked a question; may I answer your 
question? 
Mr. BURTON of Indiana. If I may 


reclaim my time, I just want to say, 
and I am not cutting the: gentleman 
off—— 

Mr. FAUNTROY. Oh, you are not? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. If he is 
making this kind of a suggestion, 
would he be willing to support this 
amendment if your language was put 
into it? 

Mr. FAUNTROY. I felt it was very 
clear. The only thing that would make 
it worthy of consideration. 

Mr. SILJANDER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SILJANDER. This is the third 
time we have discussed the Terrorism 
Act. It has been instituted for 18 years 
in South Africa. It is a terrible act; it 
should be abolished. But there is the 
one point of reality that needs to be 
considered. Not one person has been 
convicted of that act in 18 years. One 
person has been arrested and is not 
yet convicted of the act in 18 years. 

Again, I repeat that there were 
other polls taken which indicated that 
27 percent of blacks in South Africa 
supported the ANC which is also ille- 
gal under the same act. So what about 
the 27 percent that fear this act upon 
them? 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
will suspend. 
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The order is that the gentleman 
from Indiana has the time. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I will just 
conclude by saying this: This will give 
the blacks for the first time in the his- 
tory of South Africa the ability to ex- 
press themselves at the ballot box. If 
the South African Government inter- 
feres with that process and does not 
allow the referendum to take place, 
then section IV goes into effect. Why 
would you oppose that? There is no 
prohibition against section IV unless 
there is a referendum held and the 
blacks say that they do not want 
future investment cut off in that coun- 
try. 

I think this is a very reasonable 
amendment; one that you should not 
oppose, because if it is not implement- 
ed, the provisions of this amendment, 
then your section IV would go into 
effect. 

If the referendum is held and the 
blacks express themselves saying that 
they want continued investment, then 
section IV is eliminated. I think it is 
time for you to put up or shut up. 
Here is a time, here is a chance for the 
blacks to express themselves in South 
Africa. 
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Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

I am sure the amendment was well 
intentioned and the author of the 
amendment is undoubtedly sincere, 
but I think it is unfortunate that we 
have taken up well over 30 minutes of 
the time of the House with a debate 
on what is fundamentally a ludicrous 
proposition. 

This amendment is utterly unaccept- 
able for three reasons: It is intrinsical- 
ly unworkable, it would set a very dan- 
gerous precedent, and it is politically 
offensive. It is intrinsically unwork- 
able because in South Africa, in the 
unlikely event they ever agreed to 
such an internationally supervised ref- 
erendum, which even the sponsors of 
the amendment know they would 
never do, you could not have a truly 
honest referendum because it would 
be a totally one-sided debate. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I would like to finish 
my remarks first. I listened to a long 
debate before I had a chance to get up. 

Even those who are opposed to sanc- 
tions would be precluded from speak- 
ing out. They have no access to the 
media. The Government controls the 
television and the radios, and you 
could not have a genuinely honest ref- 
erendum in which the people could 
freely express their opinions. 

Second, it would set a very danger- 
ous precedent. I see some people sit- 
ting on the other side of the aisle who 
believe it is appropriate for us, from 
time to time, to impose sanctions 
against the Soviet Union. Should we 
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insist that before those sanctions 
become effective that a referendum be 
conducted in the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics in order to determine 
whether the people we are trying to 
help there are for it? Should we make 
sanctions against Poland or sanctions 
against Cuba or sanctions against Viet- 
nam or sanctions against Libya or 
sanctions against Iran contingent on 
internationally supervised referen- 
dums in those countries? 

When this amendment was first sug- 
gested, there was some question here 
as to whether or not we should accept 
it, because obviously, even if it was in 
the bill, the South African Govern- 
ment would never agree to such a ref- 
erendum and it would be null and void, 
and we decided not to accept it be- 
cause we do not want to make a mock- 
ery of the legislative process. 

This amendment is ludicrous on the 
face of it. And finally, it is politically 
offensive, and the reason it is political- 
ly offensive is that here we have in 
South Africa a country in which the 
overwhelming majority of the people 
are denied the right to vote in any 
election which would give them the 
opportunity to play a role in the deter- 
mination of their own destiny. Here 
we would be, the world’s greatest de- 
liberative body, the Congress of the 
United States, the embodiment and re- 
pository of democracy and the ideals 
of self-determination, saying in effect 
to the Government of South Africa, 
permit your black majority to vote for 
one reason and one reason only: On 
whether or not the United States 
should impose sanctions against South 
Africa which might hurt them, but do 
not proceed to give them the right to 
vote in elections in which they can 
pick their own leaders and their own 
Government. 

Let me just say that if they want to 
have elections in South Africa in 
which the blacks can participate, 
there will not be any need for these 
sanctions. In fact, we have in this leg- 
islation a provision that when the day 
comes that the blacks can vote there, 
then the sanctions become null and 
void because the President can waive 
them. 

So I really think the House already 
addressed itself to this issue. We re- 
jected by an overwhelming margin the 
notion that there should be a survey 
conducted by the Secretary of State of 
the United States. A referendum con- 
ducted by the Government of South 
Africa is no better, and it should be re- 
jected for the same reason. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLARZ, I yield to my friend, 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 
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Mr. Chairman, we have been in- 
volved with internationally supervised 
elections in the past, have we not? 

Mr. SOLARZ. Certainly. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. All right. 
Why would an internationally super- 
vised referendum over there be any 
different? 

That is No. 1. I have one more ques- 
tion, and I will let the gentleman 
answer both of them. 

The second question is, would this 
not be a first step toward the elective 
process that we all want for South 
Africa? Would this not open the door? 

Mr. SOLARZ. The answer to the 
gentleman’s question is that we have 
never, to my knowledge, made the im- 
position of sanctions against a govern- 
ment engaged in the gross violation of 
human rights contingent upon a refer- 
endum in that country. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. How 
about El Salvador? 

Mr. SOLARZ. First of all, we did not 
apply sanctions against El Salvador. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. There 
were human rights violations down 
there. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Second, there was no 
American policy made contingent on 
an internationally supervised referen- 
dum. There was an election in that 
country. We thought it was important. 

Mr, WEBER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I yield to the gentle- 
` man from Minnesota. 

Mr. WEBER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding, and I will not take a lot of 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is 
right in the de jure interpretation of 
law, but as the gentleman well knows, 
aid from this country to El Salvador 
de facto was determined based on the 
success of those elections. We would 
not be sending aid to El Salvador 
today if they had not had successful 
and internationally applauded elec- 
tions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
So.arz] has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Burton of Indi- 
ana and by unanimous consent, Mr. 
SoLarz was allowed to proceed for 2 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. SOLARZ. I say to my friend 
that to the extent that our aid to El 
Salvador was contingent upon their 
having an internationally supervised 
free and fair election, the imposition 
of sanctions against South Africa by 
the very terms of this legislation is 
contingent on the Government of 
South Africa not having free and fair 
elections in which the black majority 
in their country can participate. 

Forget about referendums on sanc- 
tions. If what you are interested in is 
free and fair elections, then all the 
Government of South Africa has to do 
is agree to have an election in which 
all the people of that country can par- 
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ticipate and these sanctions become 
null and void the day after. 

Mr. SILJANDER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield on that 
point? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I yield to my friend on 
the other side, the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. SILJANDER. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Fair enough. The gentleman’s criti- 
cism of a poll, criticisms of a public 
forum, fair enough. 

What would you suggest we ought to 
do, if anything, to solicit the opinion 
of the average black in South Africa? 

Is that not a fair question? 

Mr. SOLARZ. Yes, it is a very fair 
question. 

Mr. SILJANDER. What would the 
gentleman suggest? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I will tell the gentle- 
man exactly what we ought to do, 
what some of us have done, and that is 
to go to South Africa, speak to the 
people of South Africa. 

Mr. SILJANDER. I have done that, 
too. 

Mr. SOLARZ. I did not interrupt the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

So have I, and I suppose that is what 
makes a ball game. You came to one 
conclusion; I came to another conclu- 
sion. The conclusion I came to, based 
on a broad range of black leaders rang- 
ing from homeland leaders on the 
right to ANC activists on the left, 
people in the rural areas, people in the 
urban areas, the conclusion I came to 
is that there is very strong support of 
sanctions by the United States against 
South Africa, just as there was on the 
part of the black people of Rhodesia 
for international sanctions against 
them. 

Mr. SILJANDER. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I understand his 
point. He went to South Africa. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SoLarz] has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. SILJANDER and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. SOLARZ was al- 
lowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. SOLARZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. SILJANDER. I appreciate the 
fact that the gentleman visited South 
Africa and talked to the leaders from 
the right to the left, to the homelands 
and the cities and the urban areas and 
the rural areas. But again, that is not 
necessarily an empirical analysis of 
public opinion. Obviously, there are 
other polls that have interviewed 3,000 
blacks, by blacks, on off-work hours, 
110 hours of interviews. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, if I 
may reclaim my time, I have heard the 
gentleman make that argument before 
and I can only tell him that public 
opinion polls on issues like this in 
South Africa are about as relevant as 
public opinion polls in the Soviet 
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Union or any of their satellite coun- 
tries in Eastern Europe or elsewhere 
around the world. In an authoritarian 
regime where people can go to jail for 
expressing a point of view that differs 
from that of the Government, polls 
are worthless. 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 


Mr. SILJANDER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for 30 sec- 
onds? 


Mr. WALKER. I would be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. SILJANDER. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 


Mr. Chairman, in response to the 
gentleman from New York, he has 
criticized the polls. I certainly criticize 
his individual poll, and his visit to 
South Africa certainly is no more le- 
gitimate than scientifically sophisti- 
cated polls. All right. So all the polls 
are bad. Still, what is the alternative? 
How do I identify the concerns of the 
blacks. Your visiting South Africa and 
my visiting South Africa does not 
identify the concerns of the average 
black person in South Africa. 
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Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry that I just heard democracy 
called ludicrous, because that is what 
we just heard. We heard the process of 
democracy called ludicrous. 


What this says is that we are going 
to allow people to vote. Now, I do not 
see anything wrong with that. As a 
matter of fact, one of the arguments 
that has been made on the floor here 
consistently has been that we ought 
not look at this as merely an economic 
tool, that we ought to look at it as a 
political tool, and that we ought to be 
doing what we can to empower black 
Africans in South Africa in a political 
sense. For the first time in history this 
would do that under internationally 
supervised conditions if the South Af- 
rican Government decided they 
wanted to go that direction. 


Now, I am not here to say that they 
will decide that, but they will be given 
a choice. It may be a Hobson’s choice, 
but nevertheless it is a choice. It is a 
choice between either going this direc- 
tion and having the economic prob- 
lems connected with that, or not going 
this direction and having the economic 
problems that are connected with sec- 
tion 4. 


But let us think about the things 
that the gentleman from New York 
just told us about this approach. First 
of all, it is internationally supervised, 
and so we would have the same condi- 
tions as other internationally super- 
vised elections that we have endorsed 
in the past have had. We would also, it 
seems to me, have a situation where I 
would not have any problem with that 
as a precedent. 
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Good heavens, if something we were 
going to do in the Soviet Union would 
cause them to have an internationally 
supervised election within the Soviet 
Union where the people of the Soviet 
Union could get a chance to vote on 
some issue in an internationally super- 
vised election, I think that would be 
wonderful. I think that would be great 
if we as a House could in some way 
effect that kind of a change in a totali- 
tarian state like the Soviet Union, and 
I think it would be great if we could 
effect that kind of a change in a totali- 
tarian country such as South Africa. 


If we are concerned about whether 
or not everybody has a chance to voice 
their opinions in such a referendum, 
that is covered in this resolution or in 
the amendment, because we say that 
the Secretary has to certify to the 
Congress that the referendum gave 
nonwhite South Africans a full oppor- 
tunity to express their position, other- 
wise the Secretary could not certify it; 
that the elections were conducted in a 
fair manner, otherwise the Secretary 
could not certify it; and that the re- 
sults are believed to be definitive, oth- 
erwise the Secretary could not certify 
it. 

In other words, it is not just a refer- 
endum conducted by the Government, 
because then it has to be certified by 
our Secretary of State before section 4 
would not apply. So we have a two- 
way protection under the bill, and it 
seems to me that if what we can do is 
bring about something that gives the 
first smidgeon of registering people to 
vote and having them go out and make 
their position felt in some way, using 
the ballot, that is a positive, and that 
is the direction we ought to be going. 
And here is something where the in- 
terests of the South African Govern- 
ment are so great—otherwise I do not 
think we would be going through this 
exercise if we did not believe we were 
doing something here that was mean- 
ingful—OK, if it is meaningful enough 
that we should go through this exer- 
cise, it ought to be meaningful enough 
to the South African Government 
that they would consider having such 
a referendum at the appropriate time. 
And if in fact they would go through 
with it, if a referendum would be 
taken, it would be a major step toward 
giving the blacks the kind of power 
that so many have said all the way 
along is what they want to achieve. 

I think it is worth a try. If it is total- 
ly ludicrous, if the South African Gov- 
ernment is not going to consider it, 
fine, then it is a provision of the bill 
that never came to be. But if there is 
some chance that democracy might 
have a little bit of an opportunity, I 
would say to the gentleman from New 
York and the rest of my colleagues 
that that is not ludicrous, that is a 
positive step in the right direction 
that we ought to follow. 
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I think we ought to congratulate the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BURTON] 
for bringing forth an amendment that 
offers us a chance to get away from 
polling data and all that kind of thing 
and gives the people a chance to make 
a choice. We make choices in referen- 
dums throughout this country, and 
when the people speak in those refer- 
endums, we listen. It is not just us and 
our opinions; we listen to the people 
when they speak in referendums 
across the country. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like for every one of my 
colleagues on the other side of the 
aisle, as well as my colleague in the 
well, to answer this question in their 
own minds: Who would this amend- 
ment put the pressure on? 

I think the answer is self-evident. It 
would be on the South African Gov- 
ernment. They would have to provide 
a mechanism for a referendum for the 
first time in history, and the dike 
would be broken. 

Mr. WEBER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not participat- 
ed widely in the debate. I might say 
that I have voted more often than not 
with my colleagues on the other side 
of the aisle on this issue, the gentle- 
man from New York, the gentleman 
from California, and others, and I un- 
derstand that as emotional and as im- 
portant as this issue is, we are prob- 
ably at a point where anything sug- 
gested by that side of the aisle is not 
acceptable on this side, and vice versa. 
Nonetheless, I truly think that the 
majority has made a mistake in not 
giving a little more serious thought to 
this particular amendment. 

I think that we share objectives in 
terms of what we seek in South Africa. 
Our objectives are human rights, a 
pluralistic society, a democratic politi- 
cal system, and economic progress for 
all South Africans. 

I agree with the speakers on the 
other side of the aisle who have made 
the point repeatedly that jobs are not 
the primary issue. They are an issue, 
but they are not the primary issue. I 
also agree that the issue of polls and 
public opinion should not be the pri- 
mary consideration when we are deal- 
ing with a truly fundamental and 
moral issue. 

However, in my discussions with 
Members on. both sides of the aisle 
around this very important question, 
it has been my understanding, or at 
least what I have learned is that the 
major obstacle we face in achieving 
those objectives we agree on is politi- 
cal participation. How do we force the 
South African Government to open up 
its doors politically and allow all its 
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citizens to participate? And that, of 
course, is also the area where we have 
minimal leverage. Even the Gray 
amendment and the bill that we have 
before us today, I think the authors 
and supporters would concede, carries 
no guarantee that it will change the 
political makeup of the South African 
Government. It is the best attempt to 
put certain pressure on the South Af- 
rican Government, and I have certain- 
ly not been critical of that approach at 
all. 

But what I am suggesting is that the 
amendment that is on the floor today 
offered by the gentleman from Indi- 
ana does in my view offer a legitimate 
means of perhaps opening the door 
just a crack to genuine political par- 
ticipation. I am not under my illusions 
that the amendment or this law would 
be accepted by the South African Gov- 
ernment or that it would be easy to 
conduct a referendum, but I do think 
that the majority has misjudged the 
situation by rejecting it out of hand. 

What happens if something like this 
is passed into law and the South Afri- 
can Government then simply rejects 
it, as you and I suspect they would 
reject it? Does that not substantially 
strengthen the case of everybody who 
has criticized the white racist Govern- 
ment of South Africa? Does that not 
expose them even more for what they 
fundamentally are? Does that not 
strengthen the case that the ultimate 
issue is political participation in the 
Government, and that even on this 
very narrow issue of public policy and 
economic policy the South African 
Government was unwilling to open its 
doors ever so slightly? 

I think that it is worth a try. I do 
not know what caused the gentleman 
from Indiana to offer the amendment. 
I do not know that his reasons for sup- 
porting it are necessarily the same as 
mine, but I do think the majority 
judged it a little too quickly and 
judged it a little too harshly. I think it 
is an amendment that deals with the 
fundamental question that we face 
and will continue to face, which is po- 
litical participation, and I think it is 
deserving of our support. 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBER. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana, 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I remind the gentleman that he has 
premised his argument by asking, 
what is the objection to this amend- 
ment? It would put the pressure on 
the Government of South Africa. 

What pressure would this amend- 
ment put on the Government that has 
in the law now the prohibition of 
blacks to vote? It is the law in South 
Africa that they cannot vote. What 
kind of pressure does this put on 
them? 
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Mr. WEBER. Mr. Chairman, if I 
may reclaim my time, the Government 
of South Africa has repeatedly stated 
that should be no disinvestment be- 
cause the black population of South 
Africa is not in favor of disinvestment. 
I think from our standpoint, given the 
ideals that we represent, I might ask, 
what stronger case can we make than 
to say to those people, “Well, we want 
you to prove that through a genuine 
and honest election, not a poll or ref- 
erendum but an election. We want at 
least on this one issue to bring all of 
your citizens into the political deci- 
sionmaking process”? Then if they 
refuse to do that, it seems to me that 
we have simply enhanced the pressure 
that we can put on them through the 
court of public opinion. 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a final point? 

Mr. WEBER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. ROEMER. Without getting into 
the esoteric question of what an elec- 
tion is—is it just the vote itself, or is it 
a period of social intercourse prior to 
the vote?—without getting into that, 
let me as the gentleman—— 

Mr. WEBER. Let me reclaim the 
question, because the gentleman has 
gotten into something. 

Mr. ROEMER. Fine. 

Mr. WEBER. We are talking about 
an internationally supervised election. 
If the international supervision is not 
to our liking, of course, that does not 
meet the specifications of the amend- 
ment as put forth by the gentleman 
from Indiana. And as I pointed out, I 
am under no illusions that this is 
likely to happen, but certainly we can 
dictate the terms under which we 
would consider such an election or ref- 
erendum to be acceptable. We do not 
have to accept the Botha govern- 
ment’s definition of an acceptable 
election. 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WEBER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 
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Mr. ROEMER. Fair enough. Just to 
reassure me on the gentleman’s stance 
on this issue, let me ask the gentleman 
two quick questions, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
WEBER] has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. ROEMER, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. WEBER was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. ROEMER. Two questions, if the 
gentleman could, in his opinion. One, 
would the Government of South 
Africa accept this amendment? Would 
they have a referendum, in the gentle- 
man’s opinion? 
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Mr. WEBER. Reclaiming my time, 
no. 

I yield to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr. ROEMER. Question No. 2. If 
they were to allow such a referendum 
and the 22 million blacks in South 
Africa were given the right to vote on 
this question, in the gentleman's opin- 
ion, how would they vote, in the gen- 
tleman’s opinion? 

Mr. WEBER. In my opinion? I have 
no opinion how they would vote, but 
that is really not as important. If we 
could have a genuine, honest referen- 
dum, in which all the people of South 
Africa could participate, that it would 
seem to me would break open that 
system in a way that none of us can 
even dream of breaking it open, even 
given the full application of the sanc- 
tions in the bill that is before us 
today. So for me to judge the outcome 
of that election, that is not appropri- 
ate. I do not know how it would come 
out; but I think to have a genuine elec- 
tion that would satisfy the gentleman 
from Louisiana and the gentleman 
from Minnesota would do more. to 
change that political system and that 
social system than anything this legis- 
lation could do. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I dislike alienating 
myself from my dear friends on this 
side of the aisle, but I do not intend to 
support this amendment, for some of 
the reasons the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. So.arz] pointed out, per- 
haps not in as much depth as he did, 
but I do not think it is workable. I 
think it is untenable and I think the 
effect of it, not the intent of it, the 
effect of it is to trivialize a very impor- 
tant issue, not the intent of it. The 
intent of it was to underscore a very 
important point, that is, that public 
opinion among those most to be af- 
fected by disinvestment, the black 
working man and woman inside South 
Africa, may have a very different con- 
cern and view about disinvestment 
than do the moral leaders of the cru- 
sade against apartheid in this country. 

I think that their sensibilities are 
entitled to be considered in this 
debate. I think we do not need to have 
an election or a referendum or a poll. 
We have listened to their leaders, 
their labor leaders, their tribal leaders, 
and responsible people who under- 
stand that this takes away leverage 
that we might have. 

Now, it is an argument that can be 
argued the other way, too. How long 
are you going to tolerate apartheid 
without doing something effective to 
get rid of it? I understand and respect 
that argument, but the other argu- 
ment also is deserving of respect; 
namely, to impoverish people who are 
already impoverished, to take away 
their economic sustenance, is to cause 
a great deal of suffering and to solidi- 
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fy a hardcore apartheid regime over 
there that will exacerbate and not 
solve the problem; so this is a terrible 
conundrum, It is a terrible riddle that 
many of us are trying to move toward 
a proper solution for the most people 
involved. 

Now, that said, I should like to point 
out, and I regret that my friend, the 
gentleman from New York, has left 
the floor, because he is chairman of 
the Asiatic and Pacific Subcommittee. 
When I think about apartheid, I think 
of the two types of sins, the sin of 
omission and the sin of commission. I 
would characterize apartheid of a sin 
of commission. It is an affirmative act 
that disenfrancises people and makes 
them less than full citizens of their 
homeland and their country. That is 
an affirmative committed sin; but 
there are sins of commission, too. I 
think of the great country of India 
whose Prime Minister is visiting this 
country and I think of the caste 
system and I think of the tolerance 
that we seem to bestow on the caste 
system and I wonder if we are not 
guilty of the sin of omission by not 
dedicating some of the fervor, just a 
fraction of the fervor toward the great 
country of India to try to help break 
down their caste system. 

Religious apartheid exists in the 
Soviet Union. Now, Bishop Tutu is 
able to come and go and I bless him 
for that. The world is richer for that; 
but Shcharansky cannot leave the 
Soviet Union and come out and accept 
Noble Prizes, he dare not. So these are 
all sins of omission and commission 
and in the total context of fighting 
racism, of fighting the denial of 
human rights, whether it is in one con- 
tinent or over the globe, it deserves at- 
tention and it deserves the considered 
attention of those people who share 
with all of us the concern that human 
rights be shared by every human 
being. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to my friend from 
Baltimore. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I am grateful the 
gentleman did, because good vibra- 
tions flow between us on this floor for 
the first time in a long, long time, and 
I am grateful for those good vibra- 
tions. 

I just wanted to respond to the gen- 
tleman’s question of why we did not 
take on India and other places. There 
is a Gospel hymn that goes, “One day 
at a time, sweet Jesus, one day at a 
time.” This one solved and we will deal 
with the next one. 

Mr. HYDE. Well, I appreciate that, 
but we have a lot of time and a lot of 
talent, but we never get around to 
much else. We do not consider Liberia, 
which has a great problem. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield again? I just do 
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not want the gentleman to destroy the 
good vibrations. We have gone so well 
up to this point. 

Mr. HYDE. No. I want resonations 
as well as vibrations. 

Mr. MITCHELL. One day at a time. 

Mr. HYDE. I thank the gentleman 
and I will wait for tomorrow, and to- 
morrow and tomorrow. 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to my friend, the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Chairman, I would 
join my friend, the gentleman from Il- 
linois, in opposing this particular 
amendment to this bill. 

I am somewhat disturbed by some of 
the debate that has gone into the 
Chamber today. The reason I am op- 
posed to this is not because of the fact 
that we are setting up any form of 
election as a trigger for some type of 
action as far as our foreign relations 
are concerned, but that we would 
make the result of that election a de- 
termining factor as to what the for- 
eign policy of the United States would 
be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HYDE] 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. HYDE 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
my friend, the gentleman from Flori- 
da. 

Mr. SHAW. And because of that, I 
believe it would be precedent-setting 
to the foreign policy of the United 
States. I know of no other situation 
where you would make the outcome of 
an election contingent upon this. 

Mr. HYDE. What the gentleman is 
saying is that our foreign policy ought 
not to depend on a referendum in an- 
other country by people who are going 
to be the object of our foreign policy. 
We ought to have the resources to 
make our own judgment here. 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I think 
that is exactly the case, but I did say, 
if the gentleman would yield further 
to me, that I am somewhat concerned 
about the way the debate has been 
gathered, because I do have the feel- 
ing that there are many here who are 
pressing forward on this bill that 
really are not considering the true 
feelings and concerns of those who are 
going to be economically affected by 
what we may or may not do here in 
this Chamber. 

A man’s livelihood, his job, his self- 
respect, these are things we talk about 
in our own country when we are talk- 
ing about jobs for people. We talk 
about that because we think that is a 
very precious and dear thing to the 
people of the United States. 

I can tell you, having been to Mo- 
zambique, having been to Zimbabwe 
and having been to South Africa and 


talked to the working people, I know 
they are men and women just like we 
are and they are very concerned about 
such things. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. SHAW. It is not my time. It be- 
longs to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman from Illinois 
yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to my friend, the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. 

When we start talking about the job- 
less and jobs, it strikes a responsive 
chord. In my district, the unemploy- 
ment rate for black males is 26 per- 
cent. For youths, it is 53 percent, for 
black youth; so we have got a big job 
to do there. 

I hope that we will bring that con- 
sideration and concern for those in 
South Africa to the United States 
when our turn comes on that. 

I thank the gentleman for raising 
the point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BURTON]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 30, noes 
384, not voting 19, as follows: 

[Roll No. 136] 

AYES—30 
Dannemeyer 
DeLay 
Dornan (CA) 
Eckert (NY) 
Fields 
Gingrich 
Hansen 
Hendon 
Hunter 
Petri 

NOES—384 


Boland 
Boner (TN) 
Bonior (MI) 
Borski 
Boucher 
Boulter 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton (CA) 


Armey 
Badham 
Bartlett 
Barton 
Bilirakis 
Burton (IN) 
Cobey 
Coble 

Craig 

Crane 


Ritter 

Roth 
Siljander 
Smith, Denny 
Solomon 
Stump 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 

Young (AK) 


Coats 
Coelho 
Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 
Combest 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne 
Crockett 
Daniel 
Darden 
Daschle 
Daub 

Davis 

de la Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
DioGuardi 
Dixon 
Donnelly 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 


Clinger 
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Dorgan (ND) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dreier 


Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (OK) 


Hammerschmidt 
Hartnett 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hayes 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Henry 
Hertel 
Hiler 

Hillis 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Johnson 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kastenmeier 
Kemp 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kleczka 
Kolbe 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 


Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lantos 
Latta 

Leach (IA) 
Leath (TX) 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 

Lent 

Levin (MI) 
Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lightfoot 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Loeffler 
Long 

Lott 

Lowery (CA) 
Lowry (WA) 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lundine 
Lungren 
Mack 
MacKay 
Madigan 
Manton 
Markey 
Marlenee 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NY) 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCain 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McEwen 
McHugh 
McKernan 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Meyers 
Mica 

Michel 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Miller (WA) 
Mineta 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Monson 
Montgomery 
Moody 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison (CT) 
Morrison (WA) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Neal 

Nelson 
Nichols 


Richardson 
Rinaldo 


Rostenkowski 
Rowland (CT) 
Rowland (GA) 


Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schuette 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 


Slaughter 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NE) 


Stratton 
Studds 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Swindall 
Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vander Jagt 
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Whitten Wolpe 
Wortley 


Wright 


Yates 
Yatron 
Young (FL) 
Wyden Young (MO) 
Wylie Zschau 


NOT VOTING—19 


Fowler Roukema 
Holt Torricelli 
Hubbard Vento 
Jones (NC) Whitehurst 
Levine (CA) Wilson 
McGrath 

Ridge 
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Mrs. LONG changed her vote from 
“aye” to “no.” 

Mr. COBLE changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

è Mr. LEVINE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong support of H.R. 1460, the 
Anti-Apartheid Act. 

As you know, the administration op- 
poses this bill. After all this is the ad- 
ministration that thinks constructive 
engagement is the way to encourage 
peaceful change in South Africa— 
change that would move the Govern- 
ment of that country away from 
apartheid and toward a system that 
treats all its citizens equally. But 
treating the odious practice of apart- 
heid in this benign manner has not 
worked. 

The South African Government op- 
erates under an entrenched system of 
institutional racism, in open defiance 
of any standard of civilized society. 
Yet, the Reagan administration still 
prefers to adhere to its misguided 
policy and to reward this inhuman 
government by making it the United 
States largest trading partner and by 
becoming the second-largest foreign 
investor in South Africa. 

Through apartheid, the South Afri- 
can Government allows a minority of 
4.5 million whites to deny 22 million 
black South Africans their basic 
human rights. Black South Africans 
cannot vote. They cannot run for po- 
litical office to have a voice in their 
own destiny. The South African Gov- 
ernment’s homelands policy has re- 
sulted in over 9 million black South 
Africans being stripped of their citi- 
zenship in the land of their own birth. 
The South African Government has 
increased its oppression of trade 
unions. Its policies have resulted in 
the deaths of blacks fighting for their 
rights and for their ever-elusive free- 
dom. A virtual police state exists in 
South Africa. 

Mr. Chairman, as Members of this 
body, as citizens of this country, where 
freedom and equality are held pre- 
cious and inviolable, we must raise our 
voices in opposition to the unconscion- 
able practice of apartheid and take 
action designed to end it. Tolerance of 
apartheid is not the answer. Our na- 
tional values and interests mandate 
that we take up the cause of those 
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longing to be free of the shackels of 
their oppressors. It is our moral re- 
sponsibility. 

The bill before us would help 
achieve that worthwhile goal by im- 
posing four economic sanctions on 
South Africa. The first sanction pro- 
hibits all loans and extensions of 
credit to that Government, including 
corporations or organizations con- 
trolled by the South African Govern- 
ment, unless the funds are used for 
educational, housing, or health facili- 
ties that would be available on a non- 
discriminatory basis to all South Afri- 
cans. The second sanction prohibits all 
investment, direct or indirect, in new 
business enterprises in South Africa, 
or any new investments in existing 
South African businesses. The third 
sanction prohibits the importation 
into the United States of South Afri- 
can krugerrands or any other gold 
coins minted or sold by the South Af- 
rican Government. Fourth, the bill 
prohibits the direct and indirect 
export of U.S. computers, computer 
software, or other computer parts to 
the South African Government and 
corporations or organizations con- 
trolled by that Government. 


This bill contains eight conditions 
that permit a Presidential waiver of 
sanctions for 12 months if the South 
African Government meets one of the 
eight conditions stipulated in the bill. 
For each additional condition met by 
that Government, the waiver can be 
extended for 6 months. These condi- 
tions include: eliminating policies that 
prohibit black employees and their 
families from living in family accomo- 
dations near their place of employ- 
ment; eliminating “influx control” 
policies that restrict blacks from seek- 
ing employment where they choose, 
and that prevent them from living 
near where they find employment; 
eliminating policies that make distinc- 
tions between the South African na- 
tionality of blacks and whites; stop- 
ping the removal of black populations 
from certain locations for reasons in- 
volving race or ethnic origin; entering 
into negotiations with representative 
leaders of the black population for a 
new, nondiscriminatory political 
system; and freeing all political prison- 
ers. 

Mr. Chairman, let us remember the 
human beings for whom and with 
whom we fight. We must oppose 
Reagan administration policy and pass 
this antiapartheid legislation. 

South African Bishop Desmond 
Tutu, recipient of the 1984 Nobel Prize 
for Peace, has said that no amount of 
repression can contain the millions of 
black South Africans who are deter- 
mined to be free. Let us join with 
them and help them achieve their as- 
pirations. One day all the people of 
South Africa will be free, and I, for 
one, want to help hasten that day. 
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I urge my colleagues to support H.R. 
1460. 

Thank you.e 
@ Mr. BARNES. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very pleased to be an original cospon- 
sor of the antiapartheid bill, H.R. 
1460, and to have the opportunity to 
voice my strong support for this legis- 
lation. 

Something very fundamental is hap- 
pening here in this Chamber. On the 
one hand, as I listen to the debate, 
there is no mistaking this Congress’ 
clear repudiation of the administra- 
tion’s failed policy of constructive en- 
gagement. On the other hand, this 
House is, as a result of the administra- 
tion’s failure, going about the business 
of reshaping our country’s policy 
toward South Africa. 

For over 4 years we have been told 
that things have gotten better in 
South Africa, that people of color 
have been permitted to participate in 
the political process, that we are 
seeing the beginnings of racial equali- 
ty, that the apartheid system is being 
dismantled, that freedom for the 20 
million victims of apartheid is 
coming—if only we will be patient. It 
just is not happening. A promise of 
freedom is not the measure of free- 
dom. It is time, long past time, for us 
to define our role for positive change. 
The strength of our own principles of 
democracy and freedom compel us to 
do so. This Congress is past the rheto- 
ric, the promises, and the petty dis- 
tractions that some say represent real 
progress. We are about to do some- 
thing meaningful. 

H.R. 1460 is not just another piece 
of legislation. It is, as my colleague 
from Pennsylvania, Representative 
Britt Gray, has said, a U.S. commit- 
ment not to continue to finance apart- 
heid. It enacts four sanctions against 
South Africa: A ban on loans to the 
South African Government and on the 
sale of computer goods and technology 
to the Government; a ban on new in- 
vestments—including loans to enter- 
prises; and a ban on the importation of 
Krugerrands into the United States. 
Implementation of these sanctions will 
not topple the South African Govern- 
ment, nor bring about economic devas- 
tation. This legislation lends authority 
to our official position against apart- 
heid, and brings our moral weight to 
bear on the situation. 

This House took a stand last year 
when we took up the Export Adminis- 
tration Act legislation. I remember 
well our battle during the last Con- 
gress to gain the other body’s accept- 
ance of the South Africa provisions. 
As a member of the conference com- 
mittee on that bill, I strongly support- 
ed the Gray amendment to prohibit 
new investment; the package of trade 
sanctions, mandatory work standards, 
and ban on Krugerrand imports; the 
provision to prohibit all exports to the 
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South African military and police; and 
the amendment to cut nuclear assist- 
ance to South Africa. This House 
twice voted for those measures last 
year. 

As I listen to my colleagues debate 
this bill, I am reminded of the words 
of Robert F. Kennedy as he spoke in 
1966 to the students at the University 
of Capetown in South Africa. He 
began: 

“There is,” said an Italian philospher, 
“nothing more perilous to conduct, or more 
uncertain in its success than to take the 
lead in the introduction of a new order of 
things.” * * e 

Each time a man stands up for an ideal, or 
acts to improve the lot of others, or strikes 
out against injustice, he sends forth a tiny 
ripple of hope, and crossing each other from 
a million different centers of energy and 
daring, those ripples build a current that 
can sweep down the mightiest walls of op- 
pression and resistance. 

When we vote on this bill, we should 
ask ourselves if what we do sends a 
ripple of hope, if we cherish liberty 
enough to take measured, practical 
steps for its universal application. 

Taking up this legislation is exactly 
the kind of thing that makes our work 
meaningful. We are facing up to the 
fact that our trade with South Africa 
helps to finance a system of institu- 
tionalized, Government-sponsored 
racism. We are facing the reality that, 
although it is not within our power— 
nor should it be—to establish a more 
just system there, when we linger too 
long and too close to the forces of 
apartheid, we unwittingly lay down 
our arms against it and draw ourselves 
further away from what this Nation 
stands for. We are taking up our re- 
sponsibility, as legislators, to have the 
political will to do the right thing, to 
exercise prudent and, if required, bold 
leadership to correct a misdirected ap- 
proach, one which has compromised 
our commitment to individual rights, 
and equivocated on our moral stand 
against apartheid. 

In South Africa, an independent 
homeland is a land of internal exile, 
freedom of access means obeying the 
pass laws, political expression results 
in Government repression, love be- 
tween races is a deadly sin, individual 
worth is color coded, and democracy is 
a euphemism for apartheid. Our rela- 
tionship with South Africa cannot be 
one of comfort and convenience, or 
hinge on expediency and practicality. 
It is not a relationship that comes 
without special burdens and responsi- 
bilities for us. At the core is the press- 
ing question of principle and convic- 
tion, of our commitment to individual 
rights and democratic institutions. 
Reinhold Niebuhr wrote, “Man’s ca- 
pacity for justice makes democracy 
possible, but man’s inclination to in- 
justice makes democracy necessary.” I 
believe that this Congress is finally 
prepared to put this country back on 
track, to redirect U.S. policy toward 
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South Africa, and to demonstrate that 
we can fashion a genuinely construc- 
tive policy that does not forsake, but 
rather promotes, our ideals. Passage of 
this legislation is our opportunity to 
make this happen. I strongly urge my 
colleagues to support this important 
endeavor.@ 

è Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to express my strong sup- 
port for H.R. 1460, the Anti-Apartheid 
Act, introduced by my colleague from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. GRAY. 

Recent events in South Africa have 
demonstrated convincingly that the 
Reagan administration’s policy of con- 
structive engagement is woefully inad- 
equate to dismantle the South African 
Government’s well-entrenched system 
of apartheid. Nightly newscasts in this 
country have vividly portrayed how 
protests against apartheid are brutally 
suppressed. They evoke images of 
Selma and Birmingham that are en- 
grained in our memory, with one fun- 
damental distinction—the segregation 
and discrimination in South Africa are 
sanctioned by the state. 

I am unwilling to acquiesce to a 
policy of constructive engagement 
with a country in which, according to 
the State Department’s 1984 human 
rights report: 

The Government spends seven times 
more to educate each white child than 
each black child; 

Poor sanitary conditions and the 
lack of doctors and hospitals in black 
areas have contributed to an infant 
mortality rate of 200 per 1,000 live 
births, compared to a white infant 
mortality rate of 15 per 1,000 live 
births; 

The average monthly wage for 
blacks in 1980 was $145 versus $500 for 
whites. 

Because the South African Govern- 
ment has proved to be relatively in- 
transigent in allowing change to take 
place, stronger measures are clearly 
needed. Some suggest that we institute 
a policy of abrupt divestiture of all 
U.S. investments in South Africa. 
However, I am concerned that this ap- 
proach will be counterproductive be- 
cause it will eliminate our strongest le- 
verage to work for change in South 
Africa—our economic relations with 
that country. 

If all American corporations pulled 
out of South Africa, many blacks 
would be thrown out of work. Many 
contend that other corporations would 
simply move in to take their place, 
based on the free enterprise concept 
that businesses will spring up where 
there is money to be made. 

More important than the employ- 
ment issue, however, is that civil 
rights policies instituted by U.S. firms 
would no longer be in effect. Following 
the guidelines of the Sullivan princi- 
ples, U.S. firms must integrate their 
workplaces and pay equal wages. 
These are teaching skills, which helps 
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to develop a black middle class. Bring- 
ing an end to American involvement in 
South Africa would represent a slap in 
the face of the limited progress that 
has been made. 

I believe that H.R. 1460 represents 
an important step. It not only repudi- 
ates our policy of constructive engage- 
ment, but also acknowledges the im- 
portance of the leverage we can exer- 
cise through our trade relations. It 
prohibits any future loans or invest- 
ments in South Africa, any additional 
imports of the South African Kruger- 
rand, or any exports of U.S. computers 
to South Africa. However, it also pro- 
vides conditions under which two of 
the conditions can be waived if 
progress is made in South Africa. 

I believe that enactment of H.R. 
1460 would demonstrate clearly and 
convincingly that this country is fun- 
damentally opposed to the South Afri- 
can Government’s policy of apartheid, 
and that it is also willing to exercise 
its leverage to achieve progress in 
South Africa. I urge my colleagues to 
support this bill.e 
è Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Chairman, 
today I rise in strong support of H.R. 
1460, the Anti-Apartheid Act. I believe 
this measure takes the necessary 
action against the apartheid policies of 
the South African Government and 
demonstrates to the people of that 
country that the United States wants 
equality and fairness for all people in 
South Africa. 

In the view of many, including 
myself, the United States has a moral 
obligation to take whatever action is 
necessary to end the apartheid action 
in South Africa. If America values po- 
litical and social equality and the op- 
portunity to advance as set forth in 
our Declaration of Independence and 
bill of rights are to be reflected in our 
foreign policy, then our policy must 
reflect our desire to see these changes 
made. This legislation sets forth eco- 
nomic sanctions against the Govern- 
ment of South Africa and at the same 
time establishes goals, if achieved, can 
result in the lifting of these sanctions. 
I believe H.R. 1460 represents a com- 
prehensive approach to eliminating its 
system of racist rule. 

The administration’s policy of con- 
structive engagement has not worked. 
It has not helped those who have been 
oppressed, those whose rights as an in- 
dividual have been violated over and 
over again. Instead, I believe the ad- 
ministration’s policy of constructive 
engagement has aligned the United 
States more closely with South Afri- 
ca’s white rule while further alienat- 
ing us from the South African black 
majority. We as a nation must take 
action to resolve this conflict and dis- 
associate ourselves from the policies of 
the South African Government. 

The sanctions contained in this legis- 
lation will not decrease American in- 
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fluence, but rather provide incentives 
for real reforms, real change, clearly 
connecting the United States with the 
kind of positive change needed in 
South Africa. 

TI urge my colleagues to support this 
legislation and provide all people in 
South Africa, black and white, the op- 
portunity to live in peace, fairness, 
and equality.e 
è Mr. STOKES. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 1460, the Anti- 
Apartheid Act of 1985, introduced by 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from the State of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Gray. I urge my colleagues, on 
both sides of the aisle, to vote for this 
important legislation. 

Today, Mr. Chairman, the House of 
Representatives must do what Presi- 
dent Reagan has failed to do. We must 
pass H.R. 1460 and thereby put the 
South African Government on notice 
that apartheid cannot exist. 

The American Government can no 
longer sit back and watch 22.7 million 
black South Africans be subjected to 
racism and oppression by the ruling 
minority white government. The 
harsh reality and urgency of this situ- 
ation will not allow us that luxury any 
longer. If we do nothing to correct this 
problem, we will become part of the 
problem. 

The news media depicts, almost 
daily, the mounting injustices, sense- 
less killings and horrors that are a 
part of everyday life for the black 
South Africans. Ronald Reagan would 
have us believe that America is doing 
all that it should and can do through 
the constructive engagement ap- 
proach. This is simply untrue. 

Constructive engagement means 
that we simply talk tough with the 
South African Government. However, 
this approach does nothing to demon- 
strate to the ruling minority run gov- 
ernment that America is committed to 
the idea of justice and equality for the 
majority of the South African people. 

The Antiapartheid Act of 1985 
makes the U.S. Government position 
quite clear. By prohibiting new invest- 
ments by U.S. corporations and banks 
in South Africa; by banning the sale of 
the South African Krugerrand coin in 
America; and by prohibiting U.S. com- 
puter sales to the South African Gov- 
ernment, Congress will send the un- 
mistakable message to Pretoria that 
apartheid will not be tolerated. 

Time is running out. While the 
United States simply watches, the 
grand scheme of apartheid, to estab- 
lish satellite black townships where 
blacks are relegated and robbed of 
their homeland, is in full swing. Insti- 
tutional discrimination and overt 
racism are the law of the land. Vio- 
lence and unjustified killings by Gov- 
ernment police against unarmed black 
South Africans are on the increase. 
And, as black South Africans become 
more frustrated with apartheid, South 
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Africa moves loser to the brink of an 
all-out bloodbath. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not an easy 
issue to face, but it is an essential one. 

American businesses and our Gov- 
ernment have an interest in South 
Africa, Over 300 United States-based 
corporations conduct business in 
South Africa. The United States is a 
major importer of South African min- 
erals. South Africa is a major United 
States ally in that part of the globe. 

Some Members may try to make the 
case that for these reasons we should 
not pass this bill today. When you 
stop to look at the total picture, the 
major point comes into focus. We have 
to choose. Either America can contin- 
ue to play the constructive engage- 
ment game and turn our backs on the 
majority of the people in South Africa 
or we can stand up on the side of jus- 
tice. 

If we elect to stand on the side of 
justice, then we should and we must 
vote today for the Anti-Apartheid Act 
of 1985. Thank you, Mr. Chairman.e 

The CHAIRMAN, Are there further 
amendments to the bill? 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, may I engage in a 
colloquy for a moment with my distin- 
gushed friend from Michigan [Mr. SIL- 
JANDER]? 
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Mr. Chairman, in order to try to 
assist the Members of this body, my 
understanding of where we are at this 
point is that there may be one more 
amendment pending, that of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan, 
and it would be my intention to move 
to take that amendment—I am not 
aware of any other amendment that is 
going to be offered—and then that 
would move us to the substitute of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. SIL- 
JANDER], and at that point the Com- 
mittee would rise and we would return 
to the bill tomorrow, having reached 
the Siljander substitute. 

I would be pleased to yield to my dis- 
tinguished ranking member, to see if 
that is consistent with his understand- 
ing of where we are. 

Mr. SILJANDER. I-thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. I do not intend to 
offer my amendment. I will, however, 
be offering the substitute amendment 
tomorrow. 

Mr. WOLPE. Well, which you can in 
fact offer this evening, and then we 
will rise. 

Mr. SILJANDER. I do not anticipate 
any other amendments on this side. 

AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE 

OFFERED BY MR. SILJANDER 

Mr. SILJANDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment in the nature of a substitute 
offered by Mr. SILJANDER: 
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Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 


This Act may be cited as the “South 
Africa Act of 1985”. 

SEC. 2. DECLARATION OF POLICY AND STATEMENT 
OF FINDINGS. 

(a) In GeneraL.—The Congress declares 
that it is the policy of the United States to 
be a positive influence in bringing an end to 
the apartheid system of racial discrimina- 
tion in South Africa. 

(b) Frnpincs.—The Congress finds that 
the policy and practice of apartheid— 

(1) separates millions of workers from 
their families; 

(2) is based on a form of rule in South 
Africa by a minority only, which denies po- 
litical rights to the majority; 

(3) consigns the masses of people living 
under it to lives of poverty; 

(4) denies nonwhite nationals of South 
Africa the right to travel freely within their 
own country; 

(5) provides economic privileges for some 
by denying basic freedoms from others; 

(6) results in forceable removals of peo- 
ples from their homes against their wills; 

(7) denies the majority of the people of 
South Africa their basic human rights; 

(8) has damaged the status and reputation 
of the Republic of South Africa as a civil- 
ized nation; and 

(9) has contributed significantly to a gen- 
eral climate of instability throughout south- 
ern Africa, 

(ce) DECLARATIONS oF PoLIcy.—The Con- 
gress makes the following declarations: 

(1) The policy and practice of apartheid 
runs counter to the principles of civilized 
nations and bebases human dignity, and is 
repugnant to the values of the United 
States of America. The Congress conse- 
quently reaffirms that it is the continuing 
policy of the United States Government to 
oppose the practice of apartheid by the 
Government of South Africa, especially 
through diplomatic means, and, when neces- 
sary and appropriate, through the enact- 
ment and implementation of laws intended 
to reinforced United States policy with re- 
spect to apartheid. 

(2) It is the policy of the United States to 
promote change in South Africa through 
peaceful means. The Congress directs the 
Secretary of State to consider urgently the 
best possible means to use United States in- 
fluence to bring an end to this morally re- 
pugnant practice in a nonviolent manner, 
recognizing that this objective will best be 
achieved through cooperative action on the 
part of all nations and through the exercise 
of political rights by all of the people of 
South Africa. 

(3) The Congress recognizes that the ob- 
jectives of peaceful change in South Africa 
and the exercise of political rights by all 
people in that country can be served if 
United States influence is directed toward 
building institutions that will enable the 
South African people to challenge the in- 
equities of the apartheid system. To this 
end, the Congress declares it is the policy of 
the United States to support an independ- 
ent and impartial judicial system in South 
Africa. The Congress declares further that 
it is the policy of the United States to sup- 
port free trade unions for South African 
workers and to encourage the full participa- 
tion of all the people of South Africa in the 
social, political, and economic life in that 
country. 
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(4) The Congress recognizes that the ob- 
jectives of peaceful change in South Africa 
cannot be achieved unless representatives of 
all segments of the population in South 
Africa are convened for the purpose of 
making the necessary changes to establish a 
fully representative democratic system. 


TITLE I—UNITED STATES 
COMMISSION ON SOUTH AFRICA 
SEC. 101. ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION. 

There is established a commission to be 
known as the “United States Commission on 
South Africa” (hereinafter in this title re- 
ferred to as the “Commission”). 

SEC. 102. DUTIES OF COMMISSION. 

(a) Srupy AND REPORT ON PROGRESS 
AGAINST APARTHEID.—The Commission shall 
conduct an ongoing study of, and shall 
report to the Congress on, the progress that 
the Government of South Africa has 
made— 

(1) in eliminating the system of apatheid; 
and 

(2) toward the full participation of blacks 
and other nonwhites in the social, political, 
and economic life in South Africa. 


The Commission shall also study the eco- 
nomic and political relations between the 
United States and South Africa. 

(b) Focus or Stupy.—In carrying out sub- 
section (a), the Commission shall— 

(1) with respect to the progress toward 
eliminating apartheid, pay particular atten- 
tion to the termination of— 

(A) the Group Areas Act; 

(B) the Pass Laws; 

(C) the Influx Control Act; 

(D) the Mixed Marriages Act; 

(E) the Immorality Act; 

(F) the homelands policy; and 

(G) the detention of persons without due 
process of law; and 

(2) with respect to the goals referred to in 
subsection (a)(2), pay particular attention to 
the involvement of recognized representa- 
tives of the black and nonwhite population 
in South Africa in achieving these goals, in- 
cluding the convening, as soon as possible, 
by the Government of South Africa of a na- 
tional congress, composed of all pro-demo- 
cratic groups in South Africa, to establish a 
timetable for granting full citizenship to 
blacks and other nonwhites in South Africa. 

(C) SCHEUDLE OF STUDY AND REPORTS.— 

(1) Srupy.—The Commission shall con- 
duct the study under subsection (a) during 
the 3-year period beginning on the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 

(2) ReEports.—The Commission shall 
submit interim reports to the Congress at 
the end of each 6-month period beginning 
on the date of the enactment of this Act. 
Not later than the end of the 3-year period 
beginning on the date of the enactment of 
this Act, the Commission shall submit a 
final report to the Congress. The final 
report shall contain— 

(A) a determination by the Commission of 
whether the Government of South Africa 
has made substantial progress toward the 
goals set forth in paragraphs (1) and (2) of 
subsection (a), and 

(B) if the Commission determines under 
subparagraph (A) that substantial progress 
has not been made, a recommendation as to 
which of the following should be imposed: 

(G) A ban on new commercial investment 
in South Africa. 

Gi) A ban on new bank loans to the Gov- 
ernment of South Africa. 

Gii) A ban of the sale of computers to the 
Government of South Africa. 

(iv) Changes in diplomatic relations with 
South Africa. 
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SEC. 103. MEMBERSHIP. 

(a) NUMBER AND APPOINTMENT.— 

(1) In GENERAL.—The Commission shall be 
composed of 15 members, as follows: 

(A) The chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives. 

(B) The chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate. 

(C) The chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Subcommittee on Africa of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives. 

(D) The chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Subcommittee on Africa of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate. 

(E) Seven members appointed by the 
President from among persons knowledgea- 
ble in South African affairs, as follows: 

(i) One member shall be an officer of the 
Department of State. 

Gi) One member shall be an officer of the 
Department of Commerce. 

(iii) One member shall be an officer of the 
Department of the Treasury. 

(iv) Four members shall be appointed 
from among persons who are not officers or 
employees of any government who are spe- 
cially qualified to serve on the Commission 
by virtue of their education, training, or ex- 
perience. 

(2) DESIGNATION OF SUBSTITUTES,—If any 
member referred to in paragraph (IXA) or 
(1)(B) is the same individual as a member 
referred to in paragraph (1XC) or (1)(D), 
then the individual shall designate another 
member of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs or Foreign Relations, as the case may 
be, to serve as a member of the Commission. 

(3) FILLING OF VACANCIES.—A vacancy in 
the Commission shall be filled in the 
manner in which the original appointment 
was made. 

(b) CONTINUATION OF MEMBERSHIP.—If any 
member of the Commission who was ap- 
pointed to the Commission as a Member of 
the Congress leaves that office, or if any 
member of the Commission who was ap- 
pointed from persons who are not officers 
or employees of any government becomes 
an officer or employee of a government, he 
or she may continue as a member of the 
Commission for not longer than the 60-day 
period beginning on the date he or she 
leaves that office or becomes such an officer 
or employee, as the case may be. 

(c) TeRMs.—Members shall be appointed 
for the life of the Commission. 

(d) Basic Pay.— 

(1) FoR NON-GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES.— 
Except as provided in paragraph (2), mem- 
bers of the Commission shall serve without 
pay, but shall be allowed travel or transpor- 
tation expenses, including per diem in lieu 
of subsistence, to the same extent as em- 
ployees serving intermittently in the Gov- 
ernment Service are allowed such expenses 
under section 5703 of title 5, United States 
Code. 

(2) FoR GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES.—Members 
of the Commission who are full-time offi- 
cers or employees of the United States or 
Members of the Congress shall receive no 
additional pay, allowances, or benefits by 
reason of their service on the Commission. 

(e) QuoruM.—Eight members of the Com- 
mission shall constitute a quorum, but a 
lesser number may hold hearings. 

(f) CHArRMAN.—The Chairman and Vice 
Chairman of the Commission shall be elect- 
ed by the members of the Commission. 

(g) MeEsetTincs.—The Commission shall 
meet at the call of the Chairman or a ma- 
jority of its members. 
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SEC. 104. STAFF OF COMMISSION; EXPERTS AND 
CONSULTANTS. 

(a) Starr.—The Commission may appoint 
and fix the pay of such additional personnel 
as it considers appropriate. 

(b) APPLICABILITY OF CERTAIN CIVIL SERV- 
Ice Laws.—The staff of the Commission 
may be appointed without regard to the 
provisions of title 5, United States Code, 
governing appointments in the competitive 
service, and may be paid without regard to 
the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 
III of chapter 53 of such title relating to 
classification and General Schedule pay 
rates, except that no individual so appointed 
may receive pay in excess of the annual rate 
of basic pay payable for GS-18 of the Gen- 
eral Schedule. 

(c) EXPERTS AND CONSULTANTS,—The Com- 
mission may procure temporary and inter- 
mittent services under section 3109(b) of 
title 5, United States Code, but at rates for 
individuals not to exceed the daily equiva- 
lent of the minimum annual rate of basic 
pay payable for GS-18 of the General 
Schedule. 

(d) Starr OF FEDERAL AGENcIES.—Upon the 
request of the Commission, the head of any 
Federal agency is authorized to detail, on a 
reimbursable basis, any of the personnel of 
such agency to the Commission to assist the 
Commission in carrying out its duties under 
this Act. 

SEC. 105. POWERS OF COMMISSION. 

(a) HEARINGS AND Sesstons.—The Commis- 
sion may, for the purpose of carrying out 
this title, hold such hearings, sit and act at 
such times and places, take such testimony, 
and receive such evidence, as the Commis- 
sion considers appropriate. The Commission 
may administer oaths or affirmations to wit- 
nesses appearing before it. 

(b) POWERS OF MEMBERS AND AGENTS.—Any 
member or agent of the Commission may, if 
so authorized by the Commission, take any 
action which the Commission is authorized 
to take by this section. 

(c) OBTAINING OFFICIAL Data.—The Com- 
mission may secure directly from any de- 
partment or agency of the United States in- 
formation necessary to enable it to carry 
out this Act. Upon the request of the Chair- 
man or Vice Chairman of the Commission, 
the head of such department or agency 
shall furnish such information to the Com- 
mission. 

(d) Grrrs.—The Commission may accept, 
use, and dispose of gifts or donations of 
services or property. 

(e) MarLts.—The Commission may use the 
United States mails in the same manner and 
under the same conditions as other depart- 
ments and agencies of the United States. 

(f) ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SERVICES.— 
The Administrator of General Services shall 
provide to the Commission on a reimbursa- 
ble basis such administative support services 
as the Commission may request. 

(g) SUBPOENA POWER.— 

(1) In GeneraL.—The Commission may 
issue subpoenas requiring the attendance 
and testimony of witnesses and the produc- 
tion of any evidence that relates to any 
matter under investigation by the Commis- 
sion. Such attendance of witnesses and the 
production of such evidence may be re- 
quired from any place within the United 
States at any designated place of hearing 
within the United States. 

(2) REFUSAL TO OBEY A SUBPOENA.—If a 
person issued a subpoena under paragraph 
(1) refuses to obey such subpoena or is 
guilty of contumacy, any court of the 
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United States within the judicial district 
within which the hearing is conducted or 
within the judicial district within which 
such person is found or resides or transacts 
business may (upon application by the Com- 
mission) order such person to appear before 
the Commission to produce evidence or to 
give testimony relating to the matter under 
investigation. Any failure to obey such 
order of the court may be punished by such 
court as a contempt thereof. 

(3) SERVING OF SUBPOENAS.—The subpoenas 
of the Commission shall be served in the 
manner provided for subpoenas issued by a 
United States district court under the Fed- 
eral Rules of Civil Procedure for the United 
States district courts. 

(4) VENUE OF PROCESS.—AIl process of any 
court to which application may be made 
under this section may be served in the judi- 
cial district in which the person required to 
be served resides or may be found. 

(h) ImmunitTy.—No person shall be excuse 
for attending and testifying or from produc- 
ing books, records, correspondence, docu- 
ments, or other evidence in obedience to a 
subpoena, on the ground that the testimony 
or evidence required of him may tend to in- 
criminate him or subject him to a penalty or 
forfeiture; but no individual shall be pros- 
ecuted or subjected to any penalty or for- 
feiture by reason of any transaction, matter, 
or thing concerning which such individual is 
compelled, after having claimed his privi- 
lege against self-incrimination, to testify or 
produce evidence, except that such individ- 
ual so testifying shall not be exempt from 
prosecution and punishment for perjury 
committed in so testifying. 

SEC. 106, TERMINATION, 

The Commission shall cease to exist 90 
days after submitting its final report pursu- 
ant to section 412(c). 


TITLE II—FAIR EMPLOYMENT 
PRINCIPLES 
SEC. 201. IMPLEMENTATION OF FAIR EMPLOYMENT 
PRINCIPLES. 

(a) STATEMENT OF Poticy.—It is the sense 
of the Congress that any person who— 

(1) has a branch of office in South Africa, 
or 

(2) controls a business enterprise in South 
Africa, should implement, in the operation 
of such branch, office, or business enter- 
prise, those principles relating to employ- 
ment practices set forth in section 202. 

(b) SANCTIONS.— 

(1) AppiicaBitiry.—The sanctions set 
forth in paragraph (2) shall apply to any 
person who— 

(A) has a branch or office in South Africa, 
or 

(B) controls a business enterprise in South 
Africa, 


in which more than 20 people are employed, 
and who does not implement the principles 
set forth in section 202 in the operation of 
that business enterprise. 

(2) Sanctions.—With respect to any 
person described in paragraph (1)— 

(A) no department or agency of the 
United States may— 

(i) enter into any contract with, 

(ii) make any loan, issue any guaranty of a 
loan, or issue any insurance to, 

(iii) provide any counseling on economic 
or political risks to, or 

(iv) intercedé with any foreign govern- 
ment or any national regarding the foreign 
investment or export marketing activities in 
any country of, that person; and 

(B) that person may not receive any credit 
or deduction under the Internal Revenue 
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Code of 1954 for any income, war profits, or 
excess profits paid or accrued to South 
Africa. 

SEC, 202. STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES. 

The principles referred to in section 201 
are as follows: 

(1) DESEGREGATING THE Races.—Desegre- 
gating the races in each employment facili- 
ty, including— 

(A) removing all race designation signs; 

(B) desegregating all eating, rest, and 
work facilities; and 

(C) terminating all regulations which are 
based on racial discrimination. 

(2) EQUAL EMPLOYMENT.—Providing equal 
employment for all employees without 


regard to race or ethnic origin, including— 
(A) assuring that any health, accident, or 
death benefit plans that are established are 
nondiscriminatory and open to all employ- 
ees without regard to race or ethnic origin; 


d 

(BXI) implementing equal and nondis- 
criminatory terms and conditions of employ- 
ment for all employees, and (ii) abolishing 
job reservations, job fragmentation, appren- 
ticeship restrictions for blacks and other 
nonwhites, and differential employment cri- 
teria, which discriminate on the basis of 
race or ethnic origin. 

(3) EQUITABLE PAY SYSTEM.—Assuring that 
the pay system is equitably applied to all 
employees without regard to race or ethnic 
origin, including— 

(A) assuring that any wage and salary 
structure that is implemented is applied 
equally to all employees without regard to 
race or ethnic origin; 

(B) eliminating any distinctions between 
hourly and salaried job classifications on 
the basis of race or ethnic origin; and 

(C) eliminating any inequities in seniority 
and ingrade benefits which are based upon 
race or ethnic origin. 

(4) MINIMUM WAGE AND SALARY STRUC- 
TuRE.—Establishing a minimum wage and 
salary structure based on the appropriate 
local minimum economic level which takes 
into account the needs of employees and 
their families. 

(5) INCREASING BLACKS AND OTHER NON- 
WHITES IN CERTAIN JoBS.—Increasing, by ap- 
propriate means, the number of blacks and 
other nonwhites in managerial, supervisory, 
administrative, clerical, and technical jobs 
for the purpose of significantly increasing 
the representation of blacks and other non- 
whites in such jobs, including— 

(A) developing training programs that will 
prepare substantial numbers of blacks and 
other nonwhites for such jobs as soon as 
possible, including— 

(i) expanding existing programs and form- 
ing new programs to train, upgrade, and im- 
prove the skills of all categories of employ- 
ees, and 

äi) creating on-the-job training programs 
and facilities to assist employees to advance 
to higher paying jobs requiring greater 
skills; 

(B) establishing procedures to assess, iden- 
tify, and actively recruit employees with po- 
tential for further advancement; 

(C) identifying blacks and other non- 
whites with high management potential and 
enrolling them in accelerated management 
programs; 

(D) establishing and expanding programs 
to enable employees to further their educa- 
tion and skills at recognized education facili- 
ties; and 

(E) establishing timetables to carry out 
this paragraph. 

(6) IMPROVING LIFE OUTSIDE THE WORK- 
PLACE.—Taking reasonable steps to improve 
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the quality of employees’ lives outside the 
work environment with respect to housing, 
transporation, schooling, recreation, and 
health, including— 

(A) providing assistance to black and 
other nonwhite employees for housing, 
health care, transportation, and recreation 
either through providing facilities or serv- 
ices or providing financial assistance to em- 
ployees for such purposes, including the ex- 
pansion or creation of in-house medical fa- 
cilities or other medical programs to im- 
prove medical care for black and other non- 
white employees and their dependents; and 

(B) participating in the development of 
programs that address the education needs 
of employees, their dependents, and the 
local community. 

(7) FAIR LABOR PRACTICES.—Recognizing 
labor unions and implementing fair labor 
practices, including— 

(A) recognizing the right of all employees, 
regardless of racial or other distinctions, to 
self-organization and to form, join, or assist 
labor organizations, freely and without pen- 
alty or reprisal, and recognizing the right to 
refrain from any such activity; 

(B) refraining from— 

(i) interfering with, restraining, or coerc- 
ing employees in the exercise of their rights 
of self-organization under this paragraph, 

(ii) dominating or interfering with the for- 
mation or administration of any labor orga- 
nization, or sponsoring, controlling, or con- 
tributing financial or other assistance to it, 

(iii) encouraging or discouraging member- 
ship in any labor organization by discrimi- 
nation in regard to hiring, tenure, promo- 
tion, or other condition of employment, 

(iv) discharging or otherwise disciplining 
or discriminating against any employee who 
has exercised any rights of self-organization 
under this paragraph, and 

(v) refusing to bargain collectively with 
any organization freely chosen by employ- 
ees to represent them; 

(CXi) allowing employees to exercise 
rights of self-organization, including solici- 
tation of fellow employees during nonwork- 
ing hours, (ii) allowing distribution and 
posting of union literature by employees 
during nonworking hours in nonworking 
areas, and (iii) allowing reasonable access to 
labor organization representatives to com- 
municate with employees on employer 
premises at reasonable times; 

(D) allowing employee representatives to 
meet with employer representatives during 
working hours without loss of pay for pur- 
poses of collective bargaining, negotiation of 
agreements, and representation of employee 
grievances; 

(E) regularly informing employees that it 
is company policy to consult and bargain 
collectively with organizations which are 
freely elected by the employees to represent 
them; and 

(F) utilizing impartial persons mutually 
agreed upon by employer and employee rep- 
resentatives to resolve dispute concerning 
election of representatives, negotiation of 
agreements or grievances arising thereun- 
der, or any other matters arising under this 
paragraph. 

(8) INCREASED ACTIVITIES OUTSIDE THE 
WORKPLACE.—Increasing the dimension of 
activities outside the workplace, including— 

(A) supporting the unrestricted rights of 
businesses owned by blacks or other non- 
whites to locate in the urban areas of South 
Africa; 

(B) attempting to influence other compa- 
nies in South Africa to implement equal 
rights principles; 
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(C) supporting the freedom of mobility of 
black and other nonwhite employees to seek 
employment opportunities wherever they 
exist, and making possible provisions for 
adequate housing for families of employees 
near the place of employment; and 

(D) supporting the termination of all 
apartheid laws. 

SEC, 203. GUIDELINES. 

The Secretary may issue guidelines and 
criteria to assist persons who are or may be 
subject to this title in complying with the 
principles set forth in section 202. The Sec- 
retary may, upon request, give an advisory 
opinion to any person who is or may be sub- 
ject to this title as to whether that person is 
subject to this title or would be considered 
to be in compliance with the principles set 
forth in section 202. 

SEC. 204. ENFORCEMENT PROVISIONS. 

(a) AUTHORITY OF THE SECRETARY.—The 
Secretary shall take the necessary steps to 
ensure compliance with the provisions of 
this title and any regulations, licenses, and 
orders issued to carry out this title. In en- 
suring such compliance, the Secretary shall 
establish mechanisms to monitor compli- 
ance with this title and such regulations, li- 
censes, and orders, including onsite monitor- 
ing, at least once in every 2-year period, of 
each person subject to section 201(b) who 
files a report under subsection (b) of this 
section. In ensuring such compliance, the 
Secretary may conduct investigations, hold 
hearings, administer oaths, examine wit- 
nesses, receive evidence, take depositions, 
and require by subpoena the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses and the production 
of all books, papers, and documents relating 
to any matter under investigation. 

(b) REPORTS BY Persons SUBJECT TO SEC- 
TION 201.—Each person subject to section 
201(b) shall submit to the Secretary— 

(1) a detailed and fully documented 
annual report on the compliance of that 
person with the principles set forth in sec- 
tion 202, and 

(2) such other information as the Secre- 
tary considers necessary. 

(c) DETERMINATIONS OF COMPLIANCE.—The 
Secretary shall, within 90 days after giving 
notice and an opportunity for a hearing to 
each person subject to section 201(b) who 
files a report under subsection (b) of this 
section, make a determination with respect 
to the compliance of that person with the 
employment principles set forth in section 
202 and any regulations issued to carry out 
that section. 

(d) APPLICABILITY OF SECTION 201(b).—The 
sanctions set forth in section 201(b)(2) shall 
apply to any person— 

(1) who fails to file the reports required 
by subsection (b) of this section, or 

(2) with respect to whom the Secretary 
makes a determination under subsection (c) 
or (f) of this section either that the person 
is not in compliance with the employment 
principles set forth in section 202 (or any 
regulation issued to carry out that section), 
or that such compliance cannot be estab- 
lished on account of a failure to provide in- 
formation to the Secretary or on account of 
the provision of false information to the 
Secretary. 

(e) List OF PERSONS IN COMPLIANCE AND 
Non-Comp.tiance.—The Secretary shall issue 
a list of all persons with respect to whom 
determinations are made under subsection 
(c) and redeterminations are made under 
subsection (f), and what the determinations 
and redeterminations are. The Secretary 
shall distribute the list to all departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government. 
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(f) REDETERMINATIONS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—With respect to each 
person concerning whom a determination is 
made under subsection (c), the Secretary 
shall, at least once in every 2-year period, 
review and, in accordance with subsection 
(c), make a redetermination with respect to 
the compliance of that person with the em- 
ployment principles set forth in section 202 
and any regulations issued to carry out that 
section. 

(2) UPON REQUEST.—In the case of any 
person with respect to whom the Secretary 
makes a determination under subsection (c) 
or paragraph (1) either that— 

(A) the person is not in compliance with 
the employment principles set forth in sec- 
tion 202 (or any regulations issued to carry 
out that section), or 

(B) such compliance cannot be established 
on account of a failure to provide informa- 
tion to the Secretary or on account of the 
provision of false inforamtion to the Secre- 
tary, 
the Secretary shall, upon the request of 
that person and after giving that person an 
opportunity for a hearing, review and rede- 
termine that person’s compliance within 60 
days after that person files the first annual 
report under subsection (b) after the nega- 
tive determination is made. 

(g) JUDICIAL REVIEW OF DETERMINATIONS.— 
Any person aggrieved by a determination or 
redetermination of the Secretary under sub- 
section (c) or (f) may seek judicial review of 
that determination or determination in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of chapter 7 of 
title 5, United States Code. 

(h) Report or Concress.—The Secretary 
shall submit an annual report to the Con- 
gress on the compliance of those persons 
subject to section 201(b) with the employ- 
ment principles set forth in section 202. 

SEC. 205. REGULATIONS, 

The Secretary shall, not later than 60 
days after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, issue such regulations as are necessary 
to carry out this title. The regulations shall 
include dates by which persons subject to 
section 201(b) must comply with the provi- 
sions of this title, except that the date for 
compliance with all the provisions of this 
title shall be not later than 1 year after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 206. WAIVERS. 

The President may waive the require- 
ments of this title with respect to any 
person if the waiver is necessary to protect 
the national security of the United States. 
The President shall publish each waiver in 
the Federal Register and shall submit each 
waiver and the justification for the waiver 
to the Congress. 

SEC. 207. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this title— 

(1) Person.—The term “person” means 
any individual, branch, partnership, associ- 
ated group, association, estate, trust, corpo- 
ration, or other organization, and any gov- 
ernment (including a foreign government, 
the United States Government, a State or 
local government, and any agency, corpora- 
tion, financial institution, or other entity or 
instrumentality of any such government, in- 
cliding a government-sponsored agency). 

(2) CONTROL.—A person shall be presumed 
to control a business enterprise if— 

(A) the person beneficially owns or con- 
trols (whether directly or indirectly) more 
than 50 percent of the outstanding voting 
securities of the business enterprise; 

(B) the person beneficially owns or con- 
trols (whether directly or indirectly) 25 per- 
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cent of more of the voting securities of the 
business enterprise, if no other person owns 
or controls (whether directly or indirectly) 
an equal or larger percentage; 

(C) the business enterprise is operated by 
the person pursuant to the provisions of an 
exclusive managment contract; 

(D) a majority of the members of the 
board of directors of the business enterprise 
are also members of the comparable govern- 
ing body of the person; 

ce) the person has authority to appoint a 
majority of the members of the board of di- 
rectors of the business enterprise; or 

(F) the person has authority to appoint 
the chief operating officer of the business 
enterprise. 

(3) BUSINESS ENTERPRISE.—The term “busi- 
ness enterprise” means any organization, as- 
sociation, branch, or venture which exists 
for profitmaking purposes or to otherwise 
secure economic advantage. 

(4) Brancu.—The term “branch” means 
the operations or activities conducted by a 
person in a different location in its own 
name rather than through a separate incor- 
porated entity. 

SEC. 208. APPLICABILITY TO EVASIONS OF TITLE. 

This title and the regulations issued to 
carry out this title shall apply to any person 
who undertakes or causes to be undertaken 
any transaction or activity with the intent 
to evade this title or such regulations. 


TITLE IlII—ADDITIONAL MEASURES 
REGARDING SOUTH AFRICA 
SEC. 301. HUMAN RIGHTS FUND. 

Section 116(e)(2) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2151n) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in subparagraph (A)— 

(A) by striking out “1984 and” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “1984,”"; 

(B) by inserting after “1985” the follow- 
ing: ", and $2,000,000 for the fiscal year 1986 
and for each fiscal year thereafter”: and 

(C) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “Grants under this paragraph shall 
be made by the Assistant Secretary for 
Human Rights and Humanitarian Affairs.”; 
and 


(2) by striking out subparagraph (C) and 
redesignating subparagraph (D) as subpara- 
graph (C). 

SEC. 362. NATIONAL ENDOWNMENT FOR DEMOCRA- 
cy. 


In addition to any other amounts made 
available to the National endowment for 
Democracy for the fiscal years 1986 and 
1987, there is authorized to be appropriated 
for each of those fiscal years $1,500,000 for 
private enterprise and free labor union de- 
velopment in the nonwhite communities in 
South Africa. Of the amounts authorized by 
the preceding sentence— 

(1) $500,000 for each such fiscal year shall 
be for the Free Trade Union Institute; and 

(2) $500,000 for each such fiscal year shall 
be for the Center for International Private 
Enterprise. 

SEC. 303. SCHOLARSHIPS FOR BLACK SOUTH AFRI- 


Section 105(b) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after “(b)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(2) Beginning with the fiscal year 1986, 
and for each fiscal year thereafter, 
$15,000,000 of assistance provided under this 
section shall be used to finance scholarships 
for black South Africans who are attending 
universities, colleges, and secondary schools 
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in South Africa. Of the funds available 
under the preceding sentence to carry out 
this paragraph, not less than $5,000,000 
shall be available only for assistance to full- 
time teachers or other educational profes- 
sionals pursuing studies towards the im- 
provement of their professional creden- 
tials.”. 

SEC. 304. OVERSEAS PRIVATE INVESTMENT CORPO- 

RATION. 

(a) ELIGIBILITY OF CERTAIN PROJECTS IN 
SouTH Arrica.—Section 237(a) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 
2197(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out ‘(a) Insurance” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘‘(a)(1) Except as pro- 
vided in paragraph (2), insurance”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(2) Insurance, reinsurance, and guaran- 
ties of loans may be issued to cover an in- 
vestment made in connection with a project 
in South Africa, notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of an agreement with the Govern- 
ment of South Africa, except that— 

“CA) the issuance of any such insurance, 
reinsurance, or guaranty shall only be made 
to promote joint ventures between business 
enterprises controlled or owned by South 
African blacks or other nonwhite South Af- 
ricans and business enterprises controlled or 
owned by United States nationals; and 

“(B) with respect to such a joint venture, 
the national or nationals of the United 
States hold a minority interest or agree to 
relinquish its majority interest during the 
course of the joint venture.”. 

(b) NATIONAL OF THE UNITED STATES DE- 
FINED.—Section 238 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2198) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in subsection (c) by striking out “and” 
at the end thereof; 

(2) in subsection (d) by striking out the 
period at the end thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof; “and”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(e) the term “national of the United 
States” means— 

“(1) a natural person who is a citizen of 
the United States or who owes. permanent 
allegiance to the United States; or 

“(2) a corporation, partnership, or other 
enterprise if— 

“(A) natural persons who are nationals of 
the United States own or control, directly or 
indirectly, more than 50 percent of the out- 
standing voting securities; 

“(B) natural persons who are nationals of 
the United States own or control, directly or 
indirectly, 25 percent or more of the voting 
securities, and natural persons of another 
nationality do not own or control an equal 
or larger percentage; : 

“(C) any natural person who is a national 
of the United States operates the corpora- 
tion, partnership, or enterprise pursuant to 
the provisions of an exclusive management 
contract; 

“(D) a majority of the members of the 
board of directors are also members of the 
comparable governing body of a corporation 
or legal entity organized under the laws of 
the United States, any State or territory 
thereof, or the District of Columbia; or 

“(E) natural persons who are nationals of 
the United States have authority to appoint 
the chief operating officer.”’. 

SEC. 305. POLICY ON COOPERATION WITH ALLIED 
GOVERNMENTS. 

It is the sense of the Congress that the 
President should consult with the heads of 
governments of countries allied to the 
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United States regarding the important 
issues raised by the existence of apartheid 
in South Africa, particularly the prospect 
for joint, effective action among the allied 
countries in the field of economie relations 
to bring about an end to apartheid. 

SEC. 306. STUDY; REPORTS 

(a) STUDY ON STARVATION AND MALNUTRI- 
TION IN HOMELANDS.—The Secretary of State 
shall conduct a study to ascertain the 
amount of starvation and malnutrition 
taking place in the “homelands” areas of 
South Africa. 

(b) REPORT on Stupy.—The Secretary of 
State shall, not later than 3 months after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, pre- 
pare and trasmit to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate a report setting forth the results 
of the study conducted under subsection (a). 

TITLE IV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
SEC. 401. SOUTH AFRICA DEFINED. 

For purposes of this Act, the term “South 
Africa” includes— 

(1) the Republic of South Africa, 

(2) any territory under the administra- 
tion, legal or illegal, of South Africa, and 

(3) the “bantustans” or “homelands”, to 
which South African blacks are assigned on 
the basis of ethnic origin, including the 
Transkei, Bophuthatswana, Ciskei, and 
Venda. 

SEC. 402. CONSTRUCTION OF ACT. 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed as 
constituting any recognition by the United 
States of the homelands referred to in sec- 
tion 401(3). 

SEC. 403. TERMINATION OF PROVISIONS OF ACT. 

(a) DETERMINATION OF ABOLITION OF 
APARTHEID.—If the President determines 
that the system of apartheid in South 
Africa has been abolished, the President 
may submit that determination, and the 


basis for the determination, to the Con- 
gress. 

(b) JOINT RESOLUTION APPROVING DETER- 
MINATION.—Upon the enactment of a joint 
resolution approving a determination of the 
President submitted to the Congress under 
subsection (a), the provisions of this Act, 


and all regulations, licenses, and orders 
issued to carry out this Act, shall terminate. 

(c) Derrnition.—For purposes of subsec- 
tion (a), the “abolition of apartheid” shall 
include— 

(1) the repeal of all laws and regulations 
that discriminate on the basis of race; and 

(2) the establishment of a body of laws 
that assures the full national participation 
of all the people of South Africa in the 
social, political, and economic life in that 
country. 

SEC. 404. COMPLIANCE WITH BUDGET ACT. 

Any new spending authority (within the 
meaning of section 401 of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974) which is provided under 
this Act shall be effective for any fiscal year 
only to such extent or in such amounts as 
provided in appropriation Acts. Any provi- 
sion of this Act which authorizes the enact- 
ment of new budget authority shall be ef- 
fective only for fiscal years beginning after 
September 30, 1985. 

Mr. SILJANDER (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 
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There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to 
House Resolution 174, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. SILJANDER] will be 
recognized for 30 minutes, and a 
Member opposed will be recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Is the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Wore] opposed to the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. WOLPE. I am, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. WọoLPE] will be 
recognized for 30 mintues. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. SILJANDER]. 

Mr. SILJANDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. WOLPE]. 

Mr. WOLPE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the Com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. FOLEY] 
having assumed the chair, Mr. DE LA 
Garza, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 1460) to express the opposi- 
tion of the United States to the 
system of apartheid in South Africa, 
and for other purposes, had come to 
no resolution thereon. 


NATIONAL THEATRE WEEK 


Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service be 
discharged from further consideration 
of the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 25) to 
designate the week beginning June 2, 
1985, as “National Theatre Week,” and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I do not object, 
but would simply like to inform the 
House that the minority has no objec- 
tion to the legislation now being con- 
sidered. 

Mr. Speaker, under my reservation, I 
would like to yield to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GREEN], who is 
the chief sponsor of House Joint Reso- 
lution 25. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to invite my colleagues to join 
with me in celebrating National Thea- 
tre Week which began on June 2, 1985. 
This week celebrates 301 years of the- 
atrical entertainment in America. 

I am bringing this to the attention 
of my colleagues in order to address 
the important role the legitimate the- 
atre has played in everyday life of our 
country. Many of our larger cities al- 
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ready know the impact of and impor- 
tant role the theatre plays. 

It is a fact that, during his lifetime, 
George Washington was an avid sup- 
porter of the theater, so much so that 
his support brought about the repeal 
of earlier Continental Congress resolu- 
tions of October 1778 banning theater 
altogether. The purpose of the ban 
was to prepare Americans for a period 
of hardship and austerity, but the res- 
olutions failed miserably. In fact, more 
theatrical activity was engaged in than 
ever before. The performances may 
have been illegal; however, they boost- 
ed the morale of the troops and of the 
citizenry. 

It has been my pleasure to introduce 
this commemorative legislation for the 
last 3 years. With passage of House 
Joint Resolution 25, we can continue 
to commemorate this great American 
tradition. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 

draw my reservation of objection. 
@ Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
express my support for House Joint 
Resolution 25 introduced by Congress- 
man Britt GREEN which designates 
June 2 through 8, 1985 as “National 
Theatre Week.” 

Theater has played a large part in 
the heritage of American and the San 
Francisco Bay area; 1985 marks the 
135th anniversary of this first theater 
in the bay area, Washington Hall. This 
anniversary is being commemorated 
by the Committee for National Thea- 
tre Week which researched its history, 
the San Francisco Board of Supervi- 


sors which has jointly acknowledged 
the site and the California Historical 


Resources Commission which has 
unanimously consented to the request 
of the aforementioned. These have 
memorialized Washington Hall by 
making it a point of historical interest. 

It was on January 16, 1850, that 
Messrs Atwater and Madison’s theatri- 
cal company performed “The Wife.” 
Shortly after Washington Hall’s open- 
ing theater in the bay area flourished 
and has become a leader in the dra- 
matic arts. Many greats such as Edwin 
Booth, Maude Adams, and David Be- 
lasco, amonth others, have graced its 
stages. It has also helped many aspir- 
ing thespians “break” into show busi- 
ness. 

Through the years nearly every the- 
atrical personality has performed on a 
bay area stage and bay area theaters 
rightfully claim that they have given 
the American theater some great 
talent. This is one reason that I am 
making these remarks for the record. 
Those theatrical personalities or 
greats may not be stars in the usual 
sense. They are students in a college 
drama production; they are your 
neighbors in the community play- 
house comedy; and they are our own 
children. It is to them that we, the 
Congress of the United States dedicate 
this commemorative week and to those 
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who have devoted themselves to the 
theater arts—one of our national 
treasures. 

It is with this in mind that I ask my 
colleagues to support live theater.e 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, 
as follows: 

H.J. Res. 25 

Whereas many Americans have devoted 
much time and energy to advancing the 
cause of theater; 

Whereas the theaters of America have pi- 
oneered the way for many performers and 
have given them their start in vaudeville 
and stage; 

Whereas theater is brought to Americans 
through high schools, colleges, and commu- 
nity theater groups as well as through pro- 
fessional acting companies; 

Whereas the people of America have been 
called upon to support the theatre arts in 
the Nation's interest; and 

Whereas many individuals and organiza- 
tions are hailing the strength and vitality of 
the theatres of America: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the week. be- 
ginning June 2, 1985, is designated as ‘‘Na- 
tional Theatre Week”. The President is au- 
thorized and requested to issue a proclama- 
tion calling upon the people of the United 
States to observe such week by providing as- 
sistance to theaters throughout the Nation. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF H.R. 1229 


Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that my name 
be removed as a cosponsor of H.R. 
1229. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There were no objection. 


BETTER HEARING AND SPEECH 
MONTH 


Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service be 
discharged from further consideration 
of the Senate joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 93) to designate the month of 
May 1985 as “Better Hearing and 
Speech Month,” and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the 
Senate joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I do not object. 
I would simply like to inform the 
House that the minority has no objec- 
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tion to the legislation now being con- 
sidered. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does 
the gentleman from New York have 
an amendment? 

Mr. GARCIA. Mr. 
answer to that is no. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
resolution that the Chair has before it 
designates the month of May 1985. 

Mr. GARCIA: Mr. Speaker, if I may 
address myself to that, this is a Senate 
joint resolution that we just received. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint res- 
olution, as follows: 


S.J. Res. 93 


Whereas more than fifteen million Ameri- 
cans of all ages experience some form of 
hearing impairment, ranging from mild 
hearing loss to profound deafness; 

Whereas more than ten million Americans 
of all ages experience some form of speech 
or language impairment; 

Whereas the deaf, hard of hearing, and 
speech or language impaired have made sig- 
nificant contributions to society in virtually 
every occupational category and profession; 

Whereas those with communication disor- 
ders continue to encounter impediments 
and obstacles which limit their education 
and employment opportunities; and 

Whereas the remaining barriers which 
prevent the communicatively handicapped 
from fulfilling their potential must be rec- 
ognized and eliminated: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the month of 
May 1985 is designated “Better Hearing and 
Speech Month” and the President is re- 
quested to issue a proclamation calling upon 
the people of the United States to observe 


Speaker, the 


‘such month with appropriate ceremonies 


and activities. 


The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMEMORATING THE 75TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE BOY 
SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service be 
discharged from further consideration 
of the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 159) 
commemorating the 75th anniversary 
of the Boy Scouts of America, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I do not object, 
but simply would like to inform the 
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House the minority has no objection 
to the legislation now being consid- 
ered. 

Mr. Speaker, under my reservation, I 
would like to yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. STALLINGS], who is 
the chief sponsor of House Joint Reso- 
lution 159. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to thank the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Garcra], chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Census 
and Population, and the ranking mi- 
nority member of the subcommittee, 
Mr. Hansen, for bringing this legisla- 
tion to the floor. I am pleased to note 
that a majority of our colleagues have 
joined with me in sponsoring House 
Joint Resolution 159, officially recog- 
nizing 1985 as the 75th anniversary of 
the Boy Scouts of America. 

The worldwide Scouting movement 
was founded by Lord Baden-Powell in 
England in the early 1900’s. A parallel 
movement began in the United States, 
and on February 8, 1910, the Boy 
Scouts of America was incorporated by 
William D. Boyce here in Washington, 
DC. 

The essential principles of Scouting 
have remained the same since its in- 
ception—the mission of the organiza- 
tion is to prepare young people to 
make ethical choices throughout their 
lifetime as they strive to achieve their 
full potential. Among other qualities, 
the Scout law emphasizes family 
values, and directs a Scout to be trust- 
worthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, cour- 
teous, brave, and reverent. It is these 
values that the Boy Scouts of America 
has sought to instill in the hearts and 
minds of young people for over 75 
years. Having spent a number of years 
as both a Scout and a Scout leader, I 
have seen the impact of this goal-ori- 
ented program, and I have watched 
young people learn that they can suc- 
ceed. 

More than 70 million people have 
benefited from membership in this or- 
ganization, and millions more have 
benefited from the service, inspiration, 
and leadership provided by the Boy 
Scouts. I am proud to recognize that 
in my home State of Idaho, there are 
more than 35,000 Boy Scouts. 

This 75th anniversary offers an op- 
portunity to recognize the contribu- 
tions of this organization to the en- 
richment of our Nation’s young 
people, and to congratulate and com- 
mend the volunteer adult leaders who 
make the Scouting program possible. 

I thank my colleagues for their con- 
sideration of this bill, and I urge unan- 
imous consent of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 159. 
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Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to associate myself with the excel- 
lent remarks of the gentleman from 
Idaho. I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, 
as follows: 

H.J. Res. 159 


Whereas the Boy Scouts of America is our 
Nation’s largest organization -for young 
people and has served our Nation’s youth 
since the founding of the organization in 
1910; 

Whereas more than 70 million people 
have benefited from membership in this 
highly regarded youth organization, and 
millions more have benefited from the serv- 
ice, inspiration, and leadership provided by 
the Boy Scouts; 

Whereas Scouting builds character and 
fitness, teaches good citizenship skills, and 
provides leadership development opportuni- 
ties for all young people regardless of their 
race, religion, or socioeconomic background; 

Whereas the Boy Scouts encourages con- 
servation of natural resources through envi- 
ronmental awareness; 

Whereas the Boy Scouts has remained 
true to its original values and purposes as 
outlined in its Federal charter, while also 
demonstrating its ability to be innovative; 

Whereas the Scout Oath, Scout Law, 
Scout Slogan, and Scout Motto, which ex- 
press the essential principles of Scouting, 
are the same now as they were in 1910; 

Whereas Scouting is supported by reli- 
gious, civic, educational, fraternal, and com- 
munity organizations, and is encouraged by 
the continued commitment of such organi- 
zations to its values, ideals, and traditions; 

Whereas the Boy Scouts of America is 
moving into the future with even greater 
emphasis on personal ethics, values, and the 
importance of the family; 

Whereas many Members of Congress have 
participated in the Boy Scouts, including 
some who have become Eagle Scouts; and 

Whereas the 75th anniversary of the 
founding of the Boy Scouts of America pro- 
vides an opportunity to recognize the contri- 
bution of the organization to the improve- 
ment of our Nation’s youth and to congratu- 
late and commend the volunteer adult lead- 
ers who make the Boy Scouts possible: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the year 1985 
is designated as the “75th Anniversary of 
the Boy Scouts of America”, and the Presi- 
dent is authorized and requested to issue a 
proclamation calling upon the people of the 
United States to observe such year with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities. 


The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
joint resolutions just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 
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PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, as a 
result of the airline strike, I was 
unable to be present for the vote on 
final passage of the budget resolution 
on May 23. Had I been present, I 
would have voted “aye” on final pas- 
sage. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF IN- 
CREASED MILITARY AIRLIFT 
CAPABILITY 


(Mr. DARDEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. DARDEN. Mr. Speaker, When 
the House debates the defense author- 
ization bill, we spend most of our time 
discussing MX missiles, the strategic 
defense initiative, Trident submarines 
and B-1 bombers. Little if any of our 
attention is concentrated on airlift. 
Yet, military airlift is one of the most 
important components of our national 
defense. Airlift is not glamorous like 
star wars and missiles, but it is as im- 
portant to our peace and security as 
any other program. If we cannot 
deploy our troops and equipment to 
the scene of a conflict, our own securi- 
ty is threatened and the possibility of 
a nuclear war is increased. 

In a recent column in the Baltimore 
Sun, defense analyst Jeffery Record 
addresses this important issue. He cor- 
rectly points out that we need in- 
creased airlift capability and that the 
best, least expensive way to provide it 
is through the C-5 transport, not the 
C-17. I commend this article to the at- 
tention of all Members and include it 
for insertion in the Recorp as follows: 


[From the Baltimore Sun} 


U.S. Forces Must BE ABLE To Get To SCENE 
or ACTION 


(By Jeffrey Record) 


The United States has a unique military 
problem. As the only major military power 
having an extensive network of binding de- 
fense commitments overseas, it must be able 
to move its forces rapidly over vast expanses 
of water. Forces in the United States that 
cannot be moved overseas when and where 
they are needed are difficult to justify 
except as preparation against direct threats 
to the security of North America itself. 

Yet such threats, other than a Soviet nu- 
clear attack, are notable for their absence: 
not since the War of 1812 has the United 
States been compelled to defend its own ter- 
ritory against a foreign invader. For today’s 
U.S. military, getting on the scene of action 
is in most cases a prerequisite to fighting at 
all. 

There are two ways by which the United 
States has sought to make sure that its mili- 
tary forces will be at the right place at the 
right time. 

The first, known as prepositioning, in- 
volves simply stationing them ahead of time 
in areas of anticipated danger. This method 
has been employed extensively in Europe 
and Korea, where sizable U.S. ground and 
tactical air forces are deployed; powerful 
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U.S. naval forces also are routinely main- 
tained in European and Northeast Asian 
waters. 

Prepositioning has certain disadvantages, 
however. Unlike forces kept in the United 
States, forces prepositioned overseas are rel- 
atively inflexible in their availability for 
combat outside places where they are de- 
ployed. They cannot be easily withdrawn 
without offending the political sensibilities 
of allied governments hosting their presence 
and without sending the wrong signal to po- 
tential aggressors. 

Additionally, in many places, including 
the Middle East, prepositioning is politically 
infeasible, militarily undesirable or both. 
Some U.S. allies and friends will not permit 
the stationing of U.S. troops on their soil; 
and, as our disastrous Lebanese military 
misadventure of 1982-1983 demonstrated, in 
certain political environments the presence 
of U.S. military forces ashore actually in- 
vites rather than deters attacks. 

This brings us to the second means of 
strategic mobility; providing non-preposi- 
tioned U.S. forces—i.e., those kept in the 
United States—with the sealift and airlift 
necessary to get them overseas. 

For this purpose the Pentagon long ago 
established two organizations—the Military 
Sealift Command and the Military Airlift 
Command—and has brought hundreds of 
special ships and long-range transport air- 
craft capable of sailing or flying U.S. ground 
forces anywhere in the world. 

The advantages of sealift are obvious. It is 
far cheaper to move anything by sea than 
air, and ships can carry much more cargo 
than can airplanes. Airlift, however, has two 
major advantages over sealift: It can deliver 
forces quickly, at speeds far exceeding that 
of ships; and it can deliver them deep 
inland, beyond coastlines where ships must 
necessarily end their voyages. 

There is thus no substitute for airlift, es- 
pecially in circumstances requiring the swift 
deployment of U.S. forces to areas where 
the United States does not enjoy the advan- 
tages of prepositioning in peacetime. 

Unfortunately, the Pentagon has never 
seen fit to buy enough airlift even for those 
U.S. ground forces slated for rapid deploy- 
ment. Current airlift programs, which in- 
clude the purchase of 50 more giant C-5 
“Galaxy” transports, will substantially 
reduce the longstanding gap between capa- 
bilities and those minimum requirements 
postulated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

However, unless additional measures are 
undertaken, significant shortfalls will per- 
sist, jeopardizing the ability of the United 
States to project its military power overseas 
in a timely fashion. 

There are, to be sure, significant obstacles 
to buying more airlift, obstacles that ac- 
count in large measure for the fact that the 
United States has always had more military 
forces than it could move overseas in a 
timely fashion. 

Airlift has always been a bureaucratic 
stepchild within the Pentagon. No service, 
including the Air Force, which operates the 
Military Airlift Command, likes to spend 
money on things designed primarily to help 
another service accomplish its mission. Most 
senior Air Force officers would much rather 
buy warplanes than unglamorous transports 
designed to haul Army forces around the 
world. 

A second obstacle has been strategic air- 
lift’s association in the minds of many with 
undesirable military intervention in distant 
areas of the Third World where the United 
States is perceived to lack security interests 
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worth fighting for. Some believe that the 
best way to avoid another Vietnam is to 
deny the Pentagon the means, including air- 
lift, of getting to such places. 

But perhaps the most formidable obstacle 
of all is budgetary. Airlift is very expensive. 
For example, the cost of each of the C-5s 
the Air Force intends to buy by 1989 is $149 
million. Even more expensive is the C-17, a 
smaller but allegedly more versatile plane. 
Although still in the design phase, the C-17 
has a hefty price tag. The C-17 is $178 mil- 
lion a copy, a figure that is sure to rise as 
the plane moves toward acutal production 
in the early 1990s. 

Given present federal budgetary crisis and 
mounting congressional pressures on de- 
fense spending, hard choices in airlift would 
seem inescapable. Indeed, a Senate Armed 
Forces subcommittee recently recommended 
canceling the C-17 program, which entails 
an expenditure of $37.5 billion for 211 air- 
craft. 

The alternative to the C-17 would be to 
continue production of the C-5 beyond the 
50 now slated for purchase. This alternative 
may well be the most politically feasible and 
budgetly cost-effective means, 

Although the C-17 is designed to operate 
on smaller, more rugged runways than the 
C-5, and therefore presumably will be able 
to perform tactical as well as strategic airlift 
missions, it remains cloaked in technological 
and cost uncertainties. 

The C-5 in contrast is a proven design al- 
ready in production on the basis of a fixed- 
price contract. Moreover, additional C-5s 
could be had at a substantially reduced 
price because of economies of scale; Lock- 
heed, the plane’s manufacturer, recently of- 
fered to build an additional 24 C-5s at a 
fixed price not to exceed $2.98 billion, or a 
measly (by current Pentagon standards) 
$124 million a piece. 

To be sure, were money no object, a 
strong case could be made for buying both 
the C-5 and C-17. But money is an object, 
and certainly in a fiscal climate character- 
ized by $200 billion federal deficits and an 
economic recovery of still uncertain size and 
durability. Difficult choices have to be 
made, and the choice between the C-17 and 
more C-5s may be one of them. 


CENTRAL AMERICA: A DOSE OF 
REALITY 


(Mr. GONZALEZ asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks). 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us trained in the law have often 
heard of the “clean hands” doctrine. 
In civil law, when a victim wants to re- 
cover against a wrongdoer, the court 
looks not only to the actions of the 
wrongdoer but also to the actions of 
the purported victim in order to bal- 
ance the equities. I raise the issue of 
this doctrine today for the purpose of 
reminding our President that his 
hands are not clean in Central Amer- 
ica, and he must begin cleaning up his 
own act before he yells “foul” on 
others. 

In one of last month’s New York 
Times, I read that the President is 
now using the Rio Treaty to justify 
aiding Honduras against the insur- 
gence of Sandinistas into Honduran 
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territory. The President stated that 
the United States is obligated under 
this treaty to aid a fellow OAS coun- 
try, such as Honduras, in the fight 
against aggression by another country, 
in this case Nicaragua. Unfortunately, 
the Reagan administration has violat- 
ed the Rio Treaty so many times and 
so many ways in Central America that 
it is laughable for him to call upon 
this very treaty to support its cause. 

As we have seen, the current admin- 
istration has used its own aggression 
in Central America. The administra- 
tion is even trying to overthrow the 
Government of Nicaragua—as clear a 
violation of the Rio Treaty as there 
could be. And now, our President is 
coming forth with his dirty hands, 
claiming to uphold the very treaty 
that he has violated repeatedly and 
egregiously. Our President now talk- 
ing about the Rio Treaty, rendered 
meaningless by his distorted interpre- 
tation of its intent and purpose, and is 
attempting to lay upon it the ground- 
work for future United States inter- 
vention and aggression against Nicara- 
gua. 

The very reason for the Sandinista 
push of the Contras back into the ter- 
ritory of Honduras is because the 
United States has supported and 
funded and housed and armed the 
Contra army in camps just over the 
Honduran/Nicaraguan border. If the 
Sandinistas are to be blamed for the 
present threat to Honduras, the 
United States is also to blame for set- 
ting up the armed camps all along the 
border. The Reagan administration 
has set up the conflict, and the Sandi- 
nistas are reacting. 

Mr. Speaker, the world is balancing 
the equities in judging U.S. foreign 
policy in Central America, and the 
judgment is clear. The rest of the 
world is not responding to our policy 
in Central America—it is clear that 
they have balanced the equities and 
found that both the United States and 
the Sandinistas have unclean hands. If 
the administration wants the support 
of the free world, which we desperate- 
ly need if we are going to pursue our 
activities in Central America, Presi- 
dent Reagan is going to have to play 
fair and obey the laws that he wants 
the others to obey. 


WHAT'S THE BOTTOM LINE? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Pease] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 


Mr. PEASE. Mr. 


Speaker, 
what’s the bottom line?” 


“OK, 


That question, so often used by 
Americans to cut through rhetoric and 
get to the heart of something, is the 
best way to approach the tax reform 
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debate launched in earnest last week 
by President Reagan. 

For me, the bottom line is that 
President Reagan’s plan, though not 
perfect, is a major tax reform measure 
which deserves support. I intend to 
use my position on the House Ways 
and Means Committee to boost it and, 
hopefully, to improve it. 

For American citizens, there are two 
bottom-line considerations to keep in 
mind. 

One is the net tax decrease or in- 
crease for each taxpayer. Special in- 
terest groups will be trying to get 
Americans to focus on what, with tax 
reform, they will lose—the right to 
deduct State and local taxes from 
gross income, the right to deduct char- 
itable contributions if you don’t item- 
ize, and so on. 

Such a focus spells trouble for tax 
reform. 

But for four out of five Americans, 
any such losses will be offset by lower 
tax rates combined with larger person- 
al exemptions and standard deduc- 
tions. The bottom line in most cases 
will be a net tax reduction. 

The other bottom-line consideration 
to keep in mind involves the issue of 
fairness. 

President Reagan is often accused of 
favoring the rich over the poor and 
middle class. At least partially, his new 
tax reform proposal can surely be 
criticized on that score. 

From a tax burden viewpoint, Presi- 
dent Reagan’s tax reform plan treats 
low-income familes very well. Families 
with incomes below $20,000 would get, 
overall, an 18.3-percent reduction in 
their taxes. 

Middle-income families—$20,000 to 
$50,000—would get an overall tax re- 
duction of 7.2 percent, and well-off 
Americans—$50,000 to  $200,000— 
would get a 4.1-percent reduction. 

But the very rich—those with family 
incomes above $200,000—would receive 
a 10.7-percent reduction. 

Since public clamor for tax reform is 
based largely on the perception of tax 
evasion by corporations and the very 
rich, it seems anomalous that Presi- 
dent Reagan’s tax reform plan re- 
wards the very rich more than the 
middle class. 

Tax reform doesn’t have to work 
that way. It shouldn’t work that way. 

Indeed, the tax reform plan devised 
last December by the U.S. Treasury 
Department didn’t work that way. 
President Reagan tinkered with what’s 
now known as Treasury I so that it 
now disproportionately favors the very 
rich. 

He did so for both philosophical and 
political reasons. 

Normally, the benefits touted for 
tax reform are fairness and simplicity. 
President Reagan adds a third goal— 
economic growth. 

The President’s plan lowers the top 
marginal tax rate from 50 to 35 per- 
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cent, a tremendous tax break for the 
rich. The President is still a “supply- 
sider” who believes that stronger eco- 
nomic growth will be the result. 

Similary, capital gains taxation is 
seen by the President in terms of how 
it influences economic growth. Treas- 
ury I recommended taxing capital 
gains at 35 percent, up from the cur- 
rent maximum of 20 percent. Presi- 
dent Reagan’s new tax reform plan 
would actually reduce the capital 
gains tax to 17.5 percent, a major 
break for the rich. 

Political considerations were chiefly 
responsible for two other conces- 
sions—preferential treatment for oil 
well drillers and full deductibility for 
itemized charitable contributions— 
used largely by the rich. 

These and other retreats from pure 
“fair and simple” tax reform could 
easily be used as a reason to oppose 
the President’s tax reform package. 

But, again, what’s the bottom line? 

The bottom line is that the Presi- 
dent’s tilt toward the very rich, while 
regrettable and irksome philosophical- 
ly, is not a major distortion. The 
Nation ought not reject what is very 
good simply because it’s not perfect. 

The bottom line is that Treasury I— 
a fairer, simpler, better proposal— 
probably could not have passed the 
Congress. The President’s new plan 
probably can. 

The bottom line is that it’s an his- 
toric opportunity for tax reform when 
a communications wizard like Presi- 
dent Reagan is willing to champion 
the cause. We ought to jump at the 
chance. 


o 1850 


VIOLATIONS OF HOUSE RULES 
ADD TO THE BUDGET DEFICIT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALKER] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WALKER. Thank you, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people 
are rightly concerned about deficits; 
they are rightly concerned about the 
amount of national debt that we have 
accumulated over recent years, and 
they think that Congress ought to 
begin doing something about bringing 
down deficits and stopping the in- 
crease in our national debt. 

They have to be concerned about 
the fact that in the last 5 years Con- 
gress has overspent its own budgets by 
$157 billion. Let me repeat that. The 
budgets that we adopt here in the 
House, that we always sweat such 
blood over and all of these things that 
we go out to the American people and 
tell them how sacrosanct this budget 
process is, we have violated those 
budgets over the last 5 years to the 


tune of $157 billion. We are spending, 
spending, and spending, even more so 
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than the spending that is included in 
our budget resolutions. 

How do we do that? Well, we do that 
in many ways around here, but one of 
the chief devices for spending that 
kind of money is a process known as a 
supplemental appropriation. Tomor- 
row we are going to have a dandy out 
here on the floor. We have got out 
latest in the series of supplemental ap- 
propriation bills being brought to the 
floor, a $13.5 billion monster. 

This monster contains 101 pages of 
spending. Now, supplemental appro- 
priation, that simply means add-on 
spending. We have got 101 pages here 
of add-on spending. Forty-five of those 
101 pages contain things which violate 
the House rules. Nearly half of this 
bill has something on its pages that 
violates House rules. 

As a matter of fact, I did a little bit 
of a compendium and I found on sev- 
eral pages there are more than one 
violation of House rules. On page 2 
there is one violation; on page 3 there 
are two violations; on page 4 there are 
two violations; on page 5 there are two 
violations; on page 8 there is a viola- 
tion; on 9 there is a violation; on 10 
there are two violations; on page 11 
there is a violation; on 14 there is a 
violation, on 16 there are two; on page 
17 there are two violations; on page 18 
there are two violations, and so it goes. 

We have one dandy from page 30 to 
page 38, everything on those eight 
pages is a violation of House rules. 
Now, why is that important? Because 
the rules around here are supposed to 
protect the integrity of the process. 
That is how we assure the American 
people that we do not go off and do 
silly things. What we are supposed to 
do is authorize bills, and then we are 
supposed to appropriate the money 
that goes along with those authoriza- 
tions. What are we doing in this bill? 
We are just ignoring the authorization 
process in many instances and going 
ahead and appropriating the money 
despite the fact there is no authoriza- 
tion. 

In other cases, what we are doing is 
just prohibiting reappropriation from 
taking place in violations of the House 
rules, and then we are going to violate 
the Budget Act in a number of other 
instances. Well, this is nuts. When you 
have got billions of dollars worth of 
deficits for us to be running around 
here with these kinds of rules viola- 
tions and so on is just totally crazy. 

How are we going to do it? We are 
going to get a rule down here tomor- 
row from the Rules Committee that is 
going to waive all of those things. We 
are going to be able to do that because 
what we are going to have is a rule on 
the floor which says that regardless of 
what the rules of the House say, we 
can go ahead and spend the money 
anyway. 
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The American people ought to take 
a look at that vote on that rule tomor- 
row. You ought to find out who the 
people are who really want to do some- 
thing about spending, because the 
people who really want to do some- 
thing to stop spending ought to be 
voting against the rule tomorrow. We 
ought not be waiving the provisions of 
rules that are then resulting in big 
spending measures. 

We ought to vote down that rule. 
We ought to send the message back to 
the Appropriations Committee, “No, 
we are going to follow the rules 
around here, and by following the 
rules, maybe save the taxpayers a 
little bit of money.” 

Now, let us understand what some of 
the things are in this bill, because sup- 
plemental appropriations are usually 
brought out here because of emergen- 
cies; that there are big emergencies 
that exist of some sort that we have 
just got to do and we have got to vio- 
late the rules in order to do them. 

We have got $4.8 billion worth of 
pork barrel projects in this bill; that is 
among the emergencies that we have. 
Then we have got some real dandies 
when we go to feathering our own 
nests. Get this now, the American 
people who think we are concerned 
about spending around here when we 
go through the budget process. In to- 
morrow’s bill we are going to appropri- 
ate $91,000 more for House leadership 
offices; for the House of Representa- 
tives we are going to appropriate over 
$1 million more for salaries, officers, 
and employees. We are going to give 
committee employees around here 
over $1 million more. We are going to 
give the Members for their clerk hire 
over $2.5 million more, as a matter of 
fact. For our allowances and expenses 
around here, we are going to come up 
with another $669,000. For the Joint 
Economic Committee we are going to 
come up with $75,000 more. For the 
Joint Committee on Printing, another 
$8,000. For the Capitol Guide Service 
another $10,000. We are just loaded up 
with things. We are even going to give 
the Botannical Gardens another 
$36,000 in salaries and expenses. 

Then you get over to the Executive 
Office of the President. The President 
wants to save money, we think we 
ought to have it. Well, we ought to get 
salaries and expenses to the White 
House of $204,000 more. Just the exec- 
utive residence of the President, we 
are going to give him $57,000 more. 
Special assistance to the President is 
another $13,000. 

For the Office of Management and 
Budget we are going to come up with 
another $352,000. This bill is just rife 
with this kind of thing. Then, as I say, 
$4.8 billion goes to pork barrel projects 
that are scattered all across the coun- 
try. 

I have got to tell you, that if we are 
really serious in this body about doing 
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something about spending, what we 
ought to be doing is saying “no” to 
this kind of legislation. We ought to 
be saying “no” to the kinds of rules 
that bring this legislation to the floor, 
and then we ought to say “no” to the 
legislation itself. 

If Congress is not willing to say “no” 
to these kinds of bills we are going to 
continue to pile up these spending 
amounts over and above our own 
budgets. I think the American people 
have to be disgusted by a Congress 
that would overspend its own, already 
too-big budgets by $157 billion in just 
5 years. I will tell you how it is done. 
It is done with bills like we have to- 
morrow, and if the Congress votes for 
that kind of legislation, they will be 
voting to add more to that $157 billion 
of overspending. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE COM- 
PETITION IN CONTRACTING 
ACT BY THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BROOKS] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
è Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday the Attorney General an- 
nounced that he would advise the ex- 
ecutive agencies to comply with all 
provisions of the Competition in Con- 
tracting Act. Strange as it sounds, the 
Justice Department had previously ad- 
vised agencies to disobey the law. The 
Attorney General's action follows the 
unanimous recommendation of the 
Committee on Government Oper- 
ations in a report adopted several 
weeks ago. In its report entitled “The 
President's Suspension of the Compe- 
tition in Contracting Act Is Unconsti- 
tutional” (H. Rept. 99-138), the com- 
mittee concluded that the administra- 
tion’s decision to ignore portions of a 
duly enacted law was an unconstitu- 
tional assertion of Executive power. 
The committee said the administra- 
tion was violating the Executive’s con- 
stitutional obligation to “faithfully” 
execute the laws under article II and 
exceeded Executive lawmaking au- 
thority under articles I and II, 
amounting to an unconstitutional ab- 
solute veto power. 

In addition to the committee’s 
action, a Federal district judge in New 
Jersey has now ordered full compli- 
ance with the law. In Ameron, Inc. 
against United States Army Corps of 
Engineers Civ. No. 85-1064, Judge 
Harold Ackerman enjoined adminis- 
tration defendants from applying ex- 
ecutive directives that were inconsist- 
ent with the Competition in Contract- 
ing Act and ordered them to issue reg- 
ulations to implement the law. Judge 
Ackerman’s decision is a powerful re- 
affirmation of America’s constitution- 
al system. In his opinion, the judge 
quoted frequently from the brief filed 
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on behalf of the House leadership by 
the counsels for the House Clerk, 
Steve Ross and Charles Tiefer. I be- 
lieve it is important to include Judge 
Ackerman’s order in the Recorp and I 
commend it to my colleagues. 

This controversy is not finished, 
however. While the Justice Depart- 
ment’s announcement is an important 
step in the right direction, it is not 
clear if the administration has re- 
versed its assertion of Executive power 
to suspend law pending a court ruling. 
The Justice Department has advised 
the agencies to comply with the 
court’s ruling, but does not indicate 
that it has changed its view that the 
Executive may suspend laws prior to 
court rulings. 

By issuing its directive to the execu- 
tive branch agencies to ignore the law, 
the administration directly challenged 
a basic principle of America’s constitu- 
tional form of government—the su- 
premacy of legislatively created law. 
That principle has had a long develop- 
ment in Western civilization. With the 
ascent of Lockean political theory over 
the medieval notion of the divine right 
of kings, the English adopted their bill 
of rights in 1688. Its first article states 
“that the pretended power of suspend- 
ing of laws, or the execution of laws by 
regall authority without consent of 
Parliament is illegal.” 

Our Founding Fathers, well versed 
in political philosophy, established a 
nation based, in large measure, on 
Lockean principles. In doing so, they 
rejected attempts at the Constitution- 
al Convention in 1787 to give the Exec- 
utive the power to suspend law; in- 
stead, they adopted a requirement 
that he “faithfully” execute them. 

This administration, wittingly or un- 
wittingly, has attacked our constitu- 
tional system. I am pleased that they 
have now reconsidered and are going 
to comply with the court order, but it 
remains to be seen whether they 
intend to comply with all duly exacted 
statutes in the future. Congress must 
remain vigilant in its efforts to protect 
America’s constitutional form of gov- 
ernment. 

{In the U.S. District Court for the District 

of New Jersey, Civil No. 85-1064) 
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W. Hunt Dumont, U.S. Attorney, by: 
Edward Spell, Assistant U.S. Attorney, for 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. 

The Court. Let me proceed here. 

On March 27, 1985 I ruled on the plain- 
tiff’s motion for a preliminary injunction in 
this matter holding that although the Army 
Corp's decision to reject Ameron’s bid was 
unreviewable, the Army Corps must hold up 
all work on the contract until the Comptrol- 
ler General had reviewed Ameron’s protest 
in accordance with the Competition and 
Contracting Act (CICA) Public Law No. 98- 
369, 98 Stat. 494 (1984), which I found to be 
constitutional. 

Since my ruling the Comptroller General 
has reviewed plaintiff’s protest pursuant to 
CICA provision 31 U.S.C. 3553(d)(1) and has 
issued a decision denying plaintiff's protest. 
As there seemed to be no disputes of fact in 
this case, but only strongly contested dis- 
putes of law, plaintiff-intervenors have now 
moved for summary judgment. In addition, 
the defendants have moved to dissolve the 
preliminary injunction in light of the 
GAO's issuance of a decision on plaintiff's 
protest. 

Rule 56 of the Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure provides that summary judgment is 
not to be granted unless, after all reasona- 
ble inferences are drawn in favor of the 
non-moving party, there is no genuine issue 
of material fact, and the moving party is en- 
titled to judgment as a matter of law. See 
Delong Corporation v. Raymond Interna- 
tional, 622 F. 2d 1132 (3d Cir. 1980). 

Thus I must give each party in turn the 
benefit of any reasonable inferences in their 
favor should there be any factual disputes. 

The plaintiff-intervenors have also re- 
quested that the Secretary of Defense, the 
Honorable Casper W. Weinberger, and 
Office of Management and Budget Director, 
the Honorable David A. Stockman, be 
joined in order to effectuate complete relief 
in any order issued by this Court. I find it 
necessary and proper to join these two indi- 
viduals as defendants and the relief sought 
in that respect will be granted. 

I will first address plaintiff's motion for 
summary judgment concerning the legality 
of the denial of its bid in the first place. 
Plaintiff contends that the Comptroller 
General's decision is irrational and unrea- 
sonable and conflicts with established law 
concerning alteration of documents. Plain- 
tiff’s counsel has enlarged on that theme 
very eloquently today and, of course, his 
brief speaks also to the points. I may say 
that I have already substantially addressed 
these arguments in my opinion on March 27 
of 1985. After careful consideration of 
Ameron’s brief and its oral argument today, 
I must say that the presentation of these ar- 
guments does not change my analysis of the 
law from what it was on the motion for pre- 
liminary injunction. I find, as a matter of 
law, that the Army Corps’ decision was not 
illegal or irrational and I, therefore, cannot 
interfere with that decision. My reasoning 
relies principally on Princeton Combustion 
Laboratories v. McCarthy, 574 F. 2d 1016 (3d 
Cir. 1980) and is discussed in more detail on 
pages 8 to 11 of my previous opinion. 

Plaintiff's motion for summary judgment 
is accordingly denied in part. For the same 
reasons I grant defendants’ cross-motion for 
summary judgment as to the issue of the le- 
gality of the Army Corps’ denial of Amer- 
on’s bid. The denial of Ameron’s bid had a 
legal and rational basis and will not be dis- 
turbed by this Court. 

I turn then to the plaintiff-intervenor’s 
motion for summary judgment concerning 
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the constitutionality of the stay provisions 
in CICA. Defendant’s have cross-moved for 
summary judgment on this same issue. All 
parties agree that there are no disputed 
issues of material fact, and each party main- 
tains its original position that it is entitled 
to judgment as a matter of law. 

Before I can consider any futher motions 
in this matter, I must determine whether 
this Court still has jurisdiction over this 
matter following the Comptroller General's 
dismissal of Ameron’s bid protest. It is axio- 
matic that federal courts may constitution- 
ally decide only actual controversies. See, 
e.g. Southern Pacific Terminal Co. v. Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 219 U.S. 498 
at 514, (1911). This Court preliminarily en- 
joined defendant from proceeding any fur- 
ther with the contract award until the 
Comptroller General decided Ameron’s bid 
protest in compliance with the provisions of 
the Competition in Contracting Act. As I 
stated earlier, the Comptroller General has 
now decided the bid protest and issued a de- 
cision all in accordance with CICA. 

While the legal merits of the Army Corps 
denial of Ameron’s bid did remain for final 
adjudication following the preliminary in- 
junction, the question of the constitutional- 
ity of CICA may possibly be moot. 

All parties urge that this issue is still justi- 
ciable under the “capable of repetition, yet 
evading review” doctrine. This doctrine was 
discussed at length in Southern Pacific Ter- 
minal cited supra, at page 515 where the 
plaintiff sought to have declared illegal an 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. There the Court quoted from the rule 
announced in United States v. Trans-Mis- 
souri Freight Association, 166 U.S. 290 at 
308. The Court said: 

“Private parties may settle their contro- 
versies at any time, and rights which a 
plaintiff may have had at the time of the 
commencement of the action may terminate 
before judgment is obtained or while the 
case is on appeal, and in any such case the 
Court being informed of the facts would 
proceed no further in the action. Here, how- 
ever, there’s been no extinguishment of the 
rights . . . of the public, the enforcement of 
which the government has endeavored to 
procure by the judgment of a court under 
the provisions of the act of 
Congress ... The defendants cannot fore- 
close these rights nor prevent the assertion 
thereof by the government as a substantial 
trustee for the public under the act of Con- 
gress by any such action as has been taken 
in this case.” 

The Court again discussed the ‘‘capable of 
repetition yet evading review” doctrine. In 
Super Tire Engineering Co. v. McCorkle, 416 
U.S. 115 (1974) where the Court stated at 
pages 125 and 126; 

“It is sufficient, therefore, that the liti- 
gants show the existence of an immediate 
and definite governmental action or policy 
that was adversely affected and continues to 
affect a present interest. Otherwise (the 
policy at issue) could be adjudicated only 
rarely and the purposes of the ... Act, 
would be frustrated.” 

After citing mumerous cases where the 
Court rejected claims of mootness, the 
Court emphasized: 

“The important ingredient in this case 
was governmental action directly affecting, 
and continuing to affect the behavior of citi- 
zens in our society.” See Super Tire at page 
126. 

This case I find falls squarely within the 
“capable of repetition yet evading review” 
doctrine as explained in these cases. Were a 
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final judgment on the constitutionality of 
CICA to be evaded by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s dismissal of the protest, the constitu- 
tionality of CICA would most likely never 
be finally adjudicated. Under the provisions 
of CICA the Comptroller General must 
render a decision on the protest in 90 days. 
This makes it nearly impossible for a Court 
to render a final decision on the constitu- 
tionality of the stay provision before the 
protest is dismissed. 

While the nature of the CICA procedures 
make it difficult, if not impossible, to finally 
adjudicate their constitutionality before the 
review provision is completed, the policy of 
the Executive Branch not to follow some of 
the CICA provisions is clearly capable of 
repetition. As I discussed in my earlier opin- 
ion and I will discuss, supra, it is the policy 
of the Executive Branch to instruct all ad- 
ministrative agencies not to comply with 
the CICA provision that I explicitly held to 
be constitutional. As I noted in my prior 
opinion, the procedures mandated under 
CICA could potentially effect the process of 
bid protest for something in the range of 
$168 billion, the amount of government con- 
tracts awarded in 1983 which Congress at- 
tempted to bring under a more competitive 
bidding structure. The Executive Branch’s 
action in directing noncompliance with 
CICA is “governmental action directly af- 
fecting and continuing to affect the behav- 
ior of citizens in our society” and if the issue 
is not adjudicated, the purposes of the Act 
are frustrated. See Super Tire Engineering, 
supra. 

Before turning to the parties’ cross-mo- 
tions for summary judgment as to the con- 
stitutionality of the Act, I would like to ad- 
dress a few preliminary matters, 

The House intervenors have asked that 
this Court affirm its jurisdiction in this case 
to decide the legal issue before it. While this 
Court always notes whether or not it has ju- 
risdiction before proceeding further on any 
issue, this is an unusual request in a case 
such as this where the basis for this Court's 
jurisdiction is clear and straightforward. 

I find the House’s request to be warrant- 
ed, however, in light of the novel approach 
that the Executive Branch has taken in this 
case to deliberately determine to disobey 
portions of the law passed by Congress and 
signed by the President of the United 
States. 

In reviewing the position of the Executive 
Branch in events both before and after my 
March 27th decision, I am forced to con- 
clude that the fundamental role of this 
Court in stating what the law is has now 
been challenged by the Executive Branch. 
Almost as disconcerting as the facts of such 
a confrontation, which I find to be griev- 
ious, is the fact that the Executive Branch 
has mounted this assault elsewhere rather 
than in filings submitted to this Court. 

In order to fully relate the extent of this 
attack, I repeat some of the background 
contained in my earlier opinion. When 
President Reagan signed CICA into law he 
“objected to certain provisions that would 
unconstitutionally attempt to delegate to 
the Comptroller General . . . duties and re- 
sponsibilities . . . which may be performed 
only by officials of the Executive Branch.” 
20 Weekly Compilations Presidential Docu- 
ments, Page 1027, July 18, 1984. The Presi- 
dent “instructed the Attorney General to 
inform all Executive Branch agencies as 
soon as possible with respect to how they 
may comply with the provisions of this bill 
in a matter consistent with the Constitu- 
tion.” 
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On December 17, 1984, the Honorable 
David Stockman, Director of the Office of 
Management & Budget (OMB) issued Bulle- 
tin No. 85-8 entitled Procedures Governing 
Implementation of Certain Unconstitutional 
Provisions of the Competition in Contract- 
ing Act of 1984, hereinafter designated as 
“The Unconstitutionality Bulletin,” which 
explained that the Executive Branch had 
decided that CICA was unconstitutional. Al- 
though both houses of Congress had duly 
passed the law and CICA had become law 
upon the signature of the President, the 
Unconstitutionality Bulletin commanded 
not merely that the Executive Branch 
present views opposing the statute, but that 
all agencies carry out the Executive 


Branch’s decision that the Act was unconsti- 
tutional. Over strenuous congressional pro- 
test, the Executive Branch continually reaf- 
firmed its view that the Executive possessed 
the power to decide statutes unconstitution- 
al 


The Executive's position is that there is 
no difference between merely offering a 
view that a statute is unconstitutional (such 
as by declining to defend the statute in a 
court challenge) and deciding that a law is 
unconstitutional. See, for example, the 
letter of February 22, 1985 from Attorney 
General William French Smith to the Hon- 
orable Peter Rodino, Jr. when the then At- 
torney General stated that “the Executive 
Branch’s decision not to execute or not to 
defend a statute are inextricably inter- 
twined.” 

The Acting Deputy Attorney General 
then testified before the House Committee 
on Governmental Operations on March 7, 
1985, that “the President’s duty faithfully 
to execute the laws requires him not to ob- 
serve a statute that is in conflict with the 
Constitution, the fundamental law of the 
land.” 

See “Testimony of D. Lowel Jensen, re- 
printed in a volume entitled Constitutional- 
ity of GAO’s Bid Protest Function, Hearings 
Before a Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, 99th 
Congress, ist Session (1985) at pages 302 
and 318. 

In April of this year, the Attorney Gener- 
al of the United States, the Honorable 
Edwin Meese, III, again so testified before 
the House Committee on the Judiciary, and 
again in April, again so stated in a public 
letter to the New York Times, (see the 
letter of May 2ist, 1985, entitled “Presi- 
dent’s Right to Challenge a Law"), which 
the House intervenors have attached to 
their brief. 

The present Attorney General has specifi- 
cally assailed the jurisdiction of this Court 
in this case. In testimony on April 18, 1985, 
before the House Committee on the Judici- 
ary, Attorney General Meese stated that 
this Court’s decision of March 27 was not 
being followed because the Executive 
Branch was waiting until a court competent 
to decide the constitutionality of the law 
had decided the issue. 

Such a position by the Executive Branch, 
I find, flatly violates the express instruction 
of the Constitution that the President shall 
“take care that the Laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted.” United States Constitution Article 
II, Section 3. It has been one of the bed- 
rocks of our system of government that only 
the Judiciary has the power to say what the 
law is. See Marbury v. Madison, 5 U.S. (1 
Cranch) 137, 177 (1803). 

The Executive Branch’s position that they 
can say when a law is unconstitutional 
equates the powers of mere executive offi- 
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cials with those of the Judiciary. It flies in 
the face of the basic tenet laid out so long 
ago by the United States Supreme Court in 
United States v. Lee, 100 U.S. 196 at Page 
220, (1882). The Court said, “No man in this 
country is so high that he is above the law. 
No officer of the law may set that law at de- 
fiance, with impunity. All the officers of the 
Government, from the highest to the 
lowest, are creatures of the law and are 
bound to obey it.” 

The rule that no executive official can 
decide for himself what laws he is bound to 
obey, but must await decisions of the Judici- 
ary and until then must obey the laws, has 
deep roots in our constitutional history. As 
explained in Mr. Tiefer’s presentation to 
the House, which is in the House Hearings 
Bulletin previously cited at page 257. 
During the reign of absolute British mon- 
archs, the notion that the Executive, at the 
time the King, could decide for himself, 
without a decision of the courts, which laws 
should be obeyed was put to the test. 

As Mr. Tiefer correctly noted, “After the 
Restoration, King James II attempted to 
claim such authority, but the English 
people would no longer tolerate such a 
claim, and their judicial system rejected it 
in the historic Seven Bishops Case of 1688. 

“Shortly, thereafter, James II was forced 

into exile in the Glorious Revolution of 
1689, and the English Bill of Rights was en- 
acted. The first article of that historic char- 
ter of freedom declared, ‘That the pretend- 
ed power of Suspending of Laws, or the Exe- 
cution of Laws by Regal Authority, without 
Consent of Parliament is Illegal.’ Scholars 
have concluded that the ‘faithful execution’ 
clause of our Constitution is a mirror of the 
English Bill of Rights ‘abolition of the sus- 
pending power,’ that is, the abolition of 
what the English Bill of Rights had called 
‘the pretended (Royal) power of Suspend- 
ing’... 
“In fact, the Constitutional Convention in 
1787 expressly rejected the attempt to re-in- 
troduce some power for the President to 
decide to suspend the execution of laws. In 
that summer of 1787 Mr. Elbridge Gerry, a 
Delegate, observed, after a proposal was 
made at the Philadelphia Convention, “that 
the national executive have a power to sus- 
pend any legislative act...” He noted, 
“that the power of suspending might do all 
the mischief dreaded from the nevative of 
useful laws (i.e., the President’s vetol, with- 
out answering the salutary purpose of 
checking unjust or unwise ones.” 

The Constitutional Convention, I note, re- 
jected the proposal. Mr. Tiefer noted, “If 
the Framers had intended to give the Presi- 
dent any such awesome power of deciding 
the constitutionality of laws as they gave to 
the Judiciary, there clearly would have been 
a clear record of it. Yet Alexander Hamil- 
ton, who discussed in detail the authority of 
the Judiciary to decide the constitutionality 
of laws, provided no such discussion of the 
supposedly equilvalent Presidential power. 

“Any possible doubt about the matter was 
resolved in the historic case of Kendall v. 
United States, 37 U.S. 912 Pet) 524 (1838). 
There, a Cabinet Member claimed that be- 
cause he was subject to the President, who, 
in turn, supposedly derived a vast power 
from the ‘faithful execution’ clause, he was 
not bound by the laws. 

“The Supreme Court utterly rejected any 
such argument of Executive supremacy. 
The Supreme Court said that ‘to contend, 
that the obligation imposed on the Presi- 
dent to see the laws faithfully executed, im- 
plies a power to forbid their execution, is a 
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novel construction of the constitution, and 
entirely inadmissible.’ 

“That Court,” Mr. Tiefer noted, “har- 
kened directly back to the classic language 
of the English Bill of Rights, and the Fram- 
ers in a Constitutional Convention, in re- 
jecting Executive power to ‘forbid [the] exe- 
cution’ of the laws. 

“In -rejecting the Executive's argument, 
the Court explained that the effect of such 
power would be the ‘vesting in the President 
[of] a dispensing power, which has no coun- 
tenance for its support, in any part of the 
constitution; [such an argument is] assert- 
ing a principle, which, if carried out in its 
results, to all cases falling within it, would 
be clothing the President with a power en- 
tirely to control the legislation of Congress, 
and paralyze the administration of justice.” 

More recently the Supreme Court reaf- 
firmed the distinction between the Execu- 
tive Branch’'s right to express views on the 
constitutionality of a law and the Judici- 
ary’s right to decide the constitutionality in 
Immigration & Naturalization Service v. 
Chadha, 103 S. Ct. 2764 (1983). 

I thus reject any attempt to characterize 
this Court as imcompetent to make binding 
decisions of constitutional law and I order 
all parties, specifically the Executive 
Branch, to follow any ruling I make in this 
case in this district in which I am sitting. 
And that refers also to the Honorable 
Casper A. Weinberger and the Honorable 
David Stockman. 

I, and the members of the Executive 
Branch of the Government have taken an 
oath to execute and fulfill the duties of my 
office according to the Constitution and 
laws of the United States. I believe I ad- 
hered to that oath and I would expect no 
less from members of the Executive Branch 
of the Government, regardless of what their 
station is within that Branch. 

I order them to uphold that oath with re- 
spect to following this Court’s order, which 
remains legally viable in this district until 
overruled by an appellate court. 

I now turn to the parties’ cross-motions 
for summary judgment as to the constitu- 
tionality of the act. 

Defendants rely on the arguments submit- 
ted in opposition to the motion for prelimi- 
nary injunction and supplement those argu- 
ments with additional case law discussing 
the position of the Comptroller General. 
Defendants continue to assert that the 
Comptroller General is part of the Legisla- 
tive Branch. 

I have carefully reviewed defendants’ ad- 
ditional theories as to why the Comptroller 
General cannot constitutionally carry out 
the duties assigned to that office under the 
Competition in Contracting Act and find 
them to be as unpersuasive now as I found 
them on the motion for preliminary injunc- 
tion. United States Supreme Court case law 
clearly distinguishes the unconstitutionality 
of giving legislative officers executive duties 
from the constitutionality of giving execu- 
tive officers legislative powers. See, for ex- 
ample, Springer v. Philippine Islands, 277 
U.S, 189 at 202 (1928), Buckley v. Valeo, 424 
US. 1. 

I found that the appointment of the 
Comptroller General by the Executive 
allows the Comptroller General to exercise 
those duties which are statutorily assigned 
to him, whether they be executive and/or 
legislative in nature. 

I do not find it necessary to repeat my 
entire analysis of the law for purposes of 
this motion. For the reasons I stated in my 
opinion of March 27, 1985, I find Title 31, 
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U.S.C. Section 3553(d)(1) to be constitution- 
al. The plaintiff intervenor’s motion for 
summary judgment on this issue is accord- 
ingly granted, and that of the defendants is 
denied. 

Lastly, I turn of the defendants’ motion to 
dissolve the preliminary injunction. Motions 
to dissolve an injunction are addressed to 
the sound discretion of the district court. 
See Securities and Exchange Commission v. 
Warren, 583 F. 2d 115 (3d Cir. 1978). Where, 
however, a final judgment has been entered 
on the merits, the preliminary injunction 
comes to an end and is superseded by the 
final order. 

A preliminary injunction is by its very 
nature interlocutory, tentative and imper- 
manent. See, Hamilton Watch Co. v. Benrus 
Watch Co., 738 at 742 (2d Circuit 1953). The 
preliminary injunction is; therefore, super- 
seded by my final judgment on the merits 
that the stay provisions in CICA are consti- 
tutional. 

Thus, my interlocutory order that the 
CICA stay provisions are constitutional and 
that they must be followed is now a final 
order that they are constitutional and must 
be followed. 

I specifically note that the preliminary in- 
junction has only been dissolved because it 
has been superseded by a final order. 

As there are two separate issues for 
appeal here, my ruling on the constitution- 
ality of the CICA provisions and my ruling 
of the denial of Ameron’s bid, I am entering 
two separate orders here today with respect 
to this matter.e 


THE CONSUMER BANKING ACT 
OF 1985—H.R. 2661 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SCHUMER] 


is recognized for 5 minutes. 

è Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing the Consumer Bank- 
ing Act of 1985. It is my hope that this 


legislation will help bring about 
needed reforms in a rapidly changing 
banking industry that has left the av- 
erage consumer often confused and 
sometimes abused. 

The U.S. banking system touches 
the lives of virtually every citizen of 
this country on a daily basis, yet few 
segments of our society are as far re- 
moved from meaningful consumer con- 
trol and accountability as our financial 
institutions. The banking industry has 
undergone radical changes in style and 
structure over the past few decades, 
yet its centuries-old image as an aloof 
and mysterious business is as valid as 
ever for the majority of American citi- 
zens. 

While many of the changes that 
have ripped through the banking 
world in recent years have been pub- 
licly justified on the basis of their ben- 
efits to consumers, for the most part 
these changes have been suggested by, 
lobbied for, and enacted, either legisla- 
tively or by regulation, in order to ben- 
efit one or more segments of the bank- 
ing industry. So, in this new world of 
banking, just what do consumers see? 

They see fees and charges rising rap- 
idly, sometimes being notified of 
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changes when they show up as a de- 
duction on their monthly or quarterly 
statement. 

They see banks placing holds on 
their checks far in excess of the time 
it takes to collect the funds, earning 
interest on the float while the con- 
sumer is denied access to his or her 
funds. 

They see banks leaving their neigh- 
borhoods preferring to pursue risky 
new high flyer opportunities than to 
lend to the local small businessman or 
homeowners. 

More and more of them, and particu- 
larly those with low incomes, see the 
doors closing to them, as restrictive re- 
quirements have made bank accounts 
too costly or inaccessible. 

They see a multitude of mortgages— 
and, increasingly, other loans—offered 
with a variable interest rate, with no 
standardized way to compare them, 
each advertised in a different way, and 
few of them understandable in plain 
language. 

They hear about the banks that 
offer the good deals on basic services, 
but can’t seem to find them, and even 
have difficulty getting information out 
of the banks to facilitate their own 
comparison shopping. 

They know that many of the most 
important decisions affecting their re- 
lationship with banks and thrifts are 
made by regulatory agencies or courts, 
but frequently they are powerless to 
affect the outcomes in these forums, 
as they lack a voice that can speak for 
them with the expertise and depth of 
knowledge necessary for effective rep- 
resentation. 

There is a dramatic need to reexam- 
ine the entire financial service system 
from the consumer’s perspective 
rather than the industry’s for once— 
the ordinary consumers, the ones who 
pay the bulk of the bank fees, the 
ones whose bedrock confidence in the 
system is its most valuable asset, but 
whose confidence is being worn down 
by the feeling that they are not being 
treated fairly by their bank. 

They know, as events in Ohio and 
Maryland have poignantly shown 
them, that sometimes the bank they 
are doing business with is not as solid 
as it seems, and that they should get 
more information about it, but they 
don’t know the first place to begin and 
have no one to turn to for help. 

That is why I am introducing the 
Consumer Banking Act of 1984, which 
is the result of such a consumer-ori- 
ented reexamination of the banking 
system. This has been a major under- 
taking, and I need to thank a number 
of individuals and groups whose ef- 
forts have been essential to the re- 
search and development of this bill. 
They are: Ralph Nader, the Consumer 
Federation of America, Public Citi- 
zen’s Congress Watch, Consumers 
Union, U.S. PIRG, the Center for 
Community Change, the Bankcard 
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Holders of America, and the National 
Committee Against Discrimination in 
Housing. 
A summary of the bill follows: 
TITLE I EXPEDITED FUNDS AVAILABILITY 


Current bank practices involve holding pe- 
riods ranging from 1 to 15 days, even 
though the Federal Reserve testified that 
99 percent of all checks are paid in two 
days, and most of the rest of them are paid 
shortly thereafter. This provision shortens 
the maximum time that a financial institu- 
tion may “hold” a check to 1-3 days, de- 
pending upon the category of check, with 
exceptions for checks which present a high 
risk of loss to the institution of deposit. 


TITLE II CONSUMER ACCESS TO DEPOSITORY 
INSTITUTIONS 


This provision requires all financial insti- 
tutions to offer a basic “lifeline” checking 
account to all consumers with a small initial 
balance requirement, and no fees or changes 
for a limited package of services. Account 
holders would be allowed 8 free checks per 
month, with a $1.00 per check charge there- 
after, and could not be assessed any charge 
for maintenance of the account or for 
making deposits. 

In addition, depository institutions would 
be required to offer (for a charge equal to 
the reasonable costs of processing) consum- 
ers a check cashing card which would allow 
the holder to cash any government check 
without charge. 


TITLE III TRUTH IN DEPOSITING 


This provision requires all depository in- 
stitutions to maintain a schedule of fees, 
charges, terms and conditions applicable to 
each account it offers. The information on 
the schedule must include, among other 
things, information on minimum balances 
required to open or maintain an account, 
maintenance charges, per transaction 
charges, early withdrawal charges, balance 
inquiry charges, and interest rates. 

The interest rate disclosure must include 
a statement of the interest rate, deposit 
period, method of compounding, and the 
“annual percentage yield”, a standard meas- 
ure of interest rates that allows comparison 
between different interest rate options. Ad- 
vertisements for deposits would also be re- 
quired to disclose this information. 


TITLE IV CONSUMER-BIASED PREEMPTION 


This provision will provide that, unless 
Congress explicitly provides otherwise, fed- 
erally-chartered banks, thrifts, and credit 
unions must comply with all state laws 
which provide better consumer protection, 
better promote community reinvestment, or 
better protect against credit discrimination 
than federal law. In New York, for example, 
the state issued regulations governing check 
hold periods, only to have the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board preempt the law 
for federally-chartered thrifts. Actions like 
this will be prevented by this provision. 


TITLE V ADJUSTABLE RATE MORTGAGE 
PROVISIONS 


This title has three parts. First, it amends 
the Truth in Lending Act to require a de- 
tailed disclosure of ARM terms to prospec- 
tive borrowers, including a “worst case” sce- 
nario, in which the lender must disclose the 
maximum interest rate and payment that 
could be required under the mortgage, and 
the earliest dates on which such rate or pay- 
ment might take effect. 

Second, this title applies certain safe- 
guards to all ARMs, including a two percent 
annual interest rate cap, five percent life-of- 
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loan cap (based in the initial rate), and a 
cap on negative amortization at the pur- 
chase price of the home. 

Third, it helps promote a consumer-ori- 
ented adjustable rate mortgage by requiring 
institutions which receive federal net worth 
guarantees must offer a mortgage in which 
annual payment increases are determined 
by the average growth in wages rather than 
by the cost of funds, and negative amortiza- 
tion is limited to one fifth of the average ap- 
preciation rate of homes in the U.S. The 
Federal National Mortgage Association will 
be directed to purchase these mortgages 
from the origination institutions. 


TITLE VI FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS CONSUMER 
INFORMATION AND REPRESENTATION ASSOCIA- 
TIONS 


In order to help consumers cope with the 
modern financial world, this title will pro- 
vide non-financial federal support for the 
formation of statewide membership associa- 
tions of financial institutions consumers. 
The purpose of these associations is to pro- 
mote the interests of consumers in financial 
service matters, by conducting research, sur- 
veys, and investigations, and by represent- 
ing, informing, and educating consumers in 
financial service matters. 

The federal support offered to these insti- 
tutions will be the right to place inserts into 
a limited number of deposit statement mail- 
ings of federally-insured financial institu- 
tions, in order to inform consumers about 
the association, and to survey them about 
financial services. Any additional cost of 
mailing caused by the insert will be borne 
by the association. Such associations offer a 
low-cost, non-regulatory, self-help approach 
to consumer protection in financial services. 


TITLE VII COMMUNITY REINVESTMENT ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


This title rewrites and expands the cur- 
rent CRA to insure that financial institu- 
tions meet the credit needs of the communi- 
ties they service, including low- and moder- 
ate-income neighborhoods, consistent with 
safety and soundness. 

Principal changes to the Act include: 

Requiring public disclosure of CRA rat- 
ings (from No. 1 to No. 5, with No. 1 being 
the highest), and allowing public comment 
on preliminary ratings of No. 1 or No. 2 
before a final rating is given, both of which 
are necessary to improve the quality of CRA 
examinations; 

Limiting interstate expansion only to 
those institutions with the top two ratings; 

Limiting the use of real estate equity in- 
vestment powers on a sliding scale linked to 
the CRA rating, similar to proposed regula- 
tions in New York state; and 

Enacting a system of assessments and re- 
bates supervised by the FDIC and FSLIC in 
which institutions with poor CRA ratings 
would face a monetary sanction, and institu- 
tions with the best CRA ratings would re- 
ceive a benefit. Such a provision would give 
teeth to the enforcement of the Act. 


TITLE VIII EQUAL ACCESS TO FINANCIAL 
SERVICES 


Prohibits depository institutions from 
adopting or maintaining any policy practice 
or standard which results in denying or dis- 
criminating in the availability or terms of fi- 
nancial services because of race, religion, 
sex, or national origin, unless such policies, 
practices, or standards are justified by proof 
that they are required by reason of safety 
and soundness or other business necessity. 
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THE 10TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE ENVIRONMENTAL AND 
ENERGY STUDY CONFERENCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. GREEN] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of my special order today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, 10 years 
ago, in 1975, 11 Members of the House 
headed by our former colleague from 
New York, Richard Ottinger, orga- 
nized the Environmental and Energy 
Study Conference. 

Tomorrow, on June 5, which is 
World Environment Day, symbolic of 
the necessity of governments around 
the world to work together to protect 
our ecological balance on this planet, 
the Environmental and Energy Study 
Conference will be celebrating its 10th 
anniversary. The Conference is the 
largest legislative service organization 
in the Congress, comprising over 250 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives and 70 Members of the other 
body. 

It is a nonpartisan, information-ori- 
ented organization designed to provide 
accurate, unbiased information on 
energy and environmental legislation 
and topics for the benefit of Members. 
It publishes a weekly bulletin; a com- 
prehensive analysis of the coming 
weeks’ events relating to the environ- 
ment every Monday, as well as special 
reports which provide detailed and an- 
alytical pieces on developments in spe- 
cific energy and environmental issues. 

The Conference organized briefings 
for Members and their staffs. It pro- 
vides research materials to assist in 
drafting legislation, speeches, and 
floor statements. It assists Members 
with constituent services on environ- 
mental issues and in organizing public 
meetings on those issues. 
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In honor of this 10th anniversary, 
there will be a reception tomorrow 
hosted by the Speaker and the minori- 
ty leader, and I think the fact that 
they are both hosting this event, to 
which all Members have been invited, 
shows the bipartisan support that 
exists in this House to provide the in- 
formation to solve environmental and 
energy problems. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I would 
like to yield to the distinguished out- 
going House cochair of the Environ- 
mental and Energy Study Conference, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
WOLPE]. 
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Mr. WOLPE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding and for taking this eve- 
ning’s special order. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to join in ex- 
tending congratulations to the Envi- 
ronmental and Energy Study Confer- 
ence on the occasion of its 10th anni- 
versary. The anniversary is a mile- 
stone not just for the Study Confer- 
ence and its members but also for the 
entire Congress, because of the impor- 
tant role the Conference has played in 
the many debates on environmental 
and energy issues. 

I am particularly proud of this anni- 
versary because I have just finished 
my term as House chairman of the 
Study Conference. During that term 
we were able to provide the services 
and offer the forums for members 
that have made the Study Conference 
the largest legislative service organiza- 
tion in Congress. In fact, in the 98th 
Congress, more than 280 Members of 
the House and 86 Senators were mem- 
bers of the bipartisan Study Confer- 
ence. 

The Study Conference has elected a 
new Executive Committee and new of- 
ficers for the 99th Congress. It is a 
strong, well-balanced group that is 
committed to the goals of the Study 
Conference. I am delighted that the 
gentleman in the well, Mr. GREEN of 
New York, has assumed the House 
chairmanship, while Bos Wise of West 
Virginia has been elected House vice 
chairman, The new Senate chairman 
is SLADE Gorton of Washington, and 
the new Senate vice chairman is 
ALBERT GORE, JR., of Tennessee. 

The new House Executive Commit- 
tee includes: Representatives CHESTER 
G. ATKINS of Massachusetts, ANTHONY 
C. BEILENSON of California, GEORGE E, 
Brown, Jr., of California, WILLIAM F. 
CLINGER, Jr. of Pennsylvania, Bos 
Epcar of Pennsylvania, HAMILTON 
Fisu, Jr. of New York, JoHN PAUL 
HAMMERSCHMIDT Of Arkansas, CECIL 
HEFTEL of Hawaii, PauL B. Henry of 
Michigan, James M. Jerrorps of Ver- 
mont, Date E. KILDEE of Michigan, 
Bos Livincston of Louisiana, EDWARD 
R. MADIGAN of Illinois, Jan MEYERS of 
Kansas, JOHN R. MILLER of Washing- 
ton, JOHN F, SEIBERLING of Ohio, MIKE 
Synar of Oklahoma, and Ron WYDEN 
of Oregon. As a former officer, I will 
continue to serve on the Executive 
Committee. 

The new Senate Executive Commit- 
tee includes: Senators Rupy BOSCH- 
witz of Minnesota, JoHN H. CHAFEE of 
Rhode Island, CHRISTOPHER J. Dopp of 
Connecticut, Gary Hart of Colorado, 
JOHN HEINZ of Pennsylvania, PATRICK 
LEAHY of Vermont, CLAIBORNE PELL of 
Rhode Island, and WARREN RUDMAN of 
New Hampshire. 

My tenure as chairman was a re- 
warding one, since it gave me an op- 
portunity to play a role in the many 
forums and activities organized by the 
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Conference. I am grateful, particularly 
for the opportunity to work with my 
cochairman in the 98th Congress, Sen- 
ator LEAHY. I am also grateful to the 
staff, who are responsible for the fine 
publications and services of the Study 
Conference: Staff Director John 
Dineen, Editor Robert Livernash, Ex- 
ecutive Assistant Linda Cartwright, 
Special Projects Coordinator Jane 
Beal, Office Manager Paula Ptacek, 
and staff writers Joseph Raeder, Mark 
Holt, Carol Covey, Jim Ketcham-Col- 
will, and Mary Houghton. 

While the Study Conference has 
played an important role in the con- 
gressional debate on environmental 
and energy issues during the past 10 
years, the next 10 years may be even 
more important. 

During the early 1970’s the Nation 
reached a consensus on the need to 
protect and improve the quality of our 
environment. We passed laws to clean 
up our water, our air, our drinking 
water. 

To a certain degree, these laws have 
worked. We have made tremendous 
progress in controlling the convention- 
al sources of pollution that we under- 
stood back then to be our biggest prob- 
lem4 But as the decade wore on our 
technology improved and our knowl- 
edge of the field increased. Now, we 
are beginning to understand how per- 
vasive are the chemicals we have intro- 
duced into the environment. The prob- 
lems we confronted back then are 
simple compared with the task con- 
fronting us today. 

For example, we must try to evalu- 
ate the potential hazard of the 60,000 
chemicals that are now in use and per- 
vade our environment. At the same 
time more chemicals come into use 
every day. 

Another example concerns the pro- 
tection of our ground water, on which 
the Nation depends for its drinking 
water. We have 15 Federal agencies 
and 16 Federal statutes that have 
some say about protecting ground 
water. Yet ground water is still being 
polluted, and it is very difficult to 
clean, once contaminated. 

So Congress must contend with the 
expensive and contentious problem of 
reducing, as much as reasonable possi- 
ble, the risk we all face from the 
chemicals we have created. The recog- 
nition of the importance of that work 
is there. That is why, in a year when 
deficit politics are taking a piece out 
of virtually everyone’s financial hide 
in this town, the EPA budget will 
grow—a little, but it will grown. Critics 
argue that EPA spending only now has 
reached again its 1975 spending level 
with far greater responsibilities, but 
relative to other programs, it is none- 
theless charmed. 

But while the recognition of the ur- 
gency of our problems is there, the so- 
lutions are neither easy, nor easily ar- 
rived at. 
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Those are only a few of the environ- 
mental challenges we face. And we 
face another, related, set of challenges 
in the energy field. Over the past 10 
years we have seen fundamental 
changes in the energy industry, and 
we will no doubt see many more in the 
coming 10 years. Energy, we all now 
realize, is a basic national security 
issue. We must ensure that our nation- 
al security is protected and the Na- 
tion’s energy needs met. We also must 
ensure that as we meet those energy 
needs we do not squander our natural 
resources. 

The complexity of the problems we 
face only serves to emphasize the im- 
portance of the Study Conference to 
the coming search of solutions. That 
importance is the very reason the Con- 
ference is the largest legislative orga- 
nization in Congress. It is why I con- 
gratulate my colleagues who are mem- 
bers and urge those who are not yet 
members to join. The environmental 
and energy policy decisions we will 
make in the coming years will affect 
the quality of life in this country the 
way few other issues can. It is vital 
that we all take part in the discussion 
and debate. The Study Conference has 
served as our primary vehicle for dis- 
cussion and dissemination of informa- 
tion. 

My colleague in the well has ob- 
served that the Study Conference was 
founded in 1975 by my friend and 
former colleague Richard L. Ottinger 
and 10 other Members of the House: 
Representative JOHN DINGELL, TIM 
WIRTH, JOHN HEINZ, LARRY PRESSLER, 
Gil Gude, Alan Steelman, Guy VANDER 
Jact, Ken Hechler, Henry Reuss, and 
CHARLES VANIK. We all remember Dick 
Ottinger as a passionate environmen- 
talist. But he believed that, regardless 
of one’s point of view, Congress and 
the Nation would benefit if there were 
a resource that provided objective 
analysis of enyironmenal and energy 
issues, that provided a forum for Mem- 
bers of both parties and all political 
persuasions to exchange views and 
consider policy alternatives. 

The Study Conference is the realiza- 
tion of that belief. Its commitment to 
bipartisan, objective analysis provides 
Congress with the information it 
needs to consider every facet of the 
environmental debate. That kind of 
constructive dialog is the only path 
toward solving the problems of the 
future. And those problems, complex 
as they may be, must be solved here in 
Congress. As Dick Ottinger stated re- 
cently in a speech at Pace University 
Law School: 

Man alone, of all the species on earth, has 
the capacity to exercise control over his en- 
vironment. * * * Whether we pull the envir- 
onmenal trigger * * * whether we follow the 
well-traveled road to extinction or blaze a 
new trail to a better world through en- 
hancement and preservation of our great 
environmental heritage is, in the last analy- 
sis, entirely up to us. 
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Again, Mr. Speaker, I want to thank 
the gentleman in the well not only for 
taking this evening’s special order, but 
for assuming the leadership of the En- 
vironmental and Energy Study Con- 
ference. I know it will be in very good 
hands in the coming term. 

Mr. GREEN. I thank the gentleman 
from Michigan for his excellent re- 
marks, and I want to congratulate him 
and thank him for the distinguished 
service he rendered to us in his role as 
House chair of the Environmental and 
Energy Study Conference. 

Let me say that I concur with the 
gentleman in his view that these prob- 
lems have become a good deal more 
complex than when we started on 
them a couple of decades ago. About 
that time, two decades ago, I was in 
the State legislature and I authored 
what I believe is one of the country’s 
first laws requiring that pollution con- 
trol devices be included in the annual 
inspection of motor vehicles, an issue 
that is still controversial on the floor 
of this House to this day, but certain- 
ly, as ranking minority member on the 
Appropriations Subcommittee for 
EPA, I know how much more difficult 
the issues are that we are facing 
today, how much more complex they 
have become and, therefore, it seems 
to me that the work of the Environ- 
mental and Energy Study Conference 
is more important today than it has 
ever been. 

I want to thank all of our other col- 

leagues who have participated in this 
special order for doing so, and look 
forward to seeing all of our colleagues 
in the House at the reception tomor- 
row night commemorating the 10th 
anniversary. 
@ Mr. FASCELL, Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to join many of our distin- 
guished colleagues in paying tribute to 
the work done by the Environmental 
and Energy Study Conference. It is ap- 
propriate that we honor the EESC 
today on its 10th anniversary. This 
date marks 10 years of valuable and 
highly respected work done by the 
Members and the staff of the Confer- 
ence, and it is an honor to join in this 
celebration. 

The Environmental and Energy 
Study Conference has, throughout the 
years, been an invaluable source of in- 
formation and throughtful analyses 
about issues and concerns which are 
important to us all. Environmental 
problems, both domestic and interna- 
tional, have plagued this Earth for 
generations. Issues such as clean air 
and water, ocean dumping, endangered 
species, and nuclear energy, to cite 
only a few, have been a continual 
source of frustration and complexity 
for legislators. 

The same briefs, publications, and 
forums which the EESC develops and 
organizes have helped us to unravel 
these complex issues and to formulate 
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constructive and comprehensive envi- 
ronmental and energy policies. The in- 
formation provided by the EESC has 
made all of us, I am sure, more aware 
and appreciative of the harsh realities 
of the domestic environmental issues 
which confront this Nation, as well as 
the potential solutions to these prob- 
lems. 

Internationally, the EESC has 
helped to draw attention and concern 
to the tremendously important issues 
facing the global environment. Re- 
source deterioration, levels of pollu- 
tion, and environmental and resource 
management are several of the topics 
of concern to the world today. The 
EESC is presently studying the vari- 
ous ways in which the United States 
might help developing nations better 
manage their changing environmental 
situations and challenges. Situations 
such as those in Bhopol, India, and 
Ethiopia have forced many to take a 
closer and more detailed look at some 
of the challenges facing these nations 
and the ways in which we might help 
them. 

Again, allow me to pay tribute to the 
Environmental and Energy Study Con- 
ference for the assistance and exper- 
tise which it has provided over the 
past 10 years. The work done has been 
invaluable and, as a member of the 
EESC, I am grateful for the opportu- 
nity to pay tribute to this outstanding 
organization.e 
@ Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the 10th anniversary of the Environ- 
mental and Energy Study Conference. 
I am proud to join with my colleagues 
today in recognizing this milestone in 
the history of our Nation. 

The Environmental and Energy 
Study Conference was founded 10 
years ago in the House of Representa- 
tives by Representative Richard L. Ot- 
tinger of New York. Today, the Con- 
ference is the largest service organiza- 
tion in the Congress. Over 250 Mem- 
bers of the House and 70 Senators now 
belong to the Conference. 

Thanks to the forward looking con- 
cerns of Representative Ottinger and 
the hundreds of members that have 
served in the Conference since its in- 
ception, our Nation is better prepared 
and determined to address the serious 
environmental and energy problems 
confronting us today. 

Oregon is home of some of our Na- 
tion’s most beautiful natural treas- 
ures. From the Blue Mountains of 
eastern Oregon to the western coastal 
dunes, from Crater Lake to Mount 
Hood, our State and our people have 
fought to preserve these treasures for 
future generations. 

The people of Oregon demand that 
their elected officials act to preserve 
and protect our natural resources. 
Throughout my 11 years in Congress I 
have authored and passed legislation 
to insure the preservation of our natu- 
ral resources. The information provid- 
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ed by the Environmental and Energy 
Study Conference has been invaluable 
in these efforts. 

The Conference publishes special re- 
ports to members that detail and ana- 
lyze developments in environmental 
and energy issues. The Conference or- 
ganizes briefings and meetings for 
Members and staff to facilitate discus- 
sion and debate. 

As we move toward the 21st century, 
our Nation is faced with enormous en- 
vironmental challenges. We must 
learn more about the causes and 
impact of acid rain on our forests, 
rivers, and streams. We must address 
the abusive use of dangerous chemi- 
cals in agriculture. We must continue 
to fight to insure that our wilderness 
areas are protected. We must continue 
to adequately fund Superfund and 
other programs that seek to correct 
the damage already done to our envi- 
ronment by the introduction of mas- 
sive amounts of toxic waste. We must 
stand together to ensure that our 
people will be protected from nuclear 
accidents and that our children will 
not become the victims of pollution 
caused by the disposal of hazardous, 
radioactive nuclear waste products. 

The Environmental and Energy 
Study Conference will continue to 
play an important role as Congress 
moves to address these problems. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the efforts 
of the Conference and wholeheartedly 
support its continuation. On this, its 
10th anniversary, I join with my col- 
leagues in thanking the members and 
staff of the conference for providing 
me with information and assistance on 
environmental and energy issues 
throughout my years in Congress. I 
look forward to working with the Con- 
ference on environmental and energy 
issues critical to the future or our 
Nation.e 
è Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, today 
we mark the 10th anniversary of the 
Environmental and Energy Study Con- 
ference [EESC]. I would like to take 
this opportunity to commend the 
Study Conference for its work provid- 
ing accurate and up-to-date informa- 
tion on important environmental and 
energy issues facing Congress. 

I offer my congratulations to the 
founders and subsequent officers, as 
well as the very able staff, of the Envi- 
ronmental and Energy Study Confer- 
ence as it marks its 10th anniversary.e 
@ Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to join my colleagues 
today in paying tribute to the Envi- 
ronmental and Energy Study Confer- 
ence in honor of its 10th anniversary. 

Since coming to the House over 10 
years ago, I have had the pleasure and 
privilege of helping the Congress take 
on the energy and environmental chal- 
lenges facing our country. We have en- 
acted laws to keep our air and drink- 
ing water clean, to ensure that the 
waste we produce is disposed safely 
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and to clean up problems caused by 
the improper disposal of hazardous 
waste. The Environmental and Energy 
Study Conference has been with us, 
providing invaluable information on 
these various challenges, and raising 
important questions as we struggled to 
determine the shape we wanted our 
environmental and energy laws to 
take. Its value and success can be 
measured by its broad, bipartisan 
membership in both Chambers of Con- 
gress. 

Today, new challenges need ‘atten- 

tion. As we attempt to reauthorize the 
Clean Water Act, Superfund, the 
Clean Air Act, and the Safe Drinking 
Water Act, we need to evaluate their 
impact and effectiveness. I believe 
that these statutes must be expanded 
and strengthened to meet new chal- 
lenges such as acid rain or the prob- 
lems associated with disasters such as 
Bophal. I believe that Congress must 
undertake a comprehensive effort to 
protect this Nation’s supply of ground 
water. As the debate develops on all of 
these issues, I am sure that the EESC 
will be in the thick of it, providing in- 
formation to Members and staffers, 
and I look forward to another 10 years 
of its success.@ 
@ Mrs. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, during the last decade, we 
have witnessed some dramatic shifts in 
national environmental policy—some 
in the form of tangible progress and 
others in the shape of protracted ne- 
glect. The progress we have realized is 
due in no small measure to the efforts 
of the Energy and Environmental 
Study Conference [EESC] to raise our 
collective consciousness here in Con- 
gress. 

The EESC has developed into the 
largest informal member organization 
in Congress with a majority of both 
the House and Senate subscribing to 
its public policy services. The contri- 
butions of this group, from its incep- 
tion 10 years ago to its current-day po- 
sition as an unmatched auxiliary in- 
formation source for Members, are 
truly unique. 

The EESC provides an invaluable 
service to many offices in the weekly 
bulletin it prepares and the objective 
analysis this research publication 
offers. In addition to the detailed leg- 
islative and status reports, workshops 
and special briefings on specific, 
timely topics are offered. The type of 
in-depth environmental analysis EESC 
provides is essential for Congress in 
the discharge of its duties as a steward 
of our natural resources. 

We are learning that shortsighted, 
stopgap approaches to solving our en- 
vironmental problems will no longer 
work. We are recognizing the need for 
education, examination, and caution in 
seeking solutions. And, we are realiz- 
ing that these problems and their solu- 
tions require knowledge, cooperation, 
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and commitment. Environmental qual- 
ity is an issue for everyone and it is 
our shared interest and common pur- 
pose that will allow us to meet. this 
challenge and enhance the quality of 
our lives. 

The EESC has been a very effective 
research arm of Congress in highlight- 
ing important environmental concerns 
and assisting the Congress in respond- 
ing to the environmental challenges of 
this past decade. We all owe a special 
debt of gratitude to Dick Ottinger who 
had the farsighted vision to create an 
environmental clearinghouse for Con- 
gress. I am most pleased to be a 
member of the EESC and a recipient 
of the fine work it produces. Many 
thanks to all of the excellent staffers 
who make this possible and my best 
wishes to everyone at EESC in the ob- 
servance of your 10th anniversary 
serving Congress. 

There could not be a more appropri- 

ate celebration to preface World Envi- 
ronment Day and to encourage our ap- 
preciation of the world’s resources.@ 
@ Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
today like to join my colleagues in 
honoring the Environmental and 
Energy Study Conference on its 10th 
anniversary. With over 360 Members 
of the House and Senate, the Study 
Conference is the largest legislative 
service organization in Congress. The 
EESC offers its membership each 
week timely, accurate, and usable in- 
formation on energy and environmen- 
tal legislation. 

From providing up-to-date informa- 
tion on the status of pending legisla- 
tion to offering meetings and seminars 
on current topics, the Conference is in- 
valuable to Members and staff in deal- 
ing with increasingly complex energy 
and environmental issues. In the 10 
years of its existence, the EESC has 
helped educate Members on the broad 
range of problems which Congress has 
been required to address. Few of these 
legislative issues, ranging from hazard- 
ous waste disposal to acid rain to 
ground water protection, have simple 
solutions. The legislative process is 
made far easier, however, when one 
has ready access to the facts necessary 
to make informed decisions on these 
critical issues. 

I would like to commend the Envi- 
ronmental and Energy Study Confer- 
ence for a job well done. As it moves 
into its second decade, I have full con- 
fidence that the EESC will continue to 
provide a service of inestimable value 
to Members and those whom we have 
the privilege to represent in the U.S. 
Congress.@ 

è Mr. MOODY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues in con- 
gratulating the Environmental and 
Energy Study Conference on the occa- 
sion of its 10th anniversary. I, along 
with a majority of the Members of 
this body, recognize the critical nature 
of the environmental problems facing 
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us. As Members of the EESC, we not 
only recognize these problems, but are 
organized to deal with them in a more 
effective manner as legislators. 

The EESC’s anniversary coincides 
with recognition of World Environ- 
ment Day, June 5. The plethora of 
issues that arise under the broad de- 
scription of “environment” can often 
be misleading and confusing. We are 
only now beginning to realize that 
energy and environmental questions 
reach into every corner of our day-to- 
day lives and occupations. No longer 
can we separate out each concern and 
treat it as if it were the latest disease. 
Instead, we must try to achieve a 
deeper, broader understanding of how 
these concerns are interwoven togeth- 
er to complete our surroundings. 

One such issue that is usually set 
aside is that of world population. Few 
appreciate the distinct pressure that 
the geometrically increasing popula- 
tions levy on world environment and 
the utilization of natural resources. 
Despite the monumental efforts made 
by ours and other nations to answer 
the world’s food and energy demands, 
there will not always be enough. If we 
are to keep stripping the Earth of its 
gifts, people may no longer have a 
choice of how to size and space their 
families. That choice may be dictated 
by the availability of agricultural 
lands for food, drinkable water, and 
breathable air. Steps must be taken to 
curb this excessive growth for the 
good of the entire world, as well as the 
health of each individual. The promo- 
tion of voluntary family planning pro- 
grams is one such step. 

I applaud the EESC for its farsight- 
edness in addressing the population 
issue. We should encourage and assist 
this fine organization in its efforts.e 
è Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to extend my wholehearted con- 
gratulations to the Environmental and 
Energy Study Conference [EESC] on 
the 10th anniversary of its establish- 
ment. I first joined the Study Confer- 
ence as a freshman in the 95th Con- 
gress some 8 years ago. Since 1979 I 
have been honored to sit on the 
EESC’s Executive Committee. 

Many of the issues and problems 
which we address in Congress are of a 
temporary and transient nature. How- 
ever, the preservation of the global en- 
vironment in which we live is of endur- 
ing importance to present and future 
generations. We owe it to the children 
of the world to leave to them a planet 
on which they can thrive as well as 
survive. 

I have always found the Study Con- 
ference to be an invaluable source of 
research materials, information with 
which to answer my constituents’ con- 
cerns, and up-to-date tracking of im- 
portant legislation. As the largest bi- 
partisan and bicameral legislative serv- 
ice organization in Congress, the 
Study Conference provides the neces- 
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sary forum for Members of Congress 
to express their concern about the 
pressing energy and environmental 
issues of the day as well as to gain fur- 
ther insight into the intricacies of 
these often complex problem areas. 

I strongly urge my colleagues who 

have not joined the Study Conference 
to consider becoming a member in this 
session of Congress. With more than 
360 current Members in the House and 
Senate, the Study Conference encom- 
passes the full range of viewpoints on 
energy and environmental questions. 
However, we are all bound together by 
our shared concern with providing our 
country with the energy resources suf- 
ficient to meet our future needs while 
protecting and preserving our Nation's 
environment. In the 10 years of its ex- 
istence, the Energy and Environmen- 
tal Study Conference has provided the 
meeting place for Members and ideas 
needed to address this shared con- 
cern.@ 
@ Mrs. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Speaker, in 
the decade since the first world envi- 
ronmental conference held in Stock- 
holm, we have learned that economic 
security and prosperity need not be 
achieved at the expense of environ- 
mental destruction. I would like to 
take this opportunity to inform the 
Members of the House of an impor- 
tant effort I am participating in with a 
number of my colleagues and with the 
assistance of the Environmental and 
Energy Study Institute. The Insti- 
tute’s project is entitled, “Helping De- 
veloping Countries Help Themselves: 
Toward a Congressional Agenda for 
Improved Resource Management in 
the Third World.” 

The project is operating on two 
tracks. A task force made up of U.S. 
corporate, environmental, academic 
and congressional leaders. We are in 
the process of identifying actions the 
U.S. Congress can take to help devel- 
oping countries better manage their 
resources for sustainable development. 
Paralleling this effort, EESI has 
launched a series of initiatives to in- 
crease awareness among Members of 
Congress and congressional staff of 
the environmental and natural re- 
source problems in the developing 
world. 

I believe this project is especially 
timely in the wake of events in Africa, 
India, and elsewhere which are raising 
consciousness in this country about 
environmental problems in the devel- 
oping world and the U.S. stake in 
them. 

In many developing countries, the 
seriousness of environmental and nat- 
ural resource problems makes U.S. 
problems pale by comparison. Some of 
the most prominent concerns are: The 
loss of agricultural lands and produc- 
tive potential due to erosion and deser- 
tification; widespread deforestation; 
degradation of watersheds and conse- 
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quent flooding and loss of vital water 
supplies; loss of genetic resources and 
biological diversity; urban congestion; 
pollution and related sanitation prob- 
lems; environmental health and major 
accident problems; the misuse and 
overuse of pesticides; shortages of do- 
mestic supplies of energy; and popula- 
tion pressure. Moreover, because their 
struggling economies generally are 
tied closely to the use of natural re- 
sources, the deterioration of the re- 
source base in many developing coun- 
tries has serious implications for the 
future. 

The developing country task force 
chaired by World Resources Institute 
president, Gus Speth, met for the first 
time on March 27 and identified 15 
draft priority options for congression- 
al action. The task force used as a 
starting point for discussion a paper 
prepared for this project by the World 
Resources Institute entitled, “Helping 
Developing Countries Help Them- 
selves: Toward a Congressional 
Agenda for Improved Environmental 
and Resource Management in the 
Third World.” Individual task force 
members are taking the lead in refin- 
ing and elaborating on each specific 
option. 

The task force will continue its work 
throughout the summer of 1985. 
During this time, the Institute will 
bring interim results and recommenda- 
tions to the attention of Members and 
staff. There will be extensive followup 
during the fall of 1985 and in 1986. 

In order to insure that the task force 
recommendations meet real needs in 
the developing world, EESI has con- 
vened a foreign advisory group to 
review the task force recommenda- 
tions. The group contains environmen- 
tal leaders from throughout the devel- 
oping world. 

Unless their environmental and nat- 
ural resource problems are effectively 
addressed, much of the developing 
world is destined to be ill-fed, ill- 
housed and dependent upon other na- 
tions for the basic necessities of life. 
In addition, much of the billions of 
dollars of past and future U.S. aid will 
be wasted, the ability of the develop- 
ing countries to pay back their huge 
outstanding debts to U.S. banks will be 
jeopardized, and their capability to 
become effective trading partners will 
be undermined. 

The Environmental and Energy 
Study Institute’s project is an attempt 
to educate Members and staff and 
identify solutions for some of the most 
pressing environmental and natural 
resource problems in the Third World. 
I urge my colleagues to take advantage 
of the opportunity to learn about and 
act on these issues. 

Finally, these enormous problems of 
environmental degradation will only 
be solved if there is increased involve- 
ment by the citizens of developing 
countries. One organization in this 
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country which is working to stimulate 
that involvement is the Global Tomor- 
row Coalition. The Coalition recently 
sponsored a conference on internation- 
al environmental issues, the Globe- 
scope National Assembly, April 17-21, 
1985. The assembly passed a series of 
resolutions which add up to an excit- 
ing action plan for establishing a sus- 
tainable world environment. The De- 
veloping Country Task Force is work- 
ing on a number of the agenda items 
in this plan. I commend the action 
plan to my colleagues as an example 
of the kind of commitment and in- 
volvement needed by both elected offi- 
cials and all citizens to stem the tide of 
world environmental degradation. 
ACTION PLAN—GLOBESCOPE NATIONAL 

ASSEMBLY, PORTLAND, OR, APRIL 17-21, 1985 

We, the participants of the Globescope 
National Assembly, held in the city of 
Portind, Oregon, April 17-21, 1985, recog- 
nize that world peace is the ultimate envi- 
ronmental issue. We also recognize that the 
security of the United States and all other 
nations depends on environmentally sus- 
tainable economic and cultural structures as 
well as on rational military policies. After a 
comprehensive review of global problems in- 
volving nuclear war, population growth, re- 
source use, environmental stress, and unsus- 
tainable development, we hereby declare 
our determination to pursue the initiatives, 
objectives, and solutions set forth below: 

I. CHANGES IN PUBLIC POLICY 

Take all appropriate steps to initiate and 
support Congressional actions to: 

A. Address global environmental issues of 
critical importance, including: 


1. Threat of nuclear war; 2. rapid popula- 
tion growth and overconsumption of re- 
sources; 3. deforestation (tropical and tem- 
perate); 4. elimination of species; 5. deserti- 
fication and soil loss; 6, degradation of 


freshwater and marine resources; 7. acid 
deposition and air pollution; and 8. toxic 
substances and radioactive wastes. 

B. Provide significantly increased funding 
for international family planning programs 
and the United Nations Environment Pro- 
gram. 

C. Increase financial assistance to interna- 
tional and local citizen groups in developing 
countries engaged in sustainable develop- 
ment programs. 

D. Shift U.S. development assistance away 
from environmentally damaging, culturally 
destructive, non-sustainable projects and 
into sustainable, appropriately scaled activi- 
ties such as soft energy projects, reforesta- 
tion, restoration of damaged watersheds, re- 
generative agriculture, and population stabi- 
lization. Such reform should promote great- 
er equity and wider participation of affected 
people. 

E. Reform the lending policies of the mul- 
tilateral development banks (e.g., World 
Bank, Inter-American Development Bank) 
to involve local citizens, both women and 
men, in project planning and implementa- 
tion; to make project information interna- 
tionally available; and to shift their lending 
into the sustainable activities described 
above. 

F. Ensure environmentally responsible be- 
havior of multinational corporations, by: 

1. Encouraging corporate investment in 
the sustainable activities described above; 
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2. Strengthening and enforcing laws gov- 
erning the use, export, and import of pesti- 
cides and other toxic substances; 

3. Requiring compliance with U.S. health 
and environmental standards when operat- 
ing abroad (or local standards existing 
abroad if they are more stringent); and 

4. Assuring completion of environmental 
impact statements on major overseas 
projects and operations. 

G. Restore equilibrium to the national 
and international economy by cutting mili- 
tary expenditures to reduce the national 
debt and to release resources for promoting 
sustainable development projects on a 
global scale. 

H. Ratify and support the Law of the Sea 
Treaty. 

II. COMMUNICATION 


Take all appropriate actions to: 

A. Work with community-level organiza- 
tions, stressing a thorough understanding of 
the need for solutions to long-term prob- 
lems, by: 

1. Carrying home the message and spirit 
of the Globescope National Assembly; 

2. Holding follow-up discussions jointly 
with groups representing a wide spectrum of 
related concerns; 

3. Initiating projects to demonstrate the 
many ways in which the everyday lives and 
concerns of U.S. citizens are both similar to 
and closely linked with those of the rest of 
the world’s citizens; 

4. Participating in town meetings; and 

5. Organizing training workshops on effec- 
tive political action techniques. 

B. Find common ground for dialogue, 
interaction, and long-term cooperation— 
based on respect for the self-interest and le- 
gitimate needs of all parties—with corpora- 
tions, labor unions, non-union labor, unem- 
ployed people, religious groups, minority 
groups, senior citizen organizations, repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments, political 
organizations, and communications media, 
by: 

1. Co-hosting conferences with corporate 
strategic planners; s 

2. Addressing meetings of clergy and lay 
religious leaders; 

3. Organizing programs for youth and the 
elderly; 

4. Briefing representatives of press, radio, 
and television; 

5. Promoting better access for grassroots 
organizations to the print and electronic 
mass media; and 

6. Recognizing and rewarding excellence 
on the part of volunteers, business people, 
legislators, politicians, and others. 

C. Expand the quantity and improve the 
quality of information on long-term global 
problems and potential international solu- 
tions, and the opportunity for U.S. leader- 
ship in achieving such solutions, through: 

1. Adopting and widely publicizing the 
Globescope logo or other symbol that effec- 
tively communicates the goal of sustainable 
global development; 

2. Encouraging and/or participating in a 
series of Globescope meetings and confer- 
ences throughout the country; 

3. Distributing publications, documents, 
and other materials, including the Global 
Tomorrow Coalition newsletter, Citizen’s 
Guide to global Issues, Contact Directory, 
Globescope audio and visual recordings, and 
Carl Sagan's Marshall Lecture on nuclear 
winter; 

4. Creating new networks and hotline in- 
formation services based on the most 
modern electronic technology; and 
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5. Establishing speaker bureaus and public 
outreach programs. 

D. Establish closer liaison with similarly 
oriented citizen groups in other countries, 
by means of: 

1, Information sharing; 2. individual visits; 
3. transfer of administrative and technical 
skills; and 4. financial support. 

E. Foster better international understand- 
ing and cultural awareness, by encouraging 
and/or promoting: 

1. An international citizens’ network to 
communicate about and cooperate, on ac- 
tions to create a sustainable global future; 

2. Cultural events (including educational 
programs in the print and electronic mass 
media) and artistic performances; 

3. Exchange programs, including people- 
to-people projects; 

4. Use of foreign students as speakers and 
information sources for Globescope and 
community-level organizations; 

5. Tours and travel; 

6. Sister city programs; and 

7. Study of foreign languages and cul- 
tures. 


III. EDUCATION 


Take all appropriate actions to: 

A. Develop the understanding of educa- 
tion as a life-long learning process. 

B. Influence state and local educational 
systems and institutions at all levels to in- 
clude programs on global issues of popula- 
tion, resources, environment, economics, 
and development, with an emphasis on long- 
term sustainability. 

C. Expand international 
teacher exchange programs. 

D. Organize and carry out programs of 
community education through the commu- 
nications media and environmental, church, 
and other community organizations, to: 

1. Inform us as to the impacts of our con- 
sumptive lifestyles on the sustainability of 
resource use and the carrying capacity of 
the earth; 

2. Motivate individuals to become aware of 
and take action on global problems of popu- 
lation, resources, and environment and ways 
of solving them, including recycling and re- 
using materials and energy; and 

3. Assist people to understand the urgency 
of these issues and their significance to the 
national security of the United States. 

E. Identify existing resources and promote 
the preparation and distribution of addi- 
tional materials and speakers for communi- 
ty education programs. 

F. Encourage wide cooperation among all 
elements of our society in learning about 
and helping to solve global problems of pop- 
ulation, resources, environment, and devel- 
opment, stressing the non-violent resolution 
of conflict. 

G. Promote and expand youth conserva- 
tion programs. 


IV. PERSONAL ACTIONS 


As individual participations of Globes- 
cope, we acknowledge that our personal 
choices have a cumulative impact on the 
sustainability of the earth’s resources, and 
recognize that living in an interdependent 
global society requires change in attitudes, 
values, and behavior. We therefore strongly 
commit ourselves to take all appropriate ac- 
tions to: 

A. Reduce or eliminate our personal 
habits of wasteful resources and energy con- 
sumption, and install respect for a conserva- 
tion ethic in our children. 

B. Work toward peaceful resolution of 
conflicts in our personal and community re- 
lationships. 


student and 
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C. Exercise responsible family planning. 

D. Manage our personal finances and con- 
sumer decisions so as to support farms, busi- 
nesses, and other enterprises with positive 
social and environmental records and aims. 

E. Actively lead, participate in, or support 
organizations working toward a sustainable 
future. 

F. Participate directly in the political 
process. 

G. Have fun and keep a sense of humor. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Be it resolved that the participants at the 
Globescope National Assembly: 

A. Urge President Reagan to initiate a 
summit meeting with Chairman Gorbachev 
and other world leaders on the subjects of 
nuclear war, rapid population growth, and 
environmental degradation. 

B. Urge President Reagan to propose im- 
mediately to the Soviet Union a mutual, ver- 
ifiable, drastic, and prompt reduction in nu- 
clear weapons to levels sufficient to pre- 
clude the possibility of nuclear winter. 

C. Commit themselves to building a con- 

tinuing and expanding cooperative partner- 
ship with the business community, includ- 
ing the use of ecologically sound cost-bene- 
fit analysis and balance, in recognition of 
the role of profitable productivity in achiev- 
ing a sustainable future. We further urge 
the employment of linking processes such as 
dialogue and negotiation on environmental 
policy, stressing the interconnections be- 
tween long-term and short-term concerns 
and between international and domestic 
issues, so as to meet the legitimate needs of 
all involved stakeholders. 
è Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, I 
take pride in joining my colleagues in 
the House of Representatives in com- 
memorating the 10th anniversary of 
the Environmental and Energy Study 
Conference. I want to thank Mr. 
WOoLPE, Mr. GREEN, Mr. WIse, and the 
other officers of the Environmental 
and Energy Study Conference for put- 
ting together this special order. 

For 10 years now, the EESC has pro- 
vided Members of both Houses of Con- 
gress with vital information on activi- 
ties in the broad and complex area of 
environmental and energy issues, both 
inside and outside of Congress. But 
the Environmental and Energy Study 
Conference has ventured well beyond 
providing merely news of hearings and 
committee actions. The briefings, in- 
formal discussion sessions, and forums 
the EESC has conducted on a regular 
basis have offered Members and their 
staffs the indepth information and in- 
sight that are extremely necessary 
toward making sensible public policy 
in an area of growing importance and 
complexity. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Energy, Environment, and Safety 
Issues Affecting Small Business, I find 
the weekly EESC update vital to my 
staff and myself. It keeps us informed 
on the variety of issues in the energy 
and environment area within Con- 
gress, and is instrumental in carrying 
out the week-to-week business of the 
subcommittee which I chair. For that 
reason alone, I commend the Environ- 
mental and Energy Study Conference 
for its work and purpose in Congress. 
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Moreover, the EESC is truly a unique 
provider of information: it is biparti- 
san and bicameral in membership, and 
nonpartisan in its reporting. Put 
simply, it is an important tool to all of 
us in this institution, and one which 
we should continue to support for 
many years to come.@ 

@ Mr. LIVINGSTON. I want to thank 
the gentleman from New York, our 
new Environmental and Energy Study 
Conference chairman, BILL GREEN, for 
taking this special order out to cele- 
brate the 10th anniversary of the 
EESC. I also want to commend and 
thank the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. WisE—our new vice chair- 
man—and our past chairman, Mr. 
Wo tre for joining Mr. GREEN in taking 
out this time to pay tribute to the ex- 
cellent work of the EESC. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been a proud 
member of the study conference for 
approximately 7 of the 8 years I have 
been in Congress. For the last three 
Congresses, I have been privileged to 
be a member of the conference’s exec- 
utive committee. Under the able lead- 
ership of past chairman and founder 
Richard Ottinger of New York, Past 
Chairmen GARY HART, JIM JEFFORDS, 
JOHN CHAFEE, JOE FISHER of Virginia, 
PauL McC.toskey of California, and 
HowaARD WOLPE, the conference has es- 
tablished a standard of excellence in 
reporting to its members and readers 
on energy and environmental issues 
that no organization can match. 

Most importantly, the conference, 
throughout its history, has reported 
energy and environmental issues in an 
unbiased and bipartisan fashion un- 
matched on Capitol Hill. In doing so, 
the conference allows members to vote 
with a much greater awareness of the 
facts and politics behind a particular 
issue. To the benefit of the country, 
this awareness has resulted in the pas- 
sage of worthy and beneficial legisla- 
tion over the last 10 years. 

For conservative members like me, 
the conference has provided a forum 
for the discussion and dissemination of 
views which advocate a more balanced 
approach in environmental and energy 
development and preservation. In ad- 
dition, the conference has always accu- 
rately and fairly portrayed the envi- 
ronmental and-energy issues critical to 
Louisiana—oil and gas drilling, injec- 
tion well disposal, hazardous waste dis- 
posal, petrochemical production, 
drinking water, flood control, offshore 
development, and coastal marsh ero- 
sion. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the most impres- 
sive testaments to the conference is 
the respect Members of Congress have 
for its work. The conference now 
boasts over 360 House and Senate 
Members from every political spec- 
trum. Even more important and im- 
pressive is that the staff personnel of 
Members rely heavily on the confer- 
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ence’s weekly reports, updates, and 
yearend reviews to provide themselves, 
their Members, and constituents with 
critical information on every energy 
and environmental issue addressed by 
Congress. Staff acceptance of the con- 
ference’s work is a true barometer of 
the EESC’s success. 

Mr. Speaker, the work of the confer- 
ence, its staff, members and officers in 
the last 10 years has been both monu- 
mental and commendable. I know the 
effective and able leadership of our 
new chairman, BILL GREEN, as well as 
our vice chairman, Bos WIse, will sus- 
tain and invigorate the excellent work 
the conference already performs. 

Happy anniversary, EESC! 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, in recognition 
of World Environment Day Tomorrow 
and in concert with the conference’s 
10th anniversary, I believe Members of 
this body would benefit from two arti- 
cles on research being conducted by 
native New Orleanian Mark Plotkin. 
Mr. Plotkin, currently a Harvard eth- 
nobotanist, to be be commended for 
his efforts to make all of us aware of 
the critical importance of our Earth’s 
rain forests. I ask that these articles 
be inserted in the Recorp immediately 
following my remarks. 

[From the Times-Picayune, New Orleans, 

LA, Apr. 1, 1984] 
JUNGLE RESEARCHER SEEKS OLD ANSWERS TO 
NEW PROBLEMS 
(By Renee Peck) 

When Mark Plotkin travels between his 
two worlds it’s like crossing a time wrap— 
one not always traversed with ease. 

In a steamy tropical rain forest, surround- 
ed by curious Indians, Plotkin once attempt- 
ed to initiate friendly conversions with the 
nearest breechcloth-clad native: “Hi, what 
do you do?” 

Six months later, at a Cambridge cocktail 
party attended largely by spectacled Boston 
academics, all he could think of to say was, 
“Hi, what do you hunt?” 

Today Plotkin laughs at that early dis- 
comfiture. In the past decade or so, he has 
learned to easily doff the hat of Harvard 
ethnobotanist for that of jungle reseachers. 
He is equally at home in the rarefied atmos- 
pheres of both academia and rain forest. 

Supported by the World Wildlife Fund, a 
Washington D.C.-based organization that 
has spent more than $60 million on conser- 
vation projects in 131 countries, Plotkin, 28, 
spends every moment he can studying 
ethno-botany—the study of the utilization 
of plants by aboriginal people—in South 
American jungles. In between, he teaches, 
gives lectures and pursues a doctorate 
degree. 

And he bounces happily back and forth 
between civilized world and primitive one. 

He casually uses a computer to catalog 
plants used medicinally by South American 
Indians since Columbus’ day. He is as proud 
of the fact that he was the first to catch a 
rare blue lizard in Venezuela as he is of the 
master’s degree he obtained from Yale. He 
teaches a course to Harvard students on 
rain forest preservation, and is writing a 
textbook on Indian plants for children in 
South American mission schools. 

But there is a single purpose to all these 
diverse endeavors: Mark Plotkin is out to 
save the rain forests. 
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This is no starry-eyed conservationist, no 
idealist who preaches the necessity of pre- 
serving the jungle to save a single monkey, a 
certain bird. His aim is more practical, and 
more realistic. 

He hopes to show the economic advan- 
tages of preserving the rain forest. His aim 
is to make it pay by giving the world medi- 
cines and foods and materials such as latex 
or rubber, contraceptives or pesticides. 

Plotkin traces his fascination with exotic 
flora and fauna to his childhood in New Or- 
leans. 

“My mother keeps saying that if it hadn’t 
been for all those outings in Audubon Park, 
I'd have grown up to be something useful, 
like a lawyer,” said the bearded young man 
during a recent visit home. 

“I spent all my weekends running around 
the swamps,” recalls Plotkin. “We'd head 
down oil roads off Highway 69 and then 
walk into the swamps. I was mostly looking 
for snakes, though I had a fascination with 
all reptiles.” 

For years, the Newman School student 
filled his mother’s wash house—much to her 
despair, he says—with reptilian specimens. 
He fed and charted and studied a multitude 
of turtles and snakes and lizards. He devel- 
oped a quick, sure skill with a slingshot. 

That background came in handy when 
Plotkin went to work at the Harvard Zoolo- 
gy Museum in the reptile department. He 
also began taking night classes at Harvard. 
His career took its present turn during a 
course in economic botany taught by Rich- 
ard Evans Shultes, who had spent 15 years 
living with Indians along the Amazon. 

“I remember the slide that did it,” Plotkin 
recalls, with a missionary gleam in his eye. 
“A black-and-white picture that could have 
been 300 years old. It was of three Indians 
of the Yukuna tribe, wearing barkcloth 
masks and dressed for the sacred Kai-ya-ree 
dance—it keeps away the forces of darkness. 
Professor Shultes said, ‘See these three In- 
dians—the one on the left has a Harvard 
degree.’ It was him. After that, I got very in- 
terested in the Amazon, Indians and 
plants.” 

Soon after, Plotkin signed up for a 
summer stint in Haiti with a zoology depart- 
ment lizard project, 

“I got down there, and they had this grad- 
uate student catching lizards,” says Plotkin. 
“He was using a noose, and had caught nine 
lizards in a week. I caught 11 by hand 
before lunch.” 

Thus began Plotkin’s brief career as a 
master lizard catcher. His days in the Lou- 
isiana swamp, he says, proved invaluable. 

The next year he joined Amazon author- 
ity Russ Mittermeier on an expedition seek- 
ing a 2-foot-long rare blue lizard in a small 
area of Venezuela. Three expeditions had 
failed to snare it; the two men were success- 
ful. 

“The secret went back to those old wrist 
rockets—wrist slingshots—I had perfected in 
Louisiana,” says Plotkin. “You use clods of 
dirt to knock "em out.” 

Plotkin’s next stint was in Surinam, where 
he studied tribes of bush Negros—descend- 
ants of African slaves who had escaped in 
the 17th and 18th centuries into the interior 
where they established tribal lifestyles. 

“I kept finding them using medicinal 
plants, and I got very interested,” says Plot- 
kin. “The bush Negros told me the best way 
to learn about plants would be with the In- 
dians.” 

So, during a revolution in Surinam, Plot- 
kin hopped a cargo plane and asked the 
pilot to fly him to the farthest point possi- 
ble. 
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“He dropped me off on a dirt strip near 
the border of French Guiana,” says Plotkin. 
“He said, ‘My friend; don’t go after their 
women, because the men will shoot you. 
And their arrows are poisoned.’ Then he 
climbed in his plane and took off.” 

Plotkin wandered into the jungle’s edge 

and soon was surrounded by curious Indi- 
ans. 
“They started pulling my hair and poking 
me,” he recalls. “Though there were a 
couple of missionaries there, so they had 
seen a white man before. They took me in 
and gave me a house. I lived with them for 
several months.” 

Plotkin soon learned that it takes diplo- 
macy, cajolery, even trickery to get Indians 
to share their knowledge about plants. But 
he persevered. 

Less of a trial to him was the tropical cli- 
mate, 

“If you can get through an August in New 
Orleans,” he says, “you can stand anything 
that the Amazon throws at you.” 

Since his sojourn in Surinam, Plotkin has 
spent every possible moment in one area of 
the jungle or another. And what he has 
seen saddens him. 

“The Indians are giving up their ways. As 
modern medicines are brought to them, 
they’re giving up traditional medicinal uses. 
Tribal taboos, for example, once prevented 
over-fishing. But that’s breaking down. And 
what disappears is lost forever.” 

While foreign influence inevitably has 
brought change to the jungle, the biggest 
threat comes from the natives themselves, 
Plotkin says. 

“They're shifting to agriculture on a scale 
the rain forest can’t handle. Population 
growth has caused them to clearcut trees to 
plant crops. An area of forest the size of 
Louisiana is clearcut every year.” 

The loss, for Plotkin, is not just a cultural 
one. He thinks that many plant species ap- 
proaching extinction could be of great bene- 
fit to mankind—and are disappearing before 
their potential uses can be explored. 

“Who knows how many cures for cancer 
are going up in smoke? Or new contracep- 
tives? As the ecologist Aldo Leopold said, 
the first rule of intelligent thinking is to 
save all the parts. 

“We already use an extract of curare in 
abdominal surgery in hospitals everywhere. 
nag curare cannot be synthesized in the 
lab.” 

Other rain forest plants used widely today 
include those that produce quinine; rote- 
none, a biodegradable pesticide; and, of 
course, such common products as rubber 
and fiber. Not to mention those foods with 
tropical origins, such as oranges, black 
pepper, cinnamon, chocolate, vanilla, rice, 
corn and sugar cane. 

Plotkin says that 90 percent of the plants 
used medicinally by the Indians are un- 
known to scientific researchers. 

“In Surinam alone, more than a hundred 
plants are used by the Indians as medicine. 
Some of those might even be unknown spe- 
cies. And I think the percentage of plants 
that could be useful to us is high.” 

Some of these exotic plants, believes Plot- 
kin, may one day be as common as corn is 
today. The rosy periwinkle, he says has six 
antitumor alkaloids and already is being 
used in cancer research, NASA is interested 
in a Caribbean drug that slows the metabol- 
ic rate and could have applications for ex- 
tended space travel. The copaifera, known 
as “the gasoline tree, can produce up to 20 
gallons a year of diesel-like heavy oil. 
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So far, very little money is being poured 
into research on the economic potential of 
the jungle. Plotkin hopes to change that. 

With a grant from the World Wildlife 
Fund, he will conduct a pilot study next 
January of the rain forest as a renewable re- 
source. He hopes that his research will 
prove that the jungle can pay its own way. 

He will take a sample section of jungle 
and inventory it for economic value—so 
many dollars if it is clearcut, so many if 
planted with crops, so many if medicines 
and products are removed from it. 

“Most of the people who live in the rain 
forest are trying to feed a family,” says the 
scientist. “They're hungry. If you tell them 
we should save the forest for conservation 
reasons, they couldn't care less. But if you 
say, look, the forest will be worth more to 
you this way, it means something to them.” 

While bringing big business to the 
jungle—in the form of rubber plants or fiber 
mills or medicinal laboratories—has its own 
problems, Plotkin finds it the lesser of two 
evils. 

“Take the rubber trees. Do you want the 
people to cut the rubber—or cut the trees? 
It’s inevitable that civilization will come to 
the jungle. The only question is, how?” 

{From the New Age Journal, February 
1985] 
ENVIRONMENT: HEALING TREES 

Mark Plotkin walked through the Suri- 
nam jungle one day beside a Tirió shaman, 
asking about the medicinal uses of the 
plants they passed. The shaman, however, 
remained silent, so Plotkin tried another 
tack. Pointing to a plant at random, he said, 
“Grandfather, in our country we use this to 
treat dandruff.” Exasperated, the shaman 
blurted out, “No! Everyone knows that 


plant is for earaches.” 
Plotkin, an ethnobotanist at Harvard Uni- 
versity's botanical museum, has been trying 


to learn plant lore from reluctant herbalists 
and medicine men in Surinam since 1977. 
Because our prescribed drugs come in 
brightly colored capsules, we don’t realize 
how many medicines originate in places like 
the jungle. Indians use curare, for in- 
stance—which we use as a muscle relaxant 
and anesthetic—as arrow-tip poison; and 
during Plotkin’s latest trip, he found golobé, 
a fungus which the Tirié Indians use to 
treat earaches. Plotkin suspects it is an anti- 
biotic. “If we had paid attention,” he says, 
“we could have discovered antibiotics hun- 
dreds of years ago.” 

Only a few pharmaceutical companies 
have approached Plotkin about his work. 
Although many of them tried researching 
plants back in the ‘40s and ‘50s, the ap- 
proach was unprofitable, according to Dr. 
David Berman, professor of pharmacology 
at the University of Southern California 
Medical School. “The problem with plants is 
that there are so many things in there,” he 
says. “You can’t tell what constituents are 
useful or working.” Isolating these constitu- 
ents is a long and expensive process, and ac- 
cording to Dr. Bruce Medd, director of pro- 
fessional and marketing services at Roche 
Laboratories, testing drug formulas through 
such techniques as computerized molecular 
modeling is easier and more efficient than 
chemically testing leaves and powders 
through trial and error. 

Plotkin is not concerned about the lack of 
interest from pharmaceutical companies, 
though. He is motivated by the hope that 
his work will help not only the medical com- 
munity but conservationists, botanists, re- 
source planners, and Third World develop- 
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ers. With funding from the U.S. division of 
the World Wildlife Fund, he is compiling a 
catalog of useful Amazonian plants. It will 
have some 4,000 entries, cross-referenced by 
geographical distribution, local usage, chem- 
ical composition, and economic value. “You 
can't go to the leaders of a debt-ridden 
nation like Brazil,” he explains, “and say 
‘Don’t cut down the rain forest because 
there are cute animals which will suffer if 
you do.’ But you can go and say, ‘You 
shouldn’t cut down the rain forest because 
you have an edible oil there, and you are 
spending millions of dollars each year on 
olive oil imports.’ In this way, conservation 
speaks.”—Leonora Wiener @ 

e Mr. WALGREN. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to add my voice to the many 
others who are here today to con- 
gratulate the Environmental and 
Energy Study Conference on its 10th 
anniversary. As a member of the 
Energy and Commerce Committee’s 
Subcommittee on Health and the En- 
vironment and Subcommittee on 
Fossil and Synthetic Fuels, I have 
deep interest in the work performed 
by EESC which has made a real con- 
tribution to the debates over environ- 
mental and energy policies over the 
past decade. 

The conference has done an excel- 
lent job in steering Members of Con- 
gress toward the proper balances be- 
tween our energy needs and concerns 
over protecting the environment. Con- 
gressional deliberation over issues 
ranging from natural gas policy to the 
Clean Air Act has been all the more 
meaningful and effective because of 
the bipartisan leadership and support 
services provided by the EESC. The 
substantive and timely newsletters and 
briefings on a wide range of issues 
have helped me tremendously over the 
years, and I look forward to continu- 
ing to work with the EESC. 

I want to especially congratulate 
those who have served as officers of 
the EESC over the years for their 
leadership and initiative. The current 
cochairmen, Howarp WOLPE and PAT- 
RICK LEAHY, have continued to lead 
the EESC in the proper direction, and 
they each deserve our appreciation.e 
@ Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my distinguished col- 
leagues in this special order in recogni- 
tion of two important events: the 10th 
anniversary of the founding of the En- 
vironmental and Energy Study Con- 
ference and the 13th World Environ- 
ment Day. 

Over the years, the EESC has con- 
sistently provided the Congress with 
the highest quality information about 
energy and environmental issues and 
pending legislation in these areas. I 
commend the present and past chair- 
men, officers, and staff of EESC for 
their outstanding work and the contri- 
bution they have made to improving 
and expanding our knowledge of these 
vital matters. 

The other event we are commemo- 
rating—World Environment Day— 
offers the opportunity to review the 
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state of the global environment and 
the progress we have made in concert 
with other nations in addressing prob- 
lems that defy national boundaries. As 
a member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee and as one who has been inti- 
mately involved in international envi- 
ronmental matters, I am proud of the 
leadership the United States has exer- 
cised in this area for more than a 
decade. Our committee has played an 
active role in strengthening the envi- 
ronment and natural resource compo- 
nent of our bilateral and multilateral 
foreign assistance programs, particu- 
larly in the critical areas of tropical 
deforestation and the conservation of 
biological diversity. The Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee has helped assure 
that U.S. financial support for the 
U.N. Environment Program remains 
commensurate with our commitment 
to the important work of this U.N. 
agency. We have also taken the lead in 
pressing for an end to the commercial 
killing of the world’s threatened whale 
species through the International 
Whaling Commission. 

As we consider the accomplishments 
of the last 13 years in the internation- 
al environmental field, we must not 
lose sight of the many difficult prob- 
lems which remain on the global envi- 
ronmental agenda. We should use the 
occasion of World Environment Day to 
renew our commitment to working 
with other countries to resolve these 
complex problems.@ 


e Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, 
World Environment Day provides us 
with an excellent opportunity to ex- 
amine the environmental issues that 
confront our world. While the United 
States has come a long way in recent 
years in protecting our environment, 
many problems remain, both at home 
and abroad. 

At home we still face such environ- 
mental problems as acid rain, ground- 
water contamination, desertification, 
and the cleanup of toxic wastes. These 
problems do not stop at our borders, 
however. For example, our native 
songbirds are in danger of extinction 
because their winter habitats in Cen- 
tral and Latin America are rapidly 
being destroyed. The Canadians are 
concerned about the acid rain originat- 
ing in our country and we, in turn, are 
alarmed by the pollutants that will 
soon be coming across our border from 
smelters in Mexico. It is, therefore, in- 
creasingly important that we in Con- 
gress look at environmental issues in a 
global context. 

Last November, I was asked to repre- 
sent the United States at an Inter-Par- 
liamentary Conference on the Envi- 
ronment sponsored by the Inter-Par- 
liamentary Union [IPU] in coopera- 
tion with the United Nations Environ- 
ment Programme [UNEP]. Forty-two 
nations were represented at the con- 
ference, including all the leading in- 
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dustrial nations and many less devel- 
oped countries. This was IPU’s first 
conference on this subject, and it rep- 
resents the type of coordinated action 
that is needed to deal with environ- 
mental problems on an international 
scale. 

The conference examined the 
changes in the world environment 
that have occurred during the 10 years 
since the first United Nations Confer- 
ence on the Human Environment in 
Stockholm in 1972. We looked at both 
the successes and failures over the 
past decade in coming to grips with 
many of the pressing environmental 
issues that confront us. The focus was 
not to pat ourselves on the back but to 
examine what remains to be done. 

The conference came up with a 
number of excellent recommendations 
for addressing international environ- 
mental concerns. One of the resolu- 
tions called for the IPU, in coopera- 
tion with UNEP, to convene a meeting 
in 1986 to survey progress made in im- 
plementing the conference’s recom- 
mendations. I understand that this 
was followed up by an additional reso- 
lution adopted by the full IPU Council 
at its meeting in Togo this past spring, 
a copy of which I would like to insert 
at the end of my remarks. Among 
other things, the resolution requests 
IPU’s Secretary General to study the 
possibility of giving effect to the pro- 
posal to hold a meeting to survey the 
progress made in implementing the 
recommendations of the November 
1984 conference. 

I hope that all of us who deal with 
environmental issues in our commit- 
tees and other congressional activities 
would develop the practice of looking 
at the international ramifications, as 
well as the national aspects, of the de- 
cisions we make and the problems we 
confront. The prospective 1986 IPU- 
UNEP conference should provide an 
excellent focus for such an effort and 
a way to share our information and 
learn from other countries as well. 

Among other things, we in the Con- 
gress can review, through our relevant 
committees, the various international 
aspects of the environmental activities 
of relevant Federal agencies. For ex- 
ample, the Department of the Interior 
is quite active, through the National 
Park Service and other agencies, in 
providing foreign countries with tech- 
nical assistance on park and conserva- 
tion matters. In looking at these pro- 
grams, the mandates of the Federal 
agencies need to be examined to deter- 
mine whether additional language is 
needed to enable them to work more 
effectively. 

Additionally, it would be helpful to 
convene an intercommittee meeting or 
workshop of Members of the relevant 
House and Senate Committees to dis- 
cuss our roles and responsibilities in 
addressing environmental issues in 
Congress. I would hope this could be 
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done well in advance of the next IPU- 
UNEP conference, perhaps in collabo- 
ration with an organization such as 
the Environmental and Energy Study 
Institute, which is currently conduct- 
ing a study of the environmental prob- 
lems facing developing countries. 

Last, I would simply note that we in 
the Congress have a great opportunity 
to build upon the excellent environ- 
mental record we have already 
achieved. By working together with 
other countries, we can truly keep the 
world a livable place for us and for 
future generations. I urge all Members 
to help in this effort. 

At this point I would like to place in 
the REcorp a copy of the IUP resolu- 
tion on implementing the recommen- 
dations of the IPU-UNEP Conference. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE INTER-PARLIA- 
MENTARY CONFERENCE ON ENVIRONMENT 

Resolution unanimously adopted by the 
Inter-Parliamentary Council at its 136th 
session (25 March 1985) 

The Inter-Parliamentary Council, 

Having considered the results of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Conference on Environment, 
held in Nairobi from 26 November to 1 De- 
cember 1984, 

1. Expresses its gratitude to the National 
Group of Kenya for hosting the Conference 
and for the cordial welcome and hospitality 
extended to the participants; 

2. Thanks the United Nations Environ- 
ment Programme [UNEP] for its active and 
generous support at all stages of the 
project; 

3. Notes with satisfaction the Conclusions 
and Recommendations unanimously adopt- 
ed by the Conference; 

4. Endorses in particular the recommenda- 
tions of the Conference that the National 
Groups should: 

(a) Bring the Conclusions and Recommen- 
dations of the Conference to the attention 
of their respective Parliaments and Govern- 
ments and promote their implementation; 

(b) Give wide publicity to the findings of 
the Conference through the information 
media and national environmental groups; 

(c) Encourage the establishment of parlia- 
mentary committees on environment (where 
this has not already been done) and pro- 
mote contacts between their Parliaments 
and the representatives of UNEP and other 
international organizations concerned with 
the environment, so as to facilitate the pro- 
gressive implementation of the recommen- 
dations of the Conference; 

(d) Inform the Secretariat of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union of the steps taken and 
the results achieved so that it may transmit 
this information to the other National 
Groups, UNEP and the other relevant inter- 
national organizations; 

5. Requests the Secretary General to 
study with the Executive Director of UNEP 
the possibility of giving effect to the propos- 
al concerning the holding of a meeting to 
survey progress made in implementing the 
recommendations of the Conference. 


@ Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to stand here today to 
commemorate the 10th anniversary of 
the founding of the Environmental 
and Energy Study Conference. 

This organization has consistently 
been the most useful resource for envi- 
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ronmental and energy legislation. 
Since its founding, the Environmental 
and Energy Study Conference has pro- 
vided nonpartisan material on every 
environmental issue that has come 
before this body. Their concise analy- 
ses of proposed legislation and up-to- 
date information on possible floor 
amendments help us make informed 
decisions. Their timely briefings on 
issues and legislation provide us and 
our staffs with the wherewithal to 
keep current on upcoming environ- 
mental concerns. These briefings have 
served as informal forums for the 
sharing of views and the consideration 
of policy alternatives. One measure of 
the conference's efficacy at keeping 
abreast of the issues of major Federal 
environmental concern was the recog- 
nition of the importance of maintain- 
ing a Federal energy policy in keeping 
with our environmental concerns. 


Perhaps the most important service 
the conference has rendered is in help- 
ing guide us through the tremendous 
energy and environmental challenges 
we face. I would like to congratulate 
my friend, former Congressman Rich- 
ard Ottinger, for his foresight in rec- 
ognizing the importance of an organi- 
zation of this caliber, both to serve our 
informational needs, and to focus our 
attention, and the attention of our 
constituents, on the importance Con- 
gress places on environmental and 
energy issues. I am proud to have been 
elected to the executive committee of 
the conference. The EESC has become 
a vital institution, helping us keep 
pace with the increasing environmen- 
tal and energy challenges that we 
face.e@ 


è Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to rise to con- 
gratulate the Environmental and 
Energy Study Conference [EESC] 
today on the occasion of its 10-year an- 
niversary. As a long-standing member 
of EESC, and as a member of its exec- 
utive committee, I can say from expe- 
rience that this organization is not 
only the largest of the legislative serv- 
ice organizations serving Congress, but 
it is also one of the most effective or- 
ganizations. The work of the staff is 
always professional, accurate, and 
nonpartisan. 


The study conference provides its 
members with valuable publications 
tailored to meet the various needs of 
Members and their staff regarding 
energy and environmental legislation 
before the House and Senate. ESSC 
provides research materials to assist 
Members in their work here in Wash- 
ington as well as in their districts. The 
study conference occasionally polls its 
members to ensure that the services 
provided match the needs of the mem- 
bers. The staff is very professional, 
and always willing to help Members in 
their work, even when under deadline 
to get the Weekly Bulletin, or another 
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of the EESC publications, to the print- 
ers. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues 
who are not members of the Environ- 
mental and Energy Study Conference 
to seriously consider becoming mem- 
bers. I again congratulate the study 
conference on its 10-year anniversary, 
and look forward to continuing my 
work with this fine organization.e 
@ Mr. ECKART of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the contributions of the Environmen- 
tal Study Conference over the past 
decade have been innumerable. We 
have often been the catalyst in sur- 
mounting obstacles to environmental 
legislation in the Congress. The con- 
ference has played a significant role in 
protecting our environment and in as- 
sisting in the fashioning of common- 
sense laws in an era of constant de- 
mands for trade offs between econom- 
ic considerations and the interests of 
effectively protecting our environ- 
ment. 

My interest in the conference has 
been one of being concerned with en- 
suring that the right of the, people to 
a safe and decent environment is given 
consideration equal to the demands of 
those special interests who would 
weaken our environmental laws. The 
choices between the environment and 
economic interests are often difficult. 
The environmental movement is to a 
large degree the very heart of our po- 
litical system. Our system holds that 
no person or no company should place 
their profit ahead of the rights of 
people to live in a safe and healthy en- 
viroment. The first half of this centu- 
ry was too often marked by unprece- 
dented spoiling of our environment. 
The supreme necessity to guarantee a 
safe environment was relegated to 
second place. It did not share equally 
with other economic demands in our 
society. In the latter part of this cen- 
tury we have learned painfully and 
harshly that a safe environment is a 
human right and essential to those 
who are advocates of human welfare 
and protection, not destruction of our 
environment and precious resources, 

We cannot forget that we are the 

heirs of an ancient heritage and we 
serve as the stewards for the preserva- 
tion of that heritage. We dare not risk 
passing on to future generations an 
environment more battered and more 
abused. The environmental study con- 
ference during the past 10 years has 
contributed to this kind of under- 
standing and commitment. The con- 
ference has performed a valuable serv- 
ice. It deserves our commendation and 
our support, so that the next 10 years 
can be even more productive. Thank 
you very much.@ 
@ Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
join my colleagues in extending con- 
gratulations and many thanks to the 
Environmental and Energy Study Con- 
ference for their 10 years of service to 
the Congress. 
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Since its founding in 1975 by our 
former colleague Richard Ottinger, 
the conference has provided Members 
and staff with accurate, precise, and 
unbiased information that allows the 
individual to understand the many 
complex and pressing areas of our 
country’s environmental and energy 
issues. 

This bipartisan and bicameral orga- 
nization has enabled the House and 
Senate to tackle the task of imple- 
menting comprehensive legislation 
that ensures the protection of our Na- 
tion’s natural resources and environ- 
ment. The Environmental and Energy 
Study Conference’s Weekly Bulletin, 
provides valuable analysis that allows 
Members to track the issues, monitor 
committee action and upcoming floor 
debate and qualifies all disputes that 
emerge. 

The task before the 99th Congress in 
regards to environmental laws and 
policies is by no means an easy one. I 
am certain the services furnished by 
the conference will aid Members and 
staff in considering policy alternatives 
and to explore the global environmen- 
tal issues confronting our world today. 

I commend the chairmen, the execu- 

tive committee and the staff, both 
past and present, for their invaluable 
contributions to our legislative proc- 
ess. I wish the conference continued 
success in fostering a conscientious 
and informative arena for debate and 
action on environmental and energy 
issues.@ 
è Mr. REGULA. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to join with my colleagues in 
congratulating the Energy and Envi- 
ronmental Study Conference on its 10- 
year anniversary. The work of the con- 
ference has been instrumental in pro- 
viding current, nonpartisan informa- 
tion to Congress in the important 
energy and environmental issues of 
the day. 

The commemoration of this anniver- 
sary also falls on the eve of World En- 
vironment Day, providing us an oppor- 
tunity to reflect on the status of our 
environment and our energy resources. 
Further, it enables us to pause for a 
moment to assess our accomplish- 
ments and to set new goals for protect- 
ing our environment in the future. 

For centuries man has been contami- 
nating his environment, especially in 
urban areas where air and water pollu- 
tion have been almost constant con- 
cerns. Not until the 1970’s, however, 
did Congress view such pollution as a 
national problem, requiring national 
policy decisions. As a responsible socie- 
ty, we have realized that, in the words 
of Lester Brown in “Building a Sus- 
tainable Society,” “We have not inher- 
ited the Earth from our fathers, we 
are borrowing it from our children.” 

With this philosophy Congress en- 
acted major pollution control legisla- 
tion. As we reflect on these acts and 
their amendments over the last 
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decade, we witness major accomplish- 
ments in the decrease of industrial 
pollutants and municipal discharges 
and a reduction in the amount and 
types of air pollution. From 1976 until 
1982, for example, we have decreased 
sulfur dioxide emissions by 33 percent. 

As Congress again prepares to 
amend these crucial acts during the 
99th Congress, we look toward a more 
effective control of nonpoint source 
pollution in the protection of water re- 
sources and a decreasing number of air 
pollutants being emitted into the at- 
mosphere. 

More frightening to our society than 
air or water pollution, however, are 
the implications of contamination of 
our environment by hazardous wastes. 
While Congress has asserted a two- 
pronged approach to the effective 
management of hazardous wastes, in 
the forms of the Resource Conserva- 
tion and Recovery Act [RCRA] and 
the Comprehensive Environmental 
Response, Compensation, and Liability 
Act [CERCLA] or Superfund, the haz- 
ardous waste crisis continues to 
mount. 

According to a report from the Con- 
servation Foundation in “State of the 
Environment,” approximately 2,500 
pounds of hazardous waste per capita 
is generated annually. While our tech- 
nologies for rendering hazardous 
wastes harmless continue to fall short 
of our needs, we are pressed with the 
continuing dilemma of proper treat- 
ment, storage, and disposal of the cul- 
prit. The 1984 amendments to RCRA 
seek to protect more stringently our 
environment, and especially our 
groundwater resources. 

Clearly, the most discouraging envi- 
ronmental program Congress has en- 
acted in terms of accomplishment is 
Superfund. With 538 sites already on 
the national priority list, more than 
200 sites recommended for inclusion 
on the list, and the estimated number 
of total sites on the list reaching be- 
tween 1,400 and 2,200, our Nation’s 
contamination problems seem insur- 
mountable. 

I share the firsthand knowledge of 
the tragedy which the discovery of a 
hazardous waste site can bring to a 
community. Like many of my col- 
leagues who also possess current or po- 
tential Superfund sites in their dis- 
tricts, I daily confront the problems of 
a family’s concern for the quality of 
its drinking water and the inability to 
sell its home, 

While both the House and Senate 
are currently developing the extension 
of Superfund for an additional 5 years, 
with a more than fivefold increase in 
funding, the question of our ability to 
effectively solve this problem remains. 

Critical concerns in the Superfund 
reauthorization include the “how 
clean is clean” debate and the issue of 
victims’ compensation. While all of us 
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in Congress share the common goal of 
resolving the crisis of soil and water 
contamination due to hazardous waste 
sites, we must recognize the over- 
whelming challenge of this task. 

With this urgent need to both pro- 
tect that environment which has been 
contaminated and to prevent further 
contamination, comes the necessity of 
properly treating the environment as 
we remove the world’s natural re- 
sources to sustain our standard of 
living and our industrial strength. 

From the early days of our Nation's 
development, our society has viewed 
its energy resources as infinite, taking 
advantage of their low prices and 
seeming abundance. During the 1970’s, 
however, the Nation was devastated 
with the oil shocks of 1973 and 1979, 
forcing a reevaluation of our treat- 
ment of these resources. 

This trauma brought about a new re- 
solve in our Nation to formulate a na- 
tional energy policy, with President 
Carter dubbing our energy situation 
the “moral equivalent of war.” 

Out of this crisis atmosphere in 1980 
emerged the Energy Security Act 
which, among other things, created 
the Synthetic Fuels Corporation and 
mandated a resumption of filling of 
the strategic petroleum reserve. 

The act declared: “the achievement 
of energy security for the United 
States is essential to the health of the 
national economy, the well-being of 
our citizens and the maintenance of 
national security.” 

Five years later the goal of achieving 
energy security remains no less admi- 
rable, but I fear, just as elusive. Unfor- 
tunately what has changed today with 
respect to our energy policy is the 
sense of urgency felt in the 1970’s. 

Former Energy Secretary James 
Schlesinger summed up our country’s 
response to energy policy well when 
he said, “this country vacillates be- 
tween panic and complacency. We're 
in a complacency period right now and 
that is going to induce another panic.” 

An article entitled “Synfuels” writ- 
ten in 1979 cited several issues influ- 
encing congressional decisionmakers 
on the synfuels issue. These included: 

Political and military vulnerability 
caused by the U.S. dependence on im- 
ported fuels; gasoline lines; high infla- 
tion rates and large balance of trade 
deficits caused by the outflow of $60 
to $70 billion to the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries 
[OPEC]; U.S. inability to influence 
OPEC price and production levels; and 
Middle East instability. 

Since that article appeared in De- 
cember 1979 gasoline lines have disap- 
peared and inflation has been con- 
trolled. On the other hand trade defi- 
cits have reached record high levels, 
the situation in the Middle East is no 
more stable, and oil imports are once 
again on the upswing. 
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In fact, after years of progress in 
cutting energy dependence, the United 
States is once again losing ground on 
several fronts: 

Oil imports rose last year for the 
first time since 1979; U.S. oil compa- 
nies are cutting back sharply on explo- 
ration needed to assure future domes- 
tic supplies—partially an involuntary 
response to congressional actions 
which keep limiting their options, that 
is, moratoria on Outer Continental 
Shelf explorations in certain areas, 
bans on leasing in wilderness study 
areas; the strategic petroleum reserve, 
the U.S. Government stockpile of 
crude oil stored for an emergency, 
stands far short of its planned goal 
and Congress continues to slow the 
rate of fill; and Government support 
for fossil fuel research and develop- 
ment, as.well as for synthetic fuel 
demonstration projects continues to 
decline. 

Charles DiBona, president of the 
American Petroleum Institute, earlier 
this year warned that “We are at the 
high point of our energy security and 
consumer comfort * * * in terms of the 
availability of supplies and the per- 
centage of consumption we import. A 
number of factors suggest that the im- 
provement that has occurred since the 
last oil crisis in 1979 may be peaking.” 

This forecast is supported by esti- 
mates that the huge Prudhoe Bay 
field is expected to fall from the cur- 
rent 1.5 million barrels of oil per day 
to between 250,000 and 750,000 bar- 
rels. This loss equals three to six times 
as much oil as America lost in 1979, 
following the Iranian revolution. To 
compensate we would have to increase 
imports 22 to 35 percent above present 
levels. 

I serve as the ranking Republican on 
the Interior Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee. Many of this subcommittee’s 
decisions impact on our future energy 
policy and posture. 

In 1978, in the midst of the energy 
crisis, Congress by an overwhelming 
majority mandated expedited explora- 
tion and development of the Outer 
Continental Shelf. Just 3 years later 
the Interior Subcommittee imposed a 
ban on oil and gas leasing activities on 
portions of the Outer Continental 
Shelf. The acreage under prohibition 
has grown from 736,000 acres in 1981 
to nearly 45 million acres in 1985. 

The 4-year ban on leasing off Cali- 
fornia has rendered unavailable an es- 
timated 850 million barrels of oil, more 
than twice as much as we have stock- 
piled in the strategic petroleum re- 
serve. With oil prices down and seem- 
ingly plentiful supplies, we run the 
risk of being lulled into a false sense of 
security. There is no immediate crisis 
today, making it the opportune time 
to pursue a responsible leasing pro- 
gram. 

The Interior Subcommittee also has 
jurisdiction over funding for fossil 
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energy research and development pro- 
grams, strategic petroleum reserve 
construction and filling, leasing on 
Federal onshore lands, and the Syn- 
thetic Fuels Corporation. 

The subcommittee has always been a 
strong supporter of the Synthetic 
Fuels Program. A number of manage- 
rial problems, however, have eroded 
confidence in the Corporation and by 
implication, its mission. A number of 
these problems are, in part, a result of 
the crisis atmosphere in which it was 
created in 1980. 

Now, with the energy crisis seeming- 
ly at bay, we are just as precipitously 
considering dismantling the Synthetic 
Fuels Corporation. This may or may 
not be wise policy, but I am struck by 
how many of the conditions precipitat- 
ing creation of the Corporation 
remain unchanged between 1980 and 
today. 

The same article I quoted earlier, 
“Synfuels,” pointed out that major 
economic and regulatory uncertainties 
are associated with synfuels commer- 
cialization and investment in many 
synfuels projects will be risky and ex- 
pensive. This is as true today as it was 
in 1980. 

When the Synthetic Fuels Corpora- 
tion was created, synfuel production 
was seen as the key to reducing our de- 
pendence on imported oil, as well as 
the main source for our long-term 
energy needs. In 1980, oil prices were 
projected to continue to increase to 
extremely high levels, making synfuels 
economically competitive. 

A severe economic recession, in- 
creased conservation in response to 
higher oil prices, and increased pro- 
duction from non-OPEC sources, have 
combined to lower prices. 

Whether prices rise or continue to 
drop, most experts believe our depend- 
ence on imports is once again on the 
upswing, making us no closer to the 
original goal of energy security then 
we were 7 years ago. The Energy In- 
formation Administration predicts im- 
ports will climb to 40 percent of U.S. 
oil consumption in 1990. That percent- 
age could approach 44 percent—or the 
highest since the 1977 peak—if world 
oil prices continue to fall. 

The Synthetic Fuels Corporation, if 
it serves no other purpose, should 
stand as a monument to the flaws of 
crisis management. While the goal was 
and is admirable, the Corporation has 
disappointed even its most ardent sup- 
porters. 

Today we have no energy crisis, so as 
former Secretary Schlesinger notes, 
we appear complacent. I see this com- 
placency manifested in a number of 
actions which individually may seem 
insignificant, but collectively signal a 
complete abandonment of our 1978 
goal of energy security. 

In 1978 Congress mandated acceler- 
ated exploration of the Outer Conti- 
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nental Shelf. In fiscal year 1980 Con- 
gress appropriated $20 billion for the 
Synthetic Fuels Corporation and 
$746.6 million for fossil energy re- 
search and development. 

In fiscal year 1985 Congress rescind- 
ed $7.4 billion from the Synthetic 
Fuels Corporation and funding for 
fossil energy research and develop- 
ment dropped to $280.6 million. That 
same year nearly 45 million acres of 
the Outer Continental Shelf were 
withdrawn from potential exploration 
and approximately 50 million acres of 
onshore Federal lands were excluded 
from oil and gas exploration. That 
same year Congress also agreed to 
slow the fill rate of the strategic petro- 
leum reserve to 159,000 barrels per day 
from a 1981 peak of 292,000 barrels 
per day, and earlier this year the com- 
mittee agreed to further reduce that 
rate to a minimum of 50,000 barrels 
per day. 

Minus an energy crisis we are re- 
treating on all fronts from our objec- 
tive of energy security. This is a very 
unwise policy. 

Elihu Bergman, executive director of 
Americans for Energy Independence 
wrote in a recent article entitled “The 
Glut Will End” that: 

* * * before we become too comfortable 
with the gratifying spectacle, we had better 
take stock, because there may be more 
thunderbolts over the horizon. The seduc- 
tively attractive vision of today conceals am- 
bushes that are building up to afflict us in 
the 1990's. 

From a national security perspec- 
tive, a balance-of-payments perspec- 
tive and from the perspective of insur- 
ing that our domestic energy indus- 
tries can continue to compete in a 
world market, we must pursue a bal- 
anced energy program. We cannot 
afford to put all of our eggs in one 
basket as we did in 1980 with the cre- 
ation of the Synthetic Fuels Corpora- 
tion. Neither, however, can we afford 
to tie the industries hands by continu- 
ing to shut-off more and more areas 
from exploration. 

Even now our domestic industry is 
showing an inability to produce 
enough to keep pace with demand. 
While demand was down the problem 
was masked. Weak prices and some 
major drilling disappointments are 
crimping domestic oil production. A 
strong dollar favors development of 
foreign, rather than domestic energy 
sources and recently the Department 
of the Interior lowered its estimates of 
the resource potential of the Outer 
Continental Shelf by 55 percent. 

Bergman believes world oil demand 
will increase significantly in the 1990's 
with the major pressures on world oil 
supplies coming from the less devel- 
oped and Communist countries. Ac- 
cording to Bergman: 

We have about 5 years in which to do 
something about this gloomy but inevitable 
prospect. To get anything done we had 
better start now, in a noncrisis atmosphere 
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when we are less likely to do wrong things. 
But doing so requires a reversal of our tradi- 
tional national behavior. 

We must begin that reversal now if 
Bergman's words are not to come back 
to haunt us. 

Reflecting on these crucial energy 
and environmental issues, I compli- 
ment my colleagues in the responsible 
policies which they have pursued over 
the past decade. Through the legisla- 
tion enacted by this body, we have wit- 
nessed the revitalization of our Na- 
tion’s water resources and the cleaning 
of our air. We have taken the responsi- 
bility of tightly regulating the disposal 
of hazardous wastes in an attempt to 
prevent environmental contamination, 
and we have begun the long process of 
cleaning up that environment which 
we have contaminated. 

We have enjoyed the return of a low 
price for our natural resources includ- 
ing fuel oil, gasoline and coal, and we 
even face the prospect of lower natu- 
ral gas prices in the near future. We 
have created a reserve of oil in the 
strategic petroleum reserve to protect 
our Nation from a cutoff in oil imports 
for 108 days by the end of this fiscal 
year. 

Let us take this moment to assess 
these accomplishments and challenge 
ourselves to improve upon their effec- 
tiveness. Only with these goals may 
we, as a responsible society, turn over 
a safer and more plentiful environ- 
ment to our children.e 
@ Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to recognize the 10th anniversa- 
ry of the Environmental and Energy 
Study Conference. Since 1975 this con- 
ference has provided Members with 
complete and timely reporting and 
briefings on the full range of energy 
and environmental issues. Under the 
capable new leadership of Chairman 
BILL GREEN, I am sure the conference 
will continue in the tradition of excel- 
lence set by the founder of the organi- 
zation, Richard Ottinger. 

I have been a member of the confer- 
ence for 9 of its 10 years and have 
found the quality of information to be 
consistently topnotch. On countless 
occasions I have depended on the 
EESC for an unbiased analysis of cur- 
rent legislation. In addition to the 
Weekly Report which provides infor- 
mation on recent activities and upcom- 
ing hearings, the conference schedules 
briefings from the experts and policy 
makers on the important issues of the 
day. The Briefing Book which encap- 
sulates each issue in a short cogent 
summary is well used by my staff as 
well as myself. 

This anniversary celebration is par- 
ticularly timely as tomorrow is also to 
be commemorated as World Environ- 
ment Day. It is appropriate that we 
take this opportunity to recognize and 
remain mindful of the far-reaching im- 
plications resulting from tampering or 
misuse of our environment. For exam- 
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ple, we have seen how the release of 
noxious chemicals from powerplants 
in North America causes acid rain 
which in turn has contributed to 
damage to European forests, especially 
in Germany. It is time that we begin 
to recognize the world as a great eco- 
system with complicated interdepen- 
dencies among all the subsystems. 

We must acknowledge our responsi- 
bility to maintain the faithful steward- 
ship of our natural resources in the 
manner that was set by our forefa- 
thers. With care and patience, we can 
restore some of the harm done to our 
natural lands in the past. However, 
there is no replacement of our clean 
water and air. The EESC is rich in its 
own resources and has demonstrated 
its appreciation of the work we have 
ahead of us. I am proud to be a 
member of such a group and to offer 
my tribute to this 10th anniversary.e 
@ Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
join my colleagues in commemorating 
the 10th anniversary of the Environ- 
ment and Energy Study Conference, 
and to discuss pressing global environ- 
mental issues. I want to commend the 
gentleman from Michigan, Congress- 
man Wo.LrPe and the gentleman from 
New York, Congressman GREEN for 
their leadership in holding this impor- 
tant special order. 

The study conference is the biggest 
service organization in Congress, con- 
sisting of over 360 Members of the 
House and Senate. The large member- 
ship reflects the importance of energy 
and environmental issues and the 
study conference has made a valuable 
contribution toward congressional de- 
liberations of these matters. Through- 
out its 10 years, the study conference 
has conducted briefings, issued publi- 
cations, offered informal forums, and 
hosted special activities which have 
kept members informed and sharp- 
ened the discussion of energy and en- 
vironmental legislation. 

The study conference has been a 
great help to me. As chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Human Rights and 
International Organizations—which 
has jurisdiction over the international 
environment—I have actively worked 
to address some of the world’s most 
pressing environmental issues, and will 
continue to do so. I would like to take 
this opportunity to introduce a resolu- 
tion in support of the United Nations 
Environment Program. 

In 1972, the United Nations declared 
that June 5 is to be observed world- 
wide as World Environment Day. The 
date commemorates the anniversary 
of the United Nations Conference on 
the Human Environment, held in 1972 
in Stockholm, Sweden. The Confer- 
ence was attended by representatives 
of over 113 countries and was the first 
time that environmental problems 
were formally recognized as a matter 
of global concern. It is often described 
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as a watershed event in the effort to 
address global environmental issues. 

It is particularly appropriate that we 
use this day to recognize the United 
Nations Environment Programme. 
UNEP was created as an implementing 
secretariat after the Stockholm Con- 
ference. It is an independent agency of 
the United Natons family and is 
funded by voluntary contributions 
from member governments. It is gov- 
erned by a governing council of 58 na- 
tions representing the major regions 
of North America, Latin America and 
the Caribbean, Europe, West Asia, 
Africa, Asia and the Pacific. UNEP’s 
headquarters is in Nairobi, Kenya— 
the first U.N. agency to be headquar- 
tered in a developing country. 

Among U.N. agencies, UNEP serves 
an advocate for the protection of the 
environment and natural resources, 
and encourages the integration of en- 
vironmental criteria in development 
projects to avoid unnecessary econom- 
ic and social costs. It is due largely to 
UNEP’s catalytic role that over 110 na- 
tions now have national environmen- 
tal agencies. 

UNEP has made an immeasurable 
contribution to the protection of our 
global environment. Some of its most 
notable achievements include: 

The first World Industry Conference 
on Environmental Management, 
hosted by the French Government in 
November 1984. The meeting was a 
first by a U.N. agency in cooperation 
with the International Chamber of 
Commerce, and provided business and 
industry worldwide with a forum to 
promote sustainable development in 
the Third World. 

The establishment of a worldwide 
International Registry for Potentially 
Toxic Chemicals. This was done in co- 
operation with industry and govern- 
ments as an information bridge be- 
tween developed and developing coun- 
tries in response to a need by the 
latter to ascertain the health implica- 
tions of importing, exporting or using 
chemicals. 

In 1980, UNEP instigated the forma- 
tion of the Committee on Internation- 
al Development Institutions on the 
Environment [CIDIE]. This mecha- 
nism has proven to be a crucial first 
step in fostering the integration of en- 
vironmental criteria in international 
financing. 

UNEP has established a Global En- 
vironment Monitoring System 
[GEMS] to develop methods to store, 
retrieve, and analyze natural resource 
data. 

UNEP embraces over 120 countries 
through 11 regional seas programs 
whereby nations sharing common 
coastal waters have begun the difficult 
process of creating common calibra- 
tions in monitoring coastal water pol- 
lution. 

I also want to take this opportunity 
to announce that the subcommittee 
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will be conducting a hearing on U.S. 
Policy on Biological Diversity on June 
6, 10 a.m. in 2200 Rayburn. Biological 
diversity refers to the myriad life 
forms that exist on Earth. The preser- 
vation of these life forms is, perhaps 
the most fundamental environmental 
problem facing humankind, as it is 
critical to the maintenance of our eco- 
system and to our way of life. Scien- 
tists have documented how the loss of 
biological diversity affects atmospher- 
ic quality, climatic stability, water 
supply, soil fertility, disease and pest 
control, the improvement of crop and 
livestock yields, the development of 
new medicines and pharmaceuticals 
and many other important scientific 
and industrial undertakings. 

One of the most informed discus- 
sions of biological diversity was pre- 
sented in an address by Mr. Thomas E. 
Lovejoy of the World Wildlife Fund, 
to the Annual Conference of the New 
York State Association of Independent 
Schools on November 1. The speech is 
entitled, “Making the World Safe for 
Diversity” and I want to make it avail- 
able to my colleagues through the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

MAKING THE WORLD SAFE FOR DIVERSITY 

(By Thomas E. Lovejoy) 

Whenever I see a copy of the Internation- 
al Herald Tribune I feel a twinge of nostal- 
gia for the New York Heralds Tribune—now 
extinct for many years. I am also reminded 
of that frosty morning in 1957, when as a 
schoolboy I picked up my copy of that news- 
paper with its so comfortable typeface, and 
read of a new voice in the heavens: that of 
Sputnik. Soon the United States govern- 
ment began channeling funds at a major 
rate into American science and science edu- 
cation at an unprecedented rate, with an 
emphasis on physical sciences and technolo- 


y. 

Five years later the environmental de- 
struction engendered by the arms race in 
the form of the Aswan Dam, led me to 
Egypt on behalf of Yale’s Peabody Museum 
of Natural History. Early that autumn I 
participated in a collecting expedition for 
mammals of the Eastern Desert. Like most 
desert animals they are nocturnal so we 
took jeeps into the desert by night. To be 
both safe and effective we needed an experi- 
enced guide so our first destination was a 
Bedouin camp. 

There we participated in an age old cere- 
mony. A rug was laid out upon the sand, 
transforming the entire Sahara into an 
enormous livingroom. We removed our 
shoes, sat upon it, and drank tea, bathed in 
the brilliant but pallid blue light the moon 
casts in the desert. At that moment, I by 
chance looked up to see one of the early sta- 
tellites pass overhead. That was the 
moment when I first noted the traditional 
and modern worlds rushing apart like galax- 
ies propelled by the Big Bang. Today I 
would also think of it in terms of the furti- 
lity of pinning hopes on a star when our 
feet remain fettered by degraded and impov- 
erished environments like those of most of 
the Middle East and parts of the Mediterra- 
nean. 

One has only to look around to see the 
signs of environmental deterioration. Yes- 
terday’s New York Times reports that 50% 
of West Germany's forests are affected by 
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acid rain or other pollution. In Nepal the 
mountains are being stripped of forests; the 
erosion is fierce and destroys the land. It 
chokes hydroelectric projects with silt 
which, its benefits lost to agriculture, other- 
wise plunges to the Gangetic Plain. The 
World Bank considers this deforestation 
such a problem as to make it the top priori- 
ty for its work in Napal. 

In the tropics the forests are in full re- 
treat. An area the size of Great Britain is 
deforested every year. The topics approach 
the ideal conditions for life as we know it: of 
continual warmth and wetness. Here life 
reaches its fullest expression, and the diver- 
sity of life reaches astounding levels. Per- 
haps half or more of all species of plants 
and animals occur on this 6% of the earth’s 
surface, and the arrangements between 
them are noyel and complex. There is a po- 
tential, about to be realized in the tropics, 
for mass extinctions of a sort never experi- 
enced in human history—of several hun- 
dreds of thousands of species out of a world 
total of somewhere between three and ten 
million. 

The imprecision of the estimated total 
number of species on earth indicates part of 
the problem—despite the much vaunted 
achievements of the modern scientific en- 
terprise, we remain largely ignorant about 
that branch of science most important to us 
as living creatures—namely biology. Only a 
million and a half species have actually 
been described, and the number reasonably 
studied and understood in terms of present 
knowledge can only be in the hundreds, And 
even for those few there is much to learn as 
knowledge expands. Why should anyone be 
surprised when biologists sound weak when 
asked about the merits of a particular spe- 
cies? 

The world is made up of physical gradi- 
ents of temperature, moisture, pressure, pH, 
and concentrations of various elements and 
molecules. The animals and plants that live 
near the ends of these gradients are of great 
interest to biologists. How do the archaeo- 
bacteria survive temperatures greater than 
the boiling point of water? Some years ago 
Ruth Patrick’s laboratory discovered a yeast 
generally very rare because it is found only 
in waters of high mercury content. It is ca- 
pable of removing mercury compounds from 
water and depositing quicksilver in a va- 
cuole, The potential usefulness of this spe- 
cies in cleaning up waste and polluted 
waters is obvious. 

These species at the ends of gradients are 
even more useful in what they can tell us 
about the limits under which life can exist, 
and the solutions these species have evolved 
for such extreme conditions. These are the 
real environmental extremists and they are 
to be treasured. The point is really valid for 
all species: namely the full potential for the 
growth of biological knowledge depends on 
the ability to study the full variety of life 
on earth. 

I occasionally encounter the attitude of 
why bother about these extinctions when 
extinction is the almost universal experi- 
ence of all species of life to have existed on 
this planet? I usually see a glimmer of un- 
derstanding when I ask if the questioner 
would like to visit the herd of small dino- 
saurs that I have managed to sequester in 
the South Bronx. We in North America con- 
sider Limulus, the horseshoe crab as rather 
ordinary, but for scientists visiting for the 
first time it is a special treat to glimpse a 
species apparently little changed in the 
course of 150 million years. My apocryphal 
dinosaurs and the humble horseshoe crab 
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both relate to the importance of biological 
knowledge and all its attendant benefits for 
human society. The massive extinctions 
which loom would be a devastating anti-in- 
tellectual act. 

Another version of this approach is to 
remain passive about it all. Mass extinctions 
have occurred before so shouldn’t we just 
let things take their course? Only recently 
has it appeared that mass extinction may be 
a somewhat regular event. Why this has 
only just come to light I don’t know. One is 
tempted to say the paleontologists had their 
heads in the sand but, then again, that is 
their job. But today’s situation and that of 
the dinosaurs are not analogous, and besides 
it probably wasn’t much fun to be a dino- 
saur in those last saurian moments. The di- 
nosaurs did not do it to themselves; their 
world fell apart beneath them. We have the 
ability to prevent this if we wish, and unless 
nuclear winter is invoked, I doubt our ac- 
tions will lead to our own extinction, al- 
though plenty of misery will be engendered. 

The problem is more than an intellectual 
one, for there is a web, rather like the hand- 
iwork of spiders in an abandoned cellar, of 
unseen connections between the biological 
world and human society. There are obvious 
links such as the millions of people alive 
and healthy because of medicines derived 
from the wild. Fully a quarter of the United 
States Gross National Product derives from 
wild species and wildlands. Obvious too are 
some of what Paul Ehrlich calls public serv- 
ices, such as the economic benefits of water- 
shed forests, but most of these remain un- 
recognized, and are neither evaluated nor 
included in the economic calculus of most 
governments. 

Less obvious is what dwindling natural re- 
sources mean to rising costs of living, and 
when mistakenly counted, to inflation. It is 
difficult to separate cost increases from de- 
creasing supply and those from increasing 
demand—generally both have been occur- 


ring simultaneously. But the point has to be 
valid. In colonial Connecticut it was illegal 
to serve shad to servants more than twice a 
week, and today’s salmon and lobster prices 


undoubtedly partly reflect diminishing 
supply. Substitution—today’s trash fish be- 
coming tomorrow's delicacy—is possible for 
a while, but it doesn’t work indefinitely and 
each overexploited resource wreaks an eco- 
nomic toll. 

There are echoes of this on the national 
level in the correlation between living stand- 
ards and biological impoverishment. Those 
nations which have lost a significant portion 
of their biological diversity are also ones 
that suffer declining standards of living. Co- 
lumbus’ log records he “never beheld so 
fair” an isle as Hispaniola. Haiti on the 
western end became France’s most valuable 
colony, and led Napoleon, because he failed 
to retake it after its revolution, to abandon 
his ambitions to conquer the New World. 
Today it is the poorest and most densely 
populated nation in the western hemi- 
sphere. Only 9% of the forests remain, only 
on the steepest slopes and in the most inac- 
cessible places. El Salvador, the most dense- 
ly populated non-island nation presents a 
similar picture. The relationship between 
national ecologies and national economies is 
complex, but it is clear when landscapes are 
used to the point that large numbers of spe- 
cies have vanished, that they have been mis- 
used and that the carrying capacity of the 
land is overshot. One scarcely need point 
out that this generates social and political 
problems that reach beyond the borders of 
such countries to the most powerful nations 
on earth. 
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Recently Julian Simon has questioned 
concerns about population growth, natural 
resources and the human condition. The 
matter certainly is not simple. It is not a 
question of the survival of certain species or 
human welfare. The fate of people and of 
the Creation are very bound together. Some 
development is necessary before the people 
of tropical lands can be more concerned 
about the environment. The tropical forest 
slash and burn agriculturalists, whose incur- 
sions are bemoaned by many, have no 
choice but to destroy forest to feed them- 
selves and their families. Development of 
sonte sort is necessary to provide them a 
suitable alternative. This is why the World 
Conservation Strategy developed by the 
International Union for the Conservation of 
Nature can be summarized as: development 
depends on conservation and conservation 
depends on development—of the right sort 
of course. 

What is disturbing about Simon’s book, 
“The Resourceful Earth,” is its blind faith 
that everything will work out and that the 
more people the merrier. It is pinned in part 
on the recurring hope that technology will 
solve any problems. The latest version of 
this is that biological engineering will, like 
some technological methadone, free us from 
our dependence on the biota. In reality it 
only illuminates the dependence further: to 
realize the full potential of biological engi- 
neering it is necessary to protect the full 
array of genetic material, i.e., the diversity 
of life. 

The people and biological resource issue is 
far from simple. It revolves around the eco- 
logical paradox: to exist, any plant or 
animal, ourselves included, must affect our 
environment. Seen on a global scale that is 
why our atmosphere is different from that 
of any known planet, and it is profoundly 
disturbing that we are beginning to notice 
changes on such a vast scale as the atmos- 
phere meaning we are beginning to tinker 
with the basic physics and chemistry of the 
planet. The dilemma, of course, revolves 
around what are the acceptable and reason- 
able ways, what is the reasonable scale, for 
people to be affecting their environment? 

Sometimes I wonder if the environmental 
problem is not one of the familiar? We are 
clearly approaching our use of the planet 
differently than were we to have just ar- 
rived with a colonization plan. Such a plan 
would surely include a global system of pro- 
tected wild areas, a representative series of 
ecosystems which could serve as an interna- 
tional bureau of ecological standards. Such 
protected ecosystems provide a basis for 
measuring success and failure with which 
similar ecosystems are being manipulated 
for production of various sorts. Such a 
system of protected ecosystems in fact con- 
stitutes the only rational basis for managing 
the biology of our planet. It is sobering how 
far from completion such a system is. 

This is not an easy time to grow up in, not 
like the golden glow Eisenhower years so 
rudely interrupted by Sputnik. Students 
today must learn to appreciate diversity of 
cultures, and in nature, to an extent never 
before, because each of them will, by their 
votes and daily decisions, be contributing to 
the problem or the resolution. Julian Simon 
is right on two points: First, that people 
cannot ingest a constant diet of gloom and 
doom; and second, people will be the solu- 
tion to the problem—if there is to be a solu- 
tion. 

I have not said much about the ethical 
and moral side of this topic, but a lot of the 
hope lies there. Diversity is, in fact, a much 
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greater source of joy and fun than the ho- 
mogenized cultures that homogenize their 
landscapes, and the homogenized landscapes 
that homogenize cultures. John F. Kennedy 
probably was thinking only of cultures 
when he used the phrase “making the world 
safe for diversity” but I am sure he would 
have recognized the interdependence of cul- 
tural and biological diversity. 

A week ago as I sat in a meeting of the 
Smithsonian Council listening to the need 
for a new larger facility to store and exhibit 
larger aircraft and spacecraft—Concordes, 
747’s, the space shuttle—my mind wandered 
to undesigned generations of air and space- 
craft, and needs for yet larger facilities. 
Would we, I wondered, someday hear the 
Smithsonian seek an appropriation to house 
and old and worn out planet? I think not, 
for I believe we are up to the challenge to 
manage the earth properly—this magnifi- 
cent planet of life. 

H. Con. Res. 158 


Concurrent resolution in support of the 
United Nations Environment Program 


Whereas nations around the world are 
confronting increasing demands on soil and 
water systems; 

Whereas populations are fleeing drought 
conditions and starvation, complicating for- 
eign relations; 

Whereas the number of chemcial and in- 
dustrial related accidents is increasing in 
number and severity, as evidenced by the 
Bhopal and Mexico City disasters; 

Whereas the world’s renewable resource 
bases are shrinking and potentially renew- 
able resources are not being wisely man- 
aged; 

Whereas pollution continues to alter the 
climate and seas in ways that have profound 
implications for global productivity; 

Whereas environmental problems such as 
soil erosion, tropical deforestation, desertifi- 
cation, pollution, and wildlife loss (both 
plant and animal), are a source of human 
misery and instability in developing nations 
and affect the economic well-being and na- 
tional security of the United States; 

Whereas the United Nations Environment 
Program was established in 1972 as an inde- 
pendent, voluntarily-funded agency of the 
United Nations system to coordinate and 
catalyze global actions to address the major 
environmental problems; 

Whereas this agency, through its Global 
Environmental Monitoring System, its 
International Register of Potentially Toxic 
Chemicals, its Regional Seas Program, its 
convening of the Conference on Environ- 
mental Management, its joint collaboration 
with members of national parliaments and 
legislatures worldwide, its extensive consul- 
tation with academic and scientifc commu- 
nities and non-governmental organizations, 
and its several environmental action pro- 
grams, has made a significant contribution 
in arresting environmental degradation, pro- 
moting sustainable development, and im- 
proving the quality of life for all people, es- 
pecially those in the developing world; 

Whereas the capacity of these different 
programs and activities to respond to in- 
creasing national and international de- 
mands is deteriorating due to uncertain 
funding sources; 

Whereas the annual budget of the United 
Nations Environment Program has not in- 
creased since 1974; 

Whereas past and present Administrations 
have testified on many occasions how im- 
portant the United Nations Environment 
Program is to United States interests and 
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have provided critical leadership and sup- 
port to this institution; and 

Whereas this support is now in question: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the United States Gov- 
ernment, in its endeavor to enhance the ca- 
pacity of developing societies to become self- 
sufficient, to mitigate the effects of drought 
and starvation and lessen human misery, to 
encourage the wise use of natural resources, 
to preserve the health of environmental sys- 
tems, to promote global peace and security, 
and to gain more benefit from United States 
foreign assistance programs, should main- 
tain the level of its contribution to the 
United Nations Environment Program at no 
less than the amount of its 1973 contribu- 
tion.e 
@ Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to have this op- 
portunity to participate in today’s spe- 
cial order celebrating the 10th anni- 
versary of the Environmental and 
Energy Study Conference. While serv- 
ing in the Congress, I have found the 
Study Conference to be a valuable re- 
source. Its publications, briefings, 
meetings, research papers, and special 
services have been informative, 
thoughtful, and reliable. 

Since its inception in 1975 as an en- 
vironmental caucus, the organization 
has grown both in numbers and in ex- 
pertise. Its services have been expand- 
ed to include energy and it currently 
boasts a membership of more than 360 
participants from the House and 
Senate. Presently, it is the largest leg- 
islative service organization in Con- 
gress. 


Although this country has accom- 
plished a great deal, we continue to 


face enormous environmental and 
energy challenges. Air pollution, clean 
water, hazardous waste, and energy se- 
curity are only a few of the issues that 
demand our attention today, and will 
for many years to come. If we are to 
solve these problems, it will take a de- 
termined effort from all sides. I am 
sure that, through its multifaceted ac- 
tivities, the Environmental and 
Energy Study Conference will contin- 
ue to play a leadership role in these ef- 
forts. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a privilege to join 
with my colleagues in saluting the 
Study Conference and its founders on 
its 10th anniversary. May I also 
extend my sincere wishes for many 
more successful years.@ 

@ Mr. WIRTH. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to join with the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GREEN] and my 
many other colleagues in saluting the 
Environmental and Energy Study Con- 
ference on its 10th anniversary. Many 
of our friends rising tonight from both 
sides of the aisle to commemorate this 
anniversary are among those of us 
who were founding members of the 
EESC. I am confident that they, and 
all who have since become members of 
the Conference, join with me in com- 
mending the Conference's officers and 
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staff for a job well done—indeed, a job 
which has far exceeded our original 
expectations of 10 years ago. 


Over the years, the breadth of the 
issues addressed by EESC has grown 
in direct proportion to the increasing 
complexities this body confronts in its 
ongoing resolve to ensure that this 
Nation reaches toward a secure energy 
future and a safe and healthy environ- 
ment for all American citizens. The 
policy analyses provided members of 
the Conference have proven an im- 
measurable aid in helping to guide us 
through some of the most difficult 
and contentious issues we have faced 
in the Congress over the past decade— 
from reauthorization of the Clean Air 
Act, RCRA, the Clean Water Act, and 
the creation of Superfund to the 
highly emotional debate surrounding 
deregulation of natural gas and oil. In 
each case, the EESC had produced 
timely, well-thought out analyses of 
all positions, in the process assisting 
the policymaking process in a manner 
few others can provide. 

It is appropriate that we rise to 
salute EESC on the eve of World Envi- 
ronment Day. In recent years, the 
EESC and its sister organization, the 
Environmental and Energy Study In- 
stitute, have helped focus attention on 
the growing importance of examining 
natural resources challenges in their 
global context. As our economic inter- 
dependence within the global commu- 
nity has grown, so too has the recogni- 
tion that environmental consider- 
ations throughout the world, in devel- 
oped and developing countries alike, 
must be examined. Both the Confer- 
ence and the Institute have been in 
the forefront of the Congress in bring- 
ing Members’ attention to the impera- 
tive of global considerations—be it the 
ongoing drought and famine in Africa 
or the threats to water quality 
throughout the developing nations or 
the experiences of the Western Euro- 
pean nations in their ongoing fight 
against the devastation wrought by 
acid rain. 

Mr. Speaker, considerable environ- 
mental challenges remain before this 
body, challenges which go the heart of 
meeting our responsibilities to both 
current and future generations of 
American citizens. I am confident that 
the Congress will stand up to those 
challenges, aided by the strong sup- 
port for such action we enjoy from the 
American public. Likewise, I am confi- 
dent that EESC will play a major role 
in helping us reach those goals and 
welcome their continued support, 
input and expertise.e 
è Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to extend my congratulations to the 
Environmental and Energy Study Con- 
ference, its founder, Richard Ottinger, 
our former colleague, and all of its of- 
ficers, as EESC celebrates its 10th an- 
niversary. 
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The Environmental and Energy 
Study Conference, with its unique bi- 
cameral and bipartisan composition, 
has performed an outstanding service 
over the past 10 years in providing the 
Members and staff of the House and 
the Senate with invaluable, objective 
information about the substance of 
and prospects for energy and environ- 
mental legislation in the Congress. 

Its briefings about energy and envi- 
ronmental issues for Members and 
staff have often provided the critical 
forum for exchanges of views that 
have led to more balanced legislation. 
Such briefings have provided rare op- 
portunities for House and Senate 
Members and staff to share and test 
ideas before their peers in a setting 
where others can objectively evaluate 
the merits of positions taken. ¢ 

The Environmental and Enèrgy 
Study Conference’s weekly bulletin 
has become an indispensable source of 
information about the legislative proc- 
ess. Its comprehensive approach to 
energy and environmental issues, with 
perspectives about the prospects for 
passage of legislation, offers the only 
complete picture of the week’s energy 
and environmental calendar. 

Mr. Speaker, it is appropriate that 
we are celebrating the 10th anniversa- 
ry of EESC on the event of World En- 
vironmental Day. Although we have 
made considerable progress in the 
United States in protecting public 
health and the environment in the 
past 10 years, there is growing recogni- 
tion that many of these problems are 
global problems as well. 

Acid rain is clearly a worldwide prob- 
lem. Anyone who has followed this 
issue even casually over the past sever- 
al years knows that we face serious 
and widespread acid damages unless 
we move quickly to reduce the sulfur 
dioxide and nitrogen oxides pollution 
that causes acid rain. 

Evidence continues to mount that in 
ignoring the acid rain problem we risk 
an environmental and economic trage- 
dy of historic proportions—not just in 
New England but over large parts of 
our country—and not just in this coun- 
try but in Canada and Western Europe 
as well. 

In a national survey in 1982 the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency 
[EPA] found that lakes in large parts 
of New England, the Upper Midwest, 
the Mountain West, and the South- 
east are vulnerable to acid rain, be- 
cause their soils are low in natural 
minerals, such as lime, that can neu- 
tralize acids. The region with the larg- 
est sensitive area was not New Eng- 
land but the Southeast where, by un- 
happy coincidence, acid-forming sulfur 
dioxide emissions have increased more 
than fivefold since 1950. 

The World Resources Institute re- 
cently published a new study warning 
that large areas of the West face the 
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threat of serious acidification dam- 
ages. 

Lakes are but a small part of the 
problem. Forests are showing signs of 
a precipitous unexplained decline over 
large areas of the Eastern United 
States, and acid rain, along with other 
air pollutants, leads the list of suspect- 
ed causes. 

Once lush spruce and fir forests on 
Eastern mountains, such as Camel’s 
Hump in Vermont and Mount Mitchell 
in North Carolina, are now littered 
with dead or dying trees—resembling 
battlefields more than forests. Trees 
are also suffering in the Midwest, es- 
pecially in the heavily polluted Ohio 
River Basin, where much of the acid 
rain in the Eastern United States 
originates. The growth of economical- 
ly important pine species, vital to the 
economy of many States in the South- 
east, has declined dramatically in the 
past decade. 

The warning signs could hardly be 
more clear. Those who label such con- 
cern alarmist have only to consider 
the acid devastation that has already 
befallen Central Europe and Scandi- 
navia. In Sweden and Norway more 
than 30,000 lakes have been acidified. 
In West Germany the government re- 
ported in 1984 that fully one-half of 
the nation’s trees have been damaged 
by air pollution. Official skepticism 
over acid rain in these countries, as in 
most of Western Europe, has given 
way to public alarm and government 
action. It is time that the United 
States followed suit. 

The tragic Union Carbide gas leak in 
Bhopal, India, that resulted in over 
2,000 dead and 150,000 injured has 
made all the world gasp. 

We owe a great debt to chemical 
companies—their products are essen- 
tial to our society and benefit millions 
of people around the world. But along 
with the benefits, there are dangers. 
We can no longer ignore the public 
health risks posed by poison gases 
leaked from chemical plants. 

I think Bhopal has changed our way 
of looking at the chemical industry. 
We now know that poisonous chemi- 
cals can injure in large or small 
amounts, instantly or over many 
years. Because they kill indiscrimi- 
nately and casually, they must be han- 
dled with extraordinary care. 

By sensitizing the public to this risk, 
Bhopal forces us to scrutinize the 
chemical industry. What we are learn- 
ing is not reassuring. 

The chemical industry cannot con- 
tinue to operate on a worldwide honor 
system. It is a system which cannot 
work. Competitive pressures discour- 
age any investment in pollution con- 
trol. Companies are reluctant to make 
investments for public health protec- 
tion which may not be matched by 
others in the industry. As a result the 
whole industry tends to move toward 
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the level of pollution control of the 
dirtiest company. 

We face this situation because all 
levels of government have abdicated 
their responsibility to prevent leaks of 
poison gases into the public’s air 
supply. 

We clearly have a crisis of inaction 
at EPA today across the many pro- 
grams that were adopted by Congress 
to protect public health. 

The challenge for the Environmen- 

tal and Energy Study Conference and 
for all of us who care about health 
and environmental issues is to bring 
the facts before the Members of Con- 
gress and the American public and 
seek equitable and fair policy solutions 
to these difficult problems.e@ 
è Mr. LUNDINE. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to join my colleagues in commemorat- 
ing the 10th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Environmental and Energy 
Study Conference. I think it is espe- 
cially fitting that we reflect on the job 
the EESC does at this time because, as 
Members know, tomorrow is World 
Environment Day. 

Although the job of protecting our 
environment at home is far from done, 
I think that we are all increasingly 
aware of the environmental crisis in 
the developing world. As chairman of 
the House Banking Committee’s Sub- 
committee on International Develop- 
ment Institutions and Finance, I am 
particularly aware of the ways in 
which inappropriate environmental 
planning and management can quickly 
create serious economic problems in 
poor countries desparate to develop 
rapidly. The subcommittee held exten- 
sive hearings on environmental prac- 
tices of the multilateral development 
banks during the 98th Congress and 
made recommendations to relevant 
agencies on how environmental infor- 
mation could be collected and used to 
help plan sustainable development 
strategies. I am pleased to say that a 
number of the subcommittee’s sugges- 
tions have been adopted, both by the 
U.S. administration and by several of 
the multilateral development banks 
themselves. 

I am also happy to note that the En- 
vironmental and Energy Study Con- 
ference has recently begun a new 
project called Helping Developing 
Countries Help Themselves: Toward a 
Congressional Agenda for Improved 
Resource Management in the Third 
World. I expect the recommendations 
that will result from this study to be 
of great use to the members of my 
subcommittee as we continue to review 
the impact of U.S.-funded develop- 
ment projects on the natural resource 
base of the Third World. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, let us all con- 
gratulate the EESC on having its 10th 
year with such a wealth of accomplish- 
ment and such exciting plans for the 
future.e 
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@ Mr. MORRISON of Washington. 
Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to be able 
to take this opportunity to extend my 
congratulations to the Environmental 
and Energy Study Conference [EESC] 
as it celebrates its 10th anniversary. 
When I first came to Congress 5 years 
ago, I quickly learned that the EESC 
provided a balanced and comprehen- 
sive review of the many energy and en- 
vironmental issues before Congress 
and the efforts to deal with these 
issues. Since that time, the EESC has 
continued to live up to its reputation 
and its publications have become a 
valued resource in my office. 


It is appropriate that the EESC is 
celebrating its anniversary at a time 
when the consideration of energy and 
environmental legislation requires an 
ever increasing amount of Congress’ 
time and effort. A review of the 
weekly bulletin published every 
Monday by the EESC provides a 
graphic illustration of the wide range 
of issues affecting the health, safety 
and well-being of this and future gen- 
erations that must be addressed. It 
also illustrates the interrelationship 
between many issues and the need for 
greater understanding of this relation- 
ship if we are to reach a comprehen- 
sive solution to the problems we are 
facing. 

I think that the subject of food irra- 
diation, which I have become increas- 
ingly involved with in the past 3 years, 
provide a good example of the need to 
examine one issue in the context of 
other environmental issues facing 
Congress. 


Food irradiation is a process where- 
by ionizing energy is used to treat har- 
vested food commodities to protect 
them from pests and to inhibit spoil- 
age. While this process offers obvious 
benefits to the commercial sector, it 
also has the potential to be part of the 
solution to two environmental prob- 
lems now facing Congress. The first 
has to do with the use of postharvest 
fumigants, such as ethylene dibromide 
[EDB], that are now used to protect 
food from pest infestation. There is a 
genuine concern regarding the toxic 
residue left by these fumigants, and ir- 
radiation offers an alternative that 
has been proven safe and effective. 
The second, and more pressing, prob- 
lem involves the efforts worldwide to 
provide food to the hungry in many 
underdeveloped countries. One of the 
major obstacles to these efforts is that 
spoilage significantly reduces the 
amount of food that reaches the 
world’s hungry. Food irradiation ex- 
tends the life of fresh fruits, vegeta- 
bles and grains and has the potential 
to minimize the amount of food lost 
due to spoilage while in transit and 
during distribution. 

While the issue of food irradiation is 
relatively uncomplicated, it does illus- 
trate the need for accurate informa- 
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tion in order to properly evaluate the 
potential impacts of our decisions here 
in Congress. The EESC has admirably 
served as a source of information for 
the past 10 years, and I am certain 
that it will continue to do so for many 
years to come.@ 

è Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today to pay tribute to the Envi- 
ronmental Energy Study Conference 
on its 10th anniversary and to discuss 
some of the changes that have come 
about in the attitude of Americans to 
the environment. The Study Confer- 
ence, which was founded in 1975 by 
then Representative Richard Ottinger 
and 10 fellow Members, has grown to 
include over 250 Members of the 
House. In addition, the Study Confer- 
ence admitted Members of the Senate 
beginning in 1976, and today there are 
70 Senators who are members of that 
conference. In the period of time since 
the formation of the Environmental 
and Energy Study Conference was 
formed, the Congress has succeeded in 
passing landmark legislation that will 
go a long way toward improving the 
American environment. 

For too many years Americans had 
squandered the rich resources of the 
American lands. Respect for the land 
and the rich resources that it provided 
was sorely lacking. In my years in Con- 
gress, and especially in the years since 
the formation of the Environmental 
and Energy Study Conference, the 
Congress has taken many remedial ac- 
tions which have represented a good 
first step in correcting our long-stand- 
ing tradition of disregard for the envi- 
ronment. 

In fact, in the last 10 or so years, 
Congress has taken dramatic action to 
improve both the looks and the qual- 
ity of the American landscape. Meas- 
ures like the Superfund and the Re- 
source Conservation and Recovery Act 
have gone a long way toward improv- 
ing the regulation of the disposal of 
hazardous wastes, and measures like 
the Clean Air and Clean Water Act 
have made our environment a health- 
ier one in which to live. There is still 
more work to be done. We have, how- 
ever, developed both an awareness and 
concern for the Environment that will 
ensure that we keep working toward 
the goal of creating a healthier and 
more beautiful America. 

The Environmental and Energy 
Study Conference has encouraged this 
by providing information on actions 
that affect the environment, by pro- 
viding lectures and seminars that 
focus on specific areas of concern, and 
by generally making all Members of 
Congress more aware of the need to 
protect and preserve our environment. 

In its 10 years the Environmental 
and Energy Study Conference has en- 
couraged and facilitated the passage 
of legislation that safeguards the envi- 
ronment and the public health. In 
those 10 years we have made great 
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strides in protecting our environment, 
however, there is still more work to be 
done. I am sure that in the capable 
hands of Chairman BILL GREEN and 
Vice Chairman Bos WIsE in th House, 
and Chairman SLADE Gorton and Vice 
Chairman ALBERT GORE in the Senate, 
we can continue to advance American 
concern for the environment and pro- 
vide a better world for present and 
future generations of Americans.@ 

è Mr. HEFTEL of Hawaii. Mr. Speak- 
er, it gives me great pleasure to par- 
ticipate in this special order honoring 
the Environmental and Energy Study 
Conference on this its 10th anniversa- 
ry of serving the Congress. 

The Environmental and Energy 
Study Conference was born out of the 
creative genius of our distinguished 
former colleague, Dick Ottinger, who 
in 1975 saw a critical need for an infor- 
mation gathering service that would 
assist Members with the critical envi- 
ronmental and energy decisions that 
were then confronting the Congress. 
The hallmark of the original Environ- 
mental Study Conference was its posi- 
tion of issue nonadvocacy, and this 
continues to govern the Conference. It 
is fair to say, however, that the assist- 
ance rendered by the Conference and 
its creative and talented staff during 
these crucial days was instrumental in 
guiding the Members of the House and 
the Senate. 

I am proud to have served on the ex- 
ecutive committee over the past 4 
years and I look forward to serving 
with our new House and Senate lead- 
ers, Congressmen BILL GREEN and BoB 
Wise and Senators SLADE GorTON and 
At Gore. The Environmental and 
Energy Study Conference is in good 
hands as it begins its second decade of 
service to the Congress. I am confident 
that it will continue to serve the Con- 
gress in an exemplary fashion in the 
years ahead.e@ 

@ Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, in 
commemoration of this special order 
on the tenth anniversary of the Envi- 
ronmental and Energy Study Confer- 
ence, I am submitting the remarks of 
the Honorable Russell Train before 
the World Affairs Council of Northern 
California for your consideration: 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT: THE 
GLOBAL CHALLENGE 
(Remarks of Hon. Russell E. Train, Presi- 
dent, World Wildlife Fund-U.S., The 

World Affairs Council of Northern Cali- 

fornia, June 18, 1984) 

At the start of this decade, the eminent 
American biologist, E.O. Wilson, was asked 
to describe the one event likely to happen in 
the 1980s that our descendants will most 
regret, even those living a thousand years 
from now. 

He answered that: “The worst thing that 
can happen—will happen—is not energy de- 
pletion, economic collapse, limited nuclear 
war, or conquest by a totalitarian govern- 
ment. As terrible as these catastrophes 
would be for us, they can be repaired within 
a few generations. The one process ongoing 
in the 1980s that will take millions of years 
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to correct is the loss of genetic and species 
diversity by the destruction of natural habi- 
tats. This is the folly our descendants are 
least likely to forgive us.” 

For most of us, that must come as star- 
tling news indeed. We had no idea that we 
were suffering such losses in biological di- 
versity. And we find it very hard to under- 
stand why such losses should rank as an 
even worse catastrophe than limited nuclear 
war or economic collapse. 

Beyond and behind the human suffering 
and deprivation—and the political and eco- 
nomic instability—that afflict so many 
countries of the Third World, and that fre- 
quently dominate the news from those 
countries, is another kind of devastation 
that we rarely see or hear about but that is 
intimately linked to the political, social and 
economic unrest in those areas. I speak of 
the environmental devastation that is occur- 
ring in many of those countries—a devasta- 
tion that is often both a root cause and a 
result of the human problems. 

I want to talk, briefly, today about that 
devastation, about some of its causes and 
consequences and, above all, about how vital 
it is that we take immediate, tangible steps 
toward trying to help them achieve politi- 
cal, social and economic stability. 

The environmental movement that 
emerged in this country and spread across 
the world in the past 15 years rests to a 
large extent upon a single, surpassing in- 
sight: that continued human progress and 
well-being depend upon the sustainable use 
of the basic biological and natural resources 
of the earth we inhabit. The point is not 
that these resources cannot or should not 
be used for human purposes. Rather, the 
point is that these resources can only con- 
tinue to serve human purposes—and to sup- 
port human life—if they are used in ways 
that do not strike at their basic integrity. 

That is why I have always believed and 
argued that, over the long run, there is no 
inherent conflict among our major goals 
and concerns—environmental, economic, 
energy, agricultural, social. What we need to 
develop are convergent strategies which 
enable us to move, over the long term, 
toward the simultaneous achievement of 
these goals—strategies that allow us to 
achieve a long-term sustainable relationship 
between people and resources. 

In this connection, let me briefly outline 
what is happening to tropical forests, why it 
is happening and why our own future—as 
well as that of the developing world—will be 
deeply affected by it. 

During this century, humankind has 
wiped out about half the world’s tropical 
forests. The remaining forest covers about 
6% of the earth's surface—an area that adds 
up to about the size of the United States 
west of the Mississippi River. At current 
rates, every year we are destroying an area 
of tropical forest the size of the states of 
Pennsylvania or Ohio. One authority (Dr. 
Peter Raven) has estimated that, at current 
rates, we face the prospect of “total destruc- 
tion of tropical moist forest, the richest and 
biologically most poorly known ecosystem in 
the world, by the early decades of the next 
century.” 

The tropical forests are by far the world's 
largest treasure trove of genetic materials 
and diverse biological species. Estimates are 
that between five and ten million species of 
plants and animals now live on earth, and I 
suspect that these estimates are very much 
on the low side. About half of these species 
live in the tropical forests. As the forests go, 
so do these species. One thousand species a 
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year is a conservative estimate of the cur- 
rent extinction rate. By the end of the 
decade, that could well rise to 10,000 species 
a year—or one species every hour. During 
the lifetimes of many of us, we could—if ex- 
tinction rates continue to accelerate—anni- 
hilate as much as one-fourth of the species 
that now inhabit the earth. 

So why does it matter? For at least three 
reasons: (1) when a species is gone, it is gone 
forever—we cannot bring it back or create it 
anew; (2) we don't really know what we're 
losing; and (3) on the basis of what we do 
know, we can be certain that we are throw- 
ing away an enormous untapped potential 
for improving the human lot. 

Scientists have named only one-sixth of 
all the species in the world, and only a frac- 
tion of these have been studied for possible 
uses to mankind. What we know of that 
fraction suggests that they represent poten- 
tial benefits to humankind that are as great 
as they are incalculable. 

To mention briefly just a few of the bene- 
fits we already receive from the world’s di- 
verse wild species: 

In the field of pharmaceuticals and medi- 
cine, they generate products whose world- 
wide across-the-counter sales amount to an 
estimated $40 billion a year. 

In agriculture, regular infusions of superi- 
or genetic materials into crop plants ac- 
count for at least 1 percent of increased pro- 
ductivity a year—an estimated $1 billion 
worth in the U.S. alone. 

Virtually all of our agricultural crops 
come from wild species. Moreover, we rely 
on only eight varieties of food crops for 
about 75 percent of our food, and more than 
98 percent of the crop production in the 
United States is based on plant species from 
outside. Because modern agriculture de- 
pends on the intensive cultivation of a few 
crops, it is increasingly vulnerable to pests, 
diseases and climatic changes unless wild 
relatives are available for cross-breeding 
with domestic varieties. Indeed, the ability 
of modern agriculture to produce enough 
food for the growing population of the 
world in the decades ahead will require a 
rich reservoir of biological diversity upon 
which we can constantly draw to increase 
yields and develop new and pest-resistant 
crops. 

Only three years ago, a single species of 
corn was discovered which could transform 
global agriculture. Not only is it a perennial 
but it can grow in extremely damp soils and, 
thus, has the potential of increasing corn 
output worldwide by about $1 billion a year. 
It is also resistant to at least four leading 
diseases that now cause a 1 percent loss—or 
about $500 million worth—to the world’s 
corn harvest each year. 

Estimates are that, in agriculture alone, 
breakthroughs in genetic engineering will 
generate products worth $50 billion to $100 
billion a year well before the end of the cen- 
tury. How much of that potential can be re- 
alized will depend upon how much genetic 
diversity the scientists have to work with. 

The massive and accelerating loss of the 
world’s wealth of biological and genetic di- 
versity is only one consequence—although a 
consequence of major proportions—of the 
destruction and devastation of tropical for- 
ests. The long list of adverse environmental 
and human consequences includes both de- 
sertification and flooding, the loss of invalu- 
able watersheds, soil erosion and sedimenta- 
tion, disruption of irrigation and water sup- 
plies, shrinking agricultural productivity as 
a result of flooding, acute fuelwood short- 
ages (in the developing countries some 
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three-fourths of wood harvested is used for 
fuel, and in some countries firewood is the 
main fuel of 90 percent of the people). If 
forest destruction remains unchecked, the 
eventual result of these and other environ- 
mental consequences will be hunger and dis- 
ease among large and spreading segments of 
the population of the developing world. 

In this connection, I commend to your at- 
tention a searching article on the extent 
and implications of global deforestation in 
the Spring issue of Foreign Affairs. “Each 
time,” the author writes, “we read of floods, 
landslides, starvation and loss of life in 
India, Brazil, the Philippines, Haiti, East 
Africa, and elsewhere in the tropics, we are 
reading about problems caused or exacer- 
bated by environmental destruction, often 
of rain forest.” * 

One final, potential consequence of rain 
forest destruction that would directly and 
drastically affect us all: the warming of the 
earth’s climate as a result of excessive 
amounts of carbon dioxide in the atmos- 
phere. What that could cause—in the view 
of some scientists, although they do not all 
agree—is a melting of the polar ice caps, the 
flooding of coastal cities and a massive dis- 
ruption to world agriculture—as, for exam- 
ple, the movement of the corn belt from the 
midwestern United States several hundred 
miles north into Canada. A recent article in 
Science magazine concluded that reducing 
deforestation could well be the single most 
effective step we could take to achieve a 
dramatic slowdown in the rate of carbon di- 
oxide increase: not only does the reduction 
of deforestation cut the release of carbon di- 
oxide into the atmosphere, but it also cuts 
the amount of carbon dioxide already in the 
atmosphere because living forests consume 
carbon dioxide and release oxygen. 

What makes the accelerating loss of tripi- 
cal forests and species so tragic is that their 
destruction—like a great deal of the envi- 
ronmental degradation that occurs in the 
Third World countries—has much the same 
source as the exploding population rates in 
those countries: the desperate attempt by 
the poor to stay alive and to stave off disas- 
ter. 

The late Barbara Ward once wrote: “One 
of the saddest of all metaphors is surely 
that of eating the seed corn. Yet the inexo- 
rable pressures of population on a limited 
environment and its resources are at the 
moment forcing hundreds of millions of 
people to do just this, to burn cow dung in- 
stead of using it to enrich the soil, to culti- 
vate steep slopes until the precious earth is 
washed away down the rivers.” 

Some two-thirds of tropical forest losses 
are the result of agricultural activities—for 
the most part undertaken by the poor who 
simply have no choice but to eke out a 
meager and precarious existence by clearing 
a patch of tropical forest, farming it for a 
few years, and moving on to clear another 
patch. 

Despite their lush growth, most tropical 
forest grows on soils that are virtually ster- 
ile and simply cannot support human agri- 
culture on any sustained basis. Nearly all of 
the nutrients in these forests lie in the lush 
life of the forests themselves and in thin 
layers of rotting matter on the surface of 
the soil. Once cleared, they can support 
some agriculture at a low level of productivi- 
ty for two or three years at the most. 

A 1983 report of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank observed that: “All too 
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often, forests have been cleared for agricul- 
ture on soils that should never have been 
disturbed.” The report went on to suggest 
that: “About 50 percent of Latin America’s 
land should probably be under permanent 
forest cover, including large areas of tropi- 
cal soils, e.g., in the Amazon Basin, and 
areas of fragile soils in parts of the Andes, 
Central America, and other mountainous re- 
gions.” 

Besides having virtually all of the world’s 
tropical forests, the nations of the develop- 
ing world have most of the world’s poor— 
and millions upon millions of those poor 
have little alternative, if they want to stay 
alive, but to mine the tropical forests for 
food and fuel. The World Bank estimates 
that, of the 2.5 billion people now living in 
the tropics, 1 billion exist in a state of abso- 
lute poverty. That means that they have no 
assurance whatsoever that they will be able 
to meet their basic needs for food, clothing 
and shelter from one day to the next. These 
are, for the most part, the rural poor, who 
are the immediate, if not the ultimate, 
cause of most forest destruction. They are 
also, of course, the immediate victims of 
many of the worst results of that destruc- 
tion—such as desertification, flooding, loss 
of agricultural productivity and, ultimately, 
disease and starvation. 

In the past, the leaders of the developing 
world tended to regard development and the 
safeguarding of natural resources as mutu- 
ally exclusive goals. Natural resources, par- 
ticularly biological resources such as the 
vast tropical rain forests, were regarded as 
at best the raw materials for commercial ex- 
ploitation and industrial development and, 
at worst, an enormous barrier to develop- 
ment and the very symbol of the primitive 
backwardness that they sought to overcome. 
That perception, however, is changing. In- 
creasingly, many of those leaders are recog- 
nizing that sustainable growth and econom- 
ic development can only occur on an ecologi- 
cally sound basis. They are coming to under- 
stand—far more clearly,’in fact, than many 
in the industrialized countries who do busi- 
ness with, or administer aid to, those coun- 
tries—that development at the expense of 
their rich and irreplaceable biological re- 
sources is development without a future. 
They are starting to see that the kind of de- 
velopment they need—the only kind they 
can sustain over the long run—is the kind 
that allows people to make their living with- 
out destroying or impairing their cropland, 
pasture, forests and water supplies which 
are essential both to meeting human needs 
and to supporting the diversity of other life 
on the planet. Slowly and belatedly, the in- 
dustrialized world is also beginning to com- 
prehend that it has a huge stake in helping 
preserve the wealth of biological resources 
in the developing countries, and that the 
conservation and wise use of those resources 
must be a prime objective of its efforts, 
public and private, to aid and encourage 
stable and sustainable development. 

The fundamental premise that must guide 
development in the Third World—and devel- 
opment aid to the Third World—was spelled 
out in the World Conservation Strategy de- 
veloped by the International Union for Con- 
servation of Nature and Natural Resources 
(IUCN) with major funding from the World 
Wildlife Fund. That premise is that conser- 
vation and development are, and must be, 
convergent and not conflicting goals. Con- 
servation programs that ignore the develop- 
ment aspirations of local people, not to 
speak of their basic needs, will not succeed. 
Development programs which do not give 
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proper consideration to protection and 
maintaining the natural resource base 
cannot be sustained. Sustainable develop- 
ment requires effective conservation. The 
two must go hand in hand. 

The key concept in trying to make 
common cause between development and 
conservation in the Third World is sustain- 
ability—by which I mean sustainability over 
the long term. Development that relies 
simply or mainly on the consumption of bio- 
logical—and thus otherwise renewable—re- 
sources cannot be sustained. 

It seems clear to me that the development 
of a reasonably harmonious relationship be- 
tween human populations and their natural 
resource base will be a critical and perhaps 
even a decisive factor in bringing about po- 
litical, economic and social stability 
throughout the Third World. It goes with- 
out saying that the United States has a vital 
self-interest in the promotion of that kind 
of stability. Indeed, the growing lack of 
such stability poses a fundamental threat to 
our national security. That is why it seemed 
to me an extraordinary oversight that the 
National Bipartisan Commission on Central 
America, chaired by Henry Kissinger, did 
not include any natural resource expertise. 
When one looks at El Salvador and its ex- 
ploding human population, destroyed for- 
ests, devastated watersheds, and eroding 
soils, it is hard not to conclude, as in Haiti, 
that we have an ecological disaster of major 
dimensions on our hands and that such a 
disaster is one of the root problems of the 
area. 

It is more than a mere coincidence that 
those Central American countries most af- 
flicted by political instability have also suf- 
fered the greatest environmental degrada- 
tion. Nor is it surprising that deforestation 
and other forms of environmental damage 
are greatest in those areas of the tropics 
where population densities and poverty are 
highest. Nine countries of West Africa, 
where the population density is three times 
that of any other African region, account 
for half the forest losses in tropical Africa. 
El Salvador has the highest population den- 
sity of any non-island nation in the Western 
Hemisphere. It has also suffered the great- 
est deforestation of any Central American 
country. In Haiti, only 7 percent of the land 
is still forested, and the population density 
on habitable land is the highest of any 
nation in the hemisphere. 

In his book, “Losing Ground: Environmen- 
tal Stress and World Food Prospects,” Erik 
Eckholm said: 

“A common factor linking virtually every 
region of acute poverty, virtually every 
rural homeland abandoned by destitute 
urban squatters, is a deteriorating natural 
environment. Ecological degradation is to a 
great extent the result of ... economic, 
social, and political inadequacies ... and 
with growing force, a principal cause of pov- 
erty. If the environmental balance is dis- 
turbed, and the ecosystem’s capacity to 
meet human needs is crippled, the plight of 
those living directly off the land worsens, 
and recovery and development efforts— 
whatever their political and financial back- 
ing—become all the more difficult.” 

The fact that population rates continue to 
explode in most parts of the Third World is 
surely the most discouraging fact that con- 
fronts conservation and development efforts 
there. For as long as such rates continue, 
both efforts will fall increasingly short. 
Unless effective steps are taken to cut the 
rate of population growth, the population of 
the tropical countries will appoximately 
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double over the next 36 years from its 
present level of 2.5 billion to about 5 bil- 
lion—or from about 45 percent to about 64 
percent of the total world’s population. 
Imagine what a staggering task it would 
be—at such rates of growth—simply to keep 
living standards at their current low levels! 

Over the past 10 years, many developing 
countries have strengthened their popula- 
tion policies and family planning programs, 
and birth rates have begun to decline in 
many of these countries. U.S. assistance, 
both financial and technical, has been an 
extremely important factor in this achieve- 
ment. I must admit, therefore, that I was 
shocked to learn this past week that the 
White House has drafted a policy paper for 
the guidance of the U.S. delegation to the 
International Population Conference to be 
held in Mexico City in August that would 
have the practical effect of substantially re- 
versing the long-standing U.S. support for 
family planning programs in developing 
countries. I can think of no more short- 
sighted policy. I can think of no policy more 
inconsistent with the need for constructive 
U.S. leadership in world affairs or one more 
at variance with our own long-range self-in- 
terest. 

Both the World Bank and the Agency for 
International Development (AID) have 
made significant and welcome progress in 
recognizing that environmental factors 
must be made an integral part of develop- 
ment programs. However, we have only 
begun to scratch the surface in this regard. 
And, as I have just noted, our own govern- 
ment has suddenly begun to signal a possi- 
ble shift in the opposite direction. 

The need to bring human populations and 
their natural resource base into long-term 
productive harmony is, in my view, the over- 
riding imperative of international affairs. 
The need to integrate conservation and de- 
velopment is truly a global challenge—one 
that cries out for United States leadership. 
It is a challenge that requires the combined 
efforts of governments, the business com- 
munity, and other private sector institu- 
tions, including organizations such as the 
World Wildlife Fund. 

The problems are difficult but they are 
far from hopeless. They require a positive, 
creative, and cooperative international 
effort. Above all, they require a recognition 
in our own society that we Americans have 
a vital stake in the ecological health of the 
rest of the world. We need to understand 
that environmental degradation in the 
Third World, especially in the tropics, is a 
root cause of political, economic, and social 
instability and that such instability poses a 
direct threat to our own national self-inter- 
est. We need to know that our own fate is 
inextricably bound up in the fate of these 
distant places and peoples. 

After all, when yet one more stretch of 
tropical forest goes up in flames, when yet 
one more species of life is wiped forever 
from the face of the earth, need we ask for 
whom the bell tolls?e 


REPEAL THE 25TH 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

è Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, in 
1967 the 25th amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution became effective—a move 
that sanctioned a coup of the Presi- 
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dency by the Vice President and the 
members of the President’s Cabinet. 
This provision was proposed and rati- 
fied in the wake of President Kenne- 
dy’s assassination—a time when it 
would have been wise to proceed ever 
so cautiously but, because overpower- 
ing grief and emotion clouded the 
judgment of lawmakers, the elected 
representatives of the Federal and 
State Governments moved blindly to 
pass and ratify this dangerous consti- 
tutional amendment. 

The 25th amendment has two major 
components designed to clarify article 
II, section 1, of the U.S. Constitution 
which sets forth how power will be 
transferred in the case of Presidential 
disability. The Constitution states to 
whom the Presidential powers go, but 
does not define the disabilities that 
would cause this shift in power. The 
25th amendment was adopted to 
remedy this gap, but it does not do the 
job. As with most cases, it is better to 
act in anticipation of a crisis than in 
reaction to one. By reacting to Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s assassination, we in 
the Government—although I opposed 
this amendment and voted against it— 
eee a remedy worse than the prob- 
em. 

Article 11, section 1, of the Constitu- 
tion states that when the President is 
disabled to the point of inability to 
discharge the powers and duties of the 
Office of the President, the Presiden- 
tial powers and duties must be passed 
on to the Vice President. In 1947, Con- 
gress enacted legislation designating 
the line of succession after the Vice 
President—that being the Presidential 
powers are then transferred to the 
Speaker of the House, then to the 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 
Still, even with the 1947 act, we had 
only a sense of where the power goes, 
not when it should go there. But the 
issue of when to transfer power had 
arisen several times prior to President 
Kennedy’s assassination, and his 
death so aroused confusion and fears 
that Congress and 39 State legislature 
acted hastily and unwisely in passing 
and ratifying the 25th amendment. 

The 25th amendment has never been 
invoked, but could potentially have 
been used most recently in 1981 when 
President Reagan was shot and uncon- 
scious for 2 hours while being operat- 
ed on for his gunshot wound. The first 
time the problem arose was 100 years 
earlier when President Garfield was 
shot and lingered 2% months before 
succumbing to his injuries. And in 
1919, President Wilson suffered a 
stroke that disabled him for the last 
17 months of his term. In both of 
these instances, the Presidents dis- 
charged virtually none of their Presi- 
dential duties. History tells us that the 
Vice Presidents under Garfield and 
Wilson wanted to take over, but were 
afraid they would appear disloyal and, 
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in effect, conducting a coup on the 
Presidency. 

In 1974, 7 years after the 25th 
amendment was ratified, there was a 
coup of sorts of the Presidency in our 
government, but the 25th amendment 
was not invoked. Again, the same fears 
as in the Garfield and Wilson cases 
prevented anyone from publicly as- 
suming the Presidency in 1974. But 
there was a coup—a silent coup, how- 
ever, because the American people 
were kept in the dark about what was 
going on in the Nixon White House. 
There reached a point in the Water- 
gate scandal when President Nixon 
had lost control—of his job, of his 
mind, and of the country. Henry Kis- 
singer, who does not even meet the 
three constitutional requirements to 
be a U.S. President, and Alexander 
Haig, who tried to be President a 
second time in 1981 when he told the 
country he was in control while Presi- 
dent Reagan was undergoing surgery, 
became our de facto President. Again, 
the question arose of when the Presi- 
dent is disabled to the point of inca- 
pacity, but the 25th amendment was 
not invoked because, despite its intent, 
it provides no guidance in the very sit- 
uations it was meant to address. 

We Americans may think that we 
have the strongest and most stable 
government in the world—and we do, 
absolutely. But it still is a very fine 
line that separates our stability from 
potential instability. We hear of 


unrest, governmental corruption, and 
coups from all around the world and 


we think that these could never 
happen in America, We envision our- 
selves as superior to those kinds of 
horrors, but we are not so superior— 
remember 1974. 

A coup is simply the overthrow of a 
government from within, bypassing 
the constitutional procedures for an 
orderly change in that government. In 
a democracy such as ours, the power 
to change the government is vested in 
the people. But does the 25th amend- 
ment mention any involvement by the 
people—by the voting electorate? Ab- 
solutely no mention is made of this— 
the 25th amendment removes the deci- 
sionmaking prerogative of the people 
and vests it in one elected official and 
the unelected Cabinet members. This 
is dangerous—very dangerous—for the 
very person who has the most to gain 
by the removal of the President is the 
person who is vested with that deci- 
sionmaking power. In a crisis situa- 
tion, this could be like asking the fox 
to watch the henhouse. 

This is what the 25th amendment 
allows—it allows the Vice President 
and a majority of the Cabinet to send 
a note to Congress certifying the 
President’s incompetency and, with no 
further action, the Vice President as- 
sumes immediate control of the coun- 
try. Certainly, the President may pro- 
test to the Congress, but in the mean- 
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time the Vice President has become 
Chief Executive and, most important- 
ly, Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces. 

It is ironic to realize that the Vice 
Presidency is one of the most ma- 
ligned offices in our country—we make 
fun of the Vice President’s lack of au- 
thority and lack of importance, and 
how many times in the past 4 years 
have we joked at Vice President 
Busn’s only apparent official duty of 
attending state funerals? And how 
much consideration does the American 
public give to Cabinet members? Many 
would have a tough time even naming 
the Cabinet members, let alone stating 
any biographical details. Yet, it is 
these people who are empowered now 
by the 25th amendment to overthrow 
the Presidency. 

From history and the events sur- 
rounding the implementation of the 
25th amendment, it is obvious that the 
intent of the 25th amendment was to 
address situations such as those that 
had occurred in our Nation’s history, 
where the physical disability of the 
President impaired his ability to per- 
form the duties of his office. But while 
the language of the 25th amendment 
may cover this possibility, it is so 
broad that it encompasses situations 
that clearly were not intended. The 
25th amendment still does not define a 
disability, it only provides that the 
Vice President and a majority of the 
Cabinet make the decision. If you ask 
the fox what is best for the hen, the 
hen is likely to come up short. 

Let us suppose that a President 
meets with unforeseen disasters and 
handles them poorly. The President 
than becomes unpopular to the point 
where he is effectively immobilized by 
the unwillingness of the rest of the 
Government to cooperate with his 
policies. At the point of this standoff, 
the country begins to believe that they 
would be better off with a different 
President. Under the original Consti- 
tution, there are provisions for the im- 
peachment of the President for the re- 
mainder of his term. As we saw in 
1974, however, the impeachment proc- 
ess is an arduous wrenching procedure 
that can tear the country apart and ef- 
fectively immobilize the Government. 
Under the 25th amendment, however, 
the Vice President could avoid this 
constitutional process by convincing a 
majority of the Cabinet that it would 
be in the best interests of the country 
to have a quick transition in the Presi- 
dency—under the 25th amendment, 
this is all the Vice President has to do 
in order to assume power. He would 
certify that the President was disabled 
mentally, as evidenced by his poor de- 
cisions, and the Vice President could 
take over immediately. Shouldn’t this 
be the prerogative of the people? The 
Congress, as representatives of the 
people, have the impeachment process 
available under the Constitution. But 
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the 25th amendment circumvents this 
by allowing the Vice President and the 
Cabinet, who represent not the people 
but their own interests, to overthrow 
the President. 

The problem that was meant to be 
solved with the 25th amendment was 
the lack of a constitutional definition 
of the Presidential disability that trig- 
gers a change in power. The 25th 
amendment fails to do this, as it only 
delegates the power to define Presi- 
dential disability. It delegates this 
power not to the American people, but 
to a select few, most of whom are une- 
lected Government officials. The 25th 
amendment is dangerous in its lack of 
defining Presidential disability; it is 
dangerous in its delegation of decision- 
making to the Vice President and the 
Cabinet; and it should be repealed so 
that the people of this country may be 
deprived of the right to a President 
whom they elected, at the hands of 
ambitious or simply hysterical officials 
who decide that a palace coup is pref- 
erable to any constitutional process, 
and believe they could get away with 
it. Such a possibility is not too far- 
fetched, given the hysterical reaction 
of Alexander Haig to the shooting of 
President Reagan, and the little no- 
ticed by equally grave silent coup 
during which Mr. Haig and Henry Kis- 
singer decided that Richard Nixon was 
no longer fit or responsible. The 25th 
amendment invites such hysteria, and 
it also invites an open coup against a 
President who may be perfectly fit, 
but facing a crisis which his advisers 
think is being mishandled, or which 
they believe could open the door to 
power for themselves.e@ 


REPEAL THE NATIONAL 
MINIMUM DRINKING AGE 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. LIVINGSTON] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
the blink of an eye last year, Congress 
enacted a law saying that the States 
would lose part of their Federal high- 
way funds unless they raised their 
minimum drinking age to 21 by next 
year. As a result of this law, 27 States 
and the District of Columbia stand to 
lose $285 million in 1986 and $590 mil- 
lion in 1987. Everyone who drives on 
the highways presumably might also 
be losers, in as much as Federal high- 
way aid promotes safety in our surface 
transportation system. 

We passed this law with the best of 
intentions. We thought we were doing 
something constructive about the 
problem of drunk driving in this coun- 
try, a problem that has generated a 
great deal of emotion and media atten- 
tion over the last year or so. As one 
who has lost members of his own 
family to highway accidents, I am ex- 
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tremely sensitive to the emotion im- 
pacting this issue, and, I am equally 
committed to saving the 700 lives that 
the Metropolitan Insurance Co. and 
the National Safety Council estimated 
would be saved under the law we 
passed, Public Law 98-363 (creating 
section 158 of title 23, United States 
Code). 

I am afraid, however, that this law 
will not get the job done. It may make 
us feel better, but if we scrutinize it, 
we find that it creates more problems 
than it can ever pretend to solve. It 
does nothing to bring about stricter 
penalties, better enforcement, or edu- 
cation and public awareness pro- 
grams—the areas I think we must con- 
centrate on if we really want to solve 
the problem. 

Since the States are not forced to 
change their laws until next year and 
the year after, Congress has time to 
repeal this national minimum drinking 
age and to rethink its action in the 
light of day, apart from emotional out- 
burst. I have today introduced repeal 
legislation to initiate this reconsider- 
ation, and I urge all of my colleagues— 
not just those from the 27 States im- 
mediately effected—to join me as co- 
sponsors, 

I have already alluded to some of 
the flaws in last year’s law—the haste 
in which it was passed as a floor 
amendment to a child restraint device, 
bill, its coercive nature, and its pecu- 
liar approach of seeking safer high- 
ways by withholding safety-related 
highway aid—but let me now review 
some of the problems in greater detail. 

In the first place I believe we have 
discriminated against an entire class of 
American citizens—those ages 18, 19, 
and 20—in a heavy-handed, overly 
broad manner that at best only indi- 
rectly addresses the problem, specifi- 
cally, how to get drunk drivers off the 
road. The law does absolutely nothing 
about 85 to 97% of DWI fatalities 
caused by those over the age of 20 (or 
those younger than 18, for that 
matter), nor does it even target drink- 
ers who drive. Instead, it targets drink- 
ers who merely drink and it says that 
those persons 18 to 20 years of age 
cannot drink anymore. 

There are millions of Americans in 
this age bracket, and the vast majority 
of them never have been and never 
will be involved irr an alcohol related 
traffice accident. On the contrary, 
they are responsible citizens who from 
the age of 18 can marry, vote, hold 
public office, enter into contracts, and, 
most importantly, can be called upon 
to serve—and possibly die for—their 
country in the Armed Forces. How can 
we say to these people, you can die for 
your country, but you cannot legally 
drink? 

Now there are those who would 
say—and we apparently accepted this 
view—that statistics reveal a dispro- 
portionate number of 18-, 19-, and 20- 
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year-olds are involved in alcohol-relat- 
ed traffic accidents, and therefore we 
should raise the drinking age to 21. 
But again, Mr. Speaker, these statis- 
tics cannot conceal the undisputed 
fact that the vast majority in this age 
bracket are totally blameless. It is also 
wrong to take a blanket approach 
against one age bracket when—and, 
again, this is undisputed—it is all the 
other age brackets that account for 
the vast majority of the problem. One 
example of the inherent unfairness of 
the blanket approach is that women 
ages 18 to 20 pose no greater DWI 
threat than older drivers. 

Now that I have broached the sub- 
ject of statistics, Mr. Speaker, I have 
reached the second major area of 
flaws in the national minimum drink- 
ing age law we passed. In reviewing 
last year’s debate in the other body 
and relevant press reports, I have dis- 
covered a number of statistical dispar- 
ites which severely undermine the 
notion that raising the drinking age is 
what reduces drunk driving accidents. 
The gist of these disparities is, first, 
that some States have raised their 
drinking age but did not achieve a cor- 
responding improvement, and, second, 
that the worst offenders as a group 
are actually those ages 21 to 24, not 18 
to 20. The lesson to be learned from 
these statistics, I believe, is that drunk 
driving is reduced primarily by enact- 
ing tougher laws against drunk driv- 
ing, enforcing those laws more dili- 
gently, and educating all drivers about 
the dangers of mixing alcohol and gas- 
oline. 

If a higher drinking age correspond- 
ingly reduces DWI accidents, it is hard 
to explain the wide variance in results 
from eight states which raised theirs: 
the improvements ranged from 6 to 75 
percent, and Montana had a change of 
zero. In New York, which raised the 
legal age from 18 to 19, 18-year-olds 
had 42 percent fewer accidents, but 19- 
year-olds also had fewer alcohol-relat- 
ed accidents—29 percent fewer—sug- 
gesting that both declines may have 
been caused by some outside factor 
like tougher enforcement. Similarly, 
Vermont did not raise its drinking age, 
yet it experienced better results than 
some States who did. Neighboring 
Massachusetts, for example, had no 
real improvement after raising its 
legal age, according to the New Eng- 
land Journal of Medicine. 

In a few States, the number of alco- 
hol-related accidents actually went up. 
Michigan and Minnesota experienced 
increases when they raised the age to 
19, and in Florida, which also banned 
the sale of alcohol to 18-year-olds, fa- 
talities increased by 21 percent in that 
group and decreased in all other 
groups. In Florida’s case, it is also rele- 
vant to point out that there were no 
surrounding States with lower drink- 
ing ages. Thus, the so-called border- 
crossing argument—that we need uni- 
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form 21 age from the Federal level to 
discourage people from driving across 
jurisdictional lines to buy liquor and 
drive back home while intoxicated—is 
also undermined. And, of course, any 
border-crossing problem would be 
solved equally well by a national uni- 
form drinking age of 18. 

As I also mentioned, Mr. Speaker, 
there is good evidence that last year’s 
law targets the wrong age bracket. A 
study of 15 States by the National 
Highway Transportation Safety Ad- 
ministration found that drivers 18 to 
20 years of age had 2,274 alcohol-relat- 
ed fatalities while those 21 to 24 years 
old had more—2,590. And according to 
the Morris study in January 1984, 37- 
year-olds are most likely the ones to 
be involved in an alcohol-related acci- 
dent. Similarly, in figures taken from 
the DWI arrests column of the Morn- 
ing Advocate between May 20, 1983, 
and May 29, 1984, 11 percent of the ar- 
rests involved persons 18 to 21; 43.5 
percent involved persons 21 to 30, and 
35 percent between 31 and 50. Another 
8 percent were over 51. Of the 1,830 
DWI arrests made in that period, only 
11 percent were in the 18- to 21-year- 
old category. Why don’t we ban them 
from drinking? 

My final area of concern, Mr. Speak- 
er, is that the Federal Government 
has once again overstepped its proper 
bounds of authority. This affects both 
the States and individual liberties. 

Since late 1983, 19 States carefully 
considered and rejected raising their 
legal drinking age. And it is their 
drinking age. Under the 2ist amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which re- 
pealed prohibition, the regulation of 
alcoholic beverages was left to the 
States, not the Federal Government. 
Yet we have decided that we know 
better than elected State officials how 
their own affairs should be handled. 
Because they cannot afford to lose the 
millions of dollars in Federal highway 
aid—which comes from the taxpaying 
citizens of the States—we are in effect 
forcing State governments to raise 
their drinking age to 21. We complete- 
ly ignore the unique social mores and 
customs which differentiate States 
from each other. We should not legis- 
late that way, Mr. Speaker. 

With respect to individual freedom, I 
would like to quote part of a letter 
that appeared in the Washington Post 
last July, when the law passed. This 
letter was also referred to in the Post’s 
editorial the same day, which pointed 
out that Congress had “* * * cut off 
an entire age bracket of adults from a 
freedom enjoyed (and abused) by all 
other adults * * *.” The letter itself 
said this: “Ideally, a law should 
achieve the greatest amount of social 
utility through the least imposition on 
personal freedom.” The letter goes on 
to point out that Congress did just the 
opposite by passing a law that “* * * 
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makes scapegoats of a relatively pow- 
erless segment of the population while 
presenting the illusions of solving a 
social problem.” 

Mr. Speaker, I believe in making 
people responsible for their actions— 
and punishing them if they act irre- 
sponsibly toward their neighbors. This 
law we have passed seeks to prevent 
them from irresponsible action, and as 
such is wholly unenforceable. 

Far better to adopt an approach em- 
phasizing not restrictions on drinking, 
but instead strict and certain sanc- 
tions, including a system where if you 
are apprehended while driving under 
the influence of drugs or alcohol, you 
could stand to lose your license for up 
to 2 years. A mandatory term of im- 
prisonment of 6 months or 1 year for 
those who injure or kill a fellow 
human being while driving while in- 
toxicated puts the burden squarely on 
the offender, rather than an innocent 
class of citizenry. 

Mr. Speaker, I again urge my col- 
leagues to join me in repealing section 
158 of title 23. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp—June 22, 
1984] 


H.R. 4616, TRANSPORTATION BILL 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, the ends 
do not justify the means. As much as all of 
us want to end the horrors of drunk driving, 
it is wrong for the Federal Government to 
coerce the States into changing their legal 
drinking age to 21. And that is precisely 
what this bill does—out of the noblest of in- 
tentions—by cutting necessary highway 
funds to those States that fail to comply 
with Washington's mandate. 

The legal drinking age should be left to 
State legislatures whose members know the 
local demographics, customs, and mores, all 
of which are different in different parts of 
the country. The problems associated with 
drunk driving—and they are great—defy 
uniform classification by the National Gov- 
ernment. Some States have voluntarily 
raised the drinking age only to see an in- 
crease in per capita alcohol related deaths, 
while others have been more successful with 
the same kind of approach. An approach 
that succeeds in New Jersey may not suc- 
ceed in Louisiana because the two States are 
different in many vital respects. The same is 
true for all of the States when compared to 
each other. 

Statistics are legion, Mr. Speaker, and we 
could quote them all night, oblivious to the 
maxim that they make liars of us all. A 
number of concerned, responsibie student 
groups and insurance officials, whose voices 
have come to be heard only recently, can 
point to reliable figures indicating that the 
vast majority of under-21 citizens are in- 
volved in no alcohol-related accidents what- 
ever. They also point out that if you banned 
the sale of alcohol to 22-, 23-, and 24-year- 
olds you could derive the same effect as a 
ban for those 18 to 21. Proponents of the 
bill can point to similar statistics for their 
side, equally reliable. 

But as columnist William Raspberry asks 
in today’s Washington Post, “I suppose that 
if you raised the drinking age to 45—and 
found some way to enforce it—you would 
save perhaps 90 percent of the victims of 
drunk driving. But should you do it?” That 
is a good question, but an even better one is 
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“Why should we do it?” And if we insist 
that we know better than the elected State 
officials on the scene, we should still ask 
also, “Why must we do it this way?” 

This bill would cut off 15 percent of high- 
way funds wherever the drinking age is not 
raised to 21, though part of the bill takes a 
much better approach—the incentive ap- 
proach. Specifically, it would increase by 5 
percent the highway funds for those States 
that enact mandatory sentence laws for 
drunken driving. That is the general ap- 
proach this Congress should take—incen- 
tives—if we must preempt the local officials. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
oppose this bill under these conditions. 
States deserve better, our 18-year-old adults 
deserve better, and we deserve better. I have 
lost members of my own family to highway 
accidents but this is not the way to attack a 
serious problem. The ends don't justify the 
means, and this is no way to legislate. 


[From the Washington Post, July 3, 1984] 
DRINKING AT 21 


Ideally, a law should achieve the greatest 
amount of social utility through the least 
imposition on personal freedom. When 
judged by this criterion, the recent legisla- 
tions compelling states to raise the drinking 
age to 21 fails miserably. 

It is a perfect example of a bill that makes 
scapegoats of a relatively powerless segment 
of the population, while presenting the illu- 
sion of solving a social problem. 

While it is true that 18- to 20-year-olds’ in- 
volvement in DWI fatalities is dispropor- 
tionate to their share of the driving popula- 
tion, fatalities caused by this group are an 
extremely small part of the total picture. 
Estimates of the percentage of DWI deaths 
caused by those over age 20 range from 85 
to 97 percent. 


Given this fact, the recent fanfare and 
self-congratulation in Congress—bolstered 
by the media—seem unjustified. Further, 
given the less than overwhelming social ben- 
efits predicted, as well as the clear availabil- 
ity of alternative solutions, the sacrifice 
asked of 18-, 19- and 20-year-olds, seems 
both arbitrary and unwarranted. 

The clumsiness and inefficiency of the bill 
are highlighted when one considers that 18- 
to 20-year-old females represent no greater 
threat on the highways than do older 
people, but are still penalized by this shot- 
gun approach. 

The choice of 21 as the drinking age is 
quite arbitrary using the same rationale, 
one could raise the drinking age to 25 in 
order to maximize the effect on public 
safety. The reason this is not done is that as 
the age gets higher the political clout of the 
targeted population gets greater, making 
such initiatives unthinkable. 

The National Safety Council Estimates 
that mandatory seat belt laws would save 
13,000 lives, compared with the 700 predict- 
ed for the drinking age hike. However, when 
proposals to mandate the use of seat belts 
are put forth, complaints about government 
impositions on personal freedom begin to 
ring out. 

The recent drinking age legislation reveals 
one of the ancient truths of public policy— 
those backed by political lobbies are treated 
permissively by the law, while those without 
power are treated restrictively. 

JEFFREY ROWAN. 

WASHINGTON. 
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{From the Washington Post, July 3, 1984] 
As 21 BECOMES ONE FOR THE ROADS 


In no time flat, the political bandwagon 
for a minimum drinking age of 21 became a 
steamroller. Member of Congress and the 
Reagan administration found it much easier 
to cut off an entire age bracket of adults 
from a freedom enjoyed (and abused) by all 
the other adults than to say no and to focus 
instead on drinking and driving by anybody. 

So now the federal government is making 
an offer to the states and the District that 
they can refuse—for a price; make the 
drinking age at least 21 or lose 5 percent of 
your highway construction money in the 
third year and 10 percent in the fourth. To 
offset this negative feature, the measure 
also provides a bonus of up to 5 percent for 
states that impose mandatory jail terms and 
revoke licenses for drunk-driving offenses. 

We continue to have reservations about 
this approach to drunk driving, including 
some that are among the criticisms made by 
reader Jeffrey Rowan in a letter to the 
editor today. But the new level of national 
concern about drunken driving is encourag- 
ing—and the objective of saving lives indis- 
putable. And it boils down to whether states 
with various versions of lower drinking 
ages—Virginia and the District among 
them—will comply. 

Betting among elected officials is that 
they will. You could argue that maybe 
enough drinks could be sold to 18-to-21- 
year-olds in and around Virginia and the 
District to offset any road-money penal- 
ties—but who among the politicians would 
touch that idea with a fork? We wouldn’t 
either. 

Better to wait for the next finding after 
“21" goes nationwide. Studies may show 
then—and dramatically so—that among 
legal drinkers involved in alcohol-related 
fatal traffic accidents, the 21-to-24 group 
has the worst national average. Will Con- 
gress step in again in the name of saving 
lives? Or will a separate finding show that 
even a selective prohibition won't fly in this 
day and age, that the target should be 
drinkers who drive, not drinkers who just 
drink (which can be another, separate prob- 
lem). 

This has been the gist of messages aimed 
specifically at graduating students, holiday 
drivers and, just under way, the “Safe 
Summer 1984” campaign promoted by the 
Washington Regional Alcohol Program— 
with warnings, charts and stickers posted in 
some 1,000 area gasoline stations that urge 
people to report any drunk driver to police. 
If this cooperative campaign involving busi- 
ness, government and individual volunteers 
is as successful as the organization's other 
campaigns over the last two years, Greater 
Washington will have made effective, note- 
worthy progress against America’s most fre- 
quently committed violent crime. 


{From the Washington Post, June 27, 1984] 
A 21-YEAR-OLD DRUNK Driver Can KILL 
(By William Raspberry) 

Listen to the backers of the legislation to 
raise the national drinking age to 21— 
passed by the Senate yesterday—and you 
get the idea that the 18-, 19- and 20-year-old 
drivers are the major contributors to the 
carnage on our highways. 

Take away their alcohol, we are told, and 
you save as many as 1,200 lives a year. Just 
this week, the Metropolitan Insurance Co., 
which undoubtedly knows about statistics, 
offered somewhat more modestly, that rais- 
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ing the drinking age to 21 would save 700 
lives a year. 

Still, that’s a lot of lives, and the numbers 
make a strong argument for the national 
minimum. 

Well, some of the young people who 
would be affected by the measure were in 
town just before this bill’s passage to make 
an even stronger argument that the statis- 
tics are misleading, that the bill is wildly 
discriminatory, and that enactment of the 
controversial measure would constitute ‘‘se- 
lective discrimination not justified by the 
actions of our young people.” 

Stuart Friedman, executive vice president 
of the Student Association of the State Uni- 
versity of New York, told a Senate hearing 
that “19- and 20-year-olds are actually less 
guilty of driving drunk than 21- to 24-year- 
olds.” 

Celeste Bergman, speaking for the Florida 
Student Association, made it even stronger. 
Not only are 99.2 percent of the under-21 
Floridians involved in no alcohol-related ac- 
cidents whatever, she said, but when Flori- 
da, in 1980, raised its drinking age from 18 
to 19, “alcohol-related fatalities among 18- 
year-olds rose by 21 percent, while in all 
other age groups they decreased.” 

That may be a statistical aberration. It 
stands to reason that some number of lives 
would be saved if alcohol could be kept 
away from drivers under age 21. Aren’t 
those lives worth saving? 

That’s the toughtest part of the argument 
to handle emotionally. It is obvious that 
some lives would be saved from drunken 
drivers if you could keep any three-year 
cohort from drinking. Indeed, if you banned 
alcohol sales to 22-, 23- and 24-year-olds you 
might save nearly as many lives as you 
would by raising the drinking age to 21. On 
the other hand, Metropolitan Life officials 
tell me that the alcohol-related fatality rate 
is virtually the same for 16- and 17-year-olds 
who are already legally barred from drink- 
ing as for 18-to-20-year-olds, which should 
say something about the prospective effec- 
tiveness of the Senate proposal. I suppose 
that if you raised the drinking age to 45 
(and found the means to enforce it) you 
would save perhaps 90 percent of the vic- 
tims of drunk driving. But should you do it? 

In a way, it’s the same sort of argument 
that was put forth for keeping the speed 
limit at 55 miles per hour. If the lower limit, 
introduced primarily as a fuel-conservation 
measure, had the happy side effect of reduc- 
ing highway fatalities, raising it again 
would, in effect, condemn some statistically 
acertainable number of people to death. So 
what do you do? Keep it at 55 mph to save 
those lives? Lower it to 45 and save more? 
Reduce it to 15 and wipe out highway 
deaths? 

Virtually all the young people who testi- 
fied Monday stressed their belief that edu- 
cation is the best way to get at the problem 
of drunk driving. 

In that regard, Sweden has adopted a 
highly educational rule. A Swedish driver 
found to have a blood-alcohol concentration 
of .5 parts per thousand (say, two drinks for 
a 150-pound man) can go to prison for six 
months. If the concentration is 1.5 per thou- 
sand or higher, he can go to prision for a 
year. 

The result is that in Sweden, which used 
to have a major problem with drunk driving, 
the present social custom is for partygoers 
to select one person among them as the 
driver, and that person does not drink. 

The Swedes have figured out what seems 
to have escaped the backers of the Senate 
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bill: You're just as dead if the drunk who 

plows into you is over 21 or only 18. 

{From the Times-Picayune/the States-Item, 
Feb. 28, 1985] 


PANEL WARNS OF BIG LOSSES IF DRINKING 
AGE GOEs TO 21 


(By Ed Anderson) 


Raising the state drinking age to 21 could 
cost the New Orleans area $10 million a 
year in tourist and convention business, a 
state Senate committee meeting in New Or- 
leans was told Wednesday. 

At the same time, if the state leaves the 
minimum drinking age at 18, the federal 
government will withhold $14 million in 
highway money in 1986 and another $28 
million in 1987, state Sen. Oswald Decuir, D- 
New Iberia, said. 

A bill to raise the drinking age died in last 
summer's legislative session. Under new fed- 
eral laws all states must raise their legal 
drinking age to 21 by 1986 or lose federal 
highway money. 

Decuir said lawmakers may postpone 
action at the session beginning April 15 on a 
bill to raise the drinking age. Decuir, chair- 
man of the committee, said his panel will 
report to the Senate before the session 
begins. 

Testimony at the committee meeting at 
the University of New Orleans centered on 
the economic impact of the proposal, its 
fairness and effectiveness. 

Some conventions come to New Orleans 
just because of the low drinking age, Paul 
Arrigo of the Greater New Orleans Tourist 
and Convention Commission said. Losing 
those conventions could cost the city $10 
million a year, he said. 

Louisiana is one of three states with a 
legal drinking age of 18 and the city “will 
lose a competitive edge” if the drinking age 
limit is raised, he said. 

Sonny Oechsner, general manager and an 
owner of Pat O'Brien’s in the French Quar- 
ter, said that about 20 percent of his busi- 
ness is from people 18 to 21. But those 
young adults cause less problems at his bar 
than those over 21, he said. 

James Funk, executive director of the 
Louisiana Restaurant Association, said an 
increase in the drinking age would force 
some smaller restaurants out of business. 
He said it would also hurt caterers, hotels 
and others who are involved in liquor sales. 

The state’s restaurant industry pumps 
about $2 billion a year into the Louisiana 
economy, he said. 

But Kathleen Brown of Mandeville who 
described herself as a reformed teen-age al- 
coholic, urged the drinking age be raised to 
21. 

Referring to the 47 other states with a 
higher drinking age than Louisiana, Brown 
said, “I just don’t see them losing business. 
Other states are thriving.” 

Several witnesses urged that instead of 
raising the drinking age, more time and 
money be spent on alcohol awareness pro- 
grams in junior and senior high schools, col- 
leges and universities. 

But Brown said she started talking her 
way into bars with fake IDs at 13 and was 
an alcoholic at 17. She said education pro- 
grams are not enough. 

The State should also consider raising the 
driving age to further protect citizens 
against youthful drinkers, she said. 

Rep. Jon Johnson, D-New Orleans, who 
has twice backed bills to raise the drinking 
age to 21, said the Legislature has an obliga- 
tion to raise the drinking age. “It is an issue 
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of public policy, it is an issue of safety and it 
is an issue of moral values,” he said. 

National figures show people are drinking 
at younger ages, Johnson said, and that 18- 
year-olds buy liquor for their underage 
friends. 

He said a 21-year-old would not usually as- 
sociate with teenagers the way 18-year-olds 
do. Johnson said raising the drinking age 
would cut the number of teen-age deaths 
and injuries from alcohol-related car acci- 
dents. 

On a more practical level, Johnson said 
the state would not be wise to keep the law 
as it is and possibly forfeit million of federal 
dollars. “There is no way in the world, with 
the deficit we are experiencing in state gov- 
ernment, that we can afford to lose 10 to 15 
percent of our federal highway money,” said 
Johnson. 

The presidents of the student government 
associations of UNO, Tulane University and 
Southeastern Louisiana University urged 
the committee not to tamper with the law. 

“That would be abridging an inherent 
right of freedom of choice,” said Billy 
Rippner of Tulane. Raising the drinking age 
to 21 “would be a farce” because students 
will find ways to circumvent the higher 
drinking age, said UNO Student Govern- 
ment President Byran O'Rourke. 

State Rep. Quentin Dastugue, R-Metair- 
ire, made similar statements about the fair- 
ness of the proposal and drew laughter 
when he said, ‘‘To be a member of the Legis- 
lature—and you know you can’t be one with- 
out drinking—you have to be 18 years old.” 

But no matter what the age limit, the law 
is no good unless it is enforced. New Orleans 
police Lt. Clinton Lauman said that last 
year police arrested 41 juveniles for buying 
drinks and 14 bar managers or bartenders at 
eight locations for selling drinks to minors. 

But the district attorney’s office dropped 
charges against 13 of the 14, and a judge 
found the remaining defendant innocent be- 
cause drinking “is a way of life” in New Or- 
leans, Lauman said. 


MINIMUM LEGAL DRINKING/PURCHASE AGES 
AND DATE OF LAST LEGISLATIVE CHANGE FOR 
THE 50 STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA 


18: Hawaii (1972); Louisiana (1948); Ver- 
mont (1971). 

19: Alabama (1970); Florida (1980); Geor- 
gia (1980); Idaho (1972); Iowa (1978); Minne- 
sota (1976); Montana (1979); New York 
(1982); Tennessee (1979); Texas (1981); West 
Virginia’ (1983); Wisconsin (1983); Wyo- 
ming (1973); North Carolina ? (1983); Ohio? 
(1982); South Carolina? (1935); South 
Dakota * (1984); Virginia * (1983). 

20: Connecticut (1983); Maine (1977); Mas- 
sachusetts (1979); New Hampshire (1979). 

21; Alaska (1983); Arizona (1984); Arkan- 
sas (1925); California (1933); Delaware 
(1983); Illinois (1980); Indiana (1934); Ken- 
tucky (1938); Maryland (1982); Michigan 
(1978); Missouri (1945); Nebraska’ (1984); 
Nevada (1933); New Jersey (1983); New 
Mexico (1934); North Dakota (1936); Okla- 
homa (1983); Oregon (1933); Pennsylvania 
(1935); Rhode Island (1984); Utah (1935); 
Washington (1934). 


1 19 (residents), 21 (non-residents). 

219 (Beer), 21 (Wine & Distilled Spirits). 

318 (Beer & Wine), 21 (Distilled Spirits). 

*(3.2% Beer), 21 (over 3.2% Beer, Wine & Dis- 
tilled Spirits). 

*21 effective July 1, 1985. 
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18 to 21: Colorado? (1945); District of Co- 
lumbia * (1934); Kansas? (1949); Mississippi ë 
(1966). 


[FROM THE TIMER-PICAYUNE/THE STATE-ITEM, 
JAN. 17, 1985] 


Worst DWI OFFENDERS ARE 21 TO 25, PANEL 
Top 


Baton Rovce.—Although many paint 
them as reckless and inexperienced individ- 
uals, 18- to 21-year-old drinkers accounted 
for just over 1 percent of all state traffic ac- 
cidents in 1983, a state safety official said 
Wednesday. 

“Those between the ages of 21 and 25 are 
the biggest DWI offenders,” Ed Sherman, a 
computer programmer for the Louisiana 
Highway Safety Commission, told a commit- 
tee studying the consequences of raising the 
legal drinking age from 18 to 21. 

The special Senate committee is examin- 
ing a federal law aimed at forcing states to 
set the age for purchase and consumption of 
alcoholic beverages at 21 or risk smaller fed- 
eral highway funds in the 1987 and 1988 
fiscal years. 

Now, people 18 and older can legally buy 
and consume beer, liquor and wine. 

State officials have estimated that Louisi- 
ana would lose about $15 million or 5 per- 
cent of its federal highway money in fiscal 
1987 if it doesn’t follow the federal law, and 
10 percent or as much as $31 million the 
next year. 

Sherman said that out of 151,621 traffic 
accidents in 1983, 1,790 or 1.2 percent in- 
volved a driver between 18 and 21 who had 
been drinking. Comparable figures for other 
age groups were not available. 

Sherman said 6.1 percent of the 18- to 21- 
year-olds involved in alcohol-related acci- 
dents had been drinking, compared with 6.5 
percent of those aged 21 to 25—the highest 
drinking and driving rate of any age group 
studied. 

Carl Jackson, director of research of the 
Louisiana Commission on Law Enforcement 
and the Administration of Criminal Justice, 
was unable to provide statistics on DWI con- 
victions for 18- to 21-year-olds because the 
state does not keep such statistics. 

“Louisiana has no such information on 
anybody,” Jackson said. “There is no way of 
knowing the number of DWIs issued short 
of going to each parish and municipality 
and manually pulling the files.” 

Jackson said such statistics were kept 
until 1979 and were readily accessible to law 
enforcement officials looking for repeat of- 
fenders. 

But Jackson said the Legislature had not 
appropriated money to keep the program 
going, once federal financing ended. 

“It would take manpower in my office 
that we just don’t have right now,” Jackson 
said. He estimated it would take three to six 
months for his office to find last year’s DWI 
totals for arrests and convictions. 

Mike Baer, secretary of the state Senate 
and a committee member, asked Jackson if 
the lack of DWI arrest records reduced the 
effectiveness of a multiple offender law 
passed by the last session of the Legislature. 

“Yes, sir,” Jackson said. “Without a law 
requiring the reporting of the arrests, we 
won’t have the statistics. It all depends on 
what has been submitted to the state.” 

Baer also asked Jackson how much it 
would cost to reinstate the centralized re- 
porting system. 


18 (Beer & Table Wine), 21 (Fortified Wine & 
Distilled Spirits). 
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“We estimate that it would cost about 
$400,000 to build the system up again from 
ground zero,” Jackson said. 

Baer criticized the move to raise the 
drinking age, and said it might be better to 
concentrate on getting repeat DWI offend- 
ers off the road. 

“We're taking the easy stuff, the glamour 
stuff, when at the same time we're not 
spending $400,000 to get a computer system 
to track multiple DWI offenders,” Baer 
said. 

Sen. Oswald Decuir of New Iberia, chair- 
man of the committee, said the group would 
meet again in mid-February. 

[From the Washington Post, May 29, 1985] 
DRINKING AGES ALONE AREN'T IT 


The same political and highway-money 
pressures that have been moving many 
states to adopt a minimum drinking age of 
21 are being felt by the District of Colum- 
bia—only more so, what with the 18-to-21 
set from Maryland and Virginia already 
swooping into the city regularly for beer 
and wine. A proposal before the D.C. Coun- 
cil would set the minimum age for any pur- 
chase of alcoholic beverages at 21. Though 
on first glance this measure has great 
appeal, it does not deal realistically or effec- 
tively with the central issue, which is drunk 
driving at all ages. 

It is a tough call. There is no question 
that drunken driving—by people of all 
ages—has become a deadly menace. It is, in 
fact, the most frequently committed violent 
crime in the country. Still, the argument for 
simply declaring 21 a minimum has many 
things wrong with it at a time when society 
has conferred so many other responsibilities 
of adulthood on 18-year-olds. What about 
that married couple of 20-year-olds who 
may wish to buy a bottle of wine for home 
consumption, with no driving afterward? No 
sale? Wink at this violation? Arrest them for 
“possession”? 

There are measures that can and should 
be taken to separate alcohol and driving at 
all ages. Highway checkpoints have proved 
effective; why not increase them along both 
sides of the District’s borders? What about 
lifting drivers’ licenses in all alcohol-related 
cases? How about more pressures on those 
who sell beer, wine and hard liquor to en- 
force all existing drinking laws and to con- 
tinue discouraging driving while under the 
influence? If the object is to reduce risks, 
drunken drivers in any age group are men- 
aces—and every one of them above the age 
of 21 is a poor example for every teen-ager. 

To oppose a raising of the minimum legal 
drinking age is not to minimize the extreme- 
ly serious issue of alcohol use by minors. 
But the most deadly aspect of this use is 
behind the wheel. Instead of tinkering with 
the drinking age—and you don’t hear much 
about raising the driving age, say from 16 to 
18—the concentration should be on enforc- 
ing laws that involve the combination of 
drinking and driving by anyone of any age. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. BENTLEY) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. GINGRICH, for 60 minutes, today. 


June 4, 1985 


Mr. WALKER, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. GINGRICH, for 60 minutes, June 
5. 

Mr. DREIER of California, for 60 min- 
utes, June 5. 

Mr. WALKER, for 60 minutes, June 5. 

Mr. SILJANDER, for 60 minutes, June 


. SWINDALL, for 60 minutes, June 
. GINGRICH, for 60 minutes, June 
. SILJANDER, for 60 minutes, June 
. SILJANDER, for 60 minutes, June 


(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. STALLINGS) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. Conyers, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Brooks, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ScHUMER, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Fazto, for 60 minutes, June 6. 

Mr. FEIGHAN, for 60 minutes, June 
11. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

Mr. LiviIncsTon, and to include ex- 
traneous matter, notwithstanding the 
fact that it exceeds two pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and is estimat- 
ed by the Public Printer to cost 
$1,802.50. 

Mrs. CoLLINS, immediately following 
the vote on the Burton of Indiana 
amendment to H.R. 1460, in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, today. 

Mrs, Corns, immediately following 
the vote on the ZscHau amendment to 
H.R. 1460, in the Committee of the 
Whole, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. BENTLEY) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. SILJANDER. 

Mr. McKERNAN. 

Mr. WORTLEY. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. 

Mr. LENT. 

Mr. Lewis of California. 

Mr. Conte in two instances. 

Mr. BILIRAKIs. 

Mr. FIELDS. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. 

Mr. RINALDO. 

Mr. CourRTER in two instances. 

Mr. Hype in two instances. 

Mr. Crane in three instances. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT in two 
stances. 

. GREEN. 

. FIEDLER. 

. GUNDERSON. 
. BROOMFIELD. 


. COUGHLIN. 
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Mr. Evans of Iowa. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. 

Mr. PARRIS. 

Mr. SAXTON. 

Mr. Lewts of Florida. 

Mr. Leacu of Iowa. 

Mr. LIGHTFOOT. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. STALLINGS) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

. MAZZOLI. 

. MONTGOMERY. 

. Forp of Michigan. 

. HALL of Ohio. 

. BARNES in two instances. 
. SCHUMER. 

. HUBBARD. 

Mrs. LLOYD. 

Mr. Epwarps of California. 

Mr. GUARINI in two instances, 

Mr. RODINO. 

Mr. FASCELL. 

Mr. STARK. 

Mr. BUSTAMANTE. 

Mr. MANTON. 

Mr. GARCIA in two instances. 

Mr. YATRON. 

Mr. TRAXLER in two instances. 

Mr. BORSKI. 

Mr. SKELTON. 

Mr. Waxman in three instances. 

Mrs. Boccs. 

Mr. SYNAR. 

Mr. RANGEL in three instances. 

Mr. JACOBS. 

Mr. MAVROULES. 

Mrs. BYRON. 

FRANK 


. FUSTER. 

. RICHARDSON. 

. SOLARZ. 

. HERTEL of Michigan. 

. ACKERMAN. 

. Weiss in two instances. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


A joint resolution of the Senate of 
the following title was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and, under the rule, re- 
ferred as follows: 

S.J. Res. 144. Joint Resolution to author- 
ize the printing and binding of a revised edi- 
tion of Senate Procedure and providing the 
same shall be subject to copyright by the 
author; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. ANNUNZIO, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined 
and found truly enrolled a bill of the 
House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 2268. An act to approve and imple- 
ment the Free Trade Area Agreement be- 
tween the United States and Israel. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 7 o’clock and 10 minutes 
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p.m.), under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until Wednesday, 
June 5, 1985, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

1399. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
notice of the Department of the Army’s pro- 
posed Letter of Offer to Pakistan for De- 
fense Articles and Services (Transmittal No. 
85-36), pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2776(b); to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1400. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
notice of the Department of the Air Force’s 
proposed Letter of Offer to Bahrain for de- 
fense articles to cost $50 million or more 
(Transmittal No. 85-37), pursuant to 10 
U.S.C. 133b (96 Stat. 1288); to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

1401. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting notification that the 
current procurement unit cost for the 
Peacekeeper ICBM has increased by more 
than 25 percent over unit cost shown in 
baseline SAR, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 
139b(d)(3)(A); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1402. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting a report entitled “The 
Condition of Education, 1985 Edition”, pur- 
suant to GEPA, section 406(d)(1) (88 Stat. 
556); to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

1403. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
notice of the Department of the Air Force's 
proposed Letter of Offer to Bahrain for de- 
fense articles and services (Transmittal No. 
85-37), pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2776(b); to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1404. A letter from the Inspector General, 
Department of Energy, transmitting a 
report on activities of the Ofice of the In- 
spector General, pursuant to Public Law 95- 
91, section 208(c); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1405. A letter from the Inspector General, 
Department of Health and Human Services, 
transmitting a report on the activities of the 
Office of the Inspector General, pursuant to 
Public Law 94-505, section 204(a) (96 Stat. 
1824); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1406. A letter from the Inspector General, 
Department of Housing the Urban Develop- 
ment, transmitting a report on the activities 
of the Inspector General, pursuant to 
Public Law 95-452, section 5(b); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

1407. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, General Services Administration, trans- 
mitting a report on activities of the Inspec- 
tor General, pursuant to Public Law 95-452, 
section 5(b); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1408. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space administra- 
tion, transmitting a report on the activities 
of the Inspector General, pursuant to 
Public Law 95-452, section 5(b); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

1409. A letter from the Norfolk Naval 
Shipyard Co-Operative Association, trans- 
mitting the annual report on the associa- 
tion’s pension plan, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
9503(a)(1)(B); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 
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1410. A letter from the Administrator, 
Veterans’ Administration, transmitting a 
report on the disposition of claims for bene- 
fits by former POW’s under chapter 11 of 
title 38, U.S.C., pursuant to Pubic Law 97- 
37, section 6(b)(2); to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

1411. A letter from the Acting U.S. Trade 
Representative, transmitting a report on 
foreign industrial targeting in autos and 
computers, pursuant to Public Law 98-573, 
section 625 (98 Stat. 3042); to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

1412. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
to the President for National Security Af- 
fairs, transmitting notification that the 
report on the future policy of interim re- 
straint will be delayed, pursuant to Public 
Law 98-525, section 1110(b)(4) (98 Stat. 
2587); jointly, to the Committees on Armed 
Services and Foreign Affairs. 

1413. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Civilian Radioactive Waste Management, 
Department of Energy, transmitting a pro- 
posal for construction of one or more re- 
trievable storage facilities for radioactive 
waste and spent nuclear fuel, pursuant to 
Public Law 97-425, section 141(b)(1); jointly, 
to the Committees on Energy and Com- 
merce and Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1414. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, General Accounting Office, transmit- 
ting a review of the audit of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority’s financial statements for 
the year ended September 30, 1983 (GAO/ 
AFMD-85-16, May 30, 1985) pursuant to 31 
U.S.C. 9106(a); jointly, to the Committee on 
Government Operations and Public Works 
and Transportation. 

1415. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, General Accounting Office, transmit- 
ting a report entitled “Foreign Industrial 
Targeting—U.S. Trade Law Remedies” 
(GAO/NSIAD-85-77, May 23, 1985), pursu- 
ant to Public Law 98-573, section 625 (98 
Stat. 3042); jointly, to the Committee on 
Government Operations and Ways and 
Means. 

1416. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, General Accounting Office, transmit- 
ting a report entitled “Why Some Weapon 
Systems Encounter Production Problems 
While Others Do Not; Six Case Studies”; 
jointly, to the Committees on Government 
Operations and Armed Services. 

1417. A letter from the United States Hol- 
ocaust Memorial Council, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation authorizing ap- 
propriations to the Executive Director, U.S, 
Holocaust Memorial Council, for services 
necessary to perform the functions of the 
U.S. Holocaust Memorial Council; jointly, to 
the Committees on House Administration, 
Interior and Insular Affairs and Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and references to 
the proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. H.R. 1602. A bill to amend the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 to author- 
ize appropriations for the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission for fiscal years 1986 
through 1988; with amendments (Rept. No. 
99-155). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 
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Mr. ASPIN: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S.J. Res. 108. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of Defense to provide to 
the Soviet Union, on a reimbursable basis, 
equipment and services necessary for an im- 
proved United States/Soviet Direct Commu- 
nication Link for crisis control. (Rept. No. 
99-156). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DINGELL: Commmittee on Energy 
and Commerce. H.R. 2418. A bill to amend 
the Public Health Service Act to revise and 
extend the programs of assistance for pri- 
mary health care; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 99-157). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DINGELL; Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. H.R. 2409. A bill to amend the 
Public Health Service Act to revise an 
extend the authorities under that Act relat- 
ing to the National Institutes of Health and 
National Research Institutes, and for other 
purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 99- 
158). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. H.R. 2369. A bill to revise and 
extend the programs of assistance under 
title X of the Public Health Service Act. 
(Rept. No. 99-159). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. BROWN of California (for 
himself, Mr. FoLEY, Mr. LEVINE of 
California, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. STARK, 
Mr. Parris, Mr. Lantos, and Mr. 
TORRICELLI): 

H.R. 2653. A bill to amend the Animal 
Welfare Act to ensure the proper treatment 
of laboratory animals; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. BROWN of California (for 
himself, and Mr. STARK): 

H.R. 2654. A bill to amend the Animal 
Welfare Act to establish a Federal penalty 
for damaging or destroying an animal re- 
search facility; jointly, to the Committees 
on Agriculture and the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. BENTLEY: 

H.R. 2655. A bill to restore Memorial Day 
to its original date; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 2656. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to provide 
that the label and advertising of certain al- 
coholic beverages contain a statement warn- 
ing consumers of possible health hazards as- 
sociated with consumption of the beverage 
unless such a requirement is in effect under 
other Federal law; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

H.R. 2657. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that adver- 
tising of alcoholic beverages is not a deduc- 
table expense; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FRANKLIN: 

H.R. 2658. A bill granting the consent of 
the Congress to the Arkansas-Mississippi 
Great River Bridge Construction Compact; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MRAZEK: 

H.R. 2659. A bill to establish a program in 
the Department of Justice to fund State 
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medical malpractice programs which comply 
with Federal standards, and for other pur- 
poses; jointly, to the Committees on the Ju- 
diciary and Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. RODINO (for himself, Mr. 
FisH, and Mr. Epwarps of Califor- 
nia): 

H.R. 2660. A bill to amend title 28 and 
title 11 of the United States Code to provide 
for the appointment of U.S. trustees to 
serve in bankruptcy cases in judicial dis- 
tricts throughout the United States, to 
make certain changes with respect to the 
role of U.S. trustees in such cases, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHUMER: 

H.R. 2661. A bill to promote the interests 
of consumers in securing financial services; 
to the Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. SKELTON: 

H.R. 2662. A bill to amend section 794 of 
title 18, United States Code, to provide more 
severe penalties for certain forms of espio- 
nage; nes the Committee on the Judiciary. 

y Mr. SLATTERY: 

H. R 2663, A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to credit time spent in the 
Cadet Nurse Corps during World War II as 
creditable service for civil service retire- 
ment; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. DENNY SMITH (for himself, 
Mr. Levine of California, Mr. BOUL- 
TER, Mr. BEREUTER, Mrs. SCHROEDER, 
Mr. Levin of Michigan, Mr. STRANG, 
Mr. BERMAN, Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. 
SMITH of Florida, and Mr. Dicks): 

H.R. 2664. A bill entitled the “Competi- 
tion and Ethics Enforcement Act of 1985”; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WEISS: 

H.R. 2665. A bill to amend the Price-An- 
derson provisions of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 to modify certain limitations on the 
amount of financial protection required 
with respect to nuclear incidents, to remove 
the limitations on the aggregate liability for 
a single nuclear incident, to limit the finan- 
cial obligations of the United States with re- 
spect to such incidents, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BUSTAMANTE: 

H.J. Res. 299. Joint resolution recognizing 
the accomplishments over the past 50 years 
resulting from the passage of the Historic 
Sites Act of 1935, one of this Nation’s land- 
mark preservation laws; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.J. Res. 300. Joint resolution designating 
August 14, 1985, as “Social Security Day,” 
and the week of August 11, 1985, through 
August 17, 1985, as “Social Security Week”; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.J. Res. 301. Joint resolution to designate 
the decade beginning January 1, 1986, as 
the “Decade of the Brain”; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.J. Res. 302. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to repeal the 25th amend- 
ment to that Constitution; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUNDERSON: 

H.J. Res. 303. Joint resolution to establish 
a national commission to study and make 
recommendations concerning the future 
provisions of the Dairy Price Support Pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAMILTON (for himself and 


Mr. Stump): 
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H.J. Res. 304. Joint resolution to designate 
the week of June 2, 1985, through June 8, 
1985, as “National Intelligence Community 
Week”; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. YATRON: 

H. Con. Res. 158. Concurrent resolution in 
support of the U.N. Environment Program; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WIRTH: 

H. Res. 181. Resolution to establish the 
Select Committee on Defense Procurement; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BRYANT: 

H. Res. 182. Resolution to designate the 
week beginning June 16, 1985, as “National 
Sheriffs Week”; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GUARINI: 

H. Res. 183. Resolution establishing the 
House of Representatives Foreign Student 
Intern Program; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. SAVAGE (for himself, Mr. 
Convers, Mr. DANIEL, Mr. Cray, Mr. 
WEIss, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. KOLTER, 
Mr. RAHALL, Mr. Murpuy, Mr. Evans 
of Illinois, Mrs. Coins, Ms. 
KAPTUR, Mr. BUSTAMANTE, Mr. 
Monson, Mr. Owens, Mr. Courter, 
and Mr. CROCKETT): 

H. Res. 184. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives that 
employee life support programs should be 
protected by continuing the current tax 
benefits for such programs; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


Mr. ACKERMAN introduced a bill (H.R. 
2666) for the relief of Merceditas Villa- 
nueva, Flordelica Villanueva, and Emman- 
uel Villanueva; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 44: Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. Rocers, Mr. 
Hunter, Mr. Owens, Mr. MOoLiLonan, Mr. 
CoBLE, and Mr. HOPKINS. 

H.R. 52: Mr. MARKEY. 

H.R. 62: Mr. WISE. 

H.R. 236: Mrs. SCHROEDER. 

H.R. 281: Mr. McHucH, Mr. OBEY, Mr. 
SYNAR, Mr. UDALL, Mr. Wise, Mr. Roysat, 
Mr. SKELTON, Mr. Coyne, and Mr. Dyson. 

H.R. 370: Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. FEIGHAN, Mrs. 
Burton of California, Mr. Wo.re, Mr. 
STARK, and Mr. SAVAGE. 

H.R. 452: Mr. PACKARD. 

H.R. 469: Mr. BapHAM and Mr. KINDNESS. 

H.R. 528; Mr. TORRICELLI, Mrs. LLOYD, Mr. 
McHu6eu, and Mr. ANDREWS. 

H.R. 604: Mr. RALPH M. HALL, and Mr. 
STALLINGS. 

H.R. 661: Mr. RODINO. 

H.R. 685: Mr. OBERSTAR. 

H.R. 691; Mr. Ecxart of Ohio, Mr. KOLBE, 
Mr. Moopy, Mr. GROTBERG, and Mr. WOLPE. 
H.R. 704: Mr. SĪmITH of New Hampshire. 

H.R. 749: Mr. Minera and Mr. Gray of Il- 
linois. 

H.R. 776: Mr. MARTINEZ. 

H.R. 932: Mr, Saxton, Mr. CoELHO, and 
Mr. ApDDABBO. 
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H.R. 950: Mr. DE Luco, Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. 
Fiso, Mr. FLIPPO, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. 
Fow.er, Mr. Garcia, Mr. Horton, Mr. 
LELAND, Mr. McGratH, Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. 
STARK, Mr. VANDER JacT, Mr. Forp of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Duncan, Mr. Soiarz, and Mr. 
ACKERMAN. 

H.R. 976: Mr. WALGREN. 

H.R. 983: Mr. McMriian, Mr. Ortiz, Mr. 
RICHARDSON, Mr. Torres, Mr. Brooks, Mr. 
WHITEHURST, Mr. Firppo, Mr. Rose, Ms. 
KAPTUR, and Mr. COOPER. 

H.R. 1031: Mr. SAVAGE. 

H.R. 1032: Mr. SAVAGE. 

H.R. 1059: Mr. BEDELL. 

H.R. 1090: Mr. Dymatiy, Mr. LEATH of 
Texas, and Mr. WOLPE. 

H.R. 1123: Mr. Wotr, Mr. HARTNETT, and 
Mr. Younc of Alaska. 

H.R. 1190: Mr. Breaux, Mr. YATRON, and 
Mr. Mazzotti. 

H.R. 1284: Mr. Green, Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr. DE Luco, Mr. BOUCHER, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. RIDGE, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. 
HUGHES, Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mr. STANGELAND, 
Mr. VALENTINE, Mr. FROST, Mr. CLINGER, Mr. 
FASCELL, Mr. LAFALCE, Mr. PEAsE, and Mr. 
RAHALL. 

H.R. 1294: Mr. MOLLOHAN. 

H.R. 1316: Mr. PACKARD. 

H.R. 1335: Mr. UDALL, Mr. Hayes, Mr. SEI- 
BERLING, Mr. TORRICELLI, Mr. Drxon, Mr. 
Evans of Illinois, Mr. Lowry of Washing- 
ton, and Mr. SIKORSKI. 

H.R. 1375: Mr. Mrazex, Mr. HERTEL of 
Michigan, and Mr. FRANK. 

H.R. 1398: Mr. PERKINS. 

H.R. 1423: Mr. Daus and Mr. DREIER of 
California. 

H.R. 1427: Mr. WIRTH. 

H.R. 1463: Mr. TAUKE. 

H.R. 1464; Mr. HAMILTON. 

H.R. 1465: Mr. HAMILTON. 

H.R. 1524: Mr. Bontor, of Michigan, Mr. 
Swirt, Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. 
WHEAT, Mr. Hoyer, Mr. WALGREN, Mr. 
YATES, Mr. Mavroutes, and Mr. LEVINE, of 
California. 

H.R. 1535: Mr. REID. 

H.R. 1536: Mr. REID. 

H.R. 1542: Mr. Sunia, Mr. Forp of Tennes- 
see, and Mr. St GERMAIN. 

H.R. 1589: Mr. ADDABBO. 

H.R. 1616: Mr. Towns, Mr. SIKORSKI, Mrs. 
Boxer, Mr. Carr, Mr. Torres, Mr. STRAT- 
TON, and Mr. MURTHA. 

H.R. 1626: Mr. WYLIE, Mr. LELAND, Mr. 
Pazro, Mr. SYNAR, and Mr. PERKINS. 

H.R. 1629: Mr. Asprn, Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. 
HEFNER, Mr. Hopkins, Mr. McDape, Mr. 
Perkins, Mr. QuILLEN, Mr. STAGGERS, Mr. 
TALLON, Mr. VOLKMER, and Mr. WHITLEY. 

H.R. 1632: Mr. Hayes, Mr. MITCHELL, and 
Mr. STAGGERS. 

H.R. 1633: Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. STAGGERS, 
and Mr. WEAVER. 

H.R. 1634: Mr. MITCHELL and Mr. STAG- 


GERS. 
H.R. 1659: Mr. EDGAR. 
H.R, 1689: Mr. MARTINEZ and Mrs. ROUKE- 


MA. 

H.R. 1701: Mr. GONZALEZ, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. 
Carr, Mr. StarK, Mr. MILLER of California, 
Mr. MurpHy, Mr. MARTINEZ, and Mr. GRAY 
of Illinois. 

H.R. 1704: Mr. Monson, Mr. Towns, and 
Mr. Epwarps of Oklahoma. 

H.R. 1769: Mr. Tuomas of Georgia, Mr. 
Convers, and Mr. WISE. 

H.R. 1809: Mr. MARKEY, Mr. CHAPPELL, and 
Mr. Downey of New York. 

H.R. 1816: Mr. GONZALEZ and Mr. WEAVER. 

H.R. 1817: Mr. GONZALEZ and Mr, WEAVER. 

H.R. 1834: Mrs. CoLLINS, Mr. Penny, Mr. 
Frank, Mr. Hayes, Mr. Minera, Mr. Ep- 
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warps of California, Mr. KOLTER, Mr. 
LELAND, Mr. Faunrroy, Mr. WEAVER, Mr. 
Savace, Mr. Evans of Illinois, Mr. MITCHELL, 
Mr. RANGEL, Mr. Lowry of Washington, Mr. 
MARTINEZ, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. 
Mrazex, Mr. Crockett, Mr. Srupps, Ms. 
KAPTUR, Mrs. Burton of California, Mr. SEI- 
BERLING, Mr. Ciay, and Mr. LEHMAN of Flori- 
da. 


H.R. 1840: Mr. Spratt, Mr. STENHOLM, Mr. 
DERRICK, Mr. Huckasy, Mr. STANGELAND, 
Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. THomas of Georgia, Mr. 
ACKERMAN, and Mr. CONYERS. 

H.R. 1908: Mr. EMERSON and Mr. Monson. 

H.R. 1911: Mr. Epwarps of Oklahoma and 
Mr. Nretson of Utah. 

H.R. 1987: Mr. Downey of New York. 

H.R. 2003: Mr. Vento and Mr. Gray of Il- 
linois. 

H.R. 2013: Mr. DE ta Garza, Mr. NIELSON 
of Utah, Mrs. LLOYD, Ms. OAKAR, Mr. 
Barton of Texas, Mr. KOLBE, Mr. ORTIZ, Mr. 
DroGuarpi, Mr. Younc of Florida, Mr. 
Drxon, Mr. SHaw, Mr. BUSTAMANTE, Mr. 
CROCKETT, Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr, SCHEUER, Mr. 
HAWKINS, and Mr. DAUB. 

H.R. 2014: Mr. WORTLEY, Mr. ECKART of 
Ohio, Mr. WILLIAMS, Ms. OAKAR, Mr. VENTO, 
Mr. Ortiz, Mr. Younc of Florida, Mr. 
Drxon, Mr. Bennett, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. 
Crockett, Mr. Herre of Hawaii, Mr. GUAR- 
INI, Mr. SCHEUER, and Mr. DAUB. 

H.R. 2020: Mr. WIRTH, Mr. MILLER of Cali- 
fornia, and Mr. DyMALLY. 

H.R. 2064: Mr. WEBER and Mr. PENNY. 

H.R. 2116: Mr. WEBER, Mr. MITCHELL, and 
Mr. McHUGH. 

H.R. 2119: Mr. SUNIA, Mr. HUNTER, Mr. 
Emerson, Mr. ScHEvER, Mr. Mack, and Mr. 
SIKORSKI. 

H.R. 2205: Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. DICKINSON, 
Mrs. Hout, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. SCHEUER, Mrs. 
SCHROEDER, and Mr. SMITH of Florida. 

H.R. 2211: Mr. Berman, Mr. Gray of Illi- 
nois, and Mr. PERKINS. 

H.R. 2216: Mr. Crockett, Mr. WAXMAN, 
Mr. FEIGHAN, AND Mr. OBERSTAR. 

H.R. 2247: Mr. KOLTER and Mr. SEIBER- 
LING. 

H.R. 2258: Mr. Owens and Mr. VALENTINE. 

H.R. 2262: Mr. Savace, Mr. SHARP, Mr. PA- 
NETTA, Mr. VENTO, Mr. RANGEL, and Mr. ACK- 
ERMAN. 

H.R. 2263: Mr. CROCKETT, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. 
Forp of Michigan, Mrs. Hott, Mr. AUCOoIN, 
and Mr. DAUB. 

H.R. 2277: Mr. ROBERTS and Mrs. BENTLEY. 

H.R. 2293: Mr. Bates, Mr. LELAND, and Mr. 
ERDREICH. 

H.R. 2302: Mr. BEDELL, Mrs. BENTLEY, Mrs. 
CoLLINS, Mr. KANJORSKI, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. 
NEAL, Mr. PERKINS, Mr. RIDGE, Mr. ROBERTS, 
Mr. Sotomon, Mr. STANGELAND, Mr. VALEN- 
TINE, and Mr. WHITEHURST. 

H.R. 2322: Mr. WORTLEY, Mr. JEFFORDS, 
and Mr. CLINGER. 

H.R. 2326: Mr. WEBER and Mr. ARMEY. 

H.R. 2342: Mr. MARKEY, Mr. ANDERSON, 
Mr. HucHeEs, Mr. RoE, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. 
BoRsKI, Mr. FRANK, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. 
Frost, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. OWENS, Mr. 
SKELTON, Mr. BEDELL, and Mr. SAVAGE. 

H.R. 2346: Mr. LIGHTFOOT and Mr. Rose. 

H.R. 2361: Mrs. ScHROEDER, Mr. FUSTER, 
Mr. Savace, Mr. LELAND, and Mr. RICHARD- 


SON. 

H.R. 2365: Mr. Jacoss, Mr. SMITH of Flori- 
da, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. 
WEaveER, Mr. Howarp, Mr. Ecxart of Ohio, 
Mr. Evans of Illinois, and Mrs. Burton of 
California. 

H.R. 2397: Mr. COLEMAN of Texas, Mr. 
CROCKETT, Mrs. JOHNSON, Mr. BONKER, Mr. 
Ecxart of Ohio, Mr. Younc of Florida, Mr. 
STAGGERS, and Mr. SHELBY. 
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H.R. 2411: Mr. SYNAR. 

H.R. 2412: Mr. SYNAR. 

H.R. 2441: Mr. Coste, Mr. FRANK, Mr. 
McKinney, Mr. Gray of Illinois, Mr. MITCH- 
ELL, Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. Frost, and Mr. 
HUNTER. 

H.R. 2458: Mr. Davis, Mr. HOWARD, 
Mr. DIcKINSON. 

H.R. 2470: Mr. MoLLOHAN, Mr. ORTIZ, and 
Mr, BEVILL. 

H.R. 2489: Mr. Bonror of Michigan, 
Manton, and Mr. WILLIAMS. 

H.R. 2524: Mr. LOTT. 

H.R. 2589: Mr. STOKES, Mr. WHEAT, 
Mr. HAYES. 

H.R. 2626: Mr. MICHEL, Mr. REID, 
Stark, Mr. SoLtomon, Mr. GROTBERG, 
LIGHTFOOT, Mr. WEBER, and Mr. Mack. 

H.J. Res. 3: Mr. GALLO, Mr. YATES, 
Frost, and Mr. BOUCHER. 

H.J. Res. 20: Mr. MURPHY, Mr. UDALL, Mr. 
MRAZEK, Ms. OAKAR, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. 
Wotre, Mr. Rowzanp of Connecticut, Mr. 
GREEN, Mr. GUNDERSON, Mr. MANTON, Mr. 
CHAPPIE, Mr. ADDABBO, Mrs. BURTON of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. GALLO, Mr. MARKEY, and Mr. 
BEVILL. 

H.J. Res. 131: Mr. PACKARD, Mr. FIsH, Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO, Mrs. BOXER, Mr. CHANDLER, 
Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. WHEAT, Mr. FEIGHAN, 
Mr. Levin of Michigan, Mr. CHAPPIE, Mr. 
AKAKA, Mr. DARDEN, Mr. BARNARD, Mr. 
HEFNER, Mr. Rose, and Mr. WHITLEY. 

H.J. Res. 133: Mr. MURPHY, Mr. Nowak, 
Mr. KOSTMAYER, and Mr. ST GERMAIN. 

H.J. Res. 144: Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. BIAGGI, 
Mr. Boner of Tennessee, Mr. Carr, Mr. EM- 
ERSON, Mr. FAWELL, Mr. Fazio, Mr. HERTEL 
of Michigan, Mrs. Hort, Mrs. LLOYD, Mr. 
Lowry of Washington, Mr. LUNDINE, Mr. 
MARTINEZ, Mr. PORTER, Mr. REID, Mrs. Rov- 
KEMA, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. SABO, Mr. SKELTON, 
Mr. SoLarz, Mr. STANGELAND, and Mr. YATES. 

H.J. Res. 156: Mr. TORRICELLI, Mr. SUNIA, 
and Mr. SKELTON. 

H.J. Res. 159: Mr, CLINGER. 

H.J. Res. 172: Mr. MARTIN of New York, 
Mr. KOSTMAYER, Mr. HORTON, Mr. SHUSTER, 
Mr. APPLEGATE, Mr. RoE, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. 
Howarp, Mr. HOYER, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr. Carney, Mr. Buracci, Mr. 
Bontor of Michigan, Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. 
Waxman, Mr. Brown of California, Mr. 
McGratH, Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. FRANK, Mr. 
GUARINI, Mr. LaGoMARSINO, Mr. McHucuH, 
Mr. Towns, Mr. Younc of Missouri, Mr. 
ACKERMAN, Mr. Owens, Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey, Mr. Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. 
Jacoss, Mr. BARNES, Mrs. Burton of Califor- 
nia, Mr. RINALDO, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. WEAVER, 
Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. BEREUTER, 
Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. BEDELL, 
Mr. Carrer, Mr. Conyers, Mr. NEAL, Mr. 
Drxon, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. DE Luco, Mr. 
Evans of Iowa Mr. Roprno, Mr. SoLarz, Mr. 
Spratt, Mrs. COLLINS, Mr. EMERSON, Mr. 
CHAPPIE, Mr. HENRY, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. 
Brown of California, Mr. Frost, Mr. HAYES, 
Mrs. Boxer, Mr. GREEN, Mr. Blaz, Ms. 
Kaptur, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. LUNGREN, Mr. 
MorpnHy, Mr. DEWINE, Mr. HERTEL of Michi- 
gan, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. VOLKMER, Mr. Mav- 
ROULES, Mr. DURBIN, Mr. HEFNER, Mr. 
KOLTER, Mr. Appasso, Mr. Jones of North 
Carolina, Mr. TORRICELLI, Ms. OAKAR, Mr. 
Ortiz, Mr. Matsui, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. 
O’Brien, Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. FOGLIETTA, 
Mr. PEPPER, Mr. MOLINARI, Mr. TRAXLER, 
Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. SUNIA, Mr. Morrison of 
Washington, Mr. REID, Mr. DIOGUARDI, Mr. 
Epwarps of Oklahoma, Mr. Mazzoui, Mr. 
Fazio, Mr. WORTLEY, Mr. DURBIN, Mr. LEVIN 
of Michigan, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mr. THomas of Georgia, Mr. 


and 


Mr. 
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WIRTH, Mr. Levine of California, Mr. 
Herre, of Hawaii, Mr. Bryant, Mr. COUR- 
TER, Mrs. Hout, Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. BARNARD, 
Mr. Crockett, Mr. MITCHELL, Mrs. JOHNSON, 
Mr. SmitH of Florida, Mr. WHEAT, and Mr. 
McHuceu. 

H.J. Res. 178: Mrs. Burton of California, 
Mr. DENNY SMITH, Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. 
WHITTEN, Mr. McKinney, Mr. MADIGAN, and 
Mr. WISE. 

H.J. Res. 179: Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. DyMALLy, 
Mr. FRANK, Mr. RaLPH M. HALL, Mr. JACOBS, 
Mr. LELAND, Mr. Martin of New York, Mr. 
MOAKLEY, Mr. Roserts, Mr. Rog, Mr. Row- 
LAND of Georgia, Mr. Saxton, Mr. SCHEUER, 
Mr. SKELTON, Mr. Soiarz, Mr. SYNAR, Mr. 
TALLON, Mr. Torres, Mr. WALGREN, Mr. 
WoLpeE, and Mr. Younc of Alaska. 

H.J. Res. 211: Mr. Younc of Missouri, Mr. 
Dicks, Mr. GUARINI, Mr. Fazio, Mrs. COL- 
Lins, Mr. REID, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. KASICH, 
Mr. CoBLE, Mr. Emerson, Mr. FRANKLIN, Mr. 
IRELAND, Mr. BUSTAMANTE, Mr. Forp of 
Michigan, Mr. ERDREICH, Mr. MILLER of 
Ohio, Mr. Dornan of California, Mr. CHan- 
DLER, Mr. GuNDERSON, Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey, Mr. MATSUI, Mr. WorTLEY, Mr. MoOR- 
RISON of Washington, Mr. GROTBERG, Mr. 
BEDELL, Mr. Levine of California, Mr. Ep- 
warps of Oklahoma, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. 
Mack, and Mr. PORTER. 

H.J. Res. 216; Mr. RANGEL, Mrs. COLLINS, 
Mr. AKAKA, Mr. APPLEGATE, Ms. MIKULSKI, 
Mr. Young of Florida, Mrs. KENNELLY, Mrs. 
Boxer, Mr. BUSTAMANTE, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. 
Fiorio, Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. HuGHES, Mr. 
Carney, Mr. Savace, Mr. Duncan, Mr. 
Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. TORRICELLI, Mr. 
LUNDINE, Mrs. Hott, Mr. VOLKMER, Mr. AL- 
EXANDER, Mr. KANJORSKI, Mr. ReErp, Mr. 
BOEHLERT, Mr, Lewis of Florida, Mr. ANNUN- 
z1o, Mr. Bontor of Michigan, Mr. Jones of 
North Carolina, Mr. ROEMER, Mr, TALLon, 
Mr. Yates, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. PANETTA, Mr. 
Fauntroy, Mr. Ststsky, Mr, MOLLOHAN, Mr. 
Situ of Florida, Mr. Levin of Michigan, 
Mr. Horton, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. SOLARZ, 
Mr. BEDELL, Mr. Morrison of Connecticut, 
Mr. Frost, Mr. KOLTER, Mr. WoLPE, Mr. FEI- 
GHAN, Mr. Martsu1, Mr. Spratt, Mr. SAXTON, 
Mr. McCarn, Mr. SHaw, Mr. SIKORSKI, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr. WORTLEY, and Mr. HEFTEL of 
Hawaii. 

H.J. Res. 218: Mr. Kostmayer, Mrs. COL- 
LINS, Mrs. LLOYD, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. 
STENHOLM, Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. Weiss, Mr. 
BERMAN, Mr. REID, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. FROST, 
Mr. CROCKETT, Mr. BORSKI, Mr. DWYER of 
New Jersey, Mr. MoRRISION of Connecticut, 
and Mrs. Hott. 

H.J. Res. 230: Mr. 
Horton, and Mr. SPRATT. 

H.J. Res. 263: Mr. Drxon, Mr. LUNGREN, 
Mr. Sunta, Mr. YaTRON, Mr. Carr, Mr. 
MRAZEK, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. BERMAN, Mrs. 
Hott, Mr. Berevter, Mr. HYDE, Mr. HERTEL 
of Michigan, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. Conte, Mr. 
MINETA, Mr. BARNES, Mr. SYNAR, Mr. COYNE, 
Mr. Neat, Mr. PACKARD, Mr. Bonror of 
Michigan, Mr. SCHUETTE, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. 
Strokes, Mr. Horton, Mr. Burton of Indi- 
ana, Mr. Carr, Mr. Forp of Michigan, Mr. 
PORTER, Mr. Tatton, Mr. Hayes, Mr. NATCH- 
ER, and Mr. PuRSELL. 

H.J. Res. 267: Mr. STRANG. 

H.J. Res. 270: Mr. BEDELL, Mr. BOUCHER, 
Mrs. Boxer, Mrs. CoLLINS, Mr. COYNE, Mr. 
Davus, Mr. DeLay, Mr. DEWINE, Mr. FISH, 
Mr. FLorio, Mr. KoLBE, Mr. Levine of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. Matsui, Mr. 
MINETA, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr. REID, Mr. RITTER, Mr. SCHEUER, 
Mr. SoLaRz, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. WHEAT, and 
Mr. WIRTH. 


DioGuarpI, Mr. 
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H. Con. Res. 6: Mr. MANTON and Mr. Kan- 
JORSKI. 

H. Con. Res. 7: Mr. KANJORSKI. 

H. Con. Res. 26: Mr. FRANK, Mr. Faunt- 
ROY, and Mr. CRANE. 

H. Con. Res. 37: Mr. BOUCHER, Mr. BROWN 
of California, Mr. BROYHILL, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. 
EMERSON, Mr. Hutto, Mr. KLECZKA, and Mr. 
Parris. 

H. Con. Res. 57: Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. EMER- 
SON, Mr. MAvrRouLes, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. 
Towns, and Mr. WIRTH. 

H. Con. Res. 101: Mr. Garcia, Mr. WAL- 
GREN, Mr. Lent, Mr. BRYANT, Mr. BERMAN, 
Mr. Manton, Mr. Coyne, Mr. Rog, Mr. 
SmitH of Florida, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. 
Frank, Mr. Evans of Illinois, Mr. BORSKI, 
Mr. Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. MITCHELL, 
Mr. WEIss, and Mr. FOGLIETTA. 

H. Con. Res. 123: Mr. IRELAND, Mr. SHELBY. 
Mr. GUARINI, Mr. STANGELAND, Mr. Fuqua, 
Mr. KANJORSKI, Mr. LaFatce, Mr. HENDON, 
Mr. McEwEN, Mr. Owens, Mr. DORGAN of 
North Dakota, Mr. Downey of New York, 
Mr. Herre, of Hawaii, Mr. Hayes, Mr. 
Towns, Mr. Lott, Mr. GROTBERG, Mr. LAGO- 
MARSINO, Mr. McCAIN, Mr. LEHMAN of Flori- 
da, Mr. Davus, Mr. NEAL, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. 
STENHOLM, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. FRENZEL, and 
Mr. Brown of Colorado. 

H. Con. Res. 131: Mr. Spence and Mr. 
WHEAT. 

H. Res. 126: Mr. MurpHy and Mr. Lewis 
of California. 

H. Res. 131: Mr. CROCKETT. 

H. Res. 134: Mr. WIRTH, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. 
Tuomas of Georgia, Mr. ECKART of Ohio, 
Mr. Morrison of Washington, Mr. MATSUI, 
Mr. BERMAN, and Mr. CRAIG. 


DELETIONS OF SPONSORS FROM 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were deleted from public bills and 
resolutions as follows: 

H.R. 512: Mr. GEsDENSON, 

H.R. 1229: Mr. MAVROULEsS. 

H.R. 1401: Mrs. BENTLEY. 

H.R. 1402: Mrs. BENTLEY. 

H.R. 1403: Mrs. BENTLEY. 

H.R. 2600: Mrs. SCHROEDER. 

H.J. Res. 192: Mr. Hutro and Mr. BURTON 
of Indiana. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under Clause 1 of rule XXII, peti- 
tions and papers were laid on the 
Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

118. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Doug- 
las J. (Doug) Johnson, et al, Cook, MN, rela- 
tive to the boundary between the United 
States and Canada; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

119. Also, petition of Jesus R. Querubin, 
Bacolod City, Philippines, relative to immi- 
gration; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 

H.R.1460 
By Mr. DORNAN of California: 
—Page 20, insert the following after line 15: 

(c) WaIvers.—If the President determines 
that a business enterprise in South Africa 
that is controlled by a United States person 
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has incurred financial losses as a direct 
result of an act of terrorism, then the Presi- 
dent may issue an order permitting that 
United States person, notwithstanding the 
prohibition contained in subsection (a), to 
make investments in that business enter- 
prise in amounts not exceeding the amount 
of those financial losses. 

—Page 34, add the following after line 4: 

SEC. 15. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

(a) EFFECTIVE Date.—Subject to subsection 
(b), the provisions of this Act and the 
amendment made by section 7 of this Act 
shall take effect at the end of the 1-year 
period beginning on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 

(b) Liwrration.—The provisions of this 
Act and the amendment made by section 7 
of this Act shall not take effect if, not earli- 
er than 30 days before the end of the l-year 
period referred to in subsection (a), the 
President certifies to the Congress that the 
African National Congress has not re- 
nounced the use of violence by that organi- 
zation in the achievement of its goals. 
—Page 34, add the following after line 4: 
SEC. 15. WAIVER OF PROVISIONS OF THE ACT. 

The President may waive the provisions of 
this Act and the amendment made by sec- 
tion 7 of this Act after the end of the 1-year 
period beginning on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act if, before the end of that 1- 
year period, the United Kingdom, France, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Canada, 
Japan, Italy, and Israel have not imposed 
sanctions against South Africa substantially 
the same as those imposed by all the provi- 
sions of this Act. 


H.R. 1872 


—Page 13, line 15, 
“$9,039,500,000" and insert 
““$10,102,000,000". 
—Page 23, line 12, 
“$6,305,732,000” and insert 
“$7,545,000,000”. 

Page 26, strike out lines 18 through 22 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(1) $3,712,962,000 is available only for the 
Strategic Defense Initiatives; 


H.R. 2577 


By Mr. ARCHER: 
—Page 101, after line 6, insert the following: 

Sec. 303. That (a)(1) notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, when any general or 
special appropriation bill or any bill or joint 
resolution making supplemental, deficiency, 
or continuing appropriations passes both 
House of Congress in the same form, the 
Secretary of the Senate (in the case of a bill 
or joint resolution originating in the 
Senate) or the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives (in the case of a bill or joint reso- 
lution originating in the House of Repre- 
sentatives) shall cause the enrolling clerk of 
such House to enroll each item of such bill 
or joint resolution as a separate bill or joint 
resolution, as the case may be. 

(2) A bill or joint resolution that is re- 
quired to be enrolled pursuant to paragraph 
(1)— 

(A) shall be enrolled without substantive 
revision, 

(B) shall conform in style and form to the 
applicable provisions of chapter 2 of title 1, 
United States Code (as such provisions are 
in effect on the date of the enactment of 
this Act), and 

(C) shall bear the designation of the meas- 
ure of which it was an item prior to such en- 
rollment, together with such other designa- 
tion as may be necessary to distinguish such 
bill or joint resolution from other bills or 


strike out 
in lieu thereof 


strike out 
in lieu thereof 
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joint resolutions enrolled pursuant to para- 
graph (1) with respect to the same measure. 

(b) A bill or joint resolution enrolled pur- 
suant to paragraph (1) of subsection (a) 
with respect to an item shall be deemed to 
be a bill under clauses 2 and 3 of section 7 of 
article 1 of the Constitution of the United 
States and shall be signed by the presiding 
officers of both Houses of the Congress and 
presented to the President for approval or 
disapproval (and otherwise treated for all 
purposes) in the manner provided for bill 
and joint resolutions generally. 

(c) For purposes of this Act, the term 
“item” means any numbered section and 
any unnumbered paragraph of— 

(1) any general or special appropriation 
bill, and 

(2) any bill or joint resolution making sup- 
plemental, deficiency, or continuing appro- 
priations. 

(d) The provisions of this Act shall apply 
to bills and joint resolutions agreed to by 
the Congress during the two-calendar-year 
period beginning with the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 

By Mr. BREAUX: 
—On Page 18, line 4, after the period, insert: 
LEGAL SERVICES CORPORATION 
PAYMENT TO THE LEGAL SERVICES CORPORATION 


For an additional amount for “Payment to 
the Legal Services Corporation” for a grant 
for the establishment of the Gillis W. Long 
Poverty Law Center at the Loyola Universi- 
ty School of Law in New Orleans $4,000,000 
to remain available until expended. 

—On Page 18, line 4, after the period, insert: 
LEGAL SERVICES CORPORATION 


For the establishment of the Gillis W. 
Long Poverty Law Center at the Loyola Uni- 
versity School of Law in New Orleans 
$4,000,000 to remain available until expend- 
ed. 

By Mr. BROWN of Colorado: 
—On page 44, line 3, strike ‘$2,008,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘$1,508,000,000”; 
and on line 5, strike “‘$500,000,000 shall be 
available for Egypt;” 

Explanation: The amendment deletes 
$500,000,000 provided in the bill for econom- 
ic support for Egypt. 

—On page 63, strike line 17 and all that fol- 
lows through line 4 on page 64. 

Explanation: The amendment deletes pro- 
visions of the bill which provide additional 
funds totaling $20,385,000 for the Legisla- 
tive Branch for “salaries, officers, and em- 
ployees,” “committee employees,” “allow- 
ances and expenses,” and “official mail 
costs.” (Note: The amendment does not 
affect the payment provided by the bill to 
Catherine S. Long, the widow of Rep. Gillis 
W. Long of Louisiana.) 

—On page 80, strike line 22 and all that fol- 
lows through line 2 on page 82. 

Explanation. The amendment deletes pro- 
visions of the bill which provide funds total- 
ing $9,069,000 for increased pay costs for 
the Legislative Branch. 

By Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota: 

—Page 6, after line 3, insert the following: 

TEMPORARY EMERGENCY FOOD ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 


For necessary expenses for States and 
local agencies to carry out the distribution 
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of surplus commodities under the Tempo- 
rary Emergency Food Assistance Act of 1983 
(7 U.S.C. 612c note), $4,270,000. 

By Mr. EDGAR: 
—Page 25, line 22, strike out “Fort” and all 
that follows through “Arkansas;” on lines 
24 and 25. 

Page 26, lines 1 and 2, strike out “Oakland 
Inner and Outer Harbor, California;”. 

Page 26, line 2, strike out “Richmond” and 
all that follows through line 3. 

Page 26, line 4, strike out “Fountain” and 
all that follows through “Florida;” the first 
place it appears on line 6. 

Page 26, line 6, strike out “Tampa” and all 
that follows through “Georgia; ” on line 8. 

Page 26, line 8, strike out “Locks” and all 
that follows through “Management;” on 
line 10. 

Page 26, line 12, strike out “Des Moines” 
and all that follows through “‘Louisiana;” on 
line 15. 

Page 26, line 16, strike out “Town” and all 
that follows through the semicolon at the 
end of such line. 

Page 26, line 19, strike out “Gulfport 
Harbor, Mississippi;’’. 

Page 26, lines 23 and 24, strike out “Kill 
Van Kull, Newark Bay Channel, New York 
and New Jersey;’’. 

Page 26, line 25, and page 27, line 1, strike 
out “Cleveland Harbor, Ohio;”’. 

Page 27, line 6 strike out “Parker” and all 
that follows through “Washington;” on line 
7 


Page 27, line 8, strike out “Monongahela” 
and all that follows through “Virginia;” on 
line 10. 

Page 27, line 11, strike out ‘Mononga- 
hela” and all that follows through “‘nia;” on 
line 12. 

Page 27, line 13, strike out “Colorado” and 
all that follows through “Austin, Texas;” on 
line 14. 

Page 27, line 14, strike out “Lake” and all 
that follows through “Texas;” on line 15. 

Page 27, line 16, strike out “Norfolk” and 
all that follows through ‘“Project;” on line 
17. 

Page 27, line 18, strike out “Gallipolis” 
and all that follows through “River)” on 
line 19. 

Page 29, line 19, strike out the colon and 
all that follows through line 4 on page 30 
and insert in lieu thereof a period. 

By Mr. ENGLISH: 
—On page 27, line 1, strike all after 
“Geneva-on-the-Lake, Ohio;’”’, down through 
“Arkansas-Red River Basin:” on line 6 and 
insert the following: 

Red River Chloride Control, Oklahoma 
and Texas: Provided, That Section 201 of 
the Flood Control Act of 1970, as amended 
by Section 153 of the Water Resources De- 
velopment Act of 1976, is amended by strik- 
ing out the last sentence under the heading 
“Arkansas-Red River Basin” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “Construction 
shall not be initiated on any element of 
such project involving the Arkansas River 
and/or its tributaries until such element has 
been approved by the Secretary of the 
Army. The chloride control projects for the 
Red River Basin and the Arkansas River 
Basin shall be considered to be authorized 
as separate projects, with separate author- 
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ity under section 203 of the Flood Control 
Act of 1966, as amended.”; 

By Mr. FAZIO: 
—On page 40, line 6 strike the words “just 
and reasonable and”. 

On page 40, delete all of the language 
from lines 12 through line 24, and insert the 
following: “To the extent that the Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission has juris- 
diction over the Memorandum or of mutual- 
ly agreed upon contractual provisions which 
implement the Memorandum, the Commis- 
sion shall review and take final action under 
the Federal Power Act, as amended (40 stat. 
1063), with respect to the Memorandum and 
contractual provisions within 180 days from 
the date of the filing thereof.”. 

—On page 41 after line 3 of the bill, as re- 
ported, add the following three paragraphs: 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 


The Congress finds that the timely con- 
struction, operation, and use of a third 500 
kV AC transmission line between the Pacific 
Northwest and California in accordance 
with the Memorandum of Understanding 
for the California-Oregon Transmission 
Project dated December 19, 1984, as ap- 
proved and conditioned by the Secretary of 
Energy’s Memorandum of Decision dated 
February 7, 1985, and by the Secretary’s 
letter to the Chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Energy and 
Water dated May 20, 1985, and a May 4, 
1985 letter from the Energy Department 
Acting General Counsel (the “Memoran- 
dum”), will be of significant benefit to both 
regions and is in the public interest. Howev- 
er, neither this Act nor the Memorandum 
shall in any way affect the authorities or 
policies of the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration regarding wholesale power rates, 
transmission rates, or transmission access. 

To the extent that the Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission has jurisdiction 
over the Memorandum or of mutually 
agreed upon contractual provisions which 
implement the Memorandum, the Commis- 
sion shall review and take final action under 
the Federal Power Act, as amended (40 Stat. 
1065), with respect to the Memorandum and 
such contractual provisions within 180 days 
from the date of the filing thereof. 

The line constructed pursuant to the 
Memorandum is hereby named “The Harold 
T. (Bizz) Johnson California-Pacific North- 
west Intertie line”. 

By Mr. PETRI: 
—Page 25, strike out line 3 and all that fol- 
lows through line 3 on page 41. 

Redesignate succeeding chapters of title I 

of the bill accordingly. 

By Mr. STUDDS: 
—On page 93, strike lines 8-12, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “Operating ex- 
penses”, $15,000,000 to be derived from 
funds available in fiscal year 1985 from the 
Boat Safety Account; and $3,275,000 to be 
derived from the unobligated balances of 
“Payments to air carriers”: Provided, That 
not to exceed $785,000,000 shall be available 
in fiscal year 1985 for compensation and 
military benefits of military personnel of 
the Coast Guard; 
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SENATE—Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


The Senate met at 11 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore (Mr. THurmMonp]. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Rich- 
ard C. Halverson, D.D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let us pray. 

God of grace and glory, our hearts 
are heavy this morning as we think of 
those who experienced the cosmic 
tragedy in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Ontario, Canada. We pray 
for Vice President BusH as he surveys 
the situation today, that he may be 
guided in his response. 

We, who have never experienced 
such disaster, find it difficult to identi- 
fy with a situation in which our homes 
stand solid and secure 1 minute and lie 
in ruins the next. We pray for those 
who lost home, loved ones, friends and 
neighbors, as they put back together 
the pieces of their lives. We pray for 
the Governors and all in authority 
who bear the official burden in re- 
building. And we thank Thee, Lord, 
for the faithful National Guard, who, 
through the years, have responded 
with such immediacy, efficiency, and 
compassion in thousands of similar 
desolations. 

Be with them all gracious Father, 
and save us from ever being indiffer- 
ent to the tragedies and pains in the 
lives of others. “Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and all that is within me, bless 
His Holy Name.” Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
distinguished majority leader is recog- 
nized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, under the 
standing order, the leaders have 10 
minutes each. There is a special order 
in favor of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Proxmrre] for not to exceed 
15 minutes, to be followed by routine 
morning business, not to extend 
beyond 12 noon, with statements 
therein limited to 5 minutes each. 

The Senate will stand in recess, as it 
customarily does on Tuesday, from 12 
noon to 2 p.m., so that polity lunch- 
eons can occur. 

At 2 p.m., by unanimous consent, the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] will be recognized to offer 


(Legislative day of Monday, June 3, 1985) 


an amendment to strike the Davis- 
Bacon provisions in the DOD authori- 
zation bill, with a time agreement of 1 
hour; and I assume that there will be a 
rollcall vote on that amendment. 

Following the Kennedy amendment, 
there will be 40 minutes of debate on 
the Kerry amendment. I assume that 
will be a rollcall vote. 

Following the Kerry amendment, 
Senator PROXMIRE will be recognized 
to offer one of his SDI amendments. 
As I recall, he has three. 

I indicate to my colleagues that in 
order to complete action on this bill 
today, it will probably require a very 
late night session. So I alert my col- 
leagues who have engagements 
planned for 6 o’clock or later that they 
should keep in mind that we will prob- 
ably be in session until 10 or 11 o’clock 
or later this evening. We do that not 
to punish Members but because we do 
hope to have the State Department 
authorization bill before us tomorrow; 
and I think there is a bipartisan con- 
sensus that we should act on Contra 
aid, one way or the other, tomorrow, 
prior to the House action on Thurs- 
day. 

Much of this depends upon whether 
or not we get some agreement on the 
various SALT amendments that were 
intended to be offered to the DOD au- 
thorization bill. Members with amend- 
ments thought there would be a 
report by the President on June 3. 
That has now been postponed to June 
10. So I hope we will be able to post- 
pone all those amendments until next 
week. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remain- 
der of my time. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
MINORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Gorton). Under the previous order, 
the minority leader is recognized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the distinguished majority 
leader a question. He has indicated 
that he hopes to finish the bill num- 
bered S. 1160, the Defense Depart- 
ment authorization bill, today. One of 
the orders also provides that upon the 
disposition of the DOD authorization 
bill, the Senate will go to the State 
Department bill. 

S. 1160, which is the Defense De- 
partment authorization bill, also is the 
vehicle to which amendments dealing 


with SALT compliance would be of- 
fered. I believe it is the indication by 
the distinguished majority leader that 
he would like those amendments to be 
offered to the State Department au- 
thorization bill. But if we cannot get 
to the State Department authoriza- 
tion bill until the disposition of S. 
1160, what is the distinguished majori- 
ty leader’s plan of procedure? 

Mr. DOLE. I say to my good friend 
that at this point I do not have a plan. 
If we cannot resolve the SALT amend- 
ment question, I assume that Members 
will offer them to the DOD authoriza- 
tion bill, which they have a perfect 
right to do, and I would certainly 
extend the time for final disposition of 
the DOD bill. I know Members who 
will not let us complete action on any 
matter that deals with SALT until the 
President has issued his report, which 
will be next Monday. So I suppose 
that if they are insisting on offering 
the amendments to the DOD authori- 
zation bill, we will probably be on 
those amendments the remainder of 
the week. 

It is my hope that all Members on 
both sides of the aisle will be agree- 
able to simply lifting that agreement 
with reference to the DOD authoriza- 
tion bill so far as SALT is concerned, 
transferring it or making some new 
agreement, if I would pledge to bring 
up the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency bill next week, and offer 
the SALT amendments to that vehicle. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmrre] is recog- 
nized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 


HOW BIG A THREAT IS 
NUCLEAR PROLIFERATION? 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
with the query, “Nuclear Club About 
to Explode?” the Wall Street Journal 
began a series of articles on November 
26, 1984. That was last November. 

In the June 3, 1985, edition of Time 
magazine is also an excellent article 
that brings the nuclear weapons pro- 
liferation problem up to date. In fact, 
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it was the cover story in Time maga- 
zine last week. 

The first article in the Wall Street 
Journal by John Fialka described how 
Pakistan, for one, frustrated the at- 
tempts by leading NATO countries to 
stop the spread of nuclear weapons. 
Pakistan scientists simply bought the 
necessary parts from Canadian suppli- 
ers who sold them components made 
by U.S. companies. The articles finds 
that Pakistan is close to becoming a 
nuclear weapons state. In doing so, 
Pakistan would join India and Israel 
as well as the United States, Russia, 
the United Kingdom, France, and 
China. That is not all, South Africa 
and Argentina are close to nuclear 
weapons capability. Libya, South 
Korea, Taiwan, Iraq, and Iran are only 
a very few years away from developing 
nuclear weapons arsenals. 

So what? Suppose 5 or 10 additional 
countries develop nuclear weapons ca- 
pability, then what? Does this really 
pose a threat to the United States? In 
the Wall Street Journal article, report- 
er Fialka speculates that Pakistan will 
probably have 8 or 10 Hiroshima-size 
nuclear bombs by 1986. This could 
concern its arch rival India. But why 
would such a relatively paltry arsenal 
disturb the United States or any other 
major power? 

After all, we have 10,000 strategic 
warheads, the Soviet Union has about 
10,000, and we have some 30,000 nucle- 
ar bombs altogether. So why should a 
few, a dozen, or two dozen, in the 
hands of Pakistan or India bother us? 

Well, Mr. President, if the nuclear 
development stopped there, we would, 
indeed, have little to worry about. But 
if Pakistan could have 8 or 10 atom 
bombs each capable of taking out a 
city—the way our fat bomb took out 
Hiroshima, and have that capability 
by 1986, where will the nuclear arms 
race bring Pakistan and India by 10 
years from now or 20 years? Certainly 
the kind of deadly competition on 
which India and Pakistan have em- 
barked will provide precisely the dyna- 
mism that will drive both countries to 
increasingly greater destructive capa- 
bility and how about other about-to-be 
nuclear powers? After all the 10 or 20 
nations that have the capacity and the 
motive to develop nuclear arsenals will 
also have the advantage of the im- 
mense progress the two superpowers 
have made through extensive research 
and development investment over the 
past 40 years. Once these new nuclear 
weapons powers have surmounted the 
first big technological, economic, and 
especially political hurdles that pre- 
vented them from making the Hiroshi- 
ma bomb, they can telescope the re- 
maining obstacles that took the super- 
powers 40 years to overcome. Now this 
country and the Soviet Union have in- 
finitely increased our respective mili- 
tary powers by developing our nuclear 
arsenals. And we have bought this su- 
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permilitary power on the cheap. Each 
superpower spends less than 25 per- 
cent of its military budget on nuclear 
weapons, 75 percent on conventional 
weapons, But 95 percent or more of 
the destructive power of each super- 
power is nuclear. The United States 
and NATO have solved the problem of 
reconciling big military budgets with 
the burden such budgets impose on 
national economies by relying heavily 
on the much cheaper nuclear option. 

Why has our country refused to 
pledge no first use of nuclear weap- 
ons? Because we recognize that if we 
rely on conventional weapons we will 
have to spend hundreds of billions of 
dollars to build up our ground, air, and 
sea forces. We defend Western Europe 
the cheap way which right now is also 
the most effective way. We do so by 
telling the Soviets that if they invade 
Western Europe they will promptly 
run into a barrage of tactical nuclear 
weapons if they make any progress. 
Armageddon will be here. We will 
start the nuclear war that might end 
human life on Earth and certainly 
would totally destroy the Soviet Union 
as well as the United States. This is 
the terrible doctrine that keeps the 
peace. Meanwhile it makes sound if 
temporary dollar-and-cents logic. 
What a combination: it is cheap and it 
keeps the peace. How much imagina- 
tion does it take for us to envision 15 
or 20 other nations perceiving this pre- 
cise logic in defending their nation 
against the feared aggression of a 
stronger neighbor. The neighboring 
rival may have a far larger economy. 
It may have more manpower. It may 
have far more military power. But 
there is an obvious answer to such a 
dilemma—go nuclear. Given this situa- 
tion we have to be very naive indeed 
not to foresee that within 20 or 30 
years nuclear weapons probably will 
be the big answer for nations that seek 
national security without a crushing 
arms burden. Could it also lead to a 
more peaceful world? Could the deter- 
rence that has kept the peace for 40 
years between the superpowers now 
establish a peace in the Middle East, 
in Asia and elsewhere? Well, anything 
is possible, but the prospects of nucle- 
ar war under such circumstances seem 
very great indeed. Such a war could be 
brief and limited. The human casual- 
ties would be enormous. Of course, 
such a war could also be contagious 
and continuous. In fact, if 15 or 20 dif- 
ferent countries develop nuclear arse- 
nals as seems very likely by the turn 
of the century, the odds against man- 
kind’s survival would be serious and 
growing with every year. The time, the 
place, the manner in which mankind’s 
last war would break out cannot be 
foretold, but break out it almost cer- 
tainly would. This is why stopping the 
spread of nuclear arms should be 
America’s No. 1 priority. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Wall Street Journal arti- 
cle by John Fialka to which I have re- 
ferred be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


NUCLEAR SPREAD—How PAKISTAN SECURED 
U.S. Devices IN CANADA To MAKE ATOMIC 
ARMS 


(By John J. Fialka) 


MonTREAL.—In July 1980 two members of 
Pakistan's Atomic Energy Commission came 
here in secret with a high-priority shopping 
list: vital parts for Pakistan’s fledgling 
effort to become a nuclear power. 

Nonproliferation was a major Western 
emphasis then. Led by the Carter adminis- 
tration, the U.S., France, Britain, West Ger- 
many, the Netherlands and Canada were at- 
tempting to halt what they suspect was a 
Pakistani nuclear-weapons program. 

After years of ambivalence, those nations 
had acted to restrict exports of some high- 
technology items. The goal was to bar Paki- 
stan and other developing nations from pro- 
ducing plutonium or highly enriched urani- 
um, the two metals used in atomic weapons. 

Pakistani scientists, however, have appar- 
ently hurdled that barrier in four short 
years, aided by a Canadian connection that 
provided them with electrical components 
made by top U.S. companies. Israeli analysts 
estimate that Pakistan may have an “oper- 
ational nuclear capability” with 10 Hiroshi- 
ma-sized bombs by 1986. U.S. and Indian es- 
timates of Pakistan's efforts are more cau- 
tious, although they agree that Pakistan is 
close to becoming a nuclear weapons state. 

If Pakistan is that close, can others be far 
behind? The “club” of nuclear-weapons 
states that evolved in the 1960s included the 
U.S., the Soviet Union, Britain, France and 
China. India stunned neighboring Pakistan 
and the rest of the world with its “peaceful 
nuclear explosion” in 1974. Most Western 
experts believe that Israel quietly acquired 
a nuclear arsenal in the late 1960s or early 
1970s. 

Now others seem to be approaching the 
threshold. Among them, South Africa and 
Argentina have used major development 
programs to work toward nuclear “inde- 
pendence” and to sidestep embargoes. Ex- 
perts in the West also worry about Libya, 
South Korea, Taiwan and Iraq. 


THE EASY PART 


The Pakistanis made at least one stage of 
the nuclear quest look easy. According to 
court records here, the two Pakistani offi- 
cials who came to Canada—Anwar Ali and 
LA. Bhatty—brought with them a list of 
parts needed for a key item embargoed by 
the U.S. and others, a high-frequency in- 
verter. This exotic electrical device is used 
to spin a gas centrifuge at extremely high 
speeds to enrich uranium. 

The parts were bought from manufactur- 
ers, including General Electric Co., Westing- 
house Electric Corp., RCA Corp. and Motor- 
ola Inc. by two small electrical-equipment 
stores in Montreal, according to the court 
papers. Then they were repackaged and 
shipped to the Middle East. The effort was 
aided by a network of highly educated Paki- 
stani expatriates in the U.S. and Canada. 
Some of them were attracted by newspaper 
advertisements and then persuaded to spend 
their vacations working in Islamabad with 
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Abdul Qadir Khan, the man who heads 
Pakistan's nuclear effort. 

Pakistan’s president, Mohammed Zia 
ulHaq, repeatedly has denied suggestions 
that his nation wants to produce nuclear 
weapons. “‘Somebody’s imagination has gone 
wild,” he said in a recent interview, claiming 
Pakistan’s efforts have been strictly for 
peaceful purposes. But Western experts are 
increasingly skeptical of the disavowals. 


CANADIAN RECORDS 


The records here yield a view of Mr. Khan 
and his nuclear program, which in some 
ways resembles the so-called Manhattan 
Project that produced the material for 
America's first atom bombs. Pakistani pride 
in the project is comparable. Mr. Khan, a 
reclusive, European-educated metallurgist, 
has achieved legendary status in Pakistan. 

He ended the suspicion and rumor sur- 
rounding his work earlier this year by an- 
nouncing that Pakistan now is able to 
enrich uranium using ultra-high-speed gas 
centrifuges. “Such an achievement by our 
team in a country where no basic infrastruc- 
ture is available, where we cannot make a 
good bicycle or even a grinding machine, 
speaks (for) itself,” he wrote in Defence 
Journal, a scholarly Pakistani publication. 

It certainly speaks to U.S. and European 
experts on nuclear controls. After more 
than a decade of diplomatic rhetoric and 
agreements to stop the spread of weapons- 
prone technology, Pakistan was able to draw 
expertise and equipment from nearly every 
industrial country in the West. Last spring, 
a committee of industrial nations reacted by 
enlarging its list of embargoed items to in- 
clude the parts Pakistan bought to build its 
centrifuge-enrichment plant. 

Events of late have heightened interna- 
tional concern. A Pakistani businessman, 
Nazir Ahmed Vaid, recently pleaded guilty 
in Houston to a charge that he illegally at- 
tempted to export 50 high-speed switches 
used to trigger atom bombs. U.S. intelli- 
gence sources say Pakistan also has at- 
tempted to buy precision-shaped explosives 
that are part of A-bomb triggers. 

The specter of a nuclear-armed Pakistan 
revives anxieties about the politics of south- 
west Asia. Will neighboring India, a perenni- 
al adversary, feel compelled to make a con- 
ventional-weapons strike on Pakistan’s nu- 
clear facilities? Others worry that Israel, 
concerned about a “Moslem” bomb that 
might be obtained by radical states such as 
Libya, might mount a preemptive strike like 
the one it unleashed in 1981 on an Iraqi nu- 
clear reactor. 

A concerned President Reagan already 
has warned Pakistan that it may lose the re- 
maining part of a $3.2 billion military-aid 
package if it continues on its nuclear-weap- 
ons path. The aid program is scheduled to 
end in 1987. 

Canadian authorities are embarrassed, 
They spent five years trying to prosecute 
three men arrested in the parts-buying 
scheme. Their trial ended this summer, with 
two of the men being fined $3,000 each on a 
minor, technical charge. 

The third man was the prime suspect, 
Abdul Aziz Khan, a soft-spoken electrical 
engineer with Canadian citizenship. He car- 
ried on a lengthy correspondence with 
Abdul Qadir Khan (no relation), helped 
with the parts purchasing and worked with 
him during month-long vacations in Islama- 
bad. 

He was acquitted after apparently con- 
vincing a jury that A.Q. Khan is a benevo- 
lent sort who does research on such things 
as synthetic butter factories. Canadian pros- 
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ecutors were unable to dispel this image, 
they say, because rigid rules against hearsay 
evidence left them unable to explain what 
Messrs. Ali, Bhatty and A.Q. Khan really do 
for the government of Pakistan. 

Canadian export-control laws, which were 
meant to bolster U.S. controls, were depict- 
ed at the trial as a kind of “honor system” 
that left it up to exporters to declare 
whether a shipment might violate the rules. 
“It does seem to be a bit of a laughter when 
you're dealing with atomic energy materi- 
als,” says Jack Waissman, one of the pros- 
ecutors. 

“The whole thing was a farce,” grumbles 
Sgt. Rene Garceau, who developed the case 
for the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

The evidence produced intriguing letters 
written by Abdul Qadir Khan to Abdul Aziz 
Khan, seized in the latter’s apartment. In 
1977, Abdul Qadir Khan wrote asking Abdul 
Aziz to come home to work on “a project of 
national importance” for which Pakistani 
scientists in Britain and the U.S. were being 
recruited. Wages of $325 a month were of- 
fered, along with subsidized rent and serv- 
ants. 

“People getting these facilities in Pakistan 
can be counted on fingers and belong to the 
elite of the country,” Abdul Qadir Khan 
wrote. Abdul Aziz Khan declined. But he 
agreed to collect technical literature in the 
U.S. and Canada and to use his vacations to 
train young engineers working in Islama- 
bad. 

AMBIGUOUS URDU 


One letter, written like the others in 
Urdu, an official Pakistani language, was 
ambiguous, perhaps deliberately. “June 4 is 
a historic day for us,” Abdul Qadir Khan 
exulted. “We put ‘air’ in the machine and 
the first time we got the right product and 
its efficienty was the same as the theoreti- 
cal. Everybody was quite happy.” A.A. Khan 
explained at his trial that this referred to 
an experiment to make synthetic cooking 


gas. 

A.Q. Khan's laboratory sounds like an ex- 
citing place. “As you have already seen,” he 
wrote A.A. Khan in this summer of 1978, 
“my team consists of all the crazy people, 
they don’t care for night or day. Now they 
are after it with all their might.” 

A year later, the work tempo had slowed, 
for interesting reasons. “All our material 
has been stopped, everywhere they are de- 
laying it,” A.Q. Khan wrote, according to 
the court papers, “The material that we 
were buying from the British and Ameri- 
cans has been stopped. Now we will have to 
do some work ourselves.” 

There were problems. In June 1978 a Brit- 
ish member of Parliament asked the govern- 
ment why a British subsidiary of Emerson 
Electric Co. of the U.S. was selling Pakistan 
the AS 1604 high-frequency inverter—the 
very device being used by the U.K. in a ura- 
nium-enrichment project. 


DUTCH DOCUMENTS 


In March 1979, the Dutch government 
learned from a West German television 
broadcast that one A.Q. Khan, employed by 
a Dutch company between 1972 and 1975, 
may have stolen secret high-speed centri- 
fuge technology from a uranium-enrich- 
ment plant at Almelo in the Netherlands. In 
1980 the Dutch Parliament released docu- 
ments asserting that A.Q. Khan was using 
the list of suppliers and subcontractors who 
had helped build the Almelo plant. 

Pakistan, it turned out, was getting a lot 
of help. Special high-strength steel needed 
for high-speed centrifuges had been bought 
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from a company in the Netherlands. A West 
German company sold Pakistan a fluorida- 
tion plant capable of turning uranium into a 
gas, uranium hexafluoride. (Conversion into 
the gas is a necessary stage of the enrich- 
ment.) A Swiss company supplied a special 
gas system that could pump the gas in and 
out of the centrifuge. U.S. companies sold 
radiation-resistant thermometers and air- 
conditioning equipment. 

U.S., Israeli and Indian intelligence re- 
ports tended to confirm suspicions that 
Pakistan was building a centrifuge-type ura- 
nium enrichment plant at a heavily guarded 
site in Kahuta, a suburb of Islamabad. The 
Pakistanis were sensitive about Kahuta, es- 
pecially after the French withdrew from a 
separate project for building a plant to ex- 
tract plutonium from spent nuclear fuel. 


TROUBLE IN FRANCE 


In June 1979, a French diplomat was 
beaten up after he and the French ambassa- 
dor to Pakistan had driven near the Kahuta 
site. And A.Q. Khan complained the follow- 
ing month in a letter to A. A. Khan, “The 
Britishers are stalling it more than before. 
They are even stopping nails and screws. 
And since we have said goodbye to the 
French ambassador, he is also mad and 
(they) have stopped our material. We are 
making the inverters ourselves and hoping 
that by the end of the year, if God is will- 
ing, we will make them.” 

Aug. 29, 1980: more trouble. Canada’s 
Mounties, acting on a tip from the British 
Customs Service, broke the Canadian con- 
nection. They seized 19 boxes of equipment 
being prepared for shipment to Pakistan at 
Montreals Mirabel Airport. They arrested 
A.A. Khan and two others: Salam Elmen- 
yawi, the owner of an electrical-equipment 
store in Montreal; and Mohammad Anmad, 
a mechanical engineer working for the prov- 
ince of Quebec. 

During a night-long grilling by the Moun- 
ties, Messrs. Elmenyawi and Anmad said 
they didn’t know the ultimate purpose for 
the seized parts. (Ten other shipments of in- 
verters, their records revealed, already had 
gone to Pakistan.) 

The following day, after A.A. Khan was 
released, the Mounties followed him to a 
downtown railroad station. There he took a 
suitcase from a locker, removed several doc- 
uments, tore them in half and threw them 
into a trash can. Then he took a bus to the 
airport to catch a flight to Pakistan. The 
Mounties rearrested him at the airport. 

The discarded documents, pieced together 
by the police, included a paper by a U.S. sci- 
entist on uranium enrichment using a high- 
speed gas centrifuge. A.A. Khan said he 
knew nothing of the article, which he was 
bringing to another scientist. The inverter 
parts, he testified, were for use in a textile 
plant and a food-processing plant. 


ENRICHMENT LEVEL 


Pakistan's nuclear chief shed considerably 
more light on his project this year in the 
Defence Journal article. Uranium in nature 
has only 0.7% content of fissionable urani- 
um. When it is enriched for power-reactor 
fuel, the fissionable content is 3% to 4%. A. 
Q. Khan wrote, “There is nothing which 
stands in our way technically to stop us 
from enriching to 90%.” That level of en- 
richment is sufficient for weapons use. 

“It is this possibility and capability (no 
matter how hypothetical it may be) that 
has sent jitters to Indians and to a number 
of Western countries,” the article contin- 
ued. 
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However, in a recent interview with a Pak- 
istani newspaper, Mr. Khan said, “We are 
doing all this for power production. The en- 
riched uranium fuel at the Kahuta plant is 
for reactors which will be built to produce 
electricity.” Western experts are skeptical 
about that claim. One major reason: Paki- 
stan doesn’t have a nuclear power plant 
that uses enriched uranium fuel and may 
not have one for years. 

Perhaps the most skeptical nation is 
Israel, which has waged a long behind-the- 
scenes campaign to hamper the Pakistani 
effort. U.S. experts seem less certain of the 
extent of Pakistani success. They point to 
intelligence reports of a number of centri- 
fuge failures at Kahuta and of an earth- 
quake last November that seriously dam- 
aged the plant. 

An Indian diplomat who has closely fol- 
lowed the Pakistani effort believes that 
Pakistan, faced with a strong political reac- 
tion from the West, may simply choose a 
“basement” capability—the ability to make 
a weapon quickly without testing. 

Engineers and technicians from China re- 
cently have been seen at Kahuta and are be- 
lieved to be involved in the repair work. 
There have been European intelligence re- 
ports that China may have given Pakistan 
an A-bomb design in exchange for access to 
the centrifuge-enrichment technology. 

A. Q. Khan, in any case, doesn’t sound like 
the kind of man to be deterred by strong 
foreign reactions. In a letter to A. A. Khan 
in Canada, he said, “The way they (Canada 
and the U.S.) are after us, it looks as we 
have killed their mother... . . There is lots 
of pressure, but I have trust in God in doing 
my work. I am thinking, if I finish this job, 
then I would solve the purpose of my life.” 
INDIA, KEEPING ITs NUCLEAR OPTIONS OPEN, 

MONITORS ARMS PROGRAM IN NEIGHBORING 

PAKISTAN WITH CONCERN 

(By Suman Dubey) 

New DELHI, INDIA, May 18, 1974.—A gov- 
ernment scientific aide rushed from Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi's red and buff secre- 
tariat building. “Can't wait,” he said breath- 
lessly to a friend. “We have a big show on.” 

Indeed they did. India that morning had 
detonated a nuclear blast at Pokharan in 
the western desert state of Rajasthan, Raja 
Ramanna, chief of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, recently explained, “We wanted to 
keep ourselves abreast of all aspects of the 
possibilities and benefits of peaceful nuclear 
explosions,” 

More to the point, India wanted “to im- 
press the world that India had the capabil- 
ity,” says Bhabani Sen Gupta of the Inde- 
pendent Center for Policy Research here. 
The major nation to impress was China, 
which had made its own nuclear-weapons 
debut in 1967 and which had fought a 
border war with India in the early 1960s. 
Sino-India relations still were tense. 

A decade later, another nation in this part 
of the world is knocking at the nuclear door, 
or so many Indians believe: Pakistan. India 
renounced nuclear-weapons ambitions after 
its 1974 blast, and the Pokharan site now is 
a scrub-covered hole in the ground. But 
India could gatecrash the nuclear club once 
again, and in a relative hurry, to counter a 
perceived threat from Pakistan, with whom 
it last fought a war in 1971. 

SOLID MAJORITY 

India’s city dwellers have said what they 
think. A public-opinion poll in 15 cities in 
1981, when reports of a Pakistani bomb first 
began to be taken seriously, showed 70.2% 
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of the urban residents queried believe that 
India should develop nuclear weapons re- 
gardless of what Pakistan does. 

The hard-line view is typified by Subra- 
manyam Swamy, a member of Parliament 
who says India should have a bomb to dram- 
atize the nation’s importance. “What we 
need is a whole generation of Indians 
brought up to think in terms of a global role 
for this country,” he says. 

At the other end of the spectrum, George 
Verghese, editor of the newspaper Indian 
Express, believes that India and Pakistan 
should talk about the matter, and that 
India shouldn’t develop the bomb even if 
Pakistan does. “Once we fall into this trap, 
we are all on the escalator, and the moment 
you are on it, it moves and another, higher 
round of competition for armaments 
begins,” says Mr. Verghese. 

Between those extremes lies a broad, mod- 
erate view. K. Subrahmanyam, director of 
the government-aided Institute of Defense 
Studies and Analysis, says, “All I urge is 
that we keep in step with Pakistan, so that 
the moment they go nuclear, we can also do 
the same.” He adds, “No Indian prime min- 
ister would last if he didn’t do anything 
about it.” 

Pakistan’s denials of nuclear ambitions 
aren’t taken seriously by most officials here. 
Public opinion became particularly inflamed 
last spring when Abdul Qadir Khan, Paki- 
stan’s nuclear czar, was quoted as saying 
that his country had the ability to make a 
bomb if it chose to. Mrs. Gandhi reaffirmed 
India’s policy, that it hadn’t any intention 
of making more bombs even if Pakistan did. 

But the prime minister remained ambiva- 
lent. Two months ago, in her last statement 
on the subject, she told the annual confer- 
ence of India’s naval commanders that a 
Pakistani bomb would pose a great threat to 
India. Since her assassination, her son and 
successor, Rajiv Gandhi, has commented 
that reports of Pakistan’s nuclear plans are 
“a matter of great concern for India.” But 
he hasn’t signaled any new directions on nu- 
clear matters. Analysts here suggest that he 
isn’t secure enough politically to initiate 
basic policy changes yet. 

So India seems to be keeping its nuclear 
options open, with much uncertainty about 
exactly what course to chart. One official 
describes India’s nuclear policy as a case of 
“not wanting to think about it.” Mr. Gupta 
of the policy-research center contends that 
the country doesn’t really have a credible 
policy. 

India refused to sign the nuclear nonpro- 
liferation treaty of 1968, contending that it 
allowed nuclear “club” members unlimited 
latitude to develop their weapons while 
keeping other countries out of the club. So 
Western nuclear nations cut off nuclear- 
technology aid, and the Indian program 
slipped. Some projects were set back by as 
much as five years. 

FOREIGN PULLOUTS 


Canada ended its participation. The U.S. 
was forced by new nonproliferation laws to 
tear up a 1963 treaty to supply enriched 
uranium to the Tarapur reactor near 
Bombay, because India wouldn’t allow inter- 
national inspection of all its nuclear facili- 
ties. France declined aid in setting up an ex- 
perimental fast-breeder reactor. Another 
important research center, designated 
simply R-5, near Bombay, also was set back 
several years. 

But all of that forced Indian scientists to 
do things for themselves, and they now feel 
the aid cutoff was something of a blessing in 
disguise. The fast breeder, of Indian design, 
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is scheduled to start work next year. The R- 
5 facility, also of Indian design, is supposed 
to go into operation shortly. 

Those two installations are crucial to any 
plans India may have for nuclear weapons. 
Its commercial power reactors and the fuel 
they use are subject to international safe- 
guards imposed by foreign suppliers, with 
the exception of the 40 megawatts Cirus re- 
actor that was built in 1963 with Canadian 
help and produced the fissile plutonium 239 
for the Pokharan explosion. 

The Cirus alone couldn't support a weap- 
ons program, however. It yields less than 10 
kilograms (22 pounds) of fissile plutonium a 
year. The Pokharan explosion, which was 
comparable to the Nagasaki and Hiroshima 
bombs, used 6 to 8 kilos. In any case, much 
of the plutonium produced by the Cirus is 
consumed by other research programs. 
Cirus also is scheduled to supply the initial 
fuel supply for the 15 megawatt fast breeder 
being built near Madras. 

A serious bomb program would have to 
await the R-5, which could produce up to 
100 kilos of plutonium 239 a year, enough 
for a dozen bombs. Mr. Subrahmanyam of 
the Institute of Defense Studies and Analy- 
sis believes that it then would be a matter of 
weeks needed to fabricate bombs once a de- 
cision to do so had been taken. 

Money wouldn’t be a problem, experts 
here say. India’s nuclear program is geared 
essentially to power generation; the weap- 
ons would be a spinoff. The Pokharan ex- 
plosion cost the 1974 equivalent of $400,000. 
Estimates here of the cost for bombs now 
range from $30,000 up to $180,000. In con- 
trast, India is buying Mirage 2000 jets for its 
air force at a cost of about $20 million each. 

Indian-built bombs theoretically could be 
carried to points in Pakistan by the Mirages 
or other Indian warplanes. Indian-built mis- 
siles that could be used for that task still 
are in the future, however. Indian scientists 
have shown they can make intermediate- 
range missiles, but they haven't yet experi- 
mented with guidance systems that could 
bring a missile back to earth on a specified 
target. 

Indian policy makers don’t seriously con- 
sider the option of a “surgical” strike on 
Pakistan nuclear facilities, particularly the 
Kahuta reactor some 70 miles from the 
Indian border. As one Indian analyst puts it, 
“We offer them more nuclear hostages than 
they offer us.” Several Indian nuclear facili- 
ties, including the research complex near 
Bombay, are within striking distance of 
Pakistan. 

For the moment, the debate remains at a 
more realistic level. Maj. Gen. D. K. Palit, 
now retired and a writer on strategic affairs, 
believes that Pakistan is doing in 1984 what 
India did in 1974, telling the world that it 
can make a bomb. 

But Pakistan, he says, doesn’t need to go 
the whole route, because the scientific and 
intelligence grapevines have picked up evi- 
dence that it can succeed. “Both countries 
now have the capability to make it, but I 
don’t think either will” says Gen. Palit. 
“They don’t need to, the state of uncertain- 
ty suits their strategic needs well enough.” 


HILBERG’S NEW EVIDENCE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, ac- 
cording to a recent article in the New 
York Times, in about 2 weeks book- 
stores will begin carrying the expand- 
ed edition of Raul Hilberg’s classic 
book, The Destruction of the Europe- 
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an Jews. First published in 1961, the 
analytical study focuses on the Nazi 
bureaucracy which organized the ex- 
termination of the Jews and on the 
network of men and machines that 
carried it out. This new version is the 
result of an additional 20 years of re- 
search; the index alone took 6 months 
to compile. Hilberg’s new work is espe- 
cially symbolic in this, the 40th anni- 
versary year of the end to the Nazi 
terror, as it reveals some very disturb- 
ing new evidence. 

Hilberg researched primary docu- 
ments all over Europe and the United 
States, including the files of the Amer- 
ican Office of Strategic Services, or 
OSS. Hilberg found that American 
Government records, previously 
hidden from the public eye, lend cre- 
dence to the assertion that the United 
States knew more about the Holocaust 
than it cared to admit. The OSS had 
received a number of documents, one 
of which was smuggled directly out of 
Auschwitz in 1943 through the Polish 
Government in exile. However, Hil- 
berg’s research has revealed that these 
and other records of the Nazi’s “final 
solution,” all “graded for reliability,” 
were filed away unheeded, by the War 
Department as well as by the OSS. 

Hilberg’s findings also include star- 
tling facts concerning the working of 
the German railroads. The Times re- 
ports Hilberg’s discovery that in order 
to finance the t port of the mil- 
lions of Jews and dther victims of the 
Holocaust, as well as to pay its exten- 
sive network of over 800,000 workers 
and 400,000 civil servants—of course, 
the Germans knew about the Holo- 
caust, and this is the best evidence 
they did—the railroads charged the SS 
a one-way fare for each prisoner 
shipped to his death. One can only 
imagine the number of people who 
were privy to the fate of the Jews, 
Slavs, and Gypsies, Hitler’s genocide. 

Hilberg’s expanded work will be a 
source of continuing discussion in the 
years to come. Hilberg’s findings raise 
questions, not only concerning 
German guilt, but also about the offi- 
cial American silence. Raul Hilberg 
has dealt with what he has uncovered 
by recalling a lecture that Freud gave 
following World War I. According to 
the Times, Hilberg commented, 
“(Freud] said something like, ‘We all 
may be tempted to be disappointed by 
what we now see going on on the bat- 
tlefields of Europe, but we shouldn’t 
be. Mankind has not fallen as much as 
we now hear because it has never risen 
as high as we once believed’.”’ 

America must also deal with the 
questions Professor Hilberg raises. 
However, unlike the eminent scholar, 
we cannot assuage anger or guilt with 
Sigmund Freud’s conclusion that man 
is not as good as one would like to be- 
lieve. In order to contradict Hilberg’s 
and Freud’s pessimism concerning 
mankind, the Senate must actively 
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seek to defeat evil. We must ratify the 
Genocide Convention Treaty in order 
to “rise high” and fulfill our obliga- 
tion to the millions who perished 
under the inhuman Nazi ideology. 

Once again, Mr. President, I remind 
the Senate the Foreign Relations 
Committee has reported the Genocide 
Convention for the sixth time. It is on 
the floor, on the Calendar, ready to be 
called up, and ready in response to a 
resolution the Senate passed over- 
whelmingly with only two dissenting 
votes, something like 90 to 2, just last 
October. 

So I earnestly hope the leadership 
will see its way clear to call up the 
Genocide Convention so we may at 
long last take the step that 95 other 
nations have taken—in fact, every 
other developed nation in the world 
has taken—and that every President 
since Dwight Eisenhower, every Presi- 
dent has pleaded with the Senate to 
take, including, of course, President 
Reagan. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, there will now be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business for not to extend 
beyond the hour of 12 noon with state- 
ments therein limited to 5 minutes 
each. 


PENTAGON PROCUREMENT 
PROBLEMS 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, a bizarre 
situation has developed in the seem- 
ingly endless panorama of problems in 
Pentagon procurement. It shows how 
skewed the values and priorities of the 
Pentagon have become. 

On the one hand, Mr. President, we 
have the Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretary of the Navy moving quick- 
ly—even abruptly—to discipline three 
officers in connection with the pur- 
chase of $659 ashtrays—even though 
some of them may have had nothing 
to do with that purchase. On the 
other hand, the Department of De- 
fense has committed a clear violation 
of the law with much more signifi- 
cance in the effort to reform the pro- 
curement process and the violation 
goes unremedied. The law I am refer- 
ring to is the 1985 Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act, which was enacted last Octo- 
ber. Section 1245 of the law directed 
the Secretary of Defense to prescribe, 
by regulation, how defense contractors 
might properly allocate overhead ex- 
penses in billings for products supplied 
to the Government. 

As we all know, this charging for 
overhead costs has been rife with 
abuse for years as contractors have 
claimed as costs such items as extrava- 
gant hotel rooms, entertainment, tick- 
ets to sporting events, gifts, vacation 
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trips, and even the boarding of a com- 
pany official’s dog. The 1985 DOD Au- 
thorization Act, adopted last October, 
directed the Secretary to promulgate 
specific regulations for curtailing 
these abuses by April 19 of this year— 
more than 6 weeks ago. But those reg- 
ulations have not been promulgated. 
And we continue to see, day after day, 
more and more revelations of excessive 
charges for ashtrays and stool caps 
and allen wrenches—charges which in 
many cases are the result of the very 
abuses of overhead allocations which 
the overdue regulations are supposed 
to curtail. 

Is it not ironic, Mr. President, that 
no one at the Pentagon is being disci- 
plined for this significant and clear 
violation of law—a violation that is 
permitting millions of dollars to be 
squandered in abuses of the procure- 
ment system—while three Navy offi- 
cers are being punished, abruptly and 
perhaps unjustly, for a specific pur- 
chase that has happened to catch 
public attention? This is a topsy-turvy 
situation which threatens to disrupt 
the morale of the military services, 
and it cries out for rectification. 

Mr. President, yesterday I wrote to 
the chairman and ranking member of 
the Armed Services Committee asking 
for a prompt investigation of the ash- 
tray discipline case. I pointed out that 
our Defense Department leadership is 
supposed to be cool under pressure 
and not strike out at a convenient 
target just because the heat is on. By 
the same token, our Pentagon leader- 
ship is supposed to enforce the law 
promptly and vigorously, and this it 
has not done with regulations to cur- 
tail the costly abuses of contractor 
overhead allocations. Today, I am 
again writing to the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, asking 
him to obtain from Defense Secretary 
Weinberger an explanation of why 
this badly needed law to reform the 
defense procurement system is not 
being enforced with at least the same 
speed as people are being disciplined 
for individual violations they probably 
had nothing to do with. Congress 
cannot tolerate this topsy-turvy 
system of Pentagon justice. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letters to the chairman 
of the committee and the ranking 
member of the committee be printed 
at this point in the Recorp in full. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, DC, June 3, 1985. 
Hon. Barry GOLDWATER, 
Hon. Sam Nunn, 
en on Armed Services, Washington, 
DC. 

DEAR SENATOR GOLDWATER AND SENATOR 
Nunn: I am deeply disturbed by the circum- 
stances surrounding the discipline levied 
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against Admiral Thomas J. Cassidy, Jr. and 
two others relative to the $659.00 ash tray 
purchase at Miramar Naval Air Station. It 
appears that Admiral Cassidy may not even 
have been at Miramar at the time of the 
purchase in question. If so, there would 
appear to be an obvious injustice which our 
Committee should investigate promptly. 

A great deal of justifiable pressure has 
been placed against our military leadership 
relative to waste and fraud in the Depart- 
ment of Defense procurement processing. 
One shocking story after another has sur- 
faced relative to abusive pricing practices, 
and negligent and wasteful purchases by 
DOD. Indeed, I have spent a good part of 
the last few years helping to craft legislative 
reforms to end these abuses. Our Defense 
Department leadership is supposed to be 
cool under pressure and not strike out at 
whatever target is handy, regardless of the 
injustice which they might thereby perpe- 
trate. It is not very reassuring to me if, and 
I emphasize “if,” our top DOD leadership 
under pressure of procurement scandals 
take disciplinary action against the wrong 
people just to relieve the pressure from 
themselves. 

The American public wants reform and 
not scapegoats. They want common sense 
procurement and not injustice perpetrated 
against our uniformed military personnel. If 
the appearances of injustice are borne out 
by our investigation, the impact on morale 
would be great. To restore that morale, I 
hope our Committee will promptly investi- 
gate the facts surrounding the discipline 
against the three Navy officers. If they were 
in positions of responsibility and violated 
Navy regulations, that is one thing. If they 
were not in positions of responsibility or if 
they followed Navy regulations, then it is 
the Navy's and the Defense Department’s 
judgment that should be called into ques- 
tion rather than theirs. 

Thank you for considering this request. 

Sincerely, 
CARL LEVIN. 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC., June 4, 1985. 
Hon. BARRY GOLDWATER, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Section 1245 of the 
Fiscal Year 1985 Department of Defense 
Authorization Act required the Secretary of 
Defense to issue by April 19, 1985 new regu- 
lations governing the allocation of overhead 
to items purchased by the Department. To 
date the Secretary has not complied with 
the law nor has he bothered, to my knowl- 
edge, to write the Committee regarding any 
possible rationale for breaking the law. 

Over the last year, the public has become 
intensely interested in the subject of over- 
head charges on defense contracts. Yet one 
of the Committee’s actions taken nearly a 
year ago, which would have provided the 
Secretary with some of the tools needed to 
combat this problem, has not been complied 
with. How can the public have confidence in 
a Defense Department which fails to obey 
the law or even ask for an extension of the 
law on a matter that is the subject of in- 
tense public scrutiny? 

On Thursday, May 30, 1985, the Secretary 
took strong action against three Navy offi- 
cers regarding the recent procurement scan- 
dal over $659 ashtrays. The Secretary 
claimed that “nobody paid the slightest at- 
tention” to these procurements. That claim 
is the subject of a letter I wrote you yester- 
day. The point here is that Secretary Wein- 
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berger is paying no attention to the proper 
implementation of a law enacted by Con- 


gress. 

I strongly urge you to have the Depart- 
ment of Defense explain its failure thus far 
to comply with a law which is critical to re- 
ducing the absurd charges for products such 
as ashtrays, coffee pots, stool caps, allen 
wrenches, pliers, light bulbs and so on pro- 
cured by the Department. 

Sincerely, 
CARL LEVIN. 


STRATEGIC DEFENSE 
INITIATIVE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, 
President Reagan has proposed spend- 
ing $3.7 billion in fiscal year 1986 and 
$26 billion during the next 5 years on 
a complex, expensive, and untried 
system of strategic defense. 

If adopted, this program will funda- 
mentally alter our approach to strate- 
gic defense. But it is based on technol- 
ogy which has not yet been developed 
and upon strategic doctrine that has 
yet to be thoroughly studied. 

On March 23, 1983, in a nationally 
televised speech, President Reagan 
asked the scientific community to use 
its expertise to render nuclear weap- 
ons “impotent and obsolete.” This 
speech marked the formal birth of the 
strategic defense initiative—a program 
intended to develop new, high technol- 
ogy defensive weapons that would 
intercept nuclear weapons launched 
toward the United States. 

Some of the weapons contemplated 
by this new defensive system would be 
placed in space; others would be based 
on Earth but fired into space against 
Soviet satellites or incoming missiles. 
Thus, the new system has come to be 
called star wars. 

By whatever name, this new defense 
initiative marks a potentially radical 
departure in our Nation’s strategic 
doctrine. Star wars is a highly com- 
plex, long term, and tremendously ex- 
pensive initiative. It cannot be lightly 
rejected. It cannot be carelessly en- 
dorsed. 

The idea of developing a ballistic 
missile defense is not new. Research 
on space weapons—lasers, for exam- 
ple—is not new. 

The novelty of star wars, as ex- 
pressed by the President, lies in inte- 
grating a large scale, long term, re- 
search program in a fashion calculated 
to deploy an impermeable, layered de- 
fense against missiles aimed at the 
United States. Unlike the ABM 
system, which was designed to inter- 
cept enough incoming missiles to pre- 
serve our deterrent force, SDI is de- 
signed to provide a protective shield 
for the entire United States. 

SDI will be a dramatically larger 
program than either the Manhattan 
project or the Apollo project—$26 bil- 
lion has been requested for just the 
next 5 years. Development of the star 
wars system is expected to take several 
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decades. The entire program may well 
cost over $1 trillion. 

Nonetheless, cost is not the most im- 
portant problem with star wars. 

The attractiveness of this SDI pro- 
gram lies in its apparently defensive 
and nonnuclear character. The admin- 
istration has suggested that develop- 
ing SDI would allow us to abandon 
strategic offensive weapons and that it 
would allow us to depend on a nonnu- 
clear defense. 

Neither is likely to be true. 

Administration spokesmen have 
stated repeatedly that SDI would co- 
exist with rather than replace our of- 
fensive deterrent. In 1984, for exam- 
ple, Robert S. Cooper, Director of the 
Defense Advanced Research Projects 
Agency said to the Senate Armed 
Services Committee: 

I think it is fair to say that there is no 
combination of gold or platinum bullets 
that we see in our technology arsenal that 
we are pursuing in this program that would 
make it possible to do away with our strate- 
gic offensive ICBM forces. 


The system would also not necessari- 
ly be nonnuclear. At present roughly 
10 percent of the SDI research budget 
is for nuclear weapons. 

The nuclear weapons portion of the 
SDI Program is also the most ad- 
vanced. By proceeding to the proto- 
type or pre-prototype phase of devel- 
opment we only tend to preordain a 
decision based not on the technologi- 
cal superiority of a system but solely 
on its development status. The fact is 
that systems which are ready for pro- 
duction, regardless of technical merit, 
tend to crowd out less developed sys- 
tems where the defense budget is con- 
cerned. At present in SDI these are its 
nuclear components. 

The President’s SDI request runs 
the double risk of committing the 
United States to an SDI strategy that 
is nuclear and that has yet to be ade- 
quately examined. 

The President’s vision of SDI is 
simple and attractive. Were it techni- 
cally possible to deploy such a system 
economically and safety it would re- 
quire serious consideration. 

It is not. And everyone in the Senate 
who has considered this program 
knows that it is not. The road to 
achieving the ideal embodied by SDI is 
difficult, dangerous, and expensive. 

I will support research on strategic 
defense technologies as a prudent 
means of ensuring our national securi- 
ty, preventing Soviet breakout from 
the ABM Treaty, and providing op- 
tions for stabilizing defenses. 

But no one, given what we know at 
this point, can endorse the deploy- 
ment of the star wars system. In the 
event that all technological, doctrinal, 
and financial problems are worked 
out, there will still be plenty of time to 
decide on deployment. Until then 
there are several reasons to proceed at 
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a more deliberate pace than the ad- 
ministration has proposed. 

First, SDI represents a serious 
threat to the Anti-Ballistic Missile 
Treaty which was signed by the 
United States and the Soviet Union in 
1972. 

The ABM Treaty has been the most 
effective arms control agreement ever 
signed by the United States and the 
Soviet Union. It limits the United 
States and the Soviets to no more 
than 100 defensive missiles at a single 
site. The Soviets decided to deploy 
their system around Moscow. The 
United States decided to defend 
ICBM’s by deploying defensive mis- 
siles in North Dakota. That decision 
was later abandoned as an ineffective, 
expensive, and futile approach to de- 
fense. 

That treaty also commits each side 
not to “develop, test, or deploy ABM 
system or components which are sea 
based, air based, space based, or 
mobile land base.” If we choose to 
engage in prototype or pre-prototype 
testing or to actually deploy SDI com- 
ponents, the ABM Treaty will be use- 
less. The administration’s request con- 
tains a number of so-called demonstra- 
tion projects that pose a very real 
threat to the treaty. 

The administration claims that the 
Soviets are violating the treaty and 
that the implications of our research 
for the ABM Treaty ought to be ig- 
nored. This is absurd. We should be 
working to preserve the ABM frame- 
work not abandoning it. 

Everyone acknowleges that the Sovi- 
ets have engaged in a number of ac- 
tions which threaten aspects of the 
treaty. But further violation of the 
treaty does not solve these issues. And 
it is especially critical that any action 
we take be proportionate to theirs. 
Proceeding to deploy a star wars 
system as a response to alleged Soviet 
action would be totally disproportion- 
ate. Moreover, if we violate the treaty 
ourselves we only serve to undermine 
our own case. 

Is the ABM Treaty worth saving? 
Without question, the answer is yes. 
As the President’s own Commission on 
Strategic Forces, chaired by Gen. 
Brent Scowcroft, USAF (retired), con- 
cluded in 1983: 

The strategic implications of ballistic mis- 
sile defense and the criticality of the ABM 
Treaty further arms control agreements dic- 
tate extreme caution in proceeding to engi- 
neering development in this sensitive area. 

The ABM Treaty is the centerpiece 
of the arms control regime. It signals 
both sides’ acceptance of a strategic 
balance based upon deterrence. At 
present it restrains one whole area of 
the arms race. 

Star wars threatens the vital as- 
sumptions upon which this strategic 
balance is based. Termination of the 
treaty will force us to engage in an of- 
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fensive and a defensive arms race si- 
multaneously. 

U.S. national security requires re- 
search that protects us against sudden 
advances in Soviet missile defense 
technologies. The treaty specifically 
allows each side the latitude to do 
this. We should take advantage of 
those provisions just as the Soviets 
have. But we should not protect 
against a Soviet breakout by staging a 
preemptive breakout of our own. 

Prudent levels of SDI research can 
contribute to arms control; an impru- 
dently expanded program can only 
threaten that process. 

Second, history, logic, and the Sovi- 
et’s own statements dictate that they 
will develop offensive systems to 
counter star wars technology. Thus, 
instead of supplanting offensive sys- 
tems, SDI will serve only to encourage 
further such development, by both 
sides, of new offensive weapons to 
overcome defensive technologies. 

Faced with the prospect of a poten- 
tially effective strategic defense, the 
Soviets will respond either by multi- 
plying the number of offensive mis- 
siles they possess, or improving the 
ability of existing weapons to pene- 
trate such a defense, or both. 

The Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency and the Pentagon have recent- 
ly concluded studies that indicate the 
Soviet Union might rapidly expand its 
force of ICBM’s or ICBM warheads to 
counter a U.S. defensive system. The 
President’s own chief arms control ne- 
gotiator has come to the same conclu- 
sion, saying recently that deployment 
of SDI would “encourage a prolifera- 
tion of countermeasures and addition- 
al offensive weapons to overcome de- 
ployed defenses, instead of a redirec- 
tion of effort from offense to defense.” 

Recent news reports indicate that 
the Soviets could easily double the 
number of warheads they presently 
have deployed by simple replacing 
their current missiles with a new gen- 
eration of multiple warhead ICBM’s. 
In the absence of the constraints cre- 
ated by adherence to the limitations of 
the SALT I and II treaties, the Soviets 
will be able to go far beyond even that. 

Should the Soviets decide to deploy 
their own defensive system the most 
likely U.S. response would be to in- 
crease its own offensive capabilities. 
Thus, an all out offensive and defen- 
sive arms race would result. 

This, of course, would seriously un- 
dermine the prospect for any arms 
control agreement between the U.S. 
and the Soviets—a result which is con- 
trary to the very purpose of the strate- 
gic defense initiative. Indeed the Sovi- 
ets have made it clear that no agree- 
ment reducing offensive arms will be 
possible as long as the United States is 
seriously pursuing the deployment of 
a defensive system. 

Third, notwithstanding frequent 
statements made by the administra- 
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tion to the contrary, star wars is not a 
solely defensive system. To the con- 
trary, the system is potentially 
destabilizing because of its offensive 
capacities. 

The system might, for example, be 
used as an adjunct to an offensive nu- 
clear attack. This would allow an of- 
fensive attack to occur while the de- 
fensive capability was held in reserve 
to cope with any retaliatory action by 
the Soviets. 

The system might also be used in a 
preemptive fashion to attack Soviet 
satellites and blind its early warning 
system or parts of its command and 
control. Any system capable of de- 
stroying missiles in flight would also 
be capable of destroying satellites with 
relative ease. 

Finally, if the full range of technol- 
ogies were deployed the system might 
actually be used to attack some 
ground targets from platforms in 
space. 

Admittedly, none of these scenarios 
is likely. And the United States has no 
intention of launching a first strike 
attack against the Soviet Union. But if 
faced with the capabilities inherent in 
the star wars system the Soviets will 
be forced to offset those advantages 
with systems of their own. 

The most serious threat, of course, 
and the one which led the United 
States and Soviets to agree to the 
ABM Treaty, is the threat posed by an 
invulnerable first-strike missile force. 
The ABM Treaty is an explicit recog- 
nition of the dangers posed by one side 
or the other achieving complete pro- 
tection for its own missile force. 

If both sides could guarantee com- 
plete protection for their populations 
and defensive systems, a negotiated 
exit from the ABM Treaty might be 
warranted. But the prospects for such 
a situation are remote. 

Worse yet, the SDI budget proposed 
by the President makes them even 
more remote by overemphasizing dem- 
onstration projects and limiting the 
chances that the full range of technol- 
ogies embraced by SDI will be thor- 
oughly studied. 

A report recently released by a bi- 
partisan group at Stanford Universi- 
ty’s Center for International Security 
and Arms Control has offered an ex- 
plicit warning in this regard: 

* * * it is now far too early for any pro- 
gram in strategic defense to consider tech- 
nology demonstrations of types that could 
raise serious compliance with the ABM 
Treaty * * *. [P]Jremature promotion to the 
demonstration-and-test phase can be very 
harmful to attainment of any particular 
goal in strategic defense * * * [T]hey tend 
to freeze the technology being demonstrat- 
ed before it is fully mature, thus guarantee- 
ing less than full capability. [And] they 
tend to absorb money from the associated 
R&D program (because of cost overruns), 


thus eliminating the possibility of better so- 
lutions. 
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If we are to fully explore the options 
for strategic defense—and I believe we 
should—then we must ensure that a 
broad-based, high-quality, research 
program results. Indiscriminate in- 
creases, particularly on demonstration 
projects which threaten existing arms 
control agreements, do not aid that 
cause. 

Fourth, and finally, no amount of re- 
search can overcome the system's 
most fatal flaw: It can never be fully 
tested. There is simply no way to be 
sure the system will work adequately 
in the event of an actual nuclear ex- 
change. As with any system, various 
components can be tested. But no com- 
prehensive test can ever be performed. 

In 1983, Richard N. Perle, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for International 
Security Affairs, told the House 
Armed Services Committee: 

There will always be uncertainties about 
the ultimate effectiveness and vulnerability 
of any defense system. 

What President would ever trust the 
survival of the United States to a 
system that has never been tested? 

The answer is obvious. No President 
would. 

Failing such a test, and without suf- 
ficient faith in the system's capabili- 
ties, we will never abandon our own of- 
fensive systems. And if we cannot 
abandon our offensive systems, the 
primary rationale for the system pro- 
posed by President Reagan is removed. 
Absent that, the need for dramatic 
funding increases to fuel a crash pro- 
gram in strategic defense will have dis- 
appeared. 

For all of these reasons I will sup- 
port cuts in the star wars budget pro- 
posed by the President. The technol- 
ogies embraced by the strategic de- 
fense initiative deserve to be carefully 
and completely examined. But the 
President’s budget request goes too 
far, too fast. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to support research on strategic de- 
fense at levels which will ensure a 
high-quality program, consistent with 
the ABM Treaty and our national se- 
curity interests. 


REDUCING JAPAN’S TARIFF ON 
CHOCOLATE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, last De- 
cember, over 25 of my Senate Republi- 
can and Democratic colleagues joined 
me in urging Japanese Prime Minister 
Nakasone and his Cabinet Ministers to 
reduce Japan’s 20-percent tariff on im- 
ported chocolate confectionery to 10 
percent this year and to the United 
States rate of 7 percent by 1986. I 
have undertaken several subsequent 
efforts to encourage Japanese Govern- 
ment officials to show further liberal- 
ization in this area. 

This issue does not rank in the bil- 
lion dollar class with trade in telecom- 
munications, wood products, and phar- 
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maceuticals. It is, however, a sector 
that can be quickly and relatively 
easily resolved by Japan, bringing im- 
mediate benefit to U.S. exporters. Rec- 
iprocity in trade between the United 
States and Japan is more crucial today 
than ever before, and must involve 
every aspect of our trading relation- 
ship—large and small. If stronger and 
more balanced relations are to be re- 
stored, the support and participation 
of Japanese industry, including the 
confectionery manufacturers, is essen- 
tial. 

We strongly urge the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to include the requested duty 
reduction on chocolate in the June 
tariff announcements, which Prime 
Minister Nakasone promised in April. 
Chocolate may be a relatively minor 
element in our bilateral trade picture, 
but Japan’s positive action on such 
issues will contribute importantly to 
generating the momentum needed for 
solving our more complex trade prob- 
lems. I am hopeful that Prime Minis- 
ter Nakasone, his cabinet, and Japan's 
confectionery industry will not neglect 
this opportunity. 


SUMMARY OF U.S.-EEC TRADE 
ISSUES BY SENATOR PRESSLER 


Mr. DOLE, Mr. President, recently I 
led a delegation of Senators on a trip 
to Western Europe to discuss trade, 
arms control, and many other issues. 
During our discussions with European 
officials, Senator PRESSLER, a member 
of the delegation, took a leading role 
in emphasizing the need for the Euro- 
pean Economic Community to bring 
their agricultural and trade policies 
more in line with U.S. policies. Europe- 
an agricultural policies have a great 
impact on the U.S. farm economy and 
U.S. farm programs. The Senate will 
begin consideration of the 1985 farm 
bill. During deliberations on that legis- 
lation, it will be important that mem- 
bers keep in mind the effect of EEC 
policies on U.S. farm policies. 

Upon our return, Senator PRESSLER 
compiled a summary of our discussions 
on the EEC policies and their impact 
on American farmers, and, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
this summary be included in the 
ReEcorpD at this point. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

EUROPE AND AMERICA'S TRADE AND 
AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS 
(By Senator Pressler) 

Mr. President, during the Easter recess, I 
had the privilege of joining five of my 
Senate colleagues on a trip to the United 
Kingdom, France, West Germany and Italy 
to discuss trade issues, agricultural policies, 
arms control, and many other topics. The 
members of the delegation, led by Majority 
Leader Dole, included Senators Thurmond, 
McClure, Laxalt, Cochran and me. We all 
had a particular interest in agricultural poli- 
cies and agricultural trade issues. As a 
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result, many of our discussions with the for- 
eign ministers and other officials focused on 
the many agricultural and trade disputes be- 
tween the United States and the European 
Economic Community. Attached is a list of 
the European Agriculture and Trade offi- 
cials with whom we met on the trip. We also 
met with many officials involved in other 
areas of government. 

At all the meetings, the group expressed 
the United States’ concern over the follow- 
ing EEC agricultural and trade policies: 

The EEC continues to maintain inflated 
support prices for domestic production. In 
1984 the EEC spent nearly $10 billion on do- 
mestic price support programs. The 
Common Agricultural Policy establishes a 
target price for the various commodities. 
For example, the target price for corn is 
$3.79 per bushel. This compares to the U.S. 
rate of $3.03. If the market price falls below 
the target price, the government begins pur- 
chasing the commodity. These inflated 
prices have forced the EEC to restrict the 
importation of farm commodities. 

The overpricing of EEC commodities is ex- 
emplified by the problem the EEC faces 
with U.S. corn gluten exports. Because 
cereal grains are supported at such a high 
level, European farmers import corn gluten 
from the U.S. to feed their cattle. In 1979 
the EEC agreed to allow corn gluten duty- 
free access to the EEC. Since 1973, EEC im- 
ports of corn gluten have increased from 
37,000 tons to almost 3 million tons in 1982. 
To resolve this problem, the EEC continual- 
ly threatens to place a duty on corn gluten 
imports. In addition to import problems, 
high support levels have encouraged excess 
production, while the EEC and other na- 
tions such as the U.S. have huge surpluses. 
These policies are in conflict with U.S. ef- 
forts to control and reduce production of 
various commodities. Since 1970, the EEC 
has doubled its production of wheat and in 
1984, it exceeded the U.S. in wheat produc- 
tion. 

To dispose of its surplus production and 
allow its commodities to be competitive on 
the world market, the EEC pays an export 
subsidy to exporters of certain agricultural 
commodities. In 1984 the EEC paid over $5 
billion for such export restitutions. Over 
$1.5 billion is paid each year to subsidize the 
export of surplus dairy products. Wheat and 
other commodities are also heavily subsi- 
dized in this manner. At times, the export 
restitution for wheat has been as high as $2 
per bushel. These policies have allowed the 
EEC to substantially increase its export 
markets—largely at the expense of the U.S. 
For example, the EEC’s share of world 
wheat trade has increased six percent in the 
past 15 years. At the same time, the U.S. 
share has declined. The decline in U.S. agri- 
cultural exports has helped to increase the 
cost of U.S, farm programs. 

The EEC continues to maintain various 
trade barriers on U.S. farm products and 
threatens to impose additional barriers. The 
largest single U.S. agricultural export to 
Europe is corn gluten. The EEC is contin- 
ually threatening to limit corn gluten im- 
ports. This action is threatened despite EEC 
formal trade agreement guarantees of duty- 
free corn gluten entry to Europe. Another 
formal agreement which is not fully hon- 
ored is the U.S. quota to export 10,000 
metric tons of high quality beef to the EEC. 
Through various inspection requirements 
and other restrictions, the EEC has effec- 
tively limited its high quality U.S. beef im- 
ports to only approximately 1,000 metric 
tons. 
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In response to these points, the European 
mag offered several comments, includ- 

The U.S. Public Law 480 (Food for Peace) 
program, Blended Credit and other export 
promotion programs have the same effect as 
export subsidies. These programs have al- 
lowed the U.S. to expand export markets 
and reduce the prices foreign nations pay 
for U.S. farm commodities. The U.S. also 
dramatically increased agricultural exports 
during the 1970s. 

The U.S. provides domestic subsidies to its 
farmers. Through target payments, com- 
modity loans and other farm policies, the 
U.S. supports farm prices and encourages 
increased production. In fact, U.S. crop loan 
levels, in many cases, set the world prices 
for commodities. Again, the U.S. has sub- 
stantially increased agricultural production 
in recent years. 

The U.S. also maintains trade restrictions 
on European agricultural commodities such 
as quotas and duties on dairy products and 
sugar. 

In short the Europeans had some very 
frank comments. 
CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


During the discussions, we stated opposing 
viewpoints on these European arguments. 
Our delegation made the point that the U.S. 
is reaching the point where it might retali- 
ate against harmful EEC agricultural trade 
policies. For example, Senator Cochran’s 
bill, the Farm and Market Recovery Act of 
1985, was discussed frequently. The bill pro- 
vides for a market bonus program which 
would use surplus CCC commodities to 
expand markets and counter foreign subsidy 
programs, use aid for trade to allow nations 
otherwise unable to afford commodities to 
purchase U.S. farm products, and also in- 
crease the U.S. food donation program. The 
bill would also lower U.S. crop loan rates so 
that they would not work as a floor for 
world market prices. 

The changes proposed in Senator Coch- 
ran’s bill would make U.S. farm products 
more competitive on the world market. The 
cost of current EEC farm programs and 
export programs would also be increased 
substantially if the U.S. took retaliatory ac- 
tions. In 1983, nearly $15 billion was spent 
by the EEC on its Common Agricultural 
Policy. Further increases in the cost of that 
farm program are of particular concern be- 
cause the Treaty of Rome, which estab- 
lished the EEC, makes deficit spending ille- 
gal. 


Also, as in the U.S., the maintenance of a 
strong agricultural economy is critical to 
the EEC and farm groups are a powerful po- 
litical force. Substantial reductions in do- 
mestic farm price supports would be met 
with strong objections from European farm 
groups. This creates a difficult political 
problem for European leaders. 

All of the meetings were very constructive 
and frank. The Europeans have taken a 
very firm stand on these issues. If the issues 
are to be resolved, the U.S. must make it 
clear that we no longer will allow the EEC 
to expand agricultural exports at our ex- 
pense or limit U.S. exports to the EEC. The 
meetings also indicated that the EEC under- 
standing its need to modify farm programs 
to control costs. This is a common problem, 
both for the U.S. and for the EEC. I believe 
there is room for compromise on these prob- 
lems and serious trade negotiations would 
help to resolve some of them. However, to 
get the Europeans to negotiate seriously, 
the U.S. may have to take some retaliatory 
type actions in the agricultural trade area. 
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In most cases, both the U.S. and the EEC 
would benefit if our agricultural policies 
were more consistent. The U.S. and the EEC 
should continue to pursue, through negotia- 
tions, more consistent domestic and export 
agricultural policies. 

A list of the foreign ministers and other 
officials follow: 

Simon C. Coombs, Esquire, 109A Belgrave 
Road, Lower Flat, Pimlico, London SW1, 
U.K. 

His Excellency Pierre Beregovoy, Minister 
of Economics and Finance, Paris, France. 

His Excellency Alain Pohrer, President of 
the Senate, Paris, France. 

The Honorable Millicent Fenwick, Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations FAO Organiza- 
tions, Rome, Italy. 

Ms. Barbara Huddleston, Chief, Food Se- 
curity and Information Service, Commod- 
ities and Trade Division, Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations, 
Rome, Italy. 

Mr. Howard W. Hjort, Director, Policy 
Analysis Division, Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations, Rome, 
Italy. 

Mr. James D. Lincoln, Director, Financial 
Services Division, Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations, Rome, 
Italy. 

Mr. D.C. Kimmel, Former Director, Liai- 
son for North America, Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations, 
Rome, Italy. 

Mr. Edward M. West, Deputy Director- 
General, Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, Rome, Italy. 

Mr. Dean K. Crowther, Assistant Director- 
General, Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, Rome, Italy. 

Mr. Edouard Saouma, Director-General, 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, Rome, Italy. 

His Excellency Giulio Andreotti, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Rome, Italy. 

His Excellency Bettino Craxi, President of 
the Council of Ministers, Rome, Italy. 

His Excellency Hans-Dietrich Genscher, 
Foreign Minister of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Bonn, Germany. 

His Excellency Dr. Manfred Woerner, De- 
fense Minister of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Bonn, Germany. 

His Excellency Giovanni Spadolini, Minis- 
ter of Defense, Rome, Italy. 

His Excellency Charles Hernu, Minister of 
Defense, Paris, France. 


ANTIBIOTIC TREATMENT FOR 
RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS 


Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, the 
story of Mrs. Barbara Matia is one of 
tragedy turned to- triumph. Mrs. 
Matia, a constituent from Scottsdale, 
AZ, was almost totally disabled in the 
prime of her life by rheumatoid ar- 
thritis. She was bedridden and unable 
to care for her small children. She had 
virtually abandoned hope for a pro- 
ductive and happy life with her hus- 
band and family. But that dismal out- 
look was turned into a bright future 
after Barbara received treatment for 
her arthritis under a program devel- 
oped by Dr. Thomas McPherson 
Brown of the Arthritis Institute of the 
National Hospital of Arlington, VA. 

Dr. Brown has developed an antibi- 
otic treatment therapy for rheumatoid 
arthritis which has proved successful 
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with thousands of patients. Yet, this 
treatment has not been accepted by 
the medical community at large. For 
many years, the Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Labor, Health 
and Human Services, Education and 
Related Agencies has expressed inter- 
est in this program and has urged the 
National Institutes of Health to keep 
the subcommittee advised on progress 
in this treatment therapy. A 3-year 
grant application for a clinical trial of 
Dr. Brown’s treatment therapy is cur- 
rently being reviewed by the NIH. It is 
my hope that the grant will be ap- 
proved and that NIH will, at long last, 
proceed to a clinical trial of the antibi- 
otic approach to the treatment of 
rheumatoid arthritis. If the clinical 
trial proves successful, millions of 
Americans who are currently disabled 
with this painful and crippling disease 
will have hope for a healthy tomor- 
row. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
testimony presented by Mrs. Matia, 
Mr. E. Douglas Reddan, trustee of the 
Arthritis Institute of the National 
Hospital of Arlington, VA, and Ms. 
Myra Frank representing Dr. Thomas 
McPherson Brown, before the Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee for 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
Education and Related Agencies on 
May 2, 1985, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


TESTIMONY OF MYRA FRANK REPRESENTING 
ARTHRITIS INSTITUTE OF THE NATIONAL 
HOSPITAL 


Mr. Chairman, Members of Congress, my 
name is Myra Frank and I’m from Daven- 
port, Iowa. I was diagnosed as having severe 
rheumatoid arthritis (R.A) at the age of 12. 
Up until that time in my life I guess you 
could say I “had the world by the tail.” You 
know how it is when you're a kid. Your 
whole life is ahead of you, your hopes and 
dreams, with hardly a care in the world. For 
me, it was better because I was very athletic, 
my grades were good, I was very competitive 
(I hated to lose to anyone or anything and 
seldom did) and I was confident in myself. 
As a result, I was probably one of the most 
popular kids in my class, Hardly one you 
would expect to fall prey to such a crippling 
disease. 

I wasn’t about to give up though. I expect- 
ed some pain now and then, but I had no 
idea what the disease was capable of doing 
to me physically or mentally. In the begin- 
ning I tried everything to stop the terrible 
pain and progressive crippling. I was put on 
cortisone, gold, plaquenil, penicillamine; all 
standard medically approved treatments for 
R.A. But being medically approved does not 
necessarily mean it’s safe. I didn’t realize 
there could be something worse than the 
extreme pain I was already experiencing— 
side effects. By the time I found this out, it 
was almost too late. The drugs that had 
helped me in the beginning, took over my 
body and actually appeared destined to 
finish me off. The side effects were unbe- 
lievably worse than the disease itself. At 
this point I no longer cared. I spent most of 
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my time in bed because there was little else 
I could do. Those years taught me a lot. I 
learned to be scared. I learned to be weak 
and dependent on others. And I learned to 
know when I'd been beaten. It was easy to 
learn, but very hard to swallow. After 8 
years of fighting, I could fight it no longer. 

It’s hard to explain the pain and the sense 
of hopelessness. Picture how you would feel 
to have the people you care most about, our 
family and friends, the people who love you 
and respect you, watch you being reduced to 
a useless cripple. Someone who needs assist- 
ance with even the most menial tasks, that 
is where I was and I have to tell you—it’s a 
terrible place to be. Day-by-day get worse 
and you know you're getting worse. Your 
family can’t help you and they will try so 
hard. And worse of all, you can’t help your- 
self. It isn’t fair to you or those around you. 
That is where I was when I came to Dr. 
Brown. I was a iong way from the girl who 
had the world in the palm of her hand. The 
confidence was all gone—right along with 
the hopes and dreams. 

It’s been six years since my first visit to 
Dr. Brown and the beginning of a whole 
new life. My future is once again open to 
dreams. There are a lot of people out there 
suffering from R.A. Granted the severity of 
the pain and crippling varies, but the point 
is it doesn’t have to be that way. Many of 
these people will try the same drugs I did 
and possibly develop severe side effects, a 
chance they don’t have to take. I'm asking 
your support of the grant recently submit- 
ted for a clinical trial of Dr. Brown’s antibi- 
otic treatment program—a program I know 
is right because I’ve been there. Give vic- 
tims of arthritis a future they can look for- 
ward to. 


TESTIMONY OF BARBARA A. MATIA, BEFORE 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR, HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES, EDUCATION AND RELATED 


AGENCIES OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 


Mr. Chairman, Senators and Staff, I am 
Barbara Matia from Scottsdale, Arizona. I 
appreciate the opportunity to appear before 
you again. 

It is hard for me to believe that the pro- 
gram that brought me from being bedridden 
as a result of rheumatoid arthritis to being 
fully functional in six years is still not 
widely available to the 36 million arthritics 
in our country today! 

As you may remember from my testimony 
last year, the program I am talking about is 
a treatment program for arthritis developed 
by Dr. Thomas Brown of The Arthritis In- 
stitute of the National Hospital which uses 
antibiotics in conjunction with anti-inflam- 
matories. As you may also remember, I told 
you that Dr. Brown told me the first time I 
met with him that I would be getting worse 
for a period of time and would then begin to 
improve each year thereafter as long as I re- 
mained on the program. It was because I 
worsened, as predicted, that I sensed this 
doctor was actually tinkering with the dis- 
ease process that had made me feel so ill. 
The fact that this doctor had the confi- 
dence to tell me that I would be getting 
worse before I got better and the fact that 
that actually occurred showed that there 
was real significance to this program. 

This is a program that arthritics travel 
from all over the United States and the 
World to receive; that patients are willing to 
wait more than six months to a year to re- 
ceive for the first time; that the Interna- 
tional Congress of Rheumatology selected 
for presentation at their annual meeting in 
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Sydney, Australia later this month; that is 

safer and more effective over a long term, 

without toxicity, than any other treatment 
currently available; and that could lead us 
to a breakthrough to the cure for arthritis. 

Three significant developments have oc- 
curred since I was here last year. First, Dr. 
John T. Hicks, a noted rheumatologist, has 
joined the Arthritis Institute because of the 
promise he feels Dr. Brown’s work holds for 
relieving the suffering of arthritics. Immedi- 
ately prior to joining the Arthritis Institute, 
Dr. Hicks served in the Rheumatology/Im- 
munology Division of the Smith Kline Beck- 
man Corporation where he was responsible 
for large-scale, controlled trials of oral gold 
therapy. Thus, he is experienced in develop- 
ing, organizing and directing clinical trials 
of long acting drugs in double-blind studies. 

The second significant event is the com- 
pletion of an evaluation of the Arthritis In- 
stitute’s patient records by an independent 
biostatistical firm of national reputation. 
Using 98 patients as the control group, this 
retrospective study indicated that after five 
years of treatment, over 70% of the control 
group were still benefitting from antibiotic 
therapy, a percentage far higher than with 
other treatment programs. The study con- 
cludes that in spite of the results noted in 
the 1971 Boston study, among others, a 
properly designed and managed clinical trial 
of the antibiotic treatment program is in 
order at this time. 

The third significant development is that 
a grant application has been filed and is 
now pending at the National Institutes of 
Health requesting a clinical trial which will 
compare the antibiotic treatment program 
to gold therapy as a treatment for rheuma- 
toid arthritis. Based upon my experience 
over the last three years discussing the anti- 
biotic treatment program with the medical 
establishment, I believe that it will take the 
involvement of this subcommittee to make 
sure that the opportunity before us does not 
die in the peer review committees. The 
grant application calls for a political deci- 
sion, not a medical decision. The political 
decision is whether this subcommittee 
thinks the 36 million arthritics are worth 
two cents per year over the next three years 
which could potentially lead to the avail- 
ability of the best treatment program for ar- 
thritis yet known. It is the clinical trial 
which will provide the medical decision! If 
the peer review committees turn down the 
grant on the basis of earlier trials improper- 
ly conducted, or if this grant is not made for 
whatever reason, we may have missed one of 
those rare opportunities in the history of 
mankind to positively affect the human con- 
dition. When you consider that the amount 
being requested is only six cents per arthrit- 
ic, can we afford not to permit the trial to 
be conducted? 

To the arthritics in this country, this 
grant could mean the difference between 
just coping and a full life, pain and no pain, 
crippling and no crippling, and despair and 
hope. 

Let us all stay involved in the processing 
of this application so we can put this pro- 
gram to the test! This could be the best six 
cents the federal government has or ever 
will spend on me! 

Thank you very much. 

STATEMENT OF E. DOUGLAS REDDAN, TRUSTEE 
OF THE ARTHRITIS INSTITUTE OF THE NA- 
TIONAL HOSPITAL, ARLINGTON, VA 
Mr. Chairman and Distinguished Mem- 

bers of this Committee, I appreciate the op- 

portunity to appear before you today to dis- 
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cuss a matter of critical importance to mil- 
lions of arthritics and to recommend a 
course of action which many thoughtful 
and reasonable people believe to be long 
overdue. 

As you are aware, arthritis is a disease 
which afflicts 35,000,000 Americans, causes 
an estimated annual loss of $20 billion to 
the economy and is due to grow to a $100 
billion burden by the year 2000. It bears the 
ignominious title of “the nation’s number 
one crippler.” 

Its cost in human suffering is beyond 
measurement. To millions of arthritics it’s 
the most important happening in their lives, 
every day of their lives. 

A half billion dollars of federal funds over 
the past four decades have produced no 
single approved therapy offering anything 
other than short-term relief for a life-long, 
chronic, dreadfully painful, disease. As an 
example, the drug of first choice, gold, has a 
five year success rate of 10% and also has 
been reported in the literature as having 
the highest mortality rate of all prescribed 
drugs. 

Fifteen years ago promising clinical re- 
search in an antibiotic approach to the dis- 
ease by Dr. Thomas McPherson Brown of 
Arlington, Virginia was cut off from further 
NIH funding when a highly questionable 
short-term clinical trial on 13 patients at 
Boston University was interpreted as dis- 
proving the efficacy of the antibiotic ap- 
proach. 

Despite the cut-off of federal backing, Dr. 
Brown continued with his antibiotic therapy 
research and today is treating patients from 
all over the country, from all age groups, 
and all walks of life—including Congress, 
the White House, the Cabinet, the Supreme 
Court and the Embassies. With very few ex- 
ceptions all are referrals from other physi- 
cians. Lacking NIH funding his research has 
been supported entirely by grateful pa- 
tients. 

By now Dr. Brown has in all probability 
treated more arthritics than any other phy- 
sician—over 10,000—in the history of rheu- 
matology. His practice is so crowded it takes 
up to a year for new patients to get an ap- 
pointment. And he is not alone; other physi- 
cians, under his guidance, in various parts of 
the country, are having similar success with 
his antibiotic therapy. 

Over the past five or six years, commuting 
monthly from Santa Barbara to Washing- 
ton, and spending several thousand hours 
with Dr. Brown, his colleagues at the Ar- 
thritis Institute and his patients, I've 
learned a great deal about the plight of ar- 
thritics and the hopeless, pain-racked future 
facing most of them. I’ve come to believe 
he’s closer to the truth about arthritis than 
anyone in the field. 

The purpose of my testimony today is to 
suggest to this committee that a govern- 
ment sponsored clinical trial of Dr. Brown’s 
antibiotic therapy is a reasonable course of 
action for this committee to recommend at 
this time in light of the markedly unimpres- 
sive record of existing approved therapies 
and Dr. Brown's record of success now clear- 
ly recorded in both retrospective and pro- 
spective clinical trials. 

It is my hope, and that of thousands of ar- 
thritics, that this Committee will lend its 
full support to an immediate clinical trial of 
Dr. Brown’s antibiotic approach. A grant ap- 
plication for such a trial is currently in the 
hands of NIH. 

Thank you. 
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12TH ANNIVERSARY OF CARO- 
LYN LEVOCK’S SENATE EM- 
PLOYMENT 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, 
today marks a milestone in the career 
of a member of my staff, and I would 
like to take a moment of the Senate’s 
time to extend my congratulations and 
thanks to Carolyn Levock. Carolyn 
began her career in the Senate exactly 
12 years ago today on June 4, 1973. 

Twelve years of service in any occu- 
pation is an accomplishment of which 
take note. But 12 years of service in 
the stress-filled and fast-paced envi- 
ronment of a Senate office is doubly 
notable. Carolyn has been a pioneer in 
the Senate—pioneering the use of 
automated systems of all kinds. When 
the correspondence management 
system was first placed in Senate of- 
fices Carolyn was a key person in test- 
ing and rewriting the program to make 
it suitable for application throughout 
the Senate. She also was instrumental 
in the first placement of computer 
equipment in a Senate field office. 
Most recently she has continued to 
serve not only me, but the entire 
Senate, by working closely with those 
who are installing individual office 
computer systems. Her special talent 
in analyzing technical computer pro- 
grams for their practicality and use- 
fulness in a real office setting is once 
again benefiting everyone who is using 
the systems. 

I cannot begin to count the number 
of speeches and statements that Caro- 
lyn has typed on my behalf. As every 
one of my colleagues will understand, 
such an assignment requires patience, 
extraordinary speed, intelligence and 
lots of common sense—all of which 
Carolyn Levock possesses in large 
quantity. 

Besides maintaining a professional 
and excellent career in the Senate, 
Carolyn is the mother of three won- 
derful children, Richard, Alexi, and 
Sonya who would attest to her love 
and care on a personal basis. 

Congratulations, Caroyln. I wish you 
continued success in the years ahead. 


PROABORTIONIST INFILTRATES 
SEX EDUCATION COURSES 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the May 
18 edition of Human Events contained 
an article by the distinguished and 
courageous Phyllis Schlafly, and it is 
as thought provoking as any piece I 
have read in quite awhile. It has a 
message for everyone—especially those 
who pretend that they cannot define 
secular humanism. 

Specifically, Mrs. Schlafly clearly il- 
lustrates how secular humanism has 
infected the classrooms of America 
under the guise of sex education. 

Mr. President, the Phyllis Schlafly 
article in Human Events is headed, 
“Proabortionist Infiltrates Sex Educa- 
tion Courses.” The details she presents 
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speak for themselves. Sex education 
has been around for a long time, but 
the old health class on reproduction 
has been shelved and replaced by a so- 
called valueless approach to teaching 
sexual behavior. 

Young teens are assumed sexually 
active and so with the aid of Planned 
Parenthood, a large part of classroom 
time is spent teaching teens sexual re- 
sponsibility. The children learn all 
about the different methods of birth 
control and, of course, abortion. 

Sexual abstinence is viewed merely 
as a method of birth control, if that. 
No one ever mentions the Judeo-Chris- 
tian belief that sexual intercourse 
should be postponed until marriage. In 
numerous instances teachers have 
passed around the different contracep- 
tives and have domonstrated how each 
should be used. Additionally, proabor- 
tion groups have come in with a price 
list of the different types of abortions. 

Clearly, the teenager is left with the 
message, loud and clear, “go ahead 
and have sex, but just don’t get 
caught. If you do get caught, there’s a 
way to solve that problem, too.” 

In the early 1970’s the Planned Par- 
enthood types pushed sex education as 
a solution to the growing number of 
teenage pregnancies. In their opinion, 
if children knew the how to of sex, 
there would be less teenage pregnan- 
cy. Although Planned Parenthood 
would deny these statistics, there are 
ample studies to show that this objec- 
tive has failed miserably. 

Between 1971-80 there has been a 
397-percent increase in the number of 
teenagers in federally subsidized birth 
control programs. The percentage of 
sexually active females age 15 to 19 in 
the United States who were never 
married or who prior to their marriage 
always used contraception increased 
by 84.8 percent. The percentage of 
those in the same age group who have 
experienced a premaritial unwanted 
pregnancy and were unmarried at the 
time the pregnancy was resolved has 
skyrocketed 206.3 percent. Abortions 
among this age group have increased 
by 228.5 percent, from 135,400 in 1971 
to 444,800 in 1980. Abortions in the 
under-15 age group have increased by 
255.8 percent from 4,300 in 1971 to 
15,300 in 1980. 

Mr. President, when concerned par- 
ents have taken their complaints to 
the local school boards, they have 
been dismissed as meddling parents 
who are interfering with the class- 
room. But these parents deserve com- 
mendation for having had the courage 
and belief in their convictions to fight 
the secular humanism which has made 
such inroads into the American class- 
room. Unless a concerted effort is 
made to stop this trend, the Nation’s 
moral fiber will be weakened even fur- 
ther. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mrs. Schlafly’s article in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


PROABORTIONIST INFILTRATES SEX EDUCATION 
COURSE 


(By Phyllis Schlafly) 


Does “sex education” in the public schools 
mean having an employe of the local abor- 
tion clinic conduct a class for 15-year-olds 
and peddle its commercial services? That’s 
the shocking news the public learned on a 
recent MacNeil-Lehrer TV report. 

This issue first came out in the open in 
January at a public meeting in Asheville, 
N.C., where parents aired their complaints 
about violations. of parents’ and pupils’ 
rights in the local public schools. 

Hershel Ted Anderson of Candler, N.C., 
the father of three boys in the public 
schools, requested and received permission 
from the principal of Enka High School to 
attend the 10th-grade biology class when 
“sex education” was taught. He, his wife 
and three friends audited the class on Oct. 
23, 1984, and here are excerpts from his 
written report. 

“The Western Carolina Abortion Clinic 
was giving the instructions. The women 
started their salesmanship. They were after 
the children’s business. The class was mixed 
boys and girls. All kinds of contraceptives 
was opened up and put on display, along 
with the price of each. All were passed 
around the classroom... . 

“Right away, the home was forgotten. All 
authority of parents was dismembered. The 
child became a business customer for the 
abortion clinic. All business to these clinics 
would be held highly confidential: not even 
a court order could reveal their business re- 
lationship between the child and the abor- 
tion clinic, 

“The young kids were told that abortions 
were a means of birth control.... The 
class picked up and went over all female 
birth control devices, which was very offen- 
sive to the class. The abortion clinic gave 
their price of services, the days and hours 
they are open for business, and transporta- 
tion would even be furnished, if needed. 

“The woman speaking regarded the home 
as non-existent. Father and Mother were 
dead, as far as respect to us. I feel the teach- 
ing is directed to oppress the youth of our 
age into suicide, no hope, no reason to 
retain their virtue. Once the virtue is gone, 
the emptiness is present. These kids were 
treated as harlots, prostitutes and whores in 
the way this abortion clinic treated the au- 
dience. They assumed all kids were 
fornicators ... The male condom was pre- 
sented to the class, passed around to all 
present. 

“I still cannot believe what I saw at Enka 
High School. What a shame to any state or 
nation. ... The assistant principal stated 
after the class that she felt this was a good 
class for the kids. The teacher of the biol- 
ogy class stated that he did not represent 
the child’s home or parents, he only repre- 
sented the child... .” 

Dr. Ralph Sexton Sr. attended the sex 
education class on Oct. 24, 1984. In his writ- 
ten statement he told how stunned he was 
“to sit in that class and hear sex discussed, 
and contraceptives displayed with what ap- 
peared to me, to be with only one thing in 
mind—‘Young people, go ahead and have 
sex, but here is how to keep from getting 
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pregnant, and if you do, come by and we will 
abort it for a price.’ 

“There was not one mention of God, 
home, husband and wife and keeping them- 
selves until marriage and home. The young 
people were told about their ‘sex partners’ 
and how to use their contraceptives, etc.” 

The parents who audited these “biology” 
classes took copious notes and presented a 
transcript at the public meeting. The abor- 
tion clinic employe gave the class a detailed 
explanation of how to use every kind of con- 
traceptive and described its percentage of 
effectiveness. Then she quoted her clinic's 
prices for abortions. 

After reading through this transcript, it is 
easy to see why “sex education” classes 
cause teenage pregnancies and abortions. 
Most teenagers who sit through these tedi- 
ous and complex descriptions would con- 
clude: (a/ it’s normal to engage in sex with 
any “sex partner” you want, (b) contracep- 
tives are a hassle, have unpleasant side ef- 
fects and don’t provide 100 percent protec- 
tion anyway, so (c) don’t bother with con- 
traceptives; it’s so easy to have an abortion 
(and you're guaranteed your parents will 
never know). 

The $600-million-a-year business is using 
the public schools, financed by taxpayers, to 
conduct its sales meetings and recruit its 
customers. Sex education classes are like in- 
home sales parties for abortions. 

And, if parents, object, a well-organized 
smear brigade moves in to denounce them 
as “censors,” “right-wingers,” “fundamen- 
talists who don’t want their children to take 
‘biology’ "’ and ‘‘rednecked enemies of public 
shools.” What a racket! 


ROPER MOUNTAIN’S CENTER 
VALUABLE TO GREENVILLE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
would like to call to the attention of 


my colleagues an editorial printed in 
the May 13, 1985, issue of the Green- 
ville Piedmont. The editorial is enti- 
tled “Roper Mountain Center Valua- 
ble to Greenville” and concerns a com- 


munity’s efforts to work with its 
school system to educate children and 
adults about the community’s history 
and the expanding sciences through 
hands-on experience. It is refreshing 
to find a community so actively in- 
volved in improving the educational 
opportunities for the area. 

Mr. President, this project in Green- 
ville, SC, is an excellent example of 
community involvement in education. 
Donations of time and money from or- 
ganizations throughout the county 
will result in the opening soon of a 
working farm center typical of a 19th 
century farm set in Greenville County. 
The center is to expand to include 
other aspects of scientific discoveries. 
It will provide visitors with hands-on 
learning not available in the tradition- 
al classroom. 

Mr. President, the community of 
Greenville, SC, has committed itself to 
better education by drawing upon its 
own resources to provide a learning 
center for its citizens. I recommend 
this community harmony to everyone, 
and invite all my colleagues to read 
this editorial. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial 
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be printed in the Recor at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Greenville Piedmont, May 13, 

1985) 
ROPER MOUNTAIN CENTER VALUABLE TO 
GREENVILLE 


The wraps are coming off of one of Green- 
ville’s best-kept secrets. It’s a secret that 
promises to teach school children and adult 
visitors about the complex world around 
them while reminding them of the past. 

It’s the Roper Mountain Science Center, 
which will become a valuable learning tool 
for students and a marketable asset for the 
growing Greenville area. 

Plans for a May 26 opening of one compo- 
nent of the fascinating Roper Mountain 
project were announced last week, as well as 
projected opening dates for the other Phase 
I components. Set to open in less than two 
weeks is the Living Pioneer Farm, which 
will help history come alive for students and 
adults alike. 

Adopted by the Junior League of Green- 
ville for one of its 1984 projects, the pioneer 
farm has benefited from a number of dona- 
tions, including a 1834 smokehouse, an early 
1800 corn crib and other authentic build- 
ings. The seven-acre farm, typical of those 
in the Upstate in the 19th century, will 
offer a realistic glimpse of life in the previ- 
ous century. 

Other components of the science center 
will teach about life in this complex, tech- 
nological world, with the goal in mind of de- 
mystifying science and making it fun to 
learn about. Remaining components of 
Phase I of the project, which might be com- 
pleted by October 1986, will be an observa- 
tory, the Hall of Science and the science 
center's natural habitat, where the natural 
environments of this state’s diverse geo- 
graphical areas will be recreated. 

All of this is part of Phase I of Science 
Center’s development, a $4 million project, 
of which $2.1 million has been raised by the 
Roper Mountain Science Center Associa- 
tion. The core of the Science Center has 
been in operation for three years, with 
30,000 students having participated in the 
programs and activities that show the won- 
ders of this changing world. 

The other parts of this project are needed 
to open the world of scientific discovery up 
even more to these future leaders. The ob- 
servatory will house the historic 23-inch re- 
fractor telescope given to the School district 
by the U.S. Navy, while the Hall of Science 
will be include exhibits on the human body, 
robotics, communications, lasers and ad- 
vanced computers. 

All of this comes at a time when the im- 
portance of a sound science education is 
being stressed for today’s young people. 
Roper Mountain gives Greenville students, 
and those of other Upstate communities, a 
chance to get the type of education that’s 
simply not available in a small classroom. 

This challenging undertaking is based on 
a partnership between the Greenville 
County School District, which will operate 
the science center, and the Greenville com- 
munity, which must raise the funds neces- 
sary to complete the project. Donations of 
time and money have come from groups 
such as the Junior League, Greenville 
County Medical Auxiliary, several founda- 
tions and countless individuals. 

More remains to be done, including raising 
almost $2 million. The success of the project 
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to date indicates the momentum is in place 
to see Greenville’s best-kept secret through 
its completion. 


COMMEMORATIVE CEREMONY 
IN HONOR OF THE LATE GEN. 
MARK WAYNE CLARK 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it 
was an honor and a privilege for me to 
attend a commemorative ceremony at 
the Pentagon on April 18, 1985, to 
honor the memory and accomplish- 
ments of Gen. Mark Wayne Clark, 
who died 1 year earlier on April 17, 
1984. 

The Secretary of the Army, the 
Honorable John O. Marsh, Jr., presid- 
ed at this important ceremony to dedi- 
cate a commemorative display site of 
memorabilia of General Clark in the 
Pentagon Hall of Heroes. Gen. Lyman 
L. Lemnitzer, U.S. Army, retired, 
former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff; and Maj. Gen. James A. 
Grimsley, U.S. Army, retired, presi- 
dent of The Citadel, eulogized Gen. 
Mark Clark, recalling some of his nu- 
merous achievements. As the keynote 
speaker, General Lemnitzer paid spe- 
cial tribute to General Clark and re- 
counted highlights in the distin- 
guished career of General Clark. 

General Grimsley praised General 
Clark for his immeasurable contribu- 
tion to The Citadel, while General 
Clark was president of the Military 
College of South Carolina for 11 years. 
General Grimsley said: 

Certainly I can say, without equivocation, 
that the institution today stands much 
taller and much prouder through the lega- 
cies of Mark Wayne Clark. 

Mr. President, Gen. Mark Clark of 
South Carolina was a soldier, states- 
man, diplomat, educator, and one of 
our most distinguished and renowned 
American leaders in war and peace. 
General Clark served our Nation with 
remarkable distinction for over 66 
years, not only as one of our great 
military leaders, but also in the fields 
of diplomacy, philanthropy, Federal 
administration, and education. His dip- 
lomatic skills were astutely demon- 
strated in North Africa in 1942, when 
he was instrumental in restoring 
France to the Allied cause as a free 
and independent nation. General 
Clark commanded all Allied forces in 
the Mediterranean Theater of Oper- 
ations in World War II. His compre- 
hension of the post-World War II po- 
litical, economic, and social needs of 
Italy gained for the United States the 
everlasting gratitude of the Italian 
people. 

Mr. President, General Clark was 
the key figure in securing the political 
freedom of Austria after the war and 
became the champion of the Austrian 
people in successfully resisting Soviet 
efforts to politically dominate Austria. 
He worked closely with Secretaries of 
State George C. Marshall and James 
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F. Byrnes in Conferences of Foreign 
Ministers, designed to bring order and 
stability to the postwar world. In 
Korea, he signed the Armistice Agree- 
ment and supervised the delicate pris- 
oner-of-war exchange. 

As president of The Citadel for 11 
years after the Korean war, General 
Clark contributed significantly to link- 
ing the demands of scholarship with 
military service requirements. Under 
his outstanding leadership in the edu- 
cational field, The Citadel continued 
to provide the Armed Forces with 
some of our most distinguised military 
leaders. 

While chairman of the American 
Battle Monuments Commission the 
last 14 years of his life, General Clark 
continued to participate in national af- 
fairs, philanthropic and cultural ac- 
tivities of all kinds. In his eventful 
career, he served as consultant to vari- 
ous Government agencies, particularly 
the Hoover Commission to reorganize 
the National Government; acted as ad- 
viser to serveral Presidents; and main- 
tained his influence on ligislation af- 
fecting the Free World, national de- 
fense and the armed services. General 
Clark has always been a proponent of 
American strength and champion of 
our fundamental freedoms. 

Mr. President, few Americans con- 
tributed more to the security of the 
United States, the attainment of world 
peace, and the education and develop- 
ment of American youth than General 
Clark. Many Americans, Italians, Aus- 
trians, and Koreans have the highest 
esteem and respect for General Clark 
and appreciate his contribution to the 
free world. He received 17 foreign 
decorations reflecting this admiration. 

It was most appropriate for the 
Army and our country to honor Gen- 
eral Clark and his contribution to 
America. The commemorative display 
site in the Pentagon will recall his re- 
markable career and serve as a lasting 
tribute to a great American. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the program for this com- 
memorative ceremony and the re- 
marks by General Lemnitzer and Gen- 
eral Grimsley be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the pro- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorD, as follows: 

CEREMONY OPENING THE GEN. MARK W. 

CLARK COMMEMORATIVE DISPLAY 

Mark Wayne Clark, General, U.S. Army, 
Retired, was born in Madison Barracks, New 
York, on May 1, 1896. He graduated from 
the United States Military Academy and 
was commissioned a second lieutenant of In- 
fantry in April 1917. General Clark, a 
highly educated and decorated soldier, 
began his military career during World War 
I, held numerous command and staff posi- 
tions after his return to the states, and was 
one of America’s greatest leaders during 
World War II. 

As a heroic World War II leader, he is 
credited with numerous successful military 
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operations and accomplishments, but he is 
best known for his role as the Commanding 
General, Fifth Army which was the first 
American Army to be activated in the Euro- 
pean theater. Under General Clark’s direc- 
tion, the Fifth Army successfully invaded 
Italy and after weeks of bitter fighting cap- 
tured Rome, making it the first Axis capital 
to be liberated from the enemy. When the 
war ended, General Clark was commanding 
the 15th Army Group. 

After World War II, General Clark contin- 
ued to serve in key leadership positions in 
Austria, the United States, and the Far 
East. On July 27, 1953, General Clark, rep- 
resenting the United Nations Command, 
signed ʻa military armistice agreement 
ending the open conflict in Korea. His long 
and distinguished military career ended 
with his retirement in 1953. After his retire- 
ment, he assumed the Presidency of The 
Citadel, The Military College of South 
Carolina, and remained in the position until 
1965. 

On April 17, 1984, General Mark W. Clark 
died, but his legacy lives in the quality edu- 
cation at The Citadel and in the accomplish- 
ments of the men whose lives have been af- 
fected by him and his example. 


PARTICIPANTS 


The Honorable John O, Marsh, Jr., Secre- 
tary of the Army. 


DISTINGUISHED GUESTS 


General Lyman L. Lemnitzer, USA Re- 
tired, former Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

Major General James A. Grimsley, USA 
Retired, President, The Citadel. 


SEQUENCE OF EVENTS 


Pre-Ceremony Concert, The United States 
Army Band (Pershing’s Own). 

March-On, Presentation of Command, 
Troop in Review, Retreat, National Anthem. 

Remarks, Secretary Marsh. 

Remarks, General Lemnitzer. 

Remarks, General Grimsley. 

March in Review 


Final Musical Salute, The United States 
Army Band (Pershing’s Own). 

Conclusion of Outdoor Ceremony, Cere- 
monial Ribbon Cutting, (Commemorative 
Display Site), Tour of Display. 

REMARKS BY GEN. L.L. LEMNITZER, U.S. 
ARMY (RET.) 


A soldier of three wars, General Mark 
Wayne Clark served 36 years in the U.S. 
Army and capped his military career with 11 
years as President of The Citadel, The Mili- 
tary College of South Carolina. In those 4T 
years of service, General Clark built a for- 
midable reputation as an American patriot, 
an outstanding soldier, and an international 
figure in a period of great upheavel that re- 
shaped the world. 

South Carolina was honored when Gener- 
al Clark in 1953 accepted the invitation of 
Governor James F. Byrnes to become Presi- 
dent of The Citadel on his retirement from 
the Army. 

“I am determined to dedicate my remain- 
ing years of service” General Clark said, “to 
training the cream of our young manhood 
to be the kind of leaders we need so desper- 
ately for the salvation of our way of life.” 

That very much-to-the-point statement 
summed up the aims and ideals that guided 
General Clark throughout his distinguished 
career. He was born May Ist, 1896 to an 
Army family stationed at Madison Barracks 
in New York. 

Graduating from West Point in April 
1917, he was among those graduated early 
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for duty in World War I. Commissioned a 
second lieutenant a few days before his 21st 
birthday he moved up fast, to a first lieuten- 
ant in May and Captain in June. 

He went overseas immediately and was 
wounded in Vosges mountains in France. He 
later took part in the St. Mihiel and Meuse- 
Argonne offensives. 

Back in the United States, he served in 
various assignments and in May 1942 he 
became Chief of Staff to General McNair, 
Commander of the Army Ground Forces. I 
was Director of Plans and it was on that as- 
signment that I first met General Clark and 
had an opportunity and privilege of working 
closely with him on the first elements of the 
enormous wartime mobilization plans that 
ultimately expanded the U.S. Army into a 
force of 89 divisions in World War II. 

In August 1942 he was in London and as- 
signed as Deputy to General Eisenhower for 
preparations of plans for the Allied landings 
in North Africa. In late October 1942 Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister Church- 
ill agreed to a proposal by U.S. Ambassador 
Robert Murphy to send a secret mission to 
North Africa for consultations with friendly 
French military. General Clark was desig- 
nated to head the 5-man mission (of which I 
was a member) to exchange views with the 
French regarding a possible invasion of 
North Africa, Admiral Jerauld Wright of 
the U.S. Navy, who is here in the audience 
today, was also a member of the secret mis- 
sion. We are the only survivors of the secret 
mission today. 

We flew from England to Gibraltar in a 
B-17 where we boarded a small British sub- 
marine (the Seraph) for a rendezvous with 
General Mast and his staff at a chateau 
near Churchel, on the coast of North Africa. 
The story of the mission is one of the most 
sensational high-level stories of World War 
II. 

However, when the story of the mission 
was released after the invasion took place 
on 8 November 1942, the media gave more 
publicity to General Clark and myself loos- 
ing our trousers rather than the important 
military accomplishments of the secret mis- 
sion. 

It was indeed a very dangerous and impor- 
tant mission. We were very nearly captured 
by the Vichy police. If we had been cap- 
tured it would have ended our respective 
military careers in October 1942. 

General Clark lost his trousers when his 
small boat, known as a falboat, which was 
used between submarine and shore was 
overturned in the high waves and he was 
nearly drowned. 

I lost mine because my roommate (Col. 
Holmes) packed my uniform in his baggage 
in the hurry and hiatus of getting out of the 
chateau to hide in the nearby woods to 
avoid the Vichy police. After being in my 
underwear all night, I next saw my trousers 
on General Clark when I reached the sub- 
marine many hours later. 

After the North African invasion, General 
Clark took custody of Admiral Darlan, the 
Vichy French Commander, and induced him 
to cease resistance to the Allied landing 
forces. 

After the situation stabilized, General 
Clark with Hq at Oujda, Morocco, organized 
the Fifth US Army—the first time an Amer- 
ican Army was ever completely organized 
overseas, 

In Sept. 1943 General Clark’s Fifth Army 
was the first allied forces to land at Salerno, 
Italy, on Hitlers-held Fortress Europe. 

Slowly his Fifth Army moved up the Ital- 
ian boot, captured Naples, and Rome in 
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June 1944—the first Axis capital to be liber- 
ated in World War II. 

He received the surrender of one quarter 
of a million German troops in May 1945, the 
first large scale surrender of a German field 
command. 

In June of 1945 he was named commander 
of the US occupation forces in Austria. As 
high commissioner to Austria, he successful- 
ly resisted Soviet efforts to push Austria 
behind the Iron Curtain. Later he went to 
London and Moscow to negotiate a treaty 
for Austria. 

During the wartime months, General 
Clark was associated with many world lead- 
ers. Tall and slender, with sharp features 
and impressive military bearing, he was 
dubbed “the eagle” by Winston Churchill. 

After the war, he commanded the US 
Sixth Army at the Presidio in San Francisco 
and was later Chief of Army Field Forces at 
Fort Monroe. 

In April 1952 he was appointed Command- 
er-in-Chief of the Far East and United Na- 
tions Commands at a time when the Korean 
War was winding down. On 27 July 1953 he 
signed the Armistice with North Korea and 
requested retirement on 31 October 1953. 
On 1 March 1954, he took office as Presi- 
dent of The Citadel. 

The Citadel today reflects General Clark’s 
many, many important contributions as 
General Grimsley, its President, will now 
explain. 

GEN. JAMES A. GRIMSLEY, JR., PENTAGON 

SPEECH HONORING GEN. MARK W. CLARK 

Secretary Marsh, I wish to express deep 
appreciation to you, sir, to General Wick- 
ham, the Old Guard, and the United States 
Army Band from all of us in The Citadel 
family who are here present today for this 
splendid ceremony. You have honored us 
deeply and we are most grateful. At this 
time, I want to present to this audience four 
young men who are representing the Corps 
of The Citadel, the centerpiece of the col- 
lege. If you will stand gentlemen, please: 
Cadet Colonel Ralph Engeler, Regimental 
Commander; Cadet Lieutenant Colonel 
Charles Maxwell, Regimental Executive Of- 
ficer; Cadet Captain Tom Clark, Company 
Commander; and Cadet Sergeant Major 
Luther Kissam, Regimental Sergeant 
Major. Thank you gentlemen—please be 
seated. These young men. represent the 
cream of the Corps of Cadets. I like to think 
that they are also representative of the vast 
majority of our fine young people through- 
out the United States. 

“Whatever we do, we must be proud.” On 
several occasions, General Clark told me 
that he and Mrs. Clark used those words as 
he was contemplating the next step in his 
life after he retired from the United States 
Army. As General Lemnitzer has stated, in 
1953, General Clark accepted the presidency 
of the college and, on 1 March 1954, he as- 
sumed that position. He threw all of his en- 
ergies, his talents, his character, his leader- 
ship, his prestige into The Citadel. 

He initially turned his energies to the 
Physical Plant. I can recall, as a cadet a long 
time ago at The Citadel, seeing in the school 
library a mockup-a cardboard mockup of 
the master plan for the college which had 
been developed by a great giant among my 
predecessors, General Charles P. Summer- 
all. The second giant among my predeces- 
sors, General Mark Clark, saw most of that 
cardboard plan come to fruition during his 
time as president and shortly thereafter. 
General Clark made that plan a reality. 

But you and I know that bricks and 
mortar do not a college make. 
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General Clark turned his efforts almost 
immediately to bringing the Corps of Cadets 
up to full strength, a situation we have con- 
sistently maintained in the years since. In 
addition, he went to great friends and 
alumni of the college and, through his pres- 
tige and by setting the example with his 
very generous contributions of his own re- 
sources, helped to establish The Citadel De- 
velopment Foundation-a magnificent orga- 
nization dedicated to the academic enrich- 
ment of the college. He raised to a high 
standard the stature-and performance of 
the faculty. He formalized the Cadet Honor 
System. Parenthetically, let me state that, 
during the four years I was privileged to 
have him give me his sound counsel, the 
adrenalin flowed very rapidly as he wagged 
his finger at me and said “Don’t let them 
tamper with the Honor System!” I am 
proud to state that the Cadet Honor System 
is as strong today as it has ever been. 

I've already mentioned his generous con- 
tributions of his resources to his chosen 
alma mater. The Citadel for many years has 
had a national reputation. General Clark 
enhanced that reputation. We believe today 
we are continuing to produce those cadets 
who accept responsibility and who take 
great pride in the Corps of Cadets. We are 
producing responsible leaders, within the 
concept of the “whole man.” In short, we 
are producing the citizen-soldier in the best 
traditions of this great country. 

At his request, General Clark now rests on 
The Citadel campus. I am confident that he 
rests smiling with justifiable pride, remem- 
bering his words at the outset of his second 
career, “Whatever we do, we must be 
proud.” The Citadel is a proud institution, 
and has been since its founding in 1842. Cer- 
tainly I can say, without equivocation, that 
the institution today stands much taller and 
much prouder through the legacies of Mark 
Wayne Clark. I’ve adopted and reinforced as 
the hall mark and the standard for every- 
thing we do at The Citadel: “Whatever we 
do, we must be proud” as we go about ac- 
complishing our mission. This, I believe, is 
the greatest legacy of all that General Clark 
gave to his adopted alma mater. The Cita- 
del. 

Thank you very much. 


DANGER OF NUCLEAR WAR 
LESSENED BY ACTIVITIES OF 
LANAC 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, it was a 
little over 1 year ago that I stood on 
this floor and talked about the dan- 
gers of a lack of high level contact be- 
tween Soviet and American leaders, es- 
pecially in the area of arms control. 

Last year, the chairs at the arms 
control negotiations in Geneva were 
empty. There appeared no immediate 
prospect for a resumption of those 
talks. 

At the time, the only faint but per- 
sistent hope came from the activities 
of the Lawyers Alliance for Nuclear 
Arms Control [LANAC], a group of 
distinguished attorneys who took the 
initiative to keep some semblance of 
dialog alive. Representatives of 
LANAC traveled to the Soviet Union, 
and with members of the Association 
of Soviet Lawyers, agreed on several 
constructive working papers, that I 
then placed in the (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 
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With the new year comes hope. The 
United States and the Soviet Union 
are—at the very least—talking once 
again. While it is clear that many ob- 
stacles lie in the path of an agreement, 
both superpowers appear serious 
about overcoming these problems at 
the bargaining table. 

Recently, a delegation from LANAC 
completed another trip to the Soviet 
Union. They and their Soviet counter- 
parts agreed on four new joint work- 
ing papers that I believe my colleagues 
and members of their staffs should 
read as the Senate continues its 
debate on the defense authorization 
bill. 


LANAC should be commended for its 
continuing efforts to lessen the danger 
of nuclear war. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter from John Downs, a 
prominent member of LANAC, and 
the joint papers from the third confer- 
ence of the Lawyers Alliance for Nu- 
clear Arms Control and the Associa- 
tion of Soviet Lawyers be printed in 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 


ST. JOHNSBURY, VT, 
May 3, 1985. 
Re: LANAC-ASL Joint Papers. 
Senator PATRICK J. LEAHY, 
Senate Russell Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR LEAHY: I am pleased to en- 
close copies of the four joint papers negoti- 
ated by lawyers from the Lawyers Alliance 
for Nuclear Arms Control with lawyers from 
the Association of Soviet Lawyers at our 
recent conference in Moscow in March, 

This was the third conference between 
the groups and perhaps was the most pro- 
ductive one. 

The most significant paper concerns the 
legal questions involved with the ABM 
treaty and preventing an arms race in outer 
space. We were able to identify some of the 
critical issues and constructively address 
them. 

The other papers are indicative of the 
broad range of problems that we address at 
these conferences. Nonproliferation, future 
goals for arms control and the elements of a 
good working relationship are all very perti- 
nent to the solution of the nuclear dilemma. 

On behalf of the LANAC members and 
the delegates to the conference, I want to 
thank you for your continued interest in 
our work and your efforts to give these 
papers the widest possible distribution. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN H. Downs. 


A JOINT STATEMENT ON LEGAL ISSUES UNDER 
THE ANTI-BALLISTIC Missie (ABM) 
TREATY AND THE PREVENTION OF AN ARMS 
RACE IN OUTER SPACE 


This paper is a result of the combined ef- 
forts of delegates of The Lawyers Alliance 
for Nuclear Arms Control and The Associa- 
tion of Soviet Lawyers. The paper was pre- 
pared on the basis of draft papers and dis- 
cussions at a conference in Moscow on 
March 2-11, 1985. Although each partici- 
pant does not necessarily agree with every- 
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thing in the document, all are in general 
agreement with its contents. 

1. The delegations of the Lawyers Alliance 
for Nuclear Arms Control and The Associa- 
tion of Soviet Lawyers welcome the forth- 
coming talks on nuclear and space arma- 
ments between their two countries in 
Geneva. 

2. Since the beginning of the SALT nego- 
tiations in 1969, the US and USSR have rec- 
ognized that constraints on offensive and 
defensive weapons systems are interrelated. 
The premise of the ABM Treaty is that 
steps to acquire the capability to eliminate 
the other party’s strategic weapons by 
means of ABM systems would inevitably be 
perceived by that party as an effort to 
impair its retaliatory capability. Therefore, 
there can be no limits or reductions of nu- 
clear weapons systems unless antiballistic 
missile systems are tightly constrained. To 
abandon the premise would not only threat- 
en the possibility of new agreements for the 
limitation and reduction of nuclear weap- 
ons, but, to the contrary, would accelerate 
the arms race on earth and turn outer space 
into a new arena of confrontation. 

3. In this connection, the delegates stress 
the importance of the ABM Treaty and call 
upon the two sides to reaffirm their com- 
mitment to this Treaty. The ABM Treaty is 
the only bilateral arms control agreement 
legally in force between the two countries. 
As such, it is the cornerstone of the strate- 
gic nuclear arms control enterprise. 

In order to remain effective, the Treaty 
must be kept abreast of the changing strate- 
gic situation. In this connection, any activi- 
ty on either side that threatens to erode the 
Treaty or to undermine its continued viabili- 
ty should be avoided. 

The ABM Treaty provides in Article V 
that neither side shall ‘develop, test, or 
deploy ABM systems or components which 
are sea-based, air-based, space-based, or 
mobile land-based.” All the delegates agree 
that this provision certainly prohibits the 
testing and deployment of ABM systems or 
components (subject to Article V) and that 
this prohibition is verifiable by national 
technical means. All the delegates also 
agree that fundamental research for general 
purposes of scientific and technical progress 
is not prohibited. 

As to development, the Soviet delegates 
suggest that the Treaty bans even the earli- 
est stages of research conducted for the pur- 
pose of creating systems or components 
mentioned in Article V. They believe that 
those research programs aimed at the cre- 
ation of ABM systems can achieve a scale 
and intensity where they might become ir- 
reversible and thus threaten the Treaty. 

The Lawyers Alliance delegates believe 
that research on ABM systems is permitted 
under Article V and that the line of imper- 
missible development is when prototypes of 
ABM components are field-tested. Basically, 
what is prohibited is what can be verified by 
national technical means. Capability rather 
than intent is controlling. 

Instead of debating over the past, it is im- 
portant to agree on the future. In this con- 
nection, it is important to achieve an agree- 
ment on banning work on weapon systems 
and components subject to Article V at the 
earliest possible stage to be determined in 
accordance with the ABM Treaty. 

4, In addition, the delegates put on the 
table and had a discussion of a number of 
problems which one side or the other con- 
siders to be very serious: 

(a) Certain new technologies create prob- 
lems under the Treaty because they may 
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have dual or multiple capabilities. In this 
connection we note questions about large 
phased-array radar under construction by 
both sides, the other systems or weapons 
that raise the issue of dual-capability. Cer- 
tain technologies suitable for anti-satellite 
(ASAT) use could also be used in connection 
with ABM systems. The ABM Treaty would 
be undermined if equipment capable of uses 
prohibited by the Treaty were developed 
and deployed for some other purpose. The 
delegates note that at present both coun- 
tries are currently refraining from ASAT 
testing and express the hope that both will 
continue to exercise self-restraint on ASAT 
testing pending negotiation and completion 
of an agreement on ASATs. 

(b) The meaning of the words “systems” 
and “components” is critical to application 
of the ABM Treaty. In order to avoid misun- 
derstanding, especially in view of the chang- 
ing technological environment, it is impor- 
tant that mutual, specific and verifiable un- 
derstandings of these terms be reached. The 
nature of prohibited “components” of ABM 
systems capable of substituting for ABM 
missiles, ABM launchers, and ABM radars 
should be agreed upon. For example, both 
sides should decide whether the term ‘‘com- 
ponent” includes major subcomponents 
which, when. assembled, substitute for ABM 
components. 

(c) The problem of prevention of an arms 
race in outer space is one of global concern, 
requiring bilateral and multilateral ap- 
proaches. It could require not only adher- 
ence to and strengthening of the ABM 
Treaty but the conclusion of new treaties, in 
particular, a ban on the development of 
ASAT systems and the elimination of exist- 
ing ABM systems. 

5. The delegates of the Lawyers Alliance 
for Nuclear Arms Control and The Associa- 
tion of Soviet Lawyers recall that at their 
last meeting in Washington they empha- 
sized the importance of the Standing Con- 
sultative Commission established under Ar- 
ticle XIII of the ABM Treaty to “consider 
questions concerning compliance with the 
obligations assumed and related situations 
which may be considered ambiguous.” The 
delegates note that the proper body of ex- 
perts should address and resolve questions 
of the kind mentioned above. 

6. Public accusations by the parties 
against each other of alleged violations of 
the ABM Treaty tend to undermine confi- 
dence in the Treaty. These issues should be 
dealt with in a proper forum, such as the 
SCC, so that they do not adversely affect 
arms negotiations. 

JOINT WORKING PAPER ON THE Non- 
PROLIFERATION OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


This paper is a result of the combined ef- 
forts of delegates of the Lawyers Alliance 
for Nuclear Arms Control and the Associa- 
tion of Soviet Lawyers. The paper was pre- 
pared on the basis of draft papers and dis- 
cussions at a conference in Moscow on 
March 2-11, 1985. Although each partici- 
pant does not necessarily agree with every- 
thing in the document, all are in general 
agreement with its contents. 

The non-proliferation of nuclear weapons 
is a vital element in the preservation of 
peace and human life in the nuclear age. 
The Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nu- 
clear Weapons of 1970 is the legal founda- 
tion of international control of the spread 
of nuclear weapons. Although 123 nations 
are parties to the Treaty, more than 40 na- 
tions have not signed or ratified the Treaty. 
This latter group includes states which cur- 
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rently possess nuclear weapons and states 
with the capability of producing such weap- 
ons now or in the immediate future. It is of 
the utmost importance that all these states 
become parties to the Treaty. 

The International Atomic Energy Agency 
inspects and monitors nuclear facilities for 
the purpose of ensuring that nuclear energy 
for peaceful uses shall not be diverted to 
make nuclear weapons or other nuclear ex- 
plosive devices for military purposes. More 
than 80 participating states have concluded 
agreements for safeguards with the Agency. 
During the fifteen years that the Non-Pro- 
liferation Treaty has been in operation, no 
case has been reported in which a partici- 
pating recipient state has used its nuclear 
technology, materials or equipment to build 
a nuclear weapon or explosive device. The 
effectiveness of the Agency can be enhanced 
by increasing the commitment of member 
states to improve the Agency's resources for 
performing its work. 

Effective non-proliferation policy requires 
control of nuclear exports. At the present 
time the U.S.S.R., the U.S. and some other 
participants in the London guidelines re- 
quire recipients of their nuclear exports of 
sensitive materials to accept full scope safe- 
guards on their nuclear facilities, pursuant 
to the Guidelines of the London Suppliers’ 
Conference of 1977. These efforts would be 
enhanced if all nuclear supplier states like- 
wise required full scope safeguards as a con- 
dition of their sale of nuclear material or 
technology. 

The Convention on the Protection of Nu- 
clear Materials of 1979 establishes proce- 
dures to physically protect nuclear materi- 
als from theft, interception, or seizure by 
terrorists or other malefactors. To date, 
only nine states, including the United States 
and the U.S.S.R., have ratified the Conven- 
tion. To become effective, the Convention 
must be ratified by twenty-one states. It is 
very important to protect nuclear materials 
from diversion for the purpose of nuclear 
blackmail, terrorism, or extortion. Ratifica- 
tion of the Convention by at least twelve 
more states must be attained as soon as pos- 
sible. 

To limit the spread of nuclear weapons to 
states that have hitherto been free of them, 
we note the commendable example of the 
Treaty of Tlatelolco of 1967, which obli- 
gates the parties to it to use nuclear energy 
solely for peaceful purposes and prohibits 
its use for weapons purposes. Under this 
Treaty, progress has been made in prevent- 
ing nuclear weapons from being introduced 
in parts of Latin America and has been 
useful in strengthening international securi- 
ty. 

In order to reinforce the legal structure of 
international treaties and agreements which 
serve to prevent the spread of nuclear weap- 
ons, the representatives of the Lawyers Alli- 
ance for Nuclear Arms Control and the As- 
sociation of Soviet Lawyers urge their re- 
spective governments to: 

1. Take effective steps to prevent the 
emergence of new nuclear weapons states 
through observance of the Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty, enhancing the activities of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, and 
strengthening international controls over 
nuclear exports; 

2. Work for a successful Third Review 
Conference of the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
so as to prevent the undermining of the 
Treaty and achieve its enhancement; 

3. Ratify the Threshold Test Ban Treaty 
and the Peaceful Nuclear Explosion Treaty 
as steps toward the completion of a compre- 
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hensive test ban treaty and.as a means of 
enhancing confidence in U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions; 

4. Seek the agreement of all nuclear sup- 
plier states to require the application of full 
scope safeguards to all nuclear activities of 
the nuclear recipient states as a necessary 
condition of their export of nuclear technol- 
ogy and materials; and 

§. Seek the entering into force, as speedily 
as possible, of the Convention on Physical 
Protection of Nuclear Materials and the ad- 
herence to the Convention of as many 
states as possible. 


[A Joint Statement] 


REALISTIC ARMS CONTROL GOALS FOR THE 
Mip-TERM 


Delegates of the Lawyers Alliance for Nu- 
clear Arms Control and the Association of 
Soviet Lawyers, gathered in Moscow on 
March 2-11, 1985, for their third regular 
meeting, have discussed the state and pros- 
pects of arms control in U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions, and adopted the following statement 
on the subject. While each delegate may not 
agree with every detail of the statement, all 
are in agreément about its general content. 

In order to facilitate success of the efforts 
toward limitation and reduction of nuclear 
and other weapons, it is vitally important to 
look broadly at the negotiating process and 
find ways it can be substantially improved. 

In the arms control area a great deal of at- 
tention has been devoted to what we do not 
want to have happen. We do not want a nu- 
clear war, we do not want competition in nu- 
clear weapons, we do want nuclear black- 
mail, for example. These efforts are impor- 
tant but they have not been enough. We be- 
lieve it would help to spend more time look- 
ing forward in as specific terms as possible 
to what we do want to happen in the mid- 
term years ahead. 

Attention should, of course, be devoted to 
immediate issues, such as a freeze, no-first 
use, a test ban, a moratorium, restrictions 
on new types of weapons systems. In addi- 
tion, support has been expressed for long- 
term goals, such as the complete abolition 
of nuclear weapons. Far too little attention, 
however, has been paid to mid-term plan- 
ning—to considering what could be realistic 
mid-course arms control steps after comple- 
tion of the nuclear and space negotiations in 
Geneva. 

Consideration by the Soviet Union and 
the United States of mid-term goals will, we 
believe, be useful despite conflicting inter- 
ests. We suggest that our two governments 
seriously discuss realistic objectives in the 
arms control area that they might attain in 
the period following Geneva. 

A NEED FOR CONSENSUS 

No progress is possible without a suffi- 
cient degree of consensus about goals. A 
U.S.-Soviet consensus on arms control 
should involve some common understanding 
of what impact arms and arms control have 
on the security of both sides, of their allies 
and of the whole international community. 

We suggest that the consensus might in- 
clude the following points. 

1. The valué of nuclear equilibrium. The 
existing balance of strategic forces not only 
greatly reduces the danger of nuclear war, 
but also tends to limit the use of force at a 
lower level, even if very inadequately. A sit- 
uation in which neither of the sides can use 
the main components of its military forces 
against the other without committing sui- 
cide, is historically unprecedented. This nu- 
clear stalemate makes further competition 
in armaments between the two alliances of 
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no value. More arms will not buy more secu- 
rity. More arms means only greater costs 
and greater danger of decreased stability, 
This reality must be fully understood by 
both sides. 

2. The equilibrium should not be upset. 
There can be two major attitudes towards 
the nuclear stalemate. One reflects the tra- 
ditional approach to military force. Under 
this approach military force is a useful tool 
of policy, and there is something wrong 
with a situation where such a too] cannot be 
used effectively. Under this view, military 
force should be “freed” from the constraints 
of the strategic equilibrium. 

This traditional attitude is enhanced by 
efforts to develop new technologies designed 
to increase military capabilities and enable 
one to escape the nuclear stalemate alto- 
gether. These trends are dangerous and de- 
stabilizing. 

The two sides should be guided by a dif- 
ferent approach. They should view the nu- 
clear equilibrium as an opportunity to dras- 
tically reduce the role of force, and particu- 
larly of nuclear weapons, in international 
affairs. 

3. There can be no security without arms 
control, Measures to limit and reduce the 
entire spectrum of nuclear armaments 
should receive a higher priority in the na- 
tional security policies of both states. 
Indeed, such measures should become cen- 
tral to the task of providing for national se- 
curity. This calls for a major philosophical, 
legal and institutional reinforcement of 
arms control practices, including coopera- 
tive measures to enhance verification proce- 
dures. 

4. There can be no arms control between 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. without parity. 
Neither of the two powers will allow the 
other to gain military superiority which 
would lead it to think it can gain political 
advantage of fight and win a war with the 
other side. Accordingly, arms control should 
not be seen as a diplomatic way to run an 
arms race. 


PRACTICAL GOALS 


Provided there is a working consensus, 
one might realistically expect the following 
arms control goals to be reached. Some of 
these measures can be achieved in a short- 
term, others might require more time, but it 
would seem highly desirable to see the 
whole set in place over a mid-term period, 
which would substantially reduce tensions 
and strengthen peace and the rule of law in 
international relations. 

1. Effective prevention of an arms race in 
space. 

2. Steps for the steady, continued reduc- 
tions in nuclear weapons, based upon agreed 
procedures for the dismantling and disposi- 
tion of the weapons. , 

3. A comprehensive nuclear test ban. 

4. Effective measures to curb the dangers 
resulting from modernization of nuclear de- 
livery means. 

5. Establishment of new nuclear-free 
zones, including a zone in Europe free of 
battlefield nuclear weapons. 

6. Reductions and changes in dispositions 
of conventional arms and armed forces, de- 
signed to improve confidence and security. 

7. A strengthened regime of nuclear non- 
proliferation. 

8. Measures towards the limitation of 
chemical weapons. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE PROCESS 


The arms control agenda for the next ten 
years is large and complex. Work on it will 
require significant improvements in the 
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process of dealing with arms contro] issues 
beginning in the immediate future. Such im- 
provements might include the following 
measures: 

1. Establishment of a regular consultative 
process to review the state of and prospects 
for arms control and disarmament. It might 
be desirable to find ways of joint planning 
in this area. 

2. Development of effective institutional 
arrangements. Instead of treating negotia- 
tions as an unusual occurrence that requires 
the designation of special teams, the two 
governments should consider how best to es- 
tablish an ongoing process, perhaps with a 
full-time staff and subcommittee dealing 
with special subjects. 

To make such a process effective, there 
should probably be frequent and regular 
high-level review and guidance at the minis- 
terial level. 

3. Building on the SCC experience. The 
Standing Consultative Commission has been 
an effective instrument of the process of 
compliance with existing nuclear arms 
agreements. There is also work to be done in 
adapting and interpreting any agreement to 
new circumstances. As the scope of arms 
control measures expands, the SCC’s role 
might also increase, or other similar mecha- 
nisms might be created in connection with 
new arms control agreements. 

4. Working out war-head dismantling pro- 
cedures. Once the two. governments have 
agreed to reductions in the number of nu- 
clear weapons, there will be a need for 
agreed plans and procedures for destroying 
or disposing of the nuclear material (with- 
out disclosing national weapon designs) and 
banning the production of additional weap- 
ons-grade nuclear materials and the conver- 
sion of materials to weapons use. These 
complex matters could profit by joint con- 
sultations between experts from both sides. 


{A Joint Statement] 


ELEMENTS OF A GOOD WORKING 
RELATIONSHIP 


This paper is a result of the combined ef- 
forts of delegates of the Lawyers Alliance 
for Nuclear Arms Control and the Associa- 
tion of Soviet Lawyers. The paper was pre- 
pared on the basis of draft papers and dis- 
cussions at a conference in Moscow on 
March 2-11, 1985. Although each partici- 
pant does not necessarily agree with any- 
thing in the document, all are in general 
agreement with its contents. 

The Soviet Union and United States have 
serious differences—differences in interests, 
in values, in goals, and in perceptions. These 
differences often interfere with the develop- 
ment of good relations between our two 
countries. It is far easier for countries that 
have similar views to have good relations. 

Because of these substantive differences, 
we will not always agree with each other or 
approve of each other’s conduct. Despite 
those substantive differences, and, indeed, 
because of them, it is important that our 
two governments have and maintain a good 
negotiating relationship. The greater our 
substantive differences, the more important 
it is that we have an effective process for 
dealing with them wisely and efficiently. 
Our two governments need to develop a 
good working relationship—a pattern of 
interactive behavior that is conducive to 
successful joint problem solving. In this con- 
nection the 1972 U.S.-Soviet document on 
Basic Principles of Relations between the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. is of great impor- 
tance. 
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We believe that it may be helpful to clari- 
fy elements of the kind of professional and 
effective working relationship toward which 
our two governments should be striving. We 
believe that a good working relationship be- 
tween the two countries should be based on 
the following elements: 


1. Mutual acceptance 


Despite fundamental differences of sub- 
stance, each government needs to accept the 
other as an equal and legitimate negotiating 
partner with equal rights and legitimate in- 
terests. Whether called peaceful coexistence 
or respect for international law and non-in- 
terference in the internal affairs of others, 
we will each benefit from according a decent 
respect to the views of others, their percep- 
tions, their concerns, and particularly their 
right to hold beliefs that differ from ours. 

Such acceptance and respect do not mean 
that either side accepts the view and con- 
duct of others as right. To the extent we 
compete it should be in the realm of ideas 
and by peaceful means. Any ideological com- 
petition should rest on an acceptance of 
those who differ as fellow human beings 
with equal rights. 


2. Mutual understanding 


It is hard to solve problems unless one un- 
derstands what the problem is. In a negotia- 
tion, the problem lies in the fact that the 
parties have differing perception, differing 
values, differing interests and differing 
goals, A good working relationship involves 
trying to understand, as fully as possible, 
how the other party's point of view, includ- 
ing how it sees things, what it cares about, 
what it thinks it needs, what its legitimate 
interests are in this field, and where it 
wants to go. 


3. A “demilitarized” relationship 


If ideas are to be exchanged and problems 
solved on their merits, neither government 
should attempt to coerce the other to accept 
a particular solution to a particular problem 
through military postures. Neither side can 
hope to win a major war with the other. 
The working relationship would be seriously 
damaged if either tried to exert pressure by 
suggesting, by words or deeds, that it is 
more willing than the other to risk nuclear 
disaster. Both sides must avoid attempts to 
achieve security by making the other side 
less secure. The other side’s security should 
be seen as a necessary condition of one’s 
own. 


4. Effective communication 


Mutual understanding requires good com- 
munication. The better the communication 
practices between two governments, the 
better their ability to negotiate wisely and 
efficiently. 

Clear communication is helped to the 
extent that government officials are talking 
to each other rather than performing for 
world and national public opinion. On the 
other hand, the world public is the constitu- 
ency to which all leaders owe a responsibil- 
ity, and it should be kept informed. 

In these circumstances, it seems clear that 
the choice is not between, on the one hand, 
private communication among officials of 
the two countries and, on the other, public 
statements. Both are needed. The critical 
point is that the practice of private commu- 
nication—which is likely to be better com- 
munication—be improved. Its advantages 
should be understood by government offi- 
cials, by the public, and by the media. 

5. Reliability 

Good working relations are impossible 

without a reasonable measure of trust and 
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confidence between the partners. Trust and 
confidence are highly valuable and at the 
same time, highly vulnerable resources. It is 
necessary to avoid statements and actions 
undermining mutual trust. To increase con- 
fidence both sides should honor in good 
faith the agreements they have made, and 
be predictable in their behavior. Full disclo- 
sure is neither required not to be expected. 
Yet.a high degree of candor and honesty are 
essential ingredients of a good negotiating 
relationship. 
6. Consultation 

If negotiations are to succeed, the practice 
should be to talk more extensively with the 
other side before taking one’s own decision. 
Postponing a decision on what is the best 
outcome until after a government has had a 
chance to listen to the views of the other 
should greatly enhance the quality of the 
working relationship. It demonstrates re- 
spect for the other side’s views. It also 
makes it easier to be open to persuasion. 

This suggests that the traditional practice 
of opening negotiations with parties setting 
forth a “final position” may not be wise. It 
might be far better for the parties to have 
some “pre-negotiation” sessions of experts 
at which they jointly clarify interest, gener- 
ate alternative standards of fairness and 
equality, and produce some suggested 
frameworks for possible agreements—frame- 
works into which each country could fit its 
ideas. 

7. Building on common interests 

The relationship between the United 
States and the Soviet Union is not simply 
one of competition. The two countries share 
a wide range of common interests that are 
too often disregarded or down-graded. The 
areas of common interests include: Preven- 
tion of nuclear war and reduction of arma- 
ments; improvement of the quality of life in 
both societies; solution of pressing global 
problems, such as the ecological crisis, 
hunger, proverty, health and demographic 
problems, lack of economic development in 
the Third World; mutually beneficial trade 
and economic cooperation; peaceful settle- 
ment of international crises. 

These common interests are to be served 
and advanced—above all, by working togeth- 
er to develop a durable structure of agree- 
ments, means of managing compliance with 
them, and ways of adapting them to ever- 
changing circumstances, 

Mr. LEVIN. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair, in his capacity as the Senator 
from Washington, asks unanimous 
consent that the order for the quorum 
call be rescinded. 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 2 P.M. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the hour of 12 
noon having arrived, the Senate will 
stand in recess until 2 p.m. 

Thereupon, the Senate, at 12 noon, 
recessed until 2 p.m.; whereupon, the 
Senate reassembled when called to 
order by the Presiding Officer (Mr. 
TRIBLE]. 
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CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morn- 
ing business is closed. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1986 


The Senate resumed the consider- 
ation of the bill (S. 1160) to authorize 
appropriations for the military func- 
tions of the Department of Defense 
and to prescribe personnel levels for 
the Department of Defense for fiscal 
year 1986, to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations for 
such fiscal year, to authorize appro- 
priations for the Department of 
Energy for national security programs 
for such fiscal year, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
Gen. Lawrence Skantze, commander 
of the Air Force Systems Command, 
recently wrote an excellent article 
about quality and productivity in the 
production of weapon systems. I think 
that Members of the Senate will find 
General Skantze’s thoughts of inter- 
est, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


QUALITY, PRODUCTIVITY 
(By Gen. Lawrence A. Skantze) 


For many years we have operated under 
the premise that America’s national securi- 
ty is grounded in its industrial and technolo- 
gy base. Confidence in that base has been 
bolstered by the fact that our weapon sys- 
tems have consistently prevailed in combat. 

For example, the AIM-9L missile provided 
a technological advantage to British forces 
in the Falklands, 

In addition, U.S.-produced F-15 and F-16 
jets carrying Sidewinder and Sparrow mis- 
siles gave the Israeli Air Force an extremely 
impressive victory against Syrian MIG-21s 
and MIG-23s when it engaged in combat 
over the Bekaa Valley. The Israelis, as you 
may recall, downed 85 Syrian aircraft with 
no losses of their own. 

Most importantly, however, no nation has 
ever directly risked the full retaliatory capa- 
bilities of U.S. forces—indicating the credi- 
bility of our deterrent. 

Although the record speaks well of Ameri- 
can weapon systems, our nation is facing se- 
rious challenges from without and from 
within that cannot and must not be rationa- 
lized away on the strength of past successes. 

In this regard, the Defense Intelligence 
Agency recently released an analysis of 
Soviet military space doctrine. The preface 
to the 36-page booklet says, “Western analy- 
ses of the Soviet space program provide con- 
vincing evidence of Moscow’s intention to 
acquire military superiority in outer space,” 

The report further states that Soviet mili- 
tary space doctrine may be characterized as 
follows: “The Soviet Armed Forces shall be 
provided with all resources necessary to 
attain and maintain military superiority in 
outer space sufficient both to deny the use 
of outer space to other states and to assure 
maximum space-based military support for 
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Soviet offensive and defensive combat oper- 
ations on land, at sea, in air, and in outer 
space.” 

Given this assessment of Soviet inten- 
tions, and the propensity. of the Soviet 
Union to back its military programs with 
budgets that exceed those of the United 
States, how are we to maintain the credibil- 
ity of our deterrent forces? The answer is 
the same as it has been for the past several 
decades: we must continue to field qualita- 
tively superior weapon systems to offset the 
numerical advantages of our potential ad- 
versary. 

This challenge is truly formidable because 
Soviet military power is continuing to grow 
not only in sheer numbers but in quality as 
well. We still have an edge, but our margin 
of qualitative superiority is being seriously 
challenged. 

Our deterrent capability also is being 
threatened from within—threatened by a 
loss of confidence of the American people in 
the ability of our nation’s defense industry 
to produce high-quality, technologically su- 
perior weapon systems at a fair and reasona- 
ble price. Headlines about exorbitant prices 
for spare parts and support equipment, 
about weapon systems that don’t work as 
advertised, and about sloppy workmanship 
in the manufacture of weapon system com- 
ponents all contribute to the public’s per- 
ception that something is wrong with the 
way defense contractors build weapon sys- 
tems and with the management capabilities 
of the defense acquisition community. Some 
news stories have not been totally fair and 
accurate, but others have reflected prob- 
lems that are cause for concern. 

The message is clear. To maintain Ameri- 
ca’s qualitative edge over the Soviet Union 
and to revitalize the American public's con- 
fidence and trust in the defense acquisition 
system, both government and industry must 
do their part. 


For the past few years, Air Force Systems 
Command has been working hard to control 
costs. We have had some considerable suc- 
cesses resulting from baselining, multiyear 


procurement, increased competition, and 
more realistic cost analyses. While continu- 
ing these efforts, we also are focusing in- 
creased emphasis on quality assurance and 
on initiatives that enhance productivity. 

Simply stated, the Air Force expects supe- 
rior workmanship and is not accepting prod- 
ucts that do not meet specifications. To 
settle for anything less would be unfair to 
the men and women who operate aerospace 
systems in the defense of our freedoms, The 
Air Force also is insisting on quality prod- 
ucts at a fair and reasonable price to ensure 
that the American people receive the high- 
est possible value for their tax dollars. 

The defense industry—and I mean em- 
ployees at all levels, not just managers— 
needs to think about what is at stake and 
must make individual commitments to 
ensure high quality and increased produc- 
tivity. The reason is simple. We are talking 
about producing hardware to be used in de- 
fending our nation. That hardware has to 
work, and it has to work right every time it’s 
used. This is the true measure of value of a 
military system, and is an essential element 
in establishing and maintaining a credible 
deterrent. This is particularly true in the 
case of strategic systems and deployed satel- 
lite systems that must be at peak readiness 
at all times. 

I am sure that you have heard or read 
that the way to ensure a quality product is 
to establish quality as a paramount corpo- 
rate objective at the outset. To follow 
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through, all persons involved in product 
design, engineering, manufacturing, and 
testing must “think quality” as they make 
their contributions toward production of 
the final product. All along the line, every- 
one must have the opportunity to express 
his or her thoughts on how quality can be 
built into the product. We must get it right 
the first time. 

I believe in this concept, and have seen it 
work, but it isn’t as pervasive in the defense 
industry as it needs to be. And lip service 
alone doesn’t do the trick. Building a qual- 
ity product that delivers the desired value 
takes a genuine commitment to excellence 
on the part of every employee. 

Of course, this isn't as easy as it sounds. 
To achieve a corporate commitment to ex- 
cellence requires an organizational setting 
that encourages innovative thinking, the 
free exchange of ideas, and individual as- 
sumption of responsibility, as well as one 
that recognizes and rewards outstanding 
performance. It has got to be a team effort 
from top to bottom. That’s the only way it 
will work, 

In the area of productivity—reducing the 
time and manpower required to produce a 
system—the challenge also is great. There is 
a particular need to find more-cost-effective 
ways to produce space systems. I believe it’s 
time to institutionalize modern manufactur- 
ing techniques for space systems, while 
abandoning the “skunk works" type of engi- 
neering and manufacture where handcraft- 
ed components and buses are the norm. An- 
tiquated production methods contribute to 
the cost of aerospace systems, decrease 
quality, and limit the ability to increase pro- 
duction rates. 

One way to modernize in the defense in- 
dustry is through the productivity-enhanc- 
ing incentives offered by the Industrial 
Modernization Incentives Program (IMIP). 
This program provides incentives for de- 
fense contractors to modernize their produc- 
tion capabilities as a means of reducing 
costs. The Air Force has 34 IMIP efforts 
under way with more than 80 defense con- 
tractors. Six relate to space systems pro- 
grams. 

By 1990, the Air Force will invest some 
$400 million in the IMIP as “seed money.” 
During the same period, aerospace contrac- 
tors will invest $1 billion. This arrangement 
will give the contractors concerned a fair 
and incremental return on investment while 
the government will pay lower prices for 
systems that it would have paid without the 
efficiencies resulting from the moderniza- 
tion effort. 

Through IMIP, we anticipate up to $4 bil- 
lion in taxpayer savings over the next 
decade, as well as a strengthened industrial 
base. 

A historical lack of program. stability in 
space contracts in terms of funding and re- 
quirements has hampered investment in 
new technology to improve productivity. 
However, the Air Force now is fostering sta- 
bility with acquisition initiatives like base- 
lining and multiyear procurement. 

We have had great success with multiyear 
procurement, including six major programs 
under multiyear contracts instead of annual 
buys. Three of these programs include space 
systems: the Navstar Global Positioning 
System, the Defense Meteorological Satel- 
lite Program, and the Defense Satellite 
Communication System. 

Although space systems are playing an in- 
creasing role in our nation's warfighting ca- 
pability, I realize that thé space business is 
still largely characterized by high-cost piece 
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parts and low-volume system acquisitions. 
However, we still must find ways to reduce 
costs. If there are low-cost ways to automate 
production, even for limited quantities of 
space hardware, we need to find them. One 
place to start is by taking a hard look at 
computer-aided manufacturing applications 
in all facets of space system production. 

Despite the fact that space systems are 
bought in small quantities, improved meth- 
ods for manufacturing them are not con- 
tract-specific. Therefore, a space systems 
producer who invests in versatile machining 
systems like robotics, automation, and com- 
puter-aided manufacturing has the ability 
to diversity and become more competitive in 
the marketplace. For example, one aero- 
space company modernized a facility that 
makes integrated circuits for tactical mis- 
siles. That same facility now can make inte- 
grated circuits for space and C? systems. 
Modernization pay dividends. 

Much of what I have said here about the 
need for high quality and increased produc- 
tivity in our nation’s defense industry has 
been said before. In fact, these very issues 
were discussed at length a little over two 
years ago in this same publication. Since 
then, many of us in the defense acquisition 
business have repeated the same themes in 
countless speeches, articles, and meetings 
with defense industry representatives. Some 
companies have responded to our call for 
action; many have not. As a consequence, 
our industrial base still faces problems that 
require vigorous action to ensure timely and 
lasting resolution. 

Let's face facts. At one time there was no 
question about the industrial superiority of 
the United.States. We were the world's sup- 
plier of technologically advanced products, 
and our defense industry produced weapon 
systems that. were superior to those of other 
nations. Today, many of our systems are 
still the best in the world, but our margin of 
superiority is slipping. 

It’s time to get back on track—and with- 
out delay. Air Force Systems Command is 
doing its part in what must be a mutual get- 
well effort. We are looking for ways to work 
smarter, not harder, and we're sharing our 
ideas with our partners in industry. We are 
looking for a complementary effort on the 
part of industry so we can get on with solv- 
ing the problems of today and meeting the 
even greater challenges of the future. 

In a very real sense, our national security 
is at stake. Our potential adversary contin- 
ues to outproduce us in military hardware, 
and the quality of his systems is on the rise. 
At the same time, the American people are 
getting fed up with reports about the way 
we in the defense-industry team are con- 
ducting our business. The American people 
do not understand overpriced hammers, mis- 
siles that don't work, or poor workmanship 
on sophisticated weapon system compo- 
nents—nor should we have to ask them to. 
We must get it right the first time. 

By working together, with a genuine com- 
mitment to improve quality and productivi- 
ty, I firmly believe that we can regain our 
qualitative edge and, restore the public's 
confidence and trust. We must succeed in 
this endeavor because the alternative, quite 
simply, is unacceptable. 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, what 
is the parliamentary situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will 


now temporarily lay aside the pending 
amendment,. and the Senator from 
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Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] is rec- 
ognized to offer an amendment to 
strike the Davis-Bacon provision. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Is the amendment 
that is being laid aside the Kerry 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Is there a time 
agreement on the Kerry amendment 
and the Kennedy amendment—a time 
certain to vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is a l-hour time agreement on the 
Kennedy amendment and a 40-minute 
time agreement on the Kerry amend- 
ment. There is no time certain for a 
vote. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Following the dispo- 
sition of the Kennedy and Kerry 
amendments, are there any unanimous 
consent agreements to dictate the 
schedule for the remainder: of the 
DOD bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 
Under the previous order, upon the 
disposition of the Kerry amendment, 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE] will be recognized to offer 
amendment No. 119. ae 

Mr. BUMPERS. Is that going to be 
after a vote on the Kennedy amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. After 
the vote on the Kennedy amendment 
and the Kerry amendment. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Are there any 
orders following the Proxmire amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are not. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. GRAMM. Is there a unanimous- 
consent request pending that the Ken- 
nedy amendment be in order, that 
there be 30 minutes to each side, that 
there be a yea-and-nay vote, and that 
the yeas and nays be ordered at that 
time that both sides have used up 
their time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
would take unanimous consent. The 
amendment is hot pending at this 
time—relating to the yeas and nays, 
specifically. 

Mr. GRAMM. So, further making a 
parliamentary inquiry, the unani- 
mous-consent request does not set out 
a requirement for the yeas and nays? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

AMENDMENT NO. 254 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 


The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], for himself, Mr. SPECTER and Mr. 
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PaCKWOOD, proposes an amendment num- 
bered 254. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Beginning on page 74, line 3, strike all 
through page 76, line 13. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, it was 
my understanding, although there was 
not a unanimous-consent agreement 
with respect to the yeas and nays— 
perhaps the chairman of the commit- 
tee, the manager of the bill, can clari- 
fy this—whether or not there was an 
understanding that there would be a 
proceeding to the yeas and nays with 
respect to that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Any 
Senator has the right to request the 
yeas and the nays at an appropriate 
time. 

Mr. KERRY. It is my understanding 
that we were proceeding along an 
agreement that we would do that. Is 
that clear? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. My President, I 
think the yeas and nays were ordered 
on the Kerry amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays were ordered. On the 
Kennedy amendment there has been 
no order for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. KERRY. But with respect to my 
amendment, I believe the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. KERRY. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that we have a 1-hour time 
limitation, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the previous inquiries not be 
counted against the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield myself such 
time as I may use. 


Mr. President, this 


amendment, 
which I am offering on behalf of 
myself, Senator SPECTER and Senator 


Packwoop, strikes the Davis-Bacon 
provisions of the so-called. Gramm 
amendment from the pending defense 
authorization bill. Those provisions, 
which were added to the bill in com- 
mittee, at the last minute, without any 
hearings and little opportunity for 
debate, are an unjustified intrusion on 
the jurisdiction of the Labor and 
Human Resources Committee and an 
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indefensible assault on the wages of 
construction workers across this coun- 
try. Contrary to the claims of the Sen- 
ator from Texas, his language does not 
codify existing administrative practice, 
it will not reduce military construction 
costs, it will not produce any savings 
for the Federal Government, and it 
does not belong in this bill. What it 
will do is effectively strip both union 
and nonunion workers on military con- 
struction projects, in both urban and 
rural areas across the country, of all 
the prevailing wage protections cur- 
rently provided under every other type 
of federally supported construction 
project. 

The Gramm amendment makes two 
major changes in the Davis-Bacon law 
as it applies to military construction 
projects. First, it would raise the cur- 
rent $2,000 coverage threshold to $1 
million and thereby exempt the vast 
majority of military construction con- 
tracts from the Davis-Bacon Act. 

According to figures prepared for 
CBO by the Federal procurement data 
center, 95 percent of all military con- 
struction contracts, or about 48,000 
out of approximately 51,000 contracts, 
covering 40 percent of the dollar 
volume of those contracts, will be to- 
tally exempt from Davis-Bacon re- 
quirements if the pending language is 
adopted. s 

The Gramm amendment also sub- 
stantially alters the way in which job 
classifications and wage rates are es- 
tablished for those few contracts that 
would still be subject to Davis-Bacon 
and would, in effect, repeal the law 
with respect to those contracts as well. 

Supporters of the Gramm provisions 
claim their amendment will simply 
“codify” existing Labor Department 
regulations which have been upheld 
by the courts. That claim is wrong. 
The Gramm amendment goes far 
beyond anything the Reagan adminis- 
tration has ever proposed regarding 
the administration of the Davis-Bacon 
Act. In the first place, the administra- 
tion has never proposed an increase in 
the threshold by $1, let alone to $1 
million, Second, on two of the regula- 
tory changes adopted by the adminis- 
tration, the Gramm amendment re- 
moves worker protections which the 
Reagan administration, after a 2-year 
evaluation, chose to retain. 

One of the changes the Senator 
from Texas proposes would prohibit 
the use of Federal project wage data 
in making prevailing wage determina- 
tions on heavy and highway construc- 
tion projects. That change was specifi- 
cally rejected by the Reagan adminis- 
tration as “not * * * practical” because 
in many instances Federal project data 
are the only data available for 
“heavy” and “highway” construction. 

The Gramm language also claims 
that it codifies administrative inter- 
pretations the courts have already ap- 
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proved. In fact, the bill before us 
adopts a portion of the administra- 
tion’s regulations on which the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Court of Appeals 
specifically ruled, saying that the De- 
partment of Labor had no legal au- 
thority to issue the regulation, subsec- 
tion (B) of the Gramm amendment 
would allow the Secretary of Labor to 
issue regulations permitting the un- 
limited use of “helper” classifications 
in all circumstances on all military 
construction projects. However, the 
court of appeals told the Labor De- 
partment that it may not issue a regu- 
lation permitting the unlimited use of 
helper classifications because that 
would, and I quote, “undermine the 
fundamental purpose of the act, which 
is, that wages on Federal construction 
projects mirror those locally prevail- 
ing,” and because it would “result in 
payment of lower wages than those 
prevailing in the community for the 
same work * * *.” 

I want to underscore that point for a 
moment because we sometimes lose 
track of just what the Davis-Bacon 
Act is intended to do. It does not and 
was never intended to require the pay- 
ment of high wage rates or low wage 
rates or union wage rates or nonunion 
wage rates. The law was and is simply 
designed to pay the prevailing wage 
rate for a particular class of work in a 
given local area. Nothing more, but 
surely nothing less. 

I don’t know how anyone can dis- 
agree with that principle. We can 
argue about how to define the concept 
“prevailing wage.” But surely we 
should not throw out the concept alto- 
gether. Of course, the Federal Govern- 
ment should not pay excessive wage 
rates; but just as surely, the Federal 
Government should not be a substand- 
ard employer. 

The real purpose of the Gramm 
amendment is not to codify existing 
Davis-Bacon rules or to reform the 
law, but rather to repeal the concept 
of prevailing wage on all military con- 
struction projects for all practical pur- 
poses. 

Nor is there any substantial evidence 
that the Federal Government will save 
money if this amendment becomes 
law. To the contrary, it is far more 
likely that overall costs on military 
construction projects will escalate. 
The CBO evaluation projects a small 
savings from the adoption of the 
Gramm language; it relies on previous 
studies by the Department of Labor, 
GAO, and other Federal agencies 
which have been thoroughly discredit- 
ed. Even the best of these prior studies 
assume that wage cuts will automati- 
cally translate into reductions in over- 
all construction project costs. That 
key assumption ignores differences in 
worker productivity and their role in 
determining total project costs. Even 
the Department of Labor, the Agency 
relied on most heavily by CBO, agrees 
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that its inability to take worker pro- 
ductivity differences into account 
raises valid questions about its own 
cost savings estimates. As Dr. John 
Dunlop, Secretary of Labor in the 
Ford administration and one of the 
leading authorities in this country on 
the construction industry has said in 
this regard: 

There is simply no sound basis for fratui- 
tously assuming that lower wage rates in 
the construction industry generally mean 
lower costs. 

The Senate should not accept an 
amendment whose cost-saving ration- 
ale is based on such flimsy projections. 

In fact, the Gramm provisions may 
well increase, rather than decrease, 
overall costs on military construction 
projects; will arbitrarily and unfairly 
reduce wages for both union and non- 
union construction workers; and will 
not produce any savings for the Feder- 
al Government. 

I urge the adoption of my amend- 
ment that would strike the Davis- 
Bacon provisions from the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, this 
Senator asks the Senator to yield for 
actually two questions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. First of all, let me 
say I ask this question from the stand- 
point of someone who has not made 
up his mind. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am glad to yield 
for a question on my time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
tell my distinguished colleague I am 
asking these questions—and I wish the 
Senator from Texas to answer the 
same two questions—from the stand- 
point of a Senator who has not actual- 
ly made up his mind on this point. 

First, does the administration sup- 
port the Gramm amendment? 

Second, I had thought that the 
problem of Davis-Bacon, that is the ar- 
tificially high wage rates which I 
thought were insupportable under the 
previous law, had been pretty well 
cured by the regulations which the ad- 
ministration has adopted. 

Will the Senator answer both ques- 
tions? Is that true? 

Mr. KENNEDY. First of all, there 
has been no indication that I’m aware 
of that the administration supports 
the Gramm amendment. We have no 
statement by the Secretary of Labor, 
Mr. Brock, to that effect. 

Second, in the regulatory changes 
which became effective in January of 
this year, were designed to address the 
problem of transferring urban wage 
rates into rural areas as well as the 
possibility that union negotiated wage 
rates were given too much weight. 

So the current regulations are self- 
evident. In my view and I discussed 
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them in detail in the letter that I sent 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. If the Senator will 
yield further, do I understand that the 
change in regulations which goes in on 
January 1 applies alike to military 
construction as well as other Federal 
projects so there is no special problem 
here with military projects that needs 
curing, that the problem if there re- 
mains one is the same throughout all 
areas of industry? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is 
quite correct, and I think what you 
may very well have, if my amendment 
is not accepted, is a good deal of confu- 
sion for contractors who will have to 
apply one set of standards in one area 
of contracting and a completely differ- 
ent one in another. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. One final ques- 
tion: Employers, I think, want this as 
do the chamber of commerce and 
other groups, but their problem princi- 
pally is, as I understand it, that they 
want to codify these rules because 
they think these rules are good rules. 
Is that correct? They are afraid they 
will be changed by some later adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The fact is, and I 
tried to point out that in spite of the 
assurances that have been given by 
the chairman of the committee, the 
Gramm amendment does not codify 
the existing Reagan proposals of Jan- 
uary of this year. It goes far beyond 
them. 


There is a letter from the Defense 


Department indicating in the last line: 


Accordingly, the Department has no ob- 
jection to the inclusion of either version in 
the authorization bill. 


That is hardly administration posi- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
letter dated May 22, 1985, from the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense to the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcORD, as follows: 


Tue Deputy SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, DC, May 22, 1985. 
Hon. Barry GOLDWATER, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Thank you for your 
letter of May 1, asking for my comments on 
legislation which would waive the Davis- 
Bacon Act for military construction. 

I agree with your estimated savings of 
$300 million for total repeal based on the 
Fiscal Year 1986 budget originally submit- 
ted by the President. The latest provision, 
however, only exempts DoD contracts less 
than $1 million from the Davis-Bacon Act. 
We estimate this provision would save about 
$150 million annually. 

In addition to saving money, either ver- 
sion would significantly reduce administra- 
tive burdens on the government and con- 
tractors, especially small contractors. 
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Relief from the provisions of the Davis- 
Bacon Act would be of great benefit to the 
Department at a time when we are under 
severe budget constraints. Accordingly, the 
Department has no objection to the inclu- 
pon of either version in the authorization 

Sincerely 
WILLIAM H. Tart, IV. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
withhold the balance of the time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I have no further 
questions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I con- 
trol the time on this side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, let me 
set the parameters of this debate. We 
are here not debating labor law in a 
whole entire debate about Davis- 
Bacon. We are here debating the au- 
thorization of the Department of De- 
fense bill for 1986 fiscal year. 

In this bill we find ourselves in a dif- 
ficult circumstance. We have a grow- 
ing Soviet menace on one hand and we 
have a mounting deficit menace on an- 
other. 

We have adopted in this body a 
budget that calls for a zero real 
growth rate, a substantial change in 
public policy from the previous 4 
years. The other body has adopted a 
budget that calls for a 4-percent reduc- 
tion in the real growth of defense by 
denying the COLA for defense in their 
budget. 

We, therefore, find ourselves in a po- 
sition of having to reject the status 
quo, having to look for additional sav- 
ings to allow us to meet this dual crisis 
of the Soviet threat and the deficit 
threat. And it is in that dilemma that 
we address this issue. 

Now, the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts has questioned wheth- 
er there are savings to be had from 
Davis-Bacon. No independent reputa- 
ble authority in this Nation questions 
that. 

Let me again, with just some data, 
substantiate my point. This is a study 
done by Alice Rivlin, Democrat, 
former Director of the Congressional 
Budget Office. In a study published in 
July 1983, she finds that the repeal of 
the Davis-Bacon provision would save 
over a 5-year period from 1984 to 1988 
$7.6 billion in budget authority and 
$5.2 billion of outlays. 

In fact, the GAO and OMB, under 
the Carter administration and the 
Congressional Budget Office have con- 
sistently found that the Davis-Bacon 
provisions squander the taxpayers’ 
money. In fact, a premium as much as 
40 percent above the market wage for 
contract labor in construction has 
been paid by the Pentagon, not in a 
ripoff of the taxpayer caused by inept 
administrators or corrupt officials but 
by an act imposed in a period of na- 
tional depression in 1931 which has no 
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applicability to today’s problems. The 
fact that we have not changed this 
law, which is long overdue, is costing 
the taxpayer great amounts of money. 

Now let me relate what we have 
done to bring us to this point. Initial- 
ly, in the Armed Services Committee, 
we exempted the Pentagon from 
Davis-Bacon. That saved us an esti- 
mated $300 million a year. When we 
went back into committee in our effort 
to strike a compromise, we came out 
with a compromise that does the fol- 
lowing things: 

First of all, it codifies the regula- 
tions that were imposed by the Labor 
Department as amended by a court 
ruling which subsequently struck 
down part of that proposal. Now let 
me outline basically what we do. 

Under the old regulation, we could 
look at only 30 percent of the labor 
market to define a prevailing wage. 
Under this new regulation, we can 
look at 50 percent. Under the old regu- 
lation, we were precluded from looking 
at helpers that were involved in con- 
struction. Under this new regulation, 
we are allowed to look at helper wages 
if helpers are used in the production 
process as part of standard prevailing 
procedures. 

Now there is a confusion here be- 
cause the labor market set out to use 
helpers where they were clearly identi- 
fiable as part of the production proc- 
ess in defining Davis-Bacon. The court 
struck that down, but the court made 
it clear that where it was a prevailing 
practice that it was allowable. And all 
we have done is taken the procedures 
of the Labor Department that are 
strongly supported by American busi- 
ness and amended it to deal with the 
problems raised by the court. This is 
the procedure as the Labor Depart- 
ment intended to implement it in re- 
vising from the proposal it initially 
made that was in fact struck down by 
the court. 

The second thing we did was to set 
out a threshold of $1 million below 
which the Davis-Bacon provisions 
would not apply. Now this is impor- 
tant, Mr. President, because it opens 
up defense construction to small busi- 
ness. 

I want to read you a card sent out by 
the National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business outlining their strong 
support for these provisions and their 
opposition to the Kennedy amend- 
ment. 

On behalf of the more than 500,000 mem- 
bers of the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, I urge you to vote no on 
the Kennedy amendment to strike the 
Davis-Bacon reform provisions of the DOD 
authorization bill. After 54 years it is cer- 
tainly time to reform this statute. This leg- 
islation was originally intended to provide 
local workers and contractors with a fair op- 
portunity to compete on Federal projects 
with firms outside the area. Instead, local 


firms, usually small and sometimes minority 
owned, are now at a competitive disadvan- 
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tage with large firms outside who are able 
to pay the higher than average Davis-Bacon 
Wage as compared with the lower wage in 
the private sector locally. Substantial sav- 
ings will result from the enactment of these 
reforms. The Department of Defense has es- 
timated that over $150 million a year can be 
saved. Additionally, both CBO and GAO 
have long advocated reform of Davis-Bacon 
along these lines. Once again, NFIB’s mem- 
bers urge you to oppose the Kennedy 
amendment to strike the Davis-Bacon 
reform provisions. Your vote on this issue 
will be used as a key small business vote in 
the 99th Congress. 


There was question about the ad- 
ministration’s support or opposition. 
We are not debating labor law here. 
We are debating authorization for de- 
fense. We are debating economics in 
spending the taxpayers’ money. We 
are not debating how we are going to 
set about relationships between man- 
agement and labor. 

I have a letter here from the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, William H. Taft 
IV. I would like to read a portion of 
that letter. 


I agree with your estimated savings of 
$300 million for total repeal based on the 
Fiscal Year 1986 budget originally submit- 
ted by the President. The latest provision, 
however, only exempts DOD contracts less 
than $1 million from the Davis-Bacon Act. 
We estimate this provision would save about 
$150 million annually. 


Now, Mr. President, I could go into 
great length in documenting what the 
Davis-Bacon provision set out to do 
and what it has in fact produced, but 
that is not the key issue here. The key 
issue is, are we going to allow a well- 
defined special-interest group that 
supports the preservation of existing 
law, a law that is out of touch with the 
economic reality of the 1980’s, to stand 
and cost the taxpayers money, more 
money than all the toilet seats, all the 
crescent wrenches, all the cathode ray 
tubes ever bought by the Pentagon in 
the history of the Republic? 


We are going to, on the Kennedy 
amendment, cast one vote that can 
save the taxpayer more money than 
all the ripoffs that we have all stood 
up in front of the television cameras 
and cursed and damned and belittled. 
On this one vote, by simply allowing 
small contractors to get a chance to 
compete, by simply codifying regula- 
tions that make eminently good sense, 
by simply looking at the labor market 
as it exists, we can save $150 million a 
year. 

The question here is the public in- 
terest of $150 million a year in defense 
savings versus the special interests. 
That is the question to be decided 
here. I hope my colleagues will stay 
with the committee, implement these 
reforms that are needed, allow small 
business to enter into defense con- 
struction, promote competition, pro- 
mote jobs, and allow us to run the 
Pentagon as a business. 
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What kind of story would it make? 
Where do you think it would run in 
the Washington Post if it were uncov- 
ered tomorrow that there was a ripoff 
of the taxpayer occurring because the 
Pentagon was paying noncompetitive 
wages and it was costing us $300 mil- 
lion a year? It would run on the front 
page. That is not happening. 

Congress has imposed this inefficien- 
cy for a bill that was passed with good 
intentions 54 years ago. The time has 
come in this important area with the 
crises we face, with the Soviet threat 
and a deficit threat, to change this 
provision of law. This, Mr. President, 
is not a repeal. It is a compromise pro- 
vision. 

I urge my colleagues to judge it not 
on the basis of partisanship but on the 
merits of the situation. Look at the 
merits of the debate, look at the $150 
million a year, look at how reasonable 
the proposal is, and make your deci- 
sion on that basis. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a couple of factual 
clarifications? 

Mr. GRAMM. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. NUNN. I am trying to listen to 
both sides of this debate. I think it is 
an important question. 

It is my understanding that the Sen- 
ator from Texas, on the $1 million 
threshold, moving from $2,000 to $1 
million in terms of exempting the con- 
tractor from the provision of Davis- 
Bacon, the Senator from Texas, I be- 
lieve, he said, and I may not be precise 
on this—is 40 to 45 percent of the 
DOD contracts, the number of con- 
tracts that would be exempt? 

Mr. GRAMM. If the Senator will 
yield back, in terms of the dollar 
amount, about 40 percent of the con- 
tracts would be exempt. In terms of 
the number of pieces of paper, obvi- 
ously there are many small contracts, 
a smaller number of large contracts, 
and we are talking about in the 90-per- 
cent range. But we are talking about 
here opening up about 40 percent of 
all contracts for construction that are 
a million dollars or less. 

I remind our distinguished ranking 
member that a million dollar contract 
in 1931 was a big contract. Today it is 
quite small. By the time you get sub- 
contractors, by the time you pay for 
material, you are talking about a job 
that there are literally thousands of 
small independent contractors who 
could undertake this, but because they 
face the dilemma of having to keep a 
different set of books to pay Davis- 
Bacon wages, have their laborers being 
paid the market wage on one job and 
this artificial wage on another job, 
they are effectively precluded from 
being involved. That is why the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent 
Business opposes this amendment. 

Mr. NUNN. I think that clarifies my 
question, because the Senator is talk- 
ing about 90 to 95 percent of the 
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number of contracts, but about 40 per- 
cent of the dollars involved in those 
contracts. 

Mr. GRAMM. That is correct. 

Mr. NUNN. I believe that reconciles 
with the Dear Colleague letter put out 
by Senators KENNEDY and PACKWOOD. 
I have one other question along that 
line. I believe the Senator from Texas 
said his amendment incorporates ex- 
isting regulations. 

Mr. GRAMM. If I might clarify 
that. It incorporates existing regula- 
tions as modified by court decision. 
Let me explain that very briefly. 

Let me explain that very briefly. 
The regulations proposed by the De- 
partment of Labor injected the use of 
helpers which is a common practice in 
many areas of the country in construc- 
tion. It used the language related to 
helpers as an identifiable practice. The 
Court struck that down saying that 
the provisions of Davis-Bacon dealt 
with not identifiability but with pre- 
vailing practice. 

So what I have done is amend the 
sections of the bill related to the pre- 
vailing practice to allow helpers where 
that is a prevailing practice to be 
counted in the determination of wages 
so that we are not paying helpers jour- 
neymen’s wage because of Govern- 
ment mandating a wage that is, out of 
touch with reality. 

So it is the regulations at the Labor 
Department, after the court ruling, 
which will be forced to make the modi- 
fication, and the court suggested that 
modification. 

Mr. NUNN. If I understand the Sen- 
ator correctly, then it is a regulation 
that is in the works, and not one that 
is final. 

Mr. GRAMM. That is correct. 

Mr. NUNN. It is not a final regula- 
tion. 

Mr. GRAMM. That is correct. 

Mr. NUNN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. NICKLES. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. GRAMM. I yield 4 minutes to 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I com- 
mend my good friend, the Senator 
from Texas, and I urge opposition to 
the amendment of my friend, Senator 
KENNEDY. Mr. President, I think it is 
awfully important that we save some 
money in the Department of Defense. 
Everyone I know says that the De- 
fense Department wastes some money. 
This is one excellent example of how 
we are wasting something like $150 
million a year. We can save money in 
defense, and this is one area. I hope 
we will do it. 

Mr. President, I support the Armed 
Services Committee language reform- 
ing the Davis-Bacon requirements for 
military construction projects. The 
Gramm amendment is identical to a 
reform proposal (S. 1005) that I intro- 
duced along with Senators East, Haw- 
KINS, HUMPHREY, LAXALT, THURMOND, 
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DENTON, GRAMM, GOLDWATER, QUAYLE, 
and MATTINGLY earlier this year, but 
this particular amendment only ap- 
plies to DOD procurement. It is not 
governmentwide reform. Senator 
Gramm’s language codifies the three 
essentials of the administration’s regu- 
latory changes, and increases the cur- 
rent statutory threshold from $2,000 
to $1 million. 

The three basic reforms in the 
Gramm amendment are long overdue. 
Even President Carter’s study group 
recommended most of these changes. 
It should be stressed that these 
Reagan reforms have been upheld by 
the courts as truly reflective of the 
original premise behind the Davis- 
Bacon Act: that the Federal Govern- 
ment should indeed be paying the pre- 
vailing wages on Federal construction 
projects. Unfortunately in the past 20 
years the Davis-Bacon Act has become 
grossly inflationary as the required 
wage rates frequently have been out of 
line with the true rates in many areas. 

I would like to discuss each of the re- 
forms separately and state for the 
record the comments advanced by the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia on each reform. 

First, as to the new definition of a 
prevailing rate, that is, a majority 
rate—50 percent rule—the appellate 
court held that the new definition of 
prevailing, or absent an identifiable 50 
percent, a weighted average is within a 
common and reasonable reading of the 
term. The courts then upheld the new 
definition of a prevailing rate. The 
Gramm amendment simply codifies 
this new definition. 

Second, the Gramm amendment 
bars the DOL from importing urban 
wage data and rates into rural areas. 
Perhaps more than any other change, 
this ban on importing wage rates from 
large cities hundreds of miles into 
rural,counties will reduce the number 
of fictitious wage determinations 
issued by the DOL. The court held 
this new regulation rational and fur- 
thers the purposes of the statute. 
Again the Gramm amendment simply 
codifies the administration’s regula- 
tory change. 

Third, the Gramm amendment 
would require the Secretary of Labor 
to recognize helper classifications if 
they prevail in an area and issue wage 
determinations accordingly. The ap- 
pellate court upheld the Secretary’s 
right to add helpers under the present 
law, but did send the regulation back 
to the drawing board to resolve exact- 
ly under what circumstances helpers 
must be recognized. Accordingly, the 
appellate court held the new regula- 
tion, as modified by the requirement 
that the classification prevail in an 
area before it may be used, is an en- 
tirely logical response to the problem 
of Federal construction practice not 
reflecting the widespread, but not uni- 
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versal, practice of using helpers. 
Again, Senator Gramm’s amendment 
simply codifies what the courts have 
held to be in keeping with the pur- 
poses of the original act. 

Finally, the Gramm amendment 
makes one Davis-Bacon change that 
the Secretary of Labor may not do 
through regulation: an increased 
threshold. By increasing the threshold 
from $2,000 to $1 million, thousands of 
small contracts will be freed of Gov- 
ernment mandated wage determina- 
tions. This is essentially a deregulato- 
ry move and will result in an increased 
number of bidders on these Federal 
jobs. Opponents will argue that fly-by- 
night contractors will thus bid and re- 
ceive Government work and likely per- 
form in a shoddy manner. This ignores 
basic Federal construction-contractor 
qualification requirements. In order to 
bid, contractors must post a bond. 
Contractors incapable of performing 
the work—for example inexperienced 
or with poor labor relations practices— 
are unable to acquire the necessary 
bonding and will be ineligible to bid. 
Opponents of reform conveniently 
overlook these requirements. 

These four changes will save, accord- 
ing to CBO estimates supplied to me 
this week, some $245 million in outlays 
and $415 million in budget authority 
in fiscal year 1986 through fiscal year 
1988. This money could be better 
spent by the Armed Services Commit- 
tee and the Congress as we look for all 
necessary savings in the Defense 
budget. 

There is one final point I would like 
to make to my colleagues. If the 
Senate accepts the Gramm amend- 
ment—codification of the administra- 
tion’s court approved regulations— 
then we can finally dispense with 
Davis-Bacon as an issue. Codification 
will result in prevailing wage calcula- 
tions that are truly reflective of area 
rates. There will be no more applying 
Philadelphia wage rates into rural 
New Jersey; no more applying Oklaho- 
ma City wage rates 10 counties away; 
and no more setting wage rates based 
on a minority proportion of a classifi- 
cation obtained in a wage survey. By 
accepting the Gramm amendment 
now, and subsequently codifying these 
changes as they apply to other types 
of Federal construction the Senate can 
finally reform the Davis-Bacon Act, 
save millions of tax dollars, and put 
this issue behind us once and for all. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
CBO numbers on DOD authorization 
as it relates to Davis-Bacon savings. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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DOD AUTHORIZATION—DAVIS-BACON SAVINGS (CBO 
NUMBERS) 


[in millions of dollars) 


1986 1987 1988 3 yr. total 


A. Gramm amendment (codifica- 
—140 —140 
-85 —115 


-80 —80 
-50 65 


—415 
—245 


—235 
—140 


below $1,000,000, 90 percent. 
Percent of DOD construction 
dollars: above $1,000,000, 60 
percent; below $1,000,000, 40 
percent. 


‘The dollar diference between A & B is essentially all based on the helper 
ovision. 


1986 1987 1988 3yr. total 


The numbers are: 
Budget authority.......... T. 


—60 
—35 


—60 
— 50 


—180 
—105 


Mr. NICKLES. In reference to my 
good friend, the Senator from Geor- 
gia, when he is talking about helper 
classification, and what that means, 
the Secretary of Labor came out, and 
made this change in Davis-Bacon deal- 
ing with helpers—that they wanted to 
allow people to be helpers. In other 
words, they wanted nonskilled workers 
to be paid those wages, and not be 
mandated to pay journeymen’s wages. 
And in many cases, it totally prohibits 
minority workers, and those on the 
lowest end of the economic scale, from 
participating in any Government 
work. 

There are a lot of changes that need 
to be made. They should be made. The 
Senator from Texas compromised. He 
did not repeal Davis-Bacon for al) of 
the Department of Defense contracts. 
He came up with a compromise, and 
said, well, let us reform prevailing 
wage. It is sort of saying that we will 
use the 50-percent factor instead of 
the 30-percent factor. So it will actual- 
ly be closer to a real prevailing wage. 
The Senator would say in those areas 
of predominantly helper classification 
that they can use it. They would not 
be prohibited from it. The Senator 
said in those rural areas that have 
cheaper wages we would use those 
rural areas instead of importing high 
urban wage rates. 

Then the Senator also said, “Let us 
increase the threshold from $2,000 up 
to $1 million.” Presently the Depart- 
ment of Labor—if anybody does a con- 
struction project, whether it is the De- 
partment of Defense or elsewhere— 
deals with Federal Government con- 
struction, and the Department of 
Labor comes in and mandates what 
those labor rates would be. That 
makes no sense whatsoever. That is 
really saying that an emloyer and em- 
ployee do not know what they should 
be paying the employee. It means that 
the Department of Labor should come 
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in and mandate what they believe that 
rate should be. It makes no sense. 

The sum of $1 million is not that 
large a construction project. Again, I 
hope that Congress will use the com- 
monsense that this proposal provides. 
I hope we can have the courage and 
the conviction to say yes, we are going 
to cut spending, and this is one area. 
We can actually create jobs by passing 
the Gramm amendment and defeating 
the Kennedy amendment. We can 
create more jobs because you can get 
more military construction for the 
same amount of dollars. That is more 
jobs. 

I hope Congress will have the com- 
monsense to adopt it. I again compli- 
ment my good friend, the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. KENNEDY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts has 18 
minutes left. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, I would like to place 
in the Recorp the material provided 
by the Department of Labor by CBO 
on their estimated savings by this par- 
ticular amendment. 

In spite of the eloquence of the Sen- 
ator from Texas, the Senator is just 
plain wrong. The CBO estimate on 
budget outlays is $47 million by 1987. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be made a part of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


President, I 


TABLE 3.—AUTHORIZATIONS IN FUNCTION 050 IN THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION ACT, 1986 AS RE- 
PORTED BY THE SENATE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE 


[By fiscal yeat; in millions of dollars} 


Category 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 


hs: 
j authorization Weve... 71,013 „essensies 
Estimated outlays 68,838 


—_ allowances: 

timated authorization level... —14 
Estimated Te, RTT 

Travel allowances; 


Estimated authorization level... © 664 
Estimated outlays . 643 
bonuses: 


80 
"n 


050 totat 
Estimated  authoriza- 
I wr 71,266 153 
Estimated outlays... 69,453 2,867 


Note.—Totals may not add due to rounding. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, 
these figures are not dreamed up to be 
bandied about like the $7 billion figure 
the Senator from Texas just cited. 
This CBO estimate says $47 million in 
1987, and I think the methodology 
used to reach that figure is open to 
question. 

Mr. President, the Senator from 
Texas talks as if the Department of 
Labor does not belong to this adminis- 
tration. It is an arm of this administra- 
tion. They have the opportunity to 
promulgate regulations. If they want 
to promulgate regulations, why not let 
them promulgate regulations? The 
fact of the matter is that the studies 
that are done—even by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and by CBO which 
projects a $47 million savings assumes 
that reductions of wage rates imply 
equal reductions in project costs. It as- 
sumes, therefore, that wage rates are 
uncorrelated with productivity. That 
is interesting—not related to produc- 
tivity, uncorrelated with productivity. 
The fact of the matter is productivity 
is important, and it is as important in 
terms of our national security as any 
other issue. If you want to cut locally 
prevailing wage rates on military con- 
struction, you stay with the Gramm 
amendment. 

You will then find that school is out 
with regard to the defense contracts. 
You will find school is out on the mili- 
tary construction projects to house 
these servicemen and women of this 
country. 

All we are saying in this amendment 
is that we don’t want to pay more than 
the prevailing wage, but we are not 
going to pay less than the prevailing 
wage either. We want contractors to 
compete on efficiency, on quality, and 
on price. But on wages we don’t want 
the Federal Government to depress lo- 
cally prevailing wage practices. It is 
quite interesting to hear about saving 
money on defense when the Senator 
well knows that the IG has found an- 
other $1.8 billion, and just 3 weeks 
ago, they found another $4.7 billion on 
the day of the markup in the Armed 
Services Committee. 

So, Mr. President, I think that if we 
are truly interested in ensuring quality 
construction—that is all we are talking 
about, military construction—for the 
military personnel of this country, 
then the men and women that are 
going to build that military construc- 
tion are going to get the same wages 
that are going to go on in that local 
community. 

The argument of the Senator from 
Texas, is that if we seek the most sub- 
standard wages possible, we are going 
to save money. That is hogwash. Ev- 
eryone in this body knows that we will 
get cost overruns as those contractors 
come back to the Department of De- 
fense and say: “We know we came in 
too low. You aren’t going to have that 
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hospital completed unless we add an- 
other $5-$10 million to that contract.” 

We have seen this time in and time 
out in this body. The amendment of 
the Senator from Texas is just inviting 
us to start down on that road with 
regard to military construction. So, 
Mr. President, I would hope that this 
amendment would be accepted. 

Several Senators addressed 
Chair. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I reserve the re- 
mainder of my time. How much time 
have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NIcKLEs). The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has 14 minutes remaining. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Will the Senator 
from Massachusetts yield for a couple 
of questions? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. As I understand it, 
there have been no hearings held on 
this. I understand that the data base 
for determining what the savings 
would be under the new regulations 
are completely nonexistent because 
the regulations have been changed 
from the old law where if you could 
not find a majority of workers which 
had a particular prevailing wage, 
under the old rule you went to that 
where you could identify 30 percent 
which had a particular prevailing 
wage. Under the new rules, if you 
cannot find a majority who have a 
particular prevailing wage, then you 
go to a weighted average of those 
workers. 

Since we do not know what those 
weighted averages will be under the 
new regulations, how in the world can 
we determine what the savings would 
be? That concerns me. I really wanted 
to ask the question of the Senator 
from Texas but maybe the Senator 
from Massachusetts wishes to answer. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think the Senator 
is exactly right. The difficulty in 
making that estimate has been docu- 
mented by the Department of Labor, 
the CBO, and various studies on this 
question. I think the whole question is 
how do you factor in productivity, in 
terms of the skills of the workers. 

I think it is fair to say that the sav- 
ings have never been justified, and cer- 
tainly do not warrant the statements 
made by the supporters of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GRAMM addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. GRAMM. Let me begin with ref- 
erence to the question of the Senator 
from Louisiana on procedure. Under 
the old procedure, there was the abili- 
ty to find 30 percent of the workers 
who had that wage. Under the new 
procedure, it is based on 50 percent. 

Under the old procedure, if you 
could not find 30 percent, you went to 
the highest 50 percent, and then if 
you could not find that, you went to 
an average. Under this, we go to the 


the 
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average. So in terms of makeup, scope, 
study, there is no change. 

I am afraid the American people 
would have to laugh at the assertion 
of the Senator from Massachusetts 
that somehow the paying of artificial- 
ly high wages on Government con- 
struction produces quality, whereas 
the payment of market wages in the 
private sector produces junk. 

I assert there is no study, there 
never has been a study, that could sub- 
stantiate that. 

The quality of private construction 
on for-profit business is uniformly 
better than the Federal Government. 
In fact, our papers are full every day 
of poor workmanship and junk being 
bought at the taxpayers’ expense. 
Paying artificially high wages, paying 
helpers, journeymen, and contractor 
wages, does not in itself produce qual- 
ity. Squandering the taxpayers’ money 
is not and has never been the path to 
quality in construction or anything 
else. 

I yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. SYMMS. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

Mr. President, I want to begin by 
complimenting my colleague and 
friend from Texas, Senator GRAMM, 
for working so hard to see that this 
package of labor and procurement re- 
forms was included in this year’s de- 
fense authorization bill. I also want to 
compliment the distinguished chair- 
man for the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, Senator GOLDWATER, for the deter- 
mination and leadership with which 
he has guided this bill through his 
committee and brought it to the floor 
in its present form. Without doubt, en- 
actment of the contract and employ- 
ment provisions in this législation 
would be a strong, positive step for- 
ward in our effort to reduce the waste 
and unnecessary expenses often asso- 
ciated with procurement procedures 
and construction projects of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Mr. President, the Davis-Bacon re- 
forms included in this legislation 
would codify current Labor Depart- 
ment regulations pertaining to certain 
provisions of the Davis-Bacon Act. 
These reforms would: 

First, establish a definition of pre- 
vailing wage rates based on identifying 
a majority—50 percent—of a job classi- 
fication paid the identical rate. If such 
a majority cannot be identified, a 
weighted average would be used to es- 
tablish the prevailing rate. 

Second, ban the use of urban wage 
data to determine the prevailing wage 
in rural areas and vice versa. 

Third, require the Department of 
Labor to recognize helper classifica- 
tions in areas where they are a prevail- 
ing practice. 
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Fourth, increase the threshold appli- 
cation of Davis-Bacon from $2,000 to 
$1 million. 

All of these reforms, with the excep- 
tion of the increased threshold, have 
been implemented administratively by 
the Secretary of Labor. Moreover, 
these Labor Department regulations 
have been upheld in a 1983 decision of 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as well as a 1984 de- 
cision of the U.S. Supreme Court 
which affirmed the lower court ruling. 
In its 1983 ruling, the court of appeals 
declared that all but two of the new 
regulations promulgated by the Secre- 
tary of Labor were consistent with the 
letter and intent of the Davis-Bacon 
Act. The two regulations struck down 
by the court are not included in the 
provisions of this bill. 

The Davis-Bacon reforms included 
in this bill are not only highly desira- 
ble but they are essential if we are to 
bring military construction costs into 
some reasonable conformity with the 
cost of similar construction projects in 
the private sector. Recently, we have 
heard and read a great deal of discus- 
sion about toilet seats, hammers, nuts, 
bolts, and other goods charged to the 
Defense Department at exorbitant 
prices. On the Senate floor, a number 
of my colleagues have contributed to 
this debate by expressing their shock 
and outrage at the overpricing un- 
veiled by Defense Department audi- 
tors. The legislation before us today 
gives all of us who are concerned 
about unjustified and unreasonable 
DOD expenditures a chance to ap- 
prove reforms that will dramatically 
reduce waste and unnecessary. ex- 
penses-in DOD procurement and con- 
struction costs. I urge all of my col- 
leagues to give careful consideration to 
the tremendous savings associated 
with the labor and procurement provi- 
sions of this bill. 

The first of these reforms eliminates 
the 30-percent rule under which the 
prevailing wage could be determined 
by finding any wage paid to at least 30 
percent of the workers in an area. Re- 
liance upon the 30-percent rule has 
given undue weight to collectively bar- 
gained rates, thereby inflating the 
rates DOL must, use to determine the 
prevailing wage. 

I believe it is eminently reasonable 
and fair for Congress to amend the 
Davis-Bacon Act to provide a more re- 
alistic accounting of the prevailing 
wage in an area. If the Secretary of 
Labor is unable to identify a single 
wage paid to a majority of a job classi- 
fication, then the. prevailing wage 
should be determined on the basis of a 
weighted average of all wages paid in 
that job classification. In its ruling on 
this matter, the court of appeals de- 
clared, “The Secretary’s new defini- 
tion of ‘prevailing’ as, first, the majori- 
ty rate, and, second, a weighted aver- 
age, is within a common and reasona- 
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ble reading of the term.” The court 
based its judgment on the legislative 
history established by supporters of 
the Davis-Bacon Act and the 1932 
amendments to the act. 


Since it is the purpose of the Davis- 
Bacon Act to ensure that wages on 
Federal construction projects comport 
those paid on other construction 
projects in the area, it makes good 
sense to exclude the use of urban wage 
data and rates when determining the 
prevailing wage in rural areas. The 
language of the act, as adopted in the 
1930’s, instructs the Secretary to de- 
termine the prevailing wage for labor- 
ers and mechanics employed on 
projects of a character similar to the 
contract work in the city, town, vil- 
lage, or other civil subdivision of the 
State in which the work is to be per- 
formed. Clearly, legislation prohibit- 
ing the use of urban wage data in 
rural areas or vice versa is in accord 
with both the language and purpose of 
the act. 


In defending this change in DOL 
regulations, the Secretary said that 
the disparity between urban and rural 
wages was such that no reliable pre- 
vailing wage determination could be 
made based on the combination of 
both urban and rural wage data. 
Union officials have argued that 
higher urban wages are justified in 
nearby rural areas because it is urban 
workers who often do the work. The 
obvious rejoined made by the adminis- 
tration is that if urban workers gener- 
ally are performing construction work 
in rural areas, the wage scales for 
those rural areas will reflect that fact. 
“All of this makes sense,” the court of 
appeals said, “and the new regulation 
has not been shown to undermine the 
central purpose of the statute, which 
is to ensure that Federal contractors 
pay the wages prevailing in the locali- 
ty of the project.” I believe anyone 
employing a little common sense 
would agree with the judgment of the 
court on this matter. 


Finally, I believe it is reasonable and 
fair for Congress to require the DOL 
to recognize helper classifications in 
areas where they are a prevailing prac- 
tice. In its 1983 decision, the court of 
appeals struck down one of the new 
DOL regulations which provided that 
a helper classification need only be 
“identifiable” in an area. The court 
ruled that this provision would ‘‘oper- 
ate to undermine the fundamental 
purpose of the act: That wages on Fed- 
eral construction projects mirror those 
locally. prevailing.” The legislation 
before us today furthers the funda- 
mental purpose of the act by requiring 
that DOL recognize job classifications 
(including the helper classification) 
when they are a prevailing practice in 
an area. I believe these provisions de- 
serve the strong, bipartisan support of 
the Senate. 
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Mr. President, I want to reiterate my 
gratitude to Senator Gramm and Sena- 
tor GOLDWATER for working so hard to 
incorporate these Davis-Bacon reforms 
in this defense authorization package. 
I will ask unanimous consent that two 
letters supporting these reforms be in- 
serted in the Recorp following my 
remarks. 

The first letter, from the National 
Federation of Independent Business, 
declares the strong support of NFIB 
members for the Davis-Bacon, Walsh- 
Healey, and contracting out provisions 
in this bill. NFIB, the largest associa- 
tion of small and independent business 
in the Nation, polls its members to es- 
tablish policy positions for the associa- 
tion. Based on such a poll, the associa- 
tion has determined that the labor 
and procurement reforms in this bill 
are so important that the vote on 
these reforms will be used as a “Key 
Small Business” vote in the 99th Con- 
gress. I fully concur with judgment of 
the Nation’s small business men and 
women regarding the importance of 
our decision on this matter. 

The second letter, from the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, announces the 
full support of the chamber for reform 
of the Davis-Bacon and Walsh-Healey 
Acts as provided in this bill. The 
chamber notes that “these Federal 
contract laws artificially inflate wage 
rates for Government contractors and 
reduce competitive bidding, both of 
which significantly increase Govern- 
ment costs in general and military 
costs in particular.” 

I appreciate the receipt of both let- 
ters, and I am pleased to share them 
with my colleagues today. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
two letters to which I earlier referred 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, DC, May 17, 1985. 
Hon. STEVEN D. Syms, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

Dear SENATOR Symms: The U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce respectfully requests that you 
consider our comments concerning Title VII 
of the Fiscal Year 1986 Defense Authoriza- 
tion Bill (S. 1029). 

First, the Chamber strongly supports sec- 
tion 721, which removes restrictions on the 
Department of Defense’s (DOD) ability to 
contract out activities to the private sector. 
This provision is extremely important for 
the following reasons: 

1. It gives the Secretary of Defense specif- 
ic authority and responsibility to contract 
out when it is cost efficient and consistent 
with national security. 

2. It improves DOD's ability to save 
money. DOD now estimates that contract- 


ing out has saved over $400 million per year, 
despite current limitations. 

3. It enhances DOD's flexibility and re- 
sponsiveness, by allowing greater use of the 
private sector’s ability to increase or reduce 
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activities without cumbersome civil service 
and personnel requirements. 

Further, the Chamber fully supports 
reform of the Davis-Bacon and Walsh- 
Healey Acts as provided by the bill’s com- 
petitive labor purchase requirements (sec- 
tions 711, 712 and 713). These sections pro- 
vide for substantial cost savings on military 
contracts for construction covered by the 
Davis-Bacon Act and goods covered by the 
Walsh-Healey Act. These federal contract 
laws artificially inflate wage rates for gov- 
ernment contractors and reduce competitive 
bidding, both of which significantly increase 
government costs in general and military 
costs in particular. 

Both laws also disadvantage the employ- 
ers by significantly and inappropriately in- 
creasing labor costs. The Davis-Bacon and 
Walsh-Healey Acts force federal contractors 
to adopt premium wage and/or overtime 
rates which can create major economic and 
administrative burdens and can be disrup- 
tive of personnel practices, 

Finally, the Chamber has some concerns 
regarding section 702, which deals with the 
allowability of contractor “general and ad- 
ministrative costs.” While we commend Sen- 
ator Gramm for attempting to resolve the 
perceived problems in a reasonable and 
careful manner, the Chamber questions the 
need for such specific guidelines in legisla- 
tion. We are not opposed to what we under- 
stand to be the Senate’s major concerns in 
this area and are in agreement with the ob- 
jectives of the legislation. However, we be- 
lieve that this type of specificity is more ap- 
propriate for the regulatory process. 

We appreciate this opportunity to com- 
ment, and we ask that you carefully consid- 
er our views. 

Sincerely, 
ALBERT D, BouRLAND. 


S. 1029, DOD AUTHORIZATION BILL 
Dear SENATOR: During debate on the DOD 


Authorization bill an attempt may be made 
to strike the Committee’s language on 


Davis-Bacon, Walsh-Healy, and/or ‘“con- 
tracting out’. The National Federation of 
Independent Business (NFIB) urges you to 
oppose all such efforts. 

The Davis-Bacon Act should have been up- 
dated years ago. By codifying current De- 
partment of Labor regulations and increas- 
ing the threshold of application for DOD 
contracts the Senate will have gone a long 
way in that direction. Conforming Walsh- 
Healy to the Fair Labor Standards Act is a 
matter of equity: if civil servants and pri- 
vate employees can work under flextime 
schedules why not employees working for 
federal contractors? And it has been demon- 
strated over and over again that contracting 
out is a very cost effective way to provide 
goods and services for the government. 
Leaving all three of these provisions in the 
bill will save hundreds of millions of dollars 
for the taxpayers. 

NFIB'’s members urge you to support 
these changes in DOD contracting. Your 
votes on these issues will be used as “Key 
Small Business” votes in the 99th Congress. 

Joun J. Mottey III, 
Director of Federal Legislation. 

Mr. SYMMS. Talk about hogwash— 
the Senator from Massachusetts was 
making reference to hogwash. I have 
never heard an argument based on 
more hogwash than saying that the 
wages you pay has anything to do with 
the quality of the work on housing or 
hospitals for military families. Those 
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buildings will be built according to 
specifications and the wage rate has 
nothing to do with it. 

As a matter of fact; even though I 
compliment the Senator from Arizona 
and the Senator from Texas for in- 
cluding this provision, the very fact 
that the Department of Labor has to 
find a wage rate paid to 50 percent of 
the construction workers in an area 
strikes me as a travesty. It is an even 
greater travesty when they take the 
30-percent mark because they remove 
many skilled workers who might be 
available to do those jobs and who 
may produce better workmanship 
rather than more shoddy workman- 
ship. 

I think that the Davis-Bacon provi- 
sions ought to be kept in this bill as 
the Senators from Texas and Arizona 
have recommended. We have heard a 
lot of railing about toilet seats, ham- 
mers, nuts and bolts, and all kinds of 
things that the Defense Department is 
paying an exorbitant price for. A lot of 
my colleagues here have made those 
arguments very eloquently on this 
floor. But I believe we now have an op- 
portunity to save the taxpayers a very 
signficiant amount of money. 

I would say to my colleagues that we 
have an opportunity to save the tax- 
payers some money and get more out 
of our defense dollar—more houses, 
better health facilities, better every- 
thing for the military families of this 
country. I urge my colleagues to vote 
down this amendment, and I compli- 
ment the Senator from Texas for his 
work on this issue. I yield the floor. 

Several Senators addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 8 minutes remaining. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield 4 minutes to 
the Senator from Montana. 

(Mr. ARMSTRONG assumed the 
chair.) 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, the 
purpose of Davis-Bacon as of the 
1930’s when it was enacted was to pro- 
tect against the fly-by-night operators 
getting a Federal contract, a Govern- 
ment contract, by bidding low on a 
contract and by paying very low wages 
to workers brought in from outside 
the community or State. The purpose 
of the act is to preserve the prevailing 
wage of workers in a specific area 
based on a community and its immedi- 
ate surrounding area. That is meritori- 
ous. 

There are parts of Davis-Bacon that 
are wrong now, that do not protect 
using the prevailing wages. That prob- 
lem should be addressed in a proce- 
dure using the law. Those should be 
thoughtfully corrected by action on all 
Federal construction contracts, not 
just on military contracts. 


the 
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The Reagan regulations just issued 
and now being implemented and first 
used seem to move in that direction. If 
there is something wrong with that, 
we can look at it on the basis of all 
Federal contracts. 

Once again, Congress is confronted 
with an attempt to remove Davis- 
Bacon protection from military con- 
struction projects? In the name of cost 
saving, this bill would guarantee noth- 
ing but shoddy construction per- 
formed by unskilled workers in an 
area of the country where the Nation 
can least afford it, our national de- 
fense stystem. Congress has repeated- 
ly rejected attempts to eliminate 
Davis-Bacon from military construc- 
tion in recent years, once in 1979 and 
again in 1980. 

To quote from the committee report 
of 1979, the Labor Committee report, 
after consideration of Davis-Bacon, 
they concluded by saying: 

The removal of the Davis-Bacon Act pre- 
vailing wage requirement could have the 
long-term effect of undermining the skilled 
labor base on which the military installa- 
tions rely. 


We rejected it in 1979 and again in 
1981. The vast majority of construc- 
tion firms are responsible and reliable 
but there is a significant minority that 
are not reliable or scrupulous. With- 
out Davis-Bacon, contractors would 
seek to win bids by undercutting the 
standards of the local community. 

With the law, they must pay what- 
ever wage prevails in the community 
whether that is a nonunion, union, or 
mix of the union and nonunion wage. 
The law does not and never has re- 
quired the payment of the union wage. 
With the Davis-Bacon Act, reputable 
contractors are given a fair chance to 
compete for Government projects, in- 
stead of losing the work to competi- 
tors who underbid them by paying 
substandard wages which only attract 
unskilled workers. 

As the Senate Labor Committee 
found in 1979, with a prevailing wage 
floor, contractors are allowed to com- 
pete for public projects on the basis of 
their skills and efficiency rather than 
on the basis of low wages they pay. As 
we know, Federal construction, includ- 
ing military construction, involves far 
more than single family residences. 
Rather, it involves building harbors, 
dams, sewage treatment plants, missile 
silos, superhighways, office buildings, 
and other sophisticated structures. 
This type of construction obviously re- 
quires sound contractors who employ 
highly skilled and experienced craft 
workers. 

Those arguing that Davis-Bacon is 
inflationary and costly assume. that 
paying anything more than the lowest 
possible wage leads to excess costs. 
This reasoning is misleading in that it 
ignores the important issue of the rel- 
ative productivity of high wage and 
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low wage workers. Slashing wages 
below the locally prevailing level may 
lead to no savings at all, since the 
likely result would be the employment 
of less skilled, less productive workers 
who will take a longer time to finish 
the job and do poorer quality work. 

Most recently in 1982, the Congress 
acted to ensure that Davis-Bacon 
would apply to the rebuilding of our 
Federal Interstate Highway System 
when it enacted the Federal Aid-High- 
way Improvement Act of 1982, recog- 
nizing once again that highway con- 
struction—like that of military con- 
struction—requires quality skills and 
quality workers. We should recognize 
again today, as we have so frequently 
in the past, that this law has served 
the Government, workers, their com- 
munities, contractors, and the taxpay- 
ers well for 50 years. We should not 
abandon its many benefits today on an 
area as vital to the Nation’s military 
construction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ARMSTRONG). The time of the Senator 
has expired. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I yield 
4 minutes to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Military Construction Sub- 
committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of Senator GRAMM’S 
modifications to the Davis-Bacon Act, 
and oppose the Kennedy amendment. 


In the past, I have spoken many 
times on this floor recommending the 
repeal of the Davis-Bacon Act. It has 
cost us billions of dollars in additional 
costs over the years for federally fi- 
nanced construction. Nowhere is this 
burden felt more heavily than on mili- 


tary construction. While Senator 
Gramm’s provision does not repeal the 
Davis-Bacon Act for military construc- 
tion, it does allow significant modifica- 
tion that will allow us to realize $150 
million in savings for fiscal year 1986 
alone. 

The principal provisions have been 
discussed, but let me just highlight a 
few. 

The Gramm provision will waive 
Davis-Bacon for construction con- 
tracts up to $1 million. Previously, the 
threshold was only $2,000. I cannot 
begin to tell you what a tremendous 
administrative burden existing law 
places on both the Government and 
the contractor for these relatively 
small contracts. In fact, it is estimated 
that more than 10,000 projects within 
the military construction budget fall 
in this category. 

This provision also codifies the De- 
partment of Labor reforms which have 
been sustained by the U.S. Court of 
Appeals. Under this formula, the pre- 
vailing wage would be the single wage 
paid to at least 50 percent of the labor- 
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ers and mechanics, rather than the 
previous formula of 30 percent. 

It will also prohibit importing urban 
computed wages into a local rural area 
where a prevailing wage does not exist. 
While it is true that the courts have 
acted in this area, it will leave no 
doubt as to the implementation of the 
Department of Labor reforms. 

Finally, it will clear up when a 
“helper” wage can be paid, by specify- 
ing that such a wage is applicable 
when helpers are prevailing in the geo- 
graphic area. This alone will save sub- 
stantial money. 

I believe that this well thought-out 
provision will be of great benefit in al- 
lowing us to get.a fair and competitive 
wage for our construction projects, not 
an artificially inflated wage. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to oppose the Kennedy amendment. 

In closing, I want to commend the 
distinguished and able Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Gramm] for his fine leader- 
ship in this important matter and also 
commend the able chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] for approving this amendment 
and supporting it so strongly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

The Senator from Massachusetts 
has 4 minutes remaining. The Senator 
from Texas has 6 minutes remaining. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, just 
a final few comments. The point that I 
am making in requesting the Senate to 
strike the Gramm amendment is the 
“commonsense” position with regard 
to the issue of wages and small busi- 
nesses. If we do not accept the amend- 
ment we are asking contractors to 
compete on who can pay the lowest 
wages rather than who can provide 
the best quality work in the most effi- 
cient manner. 

The military construction work we 
are talking about is vital to our securi- 
ty interests, and we should not be 
taking chances with nonperformance. 
We are talking about building radar 
sites, we are talking about building 
submarine facilities, we are talking 
about runways for our jets. We want 
to make sure that we are going to get 
timely and quality performance on 
these jobs. Without the amendment of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, we 
will be saying, You have one standard 
for EPA, you have one’ standard for 
HUD—because they are still going to 
be under the prevailing wage law—and 
another standard for military con- 
struction. I submit that doesn’t make 
any sense. 

Where in the world, Mr. President, 
do we think the most highly skilled 
workers are going to go? They are 
going to go to those jobs where there 
is protection of prevailing wages and 
they will avoid military construction 
projects that are vital to our national 
security. 
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I say, Mr. President, that that is 
unwise in terms of our security inter- 
ests with regard to the kinds of run- 
ways, military bases, radar sites, sub- 
marine pens, and the other kinds of 
important matters of security. It 
seems to me to be unwise. 


Mr. President, I reserve the remain- 
der of my time. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NIcCKLEs). The Senator from Texas. 


Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
am grateful to the Senator from Texas 
for yielding to me and I really con- 
gratulate him for the leadership he 
has shown in this matter. I urge 
defeat of the amendment. 


Mr. President, it is my opinion that 
the vote we are going to have is going 
to be one of the most revealing votes 
we will have in the Senate because not 
only of what it will say about our seri- 
ousness in reducing the budget deficit 
but what it will say about the world 
view of Senators. The underlying reali- 
ty is there is more than just national 
defense, more than just the budgetary 
impact at stake here. In every econo- 
my, somebody is going to decide the 
price of every transaction. The ques- 
tion here is going to be whether we are 
going to have the free market setting 
these prices or the Government doing 
that job. 


For about the first 150 years in this 
country, we had the principle in this 
land that the free market, the natural 
interaction of supply and demand for 
goods and services, including the price 
of labor, would be determinative. 
About 50 years ago, we began to exper- 
iment with Government regimentation 
of prices, commodities, tariffs, and all 
kinds of economic regulation. At every 
step of the way, people who believe in 
the free market fought that, and they 
lost battle after battle. Gradually, we 
found this country’s economy in an 
economic straitjacket. It is not any 
wonder that you could not hire any- 
body, you could not fire anybody, you 
could not give anybody a pay cut, you 
could not build anything or tear any- 
thing down or start a business, go out 
of business, or move a business or 
make any kind of economic decision 
without consulting somebody in the 
Federal Government to get their ap- 
proval of your decision. 


About 10 years ago, the tide began to 
turn. Partly under the direction of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, there 
began to emerge a deregulation. The 
effort undertaken by the Senator from 
Texas is part of that, to restore eco- 
nomic decisionmaking in the private 
sector, and not just because it is more 
efficient. I do not see how anybody 
could really argue that it is not more 
efficient. The GAO has affirmed that; 
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common experience, 
affirm that. 

But there is a deeper underlying 
principle. Are we going to stand here 
today, in the U.S. Senate, and take out 
of this bill the amendment which 
leads us not only in the direction of 
economic efficiency but also economic 
freedom? That is part of the underly- 
ing principle at work here. 

The facts are clear. The General Ac- 
counting Office has said repeatedly— 
not just this month or just this year, 
but over and over—that we can save 
billions of dollars by repealing Davis- 
Bacon. I wish that is what we were 
voting on here today, and I judge that, 
sooner or later, that is what we will 
vote on. 

As a moderate and a small first step 
in that constructive direction, we have 
the Gramm amendment, which is con- 
tained in the bill recommended to us 
by the Armed Services Committee. It 
would be a tragic mistake—indeed, a 
travesty—if we were to adopt the Ken- 
nedy amendment, the effect of which 
would be to kill this common sense 
reform. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I am 
opposed to this amendment. The pro- 
visions dealing with the Davis-Bacon 
Act as reported from the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee are reasonable, and in 
my opinion necessary in these times of 
fiscal austerity and of emphasis on op- 
portunity for small business. 

We have spent the better part of the 
last 5 months beating up on the de- 
fense budget. Labor interests have 


common sense 


been major participants in the debate 
supporting drastic cuts in the Defense 
budget. These reforms are right up 
that alley. To be sure, there is dis- 
agreement as to how much they will 
save, but the bottom line is that these 
reforms Will reduce costs. 


What is wrong with encouraging 
maximum competition in bidding for 
defense projects? It is contrary to the 
best economic policy to narrow the 
scope of competition, geographic or 
otherwise. The Federal Government 
should be combating this type of pro- 
tectionism, not promoting it. 

The reforms included in this legisla- 
tion will open up the defense industry 
to small businesses. In recent years, I 
am convinced, the act has worked to 
the detriment of small businesses. The 
act gives unfair advantage to large 
union employers over small nonunion 
employers in bidding for government 
contracts. It tends to discourage the 
small contractors who have not nor- 
mally paid union wages and all of the 
restrictions that come with the Davis- 
Bacon regulations including the oner- 
ous reporting requirements. 

The Department of Labor regula- 
tions now require that Federal con- 
tractors and subcontractors submit a 
weekly copy of their payrolls, listing 
the name and address of each laborer 
and mechanic and his or her classifica- 
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tion, rate of pay, daily and weekly 
hours worked, deductions made and 
actual wages paid. They also require 
the payroll be accompanied by a state- 
ment indicating that the payroll is cor- 
rect and complete, that the wage rates 
are not less than those determined by 
the Secretary, and that the classifica- 
tions for each laborer and mechanic 
conform to the work done. 

It is not hard to imagine that re- 
quirements like these are enough of a 
road block to small businesses to pre- 
vent them from bidding on Govern- 
ment contracts which require compli- 
ance with Davis-Bacon regulations. 

The act might also adversely affect 
the entry of minority groups into the 
construction industry. These groups 
have fewer opportunities because fre- 
quently they find it easier to obtain 
employment in the nonunion sector of 
the industry, the sector which the act 
places at a disadvantage in bidding for 
Government contracts. While minority 
groups are special targets for jobs 
under Federal public works programs, 
such programs are frustrated to some 
extent by the act. As outlined previ- 
ously minority groups are hurt in an- 
other way as well; they often enter 
construction work informally as help- 
ers or trainees. Because the job struc- 
ture in the act’s wage determinations 
tends to follow union occupational 
classifications and seldom includes 
separate categories for helper or infor- 
mal trainees, employers under Govern- 
ment contract must pay these individ- 
uals at the higher wage rates for 
skilled laborers or not hire them at all 
which is the more likely result. 

The provision raising the threshold 
to $1 million would exempt 95 percent 
of all DOD contracts; however, it 
would only affect 40 percent of the 
total dollars expended for DOD con- 
tracts. In other words the very large 
contracts will still be subject to the re- 
quirements of the act. 

In short, the provisions included in 
this legislation are small but needed 
changes in existing law. These reforms 
are a step forward in encouraging com- 
petition, opening up Federal contracts 
to small businesses and reducing to 
some extent the costs of defense. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I sup- 
port this amendment which would 
strike the language in the bill that 
weakens the Davis-Bacon Act. 

The fundamental issue that is raised 
by any effort to weaken Davis-Bacon 
is whether we wish to encourage com- 
petition in the construction industry 
that is based on wage cutting. Our na- 
tional policy, quite properly, is gener- 
ally to encourage competition in the 
private sector. We have long since rec- 
ognized in our labor laws, however, 
that we must avoid forms of competi- 
tion which are unfair to working men 
and women. 

The temptation to engage in wage 
cutting is particularly acute in the 
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construction industry because of its 
very nature. Not only does the indus- 
try consist of a vast. number of compa- 
nies, many of which are relatively 
small, but new entry into the field is 
relatively easy. Since the structures to 
be built and the materials to be used 
are commonly specified in detail by 
the buyer, competition tends to shift 
to labor costs and wages. 

Mr. President, it is just common 
sense that, in this world, you get what 
you pay for. If we pay substandard 
wages to construction workers on Gov- 
ernment-funded projects, it follows 
that we will get substandard work in 
return. It is worth paying a few extra 
dollars to attract highly skilled work- 
ers, who will provide the quality labor 
that the taxpayers deserve in return 
for their dollars on vital matters for 
national defense. It would be penny 
wise and pound foolish to attack the 
Davis-Bacon Act now, only to spend 
large amounts of tax dollars later on 
extra maintenance and repairs. 

When one considers the benefits 
that flow from the Davis-Bacon Act, it 
soon becomes clear that this impor- 
tant law does not only protect work- 
ers. It also provides important benefits 
for business, because it promotes com- 
petition that is fair. With Davis-Bacon 
on the books, local builders have a fair 
chance to compete for Government 
contracts based on skill and efficiency, 
rather than losing work to competitors 
who underbid them solely by paying 
lower or substandard wages. 

If we are to change Davis-Bacon, let 
us at least avoid doing so hastily or 
carelessly. Let there be hearings 
before the Labor Committee, with 
both business and labor enjoying op- 
portunities to provide their testimony. 
Let there be careful committee 
markup and a detailed report to ex- 
plain the action taken. Then, and only 
then, will this body be in a position to 
give this important topic the deliber- 
ate treatment it deserves. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
as chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, I am happy to support 
this provision. This is long, long over- 
due. 

The Davis-Bacon Act was written 
back in the early 1930’s when there 
was an understandable need for it. 
Those of us who live in the remote 
parts of this country where labor 
unions are not available have watched 
military construction cost three, four, 
five, even eight or nine times as much 
as it would have cost had it been built 
near a large city. 

This is not an antiunion movement. 
This is not an effort to get wages 
down. This is merely an effort to 
repeal part of a law—change the rules, 
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really—that will allow the Defense De- 
partment to operate a little more 
cheaply than it operates today. 

I should like to repeat what the Sen- 
ator from Texas has emphasized: That 
in this day, when we are looking for 
ways to cut expenses, I cannot think 
of a better way to do it than to change 
the rules. That is all the Gramm 
amendment does—change the rules 
relative to the application of Davis- 
Bacon on military construction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
fact is that the Gramm amendment 
will effectively repeal the Davis-Bacon 
Act on military construction. If the 
Senator from Texas was interested in 
reform, he could codify the regula- 
tions promulgated by this administra- 
tion, a Republican administration, 
supported by the Department of 
Labor, and made effective by the court 
of appeals this January. We ought to 
review the effectiveness of those regu- 
lations as well as a number of issues 
that have been talked about here 
today, before we try to reach a legisla- 
tive decision. That is the appropriate 
way to address this issue, not in the 
haphazard way we are proceeding here 
today. 

I hope my amendment to strike that 
provision will be ‘accepted. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DANFORTH). The Senator has 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. GRAMM. I yield myself the re- 
mainder of the time. 

Mr. President, we are down to a final 
decision on an issue that has long been 
a controversial issue. I urge my col- 
leagues, in making a final decision, to 
ask themselves what is in the public 
interest. 

We have seen outrage from. the 
American people about overcharges on 
defense. We see a feeling in the coun- 
try that, while there is sensitivity to 
the fact that we face a growing Soviet 
threat, our money is not being well 
spent. 

We tried in this bill, for the first 
time on a concerted basis, to address 
those problems—stiff penalties for 
contractors who overcharge and over- 
bill. We took the extraordinary action 
of clearing the way for the closing of 
as many as 100 military bases. We al- 
lowed contracting out. We reformed 
ancient labor provisions that no longer 
fit under the name of the Maroni 
amendment and Walsh-Healey. 

We are now down to one final issue. 
The issue has to do with whether or 
not, on small contracts, we are going 
to open competition and let the small, 
independent contractor have an oppor- 
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tunity to bid; whether or not we are 
going to look at 50 percent rather 
than 30 percent of the wages being 
paid to determine what the prevailing 
wage is. 

This is a compromise. Logic and the 
interests of the people dictate a clear 
repeal of this provision in defense. But 
in taking the spirit of compromise, we 
have come up with a proposal that re- 
forms. 

I urge my colleagues to be true to 
the principle that the American 
people have called upon us to present, 
and that is to get the maximum de- 
fense we can at the lowest price we 
can afford to pay. This is an opportu- 
nity to tell the American people that 
we are for real on the issue of econo- 
my in the defense operation of this 
country. 

I urge my colleagues to vote down 
this amendment and to allow us to buy 
labor, to buy parts, and to procure de- 
fense at a competitive price. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time on the amendment has expired. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, do I 
have 30 seconds remaining? I do not 
believe I have used all my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time has elapsed on the amendment. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be 2 
minutes equally divided between the 
parties. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield myself 1 
minute. 

Mr. President, I believe that the 
American people are outraged by 
fraud, by waste, and by abuse, by-the 
fact that the public is being gouged by 
defense contractors. 

The Senator from Texas has not 
said that when the Defense Depart- 
ment was paying $700 for a toilet seat, 
the worker who was making it was 
being overpaid, or that when the De- 
fense Department was paying $685 for 
ashtrays for military jets, the worker 
on that assembly line was getting an 
inflated wage. 

I refuse to accept the argument of 
the Senator from Texas that those 
who are going to be working in the 
most important areas of national secu- 
rity, for American service men and 
women, should not be entitled to the 
prevailing wage in the community. 
The American people are not upset 
about blue collar wages. They are con- 
cerned about gouging by defense con- 
tractors. That is not the question here. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, appar- 
ently fraud, waste, and abuse are the 
things we do not accept when a con- 
tractor is doing it, but we do accept it 
when Congress is doing it. 

In every abuse you outlined, those 
were union laborers being paid premi- 
um wages. 

You talk about toilet seats and cath- 
ode tubes and crescent wrenches. We 
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are talking about a larger saving here, 
on this one vote, than we have ever 
paid in the history of the Republic, for 
toilet seats. 

Mr. KENNEDY. You tell me—— 

Mr. GRAMM. Regular order, Mr. 
President. I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has the floor. 

Mr. GRAMM. We are talking about 
more money here, on this one vote, 
than we have ever paid for toilet seats 
and crescent wrenches and cathode 
tubes in the whole history of the Re- 
public. 

The issue here is: Are we going to 
impose the same standards of efficien- 
cy in the actions we take that we call 
on defense contractors to take? Are we 
going to play politics with special in- 
terest groups, or are we going to repre- 
sent the interests of the American 
people? That is the issue here, and 
that is the issue that is going to be de- 
termined on this vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
PRESSLER] is necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. East] is 
absent due to illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. East] would vote nay. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber who wish to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 49, 
nays 49, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 97 Leg.) 
YEAS—49 


Andrews 
Baucus 
Biden 
Bingaman 
Bradley 
Burdick 
Byrd 
Chiles 
Cranston 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
Dixon 
Dodd 


Gore 
Harkin 
Hart 

Heflin 
Heinz 
Inouye- 
Kennedy 
Kerry 
Lautenberg 
Leahy 
Levin 

Long 
Mathias 
Durenberger Matsunaga 
Eagleton Melcher 
Ford Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 


NAYS—49 


McConnell 
Nickles 
Nunn 
Pryor 
Quayle 
Roth 
Rudman 
Simpson 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Trible 
Wallop 
Warner 
Wilson 
Zorinsky 


Moynihan 
Murkowski 
Packwood 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Riegle 
Rockefeller 


Stennis 
Stevens 
Weicker 


Glenn 


Abdnor 
Armstrong 
Bentsen 
Boren 
Boschwitz 
Bumpers 
Chafee 
Cochran 
Cohen 
DeConcini 
Denton 
Dole 
Domenici 
Evans 
Exon 
Garn 
Goldwater 


Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hecht 
Helms 
Hollings 
Humphrey 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Kasten 
Laxalt 
Lugar 
Mattingly 
McClure 
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NOT VOTING—2 
East Pressler 


So the amendment (No. 254) was re- 
jected. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is not in order. 

The majority leader is recognized. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRAMM. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion to lay on the 
table to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. HEINZ (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, I have a live 
pair with Senator East. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote 
“yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” Therefore, I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
PRESSLER] is necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. East], is 
absent due to illness. 


The result was announced—yeas 49, 
nays 48, as follows: 
{Rollicall Vote No. 98 Leg.) 


McClure 
McConnell 
Nickles 
Nunn 
Pryor 
Quayle 
Roth 
Rudman 
Simpson 


Hatfield 
Hawkins (Mrs.) 
Hecht 

. Helms 
Hollings 
Humphrey 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 

(Mrs.) 

Kasten 
Laxalt 
Lugar 
Mattingly 


NAYS—48 


Weicker 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Heinz, against 
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NOT VOTING—2 
East Pressler 


So the motion to lay on the table 
the motion to reconsider was agreed 
to. 
Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, let me in- 
dicate that we are now prepared to 
start what could be a lengthy day on 
SDI amendments. The distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KERRY] has 30 minutes on his amend- 
ment; Senator GOLDWATER has 10. 
Then there will be a vote of some 
kind. Then Senator PROXMIRE will 
offer his SDI amendment, and there 
are 13 additional SDI amendments if 
they are all offered. It is our hope to 
finish the SDI amendment today— 
today and tonight, probably into the 
morning. So I indicate to my col- 
leagues that if we can make our points 
in good, brief debate, it will be very 
helpful. 

The chairman of the committee, the 
managers on both sides, it is my un- 
derstanding, would like to finish the 
SDI portion this evening. In the mean- 
time, I shall try to work out some ar- 
rangement on all the different SALT 
amendments that could be offered to 
this legislation, because tomorrow, we 
would like to move to the State De- 
partment authorization to offer the 
so-called Contra amendments. There 
are seven of those. 

AMENDMENT NO. 252 
(Purpose: To provide an overriding, exclu- 
sive authorization for Strategic Defense 

Initiative programs for fiscal year 1986) 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
how much time do we have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona has 10 minutes 
under his control. The Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Kerry] has 30 
minutes under his control. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. A parliamentary 
inquiry Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. What is the 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is the amendment of the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Kerry], No. 252. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield myself 4 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will 
resume consideration of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Kerry], amendment No. 
252. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Kerry] for himself and others, proposes an 
amendment numbered 252. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
was struck by the comments that the 
Senator from Massachusetts made yes- 
terday in support of his amendment to 
reduce funding for the President’s 
strategic defense initiative. My col- 
league provided an extremely moder- 
ate view of Soviet ballistic missile de- 
fense capabilities, and their implica- 
tions for U.S. national security. This 
rather misleading view of Soviet activi- 
ties is consistent with the lack of ur- 
gency in his amendment in pursuing 
the strategic defense initiative. Howev- 
er, the facts about Soviet ballistic mis- 
sile defense capabilities and the impli- 
cations they bear for our Nation's se- 
curity, are far more serious. 

Since the signing of the ABM Treaty 
in 1972, the Soviets have continued to 
invest just as much in their strategic 
defensive forces as they have in their 
strategic offensive forces. This in- 
cludes a large investment in strategic 
air defense and it demonstrates that 
the Soviet Union never abandoned 
strategic defense as we have in the 
United States. 

Today, the Soviet Union has the 
world’s only operational anti-ballistic 
missile [ABM] system deployed 
around Moscow. This system is permit- 
ted by the ABM Treaty, and it is being 
upgraded with more modern and effec- 
tive interceptors. The Soviets also 
have a network of large phased-array 
early-warning radars that can perform 
battle management functions when 
linked together. One of these radars, 
located in central Siberia near the 
town of Krasnoyarsk, is a clear viola- 
tion of the 1972 ABM Treaty. This 
radar network, together with an open 
production line for ABM interceptors, 
provides the Soviet Union with the ca- 
pability to rapidly deploy nation-wide 
ballistic missile defenses. These facts 
contradict the assertions of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts. 

I also remind my colleague from 
Massachusetts that it is the location 
and orientation of the Krasnoyarsk 
radar that makes it a violation of the 
ABM Treaty. Ballistic missile early 
warning radars can perform space 
tracking functions, but this does not 
change the fact that their function is 
still early warning. The Pave Paws 
radars that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts cites with concern regarding 
U.S. compliance with the ABM Treaty 
are located along the periphery of the 
United States, and oriented outwards, 
as required by the treaty. 

The Soviets also have surface-to-air 
missiles [SAM’s], such as the SA-12, 
that are capable of shooting down a 
number of U.S. strategic ballistic mis- 
sile warheads. And while we have no 
proof that the Soviets have tested this 
system against strategic reentry vehi- 
cles, these SAM’s have been operating 
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at ballistic missile defense test facili- 
ties during such testing. Thus, without 
committing an overt violation of the 
ABM Treaty, the Soviets have devel- 
oped—and will soon be deploying in 
large numbers—a surface-to-air missile 
that can function as an ABM intercep- 
tor. 

All of these factors viewed together 
suggest that the Soviet Union is pre- 
paring an ABM defense of their na- 
tional territory. Such defenses would 
be particularly effective against U.S. 
retaliatory forces that have been crip- 
pled by a Soviet preemptive attack. 
The preparation of a nationwide de- 
fense by the Soviet Union undermines 
the letter, spirit, and intent of the 
ABM Treaty. 

The facts regarding Soviet ballistic 
missile defense activities are available 
from the intelligence community, and 
I urge the Senator from Massachu- 
setts to avail himself of this informa- 
tion. I suggest that my colleague’s 
time would be well spent expressing 
his concern about Soviet ballistic mis- 
sile defenses that are being deployed 
today in violation of the ABM Treaty, 
rather than the potential threat of 
U.S. defenses that might be developed 
as a result of the SDI sometime in the 
future. 

Mr. President, the threat to our se- 
curity posed by Soviet ballistic missile 
defense activities is just one of the 
many reasons to support the commit- 
tee’s position on SDI funding. The de- 
fenses being developed in the SDI 
could help to enhance the survivabil- 
ity of U.S. strategic forces, and would 
thus serve to strengthen deterrence. 
However, the comments made yester- 
day by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts regarding Soviet capabilities in 
this area were misleading, and I felt it 
necessary to use this opportunity to 
set the record straight. 

Again, I urge my colleagues to 
oppose the Senator’s amendment, and 
I urge them to support the committee 
action which has already reduced the 
administration’s request for the SDI 
by $750 million. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SESSION OF THE SENATE 


Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
D'Amato). The majority leader is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield to me fora 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 
estry be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate on Wednesday, 
June 5; Thursday, June 6; and Friday, 
June 7, to mark up S. 616, the farm 
bill and related issues. 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, reluctantly, I shall 
have to object. This request was not 
cleared on my side of the aisle. We did 
not run the telephone checks. I might 
suggest that the distinguished leader 
might wish to renew the request on to- 
morrow. It might be that we can do it 
and there would be no objection. I 
cannot be sure, however. The Senator 
might want to try that. I do have to 
object at this time. 

Mr. DOLE. Would the distinguished 
minority leader object to just Wednes- 
day? 

Mr. BYRD. There would be an ob- 
jection today. If the distinguished ma- 
jority leader wishes to put that re- 
quest on tomorrow, we would be glad 
to run the telephones on it and hope 
there will be no objection. I cannot 
guarantee it. 

Mr. DOLE. I appreciate that. 

The distinguished chairman of Agri- 
culture Committee is trying to get the 
bill completed, and it is hard to do 
that if he is limited to 2 hours in a 
day. I hope we can work out some 
agreement so that the committee can 
meet during the session on tomorrow, 
Thursday, and Friday. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time 
spent on this unanimous-consent re- 
quest not be taken from either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1986 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of S. 1160. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. KERRY. I yield myself 8 min- 
utes. 

Mr. President, I share the concern of 
the distinguished chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee about the 
Krasnoyarsk radar. I do not approach 
this debate, in any sense of imagina- 
tion, with any delusions about Soviet 
intentions or Soviet ability to continue 
to confound us, nor do I approach it 
with any naive assumptions about 
their goals or aspirations. 

Mr. President, in response to the 
Senator, I must say that it seems to 
me that what really is at issue in this 
debate, as we begin at this threshold 
level of funding for SDI, is.a larger 
debate about where we are going with 
respect to arms control and what is at 
issue in this vote. 

My amendment is no way strips the 
ability of the United States to contin- 
ue research at a level far ahead of the 
Soviet Union. That is not restricted in 
my amendment. In fact, every single 
area of research with respect to SDI, 
outside of a few specific demonstration 
projects which I believe violate the 
ABM Treaty, receive a 23-percent in- 
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crease under this amendment. I do not 
think that it is an irresponsible ap- 
proach to the issue of the defense of 
the United States. There is not one 
program within the Defense Depart- 
ment budget that can point to the 
kinds of increases which we are giving 
to SDI in the same year as we are cut- 
ting women, infants, and nutrition 
programs; cutting funding for mass 
transit; cutting funding for education; 
in fact, cutting funding in every pro- 
gram and function of the Federal 
budget. Yet, what is gaining an in- 
crease? SDI research. 

I am still giving that research a 23- 
percent increase in image radar, laser 
beam, nonnuclear kill technology, 
battle management, command, and 
control—a host of different areas. But 
the question here, which I fear the 
U.S. Senate is going to run over rough- 
shod, is this: What are the implica- 
tions of a funding above a $1.4 billion 
area? What are the implications of 
funding some of the programs we are 
going to fund with this? 

It was not long ago that this Cham- 
ber was the scene of a debate about 
MIRV and whether or not that would 
help us. Once again, we made a deci- 
sion to build a wholly new technology, 
with the great wish that somehow 
that was going to be the bargaining 
chip that moved us to be able to con- 
clude a treaty that would be to the ad- 
vantage of the United States. What 
did we do? Not the Soviet Union. The 
United States of America MIRV’d our 
missiles, with the understanding that 
that was going to force the Soviet 
Union into an agreement. 

What did it do? It put us in the very 
predicament we have been debating in 
recent weeks about the MX missile, 
where, because of our own response to 
so-called vulnerability, we made our 
own missiles vulnerable; and we cre- 
ated a situation in which the Soviet 
Union, with MIRV’d land-based mis- 
siles, has far greater ability to impact 
the United States and to destroy our 
missiles. 

So, in the same way today, I fear 
that without even debating the issue, 
without even understanding what we 
are doing, we are going to make the 
same significant change in nuclear 
policy that we have made in this coun- 
try, where we move away from as- 
sumptions about nuclear destruction, 
and the arms race will reach a situa- 
tion which nobody ever imagined it 
would. 

My amendment is structured off the 
SDI report itself. That report breaks 
down each of the categories on which 
we are voting into specific areas. The 
6.2 category is exploratory develop- 
ment. I do not touch exploratory de- 
velopment. The 6.3(a) category is ad- 
vanced technology. I do not touch ad- 
vanced technology. The 6.3 engineer- 
ing development and the 6.4 advanced 
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engineering development are the only 
areas that are subject to some re- 
straint in this amendment that holds 
the spending level down. 

The administration is saying to us 
that each and every piece of SDI will 
be in adherence to the ABM Treaty. I 
ask the Members of this body to look 
hard at each of those programs, be- 
cause they are not in keeping with the 
ABM Treaty. The ABM Treaty is very 
clear. It prohibits the development, 
the testing, and the deployment of 
ABM systems or components that are 
space-based, sea-based, air-based, or 
mobile land-based, or prototypes for 
such systems. 

The ABM Treaty forbids the testing 
of prototypes. If forbids the testing of 
space-based prototypes. Yet, that is 
exactly what we are going to do with 
the SDI funds going into these pro- 
grams, unless we make the cuts in my 
amendment. 

Let me be specific. The SDI office 
said—and I am not drawing from my 
language; this is the language of the 
Defense Department and the SDIO, in 
what they said they are doing—that 
its boost surveillance and tracking 
system [BSTS] experiment will con- 
duct a near real-time, fully responsive 
experiment to test a satellite in the 
sky against ballistic missiles in their 
boost phase. 

The SDI office contends that this 
demonstration or test of technology 
does not violate the ABM Treaty, be- 
cause the BSTS satellite and related 
technology will “not be a prototype of 
an ABM component, and will be limit- 
ed in capability so that it cannot sub- 
stitute for an ABM component.” 

How is it going to do that? How do 
they guarantee that it is going to do 
that? They say it is going to do that 
because it is going to measure the sig- 
nature of booster plumes but not in 
real time. “Not in real time” means 
that they will gather the information 
of the signature plume of a missile, 
which could be a missile fired from the 
Soviet Union, but they will store it in 
the satellite; and at a later moment in 
time, they will transmit that informa- 
tion to the United States. 

We will say that we are not violating 
the ABM Treaty. But how is the 
Soviet Union supposed to know that? 
How is the Soviet Union supposed to 
determine what is being transmitted? 
We complain about the Krasnoyarsk 
radar. I heard the distinguished chair- 
man point to that breach of that 
treaty. That is a multibased radar with 
a number of possible duties; and until 
it is turned on in 1986 or 1987, it is not 
going to be in violation because of 
those gray area possibilities. I do not 
like it, and I think we should complain 
about it to the National Consultative 
Commission. If we are concerned 
about it, why has not the administra- 
tion taken it to that commission? They 
prefer to use it as a whipping boy and 
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as a leverage point rather than resolve 
the issue. 

As to this booster-based satellite, the 
Soviets will say, “How do we know 
what it is supposed to do? It is a viola- 
tion.” Unlike the Krasnoyarsk radar, 
it does not have alternative possibili- 
ties. It has one possibility, and that 
one possibility is to be an antiballistic 
missile component. 

I said yesterday that it is like put- 
ting together a gun. Build a prototype 
of the gun, pointed at somebody, but 
do not put the firing pin in it, and it is 
not a gun, supposedly. It is not even a 
prototype of a gun, supposedly. But all 
you have to do is put that firing pin in 
and you have an immediate breakout 
from the treaty. 

BSTS is not the only test that I 
think falls under that. There is the 
space surveillance and tracking system 
experiment. If we vote for this money 
for SDI, we are going to fund an ex- 
periment that will put cryogenically 
cooled infrared sensors into space that 
will detect and track warheads and 
decoys during the midcourse of their 
flight. 

The SDI report says that is going to 
“demonstrate the tracking and signa- 
ture data on a number of space ob- 
jects,” but they then say it will not 
have the capability to “achieve ABM 
performance levels.” 

In other words, because it does not 
work quite as well as it needs to be an 
effective ABM system, SDI claims it 
does not violate the treaty on having 
prototypes in space. 

But for the life of me, Mr. President, 
for the life of me I do not understand 
how a space-based sensor that is going 
to be tracking missiles in midcourse 
flight is not a prototype and is not, in 
fact, a violation of the ABM Treaty. 

The airborne optical experiment, 
that is the test of an ABM sensor 
system to be based in the air to track 
ballistic missiles, and this experiment 
the SDI report says will not violate 
the treaty because of “sensor and plat- 
form limitations,” despite the fact 
that the experiment will test the 
system, and it is going to test it by ob- 
serving ballistic missiles in their re- 
entry phase. Once again they say that 
is not a prototype, but I do not know 
again what is a prototype if that is not 
a prototype. 

Then there is the space-based imag- 
ing experiment or the space-based ki- 
netic kill vehicle project which is 
going to be tested. Instead of testing 
against ballistic missiles they are going 
to test then against antisatellites, the 
only distinction then being we did not 
test it against a missile, therefore, it 
cannot be a component of ABM 
system. 

Finally, perhaps one of the most 
egregious is the Sagittar. This is the 
test of a space-based antimissile gun, 
space-based antimissile gun, and we 
are going to test it in space, and the 
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money is not for research. The money 
is to put together the system and put 
it up there and test it, and it is going 
to be a rapid fire test on the order of 
about one shot per second of an elec- 
tromagnetic impulse vehicle. 

This experiment comes up against 
the ABM Treaty in two ways, Mr. 
President: First, it is a space-based 
ABM capable weapon or prototype 
weapon and, second, by constituting 
the “development, testing, or deploy- 
ment of an automatic or semiautomat- 
ic system for rapid reload of ABM 
launchers,” and that is directly from 
the language of the ABM Treaty. 

So, Mr. President, I suggest that 
before the U.S. Senate ratifies a pro- 
gram which will run so close against 
every clear definition of the ABM 
Treaty, we would think not only twice 
but 3 or 4 or 100 times before we take 
that kind of step. 

What would we say if the Soviet 
Union did any one of those things? 
What would we say if they had a satel- 
lite up there tracking our plumes of 
our missiles? I think we would be 
screaming 20 times louder than we are 
now about the Krasnoyarsk radar. 

What is important here, and I do not 
want to get lost, Mr. President, in the 
technology or in the detail of the par- 
ticular program because that really is 
outside of the much larger issue of 
what is at stake here, we are dealing 
with a very delicate process of percep- 
tions. We respond based on our per- 
ceptions of what the Soviet Union 
does and they respond based on their 
perception of what we do. 

And as long as we continue to ride 
into the gray area, as long as we con- 
tinue to speed up the equation at the 
Geneva talks where SDI is not even 
part of the talks, then how can we 
expect to ever try to gain control over 
this technology or to reassert the 
notion that arms control takes prece- 
dence as a philosophy? 

The theory behind the putting of 
the ABM Treaty into place, in the 
first place, a treaty which was passed 
by a vote of 98 to 2 by this body, was 
that it was to prevent the creation of a 
prototype, to prevent pushing into the 
gray area so that neither side had the 
capacity to break out at any moment 
in time. 

Every time we push closer to this 
area we undermine that treaty which 
most people say is the single most im- 
portant arms agreement of our time 
because it has managed to keep the 
peace and it has managed to restrain 
the level of the arms race. 

The distinguished chairman cited 
the Krasnoyarsk radar, and I am glad, 
obviously, to discuss the Krasnoyarsk 
radar, but what is important, I think, 
is to look not only at the Krasnoyarsk 
radar, but look at the whole notion of 
where we go if we are not willing to 
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put this kind of issue in front of the 
standing consultative commission. 

It seems to me that that was the 
body that we established to try to es- 
tablish these gray area differences, 
not a tit for tat, you did it, we do it 
challenge to the very essence of the 
treaty in and of itself. 

I believe that the legislation which I 
am putting forward today is restrained 
inasmuch as it permits the research 
which is necessary to prevent the pos- 
sibilities of breakout. 

In a report issued recently to the 
Congress of the United States, I think 
it was this March or April, by the De- 
fense Department, an annual report, 
the Defense Department measured 
each of the major measuring technol- 
ogies by which we judge our capacity 
against the Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, in 15 out of the 20 
major technologies by which measure- 
ments are made of who is ahead, our 
own Defense Department said we are 
ahead. In the five other technologies, 
Mr. President, the Defense Depart- 
ment said we are equal. And in the 
most important technology with re- 
spect to the ability to put an ABM 
system into place, the computer tech- 
nology, they not only said we are 
ahead, but they said our lead is in- 
creasing. 

Mr. President, when I tried cases, 
and there are other lawyers in this 
body, we had to present a case before 
a jury that was carried by clear and 
convincing evidence, by preponderance 
of the evidence, beyond a reasonable 
doubt, but by evidence, by evidence. 

We are about to vote to change the 
entire approach that has kept the 
uneasy peace in the nuclear balance of 
power, we are going to vote to take 
that change without any evidence. 
There is no evidence before this body 
that the Soviet Union is ahead of us. 
There is no evidence by the Defense 
Department or in any of the hearings 
before the Armed Services Committee 
that they are about to break out or 
that we do not have the ability to pen- 
etrate that defense. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee pointed to 
the fact that they have this only 
system in the world around Moscow. 

Mr. President, we had a system, the 
ABM Treaty allows us to have a 
system. You know what? We decided 
to put that system to bed, to dismantle 
it. We did it.ourselves. It was out in 
Grand Forks, and we took it down be- 
cause we said it was not worth the cost 
of maintenance. It was not worth the 
cost of maintenance. 

Now the Krasnoyarsk radar which 
he cited, sure it is on the periphery of 
our country, but it is orientated that 
there is a 240-degree coverage of the 
United States of America, and the 
point is that it could be as a large- 
phased radar utilized for battle man- 
agement. 
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But again, Mr. President, I do not 
think we should get lost in that par- 
ticular part of this debate because 
there is a far larger issue here, a far 
larger issue here. 

Let us assume for the purpose of ar- 
gument that you could build a star 
wars system that is the best of what 
the President wants to build, that 
meets the highest, most fanciful 
dream of humankind, a system that 
can knock down every single ballistic 
missile sent at us 100 percent effective. 
Mr. President, even if we built that 
system we would not have changed a 
thing in the nuclear equation because 
cruise missiles, clandestine delivery of 
bombs, long-range bombers, all of the 
other delivery systems of nuclear 
weaponry remain outside of the SDI 
system as defined by the President. 
And what is more, if you build a 
system that is 100 percent effective, 
then you have in effect developed a 
first-strike ability because if you can 
knock down every missile sent at you, 
you are in fact impregnable against 
the largest portion of the land-based 
force of the Soviet Union which means 
you have a first-strike ability. 

Who in their right mind believes 
that we are going to be allowed to go 
ahead and develop this system, that 
the Soviet Union is going to sit there 
sanguinely while the United States of 
America develops a first-strike ability? 
It is not going to happen. 

They have said it is not going to 
happen. And every single major arms 
expert in this Nation has said the 
Soviet Union will respond by building 
offensive weapons to overwhelm our 
defense. 

It just happens to be that no scien- 
tists in this country, not even General 
Abramson, who has been selected to 
run this program, asserts that it can 
be 100 percent effective. It cannot be 
100 percent effective. And so, Mr. 
President, as we debate whether or not 
to fund this system that we are rush- 
ing toward beyond even the ability to 
consider it a hedge against Soviet 
breakout, but rather to put us in a po- 
sition where we will decide whether or 
not to deploy it, as we rush to do that, 
we are running headlong against reali- 
ty that a 90-percent system or 95-per- 
cent effective system will change noth- 
ing, Mr. President. A system that is 
less than 100 percent effective is a 
system that leaves you exposed to an 
unacceptable level of nuclear retalia- 
tion at any level. And let us not kid 
ourselves. If we get to the point that 
they are firing a missile at us and we 
are going to retaliate—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 20 
minutes the Senator has yielded him- 
self has expired. 

Mr. KERRY. I yield myself an addi- 
tional 8 minutes, Mr. President. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, if we 
get to the point that one missile is 
being fired or two missiles are being 
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fired, then we are not talking about 
anything different from the situation 
we have today. If we are talking about 
all missiles being fired, Mr. President, 
then we are talking about the same 
level of mutual assured destruction 
that we have today. In other words, go 
ahead, spend trillions of dollars re- 
searching this program, put all of our 
scientific and creative energy of a life- 
time into it, divert our focus from kids 
who do not get enough food to eat, 
divert our focus from streets that are 
falling apart from the need of revital- 
izing our industry and compete with 
Japan and put trillions of dollars into 
the future of this Nation, divert it all 
and build this system and if it is less 
than 100 percent effective, which, in 
itself, is destructive, you have got a 
system that leaves you right where 
you are today, where we are making a 
judgment about how badly they hit us 
and they will make a judgment about 
how badly they can retaliate and we 
will make a judgment about how badly 
we can retaliate, but you do not 
change the defense equation or offen- 
sive equation. 

Now, I have heard some people say 
that the very least it will do is put the 
Soviet Union on notice that we can all 
catch the ragged edge of an attack and 
that if we have the ability to divert 
them from a first strike that in itself 
will equal the balance of power. But, 
absent a fundamental change in the 
relationship between the United 
States and the Soviet Union which, if 
we got that change, we would not need 
to build star wars, and if we do not get 
that change, absent that change, Mr. 
President, all you are going to do is 
push both sides to find different ways 
to deliver countermeasures against 
countermeasures, systems to divert 
the warheads, decoy systems, and a 
host of other systems. Everyone knows 
that. And there is not a person on the 
Select Committee on Intelligence who 
has not studied nuclear and biological 
and chemical warfare who does not 
understand that if these two nations 
cannot change the way they think and 
ever get to the point of firing those 
missiles, there are a host of other 
forms of lethal warfare that will be 
unleashed by the two nations that 
decide that they have come to that 
point in their relationship. 

So I believe we have a fundamental 
choice here and we ought to examine 
it on the basis of that choice and try 
to make a decision about whether or 
not we are going to allow surrepti- 
tiously, by default, the ABM Treaty to 
slip away from us. We put that in 
there as the single most important 
buffer against breakout, as the single 
time that we have been able to not 
build systems when we thought we 
had to. 

What is worse, Mr. President, is if we 
go ahead and deploy or ever even 
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deploy, even if we find it can be suc- 
cessful, a system like star wars, we will 
not have changed anything. 

Winston Churchill referred to the 
uneasy peace that we have today. I 
think it was something along the lines 
of survival being the twin brother of 
annihilation and safety is the sturdy 
stepchild of terror. What is sad is if we 
have a system that still permits a nu- 
clear winter to take place, if we have a 
system which is 5 percent ineffective, 
and, therefore, 500 warheads of the 
10,000 pointed at us can still hit this 
country and we hit them, we have 
really not changed anything at all. In 
effect, Mr. President, we have taken 
away from humankind the current 
ability to make those choices, because 
if we put this system into outer space 
it will be the computers that will 
decide. And a computer glitch against 
some defensive weapon or against 
some satellite could heighten the ten- 
sions of the world and put us in a posi- 
tion where, indeed, that stepchild of 
terror and that brother of annihila- 
tion will be lost forever. 

I do not mean to sound cataclysmic 
or overly dramatic or cliched or any- 
thing. But I will tell you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I cannot think of an issue 
that is as vital in terms of the future 
of the world. 

If we are serious at the Geneva talks 
about talking, then SDI has got to be 
on the table. If we are not serious 
about talking, then SDI remains off 
the table and then you will never see 
the Soviet Union reduce the current 
level of their land-based missiles. You 
cannot have SDI and arms control at 
the same time. I ask my colleagues to 
look intently at each of these pro- 
grams that they are being called on to 
fund because it is my considered 
belief, and inexperienced as I may be 
as a Senator and as young as I may be 
in this process, that we are challeng- 
ing the ABM Treaty in ways that we 
have never meant to and that we are 
risking the future not only of our 
country but of civilization as a conse- 
quence. I hope this body will respond 
accordingly. 

I do not yield back my time. How 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 4 minutes and 48 seconds. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
how much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Five 
minutes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
yield 2% minutes to my friend from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. EXON. I thank the chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. President, I have listened with 
keen interest to the remarks, well 
thought out and well delivered, by my 
talented friend and colleague from 
Massachusetts. We frequently agree 
on defense matters, having seen eye to 
eye on such recent issues before the 
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Senate as opposition to the deploy- 
ment of the MX in vulnerable silos 
and the recommissioning of a‘fourth 
battleship. However, I cannot agree 
with his conclusion that we should 
fund the SDI at his suggested amount 
in this amendment. 

Mr. President, I strongly oppose the 
Kerry amendment and its size in re- 
duced funding for the strategic de- 
fense initiative. 

I have just returned from Geneva, 
where I met last week with our nego- 
tiators there who are attempting to 
formulate an arms reduction agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union. It is 
tough work and will be a very long 
process. Patience and shrewdness will 
have to be our watchwords. I am con- 
vinced more than ever that we will 
have to use every possible tool and in- 
centive we have in order to make 
progress and hopefully obtain a work- 
able and verifiable agreement. SDI in 
this concept is the best tool we have 
available and the amount proposed in 
the amendment before us would, in 
my opinion, make that tool less effec- 
tive. 

Mr. President, I believe the most im- 
portant reason the Soviet Union is 
back at the bargaining table at Geneva 
is SDI. It is the only significant 
change which has taken place since 
the talks broke down in late 1983. 
Even the President’s original MX Pro- 
gram did not entice them back. SDI 
did. 

While I believe that research and de- 
velopment into the strategic defense 
initiative is essential at this juncture, I 
am not ready at this time to sign up to 
all of the potential uses for such a 
system when and if it becomes oper- 
ational. There is a significant amount 
of controversy surrounding that sub- 
ject and I will keep an open mind 
about it. However, right now as we 
begin the second round of arms reduc- 
tion talks with the Soviet Union, let’s 
not radically cut way back on the pro- 
gram which offers so much promise 
and which has had such an impact on 
the Soviets. 

For 1986, the President requested 
approximately $3.7 billion for the SDI. 
The Armed Services Committee has al- 
ready reduced that request by $300 
million to $3.4 billion. The Kerry 
amendment would freeze research at 
this year’s level of $1.4 billion. That 
kind of a cut would gut this important 
program and significantly harm our 
negotiating effort. SDI is expensive 
and will become more so. But it is an 
investment we simply must make and 
in my view 1986 funding should be in 
the area of $2.9 billion. 

On a related subject, Mr. President, 
SDI will also serve as a hedge for our 
country against a possible Soviet 
breakout from current or future arms 
control agreements. We must all re- 
member that the President has report- 
ed to Congress that the Soviet Union 
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has violated the Helsinki Final Act, 
the Geneva protocol on chemical 
weapons, the biological and toxin 
weapons convention and two provi- 
sions of the SALT II Treaty, specifi- 
cally telemetry encryption and ICBM 
modernization. 

Further, the President has also re- 
ported that the Soviets have probably 
violated the SS-16 deployment prohi- 
bition of SALT II and is likely to have 
violated the nuclear testing yield limit 
of the Threshold Test Ban Treaty. 
The President also reports that the 
Soviet Union has violated the ABM 
Treaty with regard to radars and relat- 
ed equipment and tests. 

There may be differences of opinion 
regarding the President’s conclusions 
in this regard. However, I know of no 
Senator who believes the Soviet Union 
has not violated at least one provision 
of an arms control agreement current- 
ly in force. 

The President of the United States 
is currently deciding how to deal with 
Soviet noncompliance and whether 
the United States should continue to 
adhere to the SALT II Treaty. 

Today, I sent a letter to the Presi- 
dent on this subject. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the 
REcorpD at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, DC, June 4, 1985. 
Hon. RONALD W. REAGAN, 
The White House, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR Mk, PRESIDENT: I am writing to offer 
you a potential solution to the question of 
continued U.S. compliance with the provi- 
sions of the SALT II treaty. 

Having just returned from observing the 
current arms reduction negotiations in 
Geneva, I understand the difficulties we 
face in attempting to come to a workable 
and verifiable reduction in nuclear weapons, 
I certainly support your efforts and those of 
our able negotiators. 

The question of further SALT II compli- 
ance has been hotly debated and will contin- 
ue to be this week in the United States 
Senate. We all await your report and recom- 
mendations to the Congress on this subject. 
Unfortunately, I believe the discussions to 
debate have taken on an “all or nothing” 
context. I believe a middle ground approach 
is appropriate here. 

Mr. President, I recommend that you ap- 
proach the Soviet Union on the following 
basis. The SALT II treaty, which the U.S. 
has been observing, expires at the end of 
1985. The.U.S. will continue not to undercut 
its terms if the following conditions are met: 
1.) Meaningful negotiations are still ongoing 
regarding future arms reductions; and 2.) 
The Soviet. Union has made substantial 
progress in bringing the size and nature of 
its nuclear and related forces back into com- 
pliance with those provisions of SALT II 
which they have violated. 

This approach would place the Soviet 
firmly on notice that the United States will 
not tolerate continued violations of a tréaty 
which we are adhering to. It would also ` 
demonstrate to the world, and especially our 
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allies, that the U.S. is willing to go the 
“extra mile” in our leadership role of at- 
tempting to lessen the nuclear danger. 

I also believe this approach could be used 
with regard to the decision you must make 
later this year regarding the USS Alaska sea 
trials. The Soviets could be told immediate- 
ly that, if they make progress toward 
coming back into compliance with SALT II, 
the U.S. will decommission a POSEIDON 
submarine to stay under the treaty’s limits. 
If substantial progress is not made, the U.S. 
will respond in kind and retain usable weap- 
ons systems in service even if it means ex- 
ceeding the treaty limits. 

I hope you will give this proposal thor- 
ough consideration. I pledge my support to 
~~ should you choose to move in this direc- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 
J. JAMES Exon, 
U.S. Senator. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, In sum- 
mary, the letter advises the President 
that I believe he should establish the 
following policy. The United States 
will continue not to undercut SALT II 
if the following conditions are met: (1) 
Meaningful negotiations are still ongo- 
ing regarding future arms reductions; 
and (2) The Soviet Union has made 
substantial progress in bringing the 
size and nature of its nuclear and re- 
lated forces back into compliance with 
those provisions of SALT II which 
they have violated. 

The President could also use this ap- 
proach with regard to the decision he 
must make later this year regarding 
the USS Alaska sea trials. The Soviets 
could be told immediately that, if they 
make progress toward coming back 
into compliance with SALT II, the 
United States will decommission a Po- 
seidon submarine to stay under the 
treaty’s limits. If substantial progress 
is not made, the United States will re- 
spond in kind and retain usable weap- 
ons systems in service even if it means 
exceeding the treaty limits. 

We cannot stand idly by and contin- 
ue to tolerate Soviet arms control 
treaty violations. The strategic de- 
fense initiative research and develop- 
ment will further tell the Soviet Union 
that they had better get into compli- 
ance and negotiate seriously on future 
arms reductions. These matters are all 
related and should not be viewed in 
isolation. 

I urge the defeat of the amendment 
and support the current research and 
development into the strategic defense 
initiative. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise in opposition to the Kerry amend- 
ment. 

This amendment would reduce the 
committee recommended funding level 
for the SDI by over one-half, or a fur- 
ther reduction of $1.57 billion. The 
committee already reduced the admin- 
istration’s request by $750 million, so 
the amendment would reduce their 
original request by 63 percent. 

” The funding level contained in this 
amendment is $1.5 billion below the 
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“funding constrained” program recom- 
mended by the Fletcher Commission. 
It is $1 billion less than is requested 
just to continue with the contracts ini- 
tiated in fiscal year 1985. 

The amendment drastically reduces 
funding for virtually every project 
within the SDI. Some of the specific 
funding reductions would be particu- 
larly damaging. For example: 

First, the Booster Surveillance and 
Tracking System (BSTS) and the 
Space Surveillance and Tracking 
System (SSTS) programs are termi- 
nated in the amendment. These satel- 
lite programs were ongoing well before 
the President announced the SDI, and 
they will be required even if we don’t 
proceed with the development and de- 
ployment of strategic defenses. 

Second, the BSTS Program is devel- 
oping the follow-on to the Defense 
Support Program (DSP), our single 
most important sensor for identifying 
a Soviet nuclear attack against the 
United States. The DSP satellite is 
based largely on 1960’s technology, it 
has limitations in the area of attack 
characterization, and its replace- 
ment—the BSTS—is a very high prior- 
ity program. 

Third, the SSTS Program is develop- 
ing a satellite that can monitor objects 
in space, and thus identify potential 
threats to our critical space-based 
assets. By warning our key space-based 
assets of potential threats to them, 
this program will make an important 
contribution to enhancing their surviv- 
ability. 

Fourth, the amendment terminates 
the Airborne Optical Adjunct (AOA) 
Program. The AOA platform is being 
used to develop sophisticated discrimi- 
nation capabilities to distinguish be- 
tween warheads and decoys. The tacti- 
cal system that could be derived from 
this technology program would be an 
important part of a terminal defense 
of the United States or NATO. 

Fifth, the amendment terminates 
the Terminal Imaging Radar (TIR) 
Program. The TIR is a ground-based 
radar that will perform important dis- 
crimination functions during the last 
phases of an incoming warhead’s 
flight. It, too, would be an important 
aspect of a terminal defense of the 
United States or NATO. 

Sixth, the amendment also termi- 
nates the High Endoatmospheric De- 
fense System (HEDS), and the Exoat- 
mospheric Reentry-Vehicle Intercep- 
tor Subsystem (ERIS) programs. 
These programs are developing 
ground-based antiballistic missile 
(ABM) interceptors. Unlike our ABM 
interceptors in the past, these pro- 
grams are designed to achieve a non- 
nuclear kill against attacking war- 
heads. 

Seventh, the ERIS and HEDS inter- 
ceptor programs, and the TIR and 
AOA discrimination projects, consti- 
tute a major portion of the U.S. hedge 
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against Soviet breakout or “‘creep-out” 
of the 1972 ABM Treaty. In view of 
Soviet violations of that treaty, and 
activities which suggest that they may 
be preparing an ABM defense of their 
national territory, termination of 
these programs would be extremely ill- 
advised. 

Eighth, this amendment would 
reduce funding for Battle Manage- 
ment and C activities by 60 percent, 
and it would significantly reduce fund- 
ing for survivability and lethality ac- 
tivities. These are areas where both 
supporters and critics of the SDI agree 
that additional work needs to be done. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with Senator Kerry in 
offering this amendment to limit fund- 
ing for the strategic defense initiative 
to the current level of funding—$1.4 
billion. I will not repeat at length the 
many compelling arguments offered 
by my colleague from Massachusetts. 
But I do want to take this opportunity 
to stress a few key points. 


First, I support appropriate research 
in the area of key strategic technol- 
ogies, not only as a hedge against pos- 
sible Soviet breakout from the ABM 
Treaty, but also because I believe that 
many of the technologies will make an 
important contribution to our national 
security in areas outside strategic de- 
fense—including arms control verifica- 
tion, early warning, and more effective 
conventional systems. The amendment 
offered by my colleague would actual- 
ly increase basic research components 
by 23 percent, by transferring funds 
away from costly, public relations 
demonstrations which threatens the 
ABM Treaty, into more valuable, 
treaty compliant research, It is pre- 
cisely in these areas that we need to 
maintain our edge over the Soviets, 
and this amendment will allow us to 
pursue our advantages. 

Second, ‘this amendment will pull 
the United States back from the brink 
of violating the ABM Treaty, viola- 
tions which would threaten to under- 
mine the already precarious state of 
mutual deterrence and inaugurate a 
virulent new arms race—in both defen- 
sive systems and the offensive systems 
that each side would build to over- 
come the other’s defense. No serious 
study has suggested that the Presi- 
dent’s hope for an impenetrable shield 
against nuclear missiles is even re- 
motely achievable in the foreseeable 
future. Given this stark fact, begin- 
ning to deploy defense systems will 
not create incentives to reduce offen- 
sive weapons—on the contrary, each 
side will increase its weapons of mass 
destruction to assure that its adver- 
sary cannot obtain a first strike advan- 
tage. Thus deployment of partial ABM 
systems could sound a death knell for 
our universal hope for a reduction and 
ultimately elimination of nuclear 
arms. 
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Third, there is serious question 
whether the SDI Program can spend 
these funds effectively. Two former 
Secretaries of Defense, James Schles- 
inger and Harold Brown have ex- 
pressed extreme skepticism that any 
R&D program could absorb 100 per- 
cent plus increases. In this case, the 
actual pattern of spending by SDIO 
reinforces this concern. After fully 
one-half of the fiscal year, SDIO has 
spent less than 9 percent of the funds 
appropriated—less than half the typi- 
cal rate of expenditures for defense re- 
search. Much of the funding is still 
going into basic attempts to define 
concepts—the horse race approach— 
yet billions of dollars are being allocat- 
ed in advance of defining where we are 
going. Under the circumstances pru- 
dent control of Government expendi- 
tures suggest that we exercise caution. 

Fourth, it is critically important 
that we pay heed to the impact of SDI 
on our other research efforts—both 
military and nonmilitary. Tens of 
thousands of scientists will be diverted 
from other activities. A significant per- 
centage of all new research dollars will 
go to SDI. Research funds are not un- 
limited and capable scientists and en- 
gineers are in short supply. We must 
keep in mind the cost in opportunities 
foregone—to strengthen our conven- 
tional forces, to achieve biomedical 
breakthroughs or to keep U.S. Indus- 
try competitive—when we divert such 
a significant share of our research 
budget to this single effort. 

Finally, a word about compliance. I 
am deeply troubled by Soviet compli- 
ance with the ABM and other treaties, 
and have consistently indicated my 
concern about the phased array radar 
at Krasnoyarsk. But if we are serious- 
ly concerned about Soviet compliance, 
we are unlikely to persuade them to 
stay within the limits when we are all 
but announcing that we intend to ab- 
rogate the treaty when we are ready 
to. We constantly accuse the Soviets 
of readying themselves for breakout 
while talking about the need to pre- 
serve the treaty, yet when looked at 
from the other side, our own activities 
appear to be designed to provide for 
our own massive breakout. I believe we 
should be tough on the need for the 
Soviets to comply fully with arms con- 
trol regimes: We must make clear to 
them that further progress on arms 
control is critically dependent on their 
willingness to resolve problems of com- 
pliance with exisitng treaties. But at 
the same time, it is counterproductive 
for the United States itself to under- 
mine those critical treaties that most 
agree contribute to our own security. 

Mr. President, the balance of terror 
that is deterrence is not a happy state 
in which to live. But it has prevented 
nuclear war for nearly 40 years. The 
ABM Treaty is an integral part of that 
fragile stability. We should not stand 
by and cavalierly abandon its proven 
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principals in favor of an unknown and 
technologically incredible magic 
bullet, This amendment represents a 
calm, thoughtful, and responsible ap- 
proach to SDI approach and I urge my 
colleagues to support it. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, in 
March 1983, President Reagan intro- 
duced the Strategic Defense Initiative 
[SDI] as a comprehensive new re- 
search program with a goal of the 
eventual elimination of the threat to 
this country posed by nuclear armed 
ballistic missiles. SDI was started as, 
and continues to be, an intensive re- 
search program focused on advanced 
defensive technologies with the aim of 
lessening the probability of nuclear 
war. 

SDI will not deploy a weapons 
system. Rather, it will provide strate- 
gic and early warning options for our 
Nation and our allies. The question of 
whether to proceed to deployment of 
an actual ballistic missiles defense 
system will not arise for several years 
until after SDI research provides pro- 
grammatic options for effective de- 
fenses that are both achievable and af- 
fordable. This research effort will 
allow a future President and a future 
Congress to decide whether to go 
ahead with such a defensive system. 

Our adversaries have not been idle 
in this area of research. The Soviet 
Union’s research and development ef- 
forts in strategic defensive systems 
became public when George Keegan, 
in March 1977, published his. article 
“Aviation and Space Technology.” At 
that time, it became evident that 
Soviet programs for the development 
and application of technologies to 
strategic defense were well underway. 

According to the 1985 edition of 
Soviet Military Power, the Soviet 
Union’s High-Energy Laser Program, 
which dates from the 1960’s, is much 
larger than the U.S. effort. They have 
built at least 6 R&D facilities and test 
ranges, and employ over 10,000 scien- 
tists and engineers associated with 
laser development. Recently, the Sovi- 
ets progressed beyond technology re- 
search; some sources even report the 
development of prototype laser weap- 
ons. Since the early 1970's, they have 
had a research program to explore the 
feasibility of a particle beam weapon 
in space. 

The Soviet’ Union also maintains 
active programs on more conventional 
approaches to their defensive strategy. 
These including upgrading the anti- 
ballistic missile system now in place 
around Moscow and advanced research 
and development on a new rapidly de- 
ployable antiballistic missile system. 

Soviet programs for the develop- 
ment and application of directed- 
energy technologies to strategic de- 
fense have been vigorous in the past. 
They will continue to be so in the 
future, regardless of what the United 
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States does about new strategic de- 
fense initiatives. 

The SDI Program is a prudent re- 
sponse to a very active Soviet Re- 
search and Development Program. 
The U.S. pursuit of the SDI does not, 
and will not, violate our treaty obliga- 
tions. The ABM Treaty permits the 
kind of research envisioned under SDI. 

Our preliminary space research in 
the early 1960's led not only to man’s 
first steps on the Moon in 1969, but 
also to hundreds of new technological 
developments. From this technological 
data base evolved many new advance- 
ments in computers for business, 
weather and crop forecasts for agricul- 
ture, and satellite TV and communica- 
tions which bring the world into our 
living room. So also SDI will provide 
new technological discoveries which 
will greatly increase our industrial 
productivity and enhance our standard 
of living. 

Today, our support for the Presi- 
dent’s Strategic Defensive Initiative 
and the full $3.42 billion funding re- 
quest recommended by the Armed 
Services Committee is most essential if 
SDI is to move forward. There is much 
work to be done and the future safety 
and security of our Nation depends on 
our moving forward today. 

This Nation needs the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative. Research and develop- 
ment must continue as planned. We 
cannot afford to fall behind. 

Some of my colleagues may recall 
the concern in this country back in 
1957 when we witnessed the first Rus- 
sian sputniks passing overhead. We 
had no space program. It took us 
many years to catch up. We may not 
have that catchup opportunity again. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
yield 2% minutes to my friend from 
Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. 
thank the chairman. 

Mr. President, I congratulate my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Nebraska. I 
was with him in Geneva. I think that 
he would regard our trip as having 
clearly left an impression with all 
those Senators who were present there 
for 2 days with our negotiators and 
with their immediate level of technical 
advisers, and that impression carried 
back with us was to support this pro- 
gram at a level which will enable the 
negotiators to go forward. 

In talking today with others at the 
Arms Control Agency, this subject is 
being discussed at Geneva and our 
Ambassadors assured us of that fact. 

Mr. President, I regret to inform my 
distinguished colleague from Massa- 
chusetts that in my judgment this 
amendment would simply gut the SDI 
Program. It would leave it in a shape 
that would question whether we 
should go forward with it in any way. 

Second, his arguments today, in my 
judgment, were riddled with technical 
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errors. Let me just bring one to your 
attention. For example, the BSTS is 
the follow-on to the Defense Support 
Program, which is one of our most im- 
portant satellite sensors for providing 
warning of a Soviet ballistic missile 
attack. The BSTS has been under de- 
velopment for many years and well 
before the President’s March 23 
speech. If the BSTS raises the con- 
cerns of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts about the future U.S. compliance 
with the ABM Treaty, then I would 
like to ask the Senator, is he not con- 
cerned with the defense support pro- 
gram which has been in space for a 
decade and performing a very vital 
mission; namely, that of giving us the 
early warning of a Soviet missile 
attack? 

It is that type of technical error that 
I regret to find throughout the com- 
ments of today and yesterday given in 
support of this amendment. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WARNER. The Senator from 
Nebraska—I will yield—correctly 
stated that the Soviets returned to the 
negotiating table primarily as the 
result of the enhanced SDI Program 
and ballistic missile defense work, and 
at this time to gut the program would 
be simply to jerk the chairs from be- 
neath our negotiators and, indeed, the 
Soviets could pack up and go home 
having won their victory over SDI. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I would 
answer the very distinguished Senator 
from Virginia by saying, first of all, 
indeed, I am concerned about our 
other satellite abilities. In fact, I think 
we are moving into a new era in satel- 
lite testing where the sanctity of our 
command and control systems may 
indeed also be threatened. 

But I would point out to the Sena- 
tor, when he says that this program 
will be gutted, that is really the kind 
of misappropriation of what in fact 
the real effect. will be that sends a pall 
over people and gives them a sense 
that somehow they would in fact be 
gutting the program when they are 
not. 

The current funding level of this 
program is such that the obligations 
are running higher than any other 
program within the Defense Depart- 
ment, but the spending is running 
lower than any other program within 
the Defense Department. 

Obligations versus spending. As of 
March of this year—this is not obligat- 
ed, this is spent—only 8.7 percent of 
the program funds had been spent. 

Now, it seems to me that our judg- 
ment is not to worry about whether 
we gut one or two portions of these ex- 
periments, if those experiments have a 
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more negative impact of gutting the 
ABM Treaty. The larger issue is, 
Should we be spending the money for 
them in the first place? 

Now, that is what we ought to be 
voting for. I think a 23-percent in- 
crease to almost every aspect of this 
program is more than a generous in- 
crease when every other area of the 
Defense Department and every other 
area of Government has been either 
gutted or significantly cut. And so I 
think the judgment we ought to be 
making is the overall impact. 

Now, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Virginia, because I asked this 
question of Mr. Nitze before the For- 
eign Relations Committee and Mr. 
Kampelman, and they did not say it 
was and have not to this day—is the 
potential future deployment currently 
on the table and being negotiated 
against a reduction of current land 
forces and ICBM forces? 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to a question posed by the sen- 
atorial delegation just a few days ago 
in Geneva in two sessions, the answer 
was that the subject has been dis- 
cussed. Now, the time as to when a 
formal proposal will be made should 
be left to the administration. The ad- 
ministration is keenly aware of the 
fact that this was the issue that 
brought the Soviets back to the nego- 
tiating table. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, there is 
a lot of debate, obviously, and we 
could go on forever about what 
brought the Soviets back to the table. 
It seems clear to me that there was 
much impetus for doing so. But let me 
say with respect to the spending issue, 
there is nothing in this amendment 
that would gut the SDI Research Pro- 
gram, nothing whatsoever. 

I spoke with the President of MIT 
the other day, who said, 

You ought to see them. They are buzzing 
around MIT like vultures trying to find pro- 
fessors who want to do some SDI research 
so they can say, “Wow, we have an MIT pro- 
fessor doing SDI research.” 

This from the president of the uni- 
versity. 

We will know what happens then. 
We obligate contracts without know- 
ing for what the heck they are spend- 
ing the money. We are going to spend 
money for these things for many years 
and build momentum, with everybody 
having a piece of the pie. And finally, 
when it comes time to make the con- 
sidered judgment of whether or not, 
this is really what we want to do, ev- 
erybody is going to stand here and say, 
“We can’t pull back now. We can’t do 
this now. Look what the Soviet Union 
is doing now.” It will be too late. It is 
exactly that kind of decision by de- 
fault that I think we ought to be con- 
sidering. 

My distinguished colleague answered 
my question as I thought he would. 
They have not yet put the issue on the 
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table. As long as SDI is not on the 
table, you cannot have an agreement 
in Geneva because the Soviet Union 
would be mindless, mindless to begin 
to agree to reduce their land-based 
missiles, which are 70 percent of their 
force, while we are building a defen- 
sive system that totally renders that 
force useless. They are not going to do 
it. We know they are not going to do 
it. Until they do, arms control talks 
are not real. 

So, Mr. President, that is part of 
what we are voting on today, whether 
or not we are going to make arms con- 
trol talks real and whether or not we 
are going to control spending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time on the amendment has expired. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I wonder 
if my friend from Arizona will yield 
me the 30 seconds they may have left 
for a question for my friend from Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am all out of 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time on the amendment has expired. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Does the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts yield back his 
time? 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, if there is 
any time to yield, I wonder if some- 
one—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is no time. All time has expired, unless 
the Senator seeks unanimous consent. 

Mr. LEVIN. I thank the Chair. I ask 
unanimous consent that I be allowed 1 
minute to ask my friend from Virginia 
a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. 


President, I 
assume I will have a minute to reply. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. We now 
have 2 minutes equally divided. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I am one 
willing to vote for money for research; 
indeed, billions for research, but not 
one penny to test or deploy or develop 
an ABM system, or a component in 
violation of the ABM Treaty. I have 
listened to the description of my 
friend from Massachusetts in terms of 
how he believes the money in this bill 
would violate the treaty. I want to ask 
my friend from Virginia this question: 
Is he stating that there is not any 
money in this bill as it came from com- 
mittee to test, develop, or deploy a 
system or a component in violation of 
the treaty? Is he making that repre- 
sentation to the Senate? 

Mr. WARNER. The testimony that 
we took in the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and the Strategic Subcommit- 
tee—and I am certain the Senator 
from Massachusetts availed himself of 
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that—does not support any other con- 
clusion but that the present program 
of SDI is in full compliance with each 
and every term of the ABM Treaty. 

Mr. LEVIN. Does my friend from 
Virginia oppose any expenditure of 
money at this time to test or develop 
or to deploy an ABM system or compo- 
nent in violation of that treaty? 

Mr. WARNER. The Senator from 
Virginia, at whatever time may be ap- 
propriate, will express his opinion that 
the ABM Treaty should be kept intact 
at this time and supported. 

Mr. LEVIN. So that the Senator 
would oppose any such expenditure? 

Mr. WARNER. I would have to ex- 
amine those expenditures, but in a 
general response I support the ABM 
Treaty. 

Mr. LEVIN. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I repeat, I yield 
back whatever time I have remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time has expired. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
East] is absent due to illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber desiring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 21, 
nays 78, as follows: 

{Rolicall Vote No. 99 Leg.) 
YEAS—21 


Inouye Pell 


Proxmire 
Pryor 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Simon 
Weicker 


Bumpers 
Burdick 


Matsunaga 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 


NAYS—78 


Ford 

Garn 
Glenn 
Goldwater 
Gore 
Gorton 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Hatch 
Hawkins 
Hecht 
Heflin 
Heinz 
Helms 
Hollings 
Humphrey 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Kasten 
Lautenberg 
Laxalt 
Levin 
Long 
Lugar 


Hatfield 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 
Baucus 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Bingaman 


McClure 
McConnell 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Murkowski 
Nickles 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pressler 
Quayle 
Rockefeller 


Thurmond 
Trible 
Wallop 
Warner 
Mathias Wilson 
Mattingly Zorinsky 


NOT VOTING—1 
East 
So the amendment (No. 252) was re- 
jected. 
Mr. WARNER. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment was 
rejected. 


Domenici 
Durenberger 
Evans 

Exon 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

AMENDMENT NO. 198 

(Purpose: To reduce funds authorized for 

the Strategic Defense Initiative and in- 


crease funds for certain programs by an 
amount equal to the reduction.) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, following the dis- 
position of the Kerry amendment, the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROX- 
MIRE] is recognized to offer amend- 
ment No. 198. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unamimous consent that reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin has the floor. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the Chair 
has not obtained order in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thank 
you for assisting the Chair. 

Mr. BYRD. The Chair is required to 
do that. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. PROX- 
MIRE], for himself and Mr. Bumpers, Mr. 
CHAFEE, Mr. Marutas, Mr. Leany, Mr. 
Srmon, Mr. Levin, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. 
RIEGLE, Mr. KENNEDY, and Mr. KERRY, pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 198. 

Mr. WARNER. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 100, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new title; 

TITLE X—STRATEGIC DEFENSE 
INITIATIVE AUTHORIZATION 

Sec. 1001. This title may be cited as the 
“Alternate Strategic Defense Initiative Au- 
thorization Act for Fiscal Year 1986”. 
EXCLUSIVE AUTHORIZATION OF FUNDS FOR STRA- 

TEGIC DEFENSE INITIATIVE PROGRAMS AND AD- 

VANCED STRATEGIC MISSILE SYSTEMS FOR 

FISCAL YEAR 1986 

Sec. 1002. Funds authorized to be appro- 
priated by this title for the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative and for advanced strategic 
missile systems for fiscal year 1986 are in 
lieu of any authorization for the appropria- 
tion of funds for such purposes for such 
fiscal year contained in section 201. 
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AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR STRA- 
TEGIC DEFENSE INITATIVE AND FOR THE AD- 
VANCED STRATEGIC MISSILE SYSTEMS PRO- 
GRAM 


Sec. 1003. (a) Funds are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to the Defense Agencies 
for fiscal year 1986 in the total amount of 
$1,860,200,000 for research, development, 
test, and evalation in connection with the 
Strategic Defense Initiative as follows: 

(1) For the Surveillance, Acquisition, and 
Tracking Program $683,500,000, of which 
amount not more than $49,400,000 may be 
expended for the Boost Surveillance and 
Tracking System Project, not more than 
$48,100,000 may be expended for the Space 
Surveillance and Tracking System Project, 
not more than $121,700,000 may be expend- 
ed for the Optical Surveillance Project and 
not more than $6,200,000 may be expended 
for the Terminal Imaging Radar Demon- 
stration Project. 

(2) For the Directed Energy Weapons Pro- 
gram, $446,800,000, of which not more than 
$169,200,000 may be expended for the 
Space-Based Laser Concepts Project. 

(3) For the Kinetic Energy Weapons Pro- 
gram, $305,000,000, of which not more than 
$28,700,000 may be expended for the Endo 
NNK Test Bed Project; not more than 
$13,200,000 may be expended for the Exo 
NNK Test Bed Project; not more than 
$3,600,000 may be expended for the Hyper- 
velocity Launcher Development Project; not 
more than $31,200,000 may be expended for 
the Kinetic Kill Vehicle Project; and not 
more than $33,600,000 may be expended for 
the Terminal Technologies Intergration 
Project. 

(4) For a new program, to be carried out 
under the Strategic Defense Initiative Orga- 
nization and to be designated as the Hard 
Point Defense Technology Development 
Program, to continue research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation of conventional 
antiballistic missile systems for the defense 
of strategic military targets, $75,000,000. Re- 
search under such new program shall be co- 
ordinated with the present schedule of the 
ICBM survivability effort. 

(5) For the Systems Concepts and Battle 
Management Program, $127,800,000, 

(6) For a new program, to be carried out 
under the Strategic Defense Initiative Orga- 
nization and to be designated as the Threat 
Analysis Program, to conduct research into 
Soviet countermeasures, analyze Soviet of- 
fensive responses, and evaluate the cost ef- 
fectiveness of developing and deploying of- 
fensive nuclear systems to defeat defensive 
systems, $20,000,000. 

(7) For the Survivability, Lethality, and 
Key Technologies Program, $192,900,000, of 
which $72,100,000 may be expended only for 
the System Survivability Project and 
$103,500,000 may be expended only for the 
Lethality and Target Hardening Project. 

(8) For Management Headquarters of the 
Strategic Defense Initiative, $9,200,000. 

(b) Funds are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Air Force for fiscal year 
1986 in the amount of $196,000,000 for re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation in 
connection with the Advanced Strategic 
Missile Systems Program. 

(c) The limitations prescribed in section 
202 shall be inapplicable to funds appropri- 
ated pursuant to this title. 


THREAT ANALYSIS PROGRAM 


Sec. 1004. (a) The Threat Analysis Pro- 
gram provided for in subsection (a)(6) of 
section 1003 shall be carried out as a part of 
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the Air Force Advanced Strategic Missile 
Systems Program. 

(b) The Secretary of the Air Force shall 
submit a report each year to the office of 
the Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the Science Advisor to the Presi- 
dent, the Strategic Defense Evaluation 
Panel (established under section 1005), and 
the Congress on the results of the research 
referred to in section 1003(a)(6). The Secre- 
tary shall submit a classified and unclassi- 
fied version of each such report to the Con- 
gress. 


STRATEGIC DEFENSE EVALUATION PANEL 


Sec. 1005. (a) There is established an inde- 
pendent panel of experts to be known as the 
Strategic Defense Evaluation Panel (herein- 
after in this section referred to as the 
“Panel’’). 

(b) The Panel shall be composed of 8 
members appointed as follows: 

(1) Two members to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

(2) Two members to be appointed by the 
by the minority leader of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

(3) Two members to be appointed by the 
President pro tempore of the Senate upon 
the recommendation of the majority leader 
of the Senate. 

(4) Two members to be appointed by the 
President pro tempore of the Senate upon 
the recommendation of the minority leader 
of the Senate, 

(c) No person may be appointed to the 
Panel who was employed at any time during 
the previous year by the Strategic Defense 
Initiative Organization or by an organiza- 
tion otherwise compensated under contract 
by the Strategic Defense Initiative Organi- 
zation. 

(d) Members of the Panel shall be ap- 
pointed for a term of three years except 
that of the members first appointed to the 
Panel, two shall be appointed for a term of 
one year, three shall be appointed for a 
term of two years, and three shall be ap- 
pointed for a term of three years, as deter- 
mined by lot at the first organizational 
meeting of the Panel. 

(e) It shall be the function of the Panel to 
evaluate defensive research and develop- 
ment activities of the Department of De- 
fense, the technical and programmatic 
status of work within the Strategic Defense 
Initiative Organization, and the effect of 
the Strategic Defense Initiative on United 
States arms control goals and policies and 
United States compliance with existing 
arms control treaties. 

(f) The Panel shall submit classified and 
unclassified reports to the Congress each 
year containing the results of its evalua- 
tions made pursuant to subsection (e) for 
the preceding year together with such rec- 
ommendations for legislative and adminis- 
trative action as it considers appropriate. 
The first such report shall be submitted not 
later than April 1, 1986. 

(g) Panel members shall be subjected to 
appropriate clearance investigations and 
given access to all classified materials perti- 
nent to evaluating the Strategic Defense 
Initiative. 

(h) Expenses of the Panel, for such ad- 
ministrative and staff support-as it may re- 
quire, shall be paid out of funds made avail- 
able for the Strategic Defense Initiative Or- 
ganization. 

REDESIGNATION OF PROJECTS FOR PURPOSES OF 
REPORTING 

Sec. 1006. All Strategic Defense Initiative 

projects on which work is being carried out 
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on the date of the enactment of this Act, 
which the Secretary of Defense estimates 
will cost a total of more than $200,000,000 to 
complete, and on which (before the date of 
the enactment of this Act) no Selected Ac- 
quisition Report was required to be submit- 
ted shall be designated as a major defense 
acquisition program for purposes of section 
139a to title 10, United States Code. 
REQUIREMENT FOR AN ANNUAL REPORT ON THE 
STRATEGIC DEFENSE INITIATIVE 


Sec, 1007. (a) At the same time that the 
Secretary of Defense submits his annual 
budget presentation materials to the Con- 
gress for each fiscal year, beginning with 
fiscal year 1987 and ending with fiscal year 
1991 (but in no event later than March 15 of 
the year in which the fiscal year begins), 
the Secretary of Defense shall submit to the 
Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate, and the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives a 
report on the programs of the Department 
of Defense that constitute the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative and on all other programs of 
the Department of Defense, if any, that 
relate to defense’ against strategic ballistic 
missiles. 

(b) Each report required under subsection 
(a) shall be an update (in classified and un- 
classified form) of the 1985 report on the 
Strategic Defense Initiative submitted to 
the Congress pursuant to section 1102 of 
the Department of Defense Authorization 
Act, 1985 (Public Law 98-525; 98 Stat. 2582), 
and shall be of the same scope and in the 
same format as that report, including the 
information on the Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive required to be submitted to the Con- 
gress pursuant to House Report 98-1086. 


STUDY BY THE DIRECTOR OF THE 
CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE 


Sec. 1008. (a) The Director of the Con- 
gressional Budget Office shall conduct a 
comprehensive study of the impact that 
projected expenditures for Strategic De- 
fense Initiative programs for fiscal years 
1986 through 1991 will likely have on the re- 
search and development budget of the De- 
partment of Defense for each of such years 
and on the research and development 
budget for the entire Federal Government 
for each of such years. 

(b) The Director shall report the results 
of such study to the Congress not later than 
180 days after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 


STUDY BY THE JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 


Sec. 1009. (a) The Joint Economic Com- 
mittee shall conduct a comprehensive study 
of the impact that projected expenditures 
for Strategic Defense Initiative programs 
for fiscal years 1986 through 1991 will likely 
have on the research and development ef- 
forts by the civilian sector of the economy 
for such years. 

(b) The Committee shall report the re- 
sults of such study to the Congress not later 
than 180 days after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 

CONGRESSIONAL COMMITMENT TO THE ABM 

TREATY 


Sec. 1010. (a) The Congress reaffirms the 
commitment of the United States to the 
1972 Treaty on the Limitation of Anti-Bal- 
listic Missile Systems between the Soviet 
Union and the United States and strongly 
believes that special care should be exer- 
cised by the Department of Defense to 
ensure that all research and development 
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programs conducted by the Department be 
conducted in a manner that fully complies 
with the treaty. 

(b) The Congress calls on the Soviet 
Union and the President to take such action 
as may be necessary to reverse the erosion 
of the Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty that has 
occurred over the last decade by using the 
procedures established in the treaty to clari- 
fy any ambiguities concerning permitted 
and prohibited activities with regard to re- 
search, testing, development, and démon- 
strations relating to strategic defense and 
space weapons. 

On page 3, line 4, strike out 
“$2,408,300,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$3,040,800,000". 

On page 3, line 5, strike out 
“$5,049,500,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$5,109,600,000”. 

On page 6, line 23, strike out 
“$11,344,600,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$11,384,600,000"’. 

On page 10, line 3, strike out 
“$8,706,400,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$8,773,800,000"". 

On page 10, line 11, strike out 
“$100,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$144,000,000". 

On page 10, line 12, strike out 
“$192,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$213,500,000”. 

On page 10, between lines 14 ‘and 15, 
insert the following: 

For the Air Force Reserve, $6,500,000. 

On page 108, between lines 20 and 21, 
insert the following new section: 


ADDITIONAL AUTHORITY TO CONSTRUCT AND 
IMPROVE FAMILY HOUSING 


Sec. 2104. The Secretary of the Army may 
construct, acquire, or improve family hous- 
ing units (including land acquisition), as 
such locations as he determines new units or 
improvements are most critically needed, in 
the amount of $120,000,000. Such amount is 
in addition to the amounts provided in sec- 
tions 2102 and 2103. Improvements to exist- 
ing military family housing units shall be 
subject to section 2825 of title 10, United 
States Code. 

On page 121, between lines 18 and 19, 
insert the following new section: 


ADDITIONAL AUTHORITY TO CONSTRUCT AND 
IMPROVE FAMILY HOUSING 


Sec. 2125. The Secretary of the Navy may 
construct, acquire, or improve family hous- 
ing units (including land acquisitions), at 
such locations as he determines new units or 
improvements are most critically needed, in 
the amount of $50,000,000. Such amount is 
in addition to the amounts provided in sec- 
tions 2122 and 2123. Improvements to exist- 
ing military family housing shall be subject 
to section 2825 of title 10, United States 
Code. 

On page 121, line 21, strike out “Sec. 
2125” and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 2126". 

On page 137, between lines 5 and 6, insert 
the following new section: 


ADDITIONAL AUTHORITY TO CONSTRUCT AND 
IMPROVE FAMILY HOUSING 


Sec. 2144. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may construct, acquire, or improve family 
housing units (including land acquisition), 
at such locations as he determines new units 
or improvements are most critically needed, 
in the amount of $70,000,000. Such amount 
is in addition to the amounts provided in 
sections 2142 and 2143. Improvements to ex- 
isting military family housing shall be sub- 
ject to section 2825 of title 10, United States 
Code. 
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On page 137, line 8, strike out “Sec. 2144” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 2145”. 

On page 138, line 9, strike out 
“$3,141,513,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$3,261,513,000". 

On page 138, line 24, strike out 
“$288,080,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“(including improvements under section 
2104), $408,080,000"". 

On. page 140, line 2, strike out 
“$2,323,403,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$2,373,403,000”. 

On page 140, line 20, strike out 
“*$154,000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“(including improvements under section 
2125), $204,000,000”’. 

On page 141, line 18, strike out 
“$2,624,041,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“*$2,694,041,000”. 

On page 142, line 13, strike out 
“‘$212,600,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“Gneluding improvements under section 
2144), $282,600,000". 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
Senator Bumpers, Senator CHAFEE, 
Senator MATHIAS, Senator LEAHY, Sen- 
ator Srmon, Senator Levin, Senator 
MATSUNAGA, Senator RIEGLE, Senator 
KENNEDY, and I offer an amendment 
to provide $1.9 billion for a high-qual- 
ity Strategic Defense Initiative for 
fiscal year 1986. 

This amendment is not the product 
of any one Senator. It is the product 
of four Senators, who have devoted a 
tremendous amount of time and effort 
to the preparation of this amendment. 

As a former Secretary of Navy, Sena- 
tor CHAFEE has had vast experience in 
managing military programs. This ex- 
perience was extremely important in 
drafting this comprehensive measure, 
which seeks to implement some com- 
monsense congressional management 
of the star wars program. 

My good friend from Maryland, Sen- 
ator MATHIAS, is one of the leading €x- 
perts in the Senate on NATO and Eu- 
ropean affairs. As such, he possesses 
an indepth knowledge and insight on 
the impact United States-Soviet stra- 
tegic defenses would have on our mili- 
tary and political alliances in Europe. 
And that impact would be tremendous 
indeed. 

Finally, I want to thank my col- 
league from Arkansas, Senator Bump- 
ERS, for the countless hours he and his 
fine staff put into the preparation of 
this amendment. One of the Senate's 
most knowledgeable arms control spe- 
cialists, Senator BUMPERS has worked 
long and tirelessly and has become 
this Chamber’s most eloquent spokes- 
man for curtailing the nuclear arms 
race through adherence to the SALT 
accords. 

The Armed Services Committee set 
funding for SDI at $2.97 billion. Our 
amendment, at $1.9 billion, would 
result in about a $1.1 billion saving. 

Under our amendment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that $1.1 billion would be trans- 
ferred to critical military readiness ac- 
counts such as ammunition, spare 
parts, trucks, military housing, and 
weapons systems for the Guard and 
Reserve. 
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These are not glamorous programs 
that receive the transferred money 
Mr. President—certainly not as flashy 
as the star wars projects. But they are 
programs that affect our immediate 
military readiness. 

This amendment is the product of 
literally hundreds of hours of inten- 
sive research into the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative by our four offices. 

Our investigation and research of 
the Strategic Defense Initiative began 
as far back as last December and in- 
volved countless briefings by the top 
experts in ballistic missile defense. 

For example, our offices brought in 
all five of SDI’s program managers— 
its senior scientists—for indepth brief- 
ings on what exactly the administra- 
tion was doing with this initiative. 

We called in scientists from this 
country’s top weapons labs involved in 
SDI research—Los Alamos, Lawrence 
Livermore, and Sandia National Lab- 
oratories—to give us the latest update 
on star wars technology. 

We also consulted with numerous 
outside scientists and military experts 
to get their independent assessments 
of star wars. 

We received extensive briefings from 
the Defense Intelligence Agency on 
the Soviet threat, particularly in 
space. 

The $1.9 billion funding level we set 
for SDI in fiscal year 1986 came as a 
result of a close examination of SDI 
goals and what it could prudently 
spend next year to pursue those goals. 

Many distinguished scientists and 
military experts in this country have 
concluded that about $2 billion is all 
SDI can reasonably spend in fiscal 
year 1986. 

For example, Dr. James Schlesinger, 
who was Secretary of Defense under 
Presidents Nixon and Ford, testified 
before the Armed Services Committee 
that a 30- to 35-percent increase in the 
SDI budget for fiscal year 1986 was 
about all the program could handle in 
1 year. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp letters we have 
received from three other former De- 
fense Secretaries—Robert S. McNa- 
mara, Clark M. Clifford, and Elliot 
Richardson—who have endorsed our 
measure and a funding level for SDI in 
the neighborhood of $1.9 billion. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, DC, 
May 10, 1985. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

Deak BILL: A vigorous but prudent pro- 
gram of research in ballistic missile defense 
is very much in the security interest of the 
United States. Therefore, I believe that the 
nation would be best served by a fiscal year 
1985 funding level for such research in the 
neighborhood of $1.9 billion. 

It is particularly important that all such 
research be carried out in a manner fully 
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consistent with the ABM Treaty. To ignore 
such treaty restraints would encourage 
Soviet disregard for it on a scale that would 
dwarf our current concerns about their com- 
pliance. This would seriously damage. U.S. 
and allied security. In view of the large 
spending increases planned for the Strategic 
Defense Initiative and its security implica- 
tion, it is especially important that Congress 
fulfill its responsibilities in monitoring this 
program. 

Accordingly, I endorse measures like those 
contained in S. 879 which seek to achieve 
these objectives. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT S. MCNAMARA. 
CLIFFORD & WARNKE, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 
Washington, DC, May 14, 1985. 
Hon, DALE BUMPERS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR BUMPERS: A prudent pro- 
gram of research in ballistic missile defense 
is very much in the security interest of the 
United States. Therefore, I believe that the 
nation would be best served by a fiscal year 
1986 funding level for such research not to 
exceed $1.9 billion. 

It is preeminently important that all such 
research be carried out in a manner fully 
consistent with the ABM Treaty. To ignore 
such treaty restraints would encourage 
Soviet disregard for it on a scale that would 
dwarf our current concerns about their com- 
pliance. This would seriously damage the 
United States and allied security. In view of 
the large spending increases planned for the 
Strategic Defense Initiative and its security 
implications, it is especially important that 
Congress fulfill its responsibilities in moni- 
toring this program. 

Accordingly, I endorse measures like those 
contained in S. 879 which seek to achieve 
these objectives. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARK M. CLIFFORD, 

MILBANK, TWEED, HADLEY & McC oy, 

Washington, DC, May 31, 1985. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear BILL: A vigorous but prudent pro- 
gram of research in ballistic missile defense 
is very much in the security interest of the 
United States. Therefore, I believe that the 
nation would be best served by a fiscal year 
1986 funding level for such research in the 
neighborhood of $1.9 billion. 

It is particularly important that all such 
research be carried out in a manner fully 
consistent with the ABM Treaty. To ignore 
such treaty restraints would encourage 
Soviet disregard for it on a scale that would 
dwarf our current concerns about their com- 
pliance, This would seriously damage U.S. 
and allied security. In view of the large 
spending increases planned for the Strategic 
Defense Initiative and its security implica- 
tions, it is especially important that. Con- 
gress fulfill its responsibilities in monitoring 
this program. 

Accordingly, I endorse measures like those 
contained in S. 879 which seek to achieve 
these objectives. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely, 
ELLIOTT L. RICHARDSON. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
my nearly 28 years in the Senate, this 
is the first time I have seen an amend- 
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ment which has been supported by 
such a diversity of former Secretaries 
of Defense, people who are obviously 
expert, people who have dedicated 
much of their lives to a strong military 
force. I think that their testimony and 
their position should carry consider- 
able weight with the Senate. 

As they said in their letters to us, a 
vigorous but prudent program of re- 
search into ballistic missile defenses is 
very much in the national security in- 
terests of this country. 

Under our amendment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, every program in the administra- 
tion’s SDI budget would be allowed to 
increase. 

In fact, some projects, which are 
critical to the SDI effort are allowed 
to increase even higher than 33 per- 
cent. These projects include the 
system survivability project, the letha- 
lity and hardening project, and the 
space logistic project. 

In each of the other 20 basic and ad- 
vanced technology projects in SDI, our 
amendment would allow a 30-percent 
increase in funding over fiscal year 
1985. 

Only in the technology demonstra- 
tion projects—that is, the projects 
where SDI is rushing to demonstrate 
some piece of hardware—does our 
amendment slow the increase in fund- 
ing. There is still an increase but it 
will be slowing. 

And I repeat, all we are doing in 
these projects is slowing the increase 
to 4 percent. We are not zeroing out 
the project or cutting its budget. We 
are simply pacing these projects more 
so they do not get too far ahead on us. 

And we are doing this for a very 
good reason. 

President Reagan has insisted that 
the Strategic Defense Initiative is a 
long-term research project in its very 
early stages at this point and—this is 
President Reagan speaking—‘“Is not 
based on any single or preconceived 
notion of what an effective defense 
would look like.” The President has 
stressed that he wants SDI to explore 
a “wide range of technologies,” again 
his words. 

Unfortunately, his SDI budget 
would end up doing exactly the oppo- 
site. 

The SDI budget the President sent 
to Congress would have one-third of 
the $3.7 billion requested—more than 
$1 billion—going to technology: demon- 
stration projects. These are projects 
where an actual piece of hardware is 
tested in space or on the ground. 

What is wrong with spending such a 
colossal amount of money on technol- 
ogy demonstrations at such an early 
stage of the SDI research? 

Four things: 

First, we may be pumping hundreds 
of millions of dollars into space dem- 
onstration projects that may not have 
any military value later when we learn 
more about other technologies. 
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The hundreds of millions of dollars 
the administration wants to pump into 
demonstrating space-based chemical 
lasers is a perfect example. This is one 
of our more mature technologies, so 
SDI is rushing to prove that it can get 
some type of laser station in the air. 
But a number of scientists—including 
star wars supporters like Dr. Edward 
Teller—have concluded that space- 
based chemical laser will not have 
much military utility. 

Why? 

Because we would have to deploy too 
many of these satellites in space to 
cover the Soviet targets at all times; 
because we would have to keep vast 
stores of equipment and chemicals in 
space to operate these systems, at a 
tremendous cost; and because these 
huge space systems would be extreme- 
ly vulnerable to Soviet attack. 

Second, the problem with rushing 
into demonstration projects is that 
they tend to freeze the technology 
being demonstrated before it is fully 
mature. All the research effort ends 
up going into getting the hardware 
into the air rather than developing 
further the technology. And that 
guarantees a less than full capability 
for your weapons system. 

Third, technology demonstration 


projects tend to absorb money from 
other research projects, particularly 
when the demonstrations run into the 
inevitable cost overruns. This tends to 
eliminate the possibility of better solu- 
tions, particularly among research 
projects where the technology is not 


as mature. 

And fourth, the technology demon- 
strations SDI plans seem headed 
toward violations of the ABM Treaty. 
And if they do not violate the ABM 
Treaty, they are likely to raise serious 
compliance questions. 

Mr. President, one of the other goals 
of the SDI Program, in addition to ex- 
ploring various technology options, is 
to be able to respond to the ongoing 
Soviet ABM effort. 

While the Soviets, of course, lead us 
in deployed ABM systems, those sys- 
tems are based on technology we had 
10 to 20 years ago. Overall, the United 
States has a sizeable lead over the So- 
viets in ballistic missile defense tech- 
nology. 

We rejected that kind of technology 
that is deployed. We did so because we 
were convinced that it would not work, 
it would not do the job. 

Inspite of the fact that we are ahead 
of the Soviet Union clearly in technol- 
ogy, I think we all agree that we 
should maintain a vigorous research 
program in ballistic missile defenses— 
if for no other reason than to serve as 
a hedge against a Soviet technological 
surprise or against a Soviet breakout 
of the ABM Treaty. 

Unfortunately, the SDI Program as 
it is now structured has seriously 
downgraded research into convention- 
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al ABM systems and in its place is pur- 
suing research into far-out technol- 
ogies. 

What has been downgraded has been 
research that offers-the most immedi- 
ate hedge to a near-term Soviet break- 
out of the ABM Treaty. 

The Armed Services Committee real- 
ized this and in its report on the fiscal 
year 1986 DOD authorization recom- 
mended that “a higher priority should 
be assigned to research on near-term 
deployment options in support of our 
deterrent capability.” That was the 
Senate Armed Services Committee po- 
sition. 

Our amendment, Mr. President, 
therefore, would redirect some funds 
to continue R&D into conventional 
ABM systems. 

More importantly, our amendment 
would double the budget of the Ad- 
vanced Strategic Missile Systems Pro- 
gram. This is the Air Force Penetra- 
tion Aids Program. In the event of a 
Soviet breakout from the ABM Treaty 
the penaids technology would likely be 
our most immediate and our most ef- 
fective hedge to ensure that our offen- 
sive nuclear forces got through any 
Soviet missile defense. 

Perhaps the most critical questions 
SDI must answer, Mr. President, were 
the two posed by the administration’s 
chief arms control adviser, Ambassa- 
dor Paul Nitze. 


In a February 20 speech, which the 
State Department has circulated 
widely now as a policy statement of 
this administration, Ambassador Nitze 
said that before a star wars system is 
deployed it must meet two important 
conditions: 

First, the system must be survivable 
in the face of Soviet countermeasures 
and an increased offensive threat. 

And second, the system must be cost 
effective at the margin. 

Unfortunately, the SDI Program, as 
it is presently structured, has no 
formal mechanism to adequately ad- 
dress these two important questions. 

We believe that at a minimum, 1 per- 
cent of every annual SDI budget 
should be devoted to a program that 
would research these two important 
questions that Ambassador Nitze has 
raised. 

Therefore, our amendment would es- 
tablish a Threat Analysis Program in 
SDI funded at $20 million for fiscal 
year 1986. This program would investi- 
gate possible Soviet countermeasures 
to a star wars system. It would analyze 
Soviet offensive responses to a U.S. de- 
fense system. And it would evaluate 
the cost effectiveness of offensive nu- 
clear forces for defeating a defensive 
system. 

Mr. President, if we are going to 
meet the ¿standard proposed by Mr. 
Nitze we have to have the data, and 
there is no evidence that we are going 
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to get that data unless we have this 
kind of a program. 

This program would serve as a red 
team to SDI and would submit an 
annual report to the Pentagon, the 
President, and Congress on its re- 
search. 

Mr. President, this morning I ap- 
peared on the Columbia Broadcasting 
System news with General Abraham- 
son to discuss this matter, and Gener- 
al Abrahamson’s position was that the 
red team that I want to set up and we 
want to set up in this amendment is 
unnecessary. He said SDI already has 
a red team that is analyzing the Soviet 
threat. 

I disagree, and I want to explain 
why I disagree, because I have great 
admiration and respect for General 
Abrahamson. He is an extraordinarily 
able man and is doing an excellent job. 

The reason I disagree is that the 
threat analysis research the SDI is 
conducting is not buried deep within 
the program. In fact, you have to look 
hard to find it. 

Within SDI there is the Systems and 
Battle. Management Program. Within 
that program there is a systems archi- 
tecture project. Within that project, 
there is a task devoted to threat analy- 
sis. 

Just think of it. The ability of the 
star wars system to survive in the face 
of a Soviet threat is one of the two 
most important hurdles of SDI, ac- 
cording to Ambassador Paul Nitze, and 
you have to practically use a micro- 
scope to find where they are doing 
threat analysis research in the star 
wars program. 

To put in prespective the attention 
that that threat analysis now is receiv- 
ing in this program, just take a look at 
the unclassified 1985 report to Con- 
gress on the Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive made by the Department of De- 
fense. In that 104-page report only one 
short paragraph is devoted to the 
threat task. That is buried within this 
system’s architecture project. 

What our amendment does is to 
make the red team the real McCoy. 
We would double the funding for 
threat analysis. We would make it a 
separate program. The program would 
be under SDI. It would be run by the 
Air Force Penetration Aids Program, 
since they are the experts in counter- 
measures to overcome a ballistic mis- 
sile defense, and we would require the 
threat analysis program to report to 
the Pentagon, the White House, and 
the Congress on its research. This way 
we would have a real red team to 
study this all-important question. 

We believe at least 1 percent of the 
SDI budget should go through threat 
analysis. That is why we funded it at 
$20 million in our amendment. 

Mr. President, our amendment con- 
tains several other important provi- 
sions. 
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It requires that major research 
projects be designated programs to 
provide for better congressional over- 
sight of them. 

It requires the Secretary of Defense 
to submit the same reports on SDI for 
the fiscal 1987 budget as he did for the 
fiscal 1986 budget. 

It reaffirms the U.S. commitment to 
the ABM Treaty, calls on the United 
States and U.S.S.R. to reverse the ero- 
sion that has occurred in the treaty, 
and urges that SDI's research be fully 
compliant with the treaty. 

It requires a study by the Congres- 
sional Budget Office and the Joint 
Economic Committee on the impact of 
SDI research on military and civilian 
R&D efforts. 

These studies, incidentially, would 
be critically important. SDI officials 
have estimated that the fiscal year 
1986 budget alone would require the 
hiring of tens of thousands of extra 
scientists and engineers. 

The obvious question is, Where will 
all these scientists and engineers come 
from? What other valuable research in 
military and civilian R&D projects will 
be shortchanged as a result of this 
massive drain on our pool of scientists 
and engineers? 

Unfortunately, we think, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in. this body consistently about 
the money that these programs cost, 
and we should, but we ignore the real 
resources and assets behind that 
money. One of our most precious and 
vital assets in short supply, of course, 
are our expert scientists and engi- 
neers. 

And finally, this amendment would 
set up a very important review panel. 

President Reagan has said that the 
SDI Research Program was estab- 
lished to “provide to a future Presi- 
dent and a future Congress the techni- 
cal knowledge necessary to support a 
decision in the early 1990’s on whether 
to develop and deploy such advanced 
defensive systems.” 

So not only does the President have 
to make the decision whether to 
deploy, so does the Congress. 

Therefore, in order for the Congress 
to make this critically important deci- 
sion, it will need the objective analysis 
and evaluation of this country’s top 
scientists and experts in defense and 
arms control. 

Our amendment would establish an 
independent and congressionally ap- 
pointed panel of experts who would 
review the SDI technology and report 
to Congress annually on its progress 
and its implications for U.S. national 
security policy. 

Let me emphasize that this panel 
would not be running the SDI Pro- 
gram. It would just be reviewing and 
evaluating the program. 

As I have said, Mr. President, the 
$1.1 billion in savings from the SDI 
budget would be transferred to mili- 
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tary readiness accounts that need that 
money now. 

Our ammunition reserves have been 
chronically underfunded. This is not 
my view but rather the assessment of 
the Armed Services Committee. Our 
amendment would add $552.1 million 
for Army. war reserve ammunition and 
$110.4 million for Army training am- 
munition. 

The Army also has been short of 5- 
and 10-ton trucks to get ammunition 
and equipment to the field. Our 
amendment would add back $60 mil- 
lion to buy these trucks. I would also 
add back $40 million that was cut by 
the committee for Navy aircraft spare 
parts. 

To compensate for earlier DOD cuts, 
the Air Force would receive $67 mil- 
lion for CBU-87, combined effect mu- 
nitions. 

We all realize that this Nation’s 
Guard and Reserve units, which are so 
important to our conventional defense 
posture, suffer from severe equipment 
shortages, Under our amendment, the 
Guard and Reserve would receive $72 
million for 33 millimeter gun pods, 
Sidewinder missile procurement and 
modification, improved TOW vehicle 
trainers, and fire support team vehi- 
cles. 

These items will not produce the 
flashy headlines that laser battle sta- 
tions or particle beam weapons do. But 
they would make our guardsmen and 
reservists better prepared to deal with 
the kind of conflicts we would likely 
face in the immediate future. 

My good friend and colleague from 
California, Senator Wrison, recently 
held a hearing at Fort Ord, near Mon- 
terey, during which he learned that 
2,500 military families there are on 
year-long waiting lists for housing on 
post. He also found that 1,000 more 
military families are living in sub- 
standard rentals, He found many mili- 
tary families are sharing single-family 
rentals with other families. 

He also found that other military 
families are living in tents and camp- 
ers with few showers and flush. toilets. 

Tents and campers, Mr. President! 

I say this Congress has no business 
putting gold-plated hardware in space 
as long as we cannot put our military 
personnel—the people who are laying 
their lives on the line for this coun- 
try—in decent housing. 

Our amendment, therefore, would 
add $240 million to build new housing 
and rehabilitate old units. 

Let me end Mr. President by saying 
that this Senator takes a back seat to 
no one in favoring a strong defense for 
this Nation. A defense second to none. 

But we should have a defense that 
works. 

We should have a defense that we 
can afford. 
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And we should have a defense that 
meets our real national security inter- 
ests. 

Whether star wars does all this, time 
will tell. 

Many Members—myself included— 
think it will not. Others think it will. 

But regardless of which way a 
Member comes out on star wars at the 
moment, the research we are conduct- 
ing into this idea should make some 
sense. 

It should be vigorous, but prudent 
research. 

It should be research that addresses 
our national security interests. 

And it should be research that still 
allows us to meet our immediate mili- 
tary readiness needs. 

Our amendment does this, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I therefore strongly urge its 
adoption. 

I ask unanimous consent that a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis of our amend- 
ment be printed in the RECORD, as well 
as a table showing how the SDI pro- 
grams and projects would be funded 
under our amendment. 

I also ask unanimous consent that a 
New York Times column on star wars 
by Dr. Sidney Drell, codirector of the 
Stanford University Center for Inter- 
national Security and Arms Control, 
and Ambassador Gerard Smith, chief 
negotiator for SALT I and the ABM 
Treaty, also be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION-ANALYSIS 

Sec. 1003(a) This sets the overall funding 
level for SDI in FY86 at $1.8602 billion, 
which is an increase of $463 million (33%) 
over the FY85 appropriation of $1.3972 bil- 
lion. The Administration had requested 
$3.7223 billion for FY86, an increase of 
$2.3251 billion over FY85 (166%). The Alter- 
nate Strategic Defense Initiative (ASDI) 
would cut the Administration’s request by 
$1.8621 billion. 

Sec. 1003(a)(1) The Surveillance Program 
would be allowed to.grow at an overall rate 
of 25% from $546 million in FY85 to $683.5 
million in FY86. Because technology demon- 
strations are much too premature at this 
point in the strategic defense effort and can 
only do damage to attaining the goals of 
SDI, the funding increase for the two tech- 
nology demonstration projects under the 
Surveillance Program—the Optical Surveil- 
lance Project and the Terminal Imaging 
Radar Project—would be held to 4%. Fund- 
ing for the other nine technology research 
projects would increase by 30%. 

Sec. 1003(a)(2) The Directed Energy 
Weapons Program would be allowed to grow 
at an overall rate of 19% from $376.3 million 
in FY85 to $446.8 million in FY86. Funding 
for the Ground-Based Laser Concepts, 
Space-Based Particle Beam Concepts and 
Nuclear Driven Concepts projects would be 
allowed to increase by 30%. A number of 
concerns, however, have been raised by SDI 
proponents and critics alike over the value 
of space-based chemical lasers in a defensive 
system because of (a) their vulnerability to 
attack, (b) the costly redundancy involved 
in maintaining laser satellites on station at 
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all times, and (b) the vast amount of equip- 
ment and energy stores that would be 
placed at risk in space. Because the technol- 
ogy demonstration planned in the Space- 
Based Laser Concepts Project is premature 
and highly questionable at this point, fund- 
ing for this program would hold to a 4% in- 
crease. 

Sec. 1003(aX3) The Kinetic Energy Weap- 
ons Program also would be allowed to grow 
at an overall rate of 19% from $256 in FY85 
to $305 million in FY86. Funding for the 
five technology research projects (Projects 
0001-0005) would be allowed to increase by 
30%. Again, because the technology demon- 
stration in Projects 0006-0011 are prema- 
ture until SDI planners have a better idea 
of the basic technology requirements (par- 
ticularly in terminal and midcourse de- 
fense), funding for these projects would be 
held to a 4% increase. 

Sec. 1003(a)(4) It is important that one of 
the goals of SDI be to serve as a hedge 
against Soviet breakout of the ABM Treaty. 
Deploying penetration aids and other coun- 
termeasures could be the most immediate 
response to a Soviet defensive system. How- 
ever, to protect ourselves against technolog- 
ical surprise by the Soviets, it is also impor- 
tant to continue R&D of conventional anti- 
ballistic missile systems, within the con- 
straints of the ABM Treaty, which was con- 
ducted before the establishment of SDI. Un- 
fortunately, SDI as it is now structured seri- 
ously downgrades R&D for conventional 
ABM systems. This section, therefore, 
would establish a new program within SDI, 
entitled Hard Point Defense Technology 
Development and funded at $75 million for 
FY86, which would continue RDT&E into 
conventional ABM systems for the defense 
of strategic military targets. The figure 
would grow over the next several years. 

Sec. 1003(a)(5) The Systems Concepts and 
Battle Management Program would be al- 
lowed to grow at an overall rate of 30% from 
$99 million in FY85 to $127.8 million in 
FY86. This funding increase would be more 
than enough to accommodate the battle 
management research and systems analysis 
that needs to be conducted at this early 
stage of the SDI technology development. 

Sec. 1003(aX6) As the Fletcher Panel 
noted, SDI system survivability in the face 
of Soviet countermeasures is a critical 
hurdle for any defensive system: It is there- 
fore important to begin a vigorous research 
program within SDI, which would investi- 
gate possible Soviet countermeasures, ana- 
lyze Soviet offensive responses and evaluate 
the cost effectiveness of offensive nuclear 
forces for defeating defensive systems. At 
the very minimum, 1% of the SDI budget 
should be allocated to a program that would 
perform this all important research. This 
section, therefore, establishes a new pro- 
gram within SDI, titled Threat Analysis and 
funded at $20 million for FY86, which in 
effect would institutionalize a Red Team 
within SDI. Sec. 4.(a) further specifies that 
the Air Forces’ Advanced Strategic Missile 
Systems Program, which specializes in'coun- 
termeasures research, will serve as the exe- 
cuting agent for the Threat Analysis Pro- 
gram. In addition, an annual report on the 
Threat Analysis Program's research shall be 
submitted to the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
White House Science Adviser, the Congress, 
and the Strategic Defense Evaluation Panel, 
which would be established in Sec. 5(a). 

Sec. 1003(a7) Because of the importance 
of projects within the Survivability Letha- 
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lity and Key Technologies Program, overall 
funding would be allowed to increase by 
72% from $112 million in FY85 to $192.9 
million in FY86. One of the major obstacles 
facing SDI is the vulnerability of space- 
based components. Accordingly, funding for 
the System Survivability Project and the 
Lethality and Target Hardening Project 
would be allowed to increase per the Admin- 
istration’s request (99% and 63% respective- 
ly). The remaining funds would be distribut- 
ed between the Space Power and Conversion 
Project and the Space Logistics Project. 

Sec. 1003(a)(8) Funding for the new Man- 
agement Headquarters Program would be 
allowed to increase at the Administration's 
request from $8 million to $9.2 million, 

Sec. 1003(b) The Air Force’s Advanced 
Strategic Missile Systems (ASMS) program 
conducts research into the improvement of 
U.S. ICBM systems, such as penetration 
aids and countermeasures to Soviet defen- 
sive systems. The work of ASMS, therefore, 
is critical as a hedge to a possible Soviet 
breakout of the ABM Treaty. The ASMS 
appropriation for FY85 was $98 million, and 
the Administration requested an increase to 
$173.9 million. The Alternate Strategic De- 
fense Initiative would go even further, dou- 
bling the ASMS budget to $196 million. 

Sec. 1005(a) As the President has stated, 
the SDI research program has been estab- 
lished to “provide to a future President and 
a future Congress the technical knowledge 
necessary to support a decision in the early 
1990's on whether to develop and deploy 
such advanced defensive systems.” In order 
for the Congress to make this important de- 
cision, it will need the objective analysis and 
evaluation of experts in defense, arms con- 
trol and ballistic missile defense technology. 
This section therefore establishes a senior- 
level, congressionally appointed panel of ex- 
perts to monitor and report to Congress an- 
nually on SDI technology and its implica- 
tions for U.S. arms control policy. 

Sec. 1006. Because SDI projects are be- 
coming so large, it is important that the 
Congress have the means to properly over- 
see the work in this major research effort. 
This section requires that SDI projects, 
which the Secretary of Defense estimates 
will cost more than $200 million to com- 
plete, will be designated as programs, The 
$200 million threshold is same threshold 
used by the SAR. 

Sec. 1007. This section is self-explanatory. 
It imposes generally the same reporting re- 
quirements called for in the FY85 Defense 
Authorization on SDI goals, program expla- 
nations, consultations with the allies, and 
impact on the ABM Treaty. 

Sec. 1008. and Sec. 1009. These sections 
are self-explanatory. They would have the 
CBO study the impact of SDI research on 
the R&D budget within DoD and the entire 
federal budget, and report to Congress. The 
Joint Economic Committee also would be 
tasked with studying the impact of SDI re- 
search on the civilian sector of the economy 
and reporting to Congress on its findings, 

Sec. 1010.a. This section also is self-ex- 
planatory. It reaffirms Congress’ commit- 
ment to the 1972 ABM Treaty and urges 
that all SDI research be conducted in a 
manner that fully complies with the treaty. 

Sec. 1010.b. Using language from Secre- 
tary of State George Shultz, this section 
calls on the U.S. and U.S.S.R, to “reverse” 
the erosion in the ABM Treaty and settle 
any compliance questions in the Standing 
Consultative Commission. 
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SDI ALTERNATE BUDGET 
[Current year doliars, in millions) 
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Fiscal year Fiscal year Plus percent 


1986 request over fiscal 


1984 
j year 1985 


appropriation 
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KEEP A FIRM EYE ON “STAR Wars” 
(By Sidney D. Drell and Gerard C. Smith) 


WASHINGTON.—A central component of the 
proposed defense budget for fiscal 1986, 
under consideration in Congress now, is a 
staggering 166 percent increase in funding 
for the Strategic Defense Initiative, or “Star 
Wars.” This requested increase, to $3.7 bil- 
lion, raises serious questions about the di- 
rection that Star Wars research will take 
and its impact on our national security. 

Certainly, the country needs vigorous re- 
search into the technology of ballistic mis- 
sile defense. That is the only way to hedge 
against Soviet technological advances or 
possible abrogation of the 1972 Anti-Ballis- 
tic Missile Treaty. But it is crucial that the 
research be conducted in full compliance 
with that treaty, in a manner that does not 
exploit its ambiguities or circumvent its re- 
strictions. Otherwise, the ABM treaty—the 
single most important achievement to date 
in the superpowers’ effort to reduce the risk 
of nuclear conflict—may be the first casual- 
ty of Star Wars. 

The research should also examine a wide 
range of technologies, without directly or 
indirectly committing the United States to 
developing a system that could be ineffec- 
tive or destabilizing, or both. The Star Wars 
program does exactly the opposite. 

There is considerable evidence that pre- 
mature “demonstrations,” or tests, of new 


technology tend to distort research and 
compromise the search for better solutions. 
Overly accelerated programs can thus con- 
strict rather than increase the range of 
technology options. Yet this is exactly the 
Administration’s approach in this case. We 
are already developing and planning to test 
new types of hardware—such as airborne 
optical sensors—that raise serious questions 
about our compliance with the ABM treaty. 

There are good reasons for the United 
States to continue research on the limited 
defense of “hardened” military targets: we 
have no other prospects for decreasing the 
vulnerability of our existing land-based 
Minuteman and MX missiles. But the 1986 
Star Wars budget would in fact lessen the 
President's ability to undertake a defense of 
hardened military targets. The current re- 
search is focused on far-off technologies to 
be used in an invulnerable defense of the 
population—a much more ambitious and 
questionable project—while research into 
the more plausible ballistic missile defense 
technologies has been seriously downgrad- 
ed. 

Fortunately, more and more members of 
Congress, on both sides of the aisle, are be- 
ginning to question the program's acceler- 
ated funding and misplaced priorities. A bi- 
partisan group of Senators has introduced 
legislation to increase the funding by 33 per- 
cent, to $1.9 billion in fiscal 1986—a substan- 


tial jump. But their “alternative budget” 
would also redirect the Star Wars pro- 
gram—away from premature tests of hard- 
Ware and toward high-quality research 
within the limits of the ABM treaty. 

We agree with the President's arms con- 
trol adviser, Paul H. Nitze, that two impor- 
tant conditions must be met before defen- 
sive weapons are deployed: they must be 
judged “survivable” and cost-effective. Un- 
fortunately, however, there is no mecha- 
nism to provide the President or Congress 
with an objective evaluation of how success- 
fully the Star Wars program is meeting 
those criteria. 

An independent panel of experts, appoint- 
ed by and responsible to Congress, should 
monitor the technical progress of the re- 
search, keeping an eye on the Nitze criteria 
and advising the Government on the pro- 
gram’s broader impact on our arms control 
and defense policy. It should include a “Red 
team” to keep careful track of the counter- 
measures being developed in the Soviet 
Union and challenge those in the Star Wars 
program to keep abreast of them. Finally, it 
should monitor whether or not the research 
is consistent with our obligations under the 
ABM Treaty. 

Congress cannot afford to be merely a 
cheerleader. It cannot write the checks for 
the Star Wars program yet leave all the im- 
portant decisions to the White House and 
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the Strategic Defense Initiative Organiza- 
tion. Congress has a constitutional responsi- 
bility to control the purse strings and over- 
see the program. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
before I yield the floor to my good 
friend from Maryland, let me say that 
I understand there are technical prob- 
lems with the amendment. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the amendment be 
in order. This does not change the 
substance of the amendment in any 
way, but it meets the problem involved 
because there have been changes in 
the bill which have been made since 
the amendment was originally drafted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. NUNN. Reserving the right to 
object, has the Senator from Virginia 
looked at this? I believe the Senator 
from Wisconsin is asking unanimous 
consent to make minor technical modi- 
fications in his amemdment. Is that 
what they are? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. This is correct. 

Mr. NUNN. Could the Senator re- 
state that? I think the Senator from 
Virginia needs to give us his attention 
on this. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. Presidnt, the 
amendment was originally drafted 
from the bill as it came from the com- 
mittee, as I understand it. There have 
been changes in the bill since that 
time. Therefore, the amendment, as 
drafted technically does not go to the 
places in the original bill. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, as a 
courtesy to the Senator, this side 
would have no objection. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I have no 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, I 
very much thank the managers. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

(Mr. WILSON assumed the chair.] 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, this 
amendment, as the Senator from Wis- 
consin has explained, would reduce 
the strategic defense initiative [SDI] 
budget. for fiscal year 1986 from $2.9 
billion to $1.9 billion. It should be un- 
derstood that the amendment would 
not reduce defense spending below the 
mark already established by the 
Senate Budget and Armed Services 
Committee, but would transfer the ap- 
proximately $1 billion saved to sorely 
needed spare parts accounts, National 
Guard and Reserve units and ser- 
vicewide housing programs. 

All of us who support this amend- 
ment agree on several very important, 
general points: First, that robust re- 
search and development into conven- 
tional ballistic missile defenses must 
continue; second, that the SDI pro- 
gram must be crafted in such a way as 
to permit the most cost-effective allo- 
cation of resources for this essential 
goal, and third, that the SDI Program 
in its present configuration will not 
help in achieving this goal. 
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The $1.86 billion funding level that 
would be authorized by our amend- 
ment represents a 33-percent increase 
in SDI spending over last year. And 
that, Mr. President, represents a 
larger increase than for any other por- 
tion of the Department of Defense 
fiscal 1986 budget. It is, however, 
lower than the 170-percent increase in 
SDI funding that is sought by the 
Pentagon. Under our amendment, 
every program in the SDI account 
would still experience real growth. 

Now, in addtion to establishing a 
lower funding level for SDI, our 
amendment would increase support 
for the most promising, near-term 
BMD technologies. It does this by cre- 
ating a Hard Point Defense Technolo- 
gy Development Program to improve 
our knowledge of conventional ABM 
systems for the defense of strategic 
military targets—the best possible 
hedge against early Soviet breakout of 
the 1972 ABM Treaty. 

The amendment also establishes a 
strategic defense evaluation panel 
composed of independent experts ap- 
pointed by both Houses of Congress to 
conduct annual reviews of the SDI 
Program as it takes shape. 

The challenge from President 
Reagan to the scientific community 2 
years ago was to render strategic of- 
fensive nuclear weapons obsolete, to 
use the President’s word, and that 
challenge has gradually come to rest 
in the offices of the strategic defense 
initiative organization. And as the SDI 
Program has come into a semblance of 
focus over these 2 years, one fact, at 
least, has emerged: Neither the United 
States nor the Soviet Union ever has 
contemplated or undertaken a military 
project of such overwhelming, and I 
might say, daunting proportions. 

The SDI is daunting in all of its as- 
pects. Its prospective ultimate cost— 
not to mention the enormous expendi- 
tures over the next 5 years—but the 
prospective ultimate costs are prob- 
ably impossible to estimate. The more 
exact estimate you get from the so- 
called experts, the less accurate it 
probably will be. But as a rough at- 
tempt at an estimate, we have to look 
at the $2 trillion mark—$2 trillion. In 
addition to the dollar costs, there are 
at least four painstakingly crafted 
international and bilateral accords de- 
fining the kinds of military activities 
the superpowers may properly pursue 
in outer space, and all of them are en- 
dangered if the United States and the 
Soviet Union maintain their present 
courses. 

Then there is the question of our 
allies and of their reaction to the stra- 
tegic defense initiative. In my opinion, 
the United States has not yet ade- 
quately explained exactly how the 
safety net envisioned by the President 
will also protect our allies in Europe 
and elsewhere. 
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A national leader in one of the 
NATO nations told me recently that 
the presentation of star wars in 
Europe was a “disaster” for the United 
States and for NATO. And he further 
called it a “gift to Soviet propaganda.” 
Those words of warning come from a 
proven friend of America. Dr. Colin S. 
Gray, no fan of the Soviet Union, and 
an ardent supporter of the Strategic 
Defense Initiative, asked the following 
question in his new book titled ‘‘Mis- 
siles Against War”: 

If impenetrable (to ballistic missile and air 
breathing threats) astrodomes can be erect- 
ed over superpower (and allied) homelands, 
has the world been made “safe” for nonnu- 
clear war? In such a world, what would 
deter a Soviet attack against Europe? 


That, Mr. President, is a question 
worth asking. Nor has the administra- 
tion done enough in the way of dem- 
onstrating the type of technological 
role that our allies might be able to 
play in SDI development. 

Indeed, that inadequacy is illustrat- 
ed by the fact that France, Norway, 
and Denmark all have stated within 
the last 3 weeks that, they do not 
intend to participate in the SDI 
project. 

Reports recently submitted to the 
North Atlantic Assembly by legislators 
from the United States, Britain, 
Canada, and West Germany suggest 
that the strategic defense initiative 
could cause serious divisions in the 
Western alliance. 

Another source of concern is the fas- 
cination the Pentagon seems to have 
for spending billions of dollars for the 
most idiosyncratic aspects of a strate- 
gic defense. I have in mind a number 
of the demonstration projects that are 
part of the fiscal 1986 SDI request. 
Not only do I doubt that such systems 
ever could provide the level of protec- 
tion needed for effective strategic de- 
fense, but these more ambitious, fu- 
turistic projects syphon off funds from 
accounts’ where the money truly is 
needed. Our amendment would strictly 
limit growth in those accounts to pre- 
vent depleting. more realistic near- 
term options of much needed research 
and development dollars. 

Now, the entire question of SDI 
funding is intimately related to an- 
other issue with which we wrestle reg- 
ularly: the issue of U.S. ICBM modern- 
ization. It is a relationship that bears 
intense scrutiny. 

Earlier this year I supported the rec- 
ommendations of the Scowcroft Com- 
mission for limited deployment of the 
MX missile. I did so largely out of the 
belief that the Scowcroft Commission 
fundings paved the way for a biparti- 
san national security policy that both 
the President and the Congress could 
embrace. The heart of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations, as I under- 
stand it, was the eventual: transition 
from heavy MIRV’ed ICBM’s like the 
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MX or the SS-18 and the SS-19 to 
smaller, more stabilizing, single-war- 
head ICMB’s. This approach makes 
sense to me if what we are trying to 
accomplish is making each U.S. ICBM 
a less appealing, less lucrative target. 
This could persuade the Soviet Union 
to be less reliant on its huge, land- 
based, MIRV'ed ICBM force. So in ad- 
dition to addressing an American defi- 
ciency in hard target capability, the 
MX seemed worth supporting as the 
transitional system envisioned by the 
Scowcroft Commission. 

Now, into this picture of a world 
populated by single warhead ICBM’s 
of a world in which less lucrative indi- 
vidual targets supposedly create an in- 
centive to reduce offensive strategic 
capabilities on both sides, where does 
the strategic defense initiative fit? The 
simple answer, Mr. President, is that 
the strategic defense initiative does 
not fit. 

Yet, incredible as it may seem, the 
Congress and the Pentagon are march- 
ing quickstep down divergent paths: 
The SDI path, which encourages the 
Soviet Union to proliferate warheads, 
penetration aids, and decoys in the 
largest numbers possible as an inex- 
pensive way of overwhelming incred- 
ibly costly U.S. defenses; and the other 
path recommended by the Scowcroft 
Commission, which presumably cre- 
ates incentives for both the United 
States and the Soviet Union to de- 
MIRV, to deploy more survivable, sta- 
bilizing strategic missiles. Unless I am 
terribly wrong, it seems unwise for the 
United States to pursue two such. con- 
tradictory and costly courses. For the 
small ICBM route is expensive also, 
but not nearly as expensive as the two- 
pronged offensive and defensive arms 
race that star wars encourages. Star 
wars is a torpedo, it is a torpedo aimed 
at sinking the Midgetman. 

Now, I would hope that Senators 
here on the floor and Senators who 
are glued to their squawk boxes in 
their offices will think very long and 
hard about the philosophical conflict 
between the small ICBM—Midget- 
man—and the star wars programs. 

There are innumerable other aspects 
of the SDI debate that merit our at- 
tention here today, but I am not 
expert enough to enumerate all of 
them. Now is the time to think about 
the strategic choices that confront us. 
We all know how, even with DOD pro- 
grams that enjoy very little congres- 
sional support, perhaps especially with 
DOD programs that enjoy little con- 
gressional support, the contract and 
research awards are spread very care- 
fully among virtually every industrial- 
ized congressional district in the coun- 
try. Before we know it, political and 
industrial constituencies have been es- 
tablished, all with an understandable 
interest in perpetuating their particu- 
lar programs. At that point, it is diffi- 
cult to resist the political advantages 
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of supporting even those programs 
that we know in our hearts should not 
continue. 

We are not suggesting that star wars 
should be shut down altogether, that 
the light should be turned off and SDI 
should be terminated. As I said earlier, 
this amendment would actually permit 
33-percent real growth in the SDI Pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1986. But we do 
urge that Congress exercise restraint 
with respect to the SDI purse strings 
and a lot more oversight with respect 
to the SDI’s progress if the program is 
ever to address the true need of the 
American people for a credible defense 
that will carry them into the 21st cen- 
tury. 

Again, I urge all Senators to support 
this amendment which is now before 
the Senate, and in so doing impose 
some prudent congressional restraint 
on a program that deserves a certain 
level of funding, but not the mind-bog- 
gling increase proposed by the Penta- 
gon. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, before 
the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land completes his presentation, I 
wonder if I might ask a question. 

The Senator has gained a reputation 
respected by all in the area of defense. 
I would like the Senator to place him- 
self in the seat of the U.S. negotiating 
team in Geneva when it hears that the 
Senate of the United States stripped 
out another billion dollars plus, from 
this program which this amendment 
would do. This would occur at the very 
time it seemed, as witnessed by those 
in the overseeing capacity and those 
taking the initiative to go over there, 
that it is this program which induced, 
moreso than any other, the Soviets to 
return to the table; that it is this pro- 
gram which provides the key leverage. 
I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland how he would explain to our 
negotiating team such a drastic reduc- 
tion as envisioned by this amendment. 
This issue, which I think is most vital 
to the consideration of the program, 
has not been raised by one proponent 
of an amendment, 

Mr. MATHIAS. The Senator poses a 
very valid question, and a question 
which should have been raised in the 
administration long before star wars 
took off. When we get these vast 
movements going, they are very diffi- 
cult to control or to limit. That is one 
reason we should act before it is too 
late. 

But let me pose to the Senator from 
Virginia a correlative question: What 
will happen to our negotiators in 
Geneva when the vibrations coming 
from Paris, from Copenhagen, from 
Oslo, from Bonn—yes, from Bonn— 
begin to indicate that the pressures 
which star wars is placing on the allied 
governments are destabilizing the po- 
litical systems in the those countries? 

That is a very real possibility. You 
do not have to talk to very many Euro- 
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pean officials to recognize the validity 
of that concern. 

As I pointed out a minute ago, one of 
America’s staunchest friends in 
Europe says the presentation of star 
wars is a “disaster” for the United 
States. 

The question the Senator from Vir- 
ginia raises is an appropriate question, 
a valid question, but there are counter- 
balancing questions that have to be 
asked as well. 

Mr. WARNER. I would say in reply 
to my distinguished colleague from 
Maryland the words that I would sug- 
gest, and I hope our President will sug- 
gest, to those negotiators is to hang 
tough; that we do not intend to recede 
from our positions on star wars at this 
time when the very research which is 
being funded has not proven the via- 
bility of this program to the point 
where we could possibly go in and in- 
clude in the negotiations the issue of 
future deployment and certain aspects 
of testing which border on the ABM 
Treaty. 

So it would be my hope that we 
would hang tough. Otherwise, the So- 
viets would have succeeded in their 
foremost goal. That is to begin to drive 
a wedge between the United States 
and its allies in NATO. 

Mr. CHAFEE. I wonder if the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia will 
yield for a question. 

Mr. WARNER. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. CHAFEE. What was the answer 
of the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia to the negotiators when the 
Armed Services Committee cut the ap- 
propriations request from $3.9 billion 
to $3.1 billion? Was that torpedoing 
the negotiators? 

Mr. WARNER. May I reply? 

Mr. CHAFEE. I wanted to make it 
clear. 

Mr. WARNER. It is clear. The 
answer is that specific point was 
raised, initiated, by myself. I said it 
was on the motion by this Senator 
that the Armed Services reduced the 
President’s request by $750 million, for 
the sole purpose that the budgetary 
constraints compel the strategic ac- 
count to accept a portion of these cuts. 
The negotiators understood the prob- 
lem that faced the Senate, and indeed, 
the whole Congress, in reaching the 
$50-billion goal, and the fact that the 
Department of Defense had certain 
programs, strategic included, which 
had to take a percentage cut. 

Mr. MATHIAS. If the Senator will 
yield, I cannot help but observe that 
the Senator from Virginia believes it is 
not the cut, but the cutters. Well, we 
think we are just as good cutters as he 
is, and our $1 billion is just as good as 
his $1 billion. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Somehow the Armed 
Services Committee cuts are a bigger 
slice. If the Senators here on the floor 
start wielding a scalpel, it then be- 
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comes dangerous to the negotiators. 
The question should be about how 
pregnant we should be here. 

Mr. WARNER. I would suggest the 
Senator from Rhode Island restore 
the cut initiated by the Senator from 
Virginia. 

I yield to the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. To say that we are 
receding in this program and reducing 
it by 33 percent, $750 million, I think 
is not fair. I think the message this 
sends to the Soviet Union is that we 
intend to proceed with high-quality re- 
search, high-quality research without 
wasting money on demonstration 
projects until we are prepared to do it. 
I think that is a clear, solid, convinc- 
ing position which, as I say, is support- 
ed by a majority of our former Secre- 
taries of Defense who have the same 
concern, I am sure, as the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia about 
the arms control talks that are going 
on now in Geneva. 

Mr. GORE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MCCONNELL). The Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to pose two ques- 
tions to the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin concerning the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. I would first of all ex- 
press my deep appreciation and 
thanks to the Senator from Wisconsin 
for his leadership in this whole area. I 
have often listened to the Senator 
from Wisconsin expounding upon this 
subject and raising very, very perti- 
nent matters that command the atten- 
tion of the entire Senate. 

But I have a theoretical concern 
about this amendment which I want 
to get some reassurance on. I have dis- 
cussed it privately with the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Let me ask first of all, does the 
amendment reorient the SDI Program 
to conventional ABM research so we 
can deploy defensive systems to pro- 
tect our missiles or other hardened 
military targets? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Our amendment 
allows more than enough money for 
the administration to conduct re- 
search into an astrodome type of de- 
fensive system to protect the entire 
population. But our amendment does, 
however, reorient some funds, about 
$75 million, to a hard-point defense 
technology development program 
which would continue research in the 
conventional ABM systems to defend 
our ballistic missiles. Why do we do 
that? To continue such research is a 
hedge against any Soviet breakout of 
the ABM Treaty. I want to emphasize 
in response to my friend from Tennes- 
see that the research under this pro- 
gram should first be conducted in 
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strict compliance with the ABM 
Treaty and (b) serve only as a hedge if 
the Soviets break out of the ABM 
Treaty. 

I repeat, we should pursue this tech- 
nology as a hedge in the event that 
the Soviets broke out of the ABM 
Treaty or came up with some techno- 
logical surprise that threatened our 
concerns. 

Mr. WILSON. Will the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield for a question? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If the Senator 
from Tennessee—— 

Mr. WILSON. It is on this point. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, let me 
complete this exchange. Then I shall 
be happy to yield. 

Am I correct in concluding from the 
Senator's first response that he would 
not favor deployment of a convention- 
al ABM system to protect our ICBM’s? 
Am I understanding that correctly? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I do 
not at this point for three reasons. 
First, we have no need for a ballistic 
missile defense at this time. The Presi- 
dent’s own Scowcroft Commission con- 
cluded that the window of vulnerabil- 
ity theory is a myth. I could not agree 
more with the Scowcroft Commission 
on this point. They are right. We have 
more than adequate nuclear deter- 
rence. 

Because so much of our nuclear 
force is in invulnerable subs and so 
much of the Soviet nuclear force is in 
vulnerable silos, our retaliatory capac- 
ity is superior to that of the Soviets. 
Down the road, if arms reduction talks 
fail and the vulnerability of our 
ICBM’s increase, we may have to look 
at other options. But most likely, 
other measures than an ABM system 
would more effectively address the 
vulnerability problem—such as the 
Midgetman missile. 

Second, it will likely be easy for the 
Soviets to overcome our limited ballis- 
tic missile defense with countermeas- 
ures or a proliferation of offensive nu- 
clear threats. 

Third, a limited deployment to 
defend ICBM’s would presently bring 
us much more trouble than it would 
be worth. It would result in the United 
States abrogating the ABM Treaty, 
would launch a dangerous and costly 
offensive-defensive arms race between 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union, and would likely be highly de- 
stabilizing and increase the danger of 
nuclear war. 

Mr. GORE. I thank my colleague, 
the Senator from Wisconsin, for his 
response. 

I do find it reassuring, because I am 
frankly concerned that many Senators 
who strongly support arms control and 
have deep misgivings about the whole 
strategic initiative will find themselves 
inadvertently reorienting the thrust of 
the program toward the kind of site 
defense and defense of silos that some 
in the Pentagon really prefer to the 
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President’s stated vision of a leakproof 
population defense. 

The rationale the Senator from Wis- 
consin has offered is very different. 
That is that he wants to have a hedge 
against a Soviet treaty breakout. And 
we are talking about $75 million trans- 
fer on hard-point defense, in any 
event, which is not a large restructur- 
ing of the program in and of itself. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the re- 
sponse of the Senator from Wisconsin. 
I shall be glad to yield to the Senator 
from California, who asked me to yield 
earlier. 

Mr. WILSON. I thank my friend 
from Tennessee. 

The question I wish to pursue, Mr. 
President, really was suggested by his 
line of questioning. I ask the author of 
the amendment, the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROX- 
MIRE] if I am correct in my under- 
standing of his amendment in that it 
would reduce by one-third the Air- 
borne Optical Adjunct Program. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It would allow, as 
I understand it, for a 4-percent growth 
in that program. 

Mr. WILSON. A 4-percent growth? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. WILSON. Am I correct that it 
would reduce funding for the terminal 
imaging radar program from the $70 
million that is projected to $6 million? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 
That would also be a 4-percent in- 
crease. 

Mr..WILSON. It is true as well that 
the High-Endoatmospheric Defense 
System and the Exoatmospheric De- 
fense System and the Kinetic Kill Ve- 
hicle Development Program will also 
be substantially reduced by almost 
$300 million. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct, 
and let me tell my friend I think he is 
making a very useful point, because it 
does delineate exactly what the 
amendment does. 

We have done this because we are 
concerned about demonstration 
projects. That is another way of talk- 
ing about tests. We are concerned that 
this might violate the ABM Treaty 
and certainly create a very distinct 
ambiguity with respect to it. 

Mr. WILSON. I thank my friend 
from Wisconsin for confirming my un- 
derstanding of this proposal. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that with 
that shared understanding as to what 
the amendment actually does, I think 
whatever his goal, it would achieve 
something very different, something 
that he would not desire. 

What it will do, notwithstanding the 
$75 million that it allocates to hard- 
point defense, is totally undermine the 
system that is aimed at the kind of 
protection that in fact enhances our 
deterrent capability. These are hedges 
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also against a Soviet ABM Treaty 
breakout. 

Clearly, no one wants that. We all 
say we are for research, but it is clear 
that we are for differing amounts of 
research. 

We all say that we are very much 
concerned about the possibility of a 
Soviet breakout. Yet I think we should 
be guided by the wisdom of a former 
Member of this body, the former dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts, Paul Tsongas, who in debate last 
year, with characteristic candor, said— 
this is not a verbatim quote, but he 
said effectively, a weapons system that 
is not tested has no military value. He 
is absolutely right. So, in our concern 
that we not give offense to allies or to 
observers, there are some who think 
we should be extraordinarily cautious 
about any kind of demonstration pro- 
gram or, call it as you will, a test. 

I think, Mr. President, that several 
who have suggested lesser funding for 
these research programs, which are 
within the ABM Treaty provisions, 
have made it clear that they are really 
hostile to this program of the Strate- 
gic Defense Initiative. 

To come specifically to focus on the 
amendment that is proposed by the 
Senator from Wisconsin, it will not en- 
hance deterrence. If that is its pur- 
pose, I respectfully suggest that the 
aim is off the mark, because inevita- 
bly, what it will do is decimate several 
of the very programs that are aimed at 
enhancing what are termed near-term 
objectives, not the far off, the remote, 
the exotic results that some will say 
are unattainable. If, in fact, this is to 
give our negotiators in Geneva the 
kind of bargaining power that, in fact, 
they insist that it will, then it must be 
that whatever else we do, we give ade- 
quate attention to those near-term 
projects, those susceptible of realistic 
deployment at some time in the future 
if the research proves them out. That 
will give the Soviets an incentive, as 
they now claim: they have, to engage 
in what they have termed radical re- 
ductions in offensive weaponry. 

I think that that is a subject that de- 
serves independent investigation. 
Indeed, I shall address it later. I want 
to know what the Soviets mean by rad- 
ical reductions in offensive weaponry. 
That is another point, however relat- 
ed, for another time. 

Let me just say that the point, I 
think, cannot be avoided. The $75 mil- 
lion that is addressed by the amend- 
ment for hard-point defense does not 
begin to address the damage that will 
be done in this area by the other spe- 
cific cuts that are made by the Sena- 
tor’s amendment. 

In fact, the systems which are an es- 
sential part—the very highest prior- 
ities in the SDI for application to 
near-term defenses for the -United 
States and NATO allies—these pro- 
grams would be decimated. Some $300 
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million would be taken from them, or 
80 percent of the amount requested. 

As the Senator from Wisconsin has 
said with characteristic candor, he 
would allow growth for the Airborne 
optical adjunct program of 4 percent, 
hardly a great stride forward; and for 
the terminal radar program, which is 
essential if we are to have any kind of 
terminal. defense system, he would 
also allow a stunning 4-percent 
growth. 

(Mr. HECHT assumed the chair.) 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question on this 
point? 

Mr. WILSON. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I ask this question, not 
in.a provocative way, but in the hope 
that we can get down to the essence of 
what this program is about. 

I have listened to my colleague’s 
statements about enhancing deter- 
ence. Yet, I have listened to the Presi- 
dent of the United States say that the 
strategic defense initiative is supposed 
to replace deterrence. A report submit- 
ted to Congress by the Department, of 
Defense says: 

Such defenses could offer an entirely new 
concept of deterring nuclear war based on 
defense against attack, rather than fully re- 
lying on retaliation. 

These “near-term options,” as the 
Senator from California refers to 
them, are really intended to enhance 
the survivability. of our retaliatory 
forces. I submit that that is a concept 
entirely different, not just in degree 
but in kind, from the concept offered 
by the President of the United States 
in support of his strategie defense ini- 
tiative proposal. 

If we put the emphasis on technol- 
ogies that are supposed to enhance the 
survivability. of retaliatory forces, 
would not the Senator from California 
agree that that is almost the opposite 
of what the President of the United 
States has outlined as the purpose of 
the program, to make offensive forces 
obsolete and to replace deterrence? 

I ask the Senator from California 
for his response on that. 

Mr. WILSON. My response is that 
they are indeed different but not nec- 
essarily inconsistent. 

I think that those who have been 
concerned with this program would 
concede that, the kind of thing that 
the President of the United States 
hopes can be attained will require a 
great deal of research, a great. deal of 
time. No one, I submit, can tell you 
either when or if that result is ever to 
be attainable. We cannot tell you what 
the cost of attainment will be, We can 
say that if it is possible, every effort 
should be bent toward achieving that 
result, I would think we could all agree 
that it is better to save lives than to 
avenge them. 

However, in the near term, it is pos- 
sible, in the view of many—and appar- 
ently many on both sides of this 
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aisle—to deploy far more fundamental 
technologies that do hold promise of 
enhancing the survivability and there- 
fore the deterrence capability of our 
retaliatory force. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield again, I respect the 
views of Senators who vigorously advo- 
cate defenses of our weapons to en- 
hance the retaliatory capability of our 
arsenal. I respect that view, but I dis- 
agree with it strongly. 

However, I must say that I am very 
concerned that the President’s idea or 
vision of a leakproof population de- 
fense is serving as a kind of stalking 
horse for a very different concept. I 
am. not saying that the Senator from 
California is using it as a stalking 
horse. The Senator from California 
has been very straightforward and 
clear from the beginning of this 
debate about what he thinks this tech- 
nology ought to be all about. But some 
have not been all that clear, and the 
image left in the minds of the Ameri- 
can people is the image of a leakproof 
population defense. 

I submit, Mr. President, that if the 
American people really understood 
that the principal purpose for this 
program is to defend our weapons and 
to go back to the course of action the 
United States rejected during the 1969 
and 1970 debate over the ABM Treaty, 
they would not support this program. 

The President's dream is offered, 
and yet the program is actually pur- 
sued in a very different way. I think 
we have to choose. Is it supposed to re- 
place deterrence, or is it supposed to 
enhance retaliatory capability? Which 
is it? 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I will yield in a moment. 
I am getting wound up here. 

Mr. WILSON. Stimulating me as 
well. 

Mr. GORE. The American people 
support the idea of exploring the 
chance that we could create a popula- 
tion defense. I believe that is probably 
going to prove to be impossible. Yet, it 
will be explored. But I do not believe 
that the American people really sup- 
port an effort to go back and undo the 
ABM Treaty and get into two arms 
races instead of one—defensive as well 
as offensive—because that is what this 
is going to do, if it ends up being what 
I suspect it will end up being. 

I yield at this point to my colleague. 

Mr. WILSON. I ask, first, if my 
friend from Tennessee agrees that for 
four decades, however unfortunate, 
the morality we have relied upon for 
deterrence has been the doctrine of 
mutually assured destruction, in order 
to avoid nuclear exchange. Would the 
Senator agree? 

Mr. GORE. Would I agree that we 
have relied upon deterrence? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes. 
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Mr. GORE. Yes; I would. Moreover, 
I submit that it has worked to prevent 
war. It is very painful. It is an oppres- 
sive burden on our country. But it is 
going to be hard to move to anything 
else. Yes; we have relied upon deter- 
rence. I think that increasingly we 
have moved away from mutually as- 
sured destruction and toward a differ- 
ent version of retaliation with a new 
strategy. But basically, yes, I would 
agree. 

Mr. WILSON. It is oppressive. It is 
all those things. Yet, it is what we 
have relied upon to avoid nuclear ex- 
change. 

The basic proposition has been that 
we would refrain from first strike be- 
cause, however evil the intent, the ra- 
tional expectation is that we would 
suffer retaliation. That has resulted in 
forbearance from first strike on both 
sides, because neither could possibly 
expect that it would escape a retalia- 
tion that would be devastating. 

Let me ask the Senator whether he 
thinks that a first strike, were it not 
what it in fact is, a suicidal thought— 
if he thinks that the result of a first- 
strike decision taken by the Soviet 
Union, not against our retaliatory 
force but against major metropolitan 
population centers, would be what 
some have described as a nuclear 
winter. 

Mr. GORE. I believe that the evi- 
dence submitted by the scientists who 
participated in the so-called TAPPS 
study is compelling evidence that the 
likelihood of nuclear winter cannot be 
discounted. 

Mr. WILSON. In fact, it is very 
likely that if they hit population cen- 
ters, it would be almost a certainty, in 
the minds of many. 

Mr. GORE. I am trying to be cau- 
tious in my response. 

Mr. WILSON. The Senator is suc- 
ceeding. I am trying to draw him out a 
little bit. 

Mr. GORE. OK. I will cooperate. 

I had hearings when I served in the 
other body on this very question, some 
6 months before the TAPPS study was 
presented, and the nature of the tar- 
gets chosen is one of the most impor- 
tant variables in increasing the 
chances that nuclear winter would 
occur. 

But almost regardless of the target- 
ing doctrine, if the TAPPS study is 
correct, then some 30 to 40 percent of 
the current arsenals would create a 
nuclear winter effect. But there are a 
lot of uncertainties involved in the evi- 
dence. 

I personally believe that the evi- 
dence becomes stronger with each sci- 
entific study that is conducted. 

And if the Senator is making the 
point that an attack against popula- 
tion centers increases the likelihood of 
nuclear winter, I certainly agree with 
that point. 
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Mr. WILSON. I thank my friend 
from Tennessee. We are in agreement. 

I think the fact that it does increase 
that likelihood makes infinitely less 
likely the possibility that rational 
decisionmakers, however evil in intent, 
will engage in a suicidal first strike 
that will result in nuclear winter that 
finally in time will afflict all of the 
Northern Hemisphere. That may seem 
somewhat tangential. I do not think it 
is. ; 

Really, the point is we have contin- 
ued over the period of four decades to 
rely upon the system that some term 
mutually assured destruction, this idea 
that there will be no exchange. 

Now, the one thing, of course, that 
could change all of that is if one side 
or the other became convinced that 
they could in fact successfully engage 
in a first strike, a crippling blow 
against the other side’s retaliatory 
force. 

To the extent that a near-term de- 
ployment in point defense or terminal 
defense, or choose your term, en- 
hances the survivability of that retali- 
atory force, I ask my friend from Ten- 
nessee if we do not make much, much 
less plausible the decision of a rational 
war planner to engage in a first strike 
when he knows that the odds are ma- 
terially reduced that he can cripple? 

Mr. GORE. I respond to my col- 
league by saying that the creation of a 
limited defensive capability along with 
massive offensive capabilities creates 
the perception of a first-strike capabil- 
ity, and the nation on the other side of 
that capability would seek to do every- 
thing possible to prevent that sort of 
advantage to be gained by the other 
nation, and as a result we would find 
ourselves in a double arms race, an of- 
fensive arms race continuing and ac- 
celerating as each nation sought to 
guarantee its ability to penetrate the 
limited defenses of thë other and a 
new defensive arms face as each 
nation sought to gain a little edge on 
the defensive capabilities of the other. 

But again I am not challenging the 
sincerity of the Senator from Califor- 
nia, because he has been consistent in 
this. 

The only point I am trying to make, 
I would say, is that many advocates of 
the strategic defense initiative in the 
administration, particularly in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
appear to use the President’s vision of 
a leakproof population defense as a 
stalking horse for a very different kind 
of system, one designed not to replace 
deterrence but to enhance the ability 
of our offensive forces to retaliate, and 
the result would be two arms races in- 
stead of one. 

I have encroached upon the time the 
Senator from Rhode Island intended 
to take earlier on, and I yield back the 
floor, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California. 
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Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, let me 
just say, first, I thank my colleague 
from Tennessee. I have enjoyed our 
exchange, and I think that he has 
raised some interesting points. 

Let me respond further: I think that 
the point that he has sought to devel- 
op here, there is some difference be- 
tween the Presidentially expressed 
hope for an ultimately leakproof de- 
fense for metropolitan areas for popu- 
lation centers and the near term and 
less ambitious objective of terminal 
defense of a retaliatory force, is not 
nearly so inconsistent as he seems to 
think. 

I suggest that the President is his 
own best spokesman, and I refer the 
Senator from Tennessee and others to 
a document published in January 1985 
entitled “The President’s Strategic De- 
fense Initiative.” I will quote what I 
think are pertinent passages. In the 
Presidential foreword this paragraph 
occurs: 

In the near term, the SDI research pro- 
gram also responds to the ongoing and ex- 
tensive Soviet anti-ballistic missile (ABM) 
effort, which includes actual deployments. 
It provides a powerful deterrent to any 
Soviet decision to expand its ballistic missile 
defense capability beyond that permitted by 
the ABM Treaty. And, in the long-term, we 
have confidence that SDI will be a crucial 
means by which both the United States and 
the Soviet Union can safely agree to very 
deep reductions, and eventually, even the 
elimination of ballistic missiles and the nu- 
clear weapons they carry. 

Later at page 3 under the general 
heading, “Why SDI?” the statement is 
made: 

The primary responsibility of a govern- 
ment is to provide for the security of its 
people. Deterrence of aggression is the most 
certain path to ensure that we and our allies 
survive as free and independent nations. 
Providing a better, more stable basis for en- 
hanced deterrence is the central purpose of 
the SDI program. 

I point out further, Mr. President, 
that technology has changed since 
1972 when the Antiballistic Missile 
Treaty was crafted and adopted. 
Today terminal defense can provide 
population protection. 

I point out that the superpowers are 
not the sole possessors of nuclear 
weapons. Indeed, we must come to 
grips with the awful reality that in the 
near future, if not already, much less 
stable governments will possess nucle- 
ar weapons and the means of deliver- 
ing them. Terrorism is by no means 
beyond the pale. 

And the idea of terminal defense for 
population centers makes a great deal 
of sense because they need not be 
nearly as expensive as those that 
would be deployed to face the far 
more heavy attack that would be made 
against a retaliatory force. 

Finally, Mr. President, let us just ad- 
dress some of the other points that 
have been made by other detractors 
from this program. 
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There has been much made this 
afternoon on this floor of the rate of 
increase in spending upon the re- 
search that is envisioned in the Presi- 
dent's SDI Program. The fact of the 
matter is, Mr. President, that contrary 
to these statements our history yields 
a number of examples of not only the 
same rate of spending but in fact sub- 
stantially greater rates. I think that 
many will recall, even if they were not 
privileged to serve in this body at the 
time, that from fiscal year 1986 and 
1987 the ICBM Program will grow by 
191 percent; from fiscal year 1981-82 
the Trident II Program grew by 150 
percent; from fiscal year 1983-84 it 
grew by 303 percent. 

We have in history the Thor Pro- 
gram; we have the Atlas Program, 
which had similar or greater ramp-ups 
than is envisioned for SDI. 

And very candidly I think that we 
should be spending at a rate that af- 
fords a basis for our negotiators in 
Geneva to have the kind of leverage 
that only SDI seems to have given 
them. 

When someone says, “Don’t give me 
the old bargaining chip routine again,” 
I will say, “Bargaining chips are bar- 
gaining chips only because they have 
value, the value conferred upon them 
by the Soviet Union.” And, in a fit of 
rare candor, the Soviet Union has 
made abundantly clear that the reason 
that they are back at the tables at all 
in Geneva far earlier than anyone had 
thought possible and having aban- 
doned all their stated preconditons to 
return is because of their clear con- 
cern about the Strategic Defense Initi- 
ative. 

Premier Gorbachev has left us in no 
doubt. He has, in threatening terms, 
issued an ultimatum that there can be 
no reduction in offensive weapons 
unless we agree totally to forbear even 
from research. And having thrust out 
the stick, he has left it to Viktor 
Karpov, the chief Soviet negotiator, to 
offer the carrot, and the carrot is the 
prospect of the “radical reductions in 
Soviet offensive weaponry.” 

Well, I think we should challenge 
the Soviets to define what they mean 
by radical reduction because if we con- 
clude that their concern is well placed, 
that their fear of the efficacy of 
American technology is justified, then 
it may be that what they are thinking 
is that a three-phased defensive tech- 
nology could well eliminate the threat 
of their substantial arsenals and par- 
ticularly the 75 percent of their arse- 
nal that is devoted to intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. 

Well, let me suggest that what they 
may be thinking is that the three 
phases, the boost phase, the midcourse 
phase, and the terminal defense 
phase, even if they are accorded limit- 
ed effectiveness, even if we suggest 
that they can be only 50 percent effec- 
tive, would require an incredible re- 
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duction on the part of the Soviet 
Union to offset what we would give up 
by forbearing from a deployment of 
feasible defensive technologies that 
would allow attack in both the boost 
and the midcourse phases. 

If we reserve to ourselves purely the 
option of a terminal defense, then we 
would be in a position of saying to the 
Soviet Union; “If you are serious 
about radical reductions, let us tell 
you what that must mean.” And as we 
challenge them to define it, let us give 
them some help. 

A Congressional Budget Office set of 
figures reveals that in 1984 the Soviets 
were in possession of 9,200 warheads. 
If we were to forbear from a deploy- 
ment of boost phase and midcourse 
phase defensive technologies, the nec- 
essary offset would be a reduction by 
the Soviets in that warhead force from 
9,200 down to 2,000. A similar projec- 
tion by the .Congressional Budget 
Office says that with or without a con- 
tinuation of a no undercut policy on 
SALT II, we can project that the 
Soviet arsenal will have grown to over 
15,000 warheads by 1996. And if you 
apply that same factor against that 
much increased number, then the So- 
viets, in order to offset what we would 
be giving up by forbearing from de- 
ployment of boost phase and mid- 
course defensive technologies, what 
they would have to give up would be a 
reduction from more than 15,000 down 
to approximately 4,000 warheads. 

Now I doubt they will be willing to 
do that based upon experience. But, I 
certainly would be curious as to their 
willingness to try. 


In. any case, Mr. 


President, this 
amendment, however well intended it 
may be, attacks the very purpose 
which its proponents have argued as 
its purpose. It will decimate essential 


defensive technologies, not for the 
remote, the unattainable in the view 
of many, defensive technologies, but 
for the kind of realistic, near-term ter- 
minal defense technologies that have 
gotten the Soviets back to the table. 

Mr. President, there is much more to 
say but I think that that is sufficient 
and very good reason not to jerk the 
rug from beneath our negotiators in 
Geneva but instead to allow them the 
kind of leverage, and the kind of in- 
centive to the Soviets to engage in ne- 
gotiation for radical reductions which 
only the Strategic Defense Initiative 
has given them. 

Mr. CHAFEE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. DOLE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAFEE. Yes. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished sponsor of the amendment, 
the Senator from Wisconsin, indicated 
earlier he did not want any time agree- 
ment entered into. I know there are 
still two sponsors who have not 
spoken. There are still 13 amendments 
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pending that we will complete action 
on this evening, or between now and 
tomorrow morning. 

I am wondering if it might be possi- 
ble now or whether you think you are 
making progress without any time 
agreement? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May I ask my 
good friend from Arkansas what is his 
feeling about this and the Senator 
from Michigan? 

Mr. BUMPERS. Well, I am generally 
inclined to enter into an agreement. 
What does the majority leader have in 
mind? 

Mr. DOLE, I did not have anything 
in mind. I am just shopping around. I 
do know we have a number of amend- 
ments. I do not want to shut off any- 
one’s thoughts on this issue because it 
is an important issue. The distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island 
indicated earlier that he might be will- 
ing. The Senator from Wisconsin indi- 
cated he might be willing after a 
couple of speeches have gone by. I 
know there are going to be a host of 
other SDI amendments. So if we could 
complete action on this amendment 
and, say, vote at 7:30. 

Mr. CHAFEE. I will tell the leader if 
I had 15 minutes that would satisfy 
me. I do not know what the others 
may have in mind. 

Mr. DOLE. And 10 minutes for the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I think we can 
finish by then. I certainly do not 
intend to delay it. I do have a state- 
ment that I want to make. I am not 
sure how long it is going to take. It de- 
pends on how much time will be taken 
on the other side. But if the Senator 
from Rhode Island and I are the only 
two people left to speak, and the Sena- 
tor from Michigan, maybe just the 
three of us, I do not know how much 
time they are going to want on that 
side, but if the three of us speak, we 
can vote by 7:30 easily. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Senator LEAHY 
might want to speak about 10 minutes, 
also. 

Mr. GLENN. I would like to have 
about 10 minutes. 

Mr. DOLE. Let us just proceed then. 
But keep in mind we still have 13 
amendments after this one. I am in no 
rush to go home. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. CHAFEE. I suppose it is just as 
well the majority leader is not in a 
rush to go home with 13 amendments 
out here. 

Mr. President, the administration 
has requested $3.9 billion for the SDI 
Program for fiscal year 1986. This rep- 
resents a 170-percent increase over 
this year’s funding. The Armed Serv- 
ices Committee proposed a little less 
than $3 billion, which is over a 100- 
percent increase. There has been some 
discussion on the floor that we must 
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not undercut our negotiators at 
Geneva and we cannot go below the 
administration’s request. We have al- 
ready seen that the Armed Services 
Committee has gone below the re- 
quest. So the point we are arguing 
here is how much, not whether it can 
be done or whether it cannot be done. 

Is this massive funding increase nec- 
essary, Mr. President? I do not think 
so. That is why I have joined with the 
distinguished cosponsors of the 
amendment to offer an alternate SDI 
budget that cuts the President’s initial 
request to $1.86 billion. 

Mr. President, I am not going to go 
into all the details here which have 
been covered before, Let me emphasize 
that the alternate budget, the propos- 
al we have made here today, does not 
stop research into these new and 
promising technologies, nor does it 
freeze research. It simply slows it to a 
point where we can establish a high 
quality research program for promis- 
ing missile defense technology while 
spending the dollars most efficiently 
and, importantly, Mr. President, in a 
manner that prevents premature viola- 
tions to the ABM Treaty. 

This amendment still allows for a 
funding increase for every project in 
the SDI account and provides the pro- 
gram with a substantial 33 percent in- 
crease over last year’s funding. 

The administration has never given 
us a figure on the eventual deploy- 
ment costs. In testimony before the 
House and the Senate Armed Services 
Committees, two former Secretaries of 
Defense, Harold Brown and James 
Schlesinger, both said that such a 
system could cost a trillion dollars. 
This would not be only a one-time ex- 
pense—you spend a trillion dollars and 
then you are home free; that is all 
there is to it—a space-based missile de- 
fense would require a constant invest- 
ment in maintenance, replacement, 
and upgrading. This system would also 
need continued modifications to deal 
with Soviet countermeasures. 

Secretary Schlesinger continued by 
saying: 

I have seen few research programs that 
can profitably expand at a rate in excess of 
30 to 35 percent. 

Let us remember, as we debate SDI, 
the budgetary constraints under 
which we are working. The overall de- 
fense budget, at a maximum, will re- 
ceive a 4-percent increase to keep up 
with inflation. 

That is what we passed here and 
that has not even gone to conference 
yet. We hope it will have the inflation 
factor when it survives, 

Any increases made in SDI should 
be based on justifications that surpass 
those that applied in the rest of other 
important military programs—in other 
words, where do we want to spend our 
money? Is this the best place or is it in 
other programs? 
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It is not our intention in making 
these reductions to decrease the over- 
all Department of Defense funding. 
We have transferred the money, as 
the Senator from Wisconsin earlier 
said, from the SDI account to other 
accounts for a number of convention- 
al—mind you, conventional—readiness 
and troop welfare programs, which 
were detailed to some degree by the 
Senator from Wisconsin. Maybe the 
Armed Services Committee has a 
better way of spending the money, and 
that is all right with me, but let us 
hear from them. My only constraint 
would be—as far as I concerned and I 
cannot speak for the others—my own 
personal constraint would be that the 
money be spent for conventional 
forces and for conventional weapons, 
because it seems to me that is where 
we are falling short. 


Although the President's initial 
statement for a technological alterna- 
tive to the present nuclear stalemate— 
in other words, the SDI—had powerful 
appeal, I have found subsequent justi- 
fications for this program wanting, 
and we have had some discussion on 
that here on the floor. Is this a thor- 
oughly reliable and total defense? Can 
we create an astrodome type of de- 
fense? Lieutenant General Abraham- 
son has indicated no. “A perfect astro- 
dome defense is not a realistic thing.” 


It has also been asserted that SDI 
will bring about the end to mutually 
assured destruction. This argument 
again assumes that the SDI will 
produce a perfect defense. In a world 
of less than perfect defense, offensive 
forces necessary will remain the cor- 
nerstone of deterrence. Proponents of 
the SDI in its current unrestrained 
mode acknowledge that large offensive 
nuclear forces would have to be main- 
tained as they are now for the purpose 
of threatening retaliation. The condi- 
tion of the mutually assured destruc- 
tion, in which the knowledge that 
both nations would be destroyed if one 
were to launch an attack, would not 
change. And this is an uneasy system 
to live with, but we have listed with it 
for 30-plus years. 


Now, let us address the question of 
whether a population defense can ever 
be built at any price given the im- 
mense destructiveness of nuclear 
weapons and the difficulties of build- 
ing a perfect defense. The technologi- 
cal difficulties of population defense 
which would necessarily have to be 
near perfect symmetry, near perfect 
levels, are enormous. Even defenders 
of SDI for ICBM protection, negotiat- 
ing leverage, or war-fighting poten- 
tial—no matter whether you claim 
these things or not—tend to shy away 
from claiming any realistic hope. of 
protecting our cities against which a 
leakage rate of even a few percent is 
quite literally fatal. The attackers 
seem simply to have too many oppor- 
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tunities for countermeasures, surprise 
or saturation. 

Mr. President, a missile defense 
system good enough to give its posses- 
sor any hope of reducing the force of a 
first strike would likely—now, this is 
an interesting thought—be far more 
effective in protecting the initiator 
against retaliation by an already griev- 
ously -disabled opponent. In other 
words, the Strategic Defense Initiative 
or the counterforce—or the equivalent 
that the Soviets might have to this 
really does not reduce the presump- 
tion for a first strike, and indeed it 
seems to encourage the initiation of a 
first strike because the retaliation that 
would come back would come from a 
grievously disabled opponent, as I 
mentioned before. Many responses to 
preserve retaliatory capability are 
theoretically possible. But at the mini- 
mum the impulse to expand offensive 
forces in an effort to overcome de- 
fenses is very strong. And that is one 
of our major concerns here today. You 
set up a defense. It seems pretty good. 
What is the response? The response is 
to have more offensive forces, knowing 
that some of them will be able to get 
through. And indeed the incentive for 
the first strike is encouraged, not dis- 
couraged. 

Mr. President, the Nation’s budget is 
tight and we all know that. We have 
spent weeks here on the budget. Cuts 
are being made in many domestic and 
military programs. Increases in the 
SDI account will come at the expense 
of something else. Thus it seems to me 
we have to balance the justifications 
for the SDI against the justifications 
for other programs. 

By accelerating the funding in this 
area, the terms, the dangers that are 
incurred as I mentioned before seem 
to me to be substantial and these dan- 
gers are not just something we have 
raised here. They have been raised by 
many outside critics of the SDI includ- 
ing five former Secretaries of Defense. 
The real danger is that the SDI pro- 
gram could invigorate the already dan- 
gerous United States-Soviet military 
rivalry. The most likely Soviet re- 
sponse to the SDI development would 
be a buildup, as I said before, in their 
own offensive forces in order to pene- 
trate a U.S. defense. Indeed, the SDI 
could well deliver the death knell to 
attempts to limit Soviet offensive nu- 
clear arsenals which we are trying for 
in Geneva. 


Lt. Gen. Brent Scowcroft, who we all 
admire and who, of course, was chosen 
by the President to Chair the MX 
Commission, has questioned the SDI 
and its impact on negotiations taking 
place in Geneva. According to General 
Scowcroft, who served as National Se- 
curity Adviser to President Ford, “The 
proposal for SDI will seriously compli- 
cate the arms control negotiations 
with the Soviet Union.” I do not think 
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anybody will deny that. That is what 
he said. “There are immense arms con- 
trol implications because it has been 
difficult enough to negotiate simply 
strategic offensive weapons agree- 
ments. When you throw defense in, it 
obviously makes it greatly more com- 
plicated.” 

It seems to me, as I have mentioned 
earlier, that it is obvious that the Sovi- 
ets would increase their offenses in 
order to combat the SDI. One need 
only recall what happened previously 
when the Soviets on their part came 
up with a ballistic missile defense 
system deployed around Moscow. 
What did the United States do? We 
came up with the MIRV. And in re- 
sponse to the Soviet antiaircraft 
system of the 1970's, we have pushed 
forward with the B-1 and the Stealth 
and the Cruise missile, all of which are 
designed to penetrate a defense. So 
that when you put up a defense, the 
natural reaction is a better offense. 

Now, in recent reports to Congress 
from the SDI office, it is acknowl- 
edged that the likely Soviet response 
to the SDI may be doubling of their 
offense forces. This could be done, the 
report says, with little increase in the 
number of their launchers. The Sovi- 
ets have large land-based missiles, we 
all know that, much larger than the 
United States has. Right now those 
missiles, the SS-18, carry 10 warheads 
apiece. They are capable, we all ac- 
knowledge again, of carrying up to 20 
warheads. One of the real dangers of 
the SDI is that it could prompt the So- 
viets into unrestrained competition in 
offensive as well as defense forces. 

Since it will take approximately a 
decade to develop an SDI system, the 
Soviets will want to delay any move 
for deep cuts in their nuclear arsenal, 
such as those called for by the United 
States, until they could assess the ef- 
fects of the new defensive system. 
Why make a cut in the offensive 
system when they do not know what is 
going to happen with the defensive 
system which will take some time for 
us to fully develop? 

Certainly our Nation needs vigorous 
research in the technology of ballistic 
missile defenses. That is the only way 
to hedge against Soviet technological 
advances or possible abrogation of the 
1972 ABM Treaty. It is crucial that re- 
search be conducted in full compliance 
with the treaty. Otherwise, the ABM 
Treaty, the single most important 
achievement to date in the superpow- 
ers’ efforts to reduce the risk of nucle- 
ar conflict, may be the first casualty 
of the star wars. 

As presently conceived, the SDI is on 
a collision course with ABM. The SDI 
includes the testing of components of 
space-based ballistic missile defense 
systems, which is outlawed by the 
ABM Treaty. Without the ABM 
Treaty, the prospects of controlling of- 
fensive forces will be greatly reduced. 
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Mr. President, politically the hope of 
population defense has great popular 
appeal. We all acknowledge that. Pre- 
viously, of course, there has been de- 
terrence, which we talked about 
before. 

The SDI grandly conceived holds 
out another course. It is this hope that 
it will not be necessary for this deter- 
rence. Certainly, the traditional strate- 
gy of deterrence is properly subject to 
question and debate. It will be for 
many years to come. However, we 
cannot avoid the reality of the 
present, the need to continue the pain- 
ful process of negotiated limits on, or 
reductions in, the number of strategic 
weapons each side has targeted upon 
the other. As part of this process, we 
must recognize just as the Soviet 
Union will not likely lay down its arms 
if we were to unilaterally disarm our- 
selves, neither will the Soviets sit idly 
by to face a massive SDI program. If 
we do not scale down SDI, we run the 
real risk of undoing any progress 
toward a new arms control agreement. 

The amendment we have before the 
Senate today, I believe, is a prudent 
step, for it retains and even expands 
essential research programs while 
slowing down those elements of the 
SDI most likely to damage or destroy 
the ABM Treaty. 

Mr. President, I think we have a 
good amendment, and I hope it will be 
supported tonight. 

Several Senators 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I support 
a reasonable level of carefully de- 
signed research on defense missiles 
consistent with the ABM Treaty, be- 
cause we must hedge against the possi- 
bility of Soviet abrogation of that 
treaty, because we may some day want 
to move jointly with the Soviets to a 
new strategic balance based on defense 
rather than on the threat of offensive 
retaliation. 

But, Mr. President, I am deeply con- 
cerned about the star wars program 
which we are debating today. I am 
troubled by its assumptions, its rheto- 
ric, and its potential direct conflict 
with the ABM Treaty. 

This is the second amendment deal- 
ing with the star wars program the 
Senate will consider today. We have 
already defeated the amendment pro- 
posed by my friend from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Kerry) who put in an ex- 
traordinary amount of useful work. 
His analysis of the SDI program re- 
flects many of my own conclusions. It 
demonstrates his deep concern for the 
ABM Treaty, a concern which I fully 
share. I could not vote for his amend- 
ment in part because it would amount 
to a cut in real terms in the authoriza- 
tion for the SDI program over last 
year’s level, not because of the protec- 
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tions the Senator sought to build into 
the law for the ABM Treaty. 

Mr. President, the dilemma we face 
is awesome and perhaps fateful. De- 
fensive systems could, if deployed 
jointly, save this planet. If deployed 
unilaterally, they could be so destabi- 
lizing as to endanger the planet. At a 
minimum, unilateral deployment 
would plunge us into a new chapter of 
the arms race, this time in defensive 
weaponry. t 

I will resolve this dilemma by voting 
for a very healthy increase in the pro- 
gram, the $1.9 billion level proposed in 
the Proxmire amendment which I co- 
sponsor. While it signals a willingness 
to consider the potential benefits of a 
mutual shift to defensive weapons, it 
also creates a critically-needed assess- 
ment of systems and a needed evalua- 
tion panel, a independent evaluation 
panel, to determine whether our ex- 
penditures are consistent with the 
ABM Treaty. 

So the pending amendment, Mr. 
President, could not be successfully 
challenged as an attack on the SDI re- 
search program, since it actually 
would provide funding increases for 
that program. It does more. It also 
helps clarify the intent of the United 
States with respect to arms control. It 
would help brush away the rhetorical 
threats of unilateral deployment in 
violation of the ABM Treaty, a treaty 
which has kept at least one type of a 
lid on excessive military expenditures. 
It would help eliminate the ambigu- 
ities of U.S. policy which threaten to 
sink chances of an arms control agree- 
ment at Geneva. 

How could we tell the Soviets at 
Geneva we want deep cuts in offensive 
nuclear weapons on the one hand, 
when, on the other hand, influential 
members of the Reagan administra- 
tion hold out the prospect of ABM 
Treaty abrogation by saying there will 
be a unilateral U.S. deployment of a 
defensive system? 

In the view of just about every ob- 
server, the prospect of unilateral de- 
ployment of defenses would push the 
Soviets to increase their offensive ar- 
senal so as to be able to overwhelm 
such defenses. 

The Proxmire amendment seeks to 
create the conditions and the climate. 
Research on defensive systems is not 
threatening but stabilizing. It does not 
jeopardize critical arms control negoti- 
ations. 

The Secretary of State has said we 
should seek to strengthen the ABM 
Treaty. To do that, we should not be 
threatening its abrogation, but we 
should be seeking to clear up any am- 
biguities and resolve claims of viola- 
tions which, may I say, have been 
made by both sides relative to the 
placement of radars. We have claimed 
the Krasnoyarsk radar is a violation 
because it is not located at the periph- 
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ery of the Soviet Union. They say our 
Pave Paws radars are violations on the 
ground they are not oriented exclu- 
sively outward and thereby cover a 
good deal of the continental United 
States. 

However one operates relative to the 
authorization figure, it is the provision 
controlling how the money is spent so 
as to assure compliance with the ABM 
Treaty which is so critical. 

The Proxmire amendment puts rea- 
sonable limits on the fastest-growing 
defense program in the DOD bill. This 
amendment would authorize $1.9 bil- 
lion for the SDI Program, a 33-percent 
increase over the $1.4 billion we pro- 
vided in the 1985 authorization bill, 
which is certainly in marked contrast 
to the zero real growth in the rest of 
the DOD bill and the actual reduc- 
tions we have made in so many other 
critical domestic programs. 

I am pleased that the sponsors of 
this amendment have transferred the 
$1.1 billion cut from SDI to important 
conventional ammunition, spare parts, 
readiness, and guard reserve programs. 

Mr. President, as I indicated, I sup- 
port a carefully managed research pro- 
gram in defensive technology which 
might one day allow us to move away 
from weapons which threaten the very 
survival of the planet. I am extremely 
doubtful that such technological solu- 
tions to problems of neutralizing the 
awesome speed and destructive power 
of modern ballistic missiles can be 
achieved in the foreseeable future. We 
must make the effort just in case. But 
the effort must be a prudent one with- 
out the explosive growth which we 
have already seen leads to such tre- 
mendous waste in other parts of the 
defense budget over the last 4 years. 
More than doubling the funds provid- 
ed for SDI from one year to the next 
is an invitation to waste which will 
make the allen wrenches and the ash- 
trays that we read so much about look 
like bargains. 

This amendment would apply some 
limits, some reasonable, prudent 
limits, and we need those limits or we 
are going to have a runaway program 
on our hands. 

Just a moment further to look at 
where we are today relative to the con- 
tracts being awarded on SDI. 

I have been trying to get some facts 
out of the strategic defense initiative 
office which would pin down just what 
has been done with funds already sup- 
plied by the Congress for the star wars 
efforts. I wanted to know how many 
contracts had been awarded competi- 
tively and whether they were fixed- 
price contracts, cost-plus contracts, 
fixed-price incentive contracts, and so 
forth. 

Well, the star wars office said they 
did not know the answers to that ques- 
tion. They said it would “take several 
months to receive the data.” 
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That sounds like pretty loose admin- 
istration to me. I am concerned about 
how carefully this program is being 
administered. 

That is not the end of the things 
that trouble me about the way the 
SDI Program is being administered. 
General Abrahamson contends that in 
order to carry on the contracts award- 
ed in fiscal year 1985, when $1.4 billion 
was available, a total of $2.5 billion 
will be required in fiscal year 1986. 
During markup on the bill before us, 
several of our colleagues used the ar- 
gument that $2.5 billion would be 
needed just to maintain the present 
pact of research. 

How can that be, Mr. President? If 
we are spending $1.4 billion in the cur- 
rent fiscal year, then $1.4 billion is the 
current level of research regardless of 
Pentagon wish lists and how they 
might expand that research without 
even writing new contracts. 

It is Pentagon math to say that the 
maintenance of the $1.4 billion 1985 
level of research will require $2.5 bil- 
lion in 1986. 

Inflation does not account for the 
argument. That would raise the $1.4 
billion to about $1.5 billion. No, Penta- 
gon math results in those figures. 
Imagine, it takes $2.5 billion in 1986, 
they argue, to do what $1.4 billion did 
in 1985. 

Mr. President, the Senate must not 
adopt that kind of math. The Prox- 
mire amendment before us allows for a 
healthy 33 percent increase in re- 
search at the same time it protects 
what I hope all of us are dedicated to 
protect. That is the one treaty which 
has kept at least some kind of re- 
straint on the arms race and prevented 
us from adding a defensive arms race 
to the offensive arms race which we 
have both been engaged in. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, when we 
get into specifying particular types of 
research, when we place limits here 
and there, and when we try, in effect, 
to micromanage from the floor of the 
Senate what is a very difficult job at 
best, conducting basic research, it 
seems to me we are going beyond what 
we should be doing here and will cause 
more harm than good. 

I was interested, too, in a discussion 
a few moments ago here between the 
Senator from Tennessee and the Sena- 
tor from California involving whether 
we are getting away from mutual as- 
sured destruction or whether we are 
heading toward mutual assured surviv- 
al, as it has been called. I think when 
we get into some of these concepts 
here, we should bear in mind that 
what we are talking about is a re- 
search project, and a very, very diffi- 
cult research project at best. 

This discussion about whether it is 
mutual assured destruction or mutual 
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assured survival reminded me of a 
statement that Dr. James Schlesinger 
made before the Subcommittee on 
Strategic and Theater Nuclear Forces 
of the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee on March 19 of this year. This goes 
right to the heart of what the discus- 
sion is here as far as the nature of re- 
search that we are doing and whether 
we are getting into so much detail as 
to how it affects treaties that we are 
putting the cart before the horse. I 
would like to read this short excerpt 
from Dr. Schlesinger’s statement: 


Till the end of our children’s lifetimes, at 
the earliest, our security will continue to 
rest on deterrence, For members of the Ad- 
ministration to join in the attack on deter- 
rence as immoral strikes me as quite irre- 
sponsible. 

It (the Strategic Defense Initiative) is at 
this stage only a technology program. That 
is all it is and that is the way it should be 
treated. It should be treated like a research 
program. And for research programs, tech- 
nology efforts, what we normally do is to 
withhold judgement until the technical un- 
certainties have been resolved. And this 
withholding of judgement in the case of 
spaceborne strategic defense will require us 
waiting ten, fifteen, or twenty years to re- 
solve those technical uncertainties. 

The hoopla has gotten well ahead of the 
program. We have people who are now writ- 
ing learned essays on the transition from 
Mutual Assured Destruction to Mutual As- 
sured Survival, learned essays about Mutual 
Assured Survival when, as yet, we do not 
know what Mutual Assured Survival may 
be. It has not yet been defined. We have in 
these learned essays an attack on deter- 
rence, an attack on deterrence as immoral. 

Now I would underscore, Mr. Chairman, 
that at this stage, to attack deterrence as 
immoral is reckless and pernicious. It under- 
mines the security not only of this country 
but of the Free World and, notably, of 
Western Europe. 

It is not necessary for those who are advo- 
cates in the Administration of the Strategic 
Defense Initiative to indulge in this kind of 
inflated prose. It is not necessary for them 
to attack what we are presently doing. In 
many areas, Mr. Chairman, we have been 
attempting to reduce the risks and the at- 
tractiveness to the opponent of an initial 
move against our forces or against our allies, 
and we add to that at the same time that we 
discourage such attacks through defense. 
We say that, if necessary, we will retaliate 
with nuclear weapons. We continue to rely 
on nuclear deterrence for NATO defense as 
well as defense of the North American con- 
tinent, and see no inconsistency between 
the pursuit of defense and the maintenance 
of deterrence. 

So I think that it is necessary for us to 
straighten out this issue: till the end of our 
children’s lifetimes our security and the se- 
curity of the western world will continue to 
depend upon deterrence and that it is harm- 
ful to us to attack it. 


Mr. President, I think that is an ex- 
cellent statement by Dr. Schlesinger 
on the discussion we had here earlier 
today on mutual assured destruction 
against mutual assured survival. 

Mr. President, I also would like to 
make some specific comments on the 
amendment, what it might do. 
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Reductions as outlined in the meas- 
ure, the strategic defense initiative 
office has said, will absolutely cripple 
the SDI and throw the program into 
disarray. The great reductions pro- 
posed here would not be in keeping 
with the allocations that they have set 
up already. Carrying the SDI into 
fiscal 1986 by their estimate, as de- 
scribed by the Senator from Michigan 
a few moments ago, will cost $2.5 bil- 
lion to continue existing contracts. 

Contracts start out if they are mul- 
tiyear contracts with, usually, the 
smallest amount of money being spent 
in the first year; the amount increases 
in the second year, the third, the 
fourth, and however many years the 
contract runs until the program is re- 
duced and then terminated. I do not 
see any inconsistency necessarily in 
the fact that we have allocated $1.4 
billion for this fiscal year and the fact 
that the SDIO sees their minimum to 
continue existing contracts is $2.2 bil- 
lion to $2.5 billion for the next fiscal 
year. 

Even funding SDI at that $2.5 billion 
level will mean that the program could 
obligate that entire amount without 
initiating a single new project. That is 
the reason why I do not see that it is 
possible to go to the lower figure pro- 
posed in this amendment, because we 
are going to need some expansion of 
the type of research that is necessary 
in such an extensive program as this, 
and one which needs the technological 
breakthroughs that this one is going 
to have to have if it is going to have 
any success. 

While severely cutting the program, 
this proposed alternative funding 
would nevertheless fund two new 
starts. It would include hard point de- 
fense and, secondly, allot $20 million 
for a threat analysis program. 

What would some of these specific 
effects of the proposed alternative 
SDI Program be? These are some se- 
lected items? Well, under the satellite 
acquisition tracking kill assessment, 
SATKA Program, as it is called—that 
is sensors, basically—it would reduce 
the manned SATKA Program by more 
than 50 percent. SATKA is really the 
eyes of the SDI. Without that kind of 
sensor development, there will never 
be any hope of making much progress 
in this area. So the sensors to begin 
this whole program are something 
that are key and they cannot be cut 
back without cutting back on the 
whole program. 

So it is one of the first of the tech- 
nologies that must be examined and 
understood completely if any of the 
rest of this is to work at all. 

Two experiments would be specifi- 
cally limited. Under directed energy 
weapons in general, there is a 50-per- 
cent reduction. It would postpone all 
the initiation of major integration ex- 
periments and demonstrations. 
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Space-based laser would be post- 
poned more than a year. Ground- 
based laser would be postponed by 
more than a year. 

In another area, under the kinetic 
energy weapons programs, there 
would be extensive delay to the 
Ground-Launched and Space-Based 
Miniature Kill Vehicle Program. The 
Hypervelocity Launcher Program 
would be reduced in scope. The multi- 
function sensor for the space-based ki- 
netic kill vehicle would be severely de- 
layed. 

In another project, The SLKP—sur- 
vivability, lethality, and key technol- 
ogies—though the funds would be left 
intact for system survivability and 
lethality and target hardening, there 
would be cuts to space power and 
space logistics, the very heart of the 
project, and it would be catastrophic 
so far as the program is concerned. 

According to the SDIO an informed 
desision by the early 1990’s, which the 
managers of the program had hoped 
to make, would certainly not be possi- 
ble with the limited funding proposed 
in this amendment. However, I think 
that any informed decision is going to 
come beyond the early 1990’s in any 
event. 

I made the rounds of high tech aero- 
space R&D last summer, spent 10 days 
talking to our leading scientists in 
laser and directed energy weapons re- 
search. Without exception, they indi- 
cated to me that it would be at least 10 
years before we could make an in- 
formed decision on SDI deployment 
systems. They felt that it would take 
10 years before we would have the 
technology far enough along to make 
a decision as to whether or not to go 
ahead. 

In another area, the BM/C3 Pro- 
gram [battle management/command, 
control and communications] would be 
drastically reduced. Software technol- 
ogy would be deferred. And integrated 
experiments or demonstrations would 
be severely limited. 

Those are just some of the examples 
of the SDI cutbacks that would be 
necessary were this amendment to be 
passed. I do not think we want to see 
this type of research program cut back 
that much, because basic research of 
this nature is not something we can 
turn on and off from one year to the 
next like a water faucet. It has to go 
on at a consistent pace or it is set 
back. 

In another area of the proposal with 
respect to the amendment, I concern 
myself with what has been called the 
investigative panel that will make as- 
sessments for us, supposedly. It will 
bring some expertise we do not now 
have. But his panel, it turns out, 
would be made up of Representatives 
and Senators who should be conduct- 
ing SDI oversight to begin with. I see 
no need to form an additional commit- 
tee to do the job we already are 
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charged to do in the Senate and in the 
House. 

For all these reasons and others, Mr. 
President, I oppose this amendment. 

I will have an amendment of my own 
that I will offer at an appropriate time 
later, which will leave the director of 
the SDI Program free to manage the 
basic research, so that he can stress 
areas where they appear to be 
breakthoughs imminent. He will have 
control over that. That is key in any 
research program. 

I have talked to General Abraham- 
son about this at length, and he says 
that whatever happens, please do not 
tie his hands. Whatever happens on 
dollar amounts, please do not tie his 
hands. He needs to be free to run the 
program as he sees the need arise. I 
agree with him completely. I have 
been involved in research programs in 
the past. The people running the pro- 
gram need to have the freedom to do 
the research that has to be done in 
certain areas; it is the only way a pro- 
gram such as that can be prudently 
brought to any good conclusion. 

We here in the Congress, cannot mi- 
cromanage this and try to tell the pro- 
gram director who has followed the 
program every day, with a competent 
technical staff, specifically where he 
should or should not put every dollar. 

So the amendment I will propose 
later will leave his free to manage the 
SDI Program, subject, of course, to 
congressional oversight. It will propose 
a $2.8 billion level, which takes into 
account the fact that SDI needs be- 
tween $2.2 billion and $2.5 billion to 
keep ongoing contracts viable and 
under way. It also would allow several 
hundred million dollars for research 
and advances in other program areas 
as are necessary in the coming year. 
Overall, my amendment would double 
the amount SDI had allocated this 
past year, which admittedly is a big in- 
crease. 

I thought that the administration's 
$3.72 billion original request was ex- 
cessive, and I think the $2.8 billion 
level that I will propose is about where 
it should be. I hope to have support 
for that amendment later, and I will 
oppose the present amendment. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. BUMPERS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CoHEN). The Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
have a proposition I will make to the 
majority leader, and it is that if this 
amendment is adopted, we adjourn for 
the night. I understand that there are 
13 other amendments, and Senators do 
not want to hear the same arguments 
13 more times. It seems to me that 
this is a dynamite proposal. It would 
be difficult for anybody to vote 
against this amendment if they knew 
that they would not have to listen to 
the arguments 13 more times. I think 
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there is a good possibility, even with- 
out asking for a unanimous-consent 
agreement, that the majority leader 
might consider that. 

We are only talking about the sur- 
vival of civilization here, with about 
six or seven Senators on the floor. I 
know that everybody has more impor- 
tant things to do than to talk about 
such mundane matters. Since it does 
not amount to any more than that, it 
seems to me that we might cut a deal 
here—everybody just vote for this 
amendment. It is meritorious. Then we 
will get. out of here tonight, and we 
will not have to worry about civiliza- 
tion. 

However, pending that happy 
moment, let me just make a few re- 
marks about this matter and start off 
by saying that it is impossible to 
debate this issue without talking 
about the merits of the entire concept 
of the strategic defense initiative, even 
though every amendment to be of- 
fered recognizes the political reality, 
and the political reality is that SDI re- 
search is going to be expanded at a 
very significant rate. Nobody is going 
to suggest at this time that we try to 
eliminate funding for SDI, even 
though I suppose what the President 
asked for is probably the biggest in- 
crease in peacetime for any weapons 
system. 

The amendment that the Senators 
from Wisconsin, Rhode Island, and 
Maryland and I are offering here 
seems to me about as sensible as any- 
thing you can extract from this whole 
subject. 

First, it increases funding for this 
program by 33 percent. Even that is a 
colossal increase for any system. It has 
been endorsed by three Secretaries of 
Defense. A fourth, Harold Brown, has 
said that he has very serious misgiv- 
ings about this whole star wars con- 
cept, particularly as it relates to abol- 
ishing what we have always known as 
MAD—mutually assured destruction. 

That term is offensive to a lot of 
people. I understand that. 

But in any event, Secretary McNa- 
mara, Secretary Schlesinger, and Sec- 
retary Clifford have all endorsed this 
specific amendment as has Sidney 
Drell. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield a minute on that 
point for a question? 

Mr. BUMPERS. Yes. 

Mr. WARNER. I ask about the let- 
ters, and I have them here. I was as- 
tonished to find that it is a form 
letter. Is the Senator aware of the fact 
that these letters are identical? 

Mr. BUMPERS. They are all virtual- 
ly identical. I have them. 

Mr. WARNER. Yes. 

Mr. BUMPERS. That does not inval- 
idate them, does it? 

Mr. WARNER. There is not even a 
period difference in this form letter or 
great minds think alike. 
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Mr. BUMPERS. There actually are a 
few differences, but even if there 
weren't, what possible difference does 
that make? 

Mr. WARNER. Normally I thought 
these gentlemen could work up a re- 
sponse on their own. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I am not sure, but 
we may have even sent the letter to 
them for their signature. 

Mr. WARNER. That speaks for the 
issue. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I am sure. that 
Clark Clifford, Robert McNamara, and 
Jim Schlesinger have enough sense 
not to sign their names on letters that 
they do not believe in. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator where the Schlesinger 
letter is? 

Mr. BUMPERS. I am sorry. I said 
Schlesinger. 

Mr. WARNER. I think the Senator 
is confused. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I stand corrected. It 
was Elliot Richardson, not Jim Schles- 
inger. I will come back to Jim Schles- 
inger in a moment. 

But I want to make the point very 
clear that Clark Clifford, Elliott Rich- 
ardson, and Robert McNamara are 
considered to be fairly intelligent men 
and I assume they did not sign those 
letters because they just wanted to ac- 
commodate me. I assume they signed 
them because they meant it. 

They said they endorse this amend- 
ment and that is the only point I was 
trying to make. 

And Sidney Drell, who is codirector 
of the Stanford Center for Interna- 
tional Security and Arms Control, and 
Gerard Smith, who was our chief ne- 
gotiator for SALT I and for the ABM 
Treaty, have written an article in the 
New York Times dated May 13, also 
endorsing this amendment, and, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent 
that that article be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, we 
are trying to deal with a very impor- 
tant issue, with tremendous far-reach- 
ing implications in a very sane and ra- 
tional way. 

I point out, first of all, that we have 
only two treaties in existence, one rati- 
fied and one unratified, that keep the 
entire arms race from just going more 
berserk than it already is. 

And everyone here should know 
before they vote that we plan in 1988 
with the extended planned funding of 
this program to violate the ABM 
Treaty. Make no mistake about that. 
We talk about the Soviet Union’s 
phased array radar system in Kras- 
noyarsk, and I suspect that it is a vio- 
lation of the ABM Treaty, and as I see 
it one of the differences is they are 
ahead of us in violating. 
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That is just like our building the 
Midgetman. When we fly the Midget- 
man, we are going to be in violation of 
the SALT II Treaty which is unrati- 
fied. 


Everyone says they are in violation, 
and maybe they are, by having the 
SS-20’s and SS-25’s. And again the 
only difference is they are ahead of us 
because we intend to test the Midget- 
man missile in 1988, and we will then 
be in violation of the SALT II treaty. I 
support the Midgetman, but again the 
difference between the Soviets and us 
on SALT compliance here is just a 
couple of years. 


There is one other thing that I think 
is worth mentioning and that is no one 
has any idea of whether this thing 
makes any sense technologically or 
not. But I have not heard one single 
proponent of the SDI system say that 
it will protect us from bombers, that it 
will protect us from cruise missiles, 
that it will protect Western Europe 
from the SS-21’s, 22's and 23’s and 
maybe not even the SS-20’s. 

Our NATO allies are very nervous 
about this. Every story you read 
coming out of Western Europe is that 
they are very nervous and four of 
them are openly hostile to it, and 
Prime Minister Mulroney of Canada 
told the President as recently as 2 
week ago that Canada was extremely 
apprehensive about it. 


If I may be indulged just a political 
observation, my guess is that Helmut 
Kohl is not going to be reelected in 
Germany for the very precise reason 
that he has been playing footsie on 
this very system. 


And Bernard Rogers, our supreme 
military commander for the entire 
NATO Alliance, says that it promises 
to be very controversial and threaten- 
ing to the NATO Alliance. That is our 
military commander of the NATO Al- 
liance who said that. 


So the NATO allies find themselves 
in the position of knowing that they 
are vulnerable, but faced with a psy- 
chological uncertainty that the United 
States may not defend them in case of 
an attack. 

The Soviets are into research on this 
very type thing. We must not be naive 
or myopic about that, and we are not, 
and that is the reason we are putting 
$1.9 billion in here. 


Let me tell you one other thing: The 
Soviet. Union has all kinds of options 
on how they will deal with this. Under 
the best case scenario, let us assume 
that the system is going to work, ac- 
cording to the very best and highest 
optimistic predictions, 90. percent. 
Soviet. military planners are going to 
have to make a decision. They are 
going to have to decide, first, do they 
want to build the same system or, 
second, do they want to overwhelm 
the system? 
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If the President fesses up, as I an- 
ticipate he will, what he intends to do 
about continuing to abide by the 
SALT II Treaty, and says we are going 
to put a Poseidon in drydock or going 
to do something else other than actu- 
ally dismantle a submarine or take 
some Minuteman missiles out of their 
silos, if he should do that we all know 
that the Soviet Union is in a great po- 
sition to break out of that treaty. 
They are 10 times better off than we 
are, and I might also add that if we 
continue abiding by the SALT II 
Treaty the Soviet Union will have to 
dismantle the equivalent of about 50 
percent of the megatonnage that we 
have in our entire strategic missile 
force. It restrains them, not us. 

But that is not the point I want to 
make. The figures I have seen are that 
by 1995 the Soviet Union will have a 
minimum of 20,000 warheads and a 
maximum number of 35,000 warheads. 
Let me be the devil’s advocate for a 
moment and assume they are going to 
go for the maximum of 35,000 war- 
heads then. The maximum effective- 
ness of this system, 90 percent, will 
permit 3,500 warheads to land in the 
United States. 

I just do not think it is going to be a 
very good place to live after that hap- 
pens and I am not at all sure I am will- 
ing to put $1 trillion into a system 
that lets 3,500 warheads in. 

The other thing the Soviet Union 
can do from a countermeasure stand- 
point is a whole host of things: No. 1, 
they can deploy thousands of decoys 
at a relatively inexpensive cost to 
themselves, and this system is going to 
have to be smart enough either to 
detect the decoys or to kill them all. 

I forget what king it was who sent 
out the word “Kill all the Christians,” 
and the messenger came back and 
said, “We can’t sort them out.” and 
the king said, “Kill them all; the Lord 
will know his own.” 

This system is going to have to pick 
the decoys out. And in addition to 
that, this system is designed to kill 
these missiles in the boost phase. To 
all the military savants in the Senate, 
you know, of course that the boost 
phase on a Soviet missile is about 5 
minutes long. 

The President right now has 5 min- 
utes to make a decision: “Is it or is it 
not a launch?” But did you know the 
Soviet Union can reduce the boost 
phase by 50 percent to, 2% minutes 
and maybe even less? And I invite your 
consideration of this question: Is the 
world safer when the time for the 
President to trigger the SDI and start 
destroying everything that looks like a 
boost, is the world safer when we cut 
his time to make that decision to 2% 
minutes from 5 minutes? 

Now there is not any question about 
their ability to do that. There is not 
any. question about their ability to 
thicken the skins on their missiles. 
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And do you know how much power it 
is going to take—I want you to listen 
to this because power is a big issue in 
my State. The people of Arkansas are 
being threatened with 35 percent of 
the cost of a nuclear reactor down on 
the gulf coast which generates 2,200 
megawatts of power. It cost $3% bil- 
lion. Now bear in mind, $3% billion for 
2,200 megawatts of power. 

Do you know what it takes to main- 
tain this system under the best case 
scenario, And you have to build this 
much power in order to have it avail- 
able in an instant under several of the 
approaches invisioned for star wars. 
You cannot just draw on the whole 
power grid of the United States at any 
given moment; 300 1,000-megawatt 
plants. That, my colleagues in the 
Senate, is 60 percent of all the electri- 
cal generating power in the United 
States today. 

Now I tell you, as W.C. Fields said, 
“We ain’t talking about beanbag 
here.” You are talking about some- 
where between $100 billion and $500 
billion just to build the electrical pow- 
erplants so that they will be available 
for 3 minutes if the Soviets ever 
launched, in order to get, as I say, 90 
percent of those missiles. 

Let Me read youa little article here, 
just. a paragraph, from Scientific 
American, a very respected. publica- 
tion: 

If the time available for interception were 
100 seconds and the lasers had an electrical 
efficiency of 6 percent, the power require- 
ment would be more than the output of 300 
1,000 megawatt powerplants or more than 
60 percent of the entire United States. 
Moreover, this energy could not be extract- 
ed instantaneously from the national power 
grid and it could not be stored by any 
known technology for instantaneous dis- 
charge. Special powerplants would have to 
be built, even though they would need to 
operate only for minutes. An investment of 
$300 per kilowatt is a reasonable estimate. 
So the outlay for the power supply alone 
would exceed $100 billion. 

The only thing I quarrel with in Sci- 
entific American is you cannot build 
power generating capacity today for 
$300 a kilowatt capital investment. 

Now a third alternative for the 
Soviet Union is to build their own star 
wars system. And if they do build their 
own, this would be a very dangerous 
hair trigger situation because this 
system can destroy their system and 
their system can destroy our system. 
So then it becomes a question of 
whether Ronald Reagan or Mikhail 
Gorbachev. pushes the button 3 sec- 
onds before the other one does. So 
that whoever destroys the other 
system leaves that particular country 
vulnerable and their SDI star wars 
system destroyed. 

Mr. President, the second thing that 
we do in our amendment, other than 
increasing funding by 33 percent, is to 
take the billion dollars that we saved 
and put it into readiness. I want to 
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read to you in just a moment here 
what the committee report says on 
readiness. How many of you saw just 
recently the stories that came out of 
the Pentagon that we have the ability 
to fight a war of the magnitude of 
World War II, we now have the ability 
and that is the conventional readiness, 
to fight for 30 days? 

Ever since I have. been in the Senate, 
10 long years, everybody gets up on 
the floor of the Senate and laments 
our lack of readiness. And every year 
we vote for every goldplated weapons 
system we can find from the MX to 
SDI and we still wind up with a 30-day 
fighting capacity. 

Here is a statement by Larry Korb, 
Under Secretary of Defense, made on 
August 25, 1984. He says that we can 
double our ammunition capacity from 
30 to 60 days by the end of this 
decade. 

Here is what the Armed Services 
Committee says in their report. They 
say: 

The administration requested $2.494 bil- 
lion for ammunition in support of our train- 
ing war reserve and production base require- 
ment. 

They say it is 20 percent above 1984 
and 14 percent in real growth. Howev- 
er—and this is what the Armed Sery- 
ices Committee says: 

However, in the view of this committee 
the growth is based on a program which has 
been repeatedly underfunded. The fiscal 
year 1984 request was $292 million below 
1983 request. Consequently, real growth in 
the fiscal year 1984 request is only the 
result of a 20-percent congressional reduc- 
tion in fiscal year 1983. 

The committee went on to say: 

The committee remains concerned that 
current trends in ammunition procurement 
and ammunition production base support 
provide an insufficient base from which to 
achieve training, war reserve and production 
capacity objectives. 

The committee goes on to say: 

The fiscal year 1985 request for training 
ammunition remains far below the newly es- 
tablished requirement. 

And on and on and on. The Armed 
Services Committee of the U.S. Senate 
says we are slighting readiness. 

And so this amendment takes the 
billion dollars we are saving out of the 
committee bill and putting it into 
things like trucks and ammunition—a 
host of conventional weaponry that we 
do need. 

Now the third thing we have done— 
and I said this on the floor yesterday 
afternoon but I will repeat it—the 
chairman of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee led. me into this one 
night when he said nobody really 
knows what is really going on with 
this SDI business. And I assume he 
was speaking for me. 

And so what we do under this 
amendment is to appoint a panel to 
monitor the Soviet threat, the U.S. 
program, how the money is being ex- 
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pended and report back to the Con- 
gress. 

I am willing to concede that Con- 
gress, certainly the Senate, does not 
understand anything of the technolog- 
ical nature of this thing. It is im- 
mensely complex. And so we have ar- 
ranged for the appointment of a panel 
to report back to us. 

Mr. President, I have a host of 
quotes I was going to use but most 
people are getting ready to vote. But, 
you know, Paul Nitze said that we 
ought not to get into this unless it is 
going to be cost effective and unless it 
is going to be invulnerable. And how 
does anybody know that? I can tell 
you one thing, it is not going to be in- 
vulnerable. And it is not going to be 
cost effective. You are talking about a 
trillion-dollar program for one weap- 
ons system. That is three times as big 
as the biggest defense budget we have 
ever had for 1 year. Now, we are look- 
ing at roughly $300 billion budget for 
1986, and we are talking about going 
into a program that is going to cost a 
trillion dollars—three times—for one 
weapons system. 

Mr. President, historians now agree 
that Khrushchev was not as bad a 
fellow as some believe. Oh, he beat his 
shoe on the desk up at the United Na- 
tions and at times he acted like a 
clown so far as we were concerned, but 
historians now believe that he was lit- 
erally pleading with Eisenhower to 
avoid the nuclear arms race. That is 
what historians are saying today. And 
I am not going to say that Gorbachev 
is pleading, but I will say this: He has 
talked about reducing tension between 
the superpowers, he has talked about 
stopping this nuclear arms race. Now, 
he has more than one reason. He has 
an economy on his hands that is in 
shambles. The Soviet economy is in a 
terrible mess, and he wants to deal 
with it, and rightly so. 

Now, they are in Geneva right now 
and we are in Geneva right now and 
they are saying, “If you are insisting 
on going ahead with this program, 
there is not going to be an arms agree- 
ment.” They said they would walk out 
if we deployed the Pershing and. the 
cruise and they did, but they came 
back, And I am glad they did come 
back. I do not understand why the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
cannot sit down and agree on some- 
thing sensible to stop this insanity. 
But as long as they do not, we do not 
have any choice but to be realistic and 
continue our deterrent policies, and 
that is the reason we are offering this 
amendment. 

I think that $1.9 billion is a good 
figure. I think it is the best figure of 
all that are going to be offered today. 
And while MAD sounds terrible, it has 
worked. I will tell you what is about to 
happen. Any time one side tries to 
achieve invulnerability to the other 
side, you are escalating the arms race 
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beyond any stopping. That is where 
we are headed. We do not really know 
what we are doing here. We know one 
thing. This is a very sophisticated, 
complex technology, and I haye no 
quarrel with continuing some of the 
research. But I have a quarrel with 
going from $1.4 billion, when only 8 
percent of this year’s $1.4 billion has 
been spent, and giving them $3 billion. 
A 166-percent increase is what the 
President asked for and the committee 
has come up with a 112-percent in- 
crease. I said yesterday afternoon, if 
this Congress is not careful 3 years 
from now you are going to be yearning 
for the good old days of the $435 claw 
hammer, That is the reason we have 
this panel in the amendment—to over- 
see this program. I strongly urge my 
colleagues to support this amendment. 
EXHIBIT 1 
KEEP A FIRM EYE ON “StTaR Wars” 

(By Sidney D. Drell and Gerard C. Smith) 

Wasnuincton.—A central component of the 
proposed defense budget for fiscal 1986, 
under consideration in Congress now, is a 
staggering 166 percent increase in funding 
for the Strategic Defense Initiative, or “Star 
Wars.” This requested increase, to $3.7 bil- 
lion, raises serious questions about the di- 
rection that Star Wars research will take 
and its impact on our national security. 

Certainly, the country needs vigorous re- 
search into the technology of ballistic mis- 
sile defense. That is the only way to hedge 
against Soviet technological advances or 
possible abrogation of the 1972 Anti-Ballis- 
tic Missile Treaty. But it is crucial that the 
research be conducted in full compliance 
with that treaty, in a manner that does not 
exploit its ambiguities or circumvent its re- 
strictions. Otherwise, tne ABM treaty—the 
single most important achievement to date 
in the superpowers’ effort to reduce the risk 
of nuclear conflict—may be the first casual- 
ty of Star Wars. 

The research should also examine a wide 
range of technologies, without directly or 
indirectly committing the United States to 
developing a system that could be ineffec- 
tive or destabilizing, or both, The Star Wars 
program does exactly the opposite. 

There is considerable evidence that pre- 
mature ‘‘demonstrations,” or tests, of new 
technology tend to distort research and 
compromise the search for better solutions. 
Overly accelerated programs can thus con- 
strict rather than increase the range of 
technology options. Yet this is exactly the 
Administration's approach in this case. We 
are already developing and planning to test 
new types of hardware—such as airborne 
optical sensors—that raise serious questions 
about our compliance with the ABM treaty. 

There are good reasons for the United 
States to continue research on the limited 
defense of “hardened” military targets: we 
have no other prospects for decreasing the 
vulnerability of our existing land-based 
Minuteman and MX missiles. But the 1986 
Star Wars budget would in fact lessen the 
President's ability to undertake a defense of 
hardened military targets. The current re- 
search is focused on far-off technologies to 
be used in an invulnerable defense of the 
population—a much more ambitious and 
questionable project—while research into 
the more plausible ballistic missile defense 
technologies has been seriously downgrad- 
ed. 
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Fortunately, more and more members of 
Congress, on both sides of the aisle, are be- 
ginning to question the program's acceler- 
ated funding and misplaced priorities. A bi- 
partisan group of Senators has introduced 
legislation to increase the funding by 33 per- 
cent, to $1.9 billion in fiscal 1986—a substan- 
tial jump. But their “alternative budget” 
would also redirect the Star Wars pro- 
gram—away from premature tests of hard- 
ware and toward high-quality research 
within the limits of the ABM treaty. 

We agree with the President’s arms con- 
trol adviser, Paul H. Nitze, that two impor- 
tant conditions must be met before defen- 
sive weapons are deployed: they must be 
judged “survivable” and cost-effective. Un- 
fortunately, however, there is no mecha- 
nism to provide the President or Congress 
with an objective evaluation of how success- 
fully the Star Wars program is meeting 
those criteria. 

An independent panel of experts, appoint- 
ed by and responsible to Congress, should 
monitor the technical progress of the re- 
search, keeping an eye on the Nitze criteria 
and advising the Government on the pro- 
gram’s broader impact on our arms control 
and defense policy. It should include a “Red 
team” to keep careful track of the counter- 
measures being developed in the Soviet 
Union and challenge those in the Star Wars 
program to keep abreast of them. Finally, it 
should monitor whether or not the research 
is consistent with our obligations under the 
ABM Treaty. 

Congress cannot afford to be merely a 
cheerleader. It cannot write the checks for 
the Star Wars program yet leave all the im- 
portant decisions to the White House and 
the Strategic Defense Initiative Organiza- 
tion. Congress has a constitutional responsi- 
bility to control the purse strings and over- 
see the program. 


Mr. WARNER and Mr. JOHNSTON 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, before 
the distinguished Senator leaves the 
floor I wish to bring to his attention 
that 12 percent is what has been ex- 
pended thus far under the SDI pro- 
gram, not 8 percent which the Senator 
used. And it is interesting. It does not 
appear to be out of line. For example, 
as of April 30, DARPA which as the 
Senator is fully aware has an impor- 
tant research program—— 

Mr. BUMPERS. I was not aware of 
that. Two-thirds of the fiscal year is 
out and they have spent 12 percent, 
not 8 percent. 

Mr. WARNER. But I use as an ex- 
ample here that DARPA has expend- 
ed only 5 percent of their money, and 
the Air Force has expended just 15 
percent of its entire strategic R&D 
funds. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Could the Senator 
enlighten us, because I do not know, as 
to how many specific grants have been 
made to colleges and universities 
across this country with this money? 

Mr. WARNER. I can get that infor- 
mation before the night is out, and at 
the rate we are going it will be a long 
night unless we get to a vote. I am 
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anxious to speak a few moments and 
hopefully get to a vote. 

Mr. KERRY. Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. WARNER. Let me finish a few 
remarks and I will be happy to yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

In fairness to our colleagues, I was 
concerned about a point raised by sev- 
eral of the proponents of this amend- 
ment, namely, that the Secretaries of 
Defense are concerned about the rate 
of growth in this program. So I went 
back and drew on my memory and I 
would like to share these facts with 
my distinguished colleague, a former 
Secretary of the Navy. It was my privi- 
lege to have succeeded him in the 
fiscal year 1972. I bring to his atten- 
tion that as Secretary of the Navy in 
planning the budget for 1973, the then 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. CHAFEE, al- 
lowed for a 434-percent growth in the 
Trident I Missile Program. So that is a 
fairly interesting statistic—somewhat 
larger than this. 

Now, turning to Secretary Elliot 
Richardson, who signed one of the let- 
ters, which seemed to be form in 
nature, he says: 

A vigorous but prudent research program 
in ballistic missile defense is very much in 
the security interests of the United States. 

And I had the privilege of serving 
under him when he was Secretary of 
Defense in 1973, during the period 
when there was 434-percent growth in 
the Trident I Program. And then Sec- 
retary Schlesinger—and I was present 
in the hearing room, presiding as 
chairman when he gave his views on 
the SDI Program and his thoughts 
about the growth. I would now like to 
read exactly what the Secretary said. I 
am reading from page 19 of the tran- 
script dated Tuesday, March 19, 1985: 

It occurs to me as an old-time budgeteer 
that there may be a certain amount of “cut 
insurance” in that request. Indeed, I think 
there is probably some substantial cut insur- 
ance in there. 

I focus on the words he is saying, “I 
think there is probably’’—equivoca- 
tions throughout his testimony. He 
continues: 

I offer that as initial comment because I 
think the administration expects to see 
some reduction and is prepared to deal with 
that by requesting a generous amount at 
the outset. The second point is that I have 
seen few research programs that can profit- 
ably expand at a rate in excess of 30 or 35 
percent. 

Well, again having worked with him 
in the Department of Defense—and, 
indeed, on the Trident II Program we 
worked together—it is interesting that 
the budget that he laid down provided 
for a 150-percent growth in the Tri- 
dent II Program in fiscal year 1982. So 
later on I asked of the Secretary—Sen- 
ator WARNER speaking, page 26: 

I'm inclined to believe, Dr. Schlesinger, as 
one who will be responsible on the floor for 
the SDI program, that I will hear the state- 
ment that you have made about a 33%-per- 
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cent growth being realistic several times. 
The question I pose is this: Have you had 
the opportunity to really examine the basis 
for this rather substantial incremental 
growth request? 

And the reply was he had not had 
the opportunity to go into detail in 
the SDI Program. 

Mr. President, it is my hope that we 
can proceed to vote on this amend- 
ment. I might add the principal spon- 
sor from Wisconsin has some very 
good parts in his amendment. On the 
assumption that he will go forward 
with his plan to submit various parts 
of the amendment, assuming it is not 
adopted by the Senate tonight, in sub- 
sequent amendments I am prepared to 
say I am going to support some of 
those parts, particularly that section 
that deals with the ability to establish 
an independent analysis which we call 
I think the “Red Team.” I think it isa 
very good suggestion and there are 
other parts of the amendment that 
are quite good which I will be able to 
support. 

I urge all Senators not to accept this 
cut. 

Mr. NUNN. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WARNER. I yield the floor. 

Mr. NUNN addressed the Chair. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, if I 
may be recognized, I will yield momen- 
tarily to the Senator from Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield briefly to 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. NUNN. I, too, find this testimo- 
ny very interesting. Although the Sen- 
ator from Virginia knows I do not sup- 
port this amendment for a good many 
reasons, I do think it would have been 
very helpful to the administration if 
the administration had followed 
through the offer of the Senator from 
Virginia of having the administration 
fully briefed by former Secretary 
Schlesinger. Had he been fully briefed 
and had he altered any of his testimo- 
ny after being fully briefed, I think we 
might have a different background for 
this debate because there are a 
number of us, including myself in that 
number, who have a very high regard 
for Secretary Schlesinger’s opinion. 

I know so well, after the Senator 
from Virginia going through that 
dialog, he said that, “I would like to 
see you get fully briefed on this pro- 
gram.” And the administration has 
never done that. 

So the administration has a lot to 
explain in this program that has not 
been explained, although I support 
the committee position. 

In talking about the number of uni- 
versity grants which have been made, 
the Senator from Massachusetts made 
a valid point on that earlier today 
when he made the comment that 
there are grants being made all over, 
and we are not quite sure about what 
they are. I have been asking for that 
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information, however, for the past 2 
months repeatedly. Never have I 
gotten the answers to the questions. 

The way they are running this pro- 
gram now I think has undermined a 
lot of credibility for the program. I do 
support a very vigorous research effort 
in this whole area. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Georgia for 
his observations. 

On page 26 of the transcript, I said 
to the Secretary, 

If not, would you be willing to avail your- 
self of such a briefing, which I would be 
happy to arrange, if that is necessary? 

Dr. Schlesinger: I would be happy to do 
that. 

It was not until tonight that I 
learned that he for some reason. had 
not been given a briefing. 

Following that, I said: 

Following that briefing, might you be will- 
ing to revise or supplement your remarks 
for the Recorp as appropriate? 

Dr. Schlesinger: Of course I would. 


I had the privilege of serving with 
him in the Department and he is an 
extraordinary man. His views are 
highly respected. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator from Georgia bringing that to my 
attention, and also his comments that 
he does not support this amendment. 
Indeed, during the course of the delib- 
erations in the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, the Senator from Georgia 
and I and the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Comen], now the presiding offi- 
cer, agreed on this figure which is 
presently before the Senate in the bill, 
$2.9 billion, as being a reasonable con- 
sensus of the funding profile required 
for this program. 

Several Senators addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Will the Senator 
yield briefly? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I have been wait- 
ing for some time. I will speak briefly 
and then yield. 

Mr. WARNER. If the Senator from 
Louisiana wanted to pose a question, I 
would have retained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
want to stop for a brief moment and 
pay tribute to the President of the 
United States, the Great Communica- 
tor, because I think this amendment is 
a real tribute and edifice to the Great 
Communicator and his skills. 

Let me make very clear, as much as 
anybody, certainly on this side of the 
aisle, I admire, like, and respect Presi- 
dent Reagan. But I think what we are 
seeing tonight is almost a surreal 
world. 

A couple of years ago, star wars, 
which did not even have that name, 
was funded at a couple hundred mil- 
lion dollars. Tonight we find that the 
$1.4 billion in last year’s bill would be 
increased by the Senator from Wiscon- 
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sin and the Senator from Arkansas to 
$1.8 billion, a half-billion dollar in- 
crease. The committee would go to 
$2.9 billion. 

We are dealing with multiples of dol- 
lars so big that it ordinarily would 
choke a horse. 

Mr. NUNN. Will the Senator yield 
for the brief observation? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. NUNN. I believe before this 
started the committee was somewhere 
around $900 million. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Two years ago it 
was around $200 million. 

Mr. NUNN. It was much more than 
that. I do not want to dilute the Sena- 
tor’s tribute to the Great Communica- 
tor, but I wanted him to be accurate. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I think the point is 
the same. Two years ago it was what? 

Mr. WARNER. $990 million at the 
time the President made the star wars 
speech. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I was not referring 
to that. I was referring to 2 years ago, 
fiscal 1983. 

Mr. NUNN. That was about 2 years 
ago when he made the speech. 

Mr. WARNER. July 1984. 

Mr. NUNN. This last year it was $1.4 
billion. I think there is a lot of confu- 
sion here between what the President 
is requesting and what he has gotten. 
He has not gotten anything like what 
he is requesting and is not likely to 
this year. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
stand corrected. The point is the same. 
It was less than $1 billion then. Now 
the Senator from Arkansas and the 
Senator from Wisconsin would add 
hundreds of millions of dollars to it. 
The committee would add almost $2 
billion to it. Whatever those figures 
are, whatever the exact multiple of 
$100 million, is, the fact of the matter 
is that since before the President 
made his speech and today not one 
thing has happened that I am aware 
of, technologically. 

There has been no breakthrough. 
There has been no discovery. We are 
not on the threshold of building a new 
weapons system. 

No, Mr. President, nothing has hap- 
pended, except the President’s speech. 

What did he say? The President 
said, “We are going to build, in effect, 
an astrodome over the United States 
and make nuclear weapons obsolete.” 

Does anybody of any substance be- 
lieve that speech, believe the essential 
gravemen of that speech? The answer, 
Mr. President, is absolutely not. I have 
not heard a serious scientist yet who 
has said. you could put an astrodome 
over the United States. About the best 
you can get is to do a point defense 
with the surety basis of about 90 per- 
cent, or you might get somebody to go 
95 percent. 

Well, we could do a point defense on 
ABM years ago, before the ABM 
Treaty. That is not to say we have not 
increased technology since that time. 
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But what have we discovered? We 
have not discovered anything except a 
speech, which was wrong. It was 
wrong, Mr; President. We know that. 

Is there anybody in here—the Sena- 
tor from Virginia, the Senator from 
Georgia, any of you—who will get up 
on this floor and say the President was 
right, that we have any possibility of 
making nuclear weapons obsolete? Of 
course not. Of course not. 

We are here doing this little dance 
tonight because the political landscape 
has been changed by a speech we all 
know to be wrong. 

What is the truth of the matter? 
The truth of the matter is we do not 
know what star wars is. It is a whole 
collection of technologies that we are 
going to be chasing out there with the 
almighty American dollar. We hope we 
can find it. We hope we can find a 
series of things. 

There is only one thing sure about 
the ABM and that is if we do eventual- 
ly find it, whatever it is, whether it is 
a point defense or a space ray or an 
ionized beam or an electron beam or a 
neutrino beam, or whatever it is, there 
is only one thing sure: that is that itis 
going to violate the ABM Treaty and 
put us into a new space race with the 
Russians. 

Can it ever make nuclear weapons 
obsolete? Mr. President, even if you 
had a leak-proof system it would not 
make nuclear weapons obsolete. 

At a hearing the other day, we said, 
“What do you do about. the car 
bomb?” 

The Russians can put these nuclear 
weapons in a pouch, and the pouch, by 
the way, can be a great big van or 
something, not just a satchel bag. 
They send in big vans of material all 
the time. They can put nuclear weap- 
ons in that van, put it in a truck, drive 
it down by Lafayette Park, and have it 
wait there until the appropriate 
moment when somebody pushes a 
button. They can have those all over 
the country. 

They are not going to make nuclear 
weapons obsolete. 

That is not to mention the cruise 
missile, which I guess star wars is not 
supposed to interdict. We do not know 
what star wars is supposed to interdict 
because we do not know what star 
wars is. 

What we do know is that the admin- 
istration wants to spend $25 billion 
over a period of 5 years. Twenty-five 
billion dollars is more than three 
times the l-year saving from a l-year 
freeze on Social Security, more than 
three times that amount. 

And for what? We do not know. We 
really do not know. If we got it, we do 
not know whether it would violate the 
treaty. We do not know whether we 
would want to build it to violate the 
treaty and we do not know what it 
would cost, we do now know what it 
would do. 
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The only thing we are sure of is that 
the President is wrong, that it cannot 
make nuclear weapons obsolete. We 
know that the President is wrong in 
that it is not going to be leakproof. We 
know that the President is wrong in 
that when we invent this thing and it 
makes nuclear weapons obsolete, we 
are not going to share it with the Rus- 
sians. 

I mean even if it did work, Mr. Presi- 
dent, can you imagine us with this 
thing we are spending $3 trillion for, 
sharing it with the Russians? We are 
not even going to give them a comput- 
er now. 

Can you imagine calling up the head 
of the Soviet Army and saying, “Say, 
we have all this new technology equip- 
ment out ‘here, don’t you want to pick 
it-up?” 

Mr. NUNN. It is going to be deliv- 
ered by Richard Perle. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I do 
not know how we got into this surreal- 
istic, metaphysical debate. It is just 
amazing to me. The whole landscape 
of this place has been changed by men 
smart enough to know better. As a 
matter of fact, they do know better. 

I am not going to point around this 
room, Mr. President. But I know Mem- 
bers of this body who know better but 
for various reasons, political and oth- 
erwise—and please do not think I ex- 
clude myself from making an occasion- 
al political vote, maybe even on this 
very day. On this very day, some of us 
may have made political votes. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield just for a brief question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Of course, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. NUNN. I agree a with a great 
deal of what the Senator has said. I 
think he is getting down to the heart 
of the matter. That is that the defini- 
tion that the President has given is 
not one people can support. I have 
supported that definition. I have said 
over and over again that the Presi- 
dent’s definition of this program. is 
dream world. The Senator is making 
that point very vividly. It seems to me 
that is what we really ought to be 
trying to define in this debate—what is 
it we really want? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Should we be 
going so far so fast to get to whatever 
it is? 

Mr. NUNN. The first thing we have 
to do is define the program. The Sena- 
tor is correct, the program is ill de- 
fined by the administration. That does 
not mean that the fact that the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, the Senator from 
Georgia and perhaps some others— 
maybe even the Senator from Virgin- 
ia—do not agree with the administra- 
tion’s definition of maybe eliminating 
nuclear weapons from the face of the 
Earth with an astrodome and turning 
it over to the Soviet Union—I do not 
believe that is what we want. Maybe 
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some people do. Nevertheless, what is 
it we want to do? 

The Carter administration had a 
very vigorous program going in this 
area. They did not have an absurd def- 
inition, though. I have supported that 
program all along. The Senator has to 
tell us where we want to go. We can 
certainly agree that the definition as 
given by the President is not some- 
thing that can be taken seriously by 
people who have studied this. But the 
definition as given by Paul Nitze is 
something different. The definition as 
given by Paul Nitze is something dif- 
ferent. The definition given by Secre- 
tary Weinberger is something differ- 
ent again. The definition given by 
General Abrahamson is something dif- 
ferent again. So which definition are 
we going to choose? 

I think. the Senate has to follow that 
along and see where we come out and 
see what we agree upon. 

Mr.. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, 
what I would advocate is that, among 
other things, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Georgia would put his acute 
and agile mind-to the business of de- 
fining this matter. I suspect if he were 
doing so in a darkened room with 
nothing around, no committee around, 
he would probably come out some- 
where around where I would—which is 
to say you cannot define the program 
until you know what you are dealing 
with. All you can define is some gener- 
al directions and a rate at which you 
get there. 

What I am saying is we are being 
asked to go way too fast to get to a 
destination we know not of and the 
purpose of the trip is as yet undefined. 
So I say, let us slow it down a little bit. 
Let us not increase this thing three 
times over what it was before the 
President made his speech, with which 
we all disagree. Let us put our own 
definition to it and let us come out 
somewhere around where the Senator 
from Wisconsin and the Senator from 
Arkansas have defined—not because 
there is any magic to those numbers, 
but bécause I think there is a little less 
demonstrated illogic in going that fast 
than there is in going as fast as the 
committee wants to do. 

Mr. NUNN, Mr. President, let me ask 
the Senator if he would address just 
this one point, because one of the rea- 
sons—I can agree with much of what 
the Senator says. One of the reasons T 
do not favor this amendment, and I 
think the authors have done an enor- 
mous amount of work and have put a 
lot of thought into it and I think they 
have helped in this debate and I hope 
the debate will help us define the pro- 
gram in the end. 

If you look at the Dear Colleague 
letter and look at the attachment and 
look at the SDI alternate budget, 
there is a whole page of line items 
here. Each one of these line items has 
a particular mark by it. This indicates 
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that there is a specific direction that 
the authors of this amendment want 
to lead us in terms of the SDI. They 
have gone down to 4 percent on any- 
thing that is a demonstration project, 
everything that is going to have a 
demonstration attached to it. 

Where does that lead us? It is one 
thing to critique the President’s pro- 
gram, but we have to critique our al- 
ternatives, too. I wonder where it leads 
us. Because how ean you ever know 
what you have if you do not ever have 
a demonstration project? With a 4-per- 
cent funding increase, you are not 
going to have it. 

Clearly, with this amendment, if it 
were to pass, as I have determined it, 
what we have done is define a program 
and there is going to be infinite re- 
search and never enough result from 
any kind of demonstration project so 
that we know what we have when we 
get there. 

I do not know if we contribute with 
this particular’ amendment. As the 
Senator from Virginia said, I can sup- 
port parts of this amendment, but I 
cannot support a detailed microman- 
agement approach when, as the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana articulated so 
clearly this evening, we have not even 
a definition of where we want to go. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. If I may say to the 
Senator from Georgia, the essential 
part of this program is the dollar 
amount. As I say, the line item—I 
know the Senator from Arizona, the 
distinguished chairman of this com- 
mittee, and the ranking minority 
member would work this over very 
well in the conference committee and 
maybe 4 percent and maybe demon- 
strations should or should not be in. 
They can work that over in the confer- 
ence committee. But the important 
thing here is the dollar amount. 

Mr. NUNN. If the Senator will yield, 
the House should not pass anything 
like this either. If the House passes 
something like this, what we have is a 
massive research program that will 
never have a conclusion or a judgment 
point because we have no way to reach 
that. The effort here is to avoid violat- 
ing the ABM Treaty, but there is 
nothing in the 1986 bill that is going 
to violate the ABM Treaty. 

We are a long way from tests and 
demonstrations. The money will lead 
to that. I cannot give the dates be- 
cause they are classified but I think 
the ABM violation debate is relevant 
now and I think some of the points 
made by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts are relevant. But I have looked at 
this very clearly and I do not think 
there is anything in the program this 
year that is going to violate that 
treaty. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, let 
me make two quick points and I shall 
sit down. No. 1 has to do with the 
overall budget amount. We had a 
knockdown, drag-out fight here on the 
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floor of the Senate with respect to the 
budget resolution. The Senate in its 
wisdom came up with a figure of no 
real growth but 4 percent above last 
year’s; that is, the inflation amount. I 
thought that was too small, frankly. I 
voted against that. I voted for the 3- 
percent growth. The House has come 
up with no growth at all, so we are 
going to go to conference. 

I would predict that, as we usually 
do in conference, a budget resolution 
will come up with something between 
no real growth and no growth, maybe 
about a minus 2 percent in real terms. 

Mr. President, the Senate and the 
House have gone into this budgeteer- 
ing business as if they were really 
doing something. But when it comes to 
each weapons program, it is full speed 
ahead. Do you think we cut the weap- 
ons programs? Oh no, let us not cut 
the programs. Let us just cut the fig- 
ures. Let us go ahead with MX, 50 
MX’s. Maybe that will save a little 
money. 

The Air Force said it would not save 
much money. I had a communication 
from the Air Force, believe it or not, 
that said to build 100 MX’s would cost 
$22 billion; to build 50 MX’s would 
cost $25 billion. [Laughter.] 

No, I am absolutely serious. 

Mr. NUNN. I know that the Senator 
is serious in that. I have seen that ap- 
proach. The more you build, the 
cheaper it is. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Not only the more 
you build, the cheaper it is. It is the 
overall figure: You save $3 billion by 
building 50 more MX’s. As a matter of 
fact, I think I gave that to the Sena- 
tor’s assistant; and if we can find that, 
I will put it in the RECORD. 

Mr. NUNN. I hope that going from 
40 to 50 will save money. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The point is some- 
what valid, and that is that we do not 
save very much. I do not know how 
much we save, but we do not save 
enough on 50 MX’s. 

Here we go with star wars. I do not 
know whether we are going to adopt 
this amendment, but if we do not, we 
will increase star wars way up there. 

Where are we going to save the 
money to meet the Senate figure of 4 
percent of last year, no real growth, or 
the House figure? I do not think we 
can. 

I think we are going to end up some 
day down the road, after we solemnly 
pass a budget resolution, and we all 
beat our chests about how we held 
back Pentagon spending, and we are 
going to stop the expensive toilet seats 
and all that, and we will have to end 
up voting by majority to pierce the 
budget resolution to make room for all 
the weapons programs we are increas- 
ing. 

Mr. NUNN. The Senator makes an- 
other good point. I do not agree with 
his conclusion. His conclusion is that 
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he supports this amendment. But as to 
the question of where we are saving 
money, we are cutting down the 
number of items in production lines. 
We are cutting out weapons systems. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. It increases the 
unit cost. 

Mr. NUNN. That is going to increase 
the unit cost, and we are going to end 
up with very few production lines and 
we will have less coming off those pro- 
duction lines. But, at the same time, 
we will have massive new starts, and 
we will have to take a look at this in 
the appropriation bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Why do we not 
take a look at it now and build fewer 
of what we are going to build, if we 
know what it is we are going to build? 

Mr. NUNN. I have two major prob- 
lems with this amendment. One is mi- 
cromanagement of the program. I do 
not believe Congress is in a position to 
do that. I know that I am not in a po- 
sition to make these line item judg- 
ments. Maybe my colleagues are. 

The other problem is that if we are 
going to save $1 billion, in my opinion 
what it should be used for is beefing 
up the per unit production on a lot of 
existing lines rather than the use that 
is being made of it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The Senator could 
do that in the conference. 

Mr. NUNN. We cannot handle every- 
thing in conference. We have to get 
some of these matters cleaned up on 
the floor. We have a lot of work in 
conference. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I have seen the 
Senator operate in conference. 

One final point, and that is to reiter- 
ate the point President Eisenhower 
made back in 1958, I believe, about the 
military-industrial complex. I think I 
can safely talk about it, because I 
think I have been what is generally re- 
garded as a hawk around here. 

This SDI Program really does scare 
me. The Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Kerry] was talking about the 
fact that the word is out at MIT to 
find the scientists up there. 

I can tell you that former Secretary 
Jim Schlesinger told us in our briefing 
the other day that the word is out on 
the street that they are looking for 
good scientists to come on board, and 
they will fund them nicely and send 
them to Europe, have them talk to Eu- 
ropeans. This is what former Secre- 
tary Schlesinger said is really going 
on. 

So that would kind of co-opt the 
whole scientific community. You make 
them all part of it. When you have 
this kind of money to spread around, 
you can make little grants. I do not 
mean to say you buy the integrity of 
the scientists, but you get them on 
board, working for it, and they believe 
in the program. That is human nature. 
We all feel like that. 

You get in one political party, and 
you tend most of the time to believe 
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what comes out. At least, if somebody 
is paying your freight, you tend to be- 
lieve that. 

I am very much afraid that what is 
going to happen with SDI for the sci- 
entific community, and later the 
Senate, is what happened on the B-1 
bomber. I sat in the Senate, as other 
Senators did, and saw Senator after 
Senator vote the interests of his State, 
being faithful to represent his people, 
when he really did not believe that. 
One Senator I know had made a whole 
political life out of opposing weapons, 
but he got up in favor of the B-1 be- 
cause they made it in his State. 

That is what I am afraid, in part, is 
going to happen with SDI, because it 
involves so many dollars. We build this 
whole air castle out of a speech 
nobody believes. We purchase all the 
minds in the country, in support of it, 
and pretty soon we in the Senate are 
rushing out chasing the tail of that 
SDI, not knowing where we are going, 
but ending up with a country that is 
closer to bankruptcy than it is now— 
and some say it is pretty close—and 
certainly no more secure than it is 
now. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, at 3 min- 
utes after 5 we started on this amend- 
ment, and we were told it would take 
about 90 minutes. It has taken 180 
minutes, and we are sort of in the 
dinner doldrums. Members are coming 
in; it is a good time to speak. 

I wonder if we might now try to get 
a time agreement on this amendment. 
There are still 13 other amendments 
we are going to do this evening. So we 
can even talk about the Synfuels Cor- 
poration. I remember that little gem 
that was sold to the U.S. Senate, a 
multibillion dollar item. We can go 
into a lot of these things that cost 
money. 

I would like to vote on this amend- 
ment. I wonder if the principal spon- 
sor of the amendment might be willing 
to do that. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, this 
side is ready to vote. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. This side is ready 
to vote. I do not know of any other 
Senators who have speeches. They 
may have 1 or 2 minutes. 

Mr. WARNER. I say to the leader 
that one Member has been waiting pa- 
tiently for an hour or more, and that 
is the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. DOLE. I do not want to cut off 
anybody. I am wondering if we might 
expect to vote. 

Is there anybody else who feels an 
urge to speak on this amendment, or 
can they speak on the next amend- 
ment? I know that the Senator from 
Alabama wants to speak. 

Mr. PRESSLER. I do want to speak 
on this amendment. 

Mr. DOLE. How much time? 

Mr. PRESSLER. About 5 minutes. 
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Mr. DOLE. Can we agree that we 
will have the vote on the amendment 
at 8:30, that the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota have 5 minutes 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama have 20 minutes? 

Mr. HEFLIN, I will settle for 12. 

Mr. KERRY. I will take 5 minutes. 

Mr. DOLE. Is there anybody else? If 
not, it will be 8:30. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
vote on this amendment occur at 8:30. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object— 

Mr. DOLE, Let me complete my re- 
quest. 

With 5 minutes each for the Senator 
from Massachusetts and the Senator 
from South Dakota, and 12 minutes 
for the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, would the 
distinguished majority leader include 
in his request that there be no inter- 
vening motion, amendment, debate, 
point of order, appeal, when the time 
is up, just prior to the vote? 

Mr. DOLE. All right. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
recall that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts wanted to ask questions. 

Mr. DOLE. He has been given 5 min- 
utes. Let us get the agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have 
been interested in some of the basic 
technology that is involved in the 
Strategic Defense Initiative for some 
time. As a member of the Subcommit- 
tee on Space, Science, and Technolo- 
gy, in 1979 and 1980 that subcommit- 
tee held four hearings on laser tech- 
nology. I believe that was the first 
time any aspect of the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative had hearings. Some of 
those hearings were classified, and 
classified reports were made at that 
time. This was substantially in ad- 
vance of the decision to go forward 
with the Strategic Defense Initiative. 

At that time it was clear that the 
technology was developed relative to 
lasers, but there were a lot of engi- 
neering problems that would be in- 
volved and there was a great deal of 
dispute in the scientific community as 
to the time that it could take to bring 
into fruition some of the ideas of tech- 
nology that had been developed. 

I think that the President’s scientif- 
ic adviser on a hearing before the 
Commerce Committee back in 1980 at 
that time acknowledged that there 
were technology advancements in this 
field and that he was looking further 
into it. 

I think it took some time to convince 
various people in the administration 
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and to convince the President of this 
technology and the feasibility of it. 

So I do not think it was just neces- 
sarily a speech that was made on a 
day, but it was something that had 
been carefully considered after hear- 
ing from many sides relative to the 
technology that would be involved. 

Mr. President, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment to reduce the funding 
for the Strategic Defense Initiative 
Program. In my judgment, the amend- 
ment is ill advised at a time when the 
United States is embarking upon a vig- 
orous and comprehensive research 
program to analyze and design de- 
fenses that enhance the security of 
our Nation and our allies, provide a 
hedge against a Soviet breakout of the 
ABM treaty and ultimately, if feasible, 
provide options on whether to develop 
and deploy advanced defensive sys- 
tems. As I have said many times 
before this body, the SDI represents a 
welcome shift in our strategic policy 
from one which relies upon mutual as- 
sured destruction for deterrence to 
one based upon a commitment to self- 
defense. The effect of this amendment 
would be to gut many of the existing 
projects now ongoing within the SDI 
organization. 

The administration requested $3.7 
billion in its 1986 defense budget for 
the SDI in order to build upon the 
1985 program. The Armed Services 
Committee, in keeping with the 
Senate approved first concurrent 
budget resolution, reduced this figure 
by $750 million down to $2.97 billion. I 
believe this is the minimum acceptable 
funding for the SDI if we are to con- 
tinue the intensive research already 
begun in many defense technologies. 

Thus far the SDI has taken a bal- 
anced approach toward ballistic mis- 
sile defense by stepping up the pace of 
research on advanced, long-range de- 
fense concepts such as directed energy 
devices while continuing work on more 
mature, nearer term BMD concepts. 
This is an approach I have advocated 
since the inception of the SDI. Howev- 
er, the SDI organization should place 
greater emphasis on research in con- 
ventional defense technology in my 
opinion. The United States must main- 
tain the option of deploying a BMD 
system of relatively mature technolo- 
gy within a decade. This is an appro- 
priate response to the ongoing and ex- 
tensive Soviet antiballistic effort. The 
Soviet Union has had a very active 
BMD Program for many years and has 
constructed an ABM system around 
Moscow. They are also engaged in ex- 
tensive research on lasers and neutral 
particle beams for strategic defense. It 
is vital to our Nation's security that we 
provide a deterrent to any Soviet deci- 
sion to expand its ballistic missile de- 
fense capability beyond that permitted 
by the ABM Treaty. 

The ability to respond the unfore- 
seen national and international devel- 
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opments quickly and effectively con- 
stitutes one of the greatest reasons for 
pursuing BMD research. We have al- 
ready shown substantial success in 
this area when, last June, the Army 
homing overly experiment demon- 
strated the capability of a nonnuclear 
missile to intercept and destroy an in- 
coming warhead outside the Earth’s 
atmosphere. If we are to maintain this 
momentum it is essential that the 
Senate support the Armed Services 
Committee funding recommendations. 

Critics of the SDI Program argue 
that it constitutes a breach by the 
United States of the ABM Treaty. In 
my opinion and that of many people 
who are recognized as experts, this 
charge is totally unfounded. The ABM 
Treaty places limitations on deploy- 
ment of an ABM system and prohibits 
development, testing, or deployment 
of space-based, sea-based, air-based, or 
mobile land-based ABM systems or 
components. SDI is a comprehensive 
research program only and does not 
include development or testing incon- 
sistent with the treaty. No decision on 
development or deployment of the 
system has been made and will not be 
until we know the results of the re- 
search. Nothing in the ABM Treaty 
prohibits this type of research. With 
the SDI Program the United States is 
merely investing in research of a wide 
range of technology such as comput- 
ers, sensors, radars, high energy parti- 
cle beams, and lasers. If a comprehen- 
sive, strategic defense system proves 
not to be feasible the program should 
nonetheless yield many important 
technological spinoffs. 

A second criticism leveled at the SDI 
Program is that it will prove both de- 
stabilizing and provocative. In my 
judgment, development of a strategic 
defense system would only accelerate 
a nuclear ballistic missile disarma- 
ment. If these new technologies do 
prove feasible and a defense system 
can be both cost effective and surviv- 
able it would ultimately increase a po- 
tential attackers’ uncertainty about 
the likelihood of a successful attack, 
which would enhance deterrence. If 
each side neutralizes the others offen- 
sive ICBM capability the threat of 
ICBM’s must be reduced. The United 
States must, pursue equal and verifia- 
ble agreements with the Soviet Union 
to produce real reductions in the nu- 
clear arsenals of both sides. The SDI 
can be a crucial means by which such 
agreements can be reached. 

Mr. President, those of us who sup- 
port the strategic defense initiative 
also demand the cost of the program 
be kept reasonable. However, the 
funding reduction proposed in this 
amendment would absolutely cripple 
the SDI Program. To merely sustain 
the contracts already begun will cost 
$2.5 billion. Further, the current fund- 
ing proposed for the program by the 
Armed Services Committee is below 
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that recommended by the Fletcher 
study and must be maintained if we 
are to meet the goals and timelines es- 
tablished for the SDI by that study 
and the President. Anything less will 
mean delays in meeting the objectives 
of the program and arriving at the 
ability to provide a basis for informed 
decisions regarding strategic defense. 

In its report accompanying the De- 
fense authorization bill the Armed 
Services Committee endorsed the pri- 
ority of the strategic defense initiative 
as contained in the administration's 
budget request. However, in reducing 
the program by $750 million it was the 
committee’s view that the allocation 
of the reduction should be left to the 
discretion of the program manager. As 
a guideline to the program manager 
the committee stated that the reduc- 
tion should not detract from technolo- 
gy demonstrations nor from the priori- 
ty which the committee believed 
should be assigned to research and de- 
velopment on near-term options. The 
amendment we are now considering, 
Mr. President, would do just that. 


First, the amendment reduces fund- 
ing for the Surveillance, Acquisition, 
Tracking and Kill Assessment Pro- 
gram by more than 50 percent. This 
program is the “eyes” of the SDI and 
includes technology development and 
technology experiments. Two experi- 
ments that would be severely limited if 
this amendment is adopted is the air- 
borne optical adjunct, which will pro- 
vide late mid-course and terminal 
phase detection, tracking, and discrim- 
ination from a nonspace platform and 
the terminal radar, a key element in 
any terminal defense to perform de- 
tection, discrimination, and tracking 
as well as guidance to interceptors. 

Second, the amendment would 
reduce the Directed Energy Weapons 
Program by 50 percent which would 
result in postponing all the initiations 
of major integration experiments and 
demonstrations, and delay by more 
than 1 year the date by which system 
level development decisions could be 
made. Cuts in this program will also 
postpone by more than 1 year all 
spaced-based acquistion tracking and 
pointing experiments, the Multiple 
Aperture Phased Array Program, and 
the single aperature ground experi- 
ment. 

Third, the Kinetic Energy Weapons 
Program would be greatly dismem- 
bered. This is the portion of the SDI 
that could most readily support near- 
term options and conceivably contrib- 
ute to a hedge against a Soviet break- 
out of the ABM Treaty. This amend- 
ment eliminates the ability to explore 
unique KEW capability to cover all 
phases of the SDI including both en- 
doatmospheric and exoatmospheric re- 
search efforts. Also, there would be ex- 
tensive delay in the ground launced 
and space-based Miniature Kill Vehi- 
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cle Program and could also preclude 
action of the recent homing overlay 
experiment success. 

Fourth, under the Survivability, 
Lethality and Key Support Program 
cuts to space power and space logistics 
would be catastrophic. Power technol- 
ogy development would be discontin- 
ued and there would be no investment 
in technologies for reducing launch 
and support cost. Without investment 
in system definition and enabling tech- 
nology, an informed decision by the 
early 1990’s on economic and technical 
feasibility of the SDI will not be possi- 
ble. 

Fifth, the heart of the SDI, the 
Battle Management and Systems Con- 
cepts Program, would be cut by this 
amendment by nearly 50 percent. Ar- 
chitecture concepts would be effected 
by retarding development of allocation 
concepts and deferring development of 
evaluation test beds. Software technol- 
ogy for battle management and mis- 
sion requirements would be deferred 
and investigation of technology sup- 
porting communications leaks would 
be slowed. Most importantly, integrat- 
ed experiments or demonstrations 
would be severely limited by the 
amendment which means that many 
technologies would be developed in 
isolation so that the interaction of the 
parts of any whole would not be fully 
understood. Decisions in the absence 
of integration work or demonstrations 
are unreliable, faulty, and incomplete 
if not irresponsible. 

Mr. President, while supporting the 
survivability programs and raising the 
visibility of the Countermeasures Pro- 
gram the amendment tends to elimi- 
nate the efforts aimed at a demonstra- 
ble military capability as well as those 
aimed at substantive evaluation of 
military capabilities. Furthermore, it 
suppresses the programs that would 
provide a focus for the technology. 
This amendment is a major departure 
from the current SDI and, if passed, 
would require a complete reappraisal 
of the program. The amendment 
would require elimination or cut back 
of many of the 140 technology thrusts 
within the SDI Program. To reduce 
the program beyond the viability 
needed to protect our defense options 
would send the wrong signals to the 
Soviet Union at this time. I therefore 
urge my colleagues to oppose the 
amendment. 

(Mr. KASTEN assumed the Chair.) 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
have been deeply troubled by this stra- 
tegic defense initiative debate. I am 
skeptical about whether SDI can do 
what it says it will do. However, I, un- 
fortunately, am not going to be able to 
support this amendment. I am going 
to support a higher level of funding. 

One of the key reasons is that we do 
have arms control talks underway. I 
was with a group of Senators who met 
with German Foreign Minister 
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Genscher in April. It was his assess- 
ment that the Russians have come 
back to the bargaining table because 
of this star wars thing. He was of the 
opinion that in the 1940’s, when Gro- 
myko was. in Washington as a young 
Ambassador, he had been very im- 
pressed with the U.S. development of 
the atomic bomb. He believes that 
Gromyko is a most influential person 
in the Politburo in terms of Russian 
foreign policy. 

He also told us that he believes that 
Gromyko urged the Soviet Union to 
return to the bargaining table because 
of the existence of this star wars con- 
cept. 

I must say that I agree with my col- 
league from Louisiana that we do not 
know much about it. But-it does seem 
to be the single central thing that has 
brought the Soviets back to the bar- 
gaining table. So that is one difference 
from last year in terms. of looking at 
this SDI project. 

Also, this,.we must all admit, is prob- 
ably going to be an offensive weapons 
system. Anything that can destroy a 
foreign ICBM within seconds after it 
is launched would also be capable of 
delivering a weapon in the same area. 
I think we -have to be frank about 
that. But it is a can-do approach on an 
offensive weapon. 

We are bogged down with MX’s and 
other weapons in which our only 
option seems to be building more of 
them to count who has the most. This 
may provide the breakdown. 

Also, I have been concerned. about 
protecting our satellites. I have just 
recently attended a seminar on infor- 
mational satellites and the technol- 
ogies for peace that are being used by 
satellites. I know that this does not 
necessarily include antisatellite weap- 
onry, but it could. 

The point is that we must make 
these informational satellites secure 
for our country. It does appear that 
the Russians have one operational 
antisatellite weapon and it appears 
they are doing research in this area. 

So I conclude very painfully that we 
have no choice but to push forward at 
some level. I feel that the level agreed 
upon by the Armed Services Commit- 
tee is perhaps a bit high. Later this 
evening I hope to offer an amendment 
which will provide for a slightly lower 
level of spending, with some money 
fenced, until the. President certifies 
that he has information that the Sovi- 
ets are violating the Anti-Ballistic Mis- 
sile Treaty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

The Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I have 
had a great opportunity to speak on 
this. I do not intend to use my 5 min- 
utes. 

But I would just like to draw the 
Senate’s attention to perhaps a couple 
of points. I heard my colleagues say in 
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the last few moments that we do not 
really know where we are going with 
this, that we do not know where it is 
going to wind up. It seems to me that 
that really avoids the reality. 

We do know where we are going. We 
do know what this research is set out 
to do. We know that it is set out to do 
it in a way that is not a mere hedge 
against Soviet breakout, but which is 
very clearly, as rapidly as possible, 
bringing the United States to the 
point of deciding whether or not to 
deploy or not deploy. 

I listened to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia and others on the other side ar- 
guing for this. Throughout their lan- 
guage is not the terminology of merely 
answering a question, but throughout 
is the terminology of deployment and 
the terminology of how we will, in 
fact, enhance deterrence with some 
kind of defensive posture. 

Once again, Mr.-President, I ask the 
Senate to consider the reality. Do you 
buy the deployment of any defensive 
system? We are all grown people who 
have been taught how to think. We 
can make a judgment for ourselves by 
assumption. Assume it is 100 percent 
effective. Do not wait for the results 
of the research. Make the assumption 
that it is 100 percent effective. Make 
the assumption it is more effective 
than the 90 percent the Senator from 
Arkansas talks about or that every sci- 
entist in this country has predicted. 

Make that assumption and do you 
want to deploy it? That is the issue. 
Does it enhance deterrence? 


Now, I do not believe that a system 
that puts us in the position of us 
having a defensive ability where you 
enhance war fighting capacity is a 
system that enhances deterrence. Is a 
system where you have less than 
mutual destruction a system in which 
the world is really safer or are we 
going to rise as great superpowers 
more easily to the whole question of 
conventional confrontations? That is 
at least something that was eliminated 
by the bombs dropped on Nagasaki 
and Hiroshima. 

But, in the final analysis, if you look 
at what has happened, if you were to 
deploy this system, perfect or less 
than perfect, we have merely reached 
the point where we still maintained as- 
sured destruction of each other. That 
is a given. It is a fact. It is a reality. 
You cannot escape it. That genie 
cannot be put back into the bottle. 

So this level of funding or a higher 
level of funding or a lower level of 
funding, all of them avoid that funda- 
mental confrontation with what is at 
the end of the line. When we have fin- 
ished this research, we know what the 
choices will be. They will be to deploy 
a less than perfect system, deploy a 
perfect system, or do not deploy it. 
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And, as intelligent human beings, we 
have the ability to understand what 
the consequences of that will be. 

If the Soviet Union came back to the 
talks in Geneva because they fear the 
specter of this, so much the better for 
the judgment of the Soviet. Union to 
have done so. And we should now be 
making our own judgment about the 
consequences of this action. Someday 
it will enhance the terms, Mr. Presi- 
dent. A system where you have the 
ability to defend up to a certain point 
is still a system where total destruc- 
tion lies at the end of the road. And 
that is what we are going to have to 
make judgments about down the road. 

I believe that for all the reasons that 
it will do injury to satellites, do injury 
to the ABM Treaty, do injury to the 
current process of deterrence, that we 
are avoiding the confrontation of that 
fundamental issue. 

Mr. President, lest anybody doubt it, 
this administration does not have a 
sense of where it is because here we 
are on the eve now of breaking the 
SALT II agreements and they do not 
even know what their attitude is going 
to be about that just days before a de- 
cision is due. How can we trust an ad- 
ministration that does not know 
whether or not it wants to keep the 
SALT II agreements, to keep the 
agreements of the only other treaty 
which we have and which was ratified 
by a vote of 98 to 2? 

So I urge my colleagues to consider 
not just the level of funding but con- 
sider the primary issue that is at 
stake. We know what the results will 
be. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I am 
very pleased to cosponsor the alterna- 
tive strategic defense initiative budget 
amendment. It seeks to implement one 
of my major goals in the area of de- 
fense: to restrain the Defense Depart- 
ment's appetite for pouring the tax- 
payers’ money into fabulously expen- 
sive, overly complex and technically 
questionable programs. At the same 
time, it transfers some of these funds 
into needed upgrades of our conven- 
tional forces. Vp. 

I do not oppose a robust research 
program into defensive technologies. 
We have long had a vigorous research 
effort in ballistic missile defense, be- 
cause it makes sense. It is essential to 
provide a hedge against a surprise 
technological breakthrough or a 
Soviet breakout of the ABM Treaty. 
Our expenditures for, ballistic missile 
defense have run over the $1 billion 
mark annually for several years now. 

The President's strategic defense or 
“star wars” initiative goes far beyond 
the bounds of normal ballistic missile 
defense. The goal, as the President 
said in his speech of March 23, 1983, is 
nothing less than rendering nuclear 
weapons “impotent and obsolete.” 

According to the Department of De- 
fense’s report to Congress on the stra- 
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tegic defense initiative, the effort will 
cost some $26 billion between 1985 and 
1989. This is only the research phase. 
It will be up to a future President and 
Congress to decide whether to proceed 
to the next stage: the development 
and deployment of:actual antiballistic 
missile systems. 

The costs of this vast undertaking 
are staggering. Estimates vary wildly, 
but all start in the many hundreds of 
billions of dollars and go up from 
there. We are talking about a defen- 
sive that might be deployed in the 
early 21st century, if ever. 

I do not want to criticize this effort 
on cost grounds alone, however. 

My real concerns about the star wars 
idea are threefold: Its potential desta- 
bilizing impact; its probable damage to 
the Atlantic Alliance; and its effect on 
the arms control process. 

We cannot be sure what the Star 
Wars Program will really deliver or 
even what the true aim of its propo- 
nents in the White House and the 
Pentagon is, 

I Believe, from. everything I have 
seen, that an effective shield against a 
massive Soviet ballistic missile attack 
on the United States is technologically 
impossible. A perfect defense would 
have to be virtually leak proof, mean- 
ing that it would have to stop more 
than 95 percent of all incoming Soviet 
ballistic missile warheads. Assuming 
the Soviets launched an attack of 
10,000 warheads at us, a 95-percent ef- 
fective defense would allow 500 war- 
heads—that’s 10 per State—to get 
through. It would be the greatest ca- 
tastrophe of human history. 

Maybe the President's advisers don’t 
think such a defense is technically fea- 
sible; there are signs their rea] goal is 
different. Many in the U.S. defense 
community, ‘in .and out of Govern- 
ment, have for years sought to over- 
come the vulnerability of U.S. land- 
based missiles by deploying antiballis- 
tie missiles around our missile silos. 
This kind of defense does not have to 
be perfect, or anywhere near it. Even 
50 percent effectiveness would prob- 
ably bẹ more than enough to deter an 
attacker from attempting to knock out 
our missiles, because at least half 
would survive for a counterstrike. 

Either scenario is destabilizing. In 
the first case, the nationwide defense 
alternative (which is what the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Weinberger say 
they want), could enormously increase 
the risk of a massive nuclear strike on 
the. United States. However skeptical 
U.S. political and military leaders 
might be about actually trying to rely 
on such a defense, we could never be 
sure the Soviet shared our skepticism. 
In that case, in a superpower confron- 
tation, Soviet leaders, fearing we 
might strike first, would be strongly 
tempted to preempt and -cause as 
much damage as possible before our 
attack arrived. They would be driven 
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to a full-blown, “launch on warning” 
strategy to ensure they were not 
caught by a U.S. first strike. 

Should either side come to believe 
that the other has a truly. effective 
anti-ballistic missile defense of the 
population, the risks of a massive pre- 
emptive strike grow. 

In the second case; an equally dan- 
gerous situation would arise. If each 
side believed its own silo-based missiles 
were relatively protected by an ABM 
system, while the other side remained 
vulnerable, the risks of a disarming 
first strike during a crisis would be 
high. Imagine the conséquences of 
2,000 or 3,000 warheads bursting’ over 
the United States, even if confined to 
our military assets. Casualties would 
be in the millions. And this might be 
only the beginning, not the end, of the 
strikes and counterstrikes. 

The administration contends the 
safe way to proceed is to phase strate- 
gic defenses in gradually and in the 
framework of an arms control regime 
with the Soviet Union. This is utter 
nonsense. It would be folly to rely on 
such a notion as the basis of our na- 
tional security policy. 

Instead of some harmonious agree- 
ment, we will get a rapid and massive 
buildup of Soviet offensive striking 
power in order to assure that it retains 
the capability to. devastate the United 
States. At the same time, as soon as 
they are able, the Soviets will seek to 
deploy their own version of star wars. 
In all likelihood, it will be less efficient 
than whatever we do, and there will be 
a strong temptation on our part to 
regard it as flawed and penetrable if 
we decide to attack. 

The consequence of star wars is not 
going to be the elimination of nuclear 
ballistic missiles through arms control, 
no matter how hard the President 
wishes it were true. Over 15 years of 
negotiations with the Soviet Union in 
arms control shows that arms limits 
will have to be agreed incrementally. 
Radical, comprehensive steps have not 
been possible because of the profound 
mistrust and hostility which exists be- 
tween the two countries. How can 
anyone seriously believe that the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
are going to agree on a joint, phased 
deployment of a vast, extraordinarily 
complicated strategic defense system? 

The administration also contends 
that the first stage of the star wars 
effort will be compatible with the 
ABM Treaty, because it will be re- 
search only. This is sophistry. The De- 
fense Department’s own report to 
Congress makes clear that testing and 
deployment of systems is envisioned 
by the mid- to late-1990’s. 

Research is not verifiable and is not 
limited by the ABM Treaty, but devel- 
opment, testing and deployment -of 
ABM systems and components other 
than fixed land-based systems certain- 
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ly are. The truth is the United States, 
in star wars, is launching on a course 
patently designed to require the abro- 
gation of the ABM Treaty within less 
than 10 years. 

Star wars has within it the capacity 
of destroying the arms control negoti- 
ating process entirely, a fact which no 
doubt pleases some of the President’s 
hardline advisers. It would lead to a 
vast growth, not reduction, in offen- 
sive systems, including nonballistic 
missile means of delivery such as 
cruise missiles and bombers, and it 
would destroy the ABM Treaty. 

There is a third consequence of the 
star wars effort that is not receiving 
enough attention: Its impact on Amer- 
ica’s allies, especially NATO. Within 
the star wars idea there is more than a 
trace of a “Fortress America” mentali- 
ty. This is dangerous. There is no way, 
not even through the marvels of 
American science and technology or 
even with the vast wealth of this coun- 
try, to shut ourselves off from a dan- 
gerous, unstable, and intractable 
world. 

We have allies because it is in our 
most fundamental national interests 
to do so. We need these ties and con- 
nections not only for security, but for 
profound cultural, economic, and psy- 
chological needs. Fortress America is 
not the answer to the dilemmas of the 
nuclear age or of a seemingly unremit- 
ting hostility from the Soviet Union. 
We cannot allow visions of star wars to 
blind us to this reality. 

Mr. President, this amendment 
would enable the United States to con- 
tinue funding a vigorous research 
effort in strategic defense without set- 
ting the United States on the uncer- 
tain, dangerous, and ill-considered 
path the President and _ Secretary 
Weinberger wish to follow. We can ex- 
amine technologies and study possi- 
bilities at a pace consistent with our 
economic means, the pace of arms con- 
trol negotiations, and the evolution of 
the stategic situation. 

In addition, it would enable the Pen- 
tagon to shift $1.1 billion into badly 
needed conventional force improve- 
ments. For example, this amendment 
would add back $522 million for war 
reserve stocks of ammunition and $110 
million for ammunition used in train- 
ing. The National Guard and Reserves 
would receive $72 million for 30 mm 
gun pods, smokeless engine kits, Side- 
winder missiles, improved TOW vehi- 
cle turret trainers, and other equip- 
ment. It also restores $60 million for 5- 
ton trucks for the Army to move am- 
munition, and $40 million for Navy 
spares. 

There is a finite amount of resources 
this country can afford to put into de- 
fense. We must make choices and set 
priorities. There is now a strategic bal- 
ance and some hope of arms control. 
The clear defense need at this point is 
conventional forces to respond to chal- 
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lenges to our vital interests around the 
world and to deter a Soviet attack on 
Western Europe and our other allies. 
This amendment would respond to 
that priority without damaging a 
robust Strategic Defense Research 
Program. I urge my colleagues to join 
me in supporting this amendment to 
reduce funding for star wars to $1.9 
billion for fiscal year 1986. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin, Mr. PROxMIRE, and 
others. 

The recommended funding level is 
$1.1 billion lower than the committee’s 
recommendation, which already re- 
duced the administration’s request by 
$750 million. 

The recommended funding level is 
$1 billion below the “funding con- 
strained” program recommended by 
the Fletcher Commission, and over 
$600 million below the level required 
to execute the contracts initiated in 
fiscal year 1985. 

While the amendment’s sponsors 
argue that they are preserving near- 
term deployment options involving 
conventional defensive technologies, 
their amendmnent in fact. decimates 
these programs. For example: 

First, the airborne optical adjunct 
[AOA] program is reduced by one- 
third. This would terminate work to 
develop a tactical system based on the 
technology being developed in this re- 
search program. This tactical system, 
would be an important aspect of a ter- 
minal defense of the United States or 
NATO. 

Second, the terminal imaging radar 
[TIR] program is virtually eliminat- 
ed—$70 million reduced to $6 million. 
This is a research program designed to 
develop an advanced ground-based 
radar to perform sophisticated dis- 
crimination functions for terminal de- 
fenses. This radar would be central to 
terminal defenses of the United States 
or NATO. This reduction is fundamen- 
tally inconsistent with an emphasis on 
terminal defense, you can’t have ter- 
minal defense without the TIR. 

Third, the high endoatmospheric de- 
fense system [HEDS], the exoatmos- 
pheric reentry-vehicle interceptor sub- 
system [ERIS], and the kinetic kill ve- 
hicle [KKV] development program are 
the very highest priorities in the SDI 
for application to near-term defenses 
for the United States and our allies. 
These programs constitute the U.S. 
hedge against a Soviet break-out or 
“creep-out” of the 1972 ABM Treaty. 
Yet the amendment decimates these 
programs, reducing them by almost 
$300 million—or 80 percent of the 
amount requested. 

Fourth, having reduced the research 
programs with application to near- 
term defensive deployment options by 
over $500 million, the amendment 
adds $75 million for hard point de- 
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fense. This doesn’t begin to redress 
the damage done in this area. 

Critics of the SDI argue that the So- 
viets will be able to overcome U.S. de- 
fenses with “short-burn” boosters, or 
other means. Yet the amendment re- 
duces funding for the hyper velocity 
launcher by 90 percent, and funds for 
the space based laser project by well 
over 50 percent. These are two impor- 
tant research efforts designed to meet 
exactly these types of responsive 
threats. 

The amendment reduces funding for 
battle management and C°? activities 
by almost one-half, or $114 million. 
This is one area in which both critics 
and supporters are in agreement that 
additional work needs to be done. 

I hope the amendment will be de- 
feated. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
I rise in support of the amendment of 
my colleagues from Arkansas and Wis- 
consin, the Bumpers-Proxmire amend- 
ment. This amendment would reduce 
the level of funding for the strategic 
defense initiative by $1 billion from 
the levels provided for in the bill 
before us, but would provide an ade- 
quate level of funding to prudently ex- 
plore this proposed technology. It 
would transfer the funds diverted 
from the SDI Program to convention- 
al, readiness accounts in the Defense 
Department. 

Mr. President, we are still in the 
early stages of research into ballistic 
missile technologies. There are many 
unanswered questions about whether 
such a system can work, or even what 
it would look like. But, until more is 
known, it is appropriate to continue to 
provide adequate funds for research. 

The Bumpers-Proxmire amendment 
provides an adequate level of funding 
for defensive research and develop- 
ment in ballistic missile technologies, 
and represents a realistic funding level 
in light of our other defense needs. It 
provides $1.9 billion for SDI research 
and development in fiscal year 1986, a 
33 percent increase over last year’s 
funding level, but cuts about $1 billion 
from the committee’s recommendation 
of $2.97 billion. It also redirects the 
money saved from the SDI Program 
into conventional readiness items like 
munitions and spare parts accounts, 

The Bumpers-Proxmire amendment 
would also redirect the emphasis of 
the SDI research program away from 
premature tests of hardware and 
toward high-quality research within 
the limits of the ABM Treaty. It 
would increase funding for research 
into penetration aids, a capability that 
would provide the promptest response 
to a Soviet violation of the Antiballis- 
tic Missile Treaty and would reorient 
some funding toward more conven- 
tional ballistic missile defense re- 
search, another hedge against a Soviet 
treaty violation. Finally, the amend- 
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ment would slow the rate of growth 
for hardware demonstration projects 
which pose the greatest risk of violat- 
ing the ABM Treaty. 

Mr. President, the level of funding 
and the program provided for under 
the Bumpers-Proxmire amendment 
will help to provide a hedge against 
the possibility that the Soviets are de- 
veloping their own system in violation 
of the ABM Treaty but not commit us 
to following this path ourselves. 

Mr. President, in supporting this 
level of funding I want to make clear 
my serious reservations about acceler- 
ating the SDI Program to inappropri- 
ate levels. The budget of $2.97 billion 
for SDI contained in the bill before us 
represents a $1.57 billion increase over 
last year’s SDI budget. This enormous 
boost in funding—a more than dou- 
bling in 1 year—especially given the 
funds still in the Pentagon’s pipeline 
from fiscal year 1985, is too great an 
increase. The $1.9 billion provided by 
this amendment will be more than 
adequate to pursue a prudent research 
path clearly permissible under the 
ABM Treaty until the technological 
prospects for ballistic missile defense 
are more fully understood. 

Mr. President, my reservations about 
the SDI system stem from a number 
of factors. First, I share the concern of 
many scientists and military experts 
who question whether the “star war” 
plan to deploy an “impenetrable 


shield” for the U.S. population is tech- 
nically feasible now or in the forseea- 
ble future. The Soviet Union currently 


has approximately 8,000 nuclear war- 
heads on its missiles aimed at the 
United States. Even if we could build a 
system to intercept 90 to 95 percent of 
those missiles, such a system would 
still allot 400 to 800 missiles to leak 
through our antiballistic missile de- 
fense shield. Five hundred warheads 
falling on our country would annihi- 
liate half the U.S. urban population, 
injure the rest, and totally destroy all 
major cities. 

Even if we could guarantee an ABM 
system that was 99.9-percent effective, 
permitting only 8 warheads to leak 
through to strike at 8 large cities, sev- 
eral million people would die, and 
more than 10 million would be injured. 
With no margin for error, the system 
would have to work at 100-percent ef- 
ficiency the first time it was used, 
without having been tested first. Un- 
fortunately, the chances of such per- 
fection are very small. 

Second, enormous technical obsta- 
cles exist to the construction of any 
missile defense system. Beam weapons 
and other exotic weaponry are still in 
the basic research stage, with no guar- 
antee that such devices could ever be 
developed. The Pentagon’s own chief 
of research has conceded that the mis- 
sile defense sought by the administra- 
tion would require scientific break- 
throughs in eight separate technol- 
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ogies, each the equivalent or of great- 
er magnitude than the Manhattan 
project that produced the first atomic 
bomb. 

Another difficulty with developing a 
viable ABM system is that the Soviet 
Union would actively try to thwart 
any defense system we were able to 
build. They would not want to be dis- 
armed if we were able to build a 
system that could protect us from 
Soviet retaliation while still leaving us 
with the means to strike against the 
Soviet Union. 

The Soviets could reasonably be ex- 
pected to increase their offensive capa- 
bilities by building more missiles, war- 
heads, and decoys to overwhelm our 
system. The Soviets might also be ex- 
pected to rely on bombers, cruise mis- 
siles, or terrorist devices to circumvent 
our space-based defense system. They 
could attack our space-based devices, 
such as orbiting mirrors or laser battle 
stations with space mines or antisatel- 
lite weapons, or shorten the boost 
phase for their missiles by improving 
the engine, thus diminishing the time 
available to the U.S. defense system to 
find Soviet incoming missiles and de- 
stroy them. 

While our ABM system would have 
to protect against all forms of attack 
in order to fulfill its mission of popula- 
tion defense, the Soviet Union would 
only need to find one hole in our 
system through which to deliver its 
missiles. And while development of an 
effective ballistic missile system would 
require significant scientific break- 
throughs, countermeasures already 
exist to defeat many space weapons. 

Mr. President, in addition to the 
technological difficulties of creating a 
workable ballistic missile defense 
shield, I am concerned about how de- 
velopment of such a system will affect 
nuclear stability and the arms race. An 
imperfect ballistic missile defense 
system may reduce nuclear stability by 
magnifying the advantage of a first 
strike. Although a ballistic missile de- 
fense system offers little protection 
against a massive first strike, it could 
encourage one by protecting the ag- 
gressor nation from the small number 
of retaliatory missiles that might 
escape its surprise attack. Recognizing 
this, each side would have an incentive 
to strike first and preempt the other. 
In addition the vulnerability of a mis- 
sile defense system to enemy attack 
makes it a tempting target for a first 
strike, further increasing the incentive 
for such an attack. 

The development of a functioning 
strategic defense might also escalate 
the arms race by giving the Soviets an 
incentive to increase the size of their 
offensive missile force to overwhelm 
the U.S. missile defense system. It 
could also stimulate the Soviets to 
build a missile defense system of its 
own, causing us to improve and in- 
crease our own offensive forces as we 
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did in the 1960's when the Soviet 
Union began to develop its own ABM 
system. 

“Star Wars” will also increase the 
difficulty of negotiating arms control 
agreements since the need to consider 
offensive and defensive systems will 
complicate the negotiations and make 
it harder to determine what a fair 
tradeoff is for giving up a defensive 
system. 

Mr. President, despite my deep res- 
ervations about the feasibility and 
wisdom of actually developing an SDI 
system, I believe ths amendment is our 
wisest choice. This amendment would 
provide a modest, prudent increase in 
the SDI Program over last year, while 
moving to improve our conventional 
readiness. It would continue the re- 
search and development for the strate- 
gic defense initiative, but at a slower, 
more realistic pace. The level of fund- 
ing in this amendment will permit us 
to assure a technological hedge 
against Soviet breakout of the ABM 
Treaty while continuing to observe the 
ABM Treaty. And it redirects the 
funding away from premature tests of 
hardware and toward high-quality re- 
search that does not violate the ABM 
Treaty. Mr. President, I believe this is 
a responsible alternative to the fund- 
ing level in the committee bill, and I 
urge my colleagues to adopt it. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, ear- 
lier today the Senate defeated an 
amendment by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. KERRY] 
that would have frozen funds author- 
ized for the strategic defense initiative 
at the fiscal year 1985 level. After 
some deliberation, I joined the majori- 
ty of my colleagues in voting against 
the Kerry amendment. My reason for 
deciding not to support the Kerry 
amendment is that I feel SDI should 
continue to move forward. In freezing 
the authorization for SDI, in my judg- 
ment, the amendment did not allow 
for sufficient growth in the SDI. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, I 
will vote for the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE]. The Prox- 
mire amendment allows the authoriza- 
tion for SDI to grow by 33 percent in 
fiscal year 1986, thus permitting the 
program to continue to move forward. 
In addition, the Proxmire amendment 
contains a mechanism, the independ- 
ent panel of experts, to assist Congress 
in making future decisions based’ upon 
expert advice as to technical and pro- 
grammatic progress and the effect of 
SDI on U.S. arms control goals and 
policies and on U.S. compliance with 
existing arms control treaties. 

I am uncomfortable with the SDI 
figure recommended by the Amred 
Services Committee, which more than 
doubles the authorization for SDI, es- 
pecially since in my opinion current 
oversight mechanisms are not suffi- 
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cient. The SDI is a promising research 
initiative, but serious questions have 
been raised as to the feasibility of bal- 
listic missile defense and the impact of 
SDI on arms control. It would be a 
shame, Mr. President, to find’ our- 
selves in a situation where we have de- 
cided that the kind of defense we can 
reasonably expect to obtain is not 
worth the resources necessary to pro- 
cure it, while at the same time our re- 
search effort has seriously eroded 
arms control. If that were to happen, 
we would be the losers, for we. would 
have sacrificed a large amount of our 
security and received’ nothing in 
return. 

In light of my past experience in the 
area of defense procurement, I am also 
not convinced that such a large in- 
crease as that recommended by the 
Armed Services Committee would be 
spent efficiently. Certainly it would 
not be prudent to approve such an in- 
crease without better oversight mech- 
anisms that those provided in the 
Armed Services Committee bill. In all 
too many cases, Congress has ap- 
proved large amounts of money for de- 
fense programs only to cut back in 
later years because of fiscal con- 
straints or because it has lost faith in 
the programs. It seems to me to be 
more prudent to say at the outset that 
we will go more slowly than some 
might wish us to and carefully evalu- 
ate what we have done than to rush 
into a program that we might decide a 
few years down the road was not 
worth the effort. I would hate to see 
us get into the same situation with 
SDI that we are now with MX. 

Mr. President, I still consider SDI to 
be a promising initiative. If it is possi- 
ble to provide an effective nonnuclear 
defense against nuclear weapons, then 
I would say we ought to move ahead 
with that. Certainly the proposition 
merits systematic scientific study. But 
I also think that in the long run we 
will end up with a stronger program if 
we say at the outset we will go slowly 
until we haye examined the practicali- 
ty of the various options we have and 
compared the benefits of a strategic 
defense system against the monetary 
costs and the cost in terms of the pos- 
sible impact on arms control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
hour of 8:30 having arrived, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The. PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr, BOREN (after having voted in 
the negative). Mr. President, on this 
vote, I have a live pair with the Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. BIDEN]. If he 
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were present and voting, he would vote 
yea. I have already voted in the nega- 
tive. Therefore, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. SPEC- 
TER] is necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from North Carolina {Mr. East] is 
absent due to illness. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Delaware  [Mr. 
Briven] and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. Stennis} are necessarily 
absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber desiring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 57, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 100 Leg.) 

YEAS—38 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Inouye 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Kennedy 
Kerry 
Lautenberg 
Leahy 
Levin 
Mathias 


Matsunaga 
Melcher 


NAYS—57 


Garn 
Glenn 
Goldwater 
Gorton 
Gramm 
Hatch 
Hawkins 
Hecht 
Heflin 
Heinz 
Helms 
Hollings 
Humphrey 
Kasten 
Laxalt 
Long 
Lugar 


Baucus 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cranston 
DeConcini 
Dodd 
Eagleton 
Ford 
Gore 
Grassley 
Harkin 


Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Pryor 
Riegle 
Rockefeller 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Simon 
Weicker 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 
Bentsen 
Bingaman 
Boschwitz 
Bradley 
Byrd 
Cochran 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dole 
Domenici 
Durenberger 
Evans 
Exon 


McConnell 
Murkowski 
Nickles 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pressler 
Quayle 
Roth 
Rudman 
Simpson 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Trible 
Wallop 
Warner 
Mattingly Wilson 
McClure Zorinsky 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 
Boren, against. 
NOT VOTING—4 

Specter 

Stennis 

So the amendment (No. 198) was re- 
jected. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, let me in- 
dicate to my colleagues that I hope 
now we can start getting time agree- 
ments on the amendments. It is now 
about 9 o'clock. There are essentially a 
dozen amendments. They may not all 
be offered but there are at least two or 
three amendments that probably will 
be debated to some degree. 

I urge my colleagues that we com- 
plete action on this bill, at least on the 
SDI portion of it, and we still may 
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work something out on the SALT re- 
straint amendments so we can go to 
Contra aid tomorrow. 
AMENDMENT NO. 256 
(Purpose: To prohibit the obligation of 
$250,000,000 of funds available for. SDI 
until the President makes a certain certifi- 
cation to the Congress) 

Mr. GORE and Mr. PRESSLER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
send an. amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
PRESSLER] proposes an amendment num- 
bered 256. 

On page 11, line 20, . strike out 
“$6,126,266,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$5,906,266,000". 

Ae page 12, line 2, insert “(a)” after “Sec, 

On page 12, between lines 18 and’ 19, 
insert the following new subsection: 

(b) Of the funds appropriated pursuant to 
the authorization in section 201 for the 
Strategic Defense Initiative program, the 
sum of $250,000,000 shall not be available 
for obligation unless and until the President 
certifies in writing to the Congress, after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, that 
the Soviet Union has clearly violated the 
1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, this 
amendment would set SDI funding at 
$2.5 billion with another $250 million 
made available upon Presidential certi- 
fication of clear Soviet ABM viola- 
tions. Before addressing the specifics 
of SDI funding, I would like to share 
some observations on this program 
with my distinguished colleagues. 

First, I remain somewhat skeptical 
of the final outcome of the SDI, but I 
do support research. As I said earlier 
this evening, I think it is significant 
that some of our European allies told 
a group of Senators in Europe in April 
that they felt the reason that the Rus- 
sians had come back to the bargaining 
table was the fact that the SDI exists. 

Mr. President, as Paul Nitze has 
said, such a system must be both sur- 
vivable and cost effective. While the 
survivability question is highly debata- 
ble itself, I recognize that only addi- 
tional research will answer it, 

However, the cost-effective issue is 
also a crucial one. Here we are today 
debating year 2 of what the President 
envisions as a 5-year, $26 billion re- 
search effort. This does not even ad- 
dress what might be needed beyond 
that point, when decisions will have to 
be made on further development and 
deployment. Also, we must assume 
that funding will rise as the Soviets 
develop countermeasures to offset 
SDI. 

What I want to emphasize to my col- 
leagues is that while a well-managed, 
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cost-efficient SDI Program is desira- 
ble, we must settle for no less. A blank 
check for funding will not contribute 
to lowering the deficit and will not 
necessarily promote a better SDI Pro- 


gram. 

SDI funding for fiscal year 1985 is 
approximately $1.4 billion. Before the 
President officially initiated this pro- 
gram, we were spending roughly $1 bil- 
lion a year on research relevant to 
SDI. For fiscal year 1986, the adminis- 
tration has asked that $3.722. billion be 
committed to SDI, However, two 
Senate Armed Services Committee rec- 
ommendations have reduced this to 
$3.42 billion and the $2.97 billion 
figure that we debate today. 

On the other hand, we have had a 
proposal on the floor to freeze the 
funding authorization at the current 
level and another proposal to set it at 
$1.86 billion, with numerous qualifica- 
tions added. There are other amend- 
ments, including my own, that would 
make less substantial changes. 

I also point to the fact that the 
House Armed Services Committee rec- 
ommended, in its May 10, 1985, report, 
that $2.47 billion be spent for SDI. Of 
course, this represents a one-half bil- 
lion dollar difference from the recom- 
mendation on our Senate Armed Serv- 
ices colleagues. 

What I am trying to point to here is 
that there is no hard and fast proposal 
for what fiscal year 1986 Strategic De- 
fense Initiative funding should be. 
Here we have a $2.3 billion difference 
between what some of my distin- 
guished colleagues would authorize 
and what the administration has re- 
quested. On top of that, there is a con- 
siderable divergence of opinion as to 
how SDI funding should be utilized in 
the specific research and development 
areas. 

This amendment would authorize 
$2.5 billion up front. It would not 
impose restrictions or conditions on 
how this money should be suballocat- 
ed. Indeed, in light of the differences 
of opinion here, I prefer to leave this 
management aspect to the SDI Pro- 
gram Director. 

Mr. President, my amendment would 
also provide another $250 million to 
the SDI Program at such time as the 
President certifies that the Soviet 
Union has clearly violated the ABM 
Treaty. Let me explain why I think 
this fencing provision is important. 

First of all, it would call on the 
President to be more forthcoming 
with Congress in regard to Soviet 
ABM violations. Up to now, this con- 
tact has not been what it should be. 
While we often hear of the Kras- 
noyarsk radar system and Soviet sur- 
face-to-air missiles [SAM’s] as being in 
potential violation, do we really know 
for sure? I would submit that Congress 
gets more information in this area 
from the press than from the adminis- 
tration. This is a particularly un- 
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healthy situation. Such a vital issue 
requires the maximum amount of in- 
formation from the President, if Con- 
gress is to effectively carry out its 
oversight function. Á 

A second feature of this fence is to 
let the Soviets know that ABM viola- 
tions on their part do matter. Here we 
are, with the DOD and its SDI Man- 
agement Office, the Strategic Defense 
Initiative Organization [SDIO], specif- 
ically structuring the SDI Program so 
as to stay within ABM constraints. 
The Soviets must realize that an ABM 
breakout would not be to their advan- 
tage. 

In future years, such a fence may be 
a useful way to inform the Soviets 
that additional violations, or the fail- 
ure to remedy current ones, will result 
in increased. SDI funding. I must em- 
phasize that, regardless of Soviet acts, 
we should adequately fund the SDI 
Program. However, it seems reasona- 
ble that Soviet behavior is considered 
in this already expensive equation. 

Mr. President, many in this body 
feel that our arms control negotiators 
should have the maximum amount of 
leverage in Geneva. I concur in that 
belief. Some would say that our work 
on SDI has been the major factor in 
bringing the Soviets to the bargaining 
table and we should defer to adminis- 
tration funding requests. 

As I have already pointed out, there 
is no magic figure on what the SDI au- 
thorization should be. The extent of 
disagreement on that is quite remarka- 
ble. The $2.5 billion that this amend- 
ment offers, along with the $250 mil- 
lion in fenced money, should be quite 
adequate. This is almost a 100-percent 
increase over fiscal year 1985. I ques- 
tion whether larger amounts can be 
adequately managed and efficiently 
plugged into our current SDI frame- 
work. 

Finally, as I mentioned before, my 
amendment does not suballocate fund- 
ing. It is not a micromanagement vehi- 
cle. Rather, it gives the DOD and the 
SDIO the maximum: leverage to carry 
out essential SDI research, while pro- 
moting congressional oversight capa- 
bilities. I ask my ‘distinguished col- 
leagues to join me in support of this 
amendment. 

(Mr. QUAYLE assumed the chair.) 

Mr. GORE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PRESSLER. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Did not. the President al- 
ready report to Congress on February 
1, 1985, that the sort. of violation 
which makes up the contingency in 
the Senator’s amendment had already 
taken place? 

Let me quote from the President’s 
unclassified report to Congress on 
Soviet noncompliance on arms control 
agreements dated February 1, 1985, re- 
leased at 3:30 p.m. at.the White House: 
“The U.S.S.R. has violated the ABM 
Treaty through the existing. orienta- 
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tion and capability of the Krasnoyarsk 
radar.” 

Mr. PRESSLER. As I understand it, 
the White House made that state- 
ment, but they have not certified— 
that is, they have not made a formal 
complaint—that the treaty has been 
violated. 

What I am trying to do here is to get 
the President, in addition to making a 
general statement, to be in a position 
where he would have to certify to Con- 
gress that the treaty is being violated. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, this is a report to 
Congress required by law, and the 
President is fulfilling a legal obligation 
which Congress imposed in law and is 
reporting back to Congress, and is 
saying in this legally required report 
to Congress, “The U.S.S.R. has violat- 
ed the ABM Treaty.” That is not a 
general statement. 

Mr. PRESSLER. If the President, 
after the enactment of this act, should 
notify Congress that it is being violat- 
ed, then the amendment would come 
into effect. 

The point is that it would be my 
judgment that the President probably 
would have a basis to do that. I agree 
with my friend that the President did 
send such a report, but it has never 
been clear in my mind. Are we still 
bound by the treaty? Does this repre- 
sent a formal act on the part of the 
President? 

Under this amendment, the amount 
for SDI would increase by $250 mil- 
lion, if the President, after the date of 
the enactment of this act, made a cer- 
tification that the Soviet Union had 
clearly violated the Anti-Ballistic Mis- 
sile Treaty. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, this 
report is in writing. It is pursuant to 
law. 

I understand my friend’s statement 
that if the President does it again, sub- 
sequent to the adoption of this amend- 
ment, then the contingency in the 
amendment would be triggered. 

I would simply make the further 
point that I know of no reason whatso- 
ever to suppose that the President 
would not do tomorrow what he has 
already done yesterday. As a result, I 
am left to conclude that the real effect 
of this amendment is to set a funding 
level of $2.75 billion. I do not quarrel 
with the amendment insofar as it does 
set that funding level, but I do not 
think the rest of it is likely to be too 
onerous in terms of requiring the 
President to analyze what has hap- 
pened under the ABM Treaty. 

I appreciate my colleague’s state- 
ment. 

Mr, LEVIN. Mr. President, following 
the line of inquiry of the Senator from 
Tennessee, I wonder if the Senator 
from South Dakota will tell me wheth- 
er the word “clearly” is what he is em- 
phasizing, because I also have trouble 
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seeing how what the President has al- 
ready done is any different from what 
the Senator would require him to do 
in order to get the $250 million. 

Is the Senator suggesting that the 
President has not stated in writing 
that the Soviet Union has clearly vio- 
lated; that the letter from the Presi- 
dent, dated February 1, merely says 
that the Soviet Union has violated, 
but not with the word “clearly”? Is 
that the distinction? 

Mr. PRESSLER. I say to my friend 
that I am not in argument over wheth- 
er the President has indicated to Con- 
gress that in his opinion the ABM 
Treaty has been violated. I have been 
somewhat frustrated by the fact that 
the President has said this in a docu- 
ment, but yet it is still business as 
usual. 

If the President after the date that 
this amendment comes into effect, no- 
tifies Congress that in his opinion the 
Soviet Union is clearly violating the 
Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty, it is quite 
clear that there would be a dramatic 
difference—a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars more would be spent. That is the 
point. 

Mr. LEVIN. If the President sent the 
same report with the same language, 
would that meet the test of the Sena- 
tor's amendment? 

Mr. PRESSLER. Yes; it would. 

Mr. LEVIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PRESSLER. I think it is impor- 
tant to note that the President has 
said this and there has been no result. 
Nothing has happened. Under this 
amendment, something would happen. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, it strikes 
me that the likelihood that the Presi- 
dent would send the same certification 
again is great. So, in effect, the 
amendment amounts to a $2.75 billion 
authorization level because we have to 
assume that the President would say 
the same thing now that he said in 
February, and the Senator said that if 
he put it in exactly the same words, 
that they would constitute the certifi- 
cation which his amendment suggests 
would be required to lift the fence. So 
I think what we are really voting on in 
effect is a $2.75 billion authorization. 

Mr. PRESSLER. I respond by saying 
that it is $2.75 billion if the President 
decides to certify that the Soviets are 
in violation of the ABM Treaty—the 
point is that the report that came over 
from the President has had no effect 
one way or another. It has made an in- 
teresting news story, but Congress has 
not responded in any way. There 
would be some response under this 
amendment if the President were to 
do that. 

Mr. LEVIN. He would have an added 
incentive to repeat what he said before 
because if he repeated it, he would get 
an additional $250 million for the pro- 
gram he believes in. So the effect 
would be very obvious and very ap- 
pealing to the President. 
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I do not have any reason to doubt he 
would repeat in June what he said in 
February. 

Mr. PRESSLER. But at the same 
time it would allow the President to 
have a framework. Some people argue 
that with the SDI Program we are vio- 
lating the ABM Treaty, and this would 
create a framework for the entire SDI 
legislation; it would have the imprima- 
tur that it would take that argument 
away. 

Indeed I am one who believes that 
probably at some point the SDI will 
violate the ABM Treaty if it is all car- 
ried out, and that is an issue that we 
have to resolve and clear up. 

I think at this time an amendment 
would do that. It would put the whole 
SDI thing within that framework. It 
would take away the Europeans’ argu- 
ment. They say are you violating the 
ABM? We would say our President cer- 
tified to us in the legislation that the 
Soviets are violating the ABM. 

Mr. WARNER. If the Senator will 
yield, I will say that following that 
line of argument the President. could 
ignore the $250 million and violate 
without asking for the $250 million. It 
seems to me quite clearly that could 
be done. 

So it seems to me in effect that the 
mathematics of the amendment, indi- 
cate $2.75 billion of which $250 million 
is fenced, subject to a report from the 
President. 

I am wondering if the Senator from 
South Dakota might consider the fol- 
lowing: I am not prepared to accept 
the amendment on this side in its 
present form. But I think there is 
merit in having the President on an 
annual basis make this report. Would 
the Senator consider amending his 
amendment to call for that report on 
an annual basis and then allow the 
dollar figure to remain at the present 
figure in the bill? I think the Senator 
would have achieved his objective. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Yes; my objective 
here is to tie in the ABM issue. 

I just saw 2 nights ago on television 
all the concerned scientists saying that 
we are violating the ABM Treaty. I 
think that what we pass has to intel- 
lectually and factually include a justi- 
fication for going forward, and I am 
not saying we are violating the ABM 
Treaty, but a lot of people and Euro- 
pean leaders—I had the privilege of at- 
tending meetings with our majority 
leader—were concerned about this. 
This amendment would provide a 
built-in guarantee. 

I think the discussion here is good. 
And I must admit a weakness in this 
amendment in that the President has 
already sent a paper over here. But 
nothing has been done about it. On 
the other hand, I am quite sure the 
President would probably resend the 
report. So I would take such a change 
in the amendment. 
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Mr. WARNER. I will be happy to 
look at that amendment and perhaps 
the Senator would be willing to with- 
draw his amendment without preju- 
dice and we will look at a subsequent 
amendment. I point out that I do not 
think $250 million is necessarily going 
to preclude this President or a subse- 
quent President from violating the 
ABM Treaty. I think he could stay 
under that threshold quite easily and 
go ahead on his merry way if that 
were his intention. 

I think there is a means by which 
the Senator could propose an amend- 
ment which would allow Congress suf- 
ficient period of time within which to 
act if in the judgment of Congress this 
treaty is about to be violated by virtue 
of certain elements in this program, I 
am wondering if the Senator will—— 

Mr. PRESSLER. I will take that. I 
am really interested in addressing this 
ABM question, and Senator LUGAR is 
not on the floor. But recently the For- 
eign Relations Committee has held a 
joint hearing with the Judiciary Com- 
mittee on this matter. I have long 
been an advocate of joint hearings, but 
if the two committees, my Subcommit- 
tee on European affairs and the sub- 
committee of the Armed Services 
Committee, could within the next 4 to 
6 months hold a comprehensive hear- 
ing specifically on whether the ABM 
Treaty is being violated, and maybe it 
has to be off the record, I would be 
satisfied. But I cannot speak for the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and 
Senator LuGar would, of course, have 
to approve that. We could have such a 
prospective hearing. I would request 
that the manager include in the lan- 
guage of this some time this evening 
that there would be an annual report 
on violations, or somehow have the 
AMB provision written in in such a 
fashion that we are defending the 
Treaty. Indeed, I have changed my po- 
sition on SDI somewhat I am support- 
ing it more than I have. 

But when I am out defending it, this 
ABM problem is a stumbling block. 

Mr. WARNER. If the Senator will 
yield, I think there are two points. 
First, the Senator is anxious to have a 
joint hearing either at subcommittee 
level or full committee level between 
the Foreign Relations Committee and 
the Armed Services Committee. The 
distinguished chairman of our commit- 
tee is on the floor now. It is entirely 
within his province to make that deci- 
sion. 

Would the chairman care to address 
the issue? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes. 

I might say with the limited knowl- 
edge we have on it and the fact that 
the President is pretty much required 
to do this in the coming months, I 
wish the Senator would withdraw his 
amendment and we could discuss it. 
This is the type of thing we can do 
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without an amendment. I do not think 
the Senator’s amendment would be 
properly taken at this point. But I 
would be very happy as chairman to 
discuss it with him, if he will take it 
down, and, as I say, it is something we 
can do. We do not need an amend- 
ment. We can have hearings any time 
we want, and we will be glad to discuss 
it with him. I promise him that. 

Mr. PRESSLER. I will withdraw the 
amendment. 

I also request general agreement 
that I could offer another short 
amendment later this evening requir- 
ing this annual report if it is not now 
required or work it out so the lan- 
guage would be in the final SDI bill. 

Mr. WARNER. I think all the op- 
tions are open to the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DURENBERGER). The Senator has a 
right to withdraw his amendment. 

AMENDMENT NO. 257 
(Purpose: To reduce funds authorized for 
the Strategic Defense Initiative program 
and impose certain limitations on such 
program) 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], 
for himself, Mr. Simon, Mr. Levin, and Mr. 
Hart, proposes an amendment numbered 
257. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 11, line 20, strike out 
“$6,126,266,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$5,654,266,000". 

On page 12, between lines 18 and 19, 
insert the following new section: 

LIMITATIONS ON THE STRATEGIC DEFENSE 
INITIATIVE 

Sec. 203. (a) Subject to subsection (b), of 
the amount authorized in section 201(a) for 
Defense Agencies, $2,500,000,000 is available 
for the Strategic Defense Initiative pro- 


gram. 

(b) Of the $2,500,000,000 referred to in 
subsection (a), not more than $29,000,000 
shall be available for the Airborne Optical 
Sensor Project (also known as the Optical 
Surveillance Experiment carried out under 
the Surveillance, Acquisition, and Tracking 
element of the Strategic Defense Initiative 
program and designated as project number 
63220C-0008 in the 1985 Report to the Con- 
gress on the Strategic Defense Initiative by 
the Department of Defense, Senate Docu- 
ment No. 99-41), not more than $3,500,000 
shall be available for the Hypervelocity 
Launcher Development Project (carried out 
under Kinetic Energy Weapons element of 
the Strategic Defense Initiative program 
and designated as project number 63222C- 
0009 in such report), and not more than 
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$30,000,000 shall be available for the Kinet- 
ic Kill Vehicle Project (carried out under 
the Kinetic Energy Weapons element of the 
Strategic Defense Initiative program and 
designated as project number 63222C-0010 
in such report) until— 

(1) the President submits to Congress a 
report described in subsection (c); 

(2) the special advisory committee estab- 
lished under subsection (d) submits the spe- 
cial report described in paragraph (3) of 
that subsection; and 

(3) a joint resolution approving the obliga- 
tion of those funds is enacted as provided 
for in section 208a. 

tc) A report under subsection (b)(1) shall 
be a report by the President in which the 
President addresses and provides responses 
on the following matters: 

(1) Whether an early. execution of the 
projects referred to in subsection (b) are es- 
sential to the fundamental research needed 
to carry out successfully the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative. program and, if so, why the 
projects are essential and whether failure to 
carry them out as currently planned would 
result in the failure of the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative program. 

(2) Whether there is an existing concept 
of the overall design for a Strategic Defense 
Initiative into which the projects referred 
to in subsection (b) fit and, if so, what spe- 
cific purpose such projects would serve in 
the design concept. 

(3) How a defensive system incorporating 
elements developed by such projects would 
be protected against Soviet countermeas- 
ures, including a precusor attack on the de- 
fensive system itself. 

(d)(1)A) There is established within the 
executive branch a Special Advisory Com- 
mittee on Compliance (hereinafter in this 
subsection referred to as the “Advisory 
Committee”) to advise the President and 
the National Security Council on matters 
relating to compliance with and violations 
of the 1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty and 
in particular whether activities carried out 
in connection with the Strategic Defense 
Initiative program violate such treaty. 

(3) The Advisory Committee shall be com- 
posed of the Legal Advisor of the Depart- 
ment of State, the General Counsel of the 
Department of Defense, and the General 
Counsel of the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

(3A) Not later than the date on which 
the report referred to in subsection (b)(1) is 
submitted by the President, the Advisory 
Committee shall submit a special report to 
the Congress containing the views of the 
committee on the likelihood, if any, of the 
projects referred to in subsection (b), or of 
identical or comparable projects carried out 
by the Soviet Union, violating the 1972 
Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty and, if the Ad- 
visory Committee finds that carrying out 
such projects would likely violate the treaty, 
what provisions of the treaty would be vio- 
lated and the extent of the violations. The 
Advisory Committee may include in such 
report such other comments and recommen- 
dations as the committee considers appro- 
priate relating to the Strategic Defense Ini- 
tiative program and compliance with the 
1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty. 

(B) In the event one or more members of 
the Advisory Committee believe there is a 
possible conflict between the provisions of 
the 1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty and 
the research and development projects re- 
ferred to in subsection (b), the committee 
shall include in its report a discussion of 
both sides of the issue. 
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(4A) The Advisory Committee shall 
study and assess, on a continuing basis, all 
activities conducted in connection with the 
Strategic Defense Initiative and all identical 
or comparable activities carried out by the 
Soviet Union with a view to determining 
whether such activities have violated or will 
likely violate the 1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile 
Treaty. The Advisory Committee shall 
submit to the President, the Congress, and 
the National Security Council, not later 
than February 1 each year, a report con- 
taining the results of its studies and assess- 
ments. The first report required under this 
paragraph shall be submitted not later than 
February 1, 1987. 

(B) In the event any member of the Advi- 
sory Committee in any year believes there is 
a possible conflict between the provisions of 
the 1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty and 
any research and development projects car- 
ried out by the Department of Defense in 
connection with the Strategic Defense Initi- 
ative, the committee shall include in its 
report for such year a discussion of both 
sides of the issue. N 

(5) All reports of the Advisory Committee 
which contain classified information shall 
also be submitted is an unclassified version. 
The unclassified version of a report shall 
convey, to the maximum extent practicable, 
the same information as that contained in 
the classified version of the report. 

(e) Not later than March 1, 1986, and not 
later than March 1 each year thereafter, 
the President shall furnish to the Congress 
an updated report of the 1985 report on the 
Strategic Defense Initiative submitted to 
the Congress pursuant to section 1106 of 
the Department of Defense Authorization 
Act, 1985 (Public Law 98-525; 98 Stat, 2582). 
Each such report shall be of the same scope 
and content as the 1985 report, including an 
update of the information on the Strategic 
Defense Initiative called for in the Joint Ex- 
planatory Statement of the Committee of 
Conference contained in House Report 98- 
1159, dated October 14, 1984. 


PROCEDURES FOR CONSIDERING THE JOINT 
RESOLUTION UNDER SECTION 203 


Sec. 203a. (a) For the purposes of section 
203(bX3), “joint resolution” means only a 
joint resolution introduced after the date on 
which the report. of the President under sec- 
tion 203(b)(1) and the special report of the 
Advisory Committee under section 
203(d)(3)B) are received by Congress the 
matter after the resolving clause of which is 
as follows: “That the Congress approves the 
obligation of all funds appropriated for 
fiscal year 1986 for the Strategic Defense 
Initiative program.”. 

(b) A resolution described in subsection 
(a) introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives shall be referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services of the House of Representa- 
tives. A resolution described in subsection 
(a) introduced in the Senate shall be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Services 
of the Senate. Such a resolution may not be 
reported before the 8th day after its intro- 
duction. 

(c) If the committee to which is referred a 
resolution described in subsection (a) has 
not reported such resolution (or an identical 
resolution) at the end of 15 calendar days 
after its introduction, such committee shall 
be deemed to be discharged from further 
consideration of such resolution and such 
resolution shall be placed on the appropri- 
ate calendar of the House involved. 

(dX1) When the committee to which a res- 
olution is referred has reported, or has been 
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deemed to be discharged (under subsection 
(c)) from further consideration of a resolu- 
tion described in subsection (a), it is at any 
time thereafter in order (even though a pre- 
vious motion to the same effect has been 
disagreed to) for any Member of the respec- 
tive House to move to proceed to the consid- 
eration of the resolution, and all points of 
order against the resolution (and against 
consideration of the resolution) are waived. 
The motion is highly privileged in the 
House of Representatives and is privileged 
in the Senate and is not debatable. The 
motion is not subject to amendment, or to a 
motion to postpone, or to a motion to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of other business. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the motion is agreed to or disagreed to shall 
not be in order. If a motion to proceed to 
the consideration of the resolution is agreed 
to, the resolution shall remain the unfin- 
ished business of the respective House until 
disposed of. 

(2) Debate on the resolution, and on all 
debatable motions and appeals in connec- 
tion therewith, shall be limited to not more 
than 10 hours, which shall be divided equal- 
ly between those favoring and those oppos- 
ing the resolution. A motion further to limit 
debate is in order and not debatable. An 
amendment to, or a motion to postpone, or a 
motion to proceed to the consideration of 
other business, or a motion to recommit the 
resolution is not in order. A motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the resolution is 
agreed to or disagreed to is not in order. 

(3). Immediately following the conclusion 
of the debate on a resolution described in 
subsection (a), and a single quorum call at 
the conclusion of the debate if requested in 
accordance with the rules of the appropri- 
ate House, the vote on final passage of the 
resolution shall occur. 

(4) Appeals from the decisions of the 
Chair relating to the application of the 


rules of the Senate or the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as the case may be, to the proce- 
dure relating to a resolution described in 


subsection 
debate. 

(e) If, before the passage by one House of 
a resolution of that House described in sub- 
section (a), that House receives from the 
other House a resolution described in sub- 
section (a), then the following procedures 
shall apply: 

(1) The resolution of the other House 
shall not be referred to a committee. 

(2) With respect to a resolution described 
in subsection (a) of the House receiving the 
resolution— 

(A) the procedure in that House shall be 
the same as if no resolution had been re- 
ceived from the other House; but 

(B) the vote on final passage shall be on 
the resolution of the other House. 

(f) This section is enacted by Congress— 

(1) as an exercise of the rulemaking power 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
respectively, and as such it is deemed a part 
of the rules of each House, respectively, but 
applicable only with respect to the proce- 
dure to be followed in that House in the 
ease of a resolution described.in subsection 
(a), and it supersedes other rules only to the 
extent that it is inconsistent with such 
rules; and 

(2) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure of 
that House) at any time, in the same 
manner, and to the same extent as in the 
ease of any other rule of that House. 

On page 12, line 22, strike out “Sec. 203.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 204.”. 


(a) shall be decided without 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I offer 
this amendment this evening on 
behalf of myself, Senator Stmon, Sen- 
ator LEVIN, and Senator HART. 

Mr. President, we have heard a lot 
about SDI today and there is more 
ahead, so I am going to be sparing of 
words. 

My amendment has two major com- 
ponents: a spending level of $2.5 bil- 
lion. overall for the Strategic Defense 
Initiative, and a section that addresses 
concerns many of us have about the 
consistency of various parts of the SDI 
Program and our responsibility to 
comply with the ABM Treaty. 

The latter section identifies and 
seeks to put at least a temporary hold 
on three of the proposed demonstra- 
tion projects which are nearest in time 
to execution, and of most direct con- 
cern from the point of view of compli- 
ance and precedent regarding the 
ABM Treaty. 

One of these programs is the air- 
borne optical sensor, another is the 
hypervelocity launcher, andthe third 
is the kinetic kill vehicle. I will de- 
scribe these projects shortly, but 
prefer now to explain what my amend- 
ment proposes to do with them. 

Funds for the these projects would 
be partially fenced, by restricting au- 
thorizations to certain levels pending 
our receipt of additional information 
from the administration and an af- 
firmative vote to release the balance 
of funds already available in the bill. 

The airborne optical sensor project, 
because farthest along, would be held 
to fiscal year 1984 levels, pending our 
action. The other two projects would 
be held to fiscal year 1985 levels. 

This amendment would require the 
administration to respond to us in two 
ways: First, a technical justification 
for the three projects that gives us a 
better case than we now have for them 
from the administration; second, a 
report on the consistency of these 
projects and elements of the ABM 
Treaty. 

That. second report would be pre- 
pared by a special panel comprising 
the general counsel of the Depart- 
ments of Defense 'and State, and of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. 

Upon receipt of the President’s tech- 
nical analysis and the special. panel’s 
views as to compliance, we would then 
have an expedited up or down vote to 
release the balance of the authoriza- 
tion for the projects. 

Under the amendment, this special 
panel would be kept in existence and 
would annually report on the full 
array.of SDI enterprises in relation to 
the ABM Treaty. 

Now that I have described the basic 
elements of my amendment, I shall 
provide the rationale. 

Why $2.5 billion? What should con- 
cern us about these three demonstra- 
tion projects? And why should we go 
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to the trouble of having a future 
debate and vote centered on funds for 
them? 

I have selected the figure of $2.5 bil- 
lion plainly and simply on the basis 
that it is very likely the lowest number 
that the Senate might choose to legis- 
late: that it may be the point where 
those who are deeply concerned about 
SDI can agree to meet those who are 
more enthusiastic but. not zealous 
about it, providing a very large per- 
centage increase in the program but, 
nevertheless, cutting it from the levels 
recommended by the committee. A de- 
cision by these two blocks of opinion 
to coalesce around the number of $2.5 
billion amounts to a broad statement 
of policy by the Senate. That state- 
ment would be more or less along the 
following lines: 

First, we are prepared to support an 
SDI research program, up to and in- 
cluding readiness to increase resources 
available by more than 80 percent over 
last year’s levels. 

Second, we believe that SDI has not 
been defined clearly enough to our 
satisfaction, nor has the country been 
able as yet to fully absorb its enor- 
mous implications. 

Third, therefore, we are not willing 
to open the throttle as wide as it will 
go. Hopefully, our example will also 
encourage the other body not to cut 
the bottom out of the program, so 
that what might emerge from confer- 
ence will be a logical and moderate 
total. 

Now, Mr: President, I would like to 
briefly discuss the three demonstra- 
tion projects in question. 

First of all the airborne optical 
system experiment consists basically 
of infrared telescopes mounted on an 
aircraft. At high altitude, the tele- 
scopes would be trained on incoming 
RV's which we would launch, presum- 
ably at one of our two test ranges. 
What we will be trying to establish is 
whether the telescopes can detect and 
track the RV’s. Operating through on- 
board computers, the telescopes will 
then transmit data on the number and 
course of the RV’s to a ground-based 
radar; the terminal imaging radar, 
which integrates this information with 
its own data. This experiment could 
fly in the very near future. 

According to article V of the ABM 
Treaty, “Each party undertakes not to 
develop, test, or deploy ABM systems 
or components which are sea-based, 
air-based, space-based, or mobile land- 
based.” 

According to the administration, this 
experiment does not involve the test- 
ing or development of an air-based 
ABM component. Yet, the experiment 
is designed to perform all the basic 
functions of an ABM radar: to detect, 
track, and hand off information on 
the positions and trajectories of in- 
coming reentry vehicles. 
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I am not charging in this statement 
that this particular demonstration 
project will definitely be a violation of 
the ABM Treaty. I am not saying that. 
I am saying on the face of it the dem- 
onstration project raises serious ques- 
tions and concerns about whether or 
not it will violate the ABM Treaty. If 
this amendment passes, all that will be 
required is that the administration 
will have to report back to the Senate 
on that specific question and answer 
that question: Will it violate the treaty 
or will it not? The general counsel of 
Defense, State, and the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency will have to 
certify that opinion and then we will 
have an opportunity to review it. I 
think that is a very reasonable ap- 
proach. 

Now, let me continue to the second 
one. The space-based hypervelocity 
launcher experiment project has not 
yet been fully defined, but in broad 
terms the objective would be to use an 
electromagnetic cannon to fire a pro- 
jectile at a velocity on the order of sev- 
eral kilometers per second. The projec- 
tile would have built in guidance, 
which would be tested as part of the 
experiment, by destroying a target sat- 
ellite, which, though in orbit, would be 
flying at speeds equivalent to that of 
an ICBM RV at midcourse. This ex- 
periment could fly in the early 1990's. 

I have already quoted article V of 
the ABM Treaty, which forbids devel- 
oping or testing ABM systems or com- 
ponents that are space based. Let me 
add now article VI, which says that 
parties to the treaty will commit “not 
to give missiles, launchers, or radars, 
other than ABM interceptor missiles, 
ABM launchers, or ABM radars, capa- 
bilities to counter strategic ballistic 
missiles or their elements in flight tra- 
jectory, and not to test them in an 
ABM mode.” 

It might be said that testing the gun 
against a target satellite is not the 
same as testing against an actual bal- 
listic missile or its elements. But the 
United States itself made the follow- 
ing statement- in 1972, regarding the 
meaning of testing in an ABM mode. 
“We note that we would consider a 
launcher, missile or radar to be tested 
in an ABM mode, if, for example * * * 
an interceptor is tested against a 
target vehicle which has a flight tra- 
jectory with characteristics of a strate- 
gic ballistic missile flight trajectory.” 

The space-based kinetic kill vehicle 
experiment would essentially dupli- 
cate the rail gun experiment, except 
that a rocket launched from a space 
platform would be used against a sat- 
ellite target, rather than a magnetical- 
ly driven projectile. This experiment 
could also fly in the early 1990's. 

Now, let me say at once that the 
second policy-oriented section of my 
amendment is decidedly not an effort 
to micromanage SDI, nor is it an 
effort to redirect the focus of the pro- 
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gram. Those of my colleagues who 
have seen some views that I expressed 
earlier this week will understand that 
in my opinion the President’s goal of a 
highly effective defense for popula- 
tions is legitimate, even if improbable. 
I believe that we would have been 
better off without the SDI altogether, 
but since SDI is now very much a fact 
of life, it is of the essence, in my opin- 
ion, that we keep research focused on 
the concept that the President has 
sold to the American people and not 
try to move it in other directions, espe- 
cially those that would lead to a less- 
than-perfect defense deployed against 
the backdrop of massive nuclear arse- 
nals on both sides subject to only in- 
formal limits of the sort that we now 
have. 

This amendment, however, does not 
restrict the ability of General 
Abrahamson, or whoever in the ad- 
ministration, to determine what the 
$2.5 billion will bespent for and how it 
will be spent, with the exception of 
the three demonstration projects that 
I have outlined. 

Now, Mr. President, I believe that 
the Senate, which has a special consti- 
tutional role in the ratification of trea- 
ties, also has responsibility for scruti- 
nizing the behavior of our Govern- 
ment in the matter of compliance with 
those treaties. Where SDI is con- 
cerned we are in danger of not meet- 
ing those responsibilities. The technol- 
ogies are exotic, the nomenclature is 
hard to grasp, the justifications shift- 
ing and obscure. But it is precisely in 
these details that one can find actions 
which, if carried out, may or may not 
do very much to validate SDI but 
which could certainly do much to de- 
stroy the meaning of the language of 
the ABM Treaty, and therefore the 
treaty itself. 

The Senate needs to better inform 
itself as to these details. While we are 
doing so, however, it is vital to hang 
on to the one restraint that we do 
have and that we do fully under- 
stand—the purse string. This, Mr. 
President, is why my . amendment 
seeks to constrain overall spending for 
SDI to a prudent level, while subject- 
ing certain projects to closer scrutiny 
before allowing them to gain full mo- 
mentum under the bill before us. 

Now, some have said in debate on 
prior amendments, “Don’t microman- 
age.” 

Let me underscore once again, Mr. 
President, that this amendment does 
not micromanage. It does not propose 
to remodel the program. It is a chance 
for a second look by the Senate at 
those three demonstration projects 
which, in the judgment of many, are 
most likely to pose a serious threat to 
the ABM Treaty. 

Second, some will argue that one or 
another of these demonstration 
projects is not a violation of the ABM 
Treaty. I am not charging that they 
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are violations of the treaty. I am 
simply saying, as I mentioned before, 
that they raise such serious questions 
about whether or not they will violate 
the treaty that they need to be re- 
viewed. 

Third, some will say, “Well, two of 
these projects at least may not be on 
stream until the early 1990’s, one pos- 
sibly later this year. So isn’t there 
plenty of time to look? Why put a par- 
tial fence on the program now?” 

Mr. President, these programs. are 
going to grow in size and speed each 
year. This is the time to be sure that 
we have done right by the ABM 
Treaty and have done right’ by our re- 
sponsibilities under the Constitution 
to the American people. 

Now, others have raised an objection 
to other amendments which I do not 
think apply to this one, and that is 
that it might hurt Geneva. I disagree 
strongly for this reason. No. 1, it calls 
for an 80-percent increase in the pro- 
gram. No. 2, if you want to hurt the 
negotiations in Geneva, there is noth- 
ing you can do that would hurt them 
more than to break up the logic of the 
ABM Treaty, destroy the meaning of 
the language of the ABM Treaty, un- 
ravel the ABM Treaty. That is the 
way to hurt the negotiations in 
Geneva and make it impossible for us 
to come to any meaningful conclusion 
in those negotiations. 

So in summary, Mr. President, I 
should like to say again that I intro- 
duce on behalf of myself and others— 
and some will speak, but I want to 
summarize the intent of the amend- 
ment—an amendment that has two 
parts—to cut SDI to $2.5 billion, which 
represents an 80-percent increase, and 
no restrictions on how General 
Abrahamson can spend that money, 
with the exception of a partial fence 
on three demonstration projects. I 
have listed them. The reason for the 
partial fence is that they raise serious 
questions about whether or not we will 
be in violation of the AMB Treaty. 

Now, many in the Armed Services 
Committee supported a level of $2.5 
billion. I submit to you, Mr. President, 
that this is a very reasonable and 
robust funding level. This amendment 
would also satisfy the major concerns 
about compliance with ABM. I urge 
my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle to support this amendment. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, we 
will have to oppose the amendment 
and oppose it very forcefully because, 
again, we are decreasing the dollar 
amounts. More importantly, despite 
what my friend from Tennessee has 
stated, this is clearly an amendment 
that does include micromanagement 
of the program, particularly in three 
key areas. 

Further, if you read the amendment, 
as I have—and I urge other Senators 
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to look at these 10 pages—it seems to 
be a catch-22 situation. The three ex- 
periments to which the Senator refers 
can only be carried out if the Presi- 
dent certifies in advance how well they 
will work and how they would fit into 
the SDI Program. If he does that and 
Congress approves, then one could do 
the research and see whether any of it 
works. 

Now, to me, that is a very backward 
way to approach a precaution that the 
Senator raises with respect to the 
ABM Treaty. I see the Senator reach- 
ing for his microphone. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WARNER. Yes, of course. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator has de- 
scribed the certification, saying it 
would require the President to tell us 
how well they would work. Let me just 
read the language. It requires the 
President to tell us “whether an early 
execution of the projects referred to 
are essential to the fundamental re- 
search needed to carry out successful- 
ly the Strategic Defense Initiative Pro- 
gram and, if so, why the projects are 
essential and whether failure to carry 
them out as currently planned would 
result in the failure of the Strategic 
Defense Initiative Program.” 

That does not say he has to tell us 
how well they will work. It says he has 
to give more information to the 
Senate about how they fit into the 
concept. What is the concept of the 
SDI? We have had Senators on both 
sides of the aisle today during the 
debate say they wished the concept to 
be more clearly defined. 

That is all that section would re- 
quire. It does not require them to tell 
us in advance how well the demonstra- 
tion projects work. 

Mr. WARNER. The Senator and I 
have a difference of view as to how the 
language reads. 

The next point is, of course, we do 
have a fencing arrangement of $400 
million, so effectively the $2.5 billion 
is reduced to $2.1 billion. 

Last, the advisory committee is 
composed of the chief counsels from 
the Departments of Defense, and 
State, and the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency lawyers. Although I 
at one time was a member of the pro- 
fession, I somehow feel that they 
might not be the best qualified to pass 
on the highly technical issues that will 
arise in this program. Therefore, for 
that and other reasons I strongly 
oppose the amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WARNER. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr. DOLE. Will the chairman yield 
for an inquiry? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes, I will be 


happy to yield. 
Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I am not 


certain when we started on this 
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amendment, but I had hoped that we 
might have a time agreement. The 
Senator from Tennessee indicated to 
me earlier that he would be willing to 
accept 30 minutes on that side and 30 
minutes on this side. Is there a chance 
we can get a time agreement on this 
amendment? 

Mr. GORE. I say to the distin- 
guished majority leader that the Sena- 
tor from Illinois wants to speak, and I 
do not know of anyone else who does, 
and I do not think it is going to take 
too much time. 

Mr. SIMON. Seven or eight min- 
utes. 

Mr. GORE. I will want another 5 
minutes to respond to some of the 
statements that have been made. But I 
think we could vote by 10 o’clock. 

Mr. DOLE. Let me check with the 
distinguished minority leader. 

Why not go ahead, Mr. President. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
agree completely with the chairman of 
the subcommittee charged with the re- 
sponsibility for this subject. 

I would like to call attention to this 
amendment which is, I believe, 10 
pages long. The first time we saw it 
was when it was sent to the desk, and I 
had to borrow the only copy in order 
that the staff might have an opportu- 
nity to read it. I am not going all the 
way through it. I agree with the chair- 
man of the subcommittee that we 
cannot consider this amendment. 

On page 4, for example, paragraph 3: 

The Advisory Committee shall be com- 
posed of a legal adviser of the Department 
of State, general counsel of the Department 
of Defense, and general counsel of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. 

These are lawyers, Mr. President. I 
have nothing against lawyers, but I do 
not know what they know about SDI 
or scientific knowledge to discuss 
these matters. 

Then I am a little disturbed on page 
6 


I find section 203 to be almost, as I 
recall it, word for word to the MX pro- 
cedures. Having just gone through too 
many years of MX and the arguments, 
I would not want to have another simi- 
lar undertaking. 

As chairman of the Armed Services 


Committee, Mr. President, we just 
cannot accept this amendment. 

Mr. SIMON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of this amendment for several 
reasons. One is we simply have to be 
exercising some restraint in this arms 
race. The Senator from South Dakota 
earlier this evening made a point that 
is absolutely valid. That is the distinc- 
tion between a defensive weapon and 
an offensive weapon is almost impossi- 
ble to tell in most areas. You can find 


some weapons that are defensive 
weapons. An antitank weapon is, obvi- 


ously, in most instances a defensive 
weapon. 
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But this shield that we are talking 
about, this star wars, this SDI, raises 
fears. We can say they are unjustified, 
but. it raises fears about first-strike 
possibilities in the minds of the Sovi- 
ets. Once there is an overwhelming 
need to move ahead in some arms 
field, we ought to be showing some re- 
straint. 

Mr. DOLE. Will the Senator from Il- 
linois yield? 

Mr. SIMON. I am pleased to yield. 

Mr. DOLE. As I understand, Senator 
GorE would like 8 minutes, and an- 
other Senator wants 8 minutes. I 
wonder if we might agree to vote at 10 
o’clock on this amendment? 

Mr. GORE. That would be fine, re- 
serving 5 minutes for a closing state- 
ment. 

Mr. DOLE. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request? If not, 
without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana earlier this 
evening pointed out that the hope of 
making nuclear weapons obsolete 
simply is not valid. He mentioned the 
possibility of a van parked at Lafay- 
ette Park. I mentioned yesterday that 
you can put a nuclear weapon on the 
back end of a pickup truck, park it in 
midtown Manhattan, and press a 
button 2,000 miles away and there is 
no more Manhattan. 

The gentleman in charge of this 
project says he thinks we probably, 
and he couches it very carefully, can 
get 30 to 90 percent shield in space 
weapons. 

Let us just say we get two-thirds 
shield. That means 3,000 Soviet strate- 
gic missiles can land in this country. 
As the Senator from Louisiana pointed 
out a couple of weeks ago, 3,000 means 
60 per State. It means 60 nuclear war- 
heads landing in the State of Minneso- 
ta, the State of the presiding officer, 
60 nuclear warheads each larger than 
all the bombs of World War II, includ- 
ing Nagasaki and Hiroshima. That is 
true for Arizona, Michigan, Vermont, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, and every 
State represented on this floor to- 
night. 

We are simply not going to make nu- 
clear warheads obsolete. What we are 
doing is raising fears and escalating 
the arms race. 

The Senator from Virginia earlier 
this evening said that the accurate 
figure on expenditure for fiscal year 
1985 is 12 percent. 

This fiscal year is two-thirds over, 
and they have spent 12 percent. 

The need for escalating the research 
beyond the point the Senator from 
Tennessee suggests just is not there. I 
have heard $1 trillion used on the 
floor tonight, but nobody knows. It 
could be $1 trillion. It could be, as the 
committee of scientists said, $1.3 tril- 
lion. 
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I will point out again as I did the 
other day, there are only three ways 
to pay that kind of a bill. One is to cut 
back dramatically on domestic pro- 
grams, Social Security, education, 
farm programs, everything else, and 
conventional defense programs; or, No. 
2, raise taxes tremendously; or, No. 3, 
have huge deficits and huge inflation. 
There is no other way to do it. We are 
talking about something that is going 
to cost 3 to 10 times as much as the 
most costly project in the history of 
humanity up to this point, the Inter- 
state Highway System. Somebody is 
going to have to pay for it. 

We have to look at costs. 

Finally, Mr. President, the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KERRY] ear- 
lier this evening asked the question, 
Where are we going? 

Well, I think he answered the ques- 
tion properly. We are headed toward 
violation of the ABM Treaty. I do not 
think there is much question about it. 

The Senator from Tennessee says 
there is a possibility we are going to be 
violating it. I think there is a probabil- 
ity we are going to be violating it. And 
as we stretch that, we are going to be 
stretching SALT II, we will be stretch- 
ing SALT I. The next thing is we will 
be stretching the Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty. 

We ought to be moving in precisely 
the opposite direction. 

Somehow we have to create a cli- 
mate that is better than the present 
climate. 

One of the questions the Members 
of this body have to ask ourselves is, 
By proceeding this way on this tre- 
mendously costly thing that probably 
is not going to work, are we creating a 
climate that makes meaningful, tough, 
enforceable arms control more likely 
or less likely? 

I come down on the side that we are 
making it much less likely. 

So I support heart and soul the 
amendment of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. I think it is practical. I think, 
frankly, it goes way beyond what is 
necessary. But. perhaps the most im- 
portant point is the point the Senator 
from Virginia objects to, and I respect 
his judgment—it is a judgment call. 
What the Senator from Tennessee is 
asking is, let us have. some restraint; 
let us put a fence around these items 
that come dangerously close to violat- 
ing the ABM Treaty, if they do not 
violate it. Let us not precipitously 
jump over this cliff until we know 
what we are doing. 

Then, after we have studied it and 
get all the facts, if we jump over the 
cliff you are not going to do it with my 
vote, but I hope we do not do it. I am 
pleased and proud to be a cosponsor of 
this amendment. I recognize there is 
not a great probability of it being ac- 
cepted, but let me tell you, it is a vote 
I am going to be proud of in the years 
to come. 
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Mr. GORE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, first of all 
I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, let me 
first of all correct a couple of state- 
ments that have been made about the 
amendment, and then I will give a 
brief closing statement. I will probably 
not use the full 5 minutes I am al- 
lowed. 

To begin with, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, who is one of the most able stra- 
tegic thinkers I have ever encoun- 
tered, makes a rare error when he says 
this amendment contains $2.1 billion 
plus the additional amount to be ex- 
pended if the fences are removed. 

Actually, whether or not the fence is 
removed, $2.5 billion can be spent. The 
money for the three items. involved 
could be spent elsewhere in the pro- 
gram if the Senate voted to keep the 
fence on or if, for some reason, the re- 
ports were not made to the Senate. 

In other words, it is $2.5 billion, 
plain and simple. It is not going to be 
any less than $2.5 billion. 

Second, the point was made that the 
committee which is required to report 
to the Senate about whether or not 
these three demonstration projects are 
likely to violate the ABM Treaty is 
made up of lawyers. Well, that is true: 
the general counsel of the Department 
of Defense, the general counsel of the 
Department of State, and the general 
counsel of the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. Not an outside 
body, lawyers from within the admin- 
istration. 

I simply submit that it is, in my 
opinion, better to have those three ex- 
amine the legal questions involved and 
report to the Senate than to have only 
the general report which is now done 
not by lawyers but by public relations 
specialists in large part, and is just a 
general public statement. I believe 
that the Senate is capable of reviewing 
the judgment of these three lawyers 
and reaching its own determination 
about the likelihood that these dem- 
onstration projects will in fact violate 
the treaty. 

Let me conclude with a few brief 
thoughts. This program is quite possi- 
bly the most important item that we 
in this body will vote on during this 
entire 2-year cycle. It has the potential 
for gravely threatening the future of 
all arms control. We should proceed 
with caution. We have a constitutional 
responsibility to ratify treaties and 
with that responsibility comes a con- 
commitant obligation not to blindly 
authorize activities which will violate 
the treaties that we have ratified. 
Unless we are prepared to closely scru- 
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tinize the demonstration projects 
which we are authorizing in this bill, 
we will have failed in our responsibil- 
ity to the Constitution and to the 
American people. I believe that very 
strongly. 

The political climate in this country 
is such that a great deal of money is 
going to be authorized for the strate- 
gic defense initiative no matter what. 
We may just as well face that. With 
that as a given, let us exercise some 
caution about how the money is spent 
and, in particular, let us live up to our 
constitutional responsibility. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to 
yield back the time that I have been 
allocated and simply encourage all of 
my colleagues to support this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
think all Members of the Senate share 
the concern that we do not want to do 
anything in the SDI Program or, 
indeed, in any other program that 
might be authorized by this authoriza- 
tion bill that would place in jeopardy 
the ABM Treaty. we have put in the 
bill language to the effect that none of 
these moneys can be expended if, in 
fact, they result in a violation of the 
treaty. That section is on page 98 of 
the bill: 

(2) that action by the Congress is approv- 
ing funds for research on the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative does not express or imply an 
intention on the part of the Congress that 
the United States should abrogate, violate, 
or otherwise erode such treaty, and does not 
express or imply any determination or com- 
mitment on the part of the Congress that 
the United States deploy ballistic missile 
strategic defense weaponry that would con- 
travene such treaty. 

So we have put in here the restric- 
tion that the Senator from Tennessee 
essentially desires, It is in the bill now. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WARNER. Yes, of course, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. GORE. I ask this purely for in- 
formation: Can the Senator tell me 
how many days or hours of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee time on 
this bill went explicitly to reviewing 
the treaty compliance matters? I ask 
the question very seriously, not in any 
way to say that the committee did not. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, after 
consulting with the distinguished 
chairman, the Senator from Arizona, 
and based on all recommendations 
from the staff, I can say at least two 
of the six hearings covered this issue. 

Mr. GORE. Two complete hearings? 

Mr. WARNER. Not necessarily de- 
voted to that issue, but during the 
course of the hearings. 

Mr. GORE. Two hearings on the 
projects? 

Mr. WARNER. No; Mr. President, 
two hearings on the expenditure of 
any funds in this bill which might in 
any way violate the treaty. 
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Mr. GORE. What portion of those 
two hearings would the Senator esti- 
mate was spent on the treaty? I am 
simply asking because it is my impres- 
sion, and I do not say this in any way 
to reflect on the committee but to re- 
flect on the entire body, myself includ- 
ed, it is my impression that this thing 
has grown up so rapidly that we really 
have not looked very closely at wheth- 
er or not these projects are going to 
violate the treaty. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
might say to my friend from Tennes- 
see that I can recall at least five com- 
mittee hearings at which the subject 
of SDI was discussed and the possibili- 
ty that might lie within those discus- 
sions of the violation of the SALT 
Treaty. It was very thoroughly dis- 
cussed. The whole subject of the SDI 
was not only thoroughly discussed 
once or twice, but we kept going back 
to it and back to it because those of us 
on the committee, just as many Mem- 
bers of the body, find the SDI is a very 
difficult thing to understand. It is 
highly technical. It is not’ something 
that anybody can move into and un- 
derstand. 

I assure my friend that we gave it 
the most thorough discussions and I 
know my friend from Virginia, the 
chairman of the subcommittee, held 
other hearings and even visited places 
where he could learn first hand about 
what we could not do. 

Mr. GORE. If the Senator would 
yield, I certainly accept that assur- 
ance. Again, by my question, I did not 
mean to imply that the committee did 
not do its job. I just meant to express 
my concern that we have not really re- 
viewed the potential for violation of 
that treaty. I think this amendment 
will give us a second look at those 
three projects that are most likely to 
violate the treaty. 

Mr. WARNER. I refer again, Mr. 
President to page 98 where there is a 
very explicit provision written into 
this bill: 

(b) The Congress, therefore, declares— 

(1) that it fully supports the declared 
policy of the President that a principal ob- 
jective of the United States in negotiations 
with the Soviet Union on nuclear and space 
arms is to reverse the erosion of the Treaty 
Between the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on 
the Limitation sof Anti-Ballistic Missile Sys- 
tems, signed on May 26, 1972; 

Then I read the second section 
which said no money will be spent 
under this. 

Mr. GORE. If the Senator would 
yield, Mr. President, I say that leaves 
only the question as to whether we are 
saying one thing and inadvertently 
doing another. 

Mr. WARNER. Within this adminis- 
tration, the previous administration 
and future administrations, there are 
dozens of lawyers within the agency 
constantly monitoring all these pro- 
grams for the specific purpose of 
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seeing that we do not have a violation 
of the ABM Treaty. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, while I 
happen to support this amendment 
and think it represents the exercise of 
responsibility in the best tradition of 
the Senate, I am glad to hear the Sen- 
ator from Virginia reassure us as to 
the meaning of the language on page 
98 of this bill, that it is the intention 
of the Armed Services Committee that 
we not spend any money to violate the 
ABM Treaty. 

I think I can safely say that he, as 
chairman of the Strategic Subcommit- 
tee, will spend some time in the 
future—ongoing time—to be sure that 
none of the programs are violated. 

I feel that this amendment is re- 
sponsible. It is not micromanagement. 
It identifies three programs very care- 
fully where we have some real con- 
cern, and I am proud to cosponsor it. I 
think all of us are happy to hear the 
assurances of the Senator from Virgin- 
ia. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, The dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore] has quickly demon- 
strated an expertise on complicated 
arms control and technical military 
matters since he took his seat in this 
body. The amendment he is offering 
on the question of the important re- 
search programs known as the strate- 
gic defense initiative is a thoughtful 
and balanced one. He recognizes the 
need for vigorous funding of these 
programs in order to meet the chal- 
lenge of the Soviets in this field, and 
to enhance American security in the 
area of high technology weaponry. At 
the same time, he is cognizant of the 
need to respéct the treaty commit- 
ments this Nation has made—specifi- 
cally the Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty 
of 1972. 

Our negotiators at the arms control 
negotiations with the Soviet Union at 
Geneva are wrestling with the most 
complex and complicated issues in the 
history of arms control. Mr. Gore has 
already begun to make his mark in the 
Senate in a thoughtful, realistic and 
energetic way on these difficult ques- 
tions. 

I support the amendment offered by 
Mr. GORE. 

In addition, Mr. President, Mr. GORE 
has written an incuisive and illuminat- 
ing piece, which was published on the 
Op-Ed page of the New York Times of 
yesterday, June 3, 1985, on the ques- 
tion of the direction and purposes 
which he perceives as central to Amer- 
ica’s so-called star wars programs. 

I believe this is an important contri- 
bution to the debate in the Senate on 
this matter, and I commend it to my 
colleagues for their reading. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in full in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 
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{From the New York Times, June 3, 1985] 
REASSESS THE Focus oF “STAR WARS” 
(By Albert Gore, Jr.) 


WaAsHINGTON.—In spite of.deep confusion 
about its nature and mission, President Rea- 
gan’s Strategic Defense Initiative, popularly 
known as “Star Wars,” has gained enough 
momentum to pose a serious challenge to 
the future of arms control, The initiative 
has been questioned and criticized, to be 
sure, but often for the wrong reasons. We 
should reevaluate the focus of the pro- 
gram—and should be very careful about pre- 
cisely how we do so. 

Serious strategic analysts know that the 
addition of defenses to an offensive buildup 
will not enhance stability. But the Presi- 
dent’s vision of a defensive system to make 
nuclear weapons “obsolete” has gained 
enough popular support to convince realists 
that a frontal attack on the program is 
futile. Consequently, many opponents have 
taken refuge in two propositions they be- 
lieve to be self-evident and therefore safe. 

First, they suggest,.we should abandon or 
defer the President’s proposal for a leak- 
proof population defense, but concede the 
feasibility of a more limited defense of our 
missile silos that would complicate a Soviet 
attack, Second, it is argued, we should vigor- 
ously pursue research on strategic de- 
fenses—because the Russians are doing so 
and, in any event, whether or not either side 
is doing research cannot be verified. 

I believe that both of these propositions 
should be challenged. They are leading 
many arms control advocates to tacitly sup- 
port, if only by default, a dangerous effort 
to develop a less than perfect defense. 

Ironically, many arms control opponents 
in the Pentagon agree that population de- 
fense is impossible and have been using the 
President’s popular vision as a stalking 
horse for a more limited defense that would 
complicate a Soviet attack. Unlike the Presi- 
dent’s dream, their version of a strategic de- 
fense is intended not to replace deterrence 
but to limit the damage that would be 
caused by an attack and enhance the surviv- 
ability of our retaliatory missile systems. 

The problem is that the likely result—a 
partly effective defense combined with pow- 
erful offensive forces—would be perceived 
by the other side as a threatening first- 
strike capability. Both sides would fear the 
other gaining this advantage, and we would 
find ourselves caught in two arms races—of- 
fensive and defensive—with greater instabil- 
ity. 

Clearly, we should choose a different 
course. If Star Wars is a genie out of the 
bottle, then rather than discarding the 
President's concept of leakproof population 
defense, we should insist that the research 
program remain focused on that goal. I be- 
lieve it will prove to be impossible. But it is, 
after all, a noble vision. That cannot be said 
of the dangerous alternative—a limited de- 
fense—proferred as more “realistic.” 

As for the assumption that research alone 
is benign, far too little attention has been 
paid to the nature of the experiments now 
imminent—or to the grave challenge they 
would pose to the Anti-Ballistic Missile 
Treaty. As originally understood in that 
accord, the term “research” applied to ac- 
tivities that would take place in a laboratory 
and would not involve actual components of 
an anti-ballistic missile system. In contrast, 
in the Administration's view, the “‘laborato- 
ry” could be outer space itself, and the ex- 
perimental devises—though termed “sub- 
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components"’—could come uncomfortably 
close to the real McCoy. 

The critical technologies are very high- 
energy beam weapons and missiles capable 
of unprecedented velocities. It is still open 
to question whether such energy levels or 
velocities can be generated, even with the 
most elaborate experimental apparatus. Re- 
search on these subjects should continue 
but should be conducted in ground-based fa- 
cilities. Once we or the Russians introduce 
such experiments in space, we shall have 
passed beyond research into a gray area at 
the threshold of weapons development. 

The United States is fast moving toward 
that threshold with such projects as rail 
guns, high-energy lasers in space and high- 
powered energy beams aimed from the 
ground at cooperative mirrors in space. A 
mutual ban on such activities in space would 
reinforce the dividing line between research 
and development while allowing essential 
basic research to continue on the ground. 

Moreover, because such a ban could be 
verified, it could form the baisis for ending 
the stalemate in the arms control talks in 
Geneva. At the moment, both sides persist 
in unrealistic negotiating positions. The 
Russians demand a total ban on all strategic 
defense research, knowing it could not be 
verified and at the same time hypocritically 
pursuing their own vast strategic defense 
program. Meanwhile, with not much greater 
realism, we insist that the Russians sharply 
reduce their offensive forces and simulta- 
neously allow us to go full speed ahead with 
a defense designed to render their remain- 
ing missiles “impotent.” 

An agreement defining permissible re- 
search would be a first step toward greater 
realism on both sides. Without such an 
accord, the emerging strategic defense tech- 
nologies may soon make “obsolete” not nu- 
clear weapons but arms control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Time 
has expired. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, time 
is about to expire—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Time 
has expired. 

Mr. WARNER. With the acquies- 
cence of the Chair—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Time 
has expired. 

Mr. WARNER. I want to make sure 
it is understood that the Senator from 
Georgia does not support this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LEVIN. The Senator is correct, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Time 
on.the amendment has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Ma- 
THIAS] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. SPECTER] are necessarily 
absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. East] is 
absent due to illness. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Pryor] and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. STENNIS] are necessarily 
absent. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Murkowsk!1). Are there any other 
Senators in the Chamber who desire 
to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas. 36, 
nays 59, as follows: 

{Rolicall Vote No. 101 Leg.) 

YEAS—36 

Ford 
Gore 
Harkin 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Inouye 
Johnston 
Kennedy 


Baucus 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Byrd 
Chiles 
Cranston Kerry 
DeConcini Lautenberg 
odd Leahy 
Eagleton Levin 


NAYS—59 


Goldwater 
Gorton 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Hatch 
Hawkins 
Hecht 
Heflin 
Heinz 


Matsunaga 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Riegle 
Rockefeller 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 
Bingaman 
Boren 
Boschwitz 
Chafee 
Cochran 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dole 
Domenici 
Durenberger 


Murkowski 
Nickles 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pressler 
Quayle 
Roth 
Rudman 
Simpson 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Trible 
Wallop 
Warner 
Weicker 
Wilson 
Zorinsky 


gar 
Mattingly 
McClure 
McConnell 
NOT VOTING—5 
Pryor Stennis 
Mathias Specter 

So the amendment (No. 257) was re- 
jected. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I will just 
take 1 minute. There are a number of 
Senators who have been asking me 
how much longer we would be here. I 
guess that would depend on how many 
more amendments there are. 

The distinguished Senator from 
Ohio has indicated he will not take a 
great deal of time. There will be, I be- 
lieve, a couple other amendments 
which may be accepted, maybe three. 
There may be other amendments that 
require a rollcall. If so, it would be 
helpful if that were made known to 
the managers of the bill. 

It seems to me are making good 
progress and we should be able to com- 
plete action on the SDI portion of this 
measure this evening. 

It is still my hope to turn to the 
State Department authorization to- 
morrow. We have been meeting with a 
number of Members who have SALT 
amendments and one suggestion has 
been that, when we complete action on 
the SDI amendments on the DOD au- 
thorization bill, we postpone any 
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futher action on the DOD authoriza- 
tion bill until next Wednesday, at 
which time we would then start on the 
SALT amendments. There are, I be- 
lieve, five or six SALT amendments. 
That would be after whatever the 
President does report on the 10th. 

Then, tomorrow, we would go the 
State Department authorization, the 
Contra amendments, and complete 
action on the State Department. au- 
thorization, if not tomorrow on Thurs- 
day, and then’move to a number of 
Commerce Committee bills we think 
are fairly noncontroversial on Friday, 
and then start on clean water on 
Monday, finish that up on Monday or 
Tuesday, then be back on the DOD 
authorization bill on Wednesday, 
hopefully complete action on that, 
then move on to anything else that 
may be on the calendar. That is the 
rosy scenario. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. DOLE, Yes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I certainly hope, 
as chairman as chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, that you can 
move the SALT matter over to an- 
other committee. We do not even have 
a subcommittee that studies that. We 
really do not Know a lot about it, but I 
know some people would like to see it 
kept with this committee. 

If the leader is unable to get that ar- 
rangement made, then I would be per- 
fectly agreeable to withdrawing the 
bili until next week after the Presi- 
dent has made his announcement, and 
then maybe on Wednesday or Thurs- 
day we could take up the SALT part. 

Mr. DOLE. If any Members have 
any questions, I will be available. 

SHUTTLE MISSION FLIGHT CREW WELCOMED TO 
SENATE 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, before 1 
submit my amendment, I would like to 
have the attention of my colleagues 
for just a moment, if I might. 

I had the pleasure this evening of 
having dinner with our colleagues, 
JAKE GARN, and all of the flight crew 
of the last shuttle mission and they 
are all present in the Capitol with 
JAKE right now. 

It was a real pleasure getting togeth- 
er with that group tonight. I can tell 
you I felt like old father time with 
that group. 

AMENDMENT NO. 258 
(Purpose: To reduce the amount authorized 
to be appropriated for research, develop? 
ment, test, and evaluation under the Stra- 
tegic Defense Initiative) 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. GLENN] pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 258. 
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Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 11, line 20, strike out 
“$6,126,266,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$5,954,082,000". $ 

On page 11, after line 25, insert the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

(c) Of the amount authorized in subsec- 
tion (a) for the Defense Agencies, 
$2,800,000,000 is available only for Strategic 
Defense Initiative programs. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I believe 
the debate on this matter on the 
whole star wars concept and on the 
Strategic Defense Initiative has been 
fully ventilated. Today, for some 7% 
hours now, we have been debating var- 
ious phases of this. I think our move 
now is not to once again plow through 
the same old arguments again, nor do 
I propose to do that. What we need 
now is to settle on the amount we are 
going to fund for star wars, and that is 
what my amendment deals with. It 
sets the amount at $2.8 billion. And, I 
would add, it has no additional fencing 
language, which I think is very impor- 
tant. 

Let me say that I am a very firm be- 
liever in the SDI goals. I am not for 
overestimating what we can do with 
star wars because it is still in the re- 
search phase. It is basic, fundamental 
research, nothing more than that. 

Earlier this evening as part of an 
earlier debate, I read into the RECORD 
a statement by Dr. James Schlesinger, 
a former Secretary of Defense, in 
which he made the point that it might 
be 10, 15, 20 years before we see the 
results of SDI research or even have 
the option of moving on toward de- 
ployment of major parts of the SDI 
concept. But I remain a firm believer 
in doing that kind of research. 

I do not want to see this Nation of 
ours ever get behind in research in 
this area. While it’s primarily for de- 
fense purposes there are many spin- 
offs which come from something like 
this. 

Last summer, pursuant to that inter- 
est, I made a 10-day trip and visited 
some of our aerospace, high tech areas 
and talked to some of the finest direct- 
ed energy scientists in the world with 
the primary emphasis on determining 
what they thought we could do with 
regard to SDI. Without exception, 
those people felt a good, solid research 
program might—I repeat might— 
within 10 years give us the option of 
whether or not to go ahead, but only if 
we proceeded on a steady course with 
regard to the basic, fundamental re- 
search with lasers, with neutral parti- 
cle beam projectors, and so on. 

That is my objective, Mr. President, 
to keep the funding level such that we 
can do that kind of high tech R&D 
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which can lead us someday perhaps to 
that kind of option. 

Now, I feel, that the administration 
has the public believing we have much 
of the SDI system available here and 
now, ready to go. This is not really the 
case, because we still have to invent 
the basics of the system. One day 
when General Abrahamson was over 
he described the trajectory of an 
ICBM and noted that we hope to be 
able to zap them here and zap them 
there, and that another weapons 
system would do the job in another 
part of the trajectory. I told him that 
it was a little bit like Julius Caesar 
stockpiling 12 gauge shotguns. He 
could draw up all the plans where he 
could shoot them coming around the 
forum, draw up tactics and procedures, 
but he better do one thing first; he 
better invent gunpowder. That is a 
little bit where we are now with star 
wars concept. We are trying first to 
invent gunpowder. Let us not get all 
the deployment, all the arms control 
and everything ahead of the fact that 
we have not yet invented the basic 
physics to do this job, and that is what 
we want to concentrate on. 

What is the proper funding level to 
do that? That is the major question. 
We have argued up and down the Hill 
today on various proposals, so I think 
it has been adequately debated. 

I see a need for $2.8 billion based on 
several factors, not just that it is 
double this year’s budget for star wars, 
but also because General Abrahamson 
says he has committed $2.2 billion to 
$2.5 billion in fiscal year 1986 money 
in existing projects. 

Now, this means at $2.8 billion we 
can fund current research and still 
give him enough extra flex money of 
$300 to $400 million, which brings it 
up to the $2.8 billion, so that he has 
enough flexibility to go ahead and do 
the job that he has been charged with 
doing. 

So it is double what we have now, 
which is adequate. I do not fence any 
of this money because I think, above 
all, in any research program, if there 
is one thing I have ever learned out of 
any research I have been in, whether 
it was in the space program or doing 
test piloting work before that, or 
whatever, it is that we cannot take a 
research program and micromanage it 
from the floor of the Senate or House 
of Representatives. We have to give 
the boss of that program authority to 
go ahead and conduct the research as 
he sees fit because, as things change 
through the year, he may need to redi- 
rect some of that money. He may want 
to put a little bit of the extra money 
we would be giving him with this $2.8 
billion budget into exploiting some- 
thing that has been found. He has to 
have that kind of flexibility. 

We have talked to General 
Abrahamson about this, and if there is 
one thing on which he is adamant, it is 
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that at whatever level we come out on 
this bill, he pleads with us to give him 
the flexibility to conduct the research 
the way he thinks it has to be done. I 
agree with him on that 100 percent. 

I intend to follow this whole pro- 
gram very closely with an additional 
trip this summer to talk to some of the 
people directly involved with SDI to 
see what our funding is doing, wheth- 
er it is adequate. 

In summary, Mr. President, I know 
the hour is late and I would like to 
keep the remarks short—$2.8 billion is 
a 100-percent increase over fiscal year 
1985. It is quite ample, I feel, to keep 
the program alive and well. It still 
would cut $922 million from the ad- 
ministration’s request and $172 million 
from the committee bill, but it has no 
additional fencing language. I think it 
is the direction we should go. It is 
quite adequate and I think it gives 
General Abrahamson everything that 
he needs. I would be prepared to go to 
a.vote on it. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WARNER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, with 
great reluctance, I rise to oppose the 
amendment of my distinguished col- 
league from Ohio, one of the most 
forceful and interesting members of 
the Armed Services Committee. But I 
want to take three sentences from his 
own debate tonight. His figure—and 
he said it three times—would give 
General Abrahamson what he needs. 
But I bring to the attention of my dis- 
tinguished colleague that tonight the 
majority of the Senate has stood by 
the Armed Service Committee and its 
recommendation for a funding level of 
2.97—four separate votes have been 
taken in support of that figure. An- 
other, a fifth amendment, was with- 
drawn which had a lower figure. 

During the deliberations by the 
Armed Services Committee, he voted 
for that figure. Now, I ask my distin- 
guished colleague, what has changed 
in the interim for his support with the 
majority of the committee for the 
mark that is in this bill and the figure 
that he submits to the Senate tonight? 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I will be 
glad to reply to that. As I presume the 
Senator knows, in the subcommittee 
and in the full committee, I preferred 
the 2.8 figure. When we were in the 
final markup on the bill in committee, 
the Senator from Virginia proposed 
2.97. I indicated I would support that 
out of the committee reserving the 
right to go with my original figure on 
the floor. My statement then, I agree, 
could have been a little ambiguous, 
but I indicated then it was always my 
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intent to go to $2.8 billion. Last 
August when we came back from this 
assessment trip, we sat down and tried 
to come up with a figure that we 
thought would be realistic for his year, 
and $2.5 to $2.8 billion was what we 
determined to be adequate, and so I 
voted the $2.97 billion out of commit- 
tee reserving the right to bring up on 
the floor my original hoped-for figure. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, could 
I again bring to my distinguished col- 
league's attention that the House is at 
$2.47 billion: There is a $500 million 
difference. If the Senator from Ohio is 
quite confident that $2.8 is what Gen- 
eral Abrahamson needs, it would seem 
to me that he would accord to the con- 
ferees, of which he will be one, I pre- 
sume, the right to go in there and get 
that figure. We need the higher 
amount in order to negotiate in that 
conference. So, I ask my distinguished 
colleague, in view of the need to get 
$2.8 billion and the present difference 
of $500 million with the House, would 
it not be wiser to let the mark, as es- 
tablished in the bill, remain tonight 
and the Senator join us in the confer- 
ence to see whether or not we can hold 
that figure of $2.8 billion and hopeful- 
ly some more? 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I reply 
to my friend that I realize quite often 
in conference with the House we wind 
up splitting the difference, but I think 
if we are to base our legislation on 
that all the time, all we are going to do 
is take a House figure that has been 
passed and then we pass something 
equally in the other direction from 
what we truly believe. It is a rather 
strange way to set up a procedure for 
doing business on a neutral basis. I be- 
lieve $2.8 billion is what SDI needs. I 
am willing to fight for that $2.8 bil- 
lion, and I hope we can bring the 
House around to our view. I am willing 
to make those arguments in confer- 
ence if I am accorded the honor of 
being included in that group. I would 
hope we could convince them to come 
up to $2.8 billion because I firmly be- 
lieve that is what we need. 

Mr. WARNER. I think the issue has 
been clearly strained for the Senate 
and that we would be prepared to vote 
on it. I only suggest that we repose in 
the conferees the ability to go in there 
and have the leverage to negotiate to 
reach that figure of 2.8 that the Sena- 
tor has stressed several times tonight 
is essential in his judgment. The ma- 
jority of the Members of this body 
have supported the mark in the bill. It 
is my fervent hope that we continue 
with the last vote to keep that mark. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield the floor if there is 
no further debate. 

The PRESIDING 
there further debate? 

Mr. GLENN. The 
have been ordered. 


OFFICER. Is 


yeas and nays 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. If 
there is no further debate, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. COCH- 
RAN], and the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. STAFFORD] are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. East] is 
absent due to illness. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Pryor] and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. STENNIS] are necessarily 
absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber desiring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 59, as follows: 

{Rollcall Vote No. 102 Leg.) 
YEAS—36 
Exon 
Ford 
Glenn 
Gore 
Hatfield 
Heinz 
Inouye 
Johnston 
Cranston Kasten 
DeConcini Lautenberg 
Dodd Levin 
Eagleton Matsunaga 
NAYS—59 


Grassley 
Harkin 
Hart 
Hatch 
Hawkins 
Hecht 
Heflin 
Helms 
Hollings 
Humphrey 
Kassebaum 
Kennedy 
Kerry 
Laxalt 
Leahy 
Long 
Lugar 
Mathias 
Mattingly 
McClure 


NOT VOTING—5 
Cochran Pryor Stennis 
East Stafford 

So the amendment (No. 258) was re- 
jected. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, who 
has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
floor is available. 

AMENDMENT NO. 259 
(Purpose: To establish a Strategic Defense 
Evaluation Panel) 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 

send an amendment to the desk. 


Melcher 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Riegle 
Rockefeller 
Sarbanes 


Baucus 
Bentsen 
Bingaman 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Byrd 
Chiles 


Weicker 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 
Biden 
Boren 
Boschwitz 
Chafee 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dole 
Domenici 
Durenberger 


McConnell 
Metzenbaum 
Murkowski 
Nickles 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pressler 
Quayle 
Roth 
Rudman 
Simpson 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Trible 
Wallop 
Warner 
Wilson 
Zorinsky 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Bump- 
ers] proposes an amendment numbered 259. 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 100, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new section: 


STRATEGIC DEFENSE EVALUATION PANEL 


SEc. . (a) There is established an inde- 
pendent panel of experts to be known as the 
Strategic Defense Evaluation Panel (herein- 
after in this section referred to as the 
“Panel’’). 

(b) The Panel shall be composed of 8 
members appointed as follows: 

(1) Two members to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

(2) Two members to be appointed by the 
minority leader of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

(3) Two members to be appointed by the 
President pro tempore of the Senate upon 
the recommendation of the majority leader 
of the Senate. 

(4) Two members to be appointed by the 
President pro tempore of the Senate upon 
the recommendation of the minority leader 
of the Senate. 

(c) No person shall be eligible for appoint- 
ment to the Panel who has been employed 
in the previous year by the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative Organization of the Depart- 
ment of Defense or by an organization oth- 
erwise compensated under contract by the 
Strategic Defense Initiative Organization. 

(d) Members of the Panel shall be ap- 
pointed for a term of three years except 
that of the members first appointed to the 
Panel, two shall be appointed for a term of 
only one year, three shall be appointed for a 
term of two years, and three shall be ap- 
pointed for a term of three years, as deter- 
mined by lot at the first organizational 
meeting of the Panel. 

(e) It shall be the function of the Panel to 
evaluate defensive research and develop- 
ment activities of the Department of De- 
fense, the technical and programmatic 
status of work within the Strategic Defense 
Initiative Organization, and the effect of 
the Strategic Defense Initiative on United 
States arms control goals and policies and 
United States compliance with existing 
arms control treaties. 

(f) The Panel shall submit classified and 
unclassified reports to the Congress each 
year containing the results of its evaluations 
made pursuant to subsection (e) for the pre- 
ceding year together with such recommen- 
dations for legislative and administrative 
action as it considers appropriate. The first 
such report shall be submitted not later 
than April 1, 1986. 

(g) All persons appointed to the Panel 
shall be given appropriate security clear- 
ances, Members of the Panel shall be given 
access to all classified materials pertinent to 
evaluating the Strategic Defense Initiative. 

(h) Expenses of the Panel, for such ad- 
ministrative and staff support as it may re- 
quire, shall be paid out of funds made avail- 
able for the Strategic Defense Initiative Or- 
ganization. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is not in order. Those Senators 
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wishing to converse will please leave 
the Chamber. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, this 
amendment is very simple, and I hope 
the managers of the bill will be willing 
to accept it. It was part of the amend- 
ment that Senator PROXMIRE, Senator 
MATHIAS, Senator CHAFEE, and I of- 
fered earlier. 

It simply sets up a panel of 8 persons 
to be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House and the minority leader and by 
the majority leader and the minority 
leader of this body. The intent is very 
simple. It is designed to have some- 
body look at this program, how the 
money is being spent, and report back 
to Congress. 

The Armed Services Committee is 
privy to a lot of information to which 
some of the rest of us are not. 

This star wars project is an im- 
mensely complex undertaking. Many 
Members of this body do not have the 
foggiest notion of what is involved in 
this whole concept. This panel is de- 
signed to monitor the program and 
come back and report to the Senate, 
both in a classified and an unclassified 
way, so that we can be reasonably in- 
formed as to what we are spending $3 
billion per year for. 

I hope this amendment will be ac- 
ceptable to the committee. 

(Mr. PRESSLER assumed 
chair.) 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr.*President, I 
know that this amendment has a lot of 
appeal. Let me point out just a few 
things. 

Such a panel would duplicate the on- 
going work of the congressional com- 
mittees and other organizations, such 
as the General Accounting Office and 
the Office of Technology Assessment, 
which are charged with such responsi- 
bilities. 

The Committee on Armed Services 
has held six hearings on the SDI, to- 
taling over 15 hours of testimony. 

The DOD has testified 23 times thus 
far in the 99th Congress. 

The DOD has chartered a distin- 
guished independent panel of scien- 
tists. to review the program. This re- 
source is available to Congress as well. 

The OTA is conducting an extensive 
review of the SDI. 

Those are a few of the things we 
would find objectionable, offhand. 

I do not think there is any need to 
legislate such a panel, nor is there 
need to expand the nature of the 
report until their research is further 
along. 

However, I do not want to make my 
statement .final. I think the chairman 
of the subcommittee will have some- 
thing to say. 

Mr. WARNER. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr. President, I think this has been 
a very profitable session today on a 
series of SDI amendments. While the 
majority of the Senate has supported 


the 
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the bill as written and recommended 
by the Armed Services Committee, 
there is obviously within the Senate a 
deep concern on both sides of the aisle 
about the complexity of this program 
and the ability of the Senate to have 
some independent viewpoint. 

I am wondering if the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas would consider 
laying this amendment aside and al- 
lowing the chairman of the committee 
and the ranking minority member to 
discuss the possibility of establishing a 
panel comparable to what is recom- 
mended here, but a panel that would 
be designated in equal numbers by the 
chairman and the ranking minority 
member—some thought along that 
line, as opposed to the diversity of in- 
dividuals with the authority to select, 
under the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I should 
like to join the Senator from Virginia 
in that suggestion. 

The Senator from Arkansas could 
still bring up his amendment later this 
evening, if we do not reach some 
agreement. I think it would be worth 
exploration as to whether we can come 
to some conclusion of this matter that 
perhaps would be along the line sug- 
gested by the Senator from Virginia, if 
the Senator from Arkansas would 
agree to take a few minutes. 

It is apparent that there is a pro- 
found concern in this body with the 
SDI program—not just the funding, 
but more so, I think, of the definition 
of where we are going and the arms 
control ramifications. 

I think it is clear that there is a lack 
of confidence in the direction of the 
program at this point by a lot of 
people, perhaps not a majority, but I 
think that even those who voted 
against the amendments have had 
unease in terms of where this program 
is going. I believe that starts with the 
definition. 

I should like very much to have an 
independent group of people who are 
experts in this overall area, but who 
do not have preconceived opinions, to 
be able to share their views with the 
Senate. I should like it to start in the 
Armed Services Committee. I think it 
is worth exploring. 

The Senator from Michigan and I 
have discussed this matter in the last 2 
or 3 hours. We have talked about it 
with the chairman, the Senator from 
Arizona, as well as with the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the Senator 
from Virginia. 

I hope that in a few minutes we will 
be able to find a path that will be ac- 
ceptable to the Senator from Arkansas 
and to many other Members of the 
Senate. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia very much. 

For the edification of my colleagues 
I should like to read a couple of things 
in the amendment, so that Senators 
will understand the rationale for it. 
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First of all, it says that no person 
shall be eligible for appointment to 
the panel who has been employed in 
the previous year by the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative Organization of the 
Department of Defense or by an orga- 
nization otherwise compensated under 
contract by the Strategic Defense Ini- 
tiative Organization. 

Finally, it is the function of the 
panel to evaluate defensive research 
and development activities of the De- 
partment of Defense, the technical 
and programmatic status of work 
within the Strategic Defense Initiative 
Organization, and the effect of SDI on 
U.S. arms control goals and policies 
and U.S. compliance with existing 
arms control treaties. . 

It goes unsaid we are talking about 
the Antiballistic Missile Treaty. 

For the past couple of weeks the 
chairman of the committee has told us 
that the committee does not know 
anything about arms control and that 
has been the reason the committee did 
not want our SALT  no-undercut 
amendment on the DOD bill. 

Now if the committee, in fact, does 
not know anything about arms control 
and is preparing to spend $26 billion as 
a small down payment on basic re- 
search and development of the SDI, it 
seems entirely appropriate to me that 
all of the Senate, not just the mem- 
bers of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, that all of the Members of the 
Senate have somebody evaluating this 
program that can report to all of us. 
These should be people who have no 
conflict of interest, people who have 
no connections with the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, and I am not denigrat- 
ing the committee. I am just saying 
this is a monumental decision we are 
making here tonight, the dimensions 
of which are absolutely unforeseeable. 

And why not? Why not appoint an 
independent panel that is going to 
evaluate the expenditures of the pro- 
grams on the kinds of research being 
done and what.impact it is going to 
have on any existing treaties? 

That is a very simple request. I say 
to the Senator from Virginia, I appre- 
ciate his willingess to try to work 
something out on this. But I really 
think that. the House of Representa- 
tives has something to say about this. 
With this amendment we are setting 
up an eight-member panel, two mem- 
bers to be appointed by the Speaker, 
two members by the minority leader in 
the House, two by the majority leader, 
and two by the minority leader. That 
is as bipartisan as you can get it, and I 
trust their judgment and discretion in 
appointing people who are qualified. 

I think I speak for an awful lot of 
Members of this body who are not 
members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee who want to really be well-in- 
formed on the progress of this pro- 
gram, and it seems to me that this is a 
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very effective and perfectly legitimate 
way of doing that. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Arkansas has 
very correctly perceived within the 
Senate there is a deep concern about 
this program unlike any that I have 
experienced in my brief tenure in the 
Senate. Out of that respect for my col- 
leagues and for the principal author of 
this amendment, I agree with the 
_ thrust of it, speaking only for myself, 
but I do believe out of courtesy and re- 
spect and indeed the authority re- 
sposed in the chairman and the rank- 
ing minority member, they could 
select a suitable panel for the purpose 
of advising this body. The House of 
Representatives may or may not wish 
to do this for themselves. But we 
would have the benefit of this group 
for the purpose of advising the Senate. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Let me say no one 
holds the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member in higher regard than I 
do. 

But I am trying to make this a panel 
that will be a cross-section of people 
who are well-qualified, who under- 
stand the program, but also people 
who do not have any bias toward the 
program, for or against it. 

Mr. NUNN. May I say to the Senator 
from Arkansas on this point, I think 
that is a lofty objective. But I do not 
think it is possible to get people who 
both have the expertise and qualifica- 
tions to get into this very complex sub- 
ject and to get people who have no 
opinions on the subject at this point in 
time. If they do not have opinions now 
with all the debate on the strategic de- 
fense initiative in the last 2 years and 
all the ramifications, it will be my con- 
tention they probably would not be 
qualified to serve. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Let me say, No. 1, I 
would hate to think there is not an ob- 
jective independent scientist in this 
country who cannot look at this pro- 
gram without saying I think this is 
either the greatest thing since night 
baseball or the worst thing since 
Satan. 

Mr. NUNN. I thought the Senator 
said he prefers to have people who did 
not have opinions on this subject or 
preconceived notions on this subject. I 
have not talked to anyone who tes- 
tifed before the committee who did 
not have some preconceived notions 
on the subject. It is inherent. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Perhaps I misspoke 
myself. At least we will have a balance 
between those who thought it was 
great and those who did not think it 
was not so hot. 

Mr. NUNN. I agree with that. I 
think we need a balance. I definitely 
think we need a balance. We need 
people who are reasonable and analyt- 
ical people who are very skeptical of 
the program and we need people who 
are for the program. We need balance 
on both sides, absolutely. 
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I do not think we could find people 
who do not have opinions going in. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Let me say to the 
distinguished Senator that is all I am 
asking for. I am just asking for the op- 
portunity for other Members of the 
body who feel they are getting some 
information that is from reputable 
people, honest opinions about the ef- 
fects this is likely to have on existing 
treaties. That is one of my primary 
concerns. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Arkansas rec- 
ognizes considerable agreement on 
this side and with the ranking minori- 
ty member as to the purpose of this 
amendment, and for the moment we 
are asking to accept some procedural 
device by which we can continue ad- 
dressing amendments to the bill to- 
night while this matter is considered 
by the Senator and others. 

Mr. BUMPERS. What is the Sena- 
tor’s suggestion? 

Mr. WARNER. My suggestion is 
that the Senator simply lay the 
amendment aside until such time as 
we have gone on to other amend- 
ments, and each time we can lay it 
aside until hopefully we reach some 
sort of consensus agreement. 

Mr. BUMPERS. The Senator is will- 
ing. OK. I agree with that. 

Mr. WARNER. Does the Senator 
care to make that request? 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If the Senator 
will yield, I say to my friend from Ar- 
kansas as chairman of the committee I 
promise him there will be a thorough 
consideration given to this and discus- 
sion with him, because I think it is a 
very worthwhile thought. I think 
there are some little ideas that he has 
expressed in the amendment that we 
can work out, and I am glad the Sena- 
tor has agreed to withdraw it so we 
can get something that he will like, 
the Senate will like, and we can get 
along with it. 

I thank him. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. S. 
1160. 

Mr. WALLOP. Has the amendment 
of the Senator from Arkansas been 
withdrawn? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has 
been laid aside temporarily. 

Mr. WALLOP. It has been laid aside. 

AMENDMENT NO. 260 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Wattop)], for himself, Mr. Wuitson, Mr. 
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QUAYLE, Mr. Boren, Mr. HOo.iincs, Mr. 
HEFLIN, Mr. Kasten, Mr. Simpson, Mr. 
Denton, Mr. McCLURE, Mr. Syms, Mr. 
Hetms, Mr. East, Mr. MATTINGLY, and Mrs. 
HAWKINS proposes an amendment num- 
bered 260. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Of the funds authorized for the Strategic 
Defense Initiative, $800,000,000 is available 
only for research and development of non- 
nuclear ballistic missile defense systems, to 
be deployed within five to seven years. 

The Secretary of Defense shall report to 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives by 
February 1, 1986, a plan for this research 
and development program, including such 
factors as schedule and cost. Specifically, 
this report shall address the role that such 
strategic defenses could play in enhancing 
the survivability and effectiveness of U.S. 
strategic forces, particularly the land-based 
missile force. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I offer 
this amendment on behalf of myself 
and Senators WILSON, QUAYLE, BOREN, 
HOLLINGS, HEFLIN, KASTEN, SIMPSON, 
DENTON, MCCLURE, SyMMs, HELMS, and 
East. 

Mr. President, this amendment is 
both modest and revolutionary. It is 
modest because it involves only about 
one-third of the money that all of us 
assume will be left under the label 
SDI by the time the appropriations 
process is finished. 

It specifies that $800 million shall be 
available for building actual defenses 
against ballistic missiles to be de- 
ployed within 5 to 7 years. One-third 
of the money available for strategic 
defense should go, Mr. President, to 
actually building things that will pro- 
tect Americans. 

The amendment is revolutionary be- 
cause the strategic defense initiative 
as it is right now would not spend a 
single penny to build any device or any 
components of any device that would 
shoot down a missile. 

This country used to have programs 
for building such things and then SDI 
came along and those defensive pro- 
grams were swept up into it and they 
were redirected to produce fruit, if 
ever, in the next millennium. Mean- 
while, antimissile devices continue to 
roll off Soviet assembly lines. 

And so this amendment goes against 
the grain of today’s Pentagon, and 
against the grain of what this body 
has done in the field of strategic weap- 
ons. This amendment proposes, 
strange to say, that we use a little of 
the money we spend to actually give 
something useful to ourselves. 

Now I admit that the trends are in 
the other direction. The White House 
and the bipartisan coalition proudly 
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led by the Senator from Georgia 
capped MX at 50, raising the unit 
costs. We get to pay but we will not 
get to build and certainly will not get 
to deploy it. This same body has 
capped the number of B-1 bombers, 
again raising unit costs. Once again, 
we pay extra not to get weapons. All 
of this is supposedly for the sake of 
the Stealth bombers and for Midget- 
man—things we pay for handsomely 
now, but of course are too advanced to 
build. Who will bet that when the 
time comes, and we note that the first 
batch of Stealth bombers ready {for 
production will have unit costs about 
twice the B-1, some of those wise men 
will not take note of the fact that 
Stealth is liable to certain counter- 
measures and will not propose another 
long, expensive R&D program? Who 
will bet that when the time comes to 
decide how Midgetman will be based, 
we will not even consider the only 
cheap choice, regular 18-wheel trucks? 
Who will bet against our rejecting the 
Same sad scene we have played out 
with MX? Setting up and knocking 
down basing modes like targets at an 
amusement park? 

Who is really surprised that a con- 
sensus seems to be developing among 
so-called right thinking people at the 
White House and in Congress that it is 
all right to spend billions for research 
into exotic principles that might or 
might not be useful in the next gen- 
eration, so long as we promise not even 
to start developing any protective de- 
vices or components of protective de- 
vices for the next 7 years? The Presi- 
dent’s Science Adviser, Jay Keyworth, 
and Secretary Weinberger tell the 
press that the Soviets will be mightily 
impressed by the amount of money 
dedicated to SDI. Perhaps they even 
believe it. So no one would have been 
surprised, certainly not I, when this 
wise bipartisan coalition agreed that it 
would be good to cutdown the money 
for the Army’s airborne optical ad- 
junct, an airplane that performs for 
an antimissile battle the same control 
function that AWACS plays for anti- 
aircraft battles. Not only that, but the 
infrared focal plane that is at the 
heart of the system was split up, lest 
anyone accuse us of violating the ABM 
Treaty that the Soviets have violated. 
Of course, the program was stretched 
out and may bear fruit a decade hence 
at several times the original price tag. 
I am not surprised that is called good 
management nowadays. The House 
Armed Services Committee and the 
SDIO will defend it. Just wait and see. 

No one should have been surprised 
that the Talon Gold Program, which 
was supposed to produce a space-based 
pointer-tracker by 1984 at a cost of 
$400 million was tampered with 54 
times in 52 weeks under SDI, and will 
now bear fruit in 1991 at the very ear- 
liest at 2 total cost of over a billion at 
the very least. But do not get upset 
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over this. All of this was necessary, 
you see. Why if this had not been 
done, had the Carter administration’s 
plan simply been followed, we would 
have an American space-based laser in 
orbit at the latest by 1991 at a total 
cost, according to the Carter adminis- 
tration, of $2.3 billion. We could not 
allow that! That would only have left 
us say 5 years behind the Soviets. But 
after a dose of good management, if 
we even have such a thing, we will 
have spent several times that amount, 
and, under the present plan, might 
have it sometime after 1995. 

No one should be surprised that, as 
Soviet SA-12 mobile antimissile de- 
vices roll off Soviet assembly lines, 
even as I speak tenight, the SDI has 
no program remotely like it. No, the 
SA-12 is not good enough. So we are 
researching a radar four times as pow- 
erful which, however, will not be 
mobile and will not be ready for an- 
other decade, ana will probably be too 
expensive to build, because you heard 
us in here tonight talking about cost 
effectiveness. Meanwhile, we are asked 
to pay and pay, but not to ask for any 
protective antimissile devices, because 
such a request just would not go down 
right with the coalition of certain pro- 
fessionals, the White House, and some 
of our experts here on the Hill. 

So this modest amendment is some- 
thing of a revolutionary act. It is an 
act by a bipartisan coalition of Sena- 
tors that has had quite enough of the 
kind of up-to-date defense manage- 
ment we have seen in SDI. At least 
one third cf the money for SDI, if this 
amendment will pass, will do to pro- 
tect the American people. If the House 
does not agree, the conference report 
will not even come to a vote in the 
Senate. 

This bipartisan coalition asks you, 
our colleagues, to look at our strategic 
situation with some sense of realism. 
This country, that means you and I 
and our families are in a bad fix. The 
Soviets long ago achieved superiority 
in counterforce missiles. Last week we 
here in the U.S. Senate voted to let 
them have it for the foreseeable 
future. Nothing, I repeat, nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing, is now programmed 
to come off American assembly lines 
in the near or the far future in num- 
bers sufficient to keep the gap from 
getting wider and wider and wider. At 
what point do we stop treating these 
matters as if our lives and our coun- 
try’s life were not involved? 

When does the time come for us to 
wake up and see what is happening to 
us and see that we are wasting what 
we know how to do with the technolo- 
gy that we have in hand, some of 
which we have had in hand since 1969? 

Now, if and when we seriously con- 
sider our predicament, we can see that 
there is only one way out—building 
antimissile weapons. Dollars will not 
do the job. Papers will not do the job. 
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The question is, Do we build weapons, 
or not? This bipartisan coalition says, 
let us build the weapons we can build. 
What are they? What does our simple, 
cryptic, little amendment have in 
mind? 

A surface-to-air missile system not 
inferior in performance to the Soviet 
SA-12. Something in production 
today. Whether or not to build this is 
not a question of technology, it is a 
question of will. 

We could build a space-based chemi- 
cal laser. Long ago this ceased to be 
liable to questions of feasibility. 
Indeed, the opposition to this protec- 
tive device is due primarily to the fact 
that it can be built. Oh, it is easy to be 
for excimer laser ABM’s or for free 
electron laser ABM’s because the ques- 
tion in their regard is not whether to 
build. It is a question in this regard of 
whether we ever can build them, be- 
cause we do not have that technology. 
But the question with regard to chem 
ical lasers is, do we want to build? I 
hope that maybe sometime in this 
body we might say yes. Why? Because 
we can, and because they will do well 
enough until something better comes 
along. But for us to continually sit 
here and say, “I am not going to have 
dinner tonight because I will only be 
hungry for breakfast,” is to declare 
ourselves a Nation of fools. 

We also mean to use the Air Force 
antisatellite homing vehicle from orbit 
against missiles. The SDI wants to 
spend years and billions researching 
“smart rocks.” Well, the Air Force ve- 
hicle that we have today and know 
how to build is not genius but it is 
plenty good enough to take care of 
lots of the dangers that Americans 
find themselves in today. The Soviet 
Union will not give us time, and the 
Treasury Department and two Houses 
of Congress will not provide the 
money to accommodate the SDIO’s 
way of doing things, and that is why 
this bipartisan coalition asks you for 
one portion of this money to do some- 
thing differently. We ask you, our col- 
leagues, to stop following the so-called 
defense experts who know nothing of 
the technology and whose only exper- 
tise—a well-practiced expertise—has 
been in finding artful ways to say “no” 
to protective weapons for the Ameri- 
can people while staying in the bu- 
reaucracy’s graces by feeding it the 
taxpayers’ money. 

We ask you not to follow anyone 
who says, “I haven’t had time to study 
these horribly complex things but, be- 
lieve me, they are so complex that we 
will have to pay billions and we prom- 
ise you will get nothing while the Sovi- 
ets build.” 

Some of us have taken the time to 
study, Mr. President. Ask us. Note 
that not in the 5 years since I first 
brought up space-based defenses to 
the attention of this body has any 
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Member of the body challenged any 
facts that I have brought before you? 
Those who have opposed building de- 
fenses have always done so by asking 
us to delay in the name of expert bu- 
reaucracy. But now look for youselves. 
A half a decade has passed since we 
began talking about this subject, a 
half-decade during which our knowl- 
edge has increased a bit, and the Sovi- 
ets have been building a lot, and our 
programs have become less oriented to 
produceable weapons than ever before. 
It makes no sense. 

The American people are entitled to 
protective weapons now because we 
can build protective weapons now. 
They are entitled to do what we can 
do now and not in the 2ist century. I 
ask you in the Senate to do at least 
one thing, share with this bipartisan 
coalition the regard that this amend- 
ment will be something other than a 
diminution of the protection of the 
American people. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am wondering if the Senator from Wy- 
oming would consider deleting the 
first paragraph: 

Of the funds authorized for the strategic 
defense initiative, $800,000,000 is available 
only for research and development of non- 
nuclear ballistic missile defense systems, to 
be deployed within 5 to 7 years. 

Mr. WALLOP. Can the Senator from 
Arizona suggest any plausible reason 
why I would? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Well, we would 
be able to take the amendment. 

Mr. WALLOP. I am sure the Senator 
would be able to take the amendment, 
but it would mean nothing. It would 
put us right back to the situation I 
just described. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is all I 
wanted. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, in the 
debate we just had on MX, I would 
like to quote the Senator from Geor- 
gia. He said: 

This amendment was deliberately drafted 
in a way that gives us a chance in another 
year to take another look if things have 
changed. We have said many times on this 
floor in debate if the President comes in 
with a different basing mode—for example, 
the Senator from Wyoming last night, if I 
understood him correctly, was talking about 
the near-term application of some ballistic 
missile defense. If I understood the Sena- 
tor’s critique of the SDI programs, he was 
saying that it is couched too much in the 
long term, and we are ignoring some of the 
near-term possibilities. In spite of the fact 
that if did not sound like the Senator from 
Wyoming and I were agreeing on anything 
last night in the terms the debate was 
couched, I did not have a chance to reply, 
but. I think there is some merit in it. I think 
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we ought to take a look at ballistic missile 
defense * * °. 


I am suggesting that I am respond- 
ing to the committee’s reaction with 
regards to the MX debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate? If not, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. COCH- 
RAN] and the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. STAFFORD] are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. East] is 
absent due to illness. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Pryor] and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. STENNIS] are necessarily 
absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, 
nays 62, as follows: 

{Rollcall Vote No. 103 Leg.] 

YEAS—33 

Hecht 

Heflin 

Helms 

Hollings 

Humphrey 

Kasten 

Laxalt 

Long 

Lugar 

Mattingly 

McClure 
NAYS—62 


Evans 
Exon 

Ford 
Glenn 
Goldwater 


Murkowski 
Nickles 
Pressler 
Quayle 
Rudman 
Simpson 
Specter 
Symms 
Wallop 
Wilson 


Hawkins Zorinsky 


Andrews 
Baucus 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Bingaman 
Boschwitz 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Byrd 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cohen 
Cranston 
Danforth 
DeConcini 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Dole 
Durenberger 
Eagleton 


McConnell 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Riegle 
Rockefeller 
Roth 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Simon 
Stevens 
Thurmond 
Trible 
Warner 
Weicker 


Hatfield 
Heinz 
Inouye 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Kennedy 
Kerry 
Lautenberg 
Leahy 
Levin 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 


NOT VOTING—5 

Cochran Pryor Stennis 
East Stafford 

So the amendmerit (No. 260) was re- 
jected. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, did the 
Chair announce the vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair did. 

Mr. BYRD. Was a motion to recon- 
sider made and a motion to table? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. None 
was made. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. 


President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on amendment No. 259 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BUMPERS. I shall be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I take the 
floor to ask the distinguished majority 
leader what his program is for the rest 
of the evening and morning. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, if I may 
have the attention of my colleagues, ii 
is my understanding that we might be 
able to complete the SDI amendments. 
We might have some difference of 
opinion with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, but that may be 
resolved—I hope. 

I also understand that there are two 
amendments that have been com- 
bined, the Bumpers and Levin amend- 
ments, which may be acceptable to the 
managers. That would be the end of 
the SDI amendments. Then we would 
need to work out some agreement on 
the SALT amendments, but I think 
after disposition of the SDI amend- 
ments, that would complete the day 
for us. 

Mr. BYRD. Then the Senate, upon 
coming in tomorrow, would be still on 
the DOD authorization bill, with the 
SALT II compliance amendments in 
order under the unanimous-consent 
agreement? 

Mr. DOLE. That is true, but it is my 
hope that after the initial SALT II 
amendment is laid down and discussed 
at some length, we might still have 
reached some agreement to ask the 
Senate to temporarily lay aside the 
DOD authorization bill and move to 
the State Department authorization 
bill and dispose of the so-called Contra 
amendments, either sometime tomor- 
row or Thursday, and then get back on 
the DOD authorization bill, with the 
SALT amendments offered on tomor- 
row to be pending on Thursday. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, that 
would all require unanimous consent. 

Mr. DOLE. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. Otherwise, if the distin- 
guished majority leader moved to take 
up another measure or, even by unani- 
mous consent, the Senate went to the 
State Department authorization bill, 
unless provisions were made in the 
unanimous-consent agreement to the 
contrary, the various amendments 
that are set forth at the top of page 2 
of the calendar would no longer be in 
the sequential order mentioned in that 
agreement, nor would they be bound 
by the time amendments unless such a 
provision were included in the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr. DOLE, That is correct. 

Mr. President, I just say in response 
I hope we can work out some arrange- 
ment with the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin to take one or table 
one, whichever may be worked out. I 
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know a number of my colleagues 
would like to complete action on this 
portion of this bill in the next 30 min- 
utes. 

AMENDMENT NO, 259 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, is the 
Bumpers amendment the pending 
amendment at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to withdraw that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment (No. 259) was with- 
drawn. 

AMENDMENT NO. 261 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk on 
behalf of Mr. Levin and myself which 
we have discussed with the chairman 
of the committee. I ask that it be im- 
mediately considered. 

(The following proceedings occurred 
after midnight:] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is no provision in the agreement for an 
additional amendment by the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum, so that there 
may be some discussion. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will withhold, let me state 
that this is simply a modification of 
the amendment I offered earlier to es- 
tablish a panel. I have discussed it 
with the chairman of the committee 
and the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee. Senator Nunn, the ranking minor- 
ity member, was not here at the time. 
It simply sets up a panel to monitor 
the SDI and report back to the 
Senate. 

Mr. 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. NUNN and Mr. BUMPERS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Arkansas will let me 
have a moment, we asked the Senator 
from Arkansas—the chairman of the 
committee and I—to withdraw his 
amendment. The Senator from Virgin- 
ia went into an explanation about 
trying to work out another amend- 
ment. In good faith, we all asked the 
Senator from Arkansas to withdraw 
his amendment. 

I suggest that we allow the Senator 
to resubmit the amendment. If there 
is objection, it is my understanding 
from the Parliamentarian that it can 


WILSON. Mr. President, I 
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be reoffered by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas and the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin as a Bumpers-Proxmire amend- 
ment, and it would be in order. 

Mr. BUMPERS. It would be in order 
if the Senator from Wisconsin and I 
offered the amendment. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, it is my intention to 
offer a similar amendment, and I have 
a right to do that, and I will do it, in 
any event. Since Senator BUMPERS was 
pressing this, we thought it appropri- 
ate that he be the one to offer it. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the Senator from Arkansas 
has acted in good faith in responding 
to the request of the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the 
committee and several others as we 
tried to work this out. Procedurally, it 
can be brought back in under a 
number of guises. So I urge my distin- 
guished colleague from California to 
reconsider his objection. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I was 
not aware of what the managers on 
this side had agreed to with respect to 
the withdrawal by the Senator from 
Arkansas of his earlier amendment. 

I think this is a very important 
amendment. I gather that the change 
is a slight one in form. I do not know 
what the Senator from Michigan in- 
tends. 

I am willing to withdraw my objec- 
tion, provided we can have an under- 
standing that this matter is going to 
be debated fully and that those of us 
who are unaware of the contents of 
the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas will have ample op- 
portunity to learn the contents. I 
think the Senator will agree with me 
that this is an important matter and 
not one to be treated lightly. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Does the Senator 
withdraw his objection? 

Mr. WILSON. If I have assurance 
from the Senator from Arkansas that 
we will have a full explanation and 
debate, I will be happy to do so. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. NUNN. The amendment is de- 
batable. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAMM). The amendment is debatable, 
and it is not under a time limit. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, the 
matter is debatable, but I think what 
we need to know is what is being pro- 
posed. So I ask the Senator from Ar- 
kansas to take a moment and conduct 
a full exposition of what he is propos- 
ing and what the changes are from the 
earlier amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
as one who asked the Senator from Ar- 
kansas to withdraw his amendment so 
that it might be worked on, I think it 
is only proper that he be allowed to 
reoffer the amendment as amended. 
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Senator Levin participated in this 
new amendment, and the language in- 
corporates language of Senator 
LEvin’s amendment. He would have of- 
fered that as a separate amendment, 
and it includes the language of the 
amendment by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. I think full debate is proper. I 
might say that both the minority and 
majority sides have agreed to the cor- 
rected amendment. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the consideration of 
this amendment? There being no ob- 
jection, the amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 


The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BUMP- 
ERS], for himself and Mr. LEVIN, proposes an 
amendment numbered 261. 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HecutT). Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 99, between lines 4 and 5 insert 
the following new section: 


STRATEGIC DEFENSE ADVISORY PANEL 


Sec. 914. (a) It is the sense of the Senate 
that there should be established an advisory 
panel to be known as the Strategic Defense 
Advisory Panel. 

(b) The Advisory Panel shall be composed 
of 10 members appointed as follows: 

(1) Two members each to be appointed by 
the Chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services and the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations of the Senate after consultation with 
the ranking minority member of such com- 
mittees. 

(2) Two members each to be appointed by 
the ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations of the Senate after 
consultation with the Chairman of such 
committees. 

(3) One member each to be appointed by 
the majority leader and the minority leader 
of the Senate. 

(c) Members of the Advisory Panel shall 
serve at the pleasure of the appointing au- 
thority. 

(d) It shall be the function of the Adviso- 
ry Panel to evaluate strategic defense re- 
search and development activities of the De- 
partment ot Defense, the technical and pro- 
grammatic status of work within the Strate- 
gic Defense Initiative Organization, and the 
effect of the Strategic Defense Initiative on 
United States arms control goals and poli- 
cies. The Advisory Panel shall submit such 
reports as the Chairmen and Ranking Mi- 
nority Members of the Committees deem 
necessary to the Committees. 

(e) Expenses of the Advisory Panel shall 
be paid out of the Contingent Fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
Chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Armed Services and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate. 

On page 99, redesignate sections 914, 915, 
and 916 as sections 915, 916 and 917 respec- 
tively. 
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Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, those 
Senators who were in the Chamber a 
moment ago heard me describe the 
amendment, which was one that would 
set up a panel to monitor the expendi- 
ture of money of SDI and the kinds of 
research, and so on, that was going to 
take place under it and report back, 
both in a classified and an unclassified 
way, to Members of the Senate. 

The Armed Services Committee does 
an excellent job, but not all of us are 
members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, and SDI will cost a monumen- 
tal amount of money. 

The amendment is designed to give 
the Senate some idea as to the kinds 
of development going on and the ef- 
fects it might have on any treaties in 
existence. The amendment that I of- 
fered and withdrew provided for the 
appointment of an eight-person com- 
mittee—two to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House and two by the 
minority leader in the House, two by 
the majority leader in the Senate and 
two by the minority leader in the 
Senate. 

Senator Levin had been working 
with members of the Armed Services 
Committee on panel with a slightly 
different makeup and appointed by 
the chairman and the ranking minori- 
ty member of the Armed Services 
Committee. 

So we got together, put our heads to- 
gether, and came up with a compro- 
mise which encompasses the thrust of 
it but changes the mix of the panel. 
What we have agreed to now—and I 
think it makes more sense than my 
original amendment—is that it allows 
the chairman and the ranking minori- 
ty member of the Armed Services 
Committee to appoint two persons 
each, the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to appoint two per- 
sons each, the majority leader of the 
Senate and the minority leader to ap- 
point one person each. This makes up 
a 10-person panel. 

The thrust of the amendment is the 
same—to try to keep this body abreast 
of the status of the expenditure of 
money, how the research is going, and 
so forth, so that everybody in the 
Senate, not just the members of the 
Armed Services Committee, will be 
privy to what the money is being spent 
for. It is a fairly simple, straightfor- 
ward amendment. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I thank 
Senator GOLDWATER, Senator NUNN, 
and Senator WARNER for the participa- 
tion they gave us in drafting this 
amendment. It does achieve what my 
friend from Arkansas has indicated. It 
is straightforward. 

It took the cooperation of the chair- 
man and the ranking minority 
member of the committee, as well as 
Senator WARNER, to work this out, and 
I hope the Senate will accept it. It re- 
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flects the concern of many of us, and 
at the same time it is a modest amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, the 
chairman of the committee, Senator 
GOLDWATER, and the chairman of the 
subcommittee, Senator WARNER—I did 
not get a chance to talk to Senator 
Nunn—were helpful in working out 
this amendment, and I thank them for 
their cooperation. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I direct 
a question to my friend from Arkan- 
sas, the proponent of this measure. 

Did the Senator say what the length 
of existence of this panel would be? 
What is its life to be? I did not find 
anything in the amendment. 

Mr. BUMPERS. The Senator is 
right. There is no self-destruct clause 
in here for this panel. 

Mr. LEVIN. If the Senator will yield, 
we tried to keep it simple. We suggest- 
ed putting all of the conditions, all of 
the proposals in here. Then someone 
said, “My God, we will end up with 10 
pages. Keep it simple.” We did not put 
the self-destruct clause in. It is appar- 
ent it will serve at the pleasure of the 
appointing authority. It will last as 
long as the appointing authority 
wants them to, the chairman and 
ranking minority member and majori- 
ty and minority leaders of the Senate. 

Several Senators addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, let me 
repeat what I said a moment ago when 


I expressed concern about this meas- 


ure. It is an important proposal. 
Whether we favor or oppose it I think 
it is of sufficient importance to give it 
close attention. 

In my case having not seen it before 
and having now to rely upon the ex- 
planation of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas and the Senator from Michigan, 
we will have to give it quick careful at- 
tention and that may be something 
that is not judicial in terms, but even 
quick careful attention suggests a 
number of reasons to be very hesitant 
about this measure. 

There really does not seem to be a 
great deal in the way of precedent, 
and perhaps that is because this body 
has been jealous of abdicating its re- 
sponsibilities. 

We have ample opportunities for 
expert advice and in a time like this 
and with a subject as, admittedly, com- 
plex and difficult as the strategic de- 
fense initiative, certainly no one can 
quarrel with the Senate seeking to 
obtain the best expert advice possible. 

But I suggest that we do have the 
opportunity without this additional 
panel. Specifically, the Department of 
Defense has chartered an independent 
panel of scientists to review the pro- 
gram. The Office of Technology As- 
sessment is available and is, in fact, 
conducting extensive review of the 
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strategic defense initiative. The Com- 
mittee on Armed Services has held six 
hearings this year on the subject. 
Those six hearings total more than 15 
hours of testimony. The Department 
of Defense, I am advised, has sent rep- 
resentatives to Capitol Hill to discuss 
the strategic defense initiative alone 
23 times. 


Now, I say that if that is not ade- 
quate then fine; let us give it more at- 
tention. But this body apparently felt 
adequately informed enough tonight 
to reject several amendments that 
have been offered, in my view wisely 
so, but the point really is that this is 
not another Scowcroft Commission 
that is being proposed. There is no 
limit to the life of this panel. It serves 
at the pleasure of the appointing body 
or bodies. It does not have a self-de- 
structive mechanism in it. Rather it 
simply is one more layer, and I think 
we have all at one time or another 
agreed with various articles, various 
programs that have criticized Congress 
for endless overlay upon overlay, the 
kind of redundancy that is, in fact, not 
a fail-safe but a confusing and delay- 
ing factor that impedes the work of 
Congress rather than supports it. 

Mr. President, the proponents of 
this measure seek to have the Senate 
fully informed upon the strategic de- 
fense initiative. While there is no 
shortage of advice, those on the com- 
mittee, I think, feel almost surfeited 
with advice solicited and unsolicited. 
Those who do not serve on the com- 
mittee from their casual observation 
of the news media cannot help having 
observed that there is abundant 
advice, whether it be on op-ed pages, 
in news columns, on MacNeil-Lehrer, 
on virtually every news show, but the 
point really is this: What is being pro- 
posed here is you might say simply an- 
other advisory panel. 

I suggest that it is more than simply 
an advisory panel. It is one that the 
proponents I think without intending 
to will create a body that we are told 
we must follow, we must accept their 
evaluation. I think that we would do 
better, Mr. President, whether the 
subject before us is tax reforms it will 
be, or whether it be the MX, as it has 
been, when we have received the 
advice of a distinguished panel and 
have accredited its report and then 
disbanded to not create a new prece- 
dent in this instance, one where we 
have different members of different 
committees, ranking and chairmen, ap- 
pointing a couple of members. 

I will not seek at this late hour to 
evoke any amusement by repeating 
the definition of a committee. But I 
think that this good intention and the 
effort to make it palatable by with- 
drawing the earlier amendment and 
placing the substitute before us is a 
good intention that really will not add 
to our store of knowledge. It seems to 
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me that it creates, if not a dangerous, 
at least an unfortunate and undesir- 
able precedent. 

It seems to me that Congress should 
work hard, that we should have the 
benefit of expert advice, and that 
indeed we have it now. We were elect- 
ed to exercise independent judgment 
on the basis of the best information 
available to us. 

We have the General Accounting 
Office. We have OTA. We have the 
Department of Defense. We have all 
of the resources which the chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee, the 
Intelligence Committee, the Foreign 
Relations Committee can bring to bear 
through the sample exercise of a re- 
quest or if necessary a subpoena to 
those whose testimony we seek. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
not to support this good intention be- 
cause I think it is misfired. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILSON. I yield to my friend 
from Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from California I think raises 
a very valid point as to the term of 
office and the destruct provisions; and 
I am sure had the authors of the 
amendment not acted under a very 
short time frame they might have in- 
serted—as a matter of fact, the earlier 
version, my recollection is, did have 
terms of office, and so forth. 

The question to the Senator: Would 
in some manner it alleviate the Sena- 
tor’s concerns, which I think are well 
taken, if there were to be fashioned 
here an amendment to the pending 
amendment whereby the panel would 
be for a life of 2 years? And that 
would enable, then, I think, a fair trail 
period. And the various appointing of- 
ficers under this amendment would 
have a chance to evaluate it, as well as 
the members of the committees in the 
Senate. Would that be of some help? 

Mr. WILSON. I say to my friend 
from Virginia, if you have an idea that 
you dislike, the shorter duration the 
better. But in all seriousness what we 
are talking about here is a panel 
whose expressed purpose, whose 
charge is the evaluation of research in 
progress, and although the measure 
that I have seen here in print differs I 
gather only from the substitute in 
terms of the composition of the panel, 
what it is seeking is to advise this body 
in research in progress. So I have 
mixed feelings. I think it is a bad idea. 

I wish to se2 it as short as possible if 
in fact we are going to have to enter- 
tain it at all. But considering its pur- 
pose, that seems to be almost at cross 
purposes. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILSON. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 
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Mr. EXON. I suggest that the Sena- 
tor from California cannot be the Pre- 
siding Officer. He is not in the chair. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I am 
not yielding the floor. It is my purpose 
to retain the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He 
only yields for a question. 

Mr. WILSON. I am yielding for a 
question to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. GRAMM. My question, Mr. 
President, to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia is with regard to his concerns. 
Is not his concern more based on the 
fact as the Senator from Virginia 
stated in his reference to a term of 
office? What is to be the term of 
office? Is not his concern what they 
are going to be paid, which is not ad- 
dressed; who is going to pay their ex- 
penses, that is not addressed; how long 
they are going to serve, that is not ad- 
dressed? But we are speaking of their 
term of office. Is not his concern here 
that we are credentializing people to 
go out and be on Good Morning Amer- 
ica, to give us their expert advice, to 
have their dissent quoted as authority 
here on the floor of the Senate? 

Is not your concern that we are 
going to have experts give advice with 
new credentials, not the credentials 
they have as physicists or chemists or 
as engineers, but with credentials that 
they will have in their term of office 
in being appointed to do the work of 
the United States to supplant our 
committee and people who were elect- 
ed by the people of the United States? 
Is that not the Senator’s concern? 

Mr. WILSON. That is my concern to 
avery considerable extent. It seems to 
me the role of the committee is to 
gather the expert advice that will 
come to them from a variety of 
sources and it seems to me there is a 
danger in seeking to, through the pre- 
judgment and the selection of mem- 
bers, set up one quintessential screen- 
ing panel that may very well supplant 
needed expert advice that is otherwise 
available to us from a variety of 
sources. 

Mr. NUNN. Will the Senator yield 
for a brief question? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes; I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. NUNN. In response to the con- 
cern of the Senator from Texas, I 
would say if the responsibility of au- 
thority of the Congress and the 
Senate has been eroded by the panel 
idea, then we do not have much re- 
sponsibility and authority left anyway. 
Because over the last 4 years we have 
been operating cn one panel or one 
commission after another. I am not 
sure it is altogether a good idea. We 
had a Kissinger panel on Central 
America that was quoted on both sides 
of the aisle. We had the Scowcroft 
panel on the MX and arms control. I 
do not remember the name of it, but 
we had the Social Security panel. We 
have had one panel after another. 
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This is the most infinitely complex 
subject that we have addressed. All 
those other subjects are easy com- 
pared to the complexity of SDI. 

When you say the responsibility and 
authority of the committee is being 
eroded—I think there are good reasons 
to be against any kind of panel and I 
know there are feelings on that sub- 
ject both ways—I think that simply is 
just not accurate. We are still going to 
have the full authority and responsi- 
bility to make decisions. 

We had a good example this year. 
We had recited earlier that former 
Secretary Schlesinger came up and 
testified and gave some very interest- 
ing testimony. It was very profound 
testimony. The Senator from Virginia 
suggested that the Secretary look into 
the program in more depth and the 
former Secretary of Defense said he 
would be glad to look into it in more 
depth if he were invited to do so by 
the administration and would be given 
access to the information. 

The Senator from Virginia suggest- 
ed, I believe, that to the administra- 
tion but nothing ever happened. He 
never was given access, he never had 
more information, he never came back 
and was not able to give clarification 
of any views. His views as they were 
stated were not exactly helpful to the 
Strategic Defense Initiative Program. 
This was a case, in my view, where the 
administration would have been well 
served to take someone in and inform 
them in depth of the program, but 
they chose not to do so. 

I can sense what is happening here. 
I have been through these debates for 
a few years. What is happening is the 
strategic defense initiative and the en- 
thusiasm for it is waning here in the 
Senate very rapidly. It is not reflected 
in the votes so far, but it is reflected in 
what you are hearing and what people 
are saying. The reason is because 
people just do not have confidence in 
the definition. It is being attacked now 
from not only the left but it is being 
attacked from the right. And there isa 
lot of skepticism in the Senate. 

If we do not get some people that 
enjoy the confidence of the Armed 
Services Committee, the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, and others in this 
body to begin looking at this and 
report to us, then we are going to see 
the continued erosion of a program 
that I think, if it is properly defined 
and handled, is very important in not 
only our defense but in arms negotia- 
tions and relationships with our allies, 
and so forth. 

So I am not saying this panel is 
going to solve all the problems, but I 
certainly do not believe it is going to 
create any problems that do not al- 
ready exist. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I re- 
spectfully disagree with my good 
friend from Georgia. There really is 
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not a precedent for the kind of thing 
that is being proposed in this measure. 

The Senator mentioned the Scow- 
croft Commission and I mentioned it 
earlier. He mentioned, as well, the bi- 
partisan National Commission on Cen- 
tral America. Both of those were 
Presidentially appointed but, perhaps 
more to the point, they both had a 
fixed single purpose mission and a 
fixed life and self destructed upon 
that, leaving the Congress to evaluate 
their work and to take advantage of it 
as we chose to do. 

This has no limit to its life. Rather 
it seems that it is set up in perpetuity. 
It is without precedence in terms of its 
creation. 

Even the social security panel was 
different, quite different. And I think 
my friend would agree. 

We are talking about a very compli- 
` cated subject, indeed. In fact, we are 
talking about conceivably 140 very dif- 
ficult subjects. And there is no gain- 
saying the complexity. That does not 
argue for creating this mechanism 
which will not, in fact, make our lives 
simple. It will not. 

Mr. President, I believe the Senator 
from Nebraska had a question. If he 
has, I will be happy to yield to him for 
the purpose of a question. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I choose 
not to ask the Senator to yield for the 
purpose of a question. I was seeking 
the floor in my own right to speak on 
this subject in support of the position 
taken by the Senator from California. 
But I would like to do it by having the 
floor because I would like to ask some 
questions of the chairman and the 
ranking member of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, who seemingly have 
agreed to this proposition that has left 
me in the position that I do not under- 
stand, frankly, what our leaders are 
doing. I will seek the floor in my own 
right. 

Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. WILSON. I will yield for one 
final question from the Senator from 
Texas, then I will be happy to yield 
the floor. 

Mr. GRAMM. My final question, Mr. 
President, to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia is whether the Social Security 
Commission or the Scowcroft Commis- 
sion was established with a sense-of- 
the-Senate resolution at 12:30 at night 
that did not specify tenure or salary or 
expense? Is that the Senator’s under- 
standing? 

Mr. WILSON. That is my under- 
standing and all the scope of what 
they sought was quite different. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Sena- 
tor from California yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes; I will reverse 
myself one time to honor my chair- 
man. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, it 
is quite obvious that the chairman of 
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the committee has been in error in ac- 
cepting this amendment. The Senator 
from California has raised an objec- 
tion. Would the Senator from Califor- 
nia like to have a vote? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes; the Senator from 
California intends to ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I wish to 
ask the chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, on which I serve, and 
the ranking minority member if they 
have fully recognized the oftentimes 
heard complaint that we have too 
many committees, staff, subcommit- 
tees, and expenses in the U.S. Senate. 
I am sure they have heard that. 

I would also like to ask whether or 
not that was a consideration in their 
agreeing to the proposition that is 
before the U.S. Senate and if so how 
much money is this going to cost, how 
much staff are going to be hired, if 
any, and to whom will they be report- 
ing and at what time? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
might try to answer my friend from 
Nebraska by saying that all through 
this debate it has become more and 
more obvious that the Members of 
this body do not trust the SDI. It was 
very obvious to me that an amend- 
ment such as has been offered by my 
friend from. Arkansas would pass, 
whether it was good or bad. The Sena- 
tor from Michigan had what I consid- 
ered to be an excellent amendment on 
this. 

If the Senator asks why I have asked 
for a vote on it, it is because my friend 
from California has made it not unani- 
mous, in which it should be in the case 
of any chairman who accepts an 
amendment, in my opinion. So I have 
given him that pleasure. He asked for 
a vote, I have suggested a vote, and a 
vote has been called. 

I want to say one more thing. I think 
that Congress has loused up this Gov- 
ernment beyond redemption because 
of their appointing committees, com- 
mittees, committees. We would not be 
in all this damned trouble if we had 
not started appointing committees and 
agencies back in 1934. 

Mr. EXON. And if I might add we 
are about to appoint one more. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator 
said so. 

Mr. EXON. Would the ranking 
member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee please advise me how much 
staff does he think will be hired, how 
much money is going to be appropri- 
ated for staff and to whom will they 
report? 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. I cannot report 
that because I do not Know of any 
money that has been talked about. I 
do not know of any staff that has been 
talked about. If the Senator from Ne- 
braska wants to give us part of his 
salary to overcome the expenses, we 
will consider it. 

Mr. NUNN. I would suggest to the 
Senator from Nebraska that there is 
no money mentioned, there is no staff 
mentioned, there is no expense men- 
tioned. How can they spend anything? 

Mr. EXON. What are they going to 
do? 

Mr. NUNN. I do not think they are 
going to have staff. I think what we 
want is a group of people who will be 
able to have access to the information 
in the executive branch under the aus- 
pices of the Senate and give us their 
views. Now, if anybody thinks we know 
too much about the strategic defense 
initiative in this body, then I would 
like to find out who knows it because I 
have not heard it. I have not heard it 
in debate. I have not heard it in com- 
mittee. I have not heard it in testimo- 
ny. I have not heard it from the execu- 
tive branch, and I have not heard it 
from Congress, so I do not think we 
have an overabundance of knowledge 
on this compiex subject and I do not 
see any great danger this amendment 
is going to have. I have never seen so 
much concern about something that is 
so relatively harmless as getting more 
information. But if we want to vote on 
it, we will vote on it. I plan to vote for 
it. 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader. 

Mr. DOLE, Mr. President, I think I 
am safe to say if we are ready to vote— 
I hope we are—that there are three 
other minor amendments which I 
think have been worked out, the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, the Senator from 
Alabama, the Senator from South 
Dakota, and the Senator from Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. LEVIN. My little one is worked 
out. 

Mr. DOLE. Right. 

Mr. WARNER. And the Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. DOLE. So I will announce at 
this time this will be the last rollcall 
vote this evening. We will probably 
start on this bill again about 10 o’clock 
in the morning, and we will have an 
amendment—there will not be any 
votes at 10 o’clock. We will start on 
the bill. There probably will not be 
any votes until after 11 a.m. 

Mr. BUMPERS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, on 
May 22, this body on a voice vote ap- 
pointed—a voice vote, without objec- 
tion—a 2l-man commission suggested 
by Senator DeConcrni and Senator 
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RotH and that commission goes on 
forever, their duties are outlined here 
to go on forever, and the last line is, 
“There shall be such sums authorized 
as necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this commission.” A 21-person 
commission. 

Finally, let me say that this is a 
sense-of-the Senate resolution. If the 
people involved in making the appoint- 
ments choose to, they do not have to 
do anything. They do not have to ap- 
point anybody. But you see, some of us 
are not members of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. I know that every- 
body on the Armed Services Commit- 
tee knows what radar discrimination 
technology is, optical discrimination, 
and imaging radar technology com- 
monly known as SBR, and booster sur- 
veillance and track, normally known 
as BSTS. I know they know all that 
stuff, but I confess before God and the 
U.S. Senate I do not. Now, they held 
15 hours of hearings. That comes to 
$200 million an hour; 15 hours of hear- 
ing, $3 billion for SDT, so $200 million 
an hour, and you object to a commis- 
sion here which is likely to cost 
$500,000 or $600,000 that might very 
well wind up saving us $1 billion of the 
$3 billion we are authorizing tonight. I 
yield the floor, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 


Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Cocx- 
RAN], the Senator from Florida [Mrs. 
Hawkins], the Senator from Oregon 


(Mr. Packwoop], the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. RupMan], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. STAFFORD] 
are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. East], is 
absent due to illness. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. BENT- 
SEN], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Boren], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. CHILES], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. EAGLETON], the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye], the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. PRYOR] and 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS] are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Gramm), Are there any other senators 
in the Chamber desiring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 49, as follows: 

{Rollcall Vote No. 104 Leg.] 


Kennedy 
Kerry 
Lautenberg 
Leahy 

Levin 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 


Baucus 
Biden 
Bingaman 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Byrd 
Cranston 
DeConcini 
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Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Nunn 

Pell 


Proxmire 
Riegle 
Rockefeller 
Sarbanes 


NAYS—49 


Sasser 
Simon 
Warner 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 
Boschwitz 
Chafee 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
Denton 
Dole 
Domenici 
Durenberger 


Murkowski 


Hatfield 
Hecht 
Helms 
Hollings 
Humphrey 
Kassebaum 
Kasten 
Laxalt 
Long 
Lugar 
Mattingly 
McClure 
McConnell 
NOT VOTING—13 


East Rudman 
Hawkins Stafford 
Inouye Stennis 
Cochran Packwood 

Eagleton Pryor 

So the amendment (No. 261) was re- 
jected. 

Mr. MATHIAS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. How many 
hands have to be shown? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Constitution requires one-fifth of 
those present. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. How many 
Members answered the question? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DOLE. Is it appropriate to set 
aside the motion to reconsider, along 
with the order for the yeas and nays, 
and then complete action on about 
four amendments? Would the motion 
to reconsider then come back as the 
pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOLE. I ask unanimous consent 
that we set aside the motion to recon- 
sider and the order for the yeas and 
nays, so that the managers of the bill 
might complete action on four amend- 


Weicker 
Wilson 
Zorinsky 


Goldwater 
Bentsen 


Boren 
Chiles 
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ments. I think there are four amend- 
ments we can dispose of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I will not 
object—do we correctly understand, 
then, that tomorrow, when the Senate 
returns to the DOD authorization bill, 
the question then would recur on the 
motion to reconsider? The yeas and 
nays have been ordered thereon. Of 
course, that would remain intact. 

Mr. DOLE. That is correct. But I 
assume a motion to table would be in 
order, too. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object— 

Mr. BYRD. Have I had my question 
answered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will 
the Senator restate his question? 

Mr. BYRD. If the request is granted, 
and I hope it will be—I take it that the 
distinguished majority leader intends 
to take action on four amendments, 
and they are to be disposed of by voice 
vote—this would mean that on tomor- 
row, upon the return of this measure 
before the Senate, the pending ques- 
tion would be the motion to reconsid- 
er, and the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. That would be debatable, and 
a motion to table would be in order. 
Am I correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Chair. I 
have no objection. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, there is nothing in 
this request, as I understand it, that 
would preclude any amendments that 
are already agreed to under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, under the 
strategic defense initiative. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. DOLE. I am not certain. I think 
it is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, how many amend- 
ments remain that can be offered 
under this portion of the bill? 

Mr. DOLE. Only four, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. LEVIN. I should like to with- 
hold my amendment, so that I can 
consult with Mr. Bumpers. He left on 
the assumption that the amendment 
he offered was going to be adopted. 

I should like to see if we can address 
some of the concerns which were 
raised and perhaps have another shot 
at it in this amendment, since we will 
have to go over until tomorrow. 

I will choose not to offer that 
amendment tonight, if we have to go 
over until tomorrow on the vote on 
the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Would that 
amendment be in order? 
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Mr. LEVIN. I do have an amend- 
ment in order which I thought was 
cleared. I should like to consult with 
Mr. Bumpers before I offer that 
amendment. If there is going to be a 
vote on reconsideration on tomorrow 
anyway, I should like to offer this 
amendment tomorrow, after consult- 
ing with Mr. BUMPERS. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Is that amend- 
ment in order? 

Mr. DOLE. I would have to check. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. If the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan offered to combine his 
amendment with that of the Senator 
from Arkansas, would he then be 
qualified to offer a second amend- 
ment? 

Mr. LEVIN. If the majority leader 
will yield on that, I sponsored the 
amendment of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. That was not my amendment 
nor was it ever, and I indicated as 
much during the debate. 

I think Senator GOLDWATER and Sen- 
ator NunwN are aware of the fact that I 
did have an amendment which was 
cleared. If I try to modify it, obviously 
it is no longer cleared. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous unanimous-consent re- 
quest, an amendment by the Senator 
from Michigan is in order. 

Mr. DOLE. Then, we will dispose of 
three amendments, and the Senator 
from Michigan can withhold his 
amendment until tomorrow morning. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I might pro- 
pound a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Chair enlighten the Senate, for the 
REeEcorpD, as to how many amendments 
remain, if all are called up, that were 
allowed under the order—how many 
amendments remain in the SDI sec- 
tion? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I can answer 
that, Mr. President. We have five. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Eleven. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Chair 
stipulate what they are? I have five, 
and we have agreed to them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Bumpers-Proxmire amendment, two 
Chafee amendments, a Heflin amend- 
ment, a Levin amendment, two Ma- 
thias amendments, and three Prox- 
mire amendments. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I should like to 
retabulate those, If the Chair does not 
mind. 

We have three Proxmire amend- 
ments. He has agreed to withdraw one. 
We have accepted another. He is with- 
holding the other for possible use to- 
morrow. Am I correct? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. We have two 
amendments by Senator MATHIAS. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Only one amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER, There is one 
Mathias amendment and one Pressler 
amendment which we have agreed to. 
We have not acted on them. I say we 
have agreed to act on them—assuming 
that the Senator from Georgia will 
agree. 

Mr. NUNN. I do not think there will 
be any problem with the ones we have 
discussed. 

I might suggest that between now 
and the time we start tomorrow and 
debate, the Senator from Arkansas be 
consulted as to the fact that his 
amendment was not agreed to. He 
thought it had been agreed to by both 
managers. We might avoid some seri- 
ous problems tomorrow. 

Everyone has a right to vote as he or 
she chooses, but there was definitely 
an understanding by the Senator from 
Arkansas that both managers had 
agreed, and what we ended up with 
was almost a straight party line vote. I 
suggest that that is going to cause 
some reconsideration tomorrow on 
SDI, and it also might play a role in 
what happens on the SALT II amend- 
ments. 

So it seems to me that it would be in 
order for someone to consult with the 
Senator from Arkansas, to see if he 
can be satisfied with some type of ar- 
rangement for outside, independent 
expertise addressing this SDI subject. 

I do not feel strongly about it, but I 
feel that there has been a good-faith 
effort to work out the amendment. 
The Senator from Arizona and I plead- 
ed with the Senator from Arkansas 
not to offer his amendment, to with- 
draw it temporarily, and we thought 
we worked it out; and, lo and behold, 
we have a straight party line vote. It 
seems to me that by doing that, which 
was everyone’s right, we have made it 
more complex—a situation which is al- 
ready pretty complex. 

I suggest that between now and to- 
morrow, some people might want to 
think about that subject. 

I certainly would not want to urge 
anyone on our side to give up their 
place in line on those 11 amendments, 
under the present circumstances, and I 
am as anxious to get through with this 
bill as is the Senator from Arizona. I 
would think that people on our side 
who have those amendments would re- 
serve all rights until we have at least 
explored this subject further. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. In order to 
bring this to a conclusion, is the Sena- 
tor from Georgia agreeable to the 
amendments I have enumerated? 

Mr. NUNN. I think I have to look at 
them. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. There is one 
Proximire amendment; one Mathias 
amendment; and one Pressler; and 
PROXMIRE would withhold his right to 
his third amendment. He had three. 

Mr. NUNN. I have to review each 
one of those. I am sure we are talking 
about the same amendments. If they 
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are the ones we reviewed, I would. I 
will take a look at them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
majority leader? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Chair state the request again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous consent request was to set 
aside the motion to reconsider and to 
consider three additional amendments. 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 262 
(Purpose: To express the sense of the 
Senate that the President should involve 


our NATO allies in the SDI process to the 
fullest extent possible) 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask that it be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent request, the 
Senator does not have the right to 
send an amendment to the desk. Is 
there a unanimous-consent request for 
it to be considered. 

Mr. PRESSLER. I so ask unani- 
mous-consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. BYRD. Had the Senator asked 
to withdraw this amendment previous- 
ly? 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, if I 
could respond to the minority leader, I 
personally—— 

Mr. BYRD. The only reason I ask 
that question is it is the same thing 
that happened to Senator BUMPERS. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator did withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, at the 
request of myself, at that time I was 
the manager of the bill, the thought 
being that we could work out an 
amendment to his satisfaction, and he 
did cooperate. The amendment was 
worked out, and it was my understand- 
ing this amendment now being sent to 
the desk represents the compromise 
which the managers on this side 
agreed to. 

Mr. PRESSLER. No, that is not cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WARNER. All right. I stand cor- 
rected. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Originally—this is 
a long story—originally I asked to 
have two amendments. There was only 
one printed in the RECORD. I asked to 
have two amendments to be called 
over and I said to work out the amend- 
ments on both sides, to get unani- 
mous-consent to offer the amend- 
ments, and that is what I requested. 

Both sides have agreed to accept it. 

Mr. NUNN. Is this one sent to the 
desk? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to consideration of the 
amendment? 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. SYMMS. Is it on the SDI? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, it 
is. 

There being no objection to the con- 
sideration of the amendment, the 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
PRESSLER] proposes an amendment num- 
bered 262. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous-consent that the reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At an appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

Recent attempts by the President of the 
United States to initiate cooperation on the 
Strategic Defense Initiative between our 
government and the governments of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization should 
be commended; and our mutual defense is 
strengthened by the ability of the NATO al- 
liance to achieve the highest level of coop- 
eration and consultation possible; Now, 
therefore, 

It is the sense of the Senate that the 
President should continue consultations 
with the governments of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization concerning the Strate- 
gic Defense Initiative, and within applicable 
U.S. national security guidelines inform 
these countries of our progress, plans, and 
potential proposals in this area to the maxi- 
mum extent feasible. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, this 
amendment expresses the sense of the 
Senate that the President should, 
within the guidelines of the U.S. de- 
fense classification rules, keep our 
NATO allies informed of plans and 
progress on the strategic defense initi- 
ative. 

Recently, I had the privilege of join- 
ing Senate Majority Leader DOLE, and 
Senators THURMOND, MCCLURE, 
LAXALT, and CocHRAN on a trip to 
Europe to discuss a variety of issues 
which affect our relations with the 
European countries. These talks were 
very productive. Included were discus- 
sions with Italian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Giulio Andreotti, Italian Prime 
Minister Bettino Craxi, Italian De- 
fense Minister Giovanni Spadolini, 
West German Foreign Minister Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher, West German De- 
fense Minister Dr. Manfred Woerner, 
France Defense Minister Charles 
Hernu, the President of the French 
Senate Alain Pohrer, United States 
Ambassador to France Evan G. Gal- 
braith, United States Ambassador to 
West Germany Arthur Burns, United 
States Charge d'Affaires in Great Brit- 
ain Mr. Raymond Seitz, United States 
Charges d'Affaires at the United 
States Mission to NATO Mr. Stephen 
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J. Ledogar and Mr. William Barra- 
clough, Vice Adm. Kobert F. Schoultz, 
and others. One subject of particular 
concern to all of these leaders was the 
strategic defense initiative. The con- 
cern was not so much due to opposi- 
tion to the SDI, but rather to concern 
that the United States was not treat- 
ing the NATO allies like reliable part- 
ners in this matter. I am offering this 
amendment as a result of those con- 
sultations. I believe that the strategic 
defense initiative could have dramatic 
effects on the NATO organization. 

European leaders expressed to me 
some apprehension about the possible 
changes in NATO defensive strategy 
that could occur if the SDI Program 
continues. This apprehension was not 
necessarily opposition to the SDI. 
Rather, the Europeans wanted to 
make clear that there were certain 
questions that had to be dealt with 
before they could accept the SDI. 

A brief listing of some of these ques- 
tions can demonstrate the complexity 
of this issue. For example, if both the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
had an SDI-type system, where would 
that leave Europe in terms of defen- 
sive strategy? If President Reagan’s 
vision of nuclear weapons becoming 
obsolete comes true, then wouldn’t 
Europe suddenly be susceptible to a 
conventional attack by Warsaw pact 
forces—forces which now outnumber 
NATO forces? Would the United 
States contribute more conventional 
forces to NATO to counteract that 
threat? Another example: If the 
United States has a workable SDI-type 
system, will the Europeans be protect- 
ed as well? How could it protect Paris 
or Bonn, both of which could be 
bombed from planes or low-flying mis- 
siles? How could the United States re- 
spond to a nuclear attack on Western 
Europe if both the United States and 
the Soviet Union had a viable ballistic 
missile defense? One more example: 
How much money will the Europeans 
have to contribute to the research and 
deployment of a SDI-type system? 
How much of a say would the Europe- 
ans then have in the strategic deci- 
sions that would have to be made? 
Would the Europeans share equally in 
the technological and scientific bene- 
fits of such research? Our allies be- 
lieve that these issues must be ad- 
dressed before they can make a deci- 
sion on the merits of the SDI. These 
are only a few of the many complex 
questions that trouble our NATO 
allies. 

I mention these concerns only to un- 
derscore the point that constant con- 
sultation with our allies on the SDI is 
necessary to assure that this issue does 
not harm relations within the alliance. 

President Reagan’s recent proposal 
to include our NATO allies in SDI re- 
search is a case in point. I applaud this 
effort by the President to bring our 
allies into this research program. 
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Many European leaders, however, 
were somewhat taken aback because 
they had not been consulted prior. 
Consultation with them before the 
proposal was made could have pre- 
vented the resultant misunderstanding 
and the European charges of U.S. in- 
sensitivity to their needs. 

The Europeans were also troubled 
by the limited time given them to re- 
spond to the offer. They wondered if 
the United States was either trying to 
bully them into saying yes, or to shut 
them out of the entire process. Presi- 
dent Reagan, recognizing that the Eu- 
ropeans had a false perception on the 
meaning of this limit, extended it. I 
applaud this wise move by the Presi- 
dent. Nonetheless, this misunderstand- 
ing could have also been avoided if 
consultations had occurred before the 
proposal was made. The reaction of 
the Europeans to this proposal is a 
specific example of how closer consul- 
tation and cooperation could have pre- 
vented a problem from arising. 

As research on the SDI continues, 
and as decisions are made, it is clear 
that the need for close cooperation 
with our NATO allies grows stronger. 
The changes in strategy that the SDI 
could bring about are so great that 
close consultation is a necessity. 

Last week in Stuttgart, at a meeting 
of the North Atlantic Assembly, dele- 
gates from France, Norway, and Den- 
mark expressed fears that the SDI 
would be destabilizing and lead to a 
new arms race. West German leader 
Kohl expressed concern as well. “SDI 
means opportunity and risk for the 
North Atlantic at this time,” Kohl said 
while indicating that he would most 
likely support involvement in the re- 
search program. The easiest way to 
ease concerns within the alliance is 
through consultation—extensive con- 
sultation. 

Mr. President, this amendment 
would call for continued Presidential 
consultation with the NATO allies on 
SDI, which would lessen the likelihood 
of misunderstandings, while increasing 
the charces of constructive coopera- 
tion. This would benefit all parties in- 
volved. The SDI debate is a debate 
concerning a dramatic change in our 
whole system of defense and nuclear 
strategy. These changes cannot be 
made without working closely with our 
NATO allies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

The amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 263 
(Purpose: To require certain studies to be 
carried out by the Congressional Budget 

Office and the Joint Economic Commit- 

tee) 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Ma- 
THIAS] proposes an amendment numbered 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous-consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 100, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
the following new sections: 

STUDY BY THE DIRECTOR OF THE 
CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE 

Sec. . (a) The Director of the Congres- 
sional Budget Office shall conduct a com- 
prehensive study of the impact that project- 
ed expenditures for Strategic Defense Initi- 
ative programs for fiscal years 1986 through 
1991 will likely have on the research and de- 
velopment budget of the Department of De- 
fense for each of such years and on the re- 
search and development budget for the 
entire Federal Government for each of such 
years. 

(b) The Director shall report the results 
of such study to the Congress not later than 
180 days after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 

STUDY BY THE JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 

Sec. . (a) The Joint Economic Commit- 
tee shall conduct a comprehensive study of 
the impact that projected expenditures for 
Strategic Defense Initiative programs for 
fiscal years 1985 through 1991 will likely 
have on the research an development ef- 
forts by the civilian sector of the economy 
for such years. 

(b) The Committee shall report the re- 
sults of such study to the Congress not later 
than 180 days after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, this is 
a very simple amendment. It looks to 
the economic impact of the Strategie 
Defense Initiative. 

It requires two reports, one to be 
made by the Congressional Budget 
Office on the impact of the expendi- 
tures for SDI on military research and 
military projects; second, it requires a 
report by the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee on the impact of SDI expenditures 
on the civilian economy. 

That is all it does. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the majority finds no fault with this 
amendment and we are willing to take 
it. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, we have 
no objection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PRESSLER). The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator 
from Maryland. 

The amendment 
agreed to. 
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Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I 
thank the managers of the bill for 
their consideration and kind support. 

AMENDMENT NO, 264 
(Purpose; Prohibition on the deployment of 

a Strategic Defense Initiative system with- 

out specific authorization by law for the 

deployment of such system) 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
send my amendment to the desk 
which is one of the three amendments 
that I have and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROX- 
MIRE] proposes an amendment numbered 
264. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous-consent that the read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of title IX of division A of the 
bill, insert the following new section: 
REQUIREMENT FOR SPECIFIC AUTHORIZATION 

FOR DEPLOYMENT OF STRATEGIC LEFENSE INI- 

TIATIVE SYSTEM 

Sec. 917. A strategic defense system devel- 
oped as a consequence of research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation conducted on the 
Strategic Defense Initiative program may 
not be deployed in whole or in part unless— 

(1) the President determines and certifies 
to the Congress in writing that the system 
is— 

(A) survivable against Soviet countermeas- 
ures and be able to maintain a sufficient 
degree of effectiveness to fulfill its mission, 
even in the face of determined attack 
against it, and 

(B) cost effective at the margin to the 
extent that it must be able to maintain its 
effectiveness against the offense at less cost 
than it would take to develop offensive 
countermeasures and proliferate the ballis- 
tic missile necessary to overcome it. 

(2) funding for the development of such 
system has been specifically authorized by 
legislation enacted after the date on which 
the President makes the certification to the 
Congress. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
amendment provides that before a star 
wars system is deployed, it should 
meet two conditions: 

First, that the defensive system be 
survivable; and 

Second, that the defensive system be 
cost effective. 

Mr. President, this amendment re- 
quires the two criteria the administra- 
tion itself has said must be met. 

On February 20, Ambassador Paul 
H. Nitze, the administration’s senior 
arms control adviser, delivered a 
speech to the Philadelphia World Af- 
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fairs Council and which has been 
widely circulated by the State Depart- 
ment as a major policy statement, Am- 
bassador Nitze laid down these two 
conditions that must be met before we 
deploy any star wars system—surviv- 
ability and cost-effectiveness. 

Here’s exactly what Ambassador 
Nitze said in that Philadelphia speech: 

The criteria by which we will judge the 
feasibility of such technologies will be de- 
manding. The technologies must produce 
defensive systems that are survivable; if not, 
the defenses would themselves be tempting 
targets for a first strike. This would de- 
crease, rather than enhance, stability. 

New defensive systems must also be cost 
effective at the margin, that is, it must be 
cheap enough to add additional defensive 
capability so that the other side has no in- 
centive to add additional offensive capabil- 
ity to overcome the defense. If this criterion 
is not met, the defensive systems could en- 
courage a proliferation of countermeasures 
and additional offensive weapons to over- 
come deployed defenses, instead of a redi- 
rection of effort from offense to defense. 

“These criteria are demanding,” Ani- 
bassador Nitze goes on to say. “If the 
new technologies cannot meet these 
standards, we are not about to deploy 
them.” 

My amendment states what Ambas- 
sador Nitze has stated—thai no defen- 
sive system will be deployed unless 
both the President and Congress de- 
termine that it is survivable in the 
face of a Soviet offensive threat and 
countermeasures, and that it is cost ef- 
fective at the margin. 

Mr. President, I don’t think anyone 
in this Chamber would favor deploy- 
ing a star wars system if it were not 
survivable. 

No one would want to pour hundreds 
of billions of dollars for a defensive 
system if the Soviets could easily 
knock it out, or if they could overcome 
it by beefing up their offensive nucle- 
ar forces. 

Not only would that be a collosal 
waste of money, but, as Ambassador 
Nitze has pointed out, it would be a 
dangerous deployment on our part. 

A star wars system that was not sur- 
vivable would be a tempting target 
itself. That would decrease, rather 
than enhance, stability, according to 
Ambassador Nitze. 

Likewise, Mr. President, I don’t 
think there is anyone in this Chamber 
who would favor pouring hundreds of 
billions of dollars into a star wars 
system if the Soviets can deploy coun- 
termeasures and additional offensive 
capability at a cheaper price. That 
would make no sense. 

As Ambassador Nitze has pointed 
out, such a star wars system would 
only encourage a Soviet nuclear build- 
up—instead of the reductions the ad- 
ministration is looking for. 

These two conditions, therefore, are 
critically important, Mr. President. I 
urge my colleagues in the Senate to 
endorse these two conditions that Am- 
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bassador Nitze has laid down—just as 
the administration has endorsed them. 

Whether we agree that a star wars 
system can meet these two conditions 
is another matter. We won’t have the 
answers to these important questions 
for years. 

In this amendment we provide that 
these two important criteria have to 
be met before we consider deploying a 
star wars system. 

This amendment requires that the 
President certifies to Congress that 
the defense system is survivable and 
cost effective. Congress must then ap- 
prove funds for the deployment of the 
system. 

Mr. President, these are the criteria 
set forth by Paul Nitze on behalf of 
the administration. 

I have discussed this with the man- 
agers of the bill. I have worked out the 
language with Senator WARNER and I 
think both managers have agreed to 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. We have. 

Mr. President, the majority has con- 
sidered this and we are willing to take 
it providing the Senator from Wiscon- 
sion will drop one of his remaining two 
amendments. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I am certainly 
happy to do that. 

As the Senator stated several times, 
I do leave one slot open, but I drop 
that. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I wish the Sena- 
tor would not. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I have 
looked at the amendment and I have 


no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 


The amendment [No. 
agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is all we 
have, is it not? 

Mr. President, that concludes the 
SDI amendments that we have avail- 
able. 

Mr. President, before we depart for 
the evening, very briefly once again—I 
keep thinking we are through with 
this, and I wake up and find out we 
are not. 

I thank my good friend from Geor- 
gia for his constant help. I thank my 
friend from Virginia for his help. And 
the remainder of my committee and 
the members of the staff, both minori- 
ty and majority, have done a really ex- 
cellent job. 

I think this is the first time in my 
years here that I can recall not having 
lost a committee amendment. So I am 
very grateful to all of them, and I will 
just say “thank you.” 
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Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, speak- 
ing for myself and I think other Sena- 
tors, we are very grateful to the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee 
for his leadership and tenacity in 
seeing this bill brought to conclusion. 
I am privileged to work with him. 

I thank my distinguished colleague 
from Georgia. 

I think on the whole the majority of 
the Senate was quite supportive of the 
Armed Services Committee in its rec- 
ommendation as reflected in this 
pending bill. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I agree 
with my colleague from Virginia, and I 
compliment the chairman on his te- 
nacity. 

We are going to finish this bill. I do 
not know when, but we will. Also, I 
wish to say that I think all of us are 
delighted and relieved to find that 
Mrs. Goldwater is doing much better. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Thank you. 

Mr. NUNN. And I am sure that 
having Senator GOLDWATER at home 
had something to do with that. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not know. 

Mr. NUNN. Perhaps it was in spite 
of him being there. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I guess that is 
all. 

STRATEGIC DEFENSE INITIATIVE 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
have listened carefully to the debate 
over the past 2 days on the Strategic 
Defense Initiative. 

It seems to me that the critical issue 
before us is not the funding level for 
SDI. Instead, I see two issues. First, is 
this really just a research program 
aimed at looking at the feasibility of 
effective defensive technologies with- 
out precommitment to developing and 
deploying whatever technologies the 
research produces? And second, will 
our SDI Research Program be accom- 
panied by a good-faith effort to seek 
arms control restraints on weapons in 
space. 

I have supported the SDI as a re- 
search effort which will be carried out 
in conformance with our obligations 
under the ABM Treaty. I see this re- 
search as a hedge against Soviet activi- 
ties in this area and as a means of ob- 
taining leverage in the Geneva arms 
control talks on these weapons. I am 
frankly very skeptical that the re- 
search effort will be successful. I 
would define success much as Paul 
Nitze has. The defensive system would 
have to have a high probability of 
meeting three criteria before we 
should even consider developing and 
deploying it; namely, it should be ef- 
fective against countermeasures, it 
should be survivable and not itself 
invite attack, and it should have a 
cost-exchange ratio favorable to it and 
not to the offensive systems trying to 
overwhelm it. I think that it is going 
to be extremely hard to meet these 
criteria. But I am not a scientist, and 
it is conceivable, I suppose, that such a 
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system will be the result of our re- 
search effort. 


Based on my talks with scientists 
and our hearings before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, I think 
that at least as likely an outcome will 
be that the offensive use of some of 
these weapons will prove more attrac- 
tive than the defensive use. What do I 
mean by offensive use? By that I mean 
the use of these weapons to destroy 
satellites instantaneously perhaps all 
the way to geosynchronous orbit by 
some time in the 1990’s. Each of the 
directed energy and kinetic energy 
weapons being pursued under the SDI 
Reséarch Program will be an antisatel- 
lite weapon long before it is useful for 
ballistic missile defense. For example, 
the nuclear-driven x ray laser being 
pursued by the Department of Energy 
at a very modest funding level may 
have more application as an ASAT 
weapon, perhaps a dominant ASAT 
weapon, than as a defensive weapon. 
By the way, that is one reason why we 
cannot totally disregard the nuclear 
component of our ballistic missile de- 
fense research, even though we would 
all agree that a nonnuclear defense is 
far preferable. If there is nuclear 
countermeasure to our nonnuclear de- 
fensive system, then we need to know 
it before we plunge tens of billions of 
dollars into testing and deployment of 
such a defense system. 

But, if I am right, and our research 
program has some substantial chance 
of producing not an effective defense, 
but a variety of weapons which will 
threaten the survival of essentially all 
space assets, should we not be looking 
at that possibility and asking whether 
we would be better off restraining the 
testing and deployment of some or all 
of these weapons via mutual and veri- 
fiable arms control agreements with 
the Soviet Union? 

This would primarily involve negoti- 
ation of strict limitations on testing 
and deployment of antisatellite weap- 
ons [ASAT’s] and on active defenses 
against antisatellite weapons 
[DSAT’s], which tend to utilize the 
same technologies. There is no doubt 
that such an agreement would con- 
strain our SDI research efforts at 
some point. Some of the experiments 
planned under the SDI Program in 3-5 
years exploit the ASAT and DSAT 
loopholes in the ABM Treaty. And I 
suspect that unwillingness to forego 
those experiments is one of the pri- 
mary reasons why this administration 
has been reluctant to pursue an anti- 
satellite arms control agreement with 
the Soviet Union. 

I do not think that it is a wise ap- 
proach to reject antisatellite arms con- 
trol out of hand. We really must look 
more analytically at the costs of 
having no arms control restraints in 
this area. It may well be that mutual 
and verifiable arms control restraints, 
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faithfully pursued, will prove very dif- 
ficult to negotiate and that a world in 
which both sides’ vital satellites are 
almost instantaneously vulnerable will 
inevitably emerge sometime in the 
next 20 years as the result of techno- 
logical momentum on both sides. If so, 
we are going to have to sharply de- 
crease our dependence on satellites for 
vital missions in the coming decades. 
For example, we are going to have to 
rethink our approach to both strategic 
and tactical command, control, com- 
munications, and intelligence ([C*I]. If 
those systems are fragile and nonen- 
during today, as Bruce Blair in his 
recent book, “Strategic Command and 
Control,” asserts, they may be more so 
10 years from now. 

But it is also possible that arms con- 
trol restraints in space will prove both 
negotiable and verifiable. Indeed, some 
of the space-based sensors being devel- 
oped under the SDI’s surveillance, ac- 
quisition, targeting, and kill assess- 
ment program coupled with speedier 
data processing equipment have great 
promise of enhancing our verification 
capabilities across the board. Sidney 
Graybeal, vice president of System 
Planning Corp., is quoted to that 
effect in this week’s issue of Defense 
Week. 

My bottom line is that at the 
moment we need to pursue both a vig- 
orous R&D Program in this area of 
new strategic defensive technologies 
and an arms control strategy under 
which we would be willing to accept 
limits on testing and deployment of 
these technologies and an arms con- 
trol strategy under which we would be 
willing to accept limits on testing and 
deployment of these technologies, 
limits that go beyond those in the 
ABM Treaty. 

The R&D Program must be support- 
ed as a hedge against the substantial 
Soviet activities in this area and to 
provide leverage in the arms control 
talks on these weapons. The arms con- 
trol strategy must be pursued because 
the odds of the SDI Research Pro- 
gram producing a cost-effective, sur- 
vivable defense are long. Previous 
technological advances, such as MIRV 
technology, had unintended side ef- 
fects, namely, the sharply increased 
vulnerability of fixed land-based mis- 
siles, and almost everyone today 
agrees that we would have been better 
off banning the testing and deploy- 
ment of those weapons in the SALT I 
agreement. The SDI Research Pro- 
gram is likely to have a similar side 
effect, the sharply increased vulner- 
ability of satellites. 

Not to pursue a dual strategy of re- 
search and arms control will in the 
long run jeopardize support for the re- 
search program. Two weeks ago, on 
May 24, the Senate passed the Warner 
amendment on ASAT arms control 
which clearly called for the United 
States to endeavor, “in good faith, to 
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negotiate with the Soviet Union a 
mutual and verifiable agreement with 
the strictest possible limitations on 
antisatellite weapons consistent with 
the national security interests of the 
United States.” Under the Warner 
amendment, the President must certi- 
fy he is doing this before he can test 
our current miniature homing vehicle 
ASAT system up to three times 
against objects in space and he must 
recertify this before he carries out ad- 
ditional tests. The House is likely to 
take an even stronger position on such 
testing in its upcoming debate on this 
bill. 

I think the administration should 
heed this congressional advice. Both 
Houses of Congress want to pursue 
arms control restraints in space. The 
testing and demonstration experi- 
ments to be conducted under the SDI 
Program at the end of this decade and 
early in the next decade which exploit 
ASAT and DSAT loopholes in the 
ABM Treaty will come under closer 
and closer scrutiny as the testing dates 
approach. If ASAT arms control re- 
straints have not been pursued by the 
administration, and if the Soviet 
Union has shown restraint in carrying 
out such tests in the interim, then the 
Congress may not be willing to fund 
such tests. Many of my colleagues are 
saying today that they are already un- 
willing to fund such tests. I am willing 
to pursue the dual approach of re- 
search and arms control] until those 
decisions are closer upon us in a few 
years time. I hope that the administra- 
tion will truly pursue a dual approach. 
This, along with Soviet actions in its 
strategic defense programs and at the 
negotiating table, will be a major 
factor in the Congress’ future consid- 
eration of the SDI Program, and espe- 
cially of its testing and demonstration 
aspects. 

TO COSPONSOR AMENDMENT NO. 171 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I rise 
to congratulate my two colleagues, the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY] and the junior Senator 
from California [Mr. Witson], on the 
amendment to assist military families 
which they introduced and which was 
passed by unanimous-consent agree- 
ment on Tuesday, May 21. 

Having examined the provisions of 
this amendment, I applaud their ef- 
forts to improve conditions for the 
members of our military families, who 
make great sacrifices for our Nation's 
security and to whom we owe so very 
much. 

These families are called upon to 
make frequent and inconvenient 
moves, many times to remote, isolated 
locations. 

Separations are frequent and place 
great strain and hardship on all mem- 
bers of the military family. 

I have been a strong and consistent 
supporter of our military families, and 
ask unanimous consent that I be 
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added as a cosponsor to this amend- 
ment. 


STRATEGIC DEFENSE INITIATIVE 


Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, 
every year we spend hundreds of bil- 
lions of dollars on the defense budget, 
and for all that money we hope to buy 
weapons that will defend our country, 
our neighborhoods, and our homes 
from attack. But even with all that 
money, including the tens of billions 
of dollars we spend on nuclear weap- 
ons, this country has no means of de- 
fending ourselves against a Soviet nu- 
clear attack. 

For the last 40 years, the United 
States has relied on a policy known as 
mutual assured destruction [MAD] to 
respond to the threat of Soviet nucle- 
ar weapons. What this policy involves 
is holding Soviet population hostage 
to a possible American nuclear retalia- 
tion in the hope that this will dissuade 
the Soviet leaders from launching an 
attack on the United States. While the 
point of this policy has been to defend 
the United States by making such an 
attack too costly for the Soviets them- 
selves, I believe that it would be 
sounder policy for the United States 
to develop an outright ability to 
defend itself rather than relying on a 
threat to annihilate Russian society in 
the hope of increasing our own securi- 
ty. 

One thing is clear, we do not cur- 
rently have the capability to defend 
ourselves from Soviet nuclear missiles, 
and that is the reason we need the 
Strategic Defense Initiative [SDI]. 
The SDI is a research program. It is 
designed to explore possible technol- 
ogies that might provide the United 
States with the ability to defend itself 
against a Soviet nuclear attack. In 
recent years, it has become clear that 
advances in certain technologies have 
for the first time made strategic de- 
fense conceivable. Make no mistake. 
There are considerable technical ob- 
stacles to actually developing a 
system, and the point of the SDI re- 
search and development program is to 
see if these obstacles can be overcome 
and a defensive system developed. 
Many opponents of SDI appear intent 
on preventing the United States from 
even considering defensive technol- 
ogies before we even know what they 
are, or if they will work reliably. 

The SDI has short-term and long- 
term prospects that pursuade me that 
the effort is worth it. We have already 
seen the short-term results in 
Geneva—the Russians have come back 
to the table to negotiate on arms con- 
trol. Few would doubt the critical role 
that SDI played in pursuading the So- 
viets to renew the negotiations. If it 
accomplishes nothing else, I believe 
that this has already made a signifi- 
cant contribution to advancing Ameri- 
can interests. But I do not believe that 
this is the limit for what SDI can do 
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for the United States. In fact, I consid- 
er the long-term potential for the SDI 
to be considerable. 

In the best case, SDI holds out the 
hope of 1 day providing an effective 
shield for the American people from 
Soviet nuclear weapons. Given the 
choice between effectively defending 
themselves from Soviet nuclear weap- 
ons and relying on the reasonableness 
of Soviet leaders for their protection, 
as under the MAD doctrine, I have 
little doubt that most Americans 
would opt to defend themselves. 

It may be, however, that an effective 
population defense may not be possi- 
ble, either for technological or budget- 
ary reasons, and that a more modest 
system is all that can be developed. 
This would still provide an effective 
support for the American deterrent 
force. While I do not consider this the 
preferred option, such a system would 
increase Soviet uncertainty about the 
likelihood of achieving a successful nu- 
clear attack, and further reinforce 
caution on the part of Soviet planners 
about the use of such weapons. 

In addition, the SDI would also pro- 
vide the United States with a cushion 
against a possible accidental launch of 
a Soviet nuclear missile. In the event 
of such an inadvertent launch, the 
presence of a reasonably effective de- 
fensive system would give the United 
States the ability to shoot such a mis- 
sile down and avoid great loss of life 
and potentially catastrophic confron- 
tation between the superpowers. 

Mr. President, I believe that we owe 


it to the American people to explore 
the options and technologies involved 
in the SDI in order to discover if we 
can provide ourselves with the ability 
to end the reign of terror caused by 
Soviet missiles aimed at our homes, 


Schools, factories, and offices. We 
cannot make sound decisions, nor de- 
velop effective policies unless we know 
what options are available to us, and 
that is why I support the SDI, it will 
provide us with that knowledge. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, de- 
fense spending and Social Security 
spending are two of the most impor- 
tant issues facing the American public 
today. There is a common perception 
among our American people that the 
Defense Department is a palace of 
waste, fraud, abuse, and inefficiency. I 
trust that when the Senate completes 
this authorization bill, the changes in- 
cluded in this bill will improve this 
current perception. 

Defense spending must be reduced in 
some areas, but not at the expense of 
national security. Some weapons sys- 
tems should receive reduced funding 
for military and economic reasons. We 
have all identified some weapons sys- 
tems that should either be shelved or 
that need much more development 
and testing before they can be consid- 
ered as combat-ready items. However, 
Congress cannot get the bulk of 
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needed reductions in defense spending 
from weapons systems alone—or the 
result might be that our national secu- 
rity is injured. Most of us understand 
that any real savings in defense must 
be derived from operation or mainte- 
nance accounts and sensitive areas 
such as military retired pay. 

With regard to weapons systems, 
Congress must ask: “How little is 
enough to preserve national security?” 
In regard to strategic arms—we must 
spend enough to close that window of 
vulnerability that developed in the 
late seventies and early eighties. 
Where conventional forces are con- 
cerned, we must spend enough to pro- 
vide a credible deterrent in the Euro- 
pean theater. Where operation and 
maintenance accounts are concerned, 
it is indeed more difficult to determine 
what cuts will hurt our national secu- 
rity. It is obvious that we have too 
many military bases around this coun- 
try and we have duplicative training 
facilities. We need to reform the mili- 
tary retirement system, but we must 
be aware of the dangers of trying to do 
that on this Senate floor. The mail 
room may breakdown. 

The Congress must be careful about 
stretching out the development of cer- 
tain weapons systems because with 
some systems this will only increase 
the unit cost of those weapons and 
that might ultimately result in more 
defense spending instead of less. Con- 
gress must severely reduce some pro- 
grams while previding substantial 
funding for others—and we must do 
that in a responsible manner and in 
consultation with Secretary of De- 
fense Cap Weinberger. If we do that, 
we will preserve and enhance the 
weapons systems that are truly vital 
for our national security. 

The harsh realities of defense spend- 
ing are that the United States lost its 
momentum in the strategic area 
during the Vietnam war and then fell 
behind the Soviets in the late seven- 
ties. We are now paying the price for 
that past neglect. But simply because 
we have to catch up with the Soviets, 
this does not mean that we should 
solve this problem by blindly throwing 
bucks at the Defense Department. 

We must continue to update our 
strategic arsenal if we are to preserve 
peace into the next century. Funding 
must be provided for additional Peace- 
keeper missiles if the administration is 
to have a solid negotiating posture 
with the Soviet Union on arms con- 
trol. The Soviet Union usually gives 
lip service to arms control talks while 
continuing to pursue an arms buildup. 
We have all heard of the various 
SALT II violations that have been bla- 
tantly undertaken by the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet Union does not ap- 
proach arms control talks from the 
same angle of vision that Americans 
do and it is a grave mistake to mirror 
image the Soviets. Americans pursue 
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arms control negotiations because we 
sincerely desire to see a less madden- 
ing, nuclear-free world. However, the 
Soviets use arms control talks to place 
restraints on American technology and 
“know-how” and to seek a position of 
superiority through any possible loop- 
holes that they may find in negotiated 
arms control agreements. 

There is another arena in which the 
Congress must provide funding if the 
United States is to maintain a credible 
deterrent in Europe. Chemical weap- 
ons sound awesome and terrible—they 
assuredly are. However, the United 
States has a ticking timebomb in the 
batch of old leaky weapons that are 
stacked around bases inside the United 
States and Europe. 

America has acted in good faith in 
the past by not building up new chem- 
ical and biological weapons. The 
Soviet Union has paid only lip service 
to these goals, for they have continued 
with a buildup of chemical weapons 
that is unprecedented in the modern 
world. 

The tendency of the Soviet Union 
toward hypocrisy with regard to chem- 
ical arms talks is demonstrated in a re- 
cently published book by the highest 
level Soviet defector since World War 
II—Mr. Schevchenko—the former 
Soviet Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions. In this book, Schevchenko 
points out that while the Soviets have 
often talked about their desire to limit 
chemical and biological weapons, they 
have continued to outstrip the United 
States in both the development and 
production of these ghastly weapons. 
Congress must respond to this threat 
even though it may be wholly distaste- 
ful to some. It is vastly important to 
maintain a credible conventional de- 
terrent in Europe so that if there is a 
flash point in that theater, the United 
States will not be forced to resort to 
tactical nuclear weapons early in any 
conflict. In order to maintain that de- 
terrent we must have a substantial 
number of conventional forces and we 
must have a chemical deterrent as 
well. Too bad we have to talk of such 
grotesque and bizarre things. But we 
do. 

The Soviets are now using arms con- 
trol negotiations in an effort to limit 
the U.S. move toward development of 
space weapons of a defensive nature. 
The Soviets and critics of the strategic 
defense initiative [SDI] conveniently 
forget that the Soviets already have 
an antiballistic missile defense system 
in place and that the United States 
does not. We should not allow the So- 
viets to prevent us from playing our 
ace in the hole, which is superior tech- 
nological development. 


It is interesting for me to watch the 
ebb and flow of Soviet statements and 
propaganda. Last week, when it 
became obvious to the Soviets that the 
Senate would be voting on SDI mat- 
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ters, the drum beat flow of propagan- 
da against American SDI research ef- 
forts was stepped up significantly. The 
Soviets are very, very good at keeping 
information from us about their deci- 
sionmaking process. At the same time, 
the Soviets have become more and 
more skilled at influencing the U.S. 
decisionmaking process. The recent 
Soviet outburst regarding SDI is but 
another example of this behavior. The 
Soviet Union deeply fears advances in 
Western technology because they are 
unable to duplicate this technology 
without stealing it. And they are doing 
a good bit of that lately too. We 
should not stall the strategic defense 
initiative or severely limit it because of 
harsh and shrill Soviet rhetoric. 

The Soviet Union has already tested 
an aircraft-fired antisatellite weapon 
in space, while the United States has 
not. Congress cannot afford to make 
the same mistake made in the middle 
1970's in allowing the Soviets to again 
jump ahead of us—we must always 
seek ways to maintain a credible deter- 
rent. One of the most remarkable 
ways we may be able to do that is to 
place defensive weapons in space that 
would make a Soviet first strike a 
futile goal. That is our mission. 

Congress is indeed carrying out a 
delicate balancing act. On the one 
hand we must maintain a highly credi- 
ble military and scientific deterrent 
and we have a very real responsibility 
to the American people to reduce the 
budget deficit. I think we are now well 
on our way to achieving both of those 
critical national goals. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


(During the day routine morning 
business was transacted and additional 
statements were submitted as follows:) 


MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. Saunders, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY TO 
WAIVE CERTAIN PROVISIONS 
OF THE TRADE ACT—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT RE- 
CEIVED DURING THE RECESS— 
PM 54 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 3, 1985, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate on June 3, 1985, 
during the recess of the Senate, re- 
ceived the following message from the 
President of the United States, togeth- 
er with accompanying documents; 
which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
I hereby transmit the documents re- 
ferred to in subsection 402(d)(5) of the 
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Trade Act of 1974 with respect to a 
further 12-month extension of the au- 
thority to waive subsection (a) and (b) 
of section 402 of the Act. These docu- 
ments constitute my decision to con- 
tinue in effect this waiver authority 
for a further 12-month period. 

I include as part of these documents 
my determination that further exten- 
sion of the waiver authority will sub- 
stantially promote the objectives of 
section 402. I also include my determi- 
nation that continuation of the waiv- 
ers applicable to the Hungarian Peo- 
ple’s Republic, the People’s Republic 
of China, and the Socialist Republic of 
Romania will substantially promote 
the objectives of section 402. The at- 
tached documents also include my rea- 
sons for extension of the waiver au- 
thority; and for my determination 
that continuation of the waivers cur- 
rently in effect for the Hungarian Peo- 
ple’s Republic, the People’s Republic 
of China and the Socialist Republic of 
Romania will substantially promote 
the objectives of section 402. 

RONALD REAGAN. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, June 3, 1985. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 2 p.m., a message from the House 
of Representatives, delivered by Mr. 
Berry, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House has agreed to 
the following concurrent resolution, 
without amendment: 

S. Con. Res. 48. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to the death of President-elect Tan- 
credo Neves of Brazil. 


The message also announced that 
the House has passed the following 
bills, in which it requests the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

H.R. 37. An act to identify, commemorate, 
and preserve the legacy of historic land- 
scapes of Frederick Law Olmsted, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 284. An act to designate the Charles 
Nagel Station of the United States Postal 
Service in St Louis, Missouri, as the “Fred- 
erick N. Weathers Station of the United 
States Postal Service”; 

H.R. 446. An act to designate the Federal 
Building in Akron, Ohio, as the “Paul C. 
Weick Federal Building and United States 
Courthouse”; and 

H.R. 633. An act to designate the United 
States Post Office Building in Flushing, 
New York, as the “Benjamin S. Rosenthal 
Post Office Building.” 

The message further announced 
that House has agreed to the following 
concurrent resolution, in which it re- 
quests the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 33. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the support of the Congress for 
Costa Rica’s neutrality and urging the 
President to support such neutrality. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The message also announced that 
the Speaker has signed the following 
enrolled bill: 

H.R. 2268. An act to approve and imple- 
ment the Free Trade Area Agreement be- 
tween the United States and Israel. 
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The enrolled bill was subsequently 
signed by the President pro tempore 
(Mr. THURMOND]. 


MEASURES REFERRED 


The following bills were read the 
first and second times by unanimous 
consent, and referred as indicated: 


H.R. 37. An act to identify, commemorate, 
and preserve the legacy of historic land- 
scapes of Frederick Law Olmsted, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 


H.R. 284. An act to designate the Charles 
Nagel Station of the United States Postal 
Service in St. Louis, Missouri, as the “Fred- 
erick N. Weathers Station of the United 
States Postal Service”; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

H.R. 446. An act to designate the Federal 
Building in Akron, Ohio, as the “Paul C. 
Weick Federal Building and United States 
Courthouse”; to the Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works. 

H.R. 633. An act to designate the United 
States Post Office Building in Flushing, 
New York, as the “Benjamin S. Rosenthal 
Post Office Building”; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 


The following concurrent resolution 
was read, and referred as indicated: 


H. Con. Res. 33. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the support of the Congress for 
Costa Rica's neutrality and urging the 
President to support such neutrality; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and 
documents, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 


EC-1196. A communication from the Ex- 
ecutive Associate Director for Budget, 
Office of Management and Budget, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the re- 
apportionment of an appropriation on a 
basis that indicates a need for a supplemen- 
tal appropriation; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

EC-1197. A communication from the 
Acting Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller), transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the value of property, sup- 
plies, and commodities provided by the 
Berlin Magistrate for the quarter January 1 
through March 31, 1985; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

EC-1198. A communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report enti- 
tled “Why Some Weapon Systems Encoun- 
ter Production Problems While Others Do 
Not: Six Case Studies”; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

EC-1199. A communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report enti- 
tled “Examination of the Export-Import 
Bank’s Financial Statements for Fiscal 
Years Ended September 30, 1984 and 1983”; 
to the Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs. 

EC-1200. A communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report enti- 
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tled “Examination of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation’s Financial State- 
ments for the Years Ended December 31, 
1984 and 1983"; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

EC-1201. A communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report enti- 
tled “Reviews of the Audits of the National 
Credit Union Administration Central Li- 
quidity Facility’s Financial Statements for 
the Years Ended September 30, 1983 and 
1982"; to the Committee on Banking, Hous- 
ing, and Urban Affairs. 

EC-1202. A communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report enti- 
tled “Reviews of the Audits of the National 
Consumer Cooperative Bank's Financial 
Statements for the Years Ended December 
31, 1983 and 1982"; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

EC-1203. A communication from the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Department of Energy, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, notice of a 
meeting related to the International Energy 
Program; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

EC-1204. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior (Water and 
Science), transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
copy of an application by the Gila River 
Farms, Pinal County, Arizona, for a loan 
under the Small Reclamation Projects Act; 
to the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources. 

EC-1205. A communication from the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Department of Energy, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, notice of 
meetings related to the International 
Energy Program; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-1206. A communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report enti- 
tled “Status of the Great Plains Coal Gasifi- 
cation Project—December 31, 1984"; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

EC-1207. A communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report enti- 
tled “Reviews of the Audits of the United 
States Synthetic Fuels Corporation’s Finan- 
cial Statements For the Years Ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1983 and 1982"; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-1208. A communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report enti- 
tled “Review of the Audit of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority's Financial Statements 
For the Year Ended September 30, 1983”; to 
the Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

EC-1209. A communication from the 
Acting Secretary of Transportation trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report entitled 
“The Status of the Nation’s Highways: Con- 
ditions and Performance”; to the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public Works. 

EC-1210. A communication from the 
Comptroller General transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the effects of foreign in- 
dustrial targeting practices on U.S. com- 
merce; to the Committee on Finance. 

EC-1211. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury (Enforce- 
ment and Operations) transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a copy of the Nicaraguan Trade 
Control Regulations; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

EC-1212. A communication from the 
Acting United States Trade Representative 
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transmitting, pursuant to law, economic 
studies on foreign targeting in autos and 
computers; to the Committee on Finance. 

EC-1213. A communication from the 
Comptroller General Transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, an examination of the Inter- 
American Foundation’s Financial State- 
ments for the year ended September 30, 
1984; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

EC-1214. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a semiannual report of the Inspector 
General for the period October 1, 1984, 
through March 31, 1985; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1215. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Council of the District of 
Columbia transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
copy of Council Resolution 6-136, adopted 
by the Council on May 14, 1985; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1216. A communication from the 
Chairperson of the District of Columbia 
Commission on Judicial Disabilities and 
Tenure transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report of the Commission for the 
fiscal year 1984; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-1217. A communication from the D.C. 
Auditor transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual audit of the D.C. Boxing and Wres- 
tling Commission for 1984; to the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1218. A communication from the D.C. 
Retirement Board transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the Board's annual report for 1984; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1219. A communication from the In- 
spector General of the Department of 
Health and Human Services transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the semiannual report of 
the Inspector General for October 1984- 
March 1985; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1220. A communication from the In- 
spector General of the Department of 
Energy transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
Inspector General’s semiannual report for 
October 1984-March 1985; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1221. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Education transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the semiannual report of the Inspec- 
tor General for October 1984-March 1985; 
to the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1222. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the Inspector General’s semiannual report 
for October 1984-March 1985; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1223. A communication from the 
Acting Administrator of GSA transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the Inspector General’s 
semiannual report for October 1984-March 
1985; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1224. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Transportation transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the Inspector General’s semi- 
annual report for October 1984-March 1985; 
to the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1225. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Postal Rate Commission trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the Commission’s 
1984 Government in the Sunshine report; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1226. A communication from the 
Chief Immigration Judge, Department of 
Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report under section 244(a)(1)(2) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, on grants of 
suspension of deportation; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 
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EC-1227. A communication from the At- 
torney General of the U.S. transmitting, 
pursuant to law, recommendations for co- 
ordination of policy, objectives, and prior- 
ities for Federal juvenile delinquency pro- 
grams; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-1228. A communication from the 
Acting Assistant Attorney General trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the Comprehensive Crime Control 
Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-1229. A communication from the 
Acting Assistant Attorney General of the 
U.S. transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on activities of the Attorney General rela- 
tive to civil rights of institutionalized per- 
sons; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-1230. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Education transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on final annual funding pri- 
ority for training personnel for the educa- 
tion of the handicapped program; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-1231. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the 
status of federal support of the National 
Decade of Disabled Persons; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-1232. A communication from the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the report on DOD procurement from 
Small and Other Business Firms for Octo- 
ber 1984-January 1985; to the Committee on 
Small Business. 

EC-1233. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Veterans Administration 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the disposition of certain claims for service- 
connected disabilities filed by former prison- 
ers of war; to the Committee on Veterans 
Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. DOMENICI, from the Committee 
on the Budget, without amendment, and 
without recommendation: 

S. Res. 161. Resolution waiving section 
402(a) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974 with respect to the consideration of S. 
1132. 

By Mr. HELMS, from the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry, with- 
out amendment: 

S. Res. 148. Resolution commemorating 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 


By Mr. LUGAR, from the Committee on 
Foreigh Relations: 

Donald S. Lowitz, of Illinois, for the rank 
of Ambassador while serving as the United 
States Representative to the Conference on 
Disarmament; 

Contributions are to be reported for the 
period beginning on the first day of the 
fourth calendar year preceding the calendar 
year of the nomination and ending on the 
date of the nomination. 

Nominee: Donald S. Lovitz. 

Post; U.S. Representative to the Confer- 
ence on Disarmament. 

Contribution, amount, date, donee. 
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1. Self: $300 January 3, 1980, Porter for 
Congress Committee, $25 January 17, 1980, 
New Leadership Fund, $250, February 18, 
1980, Citizens for Percy, $100, March 6, 
1980, Committed Republicans for a Republi- 
can President, $25, July 8, 1980, Committed 
Republicans for a Republican President, 
$500, July 11, 1980, Committed Republicans 
for a Republican President, (Services ren- 
dered), $125, October 1, 1980 Citizens for 
O'Neal, $500, October 1, 1980 Porter for 
Congress Committee, $48, October 17, 1980 
Porter for Congress Committee, $250, Octo- 
ber 27, 1980, Cheney for Congress, $500, * 
July 11, 1981, Percy Senate Club, $250, Sep- 
tember 30, 1982, Porter for Congress Com- 
mittee, $250, October 5, 1982 Cheney for 
Congress, $500,* January 6, 1983, Senate 
Leadership Dinner (Charles H. Percy), 
$500,7 December 12, 1983, Reagan-Bush 
1984, $500,+ January 26, 1984, Citizens for 
Percy, $100, January 31, 1984, Porter for 
Congress Committee, $875,* February 17, 
1984, Citizens for Percy, $500,7 March 6, 
1984, Reagan-Bush 1984, $250, August 18, 
1984, Cheney for Congress. 

2. Spouse, Shana Lowitz: $125° Feb. 17, 
1984, Citizens for Percy, $875 € Aug. 10, 1984 
Citizens for Percy. 

! Feb. 18, 1980, $250 allocated to the 1978 cam- 
paign debt. 

2 July 11, 1981, $375 allocated to the 1978 cam- 
paign debt and $125 to the 1984 primary account. 

3 Jan. 6, 1983, $500 allocated to the 1984 primary 


account. 

4 Jan. 26, 1984, $375 allocated to the 1984 primary 
account and $125 to the 1984 general election ac- 
count. 

5 Feb. 17, 1984, $875 allocated to the 1984 general 
election account. 

*Feb. 17, 1984, $125 contributed by my wife, 
Shana Lowitz, allocated to the 1984 primary ac- 
count. 

? By letter of December 5, 1983 from the Illinois 
Finance Committee for Reagan-Bush ‘84, I (along 
with many others I am sure) was asked to contrib- 
ute to the 1984 Reagan-Bush Campaign. Many 
long-time friends are members of the Illinois Fi- 
nance Committee. Being supportive of the presi- 
dent’s re-election effort, I pledged $1,000 to the Mi- 
nois Finance Committee on December 12, 1983 and 
on that day made a payment of $500, with an indi- 
cation that the second $500 would be paid in 1984. 
This second payment was made on March 6, 1984. 

3. Children and spouses—names: Amy and 
Jonathan Wishnick, Theordore Lowitz, 
Joshua Lowitz. 

4. Parents names: Deceased. 

5. Grandparents names: Deceased. 

6. Brothers and spouses names: Robert H. 
and Renee Lowitz—None. 

7. Sisters and spouses names: Deceased. 


Robert Dean Blackwill, of Maryland, a 
Career Member of the Senior Foreign Serv- 
ice, Class of Minister-Counselor, for the 
rank of Ambassador during the tenure of 
his service as the Representative of the 
United States for Mutual and Balanced 
Force Reductions Negotiations. 

Contributions are to be reported for the 
period beginning on the first day of the 
fourth calendar year preceding the calendar 
year of the nomination and ending on the 
date of the nomination. 

Nominee: Robert Dean Blackwill. 

Post: Ambassador to MBFR, Vienna. 

Contributions, amount, date, donee. 

1. Self: Robert D. Blackwill—none. 

2. Spouse: Anne Heiberg Blackwill—none. 

3. Children and spouses names: Kirsten 
Blackwill, Sarah Blackwill, Hannah Black- 
will—none. 

4. Parents names: Albert and Roma Black- 
will—none. 

5. Grandparents names: Deceased—none. 

6. Brothers and spouses names: None— 
none. 
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7. Sisters and spouses names: None—none. 

William Andreas Brown, of New Hamp- 
shire, a Career Member of the Senior For- 
eign Service, Class of Minister-Counselor, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States to the King- 
dom of Thailand. 

Contributions are to be reported for the 
period beginning on the first day of the 
fourth calendar year preceding the calendar 
year of the nomination and ending on the 
date of the nomination. 

Nominee: William Andreas Brown. 

Post: Ambassador to Bangkok, Thailand. 

Contributions, amount, date, donee. 

1. Self: None. 

2. Spouse: None. 

3. Children and spouses names: Joanna- 
maria, Margarita, Anastasia, Alexander 
(spouse: Judith St Lawrence)—None. 

4. Parents names: Margaret J. McConnell 
(mother); George D. Couchavles (father-in- 
law)—none. 

5. Grandparents names: All deceased— 
none. 

6. Brothers and spouses names: None— 
none. 

7. Sisters and spouses names: None—none. 

Ernest Eugene Pell, of Maryland, to be an 
Associate Director of the United States In- 
formation Agency; 

George Southall Vest, of Maryland, a 
Career Member of the Senior Foreign Serv- 
ice, Class of Career Minister, to be Director 
General of the Foreign Service; and 

Abraham D. Sofaer, of New York, to be 
Legal Advisor of the Department of State. 


(The above nominations were report- 
ed from the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations with the recommendation that 
they be confirmed, subject to the 
nominees’ commitment to respond to 
requests to appear and testify before 
any duly constituted committee of the 
Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. HELMS (for himself, Mr. East, 
Mr. Cocuran, Mr. Symms and Mr. 
WARNER): 

S. 1229. A bill to amend the Social Securi- 
ty Act to provide that social security cov- 
erage for employees of religious organiza- 
tions shall be optional; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

S. 1230. A bill to amend the patent laws 
implementing the Patent Cooperation 
Treaty; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRASSLEY: 

S. 1231. A bill to suspend for 3 years the 
duty on 3,5-dinitro-o-toluamide; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. GRASSLEY: 

S. 1232. A bill to suspend for 3 years the 
duty of P-sulfobenzoic acid, potassium salt; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. DOLE (for himself and Mr. 
HEINZ): 

S. 1233. A bill to amend the Animal Wel- 
fare Act to ensure the proper treatment of 
laboratory animals; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 
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By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

S. 1234. A bill for the relief of William E. 
Shattuck of Nanakuli, Hawaii; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIMPSON (for himself and 
Mr. SPECTER): 

S. 1235. A bill to reorganize the functions 
of the Nuclear Regulatory Commission by 
abolishing the Commission and, in its place, 
establishing the Nuclear Regulation 
Agency, in order to promote more effective 
and efficient nuclear licensing and regula- 
tion; to the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works. 

By THURMOND (for himself, Mr. 
BIDEN, Mr. LAXALT, and Mr. KENNE- 
DY) (by request): 

S. 1236. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code and other laws to make 
minor or technical amendments to provi- 
sions enacted by the Comprehensive Crime 
Control Act of 1984, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DODD: 

S. 1237. A bill to provide a comprehensive 
legislative program for children, adoles- 
cents, and families, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Finance. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT 
AND SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon) as indicated: 


By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
HEINZ, Mr. Aspnor, Mr. ANDREWS, 
Mr. ARMSTRONG, Mr. Baucus, Mr. 
BENTSEN, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. BINGAMAN, 
Mr. Boscuwitz, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. 
Bumpers, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. CHILES, 
Mr. CoHEN, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. 
D’Amato, Mr. DANFORTH, Mr, 
DeConcini, Mr. Drxon, Mr. Dopp, 
Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr, 
Exon, Mr. Forp, Mr. GLENN, Mr. 
Gore, Mr. Gorton, Mr. GRAMM, Mr. 
GRASSLEY, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. Hart, 
Mrs. Hawkins, Mr. HeEcHT, Mr. 
HEFLIN, Mr. HoLrLINGs, Mr. HUM- 
PHREY, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. JOHNSTON, 
Mr. KASTEN, Mr. KERRY, Mr. LAUTEN- 
BERG, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. Levin, Mr. 
Lonc, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. MATTING- 
LY, Mr. McConnett, Mr. METZ- 
ENBAUM, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. MOYNI- 
HAN, Mr. MURKOWSKI, Mr. NICKLES, 
Mr. Packwoop, Mr. PELL, Mr. PRES- 
SLER, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. PRYOR, Mr. 
QUAYLE, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. ROCKEFEL- 
LER, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. SASSER, Mr. 
Simon, Mr. SPECTER, Mr. STENNIS, 
Mr. WEICKER, Mr. WILson, and Mr. 
ZORINSKY): 

S. Res. 177. Resolution to assure Israel’s 
security, to oppose advanced arms sales to 
Jordan, and to further peace in the Middle 
East; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. HELMS (for himself, Mr. 
East, Mr. CocHRAN, Mr. 
Syms, and Mr. WARNER): 

S. 1229. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide that social se- 
curity coverage for employees of reli- 
gious organizations shall be optional; 
to the Committee on Finance. 
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EXEMPTION OF CHURCHES, RELIGIOUS ORGANI- 
ZATIONS, AND THEIR EMPLOYEES FROM SOCIAL 
SECURITY TAXATION 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation to exempt 
churches, religious organizations and 
their employees from mandatory tax- 
ation by the Federal Government. 

From. the creation of the Social Se- 
curity system in 1935 until 1983, em- 
ployees of nonprofit groups operating 
exclusively for religious, charitable, or 
other public purposes, as defined by 
section 501(c)(3) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, were exempt from taxation 
under the Social Security system. Con- 
gress realized that failure to grant 
such an exemption would jeopardize 
religious freedom. A 1946 report of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
declared that these groups were ex- 
empted from taxation because their 
representatives— 

Feared endangering their freedom from 
taxation and the separation of church and 
state; they feared extension of government 
influence on religious and educational poli- 
cies and contended that anything paid by 
nonprofit organizations for social benefit 
purposes would decrease dollar for dollar 
what they could use for the public services 
for which they were organized. 

The 1983 Amendments to the Social 
Security Act—(Public Law 98-21—re- 
versed this established principle by re- 
moving the exemption of employees 
tax-exempt nonprofit organizations. 
After passage of these amendments, a 
public outcry arose because Congress 
had considered all categories of non- 
profit groups together and had failed 
to address the special first amendment 
concerns raised by mandatory cover- 
age of religious groups. This past fall, 
in partial response to these concerns, 
Congress added to the Deficit Reduc- 
tion Act of 1984 and amendment to 
the Social Security Act which allows 
religious organizations, not their em- 
ployees, to elect out of the system. Un- 
fortunately, the effect of this legisla- 
tion is merely cosmetic. If a church 
elects not to be covered, the individual 
who works for that organization is 
taxed as if self-employed which means 
he bears a substantially greater eco- 
nomic burden than do employees of 
other organizations. In effect, the tax 
that the church would have paid is 
shifted to the employee who must now 
pay the full 14-percent tax himself 
rather than the usual 7-percent share 
of the tax. Clearly, churches who real- 
ize what this added economic burden 
will do to their employees will be 
under pressure either to raise sala- 
ries—and thus pay the taxes for their 
employees—or to remain within the 
system. For practical purposes then, 
churches, as well as their employees, 
are still subject to Social Security tax- 
ation. 

Mr. President, traditionally Congress 
has tried to protect religion by refrain- 
ing from taxing both religious organi- 
zations and those involved in religious 
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activities. We provide these tax ex- 
emptions because of our longstanding 
recognition that Government exists to 
serve the common good of society. 
Government is the servant, not the 
master, of the people. Therefore, it is 
entirely proper for Government to re- 
strain itself, out of concern for the 
public good, from diverting the re- 
sources of religious institutions to 
Government’s own secular ends. 

I believe that Government’s insatia- 
ble desire for revenue has blinded 
some in Congress to the full implica- 
tions of what has been done to church- 
es and other religious groups. The tax 
system, in addition to imposing an eco- 
nomic burden, inevitably involves the 
government in the operations and fi- 
nances of the enterprises it oversees 
and investigates. Financial records, 
employee data and other materials 
will become fair game for Government 
scrutiny. I hope Congress will never 
come to the point where there is a 
willingness to sacrifice the freedoms 
guaranteed by the first amendment in 
the search for new sources of money 
to fund our programs. 

Mr. President, as long as I am a U.S. 
Senator, I wiil fight to preserve the 
freedoms of the religious organizations 
of this country. These institutions 
have supported and nourished the 
moral resolve of our citizens, upon 
which the strength and stability of 
this republic is based. Without this 
strong moral base, the freedoms we 
hold dear will slip away and be forever 
lost. And with the loss of these free- 
doms follows the jeopardizing of our 
democracy. 

Mr. President, the bill I am introduc- 
ing will relieve religious organizations 
and their members from the stifling 
grip of mandatory Government tax- 
ation. It will allow a religious organiza- 
tion to remain under Social Security— 
but only if it chooses. Otherwise, the 
church or religious organization and 
its employees will not be forced to con- 
tribute to the system. It will reestab- 
lish the status quo that existed before 
the 1983 Social Security Amendments. 
It is modeled upon the exemptive pro- 
visions of the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act, but I hasten to add that the 
terms used in this bill should not be 
interpreted as affecting any similar or 
related terms employed elsewhere in 
the Internal Revenue Code, or as af- 
firming any previous interpretations 
made by the IRS of such terms—in- 
cluding IRS definitions of ‘integrated 
auxiliaries” of churches. 

I will welcome my colleagues to join 
as cosponsors of this bill to protect 
one of the most fundamental of our 
freedoms. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the legislation 
and a section-by-section analysis of my 
bill be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of. 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
Exemption From Social Security Program 
and Taxes.—(1) Section 210(aX(8)(B) of the 
Social Security Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(B) Service performed in the employ of a 
church or religious organization (as defined 
in section 3121(k\(3) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954), other than service— 

“(i) performed under a voluntary partici- 
pation agreement in effect under section 
3121(k) of such Code, or 

“di) in an unrelated trade or business 
(within the meaning of section 513(a) of 
such Code);”. 

“(2) Section 3121(bX8XB) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(B) service performed in the employ of a 
church or religious organization (as defined 
in section 3121(k)(3), other than service— 

“(i) performed under a voluntary partici- 
pation agreement in effect under section 
3121(k), or 

“Gi) in an unrelated trade or business 
(within the meaning of section 513(a));”. 

“(b) VOLUNTARY PARTICIPATION.—Section 
3121 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
is amended by inserting after subsection (j) 
the following new subsection: 

“(k) Voluntary Participation of Churches 
and Religious Organizations.— 

“(1) VOLUNTARY PARTICIPATION BY CHURCH- 
ES OR RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS.— 

“(A) A church or religious organization (as 
defined in paragraph (3)) may file a certifi- 
cate with the Secretary certifying that such 
church or religious organization desires to 
have the insurance system established by 
title II of the Social Security Act extended 
to service performed by its employees. Sub- 
ject to the provisions of this subsection, 
such certificate shall constitute a voluntary 
participation agreement between the Secre- 
tary and the church or religious organiza- 
tion to include all of the church's or reli- 
gious organization’s employees in the insur- 
ance system under title II of the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

“(B) The certificate shall be in effect (for 
purposes of subsection (bX8XB) and for 
purposes of section 210(a)(8)(B) of the 
Social Security Act) for the period begin- 
ning with whichever of the following may 
be designated by the church or religious or- 
ganization: 

“(i) the first day of the calendar quarter 
in which the certificate is filed, 

“(ii) the first day of the calendar quarter 
succeeding such quarter, or 

“(ii) the first day of any calendar quarter 
preceding the calendar quarter in which the 
certificate is filed, except that such date 
may not be earlier than the first day of the 
twentieth calendar quarter preceding the 
quarter in which such certificate is filed. 

“(C) If a certificate filed pursuant to this 
paragraph is effective for one or more calen- 
dar quarters prior to the quarter in which 
the certificate is filed, then— 

“G) for purposes of computing interest 
and for purposes of section 6651 (relating to 
addition to tax for failure to file tax return 
or pay tax), the due date for the return and 
payment of the tax for such prior calendar 
quarters resulting from the filing of such 
certificate shall be the last day of the calen- 
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dar month following the calendar quarter in 
which the certificate is filed; and 

“(ii) the statutory period for the assess- 
ment of such tax shall not expire before the 
expiration of 3 years from such due date. 

“(2) TERMINATION OF AGREEMENT.— 

“(A) If the Secretary finds that any 
church or religious organization which filed 
a certificate pursuant to this subsection has 
failed to comply substantially with the re- 
quirements applicable with respect to the 
taxes imposed by this chapter or is no 
longer able to comply with the requirements 
applicable with respect to the taxes imposed 
by this chapter, the Secretary shall give 
such church or religious organization not 
less than 60 days’ advance notice in writing 
that the period covered by such certificate 
will terminate at the end of the calendar 
quarter specified in such notice. Such notice 
of termination may be revoked by the Secre- 
tary by giving, prior to the close of the cal- 
endar quarter specified in the notice of ter- 
mination, written notice of such revocation 
to the church or religious organization. No 
notice of termination or of revocation there- 
of shall be given under this subparagraph to 
a church or religious organization without 
the prior concurrence of the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services. 

“(B) The period for which a certificate 
filed pursuant to this subsection is effective 
may be terminated by the church or reli- 
gious organization, effective at the end of a 
calendar quarter, upon giving 2 years’ ad- 
vance notice in writing, but only if, at the 
time of the receipt of such notice, the certif- 
icate has been in effect for a period of not 
less that 8 years. The notice of termination 
may be revoked by the church or religious 
organization by giving, prior to the close of 
the calendar quarter specified in the notice 
of termination, a written notice of such rev- 
ocation. Notice of termination or revocation 
thereof shall be filed in such form and 
manner, as may be prescribed by regulations 
made under this chapter. 

“(C) In the event the period covered by a 
certificate filed pursuant to this subsection 
is terminated by the church or religious or- 
ganization pursuant to subparagraph (B), or 
by the Secretary pursuant to subparagraph 
(A), no certificate may subsequently be filed 
by such church or religious organization 
pursuant to this subsection for a period of 5 
years. 

“(3) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
subsection and subsection (b8)(B), and sec- 
tion 21ł10(aX8XB) of the Social Security 
Act— 

“CA) the term ‘church’ means a church, a 
convention or association of churches, or an 
organization which is operated primarily for 
religious purposes and which is operated, su- 
pervised, controlled, or principally support- 
ed by a church or by a convention or asso- 
ciation of churches; and 

“(B) the term ‘religious organization’ 
means an organization, other than an orga- 
nization which meets the definition in sub- 
paragraph (A), which is operated primarily 
for religious purposes and which is exempt 
from Federal income tax as an organization 
described in Section 501(c)(3), including 
(but not limited to) religious preschools, ele- 
mentary schools, secondary schools, and col- 
leges.”’. 

(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—(1) Section 
3121 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
is amended by striking out subsection (w). 

(2) Section 211(c)(2) of the Social Security 
Act is amended— 

(A) by inserting “and” at the end of sub- 
paragraph (E); 
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(B) by striking out “, and” at the end of 
subparagraph (F) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon; and 

(C) by striking out subparagraph (G). 

(3) Section 1402(c)(2) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 is amended— 

(A) by inserting “and” at the end of sub- 
paragraph (E); 

(B) by striking out “, and” at the end of 
subparagraph (F) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon; and 

(C) by striking out subparagraph (G). 

(4) Section 21l(a) of the Social Security 
Act is amended— 

(A) by inserting “and” at the end of para- 
graph (11); 

(B) by striking out “; and” at the end of 
paragraph (12) and inserting in lieu thereof 
a period; and 

(C) by striking out paragraph (13). 

(5) Section 1402(a) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 is amended— 

(A) by inserting “and” at the end of para- 
graph (12); 

(B) by striking out “; and” at the end of 
paragraph (13) and inserting in lieu thereof 
a period; and 

(C) by striking out paragraph (14). 

(d) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by this Act shall apply to service per- 
formed after December 31, 1983. 

(e) TRANSITION PROVISIONS AND REFUNDS 
or TAXES Parp.— 

(1) CHURCH OR RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 
WHICH WAS NOT COVERED IN 1983.— 

(A) Any church or religious organization 
(as defined for purposes of section 3121(k) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954) 
which is covered under the insurance 
system established under title II of the 
Social Security Act on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, but was not covered under 
such system on December 31, 1983, shall 
notify the Secretary of the Treasury with 
respect to whether such church or religious 
organization wishes to enter into a volun- 
tary participation agreement under section 
3121(k) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. 

(B) If such church or religious organiza- 
tion notifies the Secretary of the Treasury 
that it does not wish to enter into such an 
agreement, or if such church or religious or- 
ganization does not make any notification 
under subparagraph (A) within 12 months 
aiter the date of the enactment of this 
Act— 

(i) such church or religious organization 
shall not be covered under such system for 
service performed after December 31, 1983, 

(ii) a refund of taxes paid for service per- 
formed after December 31, 1983, shall be 
made in accordance with paragraph (4), and 

Gii) such church or religious organization 
may not enter into such a voluntary partici- 
pation agreement until January 1, 1989. 

(C) If such church or religious organiza- 
tion notifies the Secretary of the Treasury 
that it does wish to enter into such an 
agreement within such 12-month period 
(and does enter into such agreement), such 
agreement shall be retroactive to January 1, 
1984, or, if later, to the date such church or 
religious organization became covered under 
the insurance system established under title 
II of the Social Security Act. 

(2) CHURCH OR RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 
WHICH WAS COVERED IN 1983.— 

(A) Any church or religious organization 
(as defined for purposes of section 3121(k) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954) 
which is covered under the insurance 
system established under title II of the 
Social Security Act on the date of the enact- 
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ment of this Act, and was covered under 
such system on December 31, 1983, shall be 
deemed to have entered into a voluntary 
participation agreement under section 
3121(k) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, effective for all service performed 
after December 31, 1983, but subject to sub- 
paragraph (B). 

(B) For purposes of section 3121(k)(2)(B) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, in 
measuring the 8-year period during which a 
voluntary participation agreement must be 
in effect before a church or religious organi- 
zation may give notice of intent to termi- 
nate such agreement, the date on which a 
church or religious organization described 
in subparagraph (A) entered into an agree- 
ment under section 3121(k) of such Code as 
in effect prior to 1984 shall be the date on 
which such 8-year period begins. 

(3) CHURCH OR RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 
NOT CURRENTLY COVERED.—Any church or re- 
ligious organization which is not covered 
under such insurance system on the date of 
the enactment of this Act shall not become 
covered under such system unless it enters 
into a voluntary participation agreement 
after such date. 

(4) REFUND or TAXEs.—If a church or reli- 
gious organization which is covered under 
the insurance system established under title 
II of the Social Security Act on the date of 
the enactment of this Act does not choose 
to enter into a voluntary participation 
agreement under such section, and is not 
deemed to have entered such an agreement 
by reason of paragraph (2), the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall refund (with interest) to 
such church or religious organization the 
taxes paid under sections 3101 and 3111 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with re- 
spect to service performed after December 
31, 1983. The refund shall be conditional 
upon the church or religious organization 
agreeing to pay to each employee (or former 
employee) the portion of the refund attrib- 
utable to the tax imposed on such employee 
(or former employee) under section 3101, 
and such employee (or former employee) 
may not receive any other refund payment 
of such taxes. 

(5) REFUND OF SELF-EMPLOYMENT TAXES.— 
The Secretary of the Treasury shall refund 
(with interest) to any individual the taxes 
paid by reason of section 1402(cX2XG) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (as in 
effect prior to the amendments made by 
this Act), and amounts described in section 
211(cX2XG) of the Social Security Act (as 
in effect prior to the amendments made by 
this Act) shall not be considered self-em- 
ployment income. 

(6) INAPPLICABILITY OF SPECIAL COVERAGE 
PROVISION.—In the case of an individual 
with respect to whose services a refund is 
made pursuant to paragraph (4), the provi- 
sions of section 102(e) of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1983 shall not apply. 


SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section (a) of this bill amends section 
210(a)(8)(B) of the Social Security Act to 
exempt religious organizations and church- 
es from mandatory Social Security coverage 
except for those churches or religious orga- 
nizations that 1) enter into voluntary par- 
ticipation agreement as defined under Sec- 
tion 3121(k) of the Internal Revenue Code, 
or 2) provide service in an unrelated trade 
or business as defined by Section 513(a) of 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

Section 3121(b)(8)(B) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code is amended to include services 
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performed in the employ of a church or reli- 
gious organization other than service per- 
formed 1) under a voluntary participation 
agreement or 2) in an unrelated trade or 
business. 

Section (b) of this bill amends section 
3121 of the Internal Revenue Code by 
adding subsection (k) to define voluntary 
participation by the church or religious or- 
ganization. If a church wants its employees 
to be covered by Social Security, the church 
must file a certificate with the Secretary 
certifying that the church or religious orga- 
nization desires to participate in the Social 
Security System. 

The bill provides for the effective date of 
the certificate as designated by the church 
or organization. The church can choose be- 
tween 1) the first day of the calendar quar- 
ter in which the certificate if filed, or 2) the 
first day of the calendar quarter succeeding 
such quarter or 3) the first day of any calen- 
dar quarter preceding the quarter in which 
the certificate is filed except that the effec- 
tive date may not be earlier than the first 
day of the twentieth calendar quarter pre- 
ceding the quarter in which the certificate 
is filed. 

The statute is also amended to include a 
provision stating that if the effective date of 
the certificate precedes the filing date, then 
the due date of the Social Security tax shall 
be the last day of the calendar month fol- 
lowing the calendar quarter in which the 
certificate is filed and the statutory period 
for the assessment of such tax shall not 
expire for three years from due date. 

Section 3121 of the Internal Revenue 
Code is amended to provide the Secretary 
with the power to terminate the voluntary 
participation agreement if the church or re- 
ligious organization has failed or is no 
longer able to comply with the requirements 
of this chapter, the Secretary shall give the 
church or religious organization a 60-day ad- 
vance notice of termination. The Secretary 
has the power to revoke the notice of termi- 
nation by giving to the church or religious 
organization a written notice of such revoca- 
tion. The Secretary of Health and Human 
Services must concur with this decision 
prior to the revocation. 

Section 3121 of the Internal Revenue 
Code is amended to give church or religious 
organizations the opportunity to terminate 
participation in Social Security upon giving 
a two-year advance notice. The church or 
religious organization can terminate partici- 
pation in Social Security only if they have 
participated in the system for a period of 
not less than eight years. If participation in 
the Social Security System is terminated 
either by 1) the church or religious organi- 
zation, or 2) the Secretary, the church or re- 
ligious organization may not re-enter the 
Social Security System for a 5-year period. 

The term “church” is defined in this legis- 
lation as a church, a convention or associa- 
tion of churches, or an organization which 
is operated, supervised, controlled or princi- 
pally supported by a church or association 
or convention of churches, and the term 
“religious organization” means an organiza- 
tion other than an organization which 
meets the definition in (A), which is operat- 
ed primarily for religious purposes and 
which is exempt from Federal income tax as 
an organization described in Section 
501(cX(3), including (but not limited to) reli- 
gious preschools, elementary schools, sec- 
ondary schools, and colleges. 

Section (c) of the bill amends Section 3121 
of the Internal Revenue Code by striking 
out subsection (w). Section (c) of the bill 
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also makes technical changes to Sections 
211(a) and 211(c)(2) of the Social Security 
Act and technical changes to Section 
1402(c)(2) of the Internal Revenue Code. 

Section (d) of the bill amends Section 3121 
of the Internal Revenue Code by adding a 
section to state that the amendments of this 
Act shall apply to service performed after 
December 31, 1983. 

Section (e) of the bill directs the church 
or religious organization which entered the 
Social Security System after December 31, 
1983 to notify the Secretary of the Treasury 
within 12 months from the date of enact- 
ment of this legislation whether it wishes to 
enter into a voluntary participation agree- 
ment under Section 3121 (k) of the Internal 
Reveunue Code. If such Church or religious 
organization fails to notify the Secretary of 
the Treasury within twelve months from 
the date of this legislation’s enactment, 
such churches or religious organizations 
shall not be covered for services performed 
after December 31, 1983. Such churches and 
religious organizations shall receive a 
refund of taxes paid for services performed 
after December 31, 1983 and may not enter 
into a voluntary participation agreement 
until January 1989. If the church or reli- 
gious organization which was not in the 
Social Security System prior to December 
31, 1983 decides to enter into a voluntary 
participation agreement, the agreement 
shall be retroactive to January 1, 1984 or at 
the later date in which the church or reli- 
gious organization became covered under 
Social Security. 

Churches or religious organizations which 
entered into Social Security on or before 
December 31, 1983, shall be deemed to have 
entered into a voluntary participation 
agreement under Section 3121 (k) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954. 

For purposes of Section 3121(k)(2)(B) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, in meas- 
uring the 8-year period during which a vol- 
untary participation agreement must be in 
effect before a church or religious organiza- 
tion may terminate such an agreement, the 
time shall begin to run from the date the 
church or religious organization entered 
into the agreement prior to 1984. 

If the church or religious organization 
which is covered under the Social Security 
System on the date of enactment of this la- 
gislation does not choose to enter into a vol- 
untary participation agreement because of 
voluntary participation prior to January 1, 
1984, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
refund (with interest) to such church or re- 
ligious organization the taxes paid under 
Section 3101 and 3111 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code. Payment of the refund shall be 
conditional upon the church or religious or- 
ganization agreeing to pay each employee 
the portion of the refund attributable to 
the tax imposed on the employee under Sec- 
tion 3101 and the employee may not receive 
any other refund payment. The amount re- 
funded will be the amount paid pursuant to 
Section 1402(c)(2(G) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code. 

Section 102(e) of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1983 shall not apply if a 
refund is made pursuant to Section (e) of 
this legislation. 


By Mr. MATHIAS: 

S. 1230. A bill to amend the patent 
laws implementing the Patent Coop- 
eration Treaty; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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ACT TO AUTHORIZE THE UNITED STATES TO PAR- 
TICIPATE IN CHAPTER II OF THE PATENT COOP- 
ERATION TREATY 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, today 
I introduce legislation to implement 
chapter II of the Patent Cooperation 
Treaty. That treaty is a major multi- 
lateral convention under which 35 
countries, including the United States, 
have joined together to facilitate the 
filing of patent applications for the 
same invention in a number of coun- 
tries. U.S. inventors rely on the con- 
vention to obtain protection for their 
technology in other countries. 


At present under the treaty, patent 
holders around the world, after ob- 
taining a patent in their own country, 
can file a single international applica- 
tion in their native language at their 
national patent office and have that 
application acknowledged in as many 
other countries as the applicant desig- 
nates. An international search report 
is prepared by the patent offices in 
the designated countries. This report 
gives the inventor information needed 
to decide whether to pursue and per- 
fect a full-scale patent application in 
those countries, involving payment of 
additional fees and submission of 
translations. Under the treaty, this de- 
cision is not required until more than 
1% years after first filing the applica- 
tion, giving, the inventor ample time 
to evaluate the chances of obtaining a 
patent in the other countries based on 
the information supplied in the search 
report. 


This entire procedure is embodied in 
chapter II of the Patent Cooperation 
Treaty, on which the United States 
placed a reservation when it ratified 
the document in 1975; because of this 
reservation, the benefits of the process 
outlined above currently are denied to 
U.S. patent holders. 


In 1975, the prevailing opinion in 
the patent community was that the 
differences in methods of examining 
and processing patents in our country 
and elsewhere would make adherence 
to chapter II unmanageable. But since 
then, we have made considerable head- 
way in harmonizing the patent proce- 
dures in different countries. As a con- 
sequence, we now are in a position to 
remove the reservation and take ad- 
vantage of the greater information, 
lead time and flexibility U.S. inventors 
would enjoy if our country adhered to 
chapter II. President Reagan has 
asked the advice and consent of the 
Senate to remove the reservation on 
chapter II, and the bill I am introduc- 
ing today would implement that re- 
moval. 

The U.S. Patent and Trademark 
Office is working toward its ambitious 
goal: Reducing patent application 
pendency time in the United States to 
18 months by 1987. The Office will not 
produce examination reports for inter- 
national applications from patent 
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holders in other countries until it com- 
pletes this “18 by 87” project. In the 
meantime, arrangements have been 
made for the European Patent Office 
to prepare the examination reports for 
U.S. applicants during the interim. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

S. 1230 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Act to Authorize 
the United States to Participate in Chapter 
II of the Patent Cooperation Treaty.” 

Sec. 2, (a) Section 351(a) of title 35, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “, excluding chapter II thereof”. 

(b) Section 351(b) of title 35, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out “ex- 
cluding part C thereof”. 

(c) Section 351(g) of title 35, United States 
Code, is amended by— 

(1) striking out “term” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “terms”; 

(2) inserting “and ‘International Prelimi- 
nary Examining Authority’ ” after ‘““Author- 
ity”; and 

(3) striking out “means” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “mean”. 

(d) Section 361(d) of title 35, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) The international fee, and the trans- 
mittal and search fees prescribed under sec- 
tion 376(a) of this part, shall either be paid 
on filing of an international application or 
within such later time as may be fixed by 
the Commissioner.” 

Sec. 3. The item relating to section 362 in 
the analysis for chapter 36 of title 35, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“362. International Searching Authority 
and International Preliminary 
Examining Authority.” 

Sec. 4. Section 362 of title 35, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“Sec. 362. International Searching Author- 

ity and International Prelimi- 
nary Examining Authority 

“(a) The Patent and Trademark Office 
may act as an International Searching Au- 
thority and International Preliminary Ex- 
amining Authority with respect to interna- 
tional applications in accordance with the 
terms and conditions of an agreement which 
may be concluded with the International 
Bureau, and may discharge all duties re- 
quired of such Authorities, including the 
collection of handling fees and their trans- 
mittal to the International Bureau. 

“(b) The handling fee, preliminary exami- 
nation fee, and any additional fees due for 
international preliminary examination shall 
be paid within such time as may be fixed by 
the Commissioner.” 

Sec. 5. Section 364(a) of title 35, United 
States Code, is amended by— 

(a) striking out “or”, first occurrence and 
inserting in lieu thereof “,”; 

(b) inserting “International Preliminary 
Examining Authority” after “Authority, 
or”; and 

(c) striking out “both”. 

Sec. 6. Section 368(c) of title 35, United 
States Code, is amended by— 

(a) striking out the second occurrence of 
“or” and inserting in lieu thereof “,”; and 
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(b) striking out “both” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “International Preliminary Ex- 
amining Authority”. 

Sec. 7. (a) Section 371l(a) of title 35, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) Receipt from the International 
Bureau of copies of international applica- 
tions with any amendments to the claims, 
international search reports, and interna- 
tional preliminary examination reports in- 
cluding any annexes thereto may be re- 
quired in the case of international applica- 
tions designating or electing the United 
States.” 

(b) Section 371(b) of title 35, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Subject to subsection (f) of this sec- 
tion, the national stage shall commence 
with the expiration of the applicable time 
limit under article 22 (1) or (2), or under ar- 
ticle 39(1)(a) of the treaty.” 

(c) Section 371(c4) of title 35, United 
States Code, is amended by striking the “.” 
and inserting in lieu therefore “;”. 

(d) Section 371(c) of title 35, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph (5): 

“(5) a translation into the English lan- 
guage of any annexes to the international 
preliminary examination report, if such an- 
nexes were made in another language.”. 

(e) Section 371(d) of title 35, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following sentence: 

“The requirement of subsection (c)(5) 
shall be complied with at such time as may 
be fixed by the Commissioner and failure to 
do so shall be regarded as cancellation of 
the amendments made under article 
34(2)(b) of the treaty.”. 

(f) Section 371(e) of title 35, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting “or article 
41” after “28”. 

Sec. 8. (a) Section 376(a) of title 35, 
United States Code, is amended by— 

(1) inserting “and the handling fee” after 
the first occurrence of “fee”; 

(2) striking “amount is” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “amounts are”; 

(3) redesignating paragraph (5) as para- 
graph (6); and 

(4) inserting the following new paragraph 
(5): 

“(5) A preliminary examination fee and 
any additional fees (see section 362(b)).” 

(b) Section 376(b) of title 35, United 
States Code, is amended by— 

(1) inserting “and the handling fee” after 
the first occurrence of “fee” in the first sen- 
tence; and 

(2) inserting “the preliminary examina- 
tion fee and any additional fees,” after 
“fee,” in the third sentence. 

Sec. 9. Sections 2 through 8 of this Act 
shall come into force on the same day as the 
effective date of entry into force of chapter 
II of the Patent Cooperation Treaty with 
respect to the United States, by virtue of 
the withdrawal of the declaration under ar- 
ticle 64(1Xa) of the Patent Cooperation 
Treaty. It shall apply to all international 
applications pending before or after its ef- 
fective date. 


By Mr. DOLE (for himself and 
Mr. HEINZ): 

S. 1233. A bill to amend the Animal 
Welfare Act to ensure the proper 
treatment of laboratory animals; to 
the Committee on Agriculture, Nutri- 
tion, and Forestry. 
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IMPROVED STANDARDS FOR LABORATORY 
ANIMALS ACT 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, we are 
pleased today to introduce S. 1233, the 
Improved Standards for Laboratory 
Animals Act as an amendment to the 
Animal Welfare Act [AWA] and to be 
joined as a cosponsor by my distin- 
guished colleague Senator HEINz. 

The bill we are introducing today is 
similar to legislation my colleagues 
and I introduced in the Senate during 
the last session of Congress and which, 
I understand, will again be introduced 
in the House by Congressman GEORGE 
Brown this week. 

BACKGROUND OF LEGISLATION 

Mr. President, we have had ample 
opportunity to discuss the substance 
of this legislation in Congress. The 
legislation being introduced today has 
undergone several changes since the 
original version was introduced in the 
97th Congress with a modified version 
subsequently introduced in the 98th 
Congress. 

It is a product of numerous Senate 
and House staff meetings with repre- 
sentatives of both the animal welfare 
community and the scientific commu- 
nity. I believe this bill represents a fair 
and reasonable attempt to balance the 
public’s concern over the welfare of 
animals with the need to continue 
achieving medical advancements 
which benefit the lives and health of 
both man and animals. 

A REASONABLE APPROACH 

In addition to the numerous meet- 
ings that took place to arrive at a con- 
census on this issue, hearings were 
also held in both the House and 
Senate during the last session of Con- 
gress. Throughout the debate on this 
issue it has been pointed out that ex- 
perimentation and testing on animals 
has benefited our society by yielding 
medical breakthroughs that have 
aided the development of new knowl- 
edge, new drugs, and better surgical 
techniques in addition to saving mil- 
lions of lives. 

It has also been pointed out that the 
use of animals will need to continue 
for the time being until alternative 
methodologies which do not use ani- 
mals or which reduce the numbers of 
animals used and reduce the pain they 
experience can be further developed. 
At the same time, we need to ensure 
the public that adequate safeguards 
are in place to prevent unnecessary 
abuses to animals and that everything 
that is reasonably possible is being 
done to decrease the pain that animals 
suffer during experimentation and 
testing. 

It is very likely that USDA could 
further improve their effectiveness in 
administrating the Animal Welfare 
Act if the improvements contained in 
this legislation are implemented. 

Mr. President, I ask that a summary 
of the bill and the text of the bill be 
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printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks and I 
urge my colleagues to support the leg- 
islation. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


S. 1233 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Improved Standards for Laboratory Ani- 
mals Act”. 

FINDINGS 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds that— 

(1) the use of animals has been instrumen- 
tal in certain research and education for ad- 
vancing knowledge of cures and treatments 
for diseases and injuries such afflict both 
humans and animals; 

(2) methods of testing that do not use ani- 
mals are being and continue to be developed 
which are faster, less expensive, and more 
accurate than traditional animal experi- 
ments for some purposes and further oppor- 
tunities exist for the development of these 
methods of testing; 

(3) measures which eliminate or minimize 
the unnecessary duplication of experiments 
on animals can result in more productive 
use of Federal funds; and 

(4) measures which help meet the public 
concern for laboratory animal care and 
treatment are important in assuring that re- 
search will continue to progress. 

STANDARDS AND CERTIFICATION PROCESS 

Sec, 3. (a) Section 13 of the Animal Wel- 
fare Act (7 U.S.C, 2143) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsections (b) 
through (d) as subsections (f) through (h), 
respectively; and 

(2) by striking out the first two sentences 
of subsection (a) and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: 

“(1) The Secretary shall promulgate 
standards to govern the humane handling, 
care, treatment, and transportation of ani- 
mals by dealers, research facilities, and ex- 
hibitors. 

“(2) The standards described in paragraph 
(1) shall include requirements— 

“(A) for handling, housing, feeding, water- 
ing, sanitation, ventilation, shelter from ex- 
tremes of weather and temperatures, and 
separation by species where the Secretary 
finds necessary for humane handling, care, 
or treatment of animals; and 

“(B) For exercise of dogs. 

“(3) In addition to the requirements under 
paragraph (2), the standards described in 
paragraph (1) shall, with respect to animals 
in research facilities include requirements— 

“(A) for animal care, treatment, and prac- 
tices in experimental procedures to ensure 
that animal pain and distress are minimized, 
including adequate veterinary care with the 
appropriate use of anesthetic, analgesic, 
tranquilizing drugs, or euthansia; 

“(B) that the principal investigator con- 
siders alternatives to any procedure likely to 
produce pain to or distress in an experimen- 
tal animal; 

“(C) in any practice which could cause 
pain to animals— 

“(i) that a doctor of veterinary medicine is 
consulted in the planning of such proce- 
dures; 

“(Gi) for the use of tranquilizers, analge- 
sics, and anesthetics; 

“(ii) for pre-surgical and post-surgical 
care by laboratory workers in accordance 
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with established veterinary medical and 
nursing procedures; 

“(iv) against the use of paralytics without 
anesthesia; and 

“(v) that the withholding of tranquilizers, 
anesthesia, analgesia, or euthanasia when 
scientifically necessary shall continue for 
only the necessary period of time; 

“(D) that no animal is used in more than 
one major operative experiment from which 
it is allowed to recover except in cases of— 

“(i) scientific necessity; or 

“(ii) other special circumstances are deter- 
mined by the Secretary; and 

“(E) that exceptions to such standards 
may be made only when specified by re- 
search protocol and that any such exception 
shall be detailed and justified in a report 
outlined under paragraph (7) and filed with 
the Institutional Animal Committee.”’. 

(b) Section 13(a) of such Act is further 
amended— 

(1) by designating the third and fourth 
sentences as paragraph (4); 

(2) by designating the fifth sentence as 
paragraph (5); and 

(3) by striking out the last sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(6) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
as authorizing the Secretary to promulgate 
rules, regulations, or orders with regard to 
the design, outlines, or guidelines of actual 
research or experimentation by a research 
facility: Provided, That the Secretary shall 
require every research facility to show that 
professionally acceptable standards govern- 
ing the care, treatment, and practices on 
animals are being followed by the research 
facility during research and experimenta- 
tion. 

“(7M A) The Secretary shall require, at 
least annually, every research facility to 
report that the provisions of this Act are 
being followed. 

“(B) In complying with subparagraph (A), 
the research facility shall provide— 

“(i) the details of any procedure which 
was likely to produce pain or distress in any 
animal and assurances demonstrating that 
the principal investigator considered alter- 
natives to those procedures; 

“Gi) assurances satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary that such facility is adhering to the 
standards described in this section; and 

“dii) an explanation for any deviation 
from the standards promulgated under this 
section. 

“(8) Paragraph (1) shall not prohibit any 
State (or a political subdivision of such 
State) from promulgating standards in addi- 
tion to those standards promulgated by the 
Secretary under paragraph (1).”. 

(c) Section 13 of such Act is further 
amended by inserting after subsection (a) 
the following new subsections: 

“(bX1) The Secretary shall require that 
each research facility establish at least one 
Institutional Animal Committee. Each Com- 
mittee shall be appointed by the chief exec- 
utive officer of each such research facility 
and shall be composed of not fewer than 
three members. Such members shall possess 
sufficient ability to assess animal care, 
treatment, and practices in experimental re- 
search as determined by the needs of the re- 
search facility. Of the members of the Com- 
mittee— 

“(A) at least one member shall be a doctor 
of veterinary medicine; 

“(B) at least one member shall not be af- 
filiated in any way with such facility other 
than as a member of the Committee, shall 
not be a member of the immediate family of 
a person who is affiliated with such facility, 
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and shall be responsible for representing so- 
ciety’s concerns regarding the welfare of the 
animal subjects; and 

“(C) in those cases where the Committee 
consists of more than three members, not 
more than three members shall be from the 
same administrative unit of such facility. 

“(2) A quorum shall be required for all 
formal actions of the Committee, including 
inspections under paragraph (3), 

“(3) The Committee shall inspect at least 
semiannually all animal study areas and 
animal facilities of such research facility 
and review as part of the inspection— 

“(A) practices involving pain to animals, 
and 

“(B) the condition of animals, 
to ensure compliance with the provisions of 
this Act and that pain and distress to ani- 
mals is minimized. Exceptions to the re- 
quirement of inspection of such study areas 
may be made by the Secretary if animals 
are studies in their natural environment and 
the study area is prohibitive to easy access. 

“(4)(A) The Committee shall file an in- 
spection certification report of each inspec- 
tion at the research facility. Such report 
shall— 

“(i) be signed by a majority of the Com- 
mittee members involved in the inspection; 

“(i) include reports of any violation of the 
standards promulgated, or assurances re- 
quired, by the Secretary, including any defi- 
cient conditions of animal care or treat- 
ment, any deviations of research practices 
from originally approved proposals that ad- 
versely affect animal welfare, any notifica- 
tion to the facility regarding such condi- 
tions, and any corrections made thereafter; 

“Gii) include any minority views of the 
Committee; and 

“(iv) include any other information perti- 
nent to the activities of the Committee. 

“(B) Such report shall remain on file for 
at least three years at the research facility 
and shall be available for inspection by the 
Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service 
of the Department of Agriculture and any 
funding Federal agency. 

“(C) In order to give the research facility 
an opportunity to correct any deficiencies or 
deviations discovered by reason of para- 
graph (3), the Committee shall notify the 
administrative representative of the re- 
search facility of any deficiencies or devi- 
ations from the provisions of this Act. If, 
after notification and an opportunity for 
correction, such deficiencies or deviations 
remain uncorrected, the Committee shall 
notify (in writing) the Animal and Plant 
Health Inspection Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the funding Feder- 
al agency of such deficiencies or deviations. 

“(5) The inspection results shall be avail- 
able to Department of Agriculture inspec- 
tors for review during inspections. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture inspectors shall for- 
ward any committee inspection records 
which include reports of uncorrected defi- 
ciencies or deviations to the Animal and 
Plant Health Inspection Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and any funding 
Federal agency of the project with respect 
to which such uncorrected deficiencies and 
deviations occurred. 

“(cX1) The research facility shall provide 
for annual training for scientists, animal 
technicians, and other pcrsonnel involved 
with animal care and treatment in such fa- 
cility. Such training shall include instruc- 
tion on— 

“(A) the humane practice of animal main- 
tenance and experimentation; 
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“(B) research or testing methods that 
minimize or eliminate the use of animals or 
limit animal] pain or distress; and 

“(C) utilization of the information service 
at the National Agricultural Library, estab- 
lished under subsection (d). 

“(2) Research facilities shall inform their 
employees of the provisions of this Act and 
shall inform such employees to report any 
violations of such provisions. Any such em- 
ployee may not be discriminated against on 
grounds that such employee reported a vio- 
lation of such provisions, 

“(d) The Secretary shall establish an in- 
formation service at the National Agricul- 
tural Library. Such service shall, in coopera- 
tion with the National Library of Medicine, 
provide information— 

“(1) pertinent to employee training; 

“(2) which could prevent unintended du- 
plication of animal experimentation as de- 
termined by the needs of the research facili- 
ty; and 

“(3) on improved methods of animal ex- 
perimentation, including methods which 
could— 

“(A) reduce or replace animal use; and 

“(B) minimize pain and distress to ani- 
mals, such as anesthetic and analgesic pro- 
cedures, 

“(e) In any case in which the funding Fed- 
eral agency determines that conditions of 
animal care, treatment, or practice in a par- 
ticular project have not been in compliance 
with standards promulgated under this Act, 
despite notification by the Secretary or the 
funding Federal agency to the research fa- 
cility and an opportunity for correction, 
such agency shall suspend or revoke Federal 
support for the project. Any research facili- 
ty losing Federal support as a result of ac- 
tions taken under the preceding sentence 
shall have the right of appeal as provided in 
sections 701 through 706 of title 5, United 
States Code.”’. 


INSPECTIONS 


Sec. 4. Section 16(a) of the Animal Wel- 
fare Act (7 U.S.C. 2146(a)) is amended by in- 
serting after the first sentence the follow- 


“The Secretary shall inspect each re- 
search facility at least once each year and, 
in the case of deficiencies or deviations from 
the standards promulgated under this Act, 
shall conduct such follow-up inspections as 
may be necessary until all deficiencies or de- 
viations from such standards are correct- 
ed.”. 


PENALTY FOR RELEASE OF TRADE SECRETS 


Sec. 5. The Animal Welfare Act (7 U.S.C. 
2131-2156) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following section: 

“Sec. 27. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
member of the Institutional Animal Com- 
mittee to release any confidential informa- 
tion of the research facility, including any 
information that concerns or relates to— 

“(1) the trade secrets, processes, oper- 
ations, style of work, or apparatus, or 

“(2) to the identity, confidential statistical 
data, amount or source of any income, prof- 
its, losses, or expenditures of the research 
facility. 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any member 
of such Committee— 

“(1) to use or attempt to use to his advan- 
tage, or 

“(2) to reveal to any other person, any in- 
formation which is entitled to protection as 
confidential information under subsection 
(a). 

“(c) A violation of subsection (a) or (b) is 
punishable by— 
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“(1) removal from such Committee, and 

*(2)(A) a fine of not more than $1,000 and 
imprisonment of not more than one year, or 

“(B) if such violation is willful, a fine of 
not more than $10,000 and imprisonment of 
not more than three years. 

“(d) Any person, including any research 
facility, injured in its business or property 
by reason of a violation of this section may 
recover all actual and consequential dam- 
ages sustained by such person and the cost 
ot the suit including a reasonable attorney's 
ee. 

““(e) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to affect any other rights that any 
such person may have, nor shall subsection 
(d) be construed to limit the exercise of any 
such rights arising out of or relating to a 
violation of subsection (a) and (b).”. 


INCREASED PENALTIES FOR VIOLATION OF THE 
ACT 

Sec. 6. Subsection (b) of section 19 of the 
Animal Welfare Act (7 U.S.C. 2149(b)) is 
amended— 

(1) in the first sentence by striking out 
“$1,000 for each such violation" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$2,500 for each such vio- 
lation”; and 

(2) in the sixth sentence by striking out 
“$500 for each offense” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$1,000 for each offense”. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 7. (a) Section 2(e) of the Animal Wel- 
fare Act (7 U.S.C. 2132(e)) is amended by 
adding after “The term ‘research facility’ 
means” the following: “each department, 
agency, or instrumentality of the United 
States which uses live animals for research 
or experimentation,”’. 

(b) Section 2 of such Act is further 
amended by redesignating subsections (f) 
through (j) as subsections (j) through (n), 
respectively and by inserting after subsec- 
tion (e) the following new subsections: 

“(f) The term ‘Federal agency’ means an 
Executive agency as such term is defined in 
section 105 of title 5, United States Code, 
and with respect to any research facility 
means the agency from which the research 
facility receives a Federal award for the con- 
duct of research, experimentation, or test- 
ing, involving the use of animals; 

“(g) The term ‘Federal award for the con- 
duct of research, experimentation, or test- 
ing, involving the use of animals’ means any 
mechanism (grant, award, loan, contract, or 
cooperative agreement) under which Feder- 
al funds are provided to support the con- 
duct of such research; 

“(h) The term ‘quorum’ means a majority 
of the Committee members; 

“(i) The term ‘Committee’ means the In- 
stitutional Animal Committee established 
under section 13(c);”. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Src. 8. This Act shall take effect one year 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 
SUMMARY OF ANIMAL WELFARE Act [AWA] 
AMENDMENT 


RESEARCH STANDARDS 


The Secretary of Agriculture shall pro- 
mulgate standards for animal care; treat- 
ment and practices; standards to minimize 
pain; and for exercise of dogs. 

CERTIFICATION PROCESS 

Facilities will report annually that they 
are in compliance with the AWA and pro- 
vide in its’ justification of the research: a 
description of painful procedures and indi- 
cate that alternatives have been considered, 
assurance that standards to minimize pain 
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are being adhered to; an explanation of any 
deviations from the standards, 
RESEARCH REVIEW 

Establishes an institutional Animal Com- 
mittee appointed by the research facility 
which will include one member who repre- 
sents society’s concerns for the welfare of 
animal subjects and a veterinarian. Includes 
trade secret protection. 

COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES/INCREASED 
ENFORCEMENT 

The committee will conduct semi-annual 
inspections; file reports with the research 
facility; and notify the institutions and ap- 
propriate federal authorities of violations. If 
a facility, given the opportunity to correct 
violations, does not adhere to the AWA, fed- 
eral agencies are directed to suspend or 
revoke funding. The USDA Animal and 
Plant Health Inspection Service (APHIS) 
would be required to inspect facilities at 
least once a year, with follow-up visits until 
violations are corrected. APHIS would be re- 
quired to inspect federal facilities. 

INFORMATION SERVICE 

Establishes an information service at the 
National Agricultural Library to work in 
conjunction with the National Library of 
Medicine to provide information on im- 
proved methods of experimentation. The 
data base will be made available on a volun- 
tary basis to researchers and will focus on 
reducing or replacing animal use, minimiz- 
ing pain and distress and preventing unin- 
tentional duplication of animal experimen- 
tation. Requires facilities to provide for in- 
struction of personnel involved in animal 
care and treatment. 

PENALTIES 

Awarding agencies may suspend or revoke 
grants when facilities have been negligent 
of humane treatment despite notification. 
Fines for violators of the AWA will be in- 
creased. 

By Mr. SIMPSON (for himself 
and Mr. SPECTER): 

S. 1235. A bill to reorganize the func- 
tions of the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission by abolishing the Commission 
and, in its place, establishing the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Agency, in order to 
promote more effective and efficient 
nuclear licensing and regulation; to 
the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works. 

NUCLEAR REGULATION REORGANIZATION ACT 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing the “Nuclear Regula- 
tion Reorganization Act of 1985,” for 
the purpose of abolishing the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission, and in its 
place, establishing an independent reg- 
ulatory entity, the Nuclear Regulation 
Agency. This new agency would be 
headed by a single administrator and 
would be responsible for carrying out 
those licensing and regulatory func- 
tions now exercised by the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission. 

When I first arrived in the Senate in 
January 1979, Mr. President, I as- 
sumed the role of ranking minority 
member of the Subcommittee on Nu- 
clear Regulation of the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works. What 
appeared to me at the time, was a leg- 
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islative responsibility for which I 
would have the luxury of devoting a 
good deal of time in learning the com- 
plicated issues involving this Nation’s 
commercial nuclear power industry. It 
didn’t pan out that way. The task 
quickly became a major focus of many 
Americans and everyone in the Con- 
gress, as we all witnessed the “Three 
Mile Island Accident” unfold in Penn- 
Sylvania in late March 1979. 

After that incident and before I 
really knew it, I was on a helicopter 
with my good friend and colleague, 
Senator Hart—who was, at the time, 
the chairman of the Nuclear Regula- 
tion Subcommittee—winging our way 
up to Pennsylvania to witness ‘‘first- 
hand” those unsettling days immedi- 
ately following the accident. 

Since that time, of course, this Na- 
tion’s commercial nuclear power in- 
dusty and the agency that was estab- 
lished in 1975 for the purpose of regu- 
lating that industry, the Nuclear Reg- 
ulatory Commission, have been tested 
by the most difficult of times. For the 
commercial nuclear power industry, 
we have witnessed a major retrench- 
ment, with no new reactor orders sub- 
mitted since 1978. Reactors originally 
planned in the early 1970’s, in the 
midst of the oil crises that this coun- 
try experienced, are not working their 
way through the licensing pipeline, 
battered by the high interest rates 
that resulted in skyrocketing construc- 
tion costs and by the failure of many 
utilities to devote the careful scrutiny 
which is so very essential to the con- 
struction and operation of a nuclear 
powerplant. 

On the regulatory side, the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission has struggled 
to regain its posture as a credible, dis- 
ciplined, and effective regulator. Faced 
with mounting criticism from all quar- 
ters, the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion has attempted to steer a steady 
and straight course through some 
pretty heavy seas that have plagued 
the Commission from virtually the day 
that it was established. 

Throughout all of this, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have observed with great inter- 
est and ever increasing concern—for 
the past 4% years as chairman of the 
Nuclear Regulation Subcommittee—as 
we have lost ground in the struggle to 
restore the credibility and stability of 
the nuclear power industry and the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission. In 
the absence of full public confidence 
in both the commercial nuclear power 
industry and in the agency that is 
charged with regulating that industry, 
we shall never succeed in realizing the 
potential that nuclear power holds for 
us—and it distresses me to report that, 
in the absence of fundamental change 
in our approach to the regulation of 
nuclear power in this country, I hon- 
estly feel that we will never overcome 
the problems facing us today. It is for 
that reason, Mr. President, that I am 
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proposing today a fundamental 
change—an important improvement, 
in my view—in our approach to regu- 
lating commercial nuclear power. We 
would do this by abolishing the “‘colle- 
gial” Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
and, in its place, we would establish an 
agency headed by a single administra- 
tor. 
BACKGROUND 

The Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion’s roots go back to 1946, when the 
Congress established the 5-member 
Atomic Energy Commission and 
charged it with the responsibility to 
oversee the development and manage- 
ment of nuclear weapons. Congress es- 
tablished this “independent regulatory 
commission” to ensure that the far- 
reaching policy decisions associated 
with this country’s nuclear weapons 
program were not the responsibility of 
a single individual, but rather would 
be made after the collegial, delibera- 
tive discussions of a 5-member commis- 
sion, drawn from many and diverse 
backgrounds. 

When the Congress opened the door 
for the commercial development of nu- 
clear power in 1954, the collegial body 
was retained. As it turned out, howev- 
er, the principal focus of the AEC con- 
tinued to be upon the development of 
nuclear weapons, and to an increasing 
degree, on the development of a com- 
mercial nuclear power industry. To a 
large extent, those functions involving 
the licensing and regulation of nuclear 
power were carried out within the 
AEC by the AEC staff, with a very 
minimal involvement of the five- 
member collegial commission. 

In 1975, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion was abolished and the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission was then es- 
tablished to assume the licensing and 
regulatory responsibilities of the 
former AEC. At the time, two major 
advantages were cited in support of 
the “collegial approach:” First, an in- 
dependent regulatory commission, 
such as the NRC, would be insulated 
from undue executive branch interfer- 
ence, and thereby the agency would be 
enabled to function in a truly inde- 
pendent capacity; and second, a five- 
member collegial body would provide a 
diversity of views and philosophies 
and opinions consensus decisionmak- 
ing. 

Today, 10 years after the Congress 
formally constituted the Nuclear Reg- 
ulatory Commission and charged it 
with the responsibility for regulating 
the commercial nuclear power indus- 
try on a “collegial” basis, we now see 
the results. 

The principal advantage of the origi- 
nal Commission approach—the value 
of bringing diverse views to bear, in a 
collegial context, on the licensing and 
regulatory issues facing the Commis- 
sion, has all but been hopelessly lost. 
The Commissioners simply do not 
communicate with one another. This 
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is nowhere near what the American 
public expects and deserves. We have a 
“collegial body that doesn’t college”! 
Former Commissioner Victor Gi- 
linsky—a thoughtful and effective 
man—who served on the Commission 
from 1975 through 1984, testified 
before the Subcommittee on Nuclear 
Regulation that “the interaction be- 
tween the Commissioners has dwin- 
dled over the past several years, with 
little interchange of ideas or collective 
decisionmaking taking place.” 

As a most unfortunate consequence 
of this failure of effective communica- 
tion, the Commission has failed to 
come to grips with many major policy 
issues, such as safety goals, a standard- 
ization policy, the Three Mile Island 
Unit No. 1 restart issue and a backfit- 
ting policy. Instead of establishing a 
comprehensive and uniform policy on 
these and other issues, the Commis- 
sion ends up only addressing these 
concerns in the context of individual 
adjudicatory proceedings—with the 
Commission’s licensing boards and 
appeal panel taking the lead responsi- 
bility for formulating policy in the 
context of individual cases. This, in 
turn, has generated an amazingly com- 
plex legal system at the Commission— 
with lawyers hired, in turn, to “make 
it work.” 

Beyond that, this “collegial” body is 
almost isolated from their own staff in 
those instances where adjudicatory 
proceedings are pending before the 


NRC. As the ultimate “supreme court” 
for all of these adjudicatory proceed- 
ings, the Commissioners cannot legally 
discuss the substance of ending adjudi- 
cations with staff members who are in- 
volved as a party to those proceedings. 


Unfortunately, the Commission has 
taken this separation of functions con- 
cept far beyond what even the Admin- 
istrative Procedures Act requires and, 
as a result, the Commission has only 
severely limited communications with 
staff on important safety matters. 
Finally, the collegial approach has 
resulted in the lack of any real respon- 
sibility to be vested in a single member 
to carry out a decision, and a corre- 
sponding lack of any real accountabil- 
ity by any single individual for the de- 
cisions that are made—or not made. 
This pernicious and confounding dif- 
fusion of responsibility and account- 
ability, at a moment of time when vir- 
tually all “collegial” decisionmaking 
has essentially stopped anyway, has 
resulted in not only the appearance 
but the clear and documented reality 
of indecisive, inefficient, and ineffec- 
tive regulation of the commercial nu- 
clear power industry—the worst of all 
possible worlds. The Commissioners 
are fine and honest people, but they 
cannot succeed in performing their 
tasks. I have come to know them all 
and I admire them greatly. They work 
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hard—but are trapped in a feckless ex- 
ercise. 
SUMMARY OF THE BILL 

It is for these reasons, Mr. President, 
that I am introducing legislation to 
convert the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission to an agency headed by a 
single administrator. The Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission is virtually 
the last Federal agency, with the ex- 
ception of the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission, where critical 
public health and safety responsibil- 
ities—that in many cases require 
prompt and decisive action—are under- 
taken by a “collegial body.” The Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency, the 
Federal Aviation Administration, the 
Food and Drug Administration and 
many others all function quite effec- 
tively, independently, and with the 
benefit of considerable “diversity of 
opinions,” even though headed by a 
“single administrator.” It is now time 
for us, Mr. President, to consider this 
option very seriously for the proper 
and responsible regulation of commer- 
cial nuclear power in this country. 

The legislation which I am introduc- 
ing establishes a new agency, the “‘Nu- 
clear Regulation Agency,” to be ad- 
ministered by a Director who will be 
appointed by the President, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. In 
addition, the bill provides for a Presi- 
dentially appointed Deputy Director, 
and Presidentially appointed Assistant 
Directors, one each for the four 
present functions of nuclear reactor 
regulation, inspection and enforce- 
ment, nuclear material safety, and re- 
search. All functions, duties, and re- 
sponsibilities of the Nuclear Regula- 
tory Commission are then to be trans- 
ferred to this new Agency. 

I would ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that a copy of the bill be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
following my remarks, and I urge my 
colleagues to give their thoughtful 
personal attention to this issue as we 
embark on our consideration of this 
bill. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1235 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Nuclear Regulation Reorganization Act of 
1985”. 

DECLARATION OF PURPOSES 

Sec. 2. The Congress declares that— 

(1) a clear and coordinated national policy 
for the development, use, and regulation of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes, in ac- 
cordance with the objectives of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is in the 
best interest of the general welfare and the 
common defense and security of this 
Nation; and 

(2) to best achieve these objectives, im- 
provements in the effectiveness and effi- 
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ciency of the current approach to the licens- 
ing and regulation of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes are required. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) the term “Agency” means the Nuclear 
Regulation Agency established under sec- 
tion 4; and 

(2) the term “Director” means the Direc- 
tor of the Nuclear Regulation Agency ap- 
pointed under section 5(a). 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NUCLEAR REGULATION 
AGENCY 


Sec. 4. (a) There is established as an inde- 
pendent regulatory agency of the Govern- 
ment the Nuclear Regulation Agency (here- 
inafter in this Act referred to as the 
“Agency”). The Agency shall succeed the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission in exist- 
ence on the day before the effective date of 
this Act. 

(b) For purposes of chapter 9 of such title, 
the Agency is an independent regulatory 
agency. 

OFFICERS 


Sec. 5. (a) The Agency shall be adminis- 
tered by a Director, who shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The Director 
shall carry out all functions transferred to 
the Agency by this Act and shall have au- 
thority and control over all personnel, pro- 
grams, and activities of the Agency. 

(b) There shall be in the Agency a Deputy 
Director, who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The Deputy Director 
shall perform such functions as the Director 
shall prescribe. The Deputy Director shall 
act for and perform the functions of the Di- 
rector during the absence or disability of 
the Director, or in the event of a vacancy in 
the office of the Director. 

(c) There shall be in the Agency not to 
exceed four Assistant Directors, one each 
for nuclear reactor regulation, inspection 
and enforcement, nuclear material safety, 
and research, who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The Assistant Directors 
shall perform such functions as the Director 
shall prescribe. The Director shall designate 
the order in which the Assistant Directors 
shall act for and perform the functions of 
the director during the absence or disability 
of the Director or the Deputy Director, or 
in the event of vacancies in all of those of- 
fices. 

(d)(1) Section 5313 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“Director, Nuclear Regulation Agency.”’. 

(2) Section 5314 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“Deputy Director, 
Agency.”. 

(3) Section 5316 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“Assistant Administrators, Nuclear Regu- 
lation Agency.”. 

ABOLITION OF NUCLEAR REGULATORY 
COMMISSION 

Sec. 6. The Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion is hereby abolished. Section 201, 203, 
204, 205, and 209 of the Energy Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1974, as amended, are repealed. 
TRANSFER AND ALLOCATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

AND PERSONNEL 

Sec. 7. The personnel employed and the 

assets, liabilities, contracts, property, 
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records, and unexpended balances of appro- 
priations, authorization, allocations, and 
other funds employed, held used, arising 
from, available, or to be made available, in 
connection with the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission and the functions transferred 
under this Act, are, subject to section 1531 
of title 31, United States Code, transferred 
to the Agency for appropriate allocation. 


EFFECT ON PERSONNEL 


Sec. 8. (a) The transfer of personnel pur- 
suant to this Act shall not cause any such 
employee to be separated or reduced in 
grade or compensation for one year after 
the date of such transfer. 

(b) Any person who, on the day before the 
effective date of this Act, held a position 
compensated in accordance with the Execu- 
tive Schedule prescribed in chapter 53 of 
title 5, United States Code, and who, with- 
out a break in service, is appointed in the 
Agency to a position having duties compara- 
ble to those performed immediately preced- 
ing his appointment, shall continue to be 
compensated in his new position at not less 
than the rate provided for his previous posi- 
tion for the duration of his service in his 
new position. 


INCIDENTAL TRANSFERS 


Sec. 9. (a) The Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, at such time or 
times as the Director shall provide, may 
make such determinations as may be neces- 
sary with regard to the transfer of the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission pursuant to 
this Act and the transfer of functions under 
this Act, and to make such additional inci- 
dental dispositions of personnel, assets, li- 
abilities, grants, contracts, property, 
records, and unexpended balances of appro- 
priation, authorization, allocations, and 
other funds held, using, arising from, avail- 
able to, or to be made available in connec- 
tion with the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion and the functions transferred under 
this Act, as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. The Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget shall 
provide for such further measures and dis- 
positions as may be necessary to effectuate 
the purposes of this Act. 

(b) After consultation with the Director of 
the Office of Personnel Management, the 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget is authorized, at such time as the Di- 
rector of the Office of Management and 
Budget provides, to make such determina- 
tions as may be necessary with regard to the 
transfer of positions within the Senior Ex- 
ecutive Service in connection with the trans- 
fer of the Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
pursuant to this Act and the transfer of 
functions under this Act. 


SAVINGS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 10. (a) All orders, determinations, 
rules, regulations, permits, contracts, certifi- 
cates, licenses, and privileges— 

(1) which have been issued, made, grant- 
ed, or allowed to become effective by the 
President, the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion, or any court of competent jurisdiction, 
in the performance of functions which are 
transferred under this Act; and 

(2) which are in effect at the time this Act 
takes effect, 


shall continue in effect according to their 
terms until modified, terminated, supersed- 
ed, set aside, or repealed by the President, 
the Director, a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, or by operation of law. 

(bX 1) The provisions of this Act shall not 
affect any proceedings pending at the time 
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this Act takes effect before the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission with respect to 
functions transferred under this Act; but 
such proceedings, to the extent that they 
relate to functions so transferred, may be 
continued before the Agency. Orders may 
be issued in such proceedings, appeals may 
be taken therefrom, and payments may be 
made pursuant to such orders, as if this Act 
had not been enacted; and orders issued in 
any such proceedings may continue in effect 
until modified, terminated, superseded, or 
repealed by the Administrator, by a court of 
competent jurisdiction, or by operation of 
law. 

(2) The Director is authorized to promul- 
gate regulations providing for the orderly 
transfer of proceedings continued under 
paragraph (1) to the Agency. 

(c) Except as provided in subsection (e)— 

(1) the provisions of this Act shall not 
affect actions commenced prior to the date 
this Act takes effect, and 

(2) in all such actions proceedings shall be 
had, appeals taken, and judgments ren- 
dered, in the same manner and effect as if 
this Act had not been enacted. 

(d) No action or other proceeding com- 
menced by or against any officer in his offi- 
cial capacity as an officer of the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission shall abate by 
reason of the enactment of this Act. No 
cause of action by or against the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission or functions trans- 
ferred under this Act, or by or against any 
officer thereof in his official capacity shall 
abate by reason of the enactment of this 
Act. Causes of action and actions or other 
proceedings with respect to any function 
transferred under this Act or with respect 
to the Nuclear Regulatory Commission, may 
be asserted by or against the United States 
or an official of the Agency, as may be ap- 
propriate, and, in an action pending when 
this Act takes effect, the court may at any 
time, on its own motion or that of any 
party, enter an order which will give effect 
to the provisions of this subsection. 

(e) If, before the date on which this Act 
takes effect, the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission, or any officer thereof in the official 
capacity of such officer, is a party to an 
action, anc under this Act such action shall 
be continued with the Director or other ap- 
propriate official of the Agency, as the case 
may be, substituted or added as a party. 

(f) Orders and actions of the Director in 
the exercise of the functions transferred 
under this Act shall be subject to judicial 
review to the same extent and in the same 
manner as if such orders and actions had 
been by the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion in exercising such functions immediate- 
ly preceding their transfer. Any statutory 
requirements relating to notice, hearings, 
actions upon the record, or administrative 
review that apply to any functions trans- 
ferred under this Act shall apply to the ex- 
ercise of such functions by the Director. 


REFERENCE 


Sec. 11. With respect to any function 
transferred under this Act and exercised 
after the effective date of this Act, any ref- 
erence in any other law, or in any rule, regu- 
lation, certificate, directive, instruction, or 
other official paper in force on the effective 
date of this Act to the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission shall be deemed to refer and 
apply to the Agency or the Director. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 12. This Act shall take effect one 
hundred and twenty days after the date of 
its enactment, or on such earlier date as the 
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President may prescribe and publish in the 
Federal Register, except that at any time on 
or after the date of enactment of this Act, 
any of the officers provided for in section 5 
may be nominated and appointed, as provid- 
ed in this Act. Funds available to the Nucle- 
ar Regulatory Commission may, with the 
approval of the President, be used to pay 
the compensation and expenses of any offi- 
cer appointed pursuant to this section and 
other transitional and planning expenses as- 
sociated with the establishment of the 
Agency until such time as funds for such 
purposes are otherwise available. 


By Mr. THURMOND (for him- 
self, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. LAXALT, 
and Mr. KENNEDY) (by re- 
quest): 

S. 1236. A bill to amend title 18 of 
the United States Code and other laws 
to make minor or technical amend- 
ments to provisions enacted by the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 
1984, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

MINOR AND TECHNICAL CHANGES TO THE 

COMPREHENSIVE CRIME CONTROL ACT OF 1984 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, at 
the request of the Department of Jus- 
tice, I am introducing today a package 
of technical and minor changes to the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 
1984. Joining me as original cospon- 
sors of this bill are Senator JOSEPH R. 
BIDEN, JR., the ranking minority 
member of the Judiciary Committee; 
Senator PAUL LAXALT, the chairman of 
the Criminal Law Subcommittee; and 
Senator Tep KENNEDY. 

The Comprehensive Crime Control 
Act of 1984 was the product of consid- 
erable deliberation and effort in all 
three branches of Government, in ad- 
dition to input from scores of interest- 
ed parties. During the 7 months fol- 
lowing its enactment, its operation in 
practice has exposed the need for 
some technical amendments and other 
minor adjustments. For instance, last 
month, we passed legislation which 
would facilitate the operation of the 
Sentencing Commission, by permitting 
the appointment of senior status 
judges and authorizing the Adminis- 
trative Office of the U.S. Courts to 
make an initial budget request. In ad- 
dition, due to a clerical error, certain 
portions of the bill relating to the 
DEA, which were passed by the House 
and Senate, were not included in the 
bill signed by the President and need 
to be reinstated. 

The bill which I am introducing 
today represents the proposal by the 
Justice Department to address the 
minor and technical problems that 
have been encountered in the imple- 
mentation of the act. We will carefully 
examine these suggestions, and I hope 
that we will be able to process a non- 
controversial bill as expeditiously as 
possible. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the bill I am intro- 
ducing at the request of the adminis- 
tration, the letter of transmittal from 
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the Department of Justice, and their 
section-by-section analysis be included 
in the Recorp following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


BAIL (CHAPTER I) 


Section 1. (a) Paragraph (1) of section 
3142(f) of title 18 of the United States Code 
is amended by— 

(1) deleting the word “or” before subpara- 
graph (D); 

(2) redesignating subparagraph (D) as sub- 
paragraph (E); and 

(3) inserting a new subparagraph (D) as 
follows: 

“(D) an offense that is a felony punish- 
able under 18 U.S.C. 844, 18 U.S.C. 924, 18 
U.S.C. App. 1202, 26 U.S.C. 5685, or 26 
U.S.C. 5871; or”. 

(b) Subparagraph (E) of section 3142(f)(1) 
of title 18 of the United States Code, as re- 
designated by this section, is amended by— 

(1) striking out the words “any felony 
committed after the person had been con- 
victed of two or more prior offenses” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “any felony if the 
person has been convicted of two or more 
offenses”; 

(2) inserting before the semicolon “‘, 
combination of such offenses’’; and 

(3) striking “(C)” both places it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof “(D)”. 

cc) Subparagraph (A) of section 3142(f)(2) 
of title 18 of the United States Code is 
amended by inserting the word “or” after 
the semicolon. 

(d) Subsection (f) of section 3142 of title 
18 of the United States Code is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“The hearing may be reopened, before or 
after a determination by the judicial officer, 
at any time prior to trial if the judicial offi- 
cer finds that information exists that was 
not known to the movant at the time of the 
hearing and that has a material bearing on 
the issue whether there are conditions of re- 
lease that will reasonably assure the appear- 
ance of the person as required and the 
safety of any other person and the commu- 
nity.”’. 


ora 


SENTENCING (CHAPTER IT) 
FINES 
Sec. 2. (a) Part I of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting after 
chapter 27 the following new chapter: 


“CHAPTER 28—DEFAULT ON FINE 


“Sec. 
“562. Criminal default on fine. 


“§ 562. Criminal default on fine 


“(a) Whoever, having been sentenced to 
pay a fine or penalty, willfully does not pay 
an amount due— 

“(1) in the case of an individual, shall be 
fined not more than the greater of $100,000 
or twice the unpaid balance of the fine or 
penalty, or imprisoned not more than one 
year, or both; and 

““(2) in the case of a person other than an 
individual, shall be fined not more than the 
greater of $250,000 or twice the unpaid bal- 
ance of the fine or penalty. 

“(b) It is a defense to a prosecution under 
subsection (a)(1) of this section that the in- 
dividual was unable to make the payment 
because of such individual's responsibility to 
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provide necessities for such individual or 
other individuals financially dependent 
upon such individual. The defendant has 
the burden of establishing the defense 
under this subsection by a preponderance of 
the evidence.”’. 

(b) The chapter analysis for part I of title 
18 of the United States Code is amended by 
adding after the item relating to chapter 27 
the following: 


“28. Default on fine 


(c) Chapter 229 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out sec- 
tion 3621. 

(d) The sectional analysis for chapter 229 
of title 18 of the United States Code is 
amended by striking out: “3621. Criminal 
default on fine.”’. 

Sec. 3. Subsection (a) of section 212 of the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 1984 is 
amended in subsection (a) of section 3559 of 
title 18 of the United States Code by adding 
at the end thereof the following: “A Class B 
or C misdemeanor, or an infraction, is a 
petty offense.”’. 

Sec. 4. Subsection (a) of section 212 of the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 1984 is 
amended in subchapter C of chapter 227 of 
title 18 of the United States Code by 
making it read as follows: 

“Subchapter C—Fines 
“Sec. 
“3571. Sentence of fine. 
“3572. Imposition of a sentence of fine. 
“3573. Modification or remission of fine. 
“3574. Implementation of a sentence of fine. 
“SUBCHAPTER C—FINES 
“§ 3571. Sentence of fine 


“(a) In GeNERAL.—A defendant who has 
been found guilty of an offense may be sen- 
tenced to pay a fine. 

“(b) AUTHORIZED Fines.—Except to the 
extent that a greater amount is specified in 
the section setting forth the offense, and 
except as otherwise provided in this chap- 
ter, the authorized fines are— 

“(1) if the defendant is an individual— 

“(A) for a felony, not more than $250,000; 

‘(B) for a misdemeanor resulting in the 
loss of human life, not more than $250,000; 

“(C) for any other Class A misdemeanor 
not more than $100,000; 

(D) for any other Class B or C misde- 
meanor, not more than $5,000; and 

“(E) for an infraction, not more than 
$1,000; and 

“(2) if the defendant is an organization— 

*(A) for a felony, not more than $500,000; 

“(B) for a misdemeanor resulting in the 
loss of human life, not more than $500,000; 

“(C) for any other Class A misdemeanor, 
not more than $100,000; 

“(D) for any other Class B or C misde- 
meanor, not more than $10,000; and 

‘“(E) for an infraction, not more than 
$5,000. 

“(c) ALTERNATE AUTHORIZED FINE.—If the 
defendant derives pecuniary gain from the 
offense, or if the offense results in pecuni- 
ary loss to another person, the defendant 
may be fined, in lieu of the amount author- 
ized in subsection (b), not more than the 
greater of twice the gross gain or twice the 
gross loss, unless imposition of such a fine 
would unduly complicate or prolong the sen- 
tencing process. 

“§ 3572. Imposition of a sentence of fine 

“(a) Factors To BE CONSIDERED IN IMPOS- 
ING Frne.—The court, in determining wheth- 
er to impose a fine, and, if a fine is to be im- 
posed, in determining the amount of the 
fine, the time for payment, and the method 
of payment, shall consider— 
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“(1) the factors set forth in ‘section 
3553(a), to the extent they are applicable, 
including, with regard to— 

“(A) the circumstances of the offense 
under section 3553(a), the desirability of de- 
priving the defendant of any pecuniary 
gain, and of compensating the victim for 
any pecuniary loss; and 

“(B) the characteristics of the defendant 
under section 3553(a), the ability of the de- 
fendant to pay the fine in view of the de- 
fendant’s income, earning capacity, and fi- 
nancial resources and, if the defendant isan 
organization, the size of the organization; 


“(2) the burden that payment of the fine | 


will impose on the defendant, on any person 
who is financially dependent on the defend- 
ant, and on any other person who would be 
responsible for the welfare of any person fi- 
nancially dependent on the defendant, rela- 
tive to the burden that other kinds of sen- 
tences would impose; 

“(3) any restitution made by the defend- 
ant to the victim of the offense, and any ob- 
ligation imposed upon the defendant to 
make restitution to the victim of the of- 
fense; 

“(4) the likelihood of the defendant’s 
passing on to other persons the expense of 
the fine; | 

“(5) if the defendant is an organization, 
any measure taken by the organization to 
discipline the individuals responsible for the 
offense and to prevent a recurrence of such 
an offense; and 

“(6) any other pertinent equitable consid- 
eration. 


If the court orders that the defendant make 
restitution to a victim of the offense pursu- 
ant to the provisions of section 3556, the 
court shall sentence the defendant to pay a 
fine only to the extent that the payment 
will not impair the ability of the defendant 
to make restitution. 

“(b) LIMIT ON AGGREGATE OF MULTIPLE 
FinEs.—Except as otherwise expressly pro- 
vided, the aggregate of fines authorized 
under section 3571(b) that a court may 
impose on a defendant at the same time for 
different offenses that arise from a common 
scheme or plan, and that do not cause sepa- 
rable or distinguishable kinds of harm or 
damage, is twice the amount imposable for 
the most serious offense. 

“(c) TIME AND METHOD OF PAYMENT.—Pay- 
ment of a fine is due immediately unless the 
court, at the time of sentencing, directs pay- 
ment— 

“(1) by a specified date within five years 
of the date of sentencing; or 

“(2) pursuant to a specified installment 
schedule ending within five years of the 
date of sentencing. 


In computing a five-year period under this 
subsection, any period during which the de- 
fendant is imprisoned shall be excluded. 

“(d) ASSURANCE OF PAYMENT.—In order to 
assure payment of a fine— 

“(1) the court, at the time of sentencing or 
at any later time, if it finds by a preponder- 
ance of the information that the defendant 
has the present ability to pay a fine, may 
direct imprisonment of the defendant until 
the fine is paid; and 

“(2) the court, if it decides to stay a sen- 
tence to pay a fine pending appeal, shall, in 
the absence of exceptional circumstances, 
enter an order— 

“(A) requiring the defendant, pending 
appeal, to deposit the entire amount of the 
fine, or the amount that will become due 
under any specified installment schedule 
during the pendency of the appeal, in an 
escrow account in the registry of the district 
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court, or to provide a bond or other security 
assuring payment of such an amount; or 

“(B) restraining the defendant from trans- 
ferring or dissipating any assets that would 
be sufficient, if sold, to assure payment of 
the amount of the fine or the amount that 
will become due pending appeal. 

“(e) EFFECT OF FINALITY OF JUDGMENT.— 
Notwithstanding the fact that a sentence to 
pay a fine can subsequently be— 

' “(1) modified or remitted pursuant to the 
provisions of section 3573; 

(2) corrected pursuant to the provisions 
of rule 35 and section 3742; or 

“(3) appealed and modified, if outside the 
guideline range, pursuant to the provisions 
of section 3742; 


a judgment of conviction that includes such 
a sentence constitutes a final judgment for 
all other purposes. 


§ 3573. Modification or remission of fine 


“(a) PETITION FOR MODIFICATION OR REMIS- 
ston.—A defendant who has been sentenced 
to pay a fine, and who— 

“(1) has made a good faith effort to 
comply with the terms of the sentence and 
has paid a reasonable portion of the fine or 
has encountered exceptional circumstances 
that precluded him from doing so, and con- 
cerning whom the circumstances no longer 
exist that warranted the imposition of the 
fine in the amount imposed or payment by 
the date or installment schedule specified, 
may at any time petition the court for— 

“(A) an extension of the payment date or 
installment schedule, not to exceed two 
years in the absence of exceptional circum- 
stances; or 

“(B) a remission of all or part of the 
unpaid portion, including interest and pen- 
alties; or 

“(2) has thereafter voluntarily made resti- 
tution to the victim of the offense, may at 
any time petition the court for a remission 
of the unpaid portion of the fine in an 
amount not exceeding the amount of such 
restitution. 


The petitioner shall notify the Attorney 
General that the petition has been filed 
within ten working days after filing. 

“(b) ORDER OF MODIFICATION OR REMIS- 
ston.—lIf, after the filing of a petition as 
provided in subsection (a), and after consid- 
eration of the provisions applicable to the 
initial imposition of the sentence to pay a 
fine, the court finds that the circumstances 
warrant relief, the court may enter an ap- 
propriate order. 


“§ 3574. Implementation of a sentence of fine 


“The implementation of a sentence to pay 
a fine is governed by the provisions of sub- 
chapter B of chapter 229.”. 

Sec. 5. Subsection (a) of section 212 of the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 1984 is 
amended in subsection (d) of section 3583 of 
title 18 of the United States Code by— 

(1) making the first sentence read as fol- 

lows: 
“The court shall order, as explicit condi- 
tions of supervised release, that the defend- 
ant not commit another Federal, State, or 
local crime during the term of supervision, 
and, if a fine is imposed, that the defendant 
make a diligent effort to pay the fine.”; 

(2) inserting “, (bX3)” after the words 
“any condition set. forth as a discretionary 
condition of probation in section 
3563(b)(1)"; and 

(3) inserting a comma after “(b)(10)’. 

Sec. 6. Subsection (a) of section 212 of the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 1984 is 
amended in subchapter B of chapter 229 of 
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title 18 of the United States Code by 
making it read as follows: 
“Subchapter B—Fines 
“$3611. Payment of a fine. 
“$3612. Collection of an unpaid fine. 
“$ 3613. Civil remedies for satisfaction of an 
unpaid fine. 
“SUBCHAPTER B—FINES 
“§ 3611. Payment of a fine 


“(a) RESPONSIBILITY FOR PAYMENT.—A 
person who has been sentenced to pay a 
fine, pursuant to the provisions of subchap- 
ter C of chapter 227, is responsible for its 
payment. If the person is a director, officer, 
employee, or agent of an organization, pay- 
ment shall not be made, directly or indirect- 
ly, from assets of the organization, unless 
the sentencing court finds that such pay- 
ment is expressly permissible under applica- 
ble State law. If the person is an organiza- 
tion, it is the duty of each individual au- 
thorized to make disbursements for the or- 
ganization to make payment from assets of 
the organization. 

“(b) TIME FOR PAYMENT.—Payment of a 
fine shall be made immediately upon the 
imposition of the sentence, or by the date or 
installment schedule specified by the sen- 
tencing court pursuant to the provisions of 
section 3572(c), If payment is to be made on 
a deferred date or on an installment sched- 
ule, interest on the unpaid balance, at a rate 
of 1.5 percent per month, shall be added to 
the amount due. 

“(c) RECEIPT OF PAYMENT.—Payment of a 
fine shall be made to the clerk of the court. 
Each payment received shall be forwarded 
to the United States Treasury. 

“§ 3612. Collection of an unpaid fine 

“(a) RESPONSIBILITY FOR COLLECTION.— 
The Attorney General shall be responsible 
for collection of an unpaid fine concerning 
which a notification has been issued as pro- 
vided in subsection (b). 

“(b) NOTIFICATION TO FACILITATE COLLEC- 
trion.—At the time a fine is imposed, the 
sentencing court— 

“(1) shall promptly notify the Attorney 
General of— 

“(A) the name and address of the person 
fined; 

“(B) the docket number of the case; 

“(C) the amount of the fine imposed; and 

“(D) any specified payment date or install- 
ment schedule; and 

“(2) shall, if other than immediate pay- 
ment is specified, require the person fined 
to notify the appropriate United States At- 
torney of any change in his name or ad- 
dress. 

“(c) DELINQUENCY.—If a sentence to pay a 
fine specifies other than immediate pay- 
ment, and any portion is not paid when it is 
due, the entire unpaid balance shall, at the 
discretion of the Attorney General, be pay- 
able immediately. Interest on the unpaid 
balance, at a rate of 1.5 percent per month, 
shall be added to the amount due. If any 
portion of a fine is not paid within 90 days 
after it is due, the person fined shall pay, in 
addition to any amount otherwise payable, a 
penalty equal to 25 percent of the amount 
past due. 

“(d) NOTICE OF SATISFACTION UPON COLLEC- 
tron.—When a fine is satisfied as provided 
by law, the Attorney General shall file with 
the court a notice of satisfaction of judg- 
ment if— 

“(1) the amount of the fine exceeds $500; 
o 


r 
“(2) the person fined makes a written re- 
quest to the Attorney General for the filing 
of such a notice. 
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The clerk of the court shall, upon request, 
provide the person fined with a certified 
copy of the notice. 

‘(e) EXPIRATION OF COLLECTIBILITY.—A 
fine becomes uncollectible, and the obliga- 
tion to pay a fine ceases, upon the death of 
the person fined or the expiration of twenty 
years after the date of the entry of the 
judgment, whichever occurs earlier. the 
person fined and the Attorney General may 
agree in writing to extend the twenty-year 
period. 

“83613. Civil remedies for satisfaction of an 
unpaid fine 


“(a) LIEN.—A judgment imposing a sen- 
tence to pay a fine shall, upon the filing of a 
notice of lien in the manner in which a 
notice of tax lien would be filed under sec- 
tion 6323(f) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 6323(f)), be a lien in favor 
of the United States upon all property and 
rights of property belonging to the person 
fined except with respect to— 

“(1) property or transactions specified in 
section 6323 (b), (c), or (d) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 6323) for 
which a notice of tax lien properly filed on 
the same date would not be valid; and 

“(2) property that would be exempt from 
levy of taxes under section 6334(a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 
6334(a)). 


The lien arises at the time of the entry of 
judgment and continues until the liability is 
satisfied, remitted, or set aside, or until it 
expires pursuant to section 3612(e). The lien 
is valid against property referred to in para- 
graphs (1) and (2) if, but for those para- 
graphs, applicable law would permit en- 
forcement of the lien. 

“(b) EFFECT or Lren.— A lien imposed by 
subsection (a) shall be valid against any sub- 
sequent purchaser, holder of a security in- 
terest, mechanic's lienor, or judgment credi- 
tor. A writ of execution may be issued with 
respect to any property or rights to proper- 
ty subject to the lien. 

“(c) EFFECT OF NOTICE or Lien.—A notice 
of a lien imposed by subsection (a) shall be 
considered a notice of lien for taxes payable 
to the United States for the purposes of any 
State or local law providing for the filing of 
a notice of a tax lien. The registration, re- 
cording, docketing, or indexing, in accord- 
ance with 28 U.S.C. 1962, of the judgment 
under which a fine is imposed, shall be con- 
sidered for all purposes as the filing pre- 
scribed by section 6323(f)(1)(A) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 
6323(f)1)(A)). 

“(d) ALTERNATIVE ENFORCEMENT.—Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this section, 
a judgment imposing a fine may be enforced 
by execution against the property of the 
person fined in the same manner as a judg- 
ment in a civil case. 

“(e) EXECUTION ON SALARY, WAGES, OR 
OTHER Income.—The effect of any execu- 
tion, whether by attachment, garnishment, 
levy or other means, on salary, wages, or 
other income payable to or receivable by a 
person fined, shall be continuous from the 
date the execution is first made until the li- 
ability for the fine is satisfied, the liability 
ceases to exist or becomes unenforceable, or 
the execution is released. Salaries, wages, 
and other income shall be exempt from exe- 
cution only to the extent of the exemptions 
from levy for taxes provided in section 
6334(d) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (26 U.S.C. 6334(d)). 

“(f) DISCHARGE OF DEBTS INAPPLICABLE.— A 
discharge of debts pursuant to a bankruptcy 
or insolvency proceeding shall not render a 
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lien under this section unenforceable, and 
shall not discharge liability to pay a fine.”. 
Sec. 7. Subsection (a) of section 212 of the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 1984 is 
amended in subsection (e) of section 3624 of 
title 18 of the United States Code by 
making the last sentence read as follows: 


“A prisoner shall not be released on supervi- 
sion unless such prisoner agrees to adhere 
to an installment schedule to pay for any 
fine imposed for the offense.”. 

Sec. 8. Subsection (a) of section 212 of the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 1984 is 
amended in section 3673 of title 18 of the 
United States Code— 

(1) in subsection (b) by striking out the 
word “and” after the semicolon; 

(2) in subsection (c) by striking out the 
period and inserting in lieu thereof ”; and”; 
and 

(3) by adding the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(d) ‘fine’ means a fine, a monetary penal- 
ty, or for purposes of chapter 229, an assess- 
ment, imposed in a criminal case.”. 


OTHER SENTENCING AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 9. (a) Section 4216 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is repealed. 

(b) The item relating to section 4216 in 
the sectional analysis of chapter 311 of title 
18 of the United States Code is amended to 
read as follows: 


“4216. Repealed.”. 


Sec. 10. Section 992 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in subsection (c) by striking out “‘sec- 
tion 225(aX1XBXii) of the Sentencing 
Reform Act of 1983” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “section 235(a)(1)(B)(ii) of the Sen- 
tencing Reform Act of 1984”; 

(2) in subsection (c) by adding at the end 
thereof the following sentence: 


“The salary increment provided to a district 
judge as compensation for service on the 
Commission shall not be continued beyond 
the end of such service.”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(d) The provisions of sections 44(c) and 
134(b) of this title, regarding the residence 
of judges, shall not apply to any judge hold- 
ing a full-time position on the Commission 
pursuant to subsection (c) of this section.”’. 

Sec. 11. Section 994 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in subsection (aX2XC) by making it 
read as follows: 

“(C) the sentence modification provisions 
set forth in section 3563(c), 3564, 3573, 
3582(c), and 3583(e) of title 18;"; 

(2) in subsection (a)(3) by making it read 
as follows: 

“(3) guidelines or general policy state- 
ments regarding the appropriate use of the 
provisions for revocation of probation and 
supervised release set forth in sections 3565 
and 3583(e) of title 18, and the provisions 
for modification of the term or conditions of 
probation and supervised release set forth 
in sections 3563(c), 3564, and 3583(e) of title 
18."; 

(3) in subsection (b) by inserting before 
the period in the second sentence “, except 
that if the maximum of the range is life im- 
prisonment, the minimum shall not be less 
than thirty years’ imprisonment”; 

(4) in subsection (h) by striking out “by 
section 3581(b) of title 18, United States 
Code,”; 

(5) in subsection (q) by striking out “1983” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1984”; and 
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(6) in subsection (t) by inserting the words 
“in what circumstances and” after the word 
“specify” and by deleting the words “that 
are outside the applicable guideline ranges”. 

Sec. 12. Subsection (a) of section 212 of 
the Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 
1984 is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b) of section 3552 of title 
18 of the United States Code by striking out 
the word “take” in the third sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the word “be”; 

(2) in subsection (b) of section 3552 of title 
18 of the United States Code by inserting 
the words “, if the defendant is in custody,” 
after the words “the United States Marshall 
shall” in the eighth sentence; and 

(3) in subsection (c) of section 3552 of title 
18 of the United States Code by striking out 
“4247” and inserting in lieu thereof “4244”. 

Sec. 13. Subsection (a) of section 212 of 
the Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 
1984 is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a) of section 3553 of title 
18 of the United States Code by striking out 
the words “of this subsection” in the first 
sentence; and 

(2) in subsection (b) of section 3553 of title 
18 of the United States Code by adding the 
following sentence at the end thereof: 

“In the absence of an applicable sentenc- 
ing guideline, the court shall impose an ap- 
propriate sentence, having due regard for its 
relationship to sentences prescribed by 
guidelines applicable to similar offenses and 
offenders and the purposes of sentencing 
set forth in subsection (a)(2).”. 

Sec. 14. Subsection (a) of section 212 of 
the Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 
1984 is amended in subsection (c) of section 
3553 of title 18 of the United States Code by 
inserting “or if it includes an order of only 
partial restitution,” after “If the sentence 
does not include an order of restitution,”. 

Sec. 15. Subsection (a) of section 212 of 
the Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 
1984 is amended in subsection (d) of section 
3553 of title 18 of the United States Code 
by— 

(1) striking out “or Restitution” from the 
catchline; and 

(2) striking out “or an order of restitution 
pursuant to section 3556,”’. 

Sec. 16. Subsection (a) of section 212 of 
the Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 
1984 is amended in subsection (a) of section 
3561 of title 18 of the United States Code by 
striking out the second sentence. 

Sec. 17. Subsection (a) of section 212 of 
the Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 
1984 is amended in paragraph (2) of section 
3563(a) by inserting before the period “, 
except in extraordinary circumstances as 
provided by the Sentencing Commission”. 

(b) Subsection (a) of section 212 of the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 1984 is 
amended in paragraph (11) of section 
3563(b) of title 18 of the United States Code 
by striking out “in section 3581(b)”. 

Sec. 18. Subsection (a) of section 212 of 
the Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 
1984 is amended in subsection (c) of section 
3563 of title 18 of the United States Code 
by— 

(1) striking out the phrase “, after a hear- 


(2) inserting the phrase “the provisions of 
Rule 32.1 of the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure and” after the words “pursuant 
to”. 

(b) Subdivision (b) of Rule 32.1 of the Fed- 
eral Rules of Criminal Procedure is amend- 
ed by— 

(1) inserting the words “to be” after the 
word “relief”; and 
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(2) striking out the period at the end and 
inserting in lieu thereof “, and the attorney 
for the government, after having been given 
notice of the proposed relief and a reasona- 
ble opportunity to object, has not object- 
ed.”. 

Sec. 19. Subsection (a) of section 212 of 
the Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 
1984 is amended in subsection (b) of section 
3564 of title 18 of the United States Code by 
striking out the second sentence and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following”: 


“A term of probation runs concurrently 
with any Federal, State, or local term of 
probation, supervised release, or parole for 
another offense to which the defendant is 
subject or becomes subject during the term 
of probation. A term of probation does not 
run while the defendant is imprisoned in 
connection with a conviction for a Federal, 
State, or local crime unless the imprison- 
ment is for a period of less than thirty con- 
secutive days.”. 

(b) Subsection (a) of section 212 of the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 1984 is 
amended in subsection (c) of section 3564 of 
title 18 of the United States Code by insert- 
ing before the word “terminate” the 
phrase”, pursuant to the provisions of Rule 
32.1 of the Federal Rules of Criminal Proce- 
dure,”. 

Sec. 20. Subsection (a) of section 212 of 
the Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 
1984 is amended in subsection (b) of section 
3583 of title 18 of the United States Code— 

(1) in paragraph (1) by striking out the 
word “three” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the word “five”; and 

(2) in paragraph (2) by striking out the 
word “two” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
word “three”. 

Sec. 21. Subsection (a) of section 212 of 
the Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 
1984 is amended in subsection (e) of section 
3583 of title 18 of the United States Code— 

(1) by amending the catchline to read as 
follows: 


“Modification of Conditions or 
Revocation.”; 


(2) in paragraph (1) by striking out the 
words “previously ordered” and by inserting 
after the words “one year of supervised re- 
lease,” the phrase “pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Rule 32.1 of the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure that are applicable to 
probation modification,”’; 

(3) in paragraph (2) by striking out the 
words “after a hearing,” and by inserting 
after the words “pursuant to” the words 
“the provisions of Rule 32.1 of the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure that are appli- 
cable to probation modification and”; 

(4) in paragraph (2) by striking out the 
word “or” after the semicolon; 

(5) by redesignating paragraph (3) as 
paragraph (4) and by amending it to read as 
follows: 

“(4) treat a violation of a condition of su- 
pervised release as a contempt of court pur- 
suant to section 401(3).”; 


and 

(6) by inserting the following new para- 
graph after paragraph (2): 

“(3) revoke a term of supervised release, 
and require the person to serve in prison all 
or part of the term of supervised release 
without credit for the time previously 
served on post-release supervision, if it finds 
by a preponderance of the evidence that the 
person violated a condition of supervised re- 
lease, pursuant to the provisions of Rule 
32.1 of the Federal Rules of Criminal Proce- 
dure that are applicable to probation revo- 
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cation and to the provisions of applicable 
policy statements issued by the Sentencing 
Commission; or”. 

Sec. 22. Subsection (a) of section 212 of 
the Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 
1984 is amended in subsection (f) of section 
3603 of title 18 of the United States Code by 
striking out the word “supervise” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “assist in the supervi- 
sion of,” and by inserting a comma after the 
word “about”. 

Sec. 23. Subsection (a) of section 212 of 
the Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 
1984 is amended in subsection (b) of section 
3624 of title 18 of the United States Code by 
striking out “beginning after the first year 
of the term” in the first sentence and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “beginning at the end of 
the first year of the term”. 

Sec. 24. Subsection (a) of setion 212 of the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 1984 is 
amended in subsection (e) of section 3624 of 
title 18 of the United States Code by strik- 
ing out the third sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“The term runs concurrently with any 
Federal, State, or local term of probation, 
supervised release, or parole for another of- 
fense to which the person is subject or be- 
comes subject during the term of supervised 
release. A term of supervised release does 
not run while the person is imprisoned in 
connection with a conviction for a Federal, 
State, or local crime unless the imprison- 
ment is for a period of less than thirty con- 
secutive days.”’. 

Sec. 25. Subsection (a) of section 212 of 
the Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 
1984 is amended in section 3663 (formerly 
section 3579) of title 18 of the United States 
Code by— 

(1) striking out “or in lieu of” in subsec- 
tion (a1); and 

(2) striking out “sections 3812 and 3813” 
fn subsection (h) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “sections 3612 and 3613”. 

Sec. 26. Subsection (a) of section 212 of 
the Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 
1984 is amended in section 3672 (formerly 
section 3656) of title 18 of the United States 
Code by adding at the end thereof: 

“He shall have the authority to contract 
with any appropriate public or private 
agency or person for the detection of and 
care in the community of an offender who is 
an addict or a drug-dependent person within 
the meaning of section 2 of the Public 
Heaith Service Act (42 U.S.C. § 201). This 
authority shall include, but not be limited 
to, providing equipment and supplies; test- 
ing; medical, educational, social, psychologi- 
cal, and vocational services; corrective and 
preventive guidance and training; and other 
rehabilitative services designed to protect 
the public and benefit the addict by elimi- 
nating his dependence on addicting drugs, 
or by controlling his dependence and his 
susceptibility to addiction. He may negoti- 
ate and award such contracts without 
regard to section 3709 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (41 U.S.C. §5). 

“He shall pay for presentence studies and 
reports by qualified consultants and presen- 
tence examinations and reports by psychiat- 
ric or psychological examiners ordered by 
the court under section 3552(b) or (c) except 
for studies conducted by the Bureau of Pris- 
ons.”. 

Sec. 27. (a) Subsection (a) of section 213 of 
the Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 
1984 is amended— 

(1) in subsections (a)(2), (b)(2), (d)(2), and 
(e)(1) of section 3742 of title 18 of the 
United States Code by striking out “an in- 
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correct” and inserting in lieu thereof “a 
clearly erroneous construction or”; 

(2) in subsection (d) of section 3742 of title 
18 of the United States Code by— 

(A) striking out “or” at the end of para- 
graph (2); 

(B) striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“or”; and 

(C) inserting after paragraph (3) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(4) was imposed for an offense for which 
there is no applicable sentencing guideline 
and is plainly unreasonable.”’; 

(3) in paragraph (2) of subsection (e) of 
section 3742 of title 18 of the United States 
Code by inserting ‘‘or was imposed for an of- 
fense for which there is no applicable sen- 
tencing guideline and is plainly unreason- 
able,” after “is outside the range of the ap- 
plicable sentencing guideline and is unrea- 
sonable,”; 

(4) in paragraph (3) of subsection (e) of 
section 3742 of title 18 of the United States 
Code by making it read as follows: 

“(3) is not described in paragraphs (1) or 
(2), it shall affirm the sentence.”; and 

(5) by adding at the end of section 3742 of 
title 18 of the United States Code the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(f) APPLICATION TO A SENTENCE BY A MAG- 
ISTRATE.—An appeal of an otherwise final 
sentence imposed by a United States magis- 
trate may be taken to a judge of the district 
court, and the provisions of this section 
shall apply as though the appeal were to a 
court of appeals from a sentence imposed by 
a district court.”’. 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 215 of the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 1984 is 
amended in subdivision (a) of Rule 35 of the 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure by 
striking out “an incorrect” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “a clearly erroneous construc- 
tion or’. 

Sec. 28. Section 214 of the Comprehensive 
Crime Control Act of 1984 is amended— 

(1). in subsection (a) of section 5037 of title 
18 of the United States Code by striking out 
“(e)” and inserting in lieu thereof “(d)”; 

(2) in subparagraph (B) of section 
5037(c)(1) of title 18 of the United States 
Code by striking out “by section 3581(b)”; 

(3) in subparagraph (B) of section 
5037(c)(2) of title 18 of the United States 
Code by striking out “by section 3581(b)"; 
and 

(4) in subsection (c) of section 5037 of title 
18 of the United States Code by adding the 
following new paragraph at the end thereof: 

“The provisions of section 3624 are appli- 
cable to an order placing a juvenile under 
detention.”. 

Sec. 29. Section 215(a)(5) of the Comphre- 
hensive Crime Control Act of 1984 is amend- 
ed in subdivision (c)(2)(B) of Rule 32 of the 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure by 
striking out the word “than” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the word “from”. 

Sec. 30. Section 215(f) of the Comprehen- 
sive Crime Contol Act of 1984 is amended in 
Rule 6 of the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure by— 

(1) striking out the word “or” in subdivi- 
sion (e3)(C iii); and 

(2) striking out the period at the end of 
subdivision (e3)(C)iii) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “; or”. 

Sec. 31. Subsection (f) of section 223 of 
the Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 
1984 is amended by striking out the word 
“and” at the end of paragraph (1), by strik- 
ing out paragraph (2), and by inserting in 
lieu thereof the following paragraphs: 
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“(2) in subsection (b) by striking out the 
word ‘or’ after ‘reversal’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof a comma, and by inserting ‘, or 
a sentence that does not include a term of 
imprisonment’ after the word ‘trial’; and 

“(3) in subsection (c) by adding at the end 
thereof the following: ‘Other than in a case 
governed by subsection (b), in a case in 
which an appeal has been taken by the 
United States pursuant to the provisions of 
section 3742, the judicial officer shall— 

“(1) order that a person who has been 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment be de- 
tained; and 

* (2) treat a person who has not been sen- 
tenced to a term of imprisonment in accord- 
ance with the provision of section 3142.’"’. 

Sec. 32. Subsection (m) of section 223 of 
the Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 
1984 is amended in paragraph (3B) to 
read as follows: 

“(B) by amending subsection (b) to read as 
follows: 

““(b) An offender transferred to the 
United States to serve a sentence of impris- 
onment that is longer than the maximum 
period of time specified in the applicable 
sentencing guideline promulgated pursuant 
to 28 U.S.C. 994(a)(1), as determined by the 
Bureau of Prisons, shall serve in an official 
detention facility the maximum period of 
time specified in the applicable sentencing 
guideline and shall serve the remainder of 
the term imposed as a term of supervised re- 
lease. To the extent permitted by the appli- 
cable treaty, a determination by the Bureau 
of Prisons as to whether the transferred of- 
fender shall serve a term of supervised re- 
lease and the length of such term to be 
served may be appealed to the United States 
court of appeals for the district in which 
the offender is imprisoned after transfer to 
the United States, and the court of appeals 
shall decide and dispose of the appeal in ac- 
cordance with section 3742 as though the 
determination appealed had been imposed 
by the United State district court.’; and”. 

Sec. 33. (a) Subsection (a) of section 224 of 
the Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 
1984 is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) to read, “in subsection 
(b\ 1A), by deleting the sentence which 
begins ‘Any sentence imposing a term of im- 
prisonment under this paragraph’ ”; 

(2) in paragraph (2) to read, “in subsection 
(b)11(B), by deleting the sentence which 
begins ‘Any sentence imposing a term of im- 
prisonment under this paragraph’;”; 

(3) by inserting the following new para- 
graph after paragraph (2): 

“(3) in subsection (bX1XC), by deleting 
the sentence which begins ‘Any sentence 
imposing a term of imprisonment under this 
paragraph’;”; 

(4) by adding the word “and” at the end of 
paragraph (4); 

(5) by deleting paragraph (5); and 

(6) by redesignating paragraphs (3) and 
(4) as (4) and (5), respectively. 

(b) Section 224 of the Comprehensive 
Crime Control Act of 1984 is amended by re- 
designating subsection (c) as subsection (d) 
and by inserting after subsection (b) the fol- 
lowing: 

“(c) Section 405A (21 U.S.C. § 845A) is 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (a) by deleting ‘(1)’ after 
the word ‘punishable’, and by deleting the 
semicolon and all that follows and inserting 
in lieu thereof a period; 

(2) in subsection (b) by deleting ‘(1)’ after 
the word ‘punishable’, and by deleting ‘and 
(2) at least three times any special parole 
term’ and all that follows and by inserting 
in lieu thereof a period; and 
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“(3) in subsection (c) by deleting the 
second sentence.”’. 

Sec. 34. Subsection (a) of section 225 of 
the Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 
1984 is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) to read, “in subsection 
(bX1), by deleting the sentence which 
begins ‘If a sentence under this paragraph 
provides for imprisonment’;"; 

(2) in paragraph (2) to read, “in subsection 
(bx2), by deleting the sentence which 
begins ‘If a sentence under this paragraph 
provides for imprisonment’;”; 

(3) by redesignating paragraph (3) as 
paragraph (4); and 

(4) by inserting the following new para- 
graph after paragraph (2): 

(3) in subsection (b)(3) by deleting the 
sentence which begins ‘If a sentence under 
this paragraph provides for imprisonment’; 
and”, 

Sec. 35. Subsection (a) of section 232 of 
the Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 
1984 is amended by— 

(1) striking out the word “and” the second 
time it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
a comma; and 

(2) inserting before the period ", and ‘and 
who are not sentenced to treatment under 
the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of 
1966' ”. 

Sec. 36. (a) Subsection (aX1) of section 235 
of the Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 
1984 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “on the first day of the 
first calendar month beginning”; 

(2) in subparagraph (B)(i) by inserting the 
word “pursuant” after the word “promul- 
gated” and by striking out “within eighteen 
months of the effective date of the chapter” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “eighteen 
months after the effective date of chapter 
58 of title 28, United States Code”; and 

(3) in subparagraph (B)ii) by striking out 
“shall not go into effect until the day after” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “shall go into 
effect when”. 

(b) Subsection (a)(1) of section 235 of the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 1984 is 
amended— 

(1) in subparagraph (B)(ii(II1) by striking 
out “; and” and inserting in lieu thereof a 
period; 

(2) in subparagraph (BXiiXIV) by striking 
out “sections 227 and 228” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “section 237"; and 

(3) by redesignating subparagraph 
(B)Gi TV) as subparagraph (C). 

Sec. 27. (a) Subsection (b) of section 235 of 
the Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 
1984 is amended by striking out paragraphs 
(1) through (4) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(1) Except as provided in this subsection, 
the amendments made by this chapter shall 
not apply to an offense committed before 
the effective dates set forth in subsection 
(a), 

(2) The United States Parole Commission 
shall be abolished effective September 30, 
1991. The Parole Commission shall have no 
jurisdiction over an offender who is sen- 
tenced after March 31, 1991, who violates a 
condition of parole after that date, or who is 
transferred to the United States pursuant to 
chapter 306 of title 18, United States Code, 
after that date. The Parole Commission 
shall not revise its guidelines in effect on 
March 31, 1991. No later than May i5, 1991, 
the Commission shall set a presumptive re- 
lease date in accord with applicable parole 
guidelines for each prisoner who will be in 
its jurisdiction on September 30, 1991. 
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“(3) After September 30, 1991, the Bureau 
of Prisons may, in accord with applicable 
regulations of the Parole Commission in 
effect on March 31, 1991, adjust the release 
date and impose or modify conditions of re- 
lease for a prisoner who had been in the ju- 
risdiction of the Parole Commission on Sep- 
tember 30, 1991. The Director of the Bureau 
of Prisons is authorized to promulgate such 
regulations as may be necessary to imple- 
ment the provisions of this subsection. The 
regulations must provide the same substan- 
tive rights to the prisoners as were provided 
under the Parole Commission regulations in 
effect on March 31, 1991, but need not pro- 
vide the same procedural mechanisms to im- 
plement those rights. 

“(4) The court which imposed sentence 
shall set a presumptive release date and the 
conditions of release in accord with the ap- 
plicable parole guidelines in effect on March 
31, 1991, with respect to an offense commit- 
ted before the effective date set forth in 
subsection (a)(1)(B ii) in the case of— 

“(A) a defendant sentenced after March 
31, 1991, or 

“(B) any other defendant for whom the 
Parole Commission has not on or before 
May 15, 1991, set a presumptive release 
date. 


The determination with respect to a defend- 
ant described in subparagraph (A) shall be 
made at the time of sentencing. The Bureau 
of Prisons may adjust the release date and 
modify the conditions of release in accord 
with its regulations promulgated under 
paragraph (3). 

“(5) If a defendant who is on parole vio- 
lates a condition of release after March 31, 
1991, the United States district court for the 
district to which the defendant has been pa- 
roled may revoke parole or amend the con- 
ditions of release in accord with the regula- 
tions of the Parole Commission in effect on 
March 31, 1991, or may transfer jurisdiction 
in the interest of justice to any other dis- 
trict court, which may take such action as 
provided by this paragraph. The court may 
set the date of reparole and the conditions 
of release in accord with those regulations. 
The Bureau of Prisons may adjust the re- 
lease date and may impose or modify the 
conditions of release in accord with its regu- 
lations promulgated under paragraph (3). 

(6) The Bureau of Prisons shall set a pre- 
sumptive release date in accord with its reg- 
viations promulgated under paragraph (3), 
for an offender serving a sentence of impris- 
onment in a foreign country for an offense 
committed before the effective date set 
forth in subsection (aX1)XBXii) if the of- 
fender is transferred to the United States 
pursuant to chapter 306 of title 18, United 
States Code, after March 31, 1991. The 
Bureau of Prisons may adjust the release 
date and impose or modify conditions of re- 
lease for such an offender in accord with its 
regulations. 

“(7) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 4202 of title 18, United States Code, 
as in effect the day before the effective date 
set forth in subsection (aX1B)ii), the 
term of office of a Commissioner who is in 
office on the effective date is extended 
through September 30, 1991. A vacancy on 
the Commission may be filled in accord with 
section 4202, except that the term of office 
will end September 30, 1991.”. 

(b) Paragraph (5) of section 235(b) of the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 1984 is 
redesignated as paragraph (8) and is further 
amended by— 

(1) striking out “until the expiration of 
the five-year period following the effective 
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date of this Act” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “from the effective date of this chapter 
until September 30, 1991"; and 

(2) striking out the phrase “during the 
five-year period” both places it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof “during this 
period”. 

FORFEITURE (CHAPTERS III AND XXIII) 


Sec. 38. Section 1963 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in subsection (c) by striking out “(m)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “(1)”; 

(2) in subsection (j) by striking out “(m)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “(1)”; and 

(3) by redesignating subsections (e), (f), 
(g), Ch), (i), (j), (k), (1), and (m), as subsec- 
tions (d), (e), (f), (g), (h), (i), (j), (k), and (1), 
respectively. 

Sec. 39. Section 608 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 (19 U.S.C. 11608) is amended in the 
sentence beginning “Upon the filing’, by 
striking out “$2,500” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$5,000”. 

Sec. 40. (a) Subsection (c) of section 616 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 (19 U.S.C. § 1616(c) as 
enacted by Public Law Number 98-573 is 
amended by inserting “any other Federal 
agency or to” after “property forfeited 
under this Act to”. 

(b) Section 616 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
(19 U.S.C. §1616) as enacted by Public Law 
Number 98-473 is repealed. 

Sec. 41. Section 413 of title II of the Com- 
prehensive Drug Abuse Prevention and Con- 
trol Act of 1970 (21 U.S.C. §853) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in subsection (c) by striking out “(0)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “(m)”; 

(2) in subsection (f) by striking out “sub- 
section (f)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“subsection (e)"’; and 

(3) in subsection (k) by striking out “(o)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “(n)". 

Sec. 42. (a) Subsection (b) of section 511 of 
the Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention 
and Control Act of 1970 (21 U.S.C. § 881(b)) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or criminal’ after 
“Any property subject to civil”; 

(2) in paragraph (4) by striking out “or 
criminal” after “is subject to civil’; and 

(3) by adding the following at the end 
thereof: 

“The Government may request the issu- 
ance of a warrant authorizing the seizure of 
property subject to forfeiture under this 
section in the same manner as provided for 
a search warrant under the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure.”. 

(b) Subsection (i) of section 511 of the 
Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention and 
Control Act of 1970 (21 U.S.C. § 881(i)) is 
amended by inserting “, or a violation of 
State ov local law that could have been 
charged under this title or title III,” after 
“title III”. 

Sec. 43. (a) Subparagraph (E) of section 
524(c)(1) of title 28 of the United States 
Code is amended by inserting “the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, the United States 
Marshals Service,” after the words “‘for offi- 
cial use by”, and by inserting a comma 
before the word “or”. 

(b) Paragraph (4) of section 524(c) of title 
28 of the United States Code is amended by 
striking out “remaining after the payment 
of expenses for forfeiture and sale author- 
ized by law” and inserting in lieu thereof “, 
except all proceeds of forfeitures available 
for use by the Secretary of the Treasury or 
the Secretary of the Interior pursuant to 
section 11(d) of the Endangered Species Act 
(16 U.S.C. 1540(d)) or section 6(d) of the 
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Lacey Act Amendments of 1981 (16 U.S.C. 
3375(d))”. 


OFFENDERS WITH MENTAL DISEASE OR DEFECT 
(CHAPTER IV) 


Sec. 44, Subdivision (c) of Rule 12.2 of the 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure is 
amended by inserting ‘4241 or” before 
“4242”. 


DRUG ENFORCEMENT AMENDMENTS (CHAPTER V) 


Sec. 45. Paragraph (14) of section 102 of 
the Controlled Substances Act (21 U.S.C. 
§ 802(14)) is amended in the second and 
third sentences by striking out the word 
“the” after the words “the term ‘isomer’ 
means" and inserting in lieu thereof “any”. 

Sec. 46. Paragraph (4) of subsection (a) of 
schedule II of the Controlled Substances 
Act (21 U.S.C. § 812) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*(4) coca leaves, except coca leaves and ex- 
tracts of coca leaves from which cocaine, ec- 
gonine, and derivaiives of ecgonine or their 
salts have been removed; cocaine, its salts, 
optical and geometric isomers, and salts of 
isomers; ecgonine, its derivatives, their salts, 
isomers, and salts of isomers; or any com- 
pound, mixture, or preparation which con- 
tains any quantity of any of the substances 
referred to in this paragraph.”. 

Sec. 47. (a) Subparagraph (A) of section 
401(b\(1) of the Controlled Substances Act 
(21 U.S.C. § 841(b)(1)(A)) is amended— 

(1) in clause (i) to read as follows: 

“(i) 100 grams or more of a mixture or 
substance containing a detectable amount 
of a narcotic drug in schedule I or II other 
than a narcotic drug consisting of— 

“(I coca leaves, except coca leaves and ex- 
tracts of coca leaves from which cocaine, ec- 
gonine, and derivatives of ecgonine or their 
salts have been removed; 

“(ID cocaine, its salts, optical and geomet- 
ric isomers, and salts of isomers; 

“(IIT) ecgonine its derivatives, their salts, 
isomers, and salts of isomers; or 

‘(IV) any compound, mixture, or prepara- 
tion which contains any quantity of any of 
the substances referred to in subclauses (1) 
through (1I1);”; 

(2) in clause (ii) by adding “a mixture or 
substance containing a detectable amount 
of” after “a kilogram or more of”’; 

(3) in clause (iii) by adding “a mixture or 
substance containing a detectable amount 
of” after “500 grams or more of”; 

(4) in clause (iv) by adding “a mixture or 
substance containing a detectable amount 
of” after “5 grams or more of”; and 

(5) by adding at the end thereof, “Any 
sentence imposing a term of imprisonment 
under this paragraph shall, in the absence 
of such a prior conviction, impose a special 
parole term of at least 4 years in addition to 
such term of imprisonment and shall, if 
there was such a prior conviction, impose a 
special parole term of at least 8 years in ad- 
dition to such term of imprisonment.”. 

(b) Paragraph (5) of section 401(b) of the 
Controlled Substances Act (21 U.S.C. 
§ 841(b)(5)) is amended by adding the words 
“the fines provided in” after the word “Not- 
withstanding”. 

Sec. 48. Subsection (b) of section 405A of 
the Controlled Substances Act (21 U.S.C. 
§ 845A(b)) is amended by inserting “parole” 
after “(2) at least three times any special”. 

Sec. 49. Section 503(a) of the Controlled 
Substances Act (21 U.S.C. §873(a)) is 
amended by— 

(1) striking out “and” at the end of para- 
graph (5); 
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(2) striking out the period at the end of 

paragraph (6) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“> and”; and 
P (3) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ng: 
“(7) notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, enter into contractual agreements 
with State and local law enforcement agen- 
cies to provide for cooperative enforcement 
and regulatory activities under this Act.”. 

Sec. 50. Section 508 of the Controlled Sub- 
Panoa Act (21 U.S.C. § 878) is amended 

y— 

(1) inserting “(a)” before “Any officer or 
employee”; 

(2) inserting after “Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration” the following: “or any State 
or local law enforcement officer”; and 

(3) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(b) State and local law enforcement offi- 
cers performing functions under this section 
shall not be deemed Federal employees and 
shall not be subject to provisions of law re- 
lating to Federal employees, except that 
such officers shall be subject to section 
3374(c) of title 5, United States Code.”. 

Sec. 51. (a) Paragraph (1) of section 
1010(b) of the Controlled Substances 
Import and Export Act (21 U.S.C. 
§ 960(b)(1)) is amended— 

(1) in subparagraph (A) by striking out 
clauses (i), (ii), and (iii) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(i) coca leaves, except coca leaves and ex- 
tracts of cocoa leaves from which cocaine, 
ecgonine, and derivatives of ecgonine or 
their salts have been removed; 

“(ii) cocaine, its salts, optical and geomet- 
ric isomers, and salts of isomers; 

“(iii) ecgonine, its derivatives, their salts, 
isomers, and salts of isomers; or 

“(iv) any compound, mixture, or prepara- 
tion which contains any quantity of any of 
the substances referred to in clauses (i) 
through (iii);”; 

(2) in subparagraph (B) by inserting “a 
mixture or substance containing a detecta- 
ble amount of” after “a kilogram or more 
of”; 

(3) in subparagraph (C) by inserting “a 
mixture or substance containing a detecta- 
ble amount of” after “500 grams or more 
of”; 

(4) in subparagraph (D) by inserting “a 
mixture or substance containing a detecta- 
ble amount of” after “5 grams or more of”; 

(5) by adding at the end thereof, “If a sen- 
tence under this paragraph provides for im- 
prisonment, the sentence shall include a 
special parole term of not less than four 
years in addition to such term of imprison- 
ment.”’. 

(b) Paragraph (3) of section 1010(b) of the 
Controlled Substances Import and Export 
Act (21 U.S.C. § 960(b)(3)) is amended by 
striking out “, except as provided in para- 
graph (4)”. 

JUSTICE ASSISTANCE (CHAPTER VI) 


Sec. 52. (a) Part L of title I of the Omni- 
bus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968 (42 U.S.C. §§ 3796-3796c) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“JUDICIAL REVIEW 

“1205. The United States Claims Court 
shall have exclusive jurisdiction over all ac- 
tions seeking review of the final decisions of 
the Bureau under this part.”. 

(b) The table of contents of title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. §§ 3701-3799) is 
amended by inserting after the item relat- 
ing to section 1204 the following: 
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“1205. Judicial review.”. 


LABOR RACKETEERING AMENDMENTS (CHAPTER 
VIII) 


Sec. 53. Paragraph (2) of section 411(a) of 
title I of the Employee Retirement Income 
Security Act of 1974 (29 U.S.C. § 1111(a)(2)) 
is amended by striking out “entity” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “person”. 


CURRENCY AND FOREIGN TRANSACTIONS 
REPORTING ACT AMENDMENTS (CHAPTER IX) 


Sec. 54. Paragraph (2) of section 5316(a) 
of title 31 of the United States Code is 
amended by striking out “$5,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$10,000”. 


MISCELLANEOUS VIOLENT CRIME AMENDMENTS 
(CHAPTER X) 


Sec. 55. Subsection (a) of section 373 of 
title 18 of the United States Code is amend- 
ed by— 

(1) inserting after the words “the person 
or property of another” the words “, or 
against such person's own property,”’; and 

(2) inserting before the word “death” the 
words “life imprisonment or”. 

Sec. 56. Subsection (c) of section 924 of 
title 18 of the United States Code is amend- 
ed by— 

(1) adding after the words “during and in 
relation to any” the words “felony described 
in the Controlled Substances Act (21 U.S.C. 
§ 801 et seq.), the Controlled Substances 
Import and Export Act (21 U.S.C. § 951 et 
seq.), or section 1 of the Act of September 
15, 1980 (21 U.S.C. § 855a), or any”; 

(2) adding after the words “in addition to 
the punishment provided for such” the 
words “felony or”; and 

(3) adding after the words “term of im- 
prisonment including that imposed for the” 
the words “felony or”. 

Sec. 57. Subsection (a) of section 929 of 
title 18 of the United States Code is amend- 
ed by— 

(1) adding after the words “during and in 
relation to the commission of a” the words 
“felony described in the Controlled Sub- 
stances Act (21 U.S.C. § 801 et seq.), the 
Controlled Substances Import and Export 
Act (21 U.S.C. § 951 et seq.), or section 1 of 
the Act of September 15, 1980 (21 U.S.C. 
§ 855a), or a”; 

(2) adding after the words “in addition to 
the punishment provided for the commis- 
sion of such” the words “felony or”; and 

(3) adding after the words “terms of im- 
prisonment including that imposed for the 
felony” the words “or crime of violence”. 

Sec. 58. (a) Subsection (d) of section 1201 
of title 18 of the United States Code is 
amended by adding the words “or (a)(5)” 
after the words “subsection (a)(4)”. 

(b) Paragraph (2) of section 115(b) of title 
18 of the United States Code is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(2) A kidnaping or attempted kidnaping 
in violation of this section shall be punished 
as provided in section 1201 of this title for 
the kidnaping or attempted kidnaping of a 
person described in section 1201(a)(5) of this 
title.”. 

Sec. 59. (a) Chapter 65 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by redesig- 
nating section 1365 as enacted by Public 
Law Number 98-473 as section 1366. 

(b) The analysis at the beginning of chap- 
ter 65 of title 18 of the United States Code 
is amended by striking out “1365” the 
second time it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1366”. 

SERIOUS NONVIOLENT OFFENSES (CHAPTER XI) 

Sec. 60. Section 215 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended— 
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(1) in subsections (a) and (b) by inserting 
the words “, bank holding company, or sav- 
ings and loan holding company” after the 
words “financial institution” the second and 
third place in which they appear; 

(2) in subsection (cX1XD) by striking out 
“Administrator of the”; and 

(3) in subsection (d) by inserting the 
words “, bank holding company, or savings 
and loan holding company” after the words 
“financial institution” each place in which 
they appear. 

Sec. 61. Section 219 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in the first paragraph to read: 

“Whoever, being a public official, is or 
acts as an agent of a foreign principal re- 
quired to register under the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act of 1938, as amended, shall 
be fined not more than $10,000 or impris- 
oned for not more than two years, or both.”’; 
and 

(2) in the last paragraph by striking out 
“the Delegate from the District of Colum- 
bia” and inserting in lieu thereof “Dele- 
gate”, and by striking out “, or a juror”. 

Sec. 62. (a) Chapter 25 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by redesig- 
nating section 511 as enacted by Public Law 
Number 98-473 as section 513. 

(b) The analysis at the beginning of chap- 
ter 25 of title 18 of the United States Code 
is amended by striking out “510. Securities 
of the State and private entities.”, and by 
adding at the end thereof “513. Securities of 
the States and private entities.”. 

Sec. 63. (a) Sections 1791 and 1792 of title 
18 of the United States Code are amended 
by striking out the phrase “Federal penal or 
correctional facility” each time it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Federal penal, 
detention, or correctional facility”. 

(b) Section 1791 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is further amended— 

(1) in subparagraph (a)(1)(B) by adding 
the words “ammunition or" before “any 
other weapon”; 

(2) in subparagraph (aX1XC) by adding 
before the semicolon the words “, lysergic 
acid diethylamide, or phencyclidine”; 

(3) in subparagraph (a)(1)(D) by striking 
out “other than a narcotic drug, as defined 
in section 102 of the Controlled Substances 
Act (21 U.S.C. 802)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “other than a controlled substance 
described in subparagraph (C)”; and 

(4) by making subsection (c) read as fol- 
lows: 

“(c) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section, 
‘ammunition’, ‘firearm’, and ‘destructive 
device’ have the meaning given those terms, 
respectively, in 18 U.S.C. 921.”. 


PROCEDURAL AMENDMENTS (CHAPTER XII) 


Sec. 64. Subsection (e) of section 1028 of 
title 18 of the United States Code is amend- 
ed by striking out “title V of the Organized 
Crime Control Act of 1970 (18 U.S.C. note 
prec. 3481)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“chapter 224 of this title”. 

Sec. 65. Subsection (f) of section 1029 of 
title 18 of the United States Code is amend- 
ed by striking out “title V of the Organized 
Crime Control Act of 1970 (18 U.S.C. note 
prec. 3481)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“chapter 224 of this title”. 

Sec. 66. Section 3076 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “title V of the Organized Crime Control 
Act of 1970” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“chapter 224 of this title”. 

Sec. 67. Section 3522 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended— 
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(1) in subsection (a) by striking out the 
word “parolees” in the second sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof “probationers or 
parolees, as the case may be”; 

(2) in subsection (b)— 

(A) by striking out “subsection (a)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “probation or 
parole”; and 

(B) by striking out the word “shall” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “may”; 

(3) by striking out subsection (c); and 

(4) by redesignating subsection (d) as sub- 
section (c). 

Sec. 68. Rule 29 of the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure is amended by adding a 
new subdivision (d) as follows: 

“(d) Same: Conditional Ruling on Grant 
of Motion. If the motion for judgment of ac- 
quittal after verdict of guilty, provided for 
in subdivision (c), is granted, the court shall 
also rule on the motion for a new trial, if 
any, by determining whether it should be 
granted if the judgment is thereafter vacat- 
ed or reversed, and shall specify the grounds 
for granting or denying the motion for the 
new trial. If the motion for a new trial is 
thus conditionally granted, the order there- 
on does not affect the finality of the judg- 
ment. In case the motion for a new trial has 
been conditionally granted and the judg- 
ment is reversed on appeal, the new trial 
shall proceed unless the appellate court has 
otherwise ordered. In case the motion for a 
new trial has been conditionally denied, the 
appellee on appeal may assert error in that 
denial; and if the judgment is reversed on 
appeal, subsequent proceedings shall be in 
accordance with the order of the appellate 
court. 

Sec. 69. Section 1921 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding 
the following new paragraph at the end 
thereof: 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 3302 of title 31, the United States Mar- 
shals Service is authorized, to the extent 
provided in appropriations acts, to credit to 
its appropriation account all fees, commis- 
sions, and expenses collected for— 

“(1) the service of civil process, including 
complaints, summonses, subpenas, and simi- 
lar process; and 

“(2) seizures, levies, and sales associated 
with judicial orders of execution, 
by the United States Marshals Service and 
to use such credited amounts for the pur- 
pose of carrying out such activities.”’. 

VICTIM COMPENSATION AND ASSISTANCE 
(CHAPTER XIV) 

Sec. 70. Section 3013 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding 
the following new subsection at the end 
thereof: 

““(c) No assessment shall be imposed on 
any person convicted of an offense for 
which local rules of the district court, or 
other federal law, establishes that collateral 
may be posted in lieu of appearance in 
court.”. 

Sec. 71. Subsection (a) of section 3671 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, as en- 
acted by section 1406(a) of the Comprehen- 
sive Crime Control Act of 1984, is amended 
by striking out “chapter 227 or 231 of” after 
the words “an order of restitution under”. 

Sec. 72. (a) Sections 3671 and 3672 of title 
18 of the United States Code, as enacted by 
section 1406(a) of the Comprehensive Crime 
Control Act of 1984, are redesignated as sec- 
tions 3681 and 2682, respectively. 

(b) The sectional analysis of chapter 232 
of title 18 of the United States Code, as 
added by section 1406(a) of the Comprehen- 
sive Crime Control Act of 1984, is amended 
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by striking out “3671” and “3672” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “3681” and “3682”, 
respectively. 

Sec. 73. (a) Chapter 232 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, as enacted by section 
1406(a) of the Comprehensive Crime Con- 
trol Act of 1984, is redesignated as chapter 
232A. 

(b) The chapter analysis of part II of title 
18 of the United States Code is amended by 
striking out the item relating to chapter 
232, as added by section 1406(b) of the Com- 
prehensive Crime Control Act of 1984, and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


“232A. Special forfeiture of collater- 
al profits of crime 


Sec. 74. Subsection (e) of section 1402 of 
the Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 
1984 is amended by— 

(1) striking out “the next succeeding fiscal 
year” and inserting in lieu thereof “the next 
two succeeding fiscal years”; and 

(2) striking out “year” after “at the end of 
which”. 

Sec. 75. Section 1407 of the Comprehen- 
sive Crime Control Act of 1984 is amended— 

(1) in subsection (h) by striking out “1302” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1402”; and 

(2) by redesignating subsection (h) as sub- 
section (g). 

Sec. 76. Chapter XIV of the Comprehen- 
sive Crime Control Act of 1984 is amended 
by striking out section 1410. 

Sec. 77. (a) Chapter 113 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by redesig- 
nating section 2320 as enacted by Public 
Law Number 98-473 as section 2321. 

(b) The analysis at the beginning of chap- 
ter 113 of title 18 of the United States Code 
is amended by striking out “2320, Traffick- 
ing in counterfeit goods or services.”, and by 
adding at the end thereof “2321. Trafficking 
in counterfeit goods or services.’’. 


ACCESS DEVICES AND COMPUTERS (CHAPTER XXI) 


Sec. 78. Section 1030 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding 
the following new paragraph at the end 
thereof: 

“(f) This section does not prohibit any 
lawfully authorized investigative, protective, 
or intelligence activity of a law enforcement 
agency of the United States, a State, or a 
political subdivision of a State, or of an in- 
telligence agency of the United States.”. 

MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 79. Section 3 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting before 
the word “death” the words “life imprison- 
ment or”, 

Sec. 80, (a) Chapter 1 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding a 
new section 17 as follows: 


“§ 17. Organization defined 


“For purposes of this title, the term ‘orga- 
nization’ means a person other than an indi- 
vidual.”. 

(b) The sectional analysis for chapter 1 of 
title 18 of the United States Code is amend- 
ed by adding after the item relating to sec- 
tion 16 the following: 

“17, Organization defined.”. 

Sec. 81. Subsection (a) of section 201 of 
title 18 of the United States Code is amend- 
ed by striking out “the Delegate from the 
District of Columbia” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Delegate”. 

Sec. 82. Paragraph (1) of section 203(a) of 
title 18 of the United States Code is amend- 
ed by striking out “Delegate from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Delegate Elect from the 
District of Columbia” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Delegate, Delegate Elect”. 
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Sec. 83. Subsection (h) of section 844 of 
title 18 of the United States Code is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(h) Whoever uses fire or an explosive to 
commit, or carries an explosive during the 
commission of, any felony which may be 
prosecuted in a court of the United States, 
including a felony which provides for an en- 
hanced punishment if committed by the use 
of a deadly or dangerous weapon or device, 
shall, in addition to the punishment provid- 
ed for such felony, be sentenced to impris- 
onment for five years. In the case of his 
second or subsequent conviction under this 
subsection, such person shall be sentenced 
to imprisonment for ten years. Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, the 
court shall not place on probation or sus- 
pend the sentence of any person convicted 
of a violation of this subsection, nor shall 
the term of imprisonment imposed under 
this subsection run concurrently with any 
other term of imprisonment including that 
imposed for the felony in which the fire or 
explosive was used or the explosive was car- 
ried. No person sentenced under this subsec- 
tion shall be eligible for parole during the 
term of imprisonment imposed herein.”. 

Sec. 84. Section 1961(1) of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding, 
after the words “section 1511 (relating to 
the obstruction of State or local law en- 
forcement),” the words “section 1512 (relat- 
ing to tampering with a witness, victim, or 
an informant), section 1513 (relating to re- 
taliating against a witness, victim, or an in- 
formant,”’. 

Sec. 85. The first and second paragraphs 
of section 2315 of title 18 of the United 
States Code are amended by— 

(1) inserting “possesses,” after “receives,”; 
and 

(2) striking out “moving as, or which are a 
part of, or which constitute interstate or 
foreign commerce,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “which have crossed a State or 
United States boundary after being stolen, 
unlawfully converted, or taken,”. 


MINOR AND TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS TO 
COMPREHENSIVE CRIME CONTROL Act OF 1984 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


The proposed bill makes minor and tech- 
nical amendments to federal law in response 
to enactment of the Comprehensive Crime 
Control Act of 1984, Pub. L. No. 98-473, 
which was signed by the President on Octo- 
ber 12, 1984. Some of the amendments made 
by the proposal result from the fact that 
the Act was passed in the final days of the 
98th Congress when other statutes amend- 
ing title 18 of the United States Code were 
also enacted. As a consequence, several sec- 
tion numbers of title 18 were duplicated. In 
other cases the proposal makes corrections 
to take into account the effect of certain 
sections of the Act on other statutes. In ad- 
dition, the proposed bill contains minor 
amendments to add provisions inadvertently 
deleted from the final version of H.J. Res. 
648, which the 98th Congress enacted as the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 1984, 
or to clarify provisions now recognized as 
nuclear or problematic. In a few instances, 
amendments are proposed to provisions not 
directly affected by the Comprehensive Act, 
but where the same kind of perceived ambi- 
guity or problem associated with a provision 
of that Act is also present in another stat- 
ute. 


BAIL (CHAPTER I) 


Section 1 amends 18 U.S.C. § 3142(f)(1), as 
enacted by section 203 of the Comprehen- 
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sive Crime Control Act of 1984, to modify 
the category of prosecutions for which pre- 
trial detention on grounds of dangerousness 
would be authorized so as to clearly include 
serious explosives and forearms violations. 
Chapter I of the Comprehensive Crime Con- 
trol Act of 1984 revised the bail statutes (18 
U.S.C. § 3141 et seq.) to authorize pretrial 
detention on grounds of danger to the com- 
munity in certain prescribed categories of 
offenses. The principal category of offenses, 
apart from those carrying a possible sen- 
tence of life imprisonment or death and cer- 
tain controlled substances violations, is “a 
crime of violence”. 18 U.S.C. § 3142(f)(1)(A). 
The term “crime of violence” is defined to 
mean an offense that has as an element the 
use or threatened use of physical force 
against the person or property of another, 
or any other felony offense that by its 
nature involves a substantial risk that phys- 
ical force against the person or property of 
another may be used “in the course of com- 
mitting the offense”. 18 U.S.C. § 16 (as en- 
acted by section 1001 of the Comprehensive 
Crime Control Act of 1984). 

While the definition of “crime of vio- 
lence” would clearly encompass crimes in 
which a firearm or explosive is used as a 
means of committing an offense of broader 
definition, such as using an explosive to 
commit arson or to damage a federal build- 
ing, or using a firearm to commit a bank 
robbery, it may not reach other dangerous 
offenses involving the transfer or possession 
of firearms or explosives themselves. For ex- 
ample, while a transfer of explosives and 
weapons to an organization which evidently 
intends to use the materials in terrorist ac- 
tivities is clearly an offense that poses a 
danger to human life and property, the of- 
fense itself—i.e., the transfer of the explo- 
sives and firearms from A to B—could be 
construed not to be an offense that “by its 
nature” involves a substantial risk that 
physical force will be used “in the course of 
committing the offense,” but rather as one 
in which the risk is that force will be used 
upon future victims as a consequence of the 
offense. A similar example is possession of a 
firearm by a previously convicted felon 
under 18 U.S.C. App. § 1202. The addition of 
felony firearms and explosives offenses to 
the categories of offenses listed in 18 U.S.C. 
§ 3142(f)(1) would clarify the intended scope 
of, and is consistent with the types of of- 
fenses currently included within, this provi- 
sion—those underlying offenses that evi- 
dence a significant likelihood that the per- 
petrator may pose a danger to the communi- 
ty. Accordingly, the amendment adds to sec- 
tion 3142(f) an enumeration of the felony 
provisions involving explosives and firearms 
offenses in the United States Code the per- 
petrators of which are liable to be danger- 
ous, so that in appropriate cases, such as 
sales to terrorists or possession offenses in- 
volving career criminals, the public may be 
protected by the invocation of the pretrial 
detention statute. 

Section 1(b) of the proposed bill amends 
18 U.S.C. § 3142(f)(1)(E), as amended by sec- 
tion 203 of the Comprehensive Crime Con- 
trol Act of 1984 and as redesignated by sub- 
section (a) of this section of the proposal, to 
provide that a pretrial detention hearing 
shall be held upon motion of the Govern- 
ment in a felony case if the defendant has 
been convicted of two or more offenses of 
the types described in subparagraphs (A) 
through (D) of section 3142, regardless of 
whether the felony in question was commit- 
ted after the other convictions. Under the 
Act as written, if a person were charged 
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with, e.g., a felony committed before his 
commission and conviction of two other vio- 
lent felonies, the pretrial detention provi- 
sions would not be applicable. This is, how- 
ever, a clear anomalous result not in keep- 
ing with the evident congressional purpose, 
since the reason for permitting pretrail de- 
tention of a person with a prior record of 
violent or drug felonies is that such a 
person has already established a propensity 
to commit expecially serious crimes. The 
amendments also clarify that a combination 
of two or more prior Federal, State, and 
local offenses of the types described in sub- 
paragraphs (A) through (D) of section 
3142(f)(1) warrants a pretrial detention 
hearing in a felony prosecution. 

Subsection (c) makes a purely technical 
amendment of 18 U.S.C. § 3142(f)(2) to add 
the word “or” between subparagraphs (A) 
and (B). 

The amendment in subsection (d), explic- 
itly granting the court discretion to reopen 
the detention hearing, is to clarify that such 
power exists notwithstanding the time con- 
straints set forth in subsection (f) which re- 
quire that the hearing be held “immediate- 
ly” upon the person's first appearance 
unless a brief continuance is sought. The 
overriding purpose of the pretrial detention 
provision is to determine whether there are 
conditions that will adequately assure the 
person’s appearance at trial and protect the 
public. If information not known at the 
time of the hearing that may have a materi- 
al bearing on the determination becomes 
known to either the government or the indi- 
vidual, then common sense dictates that the 
court should have the power to reopen the 
hearing to consider the information and to 
reverse of modify its initial order (if such 
order has been entered) accordingly. The 
clarification is needed inasmuch as some 
lower courts in unreported orders have held, 
erroneously in our view, that the structure 
of subsection (f) is such as to preclude the 
usual authority of a judicial officer to enter- 
tain a motion for reconsideration. 

Nothing in the proposed amendment is de- 
signed to create an implication that a court 
lacks inherent detention authority to deal 
with a situation in which, although no de- 
tention hearing was initiated at the defend- 
ant’s first appearance, there is subsequent 
information that the defendant has threat- 
ened or plans to injure or intimidate a juror 
or witness or plans to flee. Cases arising 
under the 1966 Bail Reform Act recognized 
an inherent right of the trial court to pro- 
tect the integrity of the judicial process by 
ordering detention if necessary in such cir- 
cumstances, United States v. Wind, 527 F.2d 
672 (6th Cir. 1975); United States v. Gilbert, 
425 F.2d 3 (D.C. Cir. 1969); United States v. 
Abrahams, 575 F.2d 3 (Ist Cir. 1978), and 
nothing in the 1984 Act should be deemed 
to limit that power. In fact, in United States 
v. Resek, 602 F. Supp. 1126, 1130 (S.D. N.Y. 
1985), the court recognized that under the 
1984 Act—specifically, 18 U.S.C. § 3142(c), 
which allows the amendment of a release 
order at any time—the government may 
seek a detention order after the defendant's 
first appearance if it has new information. 

SENTENCING (CHAPTER II) 


Chapter II of the Comprehensive Crime 
Control Act off 1984 provides significant re- 
forms in the area of sentencing. It estab- 
lishes determinate sentencing and provides 
for the creation of sentencing guidelines so 
as to eliminate the disparity and uncertain- 
ty characteristic of the current sentencing 
system. It also abolishes parole and treats 
probation as a form of sentence rather than 
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as a suspension of imposition of a sentence. 
The amendments made by the proposal 
clarify provisions in and make technical cor- 
rections to the sentencing scheme estab- 
lished by chapter II of the Act. However, 
the amendments made herein are not de- 
signed to alter the purposes of sentencing 
reform as established by chapter II of the 
Act. 

It should be noted that where a provision 
contained in this proposal amends a section 
of chapter II of the Comprehensive Crime 
Control Act of 1984, upon enactment, such 
amendment will become effective when 
chapter II of the Act becomes effective. 
However, where a provision of this proposed 
legislation amends a section of law currently 
in effect, such amendment is intended to 
have immediate effect. 

Fines 

Section 2 through 8 of the proposal 
amend title 18 of the United States Code 
and chapter II of the Comprehensive Crime 
Control Act of 1984 to preserve, with one 
major exception discussed later, provisions 
of the Criminal Fine Enforcement Act of 
1984 (CFEA), Public L. No. 98-596, that 
would otherwise be repealed when chapter 
II of the Comprehensive Act goes into 
effect. The amendments seek to preserve 
the CFEA provisions in a format consistent 
with that of chapter II of the Comprehen- 
sive Act. In general, the CFEA amended 
chapters 227, 229, and 231 of title 18, which 
will be repealed by section 212(a)(2) of the 
Comprehensive Act, and 18 U.S.C. §1, 
which will be repealed by section 218(a) of 
the Comprehensive Act on its effective date. 
In addition, the amendments preserve cer- 
tain provisions of chapter II of the Compre- 
hensive Act not reflected in the CFEA, such 
as 18 U.S.C. § 3573, concerning the modifica- 
tion or remission of a fine. 

Section 2 adds a new chapter 28 and new 
section 562 to title 18, United States Code, 
proscribing the offense of criminal default 
on a fine. The amendment merely moves 
section 3621 of title 18, as enacted by section 
6 of the CFEA, to new chapter 28 in part I 
of title 18. Since part I of title 18 sets forth 
substantive crimes and part II contains pro- 
cedural provisions, the former is a more log- 
ical location for the offense of criminal de- 
fault on a fine. 

Section 3 of the proposal amends section 
212(a) of the Comprehensive Crime Control 
Act of 1984 with respect to 18 U.S.C. 
§ 3559(a), which provides a sentencing clas- 
sification of offenses. The amendment pro- 
vides that a Class B or C midemeanor or an 
infraction is a petty offense. The amend- 
ment preserves the concept of petty offense, 
currently defined in 18 U.S.C. § 1, which is 
repealed by section 218(a) of the Compre- 
hensive Act. Along with certain other provi- 
sions in the proposal, this section of the pro- 
posed legislation in effect carries out the 
purpose behind the amendment of 18 U.S.C. 
§ 1 by section 8 of the CFEA, which defines 
petty offenses as subject to greater fines 
than under prior law. 

Section 4 amends section 212(a) of the 
Comprehensive Act by substituting a new 
subchapter C in chapter 227 of title 18, 
United States Code, for the subchapter en- 
acted by the Act. The proposed subchapter 
generally deals with the imposition and 
modification of fines. Proposed section 3571 
of title 18 establishes the maximum fines 
applicable to categories of offenses, except 
to the extent that a greater amount is speci- 
fied in the section setting forth the offense 
and except as otherwise provided in chapter 
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227. The amounts provided accord with 
those set forth in 18 U.S.C. § 3623, as en- 
acted by the CFEA. Like section 3623(c) as 
enacted by the CFEA, proposed section 
3571(c) provides an alternate authorized 
fine, applicable to all cases, of twice the 
gross gain or loss resulting from the offense. 
It is recognized that these alternate author- 
ized fines will transform some petty offense 
cases, which would otherwise be tried before 
magistrates, into cases tried before district 
courts—barring consent by the defendant to 
trial before a magistrate. 

Proposed section 3572(a) of title 18, 
United States Code, sets forth the factors to 
be considered in imposing a fine and is es- 
sentially equivalent to 18 U.S.C. § 3622, as 
enacted by the CFEA. Section 3572(b), as 
set forth in the proposal, which limits the 
aggregate of multiple fines that may be im- 
posed, is similar to 18 U.S.C. § 3623(c)(2) as 
enacted by the CFEA, except that it does 
not apply to alternate authorized fines im- 
posed under proposed section 3571(c). The 
remainder of proposed section 3572 carries 
forward provisions of the CFEA (particular- 
ly, 18 U.S.C. §§3565 (aX(1), and (b), and 
3624), except that proposed subsection (e) of 
section 3572, concerning the effect of finali- 
ty of a judgment including a sentence to pay 
a fine, reflects a provision of the Compre- 
hensive Act (18 U.S.C. § 3572(c)) not includ- 
ed in the CFEA. 

Proposed 18 U.S.C. § 3573, concerning the 
modification or remission of a fine, is de- 
rived from a similar provision in the Com- 
prehensive Act. There is no equivalent pro- 
vision in the CFEA. 

Proposed section 3574 of title 18 states 
that the implementation of a sentence to 
pay a fine is governed by subchapter B of 
chapter 229. 

Section 5 amends section 212(a) of the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 1984 
in 18 U.S.C. § 3583(d), regarding conditions 
of supervised release. The amendment pro- 
vides that the court must include as a man- 
datory condition of supervised release that 
the defendant make a diligent effort to pay 
a fine if one is imposed but removes the 
actual payment of a fine as a possible condi- 
tion of supervised release. Thus, while the 
court must require the defendant to make a 
diligent effort to pay a fine imposed, under 
the amendment it cannot condition a term 
of supervised release on fulfillment of the 
requirement to pay a fine. This amendment 
carries forward the objective of section 7 of 
the CFEA, which amended 18 U.S.C. 
§ 4209(a) regarding conditions of parole. 

Section 6 of the proposal amends section 
212(a) of the Comprehensive Act by revising 
subchapter B of chapter 229, title 18, United 
States Code, concerning the implementation 
of a sentence to pay a fine. Proposed section 
3611 deals with the payment of a fine and 
carries forward similar provisions in 18 
U.S.C. §3565, as amended by the CFEA, 
with the notable exception that proposed 
section 3611 provides for the payment of 
fines to the clerk of the court, rather than 
to the Attorney General. The Justice De- 
partment’s experience to date has shown 
that payment of fines to the Department 
has created significant difficulties that can 
best be resolved only through a return to 
the prior practice of payment of fines to the 
clerk of the court. 

Proposed section 3612 concerns collection 
of an unpaid fine and incorporates provi- 
sions of 18 U.S.C. § 3565, as amended by the 
CFEA, with some minor variations. 

Proposed section 3613 sets forth the civil 
remedies available for satisfaction of an 
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unpaid fine. In effect, it carries forward 18 
U.S.C. §3565(a)(1) (as amended by the 
CFEA), which provides that a criminal fine 
may be enforced by execution against the 
property of the person fined in the same 
manner as a judgment in a civil case. The 
proposed section also incorporates the 
amendments of 18 U.S.C. § 3565 made by 
the CFEA authorizing the treatment of a 
criminal fine as a tax lien and specifying the 
effect of any execution on salary or other 
income. Finally, proposed section 3613 in- 
corporates 18 U.S.C. § 3613(f), as enacted by 
the Comprehensive Act, providing that a 
discharge of debts pursuant to a bankruptcy 
or insolvency proceeding shall not render a 
lien imposed under section 3613 unenforce- 
able and shall not discharge liability to pay 
a fine. The CFEA does not include such a 
provision, which clarifies the effect of bank- 
ruptey or insolvency proceedings on the li- 
ability to pay a fine. However, given the im- 
portance of fines to the goals established by 
chapter II of the Comprehensive Act, the 
provision is needed to override any bank- 
ruptey or other law that may in certain 
cases allow for a discharge of liability to pay 
a fine. 

Section 7 of the proposal amends section 
212(a) of the Comprehensive Crime Control 
Act of 1984 in 18 U.S.C. § 3624(e), regarding 
supervision after release of a prisoner. The 
language amended currently provides that a 
prisoner shall not be released on supervision 
unless he agrees to adhere to an installment 
schedule not to exceed two years except in 
special circumstances to pay for any fine im- 
posed for the offense. The amendment de- 
letes the requirement that the installment 
schedule not exceed two years except in spe- 
cial circumstances since there are situations 
in which a longer period of time for pay- 
ment may be warranted. Moreover, pro- 
posed 18 U.S.C. §3572(c) provides that if an 
installment schedule is imposed by the 
court at the time of sentencing, the sched- 
ule may extend for five years after the date 
of sentencing, excluding any period during 
which the defendant is imprisoned. 

Section 8 of the proposal amends section 
212(a) of the Comprehensive Crime Control 
Act of 1984 by amending 18 U.S.C. § 3673, 
which sets forth definitions for chapters 227 
and 229. The amendment adds a definition 
of the term "fine" to mean a fine, a mone- 
tary penalty, or, for purposes of chapter 
229, an assessment imposed in a criminal 
case. This amendment is necessary to clarify 
that the provisions contained in this propos- 
al regarding fines apply as well to criminal 
monetary penalties (such as the twenty-five 
percent penalty that may be imposed under 
proposed 18 U.S.C. §3612(c) for a fine not 
paid within ninety days after it is due) and, 
for purposes of chapter 229, to assessments 
(such as the special assessment imposed on 
convicted persons under 18 U.S.C. §3013, as 
enacted by section 1405 of the Comprehen- 
sive Act). The CFEA addressed this issue by 
specifically including a reference to fines or 
penalties throughout. 

It should be noted that the proposal does 
not preserve 18 U.S.C. § 3569, concerning 
the discharge of an indigent prisoner, as 
amended by section 3 of the CFEA. Section 
3569 provides that an indigent prisoner con- 
fined solely for nonpayment of a fine may 
apply to the nearest United States magis- 
trate in the district in which he is impris- 
oned for release based on his inability to 
pay the fine. This section is not carried for- 
ward in this proposal because it is not 
needed in light of certain other included 
provisions. At the outset it should be noted 
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that under proposed 18 U.S.C. § 3572(a)(1) 
one of the factors the court must consider 
in imposing a fine is the ability of the de- 
fendant to pay the fine in view of the de- 
fendant’s income, earning capacity, and fi- 
nancial resources. Moreover, under pro- 
posed 18 U.S.C. §3572(d\(1), the “stand- 
committed” fine provision, a person may 
only be imprisoned until a fine is paid if the 
court finds by a preponderance of the evi- 
dence that the person has the present abili- 
ty to pay it. Thus, the basic premise of 18 
U.S.C. §3569—that an indigent defendant 
would be imprisoned for the nonpayment of 
a fine—is not a realistic likelihood under the 
amendments. Moreover, under proposed sec- 
tion 3573 a defendant who has been sen- 
tenced to pay a fine may petition the court 
for a remission of all or part of the unpaid 
portion, based on exceptional circumstances 
that preclude him from paying a reasonable 
portion of the fine, and the court may enter 
an appropriate order after considering the 
provisions applicable to the initial imposi- 
tion of the sentence to pay a fine. 


Other sentencing amendments 


Section 9 repeals 18 U.S.C. § 4216, which 
authorizes the imposition of sentence pursu- 
ant to the Federal Youth Corrections Act, 
chapter 402 of title 18, for young adult of- 
fenders who are at least twenty-two years of 
age but not yet twenty-six at the time of 
conviction. Since section 218 of the Compre- 
hensive Crime Control Act of 1984 repealed 
the Federal Youth Corrections Act, effec- 
tive October 12, 1984, thereby nullifying sec- 
tion 4216, as intended, the amendment 
made by the proposed bill merely removes 
from the books a statute that was effective- 
ly repealed. 

Section 10 amends 28 U.S.C. § 992(c), con- 
cerning the terms of office and compensa- 
tion of members of the Sentencing Commis- 
sion, as enacted by section 217 of the Act. 
Paragraph (1) of the amendment makes 
technical corrections to a reference to sec- 
tion 235(a)1XB)Gi) of the Sentencing 
Reform Act of 1984 (chapter II of the Com- 
prehensive Act), regarding the effective 
date of the sentencing guidelines. 

Section 10(2) amends 28 U.S.C. § 992(c), 
which provides that persons engaged in full- 
time service on the Commission are to be 
compensated at the same rate as federal ap- 
pellate judges. The amendment clarifies 
that the increase in the salary of a district 
judge appointed to serve on the Commission 
is a separate stipend compensating him for 
such service—not part of the salary of his 
judicial office—and that this increment is 
accordingly to be terminated at the conclu- 
sion of che service for which it is provided. 

Section 10(3) adds new subsection (d) to 
28 U.S.C. § 992 to waive the normal require- 
ment that district judges must live in their 
districts and circuit Judges must live in their 
circuits so as to enable judges engaged in 
full-time service on the Sentencing Commis- 
sion to live near the place or places in which 
it carries on its activities. 

Section 11 of the proposed bill amends 28 
U.S.C. § 994, regarding duties of the Sen- 
tencing Commission, as enacted by section 
217 of the Act. The amendments of section 
994 (aX2XC) and (a)(3) (in paragraphs (1) 
and (2)) add references to 18 U.S.C. §§ 3564 
and 3583(e), concerning modification of the 
term of probation and modification or revo- 
cation of supervised release, respectively, to 
the requirement that the Sentencing Com- 
mission issue guidelines and policy state- 
ments. Paragraph (3) of this section of the 
proposal amends subsection (b) of section 
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994, which currently provides that the Com- 
mission shall establish in the sentencing 
guidelines a sentencing range for each cate- 
gory of offense involving each category of 
defendant and that if the sentence specified 
by the guidelines includes a term of impris- 
onment, the maximum for the term shall 
not exceed the minimum by more than 25 
percent. Since the provision does not ad- 
dress the question of an appropriate range 
when the maximum of the range is life im- 
prisonment, the amendment in paragraph 
(3) adds that in this case the minimum shall 
not be less than thirty years. 

Section 11(4) amends subsection (h) of 28 
U.S.C. § 994, which requires that the sen- 
tencing guidelines specify a sentence to a 
term of imprisonment at or near the maxi- 
mum authorized by 18 U.S.C. § 3581(b) for 
defendants convicted of certain serious of- 
fenses. The amendment deletes the refer- 
ence to 18 U.S.C. § 3581(b) as inappropriate 
since under 18 U.S.C. § 3559(b)(2) the maxi- 
mum term of imprisonment will be the max- 
imum prescribed by the statute describing 
the offense (rather than the maximum set 
forth in section 3581(b)). The amendment in 
paragraph (5) corrects a reference in section 
994(q) to the Sentencing Reform Act of 
1984. 

Paragraph (6) of section 11 amends sub- 
section (t) of 28 U.S.C. § 994, which provides 
that if the Commission reduces the term of 
imprisonment recommended in the guide- 
lines for a particular offense or category of 
offenses, it shall specify by what amount 
the sentences of prisoners serving terms of 
imprisonment “that are outside the applica- 
ble guideline ranges” may be reduced, The 
amendment deletes the requirement that re- 
duction of a sentence apply to terms of im- 
prisonment outside the applicable guideline 
ranges and further provides that the Com- 
mission shall specify under what circum- 
stances a sentence may be reduced. The 
amendment is needed because section 994(t) 
would most likely be construed to mean that 
the phrase “that are outside the applicable 
guideline ranges” refers to the new guide- 
line ranges. See S. Rep. No. 98-225, 98th 
Cong., 1st Sess. 180 (1983). Under this con- 
struction a prisoner sentenced below the old 
guideline, but whose sentence falls within 
the reduced guideline, cannot have his sen- 
tence reduced when the term of imprison- 
ment recommended in the guideline is re- 
duced. If a judge sentenced one codefendant 
within (the old) guidelines and another 
below these guidelines because of mitigated 
culpability, the result would be that the 
more culpable defendant could have his sen- 
tence reduced to a level within the new 
guideline range while the less culpable de- 
fendant, whose sentence already fell within 
the new guideline range, could not have his 
sentence reduced. Consequently, the distinc- 
tion between the two defendants might be 
eliminated because of the reduction of the 
term of imprisonment recommended in the 
guidelines. Indeed, it is even possible that 
the more culpable defendant would have his 
sentence reduced to the middle of the new 
guideline range while the less culpable one 
would be left with a sentence in the high 
end of the new range As amended, section 
994(a) would authorize the Commission to 
specify under what circumstances and by 
what amount a sentence may be reduced re- 
gardless of whether a particular sentence 
falls within the new guideline range. 

Section 12 amends section 212 of the Com- 
prehensive Crime Control Act of 1984 with 
respect to 18 U.S.C. § 3552(b), concerning 
presentence studies and reports, to clarify 
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that the United States marshal shall return 
the defendant to the court for final sentenc- 
ing only if the defendant is in custody. In 
addition, it amends section 3552(c) to pro- 
vide that a presentence examination and 
report by a psychiatric or psychological ex- 
aminer be carried out pursuant to 18 U.S.C. 
§ 4244, which (as amended by chapter IV of 
the Act) provides the basis for the hospitali- 
zation of a convicted person suffering from 
a mental disease or defect. 

Sections 13 through 15 amend section 
212(a) of the Comprehensive Crime Control 
Act of 1984 to make several amendments to 
18 U.S.C. § 3553, dealing with the imposition 
of a sentence. Section 13 adds language to 
the end of section 3553(b) to clarify that in 
the absence of an applicable sentencing 
guideline, the court shall impose an appro- 
priate sentence taking into account the 
guidelines for similar offenses and offenders 
and the purposes of sentences set forth in 
section 3553(a)(2). This language is needed 
because a defendant may be convicted under 
a new crime before guidelines are estab- 
lished for it and because an existing guide- 
line may be declared invalid. The legislation 
does not currently include guidance for dis- 
trict court judges about sentencing in these 
circumstances. 

Section 14 amends subsection (c) of 18 
U.S.C. § 3553 to provide that the court shall 
include a statement of the reason for order- 
ing only partial restitution to a victim. This 
change is a technical amendment to con- 
form the language of this subsection with 
the similar language of 18 U.S.C, 
§ 3663(a)(2), as redesignated by the Act 
from 18 U.S.C. § 3579(a)(2). 

Section 15 amends 18 U.S.C. § 3553(d), to 
delete the requirement that the court give 
notice to the parties before imposing an 
order of restitution pursuant to section 3556 
and that it allow opportunity for the parties 
to address matters relevant to such an order 
both in written and oral form. The notice 
requirement in this context would add an 
extra, time-consuming step to the sentenc- 
ing process and is unnecessary to protect 
the rights of defendants. Sections 3663 and 
3664 (as redesignated by chapter II of the 
Act from sections 3579 and 3580) require 
that the imposition of a restitution order be 
considered routinely. Moreover, under Rule 
32(c) of the Federal Rules of Criminal Pro- 
cedure, the presentence report must address 
the restitution needs of the victim, and 
under section 3552(d) the report must be 
disclosed to the defendant and counsel ten 
days before sentencing. In light of these re- 
quirements, it makes no sense to add an ad- 
ditional requirement that the court give 
notice that it is considering imposing a resti- 
tution order. 

Section 16 amends section 212(a) of the 
Act to delete inappropriate language from 
18 U.S.C. §3561(a), concerning probation. 
Specifically, the amendment deletes a sen- 
tence which states that the fulfillment of 
the terms and conditions of probation dis- 
charges the defendant’s liability for any un- 
executed fine or other punishment imposed 
as to which probation is granted. Since 
chapter II of the Act makes probation a sen- 
tence in its own right and does not base it 
on the suspension of a sentence imposing a 
fine or imprisonment, the language deleted 
is inappropriate. 

Section 17 amends section 212(a) of the 
Act with respect to 18 U.S.C. §§ 3563 (a)(2) 
and (b)(11), regarding mandatory and dis- 
cretionary conditions of probation. Section 
3563(a)(2) requires that if probation is im- 
posed for a felony, the sentence also include 
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one or more of a fine, restitution, or commu- 
nity service. The amendment would provide 
a safety-valve exception to this requirement 
by allowing the court not to impose a fine, 
restitution, or community service in extraor- 
dinary circumstances as provided by the 
Sentencing Commission. 

The amendment to subsection (b)(11) de- 
letes an incorrect reference to 18 U.S.C. 
§3581(b) as the section which specifies 
terms of imprisonment authorized for of- 
fenses. Under section 3559(b)(2) the maxi- 
mum term of imprisonment for an offense 
not classified by letter grade in the statute 
defining it will be the maximum prescribed 
by that statute (rather than the maximum 
set forth in section 3581(b)). 

Section 18 amends section 212(a) of the 
Act with respect to 18 U.S.C. § 3563(c), re- 
garding modification of the conditions of 
probation, to qualify the overly broad re- 
quirement that in all cases of modification, 
reduction, or enlargement of the conditions 
the court must hold a hearing prior to 
taking action. Instead, the amendment 
allows modification of the conditions of pro- 
bation pursuant to the provisions of Rule 
32.1, as amended by subsection (b) of this 
section. As a result, the court may modify 
the conditions of probation without a hear- 
ing if the following conditions are met—the 
relief to be granted the probationer must be 
favorable to him and the attorney for the 
government, after having been notified of 
the proposed relief and given a reasonable 
opportunity to object, must not have object- 
ed. Rule 32.1 currently allows the granting 
of relief favorable to the probationer with- 
out a hearing but is amended by subsection 
(b) of this section to impose this notification 
requirement. Without the notification re- 
quirement, the court would be free under 
the current rule to modify the conditions of 
probation in the probationer’s favor without 
informing the government. 

Section 19(a) amends section 212(a) of the 
Act to provide in 18 U.S.C. § 3564(b) that a 
term of probation does not run while a de- 
fendant is imprisoned for a federal, State, or 
local conviction unless the imprisonment is 
for a period of less than thirty consecutive 
days. The amendment merely clarifies simi- 
lar language in the current provision. 

Subsection (b) of section 19 amends sec- 
tion 212(a) of the Act with respect to 18 
U.S.C. § 3564(c) to add the requirement that 
a court must, among other things, comply 
with the provisions of Rule 32.1 of the Fed- 
eral Rules of Criminal Procedure in order to 
bring about an early termination of proba- 
tion. Rule 32.1 is amended by this proposal 
to require notification to the attorney for 
the government and no objection by the 
government before action favorable to the 
defendant can be taken without a hearing. 
The amendment of 18 U.S.C. § 3564(c) is 
consistent with the amendment by this pro- 
posal of 18 U.S.C. § 3563(c), regarding modi- 
fication of the conditions of probation. 

Section 20 amends section 212(a) of the 
Act with regard to 18 U.S.C. § 3583(b) to 
lengthen the authorized terms of supervised 
release. As enacted, this section provides 
that for a Class A or B felony the maximum 
term of supervised release is three years; for 
a Class C or D felony, two years; and for a 
Class E felony or a misdemeanor, one year. 
The amendment would increase the maxi- 
mum term of supervised release authorized 
for a Class A or B felony to five years and 
for a Class C or D felony to three years; the 
term for a Class E felony or a misdemeanor 
would be left unchanged. This amendment 
is needed because it is believed that the 
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terms originally enacted will not adequately 
protect the public and deter criminal activi- 
ty. Moreover, for the most serious offend- 
ers, the periods of supervised release en- 
acted by the Comprehensive Act would have 
been considerably shorter than periods of 
supervision available under prior law. It 
should be noted that under 18 U.S.C. 
§ 3583(e) the court may order an early ter- 
mination of the term of supervised release 
(after the expiration of one year of supervi- 
sion) if such action is warranted by the con- 
duct of the person released and the interest 
of justice. 

Section 21 amends section 212(a) of the 
Act with respect to 18 U.S.C. § 3583(e), con- 
cerning modification of supervised release. 
Specifically, the amendment of section 
3583(e)(1) provides that the court may order 
early termination of a term of supervised re- 
lease only if, among other things, it does so 
pursuant to Rule 32.1 of the Federal Rules 
of Criminal Procedure. That is, the provi- 
sions of Rule 32.1 applicable to probation 
modification are made applicable to early 
termination of supervised release. Thus, the 
attorney for the government must be noti- 
fied of the proposed relief and not object 
before early termination can be ordered 
without a hearing. This amendment is anal- 
ogous to the proposed amendment of 18 
U.S.C. § 3564(c) on early termination of pro» 
bation. The amendment of 18 U.S.C. 
§ 3583(e)(2) is similar. It applies the provi- 
sions of Rule 32.1 of the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure that are applicable to 
probation modification to extension of the 
term or modification of the conditions of su- 
pervised release. This amendment is analo- 
gous to the proposed amendment of 18 
U.S.C. § 3563(c) on the modificiation of the 
condition of probation. (It should be noted 
that this proposal amends Rule 32.1.) The 
section also adds a new revocation proce- 
dure, new paragraph (3), to section 3583(e), 
as an alternative to a contempt proceeding 
under redesignated paragraph (4), when a 
condition of supervised release is violated. 
Under the proposed amendment the provi- 
sions of Rule 32.1, that are applicable to 
probation revocation are made applicable to 
revocation of a term of supervised release. 
In addition, the revocation must be accom- 
plished pursuant to applicable policy state- 
ments issued by the Sentencing Commis- 
sion. This provision implements a sugges- 
tion of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts for a streamlined pro- 
cedure. for enforcing the conditions of su- 
pervised release. 

Section 22 of the proposed bill amends 
section 212(a) of the Act to provide that 
probation officers have the authority under 
18 U.S.C. § 3603(f) to assist in the supervi- 
sion of persons within the custody of the 
Attorney General while on work release, 
furlough, or other authorized release from 
confinement. The amendment clarifies that 
primary responsibility for supervising 
people committed to the custody of the At- 
torney General remains with the Bureau of 
Prisons and that the role of the Probation 
Service is ancillary. 

Section 23 amends section 212(a) of the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 1984 
with respect to 18 U.S.C. § 3624(b), regard- 
ing credit toward the service of a sentence 
for satisfactory behavior. The amendment 
clarifies that the “good time” credit applies 
to the first year of the term of imprison- 
ment as well to subsequent years. As cur- 
rently drafted, the provision may be inter- 
preted as applying only after the first year 
of imprisonment. 
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Section 24 amends section 212(a) of the 
Act to conform a provision concerning the 
running of a term of supervised release in 18 
U.S.C. §3624(e) with a similar provision 
about probation in 18 U.S.C. § 3624, dis- 
cussed above. 

Section 25 amends section 212(a) of the 
Act with respect to 18 U.S.C. § 3663, as re- 
designated by the Act from section 3579 and 
as amended (by section 212(a)(3)), concern- 
ing orders of restitution. The amendment of 
subsection (a)(1), in effect, provides that the 
court may order restitution in addition to, 
but not in lieu of, any other penalty author- 
ized by law. This amendment is consistent 
with 18 U.S.C. § 3656, as enacted by section 
212(a) of the Act, authorizing an order of 
restitution. This section of the proposal also 
amends subsection (h) of 18 U.S.C. § 3663, 
which extends certain remedies available 
for the collection or satisfaction of unpaid 
fines to the enforcement of a restitution 
order. The amendment merely corrects an 
incorrect citation to these fine-collection 
provisions. 

Section 26 amends section 212(a) of the 
Act with regard to 18 U.S.C. § 3672, as redes- 
ignated from 18 U.S.C. § 3656, concerning 
duties of the Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts. The 
amendment authorizes the Director to con- 
tract with appropriate public or private 
agencies or persons for the detection of and 
care in the community of offenders who are 
addicts or drug-dependent persons. This 
amendment is necessary because section 
218(a6) of the Act, which repealed the 
criminal provisions of the Narcotic Addict 
Rehabilitation Act of 1966, 18 U.S.C. Chap- 
ter 314, also repealed existing authority of 
the Director of the Administrative Office to 
contract for drug care in the community. 
The amendment also authorizes the Direc- 
tor to pay for presentence studies and re- 
ports by qualified consultants and presen- 
tence examinations and reports by psychiat- 
ric or psychological examiners ordered 
under 18 U.S.C. § 3552 (b) or (c) except for 
studies conducted by the Bureau of Prisons. 

Section 27(a) amends section 213(a) of the 
Act, which enacted 18 U.S.C. § 3742, regard- 
ing review of a sentence. Paragraph (1) 
amends section 3742 to clarify the applica- 
ble standard of review in cases based upon a 
challenged application of the sentencing 
guidelines. According to the amendment the 
appellate court must find that the lower 
court’s construction or application of the 
guidelines was ‘clearly erroneous” before 
the appellate court is required to remand 
the case for further sentencing proceedings 
or to correct the sentence. The section cur- 
rently provides that an “incorrect” applica- 
tion of the guidelines by the lower court 
would result in a remand or a correction of 
the sentence by the appellate court. The 
amended language makes it clear that an 
appellate court would be constrained to 
affirm a sentence even if it disagreed with 
the lower court’s application of the guide- 
lines unless the construction or application 
was “clearly erroneous” and would compel 
the appellate court to give a great degree of 
deference to the lower court’s interpretation 
of the guidelines. Although the original lan- 
guage was intended to have the same effect, 
it may have been viewed as allowing broader 
review of a sentence and may have been 
likely to foster meritless appeals, for exam- 
ple, in cases based on claims that the appli- 
cation of the guidelines did not take into ac- 
count an unimportant fact. An “incorrect” 
standard may have allowed an appeal to be 
taken for a “harmless error.” A “clearly er- 
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roneous” standard is a concept recognized in 
criminal law and is a better description of 
the standard of review applicable to sen- 
tence appeals. In addition, this standard 
would recognize the expertise that trial 
judges bring to sentencing. Subsection (b) 
amends section 215(b) of the Comprehen- 
sive Act with regard to Rule 35(a) of the 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure, con- 
cerning correction of a sentence on remand, 
to conform to the proposed language dis- 
cussed above regarding the standard of 
review in 18 U.S.C. § 3742. 

The amendment of subsections (d) and (e) 
of section 3742 provides a standard of review 
and an appropriate disposition of appeals 
from sentences for offenses for which there 
are no applicable sentencing guidelines. Al- 
though subsections (a)(4) and (b)(4) of sec- 
tion 3742 permit appeals by both the de- 
fendant and the government from a sen- 
tence imposed for an offense for which no 
sentencing guideline has been issued, sub- 
sections (d) and (e) fail to address this situa- 
tion. The amendment of these subsections 
provides both for situations in which the 
Sentencing Commission has not issued a 
sentencing guideline and for situations in 
which there is no applicable guideline be- 
cause, for example, although one may have 
been issued, it was later struck down by a 
court considering its application to a par- 
ticular case. In addition, this section amends 
section 3742(e)(3), which establishes the 
basis for affirming an appeal. As currently 
drafted, subsection (e)(3) fails to address all 
the situations in which a sentence should be 
affirmed and, consequently, fails to address 
all possible dispositions. For example, in a 
case in which the court of appeals finds that 
the sentence is outside the range of the ap- 
plicable sentencing guideline but, neverthe- 
less, is not unreasonable, subsection (e) fails 
to instruct as to the appropriate disposition. 
The amendment would require the court of 
appeals to affirm such a sentence and, like- 
wise to affirm any sentence challenged as 
outside the range of the applicable sentenc- 
ing guideline which it finds is not outside 
that range. (The appellate court would not 
need to consider the reasonableness of the 
sentence in this latter case.) The amend- 
ment of subsection (e)(3) requires the court 
of appeals to affirm a sentence not de- 
scribed by paragraphs (1) or (2) of the sub- 
section. Finally, this section of the proposal 
adds a new subsection (f) to 18 U.S.C. §3742 
to make it clear that district courts are to 
review sentences imposed by magistrates ac- 
cording to the same standards that apply to 
appellate court review of district court sen- 
tences. 

Section 28 amends section 214(a) of the 
Act in 18 U.S.C. §5037, regarding disposi- 
tional hearings for persons adjudicated ju- 
venile delinquents. The amendment of sub- 
section (a) of section 5037 corrects a refer- 
ence in that provision to subsection (d), as 
redesignated by the Act from subsection (c). 
The section also amends section 
5037(c)(1)(B) and (2)(B) to delete the refer- 
ence to 18 U.S.C. §3581(b) as establishing 
the maximum term of imprisonment that 
would have been authorized had the juve- 
nile been tried as an adult. Because of the 
effect of 18 U.S.C. §3559(b)(2), deleting the 
reference to section 3581(b) will tie the max- 
imum sentences for juveniles to the maxi- 
mum for adults, rather than making juve- 
nile sentences more severe than adult sen- 
tences. Finally, the proposal amends section 
5037(c) to make section 3624, dealing with 
the release of prisoners, applicable to juve- 
nile detention. The main effect of this 
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amendment will be to allow “good time” for 
juveniles. The Act does not now clearly pro- 
vide that the “good time” provisions appli- 
cable to adults are also applicable to juve- 
niles. If terms of incarceration for juveniles 
are to be made fully determinate, as they 
are in the Comprehensive Act, there is little 
justification for making juvenile sentences 
more severe than adult sentences. This 
amendment carries forward the current 
practice of granting “good time” to juve- 
niles. 

Section 29 amends section 215(a)(5) of the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 1984, 
with respect to Rule 32(c)(2(B) of the Fed- 
eral Rules of Criminal] Procedure, to make a 
grammatical correction only. 

Section 30 amends section 215(f) of the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 1984 
with respect to Rule 6(e)(3)(C) of the Feder- 
al Rules of Criminal Procedure, regarding 
exceptions to the rule of secrecy set forth in 
Rule 6(e). The amendment is technical and 
moves the word “or” to the end of subdivi- 
sion (eX3XCXiii) from the end of subdivi- 
sion (e)(3)(C)(ii), so as to take into account 
the amendment by section 215(f) of the Act, 
which added a new subdivision (e)(3)(C)(iv). 

Section 31 amends section 223(f) of the 
Act, which amended that portion of the new 
bail statute, 18 U.S.C. § 3143, governing re- 
lease or detention pending an appeal to take 
into account that the sentence may be ap- 
pealed once the new sentencing provisions 
take effect. Unfortunately, these amend- 
ments failed to deal with one problem and 
created another. Section 223(f) made no 
changes in section 3143(b) dealing with 
whether convicted defendants should be re- 
leased on appeal. As a result, it was not 
clear whether a defendant who appealed his 
sentence, as opposed to his conviction, 
should be released pending that appeal. 
This amendment places a defendant who 
appeals his sentence on an equal footing 
with a defendant who appeals his conviction 
with respect to release conditions. Any de- 
fendant sentenced to imprisonment will be 
detained unless the judicial officer finds 
that he is not a danger or a flight risk and 
that the appeal raises a substantial legal or 
factual question likely to result in a rever- 
sal, a new trial, or a sentence that does not 
include imprisonment. Moreover, while sec- 
tion 223(f) amended 18 U.S.C. § 3143(c) to 
cover appeals of a sentence by the govern- 
ment, it created an anomalous situation in 
which a defendant sentenced to imprison- 
ment would be released pending an appeal 
by the government of his sentence, unless 
he was found to be a danger to the commu- 
nity or a flight risk. This amendment makes 
it clear that defendants already sentenced 
to imprisonment and who are not appealing 
their convictions will remain in custody 
pending a government appeal protesting the 
length of the sentence. 

Section 32 amends section 223(m)(3)(B) of 
the Act with regard to 18 U.S.C. § 4106, 
which governs the parole or conditional re- 
lease of persons sentenced to a term of im- 
prisonment by a foreign court who are 
transferred to the United States to complete 
service of sentence under one of our prison- 
er transfer treaties. Under the majority of 
our prisoner transfer treaties (those with 
Mexico, Canada, Panama, Peru, and Boliv- 
ia), the United States may not modify the 
sentence imposed by the foreign court, but 
may reduce the portion of the sentence to 
be served in official detention through ap- 
plication of laws related to parole or condi- 
tional release. In light of the Act’s abolition 
of parole, it amended 18 U.S.C. § 4106(b), 
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which permits the parole of transferred of- 
fenders in the same manner as persons sen- 
tenced by a United States court, to provide 
that a transferred prisoner is to be released 
after serving the term of imprisonment 
specified in the applicable sentencing guide- 
lines. Whether the prisoner would be re- 
quired to serve any of the remainder of the 
sentence imposed by the foreign court 
under supervised release would depend on 
the applicable guideline. 

Since application of this amendment 
could, in certain circumstances, result in 
modification of the term of sentence im- 
posed by the foreign court, rather than 
simply a reduction of the portion of that 
sentence to be served in official custody, the 
Act’s amendment of 18 U.S.C. § 4106(b) 
could be viewed as violative of a number of 
our prisoner transfer treaties. Thus, the 
proposed amendment makes it clear that, 
consistent with our treaty obligations, the 
overall sentence imposed may not be modi- 
fied, but only the portion of that sentence 
which is to be served in official custody. In 
sum, the amendment continues current 
practice mandated by our treaties and 
simply substitutes the concept of supervised 
release for that of parole. The amendment 
also makes it clear that the sentencing 
guidelines may not be applied to result in an 
increase of the sentence imposed by the for- 
eign court. In cases in which the sentence 
imposed by the foreign court is less than or 
equal to the maximum specified in the ap- 
plicable guidelines, the prisoner would serve 
the sentence imposed by. the foreign court, 
in accordance with 18 U.S.C. § 4105(a). 
Under the proposed amendment the Bureau 
of Prisons would make the determination as 
to what constitutes a crime equivalent to 
the one of which the offender was convicted 
in the foreign country and as to relevant of- 
fender characteristics for purposes of deter- 
mining the applicable maximum term of im- 
prisonment specified in the guidelines. 

The Act’s amendment of 18 U.S.C. § 4106 
also provided that the right to appeal a sen- 
tence under 18 U.S.C. § 3742 would apply to 
sentences imposed on transferred prisoners. 
Whether such an appeal would apply in the 
ease of a transferred prisoner depends on 
the nuances of the applicable treaty. Thus, 
this amendment provides that, to the extent 
permitted by the applicable treaty, a deter- 
mination by the Bureau of Prisons as to 
whether a transferred prisoner shall serve a 
term of supervised release and the length of 
such term may be appealed to the United 
States court or appeals for the district in 
which the offender is imprisoned after 
transfer to the United States and that the 
appeal shall be decided in accordance with 
section 3742 as though the determination by 
the Bureau of Prisons had been imposed by 
the United States district court. 

Section 33 amends section 224 of the Com- 
prehensive Crime Control Act of 1984, 
which is part of the technical and conform- 
ing amendments in chapter II of the Act re- 
garding sentencing reform. Specifically, the 
amendment concerns the deletion of provi- 
sions in the Controlled Substances Act re- 
garding special parole. Section 224 of the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act, which is 
due to take effect October 12, 1986, as 
amended by this proposal, fails to take into 
account the amendments made by chapter 
V of that Act to the Controlled Substances 
Act. Section 33(a) of the proposed bill cor- 
rects this deficiency with regard to 21 U.S.C. 
$841, and section 33(b) corrects it with 
regard to 21 U.S.C. § 845A. 

Section 34 makes corrections to section 
225 of the Comprehensive Crime Control 
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Act of 1984 regarding the Controlled Sub- 
stances Import and Export Act which are 
similar to the amendments made to section 
224. 

Section 35 amends section 232(a) of the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 1984, 
which amended 42 U.S.C. § 257(a), concern- 
ing the care and treatment of narcotic ad- 
dicts. The amendment deletes a reference to 
the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of 
1966 since section 218(a) of the Comprehen- 
sive Crime Control Act repeals chapter 314 
of title 18, United States Code, which pro- 
vided for the treatment of convicted narcot- 
ics addicts under the Narcotic Addict Reha- 
bilitation Act of 1966. 

Section 36 amends section 235(a) of the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 1984 
regarding the effective date of chapter II on 
sentencing reform. Section 36(a) makes 
amendments designed to assure that the 
sentencing guidelines take effect on the 
same date that chapter II of the Act gener- 
ally takes effect. This effective date will be 
October 12, 1986, which is twenty-four 
months after the date of enactment of the 
Act. Without this amendment the guide- 
lines will come into effect approximately 
two weeks before the effective date of chap- 
ter II of the Act. 

Section 36(b) amends section 
235(aX1XBXiiXIV), which currently pro- 
vides that sections 227 and 228 of the Act 
take effect on the date of enactment. At the 
time of enactment, this internal reference 
should have been to sections 237 and 238, 
which concern fine collection and imposi- 
tion. The error arose because of renumber- 
ing of sections in title II of S. 1762 when it 
was added to title II of H.J. Res. 648, which 
became the Comprehensive Crime Control 
Act of 1984. Whereas formerly chapter II 
began with section 201, as added to H.J. Res. 
648, chapter II was numbered by sections 
beginning with the number 211, thus caus- 
ing this error in internal references. The 
amendment corrects the reference to sec- 
tion 227 by substituting section 237 but de- 
letes the reference to section 228 (which 
should have been 238). Section 238 added a 
new chapter 228 to title 18, United States 
Code, on imposition, payment, and collec- 
tion of fines. However, section 12(a)(1) of 
the Criminal Fine Enforcement Act of 1984, 
Pub. L. No. 98-596, repealed chapter 228 and 
substituted other fine enforcement meas- 
ures. 

Section 37 amends section 235(b) of the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 1984 
regarding effective dates. First, it provides 
that the amendments made by chapter II of 
the Act, expect those made by section 
235(b), shall not apply to an offense com- 
mitted before the effective dates set forth in 
section 235(a). If the offense is committed 
prior to that time, current law, as modified 
by section 235(b), applies. The purpose of 
this amendment is to prevent any problems 
under the ex post facto clause with respect 
to the amendments made by chapter II. See 
Weaver v. Graham, 450 U.S. 24 (1981); 
Warden v. Marrerro, 417 U.S. 653 (1974). 
Generally, the amendments of section 
235(b) in this proposal relate to the aboli- 
tion of parole and the Parole Commission 
and establish a system for continuing the 
substantive effect of parole laws for persons 
whose offenses were committed prior to the 
effective dates of chapter II. 

Section 37(a) provides that the Parole 
Commission shall be abolished effective 
September 30, 1991, approximately five 
years after the effective date of chapter II 
as amended by this proposal—October 12, 
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1986. (The September 30 date was chosen 
since it represents the end of the fiscal 
year.) The amendments in paragraph (2) 
also provide that the Parole Commission 
shall have no jurisdiction over an offender 
who is sentenced after March 31, 1991, who 
violates a condition of parole after that 
date, or who is a prisoner transferred to the 
United States pursuant to chapter 306 of 
title 18, United States Code, after that date. 
Paragraph (2) further provides that by May 
15, 1991, the Commission must set a pre- 
sumptive release date for persons who will 
be in its jurisdiction on its last day of busi- 
ness—September 30, 1991. The purpose of 
this requirement is to assure that the Com- 
mission has adequate time to complete its 
work with respect to those over whom it will 
have jurisdiction before its abolition. Para- 
graph (2) also provides that the Commission 
shall not revise its guidelines in effect on 
March 31, 1991. These guidelines will pro- 
vide substantive rights relative to the parole 
laws once the Parole Commission is abol- 
ished. However, while the Parole Commis- 
sion’s guidelines effective March 31, 1991, 
will establish the substantive rights to be 
accorded persons subject to the parole laws 
after that date, paragraph (3) provides that 
the same procedural mechanisms as set 
forth in the guidelines to implement those 
rights need not be continued. Wherever sec- 
tion 37 provides that determinations shall 
be made in accord with applicable parole 
guidelines, it should be construed to mean 
that current practice in applying the guide- 
lines shall continue. It is not meant to imply 
that all release dates must be within the ap- 
plicable guideline ranges, as currently pro- 
vided in section 235(b)(3) of the Compre- 
hensive Act. 

Paragraphs (3), (4), and (6) concern the 
treatment of persons previously within the 
Parole Commission’s jurisdiction once the 
Commission is abolished and persons who 
never come within its jurisdiction despite 
the fact that their offenses were committed 
prior to the effective date of chapter II. 
Certain duties with respect to such persons 
are to be carried out by the Bureau of Pris- 
ons, which will have the authority to issue 
regulations to implement section 235(b) of 
the Act, and others are to be carried out by 
the courts. The amendments in paragraph 
(5) provide a mechanism for revoking the 
parole of a defendant who violates a condi- 
tion of parole after March 31, 1991. 

FORFEITURE (CHAPTERS III AND XXIII) 


Chapters III and XXIII of the Compre- 
hensive Crime Control Act of 1984 substan- 
tially revise civil and criminal forfeiture law 
and procedure. These chapters add new 
criminal forfeiture sanctions to the Compre- 
hensive Drug Abuse Prevention and Control 
Act of 1970, create a fund for the use of the 
Department of Justice in enforcing forfeit- 
ure laws, and amend existing provisions re- 
garding the disposition of forfeited proper- 
ty. The amendments made by this proposal 
clarify provisions where necessary and make 
other changes resulting from the subse- 
quent enactment of the Trade and Tariff 
Act of 1984, Pub. L. No. 98-573. 

Section 38 makes technical amendments 
to 18 U.S.C. § 1963, part of the Racketeer 
Influenced and Corrupt Organizations stat- 
ute, necessitated by amendments to this 
provision in chapters III and XXIII of the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 1984. 
Specifically, chapter III of the Act, which 
significantly expanded the provisions in 18 
U.S.C. § 1963 regarding criminal forfeiture, 
included a provision in section 1963(d) on 
the forfeiture of substitute assets. However, 
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chapter XXIII of the Act further amended 
section 1963, as amended by chapter III, by 
deleting subsection (d) but failed to reletter 
either the subsections which followed sub- 
section (d) or references to these subsec- 
tions in other provisions of the section. Sec- 
tion 38 makes the necessary corrections to 
18 U.S.C. § 1063 in this regard. 

Section 39 amends 19 U.S.C. § 1608, as 
amended by section 312 of the Comprehen- 
sive Crime Control Act and later by section 
213 of the Trade and Tariff Act of 1984, 
Pub. L. No. 98-573, to resolve an inconsisten- 
cy between the two Acts. The amendment 
concerns the maximum amount of a bond 
required in order for a claimant to obtain 
judicial forfeiture of property otherwise 
subject to administrative forfeiture and re- 
tains the higher figure provided in the Com- 
prehensive Crime Control Act ($5,000), in- 
stead of the $2,500 amount provided by the 
Trade and Tariff Act. 

Section 40 amends 19 U.S.C. § 1616(c), as 
enacted by section 213 of the Trade and 
Tariff Act of 1984 to provide authority for 
the Secretary of the Treasury to transfer 
forfeited property to any other federal 
agency (as well as to any State or local law 
enforcement agency, currently provided for 
in the provision). Such an amendment is 
consistent with the enactment of 19 U.S.C. 
§ 1616 by section 318 of the Comprehensive 
Crime Control Act of 1984 and the amend- 
ment of 21 U.S.C. § 881(e) in section 309 of 
the Comprehensive Crime Control Act. Sec- 
tion 40 also repeals 19 U.S.C. § 1616 as en- 
acted by section 318 of that Act. 

Section 41 makes technical amendments 
to section 413 of title II of the Comprehen- 
sive Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act 
of 1970 (21 U.S.C. § 853) which are similar to 
the amendments to 18 U.S.C. § 1963 made 
by section 38 of the proposal. The amend- 
ments adjust for the deletion by chapter 
XXIII of the Comprehensive Crime Control 
Act of 1984 of the substitute assets forfeit- 
ure provision which would have been added 
as section 413(d) to the Comprehensive 
Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act of 
1970 by chapter III of the Act. While chap- 
ter XXIII relettered the subsections follow- 
ing subsection (d), which it deleted, it failed 
to reletter the references to these relettered 
subsections in section 413. 

Section 42(a) amends 21 U.S.C. § 881(b), as 
amended by section 306 of the Comprehen- 
sive Crime Control Act of 1984. Section 
881(b) authorizes the seizure of property 
subject to forfeiture under the Controlled 
Substances Act upon process issued pursu- 
ant to the Supplemental Rules for Certain 
Admiralty and Maritime Claims and sei- 
zures without such process in certain cir- 
cumstances. The proposed bill amends this 
provision to clarify that seizures pursuant 
to the admiraty rules are authorized only 
for property subject to civil forfeiture under 
the Controlled Substances Act since the ad- 
miralty rules apply only to civil forfeiture 
in rem. In addition, the amendment pro- 
vides that the authority to seize property 
without such process, but based on probable 
cause to believe that the property is subject 
to forfeiture under the Controlled Sub- 
stances Act, is limited to property subject to 
civil forfeiture. Since the amendments to 
forfeiture law made by the Comprehensive 
Crime Control Act of 1984 provide for crimi- 
nal forfeiture following a conviction, the re- 
quirement of a conviction or one of the al- 
ternative procedures, such as a warrant of 
seizure, should be met in order to seize any 
class of property subject only to criminal 
forfeiture. 
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Section 42(a) also amends 21 U.S.C. 
§881(b) to provide authority to obtain a 
warrant to seize property subject to forfeit- 
ure under section 881. The warrant request 
procedures would be the same as those pro- 
vided in Rule 41 of the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure. This amendment clari- 
fies that Rule 41 applies to requests for war- 
rants to seize property under 21 U.S.C. § 881 
despite the general civil nature of the for- 
feiture proceeding otherwise and should 
serve to protect law enforcement officers 
who seize property in cases in which a war- 
rant would be most appropriate. However, 
this amendment is not meant to authorize 
motions under Rule 41(e) for the return of 
property seized under 21 U.S.C. § 881 since 
the amendment makes the Rules applicable 
with respect to warrant request procedures 
only. As indicated in Castleberry v. Alcohol, 
Tobacco and Firearms Division of the 
Treasury Department, 530 F.2d 672 (5th Cir. 
1976), the proper place to litigate the legali- 
ty of a seizure pursuant to a statute author- 
izing the seizure and forfeiture of property 
is in the forfeiture proceedings. 

Section 42(b) amends 21 U.S.C. § 881(i), as 
added by section 306(f) of the Comprehen- 
sive Crime Control Act of 1984, which per- 
mits the government to file a motion for a 
stay of a civil forfeiture procedding if an in- 
dictment or information charging a federal 
drug violation is filed. The amendment 
allows the government to seek a stay of a 
federal civil forfeiture action if a State in- 
dictment or information for the same kind 
of offense is filed. 

Section 43(a) amends 28 U.S.C. 
§ 524(c)(1E), as enacted by section 2303 of 
the Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 
1984, which concerns the Department of 
Justice Assets Forfeiture Fund. The amend- 
ment would authorize use of the Fund for 
the purpose of equipping forfeited vessels, 
vehicles, and aircraft for law enforcement 
functions for use by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and the United States Mar- 
shals Service. The Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration and the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service are already included in 
the provision. 

Section 43(b) amends 28 U.S.C. § 524(c)(4), 
as enacted by section 310 of the Compre- 
hensive Crime Control Act of 1984 and as 
further amended by section 2303 of the Act. 
Section 524(c) of title 28 establishes the De- 
partment of Justice Assets Forfeiture Fund, 
which consists of amounts from the forfeit- 
ure of property under any law enforced or 
administered by the Department of Justice 
(as described in section 524(c)(9)) remaining 
after the payment of expenses for forfeiture 
and sale authorized by law. The amendment 
of section 524(c)(4) accomplishes two pur- 
poses. First, it deletes the language author- 
izing the payment of expenses for forfeiture 
and sale prior to the deposit of forfeited 
property in the fund. Authorization to pay 
expenses in advance of deposit in the fund 
is unnecessary in light of the fact that sec- 
tion 534(c)(1) authorizes the payment of 
such expenses from the fund itself. In addi- 
tion, the amendment excepts from the re- 
quirement of deposit in the fund all pro- 
ceeds of forfeitures available for use by the 
Secretary of the Treasury or the Secretary 
of the Interior pursuant to section 11(d) of 
the Endangered Species Act, 16 U.S.C. 
§ 1540(d), or section 6(d) of the Lacey Act 
Amendments of 1981, 16 U.S.C. § 3375(d). 
Thus, the proceeds of such forfeitures will 
be unaffected by the requirements of the 
Department of Justice Assets Forfeiture 
Fund and will be available to the Secretary 
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of the Interior or the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the payment of rewards under 
the above statutes. 


OFFENDERS WITH MENTAL DISEASE OR DEFECT 
(CHAPTER Iv) 


Section 44 amends Rule 12.2(c) of the Fed- 
eral Rules of Criminal Procedure, as amend- 
ed by section (11)(a) of the Criminal Fine 
Enforcement Act of 1984, Pub. L. No. 98- 
596, concerning psychiatric or psychological 
examinations of defendants who intend to 
rely on the defense of insanity. Subdivision 
(c) of the rule provides that the court may 
upon motion of the attorney for the govern- 
ment order the defendant to submit to an 
examination pursuant to 18 U.S.C. § 4242 
(as enacted by section 403 of the Compre- 
hensive Crime Control Act of 1984), con- 
cerning the existence of insanity at the time 
of the offense. Subdivision (c) also provides 
that no statement made by the defendant in 
the course of any examination provided for 
by this rule and no fruits of such a state- 
ment shall be admitted in evidence against 
the defendant in any criminal proceeding 
except on an issue respecting mental condi- 
tion on which the defendant has introduced 
testimony. Since the prohibition against the 
admission of evidence relates only to exami- 
nations “provided for by this rule,” and the 
rule provides for examinations ordered only 
under 18 U.S.C. § 4242, on the issue of insan- 
ity at the time of the offense, this evidentia- 
ry proscription does not relate to examina- 
tions ordered under 18 U.S.C. § 4241 on the 
issue of mental competency to stand trial. 
Prior to the enactment of the Comprehen- 
sive Act, 18 U.S.C. § 4244 had included a 
similar evidentiary proscription applicable 
to examinations pertaining to the mental 
competency of the accused to stand trial. 
However, prior section 4244 was deleted 
(along with the rest of prior chapter 313, 
title 18, United States Code) by section 403 
of the Act. The amendment of Rule 12.2(c) 
restores this evidentiary bar with respect to 
examinations ordered on the issue of the de- 
fendant’s competency to stand trial. 


DRUG ENFORCEMENT AMENDMENT (CHAPTER V) 


Section 45 amends section 102(14) of the 
Controlled Substances Act, 21 U.S.C. 
§ 802(14), as added by section 507(a) of the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 1984, 
which defines the term “isomer.” The defi- 
nition is amended to clarify that any opti- 
cal, positional, or geometric isomer is includ- 
ed for hallucinogenic isomers and any opti- 
cal or geometric isomer is included for co- 
caine isomers. The amended language is 
preferable since there may be isomers of 
hallucinogens and cocaine that are yet un- 
known or undetected. 

Section 46 amends subsection (a)(4) of 
schedule II of the Controlled Substances 
Act, 21 U.S.C. §812, which describes co- 
caine. Although this provision of schedule 
II was amended in a somewhat different 
fashion by section 507(c) of the Comprehen- 
sive Crime Control Act of 1984, the amend- 
ment made by this proposal makes the de- 
scription of cocaine in the schedule identical 
to its description in the definition of “nar- 
cotic drug” in 21 U.S.C. § 802(17), as amend- 
ed by section 507(b) of the Comprehensive 
Act. This uniformity is particularly desira- 
ble in enforcing provisions, such as 21 U.S.C. 
§ 841(b)(1)(A), which refer both to the term 
“narcotic drug” and to schedule II. 

Section 47(a) amends section 401(b)(1)(A) 
of the Controlled Substances Act, 21 U.S.C. 
§ 841(b)(1)(A), concerning drug penalties, as 
amended by section 502 of the Comprehen- 
sive Crime Control Act of 1984. Paragraph 
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(1) amends 21 U.S.C. § 841(b)(1)(AXi) to 
clarify that the “100 grams or more” of the 
mixture or substance giving rise to the en- 
hanced penalties need not be 100 grams or 
more of a mixture entirely of controlled 
substances; i.e., the 100 grams or more may 
contain other substances as long as the total 
includes a detectable amount of a narcotic 
drug in schedule I or II other than cocaine. 
This amended language is intended to avoid 
a literal reading of the provision that would 
make little sense in terms of drug-selling 
practices; the language is identical to that 
used in section 1010(b)(1)(A) of the Con- 
trolled Substances Import and Export Act, 
21 U.S.C. § 960(b)(1)(A), as amended by sec- 
tion 504 of the Comprehensive Crime Con- 
trol Act. Paragraph (1) also amends the de- 
scription of coca leaves and their derivatives 
in 21 U.S.C. § 841(b)(1)(A)G) to make it 
identical to the description of coca leaves 
and their derivatives in the definition of 
“narcotic drug” in 21 U.S.C. § 802(17) (C), 
(D), (EB), and (F), as amended by section 
507(b) of the Comprehensive Crime Control 
Act of 1984. Paragraphs (2), (3), and (4) pro- 
vide that large quantities of cocaine, phen- 
cyclidine (PCP), and lysergic acid diethyla- 
mide (LSD) need not be in pure form for 
the enhanced penalty provisions to apply. 
As a rule, clandestinely manufactured con- 
trolled substances are impure. The language 
amending these clauses is identical to that 
used in clause (i) regarding opiates. The 
amendment made by paragraph (5) author- 
izes imposition of a special parole term ap- 
plicable to violations of 21 U.S.C. 
§ 841(b)(1)(A) similar to that provided for 
violations of subparagraphs (B) and (C). 
The special parole language in all these pro- 
visions will be repealed when the Sentenc- 
ing Reform Act of 1984 takes effect. See sec- 
tion 224 of the Comprehensive Crime Con- 
trol Act of 1984 as amended herein. 

Section 47(b) amends section 401(b)(5) of 
the Controlled Substances Act, concerning 
cultivating a controlled substance on federal 
property, as amended by section 502 of the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 1984. 
The amendment clarifies that the enhanced 
fines applicable to offenses involving culti- 
vating a controlled substance on federal 
property apply in addition to any term of 
imprisonment which would otherwise apply. 

Section 48 amends section 405A(b) of the 
Controlled Substances Act, 21 U.S.C. 
§845A(b), concerning distribution of con- 
trolled substances in or near schools, as 
added by section 503 of the Comprehensive 
Crime Control Act of 1984. The amendment 
adds the word “parole” inadvertently 
dropped from language which should have 
read “special parole term." 

Section 49 amends section 503(a) of the 
Controlled Substances Act, 21 U.S.C. 
§ 873(a), as amended by section 517 of the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 1984, 
to authorize the Attorney General to enter 
into contractual agreements with State and 
local law enforcement agencies to provide 
for cooperative enforcement and regulatory 
activities under the Controlled Substance 
Act. This provision comprised section 530(b) 
of H.J. Res. 648 as passed by the House and 
Senate in the 98th Congress. However, sec- 
tion 530 was inadvertently omitted by the 
House enrolling clerk’s office from the 
hand-enrolled version of that bill. The 
hand-enrolled version, without section 530, 
was then certified by the Speaker of the 
House and the President of the Senate, was 
sent to the President, and was signed by the 
President on October 12, 1984, becoming 
Public Law 98-473, the Comprehensive 
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Crime Control Act of 1984. Cf Field v. 
Clark, 143 U.S. 649. This section corrects the 
inadvertent omission of section 530(b). 

Section 50 amends section 508 of the Con- 
trolled Substances Act, 21 U.S.C. § 878, to 
empower the Attorney General to authorize 
State and local law enforcement officers to 
perform certain law enforcement functions. 
This provision comprised section 530(a) of 
H.J. Res. 648 as passed by the House and 
Senate in the 98th Congress and is included 
here for the reasons set forth in the discus- 
sion of section 49. 

Section 51 amends section 1010(b) of the 
Controlled Substances Import and Export 
Act, 21 U.S.C. §960(b), concerning drug 
import/export penalties, as amended by sec- 
tion 504 of the Comprehensive Crime Con- 
trol Act of 1984. Subsection (a)(1) amends 
the description of coca leaves and their de- 
rivatives in 21 U.S.C. § 960(b)(1)(A) for the 
reasons set forth in the discussion of the 
parallel amendment in section 47(a)(1) of 
the proposal. The amendments in para- 
graphs (2) through (5) are parallel to those 
in paragraphs (2) through (5) of section 
47(a) of the proposed bill, regarding the en- 
hanced penalties under the Controlled Sub- 
stances Act, and are included for the rea- 
sons set forth in the discussion of that sec- 
tion. The amendment in section 51(b) de- 
letes words which incorrectly refer to a non- 
existent paragraph (4) in 21 U.S.C. § 960(b). 


JUSTICE ASSISTANCE (CHAPTER VI) 


Section 52 amends part L of title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968, as amended by section 609F of 
the Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 
1984, concerning public safety officers’ 
death benefits. The amendment adds a new 
section 1205 (42 U.S.C. § 3796d) granting the 
United States Claims Court exclusive juris- 
diction over all appeals from administrative 
denials by the Bureau of Justice Assistance 
of public safety officers’ benefits claims. In 
the past claimants who have been denied 
benefits have sought judicial review in a va- 
riety of forums: the courts of appeals, the 
district courts, and the Claims Court. The 
Department of Justice has asserted that the 
Claims Court is the appropriate forum for 
these appeals because they are claims 
against the Treasury in excess of $10,000 
and are, therefore, committed to the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the Claims Court pursu- 
ant to the Tucker Act, 28 U.S.C. 
§ 1346(a)(2). However, several courts of ap- 
peals have continued to assume jurisdiction 
over appeals involving disputed public 
safety officers’ benefits claims under the 
appeal procedures available elsewhere in 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act to denied agency grant appli- 
cants. By expressly granting exclusive juris- 
diction to the Claims Court, the amendment 
will save both appellants and the govern- 
ment the expense and effort required to dis- 
pute jurisdiction and will bring about a 
speedier resolution of appeals. 


LABOR RACKETEERING AMENDMENTS (CHAPTER 
VIII) 


Section 53 amends section 411(a)(2) of 
title I of the Employee Retirement Income 
Security Act of 1974, 29 U.S.C. § 1111(a)(2), 
as amended by section 802 of the Compre- 
hensive Crime Control Act of 1984, concern- 
ing disqualification from serving as a con- 
sultant or advisor to an employee benefit 
plan because of conviction of certain crimes. 
The amendment clarifies that a disqualified 
consultant or adviser includes any person, 
rather than entity, whose activities are in 
whole or substantial part devoted to provid- 
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ing goods or services to any employee bene- 
fit plan. This amendment is consistent with 
subsection (c)(2) of the amended section, 
which defines “consultant” in terms of any 
“person” who provides assistance to the 
plan concerning its establishment or oper- 
ation. The applicable definition of the term 
“person” is broadly stated to mean “an indi- 
vidual, partnership, joint venture, corpora- 
tion, mutual company, joint-stock company, 
trust, estate, unincorporated organization, 
association, or employee organization.” 29 
U.S.C. § 1002(9). 


CURRENCY AND FOREIGN TRANSACTIONS 
REPORTING ACT AMENDMENTS (CHAPTER IX) 


Section 54 amends 31 U.S.C. § 5316(a)(2), 
which requires a person who knowingly re- 
ceives monetary instruments of more than 
$5,000 at one time transported into the 
United States to file a report. The amend- 
ment would increase the $5,000 reporting 
amount to $10,000. This conforms with the 
increase provided by section 901 of the Com- 
prehensive Crime Control Act of 1984 to 
$10,000 in section 31 U.S.C. § 5316(a)(1) con- 
cerning the transportation of monetary in- 
struments into or out of the United States. 


MISCELLANEOUS VIOLENT CRIME AMENDMENTS 
(CHAPTER X) 


Section 55 amends 18 U.S.C. § 373(a), en- 
acted by section 1003 of the Comprehensive 
Crime Control Act of 1984, which prohibits 
solicitation to commit a crime of violence 
against the person or property of another. 
Paragraph (1) amends section 373 to include 
crimes of violence perpetrated against the 
offender’s own property. Such an amend- 
ment is needed to reach all types of solicita- 
tions to commit violent crimes, many of 
which in fact involve the use of force, such 
as an explosive, to damage or destroy the so- 
licitor’s own property (e.g., pursuant to an 
insurance fraud). Solicitation to commit an 
offense against one's own property may be 
equally dangerous to human life as solicita- 
tion to commit a violent crime involving the 
property of another. Thus, the rationale for 
the solicitation offense—‘to allow law en- 
forcement officials to intervene at an early 
stage where there has been a clear demon- 
stration of an individual's criminal intent 
and danger to society”, S. Rep. No. 98-225, 
98th Cong., 1st Sess. 308 (1983)—justifies its 
application to crimes of violence sought to 
be perpetrated against the solicitor’s proper- 
ty. The amendment made by paragraph (2) 
addresses the problem of sentencing a de- 
fendant to a term of one-half of the term of 
imprisonment applicable to the crime solic- 
ited where that crime is punishable by life 
imprisonment. See State v. Williams, 440 
P.2d 311 (Sup. Ct. Ariz. 1968). Section 55 
provides that solicitation to commit such a 
crime is punishable by up to twenty years’ 
imprisonment. 

Section 56 amends 18 U.S.C. §924(c), as 
amended by section 1005 of the Comprehen- 
sive Crime Control Act of 1984, to assure 
that criminals who carry firearms during 
the commission of serious drug offenses, 
such as drug sales, will be subject to the 
mandatory minimum additional penalties 
provided by section 924(c). Prior to its 
amendment by the Comprehensive Act, 18 
U.S.C. § 924(c) applied to the use or unlaw- 
ful carrying of a firearm during the commis- 
sion of any federal felony. The amendments 
to section 924(c) strengthened the law in a 
number of ways, but at the same time limit- 
ed its application to the use or carrying of a 
firearm during the commission of a federal 
“crime of violence” (as defined in 18 U.S.C. 
§ 16). The definition of “crime of violence” 
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is sufficiently broad to encompass many 
drug violations, in view of the often encoun- 
tered danger accompanying, for example, 
crimes involving transfers of drugs in which 
the perpetrators are frequently armed and 
there is a substantial risk that physical 
force will be used. Nevertheless, ambiguity 
remains as to the applicability of section 
924(c) to all drug felonies because of the 
lack of specificity of the definition of “crime 
of violence” and an unfortunate absence of 
illuminating legislative history as to wheth- 
er Congress intended the offense as revised 
to reach instances in which a perpetrator 
uses or carries firearms during drug of- 
fenses. See unpublished order in United 
States v. Wells, Crim. No. 84-88 (S.D. Iowa) 
(decided February 7, 1985) (new section 
924(c) inapplicable to the carrying of a 
pistol during a cocaine distribution to un- 
dercover federal agents). 

The proposed amendment would resolve 
the uncertainty and make clear that section 
924(c) will continue to be applicable in such 
situations. This is an appropriate result. 
Section 924(c) was confined to “crimes of vi- 
olence” in order to avoid imposing the 
harsh sanctions of the section in cases in 
which the carrying of a firearm had no real 
relation to the underlying federal offense, 
as where a person utters a fraudulent state- 
ment or falsely fills out a government form 
while coincidentally having on his person a 
firearm. Serious drug violations, including 
manufacturing and trafficking offenses, are 
clearly not in this category. In such cases 
the offender's possession or use of a firearm 
adds a significant, extra element of danger- 
ousness to the commission of the offense, 
the punishment and deterrence of which it 
is and should be the aim of section 924(c) to 
accomplish. 

Section 57 amends 18 U.S.C. §929, as en- 
acted by section 1006 of the Comprehensive 
Crime Control Act of 1984, concerning the 
use of armor-piercing ammunition. Section 
929 makes it unlawful to use or carry a 
handgun loaded with armor-piercing ammu- 
nition during and in relation to the commis- 
sion of a crime of violence and makes this 
offense punishable by five to ten years’ im- 
prisonment in addition to the punishment 
provided for the commission of the underly- 
ing offense. The amendment accomplishes 
the same goal as the above amendment of 
18 U.S.C. § 924(c) by adding drug felonies as 
underlying offenses. In addition, the amend- 
ment made by this section clarifies that the 
term of imprisonment imposed under sec- 
tion 929 may not run concurrently with a 
term of imprisonment imposed for any 
crime of violence as well as any of the enu- 
merated drug felonies in which the armor- 
piercing handgun ammunition was used or 
carried. 

Section 58, which amends 18 U.S.C. 
§§ 1201 and 115, is designed to solve two 
problems related to the attempted kidnap- 
ing of federal law enforcement officers and 
members of their families. Section 1007 of 
the Comprehensive Crime Control Act 
amended section 1201 by expanding its cov- 
erage to include the kidnaping of any of the 
persons listed in section 1114. Section 1008 
of the Comprehensive Act also added a new 
section 115 to punish, among other things, 
the kidnaping or attempted kidnaping of a 
close relative of one of the persons listed in 
section 1114 in certain circumstances. This 
has created the anomalous situation in 
which the attempted kidnaping of a close 
relative of a person listed in section 1114 isa 
federal crime, but the attempting kidnaping 
of the federal officer himself is not covered. 
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Moreover, section 115(b)(2) as presently 
worded states: “A kidnaping or attempted 
kidnaping in violation of this section shall 
be punished as provided in section 1201 of 
this section.” Unfortunately, section 1201 
only sets out a punishment for an attempt- 
ed kidnaping of a foreign official in viola- 
tion of subsection 1201(a)(4). As a result, 
there is arguably no punishment for an at- 
tempt to violate any part of section 1201 
other than section 1201(a)(4), and the por- 
tion of section 115(b)(2) which refers to an 
attempted kidnaping of a family member of 
a federal officer or official might be held 
not to state an offense since no punishment 
is set out. 

The amendments to sections 1201 and 115 
will solve both of these problems. The 
amendment to section 1201 will make the 
attempted kidnaping of a federal law en- 
forcement officer listed in section 1114 an 
offense punishable by imprisonment for up 
to twenty years. (An actual kidnaping is al- 
ready punished by imprisonment for up to 
life.) The amendment to section 115 will 
result in that section's clearly stating that 
the punishment for a kidnaping or attempt- 
ed kidnaping of a close relative of a federal 
officer or official listed in that section, in- 
cluding all the officers listed in section 1114, 
is determined by reference to section 1201 
and will be the same as the punishment for 
the kidnaping or attempted kidnaping of 
one of the federal officers listed in section 
1114, 

Section 59 redesignates 18 U.S.C. § 1365, 
destruction of an energy facility, as enacted 
by section 1011 of the Comprehensive Crime 
Control Act of 1984, as section 1366. Prior to 
the enactment of the Comprehensive Crime 
Control Act, title 18, United States Code, in- 
cluded section 1365, relating to tampering 
with consumer products. 


SERIOUS NONVIOLENT OFFENSES (CHAPTER XI) 


Section 60 amends 18 U.S.C. § 215, regard- 
ing bank bribery, as amended by section 
1107(a) of the Comprehensive Crime Con- 
trol Act of 1984. The amendment makes a 
technical change to include a reference to 
bank holding companies and savings and 
loan holding companies in several places in 
the statute in order to make the reference 
to these organizations parallel to the initial 
reference to such organizations. It also in- 
cludes a technical amendment to correct a 
reference to the National Credit Union Ad- 
ministration, 

Section 61 amends 18 U.S.C. § 219, as 
amended by section 1116 of the Comprehen- 
sive Crime Control Act of 1984. The provi- 
sion prohibits a public official of the United 
States from acting as an agent of a foreign 
principal required to register under the For- 
eign Agents Registration Act of 1938. The 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act added a 
definition of “public official” to 18 U.S.C. 
§ 219 but did not delete redundant language 
from the substantive paragraph of the pro- 
vision. Section 61 makes this correction. It 
also deletes the reference to jurors from the 
definition of “public official.” The defini- 
tion of the term “public official” in the 
amendment of section 219 by the Compre- 
hensive Act was based on the definition of 
that term in 18 U.S.C. § 201, which prohibits 
bribery of public officials and witnesses and 
related acts. The main effect of that amend- 
ment was to make section 219 applicable to 
members of Congress. While the inclusion 
of jurors within the definition of public offi- 
cial for purposes of the bribery provision is 
appropriate, the inclusion of jurors within 
the purview of section 219, regarding the 
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acting as an agent of a foreign principal, is 
not. It is believed that this result was most 
likely overlooked at the time section 219 was 
amended by the Comprehensive Act. In ad- 
dition, the section amends the definition of 
“public official” in section 219 to include 
any delegate to the Congress. As presently 
drafted, the provision applies to all mem- 
bers of Congress and to the delegate from 
the District of Columbia, but not to other 
delegates to the Congress, such as the dele- 
gates from Guam or the United States 
Virgin Islands. This anomalous result is cor- 
rected by the proposal. A similar amend- 
ment is made by later sections of this pro- 
posal to 18 U.S.C. §§ 201 and 213. 

Section 62 redesignates 18 U.S.C. § 511, se- 
curities of the States and private entities, 
enacted by section 1105 of the Comprehen- 
sive Crime Control Act of 1984, as 18 U.S.C. 
§ 513. This amendment arises from the fact 
that the Motor Vehicle Theft Law Enforce- 
ment Act of 1984, Pub. L. No. 98-547, en- 
acted sections 511 and 512 of title 18. 

Section 63 amends 18 U.S.C. §§ 1791 and 
1792, which were amended by the Compre- 
hensive Crime Control Act of 1984 (Chapter 
XI, Part H) to strengthen the provisions re- 
lating to the introduction or possession of 
contraband in prisons. At the time the Act 
was enacted, the House had passed a sêpa- 
rate bill (H.R. 5910) that contained certain 
later developed improvements to the provi- 
sions in the Comprehensive Act that were 
supported by the Administration. These 
amendments implement those provisions 
and make other useful clarifications. 

The first amendment made by section 63 
adds a specific reference to “detention” fa- 
cilities, thus, clarifying that such facilities 
are covered by the prohibitions against in- 
troduction or possession of contraband and 
rioting. The amendments made by subsec- 
tion (b) (1) and (4) make clear that ammuni- 
tion (as defined in 18 U.S.C. § 921(a)(17)) is 
encompassed within the category of danger- 
ous weapons or objects whose possession or 
introduction into a prison is proscribed at a 
five-year felony level. This reflects the un- 
derstanding of the Bureau of Prisons as to 
the intent. of the current law. The amend- 
ment in subsection (b)(2) adds the drugs 
LSD and PCP to the subparagraph proscrib- 
ing the introduction of narcotic drugs, 
thereby treating these substances equally 
for purposes of punishment in section 
1791(b). This is consistent with amendments 
made to the underlying drug offenses them- 
selves, in chapter V of the Comprehensive 
Act, essentially equating the penalties for 
dealing in LSD and PCP to those applicable 
to narcotic drugs. 


PROCEDURAL AMENDMENTS (CHAPTER XII) 


Section 64 amends 18 U.S.C. § 1028(e), 
fraud and related activity in connection 
with identification documents, by substitut- 
ing a reference to chapter 224 of title 18, en- 
acted by section 1208 of the Comprehensive 
Crime Control Act of 1984, for a reference 
to prior law repealed by the Act. Chapter 
224 concerns the protection of witnesses. 

Section 65 is similar to section 64. It 
amends 18 U.S.C. §1029(f), concerning 
credit card fraud, as enacted by chapter 
XVI of the Comprehensive Crime Control 
Act of 1984, to refer to chapter 224 of title 
18 instead of prior law repealed by the Act. 

Section 66 amends 18 U.S.C. § 3076, as en- 
acted by the 1984 Act to Combat Interna- 
tional Terrorism, Pub. L. No. 98-533, regard- 
ing eligibility for the witness security pro- 
gram, for the reason set forth in the discus- 
sion of sections 64 and 65. ` 
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Section 67 amends 18 U.S.C. § 3522, as en- 
acted by section 1208 of the Comprehensive 
Crime Control Act of 1984, concerning pro- 
bationers and parolees provided protection 
as witnesses under chapter 224 of title 18, 
United States Code. Subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3522 provides that a probation officer 
may, upon the request of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, supervise any person provided protec- 
tion under chapter 224 who is on probation 
or parole uncer State law if the State con- 
sents. It further provides that a person so 
supervised shall be under federal jurisdic- 
tion and subject to all federal laws pertain- 
ing to parolees. The amendment provides 
that a person so supervised shall be subject 
to all federal laws pertaining to probation- 
ers or parolees, as the case may be. Such 
laws would include, for example, provisions 
relating to the revocation of probation or 
parole, as well as any provisions applicable 
following revocation of probation or parole. 

The amendment of 18 U.S.C. § 3522 also 
affects subsection (b), which currently pro- 
vides that the failure of a probationer or pa- 
rolee to comply with the memorandum of 
understanding entered into by that person 
regarding his or her protection shall be 
grounds for revocation of probation or 
parole if the protected person is under su- 
pervision pursuant to section 3522(a), relat- 
ing to State probation or parole. The 
amendment extends section 3522(b) to all 
probationers and parolees under the witness 
protection program, including those under 
strictly federal supervision as the result of a 
federal conviction. In addition, the amend- 
ment clarifies that the revocation of proba- 
tion or parole because of the failure to 
comply with the memorandum of under- 
standing is discretionary. 

Section 67 also deletes subsection (c) of 18 
U.S.C. § 3522. This subsection would have 
granted the United States Parole Commis- 
sion the same powers and duties over proba- 
tioners and parolees transferred from State 
supervision as it has with respect to persons 
convicted in a federal court and paroled 
under chapter 311 of title 18, United States 
Code. Since subsection (a) authorizes proba- 
tion officers to supervise such persons, sub- 
section (c) is unnecessary. Moreover, chap- 
ter II of the Comprehensive Crime Control 
Act of 1984 repeals chapter 311, which pro- 
vides for parole and which established the 
Parole Commission. The specific sections of 
chapter 311 referred to in subsection (c), re- 
garding provisions applicable following revo- 
cation of probation or parole, are an unnec- 
essary reference, given the general language 
of subsection (a) making all federal laws 
pertaining to probationers and parolees ap- 
plicable to State probationers or parolees 
supervised under federal law. 

Section 68 amends Rule 29 of the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure to incorporate 
the same procedure for a conditional ruling 
on a defendant’s motion for a new trial in 
connection with the granting of a post-ver- 
dict acquittal in a criminal case as exists 
under Rule 50(c) of the Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure in the comparable situation 
in which a motion for a new trial is coupled 
with a motion for judgment notwithstand- 
ing the verdict. Such an addition to Rule 29 
is appropriate in light of Part E of Chapter 
XII of the Comprehensive Crime Control 
Act of 1984, which granted the United 
States the right to appeal in a criminal case 
from the post-verdict granting of a motion 
for a new trial. The amendment insures that 
principles of judicial economy will apply in 
the circumstance in which a defendant, fol- 
lowing a verdict of guilty, makes alternative 
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motions for acquittal and for a new trial and 
the judge grants the former motion. In that 
event, without the procedure requiring a 
conditional ruling on the motion for a new 
trial, the court of appeals if it were to re- 
verse the judgment of acquittal would be 
unable to rule at the same time on the 
motion for a new trial; rather, it would be 
compelled either to remand the case to the 
district court for a ruling or to retain juris- 
diction while remanding for the purpose of 
causing the district court to rule on the new 
trial motion. The procedure set forth in the 
proposed amendment, which is taken with- 
out change from Rule 50(c) of the civil 
rules, will clearly serve the interests of econ- 
omy of judicial resources by allowing both 
motions to be resolved by the appellate 
court in the same appeal. Moreover, just as 
in the case on the civil side, the proposed 
amendment serves the additional function 
of further informing the decision by the 
United States whether to appeal the initial 
granting of the motion for a judgment of ac- 
quittal. 

Section 69 amends 28 U.S.C. § 1921, which 
concerns the taxing as costs of fees of the 
United States Marshals Service. The amend- 
ment adds language authorizing the United 
States Marshals Service, to the extent pro- 
vided in appropriations acts, to credit to its 
appropriation account all fees, commissions, 
and expenses collected for the service of 
civil process and seizures, levies, and sales 
associated with judicial orders of execution 
by the Marshals Service and to use such 
credited amounts for the purpose of carry- 
ing out these activities. This provision was 
inadvertently deleted from the final version 
of Part F of chapter XII of the Comprehen- 
sive Crime Control Act of 1984. 


VICTIM COMPENSATION AND ASSISTANCE 
(CHAPTER XIV) 


Section 70 amends 18 U.S.C. § 3013, which 
imposes a special assessment of twenty-five 
dollars on individuals convicted of misde- 
meanors and fifty dollars on individuals con- 
victed of felonies. This provision was en- 
acted by section 1405 of the Comprehensive 
Crime Control Act of 1984. The amendment 
makes the special assessment inapplicable 
to any offense for which the local rules of 
the district court or other federal law estab- 
lishes that collateral may be posted in lieu 
of appearance in court. The Department of 
Justice, in attempting to effectuate what it 
had believed to be the legislative intent 
behind the current provision, had construed 
it as being inapplicable to the forfeiture of 
collateral for an offense, which it had re- 
garded as not being a conviction. However, 
in Scharf v. United States, Crim. No. 85- 
00023-A (April 3, 1985), the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
Virginia held that the forfeiture of collater- 
al for a misdemeanor offense was a convic- 
tion for purposes of the special assessment 
provision of 18 U.S.C. § 3013. The court also 
held that imposing the assessment on a 
person who chose to appear in court but not 
on a person who forfeited collateral in lieu 
of appearance unconstitutionally chilled a 
defendant’s right to trial. By making the 
penalty assessment provision inapplicable to 
cases in which collateral may be posted, as 
opposed to cases only where it in fact is 
posted in lieu of appearance in court, the 
amendment eliminates the constitutional 
problem arising under the prior construc- 
tion of the existing provision and avoids the 
administrative burdens associated with im- 
posing the special assessment for minor of- 

enses. 
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Section 71 amends 18 U.S.C. § 3671, as en- 
acted by section 1406(a) of the Comprehen- 
sive Crime Control Act of 1984, concerning 
special forfeiture of the collateral profits of 
crime. The amendment deletes references to 
chapters 227 and 231 of title 18, United 
States Code, in conjunction with orders of 
restitution, since it is unnecessary to specify 
these chapters and since chapter II of the 
Act, when it becomes effective, will make 
these references incorrect because of the re- 
designation of numerous sections of title 18. 

Section 72 redesignates 18 U.S.C. §§ 3671 
and 3672, as enacted by section 1406(a) of 
the Act, concerning orders of special forfeit- 
ure and notice to victims of orders of special 
forfeiture, as sections 3681 and 3682. This 
amendment is necessary since section 212(a) 
of the Act assigns section numbers 3671 and 
3672 to redesignated sections 3620 and 3656 
of title 18. 

Section 73 redesignates chapter 232, as 
added by section 1406(a) of the Act, as chap- 
ter 232A. This amendment is necessary since 
section 212(a) of the Act creates a new chap- 
ter 232 concerning miscellaneous sentencing 
provisions. 

Section 74 amends section 1402 of the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 1984, 
which created the Crime Victims Fund for 
the purpose of funding annual grants to the 
States for victim compensation programs 
and other programs providing services to 
victims of crime. Subsection (e) of section 
1402 provides that any sums awarded as 
part of a grant under chapter XIV of the 
Act that remain unspent at the end of a 
fiscal year in which the grant is made may 
be expended during the next succeeding 
fiscal year, at the end of which any remain- 
ing unobligated amounts must be returned 
to the general fund of the Treasury. The 
amendment extends this deadline to the end 
of the next two succeeding fiscal years after 
the fiscal year in which the grant is made. 
Given the constraints imposed on States by 
the timing of legislative sessions, budget in- 
tricacies, and State contracting processes, 
grantee States may not be able to obligate 
funds in an appropriate manner by the cur- 
rent statutory deadline. The pressure of the 
current deadline is less likely to result in a 
return of funds to the Treasury than in a 
rash expenditure of funds by States anxious 
to avoid such a return of unspent funds, 
The extension provided by the amendment 
of section 1402(e) would alleviate this pres- 
sure and would result in a more efficient, 
productive use of the Crime Victims Fund. 

Section 75 amends section 1407 of the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 1984, 
which provides administrative provisions for 
chapter XIV. Subsection (h) of section 1407 
requires the Attorney General to report to 
the President and the Congress by Decem- 
ber 31, 1987, on the revenue derived from 
each source described in section 1302. This 
reference is incorrect and should have been 
to section 1402, which establishes the Crime 
Victims Fund and describes the sources of 
revenue for it. The amendment also redesig- 
nates subsection (h), which was mislettered, 
as subsection (g). 

Section 76 deletes section 1410 of the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 1984, 
which had made a conforming amendment 
to 18 U.S.C. §3150(a). (Section 1410 con- 
tained a typographical error and probably 
was intended as an amendment of 18 U.S.C. 
§ 3150a.) The proposal deletes section 1410 
because chapter I of the Act, concerning 
bail reform, repealed 18 U.S.C. §3150a, 
among other sections of chapter 207 of title 
18. 
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TRADEMARK COUNTERFEITING (CHAPTER XV) 


Section 77 redesignates 18 U.S.C. § 2320, 
as enacted by section 1502 of the Compre- 
hensive Crime Control Act of 1984, as 18 
U.S.C. § 2321. This provision concerns traf- 
ficking in counterfeit goods or services. The 
redesignation is necessitated by the fact 
that the Motor Vehicle Theft Law Enforce- 
ment Act of 1984, Pub. L. No. 98-547, en- 
acted section 2320 of titie 18. 


ACCESS DEVICES AND COMPUTERS (CHAPTER XXI) 


Section 78 provides an exemption to 18 
U.S.C. § 1030, regarding computer crimes, 
for any lawfully authorized investigative, 
protective, or intelligence activity of a feder- 
al, State, or local law enforcement agency or 
of a federal intelligence agency. Section 
1030 was enacted by chapter XXI of the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 1984. 
A similar exemption was included in 18 
U.S.C. § 1029(f), enacted by chapter XVI of 
the Act, regarding credit card fraud, but was 
inadvertently dropped from the computer 
crime provision in the House/Senate confer- 
ence regarding H.J. Res. 648. Statement of 
Senator Rudman, 130 Cong. Rec. S14213 
(daily ed. Oct. 11, 1984). 


MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS 


Section 79 amends 18 U.S.C. §3, which 
provides that the penalty applicable to an 
accessory after the fact is not more than 
one-half the maximum penalty prescribed 
for the punishment of the principal or not 
more than ten years of imprisonment if the 
principal is punishable by death. This sec- 
tion amends 18 U.S.C. §3 to provide that if 
the principal is punishable by life imprison- 
rte t, the maximum prison term applicable 
to an accessory after the fact is also ten 
years. The purpose of this amendment is to 
prevent difficulties that can arise from stat- 
utory authorization to sentence a defendant 
to a term of one-half of life imprisonment. 
See section 55 herein. 

Section 80 of the proposal adds a new sec- 
tion 17 to title 18 of the United States Code 
defining the term “organization.” The term 
“organization” is used in the Comprehen- 
sive Crime Control Act of 1984, particularly 
in connection with sentencing. 

Section 81 amends 18 U.S.C, § 201, which 
prohibits bribery of public officials and wit- 
nesses and related acts. The amendment 
broadens the scope of the provision by in- 
cluding within the term “public official” 
any delegate to the Congress. Section 201 
currently applies to all members of Con- 
gress and to the delegate from the District 
of Columbia, but not to other delegates to 
the Congress, such as the delegates from 
Guam or the United States Virgin Islands. 
This anomalous result is corrected by the 
proposal, which also includes an identical 
amendment in section 61 of 18 U.S.C. § 219. 

Section 82 amends 18 U.S.C. § 203, which 
prohibits public officials from receiving 
compensation for services rendered in rela- 
tion to any proceeding in which the United 
States is a party or has a direct and substan- 
tial interest and related acts. The amend- 
ment accomplishes the same purpose as the 
amendment of 18 U.S.C. § 201, discussed 
above. 

Section 83 amends 18 U.S.C. § 844(h), to 
strengthen the offense of using or carrying 
an explosive or using fire during the com- 
mission of a federal felony, so as to bring it 
in line with similar amendments adopted in 
section 1005 of the Comprehensive Crime 
Control Act of 1984 with respect to the 
analogous offense of using or carrying a 
firearm during the commission of a federal 
felony. The amendments would accomplish 
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three major changes. First, the penalties 
would be strengthened so as to make them 
truly mandatory. Second, the scope of the 
offense would be enlarged by the addition of 
language clearly stating its applicability to 
offenses which contain provisions for an en- 
hanced punishment if committed by the use 
of a deadly or dangerous weapon or device. 
Third, the carrying offense in section 844(h) 
would be expanded to include all cases in 
which explosives are carried during the 
commission of a federal felony, not only 
those in which the carrying was “unlawful”. 

Section 84 amends 18 U.S.C. § 1961(1), the 
statute which defines “racketeering activi- 
ty” for purposes of the racketeer influenced 
and corrupt organizations (RICO) law. The 
amendment includes within this definition 
18 U.S.C. § 1512 (relating to tampering with 
a witness, victim, or an informant) and 18 
U.S.C. § 1513 (relating to retaliating against 
a witness, victim, or an informant). The of- 
fenses in sections 1512 and 1513 were includ- 
ed, prior to the adoption of the Victim and 
Witness Protection Act of 1982, Pub. L. No. 
97-291 (effective October 12, 1982), in sec- 
tion 1503 of title 18, a general obstruction of 
justice statute. Section 1503, in turn, was 
and is embodied in section 1961(1). In enact- 
ing new sections 1512 and 1513 in 1982, so as 
to strengthen the provisions proscribing of- 
fenses against victims and witnesses, Con- 
gress inadvertently failed to make a con- 
forming amendment adding these sections 
to section 1961(1), As a consequence, some 
criminal conduct directed against witnesses 
and victims may no longer be prosecutable 
under RICO, inasmuch as there is some ju- 
dicial authority that offenses within the 
purview of sections 1512 and 1513 may not 
be proceeded against under the residual 
clause of section 1503 which punishes 
anyone who obstructs or impedes the due 
administration of justice. United States v. 
Hernandez, 730 F.2d 895 (2d Cir. 1984). The 
proposed amendment will correct this situa- 
tion and restore RICO coverage for such 
crimes. 

Section 85 makes minor changes to 18 
U.S.C. § 2315, which deals with the receipt 
in general of stolen property in interstate or 
foreign commerce, to conform with changes 
made to its sister statute, 18 U.S.C. § 2313, 
dealing with the receipt of stolen motor ve- 
hicles, in section 203 of the Motor Vehicle 
Theft Law Enforcement Act of 1984, Pub. L. 
No, 98-547. 

The first change adds a possession offense 
so that the section will reach persons who 
knowingly possess stolen property that has 
moved in interstate or foreign commerce as 
well as those who receive, conceal, or store 
such property. While obviously a person 
who possesses such property must have re- 
ceived it, a successful prosecution of a re- 
ceipt-of-stolen-property case requires proof 
that the person received the property in the 
district of prosecution. United States v. 
Bozza, 365 F.2d 206, 220-221 (2d Cir. 1966). 
The addition of a possession offense elimi- 
nates the requirement that the government 
prove that the defendant first received the 
stolen property in a particular district, an 
element which is sometimes difficult to 
prove and which has no bearing on the de- 
fendant’s criminal culpability. 

The second change, which is related to 
the first, eliminates the present require- 
ment that the property still be considered 
as moving in interstate or foreign commerce 
at the time the defendant receives, conceals, 
or disposes of it. Although the courts have 
construed the “in commerce” requirement 
broadly, see, e.g., United States v. Licavoli, 
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604 F.2d 613 (9th Cir. 1979), this require- 
ment is also unnecessarily burdensome and 
is unrelated to the blameworthiness of the 
defendant's conduct. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
May 24, 1985, Washington, DC. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. VICE PRESIDENT: Enclosed for 
your consideration and appropriate refer- 
ence is a legislative proposal to amend title 
18 of the United States Code and other laws 
to make minor or technical amendments to 
provisions enacted by the Comprehensive 
Crime Control Act of 1984, and for other 
purposes. Also enclosed is a section-by-sec- 
tion summary setting out the purpose of 
and need for each of the various sections of 
the proposal. 

In enacting the Comprehensive Crime 
Control Act of 1984, the 98th Congress 
passed the most significant series of 
changes in the federal criminal justice 
system ever enacted at one time. It brought 
about much needed and sweeping reforms in 
the areas of bail, sentencing, forfeiture, the 
insanity defense, drug enforcement, and 
many other aspects of criminal law. The 
benefits and value of this important crimi- 
nal law reform are just beginning to take 
effect, and its impact is expected to contin- 
ue for years to come. However, because pas- 
sage of the Act came during the final weeks 
of the 98th Congress, under demanding time 
constraints, a number of ambiguities and 
technical defects inevitably found their way 
into the statute. In some cases the technical 
difficulty is merely a duplicated section 
number, whereas in other cases the problem 
relates to the omission of language needed 
to fully implement the congressional intent, 
or to the need for clarification of an unclear 
provision. 

The enclosed proposal seeks to remedy 
the difficulties with the Act which have 
been noted since its approval by the Presi- 
dent on October 12, 1984. In removing ambi- 
guities, remedying minor omissions, clarify- 
ing unclear provisions, and making other 
minor changes, these amendments are de- 
signed to improve criminal enforcement 
while enhancing overall fairness and reduc- 
ing the need for litigation to resolve dis- 
putes. It is our hope that these various pro- 
posals will not prove to be controversial. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
has advised this department that there is no 
objection to the submission of this proposal 
from the standpoint of the Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely, 
PHILLIP D. BRADY, 
Acting Assistant Attorney General. 


By Mr. DODD: 

S. 1237. A bill to provide a compre- 
hensive legislative program for chil- 
dren, adolescents, and families, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

CHILDREN’S SURVIVAL ACT 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing a measure to restore 
essential health, nutrition, education, 
employment, and support programs 
for our Nation's children. I am pleased 
to introduce the Children’s Survival 
bill on behalf of the Children’s De- 
fense Fund, a nonprofit organization 
working on behalf of poor children 
and their families. I introduced a simi- 
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lar, comprehensive measure during the 
last session of Congress. 

The Children’s Survival bill address- 
es the biggest risk facing over 13 mil- 
lion American children today; namely, 
poverty. In 1983, one out of every four 
children under the age of 6 lived in 
poverty. That same year, half of all 
black children and close to half of all 
Hispanic children under the age of 6 
lived in families with incomes below 
the poverty line. 

Yet poverty does not afflict only the 
youngest children in this country. 
Children of all ages now constitute the 
poorest group in America. And, adults 
living in families with children are 
three times more likely to be poor 
than other adults. 

Since this administration took office, 
childhood poverty rates have skyrock- 
eted. Even by conservative estimates, 
some 3.3 million more children have 
been added to the poverty rolls over 
the past 5 years—the sharpest increase 
on record. Moreover, the depth of that 
poverty has intensified. Over 40 per- 
cent of all poor children live in fami- 
lies whose incomes do not even reach 
the halfway mark with respect to the 
poverty level. 

Childhood poverty results in a much 
greater risk of abuse and neglect, 
injury, poor health, and even death. A 
study in Maine showed that poor chil- 
dren are three times more likely to die 
before reaching adulthood than non- 
poor children. Twice as many children 
die today of poverty-related causes 
than of cancer and heart disease. The 
black infant death rate increased in 
1983. And after steadily decreasing 
over the past 20 years, the overall 
infant mortality rate now remains 
frozen. That rate is highly correlated 
with the lack of prenatal care and 
malnutrition which accompany pover- 
ty. 
Poor children who survive face a 
greater risk of dropping out of school, 
becoming teen parents, and ending up 
unemployed. The birth rate among 
white, unmarried adolescents has in- 
creased in recent years. And, as the 
Children’s Defense Fund pointed out 
in a study released yesterday, black 
children today are more likely to be 
born into poverty, lack early prenatal 
care, have an adolescent or single 
mother, have an unemployed parent, 
be unemployed themselves as teen- 
agers, and not go to college upon high 
school graduation. 

Mr. President, we are the only West- 
ern, industrialized nation in which 
children constitute the poorest age- 
group. The rates of teen parenthood 
in this country, resulting more often 
than not in unemployment and pover- 
ty, are higher than those of our West- 
ern Allies. And, the rate at which 
American young people are dropping 
out of high school is also higher than 
that in many other Western nations. 
Close to one out of every three stu- 
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dents in this country will leave school 
before graduating. In cities like New 
York, Chicago, and Detroit, that 
figure is over 50 percent. I ask my col- 
leagues how this Nation will compete 
in the future with Western Allies 
when our childhood poverty, teen par- 
enthood, and high school dropout 
rates are so much higher. 

The measure I am introducing today 
addresses the serious risk to the future 
of this Nation posed by the recent dra- 
matic increases in both the incidence 
and intensity of childhood poverty. 
This bill would restore funding to a 
wide range of children’s health, nutri- 
tion, education, employment, and sup- 
port programs. It includes new provi- 
sions aimed at providing tax relief for 
poor, working families with children. 
And, it lays out a series of innovative 
demonstration programs to help find 
new ways to meet the urgent and ever- 
increasing demand for child care. 

This legislation focuses on the fol- 
lowing crucial services for children 
and their families: First, crisis inter- 
vention for abused, neglected, and 
troubled children; second, child care; 
third, health services; fourth, educa- 
tion; fifth, child nutrition and food 
stamps; sixth, family supports; sev- 
enth, tax reform; and eighth, employ- 
ment and training. 

In closing, Mr. President, this com- 
prehensive measure would make chil- 
dren’s programs a high, national prior- 
ity. Even in this era of fiscal austerity, 
we must never lose sight of the kinds 
of initiatives we ought to be consider- 
ing to ensure the health, education, 
and welfare of future generations of 
Americans. For our children will quite 
literally determine the future of this 
Nation. I urge my colleagues to join 
me in sponsoring this omnibus meas- 
ure to guarantee a strong, healthy 
future for millions of American chil- 
dren now living in poverty and grow- 
ing up at risk. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


S. 65 
At the request of Mr. Dore, the 
name of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Syms] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
65, a bill to improve the transfer of 
technology from Government labora- 
tories to the public and for other relat- 
ed purposes. 
8. 361 
At the request of Mr. MOYNIHAN, the 
name of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Srmon] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
361, a bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to make permanent 
the deduction for charitable contribu- 
tions by nonitemizers. 
S. 426 
At the request of Mr. Wat.op, the 
name of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. HELMS] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 426, a bill to amend the 
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Federal Power Act to provide for more 
protection to electric consumers. 
S. 452 
At the request of Mr. BRADLEY, the 
name of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. BurpicKk] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 452, a bill to enact the 
Gifted and Talented Children’s Educa- 
tion Act. 
S. 657 
At the request of Mr. THurmonp, the 
name of the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
INOUYE] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 657, a bill to establish the Veterans’ 
Administration as an executive depart- 
ment. 
S. 665 
At the request of Mr. Hatcn, the 
name of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THURMOND] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 665, a bill to amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
to facilitate industrial homework, in- 
cluding sewing, knitting, and craft- 
making, and for other purposes. 
S. 680 
At the request of Mr. THURMOND, the 
names of the Senator from Vermont 
{Mr. LEAHY], the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. METzENBAUM], and the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 680, a bill to 
achieve the objectives of the Multi- 
Fiber Arrangement and to promote 
the economic recovery of the U.S. tex- 
tile and apparel industry and its work- 
ers. 
S. 681 
At the request of Mr. MATHIAS, the 
name of the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. TRIBLE] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 681, a bill to amend chapter 89 of 
title 5, United States Code, to author- 
ize the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment to waive certain eligibility re- 
quirements relating to enrollment of 
annuitants in a Federal employees 
health benefits plan. 
S. 746 
At the request of Mr. CHILES, the 
name of the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Nunn] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 746, a bill to require the National 
Drug Enforcement Policy Board to 
provide a comprehensive assessment of 
the designer drug problem and make 
recommendations to Congress for nec- 
essary legislation. 
8. 751 
At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, the 
name of the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
INOUYE] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 751, a bill to provide for Medicare 
demonstration projects for alternative 
medicare benefits for individuals with 
Alzheimer’s disease or a related 
memory disorder. 
S. 752 
At the request of Mr. D’Amaro, the 
name of the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
INOUYE] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 752, a bill to establish in the De- 
partment of Health and Human Serv- 
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ices a Home Health Care Clearing- 
house to provide elderly individuals 
with a single place where they can 
obtain complete information on avail- 
able Federal home health care pro- 
grams. 
S. 753 
At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, the 
name of the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
INOUYE] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 753, a bill to promote the establish- 
ment of family support groups for 
families of victims of Alzheimer’s dis- 
ease or a related memory disorder. 
S. 777 
At the request of Mr. HEINZ, the 
name of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. BURDICK] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 777, a bill to amend 
the Tax Equity and Fiscal Responsibil- 
ity Act of 1982 to extend hospice bene- 
fits under the Medicare Program for 
an additional 3 years. 
8. 788 
At the request of Mr. BRADLEY, the 
name of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. BURDICK] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 788, a bill entitled the 
“Senior Citizens Independent Commu- 
nity Care Act.” 
8. 797 
At the request of Mr. Hatcu, the 
names of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. CocHran] and the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. DoLE] were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 797, a bill to authorize 
an employer to pay a youth employ- 
ment opportunity wage to a person 
under 20 years of age from May 
through September under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 which 
shall terminate on September 30, 1987 
and for other purposes. 
S. 810 
At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
name of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROCKEFELLER] was added as 
a cosponsor of S. 810, a bill to amend 
title XX of the Social Security Act to 
assist States in improving the equality 
of child-care services. 
S. 827 
At the request of Mrs. HAwKINs, the 
names of the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Nunn] and the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. Gore] were added as 
cosponsors of S. 827, a bill to amend 
the Public Health Service Act to pro- 
vide for the compensation of children 
and others who have sustained vac- 
cine-related injuries, and for other 
purposes. 
S. 837 
At the request of Mr. Hetrnz, the 
names of the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. BRADLEY] and the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. SARBANES] were added 
as cosponsors of S. 837, a bill to amend 
the Social Security Act to protect 
beneficiaries under the health care 
programs of that act from unfit health 
care practitioners, and otherwise to 
improve the antifraud provisions of 
that act. 
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S. 855 
At the request of Mr. Pryor, the 
names of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. ANDREWS], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. HOLLINGS], 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Aspnor], and the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. ZoRINSKy] were added as 
cosponsors of S. 855, a bill for the 
relief of rural mail carriers. 
S. 865 
At the request of Mr. Marurtas, the 
name of the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. SARBANES] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 865, a bill to award special 
congressional gold medals to Jan 
Scruggs, Robert Doubek, and Jack 
Wheeler. 
S. 940 
At the request of Mr. Rorn, the 
name of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. ANDREWS] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 940, a bill to amend 
title 10, United States Code, title 31, 
United States Code, and the Renegoti- 
ation Act of 1951 to control the cost of 
Department of Defense contracts. 
S. 942 
At the request of Mr. DANFORTH, the 
names of the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THURMOND], the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Drxon], and the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Boren] 
were added as cosponsors of S. 942, a 
bill to promote expansion of interna- 
tional trade in telecommunications 
equipment and services, and for other 
purposes. 
S. 961 
At the request of Mr. SARBANEs, the 
names of the Senator from Arkansas 
{Mr. Bumpers], and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. LAUTENBERG] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 961, a bill to 
authorize the Alpha Phi Alpha Frater- 
nity to establish a memorial to Martin 
Luther King, Jr., in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 
S., 983 
At the request of Mr. McCLURE, the 
name of the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
COHEN] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
983, a bill to provide for limited exten- 
sion of alternative means of providing 
assistance under the School Lunch 
Program and to provide for national 
commodity processing programs. 
S. 987 
At the request of Mr. Exon, the 
names of the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Aspnor], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. STAF- 
FORD], and the Senator from Minneso- 
ta [Mr. BoscHwitz] were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 987, a bill to recognize 
the organization known as the Daugh- 
ters of Union Veterans of the Civil 
War 1861-65. 
S. 1025 
At the request of Mr. PRESSLER, the 
name of the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. BUMPERS] was added as a cospon- 
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sor of S. 1025, a bill to require the U.S. 
International Trade Commission to in- 
vestigate and report on the effects of 
honey imports and to require the 
President under certain conditions to 
take action based on such report. 
8. 1039 
At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
name of the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. WEICKER] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1039, a bill entitled the 
“Ocean Incineration Research Act of 
1985.” 
8. 1093 
At the request of Mr. Marurtas, the 
name of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GRASSLEY] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1093, a bill to amend the patent law 
to resore the term of the patent grant 
in the case of certain products for the 
time of the regulatory review period 
preventing the marketing of the prod- 
uct claimed in a patent. 
S. 1100 
At the request of Mr. Hernz, the 
name of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. BURDICK] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1100, a bill to author- 
ize appropriations for research, educa- 
tion, and training in geriatrics. 
8.1171 
At the request of Mr. McC.ure, the 
names of the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Hart) and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MELCHER] were added 
as cosponsors of S. 1171, a bill to 
amend the Small Reclamation 
Projects Act of 1956, as amended. 
S. 1180 
At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, the 
name of the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. DoLE] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1180, a bill to provide for waiver 
of the requirement that proof of 
actual use be furnished within 3 years 
after the date an article is entered, 
and for reliquidation of certain entries 
of tubular tin products. 
S. 1218 
At the request of Mr. DANFORTH, the 
name of the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. DomeENIcI] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1218, a bill to amend the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to pro- 
vide for the revocation of certain cer- 
tificates for air transportation, and for 
other purposes. 
8. 1224 
At the request of Mr. McCLURe, the 
name of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. East] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1224, a bill to limit the impor- 
tation of softwood lumber into the 
United States, and for other purposes. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 24 
At the request of Mr. BRADLEY, the 
names of the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Bumpers], and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. LAUTENBERG] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 24, joint resolution to des- 
ignate the month of October 1985 as 
“National Make-A-Wish Month.” 
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SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 66 
At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, the 
name of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
GLENN] was added as a cosponsor of 
Senate Joint Resolution 66, joint reso- 
lution designating June 14, 1985, as 
“Baltic Freedom Day.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 73 
At the request of Mr. GRASSLEY, the 
names of the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Exon], the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Nunn], the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. Boscuwitz], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Baucus], the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. ZORINSKY], 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
HATCH] were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 73, joint reso- 
lution to designate the week of Sep- 
tember 15, 1985, through September 
21, 1985, as “National Independent 
Free Papers Week.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 88 
At the request of Mr. Levin, the 
name of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
GLENN] was added as a cosponsor of 
Senate Joint Resolution 88, joint reso- 
lution to designate the week beginning 
September 8, 1985, as “National Osteo- 
pathic Medicine Week.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 111 
At the request of Mr. Drxon, the 
names of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Hatcu], the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr. Herz], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. HELMS], the Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. REIGLE], and 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
DURENBERGER] were added as cospon- 
sors of Senate Joint Resolution 111, 
joint resolution to designate the 
month of October 1985 as “National 
Spina Bifida Month.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 117 
At the request of Mr. Levin, the 
names of the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. LAUTENBERG] and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Exon] were added 
as cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 117, joint resolution designating 
the week beginning September 22, 
1985, as “National Adult Day Care 
Center Week.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 122 
At the request of Mr. BRADLEY, the 
names of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Stennis], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. CocHran], the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. Bumpers], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
HeEtnz], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
LuGar], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Nickies], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Denton], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. BoscHwitz], and 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
DURENBERGER] were added as cospon- 
sors of Senate Joint Resolution 122, 
joint resolution to authorize the Presi- 
dent to proclaim the last Friday of 
April each year as “National Arbor 
Day.” 
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SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 132 
At the request of Mr. DANFORTH, the 
names of the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. DoLE], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. BRADLEY], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. HOLLINGS], 
the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. HUMPHREY], and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Levin] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 132, joint resolution desig- 
nating October 1985, as “National 

Head Injury Awareness Month.” 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 142 


At the request of Mr. Levin, the 
names of the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Baucus], the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. DoLE], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Kerry], the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. An- 
DREWS], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. D’Amato], the Senator from Lou- 
isiana (Mr. Jonnston], the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Rrecie], the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania (Mr. SPECTER], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Sasser], the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. SARBANES], the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. PROXMIRE], the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. LAXALT], the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. BOSCHWITZ], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY] were added as cospon- 
sors of Senate Joint Resolution 142, 
joint resolution to designate June 12, 
1985, as “Anne Frank Day.” 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 11 


At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
names of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Brncaman], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Levin], the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE], 
and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
SARBANES] were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 11, con- 
current resolution calling for the res- 
toration of democracy in Chile. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 82 


At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, the 
name of the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
MURKOWKSI] was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Resolution 82, a resolution 
to preserve the deduction for State 
and local taxes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 171 

At the request of Mr. Warner, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of 
amendment No. 171 proposed to S. 
1160, an original bill to authorize ap- 
propriations for the military functions 
of the Department of Defense and to 
prescribe personnel levels for the De- 
partment of Defense for fiscal year 
1986, to authorize certain construction 
at military installations for such fiscal 
year, to authorize appropriations for 
the Department of Energy for nation- 
al security programs for such fiscal 
year, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 198 

At the request of Mr. Proxmrre, the 

names of the Senator from Michigan 
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(Mr. RIEGLE], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] were 
added as cosponsors of amendment 
No. 198 proposed to S. 1160, an origi- 
nal bill to authorize appropriations for 
the military functions of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and to prescribe per- 
sonnel levels for the Department of 
Defense for fiscal year 1986, to author- 
ize certain construction at military in- 
stallations for such fiscal year, to au- 
thorize appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Energy for national security 
programs for fiscal year, and for other 
purposes. 

At the request of Mr. Kerry, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of 
amendment No. 198 proposed to S. 
1160, supra. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 
POSING ADVANCED 
SALES TO JORDAN 


Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
HEINZ, Mr. ABDNOR, Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. 
ARMSTRONG, Mr. Baucus, Mr. BENTSEN, 
Mr. BIDEN, Mr. Brncaman, Mr. BOSCH- 
WITZ, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. BUMPERS, Mr. 
Burpick, Mr. CHILES, Mr. COHEN, Mr. 
Cranston, Mr. D’Amato, Mr. DAN- 
FORTH, Mr. DeConcin1, Mr. Drxon, Mr. 
Dopp, Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. EAGLE- 
TON, Mr. Exon, Mr. Forp, Mr. GLENN, 
Mr. Gore, Mr. Gorton, Mr. GRAMM, 
Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. Hart, 
Mrs. Hawkins, Mr. HecHT, Mr. 
HEFLIN, Mr. HOLLINGS, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. Inouye, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. 
Kasten, Mr. Kerry, Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
Mr. LEAHY, Mr. Levin, Mr. Lone, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. MATTINGLY, Mr. Mc- 
CONNELL, Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. Mor- 
KOWSKI, Mr. NICKLES, Mr. Packwoon, 
Mr. PELL, Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. PROX- 
MIRE, Mr. Pryor, Mr. QUAYLE, Mr. 
RIEGLE, Mr. ROCKEFELLER, Mr. SAR- 
BANES, Mr. SASSER, Mr. SIMON, Mr. 
SPECTER, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. WEICKER, 
Mr. Witson, and Mr. ZORINSKY) sub- 
mitted the following resolution; which 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

S. Res, 177 

Whereas Israel is a stable, democratic and 
reliable ally of the United States; 

Whereas the security of Israel is in the 
national interest of the United States; 

Whereas Jordan continues to oppose the 
Camp David peace process; 

Whereas Jordan has aligned with Iraq, 
whose government is committed to the de- 
struction of Israel; 

Whereas Jordan is purchasing advanced 
weapons from the Soviet Union; 

Whereas the sale of advanced arms to 
Jordan would jeopardize the security of 
Israel and increase the overall instability of 
the region; 

Whereas promises to sell advanced U.S. 
arms to Jordan set the stage for an unneces- 
sary and divisive confrontation with Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas an escalation of the arms race in 
the Middle East is contrary to the interests 
of the United States, Israel and Jordan. 


177—OP- 
ARMS 
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Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Senate of the United States of America 
that— 

(1) the United States should not sell ad- 
vanced fighter aircraft, mobile anti-aircraft 
missiles, or any other advanced arms to 
Jordan under present conditions, in which 
Jordan continues to oppose the Camp David 
peace process and purchases arms from the 
Soviet Union, and in which such sales jeop- 
ardize both the security of Israel and 
progress towards peace in the Middle East; 

(2) the United States should ensure that 
Israel retains its qualitative military edge 
over any combination of Mideast confronta- 
tion states; and 

(3) the United States should focus its ef- 
forts on bringing Jordan into direct peace 
negotiations with Israel. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
joining with Senator JOHN HEINZ of 
Pennsylvania and 66 other Senators to 
submit a resolution opposing arms 
sales to Jordan and calling on Jordan 
to enter into direct peace negotiations 
with Israel. A similar resolution was 
submitted with 53 sponsors in the 97th 
Congress in 1982 and 51 sponsors in 
the 98th Congress in 1983. 

All of us hope that the optimistic re- 
ports in the wake of King Hussein’s 
visit to Washington last week will bear 
fruit, and that Jordan is at last on the 
verge of embracing the Camp David 
peace process. 

At the same time, many of us in 
Congress are troubled by the compan- 
ion reports that the Reagan adminis- 
tration is also considering the resub- 
mission of its misguided plan of recent 
years to sell advanced weapons to 
Jordan, before that nation actually ac- 
cepts the Camp David process. 

What we need in the Middle East is 
lasting peace, not a new round of esca- 
lation of the arms race. The Camp 
David process is the best hope for 
peace—Jordan is the key to progress in 
that process. 

The submission of our resolution at 
this time, sponsored by more than 
two-thirds of the Members of the 
Senate, is a clear signal to the adminis- 
tration of our desire to give priority to 
the Camp David process, and to 
oppose destabilizing arms sales in that 
volatile region of the world. 

At this critical juncture, there is no 
justification for the sale of advanced 
weapons to Jordan. We all know the 
wish list the administration is consid- 
ering—F-16 and F-20 fighter planes, 
Sidewinder air-to-air missiles, Stinger 
antiaircraft missiles, mobile I-Hawks, 
and other state-of-the-art weaponry. 

The F-16 and F-20—highly capable 
aircraft built to carry advanced mis- 
siles, including Sidewinders, bombs, 
and other ordnance—could be readily 
integrated into the AWAC’s system 
which, under the administration’s mis- 
guided policy, is already being sold to 
Saudi Arabia. 

The advanced avionics of the F-16 
and F-20 combined with their quick 
acceleration, maneuverability, and 
ground attack capabilities would great- 
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ly enhance Jordan’s ability to partici- 
pate in a surprise Arab attack against 
Israel. 

The introduction of Stinger missiles 
into Jordan would represent a sub- 
stantial threat to Israel. Their porta- 
bility means only that they car be car- 
ried and fired by individual soldiers— 
but that they can also be seized by ter- 
rorists. 

In addition, the mobile I-Hawk is a 
highly advanced first-line medium- 
range ground-to-air missile system, 
which would provide air defense cover 
to enhance Jordan's ability to mount 
air assaults on Israel and protect of- 
fensive Jordanian forces in an attack. 

Sales of such weapons to Jordan 
would significantly increase the mili- 
tary threat against Israel. The Arab 
states give high priority to strengthen- 
ing their air and ground forces, and 
Jordan is the state with the best geo- 
graphic position to spearhead a coordi- 
nated Arab attack on Israel. Jordan 
shares the longest border with Israel 
and has airfields closest to key targets 
in Israel. Amman itself is barely 50 
miles from Jerusalem. With advanced 
new military capability, Jordan may 
find it impossible to stay out of any 
future war in the Middle East. 

We know that Jordan has continued 
to acquire advanced weapons from the 
Soviet Union, including surface-to-air 
missiles. Jordanian forces have re- 
ceived military training on Soviet ter- 
ritory and from Soviet technicians in 
Jordan. These Kremlin ties raise seri- 
ous questions about the security of 
any high technology weapons supplied 
by the United States to Jordan. 

Jordan obviously has its own legiti- 

mate defense requirements. But what 
is needed now from the United States 
is not more sophisticated arms for 
Jordan, but more sophisticated diplo- 
macy in bringing Jordan into the 
Camp David peace process. There will 
be ample time to consider weapons 
sales when Jordan sits down with 
Israel. Until then, the United States 
can most effectively advance the cause 
of peace by withholding weapons sales 
to Jordan. 
@ Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, today 
Senator KENNEDY and I, along with 67 
of our colleagues, are submitting a res- 
olution expressing opposition to the 
sale of advanced weapons systems to 
Jordan under current circumstances. 
At the same time our resolution calls 
upon the United States to focus its ef- 
forts on bringing Jordan into direct 
peace negotiations with Israel. 

The sale of advanced arms to Jordan 
under present circumstances will nei- 
ther enhance Israel’s security nor 
bring peace to the Middle East. At a 
time when Israel’s defense forces are 
attempting to reconstitute themselves 
and when Israel is addressing serious 
economic problems caused in part by a 
heavy defense burden, it would be 
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wrong for us to up the military ante 
by providing Jordan with sophisticat- 
ed weapons. 

Our resolution is designed to encour- 
age the King to go beyond the status 
quo to bring peace to the Middle East. 
At the same time, we recognize that at 
this time, a new, destabilizing arms 
sale would only serve to frustrate our 
ultimate goal of negotiations between 
Israel and all legitimate parties in the 
Middle East. 

While I do not question King Hus- 
sein’s sincerity about the goal of enter- 
ing direct negotiations with Israel, I 
would be less than candid if I were not 
concerned about both his ability to de- 
liver the PLO to the negotiating table 
committed to U.N. Resolutions 242 
and 338, and Israel's right to exist and 
his desire to allow the Soviet Union a 
place of prominence at the negotiating 
table. 

Mr. President, despite King Hus- 
sein’s assertion of the PLO’s commit- 
ment to U.N. Resolutions 242 and 338, 
Yasser Arafat has not explicitly stated 
such a commitment. As a result we can 
only conclude that the PLO remains 
committed to the destruction of Israel. 

In addition, although the King has 
called for direct negotiations with 
Israel, he has done so in the context of 
a so-called umbrella negotiating forum 
to include the Soviet Union and other 
permanent members of the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council. 

Mr. President, we do not need the 
good offices of the Soviet Union to 
bring peace to the Middle East. The 
Soviets continue to stand for all that 
is wrong in that troubled region; ter- 
rorism, subversion, and the direct sup- 
port of nations dedicated to the de- 
struction of the State of Israel. 

While we can appreciate the King’s 
desire to buffer himself against radical 
Arab States, allowing the Soviets a 
place of prominence will only lend fur- 
ther credibility to those who seek to 
sabotage an Israeli-Jordanian peace 
agreement. 

We must encourage the King to rep- 
licate the formula of success repre- 
sented by the Camp David accords. It 
is a mistake to suggest that he has al- 
ready succeeded in doing so. As a 
result, we cannot at this time support 
the sale of sophisticated arms to 
Jordan when so many obstacles to con- 
structing a meaningful peace process 
have yet to be resolved. 

Mr. President, it is my hope that 
King Hussein succeeds in creating a 
peace process which can lead to mean- 
ingful negotiations and peace. It is my 
expectation that on the basis of such 
results that this Nation will then ex- 
amine the need to enter into a long- 
term security relationship with 
Jordan. But such a relationship can 
only be based on results, as optimism 
alone cannot suffice, and it is the goal 
of our resolution to explicitly set forth 
such a framework, one which can lead 
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to just and lasting peace in the Middle 
East.@ 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
I rise today in support of the resolu- 
tion offered by Senators KENNEDY and 
Hetnz of which I am an original co- 
sponsor. This resolution opposes the 
sale of advanced weapons and sophisti- 
cated aircraft to Jordan until Jordan 
joins the Camp David peace process 
and begins direct negotiations with 
Israel. 

Mr. President, Jordan’s King Hus- 
sein stated on his recent visit to the 
United States that Jordan is commit- 
ted to direct peace negotiations with 
Israel on the basis of U.N. Resolutions 
242 and 338 within the framework of 
an international forum which includes 
the Soviet Union. King Hussein says 
that the PLO’s Yasser Arafat shares 
this position as well. These new devel- 
opments may be cause for hope about 
the peace process, and for that, I wel- 
come them. 

But Israel must be the one to decide 
with whom it can negotiate and on 
what terms. Israel has made those 
terms very clear on many occasions—it 
seeks direct negotiations with Jordan 
without preconditions. Jordan has not 
yet agreed to sit down at the bargain- 
ing table and negotiate face to face 
with Israel without such precondi- 
tions. It has agreed to negotiate under 
an international umbrella including 
the Soviet Union; it has agreed to ne- 
gotiate if the United States first par- 
ticipates in a dialog with Palestinians 
who may or may not be members of 
the PLO; and it has agreed to negoti- 
ate, I understand, if the United States 
agrees to sell it F-20’s. Clearly, Jordan 
still has a distance to travel on the 
road to peace. Some may suggest that 
Jordan should receive arms as an in- 
centive to negotiate for peace. But Mr. 
President, I do not believe that the in- 
struments of war are the proper en- 
couragement for peace. It is perverse 
to suggest that the only way to keep 
King Hussein on course in the peace 
process is to give him the ability to 
make war. When King Hussein actual- 
ly sits down at the bargaining table 
with the Israelis, then we can consider 
the provision of advanced weapons. I 
do not see what it gains us to do so 
before then. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to adopt this resolution. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AU- 
THORIZATION ACT, FISCAL 
YEAR 1986 


PROXMIRE AMENDMENT NO. 253 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 
Mr. PROXMIRE submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed 
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by him to the bill (S. 1160) to author- 
ize appropriations for the military 
functions of the Department of De- 
fense and to prescribe personnel levels 
for the Department of Defense for 
fiscal year 1986, to authorize certain 
construction at military installations 
for such fiscal year, to authorize ap- 
propriations for the Department of 

Energy for national security programs 

for such fiscal year, and for other pur- 

poses; as follows: 
On page 14, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new section: 

PROHIBITION AGAINST FURNISHING STRATEGIC 
DEFENSE INITIATIVE INFORMATION TO THE 
SOVIET UNION 
Sec. 204. Neither the Secretary of Defense 

nor any other officer or employee of the 
United States may furnish to the Soviet 
Union or to any ally of the Soviet Union 
any research data, technological informa- 
tion, equipment, or component of any equip- 
ment relating to the Strategic Defense Initi- 
ative program of the United States unless 
specifically authorized to do so by legisla- 
tion enacted after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


KENNEDY (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 254 


Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
SPECTER, and Mr. Packwoop) proposed 
an amendment to the bill S. 1160, 
supra; as follows: 


Beginning on page 74, line 3, strike all 
through page 76, line 13. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION AUTHORIZATION ACT 


WEICKER AMENDMENT NO. 255 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 

Mr. WEICKER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 408) to amend the Small 
Business Act to provide program 
levels, salary and expense levels, and 
authorizations for the Small Business 
Administration’s programs for fiscal 
years 1986, 1987, and 1988, and for 
other purposes; as follows: 


Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM 
LEVELS 


Section 1. Section 20 of the Small Busi- 
ness Act is amended— 

(1) by adding the following new subsec- 
tions: 

“(u) The following program levels are au- 
thorized for fiscal year 1986: 

“(1) For the programs authorized by sec- 
tion 7(a) of this Act, the Administration is 
authorized to make 35,000,000 in direct and 
immediate participation loans; and of such 
sums, the Administration is authorized to 
make $15,000,000 in loans as provided in 
paragraph (10), and 20,000,000 in loans to be 
made only to disabled veterans, and veter- 
ans of the Vietnam era, as defined in section 
1841, title 38, United States Code, under the 
general terms and conditions of title III of 
Public Law 97-72. 
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“(2) For the programs authorized by sec- 
tion 7(a) of this Act and section 503 of the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958, the 
Administration is authorized to make 
2,930,000,000 deferred participation loans 
and guarantees of debentures; and of such 
sum, the Administration is authorized to 
make $5,000,000 in loans as provided in 
paragraph (10), $60,000,000 in loans as pro- 
vided in paragraph (11), $15,000,000 in loans 
as provided in paragraph (12), and 
$200,000,000 in loans as provided in para- 
graph (13) and guarantees and debentures 
as provided in section 503. 

“(3) For the programs authorized by title 
III of the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958, the Administration is authorized to 
make $41,000,000 in direct purchases of de- 
bentures and preferred securities and to 
make $250,000,000 in guarantees of deben- 
tures. 

“(4) For the programs authorized by part 
B of title IV of the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958, the Administration is au- 
thorized to enter into guarantees not to 
exceed $1,115,000,000. 

“(5) For the programs authorized in sec- 
tions 404 and 405 of the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958, the Administration is 
authorized to enter into guarantees not to 
exceed $150,000,000. 

“(6) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
and appropriate for the carrying out of the 
provisions and purposes, including adminis- 
trative expenses, of sections 7(b)(1) and 
7(b)(2) of this Act; and there are authorized 
to be transferred from the disaster loan re- 
volving funds such sums as may be neces- 
sary and appropriate for administrative ex- 
penses. 

“(v) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Administration for fiscal year 
1986, $534,000,000. Of such sum $312,000,000 
shall be available for carrying out the pro- 


grams referred to in subsection (u), para- 
graphs (1) through (3); $12,000,000 shall be 
available for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of section 412 of the Small Busi- 


ness Investment Act of 1958; and 
$210,000,000 shall be available for salaries 
and expenses of the Administration.”. 

“(w) The following program levels are au- 
thorized for fiscal year 1987: 

“(1) For the programs authorized by sec- 
tion 7(a) of this Act, the Administration is 
authorized to make $35,000,000 in direct and 
immediate participation loans; and of such 
sum, the Administration is authorized to 
make $15,000,000 in loans as provided in 
paragraph (10), and $20,000,000 in loans to 
be made only to disabled veterans, and vet- 
erans of the Vietnam era, as defined in sec- 
tion 1841, title 38, United States Code, 
under the general terms and conditions of 
title III of Public Law 97-72. 

“(2) For the programs authorized by sec- 
tion 7(a) of this Act and section 503 of the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958, the 
Administration is authorized to make 
$3,050,000,000 in deferred participation 
loans and guarantees of debentures; and of 
such sum, the Administration is authorized 
to make $5,000,000 in loans as provided in 
paragraph (10), $63,000,000 in loans as pro- 
vided in paragraph (11), $16,000,000 in loans 
as provided in paragraph (12), and 
$200,000,000 in loans as provided in para- 
graph (13) and guarantees of debentures as 
provided in section 503. 

“(3) For the programs authorized by title 
III of the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958, the Administration is authorized to 
make $41,000,000 in direct purchases of de- 
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bentures and preferred securities and to 
make $261,000,000 in guarantees of deben- 
tures. 

“(4) For the programs authorized by part 
B of title IV of the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958, the Administration is au- 
thorized to enter into guarantees not to 
exceed $1,164,000,000. 

“(5) For the programs authorized in sec- 
tions 404 and 405 of the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958, the Administration is 
authorized to enter into guarantees not to 
exceed $157,000,000. 

“(6) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
and appropriate for the carrying out of the 
provisions and purposes, including adminis- 
trative expenses, of sections 7(bX1) and 
7(b)(2) of this Act; and there are authorized 
to be transferred from the disaster loan re- 
volving funds such sums as may be neces- 
sary and appropriate for such administra- 
tive expenses. 

“(x) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Administration for fiscal year 
1987, $561,000,000. Of such sum $331,000,000 
shall be available for carrying out the pro- 
grams referred to in subsection (w), para- 
graphs (1) through (3); $16,000,000 shall be 
available for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of section 412 of the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958; and 
$214,000,000 shall be available for salaries 
and expenses of the Administration.". 

“(y) The following program levels are au- 
thorized for fiscal year 1988: 

“(1) For the programs authorized in sec- 
tion 7(a) of this Act, the Administration is 
authorized to make $35,000,000 in direct and 
immediate participation loans; and of such 
sum, the Administration is authorized to 
make $15,000,000 in loans as provided in 
paragraph (10), and $20,000,000 in loans to 
be made only to disabled veterans, and vet- 
erans of the Vietnam era, as defined in sec- 
tion 1841, title 38, United States Code, 
under the general terms and conditions of 
title III of Public Law 97-72. 

“(2) For the programs authorized by sec- 
tion 7(a) of this Act and section 503 of the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958, the 
Administration is authorized to make 
$3,169,000,000 in deferred participation 
loans and guarantees of debentures; and of 
such sum, the Administration is authorized 
to make $6,000,000 in loans as provided in 
paragraph (10), $65,000,000 in loans as pro- 
vided in paragraph (11), $16,000,000 in loans 
as provided in paragraph (12), and 
$200,000,000 in loans as provided in para- 
graph (13) and guarantees of debentures as 
provided in section 503. 

“(3) For the programs authorized by title 
III of the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958, the Administration is authorized to 
make $41,000,000 in direct purchases of de- 
bentures and preferred securities and to 
make $272,000,000 in guarantees of deben- 
tures. 

“(4) For the programs authorized by part 
B of title IV of the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958, the Administration is au- 
thorized to enter into guarantees not to 
exceed $1,213,000,000. 

“(5) For the programs authorized in sec- 
tions 404 and 405 of the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958, the Administration is 
authorized to enter into guarantees not to 
exceed $163,000,000. 

“(6) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
and appropriate for the carrying out of the 
provisions and purposes, including adminis- 
trative expenses, of section 7(b)(1) and 
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7(b(2) of this Act; and there are authorized 
to be transferred from the disaster loan re- 
volving funds such sums as may be neces- 
sary and appropriate for such administra- 
tive expenses. 

“(z) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Administration for fiscal year 
1988, 566,000,000. Of such sum 333,000,000 
shall be available for carrying out the pro- 
grams referred to in subsection (y), para- 
graphs (1) through (3); 15,000,000 shall be 
available for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of section 412 of the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958; and 
218,000,000 shall be available for salaries 
and expenses of the Administration.”; and 

(2) in subsection (t)— 

(A) by striking “each of fiscal years 1985 
and 1986,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“1985”; and 

(B) by striking “for each of such years”. 


BUSINESS LENDING REFORMS 


Sec. 2. Section 7(a) of the Small Business 
Act is amended by striking our ‘‘90” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“g0”. 

Sec. 3. Section 7(a) of the Small Business 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 

“(16) The Administration shall collect a 
guarantee fee equal to 2 per centum of the 
amount of the deferred participation share 
of any loan under this subsection other 
than a loan repayable in one year or less or 
a loan under paragraph (13). The fee shall 
be payable by the participating lending in- 
stitution and may be charged to the borrow- 
er.” 


PROGRAM GUARANTEE AUTHORITY 


Sec. 4. Section 20(a) of the Small Business 
Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after “Sec. 20. (a)"; 
and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Administration shall enter into 
commitments to guarantee loans, deben- 
tures, payment of rentals, or other amounts 
due under qualified contracts and other 
types of financial assistance and enter into 
commitments to guarantee sureties against 
loss pursuant to programs under this Act 
and the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958, in the full amounts provided by law 
subject only to (A) the availability of quali- 
fied applications for such guarantees, and 
(B) limitations contained in appropriations 
Acts. Nothing in this paragraph authorizes 
the Administration to reduce or limits its 
authority to enter commitments for such 
guarantees to qualified applicants.”’. 


DISASTER LENDING REFORMS 


Sec. 5. (a) Section 7(b) of the Small Busi- 
ness Act is amended— 

(1) by striking “The” after “(b)” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Except as to agricul- 
tural enterprises as defined in section 
198(b)(1) of this Act, the”; 

(2) by striking out the semicolon at the 
end of paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a period; and 

(3) by striking paragraphs (3) and (4). 

(b) Section 7(c)(4) of such Act is amended 
by striking out the last, undesignated para- 
graph. 

(e) Section 18(c) of such Act is amended 
by striking all that follows ‘Federal Gov- 
ernment” and inserting in lieu thereof a 
period. 

Sec. 6. (a) Title III of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958 is amended by 
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adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


“GUARANTEED OBLIGATIONS NOT ELIGIBLE FOR 
PURCHASE BY FEDERAL FINANCING BANK 

Sec. 320. Nothing in any provision of law 
shall be construed to authorize the Federal 
Financing Bank to acquire after September 
30, 1985— 

“(1) any obligation the payment of princi- 
pal or interest on which has at any time 
been guaranteed in whole or in part under 
this title, 

“(2) any obligation which is an interest in 
any obligation described in paragraph (1), or 

“(3) any obligation which is secured by, or 
substantially all of the value of which is at- 
tributable to, any obligation described in 
paragraph (1) or (2).”, 

(b) The table of sections for such title III 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

“Sec. 320. Guaranteed obligations not eli- 
gible for purchase by Federal Financing 
Bank.” 


Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
amend the Small Business Act to establish 
program levels and authorizations for the 
Small Business Administration, and to 
amend the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958, and for other purposes,”. 


@ Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, on 
March 26, 1985, by a vote of 16-3, the 


Savings from S. 408, as reported with proposed technical amendments: 


reeze of salaries and expenses in fiscal year 1986 
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Small Business Committee reported 
out S. 408 authorizing funds for SBA’s 
programs and activities for the next 3 
fiscal years. As reported, S. 408 
achieves $851 million in outlay savings 
over the next 3 fiscal years. The 
Senate budget resolution Senate Con- 
gressional Resolution 32 reflected a 
compromise reached by myself, the 
Republican leadership and the admin- 
istration requiring the committee to 
achieve $2.5 billion in outlay savings in 
the SBA budget over the next 3 fiscal 
years. 

When S. 408 is considered by the 
Senate, I intend to offer this amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute to 
S. 408, to reflect this compromise. This 
substitute amendment would modify 
S. 408 to achieve these additional sav- 
ings in the following manner: First, ef- 
fective October 1, 1985, farmers would 
be required to go to Farmers Home 
Administration (FmFA) for disaster 
assistance. Second, the small business 
investment companies (SBIC’s) would 
be required to sell their 100 percent 
federally guaranteed debentures to 
the private capital markets rather 


TOTAL SAVINGS ACHIEVED BY S. 408, AS AMENDED 
{In milfions of dollars) 
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than the Federal financing bank. This 
proposal was initially suggested by 
Senator BoscuHwitz during markup on 
the committee bill. Third, the 503 
local development program would be 
reduced from $450 million to $200 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1986 and frozen at 
that level in fiscal years 1987 and 1988. 
Fourth, the veterans and handicapped 
direct loan programs would be reduced 
by $5 million in fiscal year 1986 and 
frozen in the outyears. Finally, the 
substitute amendment would freeze 
the Minority Enterprise Small Busi- 
ness Investment Company (MESBIC) 
Program at $41 million in fiscal years 
1987 and 1988. 


Mr. President, I would like to insert 
at this point in the Recorp a table 
summarizing the savings achieved by 
the substitute amendment and a table 
delineating SBA’s loan program levels 
set forth by this amendment. 

There being no objection, the tables 


were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


1987 


Eliminate bulk of sean vd loans; freeze =e king: tree WESBICS in fiscal pide 1986... 


Terminate nonphysical disaster 
Freeze in fiscal year 1986 the SBIC 
Freeze in fiscal year 1986 the 503 .... 


Budget 
authority 


-%4 
—188 
0 
—10 
-13 


Effective Oct. 1, 1985, require farmers to gO to FmHA for disaster assistance .. 


Reduce 503 program from $450 milion to $200 million in fiscal year 1986; freeze fiscal 
bor $5 million in-fiscal year 1986; freeze program in fiscal years 1987 


loan program 
Total savings........... 


a a 1987 and 1988; Reduce e Handicapped and Veterans direct 


— 246 


— 202 
0 -353 


—180 —178 


—817 


—10 -374 


—204 


Zm -R -Mm -738 —1,720 


BUSINESS LOAN AND INVESTMENT FUND, SMALL BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION, PROGRAM LEVELS 


[Dollars in millions) 


Fiscal 
fiss 


appro- 
priated 


BUSINESS LOAN AND INVESTMENT FUND, SMALL BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION, PROGRAM LEVELS—Continued 


[Dollars in millions) 
Fiscal 
i 
les 


appro- 
priated 


S. 408, as amended, 
program levels 
1986 


1987 1988 


General business loans 


Direct and (P......... 
Guaranteed 


Handicapped loans... 
Direct and IP 


2,758 


1080 00 00 00 
2650.0 2,650.0 2,766.0 2,882.0 
29.0 0 


EE CERS, 24.0 15.0 15, 
Guaranteed..... peste . 50 


„ 105.0 


Direct and IP ee. 
Guaranteed sree 


Energy lóans. 


Direct and IP... 
Guaranteed........ 


Development company loans 
Direct and IP........... 


Guaranteed n... ssspismonssrsones 450.0 200.0 200.0 200.0 


30° Va a. 


47.0 410 410 410 
265.0 2500 2 261.0 2720 


so 
25.0 


Investment company loans „.......... 


Guaranteed 
Veterans loans. 


Direct and IP... 
Guaranteed 
Total business loans....... 3,702.0 


Direct and IP onc ossessne 257.0 760 760 76.0 
Guaranteed nse 3,445.0 3,180.0 3,311.0 3,440.0 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, CBO 
has estimated that $817 million in out- 
lays will be achieved in fiscal years 
1986 through 1988 by requiring farm- 


ers to go to FmHA for disaster assist- 
ance. This amendment is critical in 
preventing SBA’s Disaster Loan Pro- 
gram from growing out of control as it 
did in 1978 and 1979 when the pro- 
gram grew from $200 million to $2.5 
billion primarily due to crop-related 
disaster lending. 

I have long advocated that requiring 
two separate agencies, SBA and 
FmHA, to be prepared to handle the 
same problem area is not a proper use 
of limited Governmeni resources, and 
affords increased opportunities for 
waste, abuse, and mismanagement. 
Duplicative farm disaster programs 
have caused many problems in the 
past as has been set forth by the SBA 
inspector general, GAO reports, and 
an extensive investigation and hear- 
ings by the Senate Small Business 
Committee. 

The problems and needs of farmers 
should be handled by the Department 
of Agriculture, and specifically FmHA, 
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which has the expertise in, and the 
knowledge of, the unique financial and 
business problems of agricultural en- 
terprises, which SBA does not. With 
2,300 field offices nationwide, and ex- 
perts trained in the needs of farmers, 
the Department of Agriculture has 
the resources and special expertise to 
handle the problems of agricultural 
enterprises. The Department staff is 
in excess of 110,000 of which more 
than 17,000 are employed by FmHA. 
SBA’s staff is less than 4,900 and oper- 
ates its disaster Lending Program from 
its central and four regional offices 
with a core staff of 150 people, which 
is supplemented when major disaster 
occurs. 

The Agriculture Committees will 
need to resolve how crop related disas- 
ters will be handled. They are the 
committees of jurisdiction which have 
the expertise in this area. As chairman 
of the Small Business Committee, I 
defer to those committees to render a 
decision on this matter. 

Mr. President, CBO estimates that 
loan demand for SBA disaster assist- 
ance under its current program for 
each of fiscal years 1986-88 will be: 


(In million of dollars) 


1986 1987 1988 


L, ER ENNEN, OEE E G] 
Business and home demand ........rocyemr-erernevenrervere 381 408 428 


Total demand . a —_ 901 960 1,001 


CBO’s estimated demand far exceeds 
the statutory ceiling of $500 million in 
fiscal year 1986, Public Law 98-270 es- 
tablished for the first time an artifi- 
cial cap on SBA’s Disaster Loan Pro- 
gram as a means of generating paper 
savings. A statutory cap on the Disas- 
ter Loan Program is poor public 
policy. If businesses or homeowners 
have suffered loss due to a natural dis- 
aster, they should be eligible for disas- 
ter assistance regardless of the 
number of disasters that occur in any 
1 year. 

Mr. President, if CBO is correct with 
its estimate of demand, the SBA Disas- 
ter Loan Program, as currently consti- 
tuted, it will be shut down sometime in 
fiscal year 1986. My amendment would 
resolve this problem by: First, reduc- 
ing the demand on the SBA Disaster 
Program, and two, by removing the ar- 
tificial cap on the program. However, 
homeowners and businesses would still 
be able to obtain critical and timely 
disaster assistance from SBA to cover 
uninsured losses resulting from natu- 
ral disasters, such as floods, tornados, 
and hurricanes. 

In summary, Mr. President, this 
amendment achieves substantial sav- 
ings of $2.5 billion in the SBA budget 
over the next 3 years, while at the 
same time preserves the SBA credit 
programs so critical to our Nation’s 
small businesses. SBA’s management 
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assistance network which operates 
through small business development 
centers [SBDC’s], service corps of re- 
tired executives [SCORE], and small 
business institute [SBI’s] will also con- 
tinue to exist and provide affordable 
counseling and training to millions of 
small businesses throughout the 
United States. Also, SBA’s field struc- 
ture, advocacy, procurement assist- 
ance, and special programs designed to 
assist women entrepreneurs, veterans, 
and minority businesses will remain. I 
believe it to be a fair compromise 
which achieves significant savings, re- 
sponds effectively to our serious 
budget deficit problem, and does so in 
a way that allows the agency to re- 
spond to the diverse needs of the small 
business community.@ 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AU- 
THORIZATION ACT, FISCAL 
YEAR 1986 


PRESSLER AMENDMENT NO. 256 


Mr. PRESSLER proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1160, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

On page 11, line 20, strike- out 
“$6,126,266,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$5,906,266,000”. 

On page 12, line 2, insert “(a)” after “Sec. 
202.”. 

On page 12, between lines 18 and 19, 
insert the following new subsection: 

(b) Of the funds appropriated pursuant to 
the authorization in section 201 for the 
Strategic Defense Initative program, tne 
sum of $250,000,000 shall not be available 
for obligation unless and until the President 
certifies in writing to the Congress, after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, that 
the Soviet Union has clearly violated the 
1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty. 


GORE AMENDMENT NO. 257 


Mr. GORE proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1160, supra; as follows: 

On page 11, line 20 strike out 
“$6,126,266,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$5,654,266,000". 

On page 12, between lines 18 and 19, 
insert the following new section: 

LIMITATIONS ON THE STRATEGIC DEFENSE 
INITIATIVE 

Sec. 203. (a) Subject to subsection (b), of 
the amount authorized in section 201(a) for 
Defense Agencies $2,500,000,000 is available 
for the Strategic Defense Initiative _pro- 


gram. 

(b) Of the $2,500,000,000 referred to in 
subsection (a), not more than $29,000,000 
shall be available for the Airborne Optical 
Sensor Project (also known as the Optical 
Surveillance experiment carried out under 
the Surveillance, Acquisition, and Tracking 
element of the Strategic Defense Initiative 
program and designated as project number 
63220C-0008 in the 1985 Report to the Con- 
gress on the Strategic Defense Initiative by 
the Department of Defense, Senate Docu- 
ment No. 99-41), not more than $3,500,000 
shall be available for the Hypervelocity 
Launcher Development Project (carried out 
under the Kinetic Energy Weapons element 
of the Strategic Defense Initiative program 
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and designated as project number 63222C- 
0009 in such report), and not more than 
$40,000,000 shall be available for the Kinet- 
ic Kill Vehicle Project (carried out under 
the Kinetic Energy Weapons element of the 
Strategic Defense Initiative program and 
designated as project number 63222C-0010 
in such report) until— 

(1) the President submits to Congress a 
report described in subsection (c); 

(2) the special advisory committee estab- 
lished under subsection (d) submits the spe- 
cial report described in paragraph (3) of 
that subsection; and 

(3) a joint resolution approving the obliga- 
tion of those funds is enacted as provided 
for in section 203a. 

(c) A report under subsection (b)(1) shall 
be a report by the President in which the 
President addresses and provides responses 
on the following matters: 

(1) Whether an early execution of the 
projects referred to in subsection (b) are es- 
sential to the fundamental research needed 
to carry out successfully the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative program and, if so, why the 
projects are essential and whether failure to 
carry them out as currently planned would 
result in the failure of the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative program. 

(2) Whether there is an existing concept 
of the overall design for a Strategic Defense 
Initiative into which the projects referred 
to in subsection (b) fit and, if so, what spe- 
cific purpose such projects would serve in 
the design concept. 

(3) How a defensive system incorporating 
elements developed by such projects would 
be protected against Soviet countermeas- 
ures, including a precursor attack on the de- 
fensive system itself. 

(d)(1 A) There is established within the 
executive branch a Special Advisory Com- 
mittee on Compliance (hereinafter in this 
subsection referred to as the “Advisory 
Committee”) to advise the President and 
the National Security Council on matters 
relating to compliance with and violations 
of the 1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty and 
in particular whether activities carried out 
in connection with the Strategic Defense 
Initiative program violate such treaty. 

(3) The Advisory Committee shall be com- 
posed of the Legal Advisor of the Depart- 
ment of State, the General Counsel of the 
Department of Defense, and the General 
Counsel of the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

(3A) Not later than the date on which 
the report referred to in subsection (b)(1) is 
submitted by the President, the Advisory 
Committee shall submit a special report to 
the Congress containing the views of the 
committee on the likelihood, if any, of the 
projects referred to in subsection (b), or of 
identical or comparable projects carried out 
by the Soviet Union, violating the 1972 
Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty and, if the Ad- 
visory Committee finds that carrying out 
such projects would likely violate the 
treaty, what provisions of the treaty would 
be violated and the extent of the violations. 
The Advisory Committee may include in 
such report such other comments and rec- 
ommendations as the committee considers 
appropriate relating to the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative program and compliance 
with the 1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty. 

(B) In the event one or more of the Advi- 
sory Committee believe there is a possible 
conflict between the provisions of the 1972 
Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty and the re- 
search and development projects referred to 
in subsection (b), the committee shall in- 
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clude in its report a discussion of both sides 
of the issue. 

(4A) The Advisory Committee shall 
study and assess, on a continuing basis, all 
activities conducted in connection with the 
Strategic Defense Initiative and all identical 
or comparable activities carried out by the 
Soviet Union with a view to determining 
whether such activities have violated or will 
likely violate the 1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile 
Treaty. The Advisory Committee shall 
submit to the President, the Congress, and 
the National Security Council, not later 
than February 1 each year, a report con- 
taining the results of its studies and assess- 
ments. The first report required under this 
paragraph shall be submitted not later than 
February 1, 1987. 

(B) In the event any member of the Advi- 
sory Committee in any year believes there is 
a possible conflict between the provisions of 
the 1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty and 
any research and development projects car- 
ried out by the Department of Defense in 
connection with the Strategic Defense Initi- 
ative, the committee shall include in its 
report for such year a discussion of both 
sides of the issue. 

(5) All reports of the Advisory Committee 
which contain classified information shall 
also be submitted in an unclassified version. 
The unclassified version of a report shall 
convey, to the maximum extent practicable, 
the same information as that contained in 
the classified version of the report. 

(e) Not later than March 1, 1986, and not 
later than March 1 each year thereafter, 
the President shall furnish to the Congress 
an updated report of the 1985 report on the 
Strategic Defense Initiative submitted to 
the Congress pursuant to section 1106 of 
the Department of Defense Authorization 
Act, 1985 (Public Law 98-525; 98 Stat. 2582). 
Each such report shall be of the same scope 
and content as the 1985 report, including an 


update of the information on the Strategic 
Defense Initiative called for in the Joint Ex- 
planatory Statement of the Committee of 
Conference contained in House Report 98- 
1159, dated October 10, 1984. 


PROCEDURES FOR CONSIDERING THE JOINT 
RESOLUTION UNDER SECTION 203 


Sec. 203a. (a) For the purposes of section 
203(b)(3), “joint resolution” means only a 
joint resolution introduced after the date on 
which the report of the President under sec- 
tion 203(b)(1) and the special report of the 
Advisory Committee under section 
203(daX3XB) are received by Congress the 
matter after the resolving clause of which is 
as follows: “That the Congress approves the 
obligation of all funds appropriated for 
fiscal year 1986 for the Strategic Defense 
Initiative program.”. 

(b) A resolution described in subsection 
(a) introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives shall be referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services of the House of Representa- 
tives. A resolution described in subsection 
(a) inroduced in the Senate shall be referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services of the 
Senate. Such a resolution may not be re- 
ported before the 8th day after its introduc- 
tion. 

(c) If the committee to which is referred a 
resolution described in subsection (a) has 
not reported such resolution (or an identical 
resolution) at the end of 15 calendar days 
after its introduction, such committee shall 
be deemed to be discharged from further 
consideration of such resolution and such 
resolution shall be placed on the appropri- 
ate calendar of the House involved. 
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(d)(1) When the committee to which a res- 
olution is referred has reported, or has been 
deemed to be discharged (under subsection 
(c)) from further consideration of a resolu- 
tion described in subsection (a), it is at any 
time thereafter in order (even though a pre- 
vious motion to the same effect has been 
disagreed to) for any Member of the respec- 
tive House to move to proceed to the consid- 
eration of the resolution, and all points of 
order against the resolution (and against 
consideration of the resolution) are waived. 
The motion is highly privileged in the 
House of Representatives and is privileged 
in the Senate and is not debatable. The 
motion is not subject to amendment, or to a 
motion to postpone, or to a motion to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of other business. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the motion is agreed to or disagreed to shall 
not be in order. If a motion to proceed to 
the consideration of the resolution is agreed 
to, the resolution shall remain the unfin- 
ished business of the respective House until 
disposed of. 

(2) Debate on the resolution, and on all 
debatable motions and appeals in connec- 
tion therewith, shall be limited to not more 
than 10 hours, which shall be divided equal- 
ly between those favoring and those oppos- 
ing the resolution. A motion further to limit 
debate is in order and not debatable. An 
amendment to, or a motion to postpone, or a 
motion to proceed to the consideration of 
other business, or a motion to recommit the 
resolution is not in order. A motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the resolution is 
agreed to or disagreed to is not in order. 

(3) Immediately following the conclusion 
of the debate on a resolution described in 
subsection (a), and a single quorum call at 
the conclusion of the debate if requested in 
accordance with the rules of the appropri- 
ate House, the vote on final passage of the 
resolution shall occur. 

(4) Appeals from the decisions of the 
Chair relating to the application of the 
rules of the Senate or the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as the case may be, to the proce- 
dure relating to a resolution described in 
subsection (a) shall be decided without 
debate. 

(3) If, before the passage by one House of 
a resolution of that House described in sub- 
section (a), that House receives from the 
other House a resolution described in sub- 
section (a), then the following procedures 
shall apply: 

(1) The resolution of the other House 
shall not be referred to a committee. 

(2) With respect to a resolution described 
in subsection (a) of the House receiving the 
resolution— 

(A) the procedure in that House shall be 
the same as if no resolution had been re- 
ceived from the other House; but 

(3) the vote on final passage shall be on 
the resolution of the other House. 

(f) This section is enacted by Congress— 

(1) as an exercise of the rulemaking power 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
respectively, and as such it is deemed a part 
of the rules of each House, respectively, but 
applicable only with respect to the proce- 
dure to be followed in that House in the 
case of a resolution described in subsection 
(a), and it supersedes other rules only to the 
extent that it is inconsistent with such 
rules; and 

(2) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure of 
that House) at any time, in the same 
manner, and to the same extent as in the 
case of any other rule of that House. 
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On.page 12, line 22, strike out “Sec. 203.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 204.”. 


GLENN AMENDMENT NO. 258 


Mr. GLENN proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1160, supra; as fol- 
lows: 


On page 11, line 20, strike out 
“$6,126,266,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“*$5,954,082,000". 

On page 11, after line 25, insert the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

(c) of the amount authorized in subsection 
(a) for the Defense Agencies, $2,800,000,000 
is available only for Strategie Defense Initi- 
ative programs. 


BUMPERS AMENDMENT NO. 259 


Mr. BUMPERS proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1160, supra; as fol- 
lows: 


On page 100, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new section: 


STRATEGIC DEFENSE EVALUATION PANEL 


Sec. . (a) There is established an inde- 
pendent panel of experts to be known as the 
Strategic Defense Evaluation Panel (herein- 
after in this section referred to as the 
“Panel”). 

(b) The Panel shall be composed of 8 
members appointed as follows: 

(1) Two members to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

(2) Two members to be appointed by the 
minority leader of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

(3) Two members to be appointed by the 
President pro tempore of the Senate upon 
the recommendation of the majority leader 
of the Senate. 

(4) Two members to be appointed by the 
President pro tempore of the Senate upon 
the recommendation of the minority leader 
of the Senate. 

(c).No person shall be eligible for appoint- 
ment to the Panel who has been employed 
in the previous year by the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative Organization of the Depart- 
ment of Defense or by an organization oth- 
erwise compensated under contract by the 
Strategic Defense Initiative Organization. 

(d) Members of the Panel shall be ap- 
pointed for a term of three years except 
that of the members first appointed to the 
Panel, two shall be appointed for a term of 
one year, three shall be appointed for a 
term of two years, and three shall be ap- 
pointed for a term of three years, as deter- 
mined by lot at the first organizational 
meeting of the Panel. 

(e) It shall be the function of the Panel to 
evaluate defensive research and develop- 
ment activities of the Department of De- 
fense, the technical and programmatic 
status of work within the Strategic Defense 
Initiative Organization, and the effect of 
the Strategic Defense Initiative on United 
States arms control goals and policies and 
United States compliance with existing 
arms control treaties. 

(f) The Panel shall submit classified and 
unclassified reports to the Congress each 
year containing the results of its evalua- 
tions made pursuant to subsection (e) for 
the preceding year together with such rec- 
ommendations for legislative and adminis- 
trative action as it considers appropriate. 
The first such report shall be submitted not 
later than April 1, 1986. 
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(g) All persons appointed to the Panel 
shall be given appropriate security clear- 
ances. Members of the Panel shall be given 
access to all classified materials pertinent to 
evaluating the Strategic Defense Initiative. 

(h) Expenses of the Panel, for such ad- 
ministrative and staff support as it may re- 
quire, shall be paid out of funds made avail- 
able for the Strategic Defense Initiative Or- 
ganization. 


WALLOP (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 260 


Mr. WALLOP (for himself, Mr. 
Witson, Mr. QUAYLE, Mr. BOREN, Mr. 
Houiincs, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. KASTEN, 
Mr. Simpson, Mr. DENTON, Mr. 


McCLURE, Mr. Syms, Mr. HELMS, Mr. 
East, Mr. MATTINGLY, and Mrs. Haw- 
KINS) proposed an amendment to the 
bill S. 1160, supra; as follows: 

At the appropriate place, insert the fol- 
wing: 


lo A 

Of the funds authorized for the Strategic 
Defense Initiative, $800,000,000 is available 
only for research and development of non- 
nuclear ballistic missile defense systems, to 
be deployed within five to seven years. 

The Secretary of Defense shall report to 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives by 
February 1, 1986, a plan for this research 
and development program, including such 
factors as schedule and cost. Specifically, 
this report shall address the role that such 
strategic defenses could play in enhancing 
the survivability and effectiveness of U.S. 
strategic forces, particularly the land-based 
missile force. 


BUMPERS (AND LEVIN) 
AMENDMENT NO. 261 


Mr. BUMPERS (for himself and Mr. 
LEvIN) proposed an amendment to the 
bill, S. 1160, supra; as follows: 

On page 99, between lines 4 and 5, insert 
the following new section: 

STRATEGIC DEFENSE ADVISORY PANEL 

Sec. 914. (a) It is the sense of the Senate 
that there should be established an advisory 
panel to be known as the Strategic Defense 
Advisory Panel. 

(b) The Advisory Panel shall be composed 
of 10 members appointed as follows: 

(1) Two members each to be appointed by 
the Chairmen of the Committee on Armed 
Services and the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations of the Senate after consultation with 
the ranking minority member of such com- 
mittees. 

(2) Two members each to be appointed by 
the ranking minority members of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations of the Senate after 
consultation with the Chairman of such 
committees. 

(3) One member each to be appointed by 
the Majority Leader and the Minority 
Leader of the Senate. 

(c) Members of the Advisory Panel shall 
serve at the pleasure of the appointing au- 
thority. 

(d) It shall be the function of the Adviso- 
ry Panel to evaluate strategic defense re- 
search and development activities of the De- 
partment of Defense, the technical and pro- 
grammatic status of work within the Strate- 
gic Defense Initiative Organization, and the 
effect of the Strategic Defense Initiative on 
United States arms control goals and poli- 
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cies. The Advisory Panel shall submit such 
reports as the Chairmen and Ranking Mi- 
nority Members of the Committees deem 
necessary to the Committees. 

(e) Expenses of the Advisory Panel shall 
be paid out of the Contingent Fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
Chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Armed Services and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate. 

On page 99, redesignate sections 914, 915, 
and 916 as sections 915, 916, and 917 respec- 
tively. 


PRESSLER AMENDMENT NO. 262 


Mr. PRESSLER proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill, S. 1160, supra; as fol- 
lows: 


At an appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

Recent attempts by the President of the 
United States to initiate cooperation on the 
Strategic Defense Initiative between our 
government and the governments of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization should 
be commended; and 

Our mutual defense is strengthened by 
the ability of the NATO alliance to achieve 
the highest level of cooperation and consul- 
tation possible; Now, therefore, 

It is the sense of the Senate that the 
President should continue consultations 
with the governments of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization concerning the Strate- 
gic Defense Initiative, and within applicable 
U.S. national security guidelines inform 
these countries of our progress, plans, and 
potential proposals in this area to the maxi- 
mum extent feasible. 


MATHIAS AMENDMENT NO. 263 


Mr. MATHIAS proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill, S. 1160, supra; as fol- 
lows: 


On page 100, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
the following new sectiors: 


STUDY BY THE DIRECTOR OF THE 
CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE 


Sec. . (a) The Director of the Congres- 
sional Budget Office shall conduct a com- 
prehensive study of the impact that project- 
ed expenditures for Strategic Defense Initi- 
ative programs for fiscal years 1986 through 
1991 will likely have on the research and de- 
velopment budget of the Department of De- 
fense for each of such years and on the re- 
search and development budget for the 
entire Federal Government for each of such 
years. 

(b) The Director shall report the results 
of such study to the Congress not later than 
180 days after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 


STUDY BY THE JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 


Sec. . (a) The Joint Economic Commit- 
tee shall conduct a comprehensive study of 
the impact that projected expenditures for 
Strategic Defense Initiative programs for 
fiscal years 1986 through 1991 will likely 
have on the research and development ef- 
forts by the civilian sector of the economy 
for such years. 

(b) The Committee shall report the re- 
sults of such study to the Congress not later 
than 180 days after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 
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PROXMIRE AMENDMENT NO. 264 


Mr. PROXMIRE proposed an 
amendment to the bill S. 1160, supra; 
as follows: 

At the end of title IX of division A of the 
bill, insert the following new section: 
REQUIREMENT FOR SPECIFIC AUTHORIZATION 

FOR DEPLOYMENT OF STRATEGIC DEFENSE INI- 

TIATIVE SYSTEM 

Sec. 917. A strategic defense system devel- 
oped as a consequence of research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation conducted on the 
Strategic Defense Initiative program may 
not be deployed in whole or in part unless— 

(1) the President determines and certifies 
to the Congress in writing that the system 
is— 


(A) survivable against Soviet countermeas- 
ures and be able to maintain a sufficient 
degree of effectiveness to fulfill its mission 
even in the face of determined attacks 
against, and 

(B) cost effective at the margin to the 
extent that it must be able to maintain its 
effectiveness against the offense at less lost 
than it would take to develop offensive con- 
trol measures and proliferate the ballistic 
missile necessary to overcome it. 

(2) finding for the deployment of such 
system has been specifically authorized by 
legislation enacted after the date on which 
the President makes the certification to the 
Congress. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 
Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce that on June 
10, 1985, the Senate Small Business 
Committee will hold a field hearing in 
Chicago, IL, on the administration’s 
plan to tax employee benefits and the 
effect upon small business. The hear- 
ing will be held in the Ceremonial 
Courtroom 2525, of the Dirksen Feder- 
al Building and will begin at 9:30 a.m. 
For further information call Stewart 
Hudson of the committee staff at 224- 

0840 or Tom Walsh at 224-3052. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Tuesday, June 4, 1985, in order to 
receive testimony concerning the nom- 
ination of William Bradford Reynolds 
to be Associate Attorney General. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON ENERGY REGULATION AND 

CONSERVATION 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Energy Regulation and Con- 
servation of the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources be authorized 
to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Tuesday, June 4, to hold an 
oversight hearing on impact of import- 
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ed petroleum products on the domestic 
petroleum industry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations be authorized 
to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Tuesday, June 4, 1985, in 
order to conduct a business meeting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


SALUTE TO THE U.S. PARK 
POLICE 


è Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, 
today, I would like to pay tribute to a 
very special group of Federal law en- 
forcement officials, the U.S. Park 
Police. 

These brave men and women utilize 
their unique talents and abilities to 
ensure the security of the diverse and 
beautiful park areas of our Nation’s 
Capital. For District residents, and 
visitors to Washington alike, the U.S. 
Park Police have a major impact on 
the safety of these individuals and 
their property. 

Mr. President, over 42,000 acres of 
National Capital Park area has to be 
policed by these law enforcement 
agents; that includes 781 different 
sites, and 224 miles of roadway. People 
from all over America, from all over 
the world, come to Washington every 
day to witness the majesty of this 
beautiful Capital City, and to take ad- 
vantage of the varied National Capital 
Park lands, from the wooded areas of 
Rock Creek Park, to the Georgetown 
bike path. And every inch of this ter- 
rain is protected, superbly, by the U.S. 
Park Police. They are known far and 
wide for their innovative methods of 
crime control and prevention. 

For example, when muggings, purse 
snatchings, and automobile break-ins 
became a problem on the Mall, it was 
the Park Police who began patroling 
the Mall regularly on horseback. Their 
performance was such that within a 
very short time, larcenies had de- 
creased a full one-third. Another area 
of crime control in which the U.S. 
Park Police has been particularly ef- 
fective is in drug abuse control. The 
intensely wooded area of Rock Creek 
Park has become a haven for drug 
transactions, and the members of the 
U.S. Park Police have stepped up pa- 
trols to try and put a stop to this situ- 
ation. These law enforcement officers 
have been so effective thus far that 
they have been deemed responsible for 
a large part of Metropolitan Washing- 
ton’s increasingly successful drug con- 
trol activity. 

And yet, Mr. President, though 
these crime fighters are indeed front- 
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line soldiers in the battle against drug 
abuse, they are still renowned for 
their sense of community spirit and 
humanity. I am aware that numerous 
members of the U.S. Park Police on 
horseback will make sure to be riding 
their patrols near a schoolyard, 
around recess time, so that the chil- 
dren can come into contact with their 
horses. This kind of compassion is con- 
sistently displayed by members of the 
U.S. Park Police, whether they partol 
on horseback, in squad cars, or on mo- 
torcycles. 

I was, therefore, not surprised, Mr. 
President, to learn of the esteem in 
which the Chief of the U.S. Park 
Police, Chief Lynn H. Herring, is held. 
From what I have come to know about 
Chief Herring, he not only embodies 
the qualities of these very special law 
enforcement officers, but he is, indeed, 
an example to everyone under his 
command. 

I thank Chief Herring and the mem- 
bers of the U.S. Park Police for their 
consistently fine contributions to the 
law enforcement of our beautiful cap- 
ital city, Mr. President. I am sure that 
my colleagues in the U.S. Senate join 
me in offering our continued support 
of their exemplary operations.e 


MATHOPESTAD 


è Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, a 
recent article in the New York Times 
by Alan Cowell describes the continu- 
ing efforts of the South African Gov- 
ernment to move the citizens of the 
town of Mathopestad from their land. 
They have owned this land since 1910. 
I visited Mathopestad in January and 
I met with the people of that town. It 
is called a “black spot” by the South 
African authorities because it is total- 
ly surrounded by white-owned farm- 
land. As part of its program to sepa- 
rate the races, the South African Gov- 
ernment has sought to eliminate these 
“black spots” by forcibly removing 
blacks from their traditional homes 
and moving them to resettlement 
camps. This process is brutal, fre- 
quently violent, always wrenching. 

In 1980 the people of Mathopestad 
learned that the South African Gov- 
ernment planned to move them to On- 
derstepoort, to land which they con- 
sider infinitely inferior to Mathope- 
stad. The Mathopestad landowners 
have steadfastly resisted the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to remove them, but 
they fear that the Government will 
nevertheless force them to leave. 

I raised the issue of Mathopestad 
with the Minister of Cooperation, De- 
velopment and Education, Gerrit Vil- 
joen, during my visit with him in Jan- 
uary. Shortly after I left, Dr. Viljoen 
anounced a suspension of forced re- 
movals to allow the Government to 
review its policy on this matter. 

Shortly thereafter Dr. Viljoen re- 
ported that the Government would 
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not remove people without their con- 
sent, but, he added, the Government 
would continue to resettle black com- 
munities if “their leaders agreed,” or if 
“health considerations” warranted 
such removals. This statement caused 
concern because the Government had 
long tried to install puppet “leaders” 
in place of these communities’ real 
leaders. 

Most recently, in reply to a question 
in Parliament on April 9, Mr. Viljoen 
said that the Government planned to 
go ahead with its plan to resettle the 
1,500 residents of Mathopestad “in 
consultation with the residents.” 
During the past 2 years the Govern- 
ment has never discussed the subject 
with legitimate leaders of the commu- 
nity, but it has instead met secretly 
with a small group of residents, most 
of whom are tenants rather than land- 
owners. A recent report on the state- 
owned television corporation [SABC] 
stated that 100 of the 330 families 
living at Mathopestad have agreed to 
move. Now the fear is that, if a suffi- 
cient number of tenant families agree 
to move in the hope of obtaining their 
own land, the Government will use 
their consent to justify a wholesale re- 
moval of the community. 

The legitimate leaders of Mathope- 
stad—along with an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the citizens—oppose any 
move, and 750 people have signed a pe- 
tition opposing removal. But they 
have good reason to fear that the Gov- 
ernment will forcibly remove them, as 
it did in nearby Magopa last year, if 
they refuse to leave voluntarily. 

Mr. President, I request that the 
entire text of the May 7 New York 
Times article be inserted at this point 
in the RECORD, as well as the following 
additional background material on 
Mathopestad: An April 22 open letter 
from Sub-Chief John Mathope to Sec- 
retary of State Shultz, an October 5, 
1984, newsletter published by the 
white South African civil rights orga- 
nization Black Sash about Mathope- 
stad, and a Black Sash update on 
forced removals dated April 23, 1985. 

The material follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 7, 1985] 
BLACK LANDOWNERS RESIST APARTHEID'S 
Harp SELL 
(By Alan Cowell) 

MATHOPESTAD, SOUTH AFRICA, May 1.—The 
wind. It is the wind, rustling the blue gum 
trees and building across wide plains, that 
seems to distinguish this place, where 
people have lived for decades, from another 
place 60 miles away, where the Government 
wants them to move. 

Here, said John Mathope, subchief of the 
Bakubung tribe, there is wind all year, and 
the freshness of the highlands. 

There, in Onderstepoort, a resettlement 
area marked out for 1,000 families, the sky 
was leaden today, holding warmth to land 
contested by thorns. The land is dotted with 
outhouses, arrayed in the empty bush, that 
symbolize the authorities’ desire to build 
new locations for black people from else- 
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where. Always, it seems, the outhouses are 
built first, baleful harbingers of enforced re- 
moval. 

Mathopestad, 90 miles northwest of Jo- 
hannesburg, is one of South Africa's best- 
known “black spots,” a place where black 
families surrounded by white farmland hold 
freehold title that was granted before legis- 
lation made it impossible for most blacks to 
own land. 


LETTER IS SENT TO SHULTZ 


In January, Senator Edward M. Kennedy, 
Democrat of Massachusetts, came here 
during his tour of South Africa. Last week, 
Mr. Mathope wrote to Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz, asking him to intercede 
with the white authorities to prevent re- 
moval. But such courtship of prominent for- 
eigners has not eroded the gnawing sense 
that the authorities wish to shift this com- 
munity to Onderstepoort. And neither has 
the defiance diminished. 

“We do not consent to move,” said Mr. 
Mathope, a man in blue overalls and a 
stained trilby hat, who seems truculent with 
outsiders. “We do not trust the Govern- 
ment’s intention.” 

In the last two decades, church groups say 
3.5 million people have been resettled in 
pursuit of the policies of racial compart- 
mentalization called apartheid. But, in Jan- 
uary, Gerrit Viljoen, the white Cabinet min- 
ister responsible for the destinies of millions 
of blacks, announced a moratorium on 
forced removals while the policy was re- 
viewed. 

The announcement was greeted with skep- 
ticism by threatened communities, a skepti- 
cism that seemed reinforced when, on April 
9, Mr. Viljoen was asked in Parliament 
whether the Government planned to reset- 
tle the 1,500 residents of Mathopestad. 

The reply was, “Yes, in consultation with 
the residents.” And there, the uncertainties 
and anomalies were illuminated. 


WE WILL NOT BE MOVED 


Mathopestad is not marked on roadmaps, 
and it is reached by dirt road, across the 
way from the village of Boons, where giant 
silos bear testimony to the agricultural rich- 
ness of these lands. The residents are build- 
ing a new high school here, hard by a sign 
that proclaims, “We will not be moved from 
Mathopestad.” 

The houses, many of them, are solid and 
built of stone, and the people say they are 
used to contentment. “This is the happiest 
place on earth,” Mr. Mathope said. 

In the authorities perspective, it is differ- 
ent. “Black spots” collide headon with no- 
tions of separation. When people are moved, 
official like to say, that they are moved for 
their own good, to more hygienic, more fer- 
tile places. Mr. Viljoen, for instance, said on 
April 9 that a move to Onderstepoort was 
“in the interest of all parties concerned.” 

That is disputed. “Here, we have a river 
that flows all year,” Mr. Mathope said. 
“There, the river is dry, and the water 
comes from a dam. We have boreholes here. 
If we move there, we are moving straight to 
our graveyard.” 

The concern among civil rights groups 
over a move to Onderstepoort has grown 
with coverage of the community's affairs on 
the state-owned radio and television. The 
South African Broadcasting Corporation, 
for instance, used television coverage last 
Saturday to portray Onderstepoort as a lus- 
cious garden, focusing on an irrigation 
project there, and it called Mathopestad un- 
hygienic. It noted, too, that Onderstepoort 
was close to Sun City, a luxury complex of 
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hotels and casinos and sports facilities 
whose lushness offers a stark, sad contrast 
to the thorn and scrub of the resettlement 
site. 


FAMILIAR TACTIC SEEN 


The television report said more than 100 
of the 300 families living at Mathopestad 
had agreed to move. For civil rights groups 
like Black Sash, which monitors removals, 
that statement smacked of familiar tactics. 

Repeatedly, according to a Black Sash 
report dated April 23, the authorities have 
sought to make their own definition of a 
community's leadership and seek the agree- 
ment of puppet figures for removals. Thus, 
the report says, the authorities have negoti- 
ated only with “the small group that the 
Government has met with clandestinely and 
which consists mostly of tenants.” 

“The leaders of Mathopestad and the ma- 
jority of the landowners are clearly against 
the move,” the report says. 

The fear is that, if sufficient numbers of 
tenant families, lured by a hope of land that 
is unlikely to be redeemed, agree to the 
move—as many tenants seem to have done— 
their assent will be deemed by the authori- 
ties to be justification for a wholesale re- 
moval of the community. 

Similar tactics were used last year, when 
the nearby community of Magopa was forc- 
ibly removed, despite the fact that the 
people living there had rejected the leader 
with whom the authorities negotiated the 
move. 


LANDOWNERS DON’T WANT TO GO 


Some Mathopestad residents say they 
expect to start moving within the next two 
weeks, but landowners—and members of the 
tribe who live in cities but regard Mathope- 
stad as home—say they do not wish to go 
with them. 

A further concern is that Onderstepoort 
lies close to the invisible frontier between 
South Africa and the nominally independ- 
ent homeland of Bophuthatswana. If the re- 
location site is “incorporated” into Bo- 
phuthatswana, the people of Mathopestad 
will lose all claim to South African citizen- 
ship, and their tribal identity will be 
swamped in a community much larger than 
their existing settlement. 

So far, according to Black Sash figures, 
750 people have signed a petition opposing 
removal, which the authorities insist will 
not take place, in their language, before the 
Government “has discussed the settlement 
with them.” 

“We own our land,” Mr. Mathope said in a 
statement on April 10. “We were born here 
and our parents were born here. We will not 
move.” 


[Open Letter] 


APRIL 22, 1985. 
Mr. G. SHULTz, 
Secretary Of State, 
United States of America. 

Dear Mr. SHULTZ; I was very much sur- 
prised to hear that you said that there will 
be no more forced removals in South Africa. 
I think that you are mistaken because the 
Minister in our government, Mr. Viljoen, is 
still saying that we are going to be removed. 
It seems to to us that they say one thing to 
you but they say altogether different things 
to us. 

We have always said we are not prepared 
to move. Our forefathers bought this land 
in 1910 for their children and grandchildren 
until the last generation of man on earth. It 
is our land and we farm it well. It is our only 
home. We explained all these things to Sen- 
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ator Kennedy when he came to visit us in 
January. 

But the government is still doing every- 
thing it can to persuade us to give up our 
land and go far away. They even say that 
many of our people are willing to go. But 
these people who say that they will go are 
not the landowners. They are our tenants, 
or people who have sought shelter here. 
They are welcome amongst us, but are also 
quite free to go if they want to. We the 
landowners will never go. We want to keep 
our land and are not interested in any other 
place they offer us. 

On the 20th of April we held a tribal 
meeting to test the people’s feelings about 
the removal. The Chief, the headmen of all 
the clans, the landowners, and all the 
people present signed a petition to say they 
do not want to move. Even if the govern- 
ment still says the tenants are willing to go, 
everyone should know that we, the tribe 
who own this land, are determined to 
remain here. 

What will the government do if we still 
refuse? We are very much afraid that the 
police will come in the night with guns and 
force us out. That is what happened last 
year in Magopa when the people refused to 
go from their place. Dr. Viljoen says the 
Magopa people agreed to go and this makes 
us even more afraid because we know about 
the police with guns. 

I am writing to explain these things to 
you because we think a big man like you can 
try to speak to our government and stop 
them from taking away our land and forcing 
us to go. That is why we are asking you, Mr. 
Shultz, to help us. I would also like to put 
this letter in your newspapers so that all 
your people can also know that is happen- 
ing in our village. 

Yours faithfully, 
JOHN MATHOPE, 
Subchief of Bakubung Tribe 


(Acting for Chief Solomon Mathope). 


BLACK SASH UPDATE ON FORCED REMOVALS 


Dr. Viljoen’s statement in February 1985, 
that forced removals would be suspended 
while the government reviewed its policy on 
this matter, was greeted with mixed feel- 
ings. Communities in the Transvaal reacted 
skeptically that they would “wait and see”. 

Dr. Viljoen mentioned to the Rand Daily 
Mail that his department was ‘unwilling’ to 
proceed with a removal without the agree- 
ment of the people concerned. However, his 
statement on the 1st of February said that 
the government would continue to resettle 
black communities if “their leaders agree”. 

The communities themselves felt no such 
relief. In a joint statement replying to Dr. 
Viljoen they asked: “What leaders are the 
government talking about when it says it 
will move the people whose leaders agree? 
Are these the chiefs and ‘leaders’ they have 
put over us or our real leaders?” 

There is therefore some vagueness as to 
whether the bottom line of halting a remov- 
al will be due to the resistance of the lead- 
ers or the people in the community, or to 
put it the other way, whether the govern- 
ment will move a community if the leader 
agrees or whether an agreement of the ma- 
jority of the people is also needed. It seems 
as if the strategies used by the government 
since February 1st have varied according to 
the ‘inroads’ the government has made to 
persuade the people in various communities 
to move. 

In Kwa Ngema for example, the strategy 
has been concentrated on the leadership, 
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because the authorities have been able to 
gain the support of a member of the Kwa 
Ngema family. Steps were then taken to 
impose this man, Cuthbert Ngema as a 
Chief over the community that traditionally 
has never had a Chief, but rather an elected 
representative. The Ngema Committee, 
famous for resistance to the removal, ap- 
plied for an interdict to stop government of- 
ficials from dealing with Cuthbert Ngema as 
‘acting chief’ of the so-called Ngema tribe. 
The action was brought on an urgent basis 
after the Chief Commissioner, Northern 
Areas had appointed Cuthbert as acting 
chief on 1 December 1984. 

Cuthbert has agreed to the removal and in 
terms of his appointment he was quite cor- 
rect in saying: “I as acting Chief am the 
person with whom the government liaises 
concerning all matters affecting the Ngema 
tribe”. Here the threat of removal still re- 
mains, but the government has not consult- 
ed the community as a whole on this—it 
would not be in their interests to do so, as 
the majority reject the removal as fervently 
as they reject Cuthbert. However, if Cuth- 
bert agrees to this removal, it will be an “of- 
ficially negotiated” removal. 

The most recent example of such ‘“‘negoti- 
ations” was Mogopa. The state insisted that 
it had negotiated the removal with an offi- 
cially recognized headman. No matter that 
the headman had been democratically de- 
posed by his tribe, that the majority of the 
tribe refused to follow him when he moved, 
and that the government then had to smash 
the schools and church in a further effort 
to get the people to go. Even then they re- 
fused. 

In Mathopestad the government strategy 
has included several unsuccessful attempts 
to co-opt the existing acting Chief, and in 
the past vague attempts have been made to 
set up an illegitimate child of the wife of a 
past chief as the rightful Chief. 

After these unsuccessful attempts at ob- 
taining the agreement of the chief, it seems 
the local commissioner concentrated on 
secret meetings with informers in the vil- 
lage—who in turn were able to get a small 
amount of followers in the village to agree 
to go and see Onderstepoort (the proposed 
resettlement camp). 

On 11 March 1985 a truck belonging to a 
neighbouring white farmer, arrived on 
Mathopestad land, and parked near the bus 
rank. The driver did not approach the chief 
to announce his business. 29 people, got 
onto the truck. It then drove off Mathopes- 
tad land to where two government buses 
were parked (it was as if a larger number of 
people were expected). The people were 
taken to Onderstepoort, the resettlement 
camp earnmarked for Mathopestad. It 
seems that most of the 29 people who went 
on the 11th March to see Onderstepoort on 
buses arranged by the government were ten- 
ants—and not the landowners or members 
of the Mathopestad tribe. The tenants are 
often labourers who were evicted from 
farms and sought refuge in Mathopestad. 
Now these people were promised a place of 
their own and were serving the govern- 
ment’s strategy of getting a number of 
people to move, who would then be classi- 
fied as residents of Mathopestad. Obviously 
from the government’s point of view no dis- 
tinction being made between tenants and 
landowners in the tribe. 

The leaders of Mathopestad and the ma- 
jority of the landowners are clearly against 
the move. They have not been consulted by 
the government since May 1983, where their 
strong opposition was voiced to Dr. Koorn- 
hof in a meeting held in Pretoria. 
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The government insisted on a planning 
committee being set up to liaise about the 
removal. It was set up by the tribe and 
voiced its opposition to the removal. Since 
then it has never been consulted. 

Therefore the only contact the govern- 
ment has had with the community in the 
past two years has been through devious 
means. It is clear that the event on the 11th 
March was arranged secretly because the 
headman and Chief knew nothing about it 
beforehand. The Chief had in fact com- 
plained to Dr. Koornhof in May '83 about 
strangers having secret meetings in Matho- 
pestad at night and Koornhof had agreed 
that the government officials concerned, es- 
pecially the local commissioner could only 
come to Mathopestad with the knowledge 
and permission of the Chief. Sending a 
white farmer onto the land was a pathetic 
attempt at circumventing this agreement. 

On Tuesday 9th April 1985 Peter Soal a 
member of the PFP opposition party, asked 
a question in Parliament about whether it is 
the intention to resettle the residents of 
Mathopestad in Onderstepoort. The reply 
by Dr. Gerrit Viljoen was Yes, because it is 
in the interests of all parties concerned. He 
added the date would be determined in con- 
sultation with the residents of Mathopes- 
tad. 

Acting Chief John Mathope’s response to 
the statement was: “We read in the newspa- 
pers that Dr. Gerrit Viljoen says the remov- 
al of Mathopestad will go ahead. Why didn’t 
he come to us before he wrote our name in 
the papers? Dr. Viljoen has said that there 
will be no more removals unless the leaders 
agree. With whom did he talk? With whom 
did he settle this removal? We as owners of 
Mathopestad are innocent of this. 

“We the Mathopestad people will not 
move from our land. If we move we will lose 
our farming and be poor. There will be no 
progress. We will die there. We own our 
land. We were born hear and our parents 
were born here. We will not move.” 

On the 10th April the Black Sash sent Dr. 
Viljoen a telegram. It read: “You stated 1 
February all forced removals would be sus- 
pended. Now you tell Parliament Mathopes- 
tad will be moved. You misled South Africa 
and the World. Again you promise, you 
withdraw, you inflame peaceful people. 
Black Sash” Dr. Viljoen replied on the 10th 
in a telegram stating that: “Removals are 
suspended except where it takes place with 
the agreement, that is in consultation with 
residents.” Here Dr. Viljoen equates agree- 
ment with consultation. The residents of 
the tribe of Mathopestad have never been 
officially consulted neither have they 
agreed (except for the small group that the 
government has met with clandestinely and 
which consists of mostly tenants.) Has Dr. 
Viljoen made a foregone conclusion of re- 
moval therefore? 

On the 10th, the SABC announced that 
the Deputy Minister of Co-operation and 
Development, Mr. Ben Wilkens had in- 
formed the radio station that a large 
number of Mathopestad residents have de- 
clared themselves willing to go to Onderste- 
poort and that on request many residents 
have been taken by the department to see 
Onderstepoort. 

On Monday 15th April the Mathopestad 
acting Chief, John Mathope invited the 
Commissioner of Koster and Rustenburg to 
a tribal meeting in Mathopestad on the 20th 
April. On Thursday these Commissioners 
came to inform John that they had received 
a phone call from Dr. Viljoen and that they 
were coming to fetch their people from 
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Mathopestad on Saturday at 8 am to go and 
see Onderstepoort. They invited John and 
headmen too. In fact the buses came at 6.30 
am to fetch the people and about 150 
people, about 12 of them teenagers, boarded 
the bus. 

Reporters from the BBC and CBS News 
followed these buses to Onderstepoort. 
There they interviewed people. It became 
clear that the majority of these people had 
agreed to leave Mathopestad because they 
were tenants, and therefore did not own 
land. The landowners there had given them 
a stand to live on when they were homeless. 
Now they were under the impression that if 
they moved they would get land. The re- 
porters asked the Chief Commissioner of 
Rustenburg, Mr. Pretorius which land the 
tenants would be given. The answer was 
that he could not guarantee these tenants 
any land—it would depend on the Matho- 
pestad tribe once they were moved. Then 
afterwards if the tribe did not decide to give 
these tenants land they would be in the 
same position as before. The tenants clearly 
did not know this. 

Back in Mathopestad the tribe held their 
meeting. There were also tenants present 
who had no wish to leave. The Chief, six 
headmen of the six sections of the tribe and 
the planning committee declared their re- 
jection of the removal. The people then 
signed a petition and this showed that a 
clear majority wanted to stay in Mathopes- 
tad. 291 men and women (no teenagers) 
signed the petition. Many urban members of 
the tribe were absent because of a funeral in 
town, but they too are opposed to the re- 
moval and will sign the petition on this 
week. The tribal leaders have said that the 
tenants are free to go or stay, but in no way 
does this change the stand of the tribe. 

Referring to the latest government strate- 
gy of misleading tenants to persuade them 
to move, a member of the tribe stated, 
“Who has heard before of a man owning a 
house and letting someone rent a part of it, 
and then, when the lodger decides to leave, 
the owner loses his house? This is madness!” 
Madness it might be, but it seems that the 
government will use any device to uproot 
this stable, peace-loving community. 

The Mathopestad people will complete 
the school this month that they have been 
building since January. Their crops are 
ready for harvesting. It has been a good 
year agriculturally, This should be a time of 
feasting and happiness. Yet a shadow of un- 
certainty hangs over the tribe—the shadow 
of forced removal. 


MATHOPESTAD—OCTOBER 1984 


It is seven months now since Mogopa was 
surrounded by police at 4 am on the 14th 
February, and the people moved at gun- 
point. The anger and despair of these 
people is still present. Yet the threat of re- 
movals as part of the ‘ground plan’ of 
Apartheid persists, and communities in Kwa 
Ngema, Driefontein, Mathopestad, 
Huhudi—to name but a few, wait for the 
sword of Damocles to fall upon their heads. 
Recent events have caused people in Matho- 
pestad to stir uneasily, for once more, the 
pressure seems to be mounting on this com- 
munity that has faced the threat of removal 
and government strategies surrounding this, 
for many years. 

The people of Mathopestad first had hint 
of their removal when numbers were paint- 
ed on the doors of their houses in 1967 and 
1968. Between 1966 and 1972, the Monnak- 
hotla people, a related tribe, living on a 
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farm adjacent to the Mathope place of resi- 
dence were moved to Ledig, near Sun City. 
This too, must have served as a warning. 

Subsequently, the Mathopestad tribe has 
had various meetings with officials. In 1980, 
the people heard that they were to go to 
Onderstepoort, near Sun City. Onderste- 
poort was previously a white-owned farm. It 
is now administered by the South African 
Development Trust, and will later be incor- 
porated into Bophuthatswana. In early 
1981, officials sent a bus to show the people 
of Mathopestad their proposed destination. 
Only six went to survey the area. In a meet- 
ing of March that year, the following rea- 
sons were put forward by Cooperation and 
Development officials as to why the Matho- 
pestad community should move to Onder- 
stepoort; 

The new village was a very fertile place, 
and moreover it was nearer to Sun City 
where tribesmen could go and ‘enjoy’ their 
money, 

The place had been inspected by Agricul- 
tural officials and it was suitable for the 
planting of vegetables. 

The tribe hotly contested these points. 
They pointed out that far from being ‘very 
fertile’, it was doubtful whether the soil 
could support mealies, let alone the wide va- 
riety of crops they had been harvesting for 
decades in Mathopestad. They viewed the 
fact that the place was near Sun City, the 
notorious gambling palace in Bophuthats- 
wana, with contempt. With nothing sub- 
stantial to offer, despite official sales-talk, 
the Mathopestad people concluded that vol- 
untarily moving to the new village would be 
tantamount to signing their own death sen- 
tence. 

These were the premises on which the 
proposed move was established. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


Mathopestad is a freehold area in the 
Western Transvaal. Approximately 1,500 
people live on the land—another 1,500 work 
in the towns and come home over weekends. 
In 1911, 22 families bought 1,300 morgen for 
which they hold the title deed. In 1949, an- 
other piece measuring 304 morgen was 
bought by Chief Cyprian Mathope—this 
was used for grazing land. 

The Mathopestad people grow mealies, 
sorghum, beans and vegetables, besides 
owning many herds of cattle. A stream flows 
through the land, and springs and boreholes 
supply the community with water. Grazing 
is plentiful. A primary and junior secondary 
school are operative, as well as several 
churches. In 1982, the tribe spoke of 800 
bags of sorghum and 700 bags of mealies 
being harvested a year. The surplus is sold 
to the Co-operative at Koster. Mathopestad 
falls into the Maize Triangle in the high- 
veld, with steady rainfall, suitable for the 
rotation of crops. Seven families own their 
own tractors. The tribe holds mineral rights 
to the land as well, and according to an 
opinion given by a geologist in early 1983, 
there are gold deposits in Mathopestad. As 
an indication of the amount of gold in the 
area he pointed out that there was a gold 
mine on a farm nearby to Mathopestad. 


ATTEMPTS AT DEVELOPMENT 


Over the years, the tribe has attempted to 
maintain a decent standard of living and to 
develop and improve their way of life. They 
have been hindered at every point by offi- 
cials who have used the argument that be- 
cause they are going to be moved, they 
should not extend or develop Mathopestad, 
but rather the new place. Then, ironically, 
Koornhof has said lately that the reason 
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why the tribe has to be moved, is for devel- 
opment, ie., because they lack facilities 
where they are. The tribe has responded by 
requesting that the money that is to be 
spent to develop their proposed destination, 
be rather used to develop Mathopestad. 
Meanwhile, attempts by the tribe to develop 
Mathopestad, that have been thwarted, in- 
clude the following: 

1. In 1973 and ‘76, the tribe applied for 
medical] facilities in the form of a clinic. A 
local doctor had offered his services, should 
the clinic be built. The Government refused 
the tribe's application. 

2. Since 1977 the tribe repeatedly applied 
for a telephone. In March of this year, they 
received a reply to the effect since they 
were to be resettled, the high cost of ex- 
tending this service to them, would not be 
justified. 

3. In 1978/79 the tribe attempted to build 
a secondary school. They were stopped. 

4. Shopowners have been forced to oper- 
ate illegally, because their applications for 
licenses have been refused on the grounds 
of the impending move. Police have then 
raided shop owners because they do not 
have licenses. 


THE PROPOSED DESTINATION—COMMUNITY 
FEARS VERSUS GOVERNMENT PROPAGANDA 


The land the community is supposed to be 
removed to, Onderstepoort, is in the bush- 
veld. It has come under heavy criticism by 
the Mathopestad people, press and church- 
persons, as well as the Black Sash women 
who have visited it. One old councillor of 
Mathopestad remarked, 

“The Bushveld soil is dry, and we are a 
maize farming community, which does not 
want to fight for jobs with the poverty stri- 
ken people of Bophuthatswana, In fact, the 
people who were moved from our neigh- 
bouring villages (a reference to the Monnak- 
hotlas) to barren patches of Bophuthats- 
wana, starve and come back to beg for 
food.” 

There are over 4,000 tin toilets demarcat- 
ing plots Yio of an acre each at Onderste- 
poort. To date, these toilets form the only 
infrastructure, besides a school and a reser- 
voir. The number of toilets raised the fear 
that other people besides the Mathopestad 
community would be moved in and this was 
confirmed by a statement in Hansard last 
year. The Deputy Minister remarked. 

“Many more people are going to be reset- 
tled in the Onderstepoort area than only 
the people of Mathopestad. We are going to 
see if we can accommodate the people of 
Mathopestad at Onderstepoort.” 

All this directly contradicts the statement 
made by Co-operation and Development in 
1979 that the land given to Mathopestad, in 
compensation would allow them to retain 
their present standard of living, and also be 
registered in their name on the same basis 
as their land is presently being held. 

The farmer who had lived on the farm at 
Onderstepoort previously did not plant 
maize or sorghum—he rather left a legacy 
of unavable, hot bush country, covered with 
stubbly bushes and a bone dry riverbed. 
Transferring the cattle to a new area is a 
problem. ‘Even cattle that could graze, often 
die when brought from the Highveld to the 
Lowveld’ remarked one of the tribe. ‘The 
people will not have the facilities to farm at 
Onderstepoort as they do now, nor will the 
climate be suitable to the crops they are ex- 
perienced in growing,’ was Joyce Harris's 
(the then President of the Black Sash) 
remark. 

Government propaganda has claimed oth- 
erwise. In 1981 officials claimed the tribe 
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could sell vegetables to Sun City (despite 
the fact that people already face malnutri- 
tion and unemployment on the borders of 
Sun City). The following year, the Deputy 
Minister of Co-operation and Development 
said there was a river flowing through the 
territory of Onderstepoort. Referring to 
Mathopestad, the same Deputy Minister 
said in 1983 that it had 4 classrooms, at a 
time when it had 10. The most startling 
statement came from P Ulrich Ruch, 
Deputy Consul General (information) in 
New York, on the 9th of February 1983. He 
claimed that Mathopestad had no purified 
or running water, no bus services (a regular 
bus service exists!), no irrigation and no 
grazing, while the new site at Onderstepoort 
had running water, taps and toilets on each 
premise, and the Elands River nearby could 
be used for irrigation purposes! To our 
knowledge, Mr. Ruch has not been to either 
place. 


BOPHUTHATSWANA’'S RESPONSE 


The issue of title to the land is another 
point on which people are resisting removal. 
Co-operation and Development official said 
once again in 1981 that the people will 
enjoy the same tenure as before, once they 
are removed. Experience of other removals, 
where people who held title to theiy original 
land did not get title to the new land (in- 
stead, it reverted to the Bophuthatswana 
Government), has made the Mathopestad 
people wary. Despite this, the Mathopestad 
community have said that they would not 
fight against incorporation into Bophuth- 
atswana from where they are, provided they 
retain title to the land. Therefore in 1981 
the people wrote to the President of Bo- 
phuthatswana with this request. The reply 
came in March 1982 from C M Mokgoko 
(Dept. of the President). Briefly, it said that 
resettlement was primarily a matter be- 
tween the Government of the RSA and the 
tribe, and did not involve Bophuthatswana. 
(The Department of Co-operation and De- 
velopment contradicted this rather ‘impar- 
tial’ stand, when they repeatedly stated in 
meetings that the land, removal, etc., is con- 
sidered in co-operation with the Bophuth- 
atswana Government.) The Bophuthats- 
wana Government only becomes involved 
after negotiations have been finalised. But, 
the Bophuthatswana Government will not 
agree to the incorporation of Mathopestad 
where it is, as it will create ‘another island’. 
Rather, the Bophuthatswana Government 
desired the Mathopestad people ‘under its 
wings as soon as possible, and regards On- 
derstepoort as a suitable place’. This is a 
very different stand from that taken by 
Chief Mabuza of KaNgwana for instance. 
When Moses Ngema, of the farm KwaN- 
gema (which is threatened with removal 
into KaNgwane) approached the Chief to 
help them stop this removal, Mabuza pub- 
licly refused to take the Ngema people into 
his country, and thus tried to help the 
Ngema’s remain part of the RSA. 

In April 1983 President Mangope of Bo- 
phuthatswana told the Rand Daily Mail 
that he would look and see whether Matho- 
pestad’s request was feasible. Nothing else 
has been heard from him on this issue. 

ASPECTS OF THE REMOVAL 

There are other facts of the removal that 
weigh heavy on the tribe. Old people when 
moved, will not be able to rebuild the 
houses that they built in their prime. Joyce 
Harris, then National President of the Black 
Sash, wrote in February 1982, « 

“It is horrifying to think that these solid 
houses must be demolished, the life that 
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has been established there destroyed, and 
the people uprooted, with what is left of 
their property after the demolitions, and 
dumped on the bare ground in a forest of 
shiny tin toilets, there to try to re-establish 
themselves as a community and somehow 
find a means of earning their livelihood, 
having been deprived of their cattle and 
their farms.” 


STRATEGIES OF PERSUASION 


Moves have been made to divide the tribe 
on various grounds. In June 1981 at a meet- 
ing of the tribe with the Commissioner, the 
latter arrived with a list of non-Tswanas 
resident in Mathopestad, and wanted to 
move them out. Mr. Rankoko, one of the 
councilors, said the Commissioner should 
come back and talk to them about that 
‘when the Government separates the Boers 
from the English’. Many non-Tswanas have 
married into the tribe. The councillor con- 
tinued to say that if they let the Zulus and 
Xhosa be moved, they will have allowed the 
Commissioner to chop off one leg, and he’d 
come back again to cut off an arm—in such 
a manner would the tribe be dismembered. 

In 1982, Mr. Wentzel of Co-operation and 
Development said that non-landowners 
would not be allowed to take stock with 
them to the new place, only landowners. 

Recently, two members of the tribe have 
been found going around taking names of 
those who want to move, for the Commis- 
sioner. People complained to the Chief that 
even if they did not want to move, their 
names were written down. The Commission- 
er has denied knowledge of this, yet the two 
tribespeople claim they did it on his request. 

Intimidation has been used as well. In 
1981 in reply to a letter from the Mathopes- 
tad lawyer asking whether the people would 
be moved by force if they resist, a Co-oper- 
ation and Development official reminded 
him that the removal had been approved by 
Parliament and Section 5 of Act 38 of 1927 
(this is the State President’s Order, which 
was served on Mogopa shortly before the 
forced removal there). 

On the 17th October 1981 the police came 
at night and took one man from his house— 
he was not a leader, but proved to be very 
mettlesome under the circumstances, They 
drove him to Rustenburg where he was 
questioned, and asked to organise people to 
prepare for the move. He asked who had 
sent them to fetch him and insisted he had 
nothing to discuss, that they could talk di- 
rectly to the Chief. He also said that as they 
had taken him from his house in the night, 
and left it unlocked, he would hold them re- 
sponsible for any losses or missing posses- 
sions. He was then returned home. 

John Mathope was visited by Security 
Police in February 1983, after the PFP MP 
Helen Suzman had visisted him, and asked 
what they had discussed. And the notorious 
strategy of bribing the Chief of the tribe 
has been attempted in Mathopestad by offi- 
cials. Arthur, a young chief who served in 
1981/1982, at first resisted the removal, but 
in March 1982 the Mathopestad lawyer had 
a letter from the Tribal Council declaring a 
vote of no confidence in the chief. He had 
begun to have secret meetings with the 
Commissioner, and to deliver by hand let- 
ters from the latter, something forbidden by 
the tribe. The tribe felt that he had made a 
deal to move. They therefore agreed that 
the chief had no powers to communicate 
with the local Commissioner without the 
consent of the headmen and deputy chief. 

Arthur died in September 1982. His wife, 
Dorothy, had a son by a previous marriage 
and no son by Arthur. Therefore it was de- 
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cided by the tribe that Arthur’s uncle, John, 
should be head. The Commissioner was in- 
formed of this on 21 May 1983. In July the 
Mathopestad family were called to the Com- 
missioner and told that in fact John was 
only regent and that his older brother’s son, 
Solomon (Arthur’s cousin) was to be chief. 
This was agreed to. Solomon is also against 
the move. Recently however, John and Solo- 
mon were called to another meeting with 
the Commissioner at which they were told 
that Solomon is only acting chief, and that 
Dorothy’s son is in fact Arthur’s son, and 
the rightful heir. (In previous meetings with 
the tribe, the Commissioner had admitted 
that Dorothy’s son was not Arthur's.) The 
tribe say that Dorothy had had this baby by 
another marriage, and already had the child 
when she first came to their village. Yet the 
Commissioner now supports her claim. 
Dorothy will agree to the move. 

The officials of the Department of Co-op- 
eration and Development have at recent 
meetings hinted that Onderstepoort is not 
necessarily the only place that the Matho- 
pestad people have to move to. Rather, offi- 
cials have encouraged the formation of a 
Planning Committee, consisting of fourteen 
members of the tribe, to work with Co-oper- 
ation and Development officials to meet the 
demands of the tribe and find a more suita- 
ble place. The Planning Committee has 
been formed—not to agree to the move on 
the tribe’s part, but rather so that they can 
keep in touch with what is being planned 
for them. 

And so it continues . . . the co-option and 
hidden force. Recently officials came to 
Mathopestad to declare that land that the 
Monnakhotlas used to live on would be 
fenced off. The Mathopestad people feel 
that a lot of this land was theirs, and the 
Monnakhotlas merely had the use of it. 
Four top officials came to a meeting recent- 
ly to talk about this fence. A reporter, an 
MP and a Black Sash field worker were 
present. When the reporter asked one offi- 
cial why four people had come to talk about 
a fence, he said, ‘Keep guessing, I came to 
feel the mood of the people.’ 

Two days later, on the 14th September 
1984, the Mathopestad lawyer received a 
letter from Koornhof confirming that the 
Mathopes would have to move. No date has 
been given, or destination confirmed. This is 
merely another waiting game with attempts 
to weaken the resolve of the tribe that they 
will not be moved unless it is by force. 


CONCLUSION 


Mathopestad is one of two ‘Black spots’ 
left in the western Transvaal. It is surround- 
ed by pieces of land that was black freehold 
land, now scattered with ruins of houses. 
Mogopa, Tsetse, Omega, Putfontein, Mon- 
nakhotla, to name but a few. 

The Mathopestad people have decided to 
go ahead and build a school, and continue to 
rebuild and repair their houses. They are 
adamant that they will not move except if 
they are forced. Money is being collected by 
the tribe for a new high school. They are 
developing and improving their quality of 
life, in a situation where they already have 
more security and income than most of 
their removed neighours have in the home- 
lands. To move them would be to destroy 
this viable community and allow their qual- 
ity of life to decline, for ideological fanati- 
cism.@ 


June 4, 1985 


THE MENACE IN THE FARM 
DILEMMA 


@ Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, re- 
cently several articles have appeared 
in major newspapers concerning the 
farm crisis in Iowa. 

On Thursday, May 30, 1985, an arti- 
cle entitled “The Field of Fear” ap- 
peared in the Washington Post. This 
article outlined some of the hard 
times, anger, and acts of despair that 
exist in farm families in Iowa. It is an 
accurate portrayal of the human suf- 
fering caused by the current economic 
crisis in my State. 

The article cites several appalling 
statistics: 

Every 6 minutes, an American farm 
goes under. 

In Iowa, 42 percent of all farmers 
are thought to be sliding toward insol- 
vency. 

One-third of all Iowa farmers are 
facing foreclosure. 

The suicide rate among Midwestern 
farmers is 30 to 40 percent above the 
national nonfarm rate, and is rising. 

On Sunday, May 19, 1985, an article 
entitled, “Iowa, National Menace,” ap- 
peared in the New York Times. It is 
written in a humorous style, but the 
subject matter is deadly serious to all 
Iowans: The Reagan administration's 
continuing lack of concern for the 
problems of the farmers and business- 
men of Iowa, and other Midwestern 
States, who are suffering from its 
shortsighted economic and agricultur- 
al policies. 

Mr. President, I ask that these arti- 
cles be printed in the RECORD. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Washington Post, May 30, 1985] 
THE FIELDS OF FEARS 
(By Paul Hendrickson) 

Ames, lowa.—Beauty is a cruel mask when 
the earth rolls right up to the edge of the 
interstate, freshly turned. When the rose- 
bud trees are bleeding into pinks and ma- 
ae When the evening rain is soft as lan- 
olin. 

And yet . . . five students from Iowa State 
University killed themselves during the past 
academic year. Why? Nobody really knows, 

It’s almost as if acute stress were an infec- 
tious disease in Iowa, like pinkeye in cows. A 
blooded humming presence in the sweet- 
smelling air. People can just reach up now 
and touch it. 

This past March, in a place called Straw- 
berry Point (population 1,463), men with 
mud on their boots sat in St. Mary's Catho- 
lic Church and wrote names on small pieces 
of paper. Maybe it was the name of the 
person in the Federal Land Bank who killed 
their loan. Maybe it was the auctioneer who 
sold off the family possessions as if they 
were bingo cards. Maybe it was the smart- 
ass from John Deere who had said, sorry, 
this time he’d just have to have cash. How 
are you supposed to get your corn in when 
they won’t give you credit? 

One by one, these proud, humiliated men 
got up from their pews and walked to the 
altar and deposited their slips of paper into 
a coffee can wrapped in tinfoil. Then they 
set it on fire. What they were trying to do 
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was burn away their bitterness and anger 
before something worse happened. Yes, it 
was symbolism, but it was also an expression 
of community grief. The priest who ran it 
said it was an effort to find a spiritual di- 
mension to so much suffering and loss. 

A month and a half ago, a man near the 
town of Osage told his wife he'd be back by 
supper. He had recently sold out, and the 
sale didn’t go well. He and his wife were 
renters on the land, and the land had 
turned sour as gall. All five of his children 
were dead. (Four of them were killed in the 
Same car crash years ago.) Maybe it was the 
lousy sale; maybe it was the lousy world. A 
priest said he just walked out into an open 
field and shot himself. He was in his sixties. 
There was no note. 

A farmer up near Mason City was digging 
a coffin-sized hole beside his house a while 
back. His wife rushed up. 

“Oh, my God,” she said, putting her 
hands up to her mouth. “What are you 
doing?” 

“It’s not for me,” he said, and kept on dig- 
ging. “It's for our banker.” 

They got him psychiatric help. 

All over the state, it is happening, and has 
been happening, and few want to talk of it. 
Neighbors avert their eyes. But it isn’t only 
suicide and murder, or the threat of it. Less 
savage gods are loose here, too: wife beating, 
alcoholism, child abuse. All of it is alarming- 
ly up, say social workers and psychologists 
and ministers. 

What is the explanation? A desperate 
economy is much of it, of course. The rest of 
it is eerily devoid of logic. But violence, self- 
directed or otherwise, isn’t chained to 
reason. 

Maybe we've been living too long old 
myths. Maybe Meredith Wilson and “The 
Music Man” died a long time ago. 

Statistics won't tell this sad story, but 
here are several chilling ones: 

A farm goes down in America every six 
minutes. 

In Iowa, according to a poll in Farm Jour- 
nal this past winter, 42 percent of all farm- 
ers are thought to be “sliding toward insol- 
vency.” 

One-third of all Iowa farmers are facing 
foreclosure. What this means, in the jargon 
of agricultural economists, is that their 
debt-to-asset ratio is 70 or higher: 70 cents 
or more on every dollar they’re worth is 
owed to a pale figure in a slack suit behind a 
big desk in a bank. 

According to a sociologist at the Universi- 
ty of Missouri, the suicide rate among mid- 
western farmers is 30 to 40 percent above 
the national nonfarm rate—and rising. 

And yet, farmers have always had a way 
of defying odds. Many have found credit 
this year when all the betting went the 
other way. The spring crop has gotten in 
the ground, after all. 

Says Paul Lasley, director of the Iowa 
Farm and Rural Life Poll at Iowa State: 
“We know suicide is happening. All the sig- 
nals I get tell it’s happening. There's a 
lot of despair. I don't know—mark it from 
the last 18 months. But how do you count? 
Let me give you an example of the problem: 
Occupation is listed on Iowa death certifi- 
cates, but they don’t put them in the com- 
puter that keeps track of vital statistics. 
You'd have to go through by hand and try 
to figure out which ones were farmers.” 

The first Iowa State suicide occurred last 
fall. He was a good kid from good German 
stock. He shot himself on his parents’ farm 
in a bucotic little spot at the top of the state 
named Buffalo Center. He was in love with 
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things coming up out of the ground. He left 
his dorm one night, rented a room in a 
motel, drove home several days later. The 
neighbors spotted his car by the side of the 
road. 

“He was just lying out there in the corn,” 
says his ag-ed adviser, pulling lint off his 
sock, unable to look up. 

But here is the mystery: His parents’ farm 
wasn’t going under. It is doing fine, in fact. 
The flash point was elsewhere. 

Last year, three teen-agers in Storm Lake 
committed suicide. One was the basketball 
coach’s son. They say he just walked past 
his parents into his bedroom and shot him- 
self. A psychiatrist was brought in from the 
Menninger Foundation in Topeka, Kan. He 
talked to a lot of people and ran some tests 
and told the town its problems were pretty 
normal, What happened might have been 
just a statistical quirk. 

In Harlan (population 5,357), on the west- 
ern edge of the state, three farmers killed 
themselves in 18 months. The American 
Psychological Association sent a writer out 
earlier this year and residents hinted darkly 
that the actual number was higher than 
that. 

These are recent, random headlines from 
the Suicide File at The Des Moines Regis- 
ter, the state's largest daily: 

“Man Slays Woman, Then Himself” 

“Sioux City Boy, 10, Dies of Hanging” 

“Clive Man Found Dead in Home of Gun- 
shot Wound” 

“Officers Say Farmer Left Notes Planning 
Suicide” 

“Jobless Clinton Plumber Shoots, Kills 
Wife, Then Self” 

“Farmer Slays Ex-Fiancee, Then Turns 
Shotgun on Self” 

“Despondent Woman Commits Fiery Sui- 
cide” 

“Minister Who Drowned Despaired Over 
Losing Job” 

“We had to start a separate file for the 
first quarter of the year,” says the paper's 
librarian, matter-of-factly. She kindly does a 
computer run on suicides in the last nine 
months, and the list is as long as her leg. 
The file from 10 years ago is scant by com- 
parison, but the comparison isn't really fair. 
For one thing, until recently medical exam- 
iners in Iowa have been reluctant to put the 
word “suicide” on death certificates. 
They're still reluctant. The word cancels life 
insurance policies. But it is more than that. 
People want to respect their neighbors. The 
word was and is such a taboo. 

So a man is found hanging one morning 
from a rope in his machine shed. So some- 
body puts a .410 shotgun in his mouth 
under a beech tree one evening. So some- 
body is found crushed beneath his Interna- 
tional Harvester tractor. Well, you put it 
down as “accidental.” Either way, somebody 
didn’t have to watch the sheriff come out 
and nail signs on his land. Everybody can 
tell these stories now. 

In the town of Spencer, up near the Min- 
nesota border, it is not uncommon for 75 
families a week to walk into the Northwest 
Iowa Mental Health Clinic. One of the 
common thoughts that come out is suicide. 
Four separate crisis intervention support 
groups are currently operating in Spencer. 
Breaking through the resistance is the 
hardest part. “We're past the point of posi- 
tive pretending,” says Joan Blundell, a 
social worker at the clinic. 

Life in rural America was never easy. If it 
wasn't the ruinous weather, it was the 
harsh loneliness. And still, the outside world 
wants to romanticize rural life—or mock it. 
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To the naked eye, much of Iowa is doing 
just fine. Many farms are fat and healthy. 
So are some city dwellers. The temptation is 
to say the problem doesn’t exist. It’s the 
hard-to-see bottom tier that’s hurting. The 
gap between rich and poor widens in Iowa, 
as it does everywhere else in America. The 
midwestern state that helped vote in 
Ronald Reagan in the last two elections now 
gives him, in a recent poll, a 24 percent ap- 
proval rating. In February, the president 
had a 42 percent approval rating in Iowa. 
But then, in March, he vetoed farm emer- 
gency credit relief legislation. 

You land at Des Moines and cows are 
grazing behind a fence at the end of the 
runway. You drive out into the countryside 
and the quiet crashes all around you. It is 
the contrast between what pleases the eye 
and what burdens the soul, but you don’t 
have to live in Iowa to feel that. People 
have long suffered at the hands of their 
place’s beauty, whether in Northern Ireland 
or South Africa or Appalachia. 

There are no easy answers to any of this. 
The five lowa State suicides this past year, 
none of which occurred on campus, are 
thought to be the highest number of self-in- 
flicted deaths of any college in the country. 
That report went out on National Public 
Radio in April. The university would like to 
think it is an isolated phenomenon, freakish 
as lightning in a rainless summer sky. And, 
in fact, maybe it is. 

But several weeks ago, the Office of Stu- 
dent Life at ISU released the final results of 
a March “Student Stress” poll. More than 
half of the 212 students polled—54 per- 
cent—said their anxiety was indeed related 
to the state's farm crisis. One in every four 
polled said they felt that “life was not 
worth living.” Extrapolated to the total 
campus enrollment of 26,000, that would 
mean more than 6,000 students are walking 
around with suicidal feelings. That number 
blew the lid off the poll. 

Maybe the questions were phrased wrong. 
Maybe you'd get that response on any 
campus in the seemingly placid "80s. 

An outsider dare not make something 
more than it is. The five ISU students (two 
from the same dorm) conform to no particu- 
lar profile. One was in preventerinary. One 
was a new transfer into entymology. Two 
had no farm background at all. Overall, the 
links in these five student deaths to the 
state’s rural stress seem tenuous. And yet 
one would be a fool not to think something 
is terribly awry in the middle of the coun- 
try. 

“It would be a mistake to think that ISU 
is an island of psychological depression,” 
University President Robert Parks told The 
DesMoines Register. The Register broke the 
suicide story. “This may be part of a sad na- 
tionwide condition.” 

The university is in the town of Ames, in 
Story County, in the richest agricultural 
belt in one of the richest agricultural states. 
The land is so black it almost hurts your 
eyes, You stand on the steps of the massive 
student union and watch kids fishing in La- 
verne Lake, right on campus. The bells in 
the carillon toll every 15 minutes. Lovers 
drift head to head. It feels like a 1940s 
movie starring William Holden as Biff 
Baker, with June Allyson on his handlebars. 
In the library, students sit near a mural en- 
graved with words from Daniel Webster: 
“When Tillage Begins, Other Arts Follow.” 

“I wouldn't argue the right to cover the 
story, no, no,” says Dave Lendt, the univer- 
sity’s public information director, a nice 
man who of course wants to put the lid on. 
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“We're all First Amendment freaks around 
here, I do know that these are not flaky 
people. I do know that these are people who 
have values, who do not come here without 
anchors, without family ties. These are 
people who do not believe they can take up 
a space in the world without giving some- 
thing back. What you've got here are 
center-of-the-road, corn-fed, land-grant type 
of students.” 

Lisa Birnbach, author of “The Official 
Preppy Handbook,” came to Ames a while 
back and called it Silo Tech and Mule U. 
Har-har, In Agronomy 600, there are lec- 
tures entitled “Water Relationships in Al- 
falfa” and “Effect of Residues on Maize 
Growth.” The University of Iowa is two 
hours away, in Iowa City, and over there 
they like to style themselves as the Left 
Bank of the Mississippi. Iowa City is where 
the artists are, Ames is where the hayseeds 
are—never mind that Iowa State has a huge 
engineering college, that it did some of the 
earliest atomic energy research in the 
nation, that its National Public Radio affili- 
ate plays Liszt and Mozart. Things are never 
quite what they seem. 

In ISU faculty mailboxes these days are 
memos about detecting “warning signs.” 

His name is Pete Kapustka, and his voice 
is high and reedy, his body trim and muscu- 
lar. He wears cowboy boots and walks with 
one hand in his back pocket. 

He’s thought about suicide, yes, driving 
his car into a bridge, but he’s past that. He’s 
only 20 but now he’s head of the family. His 
father, at 46, is on his back in an Omaha 
hospital: bone cancer. He may never farm 
again. In fact, there may be nothing left to 
farm: The family is threatened with foreclo- 
sure—not just to the bank, that’s the half of 
it. But to relatives who hold the notes. 

“I found out last night my dad’s family is 
serving us with papers of forfeiture,” he 
says. “I sat up half the night trying to 
figure out what to do.” 

He came home from Iowa State on April 1 
to get the spring crops in. College has to 
wait. He brought home with him his favor- 
ite poster and put it on a new wall: “They 
that sow in tears shall reap in joy.” 

“Now my dad, without ever telling me to 
my face, has entrusted me with putting this 
year’s crops in the ground,” he says, and 
there is a sonorous, almost dreamy, quality 
about the sentence. “From his bed in 
Omaha, my dad figured out how much seed 
corn we need. He’s been farming down in 
Omaha for a couple weeks now.” 

He went to see his dad in the hospital. He 
had just come out of surgery. There he was, 
full of tubes and dangling things, with 
nurses and funny-smelling stuff all around, 
and all he could fix on was his calluses. He 
kept saying. “Pete, Pete, come over here and 
look at my caluses. They’re peeling.” 

The son who has become the man is tell- 
ing you this in a huge equipment shed on a 
suddenly glowering afternoon in Barnum, 
which is a wide spot in the road west of Fort 
Dodge. His eldest sister is in the house 
making supper; she has become the mom, 
because the real mom spends a couple of 
days every week in Omaha. The wind is 
racking fiercely at an aluminum roof. Pete's 
little brother, Tony, who is 10, is skimming 
stones on a dirt floor. Tony is chubby and in 
a red satin school jacket. The difference be- 
tween 10 and 20, between the big brother 
and little brother, seems as vast as the tilled 
fields spreading beyond the house. 

“I've been to Chicago once, for about 20 
hours,” Pete says, laughing at himself. 
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He slaps at the fender of a mudcaked trac- 
tor, “This is the staple of the American 
family farm, a 4020 John Deere.” 

“I can drive’er,”’ Tony calls over. 

Pete walks around a four-wheel drive with 
an enclosed cab. 

“This is our 8640. We bought it when 
things were good. It cost $80,000. You 
couldn't sell it now for $20,000.” 

“Nah, we don't use ‘er much.” says Tony. 

Pete squints over at his little brother. 
“I'm about numb to all this stuff. I keep a 
journal. It’s hard to remember when things 
were normal. But I've always heard, if you 
think you're crazy, you’re probably not.” 

In the late '50’s, his dad came out of the 
Army and had no choices but to take over 
the family farm. His own father, Pete’s 
grandpa, had walked out into a winter field 
just a little while before and split his head 
open on a patch of ice. He just bled out. By 
the time they got him into the house, he 
was almost gone. So the son, just sprung 
from the service, had all his options fore- 
closed. 

“And in a way, I feel it’s kind of happen- 
ing all over again.” 

Nights are the roughest. You go in and try 
to sleep. Often it doesn’t come. You're up 
anyway as soon as the light is pale. 

One bad night a couple of months ago, 
Pete Kapustka wrote a letter to the presi- 
dent of the United States. He wrote it in 
longhand on Alpha Gamma Rho stationery. 
Alpha Gamma Rho is the big ag house at 
Iowa State. The stationery was a kind of 
classy yellow parchment; he figured that 
might catch the president's eye. 

“T said, ‘Sir, we’re just a family farm, My 
dad’s dying of cancer, we’re losing our land, 
and you not only rejected the farm emer- 
gency bill, but you made a spectacle of it. 
Please do something, sir, do anything.’ ” 

He never heard back. 

In Nora Springs, Mary Beth Janssen and 
her husband Gary run farm survival meet- 
ings. They’ve set up a computer in their 
living room. They meet with fellow farmers 
in local churches. The first thing they do is 
pray. There is no particular agenda—people 
just stand up and talk, get it out. Sometimes 
Gary accompanies bankrupt friends to the 
bank. 

Mary Beth is telling you this on the 
phone and she sounds as if she’s talking 
from Ethiopia. “We've been through bank- 
ruptcy. We're still farming and sometimes I 
ask myself, ‘What the hell for,’ Gary and I 
lost a farm that had been in the family 80 
years. ‘We were failures.’ You hear a lot of 
that. When somebody goes down, you hear, 
‘Oh, he deserved it.’ I think people are so 
afraid that it’s going to happen to them 
next. But Gary and I are through rolling 
over and giving in. For years we sat on the 
dumb side of the desk when it came to bank- 
ers. What Gary and I are trying to get 
people to realize is that it’s not their fault. 
It's been coming on for years. That's what 
happened in the '30s.” 

Gary takes the line. “I have no degree in 
anything. Yeah, I've probably saved some 
lives. To say who, I couldn’t give you a 
name. I don’t know who’s in the back row. 
The people in the front row, you don’t 
worry about.” 


[From the New York Times, May 19, 1985] 
IOWA, NATIONAL MENACE 
(By Gilbert Cranberg) 

Des Mornes.—If Nicaragua is “an unusual 
and extraordinary threat to the national se- 
curity and foreign policy of the United 
States,” what do you call Iowa? 
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Though Iowa is a ministate, with about 
the same area and population as Nicaragua, 
beware—it is a dagger pointed at America’s 
midsection. Iowa is within commuting dis- 
tance of the Strategic Air Command’s head- 
quarters near Omaha, and it controls vital 
Mississippi and Missouri shipping passages 
and interstate highway lanes. Since America 
depends for national security on air, sea and 
truck power, Iowa is positioned to cut off, at 
the knees, one or more legs of this strategic 
triad. 

Washington's meddling in Iowa has put 
the two at loggerheads. Relations are at a 
low point. The grim farm economy, blamed 
on Washington, is turning even merchants 
and bankers against the Administration. 
The toll includes widespread farm liquida- 
tions and seven banks shut since Jan, 1— 
Iowa ranks No. 1 in bank closings. A poll 
found two-thirds of our farmers angry at 
President Reagan. His kneeslapper—Keep 
the grain, export the farmers”—fueled out- 
rage. 

As the rift widens, Iowa is turning increas- 
ingly to the Kremlin. So John Chrystal, a 
prominent banker-farmer, will visit Moscow 
in June to hand Mikhail S. Gorbachev 
(they've met before) an invitation. The 
Voice of lowa—The Des Moines Register—in 
urging Mr. Gorbachev to visit, offers to 
“share farm technology” to strengthen 
Soviet agriculture. Iowa depends on the 
Soviet Union as a corn customer—it wants 
increased Soviet economic aid. 

Iowa can be a destabilizing force. It fights 
with its neighbors over boundaries and 
water flow. Its refugees strain the econo- 
mies of other states. Its legalized gambling 
will weaken those economies. 

Iowa's seal, dominated by a soldier clutch- 
ing a rifle, speaks a thousand threatening 
words, In fact, the state’s military might ex- 
ceeds its self-defense needs. More than 
10,000 National Guardsmen and military re- 
servists are supported by tens of thousands 
of irregulars with rifles and handguns. The 
National Guard’s 42 A-7 attack planes put 
at risk missiles and military bases through- 
out the continent. Iowa possesses a nuclear 
reactor, atomic laboratories and nuclear 
know-how. 

Iowa doesn’t hesitate to fight White 
House military strategy. The House delega- 
tion in 1984 unanimously supported a freeze 
on the testing, production and deployment 
of nuclear weapons—a move the Administra- 
tion considers Soviet-orchestrated. All but 
one of Iowa's Congressmen voted this year 
against the MX missile. 

The senior Senator, Charles Grassley, a 
Republican, is a leading critic of the Penta- 
gon. He ridicules the defense industry as “a 
new generation of welfare queens,” and re- 
cently convinced the Senate to adopt his 
plan to cut $17.7 billion from Mr. Reagan's 
proposed increase in military spending. De- 
fense Secretary Casper W. Weinberger 
called the cut “a prescription for weakening 
the United States.” The President called it 
“an irresponsible act.” 

All this adds up to “an unusual and ex- 
traordinary threat to the national security 
and foreign policy of the United States.” 
The Administration fears Iowa. How else 
can you explain its assaults on the state— 
budget director David A. Stockman's com- 
ments about getting rid of farmers, the 
President's gibes, his veto of emergency 
credit for farmers, his plan to cut farm sup- 
ports? 

In reprisal, the Adminsitration seeks to 
bring Iowa to its knees. Its success in devas- 
tating Iowa's economy unquestionably en- 
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couraged it to invoke economic sanctions 
against Nicaragua. Will Iowa cry uncle? Will 
Nicaragaua? Don't bet on it.e 


LATCHKEY KIDS 


@ Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, I 
rise today to call attention to a prob- 
lem facing children of the 1980's and 
1990’s. Increasingly, we find both par- 
ents of a family or single parents who 
must work full-time. This leaves chil- 
dren alone and responsible for them- 
selves for many hours each day. I 
submit for the Recorp an article 
which discusses the issue and offers 
preventive safety guidelines should 
such a situation exist. We must be 
aware of the long-term effects on our 
children if we leave them alone for a 
good part of their day for a good part 
of their life. On a daily basis, we must 
think about the potential dangers in 
such a situation and teach our chil- 
dren what to do should an emergency 
occur. Finally, we must make parents 
aware of the alternatives available to 
them such as extended day care or 
other organized activities. Latchkey 
kids need to be included in our efforts 
of education and prevention in order 
to keep our Nation’s children as safe 
as possible. 

The article follows: 

BEHIND LOCKED Doors 

Every day at 3 p.m., the Riverdale, Mary- 
land girl leaves her school, walks several 
blocks to pick up her three year old sister at 
a babysitter’s then walks her home, where 
the two spend the afternoon locked inside. 
At 5:30 p.m., she starts dinner for her little 
sister and her working parents. 

The child is eight years old. And she is not 
unusual. All over the metropolitan Wash- 
ington area, such scenarios are being played 
and replayed: children caring for younger 
children, or children alone caring for them- 
selves. 

Approximately six and seven million chil- 
dren under the age of thirteen come home 
from school each day to empty houses, the 
Children’s Defense Fund has found. In the 
Washington area, that translates conserv- 
atively to 75,000 children. 

They are called latchkey children, for the 
house keys they carry to let themselves in. 
In many cases, they are taking care of them- 
selves because of economic necessity—their 
parents cannot afford adequate childcare. 
In others, the parents simply feel their chil- 
dren are ready to handle the responsibility. 
And the more educated the parents, accord- 
ing to researchers, the more likely they are 
to have their children take care of them- 
selves. 

Experts are divided on the psychological 
effects of being a latchkey child. A few re- 
searchers have found that in adulthood, 
some people are better managers as a result 
of the experience; others say latchkey chil- 
dren are more fearful, depressed and less so- 
ciable as adults. 

The age at which children become latch- 
key children appears to be a factor. Too 
much responsibility too soon can be anxiety- 
provoking, say child development experts, 

“Too many children at too young an age 
are being robbed of their childhoods by 
being forced to assume adult responsibil- 
ities,” says Helen Blank, director of child- 
care at the Children’s Defense Fund. 
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There is also the safety issue. In one in- 
stance in the District last year, a five-year- 
old boy and his four-year-old brother died in 
their Adams Morgan apartment after appar- 
ently starting a fire by playing with a ciga- 
rette lighter. Their mother had left the chil- 
dren alone to run an errand. 

Besides safety issues, child development 
experts point to psychological development 
as major latchkey issues. Fear is a major 
one, according to Thomas Long, associate 
professor in the School of Education at 
Catholic University, Long and his wife, Ly- 
nette, an associate professor in the School 
of Education at American University, have 
been studying latchkey children in this area 
since 1979. 

“The most startling thing we've found is 
that many latchkey children are afraid,” 
says Long. “That’s the case more so the 
younger they are, and more so if they are 
alone and not with other children. We 
found that one-third of the children who 
were left unattended and alone, were in the 
high fear category, as were one-fifth who 
were unattended but with underage sib- 
lings.” 

When fear is high, the children’s reaction 
is to hide. In their book, The Handbook for 
Latchkey Children and Their Parents, the 
Longs tell of a third grade Washington girl 
who was at the top of her class, but who 
spent her afternoons alone at home in a 
closet to cope with her fear. 

“Being in a large room, such as a living 
room, with many doors, is more threatening 
than being in a smaller space,” says Long. 
“We interviewed children, who would only 
play in their bedrooms or would move into a 
closet or bathroom, often the only room in 
the house which would lock. Some kids said 
when they heard noises outside, they would 
go into the bathroom and get into the 
shower and stay there as the most protected 
place in the house.” 

The long-term fear stays with them. 
“Children who are very young-six, seven, 
eight—and afraid, and who can’t handle the 
constant fear, repress it,” says Long. “We 
found that when they got to be twelve, thir- 
teen, and fourteen, when they might better 
deal with fear, they don’t. If the fear pat- 
tern was established at seven and eight, it 
often didn’t go away at twelve, and it didn’t 
at thirty-five either.” 

Among the latchkey children they have 
interviewed, the Longs also have found a 
sense of abandonment, particularly in the 
youngest child. 

“The youngest child gen feels that 
mama doesn’t love him oF her-as much as 
the older children, because mama stayed 
home with the oldest but wouldn’t stay 
home with them,” Long says. 

Being with a brother or sister can lessen 
the stress on the at-home child, Long has 
found, just because “another warm body is 
there.” But he cautions that many older 
children simply cannot handle the responsi- 
bility of supervising younger children. 

A tragic example occurred in a Richmond 
suburb last year, involving two young chil- 
dren, whose mother had left them at home 
alone while she was at work. A fire broke 
out and the older child, a nine year old girl, 
called the emergency number. She told the 
operator her street name, but she was not 
able to give her street number. Ultimately, 
she and her five year old brother burned to 
death, as the screams of the children were 
recorded on the emergency line. The 
mother was charged with child neglect, but 
the case was subsequently dismissed. 

Each jurisdiction has its own definitions 
of child neglect, using words such as “‘neces- 
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sary” or “proper care” and “control.” In 
terms of parental responsibility. There is no 
standard law specifying at what age a child 
may be left alone, but some jurisdictions 
have guidelines. The Pro-Child Unit of Ar- 
lington County’s Department of Human 
Services, Social Services Division, for in- 
stance, stipulates that children up to the 
age of six should not be left unsupervised; 
that children seven to nine should not be 
left for more than an hour and a half and 
cannot be responsible for younger siblings; 
and that those ages ten to eighteen may be 
left alone if they have no emotional or med- 
ical problems and are comfortable with the 
arrangement. Youths ages eleven to twelve 
can begin to babysit, the guidelines say, but 
only if they do not have emotional or medi- 
cal problems and only for siblings who are 
over the age of four and have no emotional 
or medical problems. 

The factors in a successful latchkey ar- 
rangement, says Michelle Seligson, director 
of the School-Age Children Project, Welles- 
ley College Center for Research on Women, 
are the age of the child, the safety of the 
neighborhood, and the support resources of 
the family. “I doubt if any child under the 
age of nine or ten should be on his own,” 
she says. 

Despite her misgivings on age, large num- 
bers of children start being left alone when 
they are eight years olds, according to the 
Long studies. More important than age may 
be psychological readiness. “You can find 
children and parents who speak about the 
fact that it is nice for children to be able to 
go home and structure their own time and 
do things that interest them,” Seligson says. 

In looking at positive aspects of the expe- 
rience, experts point to an increase in self- 
reliance and a sense of self-responsibility. 
“Many adults,” says Long, “said they were 
much better managers because of their 
latehkey experiences. They had to make de- 
cisions and suffer consequences. No one 
bailed them out, and as adults, they feel 
they can make decisions quickly, which is 
good managerial style.” 

For every one of them, however, Long 
found that half of the adults studied still 
talk of heightened fear at being alone, of 
loneliness, of having fewer social skills, and 
of resentment over the fact that they were 
latchkey children. 

Yet, two researchers, Hyman Rodman, an 
Excellence Foundation. Professor in Child 
Development and Family Relations at the 
University of North Carolina, and Nicholas 
Zill, president of Child Trends, a Washing- 
ton-based nonprofit research organization, 
concluded in separate studies that there was 
no significant difference in social and psy- 
chological development between children 
who took care of themselves and those who 
were taken care of by others after school. 
Rodman studied children nine and thirteen, 
and Zill studied children between the ages 
of seven and eleven. 

“There is a big difference between the 
three year old who is left home alone for six 
hours at a time, and the eleven year old who 
is left for an hour or two,” says Zill. 

“I have mixed emotions about the experi- 
ence,” says one Washington mother, who 
started leaving her daughters, ages eight 
and eleven, home alone three years ago 
when she had to fire her housekeeper after 
her business hit hard times. Since there was 
no available after-school program for her 
children, she had them care for themselves. 
“It was all right for my older daughter, but 
rougher for my younger. In retrospect I see 
she needed more socialization and support. I 
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won't really know whether or not 
worked until she’s an adult, will I?” 

“With all the latchkey survival courses 
and publicity over the issue, parents are 
being lulled into thinking that their chil- 
dren can take care of themselves just fine. 
And that is frightening to me,” says Leah 
Lefstein, associate director at the Center for 
Early Adolescence at the University of 
North Carolina. 

There is more than the latchkey issue in- 
volved, says Lefstein. “They are missing 
positive opportunities for growth if they 
come home every afternoon and shut them- 
selves up alone in their homes. Many young 
people today are growing up in a much more 
sterile environment than we did.” 

Lefstein advises parents to enroll their 
children in after-school activities, and 
points to programs such as the Reston Chil- 
dren’s Center and the Camp Fire Kids Care 
Clubs in Springfield sponsored by the Poto- 
mac Area Council as models for preteens. 


SURVIVAL SKILLS FOR LATCHKEY KIDS 


The key to a successful latchkey situation, 
says Tom Long, associate professor in the 
School of Education at Catholic University, 
and his wife Lynette, an associate professor 
in the School of Education at American Uni- 
versity, who have been studying latchkey 
children, is a strong parental-child relation- 
ship. “If parents and children have a very 
strong, positive relationship, the bad effects 
of self care are reduced,” he says. 

He suggests that parents: 

Plan an after-school schedule for their 
child, so he or she won’t come home and 
simply watch television. 

Schedule out-of-the-house activities for 
certain days in the week, so the child is not 
alone. Activities might include doing school- 
work in the library, taking lessons, or going 
to a school sporting event. 

Make certain their child can make contact 
with a parent during the time alone. If a 
parent can’t be reached, Long advises that 
someone else can be. 

Arrange for an adult who is home in the 
neighborhood to be a contact to whom the 
child can turn in an emergency during the 
time alone. 

Set up rules, such as whether and which 
friends can come over; which kitchen appli- 
ances can be used; how much and which tel- 
evision programs can be watched; whether 
the child can go to a friend’s or play out- 
doors; and what is expected of the child in 
the way of chores and homework. 

Teach the child survival skills, such as not 
telling telephone callers he or she is home 
alone; not letting anyone who comes to the 
door in; keeping a list of emergency num- 
bers by every phone; keeping the door 
locked; and conducting a home fire drill. 

Practice all the rules. Simply telling your 
child is not enough. 

In the program, youths check in with a 
family daycare provider after school, then 
leave to engage in after-school activities, 
play with friends, or spend time alone at 
home. Children, their parents, and the 
family daycare provider plan a weekly 
schedule of activities. 

While the Washington area is a leader in 
the country in the numbers of before- and 
after-school programs, most only serve chil- 
dren from kindergarten through the sixth 
grade. Not every jurisdiction has extended 
day programs and none has enough to meet 
the demand. In Fairfax County, for in- 
stance, 41 of the 116 general elementary 
schools, and four programs for children 
with special needs, have extended daycare. 
Approximately 1,500 children are enrolled, 
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yet an additional 2,600 need the extended 
care. 

In Montgomery County, which unlike 
Fairfax County has no centrally organized 
extended day program, a recent study found 
21 percent of the children in the county 
under the age of fourteen “regularly” cared 
for themselves or were cared for by a sibling 
under the age of fourteen. According to the 
survey by Applied Management Sciences, 
Inc., self care occurred primarily in house- 
holds in which the parents were highly edu- 
cated. In 58 percent of the households, at 
least one member of the household had 
completed graduate school. The average 
income of the families relying on latchkey 
care was between $20,000 and $34,000, the 
study found. In fashionable Potomac, for in- 
stance, almost 50 percent of the nonpa- 
rental care was latchkey. 

A good latchkey experience occurs gradu- 
ally, the experts contend. “A goal of parent- 
ing is to create responsibility,” says Zill. 
“You give graded doses of independence. It 
is not appropriate to shelter school-aged 
children all the time. Part of the skill of 
parenting is deciding how much independ- 
ence to give a child. Families in which there 
are a lot of family activities and they do 
things together are those families that 
foster greater practical skill development on 
the part of the child. Parents can teach var- 
ious skills, such as taking care of pets, shop- 
ping, and traveling around the city as steps 
toward taking more responsibility.” 

Often, the latchkey child who is used to 
caring for himself on a regular basis is 
better off than the child who is left alone 
on an irregular basis. Chances are the latch- 
key child has been taught certain skills, 
such as what to do if a fire breaks out, that 
the other children haven't been, says 
Ronnie O’Branovich, who heads the You're 
In Charge program for latchkey youths in 
Prince George’s County. 

In the areas, survival skills training for 
latchkey children is held by a number of 
groups, including local cooperative exten- 
sion services, and the Mental Health Asso- 
ciation of Prince George’s County Inc. 
There also are several “warm lines,” which 
youths who are alone after school can call 
to ease their loneliness or anxiety. 

The Oakleaf Center, a community mental 
health center in Bethesda, operates a 23- 
hour call-in line for latchkey children (986- 
8886). The year and a half old program, 
averages thirty calls a day from all over the 
metropolitan area. Most are from youths 
ages eight to f teen, to whom operators 
talk on the ave of ten minutes. 

O’Branovich's You're In Charge, which 
began last October, is the Mental Health 
Association of Prince George’s County’s 
program for latchkey children. One part of 
it is a telephone hotline. (522 CARE), oper- 
ating from 2 to 9 pm weekdays, and from 4 
to 9 pm on Saturdays and Sundays. The line 
currently receives about ten calls a day from 
kids. 

You’re In Charge also operates a registra- 
tion program in which parents sign up their 
children to be called after school. Only a 
dozen families have registered their chil- 
dren, although the program has a capacity 
of a hundred. “There is a reluctance on the 
part of parents to say they have latchkey 
children,” says O’Branovich. Before chil- 
dren are registered, program administrators 
require parents to bring their children to 
the office to meet, so program officers can 
ascertain if the children are able to dial a 
phone. They will not take children under 
the age of six. The majority of the children 
in the program are eight and nine. 
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You're In Charge also has written a work- 
book for latchkey children and their par- 
ents; developed a cable television program, 
the first of which aired on Storer Cable in 
the county last February; and recently 
started a support group for parents of latch- 
key children. 

The D.C. Hotline is starting two telephone 
call-in lines for latchkey children in Sep- 
tember. The lines will be open from 3 to 7 
pm weekdays, and on school holidays and 
close-downs. The number of the two lines 
will be separate from the regular hotline 
number. 

The local call-in lines haven’t received 
many emergency calls, but they have 
become the place many youths are turning 
for the kind of advice and interpersonal re- 
lationships they traditionally received from 
an adult supervisor after school. 

“Many call because they have nothing to 
do,” says Margaret Riggs, who heads the 
Oakleaf line. “They are lonely, or have 
problems with school or friends, and just 
want to talk about how to manage it. They 
call because they got a bad grade on an 
exam. Some call because they want to know 
how to make a snack. Others call because 
they are frightened or bored and want to 
know what to do. Many just want someone 
to talk to."@ 


THEATER/CHICAGO AND THE 
KENNEDY CENTER FOR THE 
PERFORMING ARTS 


@ Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I wish 
to pay special tribute to a cultural pro- 
gram from my home State, one that 
will be showcased at the new American 
National Theater in the Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts this 
summer. 

Between June 14 and August 10, 
Wisdom Bridge Theater Company and 
the Steppenwolf Theater Company, 
both from Chicago, will be in resi- 
dence in the Nation’s Capital present- 
ing bold, innovative drama that is rep- 
resentative of the high-voltage theater 
taking place in my home State—thea- 
ter that has made the Nation and the 
world sit up and take notice. 

But this is far more than a story of 
two superlative theater companies. It 
is the story of an entire theater move- 
ment, of corporate/social responsibil- 
ity, and a story of artistic encourage- 
ment and marketing savvy that have 
melded to keep our Nation’s cultural 
beacon beaming brightly. There is 
much to praise and many to salute in 
this endeavor. 

There is Roger Stevens, director of 
the Kennedy Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts, who is using his position to 
bring from the heartland some of the 
best representatives of the best thea- 
ter that is happening * * * anywhere. 

There is Peter Sellars, artistic direc- 
tor of the American National Theater, 
who has daringly concluded his na- 
tionwide search by bringing to Wash- 
ington these Illinois organizations, 
which he is convinced should have a 
national * * * even international show- 
case. 
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Next, there is the League of Chicago 
Theaters, responsible for marketing 
and fueling the great new public 
awareness and climate for theater in 
Chicagoland. The league’s new cam- 
paign, Theater Chicago, has lofty aspi- 
rations to replace the “second city” 
label with the theme: “See it first, see 
it better, see theater in Chicago.” 

Finally, we must applaud AT&T, the 
company that made it all possible. 

AT&T has provided the very signifi- 
cant subsidy needed to finance and 
promote the entire production in the 
finest tradition of corporate support 
of artistic excellence. 

AT&T, lead by central region vice 
president Joe Reed, championed the 
choice of Chicagoland theater compa- 
nies to open the AT&T performing 
arts festival at the Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts. Their per- 
formance will launch the company’s 
effort to give America a national stage 
for outstanding regional theater and 
performing arts companies. 

We thank AT&T, Joe Reed, and the 
29,000 men and women of AT&T who 
work and live in Illinois. 

The two theater companies that will 
appear in Washington have left both 
patrons and critics stunned with the 
dramatic force of their performances. 
Much of the credit goes to the fine 
casts, companies and, of course, the di- 
rectors . . . John Malkovich and Terry 
Kinney of Steppenwolf, and Robert 
Falls and Shozo Sato of Wisdom 
Bridge. 

It should be noted that although 
Steppenwolf and Wisdom Bridge were 
the two companies selected, there are 
many outstanding companies in Chica- 
go, and while the two who were chosen 
are exceptional, they are also repre- 
sentative. 

I would be remiss if I did not salute 
the arts and cultural climate of my 
entire State, one that has seeded thea- 
ter throughout the State, one that has 
increased its responsibility for fund- 
ing, one that is providing tangible 
nourishment to artists and to their re- 
spective disciplines in the performing 
and visual arts. 

With all due respect to my col- 
leagues from New York and elsewhere, 
and with a mea culpa to the grammar- 
ians, Theater Chicago is where it’s 
at. 


BY THE COMPANY THEY KEEP 


e Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, a 
lot of thoughtful, well-informed 
people are seriously troubled by U.S. 
policy in Nicaragua. They are particu- 
larly concerned not only about our 
tactics, but also the underlying justice 
of our cause. They worry, and with 
some reason, that we may be making 
alliances that we will later come to 
regret. 

Dr. Curtin Winsor, Jr., former U.S. 
Ambassador to Costa Rica, has made a 
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very valuable contribution to the 
thought life of our country. In his 
recent essay: “By the Company They 
Keep: A Look at the Communist San- 
dinistas and the FDN.” I commend 
this to the attention of my colleagues. 

Dr. Winsor is a man of great experi- 
ence in Latin America. He holds a 
master of arts and doctor of philoso- 
phy degrees in the field of Latin 
American studies from the School of 
International Service of American 
University in Washington, DC. He was 
a research assistant at the special op- 
erations research office at American 
University from 1964 to 1967, working 
on Latin American subjects. Ambassa- 
dor Winsor was vice president and 
manager of international affairs at the 
Washington, DC, office of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank and associate direc- 
tor of the Alliance for Free Enterprise, 
a private organization in Washington. 
Following President Reagan’s election, 
Ambassador Winsor served as a 
member of the transition team for the 
Department of State and the Agency 
for International Development. From 
July 1983 through February 1985, Dr. 
Winsor represented our country as 
U.S. Ambassador to Costa Rica. 

I ask that Dr. Winsor’s essay be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The essay follows: 

By THE COMPANY THEY KEEP: A LOOK AT THE 
CoMMUNIST SANDINISTAS AND THE FDN 

I have just returned from service as Presi- 
dent Reagan’s Ambassador to the Republic 
of Costa Rica, which is the flagship democ- 
racy of Latin America, a wholehearted 
friend of the United States, and a worried 
ally. Such is the depth of Costa Rica's com- 
mitment to democratic principles that no 
one person speaks for all of the country. 
However this quality has also led many of 
our better informed leaders to particularly 
respect Costa Rican views of Central Ameri- 
can problems. 

As the most recent United States Ambas- 
sador to this peaceful country, I believe that 
I can describe the views of most Costa 
Ricans and of their leadership. When Presi- 
dent Luis Alberto Monge recently visited 
President Reagan and endorsed his policy 
toward Nicaragua, he embodied a strong 
conviction of his own people, who have been 
increasingly concerned about the growing 
threat of Communist FSLN activities and 
strategy. They are also concerned about the 
allies which the Communists Sandinistas 
have attracted. I would like to note this con- 
cern and several others for the benefit of 
American public opinion, for as our repre- 
sentatives move toward a vote on Freedom 
Fighter Aid, they must be made aware of 
what a negative vote would mean. 

A vote against aid to the Freedom Fight- 
ers of Nicaragua is not just a vote against 
Nicaraguan self determination. It would be 
a vote for the communist Sandinistas and 
their friends. I believe that we should be 
fully aware of who the friends of those who 
will be supported by negative votes are. For 
this will be a very important vote for the 
future of our international neighborhood. 
Our Costa Rican friends believe that we 
should be concerned about the guests the 
Sandinistas have invited and who would be 
a permament and growing presence, if our 
congressmen vote no. 
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The friends of the Sandinistas include: 
the complete list of the world’s worst terror- 
ist organizations; several outcast, anti-Amer- 
ican nations; and the scum of the Soviet 
Empire. The terrorist organizations are 
most conspicuously represented by the Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization (PLO), 
which has opened an “embassy” with over 
50 “representatives” in Managua. Several 
hundred PLO types are said to be training 
Nicaraguans in terrorist techniques and 
working with aircraft. The ETA (Basque) 
terrorist organization is also involved with 
the Communist Sandinistas. They have 
been clearly identified with several Nicara- 
guan sponsored terrorist attacks in Costa 
Rica. The ETA are regarded by the Costa 
Ricans as killers without pity. One of their 
membership is in a Costa Rican prison at 
the present time. He was caught planning 
an attach near San Jose. The Red Brigades 
of Italy are known to be involved in Nicara- 
gua, although their capacity is uncertain. 
However, their fanatical anti-Americanism 
and anti-libertarian bent leaves little doubt 
as to their category. Also known to be 
present in Nicaragua in some numbers are: 
the Bader Meinhof gang of Germany; the 
Tupumarus, who contributed to the fall of 
Democracy in Uruguay; the Montoneros, 
whose activities provoked the counter-terror 
by the armed forces of Argentina and the 
Red Guards of Japan. 

The terrorist international is joined, 
trained and recruited by a handful of com- 
munist leaning nations who finance and 
protect their efforts. The Libyans are 
present in Nicaragua to help with arms pro- 
curement and to probably bankroll the ter- 
rorists. The Iranians are sending people who 
are rumored to be intent on training anti- 
American suicide squads. The North Kore- 
ans, who are not to be outdone for anti- 
human brutality anywhere, are training the 
Sandinista Security apparat in messy tech- 
niques of torture and murder. North Viet- 
namese are represented and active in Nicar- 
agua’s arms for terrorism and the training 
of terrorist elements. 

The Soviet Empire is represented by over 
100 Russians, who are mainly in communi- 
cations and intelligence work. There is a 
large contingent from East Germany, who 
are involved in training the Security Service 
in repressive techniques. Significantly, they 
have been associated with the establishment 
of Nicaragua's concentration camps for the 
Misquito Indians. The Bulgarians are 
present in force to help with Nicaragua's 
moribund economy and to sell arms and mu- 
nitions to the Sandinistas and other terror- 
ists of the region. 

There are approximately 10,000 Cubans in 
Nicaragua today. They have all had military 
training. 3,000 of them are actively partici- 
pating in the fight against the Freedom 
Fighters, as leaders, instructors and insur- 
ance to minimize desertion. The remainder 
are working on construction of strategic air- 
fields, teaching (lest one get enthusiastic, 
their work is limited for the purpose of 
aiding the propaganda effort), and the pro- 
vision of low quality medical care. 

Our Costa Rican friends are particularly 
bitter about the entry of the Cubans, in 
that it was the Cubans who were chosen in- 
stead of the Costa Ricans, who had offered 
10,000 teachers and doctors free to help Nic- 
aragua’s recovery at the end of the war. The 
Comandante’s decision to pick Cubans over 
Costa Ricans was a watershed for Costa 
Rica, in that it foretold the direction the 
Communist Sandinistas would take, it was 
one of the indicators which revealed to the 
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world that the Nicaraguan revolution has 
been stolen by the Communists. 

We have noted bad company that the San- 
dinistas keep. They also have attracted 
some well-intentioned, perhaps guilt-ridden, 
Western Europeans and some Americans, 
who seek reasons to express resentment of 
their own country. Much of this support ap- 
pears to have been attracted under false 
pretenses. The Sandinistas have the only 
thing that Communists are good at going 
for them. They are effective with the big 
lie. They have set up “Potemkin Village” 
tours for visitors, which give appearances of 
success and happiness. They have founded a 
“popular church” which despiritualizes reli- 
gion and which has claimed its share of 
fallen catholics, particularly amongst the 
Maryknoll Order, and a scattering of Jesuits 
and others. These ‘Internationalists” are 
distinguishable for their romanticism, their 
propensity to believe anything ill of the 
United States, and, perhaps, their gullibil- 
ity. They follow in the train of those who 
cut cane for Fidel Castro in the 1960s. They 
are relicts of the “now” attitude of a society 
which has led some of its youth to believe 
that old problems can be quickly solved. 
The “new” solutions however revert to older 
problems yet, in this case totalitarianism in 
its most trenchant and durable guise. 

On the other hand, let us consider the 
company that the Freedom Fighters keep. 
They are overwhelmingly drawn from the 
Nicaraguan poor rural class (called campe- 
sino). They are fighting for self determina- 
tion and the Nicaraguan character of their 
country. They are fighting for their religion 
and their children’s souls. They are joined 
by a few Costa Ricans and a smattering of 
others from the region. Their numbers now 
exceed by three fold the high water mark of 
the Sandinistas before they were given the 
Government of Nicaragua by the OAS 
(strongly supported in turn by the Carter 
Administration). Their leadership is demo- 
cratic. Both Calero and Robelo were impri- 
sioned or in trouble with Somoza. But above 
all, the friends of the Freedom Fighters are 
the people of Nicaragua. 

We must support the Freedom Fighters 
now, so they may rectify a betrayed Nicara- 
guan revolution in time for it to have a Nic- 
araguan outcome and result in a Nicaraguan 
democracy..The vote on the small aid pack- 
age will in effect, be a vote on whether we 
can face up to making possible a democratic 
Nicaraguan outcome now or making a 
bloody war inevitable in the future, for the 
nature of the Sandinistas and their own 
pronouncements make clear that this will 
be their intent. Ours is the choice. Let us 
hope that we seize an opportunity to 
strengthen democracy and block tryanny. 
We failed to do so in the past at great cost, 
in Europe, in Asia, and in Cuba.e 


DEFENSE DE-ORGANIZATION 


e Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
Congress is constantly being lectured 
by experts on the urgent need to 
reform the Department of Defense. 
These reforms touch virtually all as- 
pects of the DOD program decision 
process and the entire defense organi- 
zational structure. 

The supporters of the reforms see 
them as a panacea to cure all ills. In 
their view, waste, fraud, and abuse and 
those responsible for such evils would 
become relics of the past if the re- 
forms were enacted. Of course, there is 
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no precedent supporting such a view. 
To others, including myself, many of 
these reform attempts—however well 
conceived—spring from a bloated legis- 
lative bureaucracy intent on micro- 
managing a DOD organization already 
so overstaffed that it is impossible to 
determine lines of authority and ac- 
countability. 


Recently, Secretary of the Navy 


John Lehman expressed the concerns 
about the pitfalls of reforms and a 
growing bureaucracy as well as can be 
stated. I ask that Secretary Lehman’s 
remarks in the Washington Post of 
1985, be printed 


May 26, 
RECORD. 
The article follows: 
WHAT DEFENSE NEEDS: “DE-ORGANIZATION” 
(By John Lehman) 


Over the past four years President Rea- 
gan’s defense budgets have averaged 7 per- 
cent real growth. Shipbuilding, fleet man- 
ning, aircraft readiness and ammunition 
have increased substantially. The actual 
percentage increase now in the fleet in each 
of these categories is 11 percent, 10 percent, 
42 percent and 37 percent, respectively. 

Critics unfairly say little has been 
achieved. In rightly rejecting the critics we 
in Defense pass over the reality that we 
could have achieved much more under a 
system less convoluted than that which was 
passed to us in January 1981. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson once said that what 
is remarkable about a dog’s walking on his 
hind legs isn’t that it is not done well but 
that it is done at all. Such is the wonder 
that secretaries of defense these past 15 
years have provided as well for the common 
defense as they have, given the monstrous- 
ness of the system that besets them. 

Cap Weinberger was charged by his presi- 
dent to take the existing institution and get 
on with rebuilding a common defense rav- 
aged by Vietnam, Watergate and false 
prophets. He was not asked to reform con- 
gressional micromanagement, corporate 
greed and bureaucratic elephantiasis first. 
He did as bidden and saved a collapsing bal- 
ance of power. 

Now the horrendousness of the system 
within which he made this prodigy has sud- 
denly become topical. Good. Perhaps now 
we can actually gain a long overdue biparti- 
san consensus to change it. 

The fact that so much simple-mindedness 
is written about how to fix Defense by arm- 
chair experts innocent of any service in gov- 
ernment should not be allowed to discredit 
the insight that solutions to our current 
problems involve the application of simple 
principles. For while the problems of De- 
fense are enormous in number and great in 
complexity, their causes may be traced to a 
single root; unceasing bureaucratic growth 
in Congress and the Defense establishment 
over the past 30 years. 

Have profits been excessive in Defense in- 
dustry? Yes, indeed, when measured as a 
percent of assets. For the last two decades it 
has averaged nearly four times the norm of 
nongovernment profit. Why? Because Con- 
gress has wanted it that way for 30 years, 
and its legislation and the implementing 
regulations often require that the taxpayer 
pay for the contractor’s capital assets. De- 
spite Cap Weinberger’s progress in driving 
that ratio down, when we build a tank or an 
airplane, the legislation, regulations and ap- 
propriations still require the taxpayer to 
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buy the contractor the tools, equipment and 
often the building. 

Is contractor overhead excessive? Yes, 
often more than 100 percent of direct costs. 
Why? Because those same statutes and reg- 
ulations invite padding and because as each 
new bureaucracy is legislated into the De- 
fense establishment to oversee environment, 
equal-opportunity, work safety, women- 
owned enterprise, minority business, value 
engineering, etc., etc., contractors must hire 
more bureaucrats to fill out forms and pass 
their cost on as overhead—and if a few Lear- 
jets or dog kennels get added along the way, 
well, who's to know? 

Have contractors paid no taxes since 1972? 
Largely true for the biggest, but not unique 
to defense contractors. Why? Because Con- 
gress enacted loopholes to make it legal. 

Are weapons systems often gold-plated 
and is the best often the enemy of good 
enough? Yes. Why? Because authority on 
any given weapon has been dissipated 
among so many mandated offices and enti- 
ties outside of the line authority of the mili- 
tary departments that the chain of common 
sense is often destroyed. 

Has legislative oversight become anarchy? 
Yes. How? Ten years ago four committees 
wrote legislation on Defense. Today 24 com- 
mittees and 40 subcommittees oversee De- 
fense. By actual measurement, current law 
and regulation on Defense procurement fill 
1,152 linear feet of law library shelf space. 
Thousands of new pages are enacted yearly 
and almost none removed. 

Is the Defense establishment overgrown? 
Yes. To cope with this avalanche of legisla- 
tion and regulation, each military depart- 
ment headquarters numbers 2,000, as does 
the Joint Staff and its appendages and the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense staff. 
There are 10 Defense agencies numbering 
85,000, and nine joint and specified com- 
mands that each average nearly a thousand. 
No intelligent human being would pay $700 
for a toilet cover; it took a unified buying 
agency of 50,000 billets to do that. 

This vast bloat in Congress and the execu- 
tive branch has all been done over the past 
30 years in the name of reformation at the 
altar of the false idols of centralization and 
unification. It has completely “clericalized” 
the procurement process, destroying author- 
ity and accountability and creating an envi- 
ronment in which only monopoly, cost-plus 
and single-source contracting processes 
flourish in a natural state. Competition, dis- 
cipline, austerity and accountability are 
forcefully opposed by statutory complexity, 
bureaucratic inertia and congressional re- 
sistance. All this despite a few steady voices 
in Congress who have for years tried to im- 
prove the process. 

What has been accomplished by Secretary 
Weinberger in reducing decades of gold- 
plating, cost overrunning and contract sole- 
sourcing has been done because he has 
begun to reverse 30 years of overcentraliza- 
tion and begun to restore accountability. In 
shipbuilding alone competition has been in- 
creased from 15 percent to 84 percent in 
only four years, with a payoff of $2.4 billion 
in cost underruns. 

What must be done now is to recognize 
the falsity of current calls for more bu- 
reaucracy and centralization; to lay aside 
the calls of those who seek to use the cur- 
rent debate to settle old political or ideologi- 
cal scores; and to begin to apply the lessons 
so visible in current headlines. 

We need no new legislation; we need the 
repeal of hundreds of linear feet of existing 
statutes and regulations. 
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We need no new bureaucratic entities; we 
need a large reduction in the number and 
size of existing ones. 

We need no more centralization and unifi- 
cation; we need more decentralization and 
accountability through which the strong 
secretary of defense can unify all efforts to 
a central policy. 

We need Congress to end the current 
chaos of subcommittees and reassert an or- 
derly, strong role in meeting its constitu- 
tional responsibilities through a reasonable 
number of serious subcommittees. 

In short, both Congress and the defense 
establishment must be de-organized to liber- 
ate the thousands of dedicated defense pro- 
fessionals in both institutions from their bu- 
reaucratic bondage and allow their common 
sense to prevail.e 


PROPOSED ARMS SALES 


è Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, section 
36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act 
requires that Congress receive advance 
notification of proposed arms sales 
under that act in excess of $50 million 
or, in the case of major defense equip- 
ment as defined in the act, those in 
excess of $14 million. Upon such noti- 
fication, the Congress has 30 calendar 
days during which the sale may be re- 
viewed. The provision stipulates that, 
in the Senate, the notification of pro- 
posed sale shall be sent to the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. 

In keeping with the committee’s in- 
tention to see that such information is 
immediately available to the full 
Senate, I ask to have printed in the 
Recor? at this point the notification 
which has been received. The classi- 
fied annex referred to in the covering 
letter is available to Senators in the 
office of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, room SD-423. 

The notification follows: 

DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 

Washington, DC, June 3, 1985. 

In reply refer to: 1-00264/85ct. 

Hon. RICHARD C. LUGAR, 

Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to the re- 
porting requirements of Section 36(b) of the 
Arms Export Control Act, we are forward- 
ing herewith Transmittal No. 85-36 and 
under separate cover the classified annex 
thereto. This Transmittal concerns the De- 
partment of the Army's proposed Letter of 
Offer to Pakistan for defense articles and 
services estimated to cost $19 million. Short- 
ly after this letter is delivered to your office, 
we plan to notify the news media of the un- 
classified portion of this transmittal. 

Sincerely, 
Lt. Gen. PHILIP C. Gast, 
Director. 
(Transmittal No. 85-36] 

NOTICE OF PROPOSED ISSUANCE OF LETTER OF 
OFFER PURSUANT TO SECTION 36(b) OF THE 
ARMS Export CONTROL ACT 
(i) Prospective Purchaser: Pakistan. 

(ii) Total Estimated Value: Major Defense 
Equipment ! $18 million; other, $1 million; 
Total, $19 million. 

(iii) Description of Articles or Services Of- 
fered: A quantity of 2,030 BGM-71C I-TOW 
missiles. 
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(iv) Military Department: Army (VDX). 

(v) Sales Commission, Fee, ete., Paid, Of- 
fered, or Agreed to be Paid: None. 

(vi) Sensitivity of Technology Contained 
in the Defense Articles or Defense Services 
Proposed to be Sold: See Annex under sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vii) Section 28 Report: Included in report 
for quarter ending September 30, 1984. 

(viii) Date Report Delivered to Congress: 
June 3, 1985. 

1 As defined in Section 47(6) of the Arms Export 
Control Act. 


POLICY JUSTIFICATION 
PAKISTAN—I-TOW MISSILES 

The Government of Pakistan has request- 
ed the purchase of a quantity of 2,030 
BGM-7IC I-TOW missiles, with 30 missiles 
to be expended in a “fly-to-buy” test pro- 
gram. The estimated cost is $19 million. 

This sale will contribute to the foreign 
policy objectives of the United States by en- 
abling Pakistan to increase its capability to 
provide for its own security and defense, 
particularly in view of the increased threat 
resulting from the Soviet invasion of Af- 
ghanistan. 

The Government of Pakistan will use this 
equipment to upgrade its overall force mod- 
ernization plan and to enhance its basic de- 
fense capability. 

The Government of Pakistan has an over- 
all validated requirement for several thou- 
sand additional I-TOW missiles over the 
next few years. We will be notifying addi- 
tional requests as appropriate. 

The sale of this equipment and support 
will not affect the basic military balance in 
the region. 

The prime contractor will be the Hughes 
Aircraft Company of Tucson, Arizona. 

Implementation of this sale will not re- 
quire the assignment of any additional U.S. 
Government personnel or contractor repie- 
sentatives to Pakistan. 

There will be no adverse impact on U.S. 
defense readiness as a result of this sale.e 


PRESIDENT REAGAN’S TAX 
REFORM PROPOSAL AND THE 
DEFICIT—VOODOO II 


è Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, 
there is something awry with the 
President’s tax proposal, something 
that has nothing to do with tax 
reform. The President’s proposal, it 
now appears, would increase the 
budget deficit by some $200 billion 
over the next 5 years. 

The reason is simple: The Presi- 
dent’s plan assumes that we are em- 
barking this year on 4 years of 4 per- 
cent real economic growth, followed 
by 2 years of only marginally lower 
real growth. The economy has not 
grown so fast in the near past and will 
not do so in the near future. As a con- 
sequence, the revenue estimates in the 
President's proposal are too optimistic, 
which is to say overstated. The Presi- 
dent’s tax proposal would cut taxes by 
nearly $200 billion over 5 years. 

In the course of the 1980 Republican 
Presidential primary campaign, 
George Bush challenged the assertion 
of Reaganomics that taxes could be 
cut without increasing deficits. In 
Flint, MI, on May 17, 1980, Mr. 
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Reagan forecast: “We would use the 
increased revenues the Federal Gov- 
ernment would get from this tax de- 
crease to rebuild our defense capabili- 
ties.” 


Mr. BusH had described this as 
voodoo economics. 


The key to Mr. Reagan’s proposal 
was that the tax cuts would spur eco- 
nomic growth sufficiently to make up 
for the lost revenues. This did not 
happen. Instead, there followed a suc- 
cession of $200 billion deficits ‘‘as far 
as the eye can see,” to use Mr. Stock- 
man’s phrase. 


The President’s new tax proposal is 
based on the same proposition, and 
while it cannot be disproved, it can 
surely be questioned. 


The President’s tax plan, we are 
told, is “revenue neutral,” by which is 
meant the proposal would raise nei- 
ther more nor less revenues than the 
current tax system. But the plan’s rev- 
enue projections are based on a fore- 
cast that the real growth rate for the 
economy will be 4 percent for the next 
4 years, followed by 3.8 percent real 
growth in fiscal year 1989 and 3.6 per- 
cent in fiscal year 1990. 

But in the past 10 years, real growth 
has averaged 3.15 percent. If we do as 
well in the next 5 years as we have 
done in the past 10, the President’s 
proposal would lose $170 billion in rev- 
enues. Here’s the breakdown. The 
President's proposal would go into 
effect January 1, 1986. In the first 
year, 3.15 percent real economic 
growth would cut the revenue esti- 
mates for the administration’s tax 
plan by $13.6 billion. In the second 
year, by $27.2 billion; in the third, by 
$42.5 billion; by $45.5 billion in the 
fourth year, and by $41.4 billion in 
1990, the fifth year. That comes to 
$170 billion. 


All of this shortfall will have to be 
borrowed, at prevailing Treasury rates, 
and those interest costs will then 
begin to compound. The interest costs 
for these additional deficits will come 
to $40 billion over the 5 years, for a 
total additional deficit of more than 
$200 billion. In the next 5 years, then, 
we would in effect run six $200 billion 
deficits. 

Already, the signs of an economic 
downturn—that would drive revenues 
down further—are appearing. Real 
gress national product grew at but 0.7 
percent in the first quarter of 1985. In 
the much respected Industry Forecast 
newsletter of May 22, S. Jay Levy and 
David A. Levy write: “Industrial pro- 
duction’s small decline in April sig- 
naled the resumption of a downward 
trend that will become steep.” 

Once again, this administration has 
projected an economic growth path 
that we are not on. Once again, it has 
proposed a tax program that is going 
to deepen the deficit. 
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A further proposition that we surely 
must consider: The Treasury estimates 
of the revenue to be gained by elimi- 
nating the deduction for State and 
local taxes are based on a static model, 
as are all its revenue estimates. An ad- 
ministration that speaks often of the 
power of tax changes to alter behav- 
ior, now assumes, for revenue-estimat- 
ing purposes, that no one will change 
his or her residence in order to reduce 
this loss. 

Yet Treasury I invited people to 
“vote with their feet.” When they do, 
as some will surely do, when plants 
and offices relocate or economic pat- 
terns shift, the end of the deduction 
will raise less revenues than forecast. 

This is to say, there will be a certain 
outmigration of taxpayers who want 
to reduce their Federal taxes, from, 
say, New York to Connecticut. By so 
doing, their Federal taxes would fall 
some $500. Others will cross the New 
York border to Vermont, and save 
$750 in Federal taxes. On the other 
coast, a Californian who moves to the 
Nevada shore of Lake Tahoe would 
find his Federal taxes reduced $650 a 
year. Some such is inevitable; precisely 
how much is not yet known. What we 
do know is that the revenues gained 
by repealing the deduction for State 
and local taxes will be less then the 
Treasury forecasts. 

This is nothing mysterious about 
such; the amounts can be calculated 
using what economists call a dynamic 
simulation model. And to the better, a 
dynamic model that assumes historic 
economic growth rates, rather than 
those merely hoped for. Can not the 
President tell the Treasury to go back, 
use a dynamic model that assumes his- 
toric economic growth rates, and tell 
us what will happen to the budget def- 
icit under this tax plan? Then we can 
consider each of its parts on the 
merits.@ 


i ILLITERACY 


@ Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, in a 
weekly column I write for newspapers 
in my State, I call attention to this 
country’s poor track record on improv- 
ing literacy among our own citizens 
and our failure to assist other coun- 
tries. At the same time, Cuba has sent 
an army of literacy workers to Nicara- 
gua. Those workers have helped dra- 
matically improve Nicaragua’s illiter- 
acy rate. We should be showing leader- 
ship instead of Cuba. I ask to have the 
following editorial printed in the 
RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

U.S. RATES “F” IN LITERACY 

There is a little-known aspect of the Nica- 
raguan situation from which we can learn, 
both for foreign and domestic policy. 

President Reagan has expressed concern 
about the Cuban military presence in Nica- 
ragua, and while I do not view a few thou- 
sand Cuban troops there as a threat to our 
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country, I would feel better if they were not 
there. 

I am more concerned about another 
Cuban presence in Nicaragua, both because 
of its long-range implications for Nicaragua 
and for what it says about the United 
States. 

Among the realities the new leadership of 
Nicaragua recognized at the time of the rev- 
olution were these three: 

1. Nicaragua had a major problem with il- 
literacy in its population. 

2. Cuba faced a similar situation when 
Fidel Castro took over and he dramatically 
improved Cuba's illiteracy rate. 

3. The United States, despite many pluses 
in education, still has a high illiteracy rate 
and has done virtually nothing about it. 

Faced with these three realities, and al- 
ready having a Marxist tinge that made 
Cuba's government attractive to them, Nic- 
aragua’s new leaders called on Cuba to help 
with their illiteracy problem. 

The result has been a reduction in Nicara- 
guan illiteracy from 52 percent of the popu- 
lation in 1979 to 12 percent since the 
Somoza dictatorship fell. 

Another not-so-incidental result is that 
there have been 2,000 Cuban literacy work- 
ers covering the countryside in tiny Nicara- 
gua. Those literacy workers are probably 
going to have a much greater influence on 
the long-range political course of Nicaragua 
than the Cuban troops ever will. 

To my knowledge, there is no country on 
the face of the earth that has asked the 
United States for help in solving literacy 
problems, because we have done such a mis- 
erable job in solving our own, 

We rank 49th among the 158 nations that 
belong to the United Nations in literacy 
levels. 

We have 5 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion, one-third of the world’s economic 
power—and we are 49th in our literacy 
levels! We have 23 million Americans who 
can read a stop sign, but cannot address an 
envelope, cannot fill out an employment 
form—and worst of all—cannot help their 
children with their school work. 

If the figures compiled by the U.S. De- 
partment of Education are accurate, they 
forecast a terrible trend. 

In addition, there are many who can ad- 
dress an envelope but cannot read a book or 
a magazine article or a newspaper. About 
one-third of the adults in America cannot 
read and understand these words I am now 
writing. 

What are we doing about this drag on the 
nation’s culture and economy? 

Almost nothing. 

People who cannot read and write are 
hiding it, out of embarrassment. The rest of 
us are ignoring it. 

Last year I got $5 million placed in the li- 
brary bill to help libraries assist on this 
problem—especially by encouraging neigh- 
borhood libraries to double as tutoring cen- 
ters for these adults—but that is only a 
token of what needs to be done. Every 
dollar we spend to teach people how to read 
and write will be repaid several hundred 
times in added tax revenue, in addition to 
an otherwise enriched and better society. 

Most important, we need a national com- 
mitment to solve this problem. And solve it 
we can. 

If we do, other nations will not have to 
look to Cuba as an example of moving on 
the literacy problem. They can look to us. 

(Readers interested in learning more 
about this problem may want to read the 
new book, Illiterate America, by Jonathan 
Kozol.e 
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ADDRESS OF SENATOR BUMP- 
ERS AT NORTHWESTERN UNI- 
VERSITY SCHOOL OF LAW 


è Mr. HART. Mr. President, this 
year’s graduating class of the North- 
western University School of Law are 
entering their profession with a 
heightened appreciation of their obli- 
gations and opportunities. In addition 
to the fine education they received, 
they were treated to the enlightened 
and enlightening oratory of our col- 
league, the senior Senator from Ar- 
kansas, DALE BUMPERS. In his address, 
Senator Bumpers spoke about the role 
of law in our society. His remarks de- 
serve special attention—not only by 
the 61 members of the legal profession 
in this Senate—but by the public at 
large. 

Senator Bumper’s departure point 
was that the glue which holds this di- 
verse country together is the web of 
law. To the extent that our people de- 
velop cynicism toward the system—be- 
cause of their economic plight or be- 
cause of some other kind of abuse— 
then our Nation is threatened. And he 
identified areas in which that insidi- 
ous cynicism is growing: denial of legal 
services to the poor, untargeted re- 
ductions in income maintenance pro- 
grams, poverty particularly among 
the young, the absence of adequate 
health care protection, and the pollu- 
tion of the political process due to the 
presence of special interest money. 

His concluding message to the grad- 
uates was most important. The legal 
profession has a profound obligation 
to see that the system works, that 
truth will emerge from a healthy 
debate over the most devisive issues in 
our society, and that law can be used 
to demonstrate that positive change 
can occur. 

I commend our colleague, Senator 
Bumpers, for articulating a positive 
view of a profession which is often ma- 
ligned for being more interested in 
profits and being a priesthood than in 
the legal needs of the clients we serve. 
I ask that the text of his remarks be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The text follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR DALE BUMPERS 

The tendency to get sentimental and nos- 
talgic is well nigh irresistible, but I can't 
think of a single thing of note that hap- 
pened here between 1948-51 that would be 
even remotely entertaining, let alone in- 
structive. As a matter of fact, at our last 
class reunion, a classmate, whose name I 
have mercifully forgotten, said “I don’t 
know how you became a Senator. I don’t 
even remember you in school.” I didn’t re- 
member him either, but I do know why he 
never became a Senator. 

But, since you must be tortured one last 
time before actually receiving your diploma, 
I have decided to take advantage of the situ- 
ation by saying a few things that either 
were not said to me when I sat where you 
sit, or were said in such a pedagogical and 
stultifying way that they never penetrated. 
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Friday morning, following a Thursday 
night speech in New York, I took a cab from 
my hotel to La Guardia, and as I pondered 
on what I would say here this morning, I 
wondered what on earth is the glue that 
holds that megalopolis together; why has 
absolute anarchy not taken over and the 
place become ungovernable? There were 
hordes of people, mostly scurrying to work— 
people from sanitation workers to window 
washers, from flower vendors to chauffeur 
driven limosines toting corporate executives 
to work—and the traffic congestion almost 
created a gridlock, making it virtually im- 
possible to move. 

There is no single answer, but the one 
that I believe comes closest is obedience to 
law. Not so much a fear of the consequences 
of violating the law, but an evolutionary 
programming of people from childhood that 
we survive as a nation because we are com- 
mitted to the proposition that we are a 
nation of laws. That is the glue that holds 
New York City together, and it is the glue 
that holds this nation together. And when 
any sizable segment of our people reject 
that proposition because of their economic 
plight, or because of a pattern of abuse per- 
mitted by a system gone awry, then the 
nation is threatened. 

My basic difference with the President is 
that he sees only one threat to the nation, 
and that is the external military threat of 
the Soviet Union and I grant that that 
threat does indeed exist. But I see another 
threat, more insidious, and perhaps even 
more dangerous, and that is the internal 
threat of cynicism toward our economic and 
political system. How we feel about each 
other, about our institutions—from Con- 
gress to our educational institutions to our 
judicial system—is vitally important. 

I can understand people believing the 
Legal Services Corporation might be tight- 
ened up, but to oppose legal services for the 
poor, to deny relief to oppressed people be- 
cause they have no “up front” money, is 
right up there with Marie Antoinette's “Let 
them eat cake.” 

I can understand the hostility that fraud 
in the Food Stamp Program evokes, but be- 
cause about 8% of food stamps are indeed 
procured wrongly is not a sufficient justifi- 
cation for depriving the other 92%, mostly 
elderly and children, of food. 

In the past five years we have doubled the 
number of millionaires, while dramatically 
increasing the number of children living in 
poverty—now 23% of preschoolers and 21% 
of all school children. Twenty-five to 30 mil- 
lion people have absolutely no health care 
protection. Can this situation bode well for 
our future? Can we expect those children, 
when they become adults, to respect the 
system and believe they have a duty to par- 
ticipate? Is America really back and stand- 
ing tall? 

For years now we have been unable to in- 
crease the number of people participating in 
our democratic process. Either too many 
people feel alienated from the system, or 
the importance of their participation was 
not emphasized in 9th grade Civics. Only 
little Colombia has a smaller number of its 
eligible voters bothering to do so. I don’t 
defend all so-called social programs, because 
some have been marginal, and Congress has 
been addressing the problem, but we are 
now spending five times as much per year 
on defense as we are on all programs of nu- 
trition, health-care, and education. We 
would do well to remember that weapons 
quickly become obsolete, but a well-trained 
mind is a national treasure for a lifetime. I 
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believe that our commitment to a just, fair 
and compassionate society gives us an inter- 
nal strength that protects us as much as all 
our weapons. 

The disenchantment with the political 
process may also stem not just from eco- 
nomic deprivation, or social discrimination, 
but from the process itself. 

First, the cost of being elected anything 
has become prohibitively expensive. Mem- 
bers of Congress, as well as many other of- 
ficeholders and would-be officeholders, have 
been relegated to the position of pleaders— 
pleaders for money from every source to 
wage the next campaign. The average suc- 
cessful Senate campaign in 1984 cost $2.7 
million and is anticipated to be $3.7 million 
in 1986. Who gives—who gets? Even the 
most naive must be troubled by such a 
system. And the most worrisome aspect, the 
aspect that makes me fear for our national 
soul, is the campaigns themselves, which 
Governor Cuomo has described as a series of 
28-second color movies, movies I might add 
that have the intellectual vitality of a sham- 
poo commercial and the moral fiber of 
cotton candy. 

When I was first elected Governor, I was 
invited to speak at the annual Truman Day 
Dinner in Kansas City honoring President 
Truman, I was reluctant to leave town be- 
cause the Legislature was in session, but the 
promise of a one-hour visit with President 
and Mrs. Truman was irresistible. I had not 
been an admirer of Truman’s while he was 
President—but became an ardent admirer 
later. I was in Law School here in 1948 and 
walked down to Chicago Avenue and Michi- 
gan Boulevard election night to get a late 
edition of the Tribune and there it was in 
big, bold, now legendary, headlines “Dewey 
Defeats Truman.” 

But in retrospect, my original antipathy 
for Truman was for all the wrong reasons. I 
couldn't stand his nasal-twang voice, his 
wire-rimmed glasses, his slicked-down hair, 
and the way he chopped the air when he 
spoke. In today’s slick, living-color, political 
commercials, Harry Truman couldn’t be 
elected Justice of the Peace. Nor could Abe 
Lincoln for that matter. 

I began to tell President Truman what a 
tough job it was being Governor of Arkan- 
sas, until it suddenly dawned on me that I 
was talking to the man who probably made 
the most momentous decision ever made by 
an American President—the decision to drop 
the bomb. So I changed the subject. As I 
left, he said, “Don’t ever be afraid to put 
the awful truth before the people. They can 
handle it.” I believe it, and I deplore rheto- 
ric that says problems have been solved 
when they haven't, or worse still, rhetoric 
that denies there is a problem. There isn’t 
anything wrong with people feeling good 
about themselves. It’s therapeutic. But the 
rhetoric of “I'm okay, you're okay” doesn’t 
erase the existence of grinding problems. I 
believe our open and healthy debate over 
the propriety of our presence in Viet Nam 
demonstrated a much greater strength than 
our victory in Grenada. 

We will never have a perfect society, but 
that doesn’t give us the right to quit striving 
for one or improving the one we have. Adlai 
Stevenson said in his magnificent 1952 Pres- 
idential campaign, notable for its candor 
and absence of marketing techniques: 

“Let's talk sense to the American people. 
Let's tell them the truth, that we are now 
on the eve of great decisions, not easy deci- 
sions like resistance when you're attacked, 
but a long, patient, costly struggle which 
alone can assure triumph over the greatest 
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enemies of man—war, poverty and tyran- 
ny—and the assaults on human dignity 
which are the most grievous consequences 
of each.” 

When the leaders of the nation refuse to 
trust people with the truth, and choose in- 
stead a path of deception, then our future is 
being built on quicksand. 

Well, where do you fit in all of this? 

Sociologists have pondered for centuries 
the question of when a child loses his inno- 
cence. When does racism and bigotry or 
mean-spiritedness replace a loving and 
tender attitude? How on earth does man 
ever become inhuman enough to slaughter 
6,000,000 innocent Jewish men, women and 
children? At what stage in life does our indi- 
vidual greed or indifference overwhelm our 
commitment to Judeo-Christian principles? 

When. does a law graduate, starry-eyed 
with idealism and committed to constitu- 
tional principles and guaranteed freedoms 
for all, lose that zeal and enthusiasm? It is 
an insidious thing. 

There are 61 lawyers in the Senate mem- 
bership of 100. Yet when the President sub- 
mitted a constitutional amendment, not to 
permit voluntary prayer in school, but to 
mandate official, written prayers in school 
that would move this country toward a state 
or established religion in direct contraven- 
tion of the establishment clause, many law- 
yers forgot their role as lawyers, and their 
original devotion to those cherished free- 
doms in the First Amendment. Religious 
freedom was hotly debated by the Founding 
Fathers. There can be no misunderstanding 
of their intention if one understands Eng- 
lish, our mother tongue. George Washing- 
ton wrote: 

“For you doubtless remember, that I have 
often expressed my sentiments that every 
man, conducting himself as a good citizen, 
and being accountable to God alone for his 
religious opinions, ought to be protected in 
worshipping the Deity according to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience.” 

And Thomas Jefferson in the bill estab- 
lishing religious freedom for Virginia said: 

“Be it therefore enacted by the General 
Assembly, That no man shall be compelled 
to frequent or support any religious wor- 
ship, place or ministry whatsoever, nor shall 
be enforced, restrained, molested, or burth- 
ened in his body or goods, nor shall other- 
wise suffer on account of his religious opin- 
ions or belief; but that all men shall be free 
to profess and by argument to maintain 
their opinions in matters of religion, and 
that the same shall in no wise diminish, en- 
large, or effect their civil capacities.” 

Justice Black put it well when he said that 
the establishment clause’s “first and most 
immediate purpose rested on the belief that 
a union of government and religion tends to 
destroy government and to degrade reli- 
gion.” 

I hope you never forget to ask a simple 
question when you see government moving 
into an official position on religion: Whose 
religion is it going to be? 

We have had more amendments to the 
Constitution offered in the past four and a 
half years than at any time in our history. 
One would have required a balanced budget. 
It is curious that Congress would seek a con- 
stitutional amendment requiring a balanced 
budget, since its passage would require 67% 
of both houses, and ratification by 75% of 
the states, when the budget can be balanced 
om time by a simple majority of the mem- 

ers. 

You cannot leave your vow to uphold the 
Constitution at the courthouse door—it fol- 
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lows you into the corporate boardroom or 
the government agency for which you may 
work, jusi as it follows me to Senate Cham- 
ber each day. 

Your duty is to minister to the needs of 
your clients in a way that does not under- 
mine or subvert our Constitution or the in- 
stitutions founded under it. The law is de- 
signed to resolve conflicts between individ- 
uals, or between the individual and society. 
You will be taking one side or the other, 
and oftentimes purely in the interest of the 
individual's right to be heard. You will be 
constantly cast in a judgmental role, and 
your judgments should be as ethical and 
compassionate as they are legally correct. 
Invariably one side loses or comes out 
second best, and you must explain to your 
client that the system makes judgments 
too—not always correct, but always neces- 
sary. 

The system is still intact after 200 years. 
Not a bad record. And as long as we tailor 
our conduct to comport with time-honored 
and time-tested principles, especially those 
of the Constitution, and not try to reshape 
or rewrite those principles to fit our behav- 
ior everytime there’s a passing whim or fad, 
we should make it through another 200 
nicely.e 


GRADUATE STUDENT SUPPORT 


@ Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I would 
like te bring to your attention a May 
11 article in the Chicago Tribune by 
Steve Sanders, a graduate student in 
the liberal arts. In it, Mr. Sanders cites 
a recent report by Columbia Universi- 
ty President Michael Sovern. Dr. 
Sovern notes that the supply of 


Ph.D.’s in the liberal arts will not keep 
pace with the demand. More and more 
talented students are choosing law and 


business at a time when it is projected 
that a majority of those currently 
teaching in colleges and universities 
will be retiring in the next decade. Dr. 
Sovern asks who will be there in the 
next century to open up young minds, 
to light the way to new discoveries, to 
teach humanity’s history? Sanders, a 
graduate student whose career could 
answer that question, replies that a 
significant investment in graduate stu- 
dent support is required to ensure that 
there will be quality teachers and pro- 
fessors to conduct research and teach 
our common history, our cultures, and 
our philosophies. 

We are approaching the reauthoriza- 
tion of the Higher Education Act. I 
ask my colleagues to read Mr. Sanders 
comments and keep them in mind as 
we debate and vote on Federal gradu- 
ate programs, not only for those in the 
sciences, but those in the disciplines of 
the humanities, and other fields 
making up the liberal arts. Our herit- 
age and our past is necessary to help 
us make wise decisions about the 
present and future. The liberal arts 
teach us to think and play a vital role 
in a complete education giving us per- 
spective and context. The liberal arts 
require the best in research and teach- 
ing faculties, just as those disciplines 
which teach us to build. 
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I ask to include Mr. Sanders May 11 
article in the Chicagc Tribune in the 
REeEcorpD at this point. 

The article follows: 

PRESERVING THE PROFESSORIATE 
(By Steve Sanders) 


Between now and the year 2000—a mere 
decade and a half away—the majority of 
professors now teaching in America’s col- 
leges and universities will retire. Who will 
take their places? How good will the new 
faculty members be? 

The supply of Ph.Ds is not keeping pace 
with the need for new scholars in the liberal 
arts and sciences. Wary of the uncertainties 
and sacrifices an academic career can entail, 
top undergraduates are shunning graduate 
education in arts and sciences in favor of 
law school, business school and lucrative ca- 
reers in the private sector. 

The consequences, according to a new 
report by Columbia University President 
Michael Sovern, could be “a disaster for the 
country and for the chain of human knowl- 
edge.” If America’s brightest young people 
continue steering away from the professori- 
ate, Sovern asks, “who will be there in the 
next century to open up young minds, to 
light the way to new discoveries, to teach 
humanity’s history?” 

Graduate schools have been victims. of 
their own success. They turned out huge 
crops of Ph.Ds in the early 1970s, and young 
scholars competed fiercely for a relatively 
small number of academic job openings. 
The result was a Ph.D. glut that scared off 
talented students who might otherwise have 
been attracted to academic life. 

As a result, graduate school enrollments 
have declined and, Sovern notes, “the qual- 
ity of the applicant pool has been diluted by 
the comparative failure of other careers.” 

Without first-rate faculty members there 
can be no first-rate colleges and universities. 
A professor shortage would hurt the quality 
of undergraduate education. Even if faculty 
ranks do remain filled, what if their mem- 
bers are not up to the levels of excellence 
we rightfully demand? Every student knows 
how frustrating it is to have a lackadaisical, 
indifferent professor, or one who can’t 
convey information in a meaningful way. 
We must weed out such people, not produce 
more of them. 

Equally important are the consequences 
for research. Professors must spend half 
their time in libraries and laboratories, 
studying what has been done in their spe- 
cialties and quite literally producing new 
knowledge. Research is continual education 
and discovery; it keeps faculty members 
fresh and enriches their teaching. As long 
as it does not override classroom responsibil- 
ities, it is an important, indispensable func- 
tion of a university. 

But if there are fewer and less-qualified 
scholars, there will be less research. Artistic 
and cultural life would be less vibrant. The 
social sciences might stagnate, and we would 
know less about ourselves and society. 
America’s vital and diverse system of higher 
education would decline further, and the 
United States would be in danger of losing 
scientific and intellectual advantages. 

What can be done to forestall these dire 
problems? As usual, much of the answer in- 
volves money. 

Despite rising tuitions, faculty saiaries at 
most schools still haven’t caught up with 
the inflation of the “70s. Young faculty 
members essentially take a vow of poverty, 
as Sovern puts it, when they enter the pro- 
fession. If we want academicians to be the 
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“custodians of civilization,” we must pay 
them more than janitorial wages. 

Graduate students also need better finan- 
cial support, for grad school is an improver- 
ishing experience Foundations and other 
private benefactors must be persuaded to 
contribute more; universities must find new 
ways to support their best graduate stu- 
dents and maintain strong library, comput- 
ing and research facilities. 

Finally, the federal government, which 
traditionally has recognized the national in- 
terest in supporting education and advanced 
research must devise a coherent national 
policy toward graduate education. Current 
graduate-support programs have come as 
afterthoughts to aid directed at undergradu- 
ates or institutions as a whole. Educators 
are hoping a new graduate education policy 
will emerge when Congress considers reau- 
thorization of the Higher Education Act 
later this year. 

Two bills in Congress would provide $150 
million and $400 million, respectively, in 
new federal support for graduate schools 
and direct grants to students. Such appro- 
priations would be investments in every 
sense; they would pay dividends in scientific 
progress, intellectual growth and quality of 
American life. It’s difficult to advocate new 
spending in an age of austerity, but it be- 
comes more palatable if we realize that na- 
tional security depends on more than just 
weapons.@ 


CREDIT PROGRAM FEES AS- 
SUMED IN THE SENATE- 
PASSED BUDGET RESOLUTION 


@ Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, the 
Senate-passed budget resolution in- 
cludes the assumption that fees would 
be imposed or increased for certain 
Federal credit programs and quasi-gov- 
ernmental credit agencies. A number 
of questions have been raised about 
these proposals. I would like to take 
this opportunity to try to clear up 
some of the confusion. 

The budget resolution incorporates 
administration proposals for Govern- 
ment-sponsored enterprises, the Gov- 
ernment National Mortgage Associs- 
tion, and the Veterans’ Administration 
Home Loan Guaranty Program. The 
details of these proposals, modified 
since the President released his budget 
in February, are as follows: 

GOVERNMENT-SPONSORED ENTERPRISES 

The resolution assumes that the 
Treasury will collect $0.1 billion in 
fees over 3 years from privately 
owned, Government-sponsored credit 
agencies. As with other budget as- 
sumptions, the exact form of these 
fees would be left to the authorizing 
committees. In this case, the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs, the Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition and Forestry, and the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources have jurisdiction over the five 
privately owned, Government-spon- 
sored enterprises. 

The resolution assumes that these 
fees would eqaul 0.01 percent—1 basis 
point—of debt and passthrough securi- 
ties issued in fiscal year 1986, then in- 
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creasing by 1 basis point a year until 
1990, whey they would total 5 basis 
points. 

As part of this agreement, the ad- 
ministration has proposed that after 
1986, these fees would only be applied 
if the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation—Fannie Mae—has had posi- 
tive earnings in the preceding year. If 
Fannie Mae has not had positive earn- 
ings, the subsequent year’s fee would 
be waived for Fannie Mae and other 
privately owned, Government-spon- 
sored credit agencies. 

GOVERNMENT NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 

The Government National Mortgage 
Association—Ginnie Mae—differs from 
the Government-sponsored enterprises 
in that it is part of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, not 
privately owned. Ginnie Mae currently 
charges a 6-basis-point origination fee 
for mortgage-backed securities that it 
guarantees. 

The administration proposes to raise 
the Ginnie Mae fee by the same 
amount as the fee proposed for the 
privately owned, Government-spon- 
sored enterprises—that is by 1 basis 
point a year until 1990 when it would 
total 11 basis points. The fee would 
not increase in years when it was 
waived for the other credit agencies. 

VA HOME LOAN GUARANTY PROGRAM 

The resolution assumes an increase 
in the VA origination fee from the cur- 
rent 1 percent to 2 percent in fiscal 
year 1986. In subsequent years, the fee 
would be increased based on an actuar- 
ial evaluation of VA's revolving fund, 
to no more than 2.5 percent in 1987, 3 
percent in 1988, 3.5 percent in 1989, 
and 3.8 percent in 1990. 

The administration has agreed to 
annual cost studies by the Veterans’ 
Administration and to lower the origi- 
nation fee in years when it would 
exceed the actuarial cost of the pro- 
gram. 

FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 

The resolution assumes no increase 
in premiums for FHA mortgage insur- 
ance. Furthermore, the adininistration 
has agreed that the cost of FHA 
mutual insurance should be reviewed 
to see if the origination fee should be 
lowered in fiscal year 1987 and subse- 
quent yéars.@ 


CONGRESSIONAL CALL TO 
CONSCIENCE 


@ Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I rise 
today as a participant in the congres- 
sional call to conscience for Soviet 
Jews. As many of my colleagues have 
done, I would like to point out some of 
the injustices which have been occur- 
ring repeatedly to the Soviet Jews who 
wish to emigrate. In particular, I 
would like to mention the life of Boris 
Vainerman. 

Boris is a physicist who currently 
lives in Leningrad. For the past 5 
years, he and his family have been 
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trying to emigrate to Israel to be with 
his uncle who is an invalid. He has 
been refused repeatedly. 

For 10 years, Boris was employed in 
the Marine Hydro-Physical Institute 
of the Academy of Science in Sevasto- 
pol. He published four research papers 
which were not considered to be secret 
and were published in open scientific 
journals. However, after becoming in- 
volved in Judaism and requesting per- 
mission to leave the Soviet Union, he 
experienced great difficulties in re- 
maining in his field. As a refusenik, 
Boris was unable to find any kind of 
qualified work as a physicist, and now 
works as a telephone repairman. 

The transition he has undergone is a 
very difficult one. The new job pro- 
vides only a minimal salary for he and 
his wife and child to live on. In addi- 
tion to material hardship, Boris as a 
scientist, suffers from the lack of sci- 
entific contacts. 

It is distressing to think that the 
only reason this family is suffering 
from material and moral hardships is 
because of their desire to live in their 
own country among their own people. 

We as Americans need to recognize 
the liberties that we have in this coun- 
try and strive to help those who are 
not as fortunate. It is my sincere hope 
that Boris and his family will soon be 
allowed to leave the Soviet Union and 
live in Israel.e 


TELEVISION IN THE SENATE 


@ Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, along 
with some of my colleagues, I support 
televising the proceedings of this body. 
Recently, I wrote a column for the 
newspapers in my State about the lack 
of debate and poor attendance on the 
Senate floor. This editorial from the 
White Hall-Greene Prairie Press sup- 
ports televising floor debate, as it is 
done in the House, as one solution. I 
ask to have the following editorial 
printed in the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

TELEVISE THE SENATE 

The U.S. Senate has long been touted as 
the world’s greatest deliberative body. But 
according to one of its newer members, that 
accolade is no longer fitting. 

Sen. Paul Simon, in a column he sends to 
Illinois newspapers, said that it is rare to 
have one-third of the senators present to 
hear debate and that the best debate he 
heard on the MX missile was in a Democrat- 
ic caucus. As Mr. Simon wrote, “This issue 

. . Should not be a partisan matter and the 
whole Senate, and the nation, should have 
heard that exchange, not just one political 
party's caucus.” 

But the existing system makes floor 
debate the most easily expendable of the 
many demands made on a senator's time. 
Committee, subcommittee, staff and constit- 
uent meetings all seem to take precedence 
over debates before the full Senate. And 
indeed the volume of legislative work pro- 
vides some excuse for missing many a dron- 
ing speech of parochial interest. 

The Simon reflections struck a responsive 
chord with Norman J. Ornstein of the 
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American Enterprise Institute for Public 
Policy Research. He believes that the logical 
solution the problem Mr. Simon has out- 
lined is televising floor debate, as is done in 
the House. We wholeheartedly concur. The 
give and take of ideas will be made richer 
and more rewarding as more senators attend 
debates. And, with the possibility of televi- 
sion cameras focusing on their empty seats, 
more senators would be likely to participate 
in debates on major topics.e 


ORDERS FOR WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE 5, 1985 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 9 A.M. 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, after 
conferring with the Democratic leader, 
I ask unanimous consent that once the 
Senate completes its business today it 
stand in recess until the hour of 9 a.m. 
on this date, Wednesday, June 5, 1985. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER FOR THE RECOGNITION OF CERTAIN 
SENATORS 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimcus consent that, following the 
two leaders under the standing order, 
there be special orders in favor of the 
following Senators for not to exceed 
15 minutes each: Senators Gorton, 
PROXMIRE, METZENBAUM, and LEAHY. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, fol- 
lowing the special orders just identi- 
fied, if time permits, I ask unanimous 
consent that there be a period for the 
transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness not to extend beyond the hour of 
10 a.m. with statements therein limit- 
ed to 5 minutes each. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, fol- 
lowing the conclusion of routine morn- 
ing business, the Senate will resume 
consideration of S. 1160, the DOD au- 
thorization bill. Pending is a motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
Bumpers amendment was defeated. 
The yeas and nays are ordered, there- 
fore votes could occur prior to the 
hour of 12 noon. Also, other amend- 
ments remain and might be offered 
dealing with the SDI. 


It is the hope of the majority leader 
that once a strategic arms compliance 
amendment has been offered to the 
DOD authorization bill on this day 
that the Senate then agree to lay the 
DOD bill aside and take up S. 1003, 
the State Department authorization 
bill, for the purpose of considering the 
10 Contra amendments, as described in 
the unanimous-consent agreement of 
May 23. Rollcall votes can be expected 
throughout the day. 
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RECESS UNTIL 9 A.M. before the Senate, I move, in accord- The motion was agreed to; and, at 


A ance with the order previously en- 1:24 a.m., the Senate recessed until 
esr Ee ee ae yes tered, that the Senate stand in recess Wednesday, June 5, 1985, at 9 a.m. 


until 9 a.m. 


June 4, 1985 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


THE TRAGEDY OF MISSING 
CHILDREN 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, the wel- 
fare of children has always been one 
of my primary concerns. I sponsored 
the Child Abuse Prevention Act which 
became law in 1974. Later, I worked to 
extend the act to help children who 
are victims of sexual exploitation. I 
also sponsored legislation to correct 
mismanagement in the foster care in- 
dustry and to provide adoption assist- 
ance for  hard-to-place children. 
During a period of severe budgetary 
pressures, I succeeded in preventing an 
attempt by this administration to 
weaken the Education for All Handi- 
capped Children’s Act. More recently, 
however, my attention as well as the 
attention of the Nation has been fo- 
cused on yet another problem affect- 
ing our children. 

The television film “Adam,” shown 
nationwide, vividly portrays the grief 
and anguish of families who have suf- 
fered the disappearance of a child. 
However, despite national attention to 
the problem, it continued to grow. The 
National Center for Missing and Ex- 
ploited Children estimates that 
throughout the Nation, 1.5 million 
children are reported missing from 
their homes each year. Last year, the 
National Crime Information Center 
[NCIC] of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation [FBI] maintained active 
records on 19,000 missing children. 
This year, the number of active 
records maintained by the Center has 
grown to 28,000. Over 1,500 of these 
children come from the State of New 
York, and of this number, 880 are 
from the New York City metropolitan 
area alone. 

Children disappear for a number of 
reasons. They leave home voluntarily, 
they may be victims of noncustodial 
parental kidnaping, or they may be ab- 
ducted by nonfamily members. Of par- 
ticular concern is abduction or false 
imprisonment of children by nonfami- 
ly members. The statistics I have cited 
do not adequately illustrate the mag- 
nitude of this problem, and it is doubt- 
ful that anyone could produce such 
data. 

According to the National Center for 
Missing and Exploited Children, one 
of the critical difficulties in establish- 
ing effective statistics in regard to this 
particular kind of abduction has to do 
with legal, statutory, and practical in- 


terpretations of abduction and false 
imprisonment. One common misunder- 
standing occurs because many individ- 
uals and official organizations antici- 
pate that most children who are ab- 
ducted by unknown individuals or non- 
family members are gone for a sub- 
stantial period of time, sometimes for- 
ever. The reality is that there are 
thousands of children in this country 
who are kidnaped or falsely impris- 
oned each year by nonfamily members 
or unknown individuals and yet they 
only remain missing for a number of 
minutes or hours. This situation often 
involves the kidnaping or false impris- 
onment of a child for sexual abuse or 
exploitation. In legal, statutory, and 
practical terms, these children are 
missing and are the victims of abduc- 
tion or false imprisonment by non- 
family members. These cases are typi- 
cally recorded as sexual offenses 
rather than as abductions. 

There are at least three other 
groups of missing children who are in 
fact the victims of abductions or false 
imprisonment by nonfamily members 
but whose cases are never recorded as 
such. One group is the children who 
are classified as voluntarily missing or 
labeled as “runaways” simply because 
of the age of the child. Often, the cir- 
cumstances discovered later indicate 
that these children were the victims of 
abduction or homicide. Another popu- 
lation of abducted missing children 
are those who are classified as ‘‘volun- 
tarily missing” simply because of an 
absence of facts upon which to con- 
clude that the child is a victim of foul 
play or abduction. Unfortunately, 
many of these children are victims of 
abduction or exploitation or even 
murder, but because of a lack of evi- 
dence indicating an abduction, these 
cases are recorded as “runaways.” An- 
other group of cases that are rarely in- 
cluded in the abduction category are 
those situations where the child has 
voluntarily left his or her home and 
yet later becomes a victim of abduc- 
tion or murder. 

When we finally apply proper legal, 
statutory, and practical interpreta- 
tions to this part of the problem of 
missing children, we will certainly 
learn that this is a tragedy that af- 
fects many thousands in this country 
each year. 

There have been a number of efforts 
to deal with this problem on the Fed- 
eral level. Two laws have been passed. 
The Missing Children Act—Public Law 
97-292—enacted in 1982, provides the 
Attorney General with the discretion- 
ary authority to acquire direct infor- 
mation from the parent or guardian of 


a missing child in order to create a 
missing person record for inclusion in 
the files of the NCIC. Under the law, 
confirmation that such a record has 
been created may be obtained by the 
parent or guardian of a missing child. 
The Missing Children’s Assistance 
Act—chapter VI of Public Law 98- 
473—passed in 1984, provides, among 
other things, for coordination of feder- 
ally funded missing children programs, 
the establishment of a national “hot- 
line” for missing children, and the op- 
eration of a national resource center 
and clearinghouse. I fully supported 
both acts. It is clear, however, that 
more needs to be done on the Federal, 
State, and local levels. 

On the State and local levels, we 
find that only a few States and local- 
ities have developed automated miss- 
ing persons files. A small number have 
legislation that requires the collection 
of dental records on missing subjects. 
Several have attempted to educate the 
public on preventive measures to 
thwart the abduction of children. Gen- 
erally, however, the efforts of States 
and localities to deal with this prob- 
lem have been scattered and only 
loosely, coordinated with similar ef- 
forts on the Federal level. The efforts 
of private organizations have aug- 
mented State and local initiatives, but 
to. a limited degree. In addition, as 
States and localities have attempted to 
establish or improve automated miss- 
ing person files, a number of problems 
have emerged. A key problem has been 
the difficulty experienced in obtaining 
a commitment by top management in 
the law enforcement community. In 
some instances, the impetus for imple- 
menting innovations in missing per- 
sons files has come from an individual 
who has singlehandedly pursued the 
matter. Even these efforts are slowed 
by the difficulties in classifying the 
causes for child disappearances that I 
previously explained. 

Several bills have been introduced in 
the 99th Congress that address these 
and other matters relating to missing 
children. These include H.R. 604, H.R. 
605, and H.R. 2201. 

H.R. 604 requires grants to States 
for the purpose of establishing, oper- 
ating or expanding missing children 
information clearinghouses. The State 
clearinghouses are required to: First, 
work in conjunction with the NCIC; 
second, educate parents, children and 
community agencies; third, provide 
public information to assist in locating 
missing children; fourth, publish a di- 
rectory of organizations that provide 
assistance in locating missing children; 
fifth, establish an in-State “hotline” 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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for reporting missing children; sixth, 
work with other public and private or- 
ganizations; and seventh, work with 
the National Center for Missing and 
Exploited Children. 

H.R. 605 refers to nonparental or 
stranger abductions. This bill would 
amend section 1201 of title 18 of the 
United States Code to provide for a 
mandatory life sentence without 
parole for any non-parent who kid- 
naps a minor. If a homicide results 
from a kidnaping, this legislation then 
calls for a mandatory life sentence or 
the death penalty, depending on the 
court’s determination. 

H.R. 2201 would amend chapter 55 
of title 18 of the United States Code 
by adding a new section on child-steal- 
ing. This bill deals with parents who 
entice, transport or detain children 14 
years of age or younger from States in 
violation of custody orders. Parents 
guilty of such enticement, and so 
forth, could be punished by jail sen- 
tences of between 1 and 5 years. This 
bill also would penalize parents who 
attempt to obtain new custody orders 
after stealing children, parents who 
fail to return children after 72-hours 
of visitation outlined in a court order, 
and persons who aid, abet or counsel 
parents to violate custody orders, This 
third group of people would have to 
forfeit any money received from 
aiding parents who steal children in 
violation of custody orders. 

While I will give these bills my com- 
plete support, another aspect of this 
problem troubles me deeply. In the en- 
forcement area, the actual investiga- 
tion of missing persons has not been 
pursued as vigorously as one would 
expect. State and local law enforce- 
ment managers, confronted with limit- 
ed resources, have either declined in- 
volvement or have not given the issue 
top priority. A related factor is the 
limited expertise available to deal with 
the varied circumstances involved in a 
missing child case. 

The enforcement problem is com- 
pounded by the fact that the FBI con- 
siders missing child cases to be a local 
law enforcement issue and has de- 
clined to provide direct assistance. Par- 
ents of missing children complain bit- 
terly about the FBI’s refusal to help 
find missing children. The FBI will 
become involved only when there is 
proof of a kidnaping—such as a 
ransom note—or evidence that the 
child has been taken across State 
lines. I find this attitude surprising, to 
say the least. Surely reasonable men 
will agree that the first-time disap- 
pearance of a minor is a strong indica- 
tion that the child has been taken in- 
voluntarily and that there is more 
than probable cause to believe that a 
kidnaping has taken place. If the dis- 
appearance is extended, it is entirely 
possible, if not probable, that the child 
has been taken across State lines. I be- 
lieve that this should be sufficient to 
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establish the interstate commerce link 
needed for the FBI to become in- 
volved, if so requested by State and 
local authorities who cannot cope with 
the problem. This hasn’t happened. 
Mr. Speaker, I can understand the 
FBI’s reasoning in not wishing to 
become involved. I don’t agree with 
that reasoning, but it is clear that 
something more needs to be done to 
assure the FBI's help in missing child 
cases. The scope of this problem de- 
mands it. I will, therefore, pursue leg- 
islation to promote a cooperative in- 
vestigative effort among Federal, 
State and local law enforcement agen- 
cies in cases involving missing children 
where there is reasonable cause to be- 
lieve that a kidnaping has taken place 
and that the child has been transport- 
ed across State lines. The thousands of 
families that have been visited by this 
national tragedy deserve no less. 


NEW MONROE DOCTRINE 
CALLED FOR BY REPRESENTA- 
TIVE DAVID BONIOR 


HON. MICHAEL D. BARNES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


e Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, later 
this week the House will again debate 
the question of whether we should, for 
the first time, give the official recogni- 
tion of this body to a guerrilla army 
that is attempting to overthrow a rec- 
ognized government. Every time the 
House has been faced with this ques- 
tion before, it has properly answered 
“no.” The removal of other govern- 
ments by force is not a right that we 
grant to others, and it is not a right 
that we should arrogate to ourselves. 
Yet, by granting direct aid to the Nica- 
raguan Contras, that is exactly what 
the administration’s proposal would 
do. 

The Democratic Party has a better 
idea. In essence, it is to work with our 
friends in the region for peaceful po- 
litical and diplomatic settlements of 
Central America’s conflicts. I had the 
privilege of participating in the an- 
nouncement of the Democratic alter- 
native last week, along with several of 
my colleagues including the gentleman 
from Michigan, Mr. Bonror. I was so 
impressed with the gentleman's state- 
ment on that occasion that I wanted 
to share it with my colleagues. 

Mr. Bonror calls for “a new Monroe 
Doctrine, one capable of meeting con- 
temporary challenges” to the security 
and sovereignty of the nations of this 
hemisphere. The time is past when the 
United States can dictate to Latin 
America. We need to work with our 
allies in the region to protect our 
mutual security interests. That is what 
the Democratic Party proposes. In- 
stead of the go-it-alone policies of the 
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Reagan administration, we call for co- 
operative effort with our allies. That is 
how to advance the purposes of the 
Monroe Doctrine in this day and age. 


I include Mr. Bontor’s statement at 
this point. 


A NEw MONROE DOCTRINE 


Since the time of President Monroe, the 
United States has stressed our historic com- 
mitment to protecting the security and sov- 
ereignty of the nations of this hemisphere. 
Yet, today that commitment is foundering 
on an ineffective policy. We need a new 
Monroe Doctrine, one capable of meeting 
contemporary challenges. That is what we 
propose today. 

The United States needs a foreign policy 
that expands our options. Yet our current 
policy ties us to a cause of action that does 
exactly the opposite. Each day, our unilater- 
al actions in Nicaragua rob us of one option 
after another, pushing us closer, as the ad- 
ministration’s own spokesmen have made 
clear, to the use of U.S. troops. 

It is time for the United States to stop 
talking tough, but acting weak. We cannot 
afford to continue to hide our failures 
behind ever tougher rhetoric. It is time to 
sit back and face the facts of our record and 
to seek creative alternatives. 

What are those facts? 

We have been asked to embrace as free- 
dom fighters paramilitary forces who burn 
homes, and destroy crops, who murder, tor- 
ture, rape and kidnap innocent civilians in 
their effort to overthrow the government of 
Nicaragua. 

Our policy has involved us in acts of state 
supported terrorism, such as the mining of 
Nicaragua’s harbors, and has forced us to 
flee the judgement of the International 
Court of Justice. It has left us isolated, 
unable to command the support of even our 
closest allies, all but one of whom refuses to 
give us their endorsement of economic sanc- 
tions against Nicaragua. 

In a move that can only be interpreted as 
a sign of profound desperation, the adminis- 
tration has turned its attacks on those who 
oppose its policy. It has accused its critics of 
being tools of foreign governments, and it 
has called upon the FBI to investigate U.S. 
citizens who dare to examine for themselves 
the full force of U.S. policy in Central 
America. 

The American people are crying out for 
alternatives. The most recent Harris Poll 
shows that 81% of our nation is concerned 
that the U.S. will end up sending troops to 
fight in Nicaragua, 73% are opposed to send- 
ing military aid to the Contras, and a sub- 
stantial majority oppose sending any aid at 
all. 

Our policy does provide a clear and sharp 
alternative. It recognizes direct aid to the 
Contras for what it is: logistical support for 
an army in the field. There is none in our 
resolution. It recognizes the historic impor- 
tance or the Boland Prohibition and ex- 
tends the full prohibition, without any 
weakening. 

The American people are prepared to 
stand up for the security of our hemisphere, 
But we cannot let our ideals, so long sym- 
bolized by the Monroe Doctrine, be used as 
a cloak for gunboat diplomacy. 

Since 1900, the U.S. has unilaterally inter- 
vened in the Caribbean Basin 28 times. 
These military interventions have left a res- 
idue of resentment that continues to 
hamper our effectiveness in the region. 
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Such unilateral action is long out of date. 
Time has given our allies in the region, like 
Mexico, Venezuela, Colombia, and Panama, 
new power, and with that power, renewed 
pride and independence. 

We must not treat this independence as 
an annoyance, but as a promising opportuni- 
ty. We need to welcome our allies as part- 
ners in a strong commitment to the security 
of our hemisphere. 

In 1823, President Monroe asserted our 
nation’s profound interest in the security 
and sovereignty of the nations of this hemi- 
sphere. Each succeeding generation has had 
to face that challenge anew. We are here 
today to rise to that preeminent task of 
leadership, to set forth a policy that is in- 
spired by the principles of our forefathers, 
but grounded in the hard realities of our 
time; a policy that can command the sup- 
port of our own people and the respect of 
our allies; and above all else, a policy that 
can bind the nations of this hemisphere to 
protect the security and sovereignty of us 
alle 


THE “JUSTICE” DEPARTMENT 
HON. CARROLL HUBBARD, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


è Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, as I 
have reminded my colleagues in the 
past, more and more Americans are be- 
coming increasingly aware that the 
U.S. Justice Department is the most 
politically conscious and active agency 
in our Federal Government. 

On an almost daily basis, newspaper 
stories appear which support this fact. 

The following newspaper article ap- 
peared in the May 30, 1985, edition of 
the Washington Post entitled “FBI 
Trying To Determine if Cover-up Oc- 
curred in Surveillance Case.” 

{From the Washington Post, May 30, 1985] 
FBI TRYING To DETERMINE IF COVER-UP 
OccuRRED IN SURVEILLANCE CASE 
(By George Lardner, Jr.) 

New York, May 29.—The FBI, after more 
than four years of controversy, is trying to 
determine whether there was a bureau 
cover-up in connection with the organized- 
crime surveillance that indirectly led to in- 
dictment of former U.S. labor secretary 
Raymond J. Donovan and nine others. 

Informed sources said the word ‘“cover- 
up” was used in recent weeks in questioning 
several FBI agents associated with the 1979 
case, named Operation Tumcon. 

The FBI's Office of Professional Respon- 
sibility began conducting the internal inves- 
tigation last fall and, according to one 
source, the bureau has established an “inde- 
pendent squad” to probe possible crimes un- 
covered in Tumcon that might be prosecut- 
ed. 


As far as can be determined, no FBI agent 
or management official questioned has said 
he has information concerning a possible 
cover-up. 

The current inquiries appear to have been 
instigated by developments in Bronx Su- 
preme Court in March, beginning with dis- 
closure of hundreds of previously secret 
summaries of conversations overheard 
during Tumcon wiretap surveillance. 

The summaries included allegations of 
crimes ranging from gangland murders to 
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bribery and political corruption involving 
federal, state and local officials. 

Disclosures in court March 6 of some 
Tumcon conversations produced publicity 
about the fact that the $1 million FBI in- 
quiry resulted in only two federal indict- 
ments. 

The internal review of how Tumcon was 
handled came as a result of the indictment 
of Donovan and others under New York 
state law on charges of fraud and grand lar- 
ceny involving his company, Schiavone Con- 
struction Co. of Secaucus, N.J. 

Not until late March did the FBI report- 
edly begin asking agents connected with 
Tumcon whether they knew of any attempt 
to “cover up” matters regarding any part of 
the Tumcon investigation. 

The new line of questioning apparently 
coincided with a Bronx Supreme Court 
ruling that there was sufficient credible evi- 
dence to sustain Donovan’s indictment and 
with Donovan's resignation from the Cabi- 
net the same day. 

At the time of Donovan's 1981 Senate con- 
firmation hearings, the FBI's New York 
office had sent a memo dated Jan. 10, 1981, 
to FBI headquarters. It was only partially 
shared with Senate Labor Committee mem- 
bers considering Donovan's nomination. 

Made public recently in connection with 
Donovan's court case, the memo stated that 
a review of the Tumcon file showed that 
William P. Masselli, a reputed member of 
the Genovese organized-crime family, “has 
a very close and personal relationship” with 
Schiavone Construction, 

That relationship, the memo stated, in- 
cluded “preferential treatment on subcon- 
tracting projects, financing of equipment 
for Masselli to lease back [to] Schiavone 
and numerous, possibly fraudulent schemes 
to raise federally required minority partici- 
pation levels in urban mass transit 
projects.” 

The chief FBI spokesman at the Donovan 
hearings, former executive assistant direc- 
tor Francis M. (Bud) Mullen Jr., did not 
mention those assertions. He told the 
Senate committee Jan. 27, 1981, that FBI 
background checks on Donovan amounted 
to “a favorable investigation” for him and 
Schiavone. 

Mullen admitted in mid-1982 that he ‘“‘con- 
sciously” withheld from the Senate the fact 
that Donovan's name had been mentioned 
on a wiretap involved in an organized-crime 
probe. Mullen maintained that the conver- 
sation was “not pertinent” to the back- 
ground check. 

The Senate committee’s special counsel 
concluded in 1983 that the FBI had with- 
held “pertinent” and “significant” informa- 
tion from the panel. 

Donovan, Masselli and eight other men 
face trial on charges of conspiring to de- 
fraud the New York City Transit Authority 
of $7.4 million. 

Meanwhile, assistant FBI director in New 
York Lee F. Laster, 52, is leaving for a job in 
private industry, and deputy assistant direc- 
tor Kenneth Walton is leaving to head the 
Detroit office. Both were among FBI per- 
sonnel questioned recently in the OPR in- 
vestigation. FBI officials said neither move 
is connected with the probe.e 
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PEACE AND PROSPERITY 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


è Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an editorial which appeared 
in the June 2 edition of the Santa Bar- 
bara News-Press on the advances of 
democracy in El Salvador. Entitled 
“Peace and Prosperity: El Salvador 
Faces a Window of Opportunity,” the 
editorial describes the current stage in 
Salvadoran history as a pivotal 
moment for solidifying the cause of 
democracy and development in that 
Central American nation. 

As my colleagues will recall, when he 
was in Washington 2 weeks ago, Presi- 
dent Duarte reiterated his strong com- 
mitment to strengthening the forces 
of democracy, promoting economic de- 
velopment, protecting human rights, 
and seeking a just political settlement 
with the armed opposition in El Salva- 
dor. At the same time, President 
Duarte also expressed his concern 
about the threat for his country repre- 
sented by Nicaragua and his hope that 
some means would be found to counter 
that threat. 

I urge my colleagues to consider 
carefully the message expressed in the 
following Santa Barbara News-Press 
editorial: 


PEACE AND PROSPERITY: EL SALVADOR FACES A 
WINDOW OF OPPORTUNITY 


That Jose Napoleon Duarte was able to 
celebrate a June 1 anniversary as El Salva- 
dor’s popularly elected president may be the 
best that can yet be said of the moderate 
democrat’s accomplishments. But in a land 
where five crippling years of civil war have 
bankrupted the economy and given too 
much power to the military, Duarte’s surviv- 
al in office after a year is a significant 
achievement. 

The United States has spent close to $2 
billion to help the Salvadoran government 
to this promising point. It will need to con- 
tinue subsidizing—with many millions a 
year for several years—the fragile democra- 
cy while efforts continue to end the war 
with leftist guerrillas. 

El Salvador’s many problems all clamor 
for priority, but the state of its economy 
may prove to be the most acute in the long 
term. Half the youthful workforce has little 
or no gainful employment. The govern- 
ment’s depleted treasury cannot handle a 
ballooning foreign debt. The economy’s 
growth is 25 percent behind what it was in 
1980, when civil war began. An alarmingly 
high birth rate stirs more trouble into the 
pot, as the number of workers needing, but 
failing to get, jobs swells rapidly. As unem- 
ployment grows, so does social discontent, 
and pressure from the people on President 
Duarte to end the war with the rebels and 
get on with rebuilding the economy. 

Getting the guerrillas to lay down their 
arms is easier demanded than arranged, 
however. After exploratory talks held amid 
heady optimism last fall, both sides have 
dug in behind inflexible positions. The 
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rebels say they are prepared to maintain a 
draining campaign of sabotage. Such a 
strategy could backfire on them, however. 
For although the strain on the economy 
would put pressure on Duarte’s government, 
it would likely diminish what popular sup- 
port the rebels still enjoy, and weaken their 
ability to continue fighting. Duarte needs to 
bring his greatest political skill to bear in 
persuading the outcasts that it is in their 
best interest to negotiate for peace. 

The political climate for such a full-court 
attack is perhaps as good now as Duarte can 
hope for. Right-wing opponents are still in 
disarray after Duarte’s Christian Democrat- 
ic Party unexpectedly captured control of 
the Constituent Assembly in March. The 
army, traditionally allied with the rightists, 
is ostentatiously backing Duarte. Death 
squad activity sanctioned by the military is 
noticeably down. Abroad, Duarte has earned 
widespread respect for his principles and his 
cautious damping of El Salvador’s ideologi- 
cal fires. 

This auspicious atmosphere could easily 
dissipate. The army is cooperative; it has 
not relinquished its power. Ultra-conserva- 
tive parties are off balance; they’re working 
to regroup. So Duarte needs to move quickly 
to pursue peace and the hope of economic 
recovery. His hold on the government—and 
the country itself—could quickly reach a 
point of no return.e 


MY PLEDGE TO AMERICA 
HON. MARK D. SILJANDER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mr. SILJANDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to share with my distin- 


guished colleagues this prize-winning 
script, written by Miss Kirsten H. Oso- 
linski of Portage, MI. Kirsten, a high 
school student of my district, was the 
Michigan winner of the Voice of De- 
mocracy Contest, sponsored by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States and its Ladies Auxiliary. 
The title of Kirsten’s theme is “My 
Pledge to America.” 
My PLEDGE TO AMERICA 
(By Kirsten H. Osolinski) 


“T pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the Repub- 
lic * * *” This simple yet beautiful affirma- 
tion is recited at school functions, national 
sport events, and governmental occasions. It 
is as much a part of the United States as 
the flag itself. Each person makes a variety 
of pledges in everyday life. As one becomes 
older, one finds more ties and commitments. 
This gradual increase of commitments re- 
sembles the life of a tree. It begins from a 
single seed, a need for life. After the first 
budding, more growth follows. 

To understand the pledges people make 
during life, one must look at the actual 
meaning of “pledge”. Since a pledge is a 
solemn promise to do or not do something, 
it must be personal. One cannot learn a 
promise. He must implant his own or if need 
be, live by one others have phrased. One 
must intuitively feel compelled to carry out 
this or her promise. Whether one’s tree 
branches into “I do solemnly swear that I 
will support and defend the Constitution of 
the United States * * *” or a multitude of 
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other pledges, each is naturally a contribu- 
tor to American morale, devotion, and loyal- 
ty. 

Historically, America has grown through 
collective efforts and sacrifices. Our early 
leaders made vows to the seedling nation of 
America, pledging to work for freedom and 
justice. The initial promises of Benjamin 
Franklin, John Hancock, and others who 
signed the Declaration of Independence all 
have made our country what it is today. 
These “planters” cultivated the country and 
the tree beginning to grow. In doing so they 
helped form a basis for all patriots who 
have followed. 

The Scout oath is perhaps the first loyal- 
ty a youth may have toward his country. 
After such a beginning commitment, each 
young person faces many more. Each 
pledges to further his mind in school and 
his body in fitness. Perhaps he gives his 
word to repay student loans, remain un- 
prejudiced, or help friends and family. Yet 
the tree potentially may tower at a greater 
height. As President Theodore Roosevelt 
once said: “Do what you can, with what you 
have, where you are.” As each youth 
reaches adulthood he faces more challenges 
and opportunities to pledge his services and 
goodwill. The first implanted seed has 
grown into a tree of proportionate size. 
Each American also grows as he learns 
about himself, his country, and his relation- 
ship to it. One day one of these youths in 
great sacrifice and honor will take the ulti- 
mate pledge: “I do solemnly swear that I 
will faithfully execute the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States. * * *” 

My personal pledge is to turn all my ener- 
gies toward bettering the country in which I 
am proud to live. I wish to always remain 
true and faithful to my pledge and to the in- 
tegrity of my country. Even if I do not make 
a significant impact on society, any effort I 
make is important toward a group. goal. 
Consider women’s suffrage, which did not 
occur until 14 years after Susan B. Anthony 
sacrificed for that goal. Consider Martin 
Luther King who did not even see the re- 
wards of his martyrdom. Consider even the 
heroics of the little man, such as Lenny 
Skutnik, who gave his life saving the lives of 
five drowning strangers when a DC-10 
crashed in the Potomac River. 

Until each person feels this way, our coun- 
try will never have complete unity. Whether 
or not a person belongs to an organization, 
each person can contribute to our country 
through a mere promise to be true to it. The 
common man’s pledges are just as weighty 
as the President’s. If both keep their com- 
mitment, each of their promises will influ- 
ence their lives and the lives of others they 
touch. One tree will multiply into many. 

Let us believe and trust that this tree of 
commitment is growing in all of us. As it 
grows, America’s proud future will be guar- 
anteed. Its fruit will be America’s accom- 
plishments. Then, as you and I both know, 
our tree will live as long and stand as firm 
as the giant Sequoias.e 


U.S. MILITARY PREPARED FOR 
MOVE AGAINST NICARAGUA 


HON. MICHAEL D. BARNES 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


è Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, a very 
disturbing article in today’s New York 
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Times suggests that there are people 
in the Reagan administration and the 
military who are not only giving seri- 
ous thought to a U.S. invasion of Nica- 
ragua, but who also think an invasion 
would be a piece of cake. The article 
demonstrates what many of us have 
said all along: That the exercises and 
the buildup that we have been con- 
ducting in Central America have the 
purpose of creating the necessary in- 
frastructure for direct U.S. military 
intervention in Nicaragua. The article 
also says that this process is now com- 
plete; the staging area is ready. 

Mr. Speaker, a refusal to support 
and strive for diplomatic solutions 
makes military action inevitable. In a 
couple of days we will have a chance 
to vote for diplomacy, against war. 
When the House again considers aid to 
the Contras, I hope and expect that 
we will again reject this proposition, as 
we have four times previously. I hope 
and expect that our colleagues will 
vote with those of us who offer a 
peace plan. I hope that we will vote to 
stop the process that is leading to U.S. 
military intervention. 

I include the article at this point. I 
hope that my colleagues will study it 
carefully. 

U.S. MILITARY Is TERMED PREPARED FOR ANY 
Move AGAINST NICARAGUA 

(The following article is based on report- 
ing by Bill Keller and Joel Brinkley and was 
written by Mr. Keller.) 

PaNnAMA.—In the last two years, the United 
States Southern Command, from its tropical 
hilltop headquarters here, has presided over 
the establishment of a sophisticated mili- 
tary apparatus in Central America. 

While President Reagan and his top advis- 
ers say the use of American military force in 
the region is an unlikely and undesirable 
last resort, the military is prepared for con- 
tingencies, according to military officers and 
diplomats in Washington and Central Amer- 
ica. Authorities say this has been accom- 
plished with a vigorous tempo of war games, 
construction of staging areas and listening 
posts, the creation of an elaborate intelli- 
gence network and a major effort to fortify 
aliied armies. 

The United States military presence, once 
devoted almost exclusively to defending the 
Panama Canal, was expanded in the name 
of protecting stability throughout Latin 
America. More recently, the officials say, its 
focus has narrowed on Nicaragua, which the 
Reagan Administration believes is the main 
threat to peace in Central America. 

The military officers and diplomats said in 
interviews that the buildup of the Southern 
Command, one of six global subdivisions of 
the American military, is now largely com- 
plete and that it is adequate to carry out 
any likely emergency in the region. 

These officials also challenged what they 
called the apparently popular belief that if 
the United States was drawn into direct 
military involvement in Central America, it 
would inevitably lead to a Vietnam-style 
quagmire. 

“LIKE FALLING OFF A LOG” 

According to American military and intel- 
ligence assessments presented at the high- 
est levels of the government, the United 
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States could quickly and easily rout the 
Sandinistas who govern Nicaragua. 

An intelligence official whose opinions 
have been solicited by members of the Na- 
tional Security Council said that an invasion 
of Nicaragua was undesirable “from a prop- 
aganda point of view,” but that if it became 
necessary it would be “like falling off a log.” 

As Congress begins another round of 
debate over how to deal with Nicaragua, 
both supporters and opponents of Adminis- 
tration policies are examining the military 
options embodied in the Southern Com- 
mand with renewed interest. 

One reason is that the Administration has 
begun talking more openly about the risk of 
American military involvement if Congress 
continues to foreclose less drastic measures, 
such as renewed military aid to the United 
States-backed Nicaraguan rebels seeking the 
overthrow of the Sandinista Government. 

Moreover, United States and Central 
American officials say, the unpredictable 
behavior of the Nicaraguan government 
could increase the likelihood of American 
involvement at any time. 


PRUDENT, OFFICIALS SAY 


American military officials say the activi- 
ties at the Southern command is prudent 
preparation for such dangers. 

“I can say with some confidence that the 
exercises have provided us with a signifi- 
cantly improved capability to operate in the 
region,” said Col. Charles Pearcy, who 
heads the command's task force in Hondu- 
ras, 

Some critics, on the other hand, have long 
seen the muscle-flexing at the Southern 
Command in a more ominous light. 

Eugene J. Carroll Jr., a retired admiral 
who is director of the Center for Defense 
Information, a group often critical of the 
Pentagon, wrote last year that “accelerating 
U.S. military preparations” in Central 
America “suggest that the decision has al- 
ready been made by President Reagan to 
send U.S. troops into Nicaragua.” 

House Speaker Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., 
brushing aside the President's consistent 
statements that he is determined to avoid 
sending combat troops to Central America, 
said in April, “I've said all along that I don’t 
think the President of the United States 
will be happy until American troops are 
down there.” 


THE COMMAND’S MISSION 


The decision to use military force would 
be made in Washington, but the preparation 
and execution are the responsibility of the 
Southern Command, known as Southcom. 

The headquarters, a cluster of neat frame 
buildings under coconut trees, has changed 
little in size or appearance since a few years 
ago when the command, in the words of its 
spokesman, Co. William C. Hansen, “one of 
those final assignments” on the way to re- 
tirement. 

But in 1983 the Southern Command’s im- 
portance began growing in earnest. That 
year the Administration, fighting one anti- 
Government insurgency in El Salvador 
while underwriting another in Nicaragua, 
without fanfare rewrote the command's mis- 
sion statement. 

Once assigned primarily to defending the 
Panama Canal, the command was commit- 
ted, among other responsibilities, to 
“counter Soviet and Cuban militarization 
and other destabilization undertakings.” 

“There would not even be a United States 
Southern Command today, I am convinced, 
had it not been for the propensity of these 
Marxist-Leninists to pursue their own goals, 
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ignoring the aspirations and needs of their 
own peoples” in Central America, Gen. Paul 
F. Gorman, the head of Southern Com- 
mand, told the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee in February, a few days before he re- 
tired. 

THE CHANGES ARE MADE 


General Gorman is widely considered re- 
sponsible for changing the command to suit 
its new mission, 

“When I cam to Panama two years ago, I 
found an Army component very well de- 
signed to defend the Panama Canal against 
brawlers and rioters, but ill suited for sup- 
porting allies in the region,” he told the 
Senate committee. He promptly disbanded 
the Army's canal-oriented mechanized in- 
fantry unit and sent to Washington for ex- 
perts in intelligence, communications, avia- 
tion, medicine and construction. 

Within a year of General Gorman’s arriv- 
al, Southern Command had begun to build 
or enlarge eight airfields in Honduras, using 
engineering battalions brought in for mili- 
tary exercises. A member of the Senate In- 
telligence Committee who has toured the in- 
stallations recently described them as “a 
pretty sophisticated staging area.” 

At Paimerola, in the central highlands 
west of Tegucigalpa, the largest airstrip was 
dedicated last February. The 8,000-foot, 
lighted, all-weather runway shimmers like a 
mirage in the midst of a sprawling military 
town of wood huts, camouflaged antiaircraft 
emplacements and repair shops, It can 
handle any plane the United States military 
owns, including jumbo C-5 and C-141 trans- 
ports and high performance fighter planes. 

VERSATILE PLANE SOUGHT 


Palmerola is home for Joint Task Force 
Bravo, the American operating arm in Hon- 
duras, established in 1983 to train Hondur- 
ans, build and maintain shared facilities, or- 
ganize war games and assist American mili- 
tary missions in the area. 

In the last year, the buildup has contin- 
ued. The fiscal 1986 budget, for example, 
calls for moving to Southern Command a 
detachment of C-7 Caribou planes, a plane 
of 1960's vintage that can land on tiny, un- 
developed airstrips. General Gorman told 
the Senate that, whereas 30 airfields in Cen- 
tral America can handle C-130 cargo planes, 
the little Caribou can deliver troops or ma- 
teriel to some 900 locations. 

Much of the more recent activity at 
Southern Command is not visible at all, in- 
volving intelligence-gathering. 

In his testimony, General Gorman said 
that he had built “a very close working rela- 
tionship with the entire intelligence com- 
munity” and that he met constantly with 
Central Intelligence Agency station chiefs 
in his region. 

A Congressional source said that within 
the last several months the National Securi- 
ty Agency had installed “the best technolo- 
gy we've got” at electronic eavesdropping 
posts on Tiger Island, in the Gulf of Fon- 
seca near Nicaragua, and other locations. 

SUPPLIES OF FUEL IN PLACE 


The military has been thwarted by Con- 
gress in some of its more ambitious propos- 
als, including a plan for storing bombs and 
rockets at Palmerola and San Lorenzo, 
about 49 miles from the Nicaraguan border. 

The Southern Command has, however, 
stored fuel. According to a classified Penta- 
gon report, the Southern Command on Jan. 
1 was the only one of the six regional com- 
mands that divide responsibility for Ameri- 
can military commitments around the globe 
that had stored 100 percent of its estimated 
oil requirements. 
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In manpower, the Southern Command is 
the smallest of the six commands, with 
about 9,600 people stationed at various in- 
stallations in Panama and an average of 
1,200 troops in Honduras. 

But General Gorman noted that this was 
deceptive. Southern Command is designed 
to have a small permanent staff, but to 
draw troops, in event of conflict, from the 
United States Readiness Command, based at 
MacDill Air Force Base in Florida, and the 
United States Atlantic Command, based in 
Norfolk, Va., which patrols the Caribbean 
and the Atlantic. 


BEHIND THE WAR GAMES 


Getting those forces to Central America 
has been a central point of exercises con- 
ducted over the past two years. 

Until 1983, Colonel Hansen, the Southern 
Command's spokesman, said, the command 
staged only one sizable exercise a year, an 
annual drill called Kindle Liberty that prac- 
ticed defense of the Canal. 

Since 1983, the Pentagon has added sever- 
al major war games a year, testing on the 
playing field of Honduras virtually every 
wartime contingency that might arise in the 
region, 

In an exercise called Big Pine III, complet- 
ed May 3, the Americans staged Nicaraguan- 
style tank attacks near the Choleteca gap 
on the Honduras-Nicaragua border, while 
Honduran troops practiced defensive tactics. 
Universal Trek, which ended May 5, prac- 
ticed landings by Marines and paratroop- 
ers—and for the first time tested how the 
Pentagon would handle reporters covering 
an unannounced military operation. 


TROOPS WILL BUILD ROAD 


This year’s third major Honduras exer- 
cise, beginning June 7, will send 1,800 Amer- 
ican troops to build a 15-mile road to the 
airfield at San Lorenzo and practice para- 
trooper attacks against guerrillas. 

Colonel Pearcy, the Joint Task Force com- 
mander, said these war games served multi- 
ple purposes, including realistic training of 
American and allied troops, and served to 
remind the Nicaraguans of American re- 
solve. 

Most of the lessons could be applied to 
other regions. But the exercises, American 
officials said, have worked extensively on 
two abilities that would be essential in a 
Central American conflict: moving men and 
equipment to the region in a hurry and 
working in tandem with the Honduran 
Army, which American officials say would 
be a lixely partner in any American military 
enterprise. 

“What you do on the ground is often less 
important than the preparation for going, 
getting there and existing,” Colonel Pearcy 
said. 


MILITARY ADVICE PROVIDED 


In addition to being host for exercises and 
training, Southern Command has helped 
run a gradually increasing program of mili- 
tary aid and advice for Nicaragua's neigh- 
bors, El Salvador, Honduras and Costa Rica. 

In May, the United States sent 20 Green 
Berets from the Army Seventh Special 
Forces in Panama to train the Costa Rican 
civil guard in basic military skills at a new 
camp near the Nicaraguan border. 

The Defense Department said it was the 
largest American military training team 
ever dispatched to Costa Rica, a neutral 
country that does not maintain an army, 
and the move prompted protests from some 
Costa Ricans that the United States was 
pressing their country to militarize. 
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THE DEBATE ON INVASION 


Whether these preparations are enough 
to assure American success in any military 
operation that might arise is still a matter 
of lively debate. 

No one in Government is suggesting that 
an invasion of Nicaragua is imminent or de- 
sirable. Still, in recent weeks senior Reagan 
Administration officials have for the first 
sae, begun openly discussing this as a possi- 

ity. 

For example, in a speech to the American 
Bar Association on May 23, Secretary of 
State George P. Shultz warned members of 
Congress that if they did not approve re- 
newed aid for the American-backed Nicara- 
guan rebels, “they are hastening the day 
when the threat will grow, and we will be 
faced with an agonizing choice about the 
use of U.S. combat troops.” 

Interviews with numerous American and 
foreign government officials in Washington 
and in Central America indicate that the 
possibility of United States military involve- 
ment in Nicaragua has become a matter of 
open discussion. 


THE.FEARFUL ANALOGY 


One factor that has caused many Ameri- 
cans to recoil from the idea of direct mili- 
tary involvement in Nicaragua is the Viet- 
nam analogy. 

In a conflict with the United States, the 
argument goes, the Sandinistas would quick- 
ly retreat to the hills like the Vietcong— 
jungle-wise guerrillas—and would draw 
American troops into a bloody quagmire. 

“I think most people think it would be a 
very messy business, and don’t want to do it 
for that reason,” said Mark Falcoff, a Latin 
American scholar at the American Enter- 
prise Institute who was a consultant to the 
commission on Central America headed by 
former Secretary of State Henry A. Kissin- 
ger. 

In Nicaragua, where an American invasion 
is a topic of constant speculation, Cmdr. 
Julio Ramos Arguello, the army Chief of 
Staff, also said “this would be a kind of 
Vietnam war.” 

But a contrary view seems to have gained 
wide acceptance within the Administration. 
The view is that an invasion of Nicaragua, 
however undesirable for political reasons, 
would not be such a difficult task in mili- 
tary terms. 

SANDINISTA DEFICIENCIES NOTED 


In interviews, American military officers 
and other Government officials familiar 
with the region argued that the Sandinistas 
lacked the military skills, the popular base 
and the supply lines to prolong a guerrilla 
war in the face of an American invasion. 

United States intelligence sources in the 
region have told their superiors in Washing- 
ton that major Nicaraguan installations are 
lightly defended. In the Managua area, for 
example, an intelligence official said the 
Sandinistas had 13 potential targets that 
were protected by antiaircraft artillery, pri- 
marily 57-millimeter and 37-millimeter anti- 
aircraft guns. 

“If proper tactics and proper ordnance 
were applied to those sites, they’d never 
know what hit them,” an intelligence officer 
said. 

This officer and others said that with 
minimal risk, American pilots could destroy 
the small Nicaraguan Air Force, radar, artil- 
lery, tanks, supply depots and command 
centers. 

According to a source who has discussed 
the subject with him, Col. William C. Comee 
Jr., the director of operations at Southern 
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Command, has estimated that it would take 
the United States two weeks to gain control 
of 60 percent of the Nicaraguan population. 

Colonel Comee, who has overseen war 
games and other operations in Central 
America since 1982, declined through a 
spokesman to be interviewed. In June he 
will replace Colonel Pearcy as commander 
of the Joint Task Force in Honduras. 

Another United States political-military 
officer in the region said the most plausible 
scenario in the event of a full-scale conflict 
would be this: “The U.S. would come in 
heavily for a month or so, mostly with air 
strikes against major facilities. Then a new 
government would be put into place, and it 
would come with its own army.” 

It would be up to the new government, 
presumably organized from the existing 
democratic opposition, to pursue the Sandi- 
nistas, several military analysts said. 

“The Sandinistas would be up in the hills, 
but that would be a problem for the new 
Nicaraguan government,” an American offi- 
cer said. “It wouldn't be our problem. We'd 
probably have a program like El Salvador, 
advisers and assistance, but no Americans 
involved in the fighting.” 

One United States military officer who 
has briefed members of the National Securi- 
ty Council asserted that the Nicaraguan 
people would rise up in support of an Ameri- 
can invasion and that neighboring armies 
would assist the United States eagerly. 

In addition, the officer has told senior of- 
ficials in Washington that the Sandinistas 
would find the hills inhospitable because 
their presumed sanctuaries are now inhabit- 
ed by the rebels and by largely conservative 
farmers who consider the Sandinistas a 
threat to their private property rights. 

The officer said: “They've lost the support 
of people in the mountains,” the officer 
said. “They'll get their heads chopped off 
up there.” 

Commander Ramos, whose responsibilities 
include the defense of Managua, said in an 
interview that this was a dangerous assump- 
tion. The initial American assault, he said, 
would kill thousands of Nicaraguans, unit- 
ing the citizenry in their outrage. 

Another problem for the Sandinistas, ac- 
cording to several American military ana- 
lysts, is that Nicaragua has no counterpart 
to Vietnam's Ho Chi Minh Trail, which was 
used to deliver the Vietcong ammunition 
and other supplies from the North. In Nica- 
ragua, land supply routes would be through 
mountainous jungle, while air and sea 
routes would be policed by American forces. 

“We could seal that place tighter than a 
drum,” an American military officer said. 
Other officials, noting that the United 
States had been unable to cut off arms traf- 
fic between Nicaragua and El Salvador, were 
not as confident that blocking arms to Nica- 
ragua would be easy. 

American intelligence reports show no evi- 
dence the Sandinistas have prepared large 
caches of ammunition or fuel in the hills, 
according to one knowledgeable official. 
Commander Ramos said: “We do have some 
things. Not many. Some fuel.” 

Colonel Pearcy, commander of the United 
States task force in Honduras, and other an- 
alysts noted that for the United States, the 
logistics would be much more favorable 
than they were in Vietnam. In addition to 
shared facilities in. Honduras, the United 
States has bases in Panama and Puerto 
Rico, and Nicaragua is a five-hour transport 
plane flight from the American mainland. 

Colonel Pearcy added a cautionary note, 
“I’ve been in the Army 24 years, and I’ve 
never seen anything neat.” 
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Other American officials noted that even 
the 1983 invasion of Grenada, in which 
Army, Air Force, Navy and Marine units 
swarmed onto a tiny island, left 18 Ameri- 
can servicemen dead and 116 wounded. 

Invading Nicaragua, said Senator Sam 
Nunn of Georgia, who is the senior Demo- 
crat on the Armed Services Committee, 
“would be a much tougher military situa- 
tion than that.” 


THE POLITICAL PITFALLS 


Many experts say the worst difficulties of 
a United States invasion would be political 
rather than military. 

One would be assembling a stable govern- 
ment in Managua from the contentious mili- 
tary and political rebel groups. Another 
would be a possible torrent of refugees into 
neighboring countries. 

A senior Costa Rican official said that in 
the event of an invasion, his Government 
would probably issue a statement blaming 
the Sandinistas for provoking it. But he 
added: “We will suffer the consequences. 
We will have the Sandinista leaders in Costa 
Rica. We will have hundreds upon thou- 
sands of refugees. We will have instability.” 

And a third consequence, some experts 
say, would be a deep and lasting resentment 
in Latin America. 

“You have to understand the emotional 
sear tissue left there by our historical in- 
volvement in the region,” said a former Ad- 
ministration official, who supports the 
present White House policy. ‘The political, 
emotional, psychological cost would be 
high.”e 


VETERANS HEALTH CARE 
BUDGET CANNOT BE REDUCED 
FURTHER 


HON. G.V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


è Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
the House and Senate are expected to 
go to conference next week on the 
budget for fiscal year 1986. Many Fed- 
eral programs will be affected. The de- 
cisions we must make will not be easy. 
We all have different priorities. 

A very high priority of mine is veter- 
ans health care. I want my colleagues 
to fully understand the impact of any 
budget reductions in funds to operate 
the VA's health care system. Who is 
better able to relate the problems in 
the field than the people in the field? 

According to the chiefs of staff at 
VA hospitals nationwide who respond- 
ed to a recent survey, inadequate 
budgets are already taking their toll. 
More cuts in the budget will mean 
longer waiting lists, the turning away 
of certain non-service-connected veter- 
ans, and delays in many surgical pro- 
cedures. 

There follows a report from the 
Chief of Staff at the VA Medical 
Center in Denver, CO: 
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VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, 
Denver, CO, February 11, 1985. 
In reply refer to 554/11. 


Howarp H. GREEN, M.D., 
Chief of Staff (11), VA Medical Center, White 
River Junction, VT. 

DeaR Howarp: Belated thanks for your 
November draft of the cost containment ar- 
ticle, I utilized it in my January 9, 1985 
Medical Grand Rounds at the University of 
Colorado School of Medicine on hospital 
cost containment. The annotated bibliogra- 
phy I distributed is enclosed in return. I 
found your article to be a very helpful eco- 
nomic model to help control cost. 

Let me answer the specific questions in 
your letter of January 2, 1985; 

a. Major construction currently underway; 
273 beds at present; upon construction com- 
pletion in mid-1986, we expect 389 beds and 
12 dialysis stations; anticipate opening 60- 
bed Nursing Home Care Unit in July 1985. 

b. Closely affiliated with the University of 
Colorado School of Medicine. 

c. Projected dollar deficit on January 1, 
1985 = $760,000.00. Because we are in the 
process of hiring 75 of the 175 FTE associat- 
ed with the construction activation, it is dif- 
ficult to be specific about projected person- 
nel deficits. We are concerned that budget- 
ary constraints may not allow us to recruit 
the approximately 75 FTE anticipated with 
activation in fiscal year 1986. 

d. High cost of surgical hardware is limit- 
ing our surgical procedures, including cardi- 
ac valvular surgery, total joint replacement, 
vascular grafts and intraocular lenses. 
Partly owing to activation resources, we 
have experienced no significant equipment 
problems and expect none. Enclosed is the 
surgery waiting list dated January 4, 1985. 

e. We have undertaken separate activities 
for fiscal year 1985 and fiscal year 1986. Sev- 
eral task forces are presently at work on 
fiscal year 1985 matters: the cost center for 
the home oxygen program has been as- 
signed to the Medical Service with a severe 
budgetary constraint and anticipated wait- 
ing lists in an attempt to control the until 
now uncontrollable home oxygen program 
expenditures; another task force is develop- 
ing a system of effective controls at the 
service chief level for sharing/non-sharing 
expenses, chiefly expensive diagnostic stud- 
ies and radiation therapy; another task 
force is looking at pharmacy cost control 
trying to save $100,000 in each of the last 
two quarters of FY 85 and looking hard at 
over the counter prescribing. In this area, 
physician restraint in writing prescriptions 
appears to be the most promising initiative. 
Chief, Surgical Service is being required to 
limit expensive surgical procedures despite 
their high DRG value in an effort to stay 
within his budget despite remarkable infla- 
tion in the cost of surgical hardware and 
supplies. A blue ribbon panel comprising of 
ACOS/Mental Health, Chief Nurse and As- 
sistant Chief, Surgical Service has been 
formed to advise the Supply Officer con- 
cerning the clinical aspects of expensive 
trends in equipment costs and usage. 

For FY 86 and beyond, the Director has 
pointed a high level ad hoc committee to 
review programs and FTE from a manage- 
ment and productivity viewpoint. It includes 
Chief of Staff; Associate Director; Assistant 
Director; Director of Management and Plan- 
ning; Chief Nursing Service; ACOS/Ambula- 
tory Care; Chief Fiscal Service; and Chief 
Personnel Service. Most of February, March 
and April will be devoted to individual meet- 
ings with service chiefs reviewing under-uti- 
lized or redundant programs and a reduc- 
tion may be expected. 
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From the MEDIPP point of view, clearly 
increased regionalization of expensive serv- 
ices is needed as well as attention to appro- 
priate outplacement to disimpact some of 
the long stay neuropsychiatric facilities. 
Certain decisions need to be made at the re- 
gional level concerning transplantation pro- 
grams or other expensive surgical activities, 
such as neurosurgical services and major 
joint replacements. 

In actuality, activities at VAMC Denver 
may not be as compromised as at some 
other stations owing to our activation re- 
sources, but that is chiefly a timely acci- 
dent. Even when the construction ends, we 
will be short of space, understaffed and un- 
derfunded to meet the ever-growing demand 
here. 

I hope that this has been somehow help- 
ful. 

Sincerely yours, 
Larry G. SEIDL, M.D., 
Chief of Staff. 
Enclosure. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, 
January 4, 1985. 
MEMORANDUM 
To Chief of Staff (11). 
From Chief of Surgery (112). 
Subject Surgical waiting list. 

As of January 5, 1985, the various sections 
of the Department of Surgery have waiting 
lists for surgical admissions as listed below. 
A waiting list patient is defined as one who 
cannot be scheduled for operation within 
the next two weeks. 

Podiatry, no report; plastic, 0; hand, no 
report; otolaryngology, 0; cardiac, 10. 

General surgery, 34; vascular surgery, 10; 
urology, 25; ophthalmology, 58; neurosur- 
gery, 0; orthopedic, 5. 

LAWRENCE W. NoRTON, M.D., 
Chief of Surgery.@ 


HARRIET HENRY: A PROMINENT 
MAINE JUDGE 


HON. JOHN R. McKERNAN, JR. 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mr. McKERNAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great honor that I take this op- 
portunity to pay tribute to an accom- 
plished public figure and pioneer, 
Judge Harriet P. Henry. When ap- 
pointed district judge in 1973, she 
became the first female judge in 
Maine’s long history. She has now set 
standards in the field and opened the 
doors for the four other female judges 
who now serve with her in Maine. 

An economics major at Smith Col- 
lege, her first job was in the Army’s 
Office of the Quartermaster General 
in Washington, DC, as an economic 
analyst. She later transferred to the 
National Security Agency, working as 
an intelligence analyst. It was while 
working there that Mrs. Henry decid- 
ed to take up law. She entered night 
school at George Washington Univer- 
sity, and got her degree in 3% years. 

Four years after marrying Merton 
Henry, a fellow law student and now a 
prominent attorney, the couple moved 
to Portland, ME, in 1958, and she 
became involved in community activi- 
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ties. As a volunteer, she contributed to 
the community through her efforts on 
the Maine Status of Women Commis- 
sion and as president of the Portland 
League of Women Voters. 

While involved in these organiza- 
tions, Henry also found time to author 
a four-volume report entitled “Maine 
Law Affecting Marine Resources,” a 
landmark survey of 50 State agencies 
related to or affecting marine re- 
sources, sponsored by the University 
of Maine and the National Science 
Foundation. Later, she chaired the 
Joint Action Commission on Universi- 
ty Goals and Directions for the Uni- 
versity of Maine at Portland-Gorham. 

In 1965, Mrs. Henry became a 
member of the Portland Housing Au- 
thority and, in 1973, became its chair- 
person. Later that year, Governor 
Curtis appointed her Maine’s first 
female judge. She is currently active 
in several judicial organizations, in- 
cluding the executive committee of 
the National Conference of Special 
Court Judges, where she serves as 
editor of its newsletter. 

There comes a time when old tradi- 
tions must make way for progress. 
Harriet Henry not only proved that a 
female could be a judge in Maine, but 
she showed that one’s gender is not in 
the least way a determinate factor for 
success in law or any other profession. 
I ask my colleagues to join me in com- 
mending Judge Henry for this and her 
many other noteworthy achieve- 
ments.e 


BIG BEAR LAKE CIVIC CENTER 
NOW A REALITY 


HON. JERRY LEWIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


è Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I appreciate the opportunity 
to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues a most philanthropic, honora- 
ble act. In the city of Big Bear Lake, a 
civic center will be built that will bene- 
fit all of the citizens of the region. Be- 
cause of the forward thinking and 
kindness of one man, a site for the 
center has been found. I would like to 
quote from an article written by Brian 
Anderson of Riverside, CA, that best 
tells the story: 

On October 1, 1985, the wishes of one man 
and the plans of the City of Big Bear Lake 
meet in fulfillment. That day, Milton W. 
Hofert turns over his Happy Hill Resort and 
Tamarack Lodge to his fellow citizens and 
long-time neighbors for use as the area’s 
Civic Center. 

The donation of the adjacent properties 
was planned over more than two years. In 
the spring of 1983, Mr. Hofert tendered his 
proposal to the Big Bear Lake City Council: 
He would sell the 12 acres adjoining High- 
way 18 on the west side of town—including 
all buildings comprising the historic resort 
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and former girls’ camp—for $60,000, to be 
refunded to the city once construction 
begins on the Civic Center. 

The city fathers, who had long been seek- 
ing a site suitable for a Civic Center and 
other public uses, responded heartily to the 
“one in a million” proposition. In a letter to 
Mr. Hofert, Mayor John C. Eminger and 
City Manager Robert L. Van Nort wrote, 
“The city will be forever indebted for your 
kind and generous offer for this property at 
a most reasonable price.” 

After an independent firm estimated the 
value of the grounds and structures in 
excess of $1.5 million, and after the City 
Council debated the merits of situating the 
Civic Center two miles west of Big Bear 
Lake’s commercial center, the Council af- 
firmed the sale in a November, 1984 vote. 

... Mr. Hofert seeks to give something 
back to Bear Valley and its people who 
made him so happy and welcome there. In 
transferring his property to the city, he also 
recognizes that placing the Civic Center 
away from the well-developed town center 
and eastern half provides a low traffic, low 
density alternative for residents to congre- 
gate—and that the location may help swing 
attention back to one of Big Bear’s earliest 
settlements... 

The agreement with Mr. Hofert allows the 
City of Big Bear Lake to use the land and 
structures for a museum and historic center, 
animal park, performing arts center, public 
recreation facilities, parks and recreation of- 
fices, senior citizens center and open space 
for public recreation. 

In 1909, the site and the adjacent Mill 
Creek marked the end of the road now 
called Highway 18. Today, it marks the be- 
ginning of another road taken by the City 
of Big Bear Lake. 


Mr. Speaker, once again I am filled 
with pride by the generosity and sense 
of community demonstrated by the 
citizens that I represent. Our Nation is 
great because of people like Milton 
Hofert and his neighbors, and we here 
in Washington can be humbled by 
their selfless acts and admirable ambi- 
tions. I ask you and my colleagues to 
join with me in expressing our thanks 
to Mr. Hofert, and our hopes that we 
can all learn from his example.@ 


RESTORING CIVIL RIGHTS 
HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


è Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last year’s Grove City deci- 
sion of the U.S. Supreme Court severe- 
ly damaged the major civil rights laws, 
designed to ensure fair treatment to 
women, the handicapped, older Ameri- 
cans, and minority Americans. 

The New York Times editorial of 
Sunday, June 2, points out that the 
House Judiciary Committee’s bill 
“clarifies Congress’ intent for all the 
laws”. 

Last year the House supported such 
a bill by a majority of 3 to 1. The New 
York Times urges a similar approval in 
1985. 
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[From the New York Times, June 2, 1985] 
RESTORING CIVIL RIGHTS 

Should a school or hospital be free to dis- 
criminate in hiring for, say, its cafeteria, 
while it accepts Federal funds to build a 
new department? Overwhelming majorities 
in Congress believe not and were dismayed 
last year when the Supreme Court nar- 
rowed the scope of anti-discrimination laws 
to permit such devious bookkeeping. 

The House voted 3 to 1 last year to make 
clear that any Federal subsidy requires fair 
hiring in all parts of the benefiting institu- 
tion. Senate supporters broke a filibuster by 
a vote of 92 to 4, yet die-hard opponents 
managed to run out the clock as Congress 
adjourned. Now the bill is back, still widely 
supported. It deserves quick passage despite 
the nitpicking of some legislators and the 
Administration. 

The problem arose in the case of Grove 
City College in Pennsylvania, during which 
the Justice Department persuaded the 
Court to narrowly construe the 1972 law 
against sex discrimination in higher educa- 
tion. The Court said a college getting Feder- 
al funds for student aid could still ignore 
the Federal law in its sports or chemistry 
departments. As William Bradford Reyn- 
olds, the head of the Civil Rights Division, 
was quick to point out, the Court’s language 
logically would curtail similar laws protect- 
ing the handicapped and older Americans. It 
could even limit the landmark 1964 law pro- 
hibiting racial discrimination by recipients 
of Federal funds. 

A coalition then formed to guarantee the 
full force of all four laws. For technical rea- 
sons, it could not be accomplished in simple 
language. Seizing every ambiguity, Mr. 
Reynolds and other resisters argued that 
the new bill, contrary to its clear intent, 
would vastly expand civil rights guarantees 
and Government intrusion in private insti- 
tutions. 

Mr. Reynolds persists in refusing to ac- 
knowledge the bill’s modest goal of restora- 
tion, even though its supporters have 
fought off all amendments to either enlarge 
or restrict previously recognized rights. He 
contends Congress need only amend the dis- 
crimination laws that affect education, as 
urged by the Senate majority leader, Bob 
Dole, and 14 other Republicans. But that 
would leave the other rights laws exposed to 
Mr. Reynolds’s cramped interpretation. 

Fortunately, 48 other senators support 
the bill recently produced by the House Ju- 
diciary Committee, which clarifies Con- 
gress’s intent for all the laws. It’s time to 
wind up this wasteful re-enactment of civil 
rights battles decided long ago.e@ 


THE BICENTENNIAL OF EAST- 
HAMPTON, MA, JUNE 17, 1985 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the coming 
celebration of the bicentennial of the 
incorporation of the town of East- 
hampton, MA, on June 1, 1985. What 
began as a small settlement of coura- 
geous men and women at the foot of 
Mount Tom in the second half of the 
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17th century has become a rich and vi- 
brant community which has contribut- 
ec greatly to the prosperity of the 
Connecticut River Valley, the First 
Congressional District, the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts and the 
Nation. 

Easthampton’s first settler, John 
Webb, purchased land from the Indi- 
ans in a place then called Pascommuck 
in 1664 and built the town’s first resi- 
dence. Other settlers arrived in 1669, 
settlers who, 5 years later were sub- 
jected to a vicious attack by maraud- 
ing Indians who burned the homes of 
38 people, killed 19 and carried the 
rest off as captives. The lives of the 
town residents who followed were no 
less difficult, each family consumed by 
the back breaking labor of clearing 
land for settlements, building homes, 
and surviving through harsh winters. 

Joseph Bartlett, who came to the 
area in 1725, constructed one of the 
first buildings near today’s center of 
town, high on the banks of the 
Munhan River. The town’s industry 
began with the establishment of a saw 
mill near the town center, and then a 
corn mill and a fulling mill further 
downstream. These few small mills 
provided the services necessary to 
maintain the town’s residents and es- 
tablish the possibility of future com- 
merce to support the new community’s 
later generations. 

As the community grew, so did the 
number of children needing formal 
education, leading to the founding of 
the settlement’s first school in 1739. In 
spite of the many hardships the 
townspeople faced and the uncertainty 
fueled by the Revolution, the town 
was incorporated as a separate district 
on June 17, 1785. 

In 1789, the first member of one of 
the most important families in the 
town’s history arrived to become the 
town’s first minister. According to 
town records, Rev. Payson Williston 
came on horseback from Connecticut 
“with sermons in his saddlebags, a 
cheery though solemn smile on his 
face,” His son Samuel founded Willis- 
ton Academy, now known as Williston- 
Northampton School, in 1841. The 
school was established to provide 
sound secondary education to area 
boys, and has continued that tradition 
and more, consolidating with the 
Northampton School for Girls on the 
lovely Easthampton campus in the 
early 1970’s. The high standards set by 
the school’s founders have continued 
to be followed and the school holds a 
prominent position among New Eng- 
land’s and America’s fine preparatory 
schools. 

Williston Academy was not the only 
contribution that the Williston family 
made to the town—they also har- 
nessed many of the town’s natural re- 
sources to industrialize the downtown 
area, making the town a vibrant mill 
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community. Samuel Williston’s wife 
Emily began their first business, en- 
listing the aid of her neighbors to 
make the special cloth-covered buttons 
that were only available in New York. 
With the help of an area family, a 
button-covering machine was invented 
and built. In 1847, Williston dammed 
Broad Brook, built a button mill, and 
began the town’s industrial revolution. 
Within the next 20 years, mills were 
opened to manufacture suspended 
webbing, elastic fabric, vulcanized 
rubber products, cotton yarn, twine 
and batting and many other products. 

With these strong foundations of in- 
dustry, education, religion, and gov- 
ernment set in the town’s early years, 
the community continued to grow. In 
subsequent years, the townspeople 
welcome large numbers of European 
and Canadian immigrants who were 
attracted to the town by its charm, in- 
dustry, and people. 

Easthampton continues to thrive to 
this day—a real tribute to the strength 
and stability of its founding families, 
many of the descendants of whom are 
planning the town’s 10-day bicenten- 
nial celebration. Included in the plans 
are concerts in the town’s beautiful 
parks, contests for fishing, pie baking, 
and beard growing, dances, historical 
walks, fireworks, a parade, and even 
the production of a play about the 
town’s history written and directed by 
a Williston teacher. 

Like so many other New England 
towns, Easthampton has been built on 
the hopes, ingenuity, and hard work of 
its people. As they join together to cel- 
ebrate 200 years of prosperity, commu- 
nity, and harmony, I salute them on 
the contributions they have made to 
sustain this model town.e 


DR. TAYLOR G. WANG, SPACE- 
LAB 3 PAYLOAD SPECIALIST 


HON. CARLOS J. MOORHEAD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


è Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, 
today, June 4, 1985, Dr. Taylor G. 
Wang of Glendale, CA, is being hon- 
ored by his hometown for being the 
first civil scientist to conduct his own 
experiments in the vast, weightless en- 
virons of space. 

In every sense of the phrase, Dr. 
Wang is a space pioneer. He is the first 
nonmilitary scientist to step beyond 
the constraining bonds of Earth to 
test his own revolutionary theories of 
fluid mechanics. He moved out from 
under the heavy mantel of gravity 
aboard the space shuttle Challenger to 
work in an atmosphere where weight 
and mass are as free to float as the 
imagination. In this unique lab, the 
scholar/adventurer trailblazed in the 
arcane field of drop dynamics. 
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Dr. Wang is a constituent of mine 
and a distinguished senior scientist at 
Caltech’s Jet Propulsion Laboratory, 
where he is the program manager of 
materials processing in space. As a 
member of the April 29 Challenger 
crew, he tested the acoustic levitation 
and manipulation chamber for the 
drop dynamics module [DDM]. The 
DDM is a devise invented in part by 
Dr. Wang and his JPL associates, Drs. 
Daniel Ellerman and Eugene H. Trinh, 
engineer Donald McFarland and sys- 
tems analyst Arvid Croonquist. It is 
designed to test the behavior of liquids 
in space. 

Dr. Wang's history-making experi- 
ments were termed a great success. 
Coming out of the oldest environment, 
his new discoveries are likely to lead to 
the development of innovative materi- 
als for both scientific and industrial 
application. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the courage, 
discipline, and intelligence of Dr. 
Wang, we all stand to benefit; because 
of the efforts and heroics of men like 
Dr. Wang, America is preeminent in 
space and space exploration; because 
of Dr. Wang and his colleagues, space 
awareness has become one of our Na- 
tion’s greatest successes and one of 
our greatest hopes for a productive 
and secure future. 

It is an honor for me to join with 
the city of Glendale in paying tribute 
to Dr. Taylor Wang, a patriot, scholar, 
adventurer, spaceman, and now com- 
munity hero.e@ 


A TRIBUTE TO MR. GREGORY 
JAMES WEISMAN 


HON. CHARLES E. SCHUMER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


è Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take a moment to praise 
the fine achievements of Mr. Gregory 
James Weisman, a young man from 
my district who will enter the U.S. 
Naval Academy this summer. Gregory 
is a recent graduate from Brooklyn 
Technical High School, and a resident 
of Starrett City. He exemplifies the 
spirit and leadership qualities that will 
be important for ensuring the future 
of our Nation’s Armed Forces. 

I am sincerely pleased that Gregory 
James Weisman has been accepted to 
the U.S. Naval Academy as he was one 
of many qualfied applicants who ap- 
plied for admission. It was certainly an 
honor to nominate Gregory for a place 
in the class of 1989, and I know that 
the people of the 10th Congressional 
District share my pride in Gregory’s 
achievement. We wish him well as he 
begins his formal education and mili- 
tary training in Annapolis.e 
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ARMED SERVICES WEEK COM- 
MEMORATED BY OOLTEWAH 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


HON. MARILYN LLOYD 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


è Mrs. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, May 10, it was my pleasure to 
be among the participants in 
Ooltewah Elementary School's annual 
parade to commemorate Armed Serv- 
ices Week. The entire student body 
and faculty of Ooltewah Elementary 
School, past and present members of 
the armed services, the Ooltewah 
High School Band and ROTC unit 
along with numerous civic leaders in- 
cluding myself marched in observance 
of Armed Services Week. 

The parade marked the end of a 
week of programs and festivities aimed 
at recalling the great history of our 
Nation, our debt to the armed services 
of all generations, and our responsibil- 
ities as citizens of all ages to our 
Nation. The children donated a week’s 
worth of hard effort raising money 
through their programs to contribute 
to the refurbishment of the Statue of 
Liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, I’m proud to be the 
representative of a group of young 
people who realize and take it upon 
themselves to work toward the better- 
ment of our country. This patriotic 
event mirrored the heart of American 
patriotism that all citizens could do 
well to follow. 

Following a prime example is exact- 
ly what these children have done. The 
school’s principal, Mr. William Elsea, 
is certainly to be commended for his 
supreme leadership. He is a true patri- 
otic role model that his students re- 
spect and love. I am grateful for the 
partriotism displayed on this occasion 
and I am especially grateful for Bill 
Elsea, a man who in this day and age 
instills pride in our American herit- 
age.@ 


THE POLISH LEGION OF AMERI- 
CAN VETERANS AND THE 
POLISH ARMY VETERANS OB- 
SERVE MEMORIAL DAY 


HON. GEORGE C. WORTLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mr. WORTLEY. Mr. Speaker, since 
the early days of our Nation’s Revolu- 
tion, the sons of Poland have stead- 
fastly exemplified a dedication to their 
love of their adopted country and to 
the defense of freedom. 

Today, this dedication is as strong as 
ever. 
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To illustrate this, I wish to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues the in- 
spiring Memorial Day observance that 
I was privileged to participate in last 
Thursday, May 30, in Syracuse. 

This annual commemoration, under 
the auspices of the Polish Legion of 
American Veterans, Post 14, and the 
Polish Army Veterans of Syracuse, is 
especially meaningful because of the 
year-round deeds of these veterans 
who have volunteered over 28,000 
hours at the Veterans’ Administration 
Medical Center in New York State’s 
27th Congressional District. 

So, while the Polish Legion and the 
Polish Army Veterans faithfully 
honor fallen comrades and all those 
who have served America in uniform 
each May 30, they also, throughout 
the year, tend the disabled veterans 
who made sacrifices for the preserva- 
tion of freedom and the blessing of 
peace. 

Most appropriately, last Thursday’s 
observance began with mass said by 
Msgr. Adolph Kantor at Sacred Heart 
Church. We have much to be thankful 
for, the brave who have served, and 
the men and women in our armed 
services who maintain the watch, and 
the peace we enjoy. 

The mass was followed by services at 
the Soldier’s Monument in Pulaski 
Park and at the Sacred Heart Ceme- 
tery where, with the help of Boy 
Scouts, 50 dozen American flags were 
posted as well as the banner that had 


been flown over our Capitol. 

To the moving address by Council- 
man Edward Nowakowski, I had the 
honor of adding my own remarks and 
participating in the laying of wreaths 
in memory of those who gave their 
lives for America. 


Among the notables who graced 
these solemn ceremonies were Casimir 
Chorazy, past national commander of 
the Polish Legion of American Veter- 
ans; his wife, Mrs. Florence Chorazy, 
president of the Polish Legion’s 
Women’s Auxiliary; Cmdr. Raymond 
Oleynik; Mrs. Nellie Zajac, the oldest 
surviving member of the Polish Legion 
Auxiliary; Mrs. Harriet Andrezewski, 
past State president of the auxiliary; 
and Mrs. Antonette Nowicki, the 
widow of Frank Nowicki, who headed 
the Legion’s Fathers’ Club and who 
was the moving force in the fund cam- 
paign to erect the Soldier’s Monu- 
ment. 

Firing squad duties were performed 
by Stanley Pietrowicz, James Jennis, 
and Arthur Kempinski. 

The master of ceremonies for these 
never-to-be-forgotten services was my 
friend, Casimir Chorazy. Because of 
his thoughtfulness to invite me to 
attend the 1985 Memorial Day serv- 
ices, I shall always be grateful.e 
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TRIBUTE TO REV. MSGR. JOHN 
F. HARRINGTON 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
commend and honor one of our most 
distinguished constituents, Rev. Msgr. 
John F. Harrington, who was ordained 
to the priesthood on July 7, 1935. On 
this occasion of his 50th anniversary 
of his ordination, I want to share this 
monumentous event with my col- 
leagues. 

Monsignor Harrington, originally of 
Holyoke, MA, has had a rich and ful- 
filling 50-year career. After his ordina- 
tion at Sacred Heart Church in Hol- 
yoke, he was sent to Rome for 2 years 
where he studied canon law and has 
long been considered by his colleagues 
to be a learned scholar in this area. As 
a doctor in canon law and a linguist, 
he has earned the respect and admira- 
tion of his peers. 

My constituents have been the real 
beneficiaries of the monsignor’s many 
God-given talents and I am happy to 
report that he has brought an unself- 
ish dedication and devotion to each as- 
signment. In addition to serving as 
chancellor of the Diocese of Spring- 
field for approximately 25 years, he is 
now the chairman of the diocese per- 
sonnel committee which has allowed 
him to become’ involved in many 
priestly assignments throughout the 
diocese. Since 1971, monsignor has 
been the pastor of the Holy Cross 
Church in Holyoke where he has also 
been the director of the propogation 
of the faith. 

It will interest my colleagues to 
know that the Harrington family have 
three vocations to its credit. I am sure 
that the monsignor’s parents have 
been extremely proud of their chil- 
dren who have shown a strong faith 
and commitment to serve God their 
fellow man. When parents have three 
children enter the religious life, there 
can only be a special place in heaven 
awaiting the Harrington family. Mon- 
signor’s brother, Timothy is Bishop of 
Worcester and sister Nora is a sister of 
the St. Joseph Order and vice presi- 
dent of Elms College in Chicopee. 

Mr. Speaker, the devotion of this 
man to God and his parishioners is 
truly astonishing and worthy of recog- 
nition. Throughout his priesthood, 
Monsignor Harrington has maintained 
a sense of humor, yet remained a quiet 
and humble man and always ready to 
help those who are in need. It is now 
time for those of us who have benefit- 
ed from his warm and giving ways to 
offer our many thanks and sincere 
gratitude.e 
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A TRIBUTE TO TOM McAVOY 


HON. NORMAN F. LENT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


è Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, there are 
few professions which play a more im- 
portant and lasting role in shaping our 
Nation’s leaders, great thinkers, and 
writers than the teaching profession. 
Teachers educate our children in the 
basic, but essential, skills of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. An educated 
electorate is critical to the functioning 
of our democratic system of American 
Government. Teachers perform an 
equally valuable service by guiding 
America’s youth to become responsible 
citizens and active members of the 
community. 

At this time, I would like to recog- 
nize an individual who has made out- 
standing contributions to the field of 
education. That individual is Mr. Tom 
McAvoy, who is retiring from the 
Farmingdale, NY, School District 
after 21 years of dedicated service. 

Mr. McAvoy began his career in the 
Long Beach, NY, schools where he 
taught for 10 years. His long and dis- 
tinguished career with the Farming- 
dale public schools included positions 
as guidance counselor, assistant princi- 
pal, and principal. Mr. McAvoy was 
also coordinator of the Drug and Alco- 
hol Abuse Intervention Program 
which has helped many young people 
overcome the terrible and frightening 
addiction to drugs and alcohol and 
find a new beginning in their lives. 

Tom McAvoy has earned the respect 
and admiration of many for his com- 
mitment to excellence in education 
and his dedication to the students and 
their families. 

On June 14, Mr. McAvoy will be 
honored at a retirement party. I'd like 
to join his many friends and col- 
leagues on this memorable occasion in 
extending my heartfelt appreciation 
for his remarkable contributions to 
teaching and to the entire community, 
and I offer my warmest wishes for 
health and happiness in the years 
ahead.e@ 


ROMULUS JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL BAND PROGRAM RE- 
CEIVES HIGH HONORS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to call your attention 
to the recent accomplishments of the 
Romulus Junior High School Concert 
and Symphonic Bands. Romulus 
Junior High School is located in the 
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15th District of Michigan, which I rep- 
resent. 

Both the Romulus Concert and 
Symphonic Bands performed at the 
State Band Festival on May 4 and re- 
ceived first division superior ratings. 
The concert band was in the class “C” 
Junior high band category and the 
symphonic band was in the class “A” 
junior high school band classification. 

Earlier, on March 16, the Romulus 
groups received first division ratings at 
the District Band Festival held at the 
Romulus Senior High School. This 
qualified the young musicians for the 
State Festival. 

The bands were graded by three 
judges in the prepared music section, 
which includes a required composition, 
a march and a selected number, and 
then by another judge in the sight 
reading section, where two numbers 
are performed without practice. The 
State Band Festival is administered by 
the Michigan School Band and Or- 
chestra Association. 

The Romulus Junior High School 
Band program, under the leadership 
of band director Richard Kruse, was 
one of only six junior high schools in 
the State of Michigan out of 624 to 
have two groups earn the coveted first 
division rating at the State Festival. 
The individual judges ratings for both 
the concert and symphonic band were 
the highest in Michigan in 1985. The 
symphonic band received all first divi- 
sion ratings from the four judges at 
the Festival, thus becoming only one 
of three class “A” junior high school 
bands to achieve this goal. 

The Romulus Junior High School 
bands have achieved these high per- 
formance goals because of the con- 
cern, sacrifice, and outstanding sup- 
port from the Romulus Board of Edu- 
cation. These members are: Daniel R. 
Bales, president; Kenneth E. Berlinn, 
vice president; Sandra F. Langley, sec- 
retary; Jo Ann Marvicsin, treasurer; 
Mary King, trustee; Edward Wilker- 
son, trustee; and Pat Patterson, trust- 
ee. 
The bands have also received the 
help and special support provided by 
superintendent Dr. William Bedell. 
Additional encouragement and exper- 
tise has been forthcoming from Dr. 
Terrel LeCesne, assistant superintend- 
ent for administrative services; Joel 
Carr, business manager; Nick Tottis 
principal; and William McDonald, as- 
sistant principal. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to take this op- 
portunity to express my congratula- 
tions to the Romulus community and 
to these fine bands. The members of 
these bands who performed at the 
State Festival and who have made us 
all so proud are: 

CONCERT BAND 

Flute: Jennifer Samples, Belinda Scott, 
Terry Smith, Amy Grube, Heather Spara- 
gowski, Jennifer Crutchfield, Angie Beckett, 
Shelly Kopchia, Mary King and Terri Rea. 
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Clarinet: Laura Robbins, Andre Peters, 
Yvonne Kenner, Shane Paszkowski, Amie 
Harriff, Michelle Kushner, Nicole Thomas, 
Veronica Marusak and Leslie Vance. 

Bass Clarinet: Mike Hanson and Yolanda 
Marion. 

Alto Sax: Beccy Szente, Stephanie Kenne- 
dy, Christina Inch, Mary Trent and Sandy 
Jones. 

Baritone Sax: Garth Hixon. 

Cornet: Sandy Kushner, Carrie Corpe, Ed 
Wilkerson, Todd Pollard, Michelle Farhat, 
Kelly Miller, Billy Hudson, Bradley Conrad, 
Thomas Patterson, Christine Paton and 
Scott Boger. 

French Horn: Billy Lincoln. 

Trombone: Ginger Barley, Nancy Budnik, 
Jeff Martinez and Jeff VanAmeyde. 

Baritone: Donna Mitchell, Chris Braxton 
and Joel McClure. 

Tuba: John Bizalik and Matthew MclIn- 
tosh. 

Percussion: Mark Gonzales, Shawn 
Shelby, Pat Kortas, Deanna Deague, Lanise 
Parker and Michelle Gaffka. 

SYMPHONIC BAND 


Flute: Lisa Kreutzer, Michelle Duprey, 
Jennifer Stump, Susan Hamel, Cina Jack- 
son, Christine Fortune, Laura Wasvary, 
Mary Kathleen Metro, Juan Rivera, Kim 
Picciano and Lynnette Cain. 

Oboe: Wendy Mezza. 

Bassoon: Anita Wood. 

Clarinet: Amy McDonald, Debbie 
Graham, Krystal Brown, Sharon Panek, 
Elizabeth Jones, Amran Mukarran, Becky 
Bales, Denice Miller, Tonya Tompkins, Car- 
issa Steele, Pam King, Jerry Warren and 
Charlene Clelland: 

Alto Clarinet: Charlotte Wallen. 

Bass Clarinet: Tonya Rutledge. 

Alto Saxophone; Elizabeth Bergman, 
Sherry Coffey, Alice Ozog and Christine 
Martell. 

Baritone Sax: Joe Callockio. 

Cornet: Laurie Stewart, Mark Wehrmeis- 
ter, Roberto Austria, Jennifer Tabbs, Chad 
Blackburn Mark Hoinka, Matthew Felice, 
Vincent Winer, Laurie Berlinn; Harold 
Gregory, Billy Ferguson, Dominic Parise 
and Kevin Vichinsky. 

French Horn: Wendy King, Rochelle 
Brooks, Lisa Roy, Marc McAlister and Amy 
Ursiny. 

Trombone: Terrie Kerekes, Julie Rose, 
Rhonda Payne, Bruce White and Donald 
Pochmara. 

Baritone: David Dudley, Tony Alongi and 
David Ditsch. 

Tuba: Dasain Coleman, Barbara Ferfuson, 
Kim Aggison and Lisa Molenda. 

Percussion: Joe Long, Doug Allen, Gary 
Hardt, Mike Maul, Mikki DiBenedetto and 
Chris Jones. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 
HON. J.J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
insert, into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, a copy of a resolution passed 
by the city council of the city of West 
Lake Hills, in my district, regarding 
the Garcia versus San Antonio Mass 
Transit Authority Supreme Court 
case. I want to insert this resolution at 
the request of the city council and 
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mayor of West Lake Hills. The matter 
involved is of great concern to many 
counties and cities, particularly the 
small cities or rural areas of my dis- 
trict. 


RESOLUTION 1985-5-1 


Whereas, In 1974 the United States Con- 
gress extended the application of the feder- 
al Fair Labor Standards Act to the 50 states 
and their political subdivisions; and 

Whereas, The United States Supreme 
Court two years later invalidated that 
action for most purposes, holding that the 
Congress had no power to enforce overtime 
and minimum wage provisions against states 
in areas of traditional governmental func- 
tions (National League of Cities v. Usery, 
426 U.S. 833 (1976)); and 

Whereas, On February 19, 1985, however, 
the court overruled its earlier opinion, find- 
ing the distinctions created by that opinion 
to be unworkable while commenting that 
the states and their political subdivisions, if 
dissatisfied with the courts new opinion, 
could encourage the Congress to modify the 
law (Garcia v. San Antonio Mass Transit 
Authority, 53 LW 4135 (1985)); and 

Whereas, The effect of the Garcia deci- 
sion has been to make all state agencies and 
political subdivisions subject to the law im- 
mediately, without time to prepare for the 
transition; and 

Whereas, The resulting fiscal impact on 
Texas state and local governments could be 
significant; overtime requirements for state 
and local governments could be particularly 
burdensome, since the federal law requires 
time and one-half payment for hours that 
were previously compensated by equivalent 
time off; and 

Whereas, The City of West Lake Hills has 
for many years provided an equitable com- 
pensatory time system for City employees 
who work overtime and many City employ- 
ees prefer that system of compensation to 
the one that is now to be required; and 

Whereas, The federal law, as character- 
ized by the Supreme Court in 1976, is an in- 
terference “with the integral governmental 
functions” of state and local governments to 
such a degree as to ‘impair the States’ abili- 
ty to function effectively in a federal 
system”, and 

Whereas, It results in substantially in- 
creased costs in a time of limited revenue, 
weakens the delivery of public services to 
the citizens of West Lake Hills, and penal- 
izes the City for choosing to hire govern- 
mental employees on terms that are differ- 
ent from, but not necessarily less beneficial 
than, those sought by the Congress; and 

Whereas, This imposition is especially 
ironie, given that the United States Con- 
gress is itself exempt from the law: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the City Council of the 
City of West Lake Hills hereby request the 
United States Congress to exempt state and 
local governmental employees from the fed- 
eral Fair Labor Standards Act; and 

That the City Council of the City of West 
Lake Hills hereby request the Secretary of 
Labor, while we attempt to influence the 
Congress to amend the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, to work with the representatives 
of the National League of Cities, the Texas 
Municipal league and other public interest 
groups to provide administrative relief 
under the Department of Labor’s regulatory 
authority to develop rules which provide 
some flexibility for key governmental oper- 
ations such as fire, police; and 
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That the City Secretary forward official 
copies of this resolution to the President of 
the United States, to the President of the 
Senate and Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States Congress, to 
the Secretary of Labor, and to each member 
of the Texas delegation to the Congress, 
with the request that it be entered in the 
Congressional Record as a memorial to the 
Congress of the United States of America.e 


SENATOR TOM EAGLETON RE- 
CEIVES HARRY S. TRUMAN 
PUBLIC SERVICE AWARD 


HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, my 
dear friend and colleague from Mis- 
souri, Senator Tom EAGLETON, recently 
received the prestigious Harry S. 
Truman Public Service Award at the 
Truman Library in Independence, MO. 
I wish to share the following thought 
provoking speech with the members of 
this House, which he delivered at the 
award ceremony at the Truman Li- 
brary on May 10: 

[From the Kansas City Star, May 26, 1985] 


TRUMAN RISKED POLITICAL FUTURE WITH 
CīvIL RIGHTS STAND 


(The following is taken from a speech given 
by Sen. Tom Eagleton when he received 
the Harry S. Truman Public Service 
Award at the Truman Library earlier this 
month.) 


To study history is to subject the lives of 
the great world players to microscopic in- 
spection and analysis. But the price a great 
man pays for his place in history is also 
great. His official conduct and his far-reach- 
ing decisions are never left unstudied, even 
after he is departed. This is the case with 
Harry S. Truman of Independence, the 33rd 
president of the United States. 

Eleven distinguished individuals have re- 
ceived the Harry S. Truman Public Service 
Award in past years. I have attended nine of 
those memorable ceremonies. I listened with 
pleasure as many speakers addressed Presi- 
dent Truman's undeniable and remarkable 
leadership in foreign affairs and policy- 
making for international peace. 

One memorable speech—Mrs. Coretta 
Scott King’s in 1983—dealt with Harry Tru- 
man’s tremendous contribution toward 
guaranteeing civil rights for America’s black 
people. I, too, wish to pursue the theme of 
civil rights, because I deem it the field in 
which that Truman conscience and person- 
ality, that Truman courage and basis sense 
of fair play had the most telling, penetrat- 
ing and lasting historical impact. 

It is impossible to appreciate the Truman 
contribution to civil rights without recalling 
the political climate of his time. No presi- 
dent before or since faced a more fearsome 
array of challenges than befell Harry 
Truman in the closing days of World War 
II. His was a presidency dogged by contro- 
versy, embattled on all sides, and forever 
shadowed by comparison with the fallen 
and deeply revered FDR. 

As his political fortunes sank deeper and 
deeper in the polls, the very last thing Mr. 
‘Truman needed was to stir up a storm over 
civil rights with the risk of dividing his own 
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party. A more calculating politician, but a 
lesser man, might have shrunk from the 
challenge. 

Think back, too, to the social climate of 
1945 when Harry Truman became president. 
The status of civil rights in this country 
was, to put it mildly, deplorable. Blacks 
were segregated in every facet of American 
life: education, housing, public facilities, em- 
ployment, military service. You name the 
area and America was distinctly separate 
and distinctly unequal. We were the Amer- 
ica of Jim Crow and malign neglect. 

In St. Louis, as I grew up in the 1930s and 
1940s, segregation was a totally accepted 
and accustomed way of life. Public swim- 
ming pools were segregated. Restrictive cov- 
enants were commonplace in deeds and 
property. In Sportsman’s Park, one area was 
assigned to blacks—the right field pavilion— 
and blacks were not permitted elsewhere in 
the park. 

When Satchel Paige pitched in St. Louis, 
he pitched in the Negro American League 
before a virtually all-black crowd. When 
Jackie Robinson played his first game for 
the Brooklyn Dodgers in St. Louis in May, 
1947, blacks were still segregated to the 
right field pavilion. Enos Slaughter, per- 
haps the most popular player in St. Louis, 
threatened not to take the field for the Car- 
dinals with Robinson in the opposing 
lineup. 

Only a ringing statement by National 
League President Ford Frick prevented a 
players strike. Even so, Robinson was 
mocked, ridiculed, spiked, and spat upon 
whenever he played the St. Louis Cardinals 
in that season of anguish and advancement. 

Why? Missouri is a border state with a 
legacy of tensions arising out of the Civil 
War and Reconstruction. Yet out of such an 
apparently unpromising heritage came the 
man who, more than any president since 
Abraham Lincoln, changed America from a 
land of racial isolation and rank discrimina- 
tion to a country of equal access and equal 
opportunity. 1948 was not the first time 
Harry Truman risked his political future for 
what he believed was right. 

Listen to a younger Harry Truman in 1940 
speaking in Sedalia, Mo. (certainly no 
hotbed of liberalism then or now) at a time 
he was fighting for his political life in the 
famous Truman-Stark-Milligan senatorial 
primary. 

“I believe in the brotherhood of man, not 
merely the brotherhood of white men but 
the brotherhood of all men before law. 

“I believe in the Constitution and the Dec- 
laration of Independence. In giving Negroes 
the rights which are theirs, we are only 
acting in accord with our own ideals of a 
true democracy. 

“If any class or race can be permanently 
set apart from, or pushed down below the 
rest in political and civil rights, so may any 
other class or race when it shall incur the 
displeasure of its more powerful associates, 
and we may say farewell to the principles on 
which we count our safety. 

“In the years past, lynching and mob vio- 
lence, lack of schools and countless other 
unfair conditions hastened the progress of 
the Negro from the country to the city. In 
these centers the Negroes never had much 
chance in regard to work or anything else. 
By and large they went to work mainly as 
unskilled laborers and domestic servants. 

“They have been forced to live in segre- 
gated slums, neglected by the authorities. 
Negroes have been preyed upon by all types 
of exploiters from the installment salesmen 
of clothing, pianos, and furniture to the 
vendors of vice. 
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“The majority of our Negro people find 
cold comfort in shanties and tenements. 
Surely, as free men, they are entitled to 
something better than this.... It is our 
duty to see that Negroes in our locality have 
increased opportunity to exercise their 
privilege as free men. .. .” 

What moved a man with basically a small- 
town orientation to hold such views? The 
answer is Mr. Truman's profound sense of 
fairness. As I read the Truman record, he 
had one fundamental test he applied to 
public decision-making: Is it fair? I think 
that is the test he applied to civil rights. 
Harry Truman was no flaming crusader. He 
was first, last, and always a just man who 
knew in his heart and mind that blacks in 
America were not treated fairly. 

On Jan. 15, 1947, he launched the historic 
President’s Commission on Civil Rights with 
these words: 

“This country could very easily be faced 
with a situation similar to the one with 
which it was faced in 1922. That date was 
impressed on my mind because in 1922 I was 
running for my first elective office—county 
judge of Jackson County—and there was an 
organization in that county that met on 
hills and burned crosses and worked behind 
sheets. There is a tendency in this country 
for that situation to develop again unless we 
do something tangible to prevent it.” 

Later, on June 29, 1947, he said this to a 
meeting of the NAACP at the Lincoln Me- 
morial: 

“We cannot be content with a civil liber- 
ties program which emphasizes only the 
need of protection against the possibility of 
tyranny by the government. 

“We must keep moving forward with new 
concepts of civil rights . . . The extension of 
civil rights today means not protection of 
the people against the government, but pro- 
tection of the people by the government. 

“We must make the federal government a 
friendly, vigilant defender of the rights and 
equalities of all Americans. And again I 
mean all Americans.” 

And when the commission came in with 
its historic report—a landmark civil rights 
document entitled “To Secure These 
Rights’’—President Truman gave the report 
his blessing knowing full well it might fur- 
ther split an already splintered Democratic 
Party. 

Henry Wallace had already indicated he 
was going to run for president and split off 
the Democratic far left. Now, by espousing a 
civil rights cause, Mr. Truman knew that he 
was putting his candidacy in grave peril in 
the Deep South. Yet he did it because it was 
the fair thing to do, the right thing to do. 

Mr. Truman later described it this way: 

“When 1948 was coming along, they said 
that if I didn’t let up with my asking for a 
Fair Employment Practice Commission and 
asking for a permanent commission on civil 
rights and things of that kind, why, some of 
the Southerners would walk out. 

“I said if that happened, it would be a 
pity, but I had no intention of running on a 
watered-down platform that said one thing 
and meant another. And the platform I did 
run on and was elected on went straight 
down the line on civil rights. 

“People said I ought to pussyfoot around, 
that I shouldn’t say anything that would 
lose the Wallace vote and nothing that 
would lose the Southern vote. 

“But I didn’t pay any attention to that. I 
said what I thought had to be said. You 
can’t divide the country up into sections and 
have one rule for one section and one rule 
for another, and you can’t encourage peo- 
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ple’s prejudices. You have to appeal to peo- 
ple’s best instincts, not their worst ones. 
You may win an election or so by doing the 
other, but it does a lot of harm to the coun- 
try.” 

Every Democratic president following 
President Truman and three Republican 
successors (Eisenhower, Nixon and Ford) 
have followed the civil rights precepts of 
Harry Truman. His beliefs, his fundamental 
sense of fair play, have become the inviola- 
ble bipartisan conscience of America. 

This, to me, is the greatest of the innu- 
merable Truman legacies of America Today, 
when the commitment to fairness and to 
equal rights and opportunities for all Amer- 
ica is again being tested, Mr. Truman’s ex- 
ample stands as an inspiration to us all, Let 
us never forget his unshakeable, unswerving 
call to action—“‘to secure these rights.” @ 


UNDERMINING APARTHEID IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


HON. JACK FIELDS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, to date, 
some 21 bills have been introduced in 
Congress concerning South Africa. A 
majority of these bills, including the 
one which we are considering today, 
contain a common theme: Legislative 
sanctions to restrict or halt private 
U.S. economic activity in South Africa. 

Few Americans, if any, defend South 
Africa’s brutalizing racial separation 
policies that are called apartheid. 
Being for or against apartheid has 
never been an issue. The controversy 
lies, rather, in finding the best way by 
which the United States can foster the 
disappearance of apartheid. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposed disinvest- 
ment campaign in H.R. 1460 rests on a 
faulty analysis of the economics and 
politics of South Africa. The economic 
impact of disinvestment would be mar- 
ginal at best. Its main effects would be 
to strengthen Afrikaner resolve, 
weaken the growing economic power 
of blacks and antiapartheid segments 
of the business community, and reduce 
the pace of change stimulated by eco- 
nomic growth. Disinvestment, there- 
fore, would strengthen, not weaken, 
apartheid. 

The best way by which the United 
States can foster the disappearance of 
apartheid is by constructive engage- 
ment which involves extensive eco- 
nomic and diplomatic contact with 
South Africa. 

Following is an article which ap- 
peared in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor on April 11, 1985. This article dis- 
cusses further the implications of both 
disinvestment and constructive en- 
gagement. I encourage my colleagues 
to carefully consider the alternatives. 
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[From the Christian Science Monitor, Apr. 
11, 1985] 
KEEPING A DISTANCE FROM SOUTH AFRICA 
(By Dimitri K. Simes) 

That the South African regime of apart- 
heid is offensive to civilized values should be 
taken for granted. This issue is how the 
United States should respond. And the issue 
is more complex than the coalition of forces 
lobbying for U.S. disinvestment and other 
sanctions against South Africa would like 
Americans to believe. 

South Africa is going through some diffi- 
cult economic times due to the low prices of 
its principal export commodities—gold and 
diamonds—and is uniquely vulnerable to 
punishment from Washington. And politi- 
cally, South Africa, almost universally treat- 
ed as an international outcast, feels a strong 
need to maintain its connection with the 
U.S. In short, if the American objective is to 
hit President P.W. Botha’s government 
where it hurts, sanctions are the way to go. 

But is creating trouble for the current 
government a principal goal of U.S. policy 
toward South Africa? The emotional re- 
sponse is clearly “yes.” But emotions are 
rarely a wise guide for effective foreign 
policy. Here are some facts to consider 
before determining the course the U.S. 
should take. 

First, South Africa is neither a friend nor 
foe of America. It does not receive any U.S. 
assistance. There is no alliance relationship 
which would make the U.S. responsible by 
association for South African practices. 
Conversely, Pretoria is not hostile to Wash- 
ington. On the contrary, it wants to be on 
the same side in the struggle against the 
Soviet Union and its clients in the region. 

True, South African racism serves as a 
magnet of sorts for Soviet penetration of 
the area. But the South African military 
machine proves to be an effective instru- 
ment for the containment of the Soviets, 
their proxies, and allies. Both Angola and 
Mozambique were forced to discover that re- 
liance on Moscow and Havana does not buy 
adequate protection against Pretoria and in- 
digenous rebel movements supported by it. 
The USSR’s superpower credibility has suf- 
fered in the process. 

Second, there is a danger that destabiliza- 
tion of South Africa could provide a pretext 
for a Soviet intervention—either directly or, 
more likely, by proxy. Moscow is pouring so- 
phisticated military hardware, including T- 
62 tanks. MIG-23 combat aircraft, and MI- 
24 helicopter gunships (used with deadly re- 
sults in Afghanistan) into Angola. A peace- 
ful evolution in South Africa could reduce 
opportunities for the Soviets, but a civil war 
would provide a tempting opening. 

Third, the U.S. has neither the power nor 
will to assure a peaceful evolution in South 
Africa which would lead to multiracial har- 
mony. There is a vigorous debate among 
South African whites as to how far and fast 
they should go in dismantling the most ap- 
palling aspects of apartheid. But nobody, in- 
cluding the liberal opposition, is willing to 
accept a “one man, one vote” principle. 
Blacks would not settle for less. 

President Botha cannot accommodate 
U.S. demands for racial justice even if he 
wants to. South Africa happens to be a de- 
mocracy—albeit only for whites. And there 
is simply no base of domestic support that 
would allow President Botha to go beyond 
his current, very limited reforms. Even as- 
suming that the U.S. asked him to over- 
throw this limited democracy for some, in 
the name of higher justice for all, he has no 
way of doing so. The military and security 
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services fear that he is going too far too fast 
in giving blacks the most modest rights. 

Is there any punishment the U.S. can in- 
flict upon South Africa or any incentive it 
can offer which would persuade whites to 
accept black majority rule? Probably not. 
The majority of South African whites are 
committed to their privileges. Moreover, the 
record of black African states does not in- 
spire any confidence that, once the whites 
surrender power, their minimal rights would 
be respected. A number of African states de 
not specifically discriminate against whites. 
But tyranny rather than democracy is a way 
of life to one degree or another in all black 
African states. Majority rule is an appealing 
concept. But so are the minimal minority 
rights and, considering the current state of 
race relations in South Africa, whites have 
every reason to be concerned that, deprived 
of their current coercive mechanism, they 
may face a bleak future. 

Fourth, if whites refuse to surrender 
power and blacks increasingly attempt to 
take it by force, the potential for a blood 
bath will increase. And anyone who has had 
a chance to observe the combination of fire- 
power, professionalism, and brutality of the 
South African police and Army can easily 
predict that it would be a predominantly 
black blood bath. Those who are ready to 
play with the destabilization of South 
Africa should be prepared to accept respon- 
sibility for triggering an unmitigated disas- 
ter. 

Finally, there is a tiny element of hope. 
Both South African white and black com- 
munities are not monolithic. There are mod- 
erate blacks who are opposed to a violent 
revolution. And a growing number of moder- 
ate whites, including those in P.W. Botha’s 
own government, increasingly realize that 
the current situation is intolerable. 

It is in the U.S. interest to encourage 
these responsible trends. An economic war- 
fare against South Africa would probably 
have just the opposite impact. Conservative 
critics of the Botha government would wrap 
their opposition to any concession to blacks 
in a banner of patriotism. And blacks, simul- 
taneously encouraged by American support 
and deprived of opportunities provided by 
U.S. companies, would become further radi- 
calized. That is a prescription for confronta- 
tion, not accommodation. 

The Reagan administration’s policy of 
constructive engagement is not a perfect 
answer. But there are no perfect answers in 
dealing with the tragic dilemma. Any lever- 
age—short of sanctions—to persuade Presi- 
dent Botha and his associates to expedite 
long overdue reforms is a political and ethi- 
cal imperative. Yet nobody appointed the 
U.S. to become the moral policeman of the 
world. We should not be shy in communicat- 
ing America’s extreme disapproval of Preto- 
ria’s repugnant repression. But with all its 
sins, South Africa is not Nazi Germany rein- 
carnated. If we launch an economic war 
against it, what are the implications for 
dealing with such oppressors as Zimbabwe, 
Iraq, or the USSR? The U.S. should keep a 
distance from South Africa. To become in- 
volved without being able to control the 
outcome may be a prescription for trouble.e 
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H.R. 1349 
HON. MICHAEL BILIRAKIS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mr. BILIRAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased that the House has the oppor- 
tunity today to consider H.R. 1349, a 
bill to reduce the costs of operating 
Presidential libaries. 

I am a cosponsor of this bill and I 
want to thank my distinguished col- 
league, Representative GLENN ENG- 
LISH, for guiding this bill to the floor 
today. As chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Government Information, Jus- 
tice and Agriculture, Representative 
ENGLISH has diligently pursued this 
issue and has sought to develop sound 
legislation to limit the cost of Presi- 
dential libraries. I was glad to testify 
before his subcommittee last year and 
I would like to urge adoption of the 
pending measure, which was a product 
of those hearings and other consider- 
ation by the Government Information 
Subcommittee. 

Mr. Speaker, we all receive com- 
plaints from our constitutents regard- 
ing various Federal spending programs 
which they consider excessive or un- 
necessary. It is only natural and justi- 
fied that people react strongly to re- 
ports of Government waste. 

However, one of the most consistent 
compliants that I have heard from 
people in the Ninth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Florida concerns the benefits 
we bestow upon our ex-President. I be- 
lieve people truly respect and admire 
our former Presidents—but they are 
rightly incensed when they hear re- 
ports of wasteful spending. We owe 
our former Presidents respect—we do 
not owe them a free ride at the tax- 
payer’s expense. 

In 1955, we spent about $64,000 of 
the taxpayer’s money on our former 
Presidents. By 1983, however, readily 
identifiable costs to the American tax- 
payer involving cur former Presidents 
amounted to $27 million. 

Since over half of the total amount 
we spend on former Presidents is asso- 
ciated with the operation and mainte- 
nance of Presidential libraries, I think 
it is very appropriate that we are con- 
sidering H.R. 1349 today, in the midst 
of congressional deliberations on the 
fiscal year 1986 budget. While the 
amount of savings from this legisla- 
tion pale in comparison to the deficit 
problem—I think approval of this leg- 
islation would send a positive signal to 
the American people. 

Presidential libraries are the most 
visible, lasting expense of former 
Presidents in the eye of the general 
public. Their construction leaves the 
American taxpayer picking up the tab 
for countless years of operation. 
Indeed, the construction of opulent li- 
braries with large museum space may 
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do more to create the impression of an 
imperial ex-Presidency than any other 
single expenditure. 

H.R. 1349 would require, for the first 
time, that a private endowment be es- 
tablished to cover part of the costs in- 
volved in operating a Presidential li- 
brary. Therefore, I believe the bill 
makes an important contribution 
toward defining the public and private 
interests in the benefits we grant our 
former Presidents. The bill provides, 
in effect, that if a President wants to 
establish a library to house the 
records of his or her administration, 
then a private effort must be made to 
defer the excess costs involved in 
making this storage arrangement. 

Therefore, I believe H.R. 1349 recog- 
nizes that Presidential libraries serve 
not only a public purpose—but that 
they serve as private memorials. As 
such, the taxpayers of this country 
should not continue to bear the full 
cost of their operation. We should re- 
member the dedicated public service of 
our past Presidents—but we should 
not have to continually pay for this re- 
membrance. 

More generally, I support H.R. 1349 
as a first step to limit all expenses as- 
sociated with our former Presidents. I 
favor limits on the cost of former 
President offices, staff, travel, and 
Secret Service protection. To this end, 
I will soon be reintroducing legislation 
that I submitted during the last Con- 
gress to control the escalating costs of 
our ex-Chief Executives. I hope that 
the action of this Chamber today on 
H.R. 1349 will spur further measures 
to control such costs. 

In closing, I would like to state that 
I believe we need to accord our former 
Presidents the dignity of the office in 
which they once served. I believe they 
deserve certain considerations, and re- 
quire some public funds, when they 
leave our Nation’s highest public 
office. 

However, our former Presidents 
should never appear to be newborn 
millionaries living at the taxpayer’s 
expense. As we ask the average Ameri- 
can to tighten his or her belt—we 
must ask our former Presidents to 
forego extensive travel, plush offices, 
and.excessive amenities. 

Compared to the vast bureaucracy in 
Washington, the expenses of our 
former Presidents are not a great sum. 
But there is an essential question of 
fairness involved. As we seek to ap- 
prove a budget resolution to cut the 
cost of Government, and as we begin 
deliberations on tax reform, I believe 
we must make a parallel effort to 
bring former President expenses under 
control. Today we have made a start 
by considering this legislation on Pres- 
idential libraries. Let’s finish the job 
by placing caps on all former Presi- 
dent expenses.@ 
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HOUSE REPUBLICAN POLICY 
COMMITTEE URGES FEDERAL 
RESERVE FOCUS 


HON. JIM COURTER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mr. COURTER. Mr, Speaker, due to 
the outstanding ieadership of Repre- 
sentatives Dick CHENEY and JOHN 
Kasicu, the House Republican Policy 
Committee has issued an important 
policy statement highlighting the cen- 
tral role the Federal Reserve Board 
plays in determining interest rates and 
economic growth. 

I urge my colleagues to review this 
statement as we continue the debate 
over how best to reach the goals of 
full employment, high levels of growth 
and output, and deficit reduction. 

The statement follows: 


HOUSE REPUBLICAN POLICY CoMMITTEE— 
STATEMENT No. 2 


Continued strong economic growth must 
be a vital component of any realistic deficit 
reduction program. Lower interest rates are 
essential to achieve sustained high growth. 

The House Republican Policy Committee 
notes that real interest rates in the United 
States remain at historically high levels, de- 
spite their recent decline. One cause has 
been the failure to apply a consistently 
sound monetary policy. Equally important 
is the failure of the Congress to enact an ef- 
fective policy for controlling the federal def- 
icit. 

High real interest rates affect growth in a 
variety of ways, including the exchange rate 
of the dollar. The almost 15 per cent appre- 
ciation in the dollar last year was due, in 
part, to those abnormally high interest 
rates. In addition, the confidence of foreign- 
ers in the future of the U.S. economy, and 
the earnings opportunities President Rea- 
gan’s economic policies offer, contributed to 
the rise of the dollar. 

This rise in the dollar has made it increas- 
ingly difficult for American farmers and 
manufacturers to. export their products. 
The price of agricultural exports alone fell 
by 6.9% last year. At the same time the rise 
in the dollar resulted in a flood of imports 
and a $123.3 billion merchandise trade defi- 
cit in 1984. 

Continued growth is vital to America’s 
economic health. Real Economic growth 
will not only help us reduce the deficit, it 
will provide more jobs, more prosperity, 
more housing, and a better standard of 
living for Americans. 

The House Republican Policy Committee 
supports President Reagan's call for a mon- 
etary policy which will promote price stabil- 
ity and the maximum amount of non-infla- 
tionary growth possible, and calls for a mon- 
etary policy that will not slow, but rather 
promote those policies for the good of all 
Americans. The House Republican Policy 
Committee reaffairms our belief that no 
policy-making body should place a ceiling 
on economic growth as a part of the na- 
tion’s monetary policy. The Republican 
Policy Committee also supports President 
Reagan’s progam of deficit reduction 
through the containment of public expendi- 
tures. We see these as key elements of a 
strategy aimed at lowering interest rates, 
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the creation of conditions conducive to more 
appropriate dollar exchange rates, and a 
much needed improvement in our foreign 
trade balance. 


GRASPING THE NETTLE OF 
TERRORISM 


HON. HENRY J. HYDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, over the 
past few years upward of 300 Ameri- 
cans have been killed by acts of terror- 
ism in the Middle East. After each of 
these tragic episodes there were pre- 
dictable outcries of intelligence fail- 
ures that came from those who usual- 
ly shrink from supporting the kind of 
measures that must be taken in order 
to come to grips with this most diffi- 
cult and growing problem. One of the 
best analysis of what’s wrong and 
what can be done to remedy the situa- 
tion was written by George Carver, Jr. 
and appeared in the May 30 edition of 
the Wall Street Journal. Carver, an 
ex-intelligence officer now serving as a 
senior fellow at Georgetown Universi- 
ty’s Center for Strategic and Interna- 
tional Studies, exhibits a real world 
perspective when he notes that “the 
kind of intelligence needed cannot be 
antiseptically collected by technology 
alone. Most if it can only be collected 
by the right kind of human sources; 
ones who can penetrate terrorist 
groups thoroughly enough to become 
privy to their targets, operational 
plans and timetables. This is not a 
task for Eagle Scouts.” 

Mr. Speaker, with these words of 
wisdom, I recommend to my colleagues 
Mr. Carver's entire article: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, May 30, 

1985] 
GRASPING THE NETTLE OF TERRORISM 
(By George A. Carver, Jr.) 

For America and Americans, burgeoning 
international terrorism poses a decidedly 
thorny dilemma. Among America's noblest, 
most admirable attributes are its love of 
openness and its aversion to governmental 
secrecy, its public regard for morality and 
virtue, its continuing preoccupation with 
the “decent respect to the opinions of man- 
kind" enshrined in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence’s Preamble, and its reverence for 
law. Yet these very aspects of its national 
character, along with the behavior of some 
of its most important institutions—including 
Congress and the constitutionally protected 
free press—make this nation singularly vul- 
nerable to the growing threat of terrorism, 
and make this a particularly difficult threat 
for America to counter. 

This difficulty gets compounded by this 
society's pluralistic nature and the truth in 
the cliche that one person’s terrorist is an- 
other’s freedom fighter. Almost all Ameri- 
cans oppose terrorism in the abstract. None- 
theless, many groups around the world that 
use violence and armed force to avenge or 
redress what they consider grievances, or to 
pursue their political objectives, have pock- 
ets of strong support in U.S. society. 
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OUTRAGE AND ANGER 


In recent years, the most virulent terrorist 
attacks on specifically American targets, 
and on Americans, have been mounted by 
Shiite extremists inspired or instigated by 
Iran's Ayatollah Khomeini. Terrorist at- 
tacks against America and Americans, how- 
ever, are not limited to the Middle East and 
are not mounted only by Shiite extremists. 
Nor are they confined to targets outside the 
US. 

Each such terrorist incident inevitably 
prompts a spasm of outrage, recriminations 
and angry questions about the U.S.’s coun- 
terterrorist capabilities, questions on which 
recent events—instructively, if ironically— 
have shed considerable light. 

On the front page of its May 12 edition, 
the Washington Post prominently published 
a story alleging at least indirect Central In- 
telligence Agency complicity in a March 8 
Beirut car bombing apparently targeted 
against a Shiite leader believed responsible 
for some of the just-mentioned terrorist at- 
tacks. The very fact of that story’s publica- 
tion, augmented by the media and congres- 
sional outcry it engendered, graphically il- 
lustrates why the U.S.'s response to the de- 
monstrably burgeoning threat of interna- 
tional terrorism has so far been so ineffec- 
tive. The fault, to paraphrase Shakespeare, 
is not in our stars, but in ourselves. 

The attitudes reflected by that newspaper 
story and the response it evoked manifestly 
inhibit the government’s development of 
the three keys to any effective address to 
terrorism's problems and threats; preven- 
tion, pre-emption (one form of prevention) 
and, when prevention fails, appropriate re- 
taliation. All of these require superb, timely 
and accurate intelligence—of a kind that 
the ethos currently so prevalent in the U.S. 
media, and on Capitol Hill, makes it diffi- 
cult if not impossible for U.S. intelligence 
services to acquire. 

The kind of intelligence needed cannot be 
antiseptically collected by technology alone. 
Most of it can only be collected by the right 
kind of human sources, ones who can pene- 
trate terrorist groups thoroughly enough to 
become privy to their targets, operational 
plans and timetables. This is not a task for 
Eagle Scouts. 

Terrorists, generally, are unlovely zeal- 
ots—ruthless, suspicious, frequently patho- 
logical and often paranoid. Terrorist lead- 
ers, even more so, Those admitted to their 
company are seldom the sort of people with 
whom watchdogs of governmental purity 
would like U.S. intelligence services to con- 
sort. 

Advance information on terrorist plans 
and targets is usually kept within an even 
tighter circle of those who have proved 
themselves and their professed devotion to 
the terrorists’ cause by stealing weapons or 
cars, robbing banks or successfully doing 
other things that congressional and media 
critics would be outraged to have U.S. intel- 
ligence services even indirectly “condone.” 

If or when intelligence on a planned ter- 
rorist attack is acquired, the very concrete, 
practical question then arises of how best to 
prevent that attack, or minimize its 
damage—preferably without compromising 
the sensitive, vulnerable sources and meth- 
ods by which this important intelligence 
was obtained. In some cases, essentially pas- 
sive protection measures—improved road- 
blocks, augmented guard forces, even re- 
moving assassination targets from the 
area—may provide the best answer. In 
others, more active pre-emption may be 
preferable. 
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In such situations, purely American re- 
sources—naval gunfire, air strikes, helicop- 
ters or troops—may be ill-suited to the task 
of pre-emption, or their use may entail an 
unacceptable risk of undesirable political or 
other consequences. Any development of 
non-American pre-emptive capabilities, how- 
ever, inevitably requires dealing with for- 
eign intelligence services or, at least, foreign 
nationals—who invariably have their own 
private agenda and priorities, and over 
whom U.S. control can never be complete. 

Furthermore, developing the essential in- 
telligence on terrorists’ plans and the capa- 
bilities needed to cope with their threats re- 
quires a level of security that current con- 
gressional and media attitudes make almost 
impossible for U.S. intelligence services to 
attain or preserve. In this sphere, loose lips 
cost lives. Terrorists dispose of even suspect- 
ed informers in singularly unpleasant ways, 
and they have no compunction about 
launching their own pre-emptive strikes 
against even potential enemies or threats. 

Foreign intelligence services and individ- 
uals whose assistance and cooperation the 
U.S. urgently needs are increasingly reluc- 
tant, quite understandably, to put their wel- 
fare, reputations and, above all, their lives 
hostage to U.S. discretion—particularly in 
light of the U.S. government's manifest in- 
ability to protect even its own secrets. Such 
trepidation and doubts are intensified by 
the very publication of stories such as the 
one the Washington Post featured so promi- 
nently—whether or not such stories have 
any basis in fact. With equal inevitability, 
such foreign concerns then get further in- 
tensified by the kind of public lathering 
that that particular newspaper story engen- 
dered. 

In this sphere, it would be hard to overes- 
timate the chilling effect abroad of gratui- 
tous grandstanding on Capito] Hill. On May 
13, for example, two members of the House 
Judiciary Committee—Reps. Patricia 
Schroeder (D., Colo.) and Don Edwards (D., 
Calif.)—introduced a resolution that would 
require the CIA to provide the House (not 
just its oversight committees) with “docu- 
ments and factual information” about 
covert support for counterterrorist activities 
in the Middle East. In the real world, of 
course, any such information provided to 
the whole House would also soon be given, 
with minimal controls, to many members of 
its personal and committee staffs. Should 
any such resolution ever be seriously dis- 
cussed, let alone passed, no sane foreign na- 
tional or intelligence service would want to 
cooperate with the U.S. in any delicate or 
potentially risky counterterrorism endeavor. 

When no warning is obtained or preven- 
tion fails, and terrorism against the U.S. 
and its citizens does occur, related problems 
bedevil the question of retaliation; for the 
operational imperatives for decisiveness, 
speed and secrecy run counter to the politi- 
cal imperatives of our contentious, open, 
democratic society. A response delay of 
more than 48 hours, 72 at the most, will 
render the exercise pointless. There is hence 
minimal time for decision, and almost none 
for debate—even within the government. 

There is no time at all for public discus- 
sion or advance consensus building in sup- 
port of a specific retaliatory action. Even if 
there were, any open, advance discussion 
would almost ensure operational failure. 
These facts, in turn, compound another 
problem. Given the intelligence difficulties 
just described, there can be no absolute 
guarantee that any retaliatory action taken 
in the immediate aftermath of a terrorist 
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attack will indeed be directed against those 
who are actually guilty of that particular 
atrocity. Also, terrorists do not thoughtfully 
separate or segregate themselves from civil- 
ian innocents in order to aid retaliation. 
Any dramatic U.S. response to a terrorist 
depredation is therefore bound to produce 
unappetizing pictures on prime-time televi- 
sion, along with a rash of critical comment 
in U.S. newspapers and, among other places, 
on Capito! Hill. 

In this regard, those who have been most 
active in thwarting—and articulate in oppos- 
ing—concrete, practical steps necessary to 
develop U.S. intelligence and response capa- 
bility needed to counter and combat terror- 
ism can be confidently counted upon to 
charge “intelligence failure” whenever a 
new terrorist attack occurs, then cavil at 
any specific retaliatory action the U.S. even 
considers. 

HARD QUESTIONS, PAINFUL LESSONS 

Coping with international terrorism and 
its threats, in short, requires grasping net- 
tles that few in our media, in Congress, in 
our governmental bureaucracy, or in any ad- 
ministration are willing to grasp. As a 
result, mounting terrorist attacks on U.S. in- 
stallations and U.S. citizens have come to be 
widely perceived as easy and relatively risk- 
less. 

There are no easy answers to terrorism’s 
thorny dilemma, let alone perfect ones—or 
any likely to be universally endorsed. There 
are only hard questions, and painful lessons 
about responses that do not work. Yet 
unless Americans in all walks of life become 
willing to confront these questions, candidly 
and realistically, they will have to keep re- 
learning these unpalatable lessons at great 
cost. That would be truly tragic, since the 
tuition for them will continue to be denomi- 
nated—and will have to be paid—in Ameri- 
can lives.e 


JESSIKA CHUCK SHARES CON- 
CERNS OF ELDERLY IN NEW 
YORK CITY 


HON. BILL GREEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, a week 
ago I was honored to have one of the 
most vibrant, informed and dedicated 
senior citizens I have met work in my 
Washington office. Ms. Jessika Chuck, 
my 1985 participant in the Congres- 
sional Senior Intern Program, not only 
displayed her enthusiasm for learning 
about the legislative process, but also 
was kind enough to share with me her 
work at the Murray Hill SRO project 
for older people in New York City, and 
the concerns these people have. 

At 75 years of age, Ms. Chuck re- 
mains active in a variety of senior ac- 
tivities in New York City. She was the 
first senior citizen selected to be 
trained for the Special Program of the 
Aging by the International Center for 
the Disabled. In addition, she interned 
at the Bellvue Hospital geriatric unit, 
and recruited elderly persons in Long 
Beach, NY who were trained to work 
with individual nursing home seniors. 
Her work at the Murray Hill SRO 
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project followed these activities in 
1978. After beginning as a social 
worker and outreach worker, she then 
became nutrition-activities coordinator 
in 1983, a position she holds to the 
present. 

As nutrition-activities coordinator, 
Ms. Chuck is responsible for coordi- 
nating food protection, menus and 
meal deliveries, as well as exercise pro- 
grams, medical lectures, entertain- 
ment, social activities, special outings 
and other events. 

Further, she serves as chairman of 
the Murray Hill Interagency Council 
on Aging; representative to the Man- 
hattan Interagency Council on Aging; 
and was selected by the United Hospi- 
tal Fund Division of Voluntary Pro- 
grams to conduct health promotion 
classes for older women. Most recent- 
ly, Ms. Chuck was selected this year by 
the Brookdale Institute to be trained 
in the Seniors Teaching Seniors Pro- 
gram, and accordingly received a cer- 
tificate from the Columbia University 
School of Social Work. 

As Representatives in Congress, we 
hear frequently from our senior citi- 
zens and have many opportunities to 
visit with them in their communities. 
However, even this cannot give us the 
deep insight that people like Jessika 
Chuck have acquired by helping these 
people on a daily basis. This remarka- 
ble woman sets a fine example for how 
our Nation’s elderly can remain inde- 
pendent and active in their homes and 
neighborhoods, if we are willing to 
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older Americans. Ms. Chuck has taken 
the time to tell me about her work and 
the problems faced by the people she 
serves. Indeed, senior citizens through- 
out the country contend with the 
same or similar problems. As such, I 
commend her eloquent presentation to 
my colleagues. 


This is to let you know about the needs of 
older people in the Murray Hill Area. We 
are not greedy, we are needy. 

I have the special opportunity of being 
the Nutrition-Activities Coordinator of 
Murray Hill SRO (Single Room Occupancy) 
Project for Older People located in the 
Parish Room of The Little Church Around 
the Corner at 11 East 29th Street. 

This is a unique project for frail, elderly 
single room occupants in hotels. We have a 
client-membership of approximately 400, 
age 60 to 97. Seventy-seven (plus) meals are 
served daily: 47 on site and 30 “meals on 
heels.” Since we do not have vans available 
to us, the seniors walk to deliver these 
“meals on heels” to homebound clients. 
Breakfast is not funded, but is served daily 
at 9:00 a.m., through the support of the 
Murray Hill Committee HONEY (Help Our 
Neighbors Eat Year-round) Program, and 
contributions by members of the Murray 
Hill Committee. 

SRO clients have been hotel residents for 
as many as 40 years, and prefer to remain in 
hotels, although living conditions are sub- 
standard, because there is a social network 
and protection by front-desk management. 
For many, housing is unavailable; others are 
too frail to cope with the responsibilities of 
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maintaining themselves elsewhere. This 
project enables them to keep a sense of in- 
dependence without loneliness and lack of 
assistance so many of the aging endure. 

The Murray Hill SRO has three full-time 
social workers on staff, who provide con- 
crete services: They link clients with medi- 
cal care; inform them about entitlements; 
escort them in the community; support 
them with legal services when hotel manag- 
ers harass them and threaten them with 
eviction. The Murray Hill SRO provides not 
only social services and meals to seniors, but 
also daily activities which include exercise, 
movies, music, dances, political discussions, 
bingo, medical lectures, arts and crafts, and 
trips. Special events include monthly birth- 
day parties, and holiday celebrations (in- 
cluding Christmas, Easter, Passover, Purim 
and national observances). 

Most of these older people have small 
Social Security benefits (some receive as 
little as $300 per month, which is absorbed 
completely by the cost of their rent.) Most 
of them are on SSI. 

The main concern of these seniors, next to 
their fragile health, is their low economic 
status. Proposals to freeze or reduce Social 
Security and SSI cost-of-living adjustments 
create tremendous anxiety for them. Last 
Labor Day, an elderly frail female’s SSI 
check was delayed in the mail. Since the 
project was closed, she had no money to eat 
for three days, nor was she able to pay her 
weekly rent and faced threat of eviction. 

Cuts in Medicare and Medicaid are a 
threat to their hospitalization. The Depart- 
ment of General Social Services does not 
move rapidly to provide home attendants 
for patients who are medically ready for 
hospital-release, so many patients deterio- 
rate while waiting. Loneliness, rejection and 
abandonment are problems particularly 
threatening to SRO residents. Often it be- 
comes necessary to identify them in the 
morgue, and to arrange for their funerals 
because relatives have long since detached 
themselves from them. 

This illustrates the urgency of the need 
for this unique project. The caring, concern, 
and devotion of project staff creates a 
“home away from home” for these single 
room occupant clients. We supply the 
warmth, support, confidence and completely 
good feeling of a good family for them.e 


NUCLEAR TESTING AND ARMS 
CONTROL 


HON. WM. S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


è Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
recently voted to report House Joint 
Resolution 3 to the House floor. This 
resolution calls on the President to 
submit the Threshold Test Ban and 
Peaceful Nuclear Explosions Treaties 
to the Senate for its advice and con- 
sent to ratification, and to resume 
comprehensive test ban negotiations 
with the Soviet Union. 

On May 8, 1985, Dr. Robert Barker 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency [ACDA] testified on behalf of 
the administration before the Arms 
Control, International Security and 
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Science Subcommittee on which I am 
the ranking Republican member. As 
Dr. Barker pointed out in stating the 
administration’s opposition to House 
Joint Resolution 3, this resolution is 
full of pitfalls: the TTBT/PNET is not 
effectively verifiable in its current 
form; the TTBT should not be ratified 
unless verification improvement can 
be negotiated beforehand; and the 
Soviet Union is in likely violation of 
the TTBT’'s 150 kiloton test limit. 

The same concerns over effective 
verification also exist for a compre- 
hensive test ban. Moreover, Dr. Barker 
pointed out that the United States 
still needs to ensure the credibility of 
its nuclear deterrent forces by testing. 
Therefore, immediate resumption of 
comprehensive test ban negotiations 
would not be in U.S. national security 
interests. 

I would encourage my colleagues to 
pay careful attention to Dr. Barker's 
points, as we may have to debate this 
issue on the House floor in the fore- 
seeable future. 

Dr. Barker’s statement follows: 
STATEMENT OF Dr. ROBERT BARKER, DEPUTY 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR THE BUREAU OF 

VERIFICATION AND INTELLIGENCE, U.S. ARMS 

CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY 

Good afternoon, I am happy to appear to 
comment on House Joint Resolution 
Number 3. 

This resolution, in its current form, calls 
for the President, at the earliest possible 
date, to request advice and consent of the 
Senate to ratification of the Threshold Test 
Ban and Peaceful Nuclear Explosions Trea- 
ties. The President is also invited to submit 
with these Treaties a report on any plans he 
has to negotiate supplemental verification 
procedures or any understanding or reserva- 
tion on the subject of verification which 
should be attached to the treaty. Further, 
H.J. Res. 3 calls for the President, at the 
earliest possible date, to propose to the 
Soviet Union the immediate resumption of 
negotiations toward conclusion of a verifia- 
ble comprehensive test ban treaty. 

This resolution is unacceptable to the Ad- 
ministration. Careful study led us, four 
years ago, to conclude that the Threshold 
Test Ban Treaty, in its current form, is not 
effectively verifiable; ratification of this 
treaty before verification improvements can 
be negotiated with the Soviet Union is not 
in the national security interest of the 
United States. 

Similarly, thorough evaluation has led the 
Administration to reaffirm that a compre- 
hensive test ban remains a long-term objec- 
tive of the United States; an objective which 
we will seek to pursue within the context of 
broad, deep and verifiable arms reductions, 
maintenance of a credible nuclear deterrent, 
expanded confidence-building measures and 
improved verification capabilities. There is 
much to be accomplished with respect to 
each of these objectives; it is not yet time to 
undertake negotiations of a comprehensive 
test ban. 

Let there be no doubt about this Adminis- 
tration’s commitment to effective arms re- 
duction agreements and to the objective of 
the total elimination of nuclear weapons. 
We seek to achieve these goals while striv- 
ing to strengthen and maintain the security 
and stability which the entire world desires. 
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In this context, we are convinced that deep 
reductions in the offensive nuclear weapons 
of the Soviet Union and the United States 
must have our highest priority. The recent 
return by the Soviets to the negotiating 
table they walked away from in 1983 has 
given us the opportunity to resume our 
effort in this regard. In seeking deep reduc- 
tions we will demand equality and require 
effective verification in any resultant treaty. 
These criteria are critical for strategic sta- 
bility. We and the whole world must be con- 
vinced that agreements negotiated are 
agreements to be complied with. Unfortu- 
nately, the Soviet record on compliance, 
rather than giving increased confidence in 
arms control, gives rise to grave concerns, 

As the President has said, “Soviet non- 
compliance is a serious matter. It calls into 
question important security benefits from 
arms control, and could create new security 
risks. It undermines the confidence essential 
to an effective arms control process in the 
future.” 

The Threshold Test Ban Treaty offers an 
area where the Soviets can demonstrate 
that they take arms control seriously, that 
they too recognize that the true benefits of 
arms control can only be achieved when all 
parties are secure and confident that the 
treaty terms are being complied with. The 
United States must stand by its standard of 
effective verification with respect to the 
Threshold Test Ban Treaty; anything less 
would undermine our ability to demand ef- 
fective verification in this and other treaty 
areas, as well as being a disservice to the ob- 
jectives of the TTBT. 

There is almost universal acceptance in 
this country that true treaty verification 
cannot be based upon trust. Yet the TTBT, 
in the name of verification, offers only an 
exchange of data which, while appearing ex- 
tensive, contains not a single meaningful 
element that can be independently validat- 
ed by the United States. There is a no abili- 
ty for us to independently measure any of 
the important parameters upon which our 
estimates of Soviet yield are based. 

Those who negotiated and signed the 
TTBT were optimistic. They believed that 
our understanding of the science of seismol- 
ogy was good enough for us to determine 
Soviet nuclear weapon test yields to an ac- 
curacy sufficient to protect U.S. security. 
They also expected that the Soviets would 
comply with the treaty. Since 1976, when 
the Soviet Union claimed that it would 
abide by the provisions of the TTBT, two 
things have happened to change that earlier 
perspective. First, we have had to recognize 
that we cannot determine Soviet nuclear 
yield with the accuracy required for effec- 
tive verification. Secondly, we have had to 
conclude that it is likely that the Soviets 
have violated their legal obligation with re- 
spect to the TTBT. As reported by the 
President in 1984 and 1985, in the Congres- 
sionally mandated reports on Soviet non- 
compliance with arms contro] agreements, 
while ambiguities in the pattern of Soviet 
testing and verification uncertainties con- 
tinue to exist, evidence available leads to 
the conclusion that Soviet nuclear. testing 
activities for a number of tests constitute a 
likely violation of the 150 kiloton limit. 

The TTBT cannot now be effectively veri- 
fied. The Soviets are in likely violation of 
their legal obligation to limit test yields to 
150 kilotons and below. Verification must be 
improved before the President could in good 
faith determine that this treaty is in the na- 
tional security interest of our nation and 
before he could thus seek the advice and 
consent of the Senate to its ratification. 
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The Administration has not been passive 
on this issue. In 1983 and 1984 we sought on 
a number of occasions to engage the USSR 
in discussions on verification improvements 
for the TTBT and PNET. In addition, in his 
address to the United Nations General As- 
sembly on September 24, 1984, President 
Reagan proposed an exchange of visits to 
allow Soviet experts to come to the U.S. nu- 
clear test site and U.S. experts to go to a 
Soviet nuclear test site to measure directly 
the yields of nuclear weapons tests. We rec- 
ognize that any improvements to verifica- 
tion of the TTBT must be mutually arrived 
at—must be negotiated. They cannot be dic- 
tated by the United States and imposed 
upon the Soviet Union. For this reason we 
have not approached the Soviets with a uni- 
lateral, non-negotiable demand; we have in- 
stead sought an honest exchange of techni- 
cal views on how verification can be im- 
proved. Regrettably the Soviets have thus 
far rejected all our proposals to meet and 
confer on verification improvements. 

Today the Soviets may perceive a lack of 
unanimity—a lack of commitment—within 
the American government on the issue of 
TTBT verification. They can have no doubt 
about the Administration’s position—effec- 
tive verification must precede ratification. 
But thus far the Soviets have not heard 
Congressional endorsement and support for 
the Administration position on the 
strengthening of verification of measures; 
H.J. Res. 3 does not now call upon the Sovi- 
ets to join us in seeking verification im- 
provements to the TTBT. 

Returning to the subject of the Compre- 
hensive Test Ban Treaty, our problems with 
H.J. Res. 3 are no less severe. We would all 
like to reduce and eventually eliminate our 
dependence upon nuclear arms. However, as 
the current discussion of the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative has highlighted, many 
Americans, as well as American allies are 
seeking assurance that the U.S. nuclear de- 
terrent will be effectively maintained until a 
better alternative is available. Today, this 
requires nuclear testing. 

As we modernize our nuclear deterrent to 
make it more survivable and better able to 
contribute to stability, we will require some 
new nuclear weapons to arm those new 
weapon systems. In the interest of stability 
we must also retain our confidence that our 
deterrent is reliable. And, while the safety 
and security record of our nuclear forces is 
unparalleled, as technologies come available 
which can make them even more safe and 
secure, who would bear the burden of not 
incorporating those improvements into our 
nuclear weapons? Weapon modernization, 
confidence in the deterrent, and enhanced 
nuclear weapon safety and security are 
today all dependent upon nuclear testing. It 
is important, therefore, to understand that 
our reliance on a credible nuclear deterrent 
has an essential bearing on the time frame 
within which consideration can realistically 
be given to negotiation of a CTB. 

As with the case of the TTBT, effective 
verification is also a necessary condition for 
a Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. Today it 
does not exist. The U.S. has spent hundreds 
of millions of dollars on research to estab- 
lish the basis for verifiable nuclear test limi- 
tations. This Administration is continuing 
that search. As part of that effort we have 
actively supported multilateral involvement 
in nuclear test ban verification studies at 
the 40-Nation Conference on Disarmament 
in Geneva. 

In sum, the ingredients are not yet avail- 
able for comprehensive test ban negotia- 
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tions. Further, we must not allow a search 
for a CTB to become once again a diversion 
and surrogate for negotiations of deep and 
meaningful arms reductions. The signato- 
ries of the Non-Proliferation Treaty sought 
in Article VI of that Treaty the elimination 
of the discrimination that is manifest in the 
differentiation between nuclear weapon 
states and non-nuclear weapons states. 
Elimination of that distinction can only be 
achieved with the elimination of nuclear 
weapons; radical reductions in the number 
of offensive nuclear weapons should be the 
first step in that direction. Congressional 
support for U.S. efforts to achieve such re- 
ductions in the current Geneva negotiations 
has been substantial and we believe such 
support is not lost on the Soviets. Clearly, 
where Administration and Congress are 
seen working together, our chances for suc- 
cess with the Soviets are greatest. 

It is therefore to be regretted that H.J. 
Res. 3 is not supportive of these clearly and 
consistently stated administration objec- 
tives and priorities. Your support for our ef- 
forts to enhance verification would be most 
helpful and most welcome, 

This completes my prepared remarks. I 
will be happy to answer your questions.@ 


MEDICAL MALPRACTICE 
REFORM ACT OF 1985 


HON. ROBERT J. MRAZEK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


è Mr. MRAZEK. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to introduce the Medical Mal- 
practice Reform Act of 1985. This leg- 
islation addresses the current national 
medical malpractice problem, which 
clearly has reached crisis proportions. 

Medical malpractice insurance rates 
continue to skyrocket. In some parts 
of the country, specialists are now 
paying annual premiums in excess of 
$100,000. Malpractice-wary physicians 
are forced to practice defensive medi- 
cine by ordering costly and unneces- 
sary tests. Lengthy and expensive mal- 
practice cases are clogging our court 
system. In the end, it is the health- 
care consumer that must pay the 
price. 

It is equally important to recognize 
the Federal role in malpractice 
reform. With the Federal Government 
paying for over one-third of our Na- 
tion’s total health care costs, it is time 
for national lawmakers to take a care- 
ful look at this urgent problem. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation creates 
Federal financial incentives to encour- 
age malpractice reform on the State 
level. In order to qualify for Federal 
funding, States must establish medical 
malpractice arbitration panels to hear 
and resolve malpractice claims. Panels 
will have the authority to dismiss friv- 
olous claims and will provide for struc- 
tured award settlements. Recoveries 
for noneconomic losses to compensate 
for pain and suffering will be limited 
to $250,000. The act also establishes 
maximum amounts for lawyers’ con- 
tingency fees in malpractice cases. 
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Mr. Speaker, this comprehensive leg- 
islation which I am introducing will at- 
tempt to ease our current malpractice 
crisis by assuring the equitable finan- 
cial reparation of victims of medical 
malpractice, providing for the prompt 
resolution of claims, snd reducing the 
burden on our court system. I ask for 
the support of my colleagues in the 
House. 

A summary and explanation of the 
legislation follows: 


THE MEDICAL MALPRACTICE REFORM ACT OF 
1985 


The legislation will establish a program in 
the Department of Justice to fund state 
medical malpractice programs which comply 
with minimal federal standards. It creates 
financial incentives for states to take cer- 
tain reform measures in order to ease the 
malpractice crisis. 

Medical malpractice screening panels, re- 
quirements for federal funding: To receive 
payments, a state must establish one or 
more medical malpractice screening panels 
which will have at least three members, 
with at least one health care professional, 
one member of the state bar, and one lay- 
person. All claims for damages resulting 
from malpractice will be heard and decided 
by the panels using expedited procedures. 

A health care professional serving on a 
panel, wherever practicable, will represent 
the same medical specialty as the defend- 
ant. In cases involving multiple defendants, 
a representative from each defendant’s spe- 
cialty will be appointed to the panel. In 
such cases, no more than three health pro- 
fessionals will be appointed and will cumula- 
tively have one vote. 

The use of screening panels on a nation- 
wide basis will provide a means of encourag- 
ing prompt and fair settlements of malprac- 
tice claims and reduce the burden on the 
court system. Today, the average claim filed 
in court may teke up to eight years to be de- 
cided. Establishing these panels will not 
only aid in reaching just and timely resolu- 
tions of claims, but will lower administrative 
and litigation costs. 

Many states have experimented success- 
fully with nonjudicial malpractice claim sys- 
tems using screening panels. Other states 
have had less success primarily because the 
systems have been established on a volun- 
tary basis or have given the panels’ only 
limited authority to arbitrate claims. The 
legislation sets forth minimum standards 
designed to give these panels the necessary 
power to expedite cases, while at the same 
time, give the states the flexibility to shape 
individual systems to fit local needs and 
conditions, 


PANEL DECISIONS 


Malpractice claims will be adjudicated ac- 
cording to the state law in which a panel 
sits, subject to any special rules that the 
State Attorney General may promulgate. A 
panel is encouraged to decide a claim within 
one year after the date on which the claim 
is filed. 

Information on collateral sources of pay- 
ment will be allowed in evidence for the sole 
purpose of determining the amount of an 
award. The amount of any collateral source 
payments received will be deducted from 
the panel award. 

Studies have indicated that modifying the 
“collateral source rule” will bring about 
cost-savings by preventing plaintiffs from 
receiving a double recovery for their injury. 
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FRIVOLOUS CLAIMS 


Panels will have the authority to dismiss 
claims that it determines to be frivolous and 
to impose administrative costs upon claim- 
ants who pursue cases which are determined 
to be frivolous. 

If a panel system is to be effective, it must 
have the authority to weed out unmeritor- 
ious claims. This provision would apply to a 
party which has commenced a frivolous 
claim or against a defendant who has inter- 
posed a frivolous defense. 


AWARD OF DAMAGES 


If a panel finds a compensable injury re- 
sulting from medical malpractice, the panel 
will determine the amount of damages 
owed. The panel will provide for structured 
settlements in annual or other periodic pay- 
ments, rather than lump sum payments to 
reduce the impact of awards on medical in- 
surers. 

Allowing panels to decide on the amount 
of the award will permit the use of experi- 
enced and knowledgeable decision-makers 
who will be able to produce fairer, more rea- 
sonable settlements of malpractice claims. 
Increasing jury awards have clearly had a 
significant impact on the severity of the 
current malpractice crisis. 


LIMIT ON AMOUNT RECOVERABLE FOR 
NONECONOMIC LOSSES 


A claimant will be entitled to recover non- 
economic losses to compensate for pain and 
suffering and other nonpecuniary damage. 
However, recoveries for pain and suffering 
may not exceed $250,000. 

The California State Supreme Court has 
recently upheld the constitutionality of the 
California law which caps pain and suffer- 
ing payments in the state at $250,000. Limit- 
ing noneconomic damages will reduce dis- 
torted awards in liability cases and could 
save 5% to 19% in medical liability litigation 
costs according to a Rand Corporation 
study. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Any party to a claim decided by a panel 
will be allowed to appeal the panel's deci- 
sion to the state court of appropriate juris- 
diction, as determined under state law. A 
high standard of review will apply: the court 
reviewing the case will uphold the panel’s 
decision unless it finds it to be clearly erro- 
neous or in violation of the rules and proce- 
dures set forth in the bill. If the court finds 
a panel's decision to be clearly erroneous, 
the appellant will be entitled to a trail de 
novo and the right to a trial by jury. 

The key to a successful arbitration/panel 
system is that the screening panels must be 
able to permanently dispose of cases. This 
approach makes the panel system more ef- 
fective and makes appeals likely. At the 
same time, it maintains the right to due 
process by allowing a plaintiff or defendant 
to appeal in court and to receive a new trial 
under certain circumstances. 


REPORT OF PANEL'S FINDINGS 


The panel, after rendering its decision, 
must transmit a report of its findings to the 
state insurance commissioner. The state will 
provide that insurance companies offering 
malpractice coverage are authorized to 
charge higher premiums to health care pro- 
viders with a history of malpractice liability. 
This is designed to ensure accountability on 
that part of the health provider. 

AWARD OF ATTORNEY'S FEES 

Each state will provide that the amount of 
payments to a claimant’s attorney will be 
limited to a standard contingency fee for- 
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mula, A lawyer could collect no more than 
one-third of the first $100,000 of any judg- 
ment and is limited to a progressively de- 
clining share of each additional $100,000 in- 
crement. 

All too often in malpractice cases today, 
attorneys receive anywhere from 25% to 
50% of the eventual malpractice award. Es- 
tablishing a sliding scale for contingency 
fees will help insure that the bulk of the 
award goes as compensation to the injured 
party, not the attorneys. 

PAYMENTS TO STATES 

The U.S, Attorney General will make pay- 
ments to states in two installments. The At- 
torney General will allocate funds based on 
the needs of individual states. In making 
this determination, the Attorney General 
will consider the need for states with a high 
incidence of malpractice claims to have a 
sufficient number of panels to expeditiously 
process these claims. If thirty months after 
enactment, a state has not complied with 
federal standards, the Attorney General will 
re-allocate funds to states most in need of 
additional funding. A total of $500 million is 
authorized annually under the bill. 

RECOMMENDED ACTIONS 

States are encouraged to establish risk 
management programs to develop measures 
which will reduce the frequency of avoid- 
able injuries to patients. States are also en- 
couraged to establish public awareness pro- 
grams to educate the public about the sever- 
ity of the malpractice crisis and its negative 
impact on consumers.@ 


MANHANDLING MAC 
HON. THOMAS A. LUKEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mr. LUKEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask that 
an editorial from the Cincinnati Post 
of Saturday, June 1, 1985, be inserted 
in the RECORD. 

I am asking for a report from the 
Justice Department and the District of 
Columbia on this alleged assault on 
the constitutional rights of Reverend 
McCrackin. 

[From the Cincinnati Post, June 1, 1985) 

MANHANDLING Mac 

Now we know what a “Mac attack” is in 
the nation’s capital. 

It’s taking a gentle 79-year-old pacifist 
minister from Cincinnati—the Rev. Maurice 
(Mac) McCrackin—who has been arrested 
for demonstrating outside the White House, 
jolting him with a stun gun, bending his fin- 
gers back so far that it causes his hand to 
swell and then twisting the handcuffs so 
hard that they cut into his wrists. 

The U.S. marshal’s office admitted one of 
its men did use the electrically-charged stun 
gun on Mr. McCrackin. That offending offi- 
cer was immediately reassigned to new 
duties. The U.S. marshal’s office is to be 
commended for its quick disciplinary action. 

The Washington, D.C., police, however, 
deny they did anything wrong. We take that 
denial with a grain of salt. One can disagree 
with Mr. McCrackin’s politics, but we don't 
think he lies. 

Admittedly, Mr. McCrackin, an old hand 
at passive resistance, can be a nuisance 
when he goes into his “noncooperative 
slump,” lying on the floor and refusing to 
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give any information other than his name. 
But he does it quietly, as a matter of convic- 
tion. “I would rather be considered a crimi- 
nal by my government than be a traitor to 
my conscience,” he told a reporter from The 
Post. 

Mere inconvenience is no excuse for using 
goon tactics in dealing with peaceful demon- 
strators—especially in the nation’s capital. 
There if anywhere a man should be free to 
exercise a fundamental American right 
without being cuffed around by the police.e 


H.R. 2205 
HON. JOHN P. HAMMERSCHMIDT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, I am indeed pleased to be a 
cosponsor of H.R. 2205, which has as 
its purpose the establishment of an 
appropriate memorial to the veterans 
of the Korean war. Congressmen 
JAMES FLORIO, SONNY MONTGOMERY, 
and I believe that such a memorial is 
long overdue. 

The Korean war was long and diffi- 
cult. Sometimes its purposes were ob- 
scured, but the Americans who served 
their country in that era did so with 
honor and distinction. This memorial 
would cause our Nation to constantly 
reflect upon their sacrifices and it will 
remind future generations of their 
service in the cause of freedom. 

The passage of H.R. 2205 would re- 
quire appropriate approval of this me- 
morial by the National Commission on 
Fine Arts and the National Capital 
Planning Commission. The Interior 
Department would be charged with 
erecting it. It would be an inspiring ad- 
dition to other memorials in the 
Washington, DC, area. 

Mr. Speaker, just as the war in Viet- 
nam divided many of our citizens, so 
too did the war in Korea. But I believe 
our citizens are not divided on this 
proposal. I am certain they applaud it. 

Mr. Speaker, I was pleased and hon- 
ored to be the original sponsor of the 
bill that gave birth to the Memorial 
for Vietnam Veterans. That memorial 
has assisted in healing a national 
wound. It has evoked a thankfulness 
in the minds and hearts of all Ameri- 
cans. It has told us that national divi- 
siveness should not ever dilute our ap- 
preciation for men and women who 
serve us in uniform in times of con- 
flict. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposed Memorial 
for Korean Veterans will also be heal- 
ing for our country. It too will evoke 
thankfulness. It too will stir our 
hearts and minds. I urge my col- 
leagues to join with me, Congressman 
FLORIO and Congressman MontTcom- 
ERY in giving H.R. 2205 their whole- 
hearted support. I am indeed proud to 
be one of its original sponsors. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker.e@ 
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WHY WE SO DESPERATELY 
NEED TAX REFORM 


HON. FORTNEY H. (PETE) STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, in case 
anyone doubts the need for a complete 
overhaul and reform of our Nation’s 
tax laws, I would like to include in the 
REcorD a portion of an excellent pam- 
phlet, entitled, “Assessing Tax 
Reform,” by Henry J. Aaron and 
Harvey Galper, which has just been 
published by the Brookings Institu- 
tion. 

This concise summary is why we 
must proceed full speed ahead on re- 
writing the Tax Code. 


WHY THE UNITED STATES MUST REFORM Its 
Tax SYSTEM 


The U.S. tax system has become a swamp 
of unfairness, complexity, and inefficiency. 
The accumulation of credits, deductions, 
and exclusions designed to help particular 
groups or advance special purposes conflict 
with one another, are poorly designed, and 
represent no consistent policy. The tax 
system causes investors to waste resources 
on low-yield investments that carry large 
tax benefits, while high-yield investments 
without such benefits go unfunded. The 
result is a shrunken tax base that requires 
needlessly high rates on wages, salaries, and 
other taxable income. Overall the system 
undermines the faith of citizens that tax 
burdens are shared fairly. The time has ar- 
rived for basic reform. 

The case for rewriting our tax laws would 
be compelling even if revenues were suffi- 
cient to pay for government expenditures— 
but they are not. Even with Draconian re- 
ductions in government spending, the defi- 
cit cannot be closed unless revenues are also 
increased. But raising tax rates on the cur- 
rent highly distorted and shrunken tax base 
will compound the system’s inequites and 
inefficiencies. 

While the need to change our tax laws 
may be obvious, Congress and the American 
public receive conflicting advice about ex- 
actly what to do. The Treasury Department 
has advanced one plan. Members of Con- 
gress have introduced numerous and diverse 
proposals of their own. In choosing among 
these and other plans, Congress and the 
American public will hear opposing and in- 
consistent testimony from groups represent- 
ing business, nonprofit organizations, home- 
owners, the poor, the elderly—indeed almost 
any organized coalition one can imagine— 
about the likely consequences of moving in 
one direction or another. 

To help make some sense out of this 
chrous of claims and counterclaims, this 
book dispassionately and analytically exam- 
ines the issues. To begin, this chapter ex- 
plains why tax reform is necessary. It also 
indicates the probable magnitude of the tax 
increases that will be necessary to balance 
the federal budget. Finally, it provides a 
road map to the rest of the book that will 
help readers over some difficult terrain and 
let them locate topics of particular interest 
to them. 


THE INDICTMENT OF THE CURRENT TAX SYSTEM 


The personal and corporation income 
taxes (other than payroll taxes to finance 
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social security programs) accounted for 83 
percent of federal revenues in 1984.1 When 
these taxes are in disrepair, Americans have 
a serious economic and political problem. 
And they are indeed in disrepair; a prosecut- 
ing attorney would have no difficult per- 
suading an impartial jury to convict the fed- 
eral income tax system of gross unfairness, 
inefficiency, and complexity. The indict- 
ment contains several counts. 
Distorting investment 

First, the tax system distorts investment. 
According to one recent study, the effective 
rate of tax on broad categories of invest- 
ments ranges from 91.2 percent to -21.5 per- 
cent, depending on the type of investment, 
the source of funds for the investment, the 
methods of finance, and the tax status of 
the owner.* These variations are causing in- 
vestment decisions to be based on tax con- 
siderations instead of economic productivi- 
ty. 
The social costs of such tax-related distor- 
tions can be enormous. They divert re- 
sources from their most productive uses— 
those with highest rates of return before 
taxes—into uses that are less productive but 
yield higher after-tax returns. The result is 
reduced national output, lower productivity, 
and sluggish economic growth. A simple ex- 
ample illustrates how such antisocial conse- 
quences can occur. 

Suppose that type A investments are 
taxed at 80 percent (that is, 80 percent of 
their yield is paid in taxes), type B invest- 
ments are taxed at 40 percent, and type C 
investments are free of tax. If the invest- 
ment risks of each are the same, investors 
will put their money where they earn the 
most after taxes. If type C investments yield 
6 percent before and after tax (that is, they 
pay the investor 6 cents per year for every 
dollar invested), how much will the other 
two investments have to yield in order to at- 
tract investors? The answer is that type B 
investments will have to earn 10 percent 
before tax (paying a tax of 40 percent on a 
return of 10 percent leaves a 6 percent after- 
tax yield), and type A investments will have 
to earn 30 percent. That means that a type 
A investment that yields, say, 29 percent 
before tax will lose out to a type C invest- 
ment that yields only 6 percent. When tax 
rules cause investors to select projects yield- 
ing 6 cents per dollar invested in place of 
others yielding 29 cents, the economy as a 
whole sacrifices 23 cents (nearly four-fifths) 
of the potential return. Not all misalloca- 
tions attributable to the tax system are so 
extreme. But some are worse. 

It is even possible for tax rules to make 
losing investments profitable. The undesir- 
ability of a $10,000 investment this year 
that pays back a total of only $9,000 seems 
beyond question. But the tax system can 
make such a project pure gold. This finan- 
cial alchemy occurs if the cost of the invest- 
ment is deductible from ordinary income 
and the return is treated as a long-term cap- 
ital gain, only 40 percent of which is taxed. 
For a taxpayer in the 50 percent tax brack- 


1 Congressional Budget Office, Reducing the Def- 
icit: Spending and Revenue Options (CBO, 1985), p. 
53. 

2 Mervyn A. King and Don Fullerton, The Tax- 
ation of Income from Capital: A Comparative Study 
of the United States, the United Kingdom, Sweden, 
and West Germany (University of Chicago Press, 
1984), p. 244. If one looks at narrow categories of 
investment, the range is even larger. Furthermore, 
these estimates refer to tax rates and other eco- 
nomic assumptions valid in 1980. By 1982 legisla- 
tion has widened still further the already diverse 
treatment of different forms of investment. 
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et, the cost of the investment is $5,000 be- 
cause the $10,000 deduction saves the tax- 
payer $5,000 in taxes. The investment re- 
turns $7,200, calculated as follows: 40 per- 
cent of the $9,000 capital gain, or $3,600, is 
taxable at 50 percent, for a tax of $1,800; so 
the return is $9,000 less tax of $1,800, or 
$8,200. Thus, after taxes, the investment re- 
turned $2,200 more than the after-tax cost 
of $5,000—a gain of 44 percent. By the 
quaint and curious—and economically de- 
structive—rules of the U.S. income tax, an 
investment with a negative before-tax 
return of 10 percent is transmuted into a bo- 
nanza paying a whopping 44 percent after- 
tax return. Of such rules are tax shelters 
made. 

Not all tax shelter arrangements are so 
direct as this example would suggest, and 
some provisions in the tax code serve to 
limit the gains from such practices. But the 
net effects of these tax rules are clear: socie- 
ty as a whole loses from less-productive in- 
vestment even as investors realize a private 
gain. 

Distorting wages and salaries 


As a second count in the indictment, the 
tax system distorts compensation. Unlike 
other income, most fringe benefits, such as 
health and life insurance, are not part of 
employees’ taxable income. The tax system 
thereby encourage, fringe benefits, even 
when the cost of those benefits exceeds the 
amount employees would be willing to pay 
for them. The result, once again, is waste of 
scarce economic resources. 

Take employer-financed health insurance, 
for example. Let’s say that a unit of health 
insurance that costs $1 to provide is subjec- 
tively worth only 80 cents to an employee. 
In the absence of taxes, the employee would 
choose wages rather than health insurance. 
If the taxpayer is in the 30 percent tax 
bracket, however, and health insurance pre- 
miums are tax free, the worker would 
choose health insurance because $1 of wages 
yields only 70 cents after tax, in contrast to 
the 80 cents of value the worker ascribes to 
the health insurance. Thus, the tax system 
induces people to buy fringe benefits, such 
as health insurance, that they would not 
otherwise have bought. The decision to buy 
health insurance means the sacrifice of 
other goods and services that yield $1 of 
benefits for every $1 of cost. If both cash 
wages and the cost of providing health in- 
surance were taxed equally, the worker in 
the preceeding example would choose cash 
compensation, because he or she would 
prefer 70 cents in after-tax cash income to 
health insurance that would now give a net 
benefit of only 50 cents (health insurance 
benefits subjectively worth 80 cents minus 
the tax of 30 percent levied on the $1 cost of 
providing the health insurance). 

The same problem arises with other fringe 
benefits such as group legal insurance, child 
care services, term life insurance, and acci- 
dent and disability insurance. If one’s em- 
ployer buys these items, there is no tax. If 
one buys other consumer goods, one must 
pay for them out of income remaining after 
taxes have been paid. Recent legislation has 
increased the attractiveness of tax-free 
fringe benefits by permitting employers to 
offer “cafeteria plans,” which are packages 
that allow workers to choose from a menu 
of benefits. 

The waste from the consumption of prod- 
ucts or services with low before-tax, but 
high after-tax, benefits parallels that which 
arises when money is put into an investment 
with a relatively low before-tax yield but 
high after-tax gains. In both cases, the 
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economy as a whole sacrifices opportunities 
that have a higher social value than the 
goods or investments actually chosen. 

In short, the tax system encourages 
people to buy commodities indirectly that 
they would not choose to buy if all con- 
sumer goods were treated alike by the tax 
system. But this is not the end of the story. 
By narrowing the tax base, the exclusion of 
fringe benefits necessitates higher tax rates 
to collect a given amount of revenue, thus 
adding to the distortions of all economic de- 
cisions. 


Distorting saving 


The third count would charge the tax 
system with distorting saving. If income is 
saved in some forms such as specific kinds 
of pensions and retirement accounts, the 
funds saved are not included in current tax- 
able income, and both the income and inter- 
est earnings on it are taxed only when with- 
drawn from these accounts. Other forms of 
savings are not treated so favorably. As a 
result, people who save the same amount 
but in different forms face fifferent tax 
rates. 

It is even possible for people to lower their 
taxes by depositing funds in retirement ac- 
counts, but without saving a dime, simply by 
transferring funds from one account to an- 
other. The Bowery Savings Bank of New 
York used exactly this argument in a full 
page advertisement in the New York Times 
(June 6, 1984) to solicit new individual re- 
tirement accounts: Were you to shift $2,000 
from your right pants pocket into your left 
pants pocket, you wouldn't make a nickle on 
the transaction. However, if those different 
“pockets” were accounts at The Bowery, 
you'd profit by hundreds of dollars. 

Setting up an Individual Retirement Ac- 
count is a means of giving money to your- 
self. The magic of an IRA is that your con- 
tributions to yourself are tax deductible. A 
New Yorker in the 40 percent tax bracket 
who gave herself the maximum $2,000 
would receive an $800 present at tax time. 

The Bowery may be excused for failing to 
emphasize that the same options were avail- 
able at competitors that could accept IRA 
deposits and that residents of the other 
forty-nine states also qualified. They may 
also be excused for not pointing out that 
the same result could be achieved by bor- 
rowing the $2,000 for deposit into the IRA 
or other tax-sheltered account. In each case, 
taxpayers who save nothing can cut current 
taxes under a provision promoted as a sav- 
ings incentive. Again, these and other base- 
narrowing provisions boost the tax rates 
needed to raise a given amount of revenue 
and thereby increase other tax-related dis- 
tortions. 


Penalizing work 


The fourth charge against the current tax 
system is that it needlessly penalizes work. 
As shown in the previous counts of this in- 
dictment, the numerous exclusions, deduc- 
tions, and credits not only give rise to ineffi- 
ciencies but also greatly constrict the tax 
base. That means that tax inefficiencies but 
also greatly constrict the tax base. That 
means that tax rates on wages and salaries, 
most of which are taxable, must be much 
higher than they would be if the base were 
larger. High tax rates on additional earn- 
ings, that is, high marginal tax rates, great- 
ly reduce the reward for work. 

Complexity 


The fifth charge against the tax system is 
that it is appallingly complex. Some com- 
plexity is the unavoidable side-effect of 
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trying to pursue fairness through precise 
definitions of the individual circumstances 
that affect ability to pay. More complexity 
arises from special incentives for particular 
activities. And still more arises from an 
effort to prevent these particular activities. 
And still more arises from an effort to pre- 
vent these incentives from unduly reducing 
tax burdens of high-income taxpayers. 

The results is a maze of rules and provi- 
sions that makes the tax form all but incom- 
prehensible. An entire industry has arisen 
to sell advice on how to shelter income le- 
gally and another to help people fill out 
their returns. In the business world, success 
increasingly rests not on innovating, cutting 
costs, or marketing effectively but on mini- 
mizing taxes. Tax rules cause investors to 
search for tax provisions they can manipu- 
late instead of investments that are socially 
and economically productive. 

Unfairness 

The final, perhaps most serious count is 
that as a result of all of these provisions, 
the tax system is just plain unfair. Many 
people suspect that if the tax system is too 
complex for them to understand, it must be 
cheating them. And they are usually right, 
because those who can hire tax experts to 
plan their affairs do, indeed, avoid taxes 
that ordinary citizens pay. However, some- 
times the unfairness is replaced by econom- 
ic inefficiency. This can happen when so 
many people take advantage of a particular 
tax provision that the rate of return drops, 
and the investor gets little more than is 
available on ordinary investments. In such 
cases the before-tax return on favored in- 
vestments is driven below that on fully 
taxed investments, and this difference is a 
measure of tax-induced inefficiency men- 
tioned earlier. In short, tax distortions 
always show up as inequity, inefficiency, or 
some combination of the two. 

Most of the special credits, deductions, 
and exclusions that complicate the tax code 
have some appeal when viewed in isolation. 
Most of them were adopted to advance some 
social or economic purpose that commands 
widespread support. However, they partially 
offset each other and taken together 
produce unrecognized and unintended side 
effects, bewilder taxpayers, and undermine 
the faith of ordinary citizens in the laws to 
which they are subject. 

The prosecutor’s closing argument would 
emphasize another aspect of all this unfair- 
ness, inefficiency, and complexity; it doesn’t 
have to be that way.e 


THE FAILED CARTER POLICY 
FOR SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


è Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, when 
President Reagan came to office in 
1981, he inherited a foreign policy po- 
sition toward South-West Africa (Na- 
mibia) developed during the Carter ad- 
ministration. Its principal architects 
were Mr. Carter’s United Nations Am- 
bassador Andrew Young and his 
Deputy Ambassador Donald McHenry. 
Carter’s policy for Namibia was em- 
bodied in U.N. Security Council Reso- 
lution 435, which called for a United 
Nations supervised election of a con- 
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stituent assembly to write an inde- 
pendence constitution for South-West 
Africa, a territory which has been ad- 
ministered by the Republic of South 
Africa under a 1920 League of Nations 
Mandate. 

The fatal flaw in Carter’s plan was 
that the United Nations had already 
picked the winner of the election by 
designating SWAPO, a Soviet-backed 
terrorist organization based in Angola, 
as the sole and authentic representa- 
tive of the Namibian people, and by 
granting SWAPO permanent observer 
status at the United Nations. What’s 
more, at that time the United Nations 
began the practice continued to this 
day of providing funds to support 
SWAPO's propaganda offices in New 
York and London. These offices con- 
stantly criticize the United States and 
the other members of the Western 
Five (Great Britain, France, West Ger- 
many, and Canada) for not immediate- 
ly implementing U.N. Resolution 435 
and holding elections the outcome of 
which has already been determined by 
the United Nations. 

But now Senator Strom Thurmond 
and a number of his colleagues have 
called on President Reagan to appoint 
a special commission to make recom- 
mendations on how best to achieve in- 
dependence for Namibia without let- 
ting the United Nations turn that vast 
and strategically important territory 
into yet another Soviet puppet led by 
the terrorist leaders of SWAPO. I ap- 
plaud this request by my Senate col- 
leagues, and hope that President 
Reagan will take their counsel to 
heart. For to merely stand by and 
watch as mineral-rich Namibia is 
dragged behind the Iron Curtain 
would be a terrible mistake. I recom- 
mend to my colleagues here in the 
House the following report on Senator 
Thurmond’s letter, for I believe that 
the implications of this situation on 
our national security interests are tre- 
mendous. 

The report follows: 

[From the Washington Times, May 22, 

1985) 
TWELVE SENATORS URGE TOUGHER U.S. 
STANCE ON NAMIBIA 
(By Bill Outlaw) 

Twelve Republican senators on the Senate 
Steering Committee have sent President 
Reagan a letter calling on him to appoint a 
panel to recognize the Multi-Party Confer- 
ence in South African-administered Namibia 
and include the conference in negotiations 
on independence for the territory. 

The letter takes issue with a proposal by 
Chester Crocker, assistant secretary of state 
for African affairs, that the United States 
will no longer insist on the withdrawal of all 
Cuban troops from Angola before the issue 
of independence for Namibia (South-West 
Africa) can be settled. 

It also requests that an independent study 
be conducted by a “carefully selected com- 
mission of informed persons to report on 
what alteration may be made to U.S. policy 
at this time.” 
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Current U.S. policy views the Multi-Party 
Conference as ‘null and void,” a State De- 
partment official said. U.S. policy also calls 
for the United States to support United Na- 
tions Resolution 435, which in effect would 
allow the South West Africa People’s Orga- 
nization (SWAPO)—now fighting a guerrilla 
war to oust South Africa from Namibia—to 
take power until elections can be held. That, 
the senators argue, would give SWAPO too 
much of a chance to take control of the 
country. 

“It can be argued with credibility that the 
U.S. has gone too far in its support of the 
United Nations position and has conse- 
quently supported the Soviet-backed terror- 
ists, SWAPO, against the legitimate internal 
parties of the country,” the letter states. 

“Now, after seven years, it is obvious that 
the communist team of Angola, the U.S.S.R. 
and SWAPO will never agree to any propos- 
al that does not give them total control of 
the government of Namibia.” 

It criticizes Mr. Crocker for substituting 
an agreement calling for future withdrawal 
of Cuban troops from Angola rather than 
having the withdrawal at the same time 
that South African troops are pulled back 
from Namibia. 

It was signed by Senators Jesse Helms of 
North Carolina, Orrin Hatch and Jake Garn 
of Utah, James McClure and Steve Symms 
of Idaho, Maicolm Wallop of Wyoming, Phil 
Gramm of Texas, Bob Kasten of Wisconsin, 
Chic Hecht of Nevada, Gordon Humphrey 
of New Hampshire and Barry Goldwater of 
Arizona.@ 


STOPPING THE BUCK AT THE 
OVAL OFFICE 


HON. JIM LEACH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mr. LEACH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the little noticed provisions of 
the administration’s tax reform plan is 
the abandonment of the voluntary 
checkoff for Presidential campaign fi- 
nancing. 

If we want to hold Presidential can- 
didates accountable to the public 
rather than to acronymed interest 
groups, if we want a fair chance at fair 
taxes and fair hearings about fair 
budgets, the checkoff can’t be allowed 
to be lost in the glamour of tax 
reform. 

How campaigns are run determine 
how governments govern. If the buck 
flows to, rather than stops at the Oval 
Office, the ability of any administra- 
tion to establish the perception, let 
alone the reality, of even-handed poli- 
cies is compromised. 

The cost of campaigning is so steep 
today that without the provision of 
funds to candidates through the 
checkoff mechanism, those groups 
which finance an election would 
become more important to the victor 
than the individuals who cast the 
votes. Government would become of, 
by, and for the largest and most pow- 
erful interest groups, with the public 
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at large serving every 4 years as props 
to big business and big labor. 

Some argue that the Republican 
Party would do comparatively better if 
Presidential campaigns returned to a 
dependence on special interest contri- 
butions. But as a Republican I would 
like to stress that all Americans have a 
vested interest in good government 
and the holding of both parties ac- 
countable to high ethical standards. 
For Republicans, for instance, it mat- 
ters a great deal not only who our 
party nominates but what kind of can- 
didate the Democrats present to the 
American people. 

Given the escalating cost of cam- 
paigns, any future Democratic Presi- 
dential nominee would almost certain- 
ly become unconscionably beholden to 
a very few large unions if the checkoff 
is eliminated. Likewise, the influence 
of a few major industries like oil would 
be disproportionately strong on the 
Republican side. 

The cempaign checkoff serves to 
keep the extremes in line, to keep the 
Democratic Party from becoming a 
carbon copy of Britain’s Labor Party 
and the Republican party from becom- 
ing increasingly vulnerable to the in- 
terests of big business and the ideolo- 
gy of far right fundraisers. 

To allow taxpayers the right to des- 
ignate $1 of their annual taxes tc 
Uncle Sam to ensure that candidates 
for President remain obligated to the 
public rather than to special interests 
seems eminently reasonable and in the 
context of the President’s tax reform 
package implies no additional tax li- 
ability for individuals or corporations. 

The proposal to eliminate the check- 
off is presented not so much as a tax 
issue as ideological posturing. The 
Government will receive the same rev- 
enue with or without this particular 
change in the tax code. The question 
is not how much money is to be raised, 
but rather how funds once raised will 
be allocated. 

As long as public financing is main- 
tained it doesn’t matter in theory 
whether Presidential campaigns are 
funded through the checkoff or 
through a direct congressional appro- 
priation, but in practice ending the 
checkoff jeopardizes the prospect of 
maintaining the most important 
reform of the Watergate era. 

For these reasons I commend to my 
colleagues the perspectives contained 
below in the recent editiorials of the 
Washington Post and New York 
Times. 

{From the Washington Post, June 2, 1985] 
CHECKING OUT THE CHECKOFF 

One of the unexpected casualties in Presi- 
dent Reagan’s tax plan is the $1 checkoff 
for financing presidential elections. Unex- 
pected, because this really isn’t a tax provi- 
sion at all. Your tax bill is the same wheth- 
er you check off the $1 or not. The revenue 
the government receives is the same too; the 
only difference is that the amount checked 
off is put into a fund for financing presiden- 
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tial campaigns. That amounts to something 
on the order of $35 million a year—not 
enough to make any noticeable difference in 
the government’s fiscal position. 

But it’s enough to make a substantial dif- 
ference in our quadrennial presidential poli- 
tics. The fund created is dispersed to candi- 
dates according to two formulas: in match- 
ing funds to candidates for their parties’ 
nominations and for the major-party nomi- 
nees in general elections. If the checkoff 
were abolished, as Mr. Reagan proposes, and 
the fund allowed to run dry, there would be 
only two ways to finance presidential cam- 
paigns, both unsatisfactory. One would be 
to depend on appropriations by Congress. 
The possibilities of political manipulations 
here are vast. You only have to remember 
the unseemly scrambling and huge pres- 
sures when a Supreme Court decision sus- 
pended operation of the campaign finance 
laws until Congress rewrote them during 
the 1976 primary season. 

The other alternative is for presidential 
campaigns to be financed entirely by private 
contributions. There must be a part of Mr. 
Reagan that wants this: he has refused to 
check off $1 from his own taxes even 
though his campaigns have been the biggest 
beneficiaries in history of the public financ- 
ing provisions. But nothing in the current 
law prevented Mr. Reagan or prevents 
future candidates from financing campaigns 
from private contributions. Most candidates 
(including Mr. Reagan three times) have de- 
cided to seek public funding, even though in 
doing so they have had to accept overall 
ceilings on spending and have had to meet 
detailed accounting requirements. They 
have done so for good reason: the amcunt of 
time and effort required for raising the $60 
million or so needed in a presidential cam- 
paign these days would divert time and 
energy needed for campaigning. Is this what 
Mr. Reagan wants candidates to go back to? 

The official answer is that the checkoff 
was eliminated in the Reagan plan because 
it takes a line on the tax return and has 
confused some taxpayers; you see, they say, 
we just wanted to simplify things. Sure. In- 
tentionally or not, the scrapping of the 
checkoff makes a major change for the 
worse in a campaign finance law that has 
worked tolerably well. This isn’t a tax issue 
at all. Whatever Congress does with the 
President's bill, it should keep the checkoff 
as it is. 


{From the New York Times, June 3, 1985] 
SNEAK ATTACK ON CAMPAIGN FINANCE 


President Reagan, usually open and hon- 
orable in battle, seems suddenly to be acting 
like a sneak. The issue is public financing of 
Presidential campaigns, a system that has 
given him $90 million and given the nation a 
successful reform. The system has been ac- 
cepted by candidates, Congress and the 
public. Yet Mr. Reagan doesn’t like it and is 
trying, under cover of tax reform, to slit its 
throat. 

Public financing, which includes the $1 
checkoff that taxpayers can mark on their 
tax returns, has demonstrably improved 
Presidential campaigns. Perhaps alterations 
are in order after the experiences of 1976, 
1980, and 1984. If so, let there be clear com- 
plaints and open debate. 

The checkoff is the principal issue. It per- 
mits taxpayers te authorize that $1 of their 
annual tax payments go into a fund for 
Presidential campaigns. About a third of 
those who owe taxes contribute. The check- 
off is part of a system created in reaction to 
CREEP, Richard Nixon’s Committee to Re- 
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eiect the President. When private financing 
was the only way, CREEP attracted a 
parade of corporate couriers bearing brief- 
cases of cash. Under the reform law, the 
Federal Government matches small contri- 
butions to Presidential primary candidates, 
up to $10.1 million in 1984. For the general 
election, nominees receive full funding— 
$40.4 million each in 1984. 

The Reagan tax plan would abolish the 
checkoff fund, and also repeal another 
measure, enacted in 1971 to stimulate public 
participation: a tax credit of up to $50 for 
campaign contributions. The Administra- 
tion is probably right in thinking that this 
credit does little to encourage contributions. 
Only 6 percent of taxpayers claim it. The 
advantages of the checkoff, however, are 
clear. One is participation. Treasury purists 
hating loading up Form 1040 with anything 
extraneous, yet tax returns and Presidential 
elections are two facets of the Federal Gov- 
ernment that involve every citizen. 

A still-better argument for the checkoff 
and public campaign financing is that they 
eliminate the need for private financing. 
Republicans are no doubt correct that 
public financing benefits Democrats more. 
Democrats do have more trouble attracting 
those corporate couriers with their stuffed 
briefcases. But so what? 

Why is a system that depends on such 
briefcases good for the nation? What’s good 
about a system that forces candidates of 
both parties to fawn over big contributors? 
Wasn't it President Reagan who, in 1984, so 
regularly reviled “special interests”? Public 
financing confers on President candidates 
the freedom not to grovel. 

You need not be a Democrat to prize a 
system that gives the nominees enough 
money to get their message across to the 
country. You'd think that Mr. Reagan 
would gladly preserve a financing system 
under which he had just won 49 states. But 
if he must oppose it, let the fight be open. A 
tax package is the wrong place, and stealth 
is the wrong way to revise campaign and 
election law.@ 


DEDICATION OF THE DR. 
JEROME H. HOLLAND LABORA- 
TORY 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


è Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, we all 
recognize the tremendous effort that 
the National American Red Cross 
makes to alleviate suffering during 
times of community crisis. Unsung, 
but equally important is the role that 
the American Red Cross plays in medi- 
cal research. The Red Cross predicts 
that its R&D effort will double within 
the next 5 years. In order to accommo- 
date this effort, they have announced 
that a capital drive will be initiated to 
build a new research facility. This fa- 
cility will be dedicated to their late 
chairman, and one of my constituents, 
Dr. Jerome “Bud” Holland. I am sub- 
mitting for the record, a statement 
which details this important effort. 
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AMERICAN RED Cross MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Whenever disaster strikes, the American 
people count on their Red Cross to respond 
with relief activities. Similarly, we are aware 
that the American Red Cross teaches vital 
life saving techniques in CPR, first aid, 
small craft operation and water safety. The 
Red Cross also serves the men and women 
in our Armed Forces and their families, sup- 
plying financial assistance and handling 
emergency requests through its worldwide 
communications network. Its blood donor 
operations provide blood to more than half 
of the nation’s medical facilities. But not so 
well known is the Red Cross role in medical 
research and its efforts to increase the ef- 
fectiveness and efficiency of the blood 
donor's precious gift. 

Red Cross medical scientists in Washing- 
ton, D.C. and elsewhere in the country are 
also at work in such blood-related areas as 
genetics, epidemiology and immunology. In 
fact, the more researchers dive into the 
mysteries of blood the more they tend to be- 
lieve that this fluid has a boundless horizon 
in the diagnosis and treatment of the body’s 
ills. 

In recent years blood products have been 
used to increase the success of transplants, 
improve the care of the newborn as well as 
the elderly, make possible more effective 
cancer chemotherapy and protect against 
infection. 

The unit of blood donated in World War 
II was used to supply only two items—whole 
blood and plasma. Now, the blood donated 
by only one individual can serve many pa- 
tients. It can be fractionated into compo- 
nents such as red cells, platelets, plasma, al- 
bumen and Factor VIII for hemophiliacs. 
Each component can go to a different pa- 
tient, providing only the more specific frac- 
tions needed. 

RESEARCH 


In 1958 American Red Cross Services em- 
barked on an expansion of its medical re- 
search activity. Among its aims at the time 
was to perfect a freezing technique for the 
longer term preservation of blood. This was 
finally accomplished in the 1970's by Harold 
T. Meryman, M.D., a Red Cross researcher 
whose frozen blood technique made it possi- 
ble to store red cells indefinitely. The tech- 
nique also destroyed the virus of serum hep- 
atitis, a major risk in blood transfusions. 

Today, Red Cross medical researchers are 
carrying on many varied and vital investiga- 
tions into blood. One major focus is on in- 
terferon, a protein generated by white cells, 
and the role it plays in the fight against 
viral diseases. Many Red Cross regional 
blood centers are harvesting this minute 
substance from the donated blood they re- 
ceive. Interferon has shown promise in bat- 
tling cancer and rabies and it may be useful 
in helping prevent rejection of transplanted 
organs. It may also afford some protection 
against malaria and such diseases as rehu- 
matoid arthritis, multiple sclerosis, herpes 
and AIDS. 

The American Red Cross has also been in- 
strumental in testing for the AIDS virus re- 
ferred to as HTLV-III. All donations 
through the Red Cross are now tested for 
this virus to ensure that supplies are safe. 
The growth and strength of Red Cross re- 
search and development activities are recog- 
nized throughout the medical world. They 
are supported by grants and contracts from 
the federal government, private foundations 
and industrial groups in addition to Red 
Cross funds. The National Institutes of 
Health selected Red Cross Blood Services, 
for instance, to maintain and develop the 
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National Institute and Infectious Disease 
serum bank. In this role, the American Red 
Cross will provide HLA typing trays to re- 
searchers through the world. 

Currently, Red Cross Medical and Labora- 
tory facilities are located in a rented facility 
in Bethesda, Maryland. While space there is 
considered adequate, the lease for the build- 
ing is subject to periodic and uncertain con- 
tract renewals. 

A few miles away is another building 
which houses most of the Red Cross re- 
search and development activities. Although 
it has the advantage of proximity to the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, this structure is 
far from adequate. It was originally de- 
signed as an office building, not for research 
laboratories. Its cramped quarters are occu- 
pied by 112 scientists and technical and sup- 
port staff members. 

The American Red Cross Board of Gover- 
nors recently recommended that all Red 
Cross headquarters research, development, 
production and service laboratories be 
housed in a single facility. This would mini- 
mize needed overhead, laboratory space and 
support costs. 

Red Cross projections show that its re- 
search and development effort will double 
within the next five years and that a much 
larger facility will be needed. A study com- 
mittee recommended that the new quarters 
should be near a major university. or re- 
search institute and, if possible, a Red Cross 
regional blood center. Such a property has 
been located in Rockville, Maryland. 

The Red Cross plans to dedicate the struc- 
ture to its late Chairman of the Board, Dr. 
Jerome H. Holland, who gave six years of 
dedicated service to the orgar:ization, a re- 
flection of his commitment to humanitarian 
ideals. Before becoming Red Cross Chair- 
man, Dr. Holland served the Red Cross for 
12 years on its Board of Governors. A 
former ambassador, heading to Sweden, he 
also had a distinguished career as an educa- 
tor, heading two predominatly black col- 
leges, Hampton Institute in Virginia and 
Delaware State College. 

To finance the purchase of the new re- 
search and development facility, the Ameri- 
can Red Cross estimates that $17 million in 
funding will be required. The Red Cross has 
always been a dependable source of assist- 
ance to the federal Government and other 
organizations and agencies seeking ways to 
serve the American people. Now it seeks to 
broaden its medical contribution by expand- 
ing its research ability. 

We, the American people, branches of the 
federal establishment, universities and cor- 
porations—should stand ready to help with 
this funding. It is we who will reap the re- 
wards of new findings of American Red 
Cross medical researchers, whose aim is to 
prolong life and ease suffering.e 


— 


GUNDERSON LEGISLATION TO 
ESTABLISH A NATIONAL DAIRY 
POLICY COMMISSION 


HON. STEVE GUNDERSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


è Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Speaker, as 
many of my colleagues on the Live- 
stock, Dairy and Poultry Subcommit- 
tee know, in the last few months I 
have become increasingly concerned 
about the impact emerging technol- 
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ogies will have on the American dairy 
industry and on how our national 
dairy policy can best respond to those 
new challenges. 

This concern was underscored by the 
recent Office of Technology Assess- 
ment report entitled “Technology, 
Public Policy, and the Changing 
Structure of American Agriculture” 
which essentially concluded that 
larger dairy operations already enjoy a 
major advantage in the production of 
milk and that, under current Federal 
dairy policy, the development and use 
of new technologies will permit a con- 
tinued trend toward fewer and larger 
dairies throughout the United States. 

Similarly, a recent visit to the Cali- 
fornia dairy industry, where some of 
these new technologies are now in use, 
clearly demonstrated that these inno- 
vations can truly revolutionize how we 
produce milk in this country and, 
thus, may cause even greater surpluses 
of dairy products in the future and 
even threaten the current small- and 
moderate-sized family farm structure 
of dairy agriculture. 

Accordingly, I am today introducing 
a joint resolution to create a National 
Dairy Policy Commission whose 18- 
month mission would be to study 
these emerging technologies and 
report back to Congress with recom- 
mendations on how our national dairy 
policy can respond to the new chal- 
lenges created by these innovations so 
that additional surplus production is 
avoided and the family farm structure 
of dairy agriculture is preserved. That 
report is due on March 31, 1987. 

It is my hope that the provisions of 
this joint resolution will be included in 
the dairy title of the 1985 farm bill. As 
such, I commend the attention of my 
colleagues to the section-by-section 
summary that follows: 
SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY OF JOINT RES- 

OLUTION CREATING A NATIONAL DAIRY 

POLICY COMMISSION 

Sec. 101. Findings and declaration of 
policy.—Finds that consumers have benefit- 
ted from the current small- and moderate- 
sized family farm structure of the dairy in- 
dustry as well as from the dairy price sup- 
port program which prevents large fluctua- 
tions in the price and supply of dairy prod- 
ucts. Declares the policy of Congress to re- 
spond to the development of new technol- 
ogies by adopting such policies as are 
needed to ensure that surplus production 
does not increase and the current family 
farm structure of dairy agriculture is pre- 
served. 

Sec. i02. Establishment of Commission.— 
The National Commission on Dairy Policy 
will be composed of 18 dairy producer mem- 
bers appointed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. In making appointments, the Secre- 
tary will take into account the geographical 
distribution of milk production in the 
United States, 

Sec. 103. The study.—The Commission 
would study the current dairy price support 
program, its alternatives, new technologies 
that will become a part of the dairy indus- 
try before the end of the century, and the 
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impact these innovations will have on sur- 
plus dairy production, the future function- 
ing of the dairy price support program, and 
the future structure of the dairy industry. 

Sec. 104. Recommendations and reports.— 
The Commission will make findings and de- 
velop recommendations with respect to the 
future provisions of the dairy price support 
program. 

Sec. 105. Administration.—The various Ex- 
ecutive agencies, the Office of Technology 
Assessment, the General Accounting Office, 
and the Congressional Budget Office are au- 
thorized to provide the Commission with 
such information as it may require. The bill 
also authorizes the appointment and com- 
pensation of a staff and staff director as 
well as the payment of travel expenses and 
a per diem for Commission members. 

Sec. 106. Financial support.—The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is authorized to accept 
contribution of money and services from 
persons, corporations, foundations, and 
other entities within the United States to 
assist in the financing of the activities of 
the Commission and its staff. No single 
entity may contribute more than 10 percent 
of the Commission's total budget. The ex- 
penditure of up to $1 million in Commodity 
Credit Corporation funds is also authorized 
in the event of insufficient private financing 
of the Commission. 

Sec. 107. Termination.—The Commission 
terminates 30 calendar days after it submits 
its report to the Secretary of Agriculture 
and Congress.@ 


EXPANDED CAPITAL OWNER- 
SHIP AND THE IDEOLOGICAL 
HIGH GROUND 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, this week 
I will begin to include in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a series of important 
discussions of a new and profoundly 
different concept: Expanded capital 
ownership. This idea is one that de- 
serves our fullest attention and our 
careful consideration, for it could turn 
the tide of socialism that has plagued 
our neighbors to the south for the 
past decade. 

Karl Marx’s answer to economic in- 
justice caused by the concentration of 
wealth in the hands of the few was to 
wage class warfare and abolish all pri- 
vate ownership of the means of pro- 
duction. For years capitalism has 
seemed unable to provide a convinzing 
rejoinder to this Marxist siren’s call of 
common ownership by all, even 
though socialism as an economic 
system has failed miserably at every 
turn. The slogans were too appealing 
and the lure was too great for those 
who did not hold power, and many un- 
derdeveloped countries turned to so- 
cialism to solve their problems and 
correct the inequities that had existed 
for centuries. 

But now, for the first time, there 
has begun to appear a convincing and 
workable alternative to Marx’s plan. 
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This alternative, which is called ex- 
panded capital ownership, provides a 
tangible option to world’s underdevel- 
oped countries, one which promises 
true economic democracy as well as in- 
creased productivity. The beauty of 
expanded capital ownership lies in its 
simplicity: the employees of corpora- 
tions gain an ownership stake in the 
corporation for which they work. Here 
in the United States these plans have 
come to be known as employee stock 
ownership plans, or ESOP’s, and they 
are cropping up with greater and 
greater frequency as employers and 
employees alike begin to recognize 
their worth. 

If we are to prevent the Soviets and 
their proxies from achieving success in 
Central and South America, as well in 
other parts of the world, it is impera- 
tive that we seize the high ground in 
the ideological battle being waged. Ex- 
panded capital ownership provides us 
with a weapon that will put us on that 
high ground. I hope that my col- 
leagues will read the material included 
below and that they will follow the 
sections of this series that follow in 
the coming days. 

The above-mentioned material and a 
resolution offered by Mr. BARNES and 
myself follow: 

EXPANDED CAPITAL OWNERSHIP: THE ONLY 

ANSWER TO CREEPING SOCIALISM 


(By Gov. Ronald Reagan) 

(Address to the Young Americans for 
Freedom and to the Bohemian Grove En- 
campment, July 1974.) 

* * * In our resistance to what some of us 
see as a creeping socialism, we have just 


theorized about the superiority of capital- 
ism, Have we really made capitalism work to 
prove those benefits can do everything for 
everybody better than the promises of the 
socialists? All they can offer with their 
system, if you analyze it, is to take from the 
‘haves’ and give to the ‘have-nots’. That 
doesn’t eliminate have-nots—it just changes 
them around. 

But capitalism can work to make every 
body a “have”. Some years ago, a top Ford 
official was showing the late Walter Reu- 
ther through the very automated plant in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and he said to him joking- 
ly: “Walter, you'll have a hard time collect- 
ing union dues from these machines,” and 
Walter said, “You are going to have more 
trouble trying to sell them automobiles.” 
Both of them let it stop right there. But 
there was a logical answer to that. The logi- 
cal answer was that the owners of the ma- 
chines could buy automobiles and if you in- 
crease the number of owners, you increase 
the number of consumers. 

Over one hundred years ago, Abraham 
Lincoln signed the Homestead Acts. There 
was a wide distribution of land and they 
didn’t confiscate anyone's already privately- 
owned land. They did not take from those 
who owned to give to others who did not 
own. It set the pattern for the American 
capitalistic system. We need an Industrial 
Homestead Act ...I know that plans have 
been suggested in the past that all had one 
flaw. They were based on making the 
present owners give up some of their owner- 
ship to the non-owners. Now this isn’t true 
of the ideas that are being talked about 
today. 
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Very simply, these business leaders have 
come to the realization that it is time to for- 
mulate a plan to accelerate economic 
growth and production at the same time we 
broaden the ownership of productive cap- 
ital. The American dream has always been 
to have a piece of the action. 

Income, you know, results from only two 
things. It can result from capital or it can 
result from labor. If the worker begins get- 
ting his income from both sources at once, 
he has a real stake in increasing production 
and increasing output. One such plan is 
based on financing future expansion in such 
a way as to create stock ownership for em- 
ployees. It does not reduce the holdings of 
the present owners, nor does it require the 
employees to divert their own savings into 
stock purchases. 

This one plan, and undoubtedly there are 
alternatives, utilizes an Employee Stock 
Ownership Trust to purchase newly issued 
stock when a corporation needs new capital 
for expansion. The trust acquires its funds 
by borrowing with a guarantee from the 
corporation, from a commercial bank or 
other lending institution. Over a ten-year 
period, it is possible for 500 billion of newly- 
formed capital to be owned by individuals 
and families who today have little or no 
hope of acquiring a vested interest in our 
capitalist system ... What better answer 
could we have to socialism? What an export 
item on the World market! What argument 
could a foreign land have against a corpora- 
tion which made its “have-not” citizens into 
"haves"? 

In short, I am suggesting that we face a 
choice between government that has grown 
desperate, embarking on a course that leads 
to confiscation and redistribution or using 
the great talent and expertise of the private 
sector to spread legitimate capital participa- 
tion in free enterprise to those who now are 
only property-less employees. 

RADIO COMMENTARY, VIEWPOINT WITH 
RONALD REAGAN, FEBRUARY 1975 


TAX PLAN NO. 1: EXPANDED CAPITAL OWNERSHIP 
THROUGH AN INDUSTRIAL HOMESTEAD ACT 


Capitalism hasn’t used the best tool of all 
in its struggle against Socialism—and that ’s 
capitalism itself. 

Roughly 94% of the people in capitalist 
America make their living from wages or 
salaries. Only 6% are true capitalists in the 
sense of deriving their income from owner- 
ship of the means of production. 

Both groups enjoy the highest standard of 
living the world has ever known; certainly 
far better than anything socialism has pro- 
duced for its people. We can win the argu- 
ment once and for all by simply making 
more of our people capitalists. 

More than 100 years ago, Abe Lincoln 
signed the Homestead Act making it possi- 
ble for our people to own land. This was a 
revolutionary development. Ownership of 
land in most of the world had not been pos- 
sible for the ordinary citizen. Generally, 
land belonged to the King of Emporer and 
thru him to the favored aristocracy. 

The Homestead Act set the pattern for 
American capitalism. Today, 53 million 
Americans own their own homes. Now we 
need an industrial Homestead Act, and that 
isn't impossible. As a matter of fact, any 
number of companies and corporations in 
America have tried in a variety of ways to 
spread ownership to their employees. 

In San Francisco, a man named Louis 
Kelso has evolved a plan which a number of 
corporations have already implemented. 
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Now when a corporation needs to expand, it 
finances the expansion either by borrowing 
or by selling new stock issue. Under the 
Kelso plan, an employee trust is formed. A 
company desiring new capital sells a new 
stock issue to this employee trust. The 
trust, in turn, borrows the money from a 
bank or lending unit, using the stock as col- 
lateral. Each individual employee winds up 
owning stock in the company directly pro- 
portionate to his salary or wage level and he 
has a vested interest in the company’s abili- 
ty to prosper and to increase earnings. 

Over the next 10 years, there will prob- 
ably be $500 billion worth of new invest- 
ment for businesses and industrial expan- 
sion, It can also be $500 billion worth of cor- 
porate ownership by employees. An ever-in- 
creasing number of citizens thus would have 
two sources of income—a pay check and 
share of the profits. Could there be a better 
answer to the stupidity of Karl Marx than 
millions of workers individually sharing in 
the ownership of the means of production? 


OWNERSHIP SHARES FOR WORKERS 
(Ronald Reagan) 


“He's an amateur crank.” It was Paul 
Samuelson talking, professor of economics 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy and winner of the Nobel Prize. He was 
talking to Mike Wallace on “60 Minutes” 
about a self-taught San Franciso economist 
who wants to make every American worker 
a capitalist: Louis Kelso. 

Kelso had been swimming upstream in the 
rarefied world of economics for nearly 20 
years; until the last two years or so when 
some journalists and politicians began to 
listen and found he had something to say. 

According to Kelso, “America's-official 


policy is to have a “full employment” econo- 


my. 

This is irrational when technology and au- 
tomation are destroying jobs faster than 
new ones can be created. What we need to 
do is develop a way for the workers to own a 
‘share of the action’—a share of the ma- 
chines that actually produce the wealth. 

He points out that only about 6 percent of 
the U.S. population derives a significant 
portion of its income from capital. The rest 
of the people must rely entirely on wages, 
salaries and commissions. No job, no money. 

What if most of the workers also owned 
some of the capital and began to derive a 
healthy portion of their income from this 
source, he asks. In time, he says, the boom- 
and-bust cycle, wild stock speculation and 
the wage-and-price spiral of inflation would 
be a thing of the past. 

Kelso points out that Amerian industry 
has a steady need for fresh capital to update 
and expand itself. If, instead of turning to 
traditional sources for this capital, a compa- 
ny created instead an Employe Stock Own- 
ership Plan for its workers, that “ESOP” 
could go to a bank, borrow the money to 
buy the new stock of the company, and pay 
it back out of dividends from the stock. 
After all, he says, industry now pays off its 
capital borrowings out of profits. 

As soon as the loan was paid (typically in 
three to five years), the workers could begin 
to get their own dividends. And, it wouldn't 
cost them a cent out-of-pocket to become 
shareholders. Nor would it require present 
shareholders to give up any ownership. No 
“redistribution” scheme. All the while, in- 
dustry would have its fresh capital at a cost 
less than it now pays, 

That’s Kelso's plan in brief. There’s more 
to it, of course Sen. Russell Long, D-LA, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, 
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is seriously interested in Kelso’s visionary 
solutions to some of our economic problems, 
and the energetic Kelso (who has put a ver- 
sion of his plan to work in several score pri- 
vate firms) is beginning to get a full hearing 
for his ideas in Washington. Those ideas 
may not be perfect, but they offer some real 
hope that the fraternity of ruling econo- 
mists—captives of Keynesian orthodoxy 
who have held away for four decades—may 
be near the end of the road, 

Kelso’s challenges to debate Samuelson 
(or any other orthodox economist) have 
gone unchallenged. 

But no wonder Samuelson was so tight- 
lipped when he dismissed Kelso out-of-hand 
on the television program. Kelso, after all, 
hasn’t been annointed by the priesthood. 
Neither was Louis Pasteur. 


{From Times Picayune, October 1980) 
EXPANDING OWNERSHIP 
(By Ronald Reagan) 

It is no secret that the American economy 
is in trouble. Federal deficit spending has 
fueled»the fires of inflation. More and more 
Americans are suffering the anguish of un- 
employment—Americans who, in a strong 
and vibrant economy would be producing 
wealth for the benefit of the people of this 
nation. Government is claiming an ever-in- 
creasing portion of citizen incomes to pay 
for programs too often riddled with waste, 
fraud, and irresponsibility. 

These baneful trends can be reversed. The 
method is clear. Americans deserve a major 
across the board tax cut. Runaway spending 
must be restrained; fraud and waste identi- 
fied and eliminated. Excessive regulation of 
business must be cut back. Honest value 
must be restored to the dollar. Americans 
must be given new incentives to save, invest 
and produce. 

But yet more must be done to restore and 
maintain this nation’s economic well-being. 
For we must make sure that the ownership 
of America’s great productive wealth re- 
mains broadly distributed among the Ameri- 
can people. 

Our Founding Fathers well understood 
that concentrated power is the enemy of lib- 
erty and the rights of man. They knew that 
the American experiment in individual lib- 
erty, free enterprise, and republican self- 
government could succeed only if power 
were widely distributed. And since in any so- 
ciety social and political power flow from 
economic power, they saw that wealth and 
property would have to be widely distribut- 
ed among the people of this country. 

The truth of this insight is immediately 
apparent. 

Could there be anything resembling a free 
enterprise economy, if wealth and property 
were concentrated in the hands of a few, 
while the great majority owned little more 
than the shirts on their backs? 

Could there be anything but widespread 
misery, where a privileged few controlled a 
nation's wealth, while millions labored for a 
pittance, and millions more were desperate 
for want of employment? 

Could there be anything resembling a free 
government, where citizens without proper- 
ty dared not to resist the commands of the 
few who controlled their livelihoods? 

Could any country be a land of free men 
and women, where the pride and independ- 
ence of property ownership was reserved to 
the few, while the majority existed in de- 
pendency and servility? 

It should be clear to everyone that the na- 
tion’s steadfast policy should afford every 
American of working age a realistic opportu- 
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nity to acquire the ownership and control of 
some meaningful form of property in a 
growing national economy. 

This is not to say that the government 
should confiscate from the “haves” and 
bestow upon the “have-nots”, beyond the 
requirements of a compassionate welfare 
program to provide for those who cannot 
provide for themselves. Far from it. But it is 
to say that our duty is to foster a strong, vi- 
brant, wealth-producing economy which op- 
erates in such a way that new additions to 
wealth accrue in greater measure to those 
who presently have little or no ownership 
stake in their country. 

This is not a new policy. Jefferson and 
Adams, Webster and Lincoln, Cleveland and 
Wilson—all understood its importance. But 
it is a policy that needs strong new empha- 
sis in an age where its basic truth has some- 
times been forgotten. 


H. Con. Res. 31 


Whereas it is in the national interest of 
the United States to assist the countries of 
Central America and the Caribbean in ex- 
panding individual freedom, self-determina- 
tion, and democratic systems of govern- 
ment; 

Whereas the United States is committed 
to the expansion of free enterprise as a 
means of sustaining and increasing econom- 
ic development and economic and social jus- 
tice; 

Whereas the right of all persons to own 
private property in the means of produc- 
tion, take risks, and share in the fruits of 
ownership is a key element in decentralizing 
economic power and preventing economic 
power from being monopolized by a small 
number of owners or by the government; 

Whereas the institutional barriers to more 
equitable sharing of ownership opportuni- 
ties cause artificial class divisions and social 
strife between the owners and those who 
are denied participation in free enterprise, 
and the denial of fair ownership opportuni- 
ty generates ever-increasing hostility toward 
private property, increasing the potential 
for expropriation, nationalization, or revolu- 
tion; 

Whereas the expansion of personal in- 
volvement by each worker in corporate own- 
ership, control, and profits contributes in a 
significant fashion to promoting free enter- 
prise and economic and social justice and to 
providing a stake in the future for persons 
who are politically and economically disen- 
franchised; 

Whereas Congress enacted sixteen laws to 
encourage employee stock ownership plans 
as a tax-advantaged technique of corporate 
finance which makes accessible to all em- 
ployees of United States companies the ben- 
efits of corporate capital credit and profits 
for acquiring significant accumulations, of 
ownership shares, without reducing take- 
home pay, savings, or other benefits; 

Whereas the use of employee stock owner- 
ship plans has proven successful in thou- 
sands of profitable United States companies 
as a means of breaking the distinction be- 
tween workers and owners, as a means of al- 
lowing worker involvement in decisions that 
impact their lives, and as a means of reduc- 
ing industrial strife and improving worker 
commitment to the values of democratic 
free enterprise; and 

Whereas employee stock ownership plans 
can make @ major contribution in assisting 
the countries of Central America and the 
Caribbean in expanding justice in the work- 
place and individual freedoms generally, in 
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broadening the ownership constituency for 
free enterprise and private property, in im- 
proving the climate for accelerated growth 
of private sector investment and job oppor- 
tunities, in strengthening regional economic 
integration, and in mobilizing the untapped 
resources and productivity of a democratic 
free enterprise system: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
declares that— 

(1) employee stock ownership plans can be 
an important component in achieving 
United States goals in Central America and 
the Caribbean; and 

(2) employee stock ownership plans 
should be used as an instrument in financ- 
ing growth and transfers of equity in indus- 
trial, farming, banking, and other enter- 
prises in the region, in reorganizing State- 
owned enterprises into viable employee- 
owned businesses, in expanding political and 
economic pluralism, and in strengthening 
democratic institutions in the region. 

Sec. 2. (a) The President is urged to devel- 
op a plan for the expanded use of employee 
stock ownership plans in all development ef- 
forts of the United States in Central Amer- 
ica and the Caribbean, with an emphasis on 
policy and infrastructural changes needed 
to encourage voluntary employee stock own- 
ership initiatives by multinational corpora- 
tions and other private sector enterprises 
which have investments, are considering 
making new investments, or are interested 
in management contracts and joint ventures 
in the region. 

(b) To assist in this effort, the President 
should call upon leaders of the private 
sector to create and finance without public 
funds a private sector voluntary task force, 
to be known as the Presidential Task Force 
on Project Economic Justice. The Task 
Force should be charged with the responsi- 
bility of making a report and specific recom- 
mendations on strategies for using employee 
stock ownership plans as & means of acceler- 
ating the rate of private sector capital for- 
mation in Central America and the Caribbe- 
an that is systematically linked to expand- 
ing ownership and profit-sharing opportuni- 
ties for all employees. The President should 
appoint the Chairman of the Task Force, 
who would assume the responsibility of ap- 
pointing a volunteer fund-raising committee 
and of recommending to the President other 
distinguished leaders of the private sector of 
the United States for appointment as volun- 
teer members of the Task Force. At least 
twenty percent of the Task Force should be 
union representatives of workers in success- 
ful companies with employee stock owner- 
ship plans, and at least twenty percent 
should be nationally recognized experts in 
all phases of design, implementation, and 
operation of employee stock ownership 
plans. The Task Force should submit its 
report and recommendations to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress no later than De- 
cember 31, 1985. 


THE AIDS EPIDEMIC 
HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
I would like to call note to one item 
among the many that was included in 
the House budget resolution. Among 
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the pages and charts of numbers and 
projections was one line that I think 
many of my colleagues should know 
of. In the resolution reported by the 
Budget Committee and adopted by the 
House was a listing of “Function 550: 
Health” and major policy issues within 
it. At that point, the Budget Commit- 
tee included language recommending 
extra funding for low-income and high 
priority public health programs, 
saying, “The recommendation also as- 
sumes additions to accommodate high 
priority public health activities, in- 
cluding immunizations, vaccine stock- 
piles, and efforts to combat AIDS.” 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to thank my colleagues on the Budget 
Committee and especially the distin- 
guished chairman from Pennsylvania 
for their attention to the AIDS crisis. 
While the administration chose to 
treat the epidemic in a business-as- 
usual manner, the House Budget Com- 
mittee recognized that this disease is 
not routine and that thousands of 
Americans are dying. 

The budget resolution is often a 
place where substance is lost amid the 
rhetoric and the statistics. I am 
pleased that the committee and the 
House took this opportunity to recog- 
nize that millions of dollars more are 
necessary before we can honestly say 
that we have acted with even minimal 
adequacy. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit the following 
statistics for the week ending May 26 
and for the week ending June 2: 


ACQUIRED IMMUNE DEFICIENCY SYNDROME (AIDS) 
WEEKLY SURVEILLANCE REPORT, U.S. CASES 


Reported 
cases 


Reported 
deaths 


MAY 27, 1985 
Adult/adolescent ..........scssssseosovee ale 10,413 
Pediatric (under 13 at diagnosis) a N 120 


TO. 740533 §,105 


5,019 
86 
Age of AIDS patients: a 
Under 13... 
13 to 19 
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ACQUIRED IMMUNE DEFICIENCY SYNDROME (AIDS) 
WEEKLY SURVEILLANCE REPORT, U.S. CASES—Continued 


Reported Reported 
cases Geaths 


Utah Bi 
Other States (12). 
Total 


June 3, 1985 
Adult /adobescent oo. oosecsesssneessee 10,553 
Pediatric (under 13 at diagnosis) .......... : ss 125 
Total 10,678 

Age of AIDS patients: 

Under 13 se 

13 to 19 

20 to 29 


30 to 39 
40 to 49 


Utah... si 
Other States (12) 
Total 


PHASING OUT THE DEDUCTI- 
BILITY OF STATE AND LOCAL 
TAXES 


HON. F. JAMES SENSENBRENNER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. 
Speaker, it is clear that President Rea- 
gan’s plan to eliminate the Federal de- 
ductions for State and local taxes 
could very well be the most controver- 
sial aspect of his comprehensive tax 
reform plan—Treasury II. 
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Studies show that the cost of any 
proposal eliminating the State and 
local tax deductions would create a 
severe distributional shift, placing the 
Federal tax burden on high-tax States. 
For example, according to a recent 
Congressional Research Study, the in- 
creased Federal tax liability per item- 
izer in Wisconsin would be approxi- 
mately, $1,128 a year, while the aver- 
age itemizer in Wyoming—the State 
least affected—would experience an in- 
crease of only $322.81. This means 
itemizers in Wisconsin would be 
paying $805.63 more per year than 
those in Wyoming. 

Tax increase per itemizer/year 
$1,646.15 
$1,433.82 
$1,293.92 
$1,246.16 
$1,207.35 
$1,132.27 
$1,128.51 
$1,128.44 
$1,099.82 
$1,095.46 
$1,074.68 
$1,048.84 
$1,039.88 
$1,003.29 

. Wyoming. $322.81 

(Chart is based on May 1985 study by Congres- 
sional Research Service.) 

Under the Reagan proposal, the de- 
duction for State and local taxes 


. District of Columbia 
. Delaware 
Massachusetts. 
Maryland 
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would be repealed on January 1, 1986. 
However, it is vitally important to in- 
sulate the State taxpayer from an out- 
right repeal by providing a transition- 


al period in which this deduction 
would be phased out. I have devised a 
plan which would do this and put 
State governments on a 5-year notice. 
This would allow each State to first 
assess the impact of eliminating this 
deduction and then take appropriate 
action. 

Under my proposal, the deductions 
for State and local taxes, as currently 
allowed under section 164 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954, would be 
phased out over a 5-year period begin- 
ning with the taxable year 1986. My 
plan would allow full deduction for 
State and local taxes to be taken in 
1986, 75 percent of the full deductions 
in 1987, 50 percent in 1988, 25 percent 
in 1989, and a complete repeal in 1990. 

People across America have reacted 
in a positive manner to the idea of tax 
reform. Americans are clearly express- 
ing support for simplifying the current 
complicated and unfair Tax Code. 
Congress now has the opportunity— 
and the obligation—to reevaluate our 
system and develop legislation which 
will make it simpler, equitable, and 
economically efficient. However, as we 
move through the legislative process, 
let us not make these changes at the 
expense of millions of Americans who 
are being victimized by their own 
State governments’ irresponsible tax 
and spending policies.e 
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HARD WORK AND DEDICATION 
AT NARF ALAMEDA ENHANCE 
OUR SECURITY 


HON. F ORTNEY H. (PETE) STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


è Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
midst of our debates over major weap- 
ons systems we sometimes lose sight of 
what our national security really rests 
on: The hard work and dedication of 
those who maintain and operate the 
weapons we purchase, 

The men and women who work at 
the Naval Air Rework Facility in Ala- 
meda, CA, have recently been duly 
congratulated for their contribution to 
our defense by the commander of the 
Naval Air Force of the U.S. Pacific 
Fleet. The NARF Alameda has moved 
from sixth to fourth place in the 
Nation in efficiency. 

I would like to add my congratula- 
tions and gratitude to the employees 
at NAFR Alameda for a job well done. 
Below is the memo of congratulations 
from the Commander Naval Air Force, 
U.S. Pacific Fleet. 

The memo follows: 


NAVAL AIR STATION, 
NORTH ISLAND, 
San Diego, CA, May 13, 1985. 

To: Commanding Officer, Naval Air Rework 

Facility Alameda. 
From: Commander Naval Air Force, U.S. Pa- 

cific Fleet. 
Subject: Aircraft programs support. 


1. The enthusiastic, dedicated and aggres- 
sive support provided by the Naval Air 
Rework Facility Alameda during recent 
months has contributed substantially to 
PACFLT aircraft readiness. During the past 
year: 

a. US-3A BUNO 157995 was converted 
from a preproduction S-3A aircraft three 
months ahead of schedule. This brings to 
five the number of US-3A aircraft available 
to support deployed carrier battle groups 
(CVBG's). These unique aircraft have simul- 
taneously supported CVBG's in the Indian 
Ocean, Northern Pacific and Caribbean Sea. 

b. Naval Air Rework Facility Alameda’s 
rapid response to sudden appearance of 
wing spar cap cracks on deployed EA-3B air- 
craft kept these vital aircraft on station and 
an effective component of CVBG’s. Your re- 
sponse in providing an ISR Field Team to 
perform A-6 AFB 325 part III on USS 
VINSON, USS MIDWAY and MCAS Iwa- 
kuni during the Christmas holiday season 
indicates your commitment to fleet readi- 
ness and safety. 

c. The Fleet Readiness Action Group 
(FRAG) performance has been impressive. 
Their expeditious shipment of critical air- 
craft components directly contributed to S- 
3A/A-3 readiness improvement and elimina- 
tion of S-3A special interest aircraft (SPIN- 
TAC) at NAS North Island. 

2. Your responsiveness to fleet needs and 
consistent high quality product output 
attest to the dedication and patriotism of 
the men and women at Naval Air Rework 
Facility Alameda. 

3. You have my appreciation for your con- 
tributions to the high state of material 
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readiness in Pacific Fleet. Congratulations 
for a job well done. Keep up the good work. 
C.A. EASTERLING.@ 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
SAM B. HALL, JR. 


HON. BOB LIVINGSTON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to pay tribute to one of our most 
distinguished colleagues, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas, Mr. 
Sam B. HALL, JR., who is regrettably 
leaving this body. 

Sam HALL has now ably served his 
constituents in the great State of 
Texas for 9 years, and has at all times 
comported himself with the highest 
degree of integrity, colleaguality, vir- 
tuosity, and courtesy. 

But the gentleman from Texas has 
not only served his constituents well, 
he has served this great Union which 
is the United States of America. The 
distinguished gentleman has been a 
true leader on legislation concerning 
the vital areas of regulatory reform, 
veterans affairs, narcotics control, and 
Federal administrative law. All Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle have 
confidently been able to look to the 
distinguished and wise leadership of 
Sam Hatt on judiciary legislation 
throughout his illustrious career in 
Congress. 

On a more personal note, Sam, I 
want to commend you for always 
voting your conscience. You have 
always stood for what you believed to 
be right—partisanship be damned. 
That may have cost you at times, but I 
firmly believe that our country bene- 
fited from your devotion to principle. 

Sam has produced tremendous re- 
sults for this country. History will look 
back on the career of the gentleman 
and render a verdict that it has been 
indeed distinguished. 

I know that I can speak for all of my 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle in 
saying that we are all terribly bur- 
dened with sadness to see the gentle- 
man from Texas, Sam HALL, leaving 
this body. He will be sorely missed.@ 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
SAM HALL, JR. 


HON. JOHN P. HAMMERSCHMIDT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 23, 1985 


@ Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to add my own 
thanks and best wishes to the others 
being offered to my good friend and 
colleague, Sam Hai, who is leaving 
the House of Representatives to 
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accept a Federal judgeship in his 
home State of Texas. Sam has served 
the people of the First Congressional 
District with integrity, determination, 
and success since 1976, and will be 
missed by all of us. 

I have had the pleasure of working 
with Sam on matters of importance to 
our Nation’s veterans, in that we both 
serve on the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee. As the former chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Compensation, Pen- 
sion, and Insurance, of which I am 
privileged to be a member, Sam and I 
have cosponsored a number of bills to 
provide compensation to our service- 
connected disabled veterans, their de- 
pendents and survivors, as well as 
measures dealing with other veterans’ 
issues. We have both also served on 
the Subcommittee on Oversight and 
Investigations, where we conducted 
hearings on the general operation of 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Last June Sam and I were honored 
to be part of the congressional delega- 
tion which participated in the ceremo- 
nies commemorating the 40th anniver- 
sary of D-Day at Normandy. We 
shared emotional moments during this 
trip as we recalled the sacrifice of the 
brave men who made the massive as- 
Sault on the beaches 40 years earlier, 
and recalled our own military experi- 
ences during World War II. 

Sam is also chairman of the Judici- 
ary Subcommittee on Administrative 
Law and Governmental Relations—a 
position in which all of his colleagues 
on the House Judiciary Committee 
have had the benefit of his keen legal 
mind as they have crafted complex 
pieces of legislation. And as a member 
of the Select Committee on Narcotics 
Abuse and Control, Sam has battled 
against illicit drugs, which destroy the 
lives of too many young Americans. 

His fine work in Congress has not 
gone unnoticed, as Sam has won many 
awards, including three Watchdog of 
the Treasury awards, and the Peace 
Through Strength award. 

I am going to miss not only Sam's 
outstanding work as a Member of the 
House of Representatives, but also his 
tremendous sense of humor and his 
valued friendship. I wish him only the 
best as a Federal Judge.e 


LEST WE FORGET 
HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


è Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article appeared recently in the 
Chicago Tribune. I include it in the 
Recorp today to serve as a reminder of 
the activities engaged in by Jane 
Fonda and her husband during the 
Vietnam war. Although memories can 
sometimes be painful, it is often neces- 
sary to remember them. 
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[From the Chicago Tribune, Apr. 28, 1985] 
Ecos THAT ARE MONUMENTAL ENOUGH 
(By Raymond Coffey) 


WaAsHINGTON.—The big problem as we 
arrive this week at the 10th anniversary of 
the fall of Saigon and the end of the Viet- 
nam War seems to be where to erect the 
statue of Jane Fonda and husband Tom 
Hayden. 

In case you missed the story, Hayden, the 
middle-aging hero of what in the 1960s 
called itself the New Left, proposed in an 
interview out in California last week, while 
referring to the Vietnam Memorial honor- 
ing those who fought and died in the war, 
that “the antiwar movement deserves monu- 
ments as well.” 

With the blushing modesty that has 
always so characterized their. careers, 
Hayden did not specifically suggest that the 
antiwar monument take the form of a 
statue of him and his actress-wife. 

But what could be more appropriate? Is 
there really any other choice? 

Gracious as always, Hayden allowed as 
how he didin’t really mind that a memorial 
has been at last erected to the Vietnam vet- 
erans. 

But, he said, “There was no less a sense of 
honor or patriotism among those of us who 
opposed the war out of our sense of what 
this country was all about. I think the 
antiwar movement deserves some kind of 
credit and some kind of memorialization.” 

Sure, Tom. Sense of honor and patriotism. 

That obviously is what sent your Jane off 
to Hanoi to pose gleefully at the trigger of a 
North Vietnamese anti-aircraft gun while 
those same North Vietnamese were shooting 
down American pilots. 

It was also a sense of honor and patriot- 
ism, I'm sure, not to mention her famous 
political-social-intellectual depth and bril- 
lance that led Jane—or “Sister Fonda,” as 
Radio Hanoi happily called her—to publicly 
proclaim her hope that the Vietnamese 
communists would win the war. 

“We thank you for your brave and coura- 
geous and heroic fight,” she proclaimed— 
presumptively speaking for all Americans 
with the collective “we”—in one of her 
Radio Hanoi speeches to the enemy. 

During her tour of North Vietnam, Fonda 
also exhorted American troops and pilots in 
effect to disobey orders and quit fighting. 
She also claimed, in her Radio Hanoi broad- 
casts, that the American pilots and other 
prisoners of war in North Vietnam were not 
being tortured—that in fact they were all 
“healthy and repentant.” 

That came as quite a surprise to the men 
who in fact were horribly tortured. 

Busy as she was displaying her sense of 
honor and patriotism, Jane still had time to 
pass along her always clear-eyed and coher- 
ent political insights. 

In 1969, for instance, according to a De- 
troit reporter’s record of her speech at 
Michigan State University, she said: 

“I would think that if you understood 
what communism was, you would hope, you 
would pray on your knees, that we would 
someday become communist,” 

Again, in one of her Radio Hanoi reports, 
Jane announced that “U.S. society is not an 
answer to those who seek happiness.” 

All that, of course, was before the commu- 
nists won the war and hundreds of thou- 
sands of “boat people” and other Vietnam- 
ese refugees risked their lives to flee to the 
United States. 

Along with their sense of honor and patri- 
otism, Jane and Tom have also demonstrat- 
ed a wondrous flexibility. Jane has convert- 
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ed to capitalism, and with her hugely suc- 
cessful physical fitness program has become 
so outrageously rich that she can pour in 
millions of dollars to a new political career 
as a California state legislator for Tom, 
whose last brush with fame was as one of 
the Chicago Seven defendants. 

There were, of couse, genuine, sincere, 
reasonable critics of the Vietnam War. 

But Tom and Jane did—and still do, it 
seems to me—specialize in cynicism, self-in- 
dulgence, dilettantism, hypocrisy and run- 
away egos. 

If they think they deserve a monument, 
let them build one in their back yard. 

Or maybe their old heroes in Vietnam 
could find room for a Tom and Jane statue 
among the “Esso, signs and the Shell signs 
and the Coca-Cola signs and the Hondas 
and the TV sets” and other manifestations 
of “American imperialism” which—accord- 
ing to Jane’s Radio Hanoi reports—is what 
the Americans in Vietnam were fighting 
for.e 


U.S. TRUSTEE ACT OF 1985 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing, along with Mr. FisH 
and Mr. Epwarps of California, the 
U.S. Trustee Act of 1985, legislation 
that will implement the U.S. Trustee 
Program in bankruptcy administration 
on a nationwide basis. This legislation 
will greatly enhance efficient and 
honest bankruptcy administration at 
no cost to the taxpayer—the program 
is designed to be self-funding after its 
initial year of nationwide operation. 

Prior to the Bankruptcy Reform Act 
of 1978, all administrative as well as 
judicial functions in bankruptcy were 
handled under the direction of the 
bankruptcy courts. As one example, 
private trustees who administered es- 
tates were appointed by the bankrupt- 
cy court. But these trustees also ap- 
peared before the same judges who ap- 
pointed them to make recommenda- 
tions regarding matters of the estate. 
The trustees were therefore reluctant 
to “bite the hand that fed them” by 
taking positions contrary to judges. 
This made it difficult for the private 
trustees to fill their role as impartial 
case administrators. This awkward re- 
lationship between trustee and judge 
created an improper appearance of fa- 
voritism, cronyism, and bias and gen- 
erated great disrespect for the bank- 
ruptcy system, as noted in House 
Report No. 595 at page 113, accompa- 
nying the Bankruptcy Reform Act of 
1978 (95th Cong., 1st Sess.). 

The Bankruptcy Reform Act of 1978 
sought to separate the administrative 
duties in bankruptcy from the judicial 
tasks, to leave the bankruptcy judges 
free to resolve disputes untainted by 
knowledge of matters unnecessary to a 
judicial determination, and to promote 
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the smooth workings of and impartial- 
ity in the bankruptcy system. To ac- 
complish these goals, the Bankruptcy 
Reform Act created the U.S. Trustee 
Pilot Program, originally to run 
through 1984 but later extended to 
1986. 

Ten U.S. trustee positions were cre- 
ated encompassing 18 Federal judicial 
districts. The U.S. trustees were given 
responsibility for many of the admin- 
istrative functions that had previously 
been handled by the bankruptcy 
courts. The pilot program was housed 
in the Department of Justice in order 
to ensure the separation of adminis- 
trative from judicial functions and the 
independence of the U.S. trustees. In 
addition, the U.S. trustees were given 
important oversight and watchdog re- 
sponsibilities to insure honesty and 
fairness in the administration of bank- 
ruptcy cases and to prevent and ferret 
out fraud. 

Evaluations of the U.S. Trustee Pilot 
Program have been uniformly positive. 
At the request of the Department of 
Justice, and to fulfill the Depart- 
ment’s statutory mandate to evaluate 
the pilot program, Abt Associates of 
Cambridge, MA, conducted a detailed, 
15-month study of the program in Jan- 
uary 1982, after the pilot program had 
been in operation for several years. 
The study compared the administra- 
tion of bankruptcy cases in pilot U.S. 
trustee districts to administration in 
nonpilot districts and concluded that 
the U.S. Trustee Program ‘is sound in 
theory and has demonstrated its effec- 
tiveness empirically.” 


The study recommended that the 
U.S. Trustee Program be expanded 


and implemented on a nationwide 
basis. The study further recommended 
that the program continue to be 
housed in the Department of Justice, 
the most logical place for the program. 
The study found that placing the pro- 
gram within the judiciary, which is 
under the control of the Administra- 
tive Office of the U.S. Courts, would 
“in many ways threaten the independ- 
ence from the judiciary that was origi- 
nally sought in creating the US. 
Trustee Program.” The study went on 
to conclude that: 

An Association between the court and the 
U.S. trustee's office, even if loosely struc- 
tured, would hinder both the independent 
operation of each and the public perception 
of independence . . . . Over time, this would 
blur the distinction between the administra- 
tive functions and judicial functions, and 

. . Would not be desirable. 

When the pilot program was placed 
within the Department of Justice in 
1978, some opposed this placement be- 
cause they felt that there would be 
conflicts of interest created by putting 
the program in the Department. The 
Abt Associates study found that this 
did not occur, noting that “initial fears 
that there would be conflicts of inter- 
est between DOJ as an advocate for 
the U.S. Government and the U.S. 
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trustee as impartial case administrator 
have not materialized.” 

The Department of Justice itself has 
evaluated the program and provided 
numerous examples of its success, par- 
ticularly in carrying out the critical 
watchdog responsibilities. The pro- 
gram has prevented fraud and other 
abuses and saved considerable sums 
for both creditors and the Govern- 
ment. The U.S. trustees have worked 
closely with law enforcement authori- 
ties within the Department in the de- 
tection and prosecution of white collar 
crimes related to bankruptcy, such as 
embezzlement, fraud, theft, and con- 
cealment of assets. 

Perhaps most important to the Gov- 
ernment, the U.S. trustees have moni- 
tored debtors-in-possession in chapter 
11 reorganization cases to ensure that 
they make full and timely remittance 
of employee Social Security deduc- 
tions and withholding tax. Thus, they 
have prevented incidents such as one 
occurring in a nonpilot district where 
a chapter 11 debtor ran up a withhold- 
ing tax liability in excess of $1 million. 

In short, in the 6 years since its in- 
ception, the pilot U.S. Trustee Pro- 
gram has been a great success, and we 
have learned from it. The bill intro- 
duced today takes into account the ex- 
perience of the pilot program. It estab- 
lishes 12 U.S. trustee regions, which 
correspond generally to the Federal 
circuits. The ninth circuit is divided 
into two U.S. trustee regions, though, 
because of the extremely heavy bank- 
ruptcy caseload in California. 

Each of the 12 U.S. trustees will be 
appointed by the Attorney General of 
the United States for a 4-year term. 
The Attorney General will also ap- 
point assistant U.S. trustees and will 
determine how many such positions 
are necessary for effective bankruptcy 
administration. 

The U.S. trustees will continue to 
perform administative, supervisory 
and watchdog functions in bankruptcy 
cases under the general supervision of 
the Attorney General. The existing 
statutory duties of the U.S. trustees 
remain but are further elaborated 
upon in the bill. Among the duties to 
be performed by U.S. trustees are: 
monitoring applications for fees and 
expenses, monitoring reorganization 
plans and disclosure statements, 
taking action to insure that all statu- 
torily required reports are filed by 
debtors, organizing and monitoring 
creditors’ committees, notifying and 
assisting the U.S. attorney if the U.S. 
trustee discovers violations of the 
criminal laws, monitoring the progress 
of cases, and monitoring applications 
filed to employ professional persons. 
The U.S. trustee may file pleadings 
with the court taking positions on any 
of these matters. 

The bill makes clear that the U.S. 
trustee has standing to be heard by 
the court on any issue in a bankruptcy 
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case by making the U.S. trustee a 
party-in-interest. The U.S. trustee, 
however, cannot file a plan of reorga- 
nization in a case under chapter 11. 

As an important part of bankruptcy 
administration, all matters concerning 
private trustees will be handled by 
U.S. trustees. These matters include 
monitoring the performance of private 
trustees; maintaining panels of private 
trustees qualified to serve in chapter 7 
and 13 cases; appointing a standing 
chapter 13 trustee where appropriate; 
and, when the appointment of a trust- 
ee is ordered by the court, appointing 
a trustee in chapter 11 reorganization 
proceedings. By removing from the 
courts the purely administrative duties 
associated with maintaining panels of 
trustees, overseeing trustees, and ap- 
pointing trustees, the workload of the 
bankruptcy courts will be reduced. 
More important, any improper appear- 
ance created by having private trust- 
ees under court control will be elimi- 
nated. 

Although the courts will no longer 
have the power to appoint a specific 
trustee, it is important that the courts 
be able to remove a trustee if cause is 
shown. This power of the court is left 
intact. However, since the U.S. trustee 
has the day-to-day responsibility for 
appointing private trustees in chapter 
7 and 13 cases and for supervising case 
administration and private trustee per- 
formance, the U.S. trustee is also given 
the power to remove a private trustee 
for cause in chapter 7 and 13 cases. To 
prevent arbitrary removals by U.S. 
trustees, the U.S. trustees, must file a 
notice of withdrawal with the court 
setting forth the reasons for removal 
before a trustee is removed. The notice 
of withdrawal, however, is not a plead- 
ing that must be approved by the 
Court. 

The bill also frees the bankruptcy 
courts from other administrative func- 
tions. All meetings of creditors will be 
convened and run by the U.S. trustee. 
The U.S. trustee may examine the 
debtor at these meetings. In cases 
under chapter 11, the U.S. trustee will 
be responsible for appointing a com- 
mittee on unsecured creditors. 

A wealth of experience and expertise 
has been gained by those persons now 
serving as U.S. trustees in the pilot 
program. To make maximum use of 
this experience, the bill provides for a 
transition period in which the existing 
U.S. trustees will be assigned to the 
new expanded trustee regions until 
the earlier of either (a) 2 years after 
the expiration of their present terms 
or (b) 4 years after the effective date 
of the legislation. This will immediate- 
ly provide experienced U.S. trustees 
for 10 of the 12 trustee regions estab- 
lished by the act. The act calls upon 
the Attorney General to promptly fill 
the remaining vacancies and any va- 
cancies that may arise unexpectedly. 
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The bill also introduces a new aspect 
to the U.S. Trustee Program—self- 
funding. The operating costs of the 
program will be funded entirely by 
user fees after the first year of nation- 
wide operation. The filing fee paid by 
a debtor upon filing a chapter 7 liqui- 
dation or a chapter 13 wage-earner 
proceeding is increased by a modest 
$15, with this increase going toward 
funding the U.S. Trustee Program. 
Chapter 11 debtors will pay a fee 
toward funding the program of three- 
fourths percent of their scheduled 
assets, up to a maximum fee of $5,000. 
Chapter 11 debtors will contribute 
more to the fund than other debtors 
because these reorganization cases 
often require more time and attention 
by the U.S. trustee than do cases filed 
under chapter 7 or chapter 13. Al- 
though these fees should support the 
operation of the program at current 
levels of bankruptcy filings, the bill 
provides for a safety valve of addition- 
al funds to be appropriated by Con- 
gress in the event there is an unex- 
pected shortfall of funds in any future 
year. 

The U.S. Trustee Program has 
proven to be highly successful during 
its experimental stage. It has im- 
proved the administration of bank- 
ruptcy cases and has served as an ef- 
fective watchdog on the bankruptcy 
system, saving creditors and taxpayers 
large sums of money. The program 
has been enhanced by being housed 
within the Department of Justice. The 
bill introduced today will preserve this 
very worthwhile program and expand 
it nationwide at no cost to the taxpay- 
er, greatly benefiting the administra- 
tion of the bankruptcy laws of the 
United States.e 


THE 23D DISTRICT OF TEXAS 
CELEBRATES OLDER AMERI- 
CANS MONTH 


HON. ALBERT G. BUSTAMANTE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


è Mr. BUSTAMANTE. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout May, citizens across the 
country celebrated Older Americans 
Month. To mark this occasion, resi- 
dents in the 23d District of Texas held 
many and varied special events. 

The Middle Rio Grande Develop- 
ment Council-Area Agency on Aging 
held its Third Annual Senior Olympics 
on May 3, an all-day event with more 
than 200 participants. The Senior 
Olympics were held in Carrizo Springs 
and included participants from eight 
counties. 

Numerous other countywide celebra- 
tions marked Older Americans Month. 
Bexar County senior citizens joined to- 
gether for an annual picnic. Maverick, 
Kinney, Uvalde, and Zavala counties 
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held banquets and presented awards to 
honor area senior citizens for their 
years of contribution to the communi- 
ty. In cities throughout the district, 
special programs took place. In 
Laredo, Del Rio, Asherton, Batesville, 
Carrizo Springs, and others, people 
gathered together to celebrate Older 
Americans Month with dances, din- 
ners, and awards ceremonies. All who 
joined in the month-long tribute con- 
tributed to the success of Older Ameri- 
cans Month. All who continued to 
dedicate their time and efforts to help- 
ing senior citizens keep the spirit of 
Older Americans Month going 
throughout the year. 

Indeed, senior citizens and those 
who care about them have cause to 
celebrate throughout 1985. This year 
marks the 50th anniversary of the na- 
tional Social Security system, the most 
significant social and legislative 
achievement of this century. It also 
marks the 20th anniversary of Medi- 
care, Medicaid, and the Older Ameri- 
cans Act. These programs represent a 
commitment by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the older citizens of our coun- 
try. 

Through Social Security, our Gov- 
ernment provides basic economic secu- 
rity to the elderly, survivors, and dis- 
abled citizens. Millions of Americans 
who would fall below the poverty line 
without Social Security’s protection 
are given the chance to support them- 
selves and live with dignity. Medicare 
and Medicaid have provided millions 
of aged, disabled, and poor Americans 
with access to appropriate and afford- 
able health care. Finally, the Older 
Americans Act set forth major Federal 
programs to serve the social and nutri- 
tional needs of our Nation’s elderly. 
Over the last two decades, a national 
network of agencies and organizations 
has emerged as a result of need to 
assist our aging citizens, and the 
American people have responded with 
energy and innovation. 

The theme of this year’s Older 
American’s Month was “Help Yourself 
to Independence.” With the help of 
income security, vital community serv- 
ices and caring individuals, senior citi- 
zens are able to help themselves to in- 
dependence. As we conclude our trib- 
ute to the Nation’s senior citizens, we 
should all remember how we have ben- 
efited from the many contributions 
which today’s elderly have made to 
our society. They have worked to im- 
prove life for all of us and deserve our 
thanks. We are better off because of 
their efforts, and we continue to bene- 
fit from their wisdom, their service, 
and their affection.e 
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JAMES S. JACKSON—A MAN TO 
REMEMBER 


HON. JOHN F. SEIBERLING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 22 James S. Jackson, a retired 
editor of the Akron Beacon Journal, 
died unexpectedly at the age of 80. 
Jim Jackson was a newspaperman’s 
newspaperman, a plain spoken, clear 
thinking, clear speaking, honest and 
dedicated professional, in every sense 
of the word. But he was much more 
than that. 

Jim Jackson loved his city and the 
people in it. As the Beacon Journal 
editorial on the day following his 
death said so well: 

He fretted over it, worked for it, tried to 
change it for the better, persuaded others to 
join his cause. 

He had not one cause but many 
causes, all good. 

Jim Jackson and his wife, Margot, 
were both crusaders for the protection 
of our region’s historical and natural 
values, and above all those of the Cuy- 
ahoga Valley. They not only wrote 
about it in magazine articles and fasci- 
nating books, they were among those 
who worked incessantly to protect the 
valley. Their help was instrumental in 
building the base of support that en- 
abled the enactment of the legislation 
in 1974 that created the Cuyahoga 
Valley National Recreation Area. 

I first met Jim 40 years ago when I 
was a young Army officer in France in 
the waning days of World War II, and 
he was on a visit to write about the 
war and the role local boys had in it. 
Jim was immensely interested in the 
world at large as well as the local 
world and was to travel extensively to 
many countries on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain in subsequent years. We 
both immediately developed a strong 
feeling of friendship which continued 
throughout the intervening years. 

After the war, Jim called me in 
Akron one day and asked me to have 
lunch with him and his fellow editor, 
Robert Stopher. I discovered that the 
purpose of the luncheon was to try to 
persuade me to run for Congress on 
the Republican ticket. I laughed, and 
told them that I appreciated their con- 
fidence but had two problems: First, I 
was then in law school and, second, I 
was a registered Democrat. However, I 
appreciated their thought. 

Certainly none of us had any idea 
then that 25 years later I would run 
for Congress, still a Democrat. As a 
congressional candidate, one of my 
great satisfactions has been having 
Jim as an active, indeed invaluable, 
member of my campaign committee. 

Mr. Speaker, Jim Jackson was one of 
those wonderful human beings who 
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was so vital and so solid that one felt 
he would be there forever. Since his 
passing, the outpouring of affection 
for Jim Jackson has been truly impres- 
sive, though not surprising. The 
impact he had on his community and 
on his friends may be glimpsed from 
some of the articles recently written 
about him. I think it would be appro- 
priate to include them in the RECORD. 
Accordingly, I offer an editorial of 
May 23 and two articles from the 
Akron Beacon Journal of May 29, one 
by Abe Zaidan, the senior editor, and 
one by Tom Horner, a retired Beacon 
Journal associate editor now living in 
California. They say, in terms both 
homely and eloquent, how much Jim 
Jackson meant to his community and 
to his friends. I am proud and happy 
to have been one of them. 
A Man WHO LOVED AKRON 


It was in 1971—14 years ago—that the 
word got out that Jim Jackson had retired 
from the editorial page of the Beacon Jour- 
nal. Actually, the “retirement” was no more 
than a career technicality. It is hard to re- 
member a day over those 14 years when Jim 
wasn’t up to something. 

Jim and his wife Margot were blessed with 
many interests and often collaborated in 
their writing and research of their beloved 
Cuyahoga Valley. Indeed, just a few weeks 
back, Jim was in our office with a copy of 
their latest work: “Cuyahoga Valley Tales,” 
a collection of historical vignettes about the 
valley. 

With Jim, we grew accustomed to the fact 
that there was always another column or 
book on the way. He wrote a column of his- 
torical interest for the Beacon Journal’s 
Saturday editorial page. Jim had convinced 
some of us that he would go on forever. 
Early Wednesday, unexpectedly, Jim Jack- 
son died at the age of 80. 

As a newspaperman, Jim was fussy and 
plain-spoken, insisting always on accuracy 
and clarity. He also crusaded for the Cuya- 
hoga Valley National Recreation Area—so 
much so that many will remember him as 
the “father” of the project. 

Above all, however, Jim possessed a qual- 
ity that is becoming less and less apparent 
in an impersonal world. Jim loved his city, 
Akron. He fretted over it, worked for it, 
tried to change it for the better, persuaded 
others to join his cause. 

Jim simply refused to allow anything to 
discourage him, not even the weather. On 
wintry days when most folks—‘“retired” or 
not—took refuge by the hearth, Jim bun- 
dled himself up and took to the valley roads 
for his day’s agenda. 

For those of us who continued to know 
him as a friend and a professional, the high- 
est tribute we could pay him is that he was 
an inspiration to others. He was more inter- 
ested in his mission than himself. As such, 
he made some older human values seem re- 
freshingly new. 


PRINCIPLE AND FRIENDSHIP 
(By Tom F. Horner) 


The one word that best describes James S. 
Jackson and his life’s work is “friend.” 

From that cold, wintry night of Feb. 22, 
1943, when he spread sand and cinders on 
an icy Ira Road hill so that I could get to 
Cleveland and tell my wife about my first 
day’s work at the Beacon Journal, Jim Jack- 
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son has been my friend—my first friend in 
Akron, my true friend. 

For 28 years we worked together on the 
Beacon Journal editorial page—first in the 
same office, later in separate side-by-side 
units. Together we shared the pride and joy 
of success and the misery of errors and fail- 
ures. We also shared the ups and downs of 
our families’ lives, in happiness and adversi- 
ty. 
Jim Jackson was a man of principle, 
strong opinions and courage. Long before it 
became popular, when Martin Luther King 
Jr. was still a boy, Jim was storming the bar- 
ricades of racial prejudice and social injus- 
tice, personally and editorially. He fought 
unceasingly for the underprivileged. He was 
their friend. 

In the field of labor relations, Jim's was a 
voice of authority. He knew personally the 
top executives of the rubber industry and 
the founders of the rubber union. All trust- 
ed him to be fair and just. He was their 
friend. 

His efforts to be a helpful friend to his 
community are demonstrated in his achieve- 
ments. 

In all that he did, Jim maintained his hon- 
esty and integrity, his independence and his 
goals. He was an accurate reporter and an 
excellent editorial writer. He was fiercely 
loyal to the Beacon Journal and to its late 
editor, John S. Knight. 

Today, countless others join me in mourn- 
ing the death of a fine husband and father, 
an outstanding community leader and a 
most successful newspaper editor. 

We have lost our friend. 

Jim Jackson Hap Way OF LEADING OTHERS 

TO TOP OF THE MOUNTAIN 


(By Abe Zaidan) 
I remember the day very well. 


A bleak, chilling day in the spring of 1984. 
Snow had been falling much of the morn- 


ing. 

If it had been anything other than a com- 
mitment to Jim Jackson, I would have 
stayed in bed. But I knew that Jim would 
not have accepted the miserable weather as 
an excuse to scrub the mission. Worse, yet, I 
would have never heard the end of it. That 
worried me more than snow and ice. 

I had been working on a free-lance story 
about the Cuyahoga Valley, a piece that 
seemed to be growing to the length of the 
valley itself. Frankly, it was starting to over- 
whelm me. So Jim offered to take me on a 
tour of the valley to fill in some historical 
details. We couldn’t have picked a worse 
day. 

But Jim was a veteran of the valley’s back 
roads, its gullies and slumping woodlands. 
So we spent most of the bumpy day chal- 
lenging them with Jim at the wheel deliver- 
ing a running commentary. 

Now and then we would stop and tramp 
through a foot of snow for a closer look at a 
bend in the Cuyahoga River. I tried to take 
notes, gave up and turned on my tape re- 
corder to pick up his non-stop descriptions. 

“The snow’s a little deep here,” he said 
absently. “Do you want to go back?” 

“No, no,” I replied when I really meant 
“Yes, yes.” I couldn’t allow myself to con- 
cede that he, 27 years my senior, was a lot 
better at this sort of thing than I. 

We spent several tiring hours together 
that day. Jim’s auslere expression seldom 
changed. Now and then he seemed to grow 
impatient with me if I didn’t seem to grasp 
the full meaning of what he clearly consid- 
ered to be the divine truths that constituted 
the valley. 
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“We can follow up on that when we get 
back home,” I said. 

“Well,” he said in a pained voice, “why 
don’t we do it now? After all, we're right 
here.” 

OK, Jim, OK. 

That day, I got more than hours of re- 
search for a story. I got a close-up of Jim 
Jackson on the loose in his natural environ- 
ment: an intense but happy soul, making al- 
lowances for nature’s excesses (of course 
beavers can be nuisances, but they come 
with the territory) and its glories. 

It was the side of Jim Jackson that I had 
never really seen on those days in the office 
back when he was writing editorials for the 
Beacon Journal. He could be snappish, bur- 
densome in his questions about a story, ter- 
ribly out of sorts if a single comma went 
awry. I passed it off as a generation gap and 
went about my business, keeping a safe dis- 
tance on days when we might have been on 
a collision course. 

Too late did I learn that he possessed 
something that eludes too many of us: He 
had a passion for nature in all of its subtlest 
meanings. He never tired of learning one 
more obscure detail about the river bed or 
the arch of an oak’s limbs. He stalked the 
history of the valley and sometimes politely, 
but always firmly, corrected a lapse in his- 
torical reporting. 

One evening we sat through a slide show 
at the Cuyahoga Valley Recreation Area’s 
Happy Day Lodge. Jim’s hearing was at best 
minimal and I wondered how he could possi- 
bly pick up a single word of the lecture. 
Afterward, he casually remarked to me: 
“She was wrong about how the oxbow was 
cut off.” 

Jim did make concessions, but usually 
only to his wife Margot’s enormous knowl- 
edge of the Cuyahoga Valley. A stranger 
might consider it a grudging concession, but 
a friend can vouch that there were certain 
expert opinions that Jim would just as soon 
leave to Margot at the risk of being correct- 
ed anyway. 

Jim Jackson died last week. But people 
like Jim leave their mark in many ways, 
Mostly they lead other human beings to an- 
other dimension in life that would otherwise 
escape them. 

When he described the history of a cer- 
tain Norway spruce, your first inclination 
was to move on quickly to other things. But 
it also is true that you will never pass that 
tree again without pausing to recall his 
loving monologue. It’s called awareness. A 
special quality in a face-value world. 

Thanks, Jim.e 


DR. JACQUELINE BARTON 
RECIPIENT OF 10TH ALAN T. 
WATERMAN AWARD 


HON. LINDY (MRS. HALE) BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mrs. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to bring to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
the honor which was bestowed upon 
Dr. Jacqueline K. Barton, assistant 
professor of chemistry, Columbia Uni- 
versity, at the National Science Board 
dinner on May 15. Dr. Barton, the first 
woman to be so honored, was selected 
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to receive the distinguished Alan T. 
Waterman Award for recognition of 
outstanding capability and exceptional 
promise for significant future achieve- 
ments demonstrated through personal 
accomplishments in scientific or engi- 
neering research. 

Mr. Speaker, the Members of this 
body, as promoters of the National 
Science Foundation’s Fellowship Pro- 
gram for Women and Minorities, de- 
serve to share in this recognition of 
Dr. Barton’s work in  bioinorganic 
chemistry which she began as NSF 
predoctoral fellow at Columbia. In his 
awards presentation remarks, Mr. 
Erich Bloch, the eminent Director of 
the National Science Foundation re- 
minded his audience that: 

Programs and deserved recognition are 
important stimuli to attract our best young 
people to careers in research and in univer- 
sity faculty. 


Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to enclose 
in their entirety the presentation re- 
marks of Mr. Bloch: 

PRESENTATION OF ALAN T. WATERMAN AWARD 
To Dr. JACQUELINE K. BARTON BY MR. 
ERICH BLOCH, DIRECTOR, NSF, DEPARTMENT 
or STATE, May 15, 1985 
I am truly delighted to present the Water- 

man Award this evening to Dr. Jacqueline 

Barton of Columbia University. 

Dr. Barton's research is not only quite 
fundamental and interesting in its own 
right, but she has also developed a tech- 
nique that will be very useful for further ex- 
ploration of important areas of biology and 
chemistry that could lead to the design of 
new pharmaceutical agents. 

Essentially, she has combined in an inno- 
vative way ideas and techniques from inor- 
ganic chemistry and other fields to develop 
a new tool and approach that can discrimi- 
nate between two types of DNA, recognize 
the location and extent of one of the types, 
and intervene in the structure of a mole- 
cule. 

This work has bridged the fields between 
molecular biology and inorganic chemistry, 
and has the potential for profoundly affect- 
ing research in this vital area. 

As is the case with many discoveries, her 
work builds on many beginnings by others— 
not only recent ideas, but some that stretch 
far back in time: 

The optical activity of metal complexes 
that she exploits goes back nearly 100 years 
to the work of another young investigator, 
the 26-year-old Swiss chemist, Alfred 
Werner; 

The resistance of these metal complexes 
to structural change was central to the work 
for which Henry Taube (then an NSF grant- 
ee) received the Nobel Prize two years ago; 

And, left-handed DNA was discovered by a 
former colleague of ours on the National 
Science Board, Alex Rich of MIT. 

Dr. Barton was born in New York City 
and received her bachelor’s degree with 
high honors in chemistry at Barnard Col- 
lege in 1974. She received the Ph.D. from 
Columbia in 1979, following thesis work in 
bioinorganic chemistry under the direction 
of Dr. Stephen J. Lippard. She was a Na- 
tional Science Foundation predoctoral 
fellow at the time. 

She then undertook postdoctoral work in 
biophysics and biochemistry at Bell Labora- 
tories and, with NIH support, at Yale Uni- 
versity, Dr. Barton began the research for 
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which she is being honored today while an 
assistant professor at Hunter College, and 
has continued it in her present position at 
Columbia. 

Even before she was nominated for the 
Waterman Award, she had been identified 
as a bright new talent through the Presi- 
dential Young Investigators Program. I am 
pleased to say that she was one of the first 
200 PYI’s, the ones that received their 
awards in 1984. 

In conjunction with that program, part of 
her work is being supported this year by the 
Sloan Foundation and last year by the 
American Cyanamid Corporation. As you 
know, the PYI program calls for contribu- 
tions from non-Federal sources, and here is 
an example of cooperation between the Fed- 
eral Government and the private sector and 
the leveraging of Federal tax dollars. 

It is very important that we continue to 
recognize the work of our young people 
through programs such as the Presidential 
Young Investigators and the Waterman 
Award. 

Programs and deserved recognition are 
important stimuli to attract our best young 
people to careers in research and to univer- 
sity faculty. Young people must be encour- 
aged, stimulated and integrated early into 
the systems of science and its workings. 
They provide us with new insights and fresh 
ideas and, just as importantly, they are the 
ones that will inherit the system—they 
must also be asked early on to help build it, 
change it, and improve it. 

And now, it is my pleasure to present the 
Waterman Award to Dr. Barton. 

“For her imaginative and significant work 
in bioinorganic chemistry. Her use of small 
inorganic molecules to recognize and modify 
DNA sites in very specific ways has led to 
two major discoveries—enantiomeric selec- 
tivity in binding DNA to helices of different 
handedness, and Z-DNA ‘punctuation’ at 


the end of genes—with important implica- 
tions for drug design and for the theory of 
gene expression.”@ 


DR. ERNEST M. BURGESS: 
GIVING THE DISABLED NEW 
HOPE 


HON. G.V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


è Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
Dr. Ernest M. Burgess, an orthopedic 
surgeon at the Seattle Veterans Ad- 
ministration Medical Center, has re- 
ceived the seventh annual Olin E. 
Teague Award for his achievements in 
aiding disabled veterans. VA Adminis- 
trator Harry N. Walters and Mrs. Olin 
Teague presented the award to Dr. 
Burgess Monday in a ceremony at the 
Veterans Administration central office 
here in Washington. 

The prestigious Olin E. Teague 
Award, named for our late colleague 
from Texas who served as chairman of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
for 18 years, is presented annually to a 
VA employee, or employees working as 
a team, whose achievements have been 
of special benefit to Veterans with 
service-connected injuries. 
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Dr. Burgess, the principal investiga- 
tor of the Prosthetic Research Study 
Center at the Seattle VAMC, has been 
associated with the VA since 1964. He 
led the effort to develop the Seattle 
foot, an energy storing prosthetic 
device that enables foot amputees to 
participate in activities they were 
heretofore precluded from due to their 
disabilities, such as running, bicycling, 
and various sports. Earlier this year, 
the Seattle foot received the Presiden- 
tial Design Award for Excellence. 

Dr. Burgess is considered a pioneer 
and advocate in the rehabilitation of 
patients with lower extremity amputa- 
tions and is credited with popularizing 
the use of immediate post-operative 
plaster cast techniques for protecting 
and molding the residual limb after an 
amputation. 

Dr. Burgess received his B.A. from 
the University of Utah in 1932 and his 
M.D. from Columbia University in 
1937. He interned at Swedish Hospital 
in Seattle and his orthopedic surgery 
residency was at the hospital for spe- 
cial surgery in New York from 1939 to 
1941. He served as an orthopedic sur- 
geon in the U.S. Army from 1943 to 
1946. 

Dr. Burgess is also a clinical profes- 
sor of orthopedic surgery at the Uni- 
versity of Washington School of Medi- 
cine where the Ernest M. Burgess En- 
dowed Chair for Orthopedic Investiga- 
tions was created in his honor. 

Mr. Speaker, in words borrowed 
from a recent article in the Milwaukee 
Journal, the VA medical center system 
“has gone on from its humble roots to 
become a world leader in medical re- 
search and development.” 

The VA research team is one con- 
prised of determined scientific investi- 
gators who are committed to excel- 
lence. One need look no further than 
the contributions of Dr. Ernest Bur- 
gess in order to understand how VA 
research is improving the quality of 
life for mankind. 

Dr. Burgess is a grand example of 
the wonderful difference that one in- 
dividual can make in a population of 5 
billion. He has earned our deepest 
gratitude and highest praise for the 
hope he has given to the disabled and 
for the recognition and honor he has 
brought to himself, the VA and the 
international medical community in 
the course of his scientific search. 

I know that my colleagues will want 
to join with me in congratulating Dr. 
Burgess for his remarkable achieve- 
ments in a career spanning more than 
50 years. 

We offer our best wishes to Dr. Bur- 
gess for continued success at turning 
knowledge, perseverance, ingenuity, 
and desire into answers that address 
the health care needs of his fellow 
man.@ 
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A CLOSE LOOK AT THE BRONX 


HON. ROBERT GARCIA 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, as evi- 
dence of the fact that the Bronx is 
coming back I would like to recom- 
mend to my colleagues the following 
article. In recent years efforts to re- 
verse the Bronx’s fortunes have begun 
to pay off. Already the changes are ap- 
parent—the evidence can be seen 
along all the major thoroughfares. 
These changes are the results of 
people in the Bronx who believe that 
the immediate past need not deter- 
mine the future. I recommend the ar- 
ticle to my colleagues. 

A CLOSE LOOK AT THE BRONX 

(By David B. Konigsberg) 


Riverfront mansions grace its wooded 
cliffs and seaside cottages line its shores. 
Massive housing projects rise from former 
swamps and boulevards of bygone art deco 
elegance stand in counterpoint to acre upon 
acre of shattered, abandoned tenements. 
Just three decades ago, The Bronx was a 
bastion of the middle class, with tightly knit 
neighborhoods from river to Sound and a 
lively commercial heart. Today, many 
neighborhoods remain intact; some others 
are truly thriving; yet many others have 
suffered in the extreme from urban blight 
falling to disrepair, destruction and aban- 
donment. As for tomorrow—who knows 
what’s possible? For the momentum of dev- 
astation has finally been reversed, both by a 
concentrated infusion of government and 
philanthropic funds and by the tireless ef- 
forts of residents who are striving to make 
The Bronx a better place to live. 

If New York is the world’s most diverse, 
exciting city, The Bronx is its borough of 
stark contradictions, a living metaphor for 
the American urban experience and a pre- 
cursor of its future. A complex social tapes- 
try, it is a land divided by economic and 
ethnic boundaries into geographic quad- 
rants. In the North, in communities like 
Riverdale, the rich are very rich. These are 
communities that foreign emissaries, busi- 
nessmen and well-to-do professionals call 
home. In the west, dense middle and work- 
ing class neighborhoods of Italians, Jews, 
Hispanics and Blacks are anchored by some 
of the city’s most famous attractions and in- 
stitutions, and are, in many cases, vibrant 
and stable. In the east, tree-lined suburban 
streetscapes, sandy beaches and park land 
create a cool and quiet refuge, where middle 
class immigrants, many of them Russian, 
develop strong ethnic enclaves, and where a 
tiny spit of land, City Island, remains more 
like a New England seacoast village than a 
part of American's largest city. 

Yet it is for its southern tier that The 
Bronx is best known, the infamous “South 
Bronx” that gives the borough an image 
that’s hard to live down. Marked by abject 
poverty, it is a district that stands as an 
emblem of urban hardship, a vista of 
broken, burnt-out buildings that some have 
called a “moonscape” on earth. Here, until 
recently, good news has been hard to come 
by, and the future seemed terribly bleak. 
But these days, there is good news to speak 
of, for slowly, yet surely, the South Bronx is 
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on the rebound, with rebuilding and renova- 
tion the watchwords for the decade. 

In neighborhoods like Belmont, Bedford 
Park, Kingsbridge, University Heights and 
South Fordham, neighborhoods on the 
northern and western fringes of the devas- 
tation, rebuilding efforts are anchoring once 
drifting residential districts, giving them 
new hope for a prosperous future. Sidewalk 
improvements, rehabilitation, street repairs, 
and new lighting are not just creating a cos- 
metic lift, but giving local residents a sharp 
boost in morale, renewing their sense of 
hope and respect, and illustrating the con- 
siderable value these places offer the city at 
large. 

Indeed, the neighborhood of Morris 
Heights is a prime example of where The 
Bronx is headed. Once one of the borough's 
most stalwart middle class areas, with a 
healthy commercial strip and a nationally 
respected campus (formerly of New York 
University, now of Bronx Community Col- 
lege), it was drained of residents in the late 
1950s by a huge 15,000-unit northeast Bronx 
housing project known locally as Co-op 
City. The heights fell into headlong decline, 
and looked like it would never recover. Yet 
in recent years, an effort to reverse its for- 
tunes has begun to pay off. Currently, a 
project underway will build and rehabilitate 
over 900 low and middle class housing units, 
while another will improve over a thousand 
more in thirty different buildings. Already 
the changes are apparent—the evidence can 
be seen along all the major throughfares. A 
graphic example? Just a few years ago the 
corner of Segwick and West Tremont ave- 
nues, was a typical core of urban decay. 
Today, however, this intersection looks like 
any other solid city neighborhood. Of 
course, residents don’t see prosperity 
coming overnight, but they do admit im- 
provements are hard to deny. They see their 
neighborhood rising, and as it does, so will 
the communities around it. 

On the Grand Concourse, meanwhile, for- 
merly one of the city’s most exclusive thor- 
oughfares, some of the nation’s finest exam- 
ples of art deco residential architecture met 
with a decline that has been both dramatic 
and moving. Yet slowly, developers have 
come to recognize the value of its solid, po- 
tentially luxurious, housing stock in a city 
whose housing shortage is pronounced and 
worsening. There’s been no great rush by 
comfortable city dwellers to this magnifi- 
cent avenue. Some, however, believe the 
Concourse will regain its former grandeur 
sooner if not later, and they're willing to 
put their money on that very possibility. 

In fact, since government money and phil- 
anthropic aid can only go so far, it is private 
money and dedicated, creative individuals 
that stand as the best hope the borough 
has, most of all in the southernmost 
Bronx’s poorest core. The question is, will 
they come? The answer is, some already 
have. Brave real estate speculators, betting 
on a sound, long-range investment, have 
raised capital and bought abandoned prop- 
erties for a song. Indeed, in some of the 
most poverty stricken sections—the infa- 
mous Charlotte Street and the community 
of Morrisania—the first of hundreds of 
single family homes and townhouses have 
been built and sold to middle class home- 
owners promising to create a brand new 
landscape from the very ashes of the na- 
tion’s most profound urban tragedy. 

New signs of life are also stirring beyond 
The Bronx’s residential sectors: in the in- 
dustrial area of Hunt’s Point, the outlook is 
rapidly improving. The Hunt’s Point Termi- 
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nal still serves as all of New York's chief 
clearing house for fresh produce from 
northeastern farms and around the world. 
Each day, some 5,000 truck drivers make 
pickups and deliveries here, and for them, 
government aid is enabling the construction 
of new dining, service and lodging facilities. 
Government contracts, inexpensive space 
and proximity to major highways and rail 
lines are also raining the prospects of the 
Bathgate Industrial Park—prospects that, 
in the future, will mean new jobs where jobs 
are needed most. 

Beyond this, The Bronx has much to be 
proud of—much, that, in the end, will prove 
truly bankable: A marvelous parks system 
designed by the masters. Frederick Olmsted 
and Calvert Vaux: one of the world’s largest 
and finest zoos; a botantical garden second 
to none; some of the nations most respected 
colleges: and, of course, Yankee Stadium, 
home of baseball's most famous team—a sta- 
dium steeped in the history of America's fa- 
vorite pastime. 

To some Americans. The Bronx still sum- 
mons images of failure and despair. Yet, it’s 
a TV image, quick and cursory, and one that 
is growing stale. In the real Bronx—today’s 
Bronx—there are those who see things dif- 
ferently. They are people who believe the 
past need not determine the future.e 


TRIBUTE TO TANCREDO NEVES 
HON. ALBERT G. BUSTAMANTE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


è Mr. BUSTAMANTE. Mr. Speaker, 
in joining my colleagues and Members 
from the other body in paying tribute 
to the late Tancredo Neves, I wish also 
to salute the courage and legendary 
patience of the Brazilian people. From 
Amazonas to Rio Grande do Sul, Bra- 
zilians have waited for 19 years for a 
return to pluralistic, representative de- 
mocracy. In that time, they have 
heard frequent mention of their coun- 
try’s great potential. Recently, they 
have been tantalized by the prospect 
of a constituent assembly. They have 
remained hopeful throughout a diffi- 
cult period in negotiations over their 
external indebtedness. 

Senor Neves embodied many of the 
contradictions of Brazilian politics 
through the latter stages of Brazil’s 
political opening. As head of a new 
and moderate front, he managed to 
build a consensus around first princi- 
ples. He had no more pressing item on 
his planned agenda than the reconcili- 
ation of diverse interests. He spoke 
often of the need to offer hope to the 
millions of children growing up in the 
squalor of urban favelas. In a country 
which has known many forms of polit- 
ical extremism this century, he prom- 
ised to cling to the center. 

On this occasion, the sincere best 
wishes of the Congress should be ex- 
tended to President Jose Sarney. He 
will have the extremely difficult task 
of making good on pledges which he 
did not have a hand in formulating. 
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With the continued burden of hyper- 
inflation and the cruel effects of 
draught in his native Northeast—and 
with thousands of workers demanding 
a return to the sustained growth of 
the early seventies—Brazil’s new 
leader deserves our initial support and 
friendship. 

In invoking the memory of Tancredo 
Neves, we mourn the passing of a con- 
sumately skilled and remarkably pa- 
tient statesman. As cabinet minister, 
governor of the state of Minas Gerais, 
and finally, as President-elect of the 
Republic, he consistently demonstrat- 
ed the virtues of flexibility and 
common sense. These attributes are 
praiseworthy not just in one man’s 
career, but in the larger context of fos- 
tering democratic regimes throughout 
this hemisphere. We can only regret 
that the United States had missed an 
opportunity to work with this fine 
man in further improving bilateral re- 
lations. We extend our condolences to 
his family, but hope at the same time 
that everything he stood for will be re- 
membered by those who wish to see a 
fully independent Brazil realize its 
enormous potential.e 


EULOGIES TO SENATOR SAM 
ERVIN AND TO MILTON EISEN- 
HOWER 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing eulogies to Senator Sam Ervin 
and to Milton Eisenhower which ap- 
peared in the National Taxpayers 
Union’s publication, ‘Dollars and 
Sense,” deserve the thoughtful atten- 
tion of all Americans. 
Senator Sam, R.I.P. 

“,.. I love my country and believe that 
its day as a viable economic entity is 
doomed unless the Constitution is amended 
to require Congress to balance the federal 
budget. I love my country so much I cannot 
keep silent while opponents of a balanced 
budget conjure up a non-existent ghost to 
defeat the efforts of those who believe in 
fiscal sanity.” 

Sam Ervin would have been 89 in Septem- 
ber. His death was more a loss to us than to 
him. He had already done a good life's work 
when he pitched in to help the Balanced 
Budget Amendment Drive. He did help in 
many ways, writing letters, giving inter- 
views, even recording messages that will 
probably be timely for years to come. 

What came out in everything he wrote or 
said about the Constitution and our efforts 
to reform it to control runaway spending 
was a concern about the future. Sam Ervin 
was old-fashioned. He still used the old- 
fashioned word “posterity” that was so 
often on the lips of the Founders. Like 
them, he cared about the big issues in a big 
way. He cared about liberty. He cared about 
the legacy we are leaving to future genera- 
tions. He cared about the Constitution and 
knew more about it than he needed to, even 
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to be a Senator. And through it all he was 
practical enough not to leave home without 
his American Express card. He was a rare 
man. We will miss him. 


MILTON EISENHOWER, R.I.P. 


Milton S. Eisenhower, the lone surviving 
brother of President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and Co-Chairman of NTU’s Balance the 
Budget Amendment Committee, died on 
May 2. Dr. Eisenhower was one of our cen- 
tury’s leading citizens, He aided eight U.S. 
Presidents, working in high-level posts for 
Presidents Calvin Coolidge, Herbert Hoover, 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt. He continued in 
some capacity for every President through 
Nixon. He served on 12 presidential commis- 
sions, five of which he was Chairman. He 
was a close confidant of President Roose- 
velt, in spite of their political differences. 
During FDR’s years in the White House, 
Dr. Eisenhower was a frequent guest there 
for lunch. He was also his brother's closest 
advisor, working with him intimately during 
the eight years that he was President, Dr. 
Eisenhower was twice President of the John 
Hopkins University. He received 37 honor- 
ary degrees and sat on the boards of 13 cor- 
porations. 

A great and accomplished man, he had 
from his own intimate experience a better 
grasp of the history and operation of the 
American government in the 20th century 
than practically anyone now living. In fact 
it is doubtful whether anyone since the 
founding of the Republic has served so 
many Presidents in so high a capacity as Dr. 
Eisenhower. 

His concerns for this country were not 
merely the dreamy thoughts of a theorist, 
they were based upon the solid foundation 
of experience. Dr. Eisenhower knew what 
he was talking about. Until his final days, 
he spoke eloquently about the dangers to 
our democracy posed by runaway deficit 
spending and the predominance in the Con- 
gress of selfish interest groups and selfish 
politicians who care more about being re- 
elected than about doing what is right for 
the country. 

He often spoke of deficits as being like 
sedatives. Taken in small doses, they en- 
courage dependency, but do no great 
damage to health. But taken in large quan- 
tities for a long period of time, they are 
deadly. He was convinced that deficits in 
America had reached the deadly stage. He 
saw economic collapse looming ahead, with 
runaway inflation or outright repudiation of 
the national debt likely. He prayed that we 
would get the additional two states needed 
to force constitutional reform of federal fi- 
nances—before it is too late. His vivid sense 
of the urgency of this problem did not come 
from pessimism, he wasn’t a pessimistic 
man, He was a realist, who saw things as 
they are—a realist who wished to change 
them to what they should be. He fought for 
years in his final bout with cancer, without 
self-pity and self-delusion. He saved all his 
care for the cause he believed in—the Amer- 
ican experiment in freedom. In his final 
days, his last message to us was a plea that 
we press forward for passage of a Balanced 
Budget Amendment. We will, of course, but 
it will be harder without him.e 
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THE CHEMICAL WEAPONS 
DEBATE 


HON. NICHOLAS MAVROULES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Speaker, as 
the Members of the House consider 
the administration’s request in the 
fiscal year 1986 defense authorization 
bill of $125.5 million for production of 
lethal binary chemical weapons, seri- 
ous questions on the intent and direc- 
tion of U.S. policy on this issue merit 
review. An editorial published in the 
Boston Globe earlier this year address- 
es these questions and draws some so- 
bering conclusions. 

I would like to share this editorial 
with my colleagues in the hope that it 
will help to inform the debate ap- 
proaching on the nerve gas issue. 

I urge support for the amendment 
being offered by Representatives JOHN 
PORTER and DANTE FAscELL to delete 
the funding request for chemical 
weapons production. A vote in favor of 
this amendment is the strongest signal 
we can send to the administration that 
a multimillion-dollar chemical weap- 
ons program is poor national security 
policy and a grave disaster for Ameri- 
can foreign policy interests. 

The article follows: 


[From the Boston Globe, Jan. 15, 1985) 
CHEMICAL OVERKILL 


Congress and the Reagan Administration 
should move as quickly as practical to im- 
plement the recommendations of a special 
commission that the Army dispose of its 
enormous stock of chemical weapons by in- 
cineration. Congress should also review the 
decisions that led to such an enormous accu- 
mulation of toxic materials—one that may 
cost as much as $4 billion to render harm- 
less. 

Chemical weaponry has never been any- 
thing but dirty business. An assortment of 
international agreements, inspired by the 
barbaric experiences of World War I, has re- 
nounced the use of such materials. They 
have hardly ever been used since then; the 
latest example being an unconfirmed role in 
the Iran-Iraq war. 

Nevertheless, American military policy— 
and presumably that of most other major 
nations as well—has incorporated chemical 
weapons in arsenals on the grounds that 
some potential enemy might use them first 
and that military prudence dictated the 
need to be able to retaliate in kind. 

Even conceding the principle, it is less 
clear why such enormous quantities of po- 
tentially lethal materials were accumulated 
or why it has taken 16 years, since the last 
addition to the arsenal, to decide that it 
would be dangerous to keep them any 
longer than is necessary. 

Scattered over at least 10 major depots in 
this country and abroad, the array of chemi- 
cal weapons was found to includé some that 
are in danger of leaking. The study panel 
has wisely counseled against moving the 
weapons from their present sites and has 
vetoed suggestions that they be buried or 
dumped in the ocean. Construction of incin- 
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eration facilities should begin promptly so 
Lom task can be undertaken as soon as possi- 

e. 

Review of the status of chemical weapons, 
some of them dating back 40 years, raises a 
question about the inventory of more than 
10,000 nuclear warheads. Although no con- 
spicuous accidents have occurred with this 
stockpile, it, too, has the potential for a 
lethal accident and should be controlled 
with great vigor.e 


LEGISLATION TO COMBAT 
ALCOHOL ABUSE 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


è Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in the past few years, public 
attention has focused on the negative 
social impact of alcohol abuse. As leg- 
islators, we must respond to this 
outcry. In 1983, alcohol provided $12.2 
billion in taxes, but cost the Nation, 
according to an Office of Technology 
Assessment study, $120 billion in lost 
employment and productivity, health 
care, property loss, and crime, as well 
as immeasurable damage to the family 
lives of those involved. We also cannot 
tolerate the massive sacrifices in 
human lives that are lost each year as 
a result of alcohol abuse. 

Great strides have been made in the 
last few years in heightening public 
awareness of the harmful effects of al- 
cohol. The work of such groups as 
Mothers Against Drunken Driving 
[MADD] and the Center for Science in 
the Public Interest have helped clarify 
the issue. But, with an issue as impor- 
tant as alcohol abuse, this educational 
process must be vigilantly pursued. 

As part of the continuing battle 
against alcohol abuse in America, 
today I will be reintroducing legisla- 
tion to require warning labels on most 
distilled alcoholic beverages. My bill, 
the Alcoholic Beverage and Labeling 
Act, will broaden public understanding 
of possible harmful consequences of 
drinking. Far too few individuals know 
that alcohol can cause severe illness or 
even death after only 1 night’s alco- 
holic binge; that as few as two drinks 
in 1 hour can cause a 25-percent im- 
pairment in driving ability; that alco- 
hol can cause harm in the unborn 
fetus; that, for a large minority, alco- 
hol abuse can result in alcoholism; and 
that excessive alcohol consumption 
can increase the risk of cancer, par- 
ticularly of the mouth, pharynx, 
larynx, and esophagus. 

This year’s Alcohol Beverage and 
Labeling Act is slightly different from 
last year’s bill. For one thing, I have 
added a warning that using alcohol 
may increase the risk of cancer. I be- 
lieve there is strong enough evidence 
to support this contention, and that 
warning of this major risk should be 
included. The labeling bill also re- 
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quires radio and television advertisers 
to give a verbal warning during the 
broadcast of advertisements of alco- 
holic beverages that are above 24 per- 
cent alcohol. I believe changes will en- 
hance the intent of the bill. 

The bill would require the following 
warning to be placed on most alcohol 
bottles: 

WARNING 
Using this product: 

Too fast or too much may cause sickness 
or death; 

May impair driving ability; 

May create dependence or addiction; 

as pregnancy may harm the unborn; 
an 

May increase the risk of cancer. 

LEGAL AGE REQUIRED FOR PURCHASE 

Along with my alcohol labeling bill, 
I will also be reintroducing legislation 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
to disallow tax deductions for alcohol 
advertising. I do not think that the 
Federal Government should be sup- 
porting alcohol advertising through 
the tax laws. 

Mr. Speaker, alcohol producers, like 
other businesses, are permitted to 
deduct all advertising expenses as a 
cost of doing business. Because of the 
size of producers’ advertising budgets, 
these deductions amount to a very 
large tax break. Between 1970 and 
1983, expenses for radio ads increased 
by 300 percent, and 490 percent for TV 
ads. Just last year, beer and wine com- 
panies spent over $700 million to ad- 
vertise over TV and radio—3.5 percent 
of total TV ad revenues, 12 percent of 
radio ad revenues, This entire amount 
was subsidized by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the way of a business tax de- 
duction. In effect, the Federal Govern- 
ment subsidizes alcohol advertising. 

Despite recent leveling, per capita al- 
cohol consumption is up by nearly 50 
percent in the last 25 years. Close to 
15 million Americans, including 3 mil- 
lion under the age of 18, have serious 
drinking problems. According to the 
National Institute of Drug Abuse, an 
alarming 41 percent of high school 
seniors reported binge drinking—five 
or more drinks in a row—during the 2 
weeks before the survey. 

Since TV became popular in the 
1950's, overall per capita consumption 
of alcohol has increased over 40 per- 
cent. Consumption of alcoholic bever- 
ages is up 30 percent since 1970. Ad- 
vertising expenditures have increased 
as per capita consumption increased. 
Although a direct link between these 
two phenomena has not been demon- 
strated, the purpose of alcohol adver- 
tising is most likely to increase total 
demand rather than simply affect 
preference for certain brands. 

In terms of research, a widelynoted 
1981 Michigan State University study 
by Charles Atkins and Martin Block 
concluded that advertising increases 
consumption by at least 10 percent. 
The 400-page study prepared for the 
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Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Fire- 
arms and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, found that heavy exposure to al- 
cohol advertising and self-reported 
heavy drinking were related. How can 
we, in good conscience, condone and 
even support this practice? 

Mr. Speaker, alcohol is America’s 
No. 1 drug problem, killing well over 
100,000 of us each year and costing our 
Nation a staggering $120 billion annu- 
ally in economic damages. We cannot 
continue down this path. I believe 
these alcohol bills are a good start at 
addressing the issue. By passing these 
bills, Congress would be sending a 
clear message to the alcohol industry 
and the public that, while we uphold 
their constitutional right to drink al- 
cohol if they choose, it should be done 
responsibly. Also, the alcoho] industry 
should not be supported by the Feder- 
al Government through our tax laws. I 
strongly urge my colleagues to join me 
in these initiatives. 


H.R. 2656 


A bill to amend the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act to provide that the label and 
advertising of certain alcoholic beverages 
contain a statement warning consumers of 
possible health hazards associated with 
consumption of the beverage unless such 
a requirement is in effect under other 
Federal law 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1, SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Alcoholic 
Beverage Labeling Act Amendment”. 

SEC. 2. WARNING STATEMENT. 

Section 403 of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 343) is amended 
by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(q)(1) If it is a beverage consisting of 
more than 24 percent alcohol by volume 
unless its label, labeling, and advertising 
bear the following statement: 

“WARNING 
“Using this product: 

Too fast or too much may cause sickness 
or death; 

May impair driving ability; 

May create dependence of addiction; 

During pregnancy may harm the unborn; 
and 

May increase the risk of cancer. 


“LEGAL AGE REQUIRED FOR PURCHASE 


Such statement shall be located in a con- 
spicuous place on the label, labeling, and ad- 
vertising as proximate as possible to the 
name of the beverage and shall appear in 
conspicuous and legible type in contrast by 
typography, layout, and color with other 
printed matter on the label, labeling, and 
advertising. 

“(2) Any advertisement for a beverage 
consisting of more than 24 percent alcohol 
by volume which is to be broadcast over 
radio or television shall include the state- 
ment required by subparagraph (1). 

“(3) The requirement of subparagraph (1) 
or (2) shall not apply with respect to a bev- 
erage if the Secretary has determined that a 
comparable requirement is in effect with re- 
spect to such beverage under any other Fed- 
eral law.”. 
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SEC. 3. STATE LAW. 

Nothing in section 403(q) of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act shall pre- 
clude or deny the right of any State or po- 
litical subdivision thereof to require any 
warning statement on the labels or labeling 
or in the advertising of alcoholic beverages 
which is in addition to those required by 
such section, unless such additional state- 
ment is inconsistent with the statement re- 
quired by such section. 

SEC. 4, EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendment made by section 2 of this 
Act shall apply with respect to beverages in- 
troduced or delivered for introduction into 
interstate commerce after the end of the 
sixty-day period beginning on the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 


H.R. 2657 
A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to provide that advertising of alco- 
holic beverages is not a deductible expense 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. DISALLOWANCE OF DEDUCTION. 

Section 162 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to trade or business ex- 
penses) is amended by redesignating subsec- 
tion (k) as subsection (1) and by inserting 
after subsection (j) the following new sub- 
section: 

“(k) DISALLOWANCE OF DEDUCTIONS FOR AD- 
VERTISING OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES.—No de- 
duction otherwise allowable under this 
chapter shall be allowed under this chapter 
for any amount paid or incurred to advertise 
alcoholic beverages.”’. 

SEC. 2. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendment made by section 1 shall 
apply to amounts paid or incurred in tax- 
able years ending after December 31, 1985. 


LESS AID FOR MINORITY 
STUDENTS 


HON. ROBERT GARCIA 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
article in the Washington Post, stated 
that a recent survey by the American 
Association of State Colleges and Uni- 
versities had found that minority stu- 
dents were receiving a smaller share of 
financial aid. One of the reasons cited 
was the Reagan administration's plans 
to cut the Guaranteed Student Loan 
Program and “tough new eligibility 
standards for all types of Federal aid.” 
This has led many minority applicants 
to be discouraged from applying. 

Reagan must not be allowed to de- 
prive the many worthy young people 
of this country from their chance at 
higher education. The administra- 
tion’s attempts to cut these funds 
must not be allowed to pass. As the ar- 
ticle stated, “This calls for someone or 
some organization to take a closer 
look.” We are that someone. I urge my 
fellow colleagues to block these meas- 
ures and give the youth of America 
the chance to achieve all they can 
achieve. 
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The article follows: 
[From the Washington (DC) Post, June 4, 


MINORITY STUDENTS RECEIVE SMALLER SHARE 
OF FINANCIAL AID 
(By Keith B. Richburg) 

The percentage of student aid flowing to 
minorities at public colleges and universities 
dropped sharply in the 1983-84 academic 
year as more white, older and self-support- 
ing students used aid money to go to school, 
according to a report released yesterday. 

The number of aid recipients dropped by 
2.3 percent that year compared with two 
years earlier, according to “Student Aid and 
Public Higher Education,” prepared by the 
American Association of State Colleges and 
Universities. 

But the percentage of aid recipients who 
were minorities dropped more dramatically: 
12.4 percent from the 1981-82 academic 
year. 

The report also found that more aid re- 
cipients work while attending school—sug- 
gesting that student aid has not kept pace 
with rising college costs. 

Educators offered various explanations 
for the decline in the number of minorities 
receiving aid. They include a general decline 
in minority college enrollment, a perceived 
reluctance by minorities to assume massive 
debts as aid shifts from grants to repayable 
loans, and the possibility that news of pend- 
ing aid cuts has discouraged some minorities 
from applying. 

“This calls for someone or some organiza- 
tion to take a closer look,” said Mary Mar- 
garet Walker, spokeswoman for the associa- 
tion. 

The report comes amid an ongoing debate 
over the Reagan administration’s proposed 
cuts in the Guaranteed Student Loan pro- 
gram and tough new eligibility standards 
for all types of federal aid. 

The latest report follows a study by the 
association which found declining black and 
Hispanic enrollment in relation to the 
number of new college-eligible minorities.e 


WORLD ENVIRONMENT DAY 
HON. JOHN BRYANT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


è Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged to join with many of my col- 
leagues in observing “World Environ- 
ment Day,” emphasizing our recogni- 
tion of the fact that the quality and 
the very existence of human life is de- 
pendent upon our environment and 
the delicate balance of all living 
things. 

A recent review of Roger D. Stone’s 
“Dreams of Amazonia” by Dallas 
Times Herald book editor, Jeffry S. 
Unger, impressed upon me the fact 
that the needs and actions of people 
half a world away—not to mention 
those close to home—can have influen- 
tial effects upon the world’s ecosys- 
tems. As we observe this special day, 
let us all remember that all of us are 
served by the balance of nature and 
human kind, whether in the Amazon— 
of which Mr. Unger wrote, “This ex- 
traordinary region, nourished by the 
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world’s longest river and its 1,100 trib- 
utaries, contains 20 percent of the 
world’s river water and more species 
than any other place on Earth’”—or 
along the Trinity River, which runs 
through my district in Dallas County, 
or in the piney woods of east Texas.” 

Progress can coexist with environ- 
mental preservation. Development can 
and must be accomplished cautiously 
and thoughtfully, with full consider- 
ation given to its effects upon the 
world around us. Otherwise—if its 
result is to make the world a poorer, 
less livable place, drained or beauty 
and variety—it is counterproductive. 

I call the attention of my colleagues 
and the citizens we serve to this in- 
structive article and the book it de- 
scribes. 


AMAZON BASIN: A FRAGILE REGION UNDER THE 
GUN 


Earlier this year, a major American news- 
paper announced the appointment of a new 
book editor, 

This was such a big deal that several 
other papers ran interviews with the guy. 

He had a lot of interesting things to say 
about how he perceives his job, what his 
goals are and other sorts of highfalutin lit- 
erary stuff. 

Frankly, it all sounded pretty routine— 
except for his comment about how he 
judges books. 

He said that he judged fiction and non-fic- 
tion by different standards and that what 
he’s looking for in non-fiction isn't good 
writing but facts. 

That’s stupid. 

Almost anyone can gather facts; few 
people can put them together to make com- 
pelling reading. There's a true art to weav- 
ing a good book out of the truth. Only a 
couple dozen authors this century have 
managed to make a career of it. 

Charter members of this diverse and dis- 
tinguished group include A.J. Liebling, Bar- 
bara Tuchman, Anthony Sampson and John 
McPhee (who has written on such unlikely 
topics as bark canoes and oranges). 

Of course it’s too early to say whether 
Roger D. Stone will gain admittance to the 
club, but if he can maintain the high stand- 
ard he has set in his first book, he will be 
welcomed. 

“Dreams of Amazonia” (Viking, $17.95) is 
Stone’s history of the Brazilian Amazon, a 
region the size of Europe (including the 
Soviet Union west of the Urals). 

This extraordinary region, nourished by 
the world’s longest river and its 1,100 tribu- 
taries, contains 20 percent of the world’s 
river water and more species than any other 
place on Earth. 

Stone, former chief of the Time-Life News 
Bureau in Rio de Janeiro, traces the story 
of Amazonia from its geologic beginnings to 
the present. In between, Stone, now vice 
president of the World Wildlife Fund, ex- 
amines the effects of exploration and devel- 
opment on the region, as well as current ef- 
forts to save Amazonia from human en- 
croachment. 

Stone’s writing is reminiscent of 
McPhee’s: straightforward, direct and easy 
to understand. Like McPhee, Stone achieves 
a matter-of-fact tone yet never bores. 

Stone must have been a tireless reporter 
while gathering facts. He credits numerous 
previous studies of the region throughout 
his book (but doesn’t muddy the text with 
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footnotes) and strives to present both sides 
of controversial issues—such as develop- 
ment, a process preservationists argue 
threatens the region’s survival. 

The Amazon basin and the vast wealth it 
is believed to contain have intrigued outsid- 
ers for centuries. Scientists have been ob- 
serving and cataloging the region's flora and 
fauna since Columbus first set foot on 
South America in 1498. Until very recently, 
most of the research has concluded optimis- 
tically about the development potential of 
the region. Contemporary studies have 
shown, however, that Amazonia is an ex- 
tremely fragile ecosystem, sensitive to the 
slightest unnatural disturbance. The soil in 
the basin, for example, generally is so unfer- 
tile that the trees within it have adapted 
their root systems to process the trees’ own 
fallen and decaying leaves. Other recent re- 
search has proven that half or more of the 
rain that falls on Amazonia comes from 
transpiration within the basin, which means 
continued deforestation would result in a 
devastating regional drying trend. 

“In its undisturbed state, the Amazonian 
forest is just as robust as any other forest,” 
ecologist Carl F. Jordan of the University of 
Georgia told Stone. When parts of the 
forest are destroyed, however, leaching, ero- 
sion, species loss and other forms of insta- 
bility affect the fragility of the entire 
forest. 

In the last chapter, “Balance Sheet,” 
Stone analyzes Amazonia’s future. Current- 
ly the public mood has swung toward con- 
trolled development, and, thus, what Stone 
calls an improved climate. Realizing that a 
shift in economic or political conditions 
could reverse the trend, Stone offers recom- 
mendations for preserving the region's vital- 
ity. 

But the bottom line in Stone’s ledger is 
overwhelmingly pessimistic. The murderer 
of Amazonia won't be voracious capitalism, 
but human nature itself, Stone says. 

“The notion of Amazonian development 
continues to be as fundamental to Brazilian 
thinking as was that of westward expansion 
in the United States of a century 
ago... The disappearance of Amazonia’s 
forests will be gradual but inexorable, and 
there is precious little that anyone beyond 
Brazil can do about it."@ 


THE IMPORTANCE OF RETAIN- 
ING THE STATE AND LOCAL 
TAX DEDUCTION 


HON. RAYMOND J. McGRATH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


è Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, as 
many of my colleagues know, I am 
adamantly opposed to any tax reform 
plan which contains the elimination of 
the deduction for State and local taxes 
on individual income tax returns. I be- 
lieve such a proposal violates the prin- 
ciples of New Federalism and will have 
adverse economic impacts on my con- 
stitutents, resulting in tax increases 
and reductions in property values. 

I am pleased to insert in the RECORD 
today a letter to President Reagan 
from the Honorable Francis T. Pur- 
cell, Nassau County executive. The 
letter points out that Nassau County’s 
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population is greater than 14 of the 50 
States and that the loss of this deduc- 
tion for county residents would cost 
the average homeowner in Nassau 
County more than $1,800 per year in 
additional Federal income taxes. 

It is for this reason that I intend to 
persevere in my efforts to retain the 
deduction in any tax reform plan en- 
acted. 


OFFICE OF THE EXECUTIVE, 

NASSAU COUNTY EXECUTIVE BUILDING, 

Mineola, NY, March 6, 1985. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR PRESIDENT REAGAN: There is one item 
in the U.S. Treasury Department's proposed 
tax reform package to which I am vigorous- 
ly opposed: That is the elimination of the 
deduction for state and local income, sales 
and property taxes from the federal income 
tax. 
Eliminating this deduction would have a 
very serious impact on homeowners across 
the nation, but particularly on homeowners 
on Long Island and in Nassau County. 

Nassau County’s population is 1,321,582, 
more people than 14 of the 50 states. If we 
were Nassau City instead of Nassau County, 
we would be the sixth largest city in the 
nation. There are 434,045 housing units in 
Nassau County, 78.9 per cent of them 
owner-occupied, and 21.1 per cent rented. 
The average housing value in Nassau 
County in 1980 was $60,700, compared to 
$76,700 in Bergen County, New Jersey; 
$83,500 in Westchester County, New York; 
and $95,200 in Fairfax County, Virginia. 
There is also a growing trend towards con- 
version of apartments into cooperatives and 
condominiums, whose owners would also be 
affected by elimination of the federal 
income tax deduction for state and local 
taxes. The number of cooperatives and con- 
dominiums grew from 4,086 in 1979 to 9,397 
in 1984. 

Under existing law, Nassau County home- 
owners deduct from their income an average 
$675 for state and local sales taxes, an aver- 
age $2,800 for state income taxes, and an av- 
erage $3,199 for property taxes. Elimination 
of these deductions would cost the average 
homeowner more than $1,800 a year in addi- 
tional federal income taxes. In a very real 
sense, this deduction is a social compact be- 
tween the homeowner and the federal gov- 
ernment, a compact originally intended by 
the federal government to promote and en- 
courage home ownership. Eliminating this 
deduction now would be breaking this com- 
pact. Without the deduction, the cost of ac- 
quiring and maintaining a home would in- 
crease sharply, making home ownership too 
costly for many, especially for young people, 
whom we are trying to keep on Long Island. 
Your economic policies have greatly assisted 
our efforts to attract mew businesses and 
jobs to Nassau County. However, we are be- 
ginning to experience some difficulty in fill- 
ing these jobs. One reason is the scarcity of 
affordable housing for the young, a scarcity 
that would certainly be exacerbated if elimi- 
nation of the federal income tax deduction 
moves housing even further beyond the re- 
alistic reach of young people who are just 
starting out. 

State policies are largely responsible for 
the high level of taxes in New York State 
and in Nassau County. About two-thirds of 
all county spending is dictated by special 
mandates, many of them implementing fed- 
eral social programs such as Medicaid. The 
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Nassau County homeowner’s county proper- 
ty tax bill averages 22 per cent of his total 
property tax bill. Between 50 and 60 per 
cent of his total property taxes, depending 
on the community in which he lives, goes to 
his school district. School districts could be 
especially severely affected by elimination 
of the federal deduction. I think there 
would be greater resistance to school spend- 
ing and taxes, with a possible diminution in 
the high quality of education offered in 
Nassau County. 

I hope you will reject this proposal from 
the Treasury Department. 

May I again say how delighted I was to 
meet you again at the International Games 
for the Disabled last summer, and to be able 
to reminisce with you about our earlier 
meeting on the basketball court in Califor- 
nia in the 1940's. 

Sincerely, 
FRANCIS T. PURCELL, 
County Exrecutive.e@ 


THE 12TH DISTRICT FLORIDIANS 
WANT FAIR TAX SYSTEM, 
STRONG DEFENSE, AND 
SPENDING CUTS 


HON. TOM LEWIS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


è Mr. LEWIS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
in February I mailed to constituents 
my 1985 12th District (Florida) ques- 
tionnaire. The survey covered the wide 
range of issues now before the Con- 
gress and concerns facing south Flo- 
ridians today. It is a pleasure to share 
with my colleagues the results of my 
survey. 

The questionnaire was filled out by 
more than 12,000 adult residents of 
my congressional district, and I contin- 
ue to receive responses to the survey. 
The results are based on a random 
sample of 11,600 responses. 

The survey is by no means scientific. 
It was sent to everyone who receives 
mail in the 12th District of Florida, so 
responses come from Democrats, Re- 
publicans, independents, and non- 
voters alike. The survey results do give 
me an idea—both in the results and 
the comments that accompany many 
of the returns—how my constitutents 
feel about the issues and how I can 
better serve them. 

Thats what government is all 
about—a shared responsibility—and 
I’m pleased to see so many people get- 
ting involved in Florida. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the results of 
my 1985 questionnaire indicate south 
Floridians are staunch supporters of 
tax reform, budget cuts, a strong de- 
fense, and better government leader- 
ship. 

The results are as follows: 

1. Reducing the Federal deficit is one of the 
most important issues facing Congress. Gen- 
erally, do you favor: (please choose one) 

A. Raising taxes? 3 percent agreed. 
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B. Cutting spending? 56 agreed. 

C. A combination of raising taxes and cut- 
ting spending? 21 percent agreed. 

D. Freezing all Federal spending at cur- 
rent levels? 20 percent agreed. 

2. Do you support tax reform and simplifi- 
cation? 

A. Yes—92 percent. 

B. No—8 percent. 

3. If your answer to number 2 was yes, do 
you favor: 

A. A flat tax with no deductions? 24 per- 
cent agreed. 

B. A graduated flat tax with some deduc- 
tions such as home mortgage interest? 58 
agreed. 

C. A graduated flat tax with no deduc- 
tions? 13 percent agreed. 

D. Other? 5 percent agreed. 

4. Should agricultural price supports and 
commodity loan payments be: (please 
choose one) 

A, Increased? 4 percent agreed? 

B. Decreased? 26 percent agreed? 

C. Held level? 22 percent agreed? 

D. Eliminated? 48 percent agreed? 

5. Which of the following do you believe 
should be the United States’ top priority in 
developing its policy in Latin America? 
(please choose one) 

A. Promotion of human rights and politi- 
cal freedoms—27 percent agreed. 

B. Stopping the spread of communism—45 
agreed. 

C. Economic assistance to “friendly” coun- 
tries—13 percent agreed. 

D. No involvement at all—15 percent 
agreed. 

6. President Reagan has proposed a space 
based defense against nuclear missile attack 
on the United States. He calls the program 
Strategic Defense Initiative. Do you support 
such research? 

A. Yes 76 percent. 

B. No 24 percent. 

7. Where would you like to see emphasis 
given in our war against drugs? (Please 
choose one) 

A. U.S. foreign policy toward drug-source 
countries—18 percent agreed. 

B. Drug abuse, treatment and education 
programs—6 percent agreed. 

C. Sentencing reform for smugglers, deal- 
ers and users—7 percent agreed. 

D. Nationwide drug eradication pro- 
grams—4 percent agreed. 

E. Federal, State and local law enforce- 
ment—7 percent agreed. 

F. All of the above—55 percent agreed. 

G. None of the above—4 percent agreed. 

8. To fight youth unemployment, should 
employers be allowed to pay teenagers less 
than the minimum wage for summer work? 

A. Yes—75 percent. 

B. No—25 percent. 

9. Congress may have to consider a pro- 
posal calling for reduced funding for loans 
or grants to college students. Should we: 
(please choose one) 

A. Maintain existing funding? 3 percent 
agreed. 

B. Decrease funding? 34 percent agreed. 

C. Increase funding? 3 percent agreed. 

D. Maintain existing funding while step- 
ping up efforts to collect unpaid loans? 60 
percent agreed 

10. Education is primarily a State matter 
and Federal involvement is not necessary. 

A. Yes—65 percent. 

B. No—35 percent. 

11. If you are a veteran and have used one 
of the veteran medical facilities in Florida, 
do you believe the quality of health care 
available to Florida veterans is adequate? 
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A. Yes—45 percent. 

B. No—55 percent. 

12. What is the biggest problem facing our 
area of Florida today? (please choose one) 

A. Crime and drug trafficking—38 percent 
agreed. 

B. Environment/Water—19 
agreed. 

C. Unemployment—2 percent. 

D. Immigration—16 percent. 

E. Growth Management—27 percent. 

F. Transportation—4 percent. 

G. Other—2 percent. 

THE VALUE OF A QUESTIONNAIRE 

Again, Mr. Speaker, the results of 
this questionnaire are by no means sci- 
entific. They only reflect the opinions 
of the persons who answered the 
survey. However, this process does pro- 
vide me with an extremely valuable 
tool to routinely analyze new legisla- 
tive proposals and it is an invaluable 
guide to the needs, views, and desires 
of the people I represent in making de- 
cisions. 

A survey is not a substitute for let- 
ters, personal comments, or other 
forms of constituent communication. 
It cannot capture all shades or combi- 
nations of opinion, personal insights, 
or intensity of need. Questionnaire re- 
sponses are like our votes on bills: We 
may not be particularly pleased with 
any of the options presented to us, but 
we choose the ones closest to our 
views. 

As long as that is understood, the 
questionnaire is an extremely valuable 
complement to those forms of expres- 
sion and communication. 

None of us can hope to be an opinion 
leader without constant effort to tap 
into the collective wisdom of the 
people we represent. The question- 
naire is an important part of that 
effort in my office. I am deeply im- 
pressed by the active involvement of 
my constituents and by the depth of 
their insights into the complex issues 
we face in Congress. Obviously, all of 
our votes are based on personal con- 
science and the best available informa- 
tion. My constituents have helped 
direct my course in their responses, 
giving me guidance to deal with a 
great many of the significant ques- 
tions that face us now and in the fore- 
seeable future.@ 


percent 


CORRECTING THE INEQUITIES 
OF PRICE-ANDERSON 


HON. TED WEISS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


èe Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, we were 
sharply reminded of the tremendous 
risks associated with nuclear energy 
last week when the Nuclear Regula- 
tory Commission voted to permit the 
undamaged reactor at Three Mile 
Island to be restarted. 

Six years ago a stuck valve and oper- 
ator error nearly caused a meltdown of 
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the uranium core in TMI’s unit 2 reac- 
tor. What turned out to be America’s 
worst commercial nuclear accident re- 
leased large amounts of radioactive 
particles into the air and triggered a 
state of emergency. 

The overwhelmingly negative re- 
sponse from Harrisburg, PA area resi- 
dents to the NRC’s decision is hardly 
surprising, especially in light of the 
lack of recourse available to victims of 
nuclear accidents. The vulnerability of 
potential victims is a direct result of 
the antiquated Price-Anderson Act. 

I am today reintroducing a bill to 
repeal the provisions in the 1957 Price- 
Anderson Act which provide the nucle- 
ar power industry with extraordinary 
protection from liability in the event 
of a major accident. 

The act’s original purpose was to en- 
courage the growth of the fledging 
commercial nuclear industry. In limit- 
ing liability, Congress removed a 
major obstacle to nuclear develop- 
ment: the need to secure sufficient li- 
ability insurance in the face of a then- 
unknown risk. 

What began as a temporary incen- 
tive has since become a permanent, 
subsidized insurance policy for an in- 
dustry well into its adulthood. Though 
the original act was intended to expire 
after 10 years, it has twice been re- 
newed by Congress—most recently 
through 1987. Leaving Price-Anderson 
unchanged as we approach a new reau- 
thorization would be an unacceptable 
disservice to both potential victims 
and the American public. 

Price-Anderson presently limits the 
liability of the nuclear industry to 
$630 million, based on a formula of 
combining $160 million in available in- 
surance purchased by utilities from 
the private sector and $5 million from 
each of the 94 commercial reactors, to 
be paid by nuclear plant owners in de- 
ferred premiums to an insurance pool. 
The pool would become available to 
meet the liability claims resulting 
from any major accident. 

Consequently, those people whose 
businesses, homes, and lives would be 
unalterably damaged by a nuclear ac- 
cident currently could receive a com- 
bined compensation of no more than 
$630 million. If the damages exceed 
the available $630 million, the act 
gives Congress the vague mandate to 
review the situation and take “what- 
ever action it deems appropriate.” The 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission has 
estimated that if the accident at Three 
Mile Island had been more severe, 
property damage alone would have 
added up to $17 billion. 

Price-Anderson unfairly places the 
risk cf enormous losses on the poten- 
tial victims and on the American tax- 
payers. As victims of a major nuclear 
accident, you and I would be likely to 
receive only a fraction of our financial 
losses in compensation. As taxpayers, 
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we would be likely to pick up the tab 
for any damage payments Congress 
felt obligated to pay. 

The utility that may have been at 
fault would be resolved of all further 
financial obligation after making a $5 
million contribution to the industry 
pool. Furthermore, the act protects 
secondary contractors such as plant 
designers and parts manufacturers— 
regardless of whether negligence or 
willful misconduct is involved—from li- 
ability suits. 

Even the traditional last line of de- 
fense for citizens concerned with pro- 
tecting their investments, property in- 
surance, is unavailable when a nuclear 
reactor is the perpetrator. Every prop- 
erty insurance policy issued in the 
United States excludes coverage for 
damages to homes of businesses 
caused by radioactive contamination. 

No other industry in this country is 
so inswated from traditional tort li- 
ability. No other industry is so protect- 
ed by government from the conse- 
quences of its errors. 

Whether intentional or not, Price- 
Anderson serves as a serious disincen- 
tive to safety. With only a maximum 
of $5 million at stake, a nuclear power- 
plant owner with several billion dol- 
lars in assets has little financial incen- 
tive to resist pressure to keep an 
unsafe plant in operation, or to take 
time-consuming and expensive safety 
precautions. 

Such diverse organizations as the 
Enterprise Institute and the Heritage 
Foundation have concluded in recent 
years that the safety of nuclear power 
operations would be enhanced by re- 
moving the limitation on liability. And 
in December 1983, the Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission recommended the 
partial removal of the liability exemp- 
tions from the act. 

The legislation I am reintroducing 
today would remove the Price-Ander- 
son. Act's $630 million compensation 
ceiling and make explicit that each nu- 
clear plant licensee shall be liable for 
any accident at its facility resulting in 
injury to people or damage to proper- 
ty. 

The firms involved in design and 
construction of nuclear plants would 
also no longer enjoy exemption from 
liability. My bill would permit victims 
to sue these parties if they share in 
the responsibility for the accident. 
And, a new section I developed with 
the Union of Concerned Scientists and 
the Environmental Policy Institute 
would permit utilities and the Federal 
Government to also sue those second- 
ary parties to recoup part or all of 
their liability obligations. The new 
language would require DOE to sue its 
contractors when they would other- 
wise be liable (i.e. for negligent or 
reckless conduct) and prohibits 
“sweetheart” settlements of such 
suits. 
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This provision has a precedent. Prior 
to Price-Anderson, a standard clause 
in contracts entered into by the 
Atomic Energy Commission with nu- 
clear plant owners, operators, parts 
manufacturers, suppliers, designers 
and builders held secondary contrac- 
tors liable for losses resulting from 
willful misconduct, gross negligence or 
bad faith. Price-Anderson intervened 
to provide liability protection to these 
secondary contractors. 

My bill would eliminate the arbi- 
trary and unreasonable 20-year statute 
of limitations on claims resulting from 
a nuclear accident. Medical evidence 
indicates many cancers resulting from 
exposure to radioactivity can take as 
long as 40 years to develop. 

Last, my bill would establish a 
structure to assist the nuclear indus- 
try in meeting its new liability obliga- 
tions. 

Specifically, it stipulates that: 

Each licensee must obtain maximum 
coverage available from private insur- 
ers; 

In the event of an accident at a par- 
ticular plant, insurance on that facili- 
ty would be the first source of pay- 
ment; 

If the judgement against a given fa- 
cility exceeds available private insur- 
ance coverage, the plant would then 
be liable up to the total of its assets; 

If a court determines the plant’s 
assets are insufficient to meet the full 
judgement, an industry-funded pool of 
insurance (consisting of deferred pre- 
miums) shall cover the balance of out- 
standing claims; 

Industry pool participants shall con- 
tribute to the cost of the judgement 
according to a formula based on each 
licensee’s generating capacity, its 
degree of risk of nuclear incident (i.e. 
safety record), its total assets, and 
other factors the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission deems appropriate; 

Should a court determine that a 
given utility cannot meet its propor- 
tional share to the pool, it would then 
become eligible for long-term Federal 
loans to be secured against the plant’s 
assets. - 

By making the nuclear industry 
fully accountable for its risks, this leg- 
islation would ensure that safety is 
given the highest priority by plant op- 
erators. Proponents of nuclear energy 
have long insisted it is safe and effi- 
cient, but they have resisted attempts 
to let the industry stand or fall on its 
own without special protections from 
the Federal Government. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
sponsoring this vital legislation. As 
long as nuclear power is a part of 
America’s landscape, we as elected rep- 
resentatives have an absolute obliga- 
tion to promote the most stringent 
safety standards and, in the event 
those standards are insufficient, to 
provide financial protection to the vic- 
tims. 
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The text of the bill is printed below: 
H.R. 2665 


A bill to amend the Price-Anderson provi- 
sions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 to 
modify certain limitations on the amount 
of financial protection required with re- 
spect to nuclear incidents, to remove the 
limitations on the aggregate liability for a 
single nuclear incident, to limit the finan- 
cial obligations of the United States with 
respect to such incidents, and for other 
purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Nuclear In- 
cident Liability Reform Act of 1985". 

SEC. 2. ELIMINATION OF FEDERAL INDEMNIFICA- 
TION. 

(a) INDEMNIFICATION AGREEMENTS.—Section 
170 a. of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 
U.S.C. 2210(a)) is amended by striking out 
the second sentence. 

(b) INDEMNIFICATION OF LICENSEES OF NU- 
CLEAR REGULATORY Commission.—Section 
170 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 
U.S.C. 2210) is amended by striking out sub- 
section c. 

(C) INDEMNIFICATION OF CONTRACTORS OF 
DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY.—Section 170 d. of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 
2210(d)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “August 1, 1987”, and 
inserting in lieu thereof “August 1, 2007”; 
and 

(2) by striking out “, in the amount of 
$500,000,000" and all that follows through 
the period at the end thereof and inserting 
in lieu thereof a period. 

(d) INDEMNIFICATION TERMS AND CONDI- 
TIONS.—Section 170 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2210) is amended by 
striking out subsections f., g., and h. 

(e) CERTAIN INDEMNIFICATION AGREE- 
MENTS.—Section 170 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2210) is amended by 
striking out subsections k., 1., and m. 

(f) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS,— 

(1) Section 11 m. of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2014(m)) is amend- 
ed— 

(A) by inserting “and” before ‘(2)’; and 

(B) by striking out “; and (3)" and all that 
follows through the period at the end there- 
of and inserting in lieu thereof a period. 

(2) Section 11 q. of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2014(q)) is amended by 
striking out “as the term is used in subsec- 
tion 170.1., it shall include any such occur- 
rence outside the United States: And provid- 
ed further, That". 

(3) Section 11 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 (4% U.S.C. 2014) is amended by striking 
out subsection t. 

(4) Section 11 w. of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2014(w)) is amended by 
striking out “indemnified” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “required to 
obtain financial protection under section 
170”. 

SEC. 3. PRIVATE INSURANCE; RETROSPECTIVE 
RATING PLAN. 

Section 170 b. of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2210(b)) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“b. (1) The amount of financial protection 
required shall be the maximum amount of 
liability insurance available from private 
sources, Such amount shall be redetermined 
periodically by the Commission on the basis 
of the cost of living (including the cost of 
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health care). Such financial protection may 
include private insurance, private contrac- 
tual indemnities, self-insurance, other proof 
of financial responsibility, or a combination 
of such measures and shall be subject to 
such terms and conditions as the Commis- 
sion may, by rule, regulation, or order, pre- 
scribe, 

“(2)(A) All licensees required to maintain 
financial protection under this section shall 
also be required, without regard to the 
manner in which they obtained other types 
or amounts of financial protection, to par- 
ticipate in an industry retrospective rating 
plan. Such plan shall provide for premium 
charges deferred in whole or in major part 
until public liability from a nuclear incident 
exceeds or appears likely to exceed the sum 
of— 

“(i) the level of primary financial protec- 
tion required of the licensee involved in the 
nuclear incident; and 

“i) the amount otherwise available from 
such licensee for the satisfaction of such li- 
ability (including all real and personal prop- 
erty of the licensee and any amounts avail- 
able pursuant to applicable bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings). 

“(B) The deferred premium that shall be 
charged following any nuclear incident 
under such a plan shall be such amount as 
is required under rules promulgated by the 
Commission not later than 60 days after the 
date of the enactment of the Nuclear Inci- 
dent Liability Reform Act of 1985. Such 
amount required under such rules shali be 
determined according to a formula based 
on— 

“(i) the licensee’s generating capacity; 

“(ii) the degree of risk of nuclear incident 
associated with the licensee; 

“(iii) the licensee’s total assets; and 

“(iv) such other factors as the Commission 
deems appropriate. 

“(3) Payment of any State premium taxes 
that may be applicable to any deferred pre- 
mium provided for in this Act shall be the 
responsibility of the licensee and shall not 
be included in the retrospective premium es- 
tablished by the Commission. 

“(4) If any licensee is unable to meet any 
assessment of deferred premiums within a 
reasonable time following any nuclear inci- 
dent without impairing the provision of 
electric utility service by such licensee, the 
Commission may loan such licensee the 
amount by which such assessment exceeds 
the amount which the licensee is able to 
play without such impairment. The loan 
shall be made upon such terms and condi- 
tions as may be established by the Commis- 
sion except that such loan shall be secured 
by the liens on assets of such licensee and 
on the revenues derived therefrom and shall 
bear interest at a rate determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury on the basis of 
the current average market yield on out- 
standing marketable obligations of the 
United States of comparable maturities 
during the month preceding the making of 
such loan.”. 

SEC. 4. ELIMINATION OF LIMITATION OF LIABILITY 

(a) In GenerAL.—Section 170 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2210) 
is amended by strking out subsection e. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) The section heading for section 170 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 
2210) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 170. LIABILITY FOR NUCLEAR INCI- 
DENTS.—", 

(2) Section 170 of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2210) is amended by strik- 
ing out subsection o. 
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(3) Section 2 i. of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2012(i)) is amended by 
striking out “, and may limit the liability of 
those persons liable for such losses”. 

(4) The item relating to section 170 in the 
table of contents of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2011 et seq.) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 170. Liability for nuclear incidents.”’. 
SEC. 5. SURVEY OF CAUSES AND EXTENT OF 
DAMAGE OF NUCLEAR INCIDENTS. 

Section 170 i. of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 (42 U.S.C. 2210(i)) is amended by strik- 
ing out “which will probably require” and 
all that follows through “$560,000,000". 

SEC, 6. WAIVER OF DEFENSES WITH RESPECT TO 
NUCLEAR INCIDENTS. 

Section 170 n. (1) of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2010(n)(1)) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(1)(A) The Commission shall require pro- 
visions to be incorporated in insurance poli- 
cies or contracts furnished as proof of finan- 
cial protection, which waive any issue or de- 
fense described in subparagraph (B) with re- 
spect to any nuclear incident with respect to 
which financial protection is required under 
this section and that— 

“() arises out of, or results from, or occurs 
in the course, of the construction, posses- 
sion, or operation of a production or utiliza- 
tion facility; 

“GD arises out of, or results from, or 
occurs in the course of transportation of, 
source material, byproduct material, or spe- 
cial nuclear material to or from a produc- 
tion or utilization facility; or 

“(ii) during the course of the contract ac- 
tivity arises out of, or results from, the pos- 
session, operation, or use by a Commission 
contractor or subcontractor of a device uti- 
lizing special nuclear material or byproduct 
material. 

“(B) The issues and defenses required to 
be waived under subparagraph (A) are— 

“ci) any issue or defense as to conduct of 
the claimant or fault of persons required to 
obtain financial protection; 

(ii) any issue or defense as to charitable or 
governmental immunity; and 

“(iD any issue or defense based on any 
statute of limitations if suit is instituted 
within 3 years from the date on which the 
claimant first knew, or reasonably could 
have known, of his injury or damage and 
the cause thereof. 

“(C) The waiver of any such issue or de- 
fense shall be effective regardless of wheth- 
er such issue or defense may otherwise be 
deemed jurisdictional or relating to an ele- 
ment in the cause of action. When so incor- 
portaed, such waivers shall be judicially en- 
forcible in accordance with their terms of 
the claimant. Such waiver shall not pre- 
clude a defense based upon a failure to take 
reasonable steps to mitigate damages, nor 
shall such waivers apply to injury or 
damage to a claimant or to a claimant's 
property which is intentionally sustained by 
the claimant or which results from a nucle- 
ar incident intentionally and wrongfully 
caused by the claimant.”. 

SEC, 7. FEDERAL COURT JURISDICTION. 

Section 170 n. (2) of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2210(n)(2)) is amend- 
ed by striking out “extraordinary nuclear 
occurrence’ each place it appears and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “nuclear incident”. 

SEC. 8. LICENSES FOR DOMESTIC DISTRIBUTION OF 
SPECIAL NUCLEAR MATERIAL. 

Section 53 e. of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 (42 U.S.C. 2073(e)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “; and” in paragraph 
(7) and inserting in lieu thereof a period; 
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(2) by inserting “and” at the end of para- 
graph (6); and 

(3) by striking out paragraph (8). 

SEC, 9. SECONDARY LIABILITY. 

Section 170 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 (42 U.S.C, 2210) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(q)(1) Nothing in this section shall limit 
the right of any licensee referred to in sub- 
section a., or any contractor referred to in 
subsection d., or any other party (including 
the United States Government) that has 
paid or will pay deferred premiums or in- 
demnity payments with respect to any nu- 
clear incident to recover, under applicable 
State law, damages from any other party 
liable (in whole or part) for the nuclear inci- 
dent in question, notwithstanding any in- 
demnification of the other liable party pur- 
suant to the provisions of this section. 

“(2) When the United States Government 
has made any indemnity payments in ac- 
cordance with this section, it shall exercise 
all rights preserved by this subsection 
against any party that would otherwise be 
liable, and shall not have the discretion to 
settle or compromise any such suit for less 
than the amount of the payments that the 
United States Government has made.". 

SEC. 10, EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by this Act shall 
take effect on the date 60 days after the 
date of the enactment of this Act and shall 
apply with respect to all contracts referred 
to in section 170 d. of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2210(d)) and to all li- 
censes referred to in section 170 a. of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 
2210(a)) without regard to whether such 
contracts were entered into, or such licenses 
were issued, before, on, or after the date of 
the enactment of this Act.e 


HUMANE CARE FOR 
LABORATORY ANIMALS 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


e Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, today I have introduced H.R. 
2653 the Improved Standards for Lab- 
oratory Animals Act of 1985. This leg- 
islation is a revised version of H.R. 
5725 which I introduced in the 98th 
Congress. A similar version will be in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senator 
DOLE. 

This legislation would amend the 
Animal Welfare Act, which was passed 
in 1964, and amended in 1970 and 
1976. This law sets minimum stand- 
ards for the care and treatment of ani- 
mals used in research facilities, trans- 
portation and commerce and is the pri- 
mary law governing the care and treat- 
ment of animals. 

There has been a growing concern in 
our country about the welfare and 
rights of animals. The use of animals 
in research has in the past been in- 
strumental in finding causes, treat- 
ments, and cures for diseases, both in 
animals and humans. However, I feel 
strongly that animals are sensing 
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beings, capable of feeling pain, and 
should be treated as humanely as pos- 
sible. A growing percentage of the 
American public share this view. 

For this reason, I have supported re- 
search to develop methodologies 
which use fewer animals, as well as 
procedures which do not require the 
use of live animals, such as tissue cul- 
tures. Some of these procedures show 
promise of being effective, economical- 
ly acceptable replacements in some in- 
stances. And, I encourage continued 
exploration into these alternatives. 

However, at this point, animals still 
play a vital role in certain research. 
While our current law sets minimum 
standards for the care of animals, it is 
clear to me that our society is ready to 
increase these safeguards to insure 
that animals are treated humanely. 

Many of our research facilities al- 
ready maintain high animal care 
standards. Several facilities have been 
accredited by the American Associa- 
tion for the Accreditation of Laborato- 
ry Animal Care [AAALAC], which sets 
standards more stringent than those 
outlined by the Animal Welfare Act. 
And I commend the work and dedica- 
tion of these secientists. 

However, over the past few years, 
there have been several publicized in- 
stances of research institutions, some 
highly respected academically, which 
have been found to be in violation of 
the Animal Welfare Act. Accounts of 
research facilities using stolen dogs 
and cats, working in poorly main- 
tained buildings, and neglecting ani- 
mals, work contrary to constructive 
scientific inquiry and are a blemish to 
the scientific community. 

The Subcommittee on Department 
Operations, Research and Foreign Ag- 
riculture held a hearing on the Im- 
proved Standards of Laboratory Act of 
1984, September 19, 1984. At that 
hearing, it was made clear that in- 
creased attention and priority to the 
Animal Welfare Act and its goals of in- 
suring humane care and treatment of 
animals were needed. 

At these hearings, a report was sub- 
mitted by the Society for Animal Pro- 
tective Legislation which studied 
APHIS inspection reports and annual 
reports from 186 institutions using live 
animals in research. Of the institu- 
tions studied, only 24 percent were in 
complete adherence to the standards 
set by the Animal Welfare Act. Of the 
rest, 23 percent had major violations 
as well as repeated deficiencies, 22 per- 
cent had less frequent major viola- 
tions, and 28 percent had minor viola- 
tions. Mr. Speaker, this high rate of 
violation signals that our animal care 
laws must receive a higher priority, 
both by animal users, and by our en- 
forcement agencies. 

On May 19, 1985, the Government 
Accounting Office [GAO] released its 
report regarding the Department of 
Agriculture’s Animal Welfare Pro- 
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gram. This report reveals that there is 
considerable room for improvement in 
the enforcement of the Animal Wel- 
fare Act. During fiscal year 1983, the 
year studied, GAO found that APHIS 
did not inspect all facilities using live 
animals. In fact, in my State, Califor- 
nia, APHIS inspected only 48 percent 
of these research facilities. This means 
that 52 percent were not inspected at 
all. In addition, 55 percent of the reg- 
istered animal dealers were not in- 
spected that year. 

The legislation I have introduced 
today will help to address all of the 
problems I have outlined above. It will 
help reduce the pain and distress of 
laboratory animals, while at the same 
time not interfering with scientific in- 
quiry. It is a moderate and reasonable 
approach to insuring humane treat- 
ment of laboratory animals. 

The Improved Standards for Labora- 
tory Animals Act will: 

First, strengthen standards for labo- 
ratory animal care. The legislation in- 
cludes requirements for the use of 
painkillers and euthanasia, provisions 
for exercise for dogs, and requires re- 
searchers to give assurances that alter- 
natives to practices which may cause 
pain and distress to animals have been 
considered. It encourages humane 
treatment of animals by requiring re- 
search facility employees working with 
animals to have animal care training 
once a year. 

Second, increase enforcement of the 
Animal Welfare Act. The legislation 
requires each facility to appoint an in- 
stitutional animal committee, includ- 
ing at least one member not affiliated 
with the laboratory, and a veterinari- 
an. This committee will inspect the fa- 
cility twice a year and notify the insti- 
tutions and appropriate Federal au- 
thorities of violations. If a facility, 
given the opportunity to correct viola- 
tions, does not adhere to the Animal 
Welfare Act, Federal agencies are di- 
rected to suspend or revoke funding. 
The USDA Animal and Plant Health 
Inspection Service [APHIS] would be 
required to inspect facilities at least 
once a year, with follow-up visits until 
violations are corrected. APHIS would 
be required to inspect Federal facili- 
ties. Fines for violators of the Animal 
Welfare Act will be increased. 

Third, reduce unintended duplica- 
tion of experiments using animals and 
encourage the use of more humane 
and nonanimal procedures. The legis- 
lation calls for the creation of a na- 
tional data base of current and com- 
pleted experiments, as well as informa- 
tion on humane and alternative proce- 
dures for animal use. This data base 
will be made available on a voluntary 
basis to researchers and will be used to 
disseminate this information. 

Mr. Speaker, another distressing sit- 
uation has arisen which I feel war- 
rants our attention, and which I have 
addressed with a second piece of legis- 
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lation, H.R. 2654. This legislation sets 
Federal penalties for breakins and de- 
struction of research facilities using 
animals. There have been a number of 
breakins of research facilities which 
have included malicious destruction of 
property, vandalism, as well as the 
theft of research animals. The latest 
incident was at a university in my con- 
gressional district, the University of 
California, at Riverside. It is estimated 
that close to $700,000 worth of damage 
was done and over 460 animals stolen. 
The benefits of the research which 
had been undertaken were lost. The 
result was that several research 
projects have been set back or must be 
started over again. 

While I sympathize with the goals of 
these activists to expose the public to 
the moral questions regarding the use 
of animals in research, I cannot, and 
will not, condone the use of vandalism 
and malicious destruction as a legiti- 
mate means for achieving policy 
changes. 

Because of this increase in vandal- 
ism to laboratories, I have introduced 
a companion bill to the Improved 
Standards for Laboratory Animals Act 
that would make laboratory breakins a 
Federal crime. This would enable au- 
thorities to follow vandals across State 
lines. I consider this a package, but in 
light of the severity of this action, will 
introduce it separately to allow appro- 
priate congressional consideration of 
this provision. 

H.R. 2654 
A bill to amend the Animal Welfare Act to 
establish a federal penalty for damaging 
or destroying an animal research facility 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

PENALTY FOR DESTRUCTION OF RESEARCH 
FACILITIES 

Section 1. The Animal Welfare Act (7 
U.S.C, 2131-2156) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 27. Whoever willfully or maliciously, 
with the intent to interfere with or prevent 
research, which uses live animals destroys 
or damages a research facility which uses 
live animals or instruments, equipment, or 
other property within such facility, shall— 

“(1) if the offender in the course of the of- 
fense places the life of any person in jeop- 
ardy, be fined not more than $250,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than twenty years, or 
both; and 

“(2) in any other case, be fined not more 
than $250,000 or imprisoned not more than 
five years, or both."’. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

The amendment made by section 1 shall 
take effect six months after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 


H.R. 2653 


A bill to amend the Animal Welfare Act to 
ensure the proper treatment of laboratory 
animals 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
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SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Improved Standards for Laboratory Ani- 
mals Act.” 


FINDINGS 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds that— 

(1) the use of animals has been instrumen- 
tal in certain research and education for ad- 
vancing knowledge of cures and treatments 
for diseases and injuries which afflict both 
humans and animals; 

(2) methods of testing that do not use ani- 
mals are being and continue to be developed 
which are faster, less expensive, and more 
accurate than traditional animal experi- 
ments for some purposes and further oppor- 
tunities exist for the development of these 
methods of testing; 

(3) measures which eliminate or minimize 
the unnecessary duplication of experiments 
on animals can result in more productive 
use of Federal funds; and 

(4) measures which help meet the public 
concern for laboratory animal care and 
treatment are important in assuring that re- 
search will continue to progress. 


STANDARDS AND CERTIFICATION PROCESS 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 13 of the Animal Wel- 
fare Act (7 U.S.C. 2143) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsections (b) 
through (d) as subsections (f) through (h), 
respectively; and 

(2) by striking out the first two sentences 
of subsection (a) and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: 

“(1) The Secretary shall promulgate 
standards to govern the humane handling, 
care, treatment, and transportation of ani- 
mals by dealers, research facilities, and ex- 
hibitors. 

(2) The standards described in paragraph 
(1) shall include requirements— 

“(A) for handling, housing, feeding, water- 
ing, sanitation, ventilation, shelter from ex- 
tremes of weather and temperatures, and 
separation by species where the Secretary 
finds necessary for humane handling, care, 
or treatment of animals; and 

“(B) for exercise of dogs. 

“(3) In addition to the requirements under 
paragraph (2), the standards described in 
paragraph (1) shall, with respect to animals 
in research facilities, include requirements— 

“(A) for animal care, treatment, and prac- 
tices in experimental procedures to ensure 
that animal pain and distress are minimized, 
including adequate veterinary care with the 
appropriate use of anesthetic, analgesic, 
tranquilizing drugs, or euthanasia; 

“(B) that the principal investigator con- 
siders alternatives to any procedure likely to 
produce pain to or distress in an experimen- 
tal animal; 

“(C) in any practice which could cause 
pain to animals— 

“(i) that a doctor of veterinary medicine is 
consulted in the planning of such proce- 
dures; 

“Gi) for the use of tranquilizers, analge- 
sics, and anesthetics; 

“(ii) for pre-surgical and post-surgical 
care by laboratory workers in accordance 
with established veterinary medical and 
nursing procedures; 

“(iv) against the use of paralytics without 
anesthesia; and 

“(v) that the withholding of tranquilizers, 
anesthesia, analgesia, or euthanasia when 
scientifically necessary shall continue for 
only the necessary period of time; 

“(D) that no animal is used in more than 
one major operative experiment from which 
it is allowed to recover except in cases of— 
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“di) scientific necessity; or 

“Gi) other special circumstances as deter- 
mined by the Secretary; and 

“(E) that exceptions to such standards 
may be made only when specified by re- 
search protocol and that any such exception 
shall be detailed and justified in a report 
outlined under paragraph (7) and filed with 
the Institutional Animal Committee.”’. 

(b) Section 13(a) of such Act is further 
amended— 

(1) by designating the third and fourth 
sentences as paragraph (4); 

(2) by designating the fifth sentence as 
paragraph (5); and 

(3) by striking out the last sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(6) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
as authorizing the Secretary to promulgate 
rules, regulations, or orders with regard to 
the design, outlines, or guidelines of actual 
research or experimentation by a research 
facility: Provided, That the Secretary shall 
require every research facility to show that 
professionally acceptable standards govern- 
ing the care, treatment, and practices on 
animals are being followed by the research 
facility during research and experimenta- 
tion. 

“CTIXA) The Secretary shall require, at 
least annually, every research facility to 
report that the provisions of this Act are 
being followed. 

“(B) In complying with subparagraph (A), 
the research facility shall provide— 

“(i) the details of any procedure which 
was likely to produce pain or distress in any 
animal and assurances demonstrating that 
the principal investigator considered alter- 
natives to those procedures; 

“(ii) assurances satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary that such facility is adhering to the 
standards described in this section; and 

“Gii) an explanation for any deviation 
from the standards promulgated under this 
section. 

“(8) Paragraph (1) shall not prohibit any 
State (or a political subdivision of such 
State) from promulgating standards in addi- 
tion to those standards promulgated by the 
Secretary under paragrah (1).”. 

(c) Section 13 of such Act is further 
amended by inserting after subsection (a) 
the following new subsections: 

“(b)(1) The Secretary shall require that 
each research facility establish at least one 
Institutional Animal Committee. Each Com- 
mittee shall be appointed by the chief exec- 
utive officer of each such research facility 
and shall be composed of not fewer than 
three members. Such members shall possess 
sufficient ability to assess animal care, 
treatment, and practices in experimental re- 
search as determined by the needs of the re- 
search facility. Of the members of the Com- 
mittee— 

“(A) at least one member shall be a doctor 
of veterinary medicine; 

“(B) at least one member shall not be af- 
filiated in any way with such facility other 
than as a member of the Committee, shall 
not be a member of the immediate family of 
a person who is affiliated with such facility, 
and shall be responsible for representing so- 
ciety’s concerns regarding the welfare of the 
animal subjects; and 

“(C) in those cases where the Committee 
consists of more than three members, not 
more than three members shall be from the 
same administrative unit of such facility. 

“(2) A quorum shall be required for all 
formal actions of the Committee, including 
inspections under paragraph (3). 

“(3) The Committee shall inspect at least 

semiannually all animal study areas and 
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animal facilities of such research facility 
and review as part of the inspection— 

“(A) practices involving pain to animals, 
and 

“(b) the condition of animals, 


to ensure compliance with the provisions of 
this Act and that pain and distress to ani- 
mals is minimized. Exceptions to the re- 
quirement of inspection of such study areas 
may be made by the Secretary if animals 
are studied in their natural environment 
and the study area is prohibitive to easy 
access. 

“(4XA) The Committee shall file an in- 
spection certification report of each inspec- 
tion at the research facility. Such report 
shall— 

“(i) be signed by a majority of the Com- 
mittee members involved in the inspection; 

“di) include reports of any violation of the 
standards promulgated, or assurances re- 
quired, by the Secretary, including any difi- 
cient conditions of animal care or treat- 
ment, any deviations of research practices 
from originally approved proposals that ad- 
versely affect animal welfare, any notifica- 
tion to the facility regarding such condi- 
tions, and any corrections made thereafter; 

“(iii) include any minority views of the 
Committee; and 

“(iv) include any other information perti- 
nent to the activities of the Committee. 

“(B) Such report shall remain on file for 
at least three years at the research facility 
and shall be available for inspection by the 
Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service 
of the Department of Agriculture and any 
funding Federal agency. 

“(C) In order to give the research facility 
an opportunity to correct any deficiencies or 
deviations discovered by reason of para- 
graph (3), the Committee shall notify the 
administrative representative of the re- 
search facility of any deficiencies or devi- 
ations from the provisions of this Act. If, 
after notification and an opportunity for 
correction, such deficiencies or deviations 
remain uncorrected, the Committee shall 
notify (in writing) the Animal and Plant 
Health Inspection Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the funding Feder- 
al agency of such deficiencies or deviations. 

“(5) The inspection results shall be avail- 
able to Department of Agriculture inspec- 
tors for review during inspections. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture inspectors shall for- 
ward any Committee inspection records 
which include reports of uncorrected defi- 
ciences or deviations to the Animal and 
Plant Health Inspection Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and any funding 
Federal agency of the project with respect 
to which such uncorrected deficiencies and 
deviations occurred. 

“(c)(1) The research facility shall provide 
for annual training for scientists, animal 
technicians, and other personnel involved 
with animal care and treatment in such fa- 
cility. Such training shall include instruc- 
tion on— 

“(A) the humane practice of animal main- 
tenance and experimentation; 

“(B) research or testing methods that 
minimize or eliminate the use of animals or 
limit animal pain or distress; and 

“(C) utilization of the information service 
at the National Agricultural Library, estab- 
lished under subsection (d). 

“(2) Research facilities shall inform their 
employees of the provisions of this Act and 
shall inform such employees to report any 
violations of such provisions. Any such em- 
ployee may not be discriminated against on 
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grounds that such employee reported a vio- 
lation of such provisions. 

“(d) The Secretary shall establish an in- 
formation service at the National Agricul- 
tural Library. Such service shall, in coopera- 
tion with the National Library of Medicine, 
provide information— 

“(1) pertinent to employee training; 

“(2) which could prevent unintended du- 
plication of animal experimentation as de- 
termined by the needs of the research facili- 
ty; and 

“(3) on improved methods of animal ex- 
perimentation, including methods which 
could— 

“(A) reduce or replace animal use; and 

“(B) minimize pain and distress to ani- 
mals, such as anesthetic and analgesic pro- 
cedures. 

“(e) In any case in which the funding Fed- 
eral agency determines that conditions of 
animal care, treatment, or practice in a par- 
ticular project have not been in compliance 
with standards promulgated under this Act, 
despite notification by the Secretary or the 
funding Federal agency to the research fa- 
cility and an opportunity for correction, 
such agency shall suspend or revoke Federal 
support for the project. Any research facili- 
ty losing Federal support as a result of ac- 
tions taken under the preceding sentence 
shall have the right of appeal as provided in 
sections 701 through 706 of title 5, United 
States Code.”. 

INSPECTIONS 

Sec. 4. Section 16(a) of the Animal Wel- 
fare Act (7 U.S.C. 2146(a)) is amended by in- 
serting after the first sentence the follow- 
ing: 
“The Secretary shall inspect each re- 
search facility at least once each year and, 
in the case of deficiencies or deviations from 
the standards promulgated under this Act, 
shall conduct such follow-up inspections as 
may be necessary until all deficiencies or de- 
viations from such standards are correct- 
ed”. 

PENALTY FOR RELEASE OF TRADE SECRETS 

Sec. 5. The Animal Welfare Act (7 U.S.C. 
2131-2156) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following section: 

“Sec. 27. (a) It shall be unlawfui for any 
member of the Institutional Animal Com- 
mittee to release any confidential informa- 
tion of the research facility, including any 
information that concerns or relates to— 

“(1) the trade secrets, processes, oper- 
ations, style of work, or apparatus, or 

“(2) to the identity, confidential statistical 
data, amount or source of any income, prof- 
its, losses, or expenditures of the research 
facility. 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any member 
of such Committee— 

"(1) to use or attempt to use to his advan- 
tage, or 

“{2) to reveal to any other person, 
any information which is entitled to protec- 
tion as confidential information under sub- 
section (a). 

“(c) A violation of subsection (a) or (b) is 
punishable by— 

“(1) removal from such Committee, and 

“(2)(A) a fine of not more than $1,000 and 
imprisonment of not more than one year, or 

“(B) if such violation is willful, a fine of 
not more than $10,000 and imprisonment of 
not more than three years. 

“(d) Any person, including any research 
facility, injured in its business or property 
by reason of a violation of this section may 
recover all actual and consequential dam- 
ages sustained by such person and the cost 
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of the suit including a reasonable attorney's 
fee. 

“(e) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to affect any other rights that any 
such person may have, nor shall subsection 
(d) be construed to limit the exercise of any 
such rights arising out of or relating to a 
violation of subsections (a) and (b).”. 

CIVIL PENALTY FOR VIOLATING ANIMAL WELFARE 
ACT 


Sec. 6. (a) Subsection (b) of Section 19 of 
the Animal Welfare Act (7 U.S.C. 2149) is 
amended— 

(1) in the first sentence by striking out 
“$1,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$2,500”; and 

(2) in the last sentence by striking out 
“$500" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$1,500”. 

(b) Subsection (d) of such section is 
amended by striking out “$1,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$2,500”. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 7. (a) Section 2(e) of the Animal Wel- 
fare Act (7 U.S.C. 2132(e)) is amended by 
adding after “The term ‘research facility’ 
means” the following: “each department, 
agency, or instrumentality of the United 
States which uses live animals for research 
or experimentation,”. 

(b) Section 2 of such Act is further 
amended by redesignating subsections (f) 
through (j) as subsections (j) through (n), 
respectively and by inserting after subsec- 
tion (e) the following new subsections: 

“(f) The term ‘Federal agency’ means an 
Executive agency as such term is defined in 
section 105 of title 5, United States Code, 
and with respect to any research facility 
means the agency from which the research 
facility receives a Federal award for the con- 
duct of research, experimentation, or test- 
ing, involving the use of animals; 

“(g) The term ‘Federal award for the con- 
duct of research, experimentation, or test- 
ing, involving the use of animals’ means any 
mechanism (grant, award, loan, contract, or 
cooperative agreement) under which Feder- 
al funds are provided to support the con- 
duct of such research; 

“(h) The term ‘quorum’ means a majority 
of the Committee members; 

“(i) The term “Committee” means the In- 
stitutional Animal Committee established 
under section 13(c);”. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 8. This Act shall take effect one year 
after the date of the enactment of this 
Act.e 


OPTIONS FOR THE FUTURE— 
THE FISCAL YEAR 1986 BUDGET 


HON. BILL GREEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


e@ Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
debate over the Federal budget for 
fiscal year 1986 evolved during the 
past several months, I told my con- 
stituents that I would vote for a 
budget proposal only if it contained 
three important elements: A signifi- 
cant limitation on the growth of mili- 
tary spending; an equitable mix of 
Federal spending so that we in the 
Congress would not place an unfair 
burden on the poor, the elderly, urban 
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residents, or any other group whose 
existence somehow depends upon Fed- 
eral assistance; and a substantial cut 
in projected Federal deficits. 

After examining the five budget pro- 
posals presented to the House of Rep- 
resentatives on May 22-23, 1985, along 
with the two amendments to the 
House Budget Committee proposal, it 
became clear that only two of the pro- 
posals fulfilled these three criteria. 
Therefore, I voted in favor of the 92 
Group/moderate Republican proposal, 
and for the budget plan which ulti- 
mately was approved by the House— 
the Democratic-sponsored House 
Budget Committee proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, our Federal budget 
must respect the needs of all our Na- 
tion’s people. The budget sets prior- 
ities on a national scale, and its ele- 
ments will have tremendous effects on 
our country’s economic future. The 
Congress has a responsibility to ensure 
the economic security of our Nation—a 
security which will be less and less 
bright if we do not get our fiscal policy 
and priorities in order. Deciding on a 
budget plan for the next 3 fiscal years, 
which will have a great deal of influ- 
ence over the budgets of the succeed- 
ing 3 to 5 years, means that we are de- 
ciding on our future now. 

I set the three criterias specified 
above for a number of reasons. I have 
been a vocal opponent of the type of 
inereased defense spending which has 
caused the defense share of budget 
outlays to grow from 24.3 percent in 
1981 to 29.4 percent in 1985. I was very 
disturbed by the administration’s 
original defense request of $313.4 bil- 
lion for fiscal year 1985 because not 
only are we spending too much on de- 
fense, but we are getting too iittle in 
return. The examples of $600 toilets 
and $110 diodes are more than just 
anecdotes—they are examples of a de- 
fense procurement system which 
needs a serious overhaul. I constantly 
have voted against appropriating 
funds for the MX missile, which could 
not survive a Soviet first strike, and 
the B-1 bomber, an unnecessary air- 
plane, and I shall continue to do so 
whenever the chance arises. I am very 
much in favor of a sensible and eco- 
nomical approach to defending our 
country; we cannot solve our defense 
problems by throwing money at them. 

This is especially true when these 
taxpayer dollars are thrown at defense 
at the expense of vital domestic pro- 
grams. The administration’s original 
budget request shifted $30 billion from 
domestic programs to defense in the 
guise of a Federal spending freeze. 
These types of budgetary shenanigans 
clearly are unacceptable. Drastic cuts 
in programs such as student aid, mass 
transit, and housing of the type pro- 
posed by the administration would 
hurt our country more than help it. 
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Finally, the fiscal year 1986 Federal 
budget must make significant strides 
in reducing our projected deficits. 
With no changes in policy—that is, the 
current services or baseline spending— 
our annual deficit would grow from a 
projected $229.35 billion in fiscal year 
1986 to $244.35 billion in fiscal year 
1988 and would total more than $700 
billion in red ink in just 3 years. We 
have a moral responsibility not to sit 
idly by and watch this happen. With 
deficits at about 5 percent of our gross 
national product, our long-term eco- 
nomic outlook is deteriorating by the 
minute. To gain my support, a budget 
plan had to show that it would lower 
deficit projections to approximately 2 
percent of GNP by the end of the 3- 
year period—fiscal year 1986-fiscal 
year 1988. 

Two budget plans, one submitted by 
a group of moderate and liberal Re- 
publicans of which I am a member, 
and the other passed on an almost 
strictly party-line vote by the House 
Budget Committee, fulfilled these 
three criteria. I voted for both of these 
plans, Mr. Speaker, and the Democrat- 
ic budget was approved by a majority 
of the House. Neither plan was per- 
fect. As is the case with most large 
pieces of legislation, there were cer- 
tain parts of each plan with which I 
disagreed. In making my decision, I 
had to weigh the advantages against 
the disadvantages in light of my three 
criteria. 

The plan proposed by the 92 Group, 
the group of moderate and liberal 
House Republicans, held the line 
against increases in defense spending. 
It froze defense spending at current 
levels, without an increase in inflation. 
Given the astronomic increases in de- 
fense spending during the past 4 years, 
I have no doubt that our Nation’s de- 
fense can withstand, and might very 
well improve, under a freeze. In addi- 
tion, I believe that the 92 Group 
budget set the guidelines under which 
the Federal Government can help our 
Nation’s agricultural sector help itself 
out of its current problems. I have 
constantly argued that there is no 
reason for the Federal Government to 
continue to hand out agricultural sub- 
sidies which only serve to raise con- 
sumer prices. The 92 Group budget re- 
duced commodity price supports and 
related programs by 15 percent in 
fiscal year 1987 and 20 percent in 
fiscal year 1988, and overall savings 
would have totaled $8.1 billion over 3 
years. Also, the 92 Group budget did 
not call for any reductions in the auto- 
matic cost-of-living adjustments for 
Social Security. 

However, like all budget plans, there 
were some aspects of the proposal 
which I did not like. For example, it 
would have reduced mass transit subsi- 
dies, it would have reduced aid to bi- 
lingual education and for student 
loans—although by a far less drastic 
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amount than the President’s original 
budget proposed—and it would have 
placed a 3-year moratorium on filling 
the strategic petroleum reserve. 

Overall, however, I believe that it 
was a fair budget for our Nation as a 
whole, and I believe that it was very 
important for the moderates and liber- 
als of the Republican Party to show 
our resolve in the Congress. It would 
have reduced Federal deficits by 
$263.2 billion over the next 3 years, 
and it would have resulted in a deficit 
estimated at $120.3 billion in fiscal 
year 1988, approximately half of the 
current services—or baseline—deficit. 

The only budget approved by the 
House, and the second plan which I 
supported and voted for, was the plan 
which was passed originally by the 
Democrats on the House Budget Com- 
mittee. Interestingly, the proposal 
passed by the Budget Committee, and 
the House as a whole, used most of the 
same numbers generated by the 92 
Group. As a matter of fact, most num- 
bers were identical, including de- 
fense—no increase for the Pentagon, 
even adjusted for inflation. I also sup- 
ported the plan because it froze mass 
transit subsidies, it did not accept the 
administration’s proposal to drastical- 
ly reduce Amtrak subsidies, and be- 
cause domestic programs serving low- 
income people would be exempt from 
the overall budget freeze—and gener- 
ally would receive full adjustments for 
inflation. These programs include edu- 
cation for handicapped children, aid to 
college students—including Pell grants 
and campus-based aid programs—job 
training, the Work Incentive Pro- 
gram—which seeks to help welfare 
mothers find jobs—child welfare serv- 
ices, and Head Start. The plan also did 
not accept the Medicare cuts proposed 
by the administration and, like the 
other plan for which I voted, provided 
for a full cost-of-living adjustment to 
be paid on schedule for Social Security 
and other retirement programs. 

I did object to some of the plan’s 
provisions, including the provision 
which assumes $4.0 billion in increased 
fiscal year 1986 revenues resulting 
from legislation to settle a legal dis- 
pute between the Federal Government 
and several States regarding royalties 
from oil production on the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf [OCS]. The question 
that I have, Mr. Speaker, is whether 
we can count on the Congress to enact 
this legislation, in view of the environ- 
mental controversy that has surround- 
ed OCS drilling. In addition, although 
the package was similar to the 92 
Group’s, the entire package was not 
run through the Congressional Budget 
Office before it was presented to the 
House—a clear violation of the 1974 
Budget Act. In other words, the House 
accepted “soft” numbers, that is, defi- 
cit reduction figures which have not 
been confirmed by the congressional 
budget experts. 
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Overall, however, the budget resolu- 
tion reduces projected fiscal year 
1986-88 deficits by approximately $260 
billion, and calls for a deficit of about 
$120 billion in fiscal year 1988—again, 
notice how close this budget is to the 
92 Group budget. It cuts the defense 
baseline during this 3-year period by 
almost $65 billion. 

In sum, Mr. Speaker, I believe that 
the House has begun the accomplish- 
ment of its budget goals this year, and 
has done so despite the conflicting de- 
mands of our Nation’s many and 
varied interests. I voted for two budg- 
ets which I believe addressed in a fair 
and equitable manner the three crite- 
ria which I stated earlier—the House 
has passed a budget which will lower 
our future defense spending, reduce 
deficits by a significant amount, and 
will help to ensure that our country’s 
residents are protected from unfair 
budget cuts. By approving a budget 
which will cut projected deficits by 
$260 billion we have decided upon a 
course of action which can only help 
the American economy while, at the 
same time, we have continued to fund 
those Government programs which 
benefit us all.e 


HIGH COURT FLUNKS SCHOOL 
PRAYER 


HON. GARY L. ACKERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


è Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, ear- 
lier today the U.S. Supreme Court, by 
a 6-3 vote, held unconstitutional an 
Alabama statute that provided for 
silent prayer in public schools. Writing 
for the majority, Justice Stevens con- 
cluded. 

An endorsement of [voluntary prayer] is 
not consistent with the established principle 
that the Government must pursue a course 
of complete neutrality toward religion. 


Under the Constitution which has 
carefully guided our Nation for nearly 
two centuries, there has been a careful 
demarkation between the role of a 
public school classroom and the pur- 
pose of our religious institutions. 
When religion treads upon the 
common nonsectarian domain, and in- 
dividual’s liberities can be unnecessar- 
ily and adversely effected. The facts 
involved in this morning’s decision— 
Wallace versus Jaffree—bear this 
point out. 

The Alabama statute provides: 

At the commencement of the first class of 
each day in all public schools the teacher in 
charge of the room in which each class is 
held may announce that a period of silence 
not to exceed one minute in duration shall 
be observed for meditation or voluntary 
prayer, and during any such activity no 
other activities shall be engaged in. 
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In May 1982, Ishmael Jaffree a 
parent from Mobile, AL, brought suit 
against the local public school officials 
for permitting religious activities in 
the public schools. The complaint al- 
leged that his two children were sub- 
jected to various acts of religious in- 
doctrination; that the teachers had on 
a daily basis led their classes in prayer; 
and that the children were exposed to 
ostracism from their peer group class 
members if they did not participate. 
The last allegation is what I fear most. 
The primary effect of meditation or 
prayer, whether silent or not, is reli- 
gious conformity. I strongly believe 
that this lockstep—even if uninten- 
tional—is what our Founding Fathers 
tried to protect us from. As the Court 
stated in Engel versus Vitale. 

The Establishment Clause ... does not 
depend upon any showing of direct govern- 
mental compulsion and is violated by the 
enactment of laws which estabilsh and offi- 
cial religion whether those laws operate di- 
rectly to coerce non observing indivduals, or 
not. 

Last year during consideration of 
the Equal Access Act, I argued that in- 
trusion of religious activities would 
cause a negative effect on interperson- 
al relationships within the classroom— 
either forced conformity, or forced os- 
tracism. Additionally, my friend from 
Kansas, Mr. GLICKMAN, recounted his 
personal experience of having to leave 
his schoolroom while the rest of his 
classmates participated in devotional 
activities: Mr. Speaker, although this 
House was constantly given assurances 
by our colleagues that ostracism could 
not occur, that no negative effect 
would be sustained by our youngsters, 
that religious indoctrination could not 
exist, the Alabama example emperical- 
ly demonstrates what many of us have 
claimed all along. 

On July 26, 1984, the House by a 
vote of 356-50 amended the Education 
Amendments of 1984 by adding a pro- 
vision which permitted—and in fact 
encouraged—State and local educa- 
tional agencies to provide for silent 
prayer. This vote was one of the many 
litmus tests that certain groups were 
using to determine the desirability of 
candidates for reelection. Fortunately, 
as a conferee on the 1984 act my 
motion to strike the silent prayer lan- 
guage was adopted. Although I feel 
our position has been constitutionally 
vindicated by today’s ruling, those 
who would like to tear down the wall 
that the framers of our Nation so care- 
fully constructed will no doubt not be 
deterred by today’s Supreme Court 
action. 

However, the constitutional safe- 
guards that were placed in the paths 
of those who seek to impose their reli- 
gious doctrines upon others will be 
stymied—at least for the time being. 

In 1971, the Supreme Court, in 
Lemon versus Kurtzman, revised the 
establishment clause’s three-pronged 
constitutional test: 
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First, the statute must have a secu- 
lar purpose. 

Second, the statute’s primary effect 
must neither advance nor inhibit reli- 
gion. 

Third, the statute must not foster an 
excessive government entanglement 
with religion. 

The Court, in deciding the Jaffree, 
case did not have to go beyond the 
first test to demonstrate that the stat- 
ute was clearly unconstitutional—the 
law did not have a valid secular pur- 
pose. In fact, the legislative history of 
the measure clearly demonstrated that 
the sole impetus behind the bill was 
the desire to restore school prayer. 
Therefore, prima facie evidence exist- 
ed to prove the unconstitutionality of 
the Alabama statute. If the Justice 
studied the debate of this House 
during the 98th Congress, I am confi- 
dent that they would have reached the 
same conclusion on the Equal Access 
Act and the school prayer amendment. 

Justice O’Connor argues, in concur- 
rence with the majority opinion, that 
nothing in the U.S. Constitution pro- 
hibits public school students from vol- 
untarily praying at any time, before, 
during, or after the school day. When, 
however, the sole purpose of a statute 
is to facilitate organized religious ac- 
tivity, the provision cannot be consid- 
ered constitutional. 

Mr. Speaker, no law in this land in 
any way restricts our opportunity and 
right to pray in a church, synagogue, 
mosque or on street corner. No law re- 
stricts a student from saying a grace 
before, during or after a meal. No law 
restricts a student from saying a short 
devotion prior to taking a physics ex- 
amination. The constitutional line is 
drawn when that activity is organized, 
sanctioned by the State, and has the 
primary purpose of advancing reli- 
gious beliefs. The Alabama statute 
clearly crosses the delineation, and at- 
tempts to scale the wall of separation. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the U.S. 
Supreme Court for once again safe- 
guarding this Nation’s religious liberi- 
ties and our citizens’ firmly en- 
trenched right to believe and worship 
as they desire. 

Thank you.e 


GLOOMY CLARITY 
HON. JAIME B. FUSTER 


OF PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


e@ Mr. FUSTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Treasury’s second tax simplification 
plan submitted to the Congress by the 
President last week proposes an alter- 
native to the present section 936 of 
the Internal Revenue Code substitut- 
ing it by a wage credit. 

I request that the following editorial 
published on May 30, 1985, by the only 
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English language newspaper in Puerto 
Rico, the San Juan Star, part of the 
Scripps Howard chain, be inserted in 
the Record. The views expressed with 
“gloomy clarity” in the editorial by an 
objective source clearly portray the 
disfavor with which the President’s 
proposals regarding Puerto Rico have 
been met on the Island. 

I hope our colleagues will read the 
article and thus be in a better position 
to gauge the impact of the elimination 
of section 936 on our industrial and in- 
vestment prospects in the future. 
Those prospects are gloomy indeed. 

The article follows: 

[From the San Juan Star, May 30, 1985] 

GLOOMY CLARITY 


It’s becoming all too clear that the U.S. 
Treasury remains intent on closing what it 
views to be a major loophole in the federal 
tax system—Section 936 of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

It’s also getting to be distressingly obvious 
that Treasury’s alternative for Puerto Rico 
to replace 936, the wage credit program, is a 
totally inadequate substitute with a pitiful- 
ly weak mechanism for attracting new in- 
dustry to the island. 

President Reagan has passed on the 
Treasury proposal to the Congress as part 
of his so-called historic tax reform bill. This 
does not mean that the president is un- 
equivocally committed to the change for 
Puerto Rico, but it does put the Hernandez 
Colón administration in a deep hole as it 
begins a new struggle to preserve 936 in the 
Congress. 

It is known that the position of the 
Puerto Rican government has support in 
the State and Defense Departments and 
with the National Security Council where 
Hernandez Colon's idea to forge a twin- 
plant relationship with the rest of the Car- 
ibbean found favor as a means to promote 
Reagan's Caribbean Basin Initiative. 

Wednesday, Hernandez Colon indicated 
that he intends to press ahead with his CBI 
strategy, taking the position that it will 
demonstrate its effectiveness to such a 
degree that the White House will decree a 
reprieve for 936 from the executioner. 

However, the governor's intentions re- 
ceived a rude bump with the announce- 
ments by Smith, Kline and French and 
Johnson & Johnson that they will not go 
ahead with their plans to invest in twin 
plants in Grenada. They said that Section 
936 has been “torn asunder” by the Reagan 
tax proposal and would proceed with origi- 
nal plans only if 936 were to stay as it is. 
There was another prospective blow to the 
federal industrial incentives that Puerto 
Rico has depended on over the years. The 
tax reform would also terminate Section 
957c, under which a subsidiary of a U.S. 
plant here could repatriate accumulated 
profits upon liquidation of the local oper- 
ation. 

The Treasury-Reagan proposal, in effect, 
would strip Puerto Rico of Federal incen- 
tives for industrial promotion, save for the 
wage credit scheme. 

This shows that Washington just does not 
recognize that Puerto Rico is no longer a 
low-wage area attractive for labor intensive 
firms that could benefit from the wage cred- 
its. It has passed that stage of its develop- 
ment, and has entered the high technology 
arena. 
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The critical objective for the island is to 
find a way to bring that realization to the 
White House, the Senate and the House; to 
convince them that some sort of federal in- 
centive is necessary if Puerto Rico is not to 
be merely another foreign country compet- 
ing for the U.S. investor.e 


WILLIAM RUSHER’S PENTAGON 
PROCUREMENT SOLUTIONS 


HON. JIM COURTER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mr. COURTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to my colleagues the article 
below, offering some solutions to the 
Pentagon’s procurement problems. 
The piece appeared in the Washington 
Times last Friday, and is written by 
William Rusher, the publisher of Na- 
tional Review: 


PENTAGON PROCUREMENT AND THE AMERICAN 
Way 


(By William Rusher) 


The media have been having a field day 
with disclosures that private industry has 
been ripping off the Pentagon—charging it 
$7,600 for coffee makers, adding the kennel 
expenses of executive's dogs to the bill, and 
in some cases overcharging to the point of 
criminal misconduct. 

Less remarked has been the fact that the 
great majority of these disclosures resulted 
not from zealous investigative reporting, or 
even from the probings of those famous 
(and publicity-hungry) whistle blowers, but 
from the patient efforts of the Pentagon's 
own corps of full-time inspectors. 

If Congress and the public are going to in- 
dulge in a spasm of Pentagon-bashing every 
time the Defense Department uncovers and 
puts a stop to another corrupt practice, they 
will have only themselves to blame if fewer 
such corrupt practices come to light in the 
future. 

It is, of course, no coincidence that all this 
hullabaloo occurs just as Congress is argu- 
ing over the 1986 budget. There are all sorts 
of special interests lined up for some of 
those precious dollars, if only they can be 
prized away from the Pentagon. 

At the same time, certain current Penta- 
gon practices in the matter of procurement 
are not, and ought not to be, above criti- 
cism. In particular, the tide recently has 
been running in favor of increased competi- 
tion in everything from airline fares to 
health care, and there is no good reason 
why it shouldn’t wash over the Pentagon as 
well. 

As a matter of fact, some Defense Depart- 
ment officials have seen the tide coming 
and have already started swimming with it. 
Not long ago the Air Force invited two com- 
panies to bid on a contract to produce fight- 
er engines, with the low bidder getting the 
larger share of the contract each year. The 
ensuing “great engine war” resulted, accord- 
ing to Air Force Secretary Verne Orr, not 
only in a better engine but in savings that 
may total $5 billion over the 20-year life of 
the contract. 

Unfortunately, too much Pentagon pro- 
curement is still mired in the old system of 
the “sole-source contract”: the system under 
which bids are invited, if at all, only on the 
original order, and reorders are thereafter 
automatically placed with the winner and 
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subjected to all sorts of adjustments for in- 
creased costs owing to inflation and other 
factors. Such sole-source suppliers haven't 
the slightest economic inducement either to 
improve the product or to reduce its cost. 

That is why the Northrop Corp.’s recent 
proposal to the Air Force deserves consider- 
ation. At present, the Air Force’s state-of- 
the-art fighter plane is the F-16, built by 
General Dynamics at a price that wobbles 
between $18 and $20 million per plane. 

Northrop proposes to supply the Air Force 
with 396 of its equivalent F-20’s over a 
period of four years at a fixed price of $15 
million each. What’s more, Northrop will 
provide all necessary spare parts for a simi- 
larly fixed price of just $475 per flying hour 
over a period of 20 years—which is only a 
quarter of what General Dynamics is charg- 
ing Uncle Sam for spare parts for the F-16. 

Not surprisingly, the Air Force is taking a 
very serious look at Northrop’s proposition. 
Perhaps the key point is not so much the 
immediate saving as the competitive pres- 
sure the deal would put on General Dynam- 
ics to bring its costs for the F-16 and its 
spare parts into line. 

In short, as Pat Buchanan said in another 
connection not long before he took the veil 
and disappeared into the White House, “Sit 
back, open a Coors, and watch Adam Smith 
do his thing.” The Pentagon is a fine place, 
with a tremendously important mission. 
Here’s a chance to make it even better.e 


TRADE THE WESTWAY LAND- 
FILL FOR WHAT NEW YORK 
REALLY NEEDS 


HON. TED WEISS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


è Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, congres- 
sional opposition to Westway, the 
interstate highway project which 
would be built entirely in my district 
along the West Side of Manhattan, 
has grown steadily in recent months. 

Presently, the House Public Works 
Subcommittee on Transportation is 
considering two bills which would 
block spending of Federal funds on 
the landfill portion of Westway. 

As a longtime opponent of this envi- 
ronmentally damaging and exorbitant- 
ly costly boondoggle, it is gratifying to 
note these recent developments. I 
would like to share with our colleagues 
testimony I presented to that subcom- 
mittee last month which details my 
reasons for objecting to the project 
and explains the alternatives I sup- 
port. 

The testimony is printed below: 

‘TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSMAN TED WEISS 

Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, thank you for this opportunity 
to share my views on the Westway Inter- 
state Highway Project. 

As many of you know, Westway would be 
built entirely in my district. I have long op- 
posed the project as presently proposed. We 
badly need a replacement highway along 
the West Side of Manhattan, but not one 
with the enormous economic, environmental 
and social costs of Westway. I favor instead 
a trade-in of the Westway interstate seg- 
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ment which would allocate federal funds for 
a modest replacement highway and im- 
provements in New York’s crumbling mass 
transit system. 

Westway is an exorbitant real estate de- 
velopment scheme posing as an interstate 
highway. The proposal calls for filling in 
more than 200 acres of the Hudson River— 
in part with toxic-laden dredge materials— 
through which much of the highway would 
be tunneled. If Westway is ever built, this 
nation’s taxpayers will have financed the 
creation of up to 100 acres of prime water- 
front property for commercial, industrial 
and residential development. 

The anticipated $4 billion to $10 billion 
construction pricetag for a four-mile stretch 
of road, at a time of soaring deficits and 
shrinking resources, is reason enough to 
object to Westway. Even using the Federal 
Highway Administration’s extremely con- 
servative cost estimate of $2 billion, 
Westway is more than twice as expensive, 
per mile, than any other interstate segment. 

Even without this high cost, though, New 
Yorkers would be paying for Westway in 
many other ways for years to come. The ma- 
jority of the city’s residents who rely heavi- 
ly on mass transit would lose the direct ben- 
efits of “trading in" Westway: a better mass 
transit system and a better highway. The 
Westway landfill would destroy one of the 
last major breeding habitats for the striped 
bass, a commercially popular fish responsi- 
ble for a multi-million dollar industry. Air 
pollution would increase as Westway 
spurred increased driving and spilled traffic 
into crosstown streets and tunnels, while 
subway and bus service continued to dete- 
riorate. 

Westway doesn’t even make good sense for 
the local economy. An improved mass tran- 
sit system would do more to expand New 
York's economy in all five boroughs. Spend- 
ing the same public funds for mass transit 
and road repairs would create more jobs. 

Local concern about this boondoggle is 
very strong. Fifty-seven of the 63 public of- 
ficials on record with the Army Corps of En- 
gineers opposed issuance of a landfill 
permit. Among them are City Council Presi- 
dent Carol Bellamy, Manhattan Borough 
President Andrew Stein, eight Members of 
the New York Congressional delegation, 
seven state senators, 21 state assembly 
members and eight city council members. 
Seventy-five percent of the constituents re- 
sponding to my recent district-wide ques- 
tionnaire favored the trade-in option over 
building Westway. £ 

The three federal agencies charged with 
protecting aquatic resources—Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency, Fish & Wildlife Serv- 
ice, and National Marine Fisheries Service— 
consistently opposed the landfill permit for 
seven years before acquiescing in March. 

Now the fight has entered the Congres- 
sional arena, and I am pleased to see opposi- 
tion to Westway rapidly growing. I am an 
original cosponsor of a bill (H.R. 1888) in- 
troduced by our colleague, Rep. Frank 
Guarini, which would prohibit the use of 
federal funds for the landfill portion of 
Westway. H.R. 1888, would, according to 
legislative counsel, preserve the trade-in 
option. And trade-in funds would permit the 
construction of one of the non-interstate 
highway alternatives such as the “Modified 
Arterial,” for less than $100 million, or the 
“River Road” proposal, for less than $1 bil- 
lion. 

This week, as you well know, Chairman 
Howard introduced legislation that would 
also prevent the use of federal funds for the 
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Westway landfill. I applaud his recognition 
of the landfill component for what it is—a 
costly and environmentally damaging real 
estate scheme that has no right to Highway 
Trust Funds. His leadership on this issue is 
welcome, 

However, I am dismayed that the bill 
would clear the way for construction of an 
Interstate alternative that is presently pro- 
jected to cost $1.6 billion and may total $3 
billion before completion. There is simply 
no need to build such an expensive highway, 
particularly at the expense of mass trans- 
portation. In lieu of a trade-in, the bill es- 
tablishes a mechanism that could provide 
some funds for mass transit through the 
regular appropriations process. But no guar- 
antees are included, and the earliest New 
York would learn if it was eligible for any 
mass transit aid would be in late 1992. Given 
these restrictions, a trade-in remains the 
preferred option. 

I have been telling New York governors, 
mayors, and transportation officials for 
more than a decade that ultimately 
Westway would be too rich for the blood of 
the nation and in the end would not be 
funded by Congress. Westway was a bad 
idea when it was conceived fifteen years ago 
and it remains a bad idea today. This Sub- 
committee and the Congress can best serve 
the public interest by blocking landfill 
funds and supporting the trade-in before 
construction—and the irreversible damage it 
will cause—begins.@ 


FOREIGN STUDENT INTERN 
PROGRAM 


HON. FRANK J. GUARINI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


è Mr. GUARINI. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing legislation which will 
help promote a better understanding 
among young people throughout the 
world. My bill would establish an 
intern program in the House of Repre- 
sentatives specifically for foreign stu- 
dents. 

Modeled after the successful Lyndon 
Baines Johnson Congressional Intern 
Program, the Foreign Student Intern 
Program would provide the opportuni- 
ty for foreign students to gain insight 
into American Government and an un- 
derstanding of the legislative process. 
During their 1-month internships in 
the House of Representatives, foreign 
students would help us rediscover our 
shared heritage and identify mutual 
concerns. 

Members and their staffs would ben- 
efit tremendously from the new per- 
spectives which foreign students would 
bring to our work. There presence 
would enable us to gain a clearer pic- 
ture of different cultures and societies 
as well as a sensitivity to the needs of 
other nations. 

It is the youth of our world who will 
shape the future. Their ideas, percep- 
tions and actions will determine if we 
are at peace or at war. The experi- 
ences of foreign student interns and 
their new knowledge of American Gov- 
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ernment would undoubtedly be shared 
with their peers at home. This small 
effort to foster global understanding 
would greatly enhance our chances for 
world peace. For these reasons, I urge 
you to join me in support of this legis- 
lation to establish a Foreign Student 
Intern Program in the House of Rep- 
resentatives.@ 


PARRIS SALUTES ALL-AMERICAN 
CITY ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


HON. STAN PARRIS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Speaker, over the 
weekend a number of my constituents 
in the city of Alexandria, VA, celebrat- 
ed the All-American Cities Award be- 
stowed upon them for the second time 
in 20 years. This honor, which was last 
given to Alexandria’s historic commu- 
nity in 1964, is awarded to those cities 
recognized as having outstanding citi- 
zen participation in their communities 
over a period of time. This year’s 
award sponsors, the Citizens Forum 
On Self-Government, the National 
Municipal League and USA Today 
newspaper, cited three Alexandria in- 
stitutions contributing in large part to 
the cities selection. 

The Torpedo Factory Art Center, a 
creative example of adaptive reuse in 
architecture and the highlight of the 
revitalized waterfront of Alexandria, 
began as an experiment in 1974. 
During this time, the Art League of 
Alexandria began renovation of a di- 
lapidated torpedo factory abandoned 
after World War II to be used as an 
art center. After 3 years, the populari- 
ty of the center convinced the city to 
continue expansion on a permanent 
basis. Today, thousands of tourists 
admire the art works of the more than 
200 artists housed in the Torpedo Fac- 
tory Art Center. 

Born out of the belief that Alexan- 
dria’s local agencies and church and 
charitable agencies could provide 
housing for city residents, Micah 
Housing, Inc. was created. A group of 
church and civic leaders formed this 
Alexandria-based organization in 1979 
to provide safe and affordable housing 
for all racial and economic sectors of 
the city. 

With a $1.5 million community block 
grant loan, the Micah board members 
bought and rehabilitated the Fayette 
Court Apartments with the intention 
of converting them into resident 
owned and managed cooperatives. Fay- 
ette Court residents are now involved 
in an intensive 2-year educational pro- 
gram, which includes property man- 
agement and leadership training 
through fund raising, budgeting, land- 
scaping, and the production of their 
own community newsletter. Micah 
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Housing, Inc. has restored attractive- 
ness to these buildings and encouraged 
Alexandrians to accept more responsi- 
bility in their community and neigh- 
borhood. 

The third example of civic accom- 
plishment cited by the award group is 
the Friends of the Alexandria Public 
Schools. This group was organized by 
two mothers who invited a number of 
city groups to pool their resources and 
put a stop to the declining enrollment 
in the city’s public schools. What re- 
sulted was an informational campaign 
to the parents of preschoolers and pro- 
spective Alexandria home buyers that 
increased the total public school en- 
roliment for the first time in 10 years. 
Also, the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion confirmed Alexandria’s confi- 
dence in its schools by presenting an 
Award of Excellence in 1983 to the 
city’s only high school, T.C. Williams. 

Mr. Speaker, Alexandria, VA, the 
hometown of George Washington, was 
founded on the principles of volunta- 
rism and citizen activism. Over 250 
years later, these same sentiments 
continue to thrive in Alexandria’s fam- 
ilies, churches, workplaces and neigh- 
borhoods.@ 


THE PERSECUTION OF 
RELIGIONS IN NICARAGUA 


HON. BOBBI FIEDLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Ms. FIEDLER. Mr. Speaker, free- 
dom of religion is a basic human right 
and a critical indication of a govern- 
ment’s pluralism and democratic 
spirit. The Government of Nicaragua 
has formally recognized the right of 
free religious expression and worship 
in article 19 of the official document, 
“Statute about the Rights and Guar- 
antees of the Nicaraguan People,” 
which is the functional equivalent of 
our “Bill of Rights.” The Nicaraguan 
Government also is a party to the 
charters of the Organization of the 
American States and the United Na- 
tions and both documents specifically 
include freedom of religion as an ex- 
plicit and fundamental right of all 
people. 

However, the actual practice of the 
Nicaraguan Government has been a 
widespread campaign of harassment 
and intimidation of organized religions 
and religious communities in Nicara- 
gua. Given the traditional antagonism 
of Communist regimes toward orga- 
nized religions, the conduct of the 
Sandinistas is not that surprising. It is 
however, reprehensible. 

The ongoing Sandinista campaign of 
religious persecution is the reason that 
I recently introduced House Concur- 
rent Resolution 122. This bipartisan 
resolution condemns the persecution 
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of religions by the Sandinista govern- 
ment and asks for compensation for 
the victims of that persecution. 

A brief review of the Sandinista 
record of religious persecution will un- 
derscore the need for House Concur- 
rent Resolution 122. One of the first 
religious communities to be victimized 
was the small Jewish community in 
Managua. This community had lived 
peaceably in Nicaragua since 1848, and 
had grown slightly as Jews fled the 
persecution and finally the Holocaust 
in Europe. In 1978, Sandinista soldiers 
firebombed the synagogue in Managua 
while the congregation was worship- 
ping inside. After the revolution suc- 
ceeded in July 1979, members of the 
Jewish community became the targets 
of an organized campaign of harass- 
ment and intimidation. It included 
threatening phone calls and letters, 
searches, arrests, and confiscation of 
property. Ironically, many of these 
Jews had escaped from the Holocaust 
in Nazi Germany and have now been 
forced from their homes again. Only 
two of the original Jewish community 
that existed in Nicaragua before July 
1979 are still there today. 

The virtual elimination of the 
Jewish community can’t be understood 
without acknowledging the long and 
closer relationship between the Sandi- 
nistas and the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization. In the early 1970’s, Sandi- 
nista guerillas, including Tomas Borge, 
now the Minister of Interior, trained 
at PLO-run camps in Lebanon and 
Libya. Today, the PLO delegation in 
Managua is officially recognized as an 
embassy and there are at least 20 PLO 
military advisers in Nicaragua. As 
Rabbi Morton Rosenthal of the Latin 
American office of the ADL of the 
B'nai B’rith has stated, “PLO influ- 
ence was a major factor” in the perse- 
cution of the Jewish community in 
Nicaragua. 

The Catholic Church has also been 
the target of Sandinista intimidation. 
Churches have been vandalized by 
Sandinista “turbas divinas” or divine 
mobs. Pope John Paul II was shouted 
down during an outdoor mass in Ma- 
nagua by a spontaneous demonstra- 
tion that later turned out to be a care- 
fully planned Sandinista operation. In 
1985 alone, 11 priests have been ex- 
pelled and the government is forcing 
parochial schools to teach commu- 
nism. Today, Catholic radio, sermons, 
and pastoral letters are all censored by 
the Sandinistas. 

The Miskito Indians have been the 
victims of a particularly repressive 
campaign. The vast majority of the 
Miskitos are deeply attached to the 
Moravian Church. Since 1981, at least 
40 of their churches, as well as at least 
that many villages, have been burned 
to the ground and 10,000 Miskito have 
been forcibly relocated from their an- 
cestral homelands. Moravian pastors 
have been imprisoned for up to 2 years 
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without being charged with any crime 
and two pastors were killed during 
1982. The cultural and religious re- 
pression of the Miskitos has been so 
severe that out of a population of 
150,000, 30,000 are now refugees in 
Honduras and Costa Rica. 

The expulsion of the Salvation 
Army, a christian charitable organiza- 
tion, from Nicaragua, is typical of the 
modus operandi of Sandinista religious 
persecution. Members of the Salvation 
Army were subjected to a campaign of 
harassment and intimidation that 
gradually intensifed. Lt. Comdr. Ste- 
phen Miller, of the Salvation Army, 
stated in a letter to the White House, 
that the Salvation Army was finally 
forced out of Nicaragua after, ‘“omi- 
nous verbal threats from authorities, 
and, finally, instructions to close up 
the program and leave the country.” 

Viewing the totality of the evidence, 
it seems clear that the Sandinista gov- 
ernment is engaged in a widespread 
and organized campaign to intimidate 
and eventually eliminate organized re- 
ligion in Nicaragua. The purpose of 
House Concurrent Resolution 122 is 
twofold; to draw congressional atten- 
tion to the abuse of the human right 
of religious freedom by the Sandinis- 
tas and; to raise in a forceful way the 
issue of compensation for the illegal 
seizure of property of victims of reli- 
gious repression by the Sandinista 
regime. This is a bipartisan resolution 
that seeks to underscore the already 
considerable consensus in Congress re- 
garding the reprehensible behavior of 
the Sandinista government.@ 


MR. MARTIN A. DURKIN, DIREC- 
TOR OF THE CARPENTER’S 
JOINT APPRENTICESHIP COM- 
MITTEE OF PHILADELPHIA 


HON. ROBERT A. BORSKI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


e Mr. BORSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
pay tribute to Mr. Martin A. Durkin 
for his 25 years of dedicated service as 
director of the Carpenter’s Joint Ap- 
prenticeship Committee of Philadel- 
phia. 

Marty Durkin has had a long and 
highly distinguished career as a car- 
penter. Not only has he exemplified 
the best technical skills of his craft, he 
has throughout his service proved an 
effective and respected leader, and a 
very capable administrator. 

Mr. Durkin served in the Navy in 
World War II before he became a car- 
penter. He saw duty with the 3d and 
5th Fleets in the Pacific and in the Oc- 
cupation Force in Japan. He earned 
the Pacific Theater Ribbon with six 
bronze stars and the Philippine Lib- 
eration Medal. 
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Mr. Durkin has been a member of 
the Carpenters Local Union 122 since 
1947, and has been a certified journey- 
man since 1949. For 33 of his 38 years 
in the union he has served in its lead- 
ership. From 1955 to 1961 he was the 
local’s representative to the American 
Federation of Labor. In 1980 he was 
elected president of the carpenter’s 
district council. 

On Saturday, June 22, 1985, the 
Joint Apprenticeship Committee of 
Philadelphia will honor Marty Durkin 
for his 25 years of service on that 
body. His work there has been charac- 
teristic of the leadership and integrity 
he has brought to his every endeavor. 
I wish to join with the committee in 
honoring Marty Durkin, to commend 
him as an example to us all, and to 
pay tribute to a successful career of 
excellence, dedication, and service.@ 


COLA CAMPAIGN CONTINUES 
HON. H. JAMES SAXTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mr. SAXTON. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past several months I have re- 
ceived a number of letters from senior ` 
citizens in my district regarding the 
Social Security cost-of-living adjust- 
ments, or COLA’s. I would like to 
begin by reading one of these letters 
which, I believe, typifies these seniors’ 
feelings: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SAXTON: I am 71 and 
very tired of having to write to those in 
high office for help. I paid Social Security 
taxes since it began. Every year someone 
wants to take from us what is rightfully 
ours. My wife and I have to cut out every- 
thing we can. The next thing to do is stop 
eating. May the Lord guide you. Some day 
you may need help. 

I think our recent budget debate in 
this Chamber illustrates that the issue 
of preserving Social Security COLA’s 
transcends party lines. Both the Dem- 
ocrat-supported budget offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gray] and the Republican substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. LATTA] called for full funding of 
the COLA’s. And when an amendment 
was offered which would freeze the 
COLA’s, this house responded with a 
resounding “no.” 

Clearly, this was an important victo- 
ry for those of us who are a part of 
the COLA coalition, and who have 
long campaigned for this outcome. I 
wish to congratulate and thank my 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
for their solemn commitment to sen- 
iors. 

Today, however, my message is di- 
rected more toward those Members of 
the House, as well as those in the 
other House, who will decide in confer- 
ence how to reconcile the differences 
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between the budgets of the two 
Houses. Regrettably, the version 
adopted in the other House calls for a 
COLA freeze. 

I understand and appreciate the 
problems that the conferees will face. 
I am afraid that the temptation will be 
strong to compromise the issue, by 
perhaps giving seniors only a portion 
of the COLA to which they are enti- 
tled. I ask the conferees not to com- 
promise, but to provide the full COLA. 

We need only review the recent his- 
tory of the Social Security Program to 
understand the importance of provid- 
ing the COLA’s in full, as promised. It 
was not that long ago that this entitle- 
ment program faced bankruptcy. 

Not only were the elderly concerned, 
but the younger wage earners were as 
well. They had doubts that Social Se- 
curity would be there when, after all 
their years of contributing to the trust 
fund, it came time for them to enjoy 
their earned retirement. Have we for- 
gotten so soon the intensity of that 
issue, of that concern? 

Unpopular reform legislation was 
drafted. COLA’s were immediately de- 
layed for 6 months. Social Security 
benefits are now subject to taxation if 
retired individuals record income of 
$25,000 or more, and for retired cou- 
ples who bring in $32,000. The retire- 
ment age will eventually be increased. 
Nontaxable bornds—often the back- 
bone of a retired person’s financial se- 
curity—are now counted when deter- 
mining income levels. 

As Members of Congress we need 
only look in our mailbags to learn just 
how unpalatable this legislation was. 
Until now, we could at least say in re- 
sponse, ‘Well, Social Security is saved 
and your COLA’s are safe.” What will 
we say if we compromise those COLA’s 
now? 

Again, I ask the conference commit- 
tee to consider the importance of re- 
taining full COLA’s. This is not simply 
a budget issue; it is a fairness issue. 
Congress asked the elderly to accept 
some bitter changes in 1983. It is not 
fair to ask them to accept further cut- 
backs! 

Embodied in the Social Security 
Amendments of 1983 was a provision 
that the program be eventually re- 
moved from the unified budget. If we 
truly believe that should be done, we 
will stop immediately the financial 
manipulation by which we use Social 
Security to bring our unnecesary defi- 
cit spending into balance.e 


PRESIDENT’S VISIT TO BITBURG 
HON. BILL RICHARDSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


è Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
although some of the media’s focus 
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has now turned away from the Presi- 
dent's visit to the Bitburg Cemetery, 
there are many Americans throughout 
this country that cannot forget. 

The numerous letters that I am still 
receiving from the Third District of 
New Mexico confirms my belief that 
the Bitburg visit is not merely a 
narrow concern of Jewish and veter- 
ans’ organizations—it is an issue which 
disturbs all persons of conscience. 
There cannot be any reconciliation 
with those who perpetrated the 
slaughter of millions of innocent civil- 
ians. There can be no dignified way to 
honor the graves of Hitler’s SS. 

I would like to share part of a letter 
from one of my constituents which il- 
lustrates some of the sentiments 
shared by those who have written me 
opposing the President’s visit to Bit- 
burg: 

The visit to Bitburg has opened old 
wounds. It has done a great disservice to the 
world view of today’s German democratic 
people. It has pointed up the permanent in- 
sensitivity of the current Washington ad- 
ministration. Surely Americans will respect 
their German Allies and scorn the stupidity 
of “high” placed officials.e 


TRIBUTE TO MR. VALERIAN 
PRZYGOCKI 


HON. BOB TRAXLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mr. TRAXLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in salute of a special individual 
who has served his country, his com- 
munity, and his fellow man. The 
person I speak of is Mr. Valerian Przy- 
gocki of Bay City, MI. Val will be retir- 
ing from his position as a community 
services representative with the Bay 
County United Way, but I am sure he 
will continue his contributions to 
those who surround him. 

Val was born and raised in Bay City. 
As he grew up, dramatic events were 
taking place which would shape Val’s 
future and the future of the entire 
world. In April 1943, at the age of 20, 
Val left Bay City, and headed for De- 
troit where he was enlisted in the U.S. 
Army to serve as a medical technician 
during World War II. His assignments 
included battles and campaigns in 
Naples-Foggia, Rome-Arno, Southern 
France, Rhineland, central Europe. 
However, the locations are not as im- 
portant as the bravery, courage, and 
dedication shown by Val during the 
war. 

As evidence of Val’s sense of duty he 
was decorated with the Silver Star, the 
Bronze Star, the Purple Heart, and 
the Distinguished Unit Citation for his 
service in the European theater. These 
decorations came after being wounded 
in 1945. Perhaps the best recount of 
Val’s acts of courage was a newspaper 
story written by Pfc. Joe Ershun. In 
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this story, Val as a medical technician, 
risks his life to recover an injured sol- 
dier who was left in the middle of a 
snow-covered battlefield. Val volun- 
teered to retrieve the fallen man de- 
spite the fact that he would be a 
moving target for nearby German sol- 
diers. Val rallied four other medics to 
join him—the group crawling on their 
stomachs through the deep snow. 
Once he was 50 yards from the injured 
solider, Val stood up and ran toward 
the wounded man. Private first class 
Ershun goes on to say: 

The Red Cross on his helmet caught the 
sun. Quickly he was at the side of the 
wounded man. He grabbed him by the collar 
and started pulling him towards the others. 
That's when the Germans opened up. The 
bullets were hitting all around Val. The 
snow seemed to come to life. It jumped up 
in a hundred different spots, leaving little 
black holes in the white carpet. 

In the midst of enemy gunfire, Val 
was persistent, gripping his patient in 
hopes of reaching cover. Meanwhile, 
the 3d platoon opened fire on the Ger- 
mans who stayed pinned down deep in 
their holes. The wounded man was 
safely returned to the aid station fol- 
lowing Val’s courageous rescue which 
earned him numerous decorations and 
citations for honest and faithful serv- 
ice to his country. 

After his heroic acts, Val was honor- 
ably discharged from the service in 
October 1945. Returning to Bay City, 
Val began his long and productive 
service in the Bay City area. While a 
union steward and union committee- 
man, Val was active in community 
services. In 1970, he joined the Michi- 
gan United Labor Community Services 
staff through the Bay County United 
Way where once again he proved his 
dedication to helping those around 
him. 

Now, as Val prepares to end his 
many years of long service, I want to 
wish him a happy and fulfilling retire- 
ment, and send my kind regards to his 
wife Mildred, his two children and two 
grandchildren. He has enriched the 
lives of those around him, and I am 
sure will continue to do so in the years 
ahead.e 


HOW LONG AMERICA? 
HON. HENRY J. HYDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


e Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, an inter- 
esting quirk of human nature is our 
penchant for judging others by our 
own standards and values. This is 
called mirror imaging. Americans by 
nature are a trusting people who like 
to believe others mean what they say. 
Unfortunately, modern history bur- 
geons with instances of Communist 
nations rewarding this trust with 
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treachery, much to the sorrow and 
suffering of those numberless victims 
caught in the political crossfire. 

For example, Averill Harriman, 
while serving as our Ambassador to 
Moscow during World War II, cabled 
Washington on August 1, 1944, to 
report a conversation that he had had 
with Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, the then 
Polish Prime Minister, about Soviet 
plans for Poland. “In some detail,” 
Harriman said, “I explained to him 
the evidence that satisfied me that the 
Soviet Government had no intention 
of communizing Poland.” That analy- 
sis helps explain why the United 
States made some of the mistakes it 
did in Europe during the 1940's. Now 
hardly a day goes by without some 
graphic reminder of the ongoing trage- 
dy of a communized Poland. 

Some years later, a charismatic guer- 
rilla leader marched into Havana and 
was celebrated by the American media 
as the George Washington of Cuba. 
Typical of the extravagant reporting is 
this excerpt from a Miami News ac- 
count that appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD on January 22, 1959: 

Fidel Castro is perhaps the best thing 
which has happened to Cuba since the 
Spanish fleet was sent to the bottom outside 
Santiago Bay in the summer of 1898. He 
represents a fresh prospect for the estab- 
lishment of democratic institutions in Cuba. 


We eventually realized what Fidel 
Castro stood for, but by then it was 
again too late. 

In 1973, Henry Kissinger returned 
from Paris with a peace treaty signed 


by the North Vietnamese. Most Ameri- 
cans breathed a sigh of relief. Two 
years later Saigon fell with desperate 
Americans anxiously airlifted from 
our Embassy rooftop, leaving behind 
the outstretched hands of abandoned 
Vietnamese whose fatal mistake was 
to trust us. I doubt, however, Mr. Kis- 
singer undertook those treaty negotia- 
tions as trustingly as it might appear, 
because in his book, “White House 
Years,” he teaches a lesson that every 
diplomat, every Member of Congress, 
and every American needs to learn. 
Kissinger writes: 


From Lenin to Stalin * * * to Brezhnev 
and whoever succeeds him, Soviet leaders 
have been partly motivated by a self-pro- 
claimed insight into the forces of history 
and by a conviction that their cause is the 
cause of historical inevitability. 

Their ideology teaches that the class 
struggle and economic determinism make 
revolutionary upheaval inevitable. The con- 
flict between the forces of revolution and 
counterrevolution is irreconcilable. To the 
industrial democracies peace appears as a 
naturally attainable condition, it is the com- 
position of differences, the absence of strug- 
gle. To the Soviet leaders, by contrast, 
struggle is ended not by compromise but by 
the victory of one side. Permanent peace, 
according to Communist theory can be 
achieved only by abolishing the class strug- 
gle and the class struggle can be ended only 
by a Communist victory. 
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Despite a dreary record of Commu- 
nist betrayal, Jimmy Carter declared 
during a May 22, 1977, Presidential 
commencement address at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame that “we are now 
free of that inordinate fear of commu- 
nism.” It took the brutal Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan to change his 
mind in late 1979 when he told the 
late Frank Reynolds of ABC-TV’s 
World News Tonight broadcast team 
that: 

This action of the Soviets has made a 
more dramatic change in my own opinion of 
what the Soviets’ ultimate goals are than 
anything they’ve done in the previous time 
I've been in office. 

A certain amount of on-the-job 
training is to be expected of any Presi- 
dent during his first term, but it ought 
not to involve such a fundamental 
issue as the nature and extent of the 
Soviet threat to freedom. 

Nearly 6 years ago a band of seem- 
ingly patriotic Sandinista revolution- 
aries overthrew the Somoza dictator- 
ship in Nicaragua and promised the 
Organization of American States that 
they would hold free elections and es- 
tablish a democratically pluralistic so- 
ciety. 

Proving that hope usually triumphs 
over commonsense, a majority of my 
colleagues voted in 1979 for millions of 
dollars of assistance to help the Sandi- 
nistas implement their revolution. I 
was one who joined in that hope with 
my vote. My learning period was accel- 
erated in the few months following 
that vote. Some of my colleagues are 
still hoping—a hope that events ought 
to have dashed a long time ago. Histo- 
ry indeed does repeat itself, and our 
trust and starry-eyed idealism has 
been exploited time and time again. So 
far we have survived our blunders. Not 
so some of our allies. How many more 
misjudgments we will be permitted 
without mortally wounding freedom is 
a question I hope never has to be an- 
swered.@ 


RABBI BARUCH SILVERSTEIN: 40 
YEARS OF SERVICE TO GOD 
AND MAN 


HON. STEPHEN J. SOLARZ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, this 
Sunday, June 9, the Borough Park 
community is honoring Rabbi Baruch 
Silverstein who is retiring after 40 
years of dedicated service as the spirit- 
ual leader of Temple Emanu-el in 
Brooklyn. 

Rabbi Silverstein has been honored 
many times throughout his life. A list 
of his accomplishments and awards, 
however, does not really begin to give 
a glimpse of his enormous contribu- 
tion to Jewish life both on the local 
and the national scene. 
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An eminent scholar of Jewish histo- 
ry and law, Rabbi Silverstein has 
taught two generations of students 
what Judaism has to say about the 
problems and questions facing cur so- 
ciety today. He has always been avail- 
able to try and help anyone who 
might need his assistance and his 
kindness and understanding has set an 
example that few people can equal. 

In addition to his role as a religious 
leader, Rabbi Silverstein has placed 
great emphasis on involvement in civic 
affairs. He recognized that he could 
not divorce himself from the daily life 
of the community, and he has spent 
countless hours in trying to keep Bor- 
ough Park a desirable place in which 
to live. 

His perception of problems and his 
ability to develop solutions has made 
him one of the persons to whom the 
community turns during times of 
crisis. He can truly be described as a 
most brilliant modern Jewish leader. 

I have known Rabbi Silverstein for 
many years and I have come to have 
the greatest respect for his learning, 
judgment, and his inspiring leader- 
ship, I feel honored to count him not 
only as one of my constituents but as a 
true friend. I hope to continue to be 
able to work closely with him in an 
effort to reaffirm America’s historic 
and morally just commitment to the 
safety and existence of Israel. 

I know that my colleagues join me in 
saluting this outstanding religious and 
civic leader on his retirement and wish 
him good health and a long life.e 


TRIBUTE TO LILY MARCH 
HON. ROBERT J. MRAZEK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mr. MRAZEK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to com- 
mend the work of an outstanding U.S. 
citizen and educator. 

Lily March, a dedicated and caring 
teacher for more than 35 years, will be 
retiring this week. Mrs. March has 
taught at the Burgundy Farm School 
in Alexandria for the past 18 years, 
and has exemplified and upheld the 
values and principles of a true educa- 
tor. Her life has been dedicated to 
teaching others to appreciate her love 
of knowledge. She has taught more 
than 700 students in her career and 
has won the admiration. of both her 
students and their parents. 

Her accomplishment can be meas- 
ured in the success that so many of 
her students have enjoyed after being 
imbued by Lily’s insightful teaching 
techniques in the first critical years of 
their student experience. It is no acci- 
dent that the children in Lily's classes 
invariably developed the basic interest 
in learning that leads to a young 
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person wanting to reach his or her 
fullest potential. 

Above all, Lily demonstrated that 
her classroom could be a truly exciting 
place to spend each school day, a place 
to learn how to read for the pure en- 
joyment of doing so, to develop self- 
discipline, responsibility, and a caring 
attitude for other people; a classroom 
filled with animals and birds, old cos- 
tumes to dress up in, sculpture, art- 
work of all kinds, and, of course, a 
wonderful teacher named Lily. 

Mrs. March’s work has extended 
beyond her contribution to the educa- 
tion of so many children. For more 
than 30 years she has been an active 
member in St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church here on Capitol Hill. First, the 
director of religious education, she 
later organized and initiated new edu- 
cational programs to help build a sup- 
port system for single parents. 

Historian Henry Brooks Adams once 
wrote that “a teacher affects eternity; 
she can never tell where her influence 
stops.” Lily March is one of those very 
rare teachers who has indelibly affect- 
ed the lives of hundreds of students. 
She will be greatly missed at the Bur- 
gundy Farm School by the faculty, 
students, and my own daughter Susan- 
nah Rose.@ 


BLUE CROSS AND BLUE SHIELD 
OF GREATER NEW YORK 
CELEBRATES 50TH ANNIVERSA- 
RY 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


èe Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pleasure that I call the at- 
tention of my colleagues to the occa- 
sion of the 50th anniversary of the 
founding of the Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield of Greater New York. 

Fifty years ago in May 1935, the ori- 
gins of Blue Cross and Blue Shield of 
Greater New York were established to 
help the “person of average means” 
afford the then high cost of health 
care. Today, that organization pro- 
vides protection through health insur- 
ance coverage for over 9 million people 
in the Greater New York area. 

From its inception, this nonprofit 
corporation has aided New Yorkers in 
paying health care expenses. And its 
roots in saving its customers’ money 
date back almost as far to when this 
organization first negotiated reduced 
rates for hospital stays by its custom- 
ers. 

This corporation has grown over 
these 50 years into a unique organiza- 
tion in partnership with health care 
providers in planning health care for 
the future and in reducing the rate of 
increase of health care expenses. 

The efforts expended in this area 
have paid handsome dividends in con- 
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taining costs in this era of evolving 
high technology medicine that has 
become so expensive, and a rapidly 
growing demand for services, especial- 
ly among the over age 65 population. 
They have preserved a level of high 
quality medical care through their in- 
novative programs and the active par- 
ticipation of health care institutions, 
providers, business, labor, and govern- 
ment. 

While the future of health care and 
its rising expense remains an uncer- 
tain but costly challenge in the years 
ahead, Blue Cross and Blue Shield of 
Greater New York is well equipped 
and positioned within the community 
to effect real change on current prob- 
lems and to confront new develop- 
ments with the same inventiveness 
and care for the people of New York 
that inspired its founding 50 years 
ago. 

Let us record for posterity this note- 
worthy event of May 1985, the 50th 
anniversary of Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield of Greater New York, and 
award recognition by my colleagues to 
the thousands of dedicated employees, 
and especially to Edwin R. Werner, 
chairman of the board and chief exec- 
utive officer, for his valuable contribu- 
tions in leading this corporation that 
provides security for millions of New 
Yorkers.e@ 


TRIBUTE TO MARSHALL 
WORTMAN 


a 


HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


èe Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 6, 1985 Marshall Wortman will 
be honored at the annual salute of the 
State of Israel to the film industry of 
California. The Torch of Freedom 
Award will be presented to Mr. Wort- 
man by the Honorable Yoav Biran, 
Deputy Director General of the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs of the State of 
Israel. 

Marshall was born in Brooklyn, NY. 
Following his graduation from Eras- 
mus Hall High School, he received an 
MBA in accounting from Pace Univer- 
sity. 

Marshall served in World War II as 
a combat pilot in the U.S. Air Force 
flying missions over Germany. He was 
awarded the Distinguished Flying 
Cross and the Air Medal with Three 
Oak Leaf Clusters. He returned to 
service during the Korean War. 

Marshall’s lifelong affinity to “the 
movies,” which began at the Kameo 
Theatre in Brooklyn, shaped his 
future. For the past 33 years he has 
held important posts in the movie in- 
dustry, specializing in labor relations. 
His integrity and expertise have 
earned him the respect of his col- 
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leagues on both sides of the table. 
Among his credits are his service as 
vice president of the Association of 
Motion Picture and Television Produc- 
ers, director of labor relations and 
managing director of Universal Pic- 
tures, and senior vice president of in- 
dustrial relations personnel at Twenti- 
eth Century Fox. He has served as 
well on the permanent charities com- 
mittee, motion picture and television 
fund and hospital, and many guild and 
industry pension plan committees. 

The honor accorded to Marshall 
Wortman by the State of Israel on the 
37th anniversary of independence and 
the commemoration of the 18th year 
of the reunification of Jerusalem is 
most noteworthy. I ask my colleagues 
to join me in congratulating Mr. Wort- 
man on this distinctive occasion and to 
wish his wife Janet, daughter Jane, 
and son William many more years of 
accomplishment and personal fulfill- 
ment.e@ 


IMPORTANT EVENT REGARDING 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


HON. GUS YATRON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this opportunity to discuss an 
important event regarding human 
rights. On May 15, 16, and 17, 1985, 
the Research Center for Religion and 
Human Rights in Closed Societies— 
publishers of Religion in Communist 
Dominated Countries (RCDA)—held a 
conference at Marymount College, VA, 
entitled “Violations of Religious Free- 
dom and Human Rights in Soviet Con- 
trolled Central Europe: Czechoslova- 
kia, East Germany, Hungary and 
Poland.” The Anti-Defamation League 
of B’nai B’rith cooperated with RCDA 
in this most worthwhile project. It was 
an outgrowth of the highly successful 
Conference on Religious and Ethnic 
Oppression in the U.S.S.R. also held at 
Marymount in May of last year, and 
the Conference on, Religion in the 
Soviet Union, sponsored jointly with 
B'nai B'rith and held in New York 
City, January 29, 1985. 

The topic of this conference was 
very timely in view of the changes in 
Soviet leadership and the develop- 
ments in Central Europe. In addition, 
a critical 6-week meeting is now taking 
place in Ottawa, Canada, to review 
how the human rights provisions of 
the Helsinki Accords are being ful- 
filled. The conference was highly edu- 
cational and addressed such issues as 
the consequences of the 1945 Yalta 
Conference; the unprecedented chal- 
lenge to the Communist regime in 
Poland by Solidarity; the murder of 
Father Popieluszko, and the trial of 
the secret police agents involved in 
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that crime; anti-Semitism and the van- 
ishing Jewish congregation of Central 
Europe; the impact of the Charter 77 
human rights movement on the devel- 
opments in Czechoslovakia; tensions 
between the church and the state in 
Hungary and East Germany; and, 
other topics. 

The conference was chaired by Hon. 
Richard T. Davies, former U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Poland, and president of the 
Research Center. Among the speakers 
were diplomats, scholars, clergymen, 
and other notables acquainted with 
the situation in Central Europe, in- 
cluding Prof. Ludvik Nemec, Prof. 
Albert Boiter, Prof. Thomas Molnar, 
retired foreign service officer Mr. Wal- 
lace W. Littell, Prof. Pedro Ramet, Rev. 
Andrew Harsanyi, Mr. Alexander 
Ginzburg, Mr. Vladimir Kajlik, Mrs. 
Olga Hruby, Rev. Blahoslav Hruby, 
and others. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Human Rights and International 
Organizations, I have actively worked 
to promote respect for fundamental 
freedoms and liberties in Soviet-domi- 
nated countries and I will continue to 
do so, The RCDA conference contrib- 
uted to the cause of freedom through 
an enlightened and informed discus- 
sion of how East European govern- 
ments maintain order and oppress 
their people. Current issues were dis- 
cussed within a historical and social 
context, which enhanced the under- 
standing of these complex issues, as 
well as the differences that exist 
among the Communist nations of East 
Europe. 

Clearly, the citizens of East Europe 
continue to be governed by totalitar- 
ian regimes which deny basic human 
rights and deal harshly with dissent. 
These regimes use a variety of subtle 
and insidious means to maintain 
power. They also resort to brute force 
when necessary. Prison, physical 
abuse, harassment, loss of job, exile, 
and other forms of cruelty are often 
employed against those who try to ex- 
ercise certain basic rights. The fact 
that these nations have signed human 
rights treaties and belong to interna- 
tional human rights organizations 
seem to make little difference. 

It is up to the free people of the 
world to continue to expose this hy- 
pocrisy and to mobilize pressure 
against totalitarian governments to re- 
spect basic human rights. Such efforts 
do yield positive results, although 
progress can be distressingly slow. We 
must be steadfast and resolute in the 
pursuit of our goal of improving the 
human rights condition of the world’s 
oppressed people. We must remain 
ready to take advantage of every op- 
portunity to advance the cause of free- 
dom and liberty.e 
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VETERANS TO BE HONORED 
FROM THE 36TH CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


è Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 14, the Inland 
Empire Veterans’ Recognition Com- 
mittee of Riverside and San Bernar- 
dino Counties [IEVRC] will pause to 
recognize and honor veterans from the 
36th Congressional District. 


They have planned a full schedule of 
activities concluding with a dinner and 
awards presentation honoring the vet- 
eran of the year. This organization re- 
flects my district’s desire to recognize 
its veteran population and to express 
to them our sincere appreciation for 
the efforts and sacrifices that they 
have offered in guaranteeing the secu- 
rity of our Nation and its principles. 
The goals of IEVRC are to identify 
and publicly recognize the efforts of 
veterans and their many contributions 
to our community; to promote a more 
positive image of veterans by fostering 
public awareness of veteran contribu- 
tions to the community and country; 
to enhance the pride of all veterans; 
and to thank them for their many con- 
tributions to San Bernardino and Riv- 
erside Counties. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to read the 
resolution adopted by IEVRC into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


Whereas, the Inland Empire Veterans’ 
Recognition Committee of Riverside and 
San Bernardino Counties [IEVRC] is com- 
posed of veterans and other individuals con- 
cerned with the needs of veterans; and 


Whereas, through contributions made by 
individuals and organizations throughout 
the Inland Empire efforts have been made 
to provide a better quality of life to veter- 
ans; and 

Whereas, in order to salute and pay trib- 
ute to all veterans who served their country 
with honor and courage, the people of San 
Bernardino and Riverside County will join 
in a salute to veterans on June 14, 1985; and 

Whereas, the day of June 14, 1985, has 
been selected as Veterans’ Recognition Day 
throughout the Inland Empire; 


Now, therefore, be it resolved by the 
Inland Empire Veterans’ Recognition Com- 
mittee of Riverside and San Bernardino 
Counties in the State of California, that all 
residents be encouraged to pay honor to all 
veterans, to observe this as a special period 
in time, and to sponsor and participate in 
suitable ceremonies and activities to recog- 
nize the service performed by veterans on 
behalf of us all.e 
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NEW JERSEY INTERNATIONAL 
AND BULK MAIL CENTER AND 
MICHAEL McDERMOTT PLACE 


HON. FRANK J. GUARINI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


è Mr. GUARINI. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing legislation to correct a 
serious injustice to the State of New 
Jersey and to increase public con- 
sciousness of the great need to ensure 
safety in the workplace. This legisla- 
tion would redesignate the New York 
Bulk and Foreign Mail Center, in 
Jersey City, NJ, as the “New Jersey 
International and Bulk Mail Center.” 
It would also dedicate the street lead- 
ing into the facility to the memory of 
Michael McDermott, a former postal 
employee who lost his life in a tragic 
industrial accident at the facility. 

Since my legislation has two distinct 
provisions, I would like to address the 
need for each separately. As I previ- 
ously mentioned, this bulk and foreign 
mail center is located in Hudson 
County, NJ. For many years it has 
been located in this county and has 
well served both the northern New 
Jersey and New York areas. Yet oddly 
enough, although the center is in New 
Jersey, we have continued to refer to 
it as the New York Bulk and Foreign 
Mail Center. 

This practice has been going on for 
years and I see no justifiable reason to 
continue to misidentify this center. 
New Jersey residents have already suf- 
fered from enough of an identity 
crisis. For too long New Jersey has 
been looked upon as merely a suburb 
of New York. 

Recently, however, New Jersey resi- 
dents have taken significant steps to 
change this image. Ten years ago, New 
Jersey didn’t have a professional 
sports team of its own. Today, New 
Jersey is home to one of the finest 
sports complexes in the Nation and 
four major league teams. Along the 
same lines, New Jersey has recently 
acquired its own VHF commercial tele- 
vision station. Before then, New 
Jersey residents depended solely upon 
New York and Philadelphia stations. 

New Jersey residents are continuing 
to emerge from New York’s shadow. 
Day after day they are recognizing 
that New Jersey is blessed with a very 
special character of its own. I believe 
it is crucial to the entire United States 
to preserve the unique character of 
every State. It is also important for 
each State to develop and maintain a 
clear identity of which its residents 
can be proud. 

The postal facility known as the 
New York Bulk and Foreign Mail 
Center is clearly located in New 
Jersey. There can be no dispute about 
that. It is time for us to acknowledge 
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this fact and rightfully designate it as 
the New Jersey International and 
Bulk Mail Center. We must allow New 
Jerseyites its right to be proud of 
being home to the largest bulk mail fa- 
cility in the Nation. We must enable 
New Jersey residents to have another 
reason to take pride in their State. 

The second provision in my bill 
would designate a portion of the road- 
way leading to the center as “Michael 
McDermott Place.” For those of you 
who are not familiar with the story of 
Michael McDermott, I would like now 
to share with you the reasons for dedi- 
cating this street to his memory. 

Michael McDermott was a 25-year- 
old employee at the New York Bulk 
and Foreign Mail Center. On Decem- 
ber 15, 1979 he tragically lost his life 
when he became entangled in a faulty 
conveyor. Safety devices which were 
meant to prevent the kind of accident 
which caused the death of this young 
public servant had been removed to 
speed the flow of mail at Christmas. 

McDermott’s death touched off a 
wave of charges that postal manage- 
ment was neglecting the safety of its 
workers. Subsequent investigations of 
McDermott’s death revealed that 5,000 
accidents had occurred at this facility 
in the 2 years preceding this fatal acci- 
dent. An onsite survey conducted by 
the congressional Subcommittee on 
Postal Personnel and Modernization 1 
week after the incident, also turned up 
a number of other safety violations. 
These same conveyor belt violations 
which caused the young father’s death 
still existed. 

What is very important about this 
bill for me and the many men and 
women who have spent their lives in 
the front lines of public service is the 
symbol of safety consciousness which 
Michael McDermott can become. Des- 
ignating a portion of this street to his 
memory will provide us with a monu- 
ment symbolizing the sacrifice of all 
working men and women who have 
lost their lives in public service. It will 
be a constant reminder to all of the 
employees at the postal facility that 
safety in the workplace must be a top 
priority. 

This legislation to redesignate the 
bulk mail facility in Jersey City, the 
“New Jersey International and Bulk 
Mail Center” and dedicate a portion of 
the road leading into the center to the 
memory of Michael McDermott would 
help prevent a grave injustice to the 
State of New Jersey. It would give 
New Jersey residents another reason 
to take pride in their State. It would 
} also pay tribute to a dedicated employ- 
ee who lost his life in the line of public 
service and provide us with a constant 
reminder of the importance of main- 
taining high safety standards in the 
workplace. This legislation is very im- 
portant to me, residents of the entire 
State of New Jersey and especially the 
4,100 postal employees who work at 
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this facility. For all of these reasons, I 
urgently ask for your support.e 


TRIBUTE TO THE INDUCTION OF 
MARV HERZOG AND THE LATE 
WALLY LOESEL 


HON. BOB TRAXLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


@ Mr. TRAXLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in tribute today to the induction of 
Marv Herzog and the late Wally 
Loesel into the Michigan Polka Hall of 
Fame, and in honor of their hometown 
of Frankenmuth, MI, which I have the 
honor to represent. 

Frankenmuth, which will celebrate 
the 25th annual Bavarian Festival this 
year, is now Michigan's No. 1 tourist 
attraction. The Marv Herzog band 
played at the first Bavarian Festival, 
back in 1960, and has been a central 
part of the festival ever since. For 
many people, especially the 2,000 
Marv Herzog Polka Boosters, there 
would be no Bavarian Festival without 
Marv. 

Frankenmuth is a town with a rich 
German heritage that Marv has car- 
ried with him throughout the United 
States, Canada, and Western Europe. 
Both Marv and Wally grew up hearing 
the German folksongs that they made 
famous through their appearances and 
recordings. Marv’s father sang these 
songs in the Frankenmuth community 
men’s choir. Wally’s father was a char- 
ter member of the male choir at his- 
toric St. Lorenz Church, a tradition 
that Wally followed. 

Although Marv has been actively 
performing much longer, this is the 
30th straight year that Marv has en- 
tertained the public, acting as Fran- 
kenmuth’s unofficial musical ambassa- 
dor of German music and culture. 
Marv and Wally have also recorded 
songs in English, Italian, and Polish. 

The late Wally Loesel is fondly re- 
membered for a rich tenor voice, and a 
straightforward, warm and humble 
manner that masked his enormous 
talent and devotion to those he enter- 
tained. It is difficult to assess the 
extent of his contribution to music in 
Michigan, and the pleasure he 
brought to the many people he enter- 
tained. 

I am proud to see Marv and Wally 
receive the well-deserved recognition 
of the Michigan Polka community, of 
which they have been an integral and 
innovative part. Having heard Marv 
perform, I want to offer my personal 
congratulations to Marv, the Herzog 
Boosters and family, the Loesel 
family, and the people of Franken- 
muth on this recognition. I also wish 
Marv many more years of entertaining 
the public and enriching the cultural 
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life of the Saginaw Valley of Michi- 
gan.@ 


H.R. 99, AMERICAN 
CONSERVATION CORPS 


HON. BEVERLY B. BYRON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


è Mrs. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in support of H.R. 99, the Amer- 
ican Conservation Corps Act of 1985. 
As an original consponsor, I feel 
strongly that this legislation will pro- 
vide countless benefits to both the 
youth and natural resources of this 
Nation. 

As my colleagues are well aware, this 
bill can be closely traced to such pro- 
grams as the Youth Conservation 
Corps and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, depression-era programs which 
put millions of unemployed youths to 
work. I can confidently say that this 
act’s predecessors provided innumera- 
ble benefits for the six national parks 
within my district. At Mount Catoctin 
Park alone, the Youth Conservation 
Corps constructed the salt storage 
shed, the wood storage shed, and 
countless other buildings which cur- 
rently house park equipment. All trail 
maintenance at Catoctin was per- 
formed almost exclusively by the 
Youth Conservation Corps. Similar ac- 
complishments were made in my five 
other parks as well. 

While H.R. 99 is a more modest pro- 
posal, I believe that it will provide ben- 
efit similar to those which my parks 
and its visitors have reaped in the 
past. This bill would result in greater 
efforts to revitalize urban areas and 
preserve historic and cultural sites. It 
would contribute to the development 
of roads, trails, erosion, and pest con- 
trol; and it would provide for increased 
conservation of forests, fish, wildlife, 
rangelands, and soil. 

Most important, however, this legis- 
lation would provide jobs for an esti- 
mated 18,500 youths in the first year 
of the program. The number would in- 
crease to 37,000 by the third year. Mr. 
Speaker, I can’t think of a better goal 
than that of giving young Americans 
both an opportunity to work and to 
experience our Nation’s invaluable 
natural resources. I urge my col- 
leagues to support this worthwhile leg- 
islation.e 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
HON. MIKE SYNAR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


e Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, March 7, I was absent and 
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consequently missed consideration of 
H.R. 22 to establish the Select Com- 
mittee on Narcotics Abuse and Con- 
trol. Had I been present, I would have 
voted for the resolution as I did during 
the last Congress.e@ 


CREATIVE APPROACHES TO THE 
LEGAL PROFESSION 


HON. BARNEY FRANK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 4, 1985 


è Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of discussion in 
Washington and elsewhere recently 
about the desirability of new ways of 
conducting our country’s legal busi- 
ness. But rarely has this discussion led 
to very much. One place where inter- 
est in new ways to teach and practice 
law has become something very con- 
crete and very valuable is the new City 
University of New York Law School 
based at Queens College. I'm especial- 
ly familiar with the work of Queens 
Law School because of my long friend- 
ship with its dean, Charles Halpern, 
who has been one of the leaders in the 
public interest law movement in this 
country for more than 10 years. The 
work that Charles Ha!pern began with 
the Center for Law and Public Policy 
here in Washington is being continued 
in an exemplary way at Queens Law 
School. 

His selection as dean at CUNY was a 
manifestation of the university’s com- 
mitment to develop a new kind of law 
school—one which would emphasize 
public interest and public service law; 
would serve the diverse community of 
New York City; would provide educa- 
tional opportunities to disadvantaged 
students; would explore nonadversar- 
ial systems of resolving disputes; and 
would integrate the study of philoso- 
phy, sociology, and economics into the 
study of law. 

The unique curriculum developed at 
the City University of New York Law 
School has lived up to the early objec- 
tives of the city university. With the 
strong support of the CUNY Chancel- 
lor, Joseph S. Murphy, and the board 
of trustees, chaired by James P. 
Murphy, the CUNY Law School has 
established a remarkable record of cre- 
ative and constructive development in 
legal education, in only 2 years of op- 
eration. The students undertake a cur- 
riculum which is rich in actual lawyer- 
ing experiences; they work on simulat- 
ed problems and develop skills in the 
kinds of tasks that lawyers actually 
have to perform. They have opportu- 
nities to reflect on their experiences, 
and think about legal careers which 
will serve the public interest. After its 
first summer of operation, more than 
80 percent of the first year students 
were employed in public interest and 
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public service jobs, ranging from legal 
aid offices to district attorney’s of- 
fices; from Federal agencies to judge’s 
chambers. A generous grant from the 
Charles Revson Foundation aided the 
summer program. 

The accreditation committee of the 
American Bar Association voted in 
May 1985 to recommend provisional 
accreditation for the CUNY Law 
School at Queens College. It is unusu- 
al that a new law school is accredited 
in its second year of operation. The 
unique contributions and the success 
of the CUNY program make this un- 
usual recognition appropriate in this 
case. The council of the section on 
legal education and admissions to the 
bar of the American Bar Association 
has joined in this recommendation, 
which will be before the house of dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association 
in Washington, DC, at its annual 
meeting in July for final action. 

This is a time when there is much 
disillusionment with the legal system 
generally, and with legal education in 
particular. Many people ask why law- 
yers seem to make problems worse 
rather than moving toward solutions. 
The CUNY Law School at Queens Col- 
lege is one of the most striking re- 
sponses to these criticisms, and one of 
the most hopeful. 

At a time when the Federal Govern- 
ment is undermining those programs 
which are providing legal services to 
the poor, it is heartening to find this 
vigorous and innovative law school 
building on the idealism and commit- 
ment of students and faculty to pro- 
vide legal services for the poor, the 
disadvantaged, and those who are ex- 
cluded from the legal system. The 
American Bar Association should be 
commended for its prompt recognition 
of this outstanding program. 


Gov. Mario Cuomo expressed his as- ° 


pirations for the law school at his in- 
augural ceremonies: “All of us have 
great hopes for this institution. We 
expect it will be where men and 
women know that if our system is to 
survive, then it must be willing to 
change and that, if the law is to speak 
for all of us, then we must be ready to 
reshape the law—adding, amending, 
revoking, struggling to realize the 
ideals the founders of this Nation dare 
to call self-evident. We believe it will 
be a place where thoughtful, commit- 
ted, compassionate lawyers are 
trained.” 

It appears that Governor Cuomo’s 
hopes for the law school are being re- 
alized. As shown in a recent article 
from the Chronicle of Higher Educa- 
tion about the law school, which I 
asked be printed here in part. 

Law SCHOOL AT New Yorx's City U. TRIES 

RADICAL APPROACH 
(By Beverly T. Watkins) 

NEw Yor«K.—The administrative-law 

judge, wearing blue jeans and a plaid shirt, 


‘many examinations, 
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opened the “fair hearing” on the homeless 
family. 

Legal Services was challenging a decision 
by the Human Resources Administration to 
place the Bennets, who had always lived in 
Brooklyn, in a run-down Manhattan hotel 
used as temporary housing for homeless 
families. 

On hand to testify were four witnesses, 
two for each side. 

The lawyers for Legal Services called Mr. 
Bennet, who had been on public assistance 
since May 1983. In response to questions, he 
recounted his fruitless attempts to get the 
local welfare agency to find decent housing 
for him, his wife, and their two children in 
their community, where they had friends to 
help them. He said his daughter, who com- 
muted two hours each way to school in 
Brooklyn, was having trouble in class, and 
his young son had no place to play. 

An education specialist with the Organiza- 
tion of Homeless Families testified as an 
expert witness about the educational prob- 
lems of children who are moved out of their 
neighborhoods. 

Then the lawyers for the Human Re- 
sources Administration called a caseworker, 
who had placed Mr. Bennet and his family 
in several decrepit hotels after failing to 
persuade him to move his family in with his 
mother. 
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Legal educators around the country are 
keeping close watch on the City University’s 
new law school, with its non-traditional cur- 
riculum, and on the administrators, faculty 
members, and students who are laboring to 
make the program work, 

Charles R. Halpern, known to his col- 
leagues as “the father of public-interest 
law,” began to create the experimental pro- 
gram about 3% years ago. As the school’s 
first dean, he was able to lay the foundation 
for a new curriculum, taking what he 
wanted from traditional programs and ig- 
noring the rest. 

For the new venture, he sought a mix of 
administrators and teachers with “a pio- 
neering spirit” who were willing to gamble 
with their careers for something they be- 
lieve in. He recruited socially conscious stu- 
dents from varied economic and cultural 
backgrounds who, in many cases, would not 
have been admitted to a traditional law 
school. 

Together, they are developing a program 
focused on public-interest law that is a dra- 
matic departure from the education that 
has been offered by the majority of the na- 
tion's accredited law schools for more than 
a century. 

Mr. Halpern and his colleagues at Queens 
College have done away with the time-hon- 
ored case method, in which students learn 
rules of law by analyzing appellate-court 
opinions. They have eliminated the Socratic 
method of instruction, in which the profes- 
sor interrogates students on fine legal 
points. 

They have also abandoned the traditional 
grading system, class rankings for students, 
the traditional law 
review, and the placement office. 

In their place, says Mr. Halpern, is “a 
radically different educational experience, 
in which we teach doctrine, theory, and 
practice in an integrated fashion in each 
course.” The curriculum relies heavily on 
simulated legal cases that are handled in 
simulated law firms. 

“It doesn’t feel like going to law school,” 
says the dean. 
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CHALLENGING, DEMANDING, EXHAUSTING 


Faculty members call their experiences 
with the new school, which opened in Sep- 
tember 1983, “challenging,” “demanding,” 
and “exhausting.” 

“We're flying by the seat of our pants in 
some places,” says Harold McDougall, an as- 
sociate professor of law.” Fortunately, the 
curriculum is sufficiently focused so that it 
is producing what it is supposed to 
produce.” 

Although a great deal of time went into 
planning, he says, “we're still just a hair 
ahead of the students,” 

Mr. McDougall adds, “Everyone is very 
tired a lot of time. You miss getting to the 
bank before it closes, and you don’t get your 
laundry done. But it is an exciting life.” 

“There is a tremendous sense of commit- 
ment, excitement, and idealism here that is 
lost in other law schools,” says Anna Rum- 
berg, a student who was director of ethnic 
studies at Queens College for seven years 
before she decided to become a lawyer. 

“We are new, we have no reputation, we 
are non-traditional, so there is a lot of suspi- 
cion in the outside world,” she says, “but we 
are sincerely excited about the school and 
the sense of community here.” 

The Queens College program is designed 
around broad, integrated courses with such 
titles as “Law and a Market Economy,” 
“Law and Family Relations,” and ‘‘Respon- 
sibility for Injurious Conduct.” Those 
courses, part of the first-year curriculum, 
include material on torts, contracts, civil 
procedures, property, and other standard 
topics that would be taught separately in a 
traditional law school. 

By offering an integrated curriculum, says 
Mr. Halpern, “we can teach law in the 
larger context and show the overlap.” He 
gives an example: “If you buy a washing ma- 
chine, turn it on, and get electrocuted, you 
could have either a tort or a contract case.” 


Clinical training, which Mr. Halpern calls 
an “add-on” in many law schools, begins im- 


mediately at Queens College. Students 
spend at least half their time in “houses,” 
which function like law firms: Faculty mem- 
bers are the senior partners and students, in 
groups of 20 to 25, are the associates. The 
future lawyers tackle simulated cases under 
the watchful eye of the “house counselor.” 

“The concept of the house, which is the 
basic teaching and learning unit, is radical 
to legal education,” says Victor Goode, an 
instructor who helps teach a course called 
“Liberty, Equality, Due Process, in Histori- 
cal and Philosophical Context.” 

“Traditionally, the first, second, and third 
years of law school are all laid out,” he says. 
“This creates a passive student and wipes 
out the value of learning. 

“With the house, which is a manageable 
group of people with a supervisor, the stu- 
dents’ experiences at school are just like 
going to work. They have their own person- 
al space and their own working space. They 
begin to demonstrate initiative and self-dir- 
ectedness.” 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The simulated cases, all based on standard 
legal problems, are developed and taught by 
teams of faculty members and include both 
specific legal concepts and basic skills. 

“Simulation is the very best way to teach 
law and get the best of both worlds,” says 
Mr. McDougall. “You can examine the basic 
premises of the law itself, and then break 
down the different categories.” 

First-year students, for example, tackle a 
simulation in which a lawyer for the Legal 
Aid Society has been fired for refusing to 
take her turn at handling arraignments in 
criminal court because her case load is al- 
ready too heavy. Students meet in their 
houses “to brainstorm the legal issues,” 
which include torts, contract law, public- 
policy choices, and legal ethics. They receive 
written instructions to “formulate an argu- 
ment that takes into account the strengths 
and weaknesses of the case” and draft “an 
advocacy letter.” 

Second-year students take on more elabo- 
rate cases, such as the “homeless family” 
simulation with its hearing before an ad- 
ministative-law judge. In addition to coping 
with the legal issues in this case, the stu- 
dent “associates” must prepare for and con- 
duct a hearing, playing all the roles them- 
selves. The faculty “senior partners” keep 
things moving with a blizzard of memos to 
“welfare unit staff attorneys” and “Legal 
Services lawyers.” 

“You can get so excited about simulation 
that you want to teach everything that 
way,” says Mr. McDougall, 

GRADES OF “PASS” OR “FAIL” 


Sometimes, the school day begins with lec- 
tures to large groups of students—one of 
Mr. Halpern’s few concessions to traditional 
legal education. In those instances, however, 
the faculty members often teach in teams, 
rather than independently, and on occasion 
they may argue cases before the students 
instead of lecturing. 

Law students at Queens College receive 
grades of “pass” or “fail,” and they are not 
ranked in their class. Instead, they are eval- 
uated on a scale of one to six on their skills 
in six different areas: professional ethics, 
clinical judgment, legal reasoning, theoreti- 
cal perspectives, communication skills, and 
time management. The students take “mas- 
tery examinations” to indicate whether 
they are “understanding and learning to use 
legal doctrine, skills important both for law 
practice and for passing the bar examina- 
tion,” says Mr. Halpern. 

The law school has no placement office, 
largely because it would be “antithetical to 
everything we are trying to do here,” says 
Holly Hartstone, a faculty member. “Most 
law-school placement offices arrange inter- 
views, put up sign-up sheets, and help stu- 
dents get jobs. They give a fake view of the 
world by creating the impression that it is 
easy to get a job.” 

In the public-interest field, which many 
students plan to enter, she says, “lawyers 
have to sell themselves. You have to con- 
vince employers they should hire you. You 
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have to write the letter that will get you an 
interview.” 

Ms. Hartstone, who directs the Integra- 
tion of Practice and Learning program and 
teaches in a course called “The Work of A 
Lawyer,” says, “We train the students in 
career development at the same time they 
are learning how to be a human-services 
lawyer.” 

By integrating job training into the 
courses, “we teach students the skills they 
need to get themselves jobs, and we show 
them how to create positions for them- 
selves,” she says. 


AIM: TO SERVE THE UNDERSERVED 


The idea for this unusual law school dates 
back to the early 1970's, when C.U.N.Y.'s 
current chancellor, Joseph E. Murphy, then 
president of Queens College, and several 
local political leaders proposed a program 
that would concentrate on public-interest 
law and produce lawyers who would serve 
the “underserved population” of metropoli- 
tan New York. 
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The C.U.N.Y. law school, which acknowl- 
edges its debt to Columbia, Georgetown, 
and New York Universities for some of its 
educational concepts, has opened during a 
period of general dissatisfaction with legal 
education and the performance of new law- 
yers. 

The Chief Justice of the United States, 
Warren E. Burger, has been complaining for 
years that young lawyers have inadequate 
practical skills and too little grasp of legal 
ethics. 

Harvard University’s President Derek C. 
Bok has called it “inexcusable” that the 
United States “has developed a legal system 
that is the most expensive in the world, yet 
cannot manage to protect the rights of most 
of its citizens.” 

“Professors spend vast amounts of time 
examining the decisions of appellate courts, 
but make little effort to explore new volun- 
tary mechanisms that might enable parties 
to resolve various types of disputes without 
going to court in the first place,” said Mr. 
Bok, a former dean of Harvard's law school. 
He has called for more emphasis on “the 
gentler arts of reconciliation and accommo- 
dation.” 

Legal educators and students have also 
complained about the curriculum. 

“You know what they say,” says Mr. Hal- 
pern. “The first year they scare you to 
death, the second year they work you to 
death, and the third year they bore you to 
death.” 

C.U.N.Y.’s experimental program is at- 
tempting to address some of those criti- 
cisms, Mr. Halpern says. 

“I think people in legal education are glad 


‘to see non-traditional things being done in a 


responsible way by substantial people,” he 
says. ‘Perhaps, they may not want to do the 
experimenting themselves.” e 


